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SENATE 

I'm  HSDw,  M^^   IS.  lIMil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore 

The  Chaplain  Rev  Piederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father  God.  at  noonday,  mid  all 
the  traffic  of  the  ways,  we  would  lift  our 
souls  into  the  light  of  Thy  presence,  that 
our  perspectives  may  be  corrected,  and 
our  sense  of  proportion  restored,  for  we 
confess  that  oft<n  the  errors  of  our  fal- 
lible judgment  grow  out  of  mistaken 
magnitudes.  * 

Wherever  we  serve  in  the  creat  strup- 
'-^le  now  raging,  moldinc  the  ajre  to  come 
and  determining  the  world  our  children's 
children  will  inherit,  may  we  be  ever 
mindful  that  still  stands  Thine  ancient 
sacrifice — an  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart. 

Even  out  of  the  wrath  of  man  may 
there  come  the  reign  of  God  whose  alone 
IS  the  power  and  "glory,  and  the  king- 
dom of  love,  which  has  no  frowning 
'  frontiers. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemei's  name 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfiiid,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. May  17.  1961,  was  dispensed  with 


\ 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hoyse  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  request e^l  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  1602.  An  a'H  for  the  relief  of  Ido 
Enrlro  Caasandro: 

HR.Mll.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1798(c)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  resident*,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7035.  An  act  nvaliing  appropriations 
for  the  E>epartments  of  Lat)or.  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  CO.  19^.  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  tiiat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con  Rea.  209  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  operate  a  program,  to  be  known 
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a«  University  Free  Cuba,  tq  provide  a-sslstance 
to  certain  Cuban  relugee  students,  and  for 
other  purposes,   and 

H  Con  Res  226  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessarj-  should  be  initiated 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  In  lnt.er-Ameriran  affairs  for  the  pur- 
pobe  of  imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter - 
Amerlciin  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  .Assistance 
and  for  other  purp<")ses 


An     act     for     the     relief     of     Hadji 
An   act   for   the  relief  of   Alesandro 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  messat^e  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  ant*  they 
were  si{.;ncd  by  the  President  pro 
tempore:  ' 

S  118  An  act  for  tl»e  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Inihool. 

S  126  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W 
Scott    III; 

S  138  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlro 
Dellc: 

S    177 
Benlevl. 

S  217 
Gelliiorn. 

S  285  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  Frans- 
slla  Crane; 

S  292  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muh  Jew 
N^ee   (also  Itnown  as  Peter  Jew  Mah); 

S  330  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Kuunla)(is; 

S  417  An  'act  lof  the  relief  of  Haruo  T 
Hendricks.      '^ 

S  532  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Bulskl    (Zdzlslaw   RekosEi; 

S  545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  EUza- 
t)eth  Clifford; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  NlcolaoB 
A    Papadlmltrlou; 

S  663  An  act  for  the  relief  o:'  Andreas 
Raklntozls  (also  kiiown  as  Andreas  Raklnt- 
zls  or  RakaJeSTT 

S  894  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Ernest  Mountain; 

S  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A  E.  Wa- 
terstradt:   and 

H.R.  7030  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their   titles   and   referred,   as 

indicated : 

H  R  1602  An  act  for  the  relki^  of  Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro;  to  the  Comralttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6611  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1798(c)  (2 1  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1!»30  to  re- 
duce tempor:vrily  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R  7035.  An  act  making  appi'oprlations 
for  the  I>epartments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  AiTproprlations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H,  Con. 
Res.  2S/I5  requesting  the  President  to 
exercisejhis  authority  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram. t^''be  known  as  University  Free 
Cuba,  to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
Cuban  refugee  students,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows : 

Whereas  i here  has  Ic^ig  been  a  bond  of 
friendship  -between  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  pe()pie  of  the  United  States  dating  from 
the  years>  when  the  American  people  did  bat- 
tle for  Cuba  s  freedom;  and 

Whereas  these  bonds  of  friendship,  woi-en 
in  tlie  history  of  our  two  countries,  and 
strengthened  by  our  close  association  as 
neigiitwrs  of  similar  interest  and  aspirations, 
should  and  will  continue  as  a  shield  against 
any  alien  aifeault  to  render  tiiese  bonds 
asunder  by  the  propaganda  of  suspicion  and 
hate;  and 

Whereas  the  great  goals  of  freedom  s*t 
by  the  Patriot  Jose  Marti,  envisioning  a 
nappy  and  free  people  governing  themselves 
by  the  decisions  of  the  laallot  lx)X  and  en- 
Joying  unhampered  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  presi,  are  Just  as  revered  today  by  the 
Cul>iin  and  American  people,  for  they  are  'he 
eternal  goals  of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  Cubans  are 
now  residing  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  individual  freedoms  which  do 
not  exist  jn  their  homeland;  and 

Whereas  among  these  guests  in  the  United 
States  are  many  students  whose  education 
has  l>een  interrupted,  and  many  professors 
from  the  University  of  Havana  who  have 
fled  the  tyranny  and  suppression  which  have 
replaced  onc^  again  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  university  to  teach  and  maintain  the 
hard-won  freedoms  of  Jose  Marti;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
recognize  and  esteem  education  at  all  levels, 
particularly  the  university  level  where  Inter- 
national educational  exchange  programs 
ha»e  been  operated  fox  many  years  with 
great  success;  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  students, 
even  if  *ble  to  locate  employment  in  order 
to  continue  their  studies,  will  still  need 
additional  financial  assistance  to  accomplish 
this:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcpresentatitvs 
{tUe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
aniended.  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  operate  a  program  to 
be  known  as  "University  Free  Cuba",  under 
which  assistance  in  the  purstiit  of  educa- 
tion will  be  furnished  to  college  students 
in  the  United  States  from  Cu\>&  In  need  of 
such  assistance  t>ecause  of  the  authoritarian 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  activities  of  its 
citizens  by  the  Cuban  regime,  or  becatise 
they  are  refugees  in  the  United  States  from 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  existing  college 
and.,  university  facilities,  public  or  private. 
t>e  utilized  for  this  purpose:  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  encoxirage  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  undertake  a  study  of-  all  possible 
Inter-Amerlcan  educational  programs  at  the 
unltersity  level  which  might  contribute  to 
imp>roved  knowledge  of  inter-Amerfcan  af- 
fairs including  an  examination  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  on  a 
permanent  basis  a  "University  of^the  Amer- 
icas". 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  226)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessai-y  should  be  initiated  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  inter-American  affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  imix)sing  sanctions  under 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 

'  Whereas  the  Caracas  Declaration  of  Soli- 
darity of  March  28.  1954.  declares  that  the 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  any  American  State  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system 
of  an  extracontinental  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties: 
and 

Whereas  Cuba  today  has  become  a  base 
and  staging  area  for  Communist  subversive 
activity  throughout  the  hemisphere:  and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
offers  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
spread  of  political  liberty,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  social  progress  through  all 
the   Republics  of   the   hemisphere;    and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Havana  of 
'  September  2.  1960.  was  an  open  attack  on 
the  Organization  of  American  States  clearly 
showing  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  stands  in  defiance  of  every  proclaimed 
principle  of  the  inter-American  system:  and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
has  signified  its  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  line  nn  international  affairs; 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  councils  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States:   Now.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
■mse  of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  should  be  initiated  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  reevaluate 
the  role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  in 
inter-American  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance;  and  also 
to  exclude  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  from  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board. 


LiMltATTON     OF     D  PIRATE    DITRING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
mornintr  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
joutinp  bii«ine.ss.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ihat  .statements  in  connection 
rhere-A!th  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  happy  atmosphere  which  has  been 
created,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Finance  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  2  or 
3  days  ago  I  was  delighted  to  have 
the  concupence  of  the  majority  leader 
when  I  if!dicated  that  I  felt  constrained, 
in  the  public  interest,  to  object  to  any 
committee  meetings  when  this  vei^y 
controversial.  atJ-embracing  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  So.  with 
some  sadness  of  heart,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  hear^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  not- 
withstanding the  .seeming  determination 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
shall  make  one  more  attempt.  This  time 
I  shall  combine  two  committees  in  my 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Anti- 
ti-ust  and  Monop>oly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
instance  I  have  a  particular  interest.  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  to  which  reference 
i.s  made.  I  like  to  be  on  hand  and  hear 
the  testimony  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  1  in- 
vestigates the  question  of  price  fixing  in 
the  electrical  industry. 

My  distinguished  friencj^  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Wiley  I  is  also  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  know  how 
grieved  he  would  be  if  he  could  not  get 
this  testimony  firsthand  and  be  present 
at  all  the  sessions  of  the  subcommittee. 
So  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  him  as  well  as 
for  myself  when  I  say  that  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  of  National  Housing  Act, 
Relating  to  Insusance  of  Moktcages  by 
THE  Federal  Housing  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  217  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  an  interim  increase  in  the 
authorization  for  Insurance  of  mortgages  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Simplification  of  Admeasurement  or  Small 
Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  simplify  the  admeasurement  of 
small  vessels  (with  accompanying  papers i, 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Extension  or  Fidikal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
Relating  to  War  Risk  Insxtkance 

A  letter  trom  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
relating  to  wur  risk  insurance  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Increase  or  Period  for  the  Operation  oi 
Certai.n  ,  Concessions  at  Washington 
National   Airport 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  trant>- 
mltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat 
1030.  1039)  In  order  to  Increase  the  periods 
for  which  -agreements  for  the  operation  of 
certain  conces.slons  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the    Committee    on    Commerce. 

Report  on  Review  of  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  in  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming 

A  letter  Irom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  In  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  'and  Wyoming,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  DepaTtment  of  Commerce,  dated  May 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  ilie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report    on     Review    of    Property    Manage- 

'    MENT  '  AND      ACCOUNTINO,      NAMIMIAL     INSTI- 
TUTES OF  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  property  man- 
agement and  accounting.  National  Institutes 
of  Helllth.  Public  Health  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
August  1960  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  tjie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Construction  Payments  rrrr, 
THE  United  States  From  Fort  Sum.ner 
Irrigation   District,   New  Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  uu 
construction  pa}'ments  due  the  Unite*! 
States  from  the  Fort  Sumner  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Fort  Sumner  project.  New  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A/rairs 

8USPF.NBION  or -Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Jiutice.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- " 
tlon  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact«  and  pertinent  provision^' 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  ulU- 
sons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
'accompanying  papers) 
the  Judiciary. 

Authorization  for  Bureau  of  the  Censt's 
To  Reimburse  Between  Its  Own  Appmgij- 
priations  '  f 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg-: 
islation  to  authorize  the  Btireau  of  the 
Census  to  reimburse  between  its  own  appro- 
priations (With  acconxpanylng  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

♦Petitions,  and  so  fortli.  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

By   the  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Nevada;    to  the   Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  21 

"Joint  resolution  deploring  the  unregulated 
importation  and   use  In   certain   American 
television    film    productions    of    forelgn- 
mAde  musical  recordings  and  memorlalls- 
Uig  Congress  to  enact  corrective  leg:lslatlon 
■'Whereas   the   widespread   substitution   of 
loreign-made    musical     recordings     for     the 
skills  of  American  musicians  in  the  produc- 
tion of  television  film  programs  designed  to 
sell  American  products  to  the  American  con- 
'  burner  Is  deplorable   and   deleterious   to  the 
future  of  American  music;  and 

"Whereas   the   Indiscriminate   imiMrtatlou 
of  such   recordings   is   a  deplorable   circum- 
vention of  Federal  laws  designed  to  protect 
American  musicians  from  cut-rate  competl- 
,  tlon    which   contributes   nothing   to  the  de- 

sirable exchange  among  nations  of  genuine 
musical  and  artistic  expression :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Reaolt^ed  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Stute  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  condemnation  of  the  unregulated 
importation  of  foreign-made  musical  record- 
ings and  the  use  of  such  recordings  In 
American  television  productions;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
enact  legislation  to  correct  the  abuses  re> 
suiting  from  such  importation  and  use;  and 
be  It  further 

"Raplved.  That  the  legislative  counsel 
forthwltli  prepare  and  transmit  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Unlt«d  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation 

PaMcd  by   the  senate,  March  31.   1961. 
"Rex  Bell. 
•        ;  *  '  "President  of  the  Senate. 

.,    I  "LEOLA    H.    AaMSTBONC.       . 

*     .  -  •  '        "Secretary  of  the  Senaie. 
'"Pa&sed  by  the  assembly,  March  22.  1&6] 

"  ,  "CHxsm   S.   Chkistensen. 

,'  "Speaker  of  the  Aa.\embly 

-     '    '■»    ■"    .  'I   "Nathan    HuIwt. 

...  **  ^    "Chief  Cl»rk  of  the  Assembly. 

.  .      •'  '                     "Geant  Sawyex, 

/    ._,  "Governor  of  the  Stale  of  f/evade." 

A  jolQt  resolution  of  the  'Legislature  of 
*  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
-^    Interior  and  Insular  AilaUv: 

.  ' .  •   «  ^  "^  "BfKATtt  JeiNT  Resolution  6  > 

"Joipt   resoiution    memorlalizlttg    the    Con- 

"•         ,  sress  qf  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 

,^    designation  of  any  Federal  lands  in  J4e- 

*"  m  ,    vada  a«^  primitive    or    wilderness    axeas 

'  n  *'     "Whereas    the   economy    of    the    state    of 

*  \  '  Nevada' is  based  upon   its  agriculture,  min- 

.'.'      Ing,    she^    and    cattle   Industries,   and    the 

\      use  of   its  waters  for  irrigation   and'*^reUted 

'    purposes;  and 

"Whereas  more  than  86  percent  6f  the  land 
area  of  tiie  State  of  Nevada  is  federnlly 
owned:  and 

"Whereas  (i>e  designation  as  wilderness  or 
prlmlthre  areas  of  any  of  such  f'^^erally 
X  owned  lands  would  restrict  the  full  utillBa- 
■^  tlon  of  natural  resources  and  deny  to  the 
natural  rcaources  industries  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  the  right  to  develop  wisely  the  natu- 
ral resources  contained  In  such  areas  within 
the  Stat.r    .Tiifl  would  also  deny  ready  access 


to  these  areas  to  millions  of  American  clt- 
Izeivs.  iUl  Ui  the  detriment  of  such  Industries 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  In- 
dustries of  the  State  of  Nevada  Is  Its  tourist 
trade  and  wildlife  attractions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  fointlp.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  ther  United 
States  to  prevent  the  designation  of  any 
lands  in  Nevada  as  primitive  or  wilderness 
areas  and  the  creation  of  locked-up  areas  for 
a  single -purpose  use  which  would  deny  to 
the  natural  resources  Industries  the  right  to 
develop  wisely  the  natural  resources  of  such 
areas  iuid  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  such 
Industries  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada:   and   be  It   further 

•Resolved.  That  all  agencies  administering 
Federal  lands  do  so  with  the  view  of  develop- 
ing the  full  multiple  us*  of  the  lands  to 
further  the  general  welfare  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Nevada;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•Resoh'ed.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legUlative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  mem- 
t>er  of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

"Passed  by  the  assembly  March  13,  1961. 
"Chestee    S.    Christensem, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Huest. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  2,  1961. 

"Rex  Bell.  j 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola  H.  Aemstsong, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Grant  Sawyex, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 


PROTECTION  Ol  AMERICAN  LIVES 
AND  PROPERTY  IN  CUBA— RESO- 
LUTION --:  I        ^      ■     I 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  on  March 
27,  1961,  the  Prontiw  Detachment  of  the 
Maiine  Corps  League  of  Winsted.  Conn., 
adopts  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
U.S.  Government  take  every  precaution 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property 
in  Cuba  and,  Ib  particular,  at  the  Ouan- 
tanama  Naval  Base. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
I'esolution  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I^coRD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  OoV^rffttment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Insure  the  saf ety'of  its  cltlEens 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  ^ 

Whereas  many  American  civilians  and 
military  personnel  In  Ouba  face  possible 
hiutn.  and  -^ 

Whereas  these  Americans  are  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  the  XJ3.  Government: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rewired,  That  Frontier  Detachment.  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  is  oOlclally  on  record  as 
supporting  all  measures  and  policies  of  our 
Goverrtment  which  are  designed  to  insure 
the  protection  of  American  lives  and  pmp- 
erty   in  Cuba;   and  be  at  further  n,% 

Re.tolved.  That  particular  attention  |  be 
paid  to  those  Americans  fulfilling  their  du- 
ties at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base;  and  be 
it  further 


Resolr-ed.  That  in  the  event  an  attempt  Is 
made  by  Castro  forces  to  seize  control  bf 
said  base,  that  the  full  resources  of  this 
Government  be  marshaled  to  aid,  support 
and  defend  these  Americans;  and  be  it 
furtbei* 

Re-iolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  national  headquarters. 
Marine  Corps  League,  Department  of  Con- 
necticut. Marine  Corps  League,  the  Marines 
magazine  for  publication,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Thomas  Dodo  for  insertion  into  "' 
the  Congressional  Record. 


REPOKTB   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAQNUSON.  frcwn  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce,  without  ameftidment: 

S.  1456.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No. 
2621. 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  ionendment : 

S.  1222.  A  bill  relating  to  documenutlon 
and  Inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  (Rept   No.  277). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  without 
amendment : 

S  629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  264); 

8.637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction 
on  the  conveyance  of  surpltis  land  for  hls- 
toric-moniunent  purposes    (Rept.  No.   265); 

S.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  emp>ower  certain  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  General  Bert- 
ices  Administration  to  administer  oaths  to 
wiUiesses  (Rept.  No.  266); 

S  539.  A  bill  to  make  nationals.  American 
and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain  scholarships 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  267); 

S.  640.  A  bill  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Govra-nment  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
In  advance  for  required  publications,  and 
for   other   purposes    ( Rept.   No    268 ) ; 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  of  June 
1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonuniformed  special  policemen  (Rept.  No. 
269): 

S.  649  A  bill  to  amend  section  714  of  title 
32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office  (Rept, 
No  270) ;  and 

S.  796  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  so 'as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  persocbl  property  by  SUte  distribu- 
tion agencies,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  271). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs,  with- 
out ameildment: 

I"'.  8.  1317.  A  bill  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
oil  the  Island  ol  Hawaii,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  272) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.Q.311.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt    (Rept    No    273): 
and 
an  4940.  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  im- 

ts  of  Philippine  tobacco  (Rept.  No.  274). 
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By   Mr    MILLER,   from   the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment . 

HR  5571  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the  Efligy 
Mounds  National  Munument  in  the  Slate  of 
lowB,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  275). 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  irom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsuldJ  Affairs.  wlthovit 
■■mendment 

S.  1768  A  bill  to  provide  for  th^  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  pavments  of  tribal 
trust  fund.s     Rept    No   27'3  i  . 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  J  Res  398  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation   (Rept.  No.  278). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'COORDINA- 
TION OF  INFORMATION  ON  CUR- 
RENT SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  SLT-PORTED 
BY  THE  US  GOVERNMENT"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  S 
REPT    NO    263' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  255.  sections 
1-4,  86th  Congress,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Coordination  of  Information 
on  Current  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment Supported  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— Administrative  and  Scientific 
Problems  and  Opportunities  of  Central 
Registration  of  Research  Projects  in 
Science  and  &isrineering,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printt'd 


of 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNI3,  from  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services 

Edward  A  McDermott,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  nnd 
Defense  Mobilization; 

Paul  R  Ignatius,  if  Massachusetts,  to  be 
.•\s3istant   Secretary  of   the  Army:    and 

John  H  Rubel.  of  California,  to  t)e  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  one  brigadier  gen- 
eral, two  major  generals,  and  one  lieu- 
tenant general  in  the  AiTny.  three  rear 
admirals  in  the  Navy,  and  three  briga- 
dier generals  and  two  lieutenant  gen- 
erals m  the  Air  Force,  and  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm  John  W.  Crumpacker,  Supply 
C')rps,  U.S  Sc.vy.  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  In  the  Department 
of  the  Navy; 

Ma]  Gen.  Frank  A  Bogart.  Regular  Air 
F  jrce.  and  Ma  J  Gen  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  In  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant gener;ii. 


Peter  Corradi,  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  the  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  U.S,  Navy; 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Calvin  Lambert.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U,S.  Army),  for 
appointment  as  the  Adjutajnt  General.  U.S. 
Army,  as  major  general  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  as  major 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Stales: 

Maj.  Gen.  Webster  Anderson.  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, US.  Army;,^ 

Brig  Gen  Julian  Alexander  Wilson.  Army 
of  the  United  St/ites  (colonel,  US.  Army), 
for  appointment' as  major  general  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

Col.  Harold  W.  Ohlke.  Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.  Don  S.  Wenger,  Regular  Air  Force, 
medical,  and  Col.  Samuel  C.  Phillips.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force;  for  temporary  appointment  in 
the  US    .Mr  Force; 

''  Col.  Oscar  John  Ogren.  Dental  Corps,  for 
appointment  as  brigadier  general.  Dental 
Corps.  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

MaJ  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson,  Jr  ,  US 
Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U  S    Army: 

MaJ  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson.  Jr.,  US. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general;   and 

Capt.  Louis  R  LaPortc,  Civil  Engineers 
Cbrps.  US.  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr'  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  re- 
port favorably,  4,900  nominations  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below, 
3,190  nominations  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corp^  in  the  grade  of  commander 
and  captain  and  below,  and  1,470  nomi- 
nations in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below.  Included  in  the.se 
groups  are  appointments  of  the  Military. 
Naval,  and  A.-:  Force  Academies.  All 
of  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  CoNGRissiON.fL  Record.  In  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it,^|bo  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTTON 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
AdmlnisUative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  238) 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  ib«  public 
to  information;  ta  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  I  for  himself.  Mr. 
HiCKENi^ooPTR ,  Mr.  MVNxrr.  Mr. 
Young  of  Nc-th  Dakota,  Mr  Hart, 
Mr    E^sTLJ^ND.  Mr    Holland,  and  Mr. 

M(  (-    \STHT  )  : 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Talmadce  when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By -Mr    ERVIN : 

S  1909  A  bill  to^  amend  section  17  of  the 
War  Claims^ct  of  1948  to  authorize  rehear- 


ing of  cerUln  claims;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Br    Mr.  HICKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McGee  )  : 

S  1910  A  bin  to  provide  a  pilot  plant  for 
the  development  of  the  hunaan  and  natural 
resources  of  Indian  reservations  by  provid- 
ing an  incentive  to  stimulate  such  develop- 
ment: U>  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hicket  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.irate  heading.) 

By    Mr     METCALP    (for    himself    and 
Mr    Ma-nstield)  : 

S  1911  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  -to  provide  that  Income  de- 
rived by  an  Indi.in  from  tribal  lands  or  al- 
lotted and  restricted  Indian  lands  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8.  1912  A  bill  to  Increase  the  approprlaliuii 
authorization  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Irrigation  and  power  sys- 
tems of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect. Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    KEATING; 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.   Keating    when 
he    introduced    the    above    Joint    resolution 
which  appear   under  a  separate  heading  i 


RESOLL  i ION 


DESIGNATION  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
WEEK  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
ITS  98TH  ANNIVERSARY' 

Mr  k.vNDOLPH  'for  himself  and  Mr 
Byrd  of   West  Virginia)    submitted  the 
following      resolution      'S.     Res.      149' 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  observances  are  being  held 
throughout  the  United  States  this  year 
commemorating  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Civil  War  which  tested  and  strength- 
ened the  Union  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  born 
of  the  tragic  conflict  of  the  Civil  War.  ob- 
serves on  June  20  of  this  year  the  98th  an- 
niversary of  Its  creation  as  a  Stat*  by  order 
of   proclamation   of   President   Lincoln;    and 

Whereas  the  State  "of  West  Virginia  pro- 
vides an  actual  and  sj-mbollc  link  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  during  the 
years  of  America's  westward  expansion  wa.s 
a  main  artery  of  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  western 
frontiers;   and 

Whereas  West  Virginia  occupies  a  vital 
role  In  providing  fuels  and  Umber  for 
American  Industry,  has  created  a  vast  mod- 
ern industrial  and  chemical  complex  In  I  Us 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  valleys,  and  maintains 
an  Important  position  lil  American  glass, 
pcjttery  and  ceramij^s  industries;    and 

Whereas  the  citize^is  of  West  Virginia  are 
now  engaged  In  an  ambitious  cooperative 
program  of  revitalizing  the  economy  of  their 
State,  and  modernizing  and  beautifying 
their  communities,  farms  and  highways  to 
enhance  the  natural  grandeur  of  our  States 
scenery  for  the  benefit  of  all.  and 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  June  18  24 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  will  be  en- 
gaged In  an  active  and  lnt«»nse  effort 
through  all  media  of  communication  to 
focus  attention  ui>on  their  program  of  re- 
vivifying the  social,  cultural  and  economic 
conditions  of  their  State:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  th«  week 
of  June   18  24   be  set  aside  as  West  Virginia 
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Week  In  commemoration 'of  the  State's  98th 
anniversary  and  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tinuing contributions  of  West  Virginia  to 
the    strength   of   this    Natidnal    Union. 


NATIONAL    PROGRAM    FOR    ERADit 
CATION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  MuNDT.  YouNG  of  Noith  Dakota, 
Hart.  Eastland,  Holland  and  Mc- 
Carthy I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  initiate  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera. 
Of  the  diseases  which  confront  the 
hog  producers  of  this  country  today,  hog 
cholera  ii>  considered  to  be  the  most 
serious.  This  disease  is  estimated  to  cost 
our  hog  producer.s  an  annual  loss  of  over 
t50  million,  includint?  the  co.sts  of  the 
vaccination  proyiam  for  its  prevention. 
Ill  addition  to  oui  domestic  losses  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  hog  cholera,  this 
dist*a.se  has  also  cau.sed  a  restriction  of 
our  exports  of  pork  Some  11  coun- 
tries now  prohibit  or  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  pork  produced  in  the  United 
States  Equally  a.s  important,  if  not 
more  so.  is  the  fact  that  we  run  the  ri.sk 
of  having  Canada  which  i.s  a  sub- 
stantial impoitei  of  our  jx)ik.  place  re- 
strictions on  our  exiwrts  if  ue  fail  to 
eliminate  this  di.'^ease. 

This  di.sease  can  be  completely 
eliminated  with  a  concerted  national 
prot!ram  Thi.s  ha.s  been  vividly 
demonstrated  by  Canada  which  has  had 
a  very  siicces.«ful  proKi-ini  for  years.  As 
a  result.  Canadian  pork  producei-s  pay 
only  an  averat;*-  of  one-half  cent  pro- 
rated p<»i  hog  inaikeled  lui  the  entii'e 
program,  as  oppo.si  d  to  a  prorated  cost 
of  42  cents  pH^r  hot:  .sold  m  the  United 
States  for  vaccination  alone 

Many  States  ha\''  expiessed  an  in- 
tf'iesl  in  a  natioi^al  eradication  program 
and  have  taken  active  steps  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  on  then  own  It  us  (generally 
recounized  that  a  Federal  projjiam  will 
be  needed  to  control  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  hoes  since  such  movements  of 
."^wine  could  mlroduct-  ihr  disea.se  uito 
areas  where  it  had  k>een  crac^icated 

The  propram  as  envisioned  undei  this 
^.bill  is  to  be  earned  out  in  coojjeration 
with  the  State-  <in  a  Federal-State 
matching  ba-sL-^  Both  Federal  and 
State  officials  would  work  topether  in 
detecting  and  piovmf;  ca.ses  of  hog 
cholera  Di.sea.sed  anirnal.s  would  be 
condemned  by  the  particulai  Stale  in- 
volv«'d  and  destroyed  The  costs  of 
indemnifying  the  owners  would  be 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments on  a  50-50  basis. 

The  proposed  bill  is  self-explanatory, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  be  printed  at  this  jxjint  in  the 
Record 

The      PRESIDING      (^FPTCER       ("Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chaii  ■       The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  i-eferred,  and 
without  obje<tioii   the  bill  will  be  punted 
in  the  Record 

The  bill  iS  1908'  to  piovide  for  a 
national  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr  Talmadgi  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators  >  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  referred 
to   the  Committee   on   Agriculture   and 


Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatices  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  assembled  That  in  or- 
der to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  swine 
herds  of  the  Nation,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hog  choler».  to  decrease  substantially  the 
estimated  fifty  million  doUar  annual  loss 
from  hog  cholera,  to  expand  export  markets 
for  ix»rk  and  pork  products  now  restricted 
on  account  of  hog  cholera,  and  to  otherwise 
l)rotect  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  (1 1  t<^)  initiate 
a  national  hog  cholera  eradication  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  several  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
May  29.  1884.  as  amended  (21  U  S.C.  114a). 
and  related  legislation,  nnd  (2)  to  prohibit 
or  restrict,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
m  him  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  February  2.  1903.  as  amended  (21 
use  111)-,  the  interstate  movement  of 
vtrulent  hog  cholera  virus  or  other  hog  chol- 
era virus  to  the  extent  he  determines  nec- 
essary In  order  to  effectuate  such  eradication 
program 

Sec  2.  (a I  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  .»nd  directed  to  esUbllsh  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  (1)  eleven 
members  selected  from  representatives  of 
the  swine  and  related  Industries.  State  and 
local  Government  agencies,  professional  and 
scientific  groups,  and  the  general  public 
and  (2)  one  memijer  selected  from  the  of- 
ficers and  emplojees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  shall  serve  as  chafrman  of 
the  Committee  The  Committee  shall  meet 
at   the  call   of   the   Secretary. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  initiation  of  the  national  hog  cholera 
eradication  program  referred  to  in  the  first 
se>;tion  of  this  Act.  and  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  plans  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  such  program 

(c)  Committee  members  other  than  the 
chairman  shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
l>e  entitled  to  compeiisation,  but  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  pay  their  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  (or  per  diem  In  lieu 
thereof)  in  connection  with  their  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  the  commfltee 


PILOT  PLANT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  HUMAN  AND  N,\TURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  INDIAN  RESERV.A- 
TIONS 

Mr  HICKEV  Mr  Piesident.  on  be- 
half of  my.self  and  my  colleague,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr, 
MrGEEi,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  pilot  plan 
for  tlje  development  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  Indian  i  e.'^ervations 
by  piovidine  an  incentive  to  stimulate 
such  development  Many  people  out- 
side of  Govei  nmt  nt  have  recognized  the 
obligation  the  American  people  owe  to 
the  Indian  tribes  displaced  during  the 
time  our  country  was  de.velopiiig  its  his- 
tory and  the  underlymti  conclusion  of 
tho.se  people  who  are  not  m  Government 
has  been  that  the  most  desnable  way  to 
rehabilitate  the  Indian  and  accept  the 
obligation  America  owes  him  is  to  permit 
him  to  participate  in  the  decisions  or  to 
make  the  decisions  of  how  best  this  can 
be  accompli.slied. 

The  bill  introduced  today  comes  about 
because  of  an  a.cieement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Shoshoni  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe  on  the  Wind 


River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  and  a 
W.voming  corporation  desiring  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  on  the  les- 
ervation  an  enterpri.se  which  will  pro- 
vide substantial  employment  for  the 
Indian  and  a  part  owneiship  in  a  cor- 
poration which  will  contribute  to  the 
tribal  funds  which  have  been  sustained 
by  oil  loyalties  that  are  continually  re- 
ducing. The  philosophy  of  imiwsinti 
Government  conclusions  from  the  top  on 
the  Indians  has  been  compared  to  feed- 
ing castor  oil  to  children  The  Indians 
resist  this  appi-oach  and  many  of  the 
other  American  citizens  resist  it  and  feel 
that  the  will  of  the  Indian  himself  is  the 
onjy  solution  to  rehabilitating  him  in 
the  manner  he  truly  deserves  There- 
foi-e.  it  is  our  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
seriou.sly  considered  as  a  new  approach 
to  satisfying  the  obligation  so  many 
Americans  feel  to  the  race  of  people  who 
have  been  displaced  duimg  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  great  Nation. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

Tlie  bill  S.  1910'  to  provide  a  pilot 
plant  for  the  development  of  the  l.ianan 
and  natural  resources  of  Ii^dian  Resei  - 
vations  by  providing  an  incentive  to 
stimulate  such  development,  mtioduced 
by  Mr.  Hickly  'for  himself  and  Mr 
McGeei.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  leferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.     , 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
RF^SIDENCE  REQLHREMENTS  FOR 
VOTING  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  refei-ence.  aii 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  settii\g 
a  maximum  residei^ce  I'equiiement  foi 
voting  m  presidential  elections  I  want 
to  make  it  ab.solutely  clear  that  my 
amendment  applies  only  to  pi-esidential 
elections.  It  does  not  apply  to  State  oi 
local  elections  or  to  elections  for  the 
Senate   oi    House   of   Representatives 

This  resolution  is  a  maximum.  It 
would  not  bind  the  States  except  to  sa.\ 
that  they  cannot  have  a  residence  i-e- 
quirement  which  exceeds  90  days  for 
piesident lal  elections.  Many  States  and 
election  districts  alreadj'  ^lavc  adopted 
residence  requiremeiits  lower  thai;  90 
days  for  presidential  elections  I  think 
this  is  desirable,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  few  exceptions,  all  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  will  be  able  to  set 
their  i-esidence  requii^ements  for  iiew 
voters  well  below  90  days  for  presiden- 
tial elections 

On  the  basis  of  a  sui'vey  of  Governors 
on  State  and  local  i-esidence  lequire- 
ments  which  I  recently  concluded.  I  am 
well  aware  that  most  State  chief  execu- 
tives believe  residence  requiiements  for 
voting  are  and  should  be  solely  within 
the  .iurisdiction  of  the  States.  While  1 
agree  with  them  on  the  fundamental 
jurisdictional  issue,  I  am  afiaid  that 
there  are  .some  States  and  areas  in  which 
residence  KXjuirements  will  never  tx 
libeialized  unle.ss  some  mimmal  Federal 
action    is    taken.      I    believe    tliat    my 
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amendment,  which  apphes  just  to  pres- 
idential elections,  represents  a  reason- 
able and  workable  solution,  without  at 
the  same  time  infringing  unduly  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Slates. 

I  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  would  not  do  the  whole  job. 
While  90  days  may  be  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement for  new  residents,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  this  kind  of  a  requirement 
combined  with  liberalized  absentee  bal- 
loti,  xules  permitting  new  residents  who 
do  not  meet  the  90-day  requirement  to 
vote  absentee  in  their  States  of  former 
residence.  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
cently proposed  that  this  combined  ap- 
proach be  adopted  in  New  York.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  expediting  some 
practical  and  constructive  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  I  feel  that  the  90-day 
requirement  by  itself  is  a  worthwhile  in- 
novation. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  at  the 
forthcoming  hearings  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  relating  to  electoral 
reforms  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  careful  and  .serious  .study  will 
be  given  to  my  proposal 

There  is  nothing  .so  precious  m  a  de- 
mocracy as  the  right  to  vote  Protect- 
ing and  strengthening  this  right  is  one 
of  the  most  important  obligations  of 
government.  In  my  mind,  there  is  no 
question  that  something  must  be  dono 
to  help  the  approximately  8  million 
loyal  and  interested  America::  cuizens 
who  because  they  move  from  one  place 
to  another  shortly  prior  to  an  election 
are  prevented  from  voting  for  the  hold- 
ers of  national  offices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  lomt  resolu- 
tion printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  a.sk  uiianimou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  summary  analysis  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  residence  requirements  for  vot- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  wili  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  loint  resolution  and  sum- 
mary analysis  w.l!  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  joint  resolution  'vS  J  Res  90  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  resi- 
dence requirements  for  votins  m  presi- 
dential elections,  introduced  by  Mr 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committer  on  the 
JudiciaiTi  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resell  ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

Te^e-ntativ^"  of  the  United  States  of  America 
•.ri  Congre'^s  a.i-it'-mbled  {  tifo-third':  of  each 
Hoiite  ronnirmi(7  therein  \.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purf)oses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
o.'  '-l^e  sever  il  States 

'  ARTICLE    — 

••Section  1  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion held  In  any  State  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  m  p.irt  of  f boosing  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  sh:ill  be  denied 
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the  right  to  vote  for  sucli  electors  In  such 
election  because  of  any  residence  require- 
ment imposed  by  such  State  if  such  citizen 
h.-^s  resided  in  such  State,  or  the  political 
subdivision  ther«v>f  with  res;>ect  to  which  the 
requirement  applies  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ninety  days  preceding  such  election. 

■  SBf  2  This  article  shall  be  InoperatlTe 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  Slates  by  the  Congress  " 

The  summary  analysis   presented   by 
Mr    Keating  is  as  follows: 
Summary     Memo     on     Residence     Requim- 
MENTS    rem    Voting 

Ail  States  now  require  more  than  90  days' 
residence  for  State  and  local  offices,  but 
some  make  an  exception  for  presidential 
elections.  For  example:  Wisconsin.  10  days; 
Ohio,  40  days;  California,  54  days;  Missouri. 
60  days;  6  States  have  legislation  pending 
to  liberalize  residence  requirements  for  presi- 
dential elections,  including  New  Ydrk.  30 
days;  12  other  Governors  have  said  that  they 
favor  this  approach.  President  Kennedy  has 
proposed  90  days  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
.  New  York  at  present;  State.  1  year;  county, 
4  months,  election  district.. 30  days.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  proposes;  State.  6  months: 
county.  3  months;  district,  30  days;  Presi- 
dent and  Vice* President  only,  30  days;  ab- 
sentee, for  1  year,  a  former  resident  can 
vote  absentee  In  New  York.  If  he  Is  not 
otJierwLse  qualified  In  his  new  State  of  resi- 
dence (Connecticut  approach). 

Present    State    requlremenU    (50    States) 
2   years  in  3   States;    1   year  In   36  States.    6 
mo.iths  in  12  States.  -^ 

Absentee  ballots  permitted  former  resi- 
dents for  President  and  Vice  President:  Con- 
necticut. 2  years  after  leaving  State;  Ver- 
mont. 15  months  after  leaving  State. 


to  Senate  bill  1021,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1961  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
pF  AMENDMENT 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
tl>e  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Johnston  I  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment  to  Senate  bill. 
S.  1021.  the  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  F^LE 
PEPORT.  ON  HOUSING  BILL— MI- 
NORITY OR  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midniuht  Saturday  night  to 
file  a  report  on  the  housing  bill,  and  that 
any  minority  or  individual  views  may  be 
included  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961  — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  H.ARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  iS.  1021  >  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  a.ssistance  for  educa- 
tion, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  CI-ARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  profX).«;ed  bv  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021,  supra,  which  wfr^'  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PROUTY  .submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021.  supra,  which  wf-re  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  KEATING  <for  him.self  and  Mr 
Scott  )  submitted  amendment^,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 


PROFESSIONAL  TEAM  SPORTS  AND 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BIIX 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  11.  1961.  the  names  of 
Mr  Hruska,  Mr  Wuev  and  Mi  Long  of 
Missouri,  were  added  as  cospousors  of 
the  bill  (S.  18561  to  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  designated 
professional  team  .sports,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators*  on  May  11. 
1961. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HLARING.-5  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS ON  RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSING  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLANS  NOS.  1. 
2.   3    AND  4 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
desire  to  make  the  followmj?  announct- 
ment  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
Senate  Resolutions  148.  147.  141>.  and  143. 
expressing  disapproval  of  Reorj^anization 
Plans  No.  1.  SEC;  No  2.  FCC;  No  2. 
CAB;  and  No  4,  FTC,  of  1961  for  June 
6  and  7.  1961 

Because  the  committees  which  exer- 
cise legislative  oversitiht  over  the  regula- 
tory agencies  which  are  the  .«-ubjects  of 
the  plans  have  a  special  interest  in  these 
agencies,  I  requested  the  Committee  on 
BankinR  and  Currency  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  to  let  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  have  the  t>enefit 
of  their  views  and  recommendations  on 
the  resolutions  of  disapproval  Follow- 
ing this  request,  I  have  brrn  advi.sed  that 
the  Committee  on  Bankmt;  and  Currency 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  Plan  No  1, 
SEC.  for  May  23.  24  and  25.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commf  rce  has  .<;che(luled  hear- 
ings on  Plan  No  2.  tX:c.  for  May  23, 
1961.  and  on  Plan  No.  3,  CAB,  for  June 
8.  1961. 

It  is  'expected  that  following  their 
hearings  these  committees  will  submit 
their  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  in  thnr 
con.videratiDn  of  the  jjending  resolutions 
of  disapproval 

I  suggest  that  any  .Senator  who  desires 
to  be  heard  on  these  resolutions  let  us 


know  in  advance  if  possible  in  order  tliat 
a  convement  time  may  be  arranged  to 
hejir  him. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  addres-ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD    as  follows 

By  Mr  KUCHEL: 
Address  de;i\ered  by  SenaUir  Thomas  H 
KL'CHti.  before  tlie  annual  banquet  of  the 
Aasoclaiiou  <■'.  American  Editorial  Cartoon- 
I8U,  Los  Angeles.  May  13.  19fll,  entitled  •'Free 
Peoples  Need  To  Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 


BIRTHDAY    CONGRATUI^TIONS    TO 
SENATORS  JAVITS  AND  KEATING 

Mr  MANSFIEIT)  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  anticipate'  the  distmgui.shed  mi- 
nority leader  I  mvite  the  attention  of 
Senator.?  to  the  fact  that  today  is  tlje 
birthday  anniveisary  of  the  two  di.stin- 
KUislied  Senator.s  from  N»-w  York  State 
Hon     Jacob   Javi^ts    and    Hr)n    Kenneth 

KtATlNG 

I  congratulate  and  commend  them  on 
this  happy  occasion,  altliough  11  becomes 
less  happy  as  we  become  more  advanced 
in  years 

In  my  opinion  t^ey  are  extremely  dili- 
gent Senators*.  Triey  are  always  on  the 
job  They  are  active  legislatively;  and 
I  think  they  represent  their  parly  and 
their  State  extremely  well 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident  I  think 
'  I  .should  go  a  step  further  I  not  only 
congratulate  the  two  Senators,  but  I  con- 
gratulate the  Empire  State  of  New  York 
for  being  so  ably  and  con-scientiously 
represented  in  the  U  S    Senate 

The.se  Senators  have  broui;ht  to  then 
task  diligence,  di.sceinment  and  a  dedi- 
cated spirit,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
invariably  they  aie  at  then  poits  They 
are  devoted  to  the  work  which  they  do 
on  committees  In  that  respect  I  speak 
with  some  authority  for  I  serve  on  the 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsJ.  and  I  serve  on  the  Judici- 
v^  ary  Committee  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York    ,Mr    Keating! 

I  trust  that  the  great  populace  of  New 
York  State  can  hear  the.sf  feeble  words 
May  they  take  wmgs  and  po  a'.',  over  the 
State,  when  I  .say  that  the  people  of  the 
Stale  are  to  be  congratuiatt-d  on  the 
discernment  with  which  they  cho.se  when 
they  selected  the.se  two  great  Senator.s 


BIRTHDAY    CONGRATULATIONS    TO 
SENATORS  WILLIAMS  AND  BOGGS 
OP     DELAWARE      AND     BUSH,     OF 

CONNECTICLn' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  M:  Prtsident  having 
alluded  to  the  birthday  anniversaries  ol 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  thus  week  there  were 
three  other  birthday  anni\Vrsarics  on 
tlie  minority  side.  Tlie  minority  is  rich 
in  bii'thday  anniversaries  this  week 
The  list  includes  the  di.'-tmguished  Sena- 


tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Brsul,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware \  Mr  BoGGsJ.  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  !  Mr  Wil- 
liams I . 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
these  birthday  anniversaries  come  so 
close  together,  for  both  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  New  York  and 
the  two  di-stinguiihed  Senators  from 
Delaware. 

AH  of  them  merit  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations I  reiterate  what  I  pie- 
viously  said,  that  their  States  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  selections  they 
have  made  May  such  discerninent  con- 
tinue for  a  long  tune 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
express  the  hope  that,  with  age  will 
come  greatei  wi.sdom 

DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    INFORMA- 
TION   POLICIES 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  a 
statement  I  placed  in  the  Record  May  16 
referred  to  a  deletion,  by  someone  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  of  testimony  in 
the  galley  proof  of  a  hearing  held  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
transcript  of  which  testimony  had  pre- 
viously been  cleared  for  .security  by  the 
Defense  Department 

When  this  deletion  became  knovkn.  on 
May  9  I  wrote  to  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  AffairK  A  thur 
Sylvester. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  Mr  Sylvester  be  insei  ted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  9.  1961 
Hon    A«THtTm  Stlvestkr. 
Atristant  Srrrrta-y  of  Defrrute. 
Thr  Prn:ag<n    }^' ashmgton .  D.C. 

DiAR  Me  Se(  RiTTAtT  Confirming  our  con- 
\fTs.itin:i  I  am  totally  al  a  loss  to  find  out 
why  certain  items  incident  t^)  a  sluft  in  fx>si- 
tion  were  lakei.  out  of  tl.e  Rallt-y  proof  after 
having  been  pas.'^ed  f.>r  security  by  tie  De- 
partment of  Defense  in   the  tran.scrlpt 

I  would  appreciate  your  reading  this  care- 
fully— am  confident  much  of  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  serurity— and  would 
also  appreciate  yoiir  editing  same  to  let  me 
know  what  could  be  made  part  of  the  public 
record 

Witii  high  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stuabt  Stmincton 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  this  morning  that  I 
ha\e  now  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Sylvester  which  states  that  the  tes- 
timony in  question  is  being  declassified 
for  publication;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
conM^nt  that  Secretary  Sylvester's  letter, 
dated  May  16.  be  inserted  at  this  point 
m  the  Recokd. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECopn 
as  follows: 

.\ssiSTANT  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington    DC  ,  May  16.  19€! 
Hon    Stuart  Stminoton. 
UJS   Senate. 

Deae  Senator  ."^TMrNCTON  Tliis  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  y  mr  letter  of  May  9  questioning 
the    ellmlnatioji    of    testimony     before    the 


Senate  .^^med  Services  Cammlttee  from  the 
galley  p)rool  that  liad  been  passed  fur  secviiity 
in  the  transcript 

The  material  was  originally  cleared  01.  the 
recommendation  ol  a  reviewing  officer  who 
telt  there  was  nothing  objectionable  on  the 
grounds  ot  security  A  different  reviewing 
ofiflcer  m  liandling  the  galley  priH>f  of  the 
same  material,  felt  that  there  wui  objection 
on  the  ground.'-  1.1I  security  Tiiese  two  coii- 
trary  views  indicated  that  the  suMt-ct  mat- 
ter IS  II.  the  s(>-ca,ied  gr&y  urea 

I  have  per^'.nai;y  reviewt-d  \he  material 
and  have  oi.rluded  iflie  case  is  a  marginal 
one.  Therefore  I  ha-.e  decided  to  restore 
the  testimonv  11;  the  galley  pr-xif  beginning 
with  the  word  restore  and  ending  with 
i;:e  W'rds  "end  ol  restoration." 

1        Sincerely. 

Art  HI  R   .Syi-vesu  p. 

Mr   SYMINGTON      I  appreciate  very 
much    this    fine    cooperation    from    Mr 
Sylvester       I    am    requesting    that    the 
testimony   m    question    be   published    by 
the  committee 

Apparently  theie  is  now  to  be  a  real 
effort  to  at  least  curtail  the  steady 
stream  of  unilateral  propaganda  ema- 
nating fiom  the  various  military  installa- 
tions .supported  by  all  three  services,  m 
this  coiuitry  and  around  the  globe 

In  this  connection  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  Secretary  McNamara  ap- 
parently intends  to  have  the  Department 
of  Defense  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  in  that  he  intends  to 
have  the  proper  civilian  heads  make  the 
broad  policy  decisions,  instead  of  ha\ing 
thase  decisions  supplied  by  the  military. 

Citizens  who  are  interested  in  both  the 
security  and  solvency  of  the  country  can 
only  be  c ratified  by  this  development. 


THE  OVERSEAS  WEEKLY 

Mr  SCHOEPPEI,  Mr  President  we 
have  heard  much  of  Gen  Edwin  A. 
Walker's  troubles.  A  very  enlightening 
article  entitled  "The  Overseas  Weekly." 
written  by  George  E.  Sokolsky^  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
16,  1961  Among  other  things.  Mr, 
Sokolsky  had  this  to  say 

■V^ho  has  set  this  newspaper  up  us  „n 
agency  to  monitor  the  thinking  and  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  Oi  officers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army?  Surely  this  episode  calls  for  an 
investigation  by  a  congressional  committee 
to  discover  what  really  happened  in  the 
Walker  incident.  Was  the  general  con^.n^.it- 
ting  an  offense,  or  was  he  per.'ieciited  for 
lojmty? 

This  article  happens  to  coincide  with 
my  views,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   0\  f.rsea.s   W  eek  -.^  y 
I  (By  George  E   Sokolsky) 

Ha\ine  read  of  Gen  Edwin  A  Walker's 
troubles  I  tliought  it  might  be  well  iv  liave 
a  look  at  the  Overseas  Weekly  which  »;.s 
responsible  for  the  fracas  Tlie  new^jjape.' 
accused  the  general  in  eflect  of  brainwash- 
ing American  troops  with  America  -doc- 
trines. V     ' 

I  got  two  copies  of  this  newspaper  Which 
says  that  it  is  "a  touch  of  home  away  from 
home  "  So  it  Is  full  of  pictures  of  bosom> 
girls  On  page  3.  I  came  upnin  the  Crcneral 
Walker   siorv       The    newspaper    asserts    that 
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the  gemra'  is  m  be  investigated  because 
the  Overseas  Weekly  accused  him  of  expos- 
lug  American  troops,  "to  the  philosophy  of 
the  controversial  John  Birch  Society  "  The 
Weekly  itself  reports  that  General  Walker 
had  referred  U)  it  as,  ■immoral,  unscrupu- 
lous, corrupt  and  destructive  " 

Men  may  differ  as  to  policies  and  Idea-^ 
but  no  law  forbids  anyone  from  Joining  the 
John  Birch  Society  or  from  advocating  Its 
policies  This  organization  does  not  pro- 
pose* U)  overthrow  the  American  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  The  issue  of 
the  Overseas  Weekly  at  which  I  am  looking 
gives  the  impression  that  membership  in 
this  society  is  a  crime  of  .sorts 

The  principle  set  forth  bv  'his  newspaper 
,1s  emb'Xlied  in  this  sentence 
'  We  dont  pretend  to  know  how  to  oper- 
ate militarily  and  we  have  never  thought 
we  had  a  right  to  dictate  the  thought  of 
others  No  man  h.vs  a  right  to  do  harm  to 
another  human  being   ' 

This  is  utter  nonsense  This  country  Is 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Soviet  universal 
state  This  country  is  doctnnally  oppc«ed 
to  communism  Every  Communist  is  an 
enemy  of  the  United  Suites  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  every  official  of  the  United  States 
to  dig  out  those  who  advocate  communism 
and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  theory  that  the  editors  of  the  Over- 
seas Weekly  may  say  what  they  please  but 
not  the  general  responsible  for  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  being  of  the  troops  is 
nonsense. 

The  tone  of  the  paper  may  best  be  de- 
scribed by  two  pictures  on  page  28  of  a 
German  girl  hardly  clothed  The  caption 
reads 

■Angehka  Gesemann,  Miss  Hesse  of  1960, 
Is  All  aspiring  21 -year-old  actress  whose  fa- 
vorite pastimes  are  traveling  and  meeting 
wealthy         men  Sounds         coldblooded? 

Well   *'  •    •  • 

Is  this  news  from  home'' 
The    Overseas    Weekly    states    its    purpose 
In  this  instance 

■But  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  news- 
paper to  bring  to  public  attention  any  Gov- 
ernment official  in  uniform  who  uses  his 
power  and  authority.  Government  means  of 
communication  to  influence  or  dictate  the 
beliefs  of  subordinates 

'It  is  furthermore  our  responsibility  to 
point  out  officials  who  propagate  beliefs  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  upheld  by  the 
d'jly  elected  leaders 

•  These  points,  we  believe,  are  important 
in  considering  the  situation  at  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division.  ■■ 

Who  has  set  this  newspaper  up  as  an 
agency  to  monitor  the  thinking  and  the 
expression  of  thought  of  officers  in  the 
American  Army''  Surely  this  episode  calls 
for  an  investigation  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  discover  what  really  happened  In 
the  Walker  Incident.  Was  the  general 
committing  an  oCfense  or  was  he  perse- 
cuted for  loyalty'' 


THE  URANIUM  PROGRAM— SPEECH 
BY  JESSE  C  JOHNSON.  DIRECTOR. 
DIVISION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS. 
US  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  delightful  prlvileaie  to  call  to  the 
attention-  of  the  US.  Senate  the  out- 
standing work  accomph.'^hed  by  Jesse 
Johnson,  a  native  of  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Raw  Materials  for  the  US.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Last  week  Mr  Johnson  was  awarded 
the  third  Ambrose  Moneil  Meaal  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  in  mineral  tech- 


nology The  award  consisted  of  a  gold 
medal  and  a  cash  prize — given  for  the 
first  time — of  $25,000  and  was  made 
May  12  at  Columbia  University 

Seldom  has  a  public  servant  been  rec- 
ognized in  this  manner,  and  I  am  con- 
fident his  recognition  will  serve  a.s  an 
inspiration  to  all  career  public  officials. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Clallam. 
Wash  ,  February  22.  1894.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  him  for  a  great 
many  years,  as  well  as  his  charming  wife. 
Alice,  the  gifted  reporter  here  in  the 
Nations  Capital  for  the  Seattle  Daily 
Times. 

After  earning  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  mining  engineering  and  geol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  Washington 
in  1919.  Mr.  Johnson  practiced  as  a  con- 
sulting mining  engineer  in  Seattle. 
Since  1942.  he  has  been  in  Government 
service,  first  as  an  engineer,  then  chief 
engineer  and  deputy  director  in  charge 
of  domestic  and  forf^ign  metal  procure- 
ment with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

In  1948.  Mr.' Johnson  joined  the  AEC. 
He  has  received  many  honors,  including 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Division  of 
Raw  Materials  has  been  credited  with 
developing  the  expansion  of  uranium  re- 
sources available  to  the  United  States, 
introducing  advanced  techniques  re- 
sponsible for  the  extraction  of  uranium 
ore  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  the  original  large  producing 
areas  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  citation  for  Mr.  Johnson  pointed 
out: 

Never  in  th*  history  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy has  a  scarce  metal  suddenly  become 
so  important  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  as  uranium  became  after  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  atomic  weapons 
and  never  has  a  challenge  of  meeting  the 
exceedingly  great  demands  for  such  metal 
been  so  successfully  met  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Not  oS^has  Mr.  Johnson  done  an 
outstanding,  job  technologically,  he  also 
has  beaii  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
skilled  and  successful  ambassadors  of 
good  will.  His  work  has  been  marked 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  cooperation  with 
his  counterparts  from  the  Governments 
of  Canada.  Great  Britain.  Australia. 
South  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Portugal. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  represented  the 
United  States  at  several  international 
conferences.  In  1946  he  was  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  delegation.  International  Tin 
Conference.  In  1955.  and  again  in  1958. 
he  was  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation. 
International  Conference  for  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  and  in  1960  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Uranium  Resources  and  Pos- 
sibilities. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  Ambrose 
Moneil  Medal  Award,  Mr.  Johnson  spoke 
with  great  authority  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  uranium  industry  and  its 
future  outlook.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  this  speech  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
The   Uranium    Program-  The  Development 

or        THE        INDUSTRT        AND        THE        PVTVRE 

Outlook 
(By  Jesse  C,  Johnson,   Director,  Division   of 
Raw   Materials   U.S.   Atomic   Energy   Com- 
mission,    ujjon    receipt    of    the    Ambroae 
Moneil    Medal    Award    at    Columbia    Unl-   , 
verslty.  May  12,  1961) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  distinguished 
honor  of  having  been  selected  as  a  recipient 
of  the  Ambrose  Moneil  Medal  Award  How- 
ever, in  accepting  this  award.  I  do  so  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  uranium  program  has  been  due  to 
the  efTorts  of  the  mining  industry — the 
prospectors  and  geologists,  the  small  opera- 
tors and  the  large  ccmpanies  I  take  thl« 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  this  country,  of  Canada,  of  Belgian 
Congo,  of  South  Africa,  of  Australia,  and  of 
Portugal. 

The  uranium  supplied  by  these  countries 
enabled  the  United  SUtea  to  maintain  its 
lead  in  nuclear  weapons  at  a  most  critical 
period  in  our  history  Our  poasesslon  of 
these  weapons  in  quantity  has  been  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  maintaining  peace  and  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  the  Western  World. 
No  single  material  ever  has  been  so 
essential  to  our  safety,  or  even  to  our  sur- 
vival, as  uranium  In  1947.  when  the  newly 
established  Atomic  Energy  Commission  first 
studied  the  program  it  was  to  administer, 
scarcity  of  uranium  loomed  as  a  major 
problem  Military  requirements — and  they 
were  small  compared  to  those  of  a  few  years 
later — could  not  be  met  from  existing  sources 
of  supply  More  than  90  percent  of  our 
uranium  then  came  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  most  of  the  remainder  from  a  small 
mine  In  Arctic  Canada.  Both  mines  since 
have  been  exhausted. 

Except  for  South  African  gold  tailings  and 
the  lo^-grade  domestic  shale  and  phosphate 
deposits,  there  were  no  known  uranium  de- 
posits which  could  supply  the  projected  mili- 
tary requirements.  The  only  commercial 
source  of  uranium  in  the  United  States  was 
the  small  vanadium-uranium  sedimentary- 
type  deposiu  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  Re- 
serves then  were  estimated  at  about  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  ore  containing  less  than  2.500 
tons  of  uranium  oxide.  The  pKJsslblllty  of 
developing  any  large  tonnage  of  such  ores 
was  considered  remote.  The  hope  for  im- 
portant low-cost  domestic  production  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  discovery  of  vein 
or  lode-type  deposits  rather  than  the  sedi- 
mentary-type deposits  which  since  have 
proved  to  be  the  world's  most  Important 
source  of  uranium. 

During  the  early  period  of  scarcity,  it  ap- 
peared that  large-scale  recovery  of  uranium 
from  low-grade  shales  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  military  requirements  Research 
and  development  projects  were  undertaken 
even  though  the  cost  of  uranium  might  be 
from  $40  to  »60  a  pound  of  oxide.  Recovery 
of  uranium  from  sea  water  also  was  sug- 
gested. 

The  best  available  Information  at  the  time 
indicated  that  any  large  use  of  nuclear 
power  would  have  to  depend  for  fuel  upwn 
these  low-grade  sources.  Consequently, 
those  looking  forward  to  the  development  of 
atomic  power  as  a  major  source  of  Indus- 
trial energy  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
such  high-cost  fuel  that  breeder  reactors 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  competitive 
power.  Although  the  breeder  reactor  still 
is  a  long-range  goal,  the  technical  difBcul- 
ties  In  developing  such  a  reactor  would  have 
greatly  delayed  the  advent  of  nuclear  power 
Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a 
memorandimi  on  atomic  power  prepwired  In 
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October  1947*  by  Dr    I.  I.  RRbl  and  Dr    J    R 
Oppenhelmer. 

•'In  order  to  make  at<^jmlc  power  available 
oiV  the  scale  of  present  power  consumption, 
one  of  two  things,  and  probably  both,  need 
to  occur.  One  Is  the  development  of  means 
of  mining  and  recovery  of  uranium  from 
deposits  presently  regarded  as  unworkable 
Tills  problem  is  of  more  than  tisual  dif- 
ficulty, because  the  urnnliim  deptjslts  so  far 
known  to  us  fall  either  In  the  class  of  Jilgh- 
Rrade  deposits,  which  are  quite  limited  in 
Llielr  known  occurrence,  and  whrose  prod- 
uct probably  will  not  exceed  a  few\  thousand 
Ions  a  year  as  an  average  for  the  iiext  dec- 
ade, or  In  the  class  of  very  leanXdeposlts 
InNXilvIng  typically  a  few  purls  In  10.000 
of  uranium.  It  ta  in  these  latter  that 
the  technical  progress  is  required,  not  only 
In  finding  methods  for  obtaining  the  ura- 
nium, but  in  conducting  operations  cheaply 
enough  so  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel  Is  not 
Itself  prohibitive  Such  a  program  might 
aim  at  providing  10.000  tons  of  uranium  a 
year  for  the  United  Stales,  rather  unpre- 
dictably far  in  the  future  ' 
And  a^ln  I  quote: 

"Thus,  the  fuel  problem  probably  will  be 
solved  on  the  basis  i«)  of  exploiting  new. 
low-irriide  sources  of  ore.  and  (b)  of  increas- 
ing the  eaectire  energy  extractable  from  a 
pound  of  uranium  by  a  factor  of  some  100. 
and  of  including  thorium  amohg  the  nxa- 
terials  which  can  eventually  be  c<.>i\sumed. 
With  grewt  progress  in  either,  or  reasonable 
progress  In  both,  of  the*>e  lines,  atomic 
{>ower  win  hr'  available  on  a  l;>rge  scale" 
This  was  the  outlook  In  1947 
An  urgent  military  requirement  and  an 
lnade<iua»e  source  of  supply  determined  the 
pattern    of    the    uranium    jjn^gTHm 

The  iiistr  irtions  were  ;<  dp^el<>p  additional 
uranium  production  wlierever  a\ailable  and 
as  soon  a.s  p<issible  preferably  In  this  country 
or  in  Canada,  The  long  transport  from 
central  Africa,  our  ma}«ir  s«>urce  at  the 
time,  was  a  matter  of  constant  concern 

The  domestic  uranium  program  announced 
in  April  1948,  Involved  a  major  pulley  de- 
cision In  1947  the  activities  of  th  »  Atomic 
Enerjfjr  Commission  were  cloaked  in  strictest 
secrecy.  Nearly  all  operations  were  con- 
dticted  directly  by  the  AEC  or  by  flxed-fee 
contractors.  Practically  no  prUate  commer- 
cial-type operations  were  to  be  lound  m  the 
entire  field  of  atomic  energy  There  were 
early  discussions  about  forming  a  ooutrac- 
t<ir-operated  company  to  undertake  uranlun^ 
exploration,  development,  nnd  production 
Fortunately,  the  decision  was  to  encourage 
private  Industry  to  do  the  job  by  providing 
a  favorable  market— the  incentive  that  has 
been  respon.slble  for  nearly  all  mineral 
development. 

The  Congress  in  drafting  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  wisely  anticipated  the 
needs  of  the  program  by  providing  the  Com- 
mission with  necessary  authority  This 
rather  unusual  authority  is  contained  In 
section  5  of  that  act  which  among  other 
things,  stairs 

"The  Commission  may  establish  guaran- 
teed prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered 
to  It  within  a  .^pecined  time  " 

This  has  been  tlie  Commission's  authority 
for  long-range  uranium  purchase  programs. 
Before  the  new  uranium  program  could 
become  operative  it  wa.?  necessary  to  balance 
security  against  the  practical  requirements 
of  an  effective  uranium  program  In  1947 
documents  referring?  to  quantities  of  ura- 
nium, and  even  uranium  as.says  of  ore.  were 
classified  Under  such  a  restriction  a  ura- 
nium miner  would  have  had  to  obtain  a 
security  clearance  and  be  in  possession  of 
a  safe  approved  for  c!a.ssUied  documents  be- 
fore he  could  receive  a  settlement  sheet  for 
the  ore  he  sold  U)  a  mill 

Sufficient  Information  was  declassified  to 
InlWate   the  program   but   uranium  produc- 


tion was  of  such  military  Importance  that 
production^ statistics  and  ore  reserve  data 
were  not  made  public  until  1956  The  Com- 
mission's current  and  projected  uranium 
requirements  are  still  classified  because  mc«t 
of  the  uranium  is  used  for  military  purposes 
Yet  the  AEC  is  the  principal  customer  for 
an  industry,  domestic  and  lorelfrn.  whicl:i  has 
invested  nearly  t\  billtnn  of  private  ci'.pital 
in  uranium  mines  and  mills 

This  estimate  doe.s  not  include  the  cost  of 
finding'  ore  Thousands  enpaped  In  the 
search  for  uranium,  and  the  cost  of  the 
search  Is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  final  prod- 
uct. Only  the  relatively  few  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  making  valuable  discoveries  re- 
cover their  exploration  costs.  The  losses  of 
the  others  are  rarely  recorded  In  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  High  risks 
are  accepted  only  because  of  chances  for 
commensurate  profits  Without  hope  of  sub- 
.stantlal  profits,  there  would  have  been  no 
major  uranium  prospecting  effort 

The  search  for  uranium  involved  risks  that 
were  high  even  by  the  standards  of  the  min- 
ing industry  Prior  to  1950  few  large  de- 
posits of  commercial  grade  had  hten  found 
anywhere  In  the  world:  little  w:.s  known 
about  the  geology  or  the  nature  of  uranium 
occurrences:  less  al>jut  uranliwn  niPtallurgy 
Except  for  the  limited  periods  covered  by  the 
0<jvernment  cfjntracts  and  buying  programs 
the  market  Itself  was  uncertain 

OtTsetting  these  unfavorable  factors  were 
a  widespread  interest  In  atomic  erergy  and 
the  glamour  associated  with  It  Also.  It  ap- 
peared to  many  that  prospecting  for  uranium 
had  been  made  easy  by  radiation  detection 
Instrumenu,  such  as  the  Gelger  counter  and 
the  scintillometer  The  Gelger  counter  did 
enable  a  novice  to  become  an  effeci.lve  pros- 
pector for  surface  outcrops.  However,  many 
of  our  more  Important  defxxlts  showed  little 
or  no  surface  evidence  As  In  th.?  case  of 
exploration  for  other  minerals  ^reologlcal 
knowledge  came  t.o  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant role  In  uranhim  dlsco\eriej 

Progress  was  slow  both  In  this  coi  ntry  and 
in  Canada  until  several  import;int  discover- 
ies In  1962  and  1053  touched  off  a  veritable 
uranium  boom  De.<5plte  these  discoveries, 
the  fear  of  a  pnsaible  uranium  shortage  con- 
tinued until  1957  Production  did  not 
reach  the  required  level  until  Liter  Al- 
though Bubstantlal  reserves  had  l^een  de- 
veloped in  Canada,  at  the  end  of  1955  our 
own  reserves  were  small  e-.en  In  relation  to 
our  sh'>rt-term  requirements 

The  surge  of  prospecting  and  dev.'lopment 
drilling  in  1956  and  1957  quicklv  changed  the 
domestic  outlook.  TT>e  prr>spect.<!  (  f  greatly 
increased  production  and  the  rr.ipjirai&al  of 
requirements  inclvidlng  n  more  realHtir  fore- 
cast of  nuclear  p^iwer  development  made  it 
necessary  in  1957  and  1958  for  th»  AFC  to 
limit  its  uranium  pnx-urement 

The  t*sk  of  suddenly  re.  crslng  the  trend 
and  reducing  the  level  of  produciilon  pre- 
sented difficult  flew  problem.s  However. 
most  of  the  adjustments  now  have  been 
completed  with  rea.v>nably  satisfactory  re- 
sulU  and  with  a  minimum  dislocation  of 
IndUKtry  The  current  level  of  .*.EC  pro- 
ctirement  has  been  reduced  by  negotiated 
stretch-out  arrangements  Furthermore 
limitations  have  been  placed  on  new  pur- 
chases under  the  1962  ^6  domesitlc 
ctirement  program  which  had  1  een 
nounced  In  1956 

Prom  the  Initiation  of  the  uranium  pro- 
pram  early  in  1948.  domef^tlc  production  in- 
creased from  less  than  100  tons  lo  nearly 
18.000  tons  of  oxide  per  year:  Canadian  pro- 
duction from  250  t<?ns  to  15.500  tins;  and 
South  Africa,  which  first  became  a  uranium 
producer  In  1952,  built  Its  annual  output  to 
more  than  6.000  tons  Although  Congo  pro- 
duction declined,  additional  urani  im  pro- 
duction was  developed  In  .^u.straHa  ind  Por- 
tugal ITie  AEC  purchases  from  al  sources 
increased  from  about  2.000  tons  of  oxide  in 
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1948  to  35.000  tons  In  1959  A  portion  of 
the  oversea  and  Canadian  uraniupi  produc- 
tion Is  purchased  by  the  United  iClngdom 
Atomic    Energy    Authority. 

About  80  percent  of  our  uranium  now 
romes  from  deposits  discovered  le.ss  than  15 
years  ago  Tlie  remaining  20  percent  is  from 
deposits  which  were  known  in  1948  but 
either  had  not  been  explored  or  required  the 
development  of  an  economic  metallurglc-il 
process  The  South  African  gold  tailings 
were  in  the  last  category. 

The  speed  with  which  uranium  produc- 
tion was  developed  when  so  much  depended 
upon  new  di.scoveries  represents  an  out- 
standing accomplishment  by  the  mining 
Indiistry 

riowever  during  most  of  the  program  there 
was  constant  pressure  for  more  uranium 
Huge  construction  programs  wore  underway 
at  Oak  Ridge  H.nnford  Savannah  River,  Pa- 
ducah.  and  Portsmouth  We  were  never  sure 
that  sufficient  uranium  would  be  available 
In  time  to  meet  the  expanded  requirements 
Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  during  the  buildup  of  atomic  weapon.v 
this  country  always  had  a  greater  supply  of 
uranium  than  any  other  country  Ti>day 
we  are  In  a  position  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
military  requirement 

T^e  expenditures  1<yr  military  and  indus- 
trial operations  which  depend  upon  urajsMum 
provide  a  measure  of  the  size  of  these  oper- 
ations and  al.so  an  indicator  of  the  impor- 
tance of  uranium 

Approximately  $26  billion  have  beer.  s;-ent 
on  the  mllltarv  and  civilian  atomic  energy 
programs  of  the  AEC  and  its  predecessor. 
the  M.iiihattan  Engineer  District  Tliese  ex- 
penditures cover  research  and  deve;i;pment. 
construction  of  facilities  and  operations,  in- 
cKiding  about  »3  4  billion  for  acquisition  of 
uranium 

The  mis.sile  program,  which  i^ovild  be  fu- 
tile without  nuclear  warheads  has  cost  In 
excess  of  *22  bllilon.  Nuclear  submarines, 
completed  and  authorized,  will  cosi  at-»out 
$5  5  billion 

Currently,  tins  Government  is  spending 
more  than  $8  billion  a  year  for  military  and 
civilian  programs  which  Involve  the  applici- 
tion  or  the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 

Military  requirements  still  take  most  of  the 
uranium  pr^KlucUon  Military  programs  al- 
ways are  uncertain  and  this  is  particularly 
true  with  resp)ect  to  the  requirement  for 
uranium  Since  1942  the  United  States  has 
purchased  about  192.000  tons  of  oxide  A 
relatively  small  quantity  has  been  consumed 
Fls,sionable  material  does  not  deteriorate  and 
that  used  in  the  older  weapons  may  be  re- 
fabrlcAted  for   newer   tvpes 

Although  major  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
military  a.sf>ects  of  atomic  energy  large  stims 
have  been  devoted  to  developing  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  We  already  are  reaping 
extensive  benefits  from  the  use  of  radio- 
active Isotopes  In  medicine  agriculture,  and  \ 
industry 

As  diagnostic  and  medical  research  ti>>ls. 
radUwctive  cump- •und.'^  dramatically  are  ad- 
vancing medical  science  They  ar«  contrib- 
utli>g  materially  to  our  understanding  of 
phygioioglcal  proces.«;es  and  to  our  ability  to 
relieve  misery  and  suffering  Such  benefits 
cannot  be  assessed  in  terms  of  dollars 

In  the  field  ot  agriculture,  studies  with 
radioactive  Isotopes  involving  plant  assimila- 
tion of  fertilizers  the  use  of  insecticides, 
plant  penetirs  and  methods  of  pe.st  control 
offer  promise  of  helping  to  grow  more  fo<'>d 
more  cheaply  on  less  land  In  a  'world  un- 
dergoing a  population  explosion  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  agricultural  applications  may  yield 
the  most  important  single  benefit  derived 
from  atomic  energy. 

The   application   of   Isotopes  to   niar.y   in- 
dustrial processes  is  helping  to  make  cheai>er 
and    better    produces — and    we    have    barely 
begun  to  t^ike  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
Isotopes    will    provide    reliable   small    power 
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sources  for  unmanned  navigation  aids  radio- 
beacons,  as  well  as  long-lr.ed  auxiliary- 
power  sources  '  >r  spa^'e  vehicles  Although 
the  benefits  t-)  be  derived  I'rom  isotopes  ivre 
Signiflcant  and  continuing,  their  production 
<i  >es  not  contribute  measurably  to  the  mar- 
ket ior  uranium 

The  future  oi  the  uranium  industry  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  f'->r  Industrial  uses  and  for  propulsion. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  beiore 
nuclear  energy  will  be  competitive  for  a  Urge 
share  of  the  world's  power  market.  How- 
ever. Uie  problem  is  being  attacked  on  a 
broad  front,  with  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  effort  ever  brought  to  bear 
iip:>n   .i  single  technological   field. 

Present  forecasts  Indicate  that  non-Com- 
muiust  countries  will  spend  bet'Aeen  $8  bil- 
lion and  $11  billion  on  atomic  [xjwer  develop- 
ment, during  the  next  10  years.  Nearly  half  of 
this  amount  wUl  be  spent  for  research  and 
development  and  prototype  plants.  The  re- 
m>iinder  will  be  spent  for  construction  of 
large  power  stations 

The  Uiuted  States — Government  and  In- 
dustry—ha-s  m.ipped  a  10-year  program  for 
research  and  development  and  construction 
of  commercial  powerplants  which  may  cost 
between  $2  billion  and  $3  billion. 

The  British  program,  though  revised 
downward,  still  calls  for  construction  bA 
fore  1970  of  commercial  p>ower  stations  hav- 
ing an  electrical  capacity  of  5  million  kilo- 
watts; and  inviilvmg  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3  billion  In  support  of  this  con- 
struction effort,  the  British  are  expected  to 
spend  about  $1  billion  on  nuclear-f><)wer 
research  and  development. 

Other  European  countries.  Including 
member  states  of  Euratom.  according  to 
current  estmiates,  are  expected  to  spend 
from  $2  to  *3  billion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  commercial  plant  construc- 
tion by  1970  The  atomic  power  projects  of 
Canada  Brazil  India  and  Japan  together 
with  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gr^ims  )f  these  and  the  m.iny  other  countries 
working  on  atomic  power,  mav  add  another 
$1  to  $2  billion' 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  al- 
ready has  spent  about  $3.5  billion  on  re- 
actor development  This  covers  research 
and  development  on  both  military  and  cl- 
\ilian  reactors.  cf)n-struction  and  operation 
C'f  research  reactors  <ind  construction  and 
operation  of  prototype  power  reactors.  Not 
included  is  the  cost  of  operational  military 
reactors  such  as  those  Installed  In  nuclear 
submarines 

American  industry  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $400  million  on  nuclear-power 
projects  and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  completion  of  nuclear  power- 
plant*  under  construction  at  the  end  of 
1960  by  the  utilities  liwluan-y  will  involve 
an  additional  expenditure  of  nearly  $200 
million.  All  these  plants  are  scheduled  for 
operation  prior  to  the  end  of  1966  By  that 
time,  installed  nuclear  capacity  will  be 
further  increased  by  the  construction  of 
plants  now  in  the  design  or  planning  stage 

These  past  and  projected  expenditures  are 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  nuclear 
power  and  of  the  confidence  that  technical 
and  economic  problems  will  be  solved 

Technlc.il  progress  has  been  rapid  Only 
10  years  ago  electricity  produced  from  nu- 
clear energy  was  used  for  the  first  time  to 
light  an  electric  bulb — an  achievement 
heralded  as  a  milestone  In  the  development 
of  nuclear  power.  Since  then  nuclear  power- 
plants  have  generated  billions  of  kilowatt 
hours  of  electrical  energy  A  fleet  of  nu- 
clear submarines  has  cruised  safely  hun- 
dreds of  thou&iinds  of  miles — to  be  precise. 
1  176.537  nautical  miles  as  of  midnight 
March  31  of  this  year. 

We  are  now  in  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment— to    produce    nuclear    power    at   costs 


which  will  be  competitive  In  large  indus- 
trial markets  The  big  question  Is.  How 
cl'Ose  are  we  to  this  goal? 

Ltirge  power  stations  now  coming  Into 
operatleft}.  and  those  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion during  the  next  few  years,  should  show 
our  capabilities  with  present  techno^tt-  and 
point  to  improvements  for  reducUj^^ower 
costs  It  should  be  remembered  th^r  no  nu- 
clear powerplant  In  operation  was  built 
to  produce  competitive  power  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  has  been  to  develop  technical 
Information  and  operating  experience.  How- 
ever, the  nev;  plants  have  been  designed  with 
emphasis  on  reducing  power  costs  as  well 
as  on  technical  and  engineering  Improve- 
ments. 

By  1966.  the  nuclear-power  stations  oper- 
ating in  non-Communist  countries  will  have 
a  totai  electrical^  capacity  of  approximately 
6  million  kilowatts.  Additional  capacity  will 
be  m  operation  prior  to  1970  as  a  result  of 
plans  now-  being  developed  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  firm  capacity  will  be  in  the^ 
United  States.  These  estimates  do  not  take 
Into  account  byproduct  power  from  plu- 
tonium-producing  reactors,  slich  as  the  Brit- 
ish Calder  Hall  reactors  or  the  dual-purpose 
reactor  at  Hanford  recently  proposed  by  the 
President. 

In  the  6  years.  January  1.  1961  through 
December  31.  1966.  the  AEC  will  purchase 
approximately  100.000  tons  of  uranium  oxide 
from  domestic  producers — an  average  of 
about  16.500  tons  a  year.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  total  uranium  requirement  for  U.S 
civilian  and  military  power  reactors,  those 
now  te  operation  and  those  authorized  Is 
estimated  at  9.000  tons  of  oxide  The  Com- 
mission also  has  commitments  to  supply 
about  1 .000  tons  of  enriched  fuel  for  certain 
foreign  reactors  Thus,  the  total  AEC 
uranium  requirement  for  power  in  this  6- 
year  period  is  about  10.000  tons  of  oxide. 
or  less  than  2,000  tons  a  year.  The  United 
Kingdom,  which  has  the  largest  authorized 
nuclear-power  program  In  Europe,  has  more 
than  sufflcient  uranium  under  contract  to 
rover  l^s  projected  reqtiirements  through 
1967. 

It  is  evident  that  requirements  for  nuclear 
fuel  are  not  likely  to  increase  rapidly  before 
1970.  But.  the  operating  experience  and 
cost  data  obtained  In  the  1960's  could  point 
to  a  major  growth  of  nuclear  power  In  the 
1970-80  decade.  In  the  latter  half  of  that 
period  tiranlum  requirements  for  power 
should  be  substantial. 

The  principal  concern  of  th^  domestic 
uranium  industry  today  is  the  problem  of 
survival  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1966.  There  still  may  be  a  substan- 
tial military  market.  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  the  military  market  may  be 
Hearing  an  end,  because  I  do  not  know. 
However,  .as  I  have  said  earlier,  the  duration 
of  this  market  Is  uncertain,  except  to  fuel- 
propulsion  reactors.  The  space  age.  of 
course,  may  bring  new  uses  for  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear-propulsion  engines  for  space 
vehicles  already  are  under  development. 

In  a  new  Industry,  based  upon  a  new 
technology,  there  always  is  the  chance  of  a 
major  technical  breakthrough  Within  the 
past  month  a  research  physicist  of  a  leading 
American  company  spxjke  of  a  "thermionic 
converter"  which  might  make  nuclear  power 
one-third  more  efficient  than  coal-fired 
plants.  Any  new  development,  however, 
could  have  little  effect  upon  the  uranium 
market  for  at  least  10  years  Reliable  In- 
formation on  power  costs,  based  upon  sev- 
eral years  of  operating  experience,  must  be 
avall3,ble  before  nuclear  power  will  be  con- 
sidered for  a  major  role  in  a  utility  system. 

Nuclear-power  development,  however,  al- 
ready has  progressed  to  the  stage  of  commer- 
cial application.  Major  technological  break- 
throughs, though  desirable  in  any  field,  no 
longer   are  essential.     The   problem   now   is 


to  Increase  the  field  for  commercial  applica- 
tion by  reducing  "huclear-power  costs  The 
opportunities  for  technical  and  engineering 
improvements  are  great,  i  We  can  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  t4  steady,  and  pos- 
sibly rapid,  progress  as^e  gain  experience 
trom  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  the  large  nuclear-pwwer  stations  already 
assured. 

The  long-range  outlook  for  the  uranium 
industry  is  bright — of  this  I  am  certain  The 
Intermediate  periixl  may  Be  difficult  but  dif- 
ficulties have  been,  and  can  be,  overcome. 
I  still  am  nn  optimist. 


SUPPORT  OP  JAVITS-COOPER 

AMENDMENT  TO  FEDSllAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION    BILL 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Piesident.  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  Javits-Coojper  amend- 
ment I  .support  it  because  it  provide.s 
a  far  more  acceptable  formula  for  dis- 
tributing Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries  than 
the  committee  bill. 

I  was  led  to  this  position,  first,  by 
the  problem  of  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut and,  second,  by  my  concern  for 
the  national  picture. 

The  committee  bill  provides  only 
$9.26  for  each  Connecticut  school-age 
child,  the  lowest  amount  granted  to  any 
State  under  the  committee  bill.  At  the 
present  time,  the  average  educational  ex- 
penditure per  child  in  Connecticut  is 
around  $420.  Action  f)endmg  before  the 
State  legislature  will  raise  that  figure  to 
about  $450.  and  local  action  in  many 
of  our  169  communities  will  raise  th%l, 
figure  closer  to  the  $500  mark. 

Against  these  figures,  the  $9  26  p>er 
.school-ape  child  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  insignificant  It  will 
scarcely  make  a  dent  in  the  educational 
problem  of  Connecticut.  And  to  get  thi.s 
marginal  aid.  the  taxpayers  of  Con- 
necticut will  be  required  to  spend  sev- 
eral dollars  in  Federal  taxes  for  each 
dollar  of  aid  they  receive. 

As  a  small  sweetener,  the  committee 
bill  permits  private  and  paroclval 
schoolchildren,  which  number  about  18 
percent  of  Connecticut's  school  popula- 
tion, to  be  counted  for  Federal-aid  pur- 
poses. The  private  and  parochial 
.schools,  of  course,  will  not  receive  this 
money.  Their  children  will  merely  be 
used  as  justification  for  raising  the  total 
which  goes  to  the  public  schools. 

This  violates  basic  equity  since  it  pro- 
vides Federal  money  to  States  for  fi- 
nancing education  for  which  the  States 
bear  no  expense.  And  it  adds  insult  to 
injury  to  parents  of  private  and  pa- 
rochial schoolchildren  who  not  only  re- 
ceive no  aid,  but  also  find  their  great 
efTort  and  sacrifice  recognized  only  as 
a  ba.sis  for  increased  aid  to  'public 
schools. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  Connecti- 
cut is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  aid 
received,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
taxes  paid  to  finance  this  aid. 

Connecticut,  though  it  has  many 
serious  economic  problems  and  around 
80,000  unemployed,  ranks  as  the  most 
prosperoas  State  In  the  Union.  I  am. 
of  course,  happy  about  this.  Oiu-  rela- 
tive prosp>erity  does  not  arise  because 
we  have  any  unusual  natural  resources. 


y 


We  have  practically  no  natural  re- 
.souices  The  pro.sperity  of  Connecticut 
ha.s  been  built  over  loixa  decades  by  the 
thrift  ingenuity  know-how.  and  haid 
work  of  lt,s  peopl*'  And  frankly,  our 
people  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  havin,^ 
their  achievement  usi-d  as  a  basis  for 
discnminaUon  in  a  variety  of  Federal 
prourams 

I  have  voted  on  occasion  for  programs 
which  tax  Connecticut  citizens  dispro- 
ix)i  tionatt'ly  for  the  b«iieflt  of  other  sec- 
tioui  of  the  country  I  have  done  it  be- 
cause this  IS  one  rountiv  ono  p^^ople 
with  ono  common  cause  I  t>elieve  that 
when  we  help  Americans  anywhere,  if 
the  program  ls  reasonable  we  help 
Americans  eveiyv^here 

Beciuse  of  Connecticuf.s  hi^ih  stand- 
mu  m  personal  incomr  the  people  of  our 
State  stand  to  bv  ta.xtd  more  for  Fed- 
eia!  program.s  th^in  ans  other  State 
There  are  many  proKiam-s  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Nation  such  as  con.serva- 
tion  aKnculturc  public  powtr.  lecla- 
mauon  irrigation  and  othei.s  which  by 
their  nature  have  little  application  to 
Connecticut  Yet  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port these  profciram.s  with  out  tax  dollars 
because  they  are  important  to  the  Na- 
tion and  Connect icui  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation 

But  we  have  before  us  today  a  problem 
which  docs  apply  to  Connecticut.  Our 
State,  like  other  States,  needs  help  in  the 
field  of  education  and  it  is  entitled  to 
i,'et  that  help  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  States 

Even  if  the  allowance  i>ei  schoolchild 
Aa-s  the  same  in  every  Stale  Connecticut 
Aould  still  be  givmu  iiiom-  than  it  liet.s 
t>ecause  of  its  hu^h  income  jxjsiLion  Bui 
on  top  of  this  inherent  disproportion 
theie  has  been  added  a  di.sc!  munatory 
formula  under  which  Connecticut  re- 
ceives the  least  though  it  pays  the  most 
This  IS  unfair. 

1  he  JaviUs-Coopf!  amendmeni  pro- 
vides a  reasonabh'  loimula  for  dealing 
fairly  with  all  stat^-.s  and  uealing  ade- 
quately at  the  same  time  with  the  na- 
tional interest  It  piovid€;.s  a  basic  pay- 
ment of  $20  per  pupil  to  all  Stales  It 
does  not  abuse  common.sens*  by  paying 
the  public  school  system  for  the  expen.ses 
tx>rne  by  private  and  paiochial  .schools 
And  for  the  several  States  which  because 
of  Lheir  relative  poverty  have  special 
educational  problems  the  amendment 
provides  extra  money 

This  IS  a  formula  that  I  can  support 
Under  it  Connecticut  would  receive  al- 
most $8  4  million  a.s  opix)sed  to  the  $5  2 
million  under  the  committee  bill  And 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  would  treat 
Connecticut  on  an  equal  basis  with  most 
other  States  making  special  allowances 
for  the  grave  problem.s  of  the  States  least 
able  to  help  them.selves 

I  congratulate  my  col  leagues  for  offer- 
ing this  amendmeni.  and  I  am  privileged 
to  join  with  them  in  its  support 


NEW  ISOLATIONIST -PACIFIST 
THREAT 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  Piesident.  yester- 
days Ws^hjngton  Evening  Star  earned 
an  article  by  the  distincuished  columnist. 
William  S.  White,  which  was  one  of  the 


finest  nutshell  summaries  I  have  seen  of 
the  crisis  we  face 

Mr.  White  describes  as  neopaciflsLs  and 
neoisolationisis  those  who  today  arfiue 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  Cuba 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  Lao.s 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  Que- 
moy  or  Matsu,  that  we  should  try  to 
gracefully '  withdraw  fiom  the  Berlin 
situation.  He  describes  these  gioups  as 
the  real  descendants  of  the  America 
Firsters  and  the  isolationists  of  20  years 
ago. 

Mr.  White  points  out  that  the  neo- 
i.solatlonists  and  the  neopaciflsts  are  far 
more  influential  and.  therefore,  far  more 
danueixius.  than  their  forebears  in  the 
lale  1930s,  because  their  arguments  are 
less  frank  and  more  subtle 

Whether  our  country  will  succeed  or 
fail,  m  my  judument.  depends  in  large 
measure  on  whether  our  Government, 
our  press,  and  our  universities  can  free 
themselves  of  the  influence  of  these  lat- 
ter-day pacifist<>. 

I  ask  unanimoits  consent  that  the  col- 
umn by  William  S  White,  appearing  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  May  17.  1961  br 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New    IaoLATioNisT-P.\cirxsT    Threat — Gkoup 

Seen   Pekilinc   Nation    in    Delusion   That 

All  PoiicE.  Even   ros   Right,  Is  Evn. 
(By  Wllllnm  S   Whit^i 

American  foreign  policy  stands  at  the  mcxst 
fateful  crossroads  since  the  old  Isolationists 
and  pacificists  narrowly  failed  two  decades 
ago  to  prevent  this  country  from  Joining  In 
the  resistance  to  the  Nazis  and  Fascists 

This  movement  honestly  believed  itself 
dedicated  to  "peace"  and  t<i  .America  First 
But  had  It  had  Its  way  Anienca  would 
have  finished  not  first  but  rather  third  -the 
third  victim,  after  Britain  and  France  of 
an  antlhuman  force  centered  In  Adolf  Hitler 

Now  there  has  arisen  to  frightening  in- 
fluence a  new  American  Uolationlsm.  a  new 
American  f>aclfism.  which  may  well  destroy 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  resist 
the  equally  antlhuman  force  of  Interna- 
tional communism 

In  one  way.  Indeed,  the  danger  is  greater 
now  than  then  For  the  old  isolationists 
the  old  pacifists,  at  least  did  not  deny  their 
isolationism  their  pacifism  But  the  new 
isolationism  will  not  acknowledge  itsel:  lor 
what  it  is  Tlie  new  pacifism  wil]  not  adinn 
esen  to  itselt,  that  the  inevitable  end  <>:  it.'^ 
rea.se>ning  is  the  surrender  of  one  antl-Com- 
munist  p<.)sition  after  another  until  there 
will  t>e  at  last  no  place  fc«-  the  West  to  turn 
and  .stand  its  giound 

Instead  the  ne<^iisolationlsts.  the  neopacl- 
ft.'sts  put  the  plain  meaning  of  their  policies 
under  a  bland,  superior  cloud  o:  .self-delud- 
ing t  alky-talk  They  do  not  simply  say 
flatly  that  we  should  take  no  risk  in  this 
world  -not  m  Cuba  not  In  Laos,  not  any- 
where   -and  let  It  go  at  that. 

With  that  kind  of  candor,  the  issues  could 
at  any  rate  be  met  head-on  Rather,  th^y 
argue,  for  example  simply  that  Cuba  is  not 
really  a  threat  to  the  ITnlted  States,  in  spite 
of  the  public  alliance  wiUi  the  So.iet  bloc 
publicly  proclaimed  by  Fidel  Castru.  Cuba 
Is  only  'peripheral.'  though  Cuba  lies  90 
miles  Irom  the  American  shoreline  and 
though  for  the  first  time  in  our  na'lonhood 
an  aggressive  international  fxiwer  has  an 
undeniable   lodgment    in   this   hemisphere 

So  it  Is  with  Laos  Laos  Is  not  really 
worth  any  risk,  either  We  are  held  to  be 
Interfering  there  in  ICKal  politics  or  soine- 
tliing  or  the  other. 


Ai;;iin  the  preconditions  for  fair  deb:ite 
are  denied  for  lack  of  candor  among  the  new 
isolationists,  the  new  pacifists  For  nearly 
all  those  who  now  declare  that  Castro  of- 
fers no  great  danger  to  vis  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  built  up  the  dictator 
Castro,  with  almost  hysterical  hosannss.  In 
the  first  place  He  is  In  part  their  own  crea- 
tion. This  truth  they  cannot  admit  with- 
out admitting  their  share  of  responsibility. 
So  what  Is  a  truth  becomes,  to  them,  no 
truth  at  all 

The  new  Isolationists,  the  new  pacifists, 
hafe  honorable  motives.  But  at  the  very 
bottom  they  are  also  men  caught  by  a  dan- 
gerous and  shallcjw  myth  explfj<1ed  way  back 
in  Hitler's  time  for  all  mankind  to  see  This 
is  the  delusion  that  all  force  Is  always  evil 
(and  ill  generals  always  stupid  i  even  when 
oni..v  force  Is  left  to  aefend  right  and  justice. 
It  is  the  delusion  that  only  •"diplomacy  ' 
and    '  negotiation  "    are    acceptable    weapons. 

.s<.  we  fall  in  Cuba,  because  we  dare  not 
risk  direct  action  and  thtis  the  censure  of 
the  neolsolatlonlsts,  the  necpaclfists.  in 
this  and  other  countries.  So  our  Secretary 
of  Stale  refuses  one  day  to  sit  down  at 
Geue-.a  with  Communist  gunmen  and  next 
day  agrees  to  sit  down  with  them,  under 
pressure  of  the  neopaclftsts  In  England,  in 
France,  and  here. 

It  Is  easy  to  laugh  aside  those  who  object 
to  these  surrenders  It  is  only  necessary  to 
suggest  that  we  are  simply  naive,  excitable 
men.  flagwa\'ers  and  warmongers  But  just 
as  Hitler  tragically  tooled  the  old  isola- 
tionists and  pacifists,  Khrushchev  is  tragi- 
cally fooling  this  new  lot. 

So  President  Kennedy  faces  a  great  im- 
perative ot  I'iistory  He  must  s^xjn  free  him- 
self of  e\ery  shadow  of  the  mfljence  of  this 
new  lot.  or  Uiis  country  is  going  down  the 
drain— and  so  is  his  administration  in  the 
long  lxx)k  of  that  history. 


ITALYS  ECONOMIC  RENAISSANCE- 
EDITORIAL  BY  A    N    SPANEL 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  only  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  can  save  free- 
dom's cau.se  on  this  planet  a  theme  thai 
has  been  .s«^  consistently  underscored  to 
the  people  and  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
West  in  peisuasive  editorial  adveitise- 
menLs  of  the  International  Latex  Corp  , 
ol  Dover.  D(>1. 

In  repeatedly  emphasizing  the  need 
for  true  unity  among  the  nations  of  the 
Weft.  Mr  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder  of  that 
c  ompany.  ha.s  maintained  that  initiative 
plus  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  ttie  most  de- 
pendable insurance  we  have  against 
planiied  Communist  ae.aression  In  this 
framework  there  appeared  an  informa- 
tive article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  17.  1961.  by  Mr  Spanel  entitled 
"Italy's  Economic  Renais^sance'  ni  wiiich 
IS  clearly  traced  the  economic  emer.aence 
of  that  nation  and  its  importance  to 
the  West 

Mr.  Spanel  and  his  company  have 
rendered  great  public  service  over  the 
years  not  only  to  Americans  but  to  free- 
dom-loving [>eople  everywheie.  Indeed, 
the  notice  we  now  make  of  then  con- 
tribution in  the  public  inteiest  is  but  a 
modest  foreword  Ut  the  unity  which  they 
have  pleaded  for  bo  long,  and  which  can 
be  so  decisive  for  our  suivival  and 
growth 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  by  Mr-.-A.  N  Spanel 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
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roads  and  streets  jammed  by  everything 
from  motoc  scooters  and  Italian-made  auto- 
mobiles to  big  foreign  cars.  Television  an- 
tennas have  become  commonplace  even  In 
remote  mountain   villages. 

In  this  economic  renai«s(ince.  American  in- 
vestors and  industria lifts  are  playing  a  large 
and  wholesome  part  Already  over  300  U.S. 
ftrms  operate  m  Italy— usually  in  partner- 
ship with  local  capital — and  their  numbers 
V'lsitor.s  to  Italy  are  deeply  impressed  by  Keepferowing.  More  and  more  of  them,  at- 
Ipable  evidences  not  only  of  a  new  pros-      tractled   by    fav:irable   tax   and   other    Incen- 

~  "  tlves,    find    this    land    Ideal    fnr   branch    fac- 

tories. 

Most  significant,  as  one  ourveys  the  Itallnn 
social  scene,  is  a  deep  awareness  among  the 
people  that  the  miracle  of  rebirth  has  b.eu 
made  possible  by  the  climate  of  freedom  and 
cooperation  with  the  gre  it  democracies  The 
country  plays  an  important  role  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  Undemonstratlvely 
and  without  hlbtrlonics.  it  Etands  resolute 
in  devotion  to  the  free  world  coalition.  Italy 
has  proved  itsfif  consistently  as  a  loyal  ally 
Her  people,  old  in  civilization,  are  ever  aware 
that  nations.  ,llke  human  beings,  are  en- 
dowed with  srrpngths  and  weaknesses,  and 
they  knowingly  accept  us  as  we  are.  with  all 
our  strengths  and  all  our  weaknessea 

Italy  has  risen  from  the  depths  of  defeat 
and  defeatism  to  become  master  of  its  own 
destiny.  Forewarned  by  a  hairs-breadth  es- 
cape from  the  clutches  of  communism,  the 
Italiaiis  appear  dcterminett  to  preserve  hu- 
man freedom  In  this  resolve  they  merit  the 
uncjerstai.ding  and  unstinting  cooperation 
of  all  their  allies,  and  America  especially. 

It  is  altogether  desirable  that  Italy's  lead- 
ers and  its  special  genius  be  given  ever  big- 
pcr  roles  in  all  free  world  alliances  and  en- 
terprises. They  have  won  this  right  by  mag- 
nificent performance  under  the  most  adverse 
conditioos. 

The  Italian  people  are  the  custodians  of  a 
glorious  "aeritage  of  history  and  culture. 
Their  contributions  are  in  the  marrow  and 
at  Uie  heart  of  our  West?rn  civilization.  It 
is  cause  for  profound  sati3/nction.  therefore, 
that  their  new  renaissance  is  enabling  Italy 
to  contribute  mea.<^^urably  once  again  to  the 
world  we  cherish 


on  May  17    1961    be  pi  inteJ  in  ihe  bcxiv 
of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

It.^lt  s  Economic   Renaissanci 
(By  A,  N    Spanel    chairman.  International 
Latex   Corp  ) 

V 
pal. 

perity  but  of  a  new  spirit.  For  those  who 
have  personal  memories  of  the  country's  vir- 
tual collapse  only  15  years  ago.  this  rebirth 
of  a  great  nation  has  a  touch  of  the  miracu- 
lous. And  they  have.  too.  the  special  satis- 
faction jf  knowing  that  the  mlraci'fe  was 
wrought  by  freedom. 

The  cold  statistics,  and  reports  by  long- 
time A.T.ertcan  observers  on  the  Italian  scene. 
confirm  the  vl.^itor's  Impressions. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Mnnltor.  Waiter  Lucas.  wTltes  in  the 
New  Leader  ab<^ut  "Italy's  continuing  eco- 
nomic mirar'.p  '  Our  former  Ambassador  to 
Rome.  J.imes  D  Zellerbach.  writing  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  attest.s  that  "Italy  is  not 
only  emerging  as  an  Industrial  nation  of  the 
first  rank.  It  is  also  enjoying  a  major  cultur'al 
renaissance  whose  impact  extends  far  beyond 
its  frontiers"  The  Fortune  correspondent 
reports  that  In  Italy  "good  times  have  arrived 
and  may  have  come  to  stay  for  the  next 
decade." 

To  grasp  the  m  ignitude  of  this  victory.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  in  the  short  span  of 
three  decades — 1914  to  1945 — Italy  wa-  em- 
broiled in  two  disastrous  World  Wars.  For 
23  years  it  was  held  in  the  paralyzing  strait- 
Jacket  of  fascism  In  the  second  of  the  wars 
it  was  caught  in  the  strangling  pincers  of  the 
Mussolini -Hitler  alliance. 

The  end  of  these  tribulations  saw  the  na- 
tion's economy  in  a  shanibles.  its  currency 
virtually  valvieless.  its  spirit  at  low  ebb.  Deep 
social  conflicts  were  imjaelling  the  country 
toward  civil  war  E.xploiting  idle  hands  and 
empty  bellies  with  z?alous  skill  were  the 
Communists,  who  dominated  the  internal 
iiberttion  forces  Small  wonder  that  the 
e.\p'Tti    sadly    pruphe.s;ed    doom. 

But  today,  though  the  country  is  still  beset 
by  economic  and  political  problems,  there  is 
no  dcn;bt  that  rhe  prophets  were  wrong  The 
Communl.sts.  triie.  are  rtill  the  second  largest 
political  party,  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr 
Zellerbach.  they  "now  try  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  advocates  of  mild  reform  rather 
than  of  violent  revolution." 

The  fact  Is  that  Italy  today  is  busy,  boom- 
'.r.g  optimi.stlc  Even  in  relation  to  Its  most 
desperate  problems  -excessive  p>opulatlon. 
vinempl  ivment.  the  inderdeveloped  Mezzo- 
giorno  or  Italian  south  :iie  o.d  defeatism  is 
evapora'ing.  The  creative  energies  of  a  won- 
derful.y  gifted  and  industrious  people  are 
again  In  fuU  eruption. 

The  national  economy,  initially  pump- 
primed  by  geiienus  American  dollar  aid.  has 
been  gr  jwing  by  C  percent  a  year;  the  trade 
balance  :s  favor^^ble'  the  lira  Is  stable  Ac- 
cording to  official  figures  1960  scored,  as 
against  1959.  an  18-percent  rise  m  industrial 
investment,  a  10-percent  rise  In  employment. 
6   percent   more   consumption. 

Tlie  providential  discovery  of  oil  and  gas 
In  north  Italy  and  Sicily  helped  trigger  the 
economic  upsurge.  Italians  entered  the  in- 
ternati'ina'.  market  and  became  outstanding 
merchants  in  the  petroleum  world  By  now 
:t  is  the  auujm<*tive  Industry  that  paces  the 
new  prosperity,  with  an  almost  fourfold 
expansion  since  1950  Steel  production 
♦ripled  In  the  same  decade  Smaller  yet 
sinking  growth  has  been  registered  In  rub- 
ber,  synthetic    fibers,   chemical.s. 

The  rise  in  living  standards  is  visible  to 
the  n.ilce^l  eye.  Italians  are  spending  more 
than  ever  before  not  only  for  necessities  but 
for  luxuries.  Once  a  'and  of  bicycles.  Italy 
has    become    a    land    of    motor    vehicles,    its 


"THE   PROFILE  OF   COMMUNISM;    A 
FACT-BY-FACT  PRIMER" 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no'v^  a  very  considerable  library  on  com- 
munism prepared  by  pro-Democratic 
sources.  But.  there  are  not  enough 
works  in  that  hbrai-y  that  combine 
scholarship,  balance,  and  readibility.  so 
that  thpy  will  impress  at  the  same  time 
the  authority  and  the  man  in  the  street. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  biing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  new  txjok 
which  does  just  that.  "The  Profile  of 
Communism;  A  Fact-By-Fact  Primer" 
has  just  been  published  by  tiie  Anti-Def- 
amalion  League  of  B'nai  Brith.  The 
league's  contributions  in  thi.^  field  were 
hailed  in  the  past  by  J  Edpar  Hoover  in 
his.  "Masters  of  Deceit."  as  some  of  the 
most  effective  opposition  to  communism 
in  the  United  States 

This  book  piesfents  the  basic  history, 
aims,  and  techniques  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  Soviet  Russia  and  in  the 
free  world.  In  simple  question  and  an- 
swer form,  the  book  analyzes  the  strat- 
egy of  this  empire-building,  lotalitarian 
program  and  exposes  its  inconsistencies, 
it  is  designed  for  use  in  the  schools  and 
by  community  organizations. 

Profile  of  Communism"  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Anti-Defamation  League's 
freedom  books  series.  It  is  indeed  a 
contribution  to  freedom. 


FISH  FLOUR 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  .S> nate  a 
development  which  should  help  con- 
siderably in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
fLslunc  ii.dustry.  and  which  may  also 
be  a  significant  aid  to  U^.  foreutn 
policy. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mass..  the  New  Bed- 
ford Fish  Products  Corp  is  converting 
whole,  fresh  fish  into  a  fish  flour  that 
will  be  an  important  supplement  to  hu- 
man food 

It  can  be  sold  for  only  15  cents  a 
p>ound.  It  appears  to  be  the  cheapest 
source  of  animal  protein  in  the  world 
It  can  be  stored  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  refrigeration  It  can  be  mixer) 
with  grains  to  give  undemounshod 
peoples  a  balanced  diet.  We  are  con- 
fident that  we  have  in  this  product  a 
helpful  ansiA'er  to  widespread  hunter  ad- 
jacent to  oceans  teeming  with  fish. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Smith.  Senator  IXjur- 
las,  of  Illinois,  Congressman  Keith,  of 
the  New  Bedford  Di^rlct,  Mayor  Lawler, 
and  the  members  ofv  the  New  Bedford 
City  Council  to  secur*  full  public  ap- 
proval of  this  unique  product.  ' 
We  are  asking  this  body  to  add- 
$200,000  to  the  budget  of  the  Bureau: 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  speed  re- 
search on  the-  product,  to  study  other 
processes,  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  manufacturing  this  substance  aboard 
trawlers  while  they  are  still  at  sea.  and 
to  check  all  the  passible  uses  for  hu- 
man food 

I  request  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"Pish  Flour  Fills  Need,"  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  rnd  of 
my  remarks.  This  editorial  is  dated  May 
15.  1961  and  it  appeared  in  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  This  is  good 
evidence  of  the  fine  community  .support 
which  is  available  to  this  unique  Massa- 
chusetts enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Fish  Floue  Fills  Nexd 
The  campaign  to  gain  approval  for  the 
sale  of  &sh  flour  In  the  United  States  and 
for  Increased  world  consumption,  notably 
through  the  food -for -peace  program,  has 
moved  ahead  on  two  fronts. 

Locally,  the  maypr.  members  of  the  city 
council,  and  business  leaders  agreed  that 
the  city  must  support  the  New  Bedford  Fish 
Products  Corp  In  every  wfljr  jxtsslble  This 
feeling  was  created  by  a  personal  introduc- 
tion to  fish  flour  and  the  realization  that  it 
represents  a  significant  commercial  enter- 
prise here. 

In  Washington  Senators  Saltonstall  and 
SxrrH  appealed  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  a  $200,000  grant  to 
study  Qsh  flour,  new  usee  and  its  wider  world 
distribution. 

Fish  flour  must  be  approved  as  a  food 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  before 
it  can  be  sold  on  the  open  market  In  the 
Llnited  States.  The  FDA  has  not  granted 
this  permission  because  of  esthetic  consid- 
erations, but  every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
change  the  ruling. 

RepresenUitive  KnTU  said  here  Friday. 
"The  FDA  Is  handicapped  by  legi.slatlon  and 
regulations.  We  must  convince  the  FDA 
to  free  this  food  which  can  be  so  Important 
in  our  Nation's  relationships." 
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Harold  Putnam,  counsel  U>  the  Senate 
Select  Conrunlttee  on  Small  Business,  has 
been  a  prime  moving  force  for  Washington 
approval  of  the  product  He  seconded 
Keith's  views  and  said  a  set  of  standards 
would  be  filed  shortly  In  the  FDA  with  the 
aim  of  winning  approval  for  the  sale  of  fish 
Hour 

Dr  Ezra  Levin,  who  developed  the  prod- 
uct, envisions  a  great  potential  for  it  He 
•ees  in  it  not  only  a  nutrient  and  cheap 
food  for  undernourished  peoples  everywhere 
but  since  it  can  t>e  easily  transported  and 
possibly  prepared  at  sea.  it  can  become  a 
factor  In  America's  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram 

Dr  Levin  and  his  New  Bed  lord -based  com- 
pany deserve  every  support  this  community 
can   give  them 

Fish  flour  made  here  is  now  being  sent 
to  many  nations,  but  it  cannot  attain  full 
potential  until  It  receives  FDA  approval  for 
sale  In  the  United  States.  Then  It  might 
be  distributed  on  a  giant  scale  to  those  coun- 
tries which  now  are  reluctant  to  import  a 
product  that  has  not  received  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  stamp  of  approval  lor  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr 
President,  a  remarkable,  protein  rich 
product  called  fish  flour  has  been  devel- 
oped in  New  Bedford  Mass..  by  the  New 
Bedford  Fish  Pioducts  Corp  This  in- 
expensive food  product,  which  is  made 
from  waste  fish  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  can  add  at  low  cost  badly 
needed  protein  to  the  diets  of  millions 
of  undernourished  pei'sons. 

At  a  recent  worldwide  conference  in 
Rome  it  was  estimated  that  500  million 
people  suffer  from  the  typo  of  protein 
deficiencies  which  small,  inexf)ensive 
dosages  of  fish  flour  in  their  diet  could 
cui-e.  Mr  Geortie  McGovern.  director  of 
the  food-for-peace  pronram  has  ex- 
pre8se<i  considerable  interest  in  it 

An  expansion  of  the  .sales  of  this  prod- 
uct wotild  also  be  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  aillnp  American  flshinj;  industo'. 

There  is  now  a  request  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  add  $200,000  to  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  ad- 
ditional re.s»aich  on  fish  flour  It  would 
enable  the  Bin  eau  to  conduct  studies 
on  Its  protein  quality  and  possible  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  it.  This  request 
is  being  sup|)orted  by  Senator  Salton- 
stall, of  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Sen- 
ator EtoUGLAs.  of  Illinois  I  hope  in  addi- 
tion that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  give  their  favorable 
attention  to  it. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  I  received  recently 
from  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  Udall. 
This  letter.  I  feel,  outlines  well  the  mer- 
its of  fish  flour  and  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  lUv  being  sold  worldwide.  It 
also  tells  of  some  of  the  obstacles  facing 
the  present  fish  flour  program  I  am 
m  thoi-ough  agieement  wiih  the  Secre- 
tary s  remarks  on  the.se  problems. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

US.  Department  or  the  iNTEmicw, 

OrricE  or  the  Secketaxt. 
Washington.  D.C    May  12.  1961 
Hon   Benjamin  A.  Smfth  II. 
U.S.  Senate.  Wasliingtoyi.  D.C 

Deak  Senator  Smfth  :  Thank  vou  for  vour 
letter  of  April  26.  concerning- the  Rome  flsh 


meal  conference  and  fish  flour.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  that  the  prioes  of  flshmeal  are 
now  on  the  rise. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  learn  of 
Vour  Interest  in  fish  flour  It  is  our  feeling, 
too.  that  fish  protein  concentrate  offers  tre- 
mendous potential  in  feeding  hungry  people 
all  over  the  world.  We  in  the  Department 
recognize  that  such  a  product  cannot,  in  all 
conscience,  be  sold  abroad  until  approval  for 
Us  use  In  America  Is  first  obtained  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr  Donald  McKernan.  Director  of  our  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  is  working 
closely  with  Mr  Harold  Putnam,  counsel. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
in  an  attempt  to  have  Food  and  Drug  ap- 
prove the  interstate  niarketing  of  fish  flour 
for  domestic  human  consumption.  Mr 
George  Larrick.  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  reply  to  our 
formal  request  for  approval  of  flsh  flour, 
stated  whole'  fish  flour  t«>  l>e  a  product 
classed  as  adulterated  under  section 
402(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's rejection  of  flsh  flour  is  based  on 
their  decision  that  It  consists  in  whole  or 
part,  of  fllthy  material  Their  view  is  that 
heads,  tails,  viscera  contents,  etc  .  of  large 
whole  flsh  constitute  fllthy  matter  In  that 
they  are  esthetically  objectionable  "  to  the 
consumer 

We  in  the  Department  disagree  with  the 
Food  and  Drug's  ix>sltlon  on  this  matter 
It  is  our  feeling  that  these  so-called  esthet- 
ically objectionable  components  of  fish  are 
either  removed  or  else  totally  lose  their 
identity  during  processing  into  fish  flour 
A  direct  analogy  exi.«ts  in  the  prepa.ation  of 
gelatin  made  from  beef  hoofs  Here  the 
raw  materiaib  used  have  the  same  esthetic 
objections  as  wiiole  fish.  No  one  would 
seriously  affirm  that  all  traces  of  any  ob- 
jectionable materials  are  removed,  yet  the 
product  is  marketed  and  widely  used 
Another  Interesting  point  Is  that  millions  of 
pounds  of  whole  or  headed  sardines  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  this  country  This  sea- 
food, with  its  viscera  and  tails  intact.  Is  both 
delicious  and  highly   nutritious. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr.  McKernan 
and  representatives  of  his  staff  have  had 
several  meetings  with  officials  of  the  U.S 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  eircourage 
them  to  change  their  position  on  this  mat- 
ter We  have  also  prepared  a  standard  of 
Identity  that  will  permit  production  of  only 
the  highest  quality  fish  flour.  DesjJite  these 
efforts,  however,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  not  changed  its  original  posi- 
tion on  the  use  of  fish  flour  It  is  our  tm- 
derstanding  that  Secretary  Rlbicoff  is  re- 
questing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  hold  public  hearings  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter At  that  time  we  will  again  present  otir 
views  regarding  approval  of  fish  flour 

Another  problem  is  the  absence  of  a  suit- 
ably low-cost  niethod  of  producing  a  uni- 
formly high  quality  fish  flour.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  our  scientists  and  those  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  the  United  N.t- 
tlons  Children's  Fund  that  no  truly  satis- 
factory method  is  known  to  exist  for  produc- 
tion of  an  Inexpensive  and  highly  nutritious 
flsh  protein  concentrate.  Comprehensive 
engineering  and  product  utilization  research 
te  needed  before  we  can  produce  a  fish  flour 
that  we  can  use  to  feed  the  undernourished 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Department  feels  that  development  of 
a  suitable  process  for  producing  fish  fiour 
would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  our  country, 
both  in  helping  the  fishing  industry  and  in 
furnishing  a  high  quality  animal  protein 
concentrate  to  otir  neighbors  in  the  under- 
deTeloped  countries.  Such  a  program  as  this 
would  appear  to  dovetail  well  into  President 
Kennedy's  food-for-peace  plans  and  to  fur- 
ther Improve  our  f.oci«l-politicBl  rel,?tions 
around   the  world 


The  Department  does  not  yet  ha\  e  a  formal 
research    program    on    flsh    flour,    but    it    is 
hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  Initiate  one 
in  the  very  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 
j  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.    *" 
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FRANCIS  BELLAMY  AWARD  TO  THE 
TOPEKA     KANS  '    HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Francis 
Bellamy,  who  wrote  the  Pledse  of  Ai- 
letiiance  to  the  American  Fla.a  The 
23-word  pledge  was  written  in  com- 
memoration of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
This  nationwide  observance  was  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  1892 

The  author  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
was  a  man  of  foresight  and  a  master 
handler  of  phrasing.  The  wordins  has 
been  changed  only  three  time  since  1892. 
The  mast  recent  change  came  6  yeai-s 
ago  when  the  words  "under  God"  were 
added. 

During  Mr.  Bellamy's  lifetime  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Youths  Companion 
staff,  he  urged  the  arousing  of  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  in  the  pubhc  schools.  He 
felt  that  the  public  schools  should  be  the 
kejTstone  on  which  to  build  good  citizen- 
ship. 

As  a  result  of  his  interest  in  public 
.schools,  the  Piancis  Bellamy  Award  was 
started  in  1942  and  since  that  time  many 
outstandine  high  schools  have  received 
it. 

Today  it  will  be  officially  announced 
that  the  winner  of  the  1961  Francis 
Bellamy  Award  is  the  Topeka  Hmh 
School.  Topeka.  Kans  Toi>eka  Hicn 
School  was  desipiiated  a.'-  the  Bellamy 
Award  School  for  the  State  of  Kansns 
for  achievement  of  its  alumni  pood  citi- 
zenKhip  in  the  school  and  community 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  performance 
of  duty  by  the  principal.  < 


A    DYING    FOREIGN    POLICY      ^ 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  a  column  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  morninc  press,  written  by 
a  distinguished  writer  and  philosopher. 
Walter  Lippmani:  The  iwint  of  the 
Lippmann  column  today  is  that  of  the 
rh.angmg  profile  of  America's  defense 
problem.'-  and  her  security  ix)sture 
around  the  world  m  general.  Mi'.  Lipp- 
mann examines  carefully  the  implica- 
tions of  tlie  ne\\  status  of  bargainmt:  as 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  supgests  it  is  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  told  the  harsh,  thoueh 
unpleasant  facts  about  these  changed 
factors 

Because  of  the  contribution  this  col- 
umn makes  to  reassessme  cur  position 
in  many  i>arts  of  the  world.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  column  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ay  follows: 

A    Dying   Poi-ict 
(By    Walter    Lippmann) 

The  revolution  in  Iran  and  the  revolution 
in  Sotith  Korea  are  r.-arning  signs  about  the 
situation  on  the  penpheiy  uf  Asia,     Tliey  ..le 
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warnings  that  it  is  not  only  in  Laos  that 
t^ere  Is  trouble  for  the  American  client 
states. 

In  Iran,  the  rev  >lution  is  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  the  t^jp  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Sh.uh.  to  reform  the  re^in.e  before  It  Is  over- 
thrown from  belo'*-  The  present  revolution 
Is  not  anti-Western.  anti-Amertcan.  or  pro- 
Communist.  But  It  may  well  be  all  of  these 
things  in  the  end  if  the  reforms  which  it 
has  begun  do  not  go  deep  enough.  The  hour 
IS  late  m  Iran 

In  South  Korea  the  revolution  Is  the  work 
of  the  army  and  ;t  is  not  now  anti-Western. 
anu- American,  t  pro-Communist.  But  this 
new  military  government,  although  it  is  not 
antl-Amencan  in  theory,  is  in  fact  defying 
and  iguonug  our  Embassy  and  the  American 
Army  commander 

The  revolutions  in  South  Korea  and  Iran, 
following  the  disorders  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  are  .t  w.irning  that  in  Asia  the  pol- 
icy of  containment  by  American  satellite 
states  IS  breaking  down  In  all  four  of  these 
Countries  the  governments  have  been  our 
clients,  indeed  they  have  been  our  creations. 
All  of  them  are  crumbling,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  they  are  all  crumbling  for  the  same 
reason.  In  relation  to  the  rising  popular 
feeling  of  Independence  and  the  rising  pf)pu- 
lar  expectations  of  material  welfare  these 
American  client  state.';  are  not  only  corrupt 
but  they  a_-e  intuierably  reactionary.  The 
fact  that  -^ey  are  ala-j  under  the  protection 
of  a  foreign  and  non- Asian  power  Is  an  ad- 
ditional liability. 

The  Kenned"  administration-did  not  form 
the  policy  of  setnng  up  on  the  periphery  of 
Asia  a  semicircle  of  American  military 
clients.  But  It  is  now  confronted  with  the 
breakdown  of  that  policy  with  the  disorders. 
the  dangers,  and  the  pains  of  having  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  Ti.;.s  i.s  a:;  experience  which 
tiie  Americar.  people  have  never  had  before 
and  it  is  one  for  whi'^h  their  leaders  have 
not  prepared  them  They  have  not  been 
told  by  anyone  in  aithority  that  there  has 
been  a  radical  crunge  In  the  military  situa- 
uon  and  what  the  consequences  of  that 
change  are  They  have  not  been  told  that 
the  military  situation  which  existed  when 
John  Foster  Dulles  established  this  policy 
no  longer  exist.*;  They  have  i:ot  been  told 
that  he  made  it  work  by  shaking  the  bomb 
at  the  Communists  That  is  why  so  many 
of  them  suppose  that  Mr.  Kennedy  can  make 
it  work  with  a  few  marines  and  by  shaking 
his  fist 

Our  m.jral  and  intellectual  unprepared- 
ness  for  the  reality  of  things  Is  causing  wide- 
.-pread  demoralization  among  us  We  must 
not  let  ourselves  be  overcome  by  :'  We  can 
do  that  best  I  think,  by  recognizing  that 
our  pre.sent  experler.ie  on  the  periphery  of 
Asia  is  the  American  equivalent  of  what  the 
British  and  the  Frer. -h  are  experiencing  dur- 
ing the  liquidation  of  their  colonial  empires. 
For  what  we  are  witnessing  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  Dulles  system  of  Asian  protectorates. 
There  are  diehards  in  France  who  would 
like  to  overthrow  Gereral  de  Gaulle  in  order 
as  they  think,  to  keep  Algeria  French  There 
are  diehards  in  Briiam  wh.)  are  pas-sioi lately 
opposed  to  Mr  Macmilian  because  he  is  liqui- 
dating the  colonial  empire  And  there  are 
diehards  here  who  are  prepared  Ui  call  Mr 
Kennedy  an  appeaser  or  worse  because  he  is 
trying  to  negotiate  his  way  rather  tharT  to 
fiirht  his  way  out  of  the  Indo-Chinese  dis- 
>ixiers  But  whatever  the  diehards  now  call 
Ue  Gauiie  and  Macmihan  and  Kennedy,  tiie 
future  will  be  theirs. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.   McGEE.     I   yield   to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments relatint:  to  the  Lippmann  column. 
I    fully   conctii    m   the   analysis   he   has 


given  of  the  purpose  of  the  column  I 
support  very  strongly  the  thesis  Mr. 
Lippmann  outlines.  It  seems  to  me  what 
Mr.  Lippmann  is  saying,  to  use  old 
phrases  for  existing  circumstances,  is 
that  It  is  time  to  take  that  new  look  and 
to  make  that  agonizing  reappraisal 
which  was  once  made,  for  it  needs  to  be 
made  again  in  terms  of  the  commit- 
ments of  this  country  overseas. 

Furthermore,  we  should  take  a  frank 
and  honest  look  at  the  power  relation- 
ships in  the  world  today.  It  seems  to 
me  that  part  of  our  diffiCLUty  today  is 
basing  our  foreign  policy  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  the  un- 
contested military  power  of  the  world. 
This  was  once  the  case.  10  years  ago. 
but  it  is  no  lonj,'er  the  case.  We  are  a 
powerful  nation,  and  I  hope  we  are  the 
mo.st  powerful  nation,  but  we  do  not 
stand  uncontested  in  this  world  as  we 
once  did. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  for  his  comments.  I  agree 
with  the  Sena^XM^^thoroughly  on  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  question.  I  think  this  point 
brings  into  focus  the  element  of  change 
which  is  continually  going  on  about  us. 
Unless  and  until  we  are  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  complications  of  change,  in- 
stead of  retreating  to  the  convenience  of 
static  concepts  and  concepts  of  the  past, 
we  shall  continue  to  end  up  short  and 
too  late  in  the  .strategic  areas  of  the 
globe. 

THE   PEACE   CORPS    CAN    WORK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  .series  of  articles  describing  the 
outstanding  and  succe.s^ul  accomplish- 
ments of  the  International  Voluntary 
Services  in  South  Vietnam  clearly  enun- 
ciates the  fact  that  the  program  en- 
visioned through  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  can  contribute  to  inter- 
national understanding  while  helping  to 
alleviate  the  scourge  of  illiteracy,  hun- 
!jer.  and  r>oveity  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world 

The  first  TVS  teams  of  young  agricul- 
tural college  graduates  were  sent  to  live 
and  work  with  Vietnamese  fanners  in 
1957.  Its  success  story  is  still  being  ac- 
claimed today.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  IVS  experience  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  proven  that  the  Peace  Corps 
can^work  throueh  the  devoted  and  sin- 
cere efforts  of  our  most  valuable  ex- 
port— America's  enthusiastic  and  youth- 
ful expertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  atrticles  desciibing 
the  IVS  Vietnamese  program  for  agricul- 
tural colleee  eraduat-es,  app<^aring  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  May  9, 
10.  11.  and  15.  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  From    the   Minneapolis   Star.   May  9.    1961] 

US.  Youths  in  SotTH  Vietn\m  Prove  Piace 
^.^  Corps  Plan  C.^n  Work 


(International  Voluntary  Services  (IVS) 
was  founded  in  1953  ar.d  has  offices  in  Wash- 
ington. Its  governing  b<jard  is  drawn  from 
the  top  echelon  of  15  church  denominations. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  recruit  and  ad- 
minister   technical    assistance    personnel    for 


oversea  people-to-people  community  devel- 
opment projecU.  In  Its  purpose  IVS  re- 
aemblea  President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corpa 
program.  There  are  IVS  teams  currently  in 
Egypt.  Jordan.  Iraq.  Nepal,  and  Laos  in  addi- 
tion to  ones  Hewett  tell*  about  in  South 
Vietnam  ) 

(  By  Robert  Hewett ) 

Saicon.  SotrTH  ViKTNAM. — A  gTOup  of  Amer- 
ican college  graduates — all  farm  boyi  with 
practical  experience — are  demonstrating  In 
the  jungle*  and  rlceflelds  of  thu  southeaat 
Asian  country  that  President  Kennedys 
Peace  Corp*  program  can  be  a  auccesa. 

For  nearly  4  yean  they  have  actually  been 
doing  the  kind  of  day-to-day  work  with  Viet- 
namese farmers  and  technicians  that  the 
newly  formed  Peace  Corps  aims  at  extending 
on  a  far  larger  scale  to  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world 

They  have  been  planting  test  plots  for 
hundreds  of  crops  on  newly  established  ex- 
perimental farms  under  the  direcuon  of  the 
older,  more  exjienenced  technical  experts 
of  the  U.S  IntertiaticMial  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  lie  A I   mission 

Some  of  them  have  been  living  among  the 
Vietnamese'  In  villages.  Others  have  been 
living  with  Vietnamese  technicians  on  ex- 
perimental farms 

All  of  them  learn  Vietnamese  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  fluency — becatise  they  live  and 
work  m  much  closer  association  with  the 
local  people  than  do  regular  ICA  teclinirians 
or  US    Embassy   offlclais. 

They  have  planted  demonstration  gardens 
In  Isolated  villages  to  show  skeptical  peasants 
the  advantages  of  a  varied  diet  They  patch 
up  cuts  and  bruises  on  farmworkers  with 
elementary  first  aid.  Some  of  the  youths 
teach  Informal  English  classes  in  the  tropical 
evenings. 

A  hard-bitten  U.S.  Army  colonel,  one  of 
several  hundred  American  officers  training 
the  South  Vietnam  Army  to  fight  Communist 
guerrillas  in  this  strategic  country,  was  dis- 
cussing the  work  of  the  young  American* 
recently  with  a  senior  point  4  technical  as- 
sistance expert  with  the  ICA  mission  here 
He  said: 

"This  IS  a  wonderful  bunch  of  hard- 
working kids.  They  are  doing  more  to  give 
the  Vietnamese  an  Idea  of  what  Americans 
are  and  what  they  can  do  than  either  one  of 
us.  And  the  impression  they  make  here  will 
probably  last  longer." 

The  wonderfi*!  bunch  of  hard-working 
kids  are  members  of  International  Volun- 
tary Services  (IVS)  .  IVS  Is  a  private  Ameri- 
can church-supported  organization  which 
has  been  sending  young  men  and  women 
abroad  for  several  years  on  2-year  assign- 
ments to  work  on  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects and  to  live  close  to  the  people 

There  are  19  IVS  men,  most  of  them  In 
their  208.  now  working  In  South  Vietnam. 
All  are  agricultural  college  graduates  from 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  to  California  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Since  1957.  50  IVS  members  have  worked 
under  an  ICA-financed  contract  here  and 
only  one  had  to  be  sent  home  before  he  com- 
pleted his  2-year  assignment  because  of  in- 
ability to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  unfamiliar 
living  and  working  conditions. 

The  experience  of  the  TVS  group— Includ- 
ing Initial  embarrassing  mistakes  as  wel 
Tater  satisfying  success — could  prove  1 
BJJle  In  drafting  the  beginning  progr 
thA    Peace    Corps    In    which 
traX;^lng  will  begin  this  spring  an 

Ci^ltics  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  claim 
tb^e    aveirage    young    American /is    too    Im- 
mature.   Inexperienced,    and    ^ft.    to   adjust 
and    do    effective    work    u 
conditions   in   some   of   the 
nations. 

The  usual  uninformed 
clsm  runs  this  way;  If^Hhousands"  of  young 
Americans    are    "duirtped '    abroad    without 
knowing    what   to  d<p.    they    will    "run    wild' 


and  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the  present 
U.S.  foreign  economic  aid  program  and  to 
American  prestige 

Tou  get  concrete  answers  that  knock 
down  this  sort  of  opposition  when  you  talk 
with  enthusiastic  ICA  officials  In  South  Viet 
nam  and  see  the  IVS  youths  here  at  work 
and  play. 

"In  the  flrst  place,  there  is  nol.hing  aver- 
age' about  these  young  IVS  men  says  Wil- 
liam Flppen  gray-haired  chief  of  the  U.S 
economic  missions  agrl'ultiiral  division 

"They  are  farm-raised  boys  with  practi- 
cal experience  who  cooie  abroad  after  they 
have  AnUhed  college  with  the  conviction 
they  wapt  Ui  accomplish  something  worth 
while   '  he  SMld 

"And  they  are  acconiplisliiug  something 
really  worth  while.  They  work  Just  as  seri- 
ously and  probably  harder  In  some  ways 
tiian    the  older,   experienced   technicians  on 

my  stAtr. 

•They  live  on  the  experlniental  stations 
and  In  localities  where  they  can  follow  up 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  and  programs  for  agricultural 
improvements  we  outline  on  a  national  level 
with  the  Vietnamese  Government 

"We  could  use  many  more  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  alone.  There  Is  no  reaEOU  why 
the  Pe$Cct  Corps  cant  do  a  good  Job  If  the 
oversea  workers  are  as  carefully  selected  and 
supervised  as  are   the   IVS  teams  " 

My  wife  and  I  traveled  a  week  through 
central  Vietnam  visiting  the  projects  where 
rvs  are  working  and  came  a^ray  Impressed. 
These  young  Americans  arc  doing  a  con- 
structive Job  for  the  US  aid  program  In 
South  Vietnam  and  are  widely  liked  and 
respected  by  Vietnamese  ranging  from 
mountain  tribesmen  to  Government  officials 

Just  as  Important,  these  young  college 
graduates  are  getting  an  experience  and 
training  that  will  benefit  America  In  the 
years  ahead  regardless  of  whether  they  take 
foreign  service  Jobs  or  as  most  of  them  must, 
work  and  live  in  the  United  States 

Lawrence  G  Ulsaker,  a  24-year-old  agri- 
cultural college  graduate  from  Battle  Lake. 
Minn  .  expressed  It  this  way: 

"Sure.  I  cant  use  a  lot  of  what  I  studied 
out  here  right  now.  But  the  benefits  of 
learning  about  different  peoples  and  tack- 
ling new  challenges  far  outweigh  what  some 
might  call  a  loss  of  2  years  In  my  profes- 
sional career. 

•"Thlfl  sort  of  experience  kind  of  settles 
anyone  Just  out  of  college  We're  ready  to 
go  back  to  the  States  and  really  tie  Into 
something.  " 

Ulsaker.  son  of  Col.  and  Mrs  L.  T.  Ul- 
saker, of  Battle  Lake,  lost  his  right  leg  below 
the  knee  In  a  grim  tractor  accident  a  year 
ago  while  working  with  an  IVS  team  In 
Laos.  In  the  Plalne  des  Jarres  region  Which 
has  now  been  occupied  by  Communist  rebels 

He  spent  5  weeks  in  a  Bangkok  hospital, 
was  flown  back  to  Minneapolis  for  fitting 
of  an  artificial  leg.  Seven  months  after  the 
accident  he  was  back  with  his  IVS  com- 
rades In  Laos  but  was  assigned  to  Vietnam 
recently  because  Communist  warfare  in  Laos 
forced  a  shutdown  In  his  project. 

FYom  the  Minneapolis   Star,  May    10,   1961 J 
IK   ViTTN.^M   Sat,   "H.^rd   Work     But 

Fun" 

(By   Robert  Hewett) 

Saigon,  Sobtrn  Viitnam  —What  will  life  In 
the  Peace  Corp^^be  like?  You  get  some  inter- 
esting and  encouTfiglng  answers  from  young 
upper  Midwest  agricuKural  college  graduates 
with  hard,  practical  ex^i^lence  in  working 
and  living  with  Vletnames^-^ftFmers  in  this 
tropical  country 

Nineteen  young  men,  most  of  them  In 
mldtwentles.    are    pioneers    In    the    kind    ofV 
constructive    Jobs    that    hundreds    of    other 
young  Americans  will   be  doing  before  long 
under  the  Peace  Corps  prograqi  outlined 
President  Kennedy. 
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■"ni#re  is  a  challenge  working  out  here  that 
is  missing  In  the  States,"  says  24-year-ald 
L-iwrehce  O.  Ulsaker,  of  Battle  Lake,  Minn. 
"We  all  feel  we  are  doing  something  worth 
while.     It's  hard  »ork  but  it's  fun.  too." 

It  wasn't  "fun  '  when  a  steel  cable  snapped 
off  Larry  s  right  leg  below  the  knee  last  year 
while  hauling  logs  With  a  tractor  for  a  bridge 
in  neighboring  Laos  But  7  montlis  later, 
after  being  fitted  with  a  wooden  leg  and  foot 
In  Minneapolis  he  was  back  at  work  In 
southeast  Asia  becaixse  *  I  like  It  out  here." 

Ulsaker  Is  a  member  of  International  Vol- 
untary Services  ilVSt  a  private,  church- 
rupported  organization  IVS  concentrates  In 
8f)Uth  Vietnam  on  agricultural  development 
under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  economic  aid 
mission. 

But  IVS  experience  will  play  a  big  role  In 
determining  plans  and  policies  for  the  more 
extensive  Peace  Corps,  where  young  American 
men  and  women  also  will  work  In  such  fields 
as  English  language  teaching,  education, 
health,  and  community  development 

.Some  50  IVS  youth  have  demonstrated  In 
the  last  4  years  that  carefully  selected.  En- 
thusiastic Peace  Corpsmen  can  give  a  much 
needed  boost  to  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  most  parts  of  the  vmderdeveloped 
world 

"Ulsaker's  experience — he  was  flown  to  a 
Bangkok.  Thailand  hospital  within  7  hours 
after  the  accident — Ulustrates  one  of  the 
harsher    problems    facing    the    Peace    Corps. 

More  ordinary  health  hazards  such  as 
dysentery  and  malaria  will  cause  the  most 
trouble  for  Peace  Corpsmen  who  will  live 
closer  to  the  local  people  than  senior  U.S. 
Embassy  and  economic  aid  technicians  now 
do. 

My  wife  and  I  spent  a  week  recently  driv- 
ing through  remote  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
to  see  how  young  IVS  technicians  live  and 
work.  We  came  awny  impressed  with  the 
constructive  work  they  are  doing. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  was 
the  way  In  which  these  young  naen — all 
learning  to  speak  Vietnamese — were  giving 
a  new  and  more  vital  picture  of  Americans 
to  Vietnamese  ranging  from  peasants  to 
sensitive  Government  bureaucrats. 

"The  thing  that  surprises  most  people  here 
IS  the  fact  tliat  there  are  foreigners  who 
aren't  afr.ild  to  get  their  hand»  dirty."  ctun- 
mented  Don  Schmidt,  of  Arlington,  Wis 
"In  Vietnam  and  most  other  places,  every- 
body with  a  little  education  seems  t<j  want  a 
white  collar  desk  Job." 

Schmidt.  34,  is  the  oldest  and  most  serious- 
minded  of  the  rvs  team  in  Vietnam  He 
volunteered  for  the  IVS — pay.  »80  a  month 
plus  a  modest  living  allowance — from  an 
agricultural  research  job  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  he  has  held  since  getting  his 
master's  degree  sit  Madison  In  1953 
.  He  lives  with  another  TVS  teammate. 
James  Green,  of  West  Virginia  in  a  t25-a- 
month  house  rented  In  the  little  village  of 
Thap-Cham  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
experimenting  with  varlotis  crops  at  nearby 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  villages. 

Why  is  Schmidt  taking  2  years  out  of  his 
University  of  Wisconsin  career  ;> 

"Well,  It  seemed  that  If  I  did  anything 
that  amounted  to  something  in  Wisconsin, 
I  Just  contributed  to  the  farm  surplus  prob- 
lem," he  drawled.  "Out  here  there  Is  need 
to  develop  more  and  bettor  crops  and  it  Is 
satisfying  to  do  a  Job  that  is  really  neces- 
sary:" 

Schmidt  and  Green  had  been  living  in 
one  of  the  two-room  brick  bnrigalows  used 
by  Vietnamese  supervisors  at  a  country  agri- 
cultural station  but  were  forced  to  move  into 
Thap-Cham  recently  when  Comn.uni.st  guer- 
rillas  killed    five   people   In   a   nearby   village 

Stepped-up  Communist  activity  through- 
c^^t  South  Vietnam  had  Jed  the  Vietnamese 

)vernment  to  curtail  TVS  activity  in  more 
''emote  areas  because  of  safety  reasons. 


"Naturally,  we  don't  want  to  take  any 
chances."  aays  Howard  Harper,  40-year-old 
ICA  economic  aid  mission  agrlculturift  who 
has  been  responsible  for  super  vising  IVS 
activities.  "But,  if  we  didn't  have  this 
trouble  with  the  Communists  we  could  put 
three  or  four  times  as  many  of  these  young 
men  out  in  the  field  right  now  and  make  • 
much  bigger  and  faster  impact  »ith  our 
agricultural  aid  program 

"The  Peace  Corps  has  tremendous  possi- 
bilities m  many  parts  of  the  world  if  the 
young  people  are  as  carefully  se'.ecLed  and 
superv:sed  as  the  IVS  teams." 

These  sentiments  about  the  Peace  Corps 
were  echoed  by  all  the  IVS  workers  with 
whom  we  talked — but  all  cautioned  against 
prospective  c^arpsmen  who  are  looking  only 
for  a  free  trip  abroad. 

"It's  hard  work  but  the  interesting  thing 
Is  that  there  Is  so  nfiuch  that  needs  to  be 
done  that  It  certainly  Isn't  boring,  "  said 
Michael  W.  Chilton.  23.  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
A  R  Chilton  of  Slgourney.  Iowa  He  got 
his  masters  degree  in  horticulture  in  1960 
at  Iowa  State  University.  Ames,  and  came 
to  Vietnam  last  August. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  Iowa  State  graduates 
who  would  be  good  for  the  Peace  Corps 
But  in  the  agricultural  field  a  farm  up- 
bringing Is  absolutely  necessary  You  need 
practical  experience  more  than  academic 
background  out  here." 

Chilton  lives  with  two  other  IVS  team- 
mates In  a  house  in  Dalat,  In  South  Vlet- 
naxn's  relatively  cool  plateau  area.  By  now. 
he  speaks  Vietnamese  fairly  well  and  In  the 
evenings  gives  English  lessons  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  to  Vietnamese  technicians  from  a 
nearby  agricultural   exp>erimcnt   station. 

Chliton  and  his  buddies  pool  their  $3.80 
dally  living  allowances  to  hire  a  cook  and 
laundryman  They  eat  well.  If  not  lavishly, 
by  buying  food  on  the  local  market.  Their 
language  teacher-Interpreter  and  Jeep  driver 
live  and  eat  with  them 

rvs  life  Is  not  all  work  by  any  means.  !\,nd 
peace  corpsmen  wlU  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  Nobody  yet  has  shot 
any  of  the  tigers  that  roam  some  areas  of 
Vietnam,  but  for  hunters  there  are  plenty  of 
leopards,  deer,  and  wild  chickens. 

M^st  of  the  rvs  men  said  that  the  chance 
to  travel  was  one  of  the  attractions  for  sign- 
ing up  for  a  2-year  tour.  Each  gets  a  2- 
week  vacation  each  year  and  about  $200  to 
spend  on  It.  ^ 

We  met  Ulsaker  Just  as  he  returned  from 
a  15-day  trip  that  took  him  to  Japan,  For- 
mosa, the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong 

A  favorite  recreation  routine  i:ere  is  a 
flight  to  Bangkok,  then  a  3-day  train  ride 
(second  class,  to  cut  expeiisesj  to  Singapore 
and  return  by  freighter  to  Saigon  acroe.s  the 
South    China    Sea 

"Maybe  city  kids  would  have  a  hard 
time  living  out  here."  one  IVS  youth  com- 
mented. But  if  you  were  ra;.";**!  on  a  farm 
and  are  the  outdoor  type  actual  living  cc :  - 
dltlons  aren't  much  different  frtun  liv.rig  in 
a    hunting   shack    in    northern   Mi.nnes<  ta. 

"Tliere  are  some  peculiar  diseases  and  you 
have  to  boil  and  filter  drlnklnp  water. 
Usually  there  are  no  flush  toi>ets  and  there 
certainly  Is  no  corner  drugstore  for  a  quick 
malted  But  hew  many  people  bark  hiime 
can  eat  with  chopsticks'' 


! 


[From   the   Minneapolis  Star.   May    11.    1961) 
Lankt  Younc  Wisconsin  Man  Bvilx>s 
il  BrTTEK  Plow 

(By  Ri^bert  Hewett  i 
Saigon,  Soith  Vietnam  — ^A  lanky,  curious 
young  man  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin came  out  to  South  Vietnam  4  years  ago 
to  help  teach  farmers  about  modern  agri- 
culture. He  soon  found  out  the  hard  way 
that  the  average  Vietnamese  peasant  dL^esnt 
ever  see  enough  cash  to  buy  a  cheap  steel 
plow,  let  alone  .\  tractor. 


!. 
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So  he  has  Invented  a  remarkable  series 
of  simple  farm  Implements  using  wood  and 
scrap  Iron,  that  any  village  blacksmith  or 
carpenter  can  build  for  a  few  piasters. 

The  little  farmer  in  southeast  Asia  simply 
can't  afford  the  modem  tools  of  1961  agri- 
cultural practices."  says  28-year-old  Richard 
Koegel  of  Milwaukee  '  It  s  .i  big  .kU  wnce  out 
here  if  we  can  help  htm  get  to  about  .in  1861 
level  right  now  ' 

Koegel  has  been  usint;  <  similar  approach 
to  Vietnamese  farming  problems  as  that  of 


open  the  w.iv  t  '  new  careers  for  young  col- 
lege graduates 

Tom  Luche  a  New  York  State  farm  youth, 
learned  Vietnamese  so  well  on  his  first  2- 
year  assignment  that  he  was  hired  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
(ICA,  to  return  as  a  program  training 
officer 

Gordon  L.  Brockmueller,  25.  of  Freeman, 
S  uak  ,  the  only  one  of  the  original  group 
/ho  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  hired 
for  a    second   term   to  serve  as  chief   of    the 


American    point    4    t«chnlcia,Jl'^9-man  IVS  team  now  working  here 


The    Ugly    American  '^^ho 

tackhng     'he     iimple     things 


the    fictional 
in    the    book, 
succeeded    by 
first 

For  several  thousand  •,e.ir=!  f  (rmers  y\  this 

part  of  the  world  have  been  h.irnessing  their 

oxen  or  water  buffaloes  to  awkward,  heavy. 

ind    inefficient    wooden    <■  ikes    for    pulling 

•*■  Kxlen  plows  or  car*.s 

Koegel  devised  .in  easly  a  >memade  oval- 
shaped  harness  con.sisting  >f  light  wooden 
frames  padded  with  k.^p'ik  the  fluffy  mat- 
tress-filling materi.^'.  v.li.-h  srr  iws  on  trees 
.(11  over  Vietnam 

With  a  few  boards  ;ind  U  immered  pieces 
of  scrap-iron,  the  Milwaukee-born  agricul- 
tural engineer  fashioned  an  adjustable  drag 
harrow  for  a  cost  of  about  %\  50  We  got 
unexpected  proof  that  i'  really  has  .m  appeal 
for  a  Vietnamese  farmer 

Koegel  harnessed  up  an  ox  and  demon- 
strated the  cheap  drag  .=io  my  wife  could  take 
some  photographs  ')f  his  device  Ttie  pic- 
ture taking  over,  Koegel  started  to  lead  the 
ox  back  to  pasture  on  the  agricultural  col- 
lege farm  station  at  Bao-Loc 

A  couple  of  Vietnamese  field  workers  who 
had  been  chopping  away  with  mati<jcks  at 
weeds  between  some  corn  rows  rushed  over 
shouting  In  the  Vietnamese  language. 

Koegel  grinned  and  turned  the  ox  and 
harrow  over  to  them  As  we  left  the  farm- 
ers were  steering  the  contraption  down  the 
rows  and  accomplishing  about  six  times  as 
much  work  as  they  had  been  with  the  hand 
mattocka — and  letting  the  ox  do  most  of  the 
work. 

In  another  nearby  plot,  a  larmworker  wa.s 
pushing  a  wooden  garden  cultivator  that 
Koegel  had  built,  laughing  with  importance 
at  using  such  a  modern  contrivance 

"I'd  like  to  come  back  in  a  couple  of  years 
and  see  how  these  things  catch  on.  '  Koet^e! 
said.  "It  is  no  use  importing  expen^sive  tools 
and  machlTjery  when  .i  turmer  know,<^  he'll 
never  be  able  to  afford  such  a  thing  in  his 
lifetime." 

Koegel's  experiences  in  Sotith  Vietnam 
serve  aa  an  example  of  what  cai^  be  accom- 
plished by  President  Kennedy  s  Peace  Corp'^ 
program  in  which  hundreds  ot  voung  \meri- 
cans  will  be  sent  abroad  to  work  in  under- 
develoi>ed  countries 

"I  think  the  Peace  Corps  i^  a  wonderful 
idea — but  you  must  get  the  riKh'  kind  of 
people  for  It,  '  Koegel  commented 

Koegel  graduated  as  an  acriniltural  en(?i- 
neer    from    the    University    of^^'isconsin    in 

1966  and   came   to    South    Vietnam   early    in 

1967  with  the  first  team  sent  by  Intern;' - 
tional  Voluntary  Services.  IVS  l=i  a  private. 
church -sponaored  organization  which  ha.'; 
sent  about  50  young  men  and  women,  work- 
ing on  2-year  assignments,  for  technical  as- 
sistance projects  in  South  Vietnam  since 
1957 

The  IVS  workers  live  and  work  In  the  vil- 
lages and  on  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion tinder  the  general  supervision  of  the 
CS  economic  aid  mission  here  Koegel 
learned  Vietnamese  and  did  i*o  well  that  on 
the  completion  of  his  2 -year  IVS  assign- 
ment he  wa«  hired  by  tlie  "lefnamese  Gov- 
ernment as  an  instructor  at  the  Bao-Loc 
agricultural  college. 

Others  of  the  original  IVS  team  have  come 
back  to  Vietnam  on  various  Jobs  indicating 
that  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  future  may  well 


At  least  2  young  men  of  the  19  now  work- 
ing on  IVS  projects  will  be  hired  as  regular 
ICA  technicians  at  the  end  of  their  present 
term. 

This  correspondent  has  found  senior  U.S. 
economic  aid  mission  administrators 
in  some  underdevelop>ed  countries  skeptical 
or  even  hostile  to  the  Idea  of  sending  col- 
lege-age youths  abroad  to  work  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

But  U.S.  officials  in  South  Vietnam  are 
enthusiastic  as  n  result  of  the  IVS  experi- 
ence 

Aside  from  the  constructive  work  that^/the 
Peace  Corps  can  do.  the  IVS  project  here  has 
shown  that  it  can  also  serve  as  a  training 
ground  for  regular  ICA  technicians  and  im- 
prove the  whole  economic  aid  organization 
in  the  future 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  May  15.  1961 1 

South  Vietnam  Codld  Be  Lesson  roa 

Peace  Cohps 

I  By  Robert  Hewett) 

Saigon.  Sodth  Vietnam. — One  of  the  most 
imjxjrtant  lessorts  organizers  of  the  new 
Peace  Corps  can  learn  from  the  work  of  a 
group  of  young  American  agricultural  col- 
lege graduates  here  is  that  grave  mistakes 
can  Ije  made  early  and  easily 

Practical  experience  with  American  youths 
working  and  living  in  Vietnamese  villages 
has  proven  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  Is 
not  enough.  Competent  leadership  and 
careful,  go-slow  planning   is  more  essential 

Preceding  articles  ha-.e  outlined  some  of 
the  constructive  work  and  valuable  exp>eri- 
ences  achieved  in  the  last  4  years  here  by 
young  men  and  women  sponsored  by  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services,  a  church-sup- 
jwjrted  organization. 

IVS  workers  win  high  praise  now  from  the 
Vietnamese  and  United  states  economic  aid 
mission   technicians   with   whom   they   work 

Thev  are  the  forerunners  of  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  who  will  go  abroad  to  live 
and  work  on  the  village  level  under  Presi- 
dent   Kennedys   Peace   Corps   program 

But  the  first  IVS  teams  of  young  college 
graduates  who  came  to  South  Vietnam  in 
1957  made  the  kind  of  mistiikes  that  could 
ruin  the  ambitious  Peace  Corps  program  be- 
fore it  gets  well  started. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  up  to  now.  Peace 
Corps  Director  R  Sargent  Shrlver  and  his 
aids  (busily  trying  to  put  500  to  1.000 
workers  in  the  field  by  fall)  apparently  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  experiences  of 
the  IVS  in  this  southeast  Asian  country. 

Vletname.se  and  United  States  ofTlclals 
here  .say  the  first  IVS  teams  accomplished 
little  and  created  resentments. 

This  was  because  they  went  to  live  In 
Vietnamese  vlUagee  on  their  own  with  little 
preparation  and  without  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  either  local  Vietnamese  admin- 
istrators or  U.S.  economic  aid  mission  tech- 
nical exjjerts. 

Although  the  IVS  teams  were  financed 
by  contracts  with  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  (ICA)  in  Washing- 
ton, team  leaders  actively  discouraged  any 
contact  with  experienced  ICA  technicians 
in  their  desire  for  an  independent  program 

At  the  s«me  time,  no  adequate  working 
relationship  as  established  with  policymak- 


ing Vietnamese  Ooi'ernment  offldala — a  "sit- 
uation that  created  so  much  stisplelon  of 
the  'American  strangers"  that  one  team  was 
forced  to  stop  work  and  move  to  another 
locality. 

•'There  was  too  much  emphasis  placed 
on  living  and  eating  exactly  as  the  villagers 
did  "  one  American  official  explained 

"That's  all  very  well  if  It  accomplishes 
something  But  the  fact  was  that  there 
was  no  organized  program 

"IVS  workers,  for  example,  had  no  Idea  of 
what  new  crops  might  be  Introduced  to 
Vietnam  and  were  discredited  when  some 
of  their  experiments  failed  on  village  land 
"Community  development  was  stressed 
but  all  It  seemed  to  prove  was  that  soiree 
Americans  could  live  in  as  poverty-stricken 
a  condition  as  the  Vietnamese — 1'  didn't 
help  the  Vietnamese  much." 

rVS  found  Itself  without  any  real  Job 
when  the  Government  ended  it.s  refugee 
resettlement  plan  and  ofBclally  transferred 
the  work  teams  to  a  new  land  development 
department'  Land  development  officials 
simply  ignored  the  IVS  group. 

This  ICA  administrative  resistance  was 
wiped  out  in  south  Vietnam  by  a  40-year- 
old  North  Carolina  ICA  agrlcuitural  special- 
ist. Howard  Harper,  a  former  marine  who 
likes  and  knows  how  to  handle  young  men 
and  who  has  a  persuasive  way  with  Vietnam- 
ese oflQctals 

One  of  the  main  troubles  with  south  Viet- 
nam's agriculture,  fostering  low  living 
standards  among  the  peasants,  stems  from 
the  ftvct  that  French  colonial  rulers  wetf  In- 
terested mainly  In  improving  varieties 
coffee,  tea,  and  rubber 

The  people  In  the  delta  area  lor  centurl 
have  lived  on  rice  and  exported  any  surplus 
Harper    t4ilked     Vietnamese    officials    Into 
starting  the  new  nation's  first  real  agricul- 
tural experiment  station. 

He  wanted  to  find  out  the  best  varieties 
of  vegetables,  citrus,  foreign  grasses  and 
other  crops  that  could  Improve  Vietnamese 
living  standards 

"It  wiu>  a  waste  of  good,  knowledgeable 
enthusiastic  manpower  to  have  those  IVA 
boys  doing  little  except  living  with  the 
people'  and  being  boycotted  by  the  min- 
istries," Harper  said  "They  were  tickled 
to  death  to  get  some  direction  and  real  work 
to  do." 

They  went  to  work  on  a  voluntary  basis 
showing  Vietnamese  how  to  use  bulldozers 
to  clear  the  Jungle  land  for  the  Ban-Me- 
Thuot  agricultural  station. 

They  showed  Vietnamese  technicians  and 
farm  workers  how  to  plant  experimental 
test  plots. 

"One  good  effect  of  their  work  was  t<j 
show  Vietnamese  officials  and  agricultural 
college  graduates  that  there  Is  nothing  dis- 
graceful about  getting  your  hands  dirty." 
Harper  added 

The  minister  of  agriculture  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  IVS  work  under  Harper's 
supervision  that  he  asked  for  another  IVS 
contract  financed  by  ICA 

In  1958  the  IVS  strength  was  down  to 
8  men  and  today  it  has  been  boosted  to 
19  as  more  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  been  started 

"We  couldn't  have  got  these  experiment 
stations  going  without  these  American  farm- 
raised  youngsters  actually  living  and  working 
on  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis'  Harper 
siUd  ^  ' 

"They  keep  the  work  |oing  ahead  and 
diplomatically  point  out  tnVngs  to  be  dune 
by  Inexperienced  Vietnamese  technicians 
The  IVS  workers  keep  a  strong  team  spirit 
even  though  they  are  scattered  in  twos  and 
threes  over  South  Vietnam 

In  contrast,  to  the  past,  they  work 
closely — but  not  as  "Junior  assistants  " — with 
older  US.  mission  technicians  who  can  visit 
any    given    area    only    once    a    month    or    so 
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because  they  are  helping  work  out  national 
programs. 

One  such  .s  Alton  Levorson  of  Broolon. 
Minn.,  an  ICA  agrlcuitural  engineer  with 
jiislgnmenU  in  Turkey  'and  Bolivia  before 
coming  to  Soutli  Vietnam  21  months  ago. 

We  met  Levorson  when  he  was  talking 
over  farm  machinery  malnteuance  with  IVS 
worker  Michael  W  Chilton  23.  Slgourney. 
Iowa,  on  a  visit  to  the  station  when  Chilton 
works  near  Dalat. 

■  If  the  Peace  Corps  get  some  people  as 
good  as  these  IVS  boys,  we  can  accomplish 
a  lot  more.  "  Levorson  said.  "They  have  a 
great  rense  of  responsibility  and  Initiative 
and  they  know  what's  going  on  every  day 
wherever   they   are   working" 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
INSURANCE  OF  MORTGAGES  BY 
THE  FT•J3ER.^L  HOUSING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President  I 
ask  unrtnimoii.s  con.scnt  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar 
No   234,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Metcalf  in  the  chaii  '  Tlic  resolution 
will  be  sUted  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Ltr.isLATivE  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution <SJ  Re.s  89.  to  amend  .section 
21"  of  the  National  Housinp  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  interim  increase  in  the  author- 
ization for  insurance  of  mortgages  by 
the   Fedeial  Hoiising   AdininisLiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama** 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  re- 
sei  ving  the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senate 
still  in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,     That  is  coirecl. 
Mr.    BRIIx;i-:S,     Tlien    I    sliall     not 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint\;esolu- 
tion 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
joint  lesolution  was  unanimou.sly  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  Capehart).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  is 
present  in  Uie  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  U  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Ls  on  the  enpro.ssment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  89 > 
w  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  r'le  Senate  and  House ^  R'-p. 
retentadves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectioi;  J 17  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amemded  by 
striking  out  "•15,000.000,000"  and  ansening 
in  lieu   ih*>reof  "•16.000.000.000  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  has  action  been  taken  on  the 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Acf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution   ha,s  been  pa.ssed, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  wi.sh  to  interpose 
the   obsei-vation   that   it   is  my   under- 


/ 


.sLandir.g  the  increa.se  of  $1  billior;  in  the 
ceiling  will  suffice  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  of  this  year.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  that  time  there  will  be  action  on 
a  general  housing'  bill,  and  that  the 
problem  w.ll  then  be  reconsidered,  and 
probably  U.trc  wiU  be  an  additional  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  taken  care  of  at 
thai  lime 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  is  a«;  the 
majority  side  understands  the  situation 
to  be.  The  general  housing  bill  will  be 
before  the  Senate  shortly,  and  all  of 
these  problems  will  be  given  recon- 
sideration at  that  time 


THE  RISE  TO  POWER  OF  FIDEL 
;  CASTRO 

Mr  BUDGES  Mr  President,  when 
Fidel  Ca^ro  came  lo  thi-^  country  2 
years  ago  last  month,  to  be  wined  and 
dined  as  if  he  were  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  United  States.  I  warned — and  this 
was  in  April  1959 — that  a  study  of  his 
record  boded  ill  for  this  country 

I  told  the  press  at  the  time  I  con- 
sidered it  unfortunate,  if  not  disgraceful 
that  the  United  States  should  welcome 
and  dignify  a  man  who  clearly  apix-arcd. 
in  my  estimation,  to  be  a  pro-Commu- 
nist agitator. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  will  well 
remember  mj'  alarm  as  lon^.'  at:o  a.«;  1958 
when  Castro,  still  in  the  mountains  fight- 
ing as  a  guerrilla,  had  kidnapped  47 
American  citizens,  including  30  un- 
armed US  marines  and  sailors,  and  held 
them  captive  for  a  number  of  days.  This 
was  clearly  a  tipofT  as  to  Castro  s  con- 
tempt for  the  United  Slale.s  Lat^i .  our 
Citizens  were  released,  but  I  never  for- 
i.'ot  thar  incident,  and  I  deplored  his  be- 
ing invited  to  this  countiT  and  hailed 
as  a  liberator. 

Following  Castro's  April  1960  visit  I 
carefully  studied  the  events  poing  on  in 
Cuba.  Thus,  last  year  I  made  an  ex- 
tended speech  in  the  Seriate  on  Castio 
and  what  he  was  doinp  in  Cuba.  I  laid 
befoie  Uiis  body  a  o^refully  researched 
analysis  of  Soviet  and  American  Com- 
munist publications  provmp  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Fidel  Castio  and  his  band  of 
unshaven  bandits  were  Moscow  appioved 
and  Mox"ow  support *Mi 

In  additioii.  I  cnumeiated  21  historic 
st<^ps  in  consolidating-  jxiwer  which  the 
BoLsl^eviks  in  Russia  and  the  Reds  m 
China  had  f ollo'w  ed  after  their  .successful 
seizures  of  power  Thrse  21  character- 
istic and  typically  Communist  steps  ix) 
total  power  weie  slavi.shly  followed  by 
Castro  and  his  bully  beys  after  Batista  s 
flight  let  Cuba  fall  into  their  nands 

By  January  1960,  there  could  have 
been  no  doubt  in  anyone's  m;nd — even 
those  who  depended  solely  on  the  press 
and  radio  for  Uieir  information — that 
Castro  was  a  con.scious  and  artit  ulate  if?- 
slrument  of  the  Soviet  conspirac  y.  Even 
the  State  Depariment  which  seemed 
strangely  loath  and  slow  to  :eco»rnize  the 
hard  and  unpalat<ible  facts  of  life  in 
Cuba,  has  now  belatedly  come  a  -ound  to 
identifying  the  Castro  repime'as  Com- 
munist. 
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It  therefore  seems  almost  mcredible 
that  the  chief  Cuban  expert  ot  a  great 
metroix)litan  newspaper,  which  lays 
great  emphasis  on  the  accuracy  of  its 
foreign  news  coverage,  would  still  pei  - 
sist  in  clairriUig  that  Castro's  revolution 
is  not  Communist,  but  merely  Utopian 
socialism.  Ai^.  article  in  the  March  i.ssui' 
of  the  .^n.encan  Legion  magazine,  bv 
William  Buckley,  editor  of  National  Re- 
view, reproduced  an  issue  of  the  Yalej 
News  for  December  7.  1960.  which  quotes 
Herbert  Matthews,  Latin  affairs  editorj 
of  the  New  York  Times,  as  defending 
Castro  beforf'  an  overflow  crowd  at  Yale.l 

This  excellent  article  "I  Got  My  Job, 
Throutrh  the  New  Yoi'k  Times.'  throws] 
a  great  deal  of  hpnt  on  the  little  knowr^ 
story  of  .iust  how  'an  obscure  Commu-j 
nist  adveniui-er  and  terrorist,  holed  upl 
in  the  mo-antams  of  Cuba  with  8  or  lOi 
followers,  was  buUt  up  mto  a  world  re-j 
nowned  figui-e  through  the  map;c  of 
np\Aspaper  publicity 

I  therefore  commend  the  Amj^ican 
Legion  for  publishing  this  timely  and 
most  important  article.  I  also  recom- 
mend 11  to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  learning  just  hew  Castro  ^as 
.sold  to  the  American  public  as  a  pure 
and  glamorous  knight  m  radiant  armor 
who  rescied  poor  little  Cuba  from  th_ 
fell  clutches  of  an  alleged  dragon — only 
to  tuiTi  out  later  to  be  ."ost  another  Com- 
mimist  stooge  like  Mao  Tse-lung  and 
Jo.sip  Broz.  alias  Tito,  They.  too.  were 
glamonzed  and  .sold  to  America  as  sim- 
ple patriots  and  agrarian  reformers  by 
American  writ-ers  and  journalists  whose 
integrity  and  honesty  we  had  mistakenly 
accepted  as  above  suspicion. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  Legion  magazine  article  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  pomt  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  lo  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  ClOT  My  Job  Thkouch  the  Ntw   "i'oRK 
Times 

\       (By  William  F    Buckley,  Jr  i 

It  is  \  ery  much  as  in  the  Cij-ly  months  of 
1950:  when,  having  chased  the  last  remnants 
of  the  opposition  off  the  main  and.  Mao  Tbe- 
tvin^.  wild  with  ideok>giciU  lust,  surveyed  his 
kii.gtiom,  and  Uirew  himself  into  the  job  ol 
conimuiiizmg  his  p>eopie  H.;  chopped  oil 
many  m^  re  heads  than  Fidel  t^asiro  has  had 
so  far  to  do  u.  Cubh  aiid  there  are  no  d.iubj 
uiRprcnces  betwe^-n  Mao  and  Fidel,  as  tiiere 
are  l>etween  China  and  Cuba;  but  then  as 
!iow.  :.s  the  public  slowly  awoke  to  Uie 
meaning  of  what  had  happened,  the  apolo- 
gists lor  the  revolutionary  forces  began  to 
retreat  in  increasing  horror  from  Lheir  some- 
time enthusiasm.  Thote  who  had  to:d  us 
.ig.;.ii  aiid  again  Uiat  tlie  Red  Chinese  were 
prunanly  agrarian  reformers  began  to  Jade 
away,  only  to  reappear  n^aiiv  of  them  i>e-( 
fore  congressional  committees,  which  asitf 
them  the  siune  questions  ihey  are  now  be- 
ginning to  ask  the  propagandists  for  Cu-' 
tro.  questions  to  which  we  desperately  i? 
Uie  answer,  now  as  then:  Who  be-j-av 
China"'  "Who  betrayed  Cuba?  Who.  i!i  toe 
procesi,,  betruyed   the   United  States" 

There   is    no   defensible  defense  any   more 
of   the   regime   of   Mao    Tse-tui\g.     But  here 
and    tliere,   where   Cuba   is   concerned.    Uiete 
are   pockets   of   loyalty    Uo   Castro.     Th e|<Plfc, 
a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  which  may 
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or  may  not  be  dominated  by  fellow  travel- 
ers, but  which  certainly  has  among  lu  sup- 
porters sckme  men  who  are  not  fellow  tra\- 
elers.  men  whoee  faith  in  Castro  Is  livelier 
alas,  than  freedom  U  In  Cuba  The  leader 
of  pro-Ca«tro  opinion  in  the  United  States 
IS  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  He 
did  more  than  any  other  single  man  t>o 
bring  Pldel  Castro  to  power  It  could  be 
said— with  a  little  license — that  Matthews 
was  to  Castro  what  Owen  Lattimore  was  to 
Red  China,  and  that  the  New  YorK  Times 
w<i3  Matthews'  Institute  oi  Pacific  Rela- 
tions stressing  this  important  difference, 
that  no  one  has  publicly  developed  agaiiist 
v__,  Matthews  anything  like  the  evidence  sub- 
""^C^  sequently  turned  up  against  Lattimore  tend- 
ing to  show,  in  the  words  of  a  Senate 
investigating  committee  that  Lattimore  was 
ii  conscious,  articulate  in.s',rument  of  the 
Soviet  conspiracy  " 

Herbert  Jtfatthews  met  Oastro  in  Febru- 
ary of  1987.  To  make  contact  with  him-A 
<«  he  tells  the  story — he  had  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Pldelista  underground  in  Havana 
drive  500  miles  all  one  night  across  the 
length  of  the  Island,  using  his  wiie  as  cover; 
and  ride  a  Jeep  through  tortuous  dirt-road 
detours  to  avoid  the  patrols  and  roadblocks 
that  an  an^ry  Pi-ilgencio  Batista  had  post*»d 
all  about  the  Sierra  Maesrra  mrtrmtains  in 
the  'testem  tip  of  the  Island  to  try  to  brCi^k 
Che  back  of  the  little  resi,stviiice  group  that 
i  months  earlier  had  iancied.  8'2-.st:rong.  in 
Orient*  Province  m  a  dipi)*".  cur  ter  Irani  Mex- 
ico,   pledged    to      liberate      Cub-a.    ur    pen«h 

Matthews  climbed  up  muddy  .slopes  swam 
across  an  ley  river  ducked  behind  trees,  ate 
soda  crackers,  and  slept  "n  the  ground 
and  then,  in  the  early  morning  hours  Pulel 
Castro  came.  In  whispers,  he  talked  fur  .? 
hours  about  his  plans  tor  Cuba 

To  put  It  mildly.  Matthew.^  was  over- 
whelmed. From  that  moment,  on  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  all  critical  judgment  He 
became — always  consistent  with  being  a 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  which  Im- 
poses certain  inhibitions  the  number  one 
unbearded   enthusiast    for    Pide:    Castro 

Castro,  he  told  the  world  m  a  series  wf 
three  articles  that  made  journalistic  and  in- 
deed international  history  is  a  big.  brave 
strong,  relentless,  dedicated,  tough  idealist 
His    unswerving    aim    u    ti    bring    to    Cuba 

liberty,  democracy,  and  social  justice 
There  Is  a  seething  discontent  with  Dictator 
Batista,  corrupt  and  degenerate  after  virtu- 
ally 25  years  of  exercising  power:  hated  by 
most  Cubans  for  having  installed  himself 
.-vs  President  In  March  of  1952  by  military 
coup;  become,  now.  a  terrorist  and  a  torturer 
Pldel  Castro  Is  the  'flaming  symbol  "  of 
resistance.  The  fires  of  social  Justice  that 
drive  Castro  on,  that  cause  him  to  bear  In- 
credible hardships,  playing  impossible  odds, 
with  the  single  end  in  mind  of  bringing 
freedom  to  his  people  these  are  fires  that 
warm  the  hearthsldes  of  freedom  and  de- 
cency all  over  the  land  .*nd  they  will 
prevail    •   •    • 

Is  Castro's  movement  touched  bv  com- 
munism? Matthews  dismi.ssed  the  rhetori- 
cal question  with  scorn  Castro's  movement 
is  democratic,  therefore  antt-Communlst  " 
And.  flatly,  'There  us  no  communism  to 
speak  of  in  Fidel  Castro's  26th  of  July 
Movement  ' 

The  imp>act  of  these  artirle.s  n'.l  over  the 
world  was  subsequently  recognized  even  by 
the  New  York  Times  itself  normally  bashful 
about  celebrating  publicly  its  achievements. 
When,  allhost  2  years  late.'.  Batista  fell, 
the  Times  permitted  itself  to  record  Jubi- 
lantly: "When  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  returned  from  Senor  Castro's 
hideout  (from  that  point  on  by  the  way 
Sefior  Castro  was  elevated  by  the  Times  to 
E>r  Castro)  •  •  •  the  rebel  leader  a'tained 
a   new    level    of    Importance    on    rhe    Cuban 
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scene  Nor  was  the  embarrassed  r.  vern- 
ment  ever  able  to  diminish  Fidel  c.^slro  s 
repute  again." 

Foreign  correspondents  have  been  very 
much  mLstasen  t>etore  Foreign  correspond- 
ents who  work  for  the  New  York  Times  are 
no  exception  as  .myone  knows  who  will  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  Soviet  history  and  ac- 
counts of  same  filed  over  the  years  by.  eg  . 
Walter  Durantv  and  Harn.son  .Salisbury:  who 
wiU  In  a  word  attempt  the  impossible.  It  is 
bad  enough  "hat  Herbert  M.itthews  was  hyp- 
notized by  F;del  Caatro  but  i'  was  a  calamity 
that  Matthevs  succeeded  in  hypnottiUng  so 
manv  other  people,  in  crucial  positions  of 
power  on  the  subject  of  Castro  "When  I 
was  .\mbassi  dor  to  Cuba."  Mr  E  ^  Smith 
complained  'o  the  Semite  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Sec  trtty  last  August,  I  sometimes 
m.ide  the  remark  in  my  own  Embassay  that 
Mr  Matthews  was  more  familiar  with  State 
Department  thinking  regarding  Cuba  than  I 
was 

As  .Amba.'^sador  assigned  to  Havana  in 
August  of  1957.  Mr  Smith  had  been  the  rep- 
re.sentative  'f  the  US.  Government  in  Cuba 
during  the  :8  crucial  months  that  brought 
Castro  to  po'*'er.  and  he  used  Just  that  word: 
\Jat'hews  articles  on  Castro,  he  told  the  Sen- 
ators h.id  It  erally  hypnotized  the  State  De- 
partment i;ven  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1957.  when  SmitU  took  over  the  ambassador- 
ship fr>.)ni  Arthur  Gardner,  the  influence  of 
Matthews  wt s  established,  only  a  few  months 
after  the  Cistro  inter-,  lew  In  his  hideout. 
Ambassador  Gardner  had  met  with  stony  re- 
sistance every  time  he  attempted  to  pass  on 
to  his  .superiors  the  information  he  had  about 
rhe  nature  of  the  Castro  movement,  which 
he  was  convinced — correctly  it  proved — was 
.-hot  through  with  Marxism  Gardner  made 
himself  such  a  nui.sitnce  that  he  was  re- 
placed: and  hi»-successor  was  Instructed  by 
Mr  William  Wleland  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  the  Caribbean  desk,  to  cap 
his  month's  briefing  on  the  Cuba  situation 
by  onsultliig  Herbert  I.  Ma' -hews  Mat- 
thews told  Smith  that  Baiiyta  was  in  all 
probability  through  Castro,  he  said,  was  the 
man  to  bacl: 

Smith  we  it  to  Havana  determined  to  do 
what  he  could,  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, to  e€b*e  Batista  out  of  the  way.  Batis- 
ta plediced  to  hold  Plectlons  in  November 
1958  and  turn  the  presidency  over  to  his 
successor  li-  M.ircii  1^.5<i  The  question  In 
Smiths  mi  Id  was  whether  he  would  last" 
that  long  Within  2  months  after  arrlv- 
ini»  ill  Cuba  Mr.  Smi^h  sincerely  hoped  he 
Would  for  he  became  convinced,  he  tf>ld 
-he  .Senate  committee  that  the  prlncljjiU 
dangt-r  to  the  United  States  lay  not  In  the 
aurvival  of  Batista  f^jr  a  year  or  so  but  In 
the  rise  to  fK>weT  •)f  Fidel  Castro  who  was 
almoft'  cer  ainly  a  revolutionary  Marxi.><*, 
Abundant  'vidence  was  available  tiiat  he 
had  made  Marxist  statements  "  In  Costa 
Rica,  In  Mexico,  and  In  BogotA;  and  that, 
datUiij  back  to  his  college  days,  he  had  been 
a  revolutionist  and  a  terrorist  Smith  had 
even  heart, — and  had  passed  the  report 
along — that  while  in  Bogota,  Castro  had 
had  a  hard  m  the  .lasas.'^ln.i.tlon  of  two 
nuns  and  a  priest. 

But  even  if  Castro  wasn't  then  pro-Corn - 
muuLst.  Smith  said  his  closest  assojiat^es 
were,  and  this  was  positively  documented 
with  respect  to  his  brother  Raiil  (now  head 
of  Cuba's  armed  forces)  and  Ernesto  "Che' 
Guevara  i  boss  of  the  Cuban  ecojiomy). 

Bu'  the  .Ambas»idor's  warnings  were  to 
no  .wall  During  the  succeeding  18  months, 
Herbert  Matthews  continued  to  write  glow- 
ing accoui.ts  of  the  Robin  Ho<xl  of  the 
Sierra  Maa-itra,  predicting  the  downfall  of 
Batista  and  the  ascendiUicy  of  the  26th  of 
July  Movement  Others  got  into  the  act. 
The  influential  Foreign  Policy  .\ss<-xnatlon's 
Bulletin  for  April   1,  1957    carried   an  article 


by  Matthews  on  Cuba,  followed  by  a  list  of 
"Reading  Suggestions  prepared  by  the 
editors  Among  them  "The  best  source 
of  contemporary  Information  of  a  general 
nature  Is  probably  the  flies  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Which  published  three  uncensored 
articles  on  Cuba  by  Herbert  Matthews  on 
February  24,  35,  26.  1967  '  The  Stat^ Depart- 
ment went  along  "Herbert  M:it thews  •  •  • 
Is  the  leading  Latin  American  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times  ObMously  " 
said  Ambassador  Smith,  "the  SUte  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  have  the  support  uf  the 
New  York  Times  " 
Obviously  indeed 

'  Kach  month  the  sttuaUou  deterUtratM 
Matthews  exulted  on  June  16.  1957  a  theme 
he  elaborated  In  furtiier  dupatches  in  the 
succeeding  months  Looking  back  at  these 
reporU  one  can  only  say  how  right  Mr  Mat- 
thews was  Batista  was  lowing  and  Castro 
was  gaining  But  reporter  Matthews  neg- 
lected to  give  all  the  reasons  why.  just  uh 
he  consistently  neglected  ttj  report  on  the 
lurid  background  of  Fidel  Castro  and  some 
of  his  iissoclates  The  Increasing  helpless- 
ness uf  Batista  was  the  result  primarily  ot 
the  crystallization  of  US  support  for  Castro 
During  those  months  a  fascinuting  dialectic 
went  on  Matthews  would  write  that  Amer- 
ican prestige  was  sinking  In  Cuba —on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  the  US  Government  was 
giving  U)  Batista  Our  Ambassador  in  Ha- 
vana meanwhile  complained  and  c».>mplalnefi 
to  the  State  Department  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Batista  government — on  account 
of  our  failure  to  provide  BatUta  with  the 
aid  to  which,  under  the  terms  of  a  series  of 
mutual  aid  agreements,  we  were  bound  h\ 
law  and  precedent  to  give  him  s<j  long  as  we 
continued   to  recognize  his  government 

Matthews'  forces  proved  much  stronger 
than  our  Ambassador's  An  important  seg- 
ment of  the  press,  influential  Members  ot 
Congress,  and  the  Castrcj  apparatus  in 
Washington  and  New  Y<irk  hammered  awa> 
at  the  State  Department,  urging  it  to  desert 
Batista  At  first  the  Department  stalled 
When  Castro  kldna{>ed  47  American  service- 
men m  June  1958,  the  Government  eagerly 
selz^  on  the  opportunity  to  hold  up  the 
shipment  of  15  training  planes  that  Batista 
was     lawfully      importing  In     accordance 

with  Instructions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment '  .Smith  testified,  I  informed  Batist.i 
that  delivery  would  be  suspended.  becaiLH*- 
we  feared  some  harm  might  come  to  the 
kidnaped  Americans  "  Having  In  effect 
yielded  to  blackmail,  the  US  Government 
then  refused  to  deliver  the  airplanes  even 
after  Castro  had  been  pre\ailed  on  to  turn 
the  soldiers  free  Batista's  forces  were  be- 
coming seriously  demoralized  by  the  grow- 
ing aloofness  of  the  US  Government.  e\en 
while  Castro  was  getting,  the  ex-.^mbas- 
sador  went  on  to  say,  illicitly  expK>rted  ship- 
ments of  arms  almost  every  night  from 
friends  of  Castro  in  the  United  States  By 
November  it  was  clear  that  Batista's  days 
were  numbered.  On  December  17.  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  received  orders  from  the  State 
Department  to  advise  Batista  that  he  could 
no  lo'i^er  hold  power,  not  even  pending  the 
institution  of  the  new  President  a  few 
months  later— whom  the  United  States 
would  not  back  In  any  case,  since  he  had 
been  fraudulently  elected,  and  didn't  have 
the  support  of  the  Cuban  people  Two  werks 
later.  Batista  fled.  -- 

The  next  morning,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  1959  Mr.  Roy  Rulxutom.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  S*ate  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, announced  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence" that  "Castro  Is  under  Communist  In- 
fluence '  Clearly  he  had  paid  no  attention 
to  his  own  Ambassador  to  Cuba  As  clearly, 
he  read  the  New  Tork  Times 

During  the  campaign  both  Mr  Kennedy 
and  Mr  Nixon  expended  a  considerable 
amount  erf  rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  Cuba 
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For  they  knew  thr  birth,  right  up  against 
the  Florida  peninsula,  of  what  Is  now  oflB- 
clally  classlfled  by  the  Government  funder 
the  terms  of  the  Dirksen-Douglas  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  as  "Com- 
munist" territory,  is  a  development  that  has 
deeply  disturbed  the  American  people 
They  want  to  kno»/  who,  or  what,  was  the 
Frankenstein  who  created  the  monster 

Mr  Kennedy  blasted  Mr  Nixon  on  the 
grounds  that  Castro  and  Castroism  had 
come  about  as  a  reaction  against  America's 
tolerance  of  rlghtwing  dictators — a  fanjUlar 
line,  advanced  by  those  who  sincerely  Teel 
It  is  an  Amerlcar  obligation  to  purify 
Latin  American  politics  But  Mr  Kennedy 
was  not  convincing  to  those  who  remem- 
bered that  In  May,  thortly  before  his  nomi- 
nation, he  had  said  publicly  that  in  two 
respects  he  backed  completely  the  foreign 
policy  of  Mr  Elsenhower,  "one  of  these  being 
Cube  ' 

Mr  Nixon,  on  th-;  other  hand,  pointed 
proudly  to  the  di8ap|>eart»nce  of  a  half  dozen 
military  dictators  curing  Uie  Eisenhower 
years.  He  seemed  to  be  suggesting  that  al- 
though the  Preslden;.  continued  officially  to 
beam  at  every  leader  of  every  nation  we  lor- 
n\ally  recognize— as  protocol  dictated— 
actually,  he  sat  on  .  pair  of  great  bellows, 
on  which  he  bobbe<l  up  and  down,  when 
nobody  was  looking,  thus  toppling,  one  by 
one,  Latin  American  badmen  '  Beyond  that. 
Mr  Nixon  did  not  go.  He  did  not  express  a 
detailed  curiosity  about  the  loss  of  Cuba  to 
Fidel  Castro  Indeed,  both  candidates  gave 
the  Impression  that,  like  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment, obviously  they  wanted  to  stay  on 
the  right  side  of  the  New  York  Times  But 
the  candidates  whetted  the  public  interest 
and  It  Is  likely  that  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  will  pursue  its  investi- 
gation Into  the  strant,'e  hold  of  Herbert  Mat- 
thews, and  the  Matthews  docuine,  on  the 
men  who  make  our  foreign  policy. 

What  will  ihey  learn  about  Mr    Matihewb 
himself    That  he  Is  .\  scholarly,  subtle  man 
who   makes    and   continues    to   make   super- 
coI<)sMl    mistakes    m    judgment,    but    whoee 
loyalty  to  his  mi.^judgments  renders   him   a 
stubborn    propagandist    •    •    •   and    an    easy 
mark   for   ideologues    Jn-the-make       So   well 
known    is   he   as   doyen    of    Utopian   activists 
that  when  in  June  of  '.959  a  Nicaraguan  rebel 
launched   a   revolt,  he    wired   the   news   of   it 
direct     to    Herbert    Matthews    at     the     New 
York    Tunes — much    na     a    few    years    ago.    a 
debutante    on-the-nif-ke    might    have    wired 
news  of  her  eiigagement   -o  Walter  Winchell. 
Matthews  was  once,  to  ase  his  own  phrasei 
an    'enthusiastic    admirer    of    fascism."      He 
turned    away    from    fs  seism    while    In    Spain 
covering  the  civil  war    where  he  took  up  the 
cause  of   the   Popular   Front   with   the  same 
ferocious    partisanshlj)    that    earlier    he    had 
shown   for   Mussolini.^   Italy,    and    later    was 
to    show    for    Castro's    Cuba       The    Spanish 
passion  Is  not  yet  expended      Mr    Matthews 
wrote  a  book  In  1957    recommitting  himself 
to    the    good    guys-bfd    guys    reading    of    a 
war   fought    by   demo-rat*   and    Communists 
ngalnst   traditionalisu   and  Fascists      Always 
he   writes  with   consMerable   sweep    and    he 
likes  to  prophesy.    Hit  two  most  striking  pre- 
dictions of  1944  are  surely  that  the     Franco 
regime  Is  tottering"  and   that   the   disband- 
ing  of   Russia's   Comintern    the   year   before 
was  "the  final  Indication  that  the  Russia  of 
1943  and   1944  does  net  c^re  to  support  revo- 
lutionary  movements   to  bring   about   Com- 
munist states  In  other^  countries." 

Certainly  he  has  not  proved  over  the  years 
an  astute  Judge  of  how  to  deal  with  Russia 
"All  they  |the  Russhns]  want  is  .security," 
he  wrote  In  Collier's  In  1945  "By  refuslngto 
share  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  we  are 
fostering  Russian  fusplclons  •  •  •  One 
can  understand  how  they  feel  about  our 
recognition  of  Franco,  our  seizure  of  Pacific 
bases,    our    exclusive    policy    In    Japan,    our 


Red-baitlng  press  and  our  Arnencan-first- 
ers  We  have  set  up  a  vlciou."  circle  of  mu- 
tual distrust  and  fear  '  And  certainly  he  is 
not  an  enthusiast  for  the  free  enterprise 
system,  preferring  the  militant  scx^lalism  of 
postwar  Britain:  "•  •  •  while  Britain  slowly 
struggles  toward  economic  order  sanitv  and 
strength,'  he  wrote  in  1946.  the  British 
experiment  will  be  an  example  for  the  United 
States  to  follow" 

The  payoff  came  when  on  July  15,  1959, 
Herbert  Matthews  wrote  a  front  page  dis- 
patch from  Havana  Insisting  that  Ca.'itro  was 
neither  a  Communist,  nor  "under  Commu- 
nist Influence,  "  nor  even  a  dupe  of  com- 
munism. Moreover,  he  added,  there  are  "no 
Communists  In  positions  of  control  "  Indeed, 
Castro  continues  to  be  "decidedly  antl- 
Communlst  ' 

That  dispatch  was  so  brazen  a  contra- 
diction of  events  that  the  Times  reluctantly 
pulled  him  away  from  Cuba,  as  one  might 
pull  a  man  away  from  marihuana  Since 
then,  he  has  not  hud  one  bvllned  storv  on 
Cuba. 

That  Is  almost  2  years  ago  During  that 
period  he  has  continued  to  affirm  his  belief 
in  the  purity  of  the  26th  of  July  move- 
ment; but  mostly  In  the  arcane  pournals  of 
the  speclallsu  (e.g,  the  Hispanic  American 
HefKjrtj ,  and  in  lectures  before  important 
audiences.  The  fault,  he  says.  Is  ours,  for 
antagonizing  Castro,  and  "forcing  Mm"  to 
take  his  present  hard  line  One  might  as 
well  argue  that  the  Jews,  by  protest  iig  the 
conftscatlon  of  their  property  and  the  In- 
sults heaped  upon  them,  forced  Hitler  into 
genocide  And  in  any  case,  Mr  Matthews 
analysts  never  accounts  lor  the  comfmisive- 
ness  with  which  Cuba  turned  to  comrr  unism, 
beginning  almost  Immediately  after  Castro 
took  power 

Now  and  then  Mr  Matthews  Invites  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  every  one  else,  save 
himself,  is  out  of  step.  "In  my  30  yuars  on 
the  New  York  Tlmeb,"  he  told  the  American 
Society  of  Newspapermen  last  April,  "I  have 
never  seen  a  big  story  so  misunderstxxl,  so 
badly  handled,  and  so  misrepresented  as  the 
Cuban  Revolution"  Those  words  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  exactly  true,  and  the  fault 
was  the  New  York  Times 

The  Senate  subcommittee  may  want  to 
know  more  about  Matthews,  and  may  want 
especially  to  know  whether  the  Sena'e  i.>-  to 
expect  to  have  the  honor  of  ratifying  his 
appointment  as  consultant  extraordinary  to 
the  State  Department  Cert<ilnly  it  will 
want  to  examine  the  major  prem.ses  of 
Matthews  position  on  Cuba  For  t  Is  a 
position  that  extends  beyond  the  question 
of  Castro,  and  one  that  is  shared  by  many 
Amerlcajis,  some  of  whom  are  infljential 
with  the  new  President  That  posltloi.  holds. 
m  effect,  that  the  United  States  shoulc  inter- 
fere, adroitly  to  be  sure,  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  nondemocratic  Latin  American  na- 
tions Matthews  urged  exactly  that  in  the 
summer  of  1958,  by  proposing  th.^t  the 
United  States  arbitrate  the  difTerenc  es  be- 
tween Batista  and  Castro  To  hav.?  done 
such  a  thing  would  have  been  a  cl?ar  re- 
versal of  United  States  policy— thoi.gh  we 
did,  namely,  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
Batista,  and  turn  the  entire  countiy  over 
might  rather  have  done  that  than  what  we 
to  Castro, 

Another  article  in  the  Matthews  position 
is  that  democracy  and  only  democracy  dis- 
tinguishes the  good  society.  Granted,  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  "democ- 
racy' that  Is  practiced  in  Mexico,  where 
everyone  votes  and  one  party  alway.s  wins: 
but  It  bears  discussion  whether  democra- 
cy" is  the  first  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America  or  whether  it  is  sub- 
sidiary to  other  concerns.  Including  our  own 
national  interest,  and,  for,  Latin  Americans. 
internal  stability,  economic  viability,  and 
nonpoUtlcal   freedoms      (Probably  the  high- 


est per  capita  incidence  of  violent  deaths 
in  any  country  this  side  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  in  chaotic  Colombia  a  "de- 
mocracy.' i 

A  third.*- question  U  whether  the  United 
States  can  continue,  in  all  good  conscience, 
to  encourage  Americans  to  Invest  In  Latin 
America  Our  investments  are  over  $7  bil- 
lion— making  American  capital  the  largest 
single  job  creator  In  Latin  America  But 
the  Matthews  position  on  foreign  u; vest- 
ment consists,  as  far  as  one  can  make  out. 
In  encouraging  American  Investment  in  gen- 
eral, and  those  governsienu  that  will  seize, 
nationalize,  or  tax  to  death  that  ln\est- 
ment  In  particular  He  has  not.  at  least  in 
any  of  his  conspicuous  writirig.«;  deplored 
Cuba's  blithe  confiscation  of  »800  million 
of  American  property.  Symbolically,  the  new 
U.S  administration  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  more  offensive  Fide!  Castro 
is  to  this  country,  the  madder  we  are  going 
to  get  at  General  Trujlllo 

IProm  the  Yale  News.  Dec    7    19601 
Matthews    Deci,^res    Reform    in    Cuba    Not 
Commvnism:     US     Misukderstandinc    or 
RrvoLtTiON  Cited 

Herbert  Matthews.  Latin  affairs  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  told  an  overflow  crowd 
at  lasl  night's  Challenge  lecture  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  reform  is  /not  com- 
munism per  se  although  It  has  n^any  com- 
mui.i.stic  feature.*: 

Mr  Matthews  stated  that  the  Cubans  are 
doing  what  the  Communists  like  to>ee  and 
are  tying  themselves  to  the  Commumst, 
bloc"  but  thai  these  things  do  not  signify' 
an  acceptance  of  communism  He  said  that 
this  misunderstanding  of  the  Cuban  reform 
in  the  United  States  was  having  serious 
consequence!" 

A  close  acquaintance  of  Fidel  Castro  Mr 
Matthews  also  a.'.'.erted  that  "Fidel  Castro  is 
not  a  Communist  If  anything  he  Is  a  Uto- 
pian Socialist"  He  asked  his  audience  to 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  Castro  and 
the  revolutionaries  hI  said  that  Cuoa  has  ' 
been  completely  reJiant  on  the  United 
States  and  that  after  "the  United  States 
slammed  t.he  door  "  Cuba  either  had  to  sur- 
render or  seek   •    •    •  other  friends 


PERMANENT  CERTTPICATION  PRO- 
CEDURES POR  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENT AIR  CAJIRIER  INDUSTRY 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Nlr  President,  dur- 
ihp  thi.^  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  perma- 
nent certification  procedures  for  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  preceding 
session,  the  Congress  prant«l  the  sup- 
plemental airlines  a  20-month  extension 
of  their  operating  authority  as  orlpin- 
ally  provided  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  was  actually  emergency 
legislation  brought  about  when  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  Boaid 
was  without  power  to  issue  supplemental 
certificates. 

A^  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
t-eo.  I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  these  much-needed  airlines,  for  they 
fill  an  important  need  in  civilian  air 
travel  and  are  currently  effectively  in- 
tegrat-ed  m  the  Nation's  defense  mobili- 
zation program.  The  Militaiy  Air 
TransfX)rt  Service  now  contracting  with 
qualified  supplemental  air  earners,  ha* 
urged  these  carriers  to  make  plans  for 
upgrading  their  airlift  capacities.  This 
same  interest  has  been  expressed  by  the 
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Military  Traffic  Manaeement  At;ency,  a 
department  of  the  Amiy  responsible  for 
transporting  troops  withm  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

This  demand  on  the  supplemental  air- 
lines is  certainly  reasonable  but  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  Congress  makms?  sure 
legislation  is  passed  which  will  c;ive  the 
carriers  an  economically  sound  opera- 
tional authority  The  prominent  role  of 
these  airlines  in  the  Korean.  Berlin,  and 
Hungarian  airlifts  is  a  matter  of  record. 
and  the  people  of  the  industry  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  service  during;  these 
emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
air  carriers  were  the  first  air  carrier 
participants  in  the  Con^o  crisis  The 
joint  membership  m  the  Supplemental 
Air  Carrier  Conference  and  Independent 
Airlines  Association,  the  con..olidated  na- 
tional trade  associations  representin-,' 
this  class  of  aii-  earners,  now  numbers 
23  airlines  and  a  total  of  164  airplanes. 
The  industry  employs  approximately 
2,000  people 

I  am  not  now  speakin?  of  any  partic- 
ular bill  before  the  Congre.^.s.  but  I  feel 
it  Is  very  important  tils':  the  Con?re.ss 
know  more  about  the  pmmptno.v;  with 
which  the  supplemental  air  carriers  can 
respond  to  a  national  emer-;ency 
Through  a  24-hour  system  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  military,  these  airlines  can 
respond  to  an  airlift  need  :n  a  matter  of 
hours — and  not  days  The  flexibilitv  of 
the  routes  flown  by  supplemental  carrier 
pilots  is  a  decided  asset  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  respond  to  the  Deferi.-;e 
Department  for  troop  movements.  I 
also  wish  to  report  the  airlines  I  speak 
of  recetve  no  Federal  subsidy.  Their 
Errowth.  despite  the  usual  hurdles  which 
face  all  pioneer  busine.sses.  was  achieved 
by  efBcient  management  and  dedicated 
aviation  personnel. 


I  VERBOSITY 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  may  I  hav^ 

the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.-  ' 
Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  after  hav- 
ing waited  for  a  considerable  time  for 
the  c^portunity.  I  obtained  recotjnition 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  address  some 
brief  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  a  pend- 
ing questioxa  which  I  consider  to  have 
grave  import.  Promptly,  there  were 
various  requests  that  I  yield  for  motions. 
remarks,  ajid  so  forth  Among  tho^  to 
whom  I  yielded  was  the  distin^juished 
minority  leader,  the  fluent  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr  Dirkskn  .  with 
whom  it  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
anfl  with  whom  I  have  had  the  most 
pleasant  personal  a.=;.sociation  In  the 
exchange  between  us.  my  di^tiruiui.shed 
friend  seemed  to  become  a  bit  impatient. 
if  not  irritated,  with  my  reluctance  to 
permit  repeated  and  prolonged  interrup- 
tions of  a  brief  statement.  In  re.sponse. 
I  confess  to  having  bri-stled  a  bit  myself 
In  this  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  surely  one 
of  the  most  ariose,  mellifluous,  dulci- 
fluent  orators  the  Senate  now  enjoys  or 
has  ever  enjoyed,  I  used  ■verbosity"  as 
descriptive  of  his  utterances 

I  understand  that  my  distinguished 
friend  took  offense  I  am  .sorry  that  he 
did  and  I  wish  to  make  a  verbose  apology. 


Verbositv.  Mr  Pi'esident.  is  not  really 
a  bad  word  It  denotes  wordiness,  a 
pixjlixity  which  may  .serve  equally  to 
clarify  or  to  confuse 

Disraeli,  in  .speaking  of  his  rival.  Glad- 
stone, described  him  as  a  .sophistical 
rhetorician  inebriated  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted 
with  an  euptistical  imau. nation  that  can 
at  all  times  conunand  an  interminable 
and  inconsistent  scries  of  arguments  to 
malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify  him- 
self 

And  the  record  does  not  show  that 
Gladstone  rose  to  a  jwint  of  personal 
privilege  in  response 

Shakes'jjeare  found  use  for  this 
rather  expressive  word — "verbosity" — in 
Love's  L.ibor  Lost.  '     He.saifl:' 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  vcrboRlty 
finer  tha!i  the  staple  'jf  his  argument 

Now,  I  did  not  use  verbosity"  in  ex- 
actly that  sense.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
distincui.shed  minority  leader  that  I  ased 
the  word  vprbosity  ■  to  denote  merely 
•  wordiness.  '  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
necessarily  derogatory  to  imply  that  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  .say  in  1  minute  what 
one  generally  says  in  5.  Perhaps  others, 
surely  mcluding  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennes-see.  cjowXd  tidy  their  utterances 
with  br-'vlty.  If  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Illinois  feels  that  such  a  senti- 
ment, and  the  expression  of  it.  is  an 
affront  to  him.  then  I  apologize  and 
trust  that  this  will  be  but  an  inconse- 
quential ripple  in  the  flowing  tide  of 
rhetoric  which  I  have  upon  a  few  occa- 
sions enjoyed  exchanging  with  the 
inimitable  and  euphonious  sockdolager 
from  Illinois. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
verbosity  of  thf>  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  exceeded  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  when 
I  f.nd  time  m  my  busy  life  to  take  down 
Rogefs  Thesaurus  and  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  and  take  a  trip  to 
Tennessee  to  drink  m  the  beauty  of  its 
scenic  liills.  I  shall  then  feel  properly 
conditioned  U.i  make  adequate  res!X)ivse 
to  my  distmuuislied  fiiend  from  Tennes- 
.see  But  not  having  had  time  to  think 
up  all  the  appropriate  adjectives,  which 
do  not  come  so  "trippingly  on  the 
tongue,  ■  as  Shakespeare  phrased  the 
thought.  I  feel  that  to  respond  readily 
aod  properly  would  require  deep  intro- 
spection and  deep  study  on  my  part. 
But  one  day  soon  I  shall  addre.s.s  myself 
to  this  world-shaking  apology. 


NEW  YORK  TEAM  TO   BE  NAMEHD 

METS  ■ 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  we 
New  Yorkers  are  proud  of  our  baseball. 
We    have    always    had    a    very    special 

brand  In  fact,  it  is  so  outstanding  that 
New  York  has  exported  its  ba.seball  to 
certain  areas  of  the  west  coast.  The 
move  of  the  Dodgers  and  GianUs  to  Cali- 
fornia IS  referred  to  by  New  Yorkers  as 
aid  to  athletically  depressed  area.s  " 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ulad  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  forming 
in  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York  a 
new  major  league  ba.s«-ball  team  to  be 
called  the  Mets.  This  team  will  begin 
play  next  year.    I  think  the  name  "Mets" 


is  entirely  appropriate  and  I  am  t;lad 
today  to  call  attention  to  a  very  excellent 
baseball  article  on  this  monicker  which 
appeared  m  the  May  17  issue  of  the 
Sporting  News.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thus  article  be  printed  at  this 
pouu  111  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection    the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  oro, 
as  follows. 
Now     It's     OmcUL:     New     Gotham     Club 

Adopts  "Mrrs "  Ta.o — Pmicx   and  Gilx.s  om 

H\ND      AS      OWNEKS      ANNOVINCK      MoNI(Kr«: 

$1,000  P»izx  OmaiXD  in  Cowtkst  To  I'ick 

Team   E.mblem 

(By  Harold  Ro-ienthal. 

New  York,  N  Y  —The  botinrtiiR  hall 
seAfrhed  from  "Able"  to  '  Zorro  In  qiiesl  of 
a  name  for  the  new  National  League  fnin- 
chlse  in  New  York  and  lit  right  in  the 
middle — on  Mets"  -M.iy  8  The  omriiil  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  handle  w:is  made 
at  a  pluah  press  conference  at  the  Savoy*. 
Hilton  attended  by  the  new  club's  owners, 
alonj?  with  Comml^loner  Ford  Prirk  :md 
National   League  Prexy  Warren   (illes 

It  surprised  no  one  Newsmen  h.id  been 
culling  them  the  Mets  virtually  .since  the 
inception  of  the  T\fW  club  scheduled  to  take 
its  place  along  with  Houston  In  the  expanded 
senior  lw>p  in  1»62 

There  were  rtre  requiremeYits  to  which  the 
name  had  to  match  up.  according  to  Mr». 
Cb.nrles  Shtpman  Payson,  the  leading  stock- 
hold<*r  "Mets"  met  them  all  In  or<ler  they 
WT'' : 

1     Public  and  press  acreptjince 
}.    Relation  to  the  corporate   niime   of   the 
frnnrhlse      holder      (Metropolitan      BHSeball 
Club.  Inc  ( 

3  Descriptive  of  the  entire  area  from 
which  the  new  club  will  draw  support 

4  Brevity. 

5  Historical  background 

Mm  mroKMCD  in  dchtics 

On  the  last  count  the  new  name  U  a  repent 
on  one  sported  by  a  New  York  cluh  in  the 
then-naaji»r  I^\(rue  American  As*irlHti<>ii 
back  In  the  eighties  It  was  called  b»th  the 
Metropolitans  and  the  Me U  Tlie  club  pUyed 
in  many  part«  of  New  York  and  even  ven- 
tured under  pr1mitlv«  ll|^ts  In  StAten  Island 
after  the  adventuresome  ferry  ride  across 
tif-K  Y..rk  Bay 

Tiie  new  club  will  be  known  simply  as  the 
Meis  ■  It  Will  be  the  annm-er  to  a  harassed 
editi'tr's  prayer  No  m.itter  hf)w  narrow  tlie 
columnar  working  space  permitted  him 
there  will  always  be  a  spot  to  sh<>e-horn 
Mets."  Just  as  will  the  "Oolts"  name  of  the 
new  Hou8tr>n  club  be  accorded  similar  treat- 
menr  Between  Yanks  and  Mets.  no  one  will 
be  able  tt)  accuse  biisebnll  of  squandering 
any  undue  amotint  of  printer's  ink  in  New 
York 

Simultaneously  with  the  n.ime  announce- 
ment, the  club  revealed  a  $1,000  contest  to 
produce  a  suitable  emblem  The  contest  Is 
open  to  everyone:  the  general  idea  Is  to  come 
up  with  an  emblem  which  embodies  the  same 
thing  behind  the  name 

Entries  will  cloae  July  1.  and  three  leading 
lUustrators  will  serve  as  Judges.  They  are 
WUlATd  MuUln  of  the  New  Yi»rk  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun,  Burrls  Jenkins.  Jr  .  of  the 
New  Yafk'Jotirnal  American  and  John  Groth 
of  Sports  Illustrated,  famed  sports  and  war 
artist. 

Entries  may  be  directed  to  the  club's  head- 
quarters. 680  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
ImaginHtion  and  originality  will  count  heav- 
ily. It  should  be  remembered,  too.  th.it  the 
outstanding  Yankee  b.' -<ind-hal  embltiu 
wivs  not  the  work  oi   i\    .r  >rrssi(»iial  f*rU.sl 

Although  there  w  is  t,'r"»ing  fe^-liiiR  thai  it 
would  be  Mets"  in  the  last  c«»uplr  >f  niinths. 
there  was  some  surprise  iliat  Mrs  Paysou 
hadn't  put   up  a  sterner  battle  for  her  per- 
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Bonal  choice  of  Meadow-Larks."  a  name  that 
would  fit  the  planned  new  stadium  at  Flush- 
ing Meadow  Mrs  Pays^jn  had  expressed  a 
strong  preference  icr  her  choice  at  a  winter 
meeting  called  amorg  the  newsmen.  At  that 
time.  "CX>ntinentals,"  "Bees,"  "Skyliners.  " 
and  "NYBS  "  were  some  of  the  namee  which 
made  the  first  10  on  the  list.  - 

"Mets  "  outfooted    hem  all 

grxcntkee  stable  colors 

In  connection  with  the  emblem  contest,  it 
should  be  noted,  too.  that  Mrs  Payson  and 
her  brother.  John  Hay  Whitney,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Biltain  and  now  a  publish- 
ing palladln.  own  the  turfs  Greentree  Stable 
Their  colors  are  pink  and  black,  a  good  com- 
bination for  conteslantji  to  keep  In  mind. 

With  the  lease  for  the  new  park  still  un- 
signed. It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  Met*  cimpaign  next  season  will 
be  played  in  the  Prlo  Grounds  The  lease's 
final  clatises  were  expected  to  be  hammered 
out  by  the  end  of  :he  week,  after  which  It 
was  scheduled  to  .ihuttle  back  and  forth, 
from  the  city's  lawyers  to  the  club's  lawyers 
for  marginal  notes  and  alterations  June  1 
was  set  up  as  a  pocflble  target  date  for  sign- 
ing 

It  is  expected  to  'ake  at  lea*t  a  week  after 
that  to  get  the  lease  through  the  board  of 
estimate  The  first  time  around,  when  a 
three-quarter  vote  is  required,  a  wrangle  over 
pay-TV  should  hole  it  up  The  second  time 
around  which  will  -ome  within  a  day  or  two 
after  that  only  a  najorlty  will  be  required, 
and  it  will  pas*  ai,  in  previous  tests  The 
photographers  should  be  snapping  that  first 
shovel  bite  into  the  Long  Island  terrain 
about  mid-June 

Met-rgnomes  George  Weiss  Mets  presi- 
dent was  awarded  the  Sporting  News  cita- 
tion as  major  league  executive  of  1960  at  the 
Meta'  christening  It  was  Weiss'  fourth 
award  along  these  ines.  all  won  in  his  tre- 
mendous career  wiih  the  Yankees  Accept- 
ing the  citation  Weiss  said  with  significance, 
'  OIT  with  the  old  on  with  the  new  "  Dixie 
Howell,  former  Dcdger  catcher,  has  l>een 
kdded  to  the  scouting  stafT  Hell  scout 
northern  Kentucky  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  his  native  Louisville.  Dixie  played 
with  the  Dodgers,  Pirates  and  Reds  in  the 
majors  His  last  at  tlve  year  wa-s  1957,  when 
he  was  with  the  Dodgers'  8t    Paul  farm. 


CXDRRECTION  of  legislative  HIS- 
TORY.   AMENDMENT    TO    PUBLIC, 
LAW  480,  S.  1027 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
April  24  of  this  year  the  Senate  amended 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1954— Public  Law  480 — through 
tiie  passage  of  S    1027. 

During  the  discussion  of  that  par- 
ticular measure,  a  colloquy  occurred  be- 
t'^een  the  Senat<ir  from  Delaware  1  Mr. 
Williams  1  and  th  e  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr  EllenierI.  the  distin^'uished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  P'orestry.  Their  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  applica- 
bility of  Public  Law  480  to  various  agri- 
cultural commodities  depending  on 
whether  or  not  .'uch  commodities  were 
in  surplus.  This  di.scu.sslon  appears  in 
column  1  on  patj.'  6567  of  the  Record  of 
April  24.  During  this  discu.s.sion.  the 
same  Senator  from  Delaware  referred  to 
soybean  oil,  mdicaimg  it  to  be  a  com- 
modity not  presently  in  surplus  and. 
therefore,  ineligible  for  mclusion  imder 
the  proposed  proinam. 

It  is  at  this  particular  point  that  I 
would  like  for  t.-ie  record  to  be  clari- 
fied. 


The  Senator  from  Delaware  fMr. 
Williams  '  proix^rly  refers  to  corn  and 
wheat  as  being  in  surplus  and  as  having 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  f;ales  fi- 
nanced under  Public  Law  480  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  then  states  :n  effect 
that  .soybeans,  .soybean  oil  and  soybean 
meal  would  not  be  eligible.  The  Senator 
is  correct  m.sofar  as  .soybeans  and  meal 
ai"e  concerned  because  thej'  have 
not  been  determined  surplus  fo,"  Public 
Law  480.  but  .soybean  oil  should  riOt  have 
been  included.  For  each  of  the  last  3 
years  a  billion  pounds  more  of  edible 
vegetable  oils  have  been  produce<l  in  this 
country  than  this  country  would  con- 
siime.  Prices  on  soybe-an  oil  last  market- 
ing year  reached  its  louest  ix)int  n  years, 
but  U.S.  p>er  capita  consumption  did  not 
change  and  over  L4  billion  pctmds  of 
vegetable  oil  were  exporte<l  About  half 
of  this  was  exp>orted  for  doUe.rs.  and 
about  half  programed  throughi  Public 
Law  480  Much  the  same  situation 
exists  today.  If  the  U.S.  :.ndustry 
crushes  about  400  million  bu:ihels  of 
beans  as  is  exp>ected — due  in  great  part 
to  meal  demand — there  will  be  about 
15  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  pro- 
duced that  this  country  will  rot  con- 
sume. Therefore,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designated  .soybeaii  oil  as 
surplus  and  quantities  have  bi.^n  and 
will  be  programed  under  Put  lie  Law 
480 

In  the  1959-60  crop  year  we  eftimated 
how  much  the  dollar  market  abioad 
would  absorb  and  the  Public  ].^w  480 
program  was  directed  against  the  re- 
maming  surplus  We  had  the  good  for- 
tune last  year  of  being  reasonably  close 
in  this  dollar  demand  estimate.  This 
year  we  have  anticipated  a  very  rood  dol- 
lar demand  abroad,  but  as^ain  a  demand 
well  below  quantities  available  for  ex- 
port. The  portion  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  dollar  market  of  the  world  will 
take  is  made  available  for  Government 
programs  such  as  sales  under  Public  Law 
480. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  is  to 
make  the  record  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  \egetable  oil. 


THE  EFFECTii  OF  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE    FEED    GRAINS    BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  odf 
the  matter  of  the  feed  grains  signup.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Re:ord  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
dated  May  10.  showing  that  mDre  than 
12  200.000  acres  will  be  diverted  from 
feed  pram  production  this  year  because 
of  the  pa-ssage  of  the  feed  grain  bill. 

This  means  that  the  program  is  work- 
ing, and  that  faimeis  are  signing  up.  as 
had  been  anticipated 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US     Department    of    Aca'cuLTtiRE' 

THIRD  FEED   GRAIN   SIGNT7P  REPORT   SHOWS    MORE 
THAN     12  2     MILLION    ACRES    DIVIRTED 

Washington.  May  10.  1961 — Thr  US  De- 
p-artment  of  Agriculture  today  announced 
that  the  third  report  on  slgniip  under  the 
1961  feed  grain  program — thmugh  May  5 — 
shows  12,225.417  acres  to  be  diverted  from 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  plantings  on  666,623 


farm£  this  year.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum 
plantings  on  t.hese  farms  averaged  nearly  30 
million  acres  for  1959  and  1960 

This  week's  report  shows  an  increase  of 
4737.929  .'teres  from  the  7.487.488  acres  of 
diversion  reported  under  the  program  last 
week 

The  third  report  shows  that  11.045.005 
acres  of  corn  will  be  diverted  from  the 
27,078.971  acres  of  corn  base  established  for 
farms  slpned  up  For  gram  sorghums.  1,180  - 
412  .'icres  wli:  be  diverted  from  the  2,810.087 
ba«e  acres  on  farms  signed  up 

The  corn  base  acreage  on  farms  signed 
through  May  5  is  about  33  percent  of  the 
.-average  1959-60  U.S.  com  plantings  of  about 
83  648  000  acres.  The  11  million  corn  acres 
to  be  diverted  are  about  41  percent  of  the 
base  acreage  on  sigiied  farms  and  about  13 
percent  of  1959-60  average  U  S    plantings 

The  grain  .sorghum  base  acreage  on  signed 
farms  is  about  15  percent  of  the  preliminary 
national  baae  of  18.674_989  area£  for  grain 
sorghums  The  1  2  million  acres  of  gram 
sorghum  acreage  to  be  du-erted  are  about 
42  percent  of  the  base  acreage  on  signed 
f.^rms. 

For  all  farms  signed,  possible  advance  pay- 
ments under  provisions  permitting  alxut 
half  of  the  payments  to  be  made  this  spring 
come  to  about  $159  800.000.  'While  the  p>-- 
lentlal  total  payments  for  acreage  diverted 
to  date  under  the  program  are  not  being 
determined  for  these  initial  reports.  Depart- 
ment officials  estimate  that  total  payments 
will  probably  be  more  than  double  the  \  alue 
of  the  advance  payments 

The  1661  feed  grains  program  provides  pay- 
ments to  f<4.rmers  m  the  form  of  certificates 
lor  diverting  corn  and  gram  sorghum  acreage 
to  conserving  uses  Producers  may  receive 
grain  or  the  cash  equivalent  of  grain  for 
their  certificates  Diversion  of  corn  and 
grain  sc«-ghum  acreage  from  production  this 
year  is  expected  to  achieve  a  t>etter  balance 
between  pnxluction  and  utilization  of  these 
grains  Payments  to  producers  will  main- 
tain their  income  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  certificates  cover- 
ing about  $52.2  million  worth  of  gram  had 
been  issued  to  farmers  under  advance  pay- 
ment provisions  Of  the  $52  2  million  worth 
of  certificates  issued  through  May  5,  farmers 
had  rece:\ed  about  $44  7  million  m  cash- 
able sigh:  drafts  from  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  ( .ASC  i  of?ces 
In  these  instances,  as  provided  under  the 
program,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion pays  farmers  in  cashable  sight  draft^s 
and  then  acts  as  their  agent  in  marlceting 
the  quantity-  of  grain  covered  under  the  cer- 
tificates 

Througli  May  5  farmers  had  used  $10,587 
worth  of  certificates  to  purchase  from.  CCC 
10  558  bushels  of  corn  that  had  been  under 
price-support  loan,  and  $902  worth  of  cer- 
Tificates  to  purchase  863  bushels  of  CCC- 
owned  corn  at   binsites. 

The  following  tables  show  signup  figures 
ijy  St.ate6.  The  first  table  shows  combined 
figures  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  It 
shows  the  number  of  farms  with  base  acre- 
age, number  of  farm.?  signed  up,  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted,  the  advance  pay- 
ments that  can  be  paid  this  spring,  the 
value  of  certificates  issued,  and  the  value  of 
certificates  cashed 

Tlie  second  table  shows  figures  separately 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  It  shows  the 
average  of  1959-60  planted  acreages  for  corn. 
For  grain  sorghum,  the  preliminary  total 
base  acreages  are  shown,  (Last  week's  re- 
port showed  the  1959-60  planted  acrettge  for 
grain  sorghums  The  base  acreage  figures 
provide  a  more  accurate  comparison  with 
signed  acreages,  becatise  acreages  not  eligi- 
ble under  the  program,  such  as  sweet 
sorghums,  are  not  included.)  This  table 
also  shov/s  the  b.xse  acreages  on  farms  signed 
up  and  the  acreage  diverted  on  signed  farms. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  T 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
report  of  the  10th  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, indicating  that  as  a  result  of  the 
signup  on  feed  grains  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  town.s 
and  villages  of  rural  America,  as  well  a."^ 
in  the  large  marketing  areas,  in  terms  of 
actual  sales  of  commodities  The  im- 
provement is  noted  alonq  the  main 
streets  of  town  after  town  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  a  result  of  cash  being 
made  available  to  the  farm  producers  of 
feed  grains  under  the  program  pa.ssed 
by  Congress,  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  The  program  is  not  only 
working  well  for  the  farmers,  but  it.=!  ef- 
fect is  also  being  felt  throughout  indus- 
try and  metropolitan  America 


CIVIL      DEFENSE      AS      NOW      CON- 
DUCTED INEPT  AND  WASTEFUL 

Mr.  YOLTIG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
the  defense  of  American  civiliar..s  is  sure- 
ly  tremendously  important 

were  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
tQ'"wage  war  against  us,  no  formal  decla- 


ration of  war  could  be  expected  TTiis 
Nation  would,  no  doubt,  be  .subjected  U) 
a  sudden  missile  attack  of  a  most  de- 
stiuctive  character,  and  then  there 
would  be  immediate  retaliation  on  our 
parr  of  even  greater  destructiveness 
Many  of  our  civilians  would  be  killed  and 
injured. 

This  Ls  a  problem  that  cannot  be  light- 
ly discounted.  It  is  for  this  rea-son  I 
have  maintained  all  along  that  the  de- 
fense of  our  civilians  is  too  important 
to  be  entrusted  to  civilians  in  arm  bands 
It  :s  not  a  matter  for  politician.s,  or  ex- 
politicians,  who  have  jobs  at  the  public 
trough  as  officials  or  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
It  is  an  important  duty  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  to  defend  Ameiicaii 
citizens  at  home  a,s  well  as  abroad. 

Holes  in  the  ground — which,  in  event 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  would  certainly 
in  urban  sections  of  our  country  prove 
to  be  terrible  firetraps -cannot  possibly 
be  the  an.swer 

Surely,  with  equal  lot;ic,  tiie  evacua- 
tion plan  promoted  by  paid  civilian 
defense  officials  in  Ohio,  is  of  no  use 
whatever. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  missiles  on  bases 
within  the  Russian  homeland  aim^d  at 
targets  within  the  United  States  and 
fully  capable  of  striking  tliese  targets 
within  18  minutes  of  Uie  tune  of  firing. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Unioti 
have  in  operation  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  capable  of  hitting  on  target 
at  a  distance  r>f  more  tfian  8.000  miles. 

That  nation,  with  the  largest  sub- 
marine force  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
IS  fully  capabl'-  of  firms  mi.sMles  with 
nuclear  warheads  from  a  di.'-tance  of 
1  200  miles  f;um  ix>sitioris  otT  our  ea.st 
and  west  coasLs 

Pi-om  I  Instant  of  firing  to  the  lime  such 
missiles  would  stiike  on  target  the  m- 
du.striai  centers  and  airfields  chosen  by 
the  Soviet  general  staff.  3  minutes  would 
elapse 

For  any  paid  civilian  defen.se.  ofTicial 
to  urge  an  evacuation  program  advising 
if'sidents  of  urban  areas  to  leave  their 
offices  and  homes  and  evacuate  toward 
a  neighboring  city,  is  utter  nonsense. 
particularly  \».hen  the  civil  defense  offi- 
cials in  the  n<"iKhbormg  city  advocate 
evacuating  tliat  city  toward  the  other 
It     IS    futile.      Such     procedure     would 
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probably    :  esult    m    L'reater    loss   of    lif- 
in.sl**ad  of  les-s. 

The  facts  are  that  of  all  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  civil  defeni*'  60  percent 
has  gone  to  paimwii  of  s>aiai  les  and 
expenses.  I  was  asLciuihed  to  learn  Liiat 
moi-e  Uian  40  percent  of  the  paid  ui- 
ficials  of  OCDM  leceive  $10,000  ui  mort: 
per  year  m  salaries  Instead  of  officials 
advocatint  run  or  hidr  or  both  at  the 
.samf  time  wf  should  eiiMust  all  asjx'cts 
of  the  defensp  of  this  Nation  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  countn"'.  to  men 
trained,  skilled,  and  experienced  in  the 
science  of  national  defense 

Defense  of  civilians,  of  an  fields  aixl 
of  ciUes.  and  all  offensive  actions  to  be 
taken  if  and  when  a  war  is  forced  upo.i 
us  mtist  b«-  haiidlod  by  and  under  the 
a-ithonty  of  those  best  a  We  to  maintain 
that  defin.sf  and  prosecut-e  an  offense 
This  mean*  eliminating  civil  defense 
as  it  has  bw-n  conducted  The  lives  of 
.Americans  ai  e  too  precious  to  be  en- 
ti  usted  u>  untraiiH-d  civilians,  includi:: 
ex-ix>litician.s 

Our  ally  and  fnend  to  the  north. 
Canada,  has  an  extensive  civil  defense 
program  placed  m  the  charge  of  the 
home  guard  of  that  Commonwealth  In 
Eji>cland.  tJie  home  !;uard — not  Civilians 
with  aim  band.s — liandles  ail  matters 
of  civilian  d<  '(.•n.sf 

The  task  force  uOich  made  a  stndv  of 
ttus  pioblem  and  kindrwl  probl'^m'^ 
und'^r  the  U-ader^hip  of  the  di.'^tingui.shed 
senior  Senator  from  Mis.soun  i  Mr 
Symington!  adv(x:ated.  amonfi  otliei 
things,  that  the  defense  of  civilians  in 
the  United  States  be  placed  in  the  ctiai-ge 
of  the  National  Guard  of  this  country 
and  of  the  organized  Reserves. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  in  event  i 
nuclear  war  were  to  lie  s'od  deuly  waged 
against  us.  the  Prtsident  of  tlie  United 
States,  as  Cominandei  in  Chief  of  ou- 
Arm' if  Forces,  would  in.mediate'v*  df 
rlare  a  national  pmorr»'ncy  and  place 
thr  Armed  Foref^s  m  rharre  This  pro- 
cedure wa.s  adnptr-d  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  the  Civil  War  occurred  Abraham 
Lincoln  suspended  t.he  writ  of  habeas 
coipus  during  the  eai  ly  weeks  of  the  wa: 
between  the  .Stat/^.'^  Thoiu-h  brutal  in 
mi.nv  of  :t.s  .,•,,-.;>  this  would  be  con- 
sidered a  brush -fire  war  according  to 
modem  standards 

More  than  $1  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  lias  been  wasted  during  the  last 
10  years,  ttnd  at  the  pres>^nt  rate  it  is 
likely  to  be  another  biihon  dollars  within 
the  cominK  .5  ycais 

This  has  been  a  total  loss 
Civilian  defense,  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted   th.roughout    tlic    past    8    or     10 
years,  has  betn  a  huge  boondoggle. 

The  patience  of  our  taxpayers  is  weal- 
ing thin.  FuUle  expenditures  of  tlien 
hard-earncKl  money  should  not  be  }>er- 
mltted.  It  is  a  tragic  burlesque  to  believe 
that  the  Office  of  Civil  and  I)<  fensr  Mo- 
bilization bunaucracy  aff  jrds  thi 
American  people  any  real  and  authentic 
prote>ction  from  the  great  terrors  of  oui 
time. 

We  in  America,  instead  of  talking  of 
e\acuation  and  of  running  for  our  live-s, 
and.  at  the  same  time  talking  of  buildint; 
holes  in  the  ground,  or  shelters  in  our 


ba.^emf-nts,  or  squandering  milliorus  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  shelter?  m 
public  buildings,  should  maiijta»-<rur 
Armed  Forces  in  superbly  powefful  con- 
dition and  stirn^then  our  powti  of  re- 
tahiition.  if  that  should  be  deemed 
rf^e.sKar> 

Ai  'Jie  same  time  we  should  se^^k,  by 
patient  negotiation  and  the  insist«icc 
upon  adequate  saleguarris.  to  con.siruct 
Uie  only  safe  shelter — ending;  the  arma- 
ments race  between  natinixs  aivi  buiidini.- 
foi   permanrnt  peace 

It  IS  :i  iialluc. nation  and  a  grand  illu- 
sion or  mirat'e  that  in  this  nuclfar  aec 
a  hole  m  the  ground  would  provide  an 
escape  in  a  rainfall  of  thei-monuclear 
m.issiles 

Our  Armed  Forces  will  maintain  Uieir 
po»'er  of  CO  mm  u  meat  ion  .s  in  the  midst 
of  sudden  attacks,  but  exponents  of  the 
conelrad  procram  blitlicly  overlook  tin 
fart  that  wev  a  riiv  stKh,  rj;  Pittsburgh 
or  Cleveland,  to  be  de\a5;ated  by  mis- 
siles with  nucleai  r  arheads  commercial 
radio  and  television  stations  would  be 
snuffed  out  of  existence,  along  uith 
many  human  lives 

The  entire  character  of  warfare  ha.^ 
chanpfxl  tremendously  and  laiicaTl;. 
since  194S  and  civil  def«>nse  -^hirh  wa^ 
of  great  value  in  England  m  World  War 
II — is  as  outmoded  and  as  luseless  nqvx 
as  would  be  bows  and  arrows,  flint - 
locked  nui&kets.  tallow  dij)^  mustache 
c  .'ps.  and  other  products  of  early 
America 

Our  long-suffering  taxpayers  must 
not  be  comjx-lled  to  lay  out  tJhcir  hard- 
earned  money  in  shelter  piogram.s  The 
fact5  are.  as  will  be  admitu-d  by  Uiose 
who  talk  about  adequate  shrlt.«^i  pro- 
tection '  and  ct  lust!  uclion  of  modern 
caves  in  Federal  buildings,  the  cost  con- 
t/»mnlated  by  the.se  naid  civil  defense 
ofti'-ials  grows  into  biHion';  and  billions 
of  dollars — perhaps  SI 00  billion. 

This  is  fantastic.  It  is  untiunkable 
Instead  of  indulging  in  such  defeat i.-t 
philosophy,  instr'ad  of  r^-vr.  conten^plat- 
ing  such  colossul  and  useless  waste  of 
public  money,  we  must  promote  through- 
out the  world  the  necessity  of  solid, 
workable  international  agreements  with 
adequate  inspection  safeguards,  to  tlie 
end  tliat  armaments  races  between  na- 
tions will  gradualb'  be  termmaU'd  aJid 
permanent  peace  promoted 


INTERNATIONAL  TR.\DE 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President  one  of 
the  ors-anizations  which  gives  i:reat  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  intemational 
trade  1.-  ;!.(  Chiieaso  .A.ssociation  of  Com- 
rnerc*  and  Industi-y  It  has  an  impres- 
si\»  memhershiip  li.st  and  with  it  is  di- 
rected by  tnghly  knowledgeable  and 
competent  officers  and  directors.  In  re- 
re  r.t  >ears  they  ha'vc  tx^n  de^•otlng  ex- 
tiaordmaiy  attention  to  questions  and 
problems  of  jnteinationul  trade  and  u. 
connection  with  a  considei-ation  of  iiu.- 
matter  thLs  outstanding:  oijanizalior. 
developed  a  broao  policy  statement 
whicii  1.S  extremely  useful  and  informa- 
tive It  16  ot  sufficient  importance  \.<> 
merit  wide  diffusion  and  for  that  i-eason 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  oeing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment uas  ordered  to  be  pjinted  in  the 

Record,  as  follows; 

Policy  Statement  Cojuciaj'.iMc  iJrmKA- 
■nojUAi,  TtLKOi.  BY  BoA&o  or  Diuctors 
Chicago  A.s&ociATitiN  or  Comm Mixes  and 
iNDi-STEy    AeEiL  7.   1&61 

A  inB)cir  econotnic  problem  coiiXix>niin|: 
the  t'njt«l  STatcf  te  rrpresent.iKl  by  tboee  lu- 
dustrl;u    iiaition.s    tiiai    are    di^pendent    In    h 

s.trinfiCM-'. t  measure  lor  t.^ieir  'vell-being  ajid 
in  s>'tnr  ca5f>s  r^  en  lor  vhelr  surTlvai.  upon 
t-he  atariiy  i<i  sell  Lheir  gooOs  and  services 
in  workl  nLi.rket^  In  soai«  oouniries  ex- 
porif  ;>mou:.v  'uj  as  much  a£  20  to  60  per- 
retit  (.f  the  auiiu.-\!  gross  a*t.»oiMU  prexluct 
It  i&  necessju-y  lor  these  iiaUon«  to  sell 
abTXJ!»d  \'.  they  are  to  t>e  »ble  to  pay  lor  the 
imparted  r;i»  tntit-eruiia  &ik1  ^oods  they  re- 
quire 

Tills  s."iHf  requirement  Xa^je*  Uie  Uiiited 
states  as  •  t>ecuQ>es  uiore  dependeni  vipon 
loretK'.  souroe*  <i(  raw  mateiiikis  ajid  n.oit 
export  U'  outtiiii  tlie  necess*iry  exclittngf 
i^reseijtly,  tike  Uiai-eid  btate«  dcjes  not  pro- 
d>ce  nnore  ilia.ii  ao  percent  of  tuxy  o'.  the  top  v 
iist  oJ  stratei'ic  maternas  for  its  deJense  nor 
irx.re  ituiii  60  perceiit  ol  two  o'  the  nioft 
in. jjortjuit   copjjfr  aiKl  tine 

!•  ;..i&  111-' :.  t-eT.t'r.r.:y  :i.s.~'ained  that  uur 
dome.'-LJe  luurKet  is  fco  l»i"ge  that  lureigii 
markets  hre  m  t  unporttoa  We  hkve  lor- 
po;  ■.*.-.  liiat  .5  oi.  1  iKl  life  trial  u^ittou  we  shall 
iK-esj  t  .11. ■>  :t  iiicreitsiugiy  greater  qiiantj- 
liet  u1  r.. u  n.jiteriais  lu  the  years  ahead 
L'xiiesF  we  buy  on  cretin  and  increase  the 
doiisr  jjnM>ujit!»  we  ome  other  n.-^t.ont  lor 
lijetrf  ..i.p.  wts  or  pmy  lor  the  ui^ports  with 
t  n<x  the  ijee<i  tu  expand  our  export.--  to  pay 
.'tir  imported  raw  materiaJ.s  »i"l  make  for- 
eigr.  nvaikeis  iricreiiSingly  esj>entiaJ  to  our 
liatjonal  ueli.ire  ar.d  security  Ever;  pur- 
chAses  01.  credit  ruust  be  p^id  evenituilly 
If  we  I. a.  Lti  expand  our  exports,  our  domes- 
tic ecouc'ii.)  »■.;;  .su!Ter  becau.-^  ot  a  lack  ot 
unp^jriai::   :.»■»    uiiiteriai    imports. 

Fiirtherniore  the  export  of  Ajnerlcan  sur- 
plus production  provides  a  major  source  of 
empJoymeut  lor  VS  workers  and  promises 
to  be  an  area  W'hlch  will  create  many  of  the 
new  Jobs  needed  to  t.ike  up  tlie  employment 
slack  Ui  the  United  States. 

An  erp.uidl^g  volume  ol  Inter  da  tiou..il 
uade  is,  essential,  therefore,  for  our  con- 
tinuing growth,  prosperity  and  security;  to 
meet  esaentiai  needts  fcM-  increitsed  import s 
and  exports;  and  to  he.p  soivc  our  uiier- 
iiational    balance-oX-payuieiitf,    problems. 

Afc  the  iiu-gest  exporter  Nation,  the  United 
Stalv.-.  ha*  ihe  most  to  pain  rrom  tl.c  .iberali- 
zatioQ  and  expunsioa  ol  in  tenia  tioi.aj  oum- 
nierce  Beciuc  nirtrop.  iitai.  Cliicago  pio- 
duces  mi»re  niajiUliiCtureid  goixls  Jar  exp  rt 
than  any  cor. parable  ..rea.  and  is  tlie  center 
of  the  ma}or  originating  region  in  the  Uniieo 
States  if  expurt.^  li  boih  manuliictured  an  i 
a^nculitiral  product*,  the  Chicago  A.«s(  - 
nation  Oi  C^immerce  aud  Industry  :.ixb  con- 
sistently supjxjrted  njeasuret  seeking  the 
e.iniination  ir  greater  jxissibie  relaxation  <?.' 
dii*'rim;:i«t.»r\  aiu;  rfstrict;\'e  "rade  cractices 
th.u  reduee  liie  volume  of  g.-ods  and  serv- 
ices and'the  ieve!  of  international  pa>nients 
This  -support  has  included  endorsement  nf 
and  action  ior  a  constru;  tive  ai«d  realistic 
tariff  fXilicN .  Its,  provided  for  in  the  Be- 
ciprocal  Iraae  A^jreements  program  which 
pives  the  G  'V  err.n.e:.!  auth  rity  tii  negoti- 
ate ;Lid  enter  into  efltciive  agreen.eiits  fur 
aojiii-unftnt  ul  t;Lriffs  U  s.  and  foreign,  and 
the  >rderiy  reduction  of  other  barriers  t 
«  >r,c  trade  such  as  quahtative  and  q u;-. n 1 1 1*-. - 
tivt  restrictions,  vrhiic  aflordnig  reascaabie 
snleguards  f  r  US  industry  and  agriculture 
af...inst  vu.fair  foreign  ooinpetiuon 

In  acoordanoe  wiib  its  Kjn|t-term  po.iry  tf 
eiierget.ca.lly  prcnioting  sound  two-way 
world  trade  for  the  Chicago  metropolu*r 
area  the  association  reaOrms  its  support  t.  r 
a   US    foreign   trade  policy  of  llt>eralization 
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and    expansion    of    international    commerce 
rather  than  one  that  seelcs  solutions  to  prob- 
lems such  as  balance  of  paymenU  deficits  and 
import  competition  through  p>rotective  and 
restrictive  measures. 

The  association  specifically  deplores  such 
practices  as  boycotts  against  the  products 
>!  other  nations  as  those  threatened  by  cer- 
rain  unions  in  their  proposals  of  refusing  to 
handle  in  the  manufacturing  process,  com- 
ponents or  raw  material?  from  a  foreign 
country 

It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  foreign  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  were  in  this  way 
ro  be  determined  by  unilateral  and  unofficial 
.action  of  certain  segments  of  otir  popula- 
tion. Such  action,  the  legality  o:  which  Is 
questionable,  would  most  cert  am  iv  lead  to 
retaliation  by  other  countries  in  the  form 
of  restrictions  on  US  exports  at  a  time  when 
their  further  expansion  is  beais:  vigorously 
.sought  to  help  correct  this  Nation's  continu- 
ing balance  of  payments  deficit  As  pointed 
out  by  President  Kennedy  and  other  admin- 
istration officials.  "Two  can  play  this  game." 
Japanese  electronic  products  and  woolens 
are  the  objects  of  the  proposed  boycotts  by 
the  Chicago  local  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
Amalgan\ated  Clothing  Workers  Union  re- 
spectively. 

There  is  no  question  thfit  therp  is  unem- 
ployment in  the  electronic  industry  in  Chi- 
cago, and  that  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  Union  local  has  ex- 
perienced a  substantial'  drop  in  membership. 
Such  unemployment  is  due.  however,  to  pro- 
duction cutbacks  in  consumer  electronic 
products  resulting  from  a  drop  in  demand 
rather  than  to  any  flooding  of  the  market  by 
Japanese-made  components  Total  U  S. 
imports  from  Japan  of  such  etectronic  com- 
ponents and  parts  in  1961  were  estimated 
to  be  $9.7  million,  or  less  thun  three-tenths  o' 
1  percent  of  US.  production  The  v.ilue  of 
electronic  components  and  parts  manufac- 
tured in  the  Chicago  area  last  year  was  ap- 
proximately $370  million  Total  Japanese 
imports  of  such  products  into  the  United 
States,  therefore,  represented  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  components  produced  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  alone 

Neither  in  this  instance,  nor  that  of  'he 
threatened  boycott  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union  against  Japanese 
woolens  to  secure  a  quota  on  shipment  of 
men's  suits  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States — imports  of  which  amount  to  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent — has  any  action  been 
f-aken  to  secure  relief  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  procedure  legally  estab- 
lished in  reciprocal  trade  a(<rerme:i«^s  leg- 
islation. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  largest  customers  of 
'he  United  State*  In  1939  if  was  second 
only  to  Canada  as  a  purchaser  of  US 
products.  Last  year  Japan  dropped 
slightly  behind  Great  Britain  U\  'hird  po- 
sition, although  It  ir.creased  i-s  purch<\s^s 
In  1960.  the  United  States  sold  ,I;ipan  $1  332 
niilllon  of  goods,  almost  $200  million  nioi'' 
'han  $1,148  million  of  products  we  pur- 
chased from  Japan  Further  Japan  is  oui 
major  friend  in  the  Far  East  a  bulwark 
against  Red  China  It  must  trade  to  live 
If  not  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  it  might  very  well  accept  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Communist  Chinese  to  do 
so  with  them 

.^ny  large-scale  reviviil  o;  r.he  "buv 
.^merican"  fallacy  of  the  depression  1930s 
'hat  might  result  from  the  current  reces- 
sion can  only  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  United  States,  and  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago, conunerce  and  industry  In  'he  decade 
1951  60.  the  United  States  had  a  to';tl  ex- 
cess of  commercial  merchandise  exports  over 
Imports  of  $33.1  billion  Last  year  with  ex- 
ports approximately  $19  5  bililon  and  im- 
ports $14  7  billion    the  US    bilanre  ji   trade 


was  *4  8  billion  m  its  favor  If  the  yard- 
stick of  $8,000  of  manufacturing  sales  per 
employee  is  applied,  exports  directly  provide 
some  2,440,000  Jobs  for  U.S.  workers  On  the 
same  basis  $8,000  in  sales  being  equivalent 
to  provide  a  Chicago  area  ]ob  would  mean 
that  1960  exports  from  Men  .poiltan  Chi- 
cag(;  directly  supported  178  iXKi  workers  in 
this  area. 

Total  national  employmem  resulting  from 
international  trade  activities.  Including  serv- 
ice.s  IS  estimated  at  4  500.000  Jobs.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  following  an  ex- 
haustive survey  a  few  years  ago  int<3  the 
impact  of  foreign  trade  on  various  geo- 
graphical areas  of  this  country,  reported 
that  in  Cook  County,  about  461.000  workers 
participat«d  in  the  benefit   ol   such  trade. 

A  lormer  director  of  this  association. 
D  i  :  I  M  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  *:  Tr\ist  Co.  of  Chicago,  stated 
in  his  address  to  the  24th  Chicago  World 
Trade  Conference  last  month  • 

■Protectionism  delays  adaption,  and  it 
makes  it  harder  *x>  adapt  to  changed  clrciim- 
^tances  when  reality  must  finally  be  faced 
Pro'eciouism  does  not  encourage  adaption 
by  the  protected;  it  encourages  ever  greater 
demiinda  lor  more  protection  Protectionism 
makes  adapnon  by  others  more  difficult,  be- 
cause it  reduces  real  wages  ithtis  creating 
demands  for  higher  dollar  wagesi.  In  addi- 
tion. It  denies  the  users  of  prcrtected  prod- 
uct,s  the  possibility  of  access  to  .sources  of 
supply  as  (heap  as  those  of  their  foreign 
competitors  Thus.  It  fosters  a  vicious  cir- 
cle of  protectionism" 

In  recognition  of  the  facts  that  pro- 
tectionism In  whatever  form  it  takes. 
frequently  destroys  more  Jobs  In  export  In- 
dustries than  If  .s.ives  in  protected  domes- 
tic indtistries;  and  we  must  buy  abroad  if  we 
are  going  to  sell  abroad.  Conversely  we 
must  sell  abroad  if  we  are  to  buy  the  foreign 
raw  materials  that  we  need,  now  and  In  the 
future  a.s  United  States  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted, maintaining  and  expanding  our 
economy  to  ser^'e  an  Increasing  popula- 
tion 

The  board  of  direcu>rs  of  the  association 
approves  continued  support  of  policies  that 
promote  sound  International  commerce  and 
opposes  those  measures  whatever  their  na- 
ture, that  Inhibit  it 


PARLIAMENTARY   REVOLUTION 

M:     lAVITS      Mr  President.  I  wish  to 

call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleacues  in 
the  .Senate  a  very  important  article 
which  appear.';  m  thi.';  month's  organ  of 
fhe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
NATO  Letter,  entitled  ParliamentaiT 
Revolution  ■  It  i.s  written  by  Mr  Des- 
mond Donnelly,  a  Member  of  Pailia- 
ment.  who  i.s  him.solf  a  Socialist  It  de- 
.scribed  how  the  Communi.sts  inhltrated 
the  Czechoslovakia  n  Parliament  and 
turned  it  to  their  own  purpose.^  ;n  orde: 
to  .subvert  the  Czecho.slovakian  Govern- 
ment. 

This  i.s  more  evidence  of  the  degree 
of  .sophistication  which  we  in  the  free 
societies  must  have  if  we  are  to  keep 
adequate  pace  with  our  own  cause  in  the 
struggle  foi-  peace. 

I  hope  very  much  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  read  the  article,  be- 
cau.se  it  concern.s  a  body  veiy  much  like 
our  own,  and  .shows  how  it  was  misu.sed 
distorted,  and  dest  roved  These  are 
the  kind  of  les.sons  fiom  which  we  should 
learn  I  ask  unammoas  con.seiit  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  thf  RECORn  at  this 
point  in  mv  remarks 


There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hkcord 
a.s  follows: 

Pari  lAMENT^RT   Rrvni  ttrioN 
(By  I>esmond  Donnelly,  M  Pi 

It  is  just  13  years  since  Jan  Masarvk  was 
found  lying  dead  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  In  Prague 

A~Thlll  of  horror,  and  fear,  ran  through 
almost  every  Western  country  Imjietus  was 
given  to  the  propoails  for  a  European  al- 
liance that  was  already  in  train  Field  Mar- 
shal Montgomery  was  rapidly  dispatched 
from  London  to  take  over  duties  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  Western  Europe.  The  Brus- 
sels Treaty  was  signed  on  March  16  1948  a 
week  after  Masaryk's  dramatic  death  Then 
there  began  the  rounds  of  negotiatloiis  that 
led  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  in 
April  1949  The  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
that  culminated  in  Masaryk's  death  had 
played  their  part  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  Western  alliance 

We  now  have  the  publication  In  English  of 
a  doc\iment  from  Fragile,  that  haa  Its  roots 
in  those  extraordinary  days  of  1948. 

Also,  it  has  a  direct  relevance  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1960's. 

"How  Parliament  Can  Play  a  Part  In  the 
Transition  to  Socialism  and  the  Role  of  the 
Popular  Masses,"  by  Jan  Kozak.  a  Communist 
member  of  the  Czechoslovak  National  As- 
sembly, is  a  little  book  that  has  Just  been 
translated  by  Joseph  Joeten  and  published  by 
the  Independent  Information  Center  4  Hol- 
land Road,  London,  W.  14.  It  contains  an 
Introduction  by  Lord  Morrison  of  Lambeth, 
better  known  ^  Herbert  Morrison  ilie  Brit- 
ish Socialist  and  Home  Secretary  und  Mliu.ster 
for  Home  Security  in  the  Churchill  cjalition 
government  during  the  war  and  later  U'.ider 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  to  Attlee  in  the  1945  Labor 
government 

crrriNG   hold  or  thi  book 

The  Kozak  document  can\e  Into  Western 
hands  in  an  interesting  way  In  the  autiunn 
of  1957.  the  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  was  held  In  London 
The  delegations  attending  Included  some 
from  amongst  the  Communist  bloc.  At  the 
conference  there  were  the  ustiai  statements 
and  assurances  about  the  legality  and  true 
parliamentary  character  of  the  CommunUt 
regimes  Yet  one  member  of  the  British 
delegation  also  heard  from  a  Communist 
delegate  of  a  book  on  how  to  use  the  par- 
liamentary system  to  further  Communist 
ends  He  was  told  that  Its  publication  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  Czechoslovak  Party 
Journal.  Rude  Pravo. 

TTie  British  delegate  wrote,  after  the  con- 
ference, to  Prague  to  Dr.  Frantisek  Berak. 
the  leader  of  the  Czechoslovak  delegation  at 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Conference. 
He  received  no  answer  Simultaneously  an 
order  for  the  lxx)k  was  placed  with  a  Com- 
munist lxx>kshop  in  London  and  also  through 
in  agent  in  Germany. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  brief  answer  arrived 
It  said  that  the  tx>ok  (that  had  Just  been 
published!  was  out  of  print  There  the  mat- 
ter rested  until  s  few  weeks  ago  when  by  a 
mere  coincidence  a  copy  of  the  book  was 
secured 

KHRUSHCHEV'S    OWN     WOBDS 

The  value  of  Mr  Josten's  translation  of 
Mr  Koza^'s  book  lies  In  the  detjilled  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  Communists' 
use  of  the  parliamentary  system  as  a  signifi- 
cant route  to  political  power.  Its  specific 
relevance  to  the  contemporary  International 
situation  is  made  clear  by  the  latest  state- 
ments of  Mr    Khrushchev  himself. 

The  Soviet  leader  had  this  to  say  In  his 
speech  to  the  combined  general  meeting  of 
the  Higher  Party  School    the  Academy  of  So- 
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clal  Sciences  and  the  Institute  of  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlsm  on  January  6  IMl  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magarine  Kommunlst  (No  1 
January  19fll)  Transition  to  socialism  in 
countries  with  feveloped  parHsmentAry  tra- 
ditions can  also  be  carried  ovit  by  making 
use  of  Parliament  and,  in  other  cf  vintrle;- 
of  Institutions  In  line  with  their  national 
traditions.  Here  It  is  not  a  <:-:\.^  of  makli.K 
use  of  bourgeois  Parliamrnijs  but  of  the  par- 
liamentary form  to  make  it  serve  the  jx^opie 
and  fill  It  m-lth  fresh  content  •  •  •  P^r  us, 
the  tmiflcatlon  and  rallying  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  the  working  classes,  and  nil 
working  pet)ple.  and  the  deployment  of  mass 
scale  revolutionary  actions  are  an  essential 
condition  to  fain  a  firm  majority  In  Parlia- 
ment To  gain  a  majority  in  Parliament  to 
make  of  It  a  body  of  popular  power  with  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  country  means  the  overthrow 
of  the  military  bureaucratic  machine  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  creation  of  a  new  pro- 
letarian popular  state  system  In  parliamen- 
tary form  Lenin  taught  the  Communists 
to  be  ready,  according  to  the  situation,  to 
make  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
struggle   ' 

In  short  Mr  Khrushchev  wa.s  saying  that 
Parliament  has  Its  considerable  uses  in  the 
struggle  for  Communist  world  domination 
And  Mr  Komk's  work  is  a  more  detailed  and 
complementary  thesis  from  the  same  point 
of  view  It  was  prr>duced  originally  as  a 
primer  for  the  theoretical  conference  of 
teachers  of  the  Communist  Party  University 
In  Prague:  and  It  has  the  value  of  being 
based  on  the  unique  Czechslorak  experience 

PtRFECT    raANKNCSS 

Mr  Kozak  Is  perfectly  frank  at>out  the 
events  of  13  years  ago  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  up  to  them.  He  writes: 
"T^ls  ( Czech  1  struggle  took  place  during 
the  period  1946-46  In  the  course  of  these 
years  the  working  claae  led  by  the  Commu- 
nista,  made  effective  use  of  aij  Its  old  forms 
of  lighting,  employed  by  the  revolutionary 
workers'  parties  In  Parliament,  adjusted 
however  to  the  new  conditions  -and  found 
new  ones  Helped  by  Parliament  which  wss 
used  by  the  working  dasa  for  decpeninR 
the  revolution  and  for  the  grsdua;  peaceful 
and  bloodless  change  of  the  nati  )ii.il  and 
democratic  revolution  into  a  t»ocl:illbt  one 
as  pressure  from  below.'  and  by  Its  effect  on 
the  growth  of  'the  pressure  from  below.' 
the  bourgeoisie  was  pushed  step  by  step 
from  its  share  In  the  power  This  gradvial 
and  btoodleas  driving  of  the  bourgeoisie  from 
power  and  the  quite  legitimate  consUtu- 
Uonal  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  work- 
lug  class  aod  of  the  working  people  was 
completed  lu  Petwiiary  194S  by  the  parlia- 
mentary setticmem  of  the  goverun^ent  crisis 
engineered  '  I  am  not  surprised  therefore 
that  the  original  British  Inquiry  to  Prague 
for  a  ropy  of  Mr  Kosak's  work  went  un- 
answered 

Just  whai  rlid  happen  In  Prague  in  tboae 
critical  days  u>  whirh  he  refen  laoonically 
as  the  pnrii»me;.t)»ry  settlement"?  Be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  lime  I  recall  them 
t>rlefly. 

ntAcrc's  tkATs  or  caisis 
Czechoslovakia  after  the  war  was  a  teat 
case  for  the  Communist  use  of  the  parlia- 
mentary sj-stem  since  slie  had  tx)th  demo- 
cratic Instltxitlons  and  a  traditional  friend- 
ship with  RusslB  Her  climate  of  opinion 
wafc  reinforced  by  her  disillusionment  over 
Munich  and  her  fear  of  Oermany  In  the 
Iree  elections  of  May  1946.  the  Conimunlsts 
won  38  percent  of  the  votes  They  also 
seciired  important  ptjsu  In  the  coalition 
government,  including  Klement  Gottwald  as 
Prime  Minlsrer  and  Var;,,v  Noselr  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior  This  enabled  the  Com- 
munist ministers  once  in  office,  gradually  to 
put  their  own  men  Into  key  appointments. 


despite  the  gr-  winp  Hlarm   <■■'.   the   noii -Com- 
munist  ministers 

Tension  arose  early  ir  1948  some  month* 
before  new  elections  were  due  to  be  held  in 
which  the  Communists  uppcared  likely  U^ 
lose  s\ipport  p-trtlT  because  of  Rusasia's  hos- 
tility to  the  MarshtiTl  plan  and  CTiechoslo- 
vakla's  subservient  m-lthdrawal  after,  at  first, 
expr'-^sing  liitcre-'t 

The  crisis  came  in  the  middle  of  Pebruary. 
A  majority  of  the  Czech  cabinet,  ber^milng 
Increa^ngly  al.^rmed  at  the  Communist 
manipulation  of  key  appointments,  in- 
structed Vaclav  Nosek  to  reinstate  certain 
non-Conununist  police  commissioners  in 
Pra^ie  whom  he  had  replaced  by  Cf-m- 
munlsts.  Nosek.  supported  by  Gottwnld  re- 
fused. TTiereupon  the  Communist  leaders 
pnhMcly  acciised  their  non-Communist  col- 
leagues as  t>eing  reactionaries  who  were 
precipitating  a  crisis  in  order  to  overtlL-viw 
the  National  Front  Coalition  that  had 
existed  since  1946 

The  reaction  among't  the  non-Communist 
ministers  was  swift  Twelve  of  them  re- 
signed However,  these  resignations  did  not 
include  the  Social  Democrats  ^*'ho8e  sup- 
port was  es.sentlal  to  secure  a  majority  in 
Parliament  Gottwald  was  therefore  able 
to  force  President  Benes  to  accept  the  resig- 
nations. 

AWArrUTO    MTLITIA 

The  Communists  now  seized  the  radio  and 
newspaper  offices.  Party  demoiistrations 
were  staged  at  once  Outside  Prague  and 
In  the  background,  as  lu  the  prewar  days 
of  Fascist  coup*,  an  armed  Communist 
militia  waited  in  the  woods.  In  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  not  needed  The  Communist 
taiteover  was  completed  without  resistance 
As  Mr.  Kosak  says  in  his  own  jargon:  "Ii  was 
possible  to  transform  Parliament  from  an 
or^an  of  the  IxMirgeoisle  into  an  instrument 
developing  democratic  measures  of  conse- 
quence, leading  to  the  gradual  change  of 
U>e  social  structure  and  Into  a  direct  in- 
strument for  the  victory  of  the  Socialist 
revolution.  " 

THE    UESSOIt    OF    PRACT'c 

He  foes  on  to  drive  hofne  the  lessoo  of 
Prngiie  -  This  fact,  coupled  with  simitar 
experiences  gained  by  the  other  Or>mmunisi 
and  workers"  parties,  led  tu  lue  i)Os.sibllUy 
being  envisaged  of  XUt  transition  of  same 
countries  from  capitalism  U)  socialism  by 
revolutionary  use  of  Parliament   ' 

Thanks  to  Mr  KozxK  we  now  have  an  au- 
thentic Communist  document  shoeing  the 
Comxnurust  t^ciiiuque  Ui  the  use  ca  Parlia- 
ment l^irthermore.  Its  impTiratlons  pr. 
wjfler  as  Aneurln  Bevan  recopnized  clea-v 
when  he  wrote  in  his  Introductioij  u  a  lex  k - 
let  on  the  fate  of  Uie  Denn>v:ai..  S  ~  ...  :  t 
Parties     l>ehlnd     the     Iron     Curtain  'Tl.e 

Communist  Party  is  the  sworn  Inveterh;* 
enemy  of  the  Socialist  and  I>emocrat.ic 
Parties.  '  said  Bevan.  "When  u  associates 
with  them,  it  <loes  so  as  a  preiiitii uiiry  to 
destroying  thein." 

In  conclusion,  this  brings  me  to  my  per- 
sonal viewTXJlnt.  as  a  Socialist,  in  the  strug- 
gle that  IS  now  going  on  for  the  world,  the 
form  of  which  is  so  clehriy  stated  i>y  Mr 
Koeak  and  endorsed  by  Mr  Khrushchev. 
The  central  dlvt^oo  In  the  w.^rld  i-s  Who 
tf^akz  for  Ubertj-?"  Some  people  axe  again.^i 
liberty — they  are  the  authoritarians,  such  as 
the  Fascists  and  Communists.  The  rest  of 
us.  whate^-er  may  be  orar  particular  political 
views,  are  on  the  .«;lde  of  llbertv  liideed  we 
must  be  alined  so.  becausr  where  there  is 
no  liberty,  there  is  no  argument — only  the 
unanimity  of  the  grave  as  Jan  Mas.Tryk  .md 
others  have  discovered. 

THBtAT  is  SUBTLE 

This  concept  of  political  liberty  to  which 
we  subscribe  now  faoes  an  attack  m  which 
the    emphasis    Is    not    on    the    bra.sh,    si-me- 


tlmes  stupid,  frontal  approach  of  Stalin  or 
f--'"''  ^'  is  the  more  FubUe  because  it 
monies  .'r^m  within,  based  on  the  1948 
Ciiechosiovak  experience.  The  fact  that  this 
change  has  come  about  is  the  greatest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  dawning  realization 
in  the  Communist  mind  that  the  Western 
Eliiance— and  the  tv  .ss.-ssion  by  it  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent — rnakt-s  all-out  war  an  in- 
appropriate iiistrumcnt  of  Communist 
policy.  (And  so  it  will  remain,  only  as  long 
as  the  West  ret.iins  the  will  and  the  neces- 
sai  y  meanf  ) 

The  ne*  ,  Ctnununifct  attack  poses  the 
greatest  political  chaUenge  in  recorded  his- 
tory. For  this  rco.'^on  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Kqz^  for  stating  to  ciearly  the 
threat  th.it  wc  must  nv>et. 


AWARD     TO     MISS     CHERYL     LYN.N 
M.ARTU^    OF    M^^NSFIELD     OHIO 

Mr.  LAU.;CHE.  M: .  President.  I  am 
sraUiied  to  learn  that  a  3  oung  lady  from 
Ohio.  g-rr.duat:n§i  from  Wittenberg  Col- 
leee  will  be  one  of  the  three  recipienti  of 
national  $500  ca.'^h  a'warci?!  for  outstand- 
ing scholastic  achievement*:  Each  year 
Recording  for  the  B!:nd.  Inc  ,  a  non- 
profit organization  recording  educational 
material  free  of  charge  on  loan  for  blind 
college, students  and  blind  adults  selects 
three  praduatint:  blind  students  who  are 
out^tandina  in  .schola.stic  achievement 
They  are  t^iven  award.^  of  $500  each 

Ihis  year  President  Kennedy  will  make 
the  presentation  at  the  Wh:te  Hou.-^e  on 
May  19  at  12  noon.  Th.e  Ohio  recipient 
IS  Miss  Cheryl  Lynn  Martin,  a  bhna 
colieee  student  attendinc  Wittenlje;!- 
C,  liege  and  a  resident  of  Man.sfiPld 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  -with  her 
many,  many  friends  in  con.mratulating 
her  upon  this  occasion  and  for  her  out- 
.standing  diligence  and  perseve:-ance. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Martins 
scholastic  activities  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

TheVe  being  no  obiection.  Uie  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Recotd. 
as  follows: 

Cheryl  Lynn  Martin  22  yea-T  old  of  Mhn<:- 
f^eld  Ohio  gradufitinc  with  the  degree  of 
B  A  from  Witter.l>ere  CoMepe  in  Sprinn- 
;  .Id  Ohio  Miss  M;trt:n  attended  Mansfield 
High  School  At  ■\^'inenberg  College  she 
h,.*  grades  of  A-B  and  is  In  the  top  10  per- 
cent ol  her  class  She  is  vice  president  of 
three  honorh.-^-  societies  She  plans  to  work 
>»:th  riisturhec;  children  or  in  some  field  of 
social  service  The  dean  stated  of  her  'An 
outetandin?  young  '.fidy  —  lovely,  poised  In- 
telligent. co\iraeeous.  dedicated — worthy  of 
any  consideration  " 

Recording  for  the  Blind  has  been  recording 
books  for  Miss  Martin  since  1957  primarily 
in  the  f^cld  of  sociology  and  p.-^ycholon 


WHAT  AMERICANS  SHOULD  DO 

Mr     SCOTT      Mr     President.    I    a.sk 

iirianimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  that  recently 
appeared  m  the  press. 

Tlie  eduoi  ;al  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Oaaette  is  of  particula:-  interest,  as  the 
Post -Gazette  had  supported  Pi-esident 
Kennedy 

The  column  by  'VVilUam  S.  White  i^  in- 
teresting   as    Ml     White    has    gei:iera]Iy 
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supported     the     President     on     foreign 
policy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord  a*,  follows: 

.    jFrom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

I  May  4.  1961 1 

Are  AMiaiCANS  Unwilling' 

I:.    I  speech  prepared  far  delivery  In  Chi- 
cago last   weekend.  Presiden'   Kennedy  said 
■'Our  greatest  adversary  is  .lot  the  Russians 
It  Is  jur  own  unwillingness  to  do  what  must 
be  d'Mie  " 

A:.d  that  according  to  Jiimes  Reston,  of 
the  N'ew  York  Times  Is  a  topic  that  the  Pres- 
Iden*  'T»<i'\f"..^\y  raises  in  private  conversa- 
tion. 

It  a!:,u  n.ises  a  logical  and  bewildered 
question  r.' >m  tiie  American  public  "What 
does  the  Presiden*  want  us  to  do.''  Why 
doesn't  he  -^11  us  iii  what  particular  we  are 
laihng  to  defend   the   Nation? 

There  has  never  been  a  time  from  tlie  days 
of  Oeorge  Washington  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  f.i'led  to  follow  their  na- 
tional leadership  But  they  have  to  be  told 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Is  the  President  s\igKesting  that  we  ought 
'o  invade  Cuba  and  or  I_-«t»s  and  perhaps 
the  Congo'  Are  we  refusing  to  be  taxed 
sufficiently  to  support  an  ennrmoua  govern- 
/  ment  and  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  less 
fortunate  peoples  around  the  world?  Where 
are  the  American  people  falling  down  on 
the  job''  EKj  they  not  pr(Xluce  more  than 
anv  )ther  people  on  earth  and  share  their 
bounty  generously  ' 

From  his  Inaugur.il  a<.klres.s  ("Ask  not  what 
your  country  will  do  for  you—  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country")  until  now,  the 
President  h.is  suggested  that  we  stand  upon 
the  thres.hold  of  great  personal  and  national 
sacrifices.  If  they  are  in  the  cau.se  Of  justice 
and  freedom  the  American  people  will  as  al- 
ways l>e  prepared  f,  m  ike  them  But  they 
will  neeti  inspiration  uid  du"ction  based  up- 
on a  clear  deline;ktii-:i  >;  ■*i\  it  they  ought  to 
do  and  why 

On  the  domestic  front,  at  least,  the  Pre.si- 
dents  programs  thus  far  have  been  geared 
more  to  what  government  can  do  for  the 
people  than  what  people  should  do  for  their 
country 

CoivMN  BY  Wiixi^M  S  White 

American  foreign  iKillcy  stands  at  the 
most  fat*fui  crossroads  since  the  old  Isola- 
tionists and  pacifists  narrowly  failed  two 
decades  ago  to  prevent  tins  country  from 
joining  in  the  resistance  to  the  Nazis  and 
Fascists 

This  movemen'  believed  if-^eli  dedicated 
to  peace  and  to  America  flrsf  Bvit  had  it 
had  Its  way  Amerira  wwuld  have  nmshed 
not  first  but  rather  third— the  third  vutiir. 
alter  Britain  and  France,  of  an  antlhuman 
force   centered   in  Adolph   Hitler. 

Now  there  has  arisen  to  frightening  influ- 
ence a  new  American  isolationism,  a  new 
American  pacifi.=m  which  may  well  destroy 
the  capacity  of  the  L'luted  S'ates  'o  resist  the 
equally  antlhuman  frtrce  of  comiauiusm. 

In  one  way  the  danger  is  greater  now  than 
then  For  the  old  isoiarioaists.  the  old  paci- 
fists, at  least  did  ikji  deny  their  isolationism, 
their  pacifism  But  the  Jvew  isolationism 
will  not  arknowledge  itself  for  what  It  i8. 

The  new  pacifism  will  not  admit,  even  to 
iiseli",  that  the  Inevtable  end  r>t  its  reason- 
in?  IS  the  surrender  of  one  anti-Communist 
jHisltion  aJ'er  an'ither  until  there  will  be  at 
last  no  place  left  for  the  West  to  turn  and 
stand    ilf    ground 

Ip.st€ad.  the  n€?olsoh'.tionists.  the  neo- 
puciflsts  put  the  plain  meaning  of  their 
policies  under  a  bland,  superior  cloud  of 
self-deluding  talky-talk  They  do  not  simply 
say  t-h.at  we  should  t.ik-  no  rls'ic  in  this 
world— not  m  Ctiba  not  in  Laos,  not  any- 
where— and    let   it    g.i   n   that. 


Rather,  they  argue,  for  example  that 
Cuba  Is  not  re.dlv  a  threat  to  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  public  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  publicly  proclaimed  bv  Fidel 
Castro  Cuba  is  only  peripheral  •hounh 
Cuba  lies  90  miles  trom  the  Amen  .n.  shore- 
line and  though  for  the  first  time  .ir.  ,lKgre^• 
slve  international  p<jwer  ha,-,  an  unUeiiialjie 
lodgment   m    Mu.--   lieniispherf* 

So  It  is  wuh  Laos  Laos  is  not  really  worth 
any  risk  either  We  are  held  to  be  Interfer- 
ing there  m  local  politics,  or  something  or 
the  otUer 

Again,  the  preconditions  for  fair  debate 
are  denied  for  lack  of  candor  among  llie  new 
Isolationists,  tlie  new  pacifists.  For  nearly 
all  those  who  now  declare  that  Castro  offers 
no  great  daiitter  u>  us  were  in  the  forefront 
of  thoee  who  built  up  the  Dictator  Castro, 
with  almost  hysterical  hosannus.  in  the  firs.t 
place.  This  truth  they  cannot  admit  with- 
out admitting  their  share  of  resiwuslbllity 
So  what  is  a  truth  l>ecomes.  to  them,  no 
truth  at  all. 

The  new  isolationists,  the  new  pacifists, 
have  honorable  motives  But  at  the  very 
bottom  they  are  also  men  caught  by  a  dan- 
gerous and  shallow  myth  exploded  way  back 
in  Hitler's  time  for  all  mankind  to  see 
Force  Is  always  evil  (and  all  generals  always 
stupid),  even  when  only  force  is  left  to  de- 
fend right  and  Justice.  It  U  the  delusion 
that  only  diplomacy  and  negotiation  are  ac- 
ceptable weapons. 

So  we  fall  in  Ctib»i.  because  we  dare  not 
risk  direct  action,  and  thus  the  censure  of 
the  neolsolatlonlsts,  the  neopaclflsts.  In  this 
and  other  countries  So  our  Secretary  of 
State  refuses  one  day  to  sit  down  at  Geneva 
with  Communist  gunmen  and  next  day 
agrees  to  sit  down  with  them,  under  pressure 
of  the  neopaclflsts  In  England  in  France 
and  here 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  aside  those  who  object 
to  these  stirrerders  It  Is  only  necessarj-  to 
suggest  that  we  are  simply  naive,  excitable 
men.  flag  wavers,  and  war  mongers  But 
just  as  Hitler  tragically  fooled  the  old  istjla- 
tlonlsts  and  pacifists.  Khrushchev  is  tragi- 
cally fooling  this  new  lot. 

So  President  Kennedy  faces  a  great  im- 
perative of  history  He  must  soon  free  him- 
self of  every  shadow  of  the  new  Influence  of 
this  new  lot.  or  this  country  is  going  down 
the  drain — and  so  is  his  administration  In 
the  long  hook  of  history. 


of  sale  of  the  total  print  order  of  all  periodi- 
cals as  a  condition  of  obtaining  or  retaining 
second  claas  mailing  privileges — 

1  Is  arbitrary  because  if  relates  to  the 
entire  print  order  although  only  a  Mnall  por- 
tion may  be  delivered  tlu-ough  th/ malls; 

2.  It  win  unreasonably  interfere  with  the 
orderly  dlsUlbutlon  of  publications. 

3.  Will  prevent  the  establishment  of  new 
publicatU>ns  of  the  type  successiully  In- 
augurated in  the  past,  thus  reducing  employ- 
ment, legitimate  business  proflu.  and  fur- 
ther harassing  an  Industry  already  burdened, 
yet  vital  to  the  public  welfare. 

4  Will  unuecessHrlly  Increase  the  co«t  of 
the  publisher,  the  national  distributor  and 
the  local  wholesaler,  and  ullimiiiely  ol  every 
periodical  reader  which  means  nearly  every 
family  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Independent  Pub- 
lishers and  Distributors  is  the  national  rmo- 
clatlon  of  publijihers,  national  distributors 
and  86o  wholesale  distributors  who  distrib- 
ute the  periodicals  sold  on  the  125.000  newh- 
stands  In  this  country :  Ngw  be  it 

Rriolvrd    That  the  b\*reau  express  strong 
disapproval    of    the   said    regulations   of    the 
Pf)«l    OlBce    Department,    because    they    are 
mimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
lU  citizens,  and  our  Industry;  l>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  bureau 
communicate  this  resolution  and  lu  pre- 
ambles to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  representing  them 
In  the  US   Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Revolted  That  this  resolution  and  its  pre- 
ambles be  communicated  by  the  bureau 
forthwith  to  the  Pi>st  Office  Department  and 
to  the  appropriate  co  amlttees  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress 


RE-OLUIION  AtX:>PTED  BY  THE 
MIDWEST  rNDEPENDENT  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS C)F  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
MAGAZINES 

Mr  WILEY.  M;  Pre.sident.  recently. 
I  received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Midwest  Indeix-ndent  Distributors  of 
Newspaper^  and  M;i.!a/ines 

Tlie  re.solution  refers  to  a  regulation 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  iniposinc 
new  re<iuirement5  on  .second -cla.ss  mail- 
ings. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  need  for 
the  freest  jXMSible  distribution  of  infor- 
mation media  in  the  country. 

To  give  the  Conttress  the  benefit  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  association,  I 
ask  urununotis  consent  to  have  its  text 
printed  at  this  c)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolution  Pa.ssed  bv  Burk.au  or  Independ- 
ent Publishers  and  Distrtbutiirs  at  It8 
Meeting.  Apkil    10    1961 

Whereas  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  imposing  requirements  of  85 
percent    B-t  jiercent  or  any  other  percentage 


FOREST  PRODUCTS   RESEARCH 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President  currently 
the  bill.  H  R  6345.  providing  approi)iia- 
tions  for  the  Interior  I>partment  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Amonti  other  thmus. 
the  bill  provides  funds  for  utiliz.aiioii  of 
our  forest  resources. 

Wisely  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended additional  funds  for  expansion 
of  the  Forest  Research  I.aboraUjrv  at 
Madison.  Wis.  Over  the  years,  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  made  a 
splendid  contribution  toward  i>tter 
preservation,  management,  and  utihza- 
tion  of  our  forest  resources. 

Thesf-  have  included  such  specific  ac- 
compli.'^hments  as:  development  of  pre- 
fabricated home  construction  improve- 
ment of  processing  of  wood  products 
participation,  with  private  enterpn.se  in 
creation  of  new  products:  encourage- 
ment of  better  management  pi  at  lices 
engaged  in  research  for  better  market- 
ing for  wood  product,s  and  uenerally 
contributed  to  better  maintenance  and 
utilization  of  forest  resources  by  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise 

Regrettably,  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives cut  out  the  $300,000  earmaiked 
for  such  purpo.se  Recently,  I  urged  the 
committee  to  reinstate  such  funds 

On  May  12.  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Ga/ette  published  a  constructive,  in- 
formative article  endorsing  the  need  for 
expansiori  of  research  facilities  The 
article  is  particularly  smnificant.  .since 
the  Gazette  .speaks  to,  and  for.  individ- 
uals and  a  State  economy  deeply  con- 
cerned with  vital  forest  resources 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  following 
mv  remarks,  in  the  Re(  ord 


There  being  no  obi^tion  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ForIST  PBODDCTS  tleSEARCH 

It  is  well  known  that  once  government 
engages  in  an  activity  It  Is  next  t«  impos- 
sible to  end  the  project  There  are  many 
examples  of  unnecessary  military  establish- 
ments which  are  carried  on  at  heavy  Gov- 
ernment expense  merely  because  Congress 
finds  It  easier  to  go  on  paying  unnecessary 
salaries  than  It  Is  to  face  a  brief  period  of 
unemployment  for  some  few  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  various  States 

The  studies  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
have  shown  how  the  Government  is  wasting 
money  carry. ng  on  unnecessary  business  ac- 
tivities In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  of  these  activities  contribute  nothing 
In  knowledge  or  experience  are  merely  rou- 
tine activities  which  provide  employment 
and  thtu  bring  a  measure  of  prosperity  to 
certain   areas 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  experiences 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  Government 
from  moving  forward  and  spending  money 
for  Important  research  projects  which  ac- 
tually return  more  in  benefits  than  they 
cost  Senator  Wilet  Is  now  asking  the  chalr- 
.man  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  restore  an  appropriation  of  $300  000 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  appropriations  bill 
m  the  H(;use  -nie  »300.000  Ls  to  be  used 
for  the  extension  of  research  for  better  man- 
agement and  utilization  of  forest  resources 
at  the  Forest  ProducU  Research  Latwratory 
at  liCxullson 

In  making  his  appeal  Senator  Wilft  re- 
viewed the  p.ast  accomplishments  of  the 
Purest  Products  Laboratory  He  says  that 
the  laboratory  has  made  a  contribution  not 
only  to  better  preservaUon  and  uUllzaUon 
and  expansion  of  our  forest  resources  but 
also  to  the  economy  and  to  improved  living 
of  our  people  He  declares  that  the  re- 
quested appropriation  of  •300,000  would  be 
a  good  Investment  for  the  United  States  be- 
rause  he  says-  "The  Government  get?  back 
In  taxes  about  $70  for  every  dollar  spent 
for  forest  research  and  these  are  only  direct 
returns  T^e  revenue  would  be  further  mul- 
tiplied many  times  if  the  wage  factors  of 
additional  Jobs  could  aiso  be  accurately  com- 
puted." 

Senator  WnjtT  Is  right  In  making  this  re- 
quest The  record  of  the  forest  laboratory 
Is  there  for  anyone  to  Inspect  and  the  Sen- 
ator's claims  for  It  can  be  verified  By  no 
means  should  the  unhappy  experience  of 
Congress  In  having  some  unjusufiable  ap- 
propriations restored  for  political  reasons  be 
used  to  beat  down  this  request  for  money 
which  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  profitable  Invest- 


ment. 


WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL.  ACT 

Mr.  SY\xrNGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
top  priority  domestic  problem  of  the 
years  ahead  is  how  to  clean  up  the  pol- 
luted rivers  and  ^tream.s  of  our  country. 
Already  waste  n-,atenals  and  pollutants 
are  present  to  a  dangerous  degree  in 
itiuch  of  the  waU  r  supply  of  the  country 
A  major  effort  wi:i  be  needed  to  build  suf- 
ficient municipal  and  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  provide  clean 
water  for  the  future.  As  part  of  this 
efTort.  the  House  of  Ropresontaiivcs  re- 
cently pa.s,sed  HR  6441  amending  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  pro- 
vide increased  funds  for  construction  of 
the.se  facilities 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  measure 
here  in  the  Senf.te,  I  hope  that  we  will 
act  favorably  in  the  near  future. 


Last  year  Ihr  people  of  Kan.sas  Cily  ap- 
proved a  $75  million  bond  issue  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  treatment  facil- 
ities. The  Council  of  Kansas  City  is  very 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pollution 
problem  and  recently  recommended  pas- 
sage of  H  R    6441 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  le.solution  of  HR.  6441.  be 
printed  in  Die  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.^ 

A  resolution  commending  House  bill  6441 
increasing  Federal  grants  from  $250  000  to 
$800,000  to  certain   projects 

Whereas  House  bUl  6441.  tuijeuding  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  among 
other  things  to  increase  the  maxinum  Fed- 
eral grant  for  any  single  project  from  $250.- 
000  U>  $800,000  p.-\.s.sed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Mf.y  4  and  will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commut*e  at 
an   early  date,    and 

Whereas  the  ptissage  of  this  bill  is  in  the 
interest  of  Kansas  City  and  should  receive 
our  support:    and 

Whereas  Kansas  City  urgently  needs  finan- 
cial assistance  In  carrying  out  the  sewage 
treatment  program     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Counctl  of  Kcnsas  Cxty. 
That  House  bill  6441  be  recommended  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  early  and  favorable  action 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  to  the  Honorable 
STiTArr  Symington  and  Hon  ETdward  Long. 
U.S.  Senators  from  Mi.s.soun 
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PROJECT   HOPE 

Mr      SYT^INGTON      Mr.     President. 

one  of  the  outstanding  efTorts  it  brine - 
me  better  health  and  mcxlica:  .services 
to  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  he  world 
is  Project  HOPE,  of  the  People  to  People 
Health  Foundation. 

The  first  ship  of  this  private  y  direct- 
ed and  sponsored  t:ioup  has  b-^en  tour- 
ing southeast  A.sia,  on  a  teacning  and 
training  mi.s.sion.  This  practical  exam- 
ple of  American  good  will  las  been 
warmly  acclaimed  bv  the  nations  vis- 
ited. 

GP.  a  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice in  Kansas.  City.  Mo,  rt-cer  tly  com- 
mented on  the  work  of  Project  HOPE 

Mr  President.  I  a,sk  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  Gl^  March 
1961,  entitled  "Project  HOPE,  Waimlv 
Acclaimed  Abroad,  Will  Be  Giv-atly  Ex- 
panded During  1961.  •  be  pi  int^xi  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  Ix  punted  m  th  3  Record, 

as  follows: 

« 

Project  HOPE.  Warmlt  Acclaimi^)  Abkoad, 
Will  Br  Greatly  Expanded  Dur:ng  1961 
An  extended  schedule  for  Pro  en  HOPE 
t  Health  Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere; 
in  1961  has  ijeen  announced  bv  the  project 
president.   Dr    William   B    Walsh 

The  Hope,  the  hospital  train  ng  vessel 
which  set  out  from  San  Francisco  last  fall. 
has  been  anchored  off  Sumbawa,  one  of  the 
many    Islands   making  up   Indonesia 

Dr.  Walsh  reports  that  the  Hope's  warm 
reception  m  Indonesia  has  shown  that  this 
teaching  and  training  idea  fills  a  long-exist- 
ing vacuum.  He  said  Invitations  had  been 
received  from  Vietnam.  Cambodia  T^iailand 
and  Korea  for  the  Hope  to  visit  their  ports 
on  Its  teaching  and  training  mission,  to  aid 


...  t.'.a!fing  a  school  of  tropica]  med^icine  m 
D.icca  K&st  Pakistan,  and  to  give  assistance 
m  establishing  a  clinic  in  Karachi.  Pakistan 
•There  is  no  limit  to  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  there  ls  no  change  m  our 
concept  that  fioating  te^achinp  and  training 
ships  ar«*  the  basis  of  our  oi>eration"  said 
Dr  Walsh  He  added  We  are  activelv  plan- 
ning to  outfit  vessels  for  Africa  and' South 
Ame.nca," 

During  the  Jh-pe't  first  2  months  in  Asia. 
abo  .t  200  Indonesian  medical  worker.- 
whcxse  Training  ranges  from  Amencan  anc! 
Eurofiean  universities  to  village  medic;ne 
men — at: ended  daily  t^^ichin^:  sessions  on 
the  h.>sp!Ua.l  .<.hip.  wnth  as  riany  as  four 
sessions  a  day 

Twenty -five  nv.rses  from  the  Banduiu- 
Nursing  School,  the  only  ooUege-«»c<;recLie<i 
nursing  school  in  Indonesia,  lived  on  hijuia 
the  ship  so  that  they  could  utilize  tv  -he 
fullest  extent  the  resources  on  board  the 
training  and  teaching  vessel. 


THE  ANNUAL  SUDETEN  GERMAN 
DAY  CELEBRATION 

Ml  TmJRMOND.  During  the  period 
May  20-23.  1961,  the  annual  Sudeten 
German  Day  Celebration  lakes  place  in 
Cologne.  West  Cermany.  'West  German 
Federal  Minister,  Dr.  Ing.  Hans-Chris- 
toph  Seebohm.  president  of  the  Sudeten 
German  National  Union,  will  preside 
over  the  meetings  of  this  great  annual 
rally.  In  a  meeting  on  Saturday.  May 
20.  the  Charles  TV  Price,  founded  by  the 
Sudeten  Gern;ani  m  memory  of  the  Bo- 
hemian King  and  Gei-man  Empeior 
Charles  TV  whose  reign  brought  a  great 
flower  to  both  the  Czech  and  Sudeten 
German  people  in  Bohemia  m  the  14th 
centui\ .  will  be  awarded  to  the  president 
of  the  Slovak  League  of  America.  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hrobak  The  Slovak  League 
of  America  represents  over  2  million 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent  In  1918 
the  first  Czechoslovak  Republic  was 
founded  through  tlie  ai-'reement  between 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the 
Czech  representatives. 

In  the  Saturday  meetine,  several 
members  of  the  Gern:an  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  take  part,  together  with 
numerous  members  of  the  Bundestag, 
state  governments  and  legislatures,  as 
at  the  mass  rally  on  Sunday  morning 
at  which  most  of  the  participating 
300  000  Sudeten  Germans  will  be  present 
The  seiies  of  meetings  will  end  on  Thurs- 
day, May  23  when  Minister  Seebohm  has 
a  reception  for  the  guests  of  honor,  in- 
cluding four  Members  of  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives  and  all  members  of 
the  Geiman  Ftxiera!   Government 

The  Sudeten  German  Days  of  the 
past  have  shown  the  adherence  of  the 
Sudeten  German  people  to  the  pimci- 
ples  of  democracy,  free  enterprise  ix)- 
litical  and  economic  fieedom.  and 
political  and  human  justice  toward 
other  people  and  nations. 

Out  of  the  total  of  13  m.illion  German 
expellees  and  refugees,  including  those 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  the 
Sudeten  Germans  who  had  been  de- 
ported from  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Communists  m  1945  represent  a  most 
active  and  pro-American  element 
They  have  their  representatives  in  the 
Federal  and  State  legislatures,  in  the 
Fedeia!  and  State  governments  in  West 
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Germany,  and  they  have  built  up  their 
free  economic  enterprises  in  Germany 
Their  representatives  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  numerous  U.S.  SenaLors  and 
Congressmen. 

The  Stidetcn  Germans  desire  to  hve 
acain.  when  Communist  rule  is  removed 
from  the  Sudeten,  as  free  people  and 
neighbors  in  friend^lup  and  cooperation 
with  the  Czechs  with  whgni  they  had 
lived  for  many  centuries.  They  con- 
sider it,  moreover,  their  duly  lo  give 
any  assistance  they  can  to  the  Czechs 
and  Skjvaks  who  are  v^orkuis  for  the 
liberation  of  their  peoples  from  com- 
munism and  to  ?ive  this  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  all  Western  nations  who 
strive  to  keep  freedom  m  the  v.orld. 

I  hope  that  the  Sud;.tc.a  G.  rman  Day 
will  be  a  success,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
result  in  an  even  firmer  resolve  to  work 
for  freedom  for  alT  peoples  eveiywhere 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unLinunous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  ui  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  m  Bulletin  No 
52  of  the  Press  and  Information  Office 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany 
entitled  "Instigation  of  the  Central 
Gei-man  Youth."  I  believe  this  article, 
which  shows  how  the  East  German 
Communist  regime  is  trying  to  influence 
adversely  the  minds  of  youiu  children, 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objectK)n.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I.VSTIllATSUN  OF  THE  C.   siiaxl.  OKRMAN 

YuLTH^CuMML  NI.-.T  CAMrAU.-SS  FuU  CAUS- 
ING Aversion  .\<;ainst  thk  West  Are  Al- 
ready   STARTTNO     TN     KrND^.-\RTEN 

Wtiile.  for  some  time.  L'lbrlcht  and  his 
commissioners — strictly  following  the  line  of 
the  soft  wave — pose  -s  affable  and  fiiU  of 
understandlnR  e%  en  making  .some  allow- 
.mces  no*  and  then,  in  orrirr  ^o  meet  the 
contlnuou.s  escape  from  the  rt)r>'  .md  other 
cl;fflculties.  the  old  cunrse  oi  the  i>ED  is 
nevertheless  carried  on  without  uiiy  re- 
ductions as  far  as  bf.sir  pr1nc;plp«  are  con- 
cerned The  Communl.'<t.s  dl.«;crrn  very  c:ire- 
fully  whether  It  is  a  qnestion  f>f  tactics  which 
can  always  be  changed  or  n  quest  Im  <>t  stra- 
tegic alms,  which  ha\-e  to  be  sre-.idv  the  eyes 
kept  on  them.  Obviowaly  .ili  basic  problems 
concerning  education  f<til  under  the  l^tfer 
category,  especiaily  all  Uip  ii'.temp'.s  of  gniii- 
mg  the  youth  of  central  (if-rinany  for  the 
3ED  course — undertaken  since  years  how- 
ever with  questionable  success — .is  well  as 
those  attempts  of  Inspiring  the  ."^ame  vouth 
with  fanatical  hatred  and  aversion  against 
the  capitalistic  West,  esperuiily  the  Feder  il 
Republic. 

Ill  setting  their  goal,  the  SED  learlers  as- 
.sumed  that  the  youth  barred  behind  the 
Iron  Ctirtaln  and  Incap.tb'e  of  own  inquiries 
would  not  be  able  to  muke  '-omp  irisons  or 
to  check  the  propagandist  ic  Lsser' ions  of 
the  party.  Thus  commissK^ned  :unctionan«» 
of  the  jroiitii  organizations  of  the  3ED  de- 
vrliiped  In  day  nurseries,  houses  of  Pioneers, 
and  schools  an  tuirestricted  propagarida  of 
hatred  against  all  th.it  cunie.s  <ri'm  the  West. 
B^r  It  they  spectilated  that  \U  the  impres- 
sions and  imaginations  thfv  implanted  in 
the  souls  oi  tiie  children  wf>uld  pri^Kliice  con- 
siderable altereffects.  deriding.  Indeed,  the 
mindB  of  tJie  young  men  and  erls  ar.d  may- 
be, lafluencing  them  f^r  the  rest  jf  tlieir 
Uvea.  Ttiese  expect.itions.  however,  were 
rvot  fulfilled.  On  Uie  contrarv  SED  Ie;iders 
had  to  admit  that  their  efTorts  for  many  years 
to   bring  forth   a  Communist   reeducation  of 


t;>e  youth  by  far  did  not  show  the  sucres.s 
to  be  expe<ied.  even  tnough  Uie  SEX>  st^t^ 
in:d  spent  considerable  sums  for  this  expen- 
nient. 

Notwithstanding    the    above    fact    the   SED 
leadership  system.itlcally  continues  their  ef- 
forts   for    a     pf-ditlc-it     coordination    of     the 
yo\ith.  one   may  say   with   an   even  m.>re   in- 
creased   zeal.      Even    the    youngest     namely 
thoee  between  6  and   10  vears  old.  Joined  in 
the    .rganliatlon  ui   the  Young   Pioneers,  are 
not  exempted  from  it.    In  spite  ol  the  pacific 
intentions    which,    from    time    to    time.    Ul- 
brlcht  prciches  In   the  present  thaw  period, 
the   leaders   of   the   Pioneers   are  directed    to 
continue  tlieir  efforts  of  stirring  up  the  aver- 
sion against  the  West,  espociallv  a*;ains'  the 
Feder.il   F^jpublic.  to  teach   the  children  ac- 
cordingly,   lo   further    .ill    i>renulst.iry    train- 
ing   and    tlius    U>    prepare    IHe    Pioneers    for 
•heir  readiness  for  Uie  defense  of   peace  and 
the    errind    (achievements  of   our    state   of    la- 
b«»rerv    \:'A\   f.trmcrs      This  education  for  ha- 
tred    st.irts     already     in     the     kindergarten. 
wbei-e    tht    infanta  are  shown  the   happy  li.'e 
in    the  Socialist   sta^e  of    the    fut  ire     which 
is,  howewr.  fatally  menaced  by  the  btul  capi- 
taUstic  West.     According  to  the  directions  of 
the    party    t,he    meeitngs    of    the    Y  I'lng    ¥U)- 
neers  should    be   arranged    more   attracUvelv 
m  the  fuiure.  so  e  g..  the  Ji  ker  m  the  puppet 
shows    ab>>\ild    not    beat    the    devil  s    grand- 
mother. l)Ut  atonuc  bi>mb  Adenauer 

In  ordtr  to  discourage  hostile  leents  and 
informer?,  guards  will  be  kept  in  holiday 
■,4mps  in  tl»e  future  and  Westen  spies  will 
be  chaseil  in  outdqor  games  The  children 
are  fed  with  sentimenta.  stones  about  ttie 
humaneresa  of  the  L'lbricht  regime  and  the 
infernal  intentions  of  tlie  Adenauer  clique. 
Thus  the  ABC  new.spaper.  a  newspaper  for 
children  issued  with  governmental  subsidy, 
tries  to  nfiuence  the  children's  feelings  by 
the  foUo-;vlng  story:  "The  plants  m  our  Ger- 
man DetnorrHtlc  ReptiWlc  belong  to  all  of 
us.  But  th.it  was  not  the  way  all  the  time 
Before  1>4,5  a  few  rich  idlers  pt)sse8aed  the 
plants.  "  •  *  These  swindlers  escaped  to 
West  Germany.  There  they  brood  over  cun- 
ning plans  lllke  the  big  bad  wolf  among 
the  animals  they  want  to  go  out  to  plunder 
In  owT  repTibllc  Oir  plants,  belonging  to 
•he  nat-ion  vaiur  beautiful  houses  of  the 
Pioneers,  and  all  recreation  centers,  all  this 
they  want  to  get  back  for  their  personal 
iise  alone. 

Another  essay  o*  the  ABC-Newspaper   has 
ns  subject  the  following : 

"Tears  are  running  over  motliers  clieeks 
•  •  •  Why  are  mother  and  children  so  sad? 
Where  n  the  father  He  was  Uiken  prisoner 
in  Wes»  Oermany.  His  name  is  Bruno  Minis 
Why  Is  he  in  )alP  Only  criminals  and 
thieves.  I  siipp«i«e  are  imprisoned  Bu" 
Bruno  M:rus  was  put  m  )ail.  because  he  is 
.1  courageous  and  kind  man  He  loves  the 
people  and  especially  children.  It  is  his 
desire  that  no  new  war  should  ever  break 
■ut  again  One  day  he  went  to  West  Ger- 
n.  i::v  In  West  Germany,  however,  rules 
an  old  bad  man  called  Adenauer  He  hates 
all  kind  people.  For  he  wants  war  His 
pt)llce  forces  Imprison  ail  those  wh<>  wish 
to  prevent  war  " 

The  thesis  of  a  new  Fascist  regime  ruling 
ill  West  Germany  and  aiming  at  another  war 
is.  In  all  variations,  also  propagated  in  other 
zonal  literary  magazines  for  children  and 
Juveniles.  So  the  Soviet -zt)nal  Department 
of  Defense  issues  cheap  periodicals,  in  which 
there  are  disseminated  a*iul  stories  about 
West  Germa.ny's  mercenaries  of  NATO  and 
American  gangsters  of  occupation.  Along 
with  these  horrible  tales  a  moral  appeal 
Is  addressed  to  the  readers,  namely  to  de- 
fend the  German  Demix;ratic  Republic  and 
it.s  grard  achievements.  The  Pioneers  ore 
.uJrr.o:.l;,hed  to  lake  a  lively  Interest  in  the 
military  service — the  earlier  the  better  to 
practice  premilitary  outdoor  training  or  ail 
sorts    of    fighting    sport.      The    Communist 


Fi.  .iieer  'vr  i:ilaatlons.  consisting  of  the 
V  aii.K  I'i  ;..ers  between  6  and  10  years  oM 
alid  tne  Thalmann  Pioneers  between  10  and 
14  years,  undertake  the  patriotic  education 
of  the  children.  In  order  to  ke«»p  rhem  under 
the  influence  of  tiie  Communut  policy  of 
education  and  t<i  tnUn  them,  as  math  as 
lies  in  their  power,  for  dull  obedience  to- 
ward the  SKD  state.  This  educational  sy»- 
tem  is  continued  in  the  Free  German 
Youtl>— comprising  the  juveniles  of  more 
than  14  years — to  an  even  increased  extent. 
Tlie  gtml  of  this  education  of  ti>e  vouth. 
namely  to  hate  everything  tiiat  df>es  not 
belong  t<i  li^e  Communist  part  oi  Germany. 
Is  obvious  The  SKD  leaders  think  that  they 
have  found  in  tbc  young  people  luing  within 
tneir  sphere  of  influence  the  suitable  man- 
power for  an  army  necessai-y  in  case  of  a 
civil  war.  le  .  In  lu  last  cooaequence.  tiie 
manpower  for  a  second  K>irea  on  German 
gn^und.  Due  to  the  strong  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  central  German  p«ipulaii>ni. 
Ulbrlcht,  no  doubt,  is  still  far  otT  from  this 
goal.  but.  conaklerlng  the  aforementioned 
facts.  11  U  certainly  very  uselul  to  check 
the  various  offers  for  a  poaaible  coexuience 
as  Ui  their  true  authenticity 


Is  there 

If       liOt. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
further     morniiig     business'' 
morning  business  us  closed 

Mr     HUMPHREY      Mr     President 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Williout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     INTERIOR 
PROMOTES  SEGREGATION 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President  I  think 
manv  Members  of  Congre<5s  and  persons 
throu-^'hout  the  country  will  bo  inter- 
esttKl  to  learn  that  while  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  talks  boldly  of  intettration 
aiid  his  support  of  it.  even  to  the  extent 
of  tellinK  the  Washington  Redskin.s  who 
may  play  fcxjtball  m  ihr  public  s  stadium, 
he  signally  fails  to  practice  what  he 
preaches  when  it  comes  to  the  .American 
Indian,  whose  Bureau  of  Indian  .fftairs 
IS  under  his  direction 

A  case  in  point  is  the  strange  and  un- 
expected resistance  which  the  I>part- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction 
of ■  Secretary  Udall.  is  demnnstratmK  lo 
the  efforts  of  South  Dakota  and  other 
area.s  to  improve  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  Law  and  order  on 
Indian  reservations.  Those  interested 
will  find  a  full  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  printed  heai  lUiis  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Department  of  tiie 
Interior  Appropriations 

All  we  a.sk  is  that  Secretary  Udall  show 
the  same' solicitude  for  the  red.skms'  on 
our  Indian  reservations  as  he  .shows  for 
the  Red.skins  footfall  team  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Meantime.  Mr  President  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  unhappy  paradox  by  askiiiK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  a  syndicated 
aiticle  entitled  "Iiidian  Sign's  on  Udall 
written  by  David  Sentner.  I  think  vt 
will  prove  to  be  an  illuminaliug  dis- 
course. 
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There  being  no  objection    the  article     I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  perfect 


was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Indian  Sign's  on  Udall 
(By  Davfd  Sentner  i 

Washington —Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  once  again  is  mired  in  the  grand  can- 
yon of  controversy.        » 

The  No.  1  ad  liberal  in  the  Kennedy 
Cabinet  recently  drew  fire  from  GOP  Con- 
gressmen for  allegedly  being  linked  with  a 
lobbyist  who  urged  oil  companies  to  buy 
tickets  for  a  Demc/cratlc  fund-raising  dinner. 

Udall  also  has  l>eeii  castigated  by  Repub- 
licans for  lobbyln^'  in  person  for  various  ad- 
ministration-sponsored bills. 


medium  of  communication,  information, 
or  entertainment  to  be  found  in  this 
country  or  the  world.  Nevertheless.  I 
believe  broadcasters  aie  becoming  in- 
cieasinely  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  strive  for  better  protnammp.  more 
educational  programs  and  more  stimu- 
lating looks  at  the  many  facets  of 
American  society  At  the  same  time, 
station  owners  and  networks  are  m  busi- 
ness; they  must  show  a  profit.  There- 
fore they  will  seek  a  balanc<>  m  their 
programinfi  which  will  include  not  only 
-science.  Shakespeare,  news,  and  docu- 
TTils  time  Udall  is  charged  with  trying  to     mer.ta'ies        but       westerns,       detective 


segregate  the  NaMons  Indians  despite  his 
being  billed  as  one  of  the  major  advocates 
for  racial  integration  and  clvu  rights 

Udall  Is  pictured  by  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee   as    supporting    a    policy    which 


stories,  and  comedies,  as  well 

Balance  is  what  broadcasters  are 
•seeking.  Mr.  President,  and  balance  is 
what  I  believe  the  American  viewing 
public  waTnts.     That   balance  cannot   be 


would  make  the  400,000  original  Americans  achieved  by  dictatorial  pronouncements 

under  his  charge  live  a  life  apart  from  other  by  any  one  man.  whether  he  be  in  the 

Americans  industiy  or  in  a  regulaton-  agency  con- 

The    Udall    blueprint,    they    add,    would  nected   with    the  industry- 


make    American    Indians    attend    segregated 


PCC  will  not  be  overly  sympathetic  to  their 
request  to  stay  on  the  air  unless  they  in- 
clude w^at  the  Commission  considers  enough 
public  service  progran-ilng  This  practice, 
while  con.si£t*nt  with  Federal  law.  could  pro- 
duce Government  control  of  programing  i: 
carried   Uj  excess 

Another  field  winch  has  caught  t.he  eye 
of  the  PCC  i.-;  educational  television  <  ETV  i  . 
Thf  Commission  has  stated  that  ina-smuch 
as  New  York  City  and  U>s  Angele.s  each 
ha>e  seven  commercial  channels  m  use.  one 
of  them  should  be  an  ETV  channel.  But  is 
one  educational  channel.  uncertJiinly  fi- 
nanced, more  in  the  public  Interest  than  a 
general  educational  program  carried  bv  .v-v- 
eral  fin.ancially  sound  stations'' 

All  this  PCC  activity  suggests  m.^st  em- 
phatically that  TV  stations  and  networks 
had  best  begin  to  set  their  own  house  In 
order  without  delay  Leroy  Collins,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Is  a  man  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  ways-  of  government  His 
advice  tq-  the  gentlemen  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  carry  out  an  active  and  efTectlve 
policy  of  self-regulation  should  be  heeded 
before     the     Federal     Government      through 


•chools   on    their   reservations   and    In    manv  .,.,>„. ^i«».„.    .      »i>  t.        .    .  r^  •,      ■■ 

instances   be  subject  to  tribal  courts  in  evenl  Tif    m     ^,^  ^  .^^  '"^^^^-     T/^'-^'^S^on  on 

they  broke  the  law  ^"<^  ^^"^  Frontier.       Some  of  my  predic- 

Senator  K.Mu.  Ml  NDT,  Republican,  of  South  ^.ions    in    that    letter    have    since    been 

Dakota,  In  discussing  the  abandonment  by  Proved     right.     The     current     issue     of 

Udall  of  the  pollcj  advocated  by  the  previous  Broadcasting    magazine,    the    most    au- 

Republlcan-controlled   Interior   Department,  thoritative    weekly    of   the    broadcasting 
said 


About  1  week  ago.  I  devoted  my  weekly      hasty  and  possibly  lll-advised  action    m.tkes 

their    future    good    intentions    rather    aca- 


"That  doesn't  quite  square  up  with  the 
administrations  talk  of  integration  in  other 
fields 

"think   they   should    have    the   same   sym- 


demlc, 

I  Prom  Broadcasting  magazine.  May  15    1961 1 

The  Wrong  Path  to  Greatness 

The  true  condition  of  broadcasting  lies 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  described 
last  week  during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  NAB 


industry,    has   published    two    editorials 
touching  on  the  key  issue  of  censorship 

and  self-regulation   in   the  TV   industry.  Broadcasting  is  not   nearlv  as  bad  as  PCC 

.    ^„.        They  contain  uncommon  good  .sense  and      Chairman  Newton  Minow  pictured  it 

pathy   for   the   rec    man   that   they   have    for      *'^^  counsel.      I  recommend  them  to  all  it    is    better    than    NAB    President    LeRoy 

the  blacjt  man  and  the  yellow  man  and  any-      *ho  are  interested  in  the  fate   and  for-      Collins  thinks  it  is 

^^'^y  else    •  tune  of   television.  '  it  is   not    nearly  as   g<xxl   as  it    is    benevtd 

The     present     stand     for     segregation     of  Mr.   President.    I   ask    unanimous  con-      ^  ^^  bv  the  broadcasters  who  winced  at  Mr. 

American    Indians    by   Udall    was   contrasted      sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the      Collins  and  cried  in  rage  at  Mr   Mmow 
by    OOP    Senators    with    the    Secretary's    re-      Record    my    Weekly    newsletter    entitled  "  ^"^  '^^  ^^^^  "^»Jo^  spealcers  could  be  s.,id 

"Television  on  the  New  Frontier."  and 
the  two  editorials  published  in  Broad- 
casting matrazme  of  May  15.  1961.  en- 
titled -The  Wrong  Path  to  Greatness" 
and  "'Needed  :  More  Light  Than  Heat  " 
y^  .        -u      T  ^1         ».     .  There  being   no  objection    the  news- 

.ll^fr^     ,     Indians    back    into    the    general      letter  and  editorials   were  ordered  to  be      niore  powerful  and  effective. 

stream   of   American   life  ._;„.. ^  ._  .^.  ^ .^ -phat     It  seems   to  us.  sums  up  broadcast. 

ing  at  this  point  of  its  evolution      It  Is  good 


cent  demand  to  George  Kfarshall,  owner  of 
the  Redskins,  thai  he  hire  a  Negro  player  for 
his  professional  ftotball  team 

TTie  present  hassle  Involving  Udall  is  con- 
nected with  the  law  and  order"  measure 
pending  In  Congri  ss  which  Is  Intended  to  let 
the  States  exercise  more  powers  in  order  to 


to  ha\e  Identified,  with  accuracy,  the  na- 
ture of  broadcasting  today,  it  was  President 
John  P  Kennedy  Broadcast '.ng  said  the 
President  who  must  be  acknowledged  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  is  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  communications  force  yet  de- 
signed, but  It  has  an  opportunity  to  be  e\en 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TiXEVISION  ON  THE  NeW    FrON'TIEH 

(By    Senator     John     Marshall     Butler      of 
Maryland  1 
Washington.    May    8.     1961 — The    deter- 
mination    of     the    administration     to    alter 


The  bill  was  ajiproved  wholeheartedly  by 
Republican  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Seaton 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  although  not 
voted   upon 

The  measure  was  reintroduced  this  session 
when  Udall  registered  an  adverse  report  to 
the  committee  conducting  hearings 

The  opposition  of  the  Interior  Department 
Is    based    upon    tlie    argument    that    strong  ^^ 

groups  of  Indians  are  against  weakening  the      Comml^^'lon  during  the  first    100  davs 
Federal   Government  s  supervf>yon   of  Indian  • 

alTalrs  by  sharing  it  with  the  States, 

Critics  of  the  Udall  position  charge  he  Is 
working  the  old  N.;w  Deal  line  in  adding  fur- 
ther powers  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  expense  of  State  rights. 


even  great  In  some  respects.  But  it  needs  tt 
be  moved  towa40  liigher  planes  of  greatness 
The  question  i«;  whether  the  movement  will 
come  from  within  broadcasting  from  a  rest- 
less,  internal  seitrch   for  excellence,   or   from 


every  possible  area  of  our  society    (whether      outside    it     from    those    who    would    impose 


we    like   It   or   notl    can    be   clearly    seen    in 
the  activity  of  the  Federal  Communications 

Led 
by  Its  new  Chairman,  the  FCC  is  contem- 
plating several  revolutionary  decisions  re- 
garding television. 

Since  January  l.  the  three  networks  and 
most  stations  have  had  an  agreement  tliat 
a  station  will  reserve  2' 2  hours  of  prime 
evening    time   each    night   for    network   pro- 


their  personal  tastes  in  the  belief,  however 
well  intended,  that  they  have  a  mission  to 
elevate  brr>adcastlng  by  forcf  and  so  to  ele- 
vate the  whole  public 

If  the  movement  is  to  be  generated  from 
outside  broadcasting  it  can  be  done  only  at 
the  frightful  cost  of  lost  liberty  This  to  us 
is  the  real  reason  for  alarm  in  Newton  Mi- 
now's  speech  He  demanded  impro\ement 
In  pn:>grams  and  m  the  next   breath  threat- 


TELEVISION  PROGR.AMING 
Mr.  BUFLER  Mr  President,  never 
before  has  one  medium  of  communica- 
tions come  so  fer  so  fast  as  has  televi- 
sion in  the  last  15  years.  TV  is  .so  much 
a  part  of  our  life  today  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  it  is  only  an 
adolescent  having  all  the  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  fau  ts  of  someone  growing 
up,     But  rememoer  we  must:  otherwise 


grams.     This  contract  has  worked  previously  eued    revocation    of    licenses    as    the   penalty 

to  the  mutual  benefit  of  t>oth  parties      The  for  failure  to   abide   by   tliat  command      in 

PCC,   however,  has  questioned   whether   this  his  view  that  procedure  Is  legal      in  our  view 

practice  is  not  monopolistic  and  a  Moiation  h    is    not.      At    some    point    socir:    an    attack 

of  antitrust  laws.     Yet.  without  option  time  mtist   be   mounted    against    Mr     Mmow's   In- 

and  Its  obvious  guarantees,  networks  might  terpretation   of  the   first   amendment   and  of 

well    fade    away    along    with    all    their    good  ^'""p    antlcensorship    provision    of    the    Com- 

and  bad  programs.  Including  the  many  news  niunications  Act.     We  think  the  attack  can 

and    public    affairs    shows    which    the    net-  ^  successful  if  it  is  conducted  bv    authori- 


works    now    carry    without    sponsors. 

The    FCC    has    also    distributed    proposed 
new  program  forms  which  each  station  must 


we  shall  fall  int.)  an  unreasonable  pat-  submit    every    3    years    to    receive    a    per- 

tern  of  being   too  strict  and    too  harsh  "?'*,.  ^°   continue    broadcasting      Each    new 

when  it  errs  station  must  also  fill  in  these  forms,  which 

Thovo   io    ^ V     *  -.r.,,  strongly  emphasize  public  events,  education. 

mere  is   much   to  praise   m   TV   pro-  and  news  programs,     station  owners  under- 

graming.  and  th(  re  14  much  to  condemn,  stand    that    the    New    Frontiersmen    on    the 


ties  who  understand  constitutional  law 

The  weakness  of  the  theory  that  the  PCC 
can  evaluate  programing  withotit  offending 
the  first  amendment  was  clearly  revealed  in 
Mr  Mlnow  .«  speech  la.'^t  week.  He  said  for 
example,  that  m  the  new  license  applicatioi", 
forms  which  the  PCC  is  preparing  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  place  for  TV  network  af- 
filiates to  report  their  clearances  of  network 
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Inrormation    programs       Tu   quot*    h;m    ex- 
actly: 

"I  believe  that  statiox^ia  taking  network 
service  ahould  also  be  required  to  reprjrt  the 
extent  of  the  local  clearance  of  network 
public  service  programing,  and  when  -Jiey 
fail  to  clear  them,  they  .sh  >\ild  explain  why 
If  It  la  to  put  on  some  outstanding  local 
program,  thla  ij  one  reason  But  if  it  is 
simply  to  carry  some  old  movie,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  The  Commi.ssion 
should  consider  such  clearance  rep>orts  care- 
fully when  malcmg  up  lus  mmU  abou>  the 
licensee's  overall  prugramu.g 

It  la  obvious  that  Mr  Mi:io*  i:ite:.ds  the 
commisaion  to  make  a  judgment  whether  a 
1  Krai  origination  that  is  substituted  for  a 
network  show  is  good  or  bad  TTie  minute 
the  PCC  makes  a  judgn.riu  of  that  kind — 
even  if  responsible  f>eople  would  agree  with 
the  Judgment — it  has  pvit  the  Government 
lu  the  bu&ineaa  of  program  evaluation  And 
if  the  power  to  evaluate  programing  is 
accompanied  by  the  power  to  revoke  licenses, 
the  business  is  censorship,  no  matter  how 
n\any  times  Mr.  Minow  says  V  is  not. 

There  is  an  element  of  sophi-srry,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  Mr.  Minows  professions  of  ab- 
horrence of  censorship  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  governmental  censorship.  '  he  told 
the  NAB  There  w.:::  be  no  suppression  of 
prv>gramaig  whicii  d  >es  not  meet  with  bu- 
reaucratic tastes. 

That  promise  would  be  more  persuasive  if 
it  were  not  conm*nw*^i^  a  speech  otherwise 
devoted  wholly  to  a  description  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr  Mlnow  hopes  to  force  a  change 
in  television  programi:ig.  -If  he  ever  does 
persuade  a  maj  onty-of  commis.>;ioner<;  to 
cancel  the  license  of  a  station  whos^  pro- 
graming has  been  Judged  inferi^K-.  the  act 
would  constitute  a  toCt;  suppression  of  all 
prf^raming  of  that  station  And  the  act 
would  have  been  taken  precisely  because 
the  programing  did  not  meet,  w:rh  bureau- 
cratic tastes. 

The  first  opportunity  tor  a  challenge  of  Mr 
Minow's  position  is  alre-.uly  at  hand  T>'.e 
PCC  has  requested  comments  on  its  proposed 
changes  in  license  applicAMon  torma  It,  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  vigorous  a  com- 
ment will  l>e  filed  by  the  NAB  under  its 
new  leadership  We  would  hope  to  see  an 
NAB  document  at  least  a.s  positive  m  its 
defense  of  freedom  as  the  comments  tiled 
several  weeks  ago  by  the  Washirisjt.  n  law 
Arm  oi"  Plerson.  Ball  A:  Dowel  on  b<'half  of 
19  of  Its  client  stations  <  Bro.ulcasting. 
May  1 ) . 

The  law  firm  sa.d  the  FCC  s  proposed 
forms  of  program  reporting  would  lead  to 
"censorship  in  its  simplest  form  '  It  is  an 
attempt  by  Governn>ent  to  influen  e  the  con- 
tent of  communications,  said  Pier34>n.  Ball 
Sc  Dowd.  "Whether  the  hand  it  lays  upon 
broadcast  programing  is  heavy  rjr  light,  the 
clear  purpose  of  the  Commission  is;  to  uj^e 
its  licensing  power  to  prevent  some  broad- 
cast communications  and  to  elicit  others 

Mr.  Minows  speech  last  week  made  the 
Conomission's  purposes  even  ciearfr  There 
can  be  no  doubt  now  tha'  he  has  embarked 
on  a  calculated  plan  of  program  controls. 
and  it  may  be  assumed  tha*  he  believes  he 
has  the  necessary  vaes  Ut  e.xecute  it.  If 
broadcasters  allow  him  to  proceed  on  that 
course,  they  will  deserve  all  the  regtilatlcn 
they  get. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  real  message  of 
the  NAB  convention  la.st  week  was  this: 
Broadcasting  must  invigorate  i-s  efforts  to 
keep  what  freedom  it  has  and  indeed  to  re- 
claim the  freedom  it  has  lost  It  must  also 
invigorate  its  efforts  U->  improve  and  diversify 
its  programing.  There  was  some  iru*h  in 
Mr  Minow's  criticism  and  m  what  LeRoy 
Collins  said  But  the  greatness  that  broad- 
casting must  seek  cannot  be  gamed  by  Mr 
Minow's  methods  It  will  come  on!v  from 
broadcasters  themselves,  If  it  comes  at  all. 


I  From  Broadcasting  rr^agazii.e.  May  15,  1961 1 
N'cEOES    More  Li<;ht  Than  Heat 

Thref  thousand  brrwdcasters  came  to 
Wa.shir.gton  last  week.  They  heard,  they 
saw  <ind  they  all  but  collapsed. 

What  they  heard  from  FCC  s  new  Chair- 
man. Newton  N  Miuow.  and  frum  their  new 
NAB  president.  LeRoy  Ct)Ilins.  should  not 
have  s'jrpri.sed  them  Both  have  been  ad- 
mtnistoring  shock  treatn>ents  on  the  same 
general  theme  since  assuming  their  re- 
spective  offices    eaMier    this    year. 

There's  always  t-;ilk  of  defections  from  the 
NAB  on  the  premise  that  brondrasters  de- 
serve SDmething  better  than  a  scoldiiig  from 
their  president.  TUey  do  not  like  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Mlnow  and  Collins  views  on 
programing  They  want  action  now  and 
vigorous  action  to  stem  the  Mlnow  tide  and 
answer  his  threats 

It  would  be  unfortimate  If  not  disastrous 
to  launch  a  rump  movement  now.  A  divisive 
movement  to  set  up  a  new  trade  aasociation 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
The  NAB  board  meets  next  month  There 
will  be  less  heat.  Moreover,  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Governor  Collins"  sjjeech  shows  that 
he  has  revised  some  of  his  views  since  he  has 
had  broader  exposure  to  the  realities  of  com- 
petitive broadcasting.  He  is  able,  bright  and 
energetic.  He  has  the  potential  of  becom- 
ing  broadcasting's    ablest   spokesman. 

It  was  not  only  what  Mr  Mlnow  said  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  said  it  that  pro- 
voked brottdcastcrs.  His  painstakingly  pre- 
pared speech  was  intended  more  for  public 
than  for  broadcaster  consumption  He  want- 
ed to  hit  the  front  pages  and  he  did  because 
the  speech  was  calculated  to  pander  to  the 
compcttlive  p>ress 

We  deal  with  Mr  Minow's  foray  into  pro- 
gram control  on  our  editorial  page  this  issue 
To  us  it  IS  evident  that  he  is  attempting 
to  circun^vent  the  first  amendment  We 
believe  he  cannot  sustain  his  campaign  il 
broadcasters — and  that  means  the  N.AB  - 
will  close  ranks 

There  is  one  Immediate  Job  that  needs 
tr.  be  done  with  or  wlthtmt  the  support  of 
the  NAB  That  Is  congressional  veU)  of  the 
President's  reorganizalum  plan  that  would 
glv  -he  PTC  Chairman  absolute  control  over 
the  sevfo-m.in  PCC  So  I»r  Goverrior  Col- 
lins has  not  seen  fit  to  oppose  this  mis- 
chievous Icglslauon. 

After  the  Minow  demonstration  last  week 
It  should  be  clear  what  might  happen  with 
one-man  control  The  Chairman  would  be 
enabled  to  pick  his  own  divisions  or  panels 
of  commissioners  for  particular  assignments 
and  In  th.it  manner  virtually  gtiar.intee  the 
results  he  wants  in   any   given  circumsl.ince 

Mr  Mlnow  him.self  unwittingly,  helped  the 
cause  of  those  who  oppose  the  PCc  pecking 
plan  Throughout  his  rather  remarkable  ad- 
dress he  fschewed  the  Cf>Jiective  we."  It 
was  first  persor;.  singular  thr  aighout  — what 
"I"   rather    than    what    tiie    PCC    wotiid    do 

Fortuitously,  many  Members  of  C-mgres.'; 
were  qulcklv  made  aware  of  the  Miftow  ulti- 
.naliims  They  were  the  ziets  of  ronstitu- 
(■ni  broadcasters  at  the  NAB  reception  held 
only  a  few  hours  following  the  Chairman's 
address      And  most  of  them  were  lndit<nant. 

Broadcasters  in 'freshed  in  the  preservation 
of  what  fri^d-.ms  remain  and  in  their  own 
futtrre  well-being  must  move  now  to  parry 
the  ftn;t  threat  <A  the  New  Prontler  They 
should  urge  their  congressional  delegations^ 
irrespective  of  party  afBI'.ations — to  veto  Re- 
organization Plan  No  2  covering  the  PCC. 
This  measure  becomes  law  60  days  from  Its 
date  of  delivery  on  April  27  unless  vetoed 
by    the    Congress    before    then 

Ihfre  are  Members  of  both  Senate  and 
House  who  would  willingly  lead  a  veto  move- 
ment. But  they  must  know  they  will  have 
adequa-e     supp<-rt        That     support     can     be 


demonstrated  if  broadcasters  will  promptly 
let  their  elected  legislators  know  There  Isn  i 
much  time  left 
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INTERAMERICAN  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  Pipsident  I  ask 
that  thr  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6518.  the  Inter-American 
appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disaprcrment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  -H  R  6518'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can social  and  economic  cooperative 
prot'ram  and  the  Chilean  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  puri)Oses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senate  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     On  page  2. 
liiie  7.  after  "expended  '  it  is  propcksed 
to    insert:      Provided.    That    the    fuiuls  '. 
herein  appropriated  shall  not  be  avail-  \ 
able  to  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  an  m-  ^ 
terest  rate  m  excess  of  eight  per  centum 
per  annum." 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  Mr  President,  the 
House  has  disagreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  has  insisted  uix)n  iLs 
version  of  Uie  bill  The  Secretary  of  *^ 
the  Treasury.  \Ir  Dillon,  and  thr  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  SUte,  Mr  Bowles  ha\e 
written  to  the  Committee  ort  Appropria- 
tions urging  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  deleted,  since  it  was  felt  by  the 
administration  that  the  restriction  on 
interest  rates  i.s  too  rigid 

Mr  Bowles,  in  his  letter,  pointed  out 
that  the  great  majonty  of  loaiis  will  be 
made  bearing;  an  interest  rate  of  8  per- 
cent or  less  but  that  in  some  instance- 
it  may  b«^'  neces^sary  to  make  loan.*  at  an 
interest  rate  in  exces.s  of  8  percent 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  tlie  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Dillon,  a  copy  of  the 
lettf>r  from  Secretary  Rowlrs  ind  a  ix*i- 
tion  [xaper  fiom  tlw"  executive  branch 
on  the  Senate  amendment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  paper  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  i 

The  Sklbstsst  or  the  Tsiasttit. 

Washinpton.  DC  .  Map  16.  19^1 
Hon.  Cakl  Hatbkk. 

Chairman  Smmte  Appropriction.^  Ctmimitirf 
Old  Sf^TUite  Olflcr  IluxUttng  Wm.ihin(ft<>n 
DC 

Dkax  Ms  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
H  R  6518.  and  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Williams  which  wtis  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  having  the  efTect  of  placing  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  8  percent  on  th«  interest  rate 
which  might  be  charged  on  kwna  or  relo»ns 
of  funds  provided  for  the  special  Latin 
American  fund. 

The  administration  Is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  need  to  keep  Interest  rates  as  low  as 
possible  which  was  the  pnryvne  h.^hiod  the 
offering  and  adoption  of  the  William*  amend- 
ment. However,  as  we  have  previously  uidt- 
cated.  the  setting  of  a  fiat  ceiling  of  B 
percent  would  provide  technical  and  other 
difficulties  which  might  Interfere  with  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  the  Latin 
American  fund. 

I  t>elleve  that  all  of  the  purposes  lying  be- 
hind    the     Williams     amendment      and     on 


which  there  is  general  agreemfnt.  could  bet- 
ter be  accomplished  by  insertion  in  the  trust 
agreement  of  a  specific  provision  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  funds  made  available  will  not 
be  loaned  or  reloanrd  at  rates  of  Interest 
which  are  excessive  >r  unreasoruible  for  the 
lx»rri>wer 

I  have  in  mind  ,usertloii  in  article  IV, 
section  4  02.  of  the  proposed  trust  agreement 
a  new  second  senteace  reading  as  follows: 
"In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
i^reenient  for  beneliting  the  Individual  citi- 
zens of  Latin  Anier  can  countries,  the  Ad- 
mlnl8traU^>r  In  grant  ng  loans  shall  establish 
such  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  funds  mace  available  will  not  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  rales  <»1  interest  which 
are  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  bor- 
rower." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the 
Inter- American  De\•^lopment  Bank,  who  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  need  to  provide  funds 
at  low  cost  to  the  Ixjrrower  will  find  this 
language  acceptable 

I    hope    that   the    iction    which    I   propose, 
as  described  above,  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  Senate   to  complete  action   on  this  blU 
without  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  youis, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Dktartmevt  or  State, 
Washing'on.  DC  .  Map  tS.  1961 
Hon    Carl  Hayden 

Chairman.  Commit trr  on  Appropriations. 
US.    Srnatf 

UtAS  Mr  Cha»m>  n  1  his  is  Vo  express  the 
concern  of  the  I>parTinent  regarding  the 
amendment  added  I  y  tlie  Senate  to  the  Latin 
American  social  development  appropriation 
bill  reported  by  yoi.r  committee 

This  amendment  would  Impose  a  rigid  cell- 
ing of  8  percent  f  n  interest  on  loans  find 
reloaiis  m.ide  with  lands  pro',  ided  by  the  bill 
Although  the  amendment  wc«uld  seeni  to  be 
reasonable  on  its  8urf:tre,  It  could  in  practice 
liave  a  seriously  damaging  efTect  on  the 
achlevenient  of  sonic  of  the  purposes  of  the 
new  program 

The  Department  s.  of  course,  anxious  that 
Interest  rates  to  the  borrower  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  In  fact  generally,  should  be  as  low 
as  Is  reasonably  practicable  However,  one 
of  the  principal  purp'jses  of  this  new  pro- 
gram U  to  encourage  tiie  growth  of  savings 
and  loan  asS'>ciatlon8  to  attract  widespread 
savings  frum  ordinary  p>eople  so  that  the 
capital  thus  assemt'led  may  be  used  for  lo»-- 
cost  housing  and  other  important  social 
needs.  Under  the  conditions  existing  In 
many  Latin  AmerlcRi,  couii'ries  the  rigid  In- 
terest celling  pjri  ■,  Kled  in  the  amendment 
would  serk)usly  haxnper  the  attainment  of 
this  important  pur]x>se. 

I  believe  the  proposal  made  by  Secretary 
Dillon  for  in.serti  >n  of  a  provision  on  interest 
in  the  trust  agreement  would  achieve  the 
valid  objectives  in  whirls  we  are  all  inter- 
ested, without  inoor{X)rat  ing  the  harmful 
rigidity  of  the  amendment  Under  such  a 
provision  we  are  conhdent  that  in  the  great 
majorily  of  cases  BCt  of  Bogot4  loans  under 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  can 
be  kept  at  rates  of  interest  at  or  below  8 
percent  and  it  is  the  Intention  to  d<i  so  la 
those  cases  In  wl  Ich  this  is  not  possible, 
there  will  be  idejiinte  documentation  ex- 
plaining why  a  hip  her  rate  was  necessary. 

I  hope  that  for  t  h^  full  success  of  the  new 
program  the  Senate  will  not  find  il  neces.sary 
to  Insist  on   this   ameiiclment 
Sincerely  yoars. 

Chester  Bowles, 

Acting  Secretary. 


PosmoN    or  Tur    Ilxrrt  rivf    Branch   on   thi 
Senatf    AMtFDMiNT    to   H  R.  6518 
The  administration  Is  fully  In  accord  with 
the  need   for    keeping   Interest   rates    as   low 

as   pixisible   in    rel -nding   funds   for    the   Bo- 
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gota  program.  The  amendment,  I.owever, 
would  raise  difficulties  in  carrying  3ut  the 
program,  especially  in  achieving  the  Impor- 
tant objective  of  using  funds  as  seed  capital 
to  assist  In  creating  institutions  1^.  Latin 
America  which  could  mobilize  domestic 
savings  for  housing  and  other  sociiil  iirop- 
ress  activities.  In  many  countries  a  spe- 
cific celling  would  make  It  impossible  for 
savings  Institutions  to  attract  private  sav- 
ings. Accordingly,  we  wovild  favor  the  Houje 
version  of  the  bill. 

BAR   TO  ATTRACTING   SAVINGS 

The  reason  that  it  would  be  irrixjsslble 
for  savings  Institutions  to  attract  savings 
m  some  "ountries  is  because  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  savings  of  those  persons  who  do 
not  now  have  the  sa'/lngs  habit  these  new 
institutions  r.ust  pay  a  competitive  rate  for 
dep>oslt8  The  Interest  on  dejjoslts  will  de- 
termine the  Interest  to  be  charged  borrowers 
The  new  Institutions  will  require  approxi- 
mately a  three  point  spread  to  cover  admin- 
l.'^trative  co.-.ts  and  to  build  up  prowth  re- 
sources and  appropriate  reserves,  even 
though  they  are  not  profitmaklng  institu- 
tions. In  most  countries  in  Latin  America 
capital  Is  generally  scare ^*  and  ordinary  peo- 
ple are  not  well  accustomed  to  sa  .Ings,  so 
that  the  Interest  rate  on  savings  account? 
ranges  from  6  to  10  percent  There- 
fore, lor  the'e  cooperative  savings  md  loan 
associations  to  succeed  in  their  purpose  of 
attracting  and  accumulatiiig  UksI  savings. 
It  Win  be  necessary  for  them  to  charge  bor- 
rowers from  8  percent  to  13  per:ent.  Il 
should  be  noted  particularly  that  Fuch  Fav- 
Ipgs  and  loan  Institutions  are  mtituals  in 
"Which  the  borrowers  must  nil  be  depositors 
and  in  which,  along  with  all  other  de- 
positors, they  will  share  in  the  net  profits. 
If  any. 

TTiese  Institutions  have  established  maxi- 
mum costs  for  houses  for  which  ihey  will 
make  loans  and  this  will  be  required  of  fu- 
ture institutions  The  loans  are  thus  lim- 
ited to  people  of  moderate  income  whose 
capacity  t,->  pay  Is  carefully  evaluated  on  a 
formula  taking  into  conslderati  m  their 
monthly  Incomes  Tlie  encouragement  of 
these  thrift  Institutions  will  mobilize 
hitherto  unLaj>ped  resources  and  aid  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  in- 
volved as  well  as  providing  a  larger  pool  of 
loan  money  available  and  hence  tend  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates 

eight  PtRciirr  money 

Although  the  amendment  si>ecifically 
places  only  a  cetllnR  upon  the  interest  rate 
for  the  loaning  or  reloaning  of  funds,  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Commu  list  prop- 
aganda to  refer  to  the  funds  available  un- 
der this  program  as  8-percent  f  .mds  and 
claim  that  Russian  long-term  c;  edits  are 
available  at  2  percent  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Interest  limitation  In  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  the  ultimate  boriower  and 
the  Russian  rate  applies  to  the  Initial  loan 
It  would  be  difficult — if  not  Impcasible — to 
counter  the  Communist  claims  by  mplaining 
this  difference  to  the  mass  of  people. 

IMPACT    or   INFLATION    ON    INTTREST    RATES 

Consideration  of  interest  rates  ailso  re- 
quires consideration  of   the  rtTects  of  infla- 


tion. As  the  table  following  shows,  in  most 
of  South  America  and  parts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, price  inflation  has  been  a  very  serious 
problem    in    recent    years      While   strenuovis 

ef!i>rt*  are  being  made  tn  a^pf  v^ith  this 
problem,  and  further  such  e!!  ru  will  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  inieu.sihed  develop- 
ment programs,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid 
of  Inflationary  habits  or  expectaWons  over- 
night. 

When  the  whole  price  level  Is  risln?.  for 
f\,(mple.  by  10  percent  per  year,  and  both 
lenders  .ind  borrowers  expect  a  continuation 
of  th.s  degree  of  inflation,  interest  rates  are 
bound  to  exceed  10  percent,  since  that  much 
nominal  profit  (or  capital  gain)  can  be  se- 
cured simply  by  buying  land  or  raw  materials 
(or  foreign  currency)  and  holding  them  for 
a  year.  A  nominal  Interest  rate  of  15  per- 
cent in  this  situation  would  represent  a  true 
interest  rate  of  5  perccr.t  added  to  an  allow- 
ance for  inflation  of  10  percent  As  long  as 
the  Inflation  continuej  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue, private  Investors  will  not  put  money 
into  such  prrxluctive  uses  as  savinps  and 
loan  institutions,  unle.'^  they  foresee  a  posi- 
tive real  return  In  order  to  ctver  b<>th  true 
interest  on  Uieir  savings  and  a  provision  for 
InflaUon.  a  lending  interest  rate  su'ostan- 
tlally  over  10  percent  is  necessary  m  this 
example.  As  siabilizathin  programs  prove 
sviccessful.  the  money  market  responds  by 
accepting  a  lower  "inflation  component"  In 
the  Interest  rate 

I'hls  problem  of  inflation  is  particularly 
pertinent  in  the  case  i>f  IDE  loans.  With 
re.speci  to  these  loans  the  trust  agreement 
provides  that  the  \aiue  of  the  repayments 
musi  be  maintained  m  dollar  equivalent 
terms  The  borrower  from  the  IDE.  m  order 
to  make  certain  that  ii  can  meet  i'us  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  value  of  repayments, 
should  Include  In  lt»«  relendlng  terms  a 
proper  allowance  for  Ir.flatioi;  Th.s  is 
normally  done  by  including  an  miliition  al- 
lowance in  ; he  rate  of  interest 

While  It  i."-  theoretically  possible  to  allow 
for  inflation  through  use  of  R<>me  kind  of 
maintenance  of  value  clause  \r.  the  reloaiung 
terms  to  the  ultimate  b<jrrci»ers  someiliiug 
like  the  gold  clause  used  in  the  United 
States  before  1933 — in  many  countries  such 
clauses  are  not  permitted  by  law;  even  where 
they  might  be  lawful  their  administration 
in  a  multitude  of  loan  contracts  »-ith  snis.: 
borrowers   would   be   inordinately  difficult. 

Il  should  be  clearly  understood  tliai  an 
apparently  high  interest  rate,  which  merely 
reflects  an  allowance  '  t  inflationary  condi- 
tions, is  not  usurious  However,  tlie  Latin 
American  money  market*  In  many  cases 
are  so  poorly  organized  that  truly  usurious 
rates  often  are  charged  to  poor  IxirrowerS 
It  will  be  one  of  the  clear  purposes  of  the 
Bank  in  administering  these  funds  to  safe- 
guard against  relending  on  ti.='urious  terms, 
taking  into  account  the  mriuey  market  situ- 
ation In  each  country,  and  also  in  work  in  the 
direction  of  lowered  interest  rates  generally 
in  important  fields  of  social  development 
such  as  low-cost  housing  and  agricultural 
credit.  A  uniform  interest  rate  ceiling,  how- 
ever, in  face  of  widely  varying  condnioiiS. 
is  not  a  well -designed  Instrument  to  achieve 
those  lmp>ortant  purposes. 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  the  feeline:  that 
the  Senate  should  recede  from  its  po- 
sition on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKKY  in  the  chair  ■ .  The  que^tlon  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  why  this  amendment  is 
any  handicap  to  this  program,  when,  as 
I  understand  it,  private  assurance  has 
been  given  that  the  rate  of  8  percent 
will  not  be  exceeded.  If  that  be  the 
case,  why  can  we  not  livp  with  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  It  is  obvious  that  \n 
some  places  the  interest  rate  is  too 
high.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken  i  has  some  interesting 
information  about  interest  rates  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  intends  to  place 
such  information  in  the  Record  I  am 
familiar  with  those  interest  rates  Tn- 
teresting"  is  a  mild  word  for  some  of 
chem. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  gen- 
erate any  good  will  in  Latin  America  if 
we  are  a  party  to  charging  those  people 
interest  rates  of  12,  15,  or  20  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  same  day  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  said  that  he  knew  of 
interest  rates  as  high  as  24  percent  in 
those  areas. 

That  IS  ridiculous,  and  we  .sliall  be 
labeled  as  "Shylocks  if  we  arp  a  party 
to  any  such  usuriou.s  rates 

When  we  participate  in  a  prc-cram 
under  which  we  charge  the  .small  home- 
owner or  the  small  farmer  such  exorbi- 
tant interest  rates  for  this  money,  not 
only  are  we  not  creating  good  will  but 
we  are  also  creating  much  ill  will. 

In  addition,  let  us  not  lose  .sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  getting  this  in- 
terest. We  are  not  even  getting  the 
principal  back.  We  are  putting  up  the 
money:  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that,  in  effect,  it  is 
a  grant.  To  the  extent  to  which  any 
of  it  is  repaid,  it  is  placed  m  a  revolvmg 


fund  and  spent  again  in  the  particular 
country  for  the  benefit  of  that  country. 
So  far  as  the  ta.\payer  is  concerned  it  is 
a  continuous  revolving  fund.  Both  the 
principal  and  interest  are  gone. 

In  this  instance  we  will  be  making  a 
donation  of  the  American  taxpayers 
money  to  the  extent  of  $,500  million  pre- 
sumably on  the  basis  of  helping  the  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America.  We  want  the 
money  to  go  to  the  people,  and  yet  with- 
out my  amendment  we  would  siphon  it 
through  a  group  which  wants  not  only 
to  make  the  borrowers  repay  the  prin- 
cipal but  also  to  charge  them  12  or  15 
01  20  percent  interest.  I  wonder  why. 
How  can  anyoiif  claim  that  a  12  or  15 
percent  interest  charge  is  rea.sonable? 

Mr.  HAYDEN  It  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  the  average  interest  rates  in 
Latin  America  are  higher  than  8  per- 
cent at  the  present  time. 

Second,  we  have  the  statement  that 
It  IS  agreed  to  insert  m  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4.02.  of  the  proposed  trust  agree- 
ment, a  new.  second  .sentence  reading  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  thla 
agreement  for  benefiting  the  induidual  cit- 
izens of  Latin  American  countries,  the  Ad- 
m.inistrator  in  granting  loans  shall  establish 
such  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  funds  made  available  will  not  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest  which 
,ire  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  iDor- 
rower. 

I  believe  that  is  a  flexible  rule,  and 
would  be   adequate   to  accomplish   our 

purpose. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  thmk  it 
IS  common  knowledge  that  one  reason 
why  Latin-Ameiican  states  operate  un- 
der a  handicap  and  do  not  improve  their 
economic  and  .^ocial  level.s  any  more  than 
ihey  have  done  up  to  now  ha^s  been  the 
usurious  rates  charged  for  money. 

A.s  ha"^  been  said.  24-percent  interest 
on  an  annual  basis  is  not  unusual.  The 
rate  even  goes  higher  than  that.  I  am 
told,  from  authoritative  sources,  that  10. 
1,5,  20,  or  as  huh  as  40  percent  is  some- 
times charged.  No  wonder  those  coun- 
tries are  unable  to  advance  more  rapidly, 
when  such  conditions  prevail. 

A  further  trouble  is  that  many  of  the 
Latm-American  countries  are  trying  to 
cari-y  on  long-term  programs  which  we 
would  consider  paying  for  in  20.  30.  or 
40  years — programs  such  as  reclamation 


projects — on  short-tenn  money,  which 
must  be  repaid  in  1.  2,  or  3  yeais  from, 
the  time  it  is  borrowed. 

The  aim  of  many  countries  in  Latin 
America  is  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
Some  of  those  countries  are  in  about  the 
.same  condition  that  .some  of  our  own 
Western  States  were  in  more  than  40 
years  ago  I  well  recall  that  my  neigh- 
hoi's  used  to  invest  in  a  Vermont  loan 
and  trust  company  and  receive  8  percent 
for  their  deposits.  That  money  would 
go  to  Montana  and  other  western  areas. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  borrowers  had 
to  pay.  but  it  was  at  least  13  or  14  p>er- 
cent.  Such  conditions  now  prevail  in 
Latin  America 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  borrowed 
money  in  business  at  a  rate  of  1  percent 
a  month,  or  12  percent  a  year,  and  made 
a  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  conditions  are 
changing  in  Latin  America.  I  believe 
we  haVe  an  opp>ortunity  to  help  those 
countries.  It  is  true  that  the  lending 
agencies  state  that  they  cannot,  all  at 
once,  bring  the  interest  rate  to  the  ulti- 
mate borrower  in  Latin  America  down 
to  8  percent.  Conditions  do  not  permit 
It  in  .some  countries,  but  the  rate  is 
being  brought  down.  In  some  countries 
it  Ls  w^ll  below  the  legal  bank  rate  for 
those  countries  at  the  present  time 

For  example,  in  Pern  the  legal  rale 
of  interest  is  13' j  percent,  and  the  build- 
ing and  lo»n  associations  have  already 
brought  it  down,  so  that  they  are  lending 
at  approximtely  10  percent  Howe\er 
they  say  that  in  order  to  attract  .savings, 
which  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  building 
and  loan  a.ssociations,  they  mu.st  at  first, 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  as  much  as 
6  or  7  percent,  and  they  cannot  do  that 
and  relend  the  money  at  8  percent,  all 
at  once,  although  their  aim  is  to  bring 
down  the  charge  to  the  ultimate  bor- 
rower. 

Rates  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
run  all  the  way  from  6  percent  the  legal 
rate  in  Panama,  up  to  15  percent  in 
Chile.  There  Is  a  very  high  legal  rate 
In  Chile.  But  even  there,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  building  and  loan  asscxriations 
are  bringing  it  down  already  below  the 
legal  rate  of  interest. 

I  have  talked  with  the  heads  of  the 
lending  agencies  which  deal  with  Latin 
American  people,  and  while  they  .say 
that  a  rigid  limitation  of  8  percent 
might  prevent  their  helping  .some  of  the 
countries  which  need  help  the  mast,  if 
we  were  to  make  it  clear  on  this  floor 
that  we  object  to  their  lending  money 
in  any  coiuitry  where  the  ultimate  boi  - 
rower  must  pay  more  than  the  legal  ratf 
of  interest  for  that  country,  that  would 
strengthen  their  cause,  and  help  them 
to  achieve  their  purpose  earlier  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case 

That  is  the  situation.  I  believe  that  if 
we  insi-st  that  the  lending  agencies  not 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  int^'rest  in  the 
country  where  the  loan  is  made  and  that 
the  ultimate  borrower  not  be  charged 
more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
we  .shall  have  made  a  good  start  I  know 
first  hand  that  in  .some  of  the  coun- 
tries it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  below  the  legal  rate  It  u 
believed  that  with  a  little   help  to  en- 
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courage  savings  in  the  various  countries, 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  the  charges 
down  more  rapidly 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware       tHr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  AIKEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, if  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
has  the  floor,  will  give  me  the  time 

Ml  HAYDEN  That  is  quite  agiee- 
ablf 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  ixjinted  out 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
under  \Ahich  we  would  insi.st  that  the 
lending  agencies  not  charge  in  excess  of 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  respec- 
tive countries.  I  appreciat<^  that  point 
and  that  would  be  somewhat  better  than 
tbe  pre.sent  situation  My  amendment 
d/)es  not  endorse  an  8  percent  late  It 
unly  eslabli.shes  this  as  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  AIKEN  In  some  countries  the 
rate  would  be  lowei   than  8  i>ercent 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  On  the 
other  hand,  is  a  not  ti  ae  that  in  some 
countries  the  legal  rate  of  interest  runs 
as  high  as  12  or  15  percent,  and  in  one 
or  two  countries,  as  high  as  15  to  20 
percent? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  The  lugliest  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  in  Chile,  15  pf'rcent 
In  Peru  it  is  13 'v  percent.  In  Paraguay 
It  is  12  prrcent.  Then  tho  interest  goes 
down.     In  Colombia  it  i.^  8  percent 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  is 
the  rate  in  BraziP 

M:  AIKEN  In  Brazil  it  is  12  per- 
cent No  deposits  would  be  obtained 
there  tmless  at  the  present  tune  7  jxm- 
cent  inteiest  were  paid  There  i.s  mucii 
inflation  in  Brazil.  I  had  Brazil  m  mind 
when  I  spoke  of  .some  of  those  coimtries 
that  were  trymg  to  carrying  on  long- 
term  development  programs  on  short - 
term  money.  We  are  already  trying  to 
bring  about  .some  degree  of  stability  to 
tlie  currency  of  Brazil  I  hoi>'  those  ef- 
forts will  succeed.  They  really  have  had 
a  wild  west"  country  there  as  our  own 
Country  was  75  years  ago 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agiee  with  me  that  we 
are  not  interfering  witli  the  internal 
affairs  of  these  countries  and  trying  to 
tell  them  what  they  should  charge  in 
interest   rates  on   their  own   money 

Mr    AIKEN.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  We  are 
only  proposing  to  limit  the  rates  of  in- 
terest on  money  which  we  contribute  or 
loan  We  want  to  make  sure  the  money 
goes  to  the  ultimate  borrower  at  a  rea- 
sonable Interest  rate  When  we  are  giv- 
ing the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest, 
why  should  we  not  get  some  good  will 
and  charge  a  reasonable  rat^  of  interest '' 

In  this  case  we  are  giving  the  money, 
and  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
let  certain  people  make  an  extra  12  per- 
cent on  that  money  and  put  it  into  their 
own  pockets:  but  we  get  blamed  for 
helping  exploit  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries. This  is  our  money  Why  can  we 
not  lay  down  some  rules  of  common - 
sen.se  as  to  how  it  will  be  handled'' 
They  don't  have  to  take  our  money  if 
they  disapprove  of  oiu-  rules 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  piu- 
po.se  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Senate, 
also,  to  reduce  the  interest  charges  on 


money  which  we  loan  m  foreu:n  coun- 
tries to  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
certainly  to  a  ix>int  where  it  is  li:'gal,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  legal  rate  ol  interest 
charged  in  a  country  As  I  i>ointed  out, 
there  has  b«Mi  .some  imjjrovement.  The 
legal  rat^  of  interest  m  Peru,  for  in- 
stance. IS  13 'i  percent.  That  must  be 
on  a  different  type  of  loan.  I  have  be- 
fore me  bank  figure.^  Some  rates  are 
already  as  low  as  9  o:  10»4>ercent.  and 
we  hope  to  bring  that  rate  down. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HAYDEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fixim  Mas.sachu.setts 

Mr  .SALTONSTALL  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  m  bringing  this  mat- 
ter forcefully  to  the  atltntion  of  the 
Senat.e 

At  the  same  time  I  hop*'  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fnom  Arizona  will  be  agreed 
to  and  that  tlie  Senate  will  recede  from 
u-  amendment  on  strictly  limiting  the 
l^ayment  of  interest  to  8  percent  I  say 
that  for  thr  riea.son  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  ha.«;  .nist  pointed  out  with 
resp«^t  to  the  rat^s  of  interest  in  coun- 
tries in  South  America.  Because  of  the 
dl.scu.ssion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
on  this  subject,  and  the  amendment 
whiCh  wa.^  oripii sally  offered  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Mr  Dillon,  and 
the  Actin-j  Secretary  of  State.  Mr 
Bowle.s  have  written  letter."-  I  have  i>er- 
.sonally  talkeu  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.snry  three  times  on  this  subject  and 
I  have  talked  with  the  Acting  Secretary 
nf  .'^^tate  Mr   Bowles  once 

In   the  letter   Mr    Dillon   has  written 
he   refei-s  to  an   article  proposed   to  be 
included   in   the  trust   indenture,  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  read.     It 
reads: 

In  order  to  nrhlcve  the  purposes  of  this 
ap-eement  for  benefiting  the  indlridual  rltl- 
7*n«  of  Latin  .^me^^:^n  countries  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  ftr.intlng  loan*  shall  P8t«blish 
such  condltlon.s  as  ;vre  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  funds  ni  ide  a\ailabie  » ill  not  be 
ioanexl  (.tr  relonned  at  rates  nf  Ujt«rest  which 
are  excessive  or  unrcasoi..tblf  for  the  bor- 
rower 

If  that  article  is  included  in  the  trust 
indentuic  it  will  ix^come  one  of  the 
fundamental  responsibilities  of  the  peo- 
ple makms;  the  loan,  and  the  director  of 
the  bank,  to  see  that  the  purix>ses  of 
that  ai  ticie  are  lived  up  to. 

Then  we  could  add  to  the  discussion 
a  para^-'iaph  fixwn  the  letter  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Bowles,  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which 
reads 

I  beli<\e  the  prc>fK»aI  made  by  Se<  relarv 
Dillon  Itir  insertion  of  a  provision  on  inter- 
est 111  the  trust  agreement  would  achieve 
the  \alid  objectives  in  which  we  are  all  iii- 
tere.vied  without  ir.corporatiug  the  harmful 
rigidity  of  the  amendment  Under  such  a 
proMslon  we  are  confident  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  act  of  Bogota  loans  under 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  can 
t)e  kept  at  rates  of  Interest  at  or  below  8 
percent    and    it    is    the    intention    to   do    so 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State      I  emphasize  them: 

Can  be  kept  at  rates  of  intere-st  at  or  be- 
low 8  percent  and  it  is  the  intention  t<j 
do  so. 


the    interest 

they   will   be 

to  carry  out 
am  glad  the 


The  paragraph  m  the  letter  Qontinues: 

In  those  cases  in  which  thlf  is  not  jxjs- 
sible,  there  will  be  adequate  dccumentation 
explaining  why  a  higher  rat*  was  necessary 

In  other  words,  where 
rates  go  above  8  percent, 
documented 

For  those  reasons,  and 
;hc  purpose  cf  the  act,  I 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  has  made 
"he  two  let'crs  a  part  of  the  Recor.v  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  what  he  has  done  in  stimul.  ting  ac- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  a  result  ol  ihc  dis- 
cussion, in  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
that  the  loans  w  ill  be  made  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  m  interpreting  the  words  "which  are 
excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  bor- 
rower." we  intend  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  interest  paid  by  the  ultimate  bor- 
rower exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of 
the  country  where  the  loan  is  made? 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL  I  would  hope 
that  would  be  .so 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Seiiator  will  yield.  I 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  what  concerns 
me  IS  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  has  expressed  a  hope."  There  i.s 
no  assurance  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  has  expressed  as  the  intention 
will  be  achieved.  Without  the  Williams 
amendment  there  is  nothing  which  would 
prohibit  rates  above  the  legal  rates  of 
interest  from  being  charged. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  we  could 
require  full  documentation 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Oh.  yes, 
after  it  was  done, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  to  rely 
upon  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Robert 
Cutler,  whom  we  know,  and  who  himself 
is  a  banker.  aiKi  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
words  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
I  said  I  hoped,  because  I  could  not  per- 
.sonally  give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  I  thmk 
through  the  assurance  given  in  the  de- 
bate, and  through  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senato: 
from  Delaware,  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  intend  that  the  interest  cliarge 
on  those  loans  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
8  percent  or  u;  excess  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  !Mr.  Bridge ]  suggested  tliat 
we  include  m  the  re(iort  a  request  for 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  So  we  will  get  j.hose 
reports.  We  will  see  what  is  in  them  If 
they  are  not  clear,  we  can  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  facts,  so  they  may  be 
made  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  may  say  that 
I  was  present  at  that  executive  meeting, 
and  it  was  emphasized  by  many  members 
of  the  comniittee  that  it  be  made  clear 
these  loans  should  not  be  made  at  usuri- 
ous rates  of  interest,  and  we  made  it 
clear  in  our  report. 
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\\  Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  if  the 

•'  Senator  will  yield  on  that  point.  I  know 

the  Senator  is  sincere  in  this  matter,  and 
I  agree  with  everything  he  has  said  on 
.  .  the  subject;  but  I  do  not  think  we  said  the 
rates  of  interest  should  be  reported. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  in  the  debate  that  when  the 
methods  of  repayment  are  reported,  and 
so  forth,  they  should  include  the  rates 
of  interest. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  no 
question  of  that.  Mr  President.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  included  in  the  report  to  the 
committee. 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wished 
to  point  out,  first,  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  request,  that  what  we  are 
criticizing  is  not  simply  usurious  rates  of 
interest.    It  is  a  social  system. 

There  is  talk  about  the  feudal  con- 
dition in  Latin  America.  The  situation 
described  is  what  makes  a  feudal  condi- 
tion. This  is  what  the  Communists  use 
against  us,  the  fact  that  there  are  high 
interest  rates  charged  by  money  lend- 
ers, which  take  away  the  fruits  of  the 
toil  of  the  E>eople. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Department  will 
understand  that  putting  the  provision  in 
the  trust  agreement  is  not  enough,  that 
we  expect  the  Department  to  ride  herd 
on  the  question,  because  this  is  what  we 
are  after  in  terms  of  allowing  the  money 
to  be  loaned  at  all.  Therefore,  when 
the  Department  reports,  it  should  under- 
stand it  is  to  report  not  simply  because 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  money  but 
also  because  we  have  an  interest  in  what 
our  aid  is  doing  insofar  as  the  funda- 
mental conditions  under  which  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries  live  are  concerned 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  demand- 
ing that  the  language  be  very  specific  in 
terma  of  loans  and  amounts  of  interest 
rates,  and  that  there  be  enough  super- 
vision so  that  the  Department  can  give 
us  these  details  exactly,  because  this  is 
a  very  critical  point  to  all  of  us. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  must  be  some  differentiation 
made  as  between  types  of  loans  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

United  States  money  is  often  made 
available  through  the  Inter-American 
Developwnent  Bank  to  a  cooperative  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  which  in  turn 
uses  the  money  for  capital  improvements 
such  as  housing.  In  such  a  situation 
there  is  brought  in  what  we  call  "seed  ' 
money.  In  that  way  we  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cooc>erative  saving  and 
loan  association,  but  a  good  portion  of 
the  capital  used  comes  from  the  savings 
of  the  people  of  the  area  Because  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest  in  a  particular 
area  may  be  far  beyond  8  percent,  one  at 
times  cannot  get  money  into  the  cooper- 
ative savmgs  and  loan  association  unless 
<•  one   is   willing   to   pay   more   than    the 

amendment  specifies. 

I  believe  the  State  Department  has  a 
legitimate  point  in  .saying  that  this  kind 


of  an  amendment  would  be  too  restric- 
tive in  it.s  appUq^aUon  However.  I  wish 
to  make  it  cleaf^hat  when  the  Inter- 
.American  Development  Bank  is  acting  as 
our  agent  and  loaning  money  lo  a  finan- 
cial institution  in  a  Latin-American 
country,  with  no  local  capital  involved, 
8  percent  interest  is  surely  feasible.  In 
other  words,  if  we  loan  the  money  at  4 
percent,  let  us  say,  to  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation, and  no  local  money  is  being 
brought  in.  surely  an  interest  rate  of  6 
percent  or  7  percent  would  be  more  than 
adequate  for  loans  to  citizens  in  that 
particular  area. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  finan- 
cial transactions  involved  In  one  we 
make  a  grant  or  a  loan  through  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  to  an 
agency  or  to  a  voluntaiT  group  in  a 
Latin-Amencan  country,  with  regard  to 
which  no  local  money  is  brought  in.  In 
that  situation  8  percent  mtere-st  ought  to 
be  a  ceiling.  We  ought  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  it  .should  be  a  ceiling. 

In  the  other  situation  when  a  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  association 
brings  in  capital  from  the  savings  of  the 
people  in  a  country  like  Peru,  let  uo  say, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  .so  much 
higher  a  rate  for  the  savings  that  the 
8  percent  ceiling  would,  for  all  practical 
puip>oses.  negate  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  In  that  .situation  the  language  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  tioist  agreement 
now  would  be  .<;atisfactory.  and  I  support 
It. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record 
that  when  money  is  loaned  directly  to 
an  a.ssociation  or  to  a  Govf-rnment  in- 
strumentality in  a  Latin  American 
country,  when  local  savings  are  not 
brought  m  and  are  not  added  to  the  gen- 
eral pool  of  re.sources.  we  ought  to  insist 
that  there  be  a  charge  not  above  8  per- 
cent interest,  becau.se  this  is  American 
money.  United  States  of  America  money 
which  IS  being  transferred  to  another 
country  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
people  in  that  country.  In  that  instance, 
when  no  local  .savings  are  brought  in. 
the  8  percent  interest  ceiling  is  fully 
justified  and  should  be  feasible. 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chan- 
Mr    HAYDEN      I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky, 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  has  answered 
m  part  the  question  which  I  wish  to  ask 
As  I  under.stand  the  Senator,  he 
makes  the  point  that  the  funds  provided 
by  the  United  States  will  be,  in  a  way, 
"seed"  capital,  to  encourage  savings  in 
these  countries,  to  be  loaned  to  savings 
and  home  loan  institutions,  for  addi- 
tional capital  and  that  savings  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, unless  a  higher  rate  of  interest  is 
charged  I  understand  that  to  be  the 
gist  of  the  argument. 

But,  I  hold  there  are  purposes  in  the 
Latin  American  program  which  are  very 
clear.  One  purpose  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the.se  countries  capital  to  be  used 
for  wealth-creating  projects.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  capital  we  provide 
could  be  loaned  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  now  prevail  in  Latin  America,  it 
would  encourage  development  of  long- 
term  projects. 


Second,  one  of  the  most  im{K>rtant 
purposes  of  the  new  plan,  which  was 
spelled  out  last  year  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  again  this  year  by  President 
Kennedy,  is  to  change  the  objective  of 
our  aid  to  Latin  America  It  is  to  stim- 
ulate administrative  reform  and  social 
reform  and.  if  possible,  to  encourage  a 
change  in  conditions — in  Latin  America 
the  poverty,  disparity  in  wealth,  since 
these  conditions  present  a  danger  to 
freedom  and  to  this  hemisphere,  and 
de.serve  to  t>e  alleviated  because  it  is 
right  to  do  so  for  the  peoples  of  these 
countries. 

The  conference  report  contradicls 
these  objectives.  To  allow  an  op)en-end 
interest  rate,  will  not  encourage — it  will 
discourage  administrative  reform  and 
social  refoiTn  I  may  not  know  all  the 
banking  problems.  But  I  know  well 
enough  that  if  we  encourage  the  contin- 
uation of  the  kinds  of  social  practices 
which  have  gone  on  in  these  countries 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  any  im- 
provement. Let  us  try  the  imposition 
of  limitation  upon  interest  rates,  that 
can  be  charged  the  people  of  Latin 
America  for  U.S.  funds,  and  see  if  it 
will  work. 

I  know  we  clo  not  have  the  best  f>osi- 
tion  in  Latin  America  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  correctly  held  opimon  by  some  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  but  evi- 
dently .some  look  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  grasping  country.  Are  we  again 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a 
Shy  lock? 

I  support  -some  limitation  ui>on  inter- 
est, at  least  the  8 -percent  rate  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  If  we  do 
not  lead  the  way  toward  reform,  the 
program  we  have  initiated  for  Latin 
America  well  may  be  like  other  program.s 
on  which  we  have  spent  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars — in  many  cases — inef- 
fective, wasted,  and  never  reaching  the 
people. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
lo  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I  shall 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  we  are  pledging  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  making 
these  loans  If  we  did  not  put  .some 
limitation  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  as  it  af- 
fected our  own  people.  I  am  sure  there 
would  Ix?  loud  protests  and  a  great  hue 
and  cry  That  is  one  thing  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  % 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  it  is 
rather  traditional  for  an  agency  to  pro- 
test any  restriction  which  is  ever  placed 
in  a  bill;  and  I  think  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  State  Department  Tliat  is 
done,  doubtless,  in  the  interest  of  flexi- 
bility of  action.     That  I  can  understand. 

I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  sometime, 
when  Congress  interposed  a  restriction 
of  this  kind  the  department  at  least 
might  try  it  If  the  department  were 
hurt,  or  if  it  should  be  hamstrung  in 
its  operations,  it  could  come  quickly 
back  to  the  Coiigress  and  say,  "We  ask 
that  you  repeal  this  restriction." 

I  think  the  tendency  always  is  to  ri.se 
up  and  to  protest  against  any  restric- 
tion which  is  ever  interposed. 
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Notwithstanding  that  fact,  having 
heard  something  about  high  interest 
rates  in  South  America — auid  I  profess 
no  expert  knowledge  in  that  field — I  shall 
supix)rt  the  committee  position  I  hoF>e 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  give  the  Senate  some 
kind  of  assurance,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative histoiT  being  made  today,  that 
he  will  insist  that  in  the  repwrts  to  l>e 
submitted  we  shall  have  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  loan,  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  the  legal  rate  of  interest  which 
obtains  in  the  country,  but  also  the  in- 
terest rate  which  is  actually  impo.sed  in 
connection  with  a  loan  of  this  kind 

Mr  HAYDEN  It  seems  to  me.  judg- 
mg  from  the  attitude  of  the  department 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
that  information  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask 
for  it 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President.  I 
think  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
veloped. I  doubt  if  any  of  the  money 
will  be  loaned  directly  by  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  money  to  be  made 
available  will  be  mixed  with  money  of 
savings  and  loan  institutions  to  create 
institutions  to  make  developments,  so 
the  local  money  will  be  involved 

I  believe  their  intention  is  to  bring 
down  interest  rates  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  attempt  to  bring  interest 
rates  from  15  p)ercenl  to  8  i>ercent  is 
realistic  I  think  the  Latm  American 
business  people  them.selves  realize  that 
they  cannot  live  with  the  present  high 
interest  rates. 

The  basic  problem  has  been  inflation 
in  5k>uth  America  Actually,  while  the 
current  rates  in  South  America  appeai 
high,  very  few  f>eople  are  bonx)wing 
money  at  those  rates  When  a  large 
ofBce  building  is  erected,  the  builders  do 
not  mort«age  They  .sell  rooms  and 
apartments  one  at  a  time  They  receive 
the  money  and  put  it  to  u.se  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  The  reason  is  that 
no  one  is  willing  to  lend  money  even 
at  the  high  rates,  on  the  average 

There  is  very  little  money  lending 
t;oing  on  The  rates  are  high  Very  few 
people  are  borrowing  money,  because  the 
interest  rates  are  so  inflationary  Last 
vear  interest  rates  reached  30  percent  in 
1  year.  If  one  had  loaned  money  at 
that  time  at  20  percent  he  would  have 
lost 

I  think  tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  early 
staees  the  countries  in  question  could 
live  with  an  interest  rate  of  8  percent 
It  is  a  small  figure  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  say  that  we  shall  undertake  to 
finance  all  housing,  which  would  run  into 
billions,  then  we  ought  not  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  interest  rate  The  amount  in- 
volved is  small  It  is  certainly  hoped  the 
program  will  be  handled  in  the  way  I 
have  suggested  If  not.  the  program 
would  be  a  failure  and  we  would  not 
continue  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  be- 
heve  this  discussion  points  up  one 
thing.  There  will  be  an  authorization 
bill  for  so-called  foreign  aid  This  sub- 
ject has  been  broached  a  number  of 
times  by  building  and  loan  as,sociations 
and     the     various     savings     and     loan 


leagues  When  the  authorization  bill 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  believe  that  an  item  in  the  bill  with 
respect  to  housing  under  cooperative 
a.ssociation  programs  might  well  have 
some  attention 

The  US  Savings  and  Loan  League 
raised  this  question  5  or  6  years  ago.  I 
think  I  mentioned  it  somewhere  along 
the  line,  but  we  did  nothing  about  it 
But  now  that  we  are  in  the  field,  I  think 
we  can  pick  up  the  ball  and  do  some 
good  Such  opportunity  will  come  to  us 
a.-^ain  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  a  short  state- 
ment as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeiTd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statemfnt  bv  Sknatoe  Pulbbicht 

WhUe  all  of  us  support  the  purpose  t>e- 
hmd  Uie  WilUamc  amendment.  I  am  cun- 
vinced  that  it  will  not  accomplish  that  pur- 
]>  >se 

Tlie  limitation  on  Interest  rat«s.  charged 
by  thrift  Institutions  receiving  Inter-Amerl- 
c»n  Development  Bank  loan*,  to  8  percent 
will  destroy  the  potential  efTectlvenes*  ol 
thlR  important  component  of  the  fH-ogram 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Tlie  piirjxMte  of  the  new  thrtft  Institutions 
u  u>  create  new  sources  of  long-term  hous- 
ing credit  m  countries  where  it  does  not 
exiM  today  Unless  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  or  the  United  States 
thrtmgh  s<>nie  other  agency  is  prepared  tci 
put  up  all  the  funds  to  finance  long-term 
.housing  cretfit.  these  new  institutions  must 
i4"u'act  savings  of  the  people  within  the 
country  In  order  to  do  so.  they  must  pay 
a  compeutlve  rate  for  savings  It  is  this 
ra.te,  competitive  with  other  forms  of  In- 
vestment, that  must  determine  the  Interest 
to    be    chfiTged    to   borrowers 

The  new  thrift  Institutions  1  am  informed 
by  the  ICA.  will  require  a  three-point  spread, 
over  the  cost  of  money  to  them,  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative cfNsts  and  to  build  up  growth 
resuvirces  and  appropriate  reserves.  Because 
ihfly  are  small  thej-  will  require.  In  the  be- 
ginning at  least  a  .somewhat  larger  spread 
than  do  institutions  in  the  United  States 
Savings  and  loan  institutions  in  the 
United  States  at  present  are  operating  on 
approximately  a  two-p>oint  spread,  paying 
about  4  percent  interest  on  savings,  and 
lending  at  approximately  6  percent  There- 
fore, the  three-point  spread  which  ICA  says 
will  be  required  by  Sonth  American  Insti- 
tutions   does   not   seem    greatly    out   of    line 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
thrift  institutions  which  are  to  be  created 
are  not  profit-making  institutions.  They  are 
mutuals  In  which  the  depositors  share  in 
any  accumulation  of  exce.ss  earnings.  As 
the  mstitutlon.s  grow  become  more  efficient, 
and  inrreiiAe  tiielr  scope  of  operations,  it  is 
probiibSe  that  Interest  rates  charged  to  bor- 
rowers will  l>e  reduced  That  is  the  hope 
of  the  program  However,  to  impose  arbi- 
trarily an  interest  rate  which  is  unrealistic 
in  the  beginning  will  prevent  this  growth 
an^.  in  all  probability,  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose wliicli   hes  behind  the  amendment 

I  am  Informed  that  In  most  countries  in 
Latin  America,  the  interest  rate  paid  on  sav- 
ings ranges  from  5  to  10  percent  However 
these  rates  have  attracted  very  little  sav- 
ings because  of  chronic  inflation  and  the 
lack  of  the  very  institutions  which  this  pro- 
gram would  seek  to  create  The  unrealistic 
nature  of  the  8-percent  celling  can  be  illus- 
trated by  comparing  central  bank  di.scouni 
rates  in  Latin  American  countries      In  Bra- 


zil, this  rate  is  8  percent.  In  Chile.  It  is 
6  percent;  Colombia  5  percent,  Costa 
Rica  5  percent,  Ecuador  10  percent.  El  Sal- 
va<lor  5.5  percent,  Mexico  <\  percent.  Nica- 
ragua 6  percent,  Peru  9.6  percent,  and  In 
Venezuela  4.6  percent. 

Some  rough  indication  of  an  appropriate 
mortgage  rate  might  be  made  by  comparing 
rates  in  the  United  States  which  are  approx- 
imately twice  our  own  central  bank  discount 
rate  of  3  percent 

T^e  thrift  institutions  which  the  United 
States  or  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  have  been  or  will  be  dealing  in  have  es- 
tablished maximum  costs  for  bouses  for 
which  they  will  make  loans.  This  has  the 
efTect  of  limiting  the  loans  to  persons  of 
moderate  Income  whose  capacity  to  pay  is 
carefully  evaluated  In  consideration  of  their 
incomes 

As  a  result  of  tlie  creation  of  a  thrift  in- 
stitution in  Peru  under  a  development  loan 
which  supplied  60  percent  of  capital,  a  12- 
percent.  20-ye&r  loan  on  85  percent  of  the 
value  of  a  house  can  be  made,  ^'hile  thi."^ 
Interest  rate  seems  high  compared  to  rates 
in  this  country,  It  represents  a  radical  Im- 
provement over  prevlotia  terms  which  ap- 
proximated 25  percent  Interest  for  a  3-year 
loan  on  50  percent  of  the  value  of  a  house 
This  is  especially  obvious  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  there  was  practically  no  money 
available   for  lnexf>enslve  homes 

Unless  this  amendment  Is  removed  it  will 
not  J>e  possible  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  assume  the  current  hous- 
ing programs  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
in  Latin  America 

The  success  of  the  thrift  institutions  de- 
pends upon  the  savings  which  can  be  at- 
tracted This  IS  true,  as  I  have  indicated 
unless  we  wish  to  put  up  all  the  money,  m 
which  ca.se  we  would  be  entirely  JustiMed  In 
establishing  maximum  rates,  but  this  would 
reqtilre  a   vast  increase  In  the  program 

In  our  own  country  we  have  attempted 
to  establish  housing  Interest  rates  on  a 
basis  unrelated  to  the  private  market  with- 
out much  success.  The  only  way  we  have 
been  able  to  do  it  Is  In  our  own  country 
in  times  of  lnfla..on  and  high  interest  rates 
Is  to  pump  huge  sums  of  money  Into  thf 
market,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  lending 
operations  or  the  purchase  of  mortage;- 
by  FNMA  I  doubt  that  we  are  prepared 
to  do  anything  comparable  to  this  in  Latin 
America 

Interest  rates  are.  of  course,  related  to 
economic  conditions  within  the  country  con- 
cerned With  extremely  high  rates  of  in- 
flation in  most  South  American  countries, 
virtually  continuous,  few  pec^le  have  been 
interested  in  savings  at  any  price  In  turn 
the  lack  of  savings  has  led  to  all  sorts  ol 
devices  for  creation  of  money  and.  in  turn 
the  cheapening  of  money  again  has  removed 
any  incentive  to  savings. 

In  Brazil,  for  example  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increased  in  the  12  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1960  to  January  1961  by  31  percent  In 
Uruguay,  the  comparable  increase  was  37 
percent  Other  countries  have  had  lesser 
rates  nf  increase,  but  chronic  inflation  has 
been  characteristic  in  these  countries  In  re- 
cent years  What  possible  incentive  can 
there  be  to  savings  at  interest  rates  of  5. 
or  even  10  percent  when  one's  money  at 
the  end  of  the  savings  period  may  be  worth 
considerably  less,  even  wltli  accrued  interest 
than  when  it  was  deposited 

The  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  higher 
Interest  rates  on  Latin  American  mortgages 
must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  controlling  inflation  These  high  in- 
terest rates  presently  existing  are  in  large 
measure  reactions  to  Inflationary  conditions. 
An  artificial  across- the -txwird  interest  ceil- 
ing is  unrealistic  and  wiU  serve  no  con- 
structive purpose.  The  legislative  history 
is  already  adequate,  together  with  the  va- 
rious statement*  by  the  President  to  make 
clear    the    importance    of    reducing    interest 
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rates.  This  has  to  be  accaniplished.  how- 
ever, on.  a  n&tional  slikX  orderly  basis.  One 
constructive  way  to  accomplish  thl£  objec- 
tive Ls  to  continue  encouraging  the  creation 
of  the  new  thrift  institutions  without  crip- 
pling limitations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Together  with  others, 
I  may  have  been  using  the  term  sav- 
"  logs  and  loan  association  '  when  I  meant 
to  say  "building  and  loan  association," 
because  it  is  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation which  is  spreading  rather 
rapidly   throughout   South  America. 

On  another  subject,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  Fl-lbright  i . 
__JjTC  chairman  of  the  Cominittee  on 
Foreign  Flelations.  I  doubt  that  there 
win  be  instances  in  which  we  will  ad- 
vance money  to  be  loaned  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  his  report  to  the  Senate  made 
it  very  plain  that  we  intend  that  the 
money  under  the  bill  shall  be  available 
for  cooperative  associations.  Such  asso- 
ciations are  getting  underway  They 
are  well  underway  in  Peru 

There  are.  I  believe,  now  .several  hun- 
dred credit  unions  in  Peru  that  are  lend- 
ing money  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
money  is  loaned  in  the  United  States — 
1  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance  per 
month.     Progress  is  being  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  building  and  loan 
association  at  Lima,  we  loaned  them  $2 
million  and  they  raised  $3  million  them- 
selves— much  to  their  own  surprise.  I 
believe.  They  did  not  know  whether 
they  could  raise  that  much  money. 
First,  they  had  asked  us  to  put  iii  a 
larger  amount,  but  they  found  they  had 
$3  million  of  their  own  available.  In 
order  to  obtain  $3  million  in  deposits 
from  their  o'wn  people,  they  must  now 
pay,  I  think,  6  or  7  peroent  uiterest.  ar.d 
they  are  lending  money  ai  9  percent  or 
10  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  .-pread 
of  3  percent 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  one  country 
where  a  limitation  might  not  hurt  at 
the  present  time.  Others  would  be 
hurt.  So  long  as  we  have  made  it 
plain — and  I  believe  we  have  made  it 
plain  this  afternoon — that  we  do  not 
intend  that  any  of  our  acencies  which 
handle  our  funds  should  l»>nd  to  ulti- 
mate borrowers  who  must  pay  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  his 
own  country,  I  believe  we  shall  have 
covered  the  problem. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr   HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  I  t?enerally  in  regard  to 
this  situation.  Of  course,  I  will  .support 
the  committee  report.  In  not  support- 
ing the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  T  would  not  want  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  I  by  any  means  agree  that 
any  particular  rate  of  interest  is  fair. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  the  lan- 
nuaL^e  of  the  Senate  rt  port  with  re^^pect 
to  the  fixed  rate,  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted, and  in  which  I  have  some  pride 
of  authorship,  since  I  offer  the  language, 
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should  be  rejected,  would  such  action  be 
in  any  way  an  abandonment  of  the  ob- 
jectives the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations placed  in  its  report,  and 
which  we  stiU  believe  to  be  the  right  waiy 
to  conduct  the  program? 

Mr  H. A  YD  EN  Exactly.  We  take 
back  nothing  On  the  otlier  hand,  we 
have  been  instrumental  in  having  a 
directive  isiued  from  the  Department 
that  the  Ilank  will  try  to  hold  the  rate  of 
mterest  down  They  stated  that  8  per- 
cent would  be  satisfactory  in  most  In- 
stances. We  are  going  to  receive  reports 
on  the  subject,  as  provided  in  the  report 
from  time  to  time.  When  those  reports 
come  in,  if  they  do  not  disclose  the  facts 
that  we  desire,  we  will  certainly  let  the 
Department  know  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statemeiit.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams J  particularly  that  I  believe  almost 
every  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
do  not  re<-an  anyone  .speakint;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea,  was  fully  m  accord  with 
the  idea  that  we  would  not  tolerate  the 
lending  o:  this  fund  to  a  credit  institu- 
tion or  a  bank  and  then  have  the  money 
reloaned  at  usurious  rate  or.  at  any  rate 
which  would  take  care  of  more  than 
handlin?  the  money  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
mimstration.  I  ^lieve  that  was  our  feel- 
ing. 

For  myself.  I  wanted  to  make  the  Rec- 
ord crystal  clear.  The  assurance  of  the 
chairman  and  the  letters  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  made  it  doubly 
clear  what  our  intention.s  are.  and  that 
we  are  not  going  into  this  area  under 
any  ;jreat  giveaway  protiram,  and  that 
we  shall  be  harder,  tougher,  and  more 
realistic  on  this  subject  than  perhaps  we 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator   from  Arizona   for  yielding 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  should  like  the  floor  in  my 
own  rmht  when  the  Senator  from  An- 
^ona  has  rinish^d 

Mr   HA'fDEN      I  ynV-d  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  the  argument  is  made  that 
the  amen^iment  would  not  be  workable. 
I  disaeree  Before  the  amendment  was 
aereed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pore!t;n  Relations  and  I  talked 
with  repi  esentatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  they  approved  the 
amendment.  Tho-sei representatives  did 
say  that  they  wouia  rather  not  have 
it. 

I  first  offered  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  provide  a  ceiling 
of  6  percent.  The  representatives  of 
the  Treasui-y  Department  said  that  such 
provision  would  handicap  them,  and 
they  wanved  it  hii^her. 

Finally  we  worked  out  a  compromise 
with  the  8  percent  fit^ure.  and  it  was 
with  the  full  approval  of  represeiitatives 
of  the  Treasury-  Department.  This 
Treasury  official  told  both  the  chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation.s  Com- 
mittee and  me  that  the  amendment 
could  be  administered  and  they  would 
accept  It. 

Not  a  .'^ingle  representative  of  th^  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  any  agency  of  the 
Government  has  told  me  that  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   amendment    would    not 


work.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  to  see 
me  and  said,  "  Youi'  aLmcndment  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  cannot  live  " 

We  have  heard  read  a  statement  from 
the  Under  Secretary'  of  State.  Mr  Bowles. 
indicating  tliat  his  Department  ob- 
jects to  the  Williams  amendment.  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  yesterday  for  2  hours 
with  Mr  Bowles,  and  he  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  If  he  had  some  ob- 
jections to  the  amendment,  why  did  he 
not  mention  them?  Why  does  he  not 
discuss  them  with  me,  the  auUior  of  the 
amendment? 

When  this  amendment  was  adopted 
last  week  the  Senator  from  Idaho  1  Mr 
DworshakI  joined  me  in  pointing  out 
the  need  for  this  restriction  on  the 
excessive  interest  rat^s  being  charged 
under  this  program.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  on  the  floor  here  today  joining 
me  in  resisting  the  effort  to  delete  the 
amendment. 

Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves  The 
reason  the  departments  want  the 
amendment  stricken  is  that  they  want 
the  authority  to  charge  12  to  15  per- 
cent interest.  There  is  no  ar*Tument 
about  that  point.  If  that  Is  not  true 
then  why  resist  the  amendment' 

I  know  many  Senators  have  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  Williams  amendment, 
but  sympathy  alone  will  not  do  any 
good  Even  if  the  countries  affected 
insisted  on  the  legal  rate  of  interest  It 
would  in  .some  countries  he  as  high  as 
13'..  percent  and.  In  one  country.  15  pfT- 
cent 

Thie  critlci.sm  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, not  only  in  Latin  America  but  in 
many  other  countries,  has  been  that  our 
money  has  not  gone  to  the  people. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Se-nator   yield    for   a  question? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawar-e  Yes.  I 
yirld 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said  that  the  Senate  has 
expressed  its  sympathy  1  read  from 
page  6  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropnations.  report  No.  201.  and 
I  a-sk  the  Senator  if  he  still  believes  it 
IS  only  sympathy  when  we  find  this  kind 
of  language  in  the  report 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Depjirtment  oT  State  estab- 
lish a  hrm  policy  ol  Interest  rates  at  which 
the  funds  may  be  relotined  so  tliat  such 
rates  of  interest  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
usurious  Whenevfr  It  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  IDB  that  a  lending  agency. 
bank,  or  other  Institution  has  violated  or 
obviated  its  policy  In  any  manner  by  the 
charging  of  higher  interest  rates  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  the  loan,  then  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  IDB  to  cease  to 
transact  future  business  with  such  agency, 
bank,  or  other  Institution 

I  .should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how. 
without  the  impractical  situation  of  fix- 
ing the  interest  rate  in  the  act,  we 
could  make  this  language  stronger  ' 

Mr(  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  in- 
coi-poratmg  the  language  in  the  bill  put- 
ting a  ceiling  on  the  interest  rates.  In- 
stead of  making  a  recommendation  put 
mandatory  language  in  the  bill.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  did 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Ls  not  possible  to 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
particular   subject  is  not  subject  to   a 


point  of  order  Petli«i».-,  n  would  have 
been  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
addt'd.  but  no  pcant  of  order  was  mad( 
when  the  amendment  w  as  approved  by 
the  Senate.  then;fore  it  ls  not  now  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  ordej  Tlie  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  letjislation  on  an  ap- 
piopiiation  bill  doi-s  not  ai  i.s<'  here. 

If  we  now  delet<-  thus  amendment  and 
acc»  pt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee these  lending  agencie.s  m  the 
various  countries  can  chaiiie  as  much  as 
30  percent  mterest  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
Tliere  would  b<:  no  limit  no  ceiling. 
All  they  need  do  is  tell  u>  alxnit  it  later 
by  making  a  reptrt  to  the  Cor.^iress.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  su^^uested  a 
limit  providing  ,hal  undei  no  ciicum- 
.stances  could  a  country  exceed  the  lecal 
interest  rate  in  the  recipient  country. 
That  helps  a  little,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

What  does  that  mean'^  It  means  that 
13'_.  peixent  would  bt  the  ceilin;:  in 
.some  ccmntries—  15  jx^rcent   in  one 

We  are  giving  this  money  away  Mi 
President  We  iire  not  lendIn^•  it  We 
are  «ivlng  the  money  so  far  a>  the 
Am«'rican  taxpayers  are  concerned 
Once  it  is  appropriated  it  never  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  of  Americii 
Certainly  we  car  follow  thiouiih  on  the 
money  we  are  s.iving  It  is  not  their 
money  Mr  Pi-ejident.  but  oui  money. 
If  we  are  going  to  advance  the  money 
to  help  people  juild  homes  and  help 
some  farmers  s-art  little  farms,  cer- 
tainly we  can  say  to  these  countries. 
You  must  mak(  sure  that  the  benefit 
oj  our  grants  go  to  the  i>eopIe  of  youi 
country   who   netd   thLs   assustance  ' 

Mr  CAPKHART  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statem«nt? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie      I  \  leld 

Mr      CAPEHAHT      Mr      President.     I 
rise   lor  two  purxxies      One  purpose  is 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
The  .second  purp:).se  is  to  ask    How  m- 
consLst^nt  can  this  body  be'' 

The  Commltte*  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency h»s  Just  rt'{K)rted  a  housing  bill 
We  pi-ovide  that  in  everv  instance  where 
money  i£  to  be  loaned  we  .set  the  inter- 
est rate  by  law.  We  would  l^nd  the 
money  to  our  fai-meis  m  the  Ignited 
States— to  their  cooperatives,  to  bmld 
electric  facilities  to  furnish  electricity 
to  the  farmers  By  law  we  set  a  2  j>ei  - 
cent  interest  rat^   on  those  loans 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  iiuicli 
higher  standard  c  f  living  than  most  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America  Our  people  with 
the  lowest  incone.  still  have  a  big  in- 
come compared  \»  ith  the  income  of  most 
people  m  Latin  America  who  are  going 
to  buy  houses  ifet  we  are  subsidizing 
public  housing  and  other  kinds  of  hou.'^- 
mg  at  3S  percent  interest  Now  we  are 
gointj  to  borrow  $500  million  and  .<=e]l 
bonds  at  3^8  or  4  percent  or  more,  in 
order  to  get  the  money  to  lend  to  these 
people. 

Yet  there  are  those  liberals  who  art 
constantly  l>eatirg  the  brains  out  of  the 
private  enterprite  sy.steni  of  America 
Every  time  they  la.ss  a  bill  to  lend  Gov- 
ernment money- -and  they  pass  a  great 
many  of  them  -they  set  the  interest 
rate.  They  beat  the  brains  out  of  the 
bankers  of  this  .Nation  and  every  other 
peison  who  has  a  nickel  because  he  has 
been  successful,  and  they  even  say  that 


these  interest  rates  aie  too  high  1  know 
Senators  who  refused  to  permit  the 
President  of  Uie  United  States  and  the 
TreasLuy  last  year  to  increase  tbe  inter- 
est rate  on  long-term  bonds  They 
cried  to  high  heaven  about  it. 

It  has  been  con.sidered  a  sin  for  the 
Senate  to  pas.s  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money  without  setting  the  inter- 
est rate  Anyone  v\ho  objected  to  set- 
ting It  was  called  a  reactionary.  It  was 
said  there  was  something  sinister  about 
him,  that  he  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  poor  people 

Now  it  is  pioixjsed  to  lend  money  to 
Latin- American  countries  I  am  in 
la\or  of  that  However,  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  say  to  them,  "We  ai-e 
going  to  treat  you  and  your  E>eople  just 
as  we  treat  the  i>eople  in  th'?  United 
Stales.  We  are  going  to  help  j'ou  build 
up  your  standard  of  living.  We  are 
going  to  make  it  jxissible  for  the  poor 
people  to  buy  homes.  We  will  help  you 
do  that  because  the  interest  rat(  is  going 
to  be  lower  ■  That  is  what  ve  ought 
to  be  sayinj,' 

One  reason  we  are  in  tiouble  all  over 
the  world  today,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  courage,  \ihen  we 
Ifjid  money,  to  tell  them  on  what  basis 
we  will  lend  it  If  they  do  not  want  to 
do  business  with  us  on  that  ba.sis,  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  I  would  not  l>e  angi-y 
with  them  abt^ut  it  It  is  their  business 
if  they  do  not  want  to  do  business  with 
us. 

Now  it  Is  said  that  we  must  do  this 
in  oi-der  to  stop  communism  m  these 
Latin  .■\mt'!icaii  countries  Let  me  say 
this  Mr  President  I  do  not  like  to 
.say  it.  but  I  will  say  it  How  .^illy  and 
ridiculous  ran  we  be  by  saying  to  these 
countries  that  we  will  lend  them  this 
money  to  stop  communism,  when  we 
have  not  had  the  courage  yet  to  stop  it 
in  Cuba  Cuba  is  .m.st  as  much  a  .satel- 
lite of  Ru.viia  a.s  East  Germany  and  the 
other  .satellites  Yet  we  are  !?oing  to 
lend  $500  million  in  order  to  stoi^  com- 
munism in  these  countries 

How  silly  and  ridiculous  can  we  uei ' 
When  are  we  going  to  have  the  courage 
to  sav  to  tiie.se  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  their  re.spect  "We  will  help 
you,  but  you  must  agree  to  do  certain 
things." 

I  have  ju.st  read  in  the  newsp&pei  that 
we  have  lusi  loaned  Brazil  $90(i  million 
m  new  loans  or  in  extensior.  of  old 
loans,  for  a  period  of  up  to  20  yeais 

In  the  same  paper  another  article 
-Stated  that  the  President  of  Biazil  said 
he  is  against  us.  and  is  for  CastJ-o.  It 
.said  that  he  was  neutral  That  is  what 
the  President  of  Brazil  .said  He  .said 
he  was  not  going  to  help  us.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  OAS.  Yet  we  gave  him  $900 
million 

When  aie  we  going  to  gain  the  re- 
spect of  these  nations?  When  are  we 
going  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  world ''  How  can  we  gain  their 
respect  by  being  so  inconsistent? 

Why  should  we  lim;t  the  amount  of 
money  that  people  who  save  money  can 
make  in  our  country  on  mortgages,  on 
housing  mortgages,  on  REA  mortgages, 
and  on  otlier  mortgages,  and  then  say  to 
these  Latin  American  countries  that  we 
arc  going   to  pive  them  American  tax- 


payer money,  which  we  must  bonow,  of 
course',  because  we  are  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  $294  billion,  and  let  them  lend 
It  at  any  rate  they  wish  to  lend  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  help  the  poor  peo- 
ple by  doing  that.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  them  friendly  toward  us  We  aie 
not  going  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  buj'  housing  by  doing  that. 

How  inconsistent  can  we  be'  Why  do 
we  not  have  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
know  we  must  do?  Why  do  we  permit 
the  doing  of  things  in  other  countries  '''- 
that  we  will  not  pei-mit  in  oui"  own 
country? 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
stand  up  and  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 
We  must  at  least  treat  our  own  people 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  we  treat  tlie 
people  in  foreign  countries. 

Therefore  I  think  here  is  a  good  place 
to  start  to  put  rules  and  re^rulations  on 
these  loans.  I  would  never  agree  to  lend 
a  nickel  to  any  country  which  did  :  ot 
agree  to  give  reasonable  assurances  and 
do  it  publicly,  that  if  we  help  them,  and 
lend  them  money,  that  they  will  fight 
communism,  that  they  will  never  expro- 
priate American  property',  and  that  they 
will  be  friendlj'  to  the  United  States,  and 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

When  we  have  the  courage  to  do  that, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the 
world  will  have  respect  for  us. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  IS  this  very  day  in  the  Par  East, 
assuring  the  little  nations  lO.OOO^miles 
from  our  shores  that  we  will  stand  by 
them  in  their  fight  against  communism.  * 
He  is  saying,  in  effect,  'Dont  woriy. 
We  are  right  behind  you  ' 

Yet  80  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cuba,  we  were  not  be- 
hmd  the  F>eople  who  were  fighting 
against  communism.  We  pwrmitted  the 
httle  nation  to  become  dominated  by 
Commmiists. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  these  things.  I 
know  there  is  a  tendency  to  soft-pedal 
such  views  I  know  our  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  many  pi-oblems.  I  know 
we  should  help  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  ought  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  him.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
sympathetic. 

However.  I  say  the  time  has  arri\ed 
when  resp>onsible  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment had  better  show  some  courage — 
if  I  may  use  the  expression — some  guts. 
If  we  do  not  show  courage,  we  will  lose 
the  American  system  of  govei-nment:  we 
will  lase  our  way  of  life :  we  will  lose  the 
benefits  for  which  we  have  been  fighting. 

When  will  we  have  the  courage  to 
write  such  provisions  into  agreements 
to  help  our  friends,  to  help  lho.se  whom 
we  want  to  stand  by  us? 

Consider  what  is  happening  in  South 
Korea  at  the  moment.  Yet  the  United 
States  sent  billions  of  dollars  to  Korea. 
Consider  what  is  taking  place  all  over 
the  world. 

What  IS  the  reason?  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  any  wiser  than  any  of  the  rest  m 
the  Senate;  but  I  try  to  make  my  own 
.ludgments.  and  they  are  based  on  an  old 
story  I  will  tell  a  story  and  then  take 
my  seat.  1  think  pei'haps  Congress  and 
the  Government  ought  to  adopt  this  phi- 
losophy. Perhaps  if  we  did.  the  Nation 
might  be  better  off 
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The  story  relates  to  a  small  town  which 
had  a  favorite  mule.  One  day  the  mule 
was  lost,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  tou-n 
could  not  find  it.  They  looked  for  many 
days.  One  morning  they  observed  the 
halfwit  of  the  town  riding  the  mule  down 
the  main  street.  The  wise  men  rushed 
up  and  said,  "Halfwit,  how  does  it  happen 
that  you  found  the  mule,  when  wp  wisp 
men  could  not  locate  him?" 

The  halfwit  said.  "T  just  figrurcd  out 
where  I  would  go  if  I  were  a  mule  I 
went  thar,  and  thar  he  was." 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  be'-;in  to 
use  a  little  of  that  philosophy  We  had 
better  return  to  fundamentals  and  regain 
the  respect  of  the  world,  instead  of  being 
"softies,"  instead  of  doing  so  many  thincs 
which  are  expedient 

We  are  asJced  to  provide  S500  million 
for  aid  to  countries  in  South  America 
I  favor  that.     I  favor  lendine;  them  more 
than  $500  million.     But  also  I  favor  do- 
ing it  on  our  own  term-s. 

If  those  nations  do  not  want  to  ac- 
cept our  money  on  our  term.*;.  I  wil!  .^till 
be  their  friend.  I  will  say.  "I  am  sorry, 
but  that  is  the  basis  on  which  T  am  will- 
ing to  sr>end  the  American  taxpaj-ei-s' 
money." 

The  United  States  is  fighting  for  its 
life.  We  must  have  friend.s  We  mu.st 
lend  money  and  cooperate  with  them  and 
become  friendly  with  them:  but  only 
with  those  people  who  we  are  certain  will 
stay  with.«s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
E*resident.  I  wisli  to  call  one  example 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  m  con- 
nection with  wnat  has  been  happenmg 
or  what  will  happen  unless  we  keep  this 
amendment.  This  information  was 
furnished  to  me  under  date  of  Mav  1 1 
1961. 

A  part  of  our  loans  will  be  financed 
through  the  Peru  Mutual  Savings  k 
Loan  Association.  That  association 
plans  to  furnish  mortgage  loans  to  homr- 
borrowers  at  10  or  12  percent  intpre.«;t 
for  a  term  of  from  5  to  20  years  The 
average  sized  loan  is  $2,700,  limited  to 
a  $5,000  ceiling.  Why  charge  the  feliow 
who  has  a  $2,750  mortgage  12  percent 
interest  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  when  the  United  States  will 
not  get  back  either  the  principal  or  the 
interest?  Why  do  we  not  create  .some 
good  will  as  has  been  suesrested  so  often' 
We  are  being  identified  with  a  group 
which  oftentimes  exploits  its  own  people 

I  call  attention  to  what  would  hap- 
pen in  Paraguay  even  if  we  adopted  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken  i.  which  certainly  is  better 
than  no  proposal;  namely,  that  we  would 
insist  that  the  money  be  loaned  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest in  those  countries  In  Paraguay, 
that  would  be  12  percent.  We  would  be 
charging  the  small  homeowner,  the 
small  farm  operator,  of  the  small  bu.«;i- 
nessman  12  percent  interest  even  under 
that  restrictive  provision.  Yet  we  find 
m  the  same  country,  Paraguay,  an  opera- 
tion which  by  being  large  enough  does 
not  have  to  go  through  this  lending 
process,  i  refer  to  the  International 
Products  Corp.  which  owns  2  4  mi" ion 
acres  of  land,  including  forests  It  owns 
568,000  fenced  acres  which  support  a 
herd  of  65  000  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 


That  corporation  operates  the  country's 
largest  packing  plant. 

We  lend  that  outfit  $2,600,000  at  5 '4 
percent,  even  though  it  has  2  4  million 
acres  of  land  and  568,000  fenced  acres 
Yet  here  we  are  asked  to  reject  a  pro- 
posal which  would  put  a  ceiling  of  8  per- 
cent on  the  money  which  is  going  to  the 
small  home  owner  and  the  small  farmer 
in  that  same  country  In  my  opinion  the 
8  percent  is  too  high,  but  the  man  who 
does  not  own  such  a  farm  will  never  get 
one  paid  for  at  an  inferest  rate  of  12  or 
15  percent 

"vYet  we  are  being  asked  here  today  to 
reject  an  amendment  which  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  to  put  our  stamp 
of  approval   upon  these   usurious   rates. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  an 
airangenient. 

Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  Con- 
sider it  carefully.  To  reject  this  amend- 
ment is  an  open  endorsement  of  the  old 
feudalist :c  system  at  its  worst,  , 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  defeat  the 
bill  in  it.'  entirety  and  not  to  go  through 
witli  It  than  to  siphon  our  money 
through  a  group  which  in  turn  will  lend 
our  money,  in  tiie  name  of  the  United 
States  o:'  America,  at  rates  of  12,  15.  or 
18  perce  It  interest.  We  will  k>o  damned 
for  helping  this  group  exploit  these 
people. 

I  emplxasize  again  that  while  interest 
of  12  pe  cent  or  15  percent  will  be  paid 
bv  the  borrowers  in  those  countries  we 
will  be  [laid.  in  turn,  only  5  percent.  A 
local  group  in  these  countries  will  pocket 
the  profit. 

I  have  a  list  of  a  long  series  of  loans 
made  by  this  country  at  4 '  2  percent, 
yet  we  a.e  allowing  that  money  to  be  re- 
lent at  .2  to  15  percent.  This  has  got 
to  stop. 

.Ail  th':-  Williams  amendment  did  was 
to  provide  that  this  money,  which  is 
money  f:om  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica not  oe  used  to  exploit  the  people  of 
Uiese  countries.  It  provides  that  they 
cannot  be  charged  interest  rates  in  i^x- 
Ciis^  of  8  percent  Certainly  even  8  per- 
cent is  a  high  ciiarne  on  a  moi  tgage  It 
is  higher-  than  I  want  to  go.  I  empha- 
sized in  the  beginning  that  6  percent 
.should  be  the  ceiling.  Frankly.  I  tlnnk 
if  the  rate  of  interest  were  to.be  lowered, 
that  would  create  more  good  will  than 

'-'iftS. 

W-  must  not  let  the  people  of  the 
countries  which  will  be  the  recipients  of 
our  money  get  the  npinion  that  the 
United  States  of  .America  is  a  Shylock" 
and  out  after  the  last  bit  (jf  interest  he 
can  charge.  And  I  have  emphasized  be- 
fore we  are  getting  the  blame,  but  we 
are  not  even  getting  any  return  for  our 
generosity 

Mr  AIKE.N  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield'' 

Mr   WKXIA.MS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN  Are  not  the  loans  to 
which  the  .Senator  has  referred,  to  large 
.Amencan  companies  doing  busine.ss  in 
other  countries  made  under  what  is 
called  the  Cooley  amendment? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Some  of 
ihem  are:  the  particular  one  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  This  particular  loan 
was  for  $2  6  million  and  was  made 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 


Mr    .MKf:N      Through   an   American 

compan>'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mv  in- 
formation i.s  that  It  was  the  Interna- 
tiona!  Products  Corporation 

Mr  AIKF:N  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  know  when  the  loan  was 
made** 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  De!awai-e  It  ap- 
pears  in    their   most    recent    report 

In  this  instance,  we  are  lending  Amer- 
ican money  to  an  outfit  which  already 
owns  2  4  million  acres  and  are  lendmg 
It  at  a  rate  of  5'*  percent  We  say  wc 
want  to  create  good  will  in  that  coun- 
try, we  want  to  help  the  poor  farmer 
or  homeowner,  yet  there  are  those  in 
the  State  Department  who  would  urge  us 
to  let  these  sm.Rll  borrowers  be  charg'^d 
12    15.  or  20  percent  interest 

I^t  us  stop  kidding  ourselves  If  we 
want  the  money  to  go  to  the  people  let 
us  retain  the  amendment,  if  we  do  not 
want  the  money  to  go  to  the  people  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  support  the 
group  of  exploit'^rs 


SCHOOL   A.SSLSTANCE  ACT  OP    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness 

The  Senate  resumt^l  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  i.S.  1021  to  authorize  a 
pro^'ram  of  Federal  financial  a.ssi.stance 
for  education 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  I  Mr.  Cotton  ) 


INTER-AMERICAN 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIEID  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  St.-nale 
continue  at  thi.s  time  with  tiie  considera- 
tion of  tile  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  i  Mr  Haylikn  i  to  rece-de  from 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  House 
bill  6518 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICFJl.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamenury  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MA.NSFIELD.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  1  Mr.  WuliamsI 

has  the  floor 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
;Mr  HfYDENi  to  recede  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Delaware  yield  to  me' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  in  this  debate  that  a  lim- 
itation on  interest  of  8  percent  might 
not  work,  that  It  might  prevent  Uie  ac- 
cumulation of  savings  in  the  countries 
to  which  loans  may  be  provided  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  arguments  have 
merit,   but   I  suggest  that   we   give   an 


8-r>ercent     mteiest     rate     limitation     a 
chance,  to  see  if  it  will  work. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  m  tlie  de- 
bate— and  by  S«?nators  whom  I  resi>ect. 
including  the  Senator  Irom  Colorado 
Mr.  Aliott  —that  the  committee  re- 
port contain  a  provision  from  the  Treas- 
ury Dt'partment  m  the  trust  agreement 
which  would  guarantee,  or  at  lea.st  en- 
courage, the  result  winch  tiie  Senator 
from  Delaware  liopes  to  achieve  that 
IS  a  limitation  in  interest  rates. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  this  provision 
in  the  trust  agreement  does  not  work. 
if  the  open-end  interest  provi.sion  should 
be  abu-sed,  a  limitation  could  be  later 
required  by  the  Congress 

In  my  ludgment,  if  any  limitation  is 
to  be  a-sM-rted  :t  had  better  be  a.s.serted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Latin 
America  progrsm  Once  the  countries 
for  which  we  provide  loans  adopt  their 
provisions  for  ;nterest  rates,  and  have 
set  out  upon  a  course  of  action,  all  of  us 
know  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  i>ersuade  th'>m  to  change — to  lower 
interest  rates  And  to  do  .-o  would  cause 
great  resentment  on  the  part  of  these 
countries  — once  wc  have  loaned  money 
to  them  without  any  requirement  about 
the    int<'rest    rates    they    may   charge 

I  do  not  claini  any  superior  exF>erience 
m  this  field,  but  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  sev  at  first  hand,  the  op- 
eration of  a  foieign  aid  program  in  an- 
other country.  I  know  that  once  a 
program  is  undertaken  and  underway. 
It  Is  extremely  difiicult  to  i>ersuade 
countries  to  w  lich  we  make  loans  or 
grants  to  make  changes.  If  we  intend 
to  try  to  bring  down  interest  rates  in 
Latin  America:,  countries  we  liad  bet- 
ter do  It  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  program 

I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about  the  Latir.  America  in  the  context 
of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program  I 
have  always  supported  the  foreiipn  aid 
program,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  I  Ijeheve  that  unless  a  bet- 
ter orpani/.ation  of  our  aid  piogram  is 
established  thi.s  year,  unless  continuity 
for  a  5-year  period  Ls  established  by  the 
Congress,  unle.'s  means  are  provided  to 
direct  it  to  social  ends  and  to  better  ad- 
ministration ir.  recipient  countries,  we 
shall  see  oui  foreign  aid  program 
collapse 

It  will  end  tecause  of  its  ineffective- 
ness. becau.se  of  wa.ste  and  because  it 
does  not  achie\e  Uic  purposes  which  all 
of  us  want  to  achieve  The  most  ef- 
fective use  of  our  fund.s  for  economic 
advancement,  for  a  beUcr  standard  of 
living — for  ju-stice — and  to  encourage 
democratic  values. 

Tliis  issue  on  which  wc  will  vote  is  a 
case  in  tx>int.  upon  which  wc  can  act 
today.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
President  Eisenhowers  administration 
proiKj.sed  last  year  the  Latin  American 
program,  although  it  did  not  six-ll  it  out 
in  detail  President  Kennedy  has  sent 
his  messages  to  the  Congress.  He  has 
elaborated  the  proposals  He  has  said 
to  us.  "We  want  to  start  a  program  in 
Latin  America  whicli  will  bring  about 
administrative  financial,  and  social  re- 
forms winch  will  reach  the  people" 

If  at  the  firs'  opportunity  presented  to 
us  to  act  on  such  a  pro'^ram  w  e  compro- 


mise Its  purposes,  if  we  do  not  place 
some  linntations  ujxjn  usuiy.  which 
helped  create  the  conditions,  wliich  we 
are  trying  to  persuade  our  friends  to  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  there  i.s  riucli  hope 
for  the  Latin- American  program — cer- 
tainly little  hoi>e  if  we  continue  to  make 
such  compromi.ses.  I  ha\c  seen  this 
kind  of  compromi.se  in  our  foreign  aid 
programs  all  over  tiie  world.  I  hope  to- 
day we  can  make  a  pix>j>er  slart.  If  8 
percent  limitation  does  not  woik.  it  can 
come  back  to  us  for  future  coasideraiion 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  shall  be  gl  id  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

The  opportunity  President  Kennedy 
and  his  administration  to  acii  eve  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  foreig  1  aid  pro- 
gram, to  achieve  continuity .  and  to 
achieve  the  better  use  of  ou  -  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  countries  winch  ne  propose 
to  help,  mu-t  be  grasped  tins  year.  He 
will  never  have  such  an  opportunity 
again  Once  we  start  on  these  programs. 
we  cannot  ehange  them  without  incur- 
ring re.ser.tmeait  on  the  part  ol  tiie  coun- 
tries with  which  we  deal. 

For  the  sake  of  our  integrity,  to  .sup- 
IX)rt  the  Pi'sident  to  protect  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  will  die  unless 
we  do  better  With  it,  we  must,  take  ad- 
vantag:  of  thus  first  opportunity  to  maK.^ 
a  new  .start  And  let  us  remember  thai 
the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  program  is 
closely  linked  to  our  hope  for  (leme>craiic 
values  in  Latin  America  and  the  world 

I  will  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Df  la  ware   I  Mr.  Williams!. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me.  in 
order  that  I  may  ask  the  Senatoi  from 
Kentucky  a  few   questions? 

Mr    WILLIA.MS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  MOHSE  I  should  like  to  &.sk  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  a  couple  of 
questions  before  I  sujjplement  the  state- 
ment he  has  made 

I  find  myself  in  complete  aereement 
with  the  objectives  of  his  observations 
I  shall  say  .something  on  that  subject  m 
a  moment.  Lut  I  should  like  to  be  sure 
I  am  factually  correct  with  regard  10 
one  point. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  provide;  for  an  8 
percent  limitation.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr    COOPER      That  is  ccrrect 

Mr  MORSE  My  understanding  is 
that  without  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  there  would  be  no  limitation 
whatever,  and  the  sky  would  l>e  the  limit 
so   far  as   interest   rates  are  concerned 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  way  I  look 
at  it     I  believe  that  is  correct 

Mr  MORSE.  I  understand  fiom  th;s 
debate  that  it  is  now  apparently  repre- 
sented by  the  State  Department  and 
other  officials  that  there  are  places  m 
Latin  America  m  which  the  legal  rate 
is  above  8  percent — m  some  countne 
10  percent  and  in  other  countries  12  or 
13  percent  I  believe  the  evidence  pre- 
sented here  this  afternoon,  which  is  in 
accord  with  my  recollection  from  one 
of  our  subcommittee  reports  on  Chile, 
is  to  the  effect  that  m  Chile  the  legal 
interest  rate  is  15  percent  Is  that  the 
Senator's  understanding? 


Mr  COOPER  That  was  Uie  state- 
ment made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
today 

Mr  MORSE.  But  under  the  terms  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  there  is  not  even 
a  limitation  in  regard  to  charginf  the 
legal  interest  rate  of  the  country  con- 
cerned 

Mr  COOPER.  It  was  .said  that  there 
was  some  language  in  the  report  from 
the  Department  which  would  attempt  to 
dissuade  lending  agencies  from  charging 
more  than  the  Ic'al  interest  rate. 

Mr  MOR.SE  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  report,  or  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment 

Mr    COOPER      I  refer  to  the  report 

from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  has  no  legal  ef- 
fect That  is  a  pious  wish  We  all  know- 
that 

Let  me  add.  very  briefly,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  indulge  me,  that 
the  principles  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  just  laid  down  are  unan- 
swerable. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  !Mr.  Hicken- 
LoortR  >  and  I  were  the  two  US  dele- 
gates to  Bogota  last  September.  The 
US.  delegation  brought  back  the  Bogo- 
ta agreement.  We  brought  it  back  un- 
der the  very  able  then  Under  Secretai-y 
of  State  Douglas  Dillon,  now-  the  iSec- 
retaiy  'f  the  Treasury,  I  said  <?o  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  low.a  joined  mc  m  the 
evaluation  when  we  got  back,  the  whole 
country  was  indebted  to  Douglas  Dillon 
for  the  ma-iiificent  leader-ship  he  gave  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  Bogota  T:-,rt 
delegation  w  as  of  one  mind — it  happened 
to  be  my  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  in 
belialf  of  the  delegation  on  this  particu- 
lar point  in  that  conference — that  we 
stood  ready  and  willing  to  help  Latin 
America,  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
work  out  a  cooperative  program  with 
Latin  .America,  if  Latin  .America  was 
willing  to  help  itself,  we  said  the  idea  o^ 
continuing  to  drain  the  pockets  of  th.e 
.American  taxpayers  to  take  money  to 
Latin  .America,  while  the  wealthy  in 
Latin  America  were  putting  their  money 
in  New  York  and  Sw  i.ss  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, had  to  stop;  that  they  had  to  give 
some  demonstration  they  had  enough 
faith  in  their  own:;  countries  to  be  willing 
to  invest  their  money,  for  their  own 
profit,  in  Latin  America  and  for  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

We  said,  quite  frankly,  to  oui"  friends 
in  Bogota — and  the  Bogota  Act  car- 
1  ies  out  this  principle — that  they  had 
to  adopt  some  tax  reforms,  because  the 
national  pastime  in  much  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica IS  ta.\  evasion.  In  fact,  so  many 
times,  in  Latin  America,  they  really  nego- 
tiate on  taxes,  and  the  negotiations  are 
behind  the  scenes  and  under  the  table.   4 

We  have  no  right  to  continue  to  tax 
the  American  taxpayers  and  to  take 
their  Uix  money  and  spend  it  m  Latin 
America,  if  the  Latin  Americans  are  not 
willing  to  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  That  is  what  the  Bogota 
Act  means  in  part  We  stood  together  in 
Bogota  m  regard  to  thus  principle.  We 
served  clear  notice  on  Latin  America  at 
the  Bogota  conference  that  we  are  going 
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to  help  them  if  they  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

Now  we  come  to  the  interest  rate  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
eloquently  spoken  this  afternoon  about 
the  practice  of  usury  in  .so  many  parts 
of  Latin  America.  Fifteen  percent 
Why,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  18. 
19.  20.  22,  yes.  even  25  percent 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Iowa  :  Mr. 
HicKENLooPER  1  has  ju.st  come  on  the 
floor,  because  I  have  taken  the  liberty. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  to  refer  lo  him 
in  this  speech  in  regard  to  the  position 
he  and  I  took,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  last 
fall  in  Bogota  We  have  an  obliiration  to 
make  clear  that  the  private  or  free 
enterprise  system,  in  an  enlightened 
economy,  does  not  mean  the  right  to 
privateer.  Therefore,  I  think  we  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  stand  with  Latin 
America  if  Latin  America  is  willing  to 
stand  with  us  to  protect  the  pnnciple- 
of  economic  freedom.  The  interest  rates 
charged  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  enterprise  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  face  up  to  anjf  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  can  be  demonstrated 
in  this  debate  which  may  need  modifica- 
tion in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  8  per- 
cent, but  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  a 
conference  report  that  makes  the  sky  the 
limit. 

So  far  as  I  am  conrerned.  the  con- 
ference report  should  go  back  to  con- 
ference, because  what  it  does,  in  my 
judgment,  is  place  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  as  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  an  alliance  progress  program 
sponsored  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  Latin  America 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  unanswerably  right  when  he  says  this 
may  very  well  be  our  last  chance.  Jf 
the  barriers  are  not  lifted  now.  then  a 
lot  of  the  talk  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  I  engaged  in  at  Bogota  will 
turn  out  to  have  been  just  wasted  wind. 
I  think  our  talks  at  Bogota  ought 
to  be  given  meaning  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  this  afternoon.  I 
think  right  here  this  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  say  to  Latin  America,  by 
asking  for  a  modification  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  We  are  willing  to  put 
language  in  the  appropriation  itself  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  an  adjustment, 
with  checks  on  it,  with  regard  to  excep- 
tional cases,  where  it  is  shown  that  a 
higher  rate  than  8  percent  interest  must 
be  paid,  because  the  legal  interest  rate 
may  be  9  or  II  or  12  percent.'  But  a 
great  mistake  will  be  made  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  adopted  in  its  present 
language,  wjpen  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  some  interest  re- 
form in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  .'iome 
tax  reform,  and  provide  a  ceiling  on  the 
interest  charges  that  are  made  on  money 
which  is.  after  all,  the  money  of  the 
United  States  taxpayei-s. 

So  I  simply  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  i 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
taking  a  position,  when  I  vote  to  send 
the  conference  report  back  to  confer- 
ence, that  I  wish  to  limit   the  interest 


rate  absolutely  to  8  percent  because  the 
debate  has  brought  out  there  may  be 
need  for  some  language  m  regard  to  an 
adjustment  necessary  in  recard  to  a 
specific  loan  However,  certainly  we 
cannot  justify  having  no  ceiling  what- 
soever on  interest  paid  on  money  being 
supplied,  after  all  is  .said  and  done,  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  So 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  supporting  this  principle  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  approved 
mutual  savings  and  loan  funds  or  associ- 
ations which  is  being  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  home  loans  to  borrow- 
ers in  Peru  is  being  furnished  $2  million 
by  our  Government  at  534  percent,  and 
in  turn  it  is  planning  to  lend  it  to  home 
buyers  at  12  percent  That  is  unrea- 
sonable Certainly,  by  s^ich  a  course,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  arfy  good  will  m 
Latin  America  from  the  people  who  may 
need  the  money.  In  Paraguay  as  high 
as  13 '2  percent  interest  will  be  charged 
if  we  do  not  limit  the  interest  on  the 
money  we  lend  to  the  ceiling  which  has 
beeq  suggested  That  money  will  be  used 
in  small  loans.  They  will  be  charged  as 
high  as  13 '2  percent.  Yet  only  recently 
we  loaned  $2.6  million  at  5' 4  percent  to 
a  corporation  farmer  in  the  same  country 
who  already  owns  2.4  million  acres  and 
operates  one  of  the  largest  cattle  ranches 
there,  consisting  of  .568.000  fenced  acres 
and  65,000  head  of  cattle:  and  there  are 
those  who  would  charge  the  little  fellow 
in  the  same  country  12  or  15  percent 

How  can  these  people  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  have  not  been  able 
to  "get  off  the  ground  pay  these  high 
rates  and  ever  get  started''  How  are 
they  going  to  be  able  to  pay  15  per- 
cent as  against  the  operator  who  can 
expand  on  our  money  by  paying  5'/4  per- 
cent interest? 

We  have  been  failing  to  get  our  aid  in 
tho.se  countries  to  the  people  where  it 
belongs  This  is  our  chance  to  correct 
past  mistakes. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  either  the  principal  or  the  in- 
terest back.  It  will  go  into  a  revolving 
fund  which  will  be  used  in  those  coun- 
tries to  finance  additional  projects.  The 
very  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  assure 
the  American  taxpayers  that  we  will  gen- 
erate some  good  will. 

American  taxpayers  do  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  u.surious  rates  of  interest 
charged.  Yet  Americans  will  be  charged 
with  having  collected  them  and  with 
having  condoned  them.  We  will  get  all 
the  bad  efTects.  but  we  will  not  even  get 
the  money  I  think  it  is  indefensible 
that  the  Senate  should  even  consider 
rejecting  the  amendment. 

I  emphasize,  m  conclusion,  that  the 
Williams  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  Treasury  Department  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  US.  Senate.  There 
has  not  been  any  member  either  of 
the  Treasury  Department  or  of  the 
State  Department  who  has  come  to  me 
and  said,  'Your  amendment  will  not 
work,"  for  any  reason   whatever. 


Sure,  there  are  leiten  which  have  been 
.sent  to  the  committee  chairman  which 
say  the  State  Department  would  like  to 
have  the  ceiling  taken  off  The.se 
bureaucrats  do  not  want  to  be  restricted. 
The  Under  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury 
told  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  me  at  the  time 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment  that 
the  Department  could  live  withm  it  and 
that  it  was  workable.  I  emphasize  tiiat 
There  has  been  no  argument  made  for 
rejecting  the  amendment 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona which  would  instruct  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  the  Williams  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  vigorously 
defending  his  amendment,  which,  as  I 
recall,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
was  not  any  objection 

Mr  BUSH  Many  Senators  have  vis- 
ited m  Latin  America.  I  have  visited 
there  recently.  I  came  back  with  an 
impression  that  certainly  cannot  be 
strange  to  anyone  who  has  visited  in 
Latin  America. 

There  are  three  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  people  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries; First  is  land  development  and  a 
greater  degree  of  ownership  by  the 
people  in  the  land.  Second  is  housing 
for  the  low-income  group  Finally, 
there  is  a  need  for  education  up  and 
down  the  line,  from  the  lowest  level  to 
the  highest  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  which  we 
had  before  us  with  reference  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  re- 
fers lo  use  of  the  money  to  help  land 
settlement;  to  improve  the  use  of  land, 
including  access  and  feeder  roads;  for 
assistance  to  agricultural  credit  insti- 
tutions: and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  agricultural 
credit  for  our  own  jx^ople.  we  do  so  by 
subsidizing  the  credit  of  the  farmers. 
We  have  done  so  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  CoiTX>ration  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  one  which  almost  shocks  me  when 
I  think  about  it.  inasmuch  as  there  are 
now  some  $9'?  billion  worth  of  products 
in  storage  as  a  result  of  the  subsidies. 

Now  there  is  talk  about  trying  to 
help  the  farmers  m  Latin  America  with- 
out any  subsidy  at  all.  by  providing  loans. 

With  reference  to  housing,  our  com- 
mittee recently  has  held  hearings  on  a 
housing  bill.  Soon  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  perhaps  next  week. 
It  deals  with  various  aspects  of  the  hous- 
ing program. 

We  have  rendered  great  subsidies  to 
homeownership  and  to  the  housing  busi- 
ness generally,  in  order  to  provide  more 
housing,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
housing  for  the  low  income  group  We 
have  done  this  by  subsidizing  the  inter- 
est rates  in  part. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  com- 
munity water  supply  and  sanitation  fa- 
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cilities.  which  are  needed  very  much  in- 
deed in  Latin  America  in  our  country 
we  have  subsidized  these  by  special  plans 
and  programs  for  those  communities 
which  need  assistance  becau.st  they  have 
such  poor  credit  it  does  not  p<'i  mit  them 
to  develop  water  supply  and  sanitation 
facilities  without  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  Thi.s  prom  am  has 
be<n  a  successful  one  in  our  country 

P'lnally,  in  regard  to  education,  the 
program  provides  lor  supplemintary  fi- 
nancing of  facilities  for  advanced  edu- 
cation and  training  related  to  economic 
and  .social  development,  as  may  be  agieed 
utK)n  from  time  U)  time  betu(.-en  the 
United  States  and  the  Bank 

What  do  we  do  in  tlie  United  States 
for  higher  education''  We  subsidizp  it 
m  vaiious  ways,  principally  throuL-h  the 
college  housing  program.  Ly  a  subsidized 
rate  of  interest  which  is  perhaps. the 
single  mo.'^t  im?>ortant  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  progiam  That  is 
the  reason  so  much  use  has  been  made  of 
the  program 

Now  we  are  considering  a  $500  million 
or  $600  million  program  to  help  alleviate 
the  same  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  we  work  so  assiduously  in  our  own 
country.  Shall  we  put  oursehes  in  the 
position  of  turning  the  money  over  to 
the  moneylenders  of  Latin  American 
countries  without  any  strings  attached. 
SO  that  they  may  charge  1,5  or  16  percent 
intere.st  for  American  money  which 
comes  to  them  without  cost?  Mr. 
President  I  think  that  would  defeat  the 
whole  program 

I  would  not  comjuomise  1  percent  on 
the  8  percent  suggested  bv  the  Senator 
Different  from  my  f  1  lend  from  Oregon 
who  seems  to  be  willing  to  come  to  some 
accommodation  with  the  House  I  am  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  ceiling  on  the  in- 
tere.st rate  from  8  percent  to  i»erhaps  7 
peirent  or  6  percent  for  this  kind  of 
|)rogram  I  urge  the  Senate  to  stand 
fast  behind  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  oppoi  lunity  to  make 
these  remark.*!. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
to  the  .Senator  from  Pennsyhania 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  take  pride  in  maintaining  our 
own  principles  in  respect  to  what  we  do 
for  Latin  America,  or  whether  we  merely 
wish  to  take  pride  in  the  opulence  which 
permits  us  to  give  money  away 
Granted,  if  all  we  wi.sh  to  do  us  lo  give 
money  away  without  cause,  purpo.se, 
reason  or  common.scn.se.  it  is  not  very 
difTicult  to  accomplisli  that  by  simply 
putting  no  strings  on  tlic  piovi.sion  for 
Latin  American  aid  However,  if  on  the 
one  hand  we  wish  lo  stand  for  certain 
American  principles,  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  we  arc  trying  to  promote  an  Alianza 
Para  Progrcso.  an  alliance  for  progre.ss— 
if  we  really  wish  to  help  Latin  America 
progress  and  if  we  really  wish  to  be  un 
buen  veclno.  a  good  neighbor — it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  doing 
in  Latin  America  what  would  affect  the 
con.science  if  it  were  done  m  tlie  United 
States.  * 


Mr  President,  if  Senators  were  to  be 
told  that  our  housing  proeam  or  that 
our  agricultural  program  was  to  be 
handled  in  a  way  by  which  the  occupanis 
of  the  hou.snig  or  the  users  of  the  land 
would  be  charged  15  or  16  percent  in- 
terest because  of  action  of  the  Federal 
Government,  because  of  an  opportunit.v 
for  enrichment  of  the  moneylenders 
they  would  ri,se  in  shocked  alarm  and 
they  would  shout  that  this  was  an  in- 
comprehensible and  insupportable  pro- 
gram Wliy.  then,  should  we  send  to 
Latin  America  American  tax  money  to  be 
used  by  the  moneylenders  m  the  temple 
b>  tho.se  who.se  interest  rates  are  usurious 
by  our  standards  however  legal  they  may 
be  by  theirs"'  How  can  we  jastify  the 
transfer  of  American  tax  money  not.  as 
the  Senator  fiom  Oregon  .so  well  stated, 
in  support  of  private  enterprise  but  in 
support  of  privateering  ''  How  can  we  be 
a  party  to  an  uncnn.«;cionable  action 
which  will  not  advance  the  well-bfing  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America  but  which 
will  make  the  poor  man  — the  campesino 
or  paisano  or  wliatever  he  is  called 
there — pay  enormous  interest  rates  for 
the  benefits  which  we  fondly  believe  we 
are  making  available  to  him  but  which  in 
fact  we  actually  are  denying  to  him  be- 
c.au.se  we  are  subjecting  him  to  the  .same 
type  of  unconscionable  practice  which 
keeps  him  poor  under  the  pre.sent  system 

Therefore,  I  am  certainly  in  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have 
said.  I  shall  support  the  pioposAl  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Delnware  will  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  DIRKSFN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  .Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
President    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  DIRKSPn^  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First  I 
ask  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request  and  renew  it  later? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold the  request,  but  1  .shall  renew  11 
later  becau.se  I  shall  insist  on  tiie  amend- 
ment, which  means  that  we  must  defeat 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  about  the  problem. 
I  ha\e  followed  Uie  course  of  the  bill 
Actually.  tJiC  proposal  has  never  been  to 
a  conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  requested  a  confer- 
ence For  .s<jme  reason  or  other  tiial 
request  was  diverted,  and  from  both 
sides  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
there  was'  a  firm  oppo.sition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  bill.  Consequently 
we  have  before  us  at  the  present  time  a 
bill  which  actually  has  not  been  to  con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  my  siq^ge,i;tion,  in  view  of  what  has 
happened,  that  perhaps  the  bill  can  be 
withdrawn  from  consideration  and  that 
the  cliairman  of  tlie  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  ask  tlie  House  for  a 
conference,  to  see  whether  the  problem 
can  be  amicably  adjtisted. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  esident  vmII 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  makes  his 
request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie      I  v;eid 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  hke  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  .said  I  be- 
lieve we  should  try  to  see  if  there  i.s  .seme 
way  m  which  we  can  force  a  conference, 
winch  has  not  as  yet  been  held,  and 
thereby  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
representatives  of,  the  two  brdies  to  dis- 
CU.SS  the  i.ssue  6therwi.se.  If  the  yt-as 
and  nays  ate  requested  and  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  agi-eed  to — which, 
as  the  Senator  will  recall  the  Senate 
agreed  to  before — we  would  accomplisi^ 
only  a  repetition  of  the  same  procedure. 
and  we  would  still  liave  to  go  to  confer- 
ence 

M:  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware  Excejit 
that  if  by  a  rollcall  vote  we  defeat  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
thereby  i-etain  the  Williams  amendment 
our  conferees  will  be  in  a  stronge:  posi- 
tion Perhaps  even  the  Hous?  may  ac- 
cept the  bill  without  a  conference  We 
could  show  that  by  record  vote  we  in- 
sisted upon  the  amendment  When  the 
conferees  w  ent  to  conference  they  would 
go  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the  yea- 
and-i.ay  vote  on  the  amendment  Both 
the  Hou.se  and  the  conferees  would  know 
how  the  Senate  felt  about  the  amend- 
ment 

Let  us  not  forget  we  sent  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  before  I  will  read 
what  was  said  during  the  debate  m  the 
House  concerning  this  particular  pro- 
posal 

Mr  Passmak  M.--  Si.>taker,  ihere  Is  on!y  one 
amendment  fl.xing  a  ceiling  on  the  interest 
rates  that  can  be  charged  by  the  recipiei.ts 
of  loans  from  the  fund  I  have  discussed 
thi.s  amendment  with  the  Severn!  Depart- 
ment head.s  concerned  and  they  tell  nie 
Uaey  cannot  live  with  11.  ai:id  tlial  li  we  tire 
going  to  get  along  with  the  program  they 
would  have  to  have  the  right  to  establish  the 
Interest  rates 

So  I  am  not  asking  for  a  conference  I 
am  merely  disagreeing  to  the  Senate  rtmend- 
ment  and  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

M.-^.  Tabeh    You  mean  see  the  light? 

Mr    F\s6M.'kN    Yes. 

ri.e  Speaklr.  Is  there  objection  to  Uic  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection 

That  is  all  the  conversation  th»  re  was 
concerning  the  bill. 

Thus  the  House  brushed  off  an 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  with 
the  approval  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  This  Treasury  Depart- 
ment official  told  not  only  me.  but  al.so 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  he  agreed  to 
Its  adoption  .Smce  that  time  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  has 
come  to  me  and  .said  that  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  would  not  work.  We 
have  before  the  Senate  today  letteis 
showing  that  the  departments  want  the 
amendment  removenl.  but  they  give  no 
valid  reasons.  They  want  it  removed 
because  then  the  departments  would 
have  no  string.-^  on  the  fund  and  recip- 
ients could  charge  interest  rates  of  12 
or  15  percent 
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I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  i.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
wedded  to  the  principle  that  we  are  not 
going  to  advance  American  money  to 
any  group  in  South  America  and  then 
permit  those  recipients  to  extract  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  from  the  people 
of  those  countries.  That  is  the  principle 
we  are  defending  here.  The  hands  of 
the  conferees  would  be  strengthened  if 
we  vote  with  the  full  understanding  that 
when  we  vote  we  are  telling  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  we  stand  back  of  the  principle 
of  the  Williams  amendment 

I  would  like  to  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
ordered  at  this  time  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  which  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  Williams  amendment.  I 
hope  we  can  ovei"whelmingly  defeat  his 
motion  and  thereby  have  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
insist  upon  its  position.  The  Senate 
has  taken  cognizance  of  this  subject 
today.  There  has  been  tremendous 
concern  expressed  over  the  subject.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  shame  for  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  so 
that  it  can  register  its  will.  This 
amendment  has  a  great  bearing  on  the 
possible  success  of  this  new  program  for 
Latin  America.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  insist  on  his  request  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
principle  of  this  amendment  is  impor- 
tant not  only  in  this  instance  but  in 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program  if  we 
are  to  carry  out  principles  as  outlined 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of 
whatever  funds  we  do  give  go  to  the 
people  themselves  and  not  to  some 
group  that  can  take  the  money  and  ex- 
ploit its  own  people  with  it 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  reque.st 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.      HAYDEN.     Mr.      President.      I 
should   like  to   withdraw   my   proposal 
and    ask    for    a    conference    with    the 
House.     I  believe  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
asked  for  a  conference  before  I  should 
like  to  have  an  expression  of  the  Senate 
on  the  motion.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant. We  can  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  it  is  and 
obtain  an  expression  of  the  Senate. 
Let  us  defeat  that  motion.  Then  no 
one  can  misunderstand  our  position  or 
intention. 

Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,   as  I  understand  it 
even   though   the   yeas   and   nays    have 
been  ordered,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  .Appropriations  still  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  motion  he  has 
made.     Is  that  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  No,  I 
do  not  believe  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Permis- 
sion to  withdraw  the  motion  requires 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr  MANSFIELD      I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  WILLIAxMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  objectives 
of  the  amendment  A  short  while  ago 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 
statfd  a  position  which  I  believe  is  quite 
sound.  I  think  there  are  some  reasons 
why  a  better  formula  than  a  rinid  8-per- 
cent formula  could  be  worked  out.  But 
basically,  if  wp  do  not  attack  the  interest 
rate  problem  in  connection  with  our 
loans,  which  are  in  turn  to  be  reloaned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  that  we  want 
to  reach  in  Latin  America,  and  put  .some 
kind  of  =,'uidelines  that  are  specific  on  the 
use  of  that  money  by  the  people  who  will 
borrow  it,  then  we  will  still  bo  back  in  the 
same  race  that  we  have  been  in  here- 
tofore. 

For  instance.  I  know  that  in  a  certain 
area  in  South  .America  the  loaning  in- 
stitution pays  the  depositor  10  percent 
on  his  checking  account  and  charges  the 
borrower  28  percent  I  know  of  plenty 
of  other  places  where  the  intere.st  rates 
are  anywhere  from   18  to  24  txrceni. 

Here  is  the  ix)mt  we  must  keep  in 
mind.  I  have  respect  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-.Amencan  Devel- 
opment Bank.  They  are  able,  capable 
people  They  are  bankers,  and  most  of 
them  are  highly  trained  men 

But  let  us  remember  that  those  people 
have  been  rai.sed.  nurtured,  and  have  op- 
erated in  the  Latm  American  school  of 
banking  and  its  correspondent  interest 
rates  and  charges  and  service  additions, 
whatever  they  are.  and  their  attitude,  if 
they  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices. 
might  not  entirely  comport  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
rate  for  the  use  of  money 

I  expect  to  .support  the  request  of  the 
.Senator  from  Delaware  I  aeam  .say  I 
hope  a  formula  can  be  worked  out  which 
will  not  establish  a  rieid  rate  of  8  per- 
cent, but  that  a  formula  with  guidelines 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  give  as- 
surance and  direction  to  tJiase  who  would 
handle  the  money  that  interest  rates 
will  not  be  exorbitant,  and  that  they 
will  be  within  the  reasonable  acceptance 
limits,  not  only  for  the  borrower,  but  for 
the  financial  systems  which  operate  in 
those  countries  Some  discretion,  I  be- 
lieve must  be  indulced  in  I  think  we 
have  to  allon  .-^me  di.scretion  But  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  establish  some  better 
guidelines  for  the  u.se  of  .American  co- 
operative assistance,  we  will  see  further 
chaos  and  we  will  .see  very  little  progress 
toward  the  accomph.shment  of  the  things 
that  must  be  accomplished  in  Latin 
America 

Basically,  the  object  is  the  creation  of 
a  great  big  middle  class  in  Latin  America 
That    IS    very    important       There    are 
many    tools   that   can   be    used    to   help 
along  with  the  accomplishment  of  that 


purpose.    One  of  them  is  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  could  not  be  more  m  agiee- 
ment  with  what  the  S<»nator  from  Iowa 
has  said.  The  principle,  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  beheve,  is  very  .sound  We  should 
incorporate  it  in  the  legislation.  It  has 
no  effect  if  mentioned  m  the  report  only. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  have  insisted  on 
a  record  vote.  The  Senate  can  then  ex- 
press its  sentiments  and  back  up  our 
conferee.<v  They  can  then  go  into  con- 
ference and  maintain  our  position  I  am 
confident  that  something  can  be  de- 
veloped which  will  be  workable  and 
which  will  make  certain  that  any  money 
we  furnish  will  go  to  the  people  who 
need  it  and  not  to  some  gioup  which 
would  use  the  money  to  exploit  the.se 
people  in  our  name  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  pasition  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  on  that  point  I  hope  we 
can  have  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate expressing  our  supp>ort  of  the  sound 
principle  that  there  must  be  a  rea.son- 
able  ceiling  on  the  interest  charged  on 
any  money  which  is  loaned  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Without  my 
amendment  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
the  statement  he  has  just  made  I 
would  have  the  Senate  keep  m  mmd  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latm  American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  Senators  Aiken  and 
Capehart  are  also  members.  I  wjsh  to 
say  most  respectfully  to  our  friends  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
thus  IS  a  good  example  of  action  being 
taken  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  contravenes  the  policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
We  have  a  job  to  do  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  lespect  to 
Latin  America.  We  are  trying  to  u.se 
our  influence  to  get  reforms  t'st.ablish(^ 
that  are  needed — tax  reform  and  inter- 
est reform.  I  know  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  do  .so,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  kind  of  conference  re- 
port is  inconsistent  with  the  very  thing 
that  the  Senators  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  are  trying  to  do  in 
having  Latin  American  countries  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  with  respect 
to  this  kind  of  loan 

If  we  adopt  this  kind  of  conference  re- 
poit.  with  a  'sky  is  the  limit"  provision, 
so  to  st)eak.  we  will  ,say.  m  efTect  to  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Your  own 
Appropriations  Committee  adopted  a  re- 
port that  puts  no  limit  on  the  mterest 
rate.  Yet  you  want  us  to  make  reforms 
in  the  interest  rate." 

I  say  that  we  on  those  two  committees 
must  get  together  Hei-e  is  a  chance  to 
get  together.  I  am  sure  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  where  the  House  will 
determine  these  matters  without  any 
consideration  to  the  desires  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  close  by  saying,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  pointed  out  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated,  we 
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ai-e  not  saying  that  we  must  u.se  language 
which  provides  for  8  percent  under  all 
circumstances  without  any  pos.sible  ad- 
justment but  we  are  saying  that  we 
should  .send  it  back  and  .see  what  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference  I  believe 
that  in  a  very  real  .sen.se  a  good  deal  of 
our  Latin  Amrncan  ix)hcy  is  packaged 
up  in  this  problem  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr  AIKEN  The  bentiment  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  seems  to  be  very 
clearly  in  favor  of  having  this  matter 
go  to  conference  I  did  not  think  earlier 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  its  going 
to  conference  However.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  will  be  verj-  glad  to  vote  to  send 
it  to  conference  That  means  voting; 
against  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  In  so  doing  I  wLsh  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  not  ^t  \oting  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  an  arbitrary  ceiling 
of  8  ptucent  with  respect  to  all  loans 
that  may  be  made  m  Latin  America,  but 
for  the  purpo.<ie  of  gettmu  the  matter 
to  conference,  m  the  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  may 
duly  deliberate  on  it  and  come  up  with 
the  proper  phraseology  \Ahich  will  ac- 
complish the  pun)osf  which  all  of  us 
have,  and  that  is  to  prevent  usury  on 
any  American  money  uhich  may  be  made 
available  to  Latm  American  .States 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield'  < 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  CLARK  I  would  like  to  a.s.sociate 
myself  with  the  remark.-,  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  the  strong  jwsition  he  has 
taken  on  this  matt*'r  by  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  .shall  cer- 
tainly support  him  in  the  effort  to  fix 
a  rea.sonable  ceiling  on  the  interest  that 
can  be  charKed  by  Latin  American  Re- 
publics for  lending  this  money,  which  is. 
in  reality,  money  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

I  firmly  beheve.  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  that  we  must  make  the 
money  available  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BusHl  has  said,  this  is  similar  to  the 
sums  of  money  that  we  make  available 
to  our  own  people  in  connection  with 
our  own  subsidy  programs  in  endeavor- 
ing to  help  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  large  I  again  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port him 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  .so  that 
I  may  addres.s  a  parliamentary  uiquiiv 
to  the  Chair'' 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  vield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  As  I  understand,  the 
motion  which  is  presently  before  the 
Senate  is  for  the  Senate  to  recede  on  the 
Williams  amendment      Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  the  event  that  mo- 
tion were  siistained  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  make  a  fur- 
ther motion  to  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence    Is  that  correct' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  any- 
thing further  v  as  to  be  done,  that  would 
be  the  ca.se:  yes 

Mr    DIRKSEN      To  make  it  clear    if 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Dela 
ware  is  sustained,  then  it  will  be  neces- 
.sary    to   send    the   bill   back   to   confer- 
ence     Is  that  correct ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  would  make  this 
suggestion  Let  us  get  on  with  our  vot- 
ing on  the  Williams  amendment  I  hoi>e 
even-  .'^senator  will  vote  for  it:  that  then 
eveiT  Senator  will  vote  for  the  motion 
to  .send  the  bill  to  conference 

Mr  WILLIAM.'^  of  Delaware  That 
would  be  wonderful  if  every  Senator 
voted  to  reject  the  Hayden  motion  and 
thereby  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the 
W'llKim.'^  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ciuestion  is  on  the  motion  to  lecede  from 
the  Senate  amendment 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  have 
the  yeas  and  nay.s  been  ordered  on  the 
motion'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and   nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  dis- 
like to  delay  the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  a 
matter  on  which  a  very  happy  termina- 
tion has  been  reached  However,  there 
are  .some  things  that  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate:  this  will 
al.so  .serve  the  purpose  perhaps,  of  mak- 
ing clearer  the  viewpoint  of  another 
Member  of  the  Senate,  for  u.se  in  the 
confereiice  which  will  follow 

I  predicate  my  remarks  oil  this  pro- 
posal on  the  fact  that,  while  this  is  not 
techincally  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  substance  that  is  exactly  what 
it  is.  Most  of  us  recall,  I  am  sure,  the 
message  .sent  to  Congre.ss  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  5  or  6  weeks  ago.  in  which  he 
criticized  the  foreign  aid  program  very 
se\  erely  and  in  great  detail  Ttie  second 
sentence  of  his  me.ssage  reads : 

Existing  Jorelgii  aid  prr>grams  and  concepts 
are  largely  iin«atislaclory  and  unsvuted  for 
our  needs  liiid  for  the  needs  of  the  under- 
rto\  eloped   world    as   it   enters   the  sixties. 

Til  en  he  went  on  to  say 

If  our  forelen  aid  funds  are  to  be  pru- 
dently and  effeottvely  used,  we  need  a  whole 
new  set  of  basic  concepts  and  principles. 

The  fifth  principle  that  he  lists  in  his 
mes.sage  reads: 

Special  attention  to  tliose  nations  most 
willing  .ind  able  u>  moblUze  their  own  re- 
source*, make  necessarj-  social  and  economic 
reforms.  eng;ige  in  long-range  planning,  and 
make  the  other  efTort.s  necessary  if  these  arc 
U)  reach  the  stage  of  self -sustaining  growth 

The  thrust  of  that  sentence  is  that 
we  .should  pay  special  attention  to  thOvse 
nations  which  are  willing  to  make  nec- 
essary social  and  economic  reforms.  We 
certainly  will  not  be  contributing  to  that 
effort  of  social  and  economic  reforms  if 
we  lend  money  to  South  America  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  then  have  it  loaned 
by  those  countries  at  much  larger  rates 
of  interest,  running  from  15  percent  to 
25  percent  Tliat  will  simply  be  per- 
petuating the  vei'y  feudalistic  system 
which  now  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  ba.ses 
for  the  critin.sm  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram, to  which  the  President  has  called 
our  attention. 

Consider  what  the  President  has  sug- 
gested.   To  use  his  own  language 

In.  short,  this  Coiigress  at  this  session 
must  make  possible  a  dramatic  turning 
point  in  the  troubled  history  of  foreign  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  world  We  mu5l  say 
to  the  less-dp\elo]>ef1  i.aiions  if  they  are 
willing  to  unaertake  neces.sary  internal  re- 
form and  aell-help  -  and  to  the  other  in- 
dustrialized niiiions,  if  they  are  willing  to 
undertake  .i  much  greater  effort  on  a  much 
broader  scale — that  we  then  Intend  during 
this  coming  decade  nf  development  to  achie\e 
a  decisive  turnaround  in  the  fate  of  the  less- 
developed  world,  looking  toward  the  ulti- 
mate day  when  all  nations  can  be  self-re- 
liant and  wht-n  loreign  aid  will  no  longer  oe 
needed 

What  did  the  President  say  concerning 
what  should  be  done? 

To  me«t  the  varied  needs  of  many  nations, 
the  new  aid  administri^tlon  wiH  have  a  flex- 
ible set  of  tools.  c<x)rdlnhted  and  shaped  to 
fit  p-AcVi  national  development  program:  the 
gran?  or  sale  (for  either  local  currency  or 
dollars  with  special  repayment  termsi  of 
surplus  foods,  equipment  and  other  items 
technical  assistance,  skilled  manpower  irom 
the  Peace  Corps:  development  grants;  tran- 
sitional sustninlnp  or  emergency  grants; 
development  loans  ref>ayable  in  local  cur- 
rency, and  de\elopment  loans  repayable  in 
dollars  with  special  terms  of  repayment  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  recipient  country 
These  tools  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
with  loan  and  investment  guarantees  to 
private  enterprise.  « 

The  instrument  of  primary  en.phasls — the 
single  mrxst  Important  tool — will  be  long- 
term  development  loans  at  low  or  no  rates  of 
Interest  repayable  In  dollars  and  designed 
to  promote  growth  in  those  less -developed 
nations  which  have  a  real  chance  for  ulti- 
mate self-reliance  but  which  lack  the  ability 
to  serMce  loans  from  normal  lending  insti- 
tutions Tlie  term*  of  repayment  will  vary 
from  as  long  .is  50  years  for  those  countries 
just  starting  on  the  road  to  development 
to  a  much  shorter  pericxl  of  time  for  those 
countries  that  are  neartng  the  stage  of  self- 
sufficient  growth 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable  to 
outright  grants,  or  "soft  loans  '  repayable  in 
l.x-al  currencies  that  are  of  little  benefit  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  emphasis  on 
low  or  Interest-Iree  loans  Is  not  designed  to 
undercut  other  institutions  The  objective 
Is  to  rely  on  flexibility  In  the  repayment  pe- 
riod and  the  requirement  of  ultimate  dollar 
repayment  for  insuring  strict  accountancy 
while  meeting  individual  needs  In  an  area 
not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on  normal 
terms 

Lending  on  these  terms  is  not  normal 
banking  practice  We  are  banking  on  the 
en.prgence  over  coming  years  and  decades 
of  a  group  ol  independent  growing  self-re- 
liant nations 

There  we  have  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram. We  have  the  new  concept.  And 
we  have  available  to  us  now.  not  only  by 
voting  to  send  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference, but  also  by  holding  fast  to  our 
position  there,  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  for  changing  the  concept  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent IS  relying  to  improve  that  proeram 
and  to  make  it  an  effective  and  proper 
instrumentality  of  our  foreign  policy 

If  we  recede  from  this  amendment, 
and  accept  the  House  position  on  this 
point    we   will   indeed   be  distorting   the 
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F*resident's  concept  for  an  unproved  f^r- 
eign  aid  program, 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  holding  so  tena- 
ciously' to  his  proposal.  I  hope  that  when 
the  conferees  go  into  conference,  they 
will  hold  just  as  tenaciously  to  the 
amendment.  If  they  do  not.  we  vk  ill  be 
denying  one  of  the  important  means  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness,  quality,  and 
cal:ber  of  the  foreign  aid  prorram  and 
Its  underlying  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  from   Delaware   yield  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  express  my 
concurrence  in  the  views  just  declared 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr 
Hrl'sk.a  ]  and  to  reaffirm  my  support  of 
the  views  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  this  vitaJ  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  I 
understand  the  motion  now  pendint;,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr. 
HaydekI,  would  delete  the  so-called  "Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  amendment  which 
provides  for  a  ceilin?  on  the  interest 
rates.  A  vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  and  thus  to  set 
a  ceiling  on  the  interest  rates  would  be 
a  vote  of  "nay."  or  a  vote  j?a:n.'^r  the 
Hayden  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ekiaware  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mj-.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  explanatloli.  I  simply  wish  it 
to  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wa.s 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  wa.-  voted 
into  the  bill.  The  other  body  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  conference  and  refused  to 
accept  the  Williams  of  Delaware  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore,  the  vote  we  are  about  to 
take — and  I  trust  it  will  be  a  unanimous 
vote  of  "nay" — will  reaffirm  the  position 
of  the  Senate  on  this  particular  que.'-tion 
Then  we  will  ask  fo;-  a  conference  with 
.the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I>!awar*^  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  there  will 
be  no  mi.vunderstanding.  a  vote  "nay" 
will  be  a  vote  to  support  the  original 
position  of  the  Senate  as  the  bill  wa.'=; 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  Williams 
of  Delaware  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Ihati.s 
correct  As  I  understand,  the  vote  at 
this  particular  time  is  on  the  question  of 
reafSrmmg  the  Senate  s  position  af  ttie 
lime  it  adopted  tlie  so-called  Williams 
of  Delaware  amendment.  If  the  Senate 
reafSrms  that  position  by  rejecting  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
next  action  will  automatically  be  a  mo- 
tion to  lequest  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Several  Senators    Vote'  Votel 


7  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .     The  question  is 

on  at^reeinp  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  yeas  and  nays  liave 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

ihi^  u,u'kjiativt'  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Ml-  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr 
Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Grukningi,  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  M.  NAM.^RA  ; .  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  fuither  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  Bl^klfv  1  is  neces- 
sarily absent! 

I  further  announce  tliat.  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr,  Gkuekingi,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  l  Mr.  McNamaraI  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMi  Bl^kleyI. 
would  each  vote  '  nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1 
is  necessarily  ab,sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  0, 
nays  93,  as  follows. 
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McGee  Younij.  Ohio 
Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Gruenlng  Morton 
McNamara 


So  Mr.  Haydevs  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr   President,  I  move 

that  the  Senate  further  in.sist  on  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Presid- 
ing OflRcer  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 

of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  aerreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr  Hayden.  Mr, 
Chavez.  Mr,  Eli.endfr.  Mr.  Hii.l,  Mr, 
Humphrey.  Mr  Bridges.  Mr.  Salton- 
STMr.  and  Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  p>art  of   the  Senate. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON.  SOK 
KI  LEE.  MAJORITY  LEADER. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
REIPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,     Mr    President,  we 
are    very   privileged   to   have   a   distin- 


guished and  honored  guest  and  friend  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I 
take  this  moment  to  present  him  and  to 
ask  our  colleagues  to  welcome  him  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  affection  which 
we  the  American  people  have  for  the 
people  of  Korea, 

These  are  very  troubled  days  for  that 
Kreat  country  and  those  great  people. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  these  mo- 
ments of  decision. 

Mr  President,  the  gentleman  I  am 
pnvilfged  to  present  is  Mr  Sok  K;  Lee, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

To  Mr.  Lee.  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
we  extend  our  good  wishes  and  cordial 
welcome, 

1  Applause.  Senators  rising! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  biographic  Information 
concerning  the  Honorable  Sok  Ki  Lee, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BlOCaAPHU        iNrORMATIOM      CONCESNINC      T)iE 

Honorable  Les  Sok-ki,  Mxmbxx  or  the 
Korean  National  Assemblt  and  a  Partici- 
pant IN  THE  Leader  Exchawce  Program  or 

THE    DEP^RTMENT    OE    STATE 
PEXSONAL    DATA 

Full  name:  Lee  Sok-kl. 

Bom  January  2.  1907,  In  Priyo-ftin,  South 
Chungchong  Province, 

Home  address:  14-19,  2-ka,  Ch&ngcbung- 
donf?.  Choong-ku.  Seoul 

Knowle(}g«  oi  EngUah:  Needs  Interpreter 

Present  position: 

Majority  leader  of  the  National  Assembl>. 
Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea) ;  Demo- 
cratic Party, 

Member  of  the  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication Committee  of  the  Korsan  Na- 
tional   Assembly, 

Academic   background : 

Graduate  of  the  Keljyo  Law  College,  Tukjo. 
March  1931. 

Bachelor  uf  laws  degree  from  Chuu  Uni- 
versity. Tokyo,   1939 

Previous  positions: 

Democratic  Party  opposition  floor  leader 
In   the   National   Assembly,    1954-58 

Has  been  member  of  the  National  A-s-vmbly 
1950-68.  and  was  reelected  for  a  4- year  term 
In  July  1960. 

Judge  of  the  Impeachment  Court.  1951. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion,   1950. 

Vice  Mayor  of  Seoul,  1948-50. 

Mayor,  Taejon  City.  1946-48 

OfBclal  In  the  South  Chungchong  Provin- 
cial Government.  1945—46 

County  government  official,  1941-45. 

Publications:  "A  Summarized  Review  of 
My  Parliamentary  Activities",  volume  1 
i  1953  1 .  volume  2  ( 1958 ) . 

Membership   In  r^rganlzatlons: 

Democratic  Party  (Chief  of  the  Finance 
Section) 

Ctvll  Rights  Protection  League  (executUe 
secretary » , 

Fair  Election  Promotion  Committee  (vice 
chairman). 

Bo.-u-d  of  directors  of  the  Dongkuk  Wom- 
an's College. 

Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Foreign  Language  College. 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States: 

Political  partie«r  In  the  United  States, 
especially  at  Stale  and  precinct  level :  or- 
ganization, functioning  and  asjiistance  re- 
ceived from  national  headquarters. 

The  orgnnization  and  procedures  for  hold- 
ing elections,  local  and  national,     Mr.  Lee  is 


especiaily  lnt,erei>led  in  tlip  mechanical  as- 
pects, mcludliig  bupplies 

The  role  and  activities  ot  interest  groupt, 
and  pressure  gmups  in  American  political 
life  nonpartisan  a.s  well  a.s  partisan,  and  In- 
cluding labor    b>i8ine8*  and  women's  group? 

Educational  actnitie--  o!  American  trade 
unions 

The  police  bystem  in  variou.i  cine?  and 
States. 

Tlie  tovu-l6t  industry  and  activities  for  the 
promotion  of  tourism 

Social  security  and  xmemployment  insur- 
ance systems 

Representative  example*  c>(  educational, 
industrial,  agruiiliural  and  social  institu- 
tions 

Social  customs  i»ru(   home  lite 

Sites  of  »ceni(    Hiid   K'"i'er,.l    ihterest. 


.MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

.\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sciuatives.  by  Mr  Maiirei  one  of  itJ> 
reading  clerks,  announced  ihai  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.s.>>ed  wiliioul  amendmenl 
the  jomt  resolution  'S,J  Res  89'  to 
amend  section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  an  interim  in- 
crease in  the  aulhot  izalion  lor  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  b.v  the  Federal  Hou.s- 
mg  Administration 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  tlie 
House  had  agreed  to  the  anundmenus 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR  6100'  to 
amend  title  VI  of  Die  Merchant  Maiirx 
Act  1936,  to  autho:i/.e  (>ff-M'a,son  cruise^ 
by  American-flag  pasM-n*:*':    \e.ssels. 


I 


EFT-'IGY   MOUNDS   NATIONAL 
MONUMENT    IOWA 

Mi  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  !  Mr  Millek  I  has 
reported  today  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulai  Affairs  a  bill — H  R 
•''■'iVl — providuiE  for  tlie  addition  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  EffiKV  Mounds  National 
.Monument.  Iowa 

I  ask  unanimous  con.vnt  for  the  mi- 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bill  because 
of  .some  extenuating  ciicumstances 
namely,  that  tht'  bill  relates  to  a  public 
purposne  park  facilitv  that  will  be  dedi- 
cated thi?  coming  Saturdav   w.   loua 

Rather  than  e.xplain  the  bill  I  should 
li^e  to  have  that  done  by  thf  Senatoi 
from  Iowa  I  meiejy  want  to  .say  it  ha.s 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader 
and  »Tth  the  majority  leader  and  has 
the  unanimoiLs  support  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .^ffalrs, 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  ron.sent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consideia- 
tiun  of  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  <Mr 
Smith  of  Ma.s.sachusett,s  ui  the  chair) 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Ijigislativf  Ci  erk      A  bill   <HR 
5.S71»   pro\ndin>.'  for  thf  addition  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Kff\'j.y  .Mounds  National 
Mf>nument    Iowa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill-' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  MIIJ.ER  Mr  Presidf-nt  I  tliank 
the  Senator  from  tlic  State  of  Minne- 
sota for  his  graciousness  in  allowing  u."- 
to  take  up  the  bill  at  this  time  The  bill 
was    introduced    at    the   request   of    the 


Department  ol  liie  Interior,  and  the  re- 
quest was  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  on  March  3, 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House.  It  wa.'- 
re[x>rted  unanimously  this  morning  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs,  with  the  hop>e  the  Sen- 
ate could  pas.s  the  bill  this  afternoon 
because  of  the  dedication  ceiemony  on 
Saltiida.v 

It  provides  fur  tlie  appropriation  of 
$2,000  to  acquire  some  72  additional  acres 
for  this  monument  The  remainder  of 
the  land  w  hich  totals  272  acres,  is  owned 
by  the  Fedtral  Government, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment 

If  Uiere  \n-  no  amendmenl  to  be  pro- 
posed the  question  is  on  the  thud  read- 
inii  ol  the  bill 

The  bill  'HR  5571)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  readme  was  read  the  third  time 
and  pa.s.sed 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratioi, 
of  the  bill  S  1021'  to  authorize  a  pro- 
u'lam  of  Federal  financial  assi.stance  for 
oducation 

Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
question    is  on   agreeing    to   the   motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr 
Cotton  1 

Ml    COTTON      Mr  President 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yu-ln  without  losing  the 
floor? 

Mr  COTTON  Before  I  yield  may  i 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
mrnt  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
veas  and  nays  are  requested 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  and  I  assure  you,- Mr  President 
I  shall  not  be  \erbo.se.  I  should  like  U) 
ask  about  the  propram  for  the  remainder 
of  thf  day  and  tomorrow,  and  particu- 
larly with  iTff lence  to  a  possible  se.s.sion 
on  Saturday  A  preat  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  reservations  to  \io 
home  They  have  si>eeches  to  make  and 
business  of  a  character  I  cxpre.ss  to  the 
majority  leader  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  Saturday  session  and  that,  at  a 
noimal  hour  both  today  and  tomorrow 
the  Senate  might  find  it  appropriate  to 
adjourn 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  in 
answer  to  the  question  rai.sed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  there  will  be 
no  .session  on  Saturday.  We  will  meet 
tomorrow,  and  we  will  come  in  Monday. 

I  ha\e  been  discu-ssing  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  interested  Members 
on  both  sides  the  po.ssibihty  of  a  time 
limitation  bemg  .set  to  cover  the  various 
amendments  to  be  offered,  let  us  say 
after  today,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  covering  10  hours  on  the  bill 
Itself 

If  there  are  no  objections  to  such  a 
request  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanmious 


consent  that,  begiiining  tomorrow.  2 
houis  be  allocated  to  each  amendment. 
1  hour  to  a  side,  and  10  hours  be  allo- 
cated to  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingui-shed  majority  leader  yield  ■ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Has  the  majonty 
leader  checked  wuli  ihe  Senator  from 
Mi.s-si.ssippi  iMr,  Eastland  i  on  this  mat- 
ter':' He  indicated  he  might  want  to 
make  a  six>ech  ol  some  length  on  the 
matter 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  No,  I  missed  mm, 
unfortunately.  I  intended  to  confer 
with  him  Bin  if  this  request  is  agreed 
to.  there  will  be  an  appropriate  amount 
of  tune  .set  aside  for  him, 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
S<'nator  yield  for  a  .suggestion"' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes. 

Mr  MORSE  I  should  like  to  suggest. 
and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  con- 
tain, a  section  on  modification,  and  that 
IS  that  It  would  not  be  applicable  to  any 
amendment  which  might  in\ol\e  any 
issue  of  civil  rights 

Mr  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  know  of  no  such  issue  involved 
ui  the  present  bill  or  the  possibihty  of 
any  such  i.ssue  being  raised.  But  1  did 
want  to  protect  tlie  interests  of  the  .sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  has 
not  asked  me  to  do  so.  and  I  do  not 
know  what  his  intentions  are  in  the 
matter,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
distinguLshed  majority  leader  would 
check  with  hi/n  before  agreement  on  this 
unanimous-con.sent  request. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  and  to 
state  that  I  had  him  in  mind,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  satisfied  with  this  agree- 
men; :  and.  just  to  make  certain.  I  will 
extend  the  time  from  10  hours  to  12 
hours,  and  a.ssure  tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  be  taken  care  of 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President  first. 
I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  presume  it  will  take  more 
time  on  the  so-called  redistribution  for- 
mula than  IS  contemplated 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes.  indeed 

Mr  DIRKSEN  And  we  shall  have  to 
allow  extra  lime  I  would  gather  12 
hours  on  the  bill  would  be  ample  Inci- 
dentally I  exp>ect  to  make  some  ex- 
tended remarks  on  the  bill,  also  Now 
}f  the  so  called  parochial  school  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  bill.  IS  submitted.  I  would  be  of  the 
impression  it  would  take  a  little  longer 
time 

May  I  then  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  majority  leader,  with  this  kind  of 
discission,  that  the  request  not  be  pre- 
sented until  tomorrow  ? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Sena- 
tor allow  me  to  state  that  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  those  two  particular 
amendments  we  should  allocate  to  each 
of  them  4  hours,  to  be  divided  2  hours 
to  a  side  with  all  other  amendments 
having  2  hours,  1  hour  to  a  side  and  12 
hours  on  the  bil!'.^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  was  goinp  to  a.sk 
my  dislinguhshed   friend   from   Georgia, 
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who  has  an  amendment  to  section  2 
which  I  gather  deals  generally  with  the 
denial  of  funds  where  the  inteerration 
issue  is  involved 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed  not.  The 
integration  issued  not  involved  in  any 
way.  The  amendrtvent  merely  seeks  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WWfare  in  their 
desire  to  assure  the  i-esjjective  States 
that  not  one  shred  of  Federal  control 
will  be  involved  in  this  issue.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  so-called  Talmadup 
amendment  What  it  would  do  as  I 
understand  it.  is  that  which  has  been 
said  many  times  by  practically  every 
Senator  on  this  floor  It  would  proMdp 
that  Federal  aid  does  not  mean  Pede!  al 
control,  to  become  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lation, if  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President  as  1 
read  the  language  of  the  amendment  ot 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
which  is  sought  to  be  added  at  the  end 
of  section  103,  which  in  turn  is  an  in- 
terdiction on  any  administrative  office! 
with  respect  to  school  curricula,  and  so 
forth,  the  amendment  would  add  the 
provision:  "or  withhold  any  funds  which 
wouM  be  provided  for  under  this  Act  " 

So  if  something  in  that  field  comes 
up  no  employee  no  officer,  no  depart- 
ment head  and  ik)  agency  under  the 
amendment,  could  withhold  funds 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  the  bill  now. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  Pi-e,sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  interpret  the  lan- 
guage correctly.  I  simply  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  I  might,  conceivably,  offer 
an  amendment  on  that  sub,itK"t  in  affir- 
mative form.  I  have  religiously  kept  my 
hands  off  until  now.  but  we  have  con- 
sidered one  amendment  and  have  dis- 
posed of  it.  I  thought  if  that  were  the 
intent,  then  I  would  feel  free  from  anv 
self-imposed  objection  I  might  have  or 
from  any  self-imposed  discipline  on 
that  subject,  and  I  miuht  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.    DIRKSEN      I    simplv    \visl:ed    to 
be    sure    that    I    was    amply    protected 
since  it  no  doubt  v  ould  stir  up  di.scu.s- 
sion. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE  and  Mr  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yie'd  fir.-t  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  TALMADGR  The  .Senators 
reading  of  the  language  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  lanuuace  has  no  connotation 
except  that  which  the  able  Senator  has 
read. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows 
the  control  over  money  has  an  enor- 
mous effect  on  the  disposition  of  poli- 
cies by  any  agency,  be  it  local  State,  or 
Federal. 

I  have  been  the  Grovernor  of  my  State 
When  I  was  Governor.  I  was  the  sole 
director  of  the  budget  If  one  wi.she.s 
to  influence  a  policy,  one  can  do  it  by 
the  mere  threat  to  withhold  funds.  The 
conu-ol  over  the  pui'se  strings,  of  cour.^e. 
is  the  greatest  control  one  can  pos.-ibiy 
have  in  any  sovernmental  ai;ency. 


Mr   DIRKSEN      I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  would  oppose  with  the 
greatest  of  vigor  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  f-.-om  Georgia  It  is  precisely 
what  we  defeated  overwhelmingly  I 
havt'  heard  rumors  that  the  amendment 
IS  somethin'?  \n  1  jch  is  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted 

Mr   MORSE.     Oh 

Mr  JAVITS     Bv  somebody. 

Mr  MORSE      Not  bv  me. 

Mr  JAVITS  Certainly  not  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Therefore.  I 
should  like  to  hear  again  the  unani- 
mous-con.sent  request,  in  order  to  b*- 
sure  that  we  shall  have  adequate  time 
to  take  care  of  an  amendment  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion  would  result  in  the 
probable  destrucnon  of  any  effort  at  this 
-'  s.-Kjp.  to  have  Eederal  aid  to  education, 
beciiuiie  it  wouJd  start  a  chaui  reaction 

Fii.st  we  would  have  this  amendment 
and  then  would  come  an  amendment 
agairL-t  .segregation  Tht-n  other  Sen- 
ators would  pick  up  other  ideas  for  .sim- 
ilar anu'ndment.s  The  discipline,  whicli 
ha»s  so  far  resulted  in  the  bnngn.g  of  the 
bill  to  the  point  it  ha^  irached.  will  be 
completely  shattered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  So  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  .NeA  York  has  rai.sed  the  ques- 
tion. I  thuik  I  .should  say,  on  behalf  of 
myself  as  well  as  other  Senators,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oiegon  has  said,  there 
has  been  no  commitment  made  by  any- 
one, that  I  know  of.  .so  fur  as  the  Tal- 
n:adge  amendment  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  request  goes,  whst  I  re- 
quested was  that  beginning  tomorrow,  2 
hour.s  be  allocated  for  each  anu-ndment. 

1  hour  to  a  side:  and  that  for  the  Coop- 
er-Javits  amendment  and  the  parochial 
.school  amendment,  4  hours  be  allocated. 

2  hours  to  a  side,  and  tliat  there  be  al- 
located 12  hour.s  on  the  bill 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  GOIJDWATER  and 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  addie.^.ed  the 
Chair. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  First  I  yield  to  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  a  .so-called  freedom  of 
choice  amendmellf.  It  will  take  me  at 
least  an  hour  to  explain  the  amendment. 
I  think  there  is  some  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  should  like  to  be  assured  that 
I  shall  have  at  least  an  e.xtra  hour 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  We  .should  be  de- 
lighted, between  us,  to  give  the  Senator 
the  time  he  needs  from  the  time  on  the 
bill,  to  fully  e.xplain  the  amendment. 

Mr    PROL"rY.     Not  less  than  1  hour. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  One  hour  on  the 
amendment,  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY'.     A  total  of  2  hours. 

Mr.  JAVITS  M:  President,  as  to 
tlie  Talmadge  amendmtr,t.  wf  may  need 
additional  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  thought  we  might 
make  an  e.xception  for  that  amendment 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
t:nguished  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
GoLDWATER  i  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 


Mr  GOLD  WATER  Mr  President,  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  must  ob- 
ject to  any  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment at  this  time.  I  shall  offe;  an 
amendment  concerning  parochial  and 
private  .schools  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  remo\e  teachers'  pay  f:om  the 
bill.  I  shall  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
bill.  Perhaps  I  shall  offer  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  They  aie  all  eli- 
gible. 

Mr  GOLDWAIER  The  two  amend- 
ments I  have  menUoned  in  particular — 
the  amendment  to  strike  teachers'  pav 
and  the  amendnient  on  parochial 
.school.s — I  am  «fure  will  require  far  more 
than  2  or  4  hours,  as  suggested  I  am 
sure  the  debate  on  the  Taknadge  amend- 
ment w  ill  require  much  longer  time  than 
even  the  di.stinguu>hed  Senator  from 
Georgia  fe<;.',  u  will  require 

I  do  n  •.  b<»lu've  with  respect  to  an 
important  is,siie  such  as  thi.s — when  we 
are  asked  in  effect  to  remove  responsi- 
bility from  the  local  level  and  to  place 
It  in  P>deral  hand.s — U;at  we  should  de- 
cide the  question  in  a  week  It  might 
take  2  weeks.  It  might  take  3  week.«; 
I  am  ;")repared  to  fight  this  as  long  as  it 
takes  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pu.shed  into 
voting  on  Friday  on  Monday  or  on  Tues- 
day When  the  vote  comes  naturally  I 
shall  not  obstruct  the  vote  I  .simply 
do  not  wi.sh  to  see  the  di.scassion  cut 
down  at  the  present  time,  so  I  .shall  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  withhold  his  objection. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Piesident.  I 
withhold  the  objection 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Ser^ator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  .simply 
wish  to  say  that  I  support  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s  and  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  aiii  not 
interested  m  how  much  time  is  allocated, 
but  I  am  certainly  interested  m  whether 
or  not  tiiei-e  does  exist  any  plan  by 
which  the  so-called  Talmadge  amend- 
ment may  not  be  given  adequate  tune 
for  discussion.  I  know  botli  s^de^  desire 
adequate  discussion. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
agreement  and  no  arrangement  of  sup- 
port, one  way  or  another,  on  that  amend- 
ment, because  there  were  stories  m  the 
morning  papers  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  read   them 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  certainly  should  be 
constrained  to  demand  such  time  as  Ls 
necessary  either  to  offer  or  to  support 
an  amendment  which  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  an  amendment  which, 
in  fact,  would  be  designed  to  protext  the 
civil  rights  of  all  persons  as  declared 
by   the  legislative  and  executive  bodies 

Therefore  a  chain  reaction  may  well 
start  here,  and  I  thinjc  we  will  need  ample 
time  to  discuss  the  proposal. 

I  make  no  comment  as  to  the  amount 
of  time. 

Mr   MANSFIELD, 
tile  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     I 
jority  leader. 

Mr    MANSFIELD 
.stand  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,    who   has    never   been    an    ob- 
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Mr.  President,  will 
yield  to  Uie  ma- 
I  can  wel!  under- 


sf ructionist.  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  position 
of  other  Senators 

Mr  SCOTT  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Senator  agree  on  time 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  simply  can- 
not do  .so  I  shall  withdraw  my  request 
at  this  time  but  I  think  in  all  fairness 
to  the  Senate  I  ought  to  say  that  s<^i  long 
as  we  are  not  going  to  meet  f^m  Saturday 
we  should  he  ready  to  start  coming  in 
very  early  beginning  Mondav  next  By 
"very  early  I  mean  9  o  clock  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  sessions  extendinu'.  for  the 
first  time,  at  some  leneth  into  the 
evening 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I  am 
sure  no  one  objects  to  coming  in  at  a 
rea.sonable  hour  in  the  morning  when 
h*"  is  fresh  I  trust  we  will  not  crowd 
the  line  too  strongly  as  to  staying  late 
in  the  evening 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  believe  the  Senate 
could  well  adjourn  at  6  o  clock  becau.^e 
after  5  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  ideas 
are  not  always  too  constructive 

The  PRFi5IDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senau  what  has  taken  place  In  the 
SenaU'  Chamber  in  the  la.st  30  minutes 
I  yielded  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leadei*  in  order  that  he  might 
discuss  a  program  with  the  majority 
leader  There  was  an  attempt  to  get 
a  limitation  of  time  on  amendments  to 
the  bllL  I  counted  33  Senators  .stand- 
ing In  the  well  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
I  heard  them  predict — I  shall  not  say 
"threaten  -and  warn  that  there  would 
be  amendmenUs  offered  to  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  questions  and  problems  of 
segregation  versus  integration  m  the 
v;hools.  I  heard  them  suggest — in  fact, 
announce — ^that  there  would  be  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  bill  relating  to  as- 
sistance to  parochial  and  religious 
schools 

We  have  had  a  pre\iew  of  what  is 
coming  before  we  finish  consideration 
of  tho  bill  If  the  Senate  should  reject 
the  amendment  I  am  about  to  di.scu.ss, 
I  will  make  the  prediction — and  I  am 
not  the  wnenth  son  of  a  seventh  son — 
that  the  week  after  next  Senators  and 
perhaps  the  administration  will  have 
come  to  the  conclu.sion  that  they  would 
have  been  wi.se  to  adopt  a  form  of  as- 
sistance to  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  this  country  that  is  not  subject  to  all 
the  difficulties,  dissensions,  constitu- 
tional objections  related  to  Uie  questions 
of  racial  prejudice,  racial  problems,  aid 
to  children  in  church  and  rehgious 
schools,  and  of  all  other  such  comph- 
catmg  questions. 

In  the  hght  of  what  has  recently  tak- 
en place,  I  ask  consideration  of  my 
amendment,  which  incidentally  I  offered 
the  last  time  that  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation subject  was  considered  in  this 
body.  At  tiiat  time  I  did  not  even  ask 
for  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  but  when  the 
bill  was  conside-ed  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. th(  amendment  was  offered 
as  a  .substitute,  was  debated,  and  on  a 
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teller    vote    came    vei-y    close    to    being 
agreed  to  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill 

This  year  the  amendment  is  not  being 
offered  as  a  possibility  or  in  the  hope  of 
Its  being  considered  and  adopted  at  some 
future  time. 

To  be  very  frank  vith  tlie  Senate  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  iirobably  the  ob- 
stacles to  aid  to  education  which  have 
b-^en  a  roadblock  year  after  year  would 
not  block  the  pending  bill  becau.se.  as  we 
all  know,  it  has  the  suj->port  of  a  ;x)pular 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
party  his  practically  2  to  1  majorities 
in  both  branches  of  Congre.ss  I  thought 
the  bill  probably  had  .sufficient  power  be- 
hind it  to  force  it  through  :n  spite  of  the 
complications  that  might  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  questions  of  religion  and 
race.  But  what  has  happened  m  the  last 
few  moments  convince.^  the  Senator 
from  Nt  \v  Hampshire  that,  even  with  all 
the  favor.Tble  "-vipixirt  and  all  the  forces 
t»ehind  the  comrr.it tee  bill  or  the  admin- 
istiation  bill  whichever  one  would 
choo.se  to  call  it.  my  amendment,  or  one 
similar,  is  the  only  hope  of  actual  tangi- 
ble a.s.sistance  to  education  m  this  coun- 
try at  this  .session  of  Congress 

In  a  certain  sense  the  propo.sal  I  pre- 
sent in  the  amendment  cannot  be  strictly 
called  Federal  aid.  It  is  assistance  to 
public  education  through  assi.stance  to 
the  States,  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
Federal  aid 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  atU'ntion  of  the 
Senate  the  preamble  of  the  amendment 
It  is  not  important  as  far  a.'  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  is  concerned, 
but  it  IS  worth  noting  in  the  Record. 
The  preamble  states: 

Six:.  102.  (a»  The  Coiigre&F  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  respousibihty  t  jt  a:id  ccm- 
rn-i!  over  educntion  Is  one  of  ihe  puuers  n(jt 
delegated  to  the  United  St.-ite»  but  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  p*^.ple  under  the 
tenth  amendment  to  t.he  Constitvition 

<b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffl.-m5  and  re- 
enacts  a  p<jrtion  or  article  III  of  tiie  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  adopted  by  the  CoiiIeUeration 
Congress,  July  13.  1787.  a*  follows.  Reli- 
gion, morality,  aj^d  kn  wlcdgc  being  neces- 
sary to  good  g'^verr.me:;!  and  th.»  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  me;ins  o!  edu- 
cation shall   forever   be  encoxiraged  " 

(C)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  raearm  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthenuig  oX  State 
governments 

The  i-ea'-on  why  the  preamble  was 
pl.iced  m  the  amei-,dment  is  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  amendment  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  State's  in  their  edu- 
cational programs 

The  amendment  ;s  veiy  simple  It 
provides  that  2^  percent  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  cigarettes  .shall  be  returned  to 
the  St,ate  from  which  it  was  collected, 
eai-marked  for  use  by  the  State  for  edu- 
cational purixv=es  It  would  mean,  if 
adopted  a  very  subst^xntial  amount  of 
money.  The  income  from  this  tax  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  Last  year  when 
I  presented  the  plan  I  named  the  esti- 
mate that  I  had  received  for  that  year 

This  year  it  is  much  greater  My  own 
estimate  of  the  amount,  at  2  cents  on 
each  package  of  cigarettes,  which  I  ob- 
tained about  2  months  ago.  shows  a  total 
of  $445  million  which  would  b»^  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  the  first  year.  I 
have  been  infoirned  today  that  the  pres- 


ent c  timate  uculd  mean  the  distribution 
of.  I  believe.  $470  million.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  is  growing  It  is 
nearly  as  much  already  as  the  amount 
thf^  Presidi  nt  orieinally  asked  for  in  the 
administration  bill  Of  course  that 
amount  h.i.^  been  increased  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee 

Mr     KEATTNG      Mr    Pre.sident     will 
th-    Senator  yield'' 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield, 
Mr  KEATING  Would  the  Senator 
deal  with  the  subje<-t  of  how  tobacco 
consumption  relates  to  the  population 
in  the  various  States  and  also  how  it 
relate--  to  the  income  taxes  i>aid  in  the 
various  States" 

Mr    COTTON      I   am    coming    to   the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  question 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  the 
practical  rea.<;ons  for  the  atloption  of  my 
plan  instead  of  the  plan  reported  by  the 
committee.  If  the  assistance  to  educa- 
tion IS  in  the  form  of  a  return  of  the 
portion  of  the  tax  to  each  State  from 
which  It  was  taken,  it  has  these  virtues. 
First,  the  plan  requires  no  formula  for 
dividing  Federal  aid  among  the  States 
Each  State  would  receive  the  same  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  cigarette  tax 
as  It  had  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  It  would  be  earmarked  for  education. 
Second  it  presents  no  problem  of  how 
the  money  shall  be  used  for  education 
so  long  as  it  is  used  for  e<lucation  It 
has  all  of  the  freedom  that  is  suggested 
in  the  fine  amendment  of  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PnorTY) 
in  that  the  States  may  use  the  money  for 
construction,  for  teachers'  .salaries,  for 
equipment,  or  for  any  of  the  many  neces- 
sities of  their  educational  system  .so 
long  as  It  IS  u,'ied  for  education. 

Third  this  system  requires  no  Federal 
department  or  bureau  or  hardly  an  ad- 
ditional employee  to  administer  it.  All 
the  State.v  in  the  Union,  except  two  levy 
a  State  tax  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 
retailed  m  the  State.  E^ach  State  has 
a  department  which  determines — even 
though  the  tax  may  be  piud  by  the 
whole.saler — and  keeps  a  record  of  the 
number  of  packages  of  cigarettes  retailed 
in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  State 
taxes  So  all  that  is  necessarv- — and 
that  IS  oi.e  of  the  reasons  that  I  selected 
the  tax  on  cigarettes  in  prop)osing  the 
amendment^is  to  compile  the  informa- 
tion from  the  StJites  own  departments 
with  the  exception  of  two — and  that 
could  be  easily  calculated — and  return  to 
each  State  2  cents  out  of  the  8  cents. 
or  25  percent,  of  the  Federal  cigarette 
tax 

Mr    BUSH       Mr     President,    wall    the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    COTTON      I  yield. 
Mr    BUSH      Has  the  Senator  already 
given  an  estimate  or  would  he  give  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  yield  und^^r  the 
amendmenf 

Mr  COTTON  I  will  give  that  m  de- 
tail, I  have  mentioned  it  already,  but 
I  will  cive  it  m  detail  shortly,  I  will 
summarize  these  points  first.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  that  calculation,  and 
quite  simple  It  also  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  col- 
lecting a  brokerage  fee  before  the  money 
was  sent  to  the  States  Practically 
every    cent    of    the    amount    would    go 
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straight  back  to  the  State  and  mlo  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  use  in  assisting 
it  in  education.  No  slice  of  it  would 
be  sticking  to  the  palms  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Washington  in  the  form 
of  administrative  expen.ses.  There  would 
not  be  an  increasing  and  expanding  bu- 
reau in  order  to  administer  it.  divide  it 
up.  £md  to  determine  a  formula  All  that 
would  be  obviated.  We  could  well  af- 
ford to  have  a  smaller  amount  realized 
if  we  knew  that  it  was  all  i;o;nu  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  for  v.  hich  it  was 
designed. 

Fourth.  I  come  again  to  what  I  inti- 
mated at  the  start.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  proposal  is 
this:  It  disposes  of  the  issue  or  ussues 
which  have  caused  the  death  of  every 
attempt  at  Federal  help  for  education  m 
tile  past,  namely,  the  question  of  aid  to 
pupils  in  private  and  religious  schooLs. 
as  well  as  questions  arisinu  trom  the 
problem  of  segregated  .^chooK 

The  States  are  not  entirely  unham- 
pered because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Everson  ca.se,  ha.s 
indicated  rather  recently  that  there  may 
well  be  some  restrictions  on  the  States 
themselves.  The  States,  however,  are 
certainly  less  hampered  by  constitutional 
restrictions  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  assistance  to  pupils  of  all  creed.s  and 
in  all  the  schools  in  their  States. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  already  throughout  the 
country  various  States  have  various  ways 
of  deahng  with  this  problem  It  is  per- 
fectly natural.  Hanging  over  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  last  several  weeks,  and  in  the 
form  of  lettei-s  in  our  oflBces.  is  the  spec- 
ter of  this  problem  with  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  squarely  faced  m  the  next  week 
the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  re- 
ligious question  involved  m  Federal  aid 
to  education.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  the  Catholic  church,  maintaining  as 
it  does,  a  parochial  school  system,  pay- 
ing the  teachers,  furnishint;  education 
to  the  pupils,  and  taking  a  very  expen- 
sive load  from  the  shoulders  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  should  view  with  anx- 
iety and  with  interest  the  progress  of 
aid  to  education  which  must  be,  if  it  is 
federalized  aid.  as  the  President  has  cor- 
rectly stated,  only  for  public  schools,  if 
it  is  admmistered  as  Federal  aid. 

Let  us  remember  that  m  the  States 
there  are  various  systems  winch  are  be- 
ing followed.  There  are  States  in  which 
transpoitation  is  being  furnished  to 
pupils  in  church  schools  by  the  .same 
buses  which  transport  pupils  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  are  .sections  of  our 
.country  where  there  are  a  few  Protes- 
tants and  a  vast  number  of  Catholics. 
and  there  ai-e  certain  communities.  I  am 
informed,  where  there  are  not  enouah 
non-Catholics  to  maintain  public  .schools, 
and  where  the  school  district  pays  tui- 
tion in  parochial  schools  to  educate  non- 
Catholics  in  those  schools. 

In  other  States,  where  the  jxipulation  is 
overwhelmingly  non-Catholic,  there  are 
few  Catholics  and  few  Catholic  schools 
There  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Gradually  throughout  the  years  this 
delicate  problem  has  been  dealt  \\\xh  and 
handled  by  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities in  such  manner  as  their  laws 
and  public  opinion  seem^^d  t'»    lustifv 


The  minute  Congress  enacts  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  the  minute 
Congress  begins  to  send  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  States  m 
the  form  of  Fedeial  aid.  just  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day  this  troublesome  ques- 
tion will  reach  the  courts  Not  only  is 
Its  effect  likely  to  be  felt  upon  the  Fed- 
eral aid  system,  but  it  is  likely,  al.so.  to 
result  in  tipping  over,  destroymii.  or  get- 
ting out  of  balance  perfectly  satisfactory 
arrangements  used  locally  m  the  States 
throughout  the  year.s.  becau.se  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  held  that  the  pro- 
vision in  th  ■  first  amendment,  which 
states,  "Congress  .shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
is  no  lonyer  confined  to  Federal  aid  It 
has  been  held  m  the  Everson  ca.se  that 
the  14th  amendment  reaches  into  the 
States. 

When  this  question  it)  raised,  we  shall 
find  our.^elves  m  a  situation  where  we 
will  have  destroyed,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, our  educational  system  in  some 
respects 

S<j  I  simply  cite  as  the  fourth  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  that 
It  V.  ill  obviate  all  the  controversy  res^ard- 
mi:  this  question  We  shall  >imply  be 
returning  to  the  States,  in  exactly  the 
way  that  the  A.ssociation  of  State  Gov- 
ernors has  recommended  auain  and 
again,  certain  Federal  taxes  so  that  the 
States  may  use  them,  in  their  own  way, 
for  public  education. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Prt'Sident.  will  the  .Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  vield? 

Mr    COTTON      I  yield 

Mr  CASE  of  South  r>akota  Has  that 
as.sociation  recommended  that  the  ciga- 
rette tax  be  used'' 

Mr  COTrON.  No  it  has  not  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  con-ection  I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  that  impression  The 
State  Gov*»rnors  have  repeatedly  sug- 
gested the  relinquishment  of  some  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  the  States 

The  fifth  point  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment IS  that  the  amendment  advance.s 
the  education  of  our  youth  by  helping 
the  States  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
without  providing  a  loophole  for  Federal 
control  There  cannot  possibly  be  even 
an  entering  wedge  for  Federal  control 
of  education 

The  committee  found  it  necessary  to 
insert  a  .section  in  the  committee  bill 
di.sclaiming  Federal  control.  A  similar 
section  is  in  many  of  the  amendments 
mcludniK  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakot^t 
I  Mr.  Casei,  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr  ProutyI. 
In  many  of  the  amended  plans,  it  has 
been  nece.s.sary  or  it  has  seemed »nece.>- 
sary,  to  insert  a  provision  disclaiming 
Federal  control 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  yield*' 

Mr.  COTTON      I  yield 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The  dec- 
laration in  the  amendment  which  I  had 
drafted  was  included  not  because  I  re- 
garded it  as  necessary,  but  simply  as 
conventional  assurance  Actually,  so 
far   as  divorcing    the   remedy   from   any 


possibility  of  control  is  concerned,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  drafted  is  as  free  from 
any  opportunity  for  control  as  i.s  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguisherl 
.Senator  from  New   Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  comment  on  hi.s  amendment  m 
a  moment,  while  the  Senator  i.s  in  the 
Chamber. 

7he  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  does  not  re- 
quire any  declaration  on  this  subject. 
berau.se  fundamentally  what  i.s  propo.sed 
IS  not  Ft'deral  aid.  it  is  simply  a  lestoia- 
tion  to  the  States  of  money  which  has 
actually  come  from  the  particular  State. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  point  The 
amendment  does  not  «ive  to  the  State 
of  New  York  a  .single  cent  that  was  col- 
lected in  the  State  of  Vermont  or  the 
State  of  Alabama  It  .sends  back  a  poi  - 
tion  of  the  taxe.s  paid  on  lhi.s  comniodily 
dire'Ctly  to  the  State  in  which  the  taxes 
were  collected  Therefore,  the  people 
of  the  State  are  handling  their  own 
money  and  if — I  do  not  .say  this  as  in- 
dicative that  I  am  trying  to  excuse  or  to 
promote  segregation  in  the  .schools — a 
certain  State  still  practices  seureuation. 
at  least  the  State  is  using  its  own  money: 
it  IS  not  taking  the  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  my  State 
Nevertheless,  that  State  may  follow  a 
course  which  may  well  be  disapproved 
by  the  people  of  other  States.  My 
amendment  is  a  complete  answer  and  a 
complete  bar  to  Federal  control. 

Before  I  yield  the  flooi  I  w  l.^h  to  dis- 
cuss vei-y  frankly  for  a  moment  .some  of 
the  objections  to  the  amendment  The 
first  objection  I  heard  slated  to  the 
amendment  was  that  if  it  shall  be 
adopted  and  a  p>ortion  of  the  cigarette 
tax  IS  returned  to  the  States,  that  will 
call  for  new  money,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replf>nish  the  amount  that  will  be  lost 
to  the  general  fund  I  shall  not  take 
much  time  to  di.scu.ss  that  point 

If  the  committee  bill  is  pas.sed.  and 
we  begin  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  program, 
that  money  must,  ab.solutely.  be  rai.sed; 
and  it  will  be  raised  in  the  very  States 
which  are  receiving  it  Many  Slates 
will  receive,  in  return,  less  than  they 
paid  into  the  fund  So  any  fund  which 
Congress  creates  for  this  purpose  must. 
of  course,  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  .Senator  yield  on  that 
point'' 

Mr    COTTON      I  yield 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The  bill 
repoiU'd  by  the  committee  starts  by  tak- 
ing twic^'  as  much  from  the  State  as  is 
provided  m  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New   Hampshire 

Mr  COTTON  That  is  correct  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
foi  that  observation 

Another  objection  rai.sed  to  the 
amendment  is  that  it  is  a  bad  practice 
to  earmark  tax  funds  for  particular  pur- 
tKj.ses  .\.s  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  in  the  la.st  Conyre.s.s  I  heard 
that  subject  discu.ssed  by  Members  of 
this  bciy  for  whom  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found  respect    and   I  agree   with   them. 
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It  is  a  bad  practice  to  start  to  earmark 
funds  and  to  conunue  down  the  road  ear- 
marking funds  Congress  has  reached 
that  wall  already  in  certain  instances. 
but  always  in  the  form  of  special  taxes 
Congress  has  earmarked  gasoline  taxes 
for  the  Interstai^  Highway  System  and 
for  other  highway  purpcses.  Tliere  are 
certain  other  minor  Instances,  such  as 
the  earmarking  of  revenue  received  from 
sale  of  ammunition,  shotsun  shells,  and 
other  hunting  equipment,  for  hunting 
activities 

However,  i  concede  it  is  not  a  practice 
that  should  be  encouraged. 

At  this  point  I  am  obligated  to  com- 
pare my  amendn.ent.  in  one  respect,  with 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr  Case  I  His  amendment  i.s 
a  good  amendment,  but  I  a.s.sert  that  it 
is  not  so  good  as  mine,  and  I  will  state 
why.  But,  if  my  amendment  does  not 
prevail.  I  expect  that  I  shall  vote  for  his 
However,  his  amendment  earmarks  for 
education  a  certain  part  of  the  income 
taxes  collected  throughout  the  country 

I  have  heard  Senators  say  they  prefer 
ihat  method  bt^cause  they  do  not  want 
their  children  to  be  educated  with 
cigarette  money 

I  do  not  give  ^real  weight  to  that  ob- 
jection. Our  children  are  already  being 
educat«l  on  cigarette  money,  because 
some  of  the  cigarette  tax  goes  into  the 
various  forms  of  aid  we  already  have 
It  aLso  goes  into  many  other  worthy 
projects.  It  certamly  is  carrymg  moral 
.scruples  to  the  nth  degree,  unless  it 
is  intended  to  encourage  the  smoking 
of  cigarette."::  and  I  doubt  if  anyone 
would  .smoke  more  cigarettes  bocau.«>e  he 
might  be  told  that  one-fourth  of  the 
tax  goes  to  public  education. 

When  we  start  earmarking  straight 
income  taxes  for  public  education,  we 
open  the  door  for  earmarking  straight 
income  taxes  for  other  worthy  objects 
Moreover,  we  or>en  the  door  for  increas- 
ing the  amount  for  public  education 
Whenever  there  is  a  tax  on  a  com- 
modity, whether  it  be  tobacco,  gasoline, 
or  any  other  commodity  which  is  being 
manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold,  we 
have  a  readymade  lobby  ready  to  re- 
sist further  encroachments. 

If  someone  says.  "We  have  so  many 
billion  dollars  this  year  for  public  edu- 
cation; that  is  fine;  let  us  have  more." 
immediately  we  have  alined  against  the 
propo.sal  all  the  influence  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it.  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that  such  influence  may 
sometimes  be  very  great  But  the  peo- 
ple have  no  lobby  Once  we  start  ear- 
marking general  tax  funds  for  worthy 
purposes,  if  the  programs  look  good, 
more  will  be  demanded,  and  there  will 
be  a  poweiful  urge  to  open  the  door 
wider  and  spend  more. 

For  that  reason  I  contend  that  it  is 
a  safer  and  more  prudent  method  to 
restore  to  the  States  funds  that  are 
collected  on  a  particular  commodity, 
because  such  a  system  would  be  self- 
policing 

I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr  Casfj  in  just  a 
moment,  i  have  been  commenting  on 
hLs  amendment.     However.  I  think  per- 


haps I  should  mention  a  furtier  com- 
parison between  his  amendment  and 
mine,  so  that  he  can  cover  tbe  entire 
question. 

There  Is  one  further  respect  in  which 
I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  my  projKJsal 
Ls  preferable  to  his,  although  his  Y\hs 
much  merit  Under  the  amenlment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  of 
cour.se,  a  percentage — 1  percent,  I  t>e- 
lieve — of  the  income  tax  would  be  ear- 
marked for  aid  to  education,  \n6  then 
thrown  into  a  pool  and  divided  among 
the  States  by  a  formula  m  accordance 
I  believe,  with  the  school  population 

I  have  now  reached  the  point  of  the 
greatest  objection  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  my  amendment  Under 
my  amendment  variou.'^  amounts  would 
be  returned  to  the  Stat^?  In  at  least 
22  States  such  amounts  would  not  cor- 
respond proportionately  either  to  the 
school  population  or  the  income  of  the 
Slates  I  frankly  call  that  to  ne  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate 

Tlie  fundamental  principle  of  my 
amendment  is  that  no  State  v.-ould  get 
anything  from  the  Federal  Government 
No  State  would  receive  any  grant  gift. 
or  loan.  The  program  would  not  be  a 
Federal  aid  program  It  would  be  a 
return  of  money  collected'.in  X.Y  e  States. 

When  money  is  withheld  from  a  tax 
and  thrown  into  a  ixwl.  and  ar  attempt 
is  made,  with  the  best  motives  in  the 
world,  to  divide  it  equitably  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  any  kind  of  for- 
mula, whether  a  complicated  foiTnula 
such  as  that  in  the  committee  hill,  based 
upon  school  population  and  income  or 
wealth  of  the  State,  or  whetlier  :t  be 
a  formula  based  upon  school  population 
alone,  it  becomes  Federal  money  It 
means  that  some  of  the  States  are  get- 
ting a  grant,  are  receiving  benefits  from 
the  Federal  Government 

Then  we  open  up  again  the  same  old 
problem.  Members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  example,  who  arf  sending 
their  children,  at  their  own  expen.se  to 
the  church  schools,  and  are  iiLso  pay- 
ing taxes  to  maintain  the  publi^  schools. 
Immediately  Ixgin  to  say — with  under- 
standable justification  in  their  own 
minds— "If  the  Federal  Government  is 
sending  money  into  this  State  ba.sed 
upon  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  It  should  go  to  all  the  children  of 
school  age." 

Then  once  more  we  have  back  in  the 
picture  the  same  perplexins  problem 
which  is  presented  by  the  committee  bill 
For  that  reason  I  strongly  insist  that. 
even  through  the  formula  of  distribution 
amontj  the  various  States,  .seems  unequal 
under  my  plan,  at  least  there  is  a  reason 
for  it.  E^ve^y  cent  would  go  into  the 
State  whence  it  came  According  to 
present  estunaies  the  total  amoimt  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States 
based  upon  a  rate  of  2  cents,  would  he 
some  $470  million. 

I  believe  that  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  will  be  offered,  which  would 
make  Uie  rat*  3  cents  instead  of  2  cents 
.Should  thai  be  done,  it  would  mean  ar. 
amount  of  some  $700  million,  which 
very  closely  apj^roaches  the  amount 
under  the  bill  a.s  it  stands. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
yielding  to  me 

First  of  all.  in  responding.  I  believe  I 
should  make  this  observation:  The 
choice  before  the  Senate  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  or  when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment,  will  not  Ije 
between  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
amendment  I  may  offer  some  time  later 
The  choice  before  the  Senate  at  any 
p\\^r\  time  is  between  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill  I 
anticipate  voting  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  because  at  that  particular 
stage  I  would  regard  it  as  a  .superior 
miChod  to  that  provided  in  the  commit- 
t-ee  bill  for  .solving  the  problem  before  us. 

Mr  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  exactly  my  own  attitude  toward 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  re- 
spect to  the  comparison  between  the  two 
amendments.  I  do  not  expect  to  go  into 
great  detail  at  this  time,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  has  made  the  comparison. 
I  welcome  the  opportumty  to  clarify  the 
situation  a  bit. 

First,  the  fundamental  weakness  ;n  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
it  ventures  to  say  that  the  need  for  edu- 
cation is  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  cigarettes  smoked  in  a  particular 
State. 

The  Senator  found  some  objection  to 
the  propo.'-al  to  use  the  number  of  school 
cluldren — as  my  amendment  would  pro- 
po.se — as  the  measure  for  distribution 
among  the  Stales. 

I  venture  the  assertion  thai  the  most 
logical  measure,  the  one  least  suspecli- 
ble  to  tinkering,  or  to  whims  of  any 
kind.  IS  one  providing  that  distribution 
shall  be  based  on  the  number  of  school 
children  :n  the  particular  State.  Why 
have  education  at  all?  It  is  because  of 
the  children.  My  amendment  would 
propose  distribution  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  within 
the  Stale  Tlial  is  Uie  logacal  measure 
of  need 

With  re.spect  to  the  other  point.  I 
ihiiik  possibly  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshue  !.">  under  the  impression  that 
my  amendment  would  propose  placing  a 
certain  amount  of  money  m  a  pool.  It 
would  not  do  thai.  Under  the  highway 
program  we  dedicate  certain  taxes  to  a 
hit:hway  trust  fund,  and  then  appro- 
priate from  that  fund. 

My  amendment  does  not  propose  that 
My  amendment  me4-ely  u.ses  the  income 
tax.  both  persona]  and  corporate,  and 
sets  V.\?i\  up  as  a  ceiling  beyond  which 
Congress  may  not  appropriate.  Neither 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  nor  my  amendment  eii- 
gages  in  back-door  financing.  They 
merely  say  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Ti-ea.^ury  a  certain 
amount  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator would  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  from 
each  Stale  equal  to  2  cents  on  each 
package  of  cigarettes  sold  in  that  Stale 

My  amendment  merely  proposes  that 
there  may   be   appropriated  out  of   the 
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Treasury  a  certain  amount  to  a  State  aid  to  education  among  the  States,  there  ing  such  a  workable  proposal,  and  I  hope 

for  education  not  to  exceed   1   percent  is  no  criterion  so  just,  so  reasonable,  or  thf  Senate  will  vote  to  support  it 

of  the  total  collections  of  income  taxes,  so  fair  as  to  use  the  population  of  the  Mr   COTTON      I  thank  my  colleague 

tx)th   personal,   or   individual,   and  cor-  children  of  school  age     That  statement  from  New  Hampshire. 

porate.  is  completely  correct.     It  is  one  reason  Before    I   yield    to   the   Senator   from 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  why  his  proposal  is  much  better  than  Iowa    I  Mr    Miller  1.   I    ask    unanimous 

pointed  out  that  his  amendment  retui-ns  the  committee  bill,  in  my  opinion.  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 

to  the  States  an  amount  which  is  based  My  amendment  is  not  Federal  aid     It  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  esti- 

upon  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  does  not  attempt  to  create  a  formula.    It  mat^'d   total   amount,   and   the   amount 

that  State.     That  is  correct.     I  wish  it  does  not  attempt  to  place  it  on  the  edu-  from  each  State,  tliat  would  bo  received 

were  possible   to  say   with  equal   confi-  cational    needs   of    the   States      It   is   a  the  first  year,  under  my  amendment,  on 

dence  that  was  a  measure  of  the  educa-  means  of  mving  assistance  by  returning  the  basis  of  25  percent  of  the  cigarette 

tional  needs  of  that  Stati'.     That  is  the  money     Thi-.  I  consider  a  meai>ure  simi-  ta.x. 

big  problem  connected  with  the  amend-  lar  to  that  of  the  Senator  from  South  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  Dakota.    It  seems  to  be  the  only  tax  of  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

shire.     At  the  same  time.  I  ihmk  it  is  a  which    we    hove    readymade    knowledge  follows: 

better    approach    than    the    formula    of  and  can  make  a  return  to  the  States  of  prelimxnary  estimate  o/  annual  receipts  per 

high-income     States     and     low-income  this  country   and  know   that  every  cent  state  i/  2  rents  o/  the  Federal  tax  on  each 

States.     I  think  a  formula  of  that  sort  canif  from  rhose  States  package    of    cigarettes    were    returned    to 

lands  itself  to  tinkering  and  the  estab-  It    it   were   not   for   the   complications  states,   o*   proposed   by   Senator   cotton's 

lishment  of  controls.     I  am  speaking  of  of  the  parochial  .sch(X)l  and  othei  prob-  aTnendmejit  to  s  1021 

the  formula  in  the  committee  bill,  not  lenis,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the  meas-  (In  miiiionsi 

the  formula  offered  by  the  St-nator  from  ure  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota:  State:                                                   Remptf 

New  Hampshire,  which  provides  for  using  but   the   measure   of   the   SenaU)r   from         Alabama.. _ •sec 

a  yardstick  beyond  which  funds  may  not  South  Dakota  is  Federal  aid                              Alaska .50 

be  appropriated.  It    does,    as    justly    as    possible,    take         Arkanwis" 3  00 

The   amendment    which    the   Senator  corporate  taxes  that  are  paid  m  the  vari-         California                         4400 

from  South  Dakota  will  offer  later,  pro-  ous  States  and  .spread   them,  on  a  for-  Colorado.. "r""!!!""!!!!!"-         4  o<) 

vided  we  reach  that  point,  and  provided  muia    Uj  all  the  States      But  it  i.s  Fed-         ConnecUcut 8  00 

some  other  amendment  ha.5  not  been  of-  *?ral  aid.  so  it  opens  the  way  to  Federal         Delaware 1  40 

fered  that  takes  out  of  the  bill  the  por-  aid    and    Federal    controls    and    al!    thf-         Florida n  00 

tion    which    would    be    subject     to    the  problems  of  religion  and  rac^                               CXvjrgia- 8  50 

amendment,  would  include  the  corporate  Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota      On  the         f"T.*" " "        )   1, 

tax   as  one  means  of  bringing   back  to  issue  lelaU'd  to  parochial  schools,  at  a        iiu,iou 35  00 

the  States  the  tax  on  the  income  which  iatei    time    I    shall    point   out    how    m\         Indiana"' ' 12  00 

is  earned  in  those  States  but  which   is  amendment  does  not  open  the  dooi    but  iomH...SS."SSSSSSS'Ji'S...'S.V....        6  20 

paid  and  credited  to  the  other  States  n^  fact  clo.s^s  the  dcxjr.                                          Kansaa... 4  70 

I    think    the    Senator    has    heard    me  Mr  COTTON     I  shall  look  forward  to         Kentucky. 8  40 

make   this   statement   before    and    I   do  hearing  the  S*-nator.                                             Louisiana.. 7  20 

not  wish  to  take  his  time  explaining;  it  Now  I  yield  to  mv  colleague  from  New         Maine. ." 2  so 

or  to  go  into  detail  at  this  time,  but  I  Hampshire                                                                 w'""^ '*!!**" r;" ,!  ?? 

can  make  my  point  with  a  single  illu.stra-  M'       BRIDGES      Mr.      Pre.sident.      I         !^";'^^^,^** \l\l 

tion.     The  people  of  my  State  buy  a  lot  wish  to  commend  mv  colleague  from  New          m!;   .e~J,u 8  ?o 

of   gasoline.     It  is   marketed   by  corpo-  Hampshire   for   the   excellent   prest-nta-  Mi.sM-v..ppt'.'.".'.V.'.V.II'"""III"        4  00 

rations  which  are  organized  elsewhere  tior.    of    his    amendment,    which    would         Misw-uri ".       11  90 

Esse  pays  its  corporation  tax  in  the  State  modify  the  administration's  School  As-         Montana 1  so 

of  New  Jersey.    SUndard  Oil  of  Indiana  sistance  Act                                                             Nebnu^ka „ 310 

pays    its    corporation    tax    in    Indiana  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Cotton         Ne-.id.i 1   i4 

Texaco  presumably  pays  its  corporation  amendment,  which  has  the  double  vir-         ^*'*  Hampshire..., 3  w 

tax  in  Texaa.     Phillips  Petroleum  prob-  tues  of  .simplicity  and  clarity,  solves,  on         n>w  Mp^co H'"        2W 

ably  pays  its  corporation  tax  m  Okla-  the  one  hand,  the  problem  of  financial  j.,.^^.  york  _"~"""''™1"I.."I      ."io  00 

homa.     All  of  those  oil  companies  make  aid  :n  a  direct,  fair,  and  equitable  man-  vorth  Caroli"nar"rjrr_"rr"I-I        9  50 

part  of  their  income  and  profit  in  South  ner  and,   on   the  other,  avoids  the   pit-         North  Dakota 1 1  30 

Dakota.  falls  of  Federal  domination,  conformity.         Ohio 26  00 

Whether  it  is  Eiasohne.  sjroceries.  ma-  ^'i^i    complicaUd    equalization    formulas         Oklahoma e  00 

chinery.   automobiles,    railroads,    or   in-  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government               Oregon             _ 450 

surance.  almost  none  of  the  home  offices  Aid  funds  under  this  amendments— ap-         Rh^7i8'un5"" " 2  10 

of  those  corporations  doing  business  in  proximately    $470    million— are   directly         south  Carolina'             1 500 

South  Dakota  are  located  in  South  Da-  available  to  each  State  to  expend  in  the  south  Dakota.. .""1^.-1111111"  '     1  40 

kota.     The  income  tax  is  paid  in  some  b^^t  way  po.s.sible  in  order  to  meet  local         Tenneasee -1_111111111        7.70 

other  State.    That  is  true  of  the  State  of  educational  pioblems  and  regional  con-         Texas 2200 

New  Hampshire.     It  is  true  of  most  of  ditions                                                                      Utah i  25 

the  so-called  low-income  States     We  are  These  fund.s.  computed   by   returning         yf'^*^,*^* — '^  '^ 

not  credited  with  the  income  taxes  paid  25  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  on  cigar-         waaWnKton 8  ao 

by  the  people  who  buy  their  goods  from  ettes  to  the  State  in  which  the  cigarettes  ^„t  Vttginial.'.V""!                         4  10 

corporations  whose  home  oflfices  are  lo-  were    purchased,    provide    a    continuing         wiaconsih 'I"II""Ji'...~.V.'.'.        9  20 

cated  in  other  States.  and  predictable  method  of  Federal  as-         Wyoming .". -1.1111111        1  00 

That  is  why  I  sought  to  include  cor-  sistance  in  the  field  of  education   and         District  of  Columbia 2.50 

porate  income,  along  with  individual  in-  permit    long-range    planning    by    local                                                                 • 

come  taxes,  as  a  means  of  making  avail-  school  officials                                                             Total 456  00 

able  to  the  school  needs  in  every  State  The  administration  s  propo.sals.  and  Mr  COTTON  I  call  the  attention  of 
a  portion  of  the  income  tax  earned  in  many  of  the  other  aid  measures,  have  the  Senate  however  to  what  I  .said  ear- 
that  State,  built-in  drawbacks  which  make  them  un-  her     that,    actually,    the    e.stimate    is    2 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator,  acceptable  to  large  numbers  of  people:  or   .\   months  old.   and.   based   on   more 

I  shall  yield  in  just  a  moment  to  other  but  the  Cotton  amendment,  by  its  logi-  recent  e.stimates.  which  I  cannot  submit 

Senators,  but  first  I  wish  to  emphasize,  cai  simplicity,  should  be  acceptable  to  all  at  this  time,  the  total  amount    instead 

in  a  sentence  or  two.  what  the  Senator  who  have  studied  this  problem  and  wish  of   being  $4,5,5   million    would   be  about 

from  South  Dakota  has  said     The  Sen-  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  $470  milbon 

ator  from  South  Dakota  is  completely  The  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  I  al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

correct  that,  if  we  are  dividing  Federal  shire  is  to  be  congratulated  for  develop-  printed  in  the  REroRD  at  this  point  an 
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article  by  David  Lawrence  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Stei  of 
May  10,  1961.  entitled  Dilemma  on 
Federal  ."^chool  Aid.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFnim   the   Washington  Star.  May    10     19611 

DUXMMA  ON   PEDEKAL   SCHOOL    AID TEACHING 

OF  Religion  in  Public  Schools  Viewed  as 
Posing   a  Crucial  Choice 

(By  David  T.Awrence) 

President  Kennedy  has  a  real  dilemma  on 
his  hands  in  connection  with  the  bill  that 
would  provide  Federal  ;ild  to  public  schools 
If  he  means  literally — as  the  administra- 
tion's published  statements  have  Implied — 
that  religion  cannot  be  taught  in  schools 
supported  with  public  funds  without  vio- 
lating the  Constitution,  then  logically  Mr 
Kennedy  would  have  to  withdraw  altogether 
his  support  of  the  Pederal-aid  bill 

For  the  truth  is  Uiat  religion  is  being 
taught  today  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation  in  many  States  and  It  is  being  done 
openly.  Indeed  this  Is  conflrmed  in  a  for- 
mal report  issued  by  the  American  Covincll 
on  Education  and  presented  in  a  book  en- 
titled The  Function  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Dealing  With  Religion. •' 

Although  the  report  was  issued  in  1953, 
the  same  committee — compoeed  of  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant.  Cntbollc  and 
Jewish  faiths — hns  continued  its  studies 
every  year  since  No  further  reports  have 
been  made  public  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  main  principles  outlined  in  the  1953 
report  are  being  adhered  to  today 

The  report  was  based  on  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  1 .2,33  edxicators  all  over  the  coun- 
try— chief  Stat«  school  officers:  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  nearly  all  in  cities  of  over 
50.000  population;  president*!  of  State  or 
municipal  colleges  or  universities,  presidents 
of  church -related  or  independent  colleges 
or  universities,  presidents  of  Slnte  teachers 
colleges,  and  deans  of  schools  of  education 
or  heads  of  departments  of  education  in  all 
types  of  higher  educatlon»>l  institutions 
Usable  responses  were  received  from  556  or 
4.5  percent  of  the  total  who  received  the 
questionnaire 

The  purpose  was  to  get  the  facts  and  to 
find    a   solution      TTie    report    speaks   of    re- 


ligious teaching  in   the  public  schools  as 
persi.stent  uiis.')lved  problem.'    and  says: 

In  actual  practice  one  finds  mitny  activi- 
ties which  are  not  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumption that  religion  has  been  excluded 
from  the  public  school  program  For  ex- 
ample. Bible  reading  Is  required  in  some 
States  and  permuted  in  others  The  ob- 
servance of  certain  religious  holidays,  such 
as  Chri.stm.is  is  characterized  in  nearly  all 
schools  by  the  use  of  religious  subject  mat- 
ter, music  and  religious  ceremonies.  Some 
schools,  particularly  those  In  communities 
which  are  nearly  homogeneous  from  a  re- 
ligious standpoint  go  much  further  than 
this  in  the  encouragement  of  participation 
m  religion  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

"A  few  schools  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ment with  the  factual  study  of  religion  in 
order  that  pupils  may  understand  Us  role  In 
history  and  in  the  development  of  values 
and  standards  in  our  society. 

■"What  to  do  about  religion  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  persistent  and  vital  problem.  It 
will  not  be  solved  by  drifting  W'e  urge  that 
this  problem  be  studied  carefully  with  ap- 
propriate experimentation  in  different  com- 
munities that  arc  willing  to  undertake  it. 
The  solution  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  future  unity  and  soundness  of  American 
society" 

The  1953  report  refers  to  a  previous  one 
issued  in  1947  by  the  same  kind  of  commit- 
tee, and  says  that  "in  general  we  still  sub- 
scribe   to   the    major    principles    which   were 


stated  at  that  time  '     It  restates  some  con- 
clusions from  the  first  report  as  follows: 

"The  separation  of  American  public  edu- 
cation from  church  control  was  not  intended 
to  exclude  all  study  of  religion  from  the 
school  program 

"Teaching  of  a  cpmmon  core  of  religious 
beliefs  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

"Teaching  moral  and  spiritual  values  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  adequate  substitute 
for  an  appropriate  consideration  of  religion 
in  the  school  program     •    •    • 

"The  public  school  should  stimulate  the 
young  toward  a  vigorous,  personal  reaction 
to  the  cha  lenge  of  religion.  ' 

It  16  interesting  to  note  that  both  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  the  Protes- 
tant groups  and  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association  are  separately  engaged 
in  continuing  studies  of  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  give  some  form  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  public  school  children. 

These  are  regarded  generally  as  worthy 
activities,  but  the  real  question  is  what  can 
be  done  now  that  President  Kennedy  has 
contended  that  even  to  lend  Federal  money 
to  construct  a  Catholic  school  building  is 
unconstitutional  as  religion  might  be  taught 
therein. 

Por.  if  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
lend  its  money  to  any  school,  public  or  pri- 
vate, where  any  form  of  religion  is  taught, 
then  many  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  may  have  to  sacrifice  Federal 
aid  or  give  up  their  Christmas  celebrations, 
their  Bible  readings  and  many  other  projects. 
including  the  study  of  religious  history 

Also,  if  the  Constitution  literally  means 
that  Congress  'shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.'  then  there 
could  be  an  attack  In  the  courts  on  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  making  Federal 
funds  available  to  public  school.^  where  re- 
ligious teaching  of  any  kind  is  carried  on 
Incidentally,  the  Federal  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  Federal  Government  any  au- 
thority over  education,  and  It  could  be 
argued  that,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  edu- 
cation might  t>etter  t)e  left  to  the  States  to 
handle  exclusively 

Mr  rOTTON  M;  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimou."^  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  jxunt  in  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  Miriam  Ottenberg. 
entitled  Three  Rulings  Cited  To  Back 
Kennedy  School  Stand."  which  reviews 
some  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
this    field 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Three    Ruiinc.s    Cfted    To    Back    Kennedy 

School    Sta.np 
iBy  Miriam  Ottenberg t 

Administration  la»'yers  are  relying  on  three 
controversial  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
State  coiu-t  InterprctAtiorLS  of  t.he.se  decisions 
to  support  President  Kennedy'.';  p<->sition 
that  across- 1 he -b.iaru  Federal  aid  to  paro- 
chial  schools  IS  unconstitutional 

Attorneys  in  the  Jvistice  Department  and 
The  Department  of  Health.  Edtir-ation  and 
Welfare  are  workttie  on  a  brief  nn  the  .'.ub- 
ject  that  rep<:)rtedly  has  grown  to  70  pacer 
and   IS  still   growing 

The  brief  or  memorandum  as  the  attorneys 
prefer  to  call  it  whs  recjuested  by  Senator 
MoasE.  Democrat  of  Oregon,  chief  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  administration's  ald-to-edvi- 
Cation  bill  Seiiawvr  Morse  specifically  asked 
whether  long-t<:m.  low-uiterest  loans  to  pa- 
rochial schools  are  crinstitutional  and 
whether  there  are  other  form.^  of  Govern- 
ment aid  to  sectarian  education  that  may 
be  constitutional. 

FVER.SON    CASF    (Trx» 

President  Kennedy  told  a  press  conference 
on   March    8    that    the    problem   of    loans   to 


secondary  education  brings  up  constitution- 
al problems. 

"I  do  not  think."  he  said  that  any  .r.e 
can  read  the  Bverson  case  WTthout  recogniz- 
ing that  the  position  which  the  Cou.-t  XiX)^ 
minority  and  majority  m  regard  to  the  use 
of  tax  funds  Un  nonpublic  schools,  raises 
a  serious  constitutional  question         ' 

The  Everson  case  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  February  10.  1947  On  the 
face  of  it.  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  5-to-4 
vote,  ruled  that  public  funds  raised  by  tax- 
ation could  be  used  t.o  pay  for  transporta- 
tion of  childre:;  v  Cath-lic  parochial 
schools  in  New  Jersey 

But.  in  applying  the  Everson  case  to  Uie 
present  controversy,  the  Government  attor- 
neys analyzing  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  note  that  it  was  in  Everson  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  the  first  time,  held  that 
the  prohibitions  of  the  1st  amendment 
clause  relating  to  religion  were  binding  on 
the  States  by  virtue  of  the  I4th  amendment. 

COURT    BARRED    TAXES 

The  clause  in  question  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  " 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  Everson  case 
stressed  that  neither  Federal  nor  State  juris- 
dictions "can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  re- 
ligion, aid  all  regions,  or  prefer  one  religion 
over  another." 

The  opinion  also  noted  that  no  tax  m  any 
amount  large  or  small  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  religious  activities  or  institutions 
whatever  they  may  be  cal'ied.  or  whatever 
form  Uiey  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice 
leligion. 

Justice  Hugo  Black  in  WTiting  the  majority 
opinion,  quoted  President  Jefferson  as  saying 
"the  clause  against  est.abUshment  of  reli- 
gion by  law  Wits  intended  to  erect  a  wall  of 
separation   between   church   and  state   ' 

The  lawyers  interpret  the  73  printed  pages 
of  m.'\jority  and  dissenting  opiniorLs  this 
way:  All  nine  judges  agreed  that  the  first 
amendment  bars  public  assistance  to  pa- 
rochial schoC)ls  But  five  judges  felt  that 
the  New  Jensey  law  Wi»s  related  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  children  generally  and  that  the 
benefit  to  children  attending  parochial 
schools  *,is  entirely  incidental 

EARLIER  CASES  RECALLED 

Justice  Black  concluded  his  majority 
opinion  by  saying:  "The  first  amendment  has 
erected  a  wall  between  church  and  state. 
That  wal;  must  be  kept  high  and  impreg- 
nable We  could  not  approve  the  slightest 
breach  New  Jersey  has  not  breached  it 
here" 

To  arguments,  that  the  personnel  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  changed  much  since  1947 
attorneys  developing  the  administration  case 
take  the  view  that  they  can  only  take  the 
cases  they  ha^  e  and  determine  what  these 
case*  require 

TTiat  isn't  as  simple  ;i*  It  soiind.=  For 
instance  there  were  two  earlier  cases  ir.  which 
the  Stipreme  Court  held,  in  1925.  that  child- 
ren have  a  constitutional  right  to  attend 
parochial  schools  and  iri  1930  that  a  State 
could  constitutionally  provide  textbooks  for 
parochi.ai  schools  But  attorneys  for  the 
Governnent  point  otit  that,  at  the  time  of 
these  decisions,  the  Court  had  not  read  the 
1st  amendment  as  a  prohibition  against 
."^tate  action  via  the  14th  amendment 

Tlie  two  p>ost -Everson  cases  which  figtire 
1!^.  the  legal  analysis  are  the  1948  McCollum 
liise  and  the  1952  Zorach  case  Both  cases 
brfivieht  further  explanation  of  the  Court's 
posituiii  m  Everson. 

The  full  imf>act  of  the  Everson  decision 
emerged  in  the  8-to-I  McCollum  decision 
which,  on  its  face,  closed  the  doors  of  public 
schools  to  any  form  of  religious  instruction. 
Justice  Stanley  Reed,  dissenting,  sjiid  he 
could  only  deduce  from  the  langruage  of  the 
opinions  that  religious  instruction  of  public 
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school  children  during  school  hours  is  pro- 
hibited. He  added.  The  history  of  Ameri- 
can education  Is  against  s\ich  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  &rst  amendment. 

Justice  Robert  Jackson  Joined  the  ma- 
jority but  erpreased  regret  that  the  Court 
had  not  been  more  careful  in  circumscrib- 
ing its  decision. 

Pour  years  later,  the  Court  did  do  some 
clrcumacriblng.  In  a  6-to-3  decision.  U  up- 
held a  New  York  law  permitting  children  to 
be  released  from  public  sch  x)ls  t/j  get  re- 
ligious Instruction  elsewhere  Justice  Black, 
who  had  written  the  majority  opiruons  In 
btjth  the  Eversi'>n  and  McCollum  c.ises.  dis- 
sented this  time. 

Both  the  McCoUum  and  the  Zorach  cases 
involved  released  time  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  only  distinction  was  that  public 
school  facilities  were  iio%  used  in  the  Zorach 
case 

ALTHORtTTES      Oim.K 

But  legal  authorities  differ  on  how  the 
Zorach  case  affects  the  present  controversy 
Justice  William  O  Douglas,  writing  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  talked  noout  the  Impossi- 
bility oi  segregating  religion  In  all  its  as- 
pects from   the   life    if  -.he  community. 

Everson,  McCoUum.  Zorach  -those  are  the 
only  three  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  from 
which  the  Government  iitLorneys  c.in  seek 
guidance  None  of  them  deals  in  so  many 
Words  with  Federal  aid   to  parochial  schfxjLs. 

There  has  been  Federal  aid  to  pan^ihial 
schools  in  other  connections-  school  iunch 
and  milk  programs  and  the  1958  National  Dt- 
iense  Education  Act.  where  loans  were  u.st-d 
for  specific  purposes.  A  question  a'Hjut  these 
forms  of  aid  has  not  been  raised  m  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  the  Court  has  made  if 
clear  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  suflftcient 
interest  solely  as  a  taxpayer  to  qup^tion  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing 

Thus,  the  only  cases  nn  whi<-h  the  Gov- 
ernment attorneys  can  rely  in  determining 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
rirst  amendment  are  tt\e  ca.-.es  that  have 
come  up  through  State  courts  and  deal  with 
expenditure  cf  State  funds  for  educational 
purposes. 

STATK    COCTITS    WATrHKH 

Some  attention  also  is  beins;  glen  to  State 
court  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Everson  ca.se  The  most  re- 
cent State  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme   Court   of  Vermont   last   Janu.'U-y 

In  that  case,  there  was  n  i  public  high 
school  in  the  scho<5l  distric*  but  there  was 
a  parochial  high  school.  The  ttjwnship  de- 
cided to  give  students  a  choice  between 
traveling  out  of  the  district  or  attending  the 
parochial  school  with  the  township  paying 
the  tuition 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  unani- 
mously held — under  Everson- -that  it  was 
unconstitutional  for  the  township  to  pay 
tuition  to  the  parochial  school.  A  request 
for  a  Supreme  Court  review  of  this  decision 
la  expected. 

Those  favoring  aid  to  partxrhial  schools 
argue  that  the  Government  discriminates 
against  religion  when  it  d  >esn  t  g.ve  p.iro- 
chial  schools  the  same  assistance  aj;  public 
schools.  The  admmlstm*: oa  \  lew  Is  that  it 
must  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
interpreted   by    the   Supreme   Court 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  emphasize,  in  con- 
nection with  the  1  riser  lion  of  this  in  the 
Record,  that  one  reason  why  I  am  so 
earnestly  interested  in  the  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill  is 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  door  closed 
to  part  of  the  children  of  America  be- 
cause of  Federal  restrictions  on  school 
aid  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  present 
airangements  in  local  communities, 
which  mitigate   to  the  good  and  to  the 


health  of  individual  pupils,  upst-l  ix-cause 
of  a  Federal  aid  bill  which  is  enacted 

Obviously  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  indicates  that  we  must,  when  we 
enact  any  Federal  aid  bill  which  puts 
Federal  money  into  tiie  States,  by  reason 
of  the  constitutional  provision  m  ilw  first 
aineridment.  provide  for  public  schools 
only  That  is  a  problem,  I  repeat,  which 
before  maiiv  days  will  cause  the  Senate 
to  realize  that  a  method  such  as  I  am 
suiigestiiiij  is  the  just,  the  practical,  tlie 
safe,  and  the  fair  way  of  giving  assist- 
aiice  to  education. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Keniucky 

Mr.  COOPER  First.  I  wisli  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  presentation  I  heard  tlu-  Sena- 
tor speak  on  his  proposal  last  year.  I 
heard  him  speak  to  a  group  of  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  amendment  this  morning, 
and  I  have  heard  him  today.  I  know  he 
IS  very  sincere  in  his  convictions  about 
his  proposal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  amendment 
should  be  finally  adopted  by  the  Congress 
It  would  be  of  help.  The  Senator  knows 
I  do  not  favor  this  approach,  for  reasons 
of  my  own  conviction,  but  I  respect  the 
convictions  and  the  firmlv  held  opinions 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
The  Senator  is  strong  in  his  beliefs,  and 
we  know  that. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  some  ques- 
tions in  the  same  .spirit  m  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  di.scu.ssed  the  problem 

Mi  COTTON  I  am  sure  of  the  Sena- 
tor's feeling,  and  I  welcome  the  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  h-is  de- 
scribed his  propo.sal  as  being  one  which  is 
far  removed  from  any  {w.ssibility  of  Fed- 
eral control 

The  power  to  provide  the  tax  funds — 
in  other  words,  to  continue  to  levy  the 
cigarette  tax  and  to  make  25  percent  of 
the  total  collected  available  to  the 
States — IS  a  power  which  would  continue 
to  be  held  by  the  Federal  Government. 
would  It? 

Mr.  COTTON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  represents  a  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxinc  power  for  the  assistance  of 
education  in  the  States. 

Mr.  COOPER  Would  the  Congress 
have  to  provide  that  such  amounts  be 
made  a\ai!able  to  the  States'' 

Mr  COTTON  The  Federal  Treas- 
ury would  be  iiistrucled.  m  the  words  of 
the  amendment; 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwi.se  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beglnrnig  July  1  1961.  and  for  each 
flsT-al  year  thereafter  u>  each  Stat*,  to  oe 
used  bv  sUf  .'.  .State  f  ir  educational  purposes 
only,  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  <  f 
the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  computed  as 
provided  in  this  Act)  collected  on  cigarettes 
3»:>ld  within  -;uch  St.ite  duritiK  the  preceding 
flscrti   vear 

Mr     COOPER      Would    the   Congie.ss 

then    be   required    to   appropriate    each 

year  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  program? 

Mr  COTTON      The  Senator  us  correct 

Mr    COOPER.     If   the   program   were 

to  be  contmued  after  3  years,  the  Con- 


gress would  be  required  to  continue  to 
appropriate  the  funds.  Would  tiie  Sen- 
ator not  admit  that  this  proposal  is  sub- 
ject to  at  least  some  pressuie  upon  the 
part  of  the  people,  the  States,  and  the 
Congress  itself  to  increase  the  funds — 
let  us  say.  to  increase  the  amount  allo- 
cated from  25  percent  to  50  percent,  or 
to  levy  a  larger  cigarette  tax? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commented  upon 
that  subject,  though  the  Senator  may 
not  have  been  in  the  Chamber  at  tiiat 
moment.  I  freely  admitted — in  fact.  I 
pointed  out — that  whatever  form  of  as- 
sistance we  give  to  education,  the  eai- 
nest  and  dedicated  educators  of  this 
country  will  come  back  for  more. 

I  invited  att^-ntion  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  divert  a  percenUige  of  the  in- 
come from  a  commodity,  whether  it  be 
cigarettes,  gasoline,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, and  it  is  sought  to  increa.<?e  the 
diversion,  there  is  a  readyraade  lobby 
of  those  who  do  business  producing  and 
.selling  in  tlial  field.  The  Senator  knows 
that  can  be  a  powerful  lobby  There  is, 
m  a  sense  a  s*»lf-p>ollcing  force  to  hold 
dot\n  the  ballooning  of  the  amount 

I  do  not  wLsh  to  stir  up  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  fMr  C.^se  1  again, 
but  if  we  take  the  money  from  the  gen- 
eral tax  fund  the  people  have  no  lobby, 
and  when  the  educators  present  a  very 
line  plea  for  more,  there  us  not  that 
cmintfMftcting  or  coutiteibalancmg  force. 

Mr  COOPICR  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  argument  on  that  point  The  ;)oint 
I  make  is  that  the  same  pressure,  per- 
haps in  lesser  degree,  still  would  apply. 
The  same  pressures  to  increase  Uie  tax 
or  to  increase  tiie  allocation  would  be 
found  as  with  regard  to  any  other  aj*- 
propriat<'d  funds 

Mr  COTTON  Of  course,  there  will 
always  be  pressures 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  per- 
mit me  to  interject.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  arguinent  about  a  lobby  corning  in  to 
exert  pressure  against  inc leasing  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  should  be  addre.s.sed  to  the 
Senator  from  Kpntnrky 

Mr  COOPER  I  must  say  that  we 
have  had  very  little  protection  against 
the  lobby  to  Increase  the  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes, levied  not  only  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  also  by  tiie  Stau-s 

The  people  of  Kentucky  pay  tre- 
mendous taxes  on  cigarettes  My  State 
is  one  which  pays  more  in  tax*^  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  it  receive*? 
from  the  Federal  Government.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senators  know  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  invite  Uie  Senator  » 
attention  to  tiie  fact  that  it  was  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wiio  brought 
in  the  situation  iv.  Kentucky  not  the 
Senator  from  Npw  Hampshire 

Mr    COOPER      That   is  correct. 

Mr  COTTON  I  know  two  things 
about  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
First,  the  Senator  will  fight  for  Ktii- 
tucky  until  U^ie  end  of  tune.  Second,  the 
Senator  has  one  thing  he  stands  for 
ah>'ad  of  Kentucky,  and  that  is  the  gfM)d 
of  the  whole  country 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  very 
generous.  As  I  said.  Kentucky  pays  year 
after  year  a  much  larger  sum  in  Fed- 
eral  taxes  than  it  receives.     The   pay- 


ments result  from  tobacco  and  also  from 
bourbon  whisky 

I  have  one  other  question  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  his  amendment  could  not 
bring  into  discu.ssion  or  debate  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  trouble.some  questions 
about  the  use  of  funds  in  .segregated 
schools  or  the  use  of  funds  in  church 
and  parochial  schools  Is  it  not  coriect 
that  if  the  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  should 
be  adopted  the  .same  qiiestions  could  be 
laised  concerning  the  distiibution  of 
funds  as  could  be  raised  concerning  the 
distribution  of  any  kind  of  appropriated 
funds  ■* 

Mr  COTTON  One  can  always  have 
debate  and  obviously  questions  can  al- 
ways be  raised  I  simply  reiterate,  with- 
out taking  too  much  time  of  the  Senate, 
that  so  far  a,s  I  have  bfr^n  able  to  deter- 
mine this  IS  the  only  plan  whereby  every 
cent  which  goes  from  the  Treasury,  au- 
thorized by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  into  the  Stale  of 
Kentucky,  into  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, into  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  into  any 
other  State,  is  collected  from  that  State, 
paid  by  the  people  in  that  State  The 
people  of  the  State  will  determine  liow 
the  money  should  be  sp>ent  and  to  what 
extent,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  rules  of  the  coui  ts  the  money  can 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  that  State,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  creed. 

Even  though  one  could  aigue  or  one 
could  debate,  there  would  be  very  little 
grounds  for  tipping  over  the  process  and 
for  obiecling  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
menls  part  in  the  plan 

The  piovision  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution would  not  be  standing  squarely 
m  the  path  of  such  divusion  among  all 
the  childien  in  such  State  as  public 
opinion  and  the  laws  of  that  State 
might  permit. 

Mr  COOPER  To  be  frauK  actually, 
if  the  am»'ndment  should  b*'  agreed  to. 
I  thmk  piobably  such  questions  would 
not  come  before  us  so  often  But  I  do 
say  that  amendmenus  could  be  offered 
that  would  direct  that  funds  be  used 
for  private  .schools,  m  the  same  manner 
that  amendments  could  be  offered  to 
any  other  bill  before  the  Senate  An 
amendment  could  be  offered  to  provide 
that  funds  could  not  be  used  in  seg- 
regated schools 

My  reason  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment IS  that  I  know  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  equalization  prin- 
ciple, which  I  consider  to  be  the  chief 
aspect  of  any  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

Mr  COTTON  I  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  that  subject,  and  I  respect  his  view- 
point, which  is  entirely  logical.  I 
merely  say  to  the  Senator  that  ■  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 
I  feel  that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  States  will  get  .some  money  After 
witnessing  what  happened  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  aftei-noon.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  If  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
the  States  will  haC-e  only  disappointed 
hopes 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 


Mr  COTTON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  There  is  great 
merit  in  tiie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

I  believe  it  has  the  merit  of  making' 
interference  by  the  Fedeial  Government 
about  as  difficult  as  it  could  be  I  think 
it  is  good.  I  find  that  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  people  arc  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  Federal 
interference.  My  mail  indicates  that 
their  overwhelminc  concern  us  that  there 
might  be  Federal  dictation  in  the  field  of 
education 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  meets  the  objection 
and  meets  it  very  well. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  last  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper!  has  very  great  merit  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  reluctant  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  do  feel  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, it  should  be  given  on  the  basi.'^  of 
need.  Therefore.  I  invite  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  if  he  would  do  so. 
to  give  some  consideration  to  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  later  and  which 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  It  may 
not  have  precisely  the  same  force  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  attempt^s  to  solve  the 
problem  by  returninp  part  of  the  income 
tax  to  the  State,  but  in  varying  percent- 
aces,  so  we  would  keep  alive  the  dis- 
tribution basis  that  us  in  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  certainly  will  con- 
sider his  amendment 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
for  a  question,  or  does  ho  wish  to  vield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  am  seek- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr  COTTON  I  am  sorry:  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  the  floor,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make  extended  remarks. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
expect  to  speak  vei-y  long. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  think 
in  fairness  I  should  yield  the  floor  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  but  I  think  I  ought  to  yield  the 
floor  and  let  the  Chair  make  such  recog- 
nition as  the  Chair  de.sires  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recotinizes  tht  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  excellent  explanation  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
be  offered  in  rddition.  But  I  should  like 
to  point  out  a  few  misgivings  I  have 
about  the  bill  and  a  few  of  the  benefits, 
as  I  see  them,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment As  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire pointed  out.  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  problem  relating  to  Fed- 
eral control.  It  would  ehminate  the  con- 
troversy over  private  schools  It  would 
eliminate  the  controvei-sy  over  the  .segre- 
gation ussue.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  in- 


come tax  approach,  which  was  contained 
m  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Bl.'lKlevI, 
which  we  debated  yesterday. 

The  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse i  in 
which  he  cited  or  quoted  from  a  state- 
ment by  the  laU'  Senator  Taft  regarding 
the  nonrelationship  between  the  income 
tax  and  the  particular  State  m  which 
it  is  paid,  were  very  persuasive.  Those 
remarks  however,  do  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  cigarette  tax  The  purchase 
of  cigarettes  has  a  direct  relationship 
with  the  State  in  which  purchased 

I  must  say  that  I  think  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  th^  down  through 
the  last  few  years  the  problem  of  State 
financing  has  become  increasingly  acute. 
If  the  Federal  Government  had  not  lit- 
erally u.^urped  from  the  States  the  vari- 
ous  sources  of  raising  revenue,  and  if  the 
States  had.  for  example,  the  entire  in- 
come from  cigarette  tax.  if  the  Federal 
Government  had  never  gotten  into  the 
cigarette  tax  held.  I  venture  a  guess 
that  we  would  not  be  confronted  with 
Federal  aid   problems  today. 

For  example,  m  my  own  State  of  Iowa 
the  problem  of  increasing  revenue  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  for 
education  has  become  a  political  prob- 
lem. When  the  Iowa  State  I./egislatuje 
increased  the  sales  tax  to  2I2  percent, 
the  resuh  was  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  It  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial and  political  problem. 

It  seem.',  to  me  that  the  best  solution 
of  all  would  be  to  return  to  the  States 
certain  revenue-raising  measures,  such 
as  .some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes.  The 
rea.son  I  support  the  amendment  is  that 
It  comes  about  as  close  to  doing  this  as 
any  measure  pending  before  the  Senate 
that  I  know  of  The  only  problem  I  have 
with  the  amendment  is  that  there  is  a 
real  need,  and  I  am  not  convinced  thai 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  .satisfy  that  need  by  providing  a  suf- 
ficient increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
the  Slates  require  for  education  pur- 
poses 

I  have  analyzed  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  go  to  each  State  under  the 
amenoment  as  presently  offered,  and  the 
total  comes  to  approximately  $455  mil- 
lion. If  instead  of  using  25  percent  of 
the  Federal  cigarette  tax  we  would  use 
37^2  percent,  or  3  cents  instead  of  2  cents 
of  the  Federal  cigarette  tax  on  each 
package  of  cigarettes,  the  result  would 
amount  to  $682  milhon.  which  would 
come  pretty  close  to  the  $766  milhon 
propo.sed  originally  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Federal-aid-to-education  pro- 
posal. It  IS  a  little  further  short  of  the 
$850  million  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill,  but  it  still  is  pretty  near  the  esti- 
mate which  has  been  deemed  to  be  the 
area  of  overall  need  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  m  the  FIecord  a  list  of 
the  States  and  the  amounts  they  would 
receive  if  3  cents,  rather  than  2  cents,  of 
the  Federal  tax  on  each  package  of  cig- 
arettes, were  returned  to  the  States 
under  the  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

r'eUminary  eatimtitf  of  annual  receipts  per 
State  if  3  cents  of  the  Federal  tax  on  each 
package  of  cigarettes  were  returned  to 
States,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Cottons 
amendment  to  S.  1021.  a.<  amended  by 
Senator  MiUer's  amendment 

I  In  millions  i 
State:  Receipts 

Alabama $8  40 

Alaska 0  75 

Arlzoiui 5  40 

ArkacMM 4.50 

CalLfomia 66.  00 

Colorado 6.  00 

Connecticut 12,  00 

Delaware 2.  10 

Florida 16  50 

Georgia 12.  75 

Hawaii 1   63 

Idaho 2   10 

Illinois 52.  50 

Indiana 18  00 

luwa 9   30 

Kansas 7  05 

Kentucky 12  60 

Louisiana 10  80 

Ma;ae 4   20 

Maryland      12  00 

Massachusetts 21    15 

Michigan 28  65 

Minnesota 12  45 

Mississippi 6  00 

Missouri 17  85 

Montana 2  40 

Nebraska 4,65 

Nevada :    7S 

New  Hampshire 4  50 

New   Jersey 26.  70 

New    Mexico.-. 3.00 

New   York 75.00 

North    Carolina ^ 14.25 

North    Dakota 1   95 

Oh'o 39   00 

Oklahoma 9  00 

Oregon 6.  75 

Pennsylvania. 34.  50 

Rhode  Island 3   15 

South   CAroilna 7  50 

South    Dakota 2  10 

Tennessee 11   56 

Texas 33   00 

Utah 1   87 

Vermont l   65 

Virginia 12  .iO 

Washington 9  ftO 

West  Virginia 6   15 

Wiscorisln 13  80 

Wyoming 1    50 

District  of  Columbia 3   75 

I         Total 683.35 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  ihere 
are  a  couple  of  things  about  the  admin- 
istration bill  which  concern  me  very 
much.  The  first  is  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  provides  for  a  3 -year  appropria- 
tion. What  is  going  to  happen  after  3 
years?  I  can  visualize  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  setting  up 
their  budgets  for  construction,  for  teach- 
ers' salaries,  for  new  teachers,  for  .special 
projects,  on  the  basis  of  the  bill.  At  the 
end  of  3  years,  if  this  money  is  not  con- 
tinued, those  school  di-^tnct  budsiPt.'; 
'A  ill  literally  be  wrecked 

The  virtue  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
that  while  this  is  something  that  can 
be  cut  off  after  1  year,  the  ciiancf  of  it.s 
being  cut  off  after  1  year  is  very  remote. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  continuing  prop- 
osition. That  wa^  tiie  virtue  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  trie  Senator  from 
Texas  :Mr   BlakleyI  yesterday.     It  en- 


visages a  p>ermanent  policy.  The  pres- 
e:u  admini.stration  bill  and  tiie  commit- 
tee bill  are  a  3-year  deal,  after  'a  hicli 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going. 
School  budgets  will  not  be  finned  up 
very  well  unless  they  are  finned  up  on 
the  basis  of  continuing  assurance  that 
tiiese  annual  appropriations  are  going  to 
be  made 

Another  tlung  that  bothers  me  about 
the  bill  is  that  the  logical  result  of  pro- 
viding 3-year  appiopriations  for  Federal 
aid.  winch  would  include  teachers'  sal- 
aries, will  be  tliat  a  couple  of  years 
from  now  someone  will  come  along  and 
say  that  we  need  Federal  aid  to  help 
pay  salaries  of  employees  of  State 
mental  hospitals  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  this  is  an  area  of  need 
which  is  perhaps  even  greater  than  the ' 
education  field. 

After  we  take  care  of  that  matter, 
the  next  step  is  going  to  be  Federal  aid 
for  the  payment  of  .salaries  of  State  col- 
lege employees.  Where  will  we  eventu- 
ally stop?  Will  we  next  go  to  Federal 
aid  in  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries 
to  State  legislators  and  Governors? 

If  we  carry  tliis  type  of  legislation 
to  its  logical  extreme,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  States  will  be  nothing  but 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Federal 
Government  instead  of  .sovereign  States. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
that  the  pioi.)onenLs  of  the  legislation 
say  that  the  main  purpose  or  the  main 
idea  behind  it  is  equalization.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  that  is  the  main  purpose 
behind  it,  inevitably  it  will  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control.  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  appropriate,  unless  standards 
are  set  on  the  local  level,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  equalization.  I  have 
argued  this  r>oint  on  the  State  level 
many  times.  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  send  out  to  the  various  5«*hool 
districts,  on  a  theoretical  formula  ba.sis 
for  the  puiT>ose  of  equalization,  unless 
we  have  standards,  we  arr  not  going  to 
iave  equalization  m  fact  That  is  why 
so  many  people  fear  ultimate  Federal 
eontrol  from  this  type  of  legislation.  I 
knov  there  are  some  people  who  will 
say.  We  want  Federal  control.  What 
is  wrong  with  it  if  it  is  going  to  pro- 
vide standards  that  will  lead  to  equali- 
ze'ion'' 

The  Senate  mu.si  make  up  its  mind 
*  hich  way  it  is  going  Either  we  want 
no  Federal  control  and  recognize  that 
we  are  not  troing  to  have  equalization 
in  fact,  or  we  waitt  Federal  control  so 
that  we  will  have  equalization  in  fact. 
We  cannot  have  b<-)t.li  at  the  .same  time. 

Another  virtue  of  the  amendment  is 
that  It  wiU  return  to  the  people  in  each 
State  their  own  tax  money  I  am  not 
convuiced  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  us 
to  equalize  the  ta.xioad  among  all  the 
States.  We  always  have  inequities  as 
between  the  various  States  It  is  in- 
evitable because  of  the  physical  trnd  local 
situations  in  which  the  States  find  them- 
selves. If  our  objective  lo  to  equalize 
taxes  we  might  just  as  well  pursue  this 
to  itvS  logical  concliLsion  and  eliminate 
the  identity  of  States  and  have  one  big 
Federal  empire.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
and  I  certainly  trust  it  is  not  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 


However,  that  is  the  logical  result  if 
we  pursue  this  line  of  legislation  down 
through  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsiiire  has  had  an  op- 
lX)rtunity  to  look  at  the  chart  to  deter- 
mine tlie  results  if  we  change  the  figure 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  package  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  I  ask  him  if  he  lias  any 
objection  to  an  ainendment.  to  bring 
this  more  in  line  with  the  overall  total 
of  the  administration  bill  and  the  C((m- 
nuttee  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
lias  requested  tliat  I  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  Ifaving  offered 
the  amendment,  under  the  rule  can  I 
accept  the  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment, or  must  It  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate? 

The  PIIESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  it 
requires    unanunous    consent 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  feel  Uial  tiie  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a 
justifiable  suggestion.  I  believe  it 
brings  Uie  substitute  more  in  line  with 
the  amount  under  the  committee  bill. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  send  th«  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER  May  we  have  my 
ainendment  read' 

TTie  Le^.ISI..^T^VE  Clefk  On  page  2,  line 
16.  it  IS  pioiKised  to  change  the  figure 
■  25-  to  -37  S.- 
Mr KEPAUVER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr  KEPAUVER  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

PBUPUSED    UNaMIMOUS-CONSENT    ACXKEMEirr    TO 

UMIT    DEBATE 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

wish  to  take  this  time  to  present  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  I  believe  I  siiall 
have  to  read  it.  because  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  clerk,  despite  hLs  great 
ability,  would  be  able  to  decipher  what 
I  am  about  to  say. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Monday.  May 
22.  l')61,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing bualneas,  during  the  further  consldent- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (S.  1021),  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  edu- 
cation, debate  on  any  amendment,  except  ( 1 ) 
on  the  so-called  Javlts-Cooper  amendment, 
on  the  distribution  of  funds  i2i  the  amend- 
ment on  parochial  nnd  prlVHte  schools,  (3i 
the  amendment  ellminHtinK  teHchers  sal- 
aries, (4)  the  Talmadge  amendment,  (5)  the 
Ooldwater  substitute  amendovent,  (6)  the 
Prouty  amendment,  and  (7)  the  Case  of 
South  Dakota  amendment — on  each  of  which 
amendments  there  wUl  be  4  hours  of  de- 
bate motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2 
hours — that  would  be  on  other  amendments 
or  motions  or  appeals — to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment    or    motion    and    the    majority 
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leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  there- 
to shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  de.<;igiiated  by  him  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  nmeiidment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provlfilon.*  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  jurtuer  That  on  the  question  of 
the  ttnal  pass^ige  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  12  hours,  to  t>e  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  U)  any 
Senator  during  the  con.slderatlon  of  any 
amendment    ino'icm    or  appeal. 

.Mr  Pie.sident  the  distingui.shed  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  hnve  endeavored  to 
t-ouch  all  bASi's  and  to  contf^rt  all  in- 
terested Senat^irs  On  that  basis,  we 
ofTer  the   unanim"u.^-con.sent   request 

Mr  DIRK.SEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  rii.stintruished  maioiitv  leader  vield' 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield 
Mr  DIRKiSE.N  I  hav-'  di.scussed  the 
proposal  with  the  lanKint?  Republican 
member  of  the  commitlee  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Aii7/3na  Mr 
GoLDWATEB  .ind  hLso  With  another 
member  of  ih»  committee  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
JavitsI  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  fiom  Vermont 
I  Mr  PtouTY  I  and  the  dl .sting uLshed 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr.  Case' 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  had  a  di.scu.s.sjo!i  of  the  que.stion  with 
Uie  distingui.siied  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TALMADtiEi  this  noon.  So  I  think 
every  maior  amendment  has  been 
covered  I  believe  we  have  concurrency 
from  every  Senator  concerned. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  can 
well  understand  that  there  was  no 
touching'  h&sf  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  There  was  no  lea.son 
why    there   should   ha\e    been 

However.  I  shall  .spiicl  to  th*>  de.«;k  thi.s 
afternoon,  when  1  can  get  appropriate 
recognition,  an  amendment  which  may 
well  ha\e  a  beurinu-  on  what  happens 
when  the  Talmadge  amendment  is  con- 
sideied  The  amen(iment  will  certainly 
be  offered  if  the  lalmad^e  amendment 
IS  agreed  to;  and  it  may  be  offered  in 
any  event 

Without  attempting  to  labor  the  point, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment IS  designed  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  right  to  test  in  court  the 
resulus  which  would  come  from  turning 
over  Federal  funds  to  the  various  States 
for  educational  purposes.  I  request  that 
the  amendment,  in  the  event  it  is  offered, 
be  subject  to  the  same  4-hour  limitation 
as  IS  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  other 
amendments.  If  that  request  is  agreed 
to,  I  will  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinuuished 
minority  leader  and  I  would  have 
touched  base  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  had  we  known  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  request,  because  I  have  been 
thinking  along  the  same  line  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  However.  I 
was   content   to    include    it   within    the 


2-hour  limit  in  the  proposal  I  shall  not 
offer  it  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
offers  it  Then  of  course  it  can  tK'  in- 
cluded among  the  amendments  for  which 
4  hours  each  have  been  allotted 

Mr  KEATING  In  explanation.  I 
should  say  that  I  ixMieve  the  amendment 
I  shall  submit  differs  substantially  from 
the  one  which  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  mav  possibly  offer  However 
I  should  a!)pre(iate  it  if  the  amendment 
were  included  in  the  4-hour  limitation 
Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  perfectly 
acceptable 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am 
aei-eeable  to  the  request  I  am  happy 
that  my  collea'.iue.  the  Senatxii  from  New 
York,  has  been  accommodated  sinularh 
with  respect  to  his  proix)sed  amendment 
I  noted  that  in  the  readine  of  amend- 
ments for  which  4  hours  each  have  been 
all()tt.cd  the  names  of  Senators  v^en  not 
.siau-d  With  respect  to  two  oi  three 
amendments  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
creaU's  a  diflicuity  There  might  be  more 
than  one  Senator  who  wishes  to  offer 
that  type  of  amendment  If  the  mov- 
ant understand  that  they  may  be  cov- 
enn"  similar  amendments  m  tiie  4-hour 
limitations,  that  i.s  a'.ieoable  to  mc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  did  include  it  by 
name;  and  I  simply  referred  to  the  re- 
distribution amcndmc  nt  as  the  Javits- 
Cooper  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  Ls  correct;  but 
other  amendments  wei-e  mentioned 
which  bore  no  names  One  was  desig- 
nated simply  as  the  parochial  school 
amendment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes;  but  eveiTone 
knows  who  intends  to  offer  the  parochial 
school  amf  ndment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  movanu  that  that  amount  cf  time 
shall  apply  to  all  amendmenLs  of  that 
character 

Mr.  CASE  of  .South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  reserving  the  rieht  to  object. 
some  amendments  have  already  been  of- 
fered, including  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  Blakley  amendment,  acted  up- 
on yesterday,  which  relate  to  the  use 
of  certain  tax  receipts  a.s  a  yardstick.  I 
hope  that  the  interpretation  suggested 
by  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  will  not  foreclose  the  offering  of 
additional  am.endments  which  may  use 
tax  receipts  as  a  yardstick. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The.<;e  designa- 
tions are   for   identification   purposes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ment's bear  the  names  of  Senators,  and 
.some  do  not. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakot.a  Mr 
President.  I  not^  that  the  propo.sed 
unanimous-consent  request  as  presented 
would  exclude  nongennane  amendment's. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  the  usual 
procedure. 

Mr  CASE  of  .South  Dakota  That  is 
the  usual  procedure,  and  it  is  included, 
in  many  instances,  for  the  puiT>ose  of 
excluding  amendments  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  segregation  and  related 
subjects.  In  this  instance.  I  a-ssume 
that  amendments  concerned  with  the 
.school  problem  would  be  germane,  even 
though  they  relate  to  segregation  or  non- 
segregation. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  I  should  think  ,so 
That  question  would  be  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  decide. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  have  a  further  Inquiry  along  this 
line,  but  ix'rhaps  we  should  first  have 
some  advice  from  the  Chair  on  that  ques- 
tion at  this  point  Would  the  exclusior. 
of  the  cu.stomary  requirement  that  th« 
amendment  be  germane  prevent  the  of- 
fennt:  of  an  amendment  dealing  with  :he 
subject  of  segreeation  er  nonsepregation" 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Cha.r  rule-  th^t  there  must  be  something 
in  the  bill  dealing  with  the  subjeet  of 
.si^ereeati  >n  before  such  an  amendment 
could  become  permane 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
staU'ment  of  the  Chair  will  offer  httle 
comfort  to  .some  Senators  who  have 
ampTidm'-iVs  in  mind  Pursuing  that 
question  one .  step  further,  wo«ld  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  amend  th^ 
revenue  laws  be  rermane.  provided  that 
amendment  related  in  some  way  to  aid 
to  education  n?  appropriations  for  aid  to 
education? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Before 
ruliULV  the  Chair  would  like  to  see  the 
am(  ndment  and  the  context  of  the  bill 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  have 
examined  an  amendment  which  pos-slbh 
will  be  ofTeied  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  Mr  Goldwter]. 
Certainly  u  proposes  to  amend  the  reve- 
nue laws  as  such. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  debate, 
and  in  keeping  with  th,e  intent  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  m:nont\  leader, 
the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  need 
to  be  considered  but  it  distinctly  and 
directly  amends  the  revenue  laws. 
Would  it  be  cei-mane" 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pie.sident  will 
the  .Senato:    yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  if 
there  is  any  question  about  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  .South  Dakota,  I  ask  unani.mous 
con.sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered ;.'e:-m.ane  I  tliir.k  it  is  germane 
anyway 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President  I  liave  a 
reservation  concernine  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  if  I  understood  the  Chair  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      So  do  I. 

Mr.  President,  to  pin  this  down  to 
what  I  think  is  the  basic  problem  befoie 
the  Senat'\  the  bill  deals  with  a  program 
of  Federal  finifocial  assistance  for  edu- 
cation It  IS  my  judt-'ment  that  any 
amendment  which  seeks  to  withhold 
those  funds  is  <:ei-mane;  any  amendment 
which  extends  tho.se  funds  is  cermane; 
any  amendment  which  places  a  limita- 
tion on  those  funds  is  germane 

Mr.  BUSH,  Or  any  amendment  in- 
volving the  use  of  tho.se  funds 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Any  such  amend- 
ment would  be  germane 

Mr  MANSFIELD  As  ha.«;  been  in- 
dicated by  an  amendment  previou.sly 
offered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  On  the  diversion  of 
other  funds,  or  cigarette  or  other  excise 
taxes  or  income  taxes,  whether  from  in- 
come  or   not,   if  they   have   a   Federal 
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character  and  are  desuned  for  pduca- 
tional  purposes,  they  come  within  the 
general  broad  concept;  and  if  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  bill  that  can  be  appro- 
priately amended,  they  can  always  be 
offered  as  new  sectioni).  oi-  a.s  substitutes- 
for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  having  raised  the  question  of 
nermaneness.  I  point  out  that  I  tlunk  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate  if,  by  a  sort  of  sentle- 
man's  agreement,  we  were  to  waive  what 
IS  meant  by  "germanenes,-,.'  If  we  dis- 
cuss the  question  briefly  and  venture 
opinions  as  to  how  the  Chair  will  rule 
on  the  question  of  germaneness  we  may 
be  committing  the  Senate  lo  a  looseness 
in  the  definition  of  '  ceimaneness" 
which  would  be  mo.st  unfortunate  down 
^firough  the  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  .sounder  prac- 
tice in  this  instance  would  Ije  to  submit 
the  order  without  the  germaneness 
clause,  having  m  mind  tJiat  it  could  bf^ 
resurrected  at  any  time  later,  and  the 
order  amended;  but  to  iriclude  in  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  atzroement 
the  provision  that  amendments  must  be 
::ermane,  and  then  to  .say  that  we  are 
i^oing  to  permit  anythiiv-i  that  u.ses  the 
word  "education,"  even  though  it  would 
amend  the  revenue  laws,  is  a  practice 
that  would  platcue  the  S*-nafp  foi-  years 
to  come. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  propound  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPJR  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A.s.-ummt;  tl^at  the 
propose<^  unanimous-consent  aureement 
were  offered  without  the  so-called  ger- 
maneness clause,  could  it  bo  re^uiiected 
and  inserted  in  the  unanimous-ronsent 
agreement  without  further  unaiumou.- 
consent  at  some  subsequent  t.me  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  could 
not^be.  Unless  it  were  included  in  the 
first  unanimous-consent  request,  it 
would  require  subsequent  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr     DIRKSEN      So    if    subsequently 
we  were  to  add  the  ^.germaneness  clausr 
It  would  require  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Chair  repeat  the  rul- 
ing he  gave  with  respect  to  the  first 
question  I  asked,  relative  to  questions 
of  segregation  and  nonse.; relation  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Oregon   [Mr    Morse  

Mr    BUSH. 
mentary  inquiry 

Ihe     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  BUSH.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
Chair  to  order  the  Official  Reporter  to 
read  the  reply  of  the  Chan  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
so  that  Senators  may  know  exactly  what 
the  Chair  said  on  that  subject' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes;  the 
Official  Reporter  can  read  the  question 
and  the  answer 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  do  so.  in  order  that  we  may 
hear  it. 


Mr    President,   a  parlia- 
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The  FKtyiDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President  tiie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  not  seeking  to  obstruct  the 
orderly  business  of  the  Senate;  and  in 
raisint;  this  question,  I  a.n  not  seeking 
to  cau.se  trouble  or  throw  any  gravel  on 
the  road.  However,  I  believe  it  .should 
be  stated  that  if  the  order  is  agreed  to 
as  it  now  stands,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  rai.se  the  question  of 
germanene.ss  on  any  amendment  offered 
which  he  thinks  constitutes  a  valid  test 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  germane. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  any  Sen- 
ator's privileije. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  certain  amendments  which 
I  have  heard  discu.s.sed  are  offered,  even 
though  they  may  b<'  among  those  which 
are  mentioned.  I  shall  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  that  would  be  something  for 
the  Chair  to  render  a  final  decision 
upon;  and  any  Senato;  may  raise  the 
question  at  any  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dfikota  That 
opens  the  opportunity  for  an  appeal. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Official 
Rejjorter  i.s  pre.sent.  and  can  read  the 
question  and  the  reply  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  The  re- 
porter will  lead. 

The  Official  Reporter.  Mr.  Francis  J 
AttiK.  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Case  of  South  I>akota  Mr  Presideui 
I  ha\e  a  further  inquiry  alung  this  line,  but 
perhap;,  we  should  first  have  some  advice 
from  the  Chair  on  that  question  at  this 
point  Would  the  exclusion  of  the  custom- 
ary recnuremenr  that  the  amendment  be 
sprni.tne  prevent  the  ofTerlng  of  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  .subject  of  segrega- 
tion or  nonsegregation .' 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  Chair  rules 
uhat  there  must  be  something  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  segregation  be- 
fore such  an  amendment  could  be<?ome  ger- 
mane. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
that  deals  with  the  subject  of  segrega- 
tion':' 

Mr    BUSH      That  is  the  point. 

Mr    MORSE      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr  MORSE  In  mv  opinion  the  bill 
from  the  very  beginnint;  mvolved  the 
question  of  .segregation  Before  our 
committee  there  was  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
subject.  One  witness,  representing  the 
National  .^s.sociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  Powell  amendment.  I  made 
it  very  clear  to  him  that  I  would  oppose 
such  an  amendment 

In  my  opinion  such  an  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  I  thought  it  had  no 
place  m  an  education  bill  I  thought 
that  if  people  were  interested  m  chang- 
mg  the  civil  rights  laws  they  should 
change  them  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  not  in  connec- 
tion with  education  legislation. 


Let  me  .say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  unani- 
mous con.sent  agreement  with  the  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  germanene.ss  left  out 
I  will  say  to  my  southern  friends  tiiat 
if  there  is  any  attempt  to  add  the  Pow- 
ell amendment  to  the  bill,  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  is  de- 
feated. 

In  my  judgment  we  would  over- 
whelmingly defeat  it,  becau.se  I  think 
there  has  crystallized  in  t)ie  Senate  the 
recognition  that  we  .should  pass  a  public 
school  bill,  without  any  cnpplinn  amend- 
ment added  to  it,  which  the  Powell 
amendment  would  be. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  such  an 
amendment  should  be  adopted — and 
that  is  unthinkable — I  myself  would 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mi 
Pre.sident.  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said  ju.stifles  the  inquiry  He 
said  that  the  question  was  dealt  with 
in  the  hearings,  and  that  it  was  decided 
to  keep  such  a  provision  out  of  the  bill 
So,  on  his  testimony,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  deals  with  .segrega- 
tion or  non-segrettation;  and  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  any  amendment  p<r- 
taining  thereto  would  be  niled  to  be  non- 
germane 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sident  I  sug- 
gest, as  a  way  of  settling  the  dilemma, 
including  in  the  order  the  following: 

Th.it  germaneness  for  the  purpo.se  of  this 
order,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  Mmlt.-*- 
tions  on  the  expenditures  or  dUbursements 
of  such  expenditures,  or  the  means  for  rais- 
ing the  contemplated  appropriations,  or  the 
source  thereof,  or  any  constttutional  prin- 
ciples involved  therein 

That  would  co'vei  any  conceivable 
amendment  any  Senator  has  di.scussed 
on  the  floor,  without  at  the  .same  time 
abandoning  the  principle  for  which  the 
majority  leader  contends,  namely,  that 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  should 
have  in  it  .some  reference  lo  germane- 
ness. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  just  proposed, 
but  it  covers  the  rainbow,  and  goes  a 
little  beyond. 

I  had  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
colloquy  this  afternoon,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  pre.sent  lani^uage, 
which  is  strengthened  by  custom,  tradi- 
tion, and  precept,  and  has  .served  us 
well  It  covers  all  types  of  legi.slation. 
which,  in  it.self.  I  t)elieve.  would  cover 
the  questions  raised  by  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javttsi.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  Case  I. 
and  other  Senatois 

Ml  KEATING.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  be  proper 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  determine  what 
position  to  take  on  the  unanimous-con- 
.sent  request,  to  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed amendment  and  inquire  whether, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  object  I  demand  the  regular 
order. 


The  PRE.sTDING  ( )FF1CER  Is  there 
object :"n  to  th.e  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest' 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.'-.ana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

Mr  Bl  SH  Mr  President  re.serving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  agree  to 
it  until  there  is  some  definition  of  the 
question  before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      What  question' 

Mr.  BUSH  The  question  of  ger- 
maneness The  Senator  from  Now  York 
has  made  a  propo.sal  to  be  included  with- 
in the  unanimous-consent  at:reement. 
respectincr  the  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  requested  that  the  usual, 
traditional  procedure  be  followed,  which 
covers  all  types  of  legislation  arxi  which. 
until  this  afternoon,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  this  body  On  the  basis  of  the 
colloquy  carried  on  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  other  Senators,  this  Ls 
a  wide-ianrmg  bill  and  it  would  take 
.somethine  away  out  in  left  field  to  be 
ruled  ungermane. 

Mr  BU.SH  But  we  have  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair  that  an  amendment  per- 
taining to  civil  rights  would  not  be  ger- 
mane 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  re- 
spectively make  the  point  that  all  of  this 
discussion  is  out  of  order.  The  Senator 
from  LouLsiana  [Mr.  Long],  as  I  under- 
stood him.  invoked  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

Mr    KEATING      I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  15 
months  ago  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
spoke  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  the  State  for 
school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  need  then  was  great,  and  it  was 
unmet — through  no  default  by  this  body. 
Today,  the  need  is  greatei .  if  anything, 
and  it  must  l>e  met. 

A  sound  educational  system  has  tradi- 
tionally provided  the  underpinnings  of 
our  democratic  processes  and  free  in- 
stitutions. Today,  its  importance  is 
critical:   It  may  -be  the  key  to  survival. 

With  such  a  system.  progre.ss  knows  no 
limits;  man's  curiosity  is  aroused  and  he 
probes  and  questions  and  discovers,  and 
his  discoveries  he  shares  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Without  It,  there  is  decay  and 
degeneration,  and  ultimately,  we  can  be 
sure,  national  collapse. 

Nowadays  it  is  fashionable  to  speak  of 
all  expenditures  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate funds  in  terms  of  investment.  We 
ask  whether  this  expenditure  or  that, 
this  investment  or  that,  will  bear  a  rea- 
.sonable  return. 

I  suggest  that  our  National  Govern- 
ment can  make  no  better  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future  security  and  well- 
being  than  by  guaranteeing  our  children 
an  education  second  to  none. 

As  we  consider  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us,  many  viewpoints  will  be  ex- 
pressed: many  arguments  for  and  against 
will  be  advanced.  In  one  important  area, 
however,  I   believe  there  will   be  broad 


agreement  that  Ls.  that  we  are  short  of 
classrooms  and  our  teachers  are  under- 
paid— and  the  situation  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better. 

I  think  It  will  al.so  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  many  of  our  States  and  local 
communiti!  s.  prmcipally  the  least 
wealthy  have  reached  the  limit  of  their 
taxing  capacity  for  education. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Under  ih,t  bill  an 
estimated  $23.526  845  would  be  made 
available  to  my  State  of  Tennessee  dur- 
ing the  1962  fiscal  year.  This  amounts 
to  $25  30  per  .school -age  child  t>etween 
5  and   17  years  of  age. 

Were  Tennessee  to  raise  this  money 
within  its  borders,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  property  tax  rate  in  each 
county  by  more  than  25  percent. 

Well,  one  may  a.sk.  Why  not  raise 
property  taxes?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Of  Tennessee's  95  counties.  66 — or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total — have  al- 
ready felt  compelled  to  increa,se  prop- 
erty tax  rates  during  the  past  2  years: 
16  have  increased  rates  twice  during 
this  period.  Moreover,  all  large  and 
many  small  municipalities  have  raised 
properly  tax  rates.  Few  local  jurisdic- 
tions, if  any.  feel  they  can  go  higher  at 
this  time.     And  yet  the  need  is  now. 

Under  this  bill,  Tennessee  would  re- 
ceive almost  three  times  as  much  money 
per  child  as  the  wealthiest  States,  and 
its  ratio  of  benefits  received  to  Federal 
taxes  padd  would  be  almost  2'2  to   1 

Before  anyone  suggests  Uiat  this  may 
be  unfair,  let  him  consider  these  two 
points:  First.  Tennessee  has  a  per 
capita  income  which  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  average,  so  it  is 
only  natural  that  Tennesseans  pay  less 
per  person  in  Federal  taxes  than  the 
average  for  all  States.  I  am  confident 
that  a  similar  condition  cxLsts  m  other 
less  wealthy  States. 

Second,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  low- 
income  condition,  Tennessee  has  been 
plagued  with  outmigration  of  thousands 
of  its  talented  young  p>eople  seeking 
greater  economic  opportunities — young 
people  whose  education  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  Tennessee.  Thus,  the  States 
to  which  they  migrate  become  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  talents  which  have  been  de- 
veloped at  no  cost  to  themselves. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  can  we  con- 
scientiously say  to  any  child  that  he 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  a 
public  education  equal  to  that  of  another 
child  simply  because  he  happens  to  live 
in  a  less  affluent  community? 

It  will  be  argued  tnat  the  legislation 
before  us  represents  a  radical  invasion 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  a  field 
of  responsibility  heretofore  held  solely 
by  the  States  and  local  communities. 

The  fact  is  that  since  17^'  Congress 
has  passed  more  than  160  different  Fed- 
eral aid-to-cducation  laws  involving  pub- 
lic land  grants,  vocational  education, 
school  lunches,  veterans'  education,  im- 
pacted areas,  rural  libraries,  exceptional 
children,  defense  education,  and  inter- 
national student  exchange  programs. 

It  will  be  argued  that,  by  virtue  of  its 
financial  contribution  under  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  will  seek  to 
control  education  at  the  State  and  local 
Icvei 


The  fact  i.s  that  the  Government  iias 
appropriated  miliions  of  dollars  in  aid 
to  education  over  the  years  without  ever 
usurping  Staue  and  local  authority  over 
what  may  or  may  not  be  tauglit.  More- 
over, an  express  prohibition  against 
Federal  coritrol  has  been  written  into  this 
bill,  just  as  It  wa^  written  into  the  bill 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

It  will  be  argued  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
collect  dollars  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  meet  our  cunent  needs  in  cducatiori 
than  to  have  the  F'ederal  Government 
collect  them,  brine  them  to  Wa.shington. 
and  then  redistribute  them  to  State  and 
local  school  authorities. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Studies 
have  shown  that,  on  tlie  whole,  state 
taxes  are  more  than  twice  as  expensive 
to  collect  and  local  taxes  are  from  5  to 
10  times  as  expensive  to  collpct  a.«;  Fed- 
eral taxes 

And  It  will  be  argued  that  most 
Americans  and  those  Stale  aiid  local 
official.-  most  directly  responsible  for  ed- 
ucation are  opjxjsed  to  Federal  aid. 

As  long  as  4  years  ago.  a  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  a  \  ast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— representing  every  }X)litical  per- 
suasion, every  section  of  the  country. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike — want 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  funds 
for  the  support  of  educatior. . 

In  my  own  Stale,  there  is  virtually 
unanimous  sentiment  for  such  aid  On 
January  20  of  this  year,  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  BufTord 
Ellington:  the  State  commissioner  of 
education,  the  Honorable  Joe  Morgan; 
and  officials  of  the  Tennessee  Education 
A.ssociation,  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League,  the  Tennessee  School  Boards 
A.ssociation,  the  Tennessee  Conj,r;ss  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Tennes- 
see County  Services  A.ssociation — all 
signed  a  statement  urging  such,  assist- 
ance. 

The  urgency  which  they  feel  is 
summed  up  m  one  concluding  sentence 
of  this  document: 

The  State  and  local  government  leaden. 
are  facing  financial  problems  to  «hich.  in 
the  absence  of  Federal  as.sistance,  there  seem 
to  be  no  solutions.  It  is  time  ft;r  Ten- 
nesseans t-o  unite  in  support  of  better  educa- 
tion tlirciigh  locally  contrcJled  Federal  aid. 
and  to  make  this  unified  support  unmis- 
takably clear  to  those  who  can  be  instru- 
mental in  providing  it 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  no  statement 
of  abdication  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility for  education  Rather,  it  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  such  responsibility  to- 
gether with  a  recognition  that  State  and 
local  communities  cannot  continue  to 
meet  it  without  Federal  assistance. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  body  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  heed  this 
call  for  help  and  respond  to  it  in  full 
measure.  This  time — fortunately  for  the 
sake  of  our  children  and  our  Nation's 
welfare — we  have  the  full  support  of  the 
President 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
tlie  Federal  Government  should  provide 
financial  support  for  education  in  cases 
of  demonstrated  need.  aj:id  when  such 
assistance  is  clearly  in  the  national  in- 
terest 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  in  the  national 
interest   t-D   provide   every  child   in    the 
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United  States,  no  niattef  m  w.  hich  Slate 
he  happens  to  be  boin  or  what  may  be 
his  race  or  religion,  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  basic  education. 

The  responsibility  for  giving  children 
this  opportunity  rests  first  upon  the 
local  community,  and  next  upon  the 
State.  Only  if  these  two  units  of  gov- 
ernment, acting  together  cannot  provide 
sufficient  resources  and  the  envn  onment 
for  a  good  educational  sv.stem  does  it  be- 
come m  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  their 
efforts 

Coixsistent  with  the  standards  of  need 
and  national  interest.  I  have  supported 
aid  for  education  bills  many  tunes  dur- 
int;  my  service  in  the  Senattiv  I  have 
voted  for  expanded  funds  for  research, 
for  college  housinu  loans,  and  foi  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — 
NDEA — including;  it.-^  provi>ions  for  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  teachers.  In  the  present 
session.  I  have  introduced  bills  to  extend 
and  improve  the  NDEA.  to  add  a  new 
title  providing  comiJetuive  colle'.:e 
scholarships  under  the  NDEA.  and  to 
continue  the  colleee  housinu  prayram. 

The  Republican  pla'form'  of  1960 
pledged  Federal  support  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  by  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction — 
pacmg  It  to  the  real  needs  of  individual 
districts  in  States  and  territories,  and 
requinnt;  State  appioval  and  participa- 
tion." 

I  have  supported  .school  construction 
bills  meeting  this  standard  of  need  m  the 
past,  and  would  vote  for  a  similar  bill 
designed  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
eliminating  the  classroom  shortai,'e,  evf^n 
though  the  evidence  indicates  that  State 
and  local  efforts  toward  this  end  have 
exceeded  previous  expectations 

I  cite  these  facts  to  demonstrate  that 
It  was  as  one  actively  fr.endly  to  educa- 
tion that  I  began  my  consideration  of  the 
administr«lion"s  bill,  now  before  the 
Senate. 

But  S.  1021.  as  reported  oy  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
meets  neither  of  the  essential  tests  of 
demonstrated  need  and  national  interest. 

Instead  of  confining  Federal  assistance 
to  the  areas  of  real  need — the  dozen  or 
so  States  in  which  mcome  i.>  substan- 
tially below  the  national  average — S. 
1021  propo.ses  to  .scatter  Federal  dollars 
broadside  throughout  the  country  It  is 
a  "pork-barrel"  bill  with  a  political  pay- 
off for  everybody  whether  or  not  need 
exi.sts 

It  IS  a  bill  which  departs  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Kennedy. 
Not  only  has  the  committee  radically 
revised  the  formula  for  allocation  of 
funds,  compounding  the  inequities  in 
this  respect  which  already  existed  in 
the  administration's  bill,  but  it  has  added 
$250  million  to  the  total  cost 

We  have  heard  eloquent  .statements 
■from  our  President,  calling;  upon  the 
American  people  for  sacrifices  because 
of  the  serious  times  in  which  we  live 
And  the  times  are  serious  This  Nation 
faces  grave  dangers 

Only  recently,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  recommended  that  we  add  $500 
million  to  the  defense  budget  for  bomb- 


er.'>  for  tiie  Siraiemc  Air  Command,  and 
the  Senate  approved  We  face  the  addi- 
tion of  another  $600  million  to  next 
years  budget  to  accelerate  the  space 
program. 

These  additions  will  further  unbalance 
a  budget  Ahich  already  was  showing  a 
deficit,  on  a  cash  basis,  of  more  than  $4 
billion  in  the  fi.scal  year  which  begins 
on  July  1  With  recovery  now  well 
underway  and  record  levels  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  production,  and  income 
predicted  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  such  a 
deficit  can  only  produce  seiious  inflation- 
ary pressures  and  add  to  the  dangerous 
b"a lance  of  payments  problem  we  face 

Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  protx>ses  that  we  embark  on 
a  $2  55  billion  prouram  which  will  add 
still  more  to  the  projected  deficit — more 
than  had  been  already  planned  by  the 
President. 

Does  this  bill  meet  the  test  which 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  American 
people  to  yive  them.selves  in  his  in- 
auuuial  address,  when  he  .said. 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you:  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country 

I  submit  that  a  pork-barrel"  educa- 
tional bill,  with  .something  in  it  for  every- 
body instead  of  confining  assistance  to 
areas  where  real  need  exists  and  in 
which  Federal  aid  would  serve  a  genu- 
ine national  interest,  hardly  meets  that 
test.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  busine.ss-as-u.sual,  politlcs-as- 
usual"  attitude  which  afflicts  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  this,  the  Nation'."? 
Capital 

If  the  President  wants  the  people  to 
make  sacrifices — and  I  agree  with  him 
that  some  .sacrifices  will  be  needed  if  we 
are  to  meet  succe.ssfully  the  challenges 
we  face  in  the  world — then  let  him  tell 
us  what  he  wants  us  to  do. 

In  my  judgment,  a  pork-barrel  ap- 
proach to  the  Nation's  educational  prob- 
lem, such  as  is  adopted  in  S  1021.  is  pre- 
ci.sely  what  we  should  not  do 

Instead,  we  should  be  limiting  new 
P\.'deral  spending  to  defen.se  and  other 
national  needs  of  highest  priority.  We 
should  eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary 
spending,  bring  the  budget  into  balance 
as  quickly  as  possible,  now  that  the  reces- 
sion IS  over,  and  move  at  once  for  com- 
prehensive tax  reform,  instead  of  past- 
poning  that  task  into  the  future. 

S  1021  is  k'rossly  discriminatory — dis- 
criminatory both  in  its  allocation  of  more 
than  $2  5  billion  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  States  over  a  3-year  period,  and  dis- 
criminatory because  it  imposes  a  burden 
upon  millions  of  citizens  whose  children 
can  derive  no  benefit  from  it. 

The  bill  is  intolerably  unfair  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut  As  initially  in- 
troduced. S.  1021  proposed  to  allocate 
$20,865,000  to  my  State,  while  our  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  3 -year  program 
was  an  estimated  $49  860.000.  Under 
this  formula,  each  dollar  of  so-called 
Federal  aid  would  cost  Connecticut 
taxpayers  $2,38 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  added  insult  to  injury.  The 
proposed  allocation  to  Connecticut  has 
been  reduced  to  S15. 646620,  while  our 
estimated  tax  payments  iiave  mcreased 
to  $55,335  000     The  cost  to  Connecticut 


taxpayers   for  each    Federal    dollar    has 
been  increased  to  $3  54. 

This  repre.sents  a  new  hii;h  m  di.scrim- 
ination  against  a  State  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  contributing  generously  to 
other  States  of  the  Union 

As  one  of  the  wealthier  States.  Con- 
necticut expects  to  pay  much  more  for 
any  Federal  aid  program  than  it  re- 
ceives in  return.  The  average  Federal 
aid  dollar  we  received  in  fiscal  year 
1960  cost  our  taxpayers  $1  83  While  we 
recognize  our  obligation  to  help  our  less 
fortunate  sister  States,  the  committee's 
proposal  that  we  almost  double  our  con- 
tribution, paying  $3.54  for  each  $1  we 
receive,  is  totally  unacceptable 

My  Statf"  has  been  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  allocation  formula  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  committees  ma.jority 
Connecticut's  share  of  the  Federal  funds 
in  the  administration  bill  has  been  cut 
by  38  percent,  the  largest  reduction  suf- 
fered by  any  of  the  26  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  have  b«^n 
adversely  afTected  by  this  pork -ban  cl- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  in  the  Wa.shington 
Evening  Star  of  Monday.  May  15  1961 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  committee  s  . 
change  in  the  allocation  formula  is  ana- 
lyzed under  the  headlines.  Pork  Barrel 
Issue  Seen  in  School  Bill  Juggling:  Sen- 
ators Switch  Formula  for  Giants  Boosf 
Cost   To  Cover   Political  Anyle 

The  article  in  the  Evening  Star  raises 
a  basic  question:  "If  the  Government 
stai-ts  handing  out  money  for  education, 
will  it  be  distributed  on  a  pork-barrel' 
basis,  or  with  some  relation  to  need'' " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pork    Baxxei.    Issue    Skkm    in    School    Bill 

JUCCLING    -SENAT0«8    SWITTH    FORMULA    FOR 

Grants.    Boost   Cost   To    Cover   PoLrriCAL 

Ancle 

(By  David  S   Broder) 

Why  did  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  decide  last  week  to  bootkt 
North  Dakota's  share  of  the  ald-to-educatlon 
benefits  13  percent  and  cut  Oklahoma's  share 
17  percenf 

Tlie  two  States  are  almost  Identical  in  re- 
sources for  education:  each  has  about  M.OOO 
Income  per  public  school  pupil.  Tet  the 
committee  decided  Oklahoma  would  recehr 
»25  70  per  pupil  and  North  Dakota  $35  97 
How  come? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  part  of 
the  controversy  over  the  merits  oT  rival  dis- 
tribution formulas  and  equalization  plans 
that  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
debate  starting  tomorrow  in  the  Senate  on 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

It  sounds  like  dull  stuff  and  It  Is  cerUln- 
ly  technical  but  the  example  of  Oklahoma 
and  North  Dakota  sh.^ws  what  these  decl-  , 
stons  can  mean  in  terms  of  benefits  to  Indi- 
vidual States  and  the  ultimate  costs  to  pH 
taxpayers 

THE   BAS'ir  QUESTION 

The  basic  question  is  this:  If  the  Guvern- 

fment  starts  handing  out  money   for  educa- 

Uoi).     wlL     It     be    distributed    on     a     'pork 

barrel"  basis  or  with  some  relation  to  need' 

Neither  North  DakoU  nor  Oklahoma  ap- 
pears to  have  serious  current  problems  In 
education  Tlie  ofHclal  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  show  that  91.552 
teachers  across  the  country  were  working 
last  fall  with  substandard  credentials. 
Okltihom;i  h.id  none  and  North  Dakota  only 


34.  Neither  State  had  any  pupils  in  part- 
time  classes.  The  classroom  shortage  In 
the  two  States  combined  was  one-flftleth  of 
the  national  total  and  both  States  planned 
this  year  to  build  enough  classrooms  to 
meet  the  Immediate  problem  of  excess  en- 
rollment. 

Opponents  of  Federal  aid  might  argue 
that  these  States  need  no  outside  help  But 
the  backers  of  Federal  assistance  are  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  every  State  has 
or  will  have  problems  in  education,  and. 
therefore,  every  State  should  receive  money 

PLANS    VART 

How  much?  There  they  begin  to  differ 
among  themselves.  Republican  advocates 
of  a  "foundation  plan  "  distribution  system 
would  give  North  Dakota  35  cents  of  every 
$100   In  Federal   grants:    Oklahoma.  $1  33. 

The  Kennedy  administration  proposed 
giving  North  Dakota  47  cents  of  each  $100 
and  Oklahoma.  $1  79. 

But  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  handling  the  bill  last  week 
rejected  both  these  plans  and  substituted 
ah  "equalizing  formula"  of  its  own  that, 
surprisingly,  raised  North  Dakota's  share  to 
53  cents  of  every  $100  and  cut  Oklahoma's 
to  $1  48 

Such  changes  were  not  uncommon.  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  work,  some  States' 
shares  of  the  available  funds  gained  up  to 
62  percent  while  others  lost  up  to  38  f>ercent 
of  their  sliares  More  States  lost  than 
gained 

what  democrats  did 

What  the  committee  Democrats  did  was 
this: 

1  Both  the  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican formulas  included  "floor"  amounts 
per  pupil  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
wealthy  States  that  contribute  heavily  to  the 
Federal  Treastiry  and  "bonus  payments"  to 
provide  sp>eclal  assistance  to  low -income 
States  Under  the  Republican  plan,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Cliitord  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Javits  of 
New  York.  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  with 
nearly  Identical  resources,  each  would  have 
received  $20  per  public  school  pupil  The 
administration  plan,  for  similar  reasons. 
would  have  given  North  Dakota  $24  60  per 
pupil  and  Oklahoma  $24  39  But  the  com- 
mittee Democrats  knocked  out  the  "floor" 
and  thereby  Increased  the  spread  In  benefits 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
States 

two    other    rORMlTLAS 

2.  Both  the  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican formulas  distributed  funds  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools  As  President  Kennedy  said,  "non- 
publlc-school  children  are  rightfully  not 
counted  In  determining  the  funds  each  State 
will  receive  for  Its  public  schools  "  But  the 
committee  DemocraU  decided  to  count  all 
children  of  school  age  thereby  increasing  the 
subsidy  for  States  with  large  numbers  of 
private  and  parochial  school  pupils  or  with 
large  numt>ers  of  truants 

3  As  these  changes  worked  out.  22  States, 
including  North  Dakota,  gained  money.  2 
were  unaffected,  and  26.  Including  Oklahoma. 
lost  money.  To  deal  with  this  political  prob- 
lem, the  committee  Democrats  decided  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  first-year  authoriza- 
tion to  $850  million  from  the  $666  million 
Mr  Kennedy  proposed  and  the  $693  million 
the  Republicans  recommended  By  Increas- 
ing the  cost  In  this  way,  they  were  able  to 
provide  dollar  Increases  for  all  but  two  States 
over  the  amounts  the  President  and  his 
Budget   Bureau  advisers  had  urged. 

REStTLT     OF     FORMITLA     CHANGE 

As  a  result  of  the  rejiggerlng  of  the  for- 
mula by  the  committee  Democrats.  8  of  the 
10  lowest  Income  States  received  a  smaller 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  than  they  would 
have    under   the   administration   plan. 

Of  the  10  States  with  Democrats  on  the 
committee.  5  gained  increases  in  their  share 


'^f  the  Federal  funds  and  5  suffered  de- 
creases The  net  result  was  thit  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  increuse  over 
the  amount  recommended  by  Mr  Kennedy 
for  the  first  year — $62.2  million  ol  $184  mil- 
lion—went to  the  10  States  with  Democrats 
on  the  committee. 

These  are  the  22  States  whos<!  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  would  be  Increased  by  the 
change  from  the  administration  lormula  to 
the  committee  Democrats'  formula: 

Alaska,  up  62  percent:  Rhode  Island  48: 
Wisconsin,  36:  Pennsylvania,  28:  Kew  Hamp- 
shire. 23:  Maryland.  19:  Missouri.  18:  Louisi- 
ana and  Kentucky,  15;  Vermont,  14:  Texas 
and  North  Dakota,  13:  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota, 10:  Nebraska.  9:  Ohio.  8:  Illinois  and 
South  Dakota,  6:  Indiana.  Montana  and 
South    Carolina.   5.   and   Virginia.   4, 

TWO     states     UNArrECTED 

Two  States — Iowa  and  Georgia — would  be 
unaffected  by  the  change. 

The  shares  of  the  Federal  funds  to  26 
Slates  and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  decreased  by  the  following  percentages: 
Oregon.  1  i>ercent:  Massachusetts  Colorado 
and  Maine.  2:  Arkansas.  4:  New  Mexico.  West 
Virginia  Tennessee  North  CaroUni  and  Ala- 
bama. 5:  Hawaii,  6:  Arizona  and  Mississippi. 
7:  Kansas  and  Utah.  8:  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 
9:  New  Jersey  and  Florida.  10:  Wishlngton. 
11:  Delaware  and  Nevada,  12:  New  York.  15; 
Oklahoma.  17:  the  District  of  Columbia.  25: 
California.  31.   and   Connecticut.  38, 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President.  l<x)king  al 
the  problem  on  a  national  basi.'-.  and  ex- 
cluding those  relatively  few  States  m 
which  a  case  of  real  need  may  exist,  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  greet  major- 
ity of  the  States  and  local  conimumties 
can  provide  for  their  educations  1  systems 
without  Federal  help. 

S  1021  restricts  the  use  of  all  but  10 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  to  the 
States  to  building  classrooms  or  raising 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  alleged 
'classroom  shortage"  arc  hiehly  suspect. 
But  if  we  accept  President  FCennedy's 
estimate  in  his  education  mes.'.age.  that 
classroom  needs  for  the  1960-70  period 
will  be  600  000  it  is  apparent  tral  a  con- 
tinuation of  Statf^  and  local  efforts  at 
levels  of  the  immediate  past  will  close 
the  cap  According  To  the  OfTire  of  Edu- 
cation, a  total  of  349.300  classroom.'^  were 
built  between  1956  and  1961  Tliis  repre- 
sents an  annual  average  of  69.680.  or  al- 
most 10.000  a  year  more  than  the  year- 
ly average  of  60  000  asked  for  by  the 
President. 

As  for  teachers'  salaries.  I  think  many 
will  agree  that  teachers  belong  to  an  un- 
derpaid profession,  similar  in  that  re- 
.spect  to  clergymen,  social  workers,  and 
others  who  devote  their  lives  to  serv- 
ice rather  than  to  profit 

Yet.  teachers'  salaries  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  other  working  elements 
of  the  population  during  the  past  30 
yeai-s.  Between  1929  and  1959.  teachers' 
salaries  rose  by  106  percent  as  compared 
to  91  p>ercent  for  all  persons  woikirv!-' 
for  wages  and  salaries  and  only  73  per- 
cent for  Federal  Government  civilian 
employees. 

This  evidence  concerning  th(  national 
situation  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  not  heard  these  :'acts  dis- 
puted. To  me.  they  do  not  i>resent  a 
showing  of  need  to  scatter  Pe<icral  dol- 
lars broadside  over  the  country. 

Turning  now  to  educational  problems 
confronting  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 


cut, our  general  assembly  currently  is 
considering  a  substantial  increase  in 
State  aid  to  the   local   communities. 

State  aid  in  Connecticut,  now  al  a 
level  of  approximately  $48  million  a  year, 
would  be  increased  by  annual  amounts 
as  much  as  $11.5  million  or  $15  million 
under  proposals  under  coirsideration  by 
the  Connecticut  Legislatuie. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  facing  in- 
creases in  State  taxation,  including  a 
one-half  cent  increase  in  the  sales  tax, 
in  order  to  finance  this  new  expenditure 
for  education  and  other  State  programs. 

On  top  of  this  increase  in  State  taxes. 
S.  1021  would  make  them  pay  an  esti- 
mated $55,335,000  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  a  3-year  period  in  order 
to  receive  $15,646,620  for  our  school  sys- 
tems in  return — $3.54  for  every  Federal 
dollar  Each  year,  Connecticut  taxpay- 
ers would  contribute  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion to  other  States. 

And  how  much  assistance  will  these 
e\F>ensive  Federal  dollars  provide  m  re- 
lation to  Connecticut's  total  need 

S  1021  proposes  to  allocate  S9  26  per 
pupil  to  Connecticut,  the  lowest  amount 
received  by  any  of  the  States.  Connecti- 
cut's total  expenditures  per  pupil  for 
1960-61  are  estimated  to  be  $536  36 
The  proposed  Federal  contribution  of 
$9.26  under  S.  1021  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  that  amount :  actually  about 
17  percent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  Connecticut  proposed  in  S 
1021.  while  extremely  expensive  to  Con- 
necticut taxpayers,  amount  to  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation  to  the 
total  school  expenses  our  State  and 
local  communities  must  provide 

Unless  there  is  a  vast  expansion  in  the 
Federal  program  contemplated  by  S. 
1021.  there  will  be  only  token  contribu- 
tions to  our  school  systems  And  once 
started,  a  vast  expansion  m  a  Federal 
program  of  this  kind  is  to  be  expected 
Proponents  of  S  1021  have  been  frank 
to  admit  that  the  bill  is  merely  a  .^tart. 
Although  the  bill  is  limited  to  3  years,  the 
program  contemplated  is  unlimited,  ex- 
tending into  the  future  as  far  as  one  can 
see. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  fo:  mer  Gov,  .«ibra- 
ham  Ribicoflf.  of  Connecticut,  slated  this 
candidly  in  testimony  before  the  House 
committee. 

He  was  asked  by  Representative  Al- 
bert H  QuiE  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
whether  he  agieed  that  the  3-year  limi- 
tation in  the  bill  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  limitation  of  the  procram 

This  was  Secretary  Ribicoflf's  reply ; 

II  you  ask  for   my  ^>ersonft;  opinion,  sir.  I 
do  believe  il  we  have  a  Federal  program  tol^ 
education   it   will    be  a   continiunc   program; 
yes.  sir. 

For  my  ;j^rL,  1  cannot  view  with  com- 
placency a  continuing  program  which  is 
so  di.sci  im.natory  against  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State — a  program  which  for  as  far 
into  the  future  as  one  may  predict  will 
cost  them  $3  54  for  each  $1  our  Con- 
necticut public  'ichools  will  receive  .And 
a  propjram  which  may  expand  from  the 
pre.smt  $850  million  a  year  proposed  m 
S  1021  to  an  annual  total  of  $5  billion 
or  moie 
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I  am  proud  of  the  way  in  which  the 
people  of  my  State  are  meeting  their 
educational  resF>onsibilities.  We  can  do 
more,  and  there  is  bipartisan  agreement 
in  our  State  legislature  that  we  should 
do  mare. 

But  if  the  Federal  Government  im- 
poses a  net  drain  on  our  tax  resources  of 
more  than  $13  million  a  year — as  is  con- 
templated in  the  program  proposed  in 
S.  1021 — we  shall  be  sevrro'.y  handi- 
capped in  our  efforts  to  help  o  irselvrs 

In  Connecticut,  the  classroom  short- 
age has  all  but  disappeared,  and  I  am 
advised,  on  very  high  authority  in  our 
State  educational  system,  that  State 
building  grants  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  remaining  need. 

Similarly,  teachers'  salaries  in  Con- 
necticut have  been  substantially  im- 
proved. A  recent  publication,  Survey 
of  Teachers'  Salaries.  September  1960.  " 
edited  by  Dr.  Gcorse  S.  Renter.  ,Ir.,  re- 
search director  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers,  gives  the  facts. 

Connecticut  school  systems  pay  their 
teachers  more  than  the  national  aver- 
ages, and  more  than  the  avera£,'e  sala- 
ries in  the  entire  northeastern  region. 

The  starting  salary  for  a  teacher  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  m  the  Nation  aver- 
ages $4,109.  in  the  northeastern  region. 
$4,060.  and  in  Connecticut.  $4,410,  The 
highest  salary  a  teacher  with  such  a  de- 
gree may  receive  avera^ies  $6,029  m  the 
Nation,  $6,274  in  the  northeast,  and 
S7.009  in  Connecticut. 

The  averages  for  tiie  beguining  mas- 
ter's degree  are;  National.  $4,40-';  north- 
eastern region.  $4,292;  and  Connecticut. 
$4,485.  For  the  ceiLng  for  the  masters 
degree,  they  are;  National.  $6,568; 
northeastern  region.  $6,667.  and  Con- 
necticut. $7,463. 

The  beginning  salary  for  tlie  holder 
of  a  Ph.  D,  degree  averages  $4,931  m  the 
Nation.  $4,792  in  the  northeastern  re- 
gion, and  $4,981  in  Connecticut  For  the 
ceiling  for  the  doctorate,  the  average^ 
are:  National,  $7,519;  northeastern  re- 
gion, $7,413;  and  Connecticut.  $8,204. 

It  is  apparent  that  S  1021  offers  little 
to  Connecticut  in  improvement  of  school 
facilities,  or  in  improvement  of  teachers' 
salaries.  Yet  the  funds  in  the  bill  are 
restricted  to  those  two  uses,  except  10 
percent  of  the  total,  which  is  reserved 
for  special  educational  projects. 

So  far  as  classroom.s  are  concerned.  I 
repeat  I  have  been  informed,  on  high 
authority  in  our  State  educational  .sys- 
tem, that  State  building  grants  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  remaining  need. 

Aside  from  the  10  percent  reserved 
in  each  year  of  the  program  for  spe- 
cial educational  projects  the  only 
other  use  to  which  the  Federal  funds 
could  be  put  in  Connecticut  is  for 
terchers'  salaries  Deducting  the  10 
percent  for  special  projects,  leaves 
$4,695,986  for  this  purpose.  Assiuning 
the  money  were  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  21.775  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tems, each  would  receive  $215  56. 

I  would  be  happy  to  see  our  school 
people  receive  salary  increases  in  this 
amount.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
level  of  school  salaries  can  best  be  de- 
termined by  local  boards  of  education. 


Moreover.  I  am  certain  that  wh.ate\er 
amounts  may  be  needed  to  increase 
school  salaries  in  my  State  can  be  raised 
more  efficiently  and  by  methods  less  dis- 
criminatory than  S.  1021  which  pro- 
poses to  tax  us  $3.54  for  every  Federal 
dollar  involved. 

If  the  more  than  $13  million  annually 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  from  us  for  other  States  under  S, 
1021  were  left  in  Connecticut,  and  our 
State  legislature  decided  to  raise  State 
taxes  in  an  equivalent  amount,  we  could 
use  these  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses. If  It  were  decided  to  use  this 
amount  for  salaries  alone,  and  it  were 
e-qually  divided  among  the  21.775  men 
and  women  in  the  professional  sta.*Ts  of 
our  schools,  it  would  come  to  more  than 
$590  per  person — more  than  double  the 
amount  that  theoretically  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose  with  the  expensive 
Federal  dollars  which  would  come  to  the 
State  under  S.  1021. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  comment  briefly 
upon  the  committee's  decision  to  ex- 
tend Public  Laws  815  and  874.  which 
otherwise  would  expire  June  30.  1961. 
for  3  years  without  significant  change 

Inlike  the  new  program  proposed  in 
S  1021.  these  laws  are  based  both  on 
need  and  on  the  national  interest  They 
pro\  ide  funds  both  for  construction  and 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  to  school 
districts  up>on  which  an  extra  burden 
has  been  placed  by  reason  of  defense 
installations  or  other  Federal  aclivi- 
tip.s — the  so-called  federally  impacted 
areas.  They  are  essentially  a  grant  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

The  Kennedv  administration  propo.sed 
to  reduce  sharply  the  payments  to  the.se 
school  districts — payments,  in  effect,  for 
services  rendered — under  Public  Iaws 
815  and  874  P'or  Connecticut  school  dis- 
tricts, the  loss  of  revenue,  if  the  admin - 
i.strat ion's  recornmendations  had  been 
adopted,  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mared  at  more  than  .S 7 50  000  a  year  in 
the  case  of  Public  l^'.v  874  alone. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
derided  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  without  substantial  change.  If  it 
had  accepted  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations in  this  respect,  it  would 
have  compounded  the  iniury  which 
woifTd  be  done  to  my  Stat^^  under  S  1021. 
If  these  two  laws  could  be  considered 
separately  on  their  merit-s — and  they 
undoubtedly  would  be  so  considered  if 
S.  1021  fails — I  would  vote  for  their  ex- 
tension. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  amendments  such 
as  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  JavitsI  and  the  distuiEUished 
.senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper  .  which  will  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Federal  funds. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  other  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  to  counteract  pres- 
ent discruninalory  features  of  the  bill. 

.Additionally.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  S.  1021  neglects  what  may  be 
the  most  crucially  important  problem 
concerning  our  national  education  needs 
It  Ignores  the  question  of  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Many  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
vinced that  what  we  need  is  more  edu- 
cation for  the  money,  and  that  thi^,  may 


be    a    more    pressing   need    than    more 
money  for  education. 

I  am  so  convinced  myself  I  discu.ssed 
this  matter  last  year  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  another  education  bill  was  before 
us.  and  called  attention  to  a  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  which  was 
designed  to  raise  educational  standards 
in  this  country.  In  brief,  the  bill  pro- 
ixised  a  Presidential  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  which,  through  consulta- 
tion with  Governors  and  State  and  local 
educational  authorities,  would  seek  ways 
of  improving  curricula,  and  quality  of 
teaching,  raising  standards  of  scholar- 
ship expected  of  students,  and  other 
means  of  raising  levels  of  educational 
achievement. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  may  offer  tiie 
text  of  his  bill  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1021.  In  that  event.  I  will  be  happy  to 
join  him  as  a  co.siX)nsor,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  folly  merely 
to  provide  more  money  for  education 
without  seekmg  to  improve  its  quality 

Finally,  although  I  shall  vote  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  improvements  in  S  1021, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  bill 
if  the  tests  of  demonstrated  need  and 
national  interest  continue  to  be  disre- 
garded. If  these  es.sential  elements  of 
an  equitable  bill  continue  to  be  ignored. 
I  shall  be  constrained  to  vote  against  S 
1021  on  final  passage. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  reply  lo  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  then  I  hope  we  can 
vote  on  Uie  Cotton  amendment,  vmless 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  it.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  Some 
of  our  colleagues  would  like  to  have  as- 
surance that  we  shall  vote  at  an  early 
hour.  Other  Senators  may  wish  to  dis- 
cuss other  features  of  the  bill  this  eve- 
ning. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  intend  to  have  any 
vote  other  than  the  vote  on  the  Cotton 
amendment  tonight.  Unless  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  speak  on  the  Cotton 
amendment,  I  think  we  ought  to  close 
debate  on  it  and  vote  on  it.  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  some  other  amend- 
ment. 

Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota  rose. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  .shall 
t>e  very  brief.  I  notice  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  is  on  his  feet  Does  the 
Senator  disagree  with  the  pious  hope  I 
have  expressed? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  had  in 
mind  making  some  remarks  on  the 
amendment  I  have  drafted  paitly  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
referred  to  the  ixissible  amendment  at 
various  points  in  Ins  speech  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire feels  about  having  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  tonight. 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  expects  a 
vote.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
desire  some  time  to  present  some  obser- 
vations in  order  that  those  who  read 
the  Record  in  the  morning  will  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 


Mr  MORSE.  All  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  that  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  came  to 
my  desk  a  few  moments  af.;o.  I  told  him 
I  would  be  brief  m  my  reply,  .so  that  we 
could  get  a  vote  as  quickly  as  possible  to- 
night. I  am  sure  the  Senator  was  p>er- 
fectly  satisfied  with  that  announcement. 

I  .say  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
that  we  have  not  had  a  vote  on  a  single 
amendment  today.  I  think  we  ought  to 
agree  to  have  one  vote  tonight 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
a  little  reluctant  to  do  that,  because 
one  of  the  things  he  expected  to  do — he 
has  his  clerk  working  on  the  informa- 
tion now — is  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  to 
show  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  in  each  of  the  several  States  and  the 
amount  that  would  be  apjxjrtioned  to  the 
various  States  under  the  formula  pro- 
posed in  the  Cotton  -amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Miller  amendment;  the 
amount  which  would  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  States  under  the  original  ad- 
ministration propOv,al;  the  numbers  and 
amounts  involved  under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee;  and  the 
amounts  which  would  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  States  under  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
offer. 

I  really  think  we  ought  not  vote  on  the 
amendment  until  we  get  those  compara- 
tive flgmes  clearly  before  us.  to  compare 
the  retmiis  to  the  States  witli  the  niun- 
bers  of  students  and  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  States  I  do  not  know  how 
that  can  be  accomplished  until  the  table 
is  pre.sented  for  printing  in  the  Record. 

Mr  MORSE  Why  cannot  the  decision 
on  that  be  made  m  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota?  I  understand  the  problem. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
-should  vote  on  the  Cotton  amendment 
tonight 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  stating  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  State,  compared  with  the  returns 
under  the  cigarette  tax  proposal,  will 
show  the  disparity  which  exists  between 
the  potential  need  and  the  amount  which 
would  be  apix^rtioned  to  each  State. 

Mr  MORSE  Wlial  I  t>hall  do.  then, 
is  to  make  my  very  brief  argument 
against  the  amendment,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  obtain  action. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  a  moment.  I  have  had  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  wishes  to  put  .some  material 
and  figures  into  the  Record  which  the 
Senator  thinks  the  Senate  ought  to  have. 
I  have  told  him  it  is  my  hope  we  can  have 
a  vote  on  the  Cotton  amendment  tonight. 

I  shall  make  a  very  brief  statement  in 
reply  to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
Perhaps  then  we  can  work  out,  as  best 
we  can.  the  necessary  procedures.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  hold  the  Senate 
in  .session  long  enough  tonight  to  hear 
wliatever  argument  any  Senator  wishes 
to  make  on  the  Cotton  amendment.  I 
say,  most  resp€K:tfully,  we  have  not  had 
a  single  vote  on  the  bill  or  on  an  amend- 
ment to  it  today.  There  are  many 
amendments  to  be  offered.    I  think  it  is 


only  fair  that  we  dispose  of  at  least  one 
amendment  tonight. 

I  cannot  see  how  disF>osing  of  the 
amendment  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota in  connection  with  his  amendment. 
to  be  presented  tomorrow,  either  followed 
by  or  preceded  by  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  'Wi.sconsin 
IMr.  Proxmire  I . 

I  think.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
that  we  ought  to  have  one  vote  tonight. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Cotton  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  .so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  like  to 
serve  notice  now  that  the  Senate  can 
expect  to  stay  in  se.ssion  until  a  rea.son- 
able  time,  until  we  at  least  have  a  vote  on 
the  Cotton  amendment,  for  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Many 
Senators  have  been  holding  themselves 
In  readiness  to  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  not  normally 
long  winded,  but  he  has  a  good  d^al  of 
material  to  present  tonight  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  remain  in  session  long 
enough  to  vote  on  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment I  might  as  well  .say  that  Senators 
will  be  here  a  long  time. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  feels 
the  table  should  be  made  available  to 
Senators,  for  it  shows  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each  State  and 
the  amounts  of  money  which  would  be 
returned  to  the  various  States  under  the 
various  proposals. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  provide  that  infor- 
mation at  this  time  until  I  can  place  it  in 
the  Record.  I  expect  to  place  it  in  the 
Record,  tonight.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  printed,  so  that  the  Senators 
can  read  it  afterward. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  hesi- 
tates to  state  this  any  more  categorically. 
He  has  been  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
many  times  when  other  Senators  have 
announced  they  were  eomp  to  .speak  at 
some  length,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
have  a  vote  go  over  until  the  next  day  .-^o 
that  Senators  might  read  the  Record 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield '' 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  respect 
the  Senator's  right  to  take  that  parlia- 
mentar\'  course  of  action  if  he  cares  to 
do  so. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  .seeking 
to  obtain  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  the  Cotton  amendment 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  .shall  be 
happy  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  'We  could  agree  to  a  30- 
minute  limitation,  I  do  not  think  we  will 
u.se  all  the  30  minutes,  but  we  can  have 
30  miinrtes  for  each  side 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  could 
be  made  a  shorter  time,  so  that  the  vote 
would  come  tomorrow,  aft-er  the  Record 
has  been  published. 

Mr  MORSE  If  15  minutes  Vo  a  side 
would  be  satisfactory,  I  will  ask  that 
while  I  am  makinc  my  closing  argument 


the  staff  prepare  a  proposed  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  provide  for  15 
minutes  on  a  side  on  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  Senate  shall  vote 
after  30  minutes  of  debate  following  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  tomor- 
row 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  who  is  han- 
dling the  bill,  whether  he  has  any  sta- 
tistical charts  showing  what  portion  of 
the  cost  of  each  proposal  under  the  re- 
spective bills  that  are  pending  would  be 
paid  by  the  respective  States  For  exam- 
ple. I  refer  specifically  to  how  much  each 
State  would  pay  under  the  pdan  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  how  much 
each  State  would  receive.  What  I  am  in- 
quiring about  has  relationship  to  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  !  Mr  Case]. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  know  exactly  what  my 
friend  from  Ohio  means,  but  in  reply  to 
his  question  I  do  not  want  him  for  one 
moment  to  think  that  I  agree  with  the 
assumption  contained  in  his  question.  As 
he  knows.  I  take  the  position  that  no 
money  is  paid  by  the  States,  but  that 
the  money  is  paid  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  where  the  citi- 
zens live.  I  dtscussed  that  point  yester- 
day. The  position  is  exactly  the  one 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Taft.  back  on  May  4.  1949  But  I  know- 
some  of  the  material  the  Senator  wants 
IS  in  our  hearing  record  I  assure  him 
I  will  have  that  material  for  him  by  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     I    thank    the    Sena- 

UiT. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
i  Mr.  Cotton  ] .  I  wish  to  say  good 
naturedly  Jhat  I  have  fingered  through 
all  the  amendments  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  and  I  have  not  found  one 
which  propo.ses  that  we  ought  to  remit 
any  part  of  the  internal-revenue  funds 
collected  on  liquor  to  send  clerical  stu- 
dent,s  to  divinity  schools. 

I  make  that  statement  with  a  smile 
on  my  face,  because  I  think  such  an 
endeavor  would  be  about  as  lopical  as 
proposing  to  raise  money  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  in  secondary 
schools  out  of  cigarette  taxes.  I  have 
always  thought,  or  at  least  I  have  hoped, 
that  w^e  are  trying  to  discourage  boys 
and    girls   from    cigarette   .smoking. 

I  think  when  all  the  medical  proof  is 
in,  we  will  find  we  had  bett^^r  be  dis- 
couraging boys  and  girls  from  cigarette 
smokine.  Therefore,  good  naturedly. 
may  I  say  tliai  I  would  not  want  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  for  that  reason 
alone,  if  for  no  other,  although  there 
are  many  other  reasons.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  vei-y  good  example 
to  suggest  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
attending  school  on  the  basis  of  cigarette 
financing.  To  the  contrary.',  we  ought 
to  discourage  their  acquiring  the  ciga- 
rette-smoking habit. 

Be  that  a,s  it  may,  I  now  turn  to  my 
other  reasons  lor  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, i 
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The  committee's  hearings  adduced  a 
consensus  that  increased  financial  sup- 
.nort  of  American  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  necessary.  Not 
all  who  testified,  however,  agreed  on  how 
ihts  goal  should  be  achieved. 

The  major  areas  of  disaureemenl 
focused  on  the  nature  of  the  Federal  role 
and  the  method  of  allocating  funds 
among  States  in  the  Federal  errant  pro- 
'.'ram  provided  in  the  bill 

Some,  such  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  .  uryed  that 
the  Federal  role  should  be  by  way  of 
Federal  excise  tax.  remission,  or  relief. 
The  proposals  in  this  vein  were  advo- 
cated as  a  means,  preferable  to  Federal 
crrants.  for  strengtheiunc:  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity of  States  and  local  communities 
for  support  of  public  education.  The 
committee  declined  to  adopt  such  an  ap- 
pix)ach  for  three  principal  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  New  H.imp.=^!.ire 
IMr.  Cotton!  appeared  befor"^  our  com- 
mittee. He  testified  very  ably  before  us. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  say  to  me.  in 
effect,  after  the  hearir?  that  he  appre- 
ciated very  much  the  very  thnro;2h  way 
in  which  the  committee  went  into  his 
proposals.  We  did  .so.  and  we  rejected 
them  We  rejected  them  for  the.se  three 
principal  reasons 

First.  The  Federal  tax  cr-xiit  or  re- 
mission proposals  do  not  achieve  equali- 
zation as  between  low-  and  hip.h-income 
States  in  their  relative  fi.scal  capacities 
for  support  of  education  The.se  pro- 
posaLs  tend  to  aid  States  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  their  income  levels  rather  than 
in  inverse  relation  a.s  the  reported  bill 
provides.  The  commilte*«  bolieves  that 
the  Federal  role  should  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity  foi-  youncj  people 
throughout  the  Nation  by  grant  a.s.sist- 
ance  to  States  designed  to  eq'ialire  fi.scal 
capacity  among  States  Federal  '  tax 
remission  and  credit  proposals  made  to 
the  committee  would  not  achieve  this 
objective. 

Second.  Such  propo.^als  v.-c'ild  not  as- 
sure that  there  would  be  any  increase 
in  the  level  of  support  for  public  edu- 
cation by  States  and  local  communities 
corresponding  with  the  Federal  tax  re- 
missions or  credits  Such  resources 
could  be  used  for  any  purpo.se  and  mit;ht 
not  be  devoted  to  education  Further- 
more, even  in  States  and  local  district=^ 
which  decided  to  apply  ^uch  resources 
to  education,  substantially  more  time 
would  be  required  to  enart  at  State  or 
local  community  levels  of  ','overnment 
the  programs  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  necessan.-  to  apply 
Federal  tax  credit  resources  to  public 
elementary   and  secondary  schools 

Third.  Such  proposals  would  neces- 
.sarily  entail  reduction.?  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. It  is  beyond  the  juri.'-diction  of 
this  committee  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion providing  for  substitute  sources  of 
revenue  to  avert  such  reduction 

In  fact,  a  few  moments  ago  I  had  a 
conversatiori  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  regard  to  where  questions 
concerning  revenue  should  arise,  and  in 
my  judgment  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Cotton  amendment 
would  stand  that  test,  because  I  am  not 
.so  sure  but  what  we  might  be  interfer- 


ing with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  regard  to  revenue 
bills. 

The  Cotton  amendment,  if  adopted, 
might  cau.se  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  feel  that  the  Senate  would  be  vertzing 
upon  a  trespass  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  the  Hou.se  in  appropriations 
matters,  since  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  bypass  the  appropria- 
tions process  by  a  ministerial  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  •continuing  appropriation"  or 
back  door  financing"  language  might 
unnecessarily  create  opposition  m  the 
other  body  to  the  worthwhile  objectives 
of  this  bill. 

I  close  by  saying  again  that  I  am  not 
at  all  moved  by  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
atf>r  from  N'  w  Hampshire  'Mr  Cotton  1, 
which  was  repeated  many  t.mes  yester- 
dav,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  any  danger 
f  f  Ft'deral  control  of  education  under  the 
committee's  bill.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
and  I  repeat  the  statement  tonight  in 
passing,  we  have  had  a  record  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  in  this  country  for  dec- 
ades. We  have  had  a  very  high  pro- 
gram of  such  aid  for  the  last  10  years, 
when  approximately  %2  billion  was 
p>oured  into  the  .schools  of  this  countiT 
under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815,  without  a  .scintilla  of  proof  that  the 
F^edrral  Government  has  in  any  way  in- 
terfered with  the  local  admiuLstration  of 
schools  which  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  .such  funds. 

I  repeat  that  the  Cotton  amendment 
cannot  be  ju.stified  on  the  ground  that 
ihcie  is  any  danger  of  Federal  interfer- 
ence m  education  under  the  bill  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  conducting  through 
the  Senate.  For  the  reasons  I  have  set 
fortii.  It  i-s  my  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Cotton,  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr  C.A.'^E  of  .South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  .^pnl  12  I  introduced  an  edu- 
cation bill  that  I  had  drawn  up  .n  an 
effort  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two  efforts  which  many  suspect  are  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
struggle  One  of  the.se  efforts  is  directed 
at  the  need  for  more  money  for  educa- 
tion The  other  effort  is  .'<aid  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  prospect  of  eventually 
establishing  education  standards  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  proposal  I  m.ide  in  effect  would 
return  to  tlie  States  on  a  per  capita  pu- 
pil basis  1  pe;  cent  of  tl:e  income-tax  re- 
ceipts collected  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  each  year  the  money  to  be  u.sed 
for  primary  and  secondary  education  as 
the  State  saw  tit  I  contemplate  offering 
the  substitute  of  that  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  title  I  of  the  committee  bill. 

Such  a  method  would  provide  for  dis- 
tribution of  .>ums  of  money  comparable 
to  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  use  in  education. 

I  might  .say  that  the  amount  would  be 
substantially  the  amount  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !Mr 
Cotton  I .  as  modified  by  tlie  sug'.'e.stion 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr  MillekI. 
The  amount  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  income  tax  collections 
fiom  personal  or  individual  income  tax 


and  corporate  lax.  divKled|  by  1  ijei  cent, 
would  provide  substantiallj-  $660  million. 
The  figure  that  I  understtxxl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  state,  by  his  modifica- 
tion of  the  Cotton  amendment,  would 
be  $670  million  or  $680  million.  That  is 
fuaiy  cioi«  to  tlu-  amount  proposed  in 
the  original  administiation  recommen- 
dation, of  approximately  $670  million  or 
$6H0  million.  Tlie  amount  piop<J4,ed  by 
the  committee  bill,  I  understand,  i.s  ap- 
proximately $850  million  in  the  first  year 
of  a  3-year  program,  costing  altogether 
about  $2^2  billion. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  on  the  floor.  Does  he  wLsh  to 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this   tune? 

UNAWIMOUS-CONSENT       agreement       Tr»       UMIT 

DEBATE ORDE»    FOR    ADJOUBNMtNT    TO    9    A   M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  M:  President.  I 
.send  to  the  desk  a  proposal  and  ask  that 
it  receive  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  it 

The  Lecisl.xtive  Ci  erk  Ordered.  That 
further  debate  on  the  .so-calhxl  Cotton 
amendment,  numbered  "  5-16-61-G  "  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  bu.siness  on  Friday. 
May  19,  1961.  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
4  Mr.  Cotton  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  Morse  I. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  so-called 
Proxmire  amendment,  numbered  .S  16- 
61-H.  be  the  next  order  of  business  and 
that  debate  thereon  t>e  hmited  to  60  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Prox- 
mire! and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr    MoRSFl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  JAVrrS  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  next  on  the  list.  I  undersUxxl. 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr  CoopebI,  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  proceed  with  what  was  an  in- 
formal understandine  I  have  no  desire 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr  ProxmiriI.  I  know  he 
has  a  time  problem.  Might  it  t>e  well  to 
include  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest the  Cooper-Javits  arnendm*  nt  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  distx)Mtion  of 
that  amendment?  I  would  consult  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  willing 
to  cut  my  time  down  to  a  half  hour,  with 
15  minutes  to  a  side,  if  that  will  further 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  desire  to  in 
any  way  inconvenience  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  prospect  at  this  time  of 
reaching  a  unanimous-con.sent  agree- 
ment outside  of  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate.  Therefore  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
night it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  o  clock 
tomorrow  mornmg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre'..dent  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  w.l!  allow  me  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  unanimou.*- 
consent  request  he  lias  propounded  I 
would  hope  that  tlie  Senator  »ouid  in- 
clude in  the  agieement  I'ial  tlie  r^'x; 
order  of  bu-suvess  afte.^  the  Pruxmire 
an.*  ndment  might  be  the  Cooper -Javits 
amendment 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     So  far  as  I   am 

nif  :ned.  thai  would  be  agreeable,  but 
I  A  'u_id  point  out  to  the  Senator  thai 
he  ought  lo  be  on  the  floor  and  he  ought 
to  make  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  be  recocnized  at  tlie  appropriate 
lime. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Would  U\c  Senator  be 
willing  to  attach  it  to  the  pending  re- 
quest? 

Mr  M.^NSFEELD  Does  Uie  Senator 
wish  to  attach  hL«;  request  to  my  re- 
quest? 

Mr  JAVITS  Yes:  that  the  Cooprr- 
Javits  amendment  follow  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Very  well  I  will 
add  that  to  my  request 

Mr  JAVITS  Thai  the  Javit-<^ -Cooper 
amendment  No  5  16-61-D  be  the  next 
9rder  of  btisine&s  following  the  Proxmire 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  iis 
entered 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordr-ed  That  r\:r*hrr  debate  on  the  so- 
caUmI  Cottr.n  atneTjdmrnt  niimtxred  S-16- 
61 — O  be  li.niited  to  30  minutes,  after  tb« 
oonclusiun  of  the  niori, .ng  busiDcas  on  Fri- 
day. Miiv  19  1961  to  be  eciiially  divided  be- 
tween Uie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  |  Mr 
CoTTOjf  I  and  t;>e  .senator  trom  Oregon  |  Mr 
MiiRse) 

Ordered  f^irthe^  That  the  «c>-called  Prox- 
mire amer.dmpnt  numberf^d  5  16  61  H  be 
the  next  order  of  bvk&mes.*.  nnd  that  debate 
thereon  be  limited  to  60  minutes,  to  be 
eq  :aUy  div;de<l  between  the  Seiiator  from 
W  lacoixain  jMr  I^i  iMtRr|  and  the  Senator 
Ir  im(>re<fnn  IMr    Mi)R.s»|. 

Ordr^cd  furi^rr,  IT.at  the  90-calle<l  Jarity- 
Cx>p«>r  iin.endment  numbered  5  16-61 — D. 
be  the  next  order  u!  business 

Mr.  MANSPTEl^D  and  Mr  JOHNSTON 
addressed  the  Chair 

The      PRESIDING      0?FICER      Dots 
•the  Senator  from  Montana  still  requpst 
th.at    the   Senate   met  t   at    9  oclock    to- 
morrow *> 

Mr.  MANSFIE1.D  Ye<--  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs toniglit.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"'  Tlie  Chair  liears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President  by  method  I  have  described 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  chance  of 
our  lap.smg,  in  time,  into  Uie  setting  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  educational 
standards. 

Tlie  bill  would  require  only  that  the 
State  agencies  certify  that  the  money  re- 
ci'ivt'd  IS  used  for  primary  and  secondary 
education.  Federal  agencies  or  Federal 
courts  being  specifically  prohibited  from 
interference. 
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The  recep;.on  ahich  has  been  o .'coiaed 
my  educationa:  proposal  in  South  I>a- 
ir. -)•  ,  :-  av  i«-  of  mtere?*  to  th'>se  S^^n- 
.^•.c-;-  .t  p;r^<:it.ng  States  whose  popu- 
lations have  nol  m  general  lix^kt^  with 
favor  on  the  p:o.-pect  of  a  mort  direct 
entry  by  i.  Fi<ie  ai  Go\eriimt:it  into 
Ihe  field  of  •-  .  .-..or..  The  preponder- 
ance of  cci.:.::.i.  .pinion  m  South  Da- 
kota has  been  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
as  such.  However,  many  newspaper 
editors  who  had  editorialized  against 
traditional  proposal^  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  hare  expressed  support  for  a 
mea.oiire  drawn  along  the  lines  I  have 
su    .:ested 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Rxcobd  at  this  point  edi- 
torials from  South  Dakota  newspapers 
The  first  is  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  editona! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rei  rd 
.15  follows: 

iNTRiCUIKC   rBOrOS.\l    O.N    SCHOOL   AJD 

Perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  suggestioa 
mi^de  in  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
«  that  which  comes  Irom  Senator  P*aj»cis 
Case  of  South  Dakota 

His  proposal  is  qui'.e  simp.e  The  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  provides  that  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  income  tax  receipts 
be  distributed  to  the  States  Each  State  s 
share  would  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  reMdents  in  the  5-  to  n-year-Rge  br»   Kc 

On  The  basts  of  current  culiecuon  this 
would  mean  a  distribution  of  :»b  .u;  »«^4 
millioo.  averagittg  about  915  per   pupil 

Speaking  In  behalf  of  h:.«  p:.>p^k&..l.  C.^iI 
pointed  out  that  it  would  require  no  special 
Federal  afenry  and  that.  In  fBct.  It  wouldn't 
rccjuire  a  single  additional  Feder.U  cm- 
pk>jree 

Wiiii  theae  funds  arallabie  to  the  schools, 
the  States  would  be  In  a  position  to  redu.e 
:he  tax  toad  imposed  on  general  proper t>  u\.a. 
other  sources. 

If  we  are  to  have  Federal  aid  to  educ«tion. 
the  Case  propn#«i  seems  to  be  the  ideal  sys. 
torn. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Watertown.  S  Dak  .  Public  Opinion  sub- 
scribed to  such  an  appixtach  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  U^.e  txlitorial  be 
printed  in  tiie  RrcoRD 

There  beinc  no  oh.iection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Rkcorp, 
as  follows: 

Cv.sr"s   ScHooi    Atp  Proposm 

\">  h«te^-er  may  or  m»y  not  be  It*  clian  es 
'.■>r  rt 'nsideration  at  the  hitnds  of  a  Confcress 
under  Democratic  control  and  ulready  well 
into  widespread  debate  of  a  Democratir  ad- 
n.lt.lstrutlon's  own  profxisals  on  Federal  a;d 
t.  ed'.ic»tion  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Pranci.s  Casi  u'  South  Dakota,  appears  to  be 
a  h-^ical  and  certainly  one  of  the  simplest 
Solutions  of  t.'.e  pr.>blem  of  how  lo  spend 
Federal  rr.  .:.py  to  help  elementiU-y  and  sec- 
onda.'v  schools  Uiroughout  the  country 

Senat-or  Casr  announced  his  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  on  Federal  aid  to  schools  to- 
gether with  his  Ideas  involving  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  tl;p  is.'^iie  .some  time  ago  He 
offered  the  bill  in  the  US  Senate  Wednesday 

In  lieu  of  a  Federal  appropriation  and  any 
one  of  the  more  or  less  complex  formulas  for 
allocation  c»f  funds  to  the  States.  Senator 
t'\.st  proposes  lo  set  aside  and  return  to  the 
States,  for  elementary  and  secondary  schiv>! 
education  on  a  per  capUa  pupil  basis,  1 
percent  of  the  amount  collected  annually 
by  income  taxes  on  both  Individuals  and 
rorpx-jratioiis 

Presenting  hU  proposal  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Sen.Hte    thf  South  Dakota  Senator  said  this 


income  tax  di*eruon  °  wo<.:id  prvtrlde  tbe 
fxinds  to  oarrj  on  and  in  pp.  t  e.ententary 
and  wmnrtary  sdiacatton  u  cvr-v  S;.«t«  yet 
woukl   cioor    tl>e    door    to    Krvier^.    v\  utrvii  " 

Tbe  only  requxrenient  aou  j  txe  oer'aaca- 
Uca  by  the  State  tfiai  ti»e  u.one\  is  v.sed  ic» 
elemtntary  aiMl  secoAdar%  tM..v.^:.o::  As;de 
frv^m  th,i&.  the  deternxina...  ;.  l>  iLe  ^;-i;^  iv; 
how,  fund:)  are  spent  vouiu  no:  be  subj<x-i 
to  r*>iew  by  any  Federal  officer  employee  or 
coiirt.  Tb*  mesimre  cantes  an  express  prv- 
hiUUoc  agalnat  Pad«ral  control  or  iaterveu- 
Uon  in  use  ol  the  fiuxls. 

Tbe  Case  biil  is  dewid  of  any  tata\>kn. 
tormula  attempting  to  sei.d  more  than  pro- 
portional money  lo  tlM  teas  wealthy  States. 

Fur  p'lrely  seltUh  reaaona.  this  migbi 
va*X.t  soc^e  States.  wh!ch  would  receive  far 
mure  t.liau  a  patd-in  proporuonal  aUouneni 
uxxier  \arK^us  other  propoMia.  lass  cuUtusi- 
a&Lic  over  tins  one  Yet.  as  Senator  Ca«k 
exp^uicd.  u  is  obvious  liuit  tbe  equities  in 
the  ooUec:M>n  v^ouM  re^  up>.^  the  eqniil(« 
in  tlie  Federal  incooM  tax  law.  and  the  equi- 
'. ;rs  in  Uie  distribution  would  rest  upon  the 
.  -:nber  of  children  of  schvkjl  age 

In  his  preaentatiou  of  his  pirv)).x>s.i:  Sen- 
ator CjttJL  discuaeed  alternate  pr■.>p•.«.»:^  LvA»ed 
on  incooke  tax  refunds: 

"Other  aid  to  education  proposals  built 
arxiund  an  income  t  tx  refuiyl  bave  been  ad- 
ranced  In  Congress  but  for  them  to  be  el- 
fecll\e.  States  or  localities  \»oii!d  hsve  to 
increase  their  present  taxe>  Ji  order  lo 
obtain  the  money  reli.uded  .r  n. ■•.  ijixed  by 
tbe  Federal   Government 

"That  Is.  if  a  person  were  u  deduct  I.'^ain 
his  Federal  Income  tax  the  amount  o'  money 
h.e  pud  in  local  or  State  raxe?  as  some  pro- 
pose iMS  KvTftlity  or  State  ao\;ld  then  have  to 
impose  an  additional  tax  to  cbi«m  the  mvineT 
not  collected  by  the  Feder.nl  Ciorernn->eni. 
This  would  be  neccsiury  li  there  were  really 
to   be   increased   sr.piv>r;    for    edu.- ;r.u: 

"Such  proposals  of  :heinse!\es  w  v.;ic1 
only  reduce  the  Finders!  I'.iconie  tax  They 
are  not  proposals  tbat  of  thenise'.ves  would 
provide  any  aid  whatever  to  education 
I^oca!  property  taxes  and  or  some  persona)  or 
corporation  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased subsequent  to  the  effect i!\g  of  such 
measures  if  education  were  *. o  beiioflt  Or. 
in  some  cases,  as  In  South  Dakota  a  State 
income  tax   woild   have  to  be   enacted  • 

TTie  So'it'.i  Dakotan's  plan  lnv^>lTey  of 
co'.irse,  .lid  primarily  to  elemetitAry  a;id  sec- 
ondary education  and  property  tax  relief 
As  nn  example  of  Its  effect,  estimated  di.«;- 
trlbutlon  tinder  the  Case  proposal  in  \9^'l 
would  ni.'ke  firni;nd  $40  000  available  i:. 
Watertown  sis  property  tax  replacement 

Mr    CASE  of   SoutJi    Dakota.     I   also 

ask  unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Pierre  Capital  Journal,  which 
calls  the  proposal  "  A  Sensible  Ap- 
proach " 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  lo  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows:  I 

A     StNSIBI.r     AfTKOACH 

Tlie  most  interestinp  apprv>ach  to  tlie  sub- 
ject of  FVderjv'i  assistance  to  the  public 
schools  of  thl."s  country  that  we  have  heard 
of  Is  the  one  Int.'-oduced  iii  the  SenHte  hy 
Senator  FR.'^^•(•IS  Casf    of  this  State 

^.'^,s^'s  .'suggestion  is  a  simple  one  which 
hNOids  m.'iny  of  tfie  difT\c\Utles  Inherei^.t  In 
some  other  pri.>p>osals  Cask  proposes  that 
1  percent  of  the  money  received  as  Income 
Uixes  Irom  the  several  States  be  distributed 
to  the  .'^!.ites  on  the  basis  of  school  enroll- 
ii.ent 

Pcrhaj-is  the  mast  aUractlve  feature  of 
this  proposal  from  the  vlewpc>lnt  of  people 
who  are  primarily  concerned  with  tlic  bur- 
den upon  the  Federal  TTreasury  is  the  fact 
that   taxes  paid   by   Individual   taxpayers   for 
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school  purposes  are  deductible  trom  the  in- 
come reported  for  income  tax   purposes 

As  a  result.  Lf  taxes  are  increased  In  a  par- 
ticular school  district,  or  in  a  State  as  a 
whole,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
schools,  the  full  amount  of  that  increase  Is 
deducted  from  the  amount  reported  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  The  result,  Df  course,  is 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  collected  as  income 
tax 

What  the  ratio  might  be  between  such  a 
figure  md  1  percent  of  the  total  collected 
we  do  not  know.  Probably  it  is  something 
i  less  than  1  percent,  but  certainly  it  is  some 
part  of  1  percent.  As  a  result.  It  can  be 
argued,  with  considerable  Justification,  that 
the  real  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  less  than  1  percent;  and  it  might 
be  much  less  than  1  percent 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  entire 
cost  of  all  tax-supported  institutions  is  met 
by  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  the  tax  is  collected  by  a  Federal 
agent  or  a  local  tax  collector  However,  an 
income  tax  does  have  the  virtue  of  spreading 
the  burden  pretty  much  according  tA:  ability 
to  pay;  and  it  could  have  'he  further  virtue 
of  placing  some  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
schools  upon  people  who  now  virtually  escape 
that  burden. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Several 
of  our  weekly  newspapers  also  view  this 
approach  to  Federal  aid  as  being  ac- 
ceptable. On  April  19  the  Sturgis  Trib- 
une editorialized  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

C.\SE    Offers    Plan 

Senator  Francis  Case  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  give  the  States  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  collections  each  year  for 
elementary  and  secondarv  education  on  a 
straight  per-pupil  basis  He  estimate.s  $664 
million,  or  about  $15  per  pupil,  would  be 
distributed  to  the  States  >inder  this  program 
in  1962. 

Case  terms  the  measure  "a  fair,  effective, 
easily  administered,  and  uncomplicated 
method"  of  providing  Federal  aid  Ui  edu- 
cation without  Federal  interference  in  the 
opjerations  of  the  scho<jls  He  points  out  no 
aidditional  Federal  agency  or  employees 
would  be  needed  to  administer  the  program. 

■"By  this  plan,"  Case  asserts,  "all  Indi- 
vidual income-tax  payers,  many  of  whom 
now  contribute  little  to  the  supf>ort  of  edu- 
cation, would  help  to  meet  a  national  need. 
By  this  plan  the  Incomes  of  corporations 
would  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  families  who  provide  the 
corporations  with   their   profits   ' 

The  method  of  allocating  this  percentage 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  for  education  is 
probably  as  fair  as  can  he  devised  without 
adopting  complicated  formulas.  It  does  not 
involve  sending  more  money  to  the  less 
wealthy  States  The  amount  of  Federal  aid 
each  State  would  receive  would  depend  solely 
on  the  number  of  schcxjl-age  children — the 
more  of  these  each  State  has,  the  more 
money  it   would   need   and  receive 

Neither  does  the  Case  proposal  consider 
the  Federal  Income  tax  contribution  of  each 
State.  On  the  per  pupil  basis,  some  States 
would  receive  a  greater  amount  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  income  tax  collected  m 
them  represents  South  Dakota,  it  appears, 
would  receive  more  than  1  percent  of  its 
Federal  income  and  corporation  tax  contri- 
butions. 

South  Dakota  had  about  189.000  school- 
age  children  i ages  5  through  17)  in  1960. 
On  the  basis  of  $15  per  pupil  proposed  In  the 
Case  bill,  the  State  would  receive  about  $2  8 
million.  A  total  of  $103  million  in  personal 
Federal    income    and   corporation    taxes   was 


collected  in  South  Dakota  in  1959  One 
percent  of  that  contribution  is  $1.03  million. 
Thus.  South  Dakota  would  come  out  ahead 
in  the  exchange 

How  would  the  Case  bill  affect  Sturgis  In- 
dependent School  District  No.  12?  Well,  the 
district  has  a  school-age  population  of  1,400. 
Thus,  it  would  receive  $21,000  per  year  on 
the  basis  of  $15  per  pupil.  That  compares 
favorably  with  the  $23,000  in  State  aid  the 
district  received  this  year.  The  State  aid  to 
the  local  district  will  increase  to  about  $30.- 
000  next  year  as  the  1961  State  legislature 
hiked  its  biennial  appropriation  for  this 
purpose. 

Senator  Case  says  his  bill  carries  '"an  ex- 
press prohibition  against  Federal  control  or 
intervention  in  the  use  of  the  funds."  It  , 
merely  requires  that  each  State  certify  that 
its  allocation  is  used  solely  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

We  don't  like  Federal  aid  to  education: 
primarily  because  it  preempts  a  local  respon- 
sibility. But,  if  it's  coming  anyway  we'd 
rather  see  it  In  the  form  that  Senator  Case 
has  proposed  than  the  programs  outlined 
by  the  administration.  We  have  contended 
all  along  that  the  pe<jple  will  finance  their 
schools  if  the  Federal  Government  will  leave 
them  enough  of  their  own  money  to  do  It. 

The  Case  proposal,  however,  is  likely  to 
have  rough  sledding  in  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  which  is  naturally  more 
interested  in  passage  of  the  administration's 
bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
bank  Herald  Advance  of  April  27.  1961, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator    Case    Offers    Sound    Approach    to 
Federal  Aid   for  Schools 

If  Federal  aid  is  granted  for  educational 
purposes  under  a  system  that  will  close  the 
doors  to  Federal  control  of  our  schools  then 
It  seems  that  the  plan  Senator  Francis  Case, 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  offered  this 
week  Is  the  one  plan  that  could  make  pos- 
sible such  a  guarantee  of  freedom  from 
regulation. 

Oddly  enough  the  plan  Is  simplicity  Itself 
yet  would  have  inbuilt  features  that  make 
Federal  aid  possible  without  creating  any 
agencies  with  power  to  dictate  to  or  Inter- 
fere with  local  school  controls. 

The  plan  is  quite  similar  In  some  respects 
to  the  method  used  for  distribution  of  school 
appKjrtlonment  funds  of  South  Dakota,  a 
method  of  school  aid  that  has  served  this 
State  quite  well. 

Senator  Case  has  proposed  that  1  percent 
of  the  amount  collected  nationally  by  income 
taxes,  corporate  and  personal,  be  set  aside 
for  schools  and  apportioned  back  to  States 
on  a  per  capita  pupil  basis. 

Under  his  proposal,  once  the  total  of  the 
Income  tax  revenues  were  determined  for  a 
year,  the  computation  of  the  funds  could  be 
made  by  placing  a  single  decimal  point,  the 
amount  determined  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of   the   Congress. 

The  money  would  then  be  sent  to  each 
State  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  national 
doUar-per-pupU  figure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  school-£ige  children  residing  In 
a  given  State. 

Senator  Case  states  that  his  proposal 
would  require  not  one  single  additional  Fed- 
eral employee  and  he  is  right.  States  would 
benefit  according  to  the  number  o.  children 
to  be  provided  for  and  this  Is  fair. 

There  would  be  no  complicating  factors  of 
bureaus,  or  agencies,  of  dictation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  moneys  were  to 
be  received.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  and 
based  on  the  1962  taxes,  the  Senator  esti- 
mates that  the  amount  to  be  so  distributed 
would  be  around  $664  million. 


The  Federal  Government  would  utilize  its 
existing  tax  mechanism  to  obtain  money  for 
education  without  disproportionately  In- 
creasing the  burden  now  borne  by  the  al- 
ready overtaxed  property  owner  By  this 
plan  all  Individual  income-tax  payers,  many 
of  whom  now  contribute  little  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  would  help  to  meet  a  na- 
tional need.  Agencies  for  distribution  of  the 
funds  are  already  a  part  of  every  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Case,  In  offering  the  proposal  to 
the  President,  stated  that  he  offered  It  as  a 
fair,  effective,  easily  administered,  and  un- 
complicated method  to  provide  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation 
with  the  support  they  need  In  the  national 
Interest 

Long  has  the  editor  had  misgivings  about 
Federal  aid  to  education,  often  wondering  If 
It  could  be  the  Pandora's  box  to  greater 
troubles  than  those  now  besetting  the 
schools.  Many  of  these  troubles  have  al- 
ready flown  from  their  seclusion  at  the  very 
mention  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Al- 
ready like  swarming  mosquitoes  these 
Pandorlan  troubles  have  annoyed  and  stung 
those  sincerely  interested  only  in  helping  the 
children.  Most  obvious  of  these,  of  course. 
Is  the  often  discussed  aid  to  parochial 
schools,  but  this  Is  only  one  of  the  problems. 

Once  a  cartoonist  pictured  the  possibility 
of  schools  undei^ national  control.  Children 
were  going  into  the  front  door  of  a  build- 
ing— Individuals — some  with  round  heads, 
some  with  square  heads,  some  with  mis- 
shapen heads,  but  most  of  them  average  and 
normal 

As  they  entered  the  door,  a  bureaucrat 
grabbed  e.-\ch  child  and  fitted  him  into  a 
mold  The  next  bureaucrat  hammered  away 
at  the  mold — the  child  stlU  encased — and 
then  another  took  a  blow  and  yet  another. 

Finally  at  the  end  of  the  educational 
process  the  children  were  released — all  neatly 
molded  to  an  individual  pattern — each  one 
with  a  neatly  pyramided  head,  pointed  and 
exactly  like  that  of  the  children  preceding 
him. 

As  each  child  left  the  school  his  bureau- 
cratic tormentor  nodded  In  pleasure.  The 
children  had  been  flttted  to  a  mold. 

But  America  is  not  that  type  of  a  nation 
Education  should  be  devised  for  the  pupil, 
and  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
locality,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Individual. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  coming.  It 
will  not  be  perfect  and  there  will  be  those 
of  us  who  will  regret  Its  necessity.  Yet  If 
we  will  have  It,  it  seems  that  Senator  Case  s 
proposals  should  be  accepted. 

He  presents  a  sound  plan,  simple  to  ad- 
minister, equitable,  and  secure  against  Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Lennox  Independent,  which 
properly  stresses  the  simplicity  of  the 
proposal  and  its  freedom  from  the 
threat  of  Federal  control  of  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  Education  Bill 

So  often  a  simple  solution  to  a  problem 
is  passed  over  in  favor  of  a  complicated 
hodgepodge  because  we  humans  Just  can't 
stand  to  see  things  solved  easily  and  quickly. 
Senator  Francis  Case  has  come  up  with  an 
efflclent.  simple  way  of  providing  additional 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
but  our  guess  is  that  It  will  be  passed  over 
for  some  mlxed-up  mess  Introduced  by  a 
true  "liberal." 

We  have  outspokenly  expressed  our  op- 
position to  Federal  aid  to  education  but 
if  It  must  be  we  are  In  favor  of  the  Case 
proposal   which  will   Insure  against  Federal 


cooiroi  oX  our  public  educatiuu  and  will  re- 
quire DO  additional  Governmeiit  ligencles  or 
employee* 

Senator  Cases  proposal  sinnply  call*  for 
1  percent  of  all  Federal  iucon>«  taxes  col- 
lected to  b*  priimted  back  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  schoo.-aiir  popvilatlon  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  The  State  govern- 
ments would  ftpp\>rUon  the  money  to  the 
schools  and  Uie  Federal  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administer- 
ing of  the  funds 

According  to  Case  1  percent  of  Federal 
income  taxes  would  provide  approximately 
»15  j>er  pupil  At  this  rate,  the  L/ennox 
schoote.  with  approximately  500  students 
could  expect  about  $7300  iidded  revenue 
This  would  be  a  considerable  sum  and  would 
measurably  help  to  control  a  further  rise  In 
real  estate  taxes  although  It  probably 
would   do   little   to    lower    them 


Tu  those  who  argue  that  a  law  must  be 
devised  which  will  t>e  to  the  advantftge  of 
the  less  wealthy  States  msr  we  point  out 
that  this  law  would  provide  such  an  »d- 
vanta^.  These  SUttes  would  be  getutig 
t>ack  more  thar,  I  percent  of  the  income 
taxes,  il.es  p.ijr  iar  the  sin. pie  reasi>n  that  the 
lar:^  individual  and  curporatiou  Income 
taxes  are  paid  by  those  who  live  in  the  so- 
called   wealthy   industrial   States 

It  would  be  nice  to  get  eren  1  }>errert 
our  income  taxes  back  in  the  Uic«l  con^mvi- 
nlty  e*ch  year  for  the  purpose  of  eduraUn^; 
our  youth  so  itkcy  too  can  rightfully  nil  their 
place  In  society  and  help  pny  more  income 
taxes  in   the  future. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t(^ 
have  inserted  in  the  Rtt  ord  at  thi.*; 
point    a    table    which    gives    by    States 


the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age 
txnween  the  aj:es  of  5  and  17  m  each 
State:  the  amount  tiiat  \*ouid  be  ac- 
coidtxl  to  the  States  under  the  Case 
Hiiicndment.  which  would  t>e  the  sub- 
stance of  S  1556.  the  amount  that  N\aulc1 
t>e  appropriated  to  tb.e  States  under  the 
so-called  Cotton  amendment;  the 
.vmouni  that  would  t>e  accorded  under 
the  eai  he;  administration  pioi.Kisal. 
ana  the  anuiunl  that  would  be  accorded 
to  each  Stiite  under  the  bill  repoi  tod  by 
the  committee  The  chart  is  set  tip  in 
columns  .mi  th.at  the  tiguies  are  avail- 
able for  quick  comparison  purposes 

Ttiere  tn-ins  no  obiectum.  the  table 
u  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rucukd. 
as  follows: 


K»ii)i>nlnl  altt^tiitfHlM  to  Stalin  unltr  rm-iouf  prvpm^ilx 
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jTTDicTAL  ir^-rrw  AvrwDMrvT 

Mr  KEATINCi  Mr  Pre-si(dent.  I  wel- 
comed yesterday  s  le.soundinK  defeat  of 
the  Thurmond  amendment  Unles.<;  the 
.salutary  effect  of  its  defeat  i.s  undone 
by  -some  agreements  or  understandings 
about  accepting  or  weakly  resisting  a 
.s<^jmewhat  wateied-down  but  equally  ef- 
fective Tliurmond  amendment  \\e  can 
chalk  up  a  good  day  s  work 

As  the  New  York  Times  pomts  out  in 
an  editorial  thus  morning,  it  is  one  thing 
to  keep  the  civil  righUs  Ls.sue  out  of  the 
bill,  but  it  IS  quite  unacc(  plable  to  fiive 
any  Federal  aid  bill  tlie  a;)i>ea!ance  of 
endorsing  segregation 

The  legislative  hist«iry  which  we  niade 
yesterday  must  be  interpreted  as  lecog- 
nition  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
does  not  permit  Federal  grant.'?  m  aid 
of  segregated  schools  Otherwise  the 
Thurmond  amendment  would  have  been 
wholly  superfluous,  and  no  administra- 
tor or  court  would  presume  that  a  Sena- 
tor had  offered  an  unneces.sary  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  very  dJ5tressed  by 
reports  that  the  administration  may 
support  efforts  to  undo  this  legislative 
histoi  y. 


T  was  happy  however  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  disavow  the 
existence  of  any  such  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding as  has  been  rumoiTd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  1 
did  not  quite  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor said 

Mr  KEATINCI  I  .said  that  I  had  been 
chstressed  by  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  supixMt  efforts  to  undo  the 
legislative  history  that  was  made  yester- 
day, but  that  I  was  very  happy  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  wherein  he  disavowed,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  the  existence  of  any 
such  agreement  or  understanding  as  had 
been  rumored. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  To  what  do«^s  the 
Senator  refer?  Does  he  refer  to  tlie  le;^'- 
i.«:lative  history  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  had  said  that  my 
interpielation  of  the  legislative  hi.story 
made  yesterday  by  defeat  of  the  Thur- 
moiid  amejidment  was  that  the  bill  in. 
its  pre.sent  form  does  not  permit  Federal 
grants  in  aid  of  .segregated  schools,  but 
that  there  was  a  danger  that  if  we  did 
something  to  undo  yesterday's  action. 
we  would  be  altering  the  situation. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  Uie  Senator 
from  New  York  i-ef ei  ring  to  Uie  so- 
called  Talmadge  amendment? 

Mr.  KE.ATING  I  had  ir.  mind  that 
amendment  particularly,  yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  glad  we  are 
now  getting  down  to  si>ecifics,  because 
I  have  read  the  new.spaper  aiUcles  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  the  statement  he  has  just  made, 
because  where  the  newspai:)ers  got  the 
idea  that  the  administration  was  sixin- 
soiiiig  and  propo.sing  this  particular 
iunendment  is  bt\vond  my  knowledge. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
again  today,  that  I  belie%e  tJie  Talmadge 
amendment  has  much  merit  I  have 
preaclied  foi  years  in  my  own  St«te  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  does  not  mean 
Fedeial  control  of  education  I  cannot 
think  of  a  Senator  on  either  .side  of  the 
Hisle  who  would  not  ai-'iee  with  that  con- 
cept 

I  askt>d  my  colleague,  the  jimioi  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MrTCALfi,  to 
study  the  matter  becau.se  I  believe  he  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons 
in   the   field   of   legislation,   having   had 
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experience  in  this  particular  area  in  both 
bodies. 

So  far  as  the  article  about  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ribi- 
coff  having  secret  meetings  and  op- 
erating behind  the  scenes  is  concerned, 
that  is  news  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  de- 
clare publicly  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Secretary  Ribicoff  has  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  proposal,  nor  has 
anyone  in  the  White  House  If  there  is 
any  responsibility  for  it,  the  responsi- 
bility is  mine,  and  I  accept  it  gladly  It 
is  mine  alone. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  repetition  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  his  disavowal 
of  such  an  agreement  or  understanding 
as  has  been  rumored  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  repeatmg  his  statement. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  Fedeial 
control  of  education  in  any  guise;  but 
I  am  just  as  deeply  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Constitution  inap- 
plicable to  the  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill  or  to  any  other  proposed  Federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALF  I.  too  have  read  the 
newspapers.  I  have  read  that  some  sort 
of  arrangement  was  ai  rived  at  whereby 
I  was  to  offer  an  amendment  very  much 
like  the  so-called  Talmadge  amendment 
I  have  said  that  I  would  favor  such  an 
amendment,  because  I  favor  a  provi.sion 
in  the  bill  whereby  there  will  be  no  Fed- 
eral control  whatsoever — no  Federal 
control  such  as  the  Powell  type  of 
amendment;  no  Federal  control  .such  as 
by  the  withholding  of  funds  for  any 
purpose,  whether  for  failure  to  comply. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  But  that  is  the  only 
statement  that  was  made.  I  .said  that 
I  would  vote  for  such  an  amendment 

That  is  consistent  with  my  8  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  made  statement  after  stat^ement 
along  the  same  line.  It  i.s  consistent 
with  all  the  statements  I  have  made  in 
the  Senate.  But  I  made  that  statement 
without  any  consultation  with  Secretary 
Ribicoff,  without  any  secret  meetint:. 
without  any  discussion  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  after  the  report  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  floor  tonight 
to  addi-ess  myself  further  to  tliii. 
question. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
If  it  is  not  inappropriate,  I  should  like 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  him  If  he 
feels  it  is  inappropriate.  I  shall  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  My  inquiry  is 
whether  it  is  the  Senator's  intention  to 
offer  the  so-called  Talmadge  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  It.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  do  other  than  to  vote  for  it.  if  it  is 
modified  somewhat  to  take  care  of  cer- 
tain objections  I  have  to  the  present 
language.  It  is  my  intention,  if  the 
amendment,  which  is  lyint;  at  the  desk, 


is  offered  by  its  author— and  I  assume  it 
will  be  offered,  because  it  has  been  men- 
tioned in  colloquies  on  the  fiooi  today — to 
support  and  vote  for  that  amendment. 
That  position  is  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  ever  since  the  day  I 
first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  serve  in  Congress. 

Mr  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Montana. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Ml  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  2lad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  the  same  idea. 
I  say  this  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Keating  I,  as  well. 
who  IS  as  deeply  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion as  are  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope 
we  will  await  the  debate  upon  the  Tal- 
madge amendment,  just  as  we  awaited 
the  df'bate  on  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment, before  any  of  as  tries  to  make  a 
legislative  record  on  this  issue 

What  the  Senator  is  now  di.scussing 
concerning  his  intentions  and  his  views 
IS  one  matter  However.  I  express  the 
feeling  that  I  would  not  wish  to  be  bound 
by  the  colloquy  on  this  subject  as  it  con- 
cerns the  legislative  intent  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  especially  that  section 
which  relates  to  the  proposition  that 
there  shall  be  no  Federal  control  over 
education,  whether  that  control  be  af- 
firmative or  negative,  or  however  it  is  to 
be  interpreted. 

I  make  that  expression  only  for  my- 
self, because  I  was  so  deeply  involved 
with  the  distmgmshed  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  in  the  debate  on  the  Thur- 
mond amendment. 

Mr  KEATING  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  Sf-nator  from  New  York  that 
it  IS  my  contention  that  the  legislative 
history  was  made  yesterday  when  the 
Thurmond  amendment  was  rejected. 
There  may  be  Senators  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  that  amendment  and 
who  disagree  with  that  position,  but  that 
is  my  position 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.fviTsl  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  en- 
gage m  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  expected-to-be-offered 
Talmadge  amendment ;  but  I  thouK'ht 
that  amendment  would  be  reached  to- 
day. There  are  two  items  I  .should  like 
to  raise  concerning  it,  if  the  Stmator 
from  New  York  will  permit  me  to  take 
a  minute  to  raise  them.  They  ought  to 
be  rai.sed  in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI  and  in  fairness 
to  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  RibicofT  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tonight.  It  will  take  only  a  min- 
ute to  do  .so. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
Che  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  I  now  testify 
that  when  this  matter  was  first  raised 
and  there  was  some  informal  discussion 
about  it  among  us,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI  took  exactly 
the  same  position  as  he  has  just  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    The  Senator 


from  Montana  said  at  that  time,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  provided  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  proposed  Talmadge 
amendment,  he  would  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause it  was  consistent,  as  he  has  just 
said,  with  his  8  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  he  said  -  and  he  did 
not  mention  this  m  his  statement  just 
now — that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Talmadge 
amendment  really  was  not  necessary,  in 
that  the  authority  which  was  being  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  it  did  not  exist  any- 
way 

But  I  have  read  the  newspaper 
articles.  In  my  judgment,  they  do  the 
Senator  from  Montana  an  injustirr 
Whenever  I  find  any  Senator  has  k)*^n 
done  an  injustice,  and  I  feel  i  have  some 
facts  which  would  help  to  rectify  the  m- 
justice.  I  shall  always  come  to  his  de- 
fen.se.  as  I  now  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

There  never  was  any  arrangement,  so 
far  as  I  know — and  I  am  satisfied  this  is 
true — whereby  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  METCALF  I  would  mtroduce  any 
amendment  in  behalf  of  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  administration 

Next,  the  newspaper  articles  al.so  do  an 
injustice  to  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Ribicoff,  in  that  they 
give  the  impression,  which  is  unwar- 
ranted, false,  and  untrue,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  in  some  way  involved  in  a  proposal 
t3  have  the  Talmadge  amendment  offer- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  the 
blessing  of  the  administration 

Again,  as  the  floor  leader  of  the  bill,  I 
think  I  would  know  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement, I  am  .satisfied  I  have  been 
kept  fully  informed  by  my  leader,  by  the 
administration,  and  by  my  committee 
concerning  any  plans  in  connection  with 
any  proposal  for  a  modification  of  the 
bill.  I  now  testify  that  no  such  proposal 
was  ever  made  to  me. 

However.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
this  mommg.  and  he  said  he  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr,  ProutyI  concerning  one 
pha.se  of  the  bill.  I  tolH  htm  T  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  be  perfectly  willing  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  so  that  I  could  u.se  it 
m  the  cour.se  of  the  debate  m  the  Senate. 
but  that  before  I  used  it,  I  would  speak 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  about  it 
I  have  spoken  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  have  spoken  with  Senator  Provty. 
He  told  me  that  by  all  means  I  am  free 
to  use  the  letter  which  SecretaiT  Ribi- 
coff had  sent  to  him.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Record  show  that  letter 
before  the  Senate  adjourns  tonieht  be- 
cau.se  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  toward 
a  clarification  of  this  question  in  the 
newspapers.  I  read  it  now  very  quickly. 
First,  I  read  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Ribicoff  to  me,  dated  this  morning: 

The  .Secretary  or  Health. 

Education,  and  Wcl^arx, 
Washington,  May  18.  J961. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsz, 
17 .5    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  view  of  the  lact 
that  you  are  cbalrman  of  the  eubcommlt- 
tce   handling   the   School    Assistance   Act    of 


1961     S.    1021,   I  am  euclusliig  h  copy  of   a 
letter    sent   to  Senator   Prouty   In   response 
to    his    question    conceiumg    that    bill. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Secretary. 

The  letter  to  Senator  Prouty,  dated 
May  17,  1961,  and  signed  by  Secretary 
RibicofT,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary    or   Hem.th 

Education,    and   Weliare. 

Washxnpton    May  17    1961 
Hon    Winston  L   PRotrrv. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

UiAR  Senator  Provty.  We  have  a  tele- 
ph'>ne  inquiry  In>m  your  office  on  the  ques- 
tion wliether  under  the  Sch<K>l  Assistance 
Act  of  itfbl  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  inu-(Xluced  as  title  I  of  S  1021. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Commissioner  ol  Education 
could  wiihhold  Iund.s  from  any  State  be- 
cause of  segregation  in  schools  within  that 
State 

In  my  opinion  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  hme  such  au- 
thority 

Sincerely. 

Secretary 

I  shall  discuss  the  letters  further  to- 

Btoi  row  or  whenevei  the  Talmadge 
amendment  is  offered  I  shall  oppose 
the  Talmadge  amondmitit.  as  my  friend 
from  Montana  knows  Wt  have  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  diffen-nce  of  opinion  as 
to  the  implications  and  effects  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment  I  think  it  would 
bi^  a  mistake  to  adopt  it  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  S«'nate  listen.s  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  lalmadue  amendment,  a 
substantial  majority  of  Senators  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  floor  U-ader  of  thi."^ 
bill  by  rejecting  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment 


Mr     METCA1.F 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr     KEATING 
vield  in  a  moment 
ment  briefly  on  the 
tinuuished  SenaUii 


Mr     President,   will 


I  shall  be  glad  to 
First  I  w  ish  to  com- 
remarks  of  the  dis- 
from  Oregon 

1  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  le«al 
position  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
tomorrow  I  sha.l  vMsh.  m  connection 
with  the  coiLsideration  of  the  Talmadgt 
amendment,  to  pursue  further  with  the 
cii.stingulshed  Senatot  from  Oregon  cer- 
tain questioas  dealing  with  the  lecal  im- 
plications of  the  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare.  However  no  Kood  purpose 
would  be  .served  by  doin^  so  toniyht 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  legislative  history  on 
this  very  Important  subject  should  not 
be  written  tonight 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  letter 
uhich  the  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  wrote  to  Senator 
Proutv  and  which  was  read  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

I  propo.se  tomorrow  to  addre.s.s  my.self 
to  .some  of  the  leual  reasons  why  I  think 
that  is  the  proper  attitude  to  take  on 
this  bill,  and  the  propei  leual  decision  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  funds 
can  be  withheld  I  hojx-  the  junior  Sen- 
at<ji   from  New  York    the  senior  Senator 


from  New  York,  and  I  as  well  as  other 
Senators  who  are  interested  and  have 
been  interested  for  many  years  in  this 
vei"y  important  question,  can  discass  the 
.subject  when  more  Senators  are  present 
and  that  we  can  write  some  lenislative 
history  for  this  legislation 

Mr  KEATING.  That  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  I  appreciate  the  :ema:k.'^ 
of  the  junior  .Senator  from  Montana. 

There  are  some  who  mistakenly  believe 
that  the  problem  of  preventing  grants 
under  this  legi.'-lation  for  unon.'^titu- 
tional  purposes  can  be  .safel.v  enti  usteo 
to  the  courts  under  the  established  law 

The  fallacy  in  this  view  i.s  that  there  is 
no  procedure  under  the  present  law  or 
under  court  precedents  by  which  an  un- 
constitutional srant  of  Federal  funds  can 
be  challeriped  in  the  coiu  ts 

Under  a  number  of  precedent.;,  m  the 
absence  of  an  enabling  statute  taxpay- 
ers" suits  cannot  b«^  brought  auainst  the 
Federal  Government  to  enjoin  the  dis- 
bur.spment  of  Federal  funds  This  is 
based  upon  two  grounds:  First,  ttie  ques- 
tion of  sovereign  immunity:  and  .second, 
the  fact  that  the  interest  of  a  ta> payer  i.s 
held  to  be  .so  minuscule  as  not  to  give 
him  a  right  to  bring  a  taxpayer  s  suit  to 
restrain  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

TliLs  IS  a  clas.sic  example  of  constitu- 
tional wrong  for  which  no  const  tutional 
remedy  exists,  other  than  what  we  may 
provide  by  express  enactment 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  uncon.stitu- 
tional  for  the  Fi'deral  Government  to 
contribute  funds  to  school  districts 
which  refu.se  to  comply  with  the  .Supreme 
Court  decision  on  de.seuregation 

There  is  no  more  justification  ror  using 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  promote  segrega- 
tion than  there  is  for  using  State  lax 
moneys  for  the  same  purpose  I  cannot 
see  any  distinction  which  would  alter 
the  constitutional  principle  involved. 

Also,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  indi- 
( aU-d  the  defeat  of  the  Tiiurmond 
amendment  should  .serve  as  a  directive  t^ 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  Education  to  with- 
hold the  pax-ment  of  funds  to  areas  prac- 
ticing racial  .segregation  in  then  .schools 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  will 
the  .'=;enat.or  yield  at  thaW  point' 

Ml    KEATING      I  yield 

Mr  METCALF  It  .seems  to  me  that 
an  examination  of  the  Thurmond 
amendment  would  be  useful.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  2  line  20,  change  the  ptrif)d  t<i  ;i 
f'omma.    and    :«ld    the    fi>llowing    language 

.-^nd  no  department  agency  ot&cev.  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  sliall  withhold 
lunds  appn>pnated  under  authori;'-ation  of 
this  mle  from  any  St;ite  or  school  otherwise 
eligible  because  of  any  law.  jxillcy.  or  pr;u?- 
tice  of  the  State  <>r  school  with  regard  tt> 
segregation  or  desegregation  of  the  race?  ir. 
the  scho(jls  ' 

On  page  3  line  6  change  the  pe-lod  to  a 
semicolon    and  add   the  following  Linguage 

Proi  ided  )tujvr7rr  That  no  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  this  title  to  be  appropriated 
which  are  conditioned  on  the  compiiance  by 
a  State  or  school  with  any  policy  c«-  law  with 
regard  to  .segregation  or  desegregatic'n  ol  the 
races  in  the  iychcxils."' 

As  I  read  that  amendment  it  implies 
that  there  is  power  to  withhold  for  any 
other  purpo.se.  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
.support  the  Talmadge  amendment,  or 
a  ::eneral  amendment  which  sajs,     You 


1 


shall  not  withhold."  because  I  do  not  be- 
lie\e  that  there  should  be  .such  }X)wer. 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  should  t>e  an 
implication  of  power  to  withhold  If 
theie  IS  power  of  course,  to  me  it  would 
be  uncon.sciouabie  to  say.  You  can  with- 
hold for  any  other  purpose,  but  you  can- 
not withhold  in  order  to  enfoice  the  14th 
amendment 

I  was  hoping  that  thi.s  was  the  sort  of 
thing  we  would  be  able  to  di.scu.ss  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  m  order  to  settle  the 
\  ei  y  imix)rtant  constitutional  question 
but  I  cannot  sit  here  and  refrain  from 
commenting  on  the  legal  mterpietation 
pre-.enU'd  by  my  friend  from  New   York 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  Se:;- 
ator's  position  We  are  here  talkinpr 
about  the  withholding  oi  fmids  from 
areas  practicing  racial  .segregation  m 
their  .schooLs.  On  that  Ls.sue.  by  de- 
feating the  Thurmond  amendment,  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  deny  the  power  to 
withhold  under  the  present  language  of 
the  bill.     That  is  the  position  I  take 

Mr  METCALF  With  that  position  I 
re.spectfully  disagiee.  and  I  hope  to  de- 
velop that  araument  tomorrow. 

Mr  KEATING  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator .s  >-:reat  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  the 
mterpietation  which  he  gives  However. 
I  must  disagree  with  him. 

Whatever  ambiguity  might  have  ex- 
isted without  the  legislative  histon 
which  we  made  yesterday  by  the  defeat 
of  tlie  Thurmond  amendment  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  action  which  the  Senate 
took  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote 

All  that  IS  needed  now  is  a  provision  m 
the  bill  authorizing  judicial  review  of  any 
proposed  grants  of  Federal  funds  foi 
uncotistitutional  purpckses.  In  the  ab- 
.sence  of  some  assurance  from  the  ad- 
miiiistrauon — and  none  has  been  given; 
on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  letter 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  quite  to  the  contrary — we  cer- 
tainly cannot  rely  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner to  observe  what  many  of  us  con- 
sider to  be  these  constitutional  limita- 
tions 

It  would  be  shocking,  in  my  judgment 
for  the  Commissioner  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner,   but    even    more    shocking    if    the 
injured  citizens  could  not  obtain  judicial 
relief   under  such  circumstances. 

I  am  not  against  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  principle.  There  is  a  national 
responsibility,  in  my  judgment,  to  fostei 
a  standard  of  excellence  in  our  educa- 
tional system  I  do  not  want  our  coun- 
try to  be  second  best  in  any  such  impor- 
tant activity.  If  there  are  some  States 
or  areas  which  cannot  meet  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  regard,  then,  of  course,  the 
whole  country  should  render  the  needed 
as,sistance 

Our  vote,  however,  will  not  be  foi 
or  against  a  genei-al  principle,  but  for 
a  .specific  bill  containing  authorizations 
for  expenditures  to  be  made  under  spec- 
ified conditions  These  conditions  must 
be  fair  and  equitable,  and  they  must 
.satisfy  constitutional  limitations 
Othei-wise.  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
legislation  will  be  defeated.  It  is  one 
thing  foi'  newspaF>er  editorialists  to  base 
tiieir  positions  on  broad  generalities,  but 
no  Senator  would  be  actmg  responsibl.\ 
if  he  did  not  weigh  carefully  the  specific 
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proposals     offered      to      achieve      these 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment pointed  up  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  arising  out  of  this  bill  the 
problem  of  providing  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  promote 
segregated  schooling.  No  one  interested 
:n  protecting  constitutional  rights  and 
defending  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
can  afford  to  overlook  this  issue 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  th^ 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Scott  ■ 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S  1021.  designed 
simply  to  permit  resort  to  the  courts  to 
protect  against  any  constitutional  depri- 
vations which  may  arise  m  the  admin- 
istration of  this  statute 

I  believe  that  anyone  w,ho  has  studied 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  a  judicial  re- 
view of  Federal  disbursements  will  rec- 
ognize the  vital  importance  of  such  a 
provision  as  we  are  advocating  Thi.s  is 
not  the  Powell  amendment  Its  sole 
purpose.  I  want  to  emphasize,  is  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  anv 
constitutional  violations  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law  I  do  not  under- 
stand on  what  basis  anyone  could  object 
to*  safe^juarding  access  to  the  courts 
under  such  circumstances 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table   and   be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table 


the  previous  order,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed uiuil  tomori-ow,  Friday  May  19. 
1961   at  9  o'clock  a  m. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  18.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills 

S.  188.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof . 

S-  128  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Edward  W 
Scott  III: 

S.  138    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Dellc; 

S.  177  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji 
Benlevi, 

S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aiessandro 
Gellhorn, 

S.  285  An  act  for  the  relief  df  Alpo  Prans- 
sila  Crane; 

S.  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  .Jew 
Ngee    I  also   known   as   Peter  Jew   Ma-h  i  : 

S.  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Kouniakls; 

S.  417.  An  act  for  '.he  relief  of  Haruo  T. 
Hendrlcfcs; 

S.  532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
BuLski   ( Zdzlslaw  Rekosz 

S.  545  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Eliza- 
beth CllfTord 

S.  555  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcol.ios 
A-  Papadlmitrlou: 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Rakintozis, 

S.  894.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Captain 
Ernest  Mountain:   and 

S  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A  E 
Waterstradt. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   9   AM.   TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6  o'clock   and    13   minutes   p  m  >    under 
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I  111  Hsi.v^.  Mv^  IS.  lor.i 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD.  offeied  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  8  4-5;  What  is  man  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him?  Thou  hast  crotcned 
him  with  glory  and  honor. 

O  Thou  whose  presence  and  help  are 
the  supreme  needs  of  our  life  in  the 
events  and  vast  upheavals  of  our  time. 
wilt  Thou  daily  inspire  us  with  the  en- 
thusia.'^m  and  eagerness  of  high  ideals 
and  lofty  principles. 

May  our  minds  and  hearts  expand 
■vith  wonder  and  pride  when  we  consider 
how  mindful  Thou  art  of  us  and  always 
■seeking  to  fill  and  invest  our  lives  with 
t-ndunniz  sanctity  and  significance,  how- 
ever frail  and  fleeting  they  may  seem  to 
be 

Grant  that  in  our  human  relations 
we  may  manifest  a  sincere  and  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  m.inkind  and 
strive  to  walk  together  with  humility  of 
spirit  in  the  laws  of  Thy  commandments 
and  m  the  ways  of  brotherhood. 

Give  us  more  of  the  Master's  purity  of 
heart.  His  passion  for  righteousness.  His 
pity  for  the  poor  and  needy,  and  His 
power  to  release  the  hidden  splendor  of 
humanity. 

To  Thy  name  ascribe  all  the  praise 
and  glory.    Amen. 


*•  THE   JOL'R.i'AL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  rlerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.»;.sed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R   70;J0    An   act    to   nmend    the    Agrtnil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 


OFF-SEASON    CRITSES    BY    AMERI- 
CAN-FLAG   PASSENGER    VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiu  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  6100'  to 
amend  title  'VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936.  to  authonze  off-.season  cruises 
by  American-flag  pa.ssenger  ve.ssels.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  That  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  tJ.S  C. 
1171-1182).  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  613,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  613.  {&)  In  this  section,  'passenger 
vessel'  means  a  vessel  which  1 1 )  is  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  gross  tons,  and  (2)  has 
accommodations  for  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pas.sengers 


"(b)  If  the  Board  finds  that  the  operation 
of  passenger  vessels  with  respect  U)  which  an 
application  for  operatlng-dlfTerentlal  sub- 
sidy has  been  filed  under  section  601  'if  this 
title  Is  required  for  at  least  twu-thiril.s  of 
each  year,  but  not  for  all  of  each  year.  In 
order  to  furnish  adequate  service  on  the 
orvice.  route,  or  line  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  was  filed,  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove the  application  for  payment  of  oper- 
ating-differential subsidy  for  operation  of 
the  vessels  1 1 )  on  such  service,  route,  or  line 
for  such  part  of  each  year,  and  (2)  on  cruises 
for  all  or  p.irt  of  the  remainder  of  each  year 
if  such  specific  cruise  is  approved  by  the 
Board  under  subsection   (e)   of  this  section 

~(c»  Crutseo  niithorlEed  by  this  section 
must  begin  and  end  at  a  domestic  port  or 
poTtB  on  the  Fame  seacoast  of  the  United 
States  from  which  the  operator  operates  or 
cf>nducts  the  reguli^r  service  to  which  the 
vessels  are  assigned.  When  a  vesf*!  is  being 
operated  on  cruises — 

"(1)  It  shall  c*irry  no  mall  unless  required 
by  law.  or  cargo  except  passengers'  luggage, 
except  between  those  p<5rts  between  which 
It  may  carry  mall  and  cargo  on  Its  regular 
service  nssignod  by  cnntract; 

"(2  I  It  shall  carry  passengers  on  a  round- 
trip  basis,  except  between  those  ports  be- 
tween* which  It  may  carry  one-way  pas- 
senfjers  on  Its  regular  service  assigned  by 
contract; 

"(3)  It  shall  embark  passengers  only  at 
domestic  ports  on  the  same  seacoast  of  the 
United  St.ites  as  that  to  which  the  vessel 
1.^  assigned  on  Its  regular  service;   and 

"(4)  it  shall  stop  at  other  drmiestlc  ports 
only  for  the  sume  time  and  the  same  pur- 
poses as  is  permitted  with  respect  to  a 
foreign -flag  vessel  which  Is  carrying  i>aB- 
sengers  who  embarked  at  a  domestic  port 

Section   805(C)    of   this   Act   shall   not   apply 
to  cruises  authorized  under  this  section 

"(d)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
review  operating  differential  subsidy  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  title  fur  the 
operation  of  passenger  vessels,  and  upon  a 
finding  that  oi>eratlon  of  such  vessels  upon 
a  service,  route,  or  line  Is  required  in  order 
to  furnish  adequate  service  on  «urh  service, 
route,  or  line,  but  Is  not  required  for  the 
entire  year,  may  amend  such  contracts  to 
agree  to  pay  operating  dlfTerentlal  subsidy 
for  operation  of  such  vessels  on  cruises,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  for  part  or  all 
of  the  remainder,  but  not  exceeding  one- 
third,  of  each  year.  If  each  .^pe<  :Mr  cruise 
Is  approved  by  the  Board  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"(ei  Upon  the  application  of  any  opera- 
tor for  approval  of  a  specific  cruise,  the 
Bo€ird.  alter  notice  to  all  other  American 
flag  operators  who  may  be  affected  and  after 
affording  all  such  operators  an  opportunity 
to  submit  written  data,  views  or  areuments 
with  or  without  opportunity  to  present  the 
same  orally  In  any  manner  anil  .titer  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matter  presented 
shall.  It  it  determines  that  the  proposed 
cruise  win  not  substantially  adversely  af- 
fect an  existing  operator  s  service  performed 
with  passenger  vessels  of  United  Stat.*-.-:; 
registry,  approve  the  proposed  cruise  Such 
approval  shall  not  be  given  more  than  two 
yeiir.s  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  me 
cruise. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section  Uie  follow- 
ing three  are  the  seacoasta  of  the  United 
States:  (1)  the  Atlantic  coast.  Including  the 
Great  I>ake8  but  excluding  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; (2)  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  (3)  the 
Pacific  coast,  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  " 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  601(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  U  S  C. 
1171)  is  amended  as  follows 

(a)  The  first  sentence  thereof  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  tlie  end  thereof  the  words  "or  In  such 
service  and  In  cruises  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 613  of  this  title". 


(b)  By  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thertof  after  the  words  ■m  promote  the 
fordgn  ©ortimerce  of  the  United  .suites  the 
words  except  to  ihe  extent  such  ve.ssel.s  ;tre 
to  be  operated  on  cruises  luithorized  under 
section  613  of  this  title". 

ic)  By  inserting;  at.  the  end  thereof  n  new 
sentence  to  read  m  follows'  "To  the  extent 
the  application  covers  cruises,  a.•^  itutliorized 
under  section  613  of  this  title  the  Board 
may  make  the  portion  of  this  la.st  de- 
termination relating  to  parity  on  the  basis 
that  any  foreign  flag  cruise  from  the  United 
States  competes  with  any  American  flag 
cruise  from  the  United  States" 

Sec  3  Section  602  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended  <46  U.S  C  1172).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "No" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Cxcept  with  respect  to  cruises  authorized 
under  section  613  of  this  title,  no". 

Sec  4  Section  603  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amenotd  (46  USC  1173).  Is 
amended  as  follows 

(a)  Subsection  (ai  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  In  such  service,  route, 
or  line"  the  words  "and  In  cruises  authorized 
under  section  613  of  this  title" 

(b)  Subsection  (bi  b,  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  operating-differential 
subsidy"  the  words  "for  the  operation  of 
vessels  on  a  service,  route,  or  line"  and  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  any  period  during  which 
a  vessel  cruises  as  authorized  by  section  613 
of  this  Act  operating -dlflerential  subsidy 
shall  be  computed  as  though  the  vessel  were 
operating  on  the  essential  service  to  which 
the  vessel  Is  assigned:  Proiidrd.  hoicever 
That  If  the  cruise  vessel  calls  nt  a  port  or 
ports  outside  of  Its  a.sslgned  service,  but 
which  is  served  with  pas.'^enger  vessels  (as 
defined  in  section  613  of  thl»»  Act)  by  an- 
other subsidized  operator  at  an  operating- 
different  ihI  bubfeidy  rate  for  wages  lower  than 
the  crui.se  ves.sel  h.iK  on  Its  assigned  essential 
service,  the  operating-differential  subsidy 
rates  for  each  of  the  subsidlr^ible  items  for 
each  day  (a  fraction  of  a  day  to  count  a* 
a  day)  that  the  vessel  stops  at  such  port 
shall  be  at  the  respective  rates  applicable  to 
the  subsidized  operator  regularly  serving  the 
area." 

Sec.  5  Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S  C  1176).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  m  siihdni.sion  (6)  after 
the  words  'services  route.s,  and  lines"  a  com- 
ma and  the  words  and  any  cruises  avithor- 
ized  under  section  613  of  this  title  and  a 
comma 

Sec  6  Section  607(bi  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  USC 
11771  Is  amended  by  in.serting  m  the  sec- 
ond sentence  oi  the  .second  paragraph  there- 
of after  the  word.'  "on  an  essential  foreign- 
trade  line.  r<.ute  or  service  api>roved  by  the 
Commiiislon  ■  the  words  "and  on  cruises,  if 
any.  authorized  under  section  613  of  this 
title' 

Sec  7  The  cruises  authorized  by  section 
613  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
derogation  of  the  right  of  an  operator  to 
make  voyages  on  his  regular  service,  route  or 
line,  including;  approved  deviations  wlthm 
the  gener.-il  area  of  his  essential  service 
There  shall  be  no  adjustment  of  subsidy  in 
the  event  of  such  deviation?  if  they  are 
without  prejudice  to  the  adequacy  of  service 

Amend  the  title  so  a?  to  read     '  An  Act  to 
amei.d  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
193t),  to  authorize  the  payment  of  operating- 
differential  aubsidy  fur  cruises  " 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


NATIONAL       AERONAUTICS       AND 
SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  BOLLING  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  following  jrivileMed 
resolution  H  Res  299.  Rept  No  404'. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  «;ommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sl£te  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6874)  to  authorize  approprlatioiis  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
develt^ment.  construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  iplll  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  t>e 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
mnn  and  ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astron.iutics.  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  he  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  imieiidtnents  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except/one  mo- 
tion to  recommit 
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AIRCRAFl      MISSIl,ES     AND    NAVAL 
VESSELS  hX)R  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BOLLING  on  behalf  of  Mr 
Delaney  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reported  the  following  privile^c-d  resolu- 
tion 'H  Res  300,  Rept  No  405'  which 
was  referred  to  the  Hou.sc  Calendar  and 
oidei'ed  to  be  printed : 

Revolted.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  inUj  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  ol  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8  1852)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Arnied  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  couflrnied  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  twc-  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairnian  and  ranking  n^morlty  memt>er  ol 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  aniendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre\  ious  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  theret-o  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit 


EXPRESS  RATES 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  'on  behalf  of  Mi-  Trimble'  re- 
ported the  followinf;  privilcf^ed  resolution 
'H  Res.  301.  Rept  No  406'  .  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adr)ntic.n  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
The  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
>I  'he  Whole  House  tni  the  State  of  the 
Union  lor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
1986)  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  July  28.  1916.  as  amended,  relating 
t<)  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C-ommiivsion  with  respect  t-i.)  re\'enue  received 
by  railroads  from  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  expres*  matter      After  gen- 


era; debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  uj  exceed  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  rankiiig  minority  member 
ol  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  ameuainent 
under  the  five-nimute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  con.sideration  u!  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  sliall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  X-o  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  ha\e  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  find  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  ui  recommi* 


ESTABLISHING  AN  OFFICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

M-  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  610  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  e.'-tabUshment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advi.sory 
Board,  strike  out  all  after  the  enactinu 
clause,  and  insert  tlie  pi'ovi.sions  of  H.R 
4614  as  passed  by  the  Hoii.se 

Tlio  Clerk  read  the  titde  ol  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER      Is  theic  objection  to 
the    present    consideration    of    the   bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read    the   bill    as    follows; 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  nrpresentative^  of  the  Visited  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  improve  the 
foreign  pavments  position  of  the  United 
Stateis.  and  promote  international  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  encouraging  foreign 
resident*  to  visit  the  United  States  and  b\ 
facilitating  international  travel  generally 

Sec.  2.  (ai  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose.', of  thi.s  Act  the  Secretary  of  Ccjmmerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary"! 
.«;hall— 

( 1 )  develop,  plan  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program,  utilizing  ail  appropriate 
media  of  public  Information  and  communi- 
cation, designed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  the  residents 
of  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
stiidv.  culture  recreation  btisiness.  and 
other  activities  conducive  to  better  inter- 
national understanding  of  the  people  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  encourage  the  strengthening  of  tourist 
facilities  programs,  and  other  arrangements 
within  the  United  States  for  assuring  a 
friendly  welcome  and  meeting  the  sj^ecial 
requirements   of    foreign    visitors, 

(3)  coordinate  aK  travel  facllitatior.  activ- 
ities of  tlie  United  States  Government,  and 
actively  encourage  ijrogre&sive  elimination, 
reduction  cr  simplification  o;  barriers  to 
travel: 

(4)  assist  in  tlie  implement<ition  of  for- 
eign technical  assistance  and  economic  de- 
velopment project*  in  the  trme!  industry 
field:   and 

i5)  collect  puljlish  and  provide  U>r  \he 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  infor- 
mation relating  to  internationa'.  travel  and 
tourism. 

(bi  In  performing  the  duties  .set  forth  in 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

I  1  I  utilize  the  facilities  of  existint;  a^^eii- 
cies  ol  tile  Federal  Government  t-c  the  fullest 
extent  possible: 

(■?)  consult  and  cooperate  with  ludivld- 
U8ls     businesses     pmate   organlz-Jtions    and 
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local.  Stat*.  Federal,  foreign  government. 
and  international  agencies  engaged  in  or 
concerned   with    International    travel; 

(3  I  obtain  by  contract  and  otherwise  the 
advice  and  services  of  qualified  ajid  ex- 
perienced professional  agencies,  consultants, 
and  specialists  in  the  fields  of  travel,  ad- 
vertising, public  information,  and  mass  com- 
munication; 

(4)  establish  such  tra.-el  offices  in  farei^n 
countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  he  deems  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable; 

(6)  refrain  from  conductmg  any  activity 
or  furnishing  any  service  which  mi^ht  re- 
sult in  adverse  economic  competition  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing transportation,  accommodations,  or 
other  facilities  to  persons  traveling  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

ic>  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  quarterly  rcpjrt  on 
his  activities  under  this  Act 

Sec.  3     (aj    There  is  hereby  established  in 
the     Department     of     Commerce     a     United 
/      States    Travel    Service    i  hereinafter    referred 
to  as  "the  Travel  Service    i 

(bi  The  Travel  Service  shall  be  he^aded  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  (hereinafter  referred  t>j  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  be  m  addition  to  the  other 
Assistant  Secretaries  provided  by  law  for 
the  I>ep«irtment  of  C')mmerce.  All  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  set  forth 
m  sec'ion  2  of  this  Ac:  sr.all  be  exercised 
through  the   Assistant  Secretary. 

iC)  In  the  abser.ce  >:  ihe  Secretary  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  represent  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  Interagency  committee,  board 
or  other  organization  established  within  the 
executive  branch  to  deal  with  travel  mat- 
ters. 

3ec  4.  'a)  There  :s  hereby  established  a 
Travel  Advisory  Board  '  her'-'.nafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Board")  which  .'thall  be  comp'Tsed 
of  twenty  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall  serve  for 
such  terms  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  Such  members  shall  not  be  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  individ'ials  who,  by  rea- 
son of  interest,  training  or  ext>erlence.  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties  j)Tovlded 
for  in  section  5  of  this  Act  At  least  ten  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  travel  and  related  Industries. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a    Vice   Chairman    from   its  members. 

(C)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filed  in  the 
sanie  manner  in  wiiich  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made 

(di  Twelve  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constltvite  a  quorum 

(ei  Each  member  of  the  B<^)ard  shall  re- 
ceive *50  per  diem,  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties;  and,  while 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  pl.ice  'f 
business  and  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  he  shall  al-o  receive 
travel  and  subsistence  exper.ses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regxilatlons. 

(fi  Service  of  an  individual  a.s  a  member 
of  the  Board  or  as  an  exp-r'  r  consultant 
under  section  2<bi<,3i  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  281,  283  ' -r  2H-i  of  title  18. 
or  of  section  99  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  im- 
poeing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penal- 
ties in  relation  to  the  emplovment  of  per- 
sons, the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  en. pensation  In  con- 
nection with  any  claim,  proceedings  or  mat- 
ter involving  the  United  Stages    except  inso- 


t.\r  as-  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit 
any  such  individual  from  receiving  compen- 
sation In  respect  of  any  particular  matter 
in  which  such  individual  was  directly  In- 
volved  in    the    p<t;rform.ince   of   iuoh   ser'. ice. 

Sec   5    Tlie  Board  shall^ 

(1)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  U.e 
Travel  Service  and  from  time  to  time  shall 
svibmit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  recom- 
mendations f'T  prrigrams  and  policies  to  tx; 
adopted:    and 

(2^  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  reports  containing  appraisals  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  by  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice and  setting  forth  recommendations  the 
Board  has  made  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ana  such  other  matters  af  it  may  consider 
pertinent. 

Sec  6.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  408,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress i  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (n  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  Inserting 
after  such  subsection  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(St  For  financing  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  travel  offices  and  other  activities 
authorized  by  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961.  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  In  appropriation 
Acts". 

Sec  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961,  and 
thereafter   such   sums    as   may    be   necessary 

Sec  8.  This  Act  may  t>e  cited  :is  the  "In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961". 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amen(iment. 

The  Clerk  read  as. follows : 

Committee  amendment :  StriJce  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  International  travel   generally. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  piu-pose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall — 

(1)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  residents  of  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  culture,  recreation,  business, 
and  other  activities  as  a  means  of  promoting 
friendly  understanding  and  good  will  among 
peoples  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
facilities  low  cost  unit  Ujurs.  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  visitors; 

(3)  foBter  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
Vble  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  consistent  with 
sound  economic  principles; 

(4)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel, 
and  the  facilitation  of  International  travel 
generally; 

(5)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange     of     statistics,     information,     and 

-schedules  of  meetings,  fairs,  and  other  at- 
tractions, relating  to  International  travel 
and  tourism. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  performing  the  duties  set 
forth  In  section  2,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  utilize  the  farllities  and  services 
of  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctovern- 


meui  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  mcludiig 
the  mAXimum  utilization  of  counterpait 
funds;  and,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  performance  of  their  own  duties 
and  functions,  such  agencies  shall  permit 
such  utilization  of  facilities  and  services; 

(2)  may  consult  and  co<jperiite  with  in- 
dividuals, businesses,  and  orgaiuzatioiis  en- 
gaged In  or  concerned  wltli  internaiional 
travel.  Including  local.  State,  Federal,  and 
foreign  governments,  and  International 
agencies; 

(3)  may  obtain  by  contract  and  otherwise 
the  advice  and  services  of  qualified  profes- 
sional organizations  and  personnel; 

(4»  after  consultation  with  the  Secr«tary 
of  State,  may  establish  such  branches  In  for- 
eign countries,  as  he  deems  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  provide  or  arrange  for 
transportation  for.  or  accommodations  to, 
persons  traveling  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
business  engaged  In  providing  or  arranging 
for  such  tranrportatlon  or  accommodations. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  Ofllce  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism. 

(b)  The  Ofllce  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $18,000  per  annum  The  Director  shall 
perform  such  duties  In  the  execution  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

Sec  5,  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on   his  aclivltle*  u^der   this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  pur|x>se  of  carrying  out  Uie 
provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  fur 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
not  to  exceed  $4  700,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  Uiird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read  i 

To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
take  steps  to  encourage  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  residents  of  foreign  countries,  to 
establish  an  Office  of  International  Travel 
and  Tourism,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  proceedings 
by  which  the  bill  tH.R  4614 »  was  passed 
were  vacated,  and  that  bill  was  laid  on 

the  table 
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PERMISSION    TO    SIT    DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  bo  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  in  the  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comnr.tiee 
on  Agriculture  may  sit  during  general 
debate  in  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISL-M  IVE  PROClRAM   FXDR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr  HA1.LECK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKP'J^  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Indiana"' 

There  wa.s  no  objtx-tion 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  tlu'  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  luxt  wr^'k ' 

Mr  MrCOR.MACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  coixsent  that  any  roll- 
callb  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  be  p)Ost- 
poned  to  Wednesday 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tjentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

Mr    GROSv^      Mr    Speaker.  I  objett 

Mr  M(  CORMACK  Mr  Speaker. 
Monday  is  District  Day.  but  there  are 
no  Distiict  bills  to  be  considered  The 
legislative  appropriation  bill  of  1962  will 
be  considered. 

There  will  be  no  legislative  business 
on  Tuesday 

Por  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day the  following  bills  are  programed  for 
corL-^ideration 

S  1852,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  authorization  for  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  and  so  forth. 

H  R  1986  amending  the  Postal  Rail- 
way Mall  Act 

H  R  6874.  autJiorization  for  appro- 
priations for  N.^SA 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced a-s  quickly  a^  pos-sible,  and  con- 
ference r»'fX)rt-  may  Ik-  broucht  up  at 
any  time 


LEGISLATTVK      *LPPyiOPP.IATION 

BII.L.  I'.^fi-J 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commiltfe 
on  Appropriauons  may  have  until  mid- 
iiight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill   for   1962 

The  SPEAKFJi  Is  there  objection  to 
thr  request  of  the  tienllfman  from 
Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORAN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill 


TRAVEL     EXPENSI'ZS     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT EMP1X)YEES 

Mr  EIJ:J0T7  Mr  Speaker  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hou.so  Resolution  28.1  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  con.'^ideratlon 

The  Clerk  read  a.>^  follows: 

Rc30lvrd.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  t>e  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
3279)  to  Increase  the  maximum  rates  oX  per 
diem  allowance  !ur  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  ofBclal  business,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  liereby  w.-uved  After 
general  debate  which  shall  l^e  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  f>ne  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  conln  lied  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  C<.>nunittee  on  CJuvernment  Operations, 
the  bill  sliall  be  read  for  amendment  under 


the  five-minute  rule  A;  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  .-'.ich  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  .i:.d  '.he  previous  question 
shall  be  considerto.  ,i-  .rdered  on  tiie  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
i  Mr  Brown  1  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  283 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3279.  a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
rates  of  pt-r  ditni  allowance  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  travelmg  on 
official  business  and  for  other  purposes 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3279.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  is  to  amend  existing  travel 
expense  legislation  so  as  to  increase  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates,  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  expenses,  and  mileage 
allowances  for  use  of  privately'  owned 
vehicles  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government. 

Travel  exc>ense  legislation  was  last 
amended  in  1955  at  which  time  the  cur- 
rent ceilings  were  set.  In  1959,  the 
House  approved  legislation  increasing 
the  maximum  per  diein  rates  to  $15  per 
day.  the  mileage  allowance  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  mile  for  autos  and  from  6 
to  8  cents  p>er  mile  for  motorcycles,  and 
authorizing  the  pa>'ment  of  parking 
fees  for  privately  owned  vehicles  when 
on  Government  business.  The  Senate 
deleted  the  mcreases  in  mileage  allow- 
ances when  it  pas^ied  the  bill  m  1&60,  but 
action  was  taken  so  close  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  that  it  wa>  not  pos- 
sible to  hold  a  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  on  the  bill  The  bill  died, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Certainly,  it  is  unjust  to  require  or 
exp>ect  Government  employees  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  official  tia\el  ov;t  of 
their  own  F>ocket-s.  Tins  bill  will  help 
relieve  such  a  situation  by  at  least  keep- 
ing up  with  the  realistic  travel  costs 
which  employees  must  incur  in  line  with 
their  duties. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  per  diem  rate  prescribed  in  the 
bill  1.'^  a  maximum  one  and  :t  i.^  antici- 
pated that  the  maximiun  rate  will  be 
allowed  only  where  the  circumstances 
clearl\  warrant  it.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budfzet  and  the  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies  have  both  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  to  see  that  no  de- 
viation from  this  principle  occurs, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  ado;)tion  of 
Hou.se  Resolution   283 

At  this  time.  Mr  Speake: .  I  >;rld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.'^sacliuseits    Mr 

I..ANF 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  reimburse- 
ment of  GoveiTiment  employees  for 
travel  expen.ses  incurred  during  the 
course  of  oflicial  business,  is  regarded  as 
just  and  necessary. 

The  only  question  is-  Whether  the 
prevailing  rates  are  adequate^ 

The  Government  employee  representa- 
tives all  favored  the  increase  piovided 
by  the  bill  before  ii5.  H  R.  3279 


It  is  notewortliy  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  the  Stale  Dt^parUnent  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  also 
favor  certain  .sections  of  this  bill 

Six  years  have  passed  since  travel  ex- 
pense legislation  was  last  amended  It 
is  obvious  that  legitimate  tra\el  and 
subsistence  costs  of  Go\ernment  e:n- 
ployees  while  in  travel  status  have  in- 
creased substantially  since  1955  when 
the  current   rafs  were  established 

The  lack  of  upward  adjustment  to 
realities  has  meant  that  Goveinment 
employees  have  been  forced  to  supple- 
ment official  exi)en.<ies  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  or  to  practice  austerity  in  the 
form  of  substandaid  acoommcxlations 
and  food. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  presented 
figures  sliowing  tliat  in  the  fall  of  last 
year,  the  average  subsistence  of  Gov- 
eiTiment employees  while  in  travel  status 
was  $15.13  p)er  day.  As  of  now.  the 
costs  are  probably  somewhat  higher. 
TTie  General  Accounting  Ofhce  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  experience,  mdicate^d  that  $16 
a  day  would  be  requiied  The  maxi- 
mum of  $16  per  diem  as  provided  for 
in  this  bill  raising  it  f :  om  the  cunvnt 
$12  is  a   reasonable  increase 

A  recent  rejx)rt  of  the  American  .Auto- 
mobile A.v^ociation  states  that  it  costs  12 
rents  per  mile  to  opei-ate  a  car  that  is 
driven  10.000  miles  per  year 

This  supports  the  recommendation  to 
increase  maximum  mileage  rates  for  the 
u.se  of  privately  ow  iied  vehicles  f lom  the 
current  10-ce:^.t  allowance  to  12  cents  per 
mile 

In  1959.  the  House  took  notice  of  the 
fact  that  ceilings  set  m  1955  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  actual  costs,  and  approved 
legislation  to  increase  the  per  diem,  the 
mileaee  pllnwance  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment rf  parkmu  fees  for  privately  owned 
vehicles  when  on  Government  business. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  increases  in 
mileaL'e  allowances  when  it  passed  the 
bill  m  1960  Congre.ss  adjourned  before 
this  difference  could  be  reconciled,  and 
the  bill  died  at  the  end  of  that  session 

Never  t)efore  wa.«:  it  so  urpent  for  the 
Government  to  recruit  and  retain  able 
people  in  its  service  Private  enterpri.se 
IS  doing  considerably  better  than  the 
Government  in  this  respect  One  leason 
is  their  alert  response  to  the  competition 
for  personnel,  and  their  up-to-date  pro- 
vision for  compensation  and  incentives 

It  seem'^  to  me  that  we  must  modernize 
the  Government's  travel  expeii.se  for- 
mula before  we  discourage  competent 
civilians  from  entering  into  or  st^aymg 
vvitl:  employment  by  the  United  States. 

The  prudent  increases  recommended 
by  H.R  3279  on  well -documented  proof 
of  the  need  for  sucli  lecislaticn  mTit 
approval  by  the  House 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  gentlemai:  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  ELLIOTT!,  has  explauied  tiie 
contents  of  this  rule  and  the  purpose 
thereof.  It  makes  in  order,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  liour  of  general  debate, 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3279,  a  bill 
originating  in  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  maximum  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and 
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for  other  purposes  It  would  increase 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  from  S12  a  day  to  $16  a  day. 
Other  employees  traveling  on  official 
business  woMld  be  authorized  to  receive 
as  much  as  $30  a  day.  providing  .^uch  a 
limitation  had  been  granted  by  the 
agency  head.  The  allowance  for  use  of 
personal  automobiles  on  official  busi- 
ness will  be  increased  from  10  cents  a 
mile  to  12  cents  a  mile  and  on  motor- 
cycles from  6  cents  to  8  cents  a  mile. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  there  was  no  op- 
p>osition  to  this  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  It  wa.s  re- 
ported unanimously  And,  there  was 
no  opposition  in  the  Committee  on  iTules 
to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  request  for 
time,  so  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speake!  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a*. reed  to 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  '  H.R.  3279  >  to  increase 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  employees  of  the  Government 
traveling  on  official  business,  and  fqr 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

^  sideration   of   the   bill.   H  R    3279.    with 

Mr.  Bonner  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  coiLsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  3279,  as  amended, 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  but  one  di.'^- 
senting  vote  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  present  this  bill  with  nearly  iman- 
imous  support.  This  .speaks  well  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  its  long  interest  in  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  our  Federal  employees 

This  bill  will  increase  the  ma.ximum 
per  diem  rates  and  mileage  allowances 
for  Government  employees  while  travel- 
ing on  official  busine.'ss  in  accord  with  the 
increased  costs  for  subsistence  expenses 
and  for  driving  a  car  that  have  occurred 
since  1955  when  the  present  rates  were 
set. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend 
existing  law   in  the  following   respects: 

First.  Increase  the  maximum  per  diem 
allowance  from  its  present  rate  of  .S12 
per  day  to  $16  per  day; 

Second.  Increase  to  $30  from  ir.s  pres- 
ent $25  the  maximum  allowance  for  of- 
ficial travelers  authorized  to  be  paid  on 
an  actual  expense  ba.'^i.';: 

Third.  Increase  to  $16  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  fo^-  intermittent  em- 
ployees such  as  experts  and  consultants 
and  persons  serving  the  Government 
without   compensation    iw.   o.  c.'s) ; 

Fourth  Increase  to  8  cents  per  mile 
the  present  6-percent  allowance  for  the 
use  of  motorcycles; 


Fifth  Increase  to  12  cents  per  mile 
the  present  10-cent  allowance  for  the  use 
of  privately  owned  automobiles  on  offi- 
cial purposes; 

Sixth  Authorize  the  payment  to  em- 
ployees of  parking  fees  incurred  while 
using  privately  owned  vehicles  for  offi- 
cial purposes; 

Seventh  Make  the  following  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  concurred  in  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget:  First,  transfer  to  the 
President  authority  now  vested  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  establish  per 
diem  rates  outside  the  continental 
United  States;  second,  allow  reimburse- 
ment on  an  actual  expense  basis  up  to 
SIO  in  exce-ss  of  the  Set  per  diem  rate 
for  employees  traveling  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  in 
unusual  circumstances;  third,  preserve 
the  special  status  of  Alaska  as  a  high 
expense  area;  fourth,  raise  per  diem  of 
certain  State  Department  Advisory  Com- 
mittees from  $10  to  the  regularly  estab- 
lished per  diem. 

H  R.  3279  is  similar  in  its  most  im- 
portant provisions  to  H.R.  5196  which 
pas.sed  this  House  in  1959.  That  bill 
provided  for  a  $15  maximum  per  diem 
and  the  same  mileage  rates  contained 
in  the  present  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  act  on  the  measure  for 
nearly  10  months  and  returned  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  amendments  near  the 
end  of  the  86th  Congress.  A  confer- 
ence could  not  be  arranged  to  reconcile 
the  views  of  the  two  Houses  and  the  bill 
died  as  a  result. 

Since  1959.  costs  have  continued  to 
rise:  hence  we  now  recommend  the 
maximum  per  diem  rate,  and  I  empha- 
size 'maximiun."  of  $16  per  day  instead 
of  the  $15  proposed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Our  justification  for  the  increased 
rates  are  based  primarily  on  the  follow- 
ing information: 

First.  Every  major  employee  organi- 
zation recommended  the  increases  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  groups  I  shall 
name  either  testified  or  presented  writ- 
ten statements — all  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  printed  hearings:  The 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees;  the  Government  Employees 
Coimcil,  AFL^CIO;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees; 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Motor  Vehicle  Employees,  AFI^-CIO; 
the  United  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks;  the  National  Society  of  Fed- 
eral Engineers,  Scientists,  and  Allied 
Professionals;  Policemen's  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  National  Cus- 
toms Service  Association;  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Post  Office  and  Postal 
Transportation  Service  Mail  Handlers, 
Watchmen,  Messengers,  and  Group 
Leaders:  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  and  General  Services  Mainte- 
nance Employees;  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postal  Supervisors. 

vSome  of  the  employee  testimony  was 
striking  in  the  examples  of  sacrifices 
that  many  of  our  Federal  employees 
must  make  to  carry  out  their  official 
travel  assigrunents.  One  Internal  Reve- 
nue employee  reported  he  actually  last 
$12.75  on  a  2-day  trip  to  Chicago.  You 
will  find  this  on  page  42  of  the  hearings. 


Second.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice favored  the  $16  per  diem  based  on  a 
survey  of  its  employee  travel  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  costs  of  subsistence  in  the 
higher  cost  areas. 

Third  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vised us  that  its  most  recent  survey,  con- 
ducted in  the  fall  of  1960,  indicated 
subsistence  costs  of  about  $15.13  per  day. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  average 
would  certainly  justify  a  maximum  of 
$16  per  day.  The  Bureau,  however,  rec- 
ommended that  he  hold  to  $15.  We  did 
not  agree.     , 

Fourth  The  pcr.sonal  experiences  of 
our  coraimittee  members  indicated  a 
steady  increase  in  subsistence  costs 
which  may  be  going  higher  all  the  time. 

Fifth.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pre- 
.sented  a  chart,  printed  on  page  13  of  the 
hearings,  showing  its  study  of  the  costs 
of  operating  a  car  in  1960  was  11  98  cents 
per  mile.  However,  it  did  not  approve 
our  increase  of  the  maximum  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  mile.  This  we  could  not 
underst.and.  Their  own  figures  justify 
it. 

Sixth.  A  survey  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile As.sociation  showed  that  a  low- 
priced  car  driven  10.000  ner  year  would 
cost  about  12  cents  per  mile  to  operate. 

All  in  all.  Mr..Chainnan.  we  believe 
the  available  evidence  fully  justifies  the 
increases  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  provisions  for  the  reimbursement 
of  parking  fees  incurred  while  on  official 
business  was  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Many  Members  may 
not  realize  that  the  Government  is  not 
now  authorized  to  reimburse  its  employ- 
ees for  this  expense.  On-the-street 
parking  in  the  vicinity  of  public  build- 
ings has  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  use  of 
parking  lots  is  expensive.  This  is  a 
legitimate  expense  and  our  bill  will  allow 
reimbursement. 

In  1955.  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  added  to  the 
law  a  provision  authorizing  the  payment 
of  actual  expenses  up  to  $25  per  day  In 
unusual  cases  where  the  maximum  per 
diem  would  be  much  less  than  the  actual 
expenses.  We  raised  this  celling  to  $30 
in  line  with  the  general  increase  in  costs. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
State  Department  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  reported  with 
the  bill.  See  State  Department  report. 
Although  the  Bureau  has  the  authority 
to  set  per  diem  rates  for  travel  outside 
the  United  States,  it  has  depended  upon 
the  State  Department  for  advice  on  what 
the  rates  should  be  in  various  countries 
at  various  times  Under  the  bill  this 
responsibility  would  be  transferred  to 
the  President,  who  plans  to  delegate  it 
to  the  State  Department.  The  foiTnula 
devised  for  reimbursement  on  an  actual 
expense  basis  where  there  are  unusual 
circumstances  and  the  actual  expen.ses 
of  a  trip  are  much  more  than  the  per 
diem  rate  set.  is  the  maximum  per  diem 
plus  $10.  This  formula  is  based  on  the 
years  of  experience  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  had  in  this  field  and  seems  ^ 
practicable.  As  noted  before,  this  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  only  infrequently. 

Let  as  remember  that  the  law  only 
establishes  a  ceiling.  The  departments 
and  agencies  may  and  do  set  the  appro- 


priate rates  for  per  dieni  and  mileage 
imder  the  ceiling  ba.sed  on  their  own  ex- 
periences and  requirements  for  travel  in 
different  areas  Some  high,  some  low. 
some  medium,  but  all  under  the  ceiling. 

P'urthermore,  the  cost  estimates  are 
averages  with  some  falling  above  and 
.some  below  The  committee  feels  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  realistic  enough  to 
take  care  of  cases  that  may  cross  the 
border. 

We  believe  the  Travel  Exi^ensc  Act  un- 
der regulations  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  been  administered  con- 
servatively in  thp  past  and  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  abuse  under  the 
changes  we  make 

We  only  wish  to  see  that  the  legiti- 
mate exi>en,se.s  of  G<)%<-mnient  are  borne 
by  the  Government  and  not  by  its  loyal 
employees 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote 

Mr  M(CORMArK  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gnUlewoman  MeW 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Ma.<s.safiiu.sett.s 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  Irom  Penn- 
sylvania on  introducing  thi.<;  bill  I 
also  want  to  complimfnt  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  but  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  that  commit- 
tee will  agree  with  my  ob.servation  that 
It  was  due  t^  thr  .sound  louic  and  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  bill  was  reported 
out.  and  that  it  i.s  such  a  favorable  bill. 
The  i'entlf'woman  .sen  es  the  people  Of 
her  district  not  only  with  outstanding 
ability  and  vision  but  with  rf)ura'-re.  I 
know  the  Federal  Government  employees 
will  forever  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  has  done  not 
only  in  connection  with  this  bill  but  in 
connection  uith  other  le;;i.'<lation,  be- 
cause she  15  always  thinking  of  tiymg 
to  improve  Again  I  confrratulate  the 
di.stinguished  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania i 

.Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sachu.sctts. 

-Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCEI.L  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oix^ratlons 
found  no  evidence  of  any  abuse — that  is, 
substantial  abuse  in  any  department  un- 
der this  piogram^ 

Mrs   GRANAHAN      That  i.s  correct. 

Mr  FASCP:LL  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  very  tightly  run  program. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN      That  is  correct. 

Mr  FASCEIX  I  believe  you  stated 
that  the  per  diem  rate  is  a  maximum 
rate,  but  that  the  departments,  under  the 
authority  granted  to  them,  may  .set  tJie 
rate  at  an  amount  le.ss  than  the  rate 
fixed  in  this  bill  as  experience  dictates 
it  is  possible;  is  that  correct' 

Mrs  GRANAHAN     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  support  the  gentlewoman  in  her  in- 
tere.st  in  this  bill,  and  I  join  v  it.h  her  in 
the  remarks  she  has  made  She  ha.s 
carefully  prepared  the  ca.se  on  this  in  the 
full  committee  and,  certainly,  in  her 
presentation  here  on  the  floor  today  she 
has  been  most  clear  and  logical  in  her 
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analysis.  I  want  to  commend  her  for 
continuing  the  flghl  she  has  made  over 
the  years  to  take  care  of  these  matters 
which  to  some  may  not  seem  too  im- 
portant, but  which  in  reality  are  highly 
essential  because  they  aflect  vitally  the 
lives  of  the  millions  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  note  on  page  11  of  the 
report  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says  that  10  cents  a  mile  for  automobiles 
is  not  only  adequate  but  is  higher  than 
similar  type^  of  allow  ancc.•^  made  by  most 
private  buMne.s.ses 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  That  ua^  their 
old  rep)ort  This  is  a  new  r»  port  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  dat«>d  April  10, 
1961 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentlewoman   yield;" 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl"man  from  Florida 

Mr  FASCELL  As  I  lecall  tlie  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  committee,  and  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  is  right  in  her  remarks 
about  the  matter,  their  cost  figure  was 
11  98  cents.  When  they  first  wrote  it  out 
It  was  as  stated  in  the  reix)rt.  but  as  I 
recall  the  facts  show  that  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  system  they  came  up  with 
11.98  cents,  and  the  committee  adopted 
12 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  That  is  correct  I 
am  sorry  I  misunder.stix)d  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  11  91  was  their  revised 
e.-^timate  of  co.^t 

Mr  FASCEIjL  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  GROSS  Tliat  was  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted  to  gel. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield '' 

Mrs.  GRANAHA.N     I  yield. 

Mr  TOLL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania.  my  colleague  from  Philadel- 
phia, for  her  spendid  j)resentation  of 
this  matter  I  w  i5.h  Lo  associate  myself 
with  her  remaiks  for  I  t)elieve  she  has 
submitted  a  reliable  approach  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  MACK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  y:eld? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN      I   yield 

Mr  MACK.  On  page  6  ol  tlie  report, 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  rate  is 
increased  from  10  cents  to  12  cents  p>er 
mile  for  the  operation  of  private  auto- 
mobiles. Is  it  not  true  Uiat  the  rate  is 
also  increased  from  10  cents  to  12  cents 
for  the  u.se  of  private  aiiplanes? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Yes;  that  is  In- 
cluded. 

Mr  MACK  Ha.s  the  coiiimittec  done 
any  studying  or  conducted  any  survey 
of  the  cost  of  operating  private  airplanes 
to  st^  whether  or  not  the  12-cent  rate 
is  justified"' 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  No,  we  have  not. 
We  included  private  planes  in  the  12- 
cent  rate,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there 


are  very  many  employees  who  ha\e  their 
own  planes  to  travel  in 

Mr  MACK  I  believe  there  are  quite 
H  few  employees  ^n  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  who  do  own  their  own  planes 
and  u.se  them  for  Government  busme.ss. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  at  same  time 
m  the  future  investigate  the  cost  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  higher  rate  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  y;eld  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkaiv^as 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  a.-ked  the  genUe- 
w  Oman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
a  question:  Do  the.se  adjustments  apply 
to  those  in  the  judiciary  a.s  well  as  those 
m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mrs,  GRANAHAN  It  applies  to  all 
Government  employees,  and  all  who 
come   m   as  temporary   employees. 

Mr.  HARRIS  In  other  words,  mar- 
shals and   Federal   court  officials? 

Mrs.   GRANAHAN      Not  marshals. 

Mr.  HARRIS      Not  marshals? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN      No 

Mr  FASCELL.  They  l.ave  a  special 
law. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Cliairman. 
will   the  gentlewoman   yield' 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

NTr  DERWINSKI.  May  1  first  of  all 
commend  the  gentlewoman  and  the 
members  of  her  committee  for  taking 
this  interest  m  the  obvious  need  for  ad- 
justing these  allowances  to  cover  the 
increa.sed  cost  of  living  and  other  items 
However,  there  is  a  matter  about  which 
I  would  like  to  a.sk  a  question  or  two. 
and  that  is  what  is  the  actual  need  for 
transferring  to  the  President  the  author- 
ity now  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  This  .seems  to  me  to  be  purely 
a  paper  tran.sfer  for  in  efTect  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  BudL:et  answers  to  the  Presi- 
dent anyway  Just  what  do  we  gain 
by  officially  transferring  tiiis  authority 
to  the  President? 

Mrs  CiR.^NAHAN  I  think  possibly 
one  of  the  reiisons  was  for  people  travel- 
ing outside  the  continental  United 
States  The  President  will  delegate  this 
to  the  State  Department  He  will  make 
the  decision  and  the  State  Department 
will  handle  it  instead  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  One  other  ques- 
tion. Do  we  have  any  statistics  about 
the  actual  difference  m  expenses  in 
Alaska  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation' 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  really  do  not 
know.  We  do  not  do  a  thing  about 
Alaska  except  to  preserve  the  present 
status. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Here  is  tlie  rea- 
son I  asked  the  question:  It  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  .some 
committee  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Alaska  will  indefinitely 
receive  this  special  treatment.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  have  any  statistics  to 
back  up  the  allowance  traditionally 
given  for  service  in  Alaska  or  shall  we 
simply  bring  Alaska  into  balance  with 
the  otlier  49  States '' 

Mr,  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  GRANAHAN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct  that  the  bill  preserves  its  present 
status.  Expenses  are  higher,  as  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We 
would  hope  at  some  time  quickly  we 
can  do  away  with  that  differential,  but 
the  facts  are  as  of  today  we  cannot  or 
should  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from   Pennsylvania 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  a  further  con- 
tribution to  the  understandine  of  the 
gentleman,  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  do  provide 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Buderet  m  cer- 
tain situations  can  prescribe  a  special 
travel  allowance  over  and  abo^■p  the  $16 
a  day. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN      If  need  is  shown. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  If  need  is  shown, 
and  need  can  be  shown  in  connection 
with  Alaska  because  the  cost  of  living 
in  Alaska  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  The  per  diein  al- 
lowances are  flat  rate.«  and  they  cav.  be 
lower  than  that. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another  bi.l 
calling  for  additional  expenditures  of  tax 
dollars. 

The  increases  are  specifically  set  forth 
on  page  3  of  the  report,  as  follows; 

Specifically,  the  biU  would — 

lai  Increase  the  ma.ximuni  per  dieni  k1- 
lowance  from  its  present  rate  of  $12  per  day 
to  $16  per  day; 

(bi  Increase  to  $30  from  its  present  $25 
the  maximum  allowance  for  ofncial  travelers 
authorized  to  be  paid  on  an  actual  expen.'se 
basis; 

(C)  Increase  to  $16  the  maximimi  per 
diem  for  intermittent  employees  and  persons 
serving  the  Governmeiit  wthout  compensa- 
tion; 

id  I  Increase  tu  8  >:ents  per  mile  the  present 
6-cent  allowance  tor  the  use  of  motorcycles; 

lei  Increa.se  to  12  cents  per  mile  the  pr^- 
enc  10-cent  ,UIowance  for  ilae  use  of  privately 
owned  automobiles  on  official  business; 

(f  I  Auth'irize  the  payment  to  employees  of 
parking  fees  incurred  while  u.sing  privately 
owned  vehicles  for  official  purposes; 

(gi  Tran.sfer  to  the  President  authority 
now  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
establish  per  diem  rates  outside  the  con- 
tinental  United  States: 

(hi  Allow  reimbursement  on  an  actual  ex- 
pense basis  up  to  $10  in  excess  of  the  set  per 
dien^  rate  for  employees  traveling  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in  un- 
usual circumstances; 

(i)  Preserve  the  special  status  of  Alaska 
.as  a  high  expense  area; 

( J )  Raise  per  diem  of  certain  State  Depart- 
ment advisory  rrimmi"ees  from  $10  to  the 
regularly   established   per  diem. 

I  have  no  illusion  about  the  fate  of  this 
bill.  It  undoubtedly  will  go  through 
without  a  record  vote,  with  very  few 
if  any  votes  against  it 

However,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  situation  which 
confronts  us  would  indicate  to  .some  at 
least,  perhaps  to  the  hardshell  reaction- 
aries,   if    you    want    to    so    characterize 


them,  that  we  should  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  our  national  financial  situation. 
Looking  through  some  old  files  this 
morning.  I  found  a  statement  made  on 
July  30.  1932,  that  I  think  is  stUl  good 
today 

Revenues  must  cover  expenditures  by  one 
means  or  another.  Any  government,  like 
any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more 
than  It  earns.  But  you  and  I  know  that  a 
continuation  ol  that  habit  means  the  poor- 
house. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  made  that 
statement  during  his  first  campaign. 
That  advice  is  still  good.  No  intelligent, 
interested  citizen  cf  voting  age  does  not 
know  that  for  a  long,  long  time  the 
Congress  has  been  traveling  that  road. 
If  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  Record  where  from  time  to 
time  we  have  raised  the  limit  on  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Carrying  on  the  Kennedy  spending 
program  of  just  last  week — of  course, 
that  is  water  over  the  dam — we  au- 
thorized the  Economic  Council  to  in- 
crease the  salaries,  the  compensation,  of 
their  employees. 

On  the  25th  of  last  month  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Walter  W.  Heller,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Govern - 
menl  Operations  to  ask  Congress  to  lift 
the  ceiling  on  appropriations  for 
salaries  of  members,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Coimcil.  Congress,  in 
Its  wi.sdom,  had  placed  a  $345  000  ceiling 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  ^946. 

While  the  House  refu.sed  to  go  along 
with  a  ".sky  is  the  limit "  type  of  au- 
thorization, it  agreed,  on  May  11,  to 
setting  a  new  ceiling  of  S2  million,  which, 
according  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Reuss)  was  only  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  Council  would  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1962.  As  I  under- 
.stand  it,  this  sound  compromise  was 
worked  out  as  a  "bipartisan  venture" 
between  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Brown).  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  limitation  of  S2  million  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  so 
the  ceiling  is  unlimited. 

We  were  told  at  the  time  that  the 
Council  needed  this  extra  money  to  con- 
tinue its  growing  fimctions  and  to  as- 
sume new  responsibilities  which  the 
President  plans  to  assign  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  put  our  money  on 
the  wrong  horse.  It  now  appears  from 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
for  May  16,  1961,  that  the  record  of 
economists  now  helping  the  President 
forge  his  multi-million-doUar  welfare 
state  is  not  too  good  In  an  article  en- 
titled Germans  Praspored  When  They 
R-ejected  US  Advice."  Scripps-Howard 
Staff  Writer  Roger  Stuart  states  that 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  that  the 
West  Germans  have  achieved  "resulted 
from  practices  which  were  precisely  the 
reverse"  of  what  a  team  of  American 
economists,  including  Prof.  Walter 
Wolfgang  Heller,  recommended  in  a  re- 
port, the  contents  of  which  Stuart  says 
the  State  Department  is  opE>osed  to  dis- 
closing. The  reason  for  the  State  De- 
partment attitude  he  gives  as  follows: 

First,  because  it  would  reveal  how  poorly 
advised  were  the  Germans  by  the  team  of 


American  economists,  since  the  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  that  has  been  achieved  re- 
sulted from  practices  which  were  precisely 
the   reverse  of   what   the   report  advised. 

Second,  because  those  who  prepared  the 
report  include  economists  now  helping  to 
shape  the  Kennedy  administration's  multl- 
bllUon-dolIar  program  of  Federal  action  and 
controls. 

The  Marshall  plan  team  oi  1951.  whose 
prophecies  were  to  prove  so  wrong  In  the 
case  of  West  Germany.  Included  Prof  Walter 
Wolfgang  Heller,  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  President  Kennedys  three-member  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Moss  I,  chairman  of  the  Special  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  whose 
zeal  for  the  publics  right  to  know  has 
flagged  so  noticeably  since  January  20. 
1961,  may  find  inspiration  in  this  ex- 
ample of  withholding  information  by 
the  Government. 

I  read  the  newspaper  article  to  which 
reference  was  just  made: 

Germans  Prospered   When   Thet   Rzjbctko 

U.S    Advice 

( By  Roger  Stuart  i 

A  10-year-old  report  and  analysis  of  the 
West  German  economy  Is  the  button  In 
u  childish  game  of  concealment  now  being 
played  by  the  State  Department. 

The  446-page  document  was  prepared  by 
a  Marshall  plan  team  of  US  economists  in 
1951  and  was  submitted  to  the  German  Min- 
ister of  Finance  with  recommendations  for 
action. 

When  the  State  Department  was  first  aslced 
about  the  report  ofBcials  said  they  could 
not  find  their  copy.  Later  they  admitted 
it  was  in  the  files,  but  said  It  couldn't  be 
released  because  Its  classification  was  uncer- 
tain (It  was  recently  declassified  from  se- 
cret '")  However,  information  about  the  nd- 
vlce  was  readily  available  from  other  sources 

Why  do  State  Department  offlclals.  despite 
the  report's  declassification,  opjxjse  disclo- 
sure of  its  contents?  The  answer  apparently 
Is  twofold: 

First,  because  it  would  reveal  how  poorly 
advised  were  the  Germans  by  the  team  of 
American  economists,  since  the  extraordinary 
prosjjerity  that  has  been  achieved  resulted 
from  practices  which  were  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  report  advised 

Second,  because  those  who  prepared  the 
report  Include  economisu  now  helping  to 
shape  the  Kennedy  administration's  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  program  of  Federal  action  and 
controls. 

The  Marshall  plan  team  of  1951,  whose 
prophecies  were  to  prove  so  wrong  in  the 
case  of  West  Germany,  Included  Prof  Walter 
Wolfgang  Heller,  now  serving  as  Chairman 
of  President  Kennedy's  three-member  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  it  clear  before  his  in- 
auguration last  January  that  the  Council 
would  become  a  key  element  within  the  Pres- 
idential Offlce 

The  President-elect  said  the  CEA  would 
deal  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  economy 
but  with  our  g^aJs  for  economic  progress. 
And  he  was  leaving  it  to  the  chairman,  he 
said,  to  And  ways  and  means  of  providing 
us  with  the  best  possible  staff  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  major  fields  of  economic  and 
social  p)oliry  with  which  the  administration 
will  be  concerned 

Among  other  things,  Dr  Heller  and  his 
1951  teammates  told  Dr  Ludwig  Erhard  and 
his  Finance  Ministry  that  West  Germany 
couldn't  achieve  the  necessary  rate  of  Indus- 
trl£il  expansion  if  it  kept  worrying  about 
inflation. 

A  certain  amount  of  Inflation  wouldn't 
hurt,  it  was  suggested,  and  the  Germans 
shouldn't  confuse  wartime  Inflation  with  the 
normal  operations  of  peacetime  credit. 
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Moreover,  the  newly  organized  ministry 
was  told  that  it  had  »n  excessive  concern 
for  price  stAbility  and  was  overly  timid  in 
allowing  tile  creation  of  new  credit 

Bui  Dr  Erhard  knew  from  bitter  experi- 
ence in  the  catastrophic  days  following  the 
First  World  War  what  terrible  things  migh: 
occur  as  a  result  of  runrr>iay  inflation. 

"We  shall  continue  to  resist  inflation."  he 
declared  And  West  Germany  to  its  great 
good  fortune,  did 

The  report  calling  for  easy  money,  said 
that  a  rate  of  interest  high  eiuiU'»h  to  stimu- 
late any  large  volume  of  personal  savings 
would  seriously  cunail    investment 

Nevertheleaa,  West  Germany  maintained 
its  high  rate  of  interest — and  watched  both 
personal  .savings  and  Invrstmenti;  grow 

Rather  than  grant  industry  liberal  depre- 
ciation allowances,  a  compulsory  invest- 
ment program"  should  be  put  in  force,  sakS 
the  American  Oacal  advisers,  adding  that 
the  n<>sLalgic  hopes  •  •  •  loolung  toward  a 
revival  of  the  19th  century  role  of  the  capi- 
tal market  plays  no  such  role  In  any  modern 
country  and  there  is  no  prosj>ect  that  it 
will    " 

Dr  Erhard,  who  had  studied  his  economics 
iM.der  a  professor  whose  slogan  was  "free 
ei.tfrpnse  i.s  the  essence,"  saw  to  it  that 
West  Germany  kept  its  liberal  depreciation 
fxiMcy  Industry  expanded  rapidly  and  the 
r    'ir.try   proef>ered 

B\  the  end  of  li^Sl  .lohn  J  McCloy.  US 
High  Cutnmissiuner  V>r  Germany,  was  able 
tu  report  that  already  a  transformation" 
had  occu'-red  which  "might  almost  be  called 
a   miracle  "    and    he    added 

"West  Germany  h.is  Irirefl'  reestablished 
Itself  as  a  solid  prKlurMNt*  country  Its 
production  has  inrre«sed  fr  >m  liH7  three- 
fold, until  11  ha.s  become  the  seo.i,id  largest 
industrial  produfing  roMutry  m  Western 
Europe  " 

Tlie  xteady  growth  and  de\elopmerit  since 
then  pn-vide  one  of  the  brighrest  pages  in 
the  history  of  free  enterprise — nnywliere  and 
in  any  a^ 

Mr   GROSS      Mr   Chairman,  will  the 

trt^ntloman  yield'' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fiom  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  think  the  nx-ord  ouphl 
to  .show  that  the  amount  foi  .salaries 
was  raised  from  $345,000  to  a  limit  of 
$'2  million  by  the  House  and  the  other 
IxKly  took  it  off  C(»ni;)lotely  Now  the 
skv  IS  the  limit 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michmau  That  is 
right.  Some  of  the  meinbeis  of  the 
committ^H-  went  aloni;  with  that  in- 
crease    I  did  not 

Now.  why  should  wo  pick  up  the  ad- 
vi.ser  whose  advice  was  rejected  by  Ger- 
many"' Germany  turned  down  the  meth- 
ods and  the  policies  suggested  by  Dr 
Holler,  practiced  the  opposite,  and  the 
result  was  a  quirk  itx-overv  and  prasper- 
ity  for  Germany  Wli\  .should  we  au- 
thonz*'  Dr.  Heilm  wIkxm'  advice  has  b<^n 
riemorLstrated  t^  !>•  un.sound.  to  spend 
any  amount  tli.it  he  may  wish  for  em- 
ployees? 

ConstiiuenUs  in  my  di.^tnct.  t,liouid 
they  learn  of  our  action,  would  say  we 
were  nuts"  and  certainly  we  are  .iust 
siving  our  own  economy  a  push  alonj: 
the  road  to  bankruptcy 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  he  know  whether  the 
Heller  of  whom  he  speaks  is  of  the  firm 
of  Heller  L  Assc»ciates  cortsultants.  that 
have  taken  quiUf  a  bit  of  change  out  of 
this  Government? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  No.  I  do 
not.  But  that  fact  if  it  be  a  fact  would 
be  nothing  new 

Permit  me  to  go  back  and  say  t-o  my 
dear  friends  on  the  majority  side,  you 
have  had  control  of  the  Congress  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  so  far  as  I  can  find 
by  looking  over  the  Congre.ssio.n\l  Rec- 
ord, at  no  time  have  you  failed  to  in- 
crease our  spending  and  our  national 
debt 

Pcrmir  me  to  return  to  an  earlier 
statement  on  sound  fiscal  policy  made 
by  your  beloved  Franklin  Delano  Roosc- 
vel». 

Twice  in  that  yeai  when  he  was  seek- 
mg  vot^s.  he  talked  sense  marie  prom- 
ises, ttoe  fii-st.  as  was  stated  on  the  30th 
day  of  July  1932,  at  Albany  N  Y 
and  again  on  October  19  follow  u\g  He 
ad\ised  us  that  no  nation,  however  rich, 
could  continue,  as  we  have  been  doiiig, 
to  spend  beyond  our  income  Here  are 
his  words  on  the  latter  occasion: 

Now.  the  credit  of  the  family  depends 
chiefly  on  mhetfcer  that  family  ir-  living 
wlthm  Its  income  And  this  is  so  of  the 
Nation  If  the  Nation  is  living  within  Its 
income    its  credit  is  good 

If.  in  some  crisis,  it  lives  bevond  its  in- 
come for  a  year  or  two.  it  can  usually  bor- 
row  temporarily  on   rea.sonable  terms 

But  if.  like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  dis- 
cretion to  the  winds  is  willinR  to  make  no 
sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  its  tax- 
ing to  the  limit  of  the  people  s  p<^i\.er  to  pay 
and  continues  to  pile  up  deficit.'?  it  is  on 
the  road   to  bankruptcy. 

We  have  been  on  that  bankruptcy  road 
a  long.  long  time  snd  though  we  know 
the  end.  we  go  right  along  six-nding 
We  turn  over  to  this  Dr  Heller  wlio.se 
advice  is  as  bad  as  anything  can  be  and 
has  been  so  demonstrated,  authority  to 
spi^nd  unlimited  sums  for  tht  hiring  of 
employees  selected  by  him.  to  advise 
the  Piesident  what  he  should  do  Xo 
avoid  national  financial  ruin 

If  our  ronstituents  ever  learn  what 
wt-  have  be<Mi  up  to  and  renlize  their 
responsibilities.  lealize  the  burden  that 
is  being  put  upon  them  anc  those  to 
come  after,  they  will,  as  th'y  should 
k.ick  us  out  of  Congress.  Apparently 
however,  we  will  go  along  and  prove  the 
truth  of  the  stat^'ment  mace  by  Ben 
Franklui  who  said  that  "ICxpenence 
ke*-ps  a  dear  .school  but  fools  will  learn 
ni  no  other  " 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  today  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Presiilent  Ken- 
nedy won  his  office  because  of  labor's 
siipix>rt:  because  as  an  overall  policy, 
he  ad\ocat.ed  giving  everyone  whatever 
mii4ht  be  desired  and  becau.se  there  was 
a  fraudulent  countiiig  of  the  vote  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  events  K.ibsequent 
ic  the  inauguration  have  den.onstrated 
that  exj>ert  jxiliticians  as  they  are — and 
we  leave  out  the  word  "uivscrupulous" — 
this  administration  is  deter nined  to 
build  here  in  Washington  an  8ggi-es.sive 
efficient  i)ohtical  machine  as  i:  did  dur- 
ing the  campaign 

Most  of  us  know  how  cxe<utive  de- 
pariments  employees — some  of  them 
career  emplo.'.ees — have  been  kicked  out 
or  downstairs  to  make  room  for  Demo- 
crats. 


In  addition  the  Pi-esident  has,  on  the 
civil  rights  issue,  intimated  that  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  he  would  make  effective 
policies  which  laider  the  Constitution, 
should  be  dett-rmmed  by  legislation 

It  has  already  btxrome  obvious  that  the 
Labor  Department— the  handmaiden  of 
the  unions,  especially  of  Reuther.  loru 
illegally,  through  force  and  violence,  ac- 
complishing his  objectives — is  a  power 
in  this  administration. 

It  is  obvious  that  advantages  resting 
in  the  executive  departments  will  be 
used  to  build  up  the  authority  of  the 
Pi-esident  to  enable  him,  or  thoc>e  to 
whom  he  may  delegate  the  power,  to  win 
votes. 

We  know  by  what  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  and  en- 
acting of  the  wage-houi-  bill  that  trades 
were  made  for  votes. 

We  have  the  bill  increa.^iiii;  the  num- 
ber of  F(xlc:al  judges,  a  mtasure  held  up 
last  year  and  now  enacted  to  take  care 
of  Democrats  or  judges  or  lawyers  be- 
lieving in  the  same  political  line  of 
thought  a.^  do  many  of  the  Pre.sident's 
advisers. 

If  you  w,uu  .something.:  concrete  to  sink 
your  teeth  into  ii.st^ni  to  se<:tion  V  ai  of 
this  bill,  as  set  fortli  on  pa^e  5  by  tlie 
committee  report : 

Section  V  amends  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
by— 

(a  I  Transferruig  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  President  the  authority  fur 
setting  per  diem  mies  for  ci\:lian  emplc>yees 
traveling  outside  of  The  coimnental  United 
States  It  is  expected  that  the  President  will 
delegate  thus  authority  to  the  DepHrtmcnt  ol 
stnte  which  alreiidy  recomnlend^  to  the 
Bureau   what    the  rates  should  be 

I 

Then  di-op  down  to  subsection  'd'  of 
the  same  paragraph,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

idi  Making  the  same  change?  m  the  .^d- 
nuiustratlve  Expenses  Acx  regarding  experts 
and  ct)nsultants  employed  inuermutenily  as 
(a),  (b),  and  (c i  above  nihde  ni  the  Travel 
ExrHnise  Act  with  reference  t  >  reguUir  civil- 
ian employees  Tlius.  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  .set  per  diem  rates 
otitside  of  the  United  State*  wo\:ld  be  trans- 
lerriHi  to  :he  President 

You  note  the  power  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  fix  the  compensation  of  some 
Federal  employees  and  you  note  that  in 
the  fii-st  section  of  the  subsections  cited 
the  President  is  gnen  authority  to  dele- 
gate that  pouei  to  the  Department  of 
Statt^^ 

Has  the  record  not  di.sclo.sed  enough 
incompetency — and  I  am  not  now  refer- 
ring to  Cuba — enough  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  corruption  to  ,iustify  opposi- 
tion to  this  transfer'' 

Just  remember,  plea.se  that  in  the 
days  to  come,  when  complaint  is  made 
of  waste  and  corruption  in  connection 
with  foreign  aid — and  the  record  of  the 
I>ast  is  replete  with  it — that  here  today 
we  are  opening  the  doors  to  additional 
asenues  for  actions  of  that  nature 

For  my.self .  I  want  no  part  in  any  such 
procedure  no  matte:  under  what  guise 
It  may  be  offered 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  uentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley  l  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Therew'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  like  most  of  the  others  passed  this 
session,  will  feed  the  fires  of  inflation. 
It  will  increase  the  cost  of  government 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
services  rendered.  That  fact  cannot  be 
disputed.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of 
government  without  making  provision 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  ta.x  rev- 
enue. 

Multiply  the  increased  allowances  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
eligible  for  per  diem  and  travel  allow- 
ances, and  one  can  readily  see  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  proposal 

Present  allowances  are  net  munifi- 
cent but  neither  do  they  impose  hard- 
ship. 

Those  interested  :n  holding  the  line 
against  inflation  should  oppose  this  bill. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  srentleman 
from  Missouri  Mr  H.-^ll  '  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t'entlewoman  from 
New  York'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman  in  view  of 
today's  collcquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  number  of  artic.es  printed 
in  yesterday's  Appendix  of  tlic  Record. 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  economic 
analysis  which  appeared  in  the  May  13 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
When  the  dean  of  American  economists. 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  points  out  serious 
gaps  in  the  reasoning  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advi,~^er,-<  I  think 
there  is  cause  foi"  ^rave  concern  As  the 
article  points  out.  '  Thi.s  u.se  of  farts  and 
their  resulting  interpretation  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  economics  profes.sion. 
Even  more  serious,  when  such  an  analy- 
sis IS  used  as  the  foundation  of  national 
policies  It  becomes  dangerous  '  I  hope 
all  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  have  an 
opportumty  to  review  this  article  which 
refutes  the  ■'neostagnationist  theories 
of  the  Kennedy  economic  team. 
The  Burns  Mecaton  BriME 
(  By  Nate  While  i 

BosT»>N — Dr  Arthur  F  Biirn-s,  the  dean 
of  American  eci  ^:.omis',-=,  ha.^  talcei";  i.^sue  with 
the  theories  of  stagnation  winch  the  present 
official  economists  ot  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration  have  bf-en   ad-.ancmg. 

Th  words  of  Dr  Btirns  ring  with  a  back- 
ground of  factual  clarity  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  devfjted  his  professional  life  to  finding 
out  what  are  the  ingredients  of  business 
cycles,  recessions,  txxjnis  H-^  has  no  i>>Utical 
i.K  to  grind  and  he  lias  nu  comnutments  t<"i 
the  Republican  Party  or  any  other  partv  to 
develop  a  theory  of  political  economics 

ll>r  Burns  is  not  a  politic, i!  econnmis*  He 
is  a  man  dedicated  to  scientific  fact-flndine 
;ind  .tnalysis  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  which  is  a 
private,  nongovernmental,  objective  organl- 
zatlon  f(ir  factual  anaiy,sis  of  economic 
moveme:!t.s 

Dr  Burns  worked  with  the  bureau's 
founder  the  iate  WeJiley  Mitihell  in  de- 
velopint;  the  early  series  on  business  cycles 
He  is  the  Einstein  of  the  economic*  profes- 
sion He  earned  this  valuable  research  worli 
much  further  along,  and  his  writings  on  the 


subject  are  the  textbooks  used  throughout 
the  world  fts  sovirce  material  on  bu.slness 
cycles  His  ;iSfi<x-lates  Dr  Solomon  Fabncant 
and  Dr  Geoffrey  Moore,  together  with  Dr 
Burns,  constitute  a  triumvirate  of  fact  and 
analysis  which  is  grounded  on  bedrock  facts. 

Dr  Burns  lias  dropped  a  megaton  bomb. 
When  he  calls  the  economic  theories  of  the 
Kennedy  economic  team  "neostagnatlonlst." 
tt  is  time  to  listen. 

He  agrees  with  the  thoughts  advanced  by 
D.-  Paul  A  Samuelson.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Massachuaetls  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  did  the  early  spade  work  for 
Mr  Kennedys  economic  analysis,  Dr  Walter 
W  Heller,  chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  other  CEA 
members,  and  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J 
Goldberg  that  unemployment  Is  disturbing, 
that  the  lag  in  the  economy  is  disturbing, 
but  he  thoroughly  d-sagrees  on  the  inter- 
pretations. eiUicr  of  Uae  causes  or  the  trend. 

Furthermore.  Dr  Burns  finds  that  the 
Kennedy  group  deliberately  chose  a  point 
of  dep  irttir-?  for  their  growth  rate  which 
gives,  as  h"  see  it,  an  incorrect  view  of  the 
economy — one  of  slow  growth  If  they  had 
chosen  a  different  departure  {x>int,  the 
growth  rate  would  be  greater. 

Washington  Journalist.s  have  accepted  the 
Kennedy  economic  analysis  and  as  a  result 
.\  theory  has  been  effectively  spread  ttirough 
America  and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is    In   a   posture   of   economic   stagnation 

To  an  e<  onomlc  scientist  such  as  Dr 
Burns,  especially  the  economic  scientist  who 
knows  more  about  business  cycles  than  any 
other,  this  use  of  facts  and  the;r  resulting 
uit»?rpretation  is  a  disservice  to  the  eco- 
nomics profession.  Even  more  serious,  when 
such  an  analysis  is  U5ed  as  the  foundation 
of    national    policies    It    becomes    dangerous 

Dr  Bums  does  not  sp'iie  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  in  which  he  f^erved.  the  re- 
sp>onsibility  for  its  p;\rt  in  the  recession  now 
ending  He  puts  the  blame  on  the  sudden 
change  in  Federal  flnancrs  from  an  annual 
deficit  rate  in  1958  of  $17  billion  to  an  annual 
surplus  rate  of  $7  billion — a  swing  of  $24 
b'.nirn  in  little  more  than  a  year;  the  Oov- 
emmenfs  restraints  on  expansion,  including 
Federal  Reserve  action  to  mlse  interest  rates; 
and  the  steel  strike. 

These  factors  stopped  an  expansion  from 
the  1958  recession.  Dr  Burns  reasons,  but 
he  also  argues  that  they  were  artificial  fac- 
tors, superimposed  by  decisions,  and  were 
not  basic  problems  with  the  growth  process 

Dr.  Burns  thinks  the  ■neostagnationlsts" 
have  wrongly  reasoned  and  have  based  their 
conclusions  on  a  too  narrow  period  of  time. 

In  answer  to  the  CEA's  conclusion  that 
"we  face  a  stubborn  problem  of  chronic  slack, 
and  the  road  to  recovery  is  a  long  one,  "  Dr. 
Burns  says,  "there  is  no  chronic  slack  of  our 
economy.  •  •  •  Full  employment  is  not  a 
remote  possibility  •  •  •  The  underlying 
forces  of  economic  expansion  are  strong 
•  •  •  We  would  be  courting  inflation  and  a 
gold  crisis  :f  we  no'*-  arraiiged  new  Rovern- 
mental  spending  programs  so  that  they 
would  mature  when  the  e<i  womy  is  already 
advancing  without  them   ' 

The  issue  between  the  economic  schof)Ls 
of  thought  is  thus  Joined.  The  Samuelson- 
Heller-Goldberg  school  will  be  heard  from 
without  question  They  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  dean  of  their  profession,  and 
they  cann  )t  remain  quiet 

"What  will  t>e  e',  en  mcffe  in-eres'ing.  how- 
e\er.  will  be  the  trend  ol  event-s  Time  is 
rushing  on.  The  pace  of  the  American 
economy  is  proceeding  much  more  rapidly 
than  seemed  possible  from  the  January 
forecasts. 

Fict.s  will  sf-^m  catch  up  with  theory,  in 
other   A-orc!-?.  and  tlie  sooner  the  better. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  other  member 


of  our  party,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Gross  L  10  minutes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
still  net  clear  as  to  this  lanKuatc  on  pai^e 
5  of  the  report: 

Transferring  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et to  the  President  the  authority  for  net- 
ting per  diem,  rales  for  civilian  employees 
traveling  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  the  President 
will  delegate  this  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  already  recommends  to 
the  Bureau  what  the  rates  should  be 

Does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  trans- 
fer to  the  President,  and  through  him 
to  any  otlier  department  of  Government, 
the  same  authority,  or  is  tliis  confined 
solely  to  the  Department  of  State? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  This  is  confined  to 
the  Department  of  State 

Mr.  GROSS     For  what  reason? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.  This  is  for  travel 
outside  of  continental  United  States. 
They  are  more  famihar  with  travel 
abroad,  the  expenses  of  it  and  the  con- 
diticns  in  various  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
mean  tliat  that  information  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
cost  of  travel  out&ide  continental  United 
SUtes? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  They  axe  not  as 
qualified  as  the  State  Department  in  th.it 
regard.  They  are  traveling  all  the  time 
and  are  vciy  familiar  with  those  con- 
ditions. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  no  such  dele- 
gation of  power  to  any  other  department 
of  Government,  Ls  that  correct? 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.    No.  there  is  not 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  is  the  only  one? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  This  may  in  the 
end  be  more  economical.  You  are  deal- 
ing l>ere  with  people  who  really  know 
what  the  expenses  are.  And  this  is  just 
a  ceiling;  they  do  not  have  to  spend  Uiis 
much. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  certainly  hope  the  gen- 
tlewoman IS  right,  that  it  will  produce 
a  little  economy. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Ur. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  f  urtlier  i  equests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  v.\\\ 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senatt-  and  Hou»e 
of  Representativet  o/  tl\c  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  i5 
U  S  C  836)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12' 
and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  •$16"  and  by 
striking  out  •'$25"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
Uicreof    '$30'. 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  5. 
change  the  comma  to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

The  committee  amendment  wais  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Committee  amendment  Page  1,  line  7 
■'Sbt  2  Section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1»4«  (5  USC  73b  2)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  $16'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$16'.  and  by  striking  out  $26' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    taO'.'' 


The  CHAIRMAN        I  lie  Cieik  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  u.'<  follovs.v; 

Committee  amendment  Page  1.  line  9. 
strike  out  the  c  >mmri  insert  a  period  and 
strike   the   remainder  of   the  sentence 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  rei  d  as  follows : 

Sec.  3  Section  4  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949  (5  use,  837)  is  amended  by 
sulking  out  '6  cents  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "8  cents",  and  by  striking  out  '10 
cenu""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12 
cents". 

Sac    4    The   second   sentence  of   section   4 

of  the  Travel  Ex|>en.v  Act  of   1949  (5  USC 

837 »    is    amended    by    inserting   immediately 

after    'the    actual    coat    of    the    following; 

"parking    lee   '. 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Page  2.  line  9.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec,  5,  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  USC.  836) , 
Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  'by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget'  which 
appear  before  the  first  proviso  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  bj  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate (Who  may  be  thr  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Government)"  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  l8,st  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  pro- 
viso: '.4rjd  proi-.dfd  further.  That  where  due 
to  the  unusual  circumstances  of  a  travel 
aasignment  the  maximum  per  diem  allow- 
ance would  be  mjch  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  trip,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  establishments  may  in  accord- 
ance with  regula.ions  promulgated  by  the 
Director,  Bureau  t.f  the  Budget,  pursuant  to 
section  7.  present*  conduions  under  which 
reimbursement  for  such  expenses  may  be 
authorized  on  an  »ctual  exjiense  basis  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  amount  to  be  specified 
in  the  travel  auth  srization  but  in  any  event 
not  to  exceed,  lor  each  day  in  'ravel  status, 
(1)  the  umount  of  $;J0,  wit  inn  the  limit*  of 
the  continental  United  States,  or  i2i  the 
sum  of  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance 
|)lU8  $10.  lor  trave;  outside  stirh  limits'. 

"(b)  Section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  ;is  Hmei;ded  (5  USC 
73b-2  > ,  is  amende<  1 

"(11  by  striking  out  the  words  "by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  which 
«ppear  beiore  the  proviso;  and 

'(2i  by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  and 
inserting  in  Jleu  -hereof  the  following  pro- 
viso: "Pror.rfrd  T^iat  where  dtie  to  the  un- 
usual circumst.inres  o!  a  tra\el  as,signmen' 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  would  be 
much  les.s  thrtii  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  actual  .  nd  necessary  expeii.ses  of 
the  trip,  the  he.ids  of  department's  and 
establishments  m^y.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  bv  the  Director 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Travel  l^xpense  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  ,3  use  840).  prescribe  condi- 
tions und.T  wliif  ii  reimbur.«.einent  for  such 
exj>enses  m.iy  be  .lutliorized  on  an  actu..l 
expense  basn,  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  to  be  spe-ifTied  in  the  travel  au- 
thorization, but  in  any  event  not  to  exceed 
for  each  day  in  travel  status,  ( l  j  the  amount 
of  $30,  within  the  imits  ol  the  continental 
United  tjtates,  or  d  ,  the  sum  ol  the  miixi- 
mum  per  diem  alio\;ri!ire  >lu.^  «lfi  for  travel 
outside  such  limi'* 

"(c)    Section    48    -)f    the    Aliwka    Omnitiu.'^ 
Act    (73   Stat     141      tR    U.'^C     note    prec    »e< 


23 1     shall    not    aj)ply    with    respect    to    the 
amendments  made  by  this  sectioa. 

'Sec.  6  The  last  proviso  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  USC.  2870 1 ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  'Pro  ided.  hou- 
ercr.  That  he  may  be  paid  transportation 
and  other  expenses  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,   as  amended    (5  U.S.C.   73b- 2)" 

"Sic.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 
1946.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  287q»,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  Under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  Stato  may  pre- 
scribe, the  actual  transportation  expenses 
of  expert."!  attending  such  conferences  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
they  shall  be  allowed  a  per  diem  of  $10  in 
lieu  of  suljsistence  and  other  expenses,  for 
tlie  period  ol  actual  attendance  i.nd  ol  nec- 
essary travel  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "The  Department  of  State 
may  pay  their  trans|X)rtatinn  and  other  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  o:'  1946,  as 
amended  (5  USC.  73b-2  > .  for  the  period  of 
actual  attendance  and  of  necesst.ry  travel  " 

"Sec  8.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  801  of 
tlie  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C 
1471(6))  is  amended  by  strikinj;  out  'but 
he  may  be  paid  his  actual  transportation 
exjjenses.  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
while  away  from  his  home  in  attendance 
upon  meetings  within  the  Unl'ed  States 
or  in  consult-ation  with  the  Department  un- 
der instructions  ■  and  in.sertinc  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'but  he  may  be  paid 
hl8  transportation  and  other  e>pen.ses.  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Adrilnlstra- 
tlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 5 
use.  73b-2)  •"• 

The  rommittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN,    Under  th(?  rule,  the 

Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore     Mr.  Albert  > 
having  a.s.<<iimed  the  chaii     Mr    Bonner 
Chairman    of    the    Cauiuuttee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported    that    that    Committee   havinp 
hart   under  coiusideiation   the  bill     H.R 
3279'  to  mciease  the  maxununi  rate.s  of 
per  diem  allowance  for  employee.s  of  the 
Government   traveling   on   official   bu.si- 
ne.s.'s,  and   for  other  purpc».sp.<;    pur.'^uant 
to    Hou.se    Resolution    283,    he    reporte(n 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundr\ 
aniendnienL'^   adopted   by    the   Commit- 
tee of  the  'V^'hole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  rule  the  i)revious  que.stion  is  or- 
dered, 

I,s  a  sfparat^  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment ■>  If  not,  the  Chaii  will  put 
them  en  gro,s 

The  amendment c  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo-e  The 
question  is  on  the  enprossiiient  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  '"as  ^ead  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  e.  The 
question  is  on  the  pa.s.'iage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


joint  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

SJ  Res  89  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  an  Interim  increase  in  the  atithorlza- 
tion  for  insurance  of  mortgages  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  fu!  ther  mes-sage  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  McGown.  one  of  its  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 


FEDERAL   HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  ADDONIZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
'S.J.  Res  89'  to  amend  .section  217  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  an 
interim  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
insurance  of  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeisey  ? 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  once  again  a  squeeze  play  i.'v  being 
set  up  on  FHA,  This  e.xtension  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  authority  is  calcu- 
lated to  carry  the  FHA  only  until  July. 
In  other  words,  a  new  crisis  for  FHA  is 
being  planned  deliberately  so  that  fur- 
ther action  will  be  neces.sary  in  the  im- 
mediate future  The  new  threatened  e.\- 
hau.stion  of  FHA  insurance  authority 
will  be  u.sed  as  a  club  on  the  Congress 
to  facilitate  pa.ssage  of  this  years 
omnibus  housing  bill  because  it  is  in  that 
bill  that  the  new  extension  will  be 
provided. 

There  are  many  things  about  this 
year's  omnibus  housing  bill  that  are 
bad  The  administration  bill  contains 
proix),sals  which  would  undei"m:ne  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  FHA  program 
The  bill  would  expand  the  already  dis- 
credited public  housing  program  by  ap- 
proximately 100.000  additional  units 
Perhaps  of  even  more  importance  the 
bill  woulo  vastly  expand  the  authority 
of  local  public  housing  agencies. 

Usinti  their  unjustified  authority  to 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds,  these  agencies 
could  buy.  renovate  and  sell  properties 
for  other  than  low -income  people  This 
poses  a  threat  to  our  entire  system  of 
private  enterprise  mortgage  financing 
These  l(x;al  public  agencies  would  even 
be  given  the  power  to  buy  raw  lands 
surrounding  our  cities  with  no  statutory 
restrictions  as  to  when  or  how  it  would 
be  developed. 

I  think  it  IS  safe  to  predict  that  when 
the  omnibus  hou.sing  bill  icomes  before 
the  floor  of  thi«  House,  it  will  provide 
for  back-door  si>cndinp  exceeding  $8 
billion. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  a  com- 
panion measure  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  at  the  present  time  con- 
tains back  door  spending  exceeding  $10 
billion 

Mr.  Speaker  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
resolution  granting  the  FHA  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  of  mortgage  msuiance 
authority  because  I  am  informed  that 
without  this  extension  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  FHA  to  initiate  a  rationing 
progiam  on  commitments  beginning  next 
week. 
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Such  an  occurrence  would  be  niosl  un- 
fortunate because  it  would  come  right  at 
the  real  start  of  this  years  buildmy  sea- 
son and  right  at  a  time  when  housing' 
without  any  stimulus  from  any  new  lib- 
eral housing  legislation,  is  rapidly  pick- 
ing up  in  activity,  giving  every  evidence 
of  a  vigorous  recovery 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  mve  my  sup- 
port to  this  resolution,  I  must  strenuously 
object  to  the  subterfuge  that  :s  imphcit 
in  it. 

I  deeply  deplore  these  .sandbagging 
tactics  that  are  employed  to  make  the 
FHA  a  hostage  to  unsound  housing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution'' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  object. 


ADJOURNMEINT   TO    MONDAY    NEXT 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  i'.  r\djourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^  crontlpma;''.  from  Mas- 
sachusetts"" 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Spc.-iker,    I 
ask   unanimous    consent   that   Calendar 
f     Wednesday   of   next   week  be   dispensed 
-      with. 

Tile  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  P'EDERAL   HOUSING 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  miiiute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  obj'i'ction 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  gent!e;r.an  from  Michigan  1  Mr. 
HoFFM,^N  1  will  reconsider  his  objection. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  minority 
leader  about  sandbagymc;"  because 
there  is  nothing  like  that  at  all.  This  is 
one  of  these  emergency  situations,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has 
ari.sen.  It  is  vitally  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  houses 
that  there  be  a  continuity  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  informed  that  on  next  Mon- 
day it  would  cause  quite  a  disturbance  in 
the  construction  business  in  connection 
with  new  houses  and  so  forth,  and  I  hope 
under  the  circumstances.  recoc;ni2ing  the 
great  value  of  this  pnrticMlar  prof,'rani 
and  the  necessity  for  the  pa.ssage  of  this 
bill,  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Tuo  of  our  Members 
on  the  committee  would  likewLse  like  to 
put  their  statements  in  the  Recohd  at 
this  point,  and  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  be  permitted 

Mr  McCORMACK  If  my  colleague 
wants  to  make  .such  a  request  iiow.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object  and  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  our  colleague 
realizes,  of  course,  we  have  passed  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings  and  the  gen- 
tleman can  a.sk  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks,  of  course,  but  at  this  time  I 
am  trying  to  persuade  my  friend  from 
Michigan  to  reconsider  the  objection  he 
made  to  the  present  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  may 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  were  to 
withdraw  his  objection,  then  I  take  it 
other  Members  could  reserve  the  right 
to  object  and  make  brief  statements  if 
they  wish  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct 
but  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  withdraw  his  objection 
and  allow  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  for 
consideration,  and  then  the  Members 
can  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
make  their  statements. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  Rentk-man  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  minority  leader  said 
that  the  majority  party  had  us  "over  a 
barrel"  and  was  "sandbagging"  us  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are 
less  than  100  Members  here.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  let  them  go  ahead  with 
the  "sandbagging"  and  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objectioc. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americn  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$15.000, OOCOCO"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$16  000,000.000". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  give  the  House  a  bit  of  backgroiond. 

Within  the  past  month,  the  Housing 
Administrator  and  a  coterie  of  assi.^tants 
who  filled  half  of  the  committee  room, 
appeared  before  our  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  spent  a  whole  day  in  testify- 
ing on  the  administration's  omnibus 
housing  bill  At  no  time  was  any  indi- 
cation given  by  anyone  that  the  mort- 
gage insurance  authorization  of  FHA 
was  in  jeopardy.  Now.  as  I  have  said, 
that  testimony  was  given  only  within  the 
past  month.  I  conclude  that  only  one 
of  two  things  could  have  possibly  have 
happened:  first  that  tiie  pickup  in  home 
mortgage  financing  h&s  been  much  more 
vigorous  than  was  anticipated,  or  second. 


that  the  precarious  position  of  FH.\ 
mortgage  insuring  authority  uas  delib- 
erately being  held  m  ie6t'i\e  to  be  u.sed 
as  a  blackjack  on  the  Congre.s.';  for  speedy 
enactment  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
uhich  among  other  tlungs  would  provide 
for  an  extension  of  the  FHA  msuring 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  plain  wrong  to 
hold  the  FHA  in  such  a  captive  status 
FHA  has  a  proud  record  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  sound  and  succe.ssfu! 
operations.  Not  alone  has  :t  been  con- 
ducted at  no  cost  to  our  taxpayers  but  it 
has  accumulated  almost  $1  billion  of  re- 
serves to  protect  taxpayers  in  the  future 
against  losses  which  could  occur  in  any 
severe  upset  to  our  economy.  FHA  has 
assisted  millions  of  our  families  m  ob- 
taining home  ownership.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  examples  of  Govern- 
ment-private cooperation  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  wrong  that  this  very  fine  program 
be  placed  on  a  stop  and  go  basis  Tlie 
FHA  has  earned  the  right  to  better  treat- 
ment than  that. 

Mr  Speaker.  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  have  consistently  supported  the 
FHA  and  I  shall  not  object  to  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  is  important  to  the 
American  people  and  to  our  economy 
that  the  FHA  not  be  forced  to  a  ration- 
ing of  commitments  beginning  next  week 
as  it  would  have  to  do  if  this  resolution 
is  not  passed.  But  Mr  Speaker,  this 
procedure  is  not  the  way  this  problem 
should  be  handled.  Here  on  this  Thurs- 
day, we  are  called  upon  for  action  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  FHA  to  curtail 
its  activities  and  begin  the  rationing  of 
insurance  commitments  next  Monday 
We  will  get  far  .sounder  hou.sing  legisla- 
tion when  we  abandon  this  procedure  of 
using  extension  of  FHA  insurance  au- 
thority in  an  omnibus  housing  bill  as  a 
fulcrum  to  pry  out  of  the  Congress  other 
housing  propo-sals  of  questionable  merit. 

Let  as  have  the  New  Frontier  show 
the  requi.sitc  courage  to  have  each  seg- 
ment of  the  housing  program  stand  on 
its  own  feet.  Programs  of  questionable 
need  and  direction  should  not  be  forced 
upon  the  Congress  in  order  to  obtam  ap- 
proval of  a  continuing  FHA  program 
that  each  year  makes  such  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  times. 

Mr  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.sc 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  been 
urgently  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  will  provide  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  with  authority  to 
issue  additional  mortgage  insurance 
commitments  up  to  a  total  of  $1  billion 

The  Housing  Agency  reports  that  FHA 
has  come  dangerously  close  to  its  present 
limitation.  If  it  should  run  out  it  would 
create  a  serious  problem  for  home  build- 
ers and  lenders  Right  now,  about  onr- 
fifth  of  all  new  homes  built  arc  started 
under  the  FHA  program  and  the  agency 
also  assists  in  the  financing  of  many 
existing  homes.  Unless  this  resolution 
IS  approved,  the  FHA  will  have  to  sharp- 
ly curtail  its  activities  within  a  few  days. 
This  means  that  builders'  plans  would 
be  held  up  and  economic  recovei-y  will 
suffer  a  setback. 


The  general  housiiiiJ  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  will  take  care  of  FHA  s 
needs  for  several  yeai-s  to  come  How- 
ever, this  bill  15  still  m  comm.Uee  and 
it  is  evident  that  we  will  not  t>e  able  to 
act  on  it  quickly  enough  to  assure  ade- 
quate* authoniy  for  FH.\  Tlierefore.  irie 
administrauon  ha5  asked  for  this  interun 
resolution  which  will  carrj  the  Acency 
until  about  mid-July  This  will  give  the 
Congress  ample  lime  m  which  lo  work 
on  the  general  housing  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
no  money  i.s  involved  in  this  resolution 
It  simpb'  authon7es  FHA  to  iiisure  resi- 
dential m(>r^.ca.f:c.<  It  is  not  a  t>udt;t"i. 
item  However  .;  is  esseniiai  if  FH.^  u, 
to  continue  uninterrupted  operation 

The  resolution  wa.*-  ordered  to  be  re*d 
a  third  time  was  rf  ad  the  third  lime. 
and  pa-ssed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
«-as  laid  on  the  labh 


SPECIFICATIONS    ?OK    HEKRIGERA- 
TORS  }-X)P  CAPEHAH T  HOUSING 

« 

Mr  PORD  Mr  Si>eak<  r  I  ask  unan- 
imcms  con.sont  to  extend  my  remarks  st 
this  point  in  the  Recx_'Rd  and  to  include 
extraneou.":  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PORD  Mr  Speaker  on  Monday, 
May  15.  the  Quarter-master  Corps  of  the 
Depaitment  of  the  Army  opened  bids  on 
about  15.600  home  refrigerators  for 
Capehart  housing  Because  of  unneces- 
sary and  unwarranted  rest  net  ions  writ- 
ten into  the  specifications  for  these  homr 
refrigerators  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
on  this  procurement  alone  was  increa.sed 
by  more  than  $212  000  and  a  reputable 
and  responsible  manufacturer  in  a  city 
designated  as  an  area  of  substantial 
labor  surplus  was  prohibited  from  sub- 
mitting a  bi<4.  Previously  this  manufac- 
turer had  supplied  the  Army  w  ith  a  satis- 
factory product  Flirthermore.  the  home 
refrigerator  barred  from  Capehart 
hnmp,-:  by  sp<x"ifications  for  the  invitation 
to  bid  is  a  highly  desirable  and  efficient 
refrigerator  presently  being  sold  in  the 
retail  stores  of  Washington  D  C  ,  and 
throughout  the  counti-y  and  is  of  a  type 
which  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
in  their  homes. 

The  Army  took  this  action  deliberately 
and  over  vigorous  protesLs  by  me  by  rr- 
stncting  the  purchase  of  nearly  16.000 
refrigerators  to  a  type  of  12 -cubic -foot 
home  ref : leerat-or  known  m  the  mdus- 
tiT  a.>^  type  IV.  It  specifically  refu.sod  to 
accept  bids  on  a  12-cubic-foot  home 
refngcrator  known  as  typo  III.  "ITiis  de- 
liberate action  increased  the  cost  on  this 
one  contract  by  over  $212,000  and  denied 
to  a  sut>slantial  labor  surplus  aita  an 
opportunity  lo  bid  on  a  defen^f■  procure- 
ment. This  action  runs  counter  lo  good 
public  ix)licy  and  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  public  pronouncements  of 
the  present  administration.  Here  is  an- 
other example  of  the  wide  gulf  between 
words  and  actions  on  the  New  Frontier. 

I  must  point  out  too  that  the  final 
decision  to  limit  bidding  to  a  t\-pe  I"V' 
refrigerator  was  not  made  in  the  lower 
echelons   at    the    Pentagon.     The    final 
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decision  was  mace  by  u>p  ci\iii.u:i  au- 
tlionties  m  the  Army,  by  Uie  palilicai 
appointees  of  tiie  Prftiident  ..-"f  Uie 
L'liiU^  Staltrs. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  type  III  refruieralor 
lias  one  refrigerating  unit,  ont  door, 
and  can  tx"  quickly,  easily,  anc.  com- 
pletely defrosted  by  mereb'  pre:.sing  a 
button  It  IS  not  necessary  to  emove 
tiie  ice  trays  and  tiozen  packaged 
foods  from  liie  freezer  during  t!ie  de- 
frost period  as  the  time  to  accomphsli 
defrosting  vanes  between  8  and  12  min- 
utes. The  user  dot-s  not  have  to  watcii 
the  process  a.s  liie  refrigerator  door  it- 
inains  closed  during  defio-sting  ar^d  re- 
frigeration IS  resumed  automiiUcaiiy 
after  defrosting  is  complett-d  I  am 
certain  that  Members  of  tlie  Hou.'^t-  are 
famihar   with  this  type  of  lefrite:  ai<,r 

In  the  Washington  E\emng  S.ar  fur 
May  9.  1&61.  there  appeared  a  ha  f -pate 
advertisement  by  »  leading  ciiytciepai  i- 
ment  store  o:  o«  .  a.f  of  a  tvpt-  ill  :o- 
fngerator.  The  ad.ei  ti.sement  ii.  pan 
re«ds: 

F*re«enUng^"in«g:tc"  ;nish-bvitton  nuto- 
mxtic  <lefrast — totnl  12-cublc-tm.H  capacity. 
exm  TiTotny  68  6 -pound  cap«o:ty  :'t>ei^r 
ci)e*t.  puata-buiton  auiomatsc  de:nj&t  con- 
venient waUt-high  crisper 

Tbe  adverti-sement  m  the  Star  by  a 
well-knowi.  local  department  store 
urged  you  and  me  and  all  resldent^^  of 
the  area  to  "come  in  tomorrow  and  see 
this  wonderful  conxenience-desicr-ed 
refrigerator." 

At  the  same  time  the  I>i>a!tment  of 
the  Army,  at  the  highest  level,  wa.^ 
denying  the  producer  of  this  refrigeni- 
tor  the  opjx)rt unity  of  ofTenr.g  ;o  the 
.^rmy  an  identical  refngerator  to  be 
u.sed  in  Capehart  housing 

The  stxK'ification.s  m  the  invitation 
for  bids  which  I  am  discussing. 
QM'MGS'  44-193-61-575.  issued  on 
March  29,  1961  by  the  Directorate  for 
Procurement.  Mihtar>-  Creneral  Supply 
.Agency,  hmited  biddmc  to  a  type  IV' 
refiigerator. 

The  type  TV  machine  has  one  fi-eez- 
ing  unit,  po.«:sibly  two  doors,  but  while 
the  refngerator  section  is  automatically 
defro.sted.  the  freezer  section  must  be 
defrosted  manually  While  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  under  normal  usage 
defrosting  of  the  freezer  section  is  neces- 
sary only  a  few  times  a  year,  this  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  humidity  and 
frequency  of  door  openings  And  the  de- 
frosting is  a  long,  tedious  task  which 
may  result  in  damage  to  the  machine 
According  to  a  book  of  instr-uctions  ac- 
companying a  type  IV  refrigerator,  the 
user  must  complete  the  following  seven 
stops: 

1.  Turn  temperature  control  to  "off"  po- 
sition. 

a.  Remove  draiu  plug  from  floor  of  freez- 
er. Pour  small  amount  of  hot  water  around 
plug  to  me!t  Ice  ser\l  quickly 

'3.  Place  container  on  top  shelf  In  fresh 
food  section  directly  under  opening  to  catch 
In^^TKT  defrost    water 

4  Place  laree  pan  of  hot  water  In  freerer 
to  hfisten  defT' 'Sting  Do  not  use  tee  trars 
since  very  ho:  water  will  remove  wax  coating 
from  tray  surlacn  L.u"ge  pieoes  of  ice  w;U 
be  loosened  arid  may   be  removed  by  har^d 

5.  Sponge  excess  water  from  interior  of 
freezer  and  clean. 


6  Ktp..^ve  crAin  plug  i>oui  sm»;;  «ar..  ^ut 
v'   water  *roiii.d  i;  t  ■  seal  openinc 

7  Return  ice  trayis  and  food  U^  1-r^T*r 
.tiKl  set  :<-mperktur«  control  to  desirrd  set 
ting 

In  addition  the  user  is  warned  m 
green  type  at  ;he  bottom  of  t.»^.e  page 

IX)  nut  use  sliarp-poii.ted  or  shAi-p-e>a^red 
itistrumer.is  duri:;g  dclr>.>sung  since  i;  niav 
oause  dan\.<i£:e  to  freezer  liner  Use  a  plastic 
scraper  to  looseti    i-hxinks   of  loe 

This  is  a  long  and  difficult  meajod  ;n 
which  the  user  may  be  templed  to  dam- 
age the  niaci.ine  m  an  effort  U)  speed  up 
il>e  defixksiing  process  Conipare  ila.- 
w  ith  Ihe  simple  task  of  puxhin^  a  buiUin 
to  completeiN   defrost  a  type  111. 

■^'ei  the  .^1  m>  rules  that  onlj'  producer  ,- 
uf  12-cubic-fooi  lype  IV  models  may  sub- 
rrui  a  bid  on  over  15.000  uuiLs  faj  ust  m 
C.vp.-l'-..i:-!  lijuMiig 

Moreover  durmg  i95S  and  1960  the 
.\:ni\  purchased  over  3,800  lype  III  mod- 
els from  oiu  producei  alone  fjid  ha.^  in 
no  wa>  incicaled  that  these  reirigeialois 
were  unsatisfactory 

Top  oflScials  m  the  Arm>-  hiive  denied 
the  basic  prux-iple  of  open  competitive 
biddm.i;  m  li^.is  instance  by  refusing  to 
peiinil  inclusion  in  the  sptKificaUons  of 
a  similar  product  of  equal  quality 

Bv  refusiin;  to  authorize  alternate  bid.^ 
on  type  III  these  oflBcials  have  adued 
ovr:  $212,000  to  tne  cost  of  thi^  procure- 
ment of  rcfrvt;  era  tors  I  Itave  conclusive 
evider^ce  U^  prove  that  had  tne  Invrta- 
iion.  lor  Bids  allowed  t\-pe  III  models  lo 
LR^  offer  tHi  the  total  bid  woulc  be  about 
S212.0O0  less  liian  that  received  last  Mon- 
day on  the  type  IV  ThLs  is  a  5ubstantiai 
amount  and  indicates  to  mt  Uiat  the 
highest  civilian  autlioritics  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  Icnsi  ;n  this 
specific  instance  are  not  concerned  with 
pi-otectmg  the  U  S  Ti-easuiy  nor  tlie  tax- 
jiayer  who  foots  the  bill. 

Pirthermore  Mr  Speaker  by  proliit^- 
itmt:  con.'^ideratioii  of  bids  on  lype  111 
models,  the  Army  eliminated  fr^m  tlic 
bidding  a  manufactuiTr  which  would 
I'.ave  produced  tire  entire  pixx-urement 
of  over  15  000  refrigerators  m  an  ar  e.i 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  Becau,'^ 
that  area  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  am  particularly  concerned 

I  of  course  ha%e  no  assurance  that  n 
bid  to  be  submitted  by  the  manufacturer 
of  a  '>i>e  III  lefngeratoi-  to  be  produced 
m  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  would  be  tlie 
low  bid  if  type  III  had  not  "oeen  baired 
from  consideration  But  I  (io  know  that 
Grand  Rapids  is  presently  an  area  of 
suhstaiiual  labor  surphis  by  designation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  I  do  know 
that  a  type  III  12-cubic-foot  r-efnpei- 
ator  IS  manufactured  in  Grand  Rapid.* 
I  do  know  that  a  type  IV  12-ciibic-foot 
model  is  not  produced  in  Grand  Rj'pids 
or  el'^ewhere  hy  our  manufacturer  I  do 
know  that  Grand  Rapids  would  have 
submitted  a  bid  on  this  Invitation  to 
Bid  had  the  speciflcatior.s  called  for 
t>-pe  III.  or  for  either  type  in  or  IV  or 
partially  for  III  and  partially  for  IV 

I  know  that  had  Grand  Rapids  beeii 
able  to  bid  and  had  it  been  the  successful 
bidder,  this  rontract  would  ha\T  mear-.t 
a  payroll  alone  of  approximately 
$500,000  for  an  area  of  substantia!  labor 
surplus. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  at  the  highest 
level  knew  that  the  restrictions  in  the 
specifications  would  bar  Grand  Rapids 
from  submitting  a  bid.  They  knev.  about, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Frankly,  I  wish  we  could  see 
more  action  from  this  administration  in 
truly  helping  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  an  area  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus and  at  the  same  time  save  tax 
dollars.  We  have  heard  many  promise.'; 
and  innumerable  fine  SF>eeches  but  m 
this  case  where  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  constructive  action,  the  top  political 
leaders  in  the  Department  said,  No 
Grand  Rapids,  you  may  not  as  much  a.^ 
submit  a  bid  on  this  contract  We  want 
only  type  IV  refrigerators  '  This  i.-^  not 
the  way  to  help  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation or  save  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  this  whole  affai!  makes 
a  travesty  of  the  F>olicy  of  open  comi>eti- 
tive  bidding.  A  product  of  comparable 
quality  was  ruled  out  by  the  specifica- 
tions; the  total  cost  to  the  Governmeiu 
was  increased  by  about  $212,000.  and  ar. 
area  with  substantial  unemployment  was 
denied  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  defense 
contract. 

I  make  this  statement  in  the  hope  that 
the  Army  will  review  any  aspects  of  its 
procurement  policies  which  lead  to  the 
untenable  conclusions  demonstrated  m 
this  particular  Invitation  for  Bids  on 
refrigerators.  The  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers, of  labor  and  industry,  and  of  the 
Government  demand  stringent  adher- 
ence to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
op>en.  competitive  bidding  without  a 
rigging  of  the  rules 


THE  ROSELAI»JD  KIWANIS  CLUB 
1  BOOK  DRIVE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Roseland  Kiwanis  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, ni..  in  conjunction  with  the  people- 
to-p>eople  program  of  the  USIA.  organ- 
ized a  book  drive  within  the  Roseland 
community  of  Chicago  which  met  with 
great  success.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  jUSIA,  these  books  were  sent  to 
various  pai^  of  the  world  as  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Roseland  Kiwanis  Club  for 
better  understanding  and  better  knowl- 
edge of  various  peoples  in  their  appreci- 
atiMi  of  progress  in  the  United  States 
As  an  active  member  of  the  Roseland 
Kiwanis  Club  I  was  proud  of  the  success 
of  this  program. 

This  book  drive  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  many  people  throughout  the 
Chicago  area,  and  this  year  a  Chicago 
area  people-to-people  book  drive,  m  co- 
operation with  the  USIA,  has  developed 
into  a  most  effective  program  Under 
the  cochairmenship  of  Chief  Justice 
Augustine  J.  Bowe  of  the  Municipal 
Coui-t  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  I>wight  W. 
Pollett,  a  Chicago  publisher  and  author- 
ity on  world  travel,  this  metropolitan 
area  drive  has  reached  amazing  propor- 
tions and  it  is  anticipated  that  over  a 


half  million  books  will  be  shipped  over- 
.seas  as  a  result  of  this  operation  Mr. 
Ronald  Swanson  President  of  the  ROvse- 
land  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  tune  of  its  suc- 
cessful book  drive,  is  a  member  of  the 
Greater  Chicago  area  committee. 

My  purjxjse  in  calling  this  to  your  at- 
tention IS  to  show  how  a  ura.ssroots  pro- 
gram can  be  effectively  developed  into 
a  huge  operation  displaying  the  coop- 
eration spirit  ingenuity  dedication  and 
noble  principles  of  the  Ameiican  public 
and  American  business  concerns  Nu- 
merou.s  publishint;  firms  are  contribut- 
mg  thousands  of  volumes  to  this  pro- 
gram, various  trade  unions  and  busine.ss 
firms  are  offering  material  for  ih*^  proper 
packing  and  shipment  of  these  books 

Mr  Speakfr,  in  commending  this  pro- 
gram I  cannot  po.ssibly  gi\c  credit  to  all 
the  individuals  who  participated  The 
U  S  Navy  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
providing  transportation  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Naval  Air  Arm  at  Great 
Lakes  to  transport  the  books  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  from  whence  they 
will  be  dispensed  to  all  corners  of  the 
world  This  type  of  cooperation,  the 
hard  work  of  Mr  Ben  Stickney  of  the 
USIA  resulted  m  this  eminently  success- 
ful program 

The  slogan.  Lets  Send  a  Boatload  of 
Books  From  Chicago'  is  certainly  nuK- 
mg  true,  as  the  city  whose  motto  is  I 
will'  again  demonstrates  the  vitality 
and  energy  that  is  our  national  trade- 
mark yet  which  we  often  take  for 
i?ranted  and  fail  to  appreciate 

A.S  a  Mcmlx'r  of  Congress  representing 
a  district  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  oir 
behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent Chicagoland  districts,  I  commend 
the  hard  wuiking  committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago area  people-to-people  book  drive, 
and  take  this  opfxirtunity  to  point  out  to 
them  the  tremendous  effectiveness  of  the 
prom-am.  the  good  will  it  will  create  for 
us  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  example  ttiat  thf-y  have 
set  which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by 
many  othe:  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

THE  SUDETEN  GERMANS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  cientleman  from  South 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  before  World 
War  II.  there  were  7  million  Czechs  and 
3  3  million  Sudeten  Germans  living  m 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  Silesia  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  frame  of  old  Austria - 
Hungary  and  before  it.  in  the  frame  of 
the  German  Empire  In  the  years  1918- 
38.  they  lived  together  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  After  World  War  IT 
the  Communists  drove  out  and  forcibly 
deported  the  3  3  million  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans from  their  homeland  Most  of 
these  expellees  live  now  in  free  West 
Gf^rmany.  where  they  have  represented 
a  most  con.structivp  and  demcx-ratic  ele- 
ment Their  President.  Dr  Hans  Chris - 
roph  Seebohm.  is  one  of  the  cofoundeis 
of    the    German    Federal    Republic    and 


has  been  member  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Government  since  its  very  begin- 
ninK  12  years  ago,  as  only  the  Chancelloi 
Adenauer  and  Vice  Chancellor  Erhard 
have  been 

Being  a  main  part  of  the  13  million 
German  exp>ellees  and  refucees  comitiK 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and 
liviUK  now  in  West  Germany,  the  Sude- 
ten Germans  are  an  impKDrtant  factor  in 
the  exile  anti-Communist  work  Then 
ranks  are  free  of  any  Communist  infil- 
tration and  they  repre.sent  the  strongest 
exile  unit  from  the  territory  of  former 
Czechoslovakia,  a  unit  with  its  o\mi  pol- 
itical leaders  in  West  German  legislative 
and  qovernment  bodies,  with  then  own 
economy  and  re.<iources.  They  are  striv- 
ing for  cooperation  with  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  and  all  other  exiles  from  former 
Czechoslovakia  and  I  believe  that  .-^ach 
a  close  cooperation  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  enslaved  nations  and 
the  free  peoples  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  world  communism  only 

The  Sudeten  Germans  have  proven 
their  good  will  toward  the  other  nations 
since  they  have  started  political  work  in 
exile.  This  year,  they  award  the  Charle.s 
rV-Prize  founded  by  them  to  be  given 
to  men  who  have  won  merits  in  the  field 
of  cooperation  of  European  nations,  to 
the  President  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
America,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hiobak  The 
Slovak  League  of  America  represent,s  2 
million  Americans  of  Slovak  de.scent  It 
was  the  Slovak  League  which  in  1918 
founded  the  first  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic through  the  agreement  with  Cz.ech 
repre.sentative  Dr    T   G    Masaryk 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  great  hap- 
penings of  the  Sudeten  German  Day  and 
I  wish  the  Sudeten  Germans  a  full  suc- 
cess for  their  day  as  well  as  for  then 
future  political  work 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  NEED  OF 
PERSONS  Wmi  LONG-TERM  ILL- 
NESSES 

Mr.  MACK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MACK  Mr  Spt^aker,  the  Illinois 
Public  Health  A.s,sociation.  at  its  annual 
meeting  Chicago  April  15  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  uikuik  that  local 
full-time  liealth  depaitments  be  t'lven 
financial  assistance  in  establishinK  com- 
munity .services  for  patients  with  long- 
term  illnes.ses 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  1 
include  here  the  association  s  resolution: 

Whereas  there  are  many  areas  In  the  Slate 
that  have  no  community  services  for  persou.s 
with  long-term  illnesses; 

Wliereas  the  development  of  commiinlly 
services  for  patients  siiflferlng  witli  the  long- 
term  illnesses  where  none  exists  Is  a 
proper  function  of  local  full-time  and  health 
departments; 

Wherea.s  l<x;al  full-time  healtli  depart- 
ment.s  need  subsidies  to  employ  additional 
btafT  before  community  services  t<«  patients 
with  long-term  Illnesses  can  be  provided;  and 

Whereas  several  years  are  required  tt> 
develop    mch    wrvlces    before    they    can    be 


supported  primarily  by  the  local  community 
Therefore  be  It 

Reaoli^d.  That  the  IlllnoU  Public  Health 
Association  recommend  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  tiie  IlUnols  Representatives 
and  Senators  In  Congress  and  the  Illmois 
State  Legislature  that  acUon  be  taken  to 
assure  that  appropriations  will  be  made  over 
a  p>eri(xl  of  yeju-s  to  assist  local  full-tUr<r 
bealU^  departments  in  establishing  needed 
commuuUy  service*  for  patients  with  long- 
term  Illnesses 


our      w  hole 

very   much 
I    read    la.st 


TIME  FX)R  SOME  VITAL  AND  MAYBE 
UNPOPULAR   DECISIONS 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  {x)int  in  the  record  and  to 
includi    an  artirlr  bv  William  R    White. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STRAITON  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
become  so  common  to  .«;pcak  of  these 
times  in  which  we  live  today  as  times  of 
peril  that  I  often  wonder  if  most  of  us 
do  not  i-eally  take  to  heart  the  impact  of 
this  phrase  Nevertheless  recent  events 
in  Cuba  and  m  I^os  should  have  under- 
lined more  clearly  than  words  can  do  the 
seriousness  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in 
our  world,  and  should  make  us  ask 
whether  we  are  really  meeting  these 
challenges  as  successfully  and  vigorously 
as  we  mu.st  do  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  sur- 
vive and  prasper  Are  we  really  dome 
our  best  to  s>i,ipe  the  ctnirse  of  events,  or 
are  we  iiistead  quietly  acquiescing  in  a 
.series  of  seemingly  small,  unimportant, 
and  more  or  Ipss  popular  decisions  which 
could  nevertheless  have  a  profoundly 
unfavorable  bearing  on 
future'' 

In  this  connection  I  wa. 
impre.vied  with  an  article 
rvemnK  m  the  Washington  FJv»minp  Star 
by  the  distinfrui-shed  correspondent  Wil- 
liam S  WhiU\  As  Mr  White  .so  elo- 
quently points  out,  there  is  more  than 
just  a  surface  parallel  betwt^n  the 
events  of  the.se  iMesrnt  days  and  the 
IrHEic  events  in  Britain  that  led  up  to 
Munich  and  t.()  World  War  II  In  our 
eflurus  t<i  promote  {-jeace  and  to  do  the 
easy  and  popular  thing  are  we  perhaps 
forgettir.^  the  painful  and  costly  les-sons 
of  tliat  di.sastrous  period  of  appease- 
ment? After  all.  it  wiis  Mr  Chamber- 
lain with  his  umbrella  and  hi.s  hat  in 
hand  who  was  tlie  p>oliticaIly  popular 
fit'ure  of  the  day  And  it  wa.-^  Winston 
Churchill  with  his  ince.ssant  demands 
for  action  a^airust  Hitler  who  was  the 
bad  boy  of  the  back  benches  But 
Chamberlain  was  wron^  then  and 
ChuiThill  was  right,  and  had  the  Briti.sh 
and  the  French  b^-en  willin.g  Uj  take  just 
a  little  bit  of  action  when  Hitler  moved 
Illegally  into  the  Rhineland  in  the  spring 
of  1936,  for  example  w«>  might  never 
have  had  to  fieht  World  War  II  at  all 

The  desire  for  peacf,  in  other  words, 
doe*  not  always  involve   backing   down 
givuiK  m,  or  refu.^ing  to  act 

Mi  Sfx^akei.  t  vents  .so  far  have  been 
runnim:  all  t.oo  rapidly  arainst  us.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  shall  not  lose  sight  to- 
day of  the  le.s.sons  of  that  costly  appease- 
ment period  as  we  move  to  meet  and 
solve  the  admitt<>dly    baffling:   and    com- 


plex political  and  military  problems  of 
this  hour.  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget 
either  the  courage  of  a  Winston  Church- 
ill, or.  for  that  matter.  Uie  courapc 
of  one  of  our  own  preat  Presidents, 
Harry  S  Truman,  who  on  June  25  1950 
wasted  no  ume  in  making  his  vital  and 
absolutely  correct  decision  that  atiamst 
HfiTcssion  there  can  never  be  peace 
ba.scd  nn  indecision  frar.  or  withdrawal 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  article,  previously  referred 
to,  by  Mr   William  S  White 

I  Prom  the  Bveninf;  Star  May  17,  19C1 1 

Nrw  Isolationist-Paciftst  Threat  Ghocp 
Seen  PERii.rNC  Nation  in  Dri  tsion  That 
All  PoRcr    Even  for  Richt    Is  Evil 

(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

American  foreign  policy  stands  at  the  most 

f.iteful  crostroads  since  ttie  old  isolntlonists 
and    pacinsu    narrowly    failed    two    decades 

ago  to  prevent  this  country  from  Joining  in 
the  resistJiuce  to  tbe  Nazis  and  Facists 

This  movement  honestly  believed  Itself 
dedicated  to  "peace'  and  to  America  First 
But  had  It  had  its  way  .America  would  have 
flnl^^ed  not  first  but  rather  third — the  third 
victim,  after  Britain  and  FYance.  of  an  anti- 
hiiman  force  centered  In  Adolf  Hitler 

Now  there  has  arisen  to  frightening  influ- 
ence a  new  American  isolationism,  a  new 
American  pacifism,  which  may  well  destroy 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  resist 
the  equally  antlhuman  force  of  Interna- 
tional communism 

In  one  way.  Indeed,  the  danger  is  greater 
now  than  then.  For  the  old  isolationists. 
the  old  pacifists,  at  least  did  not  deny  t,heir 
isolationism,  their  pacifism  But  the  new 
isolatloiiism  will  not  acknowledge  itself  for 
what  It  is  The  new  pacifism  will  not  admit, 
even  t.n  Itself,  that  the  inevitable  end  of  its 
reasoning  is  the  surrender  of  one  anti-Com- 
muniat  position  after  another  until  there 
will  be  at  last  no  place  left  for  the  West  to 
turn  and  stand  its  ground. 

Instead,  the  neo-isolatlonists,  the  neo- 
paclflsts.  put  the  plain  meaning  of  their  pol- 
icies under  a  bland  j-uperior  cloud  of  self- 
cleMidlng  talky-talk  They  do  not  Mmply 
say  flatly  that  we  should  take  no  risk  m  this 
world — not  in  Cuba  not  In  L.aos,  not  any- 
where— and  let  It  go  at  that 

With  that  kind  of  candor,  the  issues  could 
ul  any  rate  be  met  head-on  Rather  Uiey 
argue,  for  example  simply  that  Cuba  Is  net 
really  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  tJ\e  public  alli.ince  with  the  Soviet  bhx; 
publicly  proclaimed  by  Pidel  Castro.  Cuba 
u  only  "peripheral.  though  Cuba  lies  90 
miles  from  il»e  Americ-iin  shureime  and 
though  for  the  first  time  in  our  nationliood 
an  aggressive  International  p<^wer  has  an  un- 
deniable lodgement  In  this  herr.lspliere 

So  It  is  with  Laos  Ijios  Is  not  reitlly 
worth  nny  rl*k.  either  We  are  held  Ui  be 
interfering  there  In  local  politics.  «•  some- 
ihuu:  or   ihe  other. 

Again  the  preconditions  for  fair  debate 
.irt-  aenied  Icr  luck  of  candor  air.ong  the 
new  isolationist*,  the  new  pacifi.sts.  For 
nearly  all  those  who  now  declare  that  Castro 
offers  no  great  danger  to  U5  were  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  built  up  tiie  dictator 
Castro,  with  aJmot^t  hv-stcnciil  hosannas.  in 
the  first  place  He  is  in  part  their  own 
creation.  Tins  i.-uih  they  cannot  admit 
without  admiltuig  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility. S«>  what  if  a  trutl.  beoumcj  Ui  them, 
no  truth  at  all. 

The  new  isolationists,  the  new  pacifists 
have  honorable  motives.  But  at  the  very 
bottom  they  are  also  men  caught  by  a 
dangerous  and  shallow  myth  exploded  way 
back  In  Hitler's  time  for  all  mankind  to 
see  This  is  the  delusion  that  all  force  is 
always  evil  (and  all  geoe.-als  always  stujiid  > 
even  when  only  force  is  Ip;t  to  deff»nd  right 
and    Justice       It    is    fh^^    delusion    that    only 
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'negotiation"   are    nccept- 


'  diplomacy"    and 
able  weapons. 

S<i  wc  fail  in  Cubs  because  we  dare  not 
risk  direct  action  and  thu.'-  the  censure  of  the 
neo-i8<Tiatlonis-os  the  neo-paciflsts,  in  this 
and  other  countries.  S<  uur  Secretary  of 
state  refuses  one  day  to  sit  duwn  at  Geneva 
with  Communist  punmer.  and  next  dav 
agrees  to  sit  down  with  tliem  under  pressure 
of  the  neo-paclfists  in  England  m  Frhrsre 
and    here 

It  IS  ea^y  t.j  laugh  aside  thofc  w;.r,  object 
to  these  surrenders.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
suggest  thpt  wc  are  simply  naive,  excitable 
men  flng-wavers  and  warmongers  But  Just 
as  Hitler  tragically  fooled  the  old  Isolation- 
ists and  pacifists.  Khrushchev  is  tragically 
fooling  this  new  'lot 

So  President  Kennedy  faces  a  great  im- 
perative of  history  He  nuist  sfx>n  free  him- 
self of  every  shadow  of  the  Influence  of  this 
new  lot.  or  this,  country  is  going  down  the 
drain — end  ««  is  his  admlnlrtration  in  the 
long   book   of   th.it    hlsiorv 


DEPARTURE  OF    THE  WASHINGTON 
GRAYS.      WASHINGTON,  N.C      1861 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
uiisnimous  const  nt  lo  revise  and  extend 
my  lemarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr  BONNSR  Mr  Speaker,  at  my 
homelowTi  of  Washmgton  N.C.  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week,  exercisee;  will  be  held 
celebrating  .^nned  Sers'ices  Day  and. 
particularly  in  commemoration  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial.  The  departure  of 
the  Washington 'Grays,  the  first  mihtary 
unit  of  the  Cnil  War,  from  Beaufort. 
N.C  .  will  be  reenacted, 

Mr  Si>eaker.  I  include  an  article  pub- 
lished m  the  local  paper  of  Washmpton. 
NC  datod  1R61.  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  first  unit  organ- 
ized in  Beaufort  County.  N.C,  for  service 
m  tlie  War  Between  the  States. 

The  W.LShinii'Ujn  Grays  took  their  dtpart- 
ure  on  M  :;day  morning  in  the  steamer  Po.*f 
Bov  for  their  destination  The  occasion  was 
i.ne  of  unprecedented  interest  in  tins  town 
It  oemg  svpen  tr  court  week,  many  persons 
from  the  country  were  present,  and  we  ni.'.y 
c  )mpuie  the  number  assembled  to  witness 
the  p.-^igear.t  lo  have  been  about  2. 500 

The  company  w;.s  caUed  at  the  beauiilul 
pruve  of  Mr  Jas  R  Grist.  The  JeS  Davis 
Rifle  Corps,  the  Southern  Guards,  the  Home 
Guards,  the  Citizens  Guards,  and  the 
Cadets  were  iv.  attendance,  and  seemed  to 
vie  m;th  the  forrrver  in  performing  their  evo- 
iuuons  The  Grays  were  fully  equipped,  and 
presented  an  appearance  exceedingly  credit- 
ai>le.  and  it  could  not  but  t>e  remarked  that 
tlie  express;.. ::  of  each  countenance  evinced 
a  determination  never  to  yield  or  t<j  show 
their  backs  to  the  enemy.  Lf  assailed.  They 
Will  add  a  luster  t*^  the  food  old  town  of 
Washington  and  County  of  Beaufort,  ut.d 
nittke  Uie  friends  that  they  have  left  sm:,e 
with  exultation  at  their  feats  of  arms  if  the 
ruthles.<^  lf>e  approach  within  Uie  reach  of 
their  deadly  missives. 

TTie  peculiar  Interest  given  to  the  scene 
was  the  present  a  Hon  of  a  l>esutiful  snk  flag 
by  Miss  Clara  B  Hoyt  on  behalf  of  the  ladies 
of  Washington  Miss  Hoyt  delivered  a  veiy 
appropriate  and  ele^jantly  concocted  addre.ss 
to  the  Company,  and  displayed  a  warmth  of 
manner  :i  gractful  self-possession,  a  clear 
and  audible  enunciation,  and  a  patriotism  of 
feeling    which    none    but    a    southern    lady 
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knows  how  Ui  exhibit  The  teuor  of  her  ad- 
dress was  such  as  l>j  iTiiiKse  in  amount  of 
ardur  and  aeal  In  the  company  which  could 
never  be  assuaged,  but  which  .inimate  them 
to  almost  superhuman  efforts  in  the  day  oi 
sanguinary  trial  Added  X't  tins  influence 
WHS  the  splendid  appeHr<uicc  oi  several  lovely 
ladies  who  were  present  dressed  in  white, 
with  such  insignia  as  wh.^  emblematical  of 
e.ich  seceding  State 

These  are  the  names  of  the  several  ladles 
of  '.vhom  we  write 

Miss  Mittie  Hanc(x;k  Virginia,  Tobacco; 
Miss  Maj-tha  Powle,  North  Carolina,  Pine; 
Miss  Bettie  Hoyt.  South  Carolina,  Palmetto 
Tree.  Miss  M.  A.  GaJUghcr  Georgia.  Rice; 
Misfi  Jennie  McLK)nald.  .■\;<(r):un.i  Cotton. 
Miss  Pannie  Tredwel!  f ',  irid^  Magnolia. 
Miss  Juli.i  S'evenson  L()Uisiaii.i  oUkcarcane; 
Miss  Helen  Shaw.  Texas,  Lone  Star;  Miss 
Martha  Hanks,  Tenne,s.-,ee.  M;.-.s  M.u-y  L.  Perry. 
Arkansas,  "Nary  One 

Miss  Mary  Powle  and  Mias  MoUie  Hoyt,  flag- 
bearers    badges  of  red    wh:te.  and  blue. 

Miss  Clara  B  Hoyt  b,idNce  oi  the  Southern 
CtJiU'ederacy 

Their  brilliant  counten.uice-s  beanied  with 
an  expression  calculated  to  thrill  the  heart.s 
of  all  who  were  about  to  leave  at  their  coun- 
try's call.  Capt.  Thoma.s  Sparrow  received 
the  flag,  and  responded  In  his  usually  happy 
manner,  and  withal  in  a  style  which  showed 
at  once  the  gentleman  the  Christian  and 
one  who  will  prove  him.seir  'he  able  and 
efficient  conunander  The  program  was  con- 
cluded w^ith  prayer  by  the  Reverend  B 
Greer,  with  3.n  earnestness  ,ind  depth  of 
feeling  which  will  doubtless  be  heeded  at  the 
throne  of  divine  grace 

Many  were  the  eyes  suffu'-eci  with  tears, 
and  fervently  no  doubt  did  numerous 
hearts  chime  in  unis'^vn  wuh  each  petition 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  each  member  ol 
the  Company  will  be  fully  profitrd  and  as 
they  have  in  their  Captain  a  truly  worthy 
exemplar  their  moral  conduct  need  not 
suffer  but  rather  Improve  in  thrir  encamp- 
ment. 

We  cannot  refrain  a  passmc;  notice  of  the 
Southern  Guards  under  comm.ind  of  Capt 
D  M.  Carter  This  company  con.'iist.s  of  78 
strong,  stalwart  men.  who  look  able  to  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  and  who 
manifest  that  avowed  expres-sion  of  bravery 
^nd  devotion  to  the  CHU«e  they  have  ex- 
poused.  that  there  will  be  no  shrinking  in 
them  when  danger  nears  They  will  t>e 
found  equal  to  the  emergency  Captain 
Carter  is  bold,  fearless,  and  talented  and  ha.s 
quite  a  commanding  ippoa ranee  and  sten- 
torian voice. 

The   following  shows   a   list   of   the   Wash- 
ington Grays: 

Officers:  Thos  Sparrow  Captain  Wm 
Shaw,  Jr.  1st  lieutenant:  A  .i  Thomas  3d 
lieutenant;  J  J  Whltehurst  2d  lieutenant. 
B«nJ.  Cowell.  ensign;  J  R  H  Carner  Isr 
Sergeant;  Thos.  A.  Robbins,  tid  Sergeant.  .J 
R  Potts.  3d  Sergeant;  D  A  Giutier  4th 
Sergeant;  W.  H.  Von  Eberstein.  5th  Ser- 
geant; W.  M.  Stevenson.  First  Corp.  Ham- 
son  Hall.  Second  Corp;  C  M  Mastln,  Third 
Corp;  W.  W  Cordon.  Fourth  Corp  John  M 
McDonald,  assistant  surgeon 

Men-  John  E  Ellison  L.  E  Sarterrht^aito 
T  H.  Ellison,  J  B  Hancock.  S  Hardenvergh 
O  Harvls,  T  H  Latham.  Jr  .  Saml  Harre! 
J  M  Blount  L  C  Quinn  D  F  Reddltt  W 
B  Willis.  S.  G  Schenk.  C  H  Doughtv  F 
Buxtarf,  ThOB.  Harrison  W  W  Pugh.  O  W 
Richardson.  8.  L.  Grist.  W  H  Hanks,  W  H 
Hancock  J.  M.  Wallace  J  P  B<;)nd.  J  J 
Respess  M  McLaughlin.  J  O  W  xjten  J  M 
Davis.  Saml  Lanier,  Henry  Restless,  W  J 
Pedrick,  F  M  Swindell  J  W  Cornell.  J  L. 
Brown.  W.  W  Latham.  C  C  Thomas.  W. 
K  Satterthwaite.  Godfrey  Of  Wm  GofTin. 
w  B  Mooring.  Chas  Mohrn  H  .J  Reaney 
S  Bridgman.  D.  S  Llddon.  J  M  Hawkins, 
A  Grist,  Jr..  V.  R.  Morton,  J  c  M.uii.son 
W    B    Myers.  Samuel  Rogerson    p:     B    Shaw, 


,J     R     Whitecar     J     Longman.   J     B     WtKjlard 
H    K    Woolard.  R   H   Clark.  John  E   Stallings, 
W    L    Orimnier    A    Tredwell.  N    O    Eborii    W 
B    I.iMey    W    H    Genkins    J    H    Jonson.  J    G 
Latham    J    C    Waters    W    H     Patrick    T    H 
.Sa- terthwRtte.     W      H      Harvey      Chas      Mal- 
li.son      Asa     Waters      Erwin     Pxilford      S     W 
Williams     1.    J     Lacarbe    Ezra   Cornell     Bfir- 
temus     Warters      J      A      McCullou^h      Slade 
R.   StrtUuigs,  J    S    Whitehead.   Chas     Wilson 
Wm    H.  Parvm.  Jos    Pate    Lewis  H    Reid.  Jas 
P    Voliver,  R     B    Shaw 

Later  service  Most  of  Grays  were  cap- 
tured at  Fort  Hatteras  Later  exchanged 
and  served  in  North  Carolina  10th  Retjlment 
at  Fort  Macon,  various  place^i  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  and  finally  at  Fort  Fisher  in 
the  two  battles  at  the  end  of  the  war 

Some  men,  of  course  were  traiisferretl  t<. 
other  units;  for  example  Sergeant  Potts,  of 
the  Grays  served  in  the  Army  ol  Northern 
Virginia  until  killed  at  Spotsylvania  Court- 
houpe. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  THE 

A -PLANE 

The  SPE.\KER  Under  tho  previous 
order  of  the  House  Ihe  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Price),  is  recognized  for  30 
ininutos 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker  during  the 
first  week  of  Apiil  1961  newspapers 
across  the  country  carried  bold  type 
headlines  reading  "Atom  Plane  Offers 
Little  Value."  "Too  Unwieldy  for  Use  by 
Military  Is  View  of  McNamaia  Quot- 
uifct  from  just  one  of  these  articles  that 
tnlled  the  dcmi.sc  of  the  manned  nuclear 
aircraft,  our  Defon.se  Secretary  stated 
"the  aircraft  involved  would  have  had 
little  or  no  military  value."  The.se  state- 
ments were  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  crit-eria  f»r  specifications  for  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  .set  down  by  thf  Depait- 
ment  of  Defense  were  being  met  There- 
fore, if  there  were  any  complaints  to  be 
made  concerning  the  value  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft,  they  should  have  been  addre.s^ed 
to  Mr.  McN.unara  s  organization  the  De- 
partment of  Deff-nse  who  .spt  down  the 
specifications 

To  those  who  have  devoted  them.selves 
with  great  sacrifice  to  this  program,  the 
confusing  and  contradictory  statements 
of  public  officials  on  the  nuclear  aircraft 
program  have  come  to  signify  chaos,  cost 
and  contempt  The  chaos  is  evident  in 
the  history  of  the  program  itself  which 
ha.'^  been  ctiaractenzed  by  indecision  on 
the  one  hand  and  faulty  decision  on  the 
other  on  th<'  part  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defen.se  This  incon.sistent  state  of  af- 
fairs has  resulted  m  a  tremendous  wa.ste 
in  time,  money,  and  manp>ower  and  has 
earned  only  contempt  for  those  who  have 
suffered  under  the  aegis  of  dilatory  De- 
fense Department  domination 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
manned  nuclear  aircraft  would  be  mili- 
tarily iLsefui,  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
times  of  war:  whether  it  be  a  limited  or 
an  all-out  ( ngagement  Here  is  a  list 
of  !X)tentia  military  applications  of 
manned  nuclear  aircraft  that  refute  the 
charge  of  inutility: 

1.  .Strategic  bomber 

2.  .^ir  mi.'Wii  e  launcher 

3.  .\irlj(jriie    command    jx>st 
4  Reconnaissance  aircraft. 

5.  Early  warning  and  control  aircraft, 
6    Airborne    antimtssile    and     antiaircraft 
weapons  carrii-r 

7.  Antisubniarlne  warfare  aircraft. 


8  Cargo  or  inxjp  carrier. 

9  For  aerial  police  force  U)  maintain 
veillance  over  en«my  areas  pending  latab- 
llshment  of  radiation  tolerance  to  permit 
(jccupatlon  by  ground  forces 

10  Weather  station. 

1 1  Rescue  search  craft 

Manned  nuclear  aircraft  can  do  all  of 
these  things  and  more  because  of  tiieir 
unlimited  range  high  payload  capacity, 
and  the  independence  and  freedom  that 
nuclear  propulsion  permits  in  global 
operations  There  are  thos<'  who  say 
that  the  missile  is  inaster  The  moie 
astute  recognize  the  missiles  limitations 
and  see  the  need  for  the  irreplaceable 
decisionmaking  capabilities  of  men  to 
wage  war  effectively.  The  nuclear  air- 
craft would  not  replace,  but  would  be 
a  necessary  supplement  to  guided  mis- 
siles It  complements  them,  therefore 
in  carnnng  out  tasks  that  missiles  are 
unable  to  perform. 

Still  others  say  that  manned  aircraft 
are  or  soon  will  be  obsolete,  that  we  don  t 
need  "another  airplane"  because  we  have 
missiles  It  is  interesting  to  note  tiie 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  it  is  still  very  much  interested 
in  the  B-70.   Mr.  McNamara  has  sUted 

Menn while,  we  plan  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  other  manned  systems 
better  adapted  to  an  operational  environ- 
mem  in  which  both  sides  have  large  ICBM 

forces 

What  could  .satisfy  this  requiiemtiil 
better  than  the  aircraft  right  imder  his 
very  no.s«*  the  manned  nuclear  air- 
craft tiiat  lh»^  l)»'pai  tment  of  Defense 
shot  down  with  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  few  well-placed  drop^  of  ink  '  Here 
is  a  plane  that  can  fiy  over  enemy  terri- 
tory through  nuclear  fallout  from  our 
nuclear  weapons,  or  from  enemy  nu- 
clear antiaircraft  or  antimi.ssile  weap- 
ons can  give  on-the-spot  rep<jrUs  of 
the  rffectiveness  of  our  attack,  and  fol- 
low up  on  targets  tliat  were  missed,  mo- 
bile, or  unexpected. 

Some  critics  of  the  nuclear  aircraft 
harp  on  the  theme  that  it  is  loo  heavy 
and  too  radioactive  "  Mr  McNamara 
has  .said  It  us  "extremely  cumber.some  and 
requires  an  excessive  amount  of  heavy 
shielding  against  radiation  hazards  "  It 
is  heavy,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  so  than 
our  heaviest  military  aircraft  It  also 
requires  adt-fjuau-  .shieidiii»<  but  even 
with  this  weight,  the  weight  of  the  air- 
craft do<'s  not  exceed  that  of  conven- 
tionally fueled  military  jeus  such  as  the 
B-52  and  B-70  The  overall  ixjweiplant 
weigiit.  including  shielding  is  low  enough 
to  meet  the  aircraft  gross  weight  indi- 
cated as  satisfactory  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  m  latr  1959  The  ,shielding 
has  not  only  the  merit  of  retaining  radia- 
tion from  Its  reactor,  but  provides  the 
added  advantage  of  protecting  the  crew 
and  Vital  insiruments  that  would  then 
be  capable  of  the  penetration  into  radio- 
active areas  we  spoke  of  earlier 

There  are  thase  who  question  not  only 
the  adequacy  of  this  shielding  for  the 
protection  of  the  crew  and  cargo,  but 
also  the  safety  of  the  population  and 
facilities  over  which  it  might  fly  Under 
normal  op^ratmt.;  condi'.ions.  a  nuclear- 
propelled  aircraft  i)o.ses  no  undue  prob- 
lems as  far  as  radialK^n  ha/.ards  are 
concerned      Extensive  tests  have  proven 
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that  the  radiation  received  from  large 
groups  of  such  planes  flying  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  ground  would  be 
negligible.  Similar  studies  have  shown 
that  even  at  the  flii-'ht  ba.se  from  which 
the  nuclear  aircraft  take  off  and  then 
land  in  operational  numbers  the  radia- 
tion levels  would  be  below  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  tolerance  Even  if  the  same 
base  were  used  for  nuclear  engine  over- 
haul and  ground  runup,  radiation  levels 
would  be  acceptable. 

Because  of  their  almost  unlimited  en- 
durance nuclear-powered  aircraft  could 
operate  from  coastal  bases  and  patrol 
the  world  without  the  necessity  for  flying 
over  inhabited  areas,  except  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  Its  mission.  This  will 
practically  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
crash  in  an  inhabited  area. 

Among  the  skeptics  are  those  who  say 
that  the  nuclear-powered  airci-aft  ls  "too 
slow"  and  is  incapable  of  high-altitude 
operation.  They  are  wrong  on  both 
points,  for  high-altitude,  supersonic 
nuclear  aircraft  wc-uld  definitely  follow 
from  the  ground  and  flight  testing  of  the 
nuclear  aircraft  powerplant  which  was 
ready  for  fabrication  when  the  program 
was  canceled  Th  s  powerplant  could 
meet  the  performance  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  De  jai  tment  of  Defense 
in  late  1959 

The  manned  nuclear  aircraft  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  scientific  freak 
or  stunt,  as  some  are  prone  to  do. 
Rather  it  should  br  judged  for  what  it 
is.  the  most  locical  step  before  us  today 
in  the  development  of  aerial  transpor- 
tation. Were  the  Russians  to  fly  a  nu- 
clear aircraft  we  here  would  be  the  last 
to  celebrate  the  achievement  m  the  same 
fashion  as  the  world  has  acclaimed  their 
first  man  in  space  We  would  know, 
gentlemen,  that  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  that  of  free  {:>eople  everj'- 
where,  would  be  .seriously  affected. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  proposed  a 
proposition  here  Uxiay  which  is  of  ex- 
treme imjwrtance  and  one  which  he 
has  reiterated  man:-  times  m  the  past, 
and  that  is  the  importance  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  aircnift.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemiui  from  Illinois  in  par- 
ticular reference  to  ihe  .statement  made. 
as  to  the  reasons  for  turning  down  the 
program  at  this  time.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  when  it  was  turned  down 
it  was  referred  to  a.«  developing  an  air- 
craft which  had  little  or  no  militar>-  po- 
tential, which  wou'd  be  sub.sonic  in 
speed  and  which  woi  Id  be  limited — I  be- 
lieve the  iUtitude  w.us  30  000  feet.  My 
question  then  goes  to  the  point  as  to 
who  set  up  the.se  si)erifications  in  the 
first  place,  and  would  these  have  been 
overcome  throuph  this  program? 

Mr  PRICE.  First  let  me  answer  one 
section  of  the  gentleman's  point  deal- 
ing with  mihtary  usefulness.  I  have 
enumerated  In  my  :emarks  the  many 
military  uses  that  could  be  made  of  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  all  of  which  have 
been  prescribed  and  .stated  as  require- 
ments for  different  t\pes  of  mamied  air- 


craft now.  The  military  Ieader.s  will 
say  that  these  are  important  missions  (or 
manned  aircraft  and  I  can  think  of  no 
aiiplane  more  suitable  to  fill  the.se  mis- 
sions than  one  that  would  ha^'e  un- 
limited range  and  endurance 

As  for  the  criteria,  the  criteria  of  35.- 
000  feet  and  1,000  hours  engine  life  and 
so  forth,  was  .set  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself,  and  under  that  criteria  we 
were  in  an  orderly  program  eeaied  to- 
ward the  objective  set  forth  in  tl.is  cn- 
teila.  And,  I  might  say  in  th<?  past 
year  all  of  these  objectives  were  being 
izradually  met  and  the  program  \.as  on 
a  sound  basis  and  gave  hope  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  we  would  have  a 
plane  in  the  air  based  on  those  ciitena 

During  the  past  year  many  milestones 
were  crossed  in  the  nuclear  propulsion 
program. 

It  was  a  good  year  foi  the  prouiam 
Then  suddenly  there  were  new  c.-iteria 
set  up,  criteria  that  the  head  of  the  Air- 
craft Nuclear  Propulsion  Branch  knew 
nothing  about  until  he  was  infoiTiied  of 
It  in  a  meeting  before  the  Research  and 
Development  Committee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Ener^-y  This 
would  indicate  that  the  new  criteria 
must  have  been  rigged — at  least  in  my 
opinion — to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
achieve  initial  nuclear  flight  and  to  pro- 
vide an  excuse  for  canceling  the  pro- 
cram 

Mr  DADDARIO.  But  the  pojit  is 
that  the  requirement.s  of  this  plane  as 
originally  set  out  m  accordance  wi:h  the 
specifications  propKjsed  were  being  ad- 
hered to;  this  w  as  all  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  achieve  in  the  first  instance. 
and  those  ob.iectives  were  achieved' 

Mr.  PRICE  Definit,ely  Under  this 
ciiteria  we  would  within  the  next  2*j 
years  have  had  an  entirely  new  anframe 
flying  on  nuclear  energy,  nuclear  propul- 
sion. And  it  would  have  been  a  plane 
that  would  have  been  useful,  it  would 
have  been  able  to  do  several  missions 
But  they  make  quite  a  bit  of  to-do 
about  military  u.sefulness.  My  position 
is  that  until  we  do  have  the  first  plane 
in  the  air  we  will  never  know  the  full 
potential  of  it.  militarily  or  in  any  other 
way — the  full  potential  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  aircraft. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  agree  with  the 
'.:entleman  from  Illinois  and  I  should 
like  to  have  his  comment  on  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  this  program  has 
gone  up  and  down,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  funded. 
Could  the  gentleman  give  us  the  back- 
ground of  that'-' 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging and  distiessing  It  has  been 
plagued  by  mdeci.sion  through  the  yeais 
The  program  is  about  13  years  old  now. 
Of  course,  in  tlie  early  days,  it  was  strict- 
ly basic  research  but  in  recent  years  had 
greater  effort  been  put  into  it  and  had 
more  decisive  action  been  taken  with 
regard  to  it,  we  could  have  had  a  nu- 
clear-powered plane  in  flight  today 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Then  we  have  had 
a  sort  of  yoyo  approach  to  this  from  a 
funding  point  of  view.  If  it  had  been  a 
steady  approach,  you  could  have 
achieved  in  the  past  the  technical  ac- 
complishments which  have  been  i)roven 


over  the  last  2  years  and  could  have  had 
a  strong  and  up-to-date  program? 

Mr  PRICE  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  am  concerned, 
too.  wit  hi  a  remark  made  by  tne  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  as  to  the  po;isibiIlty  of 
this  type  of  plane  being  developed  by 
other  countries  and  I  refer  to  the  hear- 
ings held  m  March,  at  pat-e  1101,  when 
the  :-'entleman  a.sked  a  question  of  Gen- 
eial  White.  Referring  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  the  gentleman 
thought  it  was  inevitable  that  a  plane 
of  this  kind  would  eventually  be  de- 
veloped.   He  said: 

It  is  inevitable  that  somebody — and  I  hope 
It  will  be  this  country — will  exploit  U  to  the 
maximum. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  phrase  "will 
exploit  it  to  the  maximum."  Ls  any 
other  country  exploiting  this  program 
to  the  maximum  at  this  tune'!' 

Mr.  PRICE  I  do  not  know  whethei 
Nou  could  say  that  any  other  counti-y  is 
exploiting  it  to  the  maximum,  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  another  country  exploit- 
ing it.  working  on  it  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  had  that  information  by 
word -of -mouth  from  some  leaders  in 
other  countries  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  nuclear  propulsion  program  I  have 
a  copy  in  my  office  and  have  had  it  in 
my  office  for  4  years,  of  a  publication 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Union  "Nuclear 
Engines  for  Aviation  Purposes  "  We 
may  assume  that  with  that  publication 
having  been  put  out  over  4  years  ago. 
they  must  have  had  several  years  of 
acti\  ity  in  research  and  development  on 
nuclear  aircraft  propulsion  in  order  to 
a.ssemble  the  material  found  in  that  pub- 
lication So  we  can  be  certain  that  for 
a  period  of  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  years 
anotlier  countr>'  has  been  working  on 
nuclear  propulsion 

It  would  not  surprise  me  a  bit  that 
instead  of  waiting  to  make  an  announce- 
ment of  a  single  flight  some  day  they 
might  surprise  us  with  a  flight  of  a 
squadion  of  atomic-powered  planes 
around  the  world. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr,  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  PRICE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  First.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Gentleman  on  his  lonr- 
standme  interest  in  this  aircraft  nucleai 
propulsion  program.  I  have  shared  with 
him  many  hundreds  of  hours  of  briefings 
and  hearings  which  we  have  had  on  this 
sub.iect  over  the  years  I  have  always 
believed  that  his  position  was  a  .lUf^tifi- 
able  position,  and  I  certainly  approve 
of  It 

I  certainly  repret  veiy  much  that  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  that  we  now  in 
effect  stop  this  program  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  matter  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr  Dad- 
DARio  I  has  been  discussing,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  another  nation  has  un- 
doubtedly been  working  on  this  particu- 
lar plan  T  had  felt  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  invested  m  this 
project,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
technology  was  progressing  as  well  as 
it  has  been  we  should  continue  and  put 
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an  airplane  in  flight  which  would  be 
nuclear  propelled,  and  that  it  made  lit- 
tle difference  whether  it  was  supersonic 
or  subsonic. 

I  had  felt  that  from  a  propat^anda 
standpoint  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  lo 
iret  another  first  in  scientific  achieve- 
ment would  be  a  very  bad  thinK  It 
would  cause  us  to  lose  prestii^'e  throu^h- 
out  the  world.  I  can  imaginr  in  my  own 
mind,  certainly,  a  situation  m  which  the 
Soviet  Union  would  obtain  a  nuclear  pro- 
pelled plane  and  would  circumnavigate 
the  globe  a  number  of  times,  10  or  15 
times,  beaming  down  radio  mes.'-a-.'ps  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  propaganda  otTect  it 
would  have  on  the  Western  nation.s  and 
also  on  the  neutral-  or  .so-called  under- 
developed, have-not  nations. 

I  can  very  easily  imayino  a  message 
coming  down  from  these  plan'^'s  in  which 
the  Sov'et  Union  would  extol  the  great 
scientific  progress  of  their  nation  and 
would  admonish  the  uncierrioveloped  na- 
tions that  if  they  wanted  to  develop  into 
?reat  technological  capability  they 
.should  follow  the  pattern  of  industry 
that  the  Soviet  Union  follows  rather  than 
that  of  the  industrial  processes  and  gov- 
ernmental processes  of  the  free  world. 
It  would  make  an  almost  unanswerable 
propaganda  onslaught  on  the  minds  of 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  have 
feared  very  much 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  this  technology  which  has 
been  advanced  thus  far  will  be  author- 
ized to  go  further.  I  hope  that  before 
there  is  too  much  delay  the  United  States 
can  take  its  place  in  the  forefront  of 
this  stage  of  scientific  endeavor  as  it  did 
m  the  case  of  the  submarines  and  other 
nuclear  projects  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv  I 
thank  him  not  only  for  his  statement 
here  but  for  the  support  he  has  given 
through  the  years  to  this  projcrt  and  I 
pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  know  led  ee  of 
the  importance  of  this  project. 

The  gentleman  expressed  his  concern 
over  the  propaganda  value  this  would 
have  for  another  nation  to  have  it  first 
That  is  something  to  be  concerned  about. 
We  should  also  have  greater  concern  for 
the  military  advantage  this  would  give 
another  country.  You  can  picture  a 
squadron  of  nuclear -powered  planes  thai 
had  unlimited  range  and  unlimited  en- 
durance, that  could  stay  in  the  air  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  depending  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  crew,  that  could  fly  around 
the  periphery  of  our  country  What  do 
you  think  that  would  do  to  the  defense 
of  this  country?  We  not  only  have  to 
worry  ibout  our  northern  boundaries, 
our  early  warning  systems  up  in  that 
area,  but  would  be  concerned  about  the 
east  and  west  coast,  the  northern  bound- 
aries and  the  gulf  coast 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  to  commend  him  for  his  pro- 


found interest  and  his  excellent  work  in 
this  most  vital  program. 

The  cancellation  of  the  aircraft  nu- 
clear program  is  indeed  a  tremendous 
disappointment  tn  many  of  our  citizens 
\' ho  are  v  tally  conceined  with  the 
.security  and  defense  of  this  country  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  An 
analysis  of  the  rea.sons  i;iven  for  the 
actions  of  i  he  Defen.se  LK'partment  m 
recommending  this  cancellation  fa;l  to 
support  the  decision  that  has  been  made 
and  should  be  challenged.  Much  an- 
ta^oiu.sm  has  been  directed  to  this  pro- 
i,'ram  by  those  m  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  frel  that  the  nuclear-propelled 
an  era  ft  is  oo.solete  as  part  of  our  defense 
effort.  Thi.s  is  an  untenable  position  in 
light  of  requirements  for  an  airborne 
alert  system,  airborne  command  post.s. 
airborne  missile  launchers,  and  long- 
range  reconnaissance.  Manned  nuclear 
aircraft,  with  its  capabilities  of  unlimited 
rani'e  endirance  and  su(:)erior  payload 
capacuy.  could  p^'rform  without  the  need 
for  elaborate  tankers,  forward  bases. 
and  a  vast  and  costly  array  of  support- 
ing personi  e!  and  supply  lines.  These 
capabilities  answer  the  oft^^n-stated  De- 
partment of  Defense  position  that  the 
-A -plane  ha^  little  or  no  militarv-  value. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  .such  an  air- 
craft would  f>o.s.se.ss  a  high  degree  of 
military  u.sefulness  under  the  most  im- 
a-;inafive  r  )nditions  that  would  prevail 
in  the  woii  J. 

The  objectives  and  specifications  of 
the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion  program 
were  set  f^rth  by  the  Department  of 
Defcn.se.  ard  to  my  knowledge,  were  be- 
ing met  by  those  enga:,'ed  m  this  vital 
defen.se  project.  1  he  criticisms,  if  any 
sliould  ha\e  t>een  made,  should  have 
bo«^n  directed  to  the  Defen.se  I^epart- 
ment's  organization  which  set  forth  the 
criteria. 

The  history  of  the  program  reveals 
that  indecision  resulted  in  a  waste  of 
oime  and  money  and  prevented  the  pro- 
L'ram  from  b^in;^  furtlier  alons  at  this 
particular  time. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  that 
the  achievement  of  nuclear  flight  is  still 
very  remote  and  that  it  would  cost  at 
lea.st  a  billion  dollars  to  achieve  fir.st 
experimental  flii;ht.  It  Ls  my  under- 
standine  tlsat  a  propo.sal  has  been  made 
to  the  Def''n.se  Department  to  perform 
first  experimental  flight  within  a  few 
short  years  and  for  an  amount  consider- 
ably less  than  the  billion  dollars  men- 
tioned. 

The  goal  is  at  hand  and  its  achieve- 
ment will  be  the  birth  of  a  new  and  in- 
finitely promising  air  atre,  as  well  as  a 
.scientific  and  technological  achievement 
of  ereat  ma-rnitude. 

Mr  PRICP:  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  know  of  his  great  interest 
in  this  project,  and  I  appreciate  his 
support 

Mr  SCHERER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr  PRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  SCHERER  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  'o  compliment  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iov  the  splendid  efforts  they 


have  put  fortli  to  keep  this  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  progres.s.  I  ihmk  those  who 
have  opposed  them  in  this  have  made  a 
serious  mi.'^take 

Mr  DAUDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  DADDARIO  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  again  asked  General  White 
in  the  hearings  previously  referred  to  as 
to  his  opinion  of  the  military  applica- 
tion  of  such   an  aircraft  and   I   quote 

General  Whiti  A.s  to  a  military  applica- 
tion, the  first  thing  that  occur*  Ut  one  !• 
the  fact  that  with  nuclear  propulsion  you 
ran  have  practically  unlimited  endurance  In 
an  aircraft. 

That  opens  up  several  fields:  surveillance 
of  ocean  areas  and  land  .-xreas.  airborne  alert 
with  an  alrcmft  that  can  fly  for  dajrs  at  a 
time  carrying  misalles  or  bombs  ready  to  go 
m  on  an  Instant's  notice 

I  think  It  will  have  cominerclal  appltca- 
llon  some  dny 

At  that  time,  when  you  pre.ssed  your 
points  further,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
cutting  this  program  out  altogether  but 
of  deciding  on  carrying  out  one  part  of 
the  program  or  the  other — either  the 
dirc.-t  cycle  engine  or  the  indirect  cycle 
engine.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion .?s  to  V.  hat  the  attitude  of  the  House 
should  be  in  the  future  insofar  as  this 
program  Is  concrincd.  Should  we  pur- 
•sue  one  feature  of  this — the  direct  cycle, 
or  the  indirect  cycle,  or  both  or  none? 
Do  we  have  today  under  the  program 
as  put  forth  any  propulsion  of  a  nuclear 
nature  for  aircraft? 

Mr.  PRICE.  As  of  today  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  SecrAaiy  of  De- 
fense we  do  not  have  an  aircraft  nuclear 
propul.sion  program. 

The  gentleman  a.sked  what  I  would 
recommend.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  Congre.ss  support  of  an  aircraft  nu- 
clear propulsion  program  and  place  the 
culdance  of  the  program  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.<^.slon  with  a  direct  ex- 
pression from  the  Congress  that  we  want 
to  develop  an  aircraft  nuclear  program 
to  the  point  of  flight  test. 

I  do  not  believe  the  membership  of 
the  House  is  qualified  to  determine  what 
cycle  should  be  followed;  therefore  I 
think  we  should  pursue  both  cycles  until 
a  final  determination  could  be  made  by 
experts  in  the  field  as  to  which  cycle 
gave  promise  of  the  highest  perform- 
ance. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr    PRICE      I  yield. 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  the  position 
he  has  taken  and  for  the  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  he  has  made  here  today, 
which  shows  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  the  logic  behind  his  remarks  and 
the  importance  of  this  countiT  s  pur- 
suing this  goal  to  achieve  a  first  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  aircraft, 
not  only  for  the  obvious  reasons  he  has 
set  forth  as  supported  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  al.so  becau.se  it  is  of 
extreme  im{>oriance  to  the  military  .se- 
curity of  this  country  that  we  have  such 
aircraft. 
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Mr  PRICE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  I  thank  him  also  for 
bringing  up  the  reference  Uj  my  question 
of  General  White  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral White  mentioned  there  is  General 
Thoma-s  D  White.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  An  Force  He  not  only  made  that 
statement  but  he  has  made  other  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  development  of 
nuclear-powered  an  craft 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  those 
who  were  responsible  for  canceling  this 
program  that  there  was  no  military  use 
for  it.  that  it  was  riot  a  stated  require- 
ment of  the  Joint  Cniefs  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral White,  however,  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  It  is  true,  it  is 
not  a  specific  requirement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  because  you  have  a  pe- 
culiar situation  In  the  first  place  you 
have  no  atomic  plane  in  being,  but 
It  has  been  .set  dcwn  by  the  military 
authorities  as  a  matter  of  required  re- 
search and  development. 

We  have  had  m  litary  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Elnergy  for  several  years,  gentlemen  from 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  who 
have  stated  the  research  requirements 
for  nuclear-powered  planes,  and  they 
give  us  many  examples  of  uses  for  a 
nuclear-powered  plane  In  the  hearings 
to  which  the  gentlt  man  has  referred,  a 
situation  developed  of  the  need  for  re- 
search in  the  matter  of  such  a  plane,  the 
statement  being  mide  by  hmh-ranking 
naval  officers  that  such  a  plane  would 
have  a  very  definite  sphere  of  u.sefulne.ss 
and  importance  I  would  say  that  a 
blanket  statement  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  military  use  for  it  or  no 
military  requireme.it  for  it  is  not  ba.sed 
on  sound  grounds:  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  testimony  eiven  by  military  authori- 
ties before  congresiional  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  y.eld  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL AND   MEDICAL   PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  West  Virginia  iMrs. 
Kee  i  is  recotinized  for  30  minutes.  r 

Mj-s  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  ob.  ection. 

Mrs  KEE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  o.'er  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  presiding  as 
chairman,  has  recertly  completed  a  week 
of  hearings  on  the  general  operations  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  program. 

As  most  Member?  know,  this  is  the 
largest  medical  sy«;t<  m  in  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  170  hospitals,  plus  3  independ- 
ent domiciliaries.  This  system,  on  a 
given  day,  hospitalir-es  in  its  own  facili- 


ties 116.000  patients.  In  addition,  17,000 
veterans  are  cared  for  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration domiciliaries.  When  non- 
VA  facilities  are  involved  approximately 
140.000  patients  are  treated  each  day. 

Some  extremely  interesting  testimony 
was  received  by  the  subcommittee  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  appear  before  us  to  urge 
the  construction,  renovation,  and  mod- 
ernization of  Veterans'  Admini.stiation 
facilities  in  their  individual  States 

Our  leadoff  witness  was  a  member  of 
the  .subcommittee,  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Haley  of  Florida,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  his  bill,  H.R.  1772.  'which  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  1.000- 
bed  hospital  at  Bay  Pines.  Fla  Several 
of  his  colleagues  from  the  Stale  of 
Florida  aLso  appeared,  including  the 
Honorable  D.  R  "Billy"  Mat'toews  and 
the  Honorable  Charles  E  Bennett  The 
former  urged  api)roval  of  the  constiuc- 
tion  of  a  hospital  at  Gainesville,  where 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Florida  is  locate.  Mr.  Bennett  spoke 
on  behalf  of  a  hospital  at  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Tlie  Honorable  Dante  B  Fascell 
stressed  the  need  for  1,000  more  beds  at 
Coral  Gables,  Fla  Congressman  Cramer 
urged  support  of  his  bill,  H  R.  3741.  for 
1.500  additional  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla. 
All  of  these  Members  stre.ssed  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  facilities  in  the 
hospitals  in  Florida  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  quite  aware  of  the  in- 
crea.se  in  p>opulation  there — in  fact,  a 
sizeable  increase  has  occurred  m  both 
Florida  and  Califorma.  Some  relief  has 
been  afforded  in  both  States  but  im- 
doubtedly  more  will  be  required. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  Stat^  of 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Joe  M.  Kilgore 
and  the  Honorable  John  Young,  renewed 
their  plea  for  the  construction  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  .south 
Texas  and  in  this  request  they  were  sup- 
ported by  numerous  witnesses  from 
that  area  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee to  stress  the  need  for  more 
beds  in  the  area 

The  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  L.  Roudeevsh  and  the 
Honorable  Winfield  K  Denton,  both 
appeared  in  behalf  of  proposals  which 
■we  have  pending  before  the  committee — 
the  latter  to  urge  approval  of  his  bill, 
H.R,  3970.  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  500-bed  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Evansville,  Ind, 

The  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Thom.as  J  Lane,  urged 
approval  of  his  bill.  H  R  694,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration domiciliary  facility  m  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 
the  Honorable  Jtji.ia  Butler  Hansen. 
focused  attention  on  the  needs  of  the 
veterans  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Vancouver 

The  gentlemen  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inol'ye 
and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J  Rivers,  re- 
spectively, presented  the  unique  .situa- 
tion which  applies  tn  these  two  new 
States  where  new  authority  is  needed  to 
permit   non-servicc-connected    veterans 


to  leceive  hospital  care  in  contract  hos- 
pitals as  they  could  prior  to  these  two 
States  assuming  statehood.  They  did 
not  urge  the  construction  of  a  new  hos- 
pital in  either  of  these  States. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  f:om 
Puerto  Rico.  Dr  Antonio  Fernos-Isern. 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill.  H.R,  214,  which 
seek.s  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  750-bed  hospital  m  Puerto  Rico, 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  the  Honorable  Seymour  Halpepn, 
and  the  gentleman  from.  Nevada,  the 
Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring,  also  urged 
approval  of  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties in  their  particular  States  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able William  T.  Cahill. 

The  Honorable  Otis  Pike  renewed  his 
plea  for  a.ssLstance  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  Northport. 
Long  Island.  N.Y,.  where  82  percent  of 
the  patients  are  service  connected.  Sen- 
ator Javits  supported  his  House  col- 
league on  the  need  at  .this  installation 

Numerous  other  Members  of  the  House 
filed  statements  showing  their  interest 
in  this  field,  as  did  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Nfubergfk 

Sections  5001-5006.  title  38.  United 
States  Code — section  5002  specifically — 
already  provide  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  construction,  modernization,  and 
renovation  of  Veterans'  Admimstiation 
facilities,  but  the  subcommittee  has 
found  m  the  past  that  the  focusmg  of 
our  attention  on  the  needs  of  mdividual 
communities  is  particularly  helpful  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  be  impressed  w^ith  the  need  of 
these  individual  communities  and  take 
the  necessary  and  appropriate  action 
In  order  for  a  project  to  be  approved  it 
must  first  be  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  after  it  has  cleared  that 
agency,  the  President  must  specifically 
approve  the  necessary  authorization. 
Thereafter,  funds  are  requested  in  the 
budget  and  it  then  goes  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriation  channel. 

The  subcommittee  was  fortunate  m 
being  able  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Irvin  J.  Cohen.  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  professional  Services  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  who  related 
his  findings  and  experience  based  on  a 
9-week  trip  last  summer  to  England  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  determine 
what  was  being  done  for  the  aging  pop- 
ulation. The  subcommittee  was  much 
impre.ssed  with  Dr,  Cohen's  report  and 
IS  urging  him  to  publish  his  official  find- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  .subcommitt-ee  also  found  more 
than  unusually  interesting  the  remarks 
of  Mr  Joseph  Pauls,  who  described  the 
operation  and  the  hopes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the 
utilization  of  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  at  Hines.  Ill,  Mem- 
bers will  recogiiize  and  recall  that  there 
have  been  many  complaints  as  to  the 
operation  of  that  particular  facility,  in- 
sofar as  the  pi  x-essing  of  compensation 
ar.d  pension  checks  go.  However,  we 
can  all  be  happy  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  use  this  facility 
for  research  into  various  dread  diseases. 
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For  example,  the  Veterans  Admini.stra- 
tion  IS  presently  engaged  in  a  cancer- 
tumor  study  and  the  electronic  equip- 
ment at  Hines  will  make  this  study  much 
ea^sier  to  perform  and  in  a  briefer  period. 

A  full  day  of  the  hearings  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dr  Wil- 
liam S.  Middleton.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  entire  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  when  I 
say  that  I  think  that  he  .s  doir.L:  an  out- 
standing job. 

In  addition  to  ti.e  activities  of  our 
own  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  individuals  who  continually 
make  studies  of  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surcery.  In 
addition,  there  are  internal  audit.s,  in- 
spections by  the  area  medical  officers. 
and  visits  from  the  Genera!  Accounting 
Office.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the 
most  frustrating,  and  on  occasion  the 
most  disruptive,  forces  stems  from  the 
so-called  efficiency  expert^s  who  are  hired 
from  private  management  groups.  In 
recent  years  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  m  this 
fashion. 

The  most  recent  of  these  is  the  in- 
vestigation now  being  performed  at  the 
Bronx.  N  Y.,  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  It  was  authorized  m  the  VA 
last  year.  I  cannot  claim  anv  soecial 
knowledge  or  insight  into  the  njjcrations 
of  such  sui-veys.  but  I  fnd  it  rather 
shocking  that  an  organization  which 
prides  itself  on  management  surveys 
could  survey  a  hospital  the  size  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  Bronx  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital — 1.243  avera£;;p  daily 
patient  load — for  a  period  of  le.s.>  than 
a  week  and  then  make  a  Hat  stat-en.ent 
that  an  astronomical  sum  could  be 
saved  as  a  result  of  its  siu'vey.  I  firmly 
believe  in  Government  economy.  It  is 
essential.  If  the  savings  estimatr>d  could 
be  realized  at  this  one  hospital  it  would 
be  quite  an  indictment  of  the  top  man- 
agement of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

This  study  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  comm':,tce  by  one  of 
our  colleagues  from  the  Slate  of  New 
York.  In  addition  to  doubting  the  ulti- 
mate savings  which  may  flow  from  this 
investigation,  and  my  guess  is  that  there 
could  be  a  saving  of  3  or  4  percent  of  the 
figure  cited  by  the  efficiency  expert.s,  I 
question  the  propriety  of  allocating 
$168,000  for  such  a  study  With  funds 
so  badly  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
veterans  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  included  as  part 
of  any  budget  request  nor  was  it  the 
subject  of  any  discussion  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate.  I  feel  I  mu.st  express 
my  doubts  of  its  propriety.  When  one 
considers  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  regularly  surveys  the  op- 
erations of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system,  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample being  the  publication  of  a  3,200- 
page  volume;  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  also  makes  in- 
dependent checks;  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing internal  audit,  that  the  General 


Accounting  Office  is  making  spot  checks 
aroui^d  the  country:  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  experts  in  this  field; 
and  that  tie  stn-en  area  medical  offices 
arp  staffed  with  individuals  exceedingly 
competent  in  this  subject,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  em- 
ploying a  private  firm  with  little  or  no 
hospital  or  medical  experience  I  hope 
the  result  will  be  better  than  appears 
likely  at  the  moment.  Let  us  not  lose 
sicjht  of  the  importance  of  the  care  of 
sick  and  disabled  veterans 

The  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  is  al- 
ways happy  to  hear  the  representatives 
of  the  major  veterans'  organizations — 
the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  AMVETS.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  these,  a  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  testified. 

In  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
the  American  Legion,  it  was  indeed 
heartening  to  those  of  us  who  know  him 
and  hold  .him  in  such  high  regard,  to 
see  Mr.  Warren  MacDonald  back  on  the 
job  after  a  very  difflclilt  operation  and 
hospital  experience.  Wc  certainly  wish 
him  well. 

The  representative  of  the  American 
Le^'ion  brought  along  with  him  Dr.  Ir- 
VI :u  B  Biick.  their  chief  medical  con- 
sultant, who,  in  addition  to  serving  in 
this  capacity,  is  a.ssociate  professor  of 
medicine  at  Georgetown  University, 
consultant  for  gastroenterology  at  the 
clinical  center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  a  diplomate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Internal  Medicine  Dr. 
Brick,  in  testifying  and  commenting 
upon  the  vast  number  of  patients  which 
the  Veterans'.  Administration  ta"eats 
said : 

Tho  chenotherapeutic  program  for  triber- 
rulosls  with  the  use  of  ttiese  various  drug.'^. 
streptomycin,  and  isoniozid,  that  has  prac- 
tically emptied  m.nny  of  the  TB  hcspltals. 
:s  the  greatest  feat  In  thla  line  which  was 
accompUsh'Xl  hy  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion not  only  because  they  have  the  setup 
but  becaus"  they  have  the  patients  to  do 
these  studies  on  In  a  controlled  fashion 
This  alone  I  think,  ha^  more  than  paid  for 
nil  the  appropriations  to  the  Vct«ran8'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  last  10  years,  and  it 
is  of  value  not  only  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlistratlon  but  to  the  whole  country  be- 
cause the  advantages  from  this  type  of 
therapy  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
every  citizen  in  this  country  who  has  TB 
and    those   who   potentially   may  have  IB. 

This  is  indeed  heartening  to  hear  and 
equally  so  is  that  portion  of  the  final  re- 
port, "Action  for  Mental  Health"  of  the 
Joint  Comrai.^.sion  on  Mental  Illnes.s  and 
Health,  which  was  cited  by  the  American 
Legion's  national  rehabilitation  direc- 
tor. Mr  Joiin  J.  Corcoran: 

Thanks  to  Federal  appropriations,  the  VA 
.niental  ho6p,Ui;-s  h.ive  been  able  to  spend  an 
aver<i^e  of  112  a  d,iy  per  iiaLient,  compared 
to  an  average  of  about  14  a  day  per  patient 
in  State  h-  «;pitals.  With  this  amount  of 
m.ney,  as  we  have  seen,  the  VA  mental 
hfispitals  hsve  been  able  to  employ  twice 
as  many  perwns  per  patient,  have  been  able 
to  introduc  innovations  more  frequently 
In  the  theripeiitlc  environmen*  and  have 
been  able  to  undertake  more  Taming  and 
research    programs.       The.r    rnure    furiuiirtte 


financial  position  has  enabled  them  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  tyj>e8  of  treatment  and 
hospital  ward  management  not  so  freighted 
with  custodial  restrictions  or  so  dependent 
on  the  scarce  phychlatrlst  as  are  the  tra- 
ditional  patterns   of  State   hospital   stalling 

Tliese  statements.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  what  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  doing  in  the  field  of 
medical  care  for  our  veterans. 

Through  the  influence  and  hard  work 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teacue.  and  with 
the  support  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  2  years  ago 
the  President  announced  a  $&00  million 
program  for  the  moderni/atiun  and 
renovation  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  This  is  based  on  a  $75  million 
increment  each  year.  ThLs  was  a  great 
step  forward  and  the  benefits  will  be 
more  apparent  with  each  passing  day. 

Equally  important  in  this  connection 
is  providing  adequate  repair  and  main- 
tenance funds  and  here  again  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  has  been  con- 
tinually urging,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  with 
considerable  success,  the  granting  of  suf- 
ficient funds  for  these  purposes  With  a 
nlant  which  has  a  value  in  excess  of  $2 '4 
billion  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  good  busi- 
ness to  keep  it  in  top  operating  condi- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  was  advised  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  witnesses  that 
while  the  bed  ceiling  is  125.000.  at  the 
present  time  it  is  operating  only  120.500 
beds.  We  hope  that  this  figure  may  b<- 
increased  in  the  immediate  future  and 
particularly  do  we  feel  that  approxi- 
mately 2.000  vacant  beds,  which  the  com- 
mittee found,  could  and  should  6c  staffed 
and  utilized  as  soon  as  possible  Of  this 
2.000  figure.  614  wt  re  found  by  a  1  <H:ent 
.survey  of  the  commiitef^  to  tn-  suitable 
for  staffing  and  immediate  reactivation 
with  comparatively  .small  cost,  both  for 
physical  reactivation  and  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  patients. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  shortly 
plans  to  undertake  some  pioneering  work 
at  a  .so-called  restoration  center  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  ho.«!- 
pital  at  Hines.  111.  It  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  more  aged  and  infirm 
veterans  who  still  need  considerable 
care.  Some  experiments  along  this  line 
also  are  to  be  undertaken  in  Cleveland 
The  committee  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
such  a  program  since  it  means  more  and 
better  care  for  our  veterans.  We  hope 
that  the  experiment  will  be  utilized  to 
enlarge  the  program  as  the  facts  war- 
rant. 

In  the  above  connection  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  House  Joint  Resolution. 
73,  recently  reported  by  the  committee 
and  which  we  soon  hope  to  have  enacted 
into  law,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  needs  of  our  aging  veterans. 
This  will  provide  opportunity  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  new  and  different  types  of 
care  with  a  view  to  providing  better  care 
for  this  group  and  also  perhaps  to  keep 
them  in  their  own  homes  or  at  least  in 
their  own  surroundings  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time. 


We  have  also  biout;nt  to  Lhr  atUntion 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  so- 
called  circular  hospitals.  One  of  the 
memt>ers  of  the  subcommittee  visited 
such  a  hospital  n  southern  California 
last  fall  and  there  are  several  such  hos- 
pitals being  constructed  throughout  the 
United  States  The  most  recent  one  is 
underway  in  St.  I'aul.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals  does  not  consider  itself 
an  expert  in  matters  of  construction  but 
it  does  believe  that  anything  which  is 
alleged  to  save  34  percent  of  the  walking 
which  a  nurse  has  to  do  in  a  hospital 
is  worthy  of  careful  and  considerable 
investigation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  not  5hown  novel  leadership 
and  initiative  in  new  concepts  of  hospi- 
tal construction.  We  hope  that  our  in- 
terest in  this  activity  will  focus  attention 
and  serve  to  stimulate  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  this  field.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  inquiry  concerning 
plastic  walls — realizing,  of  course,  that 
all  Veterans'  Acministration  hospitals 
must  or  should  l)e  fireproof.  However, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  concepts 
in  medical  and  hospital  care,  careful 
consideration  mi;,'ht  t>e  given  to  provid- 
ing less  than  pennanent  construction  so 
that  these  new  cc>ncepts  could  be  readily 
adapted  for  immediate  use  and  l)etter 
care  of  patients. 

I  was  encouraged,  too,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  American  Legion  repre- 
sentative who  suggested  once  again  that 
we  consider  the  construction  of  conva- 
lescent cottages  or  homes  in  or  near 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  to 
perhaps  take  care  of  some  patients  who 
are  not  in  need  of  full  medical  treat- 
ment. In  this  connection  we  should 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  86, 
which  seeks  to  provide,  on  a  pilot  proj- 
ect basis,  loans  and  grants  to  veterans 
organizations  for  the  .-construction  and 
maintenance  of  installations  of  this 
type.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  hear 
from  the  repreientative  of  AMVETS 
that  his  organization  would  be  willing 
to  participate  in  such  a  program. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  which  ,scek 
to  increase  the  pay  of  the  professional 
men  and  women  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  One  of  the  bilLs 
is  based  on  an  average  of  the  recommen- 
dations by  the  managers  of  the  170  hos- 
pitals in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  system.    The  other  bill  was  ba.sed  . 


on  the  recommendations  of  the  seven 
art  a  medical  directors.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Robert 
A.  EvKRETT,  is  also  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1766.  which  seeks  to  give  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  discretionary 
authority  to  pay  higher  salaries  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  ceitam  remote 
stations  which  are  having  difficulty 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
doctors. 

The  committee  has  reported  and  the 
House  has  passed  H.R  858  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  slightly  higher 
salaries  to  managers  and  directors  of 
professional  .services  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ho.spitals.  This  was  done 
largely  in  recognition  that  it  is  good  and 
valid  management  principle.  I  cite  all 
of  the  above  to  indicate  the  interest 
which  this  committee  has  in  the  general 
subject  of  pay.  "recruitment,  aiid  reten- 
tion of  medical  personnel  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  is  vitally  interested 
in  this  subject. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  something 
constructive  in  this  field,  and  related  to 
this  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
greater  utilization  should  be  made  of 
laymen  ji  the  management  of  hospitals. 
As  an  example,  of  the  21  hospitals  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  only  3 
are  managed  by  doctors.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  pre.sently  has  50  lay 
managers  as  distinguished  from  medical 
IJeisonnel.  In  view  of  the  medical 
shortage  which  '"seems  to  grow  rather 
than  decrease.  I  feel  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  give  considerable 
consideration  to  fully  utilizing  services 
of  adequately  trained  laymen  for  these 
IK)sitions  while  making  it  possible  for 
doctors  of  medicine  to  practice  their  owm 
specialty  and  perform  the  services  for 
which  they  are  primarily  trained.  I 
hop>e  to  see  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  laymen  who  are  managers. 

Reference  was  al.so  made  during  the 
course  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  to 
Public  Law  86-639.  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
and  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the  pre" 
and  "p>o&t"  hospital  care  procram.  This 
law  permits  non-senice-connected  vet- 
erans, who  are  scheduled  for  admission 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
to  receive  prehospital  care,  tests.  X- 
rays,  and  soVforth.  prior  to  admission 
and  then  posthospital  care  in  the  form 


of  outpatient  treatment,  medication,  and 
so  foiih,  after  discliarge  from  the  hospi- 
tal. The  net  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  turnover  rat*  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  thus 
makin?  it  possible  for  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  treat  an  increasing  number  of 
patients.  The  program  has  not  been  in 
effect  long  enough  to  pennit  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation,  but  the  results  thus 
far  have  been  exceedingly  encouraging 

When  a  veteran  is  admitted  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  for 
a  non -service-connected,  nonemerpent 
condition,  he  is  required  to  file  an  adden- 
dum to  the  application  for  admission. 
which,  in  effect,  is  .1  statement  of  his  net 
worth.  The  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs has  looked  into  this  question  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  most  recent 
l)eing  the  study  performed  in  the  fail  of 
last  year.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
the  publishing  of  the  findings  as  a  part 
of  the  3.200-paee  hospital  volume,  which 
I  have  previously  mentioned  Insofar  as 
this  question  is  concerned.  t*»e  table 
showing  the  exact  results  are  found  on 
pages  1916A-1916D  of  this  study.  Ques- 
tions were  put  by  Meml^ers  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  during  their  tes- 
timony before  the  .subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  possibility 
of  estabhshing  priority  admission  proce- 
dures for  veterans  who  are  in  this  cate- 
gory. In  effect  this  would  mean  that 
veterans  who  have  greater  income  and 
resources  than  others  who  are  waiting 
for  admission  would  have  to  step  aside 
until  the  most  needy  veteians  have  been 
treated.  The  Veterans"  Administration 
is  studying  this  question,  and  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  continue  lis  interest  in 
this  field.  This  proposal  was  first  sug- 
gested by  a  representative  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  about  8  years  ago 

As  Members  will  readily  note,  this  se- 
ries of  hearings  was  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  I  believe  can  be  productive  of 
much  good  At  least  it  is  the  intent  and 
hope  of  our  subcommittee  that  such  will 
be  the  ca.se  "We  shall  have  to  continue 
to  work  hard  for  this  program,  because 
with  a  system  of  this  magnitude,  con- 
tinual study  and  support  is  absolutely 
essential.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  Veterans'  Administiation 
hospital  construction  program  and  the 
number  of  beds  by  State  per  1.000 
veterans.  ' 


Vtitrant    .UminUtrntion  hospital  conslruclion  prngrnm     Schr,l„h  of  projrcU  '  not  under  constrHclio,,  ft.  oj  Dec.  SI,  U)(W 


New  and  reitlacftTi<-nt  b<ei>itals: 
Atliinta,  (ia  .   ..  .. 

Bay  rin«.  Fla VJi'.'.'.'.'. 

Charlestoti.  S.f , 

ClovWand.  Ohio ',", 

I>ownpy,  III 

Mctnphb,  Tonn 

Miami.  Fla 

I»ii(j  lioach,  Paiif  . 

I>»  .OiiTPl.s.  Ciilif v.'.'.'.'. 

w>s»iiM,rtoii,  D.c ::: 

W  ckkI,  Wis „.„. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


aio.ho.1  OM*.S  ho((|4tat 

M6-b«l  (1M4S  bosptlal 

«0-bed  (}.\IAS  hoRpftal V.  '." 

a»-bed  (J.MAiS  iHjsptuU 

Re{4aoprneiit  ytroprwn,  phase  II... 

I,UJl)-li.Hl  O.MAS  hos|iit;U 

6004**:  (J.NJAS  lioespiUl 

M(><Iioii-l>ull(Iini;s  1,  2,  7,  aitd  8  (phase  II). 

«6(»-l»«Hl(i.MAH  hospttal 

•H*y\x¥i  (I.MAS  lio8()ltal .'.. 

l,2.V)-bc<<l  (i.MAS  hofipiud  (phase  D 


Flsrul  vnar 

Totelf«tJ- 

conslnii  ik>i» 

mated  coot 

»rhe<lul<»<l 

to  start 

T\oii»an4M 

fl4.  .Ull 

\*>A 

IS.2M 

IVKa 

12.300 

)»<•.' 

23,315 

\W\ 

9.  .VW 

l!»<a 

34,  ".^70 

IJX^ 

23,^3:; 

i'.«i;< 

1,035 

ISX.li 

2.\000 

ltM.4 

2a,  412 

lUfil 

2Me2 

I»&i 

i 
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Program  nn  I  ;.>'^>\tw.n 


::;:;q;::;:::::: 


M^HUruizatiuii  ciijeit-  prior  to  1961  profrftm: 

Hftori  MiuUnort),  Mlw j. 

Hroux,  NY. -i.-,.- 

HutTalo,  N'.Y u - ,- 

Chilllrotho.  Ohio L ^ 

Oiiyton.  Ohio     _.L 

Kfii»  Kuri.-on.  Mont 1....I 

Ki'(-<-)imtltj!l,  \'.^ [ 

i.iko  City,  KU L..., 

l.«ht«noii,  I'a.. 

MiL-kogif.  Otla.- J 

I  )li'»-ii,  NO J 

,    I'lrry  I'omt,  Mtl ,.. 

I  1)0.    .„.. 

Tiifon,  .\ri7. 

!'»'l  iiio<k>nii7.itk)H  propram: 

I!  ilflr  Tr..  k.  Midi 

'■'.  ir,-;\.!l»   !'  ■ 

I>i!r-illv.  ft 

I  i.  ■>  .\Ii.ii)<  >,  Idvva.    

!■'!.. in  4X>tl.~-.  Ind ._    . 

kllDWlil.-.  \o\V\\ 

l.iui-uin.  Nolir 

lo-  Mic.Ir^,  Caltf. 

M  '  1 : 1  r  ri  ISO ,  N .  \ 

\i  w  Urknns,  L4J  .. 
Clio  Alto.  C;Ulf.. 
I'hiliKloIi.hln.  P:i. 

dan  FruiKl-<cu.  Calif .^. 

Seattle,  W^usli ...L 

^f  I-ulvc't.i,  Ciilif 

I'liskoetH', -Ma- - 

1  "  -  :.iixlrniiz;ilion  nrojtram: 
K or'  ir.irri-on.  Slont 
l.:iko  rity,  KI:i     ... 

r<>gus,  Maino 

\\hitL  RiviT  Junction,  Vt - 

Other  improvrmt-nt'!  i>ro)of<'"  prior  to  IWI  pro- 

AUkuiv,  N   V       -.-. 

IVr 

\iiii  .\rt)f)r.  .\!ich 

tSath.  N.Y 

r.ay  FMnrs.  Fla 

Hrwtnn.  Nfriss   

I   tiK-ieo.  111.  (W.S.) _. 

I   .■  li  ';  ,t>ies.  Fla 

I  ><m  rr,  Colo                         _       __       ,          .  _ 
Kust  Or.mcf.  \.J J.4 

HitKs.  !I!  _ 

(■i.luiiar>fili>.  In<l.  (OM). 


H 


K.uisik;  Cifv.  .\lo. 
[..itp  f  :'y,  F!.    ... 

I,(Aiii'.'ii-)ii.  Kv    

l.iiiioiii.  .\chr 

I.o<  Anufk  <,  I  'alif. . 
Nf  imcipolis,  Minn 
\.  '■■    Vork.N.Y... 

I'o 

\nrrlii»or'.  N'.Y _  

<  'klalioHia  Cify,  Okia 

I  >iiuilij,  .\"t.r _    .   

Ciciminni! .  \  a. . 

>iilt  l„ikr  Ciry,  Utah 

fan  Kranei.-'c-o,  Calif j 

San  hian.  1'  R ,._ 

Shn^viport,  I,a... « 

Suunwtint,  N'.Y ^ 

\Va*l.-<worth    K.S.).  Kans *^ 

Wa'lswortb,  Kuns i 

W  i.-hini."on,  DC 

NVichi';*,  K:ia- 

!tn-r  imf)rM\ I'nients  prograi»: 

\':jii'r,i.  >>.»   

l'.inu!n;;ti.ini.  Ala , 

iJutler.  Pa . 

CliillicottK-,  Ohio _ 

Fort  Lyon.  CoIo 

Kansas  'ity.  Mo. 

I,rt)anan.  Pa 

IK)       ...^ 

Liitlo  K.M-k.  .\rk ♦ 

I.i\(Tniori'.  Calif , 

.M'i'lison.  Wis +  .. 

MlLskosifo,  Okia + 

North  I.ifslt-  Itock,  Ark j... 

I'.rry  Pomf.  \\'\ 1.. 

Pliiladt'iT>hia,  Pa.       

I'hot'niT,  \T'./ . 

fitf<it,.:r.'h.  Vi     

.<jlt  Lako  City,  Utah 

I   Sau  Fernando.  Calif 

'    St.  Cloti'l,  .Vinn 

To«ni--.  \!  ^LP"    

Do     „ 

'I'uJHaloosa,  AJa 

Wtco,  Tex 

Do 

VNaiisworth,  Kans 

l!fi2otlier  im[>rov(  ments  prugrsm: 

AlUmy.  .N'.Y 

Vnn  .Artx)r,  Mich - 

rJaltimor-,  MJ. 

Birmingham.  .<to 

rtrettksviUc.  Ohio 

HutTalo.  .\.Y 

I  Se<-  footnotf  at  on<l  of  t«bl<». 


.Modortiiralion  titiildinir  1;  twidition  to  hniUling  117  for  V.VIR 

Additions  and  alterations  for  rest-arch  laboratory.       . 

Modcmlio  steam  dixtrilmtion,  a<idlitons  and  alt^rration.^  to  lauiidr>- 

N'ew  electric  t>lant,  connecting  corridors,  replace  elevators. ...... 

M(Hleruization  plia-sc  I,  hospital  l>tiil<^lini!,  ulteratioiis  to  dining  hall  and  kitclien. 

Mo<lornl7.ation  proprani.  phase  M     . 

Alterations,  hnildinp  3X     .   

.Vlterations,  htiililiiigs  •.'  and  17  for  diiiinR  facilities 

.\dditions  and  iinprovcnu-nt.s  to  dinlnf!  liall  and  kitrhen,  Intlldinir  '.'4 

Ad(litions  and  altemtions,  pha.se  I   .  .  . 

Altera) ions  aud  iulditioiis  to  O.MS  huihiini:,  s^waee  <li.s|Misal 

HehaWlitate  I.' tmildiMt" 

.Vlterations  jml  ailditions  lo  t>«dl<lhi)!>-  I.  :<.  I,  and  30 

Allerafion.s  t«>  ri-<-reali«)n  huildio)::  elo^- and  lieat  corridor 
.\dditif)n  to  l:iiiiidr>  ,  pance.  f;ife  .s<-rvl«'»'  hidld{li|!      .        . 

Modcrniration  proermi.  i>lKise  III  '^..     

Alterations  to  IxiildiiiK.s  I.  2,  'A.  and  4:  n-iila<e  eiiM-trie  distriluilittn     . 
Rcelonal  oflire  and  lii>f;pilal  rliiiie  con.soUdatlon. 

Cliaiicl  .  - .  .     -- 

Mtxierni/alion  |>n>in'«in.  plMi.s«- II 

Si)ecial  ailivitie.s  biiildiiii;  Hi.'..  elm|>e1  nml  NP  hulldliif; 

Antoniatic  sprinklers.  17  tiiiildiiifs  ... 

Kcpional  oilin-  and  hospitid  elinte  eon.«oli<liition  iiixl  IxhI  adititioii. 

Mtxlerniiafion  of  hiiildinus  101  thnxiph  Itt".;  110.  137,  a(V>      

.\ir  eonditiopini:  for  eliiiind  l:!l>or.itor> .  CSS  and  Ki-iM-ral  lahor.itorjr 
N<  XV  citnicid  I'uildliii:  and  regional  oBWt  i-onsoltd»tk>n 

.Vinnml  restiireh  lal>oratory        . .     . .         

.\lterati<>ns  fiir  re.vanh  and  aninni  laWiratorlcs    . 
Mfxlerin^c  biiildinifs  RSaivl  fi!«  

.\lterations  building!  HI         .     ..     . 

Alterations  building  •■••.>:  rtnidsi,  walks  and  (Kirkine 
RepLnco  e\i«tin(r  boiler  plant    .       . 
.tltemtion     Old   idditions  to  Imihlini:- 


I.sol:''c  Ir.iiis,  o|>rr.  suite,  buildinc  I 
Kpii  rpeiH-.V  L'l  'lerator 

Stoi  in  si'wer  and  erikdine  .      . 

Alterations  1.0  bnildine^  HI,  7''>.  and  va  ., 

Conversion  for  i'Ut  additional  b<-<ls 

Additions  and  alterations  fc.r  research  lationitory   . 
.^Iteritions  to  VP  unit;  conversion  of  isolation  ward 

X-Hay  for  snrcery . 

K\I«nd  rrs«:irfh  facilltirii ,. 

Research  l.ibfintory    

Alterations  fur  (Tincer  res«':ircli  .  .._.._ 

MaiiiteniHict;  of  .s|iin.d  conl  injur}-  HunLi 

Research  lal*>ritorj- 

Recovery  f'tit-s    -     - - 

Fire  stairs  and  smoke  Uirriers.  iHiildinc  fH 

Conver>lon,  100  tvxls.  Nl*  In  <IM  

Fire  eseai*' ironi  2d  (1<>*)r.  Imildlnc  :;    . _. 

Animal  Inlioralory 

Ad<l!fions  and  alterations  for  re«4-arrh  Inbanitorjr. . . 

Modify  ftir  eoiiditloninc  in  of)eralinp  .suite 

Ani'tial  lalwiratftry ,  .  .   .  .       ... 

Clinical  alterations 

Re.s<'arch  facilities 

.Mt4'ration.s  to  radloi.soiofie  lahon»lf>ry 

.Mieraiions  for  spinal  Cfird  Injury  wards 

-Animal  lab<)ratorv. . .  . 

E'en  stairs,  biiildiniis  1,  4,  .'i.  8.  awl  )2.    

.Mr  conditloninc  for  oiv^ratinf:  suite.  buiktln{203 

Alterations  for  d'-ep  therapy  room 

Ncw-.aewaee  treatment  plant.. ., *, 

Alterations  to  boiler  plant : • 

SfR'cr  connection  ........ 

Alferatton.s.  biiikllnR  6,  for  rc^Bfch  (atility..... , 

.•*iir!.'iea!  rr'coTtry  suite , 


Fiscal  yenr 
Total  esti-  Iconstruelion 
mated  (x>*tt  \  .•wbeduieil 
to  start 


Eineritenc.v  repairs,  main  dining  lutll  and  kii«lien,  iHiildira:  lo 

Air-condition  X-ray,  eeueral  and  research  laboratories 

.Automatic  sfvinklers.  .irea  of  bnildinfS , .  . 

Chapel 

.\ni»nal  research  laboratory 

Chapel 

.\lter:if)o'is  \i)  l>iiildine  19  for  2S-hcd  ward i. 

Anini.Tl  research  laboratory 

Additional  e\it.  buildiuj;  2 . 

.Animal  research  lat>orntory .. .„•. 

R«-nio*lel  CSS  unit A 

Chapel : 

fiO  fire  d<v»rv  nul  smoke  Iwrriers. 

Enlarre  nir-conditione<l  operating  suite .. 

Central  oxygen  «<ystem  . . .'I, 

Improvements  to"  allercy  clinic I.I, 

Manual  arts,  therapy  shop 

Connection  to  I-os  Angek^  sewer  system .„.. 

Chapel 

New  elevator,  PAN  building  207 ..L 

Replace  fre  alarm  system 

Chapel 

Otitpaficnt  clinic,  VARO 

Xew  cbai^l 

Additional  erif  forsursery.  huildinj;  91 .. 


Animal  laltoratory 

Alteration  to  X-ray  and  electronic  outlets 

.Automatic  elevator  controte .«. 

Enclose  roof  exercise  area... 

Convalescent  ward  to  sfiecW  serrtces  acttvlttas. 
Storm  sasb. 


ThonMiiii 

t\.  'M» 

i<r.i 

305 

I9I.J 

2«4 

I '.•!■•.• 

i.an 

I'N.I 

2.475 

IWil 

.'kMO 

IWI 

a./77 

IWI 

M2 

iwd 

N74 

lUt.l 

»S 

i«fr.' 

t,tm 

ifti.- 

i.»« 

IMd 

i.Ttm 

1WV-' 

i,ao4 

lOir.' 

3» 

lora 

.•UK 

1<«VJ 

4,134 

ItM't-J 

ZM3 

IWi2 

an 

IMS 

S3I 

l»fil' 

3,  MO 

ivbi: 

4.M9 

IMr.' 

3U 

IWi 

2.M5 

lOfC 

4.793 

IW? 

4.V9 

lWi2 

♦..  HJ,', 

ItNi2 

:m 

IWI? 

.12fi 

1  *•,•.» 

ZI4I 

I(MJ 

HTO 

iMa 

!m 

IMS 

.'*". 

i«a 

2.  \v> 

iwa 

.'.1 

IMl 

143 

IMI 

.'« 

IMl 

ton 

IMt 

2S0 

ms 

an 

igAz 

n 

lOAl 

V 

1961 

» 

1961 

270 

IWI 

42 

IHf.l 

136 

IWlt 

300 

1961 

4.'. 

1963 

3.'. 

1961 

I7-.' 

1962 

41 

1961 

4» 

1961 

17:. 

1962 

43 

1961 

I«l 

1961 

Vtt 

196-.' 

» 

1961 

42 

1961 

Ttt 

i9ft.' 

73 

I9rd 

•7 

19bl 

M 

1961 

7» 

19CI 

271 

1961' 

.'16 

1961 

IW> 

\%KS 

3t 

I9rd 

•r. 

i9r.i 

in«» 

mi 

70 

1961 

134 

1961 

sou 

196-.' 

234 

196.1 

r7 

IW.I 

343 

1962 

tm 

1961 

243 

1061 

:ii 

IWl 

282 

1961 

t6 

1961 

ay8 

196-.' 

43 

I'd 

w 

1962 

117 

1961 

M» 

1961 

133 

I9f>l 

MS 

1961 

200 

1962 

35 

1961 

11 

1961 

an 

1962 

» 

1961 

aas 

1962 

42 

1961 

SM 

IMS 

au 

xva 

S3 

1962 

*» 

1963 

206 

1962 

124 

1063 
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Wierann    AtiminiKfrntfon  hospital  ron«frt«t<ton  pro-am —Sc^mlule  oj  projccU  '   nut  un^icr  c<tn->tr„.'ii„H  a*  of  Dec.  St,   /.9«a— Continiioti 


ProfraDi  and  location 


Hullir.  Pa       

('•narKlaifnia.N.Y 

Do 

Chfc«i»,  IIL  <W.8.) 

Cincinnati  Ohio 

1>«IUl<,  Tej 

IVnvfr,  CoH» 

Krti-.  !•»     .  _ 

Ilol  ."■prinitJi,  S.  l>»k 

Indini  «|>olt»,  Ind.    . .... 

Iron  Mnimtmtn.  Mich 

I>iui5villr,  Ky 

I.y(Ba.NJ 

.NcirthpoiuN.Y 

Omaha.  N>t«r  . 
Pitl-bureh.  Pa 
Providence.  R. 
Sail  I^ie  City 
.-'eittllr,  W  a.sh  .. 
SyTacuse.  NY 
Wihrmrton,  IVI 


eni'Mon 


<OM)..-.. 

.Vt 


MMiatery.  buUdtey  I.- 
•^r-if^Vr*   bdUdlniR  1,  3,  a,  4,  ^  SpUTiil  36.^^1.11 

>  •  •!  o|.eralln|t  suite 

^  '  exerri.se  area 

Air-roiidtUOB  i»U>ratorv,  CSS  and  X-»av 

X-ray  faciUtirs.  Imildin'i;  2;  audio  clinic,  bulMing  I 

EDertnc  outlets.  X-ray  o|i«ratinf  roomsi.. ... 

.Anton, utir  elpval«ir  coiitrnlf ...... 

Air  coiulilMtnint:  for  optnttmc  .suite . .. .. 

ReniiHle!  nurst^  st  ition.«.  l>tiildin|!  3.... III. I 

.Anton. alio  eW'Tatnr  conlrofe ........ 

AddilHH)  iHJilduie  lb  (radKHM>to|r) „ .. 

Sjirniklen'.  1 1  taiiUIiiif- 

Fin-  «tiiiiikk T'.  n  i.-^t  I'.Hneouj  a^pa^  of  bulidii^r  . 

nneli>»4- roof  ekirriM- aica . 

Animal  researcb  lalmrntorj-......^. ,.....,..,. 

.Adilll ion  for  neoTery  suite..... . 

Kim  I<is4' walkaa>  .  .    '... . 

.AiitotT.aticek-vat<»r  eontmb: 

Rkrloiial  oiler  nn<l  bo^'italrlinif  corsoHdattsin 
Akitomaiie  ek>valor  cmiirol* 


. — . .  ♦  - 


Ktscalyear 
Total  esti-  ["rinstnhtion 
mated  cost  |  srhc<lule<l 
to  start 


;isi 

36 

71 

54 

147 

sn 

«2 
47 
77 
27 
.V 

319 
34 
:•« 
.•» 

19f< 

149 
M 

IIH 

im 

III 


lOlwt 
19X2 
I9«U 
IW3 

im 

IMZ 

t«« 

I96X 
1962 

tuns 

I9K{ 
I9K2 

19*V.' 
I9R2 
l<W.t 
I9»>:< 
tva 

I96» 

I9ti2 


'  Includes  only  tlK.s<'  [.roKct-  costing  in  exctss  o.'  tiT.au  each  for  •  liieh  a  |<oitioj)  or  all  of  ll«-  fumls  have  leen  a|iwo|>rial«-.l  or  air  l<einr  tr'nicsled  in  Um  nsctil  xcar  I«>i^ 

t^Jfl^Ct.  ' 


The  table  below  relates  beds  In  VA  hospi- 
tals to  the  Teterans  population  of  each 
State     It  does  not  represent  the  ratio  of  the 


nunnber    of    veterans    hospitalized     in    each 
State  to  the  veteran  population  of  tjie  State. 


Eligible  veterans  are  > 
piUaU  withuut  regaru 


■.-..-il-.zrd   .11  VA  bos- 
bWt  Ix-uudiU-ies. 


Red*  in   1.1  kospitoh  hy  State  prr  l.fKM)  rrtiraun  as  of  ))ec.  31,  lOdO, 


HoaiAal  by  Stale 


\>teTan 
{  |«t|>ubilioti 

|(llH>U.S;illds> 


Total .„*.-.. 

.AlaUtma 

Ala»ka 

Art  zona 

.Arkansas ., 

Callf<»rnla     

ColonMio      ...,; ....... 

ConnKlliiil _. 

1  Vlaw  an- .    . 

District  of  Columhte 

Kl.^^l.la 

Ofonda 

Hawaii 

IdHlto .._ 

Illinois 

In<li.tna.  ............ .. 

loaa „..„ .. .. 

kitnsu*. 


Kentucky 

l/ouisiana . 

Maine 

MvyllMMl 

Ml— chtiaeVtalllllllllllllll 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiM^fii 

Montana "...I 

Vebrask*. 

Nevada 

New  Hamiwhirr 

New  J*^"*') ... 

.N'ea   Meii(t> , 

New  'Sork 

North  CaroUiM 

North  Dakota 

(Jliw „ 

Oklahoma 

Orrron .. 

I'rnnsylvania 

I'lMTtO  Rut) . 

KUxle  Island 

Sfaiih  Cartdtna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Te»a» .....„...._...... 
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'  'Mxratinp  beds  by  type  per  1,000  veterans  may  not  e<jutl  total  due  to  roundtiif . 
3  K\elu«M«  velerun  jiopiUutton  in  terrUoneii  and  possessions, 
•  Kxclude.sbedcapacltf  at  V.AlI.ban  Juan,  P.R. 
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FEDERAL  COMMUiNICATIONS 

COMMISSION 
t 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tfinpoip  Under 
inevious  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr  Springer  i  is  rec- 
oi;nized  for  30  minutes 

P.E  jRC.\NLZATION     PLAN     N' >       J     ON     THE     FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS      COMMISSION      SHOULD      BE 

D^s^pp'',^vED 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  21  of  thus  year,  the  President 
sent  down  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage on  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Governmtiit  Operations  is 
having  hearings  on  t!u>  plan.  For  2 
days  this  week,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce heard  the  inembers  of  the  Fed- 
t-riil  Communication.s  Commission  in 
testimony  with  reference  to  the  plan. 
For  a  good  many  days  before  that,  it 
nad  been  known  generally  that  the  Com- 
mission Itself  was  opposed  to  the  plan  by 
a  .5-to-2  vote.  Members  who  were  rep- 
resentatives of  both  parties--Demc)crat 
and  Republican — on  the  Commission 
disapproved  the  plan  and  believed  that 
it  was  not  an  effective  way  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  needed  flexibility  in  the 
Commission 

I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  from 
Members  of  Con;.;ress  relative  to  the  plan 
that  I  have  decided  to  take  this  hour  to- 
day on  the  floor  to  give  what  I  believe 
are  he  fundamental  reasons  why  this 
plan  should  be  disapproved  by  the 
Hcise  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say  will 
answer  the  many  qu^'stions  that  have 
been  put  to  me  and  will  clai  ity  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  the  succinct 
points  with  reference  to  this  plan. 

The  Federal  Comnninications  Com- 
mission was  created  to  perform  ceitain 
regulatoiT  and  licensing  functions  with 
resp>ect  to  the  use  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion and  to  exercisf  ix)!icymaking  au- 
thority which  we  he'p  in  the  Congress 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  as  an  indrprndenf 
agency  of  Governmen' 

That  same  Congres.s  dfcidt-d  tD  estab- 
lish this  as  a  nonpartisan  independent 
commission.  It  is  jiist  as  important  to- 
day as  It  was  then  that  this  Commi,ssion 
be  free  ffom  ix)litics  or  from  Executive 
pressures 

The  plan  as  sent  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  concentrate  uniirecedented 
power  in  the  Chairman.  The  Chairmar: 
him.self  has  indicated  that  h*^  would  a.sk 
that  there  be  a  fran.sfer  of  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Chairman  For  fhis  pur- 
pose. I  quote  from  section  II  of  the  Re- 
organization Plan: 

There  are  hereby  trnnst'Tred  frnm  the 
Commission  to  the  Cln,iirm:in  of  the  Com- 
mission the  functions  of  the  Ccimmisslon 
with  respect  to  the  ;issignmf>nt  c)f  Commis- 
sion personnel,  including  Commi<:sioners  to 
perform  such  functions  ;i.s  may  ii  ive  been 
delee.ited  by  the  Commis-sion  f)  Cominls- 
sion  personnel,  including  Commissioners, 
pnrsiianr  ro  section  I  of  rhi.>  r?or_':ii::/.,ition 
plan. 

The  Chairman  has  mdicau-d  that  he 
intends  to  take  the.se  functions  when 
delttjated  to  him  by  the  Commission  and 
in   a  speech  which   he  made  bf^fore  the 


National  Asvsociation  of  Broadcasters 
he  indicated  that  he  would  use  this  au- 
thority quite  stringently. 

In  that  same  speech,  he  indicated  that 
►he  intended  to  take  charge  of  program- 
ing. That  speech,  together  with  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  alarmed  many 
of  us  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Agencies,  becau.se  of  the  vast  im- 
plications involved. 

This  concern  became  so  great  that 
as  a  result  of  our  hearings  during  this 
last  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Agencies  went  on  record  as  being 
oppo.sed  to  the  Reorganization  Plan  No 
2  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
concern  generally,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial.  The  Wrong 
Path  to  Greatness."  from  the  May  15 
issue  of  the  magazine  Broadcasting,  and 
an  editorial  of  this  last  week  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "The  Television 
Wasteland." 

I  From  BroadOasting  magazine,  May  15.  1&61  | 
The  Wrong  Path  to  Gre.atne.ss 

The  true  condition  of  broadcasting  lies 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  described 
last  week  during  the  rinnual  convention  of 
fl\e  N.^B 

BrondCiisting  Is  nof  nearly  as  bad  as  FCC 
Chairman  Newton  Mlnow  pictured  It 

It  is  better  than  N.^B  President  LeRoy 
Collins  thinks  it  Is 

It  l.s  not  nearly  ;is  gocKl  :»s  It  is  believed  to 
be  by  the  broadcasters  who  winced  at  Mr 
Collins  and  cried  in  rage  at  Mr    Mlnow. 

If  any  of  the  major  speakers  could  be 
said  to  have  ldentlfie<l,  with  accuracy,  the 
nature  of  brtmdcastlng  tcxlay.  it  was  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Broadcasting,  said 
^he  President,  who  must  be  acknowledged  as 
;in  expert  on  fhe  subject,  is  the  "most  power- 
iiil  and  effective  communlcntlons  force  yet 
designed.'  but  it  has  an  opportunity  to  be 
even  more  powerful  and  effective. 

That,  it  .seems  to  us.  sums  up  broadcast- 
ing at  this  point  of  its  evolution.  It  is  good, 
even  great  In  some  respects.  But  it  needs 
to  be  moved  toward  higher  planes  of  great- 
ness The  question  is  whether  the  move- 
ment will  come  from  within  broadcasting, 
from  a  restless,  internal  search  for  excel- 
lence, or  from  outside  It.  from  thoee  who 
would  Impose  their  personal  tastes  in  the 
belief,  however  well  intended,  that  they 
have  a  mission  to  elevate  broadcasting  by 
force  and  so  to  elevate  the  whole  public 

If  the  movement  is  to  lie  generated  from 
outside  bro»\dcastlng.  it  can  be  done  only 
at  the  frightful  cost  of  lost  liberty  This 
to  us  is  the  real  reason  for  alarm  In  Newton 
Mlnow's  speech.  He  demanded  improve- 
ment in  programs  and  in  the  next  breath 
threatened  revocation  of  licenses  as  the 
penalty  for  failure  to  abide  by  that  demand 
In  his  view  that  procedure  is  legal.  In  our 
view  it  is  not.  At  some  point  soon  an  attack 
must  be  mounte<l  agninst  Mr  Mlnows  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment  and  of  the 
antlcensorship  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  We  think  the  attack  can  be 
successful  if  it  is  conducted  by  authorities 
wlio  understand  constitutional  law. 

The  weikness  of  the  theory  that  the  FCC 
can  evaluate  programing  without  ofTendlng 
riie  first  amendment  was  clearly  revealed  in 
Mr  Minow's  speech  last  week.  He  said,  for 
'•xTtiipie,  that  In  the  new  license  application 
1  .rms  which  the  FCC  Is  preparing  he  hoped 
there  would  l>e  a  place  for  TV  network 
afniiates  to  reywrt  their  clearances  of  network 
information  programs.  To  quote  him 
exactly: 

■  I  believe  that  stations  taking  network 
service  should  also  be  required  to  report  the 
extent  of  the  local  clearance  of  network  pub- 


lic service  programing,  aitd  when  they  fall  to 
clear  them,  they  sliould  explain  why.  If  it  Is 
to  put  on  some  outstanding  local  program 
this  is  one  reason.  But  if  it  is  simply  t<j 
carry  some  old  movie,  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter  The  commission  should 
consider  such  clearance  reports  carefuilj 
when  making  up  Its  mind  about  the  li- 
censee's  overall   programing." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Minow  intends  the 
Commission  to  make  a  Judgment  whether  a 
local  origination  that  is  substituted  for  a  net- 
work .show  is  good  or  bad  The  minute  the 
FCC  makes  a  Judgment  of  that  kind— even 
If  responsible  people  would  agree  with  the 
Judgment  it  ha^  put  the  Oovernment  In 
the  business  of  program  evaluation.  And  ii 
the  power  to  evaluate  programing  is  ac- 
companied by  the  power  to  revoke  licenses 
the  business  is  censorship,  no  matter  how 
many  times  Mr    Ml?iow  says  It  la  not 

There  Is  an  element  oi  sophUtry.  it  seems 
to  us.  IM  Mr  Miiiow'.s  professions  ot  abhor- 
rence of  cen.Horship  "I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  governmental  censorship."  he  told 
the  NAB  There  will  lie  no  siippreMlon  of 
programing  which  does  not  merit  with  bu- 
reaucratic tastes  ■■ 

That  proini.He  would  be  more  persuaalve 
if  it  were  not  contained  in  a  speech  other- 
wise devoted  wholly  to  a  description  of  the 
means  by  wliich  Mr  Minow  hopes  to  force 
a  change  in  television  programing  If  he 
ever  does  i>ersuade  a  majority  of  Commis- 
sioners to  cancel  the  license  of  a  station 
whose  programing  has  been  Judged  in- 
ferior, the  act  would  constitute  a  total  »\ip- 
pression  of  all  the  programing  of  that 
station  And  the  act  wf>uld  have  been  taken 
oreci.seiy  becau8»»  the  programing  did  not 
meet  with  bureaucratic  tastes 

The  ftrst  opportunity  for  a  chulienge  of 
Mr  Minow's  position  is  already  at  hand 
The  FCC  has  requested  commenu  on  its 
proposed  changes  In  license  application 
forms.  It  win  l>e  interesting  to  see  how 
vigorous  a  comment  will  be  filed  by  the 
NAB  under  Its  new  ieaderslilp  We  would 
hope  to  see  an  NAB  document  at  least  as 
po.sitlve  in  Its  defense  of  freedom  as  the 
comments  filed  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
Washington  law  rtrm  of  Pierson.  Ball  * 
Dowd.  on  behalf  of  19  of  Its  client  stations 
broadc:vsting.  May  1  I 

The  law  Arm  said  the  FCC's  proposed 
forms  of  program  reporting  would  lead  to 
■'censorship  In  Its  simplest  form  "  It  is  an 
attempt  by  Oovernment  to  Influence  the 
content  of  communications,  said  Pierson. 
Ball  &  E>owd.  "Whether  the  hand  it  lays 
upon  broadcast  programing  Is  heavy  or 
light,  the  clear  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  to  use  its  licensing  power  to  prevent  some 
broadcast  communications  and  to  elicit 
others." 

Mr.  Mlnows  speech  last  week  made  the 
Commission's  purpoive  even  clearer  There 
can  be  no  doubt  now  that  he  has  embarked 
on  a  calctilated  plan  of  program  controls 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  believes  he 
has  the  necessary  votes  to  execute  it  If 
broadcasters  allow  him  to  proceed  on  that 
course,  they  will  deserve  all  the  regulation 
they  get 

It  seems  to  us  that  tlie  real  message  of  the 
NAB  convention  last  week  was  this:  Broad- 
casting must  Invigorate  its  efforts  to  keep 
what  freedom  It  has  and  indeed  to  reclaim 
the  freedom  It  has  lost.  It  must  also  In- 
vigorate Its  efforts  to  Improve  and  diversify 
its  programing  There  was  some  truth  in 
Mr.  Minow's  criticism  and  in  what  LeRoy 
Collins  said.  But  the  greatness  that  broad- 
casting must  seek  cannot  be  gained  by  Mr 
Minow's  methods.  It  will  come  only  from 
broadcasters  themselves.  If  it  comes  at  all 
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I  From    the    Wall    Street   Journal  | 
Th£  TV  Wasteland 
Many  people  will  readily  agree  with  Fed- 
eral Communications  CommL'slon  Chairman 


Minow  that  much  TV  fare  is  a  vast  waste- 
land. Despite  some  shows  generally  con- 
sidered excellent  the  networks  could  ob- 
viously do  better. 

Still,  there  are  disturbing  implications  in 
Mr  Minow's  speech  On  the  one  hand,  he 
says  he  Is  against  governmental  censorship; 
on  the  other,  he  tells  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  that  'It  is  not  enough 
to  cater  to  the  Nation's  whims — you  must 
also  serve  the  Nation's  needs  " 

Such  as  what  needs?  Informing  the  Na- 
tion? We  would  say  that  Is  one  field  where 
TV  shines  It  provides  sp<it  coverage  of  the 
news,  as  in  the  magnificent  detailing  of 
Commander  Shepard's  space  flight;  it  also 
•  provides.  If  anyone  wants  to  lc»ok.  a  good 
many  news  background,  dlsctisslon.  and  In- 
terpretation programs. 

Indeed,  the  complaint  about  the  waste- 
land hardly  concerns  the  news  service?  of 
TV.  It  Is  directed,  rather,  at  the  entertain- 
ment side,  with  Its  preponderance  of  west- 
erns and  violence  in  general  And  here  one 
begins  to  get  an  Inkling  of  what  Mr  Mlnow 
means  about  serving  the  Nation's  needs  In 
terms  of   entertainment. 

"What  will  the  people  of  other  countries 
tliink  of  us."  he  asks,  "when  they  see  our 
western  bad  men  and  good  men  punching 
each  other  In  the  Jaw  In  l>etween  the  shoot- 
ing? What  win  the  Latin  American  or 
African  chUd  learn  of  America  from  our  great 
conununlcatlons  Industry ">  We  cannot  per- 
mit television  In  lu  present  form  to  be  our 
voice  overseas." 

Well,  we  will  pass  over  the  fact  that 
American  movies  have  been  showing  to  for- 
eign audiences  for  more  than  40  years,  Incl- 
denUlly  in  competition  with  foreign  movies 
often  more  violent  and  more  crudely  made 
If  the  United  States  faces  problems  abroad, 
we  somehow  doubt  it  is  on  that  account.  We 
beg  to  suggest  that  what  an  African  child 
might  or  might  not  think  about  anything  is 
a  pitifully  poor  excuse  for  anything  the 
United  States  does  or  does  not  do 

But  the  real  point  Is  this:  Who  Is  going 
to  permit  what  kind  of  entertainment  TV 
Is  to  offer?  If  that  Is  not  an  Implied  plug 
for  governmental  censorship,  then  it  Is  hard 
to  figure  Just  what  Mr  Mlnow  is  talking 
about 

It  all  smacks  of  the  old  business  of  Intel- 
lectual Puritanism.  Somebody  doesn't  like 
the  books  youre  reading:  public  tastes  are 
too  low  and  need  to  be  elevated  So  the  an- 
swer is  to  sulMtltnte  official  taste  for  public 
taste. 

When  people  permit  officials  to  do  that, 
they  open  up  a  real  wasteland,  and  not  Just 
a   cultural  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  providing  for  the  dele- 
gation of  hearing  work  for  final  dispa«;i- 
tion  the  plan  also  undertakes  to  abolish 
the  legal  right  of  oral  argument  before 
the  Commission  now  provided  for  in  the 
Communications  Act  This  is  a  very 
serious  substantive  change  in  the  law 
and  could  work  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

Section  II  al.so  authorizes  the  Chair- 
man, with  the  consultation  with  other 
members,  to  choose  and  assign  personnel 
as  he  might  .see  fit  to  process  the  matters 
which  have  been  delegated.  Since  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Commission's  work- 
load, having  been  placed  under  delega- 
tions, the  Chairman  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  individual  Commissioners  would 
be  placed  m  the  position  of  either  ac- 
cepting the  Chairman's  assignment  or 
personnel,  or  refusing  to  agree  to  dele- 
gations. Much  of  this  would  mean  ac- 
quiescence to  the  wishes  of  the  Chair- 
man. A  much  better  plan,  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues,  would   be  to  follow   the 


advice  of  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  who  said  in  his  statement 
as  follows: 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  rather 
than  accept  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  the 
Congress  give  consideration  to  legislation  to 
grant  the  Commission  greater  flexibility  in 
the  management  of  its  work.  I  am  certain 
this  could  be  accomplished  without  bring- 
ing about  the  profound  changes  In  the  or- 
ganization and  the  relationship  of  the  Con- 
gress to  this  Commission  inherent  in  this 
reorganization  plan. 

Some  have  asked  me  if  the  plan  will 
change  anything  unless  the  Commission 
orders  it^  Yes.  it  does.  Section  3  abol- 
ishes the  review  .staff  nnd  its  function?!. 
Therefore,  the  procedure  for  writing  the 
Commission  s  decisions  is  chanped.  and 
the  workload  involved  is  shifted  from 
that  staff,  presumably,  to  the  individual 
Commi.s.sioners.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
workload  of  the  Commissioners  .so  they 
can  devote  mor^  time  to  consideration 
of  high-level  policy  matters,  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  required  to  devote 
necessary  time  to  good  decision  writing. 
Since  a  Chairman  of  the  PCC  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  branch,  it  could 
be  expected  that  the  control  of  the 
Chairman's  hands  would  be,  in  fact,  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  itself. 
This  would  mean  a  definite  dilution  of 
control  by  this  legislative  body. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limitation  to 
the  workload  a  Chairman  could  assign 
any  one  Commissioner. 

While  It  would  not  be  expected  that  a 
Chainnan  would  abuse  his  powers  of  per- 
sonnel assignment,  there  are  many  sub- 
tleties which  any  Chairman  could  employ 
that  would  not  be  openly  suspect  but 
undesirable. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi.ssion  for  1961  should  be  re- 
jected. In  the  first  place,  it  threatens  to 
impair  the  status  of  the  agency  of  an 
individual  body  of  seven  coequal  mem- 
bers. Second,  it  is  not  likely  to  achieve 
its  objective  of  more  economical  and 
expeditious  administration.  Third,  be- 
cause it  attempts  to  alter  radically  the 
procedure  rights  of  litigants  before  the 
Commi.ssion.  Fourth,  it  is  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  give  legislative  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  than  for  executive 
action  pursuant  to  this  Reorganization 
Act. 

A  resolution  has  already  been  filed  to 
disapprove  the  reorganization  plan  for 
the  FCC.  This  matter  is  bound  to  come 
before  the  House  within  the  next  few 
days.  Unless  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  acts  by  tomorrow  eve- 
ning that  privileged  resolution  can  be 
called  up  beginning  any  time  after  the 
start  of  business  on  Monday  of  next 
week.  It  behooves  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  become  sufTiciently  acquainted 
with  the  facts  to  be  able  to  vote  intelli- 
gently. If  the  resolution  comes  up  in  a 
certain  fashion,  there  will  be  no  debate. 
That  is  why  I  have  taken  tlie  floor  today 
to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  be  sure  that  every  Member  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  reorganization  plan 
and  its  dangers  before  it  arises  for  a 
vote. 


Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.      ANDERSON     of      Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity   to    compliment    my    distin- 
guished   colleague    from    Illinois     IMr 
Springer!  on  the  careful  attention  and 
analysis  that  he  has  made  of  this  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2.    It  has  been  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive  Reorganization   Committee   of   the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  listen  to  what  he  has  had  to 
say.    I  hope  very  much  that  he  will  find 
the  time  io  make  these  same  remarks 
and  whatever  additional  comments  he 
may    have    before    that    subcommittee. 
We  met  this  morning  and  heard  some 
witne-ssei;  in  that  subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization   Plan    No     1.    which    deals 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission.   I  have  compared  the  language 
of   that   plan   together   with   the   intro- 
ductory   and    iM-efatory    remarks    sub- 
mitted in  connection   therewith  by   the 
President    in    his    letter   of    transmittal 
with  the  letter  of  tran.smittal  and  lan- 
guage used  in  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2,  which  deals  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.    In  comparing 
the  language  of  those  two  plans  I  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  ref- 
erences   to    specific    statutes,    they    are 
virtually  similar.    Therefore.  I  would  as- 
sume that  in  large  measure  the  observa- 
tions   which    the    gentleman   has   made 
with  respect  to  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.   2.  dealing  with   the   Federal   Com- 
munications Commission  would  also  be 
applicable  to  the  plan  which  we  consid- 
ered at  a  hearing  this  morning  which  in- 
volved  another   regulatory   agency,   the  - 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  merely  wanted  to  point  out.  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  gentleman  has  already 
said,  that  I  .share  his  concern  over  the 
extremely   broad  language  contained  in 
sections  1  and  2  of  these  plans  with  re- 
spect to  the  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
Chairman.     I  think   it   mif:ht   be   inter- 
esting to  the  gentleman  to  know,  since 
he  was  not  at  the  hear  nig  this  morning, 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commissioi;  in  testifying   be- 
fore our  subcommitt.ec  frankly  admitted 
that   there   were  certain   powers  of   the 
Commission  that  would  not  and  indeed 
should  not  be  delegated      For  example, 
the     general     rulemaking     power;     the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  refer  cer- 
tain criminal  charges  to  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney    General;    the    power    of    the 
Commission   to   make   recommendations 
with  respect  to  legislation— these  are  all 
examples    of    powers    granted    to    these 
Commissions  by  the  enabling  legislation 
which  established  ihem  that  should  not 
be  delegated.     And  yet  under  the  broad 
language  contained  in  sections  1  and  2 
of  these  plans  it  would  be  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  delegation  of  those  powers  to 
occur.     My  question  to  the  Chairman  of 
the   Securities   and   Exchange   Commis- 
sion was,  and  I  would  repeat  my  question 
at  this  time,  why  should  not  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  of  this  type  specifically  spell 
out     those     nondelegable     powers     that 
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sliould  be  at  all  times  reserved  in  the 
Commission,  or  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  that  he  has 
hit  on  the  real  point  and  the  real  ob- 
jection to  the  reorganization  plan.s  that 
were  sent  down  here  We  had  Dean 
Landis  before  us  who  was  the  author,  I 
miKht  say.  of  this  reort;anization  plan  for 
the  executive  department.  I  a.^ked  him 
the  specific  questions,  whether  or  not  all 
the  powers  contained  in  the  act  itself 
which  now  reside  m  the  Commission 
could  be  delegated  to  the  Chairman,  and 
he  said,  "yes.  they  could  be."  That  is 
how  broad  the  powers  to  delegate  are.  as 
contained  in  the  reorganization  plan. 
which  means  that  you  can  put  m  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  under  this  act 
all  the  E>owers  the  Commi.ssioners  now 
have.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  i.s  too 
much  power  to  be  concentrated  in  any 
one  man  regardless  of  his  party. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Commissioners  yesterday  bpfore  our 
Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Agencie.s. 
these  were  the  very  things  the  Commis- 
sioners hit  home  on..  And  may  I  add 
that  there  were  five  Commi.^sioner.s  who 
disapproved  the  plan  and  two  who  were 
tor  the  plan,  one  of  tlio.'^e  tvvo  being  the 
Chairman 

This  disapproval  by  the  Commi.ssion- 
ers  themselves  was  so  broad — and  it  in- 
cluded members  of  both  Republican  and 
E>emocrat  Parties  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  some  of  the  statements  that  were 
given  by  those  who  were  appointed  as 
Democratic  members  of  the  Commission, 
because  it  is  a  bipartisan  body,  but  the 
emphasis  they  placed  on  their  riL-^ap- 
proval  was  just  as  great  a.s  that  placed 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission  from 
my  side  of  the  aisle — Republican 

This  is  an  independent  body  It  is 
true  they  are  appointed  respectively  as 
members  of  a  certain  party  But  it  is 
really  an  independent.  nonparti.?an 
agency.  But  I  think  what  wa.s  brought 
home  to  us  most  forcefully  was  the  power 
that  the  Executive  would  have  by  ap- 
pointing a  Chairman  and  then  having 
all  of  these  E>ower.s  deleu'ated  by  the 
Commission  to  him;  so  that  the  Chief 
E^xecutive  would  in  effect  control  undi- 
luted, in  the  White  Hou.se.  the  power.s 
now  contained  broadly  w:th:n  thf  Com- 
mission itself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  The  gen- 
tleman's reference  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore his  committee  by  Dean  Landis  call.s 
to  mind  some  other  statements  made  by 
that  gentleman  in  the  report  he  sub- 
mitted to  the,  at  that  time.  President- 
elect in  December  of  1960  One  of  the 
comments  he  made  in  that  report,  which 
was,  of  course,  on  the  geneial  subject  of 
all  the  regulatory  agencies,  was 

Much  attention  hits  recently  been  cen- 
tered on  efforts,  unfortur.iitely  too  fre- 
quently siiccessful,  Ut  sway  the  Judgment 
of  the  members  of  regulatory  agencies  by 
SD-called  ex  {>art«  approaches  or  arguments, 
usually  personalized,  made  iff  the  record  in 
priceedlngs  that  shoiUd  be  decided  nn  the 
record. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  un- 
der the  powers  to  delegate  under  .sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Reorganizat  in  Plans  if 
the  Commissioners   themselves  were   to 


delegate  even  more  power  to  mure  peo- 
ple, hearing  examiners,  for  example,  to 
hear  these  ca.ses,  and  give  them  greater 
power  than  they  already  possess,  tliat 
this  would  perhaps  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  danger  of  having  ex  parte 
ofT-the-record  approaches  made':'  There 
would  be  that  many  more  people.  ;n  oth- 
er words,  that  could  be  contacted  by 
those  who  might  be  interested  in  in- 
fluencing the  judgment  of  these  Com- 
missions. 

Mr  SPRTNGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  hit  on  the  point,  but  one  even 
more  imp<^)rtant  feature  of  that  i.>  that  if 
you  concentrate  powers  in  the  Chairman, 
the  ofT-the-record  contact  would  be 
mad.'  with  only  one  person  in  order  to 
mllucnce  the  outcome  of  any  particular 
litigated  case  before  the  Commission. 
The  broad  assignment  of  personnel 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
make  under  this  delegation  would  be  al- 
most unlimited.  Therefore,  if  the  Chair- 
man wanted  to  assign  them  a  certain 
way  he  could  assign  those  that  would  be 
friendly,  psychologically  and  ideological- 
ly, to  the  position  the  Chairman  had. 

Through  the  years  we  have  had  tJie 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
before  our  committee  at  least  once  a  year. 
These  problems  have  arisen  with  refer- 
ence to  off-the-record  contacts  with  re- 
gard to  both  the  practices  and  policies 
of  the  Commission.  But  generally 
among  the  seven  of  them,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  able  to  sit  down  around 
a  table  and  ultimately  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  policy  and  more  fon.vard  with  it. 
That  is  certainly  a  lot  more  democratic 
and  reprr.sentative  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment than  df"legating  all  of  these 
ix)wers  into  the  hands  of  the  Chairman. 
in  order  that  he  may  delegate  them  to 
people  friendly  to  his  position. 

I  think  the.se  are  fundamental  issues 
on  which  we  certainly  ought  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Having  heard  all  the 
evidence,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  what  should  be  done  on  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No  2 

The  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Agencies  this  morning  met  and  by  mo- 
tion disapproved  the  plan  insofar  as 
their  influence  is  concerned  May  I  say 
that  we  (io  not  control  this  legislation. 
This  legiMation  Ls  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other con-mittee  But  naturally,  having 
juri.sdirtu  n  over  legislation  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi-ssion.  we  are  vitally  interested. 
We  made  that  recommendation  to  the 
House  Co.Timitt^e  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  whatever  consideration  they 
saw  fit  to  '-rive  it. 

Mr  AVFRY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield '' 

Mr.  SPItlNGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fri  m  Kansas 

Mr.  AVT;RY.  I  was  certainly  pleased 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  make 
his  lart  stitement  there,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regulatoi-y  Agencies  had 
by  motion  this  morning  gone  on  record 
as  taking  a  position  to  oppose  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  I  think  the  gentle- 
man underestimates  the  influence  of 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Agencies  and  also  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  P^oreign  Commerce.  It 
is  inconcei.able  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  even  further  than  that,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  would  even  support 
the  plan  if  he  knew  it  was  facing  the  op- 
position of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  chair- 
maned  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris),  who  i£  also 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  IjCgisla- 
tive  Oversight.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Committee  op  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  this  morning  has  prob- 
ably taken  the  most  significant  action  of 
the  whole  consideration  on  the  reor- 
ganisation plan.  I  hope  the  position 
taken  by  the  committee  will  be  made 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  when  they  com- 
mence the  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2  tomorrow  morning 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regulatory  Agencies,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  Harris!. 
was  authorized  to  appear  tomorrow  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  will  there  advLse 
that  committee  of  what  our  action  was 
based  on — all  the  facU>  we  had  at  iiand 
in  making  that  decision. 

Mr  AVERY  As  a  former  m'»mber  of 
the  committee,  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  to  the  full  subcommit- 
tee for  that  matter  for  this  action  I 
certainly  feel  they  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant action  not  only  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  but  also  to  protect  the  prem- 
ise and  the  philosophy  that  the  regula- 
tory agencies  are  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  a  vehicle  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man When  he  was  on  our  committee, 
he  did  an  excellent  Job,  may  I  say  in  as- 
sisting on  this  particular  problem  He 
has  t)een  one  of  the  foremost  advocates 
all  these  years  of  maintaining  the  agen- 
cies absolutely  independent  of  LJie  Exim:u- 
tive.  Dean  Landis  m  his  appearance  be- 
forc  our  committe^e  admitted  that  these 
agencies  received  their  authority  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate'  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  from  the  other  bfxly 
and  from  this  body  and  not  from  the 
E.xecutive 

Mr      ANDER.SON     of      Ilhnois.        Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yirld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  I  noted 
in  reading  the  report  of  Dean  Landis. 
which  he  made  in  I>Teml>er  last  year 
in  the  concluding  portion  of  his  report. 
he  made  .some  8  or  10  recommendations. 
I  think  Does  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
noLs  feel  this  Ls  a  rather  modest  im- 
plementation of  all  of  what  Dean  Landis 
really  recommended  in  his  original  re- 
port'' 

Mr  SPRINGER  Yes.  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  revealing  anything  off  the 
^  record  here  when  I  .say  that  when  Dean 
Landis  and  the  present  cha.iTnan  of  the 
Federal  Cominur.ications  Commi.ssion 
came  down  with  their  first  plan  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  let 
them  know  very  pwintedly  that  no  such 
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plan  would  have  a  chance  of  being  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress  nor  would  have 
a  chance  of  getting  through  without  the 
committee's  approval  1  asked  Dean 
Landis  how  much  had  been  taken  out  of 
this  and  he  said — of  the  original  pro- 
p>Obal  he  had  made  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  there  remained  about 
one-third  So  you  can  see  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  cut  out  already  and  it  is 
still  obnoxious.  I  think,  even  as  to  what 
remains  of  the  original  prop>osal. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Does  the 
gentleman  imply  that  there  might  be. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  a  sleeper 
here  in  one  of  these  sections,  in  section 
1  of  the  plan  wtiich  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  contair.  purely  innocent  lan- 
guage? And  far  from  cutting  down — 
what  was  recommended  is  still  implicit 
in  the  very  broad  terms  of  the  language 
of  that  section 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  when  you  fol- 
low that  with  se<;tion  2.  what  the  chair- 
man can  do  in  ^he  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel includlni,'  the  Commissioners. 
That  IS  the  sleei)er  in  the  whole  thing. 
That  was  the  great  objection  that  these 
five  members  of  the  Commission  had.  in 
knowing  what  it  would  do  to  them  m- 
dividually  insofar  as  their  influence  is 
concerned  and  itisofar  as  their  ability 
to  do  the  job  that  they  ought  to  be 
doing   as  individjal  Commissioners. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  want  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  now  sF>eak- 
ing  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  to 
some  extent,  perhaps,  with  the  other 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  is  partici- 
pating in  this  colloquy,  I  do  not^think 
anything  has  been  taken  out  of  the  orig- 
inal Landis  proposal  There  has  just 
t)een  this  confusion  as  to  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  far  as  the  regula- 
tory agencies  are  concerned  that  were 
identifiable  in  the  original  Landis  report 
to  then  President-elect  Kennedy,  and 
contained  Reort  anization  Plan  No.  2 
but  just  in  different  language.  And 
to  fully  understand  the  full  impact  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  you  must 
not  only  read  the  plan,  you  must  go 
back  and  read  simultaneously  the  Lan- 
dis report — you  must  read  simultaneous- 
ly the  Dutton  letter  to  the  cliairman  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  on  Febiaiary  7. 
and  to  further  understand  it.  you  must 
consider  tlie  policy  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  now  ciiairman  of  the 
regulatory  agenc  es  themselves.  In  per- 
spective. tho.se  four  things  will  give  you 
the  full  impact  cf  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  and  I  th  nk  probably  it  would 
apply  to  the  other  four  as  well,  but  I 
have  not  studied  them  in  detail. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply 
to  something  tha.  was  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  do  not 
think,  and  I  say  tJiis  for  the  record,  that 
we  are  in  fundamental  disagreement. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  by  the 
question,  which  I  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  was  that  I  think 


there  is  really  much  more  in  the  sections 
of  this  somewhat  innocent  app«?aring  re- 
oi-ganization  plan  than  may  meet  the 
eye.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  made 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  am  also  going  to  api>ear  before  tiie 
Committee  on  Government  Oix»rations 
to  oppose  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  these  remarks 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  but  it 
seemed  most  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
matter  being  debated  here  between  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Illinois  II  the  gen- 
tlemen will  yield  further.  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  Illinois  seems  to  be  pretty 
dominant  here  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. We  have  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  has  a  special  or- 
der. He  IS  assisted  by  his  colleague  from 
Illinois  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  MackI. 
presiding  in  the  chair,  also  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
commerce,  and  these  members  of  the 
minority  also  representing  Illinois  It 
could  be  said  that  this  was  an  Illinois 
effort,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  more  widely 
supported. 

Mr  SPRINGER  In  conclusion  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  his  remarks  and 
to  state  that  back  m  February  or  March 
when  he  first  took  the  floor  on  this  sub- 
ject he  told  us  what  he  intended  to  do 
when  oppKDrtunity  offered  He  has  lived 
up  to  his  word 


SAN  FRANCISCOS  BLACK  FRIDAY 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my 
constituents.  Mr  W  E.  Schmitt  and  Mr. 
A  O.  Hanks,  have  invested  considerable 
time  and  money  in  a  thoroughly  re- 
.searched  article  entitled  "San  Fran- 
cisco's Black  Friday."  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  last  year's  riots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

First  a  word  about  the  authors. 

W.  E.  Schmitt  is  a  graduate  of 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111  .  and  is 
presently  employed  as  a  re.search  engi- 
neer at  the  Lockheed  Mussiles  and  Space 
Division.  Simnyvale.  Calif  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children.  He  was  pres- 
ent on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  held 
in  San  Francisco  City  Hall  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
m  May  1960.  Since  that  time  he  has 
done  extensive  research  and  investiga- 
tion into  the  demonstrations  against  the 
HCUA  and  has  debated  more  than  a 
dozen  times  throughout  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  speaking  for  the  essen- 
tial accuracy  of  the  film.  "Operation 
Abolition."'  He  has  recently  been  ap- 
FKjLnted  Peninsula  representative  of  the 
Christian  Anti-Communism  Crusade. 

A.  O  Hanks  is  a  Navy  career  man  who 
is  presently  serving  as  an  instructor  at 
Moffett  Naval  Air  Station  near  Sunny- 
vale.    He  has  collaborated   with  W    E. 


Schmitt  m  the  inquiry  into  the  events 
suiToundmg  the  May  196C  disorders  at 
city  hall  He  is  married  and  has  three 
children 

M:  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  ai - 
ucle  written  by  Mr  Schmitt  and  Mr 
Hanks  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues 

San  PfcANcracx)  s  Black  PuroAT 
(By  W  E  Schmilt  and  A  O  Hanks* 
Friday.  May  13.  1960.  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  San  Franciscan*  as  Black  Fri- 
day, the  day  the  fire  hoses  were  turned  on 
by  police  in  the  city  hall  to  disperse  an  angry 
mob  of  screaming  student  demonstrators 
who  were  determined  to  push  their  way  past 
police  R\nirds  into  the  sxipervlsors  ciianibers 
where  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  conducting  hearings.  And 
with  that  hosing,  tliere  began  a  controNrersy 
over  the  student  riot  that  has  increased  In 
Inten'.ity.  and  which  at  the  present  time  of 
writing  shows  no  signs  of  abating  Eight 
months  after  the  city  hall  disorders,  charges 
and  countercharges  appear  almost  dally  in 
the  Bay  Area  newspapers  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  for  this  long-lived  debate  is  the  con- 
tinued widespread  showing  across  the  Na- 
tion of  "Operation  Abolition."  a  45-mlnute 
motion  picttire  m.-\de  by  direction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan  Activi- 
ties from  over  6.000  feet  of  suhpenaed  news- 
reel  f^lms  taken  on  the  scene  by  cameramen 
from  local  television  stations  KRON  T^'  and 
KPIX  TV 

Tlie  movie  opens  with  narration  provided 
by  Fulton  Lewis  III  and  exhibits  a  pamphlet 
urging  abolition  of  the  House  Commi'^^e  on 
tJn-American  Activities  circulated  by  an 
identified  Communist  front  organization,  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve  Amerlcnn 
Freedoms  Frank  Wilkin.son  executive  sec- 
retary ol  the  CCPAF  was  named  as  a  Com- 
munist agent  by  Congressman  Gordon  H 
.V MERER,  and  is  described  by  J  Edpur  Hoover 
iis  the  "brains  and  energy"  behind  the  CC- 
P.AF  Congressman  Francls  E  Walter  then 
explains  the   title  and   purpose   of   the   film 

■  "Operation  Abolition"  This  is  what  the 
Commtinists  call  their  current  drl\e  to  de- 
stroy the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  weaken  the  Federal  Bureati  of  In- 
vestigation, to  discredit  Its  great  director 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  and  to  render  sterile  the 
security  laws  of  our  Government  The  Com- 
munist Party  has  given  top  priority  to 
Operation  Abolition'  and  has  assign^  agents 
trained  In  propaganda  and  agitation  to  this 
project 

"The  .scenes  which  you  will  be  \iewlnff 
were  taken  by  newsreel  photographers  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in.  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  on 
May  12.  13.  and  14,  1960  Dtirlng  the  next 
few  minutes.  yo\i  wU!  see  re\enied  the  long 
time  classic  communistic  tactic  in  which  a 
relatively  few  well-trained  hard-core  Com- 
munist agents  are  able  to  Incite  and  use 
non-Communist  sympathizers  to  perform 
the  dirty  work  of  the  Communist   Party" 

When  the  May  1960  House  Committe.-  of 
Un-American  Activities  hearings  were  an- 
notinced.  Communist  Party  activity  to  in- 
vestigate opposition  to  the  hearlnps  went 
Into  high  gear  In  a  Government  doctunent 
titled  "Communist  Target-  '^'outh'",  J  Edgar 
Hoover  gives  complete  details  on  the  organi- 
zation of  student  groups  by  Communist 
agents  on  the  University  of  California  Stan- 
ford, and  San  Francisco  Stat*  College  cam- 
puses. Communist  propagandists  skillfully 
planted  the  impression  among  the  students 
that  the  1960  hearings  were  aimed  basically 
at  t-eachers  and  that  the  stated  objective  to 
Inquire  into  Communist  Party  activities  in 
the  area  was  merely  tri  co\er  a  planned  at- 
tack on  the  teachers  Hoover  also  pyolnts  out 
that  the  Communist  Party  had  two  impor- 
tant objectives — first,  to  fill  the  scene  of  the 
hearings  with  demonstrators,  and  second,  to 
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mrite  them  to  action  through  the  vise  oi  mob 
pKycholog).  Both  objectives  were  uttained 
by  the  Cum.ir.musts  with  amazing  success 
Knowine;  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
v.oti;d  attempt  to  pack,  the  hearing  room 
V. ith  highly  agitated  students  who  were  cer- 
'ain  to  create  physical  disturbances  to  im- 
pede the  hearings,  the  committees  chief 
webt  coast  investigatr)r.  Mr  William  Wheeler, 
issued  white  passes  to  civic,  rhurch.  and 
fraternal  organizations.  whose  members 
co'Ud  provide  a  degree  of  stability  In  the 
healing  room  and  thus  foil  the  disruption 
planned  by  the  subpenaed  Communist  wlt- 
r.es.ses  and  their  student  sympathizers.  In 
.iddition  30  passes  which  could  have  ad- 
mitted 80  students  were  distributed  at  ran- 
d'lm  on  'he  Stanford  r-irnpus  The  House 
committee  was  entirely  justified  in  con- 
tr'^lUng  admission  to  tht  hearing  room  Past 
exr>erience  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example, 
demonstrated  how  far  the  Communists 
wo- lid  go  m  their  attempt  to  vilify  and  de- 
str.jy  the  HCUA  Congres?rr\an  Scherer.  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  June  2. 
1960,  described  the  vicious  woric  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Emeri,'e:w  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  in  Puerto  Rico,  prior  to  HCDA 
hearings  there  in  Decem.ber  1959  He  said. 
"The  ECLC  sent  its  executive  director  from 
New  York  to  San  Juan  m  advance  of  our 
hearings  He  was  on  the  radio  vilifying  the 
committee  before  its  appearance  He  was 
meeting  with  subpenaed  Commvinists  and 
their  leftwiiig  lawyers  and  other  groups  in 
the  city  He  was  busy  preparing  and  issuing 
Inflammatory  press  releases  against  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  result,  m  San  Juan.  December  1959. 
we  had  a  preview  uf  what  happened  at  San 
Fraiici.-.co,  M.iy  1960  p;"kets  surrounded  the 
Federal  building,  they  Jeered  at  the  com- 
mittee and  spat  upon  our  automobiles  as  we 
arrived;  they  chanted  and  shouted  outside 
the  U.S.  courthouse  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt the  hearings  •  •  '.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
members  of  the  committee  and  its  stafT  re- 
quired police  protection."  Accc>rding  t-o  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  FYank  Wilkinson  and  the 
CCPAF  attempted  to  produce  similar  results 
at  the  San  FruJicisco  hearings  m  May  1960. 
Knowledge  of  these  plans  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  imp<:>sition  of  the  white  card 
pass  system.  On  a  recent  tiationwide  tele- 
vision debate.  Representative  J.^mes  Roose- 
vBLT  stated  that  only  friends  of  the  com- 
mittee were  given  passes  t  )  atteiid  the  San 
Prancisco  hearings  Tins  ciiarge  .ippears  to 
b«  erroneous;  the  writers  have  been  unable 
■o  locate  anyone  who  was  ftrst  asked  if  he 
was  an  HCUA  supporter  before  being  given 
.i  pass.  Mr.  Wheeler  confirmed  this  when 
tie  appeared  on  the  Gcxxlwm  Knight  Show 
.\ired  by  KCOP-TV  in  Los  Anpeles  on  August 
9  1960.  He  said.  I  have  been  working  for 
tlie  committee  for  1.3  years  Durir.g  these 
13  years  we  have  issued  passes  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  Issuing  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. Now  I  will  give  you  o:.e  specific  rea- 
son; to  keep  out  the  people  that  caused 
the  disturbances  In  San  Francisco  •  •  • 
these  passes  were  Issued  to  clubs,  religious 
grtjups.  patriotic  groups  that  called  me. 
They   were  not  screened.  ' 

The  supervisors  chambers  in  city  hall 
provide  the  largest  hearing  room  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  Entering  the  rotunda  of 
city  hall,  one  must  cUmb  an  impressive 
flight  of  50  marble  steps  U)  reach,  the  great 
oak  doors  opening  into  the  40C-seat  hearing 
r.'K-jm.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings. 
300  persons  were  admitted  by  pa-ss,  this  :\un.\' 
ber  included  the  subpenaed  wit:. esses,  their 
lawyers  and  immediate  relatives,  »nd  those 
of  the  general  public,  mcl'Jding  students, 
who  had  requested  passes  Ab-  ut  100  indi- 
viduals without  passes,  mostly  students, 
were  then  admitted  to  fill  the  rem.iinii.g 
seats 

In  addition.  Mr.  Wheeler  admitted  100 
more   students  from   the   waiting    line   out- 


side the  'l(X)rs  These  students  were  per- 
nutted  to  stand  In  the  aisles  and  along  the 
walls,  contrary  U:>  fire  department  regula- 
tions. TTe  re.sponslbllity  for  this  was  taken 
by  Mr  Wl.eeler  himself,  as  he  explained  on 
the  "GocKlwm  Knigtit  Show  "  As  soon  as 
the  hearings  got  underway  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  great  many  of  tlie  students  In 
the  room  .lad  no  intention  of  being  orderly. 
In  the  wo.'ds  of  Mr  Wheeler:  "They  hissed; 
they  booed;  they  catcalled.  They  applauded 
and  we  absolutely  couldn't  control  them 
I  went  to  the  chairman,  Willis,  and  recom- 
mended that  we  throw  them  out  at  that 
time,  Thursday  morning,  because  we  could 
not  conduct  the  committee  hearing.  And 
at  noon  «e  excluded  tiiem.  They  were  not 
let  back  in  and  they  will  not  be  let  In 
again.  Now.  if  these  students  had  con- 
ducted themselves  properly,  there  would 
have  been  another  100  to  140  to  150  st\idents 
in    that    hearing   room    every   day." 

The  disorderly  students  clearly  were  not 
interested  in  observing  the  procedure  of  the 
congressional  committee  They  were  mere- 
ly following  the  advice  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  tlie  May  12  issue  of  the  University 
of  California  campus  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Callfornlan.  which  read  as  follows  "The 
SCCL  (Student  Committee  for  Civil  Uber- 
tles)  plans  to  picket  the  hearings  today 
It  has  Isiued  a  call  for  students  to  attend 
the  rally  and  hearings  and  sugget-ts  that 
people  laugh  out  loud  in  the  hearings  when 
things  get  ridiculous." 

When  the  subpenaed  Communist  witnesses 
realized  that  most  of  the  students  they 
were  depending  on  to  Impede  the  hearings 
were  n^t  to  be  readmitted,  their  tactics 
swiftly  chianged.  The  noon  luncheon  recess 
ended  with  Chairman  Wilus  calling  the 
subcommittee  to  order.  As  Richard  Arena, 
committee  staff  director  and  interrogator, 
called  Informant  Barbara  Hartle  to  resume 
the  witness  stand,  several  of  the  identified 
Communist  witnessses  lined  up  near  the  rail- 
ing that  .separated  the  witness"  seats  and 
Congressmen  from  the  audience.  Included 
were  Archie  Brown.  No  2  man  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia Communist  Parly.  Ralph  Izard, 
hard-core  theoretician  of  the  party,  Sally 
Attarian  Sweet  and  Saul  Wachter  They 
began  by  screaming  out  their  demands  that 
either  the  doors  be  opened  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents back  In.  or  the  hearings  be  recessed 
and  moved  to  a  larger  room.  They  then 
began  the  chant.  "Open  the  doors.  Open 
the  doors  ■  This  action  was  later  defended 
by  the  Communists  and  their  apologists  as 
petitioning  Congress  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. B4  dlam  broke  loose  as  Archie  Brown 
turned  to  the  audience  and  clapped  his 
hands  as  i  signal  for  the  Communist  dupes 
and  symp  u hizers  to  Jiiin  In  the  outburst. 
A  cascade  of  sound  erupted  from  the  au- 
dience, and  Archie  Brown,  smiling  broadly 
at  his  evident  swcckks.  turned  to  face  the 
committee  again.  Again  and  again  the 
shout  'Op'^n  the  d(K)rs."  echoed  through  the 
chp.mbers.  In  a  vivid  eyewitness  afcotint 
published  ^n  May  17,  1960.  a  group  of  min- 
isters wroti',  •■  •  •  •  what  we  ^itne.ssed  was 
utterly  fantastic.  The  shameful  demonstra- 
tion agaln.'.t  law  and  order  and  against  this 
duly  const.tuted  committee  of  Congress  de- 
lies  description.  We  sat  In  the  rear  of  the 
room  on  a  raised  platform  where  we  could 
ea.sily  observe  the  proceedings,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  student  demonstrators  We 
studied  th"*  crowd  carefully  for  hours  and 
could  ea.sU  ••  discern  which  were  the  master- 
minds of  -he  mob  riot,'*  It  i.s  our  certain 
'>3nvlction  that  thi.s  indefensible  demon- 
stration aicalnst  law  and  order  was  con- 
ceived, plained  and  directed  by  a  few  hard- 
core CommunLst  agitators  who  were  carrying 
out  their  textbook  orders  on  insurrection 
with  classic   succes." 

Leaders  '  f  the  mob  included  faculty  mem- 
bers and  well-known  leftist  lawyers  for  tae 
flfth-amentlmciit  CK.>mmunii,ts.  The  minis- 
ters then  des'  ribed  the  demonstration  with- 


in the  bearing  room  with  unusual  clarity: 
"The  DiUly  Callfornlan,  which  was  distrib- 
uted widely  at  the  scene,  gave  explicit  in- 
structions on  the  front  page  of  the  Thursdny 
issue  on  exactly  how  to  haraas  the  commit- 
tee They  were  told  to  laugh  out  loud,  to 
make     the     Congressmen     look     ridiculous 

These  well -disciplined  mobsters  laughed 
on  the  dotted  line  and  obeyed  their  mas- 
ters to  the  last  Jeer  We  watched  a  na- 
tional committeeman  for  the  party  line  up 
a  dozen  Communists  near  the  railing  and 
throw  every  sneer,  invective,  abusive  lan- 
guage, vile  profanity,  and  fiendish  charge  at 
the  Congressmen  they  could  conceive  P^ir 
nearly  15  minutes  at  one  point,  this  law- 
less crowd  of  students  from  the  university, 
together  with  party  cadres,  had  the  cham- 
bers almost  in  their  control  The  students, 
comprising  the  rear  third  of  the  audience 
stood  up  on  their  seats  and  yelled.  Jeered, 
hissed,  and  scoffed  at  the  Congressmen.  It 
was  almost  a  complete  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  We  witnessed  more  violations  of 
the  law  In  15  minutes  than  we  have  seen  in 
15  years. 

"The  height  of  their  devilish  hypocrisy 
was  reached  when  they  had  the  consum- 
mate nerve  to  profane  the  national  anthem 
by  singing  It  at  the  peak  of  their  demon- 
stration, and  giving  expression  to  their 
treasonable  delight  by  singing  'Mine  Eyea 
Have  Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming  of  tbc 
Lord'  The  depth  of  their  deceit  was 
reached  when  this  mob  element  put  their 
hand  over  their  heart  and  pledged  allegiance 
to  the  flag  " 

The  committee  waited  through  the  hoa- 
tllitles  for  20  minutes  while  a  specially 
trained  police  squadron  was  called  to  the 
scene  to  attempt  to  restore  order.  TTie  re- 
sisting demonstrators  were  then  forcibly 
removed  from  the  hearing  room  These 
scenes  are  Included  In  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." Meanwhile.  emotions  ran  wild 
among  the  excluded  students  in  the  hall 
outside  the  oak  doors  Fruatrated  In  their 
attempts  to  gain  entrance,  young  Commu- 
nist leaders  from  San  Pranclaco  State  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  California  began 
to  lead  the  students  in  singing  and  chant- 
ing with  a  guitarist  furnishing  accompani- 
ment. The  noise  on  Thursday  became  so 
intense  that  the  courts  on  the  floors  above 
were  forced  to  suspend  operation  Sheriff 
Matthew  Carberry  later  asserted  that  the 
student  situation  In  the  hall  Thursday  was 
so  exploaive  that  It  could  have  become  a 
"full-bl(X)d  riot  "  but  he  added.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  force  of  persuasion  '  When  the 
Thursday  session  was  ended,  the  records 
showed  that  a  number  of  subpenaed  Com- 
munists, Including  Archie  Brown.  Merle 
Brodsky.  Sally  Attarian  Sweet.  Jua.'uta 
Wheeler,  and  Saul  Wachter,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  tiieir  student  stooges,  had 
been  ejected  from  the  hearing  room  because 
of  disorderly  conduct. 

The  Communist  Party  had  hoped,  by  their 
obstructionist  tactics  on  Thursday,  to  force 
a  suspension  of  the  HCUA's  hearings  The 
revealing  searchlight  of  the  com.mitt4»e'5  In- 
vestigations has  proved  distressing  to  the 
Communist  Party.  To  be  Fuccesaful.  Com- 
munist subversion  and  infiltration  reqiUre 
an  environment  of  anonymity  coupled  with 
a  certain  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public  The  HCUA  strips 
away  both  of  these  conditions  so  vital  to 
the  siicceas  of  communism  in  America 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  haa  initiated  Operation  Aboli- 
tion, and  prosecutes  this  action  with  every 
available  resource.  The  HCUA  is  labeled 
as  "destructive  of  civil  rights."  "witch  hunt- 
crs,'"  e*c.  The  other  three  dozen  congres- 
sional committees,  which  have  Identical 
powers  and  methods  and  In  many  cases  are 
modeled  after  the  HCUA.  significantly  are 
left  totally  unopposed.  The  answer  as  to 
why  this  one  committee  is  singled  out  for 
all-out    opjKxsltlon    by    Communist    fronU 
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and    other    lnfiltrate<i    groups    ought    to    be 
obvious  to  any  thinking  person. 

Having  been  fnisi,  ated  in  their  plans  on 
Thuraday,  the  Conmunists  adopted  siUl 
another  tactic  on  I'Yiday  This  took  the 
form  of  continued  s  ndent  agitation  in  the 
hall  ouUslde  the  henring  room  doors  and 
Insulting  personal  attacks  on  Richard  .Arene 
and  the  Congressmt  n  Inside  the  ro^m  by 
the  subi>enaed  witnfsses.  A  specific  exam- 
ple of  such  person  1 1  tirades  against  our 
CtongreKsmen  is  that  made  by  William 
Mnndel,  a  lecturer  and  writer,  whi)  accord- 
ing to  Congressman  Francis  Waltlr.  serves 
the  Communist  coruiplracy  in  the  fields  of 
radio  and  televlsio;i  He  currently  finds 
employment  at  FM  ;  tation  KPF.A  in  Berke- 
ley. Calif  Maiidel.  n  testimony  before  the 
HCUA  on  Friday  afurnoon.  May  l"},  referred 
to  the  committee  members  as  "sadists"  andf 
"beaters  of  children  "  Not  satisfied  with 
the  Impact  of  those  insults,  he  added.  "If 
you  think  that  I  am  going  to  ctxjperate  with 
this  collection  of  Jucases"  (and  at  this  point 
he  glowered  at  informant  Karl  Prusslon 
seated  nearby),  "if  >ou  think  I  will  cooper- 
ate with  you  In  any  way.  you  are  Insane  ' 
Giving  further  vent  to  his  contempt  for  the 
committee.  Mandel  capped  his  vitriolic 
stream  of  words  by  snarling.  "•  •  •  this 
body  la  Improperly  constituted.  It  is  a  kan- 
garoo court.  It  does  not  have  my  respect 
It   has   my   utmc«t  contempt   " 

Meanmhlle.  during  the  Friday  morning 
session.  Communist  agitators  (some  of 
whom  were  local  college  and  university 
students)  trained  ir.  the  art  of  inciting  mob 
action,  cleverly  capitalized  on  tlie  app>areni 
inequities  of  the  »hite  card  pass  -ystem. 
The  word  was  pass>>d  throughout  the  stu- 
dent group  that  tin-  committee  gave  passes 
only  to  "8uper-p.li  riots'  the  implication 
being  that  Die  students  were  considered 
subnormal  in  their  patriotism  Every  de- 
vice wius  used  to  excite  the  student  group 
in  the  hall.  Slowly  the  group  changed, 
chameleon -like.  Into  a  furious  singing, 
chanting,  cursing  mob.  which  now  num- 
bered about  200  Sheriff  Carberry.  with 
great  difllcuUy  and  much  interruption,  at- 
tempted to  reason  and  communicate  with 
ihem  He  pointed  out  that  the  disturb- 
ance on  the  previous  day  caused  lour  courts 
on  the  flcxTs  abovr  to  suspend  operation, 
that  this  w.us  likely  u>  be  necessitated  again 
unless  t,he  noi.se  Wiis  stripped. 

But  the  student*  were  beyond  rea.son. 
Tape  recordings  male  on  the  scene  are  In 
the  possession  of  tl^  e  writers,  and  lliey  re- 
veal that  at  tins  point,  the  students  ac- 
tually demandt-d  th  it  tlie  courts  be  closed 
down  again  in  ac  rommodation  to  their 
noise-making  And  these  are  the  students 
who  are  Ijenignly  rtferred  to  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Uie  HCUA  as  civil  liljertarlans." 
They  then  demanded  that  after  tiie  noon 
luncheon  recess.  th»  pa.ss  system  be  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  a  first -come  firi^t -served 
basis  for  admission  Failing  this,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  group.  Burton  White,  threat- 
ened SherifT  Cart>erry  with  a  resumption  of 
noise  in  the  hall  i^omehow.  this  demand 
was  twisted  m  tiie  itudent  minds  into  an 
agreement  with  the  sheriff.  The  truth  is 
that  Sheriff  Cart)erry  made  no  such  bar- 
gain. He  himself  can  be  heard  on  the  tape 
recording  telling  the  students  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  control    the  means  of  admission 

Tlie  noise  reverbe  ating  up  from  below 
during  Friday  morning  could  no  longer  be 
tolerat<-d  by  the  courts  on  adjoining  fioors 
•Shortly  befijre  noon  Judge  Clarence  Morris 
issued  a  court  order  to  restore  quiet  in  the 
building  and.  if  necfssary.  eject  the  disor- 
derly Individuals  D  iring  the  noon  recess. 
Sheriff  Carberry  had  lunch  with  Mr  William 
Wheeler  and  Chairman  Willis,  and  inter- 
ceded with  liiem  on  x^half  of  the  students 
It  was  Hgieed  Uiat  another  attempt  would 
be  made  to  admit  students  without  passes 
notwithsUndIng  their  disturbances  In  the 
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hearing  room  on  the  p.-^evKJUs  day.  But 
before  the  sheriff  could  return  to  the  city 
hall  to  put  the  new  rule  into  effect,  the 
admission  of  the  passholders  began  again  at 
alx)Ut    1.15  p  m 

Convinced  that  their  bargain  with  tlie 
sheriff  had  been  broken,  tiie  students  again 
began  chanting  "Abolish  the  committee.' 
When  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  police  to 
disperse  the  mob  in  accurdanct  with  Judge 
Morris  order,  the  crowd  responded  by  throw- 
ing shoes  and  Jostling  the  officers  tiome  of 
the  officers  shouted  a  warning  that  firehoses 
would  have  to  be  used  unless  the  nn  b  dis- 
ijersed.  But  the  crowd,  whipped  to  a  frenzy 
by  professional  Communist  agitators,  be- 
ci.me  progressively  more  unruly  Students 
l>egHn  to  leap  the  barricades  set  up  to  keep 
tbe  doors  accessible,  and  police  were  kept 
busy  pushing  the  vaulting  students  back. 
From  testimony  given  later  to  a  grand  Jury, 
and  from  photographs  taken  during  the  next 
few  moments,  it  appears  that  the  firehoses 
were  liu-ned  on  briefly  with  little  pressure 
as  a  warning.  A  few  studenu?  were  wetted, 
and  this  seemed  to  dampen  their  enthusiasm 
momentarily  When  the  police  then  moved 
out  in  front  of  the  barricade  to  begin  mov- 
ing the  crowd  out  of  the  hall,  the  violence 
flared. 

Accordljig  to  his  own  testimony  to  a  grand 
Jury.  Officer  Ralph  Schaiunlellel  became  sep- 
arated from  his  fellow  policemen  He  lost 
,hls  footing  or  was  tripped  While  he  was 
in  a  half  crou^li.  his  police  club  was  knocked 
from  his  hand  and  passed  from  student  to 
student  while  he  attempted  to  struggle  to 
his  feet  Suddenly  one  student  grabbed 
the  club,  and  brought  It  down  on  the  officer  s 
bead  For  a  moment  the  tmo  grappled  on 
the  floor,  and  eventually  another  officer 
helped  drag  the  resisting  student  out  of  the 
cruwd  and  promptly  handcuffed  liim  The 
hoses  were  then  turned  on  in  earnest  The 
students,  now  in  fipen  defiance  of  orders  to 
clear  the  hall,  linked  arms  or  sat  with  their 
backs  to  the  ho»es  For  a  few  moments  the 
officers  were  able  to  lead  some  of  the  dem- 
onhtriitors   away. 

Suddenly,  realizing  what  was  happening 
H  few  militant  agitators  renewed  tiie  •.  loleiice 
by  kicking,  atrlking.  and  bitmg  the  officers 
rho.se  who  refused  to  move  were  dragged 
bodily  down  the  wetted  marble  stairs  In 
nil.  64  Individuals,  mostly  students,  were  ar- 
rested on  Friday  for  participation  in  a  rlcj; 
and  resisting  arrest.  Inune<1iate:y  after  the 
not.  Harry  Bridges  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  began  haranguing  the  crowd  that  re- 
mained in  the  hallwav  Fearing  furtlier  out- 
break of  uncf)ntrolled  emotions,  the  pciiice 
forced  Bridges  out  of  the  btiildini:  as  he 
continued  to  voice  inflammatory  charges 
over   his   shoulder. 

More  mob  violence  was  narrowly  averted 
on  the  third  day  of  the  hearings  A  crowd 
of  2.000  gtithered  outside  of  the  building  f>n 
Saturday  and  made  a  menacing  move  toward 
the  doors  shortly  after  an  arrogant  and  in- 
sulting Ccimmunlst  attorncv.  Bertram  Edises. 
was  ordered  removed  from  the  hearing  room 
Committee  members  were  escorted  out  a 
rear  door  as  a  cordon  of  mounted  police 
uniformed  officers,  and  motorcycle  police 
held  back  the  aroused  demonstrat  >rs  The 
crowd  continued  to  mill  alx  ut  for  an  hour. 
despite  a  loudspeaker  announcement  that 
the  HCUA  staff  had  departed  and  the  hear- 
ings were  concluded 

The  Communist  Party  rejoiced  over  the 
success  of  its  members  in  mobilizing  the 
student  demonstr.itors  and  initiating  the 
riots.  FBI  Chief  Hoover  reveals  that  Gus 
Hall,  tile  partv  s  national  leader,  sent  con- 
gratulations to  the  west  coast  comrades 
Particularly  {ilefusmj;  to  Hall  was  the  fact 
that  a  large  numt>er  of  students  was  in- 
volved m  the  demonstrations.  History  re- 
veals that  communism  has  ne\er  been  able 
to  make  significant  progress  In  a  country 
until  the  party  has   induced   students   to  be 


Its  standard  bearer.  Mr.  Hoover  also  re- 
veals that  at  a  party  meeting  on  the  night 
of  May  20.  1960,  Archie  Brown  called  for 
emphasis  on  police  brutality  as  a  raUymg  * 
cry  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  student 
groups.  Thit  program  to  smear  the  San 
Francisco  police  was  promptly  begun  The 
People's  World  carried  accounts  of  how 
police  dragged  boys  and  girls  down  the 
marble  stairs  by  their  feet,  their  heads 
banging  on  each  step  and  choked  a  girl 
•  until  she  turned  blue,  and  then  dioppe<l 
)ier    on    the    marble    floor    oi    Die    rotunda." 

But  even  as  these  lies  were  being  circu- 
lated, a  powerful  weai>on  of  trutli  was.  being 
forged  by  the  House  CommiiLee  uz\  Vn- 
-American  Activities.  Extensive  newsreel 
iiims.  both  sound  and  silent,  together  wiUi 
tape  recordings  made  within  and  without 
the  hearing  room,  had  been  subpenaed  In 
Washington  the  most  illustratre  scenes 
from  the  newsreel  footage  were  selected  and 
the  voice  of  an  announcer  »as  added  to 
Identify  the  various  individuals  and  scenes 
When  completed,  the  task  (  f  making  prints 
of  Operation  Alx)lition"  was  assigned  to 
Washington  Video  Prcxluctions.  Iiic  .  and  to 
date  more  than  500  prints  have  been  dis- 
tributed. The  4,T  minute  film  was  made  a 
part  of  HR  2228.  the  committee's  official 
congressional  report 

The  appearance  of  "Operation  Abolition" 
accompll.'hed  something  rarely  done  before: 
it  put  the  CummuniM  Party  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  film  has  become  one  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  moet  dreaded  opponents 
The  scenes  on  the  marble  stairs  of  the  police 
ejecting  the  students  with  relative  gentle- 
ness exposed  the  lie  of  "police  brutality.  ' 
Immediately  the  party  began  its  vilification 
campaign  against  the  film  thiough  its  ex- 
tensive network  of  front  organizations  One 
of  the  first  efforts  to  discredit  the  movie  tcK)K 
the  form  of  a  mimeographed  doctimer.t  'itled 
■  In  Search  of  Truth,  published  initially  by 
the  Orange  C  >unty  chapter  of  the  American 
Cl'.ll  Llbeitie?  Union  and  later  reprinted  and 
issued  as  an  11-page  pamphlet  by  the  Bay 
.^re.l  .Student  Committe  for  the  Ab<.,lition  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-AmeriCiii  Ac- 
tivities, with  headquarters  m  Berkeley.  Calif. 
"1  he  5)resei.t  chairman  of  this  group  is  Burton 
White,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
oI  California  He  app>ears  quite  prominently 
in  several  scenes  in  "Operation  Abolition." 
where  he  is  shown  leading  the  studeiit  yell- 
ing and  singing  outside  the  hearing  room 
chan^be.'-s  He  Wiis  also  one  of  those  whci  dis- 
'!?eypc!  police  irdcr^  to  clear  the  liai:  on  Fri- 
day and  Consequently  was  sprayed  with  water 
ana  arrested. 

'In  Search  of  Truth"  is  a  masterful  blend 
of  oni-of -context  quotations  and  half-truths 
with  an  admixture  of  outright  lies  An  ex- 
ample of  its  intent  to  deceive  is  the  excerpt 
taKen  from  the  panel  discussion  on  the  G(>.>d- 
win  Knight  Show  This  excerpt  is  printed 
on  the  Irtint  cover  of  In  Search  of  Tiuth 
."iS   Jollows 

Burton  Whitt  1  am  ba.<-in^  my  discus- 
sion on  the  fact  that  the  film  d<)^s  have  in- 
accuracies, does  have  distorticms 

"Wu.LiAM  Wheeler    All  right    we  ha\e  ad- 
mitted that       Let  s  go  on  to  another  subject. 
Bi'RTON  W  HiTi    You  ha-.e  admitted  that, 
Mr    Wheeler'' 

"William    Wiiiiti  er    Certainly." 

Tills  isolated  pi.-ti  :.  of  the  exchange  be- 
tween White  and  Wheeler  conveys  the  false 
impression  that  Wheeler  was  admitting  that 
the  entire  film  is  interlaced  with  falsehooas. 
Ai.  examm.ttion  ot  the  context  however  re- 
veals that  at  this  p>>int  Mr  Wheeler  liad 
admitted  oi..y  two  minor  errors  .a  sequence: 
The  picture  showing  the  mounted  police 
around  city  l.all  while  D;e  commentator  is 
speaking  o:  the  opening  day  of  the  hea.-ings 
(Thursday)  and  the  pictures  of  some  stu- 
dentP  giving  the  Sig  Hell  salute  during  se- 
quences of  Friday,  whereas  both  these  eients 
took    place   on   Saturday.     It   should  also   t>e 
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noticed  that  Mr  Wheeler  never  used  the 
word  'distortion  :  thts  word  was  put  into 
Wheeler's  mouth  by  Burton  White  Distor- 
tion connotes  manipulation  of  evidence  to 
create  an  impression  that  something  hap- 
pened which  didn't  Everything  in  'Oper- 
ation Abolition"  did  happen 

The  text  of  "In  Search  of  Truth  begins 
with  the  charge  that  the  subpenaed  news- 
reel  Alms  were  used  in  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" without  the  knowledge  or  permission 
of  the  owners.  KPIX- TV  and  KRON-TV. 
The  truth  is  that  the  TV  stations  are  dis- 
interested m  the  use  made  of  the  subpenaed 
aims.  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  January  16. 
1961.  the  vice  president  of  the  \Ve.stinghou8e 
Broadcasting  Co  which  operates  KPIX-TV, 
Philip  G  Lailcy.  stated  As  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral corporate  policy,  programing  material 
such  as  this  is  not  furnished  to  third  parties, 
including  the  Government,  except  under 
subpena  When  legally  tiiken  under  com- 
pulsion of  a  subpena,  we  do  not  normally 
concern  ourselves  with  the  use  made  of  the 
material  taken"  Clearly,  in  their  hysterical 
attempt  to  discredit  the  HCUA.  Burton 
White  and  the  Bay  Area  Student  Committee 
are  attempting  to  create  a  grievance  where 
none  exists. 

"In  Search  of  Truth"  abounds  in  outright 
lies.  It  states  According  to  news  members 
of  KPIX-TV.  footage  which  shows  unjusti- 
fied use  of  police  clubs  was  deleted  from  the 
movie."  During  a  debate  with  Burton  White 
on  the  subject  of  the  movie's  acciiracy.  held 
in  WatsonvUle.  Calif  .  February  10.  1961,  we 
challenged  him  to  disclose  the  names  of  those 
news  members.  His  resporise.  which  was 
tape  recorded,  was  that  Jerry  Witter  KPIX- 
TV  program  manager  nnd  said  this  t-o  him 
"in  the  presence  of  witnesses  We  again 
Inquired  of  Mr  Lasky.  and  his  reply  wa=;  ;i,s 
follows:  "I  have  spoken  again  with  Mr  Wit- 
ter •  •  •,  He  assures  me  that  Mr  White 
either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  any 
conversation  *  •  •  by  stating  •  •  •  that  'ac- 
cording to  news  members  of  KPIX-TV,  foot- 
age which  shows  unjtistifled  use  of  police 
clubs  on  demonstrators  was  deleted  from  the 
movie,'  and  later  by  identifving  the  KPIX 
news  member  as  Mr.  Witter  Such  a  sta-e- 
ment  implies  that  KPIX  actually  shot  films 
of  a  club  or  clubs  being  used  No  such  film 
shots  appear  in  our  files,  nor  does  our  pho- 
tographer recall  photographing  such  action. 
I've  looked  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
am  confident  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  statement  attributed  to  KPIX  news  per- 
sonnel." 

On  February  27.  1961  Mr  Lasky  arranged 
for  a  private  showing  at  KPIX  stxidlos  of  the 
footage  in  question  The  authors  were  pres- 
ent at  this  showing,  and  can  therefore  give 
their  eyewitness  confirmation  that  KPIX 
footage  contains  not  even  a  single  instance 
of  police  clubs  being  used  Such  unfounded 
charges  are  typical  of  the  disregard  for  truth 
exhibited  by  the  authors  of  In  Search  of 
Truth" 

Even  though  these  falsehoods  have  ben 
pointed  out  to  Burton  White  months  a?n, 
the  "In  Search  of  Truth"  pamphlets  continue 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  on  college  can.- 
ptoses  by  White's  studen*  c<jmmittee  not 
only  in  the  San  Franci.sco  Bay  area  but  ,  ,,i 
college  campuses  acrfjss  the  Nation  The 
number  of  copies  circulated  .so  far  exceeds 
100,000. 

Another  outright  he  m  the  pamphlet  Is 
the  statement,  "The  .s<jund  track  which  ac- 
companies the  film  which  was  shot  inside  the 
hearing  room  during  the  demonstrations  of 
the  subpenaed  persons  was  a  cumpo8i*:e  track 
made  up  of  several  tapes  taken  ix>th  Inside 
and  outside  the  hearing  room  '  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  1961,  Mr  Harold  See.  general  man- 
ager of  KRON-TV.  gave  a  private  showing 
of  that  station's  newsree!  films  of  the  city 
hall  events  to  a  group  of  ab<jut  30  indi- 
viduals. These  films  include  the  scene  and 
sound  track  of  the  demonstrations  in  ques- 


tion Mr  See  also  permitted  a  tape  record- 
ing to  be  made  of  the  sound  track  durlr^g  the 
entire  showing.  That  tape  recording  Is  In 
the  possession  of  the  authors,  and  it  proves 
that  the  sound  track  of  the  demonstrations 
in  "Operation  Abolition  "  is  exactly  Identical 
to  that  on  the  original  newsreel  film  taken 
by  KRON-TV. 

A  specious  argument  is  used  by  the  au- 
thors of  "In  Search  of  Truth"  when  they 
charge  that  "the  film  asserts  that  a  directive 
was  Issued  by  the  Students  for  Civil  Liberties 
(SCL)  t<illing  students  to  laugh  out  loud 
at  the  ccmmittee,  and  was  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  student  newspaper,  the 
Dally  Callfornlan  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia "  They  then  proceed  to  rebut  the 
alleged  assertion  as  follows:  "The  truth  is 
that  the  newspaper.  In  a  legitimate  news 
article,  reported  an  opinion  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  an  open  meeting  of  SCL  This 
suggestion  was  not  adopted  by  any  organi- 
zation pjirtlclpatlng  in  the  demonstrations." 
This  argument  is  devious  on  two  counts: 
First,  "Operation  Abolition"  does  not  assert 
that  "a  directive  was  Issued  by  the  SCL 
telling  students  to  laugh  out  loud  at  the 
committee  ■  Investigation  of  the  transcript 
of  the  films  dialogue  will  reveal  that  the 
announcer  referred  to  "a  student  directive 
published  Just  prior  to  the  hearings  on  the 
front  F>age  of  the  •  •  •  Dally  Callfornlan" 
The  announcer  then  goes  on  to  say,  '"The 
directive  reads  as  follows:  The  SCL  pjans 
to  picket  the  hearings  today  It  has  Issued 
a  call  for  students  to  attend  the  rally  and 
laugh  out  loud  in  the  hearings  when  things 
get   ridiculous  "  ' 

"Operation  Abolition"  therefore  reports 
.accurately  the  fact  that  such  a  student  di- 
rective was  published  in  the  student  cam- 
pus newspaper  Second,  the  rebuttal  deals 
with  a  totally  different  Issue  than  the  actual 
assertion  made  by  the  film:  It  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  SCL  organization  did  not 
ofBclally  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  a 
person  in  their  meeting.  While  this  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  20,000  students  at  the  University 
of  California  read  that  published  directive. 
Neither  does  It  alter  the  fact  that  copies 
of  this  directive  were  widely  distributed 
among  the  student  demonstrators  at  the  city 
hall  on  Thursday,  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearings. 

The  technique  used  by  "In  Search  of 
Truth  "  In  the  preceding  paragraph  Is  an 
excellen-.  example  of  two  deceitful  proce- 
dures which  are  generally  followed  when  It 
IS  necessary  to  oppose  truth :  ( 1 )  Set  up  a 
•  straw  man"  by  slightly  misquoting  the  op- 
ponent. Then  proceed  to  knock  It  d»wn 
with  gusto.  If  cleverly  done,  most  readers 
will  not  notice  the  Imposter  of  straw  (2) 
Use  a  device  called  by  logicians  the  fallac; 
of  irrelevant  conclusion.  Described  alge- 
braically, it  runs  like  this:  The  dialog  of 
Operation  Abolition"  asserts  proposition 
X.  We,  the  bay  area  students  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  say  emphatically  that 
proposition  X  is  not  true.  IX  we  say 
it  often  enough  and  loudly  enough,  most 
people  win  accept  the  rebuttal  without 
noticing  that  we  are  rebutting  X'  instead 
of  X.  ' 

"In  Search  of  Truth  "  clearly  prevaricates 
on  the  matter  of  the  white  card  passes  is- 
sued by  William  Wheeler.  The  pamphlet 
asserts  that  "each  of  the  white  oards  could 
admit  as  many  as  six  people.  '  This  asser- 
tion is  absolutely  false.  A  great  many  of 
the  cards  admitted  only  one  or  two.  Mr. 
Wheeler  exerci.sed  his  own  Judgment  In  the 
admissions.  In  one  case,  for  example,  he  ad- 
mitted 30  law  students  from  the  University 
of  California.  In  another  instance,  a  Roman 
Catholic  group  of  20  was  permitted  to  enter 
as  a  body. 

The  authors  can  testify  that  each  of  the 
pfisses  we  received  had  been  marked  In  Ink 
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to  admit  the  bearer  plus  three.  The  charge 
made  by  Professor  Searle  of  the  University 
of  California  that  some  of  the  passes  would 
admit  as  many  as  the  bearer  wished  has  so 
far  been  totally  unsupported  by  proof 

"In  Search  of  Truth"  also  contests  the  as- 
sertion of  the  film  that  a  student  grabbed 
Officer  Ralph  Schaumleffel's  p>oUce  club  and 
struck  him  with  It,  thus  precipitating  the 
hosing  and  the  subsequent  police  action  of 
forcibly  removing  the  demonstrators  fr<jm 
the  building  The  refutation  used  by  the 
pamphlet  makes  use  of  another  out-of -con- 
text quotation,  "On  KQED-TV  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sheriff  Matthew  Carberry  told  the  pub- 
lic the  true  version  of  the  events:  There  was 
no  act  of  physical  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  students  '  "  This  alleged  quotation  was 
picked  up  by  Paul  Jacobs  (who  was  travel- 
ing in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  city  hall 
riot  I  and  Inserted  Into  his  article.  A  Movie 
With  a  Message,  which  was  published  In  the 
November  24,  1960,  Issue  of  the  Reporter 
magaylne  On  December  6,  1960.  Sheriff 
Carberry  Issued  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  above  quote  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr  Jacobs:  "I  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment. I  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, Paul  Jacobs,  and  have  never  spoken  to 
him  and  have  never  been  Interviewed  by 
him  *  •  •  I  did  not  make  that  statement  " 
The  KQED  television  program  on  which  the 
sheriff  was  alleged  to  have  made  the  con- 
troversial statement  was  "Bay  Area  Profile." 
moderated  by  Casper  Wei n burger,  a  San 
Francisco  attorney  The  title  of  this  partic- 
ular panel  discu.ssion  was  "Retrospective  on 
a  Riot."  The  panel  Included,  among  others. 
Sheriff  Carberry.  Prof.  Henry  Nash  Smith  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Moderator 
Welnburger  A  complete  tape  recording  of 
the  audio  ptirtion  of  this  program  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  quotation  attributed  to 
SherlfT  Carberry  is  Inaccurate  and  taken  out 
of   context. 

The  facts  are  that.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Professor  Smith  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  any  violence  by 
Individuals  other  than  the  police  prior  to 
the  turning  on  of  the  hoses,  Carberry  re- 
plied, ""No  acts  of  physical  violence:  acts  of 
noise  and  disturbance  which  occasioned  two 
courts  closing  their  sessions  on^  Thursday 
afternoon"  At  this  point  the  sheriff  was 
Interrupted  by  Professor  Smith  This  por- 
tion of  Carberry  "8  answer  was  the  basis  of 
the  quotation  by  Paul  Jacobs  In  the  Re- 
porter and  by  the  Bay  Area  Student  Com- 
mittee In  the  pamphlet  ""In  Search  of  Truth."" 
Notice  that  the  sherlfr"8  answer  related  to 
Thursday,  when  no  arrests  occurred,  and 
there  was  no  student  violence  Notice  also. 
that  before  the  sheriff  could  talk  about 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  riot  when  violence  did 
occur,  he  was  interrupted  by  Professor  Smith 
It  Is  this  partial  statement  by  SherlfT  Car- 
berry relating  to  Thursday  only,  which 
enemies  of  Operation  Abolition  "  have  lifted 
out  of  context  and  applied  to  the  events  of 
Friday  This  Intellectual  dishonesty  be- 
comes all  the  plainer  when  one  notes  that  a 
minute  later  in  the  program,  Sheriff  Carberry 
finally  gets  to  the  subject  of  Friday's  events 
by  saying.  •'The  Incident  of  Friday  which 
took  place — as  I  am  told  because  I  was  not 
there — was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  violence 
against  a  uniformed  police  officer"  Again 
the  moderator  and  the  other  panel  members 
Interrupted  the  sheriff  and  noticeably  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  subject,  but  fortu- 
nately not  before  Carberry  was  aHle  to  show 
that  his  former  statement  ab*jut  no  student 
violence  referred  to  the  da^  before  the  vio- 
lence took  place.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
the  sense  of  Sheriff  Carberry 's  words  could 
have  been  misrepresented  so  thoroughly  by 
accident,  when  audio  Upe  recordings  of  the 
entire  program  are  available,  especially  In 
the  light  of  Carberry's  clear  statement  about 
the   events  of  Friday. 


'"In  Search  of  Truth"  attempts  to  make 
much  of  "'police  brt  tallty  "'  But  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  "Saturday  May  M  1960. 
in  a  lead  article  on  page  1  repf>r!ed  that 
eight  p<>llc<-;i.en  and  fovir  studei'.t*  were  in- 
jured Cj  mkjre.'^smBn  Joitn  H  Rorsscl^'T.  of 
the  25th  District  Calif  >rnln  obprrvwl  "By 
the  TStlo  of  injuries  it  wimld  appear  that 
the«o-called  brutallt/  was  felt  mf)re  by  the 
police  thsn  the  students  ""  Furthermore 
Dave  Hope,  a  reporter,  stated  in  an  article 
on  January  25.  1961.  In  the  Oakland 
Tribune:  "I  was  there  1  was  In  the  com- 
mittee room  in  the  h.illway,  on  the  ro- 
tunda I  mineled  w  ih  the  demonstrators, 
watched  the  picket  Unej-  "  Hope  then  went 
on  to  sav  "Police  wre  cii.-^eful  not  to  use 
excessive  force  When  two  or  tliree  ofBcers 
carry  out  one  fjerson.  they're  t>elng  gentle 
The  party  never  gets  rouijh  until  It's  man 
for  man  So  there  was  no  chance  for 
martyrdom,  and  th.s  wa*  disappointing 
Martyrs  must  above  all  else  be  dignified 
You  can't  be  a  maryr  when  soaking  wet 
you're  skidded  unceremoniously  down  s 
hlght  of  st.itrs  on  the  pnrt  of  your  anatomy 
that  should  have  be^n  spanked  more  fre- 
quently in  your  childhood  "  "In  Search  of 
Truth"  quotes  New  York  Post  correspond- 
ent Mel  Wax  as  sayl  ig.  "Never  in  20  years 
as  a  reptirter  have  I  seen  such  brutality.'" 
Bui  what  does  such  a  quotation  prove? 
Without  additional  description  of  Mel  Wax"s 
20  years  of  experience,  such  an  argument  Is 
(XJlntlesB.  For  all  th'  readT  <^f  In  Search 
of  TYuth"  knows.  Me  Wax  may  have  spent 
20  years  reporting  weddincs.  With  nothing 
(KwUlve  to  cite  as  eudence  of  police  bru- 
tahty."  the  authors  o'  the  pamphlet,  as  well 
as  Burton  White,  must  depend  on  ( 1 )  quo- 
tations that  cause  the  de*,lred  Inference  to 
be  made  by  the  reader  and  (2t  qiintntlons 
from  leftwlng  rep<3-ter5  whose  Bupi>o»ed 
eyewitness  accounts  are  based  largely  upon 
their  dlsi>o«ltlon  to  dl.«credit  the  poUct  and 
the  HCUA  rather  than  upon  what  they 
actually  saw 

Conuary  to  charges  made  by  In  Search 
of  Truth,"  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  did  not  delete  scenes  of 
police  violence  agnlnst  the  students  That 
the  KPIX  TV  newsre«>l8  cont.aln  no  scenes  of 
pr>Uce  clubbings  ha*  already  been  proven 
As  already  meniionel  the  original  KRON 
TV  f(K)tage  was  vie*fd  by  about  30  Individ- 
uals on  J.inu.;r>  26  l;»61.  One  of  Ihtise 
viewers  w.i.s  Fre  :er,.  t  U  Gere,  college  min- 
ister at  tlif  F.r.  t  I-^itibt  Church  of  San 
Jose  The  authors  have  a  letter  from  him 
dated  February  8.  1961  In  which  he  dis- 
cusses his  conclusions  after  seeing  the 
KRON  Qlnxs  as  follows  It  ran  he  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradi<  tion  that  the  s<  enes  of 
Operation  Abolition"  with  tlielr  sound 
tracks  are  an  accurate  and  f.ilthful  con- 
densation of  the  thousands  of  newsreel  foot- 
age which  was  shot  by  the  TV  photog- 
raphers.""  In  discussing  scenes  of  violence. 
Mr  Gere  »Tltes.  "As  for  Uie  police,  they 
skidded  many  students  down  the  wet  stair- 
case and  some  people  may  call  this  violence. 
In  the  only  scene  of  real  violence  the  police 
have  picked  up  a  student  by  the  hands  and 
feet  to  carry  him  out  the  door;  the  student 
Is  seen  struggling  to  get  l<><>.>.e  and  then  a 
third  policeman  whi.cked  him  on  the  head 
with  a  billy  club  •  •  •  which  ended  the 
students  resistance  riie  cruci»i  observa- 
tion which  needs  Ui  be  made  is  that  this 
last  scene  and  the  others  of  jxillce  action 
were  all  Included  in  'Operation  Abolition  ' 
Nothing  of  slgniflff,nre  ha.«  been  deleted 
The  film  Is  a  faithful  p<-)rtraTal  of  the  news- 
reels.  It  Is  a  fair  que.'-;  i  .n  to  itsk :  U  It  Is 
true  that  a  justice  In  an  upstairs  courtroom 
had  placed  the  police  under  orders  to  evict 
the  student  nolsema.kers.  how  el*e  could  the 
police  hav«  carried  oui  tht-i:  .>rders,  with  any 
less  violence?  ' 

Poor  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  film's 
opp<inentR  Is  als<^i  evidenced  hv  their  re- 
pealed attacks  based  on  the  fact  that  several 


scenes  In  the  movie  are  out  of  strict  se- 
quence. It  seems  not  to  hs've  occurred  to 
these   critics  that    large  sections  of   '  Dpera- 

tlon  Abolition"  are  topically  not  S'»quen- 
tlally  arranged  The  tJ-uth  if>  that  the  movie 
errs  at  only  I  href  pii:  ts  Two  of  these 
were  pointed  out  b\  Mr  Wheeler  on  the 
Goodwin  Knight  Show  and  have  already  t>een 
mentioned  The  third  is  the  statement  by 
the  announcer  that  accompanies  the  scene 
of  Harry  Bridges  being  escorted  from  the 
city  hall  "moments  before  the  noting  broke 
out.  whereas  actually  this  occurred  .ihortly 
after  the  riot  was  over.  However  it  shotild 
be  noted  In  parsing  that  Harry  Bridies  did 
enter  the  city  hall  and  found  a  sizable  cri'wd 
still  within.  includlriE  many  smdeirs  He 
Immediately  began  to  hararigue  the  crowd. 
ajid  was  then  remo*-ed  from  the  building 
by  police  who  feared  the  starting  of  another 
riot. 

On  the  basis  of  the  eviderice  pnisentiy 
available  to  the  authors.  It  would  appiear 
that  the  film  commer  tary  oversimplilies  the 
clrctimstances  surro\inding  the  assault  on  the 
policeman.  Officer  Hnlph  Schaumlefre!  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  at  this  time  to  deal 
in  detail  with  the  material  we  have  tin- 
covered  This  should  propyerly  be  left  to 
the  court  which  is  scheduled  to  try  tne  case 
against  the  student  R  'bert  Mei.>-enba(h  who 
Is  charged  with  assHUlt  with  a  deadly  v'eap<jn 
It  Is  sufficient  here  to  note  'wo  im]x>rtant 
points:  tl)  The  film  rornmentary  describing 
the  asaault  on  SchaumlefTel  is  based  on  In- 
formation given  to  Chief  of  Police  Thomas 
Cahlll  by  his  men  who  were  on  the  scene. 
He  said,  ""I  was  given  to  \niderstnnd  by  my 
men  who  were  present  that  the  fin-  hoses 
were  brought  o.:t  filh^winp  the  a.ssr  ult  on 
the  police  officer  when  the  cr^wd  ref  a.'-ed  to 
disf>erse  and  to  move  "" 

The  testimony  of  .Sheriff  Carberry  Is  sim- 
ilar. Hence  the  film  commentary  followed 
the  available  police  testimony  (2i  "I'hat  an 
assault  on  SchaumlefTel  took  place  can  and 
will  be  established  by  one  or  mo:-e  eye- 
witnesses Whether  the  assault  tooi  place 
behind  or  In  front  of  the  barrlcale  be- 
fore the  first  warning  squirt  of,  w:»ter  or 
afterward.  Is  of  very  little  Importance  The 
film  Is  essentially  accurate  in  describing  the 
action  of  the  a.ssault  and  If  It  errs  in  minor 
details  of  this  action,  responsibility  for 
these  Inconsequential  errors  rests  with  the 
.San  Francisco  p<ilice  officer?  who  wei-e  pres- 
ent and  made  the  initial  descrlp  ion  to 
Chief  Cahlll  and  SherlfT  Carberry  Doubt- 
less the  details  of  the  incident  will  be  ex- 
amined closely  wheiA  the  trial  of  Heisen- 
bach  Is  held  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
trial  is  expected  to  begin  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Sixty-two  of  the  persons  arrested  durlt\g 
the  riots  were  arraigned  on  May  13  1960 
Many  local  attorneys  began  t.  prepare  for 
the  trial  On  the  University  of  CaUrornla 
campus,  a  faculty  advisory  commit  :ee  w.as 
set  up  and  money-raising  campaigns  were 
planned  to  obtain  the  sum  of  money  needed 
to  finance  what  was  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  mass  trials  ever  to  go  through 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  on 
Wednesday.  June  1st.  Judge  Albert  Axelrod 
dismissed  the  charges  ag.dnst  all  but  one 
after  the  defendants  agreed  not  to  file  civil 
suits  against  the  city  In  Search  of  Truth,"" 
in  attempting  to  whitewash  the  dlsml-ssed 
defendants,  again  quotes  out-of-contcxi 
from  Judge  Axelr>xl"s  dismissal  staement, 
as  follows:  "'The  defendants  for  the  mo.st 
part  are  clean-cut  American  college  stu- 
dents •  •  •  I  am  convinced  that  t  ley  are 
not  engaged  in  subversive  activities  nor  In 
spreading    subversive    propiiganda  During 

the  next  few  montlis,  Judge  Axelr.Kl  was 
deluged  with  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
individuals  who  had  seen  only  this  out -of - 
context  quotation  and  who  theretore 
thought  that  the  Judge  had  bef-lended 
C-ommuni.sts. 


Oil  December  25.  1960  Judge  .^xelrod  re- 
!e.\sed  a  statement  to  the  press  clarifying  his 
dismissal  action  The  article  in  the  Siin 
PrT»ncisco  Examiner  said  "The  Judge  de- 
plored wh.it  i>e  c.lled  a  false  impre.ssi.>n  th..t 
he  condoned  the  actions  of  62  persons  ar- 
rested dur.ng  the  riot  when  he  dlsmi.ssed 
charges  against  them  for  practical  reasons 
He  said  this  impression  hiis  been  created  by 
quoting  a  single  sentence  fnjm  his  dismi.s*.*] 
decision  and  not  using  the  more  ?  rceful 
words  which  followed  that  sentence  The 
sentence,  taken  out  of  context  the  Judge 
explained,  was  I  am  convinced  that  tliey  are 
not  engaged  m  subversive  activities  ii or  :n 
spreading  subversive  propaganda  TV. en  he 
noted,  his  dismissal  continued  However, 
they  chose  the  wrong  means  t.>  accomplish 
their  purpot.e  and  let  themselves  bec.>me  vic- 
tims of  those  who  profit  by  creating  unrest. 
riots,  and  the  type  of  conduct  which  is  out- 
lawed by  the  penal  code  sections  I  have 
quoted  "  Judtje  Axelrod  also  called  attention 
to  thnt  part  of  his  decision  !r.  which  he  .said 
he  felt  the  students  had  been  punished  and 
.idded  A  protracted  ma.ss  trial  with  62  de- 
fendants and  18  attorneys  would  not  only  be 
costly  from  n  monetary  sense  but  would  plav 
directly  into  the  hands  of  thoee  who  create 
unrest  and  do  everything  In  their  p<->wer  t" 
upset  our  democratic  processes  and  wav  of 
life  '  " 

Although  the  Judge's  dismissal  statement 
concluded  that  the  defendant*  were  guilty 
as  charged,  and  although  they  were  dismissed 
only  for  practical  rea.sfins,  the  majority  of 
the  defendants  showed  no  sign  a(  repentar.re. 
Immediately  after  di.smissal  of  their  cases,  55 
of  the  defer.d.-mts  Issued  a  st^itement  con- 
taining the  following  Wirds  "We  appreci.-'e 
Judge  Axelrod 's  courage  which  ha.«;  insured 
the  triumph  of  justice  and  g<x>d  sense  The 
defendants  have  been  vindicated  Encour- 
aged by  the  court's  action,  we  shall  continue 
our  opposition  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-.^merican  Activities.  It  is  no»-  doubly 
clear  that  public  protests  against  it  are  In 
accord  with  American  Justice  •  •  •.  W> 
acted  as  citizens  aware  of  our  duty  •  •  •. 
Nob<Tdv  Incited  us.  nobody  misguided  us 
•  *  *  We  .shall  continue  our  opposit.lon  to 
the  committee  •  •  '.  From  our  efforts  to 
abolish  the  committee,  we  shall  not  be 
moved  " 

The  thought  processes  used  by  the  stu- 
dents to  conclude  that  their  actions  were 
those  of  responsible  citizens  are  amazing 
indeed.  Such  thinking  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents ought  to  make  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  de&lrous  of 
discovering  whether  iini\ersity  juid  college 
classrooms  are  teaching  good  old  fashioned 
American  citizenship 

The  ft>regoiiig  exaniples  of  dishonest  re- 
}x>rtlng  culled  fiom  The  Reporter  and  "In 
Search  of  Truth"  are  only  a  few  of  Uio.se  that 
could  be  expcjsed  if  space  permuted  The 
Christian  Century  pericxlical  axid  news- 
papers such  as  the  Wa&liingU^n  Post  are 
examples  of  other  publications  that  have 
aided  in  the  dlssenil nation  of  such  lies  Even 
the  National  Council  of  Churches;,  spurred 
on  by  the  work  of  Prof  John  Searle  and 
Methcxllsl  minister  Robert  Moon,  has  adopt- 
ed re»t)lutions  based  on  ihese  ou'j-ight  fab- 
rications It  IS  the  conviction  of  t,he  anthort. 
Uiat  the  .ivalanche  of  faisehcxxis  th.-it  h,-.i> 
descended  on  the  HCUA  and  the  movie  h.as 
had  its  origin  in  the  innermost  councils  of 
the  Coinmunlst  Party  The  tragedy  Is  U:i»l 
Cc>rnmunlst  front  orgaiuzatioi^g  can  so  suc- 
cefc.<:fully  use  well-mea.'iing,  liberal-minded, 
patriotic  Americans  as  their  standard -bear- 
ers to  carry  on  the  ominous  work  of  the 
CcHiimunist  Party 

The  Communist  Party  has  r-'served  its 
most  potent  venom,  however,  for  the  asser- 
tion in  the  movie  that  the  student  demon- 
strations a;id  the  not  had  been  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Communist  apparatus.  It 
IS  vital   to  the  Communist  program   for   the 
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nonviolent;  conquest  of  AmerlB*  jtlMt  the 
American  people  remain  unaware  of  the 
ability  of  Communist  agents  to  recruit  citi- 
zens to  carry  out  the  program  desired  by  the 
Kremlin.  But  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  responsible  for  the  San  Francisco 
City  Hall  disorders  and  demr.iistrations  is 
proven  by  an  impressive  array  of  evidence: 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  FBI  and  its  direc- 
tor. J  Edgar  Hoover  In  the  document 
called  Communist  Target — Youth.  '  Hoover 
outlines  m  detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
Communist  Party  planned  the  city  hall 
activity  and  not  Mr  Hoover's  integrity  has 
never  been  succesafuly  impeached,  although 
one  of  the  current  principal  aims  of  the 
CommuniAt  Party  is  t<^i  discredit  him  along 
with  tiie  FBI 

2.  The  sworn  testimony  of  San  Francis- 
co Police  Chief  Thomas  Cahill.  given  before 
the  HCUA  on  Saturday.  May  14.  1960  He 
testified  that  the  group  of  students  which 
was  disorderly  m  the  hallway  outside  the 
hearing  room  was  infiltrated  with  indi- 
viduals, who.  m  some  instances,  were  older 
than  the  average,  and  who  agitated  it  "  He 
added  that  some  of  these  agitators  were  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  ho.--ti:e  witnesses 
before  the  HCUA  lit  should  be  undersiiXJd 
that  the  hostile  witnesses  were  individuals 
subpoenaed  by  the  HCUA  for  the  May  1960 
hearings  Their  affiliation  wrh  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  shown  by  considerable  evi- 
dence and.  in  most  cases,  by  informants.) 

3.  The  sworn  tef^timony  of  Police  Inspector 
Michael  J  Maguire.  also  given  before  the 
HCUA  on  Saturday.  May  14,  1960.  Mr. 
Arens.  acting  as  interrogator,  asked  him, 
"Did  you  •  •  •  observe  the  activities  .imong 
the  young  people  *  *  '  assembled  here  in 
the  hall,  by  certain  people  who  were  known 
by  you  *  *  •  to  be  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party?"  Mr.  Maguire  answered,  "Yes. 
sir."  Insfjector  Maguire  then  went  on  to 
Identify  Archie  Br£y»n  and  Merle  Brodsky 
as  two  of  the  Comrmirtists  he  obf^rved  engag- 
ing In  agitational  activities  among  "he  stu- 
dents in  the  hall. 

4.  The  sworn  testimony  of  Sheriff  Matthew 
Carberry  before  the  HCUA.  also  on  May  14 
Carberry  testified  that  there  were  some  indi- 
viduals seen  by  him  who  "refused  to  accept 
any  element  of  order  and  deliberately  ex- 
cited  the   persons    who    were    there" 

5.  Eyewitnesses  to  Communi.st  .\ctivity  on 
the  local  college  campuses  arrar.gmg  demon- 
strations against  the  HCX'A  One  of  these 
is  Jerry  Nims.  who  was  quite  active  in  stu- 
dent campus  pHDiltical  activity  on  the  San 
Francisco  State  campus  during  1960  He  was 
on  the  board  of  control  and  the  board  of 
directors  He  reports  the  f')lli:)Wlng  events: 
"On  May  5.  1960.  in  Tub  2  la  campus  snack 
bar  I .  from  4  to  6  p  m  .  a  meeting  wa.-;  held 
organizing  actions  against  the  HCUA  Lead- 
ing this  meeting  was  Douglas  Wachter.  a 
person  who  has  been  identified  ."^s  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  one  who  is 
trained  in  agitation  at  the  student  level  His 
father,  Saul  Wachter  has  also  been  identi- 
fied as  a  hard-core  member  of  the  Oim- 
munlst  Party.  At  this  meeting  demonstra- 
tions were  planned  and  methods  were  rhoeen 
which  would  rally  and  arotise  .st\ident^ 
against  the  HCUA.  .\lso  at  this  meeting,  it 
was  announced  that  the  ne.xt  day  at  the 
noon  hour,  material  attacking  the  HCUA 
could  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Lacey 
Spake,  teaching  asJ^istant  It  was  also  stated 
that  this  literature  was  being  produced  on 
a  San  Francisco  State  machine  using  college 
paper  and  other  facilities  This  prOj^aganda 
was  distributed  during  the  next  few  days  in 
some  of  the  college  classrooms." 

On  Monday  May  9  1960  on  the  commons 
from  noon  to  1  p  m  .  a  rally  was  held  by 
the  Social  Work  Club  This  rally  again 
attacked  the  HCUA  and  tried  to  stir  up 
student  resentment  against  the  coming  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  City  Hall  Speaking 
at  this  rally  was  Harry  Loman.  head  of  the 
American     Friends     Service     Committee    on 


Legislation.  Dr  Robert  Hall,  a  professor  at 
San  Francisco  State  College,  and  Joan 
Keller,  daughter  of  Vernon  Bown  (Bown 
was  Identified  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber by  the  HCUA  until  his  recent  expulsion 
from  the  party  for  a  breach  of  party  di«- 
ciplinei.  Joan  Keller  spoke  and  attacked 
the  HCUA  using  material  from  a  pamphlet 
put  out  by  an  identified  Communist-front 
organization,  the  Citizens  Committee  To 
Preserve  American  Freedoms  (CCPAF), 
which  is  headed  up  by  Frank  Wilkinson, 
She  recited  this  pamphlet  almost  word  for 
word,  and  implored  students  to  attend  a 
noon  rally  in  Union  Square  on  Thursday. 
May  12,  to  hear  speeches  attacking  the  HCUA. 
Communifit-front  literature  was  passed  out 
feverishly.  The  People's  World  was  also 
passed  out  at  a  previous  human  rights  rally 
on  Wednesday,  March  30.  by  Eugene  Spake. 
student  brother  of  Lacey  Spake  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  agitators  against  the  HCUA. 
Additional  CCP.\F  literature  was  circulated 
in  the  political  science  building  by  a  person 
who  at  that  time  was  a  high  official  in  the 
campus  model  United  Nations.  Jerry  Nims 
states  that  it  is  his  personal  conviction  that 
there  exists  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
a  Communist  Party  cell  that  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  few  teachers. 

Jerry  Nims  also  has  knowledge  of  a  stu- 
dent dean  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
who  by  chance  attended  a  certain  meeting 
held  in  a  home  about  three  blocks  from 
campus  The  dean  stated  that  it  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  Communist  cell  meet- 
ing. Its  chairman  was  Rebecca  Jenkins, 
whose  father  is  alleged  to  have  Communist 
Party  connections .  This  same  girl  is  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Bay  Area  Stu- 
dents for  the  Abolition  of  the  HCUA.  the 
local  group  fesponsible  for  the  widespread 
circulation  of  "In  Search  of  Truth  '  She 
was  also  one  of  those  arrested  at  city  hall. 
The  dean  observed  that  although  the  meet- 
ing was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dividuals getting  acquainted  for  the  first 
time,  everyone  at  the  meeting  addressed 
everyone  else  by  first  names  without  prior 
introduction.  When  a  bearded  individual 
from  the  North  Beach  Area  (a  beatnik  hang- 
out) stood  up  and  began  attacking  Charles 
de  Gaulle  as  a  Fascist  and  warmonger,  the 
dean  left  hurriedly,  considerably  shaken  at 
what  he  h.wl  just  witnessed. 

6.  The  public  statement  of  Judge  'Axelrod: 
In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  newspaper 
article  of  December  25.  1960.  referred  to  pre- 
viously. Judge  Albert  Axelrod  said  he  very 
definitely  agrees  with  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
HoovcT  that  the  city  hall  riot  and  mob  dem- 
onstrations in  May  were  instigated  by  Com- 
munist elements 

7.  T'ne  public  statement  of  George  Chris- 
topher, mayor  of  San  Francisco:  To  clarify 
his  position,  which  had  been  distorted  In 
some  quarters.  Mayor  Christopher  made  the 
following  statement  in  hia  office  on  January 
18,  1961:  'Known  Communists — and  I  re- 
peat this  emphatically — known  Communists 
were  In  the  lead  of  this  demonstration.  The 
students  were  dupes  who  Joined  some  of 
these  causers  of  agitation  believing  it  is  an 
innocent  and  harmless  expression  of  civil 
liberties  not  realizing  that  while  they  are 
doing  this  they  are  at  the  same  time  violat- 
ing every  precept  of  the  liberties  they  pro- 
fess to  cherish." 

The  preceding  data  are  only  a  sample  of 
that  which  can  be  amassed  to  back  up  the 
charge  made  by  the  film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" that  the  Communist  Party  was  respon- 
sible for  the  demonstrations  and  violence 
against  the  HCUA  and  the  San  Francisco 
police. 

J.  Ekigar  Hoover  has  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly that  the  Communist  program  of  ex- 
ternal encirclement  and  internal  demoraliza- 
tion is  proceeding  at  a  frightening  pace. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  summed  up  the  Communist 
program  succinctly  when  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  an  open  letter  to  American 


college  students;  "You.  the  college  student, 
whether  or  not  you  realize  It.  are  the  rich 
earth  which  the  Communist  conspirator 
hopes  to  till.  Your  mind  is  the  soil  In  which 
he  hopes  to  implant  alien  seed  Your  sub- 
sequent act*  are  the  product*  whose  growth 
he  strives  to  direct.  The  harvest  which  he 
seeks  is  the  destruction  of  our  democratic 
processes  of  governnient." 

San  Francisco's  Black  Friday  can  have  a 
beneficial  result  after  all.  if  college  students, 
and  Indeed,  all  Americans  see  in  it  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  the  Communist  Party 
can  accomplish  In  those  Individuals  who 
have  little  or  no  understanding  In  depth  of 
the  specific  purpose  and  methods  of  com- 
munism. Action  against  communism,  if  di- 
vorced from  a  precise  understanding  of  com- 
munism, is  largely  futile.  On  specific  knowl- 
edge, and  on  that  alone,  can  an  edifice  of 
survival  be  built,  so  that  freedom  shall  ntit 
perish  from  the  earth.  To  that  cause,  let 
each  of  us  rededlcate  himself. 


THE  HONORABLfc:  JACOB  JAVITS 
AND  THE  HONORABLE  KENNETH 
KEATING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr  Halpern  I 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  today  May  18. 
is  the  birthday  of  our  two  distinguished 
Senators  f  om  New  York.  Jacob  Javits 
and  Kenneth  Keating  I  belitvc  that  it 
is  a  unique  situation — and  a  mast  siunif- 
icant  one — that  both  Senators  from  the 
same  State  will  cut  a  birthday  cake  on 
the  same  day. 

■We  in  New  York  are  intensely  proud  of 
our  two  Senators  both  of  whom  were  for- 
mer Members  of  this  House  Their  able 
representation  of  the  F>eople  of  the  Em- 
pire State  has  earned  them  a  richly  mer- 
ited acclaim. 

I  am  proud  to  coimt  Jack  and  Ken 
among  my  good  friends — as  I  am  sure 
mo.st  Members  of  this  House  are  also — 
and  I  know  they  join  me  in  extending 
heartie.st  congratulations  and  warmest 
best  wishes  to  them  on  this  their  double- 
header  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  shares  the  warm 
feeling,  high  regard,  and  deep  affection 
for  both  of  these  fine  gentlemen  and 
great  legislators,  and  joins  in  this  sincere 
hope  for  many,  many  happy  returns  of 
this  significant  day. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis  I  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  the 
testimony  of  Dr    Muhlbach. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  economic 
growth  with  little  practical  advice  pre- 
sented to  help  in  promoting  it. 

Dr.  Walter  Muhlbach  today,  testifying 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committtee. 
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on  the  Ikard-Cuiti.s  seed  corn  tax  pro- 
posal. This  tostimony  needs  wide  dis- 
semination. It  is  impeiative  that  we 
understand  bett.er  the  economics  behind 
growLii  if  we  are  to  niainlain  it 
Here  is  Dr  Muhlbachs  testimony: 

Statement  or  Waiteh  F.  Muhlbach.  Asso- 
ciate Profess  >R  School  or  Bvsiness  Ad- 
MiNiSTRATio.N  Tur  American  UNiVEKrtTT. 
BsroEK  HoisF.  Ways  a.nd  Means  Committee. 
May   18.   1961 

1  am  Walter  F  Muhlbach,  associate  profes- 
sor of  business  finance  and  management  In 
the  3cho<.>l  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  American  University  I  am  here  today, 
however,  representing  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Conference,  which  Is  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 100  national  trade  assoclallonB 
representing  small  and  medium  size  manu- 
facturers wholesalers,  retailers,  and  service 
organizations  This  group  has  endorsed  the 
principles  contained  m  the  Iknrd-Curtis  bills 
(HR  2  .md  HR  2003 »  Tliey  are  pleased 
that  the  President,  in  his  recent  message, 
recognized  the  importance  of  retained  earn- 
ings for  growth 

In  retaining  my  services  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  conference  imposed  no  conditions 
I  was  given  free  rein  in  my  investigation.  No 
prior  commitment*  were  asked  or  given  I 
was  nsked  slmplv  to  imesrigate  study,  and 
reach  an  independent  conclusion  on  the 
question  of  the  Rignifir:ince  of  small  business 
In  the  AmeriCHn  enmomy  the  hnanclal 
status  and  mfwt  pressing  nnancial  problem 
of  the  small  and  medmm  size  htislness  com- 
munity, with  special  reference  to  the  income 
tax.  to  analyze  the  several  prop<'>sed  means, 
including  the  President  s  proposal,  by  which 
this  financial  problem  might  be  ameliorated 
and  the  probable  effect  of  such  amelioration 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  Federal  revenue 
I  should  like  t,-'  add  as  :i  further  qiiallfl- 
catlon.  that  in  addition  to  «<  years  o!  research 
and  teaching  in  schooLs  of  business  adminis- 
tration I  have  had  30  years  of  experience 
in  small  and  medium  size  bu8lnes.ses  in  both 
management  and  :ts  a  consultant  Yet  I  am 
not  urging  consideration  of  the  financial  and 
growtli  problem  of  This  larpe  and  importanr 
.segment  of  the  businesf  comniunity  on  the 
ba.sis  of  an  interest  in  .smali  business  as  sucli 
Rather  I  am  greatly  iti  teres  ted  in  and  deeply 
concerned  for  the  future  and  Improvement 
of  the  competitive  free  enterprise  system  and 
its  continuing  'contribution  to  the  national 
welfare 

In  ]>reparatJon  for  this  hearing  I  have  i 
viewed  the  record  "f  hertrin>ts  and  reports; 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Eror.onuc  Report. 
the  Select  Committep  on  .sma!!  Bnsines.s  of 
the  U  S  Senate,  the  staff  re[x>rt  to  the  Select 
Committ*^  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
o!  Representati'.w  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem report  to  tlie  Committees  on  Banklne 
and  Currency  .iiid  vhe  Select  C"f)rnniit tees  and 
the  hearings  betore  your  Committer  oi;  Wavs 
and  Means  runnini?  Irom  I93.'i  ti.r^  iigl.  I960 
These  hearings  and  studies  on  the  status- 
and  financial  pr'')bleniR  of  the  smaller  and 
medium  size  business  units  with  special 
reference  to  the  income  tax.  have  included 
studies  and  te.stlmony  of  hundreds  of 
economlstfi  businessmen,  accountants,  at- 
torneys and  trade  assoriation  executives  who 
have  appeared  before  this  and  other  com- 
mittees Their  almost  unanimous  testimony 
Is  now  recorded  in  thous.mds  of  pages  of 
records  and  reiv)rt.';  Tlie  findings  of  the 
committee  have  indicated  a  complete  aware- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  committee  hat 
been  favorably  inclined  to  pcxsitive  action 
consistent  with  the  need  1  )r  Peder.-i!  revenue 
We  can  summiirize  tlu-  Keneral  findings 
and  conclusions  with  some  brevity,  as 
follows: 

ON    THE    MATTER    OF    NATIONAL    POLICY 

Your    chairman     Mr.   Mills     presiding    at 
the    session    of    the    Sul>committec    on   Tax 


Policy  on  December  14  1955.  quite  suc- 
cinctly stated  that  in  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  taxation  ol  small  and  new  busi- 
nesses, there  appeared  to  be  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  that  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  public  policy  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy  is  to  strengthen  as  best  we  can 
the  competitive  position  of  such  bu.siness. 
Dr.  John  Llntner  of  Harvard  University 
added.  The  kind  of  small  business  I  think 
many  of  us  are  particularly  interested  in 
Is  the  small  business  that  has  the  vigor  and 
the  potentiality  for  growth  to  offer  an  ef- 
fective challenge  to  the  larger  corporation  " 
Possibly,  in  recognition  of  this  view,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  stated  In  1959  that  the  national 
policy  with  respect  to  small  business  was 
not  directed  solely  to  the  Interests  of  small 
business  for  their  sake  alone  but  rather  that 
it  is  the  stated  national  policy  "that  the 
Government  should  aid.  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Interests  of 
small  business  concerns  in  order  to  preserve 
free  enterprise."  It  Is  on  this  basis,  prl- 
niarlly.  that  we  welcome  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  the  Income  tax  on  the  smaller 
and  medium  size  businesses 

THE    IMPOITANCC    Of    SMAU.    BTSLNESS    IN     THE 
ECONOMY 

An  indication  of  the  significance  of  smaller 
and  medium  size  firms  may  be  seen  In  the 
reports  of  the  Treasury.  "Statistics  of  In- 
come. 1957-58"  Approximately  86  percent 
of  all  businesses  opernte  as  .sole  proprietor- 
ships or  partnerships  These  are  predomi- 
nately smaller  business  organlz-itions  Re- 
ported receipts  (sales)  of  these  units 
amounted  to  »228  786  million  about  24  per- 
cent of  the  tfJtal  national  sales  .^ddlng  bu.--- 
inens  receipts  of  the  smaller  corpKiratioiis 
i.e  .  those  with  assets  of  less  than  $1  million 
we  get  a  total  of  M32.542  million,  or  45  8 
percent  of  the  total  national  sales  Thes* 
smaller  corporations  alone  rep<->rted  net  in- 
come of  $4,232  million  Unfort  tinately  we 
do  not  have  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
taxable  income  of  the  unlncori>- >rat'cd  srg- 
ment 

It  may  be  significant,  too.  that  these 
smaller  and  medium  size  companies  can  con- 
tlnvie  to  operate  notwithstanding  the  rela- 
tive lower  net  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  the 
Treasury's  report  to  the  effect  that  c<irp<ira- 
tlons  with  assets  below  fl  million  earned  a 
profit,  after  taxes,  of  less  thar.  2  percent  on 
sales,  whereas  corporations  with,  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $250  million  earned  an  average  of 
6.97  percent  on  sales,  after  taxes 

Profits    after    taxes — As   a    percent    of   gross- 
income 
After  tax  profits  as  a  percent  of  gross  In- 
come— 

Corporations  with  assets 

of  less  than:  Percent 

»50,000    --. -   0.41 

»100.000 0  97 

»250.000 1.  41 

$500.000 1.  53 

$1.000.000 - --    1.  94 

$2.500,000 2.28 

$.5.000.000--- - -- 2.  80 

$10,000,000-. ._ 3   13 

$25,000,000 4.  04 

$.50,000  000 --  4.  48 

$100.000.000-.. 5.23 

$250.fMX),O00 4  74 

Over  $250,000  000 - 6  97 

Source-  Treasury  Department.  "St^itistics 
of  Income  1956-57:  Corporation  Tax  Re- 
turns." 

THK    IMPORTANCE    OF    GROWTH 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  free 
enterprise  system  is  its  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  through  Its  en- 
couragement of  initiative,  innovation,  and 
progress      The    present     administration    has 


frequently  referred  to  the  comparative  in- 
dustrial growth  lag  of  the  United  States  and 
has  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
step-up  in  our  rate  of  growth. 

Economic  growth  is  the  fountainhead  of 
our  Individual  welfare  Our  military  capa- 
bility, our  scientific  advances  In  the  area  of 
nuclear  development,  and  our  ijrogress  In 
conquering  the  practical  problems  of  space 
exploration  are  directly  dependent  upon  our 
economic  capacity  and  its  rate  of  growth 

Regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  the  claimed 
rile  of  growth  in  Russia,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  any  practice  which 
seriously  tends  to  limit  or  reduce  our  growth 
rate.  The  evidence  Is  clear  that  the  efTect 
of  our  present  tax  system  Is  just  that,  most 
effectively  hampering  the  growth  of  mil- 
lions of  our  smaller  and  medium  size  busi- 
ness unlti;. 

Here  Is  an  interesting  statistic  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce  "His- 
torical Statistics  of  the  Unit-ed  States:  A 
Statistical  Abstract  Supplement  to  1957  "  and 
the  "Statistical  Abstract  1960,"  In  the  10 
years,  1949-59.  over  1.400.000  new  retail  busi- 
nesses were  started — 80  percent  of  the  num- 
ber in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  that 
decade  But  during  that  same  period  nearly 
1,300,000  sv.ch  businesses  i  not  necessarily 
only  the  newly  organized  firms  t  went  out  of 
existence,  for  a  net  gain  of  about  10  percent 
or  an  average  of  only  1  percent  per  year  An 
87-percent  effort,  a  10-percent  result.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  this  high  death  rate  was 
necessarily  a  result  of  the  income  tax;  It 
simp!?  suggests  the  magnitude  of  the  risk 
invoi\pd  in  starting  or  investing  in  a  new 
bvsmpss— a  l-to-8  risk — and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons small  businesses  have  such  extreme 
difficulty  attracting  loan  or  equity  capitfl 
It  also  suggests-  the  tremendous  urge  of  »o 
many  American  citizens  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, to  strive  against  great  odds  to  achieve 
the  American  dream  ol  economic  inde- 
pendence 

In  the  hearing  of  the  Subcomn.it tee  on  Tax 
Poli.'-v  referred  to  above.  Chairmai.  Mills 
ob.served  that  'the  present  tax  structure  Is 
a  greater  deterrent  to  growth  in  new  and 
small  businesses  than  In  older  businesses  ol 
kmg  duration  and  I  cannot  avoid  that  con- 
clusion when  I  consider  the  fact  that  the 
older  businesses  have  had  oppx^rtunitles  for 
growth  and  accumulations  during  the  perl- 
ixls  when  the  tax  rate  on  corporations  was 
lower  than  it  is  today  "  Of  course  this  also 
applies  to  unlncorporat-ed  business 

Dr  Dexier  Keezer,  economist  for  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co  m  his  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port observ»Kl  that  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture waf  very  definitely  preventing  the  ac- 
ctimnlatlon  of  capital  for  expansion  and 
growth  of  smaller  companies  This  wf  s  cor- 
roborated by  the  exhatistive  study  made  by 
Drs  Butters  and  Lintner.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  the  •EfTect  of  Taxes  on  Concen- 
tration" "  which  Dr  Lintner  presented  for  In- 
clusion in  the  tf'cord  of  the  .session  In  this 
definitive  investigation  it  was  observed  that 
"new  firms  are  needed  to  replace  existing 
business  units  that  fall  behind  or  drop  out 
of  the  competitive  race  •  '  *  tode\elopnew 
Ideas,  techniques,  and  products  that  can  po- 
tentially offer  effective  r-ompetition  to  es- 
tablished firms  "  And  in  considering  the 
need  for  Increased  Investment  In  these 
smaller  firms,  this  study  noted  such  "'invest- 
ments  are  of  the  greatest  social  conse- 
quence." They  are  the  ln^estment.s  that  are 
particularly  sigraficant  from  the  \  lewpoint  of 
a  d\namic  ci.impetitive  structure — i  e..  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  industrial  concen- 
tration and  competitive  behavior." 


HeiVring  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax 
Policy  of  the  Join:  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  Dec.  14,  1956.  pp  567-581. 
84th   Cong     Ist^sess. 
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Yet  the  volume  of  business  being  done 
by  these  smaller  and  me<llum-slze  ftrms. 
their  Bv.rvlce  to  the  Nation,  has  been  de- 
clining m  relative  terms.  Referring  ag-Un 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  report, 
quoted  above,  we  note  that  while  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  53  percent  in  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  retail  sales  In  the  10  years. 
1949-59,  single-unit  organizations  percent- 
age of  total  dropped  from  70  4  to  66  3  In 
terms  of  growth   we  see: 

Percentage  increase   in   retail  ^alef.   194S-58. 
by  size  of   buj>ines3  unit^ 

Percent 
Single-unit      Arms.      increased      sales 

volume 44  2 

2-to-lO-unit     firms,      increased     sale^i 

volume 57.  5 

ll-to-50-unit     ftrms,     increased     sales 

volume 89.2 

5 1 -and -over-unit  ftrms,  increased  sales 

volume 81   4 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  ■His- 
torical Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
ColcntaJ  Times  tc  1957  A  Statistical  .Ab- 
stract" and  "Statistical   Abstract.   1960   ' 

Growth    requires     addltlrnal     investment. 
The  rate   of   growth   is    very   largely  a    func- 
tion   of    the    Increase    in    capital    employed 
The  source  of  Increased  capital  is  limited  to 
credit,    equity,    or    retained    earnlni^s.      The 
evidence  and  testimony  is  practically  unani- 
mous   that    the    smaller    the    business     the 
greater  the  difflculty  of  attractlr.:^  ei*her  loan 
or  equity  capital.     The  efforts  by  Congress  to 
alleviate     this     all     too     obvious     dimculty 
through   the   organization   and    otieratlon   of 
the     Small     Business     Administration     Is     a 
recognition   but   not   a   solution      f   the   diffl- 
culty;  the  continuation   of   the  dlffi'^ulty  on 
such  a  nationwide  scale   Is  indicative   of   its 
seriousness   and   suggests   the    reason    f   r    it: 
the  risk  is  far  too  great  to  appeal  t<:5  'radl- 
tional  or   normal   sources   of    loan   or   eq  iity 
capital,  and  the  size  of  the  typical  unit  pro- 
hibits    the     flotation     of     securities         The 
.  owner's  attitude   can    be   readily   understood 
when  after  investing  his  entire  savings  and 
having    devoted    his    entire    energies    u     the 
creation  of  an  enterprise,   he   is   required   to 
give  up  a  large  part  of  his  eqtuty  to  a  sup- 
plier   of    additional    needed    funds,    i.n    tho'-e 
relatively  few  instances  in  which  sp>eculHti\e 
capital  may  be  available.     The  practical  im- 
poMiblUty  of    the   smaller   unit    tapping   the 
capital  o^arket  has  been  attested  U)  by  both 
the   hundreds   of   businessmen   on    the    basis 
of  their   personal  experiences  and   the   ecoi.- 
omists  who  have  investigated  the  problem 

Ail  businesses  are  dependent  more  upon 
retained  earnings  ft  r  growth  than  up<.n  other 
sources  of  capital.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce Survey  of  Current  Business  '  for 
October  1964  and  September  1956  provides  a 
forceful  liluFtration.  During  the  years 
1946-56  increased  investment  funds  for  all 
corporations  were  secured  as  follows  (aver- 
age per  year 

Average  annua',  •tource  of  fundi — 1946-56 

Billion 
Loans    or    credit    i  banks    and    trade). 

23  5  percent  of  total $8.29 

Security   issuance    (net).  17.7  percent 

of   total -. 6.37 

Retained  earnings.  Including  depletion 

and    depreciation,    58.3    percent    of 

total 20.  57 

Other .  04 

Total-.- 35.27 

Source  Based  on  data  from  "Survey  of 
Current  Business,"  October  1954  and  Sep- 
tember  1956,   Depart.Tient  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  Item  'ReUiined  earnings,  depletion, 
and  depreciation.  '  more  than  half,  or  10.7 
billion,  was  composed  >f  depreciation  allow- 
ancea.  As  the  Butters  and  Lintner  Harvard 
study  noted,  the  older  and  larger  firms  al- 
ready have  Uu-ger  investment.s  in  depreciable 
assets.      'Ahereas      'the      \ig..ruuily     growing 


smaller  companies  •  *  •  typicallv  c.mnot 
rely  to  an  equivalent  degree  on  funds  be- 
r  >rain?  available  m  the  form  of  depreciation 
and  other  reserves.  They  mu.st  deper.d  pri- 
marily on  retained  earnings  and  outride 
capital  for  funds  wi'h  which  to  purchase  new 
pssets  and  to  finan'  e  the  introduction  of  new 
processes  and  techniques  "  And  this  mveeti- 
ijaUon  f'ortlier  reported  that  '  U.e  evide:.>.-e 
'hat  reta.ned  earnings  are  a  much  more  im- 
portant source  of  funds  Ui  finance  expansion 
f  .r  smaller  than  for  larger  companies"  is 
Ku-geiy  because  "smaller  companies  generally 
have  much  less  access  to  outside  capital  than 
larger  companies.  '  The  report  ended  by  ob- 
serving that  taxes  may  be  10  times  as  great 
a  deterrent  to  growth  of  smaller  Arms  as  of 
larger   firms. 

It  has  been  emphasized  frequently  that 
many  of  the  smaller  and  medium  size  com- 
panies In  the  distributive  and  service  trades 
are  not  so  dependent  upon  so-called  de- 
preciable assets,  le  .  plant  and  equipment. 
as  are  manufacturing  companies.  On  the 
whole,  these  smaller  units  are  more  often 
hampered  by  shortages  of  working  capital 
and  their  grcwth  Is  limited  to  their  retained 
earnings. 

What  is  very  frequently  not  appreciated  Is 
that  as  the  dollar  volume  of  business  grows, 
whether  as  a  result  of  more  physical  units  of 
product  produced  and  sold  or  as  a  result  of 
inflation,  the  needed  dollars  of  working  cap- 
ital must  Increase  more  or  less  In  propor- 
tion. It  is  a  conunonplace  in  the  field  of 
business  financial  management  that  bank- 
ruptcy Is  often  Invited  by  attempting  to 
do  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  the 
working  capital   available  can   finance. 

A  very  Illustrative  example  of  this  fact 
came  to  our  attention  recently.  A  medium 
size  corporation  signed  a  contract  to  make  12 
monthly  shipments  of  a  material  valued  at 
approximately  »200.000  each.  The  monthly 
out-of-pocket  expense  of  manufacturing  this 
product  was  about  $175,000  and  the  pnxluc- 
tion  time  was  about  30  days  Since  terms 
of  sale  were  30  days  net,  the  compajiy  found 
it  necessary  to  secure  about  $350,000  addi- 
tional working  capital  for  materials,  supplies, 
and  wages  for  2  months  since  payment  for 
the  first  month's  shipment  could  not  be  ex- 
pected until  the  third  month.  The  contract 
had  required  the  purchase  of  a  new  ma- 
chine costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 
Of  the  $400,000  Increased  Investment  needed. 
only  $50,000  was  for  depreciable  assets;  the 
$350,000  was  invested  In  Increased  Inventory 
and  Eiccounts  receivable. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
an  Increase  in  the  Investment  in  depreciable 
a.ssets  Is  Ineffective  unless  accompanied  by 
sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  plant  and  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
uct. One  of  the  efficiencies  of  our  economic 
system  Is  the  division  of  functions  which 
permits  the  production  unit  to  concentrate 
on  this  activity  and  calls  upon  the  distribu- 
tive organization  for  the  eflBclent  distribu- 
tion of  the  product.  In  relieving  Itself  of 
the  distribution  function,  the  production 
unit  conserves  its  own  working  capital  by  re- 
quiring the  dLitrlbution  unit  to  provide 
working  capital  for  the  diatrlbutlon  func- 
tion. 

THE     NEED     FOR     INCREA.SED     rEDEXAL      lEVENVE 

This  committee,  in  1958.  reported  that  It 
would  like  to  have  provided  needed  tax  re- 
lief for  small  and  medium  .size  businesses 
by  permitting  retention  of  earnings  for  In- 
vestment In  increased  inventories  and  de- 
preciable property  but  this  relief  could  not 
be  approved  at  that  time  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  requirements.  These  re- 
quirements are  greater  today  than  they  were 
3  years  ago.  Futhermore.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  requirement  for  increasing 
expenditures  for  military  preparedness  and 
scientific  research,  there  is  a  constantly  In- 
creasing demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
area   of   Federal  welfare   activity.     Demands 


for  Federal  services  and  assistance  to  msjiy 
clvUiAn  areas  of  modern  life  have  mush- 
roomed In  the  past  30  years  and  appear 
to  be  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The 
increased  emphasis  upon  a  greater  allocation 
ot  national  resources  to  the  so-called  public 
sector  will  call  for  constantly  more  revenue. 
Whence  comes  this  revenue?  And  how 
can  It  be  Increased?  There  Is  only  one 
source — the  operation  of  the  economic  mech- 
anism whether  privately  or  publicly  owned 
and  operated.  No  responsible  public  In- 
dividual has  yet  dared  U)  advocate  frankly 
abandonment  of  our  historic  reliance  upon 
the  free  enterprise  sjrstem  Throughout 
our  national  history,  our  miraculous  Indus- 
trial growth  has  been  a  direct  result  of  the 
profit  Incentive:  the  plowing  back  Into  the 
economy  of  large  portions  of  the  annual 
earnings  from  business  operations  For 
150  years  our  tax  policy — low  rates — did  not 
discourage  growth  Isnt  It  rather  obvlotis 
that  a  taxing  policy  which  now  seriously 
Interferes  with  this  plowback  practice  tends 
to  retard  the  rate  of  growth — the  logical 
source  of  Increased  Federal  rerenue? 

A    SHORTSIGHTED    VHW 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  the  Inclination  of  this  committee,  the 
Treasury  Department  argued  that  the  then 
budgetary  requirements  did  not  permit  any 
reduction  in  the  tax  take  In  the  view  of 
the  Treasury  we  could  not  afford  to  retuxu 
to  the  plowback  percentages  of  the  previou* 
century.  The  need  for  Federal  liquidity,  to 
meet  current  and  known  future  obligations. 
is  a  powerful  argument.  But  It  was  not.  and 
Is  not.  now  completely  realistic  In  that  it 
assumes  a  revenue  loss  mure  or  less  In  pro- 
portion  to  the  relief  granted.  It  falls  to  ' 
consider  the  resulu  of  that  relief.  It  Is  ti 
entirely  possible,  and  in  the  veil  considered 
Judgment  of  many,  probable  that  there  need 
be  no  reduction  In  revenue  resulting  from 
tax  relief  to  encotirage  more  rapid  economic 
growth,  even  during  the  Immediately  fol- 
lowing period. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent also  appears  to  believe  that  bis  recom- 
mendation will  result  in  at  least  a  temporary 
reduction  la  revenue  and  hopea  to  offset  this 
contemjMated  loss  by  closing  so-called  loop- 
holes. Real  loopholes,  in  the  sense  of  un- 
justified favorltisms.  should,  of  course,  be 
closed.  But  If  tax  relief  to  Increase  economic 
growth  win  not  result  In  reduced  tax  take. 
Its  consideration  should  nofc»  be  dependent 
upon  action  on  the  loophcJleMfont.  It  is 
our  belief  that  thU  view  ofy the  effect  on 
revenue  of  tax  relief  to  encourage  and  In- 
sure growth,  ytems  from  an  Inadequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
action.  Let  us  consider  this  effect  In  realis- 
tic terms. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  business  manage- 
ment will  Increase  Its  Investment  In  depreci- 
able ajisets  solely  because  a  relatively  small 
tax  credit  is  available  The  increased  In-  \ 
vestment  will  be  made  when.  In  the  opinion  ( 
of  management,  it  will  be  both  possible  and 
profitable  to  do  so — that  it  will  either  re- 
duce costs  or  Increase  ability  to  supply  the 
market,  or  both.  To  tiie  extent  addiUonal 
Investment  Is  encouraged,  additional  orders 
will  be  placed  with  suppliers  who.  In  turn, 
will  increase  their  activity.  This  will  result 
in  Increased  purchases  of  materials,  sup- 
plies. Increased  employment.  Increased  pay- 
rolls, increased  profiu  and  Increased  taxable 
Income,  all  down  the  line.  It  will  also  mean 
an  Increased  need  for  working  capital,  fur 
every  financial  manager  knows  that  a  larger 
volume  of  business  requires  a  larger  amount 
of  funds  for  Investment  In  Inventories,  trade 
credit  or  accounts  receivable,  ready  cash  for 
wages,  and  other  current  expenses.  There 
should  be  little  lag.  if  any,  in  this  reaction. 
Much  of  It  may,  In  fact,  be  anticipatory. 

For  instance,  II  you,  as  a  machine-tool 
manufacturer,  begin  to  receive  larger  orders 
from  your  ctistomers.  or  new  customers,  and 
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begin  to  sense  an  upturn  In  buslnets,  you 
must  be  p)repared  with  larger  stocks  of  your 
materials  and  a  larger  work  force.  You  Im- 
mediately place  orders  for  more  stock,  call 
In  your  mechanics  who  have  been  laid  off. 
or  hire  more  men.  Increasing  your  payroll, 
increaslag  income-tax  withholding,  which  is 
remitted  fairly  promptly  to  the  Revenue 
Service  Your  proflu  Increase  and  so.  con- 
sequently do  your  Income-tax  payments 
In  the  meantime  the  suppliers  irom  whom 
you  are  ordering  your  materials  likewise  ex- 
pand their  activity  In  much  the  same  manner 
and  wVth  a  slnular  effect  uixjn  payments  Into 
the  Treasury  At  the  same  time,  your  em- 
ployees, with  more  moaey  in  their  pay  enve- 
lopes. In  addition  to  having  hud  larger  in- 
come-tax withholdings,  are  buying  more  gas. 
tires,  telephone  and  transportation  service, 
and  the  many  other  items  on  which  an  excise 
is  levied  Profits,  no  more  than  personal  In- 
come, are  not  made  on  December  31 — ^they 
are  generated  ihroughoul  the  year,  as  In- 
come (.xceeda  cUtts  ol  oj>eration  The  Treas- 
ury does  not  await  the  year  end;  increased 
business  acuvity  and  income,  both  personal 
and  corporate,  begins  to  show  up  in  Federal 
revenue  withm  u  nmiier  ol  months.  Instead 
of  a  reduction  in  Federal  revenue,  it  Is  con- 
ceivable there  ma.  ix-  an  actual,  almost 
immediat**  \v.cm\se 

AM  \DDITIONAI.  BENKFTT 

There  Is  another  value  to  the  Treasury  evi- 
dently not  considered  in  connection  with 
the  tax-relief  proposal  Not  only  will  the 
stepped-up  activity  prodvice  almost  Immedi- 
ate greater  Fetleral  Income,  but.  to  the  extent 
It  reduces  the  demand  on  the  Federal  budget 
for  ex;)endlture^  such  as  for  unemployment 
comj>ensatlou  public  assistance  of  several 
types  aid  to  depressed  areas,  etc  .  the  need 
for  revenue  may  be  reduced  But  this  happy 
result  can  be  anticipated  only  il  the  pro- 
gram to  sufficiently  broad  to  Include  all  busi- 
ness unlu<;  capable  of  growth,  the  smaller 
and  medium  as  well  as  the  larger  companies, 
the  distribution  Industry  us  well  as  the  pro- 
ducing Industry 

The  Presidents  proposal  will  have  but 
slight  effect  on  the  growth  and  increased 
profitability  ol  many  of  the  smaller  and 
medium  size  firms  not  so  dependent  upon 
depreciable  assets. 

Large  companies,  particularly  those  en- 
gaged in  nuuiulacturing.  so  generally  and 
heavily  dependent  upon  plant  and  equip- 
ment, may  find  it  desirable  to  take,  advan- 
tage Ol  the  opp<jrtunlty  afforded  to  Increase 
their  Invest  men*  In  depreciable  assets.  Llm- 
I'lng  the  tax  i.'-edli  to  excess  Investment  In 
depreciable  assets  will  have  relatively  little 
interest  or  \»lue  to  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  and  medium  size  organizations.  II 
they  are  to  expand  their  activity  It  will  be 
by  means  of  greater  promotional  effort,  mod- 
ernization and  enlargement  of  effort  and 
manpower  or  employment  rather  than  of 
plant  and  equipment  alone  Greater  activ- 
ity will  require  larger  funds  devoted  to  in- 
creased investment  In  larger  and  more  di- 
versified Inventories  and  increased  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  their  customers,  le  .  larger 
accounts  receivable  It  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  smaller  businesses  to  retain 
stifficlent  amounts  of  past  earnings  for  the 
enlargement  of  working  capital  that  has  had 
such  a  growth  inhibiting  effect  In  the  past. 

A     MISCONCEPTION 

Evidently  a  popular  economic  misconcep- 
tion has  Inadvertently  been  accepted  by  the 
President,  as  well  as  the  Treasury.  We  all 
know,  ol  course,  that  the  process  of  physical 
production  is  not  the  only  creator  of  value. 
Distribution  and  service  are  as  productive 
of  economic  value  as  Is  manufacturing.  As 
the  president  of  one  of  our  largest  manufac- 
turing companies  now  operating  at  about  50 
percent  of  capacity  was  quoted  recently: 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  company 
that  an  increase  In  sales  wont  correct."     In 


a  number  ol  industries  present  cap;»clty  Is 
currently  and  considerably  in  excess  of  de- 
mand. Increased  promotional  effort,  in- 
creased ability  of  the  distributive  trades  to 
move  the  potential  Output  of  the  manufac- 
turing plants,  as  «ell  as  lower  costs  and 
price*,  are  as  esaennal  as  Increased  capacity, 
11  not  more  so 

A   COMTLFMBNTART    CONTRIBimON 

The  distributive  and  service  buslneases  are 
m  a  position  to  aid  the  pnxluclng  companies 
In  fulfilling  the  purposes  ol  the  lax  relief 
program  projxjsed  by  the  administration. 
To  some  extent,  at  least,  ftie  current  volume 
of  unemployment  has  resulted  from  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  costs  or  Increase  productivity 
thrrmgh  Increased  me^-hanlzntlon.  automa- 
tion or  terhnologlCRl  l«nprovementB  In  in- 
dustry. The  shift  from  a  blue-^'ollar  to  a 
white-coliar  work  force  has  been  noted.  In- 
creased growth  in  the  distributive  and  serv- 
ice trades  tends  to  absorb  the  labor  released 
from  manutacturlng. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  February  1961,  repwrts  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  has  been  going  on  In  the 
recent  past  In  spite  of  the  handicap  to 
growth  of  these  generallv  smaller  companies. 
The  reptjrt  Indicates  that  the  total  number 
employed  In  manulncturing  mining,  and 
contract  construction  Increased  from  18- 
189.000  In  1950  to  19.713.000  in  1960  -an  lii- 
<^^R«e  of  7  7  percent  But  the  number  em- 
ployed m  wholesale,  retail,  and  serMce  trades 
increased  24  1  percent  from  14,722,0<X)  m  1950 
to  18.280  QUO  m  1960.  Thus  to  the  degree 
the  .tmaller  businesses  are  permitted  to  ex- 
pand and  take  up  the  unemployment  cre- 
ated by  the  Increased  automation  and  pro- 
duction efficlencj  of  the  larger  plant  they 
complete  the  beneficial  effect  of  tiie  relief 
granted  the  larger  company  But  unless  and 
until  the  distributive  and  .service  trades  arc 
perniKted  trj  retain  a  larger  p>ortlon  of  their 
earnings  for  expansion,  they  cannot  enlarge 
on  thU  contribution. 

The  President  and  the  Treasury  have  both 
made  a  valuable  contribution  In  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  principle  of  encouraging 
growth  through  a  tax  credit  based  on  li>- 
creased  Investment  They  have  done  so 
o\en  while  anticipating  a  reduction  in  re\ - 
cnue.  We  have  demonstra'ed  bv  lUustratliai 
Uie  probability  of  no  inunediate  decreased 
re\enue  and  a  subseqtient  mcrea.sed  revenue 
in  the  near  future  We  ha\e  indicated  tlie 
necessity  for  a  recognition  that  lor  a  great 
many  businesses  an  increase  In  depreciable 
assets  alone,  will  not  achieve  maximum 
growth.  An  increase  In  Investment  m  work- 
ing capital,  as  well  as  In  fixed  assets,  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  retained  earnings  in- 
vested In  the  aggregate  of  depreciable  asset** 
Inventories,  and  accounts  receivable  will  be 
far  more  realistic,  a  more  equitable  and  a 
more  effective  means  of  achieving  greater 
growth,  a  greater  tax  base  and  a  larger  Fed- 
eral revenue. 

We  urge  this  not  as  a  subsidy  to  smaller 
and  medium  size  businesses,  nor  on  the  basis 
■)i  a  sentimental  desire  to  help  a  prestimcd 
weaker  group,  but  rather  to  right  a  wrong. 
to  remove  an  evil  created  by  the  presi-nt  tax 
system,  and  to  help  preser\e  protect,  and 
advance  the  national  welfare  thr9u?h  the 
competitive   free  enterprise   svsiem. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    AND 
YOUTH    OFFENSES 

Ml  FINNEGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.h.ent  that  the  f^entle- 
woman  from  Oregon  iMrs.  Green  i  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  thi.";  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.'  there 
objection  to  the  reqne.st  of  the  jjcntleman 
from  Ilhnoi.s'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.^  GREEN  of  Oregon  M:  Speaker. 
It  was  my  privilege  today  to  mtixxluce 
a  bill— H.R  7178— to  provide  Federal 
assistance  and  leadersliip  m  the  fight 
against  ju\enilc  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses  T^.l^  bill  is  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pse^ideiit  ni  hi.>>  lecenl 
letter  to  the  Speaker  It  provides  for  a 
S-year  progiain  of  ^:rants  m  tliree  areas: 
dt-monstiation  and  evaluation  pio.ttx't--^. 
tlie  training  of  personnel,  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  working  in  this  field 

The  President's  letter  of  May  11  set^ 
forth  the  context  of  this  problem  and 
the  ultimate  objective  of  those  who  are 
supix>rting  this  legislation-"in  the  follow- 
ing words; 

By  means  of  tlie  proposed  legislation,  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  will  be  able  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  dedicated  persons  In  local 
commtinlties  throughout  the  Nation  who 
are  ."Striving  in  many  ways  to  create  the 
social  conditions  that  wili  insure  the  growth 
of  a  skilled  and  resourceful  pi>pulation  ol 
yotmg  men  and  women  who  are  firm  In 
character  and  coninutted  to  the  de\eU'pnient 
of  a  dejnix^ratic  way  ol  hfe 

The  Piesident  s  lett<>r  sums  up  m  mas- 
terful fashion  the  ca.se  for  Federal  lead- 
ership :n  t!ie  siruf:cle  against  tuv«^nile 
dehnqiiencv  and  youth  offenses  This 
sickne.s.';  m  our  .social  .system  has  been  a 
matte;  of  concern  for  many  people  for 
a  long  time  Hearings  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems  in  general,  and  on  speci- 
fic legislation  have  been  held  on  many 
occasions,  m  more  than  one  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Congre.v ,  by  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  by 
subcommittees  of  tlie  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  Jiidiciai-> 
Committee  of  the  other  body  All  of 
these  hearings  and  studies  have  tended 
to  reinforce  a  number  of  conclusion^ 
none  of  which  are  cause  for  complacen- 
cy. These  hearings  have  shown  that  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  youth  crime  are 
nor  restricted  to  a  few  cities,  or  even  to 
city  environments  in  general  They  show 
fun  her  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  not 
neatly  tied  m  with  one  or  two  .special 
problems  The  hearings  show  conclu- 
sively that  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offen.ses  are  not  a  phenomenon  of 
one  or  two  racial  or  relic ious  or  economic 
groups — that  instead,  they  permeate 
our  .society,  and  constitute  a  ^;rowinB 
problem  The  cost  of  juvenile  delm 
quency  and  youth  crime  is  great  in  sim 
pie  doUars-and -cents  terms,  but  in  term'- 
of  the  true  social  costs — the  talents 
waiped  into  destructivene.ss,  the  youthful 
potential  for  good  twisted  into  anti- 
.social  channels — the  cost  to  each  of  u.-- 
isstaccering 

Tire  bill  introduced  today  differs  in 
one  major  and  significant  respect  from 
the  legislation  which  the  House,  and  the 
other  body,  have  considered  in  times 
past  In  previous  bills,  the  focus  has 
beer,  upon  juvenile  delinquency  alone. 
In  th.e  pre,sent  bill,  at  the  Presidents 
request,  the  scope  of  the  legislation  ha.^ 
been  broadened  to  include  both  the  ju- 
venile delinquent  and  the  youthful  of- 
fender. Juvenile  delinquents,  as  that 
term  is  used  here   are  young  people  of  a 
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particular  age  bracket,  who  have  com- 
mitted essentially  minor  crimes  or  anti- 
social behavior.  Youth  offenders  may  be 
young  men  and  women  somewhat  past 
the  chronological  age  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent, or  juveniles  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  crimes.  The  present  bill 
.seeks  to  deal  with  both  problems — if. 
indeed,  it  is  realistic  to  look  upon  them 
as  distinct  problems,  and  not  as  simply 
two  aspects  of  the  same  ba.vtc  social 
evil. 

As  in  so  many  areas,  the  President  has 
liere  offered  leadership,  not  in  eloquent 
words  alone,  but  in  deeds  as  well  At 
the  same  time  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Speaker,  submitting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, he  issued  an  Executive  order,  di- 
recting the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  in  the  development  of  Federal 
leadership  in  this  field. 

The  proposed  bill  and  the  Executive 
order.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  envisage  a 
broad  scale  F'ederal  program  working  di- 
rectly in  the  area  of  combating  specific 
acts  of  delinquency  and  crime.  This 
struggle  must  be.  by  its  very  nature,  a 
prunary  concern  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities.  But  the  bill  and  the  Execu- 
tive order  do  provide  that  Federal  a.s- 
sistajice  shall  be  available  to  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  private  croups. 
U)  heip  them  find  out  what  programs 
ire  working,  to  help  them  hnd  and  nam 
the  i>ersonnel  so  badly  needed,  and  to 
help  them  carry  out  existing  prot;rams 
and  develop  new  ones  in  this  held  The 
estimated  expenditure  involved  is  $10 
ir.illion  per  year  for  each  of  5  years  I 
submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  .s  a  tiny 
-nvestment,  indeed,  m  the  future  of  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  Presidents  leadership  in  this 
held  has  once  again  demonstrated  his 
deep  faith  m  the  young  people  of  this 
country — to  whom  we  will  soon  bequeath 
the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  free  so- 
ciety. If  we  examine  the  Piesident  s 
program  for  youth.  I  think  this  will  be- 
come even  more  obvious.  Eirst.  wr  have 
his  broad  program  of  aid  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  for 
higher  education — to  improve  the  op- 
portunities for  youni;  people  to  gain  an 
adequate  education,  and  make  the  full- 
est possible  contribution  to  society. 
Secondly,  the  Peace  Corps  program  dem- 
onstrates the  President's  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  our  young  people  to  con- 
tribute to  their  country,  and  their  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse among  our  youni;  people  to  the 
Peace  Corps  proposal  has  been  impres- 
sive confirmation  of  the  President's  faith. 
Finally,  we  have  this  third,  and  equally 
important,  a.spect  of  the  total  program 
of  new  frontiers  for  youth — legislation 
to  help  us  reclaim  the  talents  and  en- 
ej'gies  of  those  youns  people  who  have. 
for  whatever  reason,  turned  those  tal- 
ents and  energies  into  antisocial  beha- 
vior. The  President  has  demonstrated 
his  faith  in  the  potential  of  our  young 
people.  The  Congress  is  asked,  in  this 
legislation,  to  make  available  the  tools 
for  the  realization  of  that  potential. 


The  Congress  ha.s  always  been  willing, 
;n  the  past,  to  appropriate  funds  and 
authorize  construction  in  the  fields  of 
nver  development — flood  contrai.  navi- 
ijation,  power  development  on  the  basis 
of  a  sound  ratio  of  benefit  to  cost  We 
have  looked  upon  such  expenditures  as 
investments,  which  would  bring  forth 
a  substantial  return  Surely  ther»'  can 
be  no  surer  investment,  no  more  essen- 
tial investmen'.  than  in  the  young  peo- 
ple who  will  be  taking  our  placp.s  m  a 
relativtly  short  .span  of  years  To  help 
these  young  people  find  themselves — to 
help  them  channel  their  energies  mto 
the  areas  whe'.e  the  Nation  needs  those 
ener,^ies — thi.s  is  a  return  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts  The  President's  proposals 
provide  an  opportunity  to  make  that  ef- 
fort 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  s  letter  of  May  11,  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Ribiroff  transmitting  the  pro- 
po.sed  bill,  and  the  Executive  order  of 
May  11  bo  printed  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  ff-marks 

M^T  ;  :    I9«l. 
H<Tn    Sam   Ratbt-rn. 

Speake'  of   thr   Hou^e  of   ReprexeittativfS. 
IVat/i  inqtnn,   D  C 

Dtar  Mr  Sfeakeh  I  have  received  report* 
.:.clir;irir.g  thut  there  has  been  an  Increase 
;n  the  anrunt  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
both  urban  (inrl  ruriil  commnnltlea  This 
delinquency  seems  to  occur  most  often 
amon^  8cho<->l  dropouts  and  iinempl'>yed 
youth  faced  with  Umlted  opportunltJes  and 
from  broken  families. 

I  view  the  pre<;ent  trend  with  serlotis  con- 
cern. Jxivenlle  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses diminish  the  strength  and  the  vital- 
ity of  our  Nation;  they  present  serious  prob- 
lems to  all  the  communities  affected;  and 
they  lefve  indelible  Impressions  upon  the 
people  Involved  which  often  cause  continu- 
ing; problems 

Many  steps  rave  already  been  taken  to 
broaden  the  rallabie  opportunities  for 
;pariiing  and  wir'i  and  to  remove  barrier? 
to  Die  full  uti;;^atlon  of  our  young  pt'oplo 
I  am.  todav  l.ss  ilng  an  Executive  order  dl- 
frtlne  the  Attorney  Oer^eral  the  Serrctary 
>f  Health.  Education,  ai.d  Welfare  and  the 
s*>cretary  of  lAtxir  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
it;  the  development  of  a  program  of  Federal 
leadership  tr;  a.sslst  the  States  and  local 
'-omm-miries  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  Ju- 
venile dellnquet  cy  But  with  our  greatly 
incrpase<l  teenaR-'  rvnpulation.  further  meas- 
ures are  neces-^trv  The  social,  educational, 
economic,  and  law-enforcement  aspects  of 
delinquency  mujt  all  be  considered  in  any 
effective  program  to  combat  this  condition 
in  our  society. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
I  am  transmlttini?  herewith  legislation  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take projects  defigned  to  demonstrate  and 
evaluate  the  most  effective  ways  of  using 
our  resources  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy within  local  communities.  Measures  must 
be  taken  to  reach  deeply  into  the  experi- 
ences of  everyday  life  In  deprived  families 
and  local  conimunitles.  We  must  undertake 
n  program  integritlng  specific  remedies  into 
a  t<:>tal  attack  up«)n  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  youth  offenses. 

By  mean*  of  U.e  pr-posed  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  provide 
assistance  to  tho^e  dedicated  persons  in  lo- 
cal communities  'Jiroughout  the  Nation  who 
are  strivlne  In  many  ways  to  create  the  9o- 
Ci.U  conditions  t.iat  will  insure  the  growth 
of  a  skilled  and  resourceful  population  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  ftrm  in  char- 
acter and  commi  -ted  to  the  development  of 
a  democratic  way  of  life. 


Tlie  enclosed  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,  and   Welfare  explains  In 
detail  the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John    F    Keknidt. 

Department  or  Health    Educatiom. 

AND    WF;l..rARE 

TTie  President, 
The  White  Hmtxe. 
Wa-<h><igtnn.  DC 

Dfar  Mr  PRESit^EWT  Enclosed  l«  a  draft 
of  a  bin.  "To  provide  Federal  assistance  ftir 
projects  which  will  evaUiate  and  demon- 
strate techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  problems  relating 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  control  and  control 
of  3routh  offenses  or  will  provide  tr;ilning  of 
personnel  ff)r  work  in  these  fields,  and  ff>r 
other  purposes." 

In  195?).  for  the  11th  consecutive  year 
court  delinquency  cases  and  police  arrests 
of  Juveniles  In  erected  over  the  previous  y«'ar 
Preliminary  data  for  I960  Indicate  that  the 
upward  trend  may  continue.  Since  rj48, 
court  rtisp*  and  Juvenile  arrests  have  more 
than  doubled  while  the  po{>uiation  of  our 
young  people  has  Increased  by  less  th.in  one- 
half  Among  arrests  reported  by  the  F1<1 
in  1959.  abotu  half  for  burglary  .ii»d  lar- 
ceny ir.volved  persons  under  18  yf»T»  of  age 
Almf>«t  two-thlrda  of  the  arrests  for  auto 
theft  Involved  such  persons. 

If  present  delinquency  rates  hold,  with 
no  acceleration  at  all.  It  la  estimated  that 
3  to  ♦  million  children  will  come  before  the 
courts  In  the  next  decade  for  delinquency 
(excluding  trafflc  offenses) 

The  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  promptly  mobilized  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  In  a  national  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  family  life  and  social 
structure  and  correlate,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Juvenile  and  yotith  services.  Ef- 
forts to  train  personnel  for  Juvenile  and 
youth  programs  should  be  Intensified  Re- 
search Into  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses should  be  broadened  The  draft  bill 
U  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  close 
cooperation  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Justice  In  moving  forward  In 
a  united  national  effort  for  these  purposes. 

Spectflcally.  the  draft  bill  would  authorize 
a  5-year  program,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year    1962.  as  follows : 

1.  Demonstration  and  B\'aluatlon  Projects: 
Grants  would  be  available  to  any  State,  local. 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  institution  fur  projects  for  the 
evaluation,  o?  demcJ^tration  of  the  effective- 
ness, of  techniques  and  practices  which  hold 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  prevention  or  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  youth  offenses  (Including  the 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  y<juth- 
ful  offenders) . 

Major  emphasis  would  be  given,  under  this 
program,  to  the  selection  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  communities  or  States  that  show 
promise  of  having  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion or  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
youth  offenses  that  might  be  useful  or  appli- 
cable in  other  parts  of  the  country.  These 
communities  or  States  would  be  given  funds 
for  financing  part  or  all  tf  the  cost  of 
evaluating  or  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  and  reporting  on  the 
findings.  These  findings  would  then  provide 
a  body  of  information  that  could  be  dis- 
seminated on  a  nationwide  basis  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  could  benefit  from  the 
successful  experience  of  those  communities 
and  States. 

2.  Training  of  Personnel:  Grants  would 
also  be  authorised  for  the  training  of  {jer- 
sonnel,  employed  o'  preparing  for  employ- 
ment In  programs  for  the  prevention  or  con- 
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trol  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  offenses. 
These  grants  would  l>e  available  to  any  State, 
local,  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  orkranlzatmn,  or  Institution,  to  carry 
out  prokcrams  which  hold  promise  of  making 
a  substantial  contriiiuiion  to  the  prevention 
or  control  of  dellnqaency  or  youth  offenses. 
These  programs  may  Include  among  others, 
the  development  of  courses,  and  fellowshij^ 
and  tralneeshlps. 

Those  provisions  would  make  possible  an 
Intensive  effort  In  neetlng  the  acute  short- 
age of  trained  worktis  In  this  field — such  as 
probation  officers,  police,  social  workers.  In- 
stitutional house  parents,  youth  gang  work- 
ers, and  others.  This  not  only  would  begin  a 
flow  of  urgently  needed  trained  personnel 
but  would  also  Improve,  through  ii^servlce 
and  other  short-term  traininR  proijrams.  the 
background  knowle<lge  and  skill  of  existing 
personnel. 

3.  Technical  assis  ance  services:  In  addi- 
tion to  studies  relat  ng  to  the  prevention  or 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  of- 
fenses, including  the  effectiveness  of  projects 
carried  under  this  bill,  the  draft  bill  would 
authorize  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
municipalities  and  other  public  or  private 
'  agencies  in  such  matters,  and  the  provision 
of  short-term  training  and  Instruction  In 
technical  matters  relating  to  the  prevention 
or  control  of  delinquency  or  youth  offenses 
(again  including  treatment  of  the  Indivi- 
duals Involved  i . 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EUlucation.  and  Welfare  consult 
with  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Yovithful  Offenders  on  mat- 
ters of  general  p>olicj  under  the  bill  and  con- 
sider any  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  project  applications  or  proposed 
studies  under  the  bill. 

Tlie  additional  cost  of  the  proposed  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  liKi2  is  estimated  to  be 
•  lu  million. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Aseaiiam  RiBicorr. 

SrcTcttiry 

ExEcimvK  OnoEX  10940 

ESTABLISHINC    THX    l*RESn>ENT's   COMlirTTEE    ON 
Jl.VCNILI  DXLINQUKNCT   AND  TOtiTH  CRIME 

Whereas  the  US  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  and  develop  programs 
and  policies  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Its 
<  yotinger  citizens,  ami 

Whereas  the  steady  growth  In  the  Inci- 
dence of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  has  long  been  recogniz-ed  as  a  national 
problem  of  major  concern,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need 
that  the  resources  )f  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  jMxjmptly  mobilized  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  In  a  national  effort 
to  strengthen  our  nocial  structure  and  to 
correlate,  at  all  levels  of  government.  Ju- 
venile and  youth  services;  that  training  of 
personnel  for  Juvenile  and  youth  programs 
be  intensified:  and.  that  research  to  develop 
more  effective  measures  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime  be  broadened;  Now. 
therefore. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
aj  follows: 

Section  1  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Committee).  The  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  oi  Labor,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  desig- 
nate an  official  or  employee  of  his  depart- 
ment as  an  alternate  member  who  shall 
serve  as  a  member  or  the  Committee  in  lieu 
of  the  regiUar  meml»er  whenever  the  regu- 
lar member  is  unable  to  attend  any  meet- 
ing   of    the    Commlt:-ee:    and    the    alternate 


member  shtiU  while  serving  as  such  have  in 
all  resf>ects  the  same  siattis  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  as  does  the  regular  member 
for  whom  he  is  serving.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  shall  be  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  invite  representa- 
tives of  the  Judiciary  to  participate  in  its 
dellt)eratlon8 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  il)  shall  review, 
evaluate  and  promote  the  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  tlie  several  departments 
and  agenc4e8  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime:  (2)  ehall  stimula^  experimentation. 
Innovation  and  improvement  In  Federal  pro- 
grams: (.3;  shall  encourage  cf>operation  and 
th""  sharing  of  Information  bet»p<n  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  local  and  private 
organi/jvtlfins  having  similar  responFlbllities 
and  Interests:  I4)  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federtil  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  meastires  to  make  more  effective  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile dellnqtjency  and  youth  crime. 

Sec.  3  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Citleens  Advisory  Cotincil  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Council)  which  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  12  and  not  more  than 
21  members,  who  shall  be  persons  (Including 
persons  from  ptibllc  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations) who  are  recognized  authorities  in 
professional  or  technical  fields  related  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  crime,  or  per- 
sons representative  of  the  general  public 
who  are  leaders  In  programs  concerned  with 
Juvefille  delinquency  or  yotith  crime,  and 
wlio'*sh:i!'  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commitee  after  consultation  with  the 
Committee  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  l>e  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee 

Sec  4.  The  Council  shnll  fttrnish  the  Com- 
mittee advice  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee Is  concerned  under  section  2  of  this 
order  and  any  other  matters  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  whl^^h  it  m.iy 
desire  information  or  advice. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  shall  maKe  reports 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  with 
respect  to  its  activities  and  shall  nial^e  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  rei-arding 
policy,  programs,  and  any  additional  meas- 
ures including  legislation  which  it  deems 
desirable  to  further  the  objectives  of  this 
order 

Sec.  6  All  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  furnish  It  such  Information 
and  assistance,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  as 
It  may  require  In  thf  performance  of  Its 
functions  and  duties. 

Sec.  7  Consonant  with  law.  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice.  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  effectuation  of  the  purpose  of  this 
order,  furnish  assistance  to  the  Committee 
In  accordance  with  section  214  of  the  Act 
of  May  3,  1945.  59  Stat.  134  (31  U.SC.  691). 
Such  assistance  may  IncUide  the  detailing  of 
employees  to  the  Committee  to  perform  such 
fimctlons.  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  order,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  assign  to  them  One  of  such 
employees  Tiay  be  designated  to  s«'rve  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Committer  The 
necessary  office  space,  facilities  and  supplies 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  shall  "^e  fur- 
nished by  the  three  department*  coiicerned 
as  they  shall  agree 

John    F     Kennedy 

The  WnrrE  Hotrsr.  Map  It.  1961. 


SUDETEN  DAY 


Mrs.  WEIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  I  Mr.  Becker  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Recof.d  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
day:,  of  May  20  till  May  23.  tlie  Sudeten 
German  Day  is  taking  place  in  Coloijne. 
Germany  The  Sudeten  German  expel- 
lees who  were  forcibly  deported  from 
their  centuries-old  homeland  in  Bohem.a 
and  Moravia  Silesia  by  the  Comjnunists 
in  1945,  con::titute  now  the  ma:n  part  of 
the  IS  million  of  German  rxpelkes  and 
refugees  living  now  in  the  free  West 
German  Federal  Republic  There  were 
3.3  million  Sudeten  Germans  in  their 
ancient  homeland;  over  2  million  of 
them  live  now  in  West  Germany,  the 
rest  in  Austria  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
G?rmany — many  of  them  come  acain 
as  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Zone  to  West 
Germany. 

The  issue  of  the  German  expellees  and 
refugees  and  of  the  Sudete;,  German  ex- 
p>ellees  is  not  only  an  old  one,  but  a  very 
present,  actual  one  Thousands  of  new 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many arrive  daily  in  West  Berlin  and  in 
West  Germany. 

They  are  the  main  anti-Communist 
force  in  Germany  and  probably  the 
world.  They  are  an  asset  for  anyone  m 
the  free  world  vho  wants  to  save  hu- 
man freedom.  They  are  the  anti-Com- 
munist wall — in  the  same  way  as  if  half 
of  the  United  States  were  (xrcupied  by 
the  Reds  and  American  anti-Commu- 
nists would  flee  from  the  cx-cupied  zone 
to  the  still  free  territory— they  would  be 
the  same  anti-Communist  *all  as  are  the 
German  expellees  and  refugees  today. 

The  Sudeten  German  expellees  have 
always  strived  for  the  cooperation  with 
con-sei-vative  anti -Communist  .Americar. 
statesmen  in  the  Congress  They  have. 
moreover,  always  striven  for  a  close  co- 
operation with  the  Czechs  Slovaks  nnd 
Hungarians,  living  now  also  jn  exile. 
with  whom  they  had  lived  for  the  long 
20  years  in  one  'late.  Czechoslovakirt 
erected  in  1918.  but  with  whom  they  had 
lived  for  centuries  before  as  inhabitants 
of  the  same  territory  in  .Austria -Hun- 
gary. One  visible  sign  of  these  efforts  is 
the  awarding  of  the  Charles  Prize  by  the 
Sudeten  Germans  to  the  representative 
of  the  2  million  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent,  the  president  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hrobak. 
which  takes  place  on  Saturday.  May  20, 
1961. 

The  work  which  the  Sudeten  Germans 
have  done  is  a  great  one.  They  have 
gathered  material  on  the  work  of  inter- 
national communism.  They  have  sup- 
plied this  material  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  made  several  Congres- 
sional Record  insertions  about  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Communist  slate  security  in 
the  East,  the  system  of  agent-provoca- 
teurs, and  so  forth.  On  May  5,  1957,  for 
example,  the  Chicago  Tiibune  and  th.e 
D(>troit  Free  Press  reported  about  a 
speech  which  Congressman  Timothy  P. 
Sheehan  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ba.sed  on  the  Sudeten  German 
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miiterial.  On  May  14  1958.  Congress- 
man Sheehan  made  a  second  speech 
about  communism  based  on  the  Sudeten 
Gfiman  material  again. 

If  there  will  be  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  American  stat«^smen  opposing 
communism,  the  German  expellees  can 
cj  istitute  a  ureat  share  in  this  anti- 
Ccmmunist  fisht  for  preservation  and 
re.storation  of  freedom.  They  are  our 
be>t  allies  They  are  united  with  us  by 
the  common  aims  and  the  common  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  menace 
threatetiing  us. 

We  have  followed,  until  now.  policies 
winch  have  been  quite  contrary.  Cer- 
ta.n  agencies,  especially  private  ones, 
believed  that  they  should  support  and 
cooperate  not  with  the  German  ex- 
pellees, not  with  the  conservative  Czechs, 
Poles.  Slovaks.  Hungarians  and  other 
exiles,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
leftwing  exiles,  the  former  national 
front  men.  This  policy  has  clearly  failed 
in  the  past  and  present.  It  failed  in 
the  same  way  as  other  support  for  Com- 
munists and  pro-Comniunists,  the  help 
to  Tito  and  Gomuika.  the  initial  sup- 
port for  Castro.  The  support  for  left- 
wingers  among  the  exiles  has  been  paral- 
lel to  the  support  for  Tito  and  Gomulka. 
In  this  way.  communism  cannot  be 
weakened,  but  strengthened  So  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Since  the  agreements  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  through  the  delivery  of  Central 
Europe,  of  the  German  rocket  scientists 
and  skilled  workers  to  the  Reds,  we  have 
followed  the  policy  '.'.hich  has  proven 
disastrous 

Today.  It  IS  high  time  to  realize  where 
our  real  friends  are  We  must  give  up 
the  idea  that  we  can  win  our  enemies 
by  handing  over  the  property  of  our 
friends.  We  must  stop  believing  that 
the  best  policy  against  communism  is 
helping  the  Commtmists  and  the  pro- 
Communists. 

The  Sudeten  German  expellees  are 
allies  of  conservative  anti-Communist 
men  in  the  free  world.  They  are  the 
hope  for  the  Czechs.  Slovaks,  Hungar- 
ians and  all  others,  that  these  nations 
once  again  will  be  free.  I  hope  that  the 
Sudeten  German  Day  1961  will  be  a  full 
success  and  the  start  of  an  effective 
work  for  the  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  whole  world. 


CUBA  AND  CONTAINMENT 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous-consent that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  a  report  for  the  news  m.edia  in 
my  district  on  the  policy  of  containment 
of  communism.  I  have  been  opposed  to 
this  policy  for  many  years  and  in  this 
article  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  one  of 
thi.>  most  dangerous  in  our  history  CIos- 
ini:  ooi-  eyes  and  thinking  we  can  con- 


tain communism  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
is   ridiculous,   as  explained  below: 
Cuba  and  Containment 

You  can  drive  90  miles  in  leas  than  2 
hoxirs  and  fly  it  in  half  an  hour.  By  boat, 
it  takes  Just  a  few  hours.  Philadelphia  is 
more  than  90  miles  from  Long  Island 
Fishers  Island.  NY.  is  about  90  miles 
from  Lynbrook.  Ninety  miles  is  an  infinites- 
imal distance  these  days.  Cuba  is  90  miles 
from  the  United  States. 

Less  than  90  miles  away  from  our  shores,  a 
bearded  psychopttth  is.  day  by  day,  en- 
trenching the  evil  of  communism  in  our  own 
hemisphere — closer  to  our  country  than 
many  parts  of  our  own  State 

Castro  Isn't  a  fad  with  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. He  isn't  just  something  we  as  a  country 
can  close  ovir  eyes  to  and  hope  that  when 
we  open  them  he  will  have  disapp>eared.  He 
represents  the  essence  of  an  evil,  unscrupu- 
lous philosophy  that  do&'int  play  by  gentle- 
men's rules.  He  is  a  cancer — his  beliefs  will 
spread  like  a  cancer  until,  if  we  don't 
recognize  the  danger  signs,  it  will  be  too 
late. 

He  sits  on  that  Caribbean  island  while  we 
sit  on  our  decisions.  He  is  not  going  to  wait 
for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  about  what  to 
do  with  him.  Every  day  he  spins  the  web  of 
absolute  power  a  attie  tighter,  a  little  more 
difficult  to  break.  Every  day  that  we  delay 
action  is  another  day  for  him  to  build  his 
strength  and  entrench  his  position. 

We  have  finally  realized  that  he  isn't  Just 
leaning  toward  communism — that  he  Is  and 
always  has  been  a  Communist  and  that  we 
have  permitted  him  to  establish  the  first 
Communist  country  in  the  hemisphere. 

We  have.  Just  ;t  few  weeks  ago,  lost  the 
first  move  to  eradicate  this  menace  Now 
It  seems  that  we  are  going  to  revert  to  an 
old  standby  measure  which  has  never  worked 
in  the  past  and  \^hich  will  not  work  now— 
the  policy  of  containment 

This  is  the  State  Department  theory  that 
implies  that  the  country  Itself  (In  this  case. 
Cuba)  Is  definitely  a  danger,  but  that  Lf  we 
Just  make  sure  that  the  country's  Influence 
does  not  spread  beyond  its  borders,  it  will 
eventually  cease  to  t)e  a  danger — or  the 
even  less  realistic  hope  that  the  tyrannized 
people   themselves  will  one  day  revolt. 

This  theory  Is  Just  about  as  ridiculous  as 
the  medieval  system  of  fighting  the  plague 
by  doing  nothing  more  than  marking  the 
houses  of  the  sic*  with  a  huge  red  cross. 
We  should  have  realized  by  now  that  this 
policy  of  containment  is  not  the  way  to  beat 
communism. 

We  cannot  permit  communism  to  spread 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  especially  In 
our  own  hemisphere.  When  It  has  already 
gained  a  foothold  within  shouting  distance 
of  our  country.  It  Is  time  to  act  immedi- 
ately and  decisively. 

Are  we  going  to  step  aside — as  we  did  in 
Laos? 

Are  w^e  going  to  refuse  to  take  action 
against  this  menj.ce  because  certain  coun- 
tries  might  accuse   us  of   t>elng  aggressors? 

They  are  accusing  us  of  this  now.  British 
Guiana,  for  examp)le.  Over  every  radio  sta- 
tion, night  and  d.iy,  they  are  conducting  a 
vicious  hate   America  campaign. 

In  Venezuela.  anti-American  feeling  has 
readied  epidemic  proportions. 

Is  talcing  action  against  Castro  going  to 
make  us  any  more  or  any  less  popular?  Sur- 
vival of  our  syst<-m  cannot  be  considered 
less  important  than  a  popularity  contest. 

Admittedly,  deciding  the  course  of  action 
to  be  taken  against  Cuba  Is  a  difficult 
choice.  We  have  struggled  for  years  to  erase 
the  "American  Imperialist"  Image  from  the 
minds  of  certain  I^tln  Americans  who  can- 
not forget  the  Marines  in  Venezuela  or  Hai- 
ti— who  remember  Mexico  and  the  Gadsden 
Purchase — wlio     rtmember     Hondtiras — who 


feel    that    the    big    brother    to    the   north    Is 
domineering  and  tyrannical. 

The  history  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  is  not  altogether  to  our  credit,  and 
In  recent  years  we  have  taken  many  forward 
steps  toward  erasing  these  unfortunate  Inci- 
dents and  living  In  true  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  our  neighbors. 

Few  if  any  of  the  governments  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  nations  are  on  Cas- 
tro's side  The  Organization  of  American 
Slates  (OASi  has  often  debated  the  Cuban 
problem  Tlie  OAS  is  a  treaty  organization 
bound  to  defend  meml>er  states  against 
aggression  and  could  legitimately  act  in 
Cuba 

No  matter  what  the  source  of  the  action 
taken  Is.  however,  -something  must  he  done 
about  Castro's  Cuba.  It  Is  painfully  easy  to 
see  what  will  happen.  If  we  permit  our 
avowed  enemies  to  remain  In  Cuba,  we  will 
begin  losing  valuable  ground  in  Latin 
America — Just  as  we  have  in  Africa  and  Asia 

We  must  not — we  dare  not — forget  that 
there  is  a  certain  genius  behind  the  Com- 
munists' organizational  and  Infiltration 
technique  They  know  how  to  foment  up- 
risings They  know  how  to  stay  in  once 
they've  gotten  In  They  recognize  the  basic 
attraction  and  sympathy  people  have  for 
the  underdog  and  they  capitalize  on  this  at 
every  turn 

They  do  not  and  never  will  play  by  any 
rules  Their  ambitions  are  too  great  for 
that  Their  method  of  operation  has  been 
demonstrated  to  us  time  and  time  again,  yet 
we  persist  In  thinking  that  we  can  fight 
them  with  diplomatic  weapons  as  outdated 
as  the  bow  and  arrow 

They  are  not  playing  for  fun  They  are 
playing  f(jr  keeps,  and  our  very  survival  is  at 
stake 

We  have  lost  every  time  we  have  followed 
the  p<ilicy  of  containment  We  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  contained  countries 
laecome  stronger  and  our  poeltlon  becomes 
weaker.     They  can  move.     We  cannot. 

This  policy  has  cost  the  free  world  dearly 
It  will  continue  to  do  so 

We  cannot  afford  to  exf>erlment  In  Cuba 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  utilize  policies  that  are 
proven  to  be  ineffective. 

Ninety  miles  is  not  a  very  big  distance. 


SHIPPING  OF  GRINDING  MACHINES 
TO  U.S.S.R. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent recently  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  export 
license  which  was  issued,  and  since 
revoked,  authorizing  shipment  of  preci- 
sion ball-bearing  manufacttiring  grind- 
ing machines  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  resp>onse  to  this  correspondence  a 
form  reply,  dated  May  2,  1961,  was  sent 
by  the  Department.  Knowing  of  my  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  the  reply  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  this  constituent. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reply 
is  misleading,  and  in  my  view,  borders 
on  the  inaccurate.  It  is  disturbing  for 
other  reasons  as  well,  smd  for  these  rea- 
sons is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  the  Ho)Jse. 
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The  Commerce  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Your  letter  about  the  export  of  grinding 
machines  to  the  U.fc  S  R  h;is  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

The  license  to  expert  these  machines  was 
originally  issued  In  l^^bruary  19«0.  The  is- 
suance of  this  license  was  approved  at  that 
time  only  after  careful  study  of  all  the  avail- 
able facts,  and  was  believed  to  t>e  in  full 
accord  with  the  se<  urlty  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

This  license  was  later  suspended,  and  the 
proposed  transaction  was  restudled.  After 
taking  Into  account  all  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion. Secretary  Hodges  decided  that  the 
appropriate  action  for  him  to  take  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  was  to  prevent  the  export.  Accord- 
ingly, the  license  for  the  export  of  these 
machines  v>  the  tJ.S  S  R  was  revoked  aa  of 
March  2.  1961 

All  of  these  macliines  are  still  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposed  export  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  therefore  not  take  place. 

The  Department  cf  Commerce  is  careful 
to  obtain  thorough  technical  and  policy 
guidance.  In  implementing  the  act.  and  con- 
siderations of  natlorial  policy  and  security 
are  always  the  deciding  factor  when  license 
appllcatloru  are  under  review  However, 
trade  In  general  wltti  the  European  Soviet 
blix:  is  not  considered  to  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest,  and  may  be  entered  Into 
by  American  companies  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  export  control  regulations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Feask  W    SiiEAFrxa, 
Director ;0 lice  of  Export  Supply. 

Mr  SjH'aker  I  invite  particularly 
close  attention  to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
the  Commerce  Department  letter.  It  is 
true,  as  indicated  there  that  the  export 
license  authorizinr  shipment  of  the 
grinding  machines  m  questions  was  is- 
sued originally  m  I960.  It  is  also  true 
that  this  license  was  later  susi)ended 

What  the  lettn  f.iils  to  mention,  how- 
ever. Ls  that  Secret.!  ry  Hodges  approved 
the  rei-ssuance  of  th  s  license  in  February 
of  this  year,  pi  lor  to  revoking  the  license 
on  March  2.  19^1. 

This  fact  is  com}  letely  ignored  in  the 
form  reply  a.*--  it  relates  that  the  Sec- 
retary decided  that  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion for  him  to  takr  as  administrator  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  was  to 
prevent  the  export. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  on  this  point,  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  my  remarks,  a  clipping  from 
the  February  16.  1961.  issue  of  the  Wall 
street  Journal,  anc  the  clipping  carry- 
ing an  Associated  Press  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Febniary  16,  19G1,  Wash- 
ington Post  The  articles  speak  for 
themselves  Also  included  is  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  March  3.  1961.  issue 
of  the  Los  Ajigeles  Times,  which  dis- 
cusses the  revocation  of  the  license: 

[From    the    Wall    SUeet    Journal.    Feb.    16, 
1961) 

Ball-Beaking   Machine   Sale  to    Russia    Is 
Approved 

Washington — The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  decided  tc  go  through  with  Its 
approval  of  a  shipmont  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  grinding  marh  ne.s  to  make  ball  bear- 
ings, despite  Defense  :>p;irtment  objections. 

The  Senate  In  tern. il  .Security  Commit  t«^e 
liad  also  questioned  the  transaction,  origi- 
nally approved  last  summer  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 


Involved  Is  a  *1.&00.000  shipment  of  some 
45  precision  grinding  machines,  one  of  a 
numl>er  of  components  in  the  making  of 
small  ball  bearings. 

Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co  wi:i  ship 
the  machines.  A.  E.  Stubbs.  vice  pr«»ident 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  SprlngfleldT 
Vt..  concern,  said  that  while  Brya.it  has 
shipped  no  machines  to  Russia,  it  was 
allowed  to  send  some  to  Poland  under  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  Pentagon  argued  against  the  cur- 
rent transaction  on  the  ground  the  equip- 
ment could  only  have  military  use.  and  the 
Commerce  Department  suspended  its  ap- 
proval pending  a  further  look  at   thf    Issue. 

Now  Commerce  Department  officials  have 
decided  to  lift  the  suspension.  Secretary 
Hodges  takes  the  position.  It  was  explained, 
that  the  same  m.achlnes  are  readily  available 
In  Europe,  so  that  blocking  their  export 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia  would  only 
deprive  American  firms  ol  the  business  with- 
out denying  the  machinery  to  the  Russians. 


[From   the   Washington  Post.  Feb.   16.    1961) 

HODGKS  Appeoves  Salk  or  Machinekt  to 

Reds 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H  Hodges 
has  authorized  shipment  to  Russia  of  $1.5 
million  worth  of  precision  machine  tools 
which  presumably  will  be  put  to  mUltar> 
use. 

The  transaction  was  first  approved  last 
year  by  the  Elsenhower  administration  but 
was  held  up  when  the  Defense  Department 
raised  objections  that  they  could  ha\e  only 
military  value. 

It  was  understood  that  Hodges  approved 
the  deal  on  grounds  that  the  equii>ment 
could  be  readily  obtained  by  the  Russians 
from  manufacturers  In  Western  Europe  and 
that,  in  these  circumstances.  American  In- 
dustry might   as  well  get   the  order. 

Hodges  told  a  news  conference  Tuesday 
that  he  had  approved  a  transaction  to  which 
the  Defense  Dejiartment  had  objected  He 
said  ball  bearings  were  Involved  and  that 
the  matter  had  attracted  the  interest  of  the 
Senate    Internal    Security    Sulxrommlttee. 

Neither  HodRes  nor  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  give  any  details. 

However,  it  was  understood  that  the  ship- 
ment Involves  45  machines  for  making  com- 
ponents for  miniature  ball  bearing  .t:ystems. 
These  machines  are  produced  by  the  Bryant 
Chucking    fi    Grinding   Co..    Springfield.    Vt. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  3.   1961] 
United    8t\tes    Revokes    License    foe    Tool 
Export    to    Russia     Commerce    Secretaey 
Announces    Decision.    Says    E>efense   De- 
partment Will  But  Machines 
Washington. — The  administration'  TTiurs- 
day    night    permanently    revoked    an    export 
license   under   which   $1.5   million    worth   of 
machine   tools   could   have   been   shipped   to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  announced  the 
administration  decision  In  a  telegram  to 
Senator  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut.  He 
said  the  Defense  Department  will  purchase 
the  high  speed  ball  bearing  manufacturing 
machines  instead. 

DoDD  previously  persuaded  the  Commerce 
Department  to  hold  up  the  shipment  pend- 
ing a  study  of  Its  strategic  value  by  aii  inde- 
pendent panel  of  experts 

CBITICrZED   DE.^L 

The  Connecticut  Democrat,  vice  chairman 

of  the  Senate  Internfi.1  Subcommittee',  ha.« 
been  sharply  critical  of  the  proposed  deal  as 
had  Represent;itlvp  Lipscomb.  Republican,  of 
California,  who  called  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  exporting  of  the  machinery  to 
Russia. 


DoDD  agreed  with  Hrxlges  decl.slon  to  re- 
voke the  license  as  a  wi&e  one  which  will 
serve  the  Interests  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world. 

The  machine  tools  are  used  to  make  mini- 
ature ball  bearings  for  missiles  and  space- 
craft guidance  systems. 

According  to  Dodd.  there  are  only  72  such 
machines  in  operation  In  this  country.  Vir- 
tually all  their  production  Is  used  in  minia- 
turized guidance  systems  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

rORTT-nVE   ORDERED 

The  Soviet  Union's  machinery  procure- 
ment agency  had  ordered  45  of  the  72  ma- 
chine tools,  which  were  built  Ui  Springfield, 
Vt. 

Dodd.  Lipscomb  and  other  Conizresfmen 
have  been  pressing  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  rescind  the  license  because  the  tools 
could  add  immeastirably  to  Russia's  military 
potential. 

It  became  known,  meantime,  that  the 
panel  of  ex}>erts  consulted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee voiced  grave  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  shipping  the  tools  to  the  Soviet 
Union, 

The  experts  disagreed  with  the  Commerce 
Department's  findings  that  the  tools  would 
not  constitute  a  significant  strategic  hazard 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Deiiariment 
of  Commerce  reply  is  an  unwarranted 
attempt  to  mi.sipp;  esent  the  fact';,  and 
is  not  in  keepmg  wuii  the  Department's 
resix)nsibility  to  provide  factual  and 
complete  information  to  the  taxpaymg 
public. 

Another  portion  of  the  letter  is  caiLse 
for  concern,  in  my  view,  and  that  is  the 
concluding  sentence  which  states: 

However,  trade  In  general  with  the  Euro- 
pean Soviet  bloc  is  not  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  natlon:U  Interest,  and  may  be 
entered  Into  by  American  companies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  export  control 
regulations. 

Under  existine  procedures,  certain 
goods  may  be  shipped  u>  the  U.S5.R. 
and  other  Eastern  European  destinations 
under  the  classification  of  peneral  licen.se 
commodities  meaning  that  no  vahdal-ed 
export  license  is  required  Slraleu'ic 
materials  and  those  in  short  supply  are 
placed  on  what  is  called  a  jwsitive  list. 
Commoditie.'^  on  the  positive  h.'^t  and 
many  nonpositive  list  goods  require  val- 
idated licenses  for  shipment  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  various  other  Ea.stern 
European  destmationt-  Under  ex:.stms 
procedures,  the  words  "peneral  license 
commodities  '  are  thus  used  in  a  techni- 
cal sense,  and  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
sidered .synonymous  with  trade  in  gen- 
eral, 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  that  "trade 
in  tieneral"  with  the  European  Soviet 
bloc  cannot  be  coixsidered  contrary  to  tlic 
interests  of  the  United  State.^  The 
statement  is  therefore  iii  error  if  it  pre- 
supix)ses  to  speak  for  everyone  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  trade  in  gen- 
eral vi  ith  the  European  Soviet  bloc  is  not 
coiitraiy  to  our  interest. 

It  is  disturbing  if  it  portends  a  pen- 
eral shift  m  Department  of  Commerce 
policy,  toward  a  weakening  of  our  con- 
trols over  Soviet  trade.  It  is  disturbing 
if  it  IS  intended  to  .sell  Uie  public  on  the 
idea  of  acceptinp  a  weakening  of  con- 
trols on  trade  with  the  Soviets. 
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REGARDING  HOME  RULE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ScHWENGEL  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  .'sover- 
eignty of  the  people  are  so  fundamental 
in  American  life  as  to  need  no  restate- 
ment. The  Republican  Party  ha,';  always 
espoused  the  principle  that  each  per- 
son, regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  any 
other  consideration,  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  vote  for  the  officials  who  Rovern 
him.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  our  citizens  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the  local 
OfBCials  who  eovern  the  Di.^tnet  of 
Columbia 

The  Republican  Party  platforms  of 
1948.  1952,  1956.  and  1960  called  for 
some  measure  of  self-government  for 
District  residents.  This  year  the  legisla- 
tures of  39  States  ratified  the  23d  amend- 
ment to  our  Federal  Constitution  giving 
the  765,000  persons  in  Washington  a  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Now  we  must  consider  restoration  of 
voting  rights  for  a  local  legislative  body 
to  District  residents  Althoush  Conirress 
has  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
"exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatever"  over  the  District  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  "It — Con- 
gress— may  legislate  directly  in  respect 
to  the  local  affairs — or  ti-ansfer  the 
power  of  such  legislation  to  a  leg.slature 
elected  by  the  citizens  '  '  Binns  v. 
United  States,  194  U.S.  486    491.) 

Apart  from  the  question  of  basic  hu- 
man rights,  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress,  in  the  Nation's  interest  must 
free  itself  from  the  hundreds  of  hours 
of  time  required  to  legislate  on  purely 
local  matters  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Major  legislation  affectms;  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  our  citizens  is  the 
principal  business  of  Congress  We  do 
not  now  have  sufficient  time  to  deliberate 
national  legislation  We  have  no  more 
right  to  take  the  time  of  all  the  people 
to  legislate  solely  for  the  people  of  the 
District  than  we  do  to  legislate  .solely 
for  the  people  of  my  own  State  of  Iowa 
Congress  must  give  ius  whole  time  to 
national  problems  and  leave  local  prob- 
lems to  State  and  local  legislative  bodies 
who  are  more  able  to  make  careful  judg- 
ments m  this  area  The  District  should 
operate  like  the  50  States,  to  the  extent 
national  considerations  permit 

One  only  needs  to  pick  up  a  daily 
paper  on  any  given  day  lately  and  be 
faced  with  plenty  of  evidence  that  Con- 
gress has  not.  and  is  not,  dom.i;  a  uood 
job  m  running  the  city  of  Washington. 
DC 

The  recent  crime  wave  shocks  all  of 
us.  It  IS  certainly  a  travesty  that  we 
have  such  a  blot  on  the  record  of  the 
Capital  of  the  free  world.  The  eyes  of 
the  entire  world  are  upon  us  What 
goes  on  here  receives  attention  around 
the  globe  and  .some  aspects  of  our  daily 


activities  are  magnified  all  out  of  pro- 
portion. They  serve  the  purposes  of 
those  who  would  ridicule  and  degrade 
lis  m  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations. 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  Washington 
had  home  rule,  it  would  not  have  crime. 
With  so  many  diverse  elements,  the  city 
will  always  have  a  certain  amount  of 
wrongdoing.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
under  home  rule,  the  citizens  of  this 
city  could  deal  more  effectively  with 
these  problems. 

All  of  us  know  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  will  to  do  more 
than  provide  broad  directives  and  poli- 
cies for  the  operation  of  the  city.  The 
implementation  of  these  directives  and 
policies  is  left  to  someone  else.  Their 
effectiveness  often  times  suffers  because 
Congress  is  the  controlling  factor  and 
Congress  is  not  always  prepared  to  act 
as  quickly  and  as  forthrightly  as  the 
situation  demands. 

James  Madison,  in  the  Federalist 
Papers — No.  43 — explaining  the  Federal 
Constitution,  said  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  Federal  district.  "A  municipal 
legislature  for  local  pmposes.  derived 
from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course 
be  allowed  them."' 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  also,  that 
the  fiist  Repubhcan  President  and  prob- 
ably the  greatest  President  in  the  history 
of  our  country — Abraham  Lincoln — had 
some  ideas  about  home  rule,  too.  He 
.said,  on  one  occasion  Immediately  after 
he  arrived  on  the  .scene  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  chief  in  that  tragic 
period,  with  special  reference  to  the 
problem  here  in  the  District.  I  quote: 

I  have  not  now,  nor  never  have  had,  any 
di-sposltion  to  treat  you  In  any  respect  other- 
wise than  as  mv  neighbors  I  have  not  now 
any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  under  any 
circiunstances.  that  I  would  not  feel  myself 
constrained  to  withhold  from  my  neighbors 

In  response  to  a  serenade  by  Repub- 
lican association  a  few  days  later,  he 
.said,  I  quote: 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  on  as  pros- 
perously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  they  may, 
I  may  have  It  in  my  power  to  remove  some- 
thing of  this  misunderstanding,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  convince  you.  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  re- 
gard you  in  all  things  our  equals  and  in  all 
things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the 
.same  treatment  that  we  claim  for  ourselves: 
that  we  are  in  nowise  disposed.  If  it  were 
in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you 
of  any  of  your  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  to  split  hairs 
with  you  in  regard  to  thoee  rights,  but  are 
determined  to  give  you,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
hands  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  estab- 
h.shed  .solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  becom- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  was 
originally  10  miles  .square  and  lay  on  both 
.sides  of  the  Potomac  River,  extending 
into  both  'Virginia  and  Maiyland.  In 
1846  Congress  retroceded  to  Virginia  the 
area  .south  of  the  Potomac,  so  the  Dis- 
trict now  contains  only  69  square  miles 
or  43.677  acres,  all  formerly  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Citizens  of  the  area  ex- 
ercised local  self-government  during  the 
first  75  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Congress  in  1800 


directed  the  President  to  move  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Washington.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  arrived  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  Congress  held  its  first 
meeting  here  on  November  12,  1800,  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  which 
was  then  only  partially  built.  When 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  first  estab- 
lished it  contained  two  incorporated 
cities.  Georgetown  in  Mai-yland  and  Alex- 
andria in  'Virginia,  both  of  which  had 
locally  elected  city  governments,  with 
the  usual  municipal  powers.  These  lo- 
cal governments  were  not  disturbed 
when  Congress  first  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  District.  In  1802  a  third 
city.  Washington  it.self.  was  incor- 
porated by  Congress,  with  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  a  mayor  appointed 
by  the  President  and  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature with  seven  members  in  one 
house  and  five  in  the  other  In  1812 
this  was  changed  to  a  6-member  board 
of  aldermen  and  a  12-member  common 
council,  both  elected  by  the  people,  with 
the  mayor  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  botli 
bodies.  In  1820  the  government  was 
again  reorganized  to  provide  that  the 
mayor  be  chosen  by  popular  election. 
In  1871  Congress  incorF>orated  the  en- 
tire District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
charters  of  Washington  City.  George- 
town, and  Washington  County  were  re- 
pealed. A  new  government  was  estab- 
lished with  a  governor  and  a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  bi- 
cameral legislative  assembly  consisting 
of  an  11 -member  council,  and  a  22- 
member  house  of  delegates.  There  was 
also  a  board  of  public  works  consisting 
of  the  Governor  as  president  of  the 
board,  and  four  other  persons,  one  of 
whom  had  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates  were  elected  by  the 
people  The  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  also  permitted  to  elect 
a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  who,  like 
delegates  from  the  territories,  had  a 
right  to  .speak  but  not  to  vote  Due  to 
financial  difficulties.  Congress  in  1874 
abolished  local  self-government  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  In  that  year  Congress 
established  the  present  foim  of  govern- 
ment consisting  of  three  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
must  be  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Coips 
of  the  Ai-my  of  the  United  States,  who 
generally  has  authority  over  all  streets 
and  bridges,  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
board  of  public  works. 

The  pre.sent  three  Commissioners  ex- 
ercise all  executive  authority  and  cer- 
tain legislative  authority  in  the  field  of 
municipal  regulations.  All  other  legisla- 
tion, including  tax  proposals,  must  be 
enacted  by  Congress  itself. 

We  Republicans  are  obligated  to  honor 
the  pledges  in  the  Repubhcan  platform 
Carl  L.  Shipley.  Republican  chairman 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  advises  me 
that  in  the  May  1960  District  primary. 
Republicans  voted  3 '^  to  1  for  an  fleeted 
local  legislature.  Nonetheless,  the  Demo- 
cratic 86th  Congress  refused  to  act  on 
President  Eisenhower's  local  self-govern- 
ment bill  (HR.  4400)  providing  for  an 
appointed  governor  and  elected  legisla- 
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live  council.  Because  of  continuing  op- 
position in  Congress  by  many  Members 
to  proF>06als  involving  an  elected  mayor 
and  an  elected  l"-'islative  body.  Mr. 
Shipley  drafted  a  oompiomi.s*-  measure, 
designed  to  meet  in  a  reasonable  way 
most  of  the  objections  raised  to  other 
bills.  It  IS  based  on  the  only  Dtstnct- 
wide  local  self-government  law  ever 
passed  by  Congress— in  1871 — the  Mary- 
land Constitution,  and  some  features  of 
the  Republican  bill  in  the  86th  Con- 
Kress  I  have  studied  the  bill  in  detail 
and  have  made  some  changes  in  it.  I 
have  concluded  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  workable  first  step  toward  more 
complete  self-government.  If  Congress 
will  act  favorably  on  such  a  measure,  it 
will  give  us  a  sound  basis  to  grant  ever- 
increasing  legislative  authority  to  locally 
elected  officials  in  the  Nations  Capital. 
The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1  Governor  and  .Secretary,  appointed  by 
President  for  4  years       (Based  on  1871   act.) 

2  I^efclBlatlvp  assembly,  consisting  of  up- 
per house  ( legislative  council)  and  lower 
house  (house  of  delegates*.  (Based  on  1871 
act  ) 

Tlie  17-member  upper  house  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  4  years  5  each  by  chairmen 
of  House  and  Senate  District  Committees, 
and  7  b>  President  not  more  thsn  a 
majority  from  same  political  party. 

The  34 -member  lower  hou5e  will  be  elected 
by  wards,  based  on  present  precincts,  for 
2 -year  term 

3  Board  of  Public  Work;,  consisting  of 
Governor  as  chairman,  an  Army  engineer 
officer  designated  by  the  President,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  all  to  serve  4  years 
<ba.sed  on  1871  act  t  handllnK  all  responsi- 
blliues  of  present  District  of  Columbia  En- 
gineer Commissioner 

4  DisTxlct  of  Columbia  budget  will  be  a 
request  for  appropriations  to  the  Pedernl 
Bureaij  of  the  Budget  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  Federal  agency,  and  Congress  shall 
provide  all  tunds  necessary  above  taxes  com- 
p.irable  to  MHr\irtnd  and  Virginia  (Based 
on  Senate  hearings  and  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners     recommendf^tions. » 

5  Bt^ard  >:  Education.  Redevelopment 
Land  \itev.c\.  Armory  Board.  Zoning  Com- 
mission Public  Utilities  Commission,  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  and  other 
District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  a^ncies 
wiU  continue  without  change.  i  Based  on 
H  R    4400  1 

6  All  law*,  passed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia l>e«i8lative  A.ssembly  will  be  svibject 
to  referendum  by  the  voters 

With  the  above  gentMal  provisions, 
aome  of  the  opposition  from  vested  agen- 
cies. Congress,  and  special  interest 
groups  will  be  met  The  Federal  interest 
IS  pioU'Cted  by  an  apix)inted  Governor. 
Secretary,  and  upper  houM?  of  the  legis- 
lature Congre.ss'  ies(K)n.sibihty  is  pro- 
tected by  providmt;  ;n  addition  to  a  Gov- 
ernor s  veto  and  F resident  .->  ww.  that 
the  House  and  Senate  Disti  ici  Commit- 
tee chairmen  shall  appoint  members  of 
the  upper  house,  as  well  a.s  confirm  the 
Presidential  appointments  People  con- 
cerned with  the  budget  and  taxes  should 
approve  the  traixsfei  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  provision  for  an 
adequate  Federal  payment  Tho.se  who 
think  local  Interests  require  an  elected 
legislature  should  approve  the  provision 
for  34  members  of  the  lower  hou.se  elected 
by   District    residents    by    wards.     Also, 


any  law  i)a.s.sed  by  the  Icxal  legislature, 
even  thout^h  not  vetoed  by  Congress,  the 
President,  or  the  Governor,  can  ;.till  be 
rejected  in  a  referendum  upon  p-:'tition 
of  10  percent  of  the  voters.  Tins  should 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  think  a 
locally  elected  legislature  might  run  wild 
I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
citizens  throughout  the  country  will 
study  this  legislation  carefully  and  take 
appropriate  action.  I  believe  every 
American  can  honestly  .loin  with  me  in 
supportmg  this  legislation  to  resi/Ore  to 
the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital  the 
right  to  elect  the  officials  who  make  the 
laws  which  rule  {hnv  daily  lives 


MR    WHITNEY  GIU.ILLAND 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Ml  Speakei ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Schwengel  i  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  p)Oint  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  pentle- 
woman  from  Nrw  York? 

There  was  no  obiertion 

Mr.  SCirWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
occasions  .McmtK-rs  of  the  House  get  car- 
ried away  or  for  .some  reason  beeomr 
careless  with  their  thinking  and  speech 
and  in  the  proce.ss  reflect  upon  the  good 
character  and  record  of  distinguished 
public  servants  and  private  individuals 
in  our  country. 

This,  in  mv  opinion,  was  the  cum  Mr 
Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays  i  referred  to  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine  and  a  friend  of  thousands  of 
people  in  Iowa  as  a  broken-down  poli- 
tician during  a  colloquy  on  the  House 
floor  when  we  were  discussing  some  mat- 
ters that  had  little  relationship,  if  any.  to 
people  like  Mr  Whitney  Gillilland  of 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  sjxjkf 
when  he  said.  I  quote: 

If  they  cannot  fw.d  :i  Kennedv  mayl)e  they 
can  find  a  broken-a-iwi  politician  from  Iowa 
like  Gilllllnnd  that  Eisenhower  put  on  the 
CAB 

I  do  not  know  what  the  lientleman 
meant  to  infer  when  he  said  that  M: 
Gillilland  was  a  broken-down  politician 
because  I  have  know  r.  Whitney  Gillilland 
for  20  years  and  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  able  cit- 
izens of  Iowa  Every  endeavor  that  he 
has  unaertiikt-n  during  his  long  career 
has  been  marked  by  outstanding  succe.ss 

In  1927  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Wiscoiisin  and  Iowa,  and  practiced  lav, 
at  Glenwcxxl  and  Waterloo.  Iowa  be- 
tween  1927   and    1953. 

He  served  as  Mills  County  attorney 
from  1928  to  1935.  thereafter  as  city 
solicitor  of  Glenwood,  and  then  as  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Iowa  for  the  15th 
judicial  district  until  his  resignation 
to  return  to  the  general  practice  of  law 
m  August  1941  In  1953  he  was  appoint- 
ed A.ssistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
cuiturr  and  later  in  that  same  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion. In  1954  he  became  Cheirman  ol 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  created  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  War  Claims 
and  International  Claims  Commissions 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  ap- 


pointed a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  November  1959.  for  a 
term  expiring  December  31  1965.  He 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  April 
1960,  and  contmued  as  such  until  Feb- 
mary  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  service  and 
achievement  in  the  Government  at  the 
national  level  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  he  is  a  broken-down  politician. 
Rather,  It  seems  to  me.  he  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  he  has  F>er- 
formed  his  assignments  well,  with  great 
ability,  and  always  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  he  would  not  have  received  the 
accolades  and  approval  by  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

From  1948  to  1950  he  .served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Iowa  Republican  State  Cen- 
tial  Committee,  In  1949  l^e  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Republican  Strategy  Commit - 
t4'e. 

I  mention  his  sen-ice  to  tlie  Republican 
Party  because  I  think  service  to  a  party 
is  a  very  import.ant  function  of  go\ern- 
ment  and  ceiiainly  a  man  should  not  be 
5>enali?t'd  for  having  served  his  country 
unselfishly  through  the  political  pwrty  of 
his  choice. 

Even-'one  in  Iowa.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican will  agree  that  when  he  was 
tiie  chairman  of  Uie  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  he  handled  that 
office  as  he  has  handled  his  public  .ser\  - 
ice,  witii  complete  fairness,  frankness, 
and  with  a  sense  of  dedicanon  that  indi- 
cated a  rare  kind  of  un.selfish  .service  to 
hi.N  State  and  to  his  country 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  American.  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin District  of  Columbia  and  Federal 
Bar  Associations,  past  pif^sident  of  th? 
Federiti  Bar  Association,  member  of  its 
national  council  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee member  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Washington  Foreign  Law 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  .would  .seem  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  he  is  respected  and  appreciated  by 
those  with  whom  he  works  and  by  those 
who  know  of  his  great  ability  and  dis- 
tiiii^uished  service  to  his  country 

Whitney  Gillilland  s  lecord  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Foreiirn  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commi.sMon  ;s  -.veil  known  to 
the  Congress 

Senator  Hickenloopek  .said  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  War  Claims  Commission.  I 
quote: 

I  think  you  will  find  that  Members  of  this 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
win  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  han- 
dling ol  matters  before  tliat  Commission 
and  Jus  judgment  and  his  ability,  his  fair- 
ness, and  his  impartiality 

John  W.  McCormack.  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  had  this  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  W'hitney  Gillilland  s  service  on 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. I  quote: 

I  found  Judge  Gillilland  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  public  officials  I  have  ever  met  His 
jvidicial  outlook  and  his  fairness  made  a 
notable  impression  upon  me  Under  his 
le.idership  as  Chairman  of  the  above  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  conducted  itself  on 
the  highest  judicial  level  humanly  possible. 
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At  the  time  of  Whitney  GiiliUands 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  Sen- 
ate confirmation  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  John  W  Mc- 
CoRMACK  had  this  to  say.  I  quote: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  convey  w  y<.  i 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  the 
very  high  regard  that  I  have  for  Judge  Gil- 
lUland.  I  consider  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  public  ofRclAl  who  Is  horiorabie  aiid 
trustworthy  in  every  respect.  I  have  every 
confidence  In  conveying  to  you  and  to  the 
members  of  your  committee,  the  opinion 
that  if  confirmed,  whi'^h  I  respectfully  and 
strongly  urge.  Judge  Gillliland  as  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  wili  continue 
to  render  the  same  high  character  of  public 
service  as  he  rendered  while  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Martm's  opinion 
cf  Mr.  Gillilland  was  stated  as  follows.  I 
quote: 

I  consider  Whitney  Gillilland  one  of  the 
best  qualified  men  of  my  entire  acquaint- 
ance His  experiences  as  a  judge  In  the 
Iowa  State  courtB  and  his  long  experience  in 
government,  moat  recently  as  head  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Administration, 
maJLe  him  very  highly  qualified  for  this  ap- 
pointment  (Civil  Aeronautics  Board' 

There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to 
the  highly  laudatory  opinior.s  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  except  to  state 
that  from  personal  knowledge  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  Whitney  Gillil- 
land is  one  of  the  finest  public  officials  I 
have  ever  met  His  record  has  been  out- 
standing as  a  county  attorney,  as  a  dis- 
trict judge,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and 
and  as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  th" 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  am  hisrhly 
impressed  by  his  capacity  for  work,  his 
integrity  and  courage,  and  above  all  his 
'outstanding  judicial  ability  which  he 
pos,ses.ses  to  an  unu.':ual  degree. 

I  have  learned  from  his  associates  in 
the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  that  Whitney 
Gillilland  has  shown  the  highest  degree 
of  diligence,  a  most  consistent  personal 
application  to  the  judicial  process  and 
has  at  all  times  given  extreme  care  and 
objective  considpration  to  all  matters 
that  have  come  before  him  in  his  official 
capacities. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  only  state  that 
Whitney  Gillilland  has  my  unqualified 
endorsement  as  a  faithful  and  judicious 
public  ofScial.  and  that  his  life,  his 
public  service,  and  his  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  ^reat  ideals  we  are  pleased 
to  call  American  should  receive  applause 
rather  than  unfair  and  unwarranted 
charges  that  are  implied  when  he  is 
referred  to  as  a  broken  down  politician. 
I  hope  I  have,  in  these  brief  moments, 
appropriately  and  adequately  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  and  I  mvite  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  do  what  a  great  Demo- 
crat once  admonished  us  all  to  do  and 
that  is  "to  take  a  look  at  the  record." 

I  _^ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermission  to' 
address  the  House    folloy.!ng  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mrs.  Kee.  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr   Springer,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr  H.ALPERN  'at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis  I .  for  5  minutes,  today 

Ml-  Curtis  of  Mussouri  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  Weis'.  for  10  minutes, 
today 


EXTENSION  OF  REN! ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
•A as  granted   to: 

Mr  Lesinski  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Flood  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

^The  following  Members  ■  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis'  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Mr  Ke.arns  m  four  instances, 

Mr.    HOLTZMAN 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  FiNNEGAN'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter    ■ 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.    FOGAKTY. 
Mr.  MfLTER. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 
Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  BoYKiN. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  17.  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1320  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P    Wall: 

H.R.  1329  An  %ct  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geua; 

HJl  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

H  R  I3C6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.  T.  Hansen; 

H  R  1368  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin: 

H  R.  1397  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B   Tlndell; 

H  R  1424    An  act 
mln  E.  Campbell; 

H.R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  ^relief  of  Wlady- 
slaw  Flgura; 

HJR  1458  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Manna;  ■. 

H  R  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P    Milspaugh. 

H  R.  1896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mar- 
itime Musevira  Aaaoclatlon  of  San  Diego: 

MR.  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond G    Greenhalgh: 

H  R.  2188.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Lt. 
Matthew   A.  Wojdak.  U.S.  Navy   (retired  i, 

H.R.2331  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Peggy 
Lo«ne  Morrlaon; 

H  R  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  oX  Teraia 
Kiyoshl  Johnston; 

HR.3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Joseph  Vincent;  and 

H.R.  3842.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges. 


Mr 


ENROLI.ED  BILL  SIGNED 
BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 


on  Hjuse  Admiu.stiation,  reported  that 
that  committee  tad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R  7030.  An   act   to  amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


for  the  relief  of  Benja- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  FINNEGAN.  Mr  Sp'^aker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accordingly 
<at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  22.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof; 

S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III; 

S   138    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Dellc; 

S  177  An  act  for  the  relief  of  HadJl 
Benlevi; 

S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  Frans- 
sila  Crane; 

S.  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Mah); 

S  330  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Kounlakls; 

S.  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haruo  T. 
Hendricks; 

S.  532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SUnley  Bul- 
skl  (Zdzlslaw  Rekosz); 

S.  545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth CllfTord; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolaos  A. 
Papadlmltrlou; 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas  Ra- 
klntozls  (also  known  as  Andreas  Rakintzis 
or  Rakajes) ; 

S.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ernest 
Mountain;  and 

S.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A  E  Wa- 
tcrstradt. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLTNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  55th  quarterly  re- 
port covering  the  first  quarter  1961.  pursu- 
ant to  the  Export  ConUol  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  a  review  of  certain  operations  of 
tlie  Federal-aid  highway  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, In  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

924  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  selected  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic. 
District  of  Columbia  Government;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operation.^ 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1030. 
1039)  in  order  to  increase  the  j)erlods  for 
which  agreements  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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W€  A  letter  from  the  Actiui^  Secretary. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  relative  to  a  pru- 
po«al  to  amend  rule  14  In  docket  11221,  and 
slating  that  the  Bourd  has  .ilso  adopted  vari- 
ous clarifying  amendments  to  part  SCO  of  its 
Prlnciplea  oC  Practice  ';  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and    FV>reign    Commerce 

927  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  enUtled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968.  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance; 
To  the  Comaiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

928  .K  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture tTtinsmltting  a  driift  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  provide  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purpooes":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

929  A  )ett*r  from  the  Secretary  oC  the 
Tre;\.-.ury  transmlttini;  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entrled  A  bill  to  simplify  the  ad- 
meH!>urement  of  small  xe.ssel.-^.  «nd  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsheriee 


REPORTS  OF  C<  iMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS   AND  IlESOLl  TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  repwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinK  and  reference  to  the  proper 

cal»  nder    a.*-  follows: 

Mr  BOLi-ING  Committee  on  Suler 
Huu.se  H*»olution  299  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  6874  a  bill  to  authorize 
Hp}.r>priation.s  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
And  Sp<u-e  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expense*  research  and  de'. e'.upment.  oon- 
strviction  ol  laciliTie-  .>r>,d  far  other  purposes: 
wlihijiui  amendinen:  R'pt  No  404 1  Re- 
ferred to  tile  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DKLANEY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Rr^jlutlon  300  Resolution  for  con- 
slueraUon  of  8  1852  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  without  amendment  i  Rept.  No 
40.T  I       Referred   to  the  House   Calendar. 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Committee  on  Rules 
Hi  .use  ResoIutl<in  301  Resolution  for  con- 
slderati.in  of  H  R  '986  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  »ect:i)i.  5  of  the  act  of  July  28 
1916  .is  amended  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  siiffirmatlon  t  Uie  Pie^tmnster  General 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisslon  with 
reapect  t^  revenue  recpi\  ed  bj  railroads  from 
express  comF>an!e,s  for  the  transportation  of 
express  matter  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    406)       Reierred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  LANE  C.-mmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  2750  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  relief  of 
certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  418i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIIT  EES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILL,b   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  j^roper 
calender.  a.s  follows 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
407).  Referred  ••.  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  949  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  O. 
Tiedemann.  without  ameudment  (Rept.  No. 
408».  Referred  t*.  the  C^jnimitK^e  of  the 
Whole  House 


Mr  LIBONATI.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci^y.  HJt  1891  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Eng  Ic.  William  J  Stevens;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  409).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Uie  Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR    2973      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Roljert    Liiwry     (Antonio    Plantadosii;    with 
amendment  (Rept   No.  410) .    Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  3101  A  bill  f<jr  the  relief  of  David  Riley, 
lieutenant  coloi^el.  U.S  Marine  Corps;  with 
aniendment  (Rept  No.  41  li  Referred  to 
the  Ccunmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  CHELF  Commiuee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt  4557  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  412).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou-e 

Mr  I*ANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  4565  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  M 
Hammond,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
413 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  4639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm 
Carl  H.  Cotter;  without  amendment  iRept 
No-  414).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nissim  S 
Tawil.  Esther  Tawil  (nee  Goldman),  Solomn 
Tawll,  Isaac  Tawil,  Katliy  Tawll.  Jacqueline 
Tawil.  and  Sarina  Goldman,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  415).  Reierred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  1JND6AY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  6453  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Oupton;  with  amendment  iRept  No  416). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HotLse 

Mr  LANE  Committee  nn  the  Judiciary 
H  R  6767  A  bill  ft>r  the  relief  of  Charles  H 
Stype:  with  amendment  (  Rept  No  417  i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committf-e  of  the  Whole  House. 


to    the 


national 
to    the 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referi-ed  as  follow,s 

By  Mr    CELI.ER: 

H.R.  7170.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  U.S  citizens  by  providing  cer- 
tain restrictions  with  respect  to  the  broad- 
casting of  foreign-made  and  controlled  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    CLARK 

HR.7171  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  7172  A  bill  to  extend  tiie  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Ac^  of  May  29.  1944  to  certain  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By   Mr    CRAMER 

H.R.  7173    A   bill  to  change  the  name  of 
Little  Pass  to  Clearwater  Pass.  Fla.;    to   the 
Committee   on   Public   Works. 
By  Mr    DANIELS: 

HR.7174  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  of 
certain  service  rendered  by  civilian  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  tlie  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Po-^t  Office  ;ind  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    FOOARTY: 

H.R.  7175  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 6  1958  relating  to  expansion  of 
teaching  in  the  education  of  mer.tally  re- 
tarded cliildren  so  as  to  make  it  apphc.ible 
to  the  other  areas  of  exceptionality  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By   Mr    GRANT: 
HR.7176    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  naUonal 
hog    cholera    eradication    program 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

By   Mr     HARVEY   ol   Indiana. 

H  R  7177  A  bi'.;  to  provide  for  a 
hog  cholera  eradication  program: 
Conunlttee    on    Agncuittu-e. 

By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H  R.  7178  K  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance lor  projects  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practice*  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nations  problems 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
and  to  pro\ide  training  of  personnel  for 
work  in  these  fields,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commute*  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    HARRISON  of   Wyonung: 

HJl.  7179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator oi  General  Services  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  m  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the 
city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.;  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    HOLTZMAN 

H.R.  7180  A  bill  granting  exemption  from 
Income  tax  In  the  <Jase  of  retirement  annui- 
ties and  pensions:  to  the  Ctxnmiitee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  7181.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxj>ayer  dn- 
rUKluig  the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  liie  ex- 
emption for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional 
exemption  for  old  age  or  blindness  i  from 
»6<'x)  to  $1  000:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    HUDDLESTON 

H  R  7182  A  bill  relating  to  the  appllca» 
tion  of  the  terms  gross  income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  and  oper- 
ators m  OTder  to  obtain  the  commerciaily 
miirketable  miiieral  product  or  products"  to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  December  14.  1959:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    JOELSON 

H  R  7183  A  bill  to  amend  i>aragra}>h  (1« 
of  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
\c\.  so  as  to  authorize  certain  common  car- 
riers to  furnish  transportation  to  students 
at  reduced  rates  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  7184  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  ol  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  airmail  let- 
ters to  be  sent  free  of  postage  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  active  duty  outside  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr   KE.\RNS: 

H  R  7185  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  means  of  making 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  .Sea- 
way available  for  navigation  during  the  en*- 
lire  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    LANE 

H  R  718f  .*i  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  industries, 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of 
articles  Imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    LIPSCOMB 

H.R  7187  A  bill  to  encnritpe  the  estab- 
lishment of  volurtary  peusi  >i;  plans  by  self- 
employed  ii.dividuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  .»nd  Me.ins 

By  Mr    MalGREGOR 

H  R  718«  A  bill  to  auUiorize  a  3-year  pro- 
Rram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  cer- 
tain States  having  limited  financial  resources 
to  be  tised  for  constructing  school  facilities; 
u<  The  Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 

H  R  7189  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Coueress  to  the  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota    with    respect    to    the    boundary 
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the   C  m.mittee  on 


between    such   St.i'.es. 
the  J'.idlciarv 

By  Mr    MACK; 
H  R   7190    A    bill    to    establish     a    Wabash 
Bii^iu  iMteragency  Wat^r  Resources  Commls- 
'Jion;    to   the  Committee    on   Piiblic   Works 
By   Mw  mills- 
HR   7191     A  bill  to  strenj?then  the  Federal 
F.re-irins  Act:   to  the  C"mmltree  nu  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    KING  of  C.ai.'oriu.i: 
H  R   7192     A  bill  to  sTer.Kthen  'he  Federal 
Firearms  Act;   to  the  Comnilfee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    MULTER 
H  R   7193     A     bll!     to    amer.d    section    2    of 
the    Automobile    Information    Disclosure    Art 
«o  n.«i  to  include  the  Common'X-e-.Uth  of  Puerto 
R.C".   Guam,    and    the   Virgin    Islands   withm 
the  prtnisions  of  stich   ac.   to  the   Com.mit- 
tee    un    Interstate   and   Foreign    C    minerce 
By  Mr    OCSEN 
H  R   7194    A  bin   to   Increase   the  appropri- 
ation   auihorUati-on    for    the    completion    of 
the  construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power 
systemB    of    the    Flathead    Indian    irriKatl<.r. 
project,  Montana;    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs 
By  Mr   PETERSON 
HR   7195     A    bill    to    add    certiiln    lands    to 
the  Wasatch  National   Forest    U'-ih.  and  for 
other  purposes;    v>   tl.e    ronu7ii'*'»e    on   Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr  PIRNIE 
H  R  719«  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  educiti-m  In  the  several  States 
without  Federal  direction,  control,  or  inter- 
ference: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv    Mr     RYAN 
HR.7197     A    bill    to 
Rerenue  Cfxle  of  1954  '■ 
on  admissions  shall  n"' 
jilavs    operas,   concer's 


By  Mr  SCHWENCiKI 
H  R  7198  A  bill  to  pro\  ;de  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor,  Secre- 
tary. Legislative  Counsel,  an  elected  House  of 
Delegates  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colunibl?. 

By  Mr  BKRRY 
H  J  Res  429  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr  TOLL: 
H  J  Res  430  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MONAOAN 
H  Res  302  ResoUitlon  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization PHn  No  1  transmuted  to  Con- 
sress  by  the  I»resldent  on  April  27,  1961:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H  Res  303  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  April  27.  19«1:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  304  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  3.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  Res  305  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  9,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


questing  passage  of  HR  1797  and  S  772. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.^grlcultu^e. 


,\mf>nd     the    Internal 

■  p.-o'.  Lde  that  the  tax 

■  .ipply  in  the  c;\se  of 

bn.llets.  o-  other  live 


dramatic    or    musiral    performances;    to    the 


Comnii'.tee    in 


W  ivs  and   Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress  of    the    United    States   relative    to    re- 


PHIVATE   BILL6  AND   RKSOLUIIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  aiid  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr    ADDABBO 

HR  7199  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
G.  Oroth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr   DANIELS: 

H  R  72O0  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MlchHel- 
angelo    Granato;    to    the   Committee   on    the 

Judlclarv 

By  Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyomlnp 
H  R  7201  A  bill  to  prov:  ir  a  pilot  plant 
for  the  development  of  the  huinan  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Indian  reservations  by  pro- 
viding an  Incentive  to  stimulate  such  devel- 
.pment:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M-'H.-.- 

By  Mr    KEARNS: 
H  R  7202    A    bill    for   the  relief   of   Rogers 
Brothers    Corp;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mi    KEOOH: 
HR  7203    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cracchlolo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    OHARA  of  Illinois: 
HJl    7204    A  bill  for   the   reUef  of  Angcltjs 
Spiinos;   to  'he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PELLY 
H-R  7205    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Benarsl 
D    Parashar:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Ut    ROONEY 

H  R.  7206    A   bill   for   the   relief    j!    -hmuel 

Pantol:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California. 

H  R  7207    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Leon 

Llanos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Import  Competition  and  American 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Al  IVES 
Thursday^  May  18.  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
had  made  a  major  .study  of  the  efTects  of 
unport^  and  exports  on  employment  of 
American  'Aorkers  I  ha\e  submitted  it 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact,  of 
Dnports  and  E.xports  on  American  Em- 
ployment of  the  Hou.se  Educauori  and 
L^ibor  Committee 

I  am  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  considered 
this  .study  so  important  that  he  has  made 
copies  of  the  .study  available  to  eucli 
member  of  the  subcom^mitte-^  which  he 
h°ad.s 

It  is  bemu  used  as  the  basic  tract  of 
tlie  .subcommittee  at  this  point  in  its  own 

WOl  K, 

The  study  xns  made  bv  Dr  Howard 
Piquet,  .senior  .specialist  m  international 
economics  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Librarv  of  Congress. 


Dr.  Piquet  is  A*'iI-kno»n  and  is  highly 
thought  of  by  M-nrbers  of  the  Congress. 

I   inchide  as  purl   of   m'.    :  (-marks   an 
excerpt  from  this  study . 
Import    CoMPETirioN    and    Small    Business 
(  By  Dr  Howard  S.  Piquet) 

There  is  no  qiiestion  about  the  potential 
advantages  of  free  trade  from  the  point  of 
view  of  "pure  economics. "  If  trade  were 
free  everywhere  and  if  each  country  were 
to  specialize  In  prrxlucinj;  the  gf)Od8  In  which 
it  has  the  greatest  comparative  advantage, 
relative  to  other  countries,  productivity 
everywhere  would  be  greater  and  economic 
re-'wurces  would  be  utilized  more  effectively 
than  they  now  are. 

If  all  the  goods  that  can  be  produced  In 
a  country  are  listed  in  order  of  descending 
comparative  advantage  the  products  heading 
the  list  in  each  instance  would  be  those  that 
are  exported  Tliese  are  the  products  that 
can  be  produced  most  efficiently  relative  to 
other  countries.  In  the  United  States,  where 
land  and  other  natural  resources  are  rela- 
tively abundant  but  where  labor,  normally, 
is  relative!^  scarce,  the  list  would  be  headed 
by  such  mfli^-produced  goods  as  office  ma- 
chinery, many  kinds  of  Industrial  equipment, 
certain  types  of  electrical  machinery,  road- 
building  and  other  construction  equipment, 
automobiles,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  list  would  be  a 
relatively  small  number  of  products  requir- 
ing considerable  labor  to  produce,  such  as: 
china  tableware,  hand-blown  glassware,  cer- 
tain electronic  products,  and  hardwood  ply- 
wood. Somewhere  between  the  two  extremes 
would  be  goods  in  the  production  of  which 


comparative  advanUge  is  less  clear,  »uch  as 
certain  wocxl  and  paper  products. 

The  advantage  of  the  United  States  Ilea 
largely  in  the  production  of  goods  that  can 
be  produced  in  quantity  by  automatic,  or 
near-automatic,  nxachlnery.  Such  goods  are 
produced  under  the  principle  of  decreasing 
unit  cost  and  require  large  fixed  overhead. 
These  are  the  Industries  In  which  large  sUse 
Is  an  advantage. 

The  lines  of  production  In  ».hich  the 
United  States  is  at  a  comparative  disadvan- 
tage are  those  usually  characterized  as  small 
business,  many  of  which  Involve  a  high  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost.  These  are  the  indus- 
tries that  are  most  hard  pressed  by  Import 
competition. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  Mr 
H    O    Havemeyer.   the  sugar  magnate,   said 

The  tariff  Is  the  mother  of  the  trusts." 
Whether  or  not  the  tariff  then  facilitated 
monopoly.  It  certainly  is  not  an  Important 
factor  In  this  respect  today.  At  the  present 
time  most  large  businesses,  such  as  petroleum 
and  steel,  are  liberal  trade  minded  Their 
operations  are  worldwide  and  they  oppose 
Interference  by  government.  The  tariff  has 
become  more  significant  as  an  instrument 
for  protecting  small  business. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  a  thorough -going 
policy  of  free  trade,  a  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  hard  hit.  Certain  marginal 
firms,  and  in  some  cases  entire  industries, 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  result- 
ing low-cost  foreign  competition.  This  Is 
one  of  the  troublesome  facts  that  must  be 
faced  regardless  of  ones  theoretical  convic- 
tions regarding  the  desirability  of  freer  Inter- 
national trade  conducted  along  multilateral 
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\\:.t>s      RemoTal  Of  tariff  protectton  and  the 

coi  :>4>qur:^t  •UaulftUaa  Of  iBqxrtB  would 
httve  the  effect  of  acceler;iti!;e  \:.e  concen- 
tration of  industruU  power  .i.  •  ae  United 
States. 

INDCSTKIES     THAT      HAVT     APTUED      rn«      nMXXtT 

rxnocs  the  iscatw  clattse 

Congress  h»s  provided  machinery  for  af- 
fording  relief  to  industries  that  have  been 
seriously  injured  by.  or  that  are  threatened 
by  serious  injury  from,  increased  import 
competition  resulting  from  concessions  made 
in  trade  agreements  with  other  countrlef 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  indus- 
tries that  have  not  appealed  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  relief  under  this  provision 
of  law.  or  that  have  failed  to  supply  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  data  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the 
existence  of  Injury  are  not  suffering  serious 
Injury  from  import  competition. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  list  of 
Indtistrles  that  have  applied  for  relief  un- 
der the  esc.%pe  clau-se  ( sec  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Ext^nfion  Act  of  1951.  ulS 
amended'  dis^;  *»>i  il;..".  few.  11  any.  of  them 
could    be    'f ^'^ruf-i.!    io.    bi,{     bu!>i:.»-s»       Typi- 


cal ol  the  products  coi.^err.nik.-  ■»!..ch  it  is 
complained  that  imporu-  :..'iw  or*:,  jfr-.^usly 
injurious  are  women  s  :ur-:e.t  Mut*  k:  d  h;,t 
bodies,  rarlic.  tobacco  p:[>«'s  nnd  6-  »  s 
screen  -  pn  n  ted  silk  sen.",  e.'  soisstcs  ana 
shears,  gruund-hsh  6Uetf  nnd  Dii  ycie*  No- 
where In  the  list  <!■ -f^  p.e  hnd  su  h  .vp:- 
cally  large-scale  ir.da.«tr'.e»  i>s  bulk  ci.emi- 
cals.  automobiles.  hea\>  .r  :.  ni.d  si«»«-i-miil 
products,  office  machinery,  or  a^ruu:turai 
implements. 

Since  the  escape  clause  was  enaned.  69 
industries,  or  .segments  of  industni>f.  have 
applied  for  relief  from  Injurious  impurl 
compeuuon  Of  these,  the  Tariff  C  ommis- 
slou  found  "serious  Injury"  or  '  Uirent  of 
•ertous  injury"  to  exitt  In  25  In  3t>  indus- 
tries It  found  no  serious  injury,  or  ttu'eat  of 
serious  injury  and  in  the  remaining  8  it 
either  lermmaed  the  invet^tigaUon  because 
the  Complaining  companies  failed  to  provide 
iidequaie  factual  data  or  dlionisfed  tlie  in- 
veaUgation  at  the  request  of  the  r.piUicanu 

Keeping  in  mind  that  ench  of  the  really 
;.jve  Lndu-vuriet  in  the  United  States  employs 
a  ventabie  army  ol  workers  (the  Ford  Motor 
Co  employs  160.000;  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  .   200.000;    and   Gei.ei.^:   MoUtr^  55.000> 


II  is  evident  that  the  indusu.et  U.*:  :.ave 
appealed  for  relief  from  in.ixri  ro.-r.t^'. . t.on 
under  the  eacap>e  claust"  for  the  rr..:-;  .  .vrt. 
Arc  the  smaller  mdusi^-ses  of  Uie  ct  ..:.:ry 
None  of  ihem  is  in  ti.e  big  bu/.ines»  cate- 
Ifrory.  Even  In  those  ciu-c*  wherr  the  :..,ni- 
t>er  of  emplo>-ees  in  :he  .T.dust.'v  .i«^  ;,  u!,,>:e 
is  sizable  (sue?-.  a5  lead  and  zii:c  watcJ.e* 
women's  fur-'t-.  :..,t5  ur.d  fta  n:ess  v:e«. 
table  flatwarei  the  indurtry  c  .si.-^tf  i-.  ., 
large  numl)er  oi  ur.ii*  no  one  ol  which  c;.:. 
be  characterized  as  big  bu^;ne^.<; 

Table  1  lists  the  industries  zhu:  either 
have  been  seriously  injured,  or  threatened 
by  serious  injury,  according  to  the  fiiidin^;s 
of  the  Tana  Commission  Eighteen  l.:  the 
25  industries  ■.;5ted  enip'.oyed  slightly  m^re 
than  65.000  workfrs  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  worker'  en; ployed  by  all  25  o:  the 
Industries  on  the  Ust  wsj;  not  in  excess  of 
90.000  workers.  Althouph  the  figures  are 
not  all  for  the  same  yfi«r  nuiging  as  they 
do  from  1950  to  196<.  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  flcures  for  any  >ije  year 
would  be  anv  cre.ster  or  that  the  proportion 
of  *  irkrrs  i;.  the  country  as  a  whole  who 
are  sencis^y  r^fTected  by  import  compeimon 
woi;:d    be  .•»!  V  pres«ter 


Table   1.—  Jtuiu*lri<r  wktfM  hiut  6etH  /oumtl  '>y  tUf   !  .S.    Tififi  i  oiHnt>AsioH  lo  It   "tn riottxli/  injvrr>i''  or  "thrralrnrti  hv  trriouf  ittjwif'' 

utuitr  Uk  tMcape  clauxf 
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.<onrx-«-    Tal>»it»te»niy  ihr  l>efL'^latlvc  Reference  .'H'rvk-t  Inn   ivai>ciiji>iM  rcix>ris 
T-istied  X'j  the  \  rS.  Tjrlfl  romniuwkin. 


Table  2  lists  the  iiidustrles  that  have  ap-      whoM   appeals  were  rejected  toy   Um   TarifT      Jury,  or   threat    of  serlou*   ii.Jury    could    i>e 
pealed  for  relief  uudtr  the  escape  clause  but      Commission  on  ttM  basis  that  do  serious  m-      found. 

T^Bl.t,  2.  —  IndunlrU%  vchone  claims  of  "aerivus  imjttry"  or  'Uhmil  of  grtiou*  injury"  under  thr  esrap<:  claut>t  ucrt  rcjtcUd  by  lh«  L'.S.  Tanjf 
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Pnxhictlun    valued    lil    $<il, 
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'  Not  avallaljle. 

»  KsttmoK'd. 

'  Kmploymrnt  (lirure«  not  riven  for  lamb,  mutton,  and  sheep;  red  fc*e«ie  seed; 
eurllc:  nonwoven  wool  hits;  coconuts;  prucn-.uit  mare's  urtne;  muiiard  nsds:  eouoop 
Ctf'linf!  machinery;  bonliti  miJ  tun;irish   not  in  oll>,  luid  motorcyelet  and  parts. 
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t-ouree:  TahulKted  by  the  I#^:isloti^e  Rofin-ncf  Sen  itr  from  cK'aj)C  clause  report 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Tarifl  Commissiou. 
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The  Impact  of  Imports   and  Exports  on 
Anerican  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENNSYl.v^K^^ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESP  NTATIVES 

Thursday    May  IR    t96l 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mi  Speaker  the  im- 
pact of  imports  and  exports  on  Ameri- 
can employmeiit  .should  be  the  concern 
of  every  Member  of  the  Con^rress 

I  include  a^s  part  of  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  siudy  of  thi.s  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  Howard  Piquet  of  the  Library 
of  Congre.ss: 

iBy  Dr  HoA^trd  Piqueti 
For  36  of  the  36  industries  shown  m  table 
2  employment  amounted  to  slightly  lesi. 
than  1*4,000.  It  is  probable  ^hat  empla\- 
ment  in  the  10  industries.  ii)r  which  em- 
ployment data  were  not  provided  would  nor 
taring  the  total  employment  figure  to  more 
than  170.000 

Thus,  at  the  'nit-sidp  the  number  of 
workers  employed  by  the  mdu.stnes  that  have 
oeen  seriously  Injured  or  are  threatened  by 
serious  injury,  or  that  thiiiic  they  ;u-e  so 
threatened  total  not  mor*j.  than  260.000 
workers  out  of  total  national  employment 
oi  some  6o  million  workers. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  this  many  work- 
ers woxild  be  displaced  even  temporarily  if 
imports  were  to  Increa^se  It  does  not  even 
mean  that  the  90.000  workers  in  the  indus- 
tries for  which  the  Tarltl  Commi.ssion  made 
a  positive  finding  of  serious  injury  or  threat 
of  serious  injury,  would  n\i  be  displaced  by 
imports,  even  under  free  trade  The  usual 
pattern  is  that  where  injury  results  from 
import  competition  only  certain  companies 
are  affected  One  of  the  m.ijor  conclu.sions 
that  can  be  reached  from  the  many  cost 
studies  made  through  the  years  by  "he  T-irifT 
Commission  is  that  unit  co^ts  of  nrcKluction 
vary  widely  among  producers  within  any 
-given  Indiistry.  Usually  the  costs  of  tlic 
marginaJ.  or  highest  cost,  producers  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  costs  for 
the  lnd\istry  as  a  whole 

F.STIMATIED    DLSP1,ACEMENT     Of     WORKERS    BY 
IMPORT    COMPETITION 

Estimates  made  within  the  past  8  years  of 
the  Immediate  displacement  effects  of  the 
increased  imports  that  would  result  from 
across-the-board  suspension  >1  U  S  t~-»riiTs 
are  in  line  with  the  figures  just  presented. 

At  the  request  of  the  Coinmib-slon  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  i  Randall  Commission) 
m  1954  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mated the  number  of  workers  who  would  be 
displaced  by  Imports  under  such  an  .issunip- 
tion  It  used  Its  own  data  on  interindustry 
relationships  to  analyze  the  employment 
implications  of  the  probable  increases  In  Im- 
jx^rts  that  would  result  from  temporary  over- 
all tariff  suspension  The  estimates  repre- 
sent only  the  number  ot  workers  producing 
th.e    equivalent    ot    the    estimated    Increased 


imports  They  take  no  account  of  the  prob- 
able increases  In  U.S.  consumption  after 
tariff  suspension,  of  new  developments  In 
U.S.  products  or  production  techniques,  or 
of  the  capacity  of  companies  concerned  to 
shift  to  other  lines  of  production.  They  al8<i 
take  no  accour  t  of  the  ri.se  in  employment 
that  would  be  required  to  handle  the  in- 
creased Imports  into  the  United  States  or  of 
the  increased  exports  that  would  result  from 
the  larger  imports. 

It  had  been  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing  In  1051  and  on 
the  further  assumption  that  these  economic 
conditions  wotild  continue  to  prevail  for  at 
least  3  to  5  years,  that  temporary  tariff  sus- 
pension by  the  United  States  would  result  In 
increased  imports  of  between  «800  million 
and  $1.8  billion  per  year.  Of  these  increased 
imports,  from  $420  to  $900  million  would 
have  an  Immediate  displacement  effect  on 
domestic  producers  In  the  United  States 

Using  Its  interindustry  relationship  tables, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  the  displacement  of  domestic  pro- 
duction by  ii.creased  imports  would  affect 
between  96,0(>0  and  203.000  workers  (on 
60.000  to  128,1)00  workers  the  displacement 
effect  would  be  direct  and  on  37.000  to  75.000 
the  effect  would  be  indirect! 

Tlie  individual  industries  In  which  there 
would  be  appreciable  displacement  of  work- 
ers, according  to  the  study  cited,  are  shown 
In  table  3  It  will  be  observed  that  none 
of  them  could  properly  be  characterized  as 
big  business.  The  conclusion  seems  clear 
that  the  tariff  has  the  effect  of  maintaining 
m  business  a  number  of  small  industries 
that  otherwise,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
would  be  forced  to  adjust  to  other  lines  of 
production,  it  appears,  furthermore,  that 
the  number  o!  workers  who  are  protected  in 
their  existing  jobs  by  the  tariff  is  somewhere 
between  96.00(J  and   260.000. 

Table  3. — Industries  in  which  there  would 
br  appreciable  displacement  of  workers  in 
the  event  of  increased  imports^ 


Tne  mdustries  whcjse  requests  for  action 
under  the  escape  cl.iu.He  were  'erniinated  be- 
cause they  i.uled  to  supply  adequate  data 
to  tiie  Tariff  Commission,  or  whose  appeitls 
were  dismissed  ac  their  own  request,  were: 
Woodscrews.  cotton  blouses,  cotton  ging- 
hams, broadwoven  silk  fabrics,  fine-meshed' 
wire  cloth,  nails.  Toyo  cloth  caps,  and  wom- 
en s  leather  handbags  The  number  of  work- 
ers employed  In  these  industries  1=;  not  avail- 
able 

Piquet,  H   S  .     Aid,  TrMle  and  the  Tariff." 
T    Y    Crowell  Co     New  York.  1953. 


ln<lu>try 
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Kr.iv«'S  with  folding  M->dM 

.-^ssors  and  sltears . ... 

liCaMieT  handbags 

I  billon  firelutt* 

Kiir  (rlt  hats 

lltcycW*!  an«l  parts   ......... 

.Mu.si(-jl  Iristnuneots 

Embroidered  linen  bundkerdliefe. . 
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lie  mined  linen  handkerchiefs    
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»,06S 

71,800 
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7,%H 

aoo.ooo 

85.000 

52.200 

(») 

05,000 
56, 2M 
10,000 


principal  beneficiary  of  tariff  protection  that 
all  small  businesses  stand  to  gain  from  the 
restriction  of  imporw 

In  recent  hearings  before  a  suljcommlttee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,'  Mr.  E>onald  A  Hlpklns. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  testified  as  follows    ' 

•'Turning  now  from  the  effects  of  foreign 
Imports  on  manufacturers,  let  us  consider  Its 
effects  on  distributors  of  consumer  goods. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  are  engaged  In  this 
activity,  mostly  iit  the  retail  level.  Some  of 
those  establishments,  such  as  franchlsed 
dealers  in  automobiles  and  other  high-priced 
durables,  have  close  ties  with  one  or  a  few 
manufacturers  and  are.  consequently,  sensi- 
tive to  foreign  competition.  However,  a  ma- 
jority of  small  retailers  are  less  vulnerable,"^ 
beraxine  they  handle  a  wider  variety  of  prod-  • 
ucts.  Obviously,  the  more  items  a  distributor 
carries  In  slock,  the  less  dependent  he  is  upon 
any  one  of  them  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
a  proprietor  of  a  drugstore  who  encounters 
dlrticxilty  In  moving  a  domestic  prcxluct  at  a 
profit,  because  competitors  are  underselling 
him  with  similar  merchandise  of  foreign 
origin,  is  not  confronted  with  a  new  or  spe- 
cial problem  Losses  on  Individual  Items, 
whatever  their  causes,  are  a  normal  feature 
of  his  operations  Without  material  Injury 
to  his  business,  he  will  discontinue  the  pnxl- 
uct  and.  If  possible,  replace  it  with  the  Im- 
port. For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  most 
small  outlets  are  not  endangered  by  foreign 
competition. 

T*»<a  large  extent.  Imports,  far  from  being 
injurious  are  beneficial  to  small  distributors 
It  Is  a  hard  fact  that  many  foreign  prr>diict8, 
though  priced  well  below  their  domestic 
counterparts,  are  of  equal  or  superior  quality 
Tliey  often  are  fast-moving  Items  which  offer 
rich  opportunities  to  discerning  and  ener- 
getic retailers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such 
merchandise  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  success  of  a  multitude  of  small  store.-* 

"Another  Important  factor  to  be  considered 
In  appraising  the  effects  of  Imports  Is  that  iu 
many  industries,  perhaps  in  too  many,  man- 
ufacturers favor  large  distributors  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small. 

"Chain  organizations,  mall  order  houses, 
and  department  storas  are  given  volume  dis- 
counts, advertising  allowances  and  other 
forms  of  price  reduction  which  Increase  their 
natural  advantage  over  small  stores  Such 
big  outlets  can  resell  at  prices  substantially 
below  the  levels  small  dealers  arc  required  to 
maintain  In  order  to  show  a  profit 

"Needless  to  say.  small  concerns  who  are 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  business  of  dis- 
tributing domestic  products  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  handle  competitive  imports 
It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  sxich 
distributors  resisting  the  efforts  of  their  sup- 
pliers to  Impose  or  Increase  trade  barriers 
"The  effect,  adverse  or  otherwise,  on  our 
domestic  economy  of  Imported  foreign 
products  Is.  of  course,  only  one  facet  of  a 
larger  problem.  Ovir  domestic  economy  as 
we  know  It  could  not  long  survive  vrtthout 
foreign  trade,   both   Imports  and   exports 

"I  am  told  that  of  our  worker"!  every  10th 
Is  paid  from  export  sales  and  every  4th 
is  dependent  on  Imported  raw  materials. 
Our  country  needs  expanding  new  material 
imports  to  support  our  growth,  and  this 
need.  In  turn,  makes  necessary  a  balancing 
and  offsetting  export  trade  to  pay  for  our 
imports.  This  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  of 
economic  life." 


i* 


I  Based  on  Pigtiet.  H.  8.,  "Aid,  Trade  and  the  Tariff," 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Co..  New  York,  ll»63,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
ditions prevailing;  In  IMl. 

>  Not  available 

SMALI,  BtrSINFSS   ALSO   BENEfTTS    FROM    IMPORTS 
AND     EXPfiRTS 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  small 
business    rataer   than   big   business,    is    the 


'  Impact  of  Imports  on  American  Small 
Business,  hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
U.S.  Senate,  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 
June  16,  1960.  US  Ctovernment  Printing 
Office,  Washington.  DC. 

'  Ibid     pp    212-213. 


I.-*.'.;;.  '\  V.  .i-t  also  given  by  a  private 
Wj.  :.::.g-._;.  tttrney-  showing  how  Import* 
are  of  great  Importance  to  the  plywood, 
hard  board,  almond,  mutton,  and  shrimp  in- 
dustries. 

Furthermore,  mar  y  small  businesses  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  exports,  as  was  pointed 
out  In  testimony  by  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Frederick  H  Mueller  *  He  stated 
that  many  small  buslncM  ftrma  &re  selling 
abroad  and  that  many  more  could  do  so  He 
cited  a  small  firm  In  Missouri  with  only 
eight  employees  that  has  been  prospering 
from  exports  It  manufactures  automotive 
chemical  tuneup  oi:  and  has  been  exporting 
lubricants  for  8  years  Exports  comprise 
over  50  percent  of  sll  Its  shipments.  Includ- 
ing 8  to  10  shipnents  monthly  to  South 
America  and  51  shipments,  each,  to  Veite- 
zuela  and  Canada.  He  also  cited  a  small 
company  in  Oregcn  which  manufactures 
front-end  loaders  and  whose  foreign  sales 
have  Increased  mon-  than  30  percent  In  each 
of  the  past  3  years. 

Although  no  statistics  are  available  show- 
ing the  Importance  of  exports  to  small  busi- 
ness, as  such,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  considerable.  So.-ne  years  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  published  fVgures  show- 
ing the  private  employment  of  wiige  earn- 
ers and  salaried  workers  attributed  to  ex- 
p>ort6  from  the  United  State*  In  1947.  At 
that  time  6  8  percent  of  all  employees  In 
nonagrlcultural  industries  were  dependent 
on  exports  for  their  Jobs. 


The  Case  ivx  Small  Bastoess 
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or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  rx>»NSTLv*ifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RFPRF-.'^IJrrATrVES 

Thursday    May  18    1961 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress mii.st  actively  concern  itself  with 
the  urgent  probh  ms  of  the  impact  of 
import*  and  exports  on  small  business. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  study  of  this 
subject  by  E>r.  Howard  Piquet,  senior 
specialist  in  international  economics  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Th£  Case  rot  Smaix  Businkss 
(By  Dr.  Howard  Piquet) 

The  organization  of  a  number  of  smaller 
industries  into  .voclferou.^  preR.>?ure  groups 
probably  has  done  more  harm  than  gcxxl 
to  their  cause  Olten  the  spurious  argu- 
ments that  professional  lobbyists  use  to 
present  the  case  for  their  clients  have  tended 
to  otjscure  the  legitimate  arguments  that 
could  be  used. 

Equalization  of  costs  of  production  here 
and  abroad,  for  example,  for  which  the  lob- 
byists argue  eloquently  would  stifle  all  trade 
and  would  be  antl-hetical  to  the  .natlonfU 
interest  of  the  United  States.  That  unit 
costs  abroad  freqtiently  are  considerably 
lower  than  unit  costs  in  the  United  States 
is  a  fact  but  It  does  not  lead  necessarily  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  competitive  imports 
should   be  excluded 

Most  of  the  argi.ments  that  give  weight 
to  the  complaints  cf  small  business  against 
Import  competition  are  not  In  the  area  of 
economics  From  the  point  of  view  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  alone,  small  businesses  thst 
cannot  comF>eLe  sm-cessfully  against  foreign 
competition  should  be  allowed  to  die      But. 


-  Branhard,  WllUiun  J.  op.  cit  ,  pp    91-95. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  201-204. 


is  tins  what  the  Uiui-ed  btates  wants  to  do^ 
Are  the  American  people  interested  only  in 
econonuc  efSciency?  Do  they  place  eco- 
nomic efficiency  ahead  of  aii  otter  con- 
siderations? 

Here  is  where  our  way  of  liTe  differs 
markedly  from  the  way  of  life  In  countries 
that  are  dominated  by  total; tana  i  dictA- 
lorship  la  the  Scviet  Union  and  :n  Red 
China  the  overriding  objective  is  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods.  Huniaji  freedom 
and  Individual  rights  are  secondary  or 
considered  not  at  all 

We  in  the  United  States  ha-e  a  different 
philosophy  We  fought  oiu  Revo.utio:.  some 
180  years  ago  iTecause  we  were  opposed  t-: 
dictatorial  oppression  Individual  liberty 
always  has  been  our  watchword.  No  matter 
how  much  Importance  we  m..y  appear  to 
place  on  economic  efficiency  it  is  always,  and 
everywhere,  6ul>ordinate  to  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
Ours  is  a  government  of  law.  not  of  men 
We  refuse  to  place  dictatorial  powers  In  the 
hands  of  anyone,  even  In  the  economic  field 
To  our  way  of  thinking  man  is  not  merely 
a  function  in  a  mathemaUcai  formula  as 
many  modern  economists  make  him  appear 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  small  business 
in  ail  of  Its  ramifications,  including  import 
competition,  is  the  basic  question  Do  we 
want  to  preserve  small  enterprise,  as  such, 
l>ecau»e  of  its  beneficial  values  to  American 
civilization?  Economic  efficiency  is  only  one 
asp>ect  of  the  problem  Some  of  our  most 
brilliant  thinkers  such  as  the  late  Justice 
Louis  Brandeis,  have  questioned  the  desira- 
bility of  bigness  in  both  government  and 
business.  The  impersonality  of  the  super 
giant  store  in  contrast  to  the  friendliness  of 
small  neighborhood  shops  Is  not  a  matter  of 
brute  economic  efficiency  It  has  an  imfior- 
tant  bearing  to  our  way  of  life  TTiere  are 
many  Americans  who  believe  that  the  sma.; 
neight>orhood  store  and  the  small  business 
enterprise  have  virtues  that  are  S' >  in,p<3rtan: 
that  they  should  not  be  al.^wed  to  be 
trampled  under  the  onward  .'■weep  o:  bip- 
ness.  The  preservation  of  small  business 
enterprise  may  t>e  poor  economics  but  it  may 
t>e  good  sociology  and  an  Important  force  for 
preserving  democracy 

Ttxt  opportunity  for  a  person  to  en)oy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor.  im:igi nation  ai.d  in- 
genuity Is  something  that  we  Americans 
ought  to  want  to  pre.«j"rve  The  days  of  the 
covered  wagon  had  -heir  hardships  but  they 
also  offered  opportunity  A  man  ooul':!  fee; 
that  he  was  the  master  of  his  own  destiny 
and  king  in  his  own  castle  What  he  pro- 
duced he  could  keep  and  what  he  produced 
depended  on  his  own  ability  and  ambitu>n. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  facilitate 
the  existence  of  an  ar.-lmp<irtant  middle 
class.  Nations  have  perished  when  their 
middle  cla.sse6  have  disappeared  The  op- 
portunity for  a  person  to  own  his  owi-.  busi- 
ness is  Importiint  from  the  point  of  view  ct 
txjth  the  science  and  art  of  government 
This  is  not  to  say  that  big  business  inevi- 
tably leads  to  annlhllaticn  of  the  middle 
class,  but  it  does  narrow  Its  opportunities 
considerably 

There  are  also  cultural  considerations  tha* 
iihould  not  be  overlooked  If  our  small  busi- 
nesses collapse,  there  collapse  with  them 
many  opjxirtunltles  lor  creative  production 
Hand-blown  glassware  and  pottery  are  cases 
in  p>olut.  Here,  where  artistic  skills  are 
necessary,  we  lose  something  impt.rtant  to 
our  civilisation  when  the  machines  ti^ke  over 
Again,  perhaps,  it  is  b.id  economics  but  it  is 
good  for  our  civilization  for  pers"ns  w!tl~. 
artistic  talents  to  be  able  to  find  outlets  for 
those  talents  In  their  daily  work  The  ancient 
Romans  were  genlesfs  nt  government,  but 
the  art  and  culture  of  ancient  G.'^ece  con- 
tributed more  to  subsequent  civilization  than 
did  the  arts  of  Roman  conquest  and  govern- 
mental administration. 


WHAT  li  EI"riCIi:NCT? 

It  does  rujt  follow  however,  that  imports 
should  t)e  excluded  for  the  sake  of  protecUng 
ail  small  business  Seme  small  businesses 
are  ineJBcjently  managed  and  need  competi- 
tion— both  foreler.  and  domestic — to  keep 
them  on  their  toes  Nevertlieless  mai  y 
En..»;;  businesses  that  are  efflclently  manac^sl 
car.not  stand  up  competitively  ..gainst  either 
big  business  or  at.iinst  iniport  competition 
for  reas<-)ns   N-yond   the.r  own  control. 

The  qnesti  .".  that  cci.frontF  us  is  "Which 
Imports  !h-'.r.d  be  encourasred  and  which 
should  be  discouraged'**  The  answer  de- 
pends on  our  conception  of  the  kind  of  econ- 
omy that  we  want  here  m  the  United  States 
Do  we  want  an  economy  in  which  business 
units  are  becoming  ever  larger  one  in  which 
the  little  fellow  cannot  stand  up  competi- 
tively and  In  which  there  Is  decreasing  room 
for  small  en"erpri.=e  either  old  cr  neW  It 
is  imperative  that  the  American  people  de- 
cide the  kind  of  economy  that  they  want  and 
then  take  the  necessary  stejjs  to  bring  it  Into 
being  This  could  be  ci  ne  ever,  w.thm  the 
framework  of  present  foreign  policy.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  a  propr;.:?!  of  stimulating  se- 
lected imports.  Such  a  p  liry  would  stimu- 
late the  lmp<irtatlon  of  praxis  that  we  want, 
while  restricting  those  that  we  do  not  want 
Also.  It  would  en.:  ir.asi7e  the  importance  of 
diversihcatlon.  Instead  of  eiicouraging  the 
Importation  of  cotton  textiles  d.inaware. 
and  similar  goods  which  conipetc  with  the 
weaker  &e>:men*ws  of  the  U.S.  economy,  it 
would  encourage  inip>oris  that  cfrnpete  with 
those  American  Industries  thst  are  relatively 
strong,  such  as  aut<>cnobUes.  business  ma- 
chines, and  agricu'.tviral  implcnents  Tlie 
recent  spurt  in  Imports  of  small  European 
automobiles  did  not  damage  the  U  S  auto- 
m.-bile  Industry  or  the  US  economy  as  a 
whole  On  the  con'^rary,  it  awakened  the 
industry  to  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
becoming  tired  of  t>einp  pushed  arcvind  .\nd 
really  wanted  .smaller,  more  rcas<nabiy 
priced  automobiles. 

Before  much  headway  can  be  made  m  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  import  competition  with 
respect  to  small  business,  It  Is  necessary  tc 
distinguish  between  efficiently  operated  and 
Inefficiently  operated  enterprises  Although 
It  w^uld  be  Incorrect  to  hold  that  all  small 
business  is  Inefficiently  operated.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  Inefficient  management  among  small,  than 
among  large,  businesses 

Yet.  It  cannot  be  denied  U^at  .many  of  the 
smaller  firms  that  are  hardest  pressed  by 
import  competition  are  exce(?d:i-.gly  well 
managed  It  Is  essential  that  a  distinction 
be  made  between  internal  managerial  ef- 
ficiency and  the  external  suitability  if  tlie 
type  of  operation  In  question  to  the  Amer- 
ican environment  An  example  will  make 
the  distinction  clear 

Some  of  our  china  tableware  factories  In 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  are  very  well  managed 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  the 
latest  mechar.ical  devices  have  been  intro- 
duced The  management  Is  efficient  and  the 
products  that  are  turned  out.  by  all  the 
managerial  yardsticks  tliat  can  be  con- 
ceived if  are  produced  efficientlv  The 
same  c-mpany  —  m  fact,  the  entire  indus- 
try— ciperates  at  a  decided  dlsad\  .tntagc 
however  relative  to  much  less  efficiently 
managed  plants  m  Japan-  Since  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  prod- 
uct Is  labor,  the  superior  managerial  ef- 
ficiency and  man-hour  prodtictlvity  of  the 
.American  concerns  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  low  wages  paid  in  Japan. 
Externally,  the  Industry  Is  ill-adapted  to  the 
.AmeriCiUi  environment. 

Tills    suitabilit.-    to    environment     might 
well  be  called  the  external  efficiency  of  an  in- 
dustry, as  opposed  to  the  internal  efficiency 
of    its   management    of   men.    materials,    re-   i 
sources  'and  prcxiuctlon,  and  sales  methods. 
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It  would  make  little  sense  to  protect  com- 
panies that  are  Inefficiently  managed  m- 
ternivlly.  The  very  essence  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  U  that  the  efficient  should 
drive  the  inefficient  out  of  business.  To  pro- 
hibit imports  for  the  salce  of  perpetuating 
inefficient  management  would  be  incoji- 
sistent  with  this  philosophy 

However,  there  is  something  lu  be  said 
:  .r  limiting  the  degree  of  competition  from 
imports  that  hurt  domestic  establishments 
chat  are  efficiently  managed  internally  but 
which  are  at  an  extern.il  dlsadviintage  Here 
IS  the  area  in  which  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  of  the  extent  to  which  limitations 
should  be  placed  on  competitive  imports 
This  IS  particularly  the  case  where  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  keep  such  concerns  in 
business  in  the  national  interest  because  of 
considerations  of  culture,  art.  special  skills, 
economic  diversification,  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  near-msoluble  problem  is  how  to  es- 
tablish yardsticks  for  mea.sunng  internal 
efficiency  Establishment  of  boards  or  com- 
missions to  make  such  determinations  would 
smack  too  much  of  dictatorial  methods 
Yet.  it  would  be  circular  reasoning  to  judge 
efficiency  on  the  basis  ot  profit  and  loss 
statements,  since  they  reflec  both  internal 
nnd  external  efficiency 

POSSIBLE  APPRO.ACH  T"    ^    YARDSTICK  OF 

rPFICIENCV 

By  the  nature  of  the  c;i&»"  'liere  is  no  ob- 
jective measure  of  Internal,  or  managerial, 
efficiency.  As  a  substitute  f'>r  an  objective 
yardstick,  something  along  the  rollowlng 
ilne3  would  appear  to  be  equiv«ble  and  prac- 
ticable. 

1  Instead  of  concentrating  so  exclusively 
on  solving  the  problems  of  an  industry  that 
is  being  hard  hit  by  import  comperition  ithe 
US.  Tarm  Commission  has  encountered  tre- 
mendous difficulty  in  defining  industry  i  the 
Tariff  Commission  should  be  mstruced  '• 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  range  of  uni' 
costa  among  the  individual  firms  producing 
a  given  product 

2  Establish  the  pnncip'.e  that  a  small 
business  is  one  in  which  no  company  ha.s 
more  than  500  workers  Then  reach  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  m  the  na- 
tional Interest  (taking  into  account  clearlv 
specified  noneconomic  a.s  well  as  economic 
considerations)  to  keep  the  industry  in 
business. 

3  If  the  answer  i.s  In  'be  affirmative,  es- 
tablish the  further  principle  that  domestic 
pr<oducers  of  the  product  in  question  are  c". - 
titled  to  50  percent  (or  some  other  propor- 
tion! of  the  domestic  market 

4.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
firms  persistently  prfxlucing  at  unit  cost£ 
substantially  lower  than  the  unit  costs  of 
the  marginal  pnxiucer.s  are  internally  effi- 
cient. 

5.  Impo«e  a  tariff  equalizing  the  marginal 
cost  of  the  most  efficiently  pnxluced  half  of 
the  total  domestic  output  Equalize  thi.-^ 
marginal  cost  with  the  cos'  of  production. 
abroad,  as  Indicated  by  Ui\oice  value  plu> 
transportation. 

6  Invoke  as  impor'  adjustment  asslstiincp 
pro-am  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  (when  he  Wiis  a  Senator) 
Senator  Hakrisok  Williams  and  Senator 
Jacob  Javits.  to  assist  producers,  whoee 
costs  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  competf^ 
against  impxjrts. 

These  "adjustments  ■  bills  provide  that  in 
instances  where  Imports  threaten  mjury  to 
domestic  producers  the  President  can  utilize 
the  pKJwers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  producers  who  axe  adversely  affected 
to  adjust  to  other,  more  elBcient  lines  of 
production.  This  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished by  spjecial  low-interest  bearing  loans. 


by  providing  retraining  for  younger  workers 
(following  th?  philosophy  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rightsi.  by  accelerating  the  retirement  of 
older  workers  by  Increasing  unemployment 
c<jmpeiisation  benefits  and  by  enlarging  the 
powers  and  scope  of  the  US  Employment 
Senice.  Some  of  the  distressed  area  pro- 
posals now  vuider  consideration  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  problem  of  displace- 
ment of  workers  by  Import  competition. 

7  This  approach  would  have  the  advantage 
of  eliminating  internally  Inefficient  firms  by 
spreading  the  cost  of  transferring  their  labor 
and  capital  to  more  efficient  lines  of  produc- 
tion over  the  entire  country,  while  keeping 
in  business  establishments  that  are  inter- 
nally efficient  (at  least  according  to  this 
rough  yardstick)  but  which  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage, externally,  relative  to  low-cost 
foreign  pi-od  action 

8  Although  this  approach  does  not  pro- 
vide a  precise  means  for  measuring  internal 
efficiency  of  production  it  does  provide  a 
yardstick  that  appears  to  be  Just  and  work- 
able The  plan  could  vary  as  to  detail.  In- 
stead of  allowing  domestic  producers  one- 
half  of  the  domestic  market,  it  could  allow 
them  two-thirds,  or  production  up  to  what 
used  to  be  called  (by  the  late  Prof  Prank  W 
Taussig,  of  Harvard,  who  was  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  US  Tariff  Commission  back  in 
1916)  the  bulk-line  cost,  or  distance  O  X  in 
the  diagram  (not  printed  in  Record)  The 
bulk-line  cost  Is  the  point  beyond  which  the 
average  unit  cost  of  production  shoots  up- 
ward abruptly.  Beyond  the  bulk-line  the 
firms  can  be  said  to  be  marginal, 

CONCLUSION 

Expanding  foreign  trade — both  expjorts  and 
imports — Is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  In  these  days  of  worldwide 
political  bipolarlty.  The  least  Intelligent 
way  to  solve  the  present  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  problem  of  the  United  States 
would  be  to  curtail  imports  International 
trade  is  so  essential  to  free  world  solidarity 
that  we  must  do  everything  In  our  pniwer  to 
enable  it  t«)  expand.  Although  the  United 
States  probably  could  get  along  tolerably 
well  with  far  smaller  foreign  trade  than  it 
now  has.  other  countries  could  not  To  some 
(»i  tiieni.  particularly  those  specializing  In 
the  prixluctlon  of  a  few  raw  materials,  ex- 
ports can  mean  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic life  and  economic  death  The  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  demands  that 
we  think  of  the  economic  strength  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  as  well  as  of  our  own 
nati'.inal  strength. 

With  production  coats  as  low  as  they  are 
in  certain  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Japan,  a  highly  Industrialized  country,  it 
would  not  make  sense  to  op>en  our  doors 
wide  to  all  Imports  without  taking  care  of 
the  domestic  producers  who  are  Injured, 
This  consideration  lies  ,it  the  very  heart  of 
the  small  industry  prtjblem 

The  plan  outlined  ii:  Uus  n-.emorandum 
provides  a  formula  tha*  seems  to  satisfy  the 
re<<uirementi  oi  the  problem.  It  would  not 
cut  off  all  import  competition  but  It  would 
provide  for  the  transfer  bv  the  less-efflclently 
managed  U  S  firms  of  their  manF>ower  and 
capital  to  other,  more  efficient  lines  oi  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time  it  would  prote<'t 
the  more  efficiently  managed  sm.Ul  com- 
panies against  displacement  by  Import 
competition 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  drift  in  foreign 
trade  policy,  proclaiming  a  liberal,  multi- 
iater;U  foreign  trade  policy  while  avoiding  all 
serious  injury  from  import  competiti^m  re- 
gardless of  productive  efficiency.  We  need 
to  protect  those  American  prrxluceri  who  are 
reasonably  efficient,  but  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  perpetuate  Inefficienrv  be  exclud- 
ing a;i  competitive  imp<jrts 


Statement  on  Loan  Made  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  CAN-DO  of 
Hazleton.  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

L 

HON.  DANIEL  J.   FLOOD 

or    PtNNSYl-\  ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1961 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr,  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  make  a  formal  .state- 
ment for  the  Record  legaidinK  a  $60,000 
loan  made  by  the  Small  Biisine.ss  Admin- 
istration to  Hazletons  CAN-DO 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement     Regarding     Hazleton     Loan     bt 
Small   Business   Administration 

I  am  urging  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
who  are  Interested  In  Industrial  expansion  in 
their  districts  particularly  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas,  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
the  provisions  of  section  502  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  which  is  now  p>er- 
manent  legislation. 

A  $60,000  loan  for  a  tunnel  and  conveyor 
has  been  approved  by  this  Administration 
for  Hazleton.  Pa  .  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  In  participation  with  the  North- 
eastern Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  Hazleton.  Pa 
This  Is  my  district  and  It  Is  In  the  heart 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region,  a  truly  labor- 
distressed  area. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
is  going  to  the  Community-Area  New  Devel- 
opment Organization.  Inc.  Tlie  initials  ol 
the  organization  very  prop>erly  spjell  out 
CAN-DO  This  development  company  has 
raised  SI',  million  In  capital  funds  from 
some  4.500  donors  in  the  locality  over  the 
p>ast  5  years  After  CAN-DO  had  exhausted 
all  available  local  funds  for  further  indus- 
trial projects,  it  came  to  me  In  decpieratlon 
seeking  additional  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel.  I  turned  to  SBA  for 
assistance,  and  within  17  working  days  after 
an  application  was  filed,  a  960.000  loan  was 
approved. 

The  tunnel  and  conveyor  which  CAN-DO 
Is  constructing  with  the  proceeds  of  thl? 
loan  will  make  nine  Industrial  facilities 
CAN-DO  has  provided  for  lease  or  sale  to 
business  concerns  within  the  Hazleton  area 
This  tunnel  will  be  leased  to  and  used  by 
General  Foam  Corp  ,  a  com{>any  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  urethane  foam 
and  foam  rubber  products  Tlie  tunnel  will 
connect  two  buildings  located  approximately 
250  feet  apart  and  which  are  owned  by 
CAN-DO  and  leased  to  General  Foam  Corp 
Through  the  use  of  a  conveyor  in  the  tun- 
nel, the  transportation  and  handling  costs  ol 
materials  between  the  two  buildings  will  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  present  costs  In- 
curred by  transpxwtlng  materials  by  truck. 
This  loan  was  approved  by  SBA  as  a  part 
of  its  established  program  to  assist  in  the 
economic  development  of  particular  local 
communities  by  lending  to  a  State  or  local 
development  company  which.  In  turn,  pro- 
vides facilities  for  sp>ecific  small  business 
concerns  located  in  elUier  urban  or  rural 
areas.  It  therefore  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
delegating  the  authority  under  the  Flood- 
Douglas  sponsored  Redevelopment  Act. 
should  delegate  the  authority  to  handle  all 
commercial  and  Industrial  loans  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  SBA  already 
has  55  field  offices  established  in   key   cities 
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throughout  the  Nation,  a  staff  of  technical, 
managerial  and  production  specialists  who 
provide  services  to  the  small  businessman  In 
SBA's  various  pro^^rams 

Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  before 
aid  can  be  granted  financial  assistance  must 
be  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  from 
other  sources.  Including  Federal  agencies 
such  as  SBA, 

Accordingly,  business  concerns  will  be  obli- 
gated to  seek  assistance  from  SBA  before 
they  win  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Thus.  SBA 
win  have  reviewed  the  concern's  application 
for  financial  conditions  and  the  availability 
of  SBA  financing,  so  that  only  SBA  can  effec*^ 
tuate  the  lending  under  section  6  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  without  duplicating  the 
work  of  other  Federal  agencies  As  a  matter 
of  cold  fact,  section  24  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  specifically  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use  the  availa- 
ble services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  existing 
staffs  and  activities,  I  believe  the  section 
Is  crystal  clear — therefore  SBA  is  now  active- 
ly making  commercial  and  Industrial  loans  In 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  as  well  as 
those  in  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
surplus.  They,  of  course,  also  make  loans 
in  areas  not  classified  as  distressed  areas, 

SBA  is  approving  loans  every  day  to  small 
business  firms  and  local  and  State  develop- 
ment companies  .such  as  the  loan  to  CAN- 
DO  in  Hazleton.  Pa.  They  should  continue 
to  p>erform  this  valuable  and  much  needed 
financial  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  All  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
needs  to  do  is  to  delegate  to  SBA  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  feel  certain  and  confi- 
dent that  SBA  will  do  the  Job  with  utmost 
dispatch. 


loconir   Tax   Relief 


EXTENSK3N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

Ol     NFW     York 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtirsd>iij    May  18.  1961 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  Ml',  Speaker.  I  am 
today  intruducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives iwc  bills  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  do  much  to  provide  some  small 
measure  of  relief  to  the  Ajnerican  tax- 
payer. 

The  first  bill  provides  that  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  in  the  case  of  re- 
iirement  annuities  and  F>^nsions,  up  to 
the  amount  of  .$2,500.  would  be  granted 
This  legislation  is  introduced  with  the 
thought  m  mind  that  our  elder  citizens 
must  be  given  a  helping  hand  in  meeting 
the  current  hit^h  cost  of  living.  Many 
of  them  have  l>een  endeavoring  to  live 
on  fixed  incomes  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  with  the  continued  upward  spiral  of 
living  costs,  this  has  made  their  situa- 
tion a  desperate  one.  Many  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  .seek  work  to  sup- 
plement their  annuities  or  pen.slons.  and 
with  the  unemployment  situation  as 
critical  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  several 
years,  finding  a  suitable  position  has  not 
always  been  ix>ssiblc  or  easy. 

The  second  bill  would  increase  the 
present  personal  income  tax  exemption 


of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $1,000,  in- 
cluding the  exemptions  for  a  .';ix>use,  a 
dependent,  and  for  old-a^e  ard  blind- 
ness. The  present  $600  exeniplion  is 
absolutely  outdated  and  totally  unrealis- 
tic today,  having  been  put  int<;i  efTect  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  living  ex- 
penses weie  considerably  lower. 

The  tax  laws  have  placed  a  heavy  and 
onerous  burden  on  our  taxpayers,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  brackets,  and  I  believe  that  a 
liberalization  of  these  laws  is  long 
overdue.  To  increase  the  prersent  ex- 
emptions will  place  more  momjy  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  and  in  turn  will 
stimulate   our  economy. 


Flood  Damage  in  the  Wabash  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

HON    PETER  F.  MACK,  JR 

OF    11.1 -.r.     :-~ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1911 

Mr  MACK  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  flcods  again 
have  washed  away  tons  of  tcpsoil  and 
ruined  thousands  of  acres  of  crops  in  the 
fertile  Wabash  River  Basin  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana 

This  is  almo-st  an  annual  cccurrence 
in  the  Wabash  Valley.  Newsp8p)er  head- 
lines for  the  past  week  ha'.'e  told  a 
familiar  .storj'  of  National  Guardsmen 
working  with  local  sandbag  ciews  along 
the  levees,  of  families  driven  Jrom  their 
homes  and  of  emergency  a.s.sist.ince  being 
ofTei'ed  to  the  stricken  areas  b./  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Govenunents. 

But  helpful  as  the  emergency  meas- 
ui-es  are  they  are  mere  palliatnes  What 
LS  needed  is  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
basic  problem  of  haine.ssing  tlie  Waba.s}^. 
and  it.s  tributary  stream.s.  Tlvy  must  be 
converted  from  a  destructive  to  a  con- 
structive force. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  authorize  the  establ.shment  of 
a  Waba.sh  Interagency  Water  Rosouices 
Commission.  The  commis.s]on  would 
have  the  following  duties: 

Pinst.  To  coordinate  Pedeial.  State, 
and  local  plans  for  development  of  water 
and  related  resources  in  th^  Wabash 
Basin. 

.*=^econd  Prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a 
comprehensive,  integrated,  joint  plan  for 
water  and  related  water  resources  de- 
velopment 

Third.  Recommended  a  ion.': -range 
schedule  of  priorities  for  the  collection 
and  analysi.s  of  ba.'^ic  data.  f:>r  investi- 
gation and  project  planning:  and  for 
construction  of  pro.1ects. 

Pourth.  Poster  and  undertske  .studies 
of  water  re.source.s  problems  in  the  basin. 

The  Commi-ssion  would  be  composed 
of  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  various  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  having  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  and  one  or 
moie  members,  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate,  from  each  of  the  States  of 


Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  one  mem- 
ber from  each  interstate  compact  com- 
mission which  has  jurisdiction  over  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  Basin.  The 
President  al.so  would  appoint  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commis^  -.n  The  Governors 
of  the  two  Slates  would  be  authorized  to 
nominate  the  members  from  the  Slates 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 

Comprehensive  water  resources  devel- 
opment plans  have  been  prepared  in  the 
past  for  certain  areas,  including  the 
New  York-New  England  region  and  the 
Arkai^sas-White-Red  River  Basin  Such 
plans  have  been  of  great  value  in  de- 
veloping  projects   for  construction. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only  through 
such  an  integrated  program  can  we  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  the  Wabash  and 
its  tiibutaiies  for  bringing  prosperity  to 
this  area  and  enriching  the  lives  of  its 
citizens. 


Free  Peoples  Need  To  Stand  Up  and  Be 
Counted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CALiroRWiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1961 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night  in  Los  Angeles  I  had  the 
honor  to  speak  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  partial  text  of  my  remarks  at 
that  time  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob,iection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
FKtf     Peoples   Need    To    Stand    Up    and    Be 

COUNTKD 

Partial  text  of  speech  of  Thomas  H  Kvchel 
U.S.  Senator  from  California  before  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of 
-fmerican' Editorial  CartoonistF  Biltmore 
Hotel.  Ix)s  Angeles.  Saturdav  Mav  13, 
19611 

The  decade  of  the  1960'e  will  present  to 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  unbelievit.ble  new 
horizons.  People.^  wiU  have  traveled  to  the 
moon  and  back,  and  flight.';  to  the  stars  will 
be  nearer  to  reality.  From  earth  satellites 
global  television  will  reach  into  the  homes 
of  every  hemi.sphere  Weather  may  well  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  man.  Unimag- 
inable breakthroughs  in  our  struggle  against 
the  most  dread  diseases  will  have  been  at- 
tained. Twenty-Fix  million  young  Ameri- 
cans will  have  come  into  our  labor  force  for 
the  first  time.  Our  annual  gross  national 
product  will  have  expanded  from  $500  bil- 
lion to  $750  billion. 

But  unsolved  problems  of  supreme  im- 
portance remain  to  plague  us.  How  many 
people  live  together  in  a  Just  peace?  How 
may  the  United  States  best  assure  her  own 
perpettifltion?  How  may  the  evil  dream  of 
international  communism  for  world  domina- 
tion he  dissipated '^  How  may  freedom  live 
and  flourish? 

For  America,  the  quest  for  answers  as- 
sumes a  twofold,  crtjcial  import,^  nee:  one. 
because  we  intend  to  keep  our  freedom,  and. 
two.  because  we  must,  with  courage  and  with 
vigor,  and    with    honor,  fulfill   ovir    tasks   as 
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leader  of  Hie  cause  uf  human  ireedoni  R 
heavy  burden  which  ihe  exigencies  oi  time 
have  thrust  upon  us 

America  Is  a  peaceful  Nation  Our  people 
yearn  for  a  Just  peace  Our  history  is  free 
from  act«  of  wanton  aggression  But  there 
is  aggresaion  In  the  world  The  assault  upon 
the  fjeaceful  aims  by  communLsm  seems  to 
be  a  never-ending  one  Meetin:i  that  as- 
sault, meeting  it  successfully,  is  the  basic 
issue  of  the  1960s  It  miis'  be  n;et  by  the 
free  nations  of  thp  wjrld.  st.ii-.d.iitc  side  by 
side,  gaining  strength  from  their  cnrnmor. 
reswjurcea,  and  from  their  common  resijlve 
I  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  comment  'The 
lundamental  historical  fact  *  •  •  :s  that 
the  nation  state,  by  itself,  and  relying  ex- 
clusively on  national  policy  and  national 
power,  is  inadequate  for  progress  or  even  for 
survival    in    the    nuclear    age." 

ThU  prf>tracted  Interminable  conflict  with 
communism  can  be  won  only  by  the  free 
world  marshallne  and  applying  its  economic, 
technological,  political,  and  military  re- 
sources on  a  collective  and  coord  mi  ted  basis. 
No  single  state  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's, 
can  hope  to  go  it  alone  and  stil!  pruvide 
security  for  Its  people 

We  maintain,  and  shall  continue  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  own  American  Mili- 
tary Establishment  But  we  shall  also  seek 
to  continue  and  to  improve  our  collective 
security  systems  wherever  that  is  feasible. 
Our  collective  security  s>stems  cume  Into 
being  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
for  the  purp<^se  of  opp<JsmK  the  spread  of 
commonLam.  A  few  weeics  ago.  1  attended 
ceremonies  a*,  the  SHAPE  headquarters  of 
NATO,  outside  Paris,  which  commemorated 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  NATO's  defensive  shield  I  watched  with 
pride,  as  NATO  tro^ips  m  the  military  unl- 
fornM  of  their  several  countries,  marched 
together,  an  imposing  symbol  of  their  na- 
ttona'  compact  to  defend  i"< '.lectively  the 
security  of  Western  Europe 

And  defend  that  security,  thev  have  We 
must  never  forget  that  since  NATO's  crea- 
tion, no  free  Etarooean  country  has  followed 
her  unfortunate  noi:;hbor  down  the  dark 
Conamunist  dram 

The  world  is  in  trouble  and  in  turmoil. 
In  every  part  of  the  globe,  communism 
probes  and  penetrates,  seeking  to  find  or  to 
develop  weaknesses  by  which  it  may  over- 
run and  subjugate  more  {>eoples  and  more 
territory  Where  it  can  create  and  control 
puppets,  it  does. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  a  Communist 
clique,  led  by  the  infamous  C.usiru,  increases 
Its  control  over  Cuba  Freedon\  in  Cuba  Is 
all  gone.  Elections  are  ab^ilished  The 
highest  Judicial  establishment  is  the  firing 
squad.  Private  property  is  taken  over  by 
the  Castro  forces. 

The  suen^th  for  these  ;j;>ertalons  has 
come  from  behind  the  Ir  -i.  Curtain  Che 
Guevara,  Castro's  Minister  of  Industrializa- 
tion, proudly  proclaims  a  1100  million  loan 
from  Russia,  a  $70  million  loan,  interer.t 
free,  from  Communist  China,  and  enougn 
more  from  satellites  W)  total  he  says,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 

To  secure  for  communism  what  Lenin 
called  the  commanding  heights,  tiie  Soviet 
and  her  pawns  have  loaded  Castro  with  as 
mtich  as  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  mili- 
taxy  materiel.  Castro  has  paraded  over  50 
heavy  Soviet  J  3  and  J  4  tanks,  plus  lines 
c>f  53  and  105  millimeter  cannon,  truck- 
drawn  fleld  artillery,  mortars.  6-barrel  r(x;ket 
:. lynchers.  4-barrel  antiaircraft  guns,  and 
ba/.<x>kas.  He  has  received  an  unlimited 
amount  of  small  arms,  and  ammunition  of 
all  types.  While  there  Is  no  absolute  evi- 
dence of  Mlg  aircraft,  there  have  been  re- 
curring reports  along  these  lines  In  any 
event.  Castro's  airmen  are  bping  trained  In 
the  Soviet  bloc. 


Last  Juiy  Khrushchev  said:  One  should 
not  forget  that  now  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  an  unreachable  dist.mce  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  It  was  before  Figuratively 
speaking  In  ca.-*e  of  necessity  Soviet  artll- 
iervmen  can  support  the  Cuban  people  with 
their  rocket  fire  if  the  aggressive  forces  of 
the  Pentagon  dare  begin  their  intervention 
against  Cuba." 

Then  on  April  22.  this  year,  he  said.  "I  am 
stating  again  that  our  Government  does  not 
seek  any  advantages  or  privileges  In  Cuba 
We  do  not  have  any  bases  In  Cuba  and 
we  do  not  Intend  to  establish  any  And  If 
•  •  •  they  (American  generals  and  ad- 
mirals) still  try  to  fnghtwi  the  people  by 
fabrications  about  Soviet  bases'  on  Cuba, 
this  Is  obviously  designed  for  simpletons." 
Maybe  so.  maybe  not  One  never  knows 
what  the  Soviet  leaders  really  have  In  mtnd 
But  the  facts,  and  the  Implications  point 
up  the  gravest  kind  of  question.  How  do 
we,  the  American  people,  and  the  American 
Government  propoee   to  answer? 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Government  of 
our  country  Is  the  security  of  our  own 
people. 

In  the  furtherance  of  that  obligation,  we 
have  adopted,  as  one  technique,  the  theory 
of  collective  security. 

In  the  Americas,  we  have  no  unified  sys- 
tem of  defense  such  as  NATO  affords  the 
Atlantic  community,  although  mechanisms 
for  coordinating  Joint  hemispheric  action  do 
exist.  Basic  to  this  framework  Is  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  agreed  upon 
in  1948.  designed  'to  achieve  an  order  of 
peace  and  Justice,"  "to  provide  for  action  on 
the  part  of  (the  member)  states  in  the  event 
of  aggression.  "  and  finding  that  "an  act  of 
agg^resslon  against  one  American  state  la  an 
act  of  aggression  against  all  the  other 
American  states  " 

A  year  earlier.  In  1947,  the  Rio  Pact  was 
adopted.  It  holds.  In  part:  "If  the  inviola- 
bility or  the  Integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sf)verelgnty  or  political  Independence  of  any 
.\merican  state  should  be  affected  by  any 
aggression  which  is  not  an  armed  attack 
or  by  any  extrucontlnental  or  Interconti- 
nental conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situ- 
ation that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America,  the  organ  of  consultation  shall 
meet  Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  must  be  taken  In  case  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or.  in  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  continent." 

There  is  the  Declaration  of  Caracas  of 
1954,  which  finds,  in  part:  "That  the  domi- 
nance or  control  of  the  political  Institutions 
of  any  American  state  by  the  International 
Communist  movement,  extending  to  this 
hemisphere  the  pxjlitica;  system  of  an  extra- 
continental  power  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  ,oid  political  lnde{)endence 
of  the  American  states,  endangering  the 
p>eace  of  America,  and  would  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  consultation  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  measures  In  accordance  with  existing 
treaties." 

But  there  is  also  a  basic  US.  hemispheric 
(xjiicy  first  enunciated  m  18*^3  It  Is  a  rather 
intriguing  fact  that  in  that  year.  Imperial 
Russian  outposts  were  being  established 
along  our  California  coast  Russian  expan- 
sionism threatened  the  Americas  equally  with 
the  expansionism  of  Eurof>ean  powers  In 
Latin  America.  How  strange  this  seems  to- 
day when  Soviet  expansionism  again 
threatens  the  New  World. 

At  any  rate.  President  Monroe  laid  it  on 
the  line.  We  were  determined  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  any  outside  power  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  "We 
should."  he  said,  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  expend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  security.' 


Thai  policy  remains,  au  It  should  remain. 
America's  policy  In  the  1960's  as  well. 

Last  year.  In  Brazil,  President  Eisenhower 
reaiflrined  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  when  he 
said:  I  assure  you  that  my  Government, 
while  honoring  its  commitments  outside  this 
hemisphere  is  in  no  mood  to  allow  Its  special 
responsibilities  among  the  American  States 
to  go  by  default  Indeed,  these  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  problem— preeervlng  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world." 

And  on  the  stepw  of  the  American  CapUoI. 
as  he  took  his  oath  of  oXDce,  President  Ken- 
nedy reiterated  that  policy  and  reminded  the 
world  that — "Tiis  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers.  Let  our  neighbors  know  that  we 
shall  Join  with  them  to  oppoM  aggression  or 
subversion  anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this  henxl- 
sphere  Intends  to  remain  the  master  of  Its 
own  house.  " 

In  my  view,  the  time  has  now  come  for 
our  friends  In  this  hemisphere  to  stand  up 
and  face  the  need  to  implement  their  Jointly 
approved  resolutions.  The  State  Depart- 
ment accurately  describes  Castro's  Cuba  »s 
a  member  of  the  Sino-S^vlet  bloc  Inter- 
national communism  Is  Implacably  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  free  Western 
institutions. 

This  is  not  simply  a  problem  for  our  be- 
loved Republic.  It  Is  the  gravest  kind  of 
Issue  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
In  my  view,  the  members  of  the  OAS  should 
stand  up  and  face  the  responsibilities  which 
they  assumed  in  approving  the  several  dec- 
liu-atlons  to  which  I  have  alluded  A  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  OAS  should 
shortly  be  convened  The  meeting  should 
b?  called  by  one  of  our  neighbors  or  by  us 
The  agenda  for  the  meeting  should  be  un- 
equivocal The  menace  of  Castro's  clique  to 
the  political  independence  of  our  hemi- 
sphere should  be  clearly  enunciated.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  agreed  upon  for  col- 
lective defense  if  an  act  of  aggression  were 
to  take  place  against  any  of  us  With  equal 
clarity,  the  members  should  agree  upon 
specific  diplomatic  and  economic  measures 
to  be  undertaken,  and  undertaken  Jointly,  to 
Isolate  this  Communist  pawn  Economic 
sanctions  should  be  Jointly  invoked  It  Is 
fantastic,  for  example,  that  we.  the  United 
State*,  continue  to  enrich  Castro's  regime 
b  about  »3  million  per  month.  We  pro- 
hibit Cuban  sugar  importation  but  continue 
to  receive  Cuban  molasses,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  which  totaled  $60  million 
last  year  Meanwhile,  we  prohibit  our  own 
people  from  exporting  goods  to  Cviba  with 
the  exception  of  food,  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies. 

We  are  playing  our  part,  with  our  neigh- 
bors, in  attacking  hunger,  poverty,  disease 
and  despair  here  In  the  Americas  We  are  a 
minority  stockholder  in  the  Inter -American 
Bank  Congress  Is  about  to  approve  a  $600 
million  appropriation  for  additional  assist- 
ance to  the  Americas  This  Is  a  tremendously 
important  Joint  undertaking  But  It  Is  not 
all  that  IS  required  V/hlle  we  try  to  take 
care  of  our  own.  we  shall  brook  no  Inter- 
ference from  those  whose  single  aim  is  our 
undoing  And  In  that  resolve,  let  those  who 
spoke  with  us  at  Rio.  at'iBogota.  at  Caracas, 
and  at  San  Jose,  now  agree  to  a  common 
course  of  action  which  otir  several  statements 
of  conunon  principle  require 

I  sp>eak  tonight  as  an  American  Senator 
devoted,  like  each  of  you,  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Republic.  Our  country  stands  for 
liberty.  It  Is  our  Nation  which  must  hold 
high  the  torch  of  liberty.  We  dare  not  shirk 
our  responsibilities  of  leadership.  Let  those 
who  are  like-minded  repair  to  our  side  Let 
those  who,  together  with  us.  courageously 
underwrote  clear  declarations  of  our  Joint 
resolve,  now  stand  together  before  mankind. 
ready,    together,    to    extirpate    communism 
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from  the  New  World;  ready,  together,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  peoples,  their  life,  their 
health,  their  minds,  their  homes,  and  their 
welfare,  through  freedom  and  not  by  slavery: 
ready  to  demonstrate  to  all  our  unyielding 
resolve  to  maintain  our  freedom  This  Is  a 
lime  for  free  peoples  to  speak  up  and  be 
counted. 

I  believe,  with  Lincoln,  that  sin  by  silence, 
when  there  Is  a  duty  to  speak,  makes  cowards 
of   men. 


Statement  by  Hon.  John  Lesinski,  of 
Michigan,  on  Work  of  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Government  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

''       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE'?RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   May   18.   1961 

Mr,  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing t^xt  of  a  broadca.'it  I  recently  made 
over  WJBK-TV,  Detroit,  Mich.,  report- 
ing on  my  activities  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Govern- 
ment Statistics. 

The  text  follows: 

Statement     bt     Hon.     John     Lesinski     of 

Michigan  on  Work  or  Subcommittee  on 

Census  and  Government  Statistics 

Gcxxl  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 

the  WJBK  television  audience.    I  am  pleased 

to   appear   before   you   once    again   to  report 

on  my  activities  In  Washington 

Since  everything  that  Congress  does  af- 
fects all  of  you  directly  or  indirectly  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  what  I 
have  been  doing  In  the  87th  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Government  Statistics.  This  commit- 
tee was  set  up  for  the  first  time  In  the  86th 
Congress  and  Is  concerned  with  matters  re- 
lating to  our  national  censnis  programs — 
population,  housing,  agrlculttire.  manufac- 
turing, business,  etc  ,  as  well  as  with  the 
statistical  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  general. 

Statistics,  as  such.  Is  a  v  ry  dry  and  un- 
interesting subject  to  bring  up,  and  al- 
though this  activity  may  appear  to  be  dry 
and  uninteresting  to  some  of  you,  I  still  find 
that  some  very  interesting  and  challenging 
subjects  come  before  our  group  Just  last 
week  we  held  a  hearing  to  review  the  results 
of  the  1960  census  with  ofBclals  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  You  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  the  Itist  census  coet  the  taxpayers  $128 
million — It  employed  some  10,000  supervisors 
and  over  180.000  enumerators.  Right  now 
In  Washington  the  final  results  of  the  count 
are  being  processed  on  giant  computers,  and 
the  census  reports  are  cofnlng  out  sooner 
than   ever   before   In   otir  history. 

The  matter  of  redlstrlctlng  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  in  Michigan,  about 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  read,  by  the  leg- 
islature In  Lansing  is  based  up)on  the  1960 
census  figures. 

My  subcommittee  has  released  a  complete 
report  on  the  1960  census  experience — It  is 
free  and  I  would  be  glad  to  mall  you  a  copy 
at   your  request 

Now,  the  census  Is  taken  every  10  years 
as  our  Constitution  directs,  as  you  all  know, 
but,  recently  considerable  supjxjrt  has  ap- 
peared for  taking  the  census  more  often. 
Our  subcommittee  Is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  national  census  of  popu- 
lation and  housing  in  1965  This  proposal  Is 
strongly  backed  by  State  and  local  govern- 


ment officials  who  tell  us  that  this  country 
can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  10  years  for 
population  and  housing  figures — city  plan- 
ners, school  officials,  public  health  officials, 
housing  experts,  and  btisiness.  tell  us  that 
they  must  have  more  frequent  population 
and  housing  flgtires  in  order  to  face  up  to 
the  problems  in  their  communities  More- 
over, every  year  over  $3  billion  are  allocated 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  to 
regional  and  local  communities  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  using  official  census  figures  for 
determining  the  population  base.  This 
means  that  a  rapidly  growing  community 
loses  out  If  Its  allocation  is  based  on  census 
figures  of  10  years  ago. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
for  Interest  In  a  census  of  1965 — there  are 
many  others,  but  I  cite  this  one  because  It 
explains  why  there  is  so  much  grassroots 
support  for  this  new  census  In  his  special 
report  on  the  Union  message  President  Ken- 
nedy emphasized  the  need  for  strong  na- 
tional defense,  so  I  hardly  need  mention  that 
If  we  would  have  a  census  of  population  In 
1965.  It  would  be  very  valuable  for  national 
defense  planning  purposes,  partlctilarly  as  It 
relates  to  such  needs  as  distrlbxition  of  popu- 
lation and  the  ntimber  of  males  available  for 
military  service. 

Our  subcommittee  plans  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  proposal  later  this  year.  Since  there 
Is  Interest  In  every  part  of  the  country,  we 
plan  to  hold  hearings  In  Washington.  DC  . 
and  other  cities.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings. 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  reach  a  decision  and 
will,  of  course,  report  our  findings  to  Con- 
gress for  its  action 

If  any  of  my  listeners  would  like  to  express 
their  views  on  this  census  proposal.  I'd  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  you 


Speech  of  Hon.  A.  Paul  Kitchin,  of  North 

Carolina.    Jefferson-Jackson   Day    Din- 

^  ner.  May  13.  1961,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1961 

Mr  SMFTH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  insert  a  very  excellent 
SE>eech  of  my  colleague.  Representative 
A.  Paul  Kitchin,  delivered  at  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  of  the  Eighth 
■Virginia  Congressional  District  at  Char- 
lOtte.'^ville  Va  ,  on  May  13 

The  ."^ound  principles  of  constitutional 
law  and  States  rights  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention  of  all  Americans  who  har- 
bor a  proper  respect  for  the  system  of 
government  devised  by  our  forefathers: 

SPEECH  or  Congressman  A  Paul  Kitchin  or 
North  Caroiina.  Jefferson -Jackson  Day 
DiN.NER  Mat  1.3.  1961.  CHARLOTTESV^LLE.  Va. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Smith,  and 
fellow  Democrats.  I  am  flattered  and  hiphly 
honored  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  be  present- 
ed by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Judge 
Smith,  your  able  Congrestman  and  one  of 
the  greatest  American  .•statesmen  of  all  time. 
While  the  history  of  your  great  State  is  filled 
with  the  names  and  accomplishments  of  her 
great  sons.  I  concede  to  none  of  them  more 
sincerity  of  purpose,  more  love  of  country, 
more  loyalty  to  constitutional  government, 
and  more  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  Nation  and  Its  p>eople  than  Howard 
Smith.     I  congratulate  the  constituency  of 


this  district  for  your  wisdom  In  the  selection 
of  your  Congressman  and  In  sincerity  must 
say  that  your  district  is  the  best  represented 
district  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
May  the  good  Lord  and  the  voters  of  the 
Eighth  continue  to  allow  him  to  serve  his 
country  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

I  also  congratulate  the  people  of  Virginia 
for  the  selection  of  the  other  great  Demo- 
crats of  your  delegation  without  whom  the 
voice  of  Jeffersonlan  democracy  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  would  be  weak  indeed 

Th«  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  birth 
and  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  the  creation 
and  meaning  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
synonymous.  No  State  in  this  great  Union 
has  contributed  more  to  the  foundation 
and  progress  of  our  Nation  than  has  your 
great  Commonwealth.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  should  press  an  hum.ble  knee 
upon  your  sacred  soil  and  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  that  from  the  pangs  of  birth, 
the  agonies  of  youth,  the  trials  of  adoles- 
cense,  and  the  present  ajixlous  and  uncer- 
tain moments  of  the  maturity  of  otu-  Na- 
tion, we  have  always  had  Virginia. 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Jefferson  ar.d  Jack.son.  the  fotinders 
and  the  guiding  influence  of  our  Democratic 
Party.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  or  either 
of  them  would,  if  they  were  here  with  us 
tonight,  discern  any  resemblance  between 
their  creation  and  the  present  trend  of  our 
national  Democratic  Party. 

"Strong  centralized  government"  Is  the 
motto  of  the  day  and  does  nothing  but  vio- 
lence to  the  creed  of  Jefferson  who  believed 
and  asserted  that  the  least  governed  are 
the  best  governed  '  The  Democratic  Party 
was  firmly  established  by  JeSerson  and  Jack- 
son as  the  party  of  the  people.  The  party 
that  believes  that  p>eopie  are  capable  ol  gov- 
erning themselves.  When  this  belief  incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  people  by  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  has  been  put  Into  action  we 
have  always  h.ul  gixxl  government — a  gov- 
ernment that  honored  the  rights  of  States 
and  individtial  freedom  A  government  that 
spons<-)red  a  sound  currency,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stc»tes 
A  government  that  decried  centralized 
biu-eaucracy  and  stark  Federal  power  When 
we  as  Democrats  tvirned  our  back  on  Jef- 
fersonian  philosophy  we  not  only  caused  a 
split  in  our  party  but  have  digressed  from 
the  great  principles  that  made  us  great 
Selfish  interest  and  political  exj>ediency  have 
replaced  fundamental  ideals  of  our  party 
and  we  find  ourselves  divided  in  our  own 
ranks — there  are  those  of  us  who  still  be- 
lieve m  Uie  tenets  of  JefTersonian  democracy 
and  there  are  others  who  have  no  confidence 
in  the  abiUty  of  the  people  t-o  govern  them- 
selve-s  at  local  and  State  levels  and  who  ad- 
vocate every  measure  which  will  further 
regiment  our  people  and  destroy  the  rights 
of  State  and  local  governments 

Yes:  of  late  there  appears  to  be  a  new 
order  of  things — a  new  approach  to  govern- 
ment by  both  major  parties  New  big  gov- 
ernment must  take  over  aJid  run  everything 
from  bureaucratic  Washington  This  is  the 
trend  of  the  times  but  the  responsibility 
for  this  trend  must  be  placed  where  it  be- 
longs— upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  best  people  on  earth  but 
a  confused  mixed-up  people  who  believe 
they  want  c^>nstitutional  government  but 
wlio  eagerly  grasp  for  the  persona:  benefits 
of  any  propi>sed  welfare  and  privilege  legis- 
lation A  people  that  have  some  confused 
idea  that  what  the  US  Government  does 
for  them  Is  free,  that  it  does  not  cost  them 
anything,  that  If  the  cost  of  government 
must  be  shaved  off  a  little,  don't  stop  my 
benefits,  stop  the  benefits  of  the  other  fel- 
low. If  someone  has  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
all  this,  don't  tax  me.  That's  unfair.  Tax 
the  other  guy.  A  people  that  have  the  con- 
fused   idea    that    as    long    as    taxes    are    not 
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riiised  to  affec:  their  persuual  pocket. bocks. 
It's  all  right  to  crlve  btlUons  of  dollars  In 
rurelgn  aid  and  go  deeper  and  deeper  in 
di-bt  whether  It  buys  any  friends  or  not 
If  it  proves  later  to  be  a  mistake  it.  won't 
cust  us  anything  Charge  it  to  posterity. 
L'"t  those  generations,  yet  imbcirn,  bear  the 
burden  of  paying  this  enorino'os  ob'.igiilio!; 
A  people  who  have  the  confused  idea  that 
good,  benevolent  Uncle  Sam  in  the  many 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  matching  fund 
programs  Is  being  very  nice  to  our  State  and 
saves  us  taxes  and  lets  us  spend  the  money 
as  we  see  fit  without  any  Federal  rnntrol. 

A  people  who  have  the  confused  idea  that 
the  only  dangers  we  face  are  those  in  Laos. 
Cuba,  the  Congo.  Berlin,  ar.rl  other  far  away 
areas  of  the  world  A  people  who  have  the 
confused  Idea  International  communUm  is 
Just  a  ghost  story  to  frighten  us  Into  con- 
formity. A  people  who  have  the  confused 
idea  that  our  internal  government  is  not 
changing  and  that  those  of  us  who  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  constitutional 
government  are  Just  reactionary  and 
preachers  of  doom  and  gloom-  Just  close 
yuur  eyes  and  ears  and  It  will  all  go  away. 
TTiere  are  some  of  us  who  seriously  wonder 
whether  our  constitutional  government  can 
and  will  survive  the  avarice,  greed,  and  self- 
ishness of  a  confused  citizenry  There  are 
some  of  tLs  who  seriously  wonder  If  about  all 
of  the  Constitution  they  w.tnt  now  are  the 
first  three  articles  under  which  to  organize, 
the  welfare  clause  under  which  to  legislate, 
and  the  fifth  amendment  behind  which  to 
hide  There  are  some  of  us  who  seriously 
wonder  whether  our  democracy  can  survive 
the  misuse  of  the  Constitution  by  enemies 
of  our  society  who.  under  the  gtiise  of  rights 
and  privileges  hide  behind  It.  who.  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  of  speech,  pres.'^.  ard  assem- 
bly, castigate  and  vilify  it,  and  who,  under 
the  guise  of  humanitariantsm  r\nd  the  wel- 
frire  clause,  would  legislate  its  destruction 

The  people  of  this  Na'^ton  must  stabilize 
themselves.  Infom^  themselves  as  to  what's 
happening  and  then  decide  what  they  want 
m  Oovemment  Do  wc  want  a  welfare 
state,  s<x;ialism.  x-lsm.  call  it  what  you 
please,  or  do  we  want  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional government  as  d^reed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, tested  for  over  a  century  by  its 
political  enemies,  and  survived  and  prospered 
over  the  years  guided  and  sustained  by  a 
great    and    freedom-loving   people. 

Norman  Thomas  gave  up  years  ago  Joy- 
ously and  victoriously  stating  that  It  wa-s 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  Socialist  Party 
to  exist  becaitsc  the  two  major  parties  had 
already  accomplished  its  aims  Mtich  more 
implementation  has  been  made  since  then 
by  leg:lslatlon  and  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Decisions  not  based  upon  stare  decises  but 
upon  changing  times  and  the  changing  of 
our  social  order;  by  legislation  which  by- 
passes the  concept  of  Jurisdiction  between 
Federal  and  State  b\it  ostensibly  bottomed 
u^ion  the  so-called  welfare  clause;  by  laws 
that  tend  to  relegate  our  Stares  to  mere 
vassals  of  a  Federal  bureaucratic  regime; 
by  pseudolegal  violence  to  the  cons' ittitions 
of  our  States  in  actions  to  dictate  the  con- 
trol of  State  funds  and  the  State's  right  to 
spend  these  funds  for  the  continuation  and 
preservation  of  State  institutions;  to  dict;ite 
changes  in  voting  qualifications;  to  dictate 
intrastate  wages  and  hours;  to  dictate  whom 
you  must  employ  before  you  are  eligible 
to  bid  on  a  contract  with  your  own  Gov- 
ernment; and  many  other  usurpations  of 
States  rights  too  numerous  to  mention. 

If  this  is  what  the  people  want  let  them 
.Ti.^ke  a  thoughtful  and  final  derision.  Final 
because  once  made  to  accept  socialism  there 
Is  no  return.  The  choice  must  be  between 
loya4ty  to  our  selfish  interest  and  loyalty  to 
our  individual  freedom — loyalty  to  social  and 
political  expediency  and  loyalty  to  princi- 
ples and  Ideals — loyalty  to  a  materialistic 
abundance   and    loyalty   to   a   fiscally   sound 


economy  The  chosuig  of  one's  exprctision 
of  l(jyalty  is  but  to  exercise  the  genius  of 
democracy  which  still  remains  the  type  of 
g.jvernment  which  men  who  are  less  than 
men  seek  to  avoid.  It  Is  the  most  demand- 
ing system  that  h.is  ever  been  created  It 
is  not  something  created  for  soft  man  but  a 
society  and  a  way  of  life  which  our  fore- 
fathers worked,  fought,  bled,  and  died  for 
and  can  be  maintained  only  with  courage. 
work,  racriflce,  and  determination — couratje 
of  our  convictions;  work  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge to  nurture  our  convictions;  sacrifice 
of  selfish  desires  for  patriotic  citizenship, 
and  determination  to  keep  our  Nation  safe 
for  a  God-fearing  and  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple. 

The  era  In  which  we  now  live  la  fraught 
between  two  camps — democracy  as  we  know 
It — and  communism  and  other  Isms.  These 
are  probably  more  a  political  expression  than 
a  philosophy  and  the  real  Intellectual  war 
that  Is  being  waged  within  our  world  so- 
ciety Is  whether  we  can  evaluate  the  true 
nature  of  man  and  history — whether  man  is 
free  to  create  history  or  whether  history  will 
shackle  man  to  the  status  of  a  soul-less 
creature  dominated  by  the  state 

We  the  people  must  awaken  from  our 
opiates  of  self-indulgence  and  regain  our  per- 
spective. "What  is  America?"  not  the  aca- 
demic concept  of  geographical  and  material 
existence  but — what  makes  It  tick— why  a 
declaration  of  Independence  Why  a  Con- 
stitution. Why  a  BUI  of  Rights.  These  pro- 
found questions  can  only  be  answered  by  an 
intelligent,  courageous,  and  patriotic  f>eo- 
ple  after  a  soul-searching  admission  that 
what  they  stand  for  cannot  survive  on 
apathy.  Ignorance,  and  irresponsibility.  We 
must  never  take  our  freedoms  and  liberties 
for  granted.  I  wish  every  native-born  citizen 
could  look  upon  the  face  of  the  foreign-born 
when  he  finally  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen 
cf  these  United  States;  could  see  the  tears 
of  Joy — could  sense  the  great  soul-fllled 
pride  of  those  who  know  what  it  la  to  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  we  enjoy  and  take  for 
granted.  If  we  could  regain  from  some  of 
them  the  real  value  of  American  citizenship 
what  a  great  lesson  we  could  teach  in  our 
everyday  lives. 

We  the  people  must  determine  the  kind 
of  America  we  want  for  the  future. 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  a  unanimous 
voice  for  Americans  when  I  say  that  we  want 
an  America  for  the  future  that  lifts  its  head 
high  in  the  world,  not  because  of  its  military 
might  or  Its  materia!  achievements,  but  be- 
cause we  are  morally  right  and  sound,  and 
because  America  is  a  living  symbol  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  man.  We  want  an 
America  so  constant  to  Its,  principles,  and  so 
resolute  In  honoring  its  responsibilities  to 
the  free  world  that  our  friends  all  over  the 
globe  will  never  have  reason  to  re^et  the 
trust  that  they  have  placed  in  us.  We  want 
an  .\merlca  ever  prepared  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge or  any  competing  ideology  with  great 
breadth  of  courage,  and  groat  depth  of  pur- 
pose 

Can  this  be  done^  Of  course  It  can  The 
pattern  was  drawn  with  the  first  sketching 
of  the  framework  of  America  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  We  need  only  re- 
awaken to  the  challenge.  This  America  of 
the  future  will  demand  citizens  who  recog- 
nize that  the  true  greatness  of  our  Nation 
does  not  lie  1  i  its  high  standard  of  living. 
but  rather  In  Its  high  standard  of  life.  We 
shall  need  citizens  who  realize  that  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  Is  the  resp>onslbnity  of 
each  individual  citizen.  We  must  prove  that 
a  free  people,  through  voluntary,  coopera- 
tive effort,  can  achieve  a  better  standard  of 
life  than  can  be  gained  In  the  regimented 
society  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Communism 
and  socialism  require  people  who  can  be  told 
what  to  do,  who  can  be  managed,  democracy 
demands  people  who  have  self-control,  who 
can  manage  tllemselves. 


Yes;  we  can  have  tlils  America  of  the 
future,  but  only  If  every  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  accepU  his  responsibility  and  ful- 
hils  his  role  in  the  spirit  of  self -discipline. 
You  cannot  say.   'Let  George   do  it." 

Democratic  government  is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility It  implies  that  every  citUen. 
as  well  as  every  public  official,  make  a  career 
oX  citizenship.  Only  In  this  way  can  democ- 
racy be  strong  Its  strength  rests  whole- 
souled  on  the  fact  that  we  have  on  this  soil 
the  incredible  phenonienou  of  180  million 
people  who  are  ruled  by  themselves  It  Is 
the  people  who  tell  the  Government  where 
It  gets  on.  and  where  it  gets  off.  It  Is  the 
people  who  hire  and  fire  the  Government, 
through  our  system  of  elections  This  Is 
an  Immense  responsibility  that  reeta  upon 
you  and  me  and  every  individual  American 
citizen.  In  a  nation  as  large  and  complex 
as  ours,  only  an  intelligent,  perceptive  citi- 
zenry could  accomplish  this  task  without 
the  machinery  of  democracy  simply  falling 
apart. 

We  can  no  longer  escape  the  fact  that 
oxir  personal  destinies  are  deeply  involved 
with  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  we  fall  to  assume  our  Individual  respon- 
sibilities. We  shall  have  surrendered  our 
integrity  as  American  citizens,  and  we  shall 
have  no  cause  for  complaint.  But  If  we  are 
ever  aware  that  government  is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  we  maintain  an  alert, 
unselfish,  and  participating  clti7.enry.  then 
our  institutions  will  be  safe  and  our  freedom 
secure 

I  would  encourage  each  of  yon  to  look  to 
the  America  that  you  want  for  the  future, 
and  to  remember  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  what  is  good  for  your  future,  and 
what  is  good  for  the  future  of  the  country 
I  would  encourage  you  to  exercise  every  act 
that  Is  within  your  power  to  enrich  and  pre- 
serve the  heritage  that  is  ours,  and  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  constitutional  democracy 
Is  not  a  dying  society,  but  a  vibrant  and 
rewarding  way  of  life  that  holds  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  on  the  highest  pedestal. 
This  task  will  require  the  effort  and  dedica- 
tion of  every  single  one  of  us. 

Last,  but  not  least,  don't  be  ashamed  to  be 
patriotic,  don't  bide  your  face  if  a  tear  of 
pride  comes  In  yoiu  eye  when  Old  Glory  la 
unfurled  and  the  national  anthem  is  played. 
Raise  your  head  high  and  look  at  America — 
listen,  and  you'll  hear  her  say  to  you:  "I'm 
just  what  you  ntake  me,  no  nxire  or  uo 
less." 


Harper    Lee'i    Novel    Wini    Pulitier   Prize 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'iRKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1961 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
Mobile  Register  dated  May  2,  1961.  with 
reference  to  Miss  HarF>er  Lee  entitled 
Harper  Lee's  Novel  Wins  Pulitzer 
Prize."  Naturally,  all  of  us  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  of 
which  Monroeville  is  a  part,  are  quite 
proud  of  Miss  Lee  for  winning  this  much 
desired  prize  on  her  first  novel. 

Mat  8.   1901 

Miss  Harper  Let. 
^^onToe^lllr.  Ala. 

Mt  Deax  Miss  Lrx     All  at  us  down  In  Ala- 
bama   are   quite    proud   of   our   Monroeville 
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girl,  who  made  good  and  who  won  the  1961 
Pulitzer  Prlee  for  fiction 

I  know  that  yoxir  father  and  your  sisters 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  family  sre  happy 
Indeed  that  yoxi  have  scored  such  a  succeM 
on  the  first  w'>rk  that  y- 'U  e\er  piubll^hed 
Your  ^x|»«Tl«-iires  prove  that  pat;ence  and 
per-^xerance    remove    mountains. 

May   Ood    continue   U^   bleas   you   In    your 
efforts      With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours 

Prank   W    Botkin 
,  Member  of  Congress. 


I  From  the  Mobile   (Ala  i    Register,  May  2, 

1961  I 

Alabamian  Gets  Top  Fiction  Award — Harper 
Lee's  Novel  Wins  Pt'lttxkr  Prize  Mon- 
RorviLiE  Writer  Scoses  Big  Si'ccr>«  With 

FlK^T   H(><iK 

Harper  I^ee's  novel  To  Kill  a  M<x-klng- 
blrd.  has  won  the  1061  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
notion 

The  35-vear-old  PuMtrer  winner  hails  from 
Monr<)e\lllr  A\n  and  1"^  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Mobile 

Her  nr'^'.  novel  ■  Tr.  Kill  a  Mfv-klnpblrd.  " 
concernliig  a  «!m:-i!I  s«iuthern  t  >wn  and  Its 
f)e<>ple  is  t)oth  a  Reader's  Dtge.'t  book-of-the- 
month  selectioi;  and  a  Literary  Guild  choice 

Motion  plctiire  rights  for  the  novel  have 
been  acquired  by  a  pre (duf^er -direct or  team. 
Al;in  Pakula  and  Robert  MulUpnn  They 
plan  to  visit  Mlsfl  I^ee  in  Monroeville  where 
they  will  finish  negotiations  with  a  major 
company  fftr  a  release  and  are  expected  to 
sinrt  filming  ihi.*  year 

The  cjindld  and  un.tssumlng  author  is  the 
daughter  of  A  C  I.ee.  Monroeville  attorney 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Monroe  Journal. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  came  In 
an  Assoclaffd  Pre.ss  disp«tch  from  New  York. 

Mis/*  I.ee  .«  family  In  Monroeville,  expressed 
rtellpfit  Rt  the  "lelectlon 

Her  sl!«ter  Alice  Lee  ssld.  "It's  the  mo5t 
amazing  news  we  could  Imagine.  It  is  ab- 
solutely amarlng.  especially  since  It  Is  her 
first  novel." 

A  C  Lee.  81.  her  father,  and  Alice  operate 
their  own  law  firm  in  Monroeville.  They  are 
partners  "' 

"Tlie  whole  town  is  excited  over  the  an- 
nouncement. '  said  Miss  Ijce  I  can't  do 
anything  but  answer  the  telephone  It's 
been  ringing  al  afternoon  It  Just  won  t 
iitop  ringing 

'You  see  thif  is  h  Rinall  town  and  every- 
bfxly  knew  Harp<  .-  and  the  whole  family 

"I  talked  wltli  her  other  si.ster  Mr?  H 
Conner  of  Eufsiils  ;  .aIb  •  a  little  while  ago 
.She   is  Just   as  e>  cited   as  we   are 

"And  I've  already  talked  with  Harper  twice 
from  New  York     She  can  t  believe  it  either" 

Monroeville.  In  south  Alabama,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  3.000  It  Is  a  rural  commu- 
nity, and  many  flalm  It  was  the  setting  for 
Miss  Lees  novel,  atxjut  the  social  problems 
of  a  small  town. 

"That's  something  for  a  first  novel."  said 
Alice  Lee  "We  know  she  would  like  to  write 
another  one.  but  this  one  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful she  simply  hasn't  had  time  to  start 
another  one  ' 

"All  thf  UAy  H  )M«"  PuLrrxER  Winntr  for 
Drama        Mockingbird'  Honored 

New  York,  May  2.— "All  Uie  Way  Home." 
a  play  which  almost  closed  the  week  It 
opened  on  Broadway.  Is  the  1961  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Drama. 

The  play  lepre.sented  the  first  stage  effort 
of  Tad  Mosel,  39,  of  New  York,  hitherto  a 
television  writer.  It  was  based  on  the  late 
James  Agees  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  of  1958, 
"A  Death  In  the  Family." 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction  Ls 
Harper  Lees  "Td  Kill  a  Mockingbird,"  a 
novel  depicting  a  small  Southern  towns 
struggles  to  solve  Its  social  problems. 


As  in  the  case  of  Mr  Mosel  and  several 
others  amoi.g  the  15  Pulitzer  recipients  an- 
nounced yesterday  it  was  a  first  for  the  35- 
yew-o;d    Misi    l^e,    a   native   of   Monroeville. 

a;  a 

A.thuvigh  slie  had  been  writing  thing? 
since  she  was  7  the  novel  wa5  the  first  work 
she  had  ever  p'-'hllshed  and  rmerped  from 
a  long  and  hop>eles«  period  cf  writing  over 
and  over  again. 

TEXAS    PAPER    WIN.«;    AWARD 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  gold  medal  for  public 
service  was  awarded  to  the  Amarlllo  Olobe- 
Tlmes,  the  first  Texas  ;ia[)er  to  ever  win  the 
award 

The  medal,  the  i'>p  newspaper  awiij-d  of 
the  year,  was  for  the  ne\*t-pai>er  s  succe&sfu: 
campaign  to  erase  corruption  in  local  gov- 
ernment. Touched  off  by  Editor  Tliomas 
Hazzurd  Thomp.scm  the  effort  res»ilted  in  a 
law  enforcement  shakeup  and  election  of  a 
reform  slate  of  officials. 

Lynn  Helnzerllng.  54.  of  the  Assr*  Isted 
PresB  won  the  prlae  for  international  re- 
porting. Mr  Helnzerllng,  a  iifcUvt  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ohio,  who  has  b<eii  i:.  loreign 
Ker\ice  Flnce  1938,  was  h<inored  for  his 
corersge  of  Africa.  Including  pioneer  report- 
ing during  the  early  dsys  of  the  Congo 
crisis. 

The  prize  for  national  reporting  went  to 
Edward  R  Ckiny,  38,  news  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  his  "analysis  of  a 
timber  transaction  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pvibllc  to  problems  of  buslnes.": 
ethics  ■■  TTie  transaction  Involved  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp  ,  the  Nation's  No  1 
plywofxl  producer. 

PRIZE    rOR    PHOTOORArJIT 

Yastishl  Nagao,  30.  of  Tokyo,  became  the 
f\r^t  foreigner  In  the  45-year  history  of  the 
prizes  to  win  the  award  for  photography 
Only  two  foreigners  ever  won  Pulitzer  Prize? 
before — the  first  In  history  In  1317,  and  the 
other   In   correspondence   in    1934. 

Mr  Nagao.  of  tlie  Tokyo  newspaper  Mmii- 
Ichl,  was  cited  fiw  his  dramatic  picture  of 
the  assassination  last  October  12  of  Japa- 
nese socialist  Inejlro  Asanuma.  It  was  dis- 
tributed In  this  country  by  Tnlted  Press 
International,  thus  making  Mr  Nagao  eli- 
gible for  the  prize. 

The  editorial  writing  award  went  to  Wil- 
liam J  DorvlUler.  &8.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Klce)  Star. 
founded  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
owned    by    Cowles    Magazine.    Inc. 

Mr.  DorvlUler,  a  native  of  North  Adams. 
Mass  .  and  a  newspaperman  for  26  years, 
won  the  prize  for  editorials  criticizing  the 
Catholic  biahops  of  Ptierto  Rico  for  a  pas- 
toral letter  forblddlne  Cnthollr«  to  vote  for 
the  Popular  I>emtxyutic  Party  ol  Crov  Luis 
Munoz  Marin.  Mr.  DorvilUcr.  a  Roman 
Catholic,  wrote  20  editorials.  Mr.  Munoz 
Marin's  party  won  the  election. 

Sanche  de  Gramont,  29  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  won  the  prize  for  local 
reporting  under  pressure  of  ed  tlon  time 
A  native  of  Switzerland  now  fsslgned  to 
Paris  by  his  new«,pap>er.  he  was  felected  ff>r 
his  story  of  the  death  of  Baritone  Letmard 
Warren  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  March  4.  1960. 

The  prize  for  local  rep<5rtlng  where  dead- 
line pressure  was  not  a  factor  was  won  by 
Edgar  May  of  the  Buffalo  (NY  )  Evening 
News,  also  a  native  of  Switzerland  Mr 
May.  31.  conducted  a  6-inonth  study  of  the 
cost  and  other  problems  of  administering 
public  welfare.  He  spent  three  months  as 
u  caseworker  for,J4ie  Erie  County  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  The  series  w^ts  entitled 
"Our  Costly  Dilemma  ' 

The  cartoon  award  went  to  Carey  Orr  71. 
a  cartoonist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  since 
1917.  The  award  was  for  the  Ada,  Ohio, 
native's  long  and  distinguished  service  in  his 
field  as  exemplified  by  a  cartoon  last  October 


8  captioned  'The  Kindly  Tiger  '  It  showed 
a  tiger  representing  conununlsm  Uckmg  its 
lips  crt-er  the  ftpurc  of  Africa  emerging  to 
freedom 

Except  for  the  gold  medal  award -which 
ca.rries  no  caj.h  -  ail  journalisUc  citation,* 
carried  prizes  :>f  11,000.  Those  in  arts  and 
letters  were  worth  $500  each. 

Sn    LP    BY    JOSEPH   PI  :  TTZER 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes,  set  up  by  lUt  late 
newsp.iper  publisher  Joeeph  Puhtzei  m  a  be- 
quest to  Columbia  University,  are  aw.^rded 
annvially  by  the  trustees  of  the  university 
on  recommendation  of  an  advisory  board 
made  up  mainly  of  newspaper  executives 

Besides  fiction  and  dr&naa.  awards  m  the 
held  of  arts  and  letters  were  made  m  the 
areas  of  history,  biography,  poetry  and  music 

Herbert  Pels.  68.  ol  York.  Maine,  won  the 
prize  for  history  for  "Between  War  and 
Peace:  The  Po*?dnm  Conference  "  It  was  the 
Iritest  in  a  loT»g  series  of  published  works  by 
the  New  York  City  native   going  back  tr>  1930 

D.wld  DvinaJd.  41.  of  Princeton.  N  J  .  won 
the  award  for  b.  .graphy  lor  his  "Charles 
Saoiufr  and  the  v..>niiLg  ul  the  Civil  War  ' 
a  study  of  one  of  the  foremost  anti-slavery 
vn.ce.=i  in  the  North. 

The  prize  for  poetry  went  to  Phy'l:?  M,  - 
Glnley.  56.  of  Larchmont,  N  Y  ,  for  "Times 
Three     Selected  Ven«e  From  Three  EVecadef  ' 

Walter  Piston's  "Symphony  No.  7"  br(>ui.'ht 
him  the  prize  for  music  The  symphony  w;i.' 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia  Orche.'^tra 
Ass^x-iation  aiid  wa*  first  performed  by  tiiai 
group  la.<;t  February  10  Mr  Piston.  67,  of 
Belmont.  Mass  .  also  won  the  Pulitzer  Music 
Aw.ird   in    1948    for  his  "Syniphony   N.     "^    ' 

A  specl.<*l  citation  was  l>estowed  by  the 
Coliunblfc  trustees  on  "The  American  Herit- 
age Picture  Hl.story  of  the  Civil  War.'  which 
covers  the  war's  history  in  p:ctures  map.?, 
sketches  and  text. 

The  mimmoth  volume  was  prepsared  by 
the  b(x>k  division  of  the  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Co  .  Inc  .  with  narrative  by  Bruce 
Catton,  a  19,^4  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  In  his- 
tory. Eight  researchers,  wr.ters  and  artists 
pro  Ided    background  for  the  btxik 


Expaosion    of   Teaching    Serrices    to    All 
Handicapped  Children 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RH'')DE     ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  18.  1961 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  lecislallon  calhn.L:  for 
the  exteivsion  of  the  prant  program  iot 
expansion  of  teaching  services  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  to  include  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  the  speech  impaired 
the  visually  handicapped,  the  deaf,  the 
emotionally  dl'^turbed  or  socially  mal- 
adjusted, the  cnppled.  and  Uiose  chil- 
dren with  other  health  impairments. 
My  proposal  will  also  remove  the  pres- 
ent statutory  limitation  of  $1  million  per 
year  for  the  program  for  the  mentally 
retarded  children. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  I  mtjoduced  the  bill  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  fellowship  program  to  pre- 
pare professional  personnel  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mentally  retarded.  My 
bill  was  enacted  on  September  6,  1958. 
and  11  conUiined  two  major  provisions 
relating  to  the  training  of  professional 
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personnel  First,  it  provided  the  neces- 
sary authorization  for  tlie  US.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
p  :bhc  and  other  nonprofit  uxstitutions 
oi  histeer  learning  to  asvSist  them  in  pro- 
vidini:  training  of  college  instructors 
who  would,  in  turn  train  classroom 
teachers  and  second  it  provided  au- 
thorization for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  support  of  fel- 
lo.vshtp  programs  for  trainmti  classroom 
teachers  and  supervisor.s  in  thf  area  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

This  program  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  2  full  years  and  has  already 
demonstrated  several  impoitant:  fact'-v 
There  wa^  immediate  favorable  accept- 
ance of  this  program  It  stimulated  na- 
tionwide mterest  amoim  educators  and 
laymen  alike.  Recently,  my  committee 
held  lengthy  hearings  reeardinu  the 
problems  of  educating  exceptional  chil- 
d-en. There  was  a  great  deal  of  expert 
testimony  given  by  leadeis  in  both  the 
field  of  medicine  and  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Based  upon  this  information,  the 
committee  prepared  a  report  which  un- 
mistakably indicated  thf^  urupiM  neces- 
sity for  both  expansion  and  extension 
of  this  program  I  might  also  add  that, 
d  le  to  my  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
p.oblems  in  this  area.  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  analyzing  and  ob- 
serving the  present  fellowship  program 
for  educational  services  lo;  the  mentally 
retarded.  Prom  my  own  firsthand  in- 
formation I  can  report  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  purpo.ses  and  results  of  this 
very   worthwhile   undertaking 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members  at- 
tention to  a  few  pertinent  facts  which 
are  related  to  this  program  I>.inng  the 
present  school  year,  there  are  148  fel- 
lows enrolled  in  32  collP'-,'f's  and  univer- 
sities. Sixty  of  these  fellows  are  in 
t:-ainini^'  to  become  coUeiie  instructors. 
w  ho  will  m  turn  train  class ro<^)m  teachers. 
The  other  88  are  training  to  be  cia.s.s- 
room  teachers  or  supervisors  The  stat- 
utory limitation  of  .SI  million  is  the  only 
factor  which  has  prevented  larger  num- 
bers of  students  from  entering  this 
program. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  .some  one 
and  a  quarter  million  mentally  retarded 
school-age  children  m  the  Nation  and 
only  about  312.000  of  them  are  receiv- 
ing suitable  education  because  of  the 
lack  of  qualified  teachers.  An  addi- 
t.onal  50.000  specially  trained  teachers 
are  needed  to  do  a  satisfactory  lob  of 
educating  these  unfortunates  Becau.se 
of  this  great  need,  and  also  because  of 
the  amount  of  interest  being  shown  the 
legislation  which  I  have  .just  introduced 
proposes  the  removal  of  the  amount 
limitation  of  SI  million  and  will,  there- 
fore permit  appropriations  to  be  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  need 

My  p)ersonal  ob.servations  and  my  mail 
both  tell  me  that  not  onlv  should  our 
assistance  for  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  be  greatly  expanded,  but  there 
are  equally  compelling  reasons  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  legislation 
to  ip.clude  ail  area.s  of  exceptionality. 
My  legislation  will  authorize  extension 
of  this  program  to  iriclude  fellowship 
grants  in  the  aieas  of  sfX'-  ch  and  hear- 


ing impairment  the  completely  deaf,  the 
visually  handicapped,  the  emotionally 
disturbed  or  socially  maladjusted,  and 
the  crippled,  and  other  special  health 
problems  The  fields  of  medicine  and 
education  are  r.ov,  able  to  do  much  to 
help  many  of  the  4  million  children  suf- 
fering from  thtse  handicaps  Without 
Federal  aid  in  all  of  lhe.se  important 
area.s.  the  application  of  medical  and 
educational  skills  to  the  education  of 
many  of  these  children  will  be  delayed 
for  years  because  of  a  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient numl>er  of  properly  trained  teach- 
ers. The  education  of  these  children 
cannot  wait  With  each  passing  year 
the  benefits  of  a  ix)stponed  education 
will  certainly  Ixcome  less  and  less  effec- 
tive. The  resulting  toll  in  human  suf- 
fering and  economic  los.s  will  far  exceed 
the  costs  of  the  program  which  I  am 
proposing. 

The  Commis.sioner  of  Education  has 
reported  that  with  an  average  an- 
nual expenditu.e  of  slightly  more  than 
S9. 500. 000  for  the  training  of  professional 
educators  in  all  areas  of  exceptionality 
we  can  expect  to  have  approximately 
3.500  additional  well-trained  leadership 
and  instructional  personnel  by  the  end 
of  1966-67  academic  year.  This  will  .still 
leave  us  far  short  of  the  total  need,  but 
it  will  have  provided  a  large  corps  of 
college  instructors  and  will  also  have  per- 
mitted time  for  expansion  of  university 
facilities  in  such  quantity  and  extent 
that  a  stepped-up  training  program  will 
be  possible  in  subsequent  years  T  know 
of  no  other  area  in  education  where 
the  shortage  of  well-qualified  cla.s.sroom 
teachers  is  so  appallinu  There  is  an 
immediate  need  for  almost  150  000  addi- 
tional professionally  trained  teachers 
and  supervisors  to  adequately  meet  tlie 
need.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in  their 
support  of  this  legislation 


Summer  Jobs  for  Students 
EXTENS-ON   OF  RPM.^RKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    HEPREbENTATIVES 

Thurscav    May  18.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg— whu;li  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day newspapei  supplement  This  Week 
on  May  14.  IQ^Jl — .should  help  many  of 
our  colleagues  to  an.swer  the  inquires 
they  receive  from  students  wanting  in- 
formation aboi  t  summer  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  Secretary's  suggestions  are 
excellent  guidelines: 

Hir.H    School    \ud    College    Kids:    How    To 
Make  Your  Summer  Job  Really  Pat 

(By   Arthur   J.   Goldberg) 

W.\sHiNCTON.  D.C. — This  summer  nearly  3 
million  young  people  will  look  for  Jobs  to 
earn  money  till  .school  and  college  reopen  In 
the  fall.  For  tliose  youngsters — and  their 
parents — I  have  n  word  of  advice: 

Svunmer  work  can  be  a  rewarding  and 
profitable  exf>erience — but  don't  let  a  sum- 
mer  Job    lead    you   away   from   school.     The 


path  away  from  sci^cxjl,  even  If  It  beglni> 
with  an  attractive  summer  Job.  can  lead  to 
an    occupBtional   dead   end. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  drojwut  from 
school  flnds  fewer  gcxxl  Jobs,  lasu  a  shorter 
time  in  them,  eurn*  far  less  over  his  lifetime 
and  has  a  jnuch  higher  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment than  the  graduate. 

Those  who  work  this  suiiimer  will  discover 
why.  The  good  jobs  are  held  for  the  edu- 
cated and  trained  worker.  A  degree  and  a 
diploma  are  necessary  passport*  to  the  l>etter 
employment  opportunities  of  today,  and  cer- 
tainly of  tomorrow. 

A  STEP  UP  THE  LADDER 

It  is  inip'jrtant  to  Keep  In  mind  the  true 
values  of  summer  work,  keep  It  in  the  proper 
perspective.  That  way  it  can  be  fun— and 
a   step   up   the  Job   ladder. 

A  June  to  September  Job  that  is  also  a 
training  ground  for  a  career  already  selected 
is.  of  course,  a  real  plus.  But  that  U  not 
the  only  criterion  that  should  be  applied. 

The  Important  objective  In  summer  work 
Is  to  acquire  the  dlacipUnes  that  apply  to 
all  employment — responsibility  for  conscien- 
tious effort,  taking  direction  from  a  Job  supe- 
rior, promptness,  proper  handling  of  money 
and  learning  to  work  with  others. 

It  is  always  a  good  Idea  to  start  looking  lor 
a  .summer  Job  early.  Try  to  get  one  lined  up 
long  before  school  closes  Begin  by  look- 
ing in  fields  that  will  provide  experience  for 
a  career.  If  you  have  decided  on  one 

A  yovuig  girl  who  wanw  to  teach,  for  ex- 
ample, might  inquire  Into  sununer  c«mp.s 
and  summer  schools,  or  into  tutoring.  A 
boy  with  medical  school  In  view  might  seek 
suninur  work  at  a  local  hospital  or  clinic 
A  model  or  deslgner-to-be  might  make  the 
rounds  of  dresfi  shops  and  department  stores 
for  salesgirl  openings. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  engineering,  many 
companies  recruit  college  students  for  sum- 
mer training.  Other  good  bets  lor  future 
engineers  now  in  college  or  high  school  are 
summer  Jot>s  as  garage  mechanics,  or  factory 
work. 

JOBS    fX>S    IS-YKAR-OUM 

Whatever  your  chief  Job  Interest,  your  flrst 
visit  should  be  to  the  local  employment  of- 
fice There  are  some  1.800  of  these  offices 
throughout  the  country,  offering  free  place- 
ment service  and  good  advice. 

Summer  Job  lists  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployment service  Include,  lor  the  14-  and  16- 
year-old  girl,  clerical,  sales  and  stock  work  In 
retail  stores,  various  types  of  domestic  serv- 
ice like  baby  sitting,  and  nursing  aid  work 
A  15-year-old  boy  might  find  summer  work 
in  delivering,  sales,  packing  or  stock  han- 
dling, caddylng.  or  car  washing,  or  in  farm 
work. 

The  older  girls  and  boys  have  a  wider 
variety  of  choices — office  work,  resort  em- 
ployment, assisting  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
factory  Jobs. 

One  field  that  should  be  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated by  young  people  U  service  with 
the  government — Federal.  State,  or  local 
Here's  a  unique  opportunity  for  service  to 
all  of  society. 

All  of  the  Jobs  ILsted  with  the  employment 
service  are  legally  permissible  for  young  peo- 
ple under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — 
an  Important  point  to  consider.  In  most 
communities,  work  permits  are  required  be- 
fore a  young  person  can  be  put  on  the  payroll. 

Once  you  land  your  summer  Job,  don't  con- 
sider it  merely  a  source  of  Income  and  wel- 
come spending  money.  No  Job  should  exist 
only  for  the  paycheck.  Whether  you  are 
clearing  a  forest  trail,  sucking  dishes,  wait- 
ing on  customers,  marking  stock  in  a  market, 
waiting  on  tables,  pumping  gas  or  typing 
business  letters,  the  values  of  work  extend 
far  beyond  the  hourly  rate  and  wage  scale 

The  day  of  the  unskilled  worker  is  over. 
The  new  Jobs  of  the  new  economy  will  re- 
quire   far    wider    educational    and    training 


b«ckgr<^ui.ds  than  lii  the  past — and  they  will 
aUo  demaiid  an  Interest,  a  willingness  to 
undorstand  and  absDrb  that  can  be  learned 
now.  If  you  can  discover  thiit  the  reward 
of  work  Is  far  more  than  monetary,  yotir 
summer  will  l>e  well  spent 

A    SKNSIBI.X    WORD    OF    ADVICE 

A  young  lawyer  oLce  wrote  to  a  wise  pro- 
fessor of  law.  asking  him  bow  he  could  best 
prepare  for  a  successrul  law  career  The  pro- 
fessor replied-  **Forg»t  8t>out  It  and  Instead 
make  yourself  as  w.se  and  learned  as  you 
can  In  many  fields — In  music  and  literature 
and  science.  When  jou  have  done  that,  then 
you  will  be  a  good   lawyer  as  well." 

I  have  always  thoaght  that  excellent  ad- 
vice. The  man  whc  understands  his  Ume 
and  the  great  events  m  many  fields  is  usually 
tne  man  who  is  excellent  In  his  own.  So 
even  though  a  sumrier  Job  may  not  be  an 
immediate  stepping* tone  to  your  eventual 
career  in  life,  it  is  a  window  onto  a  part  of 
life   that  can    be  stusiuUung   and    valuable 

My  best  wishes  to  all  of  you  as  the  summer 
begins— and  good  luck  In  joui  work 


Th«   Freight   Forwarding    Induth-y   and 
Our    Foreign   Trade 

EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or     .N£W      10RK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRL--E>'TATI\'ES 

Thursday    May  18    1961 

Mr  .\NFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  try  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  of  mine 
which  IS  publishetl  in  this  week  s  issue 
of  Brandons  Shipper  and  Forwarder, 
official  weekly  puolication  of  the  New- 
York  Foreign  F:eight  Forwarders  L 
Brokers  Associatic  n.  This  issue  is  de- 
voted to  World  T:ade  Week,  which  be- 
gins on  Monday,  May  22,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  Saturday.  May  27. 

The  title  of  my  irticle  is  "The  Freight 
Forwarding  Indu.'-try  Must  Not  Be  De- 
stroyed "  It  deals  with  the  plipht  of  this 
industry  at  the  pr(.<=ent  time  and  al.so  dis- 
cusses my  bill.  H  R  5562.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  March  14.  1961.  containing 
several  proposals  aiming  to  protect  the 
mdustry  and  our  foreign  trade. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
The    Pkeicht    Forwarding    Industrt    Must 

Not  B»  DrsTROTKD 
(By  Hon.  Victor  L  Aktuso.  ot^ew  Tork) 
When  Preaident  Kennedy  launched  his 
New  Frontier  sever;J  months  ago.  he  called 
on  the  American  people  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  this  new  era.  One  of  these 
frontiers  la  world  trade,  an  area  in  our  na- 
tional life  which  Is  extremely  Import.ant 
not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation,  but 
also  to  its  economic  security  now  and  In  the 
future.  Moreover,  It  Is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  the  political  strength 
of  our  allies  In  the  :'ree  world. 

International  trale  hns  been  defined  as 
■  the  lifeblood  of  the  free  worlds  economy.  ' 
That  is  very  true,  especially  as  it  concerns 
the  United  SUtes.  Trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  provides  us  with  vital  raw  mate- 
rials for  our  Industry  and  security;  we.  In 
turn,  provide  thoso  countries  with  manu- 
factured goods.  Industrial  products,  farm 
commcxlities,  and  others  which  we  ship 
abroad. 

Let  us  also  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
world  trade  Is  one  of  our  largest  industries. 


It  is  worth  emphaf.zii.g  that  t-'.e  %»aue  of 
US.  goods  marke'.ed  abroad  ajxnuaily  is 
greater  than  that  ,;  c^i-iumer  p-jrciiases  of 
automobiles,  or  the  vix.ue  of  home  construe - 
tlon.  or  of  gross  receipt.s  by  all  our  farmer? 
from  their  crops  of  livestock  The  value  of 
U.S.  exports  is  ab.>ui  equal  tc  that  of  our 
entire  production  of  mineral!,  and  almost  as 
much  as  the  retail  vai^e  of  aii  rlothnig  and 
shoes  purtihased  by  .\menoaii  o,  rts,;mers 
And  one  other  fact:  Sonie  4.5C>0,000  Ameri- 
cans are  employed  In  Industries  associated 
directly  with  our  foreign  trade — or  about 
7  percent  of  the  total  labor  fore*  of  the 
NaUon. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  promotion 
of  wholesome  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  serves  the  t>e6t  interests  uf  our 
country.  Anything  that  will  expand  and 
improve  such  relations  will  simultaneously 
strengthen  otu-  economy  and  our  secxirlty, 
and   as  such   must  l>e  encouraged. 

Naturally,  there  exist  certain  abuses  and 
practices  which  should  be  corrected  This 
Is  •omethmg  for  the  expert-s  to  exanune 
more  closely  I  merely  want  to  dwell  on 
one  particular  subject,  i.e  .  the  forwarding 
industry,  which  Is  of  such  vital  importance 
lo  the  economy  of  New  York  and  \ne  l^j^gc 
shipping   Industry   In   our   greatest    port. 

Freight  brokerage  and  ocean  freight  for- 
warding Is  an  ancient  profession  dating  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  sailing  ves.sel 
When  a  ship  arrived  in  port  It  sought  the  aid 
of  an  Intermediary  to  obtain  cargo  for  the 
ship  and  the  commission  paid  for  this  serv- 
ice t>ecame  known  as  "brokerage  As  In- 
lematlonai  shif>plx^  grew  and  becan.e  more 
complicated,  governments  adopted  tariffs 
and  other  laws  regulating  foreign  trade  and 
•Alpptng  This  required  new  services  for 
both  shipper  arid  carrier 

Tlius.  an  expert  was  needed  to  guioe  ex- 
porters in  their  foreign  iransiictions  a*  »e 
as  to  insure  prompt  dispatch  of  their  ship- 
ments Tlie  forwarder  developed  into  this 
kind  of  an  expert,  serving  l>oih  siiipper  and 
carrier  They  Included  the  cckt  of  the  for- 
warder's services  In  their  rates,  prices  and 
quotations,  the  shipper  paying  a  fee  lo  the 
forwarder  and  the  carrier  paying  a  commis- 
sion or  brokerage.  In  this  way.  the  for- 
warder became  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 
eign commerce. 

This  relauortihlp  between  shipper,  for- 
warder and  carrier  continued  satisfactorily 
and  worked  efBclently  for  many  decades 
prior  to  World  War  n  In  1943.  the  US. 
Maritime  Commission  entered  the  picture, 
and  since  then  there  has  developed  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  gradually  driving  the  forward- 
ing industry  to  the  jxsint  of  bankruptcy. 
In  that  year  the  Maritime  Commission  is- 
sued a  long  questionnaire  to  tlie  forwarders, 
resulting  in  a  court  challenge  of  Uie  Com- 
mission's authority  and  a  ruling  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court  In  1946  that  forwarders 
were  "other  persons  subject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act." 

Now  a  series  of  Investigations  of  New  York 
freight  forwarders  began,  followed  by  suc- 
ceodtng  dockets  and  regulations  rog*trd::it; 
brokerage  and  Its  practices.  Reams  of  testi- 
mony were  accumulated  from  various  per- 
sons directly  concerned  with  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  overwhelming  concensus  was 
Uiat  forwarders  are  essential  to  the  smooth 
flow  of  our  foreign  trade  and  that  both 
shippers  and  carriers  were  willing  to  pay 
for  tlielr  services.  Penally,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  successor  to  the  M;»j-itinie 
Commission.  Issued  in  March  1957.  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  forwarders'  regula- 
tions which  would  ha-.e  rendered  ImjX'Ss.bie 
the  continued  existence  of  the  forwarding 
Industry  and  would  have  seriously  afTected 
the  flow  of  our  foreign   trade. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  storm  of  protest 
arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including 
shippers,  carriers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,  port   authorities,   chambers   of   com- 


merce, export  prou}:»s  and  others  Of  s.  .nie 
tt'.Ki  c<-.n-^^ents  received  by  the  Maritime 
Board,  aii  but  two  condenuied  the  proposed 
reg-alati^iiis  By  this  ume,  the  forwarding 
i.'idustry  realized  the  fut.lity  of  endle.'*  .:-.:- 
gallon  and  turned  to  Congress  Iot  help  to 
avert   Us  tc.ta;   ba:-.'K.rurt<ry 

Bills  were  subsequently  introduced  In 
Cnr.gress  to  license  regulate  and  protect  the 
i:. tercets  <jf  the  forwarders.  One  of  these 
bills  H  R  S382  waf  parsed  ty  the  House 
in  195a  but  Uie  Str.ate  failed  to  act  on  It 
due  to  lack  oi  time  when  the  session  was 
adjourned.  The  legislation  was  reintro- 
duced In  the  next  Congress  and  after  a  long, 
drawn-out  pn.>cesy  b<^Ui  Houses  approved 
the  me.'isure — -but  in  diCerent  vtrsiovis  This 
required  a  c<.>ulerence  to  work  uut  a  com- 
promise, but  again  ad;  'Urnment  Intervened 
and  final  action  did  not  take  place 

Consequently,  on  March  14,  1961.  1  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H  R  5562  contained  the  same 
or  similar  prop-^isals  as  H  R  5068  which  came 
so  close  to  adc  ption  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress Specifically,  my  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

1  It  would  eliminate  certain  abuses  and 
questionable  practices  with  which  the  for- 
wa.-ding  iiidustry   is  being  rh^jged.  notably: 

(a)  The  ■'dummy"  forwarder,  who  is  set 
up  and  controlled  by  an  exporter  &,s  a  means 
for  collecting  the  brokerage  o-impen.^.-itlnn 
from  carriers  The  bill  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  dummy'  fr  warder  by  defii.mg  the 
incepieiident  forwarder  as  a  person  1:»  the 
forwarding  business  'who  is  not  a  shipjser  or 
c-  r-.-iigiiee  or  a  seller  or  purchaser  ol  ship- 
ments •  •  •  nor  direc'^y  or  indirectly  con- 
trols or  IS  controlled  by  such  sh.lpj>er." 
Thus,  licer.siiig  will  be  cor.f.ned  only  t;> 
lnde{>ender.t  '  -rwarders 

(b>  The  collection  of  unearned  brokertice 
Tees  The  bill  specifies  six  types  of  serv.re;- 
wliich  tlie  f  >:-■*  arct^r  v.:uy  perform  !  or  Uiv 
carrier,  and  he  must  pyerfcrm  a  minimum  ol 
three  of  th.ese  services  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  compeixsiition  The  m,iximum  compen- 
sation is  limited  to  5  percent  of  Uie  freight 
cost.  This  should  eliminate  t^:ie  abuses  in 
this  field.  Thie  six  services  are  Stilicltatlon 
of  cargo  for  the  ship:  coordination  of  moving 
the  cargo  to  shipside  preparation  and  proc- 
essing of  the  fH-ean  bill  of  lading:  prepara- 
tion of  dcKk  receipts  or  dehvery  o.-'ders; 
preparation  of  consular  documents  or  export 
declarations,  and  payment  of  ^Jce&ll  Ireight' 
charges  on  such  shipments 

2.  By  requiring  the  forwarder  to  certify 
tlie  services  performed  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving comp>ensation.  the  carrier  will  now 
have  an  adequate  guide  to  proper  brokerage 
fees  and  the  administrative  agency  will  have 
a  strong  weapon  for  prosecution  of  aiy  vio- 
lations. 

3  The  ocean  freight  forwarding  Industry 
would  be  brought  under  strict  but  fair  li- 
censing and  regulation 

4.  The  forwarding  Industry  would  be  freed 
of  the  constant  costs  of  litigation  and  the 
dire  tlireats  to  its  existence. 

5  The  clear  and  unambiguous  language  ol 
the  bUl  makes  it  an  instrument  for  easy  en- 
forcement and  Inexpensive  administration. 

These  changes  and  innovations  are  long 
overdue.  This  is  the  only  and  nios*.  logical 
way  to  save  tliis  Industry  At  a  time  when 
this  country  is  seeking  to  restore  its  economic 
equilibrium  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
industries  or  to  dri\e  them  to  the  edge  of 
b.inkruptcy 

The  ocean  freight  forwarding  industry 
should  be  given  a  lull  i)pp<irti;mty  toi  devote, 
its  time  and  effort  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  commerce  and  as  an  indispensable 
link  between  shippers  and  carriers  Tlie  in- 
terests of  C'UT  Vkorld  trade  and  its  expansion 
In  the  years  ahead  require  it.  At  a  time 
when  both  industry  and  latxjr  in  this  country 
are  complaining  about  the  effect  ol  increased 
imports  on  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
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we  ought   to  encourage  our  exp>ort    trade   to 
e.ery  extent  possible 

I  certitir.ly  will  exert   everv  effort   to  have 
this  beneficuil  legislation  pit^sed 


The  Concern  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
Small    Business — Myth    and    Reality 

EXTENSION   OF   I' EM  ARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OP    PrNNSYiAANIA 

IN  THF,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T/zursdav,  Mau  18.  1961 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
lon!4  time  now  the  fearless  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  hard  at 
work  projecting  an  imaue  of  them.'^elves 
as  the  one  political  party  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  .small  business. 

They  have  pursued  this  through  the 
many  avenues  they  ha'.>'  developed  for 
reaching  the  public  Member.s  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
aresji  are  constantly  at  work  on  this 
ima4e.  building  it  up  The  press,  radio 
and  television  find  that  it  helps  with  the 
E>mocratic  Paity  leaders  to  aid  them  in 
the  projection  of  this  image. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  does  not 
.->top  there.  For  many  years  its  leaders 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  engaged  in 
the  projection  of  the  image  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  the  party  of  big  busi- 
ness. 

As  a  result  of  long  practice  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  develoi>ed 
to  a  fantastic  degree  their  expei-ti.se  in 
this  matter  of  image  projection. 

What  is  the  reality  behind  thr  myth? 

Well,  let  us  look  at  what  the  Demo- 
crats are  doing  to  a  hundred  small  bu.si- 
nessmen  just  down  th^•  .street  from  them 
on  Capitol  Hill.  It  immediately  become.s 
clear  that  the  suppo.sed  concern  of  the 
Dem.ocrats  for  .small  bu.smes.-men  is  only 
a  myth. 

The  Democrats  are  not  even  good 
neighbors. 

Suppose  a  family  mo".  ed  into  the 
house  next  door  to  you.  and.  after  get- 
ting settled  down  began  shortly  there- 
after to  use  the  vast  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  dispos.ses.«  you  and  push  you 
around^ 

You  would  not  like  it,  and  thp  .small 
businessmen  on  Capito!  Hiil  do;i't  like  it 
t'lther 

If  they  art  forced  to  move  from  Capiti.'! 
Hill,  they  lose  their  customers  and  they 
lose  their  means  of  livelihood 

When  they  relocate  .somewhere  else 
they  will  have  to  begin  a  hard  fight  for 
new  customers  and  they  will  have  to  take 
these  customers  away  from  other  busi- 
ne.ssmen.  They  may  never  recover  from 
'■hl.^  enforced  move 

Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol 
Hill,  reports  in  its  current  Mav  17  1961. 
issue  that  Nicholas  DeGiovanru  restau- 
rant owner,  said  he  has  been  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  14  years  and  will  join  any  move- 
ment to  stop  purchase  of  the  block. 

According  to  Roll  Call.  Mr.  DeOiovanni 
added  that  if  the  Gk>vemment  was  really 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  small  busi- 


nesses   It    would   not    be    moving   out   a 
block  of  them. 

This  is  exactly  the  point  I  have  been 
making 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mi  UeGiovanni 
miuht  have  added  that  the  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  v  ould  not  have  called  the 
Attorney  Gene 'al — another  great  cham- 
pion of  small  business — into  the  case  to 
help  throw  their  neighbors  out  of  their 
places  of  busiiiess.  and  their  homes. 

The  Government  should  not  take  over 
property  under  the  powers  of  eminent 
domain  when  it  does  not  even  have  a 
definite  plan  for  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty.    This  is  totalitarianism. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  vast 
powers  of  Go'.ernment  in  this  instance 
to  satisfy  the  whims  of  the  Democrats 
and  theii'  desire  for  wide  open  spaces  is 
to  take  a  long,  long  step  toward  the  kind 
of  governments  with  which  we  are  at 
war  in  Europe  and  A.sia. 

Dave  Ba.ssin.  president  of  the  Capitol 
?Iill  Merchants  As^'.'X^iation.  whose  firm 
would  be  purchased  under  the  Demo- 
cratic move  to  dispos.scss  the  neighlx)r- 
ing  small  biusinessmen.  said,  according 
to  Roll  Call  that  'his  group  will  support 
the  Keari\s  measure  and  anything  els*- 
which  will  allow  them  to  stay  where  they 
are." 

Mv.  Ba,ssin  and  Mr.  DeGiovanni  and 
their  colleagues  among  the  small  busi- 
nessmen on  Capitol  Hill  thus  have  had 
a  personal  experience  with  the  reality 
behind  the  image  of  the  Democratic  con- 
cern for  .small  businessmen 

I  would  judge  that  they  are  experts 
on  what  lies  behind  the  image  which  the 
Democrats  have  been  so  industriously 
building  up  for  so  many  years 

Actually,  the  D«>mnciats  are  no  more 
ill  teres  ted  in  small  busine.ssmen  tlian 
they  are  in  big  busines.smen.  What  they 
are  really  inteiested  in.  and  are  deeply 
committed  to.  is  big  government. 

What  would  it  co.st  them,  actually,  to 
be  L'ood  neighbors?  The  Democrats  like 
to  pride  themselves  on  Ijeing  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  $80 
billion  to  help  businessmen  in  other 
nations  get  back  into  business  and  to 
stay  in  business. 

Here  at  home,  on  Capitol  Hill,  they 
could  not  care  le.s.s. 

For  thp  b-^nefit  of  Dave  Bassin.  and 
Nicholas  DKJiovanni,  let  me  say  that  all 
Democrats  are  not  alike. 

Many  of  tnem  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  plight  of  Ml  Bassin  and  Mr.  De- 
Giovanni  and  their  colleagues. 

But  for  some  strange  reason  all  of 
them  are  silent, 

.■Ml,  that  is.  except  Senator  Sthom 
Thurmond,  of  .South  Carolina,  :A^ho  has 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
hold  up  the  .mpersonal  proce.sses  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  CoriL'.'e.ss  have  .set  in  motion. 

We  have  made  a  vei'y  simple  pi-oposi- 
tion  to  the  Democrats. 

We  have  said  to  them,  look,  why  not 
develop  a  long-range  plan  for  beautify- 
ing the  envii'ons  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building'^ 

We  have  said,  why  not  protect  the 
small  businessmen  of  Capitol  Hill  in  line 
with  the  D''mocratic  statements  which 


have    been    given    such    ..ide    publicity 
through  the  years' 

We  have  said  to  the  Democrats,  why 
not  make  Capitol  Hill  as  beautiful  as 
Williamsburg.  Va.? 

We  have  said,  these  businessmen  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  wonderful  hosts  and 
they  make  constituents  who  come  to 
Capitol  Hill  feel  welcome  These  con- 
stituents are  not  welcomed  by  the  res- 
taurants and  cafeterias  run  by  the  Con- 
gress in  its  own  buildings.  There  the 
signs  plainly  say.  over  and  over  again. 
'For  Members  of  Congress  and  em- 
ployees." 

Where  will  the  constituents  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  go  to  eat  when  the 
.small  businessmen  oij  Capitol  Hill  are 
dispossessed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Democrats  in  the  Coiigress? 

These  aie  the  problems,  or  some  of 
them. 

The  Democrats  seem  to  be  perfectly 
unaware  of  the  great  human  tragedy 
which  they  are  inflicting  on  the  busi- 
nessmen and  residents  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  their  neighlwrs  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  say  to  Dave  Ba.ssin  and 
Nicholas  DeGiovanni.  EX)  Not  Give  Up. 
Hold  on  to  the  businesses  which  you 
have  built  up  through  the  years. 

I  am  confident  that  justice  will  tri- 
umph in  the  end 

Take  your  ca.se  to  the  American  p»<)- 
ple.  Take  it  to  the  voters  who  elected 
the   Democratic   Members   of   Congre.ss 

The  voters  will  undoubtedly  lespond. 
for  they  believe  in  fairplay.  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  win. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  you  mobilize 
support  for  the  bills  which  Senator 
.Strom  THtfRMOND  and  I  have  introduced. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  Roll  Call,  and  the  text  of 
the  bills  which  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  I  have  sponsored: 

I  Prom  the  Roll  Call.  Majr  17.  1961 1 
Hii-L  Mkkchants  Fight  Anew  in  100  Block 

Merchants  in  a  block  to  be  leveled  tor 
Capttol  Hill  expansion  are  launching  a  new. 
two-pronged  attack  at  the  Government  take- 
over. 

One  phase  U  a  bill  Introduced  by  Repre- 
.sentatlve  Camioli.  D  Keakns.  of  Pennsyl* 
vania,  which  would  prevent  expenditure*  of 
funds  for  purchase  or  demoUUor  of  build- 
ings in  the  Capitol  area  without  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development,  preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  area 

The  bin.  If  approved,  would  block  eminent 
domain  proceedings  for  the  purchase  of  the 
block,  which  Is  bounded  by  Independence 
Avenue,  Klrst.  C,  and  Second  Street*.  SE. 
There  Is  no  specific  proposal  for  the  use  of 
the  property. 

The  merchants  are  also  planning  a  private 
bill  which  wovUd  be  tacked  onto  the  appro- 
priations bill.  It  would  authorize  payments 
to  them  In  addition  to  funds  for  the  physical 
value  of  their  property. 

Several  Representatives  are  looking  over 
the  measure  for  possible  six>n.sorshlp.  It 
would  reimburse  owners  for  Intangible 
good  will  values  of  their  locations  In  the 
event  the  Kearns  bill  dies  and  they  must 
move  out 

The  private  bill  will  substitute  for  another 
bill  which  had  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Cleveland  M  Bailet.  of  West 
Vlrglnlfl.  reimbursing  the  owners  for  In- 
tanglbll^  values  Word  leaked  out  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  the  bill  could 


not  be  adopted  since  it  would  set  a  costly 
precedent.       ^ 

The  Kearns  bill  will  probably  be  bounced 
since  proceedings  ar»  already  well  underway 
to  buv  the  property 

Under  an  order  o!  the  US  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  residents  must 
vacate  by  August  1  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments must  vacf  te  by  March   1,  1962 

Dave  Bassin.  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Merchants  Assoclatltm.  whose  firm  would  be 
purchased  under  the  Government's  move, 
said  his  group  will  sipport  the  Kearns  meas- 
ure "and  anything  else"  which  will  allow 
them  to  stay  where  they  are 

Nicholas  DeGlovhnnl,  restaurant  owner 
preparing  to  open  ;i  new  addition,  said  he 
has  been  on  Caplt<.l  Hill  for  14  years  and 
will  Join  any  movement  to  stop  purchase  of 
the  block 

DeGiovanni  said  he  hoped  the  Kearns  bill 
will  revive  Interest,  and  "maybe  someone 
will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  •"  He  said 
Speaker  Sam  Ravbcrn  has  said  he  needs 
room  to  breathe."  but  "If  he  doe*  he  should 
go  back  to  Texas  " 

The  restaurant  owner  added  that  if  the 
Government  was  really  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  small  businesses  It  wouldn't  be 
moving  out  a  block  of  them 

Representative  Kka«N8  told  Roll  Call  that 
the  Government  should  not  try  to  take  over 
the  property  when  It  doesn't  even  have  a 
definite  plan  for  Its  use. 


H  R  6893 
A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  tiie  home  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  and  to  protect  the  homes 
of  residents  and  the  businesses  and  good 
will  of  the  small  ousinessmen  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Unlt««d  States  Capitol  Build- 
ing 

Be  tt  ertacted  by  the  Senmte  and  House  of 
Re  prrxent  at  tie.1  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrt'ss  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1946  (DC.  Code  5-706 1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following 

••(J)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  preservation,  and  maintenance  as  a 
shrine,  of  the  former  home  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  board  consisting  of  the 
conductor  of  the  i^and  of  the  United  Stales 
Army,  the  conductor  of  the  band  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  conductor  of  the 
band  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
and  the  conductor  of  the  band  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  ex  officio,  plus  Ten  addi- 
tional Individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  shall  icqulre  the  home  of  John 
Philip  Soiisa  at  318  Independence  A\-enue, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  sh.^ll  pre- 
serve and  maintain  such  home  as  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  as  a  museum 
for  the  preservation  of  memorabilia  of  John 
Philip  Sousa. 

"(2 1  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  board 
U  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  funds, 
services,  and  prop«-rty,  and  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide fundralsing  campaign.  All  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
upon  request  mad<;  by  the  board,  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  board  all  memorabilia  of  John 
Philip  Sousa  in  'he  custody  or  control  of 
such  departments  and  agencies. 

'(3»  Members  of  the  board  shall  serve 
without  compens.itlon  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  they  sh:ill  be  reimbursed  for  their 
expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence  while  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  board.  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

"(kt  Until  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
prepared  for   the   proper  de\e!opment,   pres- 


ervation and  Improvement  of  the  physi- 
cal environs  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building  and  the  surrounding  complex  of 
Federal  buildings,  including  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
no  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  acqulsi- 
ton  of  real  profjerty  or  for  the  ptirchase  or 
demolition  of  existing  buildings  located  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building  and  the  surroundng  complex  of 
Federal  buldings." 


HR  6134 
A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  or  restoration  of  housing 
and  certain  other  structures  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla,  where  such  housing  or 
other  structures  are  not  substandard  or 
can  be  restored  to  g>^od  condition,  and 
for  other  purpKJses 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrr.^s  nstembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945  (District  of  Colvimbia 
Code  5-706 »  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(J  I  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  (li  housing  (including  struc- 
tures of  historic  or  general  significance) 
which  is  not  substandard  in  any  project 
area  shall  be  preserved  and  shall  not  be  de- 
molished or  included  in  the  acquisition  and 
assembling  by  the  Agency  of  the  real  prop- 
erty in  such  area,  and  (2i  the  owner  of  any 
substandard  houFing  ( including  structures 
or  sites  of  historic  or  general  significance!  in 
the  project  area  which  can  be  rehabilitated 
or  restored  to  good  condition  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  Agency  to  un- 
dertake and  carry  out  such  rehabilitation 
or  restoration,  and  such  housing  (or  struc- 
tures or  sites)  shall  not  be  demolished  or 
Included  in  the  acquisition  and  assembling 
by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property  in  such 
area  unless  such  owner,  after  having  had 
a  reasonable  time  following  notification  by 
the  Agency  to  complete  such  rehabilitation 
or  restoration,  hris  failed  to  do  so:  and  in  the 
case  of  any  such  failure  the  Agency,  after 
acquiring  such  housing  (or  structures  or 
sites)  shall  Itself  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation or  restoration  thereof  whenever  it  de- 
termines that  such  rehabilitation  or  restora- 
tion is  desirable  or  appropriate 

"(k)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Senate  and  two  members  of  such  com- 
mltt.ee  appointed  by  the  chairman:  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  two  members  of  such  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman:  the  Librarian  of 
Congress;  "the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States:  and  eleven  distinguished  cultural 
leaders  from  the  fields  of  architecture,  his- 
torv  of  archlt.ecture,  landscape  architecture, 
and  the  other  arts  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: which  shall  study,  develop,  and  on  or 
before  February  15,  1962.  recommend  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
proper  development,  preservation,  and  im- 
provement of  the  physical  environs  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  the  sur- 
rounding complex  of  Federal  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Until  such 
recommendations  have  been  stibmitted  to 
the  Congress,  no  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or  for 
the  purchase  or  demolition  of  existing  build- 
ings lcx:ated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building  and  the  surrounding 
complex  of  Federal  Buildings. 

"(1)  Tl^e  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  separately  or  jointly, 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  following  matters  as 
they  relate  to  the  Agency  and  to  the  per- 
formance by  the  Agency  of  its  functions  un- 
der this  Act : 

"(1)  Methods  of  appraisal  and  land  dis- 
poeltion  procedures  and  contracts: 

■■{21  Compliance  with  this  Act  in  the  de- 
velopment of  project  plans; 

"(31  Reduction  of  project  (»st  by  empha- 
sis on  rehabilitation; 

"(4)  Propriety  of  excessive  credit  for  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

"(5)  Public  interest  versus  negotiation 
with  single  developers; 

■■(6)  E^stablishment  of  sound  accounting 
and  financial  practices; 

■■(7)  Lack  of  provision  for  privately  built 
middle-income  housing: 

■  (8)  Relocation  procedures  as  they  relate 
to  displaced  persons  and  businessmen,  with 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen; 

"(9 1  Adequacy  of  opportunities  afforded 
local  contractors  and  redevelopers  to  partic- 
ipate In  renewal   project? 

■■(10)  Problems  of  undue  delays  in  re- 
storing neighborhoods  to  viable  condition  so 
as  to  produce  both  business  and  Individual 
tax  revenues  for  local  government:   and 

"(111  Such  other  matters  as  are  related 
to  the  expeditious  and  efficient  restoration 
of  neighborhoods  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Federal  and  local  laws. 
Each  such  committee  shall  report  to  It* 
respective  House  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  the  re:5ult6  of  the  investigation  and 
study  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable." 


S.  1681 
A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colu  nbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  o  provide  for 
the  preservation  or  restoration  of  housing 
and  certain  other  structures  ir.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  such  housing  or  othT 
structures  are  not  substandard  or  can  be 
restored  to  gcxxi  condition,  and  for  other 
pxirposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sefiate  and  Hou.^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945  (District  of  Columbia 
Code  5-706)  is  am.ended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections 
"(J)  Nofwithstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  (11  housing  (Including  struc- 
tures of  historic  or  general  significance) 
which  is  not  substandard  in  any  project  area 
shall  be  preserved  and  shall  not  be  demol- 
ished or  included  in  the  acquisition  and 
assembling  by  the  Agency  of  the  real  prop- 
erty in  stich  area;  and  (21  the  owner  of 
any  substandard  housing  (Including  struc- 
tures or  sites  of  historic  or  general  signif- 
icance) in  the  project  area  which  can  be 
rehabilitated  or  restored  to  good  condition 
shall  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
Agency  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  re- 
habilitation or  restoration,  and  such  housing 
(or  structures  or  sites)  shall  not  be  demol- 
ished or  included  in  the  acquisition  and 
a.-^'^mbling  by  the  Agency  of  the  real  prop- 
erty in  such  area  unless  such  owner,  after 
having  had  a  reasonable  time  following 
notification  by  the  Agency  to  complete  such 
rehabilitation  or  restoration,  has  failed  to 
do  so;  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  failure 
the  Agency,  after  acquiring  such  housing 
(or  suuctures  or  sites)  shall  itself  provided 
for  the  rehabilitation  or  restoration  thereof 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  rehabilita- 
tion or  restoration  is  desirable  or  appropriate, 
"(k)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Cdm- 
mission,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on   the   District  of  Columbia   of 
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the  Senate  and  two  members  of  svich  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  two  members  of  such  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman;  the  Librarian  of 
Congress;  the  Chief  Justice  -f  the  United 
States;  and  eleven  distinguished  cuUur:i; 
leaders  from  the  fields  of  architecture,  his- 
tory of  architecture,  landscape  architecturp 
and  the  other  arts  appointed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent; which  shall  study  develop  ar-.d  on 
or  before  February  15  1962,  recon-imended 
to  the  Congress  a  compreh*-nsive  p;.i!i  for 
the  proper  development,  preservation,  and 
m-iprovement  of  the  phvsici'.  environ.s  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  the 
surrounding  complex  of  Federul  buildings, 
including  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, tihe  Li-tarary  of  C-ongress.  and  t'ae  Uruted 
States  Supreme  Court  Until  such  recom- 
mendations have  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
acquisition   of  reiU    property  or   for   the    pur- 


chase or  deniolition  of  existing  buildings 
located  m  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Building  and  the  surrounding  com- 
plex of    Feder.il    buildings 

"(li  The  C  munittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
^n  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  separately  or  Jointly 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  .study  of  the  following  matters 
as  they  relate  to  the  Agency  and  to  the  per- 
formance by  the  Agency  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act: 

"(1)  Methods  of  appraisal  and  land  dis- 
position  procedures   and   contracts; 

•'(2)  Compliance  with  this  Act  In  the 
development  of  pro  ect  plans; 

•'(3)  Reduction  of  project  cost  by  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitation; 

"(4)  Propriety  of  excessive  credit  for  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

•'(5)  Public  Interest  verrus  negotiation 
with  single  developers; 


SENATE 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  tb.e  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  gracious  Father,  hushing  our 
thoughts  to  silence  may  we  find  Thee 
moving  upon  our  minds  h'.sher  than  our 
highest  thought  yet  nearer  to  us  than 
our  very  selves.  Before  the  toil  of  a  new- 
day  opens  for  these  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  would  lay  before  Thee  the  medi- 
tations of  our  heart.^  may  they  be  ac- 
ceptable in  Thy  sight  ^ 

Prepare  us  for  thp  solemn  rc'le  com- 
mitted to  our  fallible  hands  in  this  ap- 
palling day.  with  its  vast  issues  that  con- 
cern not  only  our  own  dear  land,  but  all 
the  continents  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Make  us  ministers  of  that  healing  love 
which  will  not  halt  its  growing  .sway  un- 
til it  joins  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  and  peoples  into  one  great  fra- 
ternity of  mutual  service,  including  the 
least  and  the  last  of  Thy  children. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thur.sday, 
May  18,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TTIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  610i  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  by  providirs  for  the 
establishment  of  a  US  Travel  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concur;  pnce  of  the  Senate 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iHR.  3279*  to 
increase  the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and 
for  other  puiposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  RELERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3279)  to  increase  the 
maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Past 
Office  and  Civil  Service 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVK  S FUSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  various 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

Th»  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By    Mr    EA.STLAND,  from  the   Committee 

ui\  the  Judiriary. 

R  Ben  Hosier,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

E:il3  Mayletr.  of  L'tah,  Ui  be  US.  marshal 
f  *  the  d:--.*rlc-  ryt  Utah,  and 

William  M  Pirker.  Jr  .  of  .Mabama.  to  be 
U  S  iT-.i-rsha;  I'tr  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bam .%. 


"(6)  Establibhmetit  of  sound  accounting 
and  financial  practices; 

"(7)  Lack  of  provision  for  privately  built 
middle-Income  housing; 

18)  Relocation  procedures  as  they  relate 
to  displaced  persons  and  businessmen,  with 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen; 

•■(9)  Adequacy  of  opportunities  afforded 
local  contractors  and  redevelopers  to  partic- 
ipate In  renewal  projects; 

•  (10)  Problems  of  undue  delays  In  re- 
storing neighborhoods  to  viable  condition 
so  as  to  produce  both  bitslness  and  Individ- 
ual tax   revenues   for  local  government;    and 

"(111  Such  other  matters  as  are  related 
to  the  expeditious  and  efficient  restoration 
of  neighborhoods  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Federal  and  local  laws. 

"Each  such  committee  shall  report  to  Its 
House  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  and  study  tt>- 
gether  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable." 


By  Mr  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Elmer  W  Dlsspayne,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  dlsuict  of 
Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  RepoiU. " 


DEPAR  i  .V.h  N  1  v)F  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  H.  Rubel  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Paul  R.  Ignatius  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pi  o  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  A.  McDermott  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  John  W.  Crumpacker 
to  t>e  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  in  the  Department  of  the  Nav)-. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The   Chief   Clerk   proceeded    to   read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr.    President,   I 

ask   that   the  normnations  in  the  Navy 
be  confirmed   en   bloc. 


\ 


The  PRESIDIINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Navy  are  confiimed  en  bloc. 


U.S.   AHMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the   U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIKI.n.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  US. 
Army  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDI:NT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION 
OF  MAJ  GEN  WALTER  K  WILSON. 
JR  .  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  THE  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate  con- 
firmed unanimously  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Waiver  K  Wilson,  Jr.,  as  the 
new  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers. 

I  congratulate  the  Seriate  for  this  ac- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  President  for 
the  excellent  s<?lection,  and  I  congratu- 
late General  Wilson  on  the  promotion 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Gen- 
eral Wilson  through  the  years.  His 
record  of  achuvement  for  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  for  the  Nation  has  been  one 
of  outstanding  quality  and  noteworthy 
accomplishmer  t 

During  the  time  General  Wilson 
served  as  district  engineer  at  Mobile, 
which  has  juiisdiction  of  all  engineer 
projects  in  a  large  area  of  eastern  Mis- 
sissippi, I  obs?rved  his  work  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  hi."^  ability  to 
turn  out  first-class  performance. 

Moreover,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  Greneral  \Vilson  in  action  as  the 
engineer  office-  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  our  vast  American  airbases 
in  French  Morocco  where  he  did  an 
outstanding  job. 

During  Word  War  II.  he  sen'ed  as 
division  enginrer  of  the  Mediterranean 
Division  at  Casablanca,  and  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. General  V/ilson's  professional  com- 
petence gave  nim  a  record  of  steady 
promotions  culminating  in  the  new  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  to  which  he  was 
promoted  toda>- 


US.   AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  in  the  US.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  be  confirmed  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED      ON      THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk,  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 


Cori>s;  in  the  Army;  and  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  the  routine 
nominations  on  the  Secretai-y  s  desk,  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  in  the 
Army:  and  in  the  Air  Force,  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  all  nominations  confirmed 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  noti- 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P:-esident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc>;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temix>re  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Weifare  and  Pension  Plans  DrscLOSviu: 
Act  Amendments  of  1961 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to 
provide  certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers* ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Latwr  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Report  on   Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  n  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  1961  (with  an  accomf>anylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Bf.nking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Ai»plications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Commcni- 
cations  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washirgton,  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  March  31. 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  rejxrt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on   Review  or  Sexextteo  Operations 
OF  Department  op  Highways  and  Traffic. 
District  of  Columbia  Gover.nment 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  opera- 
tions of  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
fic. District  of  Columbia  Government,  dated 
May    1961    (with   an   accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

REOOCNrriON   of   Centennial   of  Establish- 
ment OF  Department  of  Agriclltltie 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORL^LS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint    resolution   of    the   Legislature   of 
the   State   of   California:    to  the   Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colvimbla: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  40 

•Joint     resolution     relative     to     relocating 
California  Avenue  in  Washington,  DC. 

"Whereas  various  streets  in  our  Nation's 
capital  are  named  after  the  States  of  the 
Union;    and 

"Whereas  the  street  named  for  California 
IS  only  one  block  long  in  a  remote  area;  and 

Whereas  California  is  the  second  most 
populous  State  in  the  Union  and.  ae  such. 
deserves  a  larger  and  more  prominently 
located  street  named  after  it:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect  - 
fully  memorializes  Congress  that  an  ap- 
propriate street  be  named  for  the  great  State 
of  California  and  that  the  renaming  of  15th 
Street  between  K  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue  be  considered  for  this  purpose:  and 
be  It  further 

"Ra^olved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  tc  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  t.he  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  each  Senator  and  P.epresenta- 
tive  trom  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CallfcM-nla;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolujion  43 

"Join;,  resolution  relative  to  construction  of 

the  Mammoth  Pass  Road 

"Whereas  a  Mammoth  Pass  Road  would  be 
of  great  significance  not  only  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  two  areas  which  would  thus 
be  Joined  by  a  direct  route  but  also  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  by  providing  access 
to  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at  Haw- 
thorne, Nev  .  and  other  areas  In  Nevada 
strategic    to  the   defen.se   of   California:    and 

'Vrt\ere&s  Pederal-ald  Secondary  Highway 
No.  962  in  California  \s  a  partially  con- 
structed county  travel  way  directly  connect- 
ing the  road  systems  of  two  important 
counties  of  this  State  otherwise  connected 
only  by  long  and  circuitous  travelway.^. 
through  several  other  counties:  and 

"Whereas  over  the  last  several  years  both 
counties  directly  concerned  have  expended 
and  are  continuing  to  exp>end  reasonable 
portions  of  the  funds  available  to  them  for 
county  road  and  highway  purposes  upon 
the  improvement  to  presently  required  high- 
way standards  of  the  county  approach  con- 
nections to  this  Federal-aid  secondary  high- 
way unit:  and 

"Whereas  said  connection  is  presently  de- 
sirable for  vehicular  movements  but  funds 
now  available  and  becoming  available  for 
construction  work  on  Federal-aid  Secondary 
Highway  No.  962  are  so  limited  that  the 
completion  thereof  will  be  delayed  for  a 
great  number  of  years;  and 

"Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  the  en- 
tire proposed  connecting  system  between  the 
two  counties  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
United  States  national  forests:   and 

"Whereas  the  inclusion  of  this  portion  of 
the  entire  routing  In  the  Forest  Highway 
Sj'stem  will  make  additional  funds  for  con- 
struction available  and  materially  accelerate 
the  date  of  completion;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of    California    in    1955    by    joint    resolution 
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requestixl  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
struct this  route  In  Its  entirety  as  a  national 
defense  highway;  and 

"Whereas  the  completion  r.f  this  inter- 
county  unit  will  complete  and  make  avail- 
able for  Immediate  use  an  additional  inter- 
state way  of  travel  matertaUy  shortening 
Che  Interstate  travel  distances  to  -substantial 
portions  of  California  and  also  remove  traf- 
fic from  other  presently  cor.ges-ed  interstate 
roads  and  highways:  and 

•Whereas.  Pederal-aid  Setoi.dary  Highway 
No.  962  will  meet  the  criteria  of  a  forest 
highway  In  the  following  respects  in  that  it 
will: 

"1.  Be  a  principal  road  Into  ?nd  through 
national  forests; 

•■2.  Be  of  natlon-^'ide  significance  for 
transportation,  deveicpment  of  natural  re- 
sources, national  spcunty  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people: 

•■3  Serve  8is  a  ma;or  artery  for  Interstate 
traffic  and  statewide  travel: 

•  4.  Provide  a  link  in  the  principal  high- 
ways Important  to  national  defense  and 
popuJaUon  dispersion: 

"5  Carry  traffic  to  and  from  tributary 
forest  development  roads  and  trails:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  thp  Se-ia^r  -j-M  A.^tembly  of 
r';e  State  of  Cali-omm.  junitly.  That  the 
President  and  the  C<iiigress  of  the  United 
State.s  and  the  U  S  Bureau  cf  Public  Roads 
are  re6f)ectfully  requested  to  forthwith  place 
m  the  US  Forest  Highway  System  that  por- 
':op.  ol  California  Federal-aid  Secondary 
Higliwav  No.  962  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  national  forests, 
and  the  Legislature  wf  the  State  of  Califor- 
:.-.a  expresses  by  wiy  of  th^s  resolution  Its 
des.re  that  the  Mammoth  Pass  Road  be  con- 
structed and  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  is  advi.'=;ed  that  the  legisla- 
ture finds  there  is  a  public  ;iecesslty  for  the 
Inclusion  of  this  mad  In  the  US.  Forest 
Highway  System:    and    be   It   further 

Rf-^'olved.  That  the  "secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate shall  transmit  copies  ol  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Bure.ai  wi  Public  Roads. 
United  States  Departniei.t  oi  Commerce. 
and  to  each  Senaf-r  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

"House  Joint  Resolution  45 
"House  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  old  age  assistance  laws  in  order  to  per- 
mit individuals  receiving  old  age  assist- 
ance to  earn  extra  compensation  without 
being  penalised  * 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  be- 
lieves that  It  would  be  a  wise  enactment 
of  legislation  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  provide  that  individuals  re- 
ceiving old  a^^e  assistance  payments  might 
earn  at  least  thirty  dollars  ($30)  per  month 
without  that  sum  being  considered  a  resource 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  old  age 
a.'-sirtance  grant 

"It  la  believed  that  this  would  encourage 
a  measure  of  self-support  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  of  old  age  assistance. 

■  The  Federal  law  now  requires  that  all 
regular  earnings  of  an  old  age  assistance 
recipient  must  be  reported  by  him  and  de- 
ducted from  his  old  age  assistance  grant. 

"Yet  old  age  assistance  grants  are  very 
small  and  some  supplementation  by  earnings 
would  be  e.xtremely  helpful. 

"Many  old  age  assistance  recipients  may 
not  b«*  able  to  hold  down  permanent  em- 
ployment, but  some  may  be  able  to  earn  a 
little  bv  odd  Jobs  The  recommended  change 
In  the  law  would  encourage  them  to  do  so. 


"There  Is  a  Federid  precedent  for  such  a 
change  In  the  law  because  the  piibllc  assist- 
ance law  for  the  blind  now  permits  all  earn- 
ings tip  to  eigh'v-flve  dollars  ( *85 1  a  mf>nth 
to  be  disregarded  m  determining  need  for 
such  assistance. 

"The  amount  of  money  Involved  for  Mary- 
land in  the  proposed  change  of  the  old  age 
assistance  law  would  not  be  large. 

"A  study  of  the  9.662  old  age  assistance 
recipients  of  the  State  of  Maryland  showed 
that  during  the  month  of  September  1960 
only  123  reported  having  earnings.  The  total 
earnlnc^s  amounted  to  only  $1,727  for  the 
month  of  Spptemtwr.  Accordingly,  though 
the  amount  of  money  involved  is  small,  it 
would  be  of  genuine  help  to  those  who  could 
do  some  work.  That  is.  it  would  encourage 
a  measure  of  self-support  and  eliminate 
some   hardship:    Now    therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the  old  age 
assistance  laws  to  provide  that  an  individual 
receiving  grants  under  this  program  might 
earn  at  least  $30  per  m.onth  without  that 
sum  being  considered  a  resource  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  old  age  assistance 
grant;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  secreUry  of  sUte  of 
Maryland  be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  Member  of  Maryland  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  approve 
the  proposed  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Hawaii.  State  of 
Hawaii,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  public  school  con- 
rtructlon  :  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
By  Mr  KERR: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  549 
"Concurrent  resolution  expressing  commen- 
dation for  sponsors  of  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space  at 
Tulsa,  Okla..  Friday,  May  26.  and  Satur- 
day. May  27.  1961:  directing  distribution 
of  resolution. 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
city  of  Tulsa  have  been  signally  honored 
by  having  been  selected  as  the  locale  for  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Space  to  be  held  May  26  and  27  1961: 
and 

"Whereas  the  top  minds  and  leaders  In 
the  Internationally  Important  field  of  space 
exploration — from  Government,  from  indus- 
try, and  from  the  professions — will  convene 
In  this  Conference  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
probing  the  infinite  poFsibllitles  of  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space;  and 

"Whereas  a  number  of  prominent  Okla- 
homans.  especially  including  the  senior  Sen- 
ator, the  Honorable  Robert  8.  Kerr,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Senate  Aeroiaautlcal  and 
Space  Science  Committee,  and  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Webb.  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  will 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Conference;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Washington.  DC.  and 
the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  spon- 
soring the  Conference  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
of  America,  the  Aerospace  Mtdical  Asso- 
ciation,  the  American   Astronautics  Society, 


the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences, 
the  American  Rocket  Society,  the  Electronic 
Industries  A'soclatlon,  the  Frontiers  of 
Science  Foundation  of  Oklahoma.  Inc  .  and 
the  Institute  of  the  Aerospace  Sciences;  and 
•Whereas  the  2-day  Conference  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  exhibition  for  all  Okla- 
homans  and  for  citizens  of  surrounding 
States  of  the  very  latest  InformaUon  and 
equipment  with  which  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Admuiistrallon  la  conduct- 
ing significant  research  probes,  both  manned 
and  instrumented.  In  space  lor  peaceful  pur- 
poBe&:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Re wived  by  the  llouxe  of  Rcpresentatirex 
of  the  28th  Oklahoma  Legislature  {the  sen- 
ate cx)nc\irring  therein].  That  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration .  Hon 
James  E.  Webb,  Administrator;  the  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  D  J.  Tuepker.  pres- 
ident; and  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space.  Harold  C.  Stuart, 
general  chairman,  he  and  they  are  hereby 
commended  for  providing  this  opportunity 
to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  the  citizens 
of  the  NaUon.  and  the  citizens  of  the  world 
to  study  peaceful  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology; and  be  it  further 

•Re.tolved.  That  the  people  of  Oklahoma, 
through  their  represenUtlves.  in  this  28th 
sesrlon  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  do 
salute,  supp'irt,  arul  pledge  themselves  to 
take  part  In  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space;  and  be  It  further 
■  ResrHved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  or  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Romjit  S.  Kerb.  Senate 
Offl-e  Building.  Washington.  DC.  Mr.  James 
E.  Webb.  Administrator.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  1329  18th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC:  and  Mr  D 
J.  TxiepkT.  president.  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  816  South  B.ston.  Tulsa,  Okla.  ' 


APPROPRIATIONS  FX3R  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  ADDITIONAL  B^52  BOMB- 
ERS—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President.  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference  a  ips- 
olution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  city  of  Wichita,  Kans  ,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional B-52  bombers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Rdcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  Lo  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Relative  to  the  I»ioduction  or 

THE  B-52  AT  the  Boeing  Co..  in  Wichita. 

Kans 

Whereas  the  sole  production  of  the  B-52 
manned  bomber  Is  In  Boeing,  Wichita,  and 
the  present  contract  therefore  expires  at 
the  end  of  1962,  and  the  production  of  the 
B-51  Is  In  a  Government-owned  facility  In 
which  the  peak  employment  Involved  was 
approximately  40,000,  and  now  Is  approxi- 
mately 20.000;  and 

Wheres«  the  B-52  manned  bomber  will 
remain  the  mainstay  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  of  which  McConnell  Air  Force 
Base  Is  an  Integral  part,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  other  manned  aircraft  or  missiles 
reach    the    operational    stage;    and 

Whereas  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  added  $337 
million  for  additional  B-52  and  other 
manned  bomber  production  and  this  amount 
is  In  addition  to  the  administration's  budget 
request,  and  which  amount  was  added  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  the  de- 
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fense  authorization  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  has  added  $525  million  to  its 
separate  bill  for  which  the  authorization 
language  in  the  bill  specifies  production  of 
the  B  62  and  other  manned  bombers  and 
which  defense  authorization  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  15,  1961;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire central  ELansas  area  Is  related  directly  to 
the  continuance  of  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment at  Boeing  Wichita:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  pledge  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  city  to  assist 
members  of  tlie  Kansas  congressional  dele- 
gation In  their  efforts  U>  secure  appropria- 
tions for  the  additional  B-52  production  as 
presently  authorized  and  do  hereby  request 
the  mayor  to  furnish  all  members  of  the 
Kansas  delegation  in  Congress  a  certified 
copy   of    this   resolution. 

Adopted  at  Wichita.  Kans  .  this  16th  day 
oX  May  1961. 

HEKBEJtT  P.  UNDSLET. 

Mui/or. 

Attest: 

C  H  Funk. 

Ctty  Clerk. 


purposes,  repo!  led  by  Mr  Sparkman. 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  was  read  twice  by  iUs  title,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRU  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments 

S.  1342  A  bill  to  provide  that  participation 
by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  under  section  503  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  279) 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  irom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1877.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified 
trxist  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954   iRept    No    280) 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961  REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTFE^INDIVIDUAL  AND 
SLTPPI.EMENTAI.   VIEWS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  report  an  original  bill  lo  assist 
in  thp  provLsior.  of  housing  for  moderate 
and  low  income  families,  to  promote  or- 
derly urban  development,  and  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  othe.'-  purpo&os,  ^ji^  I  .submit 
a  report  <No.  281  thereon."  I  ask  Uiat 
the  report  be  printed,  together  x^nth  the 
individual  views  of  Senators  Javits, 
Beall,  and  Robertson,  and  the  supple- 
mental views  of  Senators  Capehart  and 
Bennett. 

The  PRESIDENT  piu  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and  the  report 
will  be  printed.  a.s  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from   Alabama 

The  bill  *S.  1922  <  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal. 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
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BILLS 


AND  JOINT   RE.^OLUriON 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  COTTON: 
S  1913.  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual  who 
retired  before  September  1954  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  have  his  benefit  amount  recom- 
puted, without  acquiring  any  additional 
coverage,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dropout 
provisions  In  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridcis)  : 
S  1914.  A  bin  to  amend  the  effective  date 
of  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  86  376  relating 
to.  Inter  alia,  subchapter  S  of  the  1954  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    CHURCH: 
S   1915.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Orsollna 
Clanfione  lallonardo;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
S  1916.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain  air- 
craft may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
oflBcers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S   1917    A    bni    to    amend    the    District   of 
Columbia   Teachers'   Salary   Act   of    1955,    as 
amended; 

S.  1918  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Flremens  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  widows 
and  surviving  children  of  former  members 
of  the  Metropo!lt:in  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
US  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division, 
who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the  service 
of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the  elec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments:  and 

S.  1919  A  bill  to  establl.'^h  workmen's 
compensation  for  the  District  if  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S  1920  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  jMrovlde  for  payment 
uf  unused  conipensatory  time  earned  by 
deceased  postal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   YOUNG  oi  North  Dakota: 
S.  1921.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Chan; 
to  the  Commltt.ee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SP.^RKM.^N 
S    1922    A  bill  to  a.sslst   In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and   low  income  fam- 
ilies, to  promote  orderly  url>an  development, 
and    extend    and    amend    laws    relating    to 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  fa- 
cilities,   and   for   other    purjxsses:    jViaced    on 
the  calendar 

(See  Uie  reniaj-ks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when 
he  refxirted  the  above  bill  fn:)m  the  Com- 
m:tt/>e  on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  ap- 
pear tinder  the  beading  Reports  of  Oom- 
mitreee.'j 


By  Mr   HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers  I  : 
S.  1923.   A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Little 
Pass  to  Clearwater  Pass    Fla  ;    vo  the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    MOSS: 
S   1924    A    bill    to   amend    the    Act    of   Au- 
gust 27.   1954   (68  Stat.  868)    with  respect  to 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah, 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr    SMATHERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr    Holland)  : 
S  J  Res.  91    Joint    resolution    to    establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennial  Com- 
mission,   and    for    other    ptirposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  thf  Judiciarv 


RESOLUTION 


CAUTION  AND  DELIBERATION  ON 
APPLICATIONS  FXDR  APPROVAI  OF 
RAILROAD  MERGER.'^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mi'.  METC,«Lr.  Mr.  Morse. 
and  Mr  Mxgnusoni  submii'.ed  a  resolu- 
tion 'S  Res.  150'  un;ing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commussion  to  act  with  ex- 
treme caution  and  full  deliberation  on 
applications  for  approval  of  railroad 
mei-gers  in  order  lo  afford  Congress  time 
to  review  the  problem.^  arising  from  the 
railroad  merger  movement,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submilteKl  by  Mr.  Hcmfhrey. 
which  appears  under  a  .-separate  head- 
ing.! 


MRS 


ORSOLINA  CIANFLONE 
lALLONARDO 


Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  my 
practice  is  to  iTUroduce  few  private  bills, 
and  then  only  when  a  gi-oss  inequity 
seems  to  exist  which  apparently  cannot 
be  .solved  by  administrative  action.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr  President.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
r'    Mrs    Orsolma   Cianflone   lallonai-do. 

Twelve  years  ago,  Mrs.  lallonardo. 
then  a  young  girl,  was  adopted  m  Italy 
by  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  promised  she 
would  be  in  the  United  States  wiihm  6 
months.  Her  adoptive  parents  left  Italy 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  their  new 
daughter  in  a  ver>-  short  time.  She 
never  saw  her  father  again.  Today,  she 
Is  a  woman  with  a  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren— still  waiting  to  come  to  America. 
Her  widowed  mother  in  Lewiston.  Idaho, 
is  still  waiting  to  be  joined  by  her  family. 

Mrs  lallonardo  hai^  made  rx)nLinuin.g. 
strenuous  efforts  to  comply  with  all  ad- 
ministrative requirements;  each  time, 
when  it  seemed  a?  though  her  dream 
would  be  realized,  her  hopes  were  shat- 
tered by  a  newly  discovered  requirement 
or  statutory  interpretation.  The  final 
blow  came  in  May  1960.  In  Febioiary 
1950.  the  lallonardos  were  infomied  by 
the  American  Consulate  General  in 
Naples  Uiey  could  come  to  the  United 
States  within  a  very  short  time.  They 
eagerly  sold  their  possessions,  including 
Mr.  lallonardos  barber  shop,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
trip.  In  May  they  were  informed  by  the 
Consulate  (General  s   office   that   due   to 
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a  clarified  interpretation  of  the  con- 
gressional act  under  which  the  family 
was  to  come  they  were  no  longer  eligible 
for  nonquota  status  and  would  continue 
to  be  registered  under  the  fourth  pref- 
erence portion  of  the  Italian  quota. 
Since  this  portion  of  the  Italian  quota 
is  heavily  oversubscribed,  they  will  en- 
counter a  waiting  period  of  many  years 
before  quota  numbers  become  available 
for  their  use  There  is  no  administra- 
uve  procedure  that  can  hasten  the  is- 
suance of  immigrant  visas  to  the  lal- 
lonardo  family. 

I  share  the  lallonardos  hope  that  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  have 
so  long  delayed  this  family  from  being 
reunited,  may  soon  be  unraveled. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remark.s. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1915'  for  the  relief  of 
Orsolina  Cianflone  lallonardo,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record   as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatti<ei  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Orsolina 
Cianflone  lallonardo  is  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  1959   I  Public  Law  86-363). 


PRACTICES 
COSPONSOR 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  'S. 
1441)  for  the  relief  of  C.lka  Elizabeth  In- 
grova,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judician.- 


EDUCATION     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OF 
1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  am»~-ndments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1021 1  to  authonze  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  b"  printed. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SLTIPLUS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES  TO  AS- 
SIST NEEDY  PERSONS— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  BILL    . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
a.^k  unanimoa>  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pell!  be  added  as  a 
co6pon.sor  on  S  1720.  a  bill  I  introduced 
on  April  27  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  assist  needy  persons  and 
to  promote  economic  development  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  COMPETITIVE 
ACT  —  ADDITIONAL 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott. 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on  my  bill,  S. 
1722.  entitled  the  Fair  Competitive  Prac- 
tices Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  i*    .s   -o  ordered. 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
WASATCH  NATIONAL  FOREST. 
UTAH— ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR 

OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  16.  1961,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Moss  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
iS.  1878)  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett on  May  16,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 
.ANDS.  1084  AND  S.  1176 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  S. 
1084  and  S.  1176,  dealing  with  Govern- 
ment patent  policy,  to  resume  on 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1961. 

The  hearings,  set  for  10:00  a.m..  are 
to  be  held  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  ofiQce  of 
the  Senate  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee,  room  349A, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25. 
DC.  telephone  CA  4-3121  or  Govern- 
ment code  180,  extension  2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefattver].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  the  Senator  from  New 
HampKshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  myself, 
as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
Article  entitled  "Trade  Policy:    A  Strategy 
for  the  Coming  Battle."  written  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  and  published  In  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine of  May  25,  1961. 


WASHINGTON  S  CURRENT  CRIME 
WAVE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  very 
penetrating  and.  in  my  judgment,  ex- 


ceptionally sound  editorial  appearing  In 
this  mornings  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Pushing  the  Panic  Button."  I 
wish  to  read  three  paragraphs  very 
quickly,  and  make  a  very  brief  comment. 

In  the  course  of  the  editorial  it  is 
stated : 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  life  would  be  easier 
for  Chief  Murray  and  hla  men  If  they  could 
arrest  on  suspicion  and  Interrogate  suspects 
at  leisure  in  a  police  station  and  without 
any  Interference  from  lawyers.  But  the 
Founders  of  the  American  Republic  were 
not  bent  upxin  making  a  policeman's  lot  a 
happy  one;  their  aim  waa  to  create  a  free 
society  in  which  men  and  women  could  pur- 
sue their  lawful  concerns  without  fear  of 
police  ofRclousnesa. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Mal- 
lory  case  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  the 
day  Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  it.  It 
was  a  decision  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  arbitrariness 
and  capriciousness  of  police,  unless  we 
place  checks  upon  police  departments 

If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned 
in  this  free  society  it  is  that  we  must 
always  be  on  guard  against  the  arbi- 
trariness of  police.  I  happen  to  be  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  will  always 
vote  to  give  the  police  department  the 
financial  assistance  it  needs  and  the  per- 
sonnel it  needs  in  order  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
let  me  say  to  Chief  Murray  that  I  never 
intend,  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  to 
accede  to  his  request  to  have  the  Mal- 
lory  rule  changed,  so  that  he  can  oper- 
ate the  police  department  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  the  check  which 
the  Mallory  decision  applies  to  him. 

Next,  as  to  the  Durham  rule.  I  am 
quite  surprised  at  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  going  over  into 
the  field  of  jurisprudence,  rather  than 
confining  himself  to  his  duties  of  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

With  respect  to  the  Durham  rule,  the 
editorial  states: 

The  Durham  rule,  which  Chief  Murray 
would  also  like  to  do  away  with,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  Job  of  apprehend- 
ing criminals.  It  concerns  the  Judicial  re- 
sponsibility of  weighing  the  guilt  of  per- 
sons charged  with  crime.  And  it  operates 
to  protect  the  community  by  sending  those 
Judged  insane  to  St.  Elizabeths  until  they 
are  Judged  cured,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
prison  and  letting  them  loose  on  the  com- 
munity uncured  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term. 
Police  energies  devoted  to  fighting  these 
two  court  rules  might  be  better  spent  In 
fighting  criminals  themselves. 

The  Post  is  completely  right,  in  my 
judgment.  The  Durham  decision.  In  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  Insanity,  is  ab- 
solutely sound.  It  is  in  line  with  what 
is  well  known  in  criminology  today.  Let 
me  say  again  that  I  think  Chief  Murray 
ought  to  confine  himself  to  police  duties, 
and  leave  the  matter  of  jurisprudence  to 
the  courts. 

The  editorial  continues: 

In  it^^ltnd.  doctrinaire  InBistence  that 
crime  is^itlrely  a  racial  phenomendn.  the 
commltlfee  at  every  turn  has  Impeded  the 
efforts  til  promote  racial  Integration  which 
alone  can  give  Negroes  a  full  stake  in  the 
community  and  an  enduring  interest  In  up- 
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holding  it*'  mores  In  lt«  stubborn,  primitive 
Insistence  that  more  and  more  savage  pun- 
ishment 18  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
com^munlty  >  outcasts,  the  committee  at 
every  turn  haa  blocked  a  rational  approach 
to  reform  and  relmbllliatlon. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully  that  when 
we  in  the  Congress  do  more  than  merely 
appropriate  money,  it  will  help  us  do 
.somethint;  about  the  low  state  of  living 
that  we  compel  many  thou.sand.s  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
dure. Wc  will  then  be  making  a  more 
cfTectue  attack  on  the  crime  problem  in 
the  Diitnct  of  Columbia  than  by  at- 
tacking the  deci.sion  in  the  Mallory  case. 
When  we  do  something  at)out  minimum 
wages,  when  we  do  .something  about  de- 
cent housing,  when  we  do  something 
about  the  equality  of  work  opportuni- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  shall 
be  making  an  attack  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem that  will  really  produce  some  re- 
sults. 

It  is  eft.sy,  as  the  Post  points  out.  to 
strike  out  in  an  emotional  attitude  at 
the  wave  of  criminahty  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  that  does  not  get  to 
the  root,  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  for  giv- 
ing the  police  department  all  the  sup- 
F>ort  It  needs  to  enlarge  its  personnel 
to  handle  the  cnme  wave,  but  I  say  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
It  should  start  doing  .<;omething  about 
the  basic  causes  of  cnme  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  When  we  start  doing 
something  about  the  cause,  which  is 
basically  economic  and  educational,  then 
we  can  remove  this  danger,  on  a  per- 
manent ba.sls.  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Con- 
.sent  that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pushing  thi  Panic  Button 
There  are  elemeiit.s  of  real  hysteria  In  some 
of  the  reactions  to  Washington's  current 
crime  wave  Thpse  h.we  manifested  them- 
selves In  the  hearings  before  a  House  Dis- 
trict Subcommittee  in  two  ways  first,  by  a 
reckless  readiness  to  throw  a^lde  for  the  sake 
of  safety  the  very  rlglits  which,  under  the 
American  political  theory,  governments  are 
Instituted  to  secure:  and  second,  by  a  focus 
of  attention  upon  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  causes  of  crime  and  upxin  punishment 
rather  than  pre\entlon 

Violence  and  other  serious  crime  in  the 
District  are  unquestionably  alarming  and 
warrant  the  most  thoughtful  concern  of  the 
community  and  Congress  But  the  Chief  of 
Police  makes  the  remedies  seem  altogether 
too  simple  He  wants  Congress  to  overturn 
the  evidentiary  rule  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Mallory  case — a  rule 
which  forbids  the  use  of  confessions  obtained 
as  a  result  of  unlawful  detention.  And  he 
wanta  Congress  to  do  away  with  the  Durham 
rule — a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  an  effort  to  deal  rationally  with  the 
determination  of  Insanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  life  would  be  easier 
for  Chief  Murray  and  his  men  If  they  could 
arrest  on  suspicion  and  Interrogate  suspects 
at  leisure  In  a  p.Uice  .station  and  without 
any  Interference  from  lawyers.  But  the 
Founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  not 


bent  upon  making  a  policeman's  lot  a  happy 
one;  tUelr  aim  was  to  create  a  free  8i>ciciy 
in  which  men  and  women  could  pursue  their 
lawful  concerns  without  fear  uf  police  uffi- 
clousness. 

The  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia  ( and 
In  every  State  of  the  Union)  provides  that 
arrested  persons  must  be  brought  before  a 
Judicial  officer  without  unnecessary  delay 
The  so-called  Mallory  rule  Is  simply  a  Judicial 
device  for  requiring  police  observance  of  th:s 
law.  It  does  no  more  than  keep  the  courts 
from  conniving  with  the  police  In  violating 
the  law.  It  does  not  Impede  law  enforce- 
ment by  lawful  means. 

The  Durham  rule,  which  Chief  Murray 
would  also  like  to  do  away  with  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  Job  of  apprehending 
criminals  It  concerns  the  Judicial  responsi- 
bility of  weighing  the  guilt  of  persons 
cluirged  with  crime.  And  it  operates  to  pro- 
tect the  community  by  sending  those  Judged 
insane  to  St.  Ellzat>eths  until  they  are 
judged  cured.  Instead  of  sending  them  to 
prison  and  letting  them  loose  on  the  com- 
munity unctued  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term 
Police  energies  devoted  to  fighting  these  two 
court  rule*  might  be  better  spent  In  fighting 
criminals  themselves. 

Chief  Murray's  task  has  been  made  Infi- 
nitely more  difficult  by  the  very  District  Com- 
mittee which  now  applauds  his  lamentations. 
If  Congress  had  appropriated  the  funds 
sotight  for  community  needs  over  the  past 
two  decades,  crime  might  have  been  reduced. 
But  the  House  District  Committee  has  time 
and  again  thwarted  efforts  to  provide  a  Juve- 
nile court  and  Juvenile  guidance  facilities 
needed  to  keep  Juvenile  delinquents  frona 
growing  up  into  adult  criminals.  It  has 
thwarted  efforts  to  clear  the  slums  and  im- 
prove the  schools  and  provide  recreation  and 
open  up  Job  c^portunitles.  It  has  even  pre- 
vented intelligent  utilization  of  scarce  i>olice 
manpower  by  Insisting  that  uniformed  oCB- 
cers  check  parking  meters  and  do  clerical 
work  that  oould  l>ettcr  be  done  by  civilians 
In  Its  blind,  doctrinaire  insistence  that 
crime  Is  efftlrely  a  racial  phenomenon,  the 
committee  at  every  turn  has  impeded  the 
efforts  to  promote  racial  integration  which 
alone  can  give  Negroes  a  full  stake  In  the 
community  and  an  enduring  Interest  in  up- 
holding Its  mores  In  Its  stubborn,  primitive 
Insistence  that  more  and  more  .savage  pun- 
ishment is  the  oiUy  way  to  deal  with  the 
community's  outcasts,  the  comnUttee  at 
every  turn  has  blocked  a  rational  approach 
to  reform  and  rehabilitation. 

Apart  from  the  imnaedlate  need  to  coj)e 
with  criminals.  Commissioner  Tobrlner  is 
eternally  right  In  saying  that  it  is  Imperative 
to  deal  with  the  rooU  of  crime — and  that 
tliese  roots  are  to  be  found  in  slums.  In  over- 
crowded schools.  In  denial  of  Job  opF>ortuni- 
tles  because  of  race.  In  neglect  of  children 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  born 
to  parents  who  give  them  neither  love,  nor 
care,  nor  even  sustenance.  The  one  glimmer 
of  reason  In  the  whole  sorry  picture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  decision  yesterday  by  the 
Board  of  Commisploners  to  promote  a  .■serious 
study  of  the  causes  of  crime 

The  causes  of  crime  cannot  b<-  corrected  by 
mere  punishment  of  offenders  Confinement 
of  criminals  obviously  i.s  nece.ss.^ry  An  ex- 
panded police  force — with  more  efficient  de- 
ployment of  Its  !>ersonnel  -chii  help  curb 
criminal  conduct  But  cure  of  tlie  9t>clal 
sickness  that  besets  this  city— and  besew 
every  urban  center  In  the  world  Uxiay — re- 
quires two  oondltions.  It  requires  unquali- 
fied respect  for  the  law  on  the  part  of  those 
entrusted  with  law  enforcement  And  it  re- 
quires from  the  whole  ctHnmunity  re^ipeot  for 
htiman  belr^gs  whatever  the  clrcun.Ktances  of 
their  birth. 


INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO  COM- 
ML'NIS'l^  BUT  DENIED  TO  AMERI- 
CANS 

Mr,  SCHOETTEL  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  we 
have  heard  much  recently  about  the 
sources  of  inforaialion  with  reference  to 
many  of  our  defense  establishments,  and 
lUs  availability  to  our  potential  enemies. 

Recently,  in  a  column  written  by  Ed 
Koterba.  under  the  heading  "Assign- 
ment: Washington."  there  appeared  an 
item  entitled  'Reds  Get  luformauon  De- 
nied to  Americans."  The  item  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Washington  —The  way  the  President  put 
it  to  the  editors  was:  "Let's  not  give  comfort 
and  assistance  to  tiie  enemy  by  publishing 
a  lot  of  Goveriunent  secrets." 

You  cant  dispute  the  logic  of  that.  But 
if  only  the  Government  would  practice  what 
It  preaches. 

Take,  as  an  example,  that  background  ses- 
sion for  newsmen  at  the  State  Depa.-tnient 
recently.  Tliere  was  much  said  by  people 
such  as  President  Kennedy  .Serretar>  r>ean 
Rusk,  and  United  Nations  A.'Tiba.«;sador  .«idlal 
Ste\enson  that  wfu-  ■  :  ratlur  se  .(  ;  :.,u\ire 

None  of  us  was  permitted  to  breatlie  a 
word  of  It  to  anybody  Yet  right  there 
among  the  newsmen  was  Henryk  Zwiren.  of 
Warsaw,  taking  everything  down  for  the 
Communist  Press  Agency. 

The  State  Department  freely  admitted  that 
it  goofed  In  letting  the  Communist  In.  But 
he  .stayed.     And  he  took  coplotis  notes. 

Now.  even  though  the  Communists  have 
a  transcript  of  what  was  said,  we  are  still 
bound  by  State  Department  ruling  to  with- 
hold that  same  information  from  ovu"  own 
people. 

If  you  think  that's  silly.  cor\sider  what 
hap{>ened  Just  this  past  week  at  the  Senate 
hearing  on  excessive  Cape  Canaveral  wages. 

I  was  Jarred  to  find,  at  this  oi>en  meeting, 
a  huge  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  wall 
of  the  hearing  room  pinpointing  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  support  bases 
across  the  country. 

Mikhail  Sagatelyan.  of  the  Tass  News 
Agency,  had  as  free  access  to  the  vital  infor- 
mation on  that  map  as  I  did.  Location  of 
our  missile  bases  can  indeed  give  comfort 
and  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

Here  is  another  thing  the  article  points 
Oft : 

One  ridiculous  example  of  •, he  Pentagon 
violating  its  own  doctrine  of  cer^sorshlp  liap- 
pened  last  year  when  a  reporter  called  the 
Defense  Department  for  details  on  our  air- 
to-air  missile,  the  Eagle. 

"Classified,  "  said  the  Pentagon  press  man 
And,  I   suppose,  there   was    gmxl    reason   for 
it  to  be. 

But  the  reporter  had  the  information  be- 
fore him— In  the  readily  available  1960  Mls- 
Bllc  Handbook,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented 
to  Vladimir  D.  Pavlov,  third  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

After  the  ."^tory  appeared  ::.  ir.is  coUimn. 
tlic  FBI  stopped  around  to  fp*  the  distrib- 
utor of  the  handbook  Where  had  he  gotten 
the  secret   inlormation? 

The  man  replied  truthfully:  "Prom  mate- 
rial published  operUy  by  the  Pentagon." 

Censorship— like  charity — should  begin  at 
home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  It  Is  time  "we  do  something 
about  this  matter. 
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There  bein^  rio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Reds  Get  iNroaMATiON  Dikied  to  Amekicans 

Washivoton. — The  way  the  President  put 
It  to  the  editors  was:  "Let's  not  give  comfort 
and  assistance  to  the  enemy  by  publlahLng 
a   lot   of  Government  secrets  " 

You  cant  dispute  the  logic  of  that  But  if 
only  the  Government  would  prac'ice  wh.it  it 
preaches 

TaJte  as  an  example,  that  background  ses- 
sion for  newsmen  at  the  State  Department 
recently  There  was  much  said  by  people 
such  as  President  Kennedy.  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk,  and  United  Nations  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  that  was  of  rather  secret   nature 

None  of  us  was  permitted  to  breathe  a 
word  of  It  to  anybody  Yet  right  there 
among  the  newsmen  was  Henryk  Zwiren,  of 
Warsaw,  taking  everything  dowr,  for  the 
Communist   press   agency 

The  State  Department  freely  admitted  'hut 
it  goofed  In  letting  the  Communist  in  But 
he  stayed.     And  he  took  copious  notes 

Now.  even  though  the  Commurasts  have 
a  transcript  of  what  was  said,  we  are  still 
bound  by  State  Department  ruling  to  with- 
hold that  same  Information  from  our  own 
people. 

If  you  think  that's  silly,  consider  what 
happened  Just  this  past  week  at  the  Senate 
hearing  on  excessive  Cape  Canaveral  wages 

I  was  Jarred  to  And,  at  this  open  meeting. 
a  huge  naap  of  the  'United  States  ->n  the  wall 
of  the  hearing  room  pinpointing  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  support  ba.ses 
ac.oss   the  country 

Mikhail  Sagatelyan  4  the  Tass  Ne»s  Agen- 
cy, had  as  free  access  to  the  vital  Informa- 
tion on  that  map  as  I  did  Location  of  our 
missile  bas«s  can  indeed  give  comfort  and 
asslsteuice   to  the   enemy 

In  fact,  Sagatelyan.  Zwiren.  or  Tasfi  man 
Gennadll  Shlshkin — or  any  other  Commu- 
nist newsman  accredited  to  Washington — 
has  as  much  freedom  to  gather  military  in- 
formation as  any  U  S    Washington  reporter 

So,  what  good  does  It  do  to  aim  the  censor- 
ship request  at  editors,  when  the  same  rules 
do  not  apply  to  Commuiilst  correspondents'' 

The  Tass  men  can  be  seen  almost  dally 
picking  up  printed  material  on  military-  de- 
fense— and  some  reveplmg  Information  can 
be  culled  from  periodically  pub'l.shed  mili- 
tary testimony 

One  ridiculous  example  of  the  Pentagon 
violating  its  own  doctrine  of  censorship  hap- 
pened last  year  when  a  reporter  called  the 
Defense  Department  for  details  on  our  air- 
to-alr  mlsile,  the  Eagle 

"Classified,  "  said  the  Pentagon  press  man. 
And,  I  suppose,  there  was  good  reason  for 
It  to  be 

But  the  reporter  had  the  information  be- 
fore him — in  the  readily  available  1960  Ml.s- 
sUe  Handbook,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented 
to  Vladimir  D  Pavlov  third  seretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy 

After  the  story  appeared  m  this  column, 
the  FBI  stopped  around  to  see  the  distrib- 
utor of  the  handbook.  Where  had  he  gotten 
the   secret   Information'' 

The  man  replied  truthfully:  FYon:  mate- 
rial published  openly   by  the  P^'ntagon." 

Censorship — like  charity- -should  begin  at 
home 


TESTING  AND  CONTROL  OF  NU- 
CLEAR \^'EAPONS  IN  WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ad- 
vised today  that  the  NATO  command 
will  soon  undertake  an  exercise  to  test 
the  command  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Western   Europe      The  ini- 


tiation of  this  study.  Mr  President,  was 
in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy'. The  committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  California.  Chet 
HoLrriELD,  made  a  very  learned  report. 
It  happened  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  my  knowledge,  read 
this  report  carefully 

The  review  not  only  looks  to  the  readi- 
ness of  nuclear  weapons  but  to  the  dan- 
ger of  readiness  and  t-o  possible  provoca- 
tion and  the  dangers  involved,  as  well 
as  the  defense  readiness. 
,,  I  think  It  i.s  well  that  the  matter  is 
to  be  reviewed  and  tested.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute both  to  the  oriKinality  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  the 
study  and  diligence  of  the  President  of 
fhr  United  States 


CENSORSHIP 


Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
after  the  flr.st  100  day-  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier, which  has  been  marked  by  a  notable 
lack  of  achievement  for  the  public  good, 
one  thine:  has  emerged  as  an  accomp- 
lishment of  questionable  merit  Much 
was  said  during  the  campaign  about  how 
free  information  would  be  if  only  the 
New  Frontier  were  elected  One  was  led 
to  believe  that  during  the  preceding 
years  the  public  had  been  kept  in  ab- 
ject Ignorance  about  what  went  on  in 
■Washington  The  promises,  however, 
have  not  been  kept,  and  the  press  of 
the  Nation  are  beginning  to  ask  their 
own  questions  about  thi.s  strange  cen- 
sorship. The  Arizona  Republic,  for  ex- 
ample, has  editorially  quizzed  the  Fron- 
tiensmen  about  tills,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  that 
newspaper  be  punted  in  the  Record  at 
this  r>oint  .n  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

This  Is  Censorship 

After  gradually  working  up  to  It  in  its  first 
100  days  of  oflBce,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  now  committed  its  first  act  of  public 
censc^rshlp. 

This  trend  toward  suppression  pf  free 
opinion  began,  innocently  enough,  with  the 
refusal  of  he  White  Hou.se  to  inform  re- 
porters of  tae  times  and  places  of  the  Presi- 
dent's golf  fames 

Next,  we  heard  that  Admiral  Burke  and 
Gen  George  H  Decker  had  had  their  pre- 
pared speeches  censored  to  conform  to  high 
policy. 

Next,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  there  was  no  longer  a  missile 
gap — but  then  subsided  into  complete  silence 
about  military  missiles. 

Next,  the  two  RB-47  pilots  shot  down  by 
the  Russians  were  brought  back  But  the 
administration  refused  to  allow  them  to  tell 
their  story  to  the  American  people  They 
are  still  under  wraps. 

Next,  It  was  announced  that  cooks,  valets. 
and  maids  In  the  White  House  had  to  sign  an 
agreement  never  to  write  anything  al>out 
"iheir  lives  there 

A  new  censorship  program  at  the  Penta- 
gon followed  As  part  of  It.  we  were  told 
that  henceforth  all  nonpublic  missile  firings 
would  not  be  announced.  The  new  clamp- 
down  caused  Washington  reporters  to  de- 
scribe the  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  AfTairs  as  the  "Department  of  News 
Suppression." 


Then  in  April,  tlie  President  attacked  the 
press  for  endangering  national  security  He 
said  that  from  now  on  they  should  not  decld* 
what  to  print  by  asking.  "Is  It  news?'  In- 
stead, they  should  ask.  "Is  it  in  the  public 
mterest.'"  What  Is  the  public  interest^ 
What  the  Kennedy  administration  want*  us 
to  say? 

Then  the  administration  took  out  after 
TV  stations  FCC  Chairman  Newton  W 
Minow  attacked  T'V  programing  and  told  Uie 
station  owners  that  they  would  have  to  de- 
vote more  programs  to  cultural  and  public 
affairs  (like  what  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  doing  for  the  people?)  To  force  them 
to  do  this.  Minow  said  the  PCC  would  exert 
pressure  on  individual  stations  througli  its 
power  to  revoke  licenses  "There  is  nothing 
permanent  or  itacred  about  a  broadcast  li- 
cense.' he  threatened  lOr  alx)Ut  freedom  of 
speech'') 

On  May  1 1 .  Senator  Hugh  Scott  read  part 
of  a  confidential  memo  from  the  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  de- 
partment heads.  It  said,  "Speeches  of  Cab- 
inet and  B\ib-Cablnet  ofUcers  do  not  contain 
sufficient  reference  to  the  President  and  his 
personal  Interest  in,  and  compassion  with 
the  problems  that  face  the  Nation  Liberal 
quotations  from  his  8F>eeches.  past  or  pres- 
ent, should  be  used  "  Big  brother  must  be 
made  to  look  good — and  compassionate 

But  these  moves  toward  suppression  of 
criticism  were  capped  last  April  21  A  Mr 
A  O  Heinshohn,  Jr  .  president  of  the  Chero- 
kee Textile  Mills  In  Slevervllle,  Tenn  ,  had 
ix>ught  a  postage  meter  machine  from  Plt- 
ney-Bowes.  Inc  a  company  that  has  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  from  the  Post  Office  on  sup- 
plying them  They  stamp  envelopes  and 
print  slogans  or  sales  Ideas  on  envelopes  His 
slogan  read.  "TTils  is  a  Republic,  uot  a 
democracy — let's   ke«p   It    that    way." 

But  on  April  31,  a  New  York  Post  reporter 
called  Heinshohn  for  comment  on  the  fact 
that  Pltney-Bowes,  at  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  had  ordered  him  tc> 
return  the  plates  with  the  slogan  on  it 
Heinshohn  had  not  received  this  demand, 
since  it  was  mailed  the  same  day  When  he 
did,  he  was  told  that  "the  slogan  has  become 
strongly  Identified  with  a  controversial  and 
partisan  political  Issue  "  and  so  It  could  not 
be  used      The  John  Birch  Society  uses  It 

On  April  23,  the  Post  quoted  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  as  follows  "The  Depart- 
ment cannot  delve  into  censorship  of  the 
message  to  be  carried,  but  there  is  a  regula- 
tion which  includes  the  statement  that 
slogans  may  not  be  objectionable  and  mis- 
leading." 

Is  it  objectionable  and  misleading  to  call 
the  American  Republic  what  It  Is"'  The  Ari- 
zona Republic  recently  ran  a  high  school 
essay  contest  on  the  question,  "What  is  the 
difference  between  a  republic  and  a  democ- 
racy? '  WiU  the  Post  Office  Department  now 
ban  the  Republic  from  the  malls  for  being 
objectionable  and  misleading?  This  Is  a  re- 
public. It  Is  not  a  democracy  Is  It  objec- 
tionable and  misleading  and  unprintable  to 
tell  the  truth'' 

If  the  Communists  should  run  a  slogan  on 
their  envelopes,  "Pray  for  Peace."  should  It 
be  banned  from  the  malls  because  it  comes 
from  Communists,  even  though  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  praying? 

If  a  religious  group  runs  a  slogan.  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  will  we  see  this  soon  banned 
from  the  mails  as  "a  violation  of  the  sep>Rra- 
tlon  Ijetween  church  and  state"? 

This  is  an  act  of  outright.  Illegal  censor- 
ship It  is  a  direct  assault  on  the  freedom 
of  the  American  people  to  write  what  they 
please  and  send  It  through  the  malls  under 
the  law.  It  reveals  also  the  authoritarian, 
arrogant,  and  Insupportably  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  this  administration  to  use  the  vast 
powers  of  government  to  squelch  all  criticism 
of  Its  actions. 


I 


This  violation  of  ll'^erty  and  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  It  must  be 
fought  with  the  full  p>ower  of  the  press  the 
public,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
if  rreedom  of  speech  Is  to  live  in  America 


PRICES  OF  CFR  r  AIN  DRUGS 
Mr  LAUSCHL  Mr  President,  on 
May  8,  during  the  morning  hour.  I  de- 
scribed the  situaiiMi  that  prevailed  in 
a  family  that  had  been  buying  a  medi- 
cal concoction  from  a  doctor  in  at- 
temptinK  to  treat  a^^thma  In  Mount 
Gilead.  Ohio,  tlier-  v,h8  a  doctor  who 
developed  a  very  effect :vt-  formula  for 
the  treatment  of  a.' Ihma  I'he  particu- 
lai  family  to  whom  I  r*-!*-!  lx)ught  the 
diiig  from  the  doct^ir  for  $4  for  2  ounces 
The  doctor  pa.sse<l  away  When  the 
man  wanted  to  buy  additional  drugs,  he 
was  informed  that  the  admmistiator  of 
the  estate  had  soid  the  formula  to  a 
drug  company  of  Illinois,  and  that  the 
only  way  the  dru<  would  be  available 
was  to  get  It  through  tbe  drug  com- 
pany The  patient  did  get  the  drug,  but 
instead  of  paying  $4  for  2  ounces  had  to 
pay  $15 

I  did  not  inU-nc  to  have  included  m 
the  Record  the  le.ter  of  thus  Ohio  cit- 
leen  because  it  mentioned  the  drugstore 
to  which  the  patieit  had  U)  go  Regret- 
tably, the  letter  was  included  in  the 
RccoRD.  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  state 
tliat  the  drugstore  at  Ravenna.  Ohio 
the  Clark  Pharmacy  is  a  highly  re- 
spected store  The  prices  of  the  drug- 
gLst  are  reasonable  Tlie  price  he  had  to 
charge  was  primarily  the  result  of  the 
price  he  had  to  pt.y  m  getting  the  drug 
from  the  drug  company  m  Illinois 

Now  I  ask  unan  mous  consent  to  have 
pnnted  in  this  mcming  .s  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  dniggist.  Mr    H    J    Clark 
of    the    Clark    Phiirmacy     m    Ravenna. 
Ohio 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
*as  ordered  to  be  jrmted  m  the  Rrcoko 
as  follows 

CbARK  S  PHARMACT. 

Ravrvna   Ohio.  Map  16    IPS! 
Hon  P«AMK  l>ArscH» 
U  S  Senator  State  of  Ohio 
Washington,  DC 

Dkas  Sui  In  defense  of  Clark  Pharmacy 
Ravenna.  Ohio,  and  the  pharmacy  profes- 
sion, I  wish  to  answer  the  letter  Mrs  Beery 
wrote  and  recorded  ni  th^  Congressionai 
RECORD    May  8    1»6; 

I  also  request  thi  t  ;hl^  letter  be  Inserted 
li.  the  CoNraiKssioiM  RrcoRD  along  with 
Mrs    Beerys  letter 

Plrst  of  all.  the  only  way  my  drugsu.rf 
entered  into  this  caie  Is  that  the  ingredients 
In  this  asthmatic  formula  require  a  nar- 
cotic order  blank  >o  2513,  to  acquire  it  for 
the  doctor  and  the  i  ustomer  This  is  a  serv- 
ice that  all  pharmacists  will  do  for  the  doctor 
and  the  cufU^imer 

I  am  enclosing  :  brt>chure  mi  the  prod- 
uct^what  it  costs  the  druggist  and  the  re- 
tall  price  As  is  noted,  the  ci«t  Is  110  lor 
2  ounces  and  the  retail  price  Is  •1''  which  It* 
331-3  percent  mark\,p  My  o{>erational  over- 
head \f  30  perceii  which  leaves  3'.  p>er- 
cent    net 

^A  purchase  of  a  shirt,  tie.  oj  a  pound  of 
hamburger  has  to  show  a  nef  profit  of  at 
least  34  percent  w  the  doprs  would  have 
to  close 

I  want  to  bring  thU  point  out  clearly,  as 
the  druggists  In  th*  last  couple  of  years  have 
received  very  bad  p-ubllcity  through  no  fault 


of  their  own  We  sae  very  proud  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  we  will  defend  nurselvep  when- 
ever the  occasion  arises 

1  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  help  answer 
Mrs.  Beery 'e  letter  from  the  druggist  stand- 
point  at    the   retail   level   and    put   a   better 
taste  in  our  customers'  moutlis  in  the  future 
Sincerely, 

H   Jack  Clark, 
Registrred  Pharmacist 


SUMMI'I    CONFERENCE 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr,  President,  the  press 
indicates  today,  from  many  toreign 
sources,  that  there  is  about  to  be  ;i  sum- 
mit conference  between  our  Pnisideni 
and  Mr  Khrushchev  Our  home  press 
implies  that  this  may  be  the  ca.se.  and 
that  the  site  of  the  conference  will  be  in 
Vienna 

If  such  a  conference  is  to  be  held,  I 
would  hope  very  much  that  some  good 
would  come  of  it.  The  whole  Nation  wii! 
be  behind  the  President  in  pursuing 
whatever  policy  he  deems  necessary  and 
wise  in  such  a  meeting  with  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  state  I  do  hope  however 
that  our  .American  pre.ss  will  receive  in- 
formation shortly  as  to  whether  such  a 
.summit  conference  is  or  is  not  to  l:>e  held, 
and  also  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  if  we  knew  the  rea;K)n  for 
the  summit  conference,  withm  the  limits 
of  ."security,  of  course. 

Foreign  comment  today  indicates  that 
people  abroad  are  not  aware  of  tne  rea- 
son for  the  conference;  that  there  is  a 
general  expression  of  curiosity  as  to  why 
It  needs  to  be  held  at  thL"^  time  There 
IS  an  indication  that  the  conference  is 
being  requested  by  the  United  States, 
rather  than  by  the  Soviet  Government 

Thei  e  is  concern  as  to  what  is  expected 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  handling  of 
this  important  conference,  and  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know,  so  eloquently  argued 
by  maiiy  prominent  people  on  so  many 
occasions 

If  there  is  to  be  a  summit  meeting  with 
Khrushchev,  we  are  for  whatever  foreign 
policy  procedure  the  President  has  in 
mind,  but  I  do  hope  the  American  press 
will  very  .soon  be  as  adequately  informed 
as  the  foreign  piess  seems  to  be 


A  DYING  POLICY 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  m  yesterday  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  a 
very  penetrating  article,  entitled.  "A 
Dying  Policy,"  written  by  the  incom- 
parable Walter  Lippmann  I  thi,ik  there 
IS  .<io  much  food  for  thought  m  the  article 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t<'  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  I  not  only  would  h&\e  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  read  it  but  I  particu- 
larly recommend  it  for  reading  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  by  all  members 
of  his  policymaking  staff 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

A    DTING    POLICT 

(By   Walter   Lippmann  1 
The    revolution    in    Iran    and    the    revolu- 
tion in  South  Korea  are  warning  signs  about 


the  situation  on  the  periphery  of  Asia  They 
are  warnings  that  it  Is  not  only  in  Laos  that 
there  is  trouble  for  the  American  client 
6  ta  tes . 

In  Iran,  the  revolution  is  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  the  top.  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Shah,  to  reform  the  regime  before  it  Is  over- 
tiirown  from  belovi  The  present  revolution 
16  not  anti-Western,  an tl- American  or  pro- 
Communist  But  It  may  well  be  all  of  these 
things  m  the  end  if  the  reforms  which  it  .'las 
begun  do  not  go  deep  enough  The  hour  is 
late  In  Iran. 

In  South  Korea,  the  revolution  is  the  work 
of  the  army,  and  it  is  not  now  antl- Western 
anil -American,  or  pro-Communist  But  this 
new  military  government,  although  it  is  not 
Knu-American  in  theory.  Is  in  fact  defying 
and  Ignoring  our  Embassy  and  the  American 
Army  commander 

The  revolutions  in  South  Korea  and  Iran, 
following  the  disorders  in  Laoe  and  South 
Vietnam,  are  a  warning  that  in  Asia  the 
policy  of  containment  by  American  satellite 
stales  is  breaking  down  In  all  four  of  these 
countries  the  governments  have  been  ovir 
cliei.te  indeed  they  have  been  our  creations 
All  of  them  are  crumbling,  and  m  the  last 
analysis  ihey  are  ail  crumbling  for  the  same 
reas.-)!!  In  relation  to  the  rising  popular 
feeling  ol  independence  and  the  rising  popu- 
lar expectations  of  materia!  welfare  these 
American  client  states  are  not  only  corrup* 
but  they  are  Intolerably  reactionary  The 
fact  that  they  are  also  under  the  protection 
of  H  foreign  and  non-. Asian  power  is  an  addi- 
tional liability 

The  Kennedy  administration  did  not  form 
the  policy  of  setting  up  on  the  periphery  of 
.Vsla  a  semicircle  of  American  military 
cllenti^  But  it  is  now  confronted  with  the 
breakdown  of  that  policy  with  the  dis- 
orders tlie  dangers  and  the  pains  of  having 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  This  If  an  experience 
which  the  American  people  have  never  had 
before  and  it  Is  one  for  which  their  leaders 
have  not  prepared  them  Ttiey  have  not 
been  told  by  anyone  In  authority  that  there 
has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  military 
.■situation  and  what  the  consequences  ol  that 
change  are  They  have  not  been  told  that 
the  military  situation  which  existed  when 
John  Foster  Dulles  established  this  policy 
no  longer  exists  They  have  not  been  told 
that  he  made  it  work  by  shaking  the  bomb 
at  the  Communists  Tliat  U  why  so  many 
of  them  8upix)se  tha'  Mr  Kennedy  can  make 
It  work  With  a  few  marines  and  by  shak'.i^.p 
his  fist 

Our  moral  and  intellectual  unprepared ne-s^ 
for  the  reality  of  things  is  causing  wide- 
spread demoralization  among  us  We  must 
not  let  ourselves  t>e  overcome  by  It  We  can 
do  that  best  1  think,  by  recognizing  that 
o\u  present  experience  on  the  periphery  of 
Asia  is  the  American  equivalent  of  what  the 
British  and  the  French  are  experiencing  dur- 
ing the  liquidation  of  their  colonial  empires 
For  what  we  are  witnessing  is  the  dissoSutloi; 
of  the  Dulles  system  of  Asian  protectorate? 
Tl-iere  are  dlehards  In  Prance  who  would 
like  to  overthrow  General  de  Gaulle  In  or- 
der, as  they  think,  to  keep  Algeria  French 
There  are  dlehards  in  Britain  who  are  pas- 
sionately opposed  to  Mr  MacmiUan  because 
he  IS  liquidating  the  colonial  empire  And 
there  are  dlehards  here  who  are  prepared  to 
call  Mr  Kennedy  an  appeaser  or  worse  be- 
caiise  he  is  trying  to  negotiate  his  way 
rather  than  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the 
indochinese  disorders  But  whatever  the 
dlehards  now  call  de  Gaulle  and  Macmlllan 
and  Kennedy    the  future  will  be   theirs 


THE  ARREST  OF  TSHOMBE  IN  THE 
CONGO 
Mr    LAUSCHE      Mr    President,   sev- 
eral days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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there  was  a  discu-ssion  of  the  incident 
in  which  Tshombe.  of  the  Congo,  was 
arrested  after  he  had  been  invited  to 
leave  his  own  domain  and  enter  that  of 
persons  generally  in  charge  of  the 
Congo.  The  purpose  of  the  invitation 
for  Tschcmbe  to  leave  his  area  wa.s  for 
him  to  participate  in  a  discussion  which 
would  lead  to  solution  of  the  problems 
in  the  Congo  Tshombe  accepted  the 
invitation,  left  his  refuge,  and  went  to 
the  conference  where  the  discussion  was 
to  be  had.  Then  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self placed  under  arrc^^t.  charged  with 
crime,  and  especially  charged  with  the 
crime  of  havin?  contributed  to  the  death 
of  Lumumba. 

I  felt  rather  keen  on  that  .subject  the 
other  day.  when  I  expressed  mr  views 
on  it.  The  more  I  think  about  it.  the 
more  I  feel  that  the  deed  must  be  de- 
nounced. The  po.ssibility  of  calling  con- 
testing parties  to  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  international 
difBculties  can  be  completely  destroyed 
if,  after  the  invitation  is  accepted.  tho.<;e 
who  extend  the  invitation  ase  the  misjhty 
power  they  have  within  their  own  areas. 

I  rise  this  morning  merely  to  .state  that 
the  more  I  think  about  what  was  done 
the  more  I  feel  it  ought  to  be  denounced. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  Government 
can  claim  decency  m  operation  if  it 
countenAnces  what  happened  in  the 
Congo. 

GEORGE  W    NORRIS     INTEGRITY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
this  week  in  Washins^ton.  DC  ,  homage 
is  being  paid  to  the  memon.-  of  an  il- 
lustrious Member  of  this  body — the  late 
Senator  George  W  Norris.  of  Nebraska. 
The  event  is  the  George  W.  Norris  Na- 
tional Centennial,  marking  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  a  ^-reat  Ameri- 
can whose  name  is  indelibly  ass'.Kiated 
with  the  liberal  tradition  of  our 
country. 

I  am  sure  that  much  will  be  said  dur- 
ing this  centennial  about  the  role  of 
George  W,  Norris  in  establishinf;  legisla- 
tive landmarks  during  his  caretr  as 
a  U.S.  Senator.  The  Anti-Injunc- 
tion  Act  of  1932.  which  ended  the 
era  of  so-called  yellow  dog  contracts; 
the  20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
which  terminated  lame-duck  Presidents 
and  Congresses;  the  TV  A  Act.  which  es- 
tablished a  new  role  for  Government  in 
management  of  natural  resources — all 
these  statut-es  bear  the  stamp  of  George 
W.  Norris 

■  But  legislation  in  itself  does  not  re- 
flect the  true  merit  of  his  greatness  The 
hallmark  of  Senator  Norris  was  his 
fundamental  integrity.  This  was  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  first  books  written 
by  ray  late  husband.  Richard  Neuberger 
In  fact,  the  txxjk  was  entitled  Integrity, 
the  Life  of  George  W.  Norris."  It  was 
coauthored  by  Dick  Neuberger  and 
Stephen  B.  Kahn,  who  at  that  time  was 
an  attorney  recently  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Dick  Neuberger  was  a 
25-year-old  journalist  when  the  book 
was  published  m  1937.  and  Nonls  was  at 
the  height  of  popularity.  The  book  de- 
scribed Norris  as  "a  man  who  may  in 


time  become  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  Un;t.ed  States  '  The 
centennial  observation  of  today  gives 
significance  to  that  prophecy. 

The  authors  also  made  the  observation 
that 


in  tl:ie  ability  of  these  |  American  I  workers  to 
send  to  tbe  capital  at  Washington  men  of  the 
courage  and  integrity  of  George  William  Nor- 
ris rests  the  iate  of  one  of  the  planets  last 
sanctuaries  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  dimensions  of  George  Norris'  in- 
tegrity were  outlined  in  the  book  I  have 
mentioned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks a  portion  of  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  bo«k:  "Integrity,  the  Life  of 
George  W.  Norris." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I    A  PoLincAN   UNArKAn> — E.ARLT    Yeaks 

No  one  would  think  of  George  W.  Norris 
as  a  politician. 

To  most  Americans  a  p>olltlclan  Is  a  large, 
paunchy  gentleman  with  an  expansive  smile 
and  an  enthusiastic  handshake  He  Is  al- 
ways a  spectacle  of  sartorial  splendor,  and 
varies  t>etwe€n  striped  vests  and  checked 
suits  at  political  meetings  and  cutaway 
coats  and  tuphats  on  more  formal  occasions. 
A  flower,  never  wilted,  rests  against  his  lapel, 
and  his  pocket  Is  perpetually  crammed  with 
a  batt«ry  of  cigars  which  he  pa.sses  out  freely 
He  Is  all  things  to  all  people,  and  he  never 
disagrees  with  anyone.  Per  his  home  Sta^e 
he  has  nothing  but  praise,  and  his  constitu- 
ents are  noble,  warmhcfirted  souls  whom  It 
is  an   unrivaled  honor  to  represent 

He  knows  a  myriad  of  persons  by  their  first 
names,  and  he  pummels  with  apparently  un- 
restrained Joy  anj-one  he  recognizes  He 
never  takes  a  stand  on  any  question  he  can 
straddle,  and  he  balances  himself  between 
the  two  sides  of  a  burning  political  Issue  as 
expertly  as  a  tightrope  artist  walks  a  wire 
He  belongs  to  Rotary.  Kiwanls.  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  Citizens'  League,  and. 
of  course,  he  attends  church  religiously — or. 
rather,  faithfully  He  Is  an  Elk.  a  Mooce.  an 
Eagle,  and.  as  president  of  the  local  baseball 
boosters,  thrills  thousands  of  his  admirers 
by  throwing  the  first  ball  each  season.  U 
his  district  grows  apples,  he  passes  out  the 
delectable  fruit  with  his  compliments,  and 
there  Is  no  speech  he  cannot  deliver  at  a 
moment's  notice  To  the  pacifists  he  Is  for 
disarmament,  and  to  the  militarists  he  la  for 
a  big  navy.  To  labor  he  is  for  the  Amrrlcan 
standard  of  living,  and  to  capital  he  Is  for 
law  and  order.  Many  of  his  constituents 
think  he  Is  shallow  as  a  mirror  and  as  sin- 
cere as  a  vlctrola,  but  he  never  offends  any- 
one, and  he  controls  a  smoothly  functioning 
patron.age  machine  that  nearly  always  assures 
him  of  reelection.  He  seeks  publicity  as  as- 
siduously as  a  Northwest  Mountie  stalks  hi.s 
prev.  and  he  will  Invade  the  headlines  by 
any  means,  whether  It  calls  for  embracing 
a  mr  vie  artres*;.  preeentir.g  a  fietltlon  to 
dep<jri  3  mlilion  people,  jr  endorsing  a 
certain  brand  of  cigarettes. 

In  short,  he  Is  responsible  for  the  disparag- 
ing tone  of  voice  In  which  millions  of  Amer- 
IcnrLE  say,  "Oh!  He's  a  politician" 

Not  all  men  In  public  office  conform  to 
this  picture  Through  the  hur;y-b\irly  of 
American  political  llfp  pli^xi.s  a  whue-haired 
old  man  with  surprisingly  dark  eyebrows  suid 
a  melancholy  smile  He  we.irs  clothes  r^s 
drab  as  an  army  blanket,  and  he  has  helped 
thousands  of  people  to  maintain  their  con- 
fidence In  democracy.  George  W.  Norris, 
the  senior  US  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Is 
the  direct  antithesis  of  the  general  concep- 
t.^n  of  a  politician.     He  stubbornly  refuses 


to  compromise  on  any  Issue,  and  he  takes  a 
definite  stand  on  virtually  all  public  ques- 
tions. He  seldom  resorts  to  oratory,  and  his 
speeches  are  delivered  in  a  quiet,  niaitc- 
of-fact  voice.  He  does  not  control  a  Jot  of 
political  patronage,  and  he  rigidly  refuses  to 
write  letters  of  endorsement  for  Oovernment 
jobs.  He  has  never  pandered  to  the  home 
spirit  of  the  State  to  which  he  must  turn  for 
reelection  every  6  year?;  he  votes  to  cut  down 
the  tariff  on  sugar  though  Nebraska  Is  a 
leading  beet-sugar  State,  and  he  offends 
Nebraska  pride  by  spending  his  summers  in 
the  rival  Commonwealth  of  Wisconsin  He 
does  not  recognize  party  lines,  and  he 
blithely  roams  the  no  man's  land  between 
the  country's  major  political  organizations 
He  never  hesitates  to  disagree  with  anyone, 
and  he  will  condemn  a  President  of  the 
United  States  one  minute  and  the  ruler  of 
Japan's  military  juggernaut  the  next  He 
belongs  to  no  church  luid  claims  as  bis  re- 
ligion merely  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood. 
He  lives  simply  and  unpretentiously  In  a  lit- 
tle town  of  less  than  10,000  Inhabitants; 
and.  although  he  has  been  In  Congress  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,  he  has  yet  to  be 
seen  In  formal  clothes.  He  has  Ignored 
every  accepted  prerequisite  of  political  suc- 
cess. 

In  1917  he  voted  against  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  world  war,  when  such  an 
act  was  looked  upon  as  certain  suicide  at 
the  pKJlls.  and  for  a  generation  he  taunted 
and  denounced  the  ruling  power*  in  the 
political   party   of  which   he   was  a  member 

On  a  number  of  occasions  he  offered  to 
resign  because  his  views  possibly  were  not 
those  of  his  constituents,  and  he  regards 
with  disdain  and  contempt  the  rigmarole  so 
many  politicians  go  through  to  Impress  the 
more   gullible   among   their    constituents 

Even  to  more  thoughtful  Americans  the 
word  "politics"  connotes  unsavory  manipu- 
lation and  connlvery  Boss  Pendergast  and 
the  Kansas  City  ballot  Jugglers,  Huey  Long 
and  martial  law  elections,  the  Ohio  Gang 
and  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals.  Bos*  Vare 
and  the  money-powered  Mellon  machine. 
Tammany  Hall  and  corrupt  campaigns.  Dr 
Townsend  and  his  cruel  and  Impossible 
promises  GloomUy.  thousands  of  voters 
catalog  politicians  as  men  who  will  barter 
their  Ideals  for  a  lobbyist's  gold  and  their 
principles  for  a  woman's  body.  To  some 
degree,  the  dally  news  dispatches  from  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  support  this  pessimis- 
tic outlook.  In  the  columns  of  Americas 
newspapers  arc  stories  of  men  who  demand 
governmental  economy  one  day  and  124  bil- 
lion pensions  the  next,  of  men  who  In  a  sin- 
gle breath  call  for  a  balanced  budget  and  cash 
payment  of  the  bonus,  of  men  who  mouth 
praise  for  civil  service  reform  as  they  build 
up  a  vast  spoils  system,  of  men  who  would 
stifle  free  speech  In  the  name  of  liberty, 
of  men  who  Insist  upon  high  tarlfTs  on  prod- 
ucts from  their  own  districts  and  free  trade 
for  goods  manufactured  by  the  other  fellow's 
constituents,  of  men  who  pose  as  seers  and 
Olympian  prophets  but  are  unable  to  decide 
who  they  think  should  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet.  and  yet — In  this  welter  of  demagog- 
uery  and  dishonesty.  It  still  Is  possible  for  a 
man  to  hold  to  his  Ideals  and  survive  at  the 
polls.  An  unbroken  career  of  public  service 
extending  over  half  a  century  offers  proof 
that  Integrity  may  be  a  strange  bedfellow 
of  politics,  but  not  an  Impossible  one 

"George  W.  Norris  Is  the  only  himest  man 
In  political  life  In  America."  Lewis  Gannett 
once  quoted  approvingly.  He  Is  among  the 
many  Individuals  who  have  made  such  an 
observation.  Few  men  survey  contemporary 
American  democracy  without  pausing  to 
comment  on  the  character  and  courage  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Norris 
has  been  In  Congress  as  long  as  any   living 
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m.tn  yet.  In  the  vorde  of  ftanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt through  all  'hose  years  bS  luts  had  only 
one  boss — 'hlfi  twn  cxniscience"  In  1932 
Charles  Willis  Tiiompson  voiced  u  plea  Ik 
Harpers  maxazlne.  "Wanted  Political 
courage."  he  wnte.  and  after  an  extended 
examination  of  tie  political  scene,  reported 
that  only  George  W  NorrlF  cvniid  be  called 
■  really   brave 

Pew  men  are  bttter  ciuallfled  to  offer  Judg- 
ment on  the  public  tiKures  of  the  day  than 
the  newspapermen  In  the  National  Capital 
Week  in  and  week  out  they  meet  Presidents 
and  senators  and  judges  and  talk  to  them 
In  the  jsrlvary  o)  hotel  rooms  and  railroad 
compartment**  when  they  are  stripped  bare 
of  the  camouflage  of  ofUclal  dignity.  They 
Me  these  individuals  who  rule  .^merlca  side- 
step issues  and  i»arry  questions  Cynically, 
they  waUh  then;  plotting  and  scheming  to 
hold  the  mace  (■!  power  And  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  is  seldom  taken  In  by 
bham  or  bombast  Only  In  rare  Instances 
t\ave  the  Capital  correspondents  ever  come  to 
admire  and  revere  a  politician,  and  but  once 
in  thi8  century  lias  there  been  a  politician 
the  hard-boiled  lewspupermen  in  Washing- 
ion  have  actually  loved,  that  politician  is 
George  William  Norris.  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  nf  Nebraska. 

When  the  National  Popular  Oovernment 
League  gave  a  c inner  in  honor  of  Senator 
.Norris.  a  large  number  of  correspondents 
reserved  plates  They  selected  Charles  O 
Ross,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  St  Lf>ui8  Fosi-Dlspatch  to  speak  lor 
them  R<j8s  impromptu  remarks  that  night 
were  unique  in  the  Journalistic  history  of 
Washington 

This  is  mdee  J  .i  novelty,  he  began  I 
h*ve  Interviewed  you  Senator  Norris.  a  great 
many  times  I  h  jve  wTltten  many  thousands 
of  wordji  abou»  >  ni.  but  I  have  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  In  public 
and  tell  you  wh^a  1  think  about  you  And 
what  I  think  Kb<ait  viru  le  shared  b\  all  my 
colleague*  Whifever  may  t>e  their  political 
fatth.  whatever  i  ia>  be  the  political  faith  of 
'heir   paf>ers    they   love  you  ' 

Ross  rei)eated  the  last  three  words  for 
emphasis  As  apjlaiu^e  filled  the  dining  hall 
he  continued  We  become  cynical  some- 
times we  newsp  »i>ermen  when  we  see  our 
ideals  toppling  H"X)ut  us — so  many  promises 
.nnd  B()  little  performance  Some  of  us  de- 
spair ol  the  Fuct  ess  of  our  democracy,  and 
'hen  we  go  to  Senator  Norris  and  to  one  or 
two  othern  like  hl.Ti  and  find  refreshment  and 
inspiration  and  in  them  we  find  our  democ- 
racy J\i8tined 

■  If  I  were  a  sen  t tor  In  some  plane  of  exist- 
ence the  St  L.  Ills  correspondent  went  on 
and  Oeorgp  Noriis  .should  be  there  In  the 
senate  as  I  hi^pe  he  wrmld  be  and  I  should 
come  In  late  .tnd  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Issue  involved  when  the  time  came 
to  vote—  I  .should  find  out  how  Norrle  had 
vot«d  and  vote  the  same  way  knowing  I  had 
done  no  dlsser^-lce  to  the  people 

Newspapermen,  as  a  rule,  are  notoriously 
grudging  In  their  praise  of  politicians  This 
tribute  from  the  hardened  Washington  re- 
porters wttft  witliout  precedent,  as  have  been 
most  of  the  other  commendations  of  Senator 
Norris  by  the  men  who  cover  the  news  at  the 
National  Capital  Were  I  Diogenes,  "  once 
mused  Ulric  Bell,  of  the  Louisville  Cotirier- 
Journal.  I  know  of  no  other  public  man  who 
would  come  nearer  to  ending  mv  quest  than 
George  W    Norris 

Here  then  is  hnw  the  thoughtful  men  of 
America  regard  the  sil\ er-haired  old  Senator 
from  the  Cornhusker  StAt-e  It  U  part  of  the 
folkways  of  America  to  classify  public  figures 
according  to  tlieir  outstanding  qualities 
whether  It  Is  aJi  jvctress  for  shapely  legs  or  a 
Senator  for  strength  ol  chnracter  I>>wii 
through  history  notable  Amerlcjius  have  beeii 
catal»>gp<l  and  rememl>erpd  for  sjie^iflc  traits 
Webster   and   Bryan   and    B  >rftli    typify   ora- 


tory, the  two  Roosevelts  represent  person- 
ality; Jackson  stands  for  courage;  Jefferson 
signifies  tolerance  and  demr)cracy;  Lincoln 
personifies  humanltarlanlsm.  Caihoun  is  re- 
membered for  his  Indomltablllty.  And  per- 
haps George  W  Norris  will  come  to  symbolize 
Integrity,  for  It  is  that  characteristic  above  all 
others  that  he  represents  to  his  contempo- 
raries 

Rarely  are  politicians  associated  with  ab- 
solute honesty,  yet  here  Is  one  who  signifies 
it  In  an  era  In  which  It  Is  not  unusual 
to  place  politicians  and  rogues  In  the  same 
niche,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
a  national  symbol  of  personal  Integrity 
Even  his  adversaries  respect  his  Idealism 
The  Senator's  foremost  aiitagonlsts  are  the 
private  electric -power  companies  They 
have  fought  him  for  a  generation  and  he 
In  turn,  has  harassed  and  berated  them 
Yet  Francis  X  Welch,  the  associate  editor 
of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  has  declared 
"Differ  as  one  may  on  his  economic  theories 
no  well-informed  observer  of  Washington 
politics  could  ever  deny  that  George  W 
Norris  Is  100  percent  sincere  and  honest  in 
his  convictions  He  has  always  fought  fairly 
and  squarely  for  his  principles  even  in  the 
face  of  unfair  and  pettifogging  opposition.' 
He  Is  the  very  perfect  gentle  knight  of 
American  progressive  ideals'  FYanklin  D 
Roosevelt  said  In  1932  of  this  unique  old 
veteran  of  the  political  bat tlef rout  To  mil- 
lions of  Americans  it  was  an  upt  metaphor. 
descriptive  of  a  man  who  may  m  time  be- 
come one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtes 

Mr    MOFUSE      Mv    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mrs    NEUBERGEH      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Presiden' .  the  book 
written  by  the  late  Senator  Neuberger 
and  Stephen  B  Kahn  is  one  ol  the  finest 
monument.^  to  the  memory  ol  the  great 
liberal  from  Nebraska  Georue  Norru- 
which  has  ever  been  written  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comme.its  of  the 
Senator  from  OreKon  i  Mrs  Neubehcef  j 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  great  lib- 
eral, but  I  believe  deserved  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  her  late  husband  and  to  Mr 
Kahn  for  what  I  think  i.*;  a  great  book 
they  wrote  really  a-'^  '-^  monument  to  the 
memory  of  George  Norris. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER      I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

INTERVIEW  RELATIVE  TC-  HEAR- 
INGS OF  ANTITRUST  AND  MO- 
NOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr  KEFAl'VER.  Mr  Prej.ident.  in 
the  mail  addres.sed  to  mt-  as  :hainnan 
of  the  Senate  Antiliusi  and  .VIonopoly 
Subcommittee.  I  have  receivec  a  ne'ws- 
papcr  account  which  relat.es  to  an  inter- 
view given  to  a  reporter  on  the  .Tackson 
Daily  News.  Jark,«ion,  Muss,  oi  May  6 
1961.  by  a  higlr  official  in  the  General 
Electric  Co. 

In   this   mi-t-rvirw     .John  T    McCarty 
identified  as  manager  of  emu. oyer  and 
plant  community   relations  m  the  im- 
portant Defense  Electronic.--  DiVL<.ion  of 
General  Electric,  expresses  .^ome  policy 
views  which  are  rather  surpnsir.g  to  me, 
and  which  I  think.  Mr    President.  Urat 
you  and  other  Member.*;  of  the  Senate 
as  well  a.s  the  public  in  general,  will  find 
of  intere.st     According  to  the  newspaper 
account.  Mr    McCarty  wa«  in  Jackson 
Mi.s'; .  to  address  the  Misfiissippi  Manu- 
facturers A.ssociation. 


I  ask  that  the  pertineiit  part  of  the 
account  of  this  interview  by  this  repre- 
sentative of  General  Electric  be  printed 
in  the  record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Kefau\t3i  Hearings  Called  Nonsbnse 
(By  Pat  Flynn) 

A  General  Electric  official  In  an  interview 
here  yesterday  called  the  Kefauver  price- 
fixing  hearings  sheer  nonsense 

The  only  reason  for  the  hearings  said 
John  T.  McCarty.  manager  o!  employee  and 
plant  community  relations  for  the  company, 
was  'a  very  ambitious  llttie  man  ■  KET.Atn-EP.  i 
who  almost  got  to  be  Vice  President  on  the 
strength  of  another  investigation  and  if  just 
trying  to  see  what  he  can  do  lor  next  time  " 

McCarty  here  to  address  the  Mississippi  4 
Manufacturers  Association  annual  manaire- 
ment  conlerence.  added  that  he  had  been 
back  and  forth  to  Washington  so  many  times 
lately  he  waF  beginning  t.*'  feel  like  a  ping- 
pong  ball 

Throwing  a  crack  at  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. McCarty  said  the  easiest  way  to 
get  from  his  native  Syracuse,  where  GE  s 
main  plant  is  located,  to  Washington  is  to 
"go  to  Hpxvard  and  turn  left." 

GOLDEN    OPPOBTt'NITT 

McCarty  said  southern  industrialists  'have 
a  golden  opportunity  that  is  all  but  slipping 
out  ol  their  lingers — the  same  opportunity 
that  the  North  lost  30  years  ago — operating 
their  plaiits  without  unior^s  " 

He  said  management  had  to  realize  that 
loyalty  could  not  be  bought  with  company 
picnics  IxjwUng  teams  and  Chrlrtmns 
parties 

In  fact  "  he  said  people  go  to  Christmas 
parties  get  all  tanked  up  and  set  company 
relations  back   15  years  ' 

By  tising  a  fl;m  slide  strip,  he  showed  the 
prix-edure  used  by  General  Electric  for  com- 
bating   union    iiifluence    over    its    employees 

"Collective  bargaining  is  tlie  most  insidi- 
ous, spineless  game  piayed  by  adultfc  he  said 
It's  nothing  but  management  and  a  buncli 
of  union  bums  both  getting  a  lawyer  and 
sitting  around  a  table  to  see  how  much  they 
can  get  away  with  at  the  expense  of  the 
public 

"You  can  solve  your  own  problems"  he 
said.  "If  you  do  it  now  before  a  bunch  of 
thugs  force  it  on  you 

Si->eakliig  on  Supervisor  rrainlng,"  he 
said  the  foreman  had  the  moet  complicated 
job  m  the  history  of  American  Ihbor  because 
he  had  to  be  doctor  nilniste:  de:.  mother, 
aiid  football  coach  ' 

Although  strikes  are  losing  thous»auds  of 
manpower  hours  he  added  the  largest  time- 
kiUer  is  tiie  '/ximble  time'  spent  by  those 
inspiring  people  hai^.gmg  around  the  water 
rooier 

rhis  IS  what  the  good  foreman  can  com-     ' 
bat  without  losing  proper  labor -management 
relations,"  he  said 


TRIBUTE  TO     ARE  YOU   A  SHADOW 
VOTER'' 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  in  view 
ol  the  importance  of  the  matter  of  as- 
suring that  our  elections  be  conducted 
without  the  taint  of  fraud  or  corruption. 
I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
recent  publication  of  a  booklet  entitled, 
Are  You  a  Shadow  Voter?"  This  book- 
let was  developed  and  published  by  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  R,epublican 
Committee,  under  the  able  direction  of 
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Assistant  Chairman  Clare  B.  Williams. 
I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  "Are 
■  You  a  Shadow  Voter?"  transcends  the 
field  of  partisan  politics  and  directs  its 
vital  message  to  the  entire  electorate  of 
this  Nation.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Democrats  and  independ- 
ents, no  less  than  Republicans  have  been 
clamoring  for  copies  of  the  booklet. 
More  significantly,  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  a  strictly  non- 
partisan organization,  has  taken  an 
unprecedented  move  by  endorsing  this 
meaningful  publication  in  a  statement 
released  Last  Tuesday.  This  is  the  first 
tmie  in  its  history  that  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  ha^  so  acted 
Further,  the  committee  has  under.'^cored 
its  warm  endorsement  by  ordering  copies 
of  "Are  You  a  Shadow  Voter''"  for  dis- 
tribution In  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  believe  it  pertinent  and  illuminating 
to  quote  herewith  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Bruce  E.  Felknor.  e.xecutive  direc- 
tor of  the  Fair  Campai^rn  Practices  Com- 
mittee, commenting  on  the  booklet  in 
question. 

This  bookJet  Is  use.'Ml  Ui  citizens  who 
want  to  make  sure  that  their  votes  count. 
Democrats  a^  we!!  as  Republicans  It  is  well 
and  lucidly  written.  I:  is  terse.  It  is  much 
to  the  point  And  it  Is  b;ised  on  facts  that 
exist  today  What  people  need  to  know  are 
the  techniques  by  ^hich  they  may  be 
cheated  Stolen  votes  are  a  disgrace  owned 
by  the  American  people  My  hat  Is  off  to 
tiie  Women  3  Division  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Comm::tee.  for  this  J^b  needed  to  be 
done  We  are  listing  '  .\re  You  a  Shadow 
Voter''"  as  recommended  reading  in  the  next 
edition  of  our  school  and  discusslcrn  group 
pamphlet,  "Pair  Play  in  Politics  " 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  this 
booklet,  already  in  its  fifth  printiug.  to 
T.he  attention  of  my  colleaeups  Fur- 
ther I  believe  that  all  of  us.  indeed  al; 
Americans,  irrespective  of  party,  owe  a 
Eienume  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Wom- 
en's Division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  for  the  splendid  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  cau.se  of  eliminat- 
ing the  defects  and  abuses  that  have  Loo 
long  plagued  the  conduct  of  elections  in 
Qur  Nation. 
I  

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LEAD-ZINC 
I  INDUSTRY 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  Intrriur  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  conductrd  a  1-day 
hearing  to  l^arn  up-to-date  facts  and 
conditions  existing  in  the  lead-zinc 
industry. 

Some  of  the  disclosuif^s  are  .shocking. 

Mines  are  closing  and  the  residents 
of  the  vanou.^  minin£r  communities  are 
hard  pres.sed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
themselves 

By  way  of  ijlustration,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  figures  shown 
in  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr 
Miles  P  Romney.  mana^rer  of  the  Utah 
Mining  As.sociation.  Thf-  tabulation  :.< 
in  two  parts  that  is— total  US  mine 
production  and  Westen^.  Staffs  mining 
production.  It  is  a  comparison  of  1947- 
49  average  production  with  1960  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Romney  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

TJtah  Mining  Association, 
Sal:  Lak"  City.  Utah,  May  15.  1961. 
Hon.  CioirroN  P    A.nderson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference today  on  the  status  of  the  western 
mining  Industry.  In  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, I  discovered  a  rather  shocking  fact  re- 
garding the  impact  of  lead-zinc  mine  cloeures 
on  Western  Stat<  mines  and  communities. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  annually  reports  mine 
production  of  lead  and  zinc  from  major 
areas — the  Western  States  being  one  such 
area.  Comparing  the  1947-49  average  mine 
production  to  1960,  the  Western  States  lost 
287,666  tons  of  lead-zinc  metal  production 
in  1960.  The  total  U.S.  loss  In  1960  com- 
pared with  the  same  base  years  was  338,746 — 
which  means  loss  experienced  by  all  areas 
other  than  Western  States  was  only  51.080 
tons. 
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Thus,  loss  of  production  In  areas  other 
than  Western  States  was  only  51,080  tons,  or 
15  percent  of  totfll.  whereas  the  Western 
State.s  loss  of  production  was  a  shocking 
85  percet'.t 

Assuming  that  atK>ut  8  cents  per  pound 
of  lead  and  zinc  would  have  accrued  to  west- 
ern mining  milling  and  smelting  operations. 
the  287  666  tons  loss  means  a  direct  loss  of 
some  $46  million  In   I960  alone 

Provisions  of  S  1747.  sponsored  by  you  and 
Ave  other  western  Senators,  are  critically 
needed  to  stop  the  continuing  decline  In 
western  mine  production  and  start  a  trend 
toward  restoration  of  the  economic  benefits 
traditionally  enjoyed  by  Western  States. 

Thanking  you  for  your  very  great  Interest 
and  help.  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Miles  P    Romkxt, 

Manager. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
interestingly  enough,  the  lost  mining 
production  equaling  338,746  tons  is  al- 
most precisely  one-third  of  the  1947-49 
average.  Analysis  of  the  tabulation  dis- 
closes that  the  bulk  of  the  loss  was  in- 
curred in  the  Western  States.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  lost  production  or 
287,666  tons  has  been  in  the  West,  where 
today  the  lead-zinc  mininEi  industry  is 
almost  nonexistent.  Only  51  080  tons  or 
15  percent  was  in  areas  outside  the 
Western  States.  This  vital  Industry 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decline  further 


SUDETEN  GERMAN   DAY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  from  May  20  to  May  23.  1961. 
Sudeten  German  Day   will   b^  observed 


in  Cologne.  Germany,  The  Sudeten 
German  people  are  dedicated  anti- 
Communists  and  have  Ions  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  including  the  United 
States.  Recently,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Sudeten  Crerman  Council,  Dr. 
Walter  Becher.  visited  the  United  States 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
him  Dr.  Becker  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Bavarian  Landtag 

The  Sudeten  Germans  are  dedicated 
to  assisting  anti -Communist  exiles  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  deserve 
si>ecial  commendation  for  their  efforts 
in  helping  Czechoslovakian  and  other 
Central  European  exiles. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  we  note  the  courage  and  ded- 
ication of  the  Sudeten  German  people, 
particularly  in  comiection  with  this 
year's  celebration  of  Sudeten  German 
Day. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING 
THE  USE  OP  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science,  at  Manhattan.  Kans..  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  passage  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Pesticides  Coordination  Act  was 
passed  I  have  received  from  Mr  Gil- 
bert A.  LcLsman.  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science,  a  letter  dated  May 
15.  1961,  incorix>iating  the  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofb, 
as  follows: 

Kans.\s  State  Tkacher&  Colj.cce, 

Emporia,  Kana.,  May  IS.  1961 
Hon.  Prank  CARi^aoN. 
US.  Senate. 
Wa:ihington.  D.C. 

Sir:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science  at  Manhattan  Kans..  a 
resolution  favoring  p;issage  oX  the  Chemical 
Pesticides  Coordination  Act  was  passed.  Aik 
secreuiry  of  Uie  Kansas  Academy.  I  have  been 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  you.     Tlie  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  some  Federal  programs  Involving 
the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  de- 
signed for  regulating  the  numbers  of  plant-s 
and  animals  are  highly  desuuctlve  of  natural 
resources  such  as  ash  and  wildlife;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  function  of  investi- 
gation and  demon.stratlon  of  methods  and 
means  of  regulating  numl>ers  of  organisms 
has  been  extended  to  provide  actual  service 
that  is  regarded  as  a  proper  function  of  non- 
Federal  governmental  units  or  Individual 
property  holders:  and 

•'Whereas  H  R.  4668.  87th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  known  as  the  Chemical  Pesti- 
cides Coordination  Act,  provides  for  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  with  State  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  wLse  use  of  biological  re- 
sources before  the  beginning  of  any  Federal 
program  Involving  the  use  of  pesticides  or 
other  chemicals  or  devices  designed  for  bio- 
logical controls    Therefore  be  it 

"Resfilved.  That  the  Kansas  Academy  of 
Science  In  annual  convention  of  May  5  ""^1, 
at  Manhattan.  Kans  ,  registers  approval  of 
H  R  4668  and  recommends  its  enactment; 
and  be  it  further 

"Rexolx>ed.  That  the  secretary  send  s  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  of  the  Congress- 
men on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
an  J    Fisheries     to    each    Congressman    from 


Kansas,  and  to  each  of  the  two  U.8.  Senators 
from  Kansas." 

Wo  hope  that  this  resolution  will  warrant 
your  serious  attention 
Very  truly  yours 

OU.BEXT    A      LnSMAN. 

Secretary.  Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 


GERMANY   TEACHE.S  THE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  appealed  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Daily  News  a  verj'  timely 
editorial  entitled  "Germany  Teaches  the 
US  A   " 

This  editorial  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1951  Germany  repudiated 
the  un.sound  financial  advice  of  Prof. 
Walter  Heller  and  instead  adopted  the 
sound  fi.scal  jx)licy  of  balanced  budgets. 

Today  Germany  stands  out  as  a  fi- 
nancially strong  nation. 

Now  Profe.ssor  Heller,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  President  Keiinedy's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  wants  us  to  follow 
this  same  bad  advice,  which  if  followed, 
will  unquestionably  touch  off  another 
round  of  dangerous  iiifiation  here  in  our 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Germany  Teaches  the  USA 

U.S.  economic  advisers  increasingly  are 
embarrassed  by  contrasts  between  America 
and  West  Germany — persistent  unemploy- 
ment here  as  against  a  lalxir  sliortage  there. 

Scrlpps-Howard  Writer  Roger  Stuart  has 
dug  up  a  long-secret  report  which  helps 
explain    the    emtmrrassnieut. 

The  report  was  made  by  u  team  of  U.S. 
economists  and  submitted  to  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  September  24,  1951  On  the 
US,  team  was  Prof  Walter  Heller,  now 
Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's  Council  of 
Economic   Advisers 

Some  of  the  recommendations: 

West  Qermaiiy  was  told  it  couldn't  achieve 
the  necessary  rate  of  Industrial  expansion 
If  It  kept  on  worrying  about  Inflation  The 
Government  was  chlded  for  an  "excessive 
concern  for  price  stability  " 

However  Dr  Ludwlg  Erhard,  West  German 
Finance  Minister,  knew  something  about  In- 
flation. He  had  seen  his  parents'  life  sav- 
ings lost  when  the  mark  went  to  pot.  He 
rejected  this  advice. 

Dr.  Erhard  also  was  told  by  the  US  ad- 
visers that  "a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to 
stimulate  any  large  volume  of  personal  sav- 
ings would  seriously  curtail  Investment." 
But  German  Interest  rates  were  left  to  find 
their  own  high  level  and  so  were  savings  and 
investment.  Today  West  Germany  Is  Invest- 
ing up  to  a  quarter  of  Its  national  output 
annually  In  the  most  modern  industrial  plant 
in  the  world 

Dr  Erhard  was  cautioned  against  liberal 
depreciation  policies  and  advised  Irvstead  to 
adopt  a  "compulsory  Investment  program" 
But  liberal  depreciation  policies  helped  the 
German  economy  grow  last  year  at  the  rate  of 
10.8  percent.  The  US  rate  was  less  than  3 
percent. 

Just  15  years  ago  West  Germany  was  a 
defeated  and  demoralized  nation.  Its  re- 
sources squandered  by  Hitler,  Its  factories 
and  homes  flattened  by  bombs.  Since  then 
it  lias  taken  in  more  than  12  million  refugees. 
It  has  Imported  nearly  half  a  million  more 
and  still  lias  a  labor  shortage. 

Average  wages  have  doubled  In  10  years 
and  still  are  climbing.  And  increases  mostly 
are  in  true  values  because  of  effective  meas- 
ures against  Inflation, 


West  Germany  last  year  lost  fewer  than 
40,000  man-days  through  strikes.  We  lost 
twice  Uiat  many  on  missile  bases  alone. 
German  wage  raises  have  come  out  of  in- 
creased productivity — 8  percent  last  year. 
German  prices  have  t>een  kept  competitive  In 
world  markets,  thus  rapidly  expanding  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  Germans.  In  short,  have  followed  the 
historic  principles  of  free  enterprise — despite 
the  advice  they  got  from  the  U.S.A.  Even 
tlie  West  German  Socialist  Party  has  repu- 
diated socialism. 

The  general  theories  of  Uie  1951  report, 
rejected  by  the  Germans,  are  the  general 
theories  now  being  urged  on  America  by  Pro- 
fessor Heller  and  other  administration  econ- 
omists: Big  spending  and  even  budget-bust- 
ing tax  cuts,  which  breed  Inflation;  artificial 
restraints  on  interest  rates  which  discourage 
saving  and  encourage  Americans  to  export 
Jobs  by  Investing  abroad;  gimmicks  In  the 
form  of  tax  "Incentives."  Instead  of  adequate 
depreciation  allowances. 

Somewhere  In  all  this  may  be  found  a  clue 
to  our  "creeping  rate  of  growth,"  so  roundly 
deplored  In  the  campaign  Now  Professor 
Heller  wants  us  to  follow  some  more  of  our 
own  bad  advice 


TOTAL     ATTACK     UPON     JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr  EXDDD.  Mr  President.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  order  of  last  Thursday.  May 
11.  1961,  concerning  his  proposal  for  a 
total  attack  upon  juvenile  delinquency. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  I  can  say  that 
the  increase  in  juvenile  criminality  and 
violence  is  easily  one  of  the  most  vital 
domestic  problems  facing  the  Nation 
today. 

Recognition  of  the  problem  by  the 
President  as  one  of  national  importance 
makes  possible  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  kind  of  "total  attack"  coordi- 
nated, well -conceived  approach  to  the 
problem  that  is  required  to  bring  it  under 
control.  I  am  confident  that  when  tlie 
administrations  program  becomes  law  it 
will  eventually  turn  the  tide  in  what  hsis 
been  a  losing  battle  apainst  the  growth 
of  juvenile  crime  and  the  devastating 
impact  it  has  on  our  .society. 

I  am  equally  confident  the  program 
will  become  law,  because  it  is  directed  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  is  designed 
to  correct  the  most  glaring  deficiencies 
in  the  hodgrpodpe  of  local  programs 
now  in  operation  acrass  the  Nation.  I 
predict  the  admini.stration*s  legislative 
program  in  this  area  will  find  wide  sup- 
port amonc^st  those  dedicated  profes- 
sionals who  are  every  day  confronted 
with  controlling  delinquency  while  work- 
ing with  wholly  inadequate  tools. 

For  mv  owm  part,  I  am  100  percent  be- 
hind the  Presidents  delinquency  pro- 
po.sals.  TTie  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
with  the  administration  in  putting  to- 
gether v.hat  I  believe  will  be  a  truly 
effective  program.  I  know  that  this  pro- 
gram will  have  the  support  of  virtually 
every  person  in  the  Nation  concerned 
with  delinquency  control  including  the 
ixilice,  the  courts,  penoloRi<;ts,  sociolo- 
gists, psychologists,  and  others. 

In  its  final  form,  it  is  a  program  based 
on  the  flndincTs  of  nearly  7  years  of  hear- 


inL;.s  by  the  .-subcommittee  in  testimony 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Nation.  After 
careful  and  leiiKthy  consideration  by  the 
most  competent  people  available  in  this 
area,  1  introduced  a  biil,  S.  802,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1961,  which  is  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal— even  down  to  the  $10  million  an- 
nual appi-opriation.  Though  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  re- 
ported out  an  abbreviated  version  of  S. 
802  under  different  sponsorship,  I  feel 
that  the  virtually  complete  aapeement 
between  the  E>cUnQuency  Commit  tees  S. 
802  and  the  administration  proposals  call 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  delinquency 
measures  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  mobilizing  the  total 
attack  against  juvenile  crime  that  the 
President  has  requested. 

In  mid-April.  S.  279  was  reported  by 
the  Corrunittee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare and  passed  the  Senate  It  is  now  m 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House.  In  a  statement  following 
its  pas-sage,  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
the  strongest  bill  available  and  that  a 
more  effective  antidelinquency  program 
would  be  developed  under  S.  802.  I  also 
said  that  I  would  support  S.  279  only  if 
the  choice  was  between  a  weak  bill  or 
none  at  all.  In  reality,  S  279  intends  to 
provide  so  little  in  so  short  a  time  that 
its  usefulness  is  seriously  curtailed. 

I  favor  a  measure  strong  enough  to 
m.akc  a  visible,  measurable  impact  on 
the  control  of  juvenile  crime — a  measuie 
that  would  accomplish  this  before  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  more  iuvcniles 
are  stami>ed  wi;h  the  indchb'.e  stigma 
of  .iuvenile  delinquency 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  that, 
and  his  proposed  legislation  when  intro- 
duced willjfeflect  that,  as  do  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  802. 

Both  proposals  direct  attacks  where 
delinquency  contiol  is  weakest,  the  lack 
of  personnel  to  work  in  tlie  delinquency 
field  in  the  areas  of  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment;  the  lack  of  assistance  to 
local  communities  iii  developing  adc^- 
quate  programs,  the  need  to  demon.'-tiate 
new  techniques  and  to  coordinate  the 
orderly  flow  of  information  nationally  to 
communities  in  need  of  technical  assist- 
ance. 

President  Kennedy's  delinquency  pro- 
posals were  warmly  greeted  by  the  public 
and  the  press.  They  have  been  greeted 
enthusiastically  by  the  professionals  in 
the  field  who  have  for  years  been  waging 
the  hopeless  battle  against  n^.crea.sing 
juvenile  crime  because  they  lack  properly 
trained  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  have  inadequate  facilities  which  are 
poorly  financed. 

I  nayself  intend  to  use  all  of  the  facil- 
ities at  my  disposal  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  these  stiong  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  belief  that  only  strong  leg- 
islation adopted  and  put  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  will  make  the 
kind  of  significant  impact  on  juvenile 
crime  necessary  to  maintain  the  vitality 
of  our  Nation. 


THE  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Mr.    SCOTT      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  proposed  summit  conference  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  May  19 
There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
As  Kennedy  Prepares  for  Trip  to  Summit 

Although  no  formal  decision  has  been  an- 
nounced, all  the  signs  point  to  an  informal 
summit  meeting  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  early 
in  June 

Advance  notice  of  the  meeting  has  been 
given  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  to  allies  in  friendly  capitals. 
President  Kennedy  has  discussed  the  possl- 
biiity  with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Diefen- 
baker  And  the  Austrian  Government  is 
mailing  preparations  for  the  meeting,  to  fol- 
low immediately  after  Mr  Kennedy's  dis- 
cissions with  French  President  de  Gaulle  in 
P.irls  May  31   June  2 

.\s  plans  proceed  for  a  confrontation  :if 
the  leaders  of  the  world's  two  most  pov.'er- 
ful  nations,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  what 
has  happened  to  proposed  summitry  in  the 
recent  past  and  to  examine  world  conditions 
in  which  the  conference  would  be  held. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  a  summit 
meeting  between  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
farmer  President  Eisenhower  collapsed  in 
Paris  because  of  the  sensational  U-2  spy 
p;.\ne  incident.  That  episode  gave  the  Rus- 
si.in  leader  a  handy  excuse  for  calling  the 
whole  thing  off. 

Then  followed  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign and  a  rash  of  statements,  official  and 
otherwise,  as  to  conditions  that  should  pre- 
v.ul  before  a  summit  meeting  is  held. 

Much  was  made,  for  example,  of  an  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  April  1960  issue  of 
Foreign  AfTairs  magazine  by  Dean  Rusk,  a 
former  US  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
who.  a  few  months  later,  was  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration      Wrote    Mr     Rusk  : 

■'The  experienced  diplomat  will  usually 
counsel  against  the  direct  confrontation  of 
those  with  final  authority  Negotiation  ad 
referendum  offers  a  greater  opportunity  for 
feeling  out  the  situation,  exploring  the  op- 
posing points  of  view.  :rying  out  alternative 
approaches  without  commitment,  testing 
general  propositions  by  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  derail  The  process  needs  time, 
patience  and  appreciation,  three  resources 
which  are  not  found  m  abundance  at  the 
highest  political  level.  The  direct  confron- 
tation of  the  chiefs  of  government  of  the 
great  powers  involves  an  extra  tension  be- 
c.-.use  the  court  of  last  resort  is  in  session. 
The  costs  of  error  or  misunderstanding  are 
multiplied  by  the  seriousness  of  the  issues 
and  the  power  of  those  presen'   " 

And  last  October  21,  in  a  TV  debate  with 
his  opponent,  Presidential  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy expressed  these  views  on  summitry: 

"I  believe  we  should  not  go  to  the  summit 
until  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
meeting  of  minds  can  be  obtained  on  either 
Berlin  cuter  space,  or  general  disarmament 
including  nuclear  testing  •  •  •  until  we  are 
strong  here,  until  we  are  moving  here.  I 
hope  that  before  we  do  meet,  there  will  be 
preliminary  agreements  on  these  four  ques- 
tions, or  at  least  two  of  them,  or  even  one 
of  them,  which  would  warrant  such  a  meet- 
ing." 

If  there  has  been  any  preliminary  agree- 
ment on  any  of  these  subjects,  we  are  un- 
aware of  it.  Berlin  is  still  an  Issue  of  perilous 
contention.  Presently  two  international  con- 
ferences on  disarmament  (nuclear  testing) 
and  Laos,  are  stymied  in  Geneva  by  Soviet 
Insistence  upon  having  its  own  "way.  The 
Ruaelans  are  out  front  in  the  space  race  and 
the  President,  in  the  wake  of  reverses  in  Cuba 
and  Laos,  keeps  telling  us  we  aren't  strong 


enough  and  that  we  will  have  to  sacriflce  for 
defense. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  prepared  to  deal 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  prior  prep- 
aration of  which  the  American  public  is  un- 
aware. But  when  and  If  he  pulls  any  rab- 
bits out  of  his  hat  in  'Vienna,  we  hope  they 
will  not  wind  up  In  a  50-50  stew  comprised 
In  equal  parts  of  one  American  rabbit  to  one 
Russian  mule. 


KOREA:    NEW  BLOW  TO  U.S. 
PRESTIGE 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  thoughtful  commentary  on 
U.S.  prestige  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

Kore.a:   New  Blow  to  US.  Prestige 

It  is  hard  to  view  the  revolt  of  some  seg- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  the  apathy  of  others,  as  any- 
thing less  than  another  blow  to  the  prestige 
and  world  influence  of  the  United  States 

Coming  so  quickly  after  the  Cuban  de- 
bacle. It  must  stirely  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing our  remaining  friends  a  certain  queasl- 
ness  and  our  enemies  a  full  portion  of  high 
glee. 

Korea  Is  not  Just  another  Asian  nation 
where  we  have  tried,  within  limits,  to  be 
helpful  In  encouraging  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy.    It   Is   practically  our  stepchild 

We  helped  to  form  the  South  Korean  Na- 
tion after  the  Japanese  had  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War;  we  shored 
up  the  regime  of  the  patriotic  old  man  who 
for  years  had  the  slnglehetirted  devotion  of 
his  people.  Syngman  Rhee;  we  led  the 
United  Nations  forces  In  defending  the 
country  from  Its  Conununlst  enemies,  at 
great  cost  In  lives  and  treasure;  we  have 
helped  Rhee's  successor.  John  Chang,  and, 
in  the  current  year,  are  obligated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  $250  million  to  continue 
that  support. 

There  are  some  hopeful  portents,  of 
course.  The  rebellion's  leaders,  despite  our 
announced  support  of  John  Chang,  have 
emphasized  that  they  plan  no  change  in  for- 
eign policy  or  alliance  with  the  West.  The 
ROK  first  army  pointedly  announced  It  was 
not  taking  Its  eyes  off  the  north  even  though 
the  domestic  scene   was   In   turmoil. 

Nevertheless,  what  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  establish  around  the  world  Ls 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  democratic 
process.  And  once  again  we  have  been 
kicked  In  the  teeth  for  it. 

At  the  moment  the  most  sensible  course 
for  this  country  seems  to  be  a  redoubling  of 
security  along  the  38th  parallel  to  Insure 
that  the  North  Korean  Communists  and 
their  Chinese  allies  are  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Impasse  to  Infiltrate,  agitate, 
or  even  to  crank  up  full-scale  war  again. 

If  tJie  Republic  can  stay  free,  accommoda- 
tion and  commonsense  must  In  the  end  pre- 
vail. K  the  Communists  should  walk  in 
unopjxDsed.  we  might.  In  short  order,  find 
ourselves  back  on  the  beachhead  at  Pusan, 
wondering  If  It  vere  wortlythe  trouble  to 
start  In  all  over  again.  ^ 


achievement  deserves  acknowledgment 
under  any  circumstances.  But  these 
three  students  are  especially  worthy  of 
honor.  These  three  young  people  are 
representative  of  the  "cream  '  of  our  1961 
graduates;  they  combined  ability  with 
determination — for  each  is  blind.  At 
noon  today  President  Kennedy  presented 
these  students  with  special  achievement 
awards  of  $500.  sponsored  by  the  non- 
profit educational  organization.  Record- 
ing for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Throughout  their 
collegiate  careers  all  3  have  u.sed  record- 
ed textbooks,  which  are  provided  free  to 
more  than  2,000  students  by  the  spon- 
soring organization. 

As  an  example  to  the  youth  of  this 
country  and  to  each  of  us,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  award  winners — young  persons  who 
have  successfully  met  a  challenge. 

Helen  Vivian  Aareskjold  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  will  graduate  in  the  upper  20  per- 
cent of  her  class  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass  After  attending  grad- 
uate school,  this  ambitious  young  lady 
plans  to  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  either  law  or  International  re- 
lations. 

Another  award  winner,  Cheryl  Lynn 
Martin,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  planning 
on  a  career  in  social  service  work.  She 
is  vice  president  of  three  honorary  so- 
cieties and  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
her  class  at  Wittenberg  University  In 
Springfield,  Ohio 

The  young  man  honored  is  from  my 
own  State  He  is  I>aniel  R.  Webber,  of 
Saginaw.  Mich  .  who  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1958  and  now  is  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  School 
of  Law.  Mr.  Webber  is  a  class  repre- 
sentative in  the  school  law  association 
and  Is  in  the  upper  third  of  his  class 

These  award  winners,  along  with  the 
hundreds  of  other  blind  students,  both 
young  and  old,  owe  much  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  efforts  of  the  Recording  for 
the  Blind.  This  organization,  which  is 
observing  its  10th  aruiiversary.  serves  the 
blind  with  its  library  of  more  than  30.000 
talking  books,  ranging  in  subject  matter 
from  literature  and  science  to  philoso- 
phy and  law. 

The  groups  objective  is  to  assist  blind 
persons  to  become  self-supporting  and 
useful  members  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. Some  1.500  volunteer  read- 
ers assist  the  organization  in  prepar- 
ing the  records,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  educational  books  produced  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  student  or  his 
instructor. 

Obtaining  an  education  is  always  a 
challenge — and  even  more  so  for  the 
blind.  Both  Recording  for  the  Blind  and 
the  three  award  winners  are  to  "be  com- 
mended for  their  successful  efforts,  an 
example  to  all. 


AWARDS  TO  HELEN  V.  AARESKJOLD. 
CHFRYL  L.  MARTIN.  AND  DANIEL 
R.  WEBBER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
saluted  today  three  students  who  have 
achieved  outstanding  scholastic  records 
in   their   respective   universities.     Such 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  and  Mr.  MORSE  rose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
merely  going  to  suggest,  if  there  Is  no 
further  morning  business,  that  the  un- 
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finished  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  may 
be  suggested,  with  the  understanding, 
if  it  is  agreeable,  that  the  time  necessary 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  taken  from 
the  half  hour  which  is  available  for 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  one  modification.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  agree  that  we  should  return  to- 
consideration  of  the  unflni.shed  busi- 
ne.ss  and  make  whatever  statements  we 
wi£h  to  make  prior  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because  I  think 
there  is  not  a  ?Trent  deal  to  be  added  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  am 
simply  acting  as  the  minority  leader. 
The  request  to  me  was  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  before  the  debate 

Mr  MORSE  Fine.  In  that  event  I 
join  with  the  Senator  in  his  request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  request  with  the  understanding  that 
the  time  for  the  call  of  the  roll  will  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SCHOOL    A.SSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S  1021  •  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  a.vsistance  for 
education 

The  PRRSIDEH^rr  pro  tempore  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cotton- 
Miller  amendment,  as  modified 

Mr.  KUCHEI.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  1  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
theie  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quoi^iim  call  may  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDE:NT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
reiterate  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
debate  last  night.  I  will  merely  try  to 
recapitulate  the  case  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Cotton  amendment  Xaj  the  bill  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  proposal 
for  rendering  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  interest  of  education  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  clean  cut  direct,  and  re- 
liable. The  proFKxsed  method  would  re- 
sult In  an  annual  appropriation  and  pay- 
ment to  each  .'i^tate  in  the  Union  of  3 
cents  out  of  the  8  cents,  or  37Vvj  percent 


of  the  Ffderal  cij^arette  tax  collected  ;n 
that  State  from  the  people  in  the  State, 
which  would  be  returned  to  the  Trea.'^ury 
of  .such  Stat-e  earmarked  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purpo.^es  I  wi.'-h  to  reiterate 
and  remind  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ment contains  tb.'se  im}X)rtanl  ettii- 
butes: 

First  The  piopos.'d  method  would  re- 
quire no  complicated  formula  for  divid- 
ing the  so-called  Federal  aid  between  the 
States,  because  each  State  would  auto- 
matically receive  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  cigarette  tax  it  had  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  earmarked  for  educa- 
tion. 

Second  The  proix).sed  method  would 
present  no  problem  of  how  the  money 
should  be  used  for  education.  It  is  the 
State  s  own  money  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
who  are  inhabitants  or  residents  of  that 
State,  and  can  be  used,  as  the  State  au- 
thojities  and  its  legislatures  determine, 
for  education,  whether  it  be  teachers 
salaries,  construction,  maintenance,  or 
for  any  other  nece.ssily 

Third.  The  proposed  method  would 
requiie  no  Federal  department  or  bureau 
or  additional  employees  to  administer 
the  fund,  because  the  States  of  the 
Union  levy  their  own  cigarette  tax  and 
already  have  departments  to  dct-ermine 
the  number  of  packages  sold  m  eacli 
State,  so  that  the  division  and  comput- 
ing of  the  shares  would  be  a  suniMe  mat- 
ter without  the  creation  of  new 
bureaucracy. 

I  am  interested  ixi  that  point.  This 
morning  I  came  upon  this  quotation  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Byrd): 

It  costs  up  to  20  cents  for  the  Central 
Government  to  collect  a  dollar,  bring  It  to 
Washington,  and  then  to  allocate  It  bark 
with    strings    attached 

The  method  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment has  no  strings  attached  Under 
the  amendment  no  "brokerage  fee" 
would  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Every  cent  would  go  right 
back  to  the  States,  and  would  be  avail- 
able for  education. 

Fourth  The  proposed  method  would 
dispose  of  the  issue  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  in  the  coming  week,  and  be- 
fore the  American  people  for  years  to 
come,  of  using  Federal  funds  for  schools 
where  integration  has  not  been  fully  ef- 
fected. More  than  that,  it  would  dis- 
pose of  the  great  problem  of  children  in 
private  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
States  of  this  country,  because  it  would 
return  the  money  received  from  the  tax 
to  the  States,  where  it  could  be  used 
according  to  St.ate  laws  and  according 
to  State  practice  in  dealmg  with  their 
problems,  and  would  not  lead  the  Federal 
Government  into  such  fields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mrs 
Neubercer  in  the  chair'  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  mi'self  2  more  minutes.  No.  5  Is 
a  complete  answer  to  those  who  oi)pose 
and  fear  Federal  aid  to  education  be- 
cause they  fear  Federal  control.  It  is 
not  in  a  direct  sen.«:e  of  the  word  Fed- 
eral aid.  It  is  more  of  a  relinquishment 
of  certain  taxes  collected  under  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  Federal  Government. 


which  are  returned  to  the  States  for  use 
m  education. 

In  closing  I  merely  wish  to  make  this 
point  to  those  in  the  Senate  v  ho  be- 
lieve in  Federal  aid  for  education  and 
desire  it  I  number  myself  among  them, 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  F^'deral  Government,  whicl^.  takes 
care  of  its  trees  ought  to  lake  care  of 
Its  children.  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment \o  bolster  and  help  the  States 
in  the  cau.se  of  education 

To  those  who  believe  in  aid  for  edu- 
cation. I  submit  that  the  amendment  is 
tlie  best  hope  d  pcrm.ineni.  .•-teady  help 
to  the  Slates.  If  we  pass  ihe  commit- 
tee bill.  With  the  large  sums  of  money 
involved,  and  with  all  the  hop)e  it  holds 
out,  it  is  still  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process.  The  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  also  subject  to  the  appropriatio?^ 
process,  but  it  definitely  sets  aside  an 
amount  of  money  to  each  State,  and 
does  it  permanently. 

For  those  who  oppose  Fedc;al  aid  to 
education  as  such.  I  submit  that  this  is 
not  an  entering  wedge  to  bring  federal- 
ized education  to  the  countrj  On  the 
contrary,  it  sets  up  a  barrier  and  bul- 
waik  against  federalized  education  and 
aeainst  the  Federal  Govi  :  lunent  extend- 
ing us  hand  into  the  classrooms  and 
schools  of  this  cx^untry  It  strengthens 
the  States.  I  hope  the  amendment  wul 
t)e  adopted 

Mr.  MILLER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  I  ;.  leid  my- 
self 1  more  minute 

Mr.  MILLER  I  .■should  like  to  a.sk  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire about  the  comment-s  made  by  tlic 
distint;uished  Senator  from  Oregon  :  Mr 
Morse!  yesterday  at  page  8360  of  the 
Record  where  h(^  slates  three  objeclioi.s 
{■o  the  amendmerit.  The  second  oujec- 
tion  the  Senator  from  Oregon  made  was: 

Such  prop<"isnls  would  nnt  assure  that  there 
would  be  any  increase  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  public  education  by  State?  and  local 
communities  corresponding  with  tlie  Federal 
tax  remissions  or  credits  Such  resources 
could  be  used  for  any  purpose  and  might  not 
be  devoted  to  education 

That  was  the  second  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
override  that  ob.iection.  because  it  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  money  mu.st 
be  u.«.ed  for  education'' 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct  I  w  ;11 
not  take  the  time  to  read  the  amend- 
ment, but  It  specifically  provides  that 
this  return  of  money  i-o  the  States  is 
made  under  the  condition  that  it  rru-st 
be  used  by  the  States  themselves  fo: 
education,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
Anyone  u  ho  read.';  the  amendment  will 
a^ree  that,  on  tlie  face  of  it.  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  States  did  not 
comply  they  would  he  deprn'ed  of  the 
return  of  these  fund.'- 

Mr.  MILLER  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senat/;)r  one  further  question. 

Mr    COTTON.     I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon also  stated   tliat   proposals  such  as 
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the  one  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  offered  would  necessarily  en- 
tail reductions  m  Federal  revenues. 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire care  to  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  mentioned  that  point  yes- 
terday. Obviously,  if  we  return  to  the 
States  some  Federal  revenue,  it  reduces 
the  Federal  revenues  Obviously  we 
must  replace  them  m  some  way  if  we 
continue  the  scale  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures— I  repeat,  if  we  continue  the  scale 
of  Federal  expenditures. 

However,  if  we  proceed  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  under  the  committee 
bill,  we  must  provide  the  money  There- 
fore, it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If  we 
take  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
it  must  be  replenished. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday,  at  page  8359. 
starting  in  the  third  column  on  that 
page.  I  gave  my  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  amendment  I 
stand  on  that  argument.  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  stand 
on  the  argimient  I  made  yesterday 

In  closing.  I  merely  wish  to  add  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  emas- 
culate the  bill  and.  in  my  judgment, 
would  establish  a  very  unsound  fiscal 
policy  at  the  Federal  level.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  would  also  constitute  an  in- 
fringement on  the  revenue  raising  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
therefore  is  even  subject  to  question  as 
to  its  constitutionality 

I  also  point  out  that  the  amendment 
is  opposed  by  great  educational  organ- 
izations of  the  country  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  need  of  enacting  a  bill  such 
as  the  one  the  committee  is  offering  with 
a  sound  provision  for  equalization  They 
recognize  that  if  these  taxes  are  to  be 
raised  by  U.S.  citizens,  they  out^ht  to  tdo 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  be  disbursed 
by  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  on  the  .'sub- 
ject matter  of  education  itself 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  problem 
at  all  of  any  Federal  interference  with 
education.  We  have  covered  that  point 
in  the  bill  in  section  103. 

Furthermore,  as  I  said  ye.sterday.  we 
are  already  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  m  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  a  third  of  the  school  population 
of  our  country.  What  makes  anyone  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  do  it  for  the  other 
two-thirds  without  Federal  interference 
in  the  operation  of  our  .schools'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  mvself  1  more 
m.nute.  The  Senator's  amendment  was 
thoroughly  considered  in  committee 
The  committee  by  a  vote  of  at  least  12 
votes  in  committee  against  it.  out  of  14 
votes  recommended  against  the  Sena- 
tor'.s  amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  amendment  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 
,  Mr  COTTON  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  back  the  remain- 
der of  his  time,  will  he  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr    MORSE      I  yield 


Mr  COTTON  The  Senator  has  sug- 
gested that  educational  organizations  of 
the  country  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment The  author  of  the  amendment  is 
not  aware  that  educational  organizations 
are  opposed  to  it  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  indicate  what  organizations 
have  expre.s5ed  themselves  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  and  being  un- 
receptive  to  the  opportunity  of  having 
approximately  $700  million  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  foi  edu- 
cation ' 

Mr  MORSF  The  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  NEA.  who  is  in  charge  of 
lepie.  enting  that  organization  on  legis- 
lative matters,  has  advised  me  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  Senators  amend- 
ment I  believe  they  speak  pretty  well 
for  the  teachers  of  the  counti-y 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Are  there  any  other  organizations 
opposed'' 

Mr  MORSE  That  is  the  one  on 
which  I  principally  rely  to  bear  out  my 
belief  that  it  is  largely  oppwased  by  edu- 
cators. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire,  as  modified. 

Mr  COTTON  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  believe  the  time 
has  been  set  I  must  object.  There  will 
be  a  slow  rollcoll  on  the  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  CARLSON  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AntEN  i  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  'nay',  and  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  " 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  ^  Mr  Car- 
roll!, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Chavkz).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  Grueninc  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  >Mr.  McNamara:  are  absent  on 
official  bus.ness. 

I  also  an.nounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr  Blakleyj  is  necessarily'  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Bl\kley:,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  Carroll],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  i  Mr.  Grueninc  ■ .  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamara]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  previously  been  announced  by  the 
-Senator  from  Kansas     Mr   Carl.son]. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business 
and.  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 


The  result  was   announced — yeas   29, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

I  No.  43] 
TEAS — 29 


Cioldwater  Russell 

Hlckenlooper  6cho«pp«l 

Holland  Scott 

Hruska  Smathers 

Johnston  Stennis 


Lauscbe 

Talmadg* 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Miller 

Younn.  N.  Dak 

Mundt 

NAYS— 63 

Oore 

Monroney 

Hart 

Mor»e 

Httrlke 

Morton 

Haydeu 

Moea 

Hlckey 

Muskle 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Jackaon 

Pell 

JavltB 

Prouty 

Jordan 

Proxmlre 

Keating 

Randolph 

Kipfauver 

Robertson 

Kerr 

SaltonstAll 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Mmw 

Long.  Mo 

Smith.  Maine 

Long.  Hawaii  Sparluxukn 

Magnuson  Symington 

Miineneld  Wiley 

McCarthy  WUllama  N  J. 

McGee  Yartxirough 

Metcalf  Young.  Ohio 


Allott 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case.  8.   Dak 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Eastland 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Cannon 

Case.    N  J. 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

EUender 

Engle 

Br  Tin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

NOT   VOTING— « 
Aiken  Carroll  Gruening 

Blakley  Chavez  McNamara 

f",irl«on  Cooper 

So  Mr.  Cottons  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl  The 
clerk  will  state  the  araendmenus  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wi.scurisin  I  Mr 
ProxmireJ  . 

The  Chief  Clerk      It  is  proposed: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  to  strike  out  "Pederal 
grants  to  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereol  income 
tax  sharing  with  the  ' 

On  page  2,  line  15,  aiter  "title"  to  Insert 
since  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
under  the  provisions  at  this  title  are  a  por- 
tion or  tax  payment*  originating  In  such 
State." 

On  page  9    line  10.  after  "statis."  to  Insert 

"AND  DfTERMINATlON  OF  SUCH  P.^TMrNT  AS  RF- 
TTTRN  or  PraCENTAOE  OF  THE  I.NCOME  TAX 
COLLECTIONS    nOM    SUCH    STATX" 

On  page  11,  line  3,  alter  "Sec  107'  to 
insert  "(a)  ". 

On  page  11.  between  lines  10  and  11.  to 
insert   the   following: 

••(b)(1)  The  payment  to  each  State  for  any 
Oscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a 
retvirn  to  such  State  of  a  percentage,  to  be 
determlne<l  by  the  Commlsaloner.  of  the  in- 
cocne  tazee  collected  In  such  State  for  such 
year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
provide  the  Commissioner  with  such  data  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  determine  such   percentage 

"(2)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  of  Income  taxes  collected  In  a 
State  during  any  fiscal  year  U  an  amount 
equal  to  (A)  the  total  amount  of  income 
taxes  collected  In  the  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict or  districts  In  such  State  during  such 
fiscal  year,  less  (B)  the  total  amount  at 
credits,  refunds,  and  abatements  allowed  or 
paid  In  such  Internal  revenue  district  or  dis- 
tricts during  such  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
overpayments  of  income  taxes  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  term  income 
taxes  ■   means — 

•■(1)  the  taxes  on  the  Income  of  corpora- 
tions imposed  by  chapters  1  and  6  of  the 
Internal   Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
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■  (11)  the  Uix  on  the  income  of  Individuals 
Imposed   by   chapter    1    of   such   Code; 

••(111)  the  withholding  tax  on  the  Income 
oC  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions Imposed  by  svibctiapter  A  of  chapter  3 
of  such  Code     and 

"(iv)  the  withholding  tax  on  the  wages 
of  individuals  imposed  by  chapter  24  of  such 
Code  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRK  Madam  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yea.'-  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nhv.s  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  on  this  amendment  is  30  minutes 
to  each  side 

Mr  PR<')XM1RP  Madam  President 
this  amendment  would  modify  Senate 
bill  1021  by  chanmnK  it  from  a  Federal 
grant  to  an  income  tax  sharing  pro- 
gram Howeve)  it  would  do  .so  without 
touchinf^  the  distribution  formula  This 
is  the  most  coasei  vative  way  in  whch 
the  bill  can  l>  modified  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  protection  against 
further  restrict  on  on  local  education 

In  other  words  if  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  tiiere  would  be  no  change 
iM  the  distribution  to  Illinois  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
New  York.  'Vlrgnia  or  any  other  State 
At  the  same  time  it  would  also  not  affect 
the  Javlts-Coop^r  projwsa]  or  any  subse- 
quent proposal  Ahich  mis^ht  change  the 
distribution  formula  m  the  bill  Previ- 
ous amendments  like  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment and  the  B  akley  amendment  would 
have  quite  drastically  changed  the  dL«- 
tnbution  formulas  This  amendment 
does  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  and 
that  Is  restrain  the  Federal  Government 
from  interferenic 

Yesterday  th  >  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  said  that  virtually  every  Sena- 
toi  and  Represi'ntative  with  whom  he 
had   talked  who  tiad  suppo  Federal 

aid  to  education  reiterated  .^  .gly  that 
there  should  be  no  Federal  interference 
with  education 

I  think  that  is  true  not  only  of  present 
Senators,  but  of  previous  Senators,  like 
Robert  Taft.  who  of  cour.se  had  the 
."-ame  conviction 

The  way  my  proposal  accomplishes 
this  end  Ls  to  provide  that  there  shall 
be  returns  of  income  taxes  un  the  resi- 
dents of  each  Stat-*'  and  i-esideni  cor- 
l)oratJoris  of  eac.i  State  but  the  return 
.shall  vary  in  the  different  States,  so 
that  a  State  with  a  few  coiporations  and 
a  modest  income  would  receive  a  hip  her 
percentage  of  its  income  tax.  and  a  State 
with  many  bie  corixoratiorLs  and  with 
a  hitrh  income  \.ould  receive  a  smaller 
peicentaae  of  the  income  tax 

A5  I  have  said  this  is  the  most  objec- 
tive way  In  wh:ch  we  can  provide  for 
restrictions  against  Federal  interference 
without  touchin,;  anv  other  element  m 
the  bill 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  no 
need  for  such  legislation  that  there  ha."; 
been  no  interference  in  the  past,  and 
that  there  will  not  be  any  interference  in 
the  future  However  I  think  we  can 
read  our  mail  [  have  brought  a  few  of 
the  thousands  o'  letters  I  have  received 
from  Wisconsin  I  have  solicit<»d  virtual- 
Iv  every  teacher  n  my  State  for  views  on 
aid  to  education  and  have  received 
some   unsolicitec    views      Their   view    is 


that  there  is  a  need  for  improved  edu- 
cation, but  they  are  afraid  that  if  there 
is  Federal  aid  for  education,  there  will 
also  be  Federal  interference  with  educa- 
tion. ThLs  statement  is  not  made  by 
people  who  are  parroting  a  party  line 
This  statement  is  made  by  teacliers. 
principal."-,  i>chool  board  members  and 
many  plain  citizens. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  .s  no  Fed- 
eral interference.  I  have  conf'^ried  with 
teachers  in  250  WiscorLsni  hu:h  schools 
in  the  past  2  years  Over  and  ever  again 
I  have  heard  complaint."-^  that  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  there  has  t«en  direct 
Federal  interference 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
limits  the  kind  of  education  which  may 
be    given    in    accordance    with    the    act 
Many    educators    tell    me    they    oppo.se 
the  Federal  restrictions  in  the  act 

I  think  Senators  should  be  particular- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  that  the  loyalty 
oath  and  affidavit  requiremer.t  of  that 
act  constituted  direct  Federal  inter- 
ference with  education,  an  interference 
debated    at    great    length    on    -,his    floor 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  mciment 

When  we  are  breakinj;:  new  fuound  by 
providing  Federal  aid  for  teachers  sal- 
aru's.  which  we  do  in  this  particular 
bill,  and  which  we  have  never  done  be- 
fore, it  is  especially  imiwrtAn'  that  we 
find  ways  of  protecting  local  districts  and 
t-eachers  from  interference  oy  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Now    I  yield  to  the  Ser-^ior  fiom  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  fojmula  is 
adopte^i  ii.  the  Senator's  proposal  cov- 
ering the  manner  in  which  the  count 
shall  be  made  of  pupils  attending 
schools''  Does  the  formula  mcl  jde  those 
attending  parochial  schools  a;  well  as 
those  attending  public  schools' 

Mi  PROXMIRE  I  was  lust  coming 
to  that  point  My  position  is  that  the 
other  proposals  did  change  the  formula 
My  proposal  is  neutral,  and  the  formula 
ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  it  Therefore 
if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  in- 
troduce a  formulP  later  that  is  different 
from  the  formula  in  the  bill,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  to  do  so.  and  my  pro:x>sal  will 
not  affect  his  formula  My  proixxsal 
does  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — pro- 
vide a  restraint  against  Fedeiai  inter- 
ference with  education. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Then  the  money 
would  be  distnbuted  according  to  need 

Mr  PROXMIRE  If  my  amendment 
IS  agreed  to,  and  no  further  amendments 
are  agreed  to.  it  would  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  school-age  children.  State 
income,  and  State  effort  This  is  what 
the  bill  now  provides 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
Pre.sldent  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr  PROX\nRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota 

Mi  CASE  of  South  Dakota  If  the 
amendment  which  is  known  as  the 
Cooper-Javit.s  amendment  were  agreed 
to.  then  the  distribution  would  be  based 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  attending  public  schools 


Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  absolut*l\  correct  It 
could  go  either  way,  depending  upon 
what  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  do.  If  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
wishes  to  stay  with  the  committee  pro- 
posal, that  is  the  way  the  funds  would  be 
dislnbuted.  If  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate chooses  to  go  with  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, the  distribution  would  vaiy 

Mr  LAUSCHE  So  that  I  may  cor- 
rectly understand,  would  the  Cooi>er- 
Javitfc  amendment  count  only  those  stu- 
dents who  arc  attending  public  schools 
on  an  average  daily  basis'' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
average  daily  attendance 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  bill 
would  count  the  children  attending 
Lutheran.  Catholic,  and  other  religious 
schools,  as  well  as  those  attending  pub- 
lic .schools     Is  that  correct^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct 

My  amendment  would  not  touch  that 
concept  That  would  be  left  for  a  future 
deteiTnination  b>  the  Senate  We  can 
decide  whom  we  wish  to  count  lat.er 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Both  the 
committee  proposal  and  the  Cooper- 
Javit,s  amendment  have  another  factor 
involved,  m  the  measunnp  of  the  income 
of  the  States 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
npht 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  To  under- 
stand this  correctly,  the  proposal  which 
I  ma\  offer  as  an  amendment  at  a  lat^  r 
time  would  not  relate  to  either  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  or  to  the  income 
of  the  Stat-e.  but  would  simply  ask  how- 
many  children  of  .school  age  there  are  in 
a  State,  and  would  use  that  as  the  basis 
for  distiibution  of  funds 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President. 
1  thank  the  distinguished  Senators  for 
their  questions  They  have  been  very 
helpful  m  clarifying  my  position  I 
should  like  now  to  describe  the  amend- 
ment 
On  page  2  of  the  bill,  line  3  the  words 

Federal    grants    to'    would   be   deleted, 
and  m  place  of  those  words  the  words 

income  tax  sharing  with  the'   would  be 
inserteKJ 

Every  Senator  knows  that  this  change 
would  provide  a  clear  and  obvious  basis 
for  local  resistance  to  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral encroachment.  In  the  second  place. 
It  would  also  provide  Senators  in  the  fu- 
ture with  a  flnn  ba^is  for  arguing  that 
because  of  the  origin  of  the  funds  them- 
selves this  program,  unlike  other  pro- 
grams shall  not  brook  Federal  interfer- 
ence or  dictation. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  unique 
way  of  distributing  funds  It  is  indeed  a 
unique  way  of  distributing  funds.  I 
think  we  face  a  unique  situation.  This 
is  one  program  for  which  we  wish  to  be 
sure  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
provide  limitations  or  standards  or  con- 
ditions This  IS  why  m  this  particular, 
exceptional  instance  we  should  find  an 
exceptional  way  of  safeguarding  the  pro- 
gram against  Federal  encroachment  I 
submit  that  my  proposal  would  do  so. 
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It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  new  and 
novel  way  to  proceed,  in  that  it  has  not 
been  tried  before  Mr  President,  the 
fact  is  that  Wisconsin  has  an  older  in- 
come tax  law  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  income  tax  goes  back  to  1911 
Almost  since  the  beginning,  we  m  Wi.'^- 
consin.  have  shared  the  income  tax  with 
municipalities  and  counties  This  has 
been  done  continuously  for  50  >>\^rs.  arid 
there  has  been  no  question  that  it  has 
worked  out  ver>'  well.  There  has  been  no 
question  of  the  State's  power  to  raise 
taxes  and  there  has  been  no  question  of 
the  power  of  the  localities  to  spend  rev- 
enues in  any  way  they  ';\!sh.  without  re- 
straint or  restriction 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  I  have 
mentioned,  on  page  2.  line  15,  words  are 
to  be  inserted  after  the  word  "title"'  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  since 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  are  a  portion  of 
tax  payments  orig'.n,i;i:.g  In  such  State,  no 
depiU-tment.  agency.  <  flficer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system 

My  amendment  would  add  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  this  restraint  and  make 
It  more  than  a  pious  pronouncement 
It  would  remforce  the  expresvsion  with 
a  designation  of  exactly  for  what  the 
funds  are  to  be  provided  and  from  where 
they  come. 

Madam  President,  to  sum  up,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  amendment  would  restrain 
Federal  interference  as  absolutely  as 
possible,  consistent  with  a  di.'^tribution 
system  deliberately  calculated  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  need  and  of  effort. 

Madam  President,  vihen  speaking  on 
tiie  amendment — and  I  have  spoken  on 
it  a  number  of  times — I  have  found  this 
IS  the  kind  of  proposal  favored  by 
teachers.  I  have  spoiten  to  a  number 
of  groups  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  who  warmly  applauded  thf> 
proposal.  I  have  spoken  to  school  prin- 
cipais.  to  school  district  representatives, 
and  to  school  boards.  Overwhelm.mgly 
I  have  found  among  the  citizens  who 
waint  improved  education,  but  who  are 
concerned  with  the  possibility  that  the:?' 
may  be  Federal  int-erference.  support  for 
my  proposal. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  nu- 
for  a  question^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  a  question 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  s  amendment,  or  would  the 
bill  at  any  pomt  if  the  Senator  s  amend- 
ment is  a:jreed  to.  act'oaily  require  that 
the  States  use  the  moiu-y  for  education .' 
Could  a  State  receive  the  money  and  use 
•  t  for  .some  other  purpose^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  bill  provides  there 
must  be  a  State  effort  ;n  order  to  qualify 
Tliat  State  effort  is  made  upon  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  between  expenditure.s 
per  pupil  and  the  income  of  the  State, 
and  the  record  this  shows  over  a  preced- 


ing 3-year  period  In  order  to  continue 
to  qualify  for  full  aid  it  is  necessary  that 
the  State  continue  to  make  the  same  ef- 
fort as  ':he  national  average  If  the 
national  average  effort  increases,  the 
State  must  increase  its  effort  at  the 
same  ra^e  m  order  to  qualify 

My  amendment  would  not  touch  that 
procedure.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
change  or  to  modify  that  procedure  he 
IS  free  to  do  so  My  amendment  is  neu- 
tral on  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  assured  on  that 
point.  While  I  have  some  reservations 
in  respect  to  the  whole  average  income 
and  needs  formula.  I  certainly  think  the 
Senator  is  to  be  commended  for  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  basis  on  which  to  produce 
a  tax  return  rather  than  a  grant. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, during  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  March 
13.  1961.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Pj?i)xmire1  offered  a  proposal  to 
amend  title  I  of  S.  1021  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision to  section  107  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  determine  in 
each  year  of  the  program  what  percent- 
age of  the  total  individual  and  corpor- 
ate Federal  income  tax  collections  in 
each  State  is  represented  by  the  Federal 
grant  payment  under  title  I  to  the  State, 
as  he  has  explained  today.  The  Sena- 
tors proposal  would  also  change  some  of 
the  language  in  sections  102  and  103, 
designated  to  characterize  the  Federal 
payment  to  States  under  title  I  as  returns 
or  sharing  of  income  tax  collections 
rather  than  as  Federal  grants. 

The  bill  as  drawn  calls  for  Federal 
grants. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
his  proposal  is  to  strengthen  the  protec- 
tion against  a  potential  Federal  control 
of  educational  policy  in  the  public 
schools,  which  he  said  some  people  fear 
might  result  from  the  making  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States. 

Madam  President.  I  desire  to  read 
again  section  103  of  S.  1021  as  it  wa.s  re- 
ported by  the  committee  Since  I  am 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  bill,  I  am 
very  much  m  fuvor  of  this  section  103 
I  think  It  IS  a  very  basic  and  essential 
part  of  the  bill. 

Section  103  ha5  the  title.  "Assurance 
Against  Federal  Interference  in  Schools." 
That  IS  the  title  in  the  bill  itself 

With  the  title  as  to  what  it  means,  sec- 
tion 103  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervlslcn.  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, persoruiel.  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  or  the  administration  or  oper- 
ation of  atiy  school  or  school  system. 

Madam  President,  we  think  that  lan- 
guage is  very  muca  stronger  than  any 
language  I  am  able  to  find  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  WLsconsm.  though  I  have  read 
his  amendment  over  several  tunes  this 
morning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  keep 
in  every  single  word  of  the  lank'uage 
which  is  in  the  bill. 

But  it  would  add  additional  language, 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  would  reinforce 
the  language  of  the  bill,  by  providing,  in 
addition  to  what  is  in  the  bill,  "since 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  are  a  por- 
tion of  tax  payments  originating  in  such 
State." 

What  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said 
is  correct.  The  provision  is  excellent  1 
say  it  can  be  reinforced  by  giving  it  sub- 
stance. It  seems  to  me  my  amendment 
would  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  feel  that  if 
it  would  reinforce  section  103.  It  would 
strike  a  crippling  blow  at  the  Federal 
Government,  not  only  in  school  ques- 
tions but  b1\  matters 

The  amendment  would  return  a  share 
of  the  income  tax  collections  to  the 
States. 

In  effect  it  would  establish  a  proprie- 
tary interest  of  the  States  in  the  income 
tax  collected. 

The  constitutional  amendment  by 
which  the  income  tax  was  authorized 
states  that  the  Government  would  levy 
taxes  on  individuals  without  respect  to 
State  lines.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment provided  graduated  income  taxes 
upon  the  Incomes  of  individuals  and 
corporations  without  respect  to  State 
lines.  The  amendment  would  turn  back 
the  clock,  in, effect,  by  providing  that 
the  States  should  have  an  interest  We 
recognize  that  the  State  is  a  unit  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  is  not  quite  as  pointed 
as  that  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Blakley  1  a  day  or  two  ago  this  week, 
but  it  is  still  m  the  same  vein  since  it 
recognizes  some  right  of  the  State  to 
have  a  share  of  the  taxes  separalf  from 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
collect  taxes  from  IndlviduaLs  And 
then  by  appropriate  laws  we  would  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States 

The  determinations  called  for  by  the 
proposed  new  provision  for  section  107, 
of  what  percentage  of  tax  collections  in 
each  State  is  represented  by  payments 
made  to  such  States  under  title  I,  would 
be  misleading  Presumably  the  propo.sed 
determinations  are  mtonded  to  state 
with  some  accuracy  the  quantitative  re- 
lationship between  the  total  amount 
which  the  residents  of  a  State  pay  in 
Federal  mcome  taxes  and  t^e  amount 
their  State  receives  in  Federal  grants 
under  title  I.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
lections reported  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  residents  of  the 
various  States,  since  Federal  taxes  col- 
lected in  one  State  may  be  borne  by  resi- 
dents of  other  States. 

A  company  may  have  its  domicile  in 
New  York  City.  Its  pipeline  may  draw 
all  its  resources  to  that  city,  where  re- 
ports are  made.  It  m^iy  be  making  its 
profits  on  oil   transported  from  Texas, 
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Oklahoma,  or  Etansas  but  il  pays  its 
income  tax  in  Sew  York  A  system  of 
recognizing  it  1  y  the  State  in  which  it 
is  paid  does  no'  do  justice  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  people  who. are  working 
to  prcxluce  ami  to  create  the  wealtli 
from  which  the  income  tax  i'<  paid 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
will   the   Senator   yield "^ 

Ml     YARBOFOUGH       I   yield 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Tin-  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  That  is  why  a  varying 
percentage  of  the  tax  i'^  returned  As 
I  said,  and  as  he  Senatoi  has  so  well 
said  the  people  of  Texas  Wisconsin  and 
North  Dakota  produce  a  L;ieat  deal  that 
ultimately  results  in  a  proflit  or  income 
in  other  State;  and  is  taxed  in  that 
way  My  amendment  recognizes  this 
circumstance  by  returning  a  varN-ing  per- 
centage, .so  that,  for  example  North  Da- 
kota would  recive  a  larger  percentage 
than  Nevada,  and  Texas  would  receive 
a  larger  percentage  than  some  other 
State,  if  that  other  State  happens  to 
have  a  create:    pei    capita  income 

Mr.  YARBOFX)UGH  But  under  the 
Senator's  f orn  ula  what  each  State 
would  receive  v  ould  be  the  same  The 
amount  of  money  that  would  go  to  any 
particular  State  for  .schools  would  be 
the  identical  i- mount  reported  out  by 
the  committee      Is  that  correct' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect.    It  does  not  touch  that  pomt  at  all 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  But  if  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  amtmdment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  were  moved  to 
other  Federal  programs  such  as  .social 
sf^cunty.  It  woild  inevitably  lead  to  an 
attack  on  the  Federal  tax  structure  be- 
cause .some  States  would  not  receive  as 
much  back  pe-  capita  as  other  Slates 
would  receive 

Some  State-;  would  receive  larger 
amounts  because  of  their  depressed 
school  system,  while  others  would  pay 
more  taxes  becau.se  they  would  funnel 
into  such  aria.'  tiie  productive  wealth  of 
the  counti-y.  the  creative  ;x)wer  of  hu- 
man beings  who  work  with  their  hands 
and  brains,  wl  ich  is  the  .source  of  the 
wealth  of  our  (ountry  The  real  .'^ource 
ol  wealth  is  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  i>eople.  which  has  been  led  into  cer- 
tain areaj-  under  our  economic  system 
The  clock  \mH  not  be  turned  back  in  that 
respect  With  '.he  increase  m  technology 
and  the  scientific  advances  that  are 
made,  which  will  require  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  pioduce  one  space  vehicle 
the  economic  .system  will  piobably  be- 
come more  concentrated  Such  projects 
call  for  a  con<  entration  of  capital  It 
will  be  c^)ncen: rated  in  certain  places. 
The  money  wil  be  funneled  into  those 
areas  But  soon,  under  the  prop>o.sed 
amendment  of  •  he  Senator  from  Wi.'^ion- 
sin.  we  would  l)e  striking  at  the  root  of 
our  income  ta<  .system  as  such  tax  is 
presently  levie<l  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, beciiuse  uhen  States  woulo 
.see  the  compaiativp  disparate  figures  ii. 
these  measures,  discontent  would  be 
caused  in  the  s  tates  where  the  money  is 
collected.  The  outcome  would  not  be  at 
all  disparate  if  we  consider  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  people  rather  than 
the  wealth  of  the  place  where  the  mate- 
rial i.«!  paid  for  )r  the  checks  are  issued. 


Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 'r* 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      I  yield 

Mr  JA\TTS  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  and  notwithstandmu  my 
great  affection  for  the  Senatoi  fiom  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr  Proxmirej.  I  am  opposed  to 
his  amendment  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  bill  is  an  authorization  bill  and 
not  an  appropriation  bill,  and.  so,  too.  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  It  is  an  authorization 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
would  still  be  required  to  appropriate, 
whether  it  appropriated  under  the 
scheme  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
prescribes  or  the  scheme  that  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill.  It  is  tweedle  dum 
and  tweedle  dee  The  minute  we  must 
appropriate,  no  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  funds  is  called,  the  amendment 
would  invite  all  the  deficiencies  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  spelled  out  and 
would  not  provide  any  fundamental  or 
substantive,  as  we  lawyers  say.  diminu- 
tion of  the  control  question.  Congress 
must  still  appropriate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  In  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  say  he  is  exactly  right 

It  would  not  lower  or  raise  b\  one 
penny  the  amount  authorized  under 
the  bill.  It  would  not  lower  by  one 
pemiy  the  amount  needed  to  be  collected 
in  taxes  or  raise  it  either  The  amount 
would  depend,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  so  well  pointed  out.  on  the  appro- 
priation. 

It  is  really  a  battle  of  semantics 
What  the  amendment  would  do  is  to 
recot^nize  a  proprietary  interest  m  the 
State  in  income  tax  collections  m  that 
State,  which  would  start  a  whittling 
away  of  the  present  lax  struc  ure  of  the 
country,  not  by  changing  any  amount  of 
money  authorized  under  the  till  for  any 
Slate,  not  by  changing,  as  it  has  been  so 
well  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  New  York,  what  the 
Appropriation  Committees  wil  appropri- 
ate or  recommend  that  we  appropriate 
to  supc>ort  schoob-  but  by  changing  the 
basic  language  of  the  lax  structure-  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  it  would 
really  do  It  would  go  into  the  theory 
of  Federal   income  taxation 

Ml.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
wi^he  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH      I  yie'd 

Ml  PROXMIRE  1  behevf  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Y'RboroichI 
are  making  an  excellert  argument  But 
I  think  they  ai-e  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways  The  Senator  from  Texas  has  said 
that  a  proprietary  right  of  the  State'^ 
would  arise  from  the  amencmenl  and 
then  he  said  the  amendment  would  not 
do  anything.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  said  it  would  not  have  any  effect 
But  he  also  a;4reed  with  the  Senatoi  from 
Texas  it  would  give  the  State  an  execu- 
tive propnetary  power  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  the  gentlemen  have  to  t^ke  it  one 
way  or  the  other  Make  up  vour  mind 
I  ai-'ree  with  your  argument  when  you 
say  the  amendment  provides  unique  pro- 
tection for  the  State 


It  would  provide  a  proprietary  right 
It  would  provide  protection  I  say  in 
this  particular  instance  we  have  a 
unique  kind  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
pram  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
wants  to  prevent  itself,  now  or  in  the 
future,  from  interference  This  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  method  by  which  we 
should  provide  this  kind  of  proprietary 
right,  and  defend  the  program  against 
Federal  interference 

Mr.  CARLSON  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senatoi  yield" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  author  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  was  rather  sj-mpathetic  to  the 
thought  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  control  of  local  schools 
in  the  States  and  communities  With 
section  103  in  the  bill.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  that  would  be  the  true  situation.  I 
was  hoping  I  could  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  i  Mr  Proxmirei. 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  Senatoi  from  Texas 
i  Mr.  Y.».R BOROUGH  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  have  made  some 
points  here.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  interfere  with  future  lax  coUec- 
tioris  and  have  great  i-amifications  for 
the  future  Therefore.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  doing  an  excellent 
.iob  in  explaining  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  .serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  which 
ihe  Senator  from.  Kansas  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  I  have 
learned  from  that  service  with  him  of 
his  great  knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Government  and  his  great  concern 
with  the  fiscal  soundness  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  civil 
service  of  our  Government 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield-  I  would  hke  to  refer 
to  Senato!  Taffs  statement  on  this  sub- 
.lect 

Ml  YARBOROUGH  That  is  a  very 
line  statement  However,  let  me  state 
one  more  fact  We  have  gotten  into 
this  matter  of  income  tax  collections. 
TTie  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
p)oints  this  up  very  clearly 

Income  tax  collections,  for  example, 
reflect  only  the  place  where  corporations 
and  individuals  filed  their  income  tax 
returns  Retuiiis  of  corporations  must 
be  filed  in  the  internal  revenue  district 
of  the  principal  place  of  business  or 
principal  office  of  the  corporation  Only 
one  return  is  tiled  even  though  business 
activities  are  conducted  in  many  or  all 
States  or  even  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
An  individual  may  file  his  return  in  the 
inteinal  levenue  district  of  his  resi- 
dence or  principal  place  of  business. 
Many  individuals  reside  in  one  St.ate  but 
derive  most  of  then  income  from  other 
Slates  Individual  income  taxes  with- 
held from  wages  by  employers  are  re- 
mitted to  the  Government  b?'  the  em- 
ployer and  are  tabulated  as  collections 
from  the  district  in  which  the  employer 
IS  located  which  may  differ  f :  om  the 
home  district  of  the  employee 
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This  poinLs  up  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  call  attention  to 
the  statement  by  Senator  Taft. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
merely  wished  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  Senator  Taft. 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  met  the  same  problem  we  are 
confronting.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Morse  i  introduced  his  views,  which 
Senator  Taft  uttered  m  1949.  at  page 
8218  of  the  Record.    Senator  Taft  said: 

It  is  based  on  the  supposition  tliat  in  some 
way  a  State  has  some  property  right  to  the 
taxes  collected  from  sources  within  its 
boundaries  If  for  one  momen'  we  admit 
such  a  principle,  the  entire  Peder.i!  financial 
system  will  crash,  becau.se  a  State  has  no 
such  Interest.  The  place  where  tax  moneys 
are  collected  has  no  relationship  even  to 
whether  people  living  in  that  State  pay  the 
taxes. 

That  Is  the  argurnent  that  has  been 
so  well  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 

I  believe  we  are  all  very  sympathetic 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  m  his 
fundamental  thrust  of  what  he  proposes 
to  accomplish.  I  hope  very  much,  not- 
withstanding our  differences  on  his 
amendment,  we  will  all  join  together  in 
seeing  to  it  that  our  purposes  are  kept 
clear  at  every  phase,  that  we  do  want  in- 
dependence by  the  school  district.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  getting  it  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  differ  with  the 
Senator.  In  my  opinion  we  invite  other 
problems  that  we  do  not  have  to  invite 
because  the  appropriation  proces.,  must 
be  met  nonetheless. 

Mr  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  lowa^ 

Mr  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President 
a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFR  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  amendment 
IS  proposed  to  my  amendment,  how  will 
the  time  be  allocated  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  rather  not  offer 
It  before  I  have  a  chance  to  make  a  few 
comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  my  time  I  will  engace  m  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  MILLER  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's indulgence.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  much  more  than  a  matter  of 
a  form,  without  silbstance  Granting 
that  the  proprietary-lnterest-of-the- 
State  principle  Is  valid,  which  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  is  designed  to 
cover.  I  would  make  the  same  comment 
I  made  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Blaklxy]  the  other  day. 

I  made  the  same  argument  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  m  the  amendment 
that  takes  into  account  the  taxes  on  in- 
come   of   corporations    collected    within 


the  State,  and  that  the  objecuon  is  that 
because  the  accidental  home  situs  of 
corporations,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  pointed  out,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  true  test  of  the  proprietary  inter- 
est of  a  State.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i)ointed  out  the  otlier  day  that 
all  the  corporations  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  which 
derive  their  income  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  still  file  their  corporation  in- 
come tax  returns  in  their  home  States. 
That  is  why  this  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  deleted. 

Further,  on  page  3.  with  respect  to  the 
withholding  of  taxes,  the  Senator's 
amendment  provides  that  in  considering 
the  proprietary  interest  of  the  State,  the 
withholding  on  the  wages  of  individuals 
be  taken  into  account.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  the  oUier  day.  I 
believe  we  should  make  it  clear  that  this 
refers  to  resident  individuaLs.  and  that 
the  word  "resident"'  should  be  inserted 
before  the  word  individuals."  If  the 
Senator  would  concur  in  these  refine- 
ments, I  would  offer  the  amendment  as 
an  amendment  which  would  incorporate 
tho.se  observation.s 

Mr  PROXMIRE  We  can  labor  this 
.subject  for  .^ome  time,  and  find  all  kinds 
of  refinements  that  should  be  made  to 
change  the  amendment  Fvv  example. 
I  can  visualize  a  good  argument  being 
made  for  modifying  the  individual  in- 
come tax  provision,  because  there  are 
many  people  who  work  in  New  York  and 
obtain  all  their  income  there,  but  who 
live  m  Connecticut,  or  New  Jersey,  or 
Pennsylvania. 

All  of  that  i.s  taken  care  of  by  the  fact 
that  there  Is  provided  a  distribution 
formula  in  the  bill  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nfw  York  and  V.:''  Senator  from 
Kf^ntucky  have  the  same  kind  of  distri- 
bution formula  in  their  amendment, 
which  would  permit  a  varying  percentage 
to  be  rPturnfMj  to  the  StaU- 

I  believe  this  is  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  form.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  sub- 
stance, becau.se  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
makf^  possible  for  Senators  In  the  future 
to  resist  any  condition  being  placed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  aid  to  educa- 
tion They  could  do  this  by  pointing  to 
th-e  lesislative  history  made  todey.  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  if  this  amend- 
ment should  pa.ss  and  the  fa/'t  that  the 
Senate  had  made  it  very  clear  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  that  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  originated  in  Iowa 
or  originated  ai  Wisconsin.  Here  is  the 
basis,  the  reason  why  the  PX-d'^ral  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  condition  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  money. 

All  kinds  of  problems  are  mvolv^-d  an  1 
the  Senator's  amendment  mipht  work 
out  all  right.  I  do  feel  that  I  would  want 
to  have  a  little  time  to  study  it,  and  we 
are  proceeding  under  a  tane  hmitation 
now.  and  I  could  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment at  present.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  on  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
It  was  drafted  over  a  period  of  several 
days  m  consultation  with  experts. 

The  amendment  was  before  the  com- 
mittee both  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate  Neither  saw  any  technical  de- 
fect in  It  Because  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
tributing varying  percentages,  it  seems 


tliai  the  amendment,  very  constructively 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  would 
not  significantly  modify  it. 

Mr  MILLER  I  recogmze  that  an  al- 
location formula  may  take  care  of  the 
problem  ultimately,  but  if  the  Senator  is 
arguing  for  tive  proprietary-interest 
theory,  his  amendment  will  be  very  de- 
fective unless  the  modifications  I  have 
suggested  are  added  to  it  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  provide  that  because  a 
State  Ls  collecting  withholding  taxes, 
therefore  all  of  these  taixes  belong  to  the 
State  from  a  proprietary  tax  standpoint, 
because  there  are  employees  who  work  in 
a  State  and  have  their  taxes  withheld  in 
that  State  but  who  cross  a  State  bor- 
der and  live  in  another  State,  where 
they  file  their  income  tax  returns 

Mr  PROXMIRE  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wishes  to  submit  a  separate 
amendment  along  the  lines  he  has  sug- 
gested, I  will  enthusiastically  support 
It.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  modify  my  amendment,  because 
I  would  not  have  tim^  to  study  it  to 
determine  whether  I  would  be  making  a 
technical  error.  However.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr  MILLi-Ji  Tlien  I  should  like  to 
offer  my  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
amendment 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFlCLli.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  it  LS  not  in  order  at  this  lime  to 
submit  an  amendment  without  unani- 
mous consent 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
as  I  stated  I  should  be  happy  to  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  if  he  offered  it  separately, 
but  not  as  an  amendment  to  my  amend  - 
ment,  because  of  the  technical  problem 

Mr  MILLER  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  WHITE  HOUSE 
OP  FORTHCOMING  Mr^^TING  BE- 
TWEEN PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AND 
PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr  SCOTF.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texa.s 
yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, out  of  my  time.  I  yield  1  muiute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Madam  President,  at  9  20  am.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Senate  that  in  view  of  the 
many  reports  coming  from  the  foreign 
press  concerning  a  possible  .'^uinmit  con- 
ference between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr  Khrushchev,  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able if  our  own  Government  were  to  in- 
form us  so  that  the  American  press 
might  have  definitive  information  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  President  and 
Mr  KhiTishchev  were,  indeed,  about  to 
meet 

At  10  06  am  an  announcement  was 
made  by  the  White  House  that  such  a 
conferetice  will  be  held  on  June  3  This 
Ls  very  fast  work  I  am  glad  we  got  .such 
quick  action. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvanla  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  moved  the 
Governments  of  the  two  greatest  powers 
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in  the  world  to  act  as  he  requested  in  less 
than  an  hour's  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  The  Senator  is  much 
pleased. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  able  to  move  these  two 
Governments  in — Will  the  Senator  state 
the  number  of  minutes  again? 

Mr  SCOTT  Between  9:20  a.m.  and 
10:06  am. — just  about  sufficient  time  for 
a  couple  of  telephone  calls. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  The  ability  of 
the  distmguisht>d  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  move  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America  within  43 
minutes  to  agree  upon  a  date  for  a  meet- 
ing between  the  heads  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments is  a  marvelous  accomplishment 
by  the  Senator 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH      I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  have  listened  to 
the  remarks  by  the  esteemed  Senator 
from  Pcnnsylvf.nia  [Mr  Scorr]  concern- 
ing the  scheduled  meeting  to  be  held  be- 
tween Presidf'nt  Kpnnedy  and  Premier 
Klirushchev  and  the  manner  of  its  an- 
nouncement. The  forthcoming  meeting 
will  be  a  resumption  of  the  conferences 
with  Premier  Khrushchev  which  have 
been  held  at  vprious  times  in  the  past  by 
the  former  F'resident  of  the  United 
States.  Genera  Eisenhower,  and  the  for- 
mer Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Nixon. 

It  is  my  belief.  Madam  President,  that 
the  pre.ss  of  thi.  country  is  alert  and  well 
able  to  evaluate?  and  publicize  such  an 
upcoming  event  as  the  anticipated 
meeting  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  I  commented  in  the  Senate  last 
year  In  respect  to  the  practice  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, "The  succes:^  or  failure  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  ultimately  rests  on  an 
imaKinativp  firxiblr  foreipn  policy  rooted 
in  the  realities  of  this  changing  world." 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  President 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  such  a  policy.  It 
is  encouraging  to  learn  that  my  alert  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  will  support 
our  I*resident  in  this  time  of  interna- 
tional tension  when  such  a  conference  is 
to  be  held. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  recent  set- 
backs in  Cuba  and  Laos — resulting  from 
conditions  which  were  well  developed 
before  January  20  of  this  year — It  would 
seem  that  President  Kennedy  is  the  best 
person  to  effectively  convince  Mr 
Khrushchev  of  the  det(  rmination  and 
resolve  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  communism. 

I  would  not  presume  to  know  the  Presi- 
dent's specific  uitentiuns  regarding  the 
announced  meeting.  Based  on  our 
knowledge  of  past  Soviet  actions  and 
their  u.se  of  summitry,"  I  for  one  would 
not  hold  forth  too  much  optimism  for  an 
immediate  resolution  of  international 
tensions  as  a  result  of  such  a  face-to- 
face  conferencp  But  since  so  much  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind  turns  upon  the 
PKJint  of  the  decisions  of  these  two  men. 
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I  would  devoutly  hope  for  affimative  re- 
sults as  we  work  for  world  peace  with 
justice  and  honor 
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The  Senate  re.^umed  the  cor.sideration 
of  the  bill  <S  1021  '  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  finanrm!  ass: stance  for 
p<iiication 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mac  am  Presi- 
dent, a  mere  reading  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  that  it  does  not 
strengthen  the  control  by  the  States  over 
their  own  school  systems  Tlie  Senator 
has  talked  about  the  opp>osiiion  to  his 
amendment.  The  Senator  states  that 
this  Is  an  illustration  of  the  control  of 
the  States  over  their  own  educational 
systems.  I  point  out  that  it  doe.^  not  do 
away  with  the  collection  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  income  taxes.  Under  the 
Senator  s  amendrrent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  collect  the  taxe;  and  then 
pay  back  to  the  States  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  collection  to  the  States 

If  the  States  were  allowed  to  with- 
hold income  taxes,  that  would  further 
the  control  by  the  States  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  to  strengthen 
the  control  by  the  States  of  their  own 
school  systems. 

That  control  is  assured  under  section 
103  The  amendment  provider  that  the 
income  tax  will  be  collected,  and  then: 

The  pa>-mcnt  to  each  State  tor  any  fiscal 
year  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section  shall  be  conslderKl  as  a  re- 
turn to  such  State  of  a  percentage,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
come taxes  collected  in  such  State  for  such 
year. 

The  amendment  makes  a  grant  to  a 
State  and  provides  that  the  State  .'^hall 
receive  a  return  of  a  percent -\ge  of  its 
income  taxes.  It  simply  recofinizes  the 
proprietary  right  of  a  State  to  income 
taxes,  but  the  safeguards  at;ainst  Fed- 
eral interference,  provided  in  section  103 
of  the  bill,  are  not  extended  one  iota 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield '' 

Mr  YAFIBOROUGH     I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  beyond  me  to 
understand  the  argument  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Texas  that  there  is  a  proprietary 
interest  recognized  m  the  amendment — 
which  is  the  ver>'  basis  that  I  think  justi- 
fies resistance  to  Federal  encroachment, 
when  the  Senator  argues  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  this  resistance 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  No:  the  Sena- 
tor from  'Wisconsin  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  collect  taxes  and 
pay  back  under  the  formula  established 
by  it. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  an  en- 
tering wedge,  under  the  proprietary  in- 
terest, by  which  a  State  may  later  say 
that  it  wants  a  proportionate  share  of 
defense  contracts,  Army  posts,  and  air 
fields,  and  will  seek  to  run  those  requests 
through  its  tax  structure  Pretty  soon 
there  will  b*'^  a  nibbling  away  at  the  tax 
structure  The  Senator's  amendment 
relates  to  tlie  tax  structure  rather  than 
to  the  educational  structure 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  There  are  many 
examples  within  the  States  including 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  of  income  tax 
sharing  which  has  taken  place  for  many 
years  without  any  question  of  a  State 
having  tlie  right  to  redistribute  the 
money  and  without  any  question  of  the 
nght  of  a  locality  to  spend  the  money 
m  any  way  it  wished 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  beheve  the  point  has  been  labored 
sufficiently.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
control  by  the  States  of  the  educational 
systems  is  secure  under  section  103.  and 
that  the  bill  does  not  extend  to  the 
States 

Madam  President  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  do  not  yield  back  the  rest  of  the  time, 
because  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoRsiTl  is  engaged  in  a  vi*al  conference 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.^ 
He  may  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
if  he  can  finish  his  business  m  the  com- 
mittee before  the  agreed  time  has  ex- 
pired. He  may  not  be  back  m  time. 
If  he  cannot  return  soon  I  shall  yield 
back  the  rest  of  the  time.  However.  I 
should  like  to  reserve  it  for  the  present, 
in  case  the  Senator  from  Oregon  finishes 
his  critical  work  m  the  committee  and 
can  return 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
that  puis  me  in  a  p'ozzhng  position,  be- 
cause it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  suggested  that  I 
finish  the  debate  I  liave  a  brief  sum- 
man.-  which  wil.  lake  but  a  minute:  then 
I  shall  be  throueh  and  the  Senate  can 
vote 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  We  are  asking 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  a.scertain  whether  the 
Senator  can  return  to  the  Chamber  be- 
fore the  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  13  minutes 
remaining :  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
has  7  minutes  remaining 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  An  attempt  is 
now  bemg  made  to  learn  wheUier  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  come  to  the 
Chamber  to  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
m  that  case,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  ITie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
tlie  cierk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOFISE  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  all  other 
Senators  who  have  served  in  my  capacity 
while  I  was  attending  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  I   was  obliged   to  attend   in   my 
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capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs. 

So  far  as  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsm 
Mr.  ProxmireI  is  concerned,  I  close  by 
saying  that  this  amendment  received  thf 
careful  consideration  of  our  committee 
The  committee  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  speak  most  re- 
>pectfully — the  amendment  really  is  a 
semantic  device  for  .the  States  exercisinK 
a  proprietary  interest  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  Federal  income  taxes  do  not  be- 
long to  the  States  Federal  income 
taxes  belong  to  the  Fedeial  Goveniment. 
As  I  stated  the  other  day.  I  think  the 
late  Senator  Taft  answered  the  proposal 
completely  on  May  4,  1949,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  they  are  collected  from 
U.S.  citizens,  for  the  fi.^cal  needs  of  the 
U  S.  Government 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
would  emasculau:'  the  very  foundation  of 
the  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  support  the  committee  and  re.iect 
the  amendment 

Madam  Presideiu.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timf 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
as  I  told  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Texa.s.  I  enthusias- 
tically support  the  pendum  bill.  I  think 
It  is  necessary  I  think  it  is  the  most 
important  domestic  legislation  which 
will  come  before  the  Congress  this  year 
Nothing  the  Congress  could  do  would 
be  more  important  to  this  country,  not 
only  from  the  .stand point:  of  education 
and  the  well-bemti  of  our  young  people, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense, auid  national  growth 

I  believe  that  we  must  havp  an  aid- 
to-education  bill.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  would  greatly  assist  tiie  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate 

Furthermore  it  would  greatly  improve 
prospects  for  the  future  We  could  move 
ahead  with  Federal  assistance  for  edu- 
cation 

I  conclude  m  respon.se  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
TexEis.  by  saying  that  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  proprietary  interest  established 
within  the  State  m  the  income  taxes 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  amendment 
If  so,  what  is  wrong  with  it?  What  is 
the  matter  with  if  Do  we  not  all  recog- 
nize that  this  IS  one  aid  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  .should 
permit  some  basis  for  local  resistance  to 
Federal  encroachment  ^  Everyone  says 
so.  over  and  over  again  Al!  I  am  trying 
to  do  IS  to  provide  that  kind  of  basis. 

Madam  Pi-esident.  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators who  favor  adding  substaiice  to  'sec- 
tion 103  by  providing  a  real  basis  for  lo- 
cal resistance  will  support  my  .amend- 
ment 

I  am  happv  to  accept  the  modiflcatior. 
pioposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
.Miller',  which  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  I  think  it  is  techni- 
cally sound 

Stated  very  simply,  what  ti^e  modifi- 
cation does  is  to  strike  out  the  reference 
to  corporation  income  taxes  It  al.'^o 
refers  to  a  re.sident  individual  rather 
than  an  undefined  individuol      I  think 


It  improves  tiie  amendment.  It  would 
in  no  way  affect  Federal  di.stribution.  I 
think  it  would  improve  the  bill,  so  I  am 
happv  to  accept  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin   will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  proposed 
to  modify  the  Proxmire  amendment  by 
deleting  subsection  b''2i'ii  in  lines 
18.  19.  and  20  on  page  2.  and  renumber 
the  remaining  .sections;  also  to  insert  the 
word  resident"  following  the  word  "of", 
in  line  4  on  page  3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  thpt  I  may  ac- 
cept the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
accepting  the  modification''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President. 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  exhausted  or  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rdll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  IMr. 
Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gri'ening  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  McNamar.aI  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr  BlakieyI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Blakley)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  Mr.  Chavez  I  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the   Senator  from  Alaska    IMr. 
GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan   IMr.   McNamaraI    would   each    vote 
•nay.  ■ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senktor  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  I  is 
absent  on  official  business  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  73.  as  follows: 


jNo  43] 

YEAS— 22 

Capehart 

John*  ton 

Siuathers 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Oworshak 

Long.  La 

Talmadge 

Kastlend 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Miller 

WUey 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Young.  N.Dftk 

Hlckenloop^r 

Proxmire 

Holland 

Russell 

NATS— 78 

.Mlott     ' 

CarUon 

FulbrlRht 

.Anderson 

Carroll 

Oore 

Bartlett 

Case,  N  J. 

Hart 

Bean 

Church 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Clark 

Hayden 

Bible 

Cooper 

Hickey 

Boggb 

Cotton 

HUl 

Bridges 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Burdlck 

Dlrksen 

Humphrey 

Bush 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Butler 

Douglas 

Javlts 

Byrd,  V». 

Ellender 

Jordan 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Engle 

Keating 

Cannon 

Ervin 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Morton 

Scott 

Kuchel 

Mors 

Smith   Mass 

Long   Mo 

Muskle 

Smith.  Maine 

Long.  Hawmi 

Neuberg<*r 

Sparkman 

Magnuson 

Pas  tore 

ijymlngton 

Maii.sfield 

Pell 

Williams  N.J 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

WtUtamfi.  Dol 

McOee 

Randolph 

YarborouKh 

Metcall 

Robertson 

YoiuiK.  Ohio 

Monront'.v 

Saltonstall 

Morse 

Schoeppel 

NOT  VOTING 

5 

Aiken 

Chave^ 

Ml  Niimiiru 

BlnlrlPV 

Oruenliie 

So  Ml.  Proxmires  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Javits-Cooper  amendment  will  be  slated 
for  the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative   Clerk.     On   page   2 
beginning  with  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  18  on  page  6 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowiiig: 

Sec  104.  There  ;ire  hereby  authorized  to 
be*  appropriated,  without  any  limitation  ol 
.such  appropriatlun  or  condition  Inconsistent 
with  or  contrary  tu  the  terras  or  purposeis 
of  this  lille,  for  the  flsial  year  begliuain! 
July  1.  1961.  and  the  two  succeeding  Ascal 
years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  nece«sar>  to 
pay  the  Slates  the  Federal  >hare  of  th<* 
mlnlmiim  foundation  provided  for  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title 

MTNIMtTM     FOTTNDATION     AND     rrOHlM      SHA«» 
TKIOtEIN 

Sfr  105.  (HI  For  the  purpose  of  this  Ac 
the  minimum  foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  1961.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education  ni 
each  state  shall  be  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pviplle  In  such  State  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  multiplied  by — 

( 1 )  •'150  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1. 1961: 

(2)  *376  for  the  fiscal  year  beKinnlng  July 
1.  1962;  and 

(3 1  $400  for  the  Qscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1963. 

(b)    The  Federal  share  of  such   minimum 
(foundation  allocated  to  each  State  for  each 
such   fiscal   yenr  shall   be— 

H)  one-third  the  amount  by  which  such 
minimum  foundation  exceeds  4  per  centum 
of  the  total  personal  income  for  such  State 
or 

|2)  the  product  of  the  ntunber  of  public 
school  pupils  In  such  State  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  multiplied  by  $20  whichever  is 
larger 

(ct  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (bi,  the  Federal  share  allocated 
to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961,  and  fur  each  of  the  two, 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  shall  be  such  amount 
as  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  allocated  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  by  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during  such 
year  and  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  those 
two  years  only ) 

(el  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  total 
personal  Income  of  a  State  for  the  purpose 
of    determining   such    State's    Federal    share 
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for  any  fiscal  year  ehaU  be  the  average  of 
the  total  annual  personal  Income  of  such 
State  for  the  calendar  years  ending  In  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  prece<llng  fiscal 
years,  according  to  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  J.AVTTF^  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to 
me,  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  is  said  that  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  I 
have  discussed  the  p>ossibllity  of  a  time 
limitation  with  the  dLstinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  Kentucky, 
and  with  the  minority  leader.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  time,  with  their  approval, 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  the  Cooper-Javlts  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  4  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  2 
hours  to  a  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from   Montana'^ 

Mr  GOLDW.ATTR  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  mu.<;t  ob'ect  I  announced  I 
Would  not  object  to  any  limiting  of  de- 
bate starting  on  Monday  next,  but  that 
I  would  object  to  a  limitation  on  debate 
today 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  objection"' 

Mr  GOLDWATT:r  There  were  two 
time  limitations  on  amenrimenLs.  TTils 
is  the  third  amendment  TTien  there 
will  be  a  r(  quest  for  limitation  on  the 
next  amendment  The  two  were  agreed 
t<    but  I  object  to  this  proposal. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  There  is  great  in- 
terest In  the  amendment,  and  I  have 
received  information  in  regard  to  a  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  bo  away 

Mr  GOIJ1WATER  T  do  not  wish  to 
start  a  procedure  of  Lmiting  debate 
"today. 

Mr  JAVTTS     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr  JAVITS  M.idam  President.  I 
yield  lo  my  roHea^'ue  from  Kentucky. 

Mi  COOPER  Madam  President  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader? 

The  PRESiDINr;  OF?lCER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  COOPER  We  have  di.scu.ssed  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Lfibor  and  Public  Welfare  many  times. 
I  think  the  committee  is  fami'iar  with 
the  amendment  The  Senator  i.om  New- 
York  IMr  Javitsi  has  spokr  n  of  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  I  did 
so  some  time  ago.  when  the  bill  was 
introduced 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  GoLDWATER  !  is  qultc  familiar 
with  the  amendment,  because  he  is  a 
mf-mbor  of  the  committee 

Wf  believe  we  can  present  our  case 
within  a  2-hour  limitation  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  reconsidpr 
and  let  us  finish  the  debate  in  4  hours. 
We  can  present  our  case  within  that 
length  of  tune    and  we  wish  to  do  so 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  JAVTTS     I  yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Tl:ie  question  was 
thoroughly    discus.<^ed    yesterday   by    me 


and  the  minority  leader  I  said  that  I 
would  not  object  to  a  limitation  on  time 
starting  on  Ik*or.day,  but  that  I  w^ould 
object  to  a  limitation  on  time  starting 
today  When  1  was  absent  two  time 
limitations  were  agreed  upon  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  iiave  oojected  to 
those 

I  announced  to  the  Senate  my  inten- 
tions on  yesterday.  1  do  not  think  it 
will  take  long  for  the  two  Senators  to 
present  their  art:uments  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  In  fact.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  on  it. 

I  think  the  Senators  can  present  the 
case  for  the  amendment  ably  and  easily 
within  whatever  time  is  required  for  any 
Senator  to  leave,  if  any  Senator  has  an 
appointment  in  the  next  4  hours  or  so. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said 
is  correct.  I  repeat  the  Senator  is  not 
an  obstructiorust.  What  I  thought  was 
that  the  Senators  objection  had  to  do 
with  consideration  of  amendments  and 
the  bill.  Evidently  I  w  its  mistaken  We 
would  not  have  made  the  proposal  last 
night  had  we  known  that  was  the  Sen- 
ators  desire. 

Mr.  GOU^WATER  I  find  no  objec- 
tion to  what  has  taken  place,  but  1  do 
not  wi.'-h  this  to  become  a  daylonc  habit. 
We  have  established  a  precedent  If  I 
allow  thLS  request  to  go  through  I  shall 
not  be  tn,e  to  my  objective. 

Mr  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiela'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said,  I  lx>heve  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  can  pre- 
sent our  case  fairly  quickly  This  is  a 
rather  basic  amendment  to  the  bill  It 
goes  to  the  mo.'^t  Important  part  of  the 
bill,  to  the  allocation  formula  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  philosophi- 
cal approaches  of  the  two  concepts  a.'^ 
well  as  in  regard  to  cost  and  the  whole 
future  Federal  aid  to  education,  if  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  Is  to  be 
passed 

I  hope,  in  view  of  our  promise  to  com- 
plete our  argtiments  very  quickly,  that 
those  Senators  who  are  interested  will 
stay  In  the  Chamber  to  hear  our  re- 
marks, for  whatever  they  may  be  worth 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  JA\TTS  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  state  what  I  have  already  com- 
mitted, with  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  CoorEF\  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  would  have  a  time 
limitation.  I  have  consented  to  allow 
the  distinguished  Senat<ir  from  Texas 
!  Mr.  YARBOForcHJ  to  have  the  floor  on 
a  question  of  personal  privilege  for  a 
half  hour.  I  know  there  are  two  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  recognized  for 
insertions  in  tlie  Record. 

Therefore.  I  state  the  following  as  the 
ground  rules  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  shall  fol- 
low. I  propose  now.  with  unanimous 
consent,  if  it  is  granted — and  I  hope  it 
will   be— to   yield   to   the   Senator   from 


Tennessee  IMr.  KefaxiverJ  and  to  the 
Ser^.ator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush 
to  make  insertions  m  ulie  Recced;  and 
tiien  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr  Y^RBORovcH;,  who  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  wUl  not  take  more 
than  30  minutes  on  Uie  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  and  I  will  then 
hope  to  hold  the  floor  for  as  much  as 
an  hour  and  a  half,  as  we  require,  m 
order  to  explain  our  amendment  We 
hope  very  much  that  the  opponents  will 
similarly  accommodate  themsehes  to  a 
reasonable  time  schedule  of  that  kind 
so  that  although  the  dLstinguished  Sen- 
ator feels  that  he  cannot  break  his  own 
statement  of  yesterday,  which  we  thor- 
oughly understand,  we  may  nonetlie- 
less,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  the 
debate  over  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper]  can  leave  in 
season  for  his  engagement  in  Kentucky. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  BrsH''  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  .^L'■.  KEFArvER] 
for  insertions  in  the  Record;  and  that 
I  may  also  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI  for  independ- 
ent remarks,  wl.ich  will  appear  after 
the  debate  on  our  statement,  and  that 
I  may  again  regain  the  floor  at  the  end 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection    n  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH  Madam  President.  I  senc 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk 

The  PRE.<=rDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  desk 


THE  TRUE  STATEMENT  OF  HO\S 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  GONZALES  COUN- 
TS" HELPED  AN  INJURED  WOMAN 
WHO    NEEDED   HOSPITALIZATICN 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  May  1  1961  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  letter  from  Mr 
A.  L.  Thomas,  of  Gonzales.  Tex.,  con- 
cerning the  case  of  an  elderly  Gonzales 
County  woman  who  had  suffered  serious 
burns  and  was  needing  hospitalization. 

Tliat  statement  is  printed  on  page 
A2947  of  the  daily  Record. 

Thereafter,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
May  16.  there  was  printed  an  attack  on 
that  insertion  m  the  Congressional 
Record  at  page  8134  by  the  Congress- 
man from  Dallas,  who  happens  to  be  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  from  the 
side  of  my  party 

The  case  of  this  lady  m  Gonzales  is 
an  example  of  tJie  far-reaching  problem 
wc  are  trying  to  correct  through  legisla- 
tion on  health  care  for  the  aged.  It  ver>- 
clearly  illustrates  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  prepay  health  care  insurance 
under  which  elderly  people  of  modest 
income  can  secure  the  hospital  treat- 
ment they  need 

On  April  29.  1961,  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  donate  funds  for  hospitaliza- 
tion of  Mrs  Louis  Muenich  was  pub- 
lished m  a  (jonzales,  Tex.,  newspaper, 
not  a";  an  ad,  but  as  a  news  item.  I  hold 
the  Gonzales,  Tex.,  clipping  in  my  hand 
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I  read  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Gonzales  Inquirer  of  April  29.  1961,  un- 
der a  two-column  heading:  Financial 
Assistance  Needed  by  Severely  Burned 
Woman." 

The  article  read  as  follows; 

A  l.  "Ous"  Thomas  has  informed  the 
Inquirer  that  a  Clark  Bapti.st  Church  com- 
numity  resident.  Mrs  Miiemch.  age  62  wius 
.severely  burned  over  a  great  portion  of  her 
body  some  5  weeks  ago  During  the  night 
clothes  caught  on  Are  wrule  siie  w,i.-  .varm- 
ing  at  an  open  gas  stove 

She  ta  in  a  very  critical  condition  now  and 
needs  hoapltallzatlon  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  there  seems  to  be  no  local  legal 
setup  for  caring  for  such  emergencies 

Mrs.  Muenich  and  her  husband  hve  alone 
and  are  in  desperate  need  of  financial  aid 
Ui  put  her  in  a  hospltai  lack  of  aid  might 
well  b«  fatal  for  her 

Neighbors  are  supplying  food  and  medi- 
cine and  doing  all  they  can  to  take  care  of 
Mrs  Muenich.  but  they  admit  that  their 
care  is  not  enough  They  have  started  a 
fund  to  meet  the  situation  hut  they  need 
a  lot   of  help,  all  financial 

If  anyone  In  the  counu  wishes  to  help 
please  bring  or  .send  your  rionaMon  to  the 
Mrs  WUUe  Smith,  special  account,  at  the 
Gonzales  National  Bank  Or  get  it  in  the 
hands  of  any  Clark  Baptist  community  resi- 
dent for   Mrs    Smith 

She  has  volunteered  ■■  kpep  books  on 
donations   and   expenditures 

Will  the  citizens  of  Gonzales  County  come 
to  the  aid  of  this  desperately   ill  woman ^ 

The  family  of  the  injurtd  ladv  agreed 
to  the  publication  of  this  appeal  before 
it  was  published,  which  i,'^  shown  m  the 
affidavits  attached  to  my  .statement,  and 
which  I  shall  later  ask  fo  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcord 

The  family  met  with  committees  of 
the  conununity.  Members  of  the  family 
stated  that  they  had  no  money,  and 
asked  for  aid.  Tlie  members  of  the 
community  said  they  xould  appeal  for 
aid  if  it  would  meet  the  relatives'  ap- 
proval The  relatives  ^ai^  It  me^t.s  our 
approval." 

They  placed  the  matter  m  the  paper 
After  this  public  appeal  was  publishpd 
m  the  Gonzales  Inquirer  I  placed  m  thf 
Record  of  May  1,  1961.  a  letter  account 
of  April  26.  1961.  of  this  ca.se  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Thomas,  owner  of  the  Gus 
Thomas  Insurance  Aarency  and  a  repu- 
table citizen  of  Gonzales  After  receiv- 
ing this  letter  from  Mr  Thoma.s,  I  or- 
dered the  facts  investigated  by  my  Wash- 
ington staff  by  long-dLstance  telephone 

Madam  President  that  point  i.s  very 
important  because  of  the  attack  which 
was  made  on  me  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Congres.sman  from 
Dallas,  who  stated  that  I  put  the  Thoma.^ 
letter  in  the  Record  without  any  mves- 
tiRation  of  the  fact»s  We  inve.stigated 
the  facts  before  this  letter  was  printed 
m  the  Record  on  May  I  We  had  com- 
municated by  long-distance  telephone 
We  found  not  only  a  substantial  basis, 
but  a  basis  so  substaiitial  that  the  paper 
of  Gonzales  had  as  a  public  service 
printed  a  public  appeal  to  the  people  to 
contribute  money  for  this  cau.se  It  was 
not  a  paid  ad,  but  a  public  appeal 
brought  about  by  a  congregation  of  a 
church  and  others  asking  that  something 
be  done  for  the  lady 

After  we  had  the  letter  and  had  in- 
vestigated it  by  long-distance  telephone 


as  well  as  it  could  be  examined  into — 
we  had  no  hired  agents  to  investigate 
It.  a^  does  the  Texas  Medical  Associa- 
tion— having  investigated  and  becoming 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  arti- 
cle and  knowir.g  of  the  article  m  the 
paper  and  havir.^  had  it  mailed  airmail 
and  iiavmt,'  learned  that  the  kind- 
hearted  people  of  Gonzales  had  donated 
over  S150  to  hospitalize  this  elderly  lady. 
and  other  facts  substantiating  the  .seri- 
ousness of  the  case  that  we  learned 
orally,  in  writing,  and  m  th^  newspapers, 
and  in  other  ways.  I  had  printed  ui  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  1.  in  a 
responsible  manner,  the  written  report 
of  this  case. 

The  attack  on  this  letter  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  16  1961  by 
the  Congre.ssman  from  Dalla-s  ;.>  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  page 
8134.  The  affidavits  bt-mg  primed  here- 
with reflect  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of 
the  contentions  of  the  Texas  Medical 
Association  m  this  cas<\  as  is  patent  from 
a  reading  of  them  To  save  time  I  shall 
not  read  all  the  attacks  made  by  the 
Texas    Medical    A.ssociation. 

The  Congressman  from  Texas  put 
those  articles  m  the  Record  obtaining 
some  immunity  and  security  and  then 
having  that  immunity  in  thf  Record 
last  Sunday.  May  14.  1961.  the  Dallas 
News  devoted  a  full  page  to  an  attack  on 
me  for  having  made  the  insertion  in  the 
Record  on  May  1  contendmi;  that  I 
placed  It  in  the  Record  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  facts,  when  the  facts 
are  as  I  stated  We  investigat^'d  as  fully 
as  could  be  done  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone The  local  newspaper  had  printed 
a  story  about  it  before  we  put  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  We  had  made  far 
more  investigation  than  tlie  average 
Senator  can  possibly  make  on  materials 
that  come  to  him  through  the  mail  and 
ir  the  press,  because  we  knew  when  we 
mentioned  medical  aid.  we  would  be  at- 
tacked     So   we   investigated   first 

Presently  I  shall  intrcxiuce  a  sworn 
afr'i davit  by  the  minister  of  the  Clark 
Community  BaptLst  Church  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  concerned  people  of  the 
Gonzales  area  who,  in  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  cared  fn>-  this  woman  in 
her  hour  of  need 

This  case  goes  far  beyond  Clark  com- 
munity and  Gonzales  County  and  the 
State  of  Texas  It  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern,  t)ecause  .similar  things 
happen  many  times  each  year  across  the 
countryside  and  in  some  homes  of  every 
city  in  America 

That  this  case  could  occui-  in  Gonzales, 
Tex  .  is  especially  significant,  for  the 
founders  of  this  proud  city  fired  the  first 
shot  in  Texas'  glorious  revolution  to  win 
our  independence  from  the  dictator. 
Santa  Anna  Texans  who  live  in  Gon- 
zales are  a  proud,  upstanding  breed  of 
men  who  b(  lieve  m  the  principles  of  in- 
dependence individual  dignity,  and  hu- 
maii  rights  They  are  the  kind  of  Amer- 
icans who.  when  their  neighbor  is  sick  or 
down  and  out,  get  together  and  help  him 
if  they  can 

That  is  exactly  what  the  good  people  of 
Clark  community  and  Gonzales  have 
done  in  this  case.  When  they  found  that 
one  of  their  neighbors  had  been  seriously 


burned,  was  without  proper  nursing  care, 
and  needed  to  be  in  the  hospital,  they 
spent  many  hours  trying  to  nurse  her 
back  to  health  and  finally  ended  up  rais- 
ing -some  $200  through  public  contribu- 
tions so  she  could  enter  the  hospital  for 
treatment 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Gonzales 
are  to  t)e  highly  commended  for  their 
care  of  this  elderly  lady  The  fact  is  that 
with  the  funds  they  contributed,  the 
woman  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in 
Gonzales  and  was  treated  foi  several 
days. 

The  contention  is  made  in  these  arti- 
cles that  this  woman  did  not  need  hos- 
pitalization Actually,  after  the  com- 
munity had  raised  $150  so  that  she  could 
get  hospitalization,  her  case  became  so 
desperate  that  she  was  removed  to  the 
John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galveston,  one  of 
the  Nation  s  top-ranking  medical  facili- 
ties, where  she  went  under  treatment,  not 
only  for  the  severe  burns  she  had  sus- 
tained, but  also  for  bronchial  pneumonia 
The  people  of  her  community  had  .said 
We  are  afraid  that  she  will  get  pneu- 
monia "  This  h£is  not  betm  stated  before 
this  time,  but  Uie  woman  did  get  pneu- 
monia, and  she  is  now  in  the  John  Sealy 
Hospital  in  Galveston  for  treatment  for 
pneumonia. 

The  pneumonia,  which  as  everyone 
knows,  could  be  extremely  serious  or  even 
fatal,  apparently  was  contracted  those 
days  that  she  was  at  home  without  pro- 
fessional nursing  care  and  without  med- 
ical attention  for  periods  of  up  to  10 
days  at  a  time.  She  is  presently  undei 
treatment  at  John  Sealy  Hospital  and 
public  donations  are  being  raised  at 
Gonzales  and  sent  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  her  hospitalization  there  Thanks  to 
the  concerned  citizenry  of  Gonzales,  she 
is  getting  the  care  she  needs — the  health 
care  which  should  be  available  to,  every 
American 

Madam  President,  on  May  1  I  stated 
to  the  Senate  that  this  case  pointed  up 
many  aspects  of  the  problems  of  assur- 
ing health  care  for  elderly  citizens  Here 
IS  the  dilemma  in  which  members  of  the 
family  of  this  burn  victim  found  them- 
selves They  did  not  want  charity  they 
did  not  intend  to  take  a  pauper's  oatii 
but  this  lady  had  a  very  real  need  for 
hospital  treatment 

The  husband  has  a  job  in  which  lie 
earnjp  $25  a  week.  Because  of  her  burivs 
she  was  hospitalized  on  March  30th  and 
stayed  m  the  hospital  5  days  Her  hos- 
pital bill  for  5  days  wa.s  $69  which  almost 
equals  the  family  income  for  3  weeks  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  despite  her  serious 
condition  that  she  insists  on  trying  to 
go  home  and  tough  it  out  alone ^  How 
many  thousands  of  other  elderly  Ameri- 
cans have  been  forced  to  tht  same 
choice?  How  many  nave  paid  the  su- 
preme price  for  need  of  funds?  Only 
God.  who  'notes  even  a  sparrow's  fall  ' 
knows  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

Madam  President,  my  original  purpose 
in  calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  was  twofold  First.  I  had 
hoped  that  public  review  of  this  case 
might  help  this  elderly  per.son  secure 
hospitalization,  and  it  has  done  that. 
Second.  I  felt  the  case  especially  worthy 
of    congressional    consideration    as    we 
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prepare  to  take  up  President  Kennedy's 
prop>osal  for  a  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security  system. 
These  are  still  my  reasons  for  discussing 
this  matter 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  t>e  critical  of 
any  individual  or  organization,  but  in- 
stead to  strongly  urge  affirmative  action 
to  correct  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  elderly  Americans  I 
know  that  we  have  many  dedicated  doc- 
tors— and  Texas  has  its  share  of  such 
men — who  daily  devote  hours  of  care  to 
people  who  cannot  pay.  I  know  that  our 
doctors  and  scientists  have  been  the  key- 
stone in  giving  our  Nation  the  greatest 
advances  in  medical  care  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
professional  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ments But  I  believe  these  are  hollow 
victories  to  thousands  of  elderly  Texans 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  cannot 
afford  modern  hospital  and  nursing  care 

In  Texas  today  there  are  700.000  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older  This  is  10 
times  as  many  as  there  were  m  1900. 
This  total  will  climb  to  1  million  by  1975 
Competent  studies  show  that  the  No  1 
problem  facinfc;  Texans  and  other  Amer- 
icaiii  in  this  age  Kroup  it  how  to  afford 
the  high  costs  of  medical  care  at  a  time 
in  life  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
ill  and  least  likely  to  be  able  to  work 

Tlie  same  problem  confronts  com- 
parable numbers  of  Amei  icans  national- 
ly. Until  we  have  a  health  care  pro- 
gram where  the  i;rcal  ma.ionly  of  elderly 
Americans  of  modest  income,  as  well  as 
the  financially  fortunate,  have  the 
means  for  decent  hospital  and  nursing 
care,  it  is  apparent  that  our  society  l;as 
not  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance of  medical  science  Under  such 
circumstance,  achievement  made  in  the 
name  of  humanity  is  really  only  progress 
for  the  iunited  numbers  who  can  pay  the 
price. 

In  bringing  this  matter  up.  I  find  that 
I  have  been  placed  with  a  very  select 
company  of  .Americans.  Last  fall  when 
then  Senator  Kennedy  cited  the  case  of 
an  elderly  American  as  a  need  for  the 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program,  he 
was  attacked  by  tie  American  Medical 
As.sociation  A  fev,-  days  ago.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educatk  n.  and  Welfare.  Ribi- 
coff  explained  the  propcvsed  medical  care 
program  on  television  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  charged  that  he 
was  not  telling  the  truth 

In  my  own  StaU'  of  Texas,  the  Texa«; 
Medical  Assoclatio  i  has  attacked  me  in 
the  Texas  press  for  bringing  up  the  Gon- 
zales matter,  and  charged  that  I  was 
mlsinfonned.  Only  this  week,  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation  from  Dallas,  rose  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Texa^  Medical  Association 
position 

At  a  cost  of  time  and  money  that  far 
exceeds  what  it  wc>uld  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Texas  Medical  A.ssociation 
to  invest  to  help  this  injured  lady  get 
the  medical  and  hospital  care  she  needed, 
leaders  of  the  Texas  Medical  Association 
have  widely  circuUited  news  releases  and 
articles  charging  that  I  did  not  investi- 
gate or  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Harvey  Renger.  has  mailed 
letters  to  many  Me  mbers  of  both  Houses 


of  the  Congress  attacking  me  for  placing 
the  Thomas  letter  m  the  Record  Dr 
Render's  charge  that  I  failed  to  investi- 
gate before  placing  the  Thomas  letter 
In  the  Record  is  untrue 

I  mention  that  point  t>ecause  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Dr 
Renger,  president  of  tlie  Texas  Medical 
Association,  on  the  stationery  of  the  as- 
sociation sent  to  Members  of  the  House 
I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Dr  Renger  .sent  to  Senator 
Jennings  R.^ndolph,  of  West  Virginia  I 
have  spoken  to  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  also  have  received  letters  Other 
Senators  did  not  receive  the  letter.  I 
talked  to  some  Senators  who  apparently 
had  not  seen  the  letter,  or  a  least  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  had  r^^ceived  It, 
but  they  told  me  that  they  had  a  stand- 
ing rule  in  their  ofSce  that  all  letters  at- 
tacking another  Senator  be  thrown  in 
the  wastebasket  There  is  one  para- 
graph m  the  letter  which  was  mailed  to 
me  that  was  not  included  m  the  letter 
sent  to  Senator  Randolph,  which  I 
.should  like  to  quote  It  is  contained  in 
the  letter  that  Dr  Renger.  president  of 
the  Texas  Medical  Associatioii.  mailed 
to  me  and  mailed  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  Members  of  the  House 
He  concludes  with  this  paragraph: 

I  know  of  no  other  community  in  Texas 
where  the  birthplace  of  the  truth  c\n  better 
orlglnat*  than  In  Gonralet;.  Tex  As  you 
know.  It  was  there  that  the  first  nhot  was 
fired  by  a  group  of  freedom -lovini  poople 
who  b^an  a  long,  hard  struggle  toward 
Reeking  their  Independence  as  Texms 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  president 
of  the  Texas  Medical  Association  that 
the  truth  might  well  originate  in  Gon- 
zales In  this  case  it  would  not  liui-t  the 
president  of  the  Texas  Medical  A.ssocia- 
tion to  take  a  little  bit  of  that  truth  over 
to  his  hometown  and  he  could  deposit 
a  little  bit  of  the  truth  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Texas  Medical  Association  in 
Austin,  where  this  letter  originat.?d  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  ever,  know 
whether  the  doctor  sent  the  letter  him- 
self It  was  mailed  at  the  State  Medical 
Association  headquarters  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
my  staff  made  very  careful  inquiry  into 
thLs  matter  before  I  brought  the  case  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  fol- 
lowed up  since  then  by  making  almost 
daily  inquiry  into  various  faci-s  and 
whether  the  TMA  knows  it  or  not,  or 
likes  it  or  not.  'we  have  the  truth  in  this 
matter. 

Among  other  statements  my  colleague 
on  the  House  side  presented  was  a  letter 
signed  by  Dr.  Hai-vey  Renger.  president 
of  the  TMA.  which  cited  the  TMA's 
alleged  factfinding  in  the  case  and 
reached  the  conclusion : 

I  have  been  assured  that  this  lady  wa£ 
not,  In  any  way,  neglected  because  of  the 
lack  of  medical  or  hospital  care 

Madam  President.  I  have  here  a  group 
of  seven  statements,  sworn  to  under  oath, 
voluntarily  made  by  a  young  Baptist 
minister  and  several  members  of  his 
congregation,  and  others  who  saw  that 
thLs  elderly  lady  needed  hospitalization, 
and  they  saw  to  it  that  this  woman  re- 
ceived hospitalization.  These  state- 
ments were  not  drawn   by  a  lawyer  or 


publicist  working  with  some  high 
powered  lobby  group  or  any  employee  of 
mine  They  are  honest,  sincere  state- 
ments of  fact  written  by  the  people  of 
Gonzales  which  bare  the  truth  of  this 
case,  and  the  truth,  I  regret  to  say.  is 
not  pleasant  or  pretty  to  those  who  at- 
tacked Mr  Thomas'  letter  to  me  But 
It  is  true,  and  the  thing  that  these  people 
did  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  this  injured 
lady  at  Gonzales  was  right  and  decent 
and  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Christian 
con.science.  At  this  point.  I  will  read 
excerpts  from  these  affidavits  and  at  the 
close  of  my  statement  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  m  full  in 
the  body  of  the  Record 

I  read  from  an  aftidavii  by  Mr.s  A 
L.  Thomas,  one  of  the  neighbors; 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  April  29  1961  I 
visited  the  home  of  Mr  and  Mrt^  Louis  Mue- 
nich I  met  Rev  Stanley  White,  the 
pastor  of  the  Clark  Baptist  Church,  and  Mrs 
Evelyn  Criswell.  of  Vlctons  Te;:  a  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs   Muenich 

Mrs.  Criswell  said  that  she  h.id  never  seen 
her  mother  in  that  condition,  tliat  she  was 
a  very  Jolly  person  and  usually  was  taliiing 
and  laughing,  where  at  that  time  she  was 
lying  so  quiet  and  motionless  with  her  eyes 
closed  arid  seemingly  not  aware  of  anything 
Reverend  \^'hlte  and  Mrs  Criswell  discussed 
the  fact  that  they  thought  tliat  she  was 
in  a  state  oi  hhock 

Mrs  Muenich  had  a  deep  chei^t  cough  and 
it  was  very  apparent  that  she  was  in  pain 
from  the  coughing  Mrs  Crlsweli  said  that 
her  mother  had  said  that  she  could  never 
sleep  on  her  stomach  but  since  she  was 
burned  she  had  had  to  He  on  her  stomach 
and  she  was  not  able  to  turn  on  either  side 
or  her  back  because  of  the  burns — 

The  affidavit  showed  she  was  burned 
or.  her  back — 

The  sheet  on  her  bed  was  pinned  to  a  chair 
on  either  side  of  the  bed  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  ST  that  It  would  not  touch  her  body 
any  place  The  weather  had  turned  cool  be- 
cause It  was  raining  and  the  daughter  was 
worried  that  her  mother  would  take  more 
cold,  and  there  was  no  way  to  cover  her  to 
get  her  warm  She  had  a  blanket  over  the 
upper  part  of  her  ix>dy  and  on  her  arms— 

That  was  her  condition  when  the 
president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Associa- 
tion said  she  was  getting  good  care,  but 
she  was  living  in  an  unheated  house — 

The  nattire  of  Mr  Louis  Muenich's  work 
detained  him  for  hours  away  from  the  hovise 
and  it  wa.'i  ver>-  apparent  that  Mrs  Muenich 
was  in  no  condition  to  be  left  alone  for  hours. 

Mr  Muenich  could  not  prepare  her  food 
even  though  he  managed  to  cook  some  for 
himself  The  neighbors  took  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  her.  Tlie  water  supply  was  not  fit 
for  human  consumption  and  the  neighbors 
carried  water  there  every  day.  for  drinking 
and  bathlne  purposes.' 

Mrs.  Criswell  said  that  she  iher  mother) 
had  not  had  a  drink  of  water  that  day.  but 
because  It  was  rather  cckjI  she  had  managed 
to  get  by,  but  If  the  next  day  were  hot  she 
didn't  know  how  she  would  do  without 
water.  Mrs.  Smith  told  her  that  she  had 
brought  water  that  day  and  for  her  to  drink 
of  it  and  she  (Mrs.  Smith;  would  bring  more 
water  the  next  day — 

Madam  President,  this  is  the  testi- 
mony concerning  the  injuries  the  woman 
received.  Yet  the  president  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association  said  the  injuries 
w^re  trivial — 

The  burns  on  her  back  looked  like  the 
burned  bark  of  a  tree,  and  the  daughter  said 
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her  mother  cried  when  she  had  to  treat  the 
burned  area.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
applying  a  wet  towel  (soaked  In  a  salt  and 
epeom  salta  solution)  to  the  burned  area  for 
an  hcnir  and  then  removing  it.  at  'A-hich  time 
some  of  the  scaba  would  otne  off 

Mrs  Muenich  s  feet  were  blact  on  the 
bottom  because  of  wsdklng  on  the  bare  floor; 
she  waa  sleeping  In  the  only  bed  in  the 
hotise.  There  was  no  heat  in  her  bedroom, 
and  her  daughter  was  afraid  that  she  would 
develop  pneumonia  bec;ivise  so  many  of  the 
nights  are  cold 

My  Impression  of  a  situation  of  this  kind 
is  that  she  was  In  no  condition  to  stay  alone 
•i.r  hours,  and  without  batliroom  facilities 
I  believe  she  could  easily  become  Infected — 

When  the  Dallas  News  printed  the 
article,  it  said  the  woman  had  a  chest 
or  a  lung  condition.  The  Dallas  News 
did  not  tell  the  public  that  she  had  to 
be  carried  to  the  John  Sealy  Hospital,  in 
Galveston,  on  an  emergency  basis,  suf- 
fering from  bronchial  pncimonia,  the 
very  ailment  her  neighb-x-.s  feared  she 
had. 

Every  word  of  what  I  am  reading  is 
contained  in  voluntary  affidavits  made 
before  a  notary  public— 

.K  person  just  oi:t  of  a  chlckenhouse  Is 
not  clean  and  .fterile  enough  to  take  care 
of  a  person  in  Mrs  Muenlch's  condition,  even 
If  he  knew  how  to  do.  but  a  person  in  her 
condition  should  have  constant  professional 
rare  in  a  hospital  where  cleanliness  is  prev- 
alent 

Madam  President.  Mrs  Wilhe  Smith, 
another  person  who  helped  to  take  care 
of  Mrs  Muenich.  went  to  bed  with 
nervous  prostration  and  had  to  be  sent 
to  a  hospital,  because  Mrs  Muenich's 
illnoss  had  placed  such  a  burden  on  her 
and  the  other  good  neighbors  who  took 
care  of  her 

A  spokesman  for  the  Texas  Medical 
Association,  the  president,  who  said  the 
medical  care  was  .so  excellent,  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  folks  v.  ho  helped 
out  were  not  doctors  and  did  not  know 
the  victim's  condition;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  Mrs.  Muenich  might  develop 
pneumonia  However,  she  did  develop 
pneumonia,  and  those  ?rood  neighbors 
knew  enough  about  it  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Muenich's  condition  was  dangerous — 

The  care  and  everyth.ng  that  the  friends 
and  neighbors  have  given  Mrs.  Muenich  I 
feel  sure  saved  her  life  but  those  people  are 
at  their  rows  end  It  wa.';  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  the  rare  that  they  had 
been  giving  her  Mrs  Willie  Smith  went  lu 
bed  of  nervous  prostration  after  Mrs. 
Muenich  was  placed  in  the  hospital  — 

Madam  President,  the  spokesman  for 
the  TMA,  who  is  convinced  this  lady's 
medical  care  was  so  fine,  ha.s  taken  the 
position  that  these  folks  who  helped  out 
were  not  doctors  and  did  not  know  the 
victim's  condition.  I  think  it  pertinent 
to  note  that  Mrs.  Smith  and  most  of  the 
others  were  extremely  concerned  for  fear 
that  the  patient  would  catch  pneumonia 
and  thereby  become  increa.singly  ill  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs  Muenich  has 
been  under  treatment  for  bronchial 
pneumonia  at  John  Sealy  Hospital  since 
then,  it  seems  clear  that  they  had  a 
rcEisonable  understanding  of  what  they 
were  doing. 


The  following  are  excerptii  from  the 
statement  by  Rev  Stanley  E.  White,  pas- 
tor of  the  Clark  Baptist  Church  ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Muenich  are  an  elderly  couple 
that  live  In  the  community  where  I  am 
pastor.  Customarily.  I  picked  them  up  for 
church  services  on  Sunday  night,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Willie  Smith  bring  them  home 
from  services. 

Mrs  Smith  then  Informed  me  that  Mrs. 
Muenich  was  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  a 
severe  burn.  I  went  Immediately  to  the 
hospital  to  visit  her. 

April  9.  I  heard  that  she  was  Improving 
and  was  much  better,  and  had  been  released 
from  the  hospital. 

On  April  23.  I  went  to  the  Muenich  home 
to  see  of  what  assistance  I  might  be 
When  I  arnved.  Mrs  John  Ball  was  attend- 
ing her,  while  Mr.  Ball  had  carried  Mr 
Muenich  to  town  for  groceries  After  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Ball  returned  with  Mr. 
Muenich  and  some  groceries,  with  some 
sheets  that  had  been  carried  on  top  of  some 
straw  In  the  back  of  the  pickup.  In  which  a 
cow  had  been  hauled  to  market  the  day 
before 

Madam  President.  I  am  reading  from 
the  affidavit  of  the  Reverend  Stanley 
E.  White,  pastor  of  the  Clark  Baptist 
Church,  v.ho  led  the  neighbors  in  seek- 
ing help  for  Mrs.  Muenich.  when  they 
requested  his  aid.  His  statement  shows 
that  Mrs.  Muenich's  condition  was  so 
bad  that  one  of  the  neighbors  came 
into  the  church  during  the  church  serv- 
ice, and  the  service  was  suspended,  to 
enable  the  whole  community  to  talk 
about  what  they  could  do  to  get  hospital- 
ization for  the  woman. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  voluntarily 
signed  his  affidavit.  He  narrates  his 
visits  to  Mrs.  Muenich  day  after  day  at 
her  home,  to  see  what  assistance  he 
could  give  her.     He  said: 

Mr  Muenich  Informed  me  that  his  wife 
needed  to  go  to  Galveston  to  John  Sealy  Hos- 
pital for  treatment — 

That  was  for  the  bad  burns — 

but  he  did  not  know  when  she  would  be 
admitted  I.  believing  that  It  was  an  emer- 
gency case  called  Dr  Shelby,  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  not  an  emergency  case,  and 
that  all  w!>.s  being  done  that  was  necessary 
for  her  heailth. 

Seeing  U\at  we  could  get  no  help  here  In 
getting  her  in  a  hospital  immediately,  we 
sought  local  aid  on  account  of  her  condition. 
I  felt  that  at  least  someone  of  professional 
medical  knowledge  should  Investigate  her 
case  every  few  days,  to  see  that  she  was 
kept  clean  and  that  the  burns  were  not 
becoming  infected. 

Before  evening  services,  I  came  by  to  visit 
and  Mrs.  Smith  was  there  She  had  taken 
Mrs.  Muenich's  temperature,  and  It  was  101 
fever. 

In  their  statements,  they  said  the 
fever  never  rose  above  99,  but  the 
preacher  was  there,  and  he  saw  Mrs. 
Mienichs  temperature  being  taken — 

Mrs.  Muenich  had  friends  and  relatives 
In  the  home  at  this  time.  We  and  they 
thought  It  necessary  that  a  doctor  be  con- 
sulted on  account  of  this  temperature;  since 
It  was  near  time  for  services.  I  advised  Mrs. 
Smith  to  call  Dr  Shelby,  while  I  went 
on  to  church  Between  training  union  and 
church,  Mrs.  Smith  came  in,  and  said  that 
she  could  not  get  Dr  Shelby  since  he  was 
out  of  town,  but  that  she  had  gotten  Dr. 
Slevers,  but  that  he  couldnt  advise  over 
the    phone,    but    that    he    would    come    out 


Immediately  She  was  to  meet  him  at  the 
church  turnoff  to  show  him  where  the 
Muenich's  lived,  so  she  left  the  church  and 
went  to  wait  for  him. 

When  services  were  nearly  over*  Mrs.  Smith 
returned  to  church.  Since  everyone  was 
greatly  concerned,  we  asked  her  what  the 
doctor  said.  The  doctor  would  not  com- 
ment, but  said  that  she  needed  8t>me  anti- 
biotics which  he  made  out  a  prescription  for. 
and  left  some  siamples  for  her  to  take  that 
nl^ht  After  church,  we  discussed  what  we 
might  do  as  a  community  to  help  Mrs. 
Muenich  in  her  present  situation.  A  group 
of  our  men  were  going  to  try  to  get  a  nurse 
to  come  and  attend  to  her.  once  or  twice 
a  week,  until  she  could  be  admitted  to  a 
hospital.  I  had  to  leave  to  go  to  Fort  Worth 
and  did  not  get  to  stay  and  go  with  the 
men  the  next  day  as  thry  went  to  try  to 
find   help. 

When  I  return  the  next  weekend.  I  found 
that  our  commxinlty  had  taken  up  a  dona- 
tion among  themselves  of  approximately  $50 
but  that  no  aid  was  given  by  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  welfare. 

Sunday.  April  30,  Mrs  Smith  told  me  at 
church  that  when  she  came  by  Mrs  Mue- 
nich's that  morning,  that  the  daughter  was 
somewhat  disturbed  becatjse  hrr  mother  hnd 
had  a  very  bad  night;  she  had  a  bad  cough 
and  a  temperature  of  101.  and  her  legs  were 
swollen  and  that  she  was  developing  bed 
sores  She  called  Dr.  Shelby  and  he  came 
out. 

Tlie  other  son-in-law  came  out  from  Oou- 
zales.  and  I  counseled  with  them  concerning 
the  care  that  Mrs  Muenich  needed  They 
said  they  were  willing  to  accept  help,  from 
whoeoever  cared  to  help  By  tti\a  time  an 
article  had  come  out  In  the  paper,  and  the 
people  were  responding  to  the  plea  for  help 
I  assured  them  that  we  would  help  all  we 
could,  and  that  waa  our  sole  piu-poee  as  it 
should  be  any  Christian's  purp<j8e 

Upon  returning  to  the  field  May  6^  I  found 
th.Tt  there  was  some  friction  from  the  doctor, 
and  that  he  had  stated  that  his  medical  as- 
sistance has  been  questioned.  I  called  him 
up  on  the  phone  to  get  the  more  detailed 
account  of  Mrs.  Muenich's  case  as  she  was 
back  In  the  hospital  now.  and  to  see  why 
he  thought  his  profession  had  been  ques- 
tioned. He  said  that  all  the  articles  In  the 
papers  were  unnecessary,  but  I  told  him  that 
had  ncjt  these  articles  appeared.  Mrs  Mue- 
nich would  not  have  received  the  assistance 
that  she  needed. 

Madam  President,  there  is  an  affidavit 
lending  weight  to  Reverend  White's  con- 
clusion that  this  lady  would  not  have 
gotten  immediate  hospitalization  had  it 
not  been  for  the  newspaper  article.  In  a 
sworn  statement.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  first 
called  this  matter  to  my  attention,  re- 
lates that  he  was  called  to  the  offlce  of 
the  Gonzales  newspaper. 

\  After  the  article  was  published  in  the 
onzales  newspaper,  some  persons  pro- 
tested, but  the  editor  said  the  letter  had 
been  printed  in  the  newspaper  because 
It  had  been  written  voluntarily  by  the 
neighbors. 

The  doctor  objected  to  the  article 
which  was  published  in  the  newspap>er 
on  Saturday.  April  29,  suggesting  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Mrs. 
Louis  Mupnich.  the  burn  victim,  in  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Shelby  is  the  doctor  who 
objected  so  violently  to  the  article. 

Mr.  Thomas  stated  under  oath: 

Dr.  David  Shelby  was  there  with  Mr  Ed 
Reese,  publisher,  and  Mr  Robert  McKenney. 
the  editor  The  doctor  objected  to  an  arti- 
cle run  In  the  paper  Sattu-day.  April  29. 
1961.    soliciting    funds    for    the    purpose    of 


supporting  Mrs  Mujmlch.  burn  victim,  in 
a  hospital  •  •  •  Dr.  Shelby  admitted  to 
Mr.  Reese  and  me  tliat  if  It  had  been  our 
wives  who  had  been  turned,  that  they  would 
be  In  a  hospital  from  the  first  day,  and 
would  still  be  there  But  he  told  us  that 
Mrs.  Muenich  was  not  used  to  the  same 
environment,  consequently,  she  did  not  re- 
quire hospitalization  like  our  wives;  fur- 
ther, that  she  would  do  all  right  In  the  crude 
setup  where  she  resld'^d 

That  is  the  very  thing  which  was  pro- 
tested. If  a  person  has  enough  money, 
he  can  get  adequaU  medical  care.  How- 
ever, the  doctor  said  that  Mrs  Muenich 
was  not  used  to  th?  environment  of  the 
wives  of  Mr.  Reese  Mr.  McKenney,  and 
Dr.  Shelby,  so  she  did  not  need  such 
treatment — 

Mr  Reese  said  that  the  paper  had  not  run 
the  fund-soliciting  article  to  htu-t  anyone, 
but  only  to  help  Mis  Muenich.  •  •  •  Mr. 
Reese  then  asked  me  how  the  money  was 
coming  In.  I  told  Mm  that  over  $180  had 
oome  In  and  more  would  be  needed.  I  also 
said  that  I  had  not  Intended  any  hurt  to 
anyone  or  any  organisation;  that  my  only 
concern  was  to  help  get  Mrs.  Muenich  In  a 
hospital  where  she  could  receive  professional 
care. 

The  colloquy  b«;tween  the  publisher 
and  the  doctor  is  revealing — 

Mr  Reese  then  said  that  we  all  want  the 
money  to  keep  coming  In.  "Dont  we.  Doc- 
tor?" The  doctor  aald,  "Yes;  we  want  the 
izK>ney  to  keep  coming  In." 

That  was  the  question  put  to  the  doc- 
tor, when  he  wen*;  there  to  protest  the 
editorial.  The  doctor  said,  "Yes.  we 
want  the  money  to  keep  coming  in";  and 
he  kept  after  it  until  more  than  $200 
had  been  raised. 

AiTidavit  after  affidavit  tells  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  woman  and  of  the  visits 
toy  the  neighbors  -A^ho  looked  after  Mrs. 
Muenich. 

Madam  President,  the  money  did 
"keep  coming  in"  from  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Gonzales  until  it  reached  ap- 
proximately $200.  Thanks  to  these  pub- 
lic-spirited contributions  this  lady  was 
hospitalized. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Willie  Smith,  one  of 
those  neighbors  who  led  the  eflfort  to 
see  Mrs.  Muenich  had  hospital  care: 

I  and  a  neighbor  arranged  the  next  day 
(Tuesday)  to  place  her  In  a  local  hospital; 
I  talked  to  the  hei.d  nurse  and  told  her 
about  the  money;  ihe  other  man  called  a 
doctor  and  talked  jo  him;  the  nurse  also 
told  me  that  she  would  call  the  doctor,  to 
teU  him.  That  evening  after  work,  we  called 
an  ambulance  and  hid  her  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital; my  wife  and  I  both  went  In  with 
her.  The  hospital  was  prepared  for  her,  and 
took  her  right  In.  My  wife  went  to  see  her 
at  the  hospital  on  Wednesday  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  She  went  Tuesday  to  see 
her,  and  she  was  gore,  and  nobody  could  tell 
her  where  or  why.  That  same  evening  I 
called  on  Mr.  Muenloh  and  told  him  that  his 
wife  wag  not  at  the  hospital;  he  called  the 
doctor  while  I  was  there,  and  the  doctor 
told  him  on  the  phone  that  his  son-in-law 
had  taken  her  to  Galveston  that  day. 

The  next  mornln?  the  son-in-law  called 
my  wife  and  told  her  that  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Muenich  to  the  hospital  at  Galveston 
in  an  ambulance;  that  he  had  learned  that 
there  would  be  a  $3  per  day  charge  at  Gal- 
veston. She  told  him  that  the  money  had 
quit  coming  In;   th»t  the  local  bills  would 


be   taken  care  of  first,  and   additional  bills 
would  just  have  to  wait 

After  having.  In  the  beginning,  been  un- 
able to  get  here  In  a  h<*pltal  we  are  \  ery 
happy  that  she  is  now  in  the  hospital  at 
Gaiveston.  where  we  are  sure  she  will  have 
the  proper  professional  care 

Madam  President.  Smith's  wife,  Mrs. 
Lillie  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Clark  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  the  neighbor  who  per- 
sonally worked  hard  and  long  trying  to 
care  for  Mrs.  Muenich,  states: 

Several  neighbors  helped  make  arrange- 
ments to  get  her  in  the  hospital,  and  early 
that  evening  the  ambulance  came  for  her. 
I  went  with  her  to  the  hospital. 

Wednesday  I  went  by  the  hospital  to  see 
her.  and  then  again  on  the  following  Mon- 
day I  visited  her  In  the  hospital.  On  Tues- 
day when  I  went  to  see  her  she  had  been 
moved  and  nobody  there  could  give  me  any 
information  as  to  her  whereabouts  How- 
ever, the  secretary  had  a  bill  ready  and  It 
was  given  to  me  The  following  Is  the  bill: 
May  2,  1961,  to  May  9,  1961,  room  and  nursing 
service  $70,  dressing  $5;  drugs  $26  60;  X-ray 
$10;  laboratory  $6,  making  a  total  of  $116.60 
which  1  have  paid  out  of  the  donations 
made  by  the  people. 

They  gave  the  neighbor  the  bill  when 
she  came  in  to  see  the  lady — 

The  next  day  the  son-in-law  called  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  her  to  Galveston 
In  an  ambulance.  He  told  me  that  he 
learned  that  there  Is  a  $3  a  day  charge  at 
Galveston. 

Madam  President,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  complete  text  of  these  and  other  af- 
fidavits will  be  placed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  statement. 

In  summation,  to  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  block  the  health  care  plan 
for  the  aged  at  all  costs,  let  me  set  the 
facts  in  the  Record; 

First.  This  elderly  lady  from  Gonzales 
County  has  been  under  treatmeiit  for 
bronchial  pneumonia  as  well  as  her  bu:ns 
in  John  Sealy  Hospital.  I  daresay  not 
a  single  doctor  or  Congressman.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  would  tolerate  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  only  having  such  nurs- 
ing and  medical  care  this  lady  had  under 
such  conditions. 

Second.  She  is  receiving  competent 
hospital  care  and  much  more  medical 
attention  today,  not  as  a  result  of  any- 
thing the  TMA  did,  but  as  a  result  of 
action  and  donations  of  her  neighbors 
and  friends  in  Clark  community  and 
Gonzales  county,  and  particularly  the 
church  congregation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  in  sincere 
defense  of  the  majority  of  our  doctors 
in  Texas,  most  of  them  are  devoted,  ca- 
pable, sincere  men  just  as  are  most  of 
our  physicians  and  surgeons  across  the 
Nation.  But  while  they  have  generally 
turned  their  intellect  and  energies  to 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  have  some- 
times allowed  professional  propagan- 
dists and  reactionary  radicals  to  seize 
control  of  their  organizations  and  turn 
them  into  propaganda  machines. 

The  people  of  Gonzales  County  who 
worked  and  contributed  funds  for  the 
care  of  the  elderly  lady  I  have  discussed 
here  today  had  no  profit  motive.  They 
did  not  stand  to  gain  a  dime  in  any  sort 
of  fee.  and  some  of  them  invested  part 
of  their  own  income,  which  is  meager 


compared  to  that  of  most  physicians. 
But  for  their  efiorts  they  found  the 
strength  of  the  TMA  arrayed  against 
them.  It  is  mconceivable  to  me  that 
the  majority  of  doctors  who  support  such 
tactics,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  the  TMA  Will  take  a  careful  look 
at  this  matter  and  support  a  health  care 
plan  for  the  aged  under  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

There  are  certain  affidavits  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  printed  m  the  Record 
on  May  16.  .'howinp  that  they  did  not 
agree  to  this  arrangement.  The  circum- 
stances I  am  about  to  mention  were  not 
covered  in  Mrs.  Willie  Smiths  affidavit 
of  May  10.  Mrs  Willie  Smith  said  the 
son-in-law.  Mr,  Wachtendorf.  was  very 
obnoxious,  and  told  Mr  Muenich  to  get 
a  shotgun  and  run  the  Baptists.  Meth- 
odists, and  Catholics — good  neighbors 
who  were  helping  out — off  the  place  be- 
fore he  lost  his  job  The  owner  of  the 
chickenhouses  did  not  particularly  like 
the  neighbors  comi'ng  m  and  helping 
this  lady.  So  Wachtendorf  told  his 
father-in-law  to  get  a  shotgun  and  "run 
those  Baptists  and  Methodists  and 
Catholics  off  the  place  '  before  he  lost 
his  iob 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texa.^  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  affidavits  in 
supc>ort  of  the  foregoing  statement  in 
proof  of  the  real  situation  at  Gonzales 
that  has  existed  in  this  case     They  are: 

No.  1.  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Thomas,  dated  May  9,  1961; 

No.  2,  the  affidavit  of  Rev  Stanley  E. 
White. ^pastor  of  Clark  Baptist  Church, 
dated  May  14.  1961; 

No.  3.  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Smith, 
dated  May  14,  1961; 

No  4,  No.  5.  and  No  6.  three  separate 
and  duly  sworn  affidavits  by  Mr.  Willie 
Smith,  the  sworn  statements  Nos  4  and 
5  are  dated  May  10,  1961,  and  affidavit 
No.  6  was  mpde  May  11.  1961 : 

No.  7,  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Thomas,  dated  May  9,  1961.    • 

Also,  the  four  other  affidavits  which 
are  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  April  29,  1961,  I 
visited  In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Louis 
Muenich.  I  met  Rev.  Stanley  White,  the 
pastor  of  the  Clark  Baptist  fhurch,  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Crlswell,  of  Victoria,  Tex.,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muenich. 

ivlrs.  Crlswell  said  that  she  had  never  seen 
her  mother  In  that  condition,  that  she  was 
a  very  Jolly  person  and  usually  was  talking 
and  laughing,  where  at  that  time  she  was 
laying  so  quiet  and  motionless  with  her 
eyes  closed  and  seemingly  not  aware  of  any- 
thing. Reverend  White  and  Mrs.  Crlswell 
discussed  the  fact  that  they  thought  that 
slie  was  In  a  state  of  shock. 

Mrs.  Muenich  had  a  deep  chest  cough  and 
it  was  very  apparent  that  she^  was  In  pain 
from  the  coughing.  Mrs.  Crlswell  said  that 
her  mother  had  said  that  she  could  never 
sleep  on  her  stomach,  but  since  she  vas 
burned  she  had  had  to  lay  on  her  stomach 
and  she  was  not  able  to  turn  on  either  side 
or  her  back  because  of  the  burns.    The  sheet 
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ou  her  bed  was  pinned  to  a  chair  on  either 
side  of  the  bed  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
so  that  It  would  not  touch  her  body  any 
place.  The  weather  had  turned  coo'  because 
It  was  raining  and  the  daughter  was  wor- 
ried that  her  mother  would  take  more  cold. 
and  there  was  no  way  to  cover  her  to  get 
her  warm.  She  had  a  blanket  over  the 
upper  part  of  her  body  and  on  her  arn^a. 

Mrs.  Muenlch  was  not  able  to  sit  down 
therefore  she  had  to  stand  up  to  eat.  There 
were  no  modern  facilities  in  the  house. 

The  daughter  was  worried  be<:ause  she  was 
not  able  to  stay  and  take  care  of  her  mother 
because  of  her  own  liitle  family  in  Victoria. 

The  nature  of  Mr  Muenlch's  work  de- 
tained him  for  hours  away  :rom  the  house 
and  It  was  very  app^irei.t  'ha:  Mrs.  Muenlch 
was  in  no  condition  to  t)e  left  alone  for 
hours. 

Mr  Muenlch  cou'd  not  prepare  her  food 
even  though  he  managed  to  cook  some  for 
himself  The  neighbors  took  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  her.  The  water  supply  was  not  fit 
for  human  constmiption  and  the  neighbors 
carried  water  there  every  day.  for  drinking 
and  bathing  purposes 

Mrs.  Criswell  said  that  she  had  not  had 
a  drink  of  water  that  dav,  but  because  It 
was  rather  cool  she  had  managed  to  get  by. 
but  if  the  next  day  were  hot  she  didn't 
know  how  she  would  d  )  without  water. 
Mrs.  Smith  told  her  that  she  had  brought 
water  that  day  and  for  her  to  drink  of  it 
and  she  (Mrs.  Smith  i  would  bring  more 
water  the  next  day. 

TTie  burns  on  her  back  looked  like  the 
burned  bark  of  a  tree  and  the  daughter  said 
her  mother  cried  when  she  had  to  treat  the 
burned  area.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
applying  a  wet  towel  i  soaked  in  a  salt  and 
epsom  salt  solution)  to  the  biu-ned  area  for 
an  ho\ir  and  then  removing  it,  at  which  time 
some  )f  the  s.-^bs  would  come  off. 

Mrs  Smith  h.-ul  previously  told  the  daugh- 
ter that  m.oney  was  being  r  vised  to  put  her 
mother  In  the  hospital,  and  she  was  so  ap- 
preciative and  thanked  us  for  doing  so  much 
for  her  mother  and  she  said  some  very  nice 
things  about  Mrs  Smith  and  the  friends  who 
had  been  visiting  and  bringing  fcxxl,  cloth- 
ing, and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

She  said  that  her  father  (Mr.  Muenlch) 
was  so  happy  that  it  was  going  to  be  pos- 
sible for  Mr.s  Muenlch  to  go  to  the  hospital 
where  she  cciiid  have  proper  medication  and 
care 

While  we  were  there  Mr  Muenlch  came  In 
from  the  chickenhouse  and  he  was  very 
pleased  that  we  were  there  and  that  we  were 
interested  In  doing  for  Mrs    Muenlch. 

Mrs  Muenlch's  feet  were  black  on  the  bot- 
tom becAU.5e  :>l  w.ilk.ng  on  the  bare  floor:  she 
was  sleeping  in  the  only  oed  In  the  house. 
There  waa  no  heat  in  her  bedroom  and  her 
daughter  was  afraid  that  she  would  develop 
pneumonia  because  so  many  of  the  nights 
are  cold. 

My  Impre-ssion  of  a  situation  of  this  kind 
is  that  she  was  in  no  condition  to  stay  alone 
for  hours,  and  without  bathroom  facilities 
I  believe  she  could  easily  become  infected. 

A  person  Jusn  out  of  a  chickenhouse  Is 
not  clean  and  sterile  enough  to  take  care 
of  a  person  In  Mrs  Muenlch's  condition,  even 
if  he  knew  how  •lo  do  it  Mr  Muenlch  was 
doing  all  he  knew  how  to  do.  and  was  able 
to  do  with  the  time  that  he  had.  but  a  per- 
son In  her  condition  should  have  constant 
professional  care  in  a  hospital  where  clean- 
liness is  prevalent 

The  care  ar.d  everything  that  •'he  friends 
and  neighbors  have  given  Mrs  Muenlch  I 
feel  sure  has  saved  her  life,  but  those  peo- 
ple are  at  their  row's  end  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  the  care  that  they  had 
been  giving  her.  Mrs  Willie  Sm.ith  went  to 
bed  of  nervous  prostration  after  Mrs 
Muenlch  was  placed   In  the  hospital. 


State  of  Tkxas: 
County  of  Gomale.t,  sa: 

I,  Mrs.  A  L  Thomas,  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  the 
.tbfjve  staten  ents  are  mine;  that  to  the  best 
■A  my  know  ed<e  and  belief  they  are  true. 

.S  .osirtbcc  ,i:u1  sworn  to  before  me  this 
9th  day  of  May  1961. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Thomas. 
(S)    A   L    Thomas. 

Notary   Public. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I,  Stanley  E.  White,  give  the  following  in- 
formation as  to  be  the  truth  from  my  vlew- 
jwlnt,  in  the  case  concerning  Mrs  Louis 
Muenlch. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Muenlch  are  an  elderly  couple 
that  live  in  the  community  where  I  am  pas- 
tor. Customarily  I  picked  them  up  for 
church  services  on  Sunday  night,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willie  Smith  bring  them  home  from 
services.  Such  was  the  case  Sunday,  March 
19,  1961. 

Saturday  when  I  returned  from  seminary, 
which  would  be  April  1;  I  returned  to  the 
field  and  visited  the  Smiths,  asking  about 
Mrs.  Muenlch.  since  she  was  reported  sick 
and  did  not  come  to  services  March  26.  Mrs. 
Smith  then  informed  me  that  she  was  in  the 
hospital  sxifferlng  from  a  severe  burn.  I  went 
Immediately  to  the  hospital  to  visit  her. 

The  following  Saturday.  April  9,  I  heard 
that  she  was  Improving  and  was  much  better, 
and  had  been  released  from  the  hospital.  I 
did  not  visit  her  this  time,  or  the  following 
Saturday,  April  16.  because  she  was  staying 
In  town,  and  I  was  well  occupied  by  visiting 
in    the   Immediate   community. 

On  April  23,  I  visited  Toney  Brietschopfs; 
upon  arriving  they  immediately  told  me  of 
Mrs.  Muenlch's  return  home  and  that  she 
was  In  serious  condition.  I  went  to  the 
Muenlch  hrme  to  see  of  what  assistance  I 
might  be  When  I  arrived.  Mrs  John  Ball 
was  attending  her.  while  Mr.  Ball  had  carried 
Mr.  Muenlch  to  town  for  groceries.  Mrs. 
Muenlch  Wf  s  resting,  Mrs.  Ball  stated  that 
she  had  not  rested  very  good  the  night  be- 
fore. After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Ball  returned 
with  Mr.  M.ienlch  and  some  groceries,  with 
some  sheets  that  had  been  carried  on  top  of 
some  straw  In  the  back  of  the  pickup.  In 
which  a  rov.  had  been  hauled  to  market  the 
day  before. 

Mr.  Muenlch  informed  me  that  his  wife 
needed  to  ^o  to  Galveston  to  John  Sealy 
Hospital  for  treatment,  but  he  did  not  know 
when  she  would  be  admitted.  Seeing  these 
circumstances.  I,  with  Toney  Brletschopf. 
went  to  Judge  Romberg's  ofBce  this  same 
day,  April  22.  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
to  speed  up  the  application  to  get  her  In 
the  Galveston  Hospital.  Mrs  Romberg  said 
that  she  had  talked  to  Dr  Shelby,  and  that 
this  was  not  an  emergency  case,  therefore 
there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do  I. 
believing  tliat  It  was  an  emergency  case, 
called  Dr.  Shelby  from  the  Judge's  office;  the 
doctor  told  me  that  it  was  not  an  emergency 
case,  and  that  all  was  being  done  that  was 
necessary  for  her  health. 

Seeing  that  we  could  get  no  help  in  get- 
ting her  in  a  hospital  immediately,  we 
sought  local  aid  on  account  of  her  condi- 
tion. I  felt  that  at  least  someone  of  profes- 
sional medical  knowledge  should  Investigate 
her  case  every  few  days,  to  see  that  she  wfis 
kept  clean  and  that  the  burns  were  not  be- 
coming Infected  We  went  to  the  welfare 
ofHce,  hoping  to  get  funds  for  this  service. 
It  being  Saturday,  the  offl'-e  was  closed  We 
then  went  to  the  home  of  the  welfare  man- 
ager and  he  was  out  of  town  visiting  rela- 
tives We  then  came  home  In  defeat  as  far 
as  getting  aid  of  any  sort 

On  -S'lnday  morning  bei.jre  services.  I  went 
by  to  check  with  Mrs  Muenlch  again  Mr. 
Muenlch  was  attending  chickens  and  she  was 


resting,  so  I  did  not  get  to  go  In  That 
afternoon  immediately  before  evening  serv- 
ices. I  came  by  to  visit  and  Mrs  Smith  was 
there.  She  had  taken  her  temperature,  and 
it  was  101  fever  Mrs  Muenlch  iiad  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  home  at  this  time  We 
and  they  thought  it  necessary  that  a  doctor 
be  consulted  on  account  of  this  temperature, 
since  it  was  near  time  for  service*  I  advised 
Mrs  Smith  to  call  Dr  Shelby,  while  I  went 
on  to  church  Between  training  union  and 
church,  Mrs  Smith  came  In,  and  said  tliat 
she  could  not  get  Dr.  Shelby,  since  he  was 
out  of  town,  but  that  she  had  gotten  I>r 
Slevers,  but  that  he  couldn't  advise  over  the 
phone,  but  that  he  would  come  out  imme- 
diately. She  was  to  meet  him  at  the  church 
turnoff  to  show  him  where  the  Muenlchs 
lived,  so  she  left  the  church  and  went  to 
wait  for  him 

When  services  were  nearly  over.  Mrs.  Smith 
returned  to  church.  Since  everyone  was 
greatly  concerned,  we  asked  her  what  the 
doctor  said  The  doctor  would  not  comment, 
but  said  that  she  needed  some  antibiotics 
which  he  made  out  a  prescription  for,  and 
left  some  samples  for  her  to  take  that  night 
After  church,  we  discussed  what  we  might  do 
as  a  community  to  help  Mrs.  Muenlch  in  her 
present  situation.  A  group  of  our  men  were 
going,  to  try  to  get  a  nurse  to  come  and  at- 
tend to  her,  once  or  twice  a  week,  until  she 
could  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  I  had  to 
leave  to  go  to  Fort  Worth  and  did  not  get  to 
stay  and  go  with  the  men  the  next  day  as 
they  went  to  try  to  find  help 

When  I  returned  the  next  weekend.  I 
found  that  our  community  had  taken  up  a 
donation  among  themselves  of  approximately 
$50,  but  that  no  aid  was  given  by  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  welfare.  However,  a  nurae  did 
come  out  during  the  week  to  bathe  Mrs 
Muenlch  and  change  her  bed;  she  did  not 
charge  for  this.  This  was  April  24.  I  was 
Informed.  Also  another  nurse  came  April 
26:  she  did  not  charge  Then  on  Friday, 
three  ladles  came  and  ministered  to  her 
Up>on  going  to  Mrs  Muenlch's  home  on  April 
29,  I  found  that  the  daughter  from  Victoria 
was  there,  attending  her  mother  She  said 
that  the  reason  she  hr.d  not  come  down  be- 
fore was  that  husband  had  been  oiJt  of  work, 
and  that  their  car  was  not  In  shape  to  go  otit 
of  town  I  told  her  that  we  were  doing  all 
that  we  could  do  but  that  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  enough.  I  asked  her  and  Mr  Muenlch 
If  it  would  be  all  right,  If  we  sought  the  aid 
of  the  people  of  the  town  through  the  news- 
paper; they  both  said  that  this  was  all  right. 
I  informed  them  that  the  purpose  of  this  was 
to  raise  funds  to  enable  them  to  put  Mrs 
Muenlch  back  In  the  hospital.  Her  daughter 
agreed  that  she  was  not  getting  sufficient 
care  at  home. 

Sunday.  April  30.  Mrs  Smith  told  me  at 
church,  that  when  she  came  by  Mrs. 
Muenlch's  that  morning,  that  the  daughter 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  because  her  mother 
had  had  a  very  bad  night;  she  had  a  cough 
and  a  temperature  of  101,  and  her  legs  were 
swollen,  and  that  she  was  developing  bed 
sores.  She  called  Dr  Shelby  and  he  came 
out  That  evening.  I  visited  In  the  home 
and  found  that  Mr  Muenlch's  brother  from 
Shiner  was  there  The  daughter  said  she 
had  to  go  back  to  Victoria,  and  that  they 
were  not  financially  able  themselves  to  assist 

The  other  son-in-law  came  out  from  Gon- 
zales, and  I  counseled  with  them  concern- 
ing the  care  that  Mrs.  Muenlch  needed 
They  said  they  were  willing  to  accept  help, 
from  whosoever  cared  to  help.  By  this 
time  an  article  had  come  out  in  the  paper, 
and  people  were  responding  to  the  plea  for 
help.  I  assvu-ed  them  that  we  would  help 
all  that  we  could,  and  that  H'as  otir  sole 
piu-pose  as  it  should  be  any  Christian's  pur- 
pose There  was  some  friction  In  the  Im- 
mediate  family,    which   was   somewhat    per- 


sonal, and  I  do  not  feel  It  nt^cetmtf  to 
discuss  at  this  time,  but  these  difftrcnoes 
were  Ironed  out.  and  I  was  able  to  go  back 
to  Fort  Worth  St.  nday  nlghr  fepling  sure 
that  everything  wtu  being  taken  care  of.  since 
the  Muenlch  8  were  receiving  help  from  the 
people  of  this  coun  y 

Upon  returning  to  the  field  May  6,  I  found 
that  there  was  som;  friction  from  the  doctor, 
and  that  he  had  stated  that  his  medical 
assistance  had  been  questioned  I  called 
him  up  on  the  pi  one  to  get  the  more  de- 
tailed account  of  Mrs.  Muenlch's  case  as 
she  was  back  In  the  hospital  now,  and  to 
see  why  he  thought  his  profession  had  been 
questioned  He  said  that  all  the  articles  in 
the  paper  were  unnecessary,  but  I  told  him 
that  had  not  these  articles  appeared.  Mrs 
Muenlch  would  not  have  received  the  assist- 
ance that  she  nee  led.  I  told  him  that  all 
of  us  were  at  fault  to  some  degree,  possibly 
because  we  could  not  get  full  cooperation 
from  Mrs.  Muenlch  and  her  family.  We 
were  prone  to  think  they  did  not  want  help, 
but  when  they  realized  the  seriousness  of 
their  condition,  they  wanted  our  help  des- 
perately From  this  point  on.  It  Is  hoped 
that  no  more  frlrtlon  arises,  because  our 
primary  concern  has  been  Mrs.  Muenlch, 
and  she  is  now  in  the  hospital  at  Galveston 

State  or  Texas. 
County  of  Gonzales,  as: 

I.  Stanley  E.  White,  the  undersigned 
being  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  the 
aljove  statements  are  mine;  that  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge   and   belief    they   are  true 

Sut>8crlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
14th  day  of  May  1961. 

Stanley  E    Wnrrr 


To   Whom    It   May  Concern: 

My  name  Is  Llllle  Smith  I  live  In  the 
Clark  Community  near  Gonzales,  Tex  The 
Louis  Muenlch  family,  husband  and  wife. 
moved  Into  the  community  about  8  months 
ago.  After  they  riioved  here  we  took"  them 
to  church  quite  often  on  Sunday  nights. 

AtKDUt  March  20.  1961.  Mrs  Muenlch  was 
badly  burned  on  the  back,  one  night  while 
she  was  warming  at  an  open  fire  About 
1  week  later  someone  reported  that  she 
had  been  burned  and  was  there  without 
medical  help  On  March  28  she  was  taken  to 
her  son-in-law  s  1 1  Gonzales;  a  doctor  was 
called  out  to  see  her.  On  March  30  she  was 
taken  to  the  hos)>ltal  where  she  remained 
until  April  4.  she  then  returned  to  her 
son-in-law's  house  where  she  remained  until 
April    19 

On  April  19  she  was  brought  back  to  her 
husband's  house  "la  station  wagon  by  the 
son-ln-Iaw.  I  hajipened  to  s^e  her  In  the 
station  wagon  The  son-in-law  said  they 
had  t>een  to  see  thi'  doctor  and  he  was  bring- 
ing her  back  home  to  her  husband 

The  next  day  I  saw  Mrs  M\ienlch  at  her 
house  and  saw  her  burns  I  did  what  I 
could  for  her.  She  did  not  have  any  medi- 
cine. The  next  day  1  went  to  see  her  doctor 
and  I  asked  the  doctor  If  she  did  not  need 
some  medicine  I  mentioned  the  medicine 
to  relieve  pain  and  I  had  in  mind  Infection 
also.  The  doctor  asked  If  Mrs.  Muenlch  had 
mentioned  any  pan.  I  said  "No  "  because  she 
Just  lay  there  and  said  nothing.  Then  I 
asked  him  if  he  taought  that  she  could  lay 
there  In  those  conditions  and  get  well.  He 
admitted  that  It  "ooked  hopeless.  Then  he 
Indicated  that  he  had  applied  for  her  ad- 
mittance to  Gaheston  Hospital.  Then  I 
asked  If  I  could  pve  her  aspirin  and  he  said 
It  would  be  all  rignt  If  I  wanted  to. 

On  April  23.  she  was  running  temperature 
and  being  worried.  I  called  for  a  doctor  to 
a^k  him  what  to  do.  He  was  out  of  town 
and  the  secretan*- nurse  could  not  advise 
me  Later  that  day  I  called  another  doctor 
and  he  came  out  Immediately  He  left  anti- 
biotics for  her  to  take  and  also  left  a  pre- 
scription  to  "be   fi,ied    the   next   day. 
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On  April  24  I  brought  a  nurse  out  to  bathe 
Mrs,  Muenich  and  change  her  bed  I  took 
the  nurse  back  to  town  I  had  gathered  up 
the  clothes  that  she  had  been  using  and 
while  I  was  In  town  I  went  to  the  Whbha- 
terla  and  washed  and  dried  them. 

On  April  26.  1  brought  another  nurse  for 
the  same  reason.  On  the  28th  this  nurse 
brought  two  ladles  with  her  to  help  her  bathe 
and  care  for  her 

On  the  29th  Mrs.  Muenlch's  daughter  came 
from  Victoria  She  was  worried  about  her 
mother's  cough  which  was  worse,  and  she 
called  a  doctor  on  the  30th.  He  came  out 
and  left  a  prescription  for  cough  medicine. 

I  discussed  the  case  with  the  daughter  and 
told  her  that  I  couldn't  take  care  of  her 
mother  as  I  was  exhausted  and  had  so  many 
resfKjnsl  bill  ties  of  my  own  that  I  had  been 
neglecting,  and  she  told  me  that  she  could 
not  stay.  Then  I  told  her  that  the  friends 
and  neighbors  had  taken  up  some  money 
to  help  her  mother,  and  we  discussed  putting 
her  in  the  hospital.  The  husband  and 
daughter  agreed  that  the  hospital  would  be 
the  best  place  for  her.  The  daughter  told 
me  that  she  would  ask  the  doctor  about 
putting  her  In  the  hospital  I  later  heard 
that  the  doctor  did  not  think  that  she  needed 
to  be  in  a  hospital,  someone  could  take  care 
of  her  at  her  home. 

The  daughter  went  home  on  Sunday 
Monday  morning  I  went  by  and  took  her 
temp>erature.  she  still  had  temperature  and 
also  her  cough  was  no  better  I  picked  up 
the  prescription  that  the  doctor  had  left 
the  day  before  and  took  It  to  town  and  had 
it  filled.  Later  that  day  I  took  It  to  her  and 
gave  her   the  first  dose. 

Se\eral  neighbors  helped  make  arriinge- 
ments  to  get  her  In  the  hospital,  and  early 
that  evening  the  ambulance  came  for  her. 
1  went  with  her  to  the  hospital 

Wednesday  I  went  by  the  hospital  to  see 
her.  and  then  again  on  the  following  Mon- 
day I  visited  her  In  the  hospital.  On  Tues- 
day when  I  went  to  see  her  she  had  been 
moved  and  nobody  there  ciuld  give  me  any 
information  as  to  her  whereabouts.  Hi  wever 
the  secretary  had  a  bill  ready  arid  it  was 
given  to  me.  The  foll-iwlng  is  the  bill  May 
2.  1961.  to  May  9  1961.  room  and  nursing 
service  »70;  dressing  $5,  drugs  $26  50  X-ray 
tlO;  laboratory  tS  making  a  tot.il  of  $116  60 
which  I  have  paid  out  of  the  donations  made 
by  the  people. 

The  next  day  the  son-in-law  called  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  her  to  Galveston 
in  an  ambulance  He  told  me  that  he 
learned  that  there  is  a  $3  a  day  charge  at 
Galveston. 

I  told  him  that  the  donations  had  stopped 
coming  in  since  there  had  been  public  con- 
troversy about  the  case,  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  much  money  would  be  left  after 
the  local  hospital  bill  was  paid. 

State  of  Texas, 
County  o/  Gonzales: 

I,  LlUie  Smith,  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  the  above 
statements  are  mine;  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belie.'  they  are  true. 

Susbcrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
14th  day  of  May  1961 

LuxiE  Smith. 
^L   Thomas, 
Notary  Public. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Saturday  morning.  April  29,  1961.  after 
some  3  weeks  of  fruitless  efforts  by  myself, 
my  wife,  and  some  30  members  of  the  Clark 
Baptist  Church  community  to  obtain  hos- 
pitalization for  Mrs  Louis  Muenich.  who  was 
severely  burned  approximately  M.^rch  24, 
1961,  I  went  to  the  Gonzales  Inquirer  with 
A.  L.  Thomas  and  talked  to  the  editor.  Mr 
Robert  McKinney  I  explained  the  situation 
to  him  and  a^kcd  h;ra  tc  run  an  article  ask- 


ing for  donations  to  help  put  Mrs  Muenich 
in  a  hospital  He  ran  the  article  that 
afternoon. 

Donations  came  in  liberally  Monday  to  a 
special  account  at  a  locaJ  baiJt,  reaching 
$150.  That  night  several  members  of  the 
Clark  community  agreed  that  there  was 
enough  money  on  hand  to  Immediately  take 
Mrs.  Muenlch  to  a  hospital.  We  called 
on  the  Muenlchs  Monday  night,  and  Mr 
Muenlch  agreed  That  we  should  make  ar- 
rangements io  hospitalize  her  the  next  day. 

Tuesday  morning.  May  2,  I  went  to  Holmes 
Hospital,  saw  Mrs  Fox.  the  head  nurse,  told 
her  that  we  had  money  coming  in  and  wished 
to  get  Mrs.  Muenich  in  the  hospital  imme- 
diately, and  that  I  would  guarantee  payment 
of  her  bill.  Mrs.  Fox  told  me  to  brliig  her 
right  In  when  we  were  ready,  and  that  she 
could  call  Dr.  Shelby.  I  went  to  Dr.  Shelby's 
office  to  tell  him.  but  he  was  out  and  I 
finally  had  to  go  on  to  work  Mr  Hender- 
shot  was  able  to  call  him  later  That  eve- 
ning, after  work,  we  called  an  ambulance 
and  had  her  brought  in  Dr  Shelby  had 
talked  to  Mrs  Fox  and  the  room  was  ready  for 
Mrs  Muenlch  when  we  arrived  with  her 
Mr  Muenlch  was  present  and  fully  in  agree- 
ment, consented,  and  was  happy  that  we  were 
able  to  arrange  and  take  his  wife  to  the  hos- 
pital. My  wife  and  I  went  to  the  hosplta' 
and  saw  that  she  was  received  My  wife 
called  on  her  the  next  2  days  and  s;^id  she 
was  being  cared  for  in  a  fine  manner,  and 
the  hospital  was  where  she  had  belonged  all 
the  time 

We  were  later  advised  that  Mrs  Muenich 
would  be  taken  to  John  Seuly  Hospital  at 
Galveston  Saturday  morning.  May  6  so  we 
got  her  things  ready  from  her  husband  to 
take  with  her.  We  later  learned  that  she 
was  not  taken  to  Galveston  Saturday.  We 
have  not  learned  why  she  was  net  taken 
after  we  had  been  told  that  she  would 
State  of  Texas. 
Coiiuty  of  Gomales.  s.<> 

I.  Willie  Smith,  the  undersigned  being 
dtity  sworn,  so  depose  and  say  the  above 
stiitements  are  mine;  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  they  are  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
10th  day  of  May  1961 

WlI-LIE  SMFTH. 

A.  L    Thomas. 

Notary  Public. 


To  Whom  It   May  Concern: 

On  Wednesday  April  19,  1961  my  wife 
went  over  to  the  Muenlch's  to  inquire  about 
her.  She  met  their  son-in-law.  Adolph 
Wachtendorf.  coming  out.  He  had  just  left 
Mrs  Muenich  at  her  residence,  unattended 
except  by  Mr.  Muenlch  a'ter  having  kept 
her  at  his  house  some  5  days;  alter  she  had 
previously  been  in  the  hospital  sonie  5  or  6 
days.  He  told  my  wife  that  Mrs.  Wachten- 
dorf could  not  take  care  of  her  mother,  to 
he  had  brought  her  home.  My  wife  went  on 
into  the  Muenichs  liouse  to  see  her,  and 
was  horrified  to  see  Mrs  Muenich  s  condition. 
She  immediately  began  getting  the  neighbor 
women  together  to  start  ministering  to  Mrs 
Muenich 

Later,  the  son-in-law  was  very  obnoxious, 
and  told  Mr  M.ienich  to  get  a  she  tgun  and 
run  those  Bi-.ptists  and  Methodists  and  Cath- 
olics etc.  off  the  place  before  he  lost  his  Job 
This  was  cleared  up  and  he  was  sorry  about 
it. 

Later  he  expressed  himself  obnoxiously 
aixjut  the  neighbor  wcmen  taking  care  of 
his  mother-in-law- 
After  we  had  taken  Mrs.  Muenlch  to  the 
hospital  Tuesday  evening.  May  2.  I  tock 
Waclatendorf  to  my  bouse  and  demanded 
that  he  apologize  to  my  wife  and  two  other 
neighbor  women  who  had  been  ministering 
to  Mrs.  Muenich  since  April  10.  for  talking 
obnoxiously  about  them  He  apologized  to 
them. 
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The  2-week,  ordeal  ot  working  uptown 
daily,  ministering  to  Mrs  Muenich  7  days 
per  week,  and  talcing  care  of  her  own  house 
and  children  was  too  much  for  my  wife.  Her 
doctor  sent  her  to  bed  for  nervous  prostra- 
tion. 

State  or  Texas. 
County  of  Gonzales,  ss: 

r,  Willie  Smith,  the  undersigned  being 
duly  sworn,  do  depose  .md  say  the  above 
statements  are  mme.  that  to  Che  best  of  my 
Knowledge  and  belief  :hey  are  true 

Wn-LiF  SMrrH. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
10th  c!,iv  of  May  1961 

A    L.  Thomas. 
I  Notary   Public. 


To   Wliom   1 1    Ma:,   Concern: 

My  name  is  Wilhe  Smith;  I  live  in  the  Clark 
community  near  Gonzales,  Tex  The  Louis 
Muenich  family,  husband  and  wife,  moved 
into  the  community  about  8  months  ago. 
After  they  moved  here,  we  took  them  to 
church  quite  often  on  Sunday  nights. 

About  March  20,  1961,  Mrs  Muenich  was 
budly  burned  on  the  back  one  night  while 
■^he  was  warming  at  an  open  fire.  About 
!  week  later  someone  reported  that  she  had 
oeen  burned  and  was  there  without  medical 
help  On  March  28  her  son-in-law  took  her 
to  his  house  and  called  a  doctor  to  see  her. 
A  doctor  came  to  the  house  and  Mrs. 
.Muenich  was  placed  lu  a  hocal  hospital  on 
March  30,  where  .she  remained  under  profes- 
•sional  care  until  April  4  She  was  then  re- 
rurned  to  her  son-in-law  s  house  We  know 
of  no  professional  care  alter  .she  was  taken 
•>ut  of  the  hospital  by  her  non-in-law. 

On  April  19  she  was  brought  back  to  her 
:iuflband'8  house  via  station  wagon  by  the 
.son-in-law;  my  wife  happened  to  see  her  in 
•he  station  wagon  The  sf)n-in-law  .said  they 
had  been  to  see  the  doctor  and  he  was  bring- 
^-  ing  her  back  home   to   her   husband 

The  next  day  my  wife  saw  Mrs  Muenich 
at,  her  house  and  saw  her  burns.  She  did 
what  she  could  for  her  Mrs  Muenich  did 
not  have  any  medicine  She  saw  a  doctor 
•he  next  day  in  town  about  Mrs  Muenich. 
-She  asked  the  doctor  if  he  dirtiit  think  Mrs 
Muenich  needed  some  medu me.  she  had  in 
.'nlnd  on  accoun'  of  infecn m  and  pain.  He 
.said  that  she  had  never  '^Id  him  that 
she  was  in  pain  did  she  tell  you'  My  wife 
said  no  because  she  Jusi  laid  there  and  said 
nothing  Then  she  ivsked  him  did  he  think 
that  she  could  lay  there  under  those  con- 
ditions and  get  well  He  idniitted  that  It 
fiid  look  hopeless  She  asked  hini  about  giv- 
ing her  aspirin  and  he  said  all  right,  get  her 
some  aspirin  He  did  ivj'  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  Mrs  Muenich 

On  Sunday  April  23,  my  wife  took  Mrs 
Muenich  8  temperature;  she  had  tempera- 
tiure  and  being  worried  she  railed  for  a  doc- 
tor to  asK  him  whar  to  do  She  called  his 
secretary  and  told  her  that  Mrs  Muenich 
had  temperature  and  a  cough  She  asked 
few  advice  but  '^he  secretary  assured  her  that 
she  couldn't  advise  her.  since  the  doctor 
was  out  of  town  The  sac^ie  day  she  called 
another  doctor  and  he  came  out  Immediately. 
He  left  antibiotics  for  her  to  take,  and  also 
left  a  prescription  *o  be  filled  the  next  day. 

On  April  24  my  wife  arranged  for  a  nurse 
to  come  out  V)  ba'he  Mr?  Muenich  and  to 
change  her  bed  My  wife  br  ughr  her  out  and 
took  her  back  to  town  This  procedure  was 
fol lowed  Through  April  J8  Her  daughter 
came  from  Vict/fria  on  April  29  The  daugh- 
ter was  worried  ab<jvit  iier  mother's  cough, 
which  was  worse,  and  called  a  doctor  the 
next  day  He  rame  out  and  lef-  a  pre- 
scription for  cough  medicine  Mv  wife  had 
told  the  daughter  and  husband  Saturday 
(the  day  before)  that  money  was  being 
raised  to  put  her  mother  in  the  hospital, 
that  she  couldn't  continue  the  burden  of 
care   and  the  daughter  said  »hat  she  couldn't 


stay  to  care  for  her  mother:  therefore,  she 
and  her  father  were  very  pleased  that  some- 
one was  raising  money  for  hospital  care, 
and  thought  that  that  was  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  She  told  the  doctor  while  he 
was  there  that  money  was  being  raised  and 
they  cotild  get  her  mother  in  a  hospital; 
the  doctor  did  not  agree. 

On  Monday  my  wife  went  by  and  took  her 
temperature;  she  still  had  temperature  and 
also  cough  The  daughter  had  gone  back 
to  Victoria  on  Sunday.  My  wife  took  the 
pre.scrlption  to  town  and  had  it  filled  That 
night  I  and  some  neighbors  went  to  see  Mr. 
Muenich  and  he  agreed  that  we  should  ar- 
range the  next  day  to  put  her  In  a  hos- 
pital, since  money  had  come  In  to  the  amount 
of  $150. 

I  and  a  neighbor  arranged  the  next  day 
(Tuesday)  to  place  her  in  a  local  hospital; 
I  talked  to  the  head  nurse  and  told  her 
about  the  money;  the  other  man  called  a 
doctor  and  talked  to  him;  the  nurse  also 
told  me  that  she  would  call  the  doctor,  to 
tell  him.  That  evening,  after  work,  we 
called  an  ambulance  and  had  her  taken  to 
the  hospital;  my  wife  and  I  both  went  In 
with  her.  The  hospital  was  prepared  for  her, 
took  her  right  In,  My  wife  went  to  see  her 
at  the  hospital  on  Wednesday  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  She  went  Tuesday  to  see 
her.  and  she  was  gone,  and  nobody  could 
tell  her  where  or  why.  That  same  evening 
I  called  on  Mr.  Muenich  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  was  not  at  the  hospital;  he  called 
the  doctor  while  I  was  there,  and  the  doctor 
told  him  on  the  phone  that  his  son-in-law 
had  taken  her  to  Galveston  that  day 

The  next  morning  the  son-in-law  called 
my  wife  and  told  her  that  he  had  taken 
Mrs  Muenich  to  the  hospital  at  Galveston 
in  an  ambulance;  that  he  had  learned  that 
there  would  be  a  $3  per  day  charge  at  Galves- 
tC'n.  She  told  him  that  the  money  had  quit 
coming  in;  that  the  local  bills  wotild  be 
taken  care  of  first,  and  additional  bills 
would  just  have  to  wait. 

After  having  in  the  beginning  been  un- 
able to  get  her  In  a  hospital,  we  are  very 
happy  that  she  is  now  in  the  hospital  at 
Galveston,  where  we  are  sure  she  will  have 
the  proper  professional  care. 
State  or  Texas. 
County  of  Gonzales,   ss: 

I,  Willie  Smith,  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  the  above 
statements  are  mine;  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  l>ellef  they  are  true. 

Wu-LiE  Smith 
Subscribed   and   sworn    to   before    me   this 
11th  day  of  May  1961. 

A      L     Thomas. 

Notary  Public. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Tuesday  morning,  May  2.  1961.  I  was  called 
to  the  Gonzales  Inquirer  office  Dr.  David 
Shelby  was  there  with  Mr.  Ed  Reese  the 
publisher,  and  Mr.  Robert  McKinney.  the 
editor.  The  doctor  objected  to  an  article  run 
in  the  paper  Saturday,  April  29,  1961,  solicit- 
ing funds  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Mrs 
Louis  Muenich.  burn  victim.  In  a  hospital. 
Mrs.  Muenich  had  been  without  hospital  care 
for  approximately  4  weeks. 

Dr.  Shelby  admitted  to  Mr  Reese  and  me 
that  if  it  had  been  our  wives  who  had  been 
burned,  that  they  would  be  in  a  hospital 
from  the  first  day,  and  would  still  be  there 
But  he  told  us  that  Mrs,  Muenich  was  not 
used  to  the  same  environment,  consequently, 
she  did  not  require  hospitalization  like  our 
wives;  further,  that  she  would  do  all  right 
in  the  crude  setup  where  she  resided, 

Mr.  Reese  refused  to  run  a  controversial 
article  to  please  the  doctor.  He  asked  the 
doctor  point  blank  if  he  had  applied  to  admit 
Mrs.  Muenich  to  John  Sealy  Hospital  at 
Galveston;  and  If  so.  when  had  he  applied. 
The  doctor  advised  that  he  had  applied  for 
her  admittance  to  John  Sealy  a     couple  of 


days  ago"  and   that   he  usually   heard   from 
such  applications  within  a  week 

Mr.  Reese  then  said  that  the  paper  had 
not  run  the  fund-soliciting  article  to  hurt 
anyone,  but  only  to  help  Mrs  Muenich.  The 
article  did  not  mention  any  doctor.  Mr. 
Reese  then  asked  me  how  the  money  was 
coming  In  I  told  him  that  over  $150  had 
come  in  and  more  would  b«  needed.  I  also 
said  that  I  had  not  Intended  any  hurt  to 
anyone  or  any  organization;  that  my  only 
concern  was  to  help  get  Mrs.  Muenich  in  a 
hospital  where  she  would  receive  professional 
care 

Mr  Reese  then  said  that  we  all  want  the 
money  to  keep  coming  in.  "Don  t  we.  doctor." 
The  doctor  said.  "Yes.  we  want  the  money  to 
keep  coming  In. 

Mr.  Ree«e  then  said.  "Let's  run  an  article 
saying  that  the  money  U  coming  in.  and 
that  more  Is  needed;  and  we  will  quote  the 
doctor  that  he  has  applied  for  Mrs. 
Muenich's  admittance  to  John  Sealy  and  ex- 
pecU  to  hear  on  it  this  week.'  The  editor 
wrote  out  a  short  article  covering  the  sub- 
ject in  this  manner,  and  I  okayed  It  Later 
in  the  day  the  doctor  picked  up  the  proposed 
article  to  look  It  over,  but  never  retvu-ned  it 
to  the  editor,  so  It  wa«  not  published. 

Earlier  In  these  conversatlorxs,  the  doctor 
told  us  that  skin  grafting  and  plastic  surg- 
ery was  indicated,  which  she  could  obtain 
from  the  best  at  John  Sealy;  further  that 
proper  exercise  would  be  available  to  a«sure 
that  her  muscular  movement  would  not  be 
impaired 

As  I  w.iA  leaving  the  newspaper    Mr    Reese 
said,     "Well   Ous,    you    have    gut    her    in    the 
hospital  ' 
State  or  Texas 
County  of  Gonzales.  s»: 

I,  A  L  Thomas,  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  the  above 
statements  are  mine,  that  to  the  be«t  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  they  are  true 

A    L.  Thomas. 

Sub8crlt>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
9th  day  of  May  1961 

|sr.AL|  Clara  M   Thomas. 

Notary  Public 

Ml  Y.ARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI  for  yielding  to 
me 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT  OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1021'  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  proceed - 
ing.s  under  the  call  may  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  cari-ying  the  flag, 
as  our  distinguished  colleamje  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr   Dirksen  l  is  wont 
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to  say.  for  what  is  essentially  the  basic 
idea  of  the  sfnior  Senator  from  Ker.- 
tucky  ,  Mr.  CocperI  as  to  how  ihe  alloca- 
tion of  school  aid  funds  should  be  han- 
dled. I  am  pioud  to  have  bei  n  able  to 
do  that.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  concept  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  tlie  right  one,  and  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  will  agree. 

We  did  dis<:uss  this  matter  in  the 
greatest  detail  m  the  committee.  Madam 
President,  so  I  should  like,  being  a  lawyer 
as  my  colleagues  know,  to  state  first  to 
the  Senate  w  aat  we  want.  What  we 
want  to  do  i.s  to  change  Uie  allocation 
foi-mula  in  the  bill  so  that  in  lieu  of 
the  allocations  of  the  bill,  which  are  now 
based  exclusively  upon  the  numbers  of 
school-age  children  and  the  incomes  E>er 
school-age  child  for  each  State,  without 
any  minimum,  we  may  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  $20  ptr  public  school  pupil.  We 
provide  $20  p^^r  public  school  pupil  for 
all  the  States  which  have  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  national  average  income  per 
public  school  child.  For  States  below 
that  line,  we  propKjse  that  over  a  period 
of  3  years,  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  their  pub- 
lic school  sysUnxs  shall  t>e  based  upon  a 
Federal  contribution  of  one-third  the 
diflerence  between  an  optimum  founda- 
tion of  $400  per  public  school  pupil  and 
4  percent  of  the  States  total  personal 
income — which  is  what  tliey  ought  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  for  themselves. 

That  is  the  fundamental  difTerence  be- 
tween our  formula  and  the  formula 
which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  our  formula  results 
in  a  bill  that  would  cost,  over  a  F>eriod  of 
3  years.  $2,224  million.  The  formula 
contained  in  the  bill  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers, over  a  period  of  3  years.  $2,550 
million. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  believe  that,  in 
order  to  serve  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  tills  legislation,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  it  cost  the  country  $326  million 
more.  We  feci  that  the  only  reason  for 
the  extra  $326  million  over  3  years  as 
contained  in  the  bill  is  to  "sweeten  up" 
the  participation  of  the  20  States  who.sc 
people  have  incomes  In  the  middle  level, 
between  the  upper  group  and  the  lowest 
group. 

We  respeclfulLv  submit  that  this  is  a 
"sweetemng  '  which  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause those  States  already  have  reason- 
ably high  levels  of  education  today,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  the  20  States  has 
rtached  the  maximum  capacity  for  help- 
ing itself. 

On  that  basLs.  what  Ls  being  done  Is  to 
increase  Federal  expciiditures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $326  million  without  relation  to 
need,  in  thr  case  of  the  so-called  middle 
income  States,  so  that  something  is  done 
which  need  not  be  done  The  coi^t  of  the 
bill  is  increased,  but  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  bill  are  not  being  served 

What  the  committee  formula  does,  in 
addition,  is  to  distort  and  reduce  the 
participation  for  most  of  those  States 
which  are  in  the  high  income  category — 
States  like  my  own.  for  example  It  also 
results  in  less  benefit  for  the  States  at  the 
lowest  end  of  tlie  scale  in  terms  of  the 
income  of  their  people  and  the  amounts 


available  now  in  those  States  for  public 
school  education — States  which  require 
the  most  Federal  aid  and  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  to  ing  to  help 
by  this  bill. 

On  all  those  grounds,  we  ff*l  the  for- 
mula which  has  been  develo'oed  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
is  not  a  sound  formula,  and  ''erlainiy  is 
not  comparable  to  the  f  >rmul;i  developed 
by  the  Senator  from  Keniuci.y  ar.d  my- 
self. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  committee 
concept  is  quite  different  from  our  con- 
cept, and  that  this  is  a  very  important 
substantive  consideration  in  respect  to 
the  bill.  The  bill  has  no  stancard  toward 
which  the  State  effort  is  to  b<?  projected 
It  merely  proposes  that  the  effort  which 
has  been  made  shall  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  States,  in  order  to  earn  par- 
ticipation under  this  bill,  sht.ll  continue 
to  scale  their  efforts  in  accordance  with 
the  national  level:  but  it  provides  no 
optimum  level  toward  which  the  school 
effort  and  the  aid  under  this  bill  is  to  be 
projected. 

Our  bill  does  that  throu^^h  the  founda- 
tion plan  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
provide  that  the  Federal  Crovernment 
will  contribute  one-third  of  the  amount 
by  which  4  percent  of  the  State  income 
fails  to  equal  $350  per  pubhc  jchool  pupil 
for  the  first  year.  $375  per  pupil  for  the 
second  year,  and  S400  per  pupil  for  the 
third  year — $400  being  the  present  na- 
tional average  expenditure  per  pupil, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVns.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  have  a  corr.pilation  of 
States,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  shown 
on  page  4  of  the  comm;ttee  roport.  indi- 
cating how  the  program  advanced  by 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Ker.iucky 
would  deal  with  the  several  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  There  is  on  every 
Senator's  desk  a  statement  entitled  Ex- 
planation— CooE>er-Javits  Amendment  to 
S  1021."  and  on  the  last  page  of  that 
statement  is  a  compilation  which,  when 
laid  beside  the  committee  rep>ort  at 
page  4.  which  contains  the  committee's 
compilation  gives  precisely  the  differ- 
ences in  terms  of  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  HOIJ^AND  Now,  referring  to  the 
committee  compilation  on  pa!-e  4  of  the 
committee  report  and  to  the  page  of  the 
document  which  the  able  Senator  has 
mentioned,  which  is  found  on  the  desks 
of  Senators.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  compare,  for  instance,  the 
amount  to  be  received  in  the  first  year 
by  his  own  State,  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  the  committee  bill  and  under  his 
amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  For  the  State  of  New 
York  the  amount  would  be  constant 
under  the  committee  bill.  $40,652,380, 
Under  our  amendment,  it  would  be 
$48,905,680, 

I  mipht  point  oiit  that  in  the  case  of 
Florida,  the  home  State  of  the  Senator, 
the  amount  under  the  committee  bill  is 
$21,923,016.  on  a  constant  ba.^is.  for  the 
3  years,  and  the  amount  provided  by  our 
amendment  is  $17.217,740 — aeaiii.  in  the 
case  of  Florida,  on  a  constant  basis,  be- 


cause it  is  in  the  group  of  States  which 

pet  the  $20  minimum 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leacrue.  who  is  always  very  watchful  in 
safepuardine  the  use  of  public  money, 
that  under  the  commitUc  bill  we  are 
asked  to  spend  $326  million  more  over  the 
3 -year  period  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iX  we 
took  the  $326  million  and  divided  it 
among  all  the  States,  under  our  formula 
also  every  State  in  the  list  would  get 
much  more. 

Our  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  to  reach  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  the  additional  expendi- 
ture is  unnecessary  because  it  moves  to 
States  which  do  not  need  the  money  It 
does  not  in  any  material  way  better  the 
position  of  the  States  which  most  need 
the  money.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
arguments  which  we  make  in  supp>ort  of 
our  own  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  New  York  that  even  considering  the 
overall  savings  of  $326  million  over  the 
3-year  period  which  the  amendment 
would  make  possible,  the  State  of  New 
York  would  receive  $48  905,000  or  ap- 
proximately $49  million  under  the 
amendment,  on  an  even  basis  for  all  3 
years,  whereas  under  the  committee  bill 
the  State  of  New  York  would  receive  $40.- 
652.000  for  each  of  the  3  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  Senator  from  New  York  would  like 
to  fxjint  out  a  very  interesting  thing, 
which  is  that  the  original  admini.nration 
bill  sought  to  carry  out  mucli  more 
nearly  the  plan  ■we  present  than  the  com- 
mittee plan  which  is  before  the  Senate — 
for  it  provided  a  basic  $15  minimum  per 
public  schofil  child  for  the  lari-'er  taxpay- 
inR  States  I  make  the  p>oint  because 
I  think  It  is  very  important  that  all  of 
us  understand  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  essentially  the  concept  of 
the  committee  not  essentially  the  admin- 
istration concept.  It  includes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  substantial  sum  In  the 
total,  which  is  greater  than  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  admirL'tration  and 
certainly  greater  than  would  be  provided 
by  our  amendment. 

The  administration  bill  when  originally 
brought  to  the  Senate — indeed  when 
reported  bv  the  subcommittee — involved 
a  sum  of  $2,298  million.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  was  extremely  close  to 
our  own  proposal,  with  a  difTerence  of 
only  $70  million  odd 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  refer  to 
the  figures  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  II 
I  correctly  under.^tand  the  two  compila- 
tions, they  ;ndicate  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  ."^tate  of  Georv'ia  would 
receive  $28,045  000  plus  for  each  of  the 
3  years.  Is  that  the  Senator's  under- 
."^tanding? 

Mr   JAVITS      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Whereas  under  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, the  State  of  Georgia  would  receive 
only  $15  786.000  for  the  first  year:  $22.- 
289.000  for  the  second  year:  and  $28,- 
867  000  for  the  third  year— which  is  only 
a  trif.e  more  for  the  third  year  than  the 
State  would  receive  under  the  committee 
bill. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  of  course  the  total  amount  un- 
der our  amendment  is  smaller  by  $326 
million.  Also,  the  formula  is  scaled  ac- 
cording to  need.  In  other  words,  in  the 
hierarchy  of  need  and  in  terms  of  a 
foundation  plan  which  measures  the 
.State  income  eligible  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  this  is  where  Geortjia  ranJcs. 
The  figures  work  out  that  way.  based  on 
the  facts. 

Mr  HOLLAND  In  effect,  i.s  the  Sen- 
iitor  stating  he  thinks  the  formula  to 
determine  the  need  of  the  several  States 
as  advanced  by  himself  and  •he  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  a  more  .~.ound  formula 
than  that  advanced  m  the  committee 
biir^ 

Mr  JAVITS  That  is  exactly  correct, 
I  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

-Mr  JAVITS  I  shall  yield  to  my  dis- 
t;nt;uished  colleague  on  that  point  in  a 
moment.  We  fiiiure  need  upon  the  dif- 
lerence  between  the  foundation  amount, 
an  optimum  amount  for  basic  education 
at  least,  and  the  income  per  public  school 
pupil  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr  COOPER  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  the  time  of  my  colleague, 
and  I  shall  speak  on  my  own  time,  but 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
otii^r  Senators  will  remain  m  the  Cham- 
ber We  wish  to  explain  that  our  for- 
mula is  based  upon  the  need  of  the 
States — which  can  be  statisLic.uiy  estab- 
lished from  the  national  averat;e  expen- 
diture, $400  per  public  school  child,  and 
the  deficit  in  the  amount  available  for 
the  public  .schools  in  the  variou.s  States 
which  are  unable  to  reach  the  national 
average  expenditure  for  their  schools. 

If  everyone  looks  upon  the  bill  as  a 
kind  of  a  grab  bag  frum  vihich  they 
can  get  money  for  the  various  States,  we 
shall  not  have  much  of  a  chance  for  our 
amendment  But  if  Senators  will  con- 
sider the  bill  as  one  d^sign^d  to  try  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity  and  to 
be  fair  to  every  State,  we  shall  have 
Thf^re  is  a  flat  srant  of  S20  per  child  for 
every  State  in  our  am'-'i'.dment,  but  there 
IS  also  provision  for  additional  funds  to 
raise  the  levels  of  educvttion  m  the  low- 
iiicome  States  to  fulfill  a  need  which  can 
be  statistically  proved  If  Senators  con- 
sider these  two  provisions,  I  think  they 
will  then  understand  the  rationale  of 
our  propo.sal 

I  am  not  tryint;  to  appear  as  some  great 
hero  but  my  own  State,  under  the 
Ja\  Its-Cooper  foi  mula  will  receive  about 
$-'6  million  less  over  the  .3  years  than 
und'"r  the  formula  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee However  I  am  looking;  forward 
to  the  future,  and  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
States,  as  well  a.':  to  the  equities  among 
the  various  States 

1  think  our  plan  is  grounded  in  prin- 
ciple and  on  facts,  lather  than  being 
something  which  could  develop  into  a 
grab  bag  from  which  people  can  get  all 
the  money  they  wish,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  need  of  the  State  or  to  the 
effort  being  made 

A  formula  was  somehow  devised  in  the 
committee  to  sati.sfy  nearly  everyone  in 
this  country. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  comment  upon  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Certainly  no  one  in 
this  body  would  accuse  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  of  approaching  a  question  of 
this  kind  upon  the  basis  of  trying  to 
make  a  grab  or  trying  to  reach  into  a 
grab  bag  for  his  State  or  for  anybody 
else  The  fact^  the  Senator  has  cited,  as 
shown  by  the  comparative  compilations, 
well  establish  his  position. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
does  not  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  desirous  of  having  a  grab  bag,  because 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  support- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  at  all. 

Mr  COOPER  I  know  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  respect  the 
Senator  greatly,  although  we  difTer  at 
times. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  thank  the  Senator 

Madam  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  felt  that  many  people,  both  iri  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, have  regarded  the  whole  program 
as  a  grab-bag  program,  and  he  is  glad 
to  note  that  his  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  apparently  has  had  that  same 
sort  of  reaction  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  against 
pas.sage  of  the  bill  for  that  and  for  many 
other  seasons,  yet  he  recognizes  the  good 
faith  and  excellent  motives  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment If  the  committee  bill  is  not 
grounded  upon  sound  principles  of  es- 
tablishing a  foundation  fund  which  is 
supportable  and  defensible  the  two  Sen- 
ators are  to  be  commended  for  ti-ying  to 
work  out  a  better  program,  even  though 
apparently  their  judgment  differs  from 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  which 
ha-s  studied  the  matter  for  a  long  while 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
reply  by  saying  that  I  am  a  member  both 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee.  I  participated  in 
the  .search  It  is  my  deep  conviction — 
I  think  the  Senator  knows  I  am  not  doc- 
trinate  about  the  effort,  simply  to  cut 
down  the  money  in  the  bill — that  ours 
is  the  proper  approach.  I  really  very 
much  wish  to  do  what  my  judgment  as 
to  principle  tells  me  ought  to  be  done 

As  we  went  through  this  study  it  be- 
came my  deep  conviction  that  it  is 
unneces.sary  to  spend  the  extra  money, 
and  that  the  committee  formula  does  not 
hit  the  bull's-eye.  It  does  not  really  do 
what  in  principle  we  are  trying  to  do. 
My  best  evidence  of  that,  aside  from  my 
honest  judgment  on  the  magnificent 
initiative  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  1,  is  the  fact  that  Senator 
Bob  Taft.  who  is  so  much  revered  in  this 
Chamber  and  who  was  pretty  much  a 
father — I  will  not  say  the  father — to  the 
idea  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  had  this 
vei-y  foundation  concept . 

The  foundation  concept  was  abso- 
lutely fundamental  to  all  that  he  pro- 
posed for  education — it  was  the  idea  that 


we  would  try  to  establish  a  standard  of 
basic  education  for  every  American  child, 
and  that  that  standard  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  school  exp>enditures 
per  pupil  per  year  Further,  i*^  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  help 
bring  up  to  that  level  the  States  which 
could  not  meet  the  standard  from  their 
own  resources,  because  when  a  child  has 
matured,  having  been  educated,  he  is  free 
to  move  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  often  does.  So.  for  example,  a  badly 
educated  child  from  Mississippi — which 
happens  to  be  the  lowest  State  in  terms 
of  income — might  easily  come  to  New 
York  and  be  one  of  my  constituents  I 
would  want  that  child  to  have  an  opti- 
mum of  education  as  much  as  I  would 
want  it  for  my  New  York  child  This 
was  Senator  Taft's  basic  concept 

So  it  has  been  difDcult  for  me,  as  the 
committee  has  worked  upon  this  subject 
and  as  I  have  discussed  it  and  debated  It 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 
to  become  anything  but  more  fortified  in 
my  basic  view  that  if  I  am  really  for 
Federal  aid  to  education — and  I  am — 
then  I  ought  to  embrace  the  principle 
of  a  standard  toward  which  we  would 
be  projecting  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  which  is  to  be  used 
for  education. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  proposed  the 
program  embodied  In  the  amendment 
now  under  discussion  to  the  full  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  proposed  the  program 
both  to  the  subcommittee  ahd  to  the  full 
committee  It  was  argued  at  great 
length.  I  do  not  mind  telling  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  the  formula  the 
administration  brought  in  was  complete- 
ly revised,  because,  from  the  arguments 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr 
Cooper  I  and  I  were  making  it  was  felt 
that  something  had  to  be  done  in  ordei 
to  give  it  countenance  So  they  came 
to  some  other  conclusion  than  the  one 
they  originally  brought  in  themselves 

Mr  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further** 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  particularly  appre- 
ciated his  use  of  the  word  "sweetened"  a 
while  ago,  by  which  he  indicated  that 
approximately  $326  million  was  put  in 
to  sweeten  the  attitude  of  certain  Sen- 
ators toward  the  bill  I  believe  that  Is 
not  the  only  Item  In  the  bill  that  is  so 
designed,  because,  as  I  recall,  the  admin- 
istration bill  as  it  was  introduced  would 
have  covered  only  a  fraction  of  the  for- 
mer appropriations  for  defense-impacted 
schools  in  the  various  States  I  note  that 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  whether  it 
was  a  sweetening  process  or  not.  has 
stepped  up  this  particular  item  in  the 
bill  to  a  continuance  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  present  appropriation  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years  So  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  sweetening  in  the  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  mentioning  that 
fact. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  First.  I  give  to  every 
Senator  credit  for  being  Interested  in 
a  sound  bill,  whether  he  supports  the 
bill  or  not.  It  should  be  as  sound  as 
possible  In  order  to  understand  better 
the  formula  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider two  States  as  an  example.  They 
are  not  the  States  of  the  two  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  or  my  own.  Accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report.  California 
would  receive  $46  million,  and  under  the 
proposal  of  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Kentucky  it  would  receive  $63  mil- 
lion. Kansas,  a  midwestern  farm  State, 
would,  under  the  committee  bill,  receive 
$11  million,  and  under  the  amendment 
$8,500,000.  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Kentucky  that  bring  about  such  a 
situation? 

Mr  JAVITS  Based  upon  the  Income 
r>er  public  school  pupil  of  the  people  in 
both  States,  these  States  come  in  that 
group  whose  people  enjoy  a  personal 
Income  above  the  figure  of  75  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Therefore, 
under  the  formula  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself,  they  are  among 
the  $20  States.  They  would  receive  the 
basic  $20  grants  per  public  school  child. 

Mr  CURTIS  Both  Kansas  and  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr  JAVITS  Both  Kan.sas  and  Cal- 
ifornia fall  in  that  category  First.  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  $20  basis  would  do  bet- 
ter than  It  does  under  a  formula  which 
does  not  have  a  minimum,  as  ours  does. 

Second,  it  fares  better,  relatively,  than 
does  a  State  like  my  own,  because  it  has 
a  larger  number  of  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  California,  based  upon  its 
public  school  attendance  has  a  public 
school  population  of  3  164.000  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  New  York  is  a 
more  populous  State  than  California,  the 
public  school  cKjpulatlon  of  California 
exceeds  that  of  my  own  Stat^-  by  a  very 
substantial  amount — In  exce.s,';  of  25  per- 
cent, in  fact.  The  pupils  eligible  in 
computing  the  aid  to  California  are  very 
much  more  numerous  than  those  in  New- 
York,  because  in  New  York  we  send 
many  of  our  children  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  So  that  on  a  for- 
mula for  helping  public  schools,  Cah- 
fomia.  on  the  $20  basis,  would  do  better 
than  It  does  under  a  formula  which  does 
not  have  a  minimum  and  which  propor- 
tions aid  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  school-age  population. 

Mr  CURTIS  California  would  do 
better  under  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York'' 

Mr  JAVrre.  California  would  do  bet- 
ter under  our  plan,  becau.se  such  a  large 
number  of  its  children  attend  public 
schools — and  our  plan  Is  essentially  a 
public  school  plan — whereas  the  plan  of 
the  committee  proposes  to  distribute 
money  on  the  basis  of  the  total  school- 
age  population 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  can  the  Senator 
say  about  Kansas  *" 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  come  now  to  Kansas. 
As  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned,  on  the 
basis  of  the  income  of  its  people,  under 
our  plan  Kansas  would  be  a  20  minimum 
base  State.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  plan  of  the  committee.  Kansas  would 


be  one  of  the  States  I  referred  to  as  in 
the  middle  income  group  which  would 
be  given  more  money  than  it  needs  or 
really  ought  to  have,  for  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  the  bill.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Kansas  would  be  given  $25  84  per 
pupil  p>er  year,  converting  the  commlt- 
tees  amotmt  per  school-age  child  to  Its 
equivalent  per  public  school  pupil. 

Kansas  is  spending  SI 31. 650. 000  a  year 
for  education — it  did  so  in  the  1957-58 
school  year,  the  latest  for  which  official 
office  of  education  figures  are  available. 
Thus,  it  is  spending  3.2  percent 'of  the 
income  of  Its  people  for  education,  which 
IS  less  than  the  optimum  of  4  percent, 
which  we  take  as  the  figure  representing 
a  maximum  reasonable  effort  toward  op- 
erating the  public  schools. 

Mr  CURTIS  Does  the  Senator  have 
some  figures  for  California? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  percentage 
of  effort  figure  for  California — it  is  2.9 
percent,  which  is  slightly  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  2.8  per  cent.  Califor- 
nia is  makmg  expenditures  per  pupil  of 
S494  per  annum,  and  Is  not  one  of  the 
States  among  the  20  to  which  I  referred 
as  being  sweetened  up.  because  under 
the  committee  bill  California  would  re- 
ceive less  than  $20. 

Mr,  CURTIS  In  the  language  of  the 
busy  citizen  who  does  not  have  the  time 
to  refer  to  statistics,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  attempt- 
ing to  provide  aid  on  the  ability  of  the 
States '' 

Mr.  JAVITS  Yes.  the  ability  of  the 
States  as  related  to  an  optimum  educa- 
tion for  every  American  child, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  bases  it  on 
the  number  of  youngsters  who  attend 
.school? 

Mr  JAVITS      Public  school 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Public  School.  How 
does  the  Senator  take  into  account  those 
who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  We  do  not  take  Into 
account  children  who  do  not  attend  pub- 
lic school 

Mr  CURTIS.  Suppose  in  some  States 
there  are  children  beyond  a  certain  age 
who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all,  or  sup- 
E>ose  other  States  have  very  lax  truancy 
laws  or  compulsory  education.  Under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Kentucky  would  the 
money  that  they  would  receive  be  cut 
down? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  children  In  full-time  pub- 
lic elementai-y  and  secondary  schools 
that  is  considered.  I  could  not  tell  the 
Senator  what  would  be  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  particular  children  who  did  not  go  at 
a  particular  time  but  went  at  another 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  What  I  am  getting  at 
Is  this.  Is  there  any  parallel  between 
the  quality  of  education  in  a  State  and 
the  nimaber  of  children  going  to  school? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  perhaps  that 
might  be  a  factor.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  a  pedagogical  sense  it  has  been 
an  appreciable  enough  fact  to  affect 
anyone's  fonnula — ours  or  anyone 
else's — because  apparently  It  has  not 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  educators,  a  big 
enough  question  to  impinge  upon  any 
formula. 


Mr;  COOPER.  I  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield   of  course 

Mr.  COOPER  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  that  our  amendment 
would  meet  that  question  Our  calcula- 
tions have  been  made  upon  the  basis  of 
the  average  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  as  shown  by  the  latest  figures  of 
the  U5.  Office  of  Education.  Our 
amendment  provides,  first,  a  $20  pay. 
ment  to  every  child  in  the  public  school 
system.  If  the  children  are  brought  mto 
school,  our  amendment  automatically 
picks  them  up. 

Suppose  that  in  the  Senator's  State 
there  were  500,000  children  m  school  this 
year.  On  the  basis  of  our  amendment 
the  State  would  get  $20  for  each  child. 
Let  us  suppose  that  next  year  there  were 
600.000  children  in  school.  Our  amend- 
ment would  apply.  It  would  pick  them 
up.  That  is  another  difference  between 
the  committee  formula  and  our  formula. 
The  committee  formula  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  national  increase  in  the 
school  population 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  Senatoi  from  Ken- 
tucky are  approaching  this  subject  in 
an  unselfish  manner  Based  upon  the 
fact  that  a  busy  citizen  does  not  have 
access  to  or  the  time  to  study  statistics. 
I  cannot  understand  why.  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  the 
educational  needs  for  New  York  are 
higher  than  the  educational  needs  for 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  JAVITS  They  are  not  under  the 
formulation  of  our  amendment.  We  do 
not  place  them  higher  On  the  contrary. 
we  might  place  them  lower  for  New- 
York,  if  New  York  as  it  is  not.  were  in 
the  position  of  not  putting  out  as  much 
effort  as  it  should  m  terms  of  support  of 
its  own  school  system. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Is  it  the  contention 
that  Kentucky  is  a  wealthier  State? 

Mr.  JAVITS  No.  it  is  not.  Ken- 
tucky, under  the  bill,  is  a  State  whose  in- 
come, with  relation  to  a  foundation  plan 
for  Its  students,  brings  it  into  a  cate- 
gory where  it  gets  a  higher  figure  under 
our  amendment  than  a  $20  per  pupil 
figure  beginning  with  the  second  year. 
That  is.  for  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  program 

Mr.  CURTIS,  ft}  the  third  year  it 
wotild  still  get  less  than  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.     Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  still  get  less 
than  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  New  York  would  get 
more.  I  am  not  clear  how-  the  Senator 
arrives  at  that  result. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Because  whatever  may 
be  one's  supposition  as  to  income,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Income  per  capita  of 
Kentucky  is  superior  to  the  income  per 
capita  of  people  of  perhaps  10  or  11 
States  which  rank  lower.  Therefore  un- 
der our  formula,  we  are  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  States  that  have  the  great- 
est need. 

Mr.  CURTIS  What  is  the  mcome  per 
capita  of  the  tw  o  States — New  York  and 
Kentucky?  Does  the  Senator  have  the 
p>er  capita  income? 
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Mr  JAVITS.  The  per  capita  in- 
come—the income  per  pubUc  school  pu- 
pil, rather,  is  $7,868  \v.  Kentucky,  and 
the  income  per  public  school  pupil  in 
New  York  is  $17.5 10 

What  IS  It  for  mv  State 


It    IS    $10,561    for    Ne- 


That  is  the  per  cap- 
The  income  per  public 


\fr  CURTIS 
of  Nebraska':' 

Mr.    JAVITS 
braska 

Mr     CURTIS 
iU 

Mr    JAVITS 
school  pupil. 

Mr  CURTIS  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  .general  per  capita  income ':' 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  have  that  fig- 
ure. 

Mr  CURTIS  The  general  per  capita 
income  would  be  a  measure  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  tax  themselves, 
would  it  nof 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  the  same  meas- 
ure precisely  that  I  have  stated,  because 
this  takes  the  aggre;?ate  income  of  the 
State  and  divides  it  by  the  number  of 
public  school  children  When  we  com- 
pare that  as  between  the  States,  it  trans- 
lates into  about  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  a  true  proportion  whether  we  take 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  State  or  the 
mcome  per  public  school  pupil. 

Mr  CURTIS  Let  us  confine  it  to 
the  third  year  of  the  Senator's  plan. 
How  much  would  be  paid  to  New  York 
per  pupii  m  the  third  year,  and  how 
mucii  would  be  paid  to  Kentucky  per 
pupil  in  the  third  year? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Ncvv-  York  would  be 
paid  $20  per  pupil  in  the  third  year.  In 
the  third  year.  $28  43  would  be  paid  per 
pupil  m  Kentucky  The  reason  why  the 
relationship  is  not  the  same  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  income  per  public  school 
pupil  m  Kentucky  and  the  income  per 
pupil  in  New  York  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  optimum  cost  of  education,  and 
the  income  per  person  in  New  York  is 
in  excess  of  any  relationship  to  the  need 
for  optim.um  education.  In  Kentucky 
the  income  ?ets  closer  to  the  need  for 
additional  funds,  but  even  there  the  peo- 
ple are  well  able  to  maintain  their 
schools 

Mr.  CURTIS  Why  are  not  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  able  to  carry  the  load 
themselves'' 

Mr  JAVITS  They  are.  New  York 
would  save  enormous  sums  of  money  if 
we  forgot  about  the  bill  altogether,  and 
if  it  did  not  have  to  pay  its  18  or  19 
percent  siiare  of  the  tax  The  rea.son 
New  York  is  included  in  every  one  of  the 
measures — our  amf^ndment.  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  the  original  administra- 
tion bill — IS  that  the  concept  which 
dominates  all  of  these  bills  is  that  if  we 
are  c:oing  to  give  aid  to  education  at  the 
Federal  level,  we  cannot  discriminate 
against  any  State:  we  must  have  a  fair 
basis  >o  that  every  State  can  participate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  Senator 
wrote  a  bill  limiting  it  to  those  States 
which  cannot  earn'  the  load  themselves. 
How  many  States  would  participate? 

Mr  JAVITS  On  that  basis  we  would 
probably  have  15  or  20  States,  and  per- 
haps fewer  than  that. 

Mr  CURTIS  That  is  what  disturbs 
me  about  the  whole  bill — and  I  am  not 
:n  favor  of  the  bill — that  we  are  trans- 
ferring a  function  of  education,  not  in 


the  pending  bill,  but  m  a  period  of  25 
years,  from  the  parents  and  local  clert^y- 
men  and  scoutmasters  and  the  PTA 
people  in  a  community  to  a  bureau  in 
Washington  for  50  States,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  able  to  carry  their  own  load 
according  to  the  Senator  .s  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  .should  like  to  make 
two  points  with  the  Senator  on  that 
question  When  the  Senator  says,  "able 
to  carrv'  their  own  load."  that  means 
that  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
State  is  such  that  the  State  is  capable 
of  doing  it  in  terms  of  whatever  amend- 
ments It  would  make  of  its  laws  or  con- 
stitution. The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
great  feeling  in  the  States  and  munici- 
palities about  the  taxing  sources  of  the 
Federal  Government  preempting  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  feasible  taxing 
opportunity  at  any  governmental  level. 

That  is  one  argument  which  was  ad- 
vanced in  committee,  and  strongly  ad- 
vanced, for  extending  the  bill  so  that  it 
calls  for  a  payment  to  all  of  the  individ- 
ual States.  I  believe  there  is  something 
to  that  argument.  Adherence  to  it  is  re- 
flected in  our  amendment  by  the  $20  per 
pupil  figure 

The  other  p>oint  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  believe  there  is 
far  less  chance  of  the  program  being  an 
indefinitely  expanding  form  of  aid.  if 
most  of  the  States  receive  a  flat  sum. 
than  if  every  State  participates  on  the 
sliding-scale  basis.  Our  amendment 
nails  down  the  amount  for  most  of  the 
States  to  a  flat  sum  per  pupil,  on  the 
assurance  that  this  is  something  into 
which  a  Slate  can  sink  its  teeth,  and 
that  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  pro- 
gram will  run  away  with  itself  on  some 
open-end  basis,  as  it  could  under  the 
terms  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  it  been  the  history 
of  other  Federal  aid  to  State  programs 
that  where  all  the  States  have  been 
taken  into  the  program,  the  Federal  cost 
has  remained  constant? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  one 
could  generalize  about  that.  This  is  a 
new  program:  it  is  Just  beginning.  We 
rather  think  the  principle  which  we  pro- 
pose, a  flat  sum  per  pupil  for  most  of 
the  States,  lends  itself  better  to  some 
discipline  both  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  country  than  does  the  completely 
graduated  scale  concept. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  I  commend  them 
particularly  for  their  forthrightness  and 
frankness.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  States — and  the  percentage 
may  vary  according  to  the  compilations 
for  the  different  States — can  clearly 
cari-y  their  own  load,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  very  easily  withdraw  from 
.some  field  of  collecting  revenue — F>erhaps 
not  even  levy  a  tax — and  meet  what- 
ever problem  may  ari.se  in  such  a  way 
as  to  take  care  of  le.ss  than  one-third  of 
the  States  which  cannot  carry  the  load. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
think  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  an  ideal  situation,  in 
which  an  ideal  formula  can  be  used. 
The  formula  might  be  ideal  if  there 
were  an  aid  to  education  biJJ  under  which 
States  which  can  meet  the  national 
average  would  be  selected,  considering 
the  wealth  of  those  States.    I  should  say 


that  probably  15  or  20  States  might  be 
in  that  category. 

We  are  actually  prop>osing  an  amend- 
ment for  allocation  as  opposed  to  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  commend  him  for 
his  fairness.  As  for  myself.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  if  this  general 
program  is  adopted,  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  America  by  the  parents,  and  that 
25  years  from  now  there  will  be  in 
Washington  a  Bureau  of  Education 
elected  by  no  one  and  responsible  to  no 
one. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr    JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment  are  based  on 
a  formula,  whereas  the  amount  in  the 
committee  bill  is  based  on  a  set  amount 
of  $850  million,  and  that  amount  is  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  That.  I  think,  is  an 
entirely  correct  statement  We  start 
from  the  bottom  and  build  up;  the  com- 
mittee starts  from  the  top  and  works 
down. 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment 
the  amount  is  a  little  under  $850  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  calculate  a  differ- 
ence of  $326  million  under  the  commit- 
tee amount.  The  amount  proposed  by 
the  committee  is  $2,550  million;  the 
amount  we  propose  is  $2,224  million. 

We  deeply  feel  and  submit  that  the 
$326  million  is  unnecessary.  It  simply 
gives  to  a  group  of  20  States  an  addi- 
tional sum  in  tenns  of  their  own  school 
population.  When  we  analyze  what  the 
States  are  .spending  per  pupil  now  and 
what  percentage  that  is  of  their  income; 
namely,  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
State — it  indicates  that  those  States  are 
not  being  strained.  Therefore,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  it  is  necessary  sud- 
denly to  move  in  with  a  sum  of  $81  mil- 
lion, which  is  what  is  added  on  in  tiie 
committee  version  of  the  bill  to  those 
20  States  over  and  above  the  figure  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Coopir  I 
and  I  have  given. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  formula 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  are  using  or 
recommending  the  same  as  the  formula 
which  was  used  in  1947  and  1948? 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  follows  the  same 
principle.  The  foundation  principle  was 
Senator  Taft's  great  contribution,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  adopted 
it  as  the  basis  for  his  formula.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  advises  me  that  he 
himself  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Taft  in  1947. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  recall  that 
discussion  very  well.  It  was  an  extended 
di.scu.s,sion. 

As  I  understand,  the  distribution  pur- 
po.scs  are  the  same  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  they  are  In  the  commit- 
tee bill.  7 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  a  veiy  interest- 
ing point  The  answer  is  yea.  However, 
people  have  wondered  why  the  commit- 


tee went  through  all  the  gyrations  of 
basing  their  allocation  and  appropria- 
tion to  the  States — that  is.  their  author- 
ization and  allocation  to  the  States — 
on  the  aggregate  school  age  population 
rather  than  the  attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  consideration  of  children  who  do  not 
attend  the  public  schools  is  excluded. 
The  question  is.  Why  did  the  committee 
suddenly  adopt  the  standard  of  author- 
ization and  appropriation  for  the  total 
school  age  population  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  which  is  so  different  from  the 
way  in  which  the  money  will  be  used? 

The  answer  is  that  in  that  way,  more 
dollars  will  be  given  to  each  State. 

That  is  typical,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  alloca- 
tion formula  was  derived.  If  more 
money  was  needed,  and  there  wa^  no 
other  way  to  get.  then  all  the  children 
in  the  State  would  be  used  for  the  com- 
putation, even  though  that  method  bore 
no  relation  to  the  way  in  which  the  law- 
would  be  administered. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  additions  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  administration  bill,  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  was 
based  solely  upon  the  attendance  in  the 
public  schools.  Certainly  when  he  asked 
for  the  basis  of  the  public  school  attend- 
ance, he  must  have  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  his  message  he  had  held  very 
strongly  to  the  view  that  Federal  funds 
could  not  be  appropriated  for  private 
and  religious  schools.  So  the  adminis- 
tration bill  was  based  on  the  public 
school  attendance. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  I  have  offered  provides  for 
aid  on  the  basis  of  public  school  at- 
tendance. 

In  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill — I 
think  it  was  on  the  last  day — suddenly  a 
proposal  was  made  which  involves  $250 
million  more  than  the  F*resident  recom- 
mended. The  formula  was  changed 
from  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
in  public  schools  to  a  basis  of  the  total 
school  age  population. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
asked.  Why?  Simply  to  give  more  money 
to  the  States,  particularly  States  which 
have  large  Catholic  or  private  school 
populations. 

I  think. that  is  a  flagrant  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Although  the  Cath- 
olic or  private  schools  will  get  no  part 
of  the  money 

Mr.  COOPER.  "While  we  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  we  will  not  provide  money 
for  Catholic  and  other  religious  schools, 
because  that  Is  said  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, nevertheless  the  children  attend- 
ing such  schools  are  included  as  a  method 
of  securing  additional  funds  for,  say,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular purpose  in  selecting  Massachu- 
setts. It  might  be  Rhode  Lsland.  New 
York,  or  some  other  State.  They  would 
be  given  more  money.  What  would  the 
extra  money  be  used  for?  Not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  attending  the 
private  schools,  but  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schoolchildren. 


I  say  that  is  like  rubbing  salt,  as  was 
said  by  another  Senator  today,  in  the 
wounds  of  the  Catholic  or  private  school- 
children. Such  a  proposal  has  only  one 
purpvose.  It  is  simply  to  increase  the 
amount  for  a  number  of  States,  and  $250 
million  was  added  to  increase  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  the  States. 
Whatever  might  happen  to  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  provision  will  be  changed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  two  questions.  One  is  based  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Was  the  S250  million  added 
in  committee  to  make  up  the  $850 
million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  that  is  so. 
how  is  it  based  upon  the  distribution 
system  rather  than  the  flat  amount  pro- 
posal, which  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  say  the  committee 
had  proposed  to  appropriate  $850  million 
and  then  to  distribute  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  formula  for  distribu- 
tion is  contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
It  takes  the  amount  which  is  author- 
ized and  divides  it  among  the  States. 

Each  State  is  allocated  a  share  of  the 
authorization  equal  to  the  percentage  its 
allotment  ratio  times  the  number  of  its 
schoolchildren  bears  in  relation  to  the 
total  of  the  products  for  all  the  States, 
and  so  forth. 

What  was  done  was  to  work  out  a  for- 
mula in  the  bill  which  gave  each  indi- 
vidual State  a  proportion  of  the  $850 
million,  whereas  what  we  did  was  to  take 
the  $20  per  pupil  base.  Then,  for  the 
States  outside  the  realm  of  those  whose 
citizens  have  an  income  per  pupil  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  national  average, 
we  adopted  p  standard  of  one-third  the 
difference  between  what  4  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  State  would  produce  and 
what  the  State  needs  to  spend  if  it  Is  to 
come  up  to  the  national  average  expendi- 
ture for  education. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  formula  is 
based  upon  a  foundation  base,  and  the 
Senator  would  build  from  there  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  When  the  com- 
mittee added  this  amount,  it  made  a  cer- 
tain allocation  up  and  down  to  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Mr.  JA"VrrS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
it  sweetened  the  bill  by  counting  the 
additional  students. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  It  sweetened  the  bill  for 
the  middle  20. '  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
argument.  I  made  the  jxjint  in  the 
committee— and  I  make  it  here — that 
this  was  unnecessary,  because  those 
States  are  already  maintaining  quite 
high  .standards,  well  within  their  capac- 
ity in  terms  of  individual  income. 

I  was  asked  about  the  attitude  of  New- 
York  State.  In  terms  of  an  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  situation,  and  looking  at  it 
from  a  purely  theoretical  position.  New- 
York  might  be  much  better  off  with  a  bill 
confined  to  the  12  or  15  States  which  ac- 
tually need  Federal  aid.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  world  is  operated, 
and  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  taxing 
power  is  divided  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.    To  get  some- 


thing done,  we  have  had  to  establish 
some  standard  for  all  the  States,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  go 
overboard  and  do  more  than  is  really 
required  to  meet  the  necessities.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  the 
committee  formula 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Let  me  ask  one 
further  question. 

The  money  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  money  covered  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky — the  money  which  goes  into 
the  States — is  left  for  the  States  to  use 
in  whatever  way  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  change  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  many  respects." 
One  of  those  respects  is  that  the  money 
may  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries  or  for 
school  construction. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  principal 
change  is  in  the  formula. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  basic  change  is  in 
the  allocation  and  distribution,  of  both 
the  larger  total  in  the  committee  bill  and 
the  lesser  sum  in  our  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  President's  recommendation 
was  that  in  counting  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  State  only  those  attending 
the  public  schools  should  be  counted. 

Mr.  JAVITS      Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  the  allocation 
was  made  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  committee 
changed  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  said: 

We  will  count  in  the  aggregat«  also  the 
pupils  who  attend  the  parochial  schools, 
even  though  the  parochial  schools  will  not 
benefit  at  all  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct. 

I  may  point  out  also,  as  an  additional 
answer  and  as  I  argued  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  I.  for  one.  felt  that  an  ob- 
ligation in  good  faith  existed  to  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  a  bill  which 
would  deal  with  the  problem  of  parochial 
and  private  schools. 

If  I  were  really  to  take  this  formula 
seriously,  in  a  sense  I  would  be  disabling 
myself.  It  might  be  said.  "We  have 
made  provision  for  the  State.  Let  the 
children  go  to  the  public  schools  if  they 
want  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  we  have 
done."  I  feel  that  we  are  not  making 
provision  for  certain  children  in  the  op- 
erative part  of  the  bill.  We  are  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  money  on  the 
basis  of  counting  a  number  of  children 
whom  we  are  not  benefiting. 

So  we  are  not  yet  performing  in  good 
faith  our  obligation  to  parents  whose 
children  go  to  p>arochial  or  private 
schools.  Nonetheless,  if  we  look  at  the 
face  of  the  bill,  and  how  the  money  is 
being  computed,  one  might  assume  that 
we  were  making  provision  for  them.  That 
was  one  of  the  great-  points  I  made 
against  the  proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  situa- 
tion in  some  degree  amount  to  this:  We 
say  to  the  parochial  schools.  "Under  the 
Constitution,  no  money  can  be  provided 
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for  you.  either  for  the  con.^truction  or 
operation  of  your  schools  But  while  no 
money  will  be  provided  for  you.  we  will 
count  the  pupils  attendin':;  your  schools, 
and  add  them  to  the  riumbf^r  attending 
the  public  schools." 

Mr  JAVITS  I  urn  not  prepared  to 
join  the  Senator  in  his  constitutional 
law  views.  I  think  thrre  will  be  another 
occasion  for  argument  on  that  subject. 
But  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
leaving  aside  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment, that  is  substantially  what  hap- 
pened. I  am  distressed  about  this  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  point  to  the  additional 
money  in  the  bill,  and  to  the  fact  that. 
for  purposes  of  appropriation,  we  are 
coiuiting  all  children,  not  merely  public 
school  children 

I  can  already  hear  the  echoes  from  the 
arsTunent^  which  will  be  made  on  this 
f!oor  when  we  reach  the  day  we  consider 
a  bill  to  aid  parochial  and  private  schools 
m  some  fashion  that  we  might  consider 
constitutional. 

The  echo  I  hear  from  the  arguments 
on  this  floor  is.  Why  are  you  doing 
that?  You  have  already  counted  them. 
You  have  already  distributed  money  on 
a  capitation  basis,  on  the  strength  of 
that  count  Why  come  forth  with  this 
proposal?  P\)rt'ct  it.  We  have  spent 
the  $326  million.     That  is  Rone." 

So  It  seems  to  me  the  proposal  cannot 
be  justified  on  that  basis.  We  might  as 
well  recompute  the  figures  on  the  basis 
of  more  money  for  each  State  per  public 
school  child.  But  if  it  had  been  done 
that  way.  the  'sweetening'"  would  have 
been  made  to  look  even  worse  than  the 
committee  could  tolerate.  So  it  had  to 
accept  the  basis  of  the  total  school  age 
population 

Mr.  LAUSCHF  What  reason  can  be 
logically  given  for  counting  the  paro- 
chial school  students  together  with  the 
public  school  students,  as  a  basis  for 
distributing  the  money'' 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  cannot  see  a  logical 
reason.  However,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
t-'on  I  Mr  Morse  I,  who  is  handling  the 
bill,  is  an  e.xcellrnt  lawyer.  He  has  a 
very  fine  mind.  I  would  rather  leave  it  to 
him.  when  his  turn  comes,  to  give  his 
vie'w  on  that  point  However,  speaking 
for  my.self.  I  .-.a-.v  liie  ar?,'ument  coming, 
■  We  have  provided  for  them.  Let  the 
parochial  and  private  school  children  go 
to  the  public  schools.  There  is  no  need 
for  considering  a  bill  relating  to  paro- 
chial and  private  schools." 

That  was  one  of  the  arguments  I  used 
against  this  way  of  computing  the 
amount  to  be  distributed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
comment  upon  the  statement  I  have 
heard  made,  to  the  effect  that  counting 
the  parochial  school  pupils  as  a  part  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  was  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  to  give  .sonie  States 
more  money  thus  indue. ng  them  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  whereas  if  that  had  not 
been  done,  they  might  not  support  the 
bill,  because,  on  th^  basis  of  their  own 
calculations,  they  would  conclude  that 
their  State  would  have  to  pay  more  taxes 
to  support  the  entire  bill  than  the  money 
they  would  sret  back 

Mr.  JAVITTS.  I  will  let  that  stand  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.     When  one  speaks  of  motivation. 


I  am  too  much  of  a  lawyer  to  go  Into 
that  subject  on  the  evidence  before  us. 

I  should  like  to  say.  for  my  own  State, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Hol- 
land i  correctly  pointed  out.  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  $20  formula  the  State  of 
New  York  would  fare  somewhat  better, 
in  terms  of  the  aggregate,  than  it  would 
under  the  committee  bill.  But  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
strongly  that  New  York  already  contrib- 
utes so  very  much  to  the  Federal  tax 
rolls  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
would  take  this  opport'jnity  to  trj*  to  bet- 
ter our  own  situation,  in  defiance  of  some 
general  principle  which,  if  applied  gen- 
erally, would  do  us  100  times  more  good 
in  terms  of  the  economy  of  the  ta.xpay- 
ing  State  of  New  York.  It  happens  to 
work  out  that  way  in  connection  with 
this  particular  bill.  In  connection  with 
some  otlier  bill  it  might  work  out  some 
other  way. 

When  I  voted  for  school  aid  previously, 
I  voted  for  a  bill  which  disadvantaged  my 
State  in  a  strict  financial  sense,  because 
I  felt  it  served  great  national  purposes. 
and  therefore  the  purposes  of  my  State. 

I  believe,  considering  the  size  of  New 
York  and  what  it  pays,  that  the  fact  that 
New  York  would  fare  somewhat  better 
under  the  terms  of  any  bill  would  hardly 
be  a  factor  in  the  consideration  of  its 
Senators,  with  respect  to  the  soundness 
of  a  basic  principle  which  could,  and 
probably  would,  be  applied  in  many  other 
situations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr,  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  their  objective 
approach  in  the  formula.  I  have  com- 
pared the  figures,  and  while  New  York 
does  get  some  more  money.  I  have  found 
that  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi  get  substantially  more  money 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  I  found  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
would  get  less.  Still,  he  advocated  the 
fairness  of  the  principle. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  for  that 
statement,  because  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  did  not  consult  the  tables 
first.  We  arrived  at  what  we  are  pro- 
posing by  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER,  Looking  at  the  com- 
putation, I  notice  Ohio  would  get  more 
under  the  committee  formula  than  under 
the  Javits-Cooper  formula  So  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohif  of  the  principle  rather  than  the 
amount  of  money  involved, 

Mr  MILLER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  apologize  for  having 
detained  the  Senator  so  long.  I  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MILLER  On  page  3.  subsection 
'ei ,  of  the  amendment,  we  find  that  the 
calendar  years  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  thf  per.sonal  income  of  a 
State,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  cal- 


endar years  are  referred  to,  and,  just  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  wonder  if  tiie 
Senator  would  tell  us  which  calendar 
years  would  be  used  with  respect  to  de- 
termining the  personal  income  of  a  State 
m  connection  with  the  allocation  or  de- 
termination of  the  $350  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1.  1961. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  the  annual  personal  income  of 
the  people  of  such  State.  The  defini- 
tions which  rule  all  of  these  particular 
provisions  which  are  contained  in  our 
amendment  are  also  in  the  fundamental 
bill.  Inst<"ad  of  poring  through  it  now, 
I  shall  do  so  while  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  is  speaking.  I 
prefer  to  reply  after  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  speaks. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
wait.  My  .second  question  is  this:  Does 
not  the  amendment  with  the  minimum 
foundation  approach  proceed  on  the  as- 
.sumption  that  the  costs  of  education  are 
the  same  in  all  of  the  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  an  optimum  educa- 
tion— that  is,  not  the  highest,  not  the 
lowest — will  require  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  that  that  is  pretty  uni- 
versally true.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  the  same  thing  as  sayiiig  the  costs 
rf  education  are  the  same  in  every  State. 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  if  re- 
finements of  one  kind  and  another  were 
indulged  in,  they  would  be  more  expen- 
sive in  New  York  than  they  would  be. 
for  example,  in  South  Carolina,  but 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  a  certain  basic 
amount  of  money  needed  in  a  State  in 
order  to  give  a  reasonable  optimum 
amount  of  education,  the  cost  is  a  fixed 
amount. 

For  example,  one  could  say  that  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  somewhere  around  $2,000  was 
absolutely  essential  to  maintaining  any 
kind  of  a  respectable  standard  of  living, 
even  in  family  life.  That  does  not  mean 
one  could  do  as  well  in  New  York  on 
that  amount  of  money  as  he  could  in 
Iowa  or  in  another  State  which  prob- 
ably does  not  have  such  high  costs.  Yet 
that  figure  would  be  accepted  as  being 
basic  to  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  concept  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  tried  to  get  over 
in  terms  of  average  education  expendi- 
tures over  the  country.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  through  the  country 
is  $390  for  the  1960-61  school  year  we 
are  now  in.  We  have  picked  the  $400 
figure,  to  be  obtained  in  the  third  year, 
as  representing  some  optimum  bsisis. 
without  going  into  the  fine  details  of  the 
high -cost  and  low-cost  States,  and  yet 
have  come  to  a  reasonable  basis,  over- 
ail,  of  the  same  general  character  I  have 
described  in  referring  to  a  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  this  come 
out  on  a.  let  us  say.  theoretical  basis: 
but  I  think  in  practice  the  difficulty  is 
that  we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country  $20  will  buy 
a  lot  more  than  It  will  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  That  is  where  this  for- 
mula has  a  tendency  to  break  down 
That  IS  where  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
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foundation  has  a  tendency  to  break 
down .  $400  in  New  York  State  will 
not  go  as  far  as  $400  m  my  State  I 
am  afiiiid  this  minimum  foundation 
approach  is  defective  m  Uiat  resE>ect. 

I  also  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  What  guarantee  do  we 
have  that  this  money  is  going  to  be  put 
tc  the  usage  necessary  to  achieve  equal- 
ity of  educational  oiii>ortuiiity?  For 
example,  ■we  have  all  .seen  articles  which 
have  been  critical  of  local  school  boards 
for  spending  school  mor.ey  for  w.hat  are 
known  as  frills  m  education,  u  hich  do 
not  achieve  educational  opportunities,  at 
least,  of  the  kina  we  know  are  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  or 
in  the  bill  that  I  can  see  which  would 
preclude  a  Statt'  or  local  .school  district 
from  using  the  frill  approach.  There- 
fore I  repeat,  the  minimum  foundation 
approach  breaks  down  in  Uiat  respect 
unless  we  put  standards  of  .some  kind  in 
this  proposal 

Mr  JAVITS  We  will  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  putting  curriculums  standards 
in  the  measure,  because  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  are  just  as  de- 
voted to  the  idt'a  that  the  Federal  Gin - 
ernment  shall  not  control  edjcanon  as 
is  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  But  I 
cannot  agree  with  thp  Senato:  s  .state- 
ment on  the  mmimuni  lour.dati'in  plan 
for  these  reasons:  When  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  a  certain  amount  of  moiity  and 
what  It  will  buy  in  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  Iowa,  for  r:<ample.  I  point 
(-ut  tliai  in  our  piniKj.sai  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  to  the  $400 
one-third  of  the  difTerencc  between  that 
amount  and  what  the  Stat<  is  able  to 
do  with  Its  own  efforts.  So  there  is  a 
lee»-ay  in  terms  tf  costs  as  between  the 
different  States  Nobody  will  make  the 
statement,  I  am  sure  that  $400  repre- 
sents particularl>    fancy    education 

If  the  $400  will  buy  more  education  m 
Iowa,  ver>'  well  There  still  would  be  a 
louK  way  to  go  before  the  frill  cat/'gor>- 
could  be  reached.  If  it  will  buy  less  in 
New  York,  that  is  well  Uyo  because  New 
York  can  buy  more  for  iLseif 

As  to  the  argument  about  frills  in 
education  I  do  not  tliink  that  argu- 
ment is  valid  I  pti.Mt  I  -It  that  there  is 
no  diffe'-ence  between  our  ainendinenl 
and  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate 
in  that  regard  In  U^e  second  place  ex- 
jx'nditures  under  the  bill  and  therefore 
under  our  ajnendn.ent.  are  confined  to 
school  construction  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries. That  category  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  involving  frills  u.  any  coiicept 
because  those  are  basic  element'-  that  go 
into  the  education  schfine  If  efforts 
are  made  to  utilize  the  money  for  pur- 
poses other  than  teachers'  salaries  or 
school  construction,  the  money  can  be 
cut  off,  and  the  bill  requires  that  it  be 
cut  off.  If  tho.se  si>onding  the  money 
should  be  profligate  in  other  respect,s. 
then  under  our  aniendn.ent  and  also 
under  the  bill — since  we  are  contributing 
only  a  part  necessary  to  bring  below -par 
educational  systems  somewhat  up  to 
parity — the  local  taxpayers  and  local 
school  authorities  can  be  depended  upon 
to  see  to  it  that  money  received  for  edu- 
cation will  not  be  wasted  in  that  way. 
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Finally,  I  point  out  that  if  anythuig, 
this  is  an  argument  for  our  amendment. 
because  one  of  the  big  points  we  make 
is  that  tlie  amtndineiit  will  save  $326 
million — a  tlurd  of  a  billion  dollars— 
because  there  would  not  be  passed  out 
to  those  States  in  the  middle  income 
range  the  money  they  really  do  not  need, 
based  on  the  effort  they  are  putting  out 
and  what  they  are  spending  and  can 
spend  p>er  pupil  now. 

I  think  for  all  those  reasons  the  fears 
which  the  Senator  expresses  are  not 
warranted  either  by  the  bill  or  by  the 
amendment  If  anything,  our  amend- 
ment would  button  it  up  more  certainly 
than  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  appreciate  the  fine 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  amendment  may  achieve  a  lit- 
tle greater  uniformity  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  the  bill,  but  I  still  fail  to  see 
anything  in  the  amendment  or  in  Uie 
bill  which  would  assuie  us  that  simply 
because  we  are  spending  more  money  we 
will  necessarily  have  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportmiity. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  respect  Uie  Senator's 
views  enormously  The  Senator,  who  is 
rather  new  in  this  Chamber,  has  delight- 
ed all  of  us  by  the  intensity  of  his  activ- 
ity and  the  excellent  judgment  he  has 
shown  in  his  active  participation 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's complimentary  remarks 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  say  that  publicly  before.  It 
liai.  btH.'n  {;raUfyin;;  to  see  how  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  gr.couraged  by  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  is  placed. 

What  we  are  discussing  is  a  relative 
matter.  The  bill  is  not  going  to  attain 
the  supreme  m  education.  We  all  feel 
deeply  that  improvements  are  urgently 
required,  and  we  feel  that  for  the  first 
time,  through  a  program  on  the  Federal 
level,  there  will  be  a  great  financial  in- 
ducement. That  IS  still  what  makes  tlie 
mare  go.  as  the  old  saying  goe^. 

TTiere  will  be  great  financial  induce-  . 
ment  toward  making  a  relative  improve- 
ment. Perhaps  the  most  profound  argru- 
ment  for  the  bill  is  the  same  argumen.t 
which,  unfortunately,  must  be  made  time 
and  time  again,  that  the  urgency  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  is  so  great  as  to  re - 
c;ii;rr  a  'Ahipla.sh  on  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  world  Things  have  to 
be  moved  faster  than  they  would  nor- 
mally move  if  we  stocxl  aside  and  let 
them  t.ake  their  normal  course.  This 
gets  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  prep- 
aration of  our  youth  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  highly  technical  and  highly 
dangerous  world  I  think  that  is  why 
we  are  here  and  why  this  rather  new  in- 
novation, which  got  nowhere  12  or  13  or 
14  years  ago,  when  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooftv  '  was  a  most  di.«!- 
tinguished  part  of  the  effort,  is  probably 
uoinp  to  get  somewhere  today. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 
I  would  say  we  are  dealing  with  rela- 
tives. I  cannot  guarantee  anything  ab- 
solutely. Tliose  who  support  the  meas- 
ure feel  this  will  provide  a  real  stimulus 
toward  what  the  country  must  somehow 
attain 

Mr  MHJ.ER  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 


I  also  appreciate  the  frankness  with 
which  he  has  answered  my  questions. 
There  is  one  more  question  I  should  like 
to  ask,  which  pertains  not  only  to  the 
amendment  but  also  to  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  manager  of  the  bill 
answer  it  for  himself,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  possibly  the  thinking  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

What  will  liappen  after  3  years?'  Will 
Congress  renew  the  appropiiations?  If 
that  is  the  idea,  why  not  provide  a  con- 
tinuing program,  instead  of  limiting  it 
to  only  3  years? 

I  ask  the  question  because  I  can  vis- 
ualize literally  ^ousands  of  school 
boards  throughout  the  coiii;try  budget- 
ing on  the  basis  and  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  receive  the  money  At 
the  end  of  3  years,  if  the  program  is 
not  renewed,  I  can  visualize  a  lot  of 
school  budgets  being  hterally  torn  apart, 
Wliat  will  happen  after  3  years? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
asked  a  very  valuable  question,  I  hope 
very-  much  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
:Mr  MoRS£]  will  soon  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  shall  ask  him  tliat  question,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  also  do  so  di- 
rectly, I  think  we  .sl:iould  both  be  joined 
in  the  answer. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  commitu^e  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
favor  the  bill  Therefore,  perhaps  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  witli  U:ie  Senator 
from  Vermont  ;  Mr,  Prouty  j  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  iMr.  Cask!. 
who  are  also  with  me  in  favoring  the 
bill  on  our  side,  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
at  least  the  ideas  of  the  minority  in 
terms  of  tlie  lecislative  histo.'-v  of  the 
bill 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  that  pomt 
of  view,  speakinc  beca'use  of  my  member- 
ship on  the  committee  and  on  the  sub- 
committee— perhaps  tiie  Senator  from 
Vermont  i  Mr.  Proi'ty,,  who  is  m  Uie 
Chamber,  will  also  say  a  word  about  it/ — 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  United  States 
has  any  obligation  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter implied  or  express,  to  continue  the 
program  beyond  3  years  as  specified  in 
the  bUl, 

I  hope  very  much,  as  has  happenec;  in 
tiie  past  with  respect  to  other  programs — 
like  the  supplementary  unemployment 
ct«n}>ensation,  which  comes  immediately 
to  my  mind,  which  we  had  at  one  time 
and  terminated  and  then  reinstated  when 
we  had  a  recession  situation  and  needed 
It — tliat  the  prot^ram  can  be  termir.ated 
This  will  depend  strictly  upon  how  it 
works  and  upoii  the  condition  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  condiuon  of  our  edu- 
cational system  at  the  time  the  act 
expires 

We  all  understand  that  we  can  pass 
leei.slation  at  any  time  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  t-o  say,  and  to  make  it  crystal  clear, 
that  so  far  as  I  see  it  as  a  member  of 
tht  minority,  the  obligation  expres.'^  or 
implied,  of  the  United  States  if  the  bill 
should  become  law.  is  such  that  we  rec- 
ognize no  hidden  or  leading-up-to  motive 
other  tlian  that  this  should  be  truly  a 
3-year  program  with  the  fullest  of  good 
faitJh  being  exercised. 
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If  the  program  is  ended  at  that  time 
because  m  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Congress  it  will  not  be  needed  from  that 
time  on.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  this  should 
be  made  so  clear  that  school  adminis- 
trators, State  ofRcials,  and  local  officials 
will  handle  themselves  m  no  other  way. 

The  fundajnental  idea  we  have  is  to 
(?ive  an  incentive  and  a  push  forward  to 
the  educational  system,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  iti  the  States — 
I  am  not  now  discussing  laws  or  consti- 
tutions or  sources  of  taxes — in  terms  of 
income  of  the  people,  have  potentials 
which  certainly  are  sufficient  to  provide 
a  far  greater  effort  and  a  far  greater  im- 
provement in  our  educational  system 
over  and  above  and  beyond  whatever  we 
seek  to  do  now  m  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  once 
we  adopt  the  policy  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  obligated  to  participate 
in  a  program  of  maintaining  a  minimum 
foundation  approach,  once  we  have 
established  that  principle,  at  the  end 
of  3  years  if  we  do  not  have  the  mini- 
mum foundation  a.ssured  for  the  future, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram or.  at  least,  to  go  mto  another 
program. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
any  commitment  is  involved  in  the 
foundation  approach,  other  than  to  be 
even  more  true  than  the  bill  now  is  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  tilling  the 
States  what  we  wish  to  have  them  do. 
what  we  expect  them  to  do.  and  what 
we  hope  they  will  do  This  is  an  ob'ec- 
tive  we  are  setting  which  we  seek  to  move 
forward  with  our  amendment 

We  are  not  tiTing  to  debate  the  dif- 
ference between  what  a  State  might  do 
and  the  objective  desired  We  simply 
state  an  objective.  We  will  contribute 
only  a  part — one-third,  under  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky   [Mr.  Cooper;    and  by   me. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  see  how. 
when  we  erect  a  standard  toward  which 
we  point  the  States,  as  it  were,  there  is 
any  commitment  to  maintain  that 
standard  through  appropriations  We 
might  find  that  the  whole  program  will 
not  be  successful,  whether  with  stand- 
ards or  without  standards  I  cannot  see 
why  the  establishment  of  a  standard, 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  giving  to 
the  Stat3s  a  practical  picture  of  where 
they  ought  to  be  going,  would  in  any 
way  commit  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  mamtain  or  to  help  to  main- 
tam  the  standard  by  usmg  the  tax- 
payers' resources 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yif  Id  to  me^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ■^ 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  because  I  am  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  amendment. 

I  must  be  perfectly  frank  with  the 
Senator.  I  know  once  any  aid  program 
to  the  States  is  adopted  there  is  a  great 


danger,  or  there  is  at  least  a  possibility, 
it  will  be  continued.  We  all  know  that. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
becomes  a  law.  at  the  expiration  of  3 
years  there  will  be  great  pressure  to 
continue   the   program. 

So  far  as  my  own  convictions  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  very  strongly  there  is 
a  need  for  legislation  now.  I  am  not 
sure  a  3-year  program  will  solve  all  the 
problems  we  are  trying  to  solve,  but  I 
hope  that  at  some  time — whether  it  is 
3  years  or  6  years  or  some  other  time — 
such  improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
programs  in  the  States  that  the  Federal 
program  can  be  ended. 

I  make  that  statement,  and  hold  that 
view  very  strongly.  Again,  that  is  one 
reason  I  believe  our  formula  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  committee  bill  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  why. 

First,  we  deal  with  15  States  that  spend 
less  than  the  national  average  of  $400 
per  pupil.  Yet  those  15  States  are  mak- 
ing a  larger  effort  on  the  average  than 
are  the  35  richest  States.  So  it  is  our 
hope  that  if  we  help  those  15  States, 
we  will  induce  or  encourage  them  to 
raise  even  more  their  own  expenditure. 
We  would  also  hope  that  the  wealth 
withm  those  States  would  increase  so 
that  their  taxes  would  produce  more 
funds,  and  therefore  produce  more  per 
child,  and  that  they  would  eventually 
reach  the  present  national  level  of  $400. 
If  they  reach  that  figure,  we  could  say 
that  the  Federal  responsibility  has 
ended,  they  have  reached  the  national 
average. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill 
which  speaks  about  a  national  average. 

Second,  what  about  States  above  that 
level?  All  35  of  those  States  either  pro- 
vide $400  per  pupil  or.  if  they  would  in- 
crease their  eCfort  to  4  percent,  and  in 
some  cases  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  or 
two-tenths  of  1  percent,  they  could  eas- 
ily provide  the  $400  level. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  spends  $363 
per  year  per  pupil.  Its  effort  is  2  4  per- 
cent, against  the  national  average  of  2  8 
percent  It  could  certainly  reach  the 
$400  level.  Our  contribution  of  $20  per 
pupil  would  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
It  would  help  m  school  construction.  It 
would  take  pait  of  that  burden  ofT  the 
State 

Under  our  amendment  there  is  an  op- 
portunity that  some  time — 3  years  from 
now  or  6  years  from  now — we  could  look 
at  the  record  against  objective  criteria 
and  say  that  the  Federal  responsibility 
had  ended. 

What  about  the  committee  amend- 
ment' Money  would  be  distributed  and 
Congress  would  be  subject  to  pressures 
every  year  to  increase  the  kitty — to  en- 
large the  amount  appropriated  so  that 
more  States  could  get  more  money.  No 
standards  or  criteria  are  provided.  In 
some  instances  it  provides  more  than 
the  original  administration  bill  for 
States  with  great  wealth,  and  which  are 
making  a  minimum  effort  per  pupil.  In 
other  cases  it  provides  insufficient  aid 
for  States  with  small  wealth  and  which 
are  making  a  maximum  effort 


Among  the  States  with  lowest  income, 
14  are  making  an  effort  greater  than  the 
national  average  of  2.8  percent  of  the 
personal  income  within  those  States. 
Only  14  of  the  35  States  that  I  men- 
tioned exceed  the  national  average  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  subject  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking  is  one  of 
the  most  r>ersuasive  features  of  the 
amendment  I  have  heard  discussed,  and 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator vej-y  much.  I  feel  a  little  more  re- 
assured about  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  as  compared 
to  that  under  the  bill. 

One  point  that  bothers  me  about  the 
bill  is  the  fact  that  in  the  hearings,  page 
151,  part  I.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  made  this  state- 
ment : 

You  are  m  the  process  of  raising  the 
standards  In  all  the  dlilerent  States,  and 
frankly  I  do  not  conceive  of  this  program 
being  a  3-year  program.  I  could  not  come 
to  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  and 
say  that  Is  the  end  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation Personally  I  don't  think  so,  and 
I  have  to  be  frank  with  you 

So  you  are  dealing  with  a  program  that 
I  think  will  be  a  continuing  program,  frank- 
ly, and  you  are  raising  the  standards  ot 
education  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  done  with  thla  approach 
as  well  as  the  approach  that  you  and  Senator 
Cooper  have  advanced — 

He  was  speaking  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  detect  a  considerable  distinction 
between  the  philosophy  just  now  ex- 
pressed, as  It  applies  to  the  bill,  and  as 
it  applies  to  the  amendment.  b<x:ause.  a* 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr 
Cooper)  has  pointed  out.  the  lower  in- 
come States,  or  States  that  are  not  in  the 
national  average  range  yet.  by  virtue  of 
increased  economic  growth  which  ordi- 
narily follows  better  education,  would 
have  the  hope  of  coming  up    • 

There  is  only  one  pomt  I  might  make 
I  would  feel  a  little  more  rea,s5urpd  about 
the  amendment  if  the  amendment  were 
confined  to  raismg  the  level  of  the  lower 
States  and  appropriated  only  for  that 
purpose,  along  the  lines  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis)  developed 
earlier 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  that  very 
technique  has  been  tried  and  has  failed 
in  other  years,  and  the  Sfnator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper  I  and  I.  who  are 
for  Federal  education,  felt  that  we  had  to 
come  within  a  practical  frame  of  refer- 
ence or  our  work  would  be  less  than 
meaningless. 

I  would  Uke  to  answer  the  other  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator,  which  wais  a  techni- 
cal question,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
word  "preceding"  in  Ime  11  on  page  3. 
as  It  refers  to  the  fiscal  years  used  to 
determine  the  annual  personal  income 
of  residents  of  each  State,  refers  to  the 
latest  3  years  for  which  figures  will  be 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  difference  between  our  bill  and 
the  committee  bill  is  that  we  would  take 
a  3 -year  average  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  personal  income  The  com- 
mittee  would  confine  It  to    1   year.     I 


would  like  to  refer  the  Senator  on  that 
question  to  page  9.  lines  3  to  9,  of  the 
bill,  which  relates  the  commutee  s  for- 
mula only  to  the  income  for  1  year. 

Mr.  MILLER  ^!lglu  I  ask  Uie  Sena- 
tor, refening  tu  page  2  of  tlie  amend- 
ment— 

(1)  WSO  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1    1»61— 

What  calendar  year^will  be  used  under 
the  amendment  with  inspect  to  that  fis- 
cal year'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  1957. 
1958.  and  1959.  with  relation  to  the  first 
fiscal  year 

Mr  MIILER      But  not  I960' 

Mr  JAVITS  I  think  we  had  better 
give  the  answer  to  the  Senator  after  we 
have  had  the  question  checked. 

Mr.  MILLER      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  In  support  of  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 
Senator  Javits.  and  in  which  I  joined 
I  know  we  want  to  get  to  a  vote,  and  I 
know  also  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  discussed  very  exhaustively 
and  ably  this  amendment  Therefore,  it 
will  not  require  any  great  amount  of 
time  on  my  part 

I  should  like  to  say  that  even  before 
the  administration  bill  had  been  Intro- 
duced. I  introduced  a  bill.  S  723.  con- 
taining the  formula  upon  which  the 
Javlts-Cooi)er  amendment  Ls  based.  I 
believe  that  was  on  January  31  I  should 
like  to  read  the  names  of  the  Senators 
who  joined  in  the  introduction  of  that 
bill,  to  show  Its  bipartisan  support  and. 
I  believe,  very  good  support      Senators 

JaVITS,       AlKJTN,       F^LBFICHT,       ANDERSON, 

KucHEi ,  FoNc,  and  Wiley  joined  In  the 
introduction  of  the  bill 

In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Senator  Javits  bore  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  amendment.  He 
has  taken,  of  course,  the  lead  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  give  the  great- 
est credit  to  Senator  Javits  for  his  work 
for  the  amendment  However,  the  for- 
mula and  the  essence  of  the  amendment 
was  contained  in  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced several  months  ago.  and,  there- 
fore, I  do  want  to  speak  in  support  of  it. 
It  was  derived  from  the  work  of  Senator 
Taft  in  1947.  and  it  is  based  upon  the 
formula  contained  in  his  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  the  largest  sup- 
p>ort  ever  given  any  Fedfral  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  It  has  been  adjusted  some- 
what to  take  into  account  the  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  education  and  tl.e  changes 
in  the  wealth  of  the  States,  upon  which 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  provide  funds 
for  education  must  tx*  based. 

Here  I  would  like  to  give  credit  for 
hours  of  work  to  my  legislative  assistant, 
Mr,  Bailey  Guard,  and  to  Mr    Allen  Les- 


ser of  the  oflBce  of  Senator  Javits.  who, 
I  must  say.  worked  out  the  mathemati- 
cal calculations  and  secured  the  basic 
information  upon  which  our  amendment 
is  based. 

I  say  also  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  Fedf  ra!  aid  to 
education.  I  remember  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1947  for  a  2-year  tenn — it 
ended  at  the  close  of  those  2  years — I 
appreciated  very  much  that  one  day 
Senator  Taft  called  me  to  come  to  his 
oflBce  and  asked  me  to  join  with  him  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Taft  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

In  1953  and  1954,  when  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  In  1954  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  relating  to  school 
construction  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  came  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
not  acted  upon.  I  rt^member  very 
clearly  why. 

I  believe  it  did  not  have  the  support 
of  either  our  majority  leader  at  that 
time.  Senator  Knowland — and  I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect — and  it  did  not  have 
the  support,  as  shown  by  the  Record,  of 
the  minority  leader  at  that  time.  He 
made  very  clear  in  a  statement  one 
evening;  that  he  would  not  favor  the  bill 
being  brought  up  for  action 

All  that  is  past  histoiy.  I  voted  last 
year  for  the  McNamara -Clark  bill  So 
I  speak  upon  this  amendment  as  a  friend 
of  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Because  I  am  a  friend.  I  believe 
ver>'  strongly  that  a  bill  which  we  pass 
should  be  rooted  in  principle  and  based 
upon  criteria  which  can  be  understood 
this  year,  and  next  year,  and  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come  in  the  future. 

Our  amendment  proposes  to  change 
the  system  of  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
States  now  Incorporated  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  I  emphaMZc  t:;at  it  is  quite 
different  in  many  resjieo.  and  in  basic 
respects,  from  the  system  of  allocation 
propo.sed  in  the  committee  bill 

First.  It  Is  different  in  its  total  cost. 
President  Kennedy,  in  makiug  hu-  refc- 
ommcndations  to  Congress  fo:  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill,  proposed  a  sum.  to 
be  spent  over  3  years,  of  $2^98  milhon 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
retained  approximately  that  sum  in  the 
amendment  w  inch  we  proixK>e 

In  the  last  dav  or  two  of  the  commit- 
tee s  consideration  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill,  a  bill  which  had  pro- 
f>osed  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount  the  President  had  requested — 
$2,298  million — the  committee  suddenly 
Increased  the  amount  by  $250  million 
So.  first.  If  the  Senate  accepts  our 
amendment,  the  cost  will  be  more  tlian 
one-quarter  billion  dollars  less  over  a 
I">eriod  of  3  years 

1  he  second  difference  between  the 
Cdir.mittee  bill  and  the  amendment  which 
tiie  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
offered,  is  that  our  amendment  is  based 
on  tlie  number  of  public -school  children. 
That  basis  was  provided  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  sent  to  Congress  at  the  in- 
stance of  President  Kennedy. 

However,  again  during  the  last  2  or 
3  days  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
by      the     committee,     the     committee 


changed  that  aspect  of  the  bill.  It 
changed  it  from  a  computation  or  a  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  public- 
school  children  and,  instead,  included 
all  children  of  school  age  within  a  State 
Why  was  that  done''  Of  course,  when 
provisioj^  is  made  for  all  children  of 
school  age  in  a  State,  the  number  of 
children  is  increased,  and  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  providr-d  can  be  in- 
creased. That  was  the  way  in  which 
the  $250  million  was  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  COOPER     I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  that  added 
amount  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
additional  children'' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Oh.  not  at  all;  of 
course  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  be  used  for 
the  education  of  those  added  children'' 

Mr  COOPER,  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  children  in  private  or  church 
schools' 

Mr.  HOLLAND     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER     No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  other  words,  is 
this  another  one  of  the  sweetening  as- 
pects of  the  bill,  which  was  so  ably  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits!  '> 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  meant  to  add 
$250  million  to  the  bill.  Of  course  the 
committee  knew  the  additional  money 
would  not  be  spent  for  those  pupils;  it 
was  a  device  simply  to  seciue  more 
money  for  distribution  among  the  States. 

Mr  HOLLANT3  Was  it  based  upon 
the  belief  that  by  establi.shine  such  a 
system,  Uze  pressure  would  be  such  that 
the  church  and  private  schools  would 
be  closed,  and  everyone  would  send  his 
children  to  the  public  schools? 

Mr  COOPER  I  cannot,  of  coui-se, 
judge  that,  and  I  would  not.  I  should 
say  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  the  people  of  those 
States.  If  they  wish  to  continue  to  send 
their  children  to  religious  schools  or  to 
pfivate  schools,  they  will  continue  to  do 
so.     I  think  we  know  that 

Mr,  HOLLAND  The  net  result  is  this, 
is  it  not.  that  the  children  who  attend 
private  and  church  schools  were  added 
to  the  total  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing money  to  the  States,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  those  children  would  not  re- 
ceive a  dime  for  their  education:  but  that 
instead  that  device  would  be  u.sed  to 
build  up  the  per  child  allowance  for  the 
other  children,  the  ones  attending  public 
.schools? 

Mr  COOPER  ITiat  I  correct  That 
would  be  tlie  effect.  It  could  not  be  any- 
thing else. 

Upon  this  point,  I  think  we  v>aui  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  pareiits  of  children 
who  attend  private  and  public  schools. 
The  President  has  taken  a  verj'  firm 
position  that  under  the  Constitution 
public  moneys  caiinot  be  used  for  the 
cer.eral  purposes,  at  least,  of  parochial 
schools.  I  hold  the  same  view  Last 
year  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr  Morse  ^  offered  his  amendment  to 
provide  loans  for  church  schools.  I  voted 
against  the  amendment 

I  til  ink  that  to  be  consistent — and  I 
believe  the  President  was  consistent 
when  he  sent  his  bill  to  Congress — the 
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bill  should  be  applicable  to  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils. 

I  believe  that  when  the  basis  is 
changed  to  that  which  is  provided  in 
the  committee  bill,  namely,  the  total 
number  of  children  between  the  age.s  of 
5  and  17,  it  is  almost  like  rubbing  salt 
nito  the  woundi  of  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  private  schools,  who 
have  been  told — and  I  believe  rightly 
so — that  under  the  Constitution  ihey 
cannot  secure  any  public  funds.  But  by 
having  their  numbers  'osed  a.\  the  basis 
of  securing  more  money,  they  will  see 
that  money  used  to  increase  the  amount 
to  be  used  for  public  school  children. 

Furthermore,  it  i.s  possible  that  in  this 
Congress  a  bill  will  be  developed  to  give 
assistance  to  children  attending  other 
schools,  if  that  can  be  done  satisfactorily 
I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  save  the  $326 
million  for  such  a  bill,  if  such  a  constitu- 
tional bill  can  be  developed 

So.  first.  I  have  said  our  amendment 
differs  in  terms  of  cost  It  differs  in  its 
formula  in  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  use  only  the  public-school 
children  to  determine  the  amounts  which 
shall  go  to  the  public -school  systems  of 
the  States.  The  committee  bill  uses — I 
think  unfairly  and  without  an^-  basis — 
all  school  children,  even  those  who  attend 
religious  schools 

I   But  I  should  say  those  are  not  the  most 
important  differences  in  our  amendment 
I  shall  now  discuss  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  basic  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  funds. 

There  is  a  difference  in  our  philosophy ; 
there  is  a  difference  m  the  purposes  of 
the  two  amendments,  and  I  shall  try  to 
explain  them 

What  is  the  reason,  if  there  is  one  for 
providing  funds  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  their  educational  needs'' 
There  must  be  a  reason,  if  we  are  to  pass 
a  bill.  We  know  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments and  objections  against  a  Ft-deral 
aid  to  education  bill  Those  objections 
are  made  with  sincerity  by  a  great 
number  of  persons 

Some  persons  simply  .say  that  such  aid 
will  cost  too  much  money  Others  say 
It  will  lead  to  Federal  control  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  parochial  and  re- 
ligious schools  and  private  schools,  about 
which  there  Is  a  difTerence  of  opinion 
Finally,  in  recent  years,  the  question  of 
segregation  in  the  schools  has  entered 
into  the  problems  which  attend  the 
passage  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
So  we  know  that  many  kinds  of  objec- 
tions are  made  to  the  passage  of  any 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill 

To  meet  those  objection.s,  there  ou^ht 
to  be  a  bill  which  contains  some  basic 
principles,  one  which  we  can  advocate 
rationally,  logically,  and  with  convic- 
tion against  the  objections  which  are 
held  with  real  conviction  by  thousands 
of  persons  throughout  the  coimtry— and 
many  Members  of  Congress 

So  I  return  to  my  question  If  there  is 
to  be  a  Federal-aid-to-education  bill, 
what  is  to  be  its  purpose '^  Is  its  purpose 
to  give  additional  money  to  the  States 
States  which  are  able  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  their  own  chil- 
dren? Is  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose? I  would  not  say  so.  because  we 
know  that  the  fundamental  responsibil- 


ity for  education  lies  with  the  States 
and  local  bodies. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  a 
FYderal-aid-to-education  bill,  and  it  is  a 
fundamental  reason  It  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  educational  opportunity  for  the 
children  in  States  which,  becau.se  of 
their  lack  of  wealth  and  their  inability 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  educ^ation 
of  their  children,  are  unable  to  raise  the 
level  of  educational  opportunity  for 
their  children  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  deprived  of  an  equal  start 
in  life. 

That  was  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Taft  bill.  I  shall  never  forget  that  in 
1947.  when  Senator  Taft  made  his  open- 
mg  argument  for  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill,  he  said,  in  his  modest 
way: 

Perhaps  I  defeated  the  last  education  bill 
that  was  before  the  Senate  But  I  have 
changed  my  mind  since  then  because  I  know 
that  every  child  In  this  country  cannot  have 
an  educational  opportunity  at  least  ap- 
proaching the  national  average  unless  the 
Federal  Government  augments  the  funds  of 
States  which  are  not  able  to  provide  such 
funds 

So  I  start  with  the  principle  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  No  bill  can 
ideally  meet  that  goal  Our  proposal 
does  not  do  it.  But  It  would  establish 
a  standard.  The  committee  bill  does 
not  approach  it  m  any  way. 

How  do  we  try  to  reach  .some  goal  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
the  children  of  this  country'' 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  COOPER     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  a  most  important  statement.  I 
deeply  feel  that  more  Senators  should 
be  present  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum'' 

Mr.  COOPER     I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr     CASE    of    South    Dakota       Mr 
President,   will   the   Senator   vield    for  a 
'.uestion  with  respect  to  hi.s  amendment' 

Mr    COOPER      I  am  glad  to  yield, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  have 
been  reading  the  letter  from  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  fioni  Kentucky  dated 
this  day.  and  addressed  to  Senatois 
The  third  paragraph  reads 

It  provides  an  equal  amount- $20  per 
public  school  child- -to  aA  the  States  which 
have  a  capacity  to  provide  ,*  basic  level  of 
education  from  State  and  lr>ca!  resources 

With  respect  to  the  $20  per  public 
school  child,  does  that  mean  that  for 

every  child  who  is  enrolled  in  a  public 
.school  a  basic  $20  would  be  allocated  to 
the  State''  , 

Mr   COOPER      It  does 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Or  is  it 
based  upon  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance ? 


M-.  COOPER  The  computation 
wouid  have  to  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  average  daily  attei^dance  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  arrive  at  any 
average  figure 

However,  if  in  the  following  years  the 
record  of  attendance  should  increase — 
which  we  all  hop>e.  of  course — the 
amoimt  allocated  to  a  State  would  be  in- 
creased, and  our  amendment  would  lake 
into  accoimt  such  increases  The  com- 
mittee bill  has  no  provision  which  would 
take  into  account  the  increased  national 
school  population  or  the  improvement  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  distinction  to 
be  made  between^  the  committee  proposal 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

If  no  chani^c  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  school  population 
or  the  shifting  of  school  E>opulation  as 
between  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  committee  is 
defective  m  that  respect. 

As  I  understand,  then,  the  formula 
proposed  by  the  Senator  in  the  pending 
amendment  would  automatically  adjust 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
actual  recoid  of  aveiawe  daily  attend- 
ance, which  would  mean  adjusting  to 
changes  in  population 

Mr  COOPER  Yes,  with  one  limita- 
tion. It  would  be  within  the  limit  of  the 
appropriation  furnished  by  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly  it  would  take  into  ac- 
coimt. even  with  the  limitation  of  the 
appropriation,  the  shift  in  school  jxipu- 
lation 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU  It  would 
still  be  within  the  appropriation  It 
would  change  the  ratio  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  shift  in  school  attend- 
ance, which  would  mean  both  school  at- 
tendance and  the  number  of  children 

Mr  COOPER.  That  is  correct  The 
differences  as  a  result  of  an  increased 
school  population  would  be  reflected  In 
increased  appropriations  being  .sought  to 
fulfill  the  authorization  in  our  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  simple  to  determine 
what  Increase  to  ask  for.  because  there 
IS  the  provision  of  $20  per  pupil,  while 
in  the  committee  bill  there  would  have 
to  be  a  larger  authorization  in  order  to 
maintain  throughout  the  States  the  same 
amount  per  pupil.  The  committee  bill 
does  not  accurately  take  into  account  the 
increase  in  school  population  in  the 
State  or  attendance  records. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  In  that 
respect  I  think  the  proposed  formula  is 
better  than  that  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  way  the  term 
■per  child"  has  been  used  and  the  way 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  used 
the  term  "per  child"  m  the  amendment 
which  he  has  been  discussing  and  which 
he  Will  offer  .sometime  later  if  the  debate 
continues. 

The  figures  I  put  in  the  Record  this 
morning  carry  a  column  which  shows 
the  ntmiber  of  schoolchildren  in  each 
State,  and  the  distribution,  under  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  contemplates  offering, 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  numbe:   of 


children  of  school  age  regardless  of 
their  average  attendance  and  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  attending  public 
schools  or  private  .schools 

When  the  S«^nator  from  Kentucky 
uses  the  phrase  $20  per  public-school 
child,"  it  should  t)e  understood  he  is 
speaking  of  average,  ordinary  attend- 
ance of  children  enrolled  in  public 
.schools 

Mr   COOPER      That  is  correct 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  When 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  later 
offers  his  amendment  he  will  be  sf>eak- 
ing  of  the  averat:e  .schoolchild  regard- 
less of  his  attendance  and  what  school 
he  attends. 

I  had  ascertained  that  1  percent  of 
the  revenues  collt^ted  from  the  indi- 
vidual, or  personal,  income  tax  and  the 
corporate  tax  would  provide  sufficient 
money  to  allou  $15  for  each  child,  re- 
gardless of  hi.s  regularity  of  attendance 
and  regardless  of  which  school  he  was 
attending  The  amount  would  go  to 
the  State  and  the  amount  would  be  $15 
per  schoolchild 

If  the  amount  is  recomputed  ui  terms 
of  the  amount  per  public -.school  child 
based  upon  average  attendance  I  sus- 
pect the  figure  of  the  actual  dustri- 
bution  would  not  be  far  different  from 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Ix^au.se  the  total  amount  in- 
volved in  his  proposal  :s  how  much  in 
millions  of  dollars' 

Mr  COOPER  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty -fou;  million  for  3 
Vfars 

Mr  CA.-^E  of  South  Dakutw  Or  clo.se 
to  $700   million   a   year ' 

.Mr  COOPER  The  amount  increases 
each  year 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  For  the 
first  year  it  is  somewhat  less'' 

Mr  COOPER  Yes.  the  amount  ad- 
vances 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  think 
the  table  I  saw  indicated  there  would  be 
about  $680  million   the  first   year 

Mr  COOPER  I  have  the  figures  For 
the  first  year,  the  amount  would  t>e 
$693  million,  for  the  second  year  $737 
million,  and  for  the  third  year  $794 
million 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DaKota  The  fig- 
ui-e  of  $693  million  for  the  first  year 
would  be  slightly  more  but  not  much 
more,  than  the  $664  million  contemplated 
under  the  earmarking  of  the  1  percent  ol 
the  income  tax  receipts 

T  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  yielding  I  recognize  that 
he  and  his  colleague,  who  are  presenting 
the  amendment  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this  subject  I  think  any 
proposal  they  make  is  entitled  to  care- 
ful consideration,  both  because  of  their 
devotion  to  the  subject  and  because  of 
the  earnest  way  in  which  they  have 
studied  the  question 

Mr  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  May  I  say  I  know- 
he  has  worked  ver-y  hard  on  a  proposal 
to  provide  funds  for  Federal  aid  for  our 
schoolchildren,  and  we  t'ive  the  proposal 
Krtat  respect 

I  wish  to  answer,  briefly,  two  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  fi-om  South 
Dakota   and  then  I  wish  to  get  on  with 


my  talk  on  the  fundamental  philo.sophy 
of  our  proposal  as  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee bill 

First,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
a.sked  if  my  pi-oposal  takes  into  account 
an  increase  in  school  population.  It 
does,  t>ecause  we  authorize  an  expendi- 
tuie  of  $20  per  child  attending  the 
schools.  If  the  school  attendance  in- 
creased in  a  State  the  following  year, 
the  amount  authorized  to  the  State 
would  be  increased 

The  second  matter  the  Senator 
brought  out  was  the  fact  that  in  our 
foi"mula  we  use  the  numbers  of  public 
school  children,  while  the  committee 
bill  uses  the  total  school-age  population. 
I  have  already  referred  to  that  matter, 
but  I  should  like  to  read  what  President 
Kennedy  said  about  it  when  he  sent  his 
pioposal  to  the  Senate  This  is  what  he 
said : 

In  accordance  with  the  clear  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution  no  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  funds  are  allocated  for  con- 
structing church  schools  or  paying  church 
schoolteachers'  salaries,  and  thus  non- 
public schoolchildren  are  rightfully  not 
counted  In  determining  the  funds  each  State 
will  receive  for  Its  public  schools. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  We 
think  that  concept  is  correct  As  I  said 
before,  in  the  last  2  or  3  days  of  the 
committee  hearing,  as  I  understood  it 
the  commute^'  left  the  President  and 
changed  the  provision  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  school  age  The  result  was 
to  increase  the  total  cast  of  the  bill 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
P*iesidcnt,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me  just  a  moment  on  that  last  point, 
and  I  .say  this  for  clarification — I  do  not 
seek  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  logical 
presentation  of  his  amendment. — the 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  his  own  suggested  amendment 
uses  the  phrase  number  of  total  chil- 
dren of  school  age  is  that  the  amend- 
ment would  make  available  to  the  States 
that  amoimt  for  educational  purposes 
How  the  State  used  that  amount  after 
it  received  it  would  t>e  the  State's  own 
business 

I  think  there  is  some  justice  in  pro- 
viding the  distribution  on  that  basis,  for 
after  all.  under  the  theory  of  public 
school  education,  every  child — at  least 
it  is  true  in  my  State — should  be  entitled 
to  go  to  a  public  .school  if  he  wants  to 
We  can  never  tell  when  that  burden  may 
come  to  the  public  .schools  Further 
than  that,  if  in  any  State  a  coiisiderable 
portion  of  the  burden  of  the  education 
of  her  children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  IS  cared  for  by  private 
or  parocliial  .schools,  then  it  must  mean 
a  pretty  heavy  burden  is  put  on  the 
people  who  both  pay  tuition  for  their 
children  and  also  carry  the  taxJoad  of 
the  public  .schools 

So  it  seems  to  me  there  was  justice  in 
providing  that  whatever  aid  we  made 
available  to  the  States  be  made  available 
not  on  the  condition  that  the  children 
ma^^t  attend  public  schools,  but  be  made 
available  for  .school  purposes,  and  leave 
it  to  the  States  to  spend  or  distribute 
the  money  however  they  may  under  their 
State  constitutions 

Mr    COOPER      I  thank  the  Senator 
I  simply  make  the  point  the  money  could 


not  be  sp)ent  for  any  purpose  except  for 
public  school  purposes,  .so  m  a  way  there 
is  a  using  of  the  children  who  go  to  reli- 
gious schools  as  a  basis  for  securing 
money  for  the  State  when  it  is  known 
those  childi-en  will  not  eet  a  benefit  from 
it  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  pi-oper  pro- 
ceduie 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
if  I  shall  not  lose  the  right  to  the  floor 
thereby. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  two  reasons 

The  Scripture  says,  in  First  Timothy, 
chapter  5,  verse  8: 

But  if  any  provide  not  ior  his  own  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  w.irse  than  an  In- 
fidel 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment in  order  to  look  after  my  own 
house — that  is,  in  order  to  look  after 
North  Cai-olina — because  under  the 
amendment  North  Carolma.  which  ha* 
a  most  thriving  infant  mdtistry,  will  re- 
ceive substantially  more  benefits 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Senator  is  more 
fair  and  more  realistic,  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  this  im- 
portant proposed  legislation 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  many  times  make  pleas 
for  justice  based  upon  firm  and  sound 
principles  of  law  The  Senator  need 
have  no  qualms  about  the  pror>osal  if 
he  votes  for  the  amendment,  simply  be- 
cause it  happens  to  provide  North  Caro- 
lina a  little  more  money  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  The  Senator 
can  sleep  with  a  good  conscience,  be- 
cause the  formula  is  based  upon  sound 
criteria  which  apply  to  all  States. 

The  Senator's  State  is  making  a  great 
effort  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  spending 
3,3  percent  of  its  personal  income  for 
education,  while  only  14  of  the  35  States 
in  the  upper  level  are  providing  that 
much  North  Carolina  happens  to  be 
eligible  to  secure  more  under  our  for- 
mula because,  despite  the  ,ereat  effort 
beiiig  made,  the  wealth  of  the  State  will 
not  produce  as  much  per  child. 

The  Senator  has  great  le.sal  knowledge 
and  has  expressed  great  principles  in  the 
pa.'-t  and  he  need  have  no  fear.  In  this 
case,  the  amendment  provides  justice, 
and  the  Senator  can  sleep  soundly. 

Mr    ERVIN.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President  I  shall 
end  my  remarks  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
shall  close  because  we  wish  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendment 

I  return  to  what  I  thuik  is  tlie  lireat 
distinction,  or  at  least  an  impoitant  dis- 
tinction, between  the  amendment  and 
the  committee  bill, 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
while  I  have  the  opportunity.  I  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  in  the  past  in 
support  of  many  Federal  aid  to  education 
bills,     I  know  of  the  Senator's  great  and 
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sincere  interest  in  ihese  bills.  I  know 
that  m  the  committee  the  Senator  per- 
mitted all  opportunity  to  m^'  colleague 
from  Ne-.v  York  [Mr.  J.witsI  to  discuss 
the  amendment,  even  though  in  the  sub- 
committee the  Senator  was  almost  de- 
feated, for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  rejected 
by  only  one  vote.  The  Senator  permitted 
me  to  come  before  the  committee.  I 
appreciate  the  many  courtesies  he 
extended. 

In  this  case  I  think  the  decision  which 
the  committee  made  was  not  a  correct 
deci^ion. 

I  have  said  that  our  amendment  differs 
from  the  committee  bill  in  cost  and  in 
the  use  of  the  public  school  attendance 
instead  of  the  total  school  age  popula- 
tion, but  I  base  my  appeal  primarily  upon 
the  difference  in  philosophy  of  the  two 
bills. 

As  I  said  a  few  mmutes  ago,  if  there 
is  any  reason  at  all  for  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  it  ought  to  be  to  equalize 
educaticnal  opportunities  for  the  school- 
children of  this  country.  No  bill  will  do 
that  ideally,  but  at  lea.^t  our  amendment 
attempts  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  States  whach  are  not  able 
to  provide  even  the  national  average 
effort,  and  gives  opportunity  for  equaliza- 
tion in  other  States  as  among  various 
school  districts, 

I  should  like  to  explain  our  formula. 
All  of  the  F.gures  can  be  determined  by 
mathematical  calculation  and  by  the  sta- 
tistics which  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

P^irst.  what  should  every  schoolchild 
in  this  country  enjoy  at  the  minimum? 
I  think  he  should  certainly  enjoy  school 
opportimities  at  tlie  average  level  of 
those  enjoyed  by  other  schoolchildren  in 
the  country  We  learned  that  the  aver- 
age expenditure  per  child  throughout 
the  Nation  was  $390  per  child.  Then 
we  adopted  the  $400  figure  as  the  na- 
tional average,  as  a  minimum  which 
should  be  expended  for  each  schoolchild. 

We  thought  there  should  be  another 
test,  before  a  State  could  enjoy  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  felt  a  State  ought  to 
make  a  maximum  effort  to  use  its  own 
sources  of  wealth  to  provide  funds  for 
its  schoolchildren.  We  learned  that  tlie 
larsest  effort  being  made  by  any  State 
in  the  Union  amounted  to  4  percent  of 
the  total    personal  income  of  the  State, 

We  used  these  criteria  to  establish 
what  we  believe  is  the  measure  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  We  took  the  first 
fi^^ure.  which  is  certain,  of  $400  per 
schoolchild.  Then  for  each  State  we 
calculated  the  average  amount  which 
would  be  expended  for  the  schoolchild 
if  the  State  spent  4  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal income  of  the  State,  which  is  the 
highest  percentage  any  State  is  provid- 
insr.  We  calculated  the  4  percent  of  the 
total  income  to  get  the  total  that  the 
State  should  provide  for  education.  By 
dividing  total  income  by  the  number  of 
.schoolchildren  one  can  get  an  ideal  fii,'- 
ure.  at  least  for  this  year,  that  a  State 
should  spend  for  each  schoolchild. 

For  example,  my  own  State,  Kentucky, 
spends    less    than    $400    per    child.     It 


spends  only  $275  per  child.  According 
to  the  last  figures  available,  the  State 
was  using  2.7  percent  of  the  State  per- 
sonal income  for  education.  I  can 
tell  Senators  that  since  these  figures 
were  obtained  that  percentage  has  been 
increased  by  about  one-third. 

We  take  the  figure  which  the  State 
ought  to  spend  and  we  subtract  that 
amount  from  S400.  It  might  be.  let  us 
say,  $340  subtracted  from  $400.  Then 
we  say  the  Federal  Government  will 
supply  at  least  one-third  the  difference. 

In  making  the  statistical  and  mathe- 
matical calculations,  which  can  be  done 
by  anyone,  we  learned  that  e^en  if  the 
26  States  which  provide  less  than  $400 
per  child — the  national  average,  which 
is  the  first  test — spent  4  percent  of  their 
personal  income  for  schools.  15  States 
could  not  reach  the  $400  level.  In  the 
15  States,  3  are  expending  the  highest 
rates  in  the  country,  or  4  percent;  14 
are  levying  rates  of  over  3  percent. 

I  ask  Senators  to  think  of  that.  These 
States  are  making  the  greatest  effort  of 
all  States  in  the  Union. 

Yet  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
States  do  not  have  the  necessary  wealth, 
they  cannot  meet  the  national  average 
of  $400  per  child.  Certainly  if  there  is 
any  sense  or  logic  at  all  to  the  principle 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
the  children  in  such  States  should  be 
given  help  first. 

Our  amendment  so  provides.  Over  a 
period  of  3  years  we  would  provide  one- 
third  of  the  educational  deficit  in  those 
States,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  stimu- 
late them  to  make  an  even  greater  ef- 
fort, and  in  the  belief  that  with  educa- 
tion and  perhaps  the  growing  wealth  of 
our  country,  the  tax  base  would  be  in- 
creased until  the  States  contribution 
would  finally  reach  the  $400  average. 

What  about  States  whose  national  av- 
erage is  higher"'  There  are  34  States 
that  spend  more  than  $300  per  child  per 
year.  Three  States  are  spending  more 
than  $500  per  child  every  year:  18  States 
are  spending  more  than  $400  per  child 
per  year;  and  13  States  are  spending 
more  than  $300  per  child  per  year,  which 
makes  a  total  of  34. 

If  every  one  of  those  States  would  Im- 
pose taxes  equal  to  4  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal income  of  its  citizens,  they  could 
easily  meet  and  far  exceed  the  $400  na- 
tional level. 

I  have  said  that  14  of  the  15  poorest 
States  are  levying  over  3  percent  of  their 
personal  income  for  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  and  3  States  are  levying  4  per- 
cent. 

What  about  the  35  highest  States? 
Twelve  of  the  thirty-five  are  levying  over 
3  percent  of  their  income.  None  Is  levy- 
ing as  much  as  4  percent.  The  remain- 
der are  below  the  national  average  of 
2.8  percent. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  committee  say  that  they 
want  to  balance  out  the  program  among 
the  middle  income  States,  they  would 
merely  provide  funds  to  States  which 
have  wealth  now  if  they  would  use  it,  and 
if  they  would  levy  taxes  anywhere  ap- 
proximating the  amount  that  the  15 
poorer  States  levy,  their  expenditures  per 
child  would  surpass  the  $400  average  that 
we  now  have. 


One  of  my  objections  to  the  committee 
bill  is  that  under  the  committee  bill  we 
would  be  giving  money  to  States  which 
have  not  made  the  effort  that  they 
should  make.  States  which  have  the 
wealth  that  could  be  used  to  improve 
Uieir  schools,  and  States  which  do  not 
need  tli'e  Federal  money. 

Several  Senators  have  already  said  to 
me,  "Well,  my  State  would  get  more 
money  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment." 

Of  course;  since  either  $250  million  has 
been  added  to  the  bill  and  it  is  $326  mil- 
lion larger  than  our  amendment.  Slates 
would  receive  more. 

Second,  the  money  would  be  given 
without  any  criteria  as  to  the  actual  need 
of  the  States  and  the  effort  tliey  arc  mak- 
ing to  meet  their  own  school  needs. 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  as  to 
whether  his  State  would  not  receive  more 
money  under  the  Cooper-Javits  amend- 
ment. We  have  provided  that  $20  be 
made  available  for  every  public-school 
child  in  every  State. 

We  did  so  upon  the  theory  that  those 
States  could  improve  the  quality  of  their 
education.  If  there  are  poorer  districts 
within  the  States,  they  could  equalize 
opportunities  within  their  States 

Frankly,  we  drew  from  the  experience 
of  Senator  Taft  in  1947.  In  1947  Sen- 
ator Taffs  first  idea  about  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  was  to  do  what  several 
of  my  co}leagues  have  suggested  here 
today.  That  would  be  to  make  the 
money  available  to  States  which  actually 
need  it,  anc.  which  number  15  or  16 
Senator  Taft  found  out.  of  course,  that 
the  bill  would  receive  15  or  16  votes.  So 
he  then  did  what  he  thought  was  prac- 
tical to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  help  the  quahty  of  education  in 
other  States.  That  is  what  we  have 
done. 

If  the  amendment  thould  help  New 
York  a  little  more  than  the  committee 
bill  would,  then  It  would  be  because 
there  are  more  public-school  children  in 
New  York.  Also,  there  Is  some  justice 
to  the  argument  that  five  or  six  States 
pay  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
bill  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against. 

Considering  the  formula  under  the 
committee  bill  as  it  would  apply  to  my 
own  State,  my  State  would  receive  $64 
million  over  a  period  of  3  years.  Under 
the  Javits-Cooper  amendment,  we  would 
receive  about  S38  million.  But  I  know 
that  we  would  receive  more  under  the 
committee  bill  because  the  bill  would  cost 
more.  Even  if  it  did  not.  there  ought 
to  be  some  principle  and  some  criteria 
to  which  we  could  adhere  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Our  amendment  contains  two  prin- 
ciples which  are  known  throughout  every 
State  In  the  United  States.  First  is  the 
principle  of  equalization.  Every  State 
has  a  fund  to  equalize  expenditures  and 
to  provide  more  for  poorer  districts.  I 
believe  nearly  all  States  have  what  is 
called  a  minimum  foundation  to  tiy  to 
raise  the  level  of  expenditures  to  the 
basic  minimum.  Our  bill  contains  both 
of  those  provisions. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  two  other 
subjects,  and  I  shall  close.     I  think  a 


bill  .should  have  a  measurable  coal 
Our  amendment  would  allocate  funds 
to  the  15  poorest  8tate.s  After  3  years 
It  could  be  seen  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  those  States  and  whether  tho>se 
States  had  made  additional  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  and  scope  of  their 
education  Under  the  committee  bill, 
with  the  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  States,  it  would  help  without  ques- 
tion When  money  ie.  given  to  States  it 
IS  bound  to  help  the  recipients  But  I  say 
there  are  no  measurable  goals 

There  has  t)een  some  talk  about 
whether  the  program  would  continue  for- 
ever I  do  not  know  I  know  the  tend- 
ency that  once  a  program  is  adopted,  it 
continues.  Ideally.  I  hope  it  would  con- 
tuiue  only  to  that  time  when  the  dis- 
parities have  been  remedied  and  when 
the  States  could  pick  up  the  burden 
Under  the  committee  bill  I  see  opp>or- 
t unities  for  pre.ssure.s  to  increase  the 
total  amounts  .so  the  Stales  would  get 
more  without  any  kind  of  criteria  Un- 
der our  amendment  I  see  that  if  such 
pressures  should  aiise  we  could  say  m 
ai\swer,  "Every  State  receives  $20  for 
each  child.  Tliey  are  all  treated  fairly 
to  that  extent,  and  we  have  a  definite 
soal  of  raisintj  the  standard.s  of  educa- 
tion in  the  poorest  States,  and  those 
which  can  he  demonstrated  to  be  the 
poorest  States 

I  know  the  tendency  of  Senators  who 
work  on  a  bill  or  an  amendment  to  have 
a  kmd  of  pride  of  authorship,  and  we 
often  tend  to  think  our  amendment  or 
bill  Ls  perhaps  the  best  But  I  believe 
that  today  Senator  Javits  and  I  have 
demonstrated  that  our  ameridment  con- 
tains criteria  which  are  explainable  and 
which  could  be  recognized 

It  defines,  a-s  wp  feel  at  thi.s  time  the 
PVderal  responsibility  It  goe.s  to  the 
principle  of  trying  to  raise  the  level  of 
educational  opportunity  for  those  chil- 
dren in  States  who  are  denied  that  op- 
portunity We  do  It  to  a  greater  extent 
than  does  the  committee  bill 

Finally,  we  do  not  give  money  away 
except  for  the  flat  $20  ?rant,  to  State? 
throughout  the  Union  which  if  they  use 
their  full  caixiclty  to  provide  funds  for 
their  children  would  not  need  Federal 
aid 

I  have  support^-d  aid  to  education  bill.v 
in  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  have  casporusored  every 
bill  of  this  nature  I  have  introduced 
bills  myself  I  have  .supported  the^s< 
bills  I  say  to  my  Kood  friends  on  the 
othei  side  'You  make  it  very  difTlcult 
for  us  We  are  a  group  on  thi.s  .side  of 
the  aLsle  who  so  along  with  many  pro- 
po.sals  which  are  initiated  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  and  which  are  not  supported 
by  many  on  the  Republican  side  We 
go  along  with  them  because  we  believe 
they  are  right  and  just  There  are  some 
limits  to  that  We  must  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  just  and  that  they 
have  goals  and  are  not  just  a  device  for 
spending  money  " 

So  I  .say  you  make  it  difficult  for  u.'^ 
We  are  disappointed  with  the  position 
you  have  taken 

I  say  that  with  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  1 .  be- 
cause I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education 


I  .say  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
Even  if  the  amendment  is  defeated.  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  because  it  will  help 
our  .schools  However.  I  do  not  like  the.se 
devices  for  spending  money  without  any 
criteria  I  think  you  do  harm  to  our 
States  and  our  teachers  and  our  schools 
I  am  terribly  disappointed  with  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  you.  my  friends,  on  the 
othei  side  of  the  aisle  Sometimes  1 
think  you  just  want  to  spend  money  — 
and  you  do  most  of  the  time 

With  all  due  respect  I  say  You  make 
It  terribl\  hard  for  Senator  Javits  and 
me  and  many  others,  who  support  many 
of  \our  bilLs  when  you  come  with  a  de- 
vice which  has  uo  criteria  and  has  no 
meaning  except  a  plan  to  spend  money 
I  hope  the  final  bill  will  not  be  a  plan  to 
extend  igiKK'-ance  throughout  the  land 
I  hope  the  bil!  will  improve  the  educa- 
tion in  the  land 

Mr  LAl'SCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'-' 

Mr  COOPER      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senatoi  from 
Kentucky  hsus  enumerated  seven  attri- 
butes or  vi.nue.s  in  hi.s  bill  I  should  like 
to  add  what  I  believe  is  a  very  im.p>ortant 
one  The  ceneral  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
U)  piovide  help  in  the  financing  of  the 
operation  and  ;n  the  construction  of 
public  .schools 

Mr  COOPER      I'he  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Having  in  mind  that 
It  IS  a  public  school  bill,  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  confines  the 
stiidenus  to  be  taken  care  of  to  the  pub- 
lic school  .'Students,  and  there  are  not  m- 
cluded  parochial  school  students 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  correct 
President   Kennedy  asked  for  that,  too 

Mr  LAUSCHE  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  it.  too 

Mr  COOPER     Exactly. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  While  others  may  dis- 
agree with  me  It  IS  my  opinion  that  im- 
der  the  Constitution  we  cannot  give  aid 
to  schools  of  a  parochial  character. 

Mr   COOPER     That  is  my  Judgment 

Mr  LAUSCHE  As  long  as  we  cannot 
do  that  we  otight  not  to  rub  salt  into 
the  wound  of  those  who  feel  that  they 
bus  hi  to  Ket  something  too  by  coimting 
then  pupils  in  the  number  to  t)e  sup- 
ported by  the  bill  when  their  pupils  get 
no  benefit  from  the  bi'.l  whatever  I 
w  uuld  merely  add  that  as  another  reason 
why  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  ought  to  be  supp>orted 

Mr  COOPER     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr  COOPER     I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like,  fiist,  to 
state  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
that  I  have  rarely  heard  him  more  elo- 
quent or  more  convincing  than  he  was 
today  I  felt  gratified  and  honored  to 
be  able  to  join  with  him  in  what  is  to 
us  a  very  important  project  and  has 
been  to  him  for  many  years 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  to 
the  Senator's  view  on  the  si>ecific  role 
that  .some  of  us  like  himself  and  myself 
and  a  few  other  Senatoi-s  occupy  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  I  believe  that  we  ex- 
ercise commendable  independent  Judg- 
ment and  we  bear  great  responsibility. 


Especially  is  that  true  with  respect  to 
measures  important  in  the  eyes  of  our 
colleagues  of  the  majority  and  m  the 
eye.*-  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  so  again.  1 
believe  that  m  doing  what  Senator  Coop- 
er and  I  have  done,  and  what  i  tried 
to  do  last  year  in  respect  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  as  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  to  do  in  other  bills,  we  have  shown 
that  we  are  hard-headed  That  is  some- 
thing which  is  very  essential  Thi.*  is 
often  very  confusing,  especially  for  those 
who  consider  themselves  lit)erals 

In  my  view,  Senator  Cooper  has  de- 
fined the  situation  most  eloquently  A 
liberal  is  a  man  who  is  hardheaded,  who 
does  not  wish  to  invalidate  his  own  for- 
ward-looking programs  by  rr.aking  them 
co^t  more  than  they  should,  or  be  lesf. 
well  a-dministered  than  they  should  be 
or  in  any  way  be  wasteful,  result  in  ad- 
vantages for  States  and  municipalities 
or  for  people  who  do  not  need  them 
That  IS  what  Senator  Cooper  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  today  I  hop>e  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  consider  our 
efforts  in  that  light,  and  that  our  col- 
league." in  the  majority  will  consider 
them  m  that  light,  in  our  trying  to  carry 
out  what  I  deeply  feel  is  our  true  and 
most  constructive  function  in  this  area 

\\y  COOPER  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  in  my  closing  remarks  I  did.  in  a 
sense,  go  beyond  the  argument  on  the 
amendment  I  am  glad  I  did  I  am  glad 
my  colleague  from  New  York  has  fol- 
lowed that  up  I  depart  from  the  jub- 
ject  we  are  discussing  and  submit  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  since 
the  begirming  of  this  session  as  to  what 
the  role  of  the  Republicans  is  to  be 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opimon  on  thi.«^  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
what  our  role  is 

It  yrow*^  out  of  deep-seated  convic- 
tions AW  of  us  represent  different  areas 
of  the  country  We  have  had  different 
experiences  We  have  different  philo- 
sophical viewpoint."!  about  the  Govern- 
ment     We  cannot  escape  those  things 

There  are  differences  on  our  side  I 
mav  .say  that  they  show  up  clearly  I 
do  not  think  that  is  any  criticism  I  am 
glad  that  they  are  there  and  that  they 
show  up  clearly  I  believe  that  there  are 
differences  on  the  other  side,  too.  but 
they  do  not  show  up  so  clearly,  and  our 
colleasues  on  the  other  side  always  get 
together  on  a  final  vote 

Of  course  I  have  heard  a  t;reat  deal 
said  about  a  coalition  I  know  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fonnal  coalition  My 
own  judgment  is  that  on  certain  issues 
there  are  Senators  on  this  side  who  feel 
as  other  Senators  on  the  other  side  feel 
particularly  those  from  the  South  be- 
cause their  convictions  and  beliefs  go 
that  way. 

However,  there  are  some  of  u.s  over 
here  who  have  our  beliefs  and  our  con- 
victions and  our  experiences,  who  have 
many  times  voted  for  bills  which  have 
been  presented  on  the  other  side  by  the 
administration  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause we  have  believed  in  those  pro- 
grams At  times  we  have  to  go  up 
against  the  arguments  that  are  made 
against  us  here  because  we  supix)rt  those 
bills. 
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I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwatir]  has  entered  the  Cham- 
ber while  we  were  talking,  and  while 
we  have  politics  in  mind.  I  will  speak 
of  him.  We  know  his  position  on  issues 
throughout  the  country 

We  understand  the  great  support 
which  the  Senator  has.  We  know  how 
sincere  he  is  In  his  convictlorxs  But 
some  of  us  do  not  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor as  a  matter  of  principle  and  convic- 
tion bec£iuse,  as  I  see  it.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  does  not  provide  any  way 
for  solving  some  of  the  problem.s  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  such  as  civil 
rights,  unemployment,  and  the  like  But 
that  is  beyond  the  point,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  a  political  debate  with 
the  Senator. 

What  is  our  role'!'  I  think  our  role  is 
to  examine  the  proposals  which  are  made 
by  the  other  side  and  to  bring  them  into 
debate  and  before  public  view,  even  if 
we  support  the  basic  principle. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  increas- 
ingly disappointed  by  this  administra- 
tion. I  had  hoped  that  it  would  maintain 
the  fine  idealism  which  was  expressed 
in  the  messages  of  the  President  I  do 
not  say  that  that  idealism  L';  not  main- 
tained in  every  respect. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  the  kind 
of  proposals  today  in  which  it  always 
seems  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  our  great 
liberal  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  to  provide  larger  expenaitures  of 
money,  and  the  distribution  of  that 
money  among  tlie  States  and  the  people 
of  the  States.  It  makes  it  ver>-  difficult 
for  us. 

In  closing.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr 
MoRSK],  who  has  been  a  friend  through- 
out the  years,  that  he  gave  us  a  chance 
to  be  heard  in  his  committee.  We  ap- 
preciate that.  We  understand  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions  We  salute  him 
But  we  do  not  salute  the  kind  of  metliod.'; 
which,  it  seems  to  us.  are  t)eing  increas- 
ingly followed  by  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  even  our  liberal  friend.s 

Mr.  MORSE-  Mr.  President,  I  wu^h  to 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  the  di.-- 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky; but,  before  doing  so,  I  desire  that 
the  Record  show  my  everlasting  grati- 
tude toward  them  and  my  admiration 
for  them  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  relation  to  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  which  the  Senate  us  now  con- 
sidering. Except  for  this  difference,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  worked  as  a  team  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  seeks  to  place 
for  the  first  time  on  our  statute  books  a 
les;al  principle  authorizing  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

The  enactment  of  such  legrlslation  has 
been  the  objective  of  all  three  of  u.s 
The  amendment  they  are  now  oCferinft 
is  not,  and  never  was.  offered  with  the 
intent  of  crippling  the  measure.  It:  ls 
a  good-faith  amendment,  and  I  have 
greatly  appreciated  their  honest  and 
sincere  effort  to  make  what  they  regard 
as  an  improvement  in  the  committee 
bill.     We  simply  differ  over  its  merits. 


Not  only  weie  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
invited  by  the  committee  to  testify  at 
the  time  formal  hearings  were  held,  but 
I  insisted  that  they  also  be  invited — of 
course,  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion—to sit  with  us  in  executive  ses.«;ion 
when  the  matter  of  the  formula  was 
under  discussion  to  con.'^ider  again  our 
varyincr  views  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter  All  of  u^  profited 
from  that  discussion.  It  resulted  in  a 
reconsideration  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
and  subsequently  to  a  revision  in  the 
committee  formula. 

When  the  discussion  was  over,  we 
voted  on  the  two  formulas.  The  Record 
should  show  that  Senators  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  table  voted  for  the 
formula  which  Is  in  the  bill  I  have  the 
honor  of  advancing  as  Its  floor  leader, 
and  the  Republicans  voted  for  the 
Cooper-Javius  amendment. 

Of  course.  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  table  who  voted  for  the  com- 
mittee formula  will  vote  for  the  bill 
That  is  not  true  of  all  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  table  Somp  who 
voted  for  the  Cooper-JaviLs  formula  will 
not.  in  any  event,  vote  for  the  bill,  even 
thouch  the  Cooper-Javits  formula  should 
be  added  to  the  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  not  be  added  to  the  bill  I  think  it 
would  do  great  dama^ie  to  the  bill  and  to 
the  whole  proj^ram  of  P>deral  aid  to 
education,  for  reasons  I  shall  now  set 
forth. 

There  was  raised  again  in  some  of  the 
colloquies  today  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Cooper- Javiis  amend- 
ment— although  the  particular  subject 
matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment — the  old  fear 
argument  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
wrll  lead  to  Federal  domination  of  edu- 
cation. On  February  24.  1859,  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan  submitted  to  Con- 
i::e.s.s  his  veto  of  the  Morrill  Act.  It  is 
interestmg  to  note  that  in  1859  the  same 
old  argumentative  bromide,  as  I  would 
refer  to  it,  wa.s  a.s<'d  by  President  Bu- 
chanan. But  a  later  Congress  responded 
by  passing  the  measure  again.  It  wa.^ 
Signed  by  President  Lincoln  and  so  there 
went  on  the  law  books  the  Morrill  Act. 
by  which  the  land -grant  colleges  of  the 
Nation  have  functioned  ever  since 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  m  debate 
and  in  the  hearings,  there  is  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  ha.s  ever  led  to  any  control  or 
domination  of  our  colleges. 

Also,  we  are  now  giving  substantial 
support  to  about  one-third  of  the  school 
children  of  the  NatK)n  and  have  been 
ever  since  1950.  under  b<;)th  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815.  totaling,  in 
round  figures,  since  1950.  $2  billion. 
That  IS  a  further  proof  that  the  old 
argument  that  such  aid  will  lead  to 
Federal  control  of  education  is  really  an 
appeal  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
American  people,  not  an  appeal  to  fact. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  many  other 
programs  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  simply  say,  in  closing  this  argument. 
and  for  the  fii-st  time  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mention  it  on  the  floor,  that  if  Con- 
gress can  give  aid  to  all  the  colleges  and 
their  students  who  have  been  receiving  it 


for  decades,  and  if  Cont-res.s  can  give 
financial  aid  to  one-third  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, without  any  evidence  that  such  aid 
has  ever  led  to  F'fKleral  control  and 
dominati  >n  then  let  us  stop  being 
frightened  Let  us  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  .school  children  of  the  country  by 
pa.<«;ing  this  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

I  now  turn  to  some  brief  comments  on 
the  Cooper-Javits  amendment  The 
Cooper-JaviUs  amendment  is  ba-sed  on 
average  daily  attei^dancc  In  the  course 
of  their  argument  mv  v^ry  dear  friends 
from  Np'v  York  and  Kentucky  have  re- 
ferred to  the  position  taken  by  tJie  iatc 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr 
Taft.  in  1947  and  1949  I  point  out 
that  the  Taft  bill  of  1947,  and  the 
Thomai  bill  of  1949,  of  which  Bob  Taft 
ai.so  was  a  leading  spon.-'or,  and  which  I 
co.spon.sorpd  with,  him,  tngfther  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  ' .  was  not  based  upon  the 
average  dally  attendance  It  was  based 
upon  the  total  school  age  population  in 
the  States. 

I  wish  to  make  this  fact  very  clear, 
becau.se  there  may  be  a  fal.s*-  a.s.sumptlon 
in  the  minds  of  .some  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Cooprr-Javlts  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  what  has  t>een  re- 
ferred to  in  this  debate  a.s  the  Taft  bills 
of  1947  and  1949  More  accurately,  the 
measures  should  be  referred  to  as  the 
Taft  bill  of  1947  and  the  Thomas  bill  of 
1949  Those  bills  were  not  based  upon 
average  daily  attendance:  they  werf 
based  upon  the  total  school  age  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  ju^t 
as  the  bill  I  am  presenting  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  just  as  the  bill,  S  8,  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year,  were  baM.d  upon 
total  school  age  population. 

It  is  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  who  are 
varying  from  the  established  policy  of 
the  Senate.  Do  not  forget  that  In  1947. 
1949,  and  1960  the  S.  nate  passed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bills  which  were 
based  upon  formulas  which  included  the 
total  school  age  population  between  the 
a«es  of  5  and  17  in  the  States. 

Withojut  taking  the  tim"  to  read  all  of 
it,  I  should  hke  to  document  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made  by  referring  Sena- 
tors for  a  moment  to  a  Senate  committee 
report  dated  July  3,  1947  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
f>oint  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
zus  follows 

Sfnatx  Report   No    425    ROth  CriNCRrfw     1st 
Skssion — Educationai      Fii*Ai«f-«     Act     or 

1947 

(By    Mr     Aiken,    from     ti.o    rnrTimlttee    on 
Labor  and  Public  WelJare) 

The  Commltte*  on  L^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  referred  Die  bUl  (8  4721 
to  authorize  the  approprlaiiun  of  fund*  to 
assist  the  States  and  Terrllorlea  In  ananclag 
a  minimum  foundation  education  program  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
in  reducing  the  Inequalities  of  edxif-atlonal 
opportunities  through  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes,  having  consid- 
ered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon,  with 
an  amendment,  and  recoinineiid  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 


The  amendment  made  by  the  committee 
wns  as  follows 

Strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Edu- 
cation Finance  Act  of  1»47". 

Sec  2  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision. 
or  control  over,  or  to  prescribe  any  require- 
ments with  respect  to  any  school,  or  any 
State  educational  Institution  or  agency,  with 
respect  to  which  any  funds  have  been  or 
may  be  made  available  or  expended  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  nor  shall  any  term  or  condition 
of  any  agreement  or  any  other  action  taken 
under  this  Act.  whether  by  agreement  or 
otherwise,  relating  to  any  contribution  made 
under  tlUs  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  school. 
or  any  State  educationai  Institution  or 
agency,  or  any  limitation  or  provision  In  any 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
seek  to  control  In  any  manner,  or  prescribe 
requirements  with  respect  to,  or  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  direct,  supervise,  or 
control  In  any  majiner.  or  prescribe  any  re- 
quiremeut«  with  respect  to,  the  administra- 
tion, the  personnel,  the  curriculum,  the  In- 
struction, the  methods  of  Instruction,  or  the 
materials  of  instruction,  nor  shall  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  be  Interpreted  or  construed 
to  Imply  or  require  any  change  In  any  State 
constitution  prerequisite  to  any  State  shar- 
ing the  benefits  of  U\ls  Act 

APmOPEIATION     AfTH<3«Ii»0 

•  Sec  3  For  the  ptirpoee  of  more  nearly 
equalising  public  elementary-school  and 
public  seconrtary -school  opportunlUee  among 
and  within  the  States,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  hscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1949.  and  lor  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  as  hereln- 
ifter  provided 

■•  AFfKJrrlON  M  ENT 

"Sec  4  Ninety-eight  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  .section  3  of  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  excluding  those  enumer- 
ated m  paragraph  <0)  of  this  section.  In  the 
following  manner: 

"(At  Multiply  (a)  the  number  of  children 
from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Inclusive. 
In  each  State,  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce.  for  the  third  calendar 
year  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  ends 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
made  by  (bl  M5 

"(B)  Multiply  (a)  the  average  of  the  an- 
nual Income  payments  for  each  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, f c  -  the  third  fourth,  fifth  sixth,  and 
seventh  calendar  years  next  preceding  the 
year  In  which  ends  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  by  (b)  1  per 
centiun. 

"(C)  Subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
allotment  for  any  SUite  shall  be  (a)  the 
amount.  If  any.  by  which  the  amount  cal- 
culated under  paragraph  (A)  exceeds  the 
amount  calculated  under  paragraph  (B) 
with  restject  to  such  State,  or  (b)  %b  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  in  such 
State  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Inclusive,  as  determined  xmder  paragraph 
(A) .  whichever  Is  greater 

"(D)  Determine  the  t)ercentage  ratio  of 
(a)  the  amount  spent  In  each  State  from 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  local  sources 
for  current  expenditures  for  public  elemen- 
tary-school and  public  secondary -school  edu- 
cation for  ttie  third  fiscal  year  next  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation 
Is  made,  to  (b)  the  average  of  the  annual 
income  paymenU  for  each  State,  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (B)  of  this  section. 
When  the  percentage  ratio  thus  determined 


for  any  State  is  less  than  3.5.  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  allotment  to  such  State,  as 
computed  under  paragraph  (C).  shall  be  pro- 
f>ortlonately  reduced 

"lE)  Determine  the  percentage  ratio  of 
(a I  current  expenditures  In  each  State  from 
re\enues  derived  from  State  or  local  sources 
for  public  elementary-school  and  public 
secondary-school  education  for  the  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made  a*  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  the 
State  for  such  purpose,  to  (bi  the  a\erace  ol 
the  annual  income  payments  for  each  Stale. 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of  C'oni- 
merce,  for  the  three  most  recent  calendar 
years  for  which  annual  Income  data  are  a\  ar- 
able. When  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1952.  the  percentage  rutin  thus 
determined  for  any  State  Is  less  than  2  0 
such  State  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursaant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  for  such.  fisciU  year,  un- 
less the  estimated  current  expei.ditures 
under  clause  (ai  of  this  par.igraph  is  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  $120  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  pupils  In  average 
dally  attendance  for  such  fiscal  year  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  refxjrts  submitted  by 
the  State  for  such  purjx^se  Any  State  thus 
determined  to  be  ineilglble  shall  remain  in- 
eligible until  such  time  as  revised  estimates, 
determined  as  provided  under  this  paragraph, 
produce  a  percentage  ratio  equal  to  or  gn^ater 
than  2  0,  or  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater 
than  $120  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
ptiplls  In  average  daily  attendance 

"(F)  In  the  event  98  per  centum  of  the 
ftinds  appropriated  for  any  fisca!  year  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  is  insufficient 
to  p«y  to  all  eligible  States  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  allotment  to  each  such  St.ate 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  the  amount  to  !>e 
paid  to  each  eligible  State  shall  bear  the  .same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  Fe<lerRl  allotment 
to  each  such  State  as  98  per  centum  of  such 
appropriation  bears  to  the  sum  of  'he  Fed- 
eral allotments  to  all  eligible  Slates 

"(O)  From  2  i>er  centum  of  the  Jiinds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  t<:i  .Masks. 
Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rico  Ameri- 
can .Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Oiitun 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  elementary  and  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  upon  the  basis  of  Joint 
agreements  made  with  their  respective  State 
educationai  authorities. 

"CttTinCATION    AND    PATMENT 

"Sec.  5.  The  United  States  CommUsioiicr 
of  Education  shall  certify  for  e:ich  fthcal  year 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  under  this  Act  to 
each  Stale  that  has  qualified  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  shall,  through  the  fiscal  service  of  the 
Treasury  L>epartment  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accountinp  Office, 
pay  to  the  treasurer  or  corresponding  officiai 
of  such  State  the  amount  certified  for  such 
fiscal  year  In  four  equal  installments,  as  siKm 
after  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  as  may  be 
feasible,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  winch  appropriations  made 
under  the  authorization  of  this  Act  are 
available.  Such  treasurer  or  corresp(.jid;ng 
official  shall  pay  out  such  fund-s  only  on 
the  requisition  of  the  State  eduoaiiunal  au- 
thority. 

"availability  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  6.  In  order  more  nearly  to  equalir.e 
edvicatlonal  opportunities,  the  fund.i  paid  X-o 
a  State  from  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
disbursement  by  the  State  educAtloiial  au- 
thority, either  directly  or  throtigh  p&>-ments 
to  local  public-school  Jurisdictions  or  ulher 
State  public-education  agencies,  for  any  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary   school   purposes    for    which    educa- 


tional revenues  derived  from  State  or  local 
sources  may  legally  and  constitutionally  be 
expended  in  such  State. 

"state  acckptance  provtstons 
"Sec   7.    (A)    In  order  to  qualify  for  receiv- 
ing   funds    appropriated    vmder    this    Act    a 
State — 

"(1)  through  its  legislature,  shall  (a)  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  provide 
for  the  administration  of  funds  to  be  re- 
ceived, (b)  provide  that  the  State  treasurer 
or  correspcndlng  officiai  In  the  State  shall 
receive  the  funds  paid  to  that  State  under 
this  Act  and  shall  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  November 
of  each  year,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  detailed  statement  of  the  amotmt 
so  received  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
of  Its  dl.  bursement:  (c)  provide  that  its 
S*-ite  educational  authority  shall  represent 
the  State  In  the  administration  of  funds 
received:  (di  provide  for  an  annual  audit, 
and  for  the  submission  of  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Commissioner,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  received  under  this  Act  and  for  % 
syst»m  of  reports  from  local  public-school 
Juri?dictlons  and  other  State  public-educa- 
tion agencies  to  the  State  educationai  au- 
th'>rity.  (e>  provide  that  the  State  educa- 
tional authority  shall  make  reports  to  the 
Commlstoher  with  respect  to  the  projn-ees  of 
eciucation.  on  forms  to  be  provided  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  reports  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  lor  such  revisions  of  this 
Act  as  in  his  Judgment  the  Congress  should 
consider,  with  particular  reference  to  recom- 
mendation- arising  from  changing  condi- 
tions in  our  national  economy:  (f)  provide 
that  the  funds  paid  to  any  State  from  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  only  to  those 
local  public-school  Jurisdictions  or  other 
State  public-education  aftencies  that,  from 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  local  sources, 
pay  average  monthly  salaries  to  their  teach- 
ers not  less  than  the  average  monthly  sal- 
aries paid  as  of  February  I,  1947.  or  the 
nearest  prior  date  when  school  was  in  ses- 
sion; (g)  In  States  where  sejjarate  public 
schools  are  maintained  for  minority  races, 
pro\ide  for  a  Just  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  such  funds  tr.  public  schoUs  main- 
tiiined  for  minority  races  without  reduction 
of  the  proportion  of  revenues,  deiived  fron. 
State  or  locaJ  sources,  p\f)ended  f  r  edura- 
tlonal  purpKJses  during  t.he  fiscal  year  ended 
In  1947  for  public  elementary-school  and 
public  secondary -school  education  of  minor- 
ity races:  Prov.ded.  That,  until  the  end  of 
ihv  fiscal  year  in  which  occurs  tl',e  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  regular  session  of  t.\e  letris- 
lature  of  any  State,  which  convei.es  a!ier 
the  enactment  of  this  .Act,  or  until  such 
legi.'-lature  takes  the  action  required  under 
this  section  to  qualify  for  receiving  funds 
whichever  first  occurs,  such  State  siial!  be 
deenied  to  qualify  for  receiving  such  fund."; 
If  the  chief  executive  of  such  State  takers  the 
action  required  under  ihii  section  to  so 
qualify: 

"(2)  through  Its  legislature,  shall  provide 
that  the  .State  educational  authority  shall 
formulate  and  effectuate,  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1951,  a  plan 
for  the  apportionment  of  amownts  paid  to 
such  State  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  which  (a)  there  will  be  avail- 
able from  all  sources  to  each  local  publlc- 
schcx)l  Jurisdiction  or  other  State  public- 
education  agency,  for  current  ex!->endltures 
for  public  elementary-school  and  public  sec- 
ondary-school education,  an  amount  jjer 
pupil  in  average  dally  attendance  at  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  within 
such  local  public-school  Jurisdiction,  or  un- 
clf'r  tlie  jurisdiction  of  such  State  public- 
education  agency,  not  less  than  $50  or.  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amount  to  be 
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paid  t.o  a  State  is  less  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tjaragraph  iFi  of  section  4  than  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  itllotment  to  such 
State,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $50  as  98  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  3  bears  to  the  sum  of  all  Federal  al- 
lotments under  section  4:  and  ibi  In  States 
where  separate  schools  are  maintained  for 
minoriry  races,  there  will  be  available  from 
all  sources  to  each  local  piiblic-school  juris- 
diction or  other  State  public-education  agen- 
cy for  current  expenditures  for  the  schools 
mamtalned  within  such  local  public-school 
Jurisdiction,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
o-Jier  State  public-education  agency,  for 
such  races  an  amount  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  such  schools  not  less 
than  the  amount  per  pupil  required  under 
clause  1  a  I  t<j  be  made  available  with  respect 
to  ail  schools  withm  such  local  public-school 
jurisdiction  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
other    State    public-education    agency. 

'(3  1  shall  transmit  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational authority  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  notice  of  acceptance 
and  certified  copies  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments and  the  regulations  that  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  State  educational  authority  in 
connection  with  such  funds  Any  amend- 
ment of  such  enactments  and  revisions  of 
regulations  shall  in  like  manner  be  trans- 
mitted  to   said   Commissioner 

iBi  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  only  to 
th''Se  States  which,  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  have  provided  from  revenues 
derived  from  State  sources  for  all  public 
elementary-school  and  public  secondary- 
school  purposes  an  amovint  equivalent  to  at 
le'ast  one  of  the  following:  (1)  The  total 
amount  actually  spent  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  'n  the  fiscal  year  ended  in 
1947.  or  I  2  I  the  amount  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  actually  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses from  such  sources  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in    1947 

RIGHT  or   APPEAL 

Sec    8    In  the  event  a  State  educational 

authority  ls  dis  .atisfied  with  any  action  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion uken  with  re.'-pect  to  such  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  with  his  failure  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  such  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  such  authority  shall  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Comml.ssloner  to 
change  the  action  he  has  taken  or  to  take 
the  action  he  has  failed  to  take,  and  to 
present  to  him  In  support  of  such  appeal 
such  statements  and  other  evidence  as  such 
authority  may  deem  appropriate  If  the 
action  taken  by  the  Commissioner  on  such 
appeal  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  State  edu- 
cational authority,  or  if  he  falls  to  act  there- 
on within  ninety  days  after  he  receives  such 
appeal,  such  authority  shall  have  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  district  In  which  any  part  of  such 
State  is  located  The  court  shall  receive  in 
evidence  a  copy  of  the  statem.ents  and  other 
evidence  presented  by  the  Stat€  educational 
authority  to  the  Commissioner,  and  such 
further  evidence  as  the  court  in  Its  discre- 
tion deems  proper:  and  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  such  judgment  as  the  facts  and 
the  law  may  require. 

I  "definitions 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(A)  The  term  State  shall  Include  the 
Eeveral  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ala.ska.  and  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

"(Bi  The  term  legislature'  means  the 
Sti\te  lt  Territorial  legislature  or  other  com- 
parable body,  except  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  it  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  American  Samoa  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  it  shall  mean  the  Governor. 


"(C)  The  term  minority  race'  shall  mean 
any  race  or  racial  group  that  constitutes  a 
minority  of  the  population  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

"(D)  A  just  and  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  maintained  for 
minority  races  in  a  State  which  maintains 
by  law  separate  public  schools  for  minority 
races,  means  any  plan  of  distribution  which 
results  in  the  expenditure,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  minority  race  of  a  proportion  of  said 
funds  not  less  than  the  proportion  that  such 
minority  race  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  that  State. 

■(E)  The  term  State  educational  author- 
ity' means,  as  the  State  legislature  may  de- 
termine, ( 1 )  the  chief  State  school  officer 
(such  as  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  commissioner  of  education,  or 
similar  officer),  or  (2)  a  board  of  education 
controlling  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion; except  that  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia It  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  In  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  it  shall  mean  the  Governor 
"(Pi  The  term  current  expenditure'  does 
not  include  expenditures  for  interest,  debt 
service,  and  capital  outlay. 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec  10  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
application  thereof  to  any  State,  person,  or 
circvimstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  States,  persons,  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Your  committee  has  thoroughly  studied 
several  prop>o8als  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  -ommittee  held  hearings  for  10 
days,  and  received  the  testimony  of  over  100 
individuals  and   organizations 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  establish  a  policy 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education  was 
not  at  issue  before  the  committee.  Prom 
the  beginning,  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  education  through  various  types 
of  grants-in-aid.  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  education  Is  not  new.  The  considera- 
tions of  the  committee  had  to  do  chiefly  with 
problems  of  how  to  achieve  this  end. 

Extensive  hearings  on  Federal  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  A  re- 
port of  that  committee,  recommending  the 
enactment  of  S.  181  '.  outlines  arguments 
in  support  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  These 
arguments  have  been  resubstantiated  fully 
by  abundant  and  convincing  evidence  exam- 
ined by  your  committee.  Such  new  evidence 
as  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
present  committee  has  served  only  to  under- 
score the  cqncluslons  of  the  earlier  report. 
In  recent  months,  as  a  result  of  economic 
adjustments  following  World  War  II,  the 
critical  Inadequacy  of  the  financial  structure 
supporting  American  school  systems  has  been 
accentuated 

At  no  time  has  there  been  greater  public 
attention  to  the  problems  of  extending  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  facts  are  now 
legend,  the  arguments  patent.  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  the  Federal  Government  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  all 
American  children  and  youth  have  an  op- 
portunity for  a  defensible  minimum  of  edu- 
cation. 

THE  BASIS  FOR  A  FEDERAL  FOLICY 

The  primary  obligation  to  educate  chil- 
dren under  our  constitutional  system  falls 
on  the  States  and  local  communities,  con- 
trol being  in  the  State.  The  publloschool 
systems  in  the  United  SUtes  operate  under 
State  law  and  receive  their  primary  support 
through  provision  made  by  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions. 
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Thr  national  interest 

In  our  Federal  form  of  government,  the 
youth  of  ovir  country  are  not  only  citizens 
of  the  States  In  which  they  reside,  but  also 
citizens  of  the  entire  Nation.  There  Is  a 
free  movement  of  population  and  commerce 
among  the  States  Each  State  Is  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  the  others  Due  to 
Increased  population  mobility,  moreover,  fu- 
ture citizens  of  areas  In  which  there  Is  the 
greatest  concentration  of  wealth  are  now 
being  educated  or  neglected  in  the  less-privl- 
leged  areas.  No  State  is  Immune  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Ignorance. 

We  are  a  great  and  wealthy  Nation.  The 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  levy 
taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
and,  under  that  constitutional  authority, 
has  the  right  to  dispense  money  to  the  States 
for  purposes  not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  United  States  to  control  or 
regulate. 

Not  only  are  some  of  the  States  relatively 
poor,  but  States  In  general  have  a  limited 
power  of  taxation  Though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's powers  of  taxation  are  not  un- 
limited. Us  revenue  resotirces  have  Increased 
at  a  much  greater  rale  than  have  the  sources 
of  revenue  within  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  upon  which  the  costs  of  public 
education  must  depend 

Apart  from  the  general  humanitarian  in- 
terest of  establishing  a  floor  under  educa- 
tional expenditures,  equality  of  opportunity 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  entire  Republic  No 
child  can  begin  to  have  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity unless  he  has  In  his  youth,  above  all. 
effective  schooling  It  Is  the  concern  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  see  that  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  translated  Into  reality. 

Citizenship  and  education 

Democracy  cannot  function,  nor  can  Vit 
carry  its  heavy  International  responsibilities, 
unless  all  citizens  obtain  the  basic  education 
to  permit  Intelligent  and  informed  participa- 
tion In  the  work  and  life  of  the  Nation.  Our 
children  are  facing  today  a  tremendously 
complex  world  There  are  serious  economic 
problems  and  social  problems  requiring  Intel- 
ligent solution,  there  is  International  unrest: 
and  there  are  many  other  problems  which,  to 
be  properly  met,  require  the  beet  training  and 
education  our  children  can  possibly  be  given. 
It  Is  evident  that  millions  of  them  are  not 
getting  this  now. 

Education   and    the  preservation  of 
democracy 

We  cannot  preserve  the  Republic  at  all 
unless  the  people  are  taught  to  read  and  to 
think  so  that  they  can  understand  its  basic 
principles  and  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  current  problems.  No  man  can 
be  free  who  does  not  understand  the  oppor- 
tunities which  He  before  him.  No  man  can 
have  equality  of  opportunity  if  he  has  not 
the  knowledge  to  understand  how  to  use 
the  rights  which  may  be  conferred  upon 
him  In  theory 

The  most  precious  asset  this  Nation,  or  any 
nation,  has  is  its  children.  To  corvserve  and 
develop  this  human  resource  Is  the  best  In- 
surance we  can  have  for  the  future  great- 
ness and  security  of  our  Nation.  Not  only 
Is  education  essential  to  economic  welfare, 
but  it  Is  the  major  defense  of  liberty  against 
totalitarianism 

THX    NKED    FOB    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  dimensions  of  the  educational  crisis 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  Vast  numbers  of  American  children  are 
receiving  a  substandard  education  or  no  edu- 
cation at  all:  (a)  In  the  present  school  year. 
1946-47,  at  least  2  million  children  are  suf- 
fering a  major  impairment  In  their  schooling 
because  of  poorly  prepared  teachers.  One 
teacher  In  eight  In  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Is  serving  on  an  emer- 
gency or  substandard  certificate. 
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(b)  Because  no  qualified  teachers  could 
be  fouiKl  thousands  of  children  have  been 
closed  out  of  schools  or  classes:  other  thou- 
sands are  attending  part-time  schools. 

(CI  More  than  a  million  school  children 
are  in  schools  In  which  annual  current  ex- 
penditures of  all  types  such  as  adminis- 
trative expenses,  teachers'  salaries,  teaching 
stippllM.  transportation,  health  service,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  school  build- 
ings are  less  than  $500  per  classroom 

(d)  According  to  United  States  censvi.? 
estimates  for  the  year  1945  more  than  4.- 
000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  l*?, 
inclusive,    attend    no   school    whatever. 

(e)  The  present  lack  of  opportunity  is 
Hu  enlargement  on  long-time  educational 
Inadequacies  which  resulted  (1>  In  the 
Federal  census  reporting  In  1940  that  10- 
OoO.OOO  American  adults  had  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling,  and  (2)  In  World  War  II 
8  percent  of  the  young  men  examined  by 
the  Selective  Service  being  rejected  for  edu- 
cational deficiencies 

2  School  systems  are  unable  to  compete 
with  other  occupatlon.s  for  competent  and 
trained  personnel  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds — During  the  w.ar  period  teachers  in 
unusually  large  numbers  left  the  profession 
for  better-paying  opportunities  in  nonteach- 
Ing  employment.  At  least  S50.000  qualified 
teachers  left  during  the  years  from  1941  to 
1945.  many  never  to  return  This  exodus 
largely  caused  by  low  pay  was  in  turn  due 
to  InsufBclent  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  pressure  of  higher  living  costs 
and  the  turnover  In  employment  school 
systems  have  raised  salaries  The  States 
have  Increased  their  financial  aid  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  only  two  States  have  been  able 
to  enact  a  t3.400-mlnimum -salary  law  for 
new  teachers  Mo.st  States  stll]  have  legal 
mlnlmums  below  $2,000  annually  even  for 
t<«acher8  with  4  years  of  college  i>rep»ratlon: 
one-third  have  prescribed  no  official  mini- 
mum salary 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1946- 
47  careful  estimates  indicated  that  nearly 
54  percent  of  the  teachers  In  public  schools 
were  to  be  paid  less  than  $2,000  for  the  year: 
16  percent  had  been  promised  salaries  of  less 
than  $1,200 

Salaries  In  teaching  are  so  unattractive 
that  an  unprecedentedly  small  number  of 
college  students  are  preparing  for  teaching 
Although  enrollments  in  all  colleges  have 
t>een  swelled  by  GI's  and  those  whose  educa- 
tion was  delayed  by  the  war  teachers  col- 
leges have  not  grown  in  size  comparable  to 
other  types  of  Institutions  Of  those  en- 
rolled In  teachers  colleges  In  1941,  nearly 
90  percent  took  courses  leading  to  employ- 
ment In  teaching:  In  1946  47  only  67  percent 
of  teacher -college  enrollments  were  In 
teacher-preparatory  courses 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  amounts  of 
money  allotted  to  school  supplies,  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  school  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  have 
reached  a  critically  low  point.  Materials  and 
labor  have  doubled  the  cost  of  building  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  The  condition 
of  physical  equipment  and  facilities  has 
fallen  below  1941  and  the  outlook  for  funds 
to  meet  these  conditions  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  promised  higher  salary  schedules. 
Is   not  encouraging 

3.  Educational  inequalities  are  prevalent: 
In  1939  40  the  best  financed  school  systems 
spent  $6,000  or  more  per  classroom  and  the 
poorest  financed  systems  less  than  $1(X)  per 
classroom,  a  variation  of  60  to  1  Checks 
upon  the  current  sltuaUon  indicate  that  the 
differences  are  today  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Comparable  variations  In  expenditures  for 
education  exist  within  most  of  the  States. 

4.  Educational  inequalities  are  primarily 
due  to  Inequalities  in  the  financial  resources 
of  school  dtstrlrts  and  States  to  support 
schools:   There    Is    a   wide    variation    In    the 


wealth  and  income  of  different  States  and 
school  districts.  TTi*?  income  per  capita 
ranges  from  $556  in  Missis-sippi  to  $1,595  In 
New  York  for  the  year  1945.  a  difference  of 
3  to  1  In  the  average  wealth  of  the  people 
The  differences  between  school  districts  In 
the  same  State  are  even  wider  By  and  large. 
It  Is  In  States  and  localities  where  Income 
Is  lowest  that  least  adequate  educational 
services  are  provided.  That  is  to  say.  in 
many  school  districts  the  failure  In  educa- 
tion is  primarily  due  to  the  relative  poverty 
of  the  locality  or  the  State  In  which  it  lies. 
In  such  districts  a  satisfactory  level  of  ex- 
penditure for  schools  Is  not  possible  with 
available  or  p>otentlally  available  State  and 
local  tax  resources  Only  through  Federrd 
assistance  can  all  States  raise  the  level  of 
service  in  substandard  areas  While  money 
Is  not  the  only  requirement  of  a  good  .'chool 
system.  It  is  certainly  an  essential  one. 

It  Is  without  a  doubt  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  at  least  a  minimum 
defensible  expenditure  in  those  areas  which 
are  not  able  to  maintain  such  a  mlnlmvim 
otherwise. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BILL  AS  AMENDED 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  satisfy  three 
principles  which  the  committee  considers 
fundamental 

1.  Preservation  of  State  and  local  control: 
The  administration  of  education  and  the 
control  of  school  systems  must  be  left  com- 
pletely In  the  hands  of  organizational  units 
within  the  States.  The  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  States  are  clearly  established  in  the 
bill,  the  upportionment  of  funds  is  based 
u]x>n  an  objective  formula,  and  no  discre- 
tionary power  to  determine  amount  of  funds 
available  to  any  State  rests  with  any  Federal 
official  or  agency.  The  amount  of  Federal 
a&sistance  is  such  as  merely  to  supplement 
the  revenues  of  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems, and  Is  thus  not  sufficient  to  approach 
Federal  assumption  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tional programs.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ainauuts  are  sufficient  to  provide  an  essential 
strengthening  of  the  financial  base  support- 
ing such  program  such  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  the  principles  of  local 
self-government. 

2  The  principle  of  equalization :  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  through  Fed- 
eral funds  assistance  to  those  school  systems 
which,  by  virtue  of  Inadequate  State  and 
local  sources  of  revenue,  are  In  greatest  need 
of  such  asaistance  The  allotments  to  States 
are  variable,  from  $5  per  child  in  the  ablest 
States,  to  $25  or  more  per  child  in  poorer 
States.  Without  Interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  States  to  determine  their  methods  of 
financing  schools,  the  bill  requires  States  to 
distribute  Federal  funds  so  that  the  neediest 
school  districts  will  receive  a  prior  claim  to 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  appropri- 
ations. This  is  achieved  by  requiring  States 
to  develop  plans  for  guaranteeing  a  floor  of 
$50  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance 
under  expenditures  in  all  local  school  juris- 
dictions within  the  State.  The  formula  for 
apportioning  Federal  aid  provides  sufficient 
funds,  taking  Into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial abilities  of  the  States,  to  make  this  pos- 
sible without  taking  money  now  being  spent 
from  schools  In  wealthier  districts  to  raise 
low  expenditure  schools  to  this  minimum 
expenditure  level 

3.  Maintaining  reasonable  levels  of  State 
and  local  effort:  It  is  not  believed  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  supp^jrt  of  public  educa- 
tion should  be  used  to  replace  State  effort 
to  support  public  scho<jls.  Under  the  bill 
States  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal-aid  program  unless  from  their 
own  sources  they  are  expending  for  public 
elementary  and  public  secondary  education 
a  minimum  percentiige  of  their  income  or  an 
amount  equivalent  to  approximately  the  na- 
tional average  level  of  expenditure  per  pupil 
In  average  daily  attendance.     To  the  extent 


that  State  and  local  expenditures  are  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  a  State's  income  lU  Fed- 
eral allotment  is  proportionately  reduced. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL  AS  AMFNDED 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
tlirough  Federal  allotments  of  not  less  than 
$5  iper  child  of  school  age  to  any  State,  and 
sufficient  additional  amounts  to  those  States 
which,  after  making  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
vide support  for  schools,  are  still  unable  to 
produce  an  amount  necessary  to  guarantee 
a  minimum  educational  program  This 
minimum  is  defined  as  that  kind  of  school 
that  can  be  provided  by  an  average  annual 
current  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $50 
per    pupii    in    average    daily    attendance. 

Limitations  on  Federal  control 

Section  2:  Specifically  prohibits  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  from 
exercising  any  direction,  supervifcion.  or  con- 
trol over  any  school,  educational  agency,  or 
Institution  with  respect  to  this  act  This 
is  a  positive  prohibition  against  impairment 
of  local  and  State  control  over  public  ele- 
mentary and  public  secondary  education 
with  reference  to  expenditures  made  under 
the  act.  In  thL«  section  an  additional  safe- 
guard is  provided  Federal  agencies  or  offi- 
cials are  prohibited  from  attaching  "any 
term  or  condition  of  any  agreement  or  any 
other  action  taken  under  this  Act  •  '  •  or 
any  limitation  or  provision  in  any  appro- 
priation made  pursuant  to  this  Act  •   •   *." 

Appropriation  authorized 

Section  3:  Authorizes  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  an  annual  appropriatioi^of  $300,000.- 
000  beginning  with  the  fiscaH^ear  ending 
June  30,  1949 

Appointment 

Section  4:  Defines  the  method  by  which 
Federal  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  States. 
The  formula  Is  objective,  leaving  no  discre- 
tion to  any  Federal  agency  or  official  The 
basic  allotment  to  a  State  Is  either  ( 1 )  the 
excess  of  $45  per  child  over  1  percent  of  a 
5-year  average  of  annual  income  for  the 
State,  or  (2)  a  flat  amount  of  $5  per  child, 
whichever  is  greater.  Number  of  children 
in  each  State  is  the  population  from  5  to  17 
years  of  age.  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  the  third  year  next 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  computa- 
tion Is  made.  Income  pajinents  In  each 
State  is  the  average  of  annual  Income  pay- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  5  years — the  third,  fourtli. 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  next  preceding  years 
for   which   the    computation    Is   made. 

Subsection  (D)  provides  a  reduction  to 
any  State  which  is  not  spending  from  State 
and  local  revenues  at  a  percentage  rate  of  Its 
income  as  much  as  the  averi\ge  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  decade  immedi- 
ately preceding  World  War  II.  In  the  event 
a  State  eligible  for  Federal  aid  spends  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  Its  annual  income  for 
schools,  its  amount  of  Federal  aid  as  com- 
puted in  subsection  (C)  Is  proportionately 
reduced  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is 
to  discourage  any  tendency  of  Federal  funds 
to  replace  State  effort  In  support  of  public 
schools. 

Subsection  (Ei  further  discourages  any 
tendency  toward  shifting  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility from  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment It  provides  that  after  the  fourth 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  act.  a  State  to 
be  eligil)le  to  receive  any  amount  must 
spend  from  State  and  local  sources  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  2  percent 
of  its  annual  income  p>ayments  or  $120  per 
pupil  In  average  daily  attendance,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  amount. 

Subsection  (F)  provides*  for  a  pro  rata 
distribution  of  funds  to  States  in  case  the 
amount  appropriated  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  all  States. 
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In  subsection  (Q)  2  percent  of  the  funds 
t^>proprlated  are  reserved  for  apportionment 
to  the  Territories  and  outlying  possessions 
Including  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  the 
Canal  Zone.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  These  Territories  and 
outlying  possessions  are  omitted  from  the 
formula  provisions  applying  to  the  States 
for  the  reasons  that  they  represent  imique 
educational  problems  and  needs  and  com- 
parable statistical  information  is  not  appli- 
cable The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  vested  with  authority  to  ap- 
portion to  the  Territories  and  outlying  pos- 
sessions 2  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated according  to  their  respective  needs  and 
upon  the  basis  of  Joint  agreementii  m<tde 
with  their  respective  educational  authorities. 

Cer£t/:catton  and  payment 

Section  5:  Provides  for  the  certification  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  pay- 
ments in  quarterly  Installments  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  amounts  due 
each  State.  Payments  are  made  to  the 
treasurer  or  corresponding  official  o:  the 
State  to  pay  out  such  funds  only  on  the  req- 
uisition of  the  State  educational  authority. 

Availal>\lxty  of  appropriations 
Section  6  Defines  the  objects  for  which 
Federal  funds  may  be  expended  under  the 
act.  An  expenditure  in  any  given  Stfite. 
to  be  a  prop>er  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  act.  must  be  lai  for  an  elemen- 
tary- or  a  secondary-school  purpose  ibi  a 
"current"  expenditure  for  such  purp.jee.  and 
(C)  an  expenditure  for  which  non-Federal 
educational  funds  may  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally   be    expended    in    that    State 

Variations  In  State  finance  systemi;  Is 
recognized  in  the  section  Dt.sbursements 
may  be  made  directly  by  State  educational 
authorities  as  Is  done  in  some  States,  through 
local  public  school  Jurisdictions  as  is  custo- 
mary, or  through  other  State  public-educa- 
tion agencies.  Non-public-school  children 
may  in  any  State  receive  benefits  ::>f  the  act 
to  the  extent  that  expenditures  relating 
thereto  meet  the  foregoing  conditions;  that 
Is.  the  expendittires  must  be  current"  ex- 
penditures for  elementary-  or  secondary- 
school  purposes,  and  they  must  be  only  for 
such  objects  of  elementary-  or  secondary- 
school  current  expenditure  as  are  legally  and 
constitutionally  objects  of  such  expenditure 
from  non-Federal  educational  funds  In  that 
State. 

With  respect  to  this  section,  the  commit- 
tee has  examined  extensive  materials  bear- 
ing upon  the  quesMon  of  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools  The  committee  considered  bills 
which  would  make  Federal  funds  available 
to  such  schools  regardless  of  the  policy  of  any 
State  government  in  refusing  in  any  way  to 
recognize  such  schools  as  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  There  are  many  who  argue 
in  support  of  this  position  TJiere  are  others 
who  hold  that  Federal  funds  should  not  be 
available  for  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  even  though  made  eligible 
by  State  governments  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  State  and  local  revenues.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  yield  to  either  of  these  ar,jument.s  It 
would  clearly  be  changing  the  educational 
policy  of  the  State  and  thus  the  principle  of 
State  and  local  control  which  we  accept  as 
basic    to   this  legislation 

The  difficulty  has  to  do  chiefly  with  those 
nonpublic,  non-tax-supported  institutions 
which  are  sectarian  The  committee  has 
looked  Into  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  direct  financial  assistance  to 
sectarian  schools  While  there  Is  no  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  the  committee  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  use  of  Federal  fund.s 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  under 
public  control,  It  Is  equally  certain  that 
direct  payments  of  public  funds  of  all  types 


to  private  sectarian  schools  is  uncon.stitu- 
tional.  In  the  words  of  the  .Supreme  Court: 
No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activ- 
ities or  Institutions  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to 
teach  or   practice   religion  '  ■ 

Courts  have  upheld  practices  of  States 
providing  children  in  sectarian  schools, 
through  public  taxation,  certain  services 
auxiliary  to  education,  such  as  free  text- 
books and  transportation.  These  decisions 
have  been  based  on  the  theory  of  benefit 
to  the  child,  not  benefit  to  the  school.  The 
most  recent  example  Is  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  that  a  statute 
In  New  Jersey  authorizing  reimbursement  to 
parents  for  transportation  of  children  at- 
tending parochial  schools  did  not  violate  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  decision  was 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  statute  was 
for  a  public  purpose  and  not  for  support  of 
the  private  school  According  to  this  opin- 
ion— 

This  Ck)urt  has  said  that  parents  may,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  under  State  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  send  their  children 
to  a  religious  rather  than  a  public  school  If 
the  school  meets  the  secular  educational  re- 
quirements which  the  State  has  power  to 
Impose.  See  Pierce  v  Society  of  Slaters  (266 
US  510) .  It  appears  that  these  parochial 
schools  meet  New  Jersey's  requirements 
The  State  contributes  no  money  to  the 
schools.  It  does  not  support  them  Its  leg- 
islation, as  applied,  does  no  more  than  pro- 
vide a  general  program  to  help  parents  get 
their  children,  regardless  of  their  religion, 
safely  and  expeditiously  to  and  from  accred- 
ited schools. 

"The  flrst  amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  church  and  state  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable  We  could 
not  approve  the  slightest  breach.  New  Jer- 
sey has  not  breached  it  here  " 

This  provision  Is  not  limited  to  the  ques- 
tion of  support  of  nonpublic  schools.  Many 
types  of  educational  services  are  recognized 
as  a  part  of  tax-supjaorted  free  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  some 
States  and  not  In  others.  Not  all  States,  for 
example,  have  generally  established  kinder- 
gartens. In  some  States  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  program  Includes  only  11 
years.  In  other  States  public  tax-supported 
education  under  local  control  Includes  the 
13th  and  14th  years 

It  is  natural  that  the  character  of  educa- 
tion under  our  decentralized  system  dlfTers 
In  type  and  quality  from  State  to  State  and 
community  to  community  Experiments  In 
method  have  been  freely  made  and  have 
failed  or  succeeded  after  a  fair  trial  The 
people  of  States  and  localities  are  continu- 
ously changing,  adapting,  or  extending  their 
educational  programs  as  so  to  provide  im- 
proved educational  services  for  children  and 
youth  Men  difTerently  taught  have  devel- 
oped novel  and  clashing  theories  which  have 
finally  met  in  the  form  of  national  debate  to 
be  pjissed  upon  by  the  entire  people,  as  they 
should  be  In  a  free  republic.  TTils  very 
variety  of  education  has  promoted  a  freedom 
of  though-  and.  consequently,  a  material 
progress,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

It  is  the  intent  of  thl.';  section  to  supple- 
ment the  prohibitions  of  section  2  In  leaving 
a  broad  mandate  to  the  States  to  continue 
exercUlng  responsibility  for  determining  the 
character  of  public-supported  educational 
programs,  and  the  means  by  which  It  Is  to  be 
achieved  It  Is  not  Intended  as  an  invitation 
to  Introduce  practices  which  would  breach 
provisions    of    the    Constitution    or    which 
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would  otherwise  violate  the  will  of  the  people 
In  any  State  as  expressed  through  their  legis- 
latures and  courts. 

State  acceptance  provisions 
Section  7:  Provides  that  a  State,  if  it 
wishes  to  qualify  for  receiving  funds  appro- 
priated tinder  this  act.  shall  through  its 
legislature,  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
and  set  up  the  necessary  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  the  act  Until  the  legisla- 
ture has  had  an  opportunity  to  act,  the  Oov- 
ernor  may  act  In   lieu   of   the   legislature. 

The  legislature  is  to  provide  that  the  State 
treasurer  or  corresponding  State  official  shall 
serve  as  trustee  of  the  funds  received  under 
the  act  and  report  to  Ck>ngreas.  through  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received 
and  of  its  disbursement,  provide  that  its 
State  educat'onal  authority  shall  represent 
the  State  In  the  administration  of  these 
funds:  provide  for  an  audit  by  the  State  edu- 
cational authority  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  received  and  apjxirtloned  to  local 
school  Jurisdictions  and  a  system  of  reports 
to  such  State  authority,  provide  that  the 
State  educational  authority  shall  make 
reports  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  education  within  the  State, 
which  reports  said  Commissioner  shall  con- 
vey to  the  Congress:  in  States  where  separate 
public  schools  are  maintained  for  minority 
races,  provide  for  a  Just  and  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  such  funds  to  public  schools 
maintained  for  minority  races  without  reduc- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  State  and  local 
moneys  expended  for  educational  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1947  for  pub- 
lic schools  for  minority  races 

This  section  stipulates  that  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  act  shall  be  allotted  only 
to  those  States  which  provide  from  State 
revenues  for  all  public  elementary  and  pub- 
lic secondary  school  purposes  not  leas  than 
the  total  amount,  or  the  amount  per  pupil 
In  average  daily  attendance  actually  sp>ent 
for  such  purposes  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  in 
1M7 

The  same  section  of  the  act  provides  that 
only  those  local  school  Jurisdictions  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  funds  appropriated  under 
the  act  that  continue  to  pay  avertige  month- 
ly salaries  to  their  teachers  not  less  than 
the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  1947.  or  the  nearest  prior  date  when 
school  was  in  session  This  provision  does 
not  apply  to  the  >alary  of  any  individual 
teacher  but  does  apply  to  the  average  sal- 
ary paid  m  the  local  school  jurisdiction 
Clearly,  the  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  cus- 
tomarily paid  from  State  and  local  funds  and 
a  substitution  of  Federal  funds  therefor 
without  the  improvement  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries , 

The  State,  either  through  Its  legislature 
or  through  Its  State  educational  authority. 
If  the  legislature  so  directs,  shall  provide  for 
the  apportioning  of  funds  under  the  act  in 
such  manner  that,  not  later  than  the  fourth 
year  of  operation  of  the  act  and  each  year 
thereafter,  there  will  be  available  from  all 
sources,  to  all  local  school  Jurisdictions  not 
less  than  350  (or  a  prop>ortlonately  smaller 
amount.  If  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated U  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  allotments  to  all  States)  per  year 
per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance  for 
current  expenditures  (excluding  interest, 
debt  service,  and  capital  ouUay)  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  program  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  public  secondary  school  edu- 
cation The  bill  thus  sets  up  a  minimum 
foundaUon  program  of  education  providing 
equal  basic  education  to  all  youth  within 
'.he  Nrtlion 

Tills  section  furt.her  provides  that  in 
States  where  sepaj^tt*  public  schools  are 
maintained    for    separaU'    races     the    State 


through  lU  legislature  shall  provide  a  iu.si 
and  equitable  apportionment  of  sucii 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  schools  maintained 
for  minority  races,  without  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  State  and  local  moneys  ex- 
pended for  educational  pvirposep  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  in  1947  and  further  requires 
that  the  State  plan  shall  provide  that  In 
local  school  Jurisdictlouh  where  separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  minority  races 
current  expenditures  for  the  schools  main- 
tained for  each  sepiuute  racial  group  shall 
average  not  less  than  the  foregoing  mini- 
mum established  for  all  local  school  systems 


Right  of  appeal 

Section  8  Gives  State  educational  agen- 
cies the  right  to  appeal  questions  of  admin- 
istration to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  after  90  days,  if  not  satisfactorily  ter- 
minated, the  right  to  appeal  to  the  U.S 
district  court. 

Definitions 

Section  9  Contains  certain  essential  def- 
initions of  ternu  used  in  the  act. 

Separability 
Section  10:  Is  a  separability  clause  provid- 
ing  that   provisions  of  the   act  held   Invalid 


to  any  State,  person,  or  circumstance  does 
not  affect  the  application  of  such  provisions 
to  other  States  ur  persons  or  the  application 
of  other  provisions  of  the  £M:t. 

ESTIMATES     or     APPORTIONMENT     f!       FT-NDS 
AUTHORIZED 

In  the  accompanying  tables  are  statistics 
showing  tlie  approximate  distribution  of 
funds  assuming  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  authorized  These  are  estimates 
based  upon  latest  available  statistics  on  ex- 
penditures, income,  attendance,  ai.d  number 
of  schoolchildren  in  each  State 
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1  )%<itpiol  nf  rUtlninhiA 

Ohio 

1  76 

Klofida 

Oklahoma 

2  42 

Oeorgla      

Oregon „ 

1   89 

Idaho                ..    . 

1.01 

lUinote                 * 

Rhnrt.  Ui».nA 

1  39 

lodkana 

South  Carolina 

2.20 

Iowa     ..................... 

South  Dakos 

2  on 

Kan.<tas . 

T4innetw>e 

1  00 

Kentucky. 

TexM 

1.07 

[.'Hilsiana 

Utah 

2  58 

M  wine                     .^ 

Vermont \. 

2.06 

Marylaod  .....  .' .  .  . 

Virginia         

1  62 

M  amAtlHiMtta 

WaahlncKM)..-. 

1.78 

MicfaifMi      

West  Virginia, 

2.70 

M  >nn«snta 

wiitoon^ 

2.10 

Miniislrfit 

Wyoming 

2.67 

'  From  I'.S.  Department  of  Commerrr.  Survey  of  Current  Hiisineae,  August  1946. 
«  I'. 8.  OfUce  of  Rducatlon 


>  I'.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics  adjusted  to  eliminate  amount  rrceiveti  from 
Federal  flovemment. 


Tabis    2  — Estirnated    allotment    of    Federal 
aui  to  States  under  S.  472  ' 


Tablx    2  —E-tirnatfd     allotment     of    Federal 
a\d  to  States  under  S    472  ' — Continued 


Stale 
(!) 

36  per 
child  6- 
17  years 

of  age 

(thou- 
sands) 

(i) 

Eioeasof 
>46  per 

child  over 

o(  Income 

payments 

(tbou- 

tsnds) 

(3) 

ToUi 
anMxmt 
of  allot- 
ment 
(thou- 
sands' 

(4> 

Continental     United 
States 

3144,  tiJO 

3.9S0 

740 

2,440 

7,200 

1,3» 

1,705 

285 

720 

1.200 

4,125 

600 

7.  .520 

3,646 

2.805 

i.seo 

3,590 
3.056 
940 
2,136 
4,100 
6,900 
2,790 

$21.\866 

32tM.  260 

» itti.wFq» 

10.300 

1,780 

12.300 

10.300 

^hiona. 

1  760 

Arkansas 

12.300 

Califomla 

7.380 

Colorado 

606 

1  235 

Connecticut 

,1,706 

1  )cli»  w  are 

286 

730 

Fh.rlda » 

•  loorgia 

Idaho   

1,780 

17. 745 

1,010 

2,380 

17.746 

1  010 

Illinois 

7,  .520 

Indiana.. 

3,645 
2  805 

lown     

1.275 

640 

16.120 

11.076 

1.O60 

Kansas 

1  860 

Kentucky 

16,130 

11.076 

1  060 

Ix)uisisiis 

Maine 

Marvland. .......... 

2,136 
4,160 
5.080 

Massachosatti 

.Michigan 

Minnesota 

2,830 

3.830 

'  .\s  computed  in  sec.  4  (O)  without    application   of 
reductions  provided  in  sec.  4(D). 


SUIr 
(1)      ■ 

•6  per 
child  5- 
17  years 
of  age 
(thou- 
sands.! 

(SO 

Excess  of 
$46  per 

child  over 
1  percent 
of  Inoome 

sands) 

(3) 

Total 
amount 
of  allot 
ment 
(tbou- 
ssnfls) 

(4> 

Mississippi 

$2,976 

3.756 

646 

1..H50 

136 

400 

4.025 

760 

12.010 

4.885 

725 

7.000 

i676 

1,125 

10.  410 

720 

2,715 

686 

3.696 

7,875 

786 

376 

3,640 

1,820 

2,406 

-    3,300 

380 

$16,066 

1,666 

55 

1,220 

$16,965 

MiasouH.'        

3.785 

Montana J- 

545 

Nebraska 

1.360 

N>vnrlf(    ,          .... 

135 

New  Hampshire 

040 
3.390 

640 
4.035 

New  Mexloo 

;).  390 

Now  York 

12,010 

North  Carolina 

22.825 
1,666 

9, 195 " 

22.825 

Nortlt  DakoU 

1,655 

Ohio         

7.090 

Oklahoma. 

9.195 

Oregon 

1,125 

10.  410 

Rbodr  Island 

720 

South  Carolina 

13,855 

1.445 

14.786 

18.678 

1,536 

616 

8.070 

13.865 

South  Dakota 

1.446 

Tennessee ... 

14.786 

Texas 

18,675 

Utah  

l.-SSS 

Vermont     

615 

Virginia          

8.070 

Washington      .    

1.830 

West  Virginia 

10.406 

1.020 

180 

10,406 

Wisconsin 

Wyonilng        

3.300 
280 

Table  3  — Estimated  income  and  Federal 
allotment  under  S  472,  per  child,  5-17 
years,  by  States^ 


State 
(1) 

Income  per 

rhnd.  5-17 

years 

(3) 

redeml 
allotment 
perehUd. 
5-17  years 

(3) 

Continental   United 

States 

H   4i*0 

California       

7,830 
7,  NO 
7.0W 

7,aro 

6^000 
6,670 
6.190 

s,m 

&900 
5, 9*0 

s,m> 

6,780 
5,400 
5.00 
6,000 
4.710 
4  640 
4.450 
4.360 
4.350 
4,280 
4,380 
4,2X 
4,180 
4.110 
4.060 

$6.00 

TMstriet  of  C'olumMa 

&00 

Connecticut.    

5.00 

New  York        . 

6.00 

Washington 

.\.00 

Nevada        .. . 

.5.00 

Delaware. 

.\00 

Illinois - 

.1.00 

Oregon                 .  .- - ... 

.5.00 

Rhode  Island 

.V  (10 

Massachusetts 

S.  (I) 

New  Jersey 

.V  til) 

Ohio                       

.5.  (It) 

Marvland      

.vott 

Michljran          ....  .   ,    .     -^.- 

6.00 

5.  (HI 

Pemisvlvania      

5  (Ml 

Montana 

5.(K» 

.V(« 

Wisconsin . 

.5.00 

Mlssomi        ,... 

.5.  no 

Iowa  

5.00 

Colorado        ...  

.voo 

W'vomine         .    .. • 

5.00 

Florida  ....      

«.ou 

Nebraska 

6  00 

D«ri\-ed  from  tables  1  and  2. 
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Table  3. — Estimated  income,  and  Federal 
allotment  under  S.  472,  per  child,  5-17 
jfcarx.  by  States  ' — Continued 


State 


(1) 


'  .i;:r.csota 

Mfllr.o 

sew  Ifampabire 

X'lTiaont. 

I'iaho 

I'tiih 

Soath  I>akot&... 
North  Dakota... 

Virginia 

Arizona 

Texjis 

Oklulioaia 

l/ouisiana 

Teiinossee 

West  Virgjnia... 

(ieorgia 

New  Mfxico 

Kenfnpky 

North  CnroUua. 

Alaltama. 

.\rkaiks;is 

South  Carolina.. 
.M  is.<Jtssipi>i 


Income  F'er  i 

ciiild.  .'-1,"  , 

ycsirs 

Fe»lerJ 
Ulotinenl 
percliiM, 
.V17  year! 

f2) 

(3) 

;i.sjo  • 
a,'v>o  , 

;;.  •'■  i> 
a,  '-ti 
a.45()  t 

;t.  3UJ  , 

.1.  T.1»  ! 
3.310  I 
2.780  ; 
2.fi90 
2.500 
2.  410 
?.VU 
2.270  ' 
■.:,210  I 
J.  160 
■Z.OSO 
1.960 
1.9S0 
l.MO 


$3.10 
.1  r/i 
ixSO 

>.  JO 
N  .0 

•I.  VI 
It),  so 

11.  to 
11  M 
II.*) 
U.Wt 

17.  2") 

18.  10 
J).  (K) 

■J),  yir 

LM.  10 
22.30 
■£LW 
23.10 

:;4.  :*) 

2J  -JO 

2.*i.  .V) 
•Ji.  "iO 


Mr    MORSE      Mr.  President.  I  shall 

read  only  one  sentence: 

Number  of  children  In  each  State  Is  the 
population  from  3  to  17  years  of  aze.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of 
for  the  third  year  next  preceding  the 
which  the  computation  is  made. 

Turning  to  the  report  on  the  1947  bill, 
section  4,  subsection  ta).  we  find  the 
following: 

(A)  Multiply  (a)  the  number  of  children 
from  5  to  17  years  of  age.  inclusive,  m  each 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Department  cf 
Commerce,  for  the  third  calendar  year  next 
precedmg  tlie  year  in  which  ends  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made  by 
(b)  $45. 

I  am  arguing  this  afternoon  for  the 
adm)tioi;  of  a  formula  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  formulae  we  have  adopted 
every  time  we  have  passed  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  L-^USCHE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M:-  .MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  I.AUSCHE.  Assuming  that  the 
description  of  the  contents  of  the  1949 
bill  is  correct,  what  reason  is  given  to 
support  the  proposition  that  in  a  bill  to 
provide  aid  for  public  school  children 
there  shall  be  counted  those  attending 
parochial?  schools,  the  percentage  of 
which  in  some  States  is  as  high  as  27 
percent,  in  others  15  percent,  and  in  still 
others  1  percent.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  has  to  say  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  the  reasoning  of 
tlie  majority  of  the  committee — the  same 
rea.soning  which  was  followed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  year  when  the 
now  Prt -;;dent  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  voted 
for  Senate  bill  8.  Senate  bill  8  was  based 
upon  total  .school  age  population,  and 
not  merely  upon  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
debate  last  year  the  same  reasons  were 
given  which  I  now  give 

First  we  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  in  every 
State  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  public  exp^n.';^'  and  money  outlay  for 


L  ;clent3  who  attend  private  schools. 
'ihere  are  expenditures  for  fire  and 
police  protection,  for  public  utilities,  and. 
in  s^me  States,  for  supplying  bus  .•serv- 
ice, textbooks,  and  health  services.  Th" 
expenditures  vary  from  State  to  State. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  incorporate  students  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  formula,  as  we  have 
done  every  year  the  question  hrs  been 
before  the  Senate. 

Second,  every  private  school  student 
is  potentially  a  public  school  student 
There  is  tliis  potential  educational 
burden  hovering  over  the  States  at  all 
times.  Seme  indication  of  how  that  op- 
eration works  is  that,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.  50  percent  of  the  children 
from  so-called  parochial  homes  attend 
public  schools.  There  are  various  rea- 
sons "for  that,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  ns 
our  hearings  brought  out.  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  is  that  the  parochial  schools 
do  not  have  the  facilities  to  take  care  of 
all  of  tho  students  who  might  wish  to 
attend.  Furthermore,  we  know  that 
there  Is  a  continuing  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  attending  parochial 
scWooLs.  for  the  reason  that  the  sponsors 
of^such  schools  claim  that  they  have  not 
the  facilities.  These  .schools  have 
teacher  recruitment  problems  and  equip- 
ment problems.  \ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  was  very 
kind  and  did  not  interfere  with  my  pres- 
entation, so  I  shall  not  take  much  of  his 
time. 

However,  the  Senator  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  use  of  school-age  popula- 
tion in  the  Taft  bill.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  before  me  the  Rscord  of  the  debate. 
Senator  Taft  was  asked  by  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon,  of  Connecticut,  why  that  factor 
was  included.  This  is  what  Senator  Taft 
said: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fli^res  are  But 
what  we  want  is  a  definite  formula  If  we 
try  to  base  the  formula  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  In  average  dally  attendance,  those 
figtires  are  aoUected  by  the  States.  They 
are  more  or  less  indefinite.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  particular  8cho<jl  population  fig- 
ure is  determined  by  the  Census  Bureau  We 
have  a  perfectly  definite  formula.  As  be- 
tween the  different  SUtes,  the  mon<*y  is 
not  given  to  them  for  those  particular  chU- 
dren.  That  Is  simply  a  basis  of  calculation, 
according  to  the  formula. 

I  do  not  greatly  object.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  saying 
that  it  shall  be  the  school  population  of  the 
State  less  the  number  of  children  who  have 
been  habitually  accustomed  to  attend  pri- 
vate schools.  That  la  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me.  It  makes  a  little  more  difficult  formula; 
but  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  such  ari 
amendment,  I  certainly  sball  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept it. 

In  other  words,  he  said  that  the  fig- 
ures were  a  little  more  easily  obtainable 
with  r^pect  to  total  school  age  popula- 
tion, because  they  came  from  the  Census 
Bureau,  than  if  they  were  based  upon 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools.  I  have  quoted  Senator  Taft 
verbatim. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  all  know  that  Sena- 
tor Taft,  when  he  sat  in  the  chair  at  the 
dividing  line  of  the  aisle  of  the  Senate, 


was  a  very  able  parliamentiiiy 
Many  times  I  heard  him  follow  th.i     ,  .  .i 
of  parliamentary  strategy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  fact  remains  that  both  in  1917  and 
1949,  he  was  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
bills  which  included  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lation the  same  factor  as  Is  included  in 
the  bill  I  am  offering  the  Senate  today. 
n:imely.  total  school  acre  population. 

I  was  about  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  that,  as  in  1949  Taft 
took  the  position,  so  I  take  the  position 
in  19ol,  that  when  we  come  to  the  matter 
of  the  computation  and  calculation  of 
the  distribution  of  funds  under  the  for- 
mula, we  believe  that  the  school  aec 
population  of  the  State  as  a  whole  i, 
much  easier  to  determine.  It  is  mor- 
fixed.    It  is  more  easily  obtained. 

F'uriher,  we  think  its  use  will  produce 
p  fairer  result  in  the  calculation  for  each 
State  than  if  we  based  the  computation 
on  average  daily  attendance.  The  ver.V 
fact  that  if  we  were  to  use  the  average 
daily  attendance  factor  would  bring  the 
dan.ger  of  a  great  flexibility  in  the  keep- 
ing of  records  from  school  district  to 
school  district.  There  would  be  a  much 
greater  chance  for  variation  in  the  com- 
putation.'; Here  in  the  committee  bill  we 
have  a  figure  that  is  about  as  definite  as 
any  we  could  use.  We  think  that  fact 
alone  adds  to  the  i^oundness  of  the  for- 
mula wt  are  offering. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  weak- 
nci.ses  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

F^irst,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  Taft  did  not  argue 
against  the  proposal  to  amend,  by  elimi- 
nating from  the  count,  pupils  attending 
parochial  schools. 

Second,  thq  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
that  when  President  Kennedy  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  he  voted  for  the 
formula  prescribed  by  the  committee, 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  a."?  President  has  de- 
parted from  the  Vote  which  he  cast  last 
year,  and  recommends  that  the  paro- 
chial school  pupils  be  not  included  in 
the  count. 

Tliird,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
that  every  private  school  student  is  po- 
tentially a  public  school  student.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  deahng  with  po- 
tentialities, but  not  reahties.  We  have 
the  realistic  fact  that  approximately  20 
^rcent  of  the  children  of  the  Nation  are 
in  private  schools. 

Fourth,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
that  money  is  expended  by  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  provide  police, 
fire,  and  other  types  of  protection.  It  is 
not  my  understanding  that  we  are  con- 
templating giving  financial  aid  to  pro- 
vide fire,  pohce.  and  other  protection 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  aid 
for  the  operation  and  construction  of 
schools. 

That  is  my  analysis  of  tlie  various 
reasons  which  have  been  given  for  op- 
posing this  proposal 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  reply 
briefly  by  pointing  out  that  we  cannot 
eliminate  the  fact  that,  at  pre.«;pnt.  to 
the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  State  after  State,  contributions  are 


made  u>  public  services  for  private 
schools  We  cannot  change  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  constant  .shifting  back 
and  forth  from  private  to  public  schools 
These  are  the  <'ducational  burdens  of 
which  I  spoke 

The  figure  for  total  school  age  popu- 
lation is  a  figure  which  can  be  deter- 
mined from  objective  sources.  It  gives 
an  unquestionable  basis  for  making  an 
allotineni  determination  We  can  never 
know  With  certauity.  when  we  consider  a 
group  of  4 -year-olds,  whether  they  later 
are  going  to  attend  a  public  .school  or  a 
private  .schooi 

Moreove:  I  .sa.\  most  re.sp«'ctf uUy  to 
my  friend  fiom  Ohio  that  I  am  going  to 
a.ssunie  the  responsibriity  of  .spt-aking 
for  the  Pre.sideiu  of  the  Uuit-ed  Stales 
on  the  issue  now  pending  betort  the 
Senate.  I  want  the  Senate  u>  under- 
stand that  this  admini.'-t ration  :>  work- 
ing through  the  I>»part.ment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfart-  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Mr. 
RibicofT  speaks  for  the  Pre.sident  on  this 
subject  I  can  give  as.surunce  that  the 
Department  of  Health  Education  anc 
Welfare  support*  the  furniula  wh:ch  I 
am  ofTermg  this  afternoon 

Senators  can  t>e  very  sure  that  the 
form  ila    contained    :n    the    bill    is    sup- 


ported by  the  Department.    There  is  no 

doubt  about  the  fact  therefore  tliat  the 
bill  as  reported  receives  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  take  to  myself  the  privilege 
of  speaking  the  President's  present  views 
about  this  fonnula 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  fact  does  not 
negative  the  propKJsition  that  in  the 
President  s  original  bill  the  count  was 
confined  to  pupils  attending  public 
schools 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  aeny  that  fact. 
but  the  President  is  a  keen  student,  with 
a  brilliant  mind  When  theie  is  pre- 
sented to  such  a  keen  student  with  such 
a  brilliant  mind  such  f  vets  ah  oui  com- 
mittee presented  to  him.  he  learns 
quickly.  There  can  bt  no  doubt  that  the 
President  takes  the  p<^ition  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  iiow  expressinp 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  his 
preference  for  tJiis  formula  over  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senatoi  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senatoi  fiom 
Oregon  would  not  expect  me  to  dispute 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Oi  eiion 


just   made    about    the    keenness    of    the 
President     Would  he'' 

Mr.  MORSE  Not  at  all  .May  I  .say. 
good  naluredly,  and  witli  deep  lespect. 
I  also  have  a  high  regard  for  the  brilliant 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  McN.^M.AR.A  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan 

Ml  McNAMARA.  The  figure  that 
has  been  bandied  about  here  is  20  per- 
cent of  the  .school  load  that  will  be  han- 
dled by  nonpublic  enrollment  That  fig- 
ure has  been  distorted  quite  a  bit  The 
figure  which  was  before  the  subcom- 
mittee was  13.5  i>ercent  It  appears  on 
paoe  226  of  the  hearings 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  llie  Rec.f.d 
should  show  that  fact  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Mr  McNAMAR.i^ ' 
for  pointing  out  that  the  non-public - 
school  enrollment  percentage  of  tlie 
total  eni-oUment  of  all  schools  is  13.5 
percent,  and  not  20  percent  a.*^  was  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  referred  to  may  b*^ 
incorporated  m  the  Record  at  this  poinl 

lliere   being    no   abiection     the   table 
wa^  oi'dereri  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd 
as  foiiows. 
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Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident.  let  me 
make  very  clear,  so  there  will  be  no  room 
for  doubt  a±>out  it.  S.  1021  as  it  now 
stAnds  before  the  Senate  is  the  admin- 
istration bill.  It  us  the  bill  which  the 
administration  supports.  That  does  not 
mean  the  administration  oriKmaily  did 
not  make  other  suggestions,  but  after  our 
committee  hearing,  after  our  markup. 
after  consultations  with  representatives 
of  the  administration.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  this  bill  can  be  accurately  re- 
ferred to  in  this  debate  as  the  admini.s- 
trauon  bilL 

The  formulas  contained  in  both  the 
administration  bill.  S  1021  as  amended. 
and  in  the  Cooper-Javits  bills,  reflect  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  spon- 
sors to  distribute  funds  to  the  States  for 
educational  puiT>oses  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  ability.  The  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  under  either  formula  would  have 
some  effect  upon  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  provide  funds  for  improved  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  American  chil- 
dren 

The  difference  between  the  two  for- 
mulas lies  ba.sically  m  how  the  States 
share  in  the  relative  amount  of  funds 
distributed.  Under  the  formula  in  S. 
1021.  as  amended,  the  equalisation  ratio 
would  be  3  to  1  which  m^ans  that  the 
poorest  State  in  terms  of  ability  to  sup- 
port education,  Mississippi,  would  re- 
ceive three  times  as  much  per  child  as 
would  the  wealthiest  State.  Connecucut. 
The  allotments  to  the  State.s  would  vary 
between  these  ratios  inversely  with  the 
States  ability  to  support  education 

In  the  case  of  the  Cooper-Javits  sub- 
stitute, the  distribution  formula  is  es- 
sentially a  flat  erant,  or  a  fi.xed  number 
of  dollars  per  child  ni  averaee  daily 
attendance.  In  addition,  ar^.  equalization 
amount  is  allotud  to  States  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ability  rar.-e  The  equaliza- 
tion   allotment    is    determined    by    the 


amount  deemed  to  be  required  to  finance 
a  minimum  educational  program  in  each 
State  The  minimum  foundation  flKure 
is  increased  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  prugram  For  those  States 
which  share  m  the  equalization,  the 
amount  n.ses  sharply.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  procram,  the  equalization  between 
the  poorest  State  and  the  flat  grant 
States  IS  2.4  to  1.  the  second  year.  2  8 
to  1 ,  the  third  year,  3  3  to  1  This  step- 
up  m  equalization  ratios  in  the  bill  is  in 
contrast  to  a  constaiit  3  to  1  ratio  in  each 
year  of  S   1021    as  amended 

In  S.  1021.  as  amended,  all  funds  are 
distributed  according  to  an  equalization 
formula.  By  contrast,  the  Cooper-Javits 
bill  IS  a  flat  grant  in  the  first  year  to  43 
States,  with  only  7  States  shanns  m  the 
equalization  amount.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  Cooper-Javits  bill,  the  flat 
grant  States  would  number  38  and  the 
eq'jaiization  States  12.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  bill  35  would  receive  flat  grants 
while  15  would  receive  equalization 
fund?  The  precise  number  of  States 
receiving  equalization  funds  and  the  ex- 
pected amounts  would  be  dependent 
upon  economic  conditions  in  the  States. 

Mr  E^resident.  I  tiust  that  my  good 
friends  from  New  York  and  Kentucky 
will  agree  with  me  that  tlie  statement  I 
have  so  far  made  presents  an  objective 
dfsciiption  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  formulas. 

I  do  not  expect,  however,  that  they 
will  be  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  points  I  shall  make  henceforth  in 
this  speech  In  fact.  I  rather  expect 
the  contran.-,  because  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  them  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  :;i  the  executive  meetings 
of  the  committee. 

My  objecUona  to  the  Javits-Cooper 
formula  are  of  two  types  and  are  based 
upon  slightly  different  grounds. 


If  we  take  the  philosophical  approach 

of  the  foundation  concept  and  apply  it 
rigorously,  and  there  will  be  found  many 
proponents  of  this  point  of  view  includ- 
ing. I  believe,  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  we  would  write  the 
educational  bill  this  year  to  funnel  all 
of  the  money  to  the  bottom  5.  10.  or 
12  States  in  terms  of  economic  ability. 
This  would  be.  not  a  general  educa- 
tional assistance  bill,  but  rather  a  spe- 
cial assistance  bill,  and  it  would  take 
its  normal  course  through  Concrress  and 
stand  or  fall  upon  the  case  its  proponents 
could  make 

I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  S,  1021  IS  not  a  .special  education 
bill.  It  is  a  general  education  bill 
Therefore,  we  think  the  formula  .should 
be  worked  out  so  there  can  be  certainty 
as  to  its  application;  where  flexibility 
of  computation  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; and  where  the  States  can  count 
at  all  times  on  a  3  to  1  ratio.  It  is  a  bill 
which  contains  no  discrimination 
against  that  body  of  middle  States, 
which  I  respectfully  say.  and  I  shall  seek 
to  present  evidence  in  support  of  my 
argument,  are  unfairly  dealt  with  under 
tlie  Cooper-Javits  substitute.  I  speak 
of  the  State.-  of  Washington.  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming.  I  speak  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  I  speak  of 
Nebrask.-;  in  the  Great  Plains. 

The  result  of  the  Cooper-Javits 
formula  is  that  it  puts  to  disadvantage 
a  great  body  of  States  in  the  middle 
which  are  listed  neither  as  poor  States 
nor  rich  States.  These  States,  in  my 
judgment,  do  not  get  a  fair  funds  alloca- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  rich  State; 
and  the  poor  States  under  the  Javits- 
Cooper  formula. 

May  I  digress  from  my  manuscript 
long  enough  to  say  at  this  point  that 
from  many  States  like  Washington.  Ore- 
gon, Kansas.   Wyoming,   and  Montana, 


we  iiave  had  a  good  many  proUsts  from 
spokesmen  repre.senting  the  interests  of 
thos°  States  m  opposition  to  changes  in 
the  reported  bill  Many  of  those  States 
arc  contributing  to  the  educational  needs 
at  a  higher  percentage,  in  accordance 
with  their  wealth,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  ability  to  pay,  as  i.s  shown  in 
table  55  on  page  259  of  our  hearmg  rec- 
ord, than  are  .some  of  the  richer  States 
such  as  New  York,  for  example,  or  .some 
of  the  poorer  Stat-«'s 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  m  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  measure  which  will  be 
an  incentive  and  mducement  to  all 
States  to  make  a  contribution  more 
nearly  in  accordaiice  with  ability  to  pay 

Consider  my  State  for  example  I 
am  proud  of  tlie  record  of  my  State  I 
note  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  !  Mr 
Carlson  1  is  in  the  Chamber  This  is 
true  with  resi)ect  to  Kan.sas  It  Is  true 
with  respect  to  Washington  and  witli 
respect  to  the  Dakot-as  It  is  true  for 
Iowa.  These  States  all  make  substan- 
tial contributions  over  and  above  those 
made  by  many  other  States  on  the  basis 
of  an  ability-to-pay  figure. 

We  do  not  think  we  should  stand  by 
and  watch  the  Coo{>er-JaviLs  formula 
adopted,  since  everyone  has  to  admit, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  It  favors  twth 
the  rich  States  and  the  poor  States 

The  question  is  are  we  really  being 
fair  to  tile  poor  States  under  our  for- 
mula'' If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
the  foiTHuIn  we  are  offering  did  an  in- 
justice to  the  poor  State  1  would  be  in 
favor  of  its  modification 

We  went  through  all  this  in  the  de- 
bate la-st  year  We  went  through  com- 
mittee hearings  on  a  bill  la-st  year  and 
again  this  year  This  formula  is  iden- 
tical to  the  formula  m  S  8  la.-^t  year 
This  Is  the  same  formula  the  majority 
of  us  voted  for  la.st  year  m  the  Senate. 

We  made  the  argument  then  that  I 
make  now  When  we  look  at  the  coun- 
t.'-y  from  coast  to  coa.'^t  and  north  to 
south,  this  is  a  fair  and  equitAble  bill 
for  all  concerned  It  eliminates  some 
arbitrary   lines  of  demarcation 

There  ls  the  problem  of  the  15  lower 
States.  That  line  must  be  drawn  I 
respectfully  say.  as  I  smd  in  the  com- 
mittee, at  best  that  i.s  an  arbitrary  choice. 
It  involves  a  question  of  judgment  In 
this  instance  I  think  the  judgment  is 
characterized  more  by  subjectivity  than 
objectivity.  Why  end  at  15  States? 
Why  not  use  16  States,  or  17  States,  or  18 
States,  or  19  States?  What  is  so  sac- 
ros£tnct  ahout  the  line  drawn  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  State? 

I  think  this  line  of  argument  illustrates 
the  philosophical  approach  the  majority 
took.  We  think  we  ought  to  avoid  a 
formula  which  has  such  elements  of 
arbitrariness  in  it.  We  think  our  for- 
mula avoids  this  pitfall.  We  think  it 
is  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just  formula 
across  the  country. 

The  formula  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Coopep  '  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javitsi  is 
primarily  a  flat  grant  formula,  giving  a 
fixed  sum  per  child  to  each  State  without 
regard  to  the  relative  ability  to  pay  of 
that  State,  The  great  bulk  of  the 
States — 35 — would  receive  that  kind  of 
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allocation  even  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Cooper-Javits  proposal 

There  is  no  full  equalization  in  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula  There  is  lip 
service  to  equalization,  and  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  large  additional  payments 
to  about  15  of  the  very  lowest  income 
vStates  for  the  last  year  of  the  program 

The  two  ends  of  the  Cooper-Javits  for- 
mula are  really  contradictory.  The  f.at 
grant,  which  applies  to  most  of  the 
States,  extends  the  same  amount  to  each 
State  no  matter  what  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  State. 

But  when  its  advocates  come  to  the 
other  end  of  the  formula,  they  stop  talk- 
ing about  flat  grants  regardless  of  State 
wealth,  and  instead  talk  about  the  need 
for  a  minimum  national  educational 
standard 

If  we  accept  the  minimum  standard 
concept,  which  implies  that  each  State 
should  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  level  of 
expenditure  per  child  which  it  cannot 
meet  from  its  own  resources,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  tries,  then  there  would  be  no 
ncvd  to  give  aiiy  money  at  all  to  New 
York  to  Illinois,  or  to  Rhode  Island,  or 
to  New  Jersey,  or  to  my  State  of  Oregon. 
Neither  Uie  wealthy  nor  the  middle  in- 
come States  would  need  Federal  funds 
under  the  minimum  standard  theory, 
whicli  is  advanced  m  support  of  one-half 
of  the  Cooper-Javits  formula. 

I  simply  say  that  the  Senators  cannot 
have  it  both  ways  in  one  formula,  and 
still  be  logical.  They  are  welding  two  un- 
like thuigs  in  their  formula. 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  a  fiat 
grant  allocation  all  across  the  board — 
tlie  same  amount  per  child  for  each  State 
regardless  of  its  own  wealth. 

There  is  also  a  case  to  be  made  for 
steeper  equalization,  perhaps  in  a  ratio 
of  five  times  the  amount  to  the  poorest 
State  as  to  the  richest  State,  if  that  is  the 
Inverse  of  their  relative  wealth.  But  to 
say  that  the  flat  grant  theory  shall  apply 
to  35  States  and  equalization  only  to  15 
IS  simply  not  the  most  sensible  way  to  al- 
locate the  fund.s.  because  there  is  net  a 
State — not  even  Illinois,  Connecticut,  or 
Massac hu.sett* — anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try m  which  there  is  not  a  need  for  some 
equalization  There  is  not  a  State  m 
which  there  are  not  at  least  some  school 
districts  which  are  sorely  in  need  of  rais- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  .school  m  those 
dustricts. 

We  have  taken  that  into  account  in 
the  so-called  Morse  formula.  We  think 
it  is  a  fair  formula  for  each  and  every 
SUte 

Mr  DOUGL-^S  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr  BuR- 
Dii  K  in  the  chair',  r>oes  the  Senator 
yield  ^ 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  yield  to  my  teacher 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  When  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  defends  a  ratio  of  5  to  1 
he  is  reflecting  the  difference  in  averag'^ 
income,  is  he  not,  and  really  defending 
the  use  of  the  .square  of  the  difference'' 
The  difference  as  between  averages  is  ap- 
proximately 2H:  to  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  not  defendmg  that 
I  am  not  proposing  it.   Our  ratio  is  3  to  1. 


I  said  if  one  were  going  to  do  so.  on  an 
equalization  basis  and  not  a  fiat  grant 
basis    perhaps   one  could   make   a  case 
for  5  to  1      I  am  not  proposing  5  to   1 
Ours  is  a  ratio  of  3  to  1 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President.,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  MORSE     I  yield 

Mr  METCALF  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  pointed  out  that  if  there  is 
a  difference  of  5  to  1  as  t)etween  per 
capita  income  of  the  richest  State  and 
of  the  poorest  State,  there  might  be  jus- 
tification for  using  such  a  ratio.  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  although  94  percent 
of  the  income  comes  from  local  property 
taxe.*^  there  is  an  elementary  school  db^- 
tnct  m  which  there  Is  only  $600  worth 
of  property  behind  each  individual  stu- 
dent, and  there  is  another  elementary 
school  district  in  which  there  is  |22  - 
OOO  worth  behind  each  individual  stu- 
dent In  every  State  of  the  Union  the 
di.sparity  is  10  or  20  times  as  great  as 
between  the  wealthiest  district  and  the 
jjoorest  district  There  is  also  a  great 
difference  between  the  wealthiest  State 
and  the  poorest  State. 

Mr  MORSE  That  is  exactly  what  I 
pointed  out  when  I  said  there  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  there  is 
not  a  need  for  equalization  within  the 
State 

Mr  METCALF  Of  cotirsc  that  is 
true  There  Is  a  need  for  e<Tuali«ition 
in  the  richest  State,  in  the  highest  per 
capita  income  State 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  President,  when  I  make  comments 
such  as  these  in  the  course  of  debate  I 
always    s;>eak    with    complete   sincerity 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  shov^ , 
on  behalf  of  my  committee,  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  professional  advice  he  has  given  our 
committee  throughout  our  dehberation.'^ 

The  Senator  from  Montana  iMr  Mit- 
CALF;  IS  not  a  member  of  our  committef 
but  in  the  House  of  Representative.*; 
whe.'-e  he  served  with  great  distinction 
for  many  years,  it  is  proper  to  say  he 
was  known  as  '"Mr.  Education."  He  was 
always  m  the  forefront  of  tiie  fight  for 
every  bill  involving  the  school  interests 
of  this  country.  Because  of  his  great 
backrround,  his  wealth  of  experience 
and  knowledge,  my  subcommittee  used 
the  Senator  as  one  of  its  experts  Wi 
did  not  have  a  consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration, we  did  not  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  talk  about  the  problem.'^ 
which  confronted  the  subcommittee 
without  taking  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana   !Mr    Mftcalfj    along   with   us. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  I  have  expressed  on  behalf  of  my 
committee  this  pubhc  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf  1 
for  the  great  help  he  has  been  to  the 
committee. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr   MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  METC.A.LF.  I  am  of  course  very 
pleased  by  the  tribute  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  paid  to  me  I  was  even 
more  pleased  by  the  opportunity  to  work 
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with  the  subccmmittee  and  with  the 
experts  on  education,  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  to  try  to  work  out  a  bill 
I  believe  this  is  the  best  bill  I  have  seen 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteti 
Stat-es  since  I  have  been  in  the  Constre.ss 

I  was  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  in  the  last  .session 
of  Congress,  and  I  worked  hard  for  that 
proposed  legislation.  Thi.5  bill  i.s  an  even 
belter  bill.  It  has  worked  out  some  of 
the  inequities  which  were  m  the  previou.-^ 
bill  With  one  exception  I  propose  to 
support  the   bill   fn  it.s  entirety. 

I  point  out.  also,  in  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
vided that  after  allocation  of  money 
to  the  States  there  is  suppovsed  to  be  an 
allocation  by  the  States  :n  turn  to  the 
neediest  district.^ 

Therefore,  even  tiie  richest  State 
wotild  have  to  allocate  the  money  it  re- 
ceives m  turn  to  it.s  needy  districts,  of 
which  we  all  aaree  there  are  some  in 
the  State  This  i.s  one  of  the  virtues  in 
the  bill  of  the  administration  before  the 
Senate 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yieid 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Is  u  not  true  Uiat  the 
bill  presented  by  the  committee  requirf-s 
that  Federal  funds  be  allocated  prima- 
rily to  those  districts  within  the  State 
which  are  most  needy  ' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  ask  the 
turn  to  page  14  of  the  bill. 
! 3  '  states — 

1 3)  sets  forth  criteria 
insure  that  m  allocating 
der  this  title  <  exclusive 
used  for  projects  under 
amounts  to  be  u.sed  under  section  108)  to 
local  education  agencies  i  Ai  the  amounts  to 
be  used  for  school  facilities  construction 
will  be  alk>cated  within  the  State  so  thlt 
priority  Is  given  U)  locii  education  agencies 
which.  In  the  judgment  il  the  State  educa- 
tion agency,  have  the  great«>st  need  for  addi- 
tional school  facilities  and  wh:rh  are  least 
able  to  finance  the  coat  of  needed  .srhoul  fa- 
ctllUeB.  and  (Bi  the  amounus  to  be  used  for 
teacliers'  salaries  will  be  allocated  so  that 
preference  is  given  to  local  educatl<'n  agen- 
cies which,  in  the  judgment  <f  the  State 
education  agency  have  the  greate.st  need 
for  additional  teachers  or  increase.-  in  then 
teachers  salaries  and  which  are  least  able 
to  finance  such  cost.'; 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  provision  which 
the  Senator  has  read  is  excellent,  and  I 
am  very  glad  it  is  in  the  bil!  May  I 
ask  whether  there  is  a  similar  provision 
:n  the  Javits-Cooper  amendment  ' 

Mr,  MORSE  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  ansv^er  that  que.s- 
tion.  The  Senator  from  Ilhnoi.s  wishes 
to  know  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the 
•Javits-Cooper  formula  a  provision  that 
us  Similar  to  the  one  on  pa^e  14  of  the 
bill   which  I  read 

Mr,  JAVTTS  Our  anwndment  does 
r.ot  change  that  part  of  the  bill  at  all. 
We  do  not  affect  that  part  of  the  bill. 
We  do  not  affect  the  effort  part  of  the 
bil!  or  any  other  parts  of  the  bill  under 
the  distribution  in  our  formula 

Vlr  DOUGLAS.  So  under  the  .Javits- 
Cooper  amendment  money  which  would 
go  to  a  particular  State  would  first  be 
distributed  to  the  school  districts  which 
would  be  in  greatest  need  within  that 
State''  J 


Senator   to 
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Mr  JAVITS  Whatever  answer  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  given  to  that 
question  authoritatively  would  apply  as 
well  to  our  formula. 

Mr  MORSE  There  is  no  difference 
between  us  except  as  to  the  formula  it- 
.self. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  that  a  degree 
of  equalization  is  a  desirable  method  of 
allocation  But  if  we  do  have  equaliza- 
tion, it  should  be  constant  and  for  the 
whole  country,  not  just  for  1.5  States. 
It  should  extend  to  all  States,  so  that 
their  allotments  will  al.so  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  I  do 
not  see  anything  fair  in  applying  that 
principle  just  to  1.5  States  and  not  to 
the  others 

Second,  the  committee  formula  counts 
the  entire  school  age  population  in  allo- 
cating the  funds.  This  means  that 
States  with  large  numbers  of  children 
in  private  school — or  with  large  numbers 
of  dropouts — will  receive  considerably 
more  in  terms  of  their  current  public 
school  load  than  in  terms  of  their  school 
age  population.  Remember  that  the  per 
child  allotment  of  the  committee  for- 
mula is  smaller  for  many  States  because 
it  counts  the  entire  school-age  popula- 
tion between  5  and  17  Yet  in  States 
like  Rhode  Island,  where  about  27  per- 
cent of  its  school -age  jx^pulation  goes 
to  private  .school,  and  Illinois,  where  22 
percent  goes  to  private  school  the  funds 
received  under  this  bill  regardless  of 
what  formula  is  finally  adopted,  will  all 
be  spent  for  public  schools  only 

The  Cooper-Javit.s  formula  would  in- 
crease the  per  child  allotment  by  count- 
ing only  public  school  children  in  the 
distribution  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
total  State  allotment,  the  total  is  closer 
to  what  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York  would  fret  under  the  commit- 
tee foi-mula  than  would  appear  from  the 
per  child  figures 

In  thus  connection  it  must  also  be 
r^-membered  that  under  the  Natioiml 
[>*fense  Education  Act  it  is  hoped  that 
some  loan  funds  will  be  extended  to  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools 
The  great  bulk  of  tho.se  funds  will  be 
expended  in  the  wealthy  States,  becau.se 
it  so    happens   that    that    is   where   the 


private  school  systems  al.so  exist  All 
the  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  area 
have  private  school  enrollments  in  excess 
of  15  percent  of  their  school -age  popu- 
lation 

But  only  Louisiana  of  the  Southern 
States  has  15  i>ercent  of  its  children  in 
private  schools.  Elsewhere  in  the  South 
the  figure  is  less  than  5  percent 

In  the  Western  States.  New  Mexico 
has  10.1  percent  in  private  schools  and 
Montana  116  percent.  The  other  West- 
ern States  all  have  between  2. .3  and  10 
pf-rcent  in  private  schools 

TIus.  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
private  school  aid  will  go  to  the  wealthier 
States  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mid- 
west regions  If  the  Cooper-Javits  for- 
mula, or  any  other  formula  is  used  to 
increase  the  fund.^  for  the  wealthy  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  middle- 
income  States,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  private  school  aid  will  disappear,  be- 
cause the  wealthy  States  will  then  be  so 
well  taken  care  of  in  the  public  school 
bill  that  their  citizens  will  be  better  able 
to  support  private  schools  without  Fed- 
eral help. 

While  the  Senator  from  New  York 
invokes  the  name  of  Senator  Tafl  in 
support  of  his  distribution  figures,  he 
neglects  to  point  out  that  the  Taft  for- 
mula, as  I  have  already  said,  was  t>aaed 
upon  .school-age  population,  and  not 
on  average  daily  attendance  m  public 
school.  So  the  committee  has  only 
changed  the  Taft  fonnula  in  one  respect, 
while  the  Senator  from  New  York  .  Mr 
Javits  I  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr,  Cooper  I  have  changed  it  [ii  anotlier 
respect 

One  major  argument  made  for  the 
Javits-Cooper  proposal  is  that  it  us  fairer 
to  the  poorer  ■  States  than  us  the  S  1021 
commit  tee -reported  bill  in  terms  of 
equalization. 

Overnight.  I  have  had  .some  tables  pre- 
pared showing  what  percentage  changes 
would  occur  in  the  amounts  allocated  to 
the  15  poorer  States  if  the  Javits- 
Cooper  formula  were  to  be  substituted 
for  the  committee  formuia 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

,  There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  Javiis- 
Cooper  formula,  70  percent  of  the  money 
would  be  distributed  to  30  percent  of  the 
States.  I  w  ish  to  repeat  that  statement. 
I  think  this  is  a  statistic  which  helps 
prove  the  case  that  we  have  a  fairer  and 
more  equitable  bill.  Under  the  Javits- 
Cooper  amendment,  70  percent  of  the 
money  would  be  distributed  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  States. 

Under  S.  1021.  63.55  percent  of  the 
money  would  be  distributed  to  the  same 
30  percent  of  the  States.  But  2853  per- 
cent of  the  money  under  S.  1021  would  go 
to  the  15  poorest  States,  while  only  27.71 
percent  of  the  money  would  go  to  them 
under  Javits-Cooper.  Yet  under  Javits- 
Cooper  42  62  percent  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  15  richest  States,  while 
under  S.  1021  only  35.02  percent  of  the 
money  would  go  to  the  richest  States. 

Therefore,  despite  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated, the  15  poorest  States  would 
do  better  under  S.  1021  than  they  would 
do  under  Javits-Cooper.  Conversely 
the  15  richest  States  would  do  less  well 
under  S.  1021  than  under  Javits-Coojsrr 
and  the  in-between  States  would  do  far 
better  under  S.  1021. 

I  wish  to  close  my  argument  by  say- 
ing I  raise  my  voice  in  defense  of  what 
I  think  are  the  equitable  rights  of  those 
Inbetween  States  which  constitute  a 
majority.  Most  respectfully  I  say  that 
I  believe  those  States  also,  without  cast- 
ing any  reflection  on  any  State,  are  doing 
a  better  job  in  the  country  in  compari- 
son with  the  richest  States  and  the 
poorest  States.  They  make  contribu- 
tions m  relation  to  their  State  income 
in  excess  of  what  is  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  comparison  with  some  other 
States. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
the  ixwrcr  States  to  make  heavy  con- 
tribrtions  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  the  right 
when,  as  a  Federal  Government,  we  offer 
Federal  assistance  to  the  ix>orer  States 
to  say.  "Yes.  but  you  do  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  for  your  children  what  you 
can  do  on  the  basis  of  your  ability  to 
pay." 

Such  is  not  being  done  in  some  of  the 
poorer  States  Under  the  formula  we 
present  and  in  our  bill  we  try  to  provide 
a  formula  of  equalization.  We  endeavor 
to  stimulate  and  inspire  States  to  do 
more.  We  carry  out  what  we  believe  is 
the  clear  duty  we  owe  to  all  States  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  to  the  so- 
called  middle  income  group  of  States, 
which,  I  respectfully  say.  we  think  are 
not  dealt  with  as  fairly  under  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula 

I  close  by  saying  that  after  we  went 
over  and  over  the  matter,  and  after  we 
had  discussed  it  up  and  down  and 
through  and  through  with  administra- 
tion representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
decided  on  our  side  of  the  table  unani- 
mously to  adopt  this  foiTnula. 

I  make  one  more  point,  and  I  am 
through.  There  has  been  some  talk  in 
the  debate — and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  knows  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  this,  and  we  have  joked  about 


it — during  the  colloquy  which  occurred 
between  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  Javits], 
about  the  committee  decision  on  extend- 
ing in  the  bill  unimpaired  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815.  During  the  col- 
loquy the  term  was  used  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  supporur-d  the 
propKJsal  as  a  sweetener  to  this  bill. 

Well.  I  enjoy  a  good  joke  on  myself, 
but  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
deny  the  motivation.  I  wish  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  we  did  not  revise  the 
original  administration  proposal  in  re- 
gard to  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  eiiher  as  a  flycatcher  for  votes,  or 
even  as  a  little  sugar  held  out  for  votes. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  we  did.  I 
sec  in  the  Chamb'^r  tiic  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI.  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  filed  a  complaint  about  cut- 
backs in  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law- 
Si  5.  We  had  many  Senators  who  came 
before  the  subcommittee  in  person  as 
well  as  many  who  filed  statements  which 
pointed  out  the  gross  injustice  to  the 
educational  systems  of  their  States 
which  would  result  from  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  to  cut  back 
very  seriously  on  these  funds  for  schools 
in  the  federally  impacted  areas.  What 
did  we  do?  What  we  did  is  far  different 
from  offering  a  political  .sweetenr^r.  We 
went  into  the  facts.  We  took  page  after 
page  of  testimony.  Wc  talked  to  leaders 
of  the  administration.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  in  we  simply  sa;d,  "Wc  dc  not 
think  that  this  abrupt  termination  is 
fair  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before 
us.  We  are  going  to  give  the  E)opart- 
ment  18  months.  We  will  ask  you  to 
undertake  another  .study  for  18  months. 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  sub- 
mit to  us  your  pro;x)sals  for  any  further 
changes  in  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815  which  you  can  substantiate  by 
evidence," 

I  say  most  respectfully,  that  in  my 
judgment  this  was  not  a  proposal  of  the 
administration  which  had  siififtclent  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  So  we  said,  "Wc  will 
take  a  report  from  you  in  18  months. 
We  will  continue  the  program  for  3  years. 
We  have  dovetailed  it  with  the  total 
length  of  the  full  program  under  title  I." 

I  would  a^ik  Senators  to  kei^p  m  mind 
Uiat  the  total  length  of  all  three  pro- 
grams is  3  years.  At  the  end  of  3  years. 
Congress  wiU  again  have  to  corusider  the 
subject  and  to  decide  whether  it  wishes 
to  continue  it.  in  what  ways  it  wishes 
to  modify  it.  or  whether  the  Federal  aid 
program  should  be  dropped. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  my  pre- 
diction is.  If  we  put  this  program  on 
the  statute  books  and  it  is  put  to  work, 
we  will  find  that  it  will  result  in  such 
great  dividends  to  tliis  country  in  the 
conservation  of  tiie  most  precious  re- 
serves we  have — namely,  the  potential 
intellectual  power  of  the  young  men  and 
women  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country — that  we  will  not  wish  to  dis- 
continue it.  Instead,  we  will  t.ake  an- 
other look  at  it  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  3  years  from  now  to  make  it  an  even 
better  piece  of  legislation 


One  last  word,  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
the  Cooper-Javits  amendment  will  'cost 
less  money.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
this  argument  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me.  Does  that  mean  that  I  am  a 
wastrel?  Of  course  no^.  When  we 
spend  $850  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Morse  bill,  we  spend  far  too  little.  I 
ki:iow  the  practical  lepislative  situation 
whiclj  confronts  us  in  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  the  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  principle  of  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
country. 

When  in  committee,  wc  came  to  the 
point  of  deciding  what  the  author- 
ized amount  should  be.  we  proposed 
$850  million.  Why?  Because  when  wc 
apply  the  formula  to  $850  million,  wc 
have  a  sum  of  money  which  we  can  dis- 
tribute most  equitably  under  the  equal- 
ization program. 

Last  year  the  majority  of  us — and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  who  Is  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sat 
with  us  and  voted  for  it  too — voted  not 
to  provide  $850  million,  but  $916  million. 
That  was  the  bill  last  year.  So  when 
I  am  asking  for  a  vote  for  this  bill,  for 
$850  million,  I  believe  I  am  asking  for  a 
minimum  program.  We  ought  to  keep 
this  bill  intact.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  to  the 
majority  of  the  committee  the  support 
it  deserves  by  adopting  the  committee 
bill,  and  defeating  the  Cooper-Javits 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  bill  in  its  present  form  without 
any  serious  modification. 

Mr,  HUIvlPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  inclusion  of  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815  in  the  bill  is 
surely  a  commendable  act  The  docu- 
mentation whicli  liad  be-en  presented  by 
the  administration  for  doing  away  with 
this  program  or  sharply  reducing  it  wa.'^ 
not  full  and  complete  There  would 
have  been  gross  injustices  to  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  some  16  or  18  Staters 
had  the  committee  followed  that  pro- 
cedure, and  if  it  had  not  included  with:n 
the  bill  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815. 

Secondly,  I  note  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  38  of  the  50  States  will  do 
better  in  terms  of  the  total  allotments 
for  fiscal  years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  the 
3-year  period  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  .sl^.ould  like  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  at  this  point  to  have 
the  table  to  which  he  has  referred  in- 
serted at  this  point.  This  is  a  table 
entitled  Comparison  of  &'timated  Allot- 
ments to  SUates  Under  S  1021  and  Under 
the  Javits-Cooper  Amendment.  Totals 
for  Fiscal  Years  1962.  1963.  and  1964."  I 
also  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
companion  table  entitled  "Comparison 
of  Estimated  Allotments  to  States  Under 
S.  12C1  aiid  Under  the  Javits-Cooper 
Amendment  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcof.d. 
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S    1021 


$24.  DOS,  l.V! 

I.  Ill,  B60 

7,406,140 

12,867,468 

16. 230. 357 

8,896.3W 

h,  215.  540 

1.  23^,501 

21.923.016 

JN  04,%  S56 

3,  739.  329 

4.408,622 

31.516.867 

22.  781.  -255 

14. 386,  515 

11,111.415 

21.406,762 

22.302.969 

\  I7.%2»7 

13,681,203 

14.  789.  751 

.17, 928,  701 

18,395,  !i20 

17,  480. 868 

18,52ft77« 

3,888.736 


JsTit»-Coop(^r  amendment 


Fiscal  year 

1962  (l8t  ypori 

estimatt^i 

State 
allotments 


Fiscal  year 

1963  (2d  year 

estimated 

State 
allotments 


$21,733,450 

72,.  140 

4.584.880 

13.  272.  366  ' 

63.  279. 320  I 

6.  7.W,  240 

8,380.860 

1.4.'i7.840 

17,217,740 

15.786.060 

-2.646.880 

2.943,800 

29,  449.  960 

16,  719.  420 

10,  598,  740 

8,  .558,  780 

11,088,280 

12, 618. 160 

3,  574.  420 

10.  493.  760 

15.  569,  280 

29,  679.  420 

12.  118.660 

22,177.734 

13.614.620 

-2.656^000 


Comparison  of  estimated  allotments  to  States 
under  S  1021  and  under  the  Javits-Cooper 
amendment — totali  for  fiscal  years  1962 
1963.    and  1964 
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Indiana 
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Montana 
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Vev^a  , , 
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New  Mexico. 

.S'ew  York 

N'or'li  Carolina 
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Ohio 
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South  Carolina 
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Ctah 
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\  irgjiiia 

Washington ... 

\\>et  Virginia 

Wijcnnain 

Wyominf 

Dl^rkt  (»/  CKjioitibls 


Estimated 

State  allot 

ment-s.  total 

for  flscHl 

.veani  1962. 

1963.  and 

1964 


$72,  U1.X  4«>8 

3,334.980 

22.21.5.4211 

38.  fi02,  404 

138.  *»1,071 
36,  iiK9.  074 
15.  ->*).  K'JO 
3,  7 IS, '^ CI 
^,  76W,  i>tM 
84,  137,  » 
11.217,987 
13,225,866 


94. 

68 

4;i 

lit., 
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VJ1,  fiOl 

(4.!   "•.' 
,    ^'      1 ' 
-it.  .'4 
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41.'  (t  '•<' 
44. :««,  ;^  : 

113.786,103 
•M.  187,  487 
52,442,574  I 
55,562,337  | 
11,666,208 
22,071,681  ; 
3, 13),  876 
8.178,486 
49,  776. 813 
19.111.998 

121.  957. 140 

101.253,468 
13,  606,  722 

1 18.  553,  679 
37,806.234 
27,  126,  513 

132. 079, 251 
10. 300.  755 
61,196.901 
13. 379,  388 

70.  580,  535 
174.  191,499 

18,963.369 
6.249,864 

71.  409,  834 
38.  929, 1'22 
38, 74a  806 
60,064,452 

.\  380.  606 
4.  696.  764 


Estimated 

StaU'  aUot 

menLs,  total 

for  fl.scal 

yeurs  1962. 

1963.  ami 

1964 


$M2,  420,  374 

2.  163.431 
13,  754.  64<) 
48.  929,  74x 

189.  837. 960 
■20.  271.  Til 
2.1  142.  580 

4.  ,T73,  5211 
il.»>53,  2a» 
•'•.  >H2,  66h 

:.  *i0,  640 
10,  861.  216 
*,  349,  880 
tO.  KW.  260 
.■il.796,  zai 
25,  670.  340 
37,991.!<96 
42,  757.  386 
10.  7-23.  260 
31.  4Kl.aO 
46,  707.  840 
89.038.260 
36.355.960 
77,887.000 
40.  843,  860 

7.  968,  OU) 
I. i.  515.220 

3.  367,  980 
5,666,  160 

.55, 271.  580 

15,045,320 

146,717,040 

120, 037,  998 

7,776,120 

101,  158,  .560 

27,  810,  540 

19,82i060 

104,883,080 

6.876.600 

81,202,750 

9,263,480 

66,362,624 

110,208.780 

18. 956, 376 

3.885,660 

44,837,880 

33,835,380 

35, 050,  234 

38.  798,  760 

3.855.600 

6.102.660 


Fiscal  year 

1964  (3d  year) 

estimated 

State 
allot  i^nts 


$27.  473.  458 

721.140 

4.  .584.  880 

16.  309,  916 
63,279,320 

6.  757,  240 
8. 380,  860 
1,  457. 840 

17,  217,  740 
22.289.542 

2.646.880 

3.345.416 

29.  449,  !160 

16.  719,  420 

10.  .568.  740 
8,558.780 

11.  141,7.50 
12.618,  m> 

3,  574,  420 
10.  4<«.  760 
15.569.280 
29.  679.  420 

12.  lis.  660 
25,  965,  666 

13.  614.  H20 
2,656,000 


Va.  213,  466 
721,  140  ; 
4,  ,584,  880 
19,347,466 
63.  279.  320 
6.7.57.240  I 
\. 380.  860  I 
1.457.840  ' 
17,217.740 
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2.  646,  880  ' 
4.  572.  OfJO 
29.  449,  9frf) 
16,  719,  420 
10,  .59K.  740 
8.  ,^5«,  7«0 
.761.866 
.521.066 
74,  120 
.  493.  7fio 
.569,  280  , 
■29.  679,  4'2r) 
12.  118.660  : 
■J».  753.  600  ■ 
i;j,  614.  620 
■2,  656,  OOIJ  ; 
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Mr.  HTTMPHREY  Mr  President,  a 
good  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the  bill 
on  the  part  of  many  Senators.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  at  this  stage,  after 
weeks  of  hearings  and  I  may  add.  years 
of  work  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  we  would  be  ill  advised 
to  reject  the  formula  which  represents 
the  most  equitable  formula  which  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  committee 
thought  wa.s  obtainable  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  formula  has  its  weak- 
nesses. I  .sat  in  on  one  or  two  confer- 
ences with  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Montaria  when  the  formula 
wa.s  duscussed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  were  stated  at 
that  time  relating  to  the  Morse  formula 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  committee  for- 
mula, and  the  Javits-Cooper  formula  on 
the  other  hand,  and  it  is  my  ludgmerit 
that  the  formula  which  provides  a  total 
gro.ss  amount,  which  gives  the  poorer 
States  larger  amount.'^,  as  the  Morse 
formula  does  and  a  total  amount  for  38 
of  the  50  States  which  is  more  generous. 
as  the  committee  bill  does  and  a  formula 
that  provides  less  for  the  wealthier 
States,  as  the  committee  or  Mor.se  for- 
mula does.  IS  a  justifiable  formula. 

We  can  find  wpakne.sses  in  it  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  weak- 
nesses in  it  There  are  some  weaknesses 
in  the  other  formula,  too.  If  we  take  a 
look  at  any  bill  we  can  find  plenty  of 
weakne.sses  in  it. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  support  its  schools 
I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have  taxed 
our  people  with  property  ta.xes,  excise 
taxes,  income  taxes,  severance  taxes  for 
education  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
Yet  we  have,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  grave  economic 
conditions  in  the  iron  mine  area.  The 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
sponsoring  will  help  k^ep  our  young 
people  in  schools  in  northeastern  Min- 
ne.sota  Our  State  laws  already  provide 
for  equalization      The  bill  will  help  the 
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JaTtts-Cooper  amendment 


Fiscal  year 

1962  (Mt  year) 

estimated 

Sute 
allotments 


$6,171,740 
1.123.000 

1,886.720 

!■*  423.860 
4.041.680 

48,906,080 

31,  •'•66,206 
2.421,860 

,13,  716,  520 
9.270,  180 

•i.  niiH.oai 

.M  964.36U 
.'.  .V2,  M) 

.'2.  f.2«,  300 
2,  rJI,640 

16,  126.  150 

■M\.  736.  260 
4.  53.r6M 
1,-265.220 

It  645.660 

11,278,460 
H.  3'28.  400 

I2,W.S2,620 
1 .  -SiS.  200 


Fiscal  year 

1963  (2d  year) 

estimated 

StaU' 
allotments 


$6,  171.740 
1.122.660 
1.886.7JU 

18.  423,  "W* 
4,  656,  874 

48,605,(>NU 

40.or2,fr,6 

2,  421  860 
:i3,  716.  .5-20 

".».  270,  IHO 

I,.  MM.  iril) 
J4.WM.360 

J.  2'.»2,  21*1 
27  067.  584 

2.731.640 
22.  I  A).  874 
Hi.  736.  '260 

6,  318.  762 

1.266.220 
I4.646,66U 
11.278.460 
11, 036, 884 
12,«2,630 

1.285.200 

2. 034.  zm 


Fiscal  >c:ir 

1964  (3d  yeNr 

estimate)  I 

State 
allot  mm  I. s 


$.5,171.  7  «t 

1.  122.660 

1,8M6.72U 
IH  423,  W^t 

t>  343  8(>i. 
4M.  iNkS.  |>)M1 
tN,  3211,  (»■,(, 

2. 632.  4<lil 
33,  716,  ,5Ji 

9.270,  INII 

6  AOK.trjo 
34  664,  3* III 

2,  262,  2111 
:i\,W,.hi0, 

3.7V6  rm 

28.  ll.5.uai 

M.  736.  260 

8.  103,  6(11 

1,265,220 

I4,64.5,6(ili 

1 1 .  278.  4«<i 

I5.066,UJO 

12,63'Z62ri 

l.ai5,3ni 

2,  »»4,  -^51 


people  of  the  State  that  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  the  Senate  I  do  not  want 
to  justify  a  bill  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
does  for  any  one  State.  I  never  have.  I 
have  voted  for  legislation  which  at  times 
took  much  more  from  my  State  than  it 
gave  I  simply  say  that  when  a  formula 
which  does  better  by  38  out  of  .50  States 
and  gives  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fund  to  the  poorer  States,  and 
provides  at  least  some  recognitum  to  the 
efforts  that  some  of  us  have  made  m  what 
we  call  the  middle  States,  that  that  kind 
of  formula  deserves  support 

I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  the  committee  has  worked 
tirelessly,  anxiously,  and  I  may  .say.  ob- 
jectively on  the  formula  for  weeks 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comments  He 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the  committee 
The  Record  should  show  that  when  the 
committee  held  its  meetings  on  the  for- 
mula, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the 
majority  whip,  and  the  SenaUsr  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  sat  with 
us  and  gave  us  their  advice  and  counsel. 
They  sat  with  us  when  we  had  our  con- 
versations with  the  administration 
spokesmen.  Therefore,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  after 
careful  consideration  not  only  by  the 
committee,  but  careful  consideration 
with  our  leaders  in  the  Senate  itself— 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  majority 
whip,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  policy  committee. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  and  Mr  JAVITS 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    MORSE      Mr     President,    I 
ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     Ml"    President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  brief 
comment  before  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mi  morse.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


am 


Will 
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Mr  JAVITS  Before  the  debate  ends. 
I  hope  t^  ttike  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes to  sum  up  tile  position  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  very 
gracious  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Cooper  1  and  to  me.  He  did  not 
chop  up  our  presentation  with  individual 
questions.  We  have  sought  to  return  the 
compliment 

However,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  some  things  which  I  wish  to  answer 
directly  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
desires  to  speak,  I  am  confident  he  will 
not  take  more  than  5  mmutes,  either. 
We  are  both  desirous  of  bringing  the 
question  of  adopting  the  amendment  to 
a  vote  promptly 

Mr  MORSE  Mi  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mi  President,  the 
St^natoi  from  Oregon  has  made  a  devas- 
tating ciuse  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
against  the  Javits-Cooper  amendment. 
I  say  that  because  I  tliink  the  point 
which  stood  out  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Senators  splendid  presentation  ^els 
that  the  Javlu-Cooper  propo.sal  would 
provide  justice  for  15  States — justice  in 
the  sense  of  providing  criteria  to  deal 
With  amounts  that  relate  to  those  cri- 
teria— but  no  justice  for  the  other  35 
States 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Moi.se  pro- 
posal— the  committee  piopo.sal — applies 
the  same  criteria  to  every  State  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  answer  that 
argument  If  there  is  to  be  justice,  it 
ought  to  be  md.vi.'-ible  and  should  apply 
to  every  one  of  the  50  States  and  not 
draw  a  line  anywhere. 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    President    T  yield  the  floor 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  dislmiiuished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Cck^pek  .  and  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  ;Mr  J.avits'.  for  the 
formula  they  have  presented  in  their 
amendment  Their  formula  strikes  me 
as  being  more  equitable,  less  politically 
motivated,  and  more  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  which  the 
country  still  faces  than  the  committee 
formula 

First.  Mr  Piesident,  if  the  Nation 
does  need  any  program  for  Federal  aid 
to  education — and  many  would  deny 
that  it  does — then  the  principal  justifi- 
cation for  Federal  aid  is  thnt  certain 
States  are  too  poor  themselves  to  finance 
the  needed  improvements  And  a  case 
can  certainly  be  made  for  the  problems 
faced  by  those  States,  a  dozen  or  so  in 
number,  with  a  personal  income  per 
child  of  school  age  under  $5,000  We 
New  Yorkers  have  a  personal  income  per 
school  child  of  over  $12,000  and  we  New- 
Yorkers  are  having  a  hard  enough  time 
maintaining  the  educational  level  which 
we  want  We  can  therefore  understand 
the  real  difficulties  of  States  which  have 
less  than  half  this  much  as  a  base  on 
which  to  ,support  the  educational  needs 
of  their  schoolchildren 

Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  these  poorer  States  make  a  very  con- 
siderable effort  in  the  field  of  education 
more  of  an  effort  even  than  New  York. 


Utah  for  instance,  spends  5  6  percent  of 
Its  personal  income  on  education  .  Louisi- 
ana spends  4  1  percent,  Mississippi 
spends  3  7  percent:  New  York  spends  3.5 
percent  as  of  1959-60  flguies.  and  stands. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  29th  in  the  Nation  in 
the  percentage  of  total  per.sonal  income 
spent  on  education. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
on  principle.  For  these  reasons  also  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Javits-Cooper  amend- 
ment which  would  do  several  things  that 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  not  do  It 
would  provide  a  steeper  equalization 
formula,  so  that  the  States  Vhich  really 
need  help  will  get  enough  help  to  make 
a  difference.  Without  such  a  provision 
there  is  no  point  in  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation at  all. 

The  Javits-Cooper  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  $20  per  pupil  in  pub- 
lic schools  m  every  Stat^  This  is  very 
important,  because  the  States  with  the 
largest  number  of  students  face  the  big- 
gest expenses  and  the  great-est  need  for 
the  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
Property  and  labor  on  the  whole  is  more 
expensive  in  these  States,  like  New  York 
and  California  Without  a  S20  mini- 
mum per  child,  those  States  with  the 
largest  number  of  students  and  with  the 
fastest  rate  of  increase  iii  student.s,  will 
be  shortchan>:ed  That  meaiis  a  sub- 
stantial numbe:  of  the  children  through- 
out the  country  would  be  shortchanged 

Also,  Mr,  President,  the  Javits-Cooper 
bill  sets  a  definite,  progressive  aiid  over- 
all goal  for  each  .State  to  meet  in  its  edu- 
cational efforts  It  sets  $350  per  pupil 
for  fiscal  year  1962  $375  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  $400  for  fiscal  year  1964  The 
Fedei-al  share  of  this  sum  is  determined 
by  a  formula  relating  these  figures  to  the 
total  per.sonal  income  for  the  State  For 
those  States  already  meeting  the  mini- 
mum $20  per  public  school  child  is  al- 
lowed This  IS  an  equitable  formula, 
with  a  clear  aim  comprehensible  to  all, 
of  lifting  the  standards  in  poor  States 
to  a  new  minimum,  and  of  assisting  the 
more  prosperous  and  more  populous 
State.":  to  meet  their  heavy  demands 

Mr  President  it  has  been  rumored — 
and  I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  bill  has  disavowed  this — 
but  certainly  the  rumor  is  rife  that  the 
allotment  formula  of  S  1021  wa«s  doc- 
tored up  and  altered  or  ■'sweetened'  — 
although  I  undei-stand  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  like  the  use  of  the 
word  sweetened' — from  the  formula 
recommended  originally  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  IS  .said  that  this  was  done 
primarily  in  order  to  provide  more  bene- 
fits to  those  States  with  Democratic 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  cannot  speak  with 
knowledge,  because  I  was  not  m  on  that 
Certain  other  Senators  were  not  either. 
Whether  the  statement  is  true,  I  could 
not  .say  I  do  not  want  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  the  fact  It  may 
be  a  mere  coincidence  The  fact  is  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  administration  formula  for  a 
total  of  $666  million  for  1962  and  thh 
committees  formula  for  a  total  of  $850 
million  for  1962  will  go  to  States  with 


Democratic  members  on  the  committ.ee 
At  the  same  time.  8  of  the  10  lowest 
income  States  would  receive  a  smaller 
percentage  share  of  aid  unoer  the  com- 
mittee bill  than  they  would  receive  un- 
der the  President's  plan  I  do  not  feel, 
therefore  that  the  formula  arrived  at 
by  the  committee  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  educational  problems  of  the  Nation. 

Finally  Mr  President,  the  committee 
bill  does  a  very  real  injustice  in  count- 
ing, for  allotment  purposes — and  this  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr.  L.^uschei — the 
pupils  in  private  schools:  yet.  in  fact,  de- 
priving them  of  any  aid 

Thus  those  who  undertake  additional 
sacrifices  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  find  their  efforts  recognized 
in  the  committee  bill  only  by  additional 
Fedei-al  aid  to  public  school  children 
This  is  a  clear  slap  in  the  face  If  they 
are  not  to  share  in  this  aid,  they  should 
not  be  counted  in  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
one else 

The  allotment  foimula  m  the  Cooper- 
Javits  proposal  is  much  more  realistic. 
It  IS  a  much  more  effective  formula  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It  was  not 
determined  by  political  cor.siderations 
but  by  educational  needs.  For  that 
reason  I  feel  that  :t  desei'ves  our  sup- 
port 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  conclude  the  debate  promptly 
on  this  issue,  but  a  number  of  questions 
were  rai.sed  by  the  floor  manager  for  the 
bill  ,Mr.  Morse  which  I  think  require 
answering 

First.  It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
mittee formula  was  very  carefully 
worked  out  over  a  period  of  time  that 
the  committee  slaved  over  it.  as  over  a 
hot  stove.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  very  last  day 
after  the  bill  had  been  brought  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Educatioii  before  the 
full  committee,  it  still  contained  the  ad- 
ministration formula,  including  a  basic 
$15  payment  for  a  number  of  States 

After  that  had  been  done,  on  the  last 
day  of  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  after  many  caucuses,  m  which  Re- 
publican members  did  not  pai-ticipate — 
and  I  do  not  complain;  that  is  perfectly 
ail  right.  I  am  only  trying  to  set 
the  framework  of  the  stage  on  which 
this  happened — this  new  formula  was 
brought  in. 

It  was  brought  iii  one  morning  and 
voted  into  the  bill.     And  that  was  that 

The  Cooper-Javits  formula  has  been 
developed  ovei  a  long  period  of  time 
If  anything  tiie  arguments  made  with 
respect  to  the  committee  formula  are 
more  applicable  to  our  foiinula. 

I  raised  this  question  in  the  subcom- 
mittee Our  formula  has  been  docu- 
mented. anal>'2ed,  and  i-eanalyzed  dozens 
of  times  It  was  debat«i  for  hours, 
whereas  the  formula  before  us  was  not 
subjected  to  such  deliberation 

Whether  or  not  the  administratiori 
paiticipat*<l  m  the  decision  to  change 
their  formula  I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure 
it  did.  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
not  say  so  I  am  sure  that  it  does  lep- 
resent  the  administration  view.  If  .so, 
it  is  certainly  a  last-mmute  view; 
whereas    oiy    fonnula    was    considered; 
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developed,  worked  upon,  tried  out.  and 
debated  many  times.  So  T  think,  if  any- 
thing, the  argument  is  more  strongly  in 
favor  of  our  formula  than  the  formula 
;n  the  bill,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  stand- 
ard of  deliberation. 

I  point  out  that  on  the  last  day  this 
formula  was  completely  revi'^ed.  brought 
in.  and  voted  into  the  bill  almost  as 
quickly  as  I  say  it 

Second,  we  have  a  very  nrw  situation 
with  respect  to  the  .school  bill,  which 
bears  very  strongly  on  the  advisability 
of  Including  all  school-age  children, 
whether  or  not  they  attend  parochial  or 
private  school.s.  As  a  practical  matter, 
we  all  know  that  the  issue  of  parochial 
and  private  school  children  has  really 
boiled  up  It  is  a  major  issue  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  major  issue  before  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  whatever  Senator 
Taft  may  have  felt  free  to  do  on  other 
occasions,  or  whether  the  Senate  may 
have  felt  free  to  do  on  other  occasions 
before  this  issue  was  a  keen  and  burning 
issue,  that  is  hardly  the  situation  today. 
Because  today,  whatever  we  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  inclusion  of  all  school -age 
children,  immediately  in  tf>rms  nf  the 
country,  there  ari.«es  the  question  of  an 
intendment.  That  is  what  th^*  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cooper  1  and  I  were 
arguing.  We  say  that  we  should  rebut 
the  intendment  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  anything  about  private  and  parochial 
.school  children,  because  I  feel  a  great 
obligation  to  do  something  in  a  separate 
bill,  as  .soon  as  action  is  completed  upon 
the  pending  bill. 

Others  may  have  constitutional  objec- 
tions. The  President  himself  said  he 
was  placing  this  measure  before  us  only 
for  public  school  children  because  there 
is  a  constitutional  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  elementary  or  ^'X'ondary 
school  funds  for  constrv.ctmg  church 
schools  or  paying  church  .school  teach- 
ers' salaries.  The  brief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
maintained  that  very  point.  It  was  up 
to  my  colleague  ,'Mr  KeatingI.  rather 
than  anyone  in  the  administration,  to 
reply  to  that  argument.  It  seems  to  me 
':hat  there  is  an  effort  to  draw  away 
from  the  very  important  constitutional 
law  position  which  has  already  been 
taken.  In  his  mes.^age  the  President 
said: 

In  accordance  with  the  clear  prohibition 
of  the  Constitution,  no  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  funds  are  allocated  for  con- 
structing, church  schools  or  paying  church 
school  teachers'  salaries  and  thus  non-pub- 
llc-school  children  are  rightfully  not  counted 
in  determining  the  funds  each  State  will 
receive  for  iw  public  scho^jls. 

Whose  formula  is  improvi.sed — th^ 
formula  now  in  the  bill  or  the  formula 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  myself  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  the  formula  now  brought  into  the 
bill. 

So  the  intendment  which  could  be 
drawn  from  what  we  do  if  we  vote  for 
that  formula  is  that  we  are  intending  to 
exclude  certain  children  from  any  other 
consideration,  or  that  they  are  im- 
ported into  the  bill  because  something 
is  i^oing  to  be  done  about  them 

This  proposal  defies  the  terms  of  the 
bill.     We    are    authorizing   payment   on 


the  basis  of  children  who  would  receive 
no  benefit  under  the  bill  The  bill  is 
clear  and  explicit  It  ^ives  benefits  only 
to  public  school  children,  yet  when  It 
comes  to  paying  the  States  money.  It  is 
counted  on  the  basis  of  more  children 
than  that     Why? 

The  only  reason  is  to  provide  more 
money.  A  moment  ago  the  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey  1.  said  that  38  States  would 
receive  more  the  first  year.  Certainly 
38  States  would  receive  more  the  first 
year.  Does  that  make  the  formula  right? 
I  could  write  a  bill  which  would  give  50 
States  more  in  the  first  year.  Would 
that  make  it  right?  Is  that  the  way  we 
are  going  to  legislate?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  38  States  should  get  more 
the  first  year?  Is  there  any  reason  vhy 
the  money  of  the  United  States  should 
pay  for  it?  I  have  not  heard  any  reason 
given,  except  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  do  it.  and  that  it  would  command 
greater  support. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  con- 
clude on  this  note:  The  only  purposes 
for  which  those  of  us  who  are  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  can  justify  such  a  bill  is  to 
bring  up  the  level  of  the  very  low- 
income  States,  which  cannot,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try.  give  to  their  children 
an  adequate  education.  We  say  that 
that  must  be  done  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  am  from  New  York,  as  is  my  col- 
league i  Mr.  Keating  1.  We  pay  about 
19  percent  of  all  the  Federal  taxes.  The 
ideal  bill  would  be  a  bill  confined  to  the 
12,  13.  or  14  States  which  really  need 
Federal  help,  but  that  cannot  be  done. 
But.  somehow  or  other,  that  cannot  be 
done.  We  know  from  experience,  from 
the  debate,  from  the  discussion,  that  we 
just  cannot  do  it  that  way.  So  we  have 
proposed  the  next  best  thing,  which  la 
to  make  a  flat  grant  to  all  of  those  States 
that  really,  on  this  kind  of  standard, 
may  not  need  it  There  may  be  reasons 
why  they  cannot  raise  money,  because 
of  taxation  problems  or  sources  of  taxa- 
tion. There  may  be  districts  in  those 
particular  States  which  need  help. 
There  may  be  many  reasons.  But. 
fundamentally,  if  we  were  writing  a  bill 
solely  on  the  ba.si.s  of  pure  need,  we  would 
write  It  for  States  which  have  an  income 
that  is  under  par. 

So  the  next  be  t  thing  to  do  is  give  a 
flat  grant  to  those  who  are  not  in  ex- 
tremis in  terms  of  Federal  aid.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  do  it  by 
our  proposal,  but  the  majority  bill  want* 
to  Ko  further  than  that  and  add — and 
there  is  no  gilding  this  lily— $326  mil- 
lion to  that  amount. 

When  it  gets  dowi-.  to  cases,  it  is  that 
which  is  unjustified,  and  we  present  the 
Senate  an  alternative  moans  by  which 
that  moppv  ran  b*»  savf^l—and  I  would 
i^.ot  be  a  liberal  if  I  did  not  try  to  save 
the  money— and  yet  let  msti^-e  be  done. 

Finally,  a  good  dea!  has  been  said 
about  the  idea  of  the  foundation  basis, 
the  idea  of  establishing  the  optimum 
basis  to  which  States  can  direct  their 
efforts  I  point  out  that  in  most  of 
the  States  that  is  precisely  what  the 
States  do  internally.    The  States,  in  ad- 


ministering    the    program,     will     hare 
foundation  money 

It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  validator 
of  a  plan  Is  exp>erlence.  On  the  basis 
of  experience,  the  foundation  plan  makes 
more  sense  than  does  the  plan  propo.scd 
by  the  committee,  which.  I  repeat.  Is  an 
ad  hoc  one.  one  brought  in  at  the  last 
moment  and  voted,  and  one  which  has 
not  had  the  experience,  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  backing  of  the  plan  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  devastating  argument  in  favor 
of  his  amendment. 

I  may  a.sk  the  Senator  this  question 
How  much  lime  was  devoted  to  the  argu- 
ment on  the  change  in  the  formula  from 
the  original  administration   bill   to  the 
new  formula  that  Is  In  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Subject  to  correction 
by  another  member  of  the  committee, 
my  recollection  is  that,  at  the  v?ry  most, 
we  took  one  session,  that  Is.  one  meeting, 
of  the  committee,  which  may  have  been 
one  hour  and  a  half  or  so.  We  may  have 
taken  something  of  another  session  as 
well  But  at  the  very  most,  giving  it 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  there  were 
two  committee  sessions,  at  which  time 
also  was  considered  the  substitute  of 
Senator  Cooper  s  and  mine,  which  was 
voted  down. 

Mr.  KEATING  How  much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ators  substitute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  talked  about  it  in 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  for  at 
least  twice  that  amount  of  time,  and 
probably  three  times  that  amount  of 
time. 

Mr,  KEATING      As  well  as  before? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  well  as  before,  when- 
ever the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPFR )  has  been  sponsoring  this  idea. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  the  proposal 
which  Is  in  the  committee  bill  now  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  session  or  was  the  pro- 
posal the  one  in  the  orlgliml  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  the  way  in  which  It 
worked  out  was  that  overnight  our  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  came  back 
with  the  new  formula  They  were  all  set 
up  They  apparently  knew  precisely  how 
many  votes  they  had.  and  they  impa- 
tiently listened  to  Senators  like  myself, 
and  then  vot^.  I  think  the  country  Is 
very  familAl-  with  the  climate  that  I 
describe.  Jhat  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened on  the  new  alternative  formula. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  ofTerlng 
the  amendment,  for  which  I  expect  to 
vote. 

Because  I  am  not  supporting  the  bill 
at  all.  I  think  It  is  Important  for  me  to 
state  for  the  Record  why  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  without  any  intention 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  In  whatever  form  It 
may  come  out.  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
not  discuss  now  and  for  some  reasons 
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which  do  not  relate  to  this  particular 
formula 

Whatever  we  may  think  now,  when  we 
are  voting  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  there  is  a  bitter  issue  in  the 
country  on  the  question  of  the  exclusion 
of  a  large  number  of  children  who  hap- 
pen to  go  to  either  church  or  private 
schools  from  benefits  to  come  from 
money  which  they,  their  families,  and 
their  businesses  contribute.  I  think  that 
is  going  to  be  a  necessary  bitterness  if 
we  hew  to  the  law,  and  act  as  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  so  long  as  we  deal  only 
with  grants  to  schools.  But  I  think  we 
compound  that  bitterness  exceedingly  if 
we  do  what  is  proix)sed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  count  children  who  go  to  the 
religious  and  private  schools  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  determining  how  much  each 
State  gets,  in  other  words,  apportioning 
to  each  State  a  sum  for  the  particular 
children  who  go  to  those  religious  or 
private  schools,  but,  by  the  express  tenns 
of  the  bill,  requiring  that  that  money 
so  app>ortioned  to  the  States  be  distrib- 
uted entirely  among  the  other  children 
in  the  States — those  children  who  go  to 
public  schools — and  that  it  be  withheld 
from  children  who  go  to  religious  or  pri- 
vate schools, 

I  think  those  who  are  talking  about  a 
later  program  which  will  do  something 
for  those  children  who  go  to  religious 
and  private  schools  are  suggesting  that 
we  count  those  who  go»  to  religious  and 
private  schools  twice,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  do  that  I  think  if  we  vote 
for  the  committee  bill.  It  is  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  do  not  propose  to  do  any- 
thing for  those  who  go  to  the  other  kind 
of  schools. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
some  millions  of  children,  and  their 
families,  who  send  their  children  to  re- 
ligious and  private  schools  for  reasons 
which  are  sufficient  to  the  ftimilies  and 
the  children,  who  pay  larger  sums  of 
money  in  order  that  their  children  may 


get  an  education,  because  they  want 
them  to  go  to  that  type  of  school,  it  will 
be  an  aggravating  cause  of  bitterness  to 
have  them  feel  that  their  children  are 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  money 
to  the  States,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  only  going  to  add  to  the 
allocation  of  money  to  the  other  children 
who  go  to  the  public  schools.  In  other 
words,  they  are  entitled  to  a  share — that 
is.  those  who  go  to  religious  and  private 
schools — for  one  purpose,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  division  of  the  mon- 
eys, they  are  not  entitled  to  a  share. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  by  which 
one  could  more  aggravate  these  problems 
than  by  adopting^  that  kind  of  double 
standard,  under  which  large  numbers  of 
children  shall  be  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  making  allocation  of  Federal  moneys 
and  left  out  in  the  cold  when  it  comes  to 
participation. 

I  do  not  think  the  latter  can  be  in- 
cluded in  any  grants  from  Federal  funds, 
because  I  have  very  definite  \iews  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  such  cannot  be 
permitted;  but  if  they  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  a  grant,  why,  under  the  dome 
of  heaven,  should  it  be  fair  io  include 
them  for  the  purpose  of  allocation  of 
grants  to  their  States,  with  full  knowl- 
edge all  the  while  that  the  money  is 
going,  not  to  them  but  to  other  children? 

Mr.  BUSH      It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  my  estimation, 
that  is  not  right.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. It  cannot  be  supported  on  moral 
or  any  other  basis.  It  Is  for  those  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  not  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  educatnn  is  sup- 
portable, under  the  views  I  ha^e  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER       Mr      ^resident 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  have  the  floor  I 
yield  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  have  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  next  week  that  will  correct  the  mis- 
take which  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out — namely,  the  elimination  of  private 
schools  from  the  bill.  My  amendmeiit 
will  put  them  m 

Mr.  HOLL^^ND  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  again? 

Mr.  JAVITS      Yes. 

Ml*  HOLLAND  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  did  not  get 
all  my  statement.  I  do  not  think,  con- 
stitutionally, they  can  be  included  if  this 
program  is  to  be  on  a  gr^nt  ba^is,  and 
It  is  because  of  that  fact,  and  other  rea- 
sons, that  I  am  not  supporting  the  bill 
I  feel  very  strongly  against  the  proposal 
for  Federal  aid  to  schools  largely  on  ac- 
count of  that  point  of  view.  I  cannot 
support  voting  for  a  heavy  school  grant 
which  necessarily  leaves  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  and  at  the  same  time 
counts  them  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining how  much  money  their  Stat*^' 
will  get 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  knows  that  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  bill  m  any  case 

Mr.  JA\TTS,     I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr,  Piesident.  it  is  well  "known  that  I 
shall  support  the  bill,  in  which  I  thor- 
oughly believe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  « 
part  of  my  argument  three  charts  and 
an  excerpt  from  a  document  entitled 
Public  School  Financial  Programs  of 
the  United  States,  1957-58  Issue."  by  the 
US  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  backing  up  my  statement 
about  the  foundation  programs  in  many 
of  the  States 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chaits 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


AUotmenls  per  child — Cooper- J aviU  ametultneni  and  S.  JOSl 


Cooper  -  Javlts  amendment 
amounts  per  public  school 
child  In  ADA 


1st  y««r 


New  York. 

De  la  ware 

nilnoU 

New  Jtnej 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island... 
Manacbotetts.. 

Alaaka 

Pennsylvania... 

Missouri , 

Maryland , 

Ohio 

Nevada 

Wisconsin 

Culifomia 

New  Ilampsbire 

Michigan 

Indiana 

.Oregon 

Wiishingtoo 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska 

Wyoining_ 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Iowa  


$ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 


>i  year 


tao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 
20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 


Sd  year 


tao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 

20.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 

30.00 

ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 
ao.oo 


8.  1021  as  reported 
each  of  3  year?,  per— 


School- 
age  child 


tlO.90 
10.69 
13.11 
11. M 
9.2« 
17.08 
13.88 
18.53 

i«.  se 

18.09 
17.23 
le.  16 
13.00 
ID  61 
12.45 
19.47 
17.65 
18.75 
19.49 
17  73 
20  67 
ao.Ofi 
10.03 
19.09 
22.16 
20.41 


Public 

.whool 

child  in 

ADA  ' 


$16.  ao 
16.  ro 
ao.28 

17.28 
11.85 
28.61 
18.82 
30.04 
24.57 
25.76 
24.52 
22.42 
17.34 
30.38 
14.76 
27.82 
24.76 
24.87 
25.62 
22.37 
28.56 
27.66 
24.57 
24.04 
30.19 
27.04 


Montana 

Florida _ 

Arltona 

Kantai 

Teiat 

Maine 

Virginia 

Hawaii 

Oklahoma 

North  Dakor^ 

Louisiana 

South  Dakota 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

New  Mexico „ 

We«t  Vindnla 

Georgia .; 

Utah 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

North  Carolina. 

Arkansas .... 

South  Carolina „, 

Mississippi 


Cost  (millions). 


Cooper - 

lavlts     amendment 

S.  1021  a! 

reported 

amounts  per  public  school 
child  in  ADA 

each  of  3  yean*,  jter— 

Public 

1st  year 

ad  year 

3d  year 

School- 
age  child 

school 
child  in 
ADA  ' 

tao.oo 

t20.00 

tao.oo 

tao.8o 

$27.78 

20.00 

ao.oo 

30.00 

19.  SO 

23  67 

20.00 

ao.oo 

30.00 

21.84 

26.73 

20.00 

ao.oo 

30.00 

ao.2o 

25.84 

20.00 

30.00 

30.00 

21.84 

30.87 

20.00 

30.00 

20.00 

21.84 

27.97 

20.00 

ao.oo 

20.00 

22.66 

30.52 

30.00 

30.00 

20.00 

21.74 

27,60 

20.00 

30.00 

20.00 

22.60 

25  72 

20.00 

30.00 

34.02 

25.20 

36.00 

20.00 

20.00 

27.78 

24. 3i 

34.80 

20.00 

20.00 

27.82 

23.60 

32  56 

20.00 

20.10 

2S  43 

26.86 

36.66 

20.00 

22.72 

31.06 

23  83 

29  30 

20.00 

23.06 

31.^ 

24  22 

30  06 

20.00 

27.92 

36.26 

34.60 

30.97 

30.00 

28.24 

36.58 

25.61 

33.19 

21.16 

29.50 

37.84 

23.67 

27  72 

22.42 

30.76 

39.10 

25.30 

31.46 

31.66 

39.89 

48.22 

26.70 

33.26 

31.76 

40.10 

48  43 

26.41 

32.96 

36.42 

44.75 

53.08 

27.79 

34  40 

42.49 

50.82 

59.18 

27.79 

37.85 

48.80 

57.13 

65.48 

27.79 

35.31 

t093 

t737 

tTM 

t850 

'  S.  1021  amounts  per  school-ago  child  converted  to  amoimt*  per  public  school 
ciiild  In  average  dally  attendance,  for  comparison 
Statee  ranked  by  personal  Income  per  public  school  child. 


Cooper -Jtivlts  minimum  foundation  formula:  Federal  share  Is  H  the  diflerence 
between  (a)  4  percent  of  State  personal  income  i>ei  child  and  (b)  foundation  level  of 
$360  Idt  year,  t875  2d  year,  $400  3d  year,  or  t20  jwr  child,  whichever  is  larger. 
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May  li) 


laijrwirs.  $20  per  ehlVI  guarantwd  every  State;  equalization  up  to  alioiit  2:1  (1st  year)  apd  3:1  Mtti  yoin  In  no^Jl("?"t  Htntcs  (r«-arliliiv  1"  Si  .i.-«  lM-k>H  i:>  |-«f<vii;  <>(  ntiitoiiMt^nTnrp 
f  inoome  In  3d  year)  | 


New  York 

I  N'laware 

lllinoui    

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Icliodc  Island 

Mivssachuaetta 

Ala-skM  

l>nnsylv]Uiia 

Nlb-scun 

Mirylanfl  

Ohio  

N«va<l.i  . 

WLs<-»)n<;in 

("uliforma . 

Ni  A  liituij«hire 

NlkM^an..,.. 

iH'liana  

ori'piii       

\v  , si.  1  lit' ton 

\l  iinif-snta 

Nctir&ska 

\V  yumuii;  

I'dlorifln      

\  rrmont    

Iowa    

.Montiina 

Flrri'la 


1st  your 


$4«.  VKVS.  fiW 

1,457,  MO 

29.  44»,  960 

H.  423.  XfiO 

H.380.Ha) 

2.2>«-J,200 

15,  ^^(&,  280 

731. 140 

34.964.  an 

13.614.620 

10.  493.  760 

33.  719. 520 

1.122.G«0 

12.932.020 

•13.  279.  .T20 

l.MW.  720 

2<J.  67'.(.  420 

I  ti.  71 9.  420 

<K  608, 020 

lI.27H.4fi0 

12.  ll«,f*0 

5.171.740 

1.285,200 

R,  7.17.  240 

1.2B6.23U 

lU.  MS.  740 

2.65C0OO 

17.217,740 


2<1  yew 


3(1  year 


$4«,avi.  wo 

1,  457.  H40 

29.  449.  9ti0 

H,  423.  SfiO 

S.Stt.NiiO 

2.292.200 

15.  .V*.  280 

721.140 

34. 964.  Vt) 

13.  f.H.  620 

10.  49;f.  7fiO 

:«.  7 1 '.I.  520 

1.  122.  t«o 

l-2.932.»30 

63.  279.  .120 

1.8«»,720 

29.  6711,  420 

16.719,420 

6.  60)%.  020 

11.27H,4fiO 

12,  llH.fi60 

5.171.740 

1.28.').  200 

6,  757,  340 

1.206,220 

10.  Seti.  740 

2.66A.O0O 

17,117,740 


»tH.Wfi.«m 

1.457.M0 

29,  449. 900 

lH.423.8eM 

K.3M.WU 

2.  292.  aUO 

15.  .VW,  2W) 

721,  140 

34.  9K4.  3l» 

13.614.620 

10.  498.  7flO 

33.718.520 

1.122.660 

12.932.920 

(i.\.  S79,  :i20 

I.SX9.720 

2<i.  67lt.  420 

\i\  719.  420 

6.fi0K02ll 

11.27H.460 

12.1IK,(i6l) 

5.171.710 

1.2S5.  200 

6,  757.  MO 

1.295,320 

10.  .'>96. 740 

2.w«.oeo 

17,217,740 


Ariiona  ., . . , 

Kutna 

Texas 

Mulne V 

Vinrinia   ..-...„,_........ 

llaw^iii     .. ... 

Oklahoma 

North  I>akoU 

l<ouL>iiana 

South  Dakota... 

Kentnrky      , 

Iilulio 

Ni»  .\Ie\i<o 

West  ^■ir?1ota     ._ 

(icOTKia . 

t  tab 

Trnius.see 

Alahaiiiu 

North  CarDUw . 

.\rkftri.sa.< 

South  Cttrulina 

\l  usslsslpjrf     

$X  pi  r  rhlM.  Unlltxl  .statt-i 
K.'iiiulinitiun    

Tol.-»l 


1st 


%\.  /M4.  Wfl 
K  U(«,  7hU 

y\,  7:«6.  2liO 
3.  .'.74.  420 

1 4.  {M.'<.  9liV 
2.  M'i.  WO 
9.  ITO.  i«m 
2.42i.sm 

i2.r.iM«) 

2.  731.  MO 
ll.nKH.2M0 
2.1M3.M*) 
»,01I,.->»«| 
H,  S2M.  400  I 
15,7HM.)k4l  I 

I.  .'*J.  <.»K-» 
H.  IJB.  I.'O  I 
2I.733,4.W  I 

ai,6U(i.'.iw 
wm.v*, 

23.629.300 
22.177.734 

610. 3.M.  r.TD 

ta.  Tjn,  uu) 
M4.aH4.4a0 


3(1 


94.iW4,MMt 
N  .ViK  7H«» 
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Source"    TVpartrmnt  of  Commerce.  Offlne  of  Rduc^tlion.     Present  ctirrent  expen<U- 
tures  per  [.iipil,  NK  V  estimiite  IUNK«>t  <.  Ik<.1  yeur. 


Excerpts     Pkom      Pubi  :c      St  jick  h       F:n.\nci: 

PBOGRAMS  or  THF    L' .SITED  .--.T\rE.', 

1  By  Dr  Munse,  sp)«cial;.s'.  Scho-.*!  of  Finance. 
Office  of  Education  and  Dr  Hulchlns. 
Chief.  School  of  Pin.c.ce  Office  >t  Educa- 
tion ) 

In  almcwt  all  States 
fund  which  is  usually 
foundation  prugriim  fund  This  fund  Indi- 
cates the  p>oUcy  of  the  legislature  with  re- 
sra.'d  Xai  the  establLshmei. '  of  the  level  of 
prhool  supp)ort 

The  foundathn  prMgram  represents  a  pro- 
?r=im  of  State  support  for  the  public  schools 
which  deflnea  basic  educational  services  that 
should  be  available  to  all  the  children  In  the 


there   is    one   major 
deslgnat.«d    as    the 


State  and  provides  for  complete  financing 
through  local  tax  contributions  and  through 
funds  grant«d  from  State  revenues 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  will  now  approve 
the  amer.dme.'U. 

Mr.  GOLDW.ATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yip'.d  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  P.-esident. 
I  wi.sh  to  tell  my  good  fiiend-s  from  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York  that  I  .shall  support 
their  amendment      If  we  are  to  have  a 


Federal  aid  to  education  bill  pa.ssed — 
and  I  am  against  it — this  is  the  only 
fair  formula  we  can  adopt  for  this  lype 
of  bill. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  very  eloquently 
outlined  the  argument  for  his  formula 
I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  my  friend 
has  no  objection,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this'  point  a  table  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  1957.  the  latest 
figures  I  can  get.  listing  "all  local  tax- 
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able  real  property  in  the  United  States — 
195fi  •■ 

There  b«inR  no  objection,  the  table 
w;i.<;  ordere<1  to  bt-  print<;*d  in  the  Re(  ord. 
as  follows: 

All  local  taxaX>le  real  property,  19S6 
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Snorre:  t'.8.  IVparunentof  Commerre,  Hurrsiuofthe 
C«J!«a5.  itts- 

Mr.  GOLDWA'I"ZR  I  nivite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  great  di.s- 
crepancies  which  exist  m  thp  tax  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  variou.s  State.*;  For 
example  my  St.»te  h&s  a  tota".  estunated 
ma.'ket  value  of  local  taxable  real  prop- 
erty of  $3  8  billion  That  i5  abcjut  half 
of  what  one  of  the  so-called  distres.se(i 
Stale.s  has  in  taxable  real  property  value. 
yet  my  State  spends  more  money  per 
.student  and  in  capital  investments  than 
the  other  Stat-e 

I  th:nk  it  would  be  wLse  for  my  col- 
league to  look  over  th:s  table  and  come 
to  .some  conclu.'-ion  as  to  why  some  States 
are  anxious  to  have  the  bill  passed  It 
will  niean  these  States  will  continue  to 
enjoy  benefits  they  should  provide  for 
themselves,  to  be  furnished  by  othe: 
States  I  do  not  believe  our  generosity 
should  extend  so  far  as  to  try  to  help 
States  which  are  net  trying  t->>  help  then.- 
.selves 

I  also  invite  the  att<>ntion  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  they  consult  the  table   to  the 


information  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  had  printed 
in  the  Re(  ORD. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  York 
and  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  who  ear- 
lier insinuated  that  perhaps  I  never  had 
any  suggestions  to  make  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  be  present  when  I  ofTer  my 
substitute  bill,  because  I  thiiik  he  will 
find  it  Ls  beautifully  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  Kentucky.  I  hope  he  will  be  present 
when  I  offer  other  suggestions  which  I 
think  will  get  the  .same  job  done  without 
relieving  the  families  or  the  local  author- 
ities of  their  responsibility. 

Mr  COOPER  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JA\TTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  not  wish  to 
have  the  impression  left  on  the  Re, ord 
that  I  insinuated  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  never  made  good  sucRcstions. 
I  was  talking  rather  generally  about 
F>olltical  positions  in  the  Senate  of  tiie 
United  States 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  will  not  go 
into  that. 

Mr  COOPER  I  am  .sure  the  Senator 
at  this  moment  does  not  wi.sh  to  ro  into 
that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader 
•  Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senate 
would  consider  the  p<-)ssibihty  of  hav!n^■ 
a  vote  on  the  Javits-Cooper  amendment. 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  not  lose  his  ripht  to  the  Hoor  Tlie 
Senate  has  been  considennp  this  par- 
ticular proposal  since  about  11:30  am 
or  12  o'clock  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  such  a  un.animoiis-con.sent 
request,  because  I  think  there  are  good 
resisons  for  approving  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o!  the  Senator 
from  Montana  " 

Mr  AIJjOTT  Mr  President  I  have 
no  ob:ection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  for  that  rea- 
.son  I  shall  support  the  amendment  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  vote, 
provided  I  retain  my  right  to  the  floor 
after  the  vote  on  the  amendment  is 
taken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  liears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
apprecial-e  the  firaciousness  and  the 
patience  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Wi,o  haf  been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time 
seekii.g  recognition.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  retain 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Tl.e      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cooper- 
Javits    amendment.     On    this    question 
the  yeas   and  nays  have   been   ordered. 
and  ihc  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ELLENDER  iwhen  iii.^  name  was 
called  I ,  On  this  vote  1  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  f:om  Arkansas  [Mr 
FuLBRicHT  If  >;e  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea  '  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay."  T 
therefore  withhold  my  vote.  ^^ 

Mr  JORDAN  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
Hartke'.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay.'  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote 

Ihe  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  ENGLE.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay,  '  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea.  "  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  DIREISEN  after  havmc  voted  in 
the  affirmatne  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pau-  with  the  di.-t:nguishcd  Senator  from 
."ew  Mexico  !  Mr  .^nuefson  .  If  he  were 
pre.eent.  he  would  vote  nay  '  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw,  my  vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1 .  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  1  Mr, 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr,  Ch.wez  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gritkkimc],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr,  Hartke  1.  the  Senator 
from  Virgima  iMr  Robektscni.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr  Young'  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business 

I  further  anno'^ince  tnat  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  Blakliy  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  'Jiat.  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  '"rom  Texas  !Mr. 
Bl»,kley    would  vote 'nay  ■' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mixico  [Mr  CHAVE3  1  is  paired  w.th  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr  Bennett  1  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  nay,  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote    "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening]  is  paire<i  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr,  Hruska~  If 
present  and  votm^;,  the  Senator  from^ 
Alaska  would  vote  'nay  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ;  Mr  .ai?:enI  is 
absent  en  official  busine.-^s 

The  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr  Bennftt  ' , 
the      Senator      from      Nebraska      [Mr 
IlRi  skaI,  and  the  Senator  from  Lridiana 
Mr    CfrEHATT'    are   necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr,  Aiken'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  .Mr  C.m-ehakt  1 , 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  'nay,"  ai^id  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  iMr  Chavez).  If 
present  and  voting,  tl.e  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  'yea  a.nd  tl'.e  Senator 
from   New   Mexico   would   vote  "nay." 

On    this    vote   tlie   Senator   from   Ne- 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator   from    -Alaska    1  Mr     Ghuening! 
If  pre.sent  and  \ot;np    the  Senator  from 
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Nebraska    would    vote      yea,      and    the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote    nay  ' 
The   result   was   announced — yeas    33 
nays  50.  as  follows: 


1 

(No  441 

\ 

YXAS— 33 

Miotl 

Douglaa 

McClellan 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Miller 

Boggj- 

Eastland 

Morton 

Brldgfb 

ETTln 

Saltonstall 

B\ish 

Ooldwater 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Holland 

Scott 

Case,  N  J 

JSTltS 

dniuh,  Maine 

Cooper 

Johnston 

rftennls 

Cotton 

KeaUns: 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dodd 

LauBcbe 

NAYS-     5<) 

WUUams.  Del 

B.iriJelt 

Humphrey 

M'lakie 

Bible 

Jackson 

NPu!>Hrner 

B;irdlcit 

KefauTer 

Pwtorf 

Bvrd,  W   Vft 

Kerr 

Pel" 

Cannon 

liong.  Mo 

Prouty 

Carlaon 

Long.  HawAu 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Long,  La 

Randolph 

Case,  S   Dak 

Magnuson 

RiosseU 

Church 

Mansfleid 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Ma,*?^ 

Fong 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Gore 

MrNamara 

Symington 

Hart 

MetctUf 

ralmadge 

Ha. den 

Monronev 

WUUams.  N  J 

HickcnK)Opei' 

Morse 

Tarborough 

Hickey 

MOHd 

Younjr   N   DhK 

H;':              • 

Mundt 

NOT   VOTING 

17 

Miceii 

Chave/ 

Har'.ke 

•indertioii 

Dlrfcaen 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Elender 

Jordan 

Blattley 

Engle 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va 

Fulbngh' 

Youns  Ohio 

capehart 

Oruerln^ 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Javits  for  himself  and  Mr  Cooper  was 
rejectecf. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa,'; 
a.^reed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  wil! 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  the  floor 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  is  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  and  what  the  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  respoixse  to  the 
Senator's  question,  today  comprises  the 
balance  of  the  week  There  will  be  no 
more  votes  today. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut     Mr    BrsH 
will  offer  his  amendment 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  leader.ship 
after  discussing  the  question  with  inter- 
e.sted  Senators,  including  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  4  hours  be  allotted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bush  amendment  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morniny  hour  on 
Nfonday 

It  is  further  anticipated  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  lesider.  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  convening  at  11  o  clock  on 
Monday  morning  next 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield '' 

M:     MANSFIELD      I   yield. 

Mr  GOI.DW.^TER  In  effect  Ls  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  so-called  Powell 
amendrnt-ut  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Does  it  touch 
upon  seereuation" 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  assume  so. 

Mr  GDI  DWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


ORDER    FOR    .A.DJOURNMF.N'T   UNTIL 
11  AM    ON  MONDAY   MAY  22,  1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight  it  ad.'ourn  un- 
til U  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair  '  Is  there  objection.^  The 
Chair  hear.s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  1021 1  to  authon/.c  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education 

Mr  BUSH  Ml-  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me. 
without  losing  hi.s  right  to  tiie  floor,  so 
that  I  may  call  up  my  amendment? 
It  will  take  me  about  10  or  12  minutes 
to  di.st  uss  It. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  two  or  three  Sena- 
tor.s  for  matter.s  which  I  believe  have 
particular  pertinency  at  thi.s  time  Then 
I  .shall  immediately  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  However.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Seiiator  now  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  him  tu  offer  hi.N 
amendment  not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining It  at  this  time. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk      On  paue  16 
line    13    throukih    17,    it    l^   propo.sed    to 
amend  section  111  a)  U  >  to  read  as  fol- 
io w.s; 

Tlie  Comnrussioner  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation of  a  State  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions specifieci  in  section  110(a)  and  the 
public  schools  of  which  do  not  in  fact  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  their  entrance  re- 
quirements on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin:  Provided.  That  the  Com- 
missioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
State  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  education  agency. 

On  page  16.  line  22.  after  the  comma. 
'n.sert  the  following:  "or  that  any  pub- 
lic .school  in  such  State  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph  '  1 '   of  thrs  sub.section.". 


DEATH    OF    FORMER    SENATOR 
GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  yield  because  of  an  imusual  circum- 
stance, to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  thank  the  -Senator  from 
Colorado. 


Mr.  Piesident.  it  Is  my  sad  duty  to 
announce  the  death  of  George  W  Ma- 
lone,  our  former  colleague,  who  served 
with  distinction  for  12  eventful  years  as 
Senator  from  Nevada 

Senator  Malone  had  been  gravely  ill 
for  several  week.s  and  he  was  aware  of 
his  condition.  It  was  typical  of  the  man 
that  he  faced  this  last  battle  with  the 
same  indomitable  courage  that  always 
set  him  apart  from  other  men 

■'Molly'  Malone.  as  he  was  afftc  tion- 
ately  known  by  thousands  ol  Nevadano. 
lived  a  full  and  useful  life  much  of  it 
devoted  to  public  service 

His  studies  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada were  interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War  He  enlisted  a.s  a  private  in 
the  field  artillery  in  1917  and  received  a 
battlefield  promotion  in  Prance  to  lieu- 
tenant in  Intelligence  At  war  s  end  he 
returned  to  Reno  and  axain  enrolled  at 
the  university,  where  he  excelled  as  an 
engineering  student  and  gained  wide 
renown  for  winning  the  Pacific  coast 
amateur  middleweight  boxinji  cham- 
pionship 

As  a  young  man  he  was  apptointed 
State  engineer  of  Nevada,  beginning  a 
career  in  public  life  which  would  span 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  His  vast 
knowledge  of  wat^r  problems  coupled 
with  his  ability  a.^  an  engineer  made  him 
an  invaluable  figure  in  the  complex  ne- 
gotiations which  eventually  led  to  the 
construction  of  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River 

Molly  Malone  returned  to  his  piivate 
engineering  practice  in  the  mid -thirties, 
and  also  established  the  Industrial  West 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  research  organi- 
zation for  the  Western  States  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  was  named 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Wat 
and  traveled  to  many  bases  in  the  Aleu- 
tions  and  Pacific  as  a  .si:H^iah.st  with  the 
U.S.  Senate  Militan'  Affairs  Committee 
on  Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and 
Materials  and  on  Examination  of  Mili- 
tary Establishments. 

In  1946  he  ran  successfully  for  the  US 
Senate  His  12  years  In  this  great  b<xly. 
Mr  President,  were  devoted  to  many  and 
varied  problems,  but  his  underlying  con- 
cern lay  with  what  he  de.scnbed  as  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Recipr(X'al  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  damage  being 
done  to  our  economy  through  mdi.*;- 
criminate  foreign  aid  spending  and 
cheaply  made  foreign  imports 

There  were  times  when  Senator 
Malone  was  flKhtlng  vntuall.\  a  lont- 
battle,  but  that  never  deterred  hiin  for  an 
instant  He  had  a  deep  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  he  t>elieved 
implicitly  in  the  course  of  actum  he  fol- 
lowed with  such  unwavermK  consistenc\ . 

As  IS  only  natural  with  tho.se  of  differ- 
ent political  affiliation  Senator  Malone 
and  I  would  at  times  find  ourselves  m 
areas  of  disagreement.  I  believe  it  was 
a  tribute  to  his  sense  of  fairness  and 
understanding,  however,  that  we  could 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable — a 
refre.shing  situation  which  does  not  al- 
ways prevail  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
arena  of  modern  politics. 

Molly  Malone  always  exemplified 
the  same  qualities  which  stamped  him 
as  an  outstanding  college  boxer  in  his 
youth— plenty    of    heart,    tenacity,    the 
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ability  to  roll  with  the  punch,  and,  most 
important,  the  determination  to  fight 
one  more  round. 

He  might  well  have  asked,  as  did  the 
.poet.  Louis  Untermeyer: 

From  compromife  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride; 

And  when  at  last  the  flght  Is  won, 
0^)d,  keep  me  Ftlll  unsatisfied. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  heavy  heart 
that  I  express  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  devoted  wife.  Ruth,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Molly  on  the  irreparable  loss  of  tlieir 
husband  and  father. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  expre.ss  my  deep  sorrow  at  hearing 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  former 
Senator  Malone,  which  comes  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  us  who  served  with 
him  arc  still  sei-ving  in  the  Senate  and 
knew  of  his  courage  and  strong  adher- 
ence to  his  views. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  one  cannot  say 
very  much.  We  who  come  from  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  will 
always  remember  Georg  Malone  as 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  West  and  to  all 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed. 

I  hawl  not  heard  of  his  serious  illness 
until  late  yesterday.  I  attempted  to  call 
him  this  morning  and  was  shocked  when 
I  learned  of  the  condition  which  had 
set  in. 

I  express  the  deep  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Case  and  myself  to  his  bereaved  wife. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  loss  and  sorrow  that 
I  rise  to  do  honor  today  to  the  former 
Member  of  this  body  whom  I  replaced  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

To  know  George  W.  Malone  was  a  rich 
experience  for  all  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  possessed  to  a 
degree  not  gifted  upon  many  a  rare  ex- 
uberance of  personality  and  a  tenacious 
trait  of  character  that  made  him  devoted 
to  those  ideals  for  which  he  stood. 

"Molly  "  Malone  described  himself  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  could.  He  often 
said  that  he  was  a  builder  and  not  a 
destroyer.  He  prided  himself  upon  those 
things  in  Nevada  that  he  helped  as  an 
engineer  and  as  a  public  servant  to  build 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  He  had  a 
rich  life  and  a  productive  one. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  Engineering  School.  Later  he 
began  a  practice  that  took  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  West,  but  dearest  to  his 
heart  was  his  home  in  Nevada,  and  he 
early  announced  his  intention  to  help 
build  our  State. 

His  name  is  well  known  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Nevada  and  by 
miners,  industrialists,  and  men  and 
women  in  all  the  spectnim  of  economic 
life. 

A  man  of  tremendous  physical  energy 
and  courage.  Senator  Malone  prided 
himself  on  having  slept  upon  every 
square  mile  of  the  State  during  his  early 
dajs  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  an 
outstanding  State  engineer,  and  served 
from  1927  to  1935  He  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  tJie  United  States  with 
distinction    during    World    War    I    and 


acted  in  a  consulting  capacity  to  a  spe- 
cial Senate  military  committee  during 
World    War   II. 

Oftentimes  Senator  Malone  was  the 
vocal  spokesman  for  minority  viewT)oints. 
but  always  he  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deserve  and  win  the  re- 
spect of  the  opposition.  He  was  in  all 
things  a  gentleman  and  a  clean  fighter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  as- 
sociation he  had  with  many  colleagues 
who  sei-ve  in  the  Senate  today  enriched 
this  institution.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
tharc  the  burden  that  is  so  deeply  felt 
today  by  citizens  of  Nevada  and  partic- 
ularly by  his  wife  and  daughter  who  sur- 
vive Senator  Malone. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
deep  regret  at  the  passing  of  our  late 
colleague,  George  Malone,  of  Nevada. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  conviction.  He 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  courage.  He 
served  his  State  and  the  Nation  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability.  We  shall  miss 
him,  because  of  the  many  contributions 
he  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  passing  of 
George  Malone.  For  a  long  time  I 
counted  him  as  an  intimate  friend,  not 
only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  early  days 
when  I  first  knew  him,  when  he  was 
such  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  particularly  at  the  national  level. 

At  a  future  time  I  shall  address  myself 
to  a  tribute,  but  at  the  moment  I  wish 
to  express  my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
lone and  the  family. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Morse  and  myself,  I  wish 
to  extend  to  the  family  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Malone  our  deepest  sympathy. 

George  Malone  and  I  were  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  co-hobbyists.  We  both 
were  horsemen  together  and  enjoyed 
horses  and  riding  together.  We  used  to 
joke  with  each  other  about  the  fact  that, 
although  many  times  we  did  not  vote  to- 
gether in  the  Senate  we  were  both 
mavericks  politically.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  each  other's  inde- 
pendence of  judgment 

It  is  sad  news  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  such  a  good  friend;  and  it  is  a  sad 
loss  to  the  country  to  lose  one  who  has 
made  the  record  of  public  service  which 
Senator  Malone  made  throughout  his 
years  of  service  to  his  S*ate  and  Nation. 


RAILROAD     MERGERS— A     MATTER 
•  OF  CONCERN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  here  in  the  Senate  I  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  wave  of  rail- 
road merger  proposals.  There  is  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  an  application  to  consolidate 
into  a  new  company  the  Great  Northern. 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroads.  This  consolida- 
tion, if  approved,  would  adversely  affect 
literally  thousands  of  railroad  employees 
in  Minnesota. 

It  is  also  repwrted  that  the  Milwaukee 
road  is  seriously  considering  i  lans  to 
merge  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway  which  would  'esult  in  the 
largest  railroad  in  the  country  covering 
21,325  miles  of  track  in  15  Stales,  uiclud- 
ing  Minnesota. 


I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  summary  pre- 
pared by  the  ICC  of  the  various  merger 
and  consolidation  proposals  involving 
major  railroads  which  are  currently 
pending  before  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Competitive  applications  filed  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Cos.  to  acquire  control  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  are  scheduled  for 
public  hearings  Iseginnlng  June  19.  1961 
ComF)etltlve  applications  for  acquisition  of 
control  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co 
have  been  filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Cos..  but 
no  hearing  date  has  as  yet  been  assigned 
An  appUcJrtion  for  authority  to  consolidate 
Intx)  a  new  company  the  Great  Northern 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Chicaeo.  Burlington  K 
Quincy  Railroads,  and  for  the  new  company 
to  lease  the  properties  of  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land &  Seattle  Railway  Co.  was  filed  Febru- 
ary 17,  1961  Applications  seeking  authority, 
inter  alia,  for  merger  of  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co,  into  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railway  Co  and  for  the  lat- 
ter -to  lease  the  prop>ertles  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  Co  were  filed  March  17,  IdGl.  It  is 
not  expected  that  hearings  on  the  last  men- 
tioned applications  Involving  the  Great 
Northern  and  Norfolk  &  Western  will  begin 
before  late  summer  or  early  faU.  A  num- 
ber of  hearings  have  been  held  upon  the 
application  for  merger  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Co  Into  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  Co  .  and  hearings  will  probably  be 
completed  during  the  summer.  Hearings 
recently  have  been  completed  upon  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  to 
acquire  control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Co.;  and  a  hearUig  is  assigned  for  May  29, 
1961,  on  the  application  of  the  Souther:  i 
Railway  Co.  to  acquire  control  of  the  Cer.- 
tral  of  Georgia  Railway  Co 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  :\ 
sentiment  is  mounting  day  by  day  for 
Congress  to  make  a  tliorough  review  of 
railroad  mergers  and  the  laroblenis  aris- 
ing as  a  result  thereof.  I  believe  that 
such  a  study  would  be  mc^t  time.y  and 
that  it  would  help  us  to  ascertain  tlie 
facts  and  to  evaluate  the  situation  wita 
the  view  in  mind  of  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  give  the  ICC  in  merger  applica- 
tion cases  greater  authority  to  protect 
the  public  interest 

I  am  hopeful  that  ConKve^ss  will  in- 
stitute such  a  study  at  this  session.  I 
hope  that  while  the  Congress  is  review- 
ing this  whole  matter  that  the  ICC  will 
proceed  with ,  extreme  caution  and  de- 
liberation in  considering  railroad  merger 
and  con.solidatioij  applications. 

I  fear,  Mr  Pre.sident.  that  m  all  tc)j 
many  railroad  mrr;  ers  of  late  the  public 
interest  has  been  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground and  largely  ignored. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  mat  - 
ter  I  submit  a  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolution    Urcing    thi.    I.NTr.Ki-T.^TE    Com- 
merce Commission  To  Av  i  wrrn  Extrehif 
Caution  and  Ftli.  Dklilif^^-ixcn  on  Appm- 
CATioNS  for  Approval  ok  Railroad  Meri^ct.s 
LN    Order    To   Afford    Congress   Time    Tr, 
Review   the   Pr-jblems   Arising   From   the 
Railroad  Merger  Moveme.nt 
Whereas  under  existinp  law  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    does   not   have   ade- 
quate auiiioriiy  to  prouct  Uie  public  uiterest 
in   the  matter  of   consolidation,   unification. 
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or  acquisiiion  or  control  of  railroad  proper- 
ties since  It  Is  without  power  to  make  such 
developments  conform  to  any  pattern  for  the 
mo«t  efficient  development  of  our  national 
railroad  network  or  to  the  long-range  future 
needs  of  our  Nation  for  economic  expansion 
national  defense,  and  overar.  continuing 
-ransportatlon  needs;   and 

Whereas  tliere  is  now  an  intensive  struggle 
between  dominant  regional  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  gain  control  of  other  strategic  rail- 
road properties  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
extend  their  position  in  traffic  Interchange 
and  in  access  to  traffic  producing  areas  with- 
out consideration  of  the  eflects  of  the  elim- 
ination of  competition  and  curtailment  of 
railroad  services  resulting  from  such  con- 
solidations, unification,  or  acquisitions  of 
control  on  the  small  and  weaker  railroads, 
or  on  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
general  public,  small  buainess  establish- 
ments. 8hipi>er8  and  industries  in  the  re- 
spective areas;    and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  been  actively  en- 
couraging consolidations  unifications,  mer- 
gers, and  acquisition  of  control  on  any  basis 
however  fragmentary  and  without  regard 
for  their  effect  upon  the  long-range  trans- 
portation nreds  of  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  recently  rejected 
<*n  appeal  from  one  railroad  for  a  suspension 
of  mergers  until  it  had  undertaken  a  study 
to  establish  a  proper  pattern  and  policy  for 
such  unifications  which  would  adequately 
protect  competing  railroads  now  threatened 
with  adverse  consequences  if  the  present 
unification  process  Is  allowed  to  proceed 
without  proper  planr.ing  m  'hf  public  m- 
'erest;    and 

Whereas  the  U  S  Departmen'  ol  Justice 
has  more  recently  petitioned  'he  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  consolidate  the 
proceedings  In  the  number  if  pending  mer- 
ger appllcatlon,s  on  ground.'^  that  considera- 
tion of  adequate  rail  service  to  'he  publi- 
cal's  for  consideration  not  only  of  what  rail 
service  is  required  to  serve  the  economy  iii 
the  territory  involved,  but  also,  the  exte;.- 
'o  which  competitive  service  should  be  pre- 
served and  required  as  well  aa  cnnslderation 
of  adequate  rail  service  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  national  de- 
fense, as  specified  by  'he  National  Trans- 
portation Policy:   and 

Whereas  the  comprehensive  study  :,:  our 
natlonal  transportation  problems  which  ha.^ 
just  been  completed  by  a  special  .study  group 
for  the  Senate  Commerce  CJommittee,  while 
favoring  further  mergers  in  the  industry 
has  nevertheless  warned  that  the  proccs.s 
should  be  halted  temporarily  until  a  proper 
overall  plan  Is  evolved  lest  irreparable  dam- 
age be  done  to  our  existing  railroad  network. 
and 

Wliexeas  consolidatioru  unifications,  mer- 
gers, and  acquisitions  of  control  already  ac- 
complished and  proposed  reveal  the  problems 
of  greater  difficulties  for  weaker  railroads 
elimination  of  competition  for  traffic  cur- 
tailments of  railroad  facilities  m  the  respec- 
tive areas,  and  a  fragmentary  negative,  and 
inadequate  approach  to  the  necessity  of  ad- 
justing our  railroads  to  the  needs  of  a  dy- 
namic, expanding  economy 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  th'-  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress:  a-i'iembled. 
That  in  order  to  afford  Congress  tune  to  re- 
view the  problems  arising  from  the  present 
railroad  merger  movement  and  t-i)  consider 
amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  terms  of  giving  greater  protecrion  to  the 
public  interest  and  developing  a  nationwide 
plan  for  any  future  reorganization  of  our 
is'ation's  railroad  network  the  Interstate 
C"i>mmerce  Con\r.\:?^\or.  in  considering  ap- 
plications for  rallr  jiwl  mergers  is  urged  to 
ac*:  with  extreme  ciitlon  and  full  delibera- 
tion and  to  refrain  from  granting  approrala 
unlesa  It  ia  fully  conTlnoKl  that  such  merger* 


would  definitely  be  in  the  interest  of  better 
service  to  the  public,  would  safeguard  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense  and  the  postal 
service,  and  would  conform  to  the  long-range 

transportation  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  does  not 

seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  does  not 
state  that  raihoad  mergers  are  neces- 
,sarily  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
All  of  U5  recognize  that  consolidatioios 
and  mergers  may  very  well  promote  a 
healthier  economy  and  be  in  the  Nation's 
interest. 

The  intent  of  my  resolution  is  to 
indicate  the  Senate's  concern  over  the 
growing  merger  wave  in  the  railroad 
industry  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
while  Congress  looks  into  this  subject 
that  the  ICC  will  weigh  with  extreme 
caution  pending  applications  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  mu.'^t   have   top  priority. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota allow  me  to  become  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
do  so. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  honoi-ed  to 
have  thp  uinior  Senator  from  Montana 
b*^come  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  am  m  thorough 
accord  with  the  resolution  Because  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  has  been  considering  this 
sub.iect  for  some  time,  the  resolution 
probably  will  be  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee 

Mr  HUMPHREY  It  will,  indeed 
Mr  MAGNUSON  I  may  .say  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
followed  exactly  this  advice  It  has  in- 
fonnaily  sug^^ested  to  the  committee  that 
it  would  not  make  any  final  decisions  in 
these  matters  for  at  least  14  to  18 
months  In  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
mission plans  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
field  and  to  discuss  the  subject  further 
I  think  this  is  very  worth  while,  be- 
cause it'  would  coincide  with  what  I 
think  the  Commission  wishes  to  do,  and 
what  I  think  we  all  wish  to  do. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  hope  this  re.solution  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Senate 

Mr  MAGNUSON  And  helpful  to 
the  committee 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk 
until  May  26.  for  additional  signatures. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  Ue  on/  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 

The  resolution  '  S  Res.  150  ' .  submitted 
by  Mr  Humpht?ey  ■  for  himself  and  other 
Senators',  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce 

\ 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  BusHl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  propo-sed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  read,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consknt  Agseemknt 

Ordered.  That  further  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Bush  amendment  on  antlsegrega- 
tion.  and  all  amendments  thereto,  be  limited 
to  4  hours,  after  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Monday,  May  22.  19«1,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Mr  Bush  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Mr  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand, this  proposed  agreement  does  not 
apply  to  anything  except  the  Bush 
amendment  and  amendment*  to  it  It 
would  not  apply  to  any  other  amend- 
ments offered  dealing  with  this  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  i.«; 
absolutely  correct 

Mr   KEATING      I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- . 
necticut  to  present  a  statement  in  con- 
nection with  his  amendment  I  do  so 
with  the  understanding  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  I  may  resume  the 
floor,  I  put  that  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  needs  further 
explanation  than  that  given  by  the  clerk 
in  reading  it.  It  is  intended  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  basic  issue — whether  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  should  be  extended 
to  those  States,  which  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
continue  to  practice  segregation  in  their 
public  schools 

On  yesterday.  I  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  which  I  pointed  out  the  grossly 
di.scriminatory  features  of  S.  1021  in  the 
formula  for  allocation  of  funds  among 
the  States — a  formula  which,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record,  distrib- 
utes funds  on  a  "c>ork  barrel  "  basis  in- 
stead of  on  a  basis  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  bed  last 
night  I  could  not  sleep.  I  tossed  and 
turned  for  several  hours.  I  realized  that 
in  concentrating  my  discussion  of  S.  1021 
on  the  allocation  formula  I  had  neg- 
lected  to  focus  attention  on  the  most 
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obnoxiously  discriminatory  feature  of 
the  bill.  I  resolved  then  to  bring  this 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  that  introducing  an 
amendment  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
for  education  to  States  which  practice 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  makes 
its  sponsor  subject  to  a  charge  that  he 
IS  attempting  to  kill  the  bill. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  S.  1021.  as 
reported  by  the  committee  in  its  pres- 
ently discriminatory  form.  I  deny  that 
charge. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate  It  is  impossible  for  this 
Senator  to  kill  it.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse],  has  expressed  his  confidence 
that  he  has  the  votes  to  defeat  any 
amendment  to  which  he  and  the  admin- 
istration are  opposed.  And  although  the 
Senator  has  been  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  civil  rights,  he  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  opposed  to  any  antisegregation 
amendment  being  attached  to  this  bill, 

Mr  President,  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas),  has  on  occasion  referred  to 
what  he  terms  an  "unholy  alliance  '  in 
the  Senate  He  considers  such  an  alli- 
ance to  exist  whenever  he  finds  southern 
Senators  voting  with  some  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  will  not  call  it  unholy,  but  I  say.  that 
if  my  amendment  is  defeated  it  will  be 
because  of  an  alliance  between  Senators 
who  represent  States  which  are  defying 
the  law  of  the  land  by  continuing  segre- 
gation m  the  public  schools  and  Senators 
who  have  been  the  most  vociferous  in 
their  professed  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

I  hoi>e  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  I  is  mistaken  in 
his  appraisal  of  the  situation,  and  that 
an  appeal  to  conscience  may  triumph  on 
the  Senate  floor  over  political  cynicism 
and  expediency. 

Mr  President,  I  did  not  offer  my 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the 
bill,  but  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
Senators  and  require  them  to  face 
squarely  the  grave  moral  issue  which 
is  here  involved  . 

S.  1021  proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time,  embark  upon 
a  broad  program  of  Federal  aid  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  It  is 
presented  as  a  3-year  program,  but  all 
Senators  know  that,  once  approved,  it 
will  be  unlimited. 

If  there  are  any  doubters  let  them  re- 
fer to  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
former  Governor  of  my  State,  Abraham 
Ribicoff.  which  appear  on  page  151  of 
the  Senate  hearings  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]  . 

This  is  what  Secretary  Ribicoff  said: 

You  are  in  the  process  of  raising  the  stand- 
ards in  all  the  dlfTerent  States,  and  frankly 
I  do  not  conceive  of  this  program  being  a 
3-year  program.  I  could  not  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  say  that 
this  Is  the  end  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Personally  I  don't  think  so  and  I  have  to 
be  frank  with  you. 


So,  this  is  not  a  program  Jor  which 
we  are  going  to  tax  the  American  people 
$850  million  a  year  for  3  years  only. 
It  is  a  program  which,  once  enacted,  will 
continue  on  into  the  future  as  far  as  one 
may  predict,  and  one  which  will  grow 
and  grow  The  eventual  tax  burden  for 
this  program  which  will  be  placed  upon 
the  American  people  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, reach  $5  billion  a  year  or  more 
within  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  taxes  which  will  be  imposed  to  pay 
for  this  program,  Mr,  President,  will  re- 
spect no  lines  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Whether  a  citizen  be  Negro  or  white. 
Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jew,  or  agnostic,  he  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tribute a  iX)rtion  of  his  taxes  to  this 
program. 

Think  of  what  we  are  doing.  Mr. 
President. 

We  are  asking  the  colored  people  of 
this  country  to  help  pay  for  a  program  in 
which  a  substantial  share  of  the  funds 
will  go  to  States  which  deny  children  of 
their  race  an  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  are  asking  millions  of  people,  white 
and  Negro  alike,  who  are  deeply  con- 
vinced that  segregation  is  a  moral  evil, 
to  help  pay  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
unhappy  situation. 

For.  Mr  President,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take, if  the  bill  is  passed,  without  an 
antidiscrimination  amendment  in  it.  it 
will  indefinitely  delay  the  integration  of 
public  schools  in  the  South. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr  Ribicoff,  has  informed 
Senators  that,  under  his  construction  of 
the  bill,  neither  he  nor  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  have  authority  to 
withhold  funds  from  any  State  because 
of  segregation  in  schools  within  that 
State, 

This  statement  was  made  m  a  letter 
responding  to  an  inquiry  from  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty],  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  include  the 
Secretary's  letter  at  this  point  m  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  May  17.  1961. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Seiiate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  We  have  a  tele- 
phone inquiry  from  your  office  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  under  the  School  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  introduced  as  title  I  of  S  1021, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
could  withhold  funds  from  any  State  be- 
cause of  segregation  in  schools  within  that 
State. 

In  my  opinion  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  have  such  au- 
thority. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  there  we 
have  It  If  S  1021  is  passed  without  my 
amendment  the  Secretary,  who,  I  know, 
is  a  believer  in  civil  rights,  will  feel  that 


he  is  required  to  allocate  funds  to  States 
which  are  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 

If  S,  1021  is  enacted  without  my 
amendment,  it  will  be  a  p)ermanent 
roadblock  against  integration  of  the 
public  schools  in  those  States, 

Mr,  President,  I  know  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  believe  political  party 
platforms  may  be  discarded  after 
elections. 

I  disagree  with  that  point  of  view, 
particularly  as  it  may  apply  to  those  who 
helped  write  the  platforms,  such  as  my- 
self, and  I  now  remind  Senators  of  what 
was  said  in  the  platforms  ol  both  parties 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

I  quote  first  from  the  Democratic 
Paity  platform  of  I960,  under  the  head- 
ing of  civil  rights: 

A  new  Democratic  administration  will  also 
use  Its  full  powers — legal  and  moral — to  ih- 
sure  the  beginning  of  a  good-faith  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  in  public 
education. 

I  observe  that  Secretary  Ribicoff  be- 
lieves he  would  not  have  power,  under 
existing  law.  to  withhold  funds  from 
segregationist  States  if  we  enact  S  1021. 
I  urge  my  Democratic  colleagues  now  to 
give  him  that  legal  power  by  voting  for 
my  amendment,  and  thus  give  meaning 
to  that  platform  pledge  for  the  new 
administration. 

I  quote  further  from  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic platform : 

We  t>elleve  that  every  school  district 
affected  by  the  Supreme  C-ouri's  school  de- 
segregation decision  should  submit  a  plan 
providing  for  at  least  Irst-step  compliance 
by  1963,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

I  appeal  to  my  Democratic  colleagues 
not  to  postpone  compliance  for  all  eter- 
nity, rather  than  to  1963,  by  voting  now 
for  a  bill  which  would  piovide  Federal 
funds  to  States  which  piactice  segrega- 
tion in  their  schools. 

My  own  parly's  platfoiTn  was  critical 
of  tlie  3 -year  delay  condoned  ui  the 
Democratic  platform.     We  said : 

We  oppose  the  pretense  of  fixing  a  target 
date  3  years  from  now  for  the  mere  sub- 
mission to  plans  for  school  desegregation 
Slow-moving  school  districts  would  construe 
It  as  a  3-year  moratorium  during  which 
progress  would  cease,  postponing  until  1963 
the  legal  process  to  enforce  compliance. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues  that, 
if  we  pass  S.  1021  without  an  antidis- 
crimination amendment  such  as  I  have 
proposed,  we  will  be  condoninc.  not  a  3- 
year  moratorium  but  likely  a  permanent 
moratorium  oii  school  desegregation. 

Mr.  Presinent.  both  party  platforms,  in 
1956  and  1960,  contained  many  noble 
sounding  words  about  equal  opjxirlunity 
for  children,  and  about  the  equality  of 
citizens  under  the  law  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  polor  I  will  not  burden  the 
Record  by  including  them  all. 

But.  Mr  President  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  must  come  a  time 
when  deeds  are  substituted  for  words. 
And  when  we  are  considering  an  edu- 
catioii  bill  ui  which  this  subject  is  so 
deeply  involved,  the  time  has  come  for 
deeds      We  must  put  up  or  shut  up. 
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Mr  President,  it  may  b<*  argued  that 
to  insert  an  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment' in  the  bill  will  raise  an  issue  of 
Federal  coercion  or  control 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  Federal  coer- 
cion or  control  already  is  involved  in  the 

bill. 

I  invite  attention  to  section  112.  page 
18.  which  requires  the  payment  of  pre- 
vailing wages  to  workers  employed  in 
consti-uction  work  financed  by  funds 
made  available  under  the  bill— prevail- 
ing wa2:es  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended. 

Surely,  if  we  can  require  compliance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  we  can  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

While  mair;tenance  of  wage  standards 
IS  important,  and  I  support  it.  is  it  more 
important  than  the  supreme  law  of  the 

land':' 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  an 
amendment  withholding  Federal  funds 
from  States  which  practice  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  their  entrance  require- 
ments for  their  public  schools,  is  far 
more  important  than  the  provision  now 
in  the  bill  withholding  such  funds  from 
States  which  fail  to  observe  Davis-Bacon 
wage  standards  in  building  their  schools. 
And  my  amendment  does  not  involve 
any  de<;ree  of  coercion  or  control.  It 
does  not  force  a  State  to  integrate  its 
public  schools  It  merely  says  the  Ped- 
erai  Government  will  not  provide  funds 
to  encourage  cor.tinued  segregation. 

I  say  we  are  faced  here  with  a  grave 
moral  issue.  Are  wc  going  to  tax  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  regard 
segregation  as  an  evil  cancer  in  our  so- 
ciety to  provide  Federal  funds  to  States 
which  are  perpetuating  segregation  in 
their  public  schools,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land'' 

Mr  President,  to  join  that  issue.  I 
have  called  up  my  amendment,  and  asked 
that  it  be  made  the  p'^nding  business  of 
the  Senate 

I  thank  my  very  "enial  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  AllottI  for 
his  patience  and  tolerance  in  pemnittmg 
me  to  present  the^e  preliminary  remarks 
on  my  amendment 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  so  that 
I  may  make  a  b-;cf  comment  on  the 
amendment  of  the  S^nat^^r  from  Con- 
necticuf^ 

Mr  ALUDTT  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  It.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  eive  me 
some  assurance  that  it  will  not  take 
:r,ore  than  two  or  three  sentences. 

Mr.  KEATING  It  w;i:  bo  ln<;9  than  a 
minute. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield 
Mr  KEATING  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Cnt.np<^ric\it  I  shall 
support  the  amendmeiit  The  statement 
he  has  made  about  the  moral  i.ssue  we 
are  faced  with  is  true  Yesterday  after- 
noon I  sent  to  the  desk  an  sonendment 
which  authori7,ed  a  judicial  review  of  any 
proposed  grants  for  Federal  funds  for 
unconstitutional  purposes  It  would 
cover  this  question  It  would  cover  eTery 
other  question  of  constitutionality  in  the 
biU. 


I  would  not  want  anyone,  because  there 
has  been  discussion  of  the  amendment, 
to  decline  or  refrain  from  v(>tmg  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut because  of  the  possibility  that 
mv  amendment  may  later  be  offered.  I 
may  very  well  offer  it  later,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  that  explanation  becau.se  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  expressed  interest 
m  the  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Senators  amendment.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I 
will  support  his  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  my  amendment  conflicts  with  it, 
but,  rather.  I  think,  runs  parallel  with 
and  actually  supports,  rather  than  con- 
flicts, with  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
and  assurance  of  support  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Again  I  thank  the  genial  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  wonderful  patience. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  agreed  that 
he  does  have  gieat  patience. 


A  SATIRICAL  COMMENT  ON  MISSILE 
BASE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  the  sin- 
ister   overtones    of    malpractice    at    our 
missile  bases  have  been  brought  force- 
fully home  to  us  recently   by  the  out- 
standing efforts   of   the  junior  Senator 
from   Arkansas   and   his   committee.     I 
would  say  to  my  friend  at  this  point  that 
all  of  us  are  again  in  his  debt  for  his 
diligence,  courage,  and  unflagging  efforts 
to   make    our    American    society    some- 
thing of  which  we  can  be  more  proud. 
However,  in  the  course  of  these   in- 
vestigations, examples  of  gross  cheating, 
laziness,  and  deliberate  slowdowns  have 
come  to  light.    Situations  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  many  unskilled  laborers 
are  earning  double  and  triple  the  weekly 
salap.-  of.   for  instance,  our  first  astro- 
naut. Comdr    Alan  Shepard      This  dis- 
proportionate situation  has  come  about 
because  of  unnecessary  overtime,  double 
time,   and   even — as   the    Senator    from 
Arkansas  has  pointed  out — double  dou- 
ble time. 

Perhaps  another  good  way  to  show 
what  is  going  on  is  by  takixig  the  oblique 
approach  through  the  means  of  satire. 
To  that  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Richard  Starnes,  pub- 
ILslied  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
May  11.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
ixiint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcofo. 
as  follows: 

It's  Jdst  Not  Normal 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
(The  following  essay  la  a  cominerJary  on 
the  recent  reception  In  Washington  for 
Cmc'.r  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr  .  as  It  might  have 
been  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Sam  Flinders. 
a  fictitious  pipefitter  at  the  mtsstle  base  in 
Cape  Cunaveral.  Fla.) 

Nrw  York.  May  11.— I  liked  to  laugh  my- 
self to  death,  I  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I 
see  that  guy,  whafs-his-name,  getting  a 
medal  from  t^:e  President  the  other  day. 
That  medal  ai.d  50  rents  wi'.!  get  you  a  cold 
beier  !it  any  rhI  ^on  in  C  ""is  B'-a^'h,  and  noth- 
ing else. 


I  mean  this  guy  Shepard  gets  hU  kicks 
riding  rockets,  which  I  couldnt  care  leas, 
but  you  got  any  Idea  how  much  dough  he 
takes  down?  About  $140  a  week,  that's 
what.  $140  a  week  If  he's  got  10  years  In  the 
Navy  But  that  Isn't  the  worst  of  It.  I  mean 
he's  getting  his  hand  shook  by  Mr  Kennedy 
but  he's  pulling  only  $140  a  week  and  he's 
working  an  average  14-18  hours  a  day. 

Look,  maybe  I  dont  know  all  that  A-OK 
talk  these  guys  spout,  but  I  can  figure  pay 
scales,  and  this  s|>aceman.  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  him.  Ls  probably  averaging  $1.75 
an  hour.  Which  Is  why  I'm  laughing  unUl 
my  stomach  hurts.  B^er  since  I  found  this 
home  at  the  cape.  I  been  pulling  on  an  aver- 
age $365  a  week  wiping  pipe  Joints,  and  Just  ^ 
between  you  and  me  I  ain't  been  hurting 
myself    with    work. 

Look  at  It  this  way:  This  guy  Shepard  and 
his  six  buddies  got  a  mortal  lock  on  the 
rocket-driving  trade,  right?  They  going 
to  get  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  with  the  air- 
line pilots,  say?  Of  course  not.  Shepard 
and  his  buddies  fly  the  rocket  or  It  doesn't 
fly. 

You  get  the  picture  now? 
Oh.  you  got  to  know  the  angles  to  get  well 
In  this  business  Like  we  get  these  assem- 
blies for  the  Titan  mlssUe  and  we  find  out 
a  lot  of  factory  stiffs  already  put  them  to- 
gether? What  are  we  supposed  to  do.  stand 
still  for  watching  somebody  take  the  bread 
outu  our  kids'  nxouths?  Of  course  not.  We 
go  fishing  for  a  couple  of  days  and  finally 
they  see  the  light  and  tell  us  to  go  ahead 
and  tear  down  the  assemblies  and  put  "em 
back    together. 

Sure.  It  slows  down  the  rocket,  but  man 
and   boy,   does   it    ever    make   a   guy's   bank 
^account  get  well. 

I  mean,  look  at  it  this  way:  Who's  goinf 
to  take  care  of  old  No.  1.  anyway?  You're 
darn  right.  And  suppose  there  have  been 
327  strikes  at  missile  bases  In  the  past  4-5 
years?  You  let  those  wise  guys  In  Washing- 
ton blackjack  a  no-strlke  pledge  out  of  us 
and  see  where  It  gets  'em.  They  can't  stop 
a  guy  from  getting  sick  If  things  aren  t 
going  right,  ran  they? 

Speaking  of  which.  I  get  another  la'«h 
when  the  doctors  say  this  Shepard  is  dis- 
gustingly normal."  I  don't  think  he  »  nor- 
mal, nor  his  six  pals  either.  Here  they  got  a 
mortal  lock  on  rocket  driving  and  they  re 
working  for  peanuts     Call  that  normal? 


COMMUNIST  JARGON 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
American  people  attempt  to  judge  the 
scope  of  the  menace  posed  by  the  inter- 
national Communii,t  conspiracy;  as  they 
attempt  to  evaluate  statements  made  by 
Communist  leaders;  as  they  reach  for  a 
reaction  to  swift-moving  events,  they  too 
often  do  so  from  a  basis  which  lacks 
understanding  of  communism.  They 
fail  too  often  to  realize  that  Communists 
have  a  carefully  distilled  jargon  all 
their  own.  This  jaigon  has  its  peculiar 
twisted  meanings,  sharpened  through 
half  a  century  of  usage.  These  mean- 
ings are  applied  to  common  words  in  our 
vocabulary — symbolic  words  such  as 
"E>eace"  and  "freedom"  and  "democracy" 
which  carry  a  very  sharp  and  precious 
image  to  us — and  a  completely  different 
meaning  to  Communists. 

Frequently  over  the  years  peaceful  na- 
tions such  as  ours  have  been  led  down  a 
Communist  primrose  path  toward  what 
Communists  term  "peaceful  coexistence." 
But  does  this  mean  two  powerful  and 
conflicting  ideologies  living  side  by  side 
in   this  world  without   armed  conflict? 


Not  to  the  Communists,  and  certainly  not 
to  Mr  Khrushchev.  When  he  uses  the 
term,  he  says: 

Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  differ- 
ent social  systems  does  not  mean  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Socialist  and  bourgeois 
Ideologies.  On  the  contrary,  it  Implies  an 
intensification  of  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class  and  of  all  Communist  parties  for  the 
triumph  of  Socialist  ideas 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  attention  and  for  their 
constituents,  an  article  and  an  editorial 
on  Communist  jargon,  which  appeared  in 
the  'Washington  Daily  News  Thursday. 
May  18,  and  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Relax,    Its    the    Undertaker — Rest    in 
pxacettn.  coexistence 
(By  Robert  Molyneux) 

What  does  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  the  friendly 
undertaker  ("We  will  bury  you"),  really 
mean  by  peaceful  coexistence 

This  is  what  he  means      And   its  official; 

"Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems  does  not  mean  recon- 
ciliation t>etween  the  Socialist  and  bourgeois 
Ideologies  On  the  contrary.  It  Implies  an 
Intensification  of  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class  and  of  all  Communist  parties  for  the 
triumph  of  Socialist  Ideas" 

Relax.  In  short,  while  the  Reds  continue 
the  fight. 

There  It  Is.  straight  from  the  manifesto 
Issued  after  the  Moscow  conference  of  world 
Communist   leaders    last    December 

HOT    DOCUMENT 

Because  it  established  current  guidelines 
for  Communist  global  troublemaklng.  It 
perhaps  Is  the  hottest  document  of  Its  type 
since  Khrushchev's  supposedly  secret  speech 
denouncing  Stalin. 

It  Is  heavy  going,  but  It  Is  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  newspeak  and  doublethink 
since  George  Orwell's > book  "1984"  (full  of 
such  big  brother  mottoes  as  "Freedom  Is 
Slavery  ").  The  lingo  is  pure  newspeak.  and 
only  when  you  get  the  hang  of  It  does  the 
manifesto  make  sense 

Since  It  Is  shaping  up  Into  something  of  a 
best  seller  an  abbreviated  glossary  is  in 
order : 

Belligerent:  Anyone  who  defends  his 
homeland  and  his  way  of  life  against  com- 
munism. 

Creative  Marxism-Leninism:  Any  act  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  any 
or  all  of  the  free  world. 

Criminal  plot :  Any  act  of  the  free  world 
calculated  to  stymie  communism. 

Culture:  Whatever  the  Reds  say  It  is;  sub- 
ject to  change. 

Democracy:  Totalitarianism. 

Equality:  Commies  are  more  equal  than 
others. 

Exploit:  Anything  the  United  States  does 
to  help  others. 

Heroic:  Any  gimmick  the  Reds  can  dream 
up  to  give  the  free  world  a  bad  time.  Korea. 
Laos.  Vietnam 

Imperialism:  Anything  the  free  world 
does. 

Liberation :  Communist  enslavement, 
domination. 

Masses:  The  voiceless  millions  In  Commu- 
nist lands  In  whose  name  the  Red  elite  acts. 

National  Independence:  Communist  satel- 
lite stattis 

Peace:  Anything  at  all  short  of  total 
thermonuclear  war.    Korea.  Laos.  Vietnam. 

Progressive:   Communist. 


Provocation :  Self-defense  against  commu- 
nism. 

Reaction,  forces  of:  Anti-Communists  of 
all  stripes. 

Renegades:  Disillusioned  defected  Com- 
munists. 

Revisionist :  A  Communist  who  doesn't  buy 
the  Sino-Soviet  line. 

Stooges:  Anyt>ody  on  our  side. 

War:  Thermonuclear  holocaust  only.  Not 
Korea.  Laos.  Vietnam. 

Yoke  of  capitalism:   On  our  side 

It  would  be  all  too  easy  to  ridicule  new- 
speak. to  kid  about  Red  true-ls-false.  false- 
is-true  patois,  but  these  sample  definitions 
are  In  dead  earnest. 


Let's  Not  Kro  Ourselves 

Official  Soviet  definition  of  peaceful  co- 
existence appears  on  this  page  in  the  story 
by  Scripps-Howard  writer  Robert  Molyneux. 
It  points  the  way  the  free  world  can  avoid 
tension.     In  fact  it  points  to  the  only  way. 

What  caused  the  tension  in  Berlin.  Viet- 
nam. Congo.  Laos,  and  Cuba?  Communist 
action  The  only  way  to  ease  the  tension  Is 
to  submit  to  it.  or  overcome  the  force  caus- 
ing it 

We  point  this  out  today,  because  there  are 
reports  that  the  State  Department,  in  order 
to  ease  tension  in  the  Caribbean,  will  not 
press  for  OAS  action  against  the  Cuban 
Soviet,  but  Instead  will  seek  to  develop  a 
policy  of  containment  of  Cuba 

Cuban  containment  Is  not  a  jx)llcy:  it  is 
a  dream.  The  Cuban  revolution  is  already 
vincontalned. 

Pldellsmo  Is  established  In  Ecuador.  Mexi- 
co. El  Salvador.  Panama.  Haiti  and  Brazil, 
and  has  many  l>eachheads  elsewhere. 

Operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Soviet 
embassies  in  South  America,  as  well  as  on  its 
own.  Cuban  embassies  have  staffers  and  un- 
dercover agents  right  now  actively  subverting 
many  South  American  governments  Op- 
erating through  a  Moscow-Havana  sub- 
sidized propaganda  service  disguised  as  a 
news  service  called  Prensa  Lailna.  it  is  also 
subverting  the  air  waves  and  the  press.  Red 
Cubans  are  buying  up  union  officials,  stu- 
dent leaders  and  so-called  Intellectuals  for 
planned  Internal  overthrow  and  conquest. 

Granting  that  the  complacency.  Inertia 
and  ambivalence  of  many  South  American 
governments  make  any  hope  of  concerted 
action  within  the  treaty  structures  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  mere 
childish  fantasy  at  this  time,  let's  not  kid 
ourselves  further  by  talking  about  contain- 
ment easing  tension  when  what  we're  really 
talking  about  Is  retreat,  which  won't  ease 
tension  at  all. 

The  ambitions  of  Castro  to  become  the  Red 
Bolivar  of  South  America  will  not  be  con- 
tained until  superior  political,  economic, 
social  and  military  force — preferably  collec- 
tive— Is  deployed  against  him  and  his  Mos- 
cow employers. 

The  reported  administration  policy  con- 
templates no  such  deployment. 

Therefore  tension   wont  b*  relieved.  ' 

Therefore,  we  fear  things  will  get  w^rse 
)>efore  they  get  t>etter 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
preface  to  my  remarks  on  the  pending 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
timely  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hypocrist  on  the  Schools 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
Nation "s  unmet  needs  that  only  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  can  remedy  And  we  hear 
especially  of  the  alleged  needs  of  education. 
a  $2  5  billion  Fcdei»al  aid  program  is  now 
gliding  through  Congress  on  promises  of 
what  Washington  will  do  for  the  schools  and 
the  people  But  immentloned  Is  what  the 
people  have  been  doing  for  themselves  and 
their  schools. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  American  people  were 
spending  about  $6  billion  a  year  on  education, 
which  was  a  lot  of  money  but  not  enough  in 
the  view  of  many.  They  were  paying  teach- 
ers an  average  salary  of  $3,126;  again,  some 
thought  the  figure  was  too  low  to  attract 
talented  personnel  TTie  Commissioner  of 
Education  argued  that  school  con.structlon 
was  proceeding  at  a  rate  that  would  fall 
370. OCX)  classrooms  short  of  meeting  the  need 
in  1954.  Another  gloomy  guess,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Commit- 
tee, put  the  Nation's  classroom  shortage  at 
an  alarming  600.000  by  1958. 

But  what  did  the  people  actually  do  about 
their  school  problems  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral aid? 
'  Well,  while  school  enrollment  was  Increas- 
ing 44  percent  from  1951-61.  school  expendi- 
tures Increased  153  percent — to  an  estimated 
$16.4  bUllon  In  1961.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (NEA) .  a  main  force  behind 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries,  found  that 
without  a  cent  of  Federal  money  salaries 
had  Jumped  74  p>ercent  over  the  decade,  to 
an  average  of  $6,389.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Nation's  average  per  capita  Income  was 
rising  30  percent 

What  atKJut  the  600,000-classroom  short- 
age forecast  for  1958?  By  1959,  according 
to  the  generous  estimate  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  shortage  amounted  to 
about  132.000  classrooms.  To  clean  up  that 
alleged  backlog  and  meet  future  needs,  the 
Federal  agency  called  for  61.000  classrooms 
a  year  to  t>e  built  during  the  sixties  But 
when  the  call  went  out  from  Washington, 
classrooms  were  already  being  buiit  at  a  rate 
of  68,000  a  year — which  would  produce  a 
classroom    surplus    rather    than    a   shortage. 

Moreover,  figures  on  enrollment  Indicate 
that  the  worst  of  the  schools'  population 
explosion  is  over  Enrollment  leaped  by  44 
percent  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties:  in 
the  coming  10  years,  enrollment  is  expected 
to  increase  by  al>out  20  percent  Yet  while 
the  additional  influx  of-  children  will  be 
half  that  of  1951-61.  the  level  of  community 
effort  continues  to  rise  During  1960-61. 
reports  the  NEA.  school  construction  hit 
a  record  high  of  more  than  $3  billion  In 
capital  outlay. 

Were  the  States  and  localities  wrung  dry 
by  these  Herculean  labors,  as  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  insist?  Hardly.  Only  237  of 
the  Nation's  40,000  school  dlstrlcts^-or  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total — were  found 
to  be  borrowed  up  in  a  1959  survey  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare. 

A  broad  margin  remains  for  State  and 
local  school  financing.  Some  States  are  en- 
tirely free  of  debt;  the  total  Indebtedness  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  at>out  $62 
billion.  In  striking  contrast,  the  Federal 
Government  which  would  support  them  has 
present  and  accruing  liabilities  of  some  $750 
billion. 

We  don't  suggest  that  every  community 
has  all  the  classroom  space  it  might  wish 
or  require.  Or  that  teachers'  salaries  are 
as  high  as  everyone  would  like.  But  scat- 
tered local  school  needs  do  not  amount  to 
an  unmet  need   of  the  entire  Nation,  save 
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in     the     Imaginations    of     Federal     aid     en- 
thusi.i3ts. 

Let  them  make  a  straightfor*-ard  argu- 
ment for  Federal  control  of  education,  if 
thfv  will  But  let  u«  have  an  end  to  hypoc- 
risy iibout  a  nonexister.t   need 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  ludgcinK 
from  the  quantity  of  mail  v^hich  I  have 
received  on  the  subjfxrt  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  this  administrauon  is  at- 
tempting to  jam  down  the  people's 
throats  something  wiucli  mo^t  do  not 
want — and  do  not  need.  Those  who 
have  written  to  me  and  ti.ey  are  from 
all  walks  of  life,  educators  and  lay  peo- 
ple alike — have  been  tellm?;  me.  almost 
unanimously,  that  they  favor  the  minis- 
trations for  education  to  be  left  at 
home.  In  the  letters,  time  after  time 
are  repeated  the  thoughts  that  educa- 
tion belongs  at  the  local  and  State  level: 
that  Federal  contribution  iead.s  to  Fed- 
eral control;  and  that  Federal  admin- 
istration requires  unnecessary  Federal 
expenditure.  Judi^ms;  by  the  editorials, 
magazine  articles,  pamphlets  and  books 
written  on  the  subjcc;.  most  people 
acrt)ss  the  Nation  share  the  sentiment. 

As  a  ?ood  illustration,  at  their  21st  an- 
nual convention  in  Philadelphia.  May  6 
1961.  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation— those  people  most  concerned 
with  our  schools  at  the  local  level — 
ovf-rwhelmmgly  voted  to  oppose  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Havlni;  had  it  dem- 
onstrated to  me  from  so  many  sources 
that  massive  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
not  needed  ie-;islatic';i.  I  shall  oppose  ihis 
bill  as  it  now  stanri.s 

The  test  of  need  is  and  should  be  the 
primary  consideration  prompting  legis- 
lation The  1960  Republican  platform, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  recognizes 
the  crucial  importance  of  .strengthening 
our  system  of  education  to  prepare  our 
vouth  for  understanding  arid  .shaping 
the  powerful  emerging  forces  of  the 
modern  world  and  to  permit  the  fullest 
development  of  individual  capacitie.*; 
and  potentialities.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  education  is  not  a  luxury  nor  a  gift 
to  be  bestowed  upon  ourselve.s  and  our 
children.  Education  is  an  mvestment: 
our  schools  cannot  become  second  best. 
Elach  person  possesses  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. It  is  his  birthright  m  a  free  Re- 
public. But.  primary  re.sponsibility  for 
education  must  remair.  with  the  local 
community  and  State  The  Federal 
Government  should  assist  selectively  in 
strengthening  education  without  inter- 
fering with  full  local  control  of  .'^chool.^. 
The  Republican  Party  pled^'e  '  Federal 
support  to  the  pnmarv  and  secondary 
schools  by  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction,  pacing  it  to  the  real 
needs  of  individual  .school  districts  in 
States  and  territories,  and  requiring 
State  approval  and  participation." 

A  demonstrated  need  for  construc- 
tion, which  State  and  local  governments 
are  unable  to  remedy,  should  signal 
Federal  participation.  Similar  demon- 
-' rated  needs  have  arisen  in  the  past, 
and  I  willingly  have  been  a.ssociated  with 
remedial  legislation.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  a  case  in  point. 
T  worked  hard  for  the  enactment  of  that 
lef.'islation.  and  was.  in  fact,  a  coauthor 
of  the  bill.  I  helped  write  many  por- 
tions of  the  bill      Parenthetically.  I  de- 


plore the  turn  that  the  National  Defeivse 
Education  Act  has  takeil.  It  was  en- 
acted to  toughen  our  basic  education 
system  to  combat  one  of  the  threats  of 
Soviet  communism.  But  under  this 
guise,  we  find  ourselves  suppo  ting  so- 
called  educational  activity  in  such  fields 
as  glassblowing.  church  music,  and  folk- 
lore. But.  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say 
about  the  NDEA  at  a  later  date.  I  think 
it  is  a  typical  and  classical  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dips  into  these  areas. 

I  also  have  favored  in  the  past — and 
will  continue  to  support — such  signifi- 
cant assistance  programs  as  school  lunch 
and  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas. 
They  have  been  valuable  endeavors  in 
the  national  interest. 

It  has  long  and  universally  been  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  education  belongs  witli 
the  local  community  and  the  State;  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  such  re- 
sponsibility has  been  willingly  and  suc- 
cessfully asstuned  A  good  indication  of 
local  Interest  in  education  is  the  willing- 
ness with  which  communities  accept  a 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  reported 
recently  that  in  1960.  new  issues  of 
school  bonds  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  aggregated  over  $2- 
183.870.000  That  represents  a  formida- 
ble investment  in  the  ores^Mit  and  future 
education  of  our  children 

In  my  own  State.  1960  saw  a  new- 
bonded  indebtedness  of  S  10.300.000.  and 
in  the  firj,t  3  months  of  1961  the  voters 
approved  an  additional  S3. 6 10.000  It 
IS  significant  to  note  that  Colorado  ex- 
pends more  than  38  percent  of  its  total 
State  ceneral  fund  budget  on  educa- 
tion Likewise,  its  local  governments 
equal  or  surpass  that  figure. 

In  this  field  of  school  construction  I 
suggest  thai  Uie  P'ederal  Gov>  rnments 
role  IS  to  help  make  up  classroom  defi- 
ciencies. a,s  and  where  they  exist,  for  a 
limitt'd  time—  3  or  4  years — in  limited 
areas  where  the  local  dLstrlcts  have  ex- 
hausted all  reasonable  bonding  and  tax- 
ing possibilities,  in  an  effort  to  help 
themselves.  The  administration's  bill. 
S.  1021.  is  urged  as  the  panacea  to  relieve 
an  alleged  classroom  shortage  over  the 
country.  On  January  19  1961.  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  relea.srd  a  re;K)rt  '  .'-^taff- 
mg  and  Constructing  Public  Elem»".'ary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  1959-69."  The 
report  indicates  that  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  there  should  be  built  607.600 
classrooms  to  take  care  of  added  enroll- 
ment, replacement  of  obsolete  facilities, 
and  the  existing  backlog.  This  suggests 
a  need  for  annual  construction  of  60.700 
classrooms,  but  the  report  shows  an 
average  annual  rate  of  classroom  con- 
struction of  nearly  70.000  for  the  last 
5  years  Thus,  even  if  the  current  rate 
of  clas.sroom  construction  diopped  13 
percent  the  HEW  goaLs  would  stiil  be 
met.  And  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
any  le.ssening  of  public  .school  construc- 
tion. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  has  but  to 
look  at  what  'he  taxpaye.-s  of  this  coun- 
try approved  m  new  t>ond  issues  last  year 
to  detect  the  general  attitude  to^-ard 
school  construction.     According  to  the 


U.S.  Office  of  Education,  classroom  con- 
struction requirements  in  public  schools 
in  Colorado  for  the  decade  1958  to  1968 
were  established,  as  follows: 

1.  To  accommocUte   overcrowdiag   .  797 

2    Tu  replace  unsatisfactory  f«ciliUes.        541 

3.  To    acoommodate    enrollment     in- 

crease   (1958-68) 5.893 

4.  To  replace  obsolescence  (1056  68)..   2.223 


5    Total  construction  needs  ( 1958-68)  .  9.  454 


6  Annual    avemge    number    ol    class- 

ruoms    required 788 

7  Annual    average    niunber    of    class- 

rooms built  (1954-55,  1957  58)...        877 

Colorado  is  certainly  meeting,  and  ex- 
ceeding, its  present  and  long-range 
needs  effectively,  and  locally.  Small 
wonder  that  Coloradans  write  urging 
me  to  appose  this  Federal  aid  bill  Colo- 
rado, along  with  so  many  of  llie  States. 
Ls  doing  the  job  at  home. 

However,  this  bill  would  provide  not 
only  cla.ssroom  construction  fimds  but 
grants  for  teachers  salaries  as  well, 
based  upon  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  teachers  and  that  they  aie 
underpaid.  Records  show  thai  the  pub- 
lic schooLs  in  thi.s  country  have  increased 
their  teaching  staff  proportionately 
faster  than  the  riJ?e  in  enrollment  so 
that  the  numt>er  of  pupils  per  teacher 
has  been  reduced  from  35.6  in  1900  to 
24  4  in  1961.  Colorado  presently  has  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  23.5  to  1 — which  ls 
better  than  the  national  average. 

The  U.S  Office  of  Education,  m  a  re- 
cent report,  mdicates  that  the  enroll- 
ment increase  in  the  public  schools  aver- 
aged 1.207.000  annually  b<Hween  1955 
and  1961.  and  that  il  will  average  only 
589.000  between  1965  and  1969  The  re- 
quired annual  increase  in  instiuctiona! 
staff  in  the  public  schools,  which  aver- 
aged 60.000  m  the  past  5  years,  will  aver- 
age only  25,000  between  1965  and  1969. 
At  the  same  time,  the  output  of  college 
graduates  will  Jump  from  an  annual 
average  of  336,000  in  the  past  5  years  to 
an  average  of  594.000  between  1965  and 
1969.  according  to  the  experts  Dunne 
the  period  from  1950  to  1960  Colorado 
school  enrollment  increased  48  percent 
while  the  instructional  staff  increased 
51  p>ercent. 

Prof.  Roger  Freeman,  a  leading  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  education,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  had  this  to  say: 

with  the  demand  due  to  shrink  and  the 
supply  rising  It  is  likely  that  the  colleges 
would  be  training  more  teachers  than  could 
land  Jobs  if  the  present  percentage  of  col- 
lege students  seeking  a  teaching  career  were 
maintained  •  •  •  The  NEA  "Teacher  Sup- 
ply and  Demaiid  Report  for  1956.'  predicted 
an  end  to  the  teacher  shortage  by  tiie  early 
1960's.  and  this  status  has  just  about  been 
reached.  Within  a  few  years  the  problem 
Is  likely  to  be  to  find  Jobs  for  all  teacher 
graduates. 

The  plea  for  increased  teacher  pay  is 
one  with  which  I  have  a  deep  sympathy, 
stemming  from  the  time  I  remember  my 
own  mother  teaching  in  her  classroom. 
Teacher  rewards  too  often  are  scant, 
even  humiliating,  for  the  trust  we  rejxjse 
in  them.  There  is  an  imbalance  too  of- 
ten between  the  pay  they  can  command 
in  a  city  system  and  In  a  rural  system 
But  nothing  in  this  bill  will  correct  that 
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wlthiB  any  mven  ^tAie     l'  ^ 

ttie  record,  '"'p  ^^  tlia;  •.  •< 

iS  beinc  made  in  the  orera.:  h 

of  tracher  paj  rates:  A  Nt: 

uan  Association  study  iw'>  <»  ^ 

30-year  period  from     ... 

for  teachers  ba&  inc...    _    .       ,         i.i 

whDe  that  for  aU  other  salarjetl  -worters 

has  iocreaaed  only  91  peroeni  ar^d  Ciat 

for  civilian  Federal  e^nplovees  has  ic- 

cretLsed  but  73  percent.     This  trend  of 

adjxistment  is  continuing,  and  it  is  hemg 

done  quite  propedy  at  the  State  and 

local  le^el 

I  must,  therefore,  oppose  any  PeoersJ 
aid  'or  Uie  suppor.  of  teachers  sajanes. 
or  for  ttie  support  at  acfaooi  opermtmg  ex- 
penses, based  upon  my  oanvictians  and 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  mort  people 
of  Colorado. 

I  urKU*^*"*^  that  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  the  operating  expenses  atmld 
come  in  the  bill  Basiug  my  opir-:on  on 
my  experience  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  other  matters.  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  we  would  ac- 
tually contribute  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  schools. 

It  is  veil  to  remember  that  control 
<if  /the  means  is  coritrol  of  the  minds. 
IWlhing  would  sUf^e  more  effectively  or 
prevent  more  completely  the  continued 
progress  being  made  by  the  teaching  pro- 
feSBion  than  Federal  mtenrention  and 
control. 

In  the  remarks  of  Allen  P  Burkhardt. 
supenntendent  of  schools  at  Norfolk.. 
Nebr  ,  can  be  found  a  good  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  Mr  Burlchardt  had  some 
experience  » ith  Federal  assistance  in  the 
field  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics  The  program  under  which 
he  had  been  operating  required  each 
Slate  to  submit  a  plan,  not  unlike  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, which  had  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  OflBce  of  Educa- 
tion.   Mr  Burkhardt  had  this  to  say : 

To  get  this  money  we  have  to  accept  and 
adopt.the  course  oX  study  outlined  and  speci- 
fied by  the  Federal  GDvernment  through  the 
Slate  department  cf  education.  We  have  to 
permit  Inspection  by  State  employees  who 
receive  part  of  their  money  from  the  Federwl 
Government.  We  have  to  hire  teachers 
whose  qu&llflcauons  are  appro^-ed  by  the 
same  grotips.  We  have  to  send  otir  teachers 
to  conferences  designated  by  those  author- 
ities. Because  we  get  Federal  support  for 
agrrlculture  and  home  economics,  we  have 
to  accept  courses  of  study  worked  out  by 
other  people.  We  are  told  how  long  our  pe- 
riods of  recitation  have  to  t>e  We  are  told, 
how  large  the  classrooms  and  the  shops  have 
to  be.  what  type  cf  equipment  we  have  to 
have,  even  the  type  oT  floor  In  the  rooms. 
We  are  told  about  how  much  money  to  spend 
per  student.  We  are  not  allowed  to  tise  the 
teachers  in  those  departments  In  any  otiier 
fields.  If  we  do.  we  lose  our  Federal  money 
If  this  doesnt  constitute  control  from  Wash- 
ington, then  at  least  It's  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  responsibilities 
for  school  p>oiicie6  and  curriculums  have 
been  shouldered  by  F>arents.  lay  boards, 
local  districts,  and  communities.  But 
should  the  Federal  Government  inter- 
vene, and  begin  financial  support  for 
teachers'  salaries,  tliis  picture  will 
change  rapidly  and  markedly.  There  is 
already  precedent  for  the  outcome — 
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Tuminf  ncsir  to  the  <juc-'U-r.  of  Fed- 
eral control,  spctinn  103  cff  the  bfl! 
states: 

la  tti»  adTffinl*8tr«tMC  ot  tikU  Utie.  &o 
depfertmeni    a^etkcr    cAoer.  or  iiptnyr  f   at 

■    -    "T     "c  Suites  sha. ;  «Kercwe  any  direc- 

n^i.-in    or  oontroi  over  the  pcilicy 

-!OB3Mi.  cuiiluilum.  pro- 

zx,  at  ^3m 

or  operation  of  aj:y  sthocH  at  actexi) 

Unfortunately,  ti>ere  are  other  provi- 
sions ol  tlie  biil  which  negate  th*it  laud- 
able disclaimer. 

I  call  yovr  attention  to  section  11:2  of 
the  bill,  wm  toral  authorities  have  com- 
plete freedom  over  construction  of  the 
faciliues  built  with  Federal  funds?  It 
is  quite  clear  that  they  will  not.  Section 
112  requires  that  the  wace  rale  for  ail 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  s-jbcon tractors  in  the  i>er- 
formance  of  constructicn  work  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  title  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
iii  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Now  we  have  another  Stxirctary  in  the 
act.  I  have  repeatediy  supf)orted  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  but  if 
the  bill  means  what  it  says,  then  it  is 
more  appropriate  that  such  controls  be 
exercised  by  the  individual  States. 

The  application  of  Federal  control — 
be  it  with  respect  to  construction,  teach- 
ers' salaries,  curriculum,  aixl  the  rest — 
may  be  modest  at  the  outset,  but  U  will 
inevitably  prow  to  the  point  where  full 
control  rests  m  the  Government.  I  pre- 
dict that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  uito  law. 
witliin  10  years  our  .\merican  education- 
al system  will  have  chanped  drasticaib'. 
with  criteria  imposed  upon  construc- 
tion, curriculum,  and  teachers:  and  that 
in  such  Ume  the  Gcvermuont  will  liave 
complete  control  over  the  system,  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  toachrrs  We 
can  look  forward  to  a  strict  hierarchy, 
with  attendsmt  abuses  the  likes  of  i  '-u-*-. 
exist  in  parts  of  tlie  civil  service  t-  .;iy 
I  must  say  that,  very  trajgically.  it  exists 
This  hierarcliy  mill  l>e  supervised  by  an 
ever  more  costly  bureaucracy  in  Wsish- 
mtrton  and  in  the  field,  s^ipportod  by  tax 
dollars  whicli.  if  paid  directly  at  the  local 
level,  would  be  worth  a  dollar,  instead  of 
rubbin?  off  12  to  15  cent5  m  the  handling 
of  it  through  the  Federal  Government. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  to  say 
that  I  regard  the  procram  in  effect  as  a 
tax  of  15  to  25  percent  on  the  tax  money 
that  our  people  pay  locall%'  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools. 

Once  such  a  program  has  been  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  national  life,  de- 
mands properly  are  made  for  an  ac- 
counting of  these  funds  to  halt  waste 
and  duplication.  As  a  result,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  becomes  directly  in- 
\x>lved  in  its  execution  at  the  loc:\l  level 
This  is  the  history  of  such  promises,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  trust  that  histoiy 
will  not  be  repeated  sliould  Uie  bill  be- 
come law. 

My  prediction  is  not  based  upon  sur- 
mise or  spei'^ulation.  The  means  actual- 
ly exist  in  the  bill.  Examine  further 
this  bill  and  it  discloses  the  presence  of 
control   devices.     Section   110'a>    ts  the 


pi>onsaan  whach  deals  with  ttpplk-AUc^^ 
for  parucipation  in  Uie  procracr. 
bill  IS  &  simpte  azkd  honest  cS^c.  \^  ;v. - 
locate  t.'unds  to  the  various  Stales.  « 1.: 
are  the  States  required  to  fumisii  an 
apphcation  to  the  f^ederal  Commis.<oon- 
er  of  Education  contaMtac  three  sepa- 
rate assuraricei^  **  Why  must  the  States 
comply  u:th  throe  separate  cntcria  and 
procedures  and  IS.  sections  or  subsec- 
tions? A  State,  in  ocxier  to  qualify,  must 
meet  all  these  requirements  and  to  the 
Sflti<^action  of  the  CJomraiasK^ner.  a  Fed- 
eral eniployeft. 

At  the  be«innin£  cf  c^ch  fiscal  year  a 
Sij'ic  must  specify  ;  >    .joa  of  its 

allotmcint  that  will  ^^  .^-^ ..»  ioz  teach- 
ers" aalarics  and  the  amount  tliat  wUl 
be  spent  for  consti-uciicm  of  pub'.ic  scliool 
fac'ihtics  If  this  bill  wore  sunply  in- 
tended for  Peder&l- assistance  to  educa- 
tion. V  ■  '  the  sv.  •  f  jrovem- 
mcnta             .  V  thcr    .        ...■.  i-c  in  order 

to  mii^o  ..otment  to  each 

StAie  ana  .-iJi....>  ^.-luply  that  it  shall 
be  u.*ed  for  constructioiv  teachers"  saJ- 
anrs.  or  both. 

But  no;  each  fl?ral  yrsr  in  advance. 
a  fairly  detailed  app'.irat^i^n  needs  tt>  be 
ftrmished.  Subsrrticti  <?  sperifte*  U-.st 
the  State  in  making  its  rxpenditurrs 
jJiall  give  priority,  in  both  school  con- 
struction and  teachers  ssilaries.  to  the 
area  of  greatest  need.  Criteria  and  pro- 
cedures must  be  eist-ablished  by  the  State 
for  that  purpose  .\".;hou.ch  t.ho.<^  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  are  established  by 
the  State  nevertheless  it  is  the  Federal 
Oo\'cmmeni  wliich  must  approve  them. 
Is  this  not  FWcral  control?  Obviously 
it  is. 

All  of  the  procedures  which  the  State 
airenries  establish,  all  of  the  criteria 
whicli  tlie  State  agencies  establish,  must 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  US  Com- 
missioner of  Educiition.  before  a  StAte 
can  claim  a  penny.  And  there  arc  those 
who  sugtrc^t  that  this  bill  has  no  Fed- 
eral control  aUached  to  it. 

Subsection  iF^  of  .section  llOia^  re- 
quires the  State  to  furni.sh  rci'K^rt*  to 
the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  ron- 
tainiiig  such  information  as  he  may  re- 
quire. Wo  are  not  advi.sod  at  this  time 
of  tlic  nature  ol  such  reports,  but  what 
purix>se  is  ser\'ed  if  tlio  Oox'en^ment  di->os 
not  int<"nd  to  take  a  hand  in  ovi-iicat.on? 
This  subsectKMi  also  tyrants  Uio  Com- 
missioner access  to  Stale  i-ecoi-ds  for 
examination,  tiix^n  request  Perhaps  my 
prediction  is  maccui  ate.  it  may  not  take 
10  yeais:  for  the  tools  are  prrsrnt  in  this 
bill  not  on'.v  to  exert  Fevioral  contrvil. 
but  I*  rl'.rr.;:ii^Ti  r.r.v  ofTo»."tivr  State  and 
local  admir.i>;riilio::  ::i  tlir  fioKi  of  rdu- 
cat  ion 

SiilSce  It  to  say  Uiat.  .should  thus  bill 
iviss  then  from  t!.r  moment  of  iLs  cn- 
iK-tmci.t.  L'nclo  S.-^m  will  go  to  school. 
In  all  prx^lwibilitv.  tiie  '  bip  stick"  he 
(Mice  carried  to  safeguard  our  Western 
Hemisphere,  so  little  uscxi  lhr.'«c  days. 
\v;V:  iiisteao:  servo  to  mote  our  punish- 
mriu  to  unruh    youncstrr.s. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A  M   MONDAY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pm  >  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  previous  order,  adjourned 
until  Moni.ay.  May  22.  1961.  at  11  am. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1961: 
j  Dep.^rtme.vt  of  Defense 

John  H  Rubel.  of  California,  to  be  an 
As&istant   Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  Department    -y  the  .Army 

Paul  R  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
AWlstant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

CiviT  AND  Defense  Mobilization 

Ed-^ard  A  McDermott,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.  , 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm  John  W.  Crumpacker,  Supply 
Corps.  US  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  in  the  Department 

of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

I  US.  Navy 

,  To  be  rear  admirals 

Peter  Corradi  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  indicated  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of    the   US    Navy 

Capt.  Louis  R  LaPorte.  Civil  Engineer 
Corps.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  US.  Naval  Reserve, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  Li'A- 

U  S    Army 
I  To  be  brigadier  general 

Col,  Oscar  John  Ogren  020037,  Dental 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  indicated  In  the 
Dental  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code    sections  3284  and  3306. 


To  be  Adjutant  Geut-ral 
Brig.    Gen.    Joe    Calvin    Lambert    030033, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel.    VS. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  indicated  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  as  major  general  In  the  Regular 
Army   of    the    United    States    and    as    major 
general   In   the   Army  of   the   United   States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3036,  3442,  and  3447. 
To  be  Quartermafiter  General 
MaJ    Gen.   Webster  Anderson  017101,  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  as  indicated  In  the 
US.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3036 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen  Julian  Alexander  Wilson 
030359.  Army  of  the  Unite  '  States  (coloneJ. 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  Indicated 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447. 

To  be  Chief  of  Engineers 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson,  Jr  017512, 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Indicated  In 
the  U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson,  Jr.  017512. 

US.  Army". 

US.  Are  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  assigried  to  po- 
sitions of  Importance  and  responsibility  des- 
ignated by  the  President  In  the  rank  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Bogart  585A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 


Maj  Gen  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.  1211  A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  US  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10.  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col,  Harold  W.  Ohlke   1777A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Don  S.  Wenger  19186A,  Regular  Air 
Force.  Medical. 

Col  Samuel  C  Phillips  8981A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  James  B  Ab- 
bltt.  to  be  ensign  In  the  Navy,  and  ending 
John  R.  Puckett.  to  be  first  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  April  24.  1961. 

The  nominations  beginning  Frank  Dat- 
tilo  III.  to  be  ensign  Irv  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Claude  K.  Snow,  to  be  first  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1961. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginnmg  John  O.  Allln. 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Richard  L.  H.  Wulf. 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  10.  1961 

The  nominations  beginning  William  F 
Hancock,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Thomas  N.  Pattle.  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  8.  1961. 

In  the  Air  Fobcb 

The  nominations  beginning  Fred  L  Burk- 
hart.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  David  L. 
Zuck.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April 
10.  1961. 

The  nominations  beginning  Edwin  H. 
Braly.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jack  D. 
Morris,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  May 
8.  1961. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK3 

r.p 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NE'A"     .JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  May  19.  1961 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, problem.s  now  confront  many 
segments  of  American  industry,  their 
employees  and  their  communities,  as  a 
result  of  increased  foreign  competition. 
In  .^eekmc  a  solution,  two  basic  require- 
ments appear  to  me  to  be  essential: 

FHrst.  Our  country  must  avoid  re- 
stricting foreign  imports  in  a  way  which 
would  touch  off  retaliation  by  other 
countries  and  lead  to  a  downward  spiral 
of  world  trade.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  such  a  process  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  great  depression  of 
the  thirties.  The  nations  of  the  free 
world  could  be  committing  economic 
suicide  if  we  were  to  follow  that  course 
again. 

Second  We  must  avoid  arbitrarily 
cutting  off  imports  where  this  would  per- 
mit  an   economically    aggressive   Soviet 


bloc  to  move  into  world  trade  as  America 
moved  out.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
vital  needs  of  our  trading  partners  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  must  not  force 
our  friends,  particularly  among  the  new- 
er and  less  developed  countries,  to  be- 
come dependent  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  for  such  trade  is  manipulated  to 
serve  the  political  ends  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  basic  con- 
cept which  most  nearly  meets  these  re- 
quirements is  that  of  trade-adjustment 
assistance,  in  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator  Javits, 
has  displayed  such  creative  leadership. 
His  article  "Trade  Policy:  A  Strategy  for 
the  Coming  Battle."  appears  in  the  May 
25  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine.  I 
believe  this  article  deserves  the  widest 
attention  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trade  Policy  :   A  Strategy  for  the  Coming 

Battle 

(Senator  Jacob  K,  Javits,  of  New  York) 

In  the  coming  months.  Congress  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  face  the  most 
crucial  struggle  over  U.S.  trade  policies  since 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  became 


law  In  1934  The  act  Itself  Is  not  up  for  re- 
newal until  next  year,  but  the  battlellnes 
are  now  forming. 

Even  as  our  economy  recovers  from  the  re- 
cession, there  Is  no  letup  In  complaints  about 
"unfair  competition  '  from  foreign  Imports 
or  In  demands  for  quotas  or  other  protection 
to  reduce  or  keep  them  out.  Last  year  there 
were  four  requests  for  specific  tariff  Increases 
for  every  one  on  file  In  1955.  and  there  were 
three  opponents  of  further  tariff  reduction 
for  every  one  in  1955.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  problem  some  businesses  are  facing  Is  a 
real  one.  and  their  firms  and  workers  need 
help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Protectionist  sentiment  today  is  getting  an 
added  boost  from  the  recent  Imbalance  In  our 
International  payments  and  from  the  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas  around  the  country 
where  unemployment  has  persisted  In  recent 
years  even  when  the  business  cycle  was  In 
Its  boom  phase.  Perhaps  a  quarter  to  a  half 
million  American  workers  are  being  seriously 
affected  by  concentrated  Import  competi- 
tion today,  and  many  of  these  firms  are  lo- 
cated In  chronically  depressed  areas. 

Against  this  background  the  Senate  re- 
cently took  a  giant  step  In  the  direction  of 
greater  economic  cooperation  with  our  allies 
by  approving  our  membership  In  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. Scheduled  to  start  formal  op- 
erations next  September  (after  ratification 
by  at  least  15  nations),  OBCD  is  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  build  an  economic  com- 
plex of  free  nations  equal  to  the  task  of  clos- 
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ing  the  deTelopment  gap  between  the  so- 
called  "have"  and  have  not"  areas  of  the 
free  world.  The  20  prospective  member  na- 
tions of  OECD — 18  European  members,  plus 
the  United  States  and  Canada — possess  a 
total  productive  power  of  more  than  $900 
bUllon  a  year,  and  account  for  two-thirds 
of  all  world  trade.  Here  is  potentially  the 
most  Important  economic  bloc  In  the  world. 

trade  is  OfTEN  THE  BEST  AID 

But  obvlovLsly  any  retreat  by  the  United 
States  from  the  principles  of  expanding 
multilateral,  nondiscriminatory  trade  could 
ruin  OECD's  chances  of  achieving  Its  major 
objectives  right  at  the  start.  Last  year  the 
United  States  imported  nearly  $15  blUlon  In 
goods  and  services.  Protectionist  barriers 
erected  around  this  largest  of  all  national 
markets  are  bound  to  Invite  sharp  retalia- 
tion from  OECD  members  and  other  free 
world  trading  nations.  Thty  will  also  af- 
fect the  willingness  of  the  other  OECD  mem- 
bers to  shoulder  a  greater  share  of  the  aid 
burden  In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free 
world,  a  primary  objective  of  the  second 
Erisenhower  administration  and  now  of  Presi- 
dent Keniiedy's.  Indeed  the  goal  of  sup- 
plying in  partnership  the  •lO  billion  In  grant 
and  loan  aid  required  annually  by  these  areas 
could  then  not  be  realized.  For  that  mat- 
ter. If  economic  nationalism  stages  a  come- 
back In  the  free  industrial  nations,  how  long 
could  the  United  States  maintain  Its  present 
level  of  foreign  economic  aid?  Last  year, 
our  $5  billion  trade  surplus  was  big  enough 
to  pay  lor  our  entire  forelgn-ald  bill,  eco- 
nomic  and   military. 

Unless  we  devise  a  protrram  that  can  ne- 
gate the  appeal  of  protectionism  to  busi- 
nesses hit  by  concentrated  imports,  the 
Communists  may .  be  able  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  economic  surviyal  to  key  nations  In 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  United 
States  now  buys  about  a  qu.irter  of  every- 
thing these  nations  export,  including  great 
quantities  of  raw  materials  requlfed  by  our 
Industries.  The  dollars  they  earn  from  us 
give  them  &n  amount  to  Invest  In  develop- 
ment three  limes  greater  than  the  dollars 
we  loan  and  grant  them  as  economic  aid. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress oould  pass  an  aid  bill  large  enough  to 
compensate  for  any  substantial  decline  in 
this  trade. 

Right  now  the  20  prospective  OECD  mem- 
bers are  the  principal  trading  partners  of 
the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin  American  na- 
tions. But  we  are  on  notice  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  Intends  to  reverse  this  situation 
wherever  and  however  it  can;  and  in  view  of 
the  rising  rate  of  Communist  bilateral  trade 
deals,  this  objective  might  be  realized  In 
more  countries  by  1975  than  we  dare  to  con- 
template. It  will  also  be  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  markets  In  the  OECD  countries 
shrink. 

In  other  words,  unless  we  lead  the  OECD 
bloc  in  a  trade-aid  offensive,  the  free  na- 
tions will  soon  find  their  position  as  the 
principal  trading  partners  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  free  world  undermined. 
This  is  the  general  conviction  of  the  leading 
legislators  of  the  NATO  nations,  almost  all 
of  them  foreign-policy  specialists,  with 
whom  I  confer  regularly  as  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Committee  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians. 

FROM  TEXTILES  TO  TOTS 

We  must  start  working  now,  not  next 
year,  to  head  off  a  damaging  controversy 
over  protectionism.  Much  valuable  time  has 
already  been  lost  both  In  Congress  and  In 
the  administration,  even  though  the  danger 
signals  of  an  impending  trade  struggle  are 
everywhere.  Paralleling  the  all-out  effort 
of  many  businesses,  unions,  and  trade  asso- 
ciations. 16  southern  Governors  last  fall 
pressed  the  Tariff  Commission  for  restrictive 
rulings.     In   a    unanimous   resolution,    they 


demanded  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of 
our  trade  policy  and  urge<l  sjjecihc  protec- 
tion to  reduce  foreign  roni[X'iu!on  with 
goods  produced  by  Industries  in  the  Suuth. 
particularly  textiles. 

The  accent  on  protectionism  is  not  heard 
In  the  South  alone.  Congressnien  from  al- 
most every  area  are  paying  increasing  atten- 
tion to  similar  protests.  Witness,  for  exam- 
ple, the  uncomfortably  close  vote  last  month 
on  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater's  amendment 
to  the  minimum-wage  bill.  It  would  have 
permitted  Import  quotas  based  on  differen- 
tials in  wages  paid  to  workers  In  exporting 
couniries  and  those  paid  to  workers  In  the 
United  States.  This  generally  protectionist 
Goldwater  measure  lost  by  only  11  votes. 

The  Kennedy  administration  did  manage 
to  head  off  the  threatened  May  1  boycott  of 
Japanese  fabric  imports  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  at  the 
fame  time  took  a  first  step  to  meet  the  basic 
problem.  The  business  and  labor  'eaders  in 
the  textile  trade  have  been  promised  a  pro- 
gram of  special  assistance  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Including  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  the  quantity  of  t^'xtiles 
that  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Pakistan,  India,  and 
others  may  export  to  the  United  States;  pre- 
sumably the  conference  will  work  out  agree- 
ments on  such  things  as  voluntary  quotas 
and  minimum  labor  standards. 

This  approach,  however,  is  woefully  incom- 
plete If  It  stops  there.  Those  In  the  textile 
business  who  are  hurt  as  much  by  techno- 
logical obsolescence  as  by  Imports  should  be 
helped  to  Increase  their  productivity,  di- 
versify their  lines,  or  transfer  into  other 
economic  activity  entirely.  We  must  make  a 
fair  distinction  between  producers  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  need  Federal  help. 
And  we  must  be  able  to  reduce  gradually 
whatever  new  trade  protection  may  be 
granted.  Unless  these  other  steps ^re  taken, 
our  major  trading  partners  will  interpret 
this  first  move  by  the  administration  as  the 
start  of  a  retreat  toward  economic  natlonal- 
irm.  American  conpumers  and  taxpayers 
win  face  the  prospect  of  supporting  a  per- 
manent program  of  Government  subsidy  that 
could  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
textile  Industry. 

The  great  majority  of  briefs  flJed  last  year 
In  opposition  to  new  tariff  reductions  came 
from  groups  Involved  with  fabricated  metal 
products.  Industrial  chemicals,  cord  and 
twine,  electronic  and  office-machine  equip- 
ment, sporting  goods,  buttons,  and  toys. 
They  are  not  going  to  understand  or  toler- 
ate favoritism  toward  the  textile  Industry, 
which  filed  leas  than  15  percent  of  all  oppo- 
sition briefs  received  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion In  1960. 

In  early  February.  President  Kennedy  told 
Congress  that  protectionism  was  no  ansrwer 
to  oiiT  adverse  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments, and  he  urged  an  export  drive  to  earn 
more  dollars.  But  we  are  still  waiting  for 
him  to  recommend  or  support — as  he  did  In 
the  Senate — a  positive  legislative  approach 
to  the  very  real  problem  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready being  serlotisly  hurt  by  concentrated 
Import  competition.  Helping  hard-pressed 
IrKlustries  and  promoting  exports  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  but  apparently  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Congress  are  waiting  for 
a  go-ahead  from  the  White  House  before 
scheduling  action  on  Import  legislation  al- 
ready introduced  this  session. 

ON    TWO    FRONTS 

In  company  with  other  Senate  colleagues, 
I  have  proposed  two  bills  to  head  off  the 
coming  conflict  over  trade  policy.  One  is  a 
measure  to  stimulate  exports;  the  other 
would  help  workers,  businesses,  and  com- 
munities that  are  seriously  disrupted  by  im- 
port competition. 

The  proposal  to  stimulate  exports  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  Council  for  Export  Pro- 
motion, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Un- 


der Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Council 
would  augment,  coordinate,  and  publicize 
th«  Ciovernment's  various  services  to  the 
\J£.  ex{X)rter.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  make  short-  and  medium- 
term  export  credit  guarantees  against  both 
political  and  commercial  risks.  The  Amer- 
ican exfKWter  wants  and  deserves -a  service 
similar  to  that  offered  by  the  major  export- 
ing countries  of  We*>tern  Europe,  where  g\iar- 
antees  cover  between  6  and  15  percent  of 
exports  annually 

These  suggestions  have  been  well  received 
In  the  Senate  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  Including  John  Sparkman.  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  who  Is  a  Fponscff  of  the 
export  bill.  The  Importance  of  exports 
In  our  economy  is  becoming  ever  more  ap- 
preciated, since  some  4  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  engaged  In 
producing  and  servicing  exports.  Between 
one-fifth  and  one-third  of  oiu-  production  of 
civilian  aircraft,  railroad  cars,  oonstruction 
and  mining  equipment,  textile  machinery, 
Fewlng  machines,  and  steel-rolling  ma- 
chinery has  been  exported  In  recent  years, 
along  with  10  to  20  percent  of  our  machine 
tools,  coal,  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment,  diesel  engines,  trucks,  and  buses. 
All  this  Is  qmte  apart  from  our  enormous 
agricultural  exports.  Pnrty-five  percent  of 
all  our  cotton  and  wheat.  29  percent  of  our 
tobacco,  and  25  percent  of  our  soybean  pro- 
duction Is  exported. 

Last  year  the  United  States  sold  $19  6  bil- 
lion In  merchandise  exports,  nearly  $5  billion 
more  than  we  Imported  In  merchandise. 
Our  expKjrts  to  the  new  European  Economic 
Community  went  up  50  percer.t  In  12  months 
and  topped  our  Imports  from  this  area  by 
$1  billion.  It  is  obvious  that  Increased  ex- 
ports can  be  a  very  helpful  antirecession 
measure  and  can  contribute  substantially  to 
solving  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
while  helping  to  meet  our  International 
responsibilities.  ' 

More  difficult  but  equally  important  Is  the 
form  that  legislation  should  take  to  help 
wortcers.  business  firms,  and  communities 
adjust  to  an  economy  where  foreign  trade 
plays  an  increasingly  important  role  every 
year.  Today  those  who  cannot  get  relief 
under  existing  trade-agreement  legislation 
turn  to  Congress.  We  are  asked,  sometimes 
almost  ordered,  to  revise  duties,  broaden 
"Buy  American"  provisions.  Impose  quotas, 
and  strip  the  President  of  his  pwwer  to  nego- 
tiate reciprocal  tariff  concessions.  While 
such  remedies  are  usually  unacceptable,  the 
descriptions  of  hardship  are  often  Eiccurate 
and   compelling. 

The  solution  I  propose  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  trade-adjustment  assistance, 
which  Is  endorsed  by  leading  economists  and 
key  segments  of  management  and  labor.  It 
recognises  the  Federal  Government  s  respon- 
sibility to  help  workers  and  those  Injured 
by  the  national  Interest  In  developing  mul- 
tilateral nondiscriminatory  trade  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation.  Federal 
loans  and  tax  incentives  would  be  available 
to  Individual  bustnesses  and  communities 
that  could  prove  hardship  as  a  result  of 
concentrated  Import  competition.  Money 
would  be  available  to  retrain  and  relocate 
workers.  Unemployment  payments  could  be 
extended  and  early  retlrem.ent  under  social 
seciu-lty  would  be  possible.  Businesses  fail- 
ing to  regain  their  competitive  position  could 
be  helped  to  diversify  or  to  undertake  a  new 
line  of   production. 

With  trade-adjustment  assistance,  tlie 
Federal  Government  could  help  individual 
firms  and  communities  without  according 
blanket  protection  to  a  whole  industry.  The 
present  "escape  clatise"  provision  does  not 
differentiate  between  those  segments  or  an 
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Industry  which  can  compete  and  those  which 
cannot.  Relief  under  it  is  on  an  all-or- 
nothing  ba-sls.  But  with  trade-adjustment 
aid  available,  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
now  rules  on  requests  for  relief  under  the 
escape  clause,  would  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  help  of  a  nonprotectionist  nattire 
could  also  be  given.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would   permit    the   Pre.sident   to  limit   addl- 


SENATE 

M(.M.\v.  M\^  2'J.  \\H\\ 


The  Senate  met  ai  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
t/empore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mercies,  as  the  pressing 
dem.ands  of  another  week  summon  Thy 
servants  here  to  high  endeavor,  we  would 
pause  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  in 
the  morning — trumpets  of  faith  and  of 
hope. 

In  this  national  forum,  with  all  its 
divergent  human  interests,  we  would 
rear  an  altar  where  a  constant  sense  of 
eternal  values  may  save  us  from  spiritual 
decay,  from  moral  cowardice,  and  from 
any  betrayal  of  the  highest  public  good. 
Only  when  our  outlook  is  cleansed  and 
corrected  by  constant  commimion  with 
Thee,  and  by  the  far  horizons  of  the 
heavenly  vision,  can  we  see  the  transient 
in  the  light  of  the  everlasting. 

And  so.  like  tillers  of  the  soil  who 
stand  reverently  with  bowed  heads, 
listening  to  the  music  of  holy  bells,  we 
too  would  be  strengthened  with  might 
in  the  inner  man  as  each  new  day  our 
ears  wait  for  the  sweet  chimes  of  Thy 
approval.  Send  us  forth  to  meet  an 
agitated  world  with  a  tranquillity  that  is 
strength,  and  an  inner  integrity  which 
i.'!  the  courage  of  the  soul. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THF.  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  M.^.vsheld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
May  19,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL    OF     BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts; 

On  May  16,  1961: 
S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments. 

On  May  19.  1961: 
S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment    of     additional     circuit     and    district 
Judges,   and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  th-^'  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   by   Mr.    Maurer,   one   of  its 


tlonal  tariff  or  quota  protection  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  7  years, 
during  which  time  it  could  be  reduced  grad- 
ually. 

There  Is  growing  bipartisan  support  for 
this  approach  in  both  Houses,  along  with 
a  growing  recognition  that  the  President 
must  play  a  more  active  role  in  this  special 
arpn    if    'v"    r>.r»    ''^    rTT'.'v    ♦he   major    threat 


to  the  continuation  of  the  broad  trade  poli- 
cies this  country  has  followed  so  successfully 
for  nearly  a  generation.  Such  legislation 
may  be  highly  complex  and  It  may  be  highly 
controversial.  But  It  Is  urgently  needed  to 
head  off  a  really  damaging  struggle  over 
present  U.S.  trade  policy.  It  Is  vital  to  con- 
tinue that  policy  both  for  the  national 
interest  and  for  peace. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore : 

HJl.  5571.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6100.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  operating-differential  subsidy 
for  cruises:  and 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  an  interim  Increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  insurance  of  mortgages  by  the 
Federal   Housing    Administration. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5<a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934,  I  transmit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1960. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  Mav  22,  1961. 


CALL  OF   THE   CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  Under 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 


dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
in  the  following  watersheds:  Crowdabout 
Creek.  Powell  Creek.  Ala  :  Grady-Oould.  Ark.; 
Napa  River.  Calif  :  Hog  Rlver-Plg  Creek,  III  ; 
Beasha  Creek,  Miss.;  Panther  Creek  Mo.; 
Halkey  Creek,  Okla.;  Cane  Creek.  Tenn  ;  Blue 
Creek-Howell,  Utah,  and  Polk  Creek,  Salt- 
lick Creek  W  Va.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Overoblication  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overob- 
Ugation  which  occurred  early  In  calendar 
year  1960  under  the  appropriation  "Con- 
struction, Public  Buildings  Projects";  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Laws  Enacted  bt  Legislature  or  Gcam 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Fifth  Guam 
Legislature.  1960  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  Under 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  in 
the  following  watersheds:  Magma,  Ariz: 
Muddy  Fork  of  Illinois  River,  Ark  ;  Bull 
Creek,  Ga  ;  Seven  Mile  Creek.  Dl  :  Fall  River. 
Kans  :  Bayou  Rapides.  La.;  and  Camp  Rice 
Arroyo.  Lower  Plum  Creek.  Tex.  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A    Joint   resolution    of    the    Legislature   of 
the   State  of  California;    to   the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvirrency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  loan  dead- 
line of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958 

"Whereas  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  presently  provides  for  no  loans  to 
be  made  to  local  development  companies 
after  June  30,  1961;  and 

"Whereas  local  development  companies 
perform  a  highly  significant  function  In  aid- 
ing systematic  and  planned  urbanization  and 
prevention  of  the  blight  of  our  fair  cities 
brought  on  by  haphazard  development;   and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  namely 
S.  902,  87th  Congress,'  1st  session,  to  eliminate 
the  time  restriction  after  which  no  loans 
may  be  made  to  local  development  com- 
panies; and 

"Whereas,  this  bill  is  worthy  of  support 
and  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 


"Whereas  without  the  stronp  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  aid  to  local  development 
companies  provided  by  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  many  community 
development  projects  would  fall  to  be 
Initiated:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  time  limitation 
on  loans  that  may  be  made  to  local  develop- 
ment companies  In  order  that  such  com- 
panies' significant  contribution  to  the  public 
good  may  be  continued  to  its  fullest  extent; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  RepresenUtive  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  119 

"Resolution  relative  to  East  Side  Division  of 

Central  Valley  Project 

"Whereas  the  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Is  preparing  a 
feasibility  report  for  the  East  Side  Division 
of  the  Central  Valley  project:  and 

"Whereas  the  east  side  division  Is  a  staged 
plan  which  will  be  comprised  principally  of 
the  Auburn  D.am  unit,  the  Folsom  South 
unit,  and  the  East  Side  Canal,  with  auxiliary 
reservoirs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Auburn  Dam  and  the  Folsom 
South  units  need  recommendations  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  State  of 
California,  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  order  to  hasten  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  these  vital  units:   and 

"Whereas  the  Auburn  Dam  unit  Is  de- 
signed with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  1  million 
acre-feet  to  produce  an  additional  265,000 
acre-feet  for  Irrigation,  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial purposes,  and  would  provide  addi- 
tional flood  control  for  the  Sacramento  area; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Folsom  South  unit  would 
convey  852,000  acre-feet  of  Irrigation,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  from  Lake 
Natoma  (Nimbus  Dam)  on  the  American 
River  to  a  service  area  of  about  one-half  mU- 
llon  acres  In  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties,  thus  halting  an  existing  overdraft 
of  ground  water,  making  available  a  firm 
water  supply  for  lands  presently  unlrrlgated, 
reducing  the  threat  of  underground  saline 
water  intrusion,  and  providing  supplemental 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  for  the  city 
of  Stockton  and  other  local  or  bay  areas; 
and 

"Whereas  the  east  side  system  will  average 
a  delivery  capacity  of  about  5.500  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  will  be  able  to  Initially  de- 
liver a  water  supply  of  about  1,500,000  acre- 
feet  Into  Madera,  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare,  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  and  Kern 
County  areas  with  a  minimum  of  new  fa- 
cilities; and  » 

"Whereas  the  utilization  of  existing  project 
facilities  and  the  use  of  off-stream  storage 
reservoirs  to  maximize  use  of  canal  capacity 
that  Is  available  in  nonpeak  irrigation 
months  will  make  possible  this  tremendous 
water  conveyance  with  a  minimum  of  addi- 
tional capital  Investment:  and 

"Whereas  the  preliminary  estimates  of 
costs  for  the  combined  pumping,  convey- 
ance and  off-channel  storage  system,  which 
Includes  new  works  in  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin.  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus, 
Merced,  Madera,  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kern 
Counties,  approach  $500  million;  and 

"Whereas  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits  of 
the  East  Side  Division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  will  Increase  agricultural.  Industrial. 
and     municipal     progress     and     prosperity 


throughout  the  great  Central  Valley,  in  par- 
tlculEir,  and  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  general:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California  urges  the  department  of  water 
resources  to  Initiate  Its  study  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  East  Side  Division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  to  forward  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  US  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  Th&t  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  California  desires  and  encourages  the  full 
cooperation  between  agencies  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  the  East  Side 
Division  of  the  Central  Valley  project;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  California  urges  the  California  delegation 
In  the  Congress  to  support  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  requested  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, for  the  Auburn  Dam  unit,  the  Fol- 
som South  unit,  and  the  East  Side  Canal 
construction  works:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"J.  A.  Beek 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

-\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commute'-  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"HOISE     CONCUWIKNT      RESOLUTION      63 

"WTiereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  be- 
tween East  and  West  In  Hawaii  on  May  14, 
1960,  and  appropriated  funds  under  Public 
Law  8&T«78  on  August  31.  1960.  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  authorization  and  a 
contract  was  negotiated  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii  on  October  25,  1960.  to  Implement 
this  act;  and 

"Whereas  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  East  and 
West  In  Hawaii  has  excited  great  Interest  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific;   and 

"Whereas  the  purposes  and  programs  of 
the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West  in  Hawaii 
are  being  duly  Implemented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  In  accord  with  the  original 
authorization  and  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  met  and 
will  continue  to  meet  Its  obligations  In  giv- 
ing the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  between  East  and  West  In  Ha- 
waii Its  wholehearted  supix>rt;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  State  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  general  session  of  1961  (the  senate 
concurring),  That  the  people  of  Hawaii 
earnestly  and  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  Its 
support  of  this  program  so  that  the  pur- 
pose; and  Ideals  which  It  represents  may  be 
achieved;    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Rooney,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  State; 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Philip  Hall  Coombs, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affaire^  Department  of  State;  the  Hon- 
orable Hiram  L.  Fong,  the  Honorable  Oren 
E.  Long,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Senators  and  Congressman,  respec- 
tively, from  Hawaii." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolition    1 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  for  American 
Samoa  the  sum  of  $2,298,000  to  Improve  its 
water  system 

"Whereas  American  Samoa  should  exercise 
leadership  m  the  use  of  modern  sanitatiun 
methods   m   the  South  Pacific   Islands;    and 

"Whereas  existing  facilities  along  the 
shores  of  Pago  Pago  Harbor  and  in  outlying 
villages  are  dangerous  to  health  and  un- 
sightly  in   the   eyes  of   the   tourists;    and 

"Whereas  this  disgraceful  situation  dis- 
courages those  tourists  who  may  wish  to  see 
the  natural,  world  renown  beauty  of  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  and  other  areas  of  American 
Samoa;   and 

"Whereas  family  units  In  American  Samoa 
are  unable  to  use  normally  accepted,  mod- 
ern sanitary  facilities  In  the  construction  of 
their  homes  l>ecause  of  an  Inadequate  res- 
ervoir or  other  usable  water  supply  systems: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Seventh  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  It  is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  grant  for  American  Samoa 
the  sum  of  $2,298,000  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1963  to  fiscal  year  1973  In  order  to  un- 
dertake a  sound,  comprehensive  program  for 
the  construction  of  greatly  needed  water 
and  sanitation  facilities;    and   be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs  of  both 
Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
"Rapi  SOtoa. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"MuAGCTun'A    P.    TuiA, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  and  State  of 
Hawaii,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  public  school  con- 
struction and  teachys'  salaries;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  YORK  BOARD 
OF  TRADE 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  ^^resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  which  I  have  received  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  Inc.  urg- 
ing congressional  action  to  expand  and 
improve  export  credit  guarantees  for 
American  exporters. 

Having  long  been  interested  in  this 
subject  and  believins;.  as  I  do.  that  ex- 
port expansion  is  the  most  logical  and 
direct  way  to  deal  with  our  balance  of 
payments  situation,  I  feel  this  resolu- 
tion is  of  real  importance. 

I  urge  its  careful  study  by  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 
Inc. 
Whereas  believing  that,  with  mounting 
competition  toaking  deeper  Inroads  Into 
traditional  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  with  our  current  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  there  Is  a  continu- 
ing urgent  need  for  a  program  which  will 
contribute      to      the      expansion      of      U.S. 
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exports  on  a  sour.d  basis,  &nd  that  there  '.s 
also  a  need  to  modernize  and  adapt  Ameri- 
can export  credit  equipment  to  prevailing 
world  market  condltloas  by  providing 
U  S,  exporters  with  faclll'les  which  they  do 
n-^t  now  possess.  b\it  which  are  In  effective 
u?e  by  all  other  prlr.clp>fi!  trading  r.atl_.:is. 
a:;d 

Whereas  having  duly  consldereci  n  pro- 
posal prepared  by  the  National  Coordlna'ir.g 
Committee  for  ExpKirt  Credit  Guarantees, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  federally 
chartered  American  E^xport  Credit  Guarantee 
Corp.  for  the  furnishing  of  such  facilities, 
with  governmeiiC  ,=upport  aa  therein  pro- 
vided:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  N^w  Yorfe  Board  of 
Trade.  Inc  .  ur?e  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  for  issuance  of  export  credit 
guarantees  insuring  American  exporters  of 
goods  and  services  against  loss  due  to: 

1.  Political  risks.  Including  restriction  on 
the  transfer  of  payments  from  the  buyer's 
country  to  the  United  States;  war,  revolu- 
tion and  expropriation  In  the  debtor's 
country;  and  other  governmental  action 
whiich  Is  beyrj.'.d  the  control  of  the  exporter 
or  the  foreign  buyer; 

2.  Commercial  credit  risks,  Including  In- 
solvency and  protracted  default  oX  the  buy- 
er, his  falltire  or  refusal  to  accept  goods. 
and  any  other  loss  luther  than  a  political 
risk  loss)  not  normally  Insurable  with  In- 
Bixrers  covering  other  than  export  credit 
risk;  and  be  it  further 

Rt'solved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade.  Inc  ,  favors  the  export  credit  guaran- 
tee plan  prepared  by  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Export  Credit  Guarantees 
ETubstanlially  In  the  form  presented  to  this 
tx^ard  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  federally 
chartered  American  Export  Credits  Guaran- 
tee Corp.  and  for  the  support  thereof  by  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
e:<tent  provided  In  the  Committees  plan; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Bent  io  the  Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
U  S  Treasury:  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
ITS  Department  of  Commerce;  the  Secretary 
of  AgTlcii!*';r?.  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Secretary  of  Labor.  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration;  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
EStport-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  HTLL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1229  A  bill  to  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  arrangements  for  the 
provision  nf  emergency  assistance,  and  the 
provision  of  such  assistance,  to  repatriated 
American  nationals  without  available  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
283  : 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COMMISSION 
ON  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  TO^V^S 
AND  RURAL  COUNTIES — REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  S  REPT  NO. 
282' 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1869  >  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 


Mr.  President,  coincident  with  these 
remarks.  I  am  filin?  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Govemmfnt  Operations 
of  the  Senate  on  S.  1869,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establi.shment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Problems  of  Small  Towns 
and  Rural  Counties.  My  able  colleague 
from  South  Daicota  :  Mr  Case!  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  thLs  bill. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr  President,  that 
an  almost  identical  bill  (S.  3140)  was 
favorably  reported  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  confronting 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas — at 
which  this  bill  is  directed — is  that  they 
do  not  have  economic  resources  and 
research  facilities  to  initiate  construc- 
tive studies  on  common  problems  con- 
fronting these  areas,  the  factors  leading 
to  such  problems,  and  what  steps  com- 
munities can  take  or  are  taking  to  over- 
come these  difiBculties. 

Through  this  proposed  legislation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  a  comprehensive  study 
can  be  made  so  that  we  can  learn  what 
are  the  needs  and  problems  of  these 
areas  and  thereby  develop  recommenda- 
tions which  can  be  helpful  in  fostering 
continued  growth  and  success  of  these 
areas  which  have  contributed  .so  much 
to  the  strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered last  year,  much  support  was 
demonstrated  by  various  groups  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country. 
Since  many  of  the  statements  expressing 
favor  with  this  proposed  legislation  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  favorably  reported  last  year. 
I  do  not  feel  it  is  necessary  to  review 
these  endorsements  other  than  to  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
106,  part  8,  pages  10647-10649. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  early  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
measure,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  reaflBrm  its  position  by 
approving  the  bill  as  it  did  during  the 
86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  biU  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  excerpt  from  the  report 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  submitted 
by  Mr.  Mundt  is  as  follows: 

ExcEHPT  From  Rkpoht 

PURPOSE 

S.  1869  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Problems  of  Small  Towns 
and  rural  counties.  This  bipartisan  Com- 
mission shall   be  composed  of  20  members. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  an  identical  bill. 
S.  3140.  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Rept.  1392)  and  the  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  this 
Commission  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  Federal  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  Nation's  small  town  and 
rural    county    areas.     It   ahall   study      such 


problems  as  the  needs,  prearnt  and  future. 
related  to  highways,  pubi.  mer  ,.cr*.  water 
resources,  schooU.  recreation,  &;  annng.  law 
enforcexnent.  and  business  a:.d  indu.<;trial 
development. 

The  CummlsBlon  chail  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  ciip&blUtles  of  State  county,  and 
local  governments  to  meet  suiih  needs  and 
seelc  means  of  Improving  coordination  of 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  local  policies.  It 
shall  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Federal 
Government  encouraging  wider  dispersal  of 
Government  procurement  operations  and  In 
the  location  of  Federal  facUiUeR.  a*  well  as 
other  matters  which  may  be  of  assistance 
In  solving  the  various  problems  of,  and  pro- 
moting the  social  and  econcnnlc  well-being 
of.  the  Nation's  small  town  and  rxirai  coun- 
ty areas. 

The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1.  1963  Its  findings  and  recommendations; 
and  the  Commission  may  also  make  cuch 
Interim  reports  as  the  President  may  request 
or  as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATIOW 

The  small  towns  and  rural  counties  of 
America  have  made  significant  and  lasting 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our 
way  of  life.  The  complex  of  rural  counties 
and  small  towns,  which  la  a  unique  form  of 
community  living  not  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Ls  highly  desirable  and  essential 
and  should  be  oooUnued.. 

These  small  communities  provide  for 
wholesome  family  life.  They  give  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  development  as  well 
as  adequate  economic,  social,  and  political 
balance  to  our  country. 

The  survival  and  economic  well-being  of 
nural  towns  and  counties  have  been  threat- 
ened by  the  technical  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  This  develop- 
ment has  brought  changes  In  transportation 
facilities  and  patterns  of  economic  artlrlty 
which  have  resulted  In  shifts  in  population 
as  well  as  other  modern  phenomena,  creating 
challenges  and  problems  with  which  small 
towns  and  rural  counties  arc  unable  to  cope, 
prlmarUj  because  of  lack  fA  research  facili- 
ties or  economic  means  to  Instigate  studies 
Into  the  exact  causes  and  cares  of  their 
problems. 

In  the  past,  many  Commissions  have  been 
created  or  proposed  to  study  the  problems 
involved  in  big  government;  the  problems 
of  our  metropolitan  areas;  fiirm  problems; 
labor  problems;  educational  problems;  and 
other  social  and  economic  problems. 

There  Ls  no  agency  in  Government  respon- 
sible for  handling  problems  of  small  towns. 
No  Cabinet  member  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  assembling  data  about  our  rural  counties 
and  small  towns.  No  research  department. 
no  commission,  no  committee  In  Congress, 
has  been  directed  to  find  solutions  to  the 
hardship  posed  by  the  economic  or  social 
problems  threatening  the  existence  of  small 
towns. 

ETTOORSEMElfT    OT    LEGISLATIOW 

In  the  86th  Congress,  an  Identical  bill 
was  endorsed  by  a  number  of  nongovern- 
ment groups  which  are  concerned  with  rural 
problems  and  the  problems  of  small  towns. 
Those  who  have  Indicated  their  6upp>ort  are: 
The  American  Municipal  Association;  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Offlclais;  the 
Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod,  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies;  Methodist 
Rural  Fellowship;  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention; the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference;  and  the  Colorado  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Convention. 


BILLS  .'\ND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first   Uiiie.  ajid.  by 


unanimous    consent,    the   second    time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1925.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Asslnlbolne 
Tribe  and  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  In  Montana  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ENGLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KUCHKL)  : 

S.  1926.  A  bill  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Engle  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S  1927.  A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.   LONG   of   Hawaii: 
S.  1928    A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Mrs.   Lee 
Chee  Shee   (Mrs.  Lee  Buck  Yau);  and 

S.  1929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Goo 
Mau  Yet  Kul  (Mrs  Goo  Choy);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CARLSON: 
S  1930  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Ed- 
mund O  Ross,  a  courageous  United  States 
Senator  from  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.! 

By  Mr    M.VGNUSON   (by  request)  ; 
S.  1931.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title    xni   of    the    Federal    Aviation    Act    of 
1958.  relating  to  war  risk  insurance;  and 

S.  1932  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1940  (54  Stat  1030,  1039)  In  order  to 
Increase  the  periods  for  which  agreements  for 
the  or>eratlon  of  certain  concessions  may  be 
granted  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttson  when 
he   introduced    the   above   bills,   which   ap- 
pear under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr   JOHNSTON 
S.  1933     A    bill    to    amend    section    322    of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  judge  or 
judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each  cir- 
cuit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    EASTLAND: 
S.  1934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow 
Chul  Ha    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B/Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  ; 
S.  1935     A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Andrew 
Puresz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (by  request): 
S.  1936    A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  smaU  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

(Seethe  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appesu- 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  1937.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mlchele 
EmlUo  Maffeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  1938  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  Eel  Pond  at  Menauhant,  Mass.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr    Hayden ) : 
S.J  Res  92     Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  In  the  Statuary 


Hall  collection  at  the  \JS>.  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Euseblo  Francisco  Kino;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
TRUST  FOR  INTDIAN  TRIBES  OF 
FORT  PECK  RESERVATION.  MONT. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  rry  distinguished  junior  col- 
league from  Montana  Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  proposes  to  trans- 
fer in  trust  85,338  acres  of  submarginal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in 
Montana  to  the  Port  Peck  Indian  tribes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  profKJsed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
E>ort  of  all  the  local  interests,  including 
the  tribal  ofiBcials,  and  it  brings  to  a 
conclusion  many  years  of  controversy 
over  the  proper  disposition  of  these 
lands.  I  hoF>e  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in 
this  matter  and  submit  a  report  on  the 
proposal  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
documents  I  have  received  which  indi- 
cate local  support  for  this  proposed 
compromise  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  documents  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1925)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Assiniboine  Tribe  and  the  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  m  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf  ),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  rights,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  lands,  and  the  improvements" 
thereon.  In  the  submarginal  land  project 
identified  as  "Fort  Peck.  LI-MT-6".  contain- 
ing approximately  85.338  acres  on  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation  In  Montana,  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  of  June  16. 
1933  (48  Stat.  200).  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  April  8,  1935  (49  Stat. 
115).  and  section  55  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1935  (49  Stat.  750.  781),  and  now  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  administration  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  and  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Fort  Peck  Reservation  Mont.. 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  those  Tribes  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
lands  held  In  trust  for  those  Tribes. 

Sex:.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  any  right  of  possession,  con- 
tract right.  Interest,  or  title  he  may  have 
in  the  land  Involved. 

Sec.  3.  Any  receipts  from  leases  or  per- 
mits for  minerals  In  the  land  Identified  In 
section  1  of  this  Act,  received  on  or  after 
the  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  handled  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  applicable  to  other  tribal 
property  held  in  trust  status.  Any  such  re- 
ceipts, received  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act, 
that  are  required  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  7.  1947  (61  Stat.  913.  915),  to  be 
deposited  In  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury 


pending    final    disposition    thereof    by    Con- 
gress  shall   be   disbursed   as   follows: 

la)  Twenty-five  per  centum  shall  be 
paid  to  the  county  In  which  the  land  from 
which  the  mineral  receipts  were  derived  Is 
located,  for  school  and  road  purposes; 

(b)  Seventy-five  per  centum  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  this  Act  until 
expended  One-half  of  the  amomit  so  de- 
posited shall  be  used  exclusively  for  Indus- 
trial development  on  or  near  the  reservation 
with  a  preferential  right  of  employment  for 
members  of  the  uibes.  The  remaining 
one-half  eo  deposited,  less  the  amount  re- 
quired under  section  6  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  low-cost  rental 
housing  on  trust  land  owned  by  the  tribes 
on  the  reservation  for  members  of  the  tribes 
residing  on  or  near  the  reservation  on  the 
date  of  this  Act.  Funds  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment and  low-cost  rental  housing  shall 
be  expended  In  accordance  with  plans  and 
programs  and  terms  and  conditions  approved 
both  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

Sec  4  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  sell,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tribal  land,  exclu- 
sive of  minerals,  platted  as  town  lots  ( 1 ) 
within  the  original  corporate  limits  and  the 
first  addition  in  and  to  the  city  of  Wolf 
Point,  (2)  within  the  present  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  city  of  Poplar  and  the  three  areas 
contiguous  to  the  present  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Poplar  identified  as  follows: 

(a)  That  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
"  'C  Street  Ervst";  on  the  west  by  "Boule- 
vard Avenue";  on  the  south  by  "  A'  Street 
East";  and  on  the  east  by  "Second  Avenue 
Easf; 

(b)  That  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
'•  D'  Street  East";  on  the  west  by  "Court 
Avenue";  on  the  south  by  "  'C  Street  Easf; 
and  on  the  east  by  "Second  Avenue  East"; 
and 

(c)  That  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
"  'A'  Street  East"  on  the  west  by  "Block  35 
Original  Poplar";  on  the  south  by  "the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  right-of-way";  ai:id 
on  the  east  by  "Second  Avenue  East"; 
and  (3)  within  the  present  corporate  limits 
of  the  towns  of  Brockton  and  Frazer.  Mon- 
tana. The  sale  shall  be  by  compxetltlve  bid 
for  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair  market 
value,  or  by  negotiated  sale  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  fair  market  value,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Executive  Board,  under  such  terms,  con- 
ditions and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provided,  (1) 
That  there  shall  be  no  sale  for  speculative  ^  ] 
purposes;  (2)  that  within  60  days  after 
written  request  for  sale  the  lots  shall  be 
offered  for  sale;  (3)  that  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  charges  or  fees  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  by  the  United  States;  and 
(4)  that  the  tribes  shall  be  saved  harmless 
from  all  expense  resulting  from  requests  for 
sales,  from  sales,  or  from  incidental  mat- 
ters. The  receipts  from  the  sales  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribes. 

Sec.  5  The  town  lots  which  were  occu- 
pied on  May  1,  1961.  by  members  of  the 
Tribes,  who  on  that  date  were  the  owners 
of  the  Improvements  on  such  lots,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  sale  under  this  Act  without 
the  consent  of  such  members,  the  Executive 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  If  any  such  members  are 
minors  or  under  other  legal  disability  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
act  on  their  behalf  for  all  purposes  under 
this  Act. 

Any  tribal  member  quahfied  uiidrr  this  sec- 
tion who  owns  such  Improvements  located 
on    more    than    one    lot    shall    be    required 
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on  reasonable  nnrjce  fr'-im  the  Executive 
B  'arcl  to  rem  "v<>  'hem  '•o  one  nf  the  lots 
on  which  they  are  lc»cated.  Any  tribal  mem- 
ber qualified  under  this  sertion  may  sell 
his  Improvements  and  retain  the  proreeds 
or  may  remove  his  Improvemen'.^  except 
thrit  they  may  not  be  removed  to  a^  'u  wn 
lot  subject  to  sale  undfr  se -tlo:!  4  of  this 
Act  or  tc  a  '.ot  occupied  by  a::other  member 
of  the  Trities.  If  the  new  location  Is  on 
tribal  land,  outside  of  the  lots  subject  to 
sale  under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  consent 
of  the  Executive  Board  to  the  use  of  such 
tribal  land  shall  be  required.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  con.strued  to  bar  an  Indian 
from  purchaslne^  anv  lot  subject  to  sale  under 
section  4  ol    this   Act 

Sec  6  The  Executive  Board,  with  the  ap- 
proval ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
make  availaole.  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  from 
the  funds  set  aside  for  low-cost  housing  un- 
der section  3  of  this  Act.  to  pay  the  expenses, 
costs,  losses  and  damages  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribes  qualified  under  section  5 
of  this  Act,  as  a  direct  result  of  moving  them- 
selves, aiid  ^heir  possessions,  including  with- 
out limitation,  dwelling  and  other  build- 
ings owned  by  such  Individual  members,  to 
a  new  location  on  the  reservation  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  where 
such  move  is  on  account  of  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec  7  The  Kxecutlve  Board,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  City  of  Wolf  Point,  the  City  of 
Poplar  and  the  towns  of  Brockton  and  Pra- 
zer  for  sewage,  water,  street,  and  street  light- 
ing, improvements  and  services,  for  the 
beuefi;  ol  any  lots  covered  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  which  are  owned  by  the  Tribes: 
Provided.  That,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, suflaclent  \o'&  are  or  can  be  sold  to 
Justify  such  contracts.  Expenditures  under 
such  contracts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  the  lots  and  shall  be 
chargf-d  pro  rata  against  those  unsold  lots 
owned  by  the  Tribes  receiving  the  direct 
benerirs  of  such  Improvements  and  services. 

The    documents    presented    by    Mr. 

M.ANSFiELD  are  as  follows: 

Poplar,  Mont.,  May  18, 1961. 
Sen.i'.r   Mike  M.ansfield: 
Wj3-  irigton    D  C  : 

The  tribal  executive  board  unanimously 
encorsed  the  plan  to  transfer  the  submar- 
glnal  land  submitted  in  the  proposed  bill. 
On  behalf  of  the  tribe  I  urge  that  you  Intro- 
duce and  prosecute  the  submarglnal  land  bill. 

Wm.  YorPEE. 
Chairman,  Tribal  Executive  Board. 


CiTT  OF  Wolf  Point, 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  May  10.  1961. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfteld, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Hon.  James  F  Batttn. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Abnold  Olsen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.   DC. 

R©  proposed  bill  to  transfer  submarglnal 
land  to  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Tribes,  and 
to  provide  for  sale  of  tribal  lots  In  Wolf 
Point  and  disbursement  of  accrued 
funds. 
Gentlemen-     .A'-ached   please  find  a  copy. 

of   the  above   proposed  bill   which  has  been 

approved   by  the  civic   groups  and  political 

bodies   that    we   the   undersigned   represent. 

We  endorse  the  bill  as  presently  v^Tltten  and 

we   urge    Its   introduction   and   passage.     We 

further  state  that  If  any  amendments  to  the 

attached  bill  are  made  before  or  after  Intro- 


ductl'^.  we  withdraw  our  end'>rsement  until 
we  can  rule  on  each  and  every  amendment. 
The  gr>,ups  that  we  the  underslBrr'.ed  repre- 
sent have  authorized  us  to  endorse  this  pro- 
posed legislation  by  unanimous  vote. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  K.  COFFXT. 

Mayor. 

8.  V.  Nedrttd. 
President.     Wolf    Point    Chamber    of 
Commerce. 

Carsten    Buck. 
Chairman,  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, Roosevelt  County,  Mont. 
C.  A.  Harmala. 
President,  Wolf  Point  Lions  Club. 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  TO  THE  LASSEN 
VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  ENGLE,  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuctiel]  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
quests enactment  of  this  legislation.  Its 
purpKDses  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  Assistant 
Secretary  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1926)  to  add  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Vol- 
canic National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Engle  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KucHEL  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  described  lands  of  the  l.assen  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
forest  and  added  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park: 

Lots  1.  2.  and  3,  south  half  northeast 
quarter,  and  southeast  quarter  northwest 
qtiarter  section  4;  west  half  southeast  quar- 
ter and  those  parts  of  the  south  half  north- 
west quarter  and  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  11  lying  east  of  Lost  Creek;  and 
section  19,  township  31  north,  range  4  east, 
Mount  Diablo  Meridian:  Provided,  That  the 
aforesaid  lands  In  section  19  are  Included 
within  the  national  park  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  permanent  road 
through  such  section  In  order  to  permit  the 
use,  protection,  and  administration  of  ad- 
jacent national  forest  lands  and  the  removal 
of  timber  from  the  national  forest. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Engle  is 
as  follows : 

us.  Department  of  thi  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  DC.  April  12, 1961. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  add  certain  federally 


owned  land  to  tha  Laasen  Volcanic  National 
I'ark.  in  the  State  ol  California,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  thla  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  result  In 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  and  the  Las- 
sen National  Forest  so  as  to  add  approxi- 
mately 1.040  acres  of  land  to  the  park. 
Three  separate  parcels  of  land  are  Involved 
in  this  transfer  of  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion. 

One  of  these  tracts  comprising  about  240 
acres,  contains  a  loop  of  the  Lassen  Peak 
Road  The  entire  length  of  this  road,  which 
traverses  much  of  the  park  between  Its  south 
and  west  boundaries,  lies  within  the  park 
except  the  loop  Included  in  this  proposed 
addition.  Maintenance  and  administration 
of  this  portion  of  the  road  would  be  simpli- 
fied through   ita  Inclusion   In   the  park. 

A  tract  of  apprcJxlmately  170  acres  that  lies 
to  the  east  of  Lost  Creek  would  also  be 
added  to  the  park.  This  tract  of  forest  land 
which  Is  plainly  visible  from  the  Lassen  Peak 
Road  should  be  added  to  the  park  while  It 
Is  in  Its  presently  uncut  state  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic  vlsta  from  the  road  and 
afford  a  protective  strip  along  the  east  side 
of  Lost  Creek. 

A  third  tract  Is  needed  for  use  In  expand- 
ing the  park  campground  at  Manzanlta 
Lake.  This  location  contains  the  only 
campgrounds  near  a  store,  post  ofDce  and 
general  supplies.  The  need  for  additional 
campground  space  in  this  section  of  the  park 
has  been  so  urgent  that—  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  the  act  of  August  7. 
194<J  (60  Stat  885) — an  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  with  the  US.  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  whereunder 
this  Department  has  undertaken  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  campground 
and  other  recreational  facilities  on  Forest 
Service  lands  In  the  Manzanlta  Lake  region. 
Approximately  640  acres  are  needed  here  to 
provide  adequate  space  for  public  camp- 
ground facilities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  which  ad- 
ministers the  Lassen  National  Forest  Is 
agreeable  to  these  boundary  adjustments 
and  concurs  In  them.  In  this  connection, 
a  provision  has  been  Included  In  the  bill 
that  will  Insure  the  right  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  establish  and  use  a  road,  for 
national  forest  purposes,  through  a  portion 
of  the  lands  proposed  for  addition  to  the 
national  park  In  section  19  (near  Manzanlta 
Lake),  Such  reservation  would  have  no 
adverse  effect  upon  the  park. 

Since  all  the  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
park  are  federally  owned,  no  land  acquisition 
costs  are  involved. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   draft  bill   from   the   standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carr.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


COMMEMORATIVE         STAMP         TO" 
HONOR     EDMUND     G      ROSS.     U.S. 
SENATOR   FROM   KANSAS,    1866-71 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  Edmund  G. 
Ross,  who  served  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Kansas  from  1866  to  1871. 

Edmund  G.  Ross'  appointment  was  a 
popular  one  in  Kansas.  He  entered  the 
Senate  a  critic  of  President  Johnson  and 
opposed  the  President's  program.  When 
Johnson  removed  Stanton  in  January 
1868,  Ross  voted  for  the  Senate  resolu- 
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tion  declaring  the  act  Illegal.  However, 
after  the  President's  impeachment.  Sen- 
ator Ross  insisted  that  Johnson  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  voted  on  some 
questions  with  known  opponents  of  con- 
viction. 

This  action  brought  a  flood  of  protests 
from  his  State  of  Kansas,  and  others. 
At  the  time,  Ross  rather  favored  con- 
viction, but  the  character  of  the  pres- 
sure made  him  doubtful. 

In  reply  to  this  pressure  Senator  Ross 
replied : 

I  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  Impartial 
justice — and  trust  I  shall  have  the  courage 
and  the  honesty  to  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  judgment  and  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  country. 

Senator  Ross'  conclusion  to  vote 
against  conviction  was  with  the  belief 
that  he  would  thereby  secure  his  own 
political  destruction,  and  I  again  quote 
his  words: 

I  alm.ost  literally  looked  down  into  my 
own  grave.  Friends,  position,  fortune, 
everything  that  makes  life  desirable  to  an 
ambitious  man,  were  about  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  breath  of  my  mouth,  perhaps 
forever. 

The  burst  of  denunciation  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  vote  on  imi>eachment  fell 
most  heavily  on  Senator  Ross.  His  State 
repudiated  him  and  charges  of  corrup- 
tion were  made  and  every  species  of 
pressuie  known  were  exerted.  Ross 
faced  the  ordeal  with  the  fortitude  of 
the  real  statesman  and  again  voted  "not 
guilty." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  Senator 
Ross  returned  to  Kansas  and  became  a 
well-known  journalist.  He  later  moved 
to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  where,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  a  messenger 
brought  him  greetings  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  Legislature  of  Kansas,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  impeachment  trial. 

In  honor  of  a  man  who  was  fearless, 
honest,  and  of  good  ability,  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  judgment,  and  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  for  the  highest  good 
of  his  country.  I  now  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
his  honor. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  part 
of  these  remarks  and  that  It  be  received 
and  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1930)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  sp>ecial  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Edmund  G.  Ross,  a  courageous 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofi&ce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Edmund  G.  Ross,  who  was  a  fear- 
less and  honest  man  serving  In  the  United 
States  Senate  frcHn  July  1866  to  March  3, 
1871. 

Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  Issued  In  such 
denomination  and  design  and  for  such  pe- 
riod as  the  Postmaster  General  may  deter- 
mine. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OP 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958, 
RELATING  TO  WAR  RISK  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  relating  to  war  risk  insurance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  <S.  1931)  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  xni  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war  risk  in- 
surance, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  MAcroTSON  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1961. 
Hon.  LTNDOif  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  DC 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance. 

There  are  also  enclosed  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  ComTnerce. 


1956,  established  an  Interim  binder  program 
for  war  risk  hull  Insurance,  war  risk  liability 
insurance,  exclusive  of  cargo  liability,  and 
war  risk  carriers'  liability  to  cargo  Insurance. 
This  general  order  has  been  revised  so  as  to 
provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  provid- 
ing of  war  risk  insurance,  without  premium, 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  partici- 
pants In  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF) 
program,  and  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
American  air  carriers  entering  Into  certain 
agreements  with  such  Department,  The  Sec- 
retary of  EVefense  and  the  Secretary  ol  State 
have  agreed  to  Indemnify  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  against  all  losses  covered  by  such 
insurance. 

If  the  provisions  of  title  XIII  are  extended 
as  proposed.  It  Is  anticipated  that  binder 
fees  to  be  collected  will  more  than  cover 
expenses  chargeable  to  the  war  rl&k  insur- 
ance   fund    under   peacetime    cpcrations. 

The  Department  urges  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  in  order  that  there  will 
be  no  hiatus  In  the  continuanee  of  ar- 
rangements for  immediate  furnishing  Insur- 
ance in  the  event  of  outbreak  of  war  or  a 
critical  emergency,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  participants  In  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (CRAFi  program  and  American  air 
carriers  entering  Into  certain  agreements 
with  the  I>epartment  of  State,  referred  to 
above. 


Statement  of  Pxjrposi  and  Need  in  Support 

or  THl   PEOTOSED   LKCUiLATION 

The  bUl  would  extend  the  life  of  title 
XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  1531),  relating  to  war  risk  Insur- 
ance, until  June  13,  1966.  Section  1312  of  the 
act  now  provides  for  expiration  of  aviation 
war  risk  Insurance  authority  on  June  13, 
1961. 

Title  Xin  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  pro- 
vide war  risk  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
aircraft,  cargoes,  and  crews  iuid  their  per- 
sonal effects,  when  commercial  Insurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  At  present,  as  at  the  time  of 
original  enactment  of  these  provisions  as 
Public  Law  47,  82d  Congress  (65  Stat.  65), 
commercial  policies  covering  aviation  war 
risks  are  issued  only  subject  to  automatic 
termination  clauses  In  the  event  of  outbreak 
of  war  between  any  of  the  four  Great  Powers 
(Prance,  Great  Britain  and/or  any  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America) .  Even  though  the  United 
States  might  not  be  Involved  Immediately, 
American  aircraft  would  be  without  protec- 
tion against  loss  by  risks  of  war.  Further- 
more, prompt  mobilization  of  the  air  trans- 
port facilities  of  the  United  States  would  be 
jeopardised  without  such  insxirance. 

The  general  order  on  aviation  war  risk  In- 
surance  which   was    Issued   on   November   1, 


INCREASE  OF  PERIODS  OF  AGREE- 
MENTS FOR  OPERATION  OF  CON- 
CESSIONS AT  WASHINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1940  '54  Stat  1030.  1039>.  in 
order  to  increase  the  periods  for  which 
agreements  for  the  operation  of  certain 
concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1932)  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1030,  1039), 
in  order  to  increa.se  the  i>enods  for  which 
agrecment-s  for  the  operation  of  certain 
concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  May  15, 1961. 
Hon.  LiNDON  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  requested  that 
the  attached  proposed  bill  'to  amend  the  act 
of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1030,  1039),  In 
order  to  Increase  the  periods  for  which  agree- 
ments for  the  operation  of  certain  conces- 
sions may  be  granted  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  flrst-class 
hotel  facilities  and  services  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly evident.    Several  private  Investors,  well 
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known  and  established  in  the  hotel  Industry. 
are  ^remely  interested  in  providing  this 
type^B  facility.  These  concerns  have  all 
made  ifcg-term  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  *3  million  to  $5  million  hotel  to  be 
located  adjacent  to  the  Washington  National 
Airport.  They  have  proposed  a  lease  period 
of  from  35  to  50  years  for  the  pu»pose  of  bor- 
rowing long-term  capital 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  making  supplemental  appropriatloris 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1039).  agreements  for  the  operation  of  any 
concession,  except  the  restaurant  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  are  prohibited  for  a 
period  exceeding  5  years.  The  construction 
of  a  permanent  facility,  such  as  a  hotel  of 
the  size  required  by  this  location,  represents 
a  potential  investment  of  several  million 
dollars.  Obviously,  the  5-year  lease  period  is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  for  amortization  of 
the  Investment. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Congress  can  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  an  adequate  flrst-class 
hotel  which  would  serve  the  large  number  of 
travelers  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
Washington  National  Airport.  The  construc- 
tion of  large  first-class  hotels  at  other  major 
airports  In  the  United  States,  for  example 
the  hotel  located  at  New  York  International 
Airport,  is  proof  that  suPh  facilities  are  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public. 
It  should  be  pointea  out  that  the  granting 
of  a  long-term  lease  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  hotel  could  be  an  extremely  profitable 
venture  and  would  provide  additional  funds 
to  offset  the  operating  costs  of  the  airport. 

Other  Important  areas  may  be  cited  in 
which  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have 
longer  leases  than  are  now  permitted. 
Among  them  are  rental  car  maintenance 
buildings  and  in-flight  commissary  buildings 
which  require  considerable  capital  invest- 
ment totaling  upward  of  a  million  dollars. 

Therefore,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  1940  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  should  be  amended  as  it  pertains  to 
the  length  of  time  for  which  leases  and  con- 
cessions may  be  granted,  so  that  in  certain 
cases  long-term  leases  could  be  made  when 
it  appears  that  a  substantial  capital  Invest- 
ment for  the  permanent  construction  of 
buildings  of  substantial  value,  such  as  a 
hotel  or  In-fllght  commissary,  may  be  re- 
quired. This  will  be  necessary  before  poten- 
tial Investors  will  show  more  than  a  casual 
Interest  In  these  much  needed  facilities. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  Agency 
that  the  proposal  will  provide  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  encourage  the  construction  of  a 
hotel  at  the  Washington  National  Airport, 
providing  flrst-class  facilities  for  travel,  and 
a  new  means  of  revenue  to  offset  the  cost  of 
operating  the  airport.  It  will  also  enable 
the  airport  to  provide  necessary  Improve- 
ments In  Its  in-flight  commissary  facilities 
with  resultant  added  revenues. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

N.  E.  Haubt. 
Administrator. 


referred;    and.    without    objection,    the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1936)  to  simphfy  the  ad- 
measurement of  small  vessels,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son is  as  follows:  # 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  B.C.,  May  16.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  simplify  the 
admeasurement  of  small  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  Is  the  result  of  a 
jelnt  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  substitute 
for  the  present  complicated  method  of  ton- 
nage measurement  a  new  system  which 
would  permit  the  assignment  of  tonnage* 
from  a  table  on  the  basis  of  length  and 
breadth  only.  The  tonnage  assignments 
would  be  limited  to  self-propelled  vessels  of 
less  than  500  gross  tons  and  non-self-pro- 
pelled vessels  of  not  more  than  907  gross 
tons. 

The  bill  Is  identical  with  that  submitted 
to  the  last  Congress,  with  one  exception. 
The  present  draft  embodies  amendments  re- 
quested by  representative  Industry  groups 
which  would  allow  a  vessel  owner  the  choice 
of  formal  measurement  or  a  tonnage  assign- 
ment. The  reasons  are  outlined  In  the  at- 
tached memorandum.  Suffice  It  to  say  here 
that  probably  not  over  1  percent  of  the 
vessels  covered  by  the  bill  will  be  affected. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  essential  to 
eliminate  the  artificial  and  technical  ton- 
nage measurement  now  applicable  to  some- 
thing over  85  percent  of  our  total  mer- 
cantile marine,  including  pleasure  vessels 
documented  as  yachts,  for  which  the 
Government  receives  no  tangible  return.  Of 
Immediate  benefit  to  the  Customs  Service 
will  be  the  anticipated  annual  savings  of 
$150,000  In  man-hours  which  will  permit  the 
reassignment  of  part-time  admeasurers  to 
more  worthwhile  duties  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  full-time  admeasurment  personnel 
on  large  vessel  work  where  their  services 
are  sorely  needed  to  fulfill  the  Government's 
obligations  to  vessel  owners. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  pro- 
posal has  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


SIMPLIFICATION     OF    ADMEASURE- 
MENT OF  SMALL  VESSELS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
reque.st  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  simplify  the  ad- 
measurement of  small  business.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill   'Alii   be   received   and  appropriately 


tee  on  Antitrust  Legislation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  S.  167,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  compel  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence  required  in  civil  investi- 
gations for  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
commence  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  1961. 

The  hearings,  set  for  9:30  am  .  are  to 
be  held  in  room  457,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommltt.ee. 
room  412  Old  Senate  Ofllce  Building. 
Washington  25,  DC,  Telephone  CA 
4-3121.  extension  5573. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Blak- 
LEYl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon-sin 
IMr.  Wiley  1.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  IIruskaI.  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  BLIND  TO  OR- 
GANIZE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS    OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17,  1961.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  and  Mr.  Engle  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1893  >  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to 
self-expression  through  organizations 
of  the  blind,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey on  May  17,  1961. 


NOTICE    OP   PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
S.    1474 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  Legislation,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  has  scheduled 
public  hearings  on  S.  1474,  establishing 
the  office  of  a  national  boxing  commis- 
.«^ioner.  to  commence  on  Wedne^sday.  Mav 
31,  1961. 

The  hearings,  set  for  9:30  a.m..  are 
to  be  held  in  Room  318  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
room  412,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  25.  DC.  telephone  CA  4- 
3121  or  Government  code  180,  extension 
5573. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  BlakleyI. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  1  Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE   OF   PUBLIC   HEARINGS    ON 
S.    167 

Mr.   KEFAUVER.     Mr.   President,   as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommit- 


INCIDENTS  in  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  ovei  the 
past  several  days  in  Alabama  should 
cause  us — as  a  Nation — to  hang  our 
heads  in  shame.  This  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  administering  these  United 
States  are  ours. 

I  do  not  blame  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Alabama,  but  I  do  blame 
the  hoodlums  who  perpetrated  these  out- 
rages in  at  least  three  cities.  Ekjual 
blame  also  attaches  to  the  local   law- 
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enforcement  officers,  their  superiors,  and 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Protection  could  have  and  should  have 
been  given  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Protection  will  and  must  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
stepping  into  a  delicate  and  dangerous, 
situation.  I  heartily  endorse  the  send- 
ing of  United  States  marshals  and  dep- 
uties to  maintain  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  hope  that  the  threat  of  State 
officials  against  the  power,  the  author- 
ity, and  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
Tral  Government  will  not  come  to  pass, 
because  if  it  does,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  which  will  and  must  prevail. 

The  protection  guaranteed  to  all  our 
citizens  will  be  furnished  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
will  be  carried  out. 

If  we  cannot  keep  our  own  house  in 
order  at  home,  how,  may  I  ask,  do  we 
propose  to  keep  aUies  on  our  side,  win 
friends  in  the  uncommitted  areas  of  the 
globe,  and  lead  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  in  the  strviggle  for  survival— and 
I  mean  survival — in  which  we  are  now- 
engaged?  Every  one  in  this  Chamber 
and  every  citizen  in  this  country  must 
face  up  to  and  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion.   It  cannot  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  this 
moiTiing  in  the  New  York  Times  an  edi- 
torial which  I  should  like  to  quote  In 
part,  as  follows: 

The  Issue  in  Montgomery  and  In  Birming- 
ham Is  not  school  segregation,  as  In  Little 
Rock.  It  Is  the  right  of  American  citizens. 
White  and  Negro  alike,  to  travel  in  safety  in 
Interstate  commerce,  without  being  aegre- 
gated  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution. 
This  right  is  now  being  tested  by  the  so- 
called  freedom  riders,  a  racially  mixed  group 
consisting  primarily  of  students,  who  are 
waging  their  campaign  for  clvH  rights  In  the 
South  In  a  Gandhian  spirit  of  Ideall.sm  and 
of  nonviolent  resistance  to  an  evil  tradition. 
But  It  Is  also  being  waged  with  loud  advance 
publicity  and  In  deliberate  defiance  of  State 
laws  and  local  ctistoms.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  In  the  freedom  riders'  com- 
pletely legal  action  there  U  ah  clement  of 
Incitement  and  provocation  In  regions  of 
high  rac'.al  tension. 

There  can  also  be  no  question,  however,  of 
the  freedom  riders*  constitutional  right  to  do 
what  they  are  doing,  nor — and  thU  Is  the 
key  point — of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  city  and  State  authorities  to  protect 
them.  The  freedom  riders  are  acting  In 
accordance  witli  the  law  and  they  are  doing 
what  they  are  doing  frankly  to  test  that  law. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled  "The  Law,"  which  was 
published  today  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Law 

The  "freedom  riders"  touring  the  South 
hr.ve  one  avowed  purpose:  to  test  segregated 
Intrastate  bus  practices. 

President  Kennedy's  action  In  sending  Fed- 
eral marshals  Into  Alabama  was  taken  under 
an  ld71  law  that  also  served  as  the  legal  basis 
for  sending  troops  to  Little  Rock  In  1957. 

The  statute.  In  part,  reads: 

"The  President  by  using  the  mllltla  or  the 
Armed   Forces,    or    both,    or    by    any    otlier 


means,  shall  take  such  measures  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any 
Insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combination  or  conspiracy." 

Justice  Department  aids  stressed  the  "or 
by  any  other  means"  provided  the  basis  for 
Federal  marshals.  They  added  that  the  law 
was  Invoked  since  a  class  of  citizens  was 
being  denied  a  constitutional  right  "and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  that  State  are 
unable,  fail,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right. ' 

The  action  was  also  taken  because  of  viola- 
tions of  sections  33,  34.  and  35  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  the  Jtistice 
Department  described  as  "very  broad  laws" 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  destruction  or  damage  to 
Interstate  vehicles. 

Violations  of  these  laws  (jarry  a  $10,000  fine 
nr  20  years'  Imprisonment  or  death  If  the  loss 
f.f  a  life  occurs  a.i  a  result  of  actions  Inter- 
fering with  Interstate  conimerce. 

Although  the  specific  trip  Involved  was  in 
Intrastate  commerce,  the  Justice  Department 
said  the  carrier,  the  Greyhound  line,  was  in 
Interstate  travel  and  therefore  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  conrratulate  the  able 
majority  leader  upon  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  has  just  now  made,  and  I  a.sso- 
ciate  myself  with  the  comments  he  has 
just  made  and  the  insertions  he  has 
made  in  the  Record. 

I  noted  particularly  what  he  said 
about  the  effect  of  these  events  over  the 
world.  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  before  the  Senate,  as  the 
pending  business,  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  which  has  a  very  direct  relationship 
to  events  of  the  last  few  hours  in  the 
South.  I  expect  to  modify  slightly  this 
amendment  in  such  a  way  that  I  believe 
it  may  induce  many  who  are  very  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  this  school  bill  to  look  fav- 
orably  upon  the  amendment. 

Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  em- 
barrass my  good  friend — which  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  rise  to  do— I  do  ask  that  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  events,  he  recon- 
sider the  entire  question  of  whether  we 
should  add  a  reasonable  civil  rights 
amendment,  a  reasonable  amendment  on 
the  question  of  desegregation,  to  the  gi- 
gantic school  bill  which  will  be  before 
us  very  shortly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  does  not  em- 
barrass me  in  the  least.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  civil  rights  amend- 
ments in  this  bill,  nor  do  I  think  there 
.should  be  any  religious  amendments  in 
the  bill.  Tliey  can  be  considered  sep- 
arately. But  so  far  as  this  measure  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  passed  un- 
amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
all  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
M.'\NSFiELD] ;  and  in  connection  with 
them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  pub- 
Ushed  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post,  in  regard  to  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  Alabama. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alabam.^  Oft  Deep  End 

Alabama  came  close  to  ojjcn  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  yesterday  with 
Governor  Patterson's  threat  to  have  State 
authorities  arrest  the  marshals  sent  to  that 
State  by  the  Department  of  JUfctlce  to  help 
curb  mob  violence.  It  seems  improbable 
that  the  Governor  will  carry  out  this  threat, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  made  it  heavily 
underscores  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Any  such  lawless  interference  on  the  part  c  f 
State  officials  with  the  right  of  the  Unite  1 
States  to  protect  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce  would  necessarily  have  to  be  met 
by  force,  with  tragic  consequences  for  Gov- 
ernor Patterson,  the  State  of  Alabama,  :;i:d 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Alab.\rr'i 
lies  in  the  decision  of  hoodlums  to  resort  to 
violence  to  perpetuate  racial  segregation  tnd 
in  Governor  Patterson's  failure  to  maaniuia 
order.  The  Governor  looks  upon  the  so- 
called  freedom  riders  as  "rabble  rousers"  wl.o 
went  to  Alabama  for  the  avowed  purpo-ie  cf 
"creating  racial  incidents."  But  they  nre 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  right  to  travel  in  Alabama  singly  or 
in  an  integrated  group.  This  is  a  basic  con- 
stitutional right  which  Alabama  is  obligated 
to  respect  and  uphold. 

Since  the  riots  of  last  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  repeatedly  urged  upon 
Alabama  officials  Its  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  bus-rldlng  students.  Governor  Pat- 
terson gave  assurance  that  he  had  ample 
men  and  equipment  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined "to  fully  protect  everyone  in  Ala- 
bama." He  declined  Federal  aid  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  basis  of  this  assurance  the 
students  boarded  a  bus  In  Birmingham  lor  a 
peaceful  trip  to  Montgomery. 

Past  experience  gave  every  Indication  of 
violence  at  Montgomery  when  the  bus  ar- 
rived. Moreover,  the  FBI  notified  the  Mont- 
gomery authorities  that  the  controversial 
group  was  coming  and  asked  for  Its  protec- 
tion. Yet  no  law-enforcement  officials  were 
In  evidence  when  the  bus  arrived.  Hoodlums 
had  ample  time  to  beat  the  students,  white 
and  Negro  alike,  before  the  police  arrived, 
and  to  assault  numerous  others  who  merely 
showed  sympathy  with  the  students. 

Especially  flagrant  was  the  slugging  of 
John  Seigenthaler,  President  Kennedy  s  rep- 
resentative in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution, 
when  he  tried  to  help  a  girl  endangered  by 
the  mob.  The  crass  disregard  for  the  safety 
of  individuals  was  further  illustrated  when 
Mr.  Seigenthaler  was  left  lying  unconscious 
in  the  street  for  about  25  minutes — the  only 
excuse  being  that  all  the  "white"  ambulances 
in  the  city  were  broken  down. 

In  the  face  of  this  willful  failure  of  the 
Alabama  authorities  to  protect  hiterstate 
travel,  the  administration  was  fully  Justified 
In  taking  bold  measures  to  enforce  the  law. 
It  seeks  to  enjoin  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
other  groups  from  interfering  with  interstate 
travel.  It  has  sent  marshals  to  assist  State 
and  local  authorities  in  protecting  persons 
and  property  against  mobs.  Governor  Pat- 
terson's attitude  creates  a  series  of  unnec- 
essary problems,  but  the  presence  of  the 
marshals  constitutes  a  show  of  force  and, 
presumably,  a  warning  of  more  drastic  ac- 
tion if  that  should  become  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say.  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  think  the  administration  is 
trying  to  act  with  calmness  and  reason. 
May  I  say,  furthermore,  so  far  as  the  bill 
which  is' presently  pending  before  us  is 
concerned.  I  would  hope  we  could  con- 
sider it  without  reference  to  race  and 
without  reference  to  religion,  but  solely 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill  proposed,  which 
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I  think  is  a  good  measure,  and  which  I 
hone  will  be  passed  practically  intact  by 
t;ip  Senate  later  this  week. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  insert- 
ing the  editorial  in  the  Record  and  in  as- 
sociating myself  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  add  only 
that  I  am  very  glad  that  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  entire  problem  of  race  rela- 
tions in  the  South  is  one  of  the  major 
foreign-policy  problems  confronting  our 
country. 

As  I  said  at  the  United  Nations  last 
fall,  when,  as  a  Senator,  I  was  there  as 
one  of  the  Senate's  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  that  question  arose  there 
time  and  time  again;  and  we  must  face  it 
today. 

As  I  .said  this  morning,  at  a  committee 
t.tarini;.  I  wish  we  had  some  scientific 
device  by  means  of  which  we  could  meas- 
ure psychological  effects.  H  we  could  do 
that,  we  would  have  some  interesting  ob- 
jective data  in  connection  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  and  in  our  own 
country  in  regard  to  this  problem. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  millions 
of  colored  people  in  the  world  have  won 
their  political  independence  from  various 
forms  of  colonialism— ^some  paternalistic, 
some  more  kindly  than  others,  some 
highly  tyrannical  that  placed  them 
under  subjugation  and  exploitation.  I 
think  that  fact  has  had  a  great  psycho- 
lo:?ical  effect  on  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  Americans  have  to  face  up  to  this 
problem.  We  cannot  sweep  it  under  the 
rug  any  longer.  We  have  to  recognize 
now  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  developed  a  sort  of 
Ghandi  philosophy.  I  say,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, that  they  also  have  developed  an 
attitude  that,  under  their  Christian 
principles,  they  have  a  moral  duty  to 
future  generations  of  colored  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  are  necessary  in  their  gen- 
eration to  bring  to  an  end  second-class 
citizenship  for  the  colored  people. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  the  Senate  pleading 
for  calmness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  South;  pleading  that  they  face  this 
problem  intellectually;  pleading  that 
they  recognize  that  the  time  has  come 
when  they  have  got  to  insist  that  there 
be  substituted  for  mob  law  anjrwhere  in 
the  South  where  it  raises  its  head,  as  it 
has  in  Alabama  recently,  government  by 
law  and  order;  pleading  today  that  they 
recognize  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  travel  in  interstate  commerce  as  those 
per.sons  involved  are  traveling. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  advocate 
what  they  are  doing,  but  it  docs  mean 
that  I  recognize  their  constitutional 
right  to  do  what  they  are  doing,  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  see  to  it  that 
their  constitutional  rights  are  protected 
anywhere  in  the  country,  including  some 
very  troubled  spots  in  the  North,  and  I 
say  that  because  the  question  of  racial 
discrimination  and  denial  of  first-class 
citizenship  in  this  country  is  not  limited 
to  the  South. 

My  plea  to  all  Americans  this  morning, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  to  recognize 
now  that  this  has  become  a  foreign  pol- 
icy issue.  The  time  has  come  for  us  all 
to  recognize  now  that  the  Constitution 
has  to  have  imiform  application  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  sad  the  exp>erience.  no 
matter  how  they  wish  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  for  their  courage,  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  their  oaths,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Constitution  is  for  the  protection  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

If  there  is  the  Governor  of  any  State 
in  this  country  who  wants  to  seek  to 
place  himself  above  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  deal  with  him  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  application  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  we  will  at  least  learn,  out  of 
the  lessons  being  taught  in  connection 
with  those  very  imhappy  incidents  which 
have  occurred  recently,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  last  100  years  when 
it  was  more  important  that  all  sections 
of  the  country  join  and  bind  themselves 
together  in  a  united  determination  to 
see  to  it  that  mob  law  is  put  down  and 
that  constitutional  law  prevails  in  this 
land. 


CUBAN    INVASION    FAILURE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  more  than  4 
minutes.  I  am  to  speak  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement  without  being 
interrupted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  allowed 
to  take  more  than  3  minutes,  I  shall  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  I  proposed  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Cuban  invasion  failure 
similar  to  that  conducted  last  year  on 
the  U-2  incident.  At  that  time,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  inquiiT  should  be  closed, 
but  that  a  daily  transcript  of  the  investi- 
gation should  be  released  to  the  press 
and  radio  and  television. 

Now.  in  light  of  the  recent  charges 
made  against  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  believe  the  following  remark  which  I 
made  3  weeks  ago  is  particularly  perti- 
nent.   At  that  time  I  said : 

In  view  of  the  many  conflicting  stories  al- 
ready published  and  yet  to  come,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  the  truth.  And  a  calm 
dispassionate  inquiry  would  be  of  consid- 
erable use  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  events  and  public 
statements  of  the  past  several  weeks 
have  borne  out  my  worst  fears. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  we 
direly  need  a  new  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has 
been  publicly  implied  that  the  Cuban 
fiasco   was    the   fault    of    the    military 


leaders  c>f  the  Nation,  of  sa^h  distin- 
guisliod  mm  as  General  Lemnitzer,  my 
friend  Adm    Arleigh  Burke,  and  others. 

It  has  been  publicly  suggested  that  our 
military  leaders  went  into  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion witliout  taking  cognizance  of  all 
the  factors.  Now,  Mr.  President,  surely 
a  Nation  which  conducted  one  of  the 
greatest  emphibious  wars  in  the  history 
of  man  has  the  knowledge,  and  the  mili- 
tary background  to  conduct  a  simple 
landing  on  an  i.sland  only  a  few  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Surely,  the  men  who  carried  the  United 
States  to  success  in  the  Second  World 
War  were  not  guilty  of  overlooking  or 
-simplifying  the  problems  of  setting 
ashore  a  few  thousand  men. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  to  stop  looking  for 
scapegoats  and  start  seeking  the  truth. 
And  that  truth  can  only  be  found  in  the 
traditional  way  of  this  country — a  calm, 
quiet,  deliberate  .  investigation  by  the 
Congress.  The  truth  cannot  and  will 
never  be  uncovered  by  leaked  comments 
or  off-the-cuff  pronouncements  by  in- 
dividuals eager  for  publicity 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  military  ex- 
pert although  I  have  served  my  country 
in  time  of  war.  but  I  associate  myself 
with  the  military  man  who  declared 
about  the  Cuban  invasion  failure: 

No  niliitary  n.an  in  his  right  mind  would 
have  approved  the  plans  that  were  carried 
out. 

I  believe,  then,  an  investigation  is 
imperative,  that  its  need  grows  more 
and  more  obvious  daily,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  so  long  as  we  have  state- 
ments about  dismissing  our  top-flight 
militaiT  leaders.  But  this  investigation 
should  be  conducted  by  the  legislative 
branch.  And  this  inquiry  should  be 
work  of  a  full  congressional  committee. 

Without  such  an  investigatioh,  the 
public  will  remain  in  darkness,  unaware 
of  the  very  real  dangers  which  confront 
us.  Without  such  an  investigation,  the 
reputa-tions  of  our  finest  and  most  hon- 
orable military  generals  and  admirals 
who  are  under  wraps  will  continue  to  be 
besmirched  and  stained.  Without  such 
an  investigation,  suspicion  and  the 
darkest  doubts  will  fill  the  minds  of  our 
people,  who  in  this  time  of  crisis  must 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  men 
who  will  lead  us  into  battle  should  that 
battle  ever  become  necessary. 

With  such  an  investigation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  will  valiantly 
respond  as  they  always  have  and  support 
a  program  for  victory  in  the  cold  war. 
And  with  such  an  investigation,  the 
politicians  and  popoffs  will  be  silenced 
by  the  truth.  I  again  urge  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Cuban  invasion  and  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  put  an  end  to  trial 
by  innuendo,  by  hearsay,  and  by  igno- 
rance. 


PRESERVATION  OF   OUR   HISTORIC 
SITES   AND   BUILDINGS       " 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
year  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtJMPHREY  1  and  several  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  measures  designed  to 
halt  the  headlong  destruction  of  our  ir- 
replaceable sites,  buildings,  and  objects 
of  historic  and  cultural  importance. 
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The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  some  au- 
thority for  preserving  buildings  and  sites 
of  national  significance.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  strengthen  his  hand. 
The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  was  adopt- 
ed at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment played  a  relatively  msignificant 
role  in  construction  programs.  Today 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
great  sums  of  money  for  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs,  urban  renewal, 
highways,  and  so  forth.  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  programs  very  little 
attention  is  being  given  to  what  they 
are  doing  to  important  historic  sites.  If 
the  law  is  not  amended  to  reflect  the 
new  situation,  in  a  few  years  most  of  the 
physcial  evidences  of  our  American  heri- 
tage will  be  reduced  to  rubble. 

When  the  historic  American  build- 
ings survey  ended  in  1941,  they  had  re- 
corded more  than  7.000  structures  of 
outstanding  architectural  or  historical 
merit  worthy  of  preservation.  Since  the 
reactivation  of  the  survey  in  1957  it  has 
been  estimated,  conservatively,  that 
more  than  40  percent  of  these  have  been 
destroyed  or  so  materially  altered  as  not 
to  warrant  preservation 

It  is  ironic  that  the  destruction  of  the 
historic  sites  that  tell  the  story  of  our 
country's  fight  for  independence  is  being 
done  by  programs  and  projects  financed 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  very  things  that 
Americans  seek  out  when  they  go  abroad 
are  systematically  being  destroyed  at 
home.  The  preservation  of  our  historic 
sites  has  more  than  just  sentimental 
value.  In  the  cold  war  between  free 
nations  and  Communist  nations  it  has 
great  practical  value.  In  destroying  the 
visual  evidences  in  which  the  broad  cul- 
tural, political,  economic,  or  social  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  is  best  exemplified, 
we  are  blurring  the  portrait  of 
America — and  thus  making  it  easier  for 
our  enemies  to  distort  the  true  meaning 
of  our  country. 

In  recent  years,  with  Federal  funds 
aiding  in  urban  renewal,  highway  build- 
ing, and  housing  construction,  the  rate 
of  destruction  of  our  historic  sites  is  ac- 
celerating to  such  an  alarming  degree 
that  only  corrective  Federal  legislation 
can  diminish  its  impact.  A  niunber'of 
States,  with  direct  encouragement  and 
help  from  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  have  passed  legisla- 
tion enabling  communities  to  adopt 
ordinances  to  protect  old  and  historic 
districts,  or  specific  single  sites  and 
buildings. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  There  is  a 
pressing  need  for  specific  Federal  legis- 
lation to  make  sure  that  funds  used  in 
federally  assisted  programs  are  well 
spent  in  terms  of  human  values.  We 
need  legislation  along  the  lines  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  and  others  which  pro- 
vide that  the  effect  on  historic  sites  and 
buildings  of  a  project  involving  Federal 
funds  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
planning  of  such  project;  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  alternative  schemes 
when  such  vital  factors  as  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  architectural  values  may  be 
irretrievably  destroyed  by  such  projects. 


In  the  State  of  California  we  have  a 
number  of  examples  pointing  up  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  The 
lore,  legend,  and  historj-  of  Old  Sacra- 
mento are  being  threatened  by  the 
proposed  routing  of  a  freeway.  The  Old 
Sacramento  district  in  a  blighted  area 
on  the  riverfront  has  been  surveyed  and 
analyzed  by  experts,  and  plans  for  its 
redevelopment  as  a  living,  revitalized 
historic  commercial  area  have  been 
urged  as  part  of  the  city's  redevelopment 
program.  But  it  may  all  be  lost  if  plans 
of  the  State  highway  commission  go 
through  for  locating  the  north-south 
freeway  immediately  in  the  area  This 
would  prevent  redevelopment  of  the  old 
district  as  part  of  todays  living  city. 
Under  California  law.  the  selection  of 
freeway  routes  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  State  highway  division.  Proponents 
of  the  preservation  program  have  urged 
location  of  the  freeway  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river. 

If  we  had  on  our  statute  books  a  pro- 
vision along  the  lines  of  the  Humphrey 
proposal,  the  State  highway  commission 
would  be  under  obligation  to  give  con- 
sideration to  alternative  plans  for  the 
freeway — before  Federal  fimds  could  be 
sp>ent  for  this  purpose. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that,  in  expressing  my  support  of  this 
legislation,  I  am  not  in  any  way  ex- 
pressing any  reservation  about  public 
works  programs  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  times.  At  the  same  time. 
I  think  we  need  some  mechanism  in  our 
law  that  will  make  us  pause  and  con- 
sider what  our  extensive  construction 
program  might  be  doing  to  important 
evidences  of  our  American  heritage.  We 
need,  in  short,  a  provision  in  the  law 
to  make  sure  that  in  projecting  federally 
assisted  programs,  due  consideration  is 
given  to  plans  that  will  allow  us  to  have 
redevelopment,  preserved  landmarks, 
and  sound  traffic  planning — and  to  have 
all  three  in  harmony  without  one  being 
sacrificed  to  achieve  the  others. 


THE    FAITH    OF    THE    FATHERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  on  March 
19.  1961.  Hon  Edwin  GUI.  state  treas- 
urer of  North  Carolina,  made  a  speech 
entitled  "The  Faith  of  the  Fathers."  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  Service,  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Chapel.  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.  This  sE>eech  contains  some  sound 
advice  for  all  of  us.  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  For  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   FArrH    of   the    Fathers 
(Address  by  Edwin  Gill,  State  treasvirer.  at 
the  North  Carolina  State   Service,   Wash- 
ington Memorial  Chapel,  Valley  Forge.  Pa.) 
I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  speak  to  you 
today    In    this    beautiful    chapel    erected    by 
patriotic  citizens  and  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.    Near  this  sacred  spot,  the  men 
of  Valley  Forge  suffered  great  hardships.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  great  Wiishlngton. 
they   carried  on  a  valiant   fight  for   all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  we  hold  dear.    As 
we  sit  here  together  In  this  spiritual  retreat. 


our  minds  naturally  turn  to  that  portion  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  that  guarantees  to  all  of 
us  the  right  to  worship  God  as  we  please. 
All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  had  the  foresight  to 
declare  in  our  fundamental  law  for  religious 
a*  well  as  p>olitical  liberty 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  history.  They  were  aware 
of  the  long  struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom. 
They  knew  of  the  trials  and  errors  of  the 
past.  They  were  well  Informed  as  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  republics,  and  they  knew  of  the 
first  stirrings  of  self-government — faint  and 
feeble  though  they  had  been — both  on  the 
European  Continent  and  In  England.  And 
they  were  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  not 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the 
post. 

In  their  minds,  one  of  the  greatest  blun- 
ders of  history  was  the  centuries-old  alliance 
between  church  and  state.  For  a  thousand 
years,  this  mixture  of  politics  and  religion 
had  bred  intolerance  as  dogmas  were  en- 
forced through  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the 
faggot,  the  hangman's  noose  and  the  block. 
They  knew  from  experience  that  It  was  un- 
wise to  trust  any  church  with  political 
power.  Although  Washington  and  his  as- 
sociates were  deeply  religious  men  and  be- 
lieved that  civil  society  could  best  endure  If 
underglrded  by  religion  and  morality,  they 
were  determined  that  here  in  America  the 
state  would  protect  all  religions  but  prefer 
none.  This  policy  they  fervently  believed 
would  prevent  the  Intolerance  and  fanati- 
cism that  had  scarred  and  defaced  the  story 
of  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  United  States  of  America  that  It  came 
Into  being  In  the  18th  cenutry:  that  the 
Founalng  Fathers,  breathing  the  tolerant  air 
of  the  age  of  enlightenment,  were  prepared 
to  conduct  a  successful  experiment  In  human 
freedom  that  would  have  been  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  accomplish  at  an  earlier  time. 
For  Instance,  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that 
our  Nation  could  have  been  conceived  In 
freedom  during  the  16th  century,  which  was 
generally  a  period  dark  with  intolerance, 
during  which  mankind  was  aflBlcted  with  the 
cruel  blight  of  religious  wars. 

During  this  century  mankind  was  divided 
more  by  religion  than  by  either  race  or 
politics.  During  a  civil  war  that  ravaged 
France,  a  well  informed  observer'  declared: 

"It  was  foMy  to  hope  for  peace  t>etween 
persons  of  different  religions.  A  Frenchman 
and  an  Englishman  who  are  of  the  same  re- 
ligion have  more  affection  for  one  another 
than  citizens  of  the  same  city,  or  vassals  of 
the  same  lord,  who  hold  to  different  creeds." 

In  all  this  dark  era  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution, there  were,  of  course,  bright  spots 
such  as  the  tolerance  of  William  the  Silent 
who  led  the  Low  Countries  In  their  war  for 
Independence  against  Spain,  and  the  expedi- 
ent moderation  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 
who  sought  without  much  success  to  es- 
tablish a  truce  between  Catholics  and 
Huguenots. 

Yes.  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  permitted  to  work  In  the  more 
tolerant  atmosphere  of  the  18th  century,  but 
It  was  also  fortunate  that  they  had  fresh  In 
their  memories  the  appalling  record  of  In- 
tolerance, fanaticism,  and  persecution  that 
had  desecrated  the  centuries  that  preceded 
It. 

Sir  Edw.ird  Newenh&m  wrote  to  George 
Washington  In  1792  telling  him  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  In  Ireland  due 
to  religious  conflicts  and  received  In  reply 
from  Washington  a  letter,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  excerpt: 

"Of  all  the  animosities  which  have  existed 
among  mankind,  those  which  are  caused  by 
a  difference  of  sentiments  in  religion  appear 


'  Michel     LUopltal,     French     Jurist     and 
statesman  (1507-73). 
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to  be  the  most  Inveterate  and  distressing, 
and  rjught  most  tn  be  deprecated.  I  was  In 
hopes  that  the  er.:;ght.ened  and  liberal  pol- 
icy, v.:.;ch  has  marked  the  present  age. 
would  at  least  have  reconciled  Christians 
of  every  denomination  so  far  that  we  should 
never  again  see  their  religious  disputes  car- 
ried to  such  a  pitch  as  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  society." 

As  an  example  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  tragedy  of  mixing 
politics  and  religion,  we  find  James  Madison 
writing  to  Robert  Walsh  on  March  2,  1819: 
"It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  last,  that  civil  govern- 
ment could  not  stand  without  the  prop  of 
a  religious  establishment,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  Itself,  would  perish  If  not 
supported  by  a  legal  provision  for  Its  clergy. 
The  experience  of  Virginia  conspicuously  cor- 
roborates the  disproof  of  both  opinions.  The 
civil  government,  though  bereft  of  every- 
thing like  an  associated  hierarchy,  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  stability  and  performs 
its  functions  with  complete  success;  whilst 
the  number,  the  Industry,  and  the  morality 
oX  the  priesthood,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
people  have  been  manifestly  increased  by  the 
total  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state." 

There  are.  of  course,  some  who  contend 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  against  the 
recognition  of  any  church  in  our  Constitu- 
tion for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  In- 
different to  religion  Itself;  that  most  of  them 
were  formal  Christians  who  merely  gave  lip- 
service  to  the  church. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
during  the  18th  century  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  and  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, and  that  many  intellectuals  favored 
an  approa<:h  which  Ignored  the  individual 
creeds  of  all  churches  and  that  in  the  proc- 
ess the  Christian  faith,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  w.as  diluted  by  a  sort  of  pagan 
viewpoint  Typical  of  this  attitude  la  a 
verse  from  the  universal  prayer  written  In 
1738  by  Alexander  Pope,  which  said. 

Father  of  all!     In  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage. 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord! 

However.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  the  religion  of  the  Founding 
lathers  was  cold  and  formal,  and  that  they 
worshiped  only  with  llpservlce.  No  one  can 
read  the  letters  and  papers  and  the  con- 
temporary testimony  without  feeling  that 
Washington  and  his  associates  gave  serious 
and  solemn  allegiance  to  God,  and  that  they 
were  unanimous  In  contending  that  His 
worship  should  Include  working  for  the 
welfare  of  all  men. 

As  Norman  Cousins  points  out  In  his  ex- 
cellent book.  "In  God  We  Trust."  '  the  found- 
ers' "view  of  man  had  a  deeply  religious 
foundation:  rights  were  'Ood-glven';  man 
was  endowed  by  his  "Creator";  there  were 
'natural  laws';  and    natural  rights";  freedom 

wis    related    to    the    "sacredness"    of    man; 

•    •    •    ' 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  Founding 
Fathers,  although  men  of  faith  and  of  deep 
religious  conviction,  did  take  advantage,  if 
you  please,  of  the  latltudlnarian  atmosphere 
of  the  iSth  century,  as  expressed  by  Pope, 
which  was  congenial  to  widely  divergent 
opinions  In  matters  of  religion,  to  imbed  In 
our  Constitution  the  fundamental  rights  of 
ann.  which,  of  course.  Included  freedom  of 
reiiRio.i 

It  u  true  that  Washington  never  spoke  or 

•'ote  with  particularity  about  his  creed.     In 

'.    he    was    extremely    reticent    not   only 

a.     .It  hl.s  individual  religious  faith,  but  also 

ab^ut  hu  theories  of  government.     It  was  a 

ptut  of  the  nature  of  the  man  to  say  little, 


■  In   God    We   Trust,    by  Norman  Cousins, 
H.irp*>r  &.  Br'.6  .  1958. 


to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  useless  con- 
troversy, and  to  make  deep  and  abiding  com- 
mitments only  when  great  Issues  were  at 
stake.  More  than  any  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. Washington  reserved  the  Intimate  de- 
tails of  his  faith  for  the  Inner  recesses  of 
his  own  heart.  And  yet  It  is  clear  not  only 
that  he  believed  In  a  benign  providence,  but 
that  he  felt  the  need  of  the  comfort  and 
powerful  support  of  the  Christian  religion 
for  himself,  for  his  soldiers,  and  for  hla 
country.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with 
his  celebrated  statement  to  his  soldiers  here 
at  Valley  Forge  In  which  he  said: 

'"While  we  are  zealously  performing  the 
duties  of  good  citizens  and  soldiers,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  Inattentive  to  the 
higher  duties  of  religion.  To  the  distin- 
guished character  of  patriot  It  should  be  our 
highest  glory  to  add  the  more  distinguished 
character  of  Christian." 

It  is  true  that  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  opposed  the 
selection  of  a  chaplain  for  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  (because  he  feared 
It  would  be  In  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state),  and  yet  Jay 
was  a  fervent  and  devout  Christian,  serving 
as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
If  you  will  read  the  papers  of  Jefferson, 
you  will  find  that  he  was  deeply  absorbed  In 
the  philosophy  of  Jesus,  and  went  to  the 
trouble  to  prepare,  as  he  called  It,  his  own 
bible.  Including  In  It  quotations  from  the 
lips  of  the  Master.  Certainly  few  men  in 
America  believed  more  In  the  good  life  as 
advocated  and  as  practiced  by  Jesus.  Speak- 
ing of  this  book  In  which  he  had  collected 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  Jefferson  said:  "It  (the 
book)  is  a  document  in  proof  that  I  am  a 
real  Christian." 

And  we  cannot  summarize  the  religious 
convictions  of  Alexander  Hamilton  better 
than  to  quote  words  that  he  sent  In  a  mes- 
sage to  his  wife  uf>on  the  eve  of  his  duel 
with  -Aaron  Burr,  which  was  to  end  In  Ham- 
ilton's untimely  death.  Speaking  from  his 
heart  and  with  the  realization  that  he  might 
soon   face   his   Maker,   Hamilton   said: 

"The  consolations  of  religion,  my  beloved, 
can  alone  support  you;  and  these  you  have  a 
right  to  enjoy.  Ply  to  the  bosom  of  your 
God  and  be  comforted.  With  my  last  Idea 
I  shall  cherish  the  sweet  hope  of  meeting 
you  In  a  better  world.  Adieu,  best  of  wives — 
best  of  women.  Enabrace  all  my  darling  chil- 
dren for  me." 

And  the  brusque  and  crusty  master  of 
Bralntree.  John  Adanas.  who  was  perhaps 
more  conservative  In  his  views  than  most 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  summarized  his 
religion  neatly  by  saying  it  was  embraced 
In  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  associate  of  Intel- 
lectuals both  In  Europe  and  America  and 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  unconventional  be- 
liefs, sought  to  state  his  faith  In  language 
broad  enovigh  to  constitute  a  common  de- 
nominator for  all  men  of  good  will  and  of 
spiritual  conviction.  Here  Is  Franklin's 
credo.     He  believed: 

"That  there  Is  one  God,  who  made  all 
things. 

"That  He  governs  the  world  by  His  provi- 
dence. 

"That  He  ought  to  be  worshiped  by  adora- 
tion, prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

"But  that  the  most  acceptable  service  of 
God  Is  doing  good  to  man. 
"That  the  soul  is  immortal. 
'"And  that  God  will  certainly  reward  virtue 
and   punish  vice,  either  here  or   hereafter."" 
Of  course,  there  are  those  who  would  deny 
to  Thomas"  Paine  a  place  among  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers.     However,  Washington  and  the 
other  Founding  Fathers  valued  Palne's  serv- 
ice to  the  revolution,  particularly  his  pam- 
phlet   called    "Common    Sense."    which    was 
used  to  stimulate  the  morale  of  our  soldiers 
dttrlng   the  War  of  the   Revolution.     There 


are  many  who  are  willing  to  accord  Paine 
a  high  place  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  but 
who  are  disturbed  by  his  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion, which  was  highly  irregular  and  some- 
thing of  a  scandal  following  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book — "The  Age  of  Reason."  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to  quote 
from  Palne's  own  statement  as  to  hla  beliefs. 
Here  It  is: 

"I  believe  in  one  God.  and  no  more;  and 
I    hope   for    happiness    beyond    this    life. 

"I  believe  In  the  equality  of  man;  and  I 
believe  that  reUglous  duties  consist  In  doing 
Justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  our  fellow  creatures  happy  " 

So,  I  submit  that  generally  8f>eaklng  the 
Pounding  Fathers  were  men  of  faith.  Al- 
though they  differed  Individually  in  matters 
of  creed  and  In  degrees  of  conformity,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  believed  firmly  In  • 
Divine  Creator  and  were  convinced  that  In 
worshiping  Him  they  must  work  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Paine,  who  in  his  language  was  often 
intemperate  and  Incendiary,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  approached  the  issues  of  the  day 
with  tmiazing  moderation  and  restraint.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  they  frequently  leaned 
over  backward  declining  to  engage  Ln  theo- 
logical discussion  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  Interest  in  religion,  but  because  of  their 
deep  conviction  that  religion  could  flourish 
best  where  each  individual  was  free  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  grace  along  the  path 
that  seemed  best  to  him. 

Typical  of  the  Founding  Fathers"  attitude 
Is  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten In  1814  by  Jefferson  to  Miles  King,  from 
which  I  quote  In  part: 

"Our  particular  principles  of  religion  are 
a  subject  of  accountability  to  our  God  alone. 
I  inquire  after  no  man"8.  and  trouble  none 
with  mine;  nor  is  it  given  to  us  In  this  life 
to  know  whether  yours  or  mine,  our  friends 
or  our  foes,  are  exactly  the  right.  Nay,  we 
have  heard  It  said  that  there  Is  not  a  Quaker 
or  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episco- 
palian, a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  In  heaven; 
that  on  entering  the  gate,  we  leave  those 
badges  of  schism  behind,  and  find  ourselves 
united  in  those  principles  only  In  which  God 
has  united  us  all  Let  us  not  be  uneasy 
tlien  about  the  different  roads  we  may  piir- 
sue,  as  believing  them  the  shortest,  to  that 
our  last  abode;  but,  following  the  guidance 
of  a  good  conscience,  let  us  be  happy  In  the 
hope  that  by  these  different  paths  we  shall 
all  meet  In  the  end.  And  that  you  and  I 
may  there  meet  and  embrace,  is  my-  earnest 
prayer.  And  with  this  assurance  I  salute 
you   with    brotherly  esteem  and   respect." 

Just  because  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  talk,  as  a  rule.  In  terms  of  dogmas  and 
creeds  does  not  mean  that  they  were  Indif- 
ferent to  religion,  or  that  they  were  not  men 
of  spiritual  conviction.  They  did  not  think 
any  nation  could  prosper  or  long  endure 
whose  people  were  not  deeply  religious  and 
moral.  They  insisted,  however,  that  religion 
was  a  matter  of  Individual  experience,  and 
that  the  specific  creed  Involved  wtis  of  no 
concern  to  the  State.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  Founding  Fathers  sought  to 
emphasize  the  Ideas  that  united  all  men 
of  faith,  thus  they  hoped  that  religion  would 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  discord  and  that  the 
worship  of  God  would  have  a  unifying  ef- 
fect, bringing  all  men  together  as  spiritual 
brothers.  This  view  coincided  not  only  with 
their  religious  beliefs,  but  was  also  In  har- 
mony with  the  overriding  concern  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  for  the  unity  of  the  new 
Nation. 

Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics  today  have 
complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  are  able 
to  wcH^shlp  God  as  they  please  because  these 
great  men  had  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  eliminate  creed  from  the  domain  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course,  the  adoption  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  did   not  overnight  remove  from  the 
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constitutions  of  the  States  all  remnants  of 
religious  intolerance  that  had  been  brought 
to  our  shores  by  our  forefathers.  Progress 
In  purging  such  provisions  from  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  States  was  to  take  time. 
If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  an  incident  from  the  history  of  my  own 
State. 

In  1833.  our  legislature  prevailed  on  Wll- 
llana  Gaston,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  accept 
election  to  our  State  supreme  court.  The 
action  of  the  legislature  In  offering  this 
position  to  Gaston  was  taken  in  spite  of 
article  32  of  our  constitution  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  no  person  should  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
or  profit  who  denied  "the  truth  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  "  After  much  soul  searching 
and  after  conferring  with  some  of  the  fore- 
most legal  authorities  of  the  day.  Gaston 
came  to  the  opinion  that  this  provision  did 
not  bar  him  and  consequently  acceptev"  elec- 
tion to  the  supreme  court  Later.  In  a  con- 
stitutional convention  held  at  Raleigh  In 
1835.  this  provision,  which  cast  doubt  on  the 
right  of  Catholics  to  hold  office,  was  re- 
moved from  the  constitution  after  an  elo- 
quent plea  by  Gaston,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  Thus  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious freedom  wa.s  advanced  In  North 
Carolina  because  of  the  growing  spirit  of  tol- 
erance among  our  people  and  because  of  the 
outstanding  character  and  ability  of  Wil- 
liam Gaston. 

I  wish  to  observe  that  the  recent  election 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  sym- 
bolizes the  fact  that  our  p>eople  have  reached 
a  very  high  plane  In  this  matter  of  religious 
toleranc  It  Is  true  that  we  had  had 
Judges  and  Governors  and  Senators  who 
were  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  not  until 
Mr  Kennedy  was  elected  had  the  people 
demonstrated  that  adherence  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  was  not  of  Itself  a  bar  to  holding 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  echo  the  plea 
of  President  Kennedy  in  the  current  debate 
-about  Federal  aid  for  education,  which  has 
involved  parochial  schools,  that  our  people 
speak  with  moderation  and  restraint,  keep- 
ing In  mind  at  all  times  that  we  who  engage 
In  this  discussion  are.  after  all.  Americans 
and  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  found  a  way  In  a  great  crisis  to 
settle  their  sharp  differences  wisely  In  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  with  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other. 

We  are  all  aware  oi  the  fact  that  the  de- 
bates of  1787  and  1791  were  often  sharp, 
threatening  again  and  again  to  disrupt  the 
plans  of  those  who  desired  a  constitution 
with  a  bin  of  rights,  and  yet  somehow 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  regardless  of  their 
differences,  managed  to  preserve  a  broad, 
basic  understanding  that  gave  room  for  co- 
operation. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  Federal  aid  to  our  schools 
can  reflect  this  spirit  of  harmony  that  per- 
vaded  the  minds  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  this  lmp>or- 
tant  discussion  can  be  carried  on  with  the 
dignity  of  Washington,  the  candor  of  John 
Adams,  the  broad  philosophic  approach  of 
Jefferson,  the  courage  and  sound  Judgment 
of  Hamilton,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
homespun  wit  and  wisdom  of  Franklin? 
This  question  probes  deeply  Into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  of  us  and  Is  one  of  the 
challenges  of  our  day. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  summary,  that  the^ 
faith  of  the  Fathers  was  an  affirmative  force 
in  the  building  of  this  Nation.  Their  faith 
In  God  was  associated  with  their  faith  In 
man.  After  all.  In  their  opinion,  man  was 
created  by  God  and  was  endowed  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights  and  abilities.  So. 
in  their  Judgment,  man  had  the  right,  the 
duty  and  the  potential  to  govern  himself. 
It  was  upon  this  grand  assumption  that  our 
Republic  was  founded,  and  which   encour- 


aged Washington  and  his  associates  to  be- 
lieve that  It  had  a  chance  to  endure.  So 
here  Is  one  Nation  that  refused  to  recognize 
any  particular  religion  as  being  superior  to 
another,  and  which  In  fact  took  a  neutrai 
position  toward  all  creeds,  and  yet  owes  Its 
existence  and  its  ho{>e  of  survival  to  a 
deeply  held  religious  conviction  that  all  men 
are  brothers  subject  to  the  governance  of 
divine  providence.  So  it  Is  entirely  In  keep- 
ing with  our  concept  of  religious  freedom  to 
continue  to  say:   "In  God  We  Trust." 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  attack  made  upon  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues is  a  serious  affair  which  cannot 
be  lightly  brushed  aside.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  State  E>epartment  and  in 
the  CIA  has  been  severely  shaken  by  the 
events  in  Cuba,  and  I  might  add  justifi- 
ably so  because  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  episode.  But  to  add  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  upon  only  the  word  of  one 
Senator,  has  implications  which  need 
explaining.  The  entire  Congress  has.  I 
believe,  acted  with  propriety  in  this  mat- 
ter, refraining  from  accusations  of  a 
partisan  nature.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  the  story  to  unfold,  as  unfold  it  must, 
but  now  it  seems  that  one  in  this  body 
has  information  the  rest  of  us  do  not 
have  and  questions  arise  which  must 
in  fairness  to  a  group  of  dedicated 
Americans,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  be 
answered. 

For  example,  my  understanding  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been 
consulted.  Since  that  time  I  have  won- 
dered at  the  lack  of  mention  of  the  pres- 
ence at  any  su:h  meeting  or  meetings  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  or  of  the 
Marines.  I  have,  in  addition,  heard 
statements  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  consulted 
immediately  prior  to  the  attempted  in- 
vasion. I  have  withheld  questions  on 
both  of  these  points,  feeling  that  after 
due  investigation  a  rep>ort  would  be  made 
to  the  President  and  subsequently  to  the 
Congress,  but  after  reading  the  accusa- 
tions made  by  our  colleague  last  week- 
end. I  feel  that,  in  defense  of  the  good 
names  of  those  who  constitute  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  want  to  know 
and  who  are  entitled  to  know  what  hap- 
pened, I  m'ist  ask  that  the  full  role  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  made  available 
to  this  body.  Did  they  participate  or  did 
they  not?  If  they  did,  to  what  extent? 
Were  there  some  who  were  not  consulted 
while  others  were;  and,  if  so,  who  were 
they,  and  why  were  the  others  excluded? 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  willingness  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  and  I  know  the 
American  people  are  proud  of  him  for 
that  assumption.  They  are  not  looking 
for  scapegoats.  They  are  only  asking 
why,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they 
know  the  whys  they  will  stand  behind 
the  President  in  his  actions  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  they  will  not  condone  accusa- 
tions against  General  Lemnitzer.  an 
American  of  unquestionable  loyalty 
proven  time  and  attain  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  which  cannot  be  backed  up 
by  proof. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  with  a 
great  deal  of  mutual  concern  the  feeling 
expressed  this  morninR  about  what  has 
been  taking  place  in  Alabama.  I  heard 
the  majority  leader  justly  ask  'What 
must  other  people  be  thinking  of  us''" 

I  wonder  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  are  worrying  about  what 
the  world  thinks  of  us  in  relation  to  the 
South,  what  the  world  and  our  own  peo- 
ple are  thinking  of  us  in  relation  to  Cuba. 
Mr.  President,  what  should  we  do  when 
Castro  attempts  to  blackmail  us  by  of- 
fering 1.000  lives  for  500  tractors  and  by 
throwing  in  what  he  calls  "the  Fascist 
priests"  for  free?  What  is  the  answer 
when  we  ask  what  will  happen  if  we 
do  not  succumb  to  this  blackmail?  I 
think  these  are  questions  we  should  be 
meditating  this  morning,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  people  of  America  to  put  up  with 
blackmail  from  a  Communist  country  90 
miles  off  our  shores. 

I  thirik  the  people  of  the  world  will 
judge  us  as  strongly  by  -what  we  do  or 
do  not  do  in  the  case  of  Castro  as  they 
will  judye  us  by  what  we  do  or  do  not 
do  in  relation  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  South. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  abandon  our 
moral  responsibility  to  the  Cubans  we 
placed  on  the  shores  of  Cuba  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  help  get  rid  of  commu- 
nism there.  We  have  a. deep  moral  re- 
sponsibility— I  think  a  deeper  moral 
responsibility  to  those  people  than  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  If  we  ignore  this  and  succumb 
to  the  Communist  blackmail  with  which 
Castro  is  threatening  us  today,  I  think 
we  will  slide  down  further  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  may  have  had 
neither  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony nor  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
transcript  of  the  investigation  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  been  conducting.  I  advise  that  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  informed  me  six 
transcripts  of  the  verbatim  record  have 
been  made  and  are  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  will  make 
the  effort  to  walk  down  one  flight  of  steps 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room.  No.  F53,  to  read  them. 

It  is  true  that  President  Kennedy  has 
assumed  and  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  the  Cuban  affair.  Like  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
applaud  him  for  doing  so. 

Other  participants,  others  charged 
with  ofiBcial  responsibility,  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  part  they 
played,  for  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted, for  the  advice  given.  Ours  is 
a  Go%'ernment  of  re.sponsibility. 

Answers  to  the  questions  raised  this 
morning — to  many  of  them,  at  least — 
are  available  already  in  the  Record,  if 
Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
Record,  which  is  very  nearby 


DR.   JOHN   TEMPLE   GRAVES 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr,  President,  on 
Friday.  May  19.  1961  Dr.  John  Temple 
Graves — a  great  American  patriot,  an 
outstanding  newspaperman,  and  one  of 
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the  South "s  most  eloquent  spokesmen — 
passed  away  while  making  an  address 
h'foie  the  Mobile,  Ala..  Bar  Association. 
Lon^'  a  spokesman  for  States  rights.  Dr. 
Graves  was  calling  for  observance  of  the 
Constitution  when  he  was  apparently 
stricken  by  a  heart  attack. 

Dr.  Graves  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment over  his  lontj  and  brilliant  news- 
paper career,  which  be^an  on  the  New 
York  Journal  and  ended  on  the  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald.  On  the  Post-Herald 
he  wrote  a  news  column  which  was  pub- 
lished m  24  other  newspapers  across  the 
Southland,  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

In  addition  to  the  laurels  and  respect 
he  earned  a.s  a  newspaperman.  Dr. 
Graves  was  the  author  of  three  books — 
"The  Shaft  m  the  Sky."  "The  Book  of 
Alabama."  and  "The  Fighting  South" — 
and  he  was  a  much  sought-after  public 
speaker  not  only  in  the  South  but 
throughout  the  country. 

I  knew  Dr.  Graves  ver>'  well  as  a  good 
friend  and  a  noble  gentleman  of  sterling 
character.  He  will  be  missed  by  many 
friends  and  :n  many  ways,  but  he  has 
left  a  great  mark — in  his  writings,  his 
speeches,  his  courage,  and  his  personal 
integrity — and  he  made  many  valuable 
contributions  toward  making  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

In  tribute  to  this  great  newsman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  an  editorial  written  to  his 
memory  m  the  May  21.  1961.  issue  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  tised  his  column  for 
so  many  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JoH>f  Temple  Cr.^vzs 

The  South  lost  one  of  its  ablest  spokes- 
men when  John  Temple  Graves  died  in 
Alabama.  A  faithful  trouper,  he  was  In 
action  till  the  end.  A  fatal  heart  attack 
struck  him  on  a  lecture  platform  at  Mobile. 

His  eloquence  had  brought  speaking  invita- 
tions from  every  State.  His  fame  went  far 
■beyond  the  circulation  areas  of  the  news- 
papers for  which  he  wrote,  among  them 
the  News  and  Courier.  We  counted  him  not 
only  as  a  respected  member  of  our  editorial 
staff,  but  as   a   warm   personal  friend. 

John  Graves  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
upbringing.  He  was  also  a  gentle  man  in  the 
best  sense  of  both  words.  His  Instincts  were 
noble.  He  had  a  keen  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  By  no  means  did  these 
sensitive  qualities  detract  from  the  courage 
or  the  frankness  of  his  Journalistic  approach. 
.In  his  wrltlnss  he  was  a  stanch  de- 
f^der  of  States  rights  and  southern 
philosophies.  Through  his  college  years  at 
Princeton,  Ills  service  with  the  New  York 
Journal  and  his  Journeys  up  and  down  the 
land,  he  had  a  thorough  understanding  of 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  he 
never  lost  his  southern  accent. 

Born  69  years  ago  In  Rome,  Ga.,  he  was 
a  son  of  the  first  John  Temple  Graves,  dis- 
tinguished editor,  native  of  South  Carolina 
and  kinsman  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  John 
Temple  Graves  II  practiced  journalism  In 
Florida,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Times  and  the  Jacksonville  Journal, 
and  since  1929  had  served  newspapers  In 
Birmingham  His  syndicated  column  ap- 
peared in  several  other  newspapers.     It  had 


been  a  part  oX  the  News  and  Courier  since 
1946. 

Mr.  Graves  published  several  books,  played 
a  good  game  of  tennis  and  had  many  other 
qualities  to  round  out  a  full  personality. 
We  mourn  his  passing  and  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  a  gallant,  talented  colleague. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS  OVER  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM.  PERSONNEL,  OR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  written  me  concerning  Fed- 
eral contfols  or  regulations  over  school 
curriculum,  personnel,  or  administration 
which  might  follow  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

We  have  had  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  for  many 
years  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874.  These  pro- 
grams offer  financial  assistance  directly 
to  school  districts  affected  by  unusual 
Federal  governmental  activity  in  the 
district,  such  as  the  location  of  military 
bases  or  other  Federal  installations 
within  or  near  the  school  district 
boundaries. 

Under  these  laws  the  Federal  aid  is 
directly  given  to  the  local  school  author- 
ity. In  this  sense,  the  danger  of  Fed- 
eral control  or  Federal  regulation  would 
seem  more  real  to  those  who  conscien- 
tiously fear  control  than  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, which,  of  course,  allocates 
funds  to  the  States  for  distribution  to 
local  school  districts. 

To  find  out  whether  any  Federal  con- 
trol over  local  school  autonomy  over  its 
school  curriculum,  personnel,  or  admin- 
istration, either  specific  or  implied, 
might  have  resulted  from  the  axlminis- 
tration  of  these  programs,  I  recently 
wrote  to  the  executives  of  all  of  the 
school  districts  in  Indiana  which  had  re- 
ceived such  assistance  in  recent  years. 

To  date,  I  have  received  replies  from 
nearly  half  of  those  contacted.  I  would 
like  to  report  the  response  to  the  in- 
quiries I  made  of  them : 

1.  What  percentage  of  the  total  school 
district  budget  was  derived  from  Federal  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  874? 

Respondents  indicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  was  generally  con.stituted 
a  small  percentage  of  their  total  budget, 
but  they  emphasized  its  imp>ortance  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 

Ray  Geyer,  superintendent  of  Miami 
County  public  schools  wrote  that  in  one 
township  where  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  pupils  are  children  of  airmen  sta- 
tioned at  Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Federal  assistance  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  the  pupil 
in  this  area.  He  further  states  that 
Public  Law  874  assistance  to  four  other 
Miami  County  townships  plays  a  major 
role  in  keeping  top  teachers  in  these 
areas. 

Charles  L.  Stalcup,  president  of  the 
Bloomfield  School  Board  said  that — 

it  would  mean  that  our  local  property  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  20  cents  (per  $100] 
to  get  the  amount  now  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


2.  Was  the  Federal  grant  contributed  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  school  district  or 
was  it  allocated  for  speclflc  expenses? 

Most  of  the  school  districts  replied 
that  the  Federal  grants  are  used  for 
general  school  expenses  and  particularly 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Use  of  the  money 
to  meet  capital  expenses  or  to  retire 
capital  debt  is,  of  course,  prohibited  by 
the  law. 

3.  Did  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  gfrant 
result  In  any  Federal  regulation,  speclttc  or 
Implied,  with  regard  to  school  ctu-rlculum, 
personnel,  or  administration? 

Response  to  this  important  question 
has  been  a  consistent  and  emphatic 
"no."  Not  a  single  instance  of  Federal 
control  or  regulation  was  reported. 
Typical  of  the  comments  on  this  ques- 
tion was  the  statement  of  Leo  J.  Cos- 
tello.  superintendent  of  the  Loogootee 
public  schools,  who  said: 

I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  In  your  power 
to  get  us  more  Federal  help  because  the  fear, 
that  so  many  have,  of  Federal  control  has 
not  materialized. 

4.  Is  the  administration  of  the  program 
satisfactory? 

The  comments  generally  Indicated 
that  the  program  was  being  adminis- 
tered satisfactorily,  although  some  criti- 
cized the  amount  of  paperwork  involved 
and  the  timing  of  the  grants. 

5.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  this  Fed- 
eral aid  program? 

Without  dissent,  every  one  of  the  re- 
spondents voiced  their  anxious  hope 
that  the  program  would  be  continued. 
Glenn  D.  Barkes.  superintendent  of  the 
New  Albany-Floyd  County  Consolidated 
School  Corporation  said: 

since  our  experience  has  been  exception- 
ally good,  we  favor  this  program  without 
reservation. 

6.  Further  comments — 

Most  of  the  comments  offered  reem- 
phasized  the  general  acceptability  of  the 
program  and  favored  further  Federal 
assistance.  Not  uncommon  was  this 
comment  by  Vance  B.  Collins,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Clarksville  School  Town: 
"I  would  like  to  urge  that  very  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  education 
bills  of  the  present  administration.  I 
feel  that  Federal  funds  can  be  utilized 
eflBciently  in  the  field  of  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  source  of 
funds  left  open  to  take  care  of  increased 
enrollment,  increased  and  intensified 
curriculum  and  increased  demands  be- 
ing made  by  the  public  in  general." 

From  the  replies.  I  have  concluded: 

First.  That  the  programs  of  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  are  vital  to 
many  communities  and  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Second.  That  Federal  aid  to  education 
can  be  free  of  Federal  control  and  regu- 
lation and  still  be  effective,  if  we  in  Con- 
gress insist  that  local  school  autonomy 
b'  preserved. 

I  hope  that  those  who  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  practicality  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  without  imposed  Federal 
regulation  will  be  enlightened  by  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey.  I  hope  that  the 
fears  of  Federal  controls  resulting  from 
Federal  assistance  will  be  quieted. 


NATIONAL  FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 

CLASSROOM       TEACHER       MEDAL 

AND     CITATION     TO     DONALD     R. 

TERRY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  many  friends 
and  associates  of  Mr.  Donald  R.  Terry, 
director  of  the  speech  department  of 
Louisville  High  School,  Louisville.  Ohio, 
in  congratulating  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  having  been  chosen  to  receive  a  Na- 
tional Freedoms  Foundation  Classroom 
Teacher  Medal  and  citation,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  contributions. 

This  will  be  the  third  time  that  Mr. 
Terry  has  been  so  highly  honored  by 
ihis  foundation. 

First  in  1951.  he  received  a  George 
Washington  Medal  in  recognition  for 
his  literary  contributions. 

In  1956.  the  school  new.spaper  in  War- 
saw. Ind..  the  Hi-Times,  which  Mr. 
Terry  sr>onsored.  won  the  editorial 
award  and  in  1961  the  Classroom  Teach- 
er Award,  for  significant  contributions 
to  the  American  way  of  life  in  teach- 
ing Americas  youth  our  American  her- 
itage. This  most  recent  award  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Russell  A.  Strausser, 
executive  head  of  Louisville  High  School 
at  the  commencement  program  to  be 
held  May  23,  1961.  Mr.  Strausser  will 
be  acting  In  bfhalf  of  Dr.  Wells,  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation. 

Ohio  is  proud  that  one  of  its  citizens 
in  the  teaching  profession  is  again  to 
be  so  highly  honored. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  I-.X)UCATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Association  of  School  Boards  has 
just  conducted  a  poll  of  the  school  board 
members  in  our  State  concerning  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Tliis  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  1 .200  members  of  the  Kansas 
Association  of  School  Boards  and  replies 
were  received  from  328. 

In  response  to  this  questionnaire,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  58  percent 
favored  Federal  aid  to  education  in  any 
form  and  40  percent  were  opix)sed.  Of 
those  replying  58  percent  wanted  help 
with  both  salaries  and  construction, 
while  35  percent  felt  it  should  go  for  con- 
struction only. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  is 
most  interestin?.  in  view  of  the  present 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  release  analyz- 
ing the  replies  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl^  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EIansans  and  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
School  board  members  who  fight  the  battle 
of  budget  and  pressures  to  Improve  public 
schools  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  In 
some  form.  A  re<ent  study  conducted  by  the 
Kansas  Association  of  School  Boards  among 
school  board  members  whose  districts  belong 
to  the  association  revealed  that  board  mem- 
bers want  Federal  aid  and  are  not  particular 
whether  It  comes  for  teachers  salaries  or  for 
school  construction. 

A  short  questionnaire  was  sent  to  members 
of  boards  with  membership  In  the  associa- 
tion.   Replies  were  received  from  328  people.' 


'  All    percent*   were   calculated    using    the 
total  response  of  328. 
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Some  replies  did  not  ajiawer  all  of  the  five 
questions  but  tlie  answers  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Fifty-eight  percent  favored  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  any  form.  Only  40  percent 
were  opposed  to  Federal  aid  In  any  form. 

2.  Preference  as  to  type  of  aid  showed  58 
percent  wanted  help  with  both  salaries  and 
construction.  35  percent  felt  it  should  go  for 
construction  only,  while  5  percent  wanted  It 
for  salaries  only. 

3.  Fifty-one  percent  thought  that  Federal 
money  should  be  distributed  and  adminis- 
tered through  the  State  department  of  public 
Instruction  while  39  percent  felt  It  should  be 
allocated  directly  to  the  local  district.  Ten 
percent  did  not  react  to  this  question. 

4.  A  majority,  5i  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing felt  that.  If  available.  Federal  aid  money 
should  be  distributed  In  relation  to  a  dis- 
trict's overall  need.  Forty  percent  preferred 
distribution  on  a  student  population  basis 
while  8  percent  did  not  respond  to  the  query. 

5.  Among  the  group  responding  63  percent 
said  they  would  work  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds.  If  and  when  enacted.  Only  5  j>ercent 
would  not  work  to  qualify  for  such  help, 
however,  32  percent  did  not  react  to  this 
question. 

Comments  registered  with  question  re- 
sponses could  be  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Some  are  violently  opposed  to  and 
some  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  Federal 
help  for  public  education. 

(2)  Federal  help  should  come  only  after  a 
State  has  established  Its  ability  to  support 
and  support  should  be  based  on  ability. 

( 3 )  Kansas  can  do  a  better  Job  at  the  State 
level  with  better  org.\nlzation. 

(4)  Kansas  accepts  Federal  eld  now  and 
additional  aid  would  help. 

(5)  Available  Federal  moneys  should  be 
handled  through  the  State  department,  and 
districts  should  qualify  for  such  help. 

V 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pres:dent,  at  a 
meetmg  of  the  91st  annual  convention 
of  the  West  Central  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  held  in 
Den  er,  Colo.,  April  19-23.  1961,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  opposing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  financial  aid  to  the 
nonpublic  schools  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

The  Augustana  Lutheran  CJhiu-ch,  of 
which  the  West  Central  Conference  is  a 
part,  is  a  Minnesota  corporation,  with 
congregations  in  34  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  church  consists 
of  1,242  congregations  and  numbers 
592.000  members.  Its  president  is  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Malvin  H.  Lundeed.  whose 
ofiBce  is  at  2445  Paik  Avenue,  Minneap- 
olis. Minn. 

The  West  Central  Conference  is  a 
Kansas  corporation,  with  congregations 
in  Colorado.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  conference  consists  of  63 
congregations  and  numbers  23,592  mem- 
bers. Its  president  is  the  Reverend  Dr. 
N.  Everett  Hedeen.  whose  office  is  at 
Salina.  Kans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prinl-ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOH7TION  Adopted  bt  the  West  Central 

COI^FERENCE    OF    THE    AVGVSTATih    EVANGELI- 
CAL LtrrHERAN  CHtmcH.  April  22.  1961. 
Whereas    the    National    Lutheran    Council 

has  made  a  statement  In  regard  to  the  Issue 

of  governmental  aid  to  nonpublic  elementary 

and  secondary  schools,  as  follows: 

"The    National    Lutheran    Council     views 

with  concern  the  proposal  made  in  connec- 


tion with  legislation  currently  before  Con- 
gress which  would  authorize  loans  to  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  construction  of  school  buildings,  on  the 
bases  that: 

"(a)  Such  Government  aid  previously 
given  to  colleges  and  universities  opcrsied 
by  religious  groups  has  been  considered  by 
many  a  borderline  practice  in  proper  rela- 
tion between  church  and  state,  but  Govern- 
ment aid  for  the  construction  of  church- 
operated  schools  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  Is  clearly  a  form  of  tax  support 
for  sectarian  Instruction:  and. 

"(b)  The  availability  of  such  aid  to  non- 
public schools  would  facilitate  with  public 
funds  the  establishment  of  racially  segre- 
gated private  schools  as  an  alternative  to 
Integration  In  the  public  schools"':  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That — 

1.  The  West  Central  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  re- 
cord Its  opposition  to  the  granting  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

2  We  urge  members  of  conference  congre- 
gations to  write  their  congressional  repre- 
sentatives giving  expression  of  their  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  governmental  aid  to 
nonpublic  elementary  and  s<'Condary  schools; 
and 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  conference  he  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  each  of  tiie  States  repre- 
sented In  our  conference. 


CLASSIFIED  INFOI-IMAIION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  stated  that  prac- 
tically nothing  that  is  discussed  in  the 
committee,  regardless  of  how  highly 
sensitive  it  may  be  from  a  classified  in- 
fonnation  standpoint,  remains  within 
the  walls  of  the  committee  rooms.  The 
experience  of  every  day  fortifies  me  in 
that  conviction.  There  is  no  information 
divulged  in  that  committee  room  sensi- 
tive and  dangerous  to  {he  country,  and 
hence  classified  though  it  may  be.  that 
does  not  ultimately,  by  direct  or  indirect 
expression,  become  knowledge  for  the 
world. 

From  my  owti  standpoint  I  have  be- 
come deeply  apprehensive  that,  while 
trying  to  abide  by  that  understaiiding 
about  confidential,  sensitive,  and  classi- 
fied information.  I  have  subsequently 
found  that  by  direct  quotation  or  in- 
direct statements  everything  that  occurs 
becomes  public  information. 

I  cannot  associate  myself  with  the 
efforts  to  condemn  the  Central  Iiitelli- 
gence  Agency  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  basis  of  what  happened  in 
Cuba.  The  failure  to  keep  classified  in- 
formation inviolate  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  in  the  rather  delicate  posi- 
tion we  occupy  today. 

Whatever  happened  In  Cuba  was 
wrong,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  in- 
vasion, or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
was  tolerated  and  then  allowed  to  be- 
come a  failure  after  it  had  started.  If 
invasion  was  the  decision,  nothing 
should  have  been  left  undone  to  make  it 
a  success.  I  think  that  it  was  a  debacle, 
of  course. 

We  have  suffered  unduly  in  the  world 
on  account  of  that  event,  and  the  suffer- 
ing has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  We  do 
not   know   what   will  happen   in  Laos. 
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South    Vietnam,    Thailand,    Cambodia, 
and  other  places. 

My  principal  reason  for  addressing  the 
Senate  today  is  to  state  that  I  do  not 
condone  the  statement  condemning  our 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  was  made  follo'Aing 
last  Friday  morning's  meeting  of  the 
committee.  I  have  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  have  done 
great  work,  and  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try Ls  not  served  by  these  "interhouse  ac- 
cusations." It  would  be  far  better  if 
we  would  point  out  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Soviet  and  their  depradations.  Not 
one  word  is  spoken  about  them.  But  in 
the  Chamber  tx)day  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  criticism  of  my  Government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Met- 
C.\LF  in  the  chair  >  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  additional  time 
so  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  thi.s  question,  which  I  am 
sure  is  not  clear  to  the  public  or,  indeed 
to  the  Senators,  should  be  re.served  until 
such  time  as  an  impartial  investigation, 
such  as  was  made  of  the  U-2  incident,  is 
made  of  the  invasion  and  a  full  report  is 
made  by  the  committee  entrusted  to 
make  the  investigation? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  opposed  the  U-2 
inquiiT.  No  good  purpose  that  would 
benefit  our  country  could  be  served 
through  such  an  investigation.  Nothing 
of   a   constructive   nature  could   follow. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  At  least,  did  not  the 
people  learn  the  truth  concerning  the 
U-2  incident?  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  believe  that  the  people  of 
America  are  entitled  to  know  who  made 
the  decisions  and  why  they  were  made? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
with  respect  to  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  idea  that  we  should  con- 
duct an  investigation.  The  investigation 
of  the  U-2  incident  served  the  Com- 
munists and  not  our  country  I  cannot 
see  what  good  would  be  .served  our  coun- 
try by  a  general  open  and  public  dis- 
cussion 

Mr  BUTLER  Then  I  believe  it  be- 
hooves Senators  to  remain  silent  about 
the  whole  matter  and  make  accusations 
against  innocent  people  who  have  served 
their  country  well  and  who  are  unable  to 
make  answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  were  to  express 
myself,  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not 
become  slaves  of  the  microphone  and 
the  television  lens  when  it  is  in  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  room  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Let  as  not  rjn  up 
to  It  with  sreat  avidity  to  tell  the  world 
what  happened  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussing sensitive  and  classifif^d  material. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Such  infonnation  does 
nothing  but  degrade  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  this  great  country. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Marjiand  for  making  that 
statement. 


VIOLENCE  IN   ALABAMA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
sad  day  for  America  when  a  group  of 
young  white  and  Negro  citizens  cannot 
safely  travel  through  any  of  our  States. 
The  Communists  already  are  making  the 
most  of  this  incident  in  the  world  press. 

Firm  action  is  needed  to  restore  law 
and  order  and  constitutional  protection 
to  the  victims  of  the  mob  in  Alabama.  It 
must  be  made  clear  that  such  depriva- 
tions do  not  go  unremedied  in  our  great 
democracy. 

Our  integrity  as  a  nation  of  law  is  at 
stake  as  well  as  our  standing  in  the  inter- 
national community.  We  cannot  i>ermit 
the  proud  inheritance  of  freedom  which 
we  all  enjoy  as  Americans  to  be  be- 
smirched and  stained  by  hoodlums,  rac- 
ists, and  demogogs. 

I  commend  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
for  his  bold  response  to  this  ugly  situa- 
tion. No  other  course  was  open  to  him 
but  to  invoke  whatever  Federal  author- 
ity existed  to  cope  with  this  situation. 
This  is  not  an  invasion  of  States'  rights. 
There  is  a  national  responsibility  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  to  safeguard 
travel  by  interstate  facilities.  We  would 
be  a  Union  of  States  in  name  only  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  authority  to 
restore  law  and  order  under  circum- 
stances such  as  exist  in  Alabama. 
,It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  acting  with  the  approval  and 
encouragement  of  the  President.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the 
President  to  give  the  full  legal  and  moral 
support  of  his  OflBce  to  the  Attorney 
Generals  efforts.  A  strong  public  state- 
ment by  the  President  would  prevent  any 
misconceptions  as  to  where  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  stand 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
need  for  new  civil  rights  legislation  and 
this  incident  in  Alabama  emphasizes  the 
great  gap  which  still  exists  between  our 
constitutional  principles  and  their  en- 
joyment by  all  Americans.  But  cer- 
tainly no  new  laws  are  needed  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  Alabama.  The 
present  laws  are  fully  adequate  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  action 
in  this  situation.  Obviously  we  need  not 
and  should  not  wait  for  additional  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  clear  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the 
freedom  riders. 


PURR  WORDS  AND  SLUR  WORDS: 
HURDLES  IN  THOUGHT  TRANS- 
MISSION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
much  of  our  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  spent  in  dissecting  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  ma- 
terial in  the  Record  in  which  this  ap- 
pears deals  in  some  degree  with  this 
process  because  the  same  word  evokes 
different  responses  in  different  individ- 
uals. At  the  same  time  our  language  of- 
fers a  broad  spectrum  for  description  of 
abstract  ideas  For  instance,  "chronic 
complainer"     and     "perfectionist"     are 


terms  that  might  be  used  to  describe  the 
same  individual,  but  the  meanings  are 
poles  apart. 

Mr.  Stuart  Chase,  a  word  craftsman 
of  some  precision,  has  delved  into  the 
language  barrier  between  reasonable 
men  in  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
spring  1961.  issue  of  the  Lamp.  A  little 
reflection  on  the  article,  entitled  "What 
Are  We  Talking  About?"  makes  me  won- 
der whether  work  of  the  Congress  would 
be  facilitated  by  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Definitions,  thus  providing 
more  definite  boundaries  within  which 
we  could  pursue  our  discussions.  It 
might  be  advantageous  to  set  forth  the 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as  "the  public 
interest."  a  condition  frequently  alluded 
to  here. 

But  the  task  of  defining  is  not  with- 
out peril.  How  would  members  of  the 
Jomt  Committee  on  Definitions  react 
when  dealing  with  words  such  as  "Demo- 
crat'  and  "Republican"? 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks portions  of  an  article  by  Stuart 
Chase  from  the  attractive  and  enlight- 
ened house  organ  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Excerpts  Prom  Article  ENmxm  "What  Are 

We  Talking  About" 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

What  Is  free  enterprise?  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  public  opinion,  a  scientific  sample  of 
adult  Americans  were  asked  to  define  this 
familiar  phrase.  Only  30  percent  of  them 
had  a  passable  answer:  many  thought  It 
meant  something  given  away  free  at  a  sale. 
Surveys  conducted  by  Opinion  Research 
Corp  show  that  most  Americans  have 
only  the  foggiest  notion  of  such  terms  as 
"capitalism."  "socialism."  "communism." 
"productivity."  "depletion."  Even  the  word 
"dividends"    baffles   some    citizens. 

Fogglness  about  economic  terms  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  rank  and  file.  Discussion  and 
dispute  rage  In  academic,  congressional. 
Journalistic,  and  executive  circles  about  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  Issues  of  the 
day.  In  words  that  shed  little  light,  although 
they  often  generate  heat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Beware,  the  semantlclsts  say.  of  "slur" 
words  and  "purr"  words,  terms  which  have  a 
built-in  emotional  bias.  They  raise  the  blood 
pressure  and  fog  the  vision.  They  can  trans- 
form reasonable  men  Into  unreasonable  table 
pounders.  "Profiteer"  Is  a  slur  word,  and  so 
Is  "spender,"  while  "budget  balancer"  Is  a 
purr  term,  along  with  "home"  and  "mother." 
Campaign  oratory  normally  contains  a  gener- 
ous larding  of  slurs  and  purrs;  indeed  It  Is 
often  Intended  to  stir  the  emotions  and  con- 
fuse. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Let  us  compare  briefly  our  present  econ- 
omy with  the  language  currently  used  to  de- 
scribe It.  The  United  States  has  developed 
a  series  of  economic  habits  and  arrangements 
which  produce  a  fantastic  output  of  goods, 
together  with  a  somewhat  uneven  balance 
between  private  and  public  expenditures. 
Automobiles  are  In  oversupply  and  places  to 
park  them  In  undersupply.  A  television  set 
Is  In  nearly  every  home,  while  the  country  is 
gravely  short  of  school  classrooms.  Average 
family  Income — more  than  $7,000 — Is  the 
highest  ever  known  on  earth:  the  poor  are 
getting  richer,  and  the  rich  disgorge  in  In- 
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come  taxes  up  to  91  percent  of  tfieir  annual 
take.  Hours  of  labor  ha\-e  declined  so  dra- 
matically orer  the  years  that  the  use  of 
leisure  has  become  a  sertoos  problem.  The 
stockholders  of  large  corporations,  in  many 
cases  and  for  various  reasons,  no  longer  exert 
management  control;  control  Is  In  the  hands 
of  a  continuing  group  of  professional  man- 
agerv  who  may  hold  only  a  minority  stock 
Interest.  The  Federal  Government  admin- 
isters a  social  security  system  with  morfe  than 
100  million  Americans  on  Its  rpUs.  Farmers 
now  constitute  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
gnlnfully  employed,  with  the  ratio  shrinking 
year  by  year,  yet  they  still  produce  tremen- 
dous surpluses  Factory  workers  are  declin- 
ing relative  to  white  collar  workers,  automa- 
tion speeding  the  process. 

OLD   WORDS   FOR   NEW    RFALITIES 

The  Washington  Post  In  a  recent  editorial 
summed  up  the  current  economic  pattern : 

We  live  In  a  mixed  economy,  with  tarlfte, 
subsidies,  tax  privileges,  credit  arrangements, 
and  direct  and  indirect  governmental  regxi- 
lation.  In  total  this  is  neither  socialism  nor 
capitalism,  but  a  comp>osite  adjustment  of  a 
practical  pec^le  to  the  realities  of  day-to-day 
affairs  We  live  In  private  houses  which  we 
can  afford  beca<iae  of  governmental  control 
of  the  mortgage  market. 

One  might  go  on  to  give  unlimited  ex- 
amples of  the  way  private  affairs  are  en- 
tangled with  those  of  government  on  Its 
three  levels.  They  are  Interwoven  too  with 
nonprofit  institutions  like  universities  and 
foundations,  and  with  cooperative  enter- 
prises. The  reality  J-ust  will  not  fit  Into  neat, 
exclusive  categcnes  This  mixed  economic 
pattern  Is  spreactng  throughout  the  so-called 
frte  world. 

Here  then  is  the  objective  reality,  the 
mixed  economy  which  Is  steadily  raising  liv- 
ing &t.u3dards  but  at  the  same  time  creat- 
ing new  problems  of  Imbalance,  some  badly  In 
need  of  correction.  Responsible  citizens  are 
concerned  with  these  problems;  they  are  also 
concerned  with  the  rapidly  expanding  Rus- 
sian economy  and  the  competition  It  offers 
to  oxir  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Socialism*'  has  long  been  explicitly  de- 
fined by  scholars  as  the  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  principal  ipeans  of  pro- 
dnctlon.  Webster  will  corroborate  this  one. 
It  follows  that  there  Is  very  little  socialism 
In  the  United  States.  Public  utilities  are  the 
only  important  exception,  and  these  in  many 
cases  have  been  operated  by  the  community 
ever  since  the  frst  water  and  sewage  works, 
a  century  and  more  ago.  Regulation,  to  be 
sure.  Is  gaining.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  are  moving  in  to  regulate  motor 
traffic,  the  airwaves,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion; they  are  stepping  up  social  security 
laws.  This  is  welfare  legislation,  but  It  Is 
not  socialism  or  communism. 

"Capltali-sm"  can  be  defined  as  a  system 
where  the  private  owners  of  capital  decide 
and  direct  the  flow  of  investment,  and  so 
control  the  nation's  economy,  within  certain 
overall  rules  laid  down  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  state.  Capitalists  freely  vie  in 
choosing  what  resources  shall  be  develop)ed 
next  and  what  gTX)ds  placed  upon  the  market. 
They  must  abjure  monopoly  and  keep  the 
market  free.  They  hire  and  fire  at  their  dis- 
cretion, unlmi>eded  by  social  legislation  and 
trade  union  rules.  There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  Britain  in  the  1840's  and  America  in  the 
1870's  were  not  too  far  from  such  per- 
formance. 

A  hard  look  at  the  American  economy 
today  reveals  that  it  corresponds  about  as 
little  to  "capitalism,"  as  defined  above,  as  it 
does  to  the  accredited  definition  of  "social- 
ism." Discussion  based  on  these  terms  is 
likely  to  be  stale  and  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
oreremotlonal .  Remedial  action  based  on 
these  terms  Is  likely  to  be  confused.     There 


Is  simply  no  such   anlma!   out    there  In   the 
reai   world 

Take  "Iree  enterprise  and  its  sister  terms 
"free  compeUtion  and  "the  Xree  market 
Pleniy  ol  lively  compeuiion  goes  <  :.  in  M;u:. 
Street,  but  over  the  years  the  free  market,  as 
the  Washington  Post  points  out.  has  been 
drastically  modified.  Protective  tariffs;  sub- 
sidies of  many  kinds;  "fair  trade'  laws,  where 
manufacturers  set  the  price  at  which  retail- 
ers can  resell:  '•oligopoly."  where  a  handful 
of  firms  more  or  less  control  a  nLarket:  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  utilities  iind  the  air- 
waves— all  these  practices  modify.  If  they  do 
not  contradict,  free  competition.  In  brief, 
"our  free  enterprise  system"  Is  a  wild  mis- 
nomer for  what  is  actually  goliig  on.  But 
"our  monopolistic  system"  is  almost  equally 
wild.  The  system  varies  from  the  airtight 
monopoly  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  the  unhampered  competition  of  roadside 
vegetable  vendors. 

Take  the  national  debt,  which  looms  In 
many  minds  as  an  arching  tidal  wave,  about 
to  engulf  us  all.  A  neighbor  told  me  recently 
that  he  was  more  afraid  of  thJs  "crushing 
burden"  than  he  was  of  nuclear  war.  Most 
of  tis  think  of  the  national  debt  as  similar 
to  a  mortgage  on  one's  house.  Speaking  as  a 
CPA.  I  know  that  the  analogy  Is  weirdly 
Inaccurate. 

Tlie  Federal  debt  Is  little  greater  now  than 
It  was  In  1946 — about  $290  billion  as  a^lnst 
$279  billion — whll«  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  almost  doubled  and  population  has 
soared.  The  "crushing  burden"  thus  grows 
relatively  less.  The  debt  furtherraore  Is  prac- 
tically all  internal,  and  Interest  received  by 
citizens  Is  subject  to  taxation;  we  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  equation.  It  Is  ut^rly  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  "go  bankrupt" 
under  these  conditions.  The  real  difficulty 
with  the  debt  Is  Its  unequal  distribution 
among  groups  Inside  the  country — banks, 
trustees,  insurance  companies,  corporations. 
Individuals,  and  other  bondholders.  The 
debt  could  be  better  managed,  doubtless,  but 
such  action  will  be  difficult  as  long  as  the 
words  are  so  far  from  the  facts. 

Take  "balanced  budget."  a  ter:n  closely  al- 
lied In  our  minds  to  the  debt.  It  is  a  purr 
term,  while  "unbalance"  Is  a  sliir.  Prac- 
tically every  candidate  for  President  iu  my 
memory  has  promised  to  lialance  the 
budget.  It  is  a  battle  of  wcrds,  not  ot 
facts.  Fiscal  prudence  over  the  years  is 
certainly  mandatory,  but  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  a  scrupulous  balance  every  year. 
A  deficit  Is  sound  procedure  In  a  reces&ion 
year,  and  in  prosperous  years  a  surplus 
should  be  planned  for,  to  retire  some  of 
the  debt.  Few  citizens,  furthermore,  ever 
stop  to  define  "the  budget."  Shall  it  be 
on  a  cash  basis  or  on  an  ac:u-ued  basis? 
Shall  social  security  fund  tra.isactlons  be 
Included  or  fxcluded?  Shall  earning  as- 
sets, like  the  TVA.  be  capitalized  as  In  a 
business  balance  sheet,  or  treatel  as  running 
expenses? 

This  brings  us  to  the  powerful  slur  word 
"spending.  '  Spending  for  what?  Is  it  bet- 
ter for  the  community  to  have  aioney  Bi>ent 
for  liquor,  roadhouses.  cigarettes  and  chew- 
ing gum,  or  for  schools.  hospita.s.<  and  water 
supply?  A  great  nation  can  afford  any- 
thing It  can  produce,  and  the  t  nited  States 
does  not  have  to  choose  so  carefully  be- 
tween wealth  and  lUth  as  does  a  poor 
nation.  The  United  States  di)es  seriously 
need  to  strive  for  a  healthier  bal£uice.  but 
to  cower  before  the  word  "t pending"  i^ 
not    only   stupid   but  dangerous,  as   welL 

"Planning"  is  snother  slur  word  for  many 
Amerlc^ans,  and  again  one  must  ask:  Plan- 
ning for  what?  Planning  is  u  highly  re- 
spectable form  of  activity  in  all  spheres 
except  that  of  governnient.  The  Russian 
Government,  we  are  told,  has  a  7-year  plan, 
so  a  free  society  should  have  nothing  to 
do    with    such    an    immoral    exercise.      This 


amounts  to  saying  that  we  should  not  use 
our  minds  to  come  t<-  terms  with  tlie  prob- 
lems— the  very  grave  ;:-  ibiem.--.  botti  domestic 
and  foreign— which  Ue  belcre  us.  If  we  per- 
sist in  our  refusal,  we  give  Uie  RLtsbiaii&  .s 
potent  advanti\ge  and  a  roomy  margui  ui 
which  to  maneuver;  they  may  use  their 
heads  about  the  national  future  and  we  may 
not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  sidelight  on  our  semantic  analysis, 
it  Is  not  without  Interest  to  compare  the 
ideologists  of  the  19e  "b  with  t.^ose  of  the 
1930's.  Criticism  of  Mr  Rooeevelt's  progr.-un 
was  largely  muted  during  the  early  years, 
due  to  the  severity  of  tho  crisis  But  by 
1935  one  could  take  a  breath  and  find  fault 
with  what  was  going  on  or  what  seemed  to 
b«  going  on.  One  could  call  it  names: 
"socialism."  "communism,"  "friscism  •  "the 
tame  old   capitalism  " 

A  generation  after  the  evert  we  -ire  In 
a  position  to  evaluate  the  ec<':iorr..cs  cf  the 
New  Deal  and  appraise  its  aftermath.  We 
now  know  that  it  was  no  revolution,  no  call 
to  the  barrlcaules.  It  engineered  no  fxinda- 
mental  changes  In  productioii  or  distribu- 
tion, established  no  dictatorship.  It  was  a 
series  of  bold  exp€rlmentt»  designed  to  halt 
what  seemed  like  a  bottom ie*s  depression. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile  the  laws  and  directives  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  pr  >oeec;ed — or 
fioundered.  if  you  will — between  i^iese  rigid 
Ideologic^al  walls,  never  dcparttng  I.-u  Jrom 
the  middle  course  of  a  mixed  economy. 
Many  of  the  ideologists  of  1935  have  since 
changed  their  minds,  some  very  drastically. 
It  Is  not  Impossible  that  n^any  now  sound- 
ing off  In  1961  will  a'-.'-o  reconsider  their 
labels. 

IN    CONCLr&lON 

Reasonable  observers  are  obvuusly  m 
trouble.  The  evidence  8ho»s  an  alarming 
gap  between  economic  realities  aixi  tlie 
words  normally  used  to  describe  them 

Applying  a  little  semantics  helps  to  put 
the  record  straight.  It  is  a  good  idea,  for 
Instance,  to  Identify  slur  -Rdrds  and  purr 
words.  dis(x>unt  them  m  others  avoid  tiiem 
oncjse'.f.  I  seldom  use  "caplt.i.isrrj  '  or  "so- 
cialism" to  descrribe  tiie  current  scene:  I  use 
"opeu"  societies  and  "cioeed"  so>:-ieties.  where 
emotional  content  is  at  a  nuntmuct.  In 
the  former,  investment,  cwi:criJiip  of  pr  p- 
erty,  consumer  cJiolces,  assembly  speech,  the 
ballot,  rellglotis  worship,  are  re!.Ttne:y  free 
In  the  latter  they  are  relatively  cot.trrnefi 
Closed  societies  thereby  gain  the  advantage 
of  more  rapid  action  and  has  waete  wl.tn 
Investment  and  prexiuctlon  must  be  al.irted  - 
say  Ir-'in  gu:is  to  butter  in  a  disru-n. anient 
program.  Cmsed  societies  ciui  keep  Uieir 
outlays  for  health,  education,  and  ot.i.tr 
community  services  In  balance  with  their 
gross  national  product. 

A  fully  developed  o;>eTi  society,  however, 
whose  leaders  understand  Its  structure,  can 
give  members  plenty  of  consvimcr  poods, 
while  maintaining  public  services  and  ade- 
quate m  iitary  deterrents.  So  far,  hcwever. 
our  terminology  has  made  it  extremeiy  dif- 
ficult for  reasonable  men  to  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about  and  proceed 
to  reasonable  action. 

Finally,  to  quote  Lincoln:  "When  men 
wrangle  by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty 
that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while  using 
the  same  word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if 
they  would  keep  silence. 


SENATOR   PROM  VERMONT 

Mrs,  NEUBERXjER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  ihc  pleasure  of  reviewing 
a  book  by  a  former  colltiatrae  of  curs. 
The  book,  entitled  "Sena^xir  From  Ver- 
mont," was  written  by  former  Senator 
Ralph  Flanders  of  Vermont. 
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I  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  I  know  will  wish 
to  read  the  book  in  its  entirety,  to  a 
section  of  it  on  page  264,  where  the 
former  Senator  from  Vermont  discusses 
eloquently  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"conservative"  and  'liberal"  as  applied 
to  Senators. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  reading  this  sec- 
tion of  the  book  because  it  deals  with  the 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  and  while 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  him. 
He  writes : 

The  well-being  of  the  American  people  and 
the  very  saiety  of  the  Nation  depend  on  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  atti- 
tude which  has  long  gone  by  the  name 
"liberal."  How  can  we  preserve  and  extend 
that  attitude?  Shall  we  And  a  new  name, 
or  flght  the  battle  out  under   the  old  one? 


SPECULATION  ON  THE  STOCK 

MARKET 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple in  positions  of  responsibility  have  be- 
come alarmed  over  recent,  excessive 
speculation  on  the  stock  exchanges,  as 
well  as  in  over-the-counter  trading. 
Brokers  have  been  suspended,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  is  in- 
vestigating the  operations  of  one  of  the 
major  exchanges,  and  many,  including 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Elxchange,  have  warned  about  the  con- 
sequences  of   this    recent    development. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  suspected 
rigging,  including  manipulations  involv- 
ing foreign  stock  exchanges,  and  put- 
and-take  operations  backed  up  by  op- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another. 

One  of  the  ways  to  control  gambling 
and  speculation  on  the  exchanges  is  to 
raise  the  margin  requirement.  This  is 
one  of  the  economic  regulators  which 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  administer. 

Last  simimer  when  stock  market  credit 
fell  to  about  $4  billion,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  lowered  the  margin  to  70 
percent     It  had  been  at  90  percent. 

Now  stock  market  credit  has  risen  to 
more  than  -So  billion.  This  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  this  hi^h  since  before 
World  War  IT.  It  sfems  to  me  that  it 
is  well  past  time  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  raise  the  margin  requirement, 
not  to  90  percent,  but  to  100  percent. 

Excessive  speculation — gambling,  if 
you  will — on  our  stock  market  benefits 
no  one,  with  the  po.ssible  exception  of  a 
few  sharpies  and  insiders  who  are  will- 
ing to  ignore  the  welfare  of  their  stock- 
holders and  the  public  generally. 


THE  BODY  AND  SOLT.  OF  BUTTE— 
ARTICLE  BY  SISTER  MARY 
BRIDGET.  S  C  L. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President. 
Butte,  Mont  ,  is  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful cities  in  the  West.  Butte  and  Silver 
Bow  County  cut  a  large  slice  of  my 
State's  history,  which  has  been  filUed 
with  more  than  its  share  of  happiness 
and  tragedy  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
Butte  and  the  wonderful  people  who  live 
there. 


In  recent  years  the  city  has  been  beset 
with  economic  difBculties  of  great  pro- 
portions because  of  depressed  mining 
conditions  and  mechanization  in  the  in- 
dustry. Butte  is  now  beginning  to  pull 
itself  up  by  the  bootstraps,  and  one 
of  the  finest  interpretations  of  Butte. 
Its  people  and  history,  is  contained  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Catholic  Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  The  Body  and 
Soul  of  Butte,"  written  by  Sister  Mary 
Bridget.  S.C.L.,  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Body  and  Soul  of  Butte 
(By  Sister  Mary  Bridget,  S.Ci.) 

My  city,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  a  deeply  scarred 
face.  She  Is  grimy  with  the  refuse  of  a  long- 
dead  smelter.  But  those  who  know  her  re- 
alize that  beneath  that  rugged  surface  she 
has  great  resources  of  kindness  and  courage 
as  well  as  minerals.  She  cherishes  the  age- 
less values  for  which  one  always  has  to  dig 
deep. 

The  clash  of  the  giant  wills  of  the  early 
copper  kings — William  Clark,  Marcus  Daly, 
and  P.  Augustus  Helnze — can  still  be  felt  In 
the  mining-camp  atmosphere  of  Butte.  And 
the  mines  they  fought  over  still  produce  the 
copper  which  gives  her  the  right  to  be  called 
the  richest  hill  on  earth. 

A  stranger  coming  Into  Butte  at  night, 
dazzled  by  the  twinkling  lights,  expects  to 
find  a  wide,  airy  city  with  trees,  flowers,  and 
fountains.  Then  he  wakes  up  In  the  morn- 
ing to  the  ugliest  face  he  has  ever  gazed 
upon.  There  astride  buttes  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies,  is  a  a  sprawling  com- 
munity quite  unconcerned  about  her  lack  of 
beauty.  The  Mountain  Con  peers  out  over 
the  valley.  To  those  who  venture  close  to 
her,  the  roar  of  her  cage,  carrying  Its  load  of 
miners  from  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Is  deaf- 
ening. 

Over  on  the  eastern  approach  to  the  city 
the  Leonard  mine  opens  right  onto  the  main 
street  of  Meaderville,  and  ore  cars  slide  past 
on  their  shimmering  rails. 

Seeping  out  of  the  mines,  channeled  by 
sluice  boxes,  the  copper  water  flows  Into 
paddies  reflecting  shades  of  green,  turquoise, 
and  blue.  The  kids  of  Butte  have  always 
loved  to  wade  In  these  copper  ditches,  and 
many  an  evening  their  feet  and  hands  are 
minus  the  upper  layer  of  .skin. 

To  know  thp  people  of  Butte  Is  to  know 
what  courage  .nd  humor  are.  Fifty  years 
ago  or  more  the  IrUh  were  told  not  to  stop 
In  the  United  States  but  to  go  on  to  Butte, 
Mont.  And  on  they  went  In  great  hordes. 
Overnight  Dublin  Gulch  and  Corktown 
sprang  up  with  almost  as  many  Irish  In- 
habitants as  In  the  cities  they  were  named 
for. 

St.  Patricks  Day  became  a  holiday  in 
Butte,  and  Tom  Kelly  never  failed  to  see 
that  the  brewery  turned  out  keg  after  keg 
of  green  beer,  usually  served  "on  the  house." 
Citizens  cheered  the  news  of  the  Irl.sh  rebel- 
lion and  mourned  the  death  of  Terrence 
MacSwlney,   the  Lord   Mayor  of   Cork. 

If  you  wanted  to  get  your  hair  cut,  you 
hiked  up  to  Mickey  the  Bird's  and  Mamie 
the  Barber's,  where  you  not  only  received 
your  money's  worth  of  service  but  were  en- 
chanted by  the  songs  of  Hugh  O'Nell,  the 
Bard  of  Armagh,  and  thrilled  to  hear  Mickey 
recite  all  stanzas  of  "My  Dark  Rosaleen." 

Butte  had  characters  who  spiced  the  town 
with  an  unforgettable  flavor.  One  of  them 
was  Shoestring  Annie,  who  stood  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Park  and  Main  selling  her  wares, 
unaware  that  she  had  become  a  landmark. 


Then  there  was  Straight-Back  Dan.  who 
would  l>egln  his  favorite  recital  with  the 
words,  "I  was  down  at  the  Union,  at  the 
Union,"  and  tell  In  extraordinary  detail  how 
he  escaped  when  the  Miner's  Union  was 
blown  sky  high. 

Barry  O'Leary,  mayor  of  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  still  carried  out  In  great  tradition  the 
Fourth -of -July  street  dances,  following  the 
fanciest  parade  you'd  ever  see.  Sparrow 
Murphy  was  (and  probably  still  Is)  the  most 
beloved  of  all  shift  bosses.  None  of  his 
"boys"  was  permitted  to  enter  the  mine 
without  his  partner,  and  many  a  man  saw 
daylight  once  again  because  of  "the  Bird." 

The  Irish  are  by  no  means  the  only  In- 
habitants of  this  city.  The  Cousin  Jacks 
and  the  Cousin  Jennies  from  Wales  and 
Cornwall  contributed  to  making  Butte 
unique.  They  brought  wllh  them  the  art 
of  making  dainty  pasties  and  saffron  buns. 

They  went  down  into  the  mines  side  by 
side  with  the  Irish,  and  proved  that  they, 
too.  were  stouthearted  men  when  It  came 
to  fusing  the  dynamite  or  pulling  a  partner 
out  of  an  alr-deflclency  pocket.  They  could 
expand  their  vocal  cords  Just  as  loudly  on 
"The  Crulskeen  Brawn"  as  they  could  on 
"God  Save  the  King." 

Meaderville  was  the  center  of  gravity  for 
those  migrating  from  sunny  Italy.  They 
brought  their  uncanny  knowledge  of  grapes 
and  wine,  of  spaghetti  and  meat  balls,  and 
the  strange,  delicious  ravioli  Ted  Trapa- 
rlshs  Rocky  Mountain  Restaurant  became 
the  No.  1  spot  for  connoisseurs,  and  Charlie 
EIrb's  Savoy  could  serve  a  chicken  dinner 
that  even  the  chickens  would  have  to  admire. 

Along  with  their  knowledge  of  good  things 
to  eat,  those  sons  of  Italy  brought  the  love 
of  music,  and  this,  too,  became  part  of  the 
growing  culture  In  Butte. 

Over  on  East  Park,  past  Wyoming  Street, 
the  Scandinavians  settled,  and  the  Greeks 
added  a  Turkish  bath  to  the  growing  town 

At  times,  the  price  of  being  the  richest 
hill  has  been  almost  too  high.  You  don't 
have  to  reread  old  headlines  In  the  Butte 
Dally  Post  or  the  Montana  Standard  (Seven 
Men  Die  In  Cave-In)  to  know  the  tensions 
of  a  miner's  life.  You  know  It  by  reading 
the  faces  of  the  miners  as  they  come  up  to 
surface.  You  see  It  In  the  determination 
of  these  men  to  see  that  their  sons  receive 
an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  white-collared  world. 

Yet  those  very  men  will  never  renege  on 
their  chosen  occupation.  It  takes  stamina 
to  go  back,  day  after  day.  Into  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  knowing  with  certainty  that  the 
mine  will  eventually  take  Its  toll.  But  these 
men  are  the  seed  of  the  early  giants  who 
Inhabited  Butte. 

On  a  hot  July  day  In  1864,  two  bearded 
miners,  George  Humphrey  and  William  Al- 
llason.  staked  a  gold  claim  at  the  foot  of  a 
sprawling  butte  In  southwestern  Montana 
Territory.  This  was  destined  to  become  the 
site  of  the  bloodiest,  most  expansive,  and 
most  expensive  battle  of  wits  and  muscles 
ever  witnessed  In  the  Northwest,  the  war 
of   the  cropper  kings. 

After  a  gold  riish  of  3  years  the  claims 
folded  up.  and  Butte  Township  became  Just 
another  ghost  town.  For  the  consolation  of 
50  miners  who  remained  In  the  town,  two 
bars  stayed  op>en.  All  other  supplies  had 
to  be  hauled  In.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
William  Andrew  Clark,  one-time  miner,  mall 
runner,  teacher,  banker,  and  financier  (and 
future  US.  Senator)  arrived  from  Deer 
Lodge  to  look  the  hill  over  with  hope  of 
claiming  either  sliver  or  gold.  Within  a 
year  he  purchased  the  Calusa.  the  Original, 
the  Oambetta.  and  the  Mountain  Chief 
mines.  One  king  was  here  to  stay — one  stick 
of    TNT. 

Around  1875  a  fellow  named  William  Far- 
Un  struck  a  rich  vein  of  silver.  The  f>opula- 
tlon.  like  his  blood  pressure,  rose:   to  5,000. 
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When  Farlln  began  paying  his  freighting 
bills  with  sliver  bars,  the  Walker  brothers, 
bankers  from  Salt  Lake  City,  sent  a  young 
Irish  foreman,  Marcus  Daly,  to  look  over  the 
situation. 

Daly  not  only  looked  over  but  took  over 
the  hill  First  he  purchased  the  Lexington 
and  Alice  mines;  then  he  managed  to  talk 
Mike  Hlckey  Into  selling  his  claim  to  the 
Anaconda  mine.  It  was  this  mine  that  be- 
came synonynfious  with  Daly  and  copper — 
another  stick  of  TNT. 

For  the  next  13  years  the  two  giants  were 
locked  In  constant  struggle  for  control  of  the 
hill.  Pickaxes,  dynamite,  5,000  miners  at 
their  beck  and  call,  two  powerful  newspapers 
with  some  of  the  best  Journalistic  talent  ever 
gathered  In  the  West  were  the  weapons  these 
men  used  They  hit  both  abo^e  and  below 
the  belt. 

While  the  slugging  was  reaching  a  peak  of 
Intensity,  there  arrived  In  town,  in  1889.  a 
22-year-old  mining  engineer  who  eventually 
hit  harder  than  the  other  two  combined. 
Surveyor,  reporter,  and  buccaneer.  P.  Au- 
gustus Helnze  had  the  height,  width,  and 
depth  to  match  any  king  who  ever  reigned. 
He  was  the  third  stick  of  dynamite.  When 
you  fuse  a  Clark,  with  his  personal  Interests 
at  stake;  a  Daly,  with  the  development  of 
western  Montana  uppermost  In  his  mind; 
and  a  Helnze,  who  had  never  known  what  It 
was  to  be  defeated,  you  have  an  Incompa- 
rable EXjnnybrook.  The  mines  became  no 
man's  land.     The  war  raged  for  10  years. 

Finally,  In  1899.  Daly,  broken  In  health, 
sold  his  holdings  to  the  Amalgamated  Min- 
ing Co.  with  the  provision  that  he  would  be 
president  of  the  new  company.  When  he 
died  a  year  later,  the  Anaconda  Mining  Co. 
(the  new  name)  took  over  In  full. 

Clark,  whose  election  to  the  Senate  was 
opposed  by  Daly,  was  reelected  In  1900.  but 
the  price  Included  settling  with  the  AMC. 
When  he  died  In  1926.  his  heirs  sold  the 
Clark  Interests  In  full  to  the  company.  That 
left  the  last  king,  Helnze,  to  do  battle  with 
the  giant  Anaconda.  In  1913  the  company 
bought  out  his  properties  and  holdings  for 
$10.5  million,  and  the  war  ended.  The  great- 
est giant  of  all.  Anaconda,  had  succeeded  In 
mesmerizing  and  swallowing  up  the  copper 
kings  of  Montana. 

Christ  came  to  "the  land  of  the  Shining 
Mountains  "  In  the  person  of  the  great  Black- 
robe  Father  Peter  de  Smet  and  other  strong- 
hearted  Jesuits  who  labored  among  the  Indi- 
ans and  whites  of  the  new  territory.  The 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Leavenworth,  Bishop  John 
B.  Mlege,  S.J.,  blessed  the  undertaking  of 
those  pioneer  mlssloners.  Father  Laurence 
Pallldlno,  S.J.,  left  a  monumental  work  In 
his  "Indians  and  Whites  of  the  Northwest" 
as  a  testimony  to  the  vanishing  tribes  and 
the  new  frontier. 

On  April  8,  1883,  Bishop  John  B  Brondel, 
of  Vancouver  Island,  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  Montana  Territory.  On  the 
following  March  7  a  new  bishopric  was  erect- 
ed In  Helena,  with  Bishop  Brondel  as  first 
bishop  of  Montana. 

Three  months  later  the  first  synod  was  at- 
tended by  the  largest  number  of  clergy  as- 
sembled up  to  that  time  In  Montana:  nine 
Jesuits  and  four  secular  priests.  Among 
those  were  Father  Remlgius  de  Ryckere,  dean 
of  the  Montana  clergy.  This  pioneer  priest, 
a  mlssloner  at  Deer  Lodge,  attended  to  the 
mining  camps  In  the  surrounding  districts. 
In  1876.  heeding  the  need  of  the  copper 
camp,  he  purchased  a  small  frame  building 
to  serve  as  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Father  J  J. 
Dols  was  appointed  to  St.  Patrick's  In  1884. 

Other  churches  followed:  St.  Mary's  In 
Dublin  Gulch;  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole,  rising 
up  from  the  hilltop  of  Walkervllle  with 
Father  Baten  keeping  his  eye  on  his  tribe. 
The  younger  parishes  of  St.  Joseph's,  St. 
John's,  and  St.  Ann's  added  to  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints      The  saintly  Father  J.  J.  Callag- 


han  started  Sacred  Heart  Parish  for  the  neg- 
lected and  forsaken.  He  died  worn  out  from 
his  labors  at  38.  Every  hack  and  carriage  In 
the  city  was  pressed  Into  service;  his  was  the 
largest  funeral  ever  accorded  to  any  man  in 
Butte.  He  was  burled  In  St.  Patrick's  ceme- 
tery, at  the  foot  of  Montana  Street. 

You  won't  be  In  Butte  long  before  you  are 
Informed  that  the  town  has  a  population  of 
33.250.  but  that  population  fluctuates  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Rrlce  of  copper. 
There  are  500  miles  of  streets  on  the  surface 
of  the  city,  while  2,000  miles  of  corridors  and 
tunnels  run  parallel  underneath  It.  The  city 
has  20  public  schools,  nine  parochial 
schools,  three  high  schools,  and  the  Montana 
State,  School  of  Mines.  Three  teaching  or- 
ders, the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leavenworth, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  from  Dubuque,  and  '  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  Ireland  staff  the  parochial 
schools. 

Twelve  thousand  men  have  been  em- 
ployed at  a  single  time  on  the  hill,  with  a 
payroll  of  $1.5  million  a  month.  Butte  pro- 
duces 8  percent  of  the  copper  mined  In  the 
United  States,  13  percent  of  the  zinc,  and  4 
percent  of  the  lead.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Marcus  Daly  by  Salnt-Gaudens  stands  on  the 
School  of  Mines  campus  In  recognition  of  the 
advancement  of  metallurgy  In  the  field  of 
mining. 

You  may  come  into  Butte  as  a  stranger, 
but  you  don't  remain  a  stranger  long.  You 
join  In  her  songs  and  listen  to  her  stories. 
Her  chamber  of  commerce  Isn't  concerned 
because  It  can't  brag  of  a  central  park,  tow- 
ering skyscrapers,  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries. These  things  are  good,  Butte  agrees, 
but  what  she  offers  to  every  newcomer  Is  the 
heartfelt  hospitality  r{  a  ?*Tlwart  people. 


U.S.S.    "ARIZONA'— A   NATIONAL 
SHRINE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sac- 
rifices of  patriots — in  peace  and  war — 
live  long  after  them.  By  such  actions, 
history  is  created  and  an  indelible  im- 
print is  made  on  the  generations  of  the 
future. 

During  World  War  II,  for  example, 
there  were  innumerable  acts  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  dedication  to  duty,  and  sacri- 
fice that  excel  our  poor  power  to  pay 
homage. 

In  the  hearts  of  our  people,  however, 
gratitude  is  great  for  the  sacrifices  that 
enabled  us  to  defeat  a  totalitarian  en- 
emy and  to  perpetuate  our  way  of  life. 

As  one  memoriam,  an  effort  is  under- 
way to  build  a  permanent  shrine  over 
the  hull  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona,  sunk  on 
December  7,  1941,  in  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Com- 
mittee have  raised  $250,000  toward  the 
$500,000  needed  for  the  shrine.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  appro- 
priated an  additional  $50,000.  This 
leaves  $200,000  still  needed. 

Recently,  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin adopted  a  joint  resolution  urging  the 
appropriation  of  the  remaining  $200,000 
for  completion  of  the  memorial. 

In  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
men  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona — of  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  already  made  for  this 
shrine — and  the  deep  concern  of  the 
State  legislature  and  of  patriots  every- 
where for  its  completion,  I  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  49 
Joint  re-solutloft  memorializing  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  so  that 
the  memorial  over  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  may 
be  completed  as  a  national  shrine  for  the 
men  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7.  1941 

Whereas  the  project  to  build  a  permanent 
memorial  over  the  hull  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona. 
sunk  In  the  December  7.  1941,  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  still  containing  the  bodies 
of  1,102  servicemen  entombed  within  It,  is 
slowing  because  of  lack  of  funds  although 
the  project  is  nearlng  completion;   and 

Whereas  the  Navy  Club  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  plan  to  enshrine  the  Arizona  and  Its 
gallant  dead  as  a  memorial  to  all  who  died 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  "day  of  Infamy  "  In 
1941,  has  been  responsible  together  wnth  the 
P  vclfic  War  Memorial  Commission  for  rais- 
ing $250,000  privately  toward  the  $500,000 
needed;   and 

Whereas  the  Hawaii  Legislature  has  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $50,000  toward  the 
memorial  leaving  an  additional  $200,000  still 
needed;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  memorial 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  a  shrine  to  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
and'as  a  symbol  for  future  eternal  vigilance: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  Congress  Is  memorialized 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  $200,000  In  addi- 
tional funds  so  that  the  memorial  over  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  may  be  completed  at  an  early 
date  ,as  a  national  shrine  for  the  men  killed 
at  Pearl   Harbor  on  December  7.   1941,  and 
that    suitable   copies    of    this   resolution    be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary   of  state  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  this  State. 
W.  P.  Knowles, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Laurence  R.  Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
David  J.  Blanchaed 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Robert  G    Mabotz, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assemblf/. 


NEEDED:  A  GREATER  SENSE  OF  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY BY  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES  AND  'FREEDOM 
RIDERS"   IN    RIOTS    IN    .ALABAMA 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  human 
being.  I,  along  with  my  fellow  Ameri- 
caiis  deplore,  and  am  saddened  by,  the 
race  riots  in  Alabama. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  in  perpetua- 
tion of  a  climate  in  which  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  citizens — regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin — can 
be  fully  exercised  and  protected 

We  recognize,  of  course,  tliat  racial 
interrelationships  have  a  long,  turbulent 
history. 

In  our  efforts  to  resolve  the  inherent 
problems,  there  is  always  the  need  for 
the  exercise,  by  all  sides,  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  good  judgment. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  a  need  to  pre- 
serve the  legal  rights  of  all  citizens. 
This  includes  the  right  to  travel:  to  be 
protected  from  mob  violence,  and  the  full 
exercise  of  other  legitimate  privileges. 
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To  assure  a  climate  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished,  our  law  enforcemient 
agencies — local.  State  and  Federal — have 
a  basic  responsibility.  If  violations  oc- 
cur, then  what-ever  force  is  necessary 
should  be  deployed  to  guard  aijainst 
such  violations. 

However,  our  citizens — -individually, 
and  by  association — also  have  a  great 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  in  such  circumstances. 

Today,  our  free  system  is  engaged — 
miutarily.  sociologically,  economically, 
politically,  ideologically — in  a  life-and- 
death  sti"ugyle  with  totalitarian  com- 
munism. 

Previously,  the  riots  in  Little  Rock 
gave  our  Nation  a  "black  eye" — a  blow 
to  our  national  prestige. 

Undoubtedly  the  tragic  events  in  Ala- 
bama also  will  be  "ballooned"  globally, 
to  distort  the  image  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  larger  world — as  well  as  the 
legal,  social,  interracial — view,  then, 
there  is  a  need  to  ask:  Are  the  law  en- 
forcement a^'encies,  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  "Freedom  Riders"  exercising  the 
.kind  of  jud:jment  that  will,  first,  further, 
not  retard,  thfir  separate  causes:  and 
second,  refloct  favorably,  not  unfavor- 
ably, upon  the  Nation  of  which  they — 
regardless  of  this  specific  cause — are, 
and  should  be,  responsible  citjeens. 

There  is.  then,  a  national  call  to  rise 
above  the  prejudices,  hates,  blind  ac- 
tion— whatever  motivations  are  the  un- 
derlying factors  in  these  tragic  events — 
and  to  remember  that  we  serve  ourselves 
best  li  we.  first,  best  sei've  our  country. 


NOTICE  OF  HEAFilNGS  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  URB.\N  AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  the 
legislation  which  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing.  These  bills  in- 
clude S.  289.  S.  375.  S.  609  and  S.  1633. 
The  latter  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  as  a  part  of  the 
administration's  program.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  held  before  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in 
room  3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  Wednesday  and  Th'orsday,  June  21 
and  22. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  expressed 
interest  in  this  propKJsed  legislation,  and 
I  am  making  this  announcement  well 
in  advance  of  the  hearing  dates  so  that 
those  Senators  wishing  to  appear  before 
otir  subcommittee  can  arrange  to  do  so. 

Also,  there  are  many  private  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  testify  on  this  bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  anyone  wi-shing 
to  appear  as  a  witness  or  who  wishes  to 
file  a  stateme:it  en  the  bill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, should  communicate  with  the  Gov- 
eiTunent  Operations  Committee,  room 
3304.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Tele- 
phone CA  4-3121,  or  Government  code 
180,  extension  4753  at  the  Capitol.  We 
wish  to  give  the  opportunity  to  testify 


to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ic  Uu:  e 
further  morrung  business? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  * 


tion    the    name    of    the    Senator    from 
Iowa  be  added. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNERAL  OF  SENATOR  GEORGE  W. 
MALONE,  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  know,  today  we  are  sad  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Malone  of  Nevada. 
Many  in  the  Senate  wish  to  pay  their 
tributes  to  his  memory  by  attending  his 
funeral  at  1  o'clock.  Therefore,  I  shall 
request  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1  o'clock.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  proceed  at  1  o'clock  with 
debate  on  the  Bash  amendment,  and 
also  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for 
Senators  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Senator  Malone,  of  Nevada,  and 
thereafter  to  return  to  the  Senate  in  time 
to  vote  on  the  Bush  amendment,  I  shall 
either  move  or  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  althouch  I  may  not 
object,  let  me  say  that  Senators  have 
come  to  the  Chamber  to  transact  morn- 
ing business.  Therefore,  wi?l  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  modify  his  request,  so 
as  to  make  it  po.ssible  for  Senators  to 
transact  morning  business  and  for  the 
reassembly,  following  the  recess,  to  occur 
1  hoiu-  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  request  accordingly,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  1-hour  recess  will 
begin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modified  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  now  in  order. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  32  other 
Senators,  I  submitted  a  resolution  <S. 
Res.  134)  to  amend  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  since 
requested  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  resolu- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
recess  for  1  hour. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.»  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  ^Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair). 


THE  ATTEMPIhJJ  INVASION  OP 
CUBA 

During  consideration  of  H  Jl.  1021.  Mr. 
Morse  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
other  day  the  distinguished  Senator 
fror.  Oregon  held  some  hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs.  He  invited  other  Senators  to  be 
present.  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  who 
was  present  part  of  tlie  time.  I  should 
like,  witii  the  Senator's  indulgence,  to 
take  a  moment  or  two  to  clarify  some 
interpretation  placed  on  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  me  following  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  may  ui  e  have  the  undcr- 
standmg  that  Uiis  interruption  will  ap- 
pear cither  previous  to  or  following  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  education  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  other 
day,  during  the  hearings  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with 
respect  to  the  Cuban  matter,  one  of  the 
Senators  leaving  the  room  made  a  state- 
ment which  implied  some  criticism  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Later  on,  at 
the  conclu.sion  of  that  hearing,  I  left 
the  room  and  was  a.sked  by  some  re- 
porters by  the  door  what  I  thought.  I 
said.  "Well.  I  thought  there  were  certain 
asp>ects  of  it  that  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,"  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Another  re- 
porter made  some  further  interrogatory. 
He  said,  "Well,  how  do  you  personally 
feel  about  it?"  I  said,  "I  was  flabber- 
gasted," and  started  to  say  why  I  was 
flabbergasted. 

Just  then  General  Lemnitzer  came  out 
of  the  door,  and  the  rep>orter  turned  to 
find  out  what  General  Lemnitzer  had 
to  say  in  comment  on  an  earlier  state- 
ment by  another  Senator  that  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  shakeup. 

Subsequently,  or  as  soon  as  I  could. 
I  turned  to  see  if  there  was  any  reporter 
interested  in  having  me  fini.sh  the  sen- 
tence.   They    were   interested    in   what 


General  Lemnitzer  was  saying.  Later, 
reporters  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
CBS  asked  me,  and  I  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  them.  Apparently  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sentence  never  reached 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  or  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  The  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  in  its  editorial  of  today 
says : 

All  the  public  knows  Is  that  one  Senator. 
having  heard  the  testimony,  thinks  a  shake- 
up  Is  essential.  Another  Senator — Case  of 
South  Dakota — says  he  was  "flabbergasK'd" 
by  what  he  heard. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  an  editorial  reads: 

It  Is  true  that  Senator  Gore,  except  pos- 
sibly for  some  Implied  support  from  Senator 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  stands  alone.  Senator 
Morse,  chairman  of  the  Investigating  sub- 
committee, has  expressed  his  confidence  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

What  I  started  to  say,  and  what  I  did 
say  to  those  who  listened  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sentence,  was  that  I  was 
flabbergasted  that  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  could  be  laid 
on  the  line  by  persons  who  are  not  in 
the  Military  Establishment  or  under 
their  control — which  puts  a  different 
meaning  on  it.  I  started  to  say  I  thought 
there  were  aspects  of  the  matter  that 
ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  was  a  member  of  that 
committee.  We  had  in  the  hearings 
testimony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  some  of  their  associates.  It  was 
only  natural  that  I  should  say  certain 
aspects  of  the  matter  should  be  renewed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  was  flabbergasted — I  am  still  flab- 
bergasted— that  the  militarj'  reputation 
of  the  United  States  could  be  laid  on  the 
line  by  persons  who  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Military  Establishment  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  coming  to  the  hearing  of  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day.  The  questions  he 
asked  and  the  contributions  he  made  by 
way  of  his  suggestions  and  statements 
were  very  helpful  to  the  record  we  are 
making.  I  did  not  hear  what  transpired 
outside  the  committee  room,  but  I  am 
sure  no  confidence  is  violated  when  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  did 
say  in  the  committee  room,  practically 
verbatim,  just  what  he  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In^  fairness  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  the  public  rec- 
ord should  show  that.  Beyond  that,  I 
do  not  intend  to  involve  myself  in  any 
controversy  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  be  involved  in  with 
anybody  else:  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
what  he  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  said,  in  meaning,  in  the  commit- 
tee itself. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, has  said,  I  should  also  like  to 
say.  if  I  may.  and  I  hop)o  I  am  not  violat- 
ing any  confidence  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  a  question  was  asked,  and  I  think 
some  emphasis  was  placed  on  it  by  the 


distinguished  Sen.ator  from  Oregon 
which  would  have  shed  some  light  on 
the  whole  situation,  and  which  would 
have  been  helpful  to  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  hearing  was  concluded.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  recalls 
the  question  which  he  a^ked.  or  the  mat- 
ter to  which  he  directed  attention,  and 
said  that  was  a  very  significant  com- 
ment; that  if  that  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  present, 
there  would  perhaps  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  about  some  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Mr.  Morse,  as  the  senator  knows. 
I  propose  to  make  the  recommendation 
to  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
if  the  subcommittee  approves,  that  the 
full  Foreign  Relations  Committee  give 
approval  to  the  subcommittee  to  advise 
the  President  that  we  think  the  contents 
of  the  transcript  should  be  made  known 
to  the  President,  and  particularly  the 
piece  of  information  that  the  Senator  al- 
ludes to.  which  bore  up>on  the  question  I 
asked. 

TTie  press  representatives  asked  me 
afterward,  "Do  you  mean  to  imply. 
Senator,  that  the  President  does  not 
know  all  these  things?  "  My  reply  was, 
"I  simply  want  to  make  sure  he  knows. 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  him  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  absolutely  certain 
he  knows  the  condition  of  the  transcript 
and  also,  if  it  meets  with  his  pleasure, 
that  he  have  whatever  benefit,  if  any, 
would  come  from  a  brief  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
respect  to  some  of  our  observations  and 
interpretations  as  to  the  significance  of 
what  the  transcript  indicates.  " 

He  might  obtain  benefit  from  review- 
ing some  of  the  problems  which  I  think 
confront  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  whole  matter  of 
our  procedures  and  our  policies  in  the 
field  of  Latin  American  affairs. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (S. 
1021)  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  to  modify  his  amendment,  and 
that  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  that  right. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  which  I  make 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was  read. 
as  follows: 

On  page  16,  lines  13  through  17,  amend 
section   111(a)    to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  a  State  which  fulfills  the  con- 


ditions specified  in  section  110(a)  and 
which.  In  good  faith,  ts  proceeding  toward 
full  compliance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  be 
ended  in  public  schools:  Provided.  That  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
State  application  except  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 

On  page  16,  line  22.  after  the  comma  in- 
sert the  following:  "or  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  1  of  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  acting  majority  leader 
wishes  to  request  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr./ MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Witl^out  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  45] 


Anderson 

Krvln 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Monroney 

Beall 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hart 

Muadt 

Boggs 

Harlke 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Hickey 

Pasture 

Bush 

Hill 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Case.  S  Dnk.^ 

Jordan 

Scott 

Chtirch 

Kefauver 

Smathers       ^ 
Smith.  Ma.-,.' 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Curtis 

Long.  Hawnil 

Spar  km  an 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Young.  N  Dak 

Douglas 

McClcllan 

Young.  Ohio 

Dworshak 

McNamara 

Ellcnder 

Metcalf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGee  1 .  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph),  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr  Br.fKLEv ) ,  is  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BRIDGE;s  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  j  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHELl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton  1  and  IMr.  Cooper]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at" Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  w  a.";  acreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr  Aiiori  Mr. 
Bible  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr  Brxi.ER  .  Mr. 
Bykd  of  Virginia,  Mr  Bvrd  of  West  V.j-- 
ginia,   Mr.    Caknon,    Mr.   Capehart.   Mr. 
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Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cotto??,  Mr. 
E.xsTL.A.ND.  Mr  Encl£.  Mr  Pulbricht,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 

PIlCKXNLOOPER,  Mr  HOLLAND,  Mr.  Hruska. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Magnttsom.  Mr  McCarthy,  Mr  Moss, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr  Pell,  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr  Saltonst.^ll,  Mr  Fchoeppel,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symixgton.  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wil- 
LiABSs  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yahborouch 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair>.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  has  not  been  charged  to 
either  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  quorum  call  has  not  been 
char<?ed  to  either  side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  on  my 
time,  so  that  I  may  propound  a  unani- 
mous-con.=ent  reque.•=^.  and  with  the 
understandincT  that  my  interruption  will 
precede  the  Senator's  speech? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate 0.1  S.  10'21,  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin. 
a  political  science  congressional  fellow 
who  is  working  with  my  subcommittee, 
be  permitted  or.  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  assist  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President,  before  ex- 
plaining my  amendment.  I  wi.sh  to  make 
a  few  introductory  remarks.  I  aDot 
myself  '20.  minutes  a*;  the  present  time. 

Today  the  Senate  will  finally  come  to 
crips  with  an  issue  long  debated.  Will 
Congress  pass  a  gigantic  school  a.ssist- 
ance  law  without  requiring  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  withhold  funis  from 
any  State  which  is  proceeding  in  defi- 
ance of  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
be  ended?  Both  party  platforms  are 
dedicated  to  upholding  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  Repeated  state- 
ments by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  endorse  the  principle  behind 
this  amendment.  The  failure  of  the 
amendment  will  surely  set  back  the 
cause  of  desegregation  for  many  years. 
Yet  It  appears  that  some  of  the  staunch 
supporters  of  civil  rights  are  about  to 
foresake  this  ca'ose  in  the  interest  of  a 
highly  discriminatory,  pork  barrel 
school  bill  for  which  a  ca.se  has  not  been 
made.  But  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment IS  clear. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  this  debate 
follows  upon  the  heels  of  one  of  the 
most  shocking  racial  riots  and  disturb- 
ances in  recent  years. 

Emotions  have  been  stirred  deeply  by 
the  violent  attacks  on  the  Freedom 
Riders  in  the  South.  Federal  marshals 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  ordered  out  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama by  its  Governor. 


As  the  author  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
considered  calmly,  on  its  merits,  and 
that  in  the  debate  the  Senate  will  live 
up  to  its  highest  tradition  of  careful 
deliberation  and  dignity.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors in  both  parties  who  have  stanchly 
.«tupport«d  the  cause  of  reasonable  civil 
rights  measures  and  who  support  the 
Supreme  Court's  1954  decision  on  segre- 
gation and  their  party  platforms  on  this 
issue  to  reconsider  their  determination, 
if  indeed  they  have  so  determined,  to 
defeat  this  amendment.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  himian  rights  involved  in  this 
issue.  Let  us  consider  the  human  rights 
involved  in  this  amendment.  But  above 
all,  let  us  not  compel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  a  big  bonus  in  Federal 
funds  for  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  on  schools. 

My  amendment  has  been  read;  but  In 
order  to  explain  it,  I  shall  read  its  es- 
sential provisions  again. 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation of  a  State  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  section  110(a)  and  which. 
In  good  faith.  Is  proceeding  toward  full  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  In  pub- 
lic schools:  Provided.  That  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State 
application  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked  If 
this  is  the  Powell  amendment.  That  is 
a  reference  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  who  for  some  years 
has  submitted  an  amendment  known  as 
the  Powell  amendment,*  which  he  has 
discussed  at  various  times  in  respect  to 
bills  dealing  with  education.  I  say  mine 
is  a  different  type  of  amendment.  I 
would  broadly  differentiate  the  two 
amendments  by  saying  that  the  so-called 
Powell  amendment  was  absolutely  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  any  State  where  a  school  practicing 
segregation  was  involved ;  and  I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  the  gentleman;  I 
would  have  supported  his  amendment  i^ 
it  had  come  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  is  different  in  that  it 
gives  considerable  discretion  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  act.  namely,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or.  under  him.  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  It  gives  the  administrator 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  situation  within 
an  individual  State  and  to  form  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  that  State  Is  mak- 
ing a  decent  effort  to  comply  with  the 
Suprenje  Court  decision  of  1954.  If  he 
finds  that,  in  his  judgivient,  that  is  the 
case,  then  he  may  not  withhold  fimds 
upon  the  apphcation  of  the  State.  That 
is  a  very  different  thing. 

Some  may  say.  perhaps,  that  this  gives 
the  Commissioner  much  discretion.  I  do 
not  object  to  that.  I  realize  that  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  somewhere  along 
the  line,  either  under  my  amendment, 
the  Powell  amendment,  or  any  other 
amendment.  The  Commissioner  must 
decide  whether  he  will  give  the  money  or 
not. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  present  incumbent  of 


the  office  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  quite  competent  to 
investigate  such  a  situation  and  to  make 
a  decision.  I  think  Secretary  Flem- 
ming  was.  also.  So  also  were  Secretary 
Folsom  and  Secretary  Hobby.  I  would 
not  doubt  that  the  President  would  have 
in  this  post  a  Cabinet  officer  who  could 
decide  fairly  and  with  justice  to  all 
whether  a  State  was  proceeding  toward 
full  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  racial  discrimination 
be  ended  in  the  public  schools.  So  I 
think  it  is  well  to  differentiate  between 
my  amendment  and  the  so-called  Pow- 
ell type  amendment.  The  Powell 
a.uciidmcnt  is  mandatory;  it  gives  no 
discretion.  My  amendment  gives  con- 
siderable discretion.  It  imposes  an  ob- 
ligation upon  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  investigate  these  situations 
and  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion  as  to 
whether  the  State  is  proceeding  in  full 
compliance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

The  question  now  arises:  Is  this  an 
appropriate  place  for  such  an  amend- 
ment? If  this  Is  not  an  appropriate 
place  to  discuss  such  an  amendment  to 
a  school  bill.  I  do  not  know,  frankly, 
where  an  appr?ipriate  place  is.  I  have 
been  told  by  Senators  who  oppose  the 
bill  that  this  kind  of  amendment  must 
come  at  some  other  place,  in  some  other 
kind  of  bill.  So  long  as  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  observed 
the  same  Senators  offer  amendments  to 
bills  which  are  much  more  general  than 
this  amendment,  because  this  one  has 
directly  to  do  with  the  question  of  edu- 
cation and  who  may  attend  the  schools. 
So  the  amendment  is  germane  and  ap- 
propriate, if  an  amendment  ever  was 
appropriate. 

The  very  bill  itself  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  is  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
provision.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provision  is  designed  to  require 
any  State.  In  building  any  school  with 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  act, 
to  pay  prevailing  wages  in  the  area 
where  the  building  is  to  be  constructed, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  other  words,  the  wages  paid  must  be 
the  wages  prevailing  in  the  area  in 
which  the  building  is  being  constructed. 
That  is  the  philosophy  and  the  require- 
ment of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  edu- 
cation? I  submit  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education. 

Is  it  not  more  Important  to  obey  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  than  it 
is  to  comply  with  the  pressuies  of  the 
labor  unions,  who  insist  upon  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Davis -Bacon  provision  in 
this  bill?  I  have  supported  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  without  failure,  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
object  to  provisions  of  that  act  being  in- 
cluded. I  know  that  many  Senators  who 
object  to  having  my  amendment  included 
in  the  school  bill  have  supported  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  bill 
after  bill  after  bill  when  that  provision 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  but  was  simply  in- 
cluded so  as  to  protect  the  wage  rates 
in  the  area  where  the  building  was  being 
constructed. 
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S<.)  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provision.  But  I  repeat  Uiat  if 
that  inclusion  is  appropriate,  even 
though  the  provisicHi  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education,  why  should  there  be 
,  objection  to  including  in  this  bill  an 
amendment  which  deals  directly  with 
education  and  has  to  do  with  the  law  of 
the  land  and  with  upholding  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?  So  I  say  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  bill  should  not  be  amended 
by  means  of  such  an  amendment  simply 
does  not  hold  water;  it  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  to  me. 

Elarlier  today  my  able  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  said: 

The  protection  guaranteed  to  all  o\ir 
citizens  will  be  furnished  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be 
carried  out. 

That  statement  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  the  distin- 
gmshed  and  able  Senator  from  Montana 
made  about  the  situation  in  Alabama. 

Concerning  his  statement.  I  ask  this 
question :  Should  we  now  move  in  the 
direction  of  carrying  out  the  findings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion in  our  public  schools;  or  at  this 
point  should  we  provide  a  Federal  bonus 
to  States  for  noncompliance  with  the 
1954  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
an  appropriate  comparison,  because  as 
now  drafted,  the  bill  says,  "If  you  do  not 
comply,  nevertheless,  we  still  will  give  you 
substantial  sums  of  money  with  which 
you  may  build  schools  and  may  carry  on 
your  own  p>olicies  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion on  a  segregated  basis." 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear — 
and  this  is  very  important — that  this 
amendment  does  not  actually  compel  in- 
tegration or  desegregation  in  the  public 
schools  of  any  State.  It  is  not  that  kind 
of  a  measure  The  amendment  simply 
says.  "If  you  wish  to  pursue  that  policy, 
if  local  conditions  seem  to  indicate  to 
you  that  that  should  be  done,  then  you 
may  not  call  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  funds" — inasmuch  as  to  do 
that  would  b«'  in  defiance  of  the  1954 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  What  we  do  say  is  that 
if  they  will  proceed  toward  full  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  racial  discrimination  in  the 
public  schools  be  ended,  then  the  Com- 
mission will  allot  to  them  funds  under 
the  bill,  to  a&iist  them  with  their  edu- 
cational program. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  and  to  all 
Senators  that  this  bill  does  not  compel 
anything.  It  does  not  compel  integra- 
tion; it  does  not  compel  desegregation. 
But  it  gives  the  States  this  opp>ortunity 
to  go  along  ard  to  proceed  toward  full 
compliance  wilh  that  constitutional  re- 
quirement; or  else,  if  they,  in  their  own 
way,  decide  not  to  do  that,  the  bill  will 
simply  deny  them  the  use  of  these  Fed- 
eral funds,  without  which  they  have 
been  getting  along  for  so  long,  and 
without  which  they  have  provided 
schools  in  their  respective  States. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  METC.ALF  I  wi.^^h  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion: Would  not  this  amendment  be  a 
mischievious  one?  The  money  provided 
by  the  bill  will  go  directly  to  the  States. 
Suppose  there  were  a  situation  m  winch 
most  of  the  schools  in  a  Stale  were  com- 
plying with  the  "gradualism  "  called  for 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  there  was  a  defiant  county  or 
there  were  a  couple  of  defiant  schools: 
What  would  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  do  in  such  a 
situation? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  is  an  excel- 
lent question,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer it.  But  my  answer  is  that  in  all 
such  matters  the  Secretary  must  exer- 
cise his  judgment.  If  there  were  a  State 
in  which  a  positive  effort  to  enforce  the 
Supreme, Court's  decision  had  been  made, 
that  fact  would  be  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
and  in  judging  whether  he  should  allot 
funds  to  that  State,  I  believe  he  would 
have  to  use  his  discretion  in  arriving  at 
a  judgment  on  his  part  as  to  whether 
the  State  was  proceeding  in  that  direc- 
tion, even  though  there  were  some  recal- 
citrant sections  of  the  Stat<?.  I  believe 
he  would  have  to  weigh  tho;«  two  parts 
of  the  State,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  then  would  have  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  view  of  the  determined 
effort  made  in  certain  parts  of  the  State, 
he  was  justified  in  proceeding.  I  may 
say  that  his  judgment  in  connection 
with  this  matter  vill  be  final. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  answer  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, one  or  half  a  dozen  recalcitrant  or 
defiant  schools  in  a  State  would  not 
justify  a  withholding  of  the  funds  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  present  law 
and  the  present  situation  and  the  de- 
velopments in  connection  w.th  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  not  be  al- 
lowed, under  this  amendment,  to  deny 
the  allocation  of  the  funds  to  any  State? 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator's  question.  I  reply  by  stat- 
ing that  under  this  amendment,  if  a 
State  is  in  defiance — as  some  of  the 
States  are  at  this  time — and  is  not 
making  any  attempt  to  comply,  the 
Secretary,  in  his  judgment,  would  have 
to  deny  the  allocation  of  funds  to  that 
State;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  would. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation  in  which  100  percent 
of  the  school  districts  of  the  State  are 
in  compliance.  There  are  States  that 
are  not  integrating,  and  there  are  States 
that  have  not  done  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  required,  in  order  to  determine 
that  those  States  were  not  using  the 
"deliberate  speed"  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  would  have  to  be  used. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Commissioner  would 
have  to  use  a  good  many  considerations 
In  determining  whether  in  his  opinion 
progress  was  being  made.  One  of  them 
would  be  what  legislation  had  been 
passed  in  the  State.     That  would  indi- 


cate wiiether  the  State  was  proceeding 
in  the  proper  direction. 

I  do  not  want  to  pm  down  the  Com- 
missioner too  closely.  I  merely  say  that 
I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  this  God- 
given  opportunity  to  make  some  prog- 
ress in  this  field:  and  I  am  willing  to 
place  a  great  deal  of  discreuon  in  the 
present  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  application  ol  the  bill. 
once  it  is  enacted,  m  order  that  we  may 
take  another  step  for^-ard  in  this  most 
important  ci\il  rights  field. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  is  so 
important  in  the  entire  field  of  civU 
rights — and  I  have  been  listening  to  tlie 
debates  here  for  9  years,  and  before  tliat 
I  followed  them  with  deep  interest — is 
that  in  my  opinion  the  most  important 
aspects  of  this  matter  are  education  and 
voting,  which  are  wrapptxl  up  with  each 
other. 

If  we  are  to  get  decent  voters,  if  we 
are  to  get  intelligent  voU'rs  to  run  a  de- 
mocracy— and  we  m'ost  have  intelligent 
voters  to  nm  a  democracy — they  have 
got  to  be  educated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  it  be  the  Sen- 
ator's position  that  discrimination  in 
employment  or  hiring  of  teachers  would 
justify  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  take  it,  then,  that 
discrimination    in    the    employment   of 
teachers  would  justify  the  Commission's 
withholding  funds,  in  the  opinion  of  the' 
Senator? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  sure  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  reaches  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  employment  of  teachers.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  a  State  is  reach- 
ing toward  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  If  it  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers — and  I  would  not 
answer  offhand  with  any  certainty  that 
it  does — then  I  think  the  Commission 
would  have  to  take  it  into  account.  My 
impression  is  the  question  is  not  in- 
volved, but  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  not  resent  the 
question  which  I  am  about  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  hardly  be  able 
to  resent  any  question  from  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  assure  him  that  it  is  asked  in  good 
faith. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  Fri- 
day stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021  in  its  presently  discrimina- 
tory form.  May  I  ask  this  question? 
Suppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  or  a  similar  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted.     Would  the 
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Senator  still  be  opposed  to  the  bill,  or 
would  he  then  vote  for  the  bill  if  so 
amended  ? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  going  to  ask  me  that  question.  The 
Senator  has  asked  me  that  question  be- 
fore in  connection  with  other  bills. 
Sometimes  I  have  answered  'Yes.  and 
sometimes  "No." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  tried  to  ask 
it  gently  and  in  as  good  a  spirit  as  pos- 
sible.   I  still  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  had  read 
all  I  said,  which  possibly  he  did,  he 
would  see  that  I  said  I  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  the  bill  were 
changed  by  the  Bush  amendment,  or 
something  similar  to  it.  Would  the 
Senator  still  be  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  be  opposed  to  the 
bill  for  entirely  different  reasons.  I 
stated  the  reasons  in  detail — not  in  full 
detail,  but  in  some  detail.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill  for  various  reasons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  the  bill  is  going  to  pass.  Being 
pretty  certain  that  the  bill  is  going  to 
pass,  I  would  like  to  see  it  improved  to 
the  extent  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois knows,  in  his  own  heart,  is  a  decent, 
honorable  improvement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  that,  even  though  the  bill 
is  amended  as  he  wishes,  he  will  still 
vote  against  it  ^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  true,  but  not  for 
any  reason  connected  with  the  debate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  The 
reason  for  my  asking  the  question  is  due 
to  the  experiences  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  Rep- 
resentative Powell  offered  a  somewhat 
similar  amendment  in  the  House.  The 
liberal  Democrats — — 

Mr.  BUSH.     Which  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Powell  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  just  tried  to  explain  I  do 
not  think  it  is  somewhat  similar.  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  different. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  It  is  certainly  somewhat  simi- 
lar.      Laughter.] 

The  Powell  amendment  was  ofTered. 
It  was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  Re- 
publicans and  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  liberal  Democrats  of  the  North. 
It  was  passed.  This  then  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  southerner  to  vote  for 

the  bill 

I      Mr.  BUSH.     Why? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Because  of  their  ob- 
jections to  this  feature.  Then  the  con- 
servative Republicans  of  the  North,  who 
had  voted  for  the  Powell  amendment, 
turned  around  and  voted  against  the  bill 
with  the  Powell  amendment,  and  with 
the  southerners  defeated  the  bill. 

Mr  BUSH.  That  was  within  their 
right. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  But  it  was  rather 
sharp  practice. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  resent  that. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  accused 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  of  sharp 


practice.  I  have  simply  said  it  was  sharp 
practice  in  the  House.     [Laughter.] 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me? 

Mr  BUSH.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor, but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  call  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  to  order. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  certainly  would  not 
think  of  calling  any  good  friend  of  ours 
to  order,  but  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  references  will  not  be  made  to  the 
other  body,  or  to  any  other  Member  of 
the  other  body,  which  are  in  any  sense 
derogatory. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  appropriate  suggestion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator".?  objection  to  referring  to  these 
actions  in  the  other  body 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH      I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
heard  of  the  Bricker-Capehart  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  permit  me  to  explain 
it? 

Mr.  BUSH.    No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  will 
not? 

Mr.  BUSH,     No. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH,  Before  I  yield.  I  would 
remind  the  Senator,  on  this  question, 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  in  which  the  Senator  disliked 
being  called  the  distressed  areas  bill. 
He  has  a  much  better  term  for  it,  which 
is  what? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    Area  redevelopment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  area  redevelopment 
bill.  In  that  case  I  had  an  amendment 
which  I  thought  was  very  important  to 
the  bill,  and  he  said  to  me,  "If  I  take 
that  amendment,  will  you  vote  for  the 
bill?"  I  said.  "Yes,  I  will."  He  did  take 
the  amendment,  and  I  did  vote  for  the 
bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  bill  now  before  us, 
I  said  in  my  remarks,  forthrightly.  I  in- 
tended to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  I 
gave  my  detailed  reasons  for  it. 

The  Senator.  I  think,  has  made  his 
point.    I  am  not  embarrassed  by  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Oh.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
like  me  to  tell  him  about  the  Bricker- 
Capehart  amendment? 

Mr   BUSH.    No.  not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  /leld,  on  my  time? 

Mr  BUSH.  If  the  Chair  will  stop  the 
clock  on  my  time.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  should  refer  to  it  as 
the  Bricker-Cain  amendment.  I  think  it 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Bricker  and  Cain  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  .s  not  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  us  call  it  the 
Bricker  amendment,  then.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  now  yield  on  his 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  the  floor,  but  if  the  Senator  wants 
me  to  yield  to  him  on  his  own  time.  I  am 
glad  to  do  so,  with  the  understandmg 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  be  completely 
fair  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  think  he  has  been  courteous  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  taking  time  to 
yield  to  him.  I  do  not  think  the  time 
should  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  want  it  understood  that 
any  time  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  that  it  be  made 
retroactive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  can  be  done  retro- 
actively. I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  With  that  proviso,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  make  a 
statement  about  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
time  cannot  be  kept  on  a  retroactive 
basis. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
retroactive  request  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Very  well.  Now  let  us 
proceed  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1949.  when  the 
housing  bill  was  under  consideration. 
Senator  Bricker  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination and  no  segregation  in  any 
local  public  housing  project  The  bill 
without  such  a  feature  was  being  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  number  of 
southern  Senators,  led  by  Senator  May- 
bank  of  South  Carolina.  We  all  knew 
that  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to 
the  southern  support  would  be  lost.  We 
were  anxious  to  find  out  what  the  at- 
titude of  Senator  Bricker  would  be  if  the 
amendment  were  to  be  agreed  to.  I 
remember  asking  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal whether  he  would  vote  for  the  bill 
if  his  amendment  were  adopted.  He  re- 
plied he  would  not. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  without  re- 
flecting upon  Senator  Bricker  in  the 
slightest,  that  his  amendment  was  a  de- 
vice intended  to  split  the  proponents  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  at  that  point. 

I  have  no  such  intention.  I  stated  in 
my  remarks  last  week  that  that  was  not 
the  intention.  I  offer  the  amendment 
in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
will  pass,  and  I  said  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
honorable  thing  to  do  to  bring  an  amend- 
ment of  this  importance  to  a  bill  which 
is  so  closely  related. 

If  the  amendment,  which  is  a  very 
moderate  one — a  very  moderate  step 
forward  in  connection  with  integration 
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or  desegre^ratlon  in  our  schools— shall 
not  be  added  o  the  bill  l)efore  us  the 
SeiiatAjr  will  rot  he  here  lonp  enouph 
this  year  for  U-.is  type  of  an  amendment 
to  pet  through  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  its  own  menu.  I  am  verv- 
much  of  the  belief  that  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  me  on  that  pwrnt. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SMiator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  suggest,  if  I  may  do 
so.  with  all  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  it 
would  be  intejgting  to  know  whether 
the  distinguisE?0  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  for  the  bill 
if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  DOUGL-VS.     Would  I  vote  for  the 
bill  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to? 
Yes,  of  course  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
Mr.   SCOTT      Then  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  support  the  amendment. 
Mr   DOUGL.\S.     I  may  do  that. 
First   I   shoiJd   like   to   see.   however, 
what  are  the  lictual  parhamentary  tac- 
tics 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President.  I  fear  that 
if  we  are  zomj,  to  get  into  the  question 
of  parli£Lment£.ry  tactics,  I  can  tell  the 
Senators  a  few  things  about  those,  too; 
but  let  us  not  do  so  Let  us  talk  about 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  comment  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendnent? 

Mr    DOUGLAS      Not  at  this  time. 
The     PRES-DING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Smith   of   Mas.;achusetts  In  the  chair) . 
The  additional   10  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ator have  expired. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRF^rorNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  wi5h  to 
comment  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  1  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
city  of  Atlanta  probably  wishes  to  comply 
in  good  faith  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  to  desegregate,  but  the  State 
does  not  wish  to  have  the  city  of  Atlanta 
desegregate  and  wUl  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President.  I  have 
answered  exactly  that  same  question, 
asked  by  my  good  friend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aijle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  at  t  le  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  realize  the  Senator  was 
out  of  the  Cht.mber.  I  would  rather  not 
go  over  the  same  ground,  except  to  say, 
in  a  general  'vay,  that  the  amendment 
would  put  a  rreat  deal  of  discretion  in 
the  Commissioner,  who  would  be  in 
charge  of. the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vision 

Mr  MORSi:.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissi  iner  to  take  into  account 
what  1.S  takm ;  place  in  one  of  the  great 
CKies  in  a  St  ite,  when  he  makes  a  de- 
cision In  regard  to  a  State. 


Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  Presiden.,  I  aiik  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Conneclicut. 
as  flc>or  leadt  r  of  tJie  bill  I  ha'.e  no  ques- 
tion at)out  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  at  some  length. 
The  Senator  has  done  his  best  to  lobby 
me  over  to  his  side,  very  legitimately.  I 
have  explained  to  him  that  he  cannot 
convert  me.  but  that  I  shall  urge  the  re- 
jection of  his  amendment  because,  in  my 
judgment,  the  amendment  would  kill  any 
opportunity  to  have  the  bUl  passed. 

I  think  the  Record  will  show  that  in 
the  early  1940"s  this  straw  was  thrashed, 
too.  The  then  incomparable  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  former  Senator  Lan- 
ger,  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  a 
similar  bill  at  that  time.  The  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  The  Record  shows 
that  the  bill  was  defeated. 

I  am  not  one  to  make  a  cause -to- effect 
argument.  I  do  not  know  to  uhat  extent 
the  Langer  amendment  caused  the  de- 
feat of  the  bill  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
an  interesting  coincidence. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  I 
think  this  is  the  place  for  me  to  make  a 
brief  comment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Before  the  Senator  does 
so.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  admit  we 
have  made  some  progress  in  this  field 
since  the  1940's. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  have  mctde 
some,  but  not  nearly  enough 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree  with  that  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  remember  very  well 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  called  the 
Bricker  amendment  to  the  housing  bill. 
That  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Cain.  The  Record 
will  show  that  I  spoke  against  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  1949  when  the 
head  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  I*eople,  the 
wonderful  Walter  \^"hite,  sat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  Senate  gallery  with  a  good 
many  of  the  officials  of  tlie  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored r>eople.  They  had  lobbied  me,  too. 
They  had  urged  me  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  did  my  best  to  explain 
to  them  why  it  would  be  a  great  par- 
liamentary mistake  for  them  to  follow 
that  course  of  action,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  that  it  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  housing  bill.  Senators  will  find  that 
in  the  Congession.m.  Record. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  at  the  Unitarian  Cliurrh  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  I  wa?  invited  to 
come  before  them  to  defena  myself.  I 
can  always  defend  myself. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  pretty  ca- 
pable at  that 

Mr  MORSE  When  I  knew  I  am  cor- 
rect I  never  hesitate,  and  I  was  con- 
vinced I  was  correct.  I  poin'  od  out  that 
I  thought  tliey  were  making  i  great  par- 
Iiamenuiry  mistake  when  they  a.sked  to 
have  the  amendment  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate. 


We  beat  the  Bricker-Cam  ajnendment 
at  that  time,  and  we  made  progress  m 
getting  a  housing  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  will  the 
St^nator  yield '^ 

Mr.  MOFJ-SE.  I  close  ty  saying  that  I 
am  going  to  follow  the  same  course  of 
action  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  SenaU)r  s  amend- 
ment, because  I  ihmk  where  the  amend- 
ment belongs,  as  I  sliail  ^ay  m  my  major 
argument,  is  as  an  amendment  to  the 
civil  rights  law.  and  not  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  observe,  in  response  to  w  tiat  he 
has  said,  that  in  the  Federal  law  now  I 
beheve  we  have  a  provision  against  seg- 
regation in  respect  to  public  housing. 
Tills  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
that  particular  field.  In  other  words, 
one  cannot  use  Federal  funds  in  public 
housing  projects  which  practice  segre- 
gation tyetween  the  races. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  progress  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  BUSH.     ExacUy. 
Mr.  MORSE.     We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  that  step  in  respect  to  an 
aid  to  education  bill. 

Mr  BUSH.  It  appears  that  the  Sena- 
tor IS  correct,  but  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor— I  speak  in  respect  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Docgl.^sI  said 
a  moment  ago — I  do  not  iliirik  wc  should 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  tr>  to  make  a  step  forward  in 
an  appropriate  place.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  appropriate  place  to  make  head- 
way, in  connection  with  a  school  bill  and 
In  connection  with  desegregation  m  tlie 
schools,  tlian  on  a  bill  whicli  will  pro- 
vide Federal  f imds  in  the  amount  of  $2  *-2 
billion  over  a  3-year  period  to  various 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  my  reply  to  my  good  friend  is 
that  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
sagacity.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  we 
shall  try  to  jump  over  the  abyss  or 
whether  we  shall  tr>-  to  bridge  it.  To 
use  Uiat  figure  of  spetx;h,  I  am  in  favor 
of  bridging  the  abyss.  The  bridge  I 
would  build  is  an  amendment  to  the  civil 
rights  law.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  try 
to  jump  over  the  abyss  this  afternoon  we 
shall  all  go  down  and  there  will  be  no  aid 
to  educaticfri  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  deeply  committed  to  the  principle  of 
civil  rights.  The  Senator  has  demon- 
strated that  so  many  times  it  needs  no 
endorsement  or  further  comment. 

Is  it  the  Senators  belief  that  if  the 
school  bill  before  us  passes  the  Senate  we 
shall  have  a  civil  rights  bill  this  year,  in 
respect  to  segregation  within  the  public 
schools  financed  with  public  funds?  Is 
tlie  Senator  suggesting  such  a  bill  may 
come  from  the  committee  on  which  he 
serves  this  year? 

Mr  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  the  way  to  make  progress.  I  shall  do 
my  very  best  to  join  w^th  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  amendments  to  the 
civil  rights  law. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  hopeful 
that  such  a  bill,  on  its  own  merit,  would 
pass  the  Senate'^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  hopeful.  I 
am  a  born  optimist. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  not  at  all  hopeful  or  optimi.stic  in 
respect  to  that  particular  idea.  I  think 
if  there  is  any  opportunity  at  all  to 
adopt  the  amendment  it  is  m  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  which  has  a  money 
bonus  in  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  on  pa?e  520  of  the  Record  for 
January  10.  1961,  this  comment  was 
made  by  the  majority  leader: 

Both  the  minority  and  majority  leaders 
believe  that  this  matter  ought  first  to  go  to 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 
We  are  confronted  with  possible  rulings  by 
the  Presiding  omcer  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence These  have  never  been  given  ade- 
quate hearing  and  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  As 
probable  ch.iirman  of  that  committee.  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Sen.^t«  that  this  proposition 
win  receive  such  consideration,  and  that  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see  to  It 
that  a  measure  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  reported  to  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date.  And.  further,  the 
minority  leader  Joins  with  me  In  assxirlng 
the  Senate  that  we  shall  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  bring  such  a  meii^ure  to  a  vote 
In  this  body 

A  few  days  ago  the  raajority  leader 
made  a  similar  .statement  to  the  press. 
which  I  read.  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  majority  leader.  His  word 
IS  his  bond,  and  he  will  do  everything  he 
can. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Montana  cah  re- 
port on  what  has  been  done  to  date  with 
respect  to  that  subject.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator care  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr  MORSE      On  my  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  stated 
at  the  be£;innin?  of  this  session  of  Con- 
yres.s  I  hat  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  try  to  get  throui^h  as  much 
of  the  Kennedy  program  as  possible.  I 
gave  my  word  then — give  it  again — that 
hearings  will  be  held  and  a  bill  will  be 
reported  before  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No  one  trusts  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  more  than 
do  I.  I  merely  wished  to  know  what 
progress  had  been  made.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  we  are  nearing  the  time  when 
hearings  on  the  subject  will  be  held. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH  Yes,  but  first  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  M.^CNTSON  i  and  then  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  GoreI. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  those  Senators 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  having  the  time  for  their  state- 
ments charged  to  the  time  of  either  side. 
because  the  matters  they  wish  to  present 
are  entirely  extraneous  to  the  issue  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  join  in 
that  reques':. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut will  yield  with  regard  to  the  comment 
of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  subjects  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr  Magnu- 
sonI  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl  wish  to  present  are  extra- 
neous questions,  and  I  wish  first  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


PROPOSED  U.S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
A  TRAVEL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  610.  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel 
Advisory  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
610)  to  strengthen  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  international  travel  generally. 

Sec  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall — 

( 1 )  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  by  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  culture,  recreation,  business,  and  other 
activities  as  a  means  of  promoting  friendly 
understanding  and  good  will  among  peoples 
of  foreign  countries  and  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
facilities,  low  cost  unit  tours,  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  visitors: 

(3)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  possi- 
ble distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  consistent  with  sound 
economic  principles, 

(4)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
the  facilitation  of  International  travel  gen- 
erally; 

(5)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics,  Information,  and 
schedules  of  meetings,  fairs,  and  other  at- 
tractions, relatlng^o  International  travel  and 
tourism. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  performing  the  duties  set 
forth  In  section  2,  the  Secretary — 

( 1 )  shall  utilize  the  facilities  and  services 
of  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  possible  Includ- 
ing the  maximum  utilization  of  counterpart 
funds;  and,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  performance  of  their  own  duties 
and  fimctlons.  such  agencies  shall  permit 
such  utilization  of  facilities  and  services; 

(2)  may  consult  and  cooperate  with  in- 
dividuals, businesses,  and  organizations  en- 
gaged   In    or    concerned    with    international 


travel,  including  local,  State,  Federal,  and 
foreign  governments,  and  International 
agencies; 

(3)  may  obtain  by  contract  and  otherwise 
the  advice  and  services  of  qualified  profes- 
sional organizations  and  personnel; 

(4)  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  establish  such  branches  in 
foreign  countries,  as  he  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  provide  or  arrange  for 
transportation  for.  or  accommodations  to, 
persons  traveling  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  In  competition  with 
business  engaged  In  providing  or  arranging 
for  such  transportation  or  accommodations. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  OfBce  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism. 

(b)  The  Offlce  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $18,000  per  annum.  The  Director  shall 
perform  such  duties  In  the  execution  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

Src.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
»3 .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  not  to  exceed  $4,700,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  steps  to  encourage  travel 
to  the  United  States  by  residents  of  for- 
eign countries,  to  establish  an  OflHce  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  B.artlett,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  explaining  the  importance  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Attractino   Foreign    Tourists 

Recent  votes  In  Congress  Indicate  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  soon  begin  to 
make  a  modest,  but  welcome  and  useful, 
contribution  toward  attracting  more  foreign 
tourists  to  this  country. 

The  need  for  effective,  vigorous  action  in 
this  area  is  clear.  A  rise  In  the  number  of 
foreign  visitors  here  should  help  to  Improve 
foreign  understanding  of  our  Nation  and  ' 
help  end  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  Is  a  field  In  which  cooperative 
action  by  government  and  private  enterprise 
can  be  fruitful. 

But  much  more  Is  needed  than  promo- 
tional activity  abroad,  such  as  the  legislation 
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now  In  Senate-House  conference  authorizes. 
We  need  a  new  climate  of  opinion  in  many 
areas,  a  climate  of  real  hospitality  and  wel- 
come for  foreign  visitors  and  of  action  de- 
signed to  remove  present  obstacles.  Though 
the  State  Department  has  made  some  prog- 
ress toward  slmollfying  the  visa  process,  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  matching  those 
Western  European  countries  that  welcome 
.American  tourl.«ts  without  visa. 

Action  is  needed  to  cut  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  transatlantic  passage  and  of  travel 
and  housing  In  this  country  to  bring  tour- 
Ism  here  withlr.  the  reach  of  more  foreign- 
ers. We  need  to  make  available  personnel 
with  language  .skills  at  airports,  hotels  and 
elsewhere  to  help  the  visiting  foreigner  who 
does  not  speak  English.  We  need.  In  short, 
bold  and  imaginative  efforts  commensurate 
with  the  Importance  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  us. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  CABINET 
MEMBERS  FROM  SIERRA  LEONE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  having 
the  time  chai-ged  to  either  side,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  p>ermitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GrORE  1  in  order  that  he  may  introduce 
some  distinguished  guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
and  newest  mtmber  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  people  who  have  most  recently 
gained  their  independence,  the  country 
of  Sierra  Leone  have  sent  their  first  offi- 
cial delegation  abroad  to  visit  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  have  these  cabinet  mem- 
bers, together  with  several  Senators,  as 
my  guests  for  luncheon. 

We  have  had  a  most  interesting  and 
friendly  discussion.  I  have  asked  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  to  come  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  introduce  them  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusett*  in  the  chair*. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
with  us: 

Hon.  M.  S.  Mustapha.  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Albert  M.  Margai,  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Hon.  R.  G.  O.  King.  Minister  of  Stat€ 
for  Development. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Fitzjohn,  Ambassador  of 
Sierra  Leone 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  is  happy 
to  welcome  our  guests  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority.  I  join  heartily  in  the 
welcoming  remarks  of  both  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 


on  African  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  to  the  newest  of  the  free 
nations,  and  expressing  the  hope  tliat 
this  official  group  from  the  Republic  of 
Sierra  Leone  will  find  its  stay  in  the 
Capital  City  of  this  Nation  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  We  are  delighted  and 
happy  that  they  are  our  guests  this 
afternoon. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1021 »  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  asiiistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  on  the  amendment  have  the  pro- 
line nt,s  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  u.sed  31 
minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  How  much  time  have  the 
opponents  us^? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  IMr.  ScoTTl. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Sei\ator  from  Connecticut  does  so. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  yield 
to  me  briefly  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Morse  ]  ^o  make  an 
observation  and  ask  his  comment  on  a 
irmark  which  was  made  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  junior  colleague  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes 
to  speak  on  the  same  subject.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pomisylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  after 
he  has  spoken,  because  I  have  already 
piomL-ied  to  yield  to  him.  and  I  do  so 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  clear  up  a  pos- 
sible misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
some.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  that  he  has  given  his 
word  tliat  certain  action  will  be  taken  in 
this  body  at  this  session,  but  I  believe 
that  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  referring  to  was  action  on  a 
propo.'^ed  amendment  of  rule  XXn  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  so  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Montana,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  IMr.  Mansfield]  was 
not  at  this  time  making  any  statement 
or  offer  or  promise  as  to  action  on  the 
civil  rights  measures  introduced  by  my 
senior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Clark  1  and  by  Representative  Celler  in 
the  other  body.  Those  measures  were 
not  the  measures  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  referred,  were  they? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  because  to  do 
so  would  have  been  very  presumptuous 
on  my  part. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
asked  the  question  only  to  clarify  the 
FKJint. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  believe  that  it  is  most 
desirable. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield 

Mr.  BUSH.  1  meant  to  say  earlier 
that  the  amendment  in  its  modified  form 
is  m  pai-i  the  result  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  I  have  now- 
yielded.  He  made  a  very  constructive 
and  helpful  suggestion,  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
whose  attention  to  the  subject  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  makes  many  of  us 
grateful  to  him,  because  this  is  a 
moral  issue  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  times  and  the  present  concern 
which  we  have  as  to  the  rights  of  human 
beings  and  the  dignity  of  individuals, 
warrants  the  most  serious  consideration 
by  this  body. 

Section  llOib)  at  lines  9  to  11.  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner,  in  acting 
upKjn  requests  of  the  States  for  alloca- 
tions, may  modify  or  make  inapplicable 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  i  a  > , 
which  in  turn  is  the  allotment  section 
with  respect  to  funds  specified  for  school 
construction  or  teachers"  salaries,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the 
special  governmental  or  school  organ- 
ization of  such  State. 

Mr.  President,  what  that  means.  I  do 
not  know.  What  it  purports  to  mean. 
I  assume,  is  that  the  Commissioner  has 
some  discretion  in  allocating  the  money. 
What  I  suppose  it  means  is  to  give  the 
Commissioner  an  opportunity  to  say 
that  if  something  he  does  not  like  hap- 
pens in  any  State,  he  may  withhold  the 
money. 

However,  what  is  WTong  with  stating 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
allocating  funds  in  any  State,  shall  com- 
ply with  the  law?  What  is  wrong  with 
stating  that  before  the  Commissioner 
approves  an  allocation,  he  shall  deter- 
mine, in  the  interest  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  right,s  of  all  per- 
sons receiving  the  benefits  of  Federal 
funds,  whether  such  a  State  is  in  good 
faith  proceeding  toward  full  compliance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  in 
public  schools? 

Not  all  the  dialectic  in  the  world,  not 
all  the  rhetoric,  not  all  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  or  will  be  made 
in  the  Senate  indicating  reluctance  to 
support  the  amendment,  can  serve  to 
answer  the  question;  Is  this  amendment 
morally  right?  Is  this  amendment  le- 
gally justified?  Is  this  amendment  in 
keeping  with  the  law  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  decisions  of 
our  courts?  I  submit  that  all  we  are 
trj-ing  to  do  with  the  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  when  we  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  pay  out  in 
the  third  year  of  the  ojjeration  of  the 
bill  a  sum  approximating  $60  million  in 
tax  money,  and  receive  back  a  sum  ap- 
proximating $39  million,  we  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  the  other  $21  million;  that 
when  we  in  Pennsylvania  pay  real  es- 
tate assessments  on  a  tax  rate  basis  of 
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anywhere  from  33  to  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  our  property  and  support  our 
schools  to  educate  our  children,  and 
when  the  other  States,  to  which  we  are 
sending  $21  million,  assess  their  prop- 
erty at  7 '2  percent  of  the  market  price 
of  the  real  estate,  we  shall  have  the 
right  to  conclude  that  such  other  States 
are  not  asking  their  citizens  to  do  as 
much  as  we  ask  ours  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Ser.ator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  such  additional 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  require. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  house  in  my  State 
with  a  market  value  of  $10,000  is  as- 
sessed at  $3,300  to  $4,500,  or  even  $5,000. 
In  some  other  States,  which  get  the  $21 
million  which  my  State  pays  out  and 
does  not  get  back,  a  $10,000  house  is  as- 
sessed for  tax  purposes  at  S750  or  even 
$720.  The  tax  is  figured  on  that  basis. 
Therefore,  the  taxpayers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  paying  twice :  first  we  are  los- 
ing the  money,  which  we  never  get 
back;  and,  second,  we  are  paying  on  a 
higher  tax  basis  tiian  do  other  States. 
What  is  more  reasonable  than  that  we 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  distribute  our  tax 
funds  for  children  in  our  public  schools. 
regardless  of  whether  they  be  of  one 
race  or  another,  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  at  least  the  Federal  Government 
will  expect  the  same  procedure  to  be 
followed  equally  among  the  several 
States? 

Otherwise,  there  is  discrimination. 
not  merely  in  the  State  involved,  but 
also  against  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  being  asked  to 
cariT  more  than  its  proper  share  of  the 
load  on  a  tax  rate  which  is  higher  than 
that  pa.d  by  other  States,  and  is  ex- 
pected, if  we  do  not  adopt  such  an 
amendment,  to  support  practices  of  dis- 
crimination in  other  States. 

Therefore  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  having  mentioned  my 
interest  in  the  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  knows,  the 
word  "proceeding"  was  one  which  was 
put  in  the  amendment  after  a  discus- 
sion between  the  two  of  us,  because  the 
word  does  not  ijidicate  that  everything 
which  our  courts  have  directed  to  be 
done  with  all  deliberate  speed  must  be 
accomplished  at  once.  It  merely  directs 
that  evidence  of  good  faith  and  honor- 
able intent  be  shown,  and  a  disposition 
toward  fair  dealing,  which  would  indi- 
cate, through  the  use  of  the  word 
"proceeding"  some  forward  action,  some 
movement,  some  will  to  comply  with  and 
intent  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.    That  is  all  we  a.sk. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  mUder  amendment 
in  that  respect  than  some  which  have 
been  offered  in  the  past  in  both  bodies. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  an  amendment 
which  rests  on  honorable  and  faithful 
compliance  with  the  law.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  conveys  within  it  the 
thought  that  action  is  being  taken 
rather  than  assurance  is  being  given. 

For  those  reasons  and  the  others, 
which  are  consistent,  I  believe,  with  my 
past  record  in  this  field,  I  very  strongly 
urge  support  of  the  amendment.  I  hope 
our  friends  on  the  other  side,  who  some- 


times accuse  us  of  a  coalition  with  some 
of  their  members,  will  recognize,  as  so 
many  of  us  have  recognized,  that  some- 
times there  is  a  coalition  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  among  themselves,  which 
defeats  desirable  amendments  and  that 
sometimes  there  is  collusion  on  the  other 
side  which  unfortunately  delays  progress 
on  civil  rights. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  for  our 
friends  to  explain  why  they  have  voted 
against  an  amendment  which  indicates 
an  attempt  to  proceed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  our  law  and  decisions 
of  our  courts  merely  because  some  other 
members  of  their  political  party  may 
view  it  differently,  when  their  platform, 
as  did  our  platform,  proml-^ed  in  sub- 
stantially these  words,  and  certainly 
with  this  meaning,  that  we  would  sup- 
port in  Congress  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. If  anyone  is  curious,  I  suggest 
that  he  read  the  platforms  of  the  two 
parties.  He  will  fmd  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  both  platforms. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  grateful  indeed  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  remarks.  He  has  very  well  stated  the 
tolerant  tone  of  the  amendment  and  the 
consideration  which  it  shows  to  the  var- 
ious States  which  believe  that  they  have 
very  heavy  problems  in  connection  with 
complying  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. The  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  very  ably  stated  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  congratulate  him  upon  his 
statement  and  his  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  Senate.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.,  On  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Then  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  Senator.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor against  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, even  though  I  am  speaking  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  asked  to  speak 
now  because  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  just  spoken,  and  it  may  be 
helpful  to  our  constituents  if  our  remarks 
api>eared  in  the  Record  somewhat  in 
juxtaposition.  I  asked  to  speak  now,  al- 
so, because  I  would  like  to  buttress  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  He  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether very  closely  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  brought  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
full  committee.  We  have  concluded  that 
we  had  better  fight  off  all  civil  rights 
amendments,  although  he  and  I — and  I 
am  sure  my  friend  from  Connecticut  and 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  will 
agree — do  have  our  hearts  in  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights. 

We  fear,  as  a  practical  and  pragmatic 
political  matter  that  to  attach  the  civil 
rights  amendment  would  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  that  statement?     I  do 


not  really  see  why  the  amendment 
should  kill  the  bill.  This  is  not  a  manda- 
tory integration  amendment.  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  should  kill  the  bill. 
This  is  a  considered  amendment.  It  con- 
siders problems  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations.  It  should  not  kill 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor; it  should  not  kill  the  bill.  I  think 
if  we  were  living  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  it  would  not  kill  the  bill. 
This  must  be  a  matter  of  the  political 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut as  opposed  to  the  political  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  no  assurance  that  my  political 
judgment  is  any  better  than  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut ;  it  may 
be  worse.  I  simply  believe  there  will  be 
enough  votes  against  the  bill,  if  some- 
thing like  the  Bush  amendment  is  in- 
cluded, to  defeat  its  passage.  I  could 
be  wrong,  but  I  hold  firmly  to  that  view. 
My  own  sucigestion  as  to  how  best  to 
handle  the  matter  Ls  the  same  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse],  which  is  that  we  had  bet- 
ter make  certain  that  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns  a  civil  rijihts  bill  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  school  segregation 
is  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  seriously  believe  that  that 
can  be  done  at  this  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
lx*fore  the  87th  Congress  adjourns.  I 
hope  it  might  be  done  at  this  session, 
although  I  would  not  be  too  sanguine 
that  it  could.  I  would  be  more  hopeful 
that  it  could  be  done  next  year.  I  say 
that  for  this  reason:  Last  week,  together 
with  Representative  Celler,  of  New 
York,  I  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, six  bills  which  deal  with  the  civil 
rights  commitments  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  which  was  adopted  by  my 
party  in  Los  Angeles  last  year.  One  of 
the  bills  deals  with  the  whole  problem 
of  school  segregation.  It  contains  an 
elaborate  program  for  requiring  every 
school  district  in  the  Nation  to  start 
integrating  its  schools  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  1963-64  school 
year. 

That  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  it  was  referred, 
and  properly  so.  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I 
serve,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  in  due 
couise  be  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  is  chairman,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  on  which  I  am  confi- 
dent there  is  a  majority  in  supjxjrt  of  the 
bill.  I  am  also  confident  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  full  committee  will  support 
the  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  procedures  and 
ways  and  means  can  be  found,  after  ap- 
propriate hearings,  to  bring  that  bill  to 
the  floor.  Then,  if  we  have  done  as  the 
majority  leader  says  he  intends  to  do, 
brought  up  and  voted  upon  a  change  in 
the  cloture  procedure  under  rule  XXII, 
I  should  say  that  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  before  the  87th  Congress  ad- 
journs this  direct  method  of  handling 
school  desegregation  can  be  brought  to  a 
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vote  in  the  Senate  and  passed.  If  it 
passes  the  Senate,  experience  shows,  I 
think,  that  it  will  pass  in  the  other  body. 
I  say  that  is  the  way  to  handle  this  mat- 
ter, rather  than  the  indirect  way  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  which  runs 
the  risk  of  having  the  bill  defeated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  nothing  indirect 
about  my  amendment.  Certainly,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  before,  there  is 
no  intent  to  defeat  the  bill.  I  should 
say  the  bill  will  pass.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  how  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  feel  that  if  a  bill  were 
before  us  containing  an  amendment  like 
mine,  which  does  not  impose  anything 
mandatory  upon  the  States  in  respect  to 
integration  and  in  respect  to  discrimina- 
tion within  the  schools,  that  kind  of  bill 
on  its  own  merits  would  have  a  better 
chance  than  the  pending  bill,  which  con- 
tains a  big  bonus  for  the  States.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  understand  the  Senator's 
reasoning. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  his  reiterating  his 
position  and  my  reiterating  my  position 
will  not  get  us  very  far.  Again,  as  I  said 
earlier,  this  must  be  a  question  of  polit- 
ical judgment.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  lay  my  political  judgment  on  the  line, 
as  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is,  too. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  loiig  as  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator.  I  do  not  wish  that  political 
judgment  to  pass  without  observing  that 
it  simply  does  not  "add  up'  to  me  that 
we  can  expect  to  get  by  in  the  Senate 
with  a  desegregation  bill  on  its  own 
merits  with  not  nearly  so  good  a  chance 
as  it  would  have  if  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  a  bill  which  provides 
a  great  big  bonus  for  the  States. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  quite  fairly  expressed  his 
view.  I  disagree  with  him.  Let  me  pass 
on,  though,  to  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment itself,  which  I  find  unacceptable. 
If  I  were  determined  to  vote  for  some 
kind  of  amendment  which  dealt  with 
the  question  of  segregation  in  a  way 
which  I  hope  would  not  have  the  same 
chance  of  killing  the  bill  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has,  I  would  proceed 
in  a  quite  different  way. 

I  know  the  Senalior  from  Connecticut 
has  answered  this-  argument  to  other 
Senators;  therefore,  I  shall  not  ask  him 
to  answer  it  again  to  me. 

I  think  his  amendment  makes  it  im- 
possible for  many  a  school  district  in  the 
South,  and  some  in  the  North,  to  get  the 
funds  necessary  to  build  up  their  edu- 
cational systems  as  they  should  be  im- 
proved with  Federal  aid.  because  the 
State  ii.  which  that  school  district  is  lo- 
cated simply  will  not  make  the  kind  of 
good  faith  proceeding  toward  full  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment which  is  required  under  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  the  funds. 

I  go  back,  again  to  what  I  believe  is 
the  classic  situation  of  Georgia  and  At- 
lanta. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
Senator  who  thinks  for  1  minute  that 
in  the  foreseeable  future  the  State  of 
Georgia  will  take  the  slightest  procedure 


toward  good  faith  full  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  which  re- 
quires that  discrimination  be  ended  in 
the  public  schools.  It  is  simply  not  in 
the  wood. 

The  city  of  Atlanta,  however,  is  today 
reauly  to— desegregate  and  should  get 
its  share  of  these  funds.  In  my  judg- 
ment, though,  it  will  not  get  them  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Atlanta  situation 
was  discussed  earlier.  I  shall  not  repeat 
what  was  said  then.  However,  I  can 
not  follow  the  Senator's  argument  that 
Congress  should  appropriate  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  taxpayers,  which  in- 
cludes the  funds  pf  the  colored  people 
of  the  South,  and  say  to  them,  "You 
must  pay  the  taxes  on  your  cigarettes; 
you  must  pay  the  taxes  on  your  gasoline; 
you  must  pay  the  20  percent  withhold- 
ing tax;  all  of  v.hich  money  goes  to 
the  Federal  Government:  but  you  can- 
not send  your  children  to  the  schools 
for  which  the  tax  money  is  raised." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator's  point. 

Mr.  BUSH.  To  me,  it  does  not  "add 
up'  that  we  can  pass  a  $2,500  million 
school  bill  and  then  say  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, "You  cannot  have  any  part  of  it; 
you  cannot  receive  any  corisideration  in 
connection  with  it."  My  amendment 
provides  that  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Connecticut 
lias  expired. 

"Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, we  were  sE)eaking  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  were  speaking  on 
my  time.  I  suggest  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator use  a  little  of  his  time. 

Ml-.  BUSH.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  stop  raising  money  from  our 
people  for  highly  discriminatory  pur- 
poses. The  Senator  knows  that  in  the 
case  of  housing  we  have  provided  that 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  in  a  dis- 
criminatory way  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral public  housing  projects.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  himself  has 
argued  in  that  fashion.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  in  defense  of  the  proposition 
that  Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  in 
a  discriminatory  way  in  cormection  with 
housing  measures.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  takes  a  different 
view. 

He  would  pass  a  big  school  bill,  but 
still  permit  the  pursuance  of  segregation 
in  the  schools.  He  is  not  even  willing 
to  take  some  step  to  give  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer the  right  to  use  his  discretion  and 
say  whether  compliance  is  being  sought 
for;  whether  progress  is  being  made; 
whether  the  situation  within  a  State  is 
proceeding  toward  full  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  that 
racial  discrimination  be  ended  in  the 
public  schools.  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
the  Senate  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
search  his  recollection.  I  think  he  will 
conclude  that  he  is  not  correct  with  re- 
spect to  housing  legislation,  because  to- 
day, to  my  chagrin,  and.  I  am  certain,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, segregated  public  housing  is 
being  built  all  over  the  country  with 
Federal  funds.  I  deplore  it  as  much  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Efforts  were  made  to  include  that  kind 
of  antisogregation  amendment  in  the 
Housing  Act.  as  was  done  by  Senator 
Bricker,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  EtouGLAsl  pointed  out  several  years 
ago.  It  would  have  killed  the  housing 
bill,  just  as  I  think  it  will  kill  this  bill,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  persists 
and  is  successful. 

I  wish  an  antisegregation  rider  could 
be  included  in  the  housing  bill;  but  if 
we  do,  I  think  we  will  kill  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wishes  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  have  no  objection,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's courtesy.  I  will  take  a  minute  of 
mv  own  time. 

One  of  the  best  examples  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  could  cite  in 
support  of  his  argument  is  Virginia.  In 
many  parts  of  Virginia,  integration  will 
be  a  rather  slow  progress,  but  it  will 
come.  Arlington  will  integrate,  pretty 
much,  next  year.  Prince  Edward  County 
has  closed  all  of  its  schools  as  a  mani- 
festation of  opposition  to  integration. 
In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  have 
the  effect  of  really  denying  the  great 
educational  process  in  Virginia  which 
Arlington  is  illustrating.  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  Virginia  would 
not  get  anything.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  steady  progress  in  this  field.  'What 
is  happening  in  Arlington  is  most 
dramatic. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
example  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  use  in  support  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  1  more 
minute  to  me.  so  that  I  may  finish. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  complete  concurrence  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated  just  now. 

I  have  before  me  an  issue  of  the 
Southern  School  News  for  December 
1960,  in  which  there  appears,  on  the  first 
page,  a  table  entitled  "Segregation-De- 
segregation Status."  The  table  shows 
the  total  number  of  school  districts,  the 
number  that  are  biracial,  the  number 
that  are  desegregated,  the  enrollment  of 
whites  and  the  enrollment  of  Negroes  in 
the  schools,  in  which  students  of  both 
races  are  present,  and  the  enrollment  in 
segregated  schools.  From  that  table,  I 
reached  the  conclusion — and  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  this  point — that  15  States  would 
not  get  a  nickel  of  this  money  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut were  enacted  into  law,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  those  States  there  are  a 
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number  of  school  districts  which  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  comply  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  a»sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  ac  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  BUSH.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRPiilDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  .•* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Segregation-desegregalion  slalut 


State 


AUbanui 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Kentiirky.. 

I^iiisliinn 

Mtiryland 

MUsi.s>ilppl 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virgin  la 

West  \'irglni» 


Totals «,6C4 


School  districts 


EiiruiUnent 


Total 


114 

422 

U3 

1 

87 

198 

211 

67 

24 

l.M 

1.88S 

173 

1.27(5 

108 

154 

1.531 

130 

£5 


Biracial 


114 
228 

51 
1 

B7 
196 
171 

87 

23 
151 
>214 
173 
241 
108 
143 
720 
128 

43 


Desegre- 
gated 


0 
10 
24 

1 

'   ,   0 

128 

1 

23 

0 

•200 

10 

189 

0 

0 

130 

11 

43 


2,839 


777 


White 


■  fil6. 135 

•317,053 

67.145 

24,097 

776.  743 

'682.354 

>  593.494 

>  422.  181 

•  449.  879 
'  287.  781 
'  758.000 
1  816.  6S2 
»  504.  125 

>  352.  164 

*  670.  680 
»  1,  840.  987 

66,S.  SIO 
416,64<i 


Negro 


In  desoiO'egated 
districts 


White 


'  271. 134 

'  10.1, 130 

15.061 

96.751 

202.322 
'318.405 

<  41.938 
'271.021 
'  134.  370 
'278.640 

>  84. 000 
'  302.060 

»  40,  875 
'  257.935 
»  157. 3ao 
»  288.  553 

211.000 
21. 010 


0 

52. 126 

48.  ."505 

24.697 

'133.336 

0 

»4»5,ono 

37.490 

'  406,286 

0 

117,' 404 

266.405 

0 

87.393 

•800.000 

177.731 

416,646 


Negro 


0 

12.63» 

8.665 

96.  751 

•  27.  502 

0 

«32.onn 

51.113 

'  114.682 

0 

•75.000 

.M.  746 

30,  72,-j 

0 

?9.644 

•85.000 

52,286 

21.010 


Neftroee  In 

achools  with 

whites 


Number 


6. 
81, 


0 

113 

.734 

,392 

27 

0 

16,329 

4 

'28,072 

0 

•35.000 

K2 

9.822 

0 

342 

•3,500 

208 

•  14.000 


Per- 
oent 


107 
7 
I 
013 

9 

001 
9 


7 

.027 
24.0 
0 
.217 
1  21 
.ng9 
6«l6 


10, 165, 246   3, 097, 534 


•3,013,019       681.763       195,625     &3 


I  1959-60. 
•  19,'-)8-59 

Mr.  BUSH.     Ml    President,  in  view  of 

the  way  in  wh;ci;  section  110  ai,  on  page 
13  of  the  bill,  reads,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  words  a  State"  supply  the  key  for 
the  determ^aati'^n  of  who  shall  apply  to 
Washington  for  the  money.  In  that 
connection.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  inhibited  from  granting  to 
Georgia  funds  which  would  be  used  in 
Aclantd .  and.  similarly,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  inhibited  from  refusing  to  grant 
to  Geort^'ia  fund.-^  which  could  be  used  in 
other  pans  of  the  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  inhibited 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.      Nu. 

xMr.  CLARK.  Mr.  P;er-ident.  if  the 
Senator  will  read  the  amendment,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  him  that 
what  I  have  said  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
first  to  me.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  money  is  to  go  to  the  State — not  to 
A:lanta  or  to  Podunk.  but  to  the  State. 

Mr.  BU.^^H.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  would  simply  result 
in  a  denial  of  the  money  to  the  State. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  title  II, 
which  relates  to  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided,  in  round  number.s,  about 
$2  billion  since  1950.  So  I  think  it  inter- 
cting  to  note  that  the  Senator  has  seen 
fit  to  limit  his  amendment  by  excluding 
it — in  effect — from  applying  to  the  use  of 
the  funds  available  under  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  La-,v  815,  In  support  of  the 
schools. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  reply.  I  repeat  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  able  to  sug- 
gest a  further  modification  of  the 
amendment,  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacle 


•  Estimated. 

*  .Missouri  not  include<i. 

he  has  in  mind,  I  should  be  glad  to  con- 
sider such  a  modification. 

However,  as  I  read  section  110  of  the 
bill,  under  the  heading  "State  Applica- 
tions." if  the  amendment  were  enacted  it 
would  not  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
administrator  of  this  bill  from  taking 
into  account  .situations  such  as  the  one  in 
Georgia  which  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  would  not  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  saying,  "Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  State,  and  it  is  proceed- 
ing"—which  does  not  mean  that  every 
corner  of  the  State  is  proceeding,  but 
means  that  the  State  as  a  whole  is  pro- 
ceeding. Therefore,  under  my  amend- 
ment it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  fair 
treatment  to  Georcia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  should  read,  together, 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania can  read  it,  and  I  shall  follow 
his  reading  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  now  read  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut: 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  a  State  which  fulfllls  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  section  110(a)  and 
which — 

.\nd  there  the  word  "which"  relates 
back  to  the  State 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

M:-.  CI^RK.  I  now  continue  to  read: 
and  which.  In  good  faith,  is  proceeding  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  racial  discrimination  be 
ended  in  public  schooU. 


Not  1  of  those  15  States  Is  proceeding 
in  good  faith,  although  many  of  the 
-school  districts  in  those  States  are  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith.  So  I  say  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  alloca- 
tion of  any  of  this  money  to  those  15 
States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  application  will  come 
from  the  State  itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  State  govern- 
ment in  each  of  those  States  is  doing  its 
best  to  avoid  the  obligation;  it  is  not 
complying  with  that  obligation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  However,  a  State  which 
wished  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  or  of  the  money  mieht  be  in- 
duced to  enact  legislation  which  might 
result  in  making  the  money  available  to 
Atlanta,  even  though  not  to  all  the  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  So  this 
provision  would  be  an  inducement  to  the 
States  to  proceed  and  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 
Mr.    SCOTT.     If    the    Senator    from 
Connecticut  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  address  my  question  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Let  me  say  that,  along  the  line  we 
have  been  discussing,  I  have  before  me 
the  Democratic  platform,  entitled  "The 
Rights  of  Man." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  my  colleague  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
me  to  finish  our  colloquy,  first? 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  have  yielded  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
withhold  my  comment  for  the  time  be- 
ing, if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
does  not  object. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  merely  wish  to  state, 
briefly,  that  although  neither  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  .nor  the  senior 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  has  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  the 
Georgia  LegLslature  and  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  would  be  ready  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  order  to  obtain  more  money 
for  the  city  of  Atlanta.  And  when  I  say 
"it  is  rather  unhkely."  that  is  certainly 
an  understatement. 

Mr,  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  see  them  move  ahead 
and  comply,  does  he  not?  In  that  event, 
why  not  u'^e  tMs  "bait",  in  order  to  in- 
duce more  rapid  compliance? 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  propound  a  question  of  my  sen- 
ior colleague  as  follows:  The  E>emo- 
cratic  platform,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Rights  of  Man,"  sets  forth  on  the  next 

to  the  last  r>age 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  title— "The  Rights 
of  Man" — is  certainly  a  good  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  if  the  promises  w  ere 
followed  by  performance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  trying  to  per- 
form them  right  now. 
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Mr  SCOTT.  I  shall  give  the  Senator 
an  opi-Kjrtunity  to  perform  them  this 
very  minuu- 

Mr.  CL^^IiK.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form promises  a  new  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

Mr   SCOTT.    And  there  is  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.    All  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Now  let  us  see  what  will 
be  done  with  it — and  I  now  read  from 
page  54  of  the  Democratic  platform: 

A  new  I>emocratlc  administration  will  also 
use  lt«  full  powers — legal  and  moral — to  en- 
sure the  beginning  of  good-faith  compliance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that  ra- 
cial  discrimination   be   ended  in   education. 

We  believe  that  every  school  district 
affected  by  tlie  Supreme  Courts  school  de- 
segregation decision  should  submit  a  plan 
providing  for  at  least  first-step  compliance 
by  1963.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation — 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  add  the  com- 
ment "Music  supplied  by  me."  [Laugh- 
ter! 

Mr.  CLARK.    But  a  little  out  of  tune. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  not  say  it  is  a 
little  out  of  tune;  instead.  I  would  say 
the  band  has  stopped  playing.  [Laugh- 
ter! 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say,  for  the  Sen- 
ator's information — because  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  not  ob- 
ject to  my.  doing  so — that  the  promises 
I  have  read  just  now  from  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  are  a  composite  of — 
promises  contained  in  the  Republican 
platform  and  promises  contained  in  the 
Democratic  platform.  The  words  "good- 
faith  compliance"  or  "compliance  in 
good  faith"  are  taken  from  both  of 
them. 

Is  there  ever  going  to  be  a  time  when 
a  civil  rights  amendment  to  the  educa- 
tion biU  will  be  in  order?  We  have  been 
told  the  amendment  to  rule  XXn  will 
come  after  the  program.  We  have  been 
told  by  my  senior  colleague,  whose  in- 
terest in  civil  rights  is  unimpeachable, 
and  for  which  I  respect  and  admire  and 
praise  him,  that  within  2  years  he 
hopes  action  will  be  taken  favorably.  I 
personally  think  it  will  not  be.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  intention  to  secure 
enactment  of  a  bill,  finally,  so  carefully 
drafted  by  my  senior  colleague. 

Then  we  are  told,  when  we  come  to 
an  education  bill,  that  an  education 
measure  is  the  wrong  place  to  ask  that 
civil  rights  be  included.  If,  for  heaven's 
sake,  we  cannot  include  civil  rights  in  an 
education  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  children  to  be  educated,  and  we  can- 
not get  it  in  a  civil  rights  bill  because, 
somehow,  such  mea.sures  are  not  brought 
up,  my  query  is.  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  will  those  who  favor  such 
action  be  able  to  put  into  the  education 
bill  the  provisos  which  the  Democratic 
Convention  accepted  and  promised? 
That  is,  when  do  Senators  exi>ect  to  use 
the  full  powers  of  their  administration, 
legal  and  moral,  to  insure  the  beginning 
of  good-faith  compliance  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  racial  dis- 
crimination be  ended  in  public  educa- 
tion? 

I  apologize  now  for  the  embarrassment 
which  comes  from  reading  back  either 
evil 541 


party's  platform   to  a  member  of  that 
party. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  need  not 
ap>ologize  for  reading  from  that  distin- 
guished document,  my  party's  platform 
I  am  glad  to  have  it  quoted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
even  a  Republican  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Especially  Republicam 
of  good  will. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  think  it  is  well  to  have 
it  referred  to,  even  when  they  object. 

I  had  a  little  difficulty  in  following  the 
que.'ition  of  my  colleague,  which  was  not 
exactly  terse. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Verbose,  perhaps. 
I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  say  it  was 
verbose. 

Let  me  say,  in  short  answer,  I  will 
support  any  civil  rights  amendment  to 
the  education  bill  which  I  think  will  not 
kill  the  bill 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  the  Senator  is 
sa.ving.  in  effect,  is  that  as  long  as  Mem- 
bers of  his  party  will  not  support  civil 
rights  amendments,  there  is  no  use  in 
supporting  them  or  in  any  Senator  of- 
fering them.  Why  do  we  not  quit  there 
and  go  home  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  not,  because  the 
test  is  how  many  conservative  R^ub- 
licans  who  vote  for  the  amendment  will 
vote  for  the  bill;  and  I  think  not  enough 
will. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator can  put  that  simian  on  our  shoul- 
ders. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  trying  to 
all  afternoon. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  which  I  now  do,  for  such 
time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  in- 
quiry I  am  about  to  propound  I  hope 
will  be  noted  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  in  charge  of 
the  bill. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  would  his  amendment  add 
an  additional  condition  as  a  requirement 
before  an  application  is  approved? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator's  amendment  be  an  addi- 
tional requirement  that  must  be  met  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  could  approve  the 
application  of  a  State? 

Mr  BUSH.  Before  it  was  approved, 
yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Iij  other 
words,  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  without  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  approval 
of  applications  where  the  State  is  not 
in  good  faith  proceeding  toward  full 
compliance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  i-acial  discrimination  be 
ended  In  public  schools? 

Mr.  BUSH  Exactly,  and  my  author- 
ity for  that  i.s  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  .so  tf^stified 
in  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  He  .said  he 
had  no  authority  to  withhold  funds. 

I  make  a  correction.  The  statement 
was  contained   in  a  letter  addressed  to 


the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
in  which  the  Secretary  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  with.hold  funds. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  that 
interpretation  of  the  bill  accepted  by  the 
proponent  or  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  that  doubly  clear  the  oth- 
er day  when  he  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Vcnnont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  his  letter,  which 
I  read  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  was  the  letter  I 
quoted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  also  meant  the  letter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor mention  the  letter. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Secretary  is  simply 
confirming  the  fact  he  has  no  authority 
to  withhold  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  has  made 
very  clear  that  he  has  no  authority  to 
withhold  funds,  and  that  such  author- 
ity would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
are  either  going  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  be  used  by  the 
States  in  accordance  with  their  educa- 
tional policies,  or  we  are  going  to  inter- 
fere with  the  educational  policies  of  the 
States. 

When  we  come  to  the  constitutional 
question,  I  think  it  has  to  be  con.'iidered 
in  connection  with  the  civil  rights  law. 
In  that  regard  I  will  be  found  on  the 
Senator's  team  in  supporting  amend- 
ments to  the  civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  made  it  very  clear 
that  it  w-as  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
to  deny  that  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  in  the  time  which 
has  been  yielded  to  me.  I  sliould  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  f|Dm  Pennsylvania  i  Mr. 
Clark!  if  he  accepts  that  interpreta- 
tion— that  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  with- 
out the  Bu.sh  amendment  or  something 
similar  to  it,  permits  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  States  in  which  there  has  not 
been  good  faith  or  is  not  good  faith  in 
moving  to  end  racial  discrimination  in 
public  schools. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  recrct 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  If  it  is  a 
question  involving  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  answer, 
rather  than  I.  He  is  right  here,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  already  an- 
swered my  question.  I  was  hoping  I 
would  get  an  answer  also  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  t^I!  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  was 
not  listening  when  he  was  asking  the 
question.     I  apologize  to  him. 
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Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
I    can    repeat    it.      Without    the    Bush 

amendment  or  something  equivalent  to 
it,  i-s  It  the  Senator's  interpretation  that 
the  bill  would  require  the  Commissioner 
to  approve  the  application  of  a  State 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  llOtai  but  which  had  not 
made  provision  to  comply  with  the  con- 
sntutional  requirement  that  racial  dis- 
crimination be  ended  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  giving  that  matter 
consideration  for  the  first  time  right 
now,  so  I  am  sure  any  answer  I  make 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  really 
know,  but  I  would  think  that  if  it  were 
determined  by  way  of  judicial  knowledge 
or  common  understanding,  that  Federal 
fuBds  were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
advancmy^  the  cause  of  segregation,  the 
extension  of  such  aid  might  well  be  con- 
sidered as  unconstitutional,  if  subjected 
to  court  test. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  any  fair  reading,  section 
llKai  as  set  forth  in  the  modified  Bush 
amendment  says,  in  effect,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conditions  which  have  been 
specified  in  section  110 '  a ) ,  an  additional 
condition  is  to  be  required.     That  is — 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation of  a  State  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tion specified  In  section  110(a)  — 

Then  begins  the  Bush  amendment: 
And   which,   in  good   faith.   Is  proceeding 
toward   full   compliance  with   the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  racial  discrimination 
be  ended  in  public  schools. 

The  use  of  the  conjunction  "and" 
seems  to  me  to  add  a  separate  require- 
ment, 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  think  it  does. 
I       Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     That  is 
an  affirmative  answer,  in  effect,  without 

which 

I        Mr.  CLARK.     No 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Without 
which  the  conditions  would  rest  upon 
the  conditions  specified  in  section 
110'a»  ^ 

I  Mr  CLARK.  No  Plus  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  are  implicit  in  any  legis- 
lation pas^'^ed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  mtenect  a^jain  that  the  Secretary 
himself  said  he  could  not  withhold 
funds. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Secretary  is  not  the 
final  judge  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BUSH.  He  is  a  pretty  good  judge. 
I  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  He  will  jhave  to  administer  the 
provi.>ions  of  the  bill.  He  is  the  man 
who  will  have  to  pass  out  the  money. 
I  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield - 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  finished? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  interpretation 
which  would  be  applied  by  the  Senator 
from  Penn.^ylvania  and  the  one  which 
would  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 


Welfare  has  said,  apparently,  that  the 
bill,  standing  alone,  would  not  require 
him  to  examine  as  to  the  question  of 
racial  discrimination, 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  specifically  said  that 
he  cannot  withhold  funds. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
been  interested  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
bill  uses  the  term  "Commissioner."  The 
definition  on  page  20  is: 

The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United   States   Commissioner   of   Education. 

Repeatedly  in  the  debate  Senators 
have  referred  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  said 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  the  man  who  wrote  the 
letter,  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  the  man  who 
wall  make  the  detennination.  The  bill 
as  it  stands  says  "Commissioner."  and 
section  111,  which  is  sought  to  be 
amended,  says,  "the  Commissioner  shall 
approve." 

Mr.  BUSH,  Will  the  Senator  permit 
an  observation? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  letter  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  and 
signed  by  Secretary  Ribicoff.  It  says 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Commissioner 
could  withhold  funds. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  Commifsioner. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Neither  of  them.  Th? 
Secretary  said  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  pa.ss- 
ing,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  using  "Secretary"  in  the 
debate  when  actually  the  "Commis- 
sioner" is  the  officer  specified  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  There  could  be  a 
situation  when  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  might  not  interpret  the 
language  in  the  bill  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fre- 
quently made  that  mistake  myself  in  the 
proceedings  this  aftenioon.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  "Secretary"  very  often.  In  or- 
der to  make  clear  the  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  very  brief  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC: 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  We  have  a  tele- 
phone Inquiry  from  your  oflSce  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  under  the  School  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  introduced  as  title  I  of  S.  1021,  the  Sec- 
retary o:  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  could  with- 
hold fur  ds  from  any  State  because  of  segre- 
gation In  schools  within  that  State. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  have  such  au- 
thority. 

Signed  by  Secretary  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  only  a  minute  or 
two  longer.  I  have  asked  these  ques- 
tions partly  to  clarify  the  issue  which, 
In  my  judgment,  is  before  the  Senate  as 
a  whole 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
shall  try  to  write  a  bill  which  will  dis- 
tribute tax  money  to  the  States  upon 
the  basis  of  conditioning  the  distribu- 


tion of  setting  conditions  upon  what  the 
State  may  do  in  the  field  of  education. 
It  has  been  my  contention  that  we 
ought  not  try  to  tell  States  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  money.  I  apprehend 
that  if  money  is  taken  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury generally,  by  a  general  appropria- 
tion, it  would  become  very  difficult  to 
say  that  the  general  taxing  power  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  exercised  to  take  money 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  allocate  it  to  the  States  in  any 
way  when  there  is  any  discrimination  or 
any  denial  of  opportunity.  I  think  it  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  if  we  take  funds 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasui-y 
to  make  a  distribution  among  the  States 
we  cannot  permit  the  States  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  use  of  those  funds  within 
the'  States. 

However,  because  of  that  problem, 
which  bothered  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  all  of  this  discussion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  undertook  to 
try  to  find  a  formula  which  would  meet 
the  problem  without  running  Into  the 
violation  of  ethics — that  is.  taxing  all  of 
the  people  and  distributing  the  funds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  use  of  the  funds 
to  some  people. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  has  been  printed  and  which  is  at 
the  desk,  which  proposes  to  allocate  to 
the  States  a  percentage  of  revenues 
from  the  income  taxes,  both  personal 
and  corporate,  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
elaborate  conditions,  but  purely  and 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  within  each  State. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  my  study  of  the 
problem,  that  this  is  the  only  way  we 
could  consistently  and  conscientiously 
allocate  money  to  the  States  and  avoid 
entirely  the  question  of  conditions. 
There  is  no  condition  whatsoever  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
had  printed  other  than  the  certification 
by  the  State  that  the  money  would  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  education  at  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels. 

The  amendment  would  set  up  no  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  discrimination. 
The  amendment  would  set  up  no  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  whether  the  money 
would  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  to 
pay  interest  on  school  debt,  to  pay  for 
janitor  services,  or  to  pay  for  school 
buildings.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  distribution  of  money  to  the 
States  on  one  basis  only:  on  the  basis 
of  how  many  children  of  school  age  were 
in  the  State.  There  would  not  even  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  children  at- 
tended public  school,  attended  parochial 
school,  or  stayed  at  home.  There  would 
not  be  a  provision  with  regard  to  daily 
attendance. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
proper  basis  for  determining  need  is: 
How  many  children  are  there  to  educate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When 
the  money  is  returned  to  the  States,  the 
States  could  spend  the  money  as  the 
State  laws  required. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  except  for  one 
comment.  I  think  it  is  p<  rf ectly  clear, 
from  the  language  in  the  bill,  that  a 
State  is  bound  to  use  the  money  for  the 
public  schools. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
State  would  be  bound  to  use  the  money 
in  any  way  that  the  State  uses  its  own 
money.  In  my  State  we  have  a  very  firm 
constitutional  provision  which  forbids 
the  use  or  the  appropriation  of  any  State 
property  or  money  for  sectarian  schools 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  my  State, 
there  would  be  no  question  but  that  the 
money  would  have  to  be  used  for  public 
schools. 

I  point  out  that  the  real  basis  for  talk- 
ing about  aid  to  education  is  the  pressure 
upon  the  property  taxpayers  for  funds 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  day.  If  part  of  the  money  is  pro- 
vided by  a  return  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  income  i>axes  collected,  then  this 
obviously  will  case  the  pressure  upon 
other  sources. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  LI  the  Senator  will  permit 
an  observation.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  since  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  it  fully,  but  I  should 
like  to  observe  Uiat  he  is  talking  about 
Federal  funds  which  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  States.  These  are  funds  to  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
returned  to  the  States.  For  that  reason. 
I  do  not  think  th'3  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  would  elimin£.te  the  necessity  for  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  now  pend- 
ing, or  sometl.inp  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
I*resident,  I  shall  have  to  say  I  should 
resist  any  amendment  of  the  character 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  pro- 
posed if  it  were  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amfindment.  I  should  re- 
sist any  other  movement  to  set  up  any 
kind  of  a  condition  whatsoever  other 
than  a  determination  as  to  the  number 
of  children  in  a  Stat«. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  realize  the 
Senator  was  opix>sing  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
necessarily  oppo.sing  It.  I  have  tried  to 
help  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  by 
clarifying  the  situation.  Without  the 
Senators  amendment  the  bill  would  set 
up  conditions  the  States  would  have  to 
meet.  The  Senator's  amendment  would 
set  up  an  additional  condition.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  start  setting  up  con- 
ditions we  can  set  up  conditions  from 
A  to  Z.  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I»lj-  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  write  the  bill. 
Tlie  amendment  has  to  be  attached  to 
the  bill.  I  cannc't  take  responsibility  for 
all  these  things. 

Mr.  CASE  of  f>outh  Dakota  I  recog- 
nize that  fact.  The  Senator  is  meeting 
his  responsibility  and  meeting  It  eflTec- 
tively,  I  think.  Ir  trj-ing  to  see  to  it  that. 
if  we  are  going  to  set  up  conditions  as 


to  how  the  money  is  spent,  the  money 
shall  not  be  spent  to  further  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  at  one  time  the  Sen- 
ate acted  upon  an  amendment  which  the 
late  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  and  I  spon- 
sored when  the  first  aid-to-education  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  we 
encountered  the  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  seriously  con- 
sidering and  trying  to  solve  in  his  own 
way.  Without  going  into  the  formula, 
at  that  time  our  amendment  provided 
that  a  State  could  use  the  fun<is  appro- 
priated for  education  purposes  in  any 
way  that  would  be  legal  and  constitu- 
tional witlain  the  State. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Such  a 
provision  would  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor wiil  recall  the  amendment.  It  met 
with  some  opposition,  in  that  most  States 
prohibit  the  use  of  such  funds  for  pri- 
vate schools.  In  my  State  the  prohibi- 
tion is  contained  in  the  State  consti- 
tution. I  believe  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  such  a  prohibition  is  al^o  in  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thought  a 
State  should,  regardless  of  the  formula, 
be  able  to  use  the  money  appropriated 
in  any  way  that  would  be  legal  and  con- 
stitutional within  the  Stat€.  I  did  not 
proposed  such  an  amendment  to  the 
present  bill  because  perhaps  conditions 
have  changed.  But  at  that  time  the  ar- 
gument was  made  by  someone  in  a  State 
that  prohibited  the  use  of  fimds  for 
private  schools  that  he  did  not  want  to 
contribute  money  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury which  in  turn  would  be  used  in  a 
State  that  did  not  prohibit  such  use. 
That  was  almost  a  minor  consideration, 
considering  the  number  of  States  that 
limit  the  use  of  such  funds  for  public 
schools,  as  the  bill  actually  proposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  develop  one  thought 
a  little  further.  It  relates  to  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush!  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  of  the  propos'ed  funds. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
money  which  is  collected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  income  taxes  is  Pennsylvania 
income. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proc>osition  that 
all  money  collects  from  income  taxes 
in  New  York  is  New  York  income. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  money  which 
coi*porations  pay  as  their  income  tax  is 
collected  from  all  over  the  country.  I 
know  that  the  Connecticut  insurance 
companies  make  profits  on  policies  writ- 
ten in  South  Dakota.  I  know  that  one 
Connecticut  insurance  company  makes 
a  great  many  farm  loans  ui  Scuth  Da- 
kota, and  I  assume  such  ccipipaiiies 
make  some  money  on  those  loans.  I  as- 
."^ume  they  pay  some  corporation  taxes 
as  a  result. 


I  know  that  the  automobile  companies 
that  pay  their  corporation  tax  in  Michi- 
gan make  their  money  largely  from 
States  all  over  the  Union. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Senatoi-s  from 
Michigan  iMr.  McN.m4ara  and  Mr.  Hart  j, 
have  never  been  so  provincial  as  to  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  some  appropriations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  I 
am  sure  Senators  from  other  States, 
when  they  consider  the  statement,  will 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  New  York, 
Equitable,  Metropolitan,  and  other  in- 
surance companies,  which  make  money 
all  over  the  Union,  ought  to  recognize, 
and  do  recognize,  that  some  of  the  money 
they  receive  is  earned  in  States  other 
than  the  ones  in  which  taxes  are  paid. 

I  represent  a  State  which  is  doin;? 
what  it  can  for  education.  If  the  table 
which  was  printed  in  the  Re-ord  the 
other  day  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  4  percent 
of  the  income  in  my  State  is  expended 
for  education.  I  think  the  highest  per- 
cr-ntage  of  any  State  in  the  Union  was 
4.1  percent.  The  average  is  only  2.7 
r^ercent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Scott]  alluded  to  the  property  tax  The 
other  day  I  made  a  list  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  Case  family,  i  noted 
that  the  taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  the 
basis  of  a  valuation  of  70  percent  of  the 
market  value.  This  is  fairly  close  to 
the  figure  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott  i.  75  per- 
cent, I  believe,  of  the  true  market  value. 
We  pay  at  that  rate.  The  property  tax 
on  a  house  which  I  owned  in  my  home- 
town was  double,  in  effect,  in  actual  dol- 
lars and  cents,  to  the  tax  on  a  compa- 
rable house  in  Uie  city  of  Washington. 

We  try  to  meet  our  educational  re- 
sponsibility. Yet,  with  all  our  endeavor, 
we  are  rated  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  States  with  recard  to  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  an  unfortunate 
fact.  One  reason  for  this  situation  is 
that  we  do  not  receive  the  bent  fit  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  on  income  earned 
in  South  Dakota  but  paid  m  other  States. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  sells 
much  gasoline  in  South  Dakota.  The 
corporate  income  tax  on  thoso  sales  is 
paid  in 'Indiana.  The  automobile  tax  is 
Iiaid  in  Michigan.  Some  of  the  tobacco 
t.kX  we  pay  is  credited  to  companies  in 
North  Carolina.  We  could  go  through 
the  gamut  of  operations  today. 

The  principal  railroads  in  my  State  are 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific: 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlmgton.  and 
Quincy.  They  pay  their  corporate  in- 
come tax  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
Illinois  is  boosted  in  its  rating  as  a  high 
income  State. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  largess.  We 
do  not  wish  pity.  We  are  not  mendi- 
cants to  these  other  Slates  when  we  say 
that  a  portion  of  the  money  Uiat  is  paid 
in  corporate  income  taxes  in  the  so- 
called  wealthy  States  sliould  be  used  to 
defray  the  educational  expenses  of 
children  wha<;e  families  are  iesponi>ible 
for  the  business  that  earns  corporate 
incomes. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  ap- 
proach to  this  question.    That  is  wliy  I 
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have  not  felt  we  should  base  a  Federal - 
aid-to-education  bill  on  an  endeavor  to 
level  off  things  by  saying  "Here  is  a  low 
income  State.  There  is  one  in  the  gut- 
ter. We  will  take  some  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  hand  them  a  largess,  a 
gift,  or  a  grant." 

I  have  said  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  be  based  on  a  return  to  the 
States  of  a  fair  share — what  the  Treas- 
ury can  afford — of  the  income  tax.  It 
should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children,  because  the 
number  of  children  to  educate  is  the 
primary  consideration. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yieid  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvajiia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  repeat  that  if  it  is 
provincial  for  me  to  have  the  point  of 
view  I  stated,  I  hope  that  more  monpy 
will  return  to  the  provinces  and  remain 
there.  But  I  am  makmg  the  point  that 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  aid-to-educa- 
tion bill,  would  pay  $3  for  every  $2  it 
would  receive  back  I  am  not  playing  the 
third  man  theme,  but  I  am  playing  the 
third  dollar  theme:  and  as  to  that  third 
dollar.  Pennsylvania  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  know  where  it  would  go  and 
what  would  be  done  with  it. 

I  do  not  like  some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  m^adc  as  to  what  should 
he  done  with  the  third  dollar  contributed 
by  the  people  of  my  State,  and  which 
they  would  not  receive  back.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  government  power  go 
back  home  anyway,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  proposals  of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  floor  leader  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
whatever  agency — in  this  case  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education — may  carry  out 
legislative  authority,  the  officials  of  that 
asency  should  clearly  understand  the 
conerressional  mtent  at  the  time  the 
authority  was  granted.  What  I  would 
like  to  ascertain,  if  the  Senator  will  help 
me.  is  the  intention  of  the  proponents 
and  the  framers  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion so  far  as  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
States  having  segregated  schools  is  con- 
cerned. Does  the  Senator,  as  floor 
leader  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  as  it 
is  now  before  the  Senate  believe  that, 
without  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  bill  would  p'^rmit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  allot  funds  to 
segregated  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  allot  the  funds  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  of  the  bill. 

It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  segre- 
gation. The  Secretary  has  made  very 
clear,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  PRorxYt,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion he  has  no  authority  to  withhold 
funds  from  any  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
segregation  m,atter:  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  of  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  form'ula  set  out  in  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  say  again,  because  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  my 
position  on  the  bill,  that  this  is  a  bill 


which  has  no  civil  rights  provision  in  it 
m  any  form  whatever 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  a  State  making  appli- 
cation fulfills  the  conditions  of  section 
110' a'  but  practices  and  officially  an- 
nounces a  promulgated  policy  of  segre- 
gation, does  the  Commissioner  then  have 
the  power  to  withhold  funds? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  he  does  not.  in  my 
opinion,  any  mca-e  than  we  have  with- 
held funds  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  What  in  the  world  do 
Senators  think  would  happen  if  it  were 
suggested  that  we  adopt  the  Bush 
amendment  in  respect  to  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815.  When  I  say  this, 
let  me  .say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
to  proceed  with  amendments  to  the  civil 
rights  laws  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
believe  m  proceeding  on  the  civil  rights 
issue  on  a  segmented  basis,  bill  by  bill. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  my  view, 
the  first  .step  is  to  amend  Rule  XXII. 
That  is  the  first  step.  The  majority 
leader  has  told  us  today  that  he  will  get 
that  issue  before  us  before  we  adjourn. 
When  we  get  Rule  XXII  amended,  then 
we  can  proceed  very  effectively  with 
amendments  to  the  civil  rights  law. 
Then  we  can  find  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  example,  what  leg- 
islation the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
lieves \iould  be  helpful  in  speeding  up 
the  integration  of  our  school  system. 
Then  we  can  find  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
what  legislation  they  believe  would  be 
helpful  in  carrying  out  their  statutory 
obligations. 

If  we  proceed  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
the  legislative  process  being  what  it  is, 
we  will  kill  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  get  on  the  statute  books 
some  legislative  principles  in  regard  to 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  prag- 
matic approach  to  this  problem  is  to 
enact  the  pending  bill  without  any 
amendments  added  to  it.  whether  it  be 
the  Bush  amendment  or  the  Keating 
amendment  or  the  Goldwater  amend- 
ment for  private  schools,  or  any  of  the 
other  amendments  which  bring  up 
ancilla'-T  issues  in  regard  to  which  we 
all  ha\e  very-  deep-seated  convictions. 
I  am  violating  no  conviction  of  mine 
today:  nor  did  I  in  1949,  when  I  spoke 
out  against  the  so-called  civil  rights 
amendment  to  what  was  then  the  Brick- 
er-Cain  amendment  to  the  housing  bill. 
I  will  defend  my  position  before  any 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  people 
anywhere  in  this  country.  We  build 
roads  a  foot  at  a  time,  not  10  miles  at  a 
time.  We  build  them  inch  by  inch.  I 
used  a  figure  of  speech  earlier  this  aft- 
ernoon and  I  repeat  it  now.  I  wish  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  abyss.  I  do 
not  want  to  try  to  jump  it  and  fall 
down.  If  we  try  to  make  the  Bush 
amendment  jump  today,  we  are  all 
going  to  take  the  schoolchildren  of 
America  down  with  us  into  the  abyss. 
We  will  not  get  a  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tlon  bill  if  we  do  that.  That  is  the 
pragmatism  of  the  situation. 

Therefore  I  urge  that  the  Senator 
join  with  me  in  support  of  the  bill  as  it 
IS,  without  the  Bush  amendment,  with- 


out the  Keating  amendment,  without 
the  Goldwater  amendment.  Let  us  get 
this  bill  on  the  books.  Then  let  us  join 
forces  in  trying  to  improve  the  civil 
rights  laws  of  the  country,  after  we  get 
rule  XXII  amended. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  some 
additional  time? 

Mr.  BUSH  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  order  to 
help  us  establish  the  legislative  history 
of  the  measure,  advise  me  whether  in 
his  opinion  without  the  Bush  amend- 
ment there  is  any  provision  in  the  bill 
under  which  Federal  funds  can  be  with- 
held from  segregated  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  from  public 
schools  in  the  South. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
Senator's  interest  in  civil  rights  and  of 
his  argument  here  as  a  pragmatic  argu- 
ment, but  as  I  see  it.  what  the  Senator 
is  in  effect  saying  is  that  because  he 
cannot  do  justice  in  this  matter,  in 
which  the  Senator  and  I  both  want  to 
do  justice,  since  the  Senator  feels  he 
cannot  do  justice  and  get  the  bill  passed, 
he  would  get  the  bill  passed  and  hope  to 
do  justice  later  through  other  legisla- 
tive procedures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  The  bill  will  do 
great  justice  in  its  present  form,  It 
does  justice  to  millions  of  little  boys  and 
girls  in  this  country  who  ought  to  get 
some  Federal  aid.  They  will  get  It  if 
my  bill  is  passed.  They  will  not  get  a 
bit  of  it  if  the  bill  is  defeated.  That  is 
progress.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the 
Senator,  but  to  protect  my  own  legisla- 
tive record  I  wish  to  take  a  minute  to 
read  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  speech  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April 
21.  1943. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  my  own  time  now 
I  read: 

I  am  concerned  also,  Mr  President,  with 
this  sort  of  parliamentary  strategy  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Brlcker  amendment  Jn  con- 
nection with  other  great  pieces  of  social,' 
legislation  to  be  voted  upon  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  mention  one  for  Illus- 
tration purposes.  I  say  that  If  It  Is  proper 
to  attach  this  type  of  amendment  to  the 
particular  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  parliamentary  strategy  can 
and  probably  would  be  used  In  connection 
with  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  legislation 
By  such  a  parliamentary  device  an  attempt 
could  be  made  to  defeat  a  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  The  use  of  such  civil 
right*  amendments  to  various  pieces  of  so- 
cial legislation  would  not  solve  the  great 
civil  rights  Issue  which  confront*  this  Con- 
gress but  would  succeed  In  defeating  needed 
social  legislation  so  that  we  can  get  ourselves 
into  a  better  position  to  win  the  civil  rights 
flght. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  I  wish  to  say  here  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  officers  of  that  association  in  re- 
spect to  their  request  that  we  vote  for  the 
Brlcker  amendment.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
vote  for  the  Brlcker  amendment  is  not  In  the 
interest  of  the  colored  people  or  In  the 
Interest  of  advancing  civil  rights  legislation 
through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.      , 
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I  feel  the  same  way  this  afternoon 
with  regard  io  the  projx)sed  legislation 
now  before  tie  Senate  I  believe  that 
time  has  pro-ed  me  right.  We  have  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  the  .school- 
children of  Anenca  Then  I  would  like 
to  join  with  t  le  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  an 
all-out  fight  to  improve  our  civil  rights 
legislation  by  amendmg  the  civil  rights 
laws. 

I  clo.se  by  a.sking  Senators  to  keep  in 
mind,  of  couise.  that  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment— that  is  what  the  discussion  is  all 
about^ — ha-s  nc  thing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed legislati  )n  now  before  the  Senate. 
There  is  still  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  14th  amei  dment  The  segregation 
practices  of  tl  e  South  are  in  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment 

What  I  belie\  ewe  need  to  do  is  to  keep 
these  two  issues  separate  and  distinct — 
the  issue  of  passing  needed  Federal  aid 
to  education  legislation,  and  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  its 
a\ailable  processes  to  see  to  it  that  all 
citizens  enjoy  and  are  protected  in  their 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment. 

If  the  Federa  Government  needs  some 
enforcement  le?islation  to  be  added  to 
the  civil  rights  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  to  carr:'  out  that  objective.  I 
will  join  in  seeking  to  pa.ss  amendments 
to  those  laws 

Howevtr.  as  n  1949,  .so  in  1961  I  am 
not  going  to  join  in  adding  a  civil  rights 
amendment  to  a  piece  of  very  much 
needed  .social  welfare  legislation,  in  this 
instance  Feder  il  aid  to  education.  In 
principle  I  favcr  civil  rights  legislation, 
but  I  believe  our  legislative  approach 
to  civil  rights  ought  to  be  limited  to  the 
amendment  of  i^inl  rights  laws,  and  that 
we  should  not  adopt  amendments  such 
as  this,  which  would  result  in  denying 
to  the  school  children  of  America  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  the  year  1961 
I  have  already  said  I  have  no  question 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  But  while  I  am  not  a 
higher  mathem  itician,  I  can  count  polit- 
ical no.si's  when  it  comes  to  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  v.ould  be  a  calamity  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.    KEATING       Mr.    President,   will 

the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    KEATING.    I    wish    to    ask    the 

Senator  a  ques,ion.     The  Senator  read. 

the  other  day.  a  letter  from  Secretai-y 

Ribicoff.  which  said  in  part 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him.  to  verify  a  statement  I 
made  earlier  this  afternoon,  when 
I  rehed  on  my  i  ecollection?  I  made  the 
statement  in  rairness  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr.  Capehart],  It  was 
suggested  that  the  civil  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  H49  housing  bill  was  the 
Bricker-Capehsrt  amendment.  I  stated 
that  my  recolle?tion  was  that  it  wa.s  the 
Bricker-Cain  amendment.  I  have 
checked  the  Ricord,  which  I  have  just 
read,  and  it  was  the  Bricker-Cain 
amendment.    In  fairness  to  the  Senator 


from  Indiana,  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  I  was  correct  in  my  recollec- 
tion It  was  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr  Bncker,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr  Cain,  who  proix>sed 
the  so-called  Powell  amendment  to  the 
housing  bill  of  1949. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  interrupting  hun.  Now  we  will 
start  all  over. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Tliat  Ls  perfectly  all 
right.  The  other  day,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  read  a  communication  from  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  which  said,  in  part:  "In 
my  opinion,  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  have  such  au- 
thority." meaning  authority  to  withhold 
funds  from  any  State  because  of  the 
segregation  of  schools  withm  that  State. 
Unless  t^je  Senator  ha.s  already  .specifi- 
cally staled  it,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  agrees  with  that  legal  con- 
clusion of  Secretary  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  agree  with  it. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  ELS  the  Senator  well  knows,  has 
been  very  much  occutned  m  recent  days. 
However,  a  request  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Attorney  General  to  ad- 
vise, if  he  will,  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice.  He  need 
not:  I  thiiik  he  will. 

I  shall  continue  to  ask  for  such  advice 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  because 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  I  always  insist 
on  doing,  it  is  to  tiT  to  get  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  both  those  who 
are  with  me  on  a  bill  and  tho.se  who  are 
oppo.sed  to  me.  ever>-  operative  fact 
which  I  think  will  be  helpful  to  them  in 
forming  their  final  judgment:  always 
believing  and  hoping  that  any  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  change  his  mmd  on 
any  i.ssue  in  the  last  5  minute."-  of  debate 
if  an  operative  fact  can  be  presented  to 
him  which  shows  that  his  previous 
course  of  action  was  a  mistaken  one.  It 
is  very  important  to  every  Senator  that 
we  get  from  the  Department  of  Ju.stice. 
if  we  can  get  it  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  opinion  concerning  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  just  a.sked  me. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  our  Nation  on  this  par- 
ticular question. 

I  wish  to  pursue  one  point.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  of  a  suffi- 
ciently open  mind  to  recognize  that  there 
are  those  who  sincerely  feel  that  the  legal 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is 
wrong.  If  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Attorney  General  render  a  contrary 
opinion.  I  believe  that  it  might  be  per- 
suasive with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Let  me  pursue  that  one  step  further. 

E>oes  not  the  Senator  agree  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could,  by  Executive  order,  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  withhold  such  funds'' 

Mr  MORSE  I  am  too  careful  a  law- 
yer to  "curbstone"  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  in  answer  to  that  question.  It  so 
happens  that  a  part  of  my  inquiry  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  goes  also  to  the 


question  of  the  executive  authority  and 
power  of  the  President.  I  would  not  in 
any  way  duck  the  question:  the  Senator 
will  get  an  answer  from  me  after  I  have 
given  the  question  further  studv  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  my  counsel  "in  the 
matter,  and  he  is  the  Senator's  counsel, 
too:  he  is  the  counsel  for  all  of  us,  name- 
ly, the  Attorney  General.  I  sliould  like 
to  read  the  opinion  on  this  matter  before 
I  commit  myself. 

Mr.  KEATLNG  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  simply  add  that  I  be- 
lieve such  authority  to  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  is  clear:  and  that  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  bound  by  such  an  order 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  debate  'ooth  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  other  Sena- 
tors. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind,  as  I  look  back  through  the 
years  and  con.sider  what  happened  mtoiy 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, what  will  happen  if  this  amend- 
ment is  attached  to  the  bill.  The 
House  then  was  considering  a  housing 
bill.  An  amendment  containing  the 
civil  rights  aspect  of  legislation  was 
added  to  the  bill.  The  amendment  was 
legal.  It  was  moral.  It  was  just  in 
principle.  Then,  as  we  did  in  our 
younger  days,  we  hoped  to  move  for- 
ward. The  vote  was  a  teller  vote.  I 
voted  for  ii  The  amendment  was 
adopted.  That  was  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress. What  happened^  It  killed  the 
housing  bill. 

Wo  are  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  It  is  legal.  It  is  moral 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  law.  However,  for 
the  first  time  m  14  years,  based  upon  my 
own  experience,  I  see  an  opportunity  to 
pa.ss  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill."  If 
we  include  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  not  because  it  is 
not  right,  not  because  it  is  not  just,  we 
will  do  the  same  thing  that  was  done  to 
the  housing  bill  12  or  13  years  ago. 

That  is  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion Do  not  ask  why  these  things  are 
practical.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  Senator  who  has  had  legislative 
experience  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  this  truism. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  an 
observation'' 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  do  not  have  the 
flcx)r. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  let  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  finish  his  statement  I  shall 
then  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  debate  today.  If 
I  were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science from  the  standpoint  of  princi- 
ple— and  I  have  been  a  fighter  for  and  a 
supporter  of  civil  rights  as  much,  I  be- 
lieve, as  any  other  Senator — within  my 
limited  experience 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  verify  the  Senator's 
statement,   the  record   demonstrates  it. 
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lAx.  CARROLL.  I  thaxik  the  Senator 
Irom  Oregon.  Wten  I  consider  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  this  amendment,  the 
Question  is  not  what  it  wiH  do  for  civil 
rights  in  15  States,  it  is  not  what  it  wDl 
do  for  Federal  aid  to  education  in  those 
States,  but  what  it  will  do  for  the  school- 
children of  the  entire  Nation.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  intentioned  the  amend- 
ment is.  It  win  destroy  the  bill  This  i.s 
the  first  time  I  have  spoken  on  the  biE. 
I  now  feel  it  will  be  necessary  from  now 
on  to  consider  every  amendment  care- 
fully, no  matter  how  conscientiously  it 
is  offered,  no  m.atteT  how  sound  it  is  in 
legal  principle  or  on  a  moral  basis.  Now 
Is  the  time  •we  shaU  have  to  be  on  watch 
I  say  to  the  able  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  that  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  bill  is  not  scuttled.  More  than  a 
civil  rights  amendment  is  at  issue.  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  «aid  recently  that  crimo 
is  costing  our  Nation  $22  billion  Let 
txs  consider  the  situation  m  Washmeton 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon:  Will 
the  benefits  of  the  bill  flow  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbiji  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  children  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  benefit  by  the 
bilP 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  although  not 
enough..  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClarxJ  and  I  discussed  that 
point  earlier. 

Mr.  CARROLL  If  we  expect  to  re- 
duce crime,  improve  the  mentality  of  the 
children,  and  support  a  stror.?  educa- 
tional system.,  we  must  reahae  that  mos'^ 
of  the  elem.ent5  of  crime  are  a  rr-sult  of 
•ocial  disorder — crime  i.s,  partly,  a  symp- 
tom of  social  disease — a  lack  of  mteUi- 
gent  understandina:.  a  lack  of  character, 
a  lack  of  proper  environment 

The  bill  is  only  a  small  step  forwa.'-d 
in  a  critical  period  of  .\m^ncan  history 

One  other  question  has  bothered  me 
Let  us  assume  that  in  Virginia,  Georgia. 
or  any  other  State,  the  State  board  of 
education  does  not  approve  a  .school 
district  which  is  incegratmg  its  program 
Could  the  State  withhold  f'onds  f'-om 
that  school  district? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  money  »-iL!  to  to 
the  State.  Once  the  mone^-  has  gone  to 
tile  Sta.te.  the  State  will  liave  control  of 
it.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  wil!  have  no  control  of  it. 
But,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  is  limited  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bill:  it  d'oes  not  m  any 
way  lunit  the  Federal  Governmei.t  with 
respect  to  other  Federal  powers  it  may 
have  in  connection  with  enforcmg  the 
guarantees  of  the   14th  amendment. 

Mr.  C.A.RROLL.  In  other  words,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational 
criteria  of  a  State'' 

Mr.    MORSE.     That   is    correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  think,  as  I 
read  the  provi.sions  of  tliat  section  of  the 
bill,  that  the  school  boai'd  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearmg. 

Mr.  \tORSE.  That  is  correct,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  hearu'^. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Before  wliat  group 
wUl  it  be  entitled  to  a  hearing — the 
State  board  of  education? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  State  board  of 
fdiyAtion, 


Mr.  CARROLL.  These  are  ooxxliuon.'; 
which  I  think  are  reasonable  but  do  liot 
constitute  Federal  control. 

Mr  MORSE  Some  of  us  do  nr^t  hkr 
aH  the  resiiluS,  in  effect,  of  tliis  guai'an- 
tee  of  State  control  of  education,  so  far 
B^  thf  granting  of  Federal  funds  for 
educa'ion  is  concf-ned.  But.  as  I  said 
earlier  we  ."dimply  cannot  have  this  both 
ways.  Either  we  must  keep  faith  with 
the  people  of  the  country  by  presenting 
a  bin  which  r^Tnnves  entirely  any  Fed- 
era!  r^'^trictirm  on  education,  or  we  must 
say  w»-  have  .«;oTnf^  gimmicks  In  the  bin. 

i  am  proud  to  be  the  floor  leader  in 
con.'nd<=Tation  of  a  bill  which  in  my  judg- 
ment coes  not  contain  a  single  legislative 
"gimmick."  This  measure  is  a  forth- 
right, honest  bill.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject .  wp  wi.<;h  to  incorporate  into  law 
the  pr  nciple  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
educator,  and  ^'e  want  to  say  to  the 
States,  "Many  of  you  have  some  hor- 
rible educational  problem.*;,  and  we  want 
to  help  you,  with  money  *' 

When  all  is  imid  and  done,  this  is  a 
money  bill,  one  which  for  the  first  tim*" 
authorizes  thf>  Federal  Grovemment  to 
mak-'  monev  available  to  the  States.  b%' 
means  of  a  e'^nrral  aid-to-eduration  bill. 
so  ap  to  help  them  with  tlieir  school 
problem- 

Th'  fact  that  some  civil  rights  prob- 
lems may  be  raised  m  connection  with 
this  proijram  or  this  activity  has  nothinc 
to  do  with  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  Instead,  it  has  to  do  with  the  civil 
riThts  law  which  already  is  on  th"  statute 
bof'ks.  or  It  hfis  to  do  x;'h  'hp  au"-h  ritv 
of  the  White  H  nise  ar:d  th  I)-  ;)ar:m'T.! 
of  Justice  to  see  tri  it  that  thrr^'  i.s 
uniform  apphcation  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  people  in  aU  the 
States,  recardlpfs  of  race,  color,  or  crepd 
But  rt  has  nothmc  to  do  witli  an  edu- 
cation bill  So  li  we  can  keep  the-e  two 
m  separate  d'^artments,  wt  shall  have 
k  .-  trouble,  here  on  th*  floor,  in  havmt: 
the  Senate  rpiect  a.'nenriment.s  wh.ch 
seek  to  join  the  two.  and  thus  we  shall 
have  less  trouble  in  ha^Tng  the  bill 
passed 

I  hiope  thic  bill  will  be  passfd  soon,  this 
week.  Likewise,  I  hope  to  be  successftil 
in  pleading  that  aid  to  edtication  not 
be  confu.^ed  with  civil  rights  matters  or 
with  private  school  matters. 

So  my  piea  is  that  St-nntors  permit  this 
bill  to  be  pa.-9ed  without  the  adoption  of 
any  civil  rights  amendment  or  any  pri- 
vate 5chool  amendments;  and  then  let 
us  take  up  the  separate  problem  of  leg- 
islation needed  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
in  Older  to  make  the  existing  civil  riehts 
law  meaiunj^ful  and  in  order  to  give  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice whatever  aid  they  say  they  need  m 
order  to  enforce  those  constitutional 
guarantees. 

But  I  pieafl  with  the  Senator  to  give 
ni''  ins  helj) — and  I  know  he  will  do  so — 
so  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  pass 
this  aid-to-education  bill,  wiiiiout  hav- 
ing it  encuiubered  by  th^'  addition  of 
civil  rights  amfiidments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  Ortg   :;  yield? 

Mr.  MOR.SE.     I  y:pld- 

M:  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  grren  ex- 


cellent leadeishlp  here  ou  tbr-  floor  In 
connection  wUSi  this  aid-io-aducatlon 
bill,  and  no  one  has  been  abJl«  to  state 
the  issue  more  clearly  Uxan  he  lias 
stated  it.  Cert<unly  thi£  is  an  aid-to- 
ijducation  bill,  not  a  civij  rii^hLs  bill.  Al- 
thougli  under  existing  circumstances  the 
b.lJ  cannot  be  admini>LL'rcHi  as  equitably 
as  I  should  like  to  see  it  admuust»red, 
I  cannot  favor  the  inclusion  m  Uixb  bill 
of  an  amendment  which  uould.  as  a 
practical  matter,  prevent  the  taking  of 
this  forward  step. 

If,  later  on.  Senators  submit  amend- 
ments which  I  think  will  aid  or  imi)rove 
the  aid-to-ed'ucation  bill,  I  shall  reserve 
my  judgment  on  them  until  I  see  them 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  liave  tlie  figlit  for 
civil  rights  confused  with  the  fH;ht  for 
the  giving  of  aid  to  education  although 
I  recognize  that  they  are  rathtr  closely 
related  or  Intermingled  But  here  wo 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  14  years,  an 
opportunity  to  enact  a  bnl  in  the  field 
of  aid  to  education. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  I'leMdent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  'Ilie  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said  this  is  the  first  time  in  14 
years 

Mr.  CARROLL  It  is  the  fir  t  tune 
in  14  years  that  we  have  had  an  oi^wr- 
tunity  to  succeed  m  havir.g  such  a  bill 
pasiied  and  enacted  into  law 

Mr  BUSH  Yes,  and  thu.--  it  is  the 
first  time  ui  14  years  that  tiie  Senate 
has  had  a  real  opportunity  to  pass  a  rrai- 
sojiable.  decent  integration  n.easure. 

lliis  amendment  is  directly  in  point 
in  connection  »-ith  the  aid  u>  educa- 
tion bill,  because  the  amendment  sim- 
pily  provides  that  no  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation miiy  be  discriminated  aeamst  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  tiitst  tax 
dollars.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  ct^.ance  to  vote  for  fuch  a  meas- 
urv  uhich  1*  not  mandatory-  11  »e 
amendment  housing  bill  to  which  the 
.-^'^n;  ".nr  referred  was  mandatory;  but 
i.lM.'^  imrndment  is  not  manrtatonrv  It 
simply  Liives  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare considerable  ^flfecretion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ase  of  these  funds;  but 
they  inu."»t  be  tised  and  the  decisions 
must  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  desegregation.  TTiat  is 
all. 

Let  me  say  this  is  the  most  rea.son- 
able  civil  rights  measure  I  have  seen 
during  ray  service  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  C.'\PROlX.  Mr.  PresWent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  jleW? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  C.^RROLI.  I  do  not  Qu.:*!tion  for 
a  moment  the  integrity  of  the  Senator 
fr  m  Connecticut  in  submittiTig  the 
amendment:  and  if  I  thought  the 
amendment  could  be  incorporated  in  the 
bin  and  the  bUl  as  thus  amrnd'  d  could 
be  passed.  I  would  go  along  100  percent 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

But  any  Senator  who  has  served  here 
for  very  long  and  has  observed  such 
fi^rhts — ind  e.«:peciRny  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary-  Comniittee,  wh^re  there 
hav.'  bf^i.  nianv  hard  firh'*  in  connec- 
tion withi  sucli  legislative  matt.eT.s,   and 
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I  say  this  al.'o  In  view  of  my  experience 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiuse  of 
Representatives — knows  that  I  am  ac- 
curate when  I  say  that  if  this  Bush 
amendment  is  added  to  the  bill,  the  bill 
will  be  killed.  Any  Senator  who  believes 
that  the  addition  of  the  Bush  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  will  not  liill  that  bill  is  smoking  ques- 
tionable tobacco  from  a  peculiar  pipe  or 
else  is  floating  on  cloud  No  9 

Mr  MOR5E     Or  is  not  realistic 

Mr  CARROLL.  Yes  I  have  seen 
these  discouraging  developments  over 
the  years. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  have  the 
bill  broadened  I  have  been  reading  the 
various  amendments,  including  that  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case  1 ;  and  Z.  have  heard  rumors  about 
other  amencments  which  I  should  like 
to  see  induced.  But  I  warn  now  that 
Senators  should  be  careful  about  the  in- 
clusion of  any  such  amendments,  es- 
pecially amendments  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  bill 
enacted. 

Perhaps  I  may  ask  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  C'onnecticut  wishes  to  see 
this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH  No,  I  certainly  do  not.  I 
made  that  cl'?ar  last  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, and  I  made  clear  my  reasons.  I 
also  made  cli?ar,  in  answer  to  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
when  I  find  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
improve  a  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  result 
in  an  advance  in  civilization — and  we 
now  have  such  an  opF>ortunity — I  shall 
seize  it.  regardless  of  whether  I  like  the 
bill  or  do  not  like  it 

As  I  said  last  Friday,  I  think  the  bill 
will  pass;  and,  therefore.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  in  as  acceptable  a  form  as  it  can 
possibly  be  in.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  believes  that  is 
a  bad  practic<\ 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  I  never 
question  motives.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  offering  a  fine 
amendment.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  of- 
fered on  another  occasion:  and  when 
that  fight  occurs.  I  shall  be  there 

Mr  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  available  for  debate  on  both 
the  amendment  and  on  the  bill  Is  limited. 
So  if  the  Senator  and  his  friends  will 
accept  the  amendment,  there  will  be  no 
question  that  the  bill  will  be  filibustered. 

Mr.  MORSE  Only  the  time  available 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  is  limited. 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  thought  unanimous  con- 
sent had  been  given  to  have  a  limitation 
on  the  time  available  for  debate  on  both 
the  amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  help  me  obtain  such  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  BUSH.    Certainly. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  excellent  presentation  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  very  fine 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  debate. 
They  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  bill. 
-"Let  me  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush).  He  has  been 
very  cooperative  and  very  helpful  to  me. 


It  is  only  fair  that  I  now  proceed  to 
yield  some  of  the  time  available  to  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment.  I  imagine 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  make 
certain  points  in  connection  with  the 
recent  debate.  Therefore.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  now  to  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
yield  for  1  minute  so  I  may  make  a 
statement. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  Perhaps  I  have  an  old- 
fashioned  concept  of  what  is  practical 
and  pragmatic.  With  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Coiorado,  have 
said,  I  venture  the  opinicn  that,  in- 
stead of  being  practical  and  pragmatic 
by  leaving  the  amendment  out  of  the  bill, 
we  are  being  impractical  end  unprag- 
matic.  It  will  not  be  practical  for  this 
country  to  deny  minority  rights;  and 
minority  rights  will  be  forfeited  unless 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  argument 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  that 
we  must  enact  a  bill  such  that  thousands 
of  little  schoolchildren  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  bill,  even  thojgh  perhaps 
not  as  many  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
will  not  receive  benefits. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  respect, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thousands 
of  little  schoolchildren  who  would  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  the 
minority,  whom  we  ought  to  protect. 
If  we  in  this  body  do  not  protect  mi- 
nority rights,  we  shall  have  lost  a  great 
cause,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  practical 
and  pragmatic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say,  resp<ctfully.  that 
if  we  follow  the  course  suggested  by  the 
Senator,  we  will  not  help  the  Nation. 
If  we  follow  the  course  of  action  I  am 
suggesting,  we  will  establish  a  principle. 
This  is  not  the  last  inning  in  the  ball 
game.  There  will  be  another  time  at 
bat.  We  shall  take  up  other  amend- 
ments to  advance  the  cause  of  minority 
rights.  I  think  we  are  helping  minority 
rights,  if  we  succeed  in  pa.«sing  the  bill 
in  both  Houses  and  having  it  signed  by 
the  President,  when  we  establish  the 
principle.  Once  we  place  on  the  statute 
books  the  principle  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  education,  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
tect minority  rights  in  this  country  much 
more  rapidly  than  I  think  is  implied  and 
envisioned  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators  from  Montana, 
Maine,  and  New  York,  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  moments  for  a  con- 
ference which  I  have  been  called  to  at- 
tend. The  ranking  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara'.  will 
serye  in  my  place.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MetcalfI  would  like  to 
have  5  minutes,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiEl  would  like  to  have  8  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr,  Javits]  would  like  to  have  10  min- 
utes. If  it  meets  with  the  pleasure  of 
Senators,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
time  be  released  to  them  in  that  order. 


I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara  to  favor  me 
by  taking  over  my  position  of  floor  leader 
for  the  bill  until  I  can  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  set  the  Record 
straight  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
a  few  minutes  ago.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  put  into  the  Record 
a  list  of  15  States  and  said  that  in^his 
opinion  all  those  15  States  would  beSle- 
prived  of  any  aid  under  the  bill  if  the 
Bush  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

In  an  earher  colloquy,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  made  the  statement 
that  he  felt  the  amendment  which  is 
pending  would  give  a  good  deal  of  flexi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Com- 
missioner; that  in  some  instances  there 
would  be  some  recalcitrant  districts,  but 
that  the  money  would  go  to  the  States 
and  there  would  have  to  be  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  or 
of  the  Commission  as  to  whether,  in  the 
balance  of  all  the  situations  and  all  the 
conditions,  the  money  should  be  given 
to  the  State — whether  there  was  a  good 
faith  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement. 

I  cannot  let  the  debate  go  further 
without  saying  that  under  the  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion  all  the  15  States 
would  not  be  deprived  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance. I  believe  therein  is  the  very  mis- 
chief of  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  create  such  a  condition  of 
chaos  and  uncertainty  insofar  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and' 
Welfare  or  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  concerned  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  situation  in 
each  instance.  The  Secretary  would 
have  to  make  a  determination,  and  then 
the  money  would  go  to  the  States  The 
States  would  then  have  to  distribute  the 
money  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
set  forth  on  page  14  of  the  bill;  that  is, 
to  the  neediest  districts  for  school  con- 
struction and  to  the  neediest  districts 
for  teachers'  salaries 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  point  out  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  in  14  years  that 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tach this  provision  to  a  school  bill.  Pub- 
lic Laws  814  and  874  provide  money 
which  does  not  go  to  the  States  but  goes 
to  the  individual  school  districts.  Each 
individual  district  must  make  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, to  the  Office  of  Education,  for  the 
impacted-area  money  The  bills  to  re- 
new those  laws  have  ccme  before  the 
Senate  every  2  or  3  years  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  proper  place  for 
the  amendment  is  not  in  title  1  of  a 
bill  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
aid  program,  but  in  title  2,  for  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  in  effect  for  10 
years  and  is  going  forward.  It  should 
not  be  attached  to  a  program  providing 
for  aid  to  the  States,  to  be  distribut.ed 
to  the  States,  but  instead  to  a  program 
which  can  be  pinpointed  to  the  indi- 
vidual districts. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  new  program. 
a  program  to  affect  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Mr.  METCALF.  PubUc  Law  874  af- 
fects primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  imp8u;ted  areas. 

Mr.  METCALF.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
join  me  in  proposing  an  amendment  on 
that  phase  of  the  bUl,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
join  in  that  effort  also. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  amendment  on  any  pha.se  of  the  bill. 
I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  in 
14  years  that  the  opportunity  ha.';  been 
offered.  There  ha-s  been  an  opportunity 
to  pinpoint  the  districts  every  time  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  have  been  renewed 
and  continued  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  may  differ 
I  with  me  In  judgment  about  the  14  years 
and  about  the  first  opportunity.  I  made 
that  assertion.  I  make  it  again  because 
of  the  moderation  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  would  go  to  a 
primary  and  secondary  school  bill,  which 
is  directly  in  point.  It  would  give  us  the 
best  opportunity  which  has  appeared  in 
I  14  years  to  move  forward  in  connection 
with  desegregation  of  schools.  That  is 
way  I  say,  and  on  the  face  of  it  I  think 
it  i£  true. 

Mr.  METCALF.  My  whole  point 
is 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  think 
back,  when  amendments  of  this  nature 
have  been  considered  before  they  have 
been  mandatory  in  their  provisions. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 
Habt    in    the    chair  >       The    5    minutes 
yielded   to   the   Senator  Ivoni  Montana 
have  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  de.^ire  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  METCALF.     No. 
'       Mr.    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mame.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire'^ 
I       Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  from  Or- 
egon allotted  me  8  minutes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McNA\LARA.  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mame  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  interest  thi.s 
afternoon  to  a  discussion  of  the  ."^o-callpd 
Bush  amendment  I  am  certain  that 
ail  the  elements  and  arguments  on  each 
side  of  the  issues  created  by  tlie  amend- 
ment have  been  discu.ssed.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  them.  More  than  that,  I 
doubt  that  I  could  state  them  as  well. 

However,  because  of  my  concern  about 
the  two  objectives  which  are  involved — 
Federal  aid  for  education  and  civil 
riErhts — I  feel  I  should  make  my  position 
clear  at  this  point  in  the  REroRD. 

The  so-called  Bush  amendment  pre- 
sents an  issue  which  is  very  simply 
stated.  Should  we  try  to  advance  thf 
caTKe     of     integration     in     our     public 


schools  by  tyinp  it  to  tlie  cause  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  public  schooLs? 

In  otlicr  words,  should  we  require  that 
these  t'vo  horses,  if  the>-  run,  run  har- 
nessed together,  or  should  we  permit 
them  to  run  separately? 

Tho.se  who  support  the  amendment 
may  include  the  following: 

Those  who  honestly  believe  this  to  be 
an  effective  and  proper  way  to  advance 
the  cause  of  integration. 

Thase  who  honestly  believe  that  such 
Federal  aid.  without  an  integration 
string  tied  to  it,  would  delay  the  inte- 
gration of  public  schools  In  the  South. 

Those  who  oppose  such  Federal  aid 
and  who  see  in  this  amendment  an  ef- 
fective obstacle  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

Those  who  oppose  both  objectives  and 
would  like  to  defeat  them  both  by  unit- 
ing them. 

Those  who.  confident  that  the  Bush 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted,  see  a 
delightful  opportunity  to  force  advo- 
cates of  mt<:'gration  on  the  E>emocratic 
sid'-  to  vote  against  that  objective. 

I  suppose  that  each  of  these  motiva- 
tions, and  others,  might  be  justified,  de- 
pending? upon  one's  point  of  view  as  to 
when  the  end  justifies  the  means.  And 
I  concede  that  idealists  and  cynics  can 
be  found  on  either  side  of  almost  any 
question. 

As  one  who  wholeheartedly  supports 
both  objectives — both  integration  and 
Federal  aid — I  would  like  to  briefly  state 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  Bush 
amendment.  I  address  my  remarks  par- 
ticularly to  tliose  who  support  both 
causes,  who  bebeve  that  both  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  uniting  them  in  this  bill,  and 
wh)  may  believe  that  the  cause  of  inte- 
gration may  be  delayed  if  this  is  not 
done. 

Over  the  years,  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  has  come  from  all  areas  of  the 
country,  from  croups  differing  m  many 
ways  from  t'ach  other,  and  for  varying 
re;isons  and  combination.^  of  reasons. 
There  can  be  differences  of  opmion  as  to 
which  of  these  has  been  most  influential 
in  achieving  the  result.  The  fact  is  that 
the  combined  opE>osition  has  been  suc- 
cessful. If  the  result  is  to  be  changed, 
the  opix)sition  must  be  reduced  by 
en'>URh  to  reduce  it  t-o  a  minority  status 
m  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  ranks  of  the  opposition  have  in- 
cluded the  following  formidable  groups: 

Fir-^t  Those  who  beUeve  that  Federal 
school  money  should  be  used  as  a  club  to 
force  public  school  integration  in  the 
South. 

Second.  Those  who  fear  that  Federal 
school  money  will  be  used  as  a  club  to 
force  pubhc  school  integration  in  the 
South. 

Tlie  existence  of  either  of  these 
sources  of  opposition  insures  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  If  both  exists,  with- 
out substantial  reduction  in  their  ranks, 
they  can  defeat  the  bill.  That  is  a  re- 
sult which,  in  mv  honest  judgment,  can 
be  avoided  only  by  eliminating  the  issue 
from  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
pursue  the  goal  of  integration  must  con- 
sider three  possible  results: 

Flr<5t  Pa.'^.'^app  of  the  school  bill  with. 
an  integration  nder.     I  have  indicated 


tiiat.  in  mv  judgment  this  is  not  a  rea- 
8C)iuiDJe  iH»t.sibilit>'.  desirable  as  it  miglrt 
see  IB  Wt  then  mu.st  consider  Uie  sec- 
ond i>osKih;e  result 

Second  Defeat  of  the  school  bill  with 
an  mteairation  rider  Ii.  my  judimient. 
this  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  if  the 
rider  is  approved.  In  that  event,  how  is 
the  cause  of  mtepration  served:^  Such  a 
result  would  generate  rt-s*  iiLment  amung 
many,  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  If  that  cause  o  rmht.  the  de- 
feat will  delay  an  improvement  in  edu- 
cational standards  for  children  of  all 
creeds,  colors,  and  racial  and  national 
backgrounds.  Such  a  delay  will  further 
postpone  the  day  when  enli^'htened  .self- 
interest,  generated  and  devclopixl  m  an 
educational  system  of  the  highetit  attain- 
able standard,  will  promote  the  rau.se  of 
equality  in  all  areas  of  the  counuv 

Finally,  there  is  the  third  po.s,sioi:ily. 

Third.  Enactment  of  a  F«-de  ral  school 
aid  bill  without  the  uiLe^i.Uit  n  rider. 
Surely,  this  is  a  cause  preat  enough  to 
warrant  attention  on  its  own  merits. 
F\irther,  if,  as  we  have  been  tavtfht  to 
believe,  education  is  the  foe  of  ignorance, 
and  fear,  and  prejudice,  its  advancement 
will  constitute  a  victory  for  the  cause  of 
intejrration  as  well. 

Mr.  McNAMAR.^.  The  S<-nator  from 
New  York  requested  some  time.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  him 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cl-sion  to  be  made  on  the  amendment  is 
not  an  easy  one,  particularly  for  those, 
including  myself,  who  have  been  ardently 
fighting  for  civil  riphts  for  many  years, 
in  good  seasons  and  out,  ajid  under  try- 
ing conditions  in  this  Chamt-rr.  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country  and  in  my 
case,  in  the  other  body  as  wt  !1 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  simple 
test  which,  when  applied  to  the  amend- 
ment, should  resolvp  the  question  for 
those  who  feel  as  do  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtTSiaE],  many  other*;,  and 
I  myself.  The  test  is.  if  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  will  the  bill  ever  l>ecome 
law?  Otherwise,  it  would  obviously  be 
a  fatuous  exercise.  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  the  bill  would  never  become 
law.  Then  there  must  be  some  other 
purpose  which  It  will  serve 

Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
have  to  make  a  prediction,  based  not  sole- 
ly upon  my  own  jud.^^ment,  but  upon  a 
very  authoritative  source.  The  new 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  the  other  body,  the 
very  person  whose  name  this  type  of 
amendment  bears — Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
FLi, — has  him.«;elf  said,  *  I  will  not  inter- 
pose this  kind  of  amendment  becau.se  I 
am  confident  it  will  kill  this  legislation." 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Possibly  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  tried  to  explain  that  the  amendment 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  type  of  amendment, 
which  was  a  mandatory  amendment. 
The  amendment  I  have  proposed,  as  the 
Senator  will  realize,  I  am  sure,  is  not  that 
type  of  amendment.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  difference  between  the  t.vo  types  of 
amendment  very  clear.    The  amendment 
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is  not  a  mandatory  amendment.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  discretion  given  to  the 
administration  In  connection  with  the 
disbursing  of  funds.  The  Powell  type  of 
amendment  would  not  give  that  discre- 
tion, but  would  simply  forbid  fiatly  the 
use  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  one  speaks  in 
terms  of  a  '"Powell  type  of  amendment." 
I  think  that  statement  in  itself  answers 
the  question.  The  question  is  one  of  de- 
gree. The  Senator  does  not  feel  that  the 
amendment  is  mandatory.  I  feel  it  has 
the  same  thrust,  the  same  purport,  if 
carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  so  I  call  ft 
the  Powell-type  amendment.  But 
Powell  himself  has  said.  "If  any  kind  of 
antisegregation  rider  is  attached  to  the 
measure,  it  will  be  killed." 

That  is  why  he  said,  "I  am  not  going 
to  do  it  "  He  added,  "If  someone  else 
starts  a  chain  reaction,  I  may  have  to 
join  in.     But  I  am  not  going  to  do  it." 

Under  those  circumstances  I  must  de- 
cide whether  I  am  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Deciding  that  I  am,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  if  I  voted  for 
the  amendment,  the  result  would  be  that 
it  would  never  become  law.  Therefore, 
I  have  my  choice,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
happy  one.  I  have  the  choice  of  joining 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  or  join- 
ing those  who  are  against  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools. 

In  either  case,  I  shall  be  in  very  un- 
happy company  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  so  I  had  better  do  what,  on  judgment 
and  principle,  would  at  least  accomplish 
one  result,  and  at  least  that  would  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  hope  very  much  it  will 
be  clear  in  the  procedure  on  the  vote  that 
we  are  not  deciding  the  issue  on  a  sub- 
stantive basis,  but  that  we  shall  show  in 
the  parliamentary  situation  we  face  that 
we  are  laying  the  issue  aside.  I  hope 
very  much  that  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  rather  than  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  substance,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  we  can  show 
the  country  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  unhappy 
day  to  be  discussing  tliis  question.  We 
are  under  the  shadow  of  events  which 
are  absolutely  disgracing  our  country'  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  are  under  the 
shadow  of  events  in  which  conditions  of 
anarchy  and  disorder,  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  Americans,  have 
broken  out  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Ala- 
bama. The  President  has  had  to  send 
Federal  officers  to  that  State  to  protect 
or  try  to  protect  citizens  in  the  exercise 
of  their  civil  rights.  There  may  have 
taken  place  the  most  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  law.  in  terms  of  our  penal  stat- 
utes, in  the  destruction  of  the  carriers  of 
interstate  commerce,  through  conspira- 
cies to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals,  perhaps  by  the 
highest  officials  in  government. 

Certainly  this  is  hardly  a  day  which  is 
conducive  to  a  detached  review  of  the 
amendment,  when  literally  we  see  a  state 
of  events  which  causes  a  sense  of  outrage 
to  us  as  Americans. 

Yet,  that  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are 
here  notwithstanding  the  deep  feelings 
which  we  have.  I  know  everyone  will 
take  my  word  for  the  fact  that  I  do  feel 


very  deeply  about  these  tragic  events. 
Notwithstanding  those  conditions,  we 
still  must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  ball. 
Right  now  the  ball  is  the  pa.ssage  of  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  History 
has  shown  us  that  every  time  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate 
has  been  attached  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion, it  has  resulted  in  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  attain  at  least  one  objective.  I 
know  we  cannot  secure  two  objectives  in 
the  bill.  That  is.  we  cannot  amend  the 
bill  with  the  proposed  amendment  and 
pass  the  bill.  too.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
go  away  without  anything.  I  want  to  get 
at  least  one  objective.  I  do  not  want  to 
end  up  with  a  blank. 

Finally  we  all  know  that  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate 
can  be  added  to  any  bill. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill.  It  can  go  on  any  bill 
at  any  time  we  want  to  do  it.  There  is 
no  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  unwise  and  prejudicial 
to  load  it  on  the  pending  bill,  why  load 
it  on? 

Finally,  I  disagree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
his  opinion,  which  he  gave  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  I  do 
not  ^believe  that  we  should  permit  the 
giviiig  of  funds  to  a  school  district  which 
is  inl  contempt  of  a  Federal  court  order 
to  desegregate  its  schools. 

A.»  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  have  to  stand  by  this 
opinion,  notwithstanding  it  is  his  opin- 
ion now.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  support  and  add  my  name  to  the 
amendment,  the  initiation  of  which 
comes  from  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  Senator  Keating,  which 
will  involve  us  as  individual  citizens,  in 
order  to  test  out  this  question,  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  described.  The  Sec- 
retary's opinion  is  couched  in  very  gen- 
eral terms.  He  says  that*he  does  not 
believe  he  can  "withhold  funds  from  any 
State  because  of  the  segregation  of 
schools  within  that  State." 

That  is  quite  different  from  standing 
in  violation  of  a  court  order,  becau.se  we 
know — and  this  is  Hornbook  law — the 
Constitution  is  not  self-operative. 

As  the  law  stands  now  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Secretary  could 
define  his  words — and  he  would  not  have 
to  take  them  back — if  he  runs  into  the 
kind  of  situation  I  have  described. 

To  make  insurance  doubly  sure,  how- 
ever, I  shall  support  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  will  propose,  in  the  way  he  will 
revise  it.  I  bebeve  that  will  button  the 
matter  up  in  the  proper  way. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  in  term.'=  of  the  amend- 
ment's voluntariness,  and  its  not  being 
mandatory,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut says,  it  is  directed  toward  a 
whole  State  and  relates  to  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  that  whole  State. 

I  have  not  held  with  tho.se  who  believe 
that  we  can  get  integration  or  desegre- 
gation by  educational  processes  alone. 
I  emphasize  the  "alone."  I  also  feel  very 
deeply  that  if  in  this  battle  for  civil 
rights  we  get  tired  of  waiting  for  the 


administration  to  get  on  its  horse,  and 
do  what  it  should  do,  that  is,  make  civil 
rights  legislation  •must"  legislation,  giv- 
ing it  equal  priority  with  other  parts  of 
Its  program,  we  can  add  civil  rights 
legislation  to  any  bill.  I  have  done  it, 
my  colleagues  have  done  it.  and  other 
Senators  can  do  it.  The  question  is 
whether  we  .shall  do  it  here  and  now  to 
the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
vholc  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  must  be  bucked  up.  and  must  be 
bucked  up  vei-y  materially,  particularly 
in  those  very  States  which  in  my  opinion 
in  many  respects  have  denied  it  in  terms 
of  the  outlook  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  need  Federal  law.  I  do 
not  believe  Executive  action  alone  will 
.succeed.  President  Kennedy,  no  matter 
liow  deeply  interested  he  is  in  this  sub- 
ject— and  I  agree  he  is — and  diligent 
and  forceful,  he  must  have  legislation. 
He  must  stop  appeasing  the  South  and 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  to 
back  this  effort,  as  he  has  tried  to  do 
with  Federal  marshals. 

That  will  not  be  made  or  unmade  by 
what  we  do  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. What  will  be  made  or  unmade  by 
the  amendment  is  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  passes.  At 
least  in  that  cormection  I  want  to  score 
on  one.  instead  of  scoring  a  zero  on 
two. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague  from 
New  York  will  present  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed— of  course  my  colleague  under- 
stands that  I  am  not  trying  to  charac- 
terize it — as  a  Powell-type  amendment. 
It  will  give  authority  to  test  whether  the 
Comm.issioner  of  Education  and  the 
SecretaiT  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  As  the  law  stands 
today,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  taxpayer 
could  bring  about  a  test  unless  we  pro- 
vide that  authority. 

Senator  Keating  will  explain  his 
amendment.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  ha%ing  thought  up  the  idea  for 
a  most  effective  way  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  terms  of  people  Uke  my- 
self who  want  to  get  at  least  one  thing 
nailed  doix-n,  and  that  is  by  getting  a  bill 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  If  we  can- 
not get  legislation  right  away,  at  this 
mcmient,  on  desegregation  of  the  schools, 
I  want  at  least  to  get  one  bill,  if  I  can- 
not have  both. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
moment.  The  junior  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  asked  for  some  time.  I  will 
yield  some  time  to  the  SenauDr  from 
New  York,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  withhold  his  suggestion  of  tlie  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McNAM.^R.A  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecncut  intend  to  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BUSH  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made  about  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk.  Before 
closinp  my  remarks  I  shall  send  to  the 
desk  a  revised  or  modified  version  of 
that  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  support  which  my 
collea^iue  accords  to  that  proposal.  I 
find  myself,  however,  in  difference  with 
him.  and  wiih  many  other  sincere  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislation,  in 
the  field  dealt  with  by  our  distinguished 
coUeagtie  from  Connecticut.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

When  this  debate  began,  I  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  I  would  favor  the  in- 
clusion of  an  express  provision  in  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  grants 
for  racially  segregated  public  schools. 
It  is  my  view  that  even  if  the  act  is  silent 
on  this  question,  the  executive  depart- 
ment would  be  required  by  the  overriding 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
any  Federal  funds  from  going  to  schools 
operating  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  At  the  same  time  I  recognize  that 
some  support  for  this  amendment  will 
be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  defeat  the 
bill,  and  I  do  not  want  any  action  of  mine 
to  suggest  that  I  would  favor  any  such 
obstructioni.sts'  objective. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  silent  on 
this  issue  in  the  hope  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  the 
statute.  It  is  quile  another  thing,  how- 
ever, to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  an  ex- 
plicit statement  by  the  chief  officer  of 
tne  Cabinet  department  that  he  does  not 
have  any  authority  under  the  present 
language  of  S.  1021  to  "withhold  funds 
from  any  State  because  of  segregation  of 
schools  within  that  State." 

We  are  now  clearly  on  notice  that  un- 
less an  amendment  such  as  that  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  in- 
cluded in  8  1021,  or  my  amendment,  we 
'.vill  be  sanctioning  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  collected  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try— and  nearly  one-fifth  from  New 
York— to  reinforce  the  very  policy  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  condemned. 
I  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time 
that  Che  official  policy  of  open  defiance  of 
the  decision  of  the  S^ipreme  Court  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  in 
large  parts  of  our  country,  and  that  this 
has  bred  a  new  kind  of  hrxidlumi-sm 
which  preys  on  .schoolhouses.  churches, 
private  homes,  and.  most  recently, 
young  citizens  traveling  by  bus.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to 
take  any  action  which  would  con- 
tribute one  iota  of  support  to  any  such 
forces  who  are  fighting  against  law  and 
order.  In  that  respect.  I  know  that 
many  Senators  who  share  that  view- 
point will  vote  against  the  amendment. 
However,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
consequences  which  would  flow  inevi- 
tably from  our  refusal  to  write  into  the 
bill  a  specific  prohibition  of  aid  to  schools 
which  are  not  acting  in  good  faith  to 
comply  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr  President.  6  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  that 
neither  the  States,  under  the  14th 
amendment,    nor    the   Federal   Govern- 


ment, under  the  5th  amendment,  could 
constitutionally  maintain  schools  segre- 
gated on  grounds  of  race.  Yet  under  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
read  to  us  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  unable  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
segregated  schools,  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  might  be  involved  at 
the  same  time  in  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  use 
of  State  funds  for  such  schools. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  able 
to  procure  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney 
General,  that  opinion  will  not  coincide 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
However,  in  the  absence  from  the  bill  of 
any  provision  for  judicial  review  of  a 
decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  would  be 
no  one — absolutely  no  one — I  repeat: 
no  one — who  could  bring  suit  to  enjoin 
the  Attorney  General  from  such  a  dis- 
pensing of  Federal  funds. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  under  the 
interpretation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  le- 
gion. They  can  all,  however,  be  great- 
ly clarified  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush  I.  His  amend- 
ment would  put  the  Constitution,  the 
courts,  and  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  a  consistent  alinemcnt  to 
block  the  use  of  Federal  funds  where 
constitutional  principles  are  violated. 

Let  me  recall  for  the  Senate  the  po- 
sition which  the  administration  took 
with  regard  to  Federal  aid  for  parochial 
and  private  schools.  The  President  him- 
self, in  a  press  conference  on  March  2, 
1961.  declared  that  Federal  aid  to  re- 
ligiously oriented  schools  could  not  even 
be  debated,  because  such  aid  was  clearly 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  ask.  Is  Fed- 
eral support  of  racially  segregated 
.schools  not  even  more  clearly  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution? 

Upon  the  question  of  .segregated 
schools,  the  courts  have  ruled  emphat- 
ically and  incontrovertibly,  not  once  but 
several  times.  On  the  former  question, 
of  aid  to  religiously  oriented  schools, 
there  have  been  few  rulings,  and  the 
meaning  is  concededly  open  to  many  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  Certainly  there 
is  room  for  doubt.  I.  for  one.  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
courts  have  clearly  ruled  out  Federal  aid 
for  private  schools.  But  certainly  there 
is  no  room  whatever  for  doubt  as  to  the 
court's  view  on  the  question  of  segregated 
schools.  Why.  then,  is  the  administra- 
tion so  anxious  to  deny  funds  to  private 
schools  and  to  transmit  them  instead  to 
racially  segregated  schools?  Why  is 
the  administration  so  anxious  to  invoke 
the  Constitution  when  its  meaning  is 
not  clear,  and  so  reluctant  to  invoke  it 
when  the  meaning  is  crystal  clear? 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  on  principle. 
I  have  repeatedly  said  that.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  a  good  bill  defeated  by 
obstructionist    and    irrelevant     tactics. 


Since  the  Senate  has  declined  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  Javits  1 ,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  I. 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  im- 
proved the  formula  in  the  bill.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  support  the  bill  when 
the  amendment  stage  is  finished.  But  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

In  all  honesty,  however,  I  submit  that 
no  Senator  should  support  any  bill  with- 
out a  full  awareness  of  its  meaning  and 
implications.  The  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  this  bill,  as  they  have  now 
been  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
principal  senatorial  advocates  of  the  bill. 
are  so  far  reaching  that  I  believe  we 
should  pause  to  reconsider  it.  I  trust 
that  the  bill  will  be  amended  to  conform 
to  the  Constitution. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Bush  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
For  that  reason.  I  shall  supE>ort  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  advised  that 
lime  has  not  been  allotted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  may  I  have  5 
additional  minutes  on  the  amendment? 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  First,  however.  I  commend 
the  Senator  warmly  for  the  wonderful 
c  ise  he  is  making.  I  wish  to  sissociate 
myself  with  his  remarks  on  the  subject. 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  I  offered  an  amendment,  which 
has  been  referred  to  most  kindly  by  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI,  to  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view of  any  constitutional  issues  which 
may  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  I  have 
had  a  series  of  discussions  in  which  sev- 
eral Senators  have  indicated  an  interest 
in  the  amendment,  but  a  desire  to  have 
it  somewhat  revised.  I  have  decided  to 
revise  the  language  of  the  amendment 
in  a  manner  which,  in  my  judgment, 
does  not  affect  its  basic  purpose. 

I  send  the  revised  amendment  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  J.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jensey  I  Mr.  Case  1 .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas),  and  myself. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  add  my  name, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Bush  i  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed,  and  also  to  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
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and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  In  or- 
der that  the  Record  may  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  civil  ac- 
tions to  be  brought  by  any  taxpayer 
against  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
to  challenge  any  grant  which  It  is  alleged 
will  be  used  in  any  manner  which  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

All  such  actions  would  have  to  be  in- 
stituted in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
would  be  subject  to  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Provision  is  made  for 
expediting  the  hearing  and  disposition 
of  all  such  cases  in  order  to  avoid  any 
undue  interference  with  the  operations 
of  the  act. 

This  Is  not  a  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment. It  is  apphcable  to  any  constitu- 
tional issue  which  may  arise  in  the 
administration  of  this  statute.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  permit  a  taxpayer's 
suit  to  be  brought  to  test  the  validity  of 
loans  to  nonpublic  elementary  schools, 
if  provision  for  such  loans  is  added  to 
the  bill. 

The  sole  purp>ose  of  the  amendment  Ls 
to  make  certain  that  there  is  a  judicial 
remedy  for  any  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution under  this  statute.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  the  problem  of  preventing 
grants  for  unconstitutional  purpwjses 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  courts 
under  the  established  law.  This  view 
is  erroneous.  The  falla<5y  in  it  is  that 
there  is  no  procedure  under  the  present 
law  or  court  precedents  by  which  an  un- 
constitutional grant  of  Federal  funds 
can  be  challenged  in  the  courts.  Under 
a  number  of  precedents.  In  the  absence 
of  statute,  taxpayers'  suits  cannot  be 
brou2:ht  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enjoin  the  disbursement  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  constitutional  wrong  for  which  no 
constitutional  remedy  exists  other  than 
that  which  we  may  provide  by  express 
enactment. 

Section  111(b)  of  S.  1021  already  au- 
thorizes suits  by  any  State  education 
agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
amendment  would  provide  a  remedy  in 
the  converse  situation;  namely,  where 
a  taxpayer  objects  on  constitutional 
grounds  to  a  grant  to  the  State  educa- 
tion agency. 

Exhibit    1 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"jtmClAL    EE\IEW 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ujxjn  whose  taxable  income  there  waa 
Imposed  an  Income  tax  under  section  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
ha«  paid  any  p.irt  of  such  Income  tax,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  Commis- 
sioner to  restrain  or  enjoin  him  from  mak- 
ing any  payment  under  this  Act  which  the 
plaintiff  alleges  will  be  used  in  any  manner 
which  Is  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  No  additional  showing 
of  direct  or  Indirect  flnanolal  or  other  In- 
jury, actual  or  prc>fipectlve.   on  the  part  of 


the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  such  action. 

"(b)  Any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  must  be  commenced 
within  sixty  days  after  the  final  decision  of 
the  Commissioner.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  tn  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon 
the  commencement  of  such  action  the  Com- 
missioner sh'Jl  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination complained  of  Is  based.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  such  action,  and  the 
court  shall  have  power  to  enter,  upon  the 
pleadings  and  record  of  proceedings  a  Judg- 
ment aflirnilng,  modifying,  or  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioner.  The  findings 
of  the  Commissioner  as  to  any  f.ict.  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  ell  rulings  of  law,  conclusions  of 
law.  and  mixed  conclusions  of  fact  and  law, 
thall  be  subject  to  unllm.lted  judicial  review. 
Any  party  to  such  action  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  entered  therein  by  the  district  court 
rhall  be  entitled  to  a  review  thereof  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  through  the  filing  In  that 
court.  TTlthin  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of 
that  order,  of  an  appeal  therefrom.  Any 
Fuch  action  pending  before  any  court  for 
hearing,  determination,  or  review  shall  be 
heard,  determined,  or  reviewed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  and  shall  be  expedited  In 
every  practicable  manner.  Any  action  In- 
stituted in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  such  office." 

On  page  20,  line  5,  In  lieu  of  "114"  Insert 
•115". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield  the  foor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  one  of  the  Senators  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  time  to  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  also  as  a  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  wish  to  say  that  this  subject  was 
most  intensively  discussed  and  consid- 
ered. On  the  amendment,  there  seemed 
to  be  pretty  much  of  a  division  of  opin- 
ion between  Senators  who  wish  to  have 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  enacted 
and  Senators  who  opF>ose  the  enactment 
of  such  a  bill. 

Certainly  many  Senators  who  are  de- 
voted advocates  of  civil  righ*^  and  civil 
rights  legislation  have  a  d'?ep  feeling 
that  this  is  a  time  when  we  can  win  in 
this  endeavor  if  we  exercise  the  kind  of 
self -discipline  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
previous  remarks. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  thi.«  time  to  me. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  vish  to  re- 
quest that  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  lo  the  time 
available  under  the  apreemeit? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  requesting  any  special  privi- 
leges or  favors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  is 
it  understood  that  the  time  required  for 
the  quorum  call  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
time  imder  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Naturally;  oX 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

The  absence  of  a  quoriun  lias  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ol.ijcction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUl^IPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recogrnized 
for  5  minuses. 


INCIDENTS  IN  ALABAI^L'^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  5  minutes  which  have  been  yielded 
to  me  on  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  sE>eak 
briefly  on  the  very  tragic  and  unfortu- 
nate situation  which  exists  in  reference 
to  the  rioting  and  the  violence  which 
have  occurred  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 

I  desire  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  finest  public  state- 
ments I  have  ever  heard  from  a  public 
official  concerning  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances. 

I  join  the  majority  leader  and  as  I  am 
sure,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
I>eople  do  in  commending  the  Attorney 
General — who  is  acting  as  the  chief  law- 
enforcement  official  of  our  country,  and, 
of  course,  is  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States— for  his 
efforts  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the  area 
which  has  been  afflicted  with  violence 
and  disorder. 

All  of  us  call  upon  the  responsible 
constituted  officials — Federal,  State,  and 
local — to  join  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
violence  and  disorder  are  controlled  and 
stopped. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  Americans  when 
some  of  our  citizens  are  set  upon  as  if 
they  wei-e  enemies  or  as  if  they  were  not 
even  human  beings.  We  have  witnessed 
cruelty,  brutality,  and  inhumanity.  I 
submit  that  if  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  suggest  to  other  nations,  such  as 
Vietnam,  nations  in  Latin  America,  and 
various  other  nations,  that  they  must 
make  social  reforms  before  they  will  re- 
ceive aid  or  cooperation  from  us.  we 
must  come  with  clean  hands  and  we 
must  make  our  country  a  proper  exam- 
ple of  social  justice  and  freedom. 

Instead,  these  incidents  have  made  a 
mockery  of  our  democracy  and  of  our 
national  purpose,  for  the  outbreaks  have 
e%idenced  disorder  and  violence  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
area:  it  is  a  national  problem. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  to  see  this  situa- 
tion corrected  at  once. 
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Again  we  have  exposed  ourselves — re- 
vealed our  weakness — to  tb.p  entire 
world:  and  we  must  make  amends.  The 
only  way  we  can  do  so  is  by  calling  upon 
all  law-abiding  citizens  and  self-respect- 
ing citizens  to  respect  the  law  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  to  give  their  support  to  the  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  who  are  call- 
ing for  observance  of  the  law  and  the 
protection  of  our  citi^en'^. 

I  rise  to  support  what  I  know  has  been 
a  difficult,  and  yet  a  very  necessarv'^de- 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istration, and,  in  particular,* on  the  part 
of  a  courageous  Attorney  General,  He 
surely  has  my  best  wi.shes  and  my  un- 
qualified support 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE   ACT    OP"    1961 

I  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1021'  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President, 
speaking  on  the  amendment  before  us, 
I  want  more  education  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  we  need  Federal 
aid  to  education:  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  if  this  bill  is  encumbered  with 
amendments  which  are  highly  contro- 
versial, which  have  as  their  purpose. 
ultimately,  if  not  intentionally — and  I 
impugn  no  one's  motives — the  division 
and  destruction  of  support  for  a  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  such  amend- 
ments must  be  defeated. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  of  us  who  have 
committed  ourselves  to  a  program  of 
civil  rights  and  human  rights  to  vote  to 
table  an  amendment  which  has  on  its 
face,  as  its  alleged  purpose,  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  civil  rights. 

The  courts  of  this  land  are  designed 
to  protect  those  rights,  and  the  courts 
of  this  land  will  protect  those  rights. 
The  oflBce  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
designed  to  protect  those  rights.  There 
IS  unmistakable  evidence  today  that  the 
Justice  Department  acts  promptly  and 
courageously.  We  can  expect  such 
courageous   action   m    the   future, 

I  look  for  the  time  in  the  very  near 
future  when  we  shall  be  able  to  expand 
and  extend  the  program  for  civil  rights 
and  we  shall  do  this.  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  13  years.  One  of  the  first 
bills  I  was  privileged  to  vote  upon  was 
a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  That 
was  in  1949  This  is  1961,  We  have 
been  working  for,  fighting  for.  hoping 
for.  and  promising  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  still  we  have  very  little  of 
It.  We  have  as  in  certain  areas,  the 
.so-called  impacted  areas.  I  am  proud 
that  it  was  my  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  help  author  and  pass  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  areas  where  there  are  heavy 
Federal  activities.  I  refer  to  Public  Law 
874  of  the  81st  Congress  and  Public  Law 
815,  two  laws  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr,  Hill]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Under  these  laws 
we  have  provided  over  $2  billion  in  Fed- 
eral aid.  Such  Federal  aid  has  been  to 
limited  areas,  and  has  been  provided 
without  Federal  interference  or  domina- 
tion, without  any  complaint.  It  is  a  suc- 
cessful program. 


The  bill  presently  before  the  Senate 
has  in  it  those  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  moves — 
and  I  have  been  told  he  may  and  that 
is.  of  course,  within  his  discretion-  he 
has  been  a  courageous  leader  in  man- 
aging the  bill — to  table  this  particular 
amendment.  diflBcult  as  that  decision  is. 
I  think  the  decision  must  be  made  to 
table  it.  and  to  have  the  bill  go  to  the 
other  Ixxly  unencumbered.  We  need 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  .some  amendments  are  being 
offered  not  to  .secure  passage  of  the  bill, 
but,  in  effect,  to  hinder  such  passage. 
A  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
will  stimulate  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
humanities,  and  will  help  build  schools 
and  assist  teachers'  salaries.  In  so  do- 
ing we  may  very  well  do  more  for  civil 
liberties  and  human  rights  than  we 
could  do  with  amendments  which  could 
only  add  to  the  difficulties  we  face  in 
securing  passage  of  this  vital  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  May  I  have  1  ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  disturbs  me 
that  some  Senators  who  support  the 
amf^ndment  which  is  before  us  are  the 
same  Senators  who  have  never  sup- 
ported Federal  aid  to  education.  Peo- 
ple can  change  their  minds,  of  course, 
and  we  always  welcome  into  the  fold 
Senators  who  change  their  minds;  but 
I  appeal  to  them  to  help  us  pass  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  those  who 
disagree.  I  respect  their  judgment. 
There  are  Senators  who  have  told  me 
privately  they  could  not  go  along.  I 
understand  their  concern.  My  word  is 
not  a  word  of  criticism.  I  am  doing 
only  what  I  believe  to  be  proper  under 
the  lej;islative  circumstances.  I  pro- 
ceed, not  on  the  basis  of  perfection  or 
imperfection,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  should  do  to  advance  and  secure 
progre.ss  in  the  field  of  aid  to  education. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Ml*.  President.  I  shall 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  brief  summary  of  my 
position. 

After  conference  with  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  propose,  after  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush) 
finishes  his  final  argument  in  support 
of  his  amendment,  to  move  to  lay  his 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  shall  not 
do  so  until  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  concluded  his  argument.  He  is 
entitled  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  I 
would  extend  him  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  if  it  were  not 
a  matter  of  right. 

I  shall  not  use  all  the  remaining  time 
at  my  disposition,  because  I  have  pre- 
sented, in  colloquy  after  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  on  pre- 
ceding days,  my  views,  and  my  reasons 
for  urging  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected.  I  think  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  handle  the  situation  is  by  way  of 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut is  praiseworthy  in  its  inten- 
tion. I  object  to  it,  not  on  the  basis  of 
content,  but  rather  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  offered  to  the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong 
time. 

As  I  indicated  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  1021.  I  yield  to  no  Senator  on  this 
floor  in  my  strong  belief  in,  and  deter- 
mination to  fight  for,  my  convictions  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  On  page  153  of 
the  hearings  I  said  then,  and  I  reaffirm 
now.  the  following: 

I  shall  oppose  any  civil  rights  amendment 
to  this  bin.  To  begin  with.  It  Is  not  a  civil 
rights  bill.  It  Is  an  education  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  most  unfair  to  risk  the  defeat  of  this 
bill,  and  thereby  Jeopardize  the  educational 
interests  of  little  boys  and  girls  Just  because 
their  elders  enter  a  controversy  over  consti- 
tutional rights. 

The  direct  approach,  so  far  an  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  concerned,  is  a  civil  rights 
bin,  I  want  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  want  an  end  to 
segregation  in  all  schools  in  this  country, 
and  anywhere  In  this  country,  as  rapidly  os 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
I  shall  offer,  In  due  course  of  time.  In  this 
session,  amendments  to  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  to  the  civil  rights  law,  which  will  bring 
that  end  about.  I  think  such  a  procedure 
Is  the  forthright,  frank,  and  direct  way  to 
do  It. 

Secondly,  and  I  am  through  with  this,  we 
aU  know,  no  matter  how  sincere  the  moti- 
vations of  some  may  be.  that  the  addition  of 
a  civil  rights  amendment  to  this  bill  can 
be  used  for  the  dilatory  purpose  of  defeating 
the  public  school  aid  bill.  I  do  not  think 
that  to  do  this  Is  fair  to  our  boys  and  girls 
I  think  we  owe  It  to  them  to  give  them  an 
opf>ortunlty  to  obtain  an  education  In  ac- 
cordance with  present  practices  until  the 
Congress  lives  up  to  its  responsibility  by 
passing  a  civil  rights  bill  which  protects  their 
constitutional  rights. 

To  my  critics,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is 
my  philosophy  on  this  matter  I  do  not 
yield  to  any  of  them,  or  to  anyone  else,  In 
my  record  of  stanch  defense  of  civil  rights 
In  this  country,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
diverted  from  an  educational  bUl  by  par- 
ticipating In  defeating  that  ir,"  through  a 
dilatory  tactic  such  as  a  civil  i.ghus  amend- 
ment 

Mr,  President,  again,  as  set  forth  on 
pages  425  and  426,  and  again  on  pages 
430  and  431  of  the  hearing  record  during 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell. 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  my  position  as  set  forth 
speaks  for  itself.    I  quote: 

I  think  Mr  Mitchell  knows  that  I  am  al- 
ways very  pleased  to  have  him  before  a  com- 
mittee. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have 
him  here  this  morning  because  I  know  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Job  he  has  before  him, 
and  I  want  to  give  him  adequate  time  to  pre- 
sent his  case. 

The  witness  knows  the  present  position  of 
the  thinking  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  always  been  most  frank  with 
the  witness.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  yield 
to  no  one  In  the  Senate  In  my  support  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  I  haven't  always 
agreed  with  the  witness  as  to  what  civil 
rights  legislation  ought  to  be  passed,  prob- 
ably will  not  In  this  Instance,  but  this  record 
is  before  him  and  I  want  him  to  make  his 
case  and  I  want  him  to  make  his  case  Ir- 
respective of  the  views  of  the  chairman 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  can  take  It  as  well 
as  give  It.  I  want  you  to  make  the  record, 
but  you  know  my  present  position,  I  don't 
expect  to  change  it;  even  though  the  witness 
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Is  a  very  persuasive  man,  I  don't  expect  to 
change  It,  I  do  not  think  anything  which 
could  be  called  a  civil  rights  amendment 
should  be  added  to  this  bill  As  I  announced 
the  other  day,  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
fight  Just  as  hard  as  I  can  for  amendments 
to  existing  civil  rights  laws  I  think  those 
laws  are  the  place  for  the  amendments. 
However,  I  respect  differences  In  f>olnt  of 
view,  and  thl.s  witness  may  be  sure  I  am 
going  to  respect  his  difference  In  point  of 
view  If  he  has  one,  as  I  suspect  he  has. 
The  floor  is  yours, 

STATXMENT  OF  CLAKENCE  MrtCHELL,  DIRECTOB, 
WASHINGTON  BUKEAU,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
rOK  THE  ADV/,NCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MiTCHEiL  I  would  say.  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  suspicion  Is  well  founded,  and  I  also 
would  like  to  say  that  the  record  certainly 
ought  to  show  that  this  witness  has  a  respect 
and  admlratlo'i  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  goes  back  beyond  the  period  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  US  Senate  The  Sen- 
ator from  Orejjon  has  always  stood  for  fair- 
play  and  for  c  hamplonshlp  of  the  rights  of 
the  underdog  .is  long  as  I  can  remember 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  on  record  In 
the  Senators  State  before  his  friends  and  be- 
fore hlB  crltla.  as  expressing  my  admiration 
for  him  and  my  belief  that  he  Is  a  real 
champion  of  t.ie  rights  of  man. 

Senator  McasE  I  have  appreciated  the 
statements  yon  made  to  my  State.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  them, 

Mr    MrrcHEi.L,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  MoESE.  I  think  the  Insistence  that 
you  place  upcn  the  guarantee  of  full  con- 
stitutional rights  for  all  people,  irrespective 
of  the  color  of  their  skin,  is  a  service  to  all 
Americans, 

I  always  face  up  to  the  facts  as  I  find 
them  I  am  always  willing  to  change  my 
view  when  thf  facts  warrant  a  change  in  my 
View,  I  think  you  should  know,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  that  It 
is  my  Judgment  that  as  a  matter  of  promot- 
ing the  best  t<lucatlonal  Interests,  In  carry- 
ing out  the  old  Benthamite  theory  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  In 
connection  with  this  specific  problem,  that 
I  should  work  as  hard  as  I  can  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  administration's  bill  without  a 
civil  rights  amendment  added  to  it. 

This  does  not  mean,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
misunderstood  by  some,  this  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
amendments  -x>  the  existing  civil  rights  law. 
I  am,  I  Intend  to  offer  such  amendments 
along  with  seme  of  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  serve  on  this  subcommittee,  to  tlie 
civil  rights  law  later  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, On  the  basis  of  the  record  made  to 
date,  Mr  Mitchell,  I  think  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  with  you.  If  I  didn't  say  1  think 
It  Is  my  clear  responsibility  to  seek  to  carry 
this  bill  through  the  Senate  without  the 
civil  rights  amendment  to  it.  There  Is  one 
reason  for  my  position  which  I  think,  at  the 
present  time.  Is  unanswerable. 

I  Indicated  the  other  day  I  am  not  a  math- 
ematician, but  I  can  count  congressional 
noses,  I  do  not  think,  contrary  to  your 
opinion,  that  there  Is  any  chance  of  passing 
the  administration  bill  with  the  civil  rights 
amendment  aJded  to  It  I  think  that  failure 
would  be  most  unfort\inate,  because  our  real 
need.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  to  get  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  country.  We  can  then  proceed,  in  in- 
dependent lefTlslatlon,  to  see  to  It  that  our 
educational  program  Is  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  citizens. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Enforcement  procedure  and  policy 
ought  to  be  c  early  set  out  In  separate  Inde- 
pendent legislation,  because  such  legislation 
covers  many  facets  of  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lem which  gota  beyond  the  problem  of  edu- 


cation, 1  want  an  enforcement  policy  in 
independent  legislation  which  covers  the 
whole  gamut  of  our  civil  rights  enforcement 
problem. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  an 
honest  and  sincere  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  legislative  procedures  which 
ought  to  be  followed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end. 

I  respect  your  point  of  view  I  trust,  as 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to,  that  you  and  others 
In  your  group  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for 
a  sincere  and  honest  difference  of  opinion 
with  you  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  certainly  do,  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  read  into  the 
Record  of  the  debate  these  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  for  two  purposes. 
First,  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  position  taken  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  mat- 
ter, and.  second,  to  show  that  this  po- 
sition is  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  leadership  of  an  organization  which 
can  claim  to  speak  with  authority  for  a 
very  large  segment  of  our  Negro  com- 
munity. 

I  say,  again,  that  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  civil  rights  attainment  is  a  bill 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  voted  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  because,  in  my  judgment  it  was  too 
weak.  I  shall  fight  with  all  my  vigor  to 
strengthen  the  act  through  amendment 
when  a  civil  rights  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate,  as  I  trust  it  will,  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  But  this 
Ls  not  the  appropriate  time,  nor  is  it  the 
proper  bill  for  such  amendment. 

Let  me  .say  that  I  shall  welcome  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  when  the  right 
time  and  the  right  bill  is  on  the  floor. 
I  will  be  found  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  then. 

As  I  have  said  before  this  afternoon, 
I  think  the  place  for  a  civil  rights  amend- 
ment is  by  way  of  proposed  civil  riglijts 
legislation.  It  can  come  after  we  have 
modified  rule  XXII,  so  that  wc  may  have 
some  hope  of  the  majority  view  prevail- 
ing in  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  civil  rights 
law. 

But  what  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  Federal  aid-to-education  bill.  If  the 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
kill  the  bill.  The  lives  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  far  too  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls  of  all  creeds  and  color  are  far 
too  precious  for  me  to  jeopardize  them 
through  any  kind  of  educational  crip- 
pling, which  could  result  from  the  killing 
of  the  bill.  Through  an  amendment  such 
as  the  Senator  proposes,  these  boys  and 
girls  could  be  educationally  crippled  to 
a  degree,  and  the  responsibility  for  it 
would  rest  with  us  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  proposed  suffers  from 
a  flaw.  It  is  unnece.ssary  in  a  public 
school  bill.  Why?  There  is  a  remedy 
now  available,  and  it  has  b(?en  available 
since  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  available  and  willing  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  any  man.  woman,  or 
child  who  seeks  the  protection  of  our 
Constitution.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  is  a  work  of  supererogation  as 
far  as  civil  rights  protection  is  concerned. 


The  amendment  reveals  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  American  judicial  process, 

I  fail  to  find  the  evidence,  for  example, 
to  support  the  flat  assertions  on  page 
8485  of  Friday's  Record: 

For  Mr  President  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take, U  the  bill  Is  passed  without  an  anti- 
discrimination amendment  In  it,  it  will  In- 
definitely delay  the  integration  of  public 
schools  in  the  South. 

Or.  again: 

n  S.  1021  Is  enacted  without  my  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  a  permanent  .-oadblock 
against  integration  of  the  public  schools  in 
those  States. 

To  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  by  putting 
this  principle  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  the  statute  books  of  this 
country,  we  can  speed  up  integration 
through  the  countr>-.  It  can  result  in 
many  children  receiving  the  benefits  of 
a  raise  in  the  standards  of  education. 
This  is  especially  pertinent  for  those 
parts  of  the  countiT  where,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  are  actually  denying  the 
development,  to  the  creat^st  extent  pos- 
sible, of  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
children  of  those  sections  of  our  country. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  need  to 
denigrate  the  work  of  our  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  In  commumty  after  com- 
munity, they  have  shown  both  courage 
and  diligence  in  furthering  the  im- 
plementation of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  we  need  not  go  ahead  of  the 
courts  and,  in  the  process,  provide  a 
deadly  stiletto  to  the  education  bill 

What  says  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  afid  Welfare  to  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

On  pages  149  and  150  of  our  hearing 
record  Secretary  Ribicoff  says,  and  I 
quote: 

Secretary  RrBicorr  I  would  say  this  per- 
sonally now,  talking  for  myself.  I  would  de- 
cry anything  In  this  bill  that  would  divert 
attention  from  the  main  provisions  of  this 
measure.  I  know.  Senator  Javits,  that  you 
are  interested  in  education.  I  believe  that 
yoii  are  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am 
very  anxious,  and  I  know  the  President  Is 
very  anxious  to  pass  a  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

I  would  feel  that  we  should  avoid  the  In- 
sertion of  any  amendment  In  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  weaken  Its  chances  of 
passing.  It  would  be  my  feeling  that  to 
place  an  amendment  such  as  you  indicate 
in  this  bin  would  definitely  weaken  the 
chance  of  passage  of   this  bill. 

Education  Is  Important  throughout  this 
Nation.  It  Is  Important  to  further  the  edu- 
cation of  children  In  the  North.  East,  South, 
and  'West,  I  think  we  have  a  problem  con- 
cerning whites  and  Negroes  alike.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  this  bill  will  increase  education 
opportunity  for  whites  and  Negroes  alike  In 
all  the  50  States.  It  would  be  my  deep  hope 
that  we  would  not  have  our  friends  to  this, 
as  well  as  the  enemies  of  this  bill,  and  I 
cannot  urge  with  any  more  strength  or  pas- 
sion my  hope  that  there  would  not  be  Intro- 
duced In  either  House  such  amendment — 
but  of  course  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
In  their  own  right  to  do  so — any  amendment 
which  would  cause  the  defeat  oX  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  the  day  Is  here  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  a  clean  and  clear-cut  vote — are  you 
or  are  you  not  for  Federal  aid  to  education — 
not  have  placed  in  the  measure  such  amend- 
ments which  w^lll  divert  from  the  Issue  and 
cause  this  bill  to  go  down  to  defeat? 

Senator  JAV^TS  Then  the  Secretary's  view  Is 
based  upon  the  practical  question  of  action 
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In  the  Oiir.gress  rather  than  upon  any  basis 
of  principle'' 

Secretary  RiBicofnr  Let  me  sav  this-  Ai* 
far  as  principle  Is  concerned.  Senator  Javtts 
I  believe  In  the  decialon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  af  1954.  I  believe  It  U  legally  correct 
and  I  believe  that  It  Is  morally  correct.  It 
Is  my  feeltnj  that  there  are  many  problems 
facing  the  United  States  of  .America.  There 
are  problems  facing  us  Internationally  and 
there  are  problems  f.\clng  tis  nationally. 
There  are  problems  ti.at  h.ive  an  Impact  on 
each  one  of  our  cstLze:.s  d.iy  m  and  day  out 
In  every  conceivable  rielcl,  ..r.d  I  can  Imagine 
no  greater  tragedy  than  to  try  to  solve  every 
problem  facing  America  by  trying  to  place 
every  one  of  those  problems  on  the  back  of 
education.  We  need  education.  Education 
is  necessary  But  If  we  try  and  solve  all 
other  problems  on  the  back  of  education  then 
education  Itself  will  f£iil. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  talk  a'oout  can  be  solved  with  bet- 
ter understanding  and  better  education  will 
promote  better  understanding,  and  thla  Is 
very,  very  im.pc  rtant  for  all  of  us  hi  Amer- 
ica. 

The  problems  of  civil  rights  au-e  problems 
that  are  going  to  have  been  solved  by  the 
Congress  -^'f  the  United  States  by  facing  up 
to  Its  own  responsibilities  in  the  debate  on 
this  Issue  It  is  ^olng  to  have  to  be  solved 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  will 
have  to  be  .solved  by  legislators  and  Gov- 
ernors in  all  the  50  S'ates.  When  I  say  all 
the  50  Slates  I  mean  all  the  50  States.  Your 
own  State  of  New  York  has  civil  rights  prob- 
lems In  sum.e  of  the  communities  on  the  out- 
skirts of  New  York  City.  And  It  Is  going  to 
take  understanding  by  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

So  I  would  feel  that  we  could  do  no  great- 
er disservice  for  the  fviture  of  education  than 
to  attempt  through  this  bill  to  try  to  solve 
all  our  problems  and  In  the  process  we  fall 
a.nd  solve  none. 

So  it  Isn't  Just  a  question  of  being  prac- 
tical, but  It  is  also  a  question  of  principle, 
and  It  is  very  hard  to  separate  them.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  publle  life  under- 
stand the  problems  as  they  come  In  on  one 
another.  Tiiey  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Sometimes  being  practical  Is  the  best  way 
to  advance  a  principle. 

I  What  of  other  witnesses?  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller,  execuiiv*'  .'secretary.  Council  of 
Chief  Slate  Scliooi  Oificers.  on  page  301 
states: 

Amendments  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  States  or  local  school  districts  for  fail- 
ure to  desegr^gr^'ie  schools  have  been  used 
as  vehicles  to  defeat  legislation  similar  to 
this  bill  We  strongly  recommend  passage 
of  S.  1021  without  such  extraneous  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  highly  unfair  to  expect  the  schools 
to  assume  the  major  effort  to  enforce  de- 
seerre^ation.  which  Is  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  problem  pervading  all  aspects  of 
socle'v  The  very  education  needed  to  reach 
sohitlnns  to  this  problem  would  be  denied 
by  withhr.ldlng  funds  from  schools.  The 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  such  tactics, 
and  public  education  itself  would  become 
the  maj)r  victim. 

Violations  of  civil  rights  should  be  dealt 
with  by  specl.Hllzed  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, rather  than  through  punitive  and  In- 
effective administrative  methods  that  pri- 
marily Injure  innocent  pupils  and  under- 
mine the  schools.  And  I  subscribe  fully. 
Senator  Morse,  to  your  statement  this  morn- 
ing on  the  extraneous  amendments  which 
ought  to  be  kept  off  this  bill 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper:,  on  page  581.  states: 

I  would  hope  verv  much  that  this  com- 
mittee would  nor  write  Into  the  bill,  and 
I    hope    It   win    net    be    written    In    on    the 


euxjz  ji  the  Senate,  the  so-called  Powell 
am'-^nclmei.' 

I  wis  very  much  Interested  a  few  days 
ago  wnen  I  re  id  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  had  made 
that  recommendation,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
statesmanlike  recommendation. 

I  follow  his  l>ellef  that  if  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  opfjortunltles,  to  equalize 
opportunities  for  schoolchildren,  that  we 
should  not  penalize  children  whether  they 
are  white  or  Negro,  in  whatever  State  they 
live,  because  others  have  failed  to  follow 
the  Browi^  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

They  are  not  responsible  for  this  failure, 
and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  needed 
funds 

I  m.iy  say  also  that  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  is  a  very  easy  way  to  support  civil 
rights  and  the  Brown  case.  It  is  very  easy 
to  vote  for  the  Powell  amendment  and  say 
that  you  have  supp>orted  the  Brown  case 
and  5'ou  are  a  strong  supporter  of  civil 
rights. 

But  it  could  be  also,  I  think,  an  evasion 
of  your  responsibility. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  segregation  In  the  schools. 
that  we  should  face  it  directly.  I  have 
recom-nended  and,  in  fact  Introduced  bills 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  these  cases  where  school  boards 
have  not  followed  the  directions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  case,  because  I  think  It  has 
come  to  the  time  now.  after  7  years,  when 
we  should  face  It  directly-. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  attiiched  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  remarks 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metc.\lf]  on  S.  1021 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
March  13,  1961.  page  561-562  of  the 
headings  record: 

Senator  Metcalt.  Now.  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  woiild  like  to  address  myself  to  two 
very  important  phases  of  this  bill. 

First  is  the  proposal  that  there  be  an 
amendment  providing  that  there  shall  be  no 
Federal  funds  contributed  to  segregated 
schools. 

I  agree  with  the  colloquy  that  has  gone  on 
here,  especially  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  that  the  14th  amendment  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  Is. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  cor- 
rect in  Its  interpretatioh  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Now,  back  In  1890,  when  the  second  Mor- 
rill Act  was  passed,  there  was  a  provision  In 
that  act  that  provided  that  no  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  land-grant  col- 
leges would  go  to  colleges  where  there  was 
discrimination  as  a  result  of  color. 

But  when  they  went  on  and  provided  in 
advance  of  Plessey  vs.  Ferguson  a  provision 
for  separate,  but  equal,  facilities  and  pro- 
vided that  that  part  of  the  act  would  not 
be  vklated  If  there  was  a  provision  for 
separate,  but  equal,  colleges,  a  colored  and 
a  white  agricultural  college. 

In  Plessey  vs.  Ferguson  one  of  the  bases 
for  that  decision  was  previous  congressional 
declaration  that  separate,  but  equal,  doctrine 
in  the  second  Morrill  Act  was  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  compliance  with 
equality.  I  point  that  out  because  I  believe 
that  it  points  up  the  danger  of  writing  Into 
this  legislation  these  special  things  to  take 
care  of  a  special  local  and  sometimes  tem- 
porary situation. 

Now,  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  interpreted  by  the  14th  amendment 
as  interpreted  by  the  Sxipreme  Court,  is  an 
Integral  part  of  this  act.  Ju.-^t  as  it  Is  a  part 
of  every  other  act  of  Congress. 

We  cannot  pass  any  legislation  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  14th  amendment  and  subject 
to  that  interpretation  of  the   Constitution. 


Therefore,  we  can  no  more  aid  this  legia- 
latlon  by  putting  in  a  Powell  type  of  amend- 
ment than  we  can  aid  It  by  saying  that  there 
shall  not  be  treason  committed  un  any  of 
the  schoolbuUdlngs  that  are  constructed  by 
Federal  funds. 

We  have  other  legislation  and  other  laws 
In  CQi^necUon  with  this  type  oX  legislation, 
and  we  should  legislate  for  the  special  and 
specific  purpose  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned: that  Is.  building  more  schools  and 
providing  more  money  for  teachers'  salaries 
for  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  public  schools 
of  America. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  point  out  that  If  we 
do  have  this  type  of  lefflslatlon.  we  are  per- 
haps destroying  the  Supreme  Court's  own 
idea  of  deliberate  sp>eed  and  taking  away 
some  of  the  flexibility  that  Is  permissive  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  enforce 
this  law  In  different  directions  in  dlflerent 
sections  of  the  country,  as  the  need  may  be 

Thirdly.  I  want  to  point  out  that  In  cases 
where  tliere  has  been  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  such  as  Little  Rock, 
not  a  cent  cf  Federal  funds  was  Involved. 
Tlicy  were  all  State  funds  down  there. 

And  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  Federal  funds  are  involved  or  State 
funds  are  Involved  or  local  funds  are  In- 
volved. 

The  14th  amendment,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Brown  v.  School  District  and  the  series  of 
cases  that  followed  It.  is  applicable  whether 
we  write  it  into  this  leglalaUon  or  not 

Then  the  only  reason  to  write  It  Into  this 
legislation  is  to  help  destroy  It;  is  to  prevent 
Its  passage;  Is  to  encourage  people  who  would 
otherwise  vote  for  It  to  vote  against  It  be- 
cause In  black  and  white  they  have  a  politi- 
cal situation  down  In  their  own  communi- 
ties, their  own  congressional  districts  In  their 
own  States,  whereby  they  cannot  vote  for 
that  specific  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  in  his  statement  on  pa^e  924 
of  the  hearings  record  said;  and  I  quote: 

The  Issue  of  civil  rights  as  a  roadblock  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  equally  Improper 
in  determining  the  fate  of  school  aid  legis- 
lation. Civil  rights — equal  public  education 
for  all  children,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color — is  a  constitutional  right,  upheld  by 
the  courts,  and  supported  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Civil  rights  is  now 
a  matter  of  law  enforcement. 

In  conclusion:  The  public  school  and  col- 
lege teachers  of  America  ask  the  Congress  to 
enact  President  Kennedy's  Federal  school  aid 
legislation,  for  the  greatest  need  for  the 
greatest  number,  and  that  America  may  ade- 
quately train  its  children  to  remain  free. 

The  spokesman  for  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  on  pages  1004-1005 
of  the  hearing  record  said.  In  answer  to 
my  question: 

But  now  let's  come  to  your  major  position. 

Suppose  that  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  It  happens  to  be  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  chairman — the  subcommittee  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  clvU  rights  amend- 
ment added  to  this  bill  would  In  all  prob- 
ability result  In  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  am  I 
to  understand  that  It  then  would  be  the 
position  of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee that  the  bill  should  t>e  passed  without  a 
civil  rights  amendment  added  to  it? 

Mr.  FiXDMAN.  That  would  be  my  inter- 
pretation of  our  position.  Senator. 

Senator  Morse.  As  I  said  the  other  day  In 
my  coUoquy  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  I  think  the  approach  to  make 
to  this  problem  Is  to  amend  the  existing 
civil  rights  law  and  not  use  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  seeking  In 
effect  to  amend  the  existing  clvU  rl^u  law. 
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Now,  In  regard  to  any  proposal  for  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  calling  for  loans  to 
private  schools,  would  I  be  correct  in  my 
interpretation  of  your  testimony  that  here, 
too.  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommlf^e  and  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate It  should  t>e  decided  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  very  well  endanger  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  for  pub- 
lic schools,  that  such  an  amendment  should 
not  be  added  to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  Feldman.  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 

As  a  mater  of  fact.  I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  our  national  Ix^erd.  which  Is  not  the 
full  convention,  as  you  know,  our  national 
board  took  the  position  that  the  two  issues 
should  not  be  Involved  in  the  same  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies,  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee  which  may  be  found  on  page 
1149,  said: 

Allow  me.  therefore,  to  urge  upon  the 
committee  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  let  me  respectfully  request  that  the 
members  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  other  national  Issues.  Important 
in  themsehes  but  extraneous  to  the  specific 
problem  of  education  with  which  as  a  sub- 
committee they  are  Immediately  concerned. 
Finally,  permit  me  to  repeat,  as  an  Individual 
whose  profi'Sfiional  career  has  been  devoted 
to  higher  ^Jucatlon  and  whose  organization 
has  been  ftrlvlng  to  bring  the  talents  of 
scholars  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  sec- 
ondary education,  that  the  several  levels  of 
education  are  Interdependent  and  that  high- 
er education,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  firm 
base  only  when  the  educational  system  below 
it  Is  strong  flourishing,  and  vigorous. 

The  Puolic  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City,  in  a  prepared  statement 
submitted  to  the  committee  which  can 
be  found  on  page  1296  of  the  hearing 
record,  stated: 

The  Public  Education  Association  strong- 
ly endorsed  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  historic 
decision  outlawing  racial  segregation  In  the 
schools.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  de- 
segregation should  be  Implemented  through 
a  school-aid  bill.  Other  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  Important  problem.  Improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  American  chil- 
dren, as  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  will  be  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation and  the  enhancement  of  opportunity 
for  all.  i 

Mr.  Tuttle  of  School  Board  Leadership 
in  Americi,  in  a  letter  printed  on  page 
1365  of  the  Record,  said: 

Dear  SE^'ATOR  Morsk:  I  write  to  express 
wholeheart'Xl  approval  of  your  handling  of 
the  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961   (S.  1021). 

The  simplest  law  will  be  the  best.  Please 
urge  your  conunlttee  and  the  Congress  to 
stand  Arm  against  complicating  amend- 
ments. Confine  the  bill  to  assistance  to  pub- 
lic education  only,  on  the  basis  of  a  flat 
grant  per  child  in  average  dally  attendance, 
channeled  through  the  several  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

All  other  claims  and  issues  can  be  debated 
on  their  own  merits  In  separate  legislation  to 
come  later. 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  American  public  education,  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  M.  Tutile. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers  League  likewise  wrote  the 
committee,  and  the  letter  may  be  found 
on  page  1308,  as  follows: 

We  would  urge  also  that  the  committee 
report  S.  1021  unencumbered  by  controversial 


amendments.  These  amendments  can  be 
dealt  with  In  separate  legislation  when  due 
consideration  has  been  given  them  by  Con- 
gress. The  need  to  provide  funds  to  our 
public  education  system  is  so  clearly  estab- 
lished and  widely  supported  in  the  country 
that  any  delay  at  this  time  In  order  to  con- 
sider new,  complicated,  and  unexplored  pro- 
posals would  be  tragic. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  summarized  in 
the  debate  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  the  letter  written  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  I  an- 
swered the  problem  in  a  colloquy  this 
afternoon  with  the  Senator  from  Nev, 
York. 

I  am  .satisfied  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  correct,  when  he  points 
out  that  in  his  judgment  and  opinion 
he  would  have  no  power  to  deny  funds 
to  the  States,  because  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  financial  aid  to  the 
States.  That  is  the  controlling  purpose 
of  the  bill.  We  have  made  clear  over 
and  over  again  that  we  shall  do  so 
without  any  Federal  control  of  schools. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  •we 
cannot  have  this  both  ways.  Either  we 
will  stand  firm  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  no  intei-ference  so  far  as  edu- 
cational legislation  is  concerned,  with 
the  States  having  the  right  to  operate 
their  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
school  policies,  or  we  shall  be  reneging 
on  the  promise  we  are  making  to  the 
American  people  that  if  they  will  sup- 
port us  in  our  demand  to  put  on  the 
statute  books  the  principle  of  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  we  assure  and 
guarantee  to  them  that  the  bill  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  State  and  local 
control  over  education. 

Mr.  President,  section  103  of  the  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  people.  Those 
constitutional  rights  flow,  in  this  in- 
stance from  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  under  the  14th  amendment 
segregation  in  education  violates  the 
Constitution.  In  my  judgment  that 
great  landmark  decision  is  comparable 
to  another  great  constitutional  law*  de- 
cision of  1803,  Marbury  aijain.st  Madison. 
In  that  deci.sion  the  great  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States — incidentally,  a 
great  Virginian — pointed  out  that  the 
ultimate  fountain  for  determining  and 
nourishing  the  American  people  in  re- 
spect to  their  constitutional  rights  is  the 
Supreme  Court,  unless  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  passed  reversing  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  a  constitutional  question. 

In  1954.  under  another  great  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
Californian,  Chief  Justice  Warren,  there 
was  a  further  landmark  decision  on  the 
meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  in  re- 
sp)ect  to  educational  opportunities  in  this 
country.  That  decision  merely  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  14th  amendment  means 
exactly  what  it  says. 

I  think  we  need  to  keep  the  issues  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  There  is  the  issue 
of  guaranteeing  to  the  American  people 
under  a  general  educaticnal  bill  a  com- 
plete assurance  that  we  :n  the  Congress 
are  not  going  to  seek  to  dictate  to  any 


Slate  its  educational  policy.  That  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  issue  from  one  in- 
volving the  constitutional  right  of  every 
boy  and  girl  and  even.-  parent  m  tliis 
country  under  the  14th  amendment. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
rests  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovernment.  and  in  particularly  with 
the  Department  of  Jtistice,  Such  en- 
forcement has  no  cause  to  effect  rela- 
tionship in  respect  to  any  education  bill 
we  may  pass  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  not 
attempted  to  be  exhaustive  in  presenting 
the  testimony  heard  by  the  committee. 
I  have  given  a  sampling  of  the  testimony 
before  our  committee.  From  what  I  have 
given,  Senators  can  see  that  the  position 
of  the  committee  is  sustained  by  many, 
many  witnesses  who  testified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  really  believe  it  will  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  establish,  for  the  first  time  In 
our  histoiy.  the  principle  of  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  t-o  support  me  in  a 
few  moments  from  now  when  I  shall 
make  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  t!:ie  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  When 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  finishes  I 
shall  be  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  more  than  a  few  minutes,  but  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  summary. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  require 
the  Senate  to  face  a  grave  moral  issue — 
whether  Federal  aid  for  education 
should  be  extended  to  States,  which  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  continue  to  practice  racial 
discrimination  in  their  public  schools. 

The  issue,  I  repeat,  is  a  moral  one.  We 
are  about  to  embark  upon  a  broad  pro- 
pram  of  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — a  program  which  is 
presented  as  a  3 -year  program,  but 
which,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  be  unlimited 
in  time. 

This  is  not  a  program  for  which  we  will 
tax  the  American  people  S850  million  a 
year  for  3  years  only.  Once  enacted,  the 
program  will  continue  on  into  the  future 
as  far  as  one  may  predict,  and  grow  until, 
within  a  few  years'  time,  it  will  involve  a 
tax  burden  which  may  reach  $5  billion  or 
more  each  year. 

And  the  taxes  which  will  be  imposed 
to  support  this  program  respect  no  lines 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Whether  a  citi- 
zen be  Negro  or  white,  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  or  agnostic,  he  will 
be  forced  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
taxes  for  this  program.  He  will  pay 
taxes  on  his  cigarettes,  on  his  gasoline, 
and  on  his  income.  20  percent  of  which  - 
will  be  withheld  at  the  source  when  he 
earns  it. 

Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  ask  the 
colored  people  of  this  country  to  help  pay 
for  a  program  in  which  a  substantial 
share  of  the  funds  will  be  given  to  States 
which  deny  children  of  their  race  an 
equal  opportunity  for  education  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution? 

Should  we  force  millions  of  people, 
white  and  Negro  alike,  who  are  deeply 
convinced  that  segregation  in  the  public 
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sch(X)ls  is  a  moral  evil,  to  help  pay  for  a 
continuation  of  that  discrimination? 

Mr.  President,  another  shot  is  about 
to  be  heard  around  the  world,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  heels  of  recent  events 
in  the  South — the  violence  and  the  race 
riots — the  Senate  is  about  to  pass  a 
school  bill  to  provide  funds  to  perpetuate 
segregation  in  the  public  .schools  Thai 
is  the  issue  I  wish  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider before  we  vote  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  BUSH.  If  S  1021  is  passed  with- 
out an  antidiscrimination  amendment 
in  it,  it  will  indefinitely  postpone  inte- 
gration of  the  public  schools  m  the 
South 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  not  yield  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  has  frankly  stated  his 
opinion  that  this  will  be  a  "continuing 
program"  without  time  limitation,  has 
said  that  he  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  be  without  authority  to 
withhold  funds  from  any  State  because 
of  segregation  in  schools  within  that 
State  as  S.  1021  now  stands. 

This,  apparently,  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill  as  stated  to  the  Senate  today  by  its 
sponsors. 

My  amendment  simply  proposes  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  authority  which 
he  believes  he  now  lacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  modified  my 
amendment.  As  initially  introduced,  the 
amendment  proposed  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral education  fund.s  from  any  State  in 
which  public  schools  "practice  discrimi- 
nation in  their  entrance  requirements 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  color,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

As  modified,  the  amendment  would 
permit  Federal  funds  to  go  to  any  State 
'which,  m  good  faith,  is  proceeding  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation be  ended  in  public  schools  " 

The  modified  amendment  Ls  in  keeping 
wiih  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  that 
desegregation  proceed  with  "all  deliber- 
ate speed."  It  recognizes  that  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregation  will  take  time,  and 
permits  Federal  funds  to  be  given  to 
States  which  are.  in  good  faith,  proceed- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

It  would  withhold  funds  only  from 
those  Stat.'s  which  arc  deliberately  defy- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  modified 
amendment  is  in  keeping  with  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  on  this  issue. 

I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
my  democratic  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  the  modified  amendment 
closely  parallels  the  following  statement 
in  their  1960  platform  : 

A  new  dorr.  -  r\";c  administration  will  also 
use  its  full  powers — legal  and  moral — to  In- 
sure the  beginning  of  a  good-faith  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  in  pub- 
lic education. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  >.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
has  said  that  S.  1021.  as  now  drafted. 
docs  noi  give  him  authority  to  withhold 
fimds  from  any  State  in  which  there  are 
segregated  schools. 

Let  us  now  give  him  the  legal  author- 
ity he  should  have  to  withhold  funds 
from  States  which  are  openly  and  stub- 
bornly in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Let  us  give  him  legal  authority  to  rein- 
force the  moral  convictions  that  I  know 
are  held  by  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  concerning  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  an- 
nounced that  even  if  his  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  he  will  vote  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  question  has  been 
asked  me  several  times.  I  have  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  stated  last  Friday 
why  I  would  vote  against  the  bill.  I 
stated  my  rea.son  very  clearly  and  in 
rather  forceful  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     The  answer  is  "yes"? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  answer  is  "yes."  In 
the  present  form  of  the  bill  I  certainly 
intend  to  vote  against  it.  I  consider  it 
a  highly  discriminatory  bill.  It  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension  how  such  an 
allotment  of  funds  could  ever  have  been 
made.  I  reixirted  in  the  remarks  I  made 
last  week  that  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  referred  to  the  allocation  as  a  pork 
barrel  proposal.  I  have  never  seen  my 
State  so  discriminated  against  in  any 
bill  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  as  It 
is  discriminated  against  in  the  bill  pend- 
ing now  before  the  Senate. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  There 
are  other  reasons.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore this  afternoon— and  since  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  rai.ses  the  ques- 
tion, I  repeat  the  statement — I  wish  to 
make  very  clear  that  I  think  any  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  at  any  time  to  try  to  im- 
prove a  bill  which  in  his  good  judgment 
and  conscience  he  thinks  needs  improve- 
ment, even  though  he  may  decide  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does  not  question  the  mo- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
making  his  armouncement.  I  came  into 
the  Chamber  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  was  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  position.  I  think  he 
raises  a  very  strong  moral  issue.  Some- 
times, however,  in  analyzing  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  amendment  that  is  proposed, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  con- 
cerned when  a  Senator  seeks  to  refine 
the  language  of  a  bill  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion, he  says,  "Moral  or  otherwise,  if  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  I  will  still  vote 
against  the  bill." 


Mr  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  that  sometimes  such  a  device  Is 
used.  However.  I  have  .said  that  was 
not  my  purpose.  I  have  submitted  the 
amendment  in  good  faith.  I  am  glad 
tlie  Senator  is  sympathetic  with  my 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

In  my  opinion  it  injects  an  issue  Into 
this  bill,  already  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  that  can  only  result  in  de- 
laying the  enactment  of  a  school  assist- 
ance program.  The  history  of  this 
amendment  makes  that  clear.  It  has 
been  supported  not  only  by  vigorous  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights,  but  also  by  those 
whose  principal  concern  was  to  defeat 
education  legislation.  When  the  Senate 
last  voted  on  such  an  amendment,  in 
the  81st  Congress,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  16;  and  among  those  16 
who  suppHDrted  the  amendment  were 
many  who  opposed  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any.  Senator  who  may  sup- 
port this  amendment  today.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a 
stanch  advocate  of  civil  rights,  sis  are 
many  others  in  this  Chamber  who  will 
oppose  the  amendment  in  the  interest 
of  getting  a  bill  and  of  retaining  In  the 
courts,  rather  than  in  an  education  bill, 
the  question  of  compUance  with  the 
school  integration  decision.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  does  not.  I  am 
sure,  offer  this  amendment  today  merely 
to  encumber  the  bill  and  prevent  its  ul- 
timate adoption. 

Friends  of  S.  1021  have  in  general  de- 
cided that  the  education  needs  of  the 
entire  country  are  so  urgent  that  issues 
such  as  that  raised  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  should  not  be  permitted  to 
defeat  the  bill.  I  join  in  that  decision, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  hold  him  in  very  high 
respect  for  being  a  very  able,  courteous. 
and  cooperative  protagonist  in  this  de- 
bate  in  regard   to  his  amendment. 

Tlie  Record  should  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  came  to  me 
even  before  the  amendment  was  sched- 
uled for  debate  and  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  offer  the  amendment.  He 
told  me  he  intended  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  but  he  thought  he  had  a  duty  to  try 
to  perfect  the  bill  if  it  was  to  pass  any- 
way, and  he  thought  his  amendment 
would  perfect  it. 

I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry  but  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  his  conclusion  with 
regard  to  his  amendment.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the 
fine  spirit  in  which  he  has  joined  me  on 
his  side  of  the  debate. 

Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very  gra- 
cious and  generous  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection. I  wish  to  reciprocate  by  saying 
that  no  one  could  have  been  more  cour- 
teous and  generous  in  consideration  of  a 
Senator  offering  an  amendment  of 
which  he  disapproved  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  this  afternoon.  The 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  most 
considerate  in  this  debate,  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  courtesy  very  much  indeed. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  shall  now  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  with  the  understanding  that, 
my  time  having  been  yielded  back.  I 
shall  retain  my  right  to  the  floor  in  or- 
der to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  BUSH  and  Mr,  MORSE  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  .«:tate  it. 

Mr  BUSH  Are  we  about  to  vote  on 
the  motion  t-o  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  BUSH.  A  vote  for  the  motion  to 
table,  then,  is  a  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  so  that  those  who  wish  to  sup- 
ix)rt  the  amendment  should  vote  "no"  on 
the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI,  as  modi- 
fied. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL],  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  HART  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
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the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dirksen].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  cast  my 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUTvIPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  TMr. 
ByrdI,  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  J  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavez],  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Blakley]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  J  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ku- 
chel]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dikk- 
sen]  and  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton  J  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSENl  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Kuchel]  has  been-  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[No.  46] 


Anderson 

TEAS— 61 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

HoUand 

Pell 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Robertson 

Butler 

Johnston 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Cannon 

KefBuver 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long,  HawaU 

SynUngton 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Hlender 

MagDuson 

Thurmond 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Williams,  NJ. 

Ful  bright 

McNam&ra 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Omening 

Monroney 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Havden 

Moss 

Hlckey 

Muskle 

NAYS— 25 

AUott 

Dodd 

Miller 

Beall 

Douglas 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Pong 

Sal  tons  tall 

Bu£h 

Qoldwater 

Schoeppel 

Capchart 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Case,  N  J. 

Hruska 

ftmlth,  Maine 

Ca«e,  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Ciirtls 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Blakiey 

Cotton 

McGee 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Carlson 

Hart 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Bush  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HLT^IPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  tiiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  designated  "5-17-61  — B" 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  Senate  may  lis- 
ten attentively  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 
He  is  proposing  an  amendment  whicl.  I 
shall  agree  to  take  to  conference  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  However, 
the  Senate  ought  to  understand  the  pur- 
ix»se  of  the  amendment,  .•'o  that  it  cannot 
be  said  it  wa.^  adopted  when  the  Senate's 
attention  was  not  specifically  directed  to 
4t. 

Mr  PROUTY'  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  comment. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  shall  not  speak 
at  length.  I  think  a  vote  can  be  reached 
tonight.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  7,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  2.  line  8,  before  the  period  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  a  corrmia  and  the 
following :  "and  in  paying  other  cost^s  of 
providing  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education". 

On  page  11.  line  23.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "shall"  and  in.sert  m  Ueu 
thereof  "may". 

On  page  13,  line  22,  it  it  proposed  to 
strike  out  "and". 

On  page  13.  Ime  23.  before  the  .semi- 
colon it  IS  proposed  to  insert  "and  'C) 
other  costs  of  providing  pubUc  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education". 

On  page  13,  line  25.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "either  of". 

On  page  14.  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "and". 

On  page  14.  hne  16.  before  the  period 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "and  ^C-  tlie 
amounts  to  be  used  for  other  costs  of 
providing  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  will  be  allocated  so  that 
preference  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
State  education  agency,  have  the  great- 
est need  for  assistance  in  paying  such 
costs.". 

On  page  22,  between  lines  10  and  11,  it 
Is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

"C12)  The  term  'other  costs  of  provid- 
ing public  elementary  and  secondary 
education'  means  any  expenditure  for 
public  elementary-  or  secondary-  school 
education  for  which  revenues  derived 
from  State  or  local  sources  may  be  ex- 
pended in  such  State." 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  so  that  I 
may  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader? 

Mr.  PROITY,  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  the  program  will 
be  for  tomorrow 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD,  It  is  my  under- 
standing    that     the     amendment     now 
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pending  will  be  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield.  I  wish 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Prouty  amendment.  It  is  an  important, 
far-reaching  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  express  its  wi.ll  on  the 
amendment  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire  to  have 
his  amendments  consideretl  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  First, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested.    Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  latest  development,  which 
was  not  anticipated  by  the  leadership, 
can  the  Senator  from  Vermont  state 
when  he  expects  the  Senate  might  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  at  length  on  the  amendment. 
However,  now  I  shall  probably  speak  at 
a  little  greater  length  than  if  this  devel- 
opment had  not  occurred.  I  did  not 
think  the  amendment  was  particularly 
controversial. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wish  to  indicate 
how  long  he  migt>t/'U-ish  to  discuss  the 
amendment? 

Mr  BUTLER  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  all. 

Does  the  amendment  include  books 
for  the  children^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER  And  funds  for  cus- 
todial and  administrative  personnel? 

Mr    PROUTY      Operating   personnel. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  an  amendment  with 
greater  sweep  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  middle  of  every  public 
school  in  the  country,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  should  vote  upon  such  an 
amendment  without  being  on  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  as  a 
feeler,  would  the  Senator  a^rree  to  a  limi- 
tation of  1  hour's  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr,  BUTLER  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  wish  to  speak  against 
the  amendment, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  be  agreeable  to  limiting 
debate  to  1  hour  begmnmg  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr,  PROUTY,  I  should  like  to  limit 
the  time  to  1  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BUSH.    The  time  to  be  divided"^ 

Mr,  MORSE,  The  time  to  be  divided 
equally? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  I  have 
some  remarks  to  make  about  Castro  and 
bulldozers.  If  the  intention  is  to  have 
the  agreem.ent  become  effective  this  eve- 
ning. I  shall  object, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  1 
hour  and  30  minutes  be  allocated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Prouty  amendment, 


half  the  time  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  and  half  the  time  to 
be  m  charue  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  further  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Prouty  amendment  on  school  mainte- 
nance or  administrative  expenditures,  num- 
bered 5-17-61 — B,  be  limited  to  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  after  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  1961,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  |Mr.  Phoutt),  and  the  Senator  from 
nilnoU  [Mr.  Dirksen.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Is  this  a  part  of  the 
"operation  nibble."  whereby  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  is  constantly  to  be  ap- 
plied to  each  individual  amendment,  but 
a  request  will  not  be  made  for  a  general 
unanimous-consent  agreement  such  as 
was  discussed  a  few  days  ago''  Is  this 
procedure  a  continuation  of  the  pattern 
of  making  separate  unanimous-consent 
requests,  and  having  a  continuation  of 
the  same  general  course  of  conduct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  be 
accepted  with  a  minimum  of  debate,  and 
that  another  amendment  would  then 
be  offered  this  evening  for  considera- 
tion and  would  be  pending  for  tomor- 
row's business.  It  was  only  because  in 
this  particular  instance  a  situation  arose 
which  I  thought  made  it  advisable  to  do 
so  that  I  propounded  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CASTRO'S  OFFER  TO  TRADE  PRIS- 
ONERS FOR  TRACTORS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  Fidel 
Castro's  offer  to  trade  the  God-given 
breath  and  souls  of  1.200  free  Cuba 
prisoners  for  500  tractors  has  twofold 
significance  for  all  p>eople.  everywhere. 

First,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
human  life.  The  mysterious  ways  of 
providence  have  worked  through  the 
twisted  mind  of  this  comic-strip  Com- 
munist, to  preserve  the  gift  of  life  for 
1,200  brave  men.  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  America  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate, once  more,  that  it  values  human 
hfe  above  any  material  thing.  The  trac- 
tors or  bulldozers  are  essential  materials 
which  could,  at  some  future  time,  be  used 
against  us  or  other  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

Second,  the  incident  shines  brighter 
than  a  neon  light  before  the  eyes  of  the 


world,  illuminating  the  character  of  this 
Communist  dictator.  Now  the  world 
sees,  once  and  for  all,  that  he  embodies 
the  traditions  of  history  s  best  known 
criminal  leaders — Hitler.  Stahn,  Mus- 
solini. Attila  the  Hun.  and  the  pirates 
of  the  Barbary  Coast,  all  of  whom  mur- 
dered for  fun  and  profit,  and  ransomed 
when  it  suited  their  fancy. 

Two  men  for  one  machine.  This  is 
the  newest  form  of  blackmail  and  ran- 
som contrived  by  the  Communist  stooge 
Castro.  Bulldozers  and  tractors  can  be 
used  to  make  airfields  and  trenches. 
Would  it  not  be  far  more  humanitarian 
to  exchange  food  and  medical  supplies? 

Humanitarian  principles  are  involved; 
and,  of  course,  all  of  us  want  freedom  for 
these  men. 

However,  not  since  the  days  of  Hitler, 
when  the  infamous  Eichmann  offered  to 
trade  on  an  even  basis — one  Jew  for  one 
truck,  has  the  civilized  world  been  con- 
fronted with  such  heinous  barter. 

Ten  hostages  have  been  given  1  week 
to  raise  the  money  for  tractors;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  must  return  to 
Castro's  prisons  with  the  assurance  of  a 
successful  trade,  or  else  suffer  who  knows 
what  punishment  for  themselves  and  the 
hostages  for  whom  they  are  dealing. 

Mr.  President,  how  complacent  must 
we  get  before  we  do  something  about 
this  cancer  which  is  festering  at  our  door- 
step? How  much  more  humiliation  and 
contempt  must  we  suffer  from  this  Com- 
munist dictator? 

Human  lives  and  freedom  are  at  stake; 
but  must  we  supinely  give  in  to  any  and 
every  demand  made  upon  us  by  this  Com- 
munist dictator  who  rules  through  terror 
and  threat? 

Where  are  those  who  have  criticized 
our  allies  and  have  accused  them  of  ex- 
ploiting their  people;  where  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  aid  to  Communist 
satellites,  on  the  theory  that  we  can  in- 
fluence them?  Why  do  not  they  protest 
to  the  high  heavens  against  this  black- 
mail for  the  ransom  of  those  who  were 
fighting  for  freedom  and  liberty  in  their 
own  homeland  of  Cuba?  They  seem 
strangely  silent. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  respected — when  freedom 
meant  standing  firm. 

We  are  far  down  the  road;  and  it  is 
time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  our 
principles,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
as  a  free  land. 

All  of  us  can  well  recall  from  the 
history  books  we  studied  in  school  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  United  States, 
in  its  earliest  days.  1797  is  the  exact  date, 
proclaimed  "millions  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute." 

That  was  said  by  Charles  Pinckney. 
our  minister  to  the  French  Republic. 

The  day  when  that  heroic  phrase  must 
once  again  be  invoked  if  we  are  to  stay 
free  may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 

I  think  the  American  people  and  the 
Senate  should  be  alerted  to  what  is  go- 
ing on.  I  never  expected  to  see  the  day 
when  a  dictator  90  miles  from  our  shores 
would  offer  to  trade  human  lives  for 
tractors  or  bulldozers.  We  have  reached 
a  new  low. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators,  of  our 
own  Government,  of  our  President,  and 
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of  all  the  people  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  misguided  effort?  of  the  so- 
called  Tractor  Committ-ee.  to  what  k«! 
known  as  the  Logan  Act.  which  was 
passed  on  January  30,  1799.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  so-called  Tractor  Committee  is 
violating^ that  act,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

I»»rWATK  CORBXSPONDENCK  WrTH  POREICN   GOV- 

EENMKNTS 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherevet— > 
he  may  be,  who,  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measurea  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

That  act  is  knowTi  as  the  Logan  Act. 
It  was  passed  on  January  30.  1799. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation in  which  Castro,  the  dictator  of 
Cuba,  is  attempting  to  blackmail  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government  into  giving  him  500  tractors 
in  exchange  for  1.200  prisoners.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  American  citizens. 
The  fact  Is  that  they  are  Cuban  citizens; 
they  are  the  blood  and  flesh  of  Cuba. 
They  are  not  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Instead,  they  are  citizens  of  Cuba. 

Who  would  have  thought  there  would 
come  a  time  when  a  little  dictator  who 
had  captured  1,200  of  his  own  people, 
1.200  Cubans,  would  say  to  us,  Tf  you 
give  me  500  tractors.  I  will  release  these 
1.200  people." 

Trujillo,  the  head  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  is  holding  approximately  the 
same  number  of  Cuban  prisoners;  and 
in  the  last  few  days  he  offered  to  ex- 
change prisoners  with  Castro.  Trujillo 
said.  "I  will  return  every  Cuban  I  am 
holding  if  you  will  release  the  1,200  you 
are  holding,  whom  you  are  trying  to 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  500 
tractors." 

But  of  course  Castro  said  he  would 
not  do  that,  and  said  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  doing  it.  He  is  not  interested 
in  his  own  people,  Mr.  President;  he  is 
only  Interested  in  blackmailing  us  and 
humiliating  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  obtain  500  tractors,  because 
then  he  can  use  them  against  us.  For 
example,  he  would  be  able  to  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  building  airfields  and 
various  other  installations,  including 
missile  bases.  He  could  also  use  them 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  other  words,  the  500  tractors  could 
be  used  by  him  to  help  him  make  com- 
munism work  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  or  are  we  not 
opposed  to  communism?  Are  we  in 
favor  of  helping  Castro,  or  are  we  op- 
posed to  helping  him? 

There  would  be  no  question  if  tiie 
1,200  were  Americans.  However,  they 
are  not  Americans. 

Of  course,  some  persons  will  say  that 
our  Government  is  not  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Castro.  However,  today 
Castro  said  the  500  tractors  would  be  in 


partial  pa\Tnent  for  the  war  damage  the 
United  States  of  America  mfixttd  upon 
Cuba,  as  a  result  of  the  invasion. 

Ten  days  before  the  inva.'^ioi:  the 
President  of  the  Unit^nl  States  made  a 
statement  to  the  American  people  and 
the  world,  in  which  he  said  we  would 
not  participate  in  an  invasion  or  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country:  that  we  were  having  no  part 
in  it.  'Why  he  made  the  statement,  I 
do  not  know.  He  said  we  were  taking 
no  part  in  it, 

I  do  not  see  how  this  country  can  hold 
up  its  head  to  the  re.st  of  the  world  if 
we  are  to  yield  to  blackmail.  When, 
oh,  when,  will  we  stop  being  blackmailed 
by  Castro? 

To  make  things  worse.  I  understand 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled, 
or  is  about  to  rule,  that  any  contribu- 
tion made  toward  buying  the  tractors 
will  be  tax  deductible:  that  It  is  a  chari- 
table contribution.  How  ridiculous  can 
we  be?  Why  do  we  do  it  in  one  instance, 
and  not  do  it  for  Americans  who  are 
having  trouble  paying  their  taxes,  and 
who  need  deductions  for  tax  purposes? 
■What  are  we  thinking  about?  Ls  the 
President  of  the  United  States  giving 
this  committee  authority  to  act  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  is 
it  acting  on  its  own?  Those  are  ques- 
tions the  answers  to  which  I  think  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
siscertain.  I  suggest  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
tomorrow  we  open  an  executive  session 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent has  commissioned  and  authorized 
the  committee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

To  me.  It  is  a  silly  and  ridiculous 
thing.  I  cannot  conceive  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  being  permitted  to  be 
blackmailed  in  this  way.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  help  the  dictator  and  help  the 
Communists  to  further  harass  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  certain  materials  to  Cuba,  among 
them  materials  with  which  Cuba  can 
make  war.  Yet  we  are  now  talking  about 
giving  Cuba  outright,  as  a  government. 
500  tractors,  or  bulldozers,  as  they  are 
called, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  "When 
the  Senator  says  we  are  talking  about  it, 
is  he  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
as  a  government  or  in  any  official  capac- 
ity is  considering  responding  to  this 
blackmail? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Evidently.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  said 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota.  Has  it? 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  not 
heard  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  made  any  such  ruling. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  report  was  on 
the  news  ticker  tape  today.  That  is  all 
I  know. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  far  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
concerned,  he  subscribes  wholcheariedly 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  think  this 
is  a  proposal  which  could  be  blackmail. 


It  certainly  would  be  If  the  United  States 
ofiBcially.  in  any  way,  responded  or  took 
any  notice  of  the  proposal. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Lft  me  read  what 
appeared  on  the  ticker  tape  from  VVash- 
ineton : 

Contr'.butloriS  to  buy  tract ort  t-.-  be  ex- 
changed fur  the  freedom  of  Cuban  rebels  n^w 
prisoners  of  the  Castro  Government  wlL  be 
deductible  from  Federal  Income  taxes  the 
nev.:y  organized  Tract-TS  for  Freedom  (,  am- 
miltee  said  today. 

In  a  bner  press  release  the  committee  said 
it  had  been  '■advised  that  the  US.  Treasury 
Department  will  make  a  necessary  ruling 
that  contributions  are  tax  exempt." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Internal  Flevenue  Sen-ice  has  of!icially 
said  that.  I.  for  one,  think  the  ruling 
should  be  challenged.  I  do  not  think  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ought  to  make 
that  kind  of  ruling.  Personally,  I  would 
not  support  it  by  vote  or  in  any  other 
way.  I  think  tliere  is  some  question  as 
to  the  applicability  of  the  Logan  Act,  I 
personally  believe  the  Logan  Act  is  a 
sound  policy  and  good  law,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  a  long  time 
It  reads: 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wher- 
ever he  may  be.  who.  without  authority  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly 
comxnences  or  carries  on  any  correepKDndence 
or  Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  •  •  •  In  rela- 
tion to  any  disputes  or  controverles  with  the 
United  States  •   •   •. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not 
a  la^TPr  and  he  hesitates  to  pose  as  a 
legal  authority,  but  he  tliinks  we  cannot 
overlook  the  clause  which  says  "m  rela- 
tion to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with 
the  United  St^ites." 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Can  there  be  any 
question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  this 
is  a  dispute  between  Castro  and  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  controversy  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  which  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  that  particular  invasion. 

Mr,  CAPEHART,  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion, the  ruling  of  the  Lnt-ernai  Revenue 
service  should  have  cc«npletely  taken 
the  question  out  of  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said  very 
explicitly  that  is  not  a  proper  ruling  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  that 
he  personally  would  be  opposed  to  it. 
I  was  approached  tins  afternoon  with 
the  suggestion 


Mr.  CAPEHART,     Let  me- 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Just  a 
minute, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Daliota.  I  know 
the  Senator  has  the  floor,  but  I  think 
I  should  have  the  courtesy  of  complet- 
ing the  statement  on  the  IntemaJ  Flev- 
enue Sen'ice  Earlier  this  morning  I 
was  approached  with  the  information 
that  there  would  be  a  movement,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  pass  a  resolution 
which  would  take  this  approach  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Senice.  I  said,  if  no 
one  else  objects.  I  will,  because  I  6o  not 
t>elieve.  either  by  unanimous  consent  or 
otherwise,  that  the  United  States  should 
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officially.  In  any  way.  shape,  or  form, 
recognize  this  act  of  piracy,  an  act  which 
I  think  is  exactly  like  the  acts  of  the 
Barbary  pirates,  to  hold  so  many  people 
for  ransom.  I  would  not  recognize  that 
kind  of  demand  for  ransom  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form,  the  Internal  Ftevenue 
Service  ruling  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Personally,  I  regard  it  as  an 
act  of  piracy  and  an  attempt  to  commit 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  should  be  committed  in 
any  way.  I  think  the  Logan  Act  is  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  it  not  be  inevi- 
table that  the  United  States  would  get 
into  the  transaction  eventually,  because 
the  tractors  could  not  be  shipped  with- 
out a  license  to  export  them? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  about  to  go 
into  that  question.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment goods  with  which  to  make  war 
cannot  be  shipped  to  Cuba.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  ship  the  tractors,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  set  permission 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  would  certainly 
make  it  a  controversy  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  think  .so.  But 
who  will  stand  up  on  the  floor  and  read 
into  the  debate  a  technicality  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  dispute  is  not  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  Castro?  If  Sen- 
ators are  to  stand  on  a  technicality  like 
that 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART      Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Surely. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  am  not  going  to 
do  it.  The  Senator  can  do  so  if  he 
wishes.  I  am  not  goin?  to  stand  on 
that  technicality,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  it.  This  di.^pute  i.>  between  the 
United  States  and  Castro,  and  Castro  is 
blackmailing  the  US,  people  and  the 
US.  Government.  I  repeat,  the  proposal 
is  not  to  release  1.200  US  citizen.';,  but  to 
relea.se  1.200  of  his  own  people,  and  to  get 
500  tractors  or  bulldozers  with  which  to 
build  missile  bases,  airports,  submarine 
bases,  and  I  presume  other  such  facili- 
ties 

He  turned  down  Trujillo.  who  was 
willing  to  return  a  Cuban  prisoner  he 
was  holding  for  each  of  the  prisoners 
Castro  held  He  does  not  wish  to  do 
that.  He  would  like  to  humiliate,  em- 
barrass, and  blackmail  the  United  States. 
He  would  like  to  hold  the  United  States 
up  to  the  .scorn  of  the  world.  He  would 
like  to  show  that  the  world  should  not 
respect  the  United  States  becau.se  it  is 
not  worth  respecting  and  because  it  has 
no  courage.  That  is  my  opinion  of  what 
he   would   like   to  do, 

I  think  this  committee  is  a  mi.sguided 
committee,  in  trying  to  do  what  it  would 
like  to  do 

Mr  MLT^DT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment 

If  it  is  right  that  we  do  this,  then 
the  U.S.  Qoverrmient  ought  to  do  it.  and 
every  American  ought  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  It.    I  say  it  is  wrong. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  should  be  commended, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  raising  some  very  serious 
questions  about  a  very  fundamental  con- 
cept of  American  foreign  policy  in  an 
hour  of  great  international  peril. 

With  respect  to  the  Logan  Act.  I  re- 
member a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
that  Act  during  the  many  years  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  must  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  insofar  as  his 
colloquy  with  my  colleague  is  concerned. 
I  think  there  is  a  controversy  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  specifically 
about  the  issue  of  whether  there  was  an 
American  invasion  or  a  Cuban  invasion 
and  we  are  certainly  in  dispute  with 
Cuba  over  many  of  the  Castro  policies. 

There  is  an  "out"  however  which  the 
committee  might  find  in  the  Logan  Act, 
for  the  act  permits  private  citizens  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  countries  pro- 
vided they  have  secured  the  advance 
permission  of  the  Government  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  group  seeking 
to  raise  blackmail  bounty  to  pay  Castro 
has  done  so     I  hope  not. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  MUNDT,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Even  if  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  500  tractors  is  available, 
someone  will  have  to  negotiate  for  the 
release  of  the  1,200  prisoners.  Who  will 
do  that?  That  will  be  done  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  State  Department,  because 
individual  citizens  cannot  do  it.  Individ- 
ual citizens  would  have  no  way  of  screen- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  would  have  no 
organization  for  the  purpose. 

Mr  MUNDT.  f^would  hope  that 
would  be  the  case.  Speaking  for  myself, 
though  I  think  my  .sentiment  is  shared 
by  many.  I  have  not  been  too  happy 
about  the  way  the  Department  of  State 
is  being  operated  these  days,  or  about 
the  international  situation.  However.  I 
wouM  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  con- 
demn the  State  Department  to  the 
degree  of  saying  that  we  must  now 
turn  everything  over  to  volunteer 
Peace  Corps  members  from  the  out- 
side, so  that  they  can  negotiate 
American  foreign  affairs  in  areas  where 
they  must  assume  our  State  Department 
has  failed.  I  have  more  confidence  in 
the  President  and  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  than  to  say  that  they  have  failed 
so  completely  and  hopelessly  that  volun- 
teers must  be  recruited  from  the  outside 
to  negotiate  with  other  governments  con- 
cerning the  basic  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Are  we  to  become  such  abject  ap- 
pealers as  to  pay  blackmail  to  get  out  of 
our  difficulties? 

If  this  group  has  secured  from  the 
Department  of  State  or  from  the  White 
Hou.se  a  mandate  to  proceed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government — 
I  hope  it  has  not — then  it  will  not  be  In 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act.  If  that  has 
not  been  done,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Logan  Act  and  a 
danrerous  precedent  unless  we  stop  it 
flrm:y  and  without  delay.  The  Logan 
Act  has  served  our  country  well  for  more 


than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  .sound 
legislation.  It  has  averted  many  dan- 
gerous developments  in  the  past  and  If 
courageously  enforced  it  can  protect  our 
country  now.  Fixing  foreign  policy  must 
not  t>ecome  the  plaything  for  enthu- 
siastic amateurs. 

There  is  a  second  point  which  disturbs 
me  even  more.  I  submit  it  is  a  matter 
of  clear  logic  that  for  every  1  of  the 
1,000  or  more  unfortunate  '  FYeedom 
Fighters"  whose  release  we  miKht  obtam 
in  trade  for  a  tractor  by  such  a  device, 
we  shall  help  to  enslave  100  {people  pres- 
ently in  Cuba  who  are  still  able  to  hope 
for  freedom,  because  we  would  be 
strervgthening  the  F>ower  of  the  Cuban 
dictator  to  condemn  them  to  a  slave 
economy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  this  condition 
continues,  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  may  be  lost,  because 
Castro  is  building  up  and  Russia  is 
building  up  so  that  some  day  they  can 
make  war  against  the  United  States. 
Cuba  will  have  missile  bases  and  sub- 
marine bases  for  one  purpose  only,  to 
kill  American  boys  and  to  make  Amer- 
ican boys  prisoners.  Then  who  will  trade 
tractors  for  those  boys? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Success  for  dictators  is 
a  pretty  heady  and  intoxicating  wine,  es- 
pecially for  comic  opera  dictators  like 
Castro,  who  is  now  thumbing  his  nose 
at  his  great  neighbor,  the  United  States. 

If  we,  in  trying  to  provide  happiness 
for  people  In  Cuba,  trade  a  few  pieces  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
freedom  of  some  1,000  nationals  of  his 
own  country,  we  shall  help  to  condemn 
into  greater  tyranny  and  longer  slavery 
at  least  100 — perhaps  1.000  or  even 
10,000 — Cubans  for  every  one  we  liber- 
ate, because  we  shall  be  strengthening 
the  hand  of  the  dictator  to  do  his  filthy 
job  more  effectively  by  providing  him 
new  equipment  with  which  to  perpetuate 
his  power. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  How  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  political  prisoners  does 
Castro  have  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Nobody  knows — but 
the  niimber  is  vast. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  are  In  Jails 
in  Cuba.  Does  Castro  wish  to  trade 
something  for  those  people,  too? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Probably  so  if  we  make 
the  first  false  step.  There  is  a  third 
thing  wrong  with  the  proposal,  as  I  see 
it.  What  a  horrible  example  the  United 
States,  acting  through  its  new  volunteer 
"Department  of  State"  headed  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  some  of  her  associates, 
who  aparently  feel  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  failed  so  miserably 
they  must  volunteer  their  services,  will 
be  setting.  If  the  United  States,  acting 
through  this  new  volunteer  "Department 
of  State"  sets  such  an  example  in  Cuba, 
in  what  a  wonderful  bargaining  position 
we  shall  be  placing  every  little  dictator 
in  the  world.  AJl  any  dictator  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  enslave  some  of 
his  own  people,  or  some  of  our  p>eople. 
and  then  offer  to  trade  them  for  loco- 
motives, for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  or 
for  a  few  shiploads  of  cotton.  We  shall 
be  issuing  an  open  Invitation  to  every 
dictator  in  the  world  to  make  us  pay 
blackmail,  because  once  we  start  down 
this  sorry  course  there  will  ije  no  return. 
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and  the  tribute  we  shall  be  asked  to  pay 
will  become  more  and  more  excessive 
and  humilating. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  if  by  some 
remote  possibility  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  should  say  this  blackmail 
money  is  tax  exempt,  it  would  place  the 
United  States  squarely  in  the  business 
of  paying  such  blackmail  with  the  tax- 
payers' funds,  because  the  money  will 
then  in  fact  be  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  money  is  being  collected  from  cor- 
porations and  individuals,  most  of  whom 
are  at  least  in  the  50-percent-income-tax 
brackets,  so  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
50  percent  the  money  to  be  paid  to  buy 
our  way  out  of  trouble  in  Cuba  would  be 
the  money  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  this  would  place  our 
country  officially  in  the  business  of  pay- 
ing blackmail  to  communism  with  the 
people's  money.    ^  ' 

I  submit  that,  bad  as  conditions  are, 
we  have  not  reached  that  sorry  state 
In  America.  Speaking  as  a  Republican, 
I  have  more  confidence  than  that  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
more  confidence  than  that  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  think  this  well- 
meaning  committee  of  volunteers  should 
fold  up  their  tents  and  silently  steal 
away.  Perhaps  I  should  say  they  should 
fold  down  their  umbrellas  of  apE>ease- 
ment.  close  up  their  publicity  offices, 
and  stand  up  with  other  Americans  to 
meet  this  Cc«nmunist  challenge  in  an 
American  manner  and  by  American 
methods. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  in  yielding  to  me  again. 

I  trust  tliat  nothing  which  has  been 
said  will  dim  the  fact  that  I  have  said, 
from  the  outset,  that  I  regard  this  as  '. 
blackmail,  as  an  act  of  piracy  or  at- 
tempted piracy. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
idea  of  resi>onding  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form  to  associate  the  United  States, 
in  any  official  way,  with  such  an  actiofi. 

I  raised  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  clause  in  the  Logan  Act.  If  the  facts 
should  demonstrate  that  the  Cuban  op- 
eration was  a  U.S.  operation  and  the 
United  States  was  officially  in  it,  that 
Is  one  thing  I  would  hang  my  head  in 
shame  if  that  were  true. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  said  I  was  flabber- 
gasted by  the  way  in  which  the  military 
reputation  of  the  United  States  was  be- 
ing laid  on  the  line,  or  gambled,  by  peo- 
ple who  were  not  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, by  people  who  had  no  authority 
to  commit  the  United  States. 

The  reason  I  do  not  like  to  recognize 
such  a  situation  is  that  I.  for  one.  do 
not  wish  to  admit  that  the  U.S.  military 
establishment  could  take  the  humili- 
ation which  I  think  anybody  should  take 
if  he  planned  or  carried  out  the  opera- 
tion, which  v.as  such  a  fiasco. 

I  was  fiabbergasted  by  this  situation 
the  other  day.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  way  that  operation 
was  conducted.  I  would  hang  my  head 
in  shame  if  I  thought  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff  of  the  United  States  directed 
that  military  operation,  because  of  its 
failure.  I  personally  think  a  handful  of 
marines  could  have  planned  it  and  han- 
dled it  better  than  that  operation  was 
conducted.  I  do  not  wish  to  accept  the 
implication  that  it  was  an  operation  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  the  reason  I  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  clause  in  the  L-Dgan  Act.  So 
far  as  the  proposal  itself  is  concerned.  I 
regard  it  as  an  insult.  I  would  not  have 
dignified  it.  I  *would  not  dignify  it  to- 
day by  any  act  of  any  bareau  or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
is  an  act  of  blackmail.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  pu- 
proach  or  a  proper  proiX).sal  to  the 
United  States  as  such,  and  I  would  not 
recognize  it  by  responding  in  any  way 
which  would  recognize  it  as  anything 
that  the  United  States  itself  will  offi- 
cially act  upon. 

Further  with  respect  to  the  whole  sit- 
uation, I  think  we  confront  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation  today,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  help  by  making  inter- 
pretations of  laws  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Such  action  would  be  for  the 
Courts.  If  the  Logan  Act  has  been  vio- 
lated. I  hope  that  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  violation  will  face  the  conse- 
quences of  the  violation.  However.  I  hope 
that  when  the  entire  storj-  is  written,  a 
shameful  page  will  not  be  written  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  responded  officially  in  any 
way  to  this  proposal  for  blackmail. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  First.  I  con- 
•«ratulate  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges],  for  his  vigorous  and 
accurate  condemnation  of  the  unthink- 
able proF>osal  that  has  apparently  re- 
ceived some  currency  and  acceptance  by 
people  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
most  fantastic  story  I  have  ever  heard 
since  the  story  of  the  days  of  the  Bar- 
bai-y  pirates,  who  defied  the  United 
States,  and  we  had  to  settle  that  situa- 
tion on  a  basis  of  principle. 

I  congratulate  also  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  for  raising  the 
issue.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
Logan  Act.  I  have  read  the  Logan  Act. 
I  admit  there  is  some  room  for  argu- 
ment as  to  whether,  on  a  question  of 
pure  teclinicality.  the  Logan  Act  may  or 
may  not  apply.  But  I  do  not  get  as  far 
as  the  Logan  Act.  I  stop  with  the  moral 
revulsion  that  is  involved  in  the  effron- 
tery of  this  bearded  psychopath  in  Cuba 
in  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  that 
he  hoped  would  have  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  acceptance  or  approval  by  any- 
one in  the  United  States.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  this  question. 

But  if  Castro  can  get  bulldozers  down 
there  in  Cuba  and  get  his  airfields 
scraped  away  and  his  militaiT  installa- 
tions established,  I  suppose  the  message 
would  come  to  us,  "Pay  us  $10  million  a 
day  or  we  will  turn  the  rockets  loose  on 
you."  By  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
some  of  the  self-appointed  leaders  of 
the  international  policy  of 'the  United 
States,   such   as    those   who   have   just 


sprung  up  to  head  this  organization, 
would  probably  be  around  trying  to  raise 
public  money  to  pay  off  Mr.  Castro  every 
day,  because  he  had  used  the  bulldozers 
to  lay  out  airfields  from  which  he  could 
launch  rockets,  and  we  would  either  have 
to  pay  off  or  he  would  pull  the  trigger. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  tragic,  if 
it  were  not  so  unthinkable  that  this  kind 
of  blackmail  would  be  considered  for  one 
instant,  I  would  say  it  was  the  most 
comic  of  comic  opera  themes.  We  are 
all  sympathetic  with  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  people  who  are  captured.  But 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr,  Cape- 
hart!  who.  I  believe,  said,  that  every 
little  dictator  or  puppet  in  the  world 
could  capture  an  American  seaman,  and 
then  say  "Pay  us  $500,000  per  seaman  or 
we  will  keep  them  in  oiu-  dungeons  over 
here." 

What  has  happened  to  the  vigorous 
principle  of  independence  that  has 
moved  this  country  throughout  its  his- 
tory? If  we  succumb  to  blackmail  of 
this  kind,  we  would  abandon  our  respon- 
sibilities of  world  leadership  on  the  basis 
of  principle  and  the  things  for  which 
America  stands. 

I  was  not  so  concerned  about  the  orig- 
inal news  story  of  this  incident  because 
I  thought  surely  no  one  would  take  it 
seriously.    I  have  since  become  appalled. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Treasury 
Department  has  ruled  that  contributions 
to  a  private  fund  without  organization 
are  tax  exempt  or  not.  I  have  not  looked 
up  the  law  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  law  on  that  point,  except  to 
say  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
contributions  made  imder  those  circum- 
stances could  possibly  be  tax  deductible 
under  any  kind  of  theoi-y. 

I  hope  and  trust  that'uhe  present  ad- 
ministration, or  any  other  administra- 
tion, will  see  this  question  in  the  light 
of  exactly  what  is  presented.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  in  these  days  of  tension.  I 
think,  for  any  of  us  and  all  of  us  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  point  out  some  of  the 
failures  that  have  contributed  to  the 
lessening  of  American  prestige  in  the 
world  today.  I  wish  to  support  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  other  adniinistration 
on  foreign  policy  when  it  has  been  de- 
cided.'and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party, 
if  I  can  help  it,  to  anything  tliat  might 
be  considered  carping  or  partisan  po- 
litical criticism. 

But  I  say  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  time  will  come  when,  in  the  very 
vital  interests  of  American  security, 
some  of  these  issues  will  have  to  be 
talked  about  with  more  exactness  and 
vigor  and  even  with  more  controversy 
than  they  have  been  talked  about  up  to 
this  time.  A  few  more  mi.'^takes,  a  few 
more  catastrophes,  a  few  more  failures 
of  ordinary  judgement  will  probably  pre- 
cipitate that  time  soon. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  American 
people  have  not  lost  their  perspective, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  latest, 
unthinkable  proposal  will  not  be  taken 
seriously. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New     Hampshire     [Mr.     Bridges].     He 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the   " 
time  of  the  ill-advised  invitation  to  Mr. 
Castro  to  come  to  this  country.     I  know 
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that  he.  as  well  as  I,  refused  to  attend 
any  of  the  luncheons  or  meetings  that 
were  held  for  Mr  Castro,  because  we 
thought  he  was  a  bearded  subversive  at 
that  time.  I  still  think  so.  I  did  not 
make  the  speech  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Ham.pshire  so  eloquently  and 
prophetically  made  at  that  time,  but  I 
have  my  convictions. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  C.A;EH^RTl  for  raising  this 
issue.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him 
about  the  Locan  Act,  because  in  my 
reasoning  I  do  not  reach  that  point. 
Principle  stups  even  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Logan  Act  to  this  question. 

Mr  CAPE:HART.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  straight 
thinkin^  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  wire  service  clip- 
ping from  which  the  Senator  spoke. 
According  to  that  report,  the  Treasury 
has  not  yet  received  such  an  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Caplin  said  he  has  not  yet 
received  an  application  for  tax  exemp- 
tion for  this  purpose.  I  agree  with  the 
Senators  I  can  see  no  authority  for  the 
proposed  action.  I  certainly  would  not 
approve  of  it  if  I  should  have  any 
opportunity  to  approve.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  bad  policy.  I  agree  that 
our  Government  should  not  in  any  way 
lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  blackmailing 
operation. 

I  believe  it  is  stated  in  the  news  report 
that  Mrs  Roosfvelt,  Mr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, Mr  Walter  Reuther,  and  one  or 
two  other  persons,  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  form  this  committee.  Of 
course  thousands  of  committees  are  es- 
tablished for  raising  money  for  all  kinds 
of  purposes.  Some  of  them  are  good  and 
some  of  them  are  indifferent.  I  suppose 
it  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law.  How- 
ever. I  do  net  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Senate  ought  to 
approve  the  paying  of  blackmail  for  any 
such  purpose.  I  hope  that  the  clipping- 
is  accurate,  and  that  the  proposal  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  that  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  hope  it  has  not 
been  approved.  The  dispatch  states 
that  Commi.=;sioner  Mortimer  M.  Caplin 
conferred  with  top  officials  about  making 
the  ruling.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  are  considering  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment had  not  yet  received  the  ap- 
plication, according  to  that  clipping. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  says  it  is  being 
considering  and  disca-sed.  The  press 
report  states: 

Contrlbutiuns  to  buy  tractors  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  freedom  of  Cuban  rebels 
now  prisoners  of  the  Castro  government  wUl 
be  deductible  from  Federal  Income  tax.  the 
newly  organized  Tractors  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee said  today. 

Mr.  Reuther  said  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Reuther  does 
not  have  any  authority  to  make  any 
such  ruling,  fortunately.  The  clipping 
states,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Caplin  has  not 
received  the  application  as  vet. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  .=;hali  read  fur- 
ther. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  declined  to 
give  Immediate  confirmation  that  donations 
would  be  deductible  from   taxable  income. 

A  spokesman  said  that  such  a  ruling  could 
not  be  Issued  until  the  Service  had  in  hand 
an  application  for  tax  exemption  from  the 
Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee. 

He  said  this  had  been  explained  to  com- 
mittee officials  and  that  the  Service  ex- 
pectetl  to  receive  such  an  application  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  day. 

Commissioner  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  con- 
ferred with  top  officials  about  making  the 
ruling. 

They  are  almast  up  to  that  point,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispatch.  At  least  they 
are  considering  it.  Mr.  Reuther  said 
they  were  going  to  make  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  the 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  it  is  official  as 
yet.  I  hope  it  will  not  be.  I  hope  that 
the  colloquy  and  the  speeches  today  will 
stop  it  from  ever  being  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  so.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  absolute  discretion  to  give  a  tax 
exemption  to  anyone  it  pleases.  There 
are  certain  requirements.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  this  committee  would  qual- 
ify under  -^ny  requirement  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
had  this  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  because  I  believe  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  official  application  had 
not  been  received  at  the  time  the  report 
came  to  us.  Perhaps  by  now  it  has  been 
received.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  give  some 
heed  to  the  sentiment  expressed  here 
this  afternoon.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  Mr.  Reuther  and  his  com- 
mittee should  be  making  proclamations 
of  this  kind,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
expecting  to  receive  a  tax  exemption. 
Having  assumed  the  authority  of  the 
State  Department  one  day.  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  the  committee 
should  seek  to  speak  for  the  department 
of  the  Treasury  the  next  day,  and  that 
the.sc  new  volunteers  .<;hould  be  acting 
as  though  they  were  operating  both 
Departments. 

It  is  just  another  reason  why  we  ought 
to  stay  with  constitutional  government 
and  with  our  properly  elected  officials, 
and  not  have  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Treasury  Department  oper- 
ated by  volunteers  who  happen  to  bob 
up,  no  matter  what  wonderful  Intentions 
they  have  or  what  splendid  pedigrees  or 
backgrounds  they  may  possess. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Services  rules  that  such  contribu- 
tions are  tax  deductible  it  will  certainly 
place  the  U.S.  Government  100  percent 
in  this  transaction,  because  it  will  be 
taking  the  taxes  that  would  ordinarily 
have  been  paid  by  people  to  the  American 
Government  and  pa.ssing  them  on  to  Mr. 
Castro.  Let  us  assume  that  $50  million 
is  rui.sed.  The  tax  which  would  be  ex- 
empted would  probably  be  $20,000  or 
$25  000.  Then  the  Federal  Government 
cert,iinly  would  be  up  to  its  neck  under 


the  Logan  Act.  because  the  Government 
would  become  a  party  to  the  operation 
by  permitting  it  to  be  considered  as  a 
tax -deductible  contribution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  impressed  by 
something  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER]  Said,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  it  briefly.  I  have  been  among 
members  of  the  Republican  Party,  at 
policy  meetings,  who  have  urged  a  policy 
of  prudence  and  a  reservation  from 
critici.sm  of  various  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions and  international  repercussions 
which  have  confronted  this  new  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  not  only  right  and  proper  to  give 
the  new  administration  an  opportunity 
to  become  adjusted  and  get  started,  but 
it  is  also  an  act  of  patriotism  for  Re- 
publicans to  pursue  that  kind  of  policy 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  confronted 
with  great  international  problems.  I 
have  felt  the  new  administration  was 
trying  its  best  and  that  criticism  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances. 

As  one  who  has  done  his  fair  share  of 
speaking  to  groups  all  over  the  country 
since  January  20,  I  have  myself  re- 
frained meticulously  from  entering  into 
criticism  of  errors  or  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment or  discussing  the  repercussions 
which  have  been  flowing  from  wcak- 
ne.->scs  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  was  not  happy  about  the  fiasco  in 
Cuba.  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
at  the  decision  to  admit  Communists 
from  Laos  to  the  Geneva  talks.  In  pri- 
vate correspondence  I  predicted  that 
this  would  be  the  end  of  freedom  in 
Laos.  We  can  have  no  effective  confer- 
ence on  Laos  with  the  rebel  Communists 
at  the  conference  table.  This  is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  every  day. 

I  have  also  been  terribly  disillusioned 
by  the  utterances  some  of  the  President's 
appointees  in  the  State  Department,  and 
in  diplomatic  po.^.ts.  with  regard  to  their 
attitude  toward  recognition  of  Red 
China.  I  believe  It  Is  deplorable  that 
there  should  be  people  in  positions  in 
which  the  President  has  placed  them 
who  hold  that  appeasement  position. 
However,  I  have  refrained  from  saying 
anything  even  about  that  situation  seri- 
ous as  it  is.  I  have  continued  to  hope 
for  the  best. 

However,  if  abject  appeasement  is  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  Government,  and  if 
this  Government  is  to  sit  idly  by  while 
volunteer  groups  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House,  and  start  their  own  negotiations 
with  a  Communist  dictator,  then 
certainly  I  believe  Republican  Sen- 
ators as  well  as  independent  Democrats 
who  still  have  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  expression  will  be  subject  to 
legitimate  criticism,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
test now  against  this  kind  of  misadven- 
ture and  against  this  type  of  dangerovis 
nonsense  unless  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration acts  promptly  and  firmly  to  put 
it  to  an  end. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government  might  well  be- 
come a  major  subject  of  Senate  debate 
and  national  discussion,  if,  in  fact — and 


It  appears  to  be  entirely  possible — this 
kind  of  appejisement  program  has  either 
won  silent  acceptance  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  its  active  cooperation,  as  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  case  if  it  is  even 
remotely  considered  that  tax  exemption 
will  be  given  without  respect  to  contri- 
butions madf  to  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  I  can  be  reassured  by  the  President 
and  the  StaU;  Department,  and  that  all 
Americans  can  be  reassured  on  this 
point,  and  "-hat  the  matter  will  be 
cleared  up  bj  a  statement  Issued  with- 
out delay  and  with  crystal  clarity. 

I  shall  continue  my  policy  of  not  un- 
necessarily criticizing  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  these  difficult 
problems,  but  if  all  we  are  to  see  is  failure 
compounded  upon  failure,  followed  by 
appeasement  of  communism  and  a 
cringing  recognition  of  Red  China,  there 
is  nothing  more  Important  to  discuss  on 
the  Senate  floor,  with  no  holds  barred, 
than  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  this 
country  In  a  world.  In  which  communism 
today  Is  flapping  Its  wings,  making  bold 
remarks  and  toasting  about  Its  Invinci- 
bility and  Its  nevltably.  The  time  has 
come  when  America  needs  leadership — 
and  not  from  volunteer  conunlttees  seek- 
ing to  take  over  because  they  may  feel 
that  others  have  failed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  behcve  It  Is  my 
responsibility  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  take  part  In  shaping  for- 
eign policy.  I  believe  the  American 
people  exp>ect  me  to  do  so.  My  oath  of 
office  compels  mt  ^o  do  so.  My  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator  requires  that  I  do  so. 
Otherwise,  what  am  I  here  for?  If  I 
am  only  to  keep  still,  without  any 
thoughts  or  Ideas  or  suggestions.  I  am 
certainly  not  living  up  to  my  oath  of 
office,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  here.  I  feel 
the  same  way  about  eveiT  other  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  for 
the  consideration  of  new  reF>orts  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred  to   the   appropriate   committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  new 
reports. 

U.S.    MARSHALS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomiioations  of  U.S.  marshals. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  US  mar- 
shals are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  these  nominations  were  cleared 
by  the  minority  and  were  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CASTRO.  CLEANS.   AND  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  before 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  I .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capeh.-^rtI.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  leave  the  floor.  I 
wl.sh  to  make  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing the  Issue  which  they  have  raised. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capeh.\rt1  is 
one  of  the  very  valuable  members,  I  fee. 
that  I  owe  it  to  my  duties  as  a  member 
of  that  committee  not  to  sit  In  silence 
while  this  very  important  Issue  Is  dis- 
cussed before  the  Senate.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  one. 

Interestingly  enough,  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  I  was  In  Cleveland,  appear- 
ing on  a  television  program  called  "Open 
Circuit,"  a  question  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  was  called  In.  I  discussed 
It  briefly.  I  shall  get  a  traiiscrlpt  of 
thase  comments  and  place  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord tomorrow,  so  that  the  Senate  will 
at  least  know  what  comment  I  made 
when  the  question  was  first  submitted  to 
me  publicly.  When  the  transcript  ap- 
pears In  the  Record,  It  will  show  that 
the  following  was  my  position: 

I  said  I  sincerely  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  the  members  of  her  com- 
mittee had  discussed  this  subject  thor- 
oughly with  the  Department  of  State 
before  they  proceeded  to  make  plans  for 
the  program.  I  said  I  knew  of  no  one 
In  the  country  who  undoubtedly  was 
more  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  pri- 
vate citizens  have  a  great  obligation  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  toward  foreign 
governments  which  In  no  way  possibly 
could  embarrass  the  State  Department 
or  the  U.S.  Government.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  committee  of  which 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  and  appar- 
ently others,  are  members  had  discussed 
the  question  with  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  have. 
However,  the  State  Department  has  an 


obligation  in  this  matter  too.  The  Slate 
Department  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  make  a  statement  of  policy  on 
this  matter. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  difficult 
matter  of  great  human  values.  It  ap- 
peals to  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong; 
our  desire  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
our  fellow  men  who  may  find  themselves 
In  a  position  of  being  executed  if  this  at- 
tempt at  blackmail  Is  not  successful. 
This  was  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges  1  in 
the  speech  he  made  earlier,  with  much 
of  which  I  agree.  With  as  much  as  I 
object  to.  I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  heinous 
proposal  of  Castro  and  the  proposal  of 
Eichmann.  who  undoubtedly  was  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  Hitler,  to  tirade 
Jews  for  trucks,  at  the  time  of  the  shock- 
ing persecutions  of  the  Jews,  as  a  part 
of  the  Nazi  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  well  know, 
I  took  the  position  verj-  early  in  the 
Castro  administration  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  madman — and  I  used  that 
word  in  its  literal  sense.  I  think  we  are 
dealing  with  a  psychiatric  case.  But  this 
Is  not  the  first  madman  who  has  for  a 
time  on  the  stage  of  history  determined 
the  temporary  destiny  of  a  large  popula- 
tion. 

I  point  out  in  passing  that  we  are  not, 
of  course,  in  a  position  as  a  government 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Castro  re- 
gime. There  has  been  some  talk  in  the 
debate  in  the  last  45  minutes  that  what 
is  proposed  Is  an  Interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  commltt.ee  with  the 
right  of  our  Government  to  negotiate 
with  the  Castro  administration.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  carry  on  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Castro  administration ; 
we  must  do  that  through  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
substitute  for  direct  negotiation.  We  can 
differ  sincerely  and  honestly,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  was  a  great  mistake  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Castro.  We  had  more  to 
lose  than  did  Cuba.  I  thought  the  Cuban 
people  had  more  to  lose  than  anyone  else 
when  the  American  flag  was  hauled  down 
in  Havana  and  removed,  because  that 
flag  had  been  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

There  was  an  allegation  at  the  time 
that  we  had  never  attempted  any  satis- 
factory negotiations  to  determine 
whether  Castro  would  limit  the  United 
States  to  a  F>ersonnel  of  11  in  the  Em- 
bassy.  There  was  a  great  dispute  as  U/ 
whether  that  number  was  to  Includ/- 
gardeners  and  janitors  or  only  the  dip- 
lomatic personnel.  I  thought  that  ques- 
tion should  have  been  determined 

In  my  judgment,  the  act  of  breaking 
diplom.itic  relations  with  Cuba  was  an 
impulsive  act  on  the  part  of  the  preced- 
ing administration.  I  said,  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  I  thought 
the  American  flag  should  be  kept  flying 
in  Cuba  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the 
Cuban  people  and  as  proof  that  we 
would  not  walk  out  on  them. 

Furthermore,  I  believed  t)ur  Embassy 
in  Havana  should  have  been  maint.i\ined 
as  a  listening  post.    We  should  also  have 
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kept  ourselves  in  a  pOvSition  where  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  discussions,  such 
as  now  present  themselves,  could  have 
been  carried  on.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
additionally  to  discontinue  diplomatx 
relations  because  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily conduct  business  through  a  for- 
eign power,  no  matter  how  competent 
the  substitute  is — and  the  Swiss  are  very 
competent.  To  do  so  is  bound  to  create 
great  difficulties. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  my  judgment  to 
break  diplomatic  relations  and  thus 
leave  a  time  bomb  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. That  is  exactly  what  the 
Eisenhower  administration  did  by  its 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations.  There 
is  some  internal  evidence,  at  least,  that 
the  situation  which  has  developed  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  invasion 
by  Cuban  exiles  with  American  logistic 
support  and  financ'al  support  was,  in 
fact,  a  planned  program  and  one  which 
had  boen  in  progress  for  many  months 
before  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
office.  I  simply  say  to  the  Senate  there 
Is  no  question  about  that  being  true.  It 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman. 

It  verifies  the  fact  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  Eisenhower  plan 
which  had  been  worked  on  for  many 
months.  It  explains  in  no  small  meas- 
ure why  the  former  President  does  not 
desire  to  have  the  ashes  of  the  Cuban 
invasion  incident  raked  over.  When 
those  ashes  are  raked  over,  it  is  plainly 
disclosed  as  a  Republican  program  as 
well  as.  now.  a  Democratic  program. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Democratic 
President  proceeding  with  the  program. 
I  believe  he  should  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  not 
proceed  with  the  program.  The  result-s 
have  demonstrated  how  unwise  it  was. 

I  have  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
had  there  been  consultation  with  the 
Hill,  we  would  have  obtained  much  evi- 
dence and  plenty  of  proof  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  should 
have  dropped  the  plan  and  should  not 
have  given  it  support.  That  is  water 
over  the  dam  We  are  still  confronted 
with  the  problem  and  the  question  is, 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Before  commenting  specifically  about 
some  wise  observation.^  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from.  New  Hamp.shire  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  should  state  that  I 
do  not  believe  wo  have  taken  all  tht-  steps 
we  should  at  least  try  to  take  in  concert 
with  our  friendly  associates,  the  other 
countries  in  Latin  America.  These 
countries  tell  us  quite  Informally  that 
they  are  in  our  corner,  .so  lo  speak.  We 
are  having  much  difScult'^,  however,  in 
getting  them  into  the  rinT.  I  say  most 
respectfully,  that  there  appears  f  be  a 
shocking  breakdown  of  the  fimctions  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  if 
we  will  simply  reread  the  charter  winch 
created  that  Organi/.ation, 

I  ask  again:  Where  are  our  friends  in 
the  Organization  of  Amencan  States? 
This  is  a  troublesome  problem,  not  only 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  but  for 
each  one  of  them.  In  fact,  In  the  long 
run,  they  are  far  more  endangered  than 
Is  the  United  States. 


So  again  I  plead  with  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
with  our  State  Department  not  to  wait 
until  some  time  in  July,  when  it  is  con- 
templated there  will  be  some  economic 
conference,  possibly  at  Montevideo,  to 
implement  the  Alliance  of  Progress.  We 
have  an  immediate  problem  of  much 
greater  concern  and  more  vital  concern 
to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere than  what  is  contemplated  as  the 
agenda  for  the  Montevideo  Conference  in 
July. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  delay  longer  in 
making  a  formal  approach  to  this  Cuban 
matter  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  and  I  hope  our  State 
Department  and  our  President  will  give 
formal  consideration  to  it,  and  I  hope 
the  American  people  obtain  from  this 
administration  some  policy  statement 
about  it  before  much  more  time  passes. 
There  is  increasing  division  and  con- 
fusion among  the  American  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cuban  problem — largely.  I 
think,  because  the  American  people  do 
not  know  the  facts,  not  only  those  in  re- 
gard to  Cuba,  but  also  those  in  regard  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

That  is  why  the  other  day.  in  the  Latin 
American  Subcohimittee.  I  said  I  hoped 
the  President  would  quickly  be  apprised 
of  the  active  interest  in  this  matter  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  have  him  advise  us  regarding  this 
Cuban  matter. 

Now  we  have  received  the  proposal 
that  we  pay  ransom  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  approximately  1,000  prisoners. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire 
(Mr.  Bridges)  pointed  out  that  Castro 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  group  of  newspaper  publishers. 
I  believe,  or  a  group  of  newspaper  edi- 
tors. It  can  be  stated  that  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  were 
very  much  concerned  about  that  matter. 
At  that  time,  representatives  of  the  Stale 
Department  consulted  with  us.  I  re- 
member a  conference  we  had  in  a  room 
one  floor  below  this  Chamber.  We  con- 
ferred with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs. 

That  conference  was  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  He  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
newspaper  editors  had  never  given  his 
Department  even  an  inkling  of  warning 
that  they  were  going  to  extend  that  in- 
vitation to  the  head  of  a  foreign  .state. 
At  that  time  we  were  having  our  troubles 
with  Castro,  and  at  that  time  our  coun- 
try was  shocked  by  Castro's  blood  baths. 
Some  time  before  that,  several  of  us  had 
made  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  protest  against  the  totalitarian 
procedures  and  the  techniques  used  by 
Castro.  I  shall  always  take  some  satis- 
faction from  the  fact  that  I  made  the 
first  speech  which  was  made  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  criticism  of  Castro.  It 
was  my  opLnion  that  Cuba  was  having 
visited  upon  it  the  substitution  of  one 
form  of  totalitarianism  for  another.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  morally  bound 
to  make  that  speech.  As  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  well  knows.  I  made  it  after 
there  had  been  some  discussion  of  that 
matter  in  our  committee.  Shortly  after 
that,  other  members  of  my  subcommit- 
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tee  supported  my  statement  and  views. 
At  that  time  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  was  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee;  and  in  that  capacity  and 
in  his  capacity  of  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  he  completely 
agreed  with  my  position.  I  recall  that 
fact  with  great  pride. 

But  in  our  conference  with  the  A.> 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
America,  there  was  raised  the  quest*or» 
What  do  we  do  now?  The  newspaper 
editors  had  then  extended  the  in'-itation, 
and  we  realize  that  that  was  bound  tj 
be  embarrassing  to  our  Government 

My  position  was  that  they  were  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  group  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  saw  no  reason  why  thry 
should  be  treated  any  differently.  Thev 
were  guilty  not  only  of  bad  judgni-'  ! 
but  also  of  definitely  .seeking  to  intcrfi  r  • 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  I  thought  they  were  suhi-  t 
to  censure  and  to  critici.«;m.  It  wiU  b^ 
recalled  that  I  took  it  upon  myself  t  > 
criticize  them. 

When  I  do  such  things.  I  expect  to  I'  ? 
criticized  in  turn.  Many  of  them  pul-- 
li.shed  editorials  which  did  not  at  r  ' 
flatter  me:  but  not  once  was  I  provfl 
wrong  on  the  merits.  Actually,  in  the  • 
editorials  they  engaged  in  alibiing  an  I 
in  attempts  to  explain  away  their  Ijipsc 
of  good  judgment. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  was  not  a  parti  :- 
pant  in  the  extending  of  entertainmen' 
and  of  hospitality  to  that  madman.  71.? 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr,  CAPEnA«»-i  I 
pointed  out  that  I  did  not  participate 
in  that  course  of  action.  I  am  proud  t  j 
state  that  I  refused — and  I  did  it  in  m  ' 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommli - 
tec  on  Latin  American  Countries — to  at- 
tend tne  meeting  which  was  held.  Firs' 
of  all.  I  could  not  attend  it  becau'^e  a' 
the  meeting  there  would  be  a  discussio  i 
of  the  Cuban  problem  with  which  our 
committee  was  concerned,  and  becau;.  ? 
at  the  meeting  there  would  also  be  r. 
discussion  of  Castro's  course  of  acui  .i 
in  Cuba,  with  which  our  committee  was 
likewise  concerned.  I  was  not  willing 
to  take  any  action  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  prejudicial  to  future  action  b/ 
our  subcommittee.  Secondly.  I  did  n.L 
attend  the  meeting  because  otherwise 
the  State  Department  would  be  em- 
barrassed, inasmuch  as  the  State  De- 
partment had  not  then  decided  on  the 
policy  that  it  intended  to  follow.  Until 
our  State  Department  had  decided  what 
course  to  follow  officially.  It  could  not 
avoid  being  embarrassed  by  such  a 
meeting. 

The  State  Department  decided  oflQ- 
cially  that  the  meeting  would  be  treated 
on  an  unofficial  basis.  That  was  a  policy 
based  on  semantics,  for  everyone  knew 
Castro  was  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  clear  that  any  protocol  extended  to 
him  would  be  regarded  elsewhere  in  the 
world  as  an  official  reception  of  Castro 
by  our  State  Department,  And  such 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Mr.  Pulbricht,  who. 
I  regret  to  say.  has  been  called  from  the 
floor,  and  cannot  be  present  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  at  leait— he,  likewise,  di.sapproved 
tiiat  enure  i:roc(>clure.  I  iiappen  t^  know 
that  IS  a  far; 

'I'iie  Cuban  delepation  which  accom- 
panied Ca.st  o  called  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comn,  :t'et-  vvova.  and  said  Uiat 
Castro  wonk  l,kt-  to  ro  there,  to  meet  in- 
formally am  'unof!icialIy  with  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Iieiat;ons 
Committee,  With  the  understanding 
that  the  meeting  would  be  unofficial  and 
informal,  tl'e  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright] — although  he  did  not 
like  any  bit  of  the  proposal — said  that 
he  felt  that  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  he  should  at  least 
notify  the  ether  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  v.'hat  Castro  wanted.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  wished  to 
come  to  the  com^mittee  meeting,  to  meet 
Castro  infor.-Txally  and  unofficially,  could 
come. 

That  is  vhat  happened;  some  Sen- 
ators went,  and  some  Senators  not  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  went. 
I  did  not  go.  I  refused  to  go,  because  it 
seemed  to  nie  at  that  time  the  official 
position  of  this  Government  ought  to 
have  been  one  of  making  perfectly  clear 
an  official  protest  of  the  policies  and  the 
procedures  tiiat  Castro  wais  following  in 
Cuba. 

In  one  of  my  speeches  I  proposed  that 
we  call  upon  Castro  to  follow  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  regard  to  handling  prison- 
ers. Is  it  n-jt  interesting  that  we  have 
another  prisoner  problem  now?  I  said 
that  mc-alb .  if  not  legally.  Castro  was 
bound  by  Uie  Geneva  Convention,  be- 
cause Cuba  signed  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. This  L5  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Treatment  of  War  Prisoners. 

It  is  true  Uiat  Castro  had  a  technical 
out.  His  technical  out  was — and  he  took 
it — that  these  prisoners  were  captured  in 
connection  with  his  revolt  against  Ba- 
tista, and  wrre  not  prisoners  taken  in  a 
war  with  a  sovereign  power;  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  deals  with  proce- 
dures for  handling  war  prisoners  in  a 
war  between  two  sovereign  powers,  and 
that  this  was  a  civil  war,  and  therefore 
those  proce<lures  did  not.  technically, 
apply. 

Knowing  that  Castro  might  fall  back 
on  that  technicality,  my  speech  in  the 
Senate  pointed  out  It  was  all  the  more 
reason,  morally,  why  he  ought  to  apply 
the  procedures  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion to  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  After 
all.  those  captured  in  his  revolt  against 
Batista  were  Cubans.  They  were  mis- 
guided in  their  support  of  Batista,  but.  as 
we  have  seen,  they  were  no  move  mis- 
guided than  were  those  who  supported 
Castro. 

I  spoke  out  against  Castro  at  that  time, 
and  have  been  consistent  in  my  position 
since  that  time. 

Now  we  come,  to  the  question,  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  We  cannot  sep- 
arate the  activities  of  the  committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Mr.  Reuther,  from  its  effecU^ 
and  influence  in  relation  to  American 
foreign  policy;  and  It  is  going  to  be  so 
interpreted  around  the  world  A  private 
committee  cannot  be  established  in  this 
country  which  purports,  at  least,  to 
speak  in  regard  to  a  foreign  policy  prob- 


lem wiUiout  many  people  around  the 
world  attributing  to  tiiat  committ^i'e  Uie 
otlicial  sLiituf  of  speaking  for  Amencan 
foreign  poUcy.  It  is  bound  to  iiappen. 
It  IS  happening,  I  think,  already. 

Furtliermore.  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana pointed  out  in  hi.s  remarks  this 
afternoon,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  pris- 
onei-s  in  Cuban  jails  today  are  just  those 
exiles  who  were  captured  ir.  the  ill-fat-ed 
attempted  invasion  of  April  16.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  thousands  of  Cubans 
the  Castro  police  iiave  rounded  up  and 
put  in  Cuban  jaiLs  as  alleged  counter- 
revolutionaries. 

One  would  have  to  be  very  short- 
sighted to  assimie  that  Castro  was  go- 
ing to  take  a  different  attitude  toward 
the  counterrevolutionaries  who  were  in 
his  own  coimtry  at  the  time  of  the  ill- 
fated  attempted  invasion  than  he  did 
toward  the  counterrevolutionaries  who 
attempted  to  invade  the  country.  He 
knows — we  all  know — that  a  part  of  the 
plan  was  the  hope,  the  expectation,  that 
the  invasion  would  stir  up,  within  a  few 
daj's  thereafter,  at  least,  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement  in  his  own 
country.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  plan. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  are 
quite  right  when  they  say  we  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  chain  reaction  we 
shall  start  with  this  proposal.  Ran- 
somers,  extortionists,  pirates,  do  not  stop 
with  just  one  prop>osed  riuisom.  If  a 
ransom  is  obtained  for  thij;  group,  then 
others  can  be  proposed,  and  there  are 
estimates  of  prisoners  in  Cuban  jails 
varying  from  50,000  to  100.000.  Once 
we  yield  to  such  blackmail,  where  is  the 
end? 

There  is  no  member  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Reu- 
ther. or  any  one  associated  with  it.  who 
has  a  more  disturbed  inner  feeling  or 
more  pangs  of  heartache  about  the 
plight  of  these  Cuban  exiles  who  were 
captured  in  the  iU -fated  invasion  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  is  made  more 
sad  because,  to  no  small  measure,  we 
were  imphcated  in  the  ep;sode.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  cannot  wash  this 
dirty  spot  off  our  hands,  any  more  than 
could  Lady  Macbeth,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  aided  and 
abetted  and  supported  the  unfortunate 
attempted  invasion,  about  which  many 
of  us  knew  nothing. 

But  that.  too.  is  water  over  the  dam. 
The  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  involves  American 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  care  how  one 
tries  to  word  it  in  order  to  seem  to  keep 
the  committee  out  of  interference  with 
American  foreign  policy.  We  want  to 
know  from  our  State  Department,  and 
soon,  its  position  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  much  more  forthright  for  us 
to  stand  up  before  the  world  and  say, 
"Approval  is  given  to  this  as  a  matter  of 
Government  policy,"  or  'Approval  is  de- 
nied"— one  way  or  the  other. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Logan  Act  I  call 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  who 
has  said  he  is  not  a  lawyer.  In  my  book, 
he  is  a  pretty  good  sea  lawyer,  as  we  say 
of  onr  who  renders  a  ^ound  legal  judg- 


ment, although  he  may  nov  be  a  member 
of  the  bar.  This  is  more  than  a  tech- 
nicality It  bears  on  the  mam  thesis 
of  my  comments. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out  the  Logan  Act  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter,  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  act  reads,  as  was  brought  out 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Capehartj  ; 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be.  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  for- 
eign government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both, 

TTiis  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agents  there- 
of for  redress  of  any  Injury  which  he  may 
have  sustained  from  such  government  or 
any  of  its  agents  or  subjects 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  The  committee  has  in  no  way 
violated  the  Loean  Act,  for  two  main  le- 
gal reasons.  First,  their  program  in  no 
way  involves  carrying  on  any  direct  or 
indirect  correspondence  or  intercourse 
with  any  foreign  government  or  any  offi- 
cer or  agent  thereof  The  committee  is 
carrying  on  its  negotiations  with  the 
Cuban  exiles  The  Cuban  exiles  are  in 
revolt  against  Castro  The  negotiations 
are  with  them  directly  One  cannot,  in 
my  judgment,  legitimately  claim  that 
the  exiles  are  functioning  as  agents  of 
Castro.  Castro  has  announced  to  the 
world  what  are  the  terms  of  his  rar^som 

In  my  judgment,  what  the  committee 
is  seeking  t-o  do.  out  of  it..«  humanitarian 
impulse.s — I  share  those  impulses — :s  to 
raise  some  ransom  money  in  this  cotm- 
tr\'  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners. 
The  act  itself,  however,  is  bound  to  af- 
fect our  foreign  policy  If  our  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  approve  of  that  course  of 
action,  it  should  say  so 

We  should  not  engage  in  any  sub- 
terfuge. We  ought  not  to  engage  in  any 
indirection.  We  ought  to  stop  our  pre- 
tense. We  have  a  right  to  ask  our  Sec- 
retary of  State — and  I  now  call  upon 
him — to  tell  the  American  people  what 
his  position  is,  as  Secretary-  of  State,  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  action  which  is 
being  followed  by  the  volunteer  com- 
mittee. Once  we  have  that  opinion  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  decide  what  course  of 
action  should  be  followed  concerning  the 
attempt  of  the  committee  to  raise  funds. 

As  it  relates  to  national  policy,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  countenance  in  this 
country  voluntary-  committees  which 
may  proceed  to  follow  any  course  of  ac- 
tion which  may  have  repercussions  on 
American  foreign  policy.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Logan 
Act  but  is  an  interference  with  our 
whole  constitutional  policy  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  should  be  directed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  as  a 
representative  of  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States. 
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This  can  be  a  very  bad  precedent  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy procedures. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  took  the  course  of  action 
they  took  this  afternoon,  of  callmt;  upon 
the  administration  to  tell  the  American 
people  specifically  what  is  its  position. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  Logan  Act  is  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
C.^SEl,  when  he  said  that  technically 
there  was  no  dispute  or  controversy  in- 
volved in  regard  to  the  United  States. 
That  has  been  removed. 

This  illustrates  again  why  it  was  such 
a  great  mistake  to  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  Would  that  we  had 
an  Embassy  there  Then  there  could 
be  direct  negotiations  with  Cuba,  at 
least  through  diplomatic  channels. 

I  see  no  basis  for  a  finding  that,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  there  is  any  dispute  or 
controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principals  with  whom  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  committee  is  negotiating. 
They  are  negotiating  with  the  Cuban 
exiles. 

To  show  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween this  and  American  foreign  policy, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Cuban  exiles 
could  not  get  back  into  this  country 
without  the  approval  of  this  Govern- 
ment. That  is  a  procedural  act  within 
the  sphere  qf  American  foreign  policy. 
The  exiles  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
country  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
administration,  so  apparently  there  is 
knowledge  they  are  going  to  ne'-cotiate 
with  the  Mrs.  Roosevelt  committee. 
j  which  I  think  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
I  that  there  is  a  direct  tie  between  what 
I  that  committee  is  doing  and  American 
foreign  policy. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  from  being  a 
precedent,  in  order  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  assume  full  constitu- 
tional authority  and  duty  in  connection 
with  American  foreign  policy,  the  ad- 
ministration ought  to  proceed  without 
I  delay  to  tell  the  American  people  to  what 
I  extent,  if  any.  the  procedure  outlined  by 
Mrs,  Roosevelt's  committee  has  the  ap- 
proval of  this  administration  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  m  half  a  moment, 
some  of  the  dangers.  'We  are  all  heart- 
felt moved  by  the  plight  of  the  exiles  who 
have  been  captured  and  are  in  Cuban 
prisons.  We  are  all  concerned  and  wor- 
ried about  what  the  madman  may  do 
with  them  or  to  them. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  precedents  so  that  there 
will  spring  up  in  the  months  ahead  one 
volunteer  committee  after  another  which 
will  seek  to  influence  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  quasi-ofScial  or  semiofficial 
capacity  in  respect  to  some  particular 
procram  connected  with  American  for- 
eign policy. 

There  are  many  trouble  spots  in  this 
world  about  which  we  as  individual  citi- 
zens are  very  much  concerned.  "Volun- 
teer rommittees  may  spring  up  about 
something  in  Laos,  in  Hungary,  in  the 
Congo,  in  South-West  Africa,  in  Angola. 
in  Goa.  or  in  a  ^'ood  many  other  places  in 
the  world,  where  fellow  human  beings 


ciw  being  trampled  and  their  lives  are 
bemu;  crushed  out  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  month  after  month  by  tyran- 
nies, many  of  them  either  Communist  or 
Fascist  tyrannies. 

In  my  judgment  we  cannot  have  a 
sound  foreign  policy  program  in  this 
country  if,  in  those  instances  in  which  it 
may  seem  to  be  expedient  to  do  so,  we 
either  close  our  eyes  or  turn  our  heads 
and  look  in  the  other  direction  when 
volunteer  committees  set  up  volunteer 
programs  concerned  with  some  segment 
or  other  of  American  foreign  policy. 

In  closing,  I  quite  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Mr.  FtJLBRiGHTl  and  other  Sena- 
tofs  who  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  This  procedure 
has  many  danger  signs  written  all  over 
it.  We  must  be  on  guard  that  we  do  not 
approve  a  course  of  action  because  we 
are  heartsick  about  the  fact  that  some 
1.000  or  1.200  Cuban  exiles  are  in  Cuban 
prisons  and  might  be  murdered  by  this 
madman,  as  he  has  murdered  so  many 
others  through  his  blood  baths.  I  think 
we  should  not  let  our  heartache  and  our 
understandable  sentiment  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lives  put  in  danger  by  such 
a  course  of  action,  if  we  yield  at  this 
time  to  this  blackmail. 

I  think  that  is  the  first  reason  why  we 
have  a  right  to  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, "You  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
to  take  an  official  position  upon  the  pro- 
posed determination  of  American  foreign 
policy  by  a  volunteer  group." 

Second.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say 
to  the  administration,  'You  have  a  duty 
to  now  make  clear,  without  any  further 
delay,  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  that  every  Latin  American  coun- 
try, including  Canada  to  the  north  of  us. 
ought  to  convene  quickly  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  de- 
termine what  our  joint  program  and  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  in  relation  to  this  tyranny 
which  has  taken  over  Cuba." 

I  speak  respectfully  of  Canada  when 
I  say  it  is  fine  for  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Canada  to  suggest  that  Canada  me- 
diate the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  Canada,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fill 
its  seat  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  to  stop  being  merely  an  observer 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  to  become  a  voting  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I 
think  if  Canada  did  that,  she  could  exer- 
cise much  more  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  would  be  better  to  do 
this  than  to  offer  her  good  offices  to  serve 
as  mediator  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  on  problems  between  those 
two  countries. 

The  important  thing  is  that  these  are 
not  simply  United  States-Cuban  prob- 
lems. Each  and  every  one  of  them  is  a 
hemispheric  problem. 

Each  and  every  one  of  them  involves 
the  rights,  interest,  and  the  future  of 
every  country  in  this  hemisphere.  What 
I  have  been  pleading  for  is  that  we  stop 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  Cuba,  recog- 
nize that  the  situation  calls  for  joint 


action  on  the  part  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  every  other  Latin  American 
country  to  try  to  work  out  a  program 
for  the  settlement  of  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  this  hemisphere  as  a  result  of 
Castro  going  over  to  the  Communists. 

Ah,  but  some  say  to  me,  "If  you  follow 
that  course  of  action,  Mr.  Senator,  then 
are  you  not  going  to  have  to  negotiate 
with  Cuba?" 

Of  course,  we  could  negotiate  with 
Cuba  or  go  to  war  with  Cuba.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  think  we  ought  to 
go  to  war  with  her.  And  what  a  great 
victory  that  would  be.  We  could  defeat 
her  very  quickly,  although  not  without 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  American 
boys.  We  could  not  defeat  her  without 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  probably 
in  some  of  the  southern  strategic  areas 
of  Florida  and  some  of  the  other  South- 
ern States.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  such  conflict  might  be  the  spark 
that  would  start  a  nuclear  war.  If  we 
have  to  fight  a  nuclear  war,  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  fight  it,  if  we  have  done 
everything  that  we  could  possibly  have 
done  in  order  to  bring  mankind  to  rea- 
son without  a  nuclear  war. 

We  should  not  follow  a  course  of  action 
that  will  record  that  we  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. We  do  have  peaceful  procedures 
available  to  us  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
use.  both  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  through  the  United 
Nations. 

There  are  special  procedures,  both  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  in  the  United  Nations,  that  at  least 
could  be  used  to  seek  to  get  extraordi- 
nary meetings  of  both  of  those  organi- 
zations. Have  we  tried?  Are  we  trymg? 
If  not.  why  not? 

This  shocking  proposal  of  Castro 
ought  to  be  the  basis  for  an  Immediate 
call  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
focus  world  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  started  to  do 
the  things  that  we  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  seek  with  honor  some  accommoda- 
tion by  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  great  threat  to  war  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  it  is  a  growing  threat 
to  war  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

One  more  word  about  my  suggestions 
with  respect  to  negotiations  so  that  I 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  offer  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis  to  start  negotiations  with 
Cuba,  but  I  do  say  that  we  ought  to 
offer  to  have  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  start  negotiations  with 
Cuba,  and  if  Castro  does  not  want  to 
accept  that  proposal,  offer  to  have  the 
United  Nations  start  negotiations  with 
Cuba,  because  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  wish  Cuba  off  the  face  of  the 
map.  Naturally,  either  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  or  the 
United  Nations,  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
out  if  there  is  any  basis  for  an  honor- 
able diplomatic  negotiation  of  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
that  have  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

I  offer  these  thoughts  this  afternoon 
because  again  I  wish  to  say  the  United 
States  should  stop  moving  away  from 


the  Cuban  problem  In  the  direction  of 
war  and  intervention,  and  start  to  move 
into  the  Cuban  problem  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  so  that 
history  will  record  that  we  did  our  level 
best  to  try  to  avoid  any  resort  to  mili- 
tary defense  and  military'  action  in  order 
to  protect  American  lives  and  American 
property. 

Speaking  of  American  lives,  do  not  for- 
get that  we  do  not  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  citizens  are  still  in 
Cuba,  but  they  are  there.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  a  madman  who  places  no 
more  value  on  life  than  Castro  does,  we 
run  always  the  risk  that  he  would, be  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  to  any  extreme  in 
order  to  vent  his  perverted  emotional 
makeup  on  the  United  States.  What 
would  we  do  if  he  announced  that,  "Now 
you  can  ransom — how  many  hundreds  we 
do  not  know — of  American  citizens  still  in 
Cuba?" 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  this 
country  to  that  proposal?  Of  course, 
there  would  be  every  reason  for  us  then  to 
go  to  the  military  defense  of  those  Amer- 
ican citizens.  That  is  how  delicate  I 
think  the  situation  is. 

So  I  close  my  comment^;  witii  the  plea 
once  again  to  my  Government.  Let  the 
State  Department  run  American  foreign 
policy.  Let  the  Stat**  Department  make 
clear  to  the  American  people  its  position 
in  regard  to  any  volunteer  committee's 
program  in  this  country.  If  we  want  to 
make  such  proposals  the  official  program 
of  the  State  Department  let  us  say  so. 
But  let  us  not  start  a  chain  of  precedents 
of  having  American  foreign  policy,  from 
the  standpoint  of  expediency,  turned  over 
to  private  citizens  who  can  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  can  possibly 
embarrass — yee.  jeopardize — the  welfare 
of  this  country,  and  in  the  end  lead  to 
a  much  greater  loss  of  human  life  pos- 
sibly than  would  be  true  if  Castro  should 
seek  to  liquidate  the  exiles  that  he  cap- 
tured in  this  invasion,  every  one  of  whom 
knew  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  liqui- 
dated by  participating  in  the  invasion. 

WTiat  I  have  said  during  the  last  15 
or  20  minutes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
can  be  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  distor- 
tion and  misrepresentation,  but.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  I  shall  never  duck 
my  clear  responsibihty  so  long  as  I  serve 
in  that  capacity. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres^ 
ident.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  At  this 
hour  I  shall  not  try  to  comment  any  fur- 
ther. I  will  say  that  I  share  in  his  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  make 
a  statement  that  will  clarify  the  official 
position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  blackmail.  I  also 
hope  that  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  participated 
in  by  several  Senators,  will  make  a  con- 
tribution. I  am  confident  it  will  make 
a  contribution  to  answering  the  ques- 
tion, Where  do  we  go  from  here? 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  22.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resclulion  '  S. 
J.  Res  89  to  amend  section  217  of  the 
National  Hou^in^  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
terim increitse  ui  Llie  aulnonzatiou  lor 
insurance  of  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 


ADJOURNNfKNT  UNTIL   10  AM. 
TOMOliROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered  until  tomoiTow.  Tuesday.  May 
23,  1961.  at  10  a  m 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  May  22,  1961: 

U.S.  Marshals 

Adam  J.  Walsh,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
Bhal  for  tlie  district  of  Maine  for  the  term 
of  4  years,   vice   Harry  W.  PlnlLham. 

James  H.  Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  'U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  dlistrlct  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Lyle  F 
Minigan. 

BusEAtr  or  Customs 

Ernesto  Florea.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  50,  with  headquarters  In  Colum- 
bus. N.  Mex. 

Cornellxis  y.  Reardon.  of  Montana,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  33,  with  headquarters  In  Great 
Falls.  Mont. 

Ptblic    Health    Service 

The    following    candidate*    for    personnel 

action    In  the  Regular   Corps  of   the  Public 

Health     Service     subject     to     qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  medical  dxTectort 

Carl  I.  Plrkle  Trols  E.  Johnson 

I.-^aac  M.  Zigler  Anlbal  R.  Valle 

Thomas  E.  O'Brien  Glen  W,  McDonald 

Josef  J.  Weisskopf  Louis  C    Floyd 

Carl  J    Mankinen  Ardell  B.  Coiyar 

Leslie  H.  Thomasson  Warfield  Garson 

Raymond  Holstra  WiUiam  P.  Ramey 

James  A.  Hunter,  Jr.  Leo  J    Gehrig 

James  T.  Hearln  R.  Leslie  Smith 

Norman  B.  McCul-  Arthur  E.  Rikll 

lough  C.  Dudley  Miller 

Mar\-in  O.  Lewis  PhlUp  L    Spencer 
Lawrence  Kllham 

To  be  senior  sxirgeons 
Prank  R.  Freckleton     Roger  L.  Black 
Clarence  A.  Imboden    Albert  W.  Hllberg 


To  be 

Arden  A.  Flint,  Jr. 
William  S.  Lainhart 
David  P.  Mlchener 
Eugene  H.  Guthrie 
James  L.  Wellhouse 
Claude  R.  Garfleid 
Nicholas  Revotfikie 
Lewis  E.  Patrie 
Robert  I.  Katase 
Edward  B.  Cross 
William  S.  Dunford. 

Jr. 
Orlando  L.  Clark 
Betty  E.  Hathaway 
Alan  S.  Rabson 


surgeons 

Paxil  J.  Schmidt 
Nicholas  P.  Slnaly 
Henry  V.  Belcher 
Louis  Levy 
George  G.  Browing 
George  W.  Gaflney 
Jaunes  N.  Winblad 
Charles  H.  Boettner 
Adolph  J.  Urban 
Emll  Frel  III 
Roger  W.  Ogara 
Emil  J.  Frelrelch 
David  J.  Sencer 
Eugene  Braunwald 


To  he  senior  assistant  surgeon* 
Geruld  R    B;i.'^ett 

Jack  D   Poland 

To  be  dental  directors 
Jo^n  W.  Holt 
Thomas  J.  Riley.  Jr. 
Francis  W   PatxUJe 

To  be  sciuor  dental  ^vrgeons 

Rot>ert  C.  Likiiu  John  M    Pr&nkel 

Charles  J.  Gillooly  Wllliani  J    Putnam 

Tyler  C  Folsom.  Jr.  Harry  W   Bruce,  Jr. 

William  J.  Br.,Tf  Fra:.k  W    Nelson 

Samuel  8   Herman  Lawrence     J.     Stan- 
Paul  H    Keyes  wich 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
Jack  D.  Robertson  Bill  J   Brady 

Herbert  Swerdlow  Winston  W.  Frenzel 

A.  Fogle  Godby  Kenneth  C  Potter 

To  be  senior  a^^istant  dental  surgeons 

Warren  V    Judd  William  L  Knudson 

John  R.  St<M]>e  Rich.-ux!  K    Pred 

Jim  D  Webb  Gerald  W    Gaston 

Charles  C.  Swoope.  Jr  David  A    Dutton 

Donald  R.  Swatman  Buck  ner  S.  Burch 

Richard     L.     Chris-  Manuel  H.  Marks 

tiansen  Gresham  T.  Parrar. 
Wellesley  H.  Wright  Jr. 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 
Daniel  W.  Evans  Paul  C.  Henderson 

Charles  D.  Spangler         Harry  StlerU 
Archie  B.  Freeman  Kenneth  C.  Lauster 

John  H.  Burgess  Joseph  A.  Boyer 

Arthur  H.  Johnson  Ross  W.  Buck 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
William  B.  Schreeder 

To  fee  sanitary  engineers 
John  L.  P.  Hlckey  Maleu  D.  Bogue 

Donald  J.  Nelson,  Jr.         Lawrence  C.  Gray 
Herbert  H.  Rogers  Melvln  W.  Carter 

Edwin  M.  Lamphere         Ralph  I.  Laraen 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Donald  J.  Baumgart-         Albert  H    Story 

ner  Norman  J.  Petersen 

Harry  J,  Ettinger  Charles  P.  Walters 

Andre  P.  LeRoy  Jack  L.  Witherow 

Edwin  L.  Johnson 
Eugene  J.  Donovan. 

Jr. 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  en0lmetn 

Harold  C.  Ervlne  John  A.  Llttl« 

Howard  P.  Zweig 
Robert  Frank  Gross- 
man 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

Francis  R.  Ellis  Ernest  J.  Slmnacher 

Robarts  L.  Proper         Carmen  A.  Carrato 
Arnold   H.   Dodge 

To  be  senuyr  pharmacists 

WlUlam  M    Hanna 
Abraham    Wolfthal 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharjTiactsts 
Bernard  Shleien  Philip  R.  Huglll 

Samuel   Merrill  Robert  P.  Chandler 

Jacob  H.  Hendershot 

To    be    assistant   pharmacists 

Ray  D.  Crosslcy  II 

HarleyA.  Mills  * 

Jerome  A.  Halperln 

To  be  scientist  di^rrtr'f 

Melvln  E.  Griffith  Olaf  MickeUen 

Uoyd  W.  Law  George  W   Lones 

Everette  L.  May  F.  Earie  Lyman 

To   be  senior   scientvts 

John  E    Porter 
Colvln   L.   Gibson 

To   be   snr  utists 

Frank  P.  Brancato         Maxwell  J  Wllcomb, 
Harold  V.  Jordan.  Jr.         Jr 
William  B.  Dewltt  Thomas  E  Anderson 

Joseph  M    Butler.  Jr. 
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To    be    senior    as.Hitant    scientists 

John  C  Feeley  III 
Sheldon  D  Murphy 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

Leroy  S    Houser 

To   be   sanitaruin 

James   V     Smith 

To    be    veterinary    officer   dirTtor 
Robert  D    Courier 

To   be   'Senior  iete^\nary   officer^ 

John   F,   Winn  Herbert  O   Stoenner 

Arthur  H    Wolff  riamiel    Abranison 

John  H    Scruggs 

To    be   vetfrxriijry   officer 
Joe   W    Atkinson 


Daphme  D    Doster 
Ei;;a   A    Clark 
Marv  O    Jenr.ey 
Harriett  G    Dex.'iPimer 


Mane    F     Hanzel 
D'  r'.s   E     R  '^lerts 


Helen  Troxell 


nurse  offlers 


To  be  nu' 

Lydia  M    Zetzsche 
L,  Dorothy  Carroll 
Lois  E    Gordner 
Rosalie  G    Abrahams 
Madeline  Pershing 

To    be    senior   n\i'--iP   o"^ 

Maud  J  LarFsen 
Jeanette   E    Westlake 
Mary  E,   O  Connor 
M<vrgaret    E    Benson 

To   b''   'iw<f'   officers 

Mane  M    Lech 
Violet  C    Ryb 
Josephine  I    O  Callag- 
h  an 

To    b^   a?-fi?i.int 
Elizabeth  L    Cxiper 

To  be  d>'t;:ian  directors 
Clare    B     Baldai:f 
Myrtle  M    V'mceii" 

To  b"  senior  dietitians 

Edith  A    Jjnes 
Frances  M    Croker 

To  be  dietitian 

Letitia  W    Wirnock 

To  hf  senior  therapist 

Elizab<^th   M    Fir.ke 

r  )   b'-  therapist 
J jhn  P    Burke 

To   be  fiea'.th   services  directors 
Ralph  L    Jerkins    Jr     Nell  McKeever 
Evelyn  Rahm  Mary  Jo  Kraft 

To   be   health  services  officer 
Ol  iria   M    Russo 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Richard  E    Gallagher 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  fallowing  for  permanent  appointments 
to    the    ^rade    Indicated    in    the    Coast    and 

GP'  >detlc  Siu-vey : 

To  be  ensigns 


William   E     Blank- 

mship,   Jr 
L    L<>^an  B  jles 
George    M     Cole     Jr 
Darrell  W    Crawford 
William  E    Go-t 
C    Will  lain   Hayra 
Arcrr.e  L    Higgins 
Richard  N    Hune 
Seymour  R    K'.>tler 
James  T    Lane 
J    R.-xlney  Lewis 
R  >ber'  J    Lewis 

In  the 


William  B.  Merselis 
Arthur  L.  Moshos 
Edward  J.  Murphy 
William  H.  O'Hanlon 
Sigmund  R.  Petersen 
Leonard  E.  Pickens 
Saul  Rosenberg 
B  J  Taylor,  Jr. 
Andrew  Tczap 
Ronald  D  Walkenspaw 
Richard  E    Williams 
William    B     Wllliford 
ni 


A;p,  Force 

Gen  Thomas  D  White,  22A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  general,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
8962,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 


Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay  26.\  >  maj<>r  8;enera!. 
ReKul.u-  Air  Force  >  CS  Air  P'>rce.  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Stall,  U  S  Air  Force, 
for  a  period  of  2  ye-ajTi  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8034  title  1)  (f  the  Unl'-ed 
States  Code 

The  following -named  ulfioers  fur  pr  )mo- 
tlon  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  iinder  t:.e  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended 

MAJOR   TO  LUU  I'ENANT  COLONIL 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Abernathy,  Julian  R.,  Jr  .  11730A. 
Aberson,  Albert  D  ,  33348A. 
Abrams,  Stuart  M  ,  12442A. 
Accola,  Jacob  P  ,  33051A. 
Adair,  Asa  A  .  11 295 A. 
Adair.  Philip  R  .  11927A. 
Adams,  Gall  J  ,  12622 A. 
Adams.  John  B  ,  33485A 
Adams,  Paul  E..  33124A. 
Adams.  William  P..  Jr  ,  11810A. 
Adcock,  James  K  .  20589A. 
Addis,  Walter  A.  11563A. 
Alagna.  Antonlto  F..  12585A 
Alber.  George  D  .  11917A 
Alexander,  Arthur  K.,  11472A. 
Alexander,  Ernest  L..  18143A. 
Alexander.  Jim  V.,  12215A. 
Allen,  Charles  T.,  Jr  ,  33084A. 
Allen.  Hubert  E..  11549A. 
Allen,  Merle  F..  Jr..  11508A. 
Allen,  Nelson,  21434A. 
Allen.  William  C,  11382A 
Alston,  Archer  S  .  12516A 
Ambos,  William  G.,  12404A. 
Ammon,  Robert  H.,  11697A. 
Amundson,  Maynard  N,.  12501A. 
Anders,  Edwin  R.,  33277A. 
Andersen,  Paul  C  ,  33457A. 
Anderson,  Alfred  I..  11863A. 
Anderson.  Charles  C  .  Jr  .  33257A. 
Anderson,  David  S..  11954A 
Anderson,  George  S  ,  11726A 
Anderson,  James  E  ,  12562A. 
Anderson.  John  B  .  12485A. 
Anderson.  Ralph  R  ,  Jr  ,  U610A. 
Anderson,  Reld  J  ,  33292A. 
Anderson.  Richard  R  ,  11588A. 
Anderson,  Wyman  D..  11283A. 
Andre,  Donald  P.,  33109A. 
Andrews.  Ralph  P  ,  12420A. 
Angel.  Ralph  E.,  12278A. 
Angell,  Donald  R.,  33070A, 
Angley,  Clyde  C  .  12200A. 
Annis,  Ross  E.,  Jr.,  12669A. 
Antalls,  Stephen  J.,  12332A. 
Archer,  John  H.,  Jr.,  12013A. 
Armbruster.  Martha  L.,  21266W. 
Arnette.  John  W.,  33378A. 
Arnold,  Edison  F.,  33054A. 
Arnold,  George  M  .  33486A. 
Arnold,  William  B..  18091A. 
Arp,  Elwood  D.,  33387A. 
Artwohl,  Arpod  J.,  12153A. 
Ashley.  Garland  O,,  11605A. 
Ashman,  Richard  C.  11302A. 
Ashmore,  Vincent  H.,  33489 A. 
Ashworth,  Kenton  L.,  12536A. 
Atkinson,  Margaret  P.,  21242W. 
Austin,  Paul  F.,  12691A. 
Avise,  Herbert  J.,  181 14A. 
Awtrey.  William  E.,  Jr.,  33058A. 
Ayers,  Agxistlne  W..  11496A. 
Ayersman,  Richard  L.,  123 14A. 
Bailey,  Felix  R.,  33166A. 
Bailey,  Lawrence  O.,  12640A. 
Bailey,  Richard  F..  12414A. 
Bailey,  Walter  H  .  Jr..  33136A. 
Baker.  Dexter  K.,  11929A. 
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Wicker,  Samuel  J..  12116A 
Wlckman.  Vernon  E.,  33125A. 
Wler.  Charlie  Y.,  21785A. 
WUcox,  Charles  R..  33290A. 
Wilcox.  Lawrence  R  .  11768A. 
WUcox.  Robert  W.,  12176A. 
Wilds.  Walter  C.  12467A 
WUdt.  Jesse  H  .  33320 A 
Wllkerson,  Harold  H  .  11801 A 
WUkerson,  Henry  M..  33205A 
Wllkerson.  Joe  T  .  3338GA 
Williams.  Dave  W  ,  10804A 
Williams.  Edgar  G  .  11748A. 
Williams.  Eugene  S.,  51714A 
Williams.  Jack  E.,  11997A 
Williams.  Joe  C.  11744A 
Williams.  Paul  E  .  25501A. 
Williams.  Robert  G  .  12020A 
WUUam?.  WlLson  B  .  20668A. 
WlUson.  Harry  W..  12458A. 
VvTUson.  Emmett  S..  12128A. 
Wilson,  Ernest  B..  11930A. 
WUson.  George  H.,  11698A. 
WUson,  Harold  H  .  10388A 
Wilson.  Myrt  P  .  12178A 
Wilson.  Raymond  E  .  334z4A 
Wilson.  Richard  S..  18121A. 
Wilson.  Ronald  C.  12524A. 
Wilson.  Waring  W..  12140A. 
WUson.  WUUam  W..  22571A. 
Winchester.  Charlton  W..  Jr..  11630A. 
Wine.  Joseph  R..  Jr.,  19788A 
Wlngard.  Jesse  O.  Jr..  1.:1Q7A 
Wlnnlngham.  Porter  L    1 1 7f.3A. 
Winter.  Ambrose  J..  3347*  a 
Wise.  John  W  ,  33419A 
Wlshart.  James  H  N     ;  ^2f.hA 
Witry,  Frank.  Jr.,  1198(iA 
Wlttbrodt.  Edwin  S..  33201  A. 
Woelta.  August  L..  33343A. 
Wolf.  Gayle  C  12164A 
Wolfendon.  WUUam,  33160A 
WoUner,  Ri'  hard  P     1225yA 
Womack.  J:,   k  1        14!  ,  A 
Wood.  Georpe  R     1 1  ■^f^  A 
Wood.  John  R     1 1  ;j75A 
Wood.  Robert  K     :  '.  ,^4.=.A 
Wood.  Theodore  .'^     •„-i349A 
Woodall.  Merle  P    12526A 
Woodward.  Chfir.es  H  .  :2435A 
Woodward.  Edp:.r  F     Jr..  33231 A 
Worde.  Marcus  K     ::289A 
Working.  William  H     1  no5A 
Worthington.  Joseph  A.,  3314jA 
Woy,  Jack  A..  54686A 
Wright.  Fred  A  .  Jr     :  1  280A. 
Wright.  Hanford  R    ii82-A. 
Wright.  John  P..  33254 A 
Wright.  John  W.,  Jr  ,  11934A 
Wright,  Theodore  O    11 432 A 
Wynne.  Lawson  P  .  12591A 
Yaden.  Earl  N  ,  114«1A. 
Yahr   Raymond  R..  11176A 
Yarborough,  Benjamin  H..  51701  A. 
Yarbrough.  Thomas  E     12443 A. 
Yates.  John  H  .  ^0041  A 
Yaworskl.  John.  11707A 
Ybarra.  Cecil  R.  51702A 
Yeager  Paul M    181 16A 
Yeates.  WUliam  E  .  11346 A. 
Yeoman.  Edwin  T..  11326A. 
York,  Banta  M.   33409A. 
York.  John  C  333e6A 
Young.  Fred  W    1 2 608  A 
Young.  Harry  H    Jr     33l;<itA 
Young.  Joseph  J     33162A 
Young.  Kennetli  A    33 189 A. 
Yraceburn.  Joseph  R     1180.SA 
Yusievicz.  John  J..  20582A 
Zager.  Joe.  Jr  .  33164A 
Zals.  Richard  A     11710A 
Zalonka.  Adam  F    33310A 
Zepp.  Rex  T     1 1503  A 
Ziegler  John  H     l246f'A 
Zlmmerma:.    .Arn  )ld  K     12385A. 
Zipper.  Harry    11 460 A 
Zwicke.Nor!)er-  A     12378A 
Zwlnk,  Wa>-  "  K     11779  A 

Mrd\rc.'.   Co^ps 
Baczewski    Zbieniew  J     19380A. 
Brannon,  Earl  W..  Jr..  ly288A. 
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Chambers.  George  H  .  19362A. 
Cuiver.  James  F  .  54938A. 
Dmuchele,  John  D  .  18075A 
F'jley.  Francis  E  .  19543A 
Giffen    Mar'in  B  ,  19319A 
OiHlland,  J.u-k  M     21844A 
Green    Harrv  C     Jr    20838A 
Henderson,  John  A     19297A 
Hill.  John  J  .  27582A 
Kenoyer,  Wilbur  L  .  19604 A 
Kraus.  Ralph  N  .  19296A 
Mays.  Oliver  A  .  19332A 
McManiis.  Hugh  B  ,  Jr  .  193  16A 
Miller.  Richard  K  .  20830A 
O  Brien.  Francis  D  .  19556A 
Oset;nsl<y    Venedic  M     lc*3?4A 
Rowen,  Burt    19291 A 
Sorensen    Charles  C     2i)844A. 
Stonehill.  Robert  B     21684A. 
Sutherland,  La'Arence  R..  19265A. 
Tkach,  Walter  R  .  19360A, 
Vanpelt.  James  F  .  Jr  ,  24124A 
Wilkins.  John  H.,  19295A. 

Dental   Corps 

Bateman    Herbert  E  .  25696A. 
Brown.  Charles  A  ,  26634A 
Burnette.  Elmer  W  ,  Jr  .  25666A 
Cole    Thomas  R     199.59A 
Copeland    Henry  I.    Jr  ,  22J96A. 
Dybowski.  Eugene  L     18964A. 
Feldmann.  Earl  E  .  20008A 
Fricke.  Vernon  S  ,  18951A 
Hartley,  Jack;  L..  18972A 
Hayden.  Arthur  L.,  241 19A 
Hombs.  Roger,  18950A. 
Lavere.  Arthur  M  ,  19824A 
Runco,  Joseph  G  .  25466A 
Sandlin,  Harold  G  .  18944A 
Tomey,  William  H  .  19825A 
Wilson.  Howard  R  .  Jr  .  18969A. 
Zellers.  Howard  W  ,  Jr  ,  24121  A 
Zelihoefer,  Robert  W  ,  27598A 

Veterinary  Corps 

Dalzlel.  Oeorge  T    2 1605 A 
Hornickel,  Edward  P  .  2 1606 A. 
Sullivan,  William  G  .  51118A. 
Well.  Frederick.  21604A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Hall,   Austm  S  ,    19486A 
Holmes,  Warren  H..  19488A. 
Maybe;:,  Robert  E,  19490A. 
Merr:tt,  William  F  ,  19487A, 
Meyer.  Emll  J  ,  48900 A 
O'Malley,  Robert  J  .  19593A. 
Otter.  Henry  F  .  19480A 
Pfimphrey    Patrick  J  ,  19485A. 
Swanson,  PYed  H  .  19491A. 

Nurse  Corps 

Bakutis.  Alice  R  .  22026W. 
Becker,  Josephine  M  .  21978W. 
Burke,  Menla.  20990W 
Christison,  Dorothy  J  ,  22022W. 
Chupka.  Helen  A  .  21976W. 
Cosma.  Helen  R  .  20983W. 
Dittmar.  Louise  E.,  20940W. 
Hovland.  Otelia  A,.  21001W. 
McGmnes   Madeline  B  .  22012W. 
Meuge.  Dorothy  M.,  21974W. 
Miller,  isabelle  A  .  22029W 
Murphy,  Elizabeth  A.,  21966W. 
Ottoy,  Suzanne  M..  21967W. 
Rlchey.  Margaret  A.,  21989W. 
Spearnak.  Pearl.  20914W. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Cree.  h    K  .'lileen  R..  21201W. 

Chaplain 
Chess.  Edwin  R..  55101  A. 
Hammon.  Wilson  C  .  18805A. 
Hanlon,  Thomas  C  .  48574A. 
Hartman.  Kenneth  E  ,  55098A. 
Marler.  Charles  H  .  48571  A, 
Miller,  John  H   K  ,  55102A. 
Paulk.  Ivan  L.,  20853A. 
Ressel.  Delvin  E     18803A. 
Schaefer,  Roman  J  ,  18802 A 
Schumacher,  Bernard  F  ,  48d73A. 


Sharbaugh.  Cornelius  A  ,  18808A. 
Teska.  Glenn  F  ,  48570A. 

SECOND    LIEUTENANT   TO    TOST    LIEUTENANT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Allen,  Melvln  A.,  55253A. 
Allen.  Robert  L..  54997A. 
Ames.  Park  O  ,  51624A. 
Andre.  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  51676A. 
Anllo,  Reynaldo  A..  51528A. 
Arent.  Robert  E  ,  55306A. 
Arner.  Harold  L..  55010A. 
Ault.  Robert  T..  55a61A. 
Bailey.  WlUlam  D..  Jr  ,  51645A. 
Balhorn.  Robert  J..  51630A. 
Batson.  Don  T..  55021A. 
Beer.  Michael.  55273A  _ 

Helena.  Carlo  A..  55310A 
Belsom.  Cletus  A  .  55264A 
Benjamin.  John  H..  55039A. 
Bltton.  Gary  W..  51673A. 
Blake.  John  C.  55006A. 
Blake.  Roy  G.  51536A. 
Bloom.  Gordon  E  .  51658A 
Blystone.  Paul  A..  55014A. 
Brackett.  William  R  .  Jr..  59102A. 
Erasure.  John  E  .  51527A. 
Brees.  Anton  D.  55046A. 
Brenden.  Jerry  B  .  55931A 
Bryan,  Hayes  R  .  51659A 
Burnett.  Bernard  B  .  55035A. 
Burrus,  George  C,  51526A. 
Butterfleld.  Marcius  R  .  55017A. 
Byrd.  Herman  L  .  55302A. 
Cairns,  James  G..  Jr..  61607A. 
Campbell.  Gary  L..  55262A. 
Cannaday.  John  E..  Jr  .  55237A. 
Chappelle.  Robert  L..  51534A. 
Clark.  John  W..  55251A. 
Clark.  Paul  W  .  55002A. 
Clarke,  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  55889A. 
Clarkson,  Edward  M..  51672A. 
Clovis.  Gordon  T,.  55284A, 
Cochran,  Bobby  E,,  51677A 
Coolidge,  Robert  B  ,  55278A. 
Costello.  Walter  M..  55266A. 
Coughlln.  John  J  ,  3d,  55012A 
Crlswell,  Reynolds  L  .  51680A. 
Cummock,  David  R,.  59101A. 
Cunningham,  Jay  L..  55024A. 
Curtis.  Lawrence  C,  Jr..  51665A. 
Daley.  Jerry  P.,  55038A. 
Darling.  Gordon  P..  51654A 
Davidson,  Troy  H  ,  Jr,.^5049A. 
Davis.  Sedley  C,  55231A. 
Demidovlch.  Carl  W.,  Jr  ,  55029A. 
Demontigny,  Dennis  N  .  55275A. 
Derlemacker.  Allen  J..  51668A. 
Dlllion,  Douglas  C  ,  55289A. 
Dodge,  Richard  E,,  51662A. 
Donahue,  Roger  P,.  54998A. 
EJortch,  Harold  D,,  Jr  ,  51625A. 
Durrieu,  Armand  E.,  51529A. 
Edgett.  Conrad  B  .  Jr  .  56376A. 
Elmore,  Memory  H,.  55270 A. 
Espey,  James  G.  3d.  51685A. 
Evans,  Etoriald  J  ,  55004A. 
Fenske,  Gary  T.,  55036A. 
Ferruzza.  David,  55781  A.  "" 

Fischer,  Mllo  L.,  55042A. 
Flesch.  Ronald  L..  51650A, 
Flood.  William  F..  55991 A 
Foerster,  Leroy  C,  Jr.,  51634A. 
Poy,  William  M..  54860A. 
French.  Raymond  W.,  54996A. 
Prishett,  John  C,  55260A. 
Gane.  Charles  E.,  5503OA. 
Giacobbe,  John  A  .  55005A. 
Gibson.  Gary  D.,  55051A. 
Glddlngs,  Edward  N,.  51656A. 
Gillam.  Shelton  B.,  55052A. 
Glnn,  Howard  H.,  55981A. 
Grandrimo,  John  R..  55267A. 
Gray.  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  55825A. 
Greene,  Douglas  C,  55043A. 
Grimes,  George  H.,  Jr.,  55028A. 
Griswold,  David  B  ,  51660A. 
Grove.  William  J,  Jr.  51617A. 
Gullett,  William  B.,  55286A. 
Hagler,  Ronald  E.,  51533A. 


Hall,  Arthur  D  ,  56780A. 
Hall,  Gordon  L  ,  56283 A. 
Hall,  William  S  ,  66268A. 
Hamlll,  James  P  .  51524A. 
Hamilton.  Donald  L..  55257A, 
Harrill,  James  W  ,  51670A 
Harrington,  Ronald  R..  51648A. 
Hathaway.  Kenneth  A  ,  55303A. 
Hawkins.  James  R  ,  51635A 
Hayworth,  Hubert  R  .  51623A. 
Helliger,  Donald  L..  55023A. 
Hlner.  William  L  ,  61819A 
Holland,  Winford  E  ,  55063A. 
Holzknecht.  William  J  ,  56785A. 
Hunt,  Ralph  P  .  56046A. 
Hunt,  William  E  .  55399A 
Inman,  J   W.  55003 A. 
Israel,  Paul  S.,  55007A. 
Jackson.  Donald  I..  55304A. 
James.  Charles  E  .  55888A. 
Johnson,  Arlen  R.,  51631A. 
Johnston.  Maurice  B.,  Jr.,  51615A. 
Jones,  Joseph  D  ,  55044A. 
Jones,  Malcolm  M  .  55271A 
Joyce,  William  R  .  Jr,,  51846A 
Junkln,  Jackie  G  ,  66009A. 
Kelllm,  James  D  .  55033A. 
Klser,  James  M,,  55992A. 
Kobylak,  Roger  W,,  55300A. 
Koch.  Richard  C,  55266A 
Kraft.  John  L.,  51664A. 
Kravarlk.  Martin  E,.  51661A. 
Krueger.  Armin  A.,  55013A. 
Kurzenberger,  John  L.,  6164QA. 
Kyle,  Logan  W.,  56282A. 
Lampel,  Thomas  R  ,  65a69A. 
Land.  Peter  A  ,  550 11  A. 
Lantz,  E>onald  L  ,  Jr..  51628A. 
Larlson,  Robert  J  ,  51614A 
Larseri.  Larry  L  .  56274 A 
Leblanc.  Lynn  L  ,  58527A 
Lee,  Victor  T,  51640A 
Lenhardt,  Larimer  J.,  65777A. 
Lerch,  Ralph  A  ,  5&293A. 
Lessard,  Charles  S..  61640A. 
Lindemuth,  Robert  W.,  61674A. 
Long,  Michael  J  .  51636A. 
Long,  Ray  B  ,  51611A 
Loynd,  James  A  ,  56263A. 
Luddington.  Frank  I  ,  Jr  .  65982A. 
Mackay,  Donald  M,,  51647A, 
MacMillan.  David  T,.  56301A. 
Mahan.  Allen  V..  5 1632 A. 
Majors,  Donald  M.,  51655A. 
Mandart.  Tracy  J.,  Jr.,  66008A. 
Matos,  Philip  W..  51633A. 
May,  Robert  M.,  55018A. 
Maynard,  Charles  N.,  56828 A. 
McCallum,  William  S  ,  Jr  ,  55250A. 
McLauchlln.  James  A.,  61637A. 
Miles.  Wayne  L  .  51608A. 
Miller.  Robert  J  .  56016A. 
Miller.  William  H,.  55025A 
Mondor.  Martin,  55294A. 
Monroe,  William  N..  Jr  ,  55307A. 
Moore.  Gerald  W,.  65296A. 
Mouton.  Clifford  P.,  6153gA. 
Mustoe,  Arlie  L..  Jr.,  55244A. 
Nakaral.  Charles  P.  T  ,  56027A. 
Nation.  Raymond  P  ,  55265A. 
Nelson.  Richard  W.,  55305A. 
Nesa,  Richard  D  ,  51522A. 
Noren,  Clinton  L..  55247A. 
Orne,  Kenneth  J.,  51610A. 
Ostrom,  John  C,  56010A. 
Pace,  Dennis  G,.  51606A. 
Palms.  John  M.,  51469A. 
Panella,  Robert  P.,  5ie52A. 
Parker,  Everette  P  ,  51468A. 
Patton,  Lawrence  L.,  56248A. 
Paul,  Jean  A  .  55246A. 
Phillips.  Frederick  C,  65277A. 
Potter.  William  H,,  Jr.,  51613A. 
Pranger.  Robert  J,.  66037A. 
Price.  John  C,  61606A. 
Prueltt,  Vernon  K.,  66843A. 
Ranklne,  Robert  R,.  Jr  .  66019A. 
Rans.  E>onald  L.,  55887 A. 
Ray.  Gary  G.  51675A. 
Rector.  William  K.,  Jr..  55782A. 
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UetiiriK'"'".  Larlmore  A..  51671A. 
HeicV  !IK  :.ard  G.  51816A, 
Kpiri.nk;    Robert  R.  Jr,  51612A. 
Kethertord.  Norman  L  ,  51626A. 
Rhoten,  Blllle  J  .  55259A 
Richard   Arthur  M    55015A 
Richey.  Charles  W..  Jr..  55933A. 
Roberson.  Charles  E  .  55932A 
Roberts   BnH>ke  D  .  S5276A. 
Robii.s.  i:    M.drew  T,  J.  55272A. 
Rodgers.  John  H  .  51621A 
Roetclsoender.  Robert  J  .  51637A. 
Rough.  Charles  D,.  55308A 
Rowan,  Roger  W  .  56256A 
Rowley,  Ralph  A  .  55784A 
Rudzlnskl.  Edward  J    55031A, 
Rutledge,  Ernest  W  .  Jr  .  55298A 
Balman.  Gary  A  .  55050A 
Sanford.  William  W..  55047A 
Battler.  Harold.  55232A. 
Schaefer.  Richard  C  ,  55993A. 
Schaltenbrand.  Eugene  D  .  55286A 
Schneider.  Ralph  R  ,  51532A 
Schoonover,  Rusnell  R  ,  51681A. 
Shornak.  Thomas  R  ,  55233 A 
Schwartz.  Raymond  G  .  51679A. 
Scoggln.  Philip  R,  55311 A 
Senseney.  Harvey  G,.  3d.  51669A 
Shaffer.  William  C  .  55026A. 
Shane  Douglas  P  .  55290A. 
Shrlber,  Richard  W     516e3A 
Sides.  William  B  ,  51683A 
Sigmund.  Volney  G  .  55783A 
Sims.  Ernest  P  ,  55829A 
Skinner.  Charles  R..  Ji  .  55249A 
Skovgaard.  Richard  A  ,  550S5A. 
Smith.  Carl  M  .  55287A. 
Smith.  Paul  G,  559eOA 
Smith.  Roger  J  .  55238A. 
Smither,  Chester  P  .  Jr  .  51622A. 
Souder.  Dnvld  L  .  55258A. 
Spearman.  William  L  .  Jr    51620A. 
Spencer,  Keith  A  .  55296A 
Staas.  Philip  C    Jr  .  65034A. 
Staver.  David  A    51639A 
SUar,  James  R  .  55779A. 
Stell.  John  R  .  55279A 
Street.  Gerald  W  .  5 1523 A 
Stupka.  Otto  J  ,  3d,  51535A, 
Summerhlll,  Bdward  W..  55241A 
Tarr.  Alfred  E..  51653A. 
Tennyson.  Arthur  V  .  55230A 
Thomas.  Gary  E..  55827A 
Tiiorpe.  Thomas  S..  55234A. 
Topp.  Wayne  R..  55040A 
VanbloU.  John  P  .  55297A 
Vanmeter.  Richard  K  ,  5,'i-'88A 
Verna.  Joseph  B  .  Jr  ,  55281A, 
Vogel.  Frank  C    Jr  .  51666A. 
Voorhees   John  H  .  54999 A 
VoBhell,  Robert  N,.  51531A. 
Wagner.  Frederick  J..  Jr..  55280A. 
Waldron,  Kirk  T  .  51618A. 
Ward.  Donald  T  .  51682A 
Watts.  Claudius  E  .  3d.  5I467A. 
Waymlre.  Lester  D  ,  55994A. 
Weaver.  William  G  ,  51609A. 
Wege,  David  J  .  51644A. 
Welnsteln.  Martin  E  .  55242A, 
Wells.  Jan  A  ,  55983A,         *> 
Wenstrand.  Arlo  P..  51657A. 
Wheatley.  John  R..  55041A. 
White.  Leslie  M  ,  55312A. 
Whiteaker,  John  W..  55242A, 
Whltsett.  Charles  J  ,  51629A. 
Williams.  Charles  B  .  55229A. 
Williams.  Norbet  T  ,  Jr  .  55048A. 
Wilson,  Robert  L  .  Jr..  55245A. 
Winemlller.  Thomas  E..  55235A. 
Wiseman.  Jerry  P  .  55240 A. 
Woloehyn.  Bohdan  D..  55022A. 
Woodward.  Charles  C.  Jr  .  55299 A. 
Yancey.  William  S..  51681A. 
Yingst.  Chauncey  O,.  55032A, 
Youngblood.  Allan  C,  55984A 
Zimmerman.  Walter  J  ,  Jr,.  51667A. 
Zoss.  Alan  R  .  55239A 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Breeskln.  John.  55020A 
Obermyer,  William  N  .  55000A. 
Schuman.  Minot  K.,  55001A. 


CONFIRM.^TIONS 

Executive  nominations  ci>iifirn)' ^1  by 
the  Senate  May  2i:.  1961 

US    Marshals 

R,  Ben  Hosier,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Uj8.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years, 

Elmer  W.  Disspayne.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Ellis  Maylett.  of  Utah,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah, 

William  M,  Parker.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U^.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  terra  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDw.  M\^  22.  UMil 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Timothy  1:7:  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and 
of  lore,  and  of  a  yound  rr.ind. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  goodness,  who  art 
our  help  and  hope  in  the  tasks  of  each 
new  day.  give  unto  us  the  light  that  re- 
veals Thy  wisdom  and  the  srace  that 
renews  our  strength. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  discipline  our 
minds  and  hearts,  biinging  them  under 
the  complete  control  and  sovereigrnty  of 
Thy  wise  and  holy  will 

Grant  that  in  seeking  the  right  solu- 
tions to  our  social,  economic  and  pKJlit- 
ical  problems  we  may  have  respect  for 
one  another's  convictions  and  points  of 
view 

Many  of  these  problems  are  so  vast, 
so  many  sided,  and  so  complex  and  far 
reaching  that  we  dare  not  be  too 
dogmatic  and  too  unduly  positive. 

Make  us  magnanimous  in  spirit,  be- 
lieving that  neither  liberalism  nor  con- 
servatism is  large  enough  to  include  the 
whole  truth  and  have  the  one  and  only 
answer. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
who  is  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life 
for  our  troubled  and  baffled  humanity. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  18.  1961.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM    THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  4.  1961 : 
H.R.  6189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 

On  May  5.  1961: 
H.R.  3935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  servlre  and 
of    other    employers    engaged    m    ronunfrre 


or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes, 

'  M  May  8.  1961; 
Hli  4iJB4.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes 

On  May   15.   1961: 
H.R.  1723,  An   act    to    amend     the     Joint 
resolution    providing   for   observance  of    Uie 
175th   anniversary  of   the  Constitution. 

On  May  16,  1961: 
H  J   Res  143    Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
1961  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Trarvsportation   Week 

On  May  19.  1961 : 
H.R   2195,   An   act    to  convey   certain    land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of   San   EMego   Education   and    Welfare   Cor- 
poration. 

On  May  20.   1961 : 
H  R.  7030.  An   act   to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjtistment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A    niessa.ae    from    the   Senate    by   Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H_R.  5571.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purrKjses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  6518'.  entitled  An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  ihe  Inter- 
Amencan  Social  and  Econcmic  Coopera- 
tion Program  and  the  Chileaii  Recon- 
struction and  Rehabilitation  Proprani 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Hou.se.  requests  a  conference  wiUi 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  aiid  appoints 
Mr  Hayden,  Mr  Ch.^vez.  Mr  Ellendee, 
Mr  Hill.  Mr.  Humphkey,  Mr  Bridoes, 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  Uie  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HON.  JOHN   C    KUNKEL 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conse:it  iJiat  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John  C. 
KuNKEi  .  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today,  H..s  cH:tiftcate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no 
contest,  and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Member-elect 
will  present  himself  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Kl'NKEL  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSLN'G  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDEJVT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.<^ 
the  follow  i;!!,:  ine.ssage  f:om  the  F'rp5ideiit 
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of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
paper.s,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5' at  of  Public  Law  307.  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934.  I  transmit 
herewith  for  the  mformaaon  of  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30   1960 

John  F    Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  May  22.  1961. 


MRS    ALICE   M    HUNT   AND 
MRS     MAX    WE:IL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  '.o  address  the 
House  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  this  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  my  fine  constit- 
uents. Mrs  Alice  M.  Hunt.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  sending  greet- 
ings to  this  noble  woman  whose  century 
of  living  has  enriched  the  wide  com- 
munity of  her  association.s  At  100  Mrs. 
Hunt  makes  no  conces-sions  to  time  She 
does  all  the  family  dishes,  washing  and 
drying  them.  In  the  age  of  the  New 
Frontier  she  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  the 
new  frontier  of  another  era  It  is  only 
when  the  spirit  of  youth  is  lost  that 
age  descends.  Mrs  Hunt  is  still  very, 
very  young  in  the  spi«it  of  youth. 

In  little  over  anothe^eek.  on  May  29, 
another  fine  and  noble  woman  in  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  will  celebrate 
her  100th  anniversary,  Mrs  Max  Weil, 
and  to  her  also  may  we  .send  the  warmest 
greetmgs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  She,  too.  has  kept  aflame  the 
spirit  of  youth  and  has  set  a  pattern 
for  us  all 

I  am  happy  and  glad  that  in  the  great 
Second  District  of  Illinois  this  month  of 
May  we  are  celebrating  the  100th  anni- 
versaries of  two  fine  and  noble  women. 

At  79  m  the  district  I  represent.  I  am 
,)ust  a  kid 


FORTHCOMING    SUMMIT    MEETING 
IN   VIENNA 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  speculation  about  the  value 
of  the  forthcoming  summit  meeting  in 
Vienna  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev.  Concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  dangers  to  our  so- 
called  prestige,  and  the  possibility  that 
mistakes  of   the  past  may  be  repeated. 


I  recall  that  on  May  17.  1960.  in  Eu- 
gene. Oreg.,  Kennedy  was  asked  about 
the  U-2  incident,  and  he  replied: 

I  certainly  would  express  regrets  and  give 
assurances  that  it  would  not  happen  again. 
I  would  express  regret  that  the  flight  did  take 
place. 

Several  informed  sources  have  indi- 
cated that  Khrushchev  might  allow 
Kennedy  to  announce  the  release  of 
U-2  Pilot  Francis  Powers,  as  a  token 
concession  to  the  United  States.  I  am 
hopeful  that  President  Kennedy  does  not 
intend  to  barter  his  proffered  apwlogy 
for  our  valuable  reconnaissance  flight  to 
obtain  this  concession. 

Our  prestige,  if  there  is  any  left.  In 
the  wake  of  Cuba,  Laos,  and  Korea 
should  not  be  subjected  to  further  de- 
terioration. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  may  be  F>ermitted 
to  sit  this  week  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ther-'  was  no  objection. 


REREFERENCE  OF  BILL 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  two  committees  con- 
cerned, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (HR.  62771  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Lionel  L.  Riave,  U.S.  Air  Force,  be  rere- 
f erred  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  obiection 


LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI- 
ATION   BILL,    1962 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  7208)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the   fiscal   year   ending  June   30,    1962. 


and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  one-half 
of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  IMr.  Horan], 
and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7208.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  pride 
and  humility  that  I  come  here  to  pre- 
sent for  the  first  time  this  particular 
bill  to  the  House.  As  the  Members 
know,  our  late  beloved  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Norrell.  had  charge  of 
this  bill  for  many  years.  All  of  us  ad- 
mired and  loved  him  for  the  wonderful 
job  he  did  on  the  legislative  bill  for  all 
of  us,  since  it  is  one  in  which  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  personal  interest  and  one 
in  which  our  own  hou.sekeeping  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  involved. 

We  have  had  a  fine  committee  this 
year.  I  personally  appreciate  the 
wonderful  help  and  cooperation  I  have 
had  in  these  new  duties  from  all  my 
colleagues  on  this  committee.  They 
worked  hard  and  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  their  long  experience  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  proud  to  bring  a  bill  in  today 
which  in  its  total  represents  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  dollars  from  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  bill  today,  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
asks  for  a  total  apprqfpriation  of  $104,- 
353,335,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $1,294- 
242  from  the  budget  request,  and  a  total 
of  $5,124,371  less  than  appropriated  for 
comparable  items  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
In  line  with  custom,  no  provision  is  made 
for  items  for  the  other  body.  They  will 
insert  their  own  requirements  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  other  body  I  include 
a  summary  at  this  point : 


.\pi>n)prla- 

Budfret 

estimates, 

1962 

Com  ml  (tee 
)>il1,  1962 

»47,8M,8S5 

4.063.300 

17.  ail.  500 

4K9,()00 

16,  76K,  700 

Ih.  124, 000 

Bill  compared  with- 

Oroup 

tlons,  1961 
(to  date) 

1961  appro- 
priations 

1962  budfPt 
estimates 

IIou.se  of  Rcprpscntativps 

Joint  oflRcp?  and  items „ 

%iS.  543,  510 

3,  494, 660 

28,086,800 

312.300 

16.  (I«f,,  100 

15, 944, 327 

>48. 226,  635 

4,063,S42 

17,107.000 

4M9,000 

17,  637.  100 

18,124.000 

+$2,319,825 

+668,631 

-1I,00.\300 

-»-13fi.7no 

+682.600 

+2. 179.  f,Ti 

-$3«>.Hno 

-542 

-.•55..VW 

Arrhitpot  of  the  Capitol 

Botanic  Garden       .         .        .  , 

Library  of  Confrress 

-868.4(J0 

Government  PriJiting  Ofllce 

1 

Total  (excludes  Senate  Items) 

109.477.706 

106, 647.  577 

104,  353, 335 

-5,124,371 

-1,294.242 

Note.— Includes  all  appropriations  for  1961  (throuRh  3d  Supplemental  Act.  1961)  and  all  htidget  cstiinates  lor  1962 
for  it»>ms  covere<l  to  date  of  reporting  of  this  bill. 


We  were  able  to  do  that  largely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
carrying  on  for  a  number  of  years  a 
heavy  capital  investment  program  and 


because  of  some  nonrecurring  items  we 
are  able  this  year  to  show  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  money 
required. 
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In  that  connection.  Members  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  are  now 
approaching  the  end,  appropriation- 
wise,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital 
investment  on  Capitol  Hill  Probably 
not  to  exceed  $25  million  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years,  as  to  projects  now  author- 
ized, will  see  the  conclusion  of  that  part 
of  our  problem  But  we  now  know  that 
in  the  next  few  years  we  have  two  other 
major  items  of  capital  investment  fac- 
ing us  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with. 
We  will  soon  have  to  make  some  provi- 
.sion  for  an  additional  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  since  their  space 
situation  over  there  has  become  intoler- 
able, and  we  will  need  to  build  a  new 
warehouse  for  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce. 

We  are  told  that  the  warehouse  situa- 
tion there  is  such  that  it  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  savings  in  rentals  and  other 
costs  in  21  years,  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement Is  very  inefficient,  and  that 
It  is  good  business  to  proceed  as  soon 
a.s  possible  with  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate warehouse  at  the  printing  plant. 

Neither  of  these  two  projects  is  in- 
cluded in  this  years  bill,  and  I  bring  it 
up  only  so  the  Memt>ers  will  know  that 
some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  will  doubtless  be  faced  with  these 
two  propositions. 

Another  item  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
that  currently  the  Post  OCBce  Depart- 
ment IS  faced  with  the  hrghest  deficit 
in  modern  times  Recommendations 
have  been  made  that  postal  lates  be  in- 
creased. One  of  the  common  critici.sms 
throughout  the  country  has  been  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  a  postal  deficit 
has  been  that  Congress  has  the  franking 
privilege  and  we  use  what  is  often  known 
as  free  mail.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact:  Whatever  the  postal 
deficit  may  be.  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  franking  use  of  the  maiJ  by  the 
Members  of  Congress.  This  bill  this 
year  has  in  it  a  provision  for  $3,836  000 
to  be  paid  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  is  an  actual  payment  for 
the  mails  used  by  the  Congress  last  year 
We  make  our  payments  retroactively. 
so  we  pay  for  actual  use.  I  thmk  we  all 
need  to  keep  that  in  mind,  because  as 
time  goes  on  and  these  criticism.';  arise 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the 
people  know  that  we  do  charge  our- 
selves this  cash  item,  so  whatever  blame 
there  may  be  for  the  use  of  this  frank 
we  take  it  forthnghtly  upwn  ourselves 
and  without  any  equivocation  or  evasion 
of  the  EMDint. 

Questions  have  come  up  about  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  properties 
around  the  Hill.  Last  year.  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  the  money 
to  acquire  a  block  over  here  just  east  of 
the*  Old  House  Office  Building  Ma'^t  of 
that  purchase  has  now  been  concluded 
or  is  in  the  process  of  being  concluded. 

We  are  advised  that  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings  and  the  razing  of  the  site 
will  commence  next  August,  with  the 
commercial  property  on  Independence 
Avenue  having  until  March  1  of  next 
year  to  vacate.  Questions  have  come  up 
as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  prop- 
erty. If  you  go  bark  and  check  the 
action  of  the  House,  authorizing  its  pur- 
chase, you  will  find  that  the  act  said  it 


was  to  be  acquired  as  additions  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds  ai:id  other  than  being 
used  as  part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  no  other  use 
can  be  made  of  that  property  until  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress  itself  I 
thought  the  Members  would  like  to  know 
that,  whatever  may  be  done  with  that 
piece  of  property  after  it  has  been 
cleared,  will  require  further  action  by 
the  House  and.  therefore,  whatever  is 
done  will  be  a  decision  that  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  wanted  to  clear  that  up  be- 
cause .some  questions  had  come  up 
about  it. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  make. 
In  our  functions  here  as  a  legislative 
body,  we  carry  on  a  nimiber  of  activi- 
ties which  require  our  employees  to 
handle  funds.  We  have  a  disbursing 
office,  we  have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
we  have  the  stationery  room,  the  record- 
ing facihty,  and  so  on.  All  these 
agencies  of  the  House  are  regularly 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. This  committee  has  gone  over 
many  o?  these  audits,  and  we  find  they 
are  all  performing  a  good  job.  There 
have  been  improvements  made  in  effi- 
ciency and  in  the  way  these  depart- 
ments are  operated.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  advise  you  that  ihosf^  employees 
have  done  a  good  job.  The  audits  show 
they  have  earned  on  their  affairs  m  a 
businesslike  maiuier  and  there  is  con- 
stant improvement  in  efficiency  in  the 
jobs  they  do  in  the  service  of  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives.  I  want  to  pay  a 
won.  of  tribute  to  these  fine  employees 
today  for  the  constant  improvement 
they  are  making  in  the  vei-y  important 
jobs  that  they  perform. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  there  are  one  or  two 
other  items  in  the  bill  today  which  may 
be  of  special  interest.  One  is  for  a  new 
heating  and  air-conditioning  plant  for 
the  main  building  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  That  is  an  item  of  $2  5  mil- 
lion. The  heating,  plant  m  the  Libraiy 
of  Congress  is  breaking  down.  It  it, 
most  inefficient.  Its  condition  is  such 
that  it  has  been  beyond  .satisfactory  re- 
pair for  the  past  several  years.  It  is  64 
years  old  and  the  only  solution  to  the 
matter  is  the  installation  of  a  new  plant. 
After  having  made  a  per.sonal  tour  of 
both  the  Capitol  Buildint;  and  the  Li- 
brary Building,  this  subcommittee  de- 
cided it  was  high  time  we  do  something 
about  it  so  we  have  allowed  this  it-em 

Another  item  is  that  we  liave  m  this 
bill  some  fimds  to  reclaim  7  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  Congre.ss  across 
the  river  m  Anacostia  It  is  adjacent  to 
the  new  greenhouse  being  built  over 
there.  Under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  a  program  has  been  worked  out 
to  reclaim  this  land  and  to  stock  it  with 
nursery  stock  They  say  they  can  pro- 
duce and  develop  much  of  the  shrub 
material  and  trees  needed  for  the  land- 
scaping of  the  present  Capitol  Grounds 
and  the  newly  acquired  Capitol  Grounds, 
the  new  office  building,  the  proposed  new 
Library  Building,  and  so  on.  To  do  it 
otherwise,  if  these  .shrubs  and  trees  were 
purchased  from  commercial  .sources,  it 
would  be  several  times  more  costly.  We 
felt  that  this  sort  of  long-range  program 


at  such  a  great  saving  is  fully  justified 
and  we  have  recommended   the  money 

for  it. 

By  and  large,  many  of  the  increases  in 
the  bill  are  mandatory  increa.ses  brought 
about  by  action  of  the  House  and  the 
Congress  The  great  majority  of  items 
recur  from  year  to  year,  often  without 
change,  for  well  established  activities  and 
function."-  They  are  covered  in  .some 
detail  in  the  committ*^  report  which  is 
available  to  all  Members,  so  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  on  the  rou- 
tine items  Insofar  as  I  know  we  have 
kept  this  a  pretty  clean  bill:  we  have 
deliberately  avoided  any  effort  to  put 
anything  in  this  bill  that  was  not  prop- 
erly authorized  by  law  or  in  accord  with 
the  usual  practice  We  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  House  what  we  considered  a  clean 
bill,  one  we  could  assure  the  House  was 
in  keeping  with  the  wishe.'^  of  the  House 
expressed  by  official  action  of  the  House. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  this 
year  a  bill  that  we  hope  will  meet  most 
of  the  urgent  hou.sekeeping  needs  around 
the  Capitol  and  one  that  will  continue 
making  this  great  national  shrine  the 
.source  of  pride  and  pleasuie  we  know 
the  Amei-ican  people  find  m  it 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield 

Mr  STEED  I  ^\va\\  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  uentlemaii  from  Iowa. 

Ml  GROSS  I  note  there  is  money 
in  this  bill  for  certain  additioiial  Senate 
Office  Building  expen.ses  It  was  my  im- 
pression that  the  Senate  expenses  were 
added  to  this  bill  by  the  other  body  when 
It  went  over  to  them 

Mr  STEED  By  and  large,  that  is 
t!ue  unle.ss  it  is  something  handled  by 
the  .Architect  of  the  Capitol  m  which  we 
have  some  jurisdiction  Purely  Senate 
items  in  this  bill  would  be  placed  in  the 
bill  when  it  goes  to  the  Senat-e 

Mr.  GROSS  Would  not  additional 
expenses  for  a  Senate  Office  Buildinp  be 
a  purely  Senate  expense'' 

Mr.  STEED  I  know  of  no  additional 
items  of  expense  in  this  bill  for  the  re- 
cently completed  Senate  Office  Building 
as  such. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  note  you  have  some 
reference  to  it  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  discussed  several 
items  in  the  committee,  one.  for  in- 
stance, an  it«m  of  $30,000  to  paint  the 
legislative  garage  which  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  House,  but  ofteii  referred  to  as 
the  Senate  garage.  We  di-^allowed  that 
this  year.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  we  have  been  making  some  repairs 
and  doin.^^  some  wiring  in  the  under- 
ground garage.  We  did  not  .see  the  need 
to  paint  It  this  year.  If  the  other  body 
thinks  differently,  they  can  of  course  in- 
sert the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  nicely  hghted  for 
them  now  .  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  it  is.  It  seems  to 
be  a  really  good  job.  The  committee  did 
not  think  we  should  include  this  paint- 
ing it«m. 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  see  the  need 
of  painting  a  cement  ceiling. 

Mr.  STEED  We  left  that  item  out. 
We  did  not  see  the  need  for  it  either. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  glad  you  felt  that 
way   about   it.     I   think  It   ought  to  be 
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called  a  Senate  garage.  With  two 
garages  they  are  pretty  well  off  over 
there,  are  they  nof 

Mr.  STEED.  They  have,  of  course 
some  additional  garage  facilities  in  their 
new  of&ce  building.  There  are  58  spaces 
in  the  legislative  garage  assigned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  currently  they  are  not  all 
being  used. 

Since  we  have  some  facilities  of  our 
own  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  there  has 
been  less  demand  on  the  part  of  House 
Members  for  space  over  there.  It  may 
come  to  the  point  that  they  will  want 
to  make  some  other  regulatory  disposal 
of  It;  I  do  not  know.  That  did  not  come 
up  for  our  consideration  this  year 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  each 
Member  of  the  other  body  ha.s  two  Ka- 
rate spaces.     Is  that  correct?" 

Mr.  STEED  There  ;s  something  in 
our  heaj-mgs  to  that  effect.  That  is  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  and  we  did  not 
go  into  it  very  thoroughly.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  their  rules  are.  That 
is  a  matter  we  did  not  feel  was  our  busi- 
ness to  so  into,  so  we  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  by  any  chance  for  the  new  sta- 
dium to  the  east  of  Washington? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  an  item  that 
does  not  come  under  this  bill,  and  there 
is  nothmg  in  this  bill,  not  1  penny. 
touching  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  ylad  to  hear  that 
is  the  case.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  money  in  this  bill  to  per- 
mit Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  to 
ori;anize  a  professional  football  team. 
He  seems  to  be  determined  to  tell  the 
owners  of  the  existin^j  club  how  to  iiin  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  need  not 
worry  about  that  in  this  bill.  This  com- 
mittee does  not  have  any  "jurisdiction 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Illinois 

Mr  DERWINSKI  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  has  quite  a  responsibility  in 
handling  this  particular  measure.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  this 
situation-  Whenever  we  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  other  body  as  well,  have 
to  do  with  anything  that  affects  the 
operation  of  our  committees  or  buildings 
within  our  jurisdiction,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  quickly  point  out  the  flaws, 
We  as  a  body  have  been  condem»ned  by 
mf^m^bers  of  the  press,  and  the  public 
picks  it  up.  We  are  accused  of  abusing 
the  taxpayers  because  of  a  little  item 
that  is  .subject  to  some  criticism.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  critici-sm  of  the 
new  office  building  we  are  constructing. 
The  gentleman  remembers  the  problems 
that  were  raised  in  connection  with  the 
new  Senate  structure. 

Is  the  gentleman's  committee  doing 
everything  possible  to  see  that  we  will  at 
least  be  spared  the  extreme  criticism 
that  the  other  body  received  in  con- 
H'^ction  with  the  construction  of  their 
new  building? 


Mr.  STEIED.  Yes.  everything  within 
our  jurisdiction.  I  may  say  they  have 
a  field  office  over  here  adjacent  to  the 
construction  work  and  they  welcome  all 
Mem.bers  of  the  House  coming  by  and 
checking  up  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
They  encourage  more  Members  taking 
an  additional  interest.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  after  something  has  started, 
whereas  the  situation  might  be  dif- 
ferent if  we  took  more  interest  in  what 
is  being  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  everything 
over  there  is  going  along  very  well.  We 
have  tried  in  our  hearings  this  year  to 
make  them  as  informative  as  we  could. 
We  have  a  bill  that  we  think  is  clean  in 
every  respect,  and  we  hope  the  press 
does  sciiitinize  this  bill.  We  hope  the 
Members  will  read  this  record  we  have 
brought  here  this  year  so  that  they  will 
themselves  know  more  about  the  detail 
of  what  is  going  on  on  Capitol  Hill  We 
encourage  that.  We  wanted  a  record 
this  year  that  would  give  as  much  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  to  the  Members 
as  to  what  is  being  done  and  what  it  is 
costing,  the  time  schedules,  and  all  that, 
as  is  possible. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  that  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
see  fit  to  study  the  gentleman's  report 
carefully  and  follow  his  suggestion  and 
look  at  the  record.  I  hope  that  some  of 
this  unfair  criticism  will  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  Members  will  take  the  time 
and  make  the  effort  to  go  over  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  I  hope  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
And  I  may  say  further  that  if  Members 
want  information  that  is  not  in  this  rec- 
ord, if  they  will  make  that  fact  know  n  to 
the  committee  we  will  do  our  best  to  get 
the  information  and  let  them  have  it. 
because  we  think  it  is  better  for  all  of 
us  to  be  better  informed  on  what  is  be- 
ing done  here,  and  that  it  will  be  better 
for  everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  paying  re- 
spect to  our  departed  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Norrell,  who  handled 
this  bill  for  so  many  years.  He  did  a  fine, 
conscientious  job.  We  all  miss  Bill 
Norrell.  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  we 
take  this  occasion  to  remember  him. 

We  have  a  fine  successor  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed], 
who  did  a  fine  job  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this  year.  We  think  we 
have  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  we 
can  live  with  and  that  is  honest,  and  I 
think  can  stand  scrutiny.  We  are  in 
complete  agreement  on  the  items  in  this 
bill,  so  we  hope  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HORAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 


Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  not  read  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  this  matter,  perhaps, 
may  have  been  treated  in  it.  What  is 
the  status  of  what  is  presently  known  as 
the  Congressional  Hotel  as  far  as  this 
legislative  bill  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Well,  that  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congress,  as  you  know.  It 
has  been  leased  to  the  Knott  Hotel  Corp. 
and  the  lease  expires  in  about  2  years 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  do  we  have  any 
plans  for  it?  Wh>  are  we  in  the  hotel 
business'' 

Mr.  HORAN  We  are  not  in  the 
hotel  business.  It  was  acquired  as  a 
part  of  the  general  expansion  of  tlie 
Capitoi  Grounds  area,  and  within  the 
next  2  years  the  decision  will  have  to 
co.nc  o.i  what  disposition  to  make  of 
it 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  if  we  own  the  ho- 
tel, we  are  in  tlie  hotel  businefs,  wheth- 
er we  are  actually  managing  it  or  not. 
Has  the  final  price  of  acquisition  been 
definitely  determined  upon?  As  I  recall, 
a  deposit  was  made  in  the  court  regard- 
ing its  acquisition.  Has  the  final  figure 
been  made? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Yes;  we  have  the  final 
figiiie.    I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount 

Mr.  STEED.  If  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the^cost  of  that  piece  of  prop- 
erty is  $1.6  million.  Yes.  I  find  tlie  pre- 
cise amount  was  $1,686,000  It  is  now 
in  the  p>ossession  of  the  Congress,  and 
whatever  disposition  is  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  present  lease  contract  will 
remain  to  be  made  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  found  that  it  woiild  be  much  cheap- 
er to  f>ermit  someone  to  occupy  the  build- 
ing in  the  interim  than  to  maintain  it 
on  a  standby  basis.  When  the  property 
was  acquired,  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  since  it  wais  such  a 
fine  piece  of  property  it  was  felt  that  it 
should  be  leaded  until  it  was  determined 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  use 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  be  too  good  a  piece 
of  property  to  be  torn  down.  And,  by 
doing  that,  we  saved  some  $60,000  to  $70- 
000  a  year,  as  I  recall,  to  maintain  the 
bmlding  on  a  standby  basis. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KORAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross  1.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  few  questions.  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa is  not  a  member  of  the  Building 
Commission,  but  I  thought  perhaps  he 
could  clarify  or  answer  a  question  or 
two,  if  he  has  the  information.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  proposed  to 
start  clearing  the  residences  in  the 
square  east  of  the  Old  House  Offlce 
Building  in  August  of  this  year  and  the 
business  establishments  will  begin  to  be 
demolished  in  March  of  next  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  Those 
are  the  dates  shown  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  the  question  is 
this,  if  the  gentleman  can  answer:  "Why 
clear  this  taxpaying  property?  "Why 
clear  out  these  business  establishments 
and  these  residences  until  there  Ls  some 
clear  use  for  the  property? 
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Mr  STEED  A\[  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman us  thi.'<  that  the  House  pa.ssed 
the  bill  authorizing  its  acquisition  for 
addition  to  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and 
that  under  that  mandate  the  only  way 
it  can  be  made  part  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  is  to  clear  it  What  is  being 
done  was  done  under  a  legislative  act. 
The  clearing  of  the  piopei  ty  is  the  com- 
pletion of  what  that  act  of  the  House 
and  the  Congress  authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  purpose 
in  clearing  land  or  proi>erty  that  is  now- 
paying  taxes  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  there  is  .some  use  for  that  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  ex- 
cept to  say  this,  and  that  is,  under 
the  law,  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 
mission in  charge  and  not  this  commit- 
tee, and  what  you  and  I  think  individ- 
ually would  probably  have  no  bearing 
on  It  at  this  stage. 

Mr  GROSS  Now.  thus  east  front  of 
the  Capitol,  what  was  the  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost^  Was  it  $13  million 
(>!  $15  million  or  what? 

Mr  STEED  We  have  exact  figuies 
here  in  the  record  I  would  have  to  look 
them  up  to  be  accurate  Something  on 
the  order  of  $17  milMon 

Mr  GROSS  That  was  the  original 
estimate^ 

Mr  STEED  The  original  estimate 
That  was  subsequently  increased  by  $4 
million  to  include  the  Senate  subway 
terminal  and  related  improvements 
That  since  has  been  increased  by  U\f  ac- 
tion of  the  comnn.ssion  in  charge  by  $3 
million,  the  full  justification  of  which  is 
in  the  record  beginning  on  page  135  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  now  up  to  $21  mil- 
lion and  there  is  another  $3  million  in 
this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  STEED  Not  all  of  the  total 
amovuit  IS  for  the  actual  extension  of  the 
east  front  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done  on 
the  dome  and  .some  other  projects  within 
the  building  We  have  those  figuies  in 
the  record,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
want  the  dollars  and  cents  breakdown. 

Mr.  GROSS  It  is  considerably  above 
the  original  estimates  is  not  that  cor- 
rect? The  total  cast  is  now  going  to  be. 
if  this  bill  passes.  $24  million  as  of  this 
date  for  the  dome  and  the  east  fix)nt.  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED  That  is  correct.  Of 
coui-se,  the  gentleman  realizes  that  all 
that  this  committee  has  any  authoiity 
to  do  is  to  make  available  the  money 
that  the  special  commission  in  charge 
has  contracted  to  spend  under  the  au- 
thority it  received  from  the  Congress 

Mr.  GROSS      Yes 

Mr.  SIEED.  All  that  we  do  here  is 
to  ask  for  a  breakdown  and  justifica- 
tions and  report  on  status  of  the  work 
Apparently,  when  they  go  into  the  old 
wall  of  the  old  part  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing they  found  situations  no  one  knew 
anything  about.  There  were  no  records 
of  them  and  it  created  quite  a  problem 
They  had  to  make  quite  a  few  changes 
because  of  the  conditions  they  found. 
It  had  been  remodeled  two  or  three  times 


in  years  gone  by.  but  no  one  had  kept 
precise  records,  so  .some  of  these  situa- 
tions could  not  have  been  anticipated 
until  they  actually  got  into  it  and  found 
what  were  the  conditions  of  the  wall. 
There  are  explanations  of  this  in  the 
record.  We  thought  it  best  to  record 
them,  so  that  all  Members  could  know 
the  whole  story. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  anything 
I  have  said  to  be  construed  as  critical  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  or  any 
member  of  this  subcommittee 

Mr.  STEED  I  understand  that.  The 
gentleman  will  find  in  the  hearings  and 
the  report  that  about  half  of  this  total 
of  $24  million  can  be  charged  to  the 
actual  extension  of  the  front  itself.  The 
other  work  that  had  to  be  done  accounts 
for  the  rest  of  the  total  And  as  also 
noted  in  the  report  there  has  been  a 
17-percent  rise  in  construction  costs 
nationally  since  the  project  was  first 
authorized  6  years  ago. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  • 

Mr.  HORAN  May  I  .sa\  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  page  135  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  complete  table  showing  the 
cost  of  the  extension  of  the  east  front 
and  related  work  The  cost  of  the  actual 
extension  is  $11,825,901  The  rest  of  it 
IS  for  incidental  work,  such  as  furniture 
and  equipment,  painting  the  dome  and 
so  forth      It  1.-  all  .set  out  in  the  table 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  that  1  am 
making,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  is  that  as  usual  those 
responsible  underestimated  the  total 
cost  of  this  project,  this  extension  of  the 
Capitol  by  32 '2  feet.  It  was  badly  un- 
derestimated as  to  cost  And  while  the 
gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  can  he  give 
me  for  the  record  the  cost  of  the  third 
House  OflBce  Building,  the  square  on 
which  it  is  located,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
building  to  date'' 

Mr  HORAN.  The  additional  House 
Office  Building? 

Mr  GROSS.  The  additional  House 
OflBce  Building,  if  he  has  that  infonna- 
lion  available 

Mr.  HORAN.  That  is  itemized  on 
page  162  of  the  hearings.  The  total  cost 
is  estimated  at  just  under  SlOO  million 
That  is  not  all  for  tlie  additional  office 
building.  That  includes  the  acquisition 
of  pix>perty.  remodeling  work  m  the  two 
existing  oflHce  buildings,  and  other  re- 
lated items 

Mr.  STEED  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS     I  yield 

Mr.  STEED  Including  the  Tiber 
Creek  sewei  work  the  acquisition  of  the 
land,  the  excavation,  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  House  Office  Building  it- 
self, the  total  will  be  about  $75  million 

Mr  GROSS  Foi  the  .square  on  which 
the  neu  building  is  located,  and  the  cost 
of  the  buiidinti.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED  That  is  right.  As  I  say. 
that  includes  the  cost  of  the  Tiber  Creek 
sewer  work  and  everything  else  connect- 
ed with  the  building,  including  the 
square  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  opposed 


the  constiuction  of  the  adduionai  House 
Office  Building  when  it  originally  cam( 
to  the  House  floor.  I  also  opposed  the 
purcha.se  of  the  square  along  Independ- 
ence Avenue  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  anyone  would  move  to  teai-  down 
the  tax  revenue  producing  properties  lo- 
cated thereon  until  there  art-  firm  plans 
for  use  of  the  land.  Both  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments  need  all  the 
revenue  it  is  possible  to  obtain  De- 
struction of  these  properties,  until  the 
land  is  needed,  is  unwise  and  umeason- 
able. 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tirr>e  as  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio     Mr    Bowi. 

Mr.  BOW.  Ml .  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
House  of  something  that  many  Members 
may  have  already  heard  about  That  is 
the  fire  ha/,ard  here  in  the  Capitol  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  all  Members  will 
cooperat^e  with  this  committee  in  an  ef- 
fort to  do  .something  about  it. 

The  committee  made  a  tour  down 
through  the  subterranean  areas  of  this 
building.  There  we  found  stacks  and 
stacks  of  papers,  much  of  which  are  un- 
necessary Some  areas  had  scaffolding 
stored  on  the  side  There  are  areas 
where  walls  have  been  taken  out,  which 
creates  a  flue  that  would  actually  help 
to  spread  a  fire 

This  is  a  serious  question.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  go  forward 
in  an  attempt  to  do  something  about  it. 
This  is  a  question  which  requires  action. 
We  have  here  a  very  big  Capitol  with  all 
the.se  treasures  that  could  never  be  re- 
placed. They  are  actually  in  danger 
from  the  situation  that  exists  The  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  going  to  do 
.•something  about  it.  We  do  not  mention 
it  in  the  report  but  we  are  going  forward 
with  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  STEED.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  It  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  good  oflBces  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  this  very  vital  and  urgent 
matter  has  come  to  our  attention.  We  all 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  fo:  taking 
the  sort  of  action  that  we  expect  will  get 
some  result*  in  meeting  this  important 
matter.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  good  offices  he  has  performed  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  some 
areas  of  the  Capitol  have  about  32  coats 
of  paint.  This  in  itself  is  a  hazard,  even 
with  fireproof  walls.  We  found  places 
where  paints  were  stored  m  rooms  that 
are  not  fireproof  There  are  places  that 
should  have  fire  doors  that  do  not  exist. 
This  is  a  serious  situation  We  call  on 
all  Members  to  join  us  in  an  attempt  to 
clear  up  this  situation. 

I  join  the  gentleman  li'Sm  Oklahoma 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
paying  tribute  to  Bill  Norrell.  former 
chairman  of  this  committee    He  was  one 
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of  God'b  chosen  noblemen.  He  \>.a6  a 
great  man  to  serve  with  on  this  com- 
mittee and  we  all  miss  him.  We  are  de- 
lighted ft'ith  his  .successor,  the  uentleman 
from  OKlahoma.  who  has  donp  an  out- 
standine  job  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  more  requests  foi  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  di  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  atjreed  to 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair^ 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  lUR  7208'  making 
appropriptions  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FEDERAL       CONSTRUCTION       CON- 
TRACTS  FOR   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  aok  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  trentleman  from 
Texas  IMr,  Patm.\n  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Honorable  Phil  Weaver,  our 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
addressed  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House,  in  which  he  detailed  his 
reasons  for  asking  for  support  of  H.R. 
3690.  which  he  introduced  on  January 
31,  1961.  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  that  no  contracts  for  Gov- 
ernment construction  would  be  set  aside 
for  or  limited  to  bidding  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  In  answer  to  my  request 
for  his  comments  on  Congressman  Wea- 
ver's bill  and  letter,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Home,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  mfe  addressed 
a  very  comprehensive  and  well-reasoned 
letter  to  me.  responding  in  detail  to  the 
argruments  made  in  Congressman  Wea- 
VERs  letter  and  commenting,  very  learn- 
edly, in  my  opinion,  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr  Home's 
statements  and  conclu.'^ions,  and  feel  that 


the  factual  manner  in  which  the  perti- 
nent data  were  presented  by  him  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each 
of  them  received  a  copy  of  Congressman 
Weaver's  letter.  It  is  my  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  Mr.  Home's  rebuttal: 

Sm.all,  Business  Administration, 

Washington.  DC  .  May  16.  196t 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ue.sT.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  May  9.  1961.  letter  request- 
ing our  comments  on  the  April  28  letter 
submitted  to  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
Honorable  Phil  Weaver.  His  letter  refers  to 
set-asldes  as  they  relate  to  the  construction 
Industry. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
Congressman  Weavers  letter. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  phraseology— 
"(including  but  not  limited  to  contracts  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  construction)" — 
referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
gressman's letter  did  not  find  lt«  way  into 
the  afmall  Business  Act  by  inadvertence. 
Prior  to  1958,  there  had  been  a  question  In 
some  contracting  agencies  a.s  to  whether 
Congress  intended  that  construction  con- 
tracts should  be  among  those  of  which  Con- 
gress desired  small  concerns  should  have  a 
fnlr  proportion  To  eliminate  any  doubt. 
C  >nere?s  added  in  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958  the  spfclflc  wording.  "(Including  but 
not  limited  to  contracts  for  maintenance, 
repulr  and  construcu^ni  '  Congress  specl- 
fieU  that  there  w.ts  to  be  no  differeiiUatlon 
between  property,  service  or  construction 
contracts,  and  that  the  Small  Business  Act 
covers  all  types  of  Oovernmen*  contracts 

The  construction  set-aside  program  was 
initiated  in  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1959.  or  the  middle  of  calendar  year  1958 
In  May  1959.  SBA  concurred  in  a  proposal 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  suspend 
temporaxily  couairucuon  set-asides  pro\  ided 
that  the  small  business  share  of  this  work 
would  not  be  adversely  affected.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  participation  of  small  firms  in 
military  construction  contracting  promptly 
declined.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960  the 
small  business  share  of  military  ccinstruc- 
tlon  contracts  had  dropped  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of  fiscal  year  1958 
Because  of  this  decline,  SBA  requested  re- 
activation of  the  construction  set-aside  pro- 
^nm 

Under  this  ri^enry's  agreempr.t  with  the 
Department  if  Dffense  that  Departments 
construction  procurement  offices  fiu'omatl- 
cally  considered  that  thi.s  ager. -y  has  initi- 
at,e<l  ( recommended  I  a  set-cuside  on  all  con- 
struction procurements  (except  Capehart 
housing  I  be'wpf>n  $2,500  and  1500.000 
Thereupon,  the  mUitary  contracting  officers 
evaluate  the  Justification  of  the  set-aside 
for  each  separate  procurement  The  con 
tracting  officer  may  conci:r  in  the  initlati  i; 
or  state  his  reasons  for  r.  'uconcurrence.  The 
fact  in  the  matter  is  that  those  construction 
projects  wluch  tlils  agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  J(3intly  agree  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  sm  il!  business  set-aside.<;  will  be  set 
aside,  and  those  which  do  n^t  wU;  no*  be  set 
aside  If  is  not  even  w:*hln  the  realm  of 
fKissibllity  that  all  contracts  between  82.50<i 
arifl  $.5iX)  000  will  be  reserved  for  small  con- 
tractor bidding  only.  There  will  be  mariy 
projects  Ln  this  dollar  value  category  which 
are  not  suitable   for  snia.;:   coiitractors 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  Isluow- 
Ing  the  history  of  mi:it.,u-y  r  .ins*ructlon 
con'ractA  o!  more  than  $500,000  since  the 
construction  set-aside  pr  'gram  was  renewed 
9   months  ago      Thirty-two  projects   with  ap 


estimated  cost  of  $36  million  were  set  aside 
Eighty-seven  projects  with  an  estimated  cost 
of  $202  milllun  were  determined  to  be  un- 
suitable for  small  business  and  were  not  set 
aside. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  5  of  the  Con- 
gressman's letter.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
on  a  100-percent  set-aside  for  supplies,  serv- 
ices, or  construction,  only  small  business  bids 
are  invited  and  only  small  business  bids  are 
responsive.  On  partial  small  business  set- 
asldes,  big  business  Is  permitted  to  bid  on 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  requirement. 
Since  1953,  over  $i3  billion  in  contracts  have 
been  awarded  to  small  concerns  under  the 
set-aside  program  but  not  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  these  were  partial  set-asldes  Thus. 
I  thinic  It  is  fair  to  say  that  awards  result- 
ing from  set-asldes  are  made  at  reasonable 
prices  or  they  would  not  be  made.  The 
identical  safeguards  apply  to  making  awuids 
for  construction  procurements  under  .he  set- 
aside  program  as  apply  to  property  and  serv- 
ices, for  the  Defense  Department  and  in  fact 
all  Government  procurement  agencies  Tlie 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  and 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  author- 
ize set-aside  awards  to  be  made  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices,  but  at  the  same  'ime  em- 
power contracting  officers  to  reject  any  bid 
that  in   their  opinion   is  unreasonable 

Competitive  bidding  Is  present  on  con- 
struction procurements  which  are  set  aside 
Jiist  as  it  is  on  set-aside  purchases  of  prop- 
erty and  services.  In  authorizing  the  set- 
ting aside  of  procurements  exclusively  for 
small  business  participation.  Congress  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  competition  afforded  by  large  busi- 
r.ess  participation  in  such  procurements  will 
necessarily  be  absent.  Let  me  stress  too  that 
in  determinations  by  contracting  officers  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  lowest  bid  of  a  small 
business  is  fair  and  reasonable,  the  contract- 
ing officer  may  and  does  take  into  consiaer- 
atlon.  when  available,  the  pri<  es  bid  by  big 
business  on  similar  contract  work  More- 
over, the  contracting  officer  may  and  does 
take  into  consideration  the  lowest  bid  on 
similar  prior  contracts  of  successful  small 
business  bidders  Set-asides  on  construction 
procurements  are  neither  initiated  by  this 
agency  nor  agreed  to  by  the  contracting 
agency  tinless  there  exists  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  bids  will  be  received  from  a 
sufficient  numt>er  of  responsible  snuili  busi- 
ness concerns. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  set-aside 
program  for  small  businesses  may  possibly 
cost  a  little  more,  there  is  no  conclusive  proof 
that  such  generally  is  the  case  And.  it  can 
Just  as  logically  be  argried  that  the  program 
results  in  lower  prices  t<i  the  Oovemment. 
Your  attention  is  also  called  t,.)  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  has  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  this  program  adds  to  the 
cost  to  the  Government  On  April  25  at  a 
hearing  held  by  the  Procurement  Sut>com- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
stated,  and  I  quote:  "I  don't  know  of  a  case 
where  the  Navy  and  the  Ooveriiment  have 
wound  up  paying  mure  tor  at.  item  as  a  re- 
sult of  doing  business  with  small  business 
firms." 

Because  of  tlie  decline  since  1954  In  the 
small  business  share  (26  J  percent  in  1954  to 
16  1  percent  in  1960),  it  would  seem  particu- 
larly untimely  to  restrict  a  program  that  now 
channels  procurement  opportunities  to  small 
firms.  Further  we  ho;>e  through  a  more 
vigorous  set-asi'le  program,  among  other 
things,  to  arrest  the  downward  trend  of  re- 
cent years  iu  small  business  participation  In 
Government   procurement 

With  thanks  to  you  and  with  kindest  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely. 

John  E  Hor?»«. 

Administrator. 
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ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr  STEED  Mi  Speaker.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  «enLleraan  Irom 
Massachusetts  IMr  McCormack)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  malttr. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
very  short  time  I  cannot  begin  to  cover 
even  a  tiny  fraction — a  one -thousandth 
part  of  the  glories  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Nor  can  I  single  out  ceitain  events,  cer- 
tain historic  deeds,  grand  victories 
gained  on  the  battlefields,  in  the  air.  or 
on  the  seas  This  is  neither  easy  to  do. 
nor  would  it  be  quite  fair,  because  at  all 
times  and  in  all  periods  of  our  history 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  have 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem.  In 
wartime,  of  course,  our  very  existence 
as  a  sovereign  and  indef>endent  Nation 
is  entrusted  to  them.  In  peacetmie  they 
are  charged  with  the  supreme  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  themselves,  and  being 
ready,  for  any  eventuality  that  might 
endanger  our  security  They  constitute 
the  ba.sic  undei  pinnings  of  our  foreign 
policy  These  are  the  awesome  and 
onerous  responsibilities  of  our  Armed 
Forces  which  they  carr>-  out  regardless 
of  the  sacrifices  involved  The  manner 
in  which  they  have  borne  these  respon- 
sibilities have  earned  them  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation.  We  are  justly  and  rightly 
proud  of  the  spirit,  the  ideaLs.  and  the 
glories  of  our  Armed  Forces. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
PROORAMS 

Mr    MONAGAN      Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 

unaniinou.s  con.scni  to  extrnd  my  re- 
marks ai  this  point  la  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  pcntleman  from 
Connecticut '' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MONAGAN  M.'"  Speaker,  there 
is  a  daneer  in  the  cuirent  discussion  of 
supervision  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams that  clrims  of  constitutional 
privilege  may  obscurt  the  very  real 
mediocrity  of  the  pioL'iams  involved. 

In  fact,  in  some  cases,  these  current 
proi,'rams  go  beyond  mediocrity  and  be- 
come actively  injurious 

I  append  herewith  ai^.  article  which 
appf'ared  m  the  New  York  Times  en  May 
16,  1961.  in  which  Jack  Gould  describes 
one  of  these  frightful  programs. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  frightening  to 
consider  the  antisocial  implications  of 
this  program,  and  when  one  realizes  that 
susceptible  children  may  be  watching. 
one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
such  efforts  are  subversive  of  the  values 
which  we  should  be  trying  to  inculcate 
in  our  youth 

We  would  be  performing  a  disservice 
to  the  country,  indeed,  if  we  permitted 
any  calculated  cry  of  censorship  to  di- 
vert us  from  our  efTorLs  to  improve  the 
standards  of  our  radio  and  television 
programs  and  t-o  eliminate  the  active 
danger  in  the  type  of  mental  aberration 
typified  by     Whispering  Smith." 


TV     Nrw  Show,  Same  O:  d  Muxder— "Whts- 

ptRiNC  SMrrn     in  pRFMiExr  or  Mayhem 
(  By  Jack  Gould  i 

A  widow  raised  lier  son  and  daughter  to 
avenge  her  husband  who  had  been  killed  by 
a  deputy  sheriff.  To  Instill  adequate  hatred 
in  the  young  people,  she  periodically  lashed 
their  backs  with  a  blacksnake  whip 

The  son's  assignment  w:is  to  get  the  dr:iw 
on  the  sheriff,  and  for  this  task  he  practiced 
firing  bullets  between  tlie  pypp  ni  scarecrows 
The  daughters  function  was  to  piav  tiie 
old  badger  game  by  tricking  the  sheriji  into 
her  bedroom,  throwing  lier  arms  around  him 
and  screaming  that  he  wanted  to  compro- 
mise her. 

The  sheriff  chanced  to  meet  the  son  and 
explain  why  he  had  to  kill  the  latter's  father 
the  father  had  pushed  a  weapon  into  the 
stomach  of  an  old  man,  pulled  the  trigger 
and  laughed.  Nonetheless,  circumstancf^ 
dictated  that  the  sheriff  and  son  meet  In  the 
main  street  of  the  town  for  a  climactic  duel; 
the  sheriff  got  the  draw.  Tlie  elderly  widow. 
In  her  rage,  tried  to  shoot  the  sheriff  but 
instead  shot  her  daughter  in  the  back. 

The  purpose:  the  violence  Illustrated  that 
a  mother  should  raise  her  children  in  love 
and  not  hate  The  o'^casior! :  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company  s  premiere  last  night 
of  its  new  series  entitled  Whispering  Smith  " 
The  medium;    1961  television. 


THE  FUND  FOR   SOCIAL   ANALYSIS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTFJl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise 
today  for  the  purjxxse  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  Communist  campaign 
to  smear,  discredit,  and  brinK  about  the 
eventual  abolition  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  This  new  at- 
tack stems  from  hearings  which  are 
scheduled  by  the  committee  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Fund  for  Social  Arialysis. 

After  issuance  of  the  subpenas,  cer- 
tain individuals  who  were  officers  or 
directors  of  the  Fund  for  Social  Analysis, 
certain  recipients  of  its  awards,  the 
Communist  Party,  ius  members  and  sup- 
porters put  into  motion  the  second  phase 
of  their  "Operation  Abolition."  In  for- 
mat, it  is  quite  similar  to  their  o'iyinal 
abolition  campaign. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  June  1959  the 
committee  scheduled  hearings  in  the 
State  of  California  Subpenas  were 
served  on  over  100  witnesses,  most  of 
whom  were  employed  in  educational  in- 
stitutions in  that  State  The  names  of 
many  subjx-naed  appeared  in  the  public 
press  and.  while  neither  members  of  the 
committee  nor  members  of  if^  staff  made 
tills  information  available  to  the  jjress, 
we  were  accused  of  dehberately  leleasinp 
the  names  in  order  to  destroy  the  char- 
acter and  employment  possibilities  of 
those  subpenaed  Even  thouph  the  com- 
mittee in  that  instance  saw  to  it  that 
these  witnesses,  who  were  employed  in 
the  school  system,  were  subpenaed  in 
the^j/liomes,  we  were  nevertheless  ac- 
cused of  subpenaing  them  in  their  class- 
rooms as  a  part  of  a  campaign  to  imr)ede 
academic  freedom.  Without  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  sources  from  which 


the  press  learned  the  identity  of  the  per- 
sons subpenaed  and  without  an  effort  to 
determine  that  all  but  four  were  served 
in  their  homes  and  not  at  their  schools. 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  committee  s 
procedures  m  speeches  throuKhoul  the 
United  States  and.  yes,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Pvepresentatives. 

At  the  start  of  this  Congress  the  staff 
of  the  committee  was  atiam  instructed 
to  release  no  information  on  hearings 
scheduled  and  to  insure  that  the  identity 
ol  subpenaed  witnesses  would  r.ot  be'- 
come  public  knowlpdue  prioi  to  their 
appearance 

The  committee,  or  the  members  of  its 
staff,  did  not  make  public  release,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  the  names  of  any 
ol  the  witnesses  subpenaed  in  this  in- 
quiry. Yet.  the  press  has  that  informa- 
tion, and  where  do  you  think  this  in- 
formation came  from'' 

The  first  notice  to  the  press  of  the 
committee's  proposed  hearings  on  this 
sub.iect  was  in  the  form  of  a  release  by 
the  Communist -controlled  Emergency 
Civil  1  iberties  Committee  dated  Mav  4 
1961 

On  May  11.  this  same  Comn.unist  or- 
ganization presented  to  the  Speaker  a 
petition  urging  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  a  resolution  asking  the 
committee  to  cancel  its  heanncs  As  a 
part  of  this  petition  recipients  of  grants 
were  identified 

On  May  12,  the  Neu  York  Council  To 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Coinniutee.  as  well  as  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  released  a 
statement  to  the  press  and  dispatched 
unsolicited  letters  using  membership 
lists  of  organizations  such  as  trade  union 
locals  to  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States,  charging  that  this  com- 
ir.ittee's  in\estigalion  was  a  'cleai-  at- 
tack on  academic  freedom"  and  identify- 
ing not  only  the  recipients  of  awards, 
but  the  directors  of  the  Fund  for  So- 
cial Analysis 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr  Speaker  that  some 
individuals  identified  in  press  releases 
of  these  organizations  have  not  been 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
connection  with  this  inquiry  These 
Communist  on^anizations  have  included 
the  names  of  educators  not  subpenaed 
by  the  committee  in  order  to  support 
their  fraudulent  claim  that  the  commit- 
tee's hieaimps  constitute  an  attack  on 
academic  freedom  This  is  typical  of 
Com.munist  propaganda  tactics  against 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties 

Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  so-CAlled 
educators  who  has  received  an  award 
from  the  Fund  for  Social  Analysis  and 
examine  whether  or  not  the  committee 
IS  fit  tacking  academic  freedom  in  sub- 
penaing this  individual.  The  man  I  re- 
fer to  Is  identified  in  th.e  press  releases 
as  Dr    H(  rbert  Aptheker, 

Who  is  Dr.  Herl)ert  Aptheker"  He  is 
none  other  than  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Unit.ed  States  He  is  none 
other  than  the  editor  of  the  theoretical 
organ  of  t^e  Communist  Party.  Political 
Affairs  And  how  did  he  become  editor 
of  Political  Affairs?"     He  was  appointed 
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to  that  position  through  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Communist  Party's 
National  Committee,  of  which  he,  Ap- 
theker.  is  a  member. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  hearines  into  the 
Fund  for  Social  Analysis  were  scheduled 
to  commence  this  morning  They  have 
been  postponed  to  a  later  date  The 
postponement  results  from  the  commit- 
tee's inability  to  sit  at  this  time  and,  in 
a  way.  I  am  glad  the  postponement  was 
necrs-ary,  as  it  will  allow  the  Fund  for 
Social  Analysis,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Li'oerties  Committee,  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  and  its  local 
councils  additional  timie  to  carry  out  a 
phase  of  their  abolition  campaign.  This 
delay  will  enable  the  House  to  see  to 
what  extent  a  small  grnip  of  hard-core 
Communists  are  able  to  dupe  the  non- 
Communist  educational  community  into 
supporting  them  m  their  attack  on  the 
Committee    on   Un-American    Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  predictions  I  have 
made  as  to  what  w:ll  happen  in  this 
abolition  campaign  are  not  based  on  al- 
legations or  doubtful  evidence  They  are 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  that 
Communist.  Frank  "Wilkinson,  and  are 
contained  in  the  recommendations  for  a 
national  abolition  campaign  program,  an 
aTithentic  copy  of  -which  our  colleague 
Donald  Bruce  of  Indiana  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  3. 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  growth  of  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation, our  railroads  have  been  beset 
with  ever-mounting  financial  problems. 
As  a  result,  pressures  for  mergers  and 
consolidations  have  proliferated.  In 
many  instances,  mer=;ers  may  offer  the 
only  answer  for  railroad  companies 
fighting  for  their  .lives.  Reasonable  men 
would  not  object  to  carefully  planned 
mergers  as  a  solution  for  specific  finan- 
cial problems. 

Likewise,  reasonable  men  would  wish 
to  consider  any  such  mergers  in  the  light 
of  the  public  interest.  They  would  sup- 
port mergers  which  strengthen  our  na- 
tional transportation  pattern,  remem- 
bering that  railroads  are  the  backoone 
of  our  economic  strength  in  peace  and 
especially  in  war  They  would  wish  to 
protect  valid  rmht^  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, including'  passengers,  stockhold- 
ers, employees  and  shippers,  for  these 
too  are  elements  which  must  be  included 
in  any  estimate  of  the  broad  public  in- 
terest. 

On  the  other  hand,  reasonable  men 
would  not  .support  mergers  which  appear 
to  be  motivated  primarily  by  financial 
consideratiorLS,  rather  than  by  those  of 
public  interest. 


These  views  of  reasonable  men  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  attitudes  of  Con- 
gress as  well. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Congress  has 
held,  over  the  last  40  years,  that  rail 
mergers  should  fit  logically  into  a  broad 
pattern  designed  to  give  the  United 
States  a  healthy  and  competitive  railway 
.=iystem,  not  one  which  is  fragmented. 
Each  such  system  should  consist  of  eco- 
nomically sound  units,  capable  and 
anxious  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

In  the  Ti-ansportation  Act  of  1920,  for 
example,  the  Congress  is  rep>orted  by  the 
Sp>ecial  Study  Group  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
as  having  treated  of  the  merger  problem 
in  the  following  way: 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  relaxed  and 
eased  previously  existing  policy  on  competi- 
tion. It  sought  to  encourage  the  consolida- 
tion of  railroads  into  a  limited  number  of 
systems  but  under  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  railway  properties 
embodied  in  the  act.  competition  was  to  be 
preserved  as  fully  as  possible  and  existing 
routes  and  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
were  to  be  maintained  wherever  practical. 

This  general  and  reasonable  p>olicy 
was  intended  to  place  the  public  welfare 
first.  Along  with  subsequent  protections 
for  the  employees,  investors,  users,  and 
others  involved,  it  has  remained  a  cardi- 
nal point  of  congressional  policy  for  40 
years. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  vast  railroad 
affiliation,  that  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Co.— C.  &  O.— and  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. — B.  it  O 
We  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
regulatory  and  executive  authorities, 
should  look  carefully  at  this  matter  for 
many  reasons.  Among  these  are  its  pro- 
found effects  upon  workers,  investors, 
users,  and  passengers,  to  name  but  a  few. 
Is  it  primarily  for  financial  purposes  or 
does  it  further  the  public  interest? 

One  railroad  importantly  affected,  the 
New  York  Central  System,  has  raised 
serious  questions  regarding  the  econom- 
ics and  the  public  policy  raised  in  this 
matter.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers affected  to  the  views  of  the  New 
York  Central  on  this  matter: 

How    ABOtTT    THE    PUBLIC? 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Is  seek- 
ing to  control  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. C.  &  O.  says  It  wishes  to  eventually 
merge  with  B.  &  O. 

The  merging  of  these  two  systems  will 
create  the  second  largest  railroad  In  the 
country,   second   only   to   the  Pennsylvania. 

The  B.  &  O.  Is  financially  wealc.  The 
C.  &  O.  is  financially  strong.  By  controlling 
or  merging  with  the  B.  &  O.,  the  C.  &  O. 
hopes  to  become  stronger. 

Ordinarily,  for  the  bondholders,  stock- 
holders and  others  financially  Interested  in 
railroads,  mergers  can  be  a  good  thing. 
Mergers  may  also  benefit,  to  varying  de- 
grees, the  shippers  and  travelers  who  de- 
pend upon  the  resulting  system  for  service. 

On  the  face  of  It,  then,  It  would  appear 
that  a  proposed  merging  of  the  two  com- 
panies might  receive  the  blessing  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission — the  Gov- 
ernment agency  which,  under  the  law,  must 
grant  approval  for  such  a  move. 

But,  there  Is  another  side  to  the  story.  A 
side  which  we  believe  should  be  told  sim- 
ply and  honestly,  in  the  public  interest. 


It  raises  the  key  question,  "How  about 
the  public?"  Meaning  the  whole  public  to 
be  affected  by  this  propoeal  and  not  only 
those  Individuals  with  financial  Interests  In 
the  companies. 

MERGERS    CAN    BENEFIT    THE    PUBLIC 

Both  the  shipping  and  traveling  public 
can  benefit  through  mergers  of  railroads 
Where  there  is  an  excess  of  rail  capacity, 
elimination  of  duplicate  facilities  can  result 
m  great  savings  which  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  users. 

By  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  re- 
maining facilities,  the  merged  raUroad  can 
afford  to  Invest  In  modernizing  its  plant  and 
equipment.  The  public  interest  Is  served  by 
thus  upgrading  equipment  and  service 

But  when  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
duplicate  rail  capacity  and  facilities  such  as 
terminals,  track,  piers,  and  passenger  ac- 
commodations, no  substantial  savings  can  be 
achieved  through  a  merger.  The  public  does 
not  benefit  and  could  well  be  hiu"t.  Only 
those  Individuals  with  direct  financial  and 
other  interests  In  the  two  carriers  benefit 
through  the  merging  of  nonduplicatlng  rail 
facilities  or  of  railroads  with  relatively  Utile 
duplication  of  teuiilltles. 

THE    CASE    AT    HAND 

In  order  to  answer  "How  about  the  pub- 
lic?" we  need  only  loolt  to  see  whether  the 
proposed  B  &  O  -C.  &  O  merger  meets  that 
simple  yardstick  of  railroad  economics.  Will 
It  result  in  the  elimination  of  substantial 
duplications  of  facilities  and  thus  permit 
the  economies  and  improvements  which 
benefit  the  public? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

Throughout  their  combined  11,000  miles  of 
track  In  13  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  C.  &  O  and  B.  &  O.  have  only  17 
connections  and  23  common  points  of  serv- 
ice. In  Washington.  DC,  they  have  1 
common  pxjlnt.  in  Illinois  1.  In  Indiana 
2,  in  Kentucky  1.  In  New  York  1,  In 
Ohio  11,  In  Virginia  1,  Jn  West  Virginia 
5,  and  none  In  Pennsylvania.  Michigan. 
Missouri,  Maryland.  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey. 

Even  the  complete  elimination  of  these 
duplications,  for  which  no  plan  has  been 
announced  to  date,  would  fall  to  achieve  the 
major  economies  which  result  in  benefits  to 
the    traveling    and    shipping   public. 

HOW     CAN    SAVINGS     BE     ACHIKVKD     BT     C.     *     O- 
B     *    O? 

But  despite  this  bleak  outlook  for  achleve- 
ing  major  savings  from  economies,  the  sup- 
porters Of  the  C.  &  O.-B  &  O.  merger  claim 
that  It  will  result  in  savings  for  the  system. 
There  Is  only  one  way  that  such  savings  can 
materialize.  That  Is  by  the  abUlty  of  the 
combined  system  to  take  traflBc  away  from 
other  railroads  In  the  territory. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Is  the  ob- 
vious prime  target  for  the  C.  &  O  -B.  &  O. 
raid  on  other  freight  business — the  business 
which  permits  the  continuation  of  any  pas- 
senger and  commuter  services. 

The  freight  traffic  most  susceptible  to  raid- 
ing by  the  C,  &  O.-B.  &  O.  provides  the  back- 
bone of  Central's  revenues.  These  revenues 
make  It  possible  to  provide  essential  Central 
freight  and  passenger  service  over  the  entire 
New  York  Central  System,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  area  commuter  and  terminal 
freight  services.  If  these  essential  services 
are  to  be  maintained,  the  New  York  Central 
must  have  the  revenues  which  make  them 
Ix>Esible. 

Thus,  a  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  merger  would  not 
benefit  the  public  through  major  savings 
achieved  by  eliminating  duplicate  facilities. 
There  aren't  that  many  duplicate  facilities. 
And  a  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  merger  would  hurt 
the  public  by  depriving  competitors  of  rev- 
enue they  need  to  continue  their  freight, 
passenger  and  commuter  services. 
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WHAT     IS     THE     ALfERNATlVf 

There  Is  a  workable  alternative  to  this 
fKjtentlally  dangerous  and  harmful  C.  i  O- 

B.  ii  O   merger  scheme.     And  the  alternative 
offers  a  permanent  long-range  cure  for  many 
of    the   chronic    economic    ills    aflflicting    the 
eastern  railroad  complex- 
It  is  to  build  In  the  eastern  United  States 

two  balanced,  strong  competitive  rail  sys- 
tems. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  through 
its  control  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the 
Wut>ash  and  other  railroad.s.  has  already  be- 
gun to  establish  one  such  system  There  is 
room  only  for  one  more.  The  second  sys- 
tem  cannot  be    created    through    haphazard 

C.  &  O.-B.  Si  O  type  mergers  born  of  expe- 
diency or  in  quest  of  narrow  economic  or 
competitive  gains. 

If  haphazard  self-serving  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O 
type  mergers  continue,  there  can  t>e  only 
one  resiUt.  Carriers  iirbltrarily  excluded 
from  such  mergers  will  l>e  driven  Into  bank- 
rupt<-y  The  shipping  and  traveling  public 
will  be  the  losers. 

There  is  a  compelling  reason  why  the 
New  York  Central  must  be  included  in  the 
proposed  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  merger  as  a  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  healthy  eastern 
railroad  economy.  Only  through  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Central  will  this  merger  result 
in  the  major  economies  through  elimination 
of  duplicate  facilities  which  in  turn  will  re- 
sult In  service  improvements  in  the  public 
lnt#r«»t. 

Today,  the  New  York  Central  system  has-" 
61  connections  and  98  common  points  with 
the  B.  &  O.  It  has  45  connections  and  67 
common  points  with  the  C  &  O.  This  tre- 
mendotis  duplication  of  facilities,  you  will 
recall,  compares  with  the  mere  17  connec- 
tions and  23  common  points  between  B  &  O 
and  C    *  O 

The  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
which  can  be  achieved  through  elimination 
of  duplicate  facilities  by  a  N  Y.C  -C.  &  O- 
B  &  O  merger  will  l>e  the  subject  of  a  later 
report 

The  logic  of  creating  a  strong,  balanced, 
competitive  twr)-sy!rt.em  railroad  service  in 
the  East  is  so  obvious  that  B  &  O  was  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  approach  outlined 
here 

Detailed  studies  of  the  plan  were  well  un- 
derway. Though  far  from  completion,  tliese 
studies  indicated  t>eyond  a  doubt  that  sav- 
ings would  result  which  wovild  be  of  un- 
precedented benefit  to  the  railroads  con- 
cerned, their  investor.s.  their  customers,  their 
users  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Then,  abandoning  the  studies  in  the  face 
of  their  promising  outltxjk  for  all  concerned. 
B«  &  O.  entered  on-aguin-otT-agaln  negotia- 
tions with  C.  &.  O  which  resulted  In  the 
present  situation. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact*  at  hand,  however. 
NYC  Intends  to  pursue  the  objective  of 
helping  to  create  a  healthy  two-system  east- 
ern railroad  structure  In  the  public  Interest 

We  shall  present  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  feasible,  practical  plan 
which  will  protect  the  territory,  the  cus- 
tomers, the  owners  of  the  affected  railroads, 
and,  most  importantly,  the  public,  against 
such  haphazard  afnilatlons  as  that  being  pro- 
posed for  C.  &  O  -B  &  O  In  doing  so,  we  be- 
lieve we  will  be  working  in  your  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  the  commerce 
and  the  defense  of  our  country. 

We  shall  be  reporting  further  to  you  on 
tills  vital  subject  and  we  welcome  your  ac- 
tive interest  In  the  problem. 

I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  not  a  railroad 
authority,  the  sp)ecifics  in  a  technical 
matter  like  this.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  public  interest  mu.^t  be  para- 
mount. Al.so.  I  am  cogni7.ant  of  the  im- 
pact the  proposed  merger  will  have  on 
the  railroad  workers  and  their  welfare 


must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  merg- 
er. If  the  mei-ger  is  not  realized,  what 
security  can  the  financially  weak  B  &  O. 
offer  its  employees,  if  any  at  all''  If  the 
C.  ii  O  and  the  B  &  O  do  merce  and 
the  B.  &  O.  Ls  thereby  strengthened,  will 
this  stronger  financial  position  offer  more 
job  security  to  the  railroad  workers? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  al.so.  that 
the  railroad  plant  is  too  essential  to  this 
Nation  for  mergers  on  a  hit-and-mi.ss 
or  piecemeal  basis.  They  should  be 
planned  carefully  so  that  the  result  will 
not  be  to  have  all  the  strong  roads 
merged  on  one  side,  with  the  weak  roads 
left  out  in  the  cold,  so  to  speak.  This 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  com- 
munities served  by  the  latter  roads. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral regulatory  and  policy  officials  will, 
tlierefore.  consider  this  merger  within 
the  context  of  the  overriding  public 
interest. 


SPACE  CONQUEST 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  our  Nation  has  successfully  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  put  a  man  into  outer 
space  and  return  him  safely,  we  can  be- 
gin to  think  constructively  about  the 
next  stages  of  such  exploration. 

Recently  I  attended  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  a  space-orientated  facility  which 
increases  my  optimism  that  we  have  the 
resources  and  ability  to  translate  tomor- 
row into  today.  Republic  Aviation  Corp., 
which  for  three  decades  has  produced 
fighter  aircraft  which  have  been  a  back- 
bone of  our  defense,  publicly  opened  its 
new  Paul  Moore  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center.  This  $14  million  facility 
has  since  been  described  by  reporters  as 
"the  mo.st  diversified  privately  owned 
facility  of  its  type  in  existence."  Tlie 
work  to  be  carried  on  within  its  walls  is 
best  reflected  by  the  names  of  the  seven 
research  laborat^iries  around  which  it 
is  built.  They  are:  Space  Environment 
and  Life  Sciences.  Re-Entn.-  Simulation; 
Electronics,  Materials  Development ; 
Fluids.  Guidance  and  Control  Systems: 
and  Nuclear  Radiation.  In  addition  it  is 
supported  by  three  wind  tunnels  which, 
coupled  with  other  units,  give  the  com- 
pany the  unique  capability  of  testing 
spacecraft  models  at  speeds  ranging  from 
400  miles  per  hour  to  over  19,500  miles 
r>er  hour,  which  is  orbital  velocity. 

Mundy  I,  Peale,  president  of  Republic, 
and  my  constituent,  pointed  out  that  the 
technical  transformation  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  original  role  as  an  air- 
plane company  had  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  Since  1958  alone  he  said, 
the  company  had  ventured  into  29  new 
technological  areas  and  had  enlarged  iUs 
research  and  .scientific  staff  three  times 

I  would  like  now  to  quote  .some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  remark.';  of  Mr    Peale 


during  the  luncheon  address  at  the  cere- 
monies because  I  feel  they  are  esp>ecially 
timely  and  reflect  the  kind  of  clear 
th.mking  which  will  stand  this  Nation  in 
rood  .stead  durinp;  the  days  ahead. 
Mr.  Peale  said,  in  part: 

The  laboratories  you  will  sf«  in  this  cen- 
ter have  been  t>ought  and  paid  for  by  the 
past  work  of  scientists,  engineers,  produc- 
tion workers,  and  office  employees.  They 
have  been  paid  for.  also  by  the  men  ap.d 
women  who  Invested  their  earnings  and 
their  savings  in  this  country.  Looking  back 
on  my  own  23  years  with  Republic.  It  some- 
times seems  that  our  stockholders  were  the 
bravest  of  us  all. 

A  Russian  major  has  orbited  the  earth  and 
returned.  It  is  a  fine  achievement  But 
even  if  we  try  to  apply  the  traditional  and 
sincere  philosophy  of  American  sportsman- 
ship and  say  'Well  done.  Russia."  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  no  longer  let  us  get  by  with 
it.  Laotians  and  Cubans  and  Congolese, 
and  undoubtedly  many  others,  accept  the 
feai  as  proof  of  Soviet  superiority  in  all 
things— diplomatic,  scientific.  military, 
mental  and  muscular. 

Congressman  Walter  Judd.  of  Minnesota. 
expressed  his  doubts  over  the  profitability 
of  negotiating  with  the  Communisu  on  dis- 
!U-mament  by  making  this  point:  "The  dif- 
ference between  us  is  that  we  simply  want 
to  end  the  struggle — the  Soviets  want  to  win 
It." 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy reminded  us  that  we  should  not  "ask 
what  our  country  can  do  for  us.  but  wliat  we 
can  do  for  our  country." 

This  was  intended  and.  I'm  sure,  accepted 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  Individual  Ameri- 
can. I  would  like  to  remind  you  all  that 
this  also  applies  to  the  American  corj>ora- 
tion  which,  under  our  laws,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  what  the  cor|x>- 
ration  can  do  for  our  country.  Its  greatest 
contribution  can  be  the  utilization  of  capi- 
tal to  make  possible  the  doing  of  worthwhile 
work,  to  provide  employment,  to  Increase 
our  standnrd  of  living,  and  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  enlargement  of  human  values. 

We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  progress  is 
no  longer  measured  in  what  we  can  do  with 
our  hands  alone.  It  is  also  "leasured  by 
what  we  can  create  In  capital  facilities  that 
make  hvimnn  labor  easier  and  vastly  more 
productive. 

Only  20  years  ago  ihe  theme  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings was  that  America's  frontiers  had  closed 
and  that  this  was  what  had  caused  the 
st.^gnatlon  of  the  thirties.  A  famous  survey 
made  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  con- 
cluded that  during  the  1930s  not  $1  had 
been  added  to  the  capital  equipment  of  the 
United  States 

Now,  with  a  suddenness  that  we  still  can 
hardly  grasp,  the  frontiers  have  opened  in  a 
way  that  no  frontier  ever  opened  before:  to 
Include  the  space  and  the  universe 

This  Is  the  most  dramatic  aspect  Prob- 
ably the  more  practical  one  is  the  fiowerlng 
of  dozens  of  sciences  that  make  accomplish- 
ment possible  In  a  hundred  directions — not 
merely  in  outer  space,  but  In  the  molecules 
of  metals  and  the  composition  of  the  human 
body,   to  mention  Just   a   few. 

It  Is  important  we  see  this  revolution  in 
accurate  perspective: 

Space,  after  all.  is  only  a  new  and  unex- 
plored part  of  that  universe  we  have  been 
stxidylng  since  Copernicus.  The  achieve- 
ments of  only  the  last  7  years  impress 
upon  us  that  the  pace  of  discovery  is  more 
breathtaking  than  anyone  would  have  dared 
prophesy.  But  still,  what  we  are  doing  is 
simply  wTenching  truths  about  matter  from 
the  unknown  and  finding  applications  for 
this  new  knowledge. 
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Unless  we  convert  this  kno'Aledge  \\\'Ji 
progress  for  people  it  isn't  worth  anything. 
Oiir  greatest  need  ar.d  .Jiir  greatest  opp<jr- 
ttinity  is  to  interpret  the  new  inomentum 
of  science  so  as  to  make  it  directly  im- 
portant and  valuable  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans 

This  can  be  done  Our  facilities  for  com- 
municating knowledge  and  ideas  are  highly 
developed  How  long  ago  was  it  that,  sup- 
posedly, only  10  people  in  the  world  under- 
stood the  theory  of  Einst«m?  Today  a 
scientist  must  not  only  know  it.  he  must 
have  20  different  ways  of  applying  it.  to  get 
a   Job 

From  there  we  must  be  careful  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  suc- 
cess in  any  single  line  of  discovery.  We  must 
pursue  broad  parallel  lines  of  development. 
Our  .assurance  then  Ls  this:  That  the  support 
of  scientific  thinking  with  physical  facilities 
administered  by  dynamic  and  creative  in- 
dustrial management  will  increase  the  op- 
portunities where  people  can  be  put  to  work 
gainfully  In  large  numbers  to  create  new 
wealth 

Science  affects  people  through  pjeople — the 
concern  for  humanity  Is  the  endless  responsi- 
bility of  living  men  and  women  This  re- 
sponsibility can  never  be  delegated  to  the 
machine  Some  might  assume  that  the  key- 
note of  this  dedication  is  a  sense  of  awe  at 
the  rapidly  expanding  scientific  world  and 
the  new  tools  it  requires 

B  It  that  is  not  the  keynote.  The  key- 
note IS  our  renewal  of  the  .solemn  pledge  to 
make  human  life  here — and  everywhere — 
mure  meaningful.  This  requires  a  mighty 
effort  at  communication,  keeping  the  family 
circle  unbroken,  with  scientist  linked  to  as- 
sembly line  worker,  executive  to  farmer,  edu- 
cat^jr  to  Investor,  and  clerical  worker  to  min- 
ister. 

Finally  we  must  use  our  best  talents  in 
the  greater  enterprise  of  discovery — seeking 
and  making  truly  understood  the  elements 
of  human  progress  that  are  embedded  In  this 
onrush    of   technical    accomplishment. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  all  of  us — reso- 
lutely to  give  and  to  receive  clear  and  help- 
ful interpretations  of  all  that  we  are  doing. 
so  th.at  we  strengthen  our  faith  and  Inspire 
the    n   pp   and   Courage  of  all  mankind. 


EXCHANGE    OF    CUBAN    f'RISONERS 

Mr  KOWAi^KI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  con.spnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ,e;entleman  from 
Connecticut 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KOWALSKI,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  to 
urge  the  US  Government  to  explore  an 
exchange  of  Cuban  military  and  political 
prisoners  for  U.S.  nonmilitary  assistance 
to  the  Cuban  people,  including  milk  for 
Cuban  children  or  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  should  take  the  cynical  and  ma- 
terialistic view  that  human  lives  can  be 
traded  foi-  500  bulldozers.  But  his  oflfer 
of  May  17  now  opens  up  the  possibility 
for  releasing:  the  Cubans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  abortive  invasion  effort  in 
April. 

I  feel  sure  all  Americans  welcome  the 
formation  of  a  group,  organized  to  seek 
the  release  of  the  captives  by  private 
subscription. 

My  resolution  goes  beyond  that  worthy 
effort  in  three  important  respects — 


F"^rst  It  would  establish  the  principle 
that  the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as 
private  citizens  should  share  in  the  cost. 
Our  Government  shared  some  responsi- 
bility for  that  invasion  and  now  shares  a 
moral  responsibility  to  help  obtain  the 
release  of  brave  men  who  have  been 
captured. 

Second  It  would  not  be  confined  to  an 
exchange  of  men  for  bulldozers.  The 
Cuban  people  need  many  things  in  their 
efforts  to  build  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Among  the 
items  which  we  could  offer  them  are  milk 
for  their  children,  school  lunch  programs 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  health  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs. 

Third.  It  is  not  confined  to  prisoners 
captured  in  the  invasion.  Reports  from 
Cuba  indicate  there  are  many  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  held  by  the  Castro 
government.  If  they  wish  to  leave  the 
country,  my  resolution  would  authorize 
negotiations  for  their  release. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have 
committed  themselves  under  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  procedures,  such 
as  direct  negotiation,  good  offices,  media- 
tion, investigation  and  conciliation,  judicial 
settlement   and  arbitration";    and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  Communist  in- 
fluence within  Cuba  has  contributed  to 
greatly  Increased  tensions  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  and  has  resulted  in  an 
armed  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  Cuban  refugees 
which  has  failed,  with  an  imfortunate  loss  of 
life  iind  the  capture  of  more  than  1,000 
invaders  by  the  Cuban  Government,  which 
is  now  threatening  to  sentence  them  to  hard 
labor  for  an  Indeterminate  period  of  time; 
and 

Whereas  Premier  Fidel  Castro  on  May  17 
is  reported  to  have  offered  to  exchange  most 
of  these  prisoners  for  500  bulldozers:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  the  past  has 
participated  in  arrangements  whereby  pris- 
oners were  exchanged  for  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  Cuba  have  been 
arrested  and  are  being  held  as  political  pris- 
oners;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  aid  these  military  and 
political  prisoners:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  offer  to  explore  the  possibilities  for 
some  exchange,  through  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
otherwi.se.  which  would  result  In  the  free- 
ing of  the  captives  and  political  prfsoners, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  Cuban  people 
in  Cuba  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
supply  them  with  nonmilitary  equipment, 
health  or  technical  assistance  programs, 
school  lunches  or  milk  for  children,  or  other 
programs  which  will  contribute  to  the  well 
being  oX  the  Cuban  people  as  a  whole. 


SUMMIT    MEETINGS 

The  SPEAKER.'  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson  I  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Congressmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  noted  with  dis- 
may and  misgivings  the  news  that  once 
again  an  American  President  is  "going 
to  the  summit  to  meet  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
of  Russia. 


Many  of  us  have  sat  in  this  Chamber 
and  heard  similar  announcements  about 
the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  about  Mr, 
Truman  and  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

We  had  our  misgivings  then  and  they 
proved  well  founded.  Down  through  the 
years  we  have  seen  time  and  again  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  deal  in  "summitry" 
with  the  Russians.  For  some  reason, 
though,  our  Presidents  seem  obsessed 
with  the  idea.  None  have  been  able  to 
lesist  its  siren  call. 

Summitiy  will  never  replace  a  strong 
and  nationalistic  foreign  policy,  nor 
should  it  be  used  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  from  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  No.  1  foreign  problem  of 
today     That  problem  is  Cuba. 

While  the  President  prepares  to  ro  to 
the  summit  at  Vienna  with  the  same  man 
whose  character,  as  he  rightly  said,  was 
stamped  forever  on  the  bloody  streets  of 
Budapest,  Fidel  Castro  is  preparing  him- 
self to  become  the  Lenin  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  previous  experiences  at  the  sum- 
mit have  proven  the  truth  of  an  old  mid- 
western  saying — man  is  the  only  animal 
that  can  be  skinned  more  than  once. 
We  have  been  skinned  at  Teheran.  Yalta. 
Potsdam,  Geneva.  Camp  David,  and 
other  places;  yet  it  seems  that  every  time 
Russia  beckons,  our  chief  executive  is 
ready  to  run  to  a  meeting. 

Nothing  is  really  gained.  Much  has 
been  lost.  You  would  think  that  by  this 
time  President  Kennedy  would  profit 
fiom  the  mistakes  of  the  late  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  from  the  errors  of  Mr.  Truman 
and  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

It  is  apparent  that  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  this  latest  summit 
is  a  diversionary  tactic  to  take  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  off  the  problem 
that  sits  90  miles  off  our  shores — the 
problem  of  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  going  to  continue  to  be  our 
No.  1  problem  until  this  administration 
stops  vacillating  and  adopts  a  firm  F>olicy 
designed  to  bring  down  Castro  and  his 
henchmen. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
many  military  and  foreign  policy  experts 
that  this  administration  should  at  once 
clamp  a  tight  air  and  sea  blockade  on 
Cuba.  This  blockade  should  be  designed 
to  prevent  any  military  goods  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  from  reaching  Cuba 

Many  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  withheld  criticism  and  advice 
in  a  true  attempt  to  create  a  bipartisan 
air  about  our  policy  concerning  Cuba. 
Since  it  is  now  apparent  we  have  no  true 
policy  on  Cuba,  then  perhaps  it  is  our  job, 
as  the  opposition,  to  suggest  one. 

We  must  start  now,  and  we  must  bring 
down  Castro  now;  otherwise,  his  military 
position  may,  in  the  future,  be  de- 
molished at  a  cost  dear  to  this  Nation. 
Otherwise,  we  may  see  a  Soviet  missile 
base  90  miles  offshore. 

This  blockade  does  not  require  any 
great  change  in  foreign  policy.  It  mere- 
ly calls  for  implementation  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
other  past  foreign  policy  edicts. 

This  House  has  already  recognized  the 
threat  of  Cuba  to  this  hemisphere's  peace 
and  well  being.  Only  last  week,  we 
passed  a  resolution  that  demanded  col- 
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lective  action  against  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  Cuba  and  communism  in 
our  midst. 

Unless  we  insist  that  the  sense  of  this 
re<;olution  be  followed  up.  unless  we  insist 
on  adoption  of  a  hard  and  firm  policy  in 
resaid  to  Cuba  we  are  setting  the  stage 
f  jr  Pidel  Castro  to  build  up  an  island 
bastion  of  power.  We  are  also  allowing 
ih;^  stage  to  be  set  for  a  Communist 
.springboard  to  Latin  America. 

We  can  expect  Castio-agitated  upris- 
ings in  bther  South  American  countries 
and  we  will  some  day  find  our  weak- 
kneed  policies  in  regard  to  Cuba  have 
cost  us  nation  aftei'  nation  in  Latin 
America 

Now,  what  are  we  actually  doin^? 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  this  hem- 
isphere's "Communist  cancer  in  Cuba' 
we  see  an  attempt  to  diveit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  another 
summit — which  will  see  little  or  nothing 
accomplished  and  which  will  see  Russia 
concede  nothing  and  demand  all. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  our 
peril?  When  will  we  realize  that  this 
Nation  needs  a  positive,  energetic,  na- 
tionalistic foreign  policy? 

This,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  is  now  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  this  administration, 
which,  in  just  4  short  months,  has 
plunged  oui-  prestige  to  its  lowest  ebb  in 
history,  I  say  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  administration — it  promised  sweep- 
ing changes  m  our  national  prestige,  but 
It  certainly  mi.ssed  the  call  on  the  direc- 
tion. 

Since  it  has  plunged  us  into  the  depths. 
It  now  becomes  ius  responsibility  to  get 
us  out.  I  want  to  state  here  and  now 
that  I  will  join  in  any  attempt  to  get 
that  job  done  and  will  back  any  strong 
stand  on  Cuba. 

I  will  support  any  policy  fonned  to  get 
rid  of  communism  in  Cuba  in  particular 
and  thwart  the  spread  of  communism 
in  general. 

I  cannot  suppoit  our  present  policy. 
It  IS,  at  its  best,  poorly  conceived,  poorly 
thought  out,  poorly  administered,  and  its 
returns  have  been  anything  but  encour- 
aging. 

Many  of  my  constituents  believe  we 
aie  seeing  an  administration  that  is 
weak-kneed  on  foreign  policy  and  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  that  really  has 
only  two  accomplishments  about  which 
to  talk. 

These  ai-e  the  rough,  tough  political 
pressures  on  the  home  front  and  the  di- 
arrhea of  words  later  weakened  by  utter 
inactivity. 

This  administration  is  willing  to  act 
tough  and  be  tough  with  Congressmen. 
The  President  lecognized  that  last  week 
when  he  penned  a  short  note  on  a  photo- 
graph attesting  to  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  its  way  in  this 
House. 

Yes,  the  administration  is  willing  to 
get  tough  to  get  its  deficit  spending,  wel- 
faie  state  schemes  through  the  Congress. 

Why  doesn't  it  shift  thLs  toughness  to 
the  foreign  scene,  where  it  is  really  need- 
ed? And  why  does  it  not  back  up  all 
those  words  with  action',^ 

Those  of  us  who  have  .served  in  Con- 
gress through  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
action    and    through   most   of   the   cold 


war  have  seen  that  the  Russians  only 
respect  strength,  firmne.ss  and  powei 

It  is  time  that  this  administration 
adopt  just  this  sort  of  a  policy  and  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  campaign  vigorously  for  the 
republic  concept  of  government,  for  the 
right  of  man  to  live  in  freedom,  for  the 
principles  of  individual  enterprise,  and 
for  the  principles  for  which  Americans 
have  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  since 
1776. 

It  is  time  this  administration  .state 
that  America  will  be  pushed  no  farther 
and  that,  in  the  future,  it.  too,  intends 
to  protect  its  interests  and  the  interests 
of  its  people  wherever  and  however  nec- 
es.sary. 

That  is  the  type  of  course  the  Ameri- 
can people  want.  That  Ls  the  type,  of 
course,  they  will  endorse  and  supjwrt  to 
the  utmost,  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 


THE  KENNEDY  ANSWER  TO  THE 
TEXTILE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  JonasI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2. 
1961.  President  Kennedy  gave  his  answer 
to  those  of  us  who  have  called  for  Gov- 
ernment action  in  behalf  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry  This  industry  is  the 
second  largest  employer  in  the  United 
States  and  has  been  hard  hit  by  a  flood 
Oi  imports  of  textile  pioducts  from  low- 
cost  countries  abroad.  Industry  and 
labor  spokesmen  had  requested  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
impose  import  quotas  by  category  and 
country  as  the  only  feasible  solution  of 
what  almost  everyone  now  agrees  is  a 
very  serious  problem. 

In  response  to  these  pleas  for  the  im- 
position of  import  quotas,  which  inciden- 
tally were  supported  by  many  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  President  Kennedy  on  May 
2  announced  his  seven-point  program,  as 
follows: 

First.  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  launch  an  expanded  program 
of  research,  covering  new  products,  processes, 
and  markets  This  shotild  be  done  in  coop- 
eration with  both  union  and  management 
groups. 

Second.  I  have  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  review  existing  depreciation  allow- 
ances on  textile  machinery.  Revision  of 
these  allowances,  together  with  adoption  of 
the  investment  incentive  credit  proposals 
contained  In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  20.  1961.  should  assist  in  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  industry. 

Third.  I  have  directed  the  Small  Business 
Association  to  assist  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry to  obtain  the  necessary  financing  for 
modernization  of  its  equipment. 

Fourth  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to 
U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  differential  In  raw 
cotton  costs  between  domestic  and  foreign 
textile  producers. 

Fnfth  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  permit  Industries  seriously  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  Increased  imports  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 

Sixth  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  confer- 


ence on  the  principal  textile  exporting  and 
Importing  countries.  This  conference  will 
seek  an  international  understanding  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  Industries 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  this  program,  an 
application  by  the  textile  Industry  for  action 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the  escape 
clause  or  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  will  b3 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  seven- 
point  program,  spokesmen  for  the  tex- 
tile industry  issued  statements  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  "encouraged,"  and 
certain  Members  of  Congress  have  staled 
they  were  happy  about  it.  If  the.se 
seven  proposals  are  sati.sfactoiy  to  the 
textile  industry,  they  should  certainly 
be  agreeable  to  me  because  I  have  no 
financial  interest  in  any  textile  opera- 
tion. I  do.  however,  have  a  profound 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  textile 
industry  because  many  people  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  here  make  their  living 
working  in  textile  plants  and  many  of 
my  constituents  have  substantial  sums 
invested  in  the  industry.  Moreover,  a 
prosperous  textile  industry  is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as 
the  entire  country.  This  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  fact  that  more  than  200.000 
persons  or  1  out  of  every  2  manu- 
facturing employees  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  work  in  textile  plants. 
Moreover,  the  President  himself  stated 
in  his  May  2  statement  that  there  are 
approximately  2  million  workers  directly 
affected  by  conditions  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  another  2  million  persons  are 
employed  in  furnishing  requirements  to 
the  industry. 

The  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  my  State  that  recently  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
joint  re.solution  memorializing  Piesident 
Kennedy  and  the  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  establish  quotas  by 
country  and  category  on  textile  im- 
ports." Following  is  the  text  of  that 
joint  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  President  before  he  an- 
nounced his  seven-point  program: 

A  Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Take  Immediate  Action  To 
Establish  Quotas  by  Country  and  by 
Category  on  Textile  Imports 

Whereas  the  textile  industry  is  and  has 
been  the  backlxjne  of  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina,  employing  219.000  persons  or  nearly 
one  out  of  every  two  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  the  State:  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  payrolls  and  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
are  provided  by  the  textile  Industry  In 
North  Carolina:  and 

Whereas  the  textile  industry  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  em- 
ploying nearly  1  million  Americans  and  pro- 
viding the  livelihood  for  their  families  and 
dependents;   and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Quartermaster  General 
has  declared  textiles  second  only  to  steel  in 
time  of  national  emergency  and  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  has  officially  affirmed  the 
essentiality  of  the  textile  Industry  to  na- 
tional security;  and 

Whereas  imports  of  foreign  textiles  have 
reached  an  alltlme  high  level  and  increas- 
ing each  year  at  alarming  rates;   and 

Whereas  these  Imports  are  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile 
Jobs,  curtailment  of  the  hours  worked  In  the 
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textile  Industry  the  closing  ol  many  textile 
plants,  and  drasticaHy  reduced  consumption 
of  cotton  by  American  mills,   and 

Whereas   the   very   existence   of   the  whole 
textile  Industry  and  the  jobs  and  livelihood 
of  the  millions  that  are  dependent  upon  u 
are  in  grave  danger  due  to  textile  imports 
Now.  .herefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  '■eprescntatives 
{the  senate  concurring  , 

Section  1.  That  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  strongly  urges  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  whatever  steps  are  iiecessitry  to  inime- 
diately  establish  textile  quotas  by  country 
and  by  category 

Sbx-  2  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  f.f  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Labor. 
Agriculture,  State,  and  Treasury,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  N^rth  Carolina. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  it*  adoption 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  mdustrj- 
spokesmen  who  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  seven-point  program  annouricfxl  by 
President  Kermedy,  but  on  the  basis  of 
conversations  I  have  had  with  both  man- 
agement spokesmen  and  workers  m  the 
textile  industry  since  the  decision  was 
announced.  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that 
I  am  disappointed  that  more  positive  and 
direct  action  was  not  proposed  by  the 
President  This  disappointment  stems 
from  the  fact  that  on  August  31,  1960 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Senator  Kennedy  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Caroima.  which 
was  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
textile-producins  areas  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  1960  presidential  campaign,  in 
which  he  stated  that  'Imports  of  textile 
products,  includirm  apparel,  should  be 
within  limits  which  will  not  endanger  our 
own  existing  textile  capacity  and  em- 
ployment, and  which  will  permit  growth 
of  the  industry  in  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  expansion  of  our  overall 
economy  ■' 

Followmy   is  the   text   of   that  letter: 

I  U  S.   Sen.^te. 

Washington.  August  31.  1960. 
Hon    Ernest  F.   Hollings, 
Gotrrnor  oj  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Colurnbm.    S  C 

De.^r  Oovernir  Hollincs  I  would,  of 
course,  be  delighted  to  discuss  with  you  and 
with  industry  leaders  the  import  problems 
Of  the  textile  industry  and  the  development 
t$  oonatructive  methods  for  showing  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  industry  la  the 
future  The  critical  import  sitviatlon  that 
confronts  the  textile  industry  which  you  so 
eloquently  describe  in  your  letter  is  one 
Witii  which  I  am  iimiliar  My  own  State  of 
Massfichvisetts  ha.s  suffered  and  is  suffering 
from  the  same  conditions.  The  past  few 
years  have  been  particularly  difficult  for  thi.s 
indus'ry  There  seems  to  have  been  a  basic 
unwillingness  to  meet  the  problem  and  deal 
constructively  with  It.  Dtirlng  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
are  twice  what  they  were  during  the  same 
period  in  1959.  the  highest  year  ou  record 
Similarly,  alarming  increases  are  occurring 
on  other  textile  and  appnrel  products. 
Since  1958  imports  have  exceeded  exports  by 
constantly  increasing  margins.  There  are 
now  400.000  fewer  Jobs  in  the  Industry  than 
there  were  10  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  depend  upon  makeshift  policies  and 
piecemeal  remedies  to  solve  the  problems 
which  the  industry  faces 

As  you  know.  I  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
fo'  the  Textile  Industry,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Pastork.  of  which  Sen- 


ator Strom  Thirmond  Is  a  member.  In  an 
efTort  to  help  develop  suggestions  to  Improve 
the  competitive  pofiltiin  of  the  Industry  In 
the  United  States  and  world  markets,  this 
sut>committee  for  tlie  first  time  undertook 
a  broad  investigation  of  the  problema  of  the 
U.S  textile  industry  and  offered  a  number 
of  constructive  recommendations.  With 
only  minor  exceptions,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  Implement  these 
recommendations. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Pastore 
committee  that  sweeping  changes  in  our 
foreign  trade  policies  are  not  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  are  of  inter- 
national scope  and  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  competitive  pressure  from  Imports. 
Clearly  the  problems  of  the  industry  will 
not  disappear  by  neglect  nor  can  we  wait  for 
a  large-scale  unemployment  and  shutdown 
of  the  Industry  to  Inspire  us  to  action.  A 
comprehensive  industrywide  remedy  is 
necessary. 

The  outline  of  such  a  remedy  can  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Pastore  committee. 
Imports  of  textile  products,  Including  ap- 
parel, should  be  within  limits  which  will 
not  endanger  our  own  existing  textile  ca- 
pacity and  employment,  and  which  wUl 
permit  growth  of  the  industry  in  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  expansion  cf  our  overall 
economy. 

We  are  pledged  In  the  Democratic  plat- 
form to  combat  substandard  wages  abroad 
through  the  development  of  International 
fair  labor  standards.  Effort  along  this  line 
is  of  special  importance  to  the  U.S.  textile 
industry. 

The  Office  of  the  Presidency  carries  with  It 
the  authority  and  Influence  to  explore  and 
work  out  solutions  within  the  framework  of 
our  foreign  trade  policies  for  the  problems 
peculiar  to  our  textile  and  apparel  Industry. 
Becau.se  of  the  broad  ramifications  of  any 
action  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pronchtng  a  solution  in  terms  of  total  needs 
of  the  textile  industry,  this  is  a  responsibil- 
ity which  only  the  President  can  adequately 
discharge.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  next 
Democratic  administration  will  regard  this 
ns    a    high-priority    objective 

Additionally,  we  shall  make  vigorous  use 
of  the  procedures  provided  by  Conpress  such 
as  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  escape  clause  In  accordance  with 
the  Intention  of  Congress  In  enacting  these 
laws. 

Lastly,  I  assure  you  that  should  further 
authority  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  these  objectives,  I  shall 
request  such  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  that  these  thoughts  are  helpful 
to  you  In  your  own  deliberations  and  I 
reafHrm  my  Interest  In  discussing  problems 
of  muttial  concern  with  you. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  F   Kennedy. 

In  the  light  of  the  favorable  references 
by  candidate  Kennedy  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pastore  committee, 
as  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  to 
Governor  Hollings  during  his  1960  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  it  is  interesting 
to  contrast  the  seven-point  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  on  May 
2  with  the  five  recommendations  made 
by  the  Pastore  committee  restated  in  its 
supplementary  report  dated  March  14. 
1961.  Those  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 

I.  That  quotas  on  textile  mill  products, 
and  on  garments  and  apparel,  and  on  man- 
made  fiber  staple,  filaments,  and  filament 
yarn,  be  established  by  country  and  by 
category  of  product. 


2.  That  the  program  of  data  collection  and 
research  Instituted  by  the  Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration  he  continued 

3.  That  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pub- 
lish a  revised  schedule  of  depreciation  rates, 
taking  Into  account  current  Industry  prac- 
tices, which  would  permit  a  more  rapid 
writeoff  for  tax  purposes. 

4.  That  appropriate  Government  agencies 
expand,  and  Initiate  where  necessary,  textile 
research. 

5  That  the  two-price  system  for  cotton  be 
eliminated. 

As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  In  the 
well-being  of  the  textile  industry,  al- 
though as  previously  stated  I  have  no 
financial  interest  in  any  textile  opera- 
tion, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Kennedy 
seven-point  program  will  be  eflective  in 
substantially  curtailing  the  flood  of  tex- 
tile imports  This  is  the  fundamental 
problem  besetting  the  textile  industry. 
I  therefore  announce  my  support  of  the 
program,  although  I  must  add  that  I 
do  not  share  the  optimism  over  it  as 
expressed  on  this  floor  frequently  by 
Members  who  previously  joined  indus- 
try six)kesmen  in  saying  that  import 
quotas  by  category  and  country  offer 
the  only  pi-acticable  and  effective 
method  of  solving  this  problem. 

While  I  hope  the  seven-r>oint  program 
will  succeed,  I  am  disappointed  that 
President  Kennedy  did  not  announce  his 
acceptance  and  the  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pastore 
committee  Because  he  had  stated  in 
his  letter  to  Governor  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina  that  "The  outline  of  such  a 
remedy — for  the  textile  problem — can  bo 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Pastore  com- 
mittee," the  widespread  circulation  of 
the  Kennedy  letter  to  Governor  Hollings 
during  the  campaign  had  led  people  in 
the  textile  producing  areas  of  our  coun- 
try to  believe  that,  if  Senator  Kennedy 
became  President,  he  would  implement 
the  Pastore  committee  recommenda- 
tions 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  President 
Kennedy  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1957-58.  when  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry was  then  threatened  by  textile 
imports  from  Japan.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  opened  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  whereby  Japan  voluntarily 
agreed  to  restrict  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

When  this  voluntaiy  agreement  was 
concluded  in  1958.  Japan  was  exportin.g 
cotton  textile  manufactured  products  to 
the  United  States  at  an  annual  rate  of 
278  million  .square  yards.  But  by  1960 
these  imports  had  gone  down  to  264 
million  square  yards,  according  to  fig- 
ures released  by  the  Northern  Textile 
Association  on  May  11.  1961.  Industry 
spokesmen  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  way  th" 
Japanese  agreement  has  worked.  For 
example.  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Love,  chairman 
and  president  of  Burlington  Industries, 
Inc.,  stated  in  February  1961  that  "the 
Japanese  should  be  commended  '  for  ne- 
gotiating reasonable  textile  quotas  with 
the  U.S.  Government,  but  that  they 
"now  feel  frustrated  and  irritated  over 
this  because,  while  they  have  been  liv- 
ing with  reasonable  limits,  other  areas 
have  stepped  into  the  breach   and  ex- 
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paiided  enormously  their  exporUs  to  the 
United  Stales." 

The  following;  table  fiom  the  Northern 
Textile  Association  Bulletin  of  May  11 
1961,  shows  the  effect  of  this  voluntary 
agreement : 

vs.  imports  of  certain  texttle  manufactures. 

1958-60 

I  Millions  of  sqir.iP'  yurd»] 


Cotton  niauufa(-tiire« 


Total - 

JlllMUl . . 

Hong  Kong... - 

Portugal.: - 

Bpaln 

KKjPt 

IrnlUi 

France 

I-  urnuMa.  Paklstaa,  and  Koren 
Allotlicr 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  in  1958  the  Japanese  shaie  of 
US  cotton  textile  imports  was  about 
60  ixrcent  of  the  total  while  after  the 
voluntary  agreement  was  negotiated 
that  share  had  declined  to  about  26 
percent 

But  in  the  meantime.  Hong  Kong's 
shaie  had  increased  from  66  million 
square  yards  in  1958  to  278  million  square 
yards  or  from  about  14  percent  to  about 
28  percent  of  the  total  Moreover,  sub- 
stantial increase.'^  occurred  since  that 
agreement  m  exports  to  the  United 
Stat<^s  from  Poitugal.  Spain,  Egypt. 
India.  France  Formosa  Pakistan. 
Koi-ea    and  other  countrie.c 

The  Japanese  agreement  to  limdt  tex- 
tile exports  to  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways leferred  to  as  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  Japan  This  is  technically  cor- 
rect although  all  of  us  who  worked  on 
the  problem  m  1957  and  1958  know  full 
well  that  it  only  resulted  from  long  and 
intensive  negotiations  bet*-een  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Japan. 

I  would  not  presume  to  claim  undue 
credit  for  this  agreement  although  I  was 
quite  active  in  bringing  industry  spokes- 
men together  with  officials  in  the  Eisen- 
hower admini.stiation  and  enlisting  the 
active  support  of  the  latter  in  the  efToi-t 
which  proved  successful  so  far  as  Jap- 
anese exports  to  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  I  personally  arranged  a 
number  of  separate  conferences  between 
textile  industry  .spokesmen  and  Govern- 
ment officials  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration at  the  White  House  and  partici- 
pated in  those  conferences  We  were 
always  received  with  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. The  resulting  negotiated 
voluntary  agreement  with  Japan  proves 
that  the  interest  always  manifested  by 
Piesident  Eisenhower  and  his  associates 
was  sincere  and  fruitful. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  President 
Eisenhower  for  giving  me  the  privilege 
of  announcing,  from  the  White  House 
itself,  the  successful  outcome  of  these 
negotiations  with  Japan  which  led  to 
the  voluntary  agreement. 

Despite  comments  that  have  been 
made  repeatedly  on  this  floor,  and  simi- 
lar ones  made  during  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign  to  the  effect  that  the 
previous  administration  evidenced  no 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile   industry,   the   facts  just   related 


indicate  conclusively  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  interested  m 
the  problem  and  that  it  moved  decisively 
and  eflfectively  when  the  Japanese  threat 
became  so  pionounced 

I  regi-et  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion did  not  at  least  make  a  .similar  ef- 
foi-t.  It  chose  instead  to  appioach  the 
problem  on  a  worldwide  basis  thiough 
an  international  conference  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Ek-partment  of  State  For 
the  sake  of  a  vital  U.S  industry  and  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  derive  their  live- 
lihood from  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
our  national  .security.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, through  the  .seven-point  program 
announced  on  May  2.  will  prove  as  ef- 
fective in  curbing  the  flood  of  textile 
imports  from  other  countiies  in  the 
world  as  the  effoi-ts  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  were  with  respect  to  im- 
ports from  Japan. 

But  the  volum  of  textile  imports  is 
only  part  of  the  problem  besetting  the 
textile  industry.  A,s.suming  that  .some 
tangible  curtailment  of  imports  will 
result  from  the  Kennedy  pix)p)osal  for  an 
international  conference,  there  will  re- 
main the  very  serious  problem  of  out 
two-price  system  for  cotton  which  sub- 
stantially i>enalizes  the  domestic  textile 
industry. 

One  of  the  Pastoi-e  committee  recom- 
mendations was  that  this  two-price 
sy.stem  be  eliminated  That  it  is 
discriminatory  against  and  unfair  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry  is  too  obvious 
to  need  elaboration  How  can  anyone 
p)ossibly  justify  a  system  which  will  per- 
mit foi-eign  textile  manufacturers  to 
purchase  American-made  cotton  at 
$42  50  pel'  bale  less  than  our  own  textile 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  and  then 
flood  our  markets  with  goods  manufac- 
tured from  that  cotton? 

But  instead  of  taking  affirmative  and 
positive  action  to  eliminate  this  unfair 
two-price  system,  the  fourth  point  m  the 
seven -point  Kennedy  program  recognizes 
the  problem  but  utterly  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  it.  The  fourth  point  is  worthy 
of  reproduction  here: 

Fourth.  I  have  directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost 
to  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  differential  In 
raw  cotton  costs  between  domestic  and 
foreign  textile  producers 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proiwsal. 
The  March  14.  1961.  Supplementary  Re- 
port of  the  Pastore  committee  indicated 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  was 
already  studying  the  problem.  Actually, 
it  has  been  studied  so  many  times  that, 
as  the  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald  for  Mav 
7,  1961.  said: 

It  is  threadbare  Another  study  is  not  apt 
to  shed  new  light  The  Idea  of  selling  U.S. 
cotton  at  a  lower  price  to  foreign  competi- 
tors of  U.S.  mills  does  not  make  sense 

But  right  in  the  midst  of  all  of  the  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  industry  spokesmen 
and  Members  of  Congress  urging  the 
President  to  take  positive  action  to  save 
the  textile  industi-j'  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  the  positive  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Pastoie  committee 
to  eliminate  the  two-price  system  for 
cotton.   Secretary   of   Agriculture   Free- 


man on  Febi-uary  21,  1961  comiwunded 
the  injui-y  and  damage  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry by  announcing  an  increase  m  the 
support  price  of  cotton  from  15  percent 
to  82  percent  of  parity,  and  also  an- 
nounced an  increase — effective  August 
1.  1961 — in  the  expoit  cotton  subsidy 
from  6  cents  to  8.5  cents  per  pound.  The 
increase  in  the  price  support  for  cotton 
will  cost  US  mills  an  additional  $18.75 
pev  bale  for  cotton  and  will  enable  foi- 
eign  mills  to  buy  U.S.  produced  cotton 
for  $42.50  per  bale  less  than  U.S.  mills 
will  have  to  pay  for  it 

To  announce  these  increases  in  price 
supports  and  export  subsidies,  with  the 
consequent  heavy  increases  to  U.S.  mills 
in  the  cost  of  their  cotton,  right  at  the 
time  the  Pastore  committee  was  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem as  one  of  its  recommendations  to 
help  the  textile  industry,  and  at  the  very 
time  the  strong  push  was  on  by  the  in- 
dustry itself,  support<-d  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Membeis  of  Congress,  for 
some  relief  against  the  unfair  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  is  incompatible  with 
promises  for  i-elief  against  an  intoler- 
able situation.  It  is  like  giving  a  hun- 
gry man  a  stone  when  he  ask?  for  bread 

I  recall  President  Kennedy  said, 
speaking  on  another  sub.iect.  that  things 
are  likely  to  get  worse  before  they  be- 
come better.  This  action  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  seems  to  be  a 
case  in  point. 

Secretary  of  Commeice  Hodges  was 
quoted  in  ihe  March  1  1961  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  as  discussing  the  ac- 
tion of  Secretaiy  Fieeman  just  referred 
to.  The  following  paragraphs  of  that 
story,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Bernard 
D.  Nossiter.  and  which  I  ha\e  .said  ap- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
1,  1961,  should  be  read  in  the  light  of 
my  comment  that  this  action  by  Secre- 
tary Pieeman  was  a  substantial  disserv- 
ice to  an  already  hard-pressed  textile 
industry : 

Hodges  (Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H 
Hodges  I  also  discussed  the  plight  of  the 
long-sagging  textile  industry  which  he  said 
was  getting  "worser  and  worser  '  Because 
of  the  anomalous  farm  laws.  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Orville  L  Freeman  "can't  let  his  left 
hand  know  what  his  right  hand  is  doing, ' 
Hodges  cracked 

He  meant  this:  Freeman  wants  to  raise 
cotton  price  supports,  thus  increasing  costs 
for  domestic  textile  producers  Ai  the  same 
time,  he  wants  to  raise  the  subsidy  for  cot- 
ton exports,  keeping  costs  down  for  com- 
{Wting  foreign  producers.  These  programs 
may  help  cotton  producers,  but  they  hurt 
textile  manufacturers 

Government    programs     Hodges    declared, 
"are   actually   destroying   a    basic    Industry 
and   threaten   to  put  textile  producers  heie 
"out  of  business  completely.  ' 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  editor  of 
which  incidentally  is  a  gifted  North 
Carolinian,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial in  which  this  particular  subject 
was  discussed.  The  contents  of  this  edi- 
torial are  pertinent  in  the  light  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  use  of  the  words  "offset 
the  cost"  in  the  fourth  point  of  his 
seven-point  program. 

Balled-Up  Cotton 
Having  heard  President  Kennedy's  think- 
ing on  the  problems  posed  by  rising  foreign 
competition,    textile    industry    leaders    came 
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away  from  tl.e  Wh;:e  House  "highly  en- 
couraged' the  o'vher  day  The  '  a'mosphere" 
there  seemed  sympatheiic.  said  one  spoiies- 
niAii.  but  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
point  to  a  specific  remedy  promising  reliel. 

That  isn  t  surprising  The  program  out- 
lined by  the  President  is  purposefully  vague, 
reflecting  the  contradiction  between  the  ad- 
ministration'6  offlcial  advocacy  of  free  trade 
and  the  mounting  domestic  polincal  pressure 
for  pnjtectionism  The  relief  held  out  to 
hard-pressed  textile  men  consists  mainly  of 
a  promise  that  an  application  for  tariff  or 
quota  protection  "will  be  carefully  considered 
on  its  merits  '" 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  President's  program, 
it  reveals  a  lack  of  thoughtful  consideration 
of  some  fundamental  causes  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry's  ills  One  of  these  is  the 
Government's  two-price  policy  on  cotton 
Foreign  textile  malcers  are  able  to  buy  Amer- 
ican ra*  cotton  at  S30  a  bale  less  than  Amer- 
ican mills  On  August  1.  the  differential 
between  the  export  price  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricvilture's  domestic  support  price 
is  due  to  leap  to  $42  50  a  bale. 

Hence,  the  Government  to  which  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  turn  for  relief  Is  in  no 
small  part  the  agent  of  their  distress  But  if 
the  demand  Is  loud  enti-igh.  the  Government 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  extend  to  textiles 
some  of  the  same  type  of  protection"  it  has 
given  agriculture  This  approach  Is  hinted 
in  the  President'.?  order  directing  the  De- 
pirtment  of  Agricul*ure  to  recommend  a 
scheme  of  subsidies  either  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers or  to  the  mills  -hemselves  to  offset 
the  price  differential 

But  an  economic  woe  caused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment isn't  likely  to  be  cured  by  further 
Government  spending  and  meddling.  Nor 
would  such  subfiidv  help  the  textile  Industry 
solve  its  real  problems;  handouts  would  only 
cover  them,  up  temporanl" 

Before  leaping  into  the  Government's 
arms  textile  men  ought  to  look  at  the  plight 
of  Government-subsidized  agriculture.  And 
Congress,  instead  of  yielding  to  protectionist 
demands,  ought  to  look  hard  ^t  the  cause- 
ar-.d-effect  tie  be'ween  subsidized  cotton  and 
svirTerir.g  nulls 

Other  points  in  the  seven-point  Ken- 
nedy proeram  may  eventually  be  of  some 
advantace  to  tJie  textile  ;ndu.-try.  .such  as 
his  direction  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  revie'w  current  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  textile  machinery  and  the 
direction  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  launch  an  expanded  program 
of  research.  Howe/er.  the  Pastore 
committee  had  recommended  that  the 
Interna]  Revenue  Service  publiiii  a  re- 
vised schedule  of  depreciation  rates  to 
permit  a  more  rapid  wnteofT  of  machin- 
ery for  tax  purposes  While  I  do  not 
have  any  right  to  .speak  for  the  textile 
industry.  I  assume  it  would  welcome 
a  stepup  in  research  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Such  a  program  may 
have  some  lon^-ranye  benefits,  but  will 
hardly  have  any  immediate  effect  upon 
the  competitive  situation  which  has 
brought  about  the  carrent  textile  indus- 
try problems 

Other  points  in  the  seven-point  pro- 
gram call  for  the  SBA  to  assist  the  cotton 
U'xtile  industry  to  obtain  easier  financing 
and  for  the  textile  industry  to  be  made 
eligible  for  other  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  These  points 
al.-o  avoid  the  current  problem.  While 
I  assume  that  many  textile  organiza- 
tions would  be  slad  to  receive  Govern- 
ment loans  on  favorable  terms  as  well 
as  other  unspecified  assistance  from  the 
Federal     Government,     my     impression 


from  talkinc;  with  people  m  the  indus- 
try is  that  they  are  not  seeking  Govern- 
ment handouts  or  loans,  nor  do  they  care 
to  be  placed  on  a  Government  dole,  or 
to  be  treated  on  a  depressed  area  con- 
cept. My  impression  is  that  all  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  seeking  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  a 
modernized,  efficient  textile  industry 
which  has  been  assisted  to  its  present 
condition  by  the  U.S.  Government  using 
tax  funds  partly  furnished  by  the  tex- 
tile industry  which  bears  the  brunt  of 
tiie  comiietition. 

Their  complaint  is  that  such  competi- 
tion cannot  be  fair  when  the  foreign 
plants  have  been  partially  financed 
through  the  U.S.  foreign  sud  program, 
when  labor  costs  in  the  competing  coun- 
tries are  ridiculously  low  in  comparison 
with  wage  rates  and  other  labor  costs 
imposed  by  the  Government  on  U.S. 
mills,  and  when  the  Government  also 
makes  it  possible  for  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  purchase  U.S.  produced  cotton 
at  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper  than  it  costs 
our  domestic  mills 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
p)osition  Yet  advocates  of  free  trade 
label  It  protectionism,  ■  and  leave  the 
impression  that  the  textile  industry  is 
seekine;  to  erect  high  trade  barriers  to 
avoid  competition  from  abroad.  These 
charges  are  incorrect. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  textile 
industry  is  seeking  a  captive  market. 
The  leaders  in  this  industry  recognize 
the  importance  of  foreign  trade  and  they 
know  we  cannot  sell  goods  abroad  unless 
we  are  willmg  to  import  foreign-made 
goods.  .  All  they  are  seeking  is  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete  in  their  ow  n  mar- 
kets with  low  cost  and  subsidized  manu- 
factured goods  from  abroad.  They 
maintain  that  the  record  clearly  shows 
that,  becau.se  of  the  factors  enumerated 
above  and  others  that  might  be  cited. 
fair  competition  under  present  condi- 
tions IS  impossible 

Unless  the  US.  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  important  textile  indu.stry.  affirma- 
tive and  positive  action  is  imperative  I 
do  not  believe  any  action  will  be  effec- 
tive unless  It  eliminates  the  competitive 
advantage  given  foreign  producers  under 
the  cotton  export  subsidy  program  and 
unless  it  results  in  the  establishment 
of  import  quotas  by  country  and  by 
category. 

I  repeat  what  has  previously  been 
said,  and  that  is  that  I  hope  the  7- 
point  program  announced  by  President 
Kennedy  will  prove  to  be  effective  in  re- 
solving this  problem  before  it  is  too  late 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  timid  approach  uistead 
of  the  dynamic  one  the  mdustry  has 
been  led  to  expect.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  program  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  join  my  collcag'ues  here  in 
the  House  and  industry  spokesmen  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  do  the 
job  we  all  feel  must  be  done  If  it  has 
that  result,  I  will  be  the  first  to  applaud. 
If  It  fails,  it  will  be  my  purpose  asrain 
to  urge  a  program  which  will  deal  w.th 
the  real  problem 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  inclwde  extra - 
neou.s  matter. 


Tije  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
since  President  Eisenhower  was  com- 
pelled to  send  troops  to  deal  with  the 
school  crisis  in  Little  Rock  has  there 
been  a  more  flagrant  challenge  to  the 
forces  of  decency  and  human  rights  than 
the  raging  Alabama  mobs  which  have 
attacked  the  so-called  freedom  riders 
and  other  citizens  in  the  capital  of  that 
State. 

So  open  has  been  the  threat  to  con- 
stitutional law  and  order  that,  even  in 
the  absence  of  enabling  legislation,  the 
Attorney  General  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  send  hundreds  of  armed  Federal  mar- 
shals into  Alabama  and  to  threaten 
Federal  prosecution  of  certain  individ- 
uals alleged  to  be  responsible  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  in  the  riotous  attack 
upon  groups  of  American  citizens  who 
had  determined  to  challenge  Alabama 
segregation  on  inter -State  buslines. 

In  answer  to  tliis  Federal  action,  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  has  declared  mar- 
tial law  and  threatened  to  arrest  U.S. 
marshals,  while  conflicting  injunctions 
from  State  and  Federal  judges  raise 
again,  as  at  Little  Rock,  the  specter  of 
a  major  conflict  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral authority 

All  good  citizens  will  share  the  sense 
of  national  shame  at  this  savage  demon- 
stration of  racial  bigotry  and  will  trust 
that  the  President's  appeal  for  reason 
and  order  in  tliis  and  other  aspects  of 
race  relations  will  be  upheld.  For  the 
sake  of  our  Nation  and  our  position  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  permit 
such  an  exhibition  of  intolerant  vio- 
lence, least  of  all  on  the  eve  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  summit  conference  with  the  Soviet 
dictator  at  Vienna.  It  i»,  rather,  time 
for  all  Americans  of  good  will — including 
the  many  fine  citizens  of  Alabama  and 
other  Southern  States — to  reassert  their 
devotion  to  our  national  heritage  of  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Last  January,  among  eight  measures 
which  I  intioduced  to  give  effect  to  the 
civil  rights  pledges  of  both  parties  in  last 
year's  election,  was  the  key  proposal  to 
add  title  III  to  the  civil  rights  laws  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute couit  action  where  an  individual's 
civil  rights  have  been  violated.  This 
would  have  eliminated  the  legal  no  man's 
land  in  which  Alabama's  racist  mobs  and 
officials  feel  free  to  operate. 

While  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the 
dispatch  of  Federal  law  officers  to  Ala- 
bama to  halt  racial  violence  compounded 
by  collusion  of  local  authorities.  I  wonder 
if  this  most  recent  fiasco  affecting  ele- 
ments striving  for  freedom  was  to  ."^ome 
extent  caused  by  too  much  talk  and  too 
little  effective  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

After  promising  civil  rights  legislation 
before   last  year's  Presidential  election. 


the  President  has  withheld  support  from 
the  rights  legislation  prepared  by  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  at  his  owm  Instance. 
Instead,  the  New  Frontiei'  indicated  it 
would  implement  civil  rights  through  ex- 
ecutive department  activity  rather  than 
legislation.  But  Federal  action  has 
been  so  irresolute  that  mobs,  and  even 
Alabama  State  authorities,  have  been 
emboldened.  With  the  complicity  and 
tacit  approval  of  Alabama  officials,  vio- 
lence erupted  and  the  blame  placed  up>on 
the  victims. 

I  happened  to  be  among  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  protest  the  recent 
appointment  of  Charles  M.  Meriwether, 
of  Alabama.  Governor  Patterson's  cam- 
paign manager,  to  be  a  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Import-Export  Bank  I  requested 
the  President  to  rescind  the  nomination 
before  it  went  to  the  Senate. 

This  appointment  was  made  despite 
Mr.  Meriwether's  links  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  even  his  open  admission  that 
he  still  favored  racial  discrimination. 
The  appointment  appeased  Governor 
Patterson  but  did  it  promote  respect  in 
Alabama  for  Federal  authority  and  com- 
pliance with  civil  rights  laws? 

Instead  of  appointing  Mr.  Meriwether. 
Governor  Patterson's  own  campaign 
manager,  to  an  internationally  vital  post 
dealing  with  emerging  Afro-Asian  na- 
tions, maybe  we  should  have  sent  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Alabama  to  familiarize 
backward  peoples  with  democracy  and 
aid  them  along  the  path  toward  freedom. 

Will  Federal  authorities  now  permit 
Alabama  to  prosecute  the  Freedom 
Riders,  already  victims  of  brutal  beat- 
ings, on  the  trumped-up  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  an  obviously  uncon.stitutional 
injunction  that  would  prevent  Ameri- 
cans from  traveling  freely  within  their 
own  nation?  Will  we  have  to  negotiate  a 
tractor-for-prisoners  exchange  with 
Governor  Patterson? 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  minority 
rights,  the  basic  freedom  of  the  press  de- 
mands Federal  action  when  mobs,  with 
seeming  impunity,  smash  news  and  TV 
cameras,  beating  newsmen  attempting  to 
cover  the  news.  Alabama  is  a  State  of 
the  United  States  and  is  not  a  part  of 
Cuba  or  Communist  China 

Ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  I 
therefore  urge  the  President  to  place  the 
full  powers  of  his  administration  behmd 
the  speedy  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  empower  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  prompt.  con.stitutional  ac- 
tion, to  deal  effectively  with  any  and  all 
threats  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  U.S. 
citizens  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 


BRITISH   STEEL    PRODUCING    COM- 
PANY  TO   IMPORT  US    COAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  We-st  Virginia  I  Mr.  MooriI 
is  recopni7,ed  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
a  major  British  steel  producing  company 
announced  that  It  had  requested  per- 
mission from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  im- 
port US  coal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  steel  com- 
pany is  located  m  the  heart  of  the  Welsh 
coalfields — among   the   largest    m  Brit- 
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ain — it  told  the  Government  it  can  buy 
coal  from  the  United  States  at  about 
$2.24  a  ton  less  than  it  can  from  domestic 
nationalized  mines. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  fact 
that  US.  coal  can  be  produced  in  our 
mines  by  men  enjoying  one  of  the  hiiihest 
wage  scales  in  industi-y.  moved  by  rail 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  then  shipped  to 
Europe  and  be  sold  for  less  than  British 
produced  coal  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  people.  But  to  persons  familiar 
with  the  technological  revolution  which 
has  occurred  in  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry in  the  past  10  years  the  fact  that 
American  coal  is  competitive  with  for- 
eign produced  coal  in  just  about  every 
coal  market  of  the  world  is  one  more  bit 
of  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  coal  industry. 

The  U.S.  coal  industry  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  productive  and  efficient 
in  the  world.  Today,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  all  coal  mines  is  more  than 
13  tons  per  man  per  day — more  than 
double  the  1947  production  rate  and 
about  10  times  greater  than  individual 
production  in  most  Western  European 
mines. 

In  a  period  of  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  average  mine  price  of  com- 
mercial coal  has  actually  declined  dur- 
ing the  pa^t  12  years.  As  newer  and 
more  modem  machines  are  put  into  use. 
there  is  ever>'  reason  to  believe  that  the 
price  line  can  be  held,  regardless  of  what 
happened  in  other  domestic  fuels  indus- 
tries. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal 
industry'  has  not  been  able  to  use  its 
great  efficiency  and  productivity  to  win 
new  export  markets  for  American  coal. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  because 
our  coal  mines  are  so  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive foreign  government  ha?  resorted 
to  tariffs,  quotas,  and  a  variety  of  other 
trade  barriers  to  keep  out  .'Imerican  coal. 

If  American  coal  was  a  high  priced 
product,  produced  in  an  old,  deterio- 
rating plant,  and  unable  to  compete 
abroad  without  an  export  subsidy  or 
some  other  form  of  government  assi.st- 
ance.  the  decUne  in  coal  exports  would 
be  understandable  But  the  truth  is 
that  American  coal  is  being  frozen  out 
of  many  markets  through  Government 
edict  .A.merican  coal  is  the  victim  of 
the  rankest  kind  of  trade  discrimination 
in  many  world  markets,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
the  American  coal  industry  to  do  eveiT- 
thing  it  possibly  can,  through  negotia- 
tions and  other  means  at  its  disposal,  to 
open  once  more  European  maikets  to 
American  coal.  In  1957,  we  exported  76 
million  tons  of  coal  At  the  present 
exports  are  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
37  million  tons  a  year — a  decline  of  al- 
most 40  million  toiis 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiat  Uie  deci- 
sion to  bar  or  lim.it  imports  of  coal  from 
the  United  States  was  largely  a  matter 
of  policy  in  eacli  of  the  nations  in- 
\< lived  But  I  am  sure  our  Government 
can  takt'  steps  to  ease  Uie  situation  for 
.American  coal  without  infringing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  our  allia*;  or  interfer- 
ing in  their  internal  affairs. 


Mr  Speaker,  an  increase  of  40  million 
tons  a  year  m  coal  exports  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  conditions 
of  significant  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment which  exi.sts  in  almost  all  of  the 
great  coal  producing  region."=  of  the  Na- 
tion. Men  would  be  put  back  to  vkork 
in  the  mines,  the  coal  carrymg  rail- 
roads would  undoubtedly  have  to  put  on 
more  men  to  handle  the  mcreased  coal 
traffic  and  b'isine.s.s  generally  ihrougli- 
out  the  coal  areas  of  the  Nation  '»rouid 
receive  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  GoveiTiment  is  now  pursuing  pol- 
icies which  are  detrimental  lo  the  coal 
industry.  Foi'  example,  the  Government 
is  permitting  an  increasing  amount  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil,  which  can  be 
priced  to  undersell  coal  along  the  east 
coast,  to  be  imported  and  it  also  is  do- 
ing nothing  to  di.scourage  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  at  dump  piices  m  coal  mar- 
kets 

Imported  residual  fuel  oil  and  dump 
gas  are  seriously  affecting  efforts  of  the 
coal  industry  to  put  the  domestic  coal 
industry  on  a  sound  and  expanding 
basis.  If  these  domestic  policies  are 
continued  and  nothing  is  done  to  reopen 
world  markets  to  American  coal — if  thi.s 
combination  of  adverse  marketing  con- 
ditions continue  then  I  say.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  coal  industry  faces  an  impos- 
sible task  and  all  of  the  modernizatior. 
and  improvements  m  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity will  be  for  naught. 

The  American  coal  industry  and  the 
American  coal  miner  have  given  ample 
evidence  that  they  can  produce  coai 
more  efficiently  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  coal  industry  in  the  world.  I  trust 
the  Government  will  do  everything  it  can 
to  see  that  the  coal  indust.^y  has  the  op- 
portunity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
put  thi.s  efficiency  and  p.'-oductinty  to 
work  in  free   competitive  markets. 


GIFT  ENTEFIPRISE  LAW 

Mr    GOODELL      Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land  fMr  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   ^ 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage m  recent  years  because  of  its 
antiquated  'gift  pnt«rpn.«^"  law.  This 
law— title  22-3401  District  of  Cohumbia 
Code  1951 — was  passed  m  1871  by  the 
then  legislative  assembly  of  the  District 
as  a  tax  revenue  law  Proprietors  of  gift 
enterprises  were  required  to  pay  a 
$1,000  annual  licen.se  fee  After  2  years. 
Congress,  on  February'  17.  1873.  repealed 
the  license  clause  of  the  enactment,  and 
prohibited  gift  enterprtses  under  a 
penalty. 

The  historical  purpose  underlying  the 
District's  gift  enterprise  law  was  the  pre- 
vention of  lotteries  or  similar  schemes. 
The.se  were  a  common  problem  through- 
out the  Unit-ed  States  in  the  1870's  For 
example,  in  Ccrmrn  v  Emrrson.  165  Mass. 
146  42  N  E  559.  the  purpose  of  a  similar 
law  in  one  of  the  States  was  stated  h^ 
being      to    prevent    offers    of    bargains 
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which  appeal  to  the  ganibhng  instinct 
and  induce  people  to  buy  what  they  do 
not  want  by  the  promise  of  a  gift  or  a 
prize,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not 
known  at  the  moment  of  making  the 
purchase."  The  gambling  problem  to- 
day is  under  control,  but  the  District's 
out-of-date  law  remains  on  the  books. 

Although  there  has  never  been  a  ju- 
dicial decision  construing  the  District's 
?ift  enterprise  law  a.s  preventing  the 
usual  and  normal  sort  of  premium  or 
-;ift-with-purchase  merchandisine;  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  ."iO  States,  the 
District's  Corporation  Counsel  has  so  in- 
terpreted the  lav.  becau.se  of  its  rather 
broad  and  specific  lang'iaee. 

As  a  result,  resident-  ^t  'he  District 
are  being  deprived  o:  the  ;)p;x)rtunity  to 
make  bargain  purchase.s.  and  the  District 
IS  losing  tax  revenue  at  a  time  when  it 
IS  badly  needed  Legitimate  business  is 
being  unnecessarily  interfered  with  un- 
der the  present  law. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
viewed this  matter  carefully  in  1953  and 
issued  a  trade  practice  rule  on  the  use  of 
the  word  "free  in  advertising  and  other 
commercial  offers  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
the  public  intere.st  m  the  interest  of 
residents  of  the  District,  and  m  the  in- 
terest of  busine.ss  m  the  District  to 
amend  the  pre.sent  law  and  incorporate 
the  substance  of  the  Fedei  a!  Trade  Com- 
mission rule.  This  will  permit  the  same 
pattern  of  merchandising  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  prevails  in  the  other 
States  and  territories  I  am  introducing 
such  an  amendm'-nt  today. 


I  AND  NOW  EXIORTION 

Mr.  GOODEIX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr  Johansen  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  al  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  :  equest  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 
I        There  was  no  ob;rction. 

Mr  .JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
moment,  do-ii-yourself  diplomacy  and 
do-gooder  sentimentality  threaten  to 
compound  and  complete  the  disaster  of 
the  Cuban  invasion  fiasco. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  apparent  eager- 
ness of  many  Americans  to  accept  the 
principle  of  extortion  and  comply  with 
the  ransom  terms  laid  down  by  Com- 
munist stoogf  Fidel  Castro. 

By  what  standards  of  responsible  gov- 
ernmental leadership  is  the  authority  to 
negotiate  with  a  ruthless  foreign  regime 
transferred  to.  or  assumed  by.  Solidar- 
ity House  and  a  private  citizens  com- 
mittee? 

By  what  standards  of  common  human- 
it\  do  we  deliberately  hand  Castro  an 
enormous  propaganda  victory,  tighten 
the  grip  of  a  ruthless,  dictatorial,  Krem- 
lin-dommated  regime  over  millions  of 
Cuban  people  and  give  incalculable  aid 
to  the  Soviet  campaign  of  subversion 
m  this  hemisphere? 

By  what  standards  of  elemental  pru- 
dence do  we  forge  and  sharpen  the  tools 
and  weapons  of  Communist  blackmail, 
extortion,  and  mtimidation  throughout 
the  world  ■^ 


Hu'A  by  all  this  do  we  strengthen  the 
hand  and  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  impending 
conversations  with  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev? 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  recover 
from  our  current  emotional  binge,  and 
that  our  national  leadership  will  regain 
its  voice,  before  we  aie  too  badly  burned. 


H,R.  6100.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  operatlng-dtflrerentlal  subsidy  for 
cruises 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Toll  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert*  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unarumous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entei-ed.  w^as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jonas  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Halpern  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDELLi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRE  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDELL  I ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent  lat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Steed',  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Dent  lat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Steed),  for  30  minutes  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr,  George  P.  Miller,  for  20  minutes 
on  Thursday,  May  25, 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr   I,.ANKroRO. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Colorado  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter, 

Mr,  Murray  and  to  include  an  article, 

Mr.  GiAiMO, 

Mr,  Steed  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R,  7208,  and  to  in- 
clude certain  tabular  material. 

Mr.  Harris  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  James  E.  West  Boy  Scouts 
annual  meeting. 

Mr,  Ray, 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goodell  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  MooREHEAD  of  Ohio, 

Mr,  Alger, 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steed  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Rabattt. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Jfnsen. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,*;,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  ol  certain  lands  to  the 
Effigy  Moundfi  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  Interim  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  insurnnce  of  mortgages  by  the  Ped- 
er.>!  Houfiliig  Administration. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  18  1961,  pre- 
sent to  the  Piesidcnt.  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  7030  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tiir  il   .^dju.stmen'    ,\ct   of    1938    as  amended 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
ad.iourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.).  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. May  23.  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sp<'akers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows ; 

930  A  letter  from  'he  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Crowdabout  Creek-Powell  Creek  Ala.-. 
Grady-Gould.  Ark  .  Napa  River.  Calif  .  Hog 
River-Pig  Creek,  111  Beasha  Creek,  Miss 
Panther  Creek.  Mo  .  Halkey  Creek.  Okla  . 
Cane  Creek.  Tenn  Blue  Creek-Howell,  Utah, 
and  Polk  Creek-Saltlick  Creek,  W  Va  ,  pur- 
suant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  1005) . 
and  Executive  Order  No  10654  of  JanUi<ry 
20.  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  AgriciUturc 

931  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Magma,  Ariz  ,  Muddy  Pork  of  llluiols 
River.  Ark.,  Bull  Creek.  Ga  ,  Seven  Mile 
Creek  111  .  Fall  Rivpr.  Kttns  ,  Bayou  R.'ipidcs, 
La  .  and  Camp  Rice  Arroyo  Lower  Plum 
Creek.  Tex  .  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (16  use  1005).  and  Executive  Order  No 
10664  of  January  20.  1956:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

932  A  communication  from  the  Pre.sldeiit 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure, 
Act  with  respect  to  the  method  of  enforce-  * 
ment  and  to  provide  certain  additional  sau'"- 
tlons,  and  for  other  purpose":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Feder.il 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Con\mUsloii  as  of 
March  31.  1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554, 


82d    Congress:    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

934  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmltilnp  a 
report  of  an  overobllgatlon  which  occurred 
early  In  calendar  year  1960  under  the  ap- 
propriation "Construction,  public  buildings 
projects."  pursuant  to  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  section  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

935  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  the  40th 
repKjrt  on  prop>erty  acquisitions  for  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobllliatlon  for  the 
period  ending  March  31.  1961.  purstiant  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  one  copy  each 
of  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  Fifth  Guam 
Legislature.  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

937  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No  1  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  for  American  Samoa 
the  sum  of  t2, 298 .000  to  Improve  Its  water 
system":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Departjnent  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  27.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla  ,  from  Martin 
County  line  to  Lake  Worth  Inlet  and  from 
South  Lake  Worth  IiUet  to  Broward  County 
line,  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  the  River  and  Harl>or  Act,  approved  July 
3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doc.  No.  164):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  eight 
illUFtratloDS 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Secre^ry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  28,  1961.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Study — Interim 
Report  on  Huron  Harbor,  Ohio,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  US  Senate  and  Houre  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  on  May  18.  1956  and  June  27. 
1956  (H  Doc  No  165) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  t)e  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

940  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  4,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  report  on  Allegheny  River  at 
Salamanca,  NY  ,  requested  by  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  US  Sen- 
ate and  House  oX  Representatives,  adopted 
May  9  and  July  6.  1949  (H.  Doc.  No.  166) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with   thrf'p   Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 

to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May   18, 

1961.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 

May  19.  1961; 

Mr  STEED  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 
H.R.  7208.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  419).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union, 

{Submitted  May  22,  1961] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 


Clerk  for  printing  and  i-eference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  a^  follows: 

Mr,  CEXLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34.  Joint  resolu- 
tion deslgnaung  the  week  of  October  9-15, 
1961,  as  National  American  Guild  of  Variety 
Artists  Week:  without  amendment  (Rept, 
No    420).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLItR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65.  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  14-20, 
1961,  as  Police  Week  and  designating  May 
15,  1961,  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  D.iy: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  421)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  clarify 
the  status  of  circuit  and  district  judges  re- 
tired from  regular  active  service;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  422) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whol"  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  109.  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  17th  day  of  December 
In  each  year  as  "Wright  Brothers  Day":  with 
amendments  (Rept  No  423)  R^-f erred  to 
the  HoUEC  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pui-suant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  18. 
1961.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
May  19.  1961: 

By  Mr    STEED 
H  R  7208    A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purixwes. 
[Introduced  and  referred  May  22.  1961  ] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MORRIS: 

H  R  7309.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
f>f     community     support     facilities     at     Los 
Alamos  County,  N    Mex  :  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr    ADAIR 

H  R  7210  A  bin  to  amend  section  1803  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe such  rate  of  Interest  on  guaranteed 
loans  as  the  loan  market  demands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr    AUCHINCLOS6: 

H.R  7211.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  deactivating  certain  perma- 
nent military  Installations  situated  In  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  BARING : 

H  R  7212    A    bin    to    give    to    the    Walker 
River    Palute    Tribe    the    reserved    minerals 
underlying  Its  reservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    COHELAN: 

H  R  7213  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GARLAND: 

H.R.  7214.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition  between  domestic  indus- 
tries operating  undf  the  Pair  LatKW  Stand- 
ards Act  and  foreign  Industries  that  supply 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R  7215.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize   scholarship  grants   for   under- 


graduate study  In  such  institutions:    to  the 
Committee  on  Edticatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7216.  A  bill  to  author'./p  n-spistfincp  to 
public   and   other   nonprofit    institution;-    of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con.>-ir mic- 
tion,    rehabilitation,     or     Improvement     of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to   authorize   scholarship   grants  for   under- 
graduate study  in  such  institutions;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  7217    A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and    other   nonprofit   Institutions   of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion,    rehabilitation,     or     Improvement     of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize   scholarship  grants   for  under- 
graduate study  In  such  institutions:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Ur.  HARSHA: 
H.R.7218.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  auth- 
orized  strength   of   the   Metropolitan    Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  not 
less  than  3.000  officers  and  members;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
By  Mr    EKARD  of  Texas  : 
HJl.  7219.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  railroad  cor- 
porations a    tax  credit   eqiiaJ**©  the  deficit 
in  passenger  service  revenue;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HJi.  7220.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  in  the  authori- 
zation funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  tune  In  which 
grants  may  be  made:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  7221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  p>ermlt  the  utilization 
of   space   within  certain  highway   rights-of- 
way  for  commercial.  Industrial,  and  residen- 
tial  structtu-es  and   purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.   7222.  A   bill   to  regulate   gift   enter- 
prises  In   the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
District  of  Cohmibla. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HH.  7223.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    MULTER; 
H.R.  7224.  A    bill   to  authorize   the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  reimburse  the  owners 
and    tenants    of    certain    real    property    ac- 
quired   as    additions    to    the    U.S.    Capitol 
grounds  for  their  moving  expenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.R.  7225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930,   as   amended,   to  provide   for   reim- 
bursement of  services  performed  at  special 
places,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  7226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of   competition   between  certain 
domestic   Industries  and    foreign   Industries 
with  resf>ect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working    conditions    In    the    production    of 
articles    Imported    Into    the    United    States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean.s 
By  Mr    PATMAK 
H.R   7227.   A    bill    to    amend   sectu  li    4B    of 
the  Clayton  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7228.  A  bUl  to  ameKd  the  Clayton 
Act  to  declare  private  anuuust  suits  to  he 
Impressed  with  a  -susbtanUal  public  Interest, 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation before  entry  of  decrees,  judgments, 
and  orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the 
merits  of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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H  R  7230  A  Mil  to  Wfhitlll  an  eqintHble 
basi^  for  application  of  VIXh  Federal  income 
tax  to  mutual  Are  insurance  companies 
wh.ch  operate  on  the  b.isi.--  of  perpetual  poli- 
cies or  premium  deposits;  Ut  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr    PERKINS 

ff  R  7231  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Huuaing  Amendments  of  1955  to  put  Idle 
men  to  work  at  useful  local  improve- 
ments and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    Banking  and   Currency 

H  R  7232  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  in  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purpcjses  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior   and    Insular    AfTairs 

H  R  7233  A  bill  to  amend  section  503 
of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  for  purpo'ies  of  determining 
the  annual  income  of  an  individual  eligible 
ior  pension,  payments  of  State  bonus  for 
military  service  shall  be  excluded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
By   Mr    POWELL. 

H  R  7234  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and   Labor 

By  \Lc    SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H  R  7235  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  sanctions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
U>  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    REUSS: 

H  R  7236  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  foi;  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affair<5 

By  Mr     ROCiERS  of  Colorado: 

H  R  7237  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  a  small  business  corporation  may 
:ii  certain  cuses  retain  its  tax  status  there- 
mder  even  though  one  of  its  shareholders 
becomes  a  trust,  t^o  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means 

By  Mr    SHELLEY 

H-R  7238  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  utilization 
of  space  within  certain  highway  rights-of- 
way  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  resi- 
dential structures  and  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Publ."  Works. 
By  Mr    TOLLEFSON: 

H  R  7239    A    bill    to    direct    the    Secretary 


economic  effects  of  deactivating  certain 
permanent  military  installations  situated  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    MORRIS  K    UDALL; 

H  R  7240  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatki  National  Monument, 
Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins  ui 
the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    WILSON  of  California: 

HR  7241  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  served  not  less  than  25  years  on 
active  duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  disability 
in  excess  of  50  percent,  and  who  die  shall  be 
considered  to  have  died  service -con  nee  ted 
deaths:  to  the  Committee  on  Vetctans'  Af- 
fairs. ^ 
By  Mr    ADAIR 

HJ  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and 
international  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will 
not  have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


Interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  its  support  of  the  Center  fur 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  between 
East  and  West  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  old-age-assistance  laws  in  or- 
der to  permit  individuals  receiving  old  age 
assistance  to  earn  extra  compensation  with- 
out being  penalized:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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niidertakf    -studie.s 


^f    th»" 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  lef erred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  loan  deadline  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  relocating  California  Street  in 
Washington.  DC;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  to  initiate  its  study  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  east  side  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  to  forward  Its  rec- 
ommend'^fiont;  tr.  the  tt  s   Dfpartmenf  '>f  'be 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A.ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seveially  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CHENOWETH; 
MR  7242    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
W    Entteld:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    FINO 

HR  7243    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Maria 

Oricchlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  7244    A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Oeom 

Luigi    Varnero.     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    MACK: 
H  R  7245    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Wei 
Hslong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  7246    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsu-mlng 
Yang;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    POWELL 
HR.7247    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olovannl 
Oloia;    to   the   Committee   on    the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    ROUSSELOT 
H  R.  7248    A  bill  for  the  relief  of   TadashI 
A   Okada:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    FINO: 
H    Res   306    Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing   the    bill    H-R     7244    and    accompanying 
papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

166  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Margaret  M  Kaaua.  county  clerk,  county  of 
Hawaii.  Hllo.  Hawaii,  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  public  school 
construction  and  or  teachers"  salaries,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lnlx>r 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  V.  MOOREHEAD 

OK     rinio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   Mav  .'2    1961 

Mr.  MOOREHE-\D  of  Ohio  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently.  I  have  been  conduct- 
wva  a  pubhc  opinion  poll  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  m  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  how  the  re.sidents  of 
the  seven  southeastern  Ohio  counties  I 
represent  here  feel  about  a  number  of 
important  national  issues  These  are  is- 
sues which,  in  one  form  or  another  may 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  this  vpar 


Many  of  the  19  questions  in  the  poll  are 
based  upon  specific  recommendations  on 
which  President  Kennedy  has  requested 
legislation.  The  survey  is  now  complete 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  expressions  of  opinion 
I  have  received. 

This  poll  represents  the  tabulation  of 
responses  from  5.860  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. The  questionnaire  was  given  a 
large  distribution  by  direct  mail  and 
throutih  the  cooperation  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  seven  coun- 
ties Every  efToi-t  was  made  to  assure 
that  the  circulation  was  completed  with- 
out regard  to  ^he  political  sentiments  or 
special  interests  of  those  who  received 
the  questionnaire.  It  has  also  been  my 
purpose  to  exercise  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  questions  so  that  theii  phras- 


ing would  not  influence  the  answers 
given  or  impose  my  own  opinions  in  any 
way.  The  results  represent  a  very  large 
sample  of  the  total  population  of  the 
district  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
poll  is  a  very  good  gage  of  public  senti- 
ment there  at  this  time 

Since  this  is  my  first  experience  with 
a  sui-vey  of  this  kind.  I  was  very  pleased 
that  such  a  large  number  of  E>ersons 
responding  commented  in  considerable 
detail,  explaining  why  they  feel  as  they 
do.  These  remarks  cannot,  of  course, 
be  reflected  in  the  statistical  tabulation 
However,  they  have  often  raised  points 
of  view  that  I  have  not  previously  con- 
sidered. Therefore,  they  have  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  my  own  analysis  of 
these  issues.     I  am  particularly  grateful 


for  the  serious  and  widespread  interest 
the  questionnaire  has  been  accorded. 

The  most  persistent  expression  in  the 
poll  was  concern  over  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  and  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral powers.  Overwhelming  resjxinses 
to  actual  questions  dealing  with  these 
issues  were  received  and  I  received  an 
avalanche  of  comments  on  these  sub- 
jects, often  as  part  of  explanations  per- 
taining to  other  questions. 

I  had  expected  a  far  greater  divei'pence 
of  opinion  on  many  questions  than  was 
borne  out  by  the  poll.  Out  of  the  19 
questions,  the  tabulation  showed  that, 
on  9,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
sponses were  in  agreement.  These  in- 
volved opposition  to  the  expansion  of 
Federal  authority,  agreement  on  the 
need  for  stronger  laws  to  protect  voting 
rights  of  all  citizens  in  Federal  elections, 
approval  of  changing  the  Constitution 


to  require  the  election  of  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  by  direct  population  vote, 
opposition  to  empowering  the  President 
to  raise  and  lower  taxes,  approval  of  tax 
deductions  by  parents  for  their  children's 
college  expenses,  opposition  to  farm  pro- 
grams providing  more  price  supports  and 
crop -production  controls,  approval  of  as- 
sistance for  economically  distressed 
areas,  opposition  to  the  admissiorvof  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  and  ap- 
proval of  stronger  laws  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  from  foreign  import  com- 
petition. 

Gi-eater  variation  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed on  a  number  of  other  issues.  On 
the  measure  to  raise  the  hourly  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1  to  $1.25  and  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  law.  2.734 
responses  favored  the  proposal,  while 
2,733  disapproved — a  difference  of  1 
vote.    Only  3  percentage  points  separated 


those  who  approved  and  those  who  dis- 
approved changing  the  social  security 
laws  to  permit  men  to  obtain  reduced 
benefits  at  age  62.  although  more  than 
60  percent  favored  increasing  benefits  to 
widows. 

Much  interest  was  directed  to  the 
question  of  financing  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged.  The  answers  and  the  com- 
ments in  the  poll  showed  wide  disagree- 
ment. Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple agi-eed  with  the  proposal  to  include 
such  assistance  in  the  .social  security  pro- 
gram Twenty-four  percent  opposed 
Federal  participation  in  medical  care 
costs  for  older  citizens.  However.  39  per- 
cent favored  Federal  and  State  partici- 
pation with  the  individual  on  a  volun- 
taiy  basis  in  financing  the  expense  of 
such  care. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  my  1960  public  opinion  poll  is  as 
follows : 


""ihu-lton^Vo^rie^HTo'IiKJiTiVV/l'li' fiAv^^^^^  ."^.  "^^  .""'•  *"  "*  •"^'^""•'  UxH«pporIe.l  farm  programs  to  n.i.sc  f.S.  prt»- 
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Do  you  W\\f\f  stroiipfr  laws  .irp  noofled  to  prot<'ct  votinV  rigiif.Voraii  citl«n.s  in  Fodorai  cleotions' 

l^houM  social  si-curity  taxes  be  raised  to^  — 

(a)  Permit  men  to  obtain  rodiiiied  benefits  at  age  62? 

(b)  lncn»ft.so  widows' payukrus  from  75  to  H5perc«'iit  of  tlvlVKu.siiiViids'hrnpfifs''  

5.  Do  you  think  ilie  Federal  Government  is  taking  over  too  manv  ifspoasibllities  from  lotal  and  State  lioveruraente? *" 

"    J.v?  ?■?"  '"*'  ''"T'^sf"  ""  Fe<UraI  .spriKling  arc  important  enough  to  justify  resulting  rlaea  in  the  cost  of  livinir*  

4.  H  tili'li  one  oi  IIm' lullowing  (in  you  sufifiort:  — 

^"^  '^a'nd'iMTi'Tovors*'  ^"''^''"'  °'  medical  lare  tor  the  aged  under  social  security  witli  <wts  Iwne  l.y  increased  taxes  on  employees 

(c)  No  nu-dlcal  ran-  for  tlw  aged  involving  Federal  dovernnientVwriicipailon'' 

Should  expansion  of  our  e<-ono.ny  he  encourag.Ki  by  granting  Federal  tax  rrfief  to  companies  which  modernlM  and  eiwuid'th^ir  V)Yani<;-'   ' 

Sular  vote''""'''       "  ^'*"''"'"'*^"  **>  '**'*'"^''  "«-  *''^^f'«"'  ^«»«'P<"  '"">  '''I"'""  the  dir^.ci  election  of  iCldente  andTice  Pivsklcm^by 
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Should  Congrts?  give  tl)e  PrcsMent  |X)wcr  to  ral.sc  or  reduce  taxes' 

Do  you  favor  a  farm  program  with  increased  price  support.K  and  more  product ion'oontroisf  

I>o  you  believe  Ked  China  should  be  admittt'd  to  tb«'  t'nited  Nations?  " 

Would  you  >u|>|><iit  the 

Should 

Woul<! 

17.  Should 

18.  Should  federal  i»i.l  be  given  to  areas  which  are  .sufTering  cliroiiii-allv  cle|,re.^«-,l  .wnomic  con.litioiis-' 
"•  '^Jc?"J'n/li:?ij:urhX^n^^^^^^^  "''  ^'^"^'  '»>  '"^  ^'•■''-  Govor.uncntwherei.1  Americans  w^-dbe-;^ii^- 
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66.42 
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41.18 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Of    Trx.\s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'^nday   May  22.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Newsletter 
of  May  20.  1961: 

Washington  Report 
(By    Congressman   Bkuck   Algeh.   Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Tex  ) 

May  20.  1961. 

Fear:  (Noah  Webster)  "Painful  emotion 
marked  by  alarm;  dread:  disquiet;  also,  an 
instance  of  this  feeling." 

Fear  can  be  good  or  bad.  It  can  be  a 
protection  (fear  of  fire  and  other  bodily 
hann)  or  a  weakness,  as  when  dread  or  dis- 
quiet prevents  the  right  action  or  provokes 
the  wrong  action.  Examples  of  fear  that 
tend  toward  weakness  are  found  alternately 
In  the  fear  of  people  of  their  government 
leaders,  elective  or  appointive,  and  politi- 
cians' fear  of  their  constituents.  It  is  an 
interesting  phenomenon  to  me  that  because 


of  unfounded  fear  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  some  people  wanting  Federal  aid  or  a 
special  concession  from  government  are  will- 
ing to  trade  out  their  conviction  and  prin- 
ciples for  a  harbor,  a  lake,  a  bridge,  or  a 
Federal  building  Is  it  possible  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  equate  a  public  works  project 
against  his  vote  for  or  against  civil  rights, 
aid  to  education,  foreign  aid.  minimum 
wages,  a  Judgeship,  tax  legislation  or  social 
sectirity  benefit  changes?  Is  it  possible  for 
citizens,  businessmen  and  laboring  men  to 
abandon  or  accept  a  position  on  a  contro- 
versial matter  contrary  to  their  own  view  to 
secure  some  political  or  government  aid? 
Yes,  these  things  are  possible  and  are  occur- 
ring in  our  country  today. 

The  next  question  might  then  be,  how 
much  Is  our  country  weakened  by  fear  of 
political  reprisal,  of  Insecurity,  of  commu- 
nism? In  an  earlier  day,  men  of  stature  laid 
peoples'  fear  to  rest  by  saying, 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot win,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the 
service  of  their  country;  but  he  that  stands 
It  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell.  Is  not  easily 
conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation 
with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph." 

"You  ask,  what  is  our  aim?  I  can  answer 
In  one  word:   Victory — victory   at  all   cost^;. 


victory  In  spite  of  all  terror,  victory  however 
long  and  hard  the  road  may  be;  for  without 
victory,  there  is  no  survival." 

"We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 
Indeed,  these  powerful  statements  in  their 
times  resolved  doubts  and  anxieties  and  re- 
sulted In  a  rebirth  of  confidence 

Today  we  need  a  reawakening  and  a  re- 
dedication  to  our  way  of  life  and  the  reasons 
underlying  a  society  designed  to  respect  the 
freedom,  the  dignity,  the  happiness  of  human 
beings.  We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
so  many  spiritual  and  material  blessings,  we 
should  face  every  day  confidently.  There 
should  be  no  groundless  fear,  no  dread,  no 
anxiety;  rather,  a  zeal  to  protect,  enjoy  and 
perpetuate  otu-  heritage.  Instead  we  see  peo- 
ple cowed  by  government  power,  by  political 
reprisal  or  the  threat  of  it.  by  communism's 
sterile  philosophy.  Such  conduct  is  not 
worthy  of  U.S.  citizens,  as  I  see  it.  Obviously 
It  is  both  a  matter  of  ideals  that  is.  a  dedi- 
cation of  purpose,  a  depth  of  feeling  —and  of 
attitude  Generally  when  fear  is  recognized 
(as  cited  above)  and  brought  to  light, 
groundless  and  unnecessary  anxiety  can  be 
replaced  by  confident  activity.  This  is  what 
we  need  today  in  all  walks  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  Intended  to  rest  upon  and  maintain 
its  vitality  by  the  unfettered  exchange  of 
controversial  differences  of  viewpoint  by  men 
of  good  will      It  If  the  difference  of  opinion. 
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based  on  Iacis.  evolvirg  Into  a  later  com- 
promise that  fU'-ls  the  engine  uf  a  republic 
:n  a  demrxraey"  Any  capitulation  ^>f  view- 
point, not  warranted  by  the  facts  and  ad- 
herence to  high  principle  weakens  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  society  For  my  part. 
I  itm  unally  unafraid  of  political  pressure  nv 
reprisal  and  will  never   be  so  intimidated 

On  several  slgnihcant  issues  this  week  tiie 
House  took  action  which  could  have  far- 
reachinij  effect  i  1  t  H  R  4641  to  establish  an 
office  of  International  Travel  and  Tourism 
In  my  opinion  it  Is  unnecessary  t<i  establish 
another  Federal  bureau  and  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment Into  yet  another  facet  of  our  per- 
sonal lives.  (2i  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 228  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
encouraging  the  Organl/^tion  of  American 
States  to  institute  action  against  Cuba.  We 
'hould  not  rule  out  unilateral  action  by 
the  Un.ted  States  against  Castro  if  such  a 
move  becomes  necessary  to  protect  our  coun- 
try I  Ji  House  C":.currci.L  Resolution  209 
authorizing  the  President  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Cuban  refugee  students.  This  was 
another  instance  of  Congress  waiving  Its  au- 
thority to  safeguard  the  peoples"  money. 
Also,  it  is  no  m(jre  constitutional.  In  my 
judgnient.  to  give  Federal  aid  to  foreign  stu- 
dents than  it  IS  to  otu-  own.  (4)  Appropria- 
tions for  Department  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  I  opposed  the  ex- 
penditures called  for  in  the  bill  because  In  it 
we  continue  to  Increase  our  welfare  spend- 
ing two  to  one  over  our  defense  expenditures. 

Thank  you:  To  so  many  of  you  who  have 
sent  contributions  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
this  newsletter    mv  heartfelt  thanks. 


Annual    Sudeten    German    Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1961 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
natural  for  us  as  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans to  join  m  spirit  w  ith  those  who  cele- 
brate the  annual  Sudeter.  German  Day 
in  Cologne.  Germany. 

First  of  all,  the  over  2  million  Sude- 
ten German  expellees  and  refugees  from 
the  stark  terrors  of  ruthless  communism 
have  reaffirmed  tlieir  dedication  to  the 
cau.se  of  freedom,  democracy  and  peace. 
These  ideals  are  more  precious  to  us  than 
life  Itself,  therefore,  wo  desire  them  for 
all  people. 

Second,  the  United  Slates  became  the 
iireat  nation  it  is  lan,'ely  as  a  result  of 
the  invaluable  contribution.^;  of  men, 
ideals,  culture,  and  knowledge,  from  Eu- 
rope. We  all  acknowledge  that  the  Ger- 
mans played  a  leading  role  with  their 
:iatural  scientific  and  technical  genius, 
love  of  music,  and  deep  religious  faith. 

Every  American  is  to  .some  degree  in- 
fluenced for  the  good  by  the  Gemnany 
of  the  past  The  pre.sent  Chancellor, 
Dr  Konrad  Adenauer,  has  given  concrete 
evidence  to  the  entire  world  that  he 
.'^lncerely  works  for  a  return  of  what  was 
btst  m  tht  past  and  that  the  lessons  of 
history  and  of  Germany  s  tragic  era  are 
not  forgotten. 

The  free  world  desperately  needs  a 
strong  and  democratic  Germany  to  face 
the  evil  forces  in  the  Kremlin.  We  must 
be   realistic.     A   new   and  united   Ger- 


many, reborn  with  lUs  prior  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  learning,  having  a  demo- 
cratic republic  as  its  form  of  government. 
inenLs  the  full  support  of  the  West. 

All  of  us  fervently  pray  that  the  day 
is  not  too  distant  when  the  many  en- 
slaved people  and  nations  under  the 
Communist  heel  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  become  free,  and  that  liberty,  tolera- 
tion and  the  right  to  worship  God  as  one 
wishes,  will  be  respected  everywhere. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  convey  my 
sincere  greetings  and  good  wishes  to 
those  who  commemorate  the  Sudeten 
German  Day. 


Foreign  Aid:    A  Form  of  Gloiified 
Blackmail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

Ol-     .NEW     ToRK 

IN  tilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1961 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  glad  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
H  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  made  by  him  in  his 
appearance  on  the  Manion  Forum  on 
May  14,  1961.  His  discussion  on  foreign 
aid  as  it  affects  our  national  strength 
and  therefore  our  national  security  is 
timely  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Gross.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
Manion  Forvim  to  discuss  an  issue  which  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans — foreign 
aid. 

Frequently  I  have  been  labeled  aa  being 
'negative.'  "an  Isolationist"  and  out  of  step 
with  the  times  because  of  the  warnings  I 
have  issued  during  my  entire  service  In  Con- 
gress that  it  w.as  not  within  the  capacity  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  to  finance  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  still  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  dollar  and  this  con- 
stitutional Republic. 

In  my  campaign  lor  reelection  last  year, 
some  of  the  assorted  eggheads  even  asserted 
that  I  didn't  know  the  world  was  round  be- 
cause of  my  refusal  to  Imperil  this  Nation 
by  dissipating  the  resources  of  our  people — 
tix)  often  capriciously — In  foreign   lands. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  are 
those  in  this  country,  like  Dean  Manion  and 
those  as.<ioclated  with  him,  who  recognize 
that  we  cannot  continue  forever  a  reckless 
giveaway  program  and  still,  by  some  magic, 
avoid  the  day  of  accounting. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  spent  the  fantastic  sum  of  at  least 
•  100  billion  in  some  70  countries  of  the  world, 
and  ctjntrlbutcd  heavily  to  the  loading  of  a 
staggering  Federal  debt  of  $290  billion  upon 
the  backs  of  our  children. 

We  have  given  economic  and  military  aid 
to  dictators  who  then  used  this  aid  to  sup- 
press their  own  people  in  the  name  of  antl- 
communLsm  We  have  given  to  dictators, 
like  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  who  have  indi- 
cated by  word  and  deed  their  afBnlty  for  our 
Communist  enemies. 

And  we  have  given  to  outright  Communist 
dictators,  like  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

.K  VEHY  SORRT  SPECTACXK 

Our  aid   has  been   used   by  our  so-called 

allies  and  former  foes  to  rebuild  and  modern- 
ize their  Industrial  complexes  in  such  a  way 


that  they  are  now  this  Nation's  chief  com- 
petitors 

Corrupt  offlclals  have  used  our  aid  to  en- 
rtch  themselves  and  their  cronies,  leaving 
little  for  the  people  we  supposedly  were  try- 
ing to  help. 

And  the  waste,  the  extravagance,  the  out- 
right corruption  In  this  vast  foreign  giveaway 
program  almost  deflcs  Imagination. 

What  have  we  bought  with  this  incredible 
outpouring  of  our  treasure?  The  record  Is 
clear  that  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
luvished  on  foreign  governments  hits  bought 
us  neither  friends  nor  respect.  Neither  ht»s  it 
fosliioned  a  world  that  is  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous, or  free. 

We  have  only  to  look  to  Laos  as  an  exam- 
ple  of  how   dismally  foreign    aid   has   failed 

If  all  the  Qg\ire«  could  l>e  brought  to- 
gether, the  ledger  would  show  that  the 
United  States  has  pumped  more  than  (600 
million  into  that  little  country  In  the  form 
of  economic  aid,  defense  support  and  for 
military  training  and  equipment. 

And  now  comes  word  that  the  Laotian 
Army  is  strong  enough  in  point  of  numbers 
and  well  equipped  to  meet  the  attacking 
forces,  but  it  lacks  the  will  to  fight. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recall  that  foreign  aid 
was  first  sold  to  Congress  as  a  strictly  tem- 
porary program.  The  original  purpose,  we 
were  told,  was  to  assist  war-devastated  na- 
tions on  an  emergency  basis  so  they  would 
be  In  a  position  to  buy  needed  American 
goods  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the 
United  States  had  nearly  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.  ^^ 

We  spent  money  in  all  corners  of  the  globe 
Ui  close  what  was  called  the  foreign  dollar 
gap. 

Within  5  years,  the  tide  started  turning 
Foreigners  no  longer  were  using  their  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  buy  our  goods.  Their  fac- 
tories, rebuilt  with  otir  tax  dollars,  were 
humming.  Nations  such  as  Great  Britain. 
Japan.  West  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
prospered,  but  continued  to  demand  and  re- 
reive  our  aid  It  has  been  In  all  too  many 
Instaiices  a  form  of  glorified  blackmail. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  foreign  bene- 
ficiaries of  US  aid  began  to  eat  Into  the 
American  market  with  imports  of  cars,  cam- 
eras, steel,  sewing  machines,  machine  tools, 
textiles,  and  many  other  items  Today  a 
flood  of  foreign  merchandise  Is  rising  omi- 
nously In  all  American  marketplaces — mer- 
chandl.se  which  was  produced  with  low 
wages,  new  factories,  American  processes,  and 
American  money. 

With  this  closing  of  the  dollar  gap.  what 
we  should  have  done  was  reduce  substan- 
tially our  spending  overseas,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, the  International  do-gooders  were  In 
command  and  forelgn-ald  spending  con- 
tinued unabated.  Attended  with  the  same 
old  specious  arguments  that  peace  in  the 
world  depends  on  the  buying  of  friends. 
Congress  has  been  stampeded  each  year,  year 
in  and  year  out.  to  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  added  to  an  already  clogged 
forelgn-ald  pipeline. 

Now.  as  a  result  of  oiu"  own  consummate 
foolishness,  the  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost. 

The  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country  con- 
tinues at  an  alarming  rate.  The  peril  to 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  Is  obvious,  and  yet 
only  halfhearted  measures  have  been  Insti- 
tuted to  deal  with  the  very  real  problem  of 
heavy  deflclts  In  America's  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments. 

Well,  halfhearted  measures  won't  get  the 
Job  done,  and  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  eggheads  and  internationalist  do-good- 
ers  to  face   up  to   the  fiscal   facts  of   life. 

The  first  and  most  Important  step  for  our 
Government  to  take  Is  to  serve  notice  on 
our  so-called  free  world  friends  that  the 
honeymoon  Is  over:  that  no  longer  can  they 
expect  lavish  handouts  from  a  generous,  and 
often  foolish,  Uncle  Sam. 
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Unfortunately,  there  Is  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  new  administration  plans  any 
such  move  As  a  nmtter  of  fact.  President 
Kennedy's  foreign  aid  message — which 
could  very  well  have  been  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Forever" — makes  It  clear  that  he  wants 
to  spend  even  more  money  overseas  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  unwise 
^course  are  too  frightening  to  contemplate. 
Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  who  must  carry  the  foreign 
aid  burden,  will  demand  an  end.  At  least 
I  hope  so.  and  let  us  pray  that  day  does 
not  come  too  late. 


To  Build — To  Serve — To  Achieve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF     ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1961 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  May  10,  1961,  the  James  E. 
West  District,  of  the  National  Capitol 
Area  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  here  in  Washington, 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  the  speaker  for  the  occasion 
and  made  an  outstanding  speech  to  sev- 
eral hundred  Scouters  on  the  subject 
"To  Build — To  Serve — To  Achieve."  As 
a  former  Scout,  the  Secretary  spoke  to 
this  fine  group  out  of  the  abundance  of 
experience.  It  was  well  received  by  the 
several  hundred  Scouters  in  attendance. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  these 
remarks ; 

To  Build— To  Sehve — To  Achieve 

During  the  past  half  century,  since  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
1910.  someone  has  estimated  that  the  unique 
service  rendered  by  the  Scouts  In  their  splen- 
did servlce-to-others  program  has  been  the 
10  billion  good  turns — little  ones  and  big 
ones — which  have  been  done  by  members  of 
the  organization. 

Your  gracious  invitation  to  me  to  speak 
tonight  makes  10  bUllon  and  1  such  good 
ttirns.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  honor 
the  adult  leaders  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  their  service  to  Scouting  and  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  is  very  close  to  my  heart. 
However,  one  good  turn  deserves  another  and 
as  a  former  Boy  Scout  my  good  turn  will  be 
to  try  to  keep  my  remarks  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

It  Is  always  a  privilege  to  si>eak  in  behalf 
of  the  Boy  Scoute  program:  to  recognize  Its 
high  purposes:  Us  unique  opportunities  and 
Its  mighty  accomplishments.  The  needs  of 
youth  are  many  today.  We  live  In  a  highly 
complex  society  with  many  pulls  in  many 
difTerent  directions. 

The  Scouting  program  provides  a  balance 
of  good  citizenship,  high  character,  and 
physical  fitness.  It  is  a  program  with  a 
purpose.  It  is  a  program  of  depth  not  only 
In  getting  across  to  boys  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques necessary  for  maturity  but  In  using 
the  learning  processes  related  to  those  skills. 
It  develops  character  and  citizenship  of  a 
high  order. 

We  build  finer  youth  through  scouting. 
We  build  democracy  through  finer  youth. 
We  build  understanding  and  well-being 
through  democracy.  And  we  build  p>eace  and 
progress  through  understanding. 


The  Scouting  program,  dedicated  to  youth, 
is  a  program  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future.  Its  continued  success  will  contribute 
much  to  the  lives  of  countless  individuals 
and  to  our  progress  as  a  Nation 

The  James  E.  West  EMstrici  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Council  lionc-rs  tonight  the 
1.100  area  adult  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  But  with  this  recognition  of 
your  outstanding  services  there  Is  an  im- 
plied obligation  and  a  challenge  to  con- 
tinued effort.  You  are  carrying  forward  the 
Ideals  of  which  our  fathers  dreamed.  You 
are  giving  a  bit  of  service  to  the  sons  of 
America.  You  are  partners  In  building  a 
finer  Nation  and  a  better  world.  You  are 
guardians  of  the  character  of  youth.  In  a 
very  special  way,  you  represent  one  of  the 
great  essences  of  Americanism.  This  Nation 
was  built  upon  the  willingness  ol  men  and 
women  to  give  service  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
In  Scouting  you  have  evidence  of  the  positive 
result  of  this  kind  of  service. 

Today  the  Scouting  program  reaches  more 
than  5  million  boys  and  adults.  We  can  do 
still  better.  In  the  period  ahead,  none  of  us 
can  do  too  much  in  relation  to  the  need. 
In  the  face  of  great  economic,  social,  and 
technological  change,  we  are  all  called  to 
new  challenge,  sacrifice,  and  dedication.  "I 
will  do  my  best  to  build,  to  serve,  to  achieve" 
Is  the  theme  of  your  program.  The  record  of 
Scouting  in  the  past  has  i>een  spectacularly 
outstanding  The  record  of  Scouting  in  the 
future  is  In  your  hands. 

You  cannot  rest  upon  the  achievements  of 
yesteryear,  no  matter  how  tremendous  they 
have  been.  You  cannot  be  complacent  In 
the  face  of  the  world  situation,  or  happy  In 
view  of  our  nationwide  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Scouting  program  must  go  forward 
with  Increased  vigor,  new  planning,  and  new 
ideas.  Any  program,  no  matter  how  pur- 
p>oseful  or  dynamic,  can  lose  its  freshness 
and  vitality  if  the  leaders  are  not  continually 
rechallenged  and  relnsplred. 

The  Scouting  program  could  be  reduced  to 
routine,  mediocrity,  and  boondoggling,  to 
rote  and  repetition.  If  it  were  ever  to  lose  its 
zest  and  zeal.  It  could  become  uninspired 
and  stereotyped  If  It  lost  Its  sense  of  dedica- 
tion. It  could  grow  stale  and  IndifTerent  if 
the  leaders  did  not  constantly  reeducate 
themselves.  You  who  work  in  Scouting 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  kind  hearts 
are  not  enough  to  waken  young  minds. 

This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  your  chal- 
lenge: Scouting  must  continue  to  stress  a 
rigorous,  rugged  program,  rich  In  resources  to 
keep  alive  the  old-fashioned  virtues  on  which 
a  pioneering  democracy  was  built  and  which 
made  America  strong  and  have  kept  us  free. 

Scouting  must  continue  to  stress  a  pro- 
gram which  will  stir  the  imagination  of  our 
youth,  demanding  their  finest  abilities,  en- 
listing their  idealism,  seeking  their  best  ef- 
forts and  accepting  nothing  less. 

I  would  challenge  you  to  keep  that  spirit 
of  rtiggedness  always  alive  and  growing.  I 
would  challenge  you  to  new  efforts  in  build- 
ing boys  who  are  well  grounded  In  citizen- 
ship, well  exposed  to  those  Ideals  which  go 
hand  In  hand  with  high  moral  character,  well 
equipped  with  the  physlclal  attributes  that 
bespeak  and  reflect  the  energy,  dynamism, 
and  strength  of  true  Americans. 

Scouting  must  continue  to  emphasize  In- 
dividual initiative  and  resourcefulness  In 
a  recent  article  by  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 
published  in  Scouting  magazine.  General 
Gfuenther  said,  "The  competlon  Is  much 
more  keen  than  it  was  in  my  day.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  competition  for  a  Job — 
I  am  talking  about  the  development  of  great 
Individual  responsibility."  Today,  when  In 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man  is  being  tlireatened.  indi- 
vidual responsibility  must  be  Inculcated  In 
our  children  as  something  they  owe  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 


Scouting  must  always  be  a  purposeful  pro- 
gram with  serious  intent  in  building  well- 
grounded  citizens  for  this  Nation  I  see  it 
as  a  highly  significant,  vital  propram  of  in- 
formal youth  education,  due  the  highest 
priority  in  any  community  from  the  stand- 
point of  obtaining  understanding  and  sup- 
port. It  has  that  community  support.  It 
richly  deserves  it. 

But  Scouting  Is  more  than  a  community 
program.  It  Is  worldwide  in  application 
and  It  must  reach  out  Increasingly  to  touch 
and  influence  the  whole  world.  Scouts  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the  world 
community.  They  are  conscious  that  out  of 
every  200  boys  In  our  world  only  5  of  them 
live  in  this  country;  that  on  these  5  resu  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  to- 
morrows world.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  since  1944  more  than  il\  million  worth 
of  material  help  has  been  provided  for  the 
extension  of  Scouting  in  90  countries,  help  ftt 
training  addlt  leaders  and  increasing  world 
understanding  among  youth  Much  of  this 
has  been  made  possible  by  small  contribu- 
tions from  Individual  Scouts  and  leaders. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  over  8.443  members  ha\e  t,aken  part 
in  10  world  Jamborees  that  have  helped  to 
promote  world  friendship  and  understanding. 
It  is  particularly  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
Boy  Scout  program  during  the  coming  year 
is  placing  special  emphasis  on  health,  safety, 
and  physical    fitness 

The  need  for  physical  fitness  training  for 
youth  has  been  clearly  established  Com- 
parisons of  the  physical  fitness  ratings  of 
children  show  that  the  average  American 
boy  or  girl  Is  not  iis  physically  fit  as  Is  a 
member  of  the  same  age  group  In  many 
other  countries.  These  fitness  tests  also  in- 
dicate a  downward  trend  in  physical  fitness 
In  our  own  ,>ountry  in  recent  years.  Working 
together,  parents,  schools,  and  youth  organi- 
zations can  do  much  to  help  solve  this 
problem. 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  on  behalf  of 
President  Kennedy  and  his  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness,  to  preside  at  the  recent  Conference 
on  Physical  Fitness  of  Youth.  The  Presi- 
dent's informal  remarks  at  the  closing  gen- 
eral session  are  evidence  of  the  concern  with 
which  the  administration  regards  this 
problem.  * 

"We  do  not  want  in  the  United  States  a 
nation  of  spectators."  said  President  Ken- 
nedy, "we  want  a  nation  of  participants  in 
the  vlgorotis  life  •  •  •  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  as  our  life  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated, as  we  become  more  urbanized,  that 
we  don't  lose  this  valuable  facet  of  our  na- 
tional character:  physical  vitality,  which  Is 
tied  Into  qualities  of  character,  intellectual 
vigor  and  vitality." 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  repre- 
sented at  this  conference  by  their  leaders 
from  all  across  the  country.  They  and  the 
other  delegates  were  In  agreement  that  we 
need  to  think  and  act  in  t*rms  that  will  as- 
sure our  young  people  healthy  and  vigorous 
bodies,  alert  and  intelligent  minds,  and  that 
degree  of  emotional  stability  required  to  live 
m  an  age  of  both  promise  and   peril. 

What  part  will  Scouting  play  in  this  great 
effort  in  the  years  ahead? 

Scouting  must  be  the  spearhead  of  our 
drive  against  juvenile  delinquency  This 
does  not  mean  that  Scouting  should  modify 
Its  high  standards  or  accept  responsibility 
as  a  punitive  agency.  Scouting  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  the  Nation  today  as  a 
preventive  factor  in  Juvenile  delinquency, 
guarding  against  the  disease  before  It  starts, 
guiding  before  habits  of  delinquency  are 
formed,  building  constructively  before  the 
forces  of  deftruciion  become  operative. 

Scouting  must  lead  in  the  search  for  talent 
which  is  so  important  to  America  today  It 
must  do  everything  possible  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  everybody,  t-o  stretch 
his  mind  and  Imagination,  to  supplement 
the    work    of    the    school,    to   encourage   the 
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brigi.u  K.d  and  to  guide  and  counsel  hlni 
toward  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 

Scouting  must  emphasize  the  newer  skills 
and  understandings,  recognizing  the  tin- 
limited  potentlaUties  on  the  part  of  a  boy 
for  abstractions  which  we  have  previously 
considered  beyorwl  his  grasp  We  must 
aAiken  the  mind  of  youth  to  new  under- 
standings, new  concepts,  new  Ideas  new  in- 
ventions, new  searchlngs,   new  challenges 

Only  thus  can  we  fulfill  our  obUgations  to 
oui  youth,  and  our  resjxinsibillty  to  the 
st'Ciety  we  live  in 

Only  thus  can  ia  e  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  days  ahead 


Speech  Delivered  by  Alfred  E.  Santanjelo. 
of  New  York,  Before  the  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration  in  New 
Haren,  Conn.,  May  15,  1961 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATTVES 

Monday   May  22.  1961 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
15.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  Coni^ressman 
Alfred  E.  Sant.m«celo.  to  my  district  in 
Connecticut  Representative  S^ntange- 
Lo  spoke  at  a  meetins;  of  the  .^jnerican 
Committee  on  Italian  Mipratioi.  at  the 
Waverly  Inn  in  Cheshire  In  commend- 
ing his  speech  to  the  attent'on  of  our 
colleagues,  I  re.';pectfull%-  ask  that  they 
examine  Mr.  Santangelo  s  bill,  H  R.  37, 
and  my  own  bill,  H  R  5201 :  both  of  these 
measures  provide  for  greatly  needed 
changes  in  our  basic  immigration  law 
Congressman  Santxngelo's  talk  follows: 

My  colleague,  Robekt  Giaimo.  th.\nlc  you 
f  .:r  such  a  glowing  Intr  eduction  Reverend 
Fathers.  Lt.  Gov.  Anthony  Armenian  ).  Mayor 
Dick  Lee,  Vice  Consul.  Dr  Emanueie  Scam- 
niacca  De  Murgo,  Mr  Ciro  Pa(jlelia  Judge 
Alfred  Toscano,  Mr  WillUra  De  7\illio,  dlB- 
tingulshed  guests  on  the  dai.s.  men.bers  of 
the  .\merlcan  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion. Connecticut  Italian  Yankees,  I  am 
pleased  to  visit  your  lair  city  of  New  Haven 
to  discuss  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tanre.  not  only  to  y')U.  but  to  all  America 
On  May  24.  1957,  I  delivered  a  speech  in 
Congress  which  appeared  :n  the  Concrks- 
siONAi,  Record  under  the  he.idmg.  How  l»ng 
Quotas?"  As  a  consequence  one  of  the  read- 
ers, named  Oscar  Dam  from  Seattle  Wash 
wrote  to  me  criticizing  me  for  my  rxj.sltlor-. 
on  Immigration  and  stated  that  we  should 
keep  out  the  southern  Europeans  especially 
the  Italians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Spaniard.'; 
that  the  native-born  Americans  of  many 
generations  do  not  want  the  immigration 
law  changed  He  stated  further  that  his 
family  had  come  to  America  in  the  17ih  cen- 
tury and  his  ancestors  had  helped  to  de- 
velop the  wllderne,ss  of  America  One  f>f 
hi.s  forebears  was  killed  by  Indians  on  a 
'rek  to  California  He  proudly  stated  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  had  made  this  coun- 
try great  and  not  only  must  we  keep  ou* 
the  southern  Europeans  and  esp)eclal!y  the 
Italians  but  also  we  should  deport  many 
who  are  here  i  tnid  him  that  he  did  m  t 
understand  the  contribution  which  the  Car:.- 
oUcs,  the  Spanish  'he  French,  the  Poles,  the 
Hungarlana  and  other  ethnic  grovips  have 
made  to  tbe  development  and  growth  of  thl."! 
country  and  the  sacrlflces  that  they  have 
made   to  pre6«rve   ita  freedom    and   liberties 


I  answered  him  and  said  that  if  the  re- 
stricted Inunlgration  laws  were  in  effect  when 
his  forebears  came  to  America.  I  was  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  Dam  family  would  hare 
been  excluded  The  attitude  of  Mr  Dam 
Is  shared  by  many  people  In  the  United 
States.  If  we  take  ils  a  measuring  rod  the 
number  of  appointments  of  persona  of 
I*alian  ancestry  to  high  Cabinet  office,  one 
can  Infer  that  those  in  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment today  believe  that  the  Italians  have 
Just  gotten  off  the  boat. 

Yes,  my  friends,  people  forget  that  there 
was  no  restricted  immigration  law  before 
March  3,  1875  If  this  country  In  Us  begin- 
ning had  a  restricted  immigration  law,  Gio- 
vanni Cabot  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  plant  the  Union  Jack  on  American  soil: 
Francis  Vigo  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  explore  the  Northwest  witli  Rogers  and 
Clark  and  could  not  have  helped  Cleorge 
Washington,  after  the  American  Revolution, 
with  the  Northwest  Indians;  16  Venetians 
would  not  have  built  the  first  glass  works 
In  Jamestown.  Va  ,  in  1822;  300  Piedmontesl 
would  not  have  settled  In  New  Castle,  Pa 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Dutch;  Alfonso 
Tontl  would  not  have  founded  the  city  of 
Detroit,  and  his  daughter  would  not  have 
been  the  first  white  wonian  to  be  born  In 
that  city:  50  Italians  would  not  have  gone 
to  Georgia  to  set  up  the  mulberry  planta- 
tions and  construct  :i  silk  factory,  William 
Paca  would  not  have  signed  t.he  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  then  become  the  third 
Governor  of  Maryland,  Caesar  Alberti  would 
not  have  planted  hu  roots  and  trees  In 
Brooklyn,  NY.;  and  In  your  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  they  would  not  have  had  men 
like  Deodati,  Rossetti  from  Hartford,  and 
Benzi.  who  came  in  the  early   18th  century 

We  have  mentioned  only  persons  who 
wp.-e  immigrants  in  the  strict  sei\s«  of  the 
word.  We  do  not  speak  of  men  like  Chris- 
topher Columbus  who  discovered  America; 
nor  do  we  speak  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  after 
whom  this  continent  is  named:  nor  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  who  discovered  the 
Hudson  River.  They  were  explorers  who 
came  here  but  did  not  settle  here.  Not  only 
did  persons  of  Italian  origin  help  to  discover 
and  explore  America,  but  they  helped  In  Its 
early  development  in  colonial  times,  and 
also  in  Its  development  throughout  the 
country  in  Its  early  years. 

From  1700  until  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  artists  and  craftsmen  mi- 
grated to  this  land  from  Italy  The  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century  shows  the  peak 
of  this  migration  ."it  that  point  In  time, 
the  Italian  peasant  farmer  beg.in  to  out- 
number the  craft-sman  They  were  poor  In- 
deed and  were  attracted  to  this  land  of  op- 
portunity, and  when  they  came  to  America, 
they  could  qualify  only  for  the  moet  menial 
and  humblest  kind  of  labor-  ditch  digging. 
hrKi  carrying  carpentry,  and  similar  occu- 
pTtion.-? 

Despite  this  humility  and  menial  toll, 
wtthln  one  generation  the  Ita'.lrtn  immigrant 
and  his  offspring  has  repaid  America  for 
the  opportunity  more  than  a  thousandfold 
by  his  contribution  to  the  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  development  of  our  land  and 
also  in  the  preservation  of  tt«  Institutions 
and  liberty 

MU'.tons  of  peop>  view  with  pleasure  the 
be.iu'y  and  the  artistry  of  Constantlne 
Brnmldl  on  the  fresroe'fi  in  the  mtunda  of 
the  US  Capitol  Arturo  Toscanml.  Enrico 
Caruso.  Tommaso  Salvlnl  Ernesto  Rossi,  gave 
pleasure  to  opera  lovers  throughout  the  land 
When  war  came,  1  400  (VK)  boy*  in  W or'.d 
W.ir  II  Joined  the  services  In  defen.se  of  our 
~ountry  and  while  new«;papprmen  mav  as- 
sert that  many  ItaMan-Amerlrans  belong  to 
the  "big  M."  we  can  .'^ay  wl^h  pride  and  with 
truthfulness  that  no  one  of  the  1.400.000 
servicemen  belonged  to  the  big  C"  (com- 
munism* 

During   the  war  there  were   m.-xny  heroes 
We  proudly  recall  the  exploits  of  John  B.asl- 


lone,  of  Raritan,  NJ  ,  the  country's  only  two- 
time  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  We  rejoice  at 
the  aerial  exploits  of  Don  Gentile,  known  as 
the  eagle  of  the  skies  We  take  pride  m  the 
valor  of  a  New  York  State  Senator,  Peter 
Dalessandro.  who  earned  tbe  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  two  silver  stars,  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  Many  others 
could  be  mentioned,  such  as  Olno  Merlo. 
Blanchi,  and  Bangor,  etc. 

Persons  of  Italian  aiifestry  have  made  their 
contribution,  and  we  Twill  not  permit  any 
Oscar  Dam  or  a  Walter  Wlnchell  to  deni- 
grate, blacken,  or  destroy  the  reputations  of 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  or  stereotype  our 
people  as  gangsters. 

The  first  restrictive  legislation  excluding 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  certain  classes 
of  Immigrants  was  the  act  of  March  3,  1875 
On  August  3,  1882,  further  legislation  was 
passed  which  excluded  paupers  and  criminals 
That  same  year  saw  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Chinese  exclusion  law  which  remained  In 
effect  until  Its  repeal  In  1943. 

Thereafter,  other  attempts  were  made  to 
curb  Immigration,  but  It  was  not  until  1917, 
when,  to  quiet  the  demands  for  reitrlctlve 
and  selective  legislation,  a  law  was  passed 
on  February  5.  which  codified  and  grouped 
together  all  laws  affecting  immigration  which 
has  previously  been  In  effect 

The  post  period  of  World  War  I  witnessed 
a  radical  change  in  our  national  immigra- 
tion policies.  The  result  was  that  on  May 
19.  1921  our  country  effected  a  change  to  a 
policy  which  restricted  the  number  of  im- 
grants  who  could  enter  It  limited  the  num- 
ber of  any  particular  nationality  to  3  percent 
of  foreign -bom  persons  of  that  nationality 
who  lived  here  In  the  year  1910  This  in 
effect,  permitted  about  350  000  ImmlgranU 
to  come  here  who  originated  mostly  from 
northern  and  western  Europe 

On  May  26.  1924,  further  legislation  was 
passed  which  changed  both  the  base  rensus 
ye.ar  and  the  method  of  calculation  It  was 
then  changed  to  be  based  upon  the  1890 
census  and  the  rate  was  lowered  to  2  percent. 
Under  thU  law  until  1929.  the  total  quota 
became  164,600 

The  1924  act  was  a  farreachlng  change 
during  that  quarter  century  In  that  It  re- 
stricted any  change  in  the  basic  composition 
of  the  American  makeup  Thiis  these  two 
basic  acts— of  1917  and  1924 — qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  operated  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  Immigration  to  this  country 

In  1953,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Art  was  enacted  This  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act — pooled  together  all  existing  laws 
and  regulations  dealing  with  Immigration 
and  to  this  day  It  is  the  law  which  governs 
the  Immigrant  Under  current  law  the  total 
quota  la  154,887  and  the  quotas  are  allocated 
to  each  area  on  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  1 
percent  of  the  number  of  such  nationals  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  1920 

Theae  laws  are  based  on  the  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  national  origin  The  theory  of  na- 
tional origin  upon  which  the  allotments  of 
Immigration  quotas  Is  based  was  developed 
In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  when, 
following  World  War  I,  this  country  dug  Its 
head  Into  the  sands  of  isolationism  with 
Its  xenophobic  fear  of  aliens  who  were  not 
of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Northern  Europe  was 
favored  over  southern  Europe,  Uie  Nordic 
races  above  the  Slavic  and  Meditemmean 
peoples. 

We  see  that  the  whole  pattern  of  me  na- 
tional origins  fabric  has  been  shredded  since 
the  1924  act.  We  have  tried  to  put  the 
cloth  together  by  enacting  special  refugee 
legislation,  by  enacting  special  nonquota 
legislation  relating  to  the  principle  of  re- 
uniting of  families  and  by  nonquota  Immi- 
gration from  the  western  hemisphere  Tlie 
national  origins  theory  has  lost  all  Its  prac- 
tical meaning.  It  stands  as  an  Indictment 
not  only  as  against  American  tradition,  but 
also  American  logic  It  mocks  our  Declara- 
tion   of    Independence    and   statement    that 


all  men  are  created  equal.  Special  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  for  refugees,  escapees, 
spouses,  etc.  who  came  from  such  countries 
as  Cuba.  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  Czechoelo- 
vakla,  all  countries  whose  quotas,  under  the 
law,  are  severely  restricted.  While  our 
Immigration  laws  close  the  front  door,  the 
back  door  Is  left  wide  open.  We  know,  too, 
that  much  Immigration  from  the  western 
hemisphere,  particularly  from  Canada,  Is  not 
of  Nordic  origin  Mexican  nationals  come 
Into  the  United  States  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  under  a  bracero  program,  under  a 
special  program,  or  as  resident  aliens. 
Many  people  who  fled  persecution  In  the  last 
20  years  have  settled  In  Canada,  Brazil. 
Argentina,  and  their  children  as  native-born 
citizens  In  the  western  hemisphere  enter 
the  United  States  without  regard  for  quota 
allotments  Puerto  Rlcans.  as  well  as  Mex- 
icans, have  entered  in  large  numbers  The 
spirit  which  Emma  Lazarus  captured  In 
her  stirring  words  should  be  repeated  despite 
the  fact  that  In  practice  the  Statute  of 
Liberty  does  not  offer  a  wide  open  door  to 
democracy.     I  quote  her  words; 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Totu-   huddled  masses   yearning    to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-toet,  to 

me 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Some  of  us  In  Congress,  Including  your 
Representatives,  Robe«t  Oiaoco  and  Emuo 
Daddario,  have  fought  together  for  a  realistic 
Immlgrntlon  law.  in  the  midst  of  the  last 
presidential  campaign,  on  September  20. 
1960,  I  proposed  a  four-point  program,  which 
in  many  respects  conforms  to  the  program 
which  your  organization  has  been  advocating 
for  a  long  time.  I  proposed  at  that  time 
four  points: 

1.  That  tne  United  States  vipdate  the  quota 
based  on  1960  figures  Instead  of  1920  figures 

2.  A  redistribution  and  a  reallocation  of 
the  unused  quotas  which  annually  total 
about  55,000, 

3.  That  the  Attorney  General  be  author- 
ized to  admit  60,000  refugees 

4  A  reuniting  of  faLmilles  by  converting 
the  preferential  quotas  to  a  nonquota  status 

Both  presidential  canf'.ldates  responded 
On  October  8.  1960,  President  John  F  Ken- 
iiedy,  despite  the  demands  of  his  campaign, 
replied  to  my  solicitation  For  his  com- 
ments on  my  proposals.  I  quote  In  part  from 
the  President's  reply: 

"I  believe  that  the  most  Important  Im- 
mediate objective  of  Immigration  reform  Is 
the  reuniting  of  families.  There  are  many 
new  citizens  In  America  whose  Immediate 
families  are  In  other  lands,  waiting  patiently 
to  join  them.  In  countries  which  oversub- 
scribe their  quotas,  they  have  been  waiting 
for  many  years  We  have  a  social  obligation 
to  bring  these  families  together  For  this 
ptirpose  I  have  suggested  that  nonquota 
status  be  granted  to  parents,  minor  children, 
and  spoxises  of  citizens  and  resident  aliens, 
provided  they  are  otherwise  eligible  under 
the  law. 

"I  believe  that  each  of  the  other  proposals 
you  set  forth  in  yovir  letter  also  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  legislative  action.  Up- 
dating our  present  quotas,  and  pooling  un- 
used quotas,  are  sound  methods  of  assuring 
that  present  authorizations  are  used  up  In 
an  equitable  manner  A  flexible  formula  for 
admission  of  refugees  should  be  devised  so 
that  our  country  can  art  more  speedily  In 
meeting  our  share  of  the  world  s  responsi- 
bility to  the  victims  of  oppression  But  I 
also  feel  that  we  should  look  beyond  these 
proposals  to  the  aboiiUon  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  and  Its  r'^placement 
with  ft  more  equitable  method  of  regulating 
the  Inflow  c)f  lnimlerra:its 

On  Janu:iry  3  l',»61  the  first- day  of  the 
congresslomU  session  I  introduced  HR  37 
to  amenU  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 


No  action  on  legislation  can  be  taken 
without  the  support  or  the  approval  of  a 
man  who  consider-;  himself  the  father  of  the 
ir.imlgratlon  law  Prancis  Waiter  Finally, 
on  April  13,  1961,  Francis  Walter  introduced 
H.R.  6300  revising  the  Immigration  law  m 
which  he  gives  a  little  with  his  left  hand 
and  takes  away  with  his  right.  If  we  com- 
plain about  the  Insufficiency,  he  threatens 
to  take  away  what  he  offers  to  give.  The 
major  proposal  Is  the  reallocation  of  the  un- 
used quotas.  Congressman  Walter  proposed 
that  of  the  approximately  150.000  quotas, 
those  nations  which  have  a  quota  of  less 
than  7,000  should  share  the  unused  quotas  In 
the  proportion  that  the  particular  nations 
quota  bears  to  the  total  quota  numbers  of 
all  countries,  excluding  Germany,  Ireland, 
and  Great  Britain  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  Germany  has  a  quota  of  approximately 
25,814;  Great  Britain,  a  quota  of  65.361;  Ire- 
land, a  quota  of  17,756;  and  approximately 
55,000  annually  are  unused:  whereas  the 
quotas  of  other  countries  have  been  mort- 
gaged for  many  years  to  come. 

These  unused  quotas,  according  to  the 
Walter  bill,  shall  be  allocated  40  percent  to 
those  In  second  preference  status;  30  per- 
cent to  those  In  third  preference  status;  and 
30  percent  for  those  In  fourth  preference 
status  This  quota  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  relatives  who  will  benefit  from 
the  quota  reserve  Include  ( 1 )  parents  and 
unmarried  sons  and  daughters  over  21  years 
of  age  of  US.  citizens,  (2)  spouses  and  un- 
married sons  and  daughters,  minors  or 
adults,  of  lawfully  resident  aliens,  and  (3) 
married  sons  or  daughters  or  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  r.nd  their  spouses, 
and  minor  children  if  accompanying  them. 
Under  this  formula  Italy  will  get  about 
2,500  more.  The  remainder  of  the  Walter 
bill  Is.  in  my  opinion,  more  restrictive  than 
beneficial.  Some  of  the  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  deportation  and  de- 
naturalization of  lawfully  resident  aliens 
and  naturalized  citizens.  Some  provisions 
make  easier  the  waiver  of  obstacles,  such  as 
sickness.  TB,  and  other  contagious  diseases 
There  is  some  good  to  this  legislation,  but  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  provisions  have 
such  harmful  procedures  that  the  bad  out- 
weighs the  good  and  one  is  tempted  to  op- 
pose such  legislation. 

What  has  happened  to  the  President's 
promise'  Why  has  he  not  acted?  I  can 
underst.ind  his  thinking.  I  believed  the 
President  when  he  wrote  to  me  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  Intends  to  carry  out  his  prom- 
ise, but  we  get  awfxilly  annoyed  at  the  long 
wait,  not  only  for  his  recommendations  I'l 
the  Immigration  field,  but  also  in  his  delay 
In  appointments  of  persons  of  Italian  an- 
cestry. For  practical  political  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve, the  administration  has  not  sent  a  mes- 
.sage  to  the  Congress  asking  for  a  revision 
of  the  Immigration  laws  as  w.is  promised. 

The  many  measures  which  the  President 
has  recommended  relate  to  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  position 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States— the 
minlm.um  wage  law  to  increase  the  earnlne 
capacity  of  the  workers  of  America,  the  aid 
to  depressed  areas,  the  extension  of  the  un- 
emploi^ment  insurance  law  for  dependent 
children,  the  social  security  Increases,  are 
all  designed  to  help  a  strugpUnp  people 
where  unemployment  is  high  and  misery  i? 
rampant.  The  clim..ite  for  opening  the  dix^rs 
to  permit  a  larger  number  of  imnugrants  to 
enter  our  country  would  not  sit  well  with 
a  Congress  or  a  people  who  c.aim  that  they 
cannot  obtain  decent  wages  and  a  good 
standard  of  living  Last  week  we  voted  and 
parsed  in  the  Hou.'*  of  Representatives  the 
Mexicar,  n,TtionaJ  i^r  bracero  program  which 
permits  the  entry  of  Mexican  workers,  ap- 
prciximateiy  400  OOO  to  work  on  American. 
farms  The  paradox  is  that  while  we  claim 
that  we  must  ke<'p  out  Immigrants  because 
there  is  unemployment,  we  permit  the  entry 
of  400,000  Mexicans  because  we  need  farm- 


workers throughout  the  Southwest  and  the 
South  of  our  country.  It  might  be  wiser 
for  us  to  revise  our  Immieration  laws  to 
permit  farmworkers  from  Europe  who  are 
not  specialist*  to  come  to  work  on  the  famis 
of  America  which  are  feediiig  not  only  the 
180  million  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
practically  all  of  the  peoples  of  underpriv- 
ileged nations. 

For  us  to  maintain  our  image  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  we  must  have  a  fair  and 
realistic  immigration  law.  We  cannot  say 
lo  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean  Africa, 
and  Asia  that  we  are  Interested  In  your  wel- 
fare and  yet  when  they  come  to  our  doors 
we  raise  our  hands  and  say,  "Thou  shalt  not 
enter  here."  Our  Nation  had  the  respect  of 
the  world  since  1776  because  the  people  felt 
that  ours  was  a  land  of  opportunity;  we 
proclaimed  that  all  men  were  created  equal 
and  that  we  welcomed  In  friendship  the 
homeless,  the  tern  pest -tossed  to  our  shores. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  stands  high  on 
Bedloes  Island  In  New  York,  is  still  a  magnet 
to  the  homeless  and  the  refuge  of  the  teem- 
ing shores  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
must  continue  to  keep  its  light  bright,  re- 
flecting glory  not  only  in  U:ie  East  but  also 
in  the  West,  We  must  give  encouragement 
to  those,  who  like  our  forefathers,  have  a 
contribution  to  make  and  we  must  open  our 
doors  wide  once  again  to  let  democracy  in 


Light  a  Candle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTA-'^IVES 

Monday   May  22   1961 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  very 
able  and  gracious  gentle-woman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Representative  Kathryn 
E  Granahan.  has  served  with  distinctior; 
for  over  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. During  this  period  Representa- 
tive Granahan  has  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  the  public  welfare  throuph  her 
vigorous  and  efTective  subcommittee  pro- 
pram  lo  rid  the  US  mails  of  traffic  m 
obscenity  and  pornography. 

I  commend  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
Coii^ress  a  recent  article  by  Representa- 
tive Gkanmian  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject. The  article,  most  appropriately 
entitled  "Lipht  a  Candle."  and  printed  in 
Men  of  Malvein.  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  Laymen's  Weekend  Retreat 
League  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  follcws: 
Light  a  Candi  e 

(By    Representative   Kathryn    E     GRAN.^HAN 
of  Penn.'^ylvania.  chairman    Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  I 

"It  Is  better  to  light  just  one  little  candle 
Than  to  stumble  In  the  dark; 
Better    far    that    you    light    Just    one    little 
candle — 
Al]  you  need's  a  tiny  spark." 

The  words  of  this  beautiful  song,  so  glori- 
ously sung  earUer  in  the  ever.lng  by  the 
famed  Justin  Lawrie  Choral  Group  stayed 
with  me  as  I  returned  to  my  Washineton 
hotel  room  Another  day's  work  was  behind 
me  and  another  night's  official  funct;.;)ns 
were  over  N  >w  wa,s  the  welcomed  moment 
for  reflection 

In  r>onderinp  J  >e  Tinney's  request  that  I 
do  a  short  article  for  Men  of  Malvern  on  my 
pet  project — the  work  of  my  Subcommittee 
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on  Postal  Operations  in  axposing  and  com- 
bating the  traffic  in  obscene  and  porno- 
;jraphic  literature — I  couldn  t  help  but  rhink 
that  here,  beautifully  expressed. in  poetry  and 
music,  WAS  exactly  what  we  are  trying  fo  ac- 
complish 

I:  w^as  not  until  I  became  chairman  of  this 
I  Important  investigating  subcommittee  that 
1  began  to  understand  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  of  pornography  I  wa^  shocked 
when  I  learned  of  the  depths  of  depravity  to 
vhich  filth  merchants  will  rescjrt  I  soon 
came  to  realize  the  type  of  subhuman  ve- 
nality we  are  up  against. 

I  quickly  found  out  that  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  growing  volume  of  indecent 
matter  in  the  mails  and  on  the  newsstands 
was  the  fact  that  the  average  decent  citizen 
is  entirely  unaware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  scourge 

So.  in  2  years  i^:  extensive  hearings  on  this 
problem,  which  to<jk  my  subcommittee  to 
most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  country,  in 
the  report  which  we  later  issued,  and  in  all 
my  own  speeches  and  personal  contacts  with 
citizen  groups  everywhere,  our  purpose  has 
been  to  establish  an  aroused  community 
consciousness  to  this  vital  problem. 

We  have,  if  you  please,  been  trying  to  light 
just  one  little  candle  and  to  help  provide  the 
tiny  spark  for  other  such  candles,  so  that 
we  may  not  stumble  in  the  dark  over  this 
cancerous  growth  which,  if  unchecked,  will 
insidiously  destroy  the  moral  tissue  oi  our 
Nation 

I  Fn.TH      PEDDLING     IS     BIG     TIME 

Pornography  today  is  big  bvisiness.  The 
peddling  of  obscene  and  pornographic  litera- 
ture is  no  longer  confined  to  the  backrooms 
of  pool  halls  It  has  become  a  lucrative 
business  with  wide  and  .arled  sources  of 
distribution.  According  to  reliable  esti- 
mates, aith  peddling  brings  in  from  $'2  tall- 
Uon  to  H  billion  a  year 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  average  citizen 
is  unaware  of  the  extent  of  this  problem.  I 
believe  there  are  two  other  basic  reasr>ns  for 
the  increased  traffic  in  ob'^jene  literature. 
The  first  IS  the  fantastic  profits  which  can 
be  derived  with  a  reK-xtively  small  capital 
nitlay  The  second  is  the  difficulty  of  prose- 
cuting offenders,  especially  in  the  Jvirlsdic- 
tAons  where  mc^t  of  the  mail-order  business 
in  pornography  originates. 

But.  primarily  because  of  public  unaware- 
ness  of  this  creeping  menace,  printed  filth 
now  appears  in  drugstores,  supermarkets 
and  newsstands  in  addition  to  widespread  dis- 
tribution through  the  mail  1  which,  actually. 
is  the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  my  subcommit- 
tee )  .  Too  often  it  stands  indiscriminately  on 
the  magazine  rack  next  to  respectable  family 
magazines  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
the  American  home 

Here  I  fear,  its  ready  accessibility  to  our 
young  ones  imparts  a  flavor  of  acceptability, 
with  the  result  that  they  ;ire  gaining  dan- 
gerously false  impressions  of  the  moral 
fovmdations  of  our  society.  For  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  that  society — the  family — is 
challenged  in  the  mind  of  every  adolescent 
with  each  distorted  idea  he  acquires  re- 
garding the  true  meaning  of  natural  sex 
instinct 

.-^MtT      ANU      DFLINQITENCY 

The  e. idence  that  juvenile  delinquenjy 
Is  sharply  increasing  with  each  year,  that  It 
Is  more  commonly  concerned  with  acts  of 
violence,  and  that  It  is  apperring  In  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  slums.  Is  unmis- 
takable In  the  9-year  period,  1949  through 
1957,  the  number  of  appearances  before 
juvenile  courts  for  delinquency  increased 
two  and  one-half  times,  while  the  child 
population  increased  by  only  one-fourth. 
j  The  direct  relationship  between  obscenity 
I  and  this  rising  incidence  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency was  clearly  pinpointed  by  many 
distinguished  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore   my    subcommittee — among    them,    the 


Rev  Father  Terrence  J  Murphy,  of  the 
l^jyola  University  Law  School;  Dr  Nicholas 
G  Frignito.  chief  neuropsychiatrlst  and 
medical  director  of  our  own  Philadelphia 
municipal  court,  whose  position  affords  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  effects  of  obscenity  and  jX>rnography  on 
the  conduct  of  youthful  law  violators;  and 
Mr  John  Cornelius  Hayes,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  and  pro- 
fessor of   law   at  Loyola  University 

I  know  there  are  psychiatrists  who  hesi- 
tate to  relate  publications  devoted  to  dis- 
torted sex,  terror,  sadism,  and  crime  with 
juvenile  delinquency  However,  after  having 
listened  to  many  authorities  and  worked 
closely  with  this  problem  for  over  2  years, 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of   Investigation,    who   recently    wrote: 

■  I  say  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait 
for  the  answer  What  we  do  know  is  that 
in  an  overwhelming  large  number  of  cases 
sex  crime  is  associated  with  pornography. 
We  know  that  sex  criminals  read  it,  are 
clearly  Influenced  by  It. 

"I  believe  pornography  Is  a  major  cause  of 
sex  violence.  I  believe  that  If  we  can  elim- 
inate the  distribution  of  such  items  among 
impressionable  school-age  children,  we  shall 
greatly  reduce  our  frightening  sex  crime 
rate." 

KNOWLEDCE    WILL   BRING    ACTIOK 

More  than  ever,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  only  when  the  public  Is  fully  en- 
lightened—when enough  "candles"  are  lit — 
will  we  be  able  to  stem  the  ravages  caused 
by  fllth  and  smut.  The  light"  of  knowl- 
edge will  surely  be  followed  by  determined 
action.  I  have  enough  faith  In  the  moral 
and  spiritual  backbone  of  this  Nation  to 
know  that  when  thinking  men  and  women 
get  to  know  the  whole  sordid  story  of  por- 
nography, they  will  not  long  stand  by  and  do 
nothing.  They  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  Edmund  Burke's  admonition;  "AH  that 
is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that 
good  men   do  nothing." 

Fortunately,  good  men  are  doing  some- 
thing about  the  evil  of  pornography  Civil 
and  church  leaders  in  many  cities  and  towns, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  country  are 
.  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  organized 
committees  and  groups  in  combating  and 
cleaning  up  the  traffic  in  filthy  publica- 
tions in  their  own  areas  Moreover,  action 
in  one  community  helps  provide  the  tiny 
spark  for  similar  action  in  other  communi- 
ties and  these  shared  experiences  yield  large 
rewards 

In  helping  to  encourage  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion by  Individuals  and  groups,  my  subcom- 
mi^tee's  report  summarized  what  the  situa- 
tion Is  both  as  to  obscene  matter  sent 
through  the  mail  and  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  smutty  publications  on  the  news- 
stands. We  describe  the  efforts  being  made 
in  some  communities  to  combat  the  spread 
of  this  evil  among  their  youth  We  also 
suggest  a  program  of  community  action  and 
list  recommendations  to  help  stamp  out  the 
nationwide   traffic   In   Indecent  publications. 

Copies  of  this  report,  entitled  "Obscene 
Matter  Sent  Through  the  Mall,"  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  DC  .  for  the  nominal  charge  of 
20  cents  per  copy. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  basic  unit  of  our 
society — the  family — Is  most  seriously  In 
danger  from  the  pornographic  attack  The 
family  must,  therefore,  be  the  center  of  the 
counterattack  against  this  festering  disease. 
Additional  laws,  community  action,  and 
other  group  efforts — while  valuable — are 
no  substitute  for  the  "light"  of  parental 
guidance  They  cannot  absolve  fathers  and 
mothers  from  their  obligation  to  know  their 
children,  to  understand  their  thinking,  to 
lead  them  onto  paths  of  better  reading,  and 
to  guide  them  by  appealing  to  their  interests 


at  least  as  forcefully  and  attractively  as  the 
dirt  peddlers"  are  doing. 
Truly,  the  brightest  "candle"  of  all  U  the 
one  that  shines  In  the  home. 


What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F    JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Monday   May  22    1961 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  plea.sed  to  include  a  let- 
ter to  me  under  date  of  April  27,  from  a 
typical,  good  American  farm  wife,  Mrs. 
Jack  W.  Hester,  of  Honey  Creek  Towa. 
who  sp>eaks  foi-  herself  and  her  husband, 
along  with  my  letter  in  part  to  them  ask- 
ing their  permission  to  have  their  letter 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  their  reply 

Mr  Speaker,  the  letter  to  mc  dated 
April  27  sets  out  in  plain,  scholarly,  un- 
derstandable language  the  position  which 
these  good,  hard-working  American 
farmers  feai"  they  will  experience  in  com- 
plying with  the  1961  feed  grain  law  Of 
course,  thousands  of  our  fai-m(M,s  are  In 
the  same  category  with  thf  H«'stei  .s  who 
It  appears  have  no  choice  but  lo  sign  up. 
or  else.    The  letters  follow: 

HoNET  Ckeek,  Iowa.  April  27.  1961 

Dear  Mr  Jensen;  For  several  years  now  we 
have  been  asked  to  write  our  President  and 
Congressmen,  how  we  feel  about  different 
Government  legislation  Little  attention 
did  we  give  to  it  until  the  last  couple  years, 
when  the  a^lcultural  controversy  got  to 
the  place  It  is  making  even  more  satisfied 
farmers    feel    poverty    stricken 

Jack  and  I  are  32  and  38  jrears.  respectively. 
We  have  four  children  ranging  from  7  years 
to  3  months  We  live  on  a  rented  173  acres 
which  has  both  bottom  and  hills  With  lots 
of  work  and  modern  farming  practices  we 
have  averaged  over  80  bushel  an  acre  corn 
We  aren't  specializing,  but  milk  cows,  sell 
some  eggs,  and  our  main  source  of  Income 
Is  hogs 

We  would  like  to  point  out  we  started 
farming  in  1953,  with  a  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan.  We  are  not  debt  free  but 
feel  we  have  gained  a  lot  not  only  In  ma- 
terial assets,  but  In  doing  what  we  enjoy 

Please  don't  get  the  Idea  we  feel  we've 
reached  our  goal,  as  we're  working  toward 
the  day  we  can  buy  the  land  we  now  rent 
If  we  can  accomplish  this  and  raise  our  fam- 
ily with  hopes  of  college  for  them,  we  don't 
feel  we  have  room  to  complain.  We  feel  we 
can  reach  this  goal  without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment giving  it  to  us. 

We  do  not  like  the  present  farm  plan, 
but  what  choice  is  there  when  the  landlady 
has  to  seal  her  corn.  The  corn  program 
came  out  saying  to  put  20  percent  and  40 
percent  In  diverted  acres.  You  would  receive 
50  percent  of  your  average  yield  on  first  20 
percent  When  we  received  our  papers,  we 
got  a  65  bushel  average  yield  Where  did 
otir   other    15    bushels   go? 

The  television  program  out  of  Ames  on 
the  farm  plan  said  the  main  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  increase  farm  Income.  Does 
this  mean  the  farmer  with  the  initiative  to 
Improve  his  farming  practices  takes  the  pen- 
alty for  someone  who  doesn't  try?  Was  It 
just  a  snow  Job  for  farmers,  figuring  they 
wouldn't  know  any  better? 
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As  far  as  the  soybean  support  price  is  con- 
cerned, more  people  will  raise  them.  Then 
another  excess  crop.  We  have  always  sold 
them  for  more  than  support  prices.  After 
this  Is  there  going  to  be  complete  control, 
too' 

We  are  definitely  against  the  Government 
controlling  everything  as  suggested  by  the 
long-range  farm  plan.  What  Initiative  (the 
one  thing  our  country  boasts  about)  will 
be  left  lf*^everythlng  goes  to  bushel,  pound, 
etc.,  measurements?  The  Government  telling 
us  to  raise  so  much  and   no  more. 

We  believe  our  country  is  the  best,  but  the 
only  difference  In  this  p>ollcy  and  the  Rus- 
sian is  they  are  told  to  raise  more  and  we 
will  be  told  exactly  how  much  less  to  raise 
Either    way   the  Government  takes   over 

What  do  we  have  left  to  work  for  If  the 
Government  tells  us  what  we  can  do?  Then 
they  take  care  of  us  through  old  age  with 
social  security  and  medical  aid.  At  this 
rate  all  we  got  left  Is  to  say  we'll  be  glad 
when  we're  65  years,  as  so  many  are  saying 
Of  course,  someone  Is  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  all  thcbe  so-called  benefits.  There  are 
some  people  you  can  give  everything  and 
still  they  want  more 

We  realize  the  surplus  problem  Is  bad  and 
something  has  to  be  done  We  believe  in  the 
soU  bank,  with  high  enough  rates,  based 
fairly,  and  used  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  is 
still  the  solution.  With  high  enough  pay- 
ments and  lower  prices  why  wouldn't  farm- 
ers be  better  off  cooperating?  Using  this 
system  until  the  surplus  is  gone.  Then  give 
It  a  chance  to  take  care  of  Itself. 

Have  been  reading  where  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  is  overjoyed  with  the 
sign  up  on  the  present  plan.  I  do  hope  he 
realizes  there  are  a  lot  of  us  that  had  littie 
choice. 

Would   like   to   thank  you   for  your   time 
taken  to  read  this. 
Sincerely. 

Mr    and   Mrs    Jack   W    Hester 


Mat  11.  1961. 
Dear  Mr  and  Mrs.  Hester;  Your  letter 
to  me  about  the  feed  grain  law  for  the  1961 
crop  year  is  the  best  I  have  received  In  that 
you  explain  In  more  detail  the  effect  which 
the  law  will  have  on  your  Income,  etc 

TTierefore,  I  feel  your  letter  deserves  the 
wide  publicity  It  would  receive  by  having  It 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 

Please  know  I  would  not  have  your  letter 
made  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record 
which  Is  mailed  each  day  to  over  68.000  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States,  without  your  ap- 
proval May  I  have  your  approval  to  do  so? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben    F.    Jensen, 
Membrr  of  Congrexs,  Seventh  Iowa  District. 


Mat    16,    1961 
Dkar  Mr   Jensen:  In  regard  to  your  letter 
of  May  11.  we'd  be  honored  to  have  our  letter 
printed  in  any  publication 

We  feel  very  proud  and  happy  to  find  out 
that  an   Individual  still   has  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  our  great  country      TTiank  you 
Sincerely. 

Mr.    and   M-*    J^CK   W    Hestkr 


Fifteenth  Anniveriary  of  the   Democratic 
Republic  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

If"     MARYLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1961 

Mr.  LANKFORD     Mr  Speaker,  we  all 
know  of   1961  as  the  centennial  of  our 


War  Betwct-n  the  States— it  ii=  ai.so  the 
year  of  the  centenniaJ  of  the  unification 
of  Italy.  June  2  markt.  the  loth  anni- 
versary of  the  democralic  Republic  of 
Italy  and  I  shotiid  like  at  this  time  to  pay 
inbutf  to  our  gn  at  Mediterranean  ally. 

Italy  has  always  been  a  country  of  cul- 
tural inspiration -from  the  villas  of 
Pompei:  to  tlie  renaissance  paintings  and 
sculpture  of  Florence  to  the  architec- 
tural center  of  the  mt-xlern  world.  Milan. 
Music  lovers  find  paradise  at  La  Scala. 
Engineers  still  study  the  technical  genius 
of  Da  Vinci.  Sun  worshippers  find  its 
shores  and  islands  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

Most  important  of  all.  Italy  has  been 
our  continued  friend  for  all  of  the  15 
years  of  its  Republic.  It  is  our  ally  in 
NATO  and  is  carrying  out  its  share  in 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom  against 
oppression.  And  so.  to  the  Italians 
across  the  sea  and  to  the  many  Italo- 
Americans  here,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
continued  future  in  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  past. 


Michigan  Week:  The  Michigan  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

ur    MlClilG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1961 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr  Speaker,  each 
year  since  1954  the  citizens  of  the  great 
Stat^  of  Michigan  have  set  aside  1 
week  in  the  year  as  Michigan  Week.  It 
is  a  period  when  we  Michiganders  re- 
affirm our  pride  in  our  State  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  its  future  growth 
and  prosperity.  Michigan  Week  this 
year  will  be  observed  May  21-27.  A.«  a 
native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Mich- 
igan, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
the  spirit  of  Michigan  Week  about  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan are  proud  of  their  State. 

Of  course,  Michigan  is  proud  that  it 
is  first  in  the  Nation  in  the  production 
of  automobiles'.  In  Michipan's  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  manufacturing  rev- 
olution which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
underdeveloi^ed  world  came  to  maturity. 
The  industrial  genius  of  Michigan  made 
Detroit  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"'  in 
World  War  U.  Without  the  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  that  emerged  out  of 
the  auto  industry.  America  could  not 
have  reversed  the  Nazi-Japanese  tide. 

But  Michigan  is  out  front  not  only  in 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
p>arts.  Michigan's  unmatched  industrial 
know-how  and  the  world's  finest  labor 
force,  representing  almo-st  every  skill 
listed  by  the  U.S  Cen.<;us  Bureau,  have 
placed  Michigan  first  in  the  Notion  in 
the  production  of  mobile  homes,  boats, 
conveyors,  internfil  combustion  enpines. 
metal  stampings,  steel  sprintr.'^,  machine 
shop  work,  gray-iron  foundry  produc- 
tion, public  building  fixtures,  hardware 
supplies,  sportinp  and  athletic  poods, 
paddinp  and  upholstery  filling  as  well 
as  salt  and  cereals.  Michigan  lpad.<^  all 
other  Slates  m  the  value  of  its  manu- 


facturer prod;;cts  per  worker.  We  ha'^e 
justly  earned  our  reputation  as  the  in- 
dustrial capital  of  the  world.  Few  areas 
in  the  United  States  can  compare  with 
Michigan  as  a  State  in  which  to  locate 
industry  and  business. 

Michigan  believes  that  it  has  a  mis- 
.sion  of  providing  the  same  leadership 
in  the  space  a^e  as  it  did  in  the  auto- 
motive age.  As  evidence  of  this,  the 
booster  chosen  for  the  momcnt-ous  fiipht 
into  space  of  astronaut  Navy  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr..  on  May  5.  1961.  was 
the  Michigan-built  Chrysler  Redstone. 
Indeed.  Michigan  is  taking  its  place  on 
the  frontier  of  the  forces  that  are  shap- 
ing the  modern  world.  To  the  greatest 
pool  of  labor  .skills  and  managerial  brains 
in  the  world.  Michigan  has  added  first- 
rate  research  facilities.  The  University 
of  Michigan's  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  the  Nations  first  State- 
supported  space  age  research  endeavor. 
High  resolution  radar  was  desipned  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Bomarc 
missile  was  designed  and  developed 
at  the  university.  The  ultra-hiph-per- 
formance  Rambler  rocket  was  conceived 
in  Michiran.  designed  in  Michigan,  and 
can  be  built  by  Michipan  comp.-^inies  with 
Michigan  products.  Atomic  power  in- 
stallations are  already  under  construc- 
tion by  Detroit  Edison  and  ConsumT 
Power  companies. 

During  the  pa.st  few  years  electronics 
companies  have  been  showing  increasing 
interest  in  locating  in  Michigan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  research  and  consult- 
ant talent  our  universities  are  making 
available.  The  Greater  Ann  Arbor  Re- 
search Park,  now  under  construction, 
will  provide  a  most  fertile  base  for  ex- 
tending the  partnership  between  in- 
du.'-try  and  the  university  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  startlmg  research 
and  products  for  the  space  age  Yes.  Uie 
people  of  Michigan  are  proud  tiiat  their 
State  is  not  a  status  quo  State,  not 
resting  on  past  laurel.^. — that  it  is  a 
State  on  the  move 

We  are  proud  that  Micl.igan  is  known 
all  over  the  world  as  a  great  industrial 
State.  We  are  equally  proud  of  our  pre- 
emmence  as  a  great  agricultural  Stale. 
The  first  land-grant  college  in  tiie 
United  States  emerged  on  the  campus  of 
Michigan  State  University  at  East  Lan- 
sing. From  the  teclinical  and  scientific 
achievements  of  such  colleges  American 
agriculture  wai  transformed.  In  Mich- 
igan, agriculture  is  one  of  the  Uxree  prin- 
cipal sectors  of  the  State's  economy. 
Only  a  handful  of  States  can  boa.st  of 
such  a  varied  and  successful  agriculture. 
In  all.  44  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
ci"ops  are  grown  commercially.  Mich- 
igan leads  all  other  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  St!  awbernes.  so'ur  cherries, 
cantaloupes,  late  celery  cucumbers  for 
pickles,  and  field  beans.  The  famous 
bean  soup  served  in  Uie  U.S.  Senate  and 
Hon.-^e  dining  rooms  is  made  from  Mich- 
igan beans.  The  sale  of  products  from 
Michigan  farms  totaled  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  1958 — the 
latest  year  for  whicii  statistics  are  avail- 
able. In  addition,  the  volume  of  business 
directly  connected  with  the  processing, 
storing,  distribution,  and  transportation 
of  farm  products  amounted  to  $1,880 
million.     More  than  half  of  Michigan's 
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83  counties  rank  ajuong  the  Ujp  100 
counties  in  the  Nation  in  the  production 
of  field  crops  fruit,  and  livestock.  De- 
spite Michigan's  magnificent  industrial 
and  agrricultural  accomphshments.  Mich- 
uan  still  has  about  40  percent  of  its  land 
H.ea  available  for  development. 

Michigan's  bountiful  natural  and 
physical  resources  are  another  source  of 
ireat  pride  to  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
Michigan's  location  in  the  uieatest  iron 
ore  producing  region  of  the  world  places 
Michigan  second  among  the  iron  ore  pro- 
ducing States  in  the  Union  Michigan 
IS  still  a  major  lumDfrin;^  State  with 
19  million  acres  of  forests  which  serve 
Michigan's  furniture  paper  and  pulp  in- 
dustries. Michigan  is  first  in  salt  pro- 
duction m  the  Nation  Michigan  has 
the  world's  largest  limestone  quarries 
and  deposits  of  biypsum.  Michigan 
ranks  sixth  in  the  production  of  copp)er 
and  IS  high  m  the  annual  production  of 
oil.  Michigan's  aoundant  quantities  of 
sand  and  gravel  make  possible  one  of 
the  finest  highway  systems  in  the  coun- 
try 

All  of  these  natural  resources  are 
helpme  build  a  chemical  empire  in 
Michigan  There  has  been  amazing 
progress  in  this  industry  in  the  last  few- 
years  and  there  will  be  additional  de- 
velopments in  the  near  future.  The 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  our  new 
and  rapidly  developing  chemical  indus- 
try is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600 
million. 

Michigan  is  proud  of  its  roadbuilding 
program.  In  our  State  we  are  con- 
structing freeways  at  the  rate  of  1 
foot  a  minute  By  the  end  of  1962  peo- 
ple and  products  will  be  able  to  travel 
nonstop  from  the  Ohio  oorder  to  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  and  from  Detroit  to 
Muskegon  over  superb  modern  roads. 
This  highway  system  will  make  Michi- 
gan's recreation  areas  more  easily  ac- 
cessible than  ever  before 

Most  people  know  how  much  wonder- 
ful fun  It  IS  to  vacation  in  Michigan, 
out  relatively  few  know  the  extent  of 
the  tourist  mdustry  in  Michigan  and  the 
vital  role  it  plays  in  our  econom;-  There 
are  some  28.000  individual  businesses 
serving  the  wants  of  people  who  come 
from  all  corners  of  oui  Nation  for  re- 
freshing and  restful  holiday  fun  in  Mich- 
igan. Michigan  is  bordered  by  four  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  has  the  longest 
shoreline  of  any  State  except  Alaska. 
■We  have  more  than  1 1  000  inland  lakes, 
:?6,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and 
19  millon  acres  of  forest  land  in  which 
are  situated  61  State  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas  We  have  more  ski  areas 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation  Last 
year  Michigan  tourism  grossed  more 
tJian  $650  million  and  provided  em- 
ployment for  about  100.000  persons. 
Sales  and  use  tax  receipts  from  the  t<oui-- 
ist  and  resort  industry  have  reached  an 
annual  figure  of  $40  milhon  and  this 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  $46  million 
this  year  The  U  S  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  show  that  money  spent  by 
an  average  of  24  tourists  a  day  equals  the 
economic  impact  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  with  a  $100,000  annual  payioll 
This  places  in  sharp  focus  the  impor- 
tance of  tourism  in  the  Michigan  econ- 
omy. 


One  of  Michigan's  unique  assets  for 
industry-,  health,  and  pleasure  is  her  ever- 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
an  asset  envied  by  many  other  States 
which  are  faced  with  a  critical  water 
situation.  Because  of  Michigan  s  geo- 
graphical location,  bordered  by  four  of 
the  five  Great  Lakes,  our  relatively  level 
topography,  our  porous  soil,  our  water- 
holding  geological  formations  and  our 
heavy  and  uniform  rainfall,  we  have  \\\ 
Michigan  the  largest  continuously  avail- 
able supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
In  Michigan  we  do  not  use  water,  we 
only  borrow  it.  By  a  relatively  simple 
and  inexf>ensive  practice  of  water  con- 
servation we  are  capable  of  returning 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
we  receive  back  to  its  source.  Water 
emptied  anywhere  into  our  36.000  miles 
of  streams  is  returned  to  its  source,  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  do  not  have  the  costly 
problem  of  tapping  water  for  ase  and 
later  returning  it  to  the  same  water- 
shed. Michigan  is  indeed  the  "Water 
Wonderland"  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  area  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  recreational  resources  Michigan  is  a 
proven  leader.  The  p>eople  of  Michigan 
are  also  proud  of  another  great  accom- 
plishment— the  continuing  development 
of  its  human  resources  through  one  of 
the  finest  educational  systems  in  the  Na- 
tion. Michigan  ranks  fifth  among  the 
States  in  its  support  of  public  education 
Since  1948  Michigan  has  spent  a  billion 
dollars  for  .school  construction.  Enroll- 
ment in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  last  year  reached  almost  1.700.- 
000  In  the  Nation  in  1958.  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  all  public  educa- 
tion averaged  35.5  percent  of  the  general 
exF>enditures  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  Michigan  it  constituted  40  7 
percent.  The  estimated  current  expend- 
iture per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  Michigan  for  1959-60  was  $425 
in  contrast  to  the  national  average  of 
$369.  The  expenditure  of  $425  per  pupil 
is  a  93  6  {>ercent  increase  over  the  same 
expenditure  in  Michigan  in  1949-50. 
During  this  decade,  only  two  other  States 
had  a  higher  percentage  increase  in  cur- 
rent exp>enditures  per  pupil.  State  aid 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
1957-58  in  Michigan  was  S206  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  $162. 
Michigan  is  rated  among  the  top  10 
States  for  its  program  of  educational 
excellence.  Michigan's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  recognized  for  the  excellence 
of  their  programs,  facilities,  and  gradu- 
ates, 

Michiganders  point  with  pride  to  many 
other  tangible  advantages  and  accom- 
plishments, to  the  fact  that  Michigan  Ls 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Lakes 
consumer  market  which  has  an  annual 
retail  sales  of  $43.5  billion;  that  in  trans- 
portation Michigan  is  .serviced  directly 
by  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway.  32  rail- 
roads. 190  trucklines,  14  major  feeder 
airlines:  and  that  Michigan  leads  the 
Nation  in  homeownership  with  a  total 
of  almost  70  percent. 

Yes,  Michigan  is  a  great  State,  We 
are  proud  of  our  great  physical  and  hu- 
man resources  and  of  the  splendid  u.se 
to  which  they  have  been  put.  But  we 
are  not  too  proud  to  realize  that  we  must 
be  even  greater  in  the  sixties,   that  we 


must  set  new  goals  of  attainment  In 
every  area  of  endeavor  not  only  for 
Michigan,  but  for  the  Nation  and  the 
future  of  the  entire  free  world.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  launch  Michigan 
Week— 1961 
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Kennedy  Administration  Fii?hti  Or^aniied 
Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

■ 'r    COLORAlXi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1961 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
interested  in  curbing  organized  crime 
and  racketeering  The  Honorable  Rob- 
ert F,  Kennedy,  Attorney  General,  has 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  urged 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  accom- 
plish this  purFKJse.  I  know  there  Ls  great 
interest  in  preventing  crime  and  racket- 
eering and  the  Attorney  General  has 
proposals  to  meet  this  problem  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  statement  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record  The  statement  is 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  here  today  support- 
ing proposed  legislation  which  we.  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  believe  can  be  ex- 
tremely effective  In  combating  organized 
crime  and  racketeering  These  proposals 
have  been  develojjed  in  the  Department  over 
a  [>erlod  of  time  to  aid  and  assist  local  law 
enforcement  officers  in  controlling  hood- 
lums and  racketeers,  who  in  many  instances 
have  become  so  rich  and  so  powerful  that 
they  have  outgrown  local  authorities 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  new  Others 
are  revisions  of  proposals  submitted  by  the 
prior  administration.  Still  others  were  sub- 
mitted by  my  predecessor  and  I  have  en- 
dorsed them 

There  have  been  large  scale  investigations 
into  this  problem  on  both  the  national 
scene  and  at  the  State  level.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Kefauver  investigation  and 
its  disclosures  which  shocked  the  Nation  In 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee's  Investiga- 
tions Into  Improper  conduct  In  the  labor- 
management  field,  we  found  organized  crime 
and  racketeering  moving  into  that  field. 
Both  investigations  highlighted  problems  ex- 
isting in  the  larger  cities 

Sometimes  we  get  the  impression  that  the 
general  public  believes  that  organized  crime 
is  a  problem  for  the  big  cities,  alone  If  any 
one  is  under  that  misapprehension  he  can 
be  corrected  very  quickly  by  reading  the  re- 
port of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Investigation  issued  in  February  of  this  year. 
It  deals  with  organized  crime  In  central  New 
York  State.  Then  there  Is  a  report  by  the 
General  Investigating  Committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  57th  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas.  The  latter  report  details  what 
I  can  describe  only  as  the  rape  of  the  city 
of  Beaumont  by  organized  crime  What  the 
Texas  committee  found  to  be  the  results 
of  organized  crime  having  gained  control  of 
the  town,  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

The  investigation  found  bouses  of  prosti- 
tution, gambling  clube,  punchbo(u-ds.  pinball 
machines,  slot  machines,  numbers,  and  book- 
making  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
city  Liquor  was  sold  to  teenagers  and  45 
pounds    of   raw   opium    worth    •500,000   was 


seized  As  has  been  pointed  out  so  often, 
gambling,  liquor  violations,  narcotics,  brib- 
ery and  corruption  of  local  officials  and  labor 
racketeering  and  extortion  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Texas  report  details  the  effects  of 
(jrganized  crime  as  follows:  The  crime  rate 
of  the  city  rose  22  percent  in  1960;  desirable 
citizens  left  town;  the  city  is  in  the  red  by 
(1.125.833;  »350.000  in  current  checks  were 
issued  with  no  covering  funds  in  the  bank; 
within  3  years  two  water  Improvement  proj- 
ects ran  out  of  money;  the  city  is  deficient 
in  neighborhood  parks  and  supervised  recre- 
ation facilities;  municipal  bonds  are  difficult 
to  sell;  the  city  records  were  in  such  bad 
shape  that  independent  auditors  refused  to 
certify  an  accounting  rendered  by  them:  and 
finally  the  efforts  to  attract  industry  to  the 
city  were  sabotaged  by  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence. 

This  appalling  story  has  not  had  its  end- 
ing recorded  yet.  An  aroused  citizenry  cur- 
rently is  conducting  a  cleanup  of  what  they 
rightly  consider  to  be  a  local  problem.  How- 
ever, we  in  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
of  great  assistance  to  them  and  other  honest 
citizens. 

The  opium  seized  in  Beaumont  was  not 
grown  locally  in  Texas.  The  pinball  ma- 
chines and  other  gambling  devices  were  not 
manufactured  there.  The  profits  from  the 
activities  did  not  remain  in  Texas.  The  in- 
formation so  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
gambling  operations  did  not  originate  lo- 
cally. All  the  information  and  implements 
flowed  into  Beaumont  through  the  medium 
of  interstate  commerce.  Our  package  of 
bills  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  for  the  conduct  of  the  many 
unlawful  enterprises  which  make  up  organ- 
ized crime  today. 

I  now  would  like  to  discuss  these  bills 
in  some  general  terms. 

I  will  turn  first  to  H.R.  6572.  which  would 
prohibit  travel  in  aid  of  racketeering  enter- 
prises. 

Organized  crime  Is  nourished  by  a  number 
of  activities,  but  the  primary  source  of  Its 
growth  is  illicit  gambling.  From  huge 
gambling  profits  flow  the  funds  to  bankroll 
the  other  Illegal  activities  I  have  mentioned 
Including  the  bribery  of  local  officials. 

The  main  target  of  our  bill  is  interstate 
travel  to  promote  gambling  It  also  Is  aimed 
at  the  huge  profits  In  the  traffic  In  liquor, 
narcotics,  prostitution,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  corrupting  local  officials 
and  for  their  use  in  racketeering  in  labor 
and  management  Thus,  when  we  speak  of 
unlawful  business  it  is  business  engaged  In 
the  .aforementioned    Improper   activities. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  method  by 
which  the  funds  are  obtained  by  the  blgtlme 
gambling  operators  may  be  useful  at  this 
time. 

Many  persons  think  of  the  corner  hand- 
book operator  or  the  neighborhood  merchant, 
who  sells  a  numbers  ticket  to  him,  as  the 
person  to  whom  we  refer  when  we  talk  of 
the  gambling  racketeer.  This  Is  about  as 
accurate  as  describing  an  iceberg  as  a  sec- 
tion of  Ice  floating  on  top  of  the  water. 
As  with  the  Iceberg  the  danger  and  the  size 
of  the  problem  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
if  we  go  below  the  surface 

On  the  surface  is  the  handbook  operator. 
He  makes  a  profit  from  the  persons  who 
place  bets  with  him  because  he  has  an  edge 
on  every  bet  He  pays  track  odds  but  usually 
not  In  excess  of  20  to  1,  The  odds  at  the 
track  are  calculated  after  deducting  the  15 
to  18  percent  of  the  total  betting  pool  which 
goes  to  pay  taxes  and  other  expenses.  The 
bookmaker  pockets  that  amount.  However, 
he  Is  not  a  man  of  unlimited  resources.  He 
must  balance  his  books  so  that  he  will  lose 
no  more  on  the  winner  than  has  been  bet  on 
the  other  horses  in  a  race,  after  his  per- 
centage has  been  deducted.  He  cannot  con- 
trol the  choices  of  his  customers  and  very 
often  he  will  find  that  one  horse  is  the 
favorite    choice   of    his    clientele      His    "ac- 


tion," as  he  calls  it,  may  not  reflect  the  ac- 
tion of  the  track.  Therefore,  he  must  re- 
Insure  himself  on  the  race  in  much  the  same 
fashion  that  casualty  Insurance  companies 
reinsure  a  risk  that  is  too  great  for  it  to  as- 
sume alone.  To  do  this  the  bookmaker 
uses  the  layoff  man,  who  for  a  commission, 
accepts  the  excess  wager.  X 

The  local  layoff  better  also  will  have  limit- 
ed funds  and  his  layoff  bets  may  be  out  of 
balance  When  this  occurs  he  calls  the  large 
layoff  bettors,  who  because  of  their  funds, 
can  spread  the  larger  risk  These  persons  are 
gamblers  who  comprise  a  nationwide  syndi- 
cate or  combine  They  are  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  all  the  time  and  they  dis- 
tribute the  bets  among  themselves  so  that  an 
overall  balance  is  reached  on  any  horse- 
race. 

With  a  balanced  book  at  the  handbook, 
layoff  or  syndicate  level  the  edge  is  di- 
vided and  no  one  loses  except  the  man  who 
placed  the  original  bet  As  an  indication 
of  the  volume  of  business  I  am  talking 
about,  one  of  the  largest  operators  In  the 
combine  does  a  layoff  business  of  tlS  mil- 
lion a  year  His  net  profit  Is  $720,000  a 
year  This  is  a  4-percent  return  on  voltime 
with  relatu  y  no  risk  as  a  result  of  the 
balancing  of  his  books  on  each  event. 

The  terra  gambler"  is  a  misnomer  for 
these  persons  They  accept  money  that  the 
small  gamblers  wager  but  they  do  not 
gamble  at  all  This  Is  further  illustrated 
graphically  by  what  we  know  as  the  num- 
bers racket 

A  man  purchases  a  ticket  with  three  num- 
bers on  It,  paying  a  dollar  for  the  ticket. 
Since  there  are  999  such  numbers  he  should 
reasonably  expect  the  odds  to  be  999  to  1. 
The  numbers  bank  usually  pays  600  to  1 
on  such  a  wager — or  less — so  you  can  see 
that  the  only  gambler  In  this  situation  Is 
the  man  making  the  bet  The  operator 
pockets  40  cents  on  every  dollar  bet  That 
lb  If  the  game  is  run  honestly.  That,  how- 
ever. Is  too  much  to  expect  from  this  group. 
If  the  play  Is  too  high  on  any  one  number 
th'^y  manage  through  devious  means  to  in- 
sure that  a  number  on  which  the  play  has 
been  small  will  be  the  winner. 

With  that  background  on  the  type  of  busi- 
ness done  by  these  persons,  let  me  now 
move  to  their  interstate  travel  activities  to 
show  how  we  hope  to  be  of  aid  and  assistance 
to  local  law  authorities. 

The  examples  I  am  going  to  give  have  a 
factual  basis,  but  I  will  speak  mainly  in 
generalities  in  open  session  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Our  flrst  example  is  as  follows:  Some  no- 
torious Individuals,  whose  names  you  would 
immediately  recognize,  had  interests  in  a 
numbers  bank  but  lived  in  a  resort  town 
far  from  the  scene  of  operation.  Every 
month  a  messenger  carried  the  profit*  of  the 
numbers  racket  from  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  resort  town.  One  of  the  payments 
was  In  excess  of  $250,000.  Thus,  the  persons 
reaping  the  profit  from  the  illegal  activity 
remained  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  the  place  of  operation 
and  committed  no  crime  in  the  State  where 
they  lived.  Only  the  Federal  Government 
can  curtail  the  flow  of  funds  which  permit 
the  kingpins  to  live  far  from  the  scene,  pre- 
venting the  local  officials,  burdened  by  the 
gambling  activity,  from  punishing  him. 

If  our  bill  is  enacted  we  will  be  able  to 
prosecute  the  courier  who  carries  the  funds 
across  State  lines  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  aiding  and  abetting  statute  (18  US  C. 
2)  we  will  be  able  to  prosecute  the  person 
who  caused  the  courier  to  travel — the  king- 
pin. This  example  illustrates  what  we  have 
found  to  be  a  pattern  around  the  country 
where  the  apparently  innocuous  10-cent 
numbers  bet  in  a  large  city  turns  Into  tre- 
mendous profits  in  the  hands  of  bigtlme 
hoodlums. 

Another  example  Involves  the  frequent 
travel   from   a   middle   Atlantic   State   to   a 


New  England  Stale  by  the  operator  of  a  lot- 
tery—and or  members  of  his  family — to 
make  payments  to  winners  or  pick  up  money 
wagered.  Our  Information  reveals  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  statute  proscribing  inter- 
state transportation  of  lottery  tickets  (18 
U.S.C,  1301),  the  individual  canled  the 
plates  for  printing  the  tickets  to  the  various 
SUtes.  He  did  that  so  the  tickets  could  be 
prjuted  locally, 

/  In  another  instance  In  a  Midwestern  State, 
ihi?  scene  of  illicit  operations  is  close  to  the 
border  of  the  State  One  individual  travels 
dolly  between  the  two  States,  He  conducts 
his  layoff  business  In  the  one  State  and  lives 
in  a  $200,000  house  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large 
city  across  the  border  in  the  other  State. 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  The  layoff 
men  at  the  top  of  the  bookmaking  organiza- 
tion are  in  dally  contact  with  each  other  to 
reinsure  their  bets  and  divide  the  action. 
Uius  assuring  that  all  make  a  profit  and  no 
01  e  takes  an  exorbitant  risk. 

These  people  can  conduct  their  businesses 
by  telephone.  When  local  authorities  get 
close  to  them,  they  merely  pick  up  stakes 
and  move  to  another  Jurisdiction,  The  best 
exjunple  of  this  moving  to  frustrate  local 
police,  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  started  oper- 
ations as  a  layoff  man  in  the  Midwest  in 
1946,  He  moved  to  another  town  in  1949  and 
then  to  Newport.  Ky,.  In  1950  In  1952. 
under  pressure  of  the  Kefauver  investiga- 
tions into  organized  crime,  he  moved  to  Mon- 
treal. Canada.  When  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  raided  his  establishment  he 
moved  back  to  Newport.  Ky 

We  can  follow  these  i>eople  from  State  to 
State  and  prosecute  them  for  the  very  activ- 
ities which  now  make  a  mockery  of  local  law 
enforcement  if  this  travel  bill  Is  enacted 

The  layoff  men,  who  comprise  the  gam- 
bling syndicate,  must  settle  their  accotmts 
periodically  for  they  do  not  trust  each  other 
any  more  than  they  trust  the  average  bettor 
They  settle  the  accounts  by  having  a  bag- 
man travel  throughout  the  country  picking 
up  and  depopiting  funds  to  balance  the 
books.  He  receives  reports  of  balances  due 
from  each  of  the  layoff  men.  He  acts  as 
a  clearinghouse  and  accountant  for  the 
group — settling  the  accounts  in  accordance 
with  good  accounting  practice — in  much  the 
same  manner  that  our  banking  clearing 
houses  operate.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  banking  houses  are  not  Hfraid  of  divulg- 
ing their  Incomes  through  the  use  of  banking 
channels.  The  gamblers  use  cash  and  a 
messenger  to  clear  the  daily  balances. 

When  a  Braniff  airplane  crashed  at  Buf- 
falo, Tex,,  on  September  30,  1959.  a  collec- 
tion man  for  a  prime  subject  of  the  Kefauver 
investigation,  was  killed  The  collection 
man  weis  enroute  to  New  York  with  his 
boss's  share  of  profits  from  gambling  opera- 
tions In  Texas.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  prosecution  may  be  undertaken  In 
future  situations  against  men  like  this  and 
the  persons  who  send  them  to  collect  the 
proceeds. 

In  summary,  our  information  reveals 
numerous  instances  where  the  prime  mover 
in  a  gambling  or  other  Illegal  enterpilse 
operates  by  remote  control  from  the  safety 
of  another  State — sometimes  half  a  conti- 
nent away.  He  sends  henchmen  to  the 
scene  of  operations  or  travels  himself  from 
time  to  time  to  supervise  the  activity  and 
check  on  his  underlings.  As  for  the  profits, 
he  receives  his  share   by  messenger. 

Another  example  of  the  type  of  situation 
which  we  are  trying  tc  curb  In  proscribing 
the  interstate  travel  in  furtherance  of  an 
unlawful  activity  is  the  situation  which 
arose  In  Hot  Springs,  Ark..  In  1960.  A  print- 
ing company  In  Jefferson  Parish,  La,,  receives 
race  wire  information  from  Chicago  book- 
makers and  disseminates  the  data  to  gam- 
bling establishments  in  sections  of  the  South 
and  Southwest.  TTie  company  is  owned  by 
a    racketeer,    since    deported,    and    his    race 
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service  manager,  of  New  Orleans.  The 
'manager,  while  In  Hot  Springs  i:i  March  or 
1960  got  Into  a  violent  argument  with  the 
owner  of  the  race  wire  service  there  The 
Hot  Springs  man  told  the  New  Orleans  man 
to  stay  In  New  Orleans  as  he  could  operate 
his  business  withovit  help. 

In  May  of  1960  the  owner  of  the  Hot 
Springs  service  traveled  to  Chicago  and 
Visited  a  Chicago  rackets  overlord  The  Hot 
Springs  man  sought  assistance  In  curtailing 
tne  activities  of  the  New  Orleans  group  in 
seeking  to  take  over  his  race  wire  service 
If  we  could  show  the  existence  of  race  wire 
services  in  New  Orleans  .ind  Hot  Springs  and 
the  travel  on  the  part  uf  the  New  Orleans 
man  to  expand  the  New  Orleans  service  and 
the  travel  of  the  Hot  Springs  man  to  protect 
his  interest  In  the  Hot  Springs  service  we 
could  prosecute  both  of  these  top  racketeers 
with    the    enactment    of    the    proposed    bill. 

A  race  wire  service  has  been  provided  In 
Wisconsin  by  Chicago  hoodlums.  In  return 
for  allowing  the  race  wire  service  to  prosper 
in  Wisconsin,  a  person,  who  Is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  Intensive  Investigations,  has  been 
allocated  a  portion  nf  Antioch.  111.,  for  the 
conduct  ol  gambling.  This  individual  ap- 
parently has  trained  his  housemen  at  Ke- 
nosha before  they  traveled  to  Antioch  to  rxjn 
the  gambling  operations.  Such  travel  as  by 
the  Chicago  people  to  Kenosha  and  the  Ke- 
nosha hoodlums  to  Antioch  would  violate  the 
bill  as  travel  to  promote  :\t\  unlawful  busi- 
ness, thus  permitting  the  interruption  If  not 
the   destruction  of   the   gambling  empires. 

There  is  wide  open  gambling  in  Newport. 
Ky  ,  adjacent  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Cov- 
mgton,  Ky.  A  review  of  the  financtal  state- 
ments of  four  Newport  gambling  casinos  in 
1957  revealed  that  11  persons,  who  reside  out- 
side of  Kentucky  participated  In  the  casino 
profits  With  this  bill  we  would  be  able  to 
move  against  Interstate  travel  to  distribute 
the  profits  of  these  casinos  to  the  out-of- 
State  owners 

Edward  Silver,  tlie  district  attorney  of 
Kings  County,  testiflf'd  before  the  New  York 
Statt*  Commis.sion  of  Investigation  that  there 
have  been  several  unsolved  gangland  homi- 
cides counec'ed  with  g:\mbllng  in  recent 
years  in  his  jurisdiction.  It  would  be  In 
keeping  with  past  practices  of  this  element 
if  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  had  come 
from  out  of  State.  This  practice  was  amply 
illustrated  by  the  disclosures  in  tiie  trial  of 
the  members  oi"  the  notorious  Murder.  Inc. 

None  of  the  activities  of  which  I  have  Just 
spoken,  that  is.  interstJKe  travel  to  carry  on 
a  racketeering  enterprise,  travel  to  deliver 
the  profit*  of  an  illegal  enterprise,  or  travel 
to  commit  a  crime  of  violence  in  further- 
ance of  the  activities  of  an  Illegal  buslne^f 
is  now  per  se,  a  violation  of  State  or  Federal 
law  The  travel  Is  performed  by  these  per- 
sons with  impunity,  but  because  of  that 
travel  .and  the  Interstate  aspects  of  the  ac- 
tivities, the  task  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  13  staggering. 

I  am  not  discossing  isolated  instances  but 
what  we  have  found  to  be  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior in  a  number  of  geographic  areas. 

We  have  skirted  the  area  of  social  gam- 
bling by  limiting  the  proposed  statute  to 
gambling.  ;i3  a  business,  which  violates  State 
or  Federal  law.  In  this  limited  aspect,  the 
enarrment  of  the  bill  will  be  a  tremendous 
tool  for  stamping  out  the  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous criminal  combinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  vital.  We  need 
It.  Local  law-enforcement  ofBclals  need  it. 
The  country  needs  it 

The  second  bill  I  wuih  to  discuss.  H.R.  7039. 
;. mends  chapter  50  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  tr<\nsml8slon  of 
bets,  wagers,  and  related  information.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assitt  the  various  States  in 
enforcement  of  their  laws  pertaining  to  gam- 
bling and  bookmaking  It  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  wire  communication  facilities  for 
the    transmission    of    certain    gambling    In- 


formation In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Gambling,  In  the  United  States,  we  esti- 
mate, involves  about  70,000  persons  and  a 
gross  volume  of  $7  billion  annually. 

The  most  diligent  efTorts  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  often  frustrated  by  the 
ease  with  which  Information  essential  to 
gambling  operations  can  be  disseminated  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

Bookmaking  bases  its  operations  upon 
races  at  about  20  major  racetracks  through- 
out the  country,  and  requires  rapid  trans- 
mission of  the  results  on  each  race.  Usually 
there  are  only  a  few  tracks  In  operation  at 
any  given  time  and  the  average  bet  placed 
with  a  bookmaker  Is  a  small  one. 

In  order  to  rim  a  successful  btxjk  that 
pays  a  good  return,  the  bookmaker  needs  a 
volume  of  business.  This  volume  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  fact  that  bettors  can  play 
their  money  and  any  winnings  upon  the 
whole  card  of  dally  races  reported  from  one 
or  more  tracks.  If  they  know  their  standing 
from  race  to  race.  Thus.  Information  almost 
simultaneously  transmitted  prior  to.  during, 
and  immediately  after  each  race  on  such 
Items  lis  the  starling  horses,  scratches  of 
entries,  probable  winners,  betting  odds,  re- 
sults and  the  prices  paid,  is  essential  to 
both  the  bookin.iker  and  his  clientele  In 
order  to  insure  any  sizable  gambling. 

Furthermore,  let  me  emphasize  that  no 
matter  by  what  means  the  bookmaker  and 
his  clients  receive  this  in-bound  informa- 
tion whether  by  telegraph  ticker  tape,  by 
telephone,  or  even  by  radio  or  television 
broadcast — the  bookmaker  needs  a  means  of 
rapid  out -bound  communication.  This 
luually  is  by  telephone — with  other  book- 
miikers.  the  purpi'iae  is  to  balance  his  book 
and  protect  against  a  severe  loos  when  the 
betting  becomes  heavy  on  any  particular 
entry.  I  have  explained  this  hedging  proc- 
ess, known  as  layoff  betting,  in  my  earlier 
testimony    on    the    interstate   travel    bill. 

The  rapid  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
trackstde  information  is  a  highly  profitable 
and  Integral  part  of  commercialized  gam- 
bling on  horseracing.  This  Information  can 
be  obtained  by  stealth  and  use  of  various 
Ingenious  devices,  such  as  the  pitch- 
catcher  tjpe  operation  where  a  man  at  the 
track  fl.ishes  the  result  of  a  race  by  a  hand 
signal  or  other  device,  to  a  confederate  at 
an  open  telephone  line.  The  confederate 
then  gives  the  result  to  a  central  point  of 
dissemination.  The  information  is  placed 
upon  leased  telegraph  circuits  or  long  dis- 
tance telephone  lines  running  to  the  major 
cities  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  fur- 
ther fanned  out  on  other  leased  circuits  or 
telephone  lines,  or  in  some  ca.ses  by  radio 
broadcast,  to  the  ultimate  subscribers,  the 
bookmakers,  who  pay  a  substantial  fee  for 
this  vital  service. 

The  rapid  results  provided  by  this  wire 
service  are  indispensable  to  all  bookmakers 
of>crating  on  any  but  the  most  modest  scale. 
They  are  a  means  of  expanding  the  play  and 
stimulating  further  betting  from  race  to 
race.  They  protect  the  bookmaker  from  the 
dilemnia  of  cither  refusing  bets  which  are 
placed  about  the  time  a  race  is  scheduled  to 
start,  or  of  accepting  a  bet  on  a  horse  which 
has  already  won  the  race 

Equally  essential  to  the  bookmaker  is  the 
local  telephone  service  which  he  must  have 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  arrest  for  running  an 
open  betting  room.  He  needs  the  telephoive 
to  take  a  substantial  portion  of  bets;  and. 
of  course,  the  betters  also  will  use  the  phone 
to  be  informed  of  the  results.  Further- 
more, telephones  provide  auxiliary  service 
for  rapid  results  where  telegraph  tickers  or 
speaker  circuits  fail.  In  areas  where  ticker 
or  speaker  service  is  not  available,  the  book- 
maker must  have  at  least  one  telephone 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  receiving  serv- 
ice from  the  subdistributor  who  suppliea 
him   with    the   track&ide   information. 


In  addition  to  the  unique  transmission 
situation  in  the  field  of  commercialized 
horserace  betting,  the  gamblers  also  have 
moved  Into  large-scale  betting  operations  in 
such  amateur  and  professional  sports  events 
as  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and  boxing. 

This  has  been  highlighted  recently  by  dis- 
closures that  for  the  second  time  In  10  years, 
gamblers  have  bribed  college  basketball 
players  to  shave  points  on  games  In  this 
situation  the  bookmaker  needs  telephone 
communication  to  get  the  latest  line"  on 
the  contest  Thl.<(  Is  the  handicapped  pre- 
diction of  the  probable  results  and  the  point 
spread  in  basketball  and  football.  Without 
the  latest  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  team,  and  the  happening  of  such  things 
as  late  Injuries  to  key  players,  the  book- 
maker Is  the  victim  of  fate  He  cannot  per- 
mit this  to  happen  so  he  sub«»crlbes  to  a 
service  which  gives  him  and  his  confederates 
the  latest  up-to-the-mlnute  information 
which  may  bear  on  the  result 

It  t.s  qulie  evident  that  modern,  organ- 
ized, commercial  gnmbllng  operations  are 
Mj  L  jmpletely  Intertwined  with  the  Nation's 
communications jy  terns  that  denial  of  their 
use  to  the  gambling  fraternity  would  be  a 
mortHl  blow  to  their  operations 

This  la  the  precise  piirjxjse  of  the  proposed 
legislation  It  would  be  an  exercise  by  the 
Congrcaif  of  its  plenary  power  over  Interstate 
communlc.itlons  to  aid  the  States  In  coping 
Willi  organized  gambling,  by  denying  the 
use  of  Interstate  communication  facilities 
for  such  activities. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  this  bill 
is  designed  Hrst  to  assist  the  States  and 
territories  in  the  enforcement  of  their  laws 
pertaining  to  gambling  and  like  offenses 
Second,  the  bill  would  In  that  regard  help 
suppress  or,{anlzed  gambling  by  pwohibltlng 
the  use  of  wire  communications  for  the 
transmission  of  gambling  Information  In  In- 
terstate r.nd  foreign  conimerce. 

The  word  -organized  "  Is  underscored  be- 
cause It  should  be  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  undertaking  the  almoct 
impossible  ln.sk  of  dealing  with  all  the 
many  forms  of  casual  or  social  wagering 
which  so  often  may  be  effected  over  com- 
munication facilities.  It  Is  not  Intended 
that  the  act  should  prevent  a  social  wager 
between  friends  by  telephone  This  legis- 
lation can  be  a  most  effective  weapon  in 
dealing  with  one  of  the  major  factors  of 
organized  crime  In  this  country  without  In- 
vading the  privacy  of  the  home  or  outraging 
the  sensibilities  of  our  people  in  matters  of 
personal  Inclinations  and  morals. 

The  next  bill  I  would  discuss  Is  one  we 
sent  to  the  Congress,  but  which  has  not 
been  introduced  in  the  House  At  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  speak  In  support  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  our  draft.  Subsec- 
tion (c).  dealing  with  false  and  misleading 
information  will  be  presented  as  a  separate 
bill.  Tlie  bill  would  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  dealing  with 
the  obstruction  of  justice.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  prohibit  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  In 
administrative  Investigatioiis. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems  from 
the  language  of  the  existing  obstruction  of 
Justice  statutes  (18  U  S.C.  1503  and  1505) 
which  prohibit  the  intimidation  of  witnesses 
in  matters  pending  before  a  court  or  an 
administrative  agency.  Section  1503  pro- 
hibits the  intimidation  of  any  witness  in 
any  court  proceeding.  Section  1505  pro- 
hibits the  intimidation  of  any  witness  in 
any  proceeding  pending  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency 

Section  1503  has  been  construed  in  United 
States  v.  Scoratow  (137  F.  Supp.  620)  as  not 
applying  to  the  intimidation  of  a  witness 
In  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  until  a  complaint  is  {>endtng 
in  a  Federal  court.  As  so  construed,  the 
section  leaves  a  gap  in  the  law  which  permits 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses  in  preliminary 
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investigation  This  withholds  sanctions 
against  persons  who  may  by  their  actions 
forestall  the  commencement  of  criminal 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  gap 
was  recognized  In  the  85th  Congress  and 
remedial  legislation  was  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  in 
very  many  cases  investigations  are  conducted 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  complaint 
should  be  filed  or  a  matter  referred  to  a 
grand  Jury  If  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion is  frustrated  by  the  intimidation  of 
witnesses,  the  investigation  may  be  brought 
to  a  halt  before  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  the  referral  of 
the  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury  has  been  ascer- 
tained Intimidation  at  this  point,  therefore, 
is  more  effective  than  It  would  be  at  a  later 
point  when  there  may  be  other  evidence 
upon  which  to  proceed 

Some  examples  of  this  Intimidation  arc  as 
follows.  In  the  ScoTatou:  case,  the  defendant 
threatened  to  kill  a  Mr  and  Mrs.  Friedman 
If  Friedman  gave  any  Information  to  the 
FBI.  Friedman  was  being  Interrogated  by 
the  FBI  in  an  Investigation  of  a  possible 
false  statement  to  the  FHA  involving  a 
nephew  of  Scoratow.  The  court  held  that 
such  Intimidation  was  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  existing  obstruction  of  justice  stat- 
utes and  dismissed  an  Indictment  against 
Scoratow. 

Another  case  such  as  this  Involved  a  man 
named  Lloyd  Scuttles  Scuttles  had  been 
Interviewed  In  connection  with  a  stolen  au- 
tonioblle  When  the  man  who  sold  Scuttles 
the  automobile  got  out  of  prison,  he  threat- 
ened to  kill  Scuttles  because  he  believed 
i-hat  Scuttles  had  given  the  FBI  Information 
leading  to  his  conviction.  Scuttles  was  never 
a  witness  at  the  trial  of  the  man  who  threat- 
ened him.  Therefore  the  case  was  not  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
statute. 

In  still  another  case,  a  man  who  had  been 
Interviewed  by  FBI  agents  in  a  white  slave 
case  was  accosted  by  another  man  who  dis- 
played a  knife  and  threatened  to  kill  our 
witness  If  he  gave  any  Information  to  the 
FBI,  or  the  police.  Again,  since  the  man 
threatened  was  not  a  witness  In  a  proceed- 
ing, no  action  could  \>e  taken  against  the 
threatener. 

These  are  some  of  the  cases  we  know 
about.  We  don't  know,  of  course,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  where  the  Intimidation  has  been 
wholly  effective. 

We  are  asking  for  an  expansion  of  the 
obstruction  statutes  to  cover  this  situation. 
It  is  particularly  necessary  in  view  of  the 
other   bills   I   am  discussing  today. 

If  those  bills  are  enacted  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  going  to  be  Involved  in  large- 
scale  combat  with  the  forces  which  use  Inter- 
state commerce  to  conduct  their  criminal 
activities  The  persons  who  make  up  this 
element  are  tough  and  ruthless.  They  also 
are  shrewd  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  need 
of  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  their  activities. 
They  know  the  dangers  to  which  they  will  be 
subjected  if  witnesses  talk  freely  to  our  In- 
vestigators. Therefore,  we  expect  attempts 
will  be  made  to  mislead  us  through  intimida- 
tion of  witnesses  by  threats  or  by  violence. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gap  of  which  I  spoke 
previously  is  known  to  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized crime  They  are  made  well  aware  of  the 
laws'  limitations  and  the  opportunities  for 
forestalling  investigations.  This  loophole 
I>ermits  the  use  of  threats  and  violence  In 
the  first  stages  of  an  Investigation  thus  pre- 
venting the  development  of   a  case. 

Our  opponents  are  ruthless,  vicious,  and 
resourceful.  I  cannot  stress  this  too  much. 
They  will  use  every  weapon  at  their  com- 
mand to  prevent  our  discovery  of  Incriminat- 
ing Information.  The  present  state  of  the 
law  Is  an  open  Invitation  to  them  to  cripple 
our  efforts  and  prevent  our  Inquiries  at  the 


very  point  where  witnesses  need  protection 
the  most.  The  need  for  this  bill  seems  to 
me  to  be  self-evident. 

The  next  bills  are  H.R.  468  and  H.R.  3023 
to  amend  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  They  are 
identical.  This  amendment  was  introduced 
in  the  86th  Congress  at  the  behest  of  my 
predecessor  as  H.R.  11897.  It  passed  the 
House  on  August  23.  1960,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it  in  the  Senate.  It  was  again  in- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  at  Mr.  Roger's  recommenda- 
tion. I  endorse  this  proposal  and  urge  its 
enactment. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  (18 
use.  1073)  which  now  makes  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  flee  a  State  Jurisdiction  in  order 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  confinement  for  cer- 
tain crimes  of  violence  These  crimes  in- 
clude murder,  kidnaping,  burglary,  rob- 
bery, mayhem,  rape,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  ex- 
tortion accompanied  by  threats  of  violence 
or  attempts  to  commit  those  oflenses. 

Although  the  law  only  applies  to  fugitives, 
who  have  committed  these  crimes,  this  sec- 
tion has  been  extremely  useful  in  strength- 
ening local  law  enforcement  It  has  en- 
abled the  FBI  to  arrest  fugitives  fleeing  a 
State  Jurisdiction  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
State  in  which  they  are  arrested  to  ewait 
extradition  by  the  demanding  State.  In 
1960,  the  FBI  apprehended  1,361  fugitives 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  Only  two 
were  tried  in  Federal  courts.  Tlie  rest  were 
turned  over  to  local  authorities. 

We  can  understand  the  limited  scope  of 
the  section  If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Its 
enactment  In  1934.  Local  law  enforcement 
officials  were  troubled  then,  as  they  are  to- 
day, with  the  ease  with  which  fugitives 
could  escape  their  Jurisdiction  by  crossing  a 
State  line.  The  local  officials  could  not  fol- 
low, find,  and  return  the  criminals  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  assist  those  officials  by  appre- 
hending fugitives  in  other  jurisdictions  and 
returning  them  for  prosecution. 

The  nature  of  the  publicized  crime  of  that 
era  was.  however,  different  than  it  is  today 
At  that  time,  the  Congress  and  the  public 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  widespread  crimes 
of  violence.  Names  like  Cap<Dne,  Dutch 
Shultz,  Mad-dog  Coll,  Dilllnger.  and  Karpis 
were  on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

Today,  as  In  1934,  the  major  responslblhty 
for  the  combating  of  crime  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenders  rests  with  the  States.  To- 
day, however,  the  face  of  organized  crime  has 
changed.  While  there  still  are  crimes  of 
violence,  the  modern  criminal  has  become 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  in  the  plan- 
ning and  perpetration  of  his  activities  in 
gambling,  prostitution,  narcotics,  bribery, 
fraud  and  larceny.  He  has  moved  into 
legitimate  businesses  and  labor  unions 
where  he  embezzles  the  funds  and  loots  the 
treasury.  He  has  much  more  rapid  means 
of  escape  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local 
law  enforcement.  Unless  his  offenses  also 
are  Federal  offenses,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not  through  the  means  of  this 
section  enhance  the  power  of  the  State  offi- 
cials to  apprehend  racketeers  and  hoodlums. 

If  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  Is  expanded,  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  the  FBI  will  be  able  to 
put  into  operation  the  first  of  the  necessary 
steps  leading  to  the  return  to  the  proper 
Jurisdiction  of  any  person  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  1  year.  In  such 
an  expanded  scope,  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  of  the  greatest  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  States. 

Another  area  of  gambling  which  needs  at- 
tention, If  we  are  to  make  a  coordinated 
and  successful  attack  on  organized  crime,  is 
the  easy  interstate  transportation  of  wager- 
ing paraphernalia.     This  was  highlighted  by 


the  report  of  the  Texas  commission  men- 
tioned in  my  earlier  testimony.  That  prob- 
lem is  the  subject  of  H.R   6571. 

Federal  laws,  designed  to  suppress  the  lot- 
tery traffic  in  intersUte  and  foreign  com- 
merce, have  been  on  the  books  since  1895 
(28  Stat.  963,  act  of  March  2.  1895,  ch.  191). 
The  present  statutes  are  found  at  18  U.S.C. 
sections  1301  to  1305  In  summary,  these 
statutes  make  illegal  the  transF>orUtion  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  "any  paper, 
certificate,  or  instrument  purporting  to  be 
or  to  represent  a  ticket,  chance,  share,  or 
Interest  In  or  dependent  upon  the  event  of 
a  lottery   •    •    •"    (18  U.S.C.   1301). 

From  the  very  beginning  the  courts  nar- 
rowly have  limited  the  scoi>e  of  these 
statutes  In  1897,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  statutory  proscription  against  inter- 
state transportation  of  lottery  paraphernalia 
applied  only  to  writings.  Instruments,  or 
tickets  representing  chances  on  an  existing 
lottery  and  not  an  already  completed  one 
[France  v.  United  States,  164  U.S.  676 
(1897)).  The  1903  decision  In  Francis  v. 
United  States.  188  U.S.  375  (1903),  further 
limited  the  scope  of  the  statute  by  holding 
that  a  duplicate  slip,  retained  by  the  agent 
of  a  numbers  lottery  to  indicate  the  number 
played,  is  not  a  paper  "purporting  to  be  or 
to  represent  a  chance,  share,  or  interest  in 
a  lottery."  I  have  previously  told  you  of 
the  shipment  of  the  plates  for  printing  num- 
bers tickets.  That  shipment  will  violate  this 
section  whereas  the  travel  to  deliver  the 
plates  will  also  violate  our  travel  proposal 
Finally,  it  has  been  held  that  the  use  of 
the  mails  in  advertising  and  conducting  a 
bookmaking  business  does  not  violate  the 
present  statutes  t>ecause  the  selection  of 
winners  may  require  some  skill  or  knowledge 
rather  than  mere  chance  ( United  States  v 
Rich.  90  F    Supp.  624   (E.D.  111.  1950)  ). 

Since  the  classic  definition  of  a  lottery  Is 
the  payment  of  consideration  for  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  by  chance,  this  Intepretation  ex- 
cludes sport  betting  slips  from  th  existing 
statutory  prohibition  against  Interstate 
transportation. 

The  proposed  statute  is  designed  to  close 
the  most  Important  loopholes  resulting 
from  the  above  decisions.  This  measure 
would  make  it  a  felony  to  send,  or  knowingly 
carry  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any 
wagering  paraphernalia  or  device  used, 
adapted,  or  designed  for  use  in  bookmak- 
ing, wagering  pools  with  respect  to  a  sport- 
ing event,  or  numbers,  policy,  bollta,  or 
similar  games.  This  language  makes  clear 
its  applicability  to  slips,  papers,  or  para- 
phernalia which  may  be  used  In  a  lottery 
scheme  not  yet  In  existence  or  already  com- 
pleted. It  also  specifically  prohibits  the 
Interstate  transportation  of  slips  recording 
the  amounts  and  numbers  bet  in  a  num- 
bers lottery  and  betting  slips  and  other  ma- 
terials of  a  bookmaking  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  example  I  have  pre- 
viously cited  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  operators  of  certain  types  of 
lotteries — which  are  undeniably  interstate 
in  character — have  adopted  various  ways  to 
avoid  violating  the  narrow  prohibitions  of 
existing  law.  For  example,  lottery  tickets 
may  be  printed  in  blank  at  a  central  point 
in  one  State,  then  transported  to  other 
States  where  the  so-called  playing  numbers 
arc  overprinted.  Without  these  numbers 
the  blanks  are  not  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  lottery  tickets  and  their  inter- 
state transportation  is  not  prohibited.  Uil- 
der  the  proposed  measure,  the  blank  tickets 
would  be  prohibited  from  interstate  ship- 
ment as  paper  designed  for  use  In  a  numbers 
or  similar  game. 

The  so-called  numbers  lottery,  or  one  of 
its  Infinite  variations,  operates  In  virtually 
every  major  metropolitan  area.  Particularly 
where  such  a  metropolitan  area  c*vers  part 
of  several  States.  It  is  not  unusual  that  the 
numbers  sellers  In  one  State  turn  over  their 
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play  to  runners  who  report  at  a  numbers 
bank  in  another  State.  The  Interstate  car- 
rying of  slips  or  writings.  Indicating  the 
amounts  of  bets  and  the  numbers  played,  is 
essential  to  this  type  of  operation.  Th« 
proposed  statute  would  prohibit  the  inter- 
state carrying  of  such  numbers  slips. 

The  fear  of  a  raid  by  Federal  or  local  police 
has  turned  the  attention  of  the  numbers  op- 
erators and  the  boolcmakers  to  the  problem 
of  quick  disposition  of  the  recrds  used  m 
the  conduct  of  the  bu-sines"!  This  would 
include  the  papers  u.sed  to  record  the  bt-ts 
of  the  numliers  played  by  the  iridiv.dial  be'- 
tor.  The  operators  are  rnak.r.g  ^'Ur  task 
more  difficult  through  the  use  of  fla.sh  paper 
for  the  quick  disf)osltion  of  the  records. 
This  paper  is  highly  inflammable  and  will 
burst  into  flame  if  a  ci9;arette  is  placed  on 
it  In  less  time  than  It  will  take  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  to  cross  the  room,  a  book- 
maker can  turn  his  records  into  a  pile  of 
a.shes  of  no  use  as  evidence  against  him. 

We  wish  to  curtail  the  Interstate  trans- 
p<jrtation  of  this  type  of  equipment  If  we 
do  so,  the  bookmaker  and  numbers  opera- 
tor is  going  to  find  another  specialized  type 
of  equipment  to  friistrate  our  efTorts.  We 
thus  are  asking  for  this  bill  to  curtail  the 
interstate  shipment  of  paraphernalia  that  Is 
u.-^ed.  intended  or  designed  for  use  In  their 
activities  With  this  broad  prohibition  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  keep  step  with  the  crim- 
inal element  as  it  tries  a  dlfTerent  approach 
to  the  problem. 

I  The  last  bill  I  will  comment  upon  is  H.R 
3021  which  would  amend  chapter  95  of  title 
18.  United  St.^tes  Code  to  permit  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  tne  granting  of  Immunity  from 
p  osecutlon  In  connection  therewith  TViis 
proposal  was  first  subm.itted  to  the  Congress 
on  May^5.  1959,  by  my  pretlecessor  Tlie  bll! 
was  introduced  as  H  R  7392  but  did  not  pas.s 
It  was  resubmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  18.  1961  In  our  examination  of  the 
program  submitted  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, we  found  that  the  bill  will  perform 

I     a    necessary    function    and    I    recommend    Its 
enactment 

The  experience  of  the  Department  has 
shown  that  there  are  diffic  ilties  in  obtaining 
proof  of  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Hobbs  Act  because  certain  fX)rtlons 
of  those  acts  overlap  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer may  have  been  the  victim  of  labor 
extortion,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Hobbs 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  lioon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,.  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Jeremiah  31:3  /  have  loved  thee  icith 
an  everlasting  love:  therefore  itith  loving 
kindness  have  I  drawn  thee. 

Eternal  and  ever-blesstd  God,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  tenderness  and 
tenacity  of  Thy  love  which  we  need 
so  supremely  and  which  alone  can 
satisfy  us, 
I  We  humbly  acknowledge  that  day  by 
day  we  plan  and  propose,  we  counsel 
and  contrive,  and  often  feel  very  seif- 
confident  and  self-sufBcient. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  our  hope 
for  success  and  security  cannot  rest 
upon  our  own  skill  and  human  ingenu- 
ity, but  upon  Thy  divine  guidance  and 
hold  upon  us. 

May  our  hearts  go  out  in  love  and 
sympathy  toward  all  whose  faith  is  be- 


Act  However,  because  he  has  made  pay- 
ments to  the  labor  racketeer,  he  may  fear 
that  the  payments  will  be  construed  by  proe- 
erutlve  ai^encles  or  a  grand  Jury  a.s  a  payment 
to  the  labor  leader  In  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  TTius,  the  employer  under- 
standably is  reluctant  to  testify  about  trans- 
actions that  are  not  clear-cut  violatlona  of 
the  Hobbs  Act.  In  this  gray  area  of  activity 
our  difficulties  in  obtaining  proof  are 
substantial. 

This  proposal  will  permit  us  to  call  the 
bulnessman  before  the  grand  Jury,  compel 
him  to  testify  as  to  the  transactions.  If  he 
first  refuses  to  answer  the  questions  on  the 
basis  of  his  constitutional  privilege,  he  could 
be  given  immunity  against  prosecution  for 
any  matter,  thing,  or  transaction  about 
which  his  testimony  is  compelled 

We  will  then  be  able  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence we  need  against  the  person  who  is 
most  culpable  in  the  matter  while  relieving 
the  fears  of  the  j>crson  who  has  been 
wronged 

In  addition,  in  Hobbs  Act  v'olations.  we 
very  often  run  Into  a  situation  where  a 
person  is  a  conduit  for  funds  from  an  em- 
ployer to  a  labor  racketeer  The  conduit, 
while  not  the  most  culpable  person  Involved. 
Is  nevertheless  able  to  and  under  the  pres- 
ent law  justified  in  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions  about  the  transaction  on  the  baals 
of  his  constitutional  prWllege  If  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  enacted  we  will  be  able  to  require 
testimony  from  the  least  culpable  of  the 
conspirators  and  obtain  the  proof  we  need 
for  conviction  of  the  real   offenders. 

In  summary  this  bill  will  enable  the 
Department  to  prosecute  with  more  effec- 
tiveness the  persons  engaged  in  labor  rack- 
eteering which  is  tied  Into  the  rest  of 
organized  crime  and  has  become  such  a 
blight   upon    the   business  community 

Mr  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  read  Into  the  record  the  comments  of 
Mr  J  Edgar  HcHJver.  Director  of  the  FBI. 
about  the  bills  I  have  dlscus.«ed  Mr 
Hoovers  statement  is  as  follows: 

"Your  legislative  program  as  to  Interstate 
crime  currently  pending  In  Congress  should 
receive  the  wholehearted  endor<;ement  of  law 
enforcement  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  growing  serl- 
ou.snes,s  of  the  .Vatlons  crime  problem  pre- 
senus  an  increasing  threat  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  Today  Its  severe 
pfTpct.s  are  felt  directly  or  indirectly  In  every 
home  In  America.     In  terms  of  dollars  and 


cents  alone  crime  Imposes  a  tremendous  bur- 
den upon  us  all.  Our  annual  cost  of  crime 
now  totals  t22  billion — the  equivalent  of 
$128  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
these  United  States 

"One  of  the  most  deeply  entrenched  seg- 
ments of  crime  Is  represented  In  the  under- 
world activities  of  racketeers  and  professional 
hoodlums.  I  refer  to  the  vice  barons,  those 
engaged  In  Illegal  gambling,  commercialized 
prostitution,  and  Illicit  liquor  operations  as 
well  as  the  narcotics  peddlers  and  the  strong- 
arm  racketeers  whose  lucrative  Illicit  profits 
are  derived  from  every  stratum  of  our  society 
Many  of  these  racketeers  utilize  Interstate 
facilities  and  operate  with  Impunity,  If  not 
In  open  defiance 

"The  ranks  of  law  enforcement  are  closing 
against  the  challenge  of  hoodlum  lawless- 
ness As  an  example,  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
the  FBI  exchanges  information  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  concerning  the  operations 
and  activities  of  professional  hoodlums 
During  the  past  6  months  the  FBI  has  dis- 
seminated over  53,000  Items  of  a  criminal 
Intelligence  nature  to  other  law  enforcing 
authorities. 

"In  addition,  the  scientific  facilities  of  our 
laboratory  and  the  fingerprint  services  of  our 
Identification  Division  have  been  fully  avail- 
able to  all  agencies  which  are  Joined  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  In  return  the  FBI  re- 
ceived Invaluable  assistance  tiu-oughout  the 
year  from  other  members  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  in  all  parU  of  the  Nation. 

These  Important  weapons,  science  and  co- 
operation, are  successfully  meeting  the  hood- 
lum challenge  of  lawlessiMss  e\ery  day  In  the 
areas  where  we  are  now  empowered  by  law  to 
use  them  These  can  be  made  even  more 
effective  if  the  law  enforcement  profession  u 
given  authority  to  bring  these  facilities  to 
bear  on  those  present  voids  In  the  law  which 
allow  organized  crime  and  racketeering  to 
operate  on  an  Interstate  basis. 

"This  new  and  vitally  needed  legislation 
which  you  have  proposed,  will  sirenKtlien  the 
Federal  Government  s  hand  and  will  provide 
it  with  additional  effective  weapons  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  evil  of  organized  crime  ir  en- 
acted Into  law,  these  legislative  prop<^)8aU 
would  certainly  enable  the  Government  to 
proceed  more  effectively  and  vigorously 
against  the  well-entrenched  interstate  rack- 
eteers who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  law 
enforcement  " 


ing  assailed  by  doubt  and  whose  whole 
life  seems  to  be  one  of  conflict  and 
.struggle  of  labor  and  sorrow,  and  of 
heartache  and  anguish. 

Grant  that  our  love  may  be  a  world 
feeling  and  may  Thy  hght  and  truth 
shine  in  all  the  dark  and  di.smal  places 
of  the  earth,  bringing  unto  mankind  the 
ble.s.'sing.s  of  peace  and  joy. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name     Amen. 


tablishment  of  a  U.S.  Travel  S<rvice 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr  Macwt'S^.n,  Mr 
Smathers,  Mr  B.artlktt,  Mr  Butler 
and  Mr  Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senatf^ 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was   read  and   approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  S  610  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  es- 


HON    IvOUISE  C;    REECE 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee,  Mrs  Ijjvist  G. 
Reece.  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofBce  today  Her  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest, 
and  no  question  has  been  ral.sed  with  re- 
gard to  hor  election 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  REECE  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Hou.se  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


RESIGNATION    OF    MEMBER    FROM 
A   COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  Uie  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read : 

Hon.  8am  Rayburn. 

MrmbeT  o/  Congress, 

St)fakcr  of  tlie  House  of  Ileprc-^rntativen. 

The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC 

Deas  Mr.  Speaker:  It  Is  with  regret  that  I 
submit  to  you  my  resignation  from  the 
Committee  on   Public   Works 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  committee,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Members  with  whom  I  served  who  work- 
ed so  hard  to  produce  an  outstanding  record 
In  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HRRMAN    T.    SCHNETBEI-I. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
A   COMMITTEE 

M;  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  Rf?  307 
Re.tolred.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Public  Works:  John 
C  KtTNKEi  Penns>  Ivanla;  Louise  G  RrirE 
Tennessee, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION     OF     OIL     IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PAIMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  const  nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  asked  Subconuiultee  No.  4,  of  the 
House  Small  Busine.ss  Committee,  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  present  un- 
porl  quota  program  for  foreign  crude  oil. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Sneed.  chairman, 
has  assured  me  that  the  subcommittee 
will  make  a  tliorough  investigation  and 
appraisal  of  this  program  as  it  affects 
small  business  in  the  oil  exploration,  pro- 
duction, and  refining  fields. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  a  vigor- 
ous, liealthy  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  vital  both  to  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  our  national  defense 
and,  in  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension 
Act  of  1958,  gave  the  administration 
both  the  powei  and  the  duty  to  limit  for- 
eign oil  imjx)rts  sufficiently  to  maintain 
a  vigorous  and  competitive  industry  in 
this  country. 

Recent  hearings  held  by  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  suggest,  however, 
that,  instead  of  making  full  use  of  the 
powers  which  have  been  granted,  the 
previous  administration  put  into  ef- 
fect a  program  which  may  be  weaken- 
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ing  the  domestic  oil  mdustry  and  foster- 
ing monopoly  control.  The  program 
which  has  been  devi-sed  is  a  most  un- 
u.':ual  kind,  to  say  the  least,  and  may 
indeed  be  the  only  one  of  it*  kind.  If 
the  testimony  given  by  industiT  repre- 
sentative.s  at  the.sp  hearings  is  correct 
the  import  program  now  in  effect 
amounts  to  a  cash  dole  to  independent 
refiners,  by  way  of  compensation  for 
large-scale  imix)rtii  which  ."^erve  the 
special  advantage  of  the  few  big  com- 
panies that  own  or  control  sources  of 
foreign  oil.  as  well  as  refineries  and  dis- 
tribution systems  in  the  United  States. 

Refineries  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit.ed 
States  are  given  quotas  of  foreign  oil — 
and  ration  tickets  good  for  the  purchase 
of  this  cheap  oil — though  most  of  these 
refiners  have  never  used  foreign  oil  and 
cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  use  for- 
eign oil  becau.se  of  the  freight  cost  from 
coastal  points  inland.  It  appears  that 
cash  markets  for  these  ration  tickets  are 
in  operation  and  inland  refiners  are  sell- 
ing their  quotas  to  coastal  refiners  at 
prices  ranging  from  between  $1  to  $1.25 
per  barrel.  If  the  effect  of  this  system 
is  as  it  seems,  namely  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent refiners  to  trade  a  portion  of 
their  markets  to  the  international  oil 
companies  in  return  for  ca.sh  payments, 
then  certainly  the  program  is  neither 
helping  to  maintain  a  vigorous  competi- 
tive U.S.  industrj'  nor  encouraging  dis- 
covery and  development  of  new  sources 
of  oil  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1958 
was  intended  to  serve  both  purposes. 

There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  serious 
plight  of  the  U.S.  crude  oil  industry  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  big  company  imports 
of  foreign  oil.  Since  this  program  wa.s 
put  into  effect,  the  number  of  oil  wells  in 
the  United  States  has  declined  steadily, 
and  today  only  one-half  of  the  oil  drilling 
rigs  in  this  country  are  in  operation.  In 
Texas,  the  coimtry  s  largest  oil  producing 
State,  producing  wells  are  operating  only 
8  days  a  month.  The  result  has  been  a 
lo.ss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  a 
serious  weakening  of  an  industry  in 
which  the  United  States  has  previou-sly 
led  the  world. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  future  that  only  14 
college  freshmen  enrolled  in  petroleum 
engineering  courses  this  spring,  at  the 
Univensity  of  Texas,  a  leading  center  of 
training  in  the  E>etroIcum  .sciences.  As 
late  as  the  fall  of  1957.  the  University  of 
Texas  was  giving  training  to  134  fresh- 
men in  petroleum  engineering. 

I  am  confident  that  the  subcommittee, 
under  Chairman  Steed,  will  make  a  fair 
and  careful  study  of  the  present  quota 
system,  to  make  sure  that  thi.';  is  the  be.<=t 
system  that  can  be  reasonably  devised  m 
view  of  both  our  domestic  and  foreit^n 
obligations,  and  not  just  a  system  which 
confers  undue  favoritism  on  the  few 
great   international    oil   companies. 


CASTRO'S  RANSOM  DEMAND 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr  Speaker,  Castro  is  a 
gangster  of  the  lowest  order.  He  is  now 
adopting  the  tactics  of  the  kidnap  out- 
laws of  the  •■^:ii^^  Barker-  Machmegun" 
Kelly  era.  If  he  is  succe.s,sful  with  his 
present  ran.som  demand,  his  success  will 
set  a  precedent  and  model  for  every 
Communist  gang.ster  m  Africa  A.sia  and 
Latin  America.  We  do  not  nave  enough 
bulldozers,  tractors,  or  dollars  in  the 
Unit^  Stales  to  buy  ofT  every  Commu- 
nist thug  aind  racketeer  m  the  world. 

With  this  ransom,  Ca.stro's  prestige 
and  military  potential  will  be  greatly 
strengthened.  We  should  face  reality 
and  for  once  be  practical  and  approach 
this  shocking  demano  wiih  common- 
sense.  Castro  can  sell  Uiese  tractors  or 
exchange  them  for  jet  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  artillery.  This  deal  might  thus  bet- 
ter enable  him  to  bomb  Miami,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans.  In  the  long  run  it 
could  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  on  the 
beaches  of  Cuba  and  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent civilians  in  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  should  forbid  any 
equipment  of  any  nature  from  leaving 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  and  support  an  avowed 
enemy.  Our  Government  should  go 
further  and  pi-event  with  our  Navy  and 
Air  Force  any  material  from  t>eing 
.shipped  into  Cuba  from  Ru.ssia.  China, 
their  ."satellites,  or  from  miscuided  Amer- 
ican sympathizers.  Any  arrangement 
with  Castro  will  work  to  his  advantage. 
This  de.spicable  Castro  proposal  could  be 
a  scheme  to  get  more  of  hi.^;  .subversive 
agents  into  the  United  States 

At  least  I  hope  our  State  Department 
and  Government  will  take  no  action  to 
encourage  and  support  this  type  of 
blackmail  which  strengthens  our  Com- 
munist enemies  and  will  cost  us  more 
lives  in  the  future 


MILLIONS  FOR   DEFENSE.   NOT   ONE 
CENT  FOR  TRIBUTE 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks a:  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  sentleman  from  New 
York" 

There  was  no  ob.ieclion 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker,  submis- 
sion to  Fidel  Castro's  demand  for  500 
bulldozers  m  exchange  for  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  he  now  is  holding  in 
prisons,  would  constitute  an  abject  sur- 
render to  the  crudest  form  of  blackmail 
and  an  abandonment  of  principles  this 
Nation  has  held  sacred  since  its 
found  in.u 

In  Tel  Aviv  at  this  moment  another 
mass  muiderer — Adolf  Elichmann — is  on 
trial  for  the  most  heinous  crime  of  all 
time.  He.  too.  offered  to  free  Jews  held 
in  the  barbarous  Nazi  prison  camps  if  he 
were  given  trucks  ir.  excliange  The 
Allies,  acting  oii  principle,  refused  to  bow 
to  Eichmann  s  blackmail  attempt,  even 
though  his  price  was  considerably  less 
than  that  being  demanded  today  by  the 
paranoiac  dictator  of  Cuba 
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It  lonp  has  been  an  established  crimi- 
nal fact  that  blackmailers  do  not 
abaidon  their  odious  demands  upon 
acquiesence  to  their  initial  terms. 
Tliose  who  received  Eichmanns  demands 
knew  this,  and  the  American  people  and 
their  Government  should  know  it  about 
Castro. 

If  Castro's  ransom  demands  dw  met. 
there  will  be  additional  and  more  costly 
exactions  That  this  will  be  the  course 
of  his  actions  already  has  been  indicated 
in  his  statements  of  yesterday,  in  -vhich 
he  threatened  to  cancel  the  bulldozers- 
for-prisoners  offer  if  this  Nation  contin- 
ues to  refer  to  it  as  an  exchange  Castro 
prefers  to  call  his  blackmail  an  indemni- 
fication and  said  that  if  an  exchange  is 
called  for,  it  should  concern  political 
prisoners. 

He  is  offering,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bulldozer  exchange,  to  free  prisoners 
held  in  Cuba  for  such  men  as  Francis- 
co— the  Hook — Molina  and  other  of  his 
followers  here,  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
and  Spain. 

Molina,  whom  Castro  refers  to  as  a 
political  prisoner  and  a  martyr,  it  should 
be  remembered,  now  is  awaiting  sentenc- 
ing in  New  York  for  the  killing  of  a  9- 
year-old  Venezuelan  girl  in  a  restaurant 
there  during  a  political  fight. 

If  Castro  succeeds  in  s;etting  his  de- 
mands, Mr  Speaker,  we  can  expect  to  be 
subjected  to  more  such  blackmail  and  to 
further  immoral  and  unjust  conditions. 

That  this  Government  does  not  offi- 
cially endorse  the  Castro  ransom  de- 
mand or  the  so-called  exchange  of  po- 
litical prisoners  would  m  no  way  lessen 
American  responsibility  We  would  be 
in  the  disgraceful  f>osition  of  passively 
endorsing  an  action  by  private  citizens 
which  is  contrary  to  all  codes  of  justice 
and  of  giving  our  tacit  blessing  to  inter- 
national blackmail 

Further,  the  meeting  of  Castro's  de- 
mands would  negate  the  very  purpose  of 
the  invasion  in  which  his  pri.soners  were 
captured — the  liberation  of  the  Cuban 
people  "We  would  be  doing  so  because  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  tractors  thus 
paid  in  tribute  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  one  Communist  fortress 
in  this  hemisphere  and  further  stifle  the 
hoF>es  for  a  free  and  independent  Cuba. 

Only  the  naive  or  tlie  purposely  blind 
could  believe  that  those  who  now  suffer 
in  Cuban  prisons  because  of  their  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Fidel 
Castro  were  not  willmg  to  die.  if  neces- 
sary, to  free  their  native  Cuba 

To  meet  at  this  time  the  hysterical 
demands  for  the  tools  this  oppressive 
and  rabid  dictator  requires  to  further 
inter-Cuban  freedom  would  be  a  dis- 
honor to  those  who  already  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
90  miles  to  the  south  of  us  and  would 
make  the  admittedly  awkward  and  inept 
invasion  attempt  sanctioned  by  the 
"White  House  even  more  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Although  the  American  people  histor- 
ically have  aided  the  oppressed  and 
sought  free  captive  peoples  ever>'where, 
our  countenancing  of  the  Castro  black- 
mail would  have  an  opposite  effect  m 
that  It  would  prolong  the  period  during 


which  all  Cubans  must  remain  the  slaves 
of  communism.  Such  an  action  also 
would  give  even  greater  credence  to 
communistic  claims  that  ours  is  an 
opportunistic  country  completely  lacking 
in  principle. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  appears  to  have 
proposed  an  exchange  of  our  surplus 
grain,  which  is  costing  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
storage  costs  alone,  for  the  Americans 
who  have  been  held  prisoner  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  for  10  years.  And  most 
of  these  prisoners,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  missionaries  whose  only  crime 
against  the  government  in  which  they 
are  held  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
were  there  when  the  Communists  took 
over  that  hapless  land. 

But  wheat  can  only  be  used  to  relieve 
hunger.  It  cannot  aid  tyranny  and  is 
not  the  pcice  Castro  demands.  He  needs 
weapons  6f  a  type  he  is  not  receiving 
from  his  Communist  masters,  but  which 
he  can  use  to  further  fortify  Cuba  and 
thus  strengthen  the  bonds  with  which  he 
now  holds  the  Cuban  people. 

Those  who  now  would  bow  to  Castro's 
rabid  demands.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
keep  m  mind  that  many  of  the  men 
who  landed  on  Cuban  beaches  in  the 
abortive  invasion  attempt  of  last  month 
gave  their  lives  that  Cuba  might  be  free. 
Our  surrender  now  would  sully  the 
memory  of  those  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  this  vain  battle  of  independence. 

In  four  short  months,  this  Nation's 
prestige  abroad  has  been  lower  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  not  further  assail  our  na- 
tional image  by  kowtowing  to  a  pint- 
sized  dictator. 

In  1797.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckncy. 
who  was  our  minister  to  the  French  Re- 
public, made  a  statement  which  is 
familiar  to  all  Americans.  It  was,  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute" 

Actually,  Mr.  Pinckney's  words  were  a 
bit  stronger  and  were  toned  down  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
cenotaph  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard  in 
Charleston.  S.C.  He  said,  "not  one 
damned  peiuiy  for  tribute." 

As  strong  as  that  was  for  the  day  and 
time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  Nation 
should  be  even  stronger  and  more  out- 
spoken in  its  dealings  with  this,  the  most 
deranged  criminal  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  in  many  years 


CASTRO  THE  BLACKMAILER 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-f-nt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Amer- 
ica, lulled  in  the  sweet  dream  of  peace, 
slumber  too  long,  unaware  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
until  we  awake  t^  find  our  cause  has  been 
lost?  The  astounding  news  stories  of 
this  past  weekend  make  me  fearful  that 
our  desire  to  be  humane,  to  be  good,  has 
blinded  us  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 


Communists,  destruction  of  the  United 
States  and  domination  of  the  world 
How  often  must  we  recall  this  Red  pur- 
pose, stre.ssed  by  every  Communist  lead- 
er since  Lenin,  before  our  people  rec- 
ognize that  they  mean  it?  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  recent  Communist  aggression,  in 
spite  of  the  demonstration  of  Red 
bestiality  as  exemplified  in  Hungary. 
Tibet,  and  Cuba,  we  now  have  a  national 
movement  underway,  approved,  accord- 
ing to  press  statements,  by  the  State 
Department,  to  submit  to  blackmail  by 
Castro  in  order  to  help  him  build  up  his 
military  and  economic  strength  and 
further  insure  the  success  of  a  Com- 
munist satellite  90  miles  from  our  coast 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  car- 
ing for  my  fellowman.  I,  too.  am  im- 
bued with  himianitarian  instincts,  and  I 
grieve  deeply  for  those  unfortunates 
now  held  prisoner  by  Castro.  But.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  at  war— at  war  with  a 
ruthless  enemy  who  will  show  no  mercy, 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  accomphsh  the 
complete  destruction  of  our  country  and 
its  guarantees  of  freedom  and  individual 
liberty.  These  prisoners  are  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  that  war.  just  as 
millions  of  Jews  were  the  victims  of  Hit- 
ler, and  thousands  of  American  boys 
were  victims  of  the  Nazi  campaign  to 
rule  the  world.  We  grieve  for  the  pris- 
oners of  Castro,  yes.  We  salute  their 
bravery  in  their  fight  for  freedom  But 
we  betray  them  and  ourselves  if  we  now 
submit  to  coercion,  to  blackmail,  in 
bringing  about  their  release. 

What  effect  will  such  a  trade  as  pro- 
posed by  Castro  have  on  the  peoples  of 
other  Latin-American  countries?  He 
will  become  a  hero  all  over  again  to  the 
misguided  who  refuse  to  recognize  his 
real  purpose  and  know  only  that  he  has 
been  able  to  humble  and  humiliate  this 
great  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  further  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  helping  to 
build  up  Castro.  We  dare  not  be  black- 
mailed into  bringing  about  a  trade  of 
heavy  con.struction  equipment  for  pris- 
oners of  war.  Such  a  barter  is  morally 
wrong— trading  human  lives  for  pieces  of 
machinery.  Should  we  be  so  foolish  as 
to  enter  into  such  a  trade,  it  will  not  be 
many  days  until  other  twobit  bandits 
and  potential  dictators  will  be  seizing 
American  tourists  and  holding  them  for 
ransom.  Americans,  who  once  were  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  wherever 
they  traveled  they  were  safe  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
guarantee  that  we  would  protect  them, 
will  become  fair  target.s  to  a  worldwide 
kidnapping  ring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20,  1960.  the 
United  States  took  action  to  prohibit 
shipment  to  Cuba  "of  all  goods  except 
certain  nonsubsidized  foodstuffs,  medi- 
cine, and  medical  supplies  which  are 
permitted  for  humanitarian  reasons." 
There  has  been  no  change  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  Cuba  to  alter  this  decision 
made  7  months  ago.  The  need  for  a 
complete  embargo  of  shipments  to  Cuba 
is  greater  now  than  it  was  then  because 
since  that  time.  Castro  has  hurled  de- 
fiance at  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
has  openly  and  completely  set  up  a  Com- 
munist  state.     To  now   give   him.    for 


whatever  reason,  tlie  heavy  construction 
equipment  he  so  badly  needs,  will  en- 
able him  to  strengthen  his  position  m 
Cuba  It  will  not  lead  to  peace,  nor 
guarantee  freedom  for  those  it  is  in- 
tended to  help  It  will  make  more  cer- 
tain further  demands  by  Castro,  will 
endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  all 
Americans  tra\elinK  outside  tiie  borders 
of  this  country,  could  lead  to  the  loss  to 
communism  of  other  Latin-American 
countries,  and  could  well  pave  the  way 
to  war  once  this  Communist  stooge  is 
able  to  complete  the  construction  of  jet 
airbases  and  missile  sites  for  the  con- 
venience of  Soviet-based  military 
strength. 

Hard  as  it  will  be  for  Americans  to  do. 
we  must  steel  ourselves  against  the  ac- 
tion now  being  proposed  by  some  well- 
meaning  citizens  to  raise  by  public  sub- 
scription some  $20  million  ransom  to 
pay  to  Castro.  The  Government  must 
forbid  the  exportation  of  the  heavy  con- 
struction equipment  Castro  demands. 
We  must  serve  notice  that  we  do  not 
deal  with  international  gangsters  on 
their  terms  and  that  we  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  use  the  might  of  this 
Nation,  if  need  be,  to  bring  about  the 
freedom  of  political  prisoners  held  in  de- 
fiance of  international  law  and  to  pro- 
tect our  own  citizens  wherever  they  may 
be.  If  we  can  show  unity  of  purjxjse  in 
protecting  ourselves  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  we  will  be  much  more 
successful  in  dealing  with  Castro,  the  So- 
viet dictators,  and  any  others  who 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
liberty  of  mankind.  To  do  lesis  is  to  ad- 
mit weakness  and  invite  further  aggres- 
sion and  the  war  we  all  hor>e  may  be 
avoided 

The  President  only  recently  stated  that 
we  will  free  Cuba.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  end  we  will  have  to  take  such  ac- 
tion through  the  sacrifice  of  American 
lives.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  can  we 
justify  giving  Castro  the  equipment  he 
needs  to  strengthen  his  military  might? 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND  LAOS 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Six^aker,  there  Is 
an  ominous  parallel  between  a  recent 
statement  made  by  Vice  Pre.sidcnt  John- 
son and  the  .■'peech  of  Dean  Acheson  as 
Secretary  of  State  shortly  before  the 
Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea 

In  this  speech  Acheson   placed  Korea 
beyond    America's   dofrn.s;\e    pe!-imeter 
It    was    an    in\1tation    to    trouble,    and 
trouble  came 

In  Saigon  Uie  Vice  President  said  he 
would  not  recommend  that  US  corr;bat 
forces  be  .stationed  in  South  Vietnam 
This,  too.  is  an  invitation  to  trouble 

Today  nobody  knows  how  far  the 
United  State.^;  will  l'o,  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  added  to  the  uncertainty. 

U.S.  combat  forces  aie  the  most  effec- 
tive   deterrent    to    aggre-ssion,    and    we 


should  publicly  offer  such  forces  to  South 
Vietnam  without  delay. 

Another  Laos  is  in  tlie  making  Sup- 
plies and  training  are  not  enough. 
Sooner  or  lat.er,  we  will  be  forced  to  send 
combat  forces  to  a  war  already  in  prog- 
ress, or  once  more  be  identified  with 
failure. 

In  South  Vietnam  and  other  similar 
trouble  spots,  we  should  first  determine 
whether  the  local  population  really 
wishes  to  resist  Communist  t^.keover. 
If  not,  forget  them  Do  not  wa.«^tr  re- 
sources on  them. 

If  the  will  to  resist  does  exist,  we 
should  offer  to  station  U.S.  combat 
forces. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  no  country 
where  the  U.S.  Army  has  been  stationed 
has  ever  been  attacked 

If  we  had  kept  forces  in  Korea,  that 
debacle  might  have  been  avoided. 
Marines  effectively  stabilized  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  West  Berlin  would 
not  be  free  today  except  for  the  presence 
of  American  troops. 

The  presence  of  UJS.  forces  under  U.S. 
command  has  always  proved  to  be  the 
most    effective   deterrent    t^   aggression. 

We  .should  adopt  a  firm  policy,  an- 
nounce It  to  the  world  and  stick  by  it. 
Today  nobody  know.s'^liow  far  we  will 
go.  This  uncertainty  has  Ir-d  to  trouble 
in  the  past  ajid  will  do  so  again. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  Laos  had  no  de- 
sire to  resist  the  CommunLst  t.akeo\er. 
In  any  case,  we  spent  a  lot  of  money 
there,  we  are  identified  m  the  eyes  of 
tlie  world  with  the  resistance  which 
failed,  and  Communist  takeover  of  a 
large  portion  of  that  country  has  al- 
ready bee-i  accomplished. 

In  Cuba,  we  used  no  combat  forces, 
but  we  are  identified  with  the  invasion 
failure  nonethele.ss  All  this  delights  the 
Communists  and  disturbs  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  role  in  the  Cuban  invasion 
was  incredibly  inept  and  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  quicken  the  spirit  of  freedom- 
loving  {people 

Now  we  are  confronted  w.tli  the  inob- 
lem  in  South  Vietnam  .Another  Laos 
seems  to  be  in  the  makme  We  serm  to 
be  following  the  same  ill-fated  road 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made 
it  clear  in  Saigon  last  week  that  he  will 
not  recommend  to  President  Kennedy 
that  American  combat  forces  be  sta- 
tioned there. 

By  announcing  to  the  world  tliat  our 
combat  forces  will  not  be  stationed  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  invite  trouble.  South 
Vietnam  forces  may  be  superior,  but 
they  cannot  head  off  determined  Com- 
munist forces  indefiiiitely  Sooner  or 
later,  we  will  be  forced  to  commit  our 
own  combat  forces  or  be  identified  once 
more  with  failure. 

If  we  commit  our  forces  in  advance 
of  Communist  action,  the  attack  will 
probably  never  come.  If  we  get  into  the 
fight  in  midstream,  we  may  trigger  a 
big  war 

President  Kennedy  may  b*  concerned 
lest  his  party  be  identified  once  more  as 
the  war  party. 

If  so.  he  should  realize  th.at  the  un- 
certainty and  weakness  of  present  pohcy 
IS  far  more  apt  to  bring  war  than  an 
open,   strong,    and   consistent   policy   of 


containment.  No  patriotic  American 
will  ever  criticize  President  Kennedy  for 
commiting  combat  forces  to  protect  free- 
dom-loving people  from  aggression. 
Every  patriot  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
criticize  ineptitude  and  the  too-httle 
too -late  policies  which  invite  aggression. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  todav. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  obiection 


ONE-WAY    STREET    IN    TRADE    AND 
AID  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  DentI.  is  recognized  for 
30  minute-s 

Mr,  DEiJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
from  the  House,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  speak  for  30  minutes,  and  as  usual — 
I  am  discussing  a  matter  that  is  para- 
mount in  my  opinion. 

I  have  tried  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  we  are  traveling  down  the 
one-way  street  in  trade  and  aid  pro- 
grams. I  have  attempted  to  siiow  that 
under  our  reciprocal  trades  agreements, 
we  have  allowed  American  industry  and 
the  American  workm.izman  to  be  vic- 
timized by  foreign  producers  of  consumer 
goods. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  that  many  of 
the  items  that  are  sold  are  not  identified 
to  the  consumer  with  their  coui.try  of 
origin. 

When  I  made  this  statement  I  was 
challenged  by  certain  authontie.'^  who 
said  that  this  was  a  figment  of  my  imag- 
ination. 

On  January  3,  1  introduced  legislation 
concerning  all  foreign  produced  goods 
to  be  so  advertised  and  .so  marketed  m 
these  United  States 

I  have  presented  today  facts  and  in- 
formation to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
I  will  make  part  of  my  t.alk  here  today 
showing  the  brazen,  bald-faced  attempt 
by  foreign  producers  through  their 
American  mouthpieces  to  undermine 
.American  industry  and  American  pro- 
duction by  disguising  foreign  products 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  state  of 
origin  is  not  known  to  the  consumer. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  Congress  to  stop  hving  in 
the  past — to  awaken  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  our  present  status,  and  to  read 
behind  the  headlines  in  the  world's 
many  disorders  and  disruptions  such  as 
Cuba.  Laos.  Vietnam.  Belgian  Congo,  and 
the  entire  African  Continent,  as  well  as 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Unless  we  become  realistic  and  prac- 
tical in  the  operation  of  this  Government 
and  Its  economy.  I  can  as.surc  this  Con- 
gress that  the  one-way  street  we  are  on 
will  lead  us  into  political  oblivion. 
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The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  all  ma- 
terial and  references  to  the  above  state- 
ments: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington    D  C     May  19.  1961. 

Mt  Dear  Colleague      On  January  3.  1961 
in   the  very   beginning   of  this  session   I  In- 
troduced   HR     1149.    copy    of    which    is   at- 
tached hereto 

Like  many  other  American  buyers.  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  I  could  purchase 
consumer  go<xls  in  any  of  the  public  market- 
places not  knowins;  the  country  of  their 
origin 

Although  we  do  h.we  Federal  regulations 
Hnd  some  Federal  law  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  appears  that  in  the  phase  of  adver- 
tising either  at  the  local  point  of  sale  or 
through  the  recognized  advertising  me- 
dium liewspapers  riidi'>  television,  and 
other  media  there  is  no  restrictive  cove- 
nant to  protect  an  unsuspecting  purchaser 
who  does  not  particularly  want  to  buy  a 
foreign-made  pr:xluct  and  even  if  he  were 
inclmed  to  buy  same,  he  would  at  least  like 
to  know  where  it  was  made 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  bec.iuse  this 
day.  May  19,  I  have  received  a  letter  that 
shows  this  practice  of  selling  unmarked  or 
unidentified  foreign -origin  products  has 
gone  beyond  the  I'jca!  housewife  consun^er 
stage  that  invaded  the  area  of  prim.-^ry  pro- 
curement in  the  manufacturing  process  so 
essential  to  our  well-being. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  without  quoting  the 
names  of  the  companies  involved  for  rea- 
sons you  can  understand: 

"On  another  subject.  I  am  attaching  to 
this  letter  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  glaring 
example  of  what  we  are  up  against  in  the 
tool  steel  business  in  regard  to  Imports. 
This  new  threat  is  descrit>ed  in  the  attached 

copy  of  a  letter  from  the Co. 

to  one  of  our  very  good  customers  in  the 
Detroit  area  This  !.«;  an  offer  from  a  Japa- 
nese Arm  to  send  material  into  this  country 
at  substantially  lower  prices,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  paragraph 
3  of  page  2  of  this  letter  I  call  attention 
to  the  portion  which  reads  as  follows: 

■■  The  high-speed  steel  bars  will  not  bear 
any  markings  except  heat  numbers,  unless 
you  desire  your  own  marks  or  colors  to  be 
placed  on  the  steel  If.  for  any  reason,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  rebox  the  material  here 
upon  arrival  m  order  to  obscure  the  fact  of 
Japanese  origin  this  can  be  arranged  at  a 
nominal  charge 

"This,  John,  is  a  barefaced  st.atement  of 
Illegal  intent  to  evade  the  law  requiring 
marking  or  to  change  the  marking  once  the 
material  has  arrived  here  What  other  evi- 
dence do  we  need  that  we  are  in  an  all-out 
war  for  survival? 

"Thanks    again    for    your    many    courtesies 
and  your  helpfulness 
"Sincerely  yours. 

'President  ' 
Copies  of  tiie  correspondence  between  the 
offering   foreign   importer  and   the   American 
buyer  are  attached  for  your  information. 

I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  if.  in  your  wis- 
dom, this  legislation  merits  your  considera- 
tion 


.■:>incerely  yours. 


John  H    Dent. 

Chairman. 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Confess  assembled.  That  (a) 
no  person  shall  disseminate,  or  cause  to  be 
disseminated,    any    advertisem.pnt 

I  1  i  by  the  United  States  malls,  or  In 
commerce  bv  any  means  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  or  which  is  likely  to  induce,  di- 
rectly   or    indirectly     the    purcnase    of    any 


article  manufactured  or  otherwise  produced 
in  any  foreign  country,  or 

(2)  by  any  means,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing, or  which  is  likely  to  induce,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  purchase  of  any  article 
manufactured  or  otherwise  produced  in 
any  foreign  country, 

unless  such  advertisement  contains  words 
stated  or  printed  In  such  manner  to  as  give 
actual  notice  to  prospective  purchasers  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  such  article. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  1 1,000  or  imprisoned  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  lioth. 

Mat  5,  1961 


Dear  Mr 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk 


with  you  again  on  Thursday  after  a  lapse 
of  several  years.  This  letter  will  attempt  to 
acquaint  you  with  our  company  and  some 
of  its  objectives  in  the  field  of  Imported 
specialty  steels. 

Our  company  has  been  formed  very  re- 
cently and  is  supported  by  responsible  peo- 
ple who  are  Interested  In  building  a  sound 
organization  for  the  attainment  of  long- 
range  objectives  In  the  specialty  steel  mar- 
kets While  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
European  specialty  steels,  we  are  placing  our 
emphasis  upon  .  five  excellent  Japanese 
sources,  with  whom  we  have  exclusive  long- 
term  contracts  executed  in  Japan.  The 
quality  of  their  products  is  fully  equal,  and 
in  some  respects  superior,  to  the  domestic  or 
European  product  This  Is  so  primarily  be- 
cause their  mills  and  equipment  are  much 
more  modern,  their  laboratories  are  ultra- 
modern, even  to  the  extent  of  being  equip- 
ped with  electron-beam  microscopes.  X-ray. 
reflectoscope,  and  spectrographic  equipment 
The  tool  steel  plant  has  the  reputation  for 
being  the  leader  in  its  field  in  Japan.  It  is 
fully  equipped  with  melting  flexibility  con- 
sisting of  various  slze.«i  of  electric  arc  fur- 
naces: electric  Induction  furnaces,  and 
vacuum  furnaces  for  the  production  of  the 
higher  alloys.  Your  orders  will  be  produced 
to  AISI  standards  for  chemistry,  tolerances 
in  inches,  finish,  etc  .  or  to  your  own  pro- 
prietary specifications.  You  can  incur  no 
risks  on  quality.  If  the  steel,  when  In- 
spected by  your  personnel  upon  arrival  at 
your  plant,  proves  to  contain  any  defective 
material,  we  will  accept  It  for  our  account, 
subject  to  the  mill's  examination — Identical 
to   domestic   mill   procedure 

Your  company  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  superlative,  high -precision  product, 
and  as  such,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Japanese  reputation  for  precision  workman- 
ship This  same  concern  for  precision  Is 
carried  over  Into  their  art  for  making  high 
quality  specialty  steels. 

Delivery  to  your  plant  should  average  ap- 
proximately 105  120  days  from  the  date  of 
order  placement  The  high  speed  steel  bars 
will  not  bear  any  markings  except  heat  num- 
bers, unless  you  desire  your  own  marks  or 
colors  to  be  placed  on  the  steel  If,  for  any 
reason.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  rebox  the 
material  here  upon  arrival  In  order  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  of  Japanese  origin  this  can 
be  arranged  at  a  nominal  charge 

We  plan  to  carry  stocks  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  elsewhere,  but  whether  or  not  an  op- 
eration such  as  yours  could  depend  upon 
local  stocks  in  the  variety  of  specific  sizes, 
quantities,  grades,  and  finishes  you  require 
would  involve  further  discussion  at  your 
convenience. 

Our  prices  are  quoted  to  you  on  a  "fob, 
delivered  basis  to  your  plant  and  include 
all  charges,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  duty, 
and  inland  freight. 

We  are  enclosing  a  chart  showing  some  of 
the  high-speed  grades  and  prices  for  your 
study.  You  can  readily  appreciate  that  these 
substantial  savings  will  range  from  approx- 
imately $800  to  over  »3,000  per  tou  m  tiieee 


grades  on  the  high-speed  base  price  alone. 
In  your  particular  size  requirements,  the  do- 
mestic high-speed  size  extras  In  hot-rolled 
and  or  cold  drawn  are  also  high,  on  which 
you  liave  a  further  saving  of  20  percent 

These  considerable  savings  could  be  uti- 
lized by  your  company  In  several  ways,  at  no 
compromise  with  quality,  namely: 

1.  Use  a  higher  grade  alloy  to  make  a 
better  blade  at  the  same  selling  price. 

2  Obtain  more  steel  in  a  given  grade  from 
same  total  raw  material  cost  as  from  pres- 
ent domestic  sources 

3.  Increase  your  overall  groM  profit  with 
no   change    In   selling   prices. 

4.  Buy  a  cold-drawn  or  ground  bar  In- 
stead of  hot-rolled  and  reduce  present  strad- 
dle-mlUlng  losses  through  less  wastage,  etc 

5  Offset  competition  from  entering  your 
fif>!d  through  patent  expirations,  etc 

From  my  limited  experience  with  your 
operations,  the  above  options  Immediately 
came  to  mind  You  can  undoubtedly  think 
of  many  more. 

The  only  real  test  is  for  you  to  submit 
an  order  for  sufficient  quantities  In  vari- 
ous sizes,  grades,  and  finishes  to  give  our 
product  a  realistic  production  run  and  try 
it  in  the  field  Once  this  Is  behind  you.  we 
believe  you  and  your  customers  will  be  more 
than  satisfied.  We  should  have  your  com- 
plete specifications,  tolerances,  and  finish 
desired . 

There  is  one  other  type  of  finish  com- 
monly employed  In  Japan,  and  that  Is  a 
sand-blasted  finish  on  hot-rolled  annealed 
flats  or  rounds  This  removes  practically 
all  scale,  and  there  is  no  extra  for  this 
operation.  If  desired  This  should  be  to 
your  advantage  in  milling  if  you  are  now 
using  hot-rolled  material. 

We  have  tried  to  convey  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible:  however,  should  you 
wish  us  to  call  at  your  plant  for  further 
details  or  discussion,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
oblige. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  wish  you  would 
treat  all  of  the  pricing  Information  enclosed 
as  Intended  only  for  you  and  your  other 
company  officials. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Pricing  information 
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Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  21st  Dlatrlct 

of  Pennsylvania,  today  called  upon  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  give  consideration  to  H  R.  1149.  a 
bill  Introduced  in  January  by  the  Congress- 
man which  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
all  foreign  made  products  be  so  advertised  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  country  of  origin 

The  Congressman  said  "that  many  Ameri- 
cans irmocently  buy  foreign  made  goods 
which  are  deliberately  mislabled  and  mis- 
branded  with  a  definite  plan  in  mind  to  fool 
the  American  consumer.  ' 

Dent  quoted  from  a  letter  from  an  Im- 
porter of  Japanese  steel  which  recognizes 
that  it  Is  to  their  advantage  to  hide  the  origin 
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of  the   product.     The  following  was  quoted 
from  the  letter : 

"The  high-speed  steel  bars  will  not  bear 
any  markings  except  heat  numbers,  unless 
you  desire  your  own  marks  or  colors  to  be 
placed  on  the  steel.  If,  for  any  reason,  It  is 
necesaary  for  us  to  rebox  the  material  here 
upon  arrival  In  order  to  obscure  the  fact  of 
Japanese  origin,  this  can  t>e  arranged  at  a 
nominal  charge  " 

The  Congressman  labeled  this  'a  barefaced 
statement  of  Illegal  intent  to  evade  any  ex- 
isting law  requiring  markings  or  even  worse, 
to  create  a  condition  of  collusion  between  an 
American  purchaser  and  a  foreign  exp>orter 
after  the  material  had  arrived  by  destroying 
all  evidence  of  Its  Japanese  origin 

When  my  committee  on  imports  starts  its 
hearings.  I  fully  Intend  to  subpena  the  par- 
ties participating  in  such  schemes  and  plots 
In  order  to  exf>08e  how  far  this  country  has 
traveled  on  the  one-way  street  of  economic 
self -destruction',"  concluded  Dent 


EXTENSION   OF  R  KM  ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  oi-  to  levise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Selden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Prazier  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Schneebeli 

.Mi  Dent  at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert' to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  in  his 
special  order  of  today 

'The  followmK  Mt-mber  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Goodell  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  raattei  :  > 

Mr  Short  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwiih.stanriint;  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  i.s  e.'^timated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $425.25. 

The  follovkiiiR  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml  Whitkneri.  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr     FOGARTV 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  22.  1961 
present  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing   titles 

H  H  5671  All  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument  In  the 
State   of   Iowa,  and   for  other  purposes. 

H  R  6100  An  act  U)  .imend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  operating -differential  subsidy 
for  cruises 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the   House  do  now   ad,iourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accord- 
ingly 'at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p  m  I ,  the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday  May  24  1961  at 
1  J  o  clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken   frwn 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
poTt  on  review  ui  the  military  a.ssistance 
program  for  Taiwan,  as  administered  by 
the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
(MAAO)  In  Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

942  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  March  31.  1961.  submitting  a  report 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  a  survey  of  Red  River  at  Gar- 
land City.  Ark  This  investigation  was 
made  in  response  to  an  item  in  section  203 
of  Public  Law  86-645.  approved  July  14, 
1960,  which  calls  for  an  immediate  study  to 
be  made  of  emergency  bank  protection  along 
Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Garland  City 
(H.  Doc.  No  167) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  Illustrations. 

943  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Involving  increases  in  limitations  on  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  the  amount  ot  $245  - 
000  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(H  Doc  168):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered   to  be  printed 

944  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  projx)8ed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended",  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

945.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  47th  Annual 
RepKjrt  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis.^ion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to 
law  approved  March  4,  1913;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   District  of   Columbia 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  combined  state- 
ment of  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
American  Natloiial  Red  Cross  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1960  pursuant  to  33 
Stat.  599.  as  amended  by  67  St;it  173;  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

947  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmlttiiig  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  activities  and  transactions 
of  the  Administration  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  through  March  31.  1961.  pursuant  to 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchaiu  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  HALEY-  Committee  i-m  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  410©  A  bill  to  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purf>oses.  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  424 1  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  or  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  .severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr    DEROUNIAN: 

H  R  7249  A  bill  to  terminate  the  retail- 
ers excise  taix  on  cosmetics  and  other  toilet 
preparations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


By  Mr    FINDLEY: 

H.R.7250  A  bill  to  amend  section  4358  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  a&  to  provide 
rates  of  IVj  cents  a  pound  for  publications 
mailed  for  delivery  wlthm  the  county  of 
publication,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Pijst  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   FOG  ARTY 

H.R.  7251.  A  hiy,  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  interstate  compacts  for  the  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  library  facilities 
and  services:  to  the  Ccmimittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    G<X)DELL; 

HR.  7252  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R.  7253    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deseg- 
regation   of    public    schools     with    all    dehb-. 
erate  speed,   including   nationwide   first -step 
compliance  by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  7254  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Right.';  Act  of  1957;  *i  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  7255  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  m  the 
executne  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MULTER: 

H  R  7256  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Act 
of  1933  to  establlfih  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank;:-ig 
and   Currency 

By  Mr    PETERSON 

HR  7267  A  bill  to  provide  for  tte  iMtt- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commetn- 
oratlon  of  300  years  of  operation  of  hotels 
In  America  and  the  50th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Hotel  Association:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    UDALL: 

H  R  725-3  \  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    WILLIS 

HR  7269  A  bill  to  waive  sectior.  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  with  resjiect  to 
the  US  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  Lafayette  Division  hold- 
ing court  at  L-Hfayette  La  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CANNON 

H  J  Res  432  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  as  Tom 
Sawyer  Dav  USA:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MILLIKEN 

H  Con   Res  315    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation  ol    China   in   the   United    Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BOW  • 

H  Res  308  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
t^i  the  Committee  on  Rules 

B>    Mr    MILLER   of  New  York 

H  Re.'  309  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Comniittee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee   on   Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII 

The   SPEAKER    presented    a    memorial    of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  House  Joint 
Memorial  No  11  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Oregon  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  domestiL   mining  and  minerals  industry. 
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which   was    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  aud  Insula-   Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ALXHINCLOSS: 
H  R  7260   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazimlerz 
SculkuwEK.1  Kwast;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CFiAMER: 
H.R  7261    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Demetnos  Flessas  and  two  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs    DWYER; 
H.R.  7262    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr    Fer- 
nando Per-ira  F^rnandeB:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mrs.   PFOST: 
H-R.  7263    A  bill  for  the  relief  oX  Orsollna 
Clanflone  lallonardo;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7264.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    M.   C 
Pitts;    to   the   Committee  orr   the   Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

157  By  Mr  CASEY;  Petition  of  100  citi- 
zens of  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

158  By  Mr  STRATTON;  Resolution  of  the 
common  council  of  tlie  city  of  Oneonta, 
N  Y  ,  opfxjsmg  3  1197,  S.  1089'and  H  R.  5937, 
legislation  setting  forth  amended  criteria  to 
be  used  with  respect  to  the  rates  where  com- 
petition between  carriers  of  different  modes 
of  transportation  is  involved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE 

TiKShx^.  M^^  2.^  VM\\ 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Eternal  God.  whose  mercy  and  pa- 
tience, like  the  wideness  of  the  sea.  are 
never  exhausted  by  Thy  erring  children. 

In  the  midst  of  toiling  days,  as  the 
fever  and  fret  of  these  clamorou.--  times 
take  their  toll  of  our  spirits,  we  are 
prateful  for  quiet  arbors  where  we  can 
look  out  and  up  to  the  hills  of  our  help 
and  where  siehs  and  sobs  turn  to  songs 
of  deliverance  from  panic  and  defeat. 

In  Thy  li£;ht  may  we  bring  to  the  bar 
of  judgment  the  motives  which  have 
betrayed  our  highest  quests,  the  methods 
which  have  failed  us  and  the  values 
which  have  cheated  us  Earthen  vessels 
though  we  are.  give  us  a  part  in  making 
the  crooked  things  .^^traight  and  earth's 
de.serts  blossom  as  the  rose. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  makes  all  things  new      Amen. 


THE  JOUR^'AL 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  I- RUM  1  HE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <  H.R.  7208 1  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'HR.  7208  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  I^\USCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  22.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  or  Commodity  EUchanck  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  iwlth  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Phopkrty  Acquisitions  bt  Omci: 
or  Civil  and  Deitcnse  Mobilization 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  property  acquisitions  by  that  Office,  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  or  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  ExecMtlve  Secretary. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Comml«- 
slon,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Reiort  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Depart mlnt 
or  State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Department,  during  the  calendar  year  19C0 
(with  an  accompanying  r«'port  > :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


I  E TITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

House   Joint   Memorial    11 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  51st  Leglsla- 
ti\e  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

Whereas  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Oregon's  abundant  mineral  reaources 
have  alwaya  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
bulwarlts  of  this  State's  economy,  providing 
not  only  a  source  of  employment  and  Income 
but  also  a  sound  base  for  revenue  and  a 
substantial  market  outlet  for  agrlculturni 
and  manufactured  products  In  mining 
areas:   and 

Whereas  this  basic  and  essential  mining 
Industry  has  for  several  yearn  been  con- 
fronted with  adverse  economic  conditions  so 
severe  that  many  major  mining  enterprises 
in  this  State  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  many  others  arc  being  reduced  to 
the  status  of  marginal  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  this  serious  predica- 
ment of  our  mining  industry  can  be  traced 
to  governmental  policy  that  stimulates  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  foreign 
mineral  resources  aud  permits  relatively  free 
access  to  this  low-cost  foreign  production  by 
U  S    markets;   and 

Whereas  this  policy.  If  continued,  will  not 
only  threaten  the  economic  survival  of  Ore- 
gon's mineral  industries  but  will  also  Im- 
pose a  serious  handicap  on  our  Nutlon's 
capacity  for  providing  from  domestlc 
sources  the  basic  requirements  for  national 
defense;   and 

Whereas  the  executive  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  both  major  politi- 
cal parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of 
Western  Governors,  have  ofBclally  recognized 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  domestic 
mining  Industry  that  is  siifflclently  progres- 
sive and  vigorous  to  assure  a  minerals 
mobilization  base  adequate  for  national 
preparedness  and  security;  and 

Whereas  past  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  the  depressed  condi- 
tions that  prevail  In  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  by  means  of 
short-range  programs  and  t*  tnp<jrary  ex- 
pedients, such  as  stockpiling  and  quota 
limitations,  have  proved  ineffective  aud  In- 
adequate ;   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Senate  jointly 
concurring : 

1.  The  51st  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  national  Interest 
foster  and  encourage: 

(a)  The  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals Industry. 


(b>  Tlie  orderly  development  of  domestic 
mineral  resources  and  reserves  necessary  to 
assure  satisfaction  of  industrial  and  security 
needs. 

(c)  Mining,  mineral  and  metallurgical 
research  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient 
use  of  our  mineral  resoiirres 

2  The  51st  Legislatne  Aa-sembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  recommends  that  this  policy 
be  implemented   by 

(a)  More  effective  enforcement  of  the 
antldvimplng   laws 

(b»  The  imposition  of  adequate  duties  on 
metal  and  mineral  imporU.  to  be  applied 
only  if  the  prue  of  such  metals  and  mineralf. 
falls  below  the  level  that  is  required  to 
maintain  a  sound  and  healthy  domestic 
mining   mrtiLstry. 

3  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  copies 
of  thiK  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reix)rts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  J  Refc  sa  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope 
(Rept     No     3861 

By  Mr  ENGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,    without    amendment; 

S  1462  A  bill  tu  iimend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2  1»60  I  74  Stat  734)  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standardK  of  quiUitv  for  any 
VHiletv  of  grapes  and  pluiu.s  covered  by  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  288) 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE MATTERS  AND  MATERI- 
AI,8— REPORT  OF  A   COMMHTEE 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
OjxTations,  I  report  favorably,  a  ilhout 
amendment,  the  bill  'S  162  >  providing 
for  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxiou.';  and  Ob.^cene 
Matters  and  Materials  and  I  submit  a 
report  'No   284'   thereon 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  cosp>onsored 
by  my  able  colleagues    Senators  Scott. 

PROtTY.  KEFAUVER    BiBI  E    KlCHEl,.  BcsH. 

Keating,      Schoeppei.       Fong       Bridge,"; 
YoiTNC      of     North      Dakota       BrNNETi, 
Cooper     Case  of   New    Jei^oy     Holland, 
Humphrey,         Thurmond,         Randolph 
Smathers    Carroll    Dworshak.  Allott. 
and  Sparkman 

Mr  President  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  informed  citizen  in  this  country  today 
who  does  not  recognize  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  the  foiTn  of  this 
traffic  m  ob.scenity 

I  doubt  whether  a  single  Member  of 
the  Congress  is  unaware  of  this  blight 
upon  our  moral  structure,  because  many 
Americans  arc  aroused  and  arc  demand- 
ing that  action  be  taker,  to  bring  an  end 
to  these  activities  which  are  enriching 
these  merchnnts  of  filth, 

Mr,  Presidint,  we  have  known  for  a 
considerable  time  that  this  is  not  a 
small  changf  operation  Many  months 
ago  the  former  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  reported  that  the  ped- 
dler.s  of  pornographic  and  obscene  liter- 


ature were  operating  a  racket  which  was 
bringing  in  half  a  billion  dollars  yearly. 

And  today  we  look  at  the  rc{X)it  of  our 
FBI  Director.  Mr  Hoover,  telling  us  of 
the  increa.sed  crime  rate.  We  need  not 
even  look  into  the  detailed  reports  to 
know  this  is  true — we  merely  have  to 
pick  up  any  edition  of  a  Washington 
newspaper  detailing  the  acts  of  lawless- 
ness in  our  own  Capital   City. 

I  recognize  that  a  variety  of  cau.ses  can 
be  given  for  the  increases  in  crime  But 
I  submit  that  we  can  readily  find  that  one 
source  of  the  troubles  that  have  been  un- 
leashed upon  us  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  deuencratiny  effect  the  pornopraphic. 
obscene,  and  salacious  materials  being 
circulated  thoughout  this  country  have 
had  on  immature  minds 

Mr  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
a  U.S.  Senator  must  take  the  floor  and 
discuss  these  reprehensible,  immoral  ac- 
tivities by  people  who  have  no  respect 
for  decency  But  it  would  be  more  un- 
fortunate to  lynore  this  threat  to  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  our  people 

My  colleagues  who  join  with  me  in 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  do  not  pretend 
to  be  experts  on  how  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem But  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  start- 
ing ix)int  has  to  be  made  so  hat  we  can 
procefxl  prominly  and  m  the  nizht  direc- 
tion toward  ending  these  practices  which 
constitute'  a  danger  to  evei  ^  American 
home  and  family 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  measure  does 
offer  that  startinu  point  by  presenting 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  br  ng  tO!.;ether 
dedicated  citizens  who  can  dosely  scru- 
tinize every  pos.'-ible  step  tnat  can  be 
taken  consistent  with  our  (.Constitution 
and  to  recommend  a  cour.'-e  of  action 
that  will  firmly  and  fairly  e:id  this  des- 
picable racket. 

Mr  President,  I  request  that  exce!T)ts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committe'e  on 
Government  Operations  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  f.nd  without 
objection,  the  excerpts  frorr.  the  report 
will  be  print-ed  in  the  Record 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  are  as 
follows : 

PURPOSK 

S  162  provides  that  a  commission  will  be 
established  to  explore  methods  of  combating 
the  traflBc  in  obscene  :ind  iu)xn\is  materials 
and  to  (ii  seek  means  ol  imDro\ing  coor- 
dination between  various  leve:?;  of  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  such  traffic.  (2)  endeavor. 
through  the  cooperation  of  various  informa- 
tion and  commtinlcation  media,  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  problem  and  to  fvu-- 
ther  the  objectives  of  the  Commission;  and 
(3)  report  Its  findings  and  recrmmendations 
as  to  what  legislative  administrative,  or 
other  forms  of  action  needs  tD  be  taken  to 
oombat  the  traffic  in  obscene  and  noxious 
materials 

BACKGBOt'ND    INFORM  ATIOH 

S  162  is  identical  to  S  3736  a  bill  in- 
troduced In  the  86th  Congresh  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  the  Senate  (S  Rept. 
1749)    and  passed  by   the   Senate 

T^is  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective program  to  fight  the  traffic  in  obscene 
and  noxiou.s  matters  aJid  materials  While 
'  .tisiderable  interest  has  been  shown  by 
Congress   and   by  the  general  public  In  ths 


serious  problems  involved  in  the  di.etnbutlon 
of  pornographic  literatljre,  no  single  effec- 
tive piece  of  legislation  has  been  adopted 
which  deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  in- 
sidious industry 

Many  religious,  patriotic  and  serMce  or- 
ganizations and  groups  have  been  continu- 
ally urging  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
serious  and  menacing  problem  The  Con- 
gress bas  taken  note  of  the  widespread  harm 
done  to  youth  and  others  tlirough  the  dis- 
semination of  lewd,  obscene  and  noxious 
materials  and  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced   in    Congress   on    the    subject 

Twenty-three  additional  Senators  have 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  the  best 
approach  to  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  obscene  materials  would  be 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
which  could  thoroughly  examine  .\l\  the 
facets  of  the  problems  and  could  then  recom- 
mend steps  to  be  taken  ■both  by  legislative 
bodies  and  by  private  group^  and  citizens  to 
meet  the  threat  posed  by  the  dissemination 
of  obscene   matters 

It  IS  the  belief  ol  the  s[x  usors  that  this 
small  group  ol  experts,  drawn  from  a  wide 
area  of  interests,  could  make  recommenda- 
tions and  initiate  action  moie  efTectively 

The  Commission  is  to  be  made  up  ol  per- 
sons from  several  walks  of  life  who  have 
knowledge  ni  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  tlie  many  legal  f>roVilemE  connected 
with  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  m  obscene 
materials. 

The  Commission  will  study  the  need  for 
any  new  Federal  regulations  for  controlling 
such  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  need  for 
State  laws  or  local  ordnances  for  this  purpose 

Efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Commission  to 
alert  the  public  especially  the  parents  and 
school -age  children  about  the  seriousness 
of  this  pernicious  traffic  and  give  guidance 
to  the  public  in  suppressing  the  distribution 
of  such  lewd  and  obscene  matters  or  In 
br;:-ipme  the  purveyors  ,><   filth  into  court 

MFMFEESHIP    or    THF    COMMISSION 

The  following  Go\eriime:it  agencies  will 
have  representatives  on  the  Comniission :  The 
Post  Office  Dejiartment  the  E>epartn;ent  of 
Justice  1  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  I  .  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  There  will 
also  be  one  Member  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Member  <•>!  the  Senate 
on  the  Commission 

Piibllf  member.'^  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  both  from  a 
moral  asi>ect  nr.d  frum  a  jaw  enforcement 
aspect  The.<ie  wiT.  include  three  clergymen, 
a  secondary  schixjl  official,  a  State  attorney 
general  a  county  or  city  prosecutor  and  a 
county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer 

Representatives  from  the  information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Com- 
mission. One  member  will  come  from  the 
moving  picture  industry,  one  from  the  radio- 
television  industry  and  one  from  the  pub- 
lishing industry 

This  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
th.^  population  concerned  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  niMtters  and  materials. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bilk  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     DODD    .for    himself   snd    Mt 
Wiley  i 

S  1939  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  regvilating  the  manufacture,  compound- 
ing, processing  and  distribution  of  habit- 
forming  barbiturate  and  amphetamine 
drugs  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dodd  » her.  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading  ) 
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By  Mr    CANNON: 
S    1940    A   bill  for   the  relief  of   Wing-Jing 
Wong,    to   tiie   Coinmittee   on   iho   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ANDERSON: 
3   1^41.    A    bill    to    authorize    constr action 
of  community  support  faciiiiies  at  Los  Ala- 
mos County.  N    Mex  .   to  ilie  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  E:nergy 

By  Mr.  COTTON     for  himself  and  Mr 
Bridges) 
S.  1942     A   biU   for   tl-^e    relipf   ^f    the    SUte 
of    New    Hampshire,    to    the    Commitiee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON 
S    1943.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hajime 
Sumltanl.     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary 

By   Mr    McNAMARA    .  f  >r    him.=rf-l.'     Mr 
DocGi-AS.    Mr    Morse    a:;d   Mr     R.^n- 

DOLPH)  : 

S  1944  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  wi-h  respect  to 
the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  F?aictions.  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  whi^h  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McC.^RTHY  (for  him-seif,  Mr 
HtrMPHHET.  Mr  Young  ol  Ohio,  and 
Mr    Douglas)  : 

S.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide, ui  connection  with  the  employment  of 
workers  from  Mexkco.  protection  for  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States,  and  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  cri  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(Se«   tiie  remarks  of   Mr    McCarthy  when 
he   introduced   the  above  bill,   which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    CARBOLL 

S.  1946  A  bill  to  amend  section  4ie)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  relative  to  hearings  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  new  rate  sched- 
ules;   to   the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Carrolx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading;  ) 

By   Mr.  SCHGEPPEI,: 

S  1947  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annemarle 
Herrmann,  to  the  Cummi't-e  ou  the  Judici- 
ary 

REGULATING  THE  MANUFACTURE 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  H.ABIT- 
FORMING  BARBITURATE  AND 
AMPHETAMINE  DRUGS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mv.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  21.  United  States  C(Xle,  to 
place  under  Federal  rfgulation  certain 
activities  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture, compounding,  processing:,  and 
distribution  of  habit-forming  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamine  drugs. 

In  the  entire  field  of  juvenile  crime. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  di.sturb- 
ing  problem  thaxi  the  use  of  drugs  by 
our  young  people.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  have  examined  investi- 
gative reports  that  tell  the  frightening 
and  revolting  stor>'  of  youths  drawn  to 
these  drags.  The  subcommittee  s  files 
reveal  a  record  of  robbery  and  violence, 
of  sex  crimes  and  complete  abandon- 
ment of  moral  standards. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  isolated 
incidents.  The  misuse  of  amphetamine 
and  barbiturate  drugs  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  must  be  con- 
sidered a  national  problem. 


EiTorts  by  Federal  authorities  to  curb 
the  illicit  drug  trade  present  a  study  in 
fiTJStration.  It  is  obvious  that  the  un- 
dei-woiid  has  been  diverting  supplies 
from  legitimate  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. The  drugs  are  then  redistributed 
to  loral  pushers  for  sale  to  anyone  look- 
ing for  a  "kick."  Although  the  method 
of  operation  is  well  known,  attempts  to 
crack  down  on  this  aspect  of  the  drug 
traffic  have  met  little  success 

T;i.-  failure  to  e'iminate  this  activity 
is  dtie  primarily  to  inadequate  laws. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remedy  the 
existing  situation  by  providing  authori- 
ties with  three  tools  essential  to  effec- 
tive drug  control.  First,  the  recording 
and  listing  pi-ovisions  will  enable  au- 
thorities to  locate  and  close  the  primary 
sources  of  illicit  distribution:  second, 
the  extension  of  Federal  control  to  all 
areas  of  unauthorized  drug  traffic  will 
enable  officials  to  clamp  down  on  pre- 
viously immune  activity:  third,  the  in- 
creased penalties  for  sales  to  juveniles 
will  emphasize  the  serious  nature  of  the 
crime  and  make  this  trade  less  appeal- 
ing. 

The  present  di/Ticuity  anses  because 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates  are  not 
classified  as  narcotics  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  stringent  narcotic  laws. 
The  problem  of  regulation  is  made  even 
more  difficult  by  the  lengths  to  which 
youths  will  go  to  obtain  the  drugs. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  case  of 
amphetamine  iniialators  which,  prior  to 
1959.  were  available  without  prescrip- 
tion. The  mhalator  was  designed  to  re- 
lieve nasal  congestion  and  was  com- 
monly sold  m  drugston-s  throughout  the 
country.  It  wa.>  .soon  discovered  that  the 
amphetamine  core  of  the  inhalator 
could  be  used  to  produce  a  "hopped-up  ' 
sensation.  This  was  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  removing  the  core,  dissolving  its 
active  chemical  ingredient  in  a  water 
solution,  and  injecting  it  into  a  vein. 

The  effects  of  uncontrolled  distribution 
were  am.ply  demonstrated  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  There,  sales  of  the  iiihalator. 
mostly  to  youths,  were  averaging  1.000 
a  week  above  nonnal.  The  natural  re- 
sult was  a  marked  increase  in  juvenile 
crime  and  arrests. 

That  the  inhalator  incident  is  simply 
one  form  of  widespread  drug  misuse  is 
readily  supported  by  daily  newspaper 
stories.  Even  more  common  are  reports 
of  crimes  mvolvmg  the  misuse  of  benze- 
drine, dexedrine,  and  other  so-called 
"pep  pills."  and  variou.'-  forms  of  barbi- 
turates referred  to  by  lllet^itimate  u.sers 
as  "goof  balls." 

I  should  like  to  give  just  a  sample  from 
our  files  for  the  month  of  April  relative 
to  this  problem. 

A  New  York  Post  story  of  April  6.  1961, 
reported  the  uncovering  of  a  youthful 
drug  ring  in  New  Jersey.  The  four 
youths  said,  and  I  quote  from  the 
article — 

In  the  last  year  they  h:id  consvimed  from 
2.000  to  3.000  pills  and  about  2,000  bottles  of 
cough  medicine  •  •  •  One  officer  said  the 
combination  of  the  pills  ,ir.d  cough  medicine 
w.;s  worse  than  manjuai.a.  On  th;.s  stutT." 
he  said  "sometimes  they  dont  remember  foe 
34  hours     They  really  go  rammy." 

Latest  reports  on  this  case  indicate 
there  may  be  as  many  as  50  youths  in- 


volved with  this  one  drug  ring.  In  re- 
ferring to  this  investigation,  the  police 
said : 

These  kids  are  mixing  barbiturates  with 
pep  pills  They  combine  this  with  :is  many 
a.s  4  to  6  grains  of  codeine  at  a  clip.  I  don't 
know  how  they  keep  from  killing  themselves 
That's  enough  to  stop  their  hearts 

A  New  York  Times  article  of  April  7. 

1?61.  reports  that- 
state  and  local  police  at  Woodbrldge.  N.J  . 

broke  up  a  criminal  operation  that  had  been 

rupplying  thourands  of  te«>nngerB  with  illicit 

drugs 

State  narcotic  investigators  estimated 
that  about  10  pushers,  mostly  teenagers, 
had  been  peddling  stimulants  .^uch  as 
benzedrine  at  about  $1  a  tablet  These 
pushers  reportedly  worked  e.stablish- 
ments  which  catered  to  teenagers,  esf>e- 
cially  dance  halls  where  teenage  dances 
were  held. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  society  so  conscious  of  public 
health  and  morality  would  allow  this 
situation  to  continue.  The  measure  I 
now  propose  would  close  a  major  gap  in 
our  present  law  and  would  be  a  decisive 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  this  ugly 
business. 

Under  existing  controls  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  be<n  issuing 
orders  banning  the  sale  of  specific  drugs 
without  prescription.  Now  most  am- 
phetamine and  barbiturate  drugs  are 
sold  only  by  prescription.  An  order  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  how- 
ever, is  basically  a  stopgap  measure.  It 
falls  short  of  restrictive  legislation  m  two 
areas  1 

First,  the  order  is  aimed  primarily  at 
legitimate  retail  outlets  and  does  not 
provide  effective  sanctions  ag:iinst  boot- 
legging  and   imderworld   distribution. 

Second,  in  a  criminal  acuun  Uie  Law 
enforcement  officers  are  forced  to  pro- 
ceed under  criminal  provisions  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  con- 
sequently face  evidentiary  problems 
which  make  conviction  difficult. 

These  problems  of  proof  occur  because 
the  crime,  under  existing  law,  is  the 
unauthorized  sale  or  distribution  of 
drugs  which  have  traveled  in  interstate 
commerce.  But  it  is  the  unauthorized 
sale  or  distribution  Itself,  whether  In- 
terstate or  intrastate,  that  is  wrong,  and 
that  does  the  damage.  This  is  clearly 
pinpointed  in  the  bill. 

From  a  realistic  standpoint,  it  is  this 
provision  that  puts  teeth  into  the  law. 
A  violator  caught  in  the  act  of  an  un- 
lawful sale  could  not  escape  conviction 
because  of  a  legal  loophole;  that  is,  the 
unauthorized  sale  or  distribution  of 
these  drugs  now  would  be  a  Federal 
crime  whether  or  not  the  drug  is  proved 
to  have  traveled  in  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  bill  contains  two  listing  and  re- 
cording provisions  which  would  not  be 
unduly  burdensome  and  which  would  be 
of  great  a.ssistance  to  authorities  in 
tracing  contraband  drugs. 

The  first  provision  requires  manufac- 
turers, compounders,  and  processors  of 
the  diugs  to  list  their  names  and  places 
of  business,  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
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The  second  •)rovi.<;ion  requires  every 
person,  includii  g  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  who  .'^ell.  deliver,  or 
otherwise  dispo..e  of  the  drugs,  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  in- 
volved intludiii>  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  tc  whom  the  drug  is  sold. 
An  exception  is  made  for  duly  licen.sed 
medical  practitnners. 

I  want  to  emi  hasi7,e  at  this  point  that 
these  are  not  licensing  provisions  that 
subject  the  manufactuiers'  and  distrib- 
utors' right  to  engage  in  biisine.ss  to  ar- 
bitrary Federal  discretion.  The  .sole  pur- 
pose is  to  proMde  authorities  with  an 
effective  means  of  locating  and  elimi- 
nating the  primary  sources  of  illicit  dis- 
tribution 

In  addition,  and  of  prime  importance, 
IS  the  provision  that  would  amend  the 
criminal  sanctions  by  providmg  stiffer 
penalties  for  those  offenders  selling  to 
minors.  It  Incieases  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment from  $1,000  and  1  year  to 
$2,000  and  2  years  with  more  severe 
penalties  for  second  offenders. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
in  no  way  hami>er  the  legitimate,  legal, 
medical  use  of  Uiese  drugs,  but  its  stiff 
penalties  will  dLMi-ourage  blackmarket- 
ing  and  and*  :-t he-counter  sales  In- 
creased penalties  for  sales  to  juveniles 
will  make  trafficking  in  these  drugs  un- 
desirable a.s  a  sphere  of  activity  for  the 
underworld,  thereby  eliminating  what  is 
often  the  f^rst  ste;)  :n  the  long  downhill 
journey  into  drug  addiction.  For  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  i>eople  this  could  easily 
be  the  first  ounce  of  ijreventuin 

If  the  amphetamine  or  barbiturate 
habit  is  not  out-and-out  drug  addiction, 
it  IS  the  other  end  of  the  same  stick. 
Its  prolonged  use  .si  if  tens  an  already 
weak  moral  fiber  and  predisposes  the 
young  mind  to  seek  out  thr  more  subtle 
"kicks"  of  the  deadly  "hard"  narcotics. 
All  too  often  this  leads  down  the  dead- 
end road  to  habituation. 

It  is  thf  high  cost  of  the  drug  habit — 
often  approaching  $1U0  a  day— that  gen- 
erates crime  waves  There  aie  no  rules 
or  laws  to  the  down-and-out  addict  try- 
ing to  feed  his  habit  He  has  no  re- 
straint. He  will  rob  and  steal,  often 
murder  accidentally,  in  his  frenzied  at- 
tempts to  obtain  drugs.  I  say  accident- 
ally because  the  one  thing  the  addict  is 
afraid  of  most  is  the  commission  of  a 
serious  crime  and  the  ix>ssibility  of  long- 
term  incarceration.  This  means  pro- 
longed separation  from  the  one  thing  he 
wants  most — narcotics. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
an  effective  way  to  remove  from  the  easy 
access  of  juveniles  drugs  which,  when 
abused,  frequently  entice  them  into  the 
disasters  of  criminal  drug  addiction,  a 
major  part  of  our  youth  crime  problem. 
Let  the  introduction  of  this  bill  serve 
as  notice  to  those  distorted  and  degen- 
erate characters  who  trade  in  human 
misery  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
strengthening  its  efforts  to  clean  up  this 
whole  rotten  business 

It  is  with  these  very  strong  feelings — 
which  I  am  certain  are  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleague."? — that  I  coijimend  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


Tlie  bill  S  1939  i  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture, 
comixiundmg.  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  habit-forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs,  introduce!  by  Mr 
DoDD  *for  himself  and  Mr  Wiiey',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  us  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WELFARE  AND 
PENSION  PLANS  DISCLOSURE  ACT 
OF  19.S8 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  Prcs  dent,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Douglas. 
Morse,  and  Randolph,  I  intrcMiuce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclos- 
ure Act  of  1958  ., 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide^  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  investigat- 
in'::  and  enforcement  powers  reeded  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  Con- 
gress passed  the  original  act  in  1958 

The  amendments  proix)sod  nc:e  are 
subsUntially  the  same  provisions  as 
were  pa.s-sed  by  the  Senate  in  li)58. 

The  attached  letter  from  the  P'resident 
to  the  Vice  President,  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Goldberg  to  the  Pi  esident.  and 
the  explanatory  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  present  the  puiT>oses 
of  the  bill  in  detail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters and  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  XIm  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letters,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  *S.  1944)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1958,  introduced  by  Mr  McNamara  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  it.--  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
priiited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Heprctrntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amendments  of 
1961  ■■ 

Sec.  2  The  first  line  of  section  3  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '<&)". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"to"  after   the  word   "conamunlcaled' 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(9)  The  term  'SUte'  Includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  lands  de- 
fined in  the  Out«r  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act   (43  use.  1331    1343)." 

Sec.  5  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (ID 
and  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  11, 
12.  and  13: 

"(11)  The  term  'industry  or  activity  af- 
fecting commerce'  means  any  activity,  busi- 
ness or  industry  In  commerce  or  In  which 
a  labor  dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and 
includes  any  activity  or  industr;'  affecting 
commerce'  within  the  meaning  ol  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  .as  amend- 
ed, or  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended. 


"(12)  The  term  Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
rctiry  of  Labor. 

■■(13)  The  term  party  in  interest ■  means 
any  administrator,  officer.  trusl*^e.  cvistodian. 
counsel,  or  employee  of  any  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  or  employee  pension  benefit 
plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit  pl;.n  serv- 
ices to  any  such  plan,  or  an  enipio\?r  ai;y  of 
whose  employees  we  covered  by  such  a  plan 
or  ofBcer  or  employee  or  agent  of  such  em- 
ployer, or  an  officer  or  agent  or  employee  of 
an  employee  organization  having  members 
covered  by  such  plan.'^ 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (a)  ol  section  4  oi  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
after  the  word  'if,  by  inserting  a  " — '  after 
the  word  'if",  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(l)  such  plan  is  established  or  main- 
tained by  any  employer  or  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  an  industry  or  activity 
affecting  commerce  or  by  any  employee  or- 
ganization or  organizatloiis  representing 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  any 
Industry  or  activity  affecting  commerce  or  by 
both:  or 

•  1 2 )  the  Income  of  such  plan  is  claimed 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  reason  of  its  nature  or  activities,  or  the 
costs  of  or  contributions  to  such  plan  are 
claimed  as  allowable  deductions  in  comput- 
ing taxable  Income  under  such  provisions." 
Sec  7  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  such  plan  is  administered  by  an  or- 
ganization which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IPM  ;.:id  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  corollary  to  membership  in 
a  fraternal  benefit  society  described  In  sec- 
tion 501  (CI  (8)  of  such  Code  or  by  organiza- 
tions described  in  sections  501(c)(3)  and 
501(C)(4)   of  such  Code;  or 

■  (4)  such  plan  covers  not  more  than 
twenty-five  participants." 

Skc  8  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
the  following:  "Such  description  and  Fuch 
report  shall  contain  the  mlormation  re- 
quired by  section  6  and  7  of  this  Act  In 
such  form  and  detail  as  the  SrcretAry  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  and  copies  thereof 
shall  be  executed,  published,  and  filed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary's  regulations  thereunder. 
No  regulation  shall  be  issued  under  the 
preceding  sentence  which  relieves  any  ad- 
ministrator of  the  obligation  to  include  In 
such  description  or  report  any  Information 
relative  to  his  plan  which  Is  required  by 
sections  6  or  7.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, if  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  record 
after  giving  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  that  specific  informa- 
tion on  plans  of  certain  kinds  or  on  any 
class  or  classes  of  benefits  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(1)  and  (2i  which  are  provided 
by  such  plans  cannot.  In  the  normal  method 
of  operation  of  such  plans,  be  practicably 
ascertained  or  made  available  for  publica- 
tion In  the  manner  or  for  the  period  pre- 
scribed in  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  that 
the  information  if  published  In  such  man- 
ner or  for  such  period  would  be  duplicative 
or  uninformntive,  the  Secretary  may  by 
regtilatlons  prescribe  such  other  manner  or 
such  other  period  for  the  publication  of 
such  infonnatlon  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  neces.'^ary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  " 

Sec  9  Subsection  (bi  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  Any  change 
in  the  Information  required  bv  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  .tt  the 
time  the  plan  hies  with  the  Secret,-u-y  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  7." 

Sec.  10  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act    is    amended    by    striking   out    the    word 
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'summary"  immediately  preceding  the  word 
"statement  ' 

Sec  1 1  Subparagraph  i  B )  of  paragraph 
(  1  1  of  subsection  i  f  i  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  sum- 
mary" immediately  preceding  the  word 
•statement  ' 

Sec.  12  Subparagraph  iC)  of  paragraph 
( 1 1  of  subsection  i  f  i  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'total  fund"  and 
inserting  total  funds,"  by  striking  out  "by 
re»son  of  being  an  ofTlcer  trustee,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  fund"  and  by  striking  out 
•listed  at  their  aggregate  cost  or  present 
value  whichever  is  lower  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "valued  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph IB)   " 

Sec.  13  Subparagraph  iD)  of  paragraph 
( 1)  of  subsection  ( f )  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "by 
reason  of  being  an  officer,  trustee,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  fund" 

Sec  14  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion  1  gi  ; 

•(g)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  insurance  carrier 
or  service  or  other  organization,  such  carrier 
or  organization  shall  certify  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  such  plan,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  end  of  each  policy  year,  the  Information 
necessary  to  enable  such  administrator  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  " 

Sec.  15  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections 

"di  The  Secretary  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative may  investigate  and  gather  data 
respecting  matters  .subject  to  this  Act  and 
may  enter  and  Inspect  such  places  and  such 
records  i  and  make  such  transcriptions 
thereof  I.  question  such  persons,  and  In- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions  practices. 
or  matters  a^  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  determine  whether  any  per- 
son has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
which  may  aid  m  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  report  to  interested 
persons  or  officials  concerrang  the  facts  re- 
quired to  be  shown  m  any  description  or 
report  required  by  this  Act  and  concerning 
the  reasons  for  lallure  or  refusal  to  file  such 
a  description  or  report  or  any  other  matters 
which  he  deems  to  be  appropriate  as  a  result 
of  such  an  investigation. 

■■iei  For  the  purposes  of  any  investiga- 
tion provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  provisions 
of  section  307  (relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
records,  and  documents  i  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  as  amended  (16 
use  825fi,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  or  any  officers  designated  by  him. 
"(f)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  person  is  engaged  in  any 
violat'.on  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  he 
may  in  his  discretion  bring  an  action  in  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  United  States  court  of  any  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  oi  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted. 

g>  The  Unit«d  States  District  Courts 
and  the  United  States  courts  of  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdic'ion  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act." 
Sec  16  lai  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  10,  11.  and  12  as 
sections  13.  14,  and  15,  respectively,  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  to  the 
Ac^ 

"EEPORTS    M,^DE    PT.'BLIC    INFORM  ,\TION 

~  ""SeC-  10  The  contents  of  the  descriptions 
and  reports  filed  with  the  Secretiiry  pursu- 
ant  to  this  Act  shall  be  public  information. 


and  the  Secretary  may  publish  any  infor- 
mation and  data  which  he  obtains  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  use  the  Information  and  data  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes,  and  com- 
pile and  publish  such  studies,  analyses,  re- 
ports, and  surveys  based  thereon  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

•'retention    of   RECORDS 

'Sec.  11.  Every  person  required  to  file  any 
description  or  report  under  this  Act  shall 
maintain  records  on  the  matters  required  to 
be  reported  which  will  provide  in  suflflclent 
detail  the  necessary  basic  Information  and 
data  from  which  the  documents  may  be 
verified,  explained  or  clarified,  and  checked 
for  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  shall  In- 
clude vouchers,  worksheets,  receipts,  and  ap- 
plicable resolutions,  and  shall  keep  such 
records  .ivailable  for  examination  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  five  years  after  the 
filing  of  the  documents  based  on  the  Infor- 
mation which  they  contain. 

•RFXIANCE      ON       ADMINISTRATIVE       INTERPRETA- 
TIONS   fND    FORMS 

SEC  12.  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
based  on  any  act  or  omission  in  alleged  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  be  subject 
to  any  liability  or  punishment  for  or  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  such  person  to  (1 ) 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  If  he 
pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission 
complained  of  was  in  good  faith,  in  con- 
formity with,  and  In  reliance  on  any  written 
interpretation  or  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
or  (2)  publish  and  file  any  Information  re- 
quired by  any  provision  of  this  Act  If  he 
pleads  and  proves  that  he  published  and 
filed  such  Information  In  good  faith,  on  the 
description  and  annual  report  forms  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  and  In  conformity 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
under  this  Act  regarding  the  filing  of  such 
forms.  Such  a  defense,  if  established,  shall 
be  a  bar  to  the  action  "r  proceeding,  not- 
withstanding that  (At  after  such  act  or 
omission,  such  Interpretation  or  opinion  is 
modified  or  rescinded  or  is  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  Invalid  or  of  no  legal 
effect,  or  (B)  after  publishing  or  filing  the 
description  and  annual  reports,  such  publi- 
cation or  filing  Is  determined  by  Judicial 
authority  not  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  " 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the    last    three    lines    and    Inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  the  following : 
'Sec    10    Reports  made  public  Information. 

Sec   11.  Retention  of  records. 
"Sec    12    Reliance    on    administrative   Inter- 
pretations and  forms. 
'Sec    13.  Effect  of  other  laws, 
'Sec   14.  Separability  of  provisions. 
■'Sec    15.   Effective  date." 

CRIMES 

Sec  17.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  lunended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  captioned  and  reading  as 
follows: 

•^  224.  Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to 
influence  operations  of  employee  benefit  plan. 

"Whoever,  being  an  administrator,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  or  employee  of 
any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  or  a  person  pro- 
viding benefit  plan  services  to  any  such  plan. 
or  an  employer  any  of  whose  employees  are 
covered  by  such  a  plan  or  officer  or  employee 
or  agent  of  such  employer,  or  an  officer  or 
agent  or  employee  of  an  employee  organiza- 
tion having  members  covered  by  such  a  plan, 
receives  or  agrees  to  receive  any  money  or 
thing  of  value  because  of,  or  with  Intent  to 
be  Influenced  with  respect  to,  any  of  his  ac- 
tions, decisions,  or  other  duties  relating  to 
any  question  or  matter  concerning  such  plan, 
or  any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly  gives 
or   offers,    or    promises    to   give   or   offer,    any 


payment  or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  prohibited  by  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both :  Pro- 
vided.  That  this  section  shall  not  prohibit 
the  pajTnent  to  or  acceptance  by  any  per- 
son of  usual  salary  or  compensation  for 
necessary  services  performed  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  duties  as  such  administrator, 
officer,  trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  or 
employee  of  such  plan,  employer,  or  einployee 
organization,  or  person  providing  i>enefit 
plan  services  to  such  plan. 

•As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  •any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan^  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  201  thereof,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item. 

"224  Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to 
influence  operations  of  employee  benefit 
plan." 

(C)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  captioned  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

••{  664  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

•Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals,  or 
unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracts  or  con- 
verts to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another, 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities,  pre- 
miums, credits,  property,  or  other  assets  of 
any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  or  of  any  fund 
connected  therewith  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  o».  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years    or  both 

'As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan'  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  " 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  641  thereof.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"664  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  em- 
ployee  benefit   plan." 

(e)  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  captioned  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"f  1027  False  statements  and  concealment 
of  facts  in  relation  to  documents  required  by 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

"Whoever,  in  any  document  required  by 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  (as  amended  from  time  to  time)  to  be 
published,  or  kept  &s  part  of  the  records  of 
any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  of  fact,  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  conceals, 
covers  up.  or  fails  to  disclose  any  fact  the 
disclosure  of  which  Is  required  by  such  Act 
or  Is  necessary  to  verify,  explain,  clarify,  or 
check  for  accuracy  and  completeness  any 
report  required  by  such  Act  to  be  published, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both  " 

(f)  The  analysis  of  chapter  47,  title  18, 
United  States  (5ode.  immediately  preceding 
section  1(X)1,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"§  1027  False  statements  and  concealment 
of  facts  in  relation  to  documents  required  by 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act," 

Sic.  18.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  Is  further  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  term  "Secretary"  for  the  term 
"Secretary  of  Labor  "  wherever  the  latter  term 
appears  in  such  Act 

Sec.  19.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  January  1.  1962. 


Tlie  letters  and  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  McNamara  are  as  follows: 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  May  19.  1961 
Hon  Ltnoon  B,  Johnson, 
Preaident  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  President;  Since  the  enactment 
of  Uie  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  of  1958  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  lu  operation  and  effect.  This  has 
disclosed  several  serious  deficiencies,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  de- 
signed  to  correct   these  deficiencies. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Uie  iuvestlgatite  and  en- 
forcement authority  which  he  needs  to  Im- 
plement the  legislation  and  make  it  effec- 
tive. In  addition,  it  will  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  provide  uniform  interpre- 
tations and  clarify  existing  ambiguities. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  is  designed  to  prevent  rejjetition  of 
abuses  and  Irregularities  in  the  admlnisua- 
tlon  of  employee  benefit  plans.  I  believe 
these  amendmenU  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  purpose. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  explanatory  statement  at- 
tached to  the  propo6.al  describe  the  measure 
In  detail. 

Sincerely. 

John   F.  KtNKEOY 

U.S.   Department   or  Labor, 

OmcE  OF  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  IS.  1961. 
The    President, 
The    White    HoiiS€. 
Washington,    D.C 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958  and 
a  statement  explaining  its  purptise  and  ef- 
fect. The  need  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  clear 
You  will  recall  that  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  was  enacted  In 
1958  after  investigations  and  hearings  last- 
ing several  years  had  shown  that  disclosure 
legislation  would  be  most  desirable  both  as 
a  remedy  in  cases  where  abuses  already  exist 
in  particular  employee  benefit  plans  and  a.* 
a  preventative  against  possible  future  irreg- 
ularities The  Senate  in  April  1958  adopted 
a  broad  welfare  and  f>€nsion  plan  reporting 
bill,  S.  2888,  85th  Congress,  of  which  you 
were  one  of  the  sponsors.  This  measure 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  iFsue  regulations,  to  make  investiga- 
tions, and  to  bring  Injunctions  to  enforce 
the  bill's  provisions  Willful  violations  car- 
ried a  heavy  penalty  and  embezzlement 
kickbacks,  and  false  entries  in  and  destruc- 
tion of  books  and  records,  would  have  been 
made  felonies. 

However,  the  House  committee  passed  a 
much  milder  bill  which  was  essentially 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee.  It 
was  evident  at  the  time  to  supporters  of 
disclosure  legislation,  such  as  the  propo- 
nents of  S  2888,  that  the  mea.'^urc  was  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  and  would  have  to  be 
reappraised  in  the  future.  Nearly  2'j  years 
experience  under  the  act  have  now  amply 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  achieving  either 
Its  disclosure  or  its  reporting  objectives  in 
a   satisfactory  manner. 

The  draft  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  the 
acts  deficiencies  and  to  make  certain  nec- 
essary clarifications  in  Its  language  It* 
principal  substantive  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  bill  would  emjx)wer  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  authoritative  Interpreta- 
tions, and  go. >d  faith  compliance  therewith 
and  protect  adminlsrrators  Great  confu- 
sion has  resulted  from  the  act's  failure  t^' 
authorize  any  Governmeiil  agency  t^i  provide 
uniform  ititerpreta lions 


2  The  bill  would  give  appropriate  investi- 
gative and  enforcement  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  including  the  power  to  bring 
enforcement  litigation  The  failure  of  the 
act  to  furnish  him  with  any  ?uch  authority 
has  left  the  Department  of  Labor  virtually 
powerless  to  uncover  abuses  respecting  re- 
ports called  for  by  the  statute.  The  act's 
reliance  on  the  concept  of  self-policing,  with 
individual  employees  or  participants  ex- 
pected to  achieve  compliance  through  pri- 
vate litigation  or  by  other  means,  has  proved 
wholly  unsuccessful  and  inadequate. 

3.  The  bin  would  make  embezzlement 
from  the  funds  of  a  plan  a  felony.  The 
same  would  be  true  with  respect  to  kick- 
backs and  payments  to  influence  certain 
actions  in  connection  with  plan  operations 
This  would  remedy  the  acts  faiUu-e  to  deal 
with  these  flagrant  abuses. 

4.  The  bill  would  also  require  supporting 
records  to  be  kept  and  retained  for  5  years 

5.  By  deleting  the  word  •summary'  In 
certain  places,  the  bill  would  remedy  the 
act's  shortcoming  which  requires  only  "sum- 
mary "  statements  of  many  Important  as- 
pects of  the  plans'  financial  operations. 
This  Invites  concealment  of  many  abuses  by 
simply  filing  sketchy  or  incomplete  reports 

These  and  other  changes,  of  a  clarifying 
nature,  are  described  in  detail  in  the  at- 
tached explanatory  statement. 

A  provision  requiring  the  bonding  of  per- 
sons handling  funds  and  assets  of  these 
plans  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  committee  in  the 
near  future  As  you  know,  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
contains  a  provision  in  this  area. 
Yours  slncerelv. 


Secretary   oj   Lubor. 


STATEMtNT     IN     ExPULNATION     OF     A     BlLL     To 

Amend  the   Welfare   and  Pension   Plans 
Disclosure  Act  or  1958 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  put  teeth  into  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
of  1958  so  that  Its  reporting  and  disclosure 
purpose  can   be  effectively  achieved 

As  enacted  in  1958  this  law  fell  far  short 
of  the  measure  developed  by  Its  original 
sponsors. 

A  series  of  congressional  and  other  In- 
vestigations In  the  1950"s  had  clearly  shown 
that  legislation  at  the  Federal  level  was 
necessary  to  protect  all  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  honest  management  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  invested  in  private  em- 
ployee welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans  m 
this  country. 

The  original  bill  developed  before  enact- 
ment in  1958  called  for  broad  and  effective 
registration,  reportii.e  and  disclosure  of  all 
types  of  such  plans  with  adequate  penalties 
and  adminisUative  and  enforcement  powers 
In  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

As  finally  enacted,  all  effective  penalties 
and  administrative  and  enforcement  powers 
had  been  deleted. 

Experience  under  the  act  since  its  enact- 
ment has  amply  proved  that  in  its  present 
form  the  law  is  a  woefully  Inadequate  in- 
strument for  fulfilling  its  purpose  Neither 
its  reporting  or  disclosure  objectives  are 
being  achieved. 

For  example,  no  agency  of  the  Government 
has  been  authorized  to  provide  uniform  or 
authoritative  Interpretations  of  the  act. 
Nor  has  any  agency  of  the  Govcnment  any 
investigative  or  enforcement  authority, 
leaving  the  Government  powerless  for  all 
practical  purpKjses  to  uncover  abuses  or  do 
anything  about  them.  In  this  respect,  the 
acfs  reliance  upon  suits  by  Individual  em- 
ployees is  completely  unrealistic.  Experi- 
ence and  commonsense  demonstrate  that 
most  employees  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  or  expertise  to  luring  the  necessary 
pr.\ate  litigation  to  compe:  compliance  with 
such  a  law.  Furthermore,  a*  employees.  Ihey 
are  in  a  position  to  be  Intimidated  and  made 


subject  to  reprisal  If  they  should  venture  to 
bring  such  a  suit,  thus  effectively  discourag- 
ing any  such  action  The  failure  of  the  act 
to  provide  any  effective  criminal  penalties 
for  dealing  with  the  most  flag!  ant  abuses, 
such  as  embezzlement  and  kickbacks,  has 
also  contributed  to  the  present  act's  serious 
weakness 

The  present  bill  is  thus  designed  to  make 
the  substantive  changes  which  are  essential 
if  the  law  is  to  be  at  all  effective,  as  well 
as  to  provide  certain  technical  amendments 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  establishing 
a  workable  disclosure  system 

The  substantive  changes  which  the  bill 
would  make  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  word  "sxunmary"  would  be  deleted 
from  section  7(b)  of  the  act  In  order  to 
Insure  that  abuses  cannot  be  concealed  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  the  finan- 
cial report  extremely  sketchy  or  incomplete 
A  corresponding  deletion  would  be  made  in 
section  7(fi(l)(B).  The  act  presently  pro- 
vides that  the  annual  reports  shall  contain. 
among  other  things,  a  summary  statement 
of  the  plan's  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  and 
disbursements.  Such  a  provision  makes  It 
possible  to  conceal  abuses  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  Important  aspects  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  those  plans. 

2,  Protection  would  be  extended  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  more  plans  by  s mending  the 
coverage  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act 
to  Include  all  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans  claiming  tax  exemption  m- 
stead  of.  as  at  present,  only  plans  having 
an  Interstate  character. 

3  Under  a  new  section  12.  plan  adminis- 
trators and  Cithers  affected  by  the  act  would 
be  permitted  U.  phice  full  reliance  upon  the 
opinions  and  report  forms  of  tl^e  administer- 
ing agenc>  thereby  correcting  another  defect 
in  the  present  provisions  of  the  act  This 
provision  of  the  bill,  patterned  on  section 
10  of  the  PorU\l-to-Porta:  Act  oi  1947  would 
enable  persons  who  have  acted  in  go<vl  faith 
in  compliance  with  and  in  reliance  on  In- 
terpretations of  the  Secretary  of  Li.bor  to 
plead  such  reliance  as  a  defense  when 
charged  with  violation  of  the  act 

Likewise  if  they  can  show  that  they  pub- 
lished and  filed  the  required  description 
and  annual  reports  on  the  forms  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions  accompany)  np  such 
forms,  they  have  a  defense  if  charged  with 
falling  to  publish  or  file  any  information 
required  by  the  act  The  establishment  of 
such  a  plea  would  protect  the  person  from 
liability  or  punishment  for  the  actions  In 
question  even  though  those  actions  were 
later  determined  not  to  have  been  In  con- 
formity with  the  act. 

4.  The  enforcement  deficiencies  presert  In 
the  act  would  be  remedied  by  conferring 
appropriate  Investigatory  power.  Including 
that  of  subpena,  upon  the  Secretary  of  I^abor. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  Government  to 
seek  injunctions  compelling  compliance  with 
and  restraining  violations  of  the  act.  Com- 
pliance presently  rests  solely  on  court  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  individual  employees 
These  provisions  are  essential  for  an  ade- 
quate enforcement   program. 

5.  Further  protection  would  be  afforded 
by  new  criminal  provisions  to  deal  with  the 
flagrant  abuses  of  embezzlement  and  kick- 
backs. The  embezzlement  or  unlawful  con- 
version of  money  or  any  other  assets  of  these 
plans  would  be  made  a  Federal  felony. 

In  addition,  plan  beneficiaries  would  be 
further  protected  by  making  certain  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  connection  with  such 
plans  a  Federal  crime.  Under  this  provi- 
sion administrators,  officers,  and  employees 
of  plans,  persons  who  service  such  plans,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  employers  and 
unions  whose  employees  or  members  are 
covered  by  tha-^e  plans,  would  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  monetary  or  other  induce- 
ments in  the  nature  of  bribes,  to  inHuence 
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their  actions  or  decisions  respecting  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  plan  The  giving  of 
any  such  Inducement  would  likewise  be  pro- 
hibited. 

6  AJong  the  lines  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 
the  bUl  would  require  plans  to  make  and 
retain  supporting  books  and  records 

7  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  given 
appropriate  authority  to  make  rules  and 
regulations. 

8.  Benefits  under  many  plans  are  provided 
by  insurance  companies  or  service  or  other 
organizations.  Much  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  plan  administrator  is  there- 
fore in  the  possession  of  a  carrier  or  other 
organization  and  must  be  obtained  from  it 
by  the  administrator  The  bill  would  re- 
quire any  such  organization  to  certify  the 
necessary  information  to  the  pUn  admin- 
istrator within  90  days  after  the  end  nf  the 
policy  year,  so  that  the  administrator  mav 
meet  the  acfs  reporting  requirements 

9    Experience  gained  since  the  enactmer; 
of  the  statute  has  shown  that  certain  tech- 
nical   amendments    are    also     necessary,     as 

follows:  ,,^^  _ 

(a)  A  provision  Is  added  to  section  o(a)  to 
relieve  administrators  of  plans  which  utilize 
an  mstu-ance  carrier  or  service  organization 
to  provide  benefits,  from  certain  reporting 
dlfnculties  under  the  present  act  For  ex- 
ample information  relating  to  benefits  pro- 
vided through  insurance  is  generally  avail- 
able on  the  basis  of  the  contract  year,  bu* 
section  7(bi  appears  to  require  information 
respecting  benefit  payments  to  be  furnished 
on  the  basis  of  the  plans  reporting  year 
m  many  instances  these  2  years  are  not  co- 
incidental with  the  result  that  many  insured 
plana  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
difficulty  meeting  the  act  s  reporting  require- 
ments. „    . 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7idi  m  its 
present  form  has  also  proved  burdensome, 
particularly  to  the  Government  This  provi- 
sion requires  every  plan  which  section  7(d) 
covers  to  attach  to  its  annual  report  a  copy 
of  the  financial  report  of  the  earner  or  serv- 
ice organization  Since  some  organization.^ 
service  as  many  as  several  hundred  plans,  r 
is  evident  that  the  files  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment will  be  encumbered  with  a  multitude 
of  unneeded  copies  of  ^he  same  report  of  the 
same  organization  or  carrier 

(Ci    The  two  defects  outlined  above  would 
be  remedied  by  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  5(ai    included  in  the  bill      This  sec- 
tion deals   with   the   duty   of   plan  adminis- 
trators  to   disclose    and   report    information. 
New   language   would    be   added    to   the   sec- 
tion to  take  care  of  situations  where  speciftr 
information  required  by  the  statute  cannot 
in  the   normal   method   of  the  plan's  opera- 
tions,   be    practicably    ascertained    or    made 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  man- 
ner or  for  the  period  prescribed  by  any  provi- 
sion of  the  act      It  also  would  take   care  of 
situations    where    the    information    if    pub- 
lished  would   be   duplicative   or   unlnform.i- 
tive     The  amendment  would  thus  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  where  he  finds  after 
hearing  that  such  a  situation  exist.s.  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  such  other  method  or 
such    other    period    for    tiie    publication    of 
the  particular  information  as  mav  be  appro- 
priate  to   carrv  out   the  acf>  purposes, 

(dt  An  amendment  to  subparagraph  (Ci 
of  section  7ifMli  of  the  acr  would  conform 
the  basis  for  valuation  of  securiMfs  there- 
under to  that  specified  under  subparagraph 

^e)  Section  6ibi  of  the  act  requires  that 
all  amendments  to  a  plan's  organization  or 
procedures  mist  be  incorporated  in  the  de- 
scription publif-hed  by  the  administrator.  It 
fails  however,  *o  prescribe  any  time  limit 
for  doing  this.  The  bill  would  require  that 
any  change  in  the  Ir.iormation  required  to 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  must  be  re- 
ported when  the  plan  files  its  next  annual 
report. 


(f)  The  bill  would  broaden  the  term 
•party  in  interest"  used  in  subparagraphs 
(C)  and  (D)  of  section  7^)  <  1  '  by  eliminat- 
ing certain  language  from  these  subpara- 
graphs and  adding  a  broad  definition  of  the 
term  to  section  3.  The  persons  Included 
within  the  term  would  correspond  to  those 
to  whom  the  new  conflllct-of-lnterest  provi- 
sion applies  which  is  Included  in  section 
17(a)  of  the  present  bill. 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   TO   TITLE 
V  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1949.  AS  AMENDED 
Mr  McCarthy    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hi-mphrey, 
Young   of  Ohio,   and  Douglas,   I   intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  a.s  amended,  to  provide,  in  connec- 
tion  with    the   employment   of   workers 
from  Mexico   protection  for  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  agricultural  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The    Mexican   farm   labor   program- 
Public    Law    78 — was    establi.shed    as    a 
temporary  measure  in  1951  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  conf.ict      Under  the  law 
the  US    Goveri-iment   has  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Mexican  aRricultural  workei-s  can  be 
employed    m    the    United    States.     The 
contract  provides  a  number  of  benefits 
for     Mexican     nationals.     Payment     of 
tran.sportation  costs,  free  housing  which 
mu.>t  meet  minimum  standards,  a  guar- 
antee of  work  opportunities  for  at  least 
three-fourths   of    the   workdays    in    the 
contract  period,  insurance  to  cover  ma- 
lor     occupational     hazards      and     wage 
guarantees.     The   Mexican  Government 
ha.s  set  a  minimum  of  50  cenus  per  hour 
for   Mexican   nationals   employed   under 
contract  for  work  in  thi.'^  country. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  Public 
Law  78  is  an  enabling  act.  It  is  a  volun- 
tary program.  It  does  not  impose  any 
obligations  on  any  farmer,  unless  he 
chooses  to  use  the  program,  and  in  gen- 
pral  it  does  not  carry  any  penalties  ex- 
cept denial  of  the  use  of  the  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable 
and  just  that  the  good  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Government  should  not  be  used  as  an 
employment  a^eiicy  which  would  either 
exploit  foreign  workmen  or  would  under- 
cut wages,  working  conditions,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  domestic 
workers.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals have  corisiderably  improved 
under  the  program. 

The  question  now  being  raised  is 
whether  the  growth  and  size  of  the  pro- 
gram has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  do- 
mestic workers. 

Public  Law  78  has  been  extended  on 
four  occasions  by  the  Congress,  the  most 
recent  being  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Conure-ss  At  that  time  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  a  6-month  extension,  to 
December  31,  1961,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  at  this  .session  public  hearings 
would  be  held  and  a  careful  review  made 
of  the  program. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know    on 
May   11    the  House  of   Representatives 


approved  a  2-year  extension  of  Public 
I^V(,  78— H.R  2010 — by  a  vote  of  231- 
157,  after  amendments  backed  by  the 
administration  and  incorporated  in  the 
Coad  bill— H.R.  6032— had  been  de- 
feated 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
was  drafted  to  implement  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  with  respect 
to  modification  and  extension  of  the 
Mexican  fann  labor  program  Its  pro- 
visions are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Coad  bill,  previously  introduced 
in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed m  the  bill  is  to  provide  more  spe- 
cific guidelines  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  carrying  out  the  original  intent 
of  Congress.  Section  503  of  Public  Law 
78.  as  adopted  in  1951.  states: 

No  worker  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  employment  In  any  area  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which  such 
workers  are  to  be  en?{)loyed,  (2)  the  em- 
ployment of  such  workers  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  domestic  agricultural  workers  simi- 
larly employed,  and  <3)  reasonable  effort* 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  work- 
ers for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers 


Over   the   past    10   years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  issued  a  number  of 
regulations  to  implement  this  directive 
of    the   Congress      Yet   there   has   been 
extensive  testimony  from  many  sources 
that  the  Mexican   farm   labor   program 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  workers. 
In    1959   a  special  group  of  con.sultants 
was  appointed  by  SecretaiT  Mitchell  to 
study  the  program      The  members  were 
former  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Thye,  Dr 
Rufus  B.   von  Kleinsnud,  chancellor  of 
the   University   of    Southern   California. 
Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Council    of    Migrant    Labor,    and    Msgr. 
George   Higgins.   director   of    the   .social 
action     department     of     the     National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.     The  con- 
sultants agreed  that  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  workers  had  taken  place,  and 
they  recommended  against  extension  of 
the  program  unle.ss  Public  Law  78  were 
.substantially  amended  so  as  to  present 
adverse  effect,  insure  utilization  of  the 
domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use  of 
Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal  jobs.     In 
the    last    session.    Secretary    of    Labor 
Mitchell  opposed  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram unless  it  were  amended 

The  new  administration  is  also  firmly 
opposed  to  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
unless  It  IS  accompanied  by  substantial 
reforms.  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
stated  recently; 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  mass 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  has  had,  and 
Is  having,  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  US    farmworkers. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  R. 
Holleman  pointed  out  the  difficulties  In 
implementing  the  existing  law  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equipment.  Supplies  and  Manpower  of 


the    House    Committee    on    Agriculture. 
March  17.  1961      He  .stated  : 

In  spite  of  the  diligent  efTurU'-  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  its  aflMiated  St^tc 
employment  security  agencies  to  give  mean- 
ing and  effect  to  these  provisions,  evidence 
has  been  accumul«iing  which  shows  that  the 
Mexican  labor  program  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  poeitidi.  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  Studle*^  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
demonsUate  that  w.v^-e.'  m  the  majority  of 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  farm  wage 
rates  nationally.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
inherent  in  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law  There  Is  no  indication  of  what  specific 
standards  are  to  be  u.'^d  to  overcome  the 
automatic  adverse  effect  of  the  presstires  of 
an  mexhaustible  .supply  of  labor  on  the  op- 
erations of  a  free  labor  inurket  All  too  often 
we  have  found  ourselves  m  litigation  chal- 
lenging the  vaiidltv  of  the  Departments 
policies  and  criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse 
effect.  Even  today  a  suit  challenging  the 
validity  of  a  policy  which  would  requirethe 
payment  of  wages  which  would  produce 
••rnings  as  low  a-s  ."iO  cent.s  an  hour  is  pending 
In  the  courts 

Mr  President  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  impute  motives  to  or  to 
place  the  blame  on  any  one  group  for  the 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  this  pro- 
gram I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Dtn^art- 
ment  of  Labor  has  bt-en  derelict  m  lUs 
duty  or  that  the  gIo^^t■^s  using  Mexican 
nationals  are  unprincipled  and  indiffer- 
ent to  human  needs  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  m  1951  could  have 
foreseen  all  the  consequences  of  this 
program  But  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
responsibility,  after  10  years  of  experi- 
ence with  It  to  review  the  program  most 
carefully  and  U)  provide  the  necessary 
guidelines  to  improve  it. 

In  making  thi.s  decision.  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  number  of  facts  which  we 
must  keep  in  mind. 

First  The  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram expanded  rapidly  In  1952.  fewer 
than  200.000  Mexican  nationals  entered 
the  United  State's,  but  from  1956  through 
1959  the  number  was  over  400.000  aii- 
nually  In  1960  the  number  declined  to 
315,000  but  this  appears  to  represent  in- 
creased automation,  particularly  m  the 
harvest  of  cotton,  rather  than  decreased 
pioiKirtioimU^  reliance  on  Mf-xican  na- 
tionals— see  table  I 

Second  The  expansion  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  has  taken  place 
during  a  period  of  declining  employment 
of  hired  farmworkers — see  table  II 
Rural  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment have  increased  and  the  underem- 
ployment of  rural  people  has  been  esti- 
mated as  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000  fully 
unemployed  workers  Table  III — from 
House  Report  274.  page  3 — shows  the 
seasonal  composition  of  the  farm  labor 

Table   1,       Tntnl  nunihrr  of  foreign  irorkerx 


force  in  1960  on  a  monthly  basis,  includ- 
ing the  niunber  of  Mexican  nationals 

Third  The  impact  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  is  not  spread  evenly. 
About  54  percent  of  the  U.S.  farms 
u.se  no  hired  labor  and  the  farms  using 
Mexican  nationals  constitut.e  about  2 
percent  of  the  US  farms.  However,  the 
farms  using  Mexican  nationals  are  heav- 
ily concentrated,  with  about  12  percent 
of  the  faiTns  m  CalifoiTiia.  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  making  u.-^r  of  such  workers 
Of  all  the  farms  using  Mexicans,  about 
70  percent  are  in  two  States.  Texas  and 
California  Mexican  nationals  are  em- 
ployed in  .'^ome  1.000  crop  areas  in  1960 
in  several  States,  bui  m  a  majority  of 
these  States  their  number  was  not 
significant — see  t'lble  IV 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
extend  the  Mexican  fai-m  labor  program 
for  2  years,  until  December  31.  1963.  It 
incorporates  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendatioivs  for  providing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  more  and  clearer 
standards  designed  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gram from  having  adverse  effect  upon 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
employment  opportunities  of  domestic 
farmworkei-s  The  provisions  are  simi- 
lar to  tho.'ie  proposed  m  the  past,  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  to  establish  a 
wage  formula  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memo  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  explaining  the  reasons  and  ef- 
fects of  this  section  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   Wage    Amendment 
Section    505   of    the    pro(x^ed    amendment 
would   require   employers    who   wish   to  em- 
ploy  foreign  Mexican   workers  and   are   ofTer- 
Ing  less  than   average  wat;ps   U' — 

1.  Bring  their  wages,  in  yearly  steps  ^'f 
not  more  than  10  cents  an  hour,  up  to  the 
State  or  national  farm  wage  average,  which- 
ever average  Is  lower 

(Employers  would  in  no  case  be  required 
by  the  amendment  X-o  raise  their  wage  offers 
by  more  than  10  cents  per  hour  In  any  one 
year  or  to  raise  their  wage  offers  t^^  more 
than  the  lesser  of  the  state  average  farm 
wage  or  the  national  average  Where  the 
wage  offer  thus  determined  is  less  than  the 
wage  already  prevailing  in  the  area  for  the 
activity,  the  prevailing  wage  must,  of  course, 
be  offered  and  paid  » 

The  reasons  for  the  amendment  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

1  It  is  necessary  in  order  :o  fulfill  the 
congressional  intent,  expressed  when  Public 
Law  78  was  first  enacted,  that  Mexicaji5  not 
be  used  where  their  employment  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  of  US  farmworkers 
E>espite  vigorous  efforts  of  the  r>epartment 
of  Labor.  It  is  now  clear  that  adverse  effects 
have   been   substantial    in    manv    areas 


2  FKrni  w;iges  :::  acvivitie.*  and  areas 
using  braceros  have  lagged  materially  be- 
hind farm  wages  generally.  In  some  cases 
wages  have  actually  declined  m  the  face  of 
labor  shortages  met  by  use  of  braceros  In 
many  areas  the  wage  offered  has  remained 
at  50  cent*  f>er  hour,  unchanged  for  almost 
10  years  In  tills  respect,  the  Mexican  labor 
programs  seems  clearly  to  have  adversely  af- 
fected wages  of  US  workers  It  seems  also 
to  have  created  unfair  competition  f^r  farm- 
ers in  the  great  majority  o:  areat  where 
farm  wages  have  risen  more  normally  In  re- 
sponse to  labor  stringencies,  often  to  $1 
per  hour  or  more. 

3  The  only  visible  solution  to  tliese  ad- 
verse effects.  If  Public  Law  78  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. IS  to  assure  that  Mexican  labor  avail- 
ability is  made  dependent  upon  upward  wage 
adjustments  of  the  type  that  would  occur 
If  foreign  workers  were  not  used 

4  The  rate  at  which  such  adjustments  In 
wage  levels  are  required  should  be  decided 
by  the  Congress  rather  than  by  the  Execu- 
tlvs 

5  The  formula  proptised  would  simply 
cause  wages  in  these  activities  tt>  keep  pace 
with  farm  wages  generally  No  employer 
willing  u:>  offer  average  wages  would  be  de- 
prived of  needed  braceros  by  this  amend- 
ment 

The  effect  of  tlie  amendment  In  the 
States  where  the  wages  offered  by  farmers 
using  Mexican  labor  have  continued  to  ad- 
\ance  as  would  be  expected  m  a  normal 
labor  market  the  effects  of  the  amendment 
will  be  ne.gliglble  Thus  In  States  like  Cali- 
fornia and  Wisconsin,  where  the  prevailing 
w^age  rates  for  em^ployers  atithorized  to  use 
Mexicans  are  already  above  the  national 
average  farm  wage  rate  of  97  cents  per  hour 
In  many  aresi*  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire no  revision  upward  of  the  wage  level 

The  amendments  effects  will  be  felt  most 
m  those  States  and  areas  m  which  wages 
have  been  most  severely  affected  by  the 
Mexican  program  Thus  m  areas  where 
wa«es  m  the  activities  employing  Mexicans 
have  failed  to  increase  during  the  last  8  or 
10  years,  a  significant  increase  would  be 
necessary  In  order  to  '  catch  up'  with  the 
average  State  wage  In  order  to  avoid  wage 
increases  so  sharp  ivs  to  be  unnecessarily  dis- 
ruptive in  such  States,  the  amendment 
specifirally  limit*  the  amount  of  wage  In- 
crea.se  required  in  any  1  year  to  10  cents 
per  hotir 

A  table  presenting  in  niore  detAi!  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  on  wages  In  each  of  the 
St.ates  rnipioymg  Mexicans  at  an  hourly 
wage  rate  is  attached  i  t*ble  Vi 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  statis- 
tical tables  refened  to  in  my  statement 
be  printed  m  the  Record  and  that  the 
bill  be  pnnt.ed  at  the  conclusioii  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRE:sIDENT  pro  t-empore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordeied. 

'See  exhibit  1 

The  tables  ordeied  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows: 
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Yfl«r 


Total 


Farm  opera- 
tors and 
unpttMi  fiiin- 
fly  workers 


l'J61-.— ^ 

l'J.'-.2 , 

l')53..-.I 

19M....-^ 

•.5M 
8,1«» 

8,864 
8,639 

7.310 

7,005 
6,775 
«,579 
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workers 


%336 

2,144 
2.0W 
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Year 
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1956 
1957 


Total 


S3«>4 
7.820 
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Farm  opera- 
tors arid 
unpaid  fam- 
ily workers 


6.347 
5.899 
5,682 


Hired 
workers 


3,017 
1.921 
1.806 


Year 


1968 
19B». 
1( 


Total 


7.525 
7,»4 
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tors and 
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Tablk  III. — Seasonal  composition  of  farm  labor  force  in  1960 

(Thousands  of  workors] 


Motitb 


(1) 


JanoarTv... 

Febroary 

March 

April. 


April 
.May. 

June. 


Total 

tarm 
labor 
force  ' 


(2) 


i^ooai 

5,305 
5.994 
7,151 
7,728 
8.271 


Farm- 
ers anil 
family 
labor  ' 


(3) 


4,139 
4.321 
4,763 

^so7 

&79B 

5,627 


All 
hired 
work- 
ers> 


(4) 


867 
9b4 
1,231 
1.644 
1,907 
2.644 


Seasonal  workers 


Total* 


(S) 


343 

32S 
309 
417 
766 
1,225 


Local  ■ 


(6) 


Do- 

mi'Stic 

mi- 
grants* 

(7) 


Mexi- 
can 

na- 
tionnL<i  • 

(8) 


TXi 

42 

218 

38 

205 

34 

2S4 

52 

543 

114 

867 

222 

«6 

to 

•0 
70 
97 
128 


Month 


(1) 


July.  

August 

September 
October... 
November 
IJecember. 


Total 
farm 
labor 
force  ' 


(2) 


8,416 
8.344 
9,120 
8,283 
6,803 
5.206 


Parm- 
Brsand 
family 
labor  > 


U) 


5.860 
5.004 
6,2H3 
5,965 
5.075 
4.285 


All 
hired 
work- 

ers' 


(4) 


ZW7 
2.660 

2.837 

2,318 

1.5W 

921 


Seasonal  workers 


Total  » 


(5) 


i.aon 

1.112 

1.2»2 

1.316 

743 

405 


Locul> 


(6) 


7M 
716 

K23 
463 

360 


mestic 

nU- 
prants 

(7) 


200 
361 

IN 

58 


Mesi- 

ItlonnN  • 
18) 


IIS 
U» 

IW 

227 

\hi 

75 


'  From  Farm  Labor,  publishe<l  monthly  by  I'.S.  I>eparimentoi  Agriculture. 
*  From  Farm  T.itnjr  M.irket  l)evek)pment:s.  published  monthly  by  V.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Labor.    £airl<>s 
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Table  IV. — Rmploxjment  of  Mexican  nationals — Selected  data 


Total,  rnfted  Stat« 


■^tatt's   Uiiiij 


T>-xn.<:     

CiiUornia , 

Art  iiisas 

ArUoim 

NVw  Mi'iico... 

MichikTin 

Colorado 

Mnrtiiiii 

Nf'  ri.-ka. 

{jcorKJa 

Wyoming 


Number  of  farms 

usinK  Mexi<-<uj 

workers.  IWJ 


Number 

of 

farms 


As  ptf - 

cent  of  all 
farms 


48,788 


48.788 


1.3 


2.1 


Peak  em- 
ployment 
of  Nieiican 
workers, 
1959  > 


2M,1"1 


2?.:?  10 

9.8 

!2,  ::fi 

V2.i 

J,'-41 

2.8 

933 

1Z8 

1,888 

II. 9 

3.<y-n 

3.5 

2,060 

6.3 

749 

2.6 

.VjJ 

.6 

101' 

.1 

536 

5.5 

108.680 
73,  4;jr) 
31.296 
14.312 
11,257 
n.  1.11 
6,  539 

2,5»a 

2,310 
I. '254 
1,213 


Domestic- worker  em- 
ployment en  dale 
of  peak  employment 
of  Mi'iiean  workers, 
1960 


TuUl 


1,136,720 


306^794 

18P.  150 

67.360 

24.763 

3.684 

66.546 

14,230 

H,(Ul6 

^  ijs 

57.837 
4.W6 


In  areas  and 

activitiea 

in  which 

Meiieans 

were 

employed  ' 


178.814 

124.850 

Sb,214 

17. 475 

1,004 

17.436 

8,359 

2.793 

2.  an 
ia302 

X0Z3 


Wiscansin. 
l>nnenee. 


MinoorL 

rtah 

Oregon 

rUiriob 

South  Dakota.. 

Kentucky 

Iowa  

Nevada 

Minnesota 

Washington 

North  Dakota.. 
Kansns 


Number  of  farms 

using  .Mexirun 

workers,  1950 


.Number 

of 

farms 


As  per- 
cent of  all 
farms 


213 
66 
46 

306 

311 
18 

3 
76 

9 
it) 
27 
21 


W 


13 
5 


(») 


8 

(») 


1 

12 


(») 


11 


Peak  em- 

(tloymaut 

of  Nfexiciui 

workers, 

1930  ■ 


Domestic-worker  em- 
ptoynwnt  on  date 
of  neak  «uipluyii:4.-ul 
of  Mexican  worker."!, 
1900 


L004 

650 

612 

4«iO 

436 

349 

234 

220 

179 

126 

121 

97 

«0 

.16 

22 


Total 


9,780 
37,347 

^852 
20.220 

6,840 
3^410 
11,306 
508 
30,373 
10,462 
605 

4.8K8 
37.919 

9,427 
41,478 


In  areas  and 
activitiea 

In  which 
Mexicans 


employed 


5,22a 

«.  391 

1.30) 

29,221) 

3.948 

1.306 

817 

388 

1.631 

144 

174 

X3I3 

LIMO 

aos 

I.SOO 


'  .•^inre  peak*  occur  at  different  datC5,  items  in  this  column  are  not  ad.litlve. 
»  Less  than  0.06  percent. 


>  No  Mexican  untionalf  employe<l  in  19.19. 

Source:  VS.  Department  of  I^abor,  Buroaji  of  Employment  Security. 


T.^BLi.  V. — Proposed  wage  standards  for  Mexican  labor  program  uidxcators  of  impact 


State  ' 


(1) 


.^riiona 

.\rkan.sa.s 

faliforaia 

Colorado 

Illinou'! 

Irxliana 

Kansa.-« 

Kentueiiy 

Michitinn 


Average 
hourly  rate 

without 

room  and 

board, 

rSDA.  19«n 


(2) 


to  97 

.Ti 
1.33 
1.09 
I  10 
1.06 
L  12 

.82 

L07 


Ilotirly  wage  rates  paiil  I'.S.  workers  in 
activities  in  which  \iu.iicans  are  employed 


Under  present  law  ' 


Lowest  rate 
for  employers 
aathortz(Ki  tn 
use  Mexicans 


(3) 


to  70 
.35 
.75 
.65 
.75 
.76 
.86 
.50 

.75 


Most  fom- 

mon  rate  for 

cmptoyers 

authorized  to 
use  .Meiicar.<; 

(4) 


10.70 

.50 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.85 

SO 

.86 

and 

LOO 


Under  pro- 

(X)sed  amend- 
ment, lowest 

rate  for 

employers 

authorized  to 

use  MexH-ans 

in  1963  > 

(« 


10.90 

.70 
.06 
.85 
.95 
.96 
•.97 
.70 


State* 


(1) 


Minnesota. . 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Me.xlco 
Tenneseee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Wisoonstn... 


Average 

hourly  rait' 

without 

room  and 

baaid, 
USDA.  1960 


(2) 


Hourly  wage  ratea  paid  U.S.  warkers  in 
activities  in  which  Mexicans  are  employed 


Under  present  law  ' 


tl  N> 

.99 

LIO 

LM 

.86 

.63 

.78 

L19 

L09 


I/O  west  rate 

for  eraploj  ITS 
authorized  to 
use  Meiicaiis 


(3) 


.75 
.60 
.85 
.75 
.60 
.SO 
.40 
.75 
.80 


Most  oom- 

mou  rate  for 

employers 

authoriied  to 

use  Mexicans 

(4) 


.78 
.,10 
.W 
.76 
.60 
.(0 
.60 
.78 
00 


Undar  pro- 
posed amend- 
racBt,  lowest 
rate  for 

emplfiyiTs 

anthorized  to 

use  Mexioaaa 

in  1963' 

(6) 


IOLt6 

.70 

♦97 

.05 
.NO 
.63 
.70 
.95 
«.97 


»  Baied  upon  t'.f<.  l>epartment  of  Labor  surveys  to  determine  the  prevailing  wage. 
*  The  Sutes  tn  which  Mexican  nationals  are  employed  at  ttourto  wage  rates. 
>  MMks  U,T  n*^4  are  shown  tiere  because,  with  a  2-year  extension oi  the  prosram,  Uia; 
is  thi'  ytiir  ui  which  Congri-.<s  would  bi'  reviewing  the  program. 


*  97  cents  wa.'i  the  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  for  the  Nation  tn  1960.    In  1963, 
ilie  per»iT!<^t  figtirv   the  averac*  lit  1962)  wlU,  of  eoorse,  be  diflercnt,  probably  aome- 

v> ;  ii  hu'     r  '19  and  1960,  the  average  hourly  fane  Wfi  rate  roae  2  cnts 

p"T  fiour. 
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Mr  McCarthy.  Mi.  President.  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  thiou^l.  Thursday  next  for 
additional  .sponsor.^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  recturd  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  wiilioui  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  de.sk.  a.s  reque.sted 

The  bill  'S  194f)i  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  A^ncultui  al  Art  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  provide,  m  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  v^orkers  from  Mexico,  pro- 
tection for  the  employment  opportuni- 
lie.'^  of  HKncultui  al  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  McCarthy  <  for  himself  and  other 
Senators >  wa.s  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  pnnU'd  n  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  1 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  rend  as  follows: 
■'(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  es- 
sential expen.sefi  incurrf»d  by  It  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expen»se«  of  person- 
nel enpn^^  1"  romplliiiice  activitiea.  In 
amounts  not  U)  exceed  $15  per  worker:  and" 
Sec  2  Section  503  of  such  .Art  1p  amended 
by  changing  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause 
numbered  (2)  '  to  a  period,  deleting  the 
word  "and"  and  clause  numbered  "(3)",  and 
substlttnlng  the  following  in  place  thereof: 
"As  an  additional  means  of  carrying  out  his 
responhibilltles  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  in  order  to  provide  such  .-ictlvc 
competlUon  In  the  l.nbor  market  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  aaaurc  that  wages  and  working 
condltjona  of  domestic  workers  are  not  ad- 
versely effected,  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  who  may  be  employed  by  any 
employer. 

SBC.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  "506  '  through 
■511  respectively;  the  reference  to  "section 
507"  In  section  508.  renumbered  as  section 
510",  is  changed  to  section  "509":  arid  the 
following  new  sections  "504"  and  "505"  are 
inserted  alter  section  503 

"Sec  504  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em- 
ployer or  permitted  to  remain  In  the  employ 
of  any  employer  - 

"(1)  unless  the  employer  has  made  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  terniR  and  conditions  of  employment  rea- 
sonably comparable  to  those  offered  to  for- 
eign workers  and  is  furnishing  stich  terms 
and  conditions  to  domestic  workers  In  his 
employ; 

"(2)  for  employment  In  other  than  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lalx>r  necessary  for  a  temporary  period  to 
avoid  undue  hardship,  or 

"(3)  for  employment  Involving  the  opera- 
tion of  power  driven  machinery,  except  in 
specific  ca.ses  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  sipces.sary  for  a  temporary  period 
to  avoid  ..lui.if  hardship. 

Sec.  6u6  i.d  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em- 
ployer or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages 
equivalent  to  the  average  farm  wage  in  the 
State  in  which  the  area  of  employment  is 
located,  or  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
whichever  is  the  lesser:  Prortdcd,  That  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  wage  offer 
equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour  above  the 
highest  wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last 
previous  8ea«>n  in  which  workers  recruited 
under  this  title  were  employed  in   the  area 


and  In  the  activity  Involved,  shall  be  deemed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph : 
Provided  farther.  That  In  no  event  shall  such 
workers  be  permitted  to  be  employed  by  any 
employer  who  Is  paying  domestic  workers 
leas  than  he  offers  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  for  the  activity  In  the  area. 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  In  ia»  above  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  making  these  determination.";,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  larm 
wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other  ap- 
propriate information  and  data  as  may  be 
available." 

Sfc  4.  Paragraph  ill  of  iiectlon  507  of 
such  Act,  renumbered  as  section  "509"  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act.  a.^ 
amended  rcnumb'*red  as  .section  "511",  1? 
amended  by  strtking  "December  31,  1961' 
and  inserttnK  "December  31.  1963." 


UNJUSTIFIED    INCREASES    IN    NAT- 
URAL GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  M:  Pie.sident.  I  in- 
troduce, foi  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4'ei  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Under  the  t<>rms  of  this  bill 
no  rate  increa.«=e  for  an  interstate  iiat- 
ural-gas  pif>cline  company  could  become 
efTective  until  it  received  tne  approval  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Many  bills  have  .sought  to  alleviate  the 
hard.ships  imix)sed  uix)n  consumers  and 
distributing  companies  by  the  piling  of 
rate  increa.se  upon  rate  increase  in  the 
gas  industry.  The.se  bills  have  usually 
sought  to  prevent  a  .'^econd  mcrea.se 
from  becomuiR  effective  until  ar.  initial 
application  has  been  approved  Olhei 
bills  propose  to  lengthen  the  permissible 
period  suspen.sion  fiom  5  to  12  or  moie 
months  I  wholeheartedly  support  sucli 
proposed  legislation.  I  do  .so  even 
though  I  know  the.se  attempted  solu- 
tions are  merely  compromises  and  at 
best  palliatives. 

Even  though  I  support  s\Kh  bills.  1  am 
convinced  that  we  would  do  better  to 
face  this  issue  head  on  I  ur^e  a  return 
to  the  fundamental  and  time-honored 
principles  upon  which  effective  rate  reg- 
ulation has  in  the  pa.-^t  depended.  The 
underlymti  theory  of  f^ffective  rate  reg- 
ulation has  been  the  laws  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  public  utility  raU^s  are 
the  result  of  hammennp  out  the  basic 
facts  in  a  hard-fought  adversary  pro- 
ceeding. Once  a  decision  iias  become 
final,  it  should  st«nd  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  chaiiged  conditions 
have  made  it  unfair 

Under  the  existing  laws,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  cannot  susj:>end  rat^ 
increases  for  more  than  ,5  months  This 
has  allowed  natural  gas  pipelines  to  file 
enormously  padded  applications  for  m- 
creased  rates,  to  put  those  rates  into 
effect,  and  to  collect  great  sums  of  money 
from  the  consumers.  This  money  is  ther. 
u.sed  by  the  pipeline  company  a^  thoupli 
it  were  the  pipelines  own  equity  capital 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  pipe- 
lines have  used  unjustified  rate  :nciea^es 


as  a  source  of  equiu  capital  cai;  be  seri- 
ously challenged  Nor  can  forcing  con- 
sumers to  supply  capital  for  a  utility  be 
defended 

A  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi.s.sion  showed  that  betwe^^n  July  1, 
1949.  and  March  1  1960,  m  the  ca.ses  dis- 
post^d  of  by  the  Commission,  pipeline 
companies  had  collected  $522,073,400  aii- 
nually  m  increased  rates  But  w  hm 
tht  Commission  was  able  to  dispc-^e  of 
the  cases,  these  companies  were  entitled 
to  retain  only  $310  828.100  Thvis,  the 
natural  gas  consunieis  had.  during  each 
of  the  11  years  coveied  by  the  study,  sup- 
phed  the  pipelines  with  $211,245,300. 
The  pipelines  were  able  to  u.se  thic;  huge 
sum  as  equity  capital  Even  though  the 
pipelines  were  eventually  required  to  re- 
pay this  capital  with  iiiterest  at  6  per- 
cent their  common  stockholders  received 
a  significant  windfall 

All  of  the  pipelines  have  Ix^en  com- 
plaining for  years  that  the  return  of  11 
to  12  percent  for  common  stock  equity 
capital  IS  niggardly  But  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  return  on  equity  capital  be 
iinr.ted  to  10  percent  the  rate  increase 
process  enables  the  company  to  receive 
thi^  $211  million  of  capital  per  year  at  6 
percent  instead  of  10  percent  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  saving  of  4  percent 
in  interest  cost — all  of  which  benefits  the 
common  stockholder  and  the  common 
stockholder  only  The  existing:  rate 
procedures  have  enabled  the  commc;! 
stockholders  of  the  pipeline  compani*  s 
to  gain  $8  440.000  a  year  at  the  expen.se 
of  the  consumers  During  llie  11  years 
covered  by  the  study,  perhaps  $90  million 
has  thus  been  taken  from  the  consumer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  stock- 
holder. 

I  think  that  every  pipeline  company  is 
entitled  to  fair  treatment,  just  as  I  think 
everyone  el.se  m  business  is  entitled  to 
fair  treatment  But  the  consumers  of 
natural  gas  an  also  entitled  to  fair 
treatment,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  we  m  the  Coni:ress  .see  that  the  con- 
sumers do  get  fan   treatmeiit 

The  pipeline  companies  appl.^  for  in- 
creases to  which  they  know  they  are  not 
entitled  EN'ery  Senatoi  from  a  State  .n 
which  natural  gas  is  consumed  can 
parallel  the  experience  of  the  people  of 
Coloraao  But  let  me  cite  as  an  example 
of  the  lack  of  fundameiital  fairness  :n 
deaUnp  with  the  consumer  the  cases  of 
Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  challeniied  the 
fairness  of  this  company  .s  rates  .As  a 
result,  there  was  a  hard-fought  battle 
which  ultimately  ended  in  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  March  28.  1955  By  that  decision  the 
Commission  was  upheld  upon  every  con- 
tested point  But  even  before  that  case 
could  be  decided  Colorado  Interstate 
had  applied.  September  2  1953.  for  an 
increase  m  rates  amounting  to  S6.508.- 
000  a  year  The  purported  justification 
of  this  increase  was  a  challenge  to  the 
very  pniiciples  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  just  found  the  Commission  to 
be  right  and  the  company  to  be  wrong. 
This  new  rate  proceeding  was  not  de- 
cided until  December  30.  1958  But  in 
those  5  years  that  the  rates  were  effec- 
tive   the   compar.>    collected    $31,625,000 
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from  its  customers.  On  February  1, 
1955  the  company  applied  for  another 
increase,  amounting  to  510,269,000  an- 
nually, and  on  July  1,  1957,  for  a  sti:i 
further  increase  amounting  to  53,135,000 
annually. 

None  of  these  appUcatioi.s  were  de- 
cided until  December  30,  1958.  By  that 
time  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
sumers had  been  exhau,sted,  and  a  com- 
promise settlement  was  reached. 

While  the  settlement  required  the  con- 
sumers to  pay  at  least  $20  million  more 
:han  the  examiner,  after  careful  study 
of  the  record,  had  found  to  be  fair,  the 
cases  were  settled.  But  m  the  meantime. 
consumers  had  been  forced  to  pay  to  the 
company  a  total  in  excess  of  $75  million 
on  rates  which  had  never  rec^-ived  the 
sanction  of  the  Commission,  and  which 
the  astute  businessmen  who  operate 
Colorado  Interstate  must  have  known 
they  could  never  establish  as  fair  and 
just. 

Illustrations  such  as  this— and  they 
could  be  multiplied  many  times- 
strengthen  my  belief  that  the  time  for 
compromise  is  past  I  think  the  time 
lias  come  to  return  to  the  ba^ic  principle 
that  the  pipelm.-s  .should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  collect  a  single  cent  from  their 
customers  until  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  proposed  rate  is  lawful.  Any- 
thing less  than  firm  adherence  to  this 
principle  is  a  compromise  wluch  permits 
consumers  to  be  victimiztd  by  unjust 
exactions. 

My  bill  pr■^ceeds  upon  that  principle 
It  is  rmht  in  theoiy.  and  it  :.s  right  in 
fact 

I  know  that  it  will  be  artrued  that  the 
regulatory  las  may  cau.^e  unjustified  in- 
jurv  to  the  pipehnes  I  can  conceive 
tha't  there  may  come  a  time  when  some 
'  pipeline  company  may  fairly  be  entitled 
to  an  increase  in  rates,  and  may  a.sk  only 
for  that  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  If 
that  time  should  come,  the  proposed  biU 
would  empower  the  Commission,  after 
hearing  all  of  the  facts  uj  make  the  new 
rates  retroactively  effective  to  the  filing 
of  the  application.  In  considermg  the 
question  of  ultimate  fairness,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  pipehnes  are 
wholesalers,  deahng  with  distributing 
companies  whose  financial  responsibility 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  pipelines. 

The  traditional  jui^tification  for  al- 
lowing rates  to  be  placed  in  effect  under 
suspension  arisps  from  the  fact  that  the 
distributing  companies  are  dealing  with 
many  customers,  some  of  whom  may  die. 
s^rne  may  move  .some  may  terminate  the 
service,  and  a  few  may  prove  to  be  per- 
sons from  whom  the  increased  rate,  if 
it  is  allowed,  will  be  uncollectible.  But 
rone  of  these  considerations  apply  in 
the  case  cf  pipeline.'^,  and  the  power  to 
make  the  rate  retroactive  should  fully 
protect  the  pipehnes  from  the  loss  of 
anything  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

But  the  bill  goes  further  in  protecting 
any  legitimate  interest  of  the  pipelines. 
If  they  can  rrake  a  showintr  that  this 
power  "to  make  rates  retroactive  is  not 
an  adequate  remedy,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  put  all  or  any  part  of 
the  rate  into  effect.  But.  if  a  rate  does 
eo  into  effect,  the  Commission  is  granted 
plenary  power   to   ulsuil'  that  the  con- 


sumers who  furnish  tlie  money  are  fully 
repaid.    Under  this  power,  the  Commis- 
sion could— and  I  think  it  should— re- 
quir^hat    the    disputed    rates    be    de- 
pos^O  in  escrow  until  the  matter  has 
o^l^decided.      Certainly,   no   company 
slTOuld  be   permitted   to  commingle  the 
consumers'  money  by  investing  it  in  the 
plant    which    belongs    to    the    common 
stockholders.      This    is    precisely    what 
Colorado      Interstate      Co.      did.      This 
is  precisely  why.  when  the  Commission's 
experienced  examiner  finally  concluded 
that  the  company  was  not  entitled  to 
the  $75  million  it  had  collected  from  the 
consuming  public,  the  company  was  able 
to  force  a  settlement  more  advantageous 
to  itself  by  claiming  that  the  repayment 
of  the  consumers  of  what  was  rightfully 
theirs  would  destroy  the  company. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  sound.  It  involves  no  compromise 
with  what  ought  to  be.  It  can  be  sup- 
ported as  a  full  and  complete  recognition 
of  any  constitutional  rights  any  pipeline 
may  have.  It  will  effectively  protect  the 
public  from  the  abuses  with  which  all 
cf  us  from  the  consummg  States  have 
become  all  too  familiar.  I  urge  its 
passage  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  the  text  of  the  proposed 
Carroll  bill  with  the  text  of  the  present 
section  4<e>  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comparison   or   TrxT  of    Proposed    Carrolx 
Bn,L  Wrra  Tfxt  or  Pre.sent  Section  4(E) 
r»"  N.MTJR.^L  Gas  Act 
[Matter    proposed    to    be    omitted    In    black 
brackets,    new    matter    In    Italic] 
(e)    Whenever   any   such   new  schedule   Is 
filed  the  Commission  shall  have   authority, 
either  upon  complaint  of  any  State,  munici- 
pality, or  State  Commission,  or  upon  Its  own 
initiative    without   complaint,   at   once,   and 
II    it    so    orders,    without   answer   or    formal 
pleading    by   the    natural-gas   company,    but 
upon    reasonable    notice,    to    enter    upon    a 
hearing   concerning   the   lawfulness   of  such 
rate,   charge,   classification,   or   service:    and, 
pending     such     hearing     and     the     decision 
thereon,  the  Commission,   upon  filing  with 
such     schedules     and     delivering     to     the 
natural-gas     company     ailected     thereby     a 
statement    In    writing    [of]   fixing    the    time 
and   place  for  such   hearing   and   containiiig 
its   reasons    for   such   su.spenslon,    may   sus- 
pend the  operation  of  such  schedtile  and  de- 
fer the  use  of  such   rate,  charge,  classifica- 
tion, or  service,  fbut  not  for  a  longer  period 
than    five    months    beyond    the    time    when 
it  would  otherwise  go  Into  effect:   Provided, 
That    the    Commission   ehall    not   have    au- 
thority  to  suspend   the  rate,  charge,  classi- 
fication, or  service   for  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  for  Industrial   use  onlyil  for  such   time 
as  is   reasonably   necessary  for   the  comple- 
tion    of     such     hearing     and     the     decision 
thereon,     fand    after     full    hearings,   either 
completed   before  or  after   the  rate,  charge, 
classification,  or  service  goes  into  effect,  the 
Commission    may    make    such    orders    with 
reference    thereto   as   would   be   proper   In   a 
proceeding    Initiated    after    It    had    become 
effective.!     //  it  shall  finally  be  determined 
that  such   schedule  is  lawful,   the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority  to  make  such 
schedule   effective   retroactively   to  the  date 
of    its   filing.     [If    the    proceeding    has    not 
been  concluded   and  an   order  made   at   the 
expiration  of  the  suspension  period,  on  mo- 
Uon    of    the    natural-gas    company    making 
the    filing,    the    proposed    change    of    rate. 


charge,  classification,  or  service  shall  go  Into 
effect.     Where  Increased  rates  or  charges  are 
thus  made   effecUve.    the   Commission  may. 
by   order,   require   the    natural-gas  company 
to  furnish   a  bond,   to  t)e   approved   by   the 
Commission,  to  refimd  any  amounts  ordered 
by    the    Commission,    to    keep    accurate    ac- 
counts in  detail  of  all  amounU  received  by 
reason  of  such  increase,  specifying  by  whom 
and    In    whose    behalf    such    tunounU    were 
p.ud.    and,    upon    completion    of    the    hear- 
ing and  decision,  to  order  such  natural-gas 
company  to  refunds,  with  Interest,  the  por- 
tion of  such   Increased  rates  or  charges  by 
Its  decision  found  not  Justified  1     Upon  m.o- 
tion    of    the    natural-gas    company    making 
the   filing,  and    upon   a   showing   t'lat   sxu-h 
natural-gas  company  will  suffer  darriage  for 
which    the   retroactive  effectiveness   of   such 
F.chedule    uill    not    constitute    an    adequate 
remedy,   the  Commi.'ision   may.   by   order,   to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  such  irrep- 
arable  damage,   and    upon    such    terms   and 
with   such   security  as  in   its  discretion   will 
acsure  to  the  ultimate  consumers  the  repay- 
ment of  any  amounts  they   may   have   been 
required  to  pay  on  account  of  such  rates  to 
the  extent    that   such   rates  shall   be   ^nally 
determined  to  have  been  in  excess  of  fust  and 
reax>n<ible    rates,   permit    auc/i   schtdule.    in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  become  effective  pending 
final  determination  of  the  lawfulness  of  sMch 
schedule       At  any    hearing   Involving   a  rate 
or  charge  sought  to  be  increased,  the  burden 
of  proof  to  show  that  the  Increased  rate  or 
ctuu-ge  Is  Just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon 
the  natural-gas  company,  and  the  Comnils- 
sion  sliall   give   to  the  hearing  and  decision 
of    such     questions     preference     over    other 
questloiis  pending   before   It   and  decide   the 
same  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  for  a  week,  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  read  my  comments  and  may 
read  the  purposes  of  the  bill  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  to  come 
before  the  Congress.  It  involves  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  closing,  we  have  learned  from  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  that 
over  $600  million  of  the  consumers' 
money  has  been  tied  up  as  a  result  of 
heavy  backlogs  of  cases  which  have 
failed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  He  on  the  desk  for  1 
week,  in  order  that  other  Senators  may 
read  it  and  cosponsor  it  if  they  desire 
I  trust  the  bill  will  have  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  every  Senator  on  this  important 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  de.sk.  as  requested. 

The  bill  tS.  1946*  to  amend  section 
4'e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  relative  to 
hearings  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
new  rate  schedule."?,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carroll,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


HOUSING  ACl  UP  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  tfor  himself  and  Mr. 
Douglas*  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 


laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JA'VITS  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bush)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1922,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ir/PLEMENTATION  OP  23D  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Semte  of  May  16.  1961.  the  names  of 
fir.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr  Moss.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Pell 
were  added  as  additional  cosF>orLsors  of 
the  bill  <S  1883)  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  elec- 
tors of  Pie.sident  and  Vice  President,  and 
for  other  purposes,  intioduced  by  Mr. 
Bible  on  May  16.  1961. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr    WILEY 

Address  delivered  by  him  over  radio  sta- 
tion WON.  Chicago,  relating  to  strengthen- 
ing of  US.  policies  to  halt  Communist  ag- 
gression 

By  Mr    ANDERSON 

Article  entitled  "Totting  Up  the  Cost  of 
Health  Care  "  written  by  Senat<:)r  Hkubesmtx. 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  21, 
1961;  and  article  entitled  "Study  Backs  Ex- 
panded Medical  Aid,"  written  by  Lewis 
Hawkln?,  publuhed  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  22.  1961 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia; 

Address  delivered  by  him  t)efore  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Travel  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
Upper  Monongahela  Valley  Association  at 
Blackwater  Lodge  Davis.  W.  Va..  on  May  12. 
1961.  regarding  the  glories  of  West  Virginia. 
By  Mr,  ENGLE; 

Statement  by  Representative  Harold  T. 
Johnson,  of  California,  before  Mining  Sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, regarding  the  production  of  more  gold 
at  home. 


fcrential  costs.  7hese  figures,  in  large 
part,  represent  the  difference  between 
wa^es  paid  American  shipyard  workers 
and  operating  seamen  and  wages  paid 
to  comparable  workers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Presently,  there  is  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Senate  bill  733,  which  contemplates 
increasing  the  maximum  weekly  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  paid  to 
ship  repaii-men  and  other  harbor  work- 
ers from  a  level  of  S54  a  week  to  $70  a 
week,  or  a  30-percent  increase  which 
would,  in  part,  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  subsidy  features  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

The  liberality  of  these  increases,  com- 
pared to  what  the  States  are  paying,  in 
my  opinion  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  a  part 
of  it. 

The  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the 
maximum  weekly  benefits  paid  under 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  at 
the  present  time  and  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State   Workmen's    Compensation    Laws 
Maximum  weekly  benefit  for  single  employee 

for  temporary  total  disability  by  States 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  WORK- 
MEN S  COMPENSATION  OF 
LONGSHOREMEN  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  inter- 
mittently I  have  been  pointing  out.  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  various  bills 
which  are  coming  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  prop>osing  Increases  in  the 
subsidies  granted  to  the  private  opera- 
tors of  our  merchant  marine,  carrying 
cargoes  and  passengers. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  4  years;  and  petition.'^  for  increased 
subsidies  have  repeatedly  come  before 
the  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  In  subsidy,  to  aid  the 
development  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 
$232  million  in  construction  differential 
costs  and  S944  million  in  operating  dif- 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  Prr-siden'  a 
study  of  this  listing  disclo.ses  that  the 
$70  a  week  maximum  proposed  by  S. 
733  will  be  practically  40  percent,  and  in 
many  instances  100  percent  more  than 
the  amounts  paid  in  the  individual 
States. 

I  cannot  see  anything  else  but  a  chain 
reaction  throughout  the  country  de- 
manding that  the  increase  granted  by 
the  Congress  shall  likewise  be  eranted 
by  the  States 

Perhaps  the  increase  ought  to  be 
granted,  but  before  it  is.  we  ought  to 
make  certain  what  are  the  actual  facts. 
Prior  to  the  amendment.';  of  1948.  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit.^  for  workers  covered 
by  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers  Act  was  $25  a  week  In  1948. 
it  was  raised  to  $35  In  1956.  it  wa.'; 
raised  from  $35  w  $54.  an  increase  of 
approximately  50  percent 

Now.  5  years  later,  it  is  sought  to  be 
raised  from  $54  to  $70  an  increase  of 
30  percent 

It  is  my  understanding  that  only  i>er- 
functory  hearings  are  contemplated  on 
this  bill  It  seems  to  be  accepted  that 
the  grants  ought  to  be  made  I  hope 
that,  before  we  act  upon  this  bill  it 
will  be  studied  adequately,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  vanou.*;  States 
in  the  Union. 


state 


AlaNama' 

Ala.«ka  ■ 

Arizona 

.\rkansa.<t  ' 

CalUomls' 

Colorado 

ronnoctlctit  ' 

IVlaware ' 

Florida  I 

(}<v>nria ' 

llawiiii  ' 

Idaho 

Illinois  ' 

Indiana  • 

Iowa 

Kansas  ' 

Kpntncky  ' 

lyoulsiona ' 

NhiiiM'  K 

M;.nl:ill'l  '       

Mn.ssiirhu)K4tg  * ... 

.Michtc:ui  1 .- 

Minnesota  ' 

ML'^jis.sippI  ' 

Missouri  ' 

.Mouttuia 

Nebraska 

Nrvada 

New  Hanipshifc  ■ 

N>w  Jersfy  ' 

New  Meiico ' 

New  York  ' 

North  CiiTollna 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  ' 

Okliilioma .. 

Oregon  ' 

Pirmsylvanla  ' 

Hho<lc  lihind  > 

Poufh  CaroHns  ' 

South  I^akoU 

Ti-nncssw  ' 

Texa-s  ' 

rtah. 
Vcrn»opt_ 
Virginia  ■. 

Washlnirton  ' 

AVest  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvominr-   

LonpUioreroen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act. 


r>atc    of 
available 
Informa- 
tion 


1«W 

\VX 
I9W 
I99B 

1»H) 

!«.■» 

luau 

1959 
IMO 
1U58 
1()C1 
iWS 
1961 
1960 
W.W 
1960 
19M 
1959 
19SU 

iw«) 

IHH) 
19.M» 
1960 
I9«U 
1920 

'i960 
WC 
1956 
1957 
1959 
I9?i9 
19.% 
19.'>U 
IWifl 
1957 
1060 


1961 


'  MaritiniP. 

"  Not  applicable. 


THE    FAIR   PLAY   FOR    CUBA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DODD  Mi"  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  fact"^ 
I  am  about  to  present  to  the  Senate  to- 
day are  of  particular  concern  to  students 
in  America's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, for  reasons  which  will  quickly  be- 
come apparent.  They  are  of  parucular 
concern  to  the  parents  of  the^^e  students, 
and  to  faculty  members  m  these  institu- 
tions. They  are  of  particular  concern  to 
Senators  from  California.  Colorado,  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut.  Florida.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Kansa^  Mat.sachuselt^. 
Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Min- 
nesota. Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  "Virginia, 
■Vermont,  Washington. 

I  believe  they  are  also  of  genei^al  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Fitted  together,  they  provide  a  priceless 
example  of  how  gullible  person.^  can  be 
misled  into  serving  as  victims  for  a  cheap 
Communist  shakedown.  I  believe  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  situation 
lies  with  certain  self-miseuided  liberal 
editors,  who,  in  their  blind  fury,  rush  to 
the  defense  of  anyone  and  everyone  who 
receives  a  subpena  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  The  victuns  m 
this  case  arc  7.000  students  who  havi 
given  their  support  to  someUimr  thai 
calls  itself  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. 

Months  ago,  the  .■subcommittee  pub- 
lished testimony  making  clear  that  the 
so-called  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
was  a  fraud  set  up  under  the  auspices  of 
a     concealed     agent     of     Pidel     Castro. 
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Nevertheless,  accoidmy   to  testimony  of 
Richard    Gibson,    the    acting    executivt- 
secretary,  before  the  subcommittee  last 
Tuesday.  May  16.  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee     has     chapters     located     at 
Antioch,    University  of   California,   City 
College  of  New  York,  Stanford    Colum- 
oia.    Umversity    of    Colorado,    Brooklyn. 
Queens.   Cornell,   UCLA     Fisk     Los   An- 
?eif^s   City    College.    University    of   Min- 
nesota   Carleton   College.   University   of 
Indiana,    Yale,    University    of    Virginia 
Oberlin,  Brandeis,  Harvard.  University  of 
Washington,     Universiry     of     Michigan. 
Wayne,  Broun.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.   St.  John  >    Boston  Uni- 
versity.   University    of    Ohio.    Grinnell, 
Tufts.  Bennington    Goddard.  University 
of  Kansas.  Reed  College      The  commit- 
tee also  has  what  ;t  ca!l,^  adult  chapters 
in   Los   Angeles,   Calif      San   Fianci-sco, 
Calif  ;  Tampa.  Fla  :  Detroit,  Mich.:  Chi- 
cago. Ill  ;   Philadelphia     Pa      BaUimore, 
Md.;    Palo   Alto.    Cali:       and    N<-\v    York 
City 

Other  chapters  are  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Newark,  Boston.  New 
Haven,  Denver,  Cleveland  Seattle,  San 
Diego.  Hartford.  Lynn.  Mass  .  Sant.a 
Clara.  Calif..  Brooklyn.  Queens.  Bergen 
County.  N.J 

On  Thui'sday.  May  18  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  For  Exposure's  Sake"  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
I  will  read  it  to  Senators: 

It  IS  saad  tliat  a  congres.sH)n,Tl  Invesligat- 
ing  commitiee  hus  no  rls?ht  to  expose  for 
exposures  sAke  GeneniUy.  this  makes 
sense  For  an  investigating  committee  is 
supposed  to  be  .^ekmg  facts  for  purposes  of 
possible  Ifrgi.slatlon  It  is  not  supposed  to 
use  Its  Autiiorl'v  to  embarrass  and  humiliate 
an  unoffending  clti/^n 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  all  gen- 
eraUties.  And  thi.s  weeks  quizzing  by  the 
senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  a 
representative  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  is  one  cjf  them. 

The  Senate  group  had  before  it  one 
Richard  Gibson  acMng  executive  secretary 
of  the  commute*'  He  told  a  remarkable 
3tory 

This  Fair  Play  Committee  claims  to  repre- 
sent 7,000  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  It  has  23  chapters  and  37  student 
councils  m  the  United  States  Mr  Gibson 
one  of  two  people  authorized  to  write  checks 
on  the  committee's  bank  account,  testified 
rhat  he  had  never  asked  where  the  money 
came  from  Why''  So  he  couldn't  be  forced 
to  reveal  the  names  of  contributors.  His 
committee,  he  said  kept  im  membership  list, 
using,  instead,  a  general  mailing  list.  Again, 
we  suppose,  to  avoid  tiavlng  to  disclose  the 
names  of  members  PmaUy,  Mr  Glb.son  said 
he  didn't  know  that  his  committee's  execu- 
tive secretary,  who  is  now  in  Cuba,  was  sen- 
tenced in  Ohio  in  1939  to  serve  up  to  30 
vears  m  Jail  for  .irmed  robbery,  auto  theft, 
an.d  kidnaping 

We  assume  that  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
in  eliciting  thi.s  testimony,  had  some  legis- 
lative purpose  III  mind  But  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter very  much  The  point  is  that  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  on  the  basis  of 
Mr  Gibscm's  testimony,  ought  to  be  exposed 
for  what  it  is  The  dupes  who  belong  to  it 
and  who  contribute  to  it,  assuming  that 
they  .ire  dupes,  ought  to  know  what  they 
have  been  conned  into  And  if  this  comes 
within  the  -,weep  of  "exposxire  for  exposure's 
sake   '  we  jre  all  for  it 

To  begin  with,  the  Star  correctly  as- 
sumes that  we  had  a  legislative  purpose 
in  mind  when  we  sought  facts  about  the 


Cuua  committee  On  this  floor.  I  have 
kept  Senators  continuously  informed 
about  the  committee  Our  legislative 
purpose  was  stated  three  times  at  the 
hearing  last  Tuesday  At  page  211  of 
the  hearing  transcript.  I  am  quoted  as 
follows: 

There  has  been  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee, sworn  testimony,  that  advertisements 
were  placed  in  the  newspapers  with  funds 
supplied  by  Castro. 

If  your  agency  is  not  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  this  com- 
mittee is  Interested,  and  we  shall  suggest 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  may  be 
interested 

The  following  appears  on  page  225  of 
the  transcript,  quoting  Subcommittee 
Counsel  Sourwine: 

There  is  evidence  before  this  committee 
that  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  Is  a 
foreign -sponsored  propaganda  organization 
There  Ls  al«)  evidence  that  it  is  supported 
and  encouraged  by  the  Communist  Party. 
USA  We  want  to  know  as  much  as  we  can 
about  its  activities  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  that  it  threatens  the 
security  of  this  country  and  what.  If  any. 
legislative  action  can  be  taken  to  meet  that 
threat. 


Mr.  Sourwine  commented  further  at 
page  281 : 

This  committee  has  developed  that  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  has  thousands 
of  dollars  in  finances  In  deposits,  and  with- 
drawals of  large  amounts  have  been  made 
subject  only  to  the  control  of  thU  witness 
and  Mr  Taber;  that  American  citizens.  In- 
cluding college  youth,  are  being  asked  to 
contribute  to  this  organization 

It  is  a  perfectly  proper  legislative  purpose 
for  the  committee  to  consider  whether  there 
is  a  situation  here  which  could  be  met  by 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  govern 
such  organizations  so  as  to  give  assurance 
of  a  sounder  or  »'  least  a  tighter  financial 
control  m  cases  where  the  pubUc  Is  Involved 

The  founder  of  the  committee.  Rob- 
ert Taber.  is  now  in  Cuba.  He  was  sen- 
tenced in  Ohio  in  1939  to  serve  up  to 
30  years  in  jail  for  armed  robbery,  auto 
theft,  and  kidnaping. 

He  was  a  newswriter  for  the  Cohimbia 
Broadcasting  Svstem  An  article  by 
him  in  Nation  magazine  in  January  of 
1960  was  the  instrument  which  brought 
the  Cuba  committee  into  existence. 
Needless  to  say.  it  was  a  whitewash  of 
Fidel  Castro  It  extolled  the  alleged  .so- 
cial gains  of  the  Cuba  revolution  and  it 
pooh-poohed  the  clear  facts  about  Mos- 
cow's dominating  influence  in  Havana. 

When  we  called  him  to  the  witne.ss 
stand  last  year.  Taber  denied  that  the 
committee  used  funds  supplied  by  Cas- 
tro representatives.  When  we  later  de- 
veloped proof  that  there  was  Castro 
money  in  this  alleged  fair  play  operation, 
he  was  gone. 

But  he  can  still  draw  checks  against 
the  committee's  account  made  up  of 
funds  contributed  at  least  in  part  by 
gullible  youngsters  on  America's  cam- 
puses 

Our  hearing  developc^d  the  fact  that 
he  had  taken  at  least  $19,000  from  the 
committee's  account  in  one  single  with- 
drawal. 

There  is  also  more  to  be  said  about  the 

man  he  left  behind  him.  Richard  Gibson. 

For    many    years,    Mr     President,    we 

have  heard  a  good  deal  about  athletic 


bums,  who  hop  from  campus  to  campus, 
season  after  season.  It  is  time  we  be- 
gan hearing  about  Communist  front 
bums,  who  do  the  same  kind  of  hopping. 
Richard  Gibson  is  a  Communist  front 
bum.  Our  record  shows  that  he  was  a 
freshman  at  Kenyon  College  12  years 
ago.  He  vanished  just  before  the  end 
of  the  spring  term,  leaving  behind  him 
a  tuition  bill  of  $579,  which  has  never 
been  paid.  Regardless  of  this,  he  got 
a  John  Hay  Whitney  fellowship  a  year 
later  to  study  in  Rome. 

Five  years  later,  a  GI  grant  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne 
Today,  he  is  a  graduate  student  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  at  the  expense  of  his 
former  employer.  CBS. 

Columbia  is  the  operating  base,  from 
which  he  operates  the  fairplay  racket. 
He  went  to  Canada,  in  his  role  of  Fidel's 
Typhoid  Mary,  to  solidify  a  fraternal 
connection  with  Canadian  undergradu- 
ates He  helped  start  the  committee 
chapter  on  the  Columbia  campus  and  is 
president  of  the  New  York  chapter.  He 
has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  organiza- 
tion behind  what  he  describes  as  a  "very 
brilliant  book  by  a  Columbia  University 
profes.sor.  C.  Wright  Mills  "  The  book 
is  entitled  "Listen  Yankee." 

It  excoriates  the  American  position  in 
Cuba  and  glorifies  Mo.«;cows  Fidel. 
Needless  to  say.  the  Communist  press  Is 
equally  overjoyed  at  this  "very  brilliant 
book  by  a  Columbia  University  pro- 
fes.«:or  " 

Our  hearing  also  developed  that  the 
Cuba  committee  has  refused  to  register 
under  the  Alien  Registration  Act.  The 
committee,  in  its  own  publications,  has 
boasted  about  mass  demonstrations  it 
organized  outside  the  United  Nations  and 
in  Union  Square 

How  was  it  possible  for  this  gioup  of 
Red  racketeers  to  solicit  funds  and  to 
organize  demonstrations  after  the  initial 
facts  about  Taber  s  concealment  of  Cas- 
tro's hand  in  his  committee  appeared  in 
some  newsp>apers? 

I  believe  this  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  liberal  publications  that  spent  so 
much  time  furiously  assaiilting  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  that 
they  overlooked  the  truth  about  this 
specious  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  outfit. 

There  are  many  of  these.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  most  flagrant  of  all  is  the 
eminently  respectable  Harper's  maga- 
zine, for  the  falsehoods  it  circulated  in 
collaboration  with  a  certain  Kenneth 
Tynan. 

Tynan,  dramatic  critic  for  the  London 
Observer  and  guest  critic  for  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  another  eminently  re- 
spectable publication,  signed  the  New- 
York  Times  advertisement  which  was  the 
kickofT  for  the  Cuba  committee's  ac- 
tivity. 

He  was  called  into  executive  session 
by  the  subcommittee  when  he  began 
looking  into  the  shenanigans  of  this 
Fidel-financed  group.  Tynan  wrote  an 
article  for  the  October  1960  issue  of 
Har{>er's.  which  purported  to  tell  what 
happened  in  this  executive  session. 

His  account  of  what  happened  in  the 
.session  may  be  accurately  described  as  a 
double-barreled   lie      Harper's  lent  the 
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full  weight  of  its  prestige  to  this  lie.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  here  is  what  took  place: 

Had  I  received  money  for  signing  the  [Pair 
Play  for  Cuba)  ad? 

No. 

Was  It  paid  for  by  Cuban  gold? 

No. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  shows  that 
Kenneth  Tynan  was  not  asked  either  of 
these  questions  and  consequently  he  gave 
neither  of  the  answers.  Obviously  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  needed  to 
have  something  like  this  said  about  it 
under  respectable  auspices,  so  Mr.  Tynan 
took  care  of  its  needs.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  him  that  the  committee  ran 
across  another  witness,  who  .swore  that 
the  ad  was  paid  for  with  Cuban  money. 

But  it  is  even  more  unfortunate,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  gulls  who  fell  in  be- 
hind Harpers,  the  Nation,  and  a  whole 
string  of  liberal  newspapers  across  the 
Nation.  These  were  so  determined  to 
give  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity a  black  eye.  that  they  gave  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

More  than  all  others.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  an  obligation  to  begin  to  tell 
the  truth  about  what  this  Red  shake- 
down racket  reaUy  is 


the  rights  of  people  and  to  prevent  vio- 
lence, it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  Attorney 
General  had  no  alternative  in  this  in- 
stance. He  is  to  be  commended  lor  tak- 
ing this  necessary  step. 

Our  Nation  and  our  people  will  not  be 
able  to  count,  today,  the  depth  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  by  these 
days  of  shame  that  have  occiu-red  in 
Alabama. 

I  pray  that  those  who  have  inflicted 
this  damage,  those  who  have  condoned 
it,  and  those  who  ha%'e  turned  their  backs 
upon  it  will  seek  forgiveness  in  their 
souls.  I  hope  sincerely  that  strength 
and  steadfastness  will  continue  to  sup- 
port those  who  have  deplored  this  trag- 
edy and  who  have  sought  and  are  still 
seeking  to  establish  law  and  order  where 
a  mob  has  run  rampant  and  struck 
bloody  blows  at  individual  freedom. 


LAWLESSNESS   IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President,  the 
ugly  passions  which  have  distorted  rea- 
son and  law  in  some  cities  in  Alabama 
have  given  birth  to  a  violence  resulting 
in  most  serious  damage  to  our  great 
Nation — not  only  here  at  home  but 
throughout  the  world. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  brutal 
attack  upon  John  Seigenthaler,  a  fellow 
Tennessean  and  outstanding  former 
newspac>erman.  who  was  sent  by  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  area  to  seek  facts  about  the  protec- 
tion of  citizens  who  were  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner. 

Caught  up  suddenly  in  the  violence. 
Mr  Seigenthaler  courageoiisly  sought,  as 
any  honorable  citizen  would,  to  protect 
a  young  woman  from  attack  and  was 
struck  down  from  behind  by  a  coward's 
blow.  Fortunately.  Mr  Seigenthaler  is 
recovering  from  his  injuries  and  will  be 
able  to  continue  contributing  his  valu- 
able talents  to  the  important  post  that 
he  holds  as  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

I  call  attention  to  the  tragic  case  of 
Mr.  Seigenthaler  because  it  represents 
all  that  is  reprehensible  about  the  un- 
checked lawlessness  which  has  led  to 
senseless  injury  of  many  other  citizens 
who  deserved  protection  from  violence, 
regardless  of  issues  argued  by  either  side 
in  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  some  of 
the  local  officials  of  Alabama  have  been 
negligent  of  their  obligations  to  control 
brutality  brought  about  by  hotheaded 
lawlessness.  I  submit  that  these  oflQcials. 
also  by  their  failure  to  move  quickly  and 
effectively  with  the  local  enforcement 
facilities  at  their  disposal,  have  turned 
their  backs  on  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  we  regret  the 
need  for  using  U.S.  marshals  to  protect 


TRIBUTE   TO    THE    SECRETARY    OP 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  and  vigor  with  which  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  is  attack- 
ing his  job  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  well  characterized  in  the  article  w  hich 
appeared  recently  in  the  Deseret  News 
and  Telegram,  one  of  the  West's  most 
influential  newspap(>rs. 

Easterners  may  look  upon  Mr  Udall 
at  the  moment  as  the  stormy  petrel  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  but  to  the 
West  the  strong  wind  he  is  blowing  up 
about  our  long -neglected  natural  re- 
source development  is  as  welcome  as 
rain  in  August.  His  recent  hike  up  into 
Utah's  Rainbow  Bridge  country  to  see 
for  himself  this  spectacular  corner  of 
Utah,  his  announced  plans  to  expand 
and  preserve  it,  his  efforts  to  move  along 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  our  crucial  water 
development  projects,  his  program  to 
conserve  our  public  lands,  and  his  ob- 
vious intention  to  help  us  to  make  the 
most  of  every  natural  resource  we  have. 
have  already  earned  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  We 
are  confident  he  will  ■'make  his  mark  ' 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  article  on  Secretary 
Udall  published  by  the  Deseret  News  as 
a  well-illustrated  spread  on  May  13.  and 
written  by  Louis  Cassels  of  United  Pres.s 
International. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stewart  t.fk  Udalx;  The  Young  Curmudg- 
eon— Man  IK  A  HuRHY  Who  Loves  His 
Work 

(By  LoulB  Cassels) 

Washington — Stewart  Lee  Udall.  the 
•■young  curmudgeon"  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, ha«  at  least  four  notable  ac- 
complishments to  his  credit  since  he  took 
office  as  Secretary  of  the   Interior. 

Serving  in  what  is  normally  a  rather  ob- 
scure post,  the  41-year-old  ex-Congressman 
from  Arizona  has  reaped  more  newspaper 
headlines  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Kennedy  cabinet. 

He  has  demonstrated  an  unusual  ability 
to  draw  howls  of  rage  from  Republicans — 
and  sometimes  from  his  fellow  Democrats — 
in  Congress. 

He  has  shocked  this  blase  capital  by  say- 
ing    out     loud     what     is     widely     believed 


but  seldom  acknowledged— that  "there  are 
times  when  you  have  to  be  ruthless  In  poll- 
tics." 

Finally,  along  the  way.  he  has  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  uj-gent  and  often 
neglected  problem  of  conserving  America's 
natural  resources,  particularly  Its  disappear- 
ing wilderness  areas. 

The  Washington  Judgment  on  Udall  Is 
that  he  Is  likely  to  be  the  most  controver- 
sial Secretary  of  Interior  since  the  late 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  the  self-styled  "old  ctir- 
mudgeon"  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Cabinet. 

At  times  the  ♦! -year-old  Udall  appears 
to  be  consciously  emulating  the  "old  cur- 
mudgeon." Ickes  once  created  a  national 
sensation  by  Inviting  Negro  soprano  Marian 
Anderson  to  sing  from  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  after  she  had  been  barred 
from  giving  a  concert  In  the  DAR's  Consti- 
tution Hall.  Udall  has  stirred  up  a  similar 
storm  by  serving  notice  on  the  Washington 
Redskins  pro  football  team  that  it  will  have 
to  hire  some  Negro  players  If  It  expects  to 
use  the  new  stadium  being  built  on  Gov- 
ernment land  here. 

Ickes'  truculent  spirit  pervades  the  very 
room  In  which  Udall  works.  The  Interior 
Department  Building  was  erected  while  Ickes 
was  feuding  with  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Parley.  Ickes  gave  the  architects  explicit 
orders  to  make  his  office  bigger  than  Far- 
ley's. As  a  result,  every  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  since  Ickes  has  worked  In  a  mam- 
moth, pwneled  room  which  Is  almost  as  big  as 
a  basketball  court. 

Udall  submitted,  more  or  less  restively,  to 
an  Interview  In  this  cavernous  chamber.  He 
is  chronically  late  for  appointments,  and  In 
an  effort  to  keep  up  with  his  schedule,  he 
sometimes  tries  to  carry  on  conversations 
with  visitors  while  sneaking  in  a  few  quick 
glances  at  correspondence  or  reports  lying 
on  his  desk. 

Udall  Is  not  given  to  small  talk  or  levity, 
especially  when  he  Is  In  a  htirry,  which  ap- 
parently he  nearly  always  Is.  He  may  break 
into  a  hearty  guffaw  over  a  political  joke, 
but  his  face  Is  usually  fixed  In  a  fairly 
grim  expression.  He  has  d;u-k.  crewcut 
hair,  a  hawk  nose,  and  the  athletic  build 
(5  feet,  11  Inches,  180  pounds)  of  a  prlBe- 
flghter. 

But  If  you  steer  him  onto  his  favorite  sub- 
ject— the  outdoors — he  begins  to  sound  more 
like  a  poet.  He  grew  up  in  tlie  wide  open 
spaces  of  Arizona,  and  he  has  retained  an 
almost  mystical  passion  for  nature  in  Itf  un- 
spoiled state. 

His  greatest  concern  Is  that  American.*  will 
do  too  little,  too  late,  to  preset, e  their  fast- 
dwindling  heritage  of  majestic  streams  and 
f  ore.'rt.s 

"This  is  the  most  urgen:  problem  in  the 
whole  field  of  natural  resources,"  he  said 
with  conviction  "The  glory  o1.  America  has 
always  been  Its  green  lace  ■  •  *  its  spa- 
ciousness The  whole  chari.ctcr  of  the 
Amencar.  people  ha.-:  been  fh.ijjed  by  living 
on  a  virgin  continent  uhere  n:en  could  test 
themselves  against  the  wilderness. 

"But  our  land  is  ch:uigi:.g  b«'fore  our  eyes 
The  bulldozers  are  e.iting  away  the  last  re- 
maining wild  areas  in  the  East,  and  even  in 
the  West  rapid  population  pro»ah  is  exerting 
pressure  on  the  open  spaces 

Uda;i  cont-iders  it  dippraceiu:  that  c:.!y 
92,000  acres  of  land  were  sdded  to  the  na- 
tional parks  system  under  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower  He  wants  President 
Kennedy  to  go  into  the  history  bo<»ks  ai  the 
greatest  conservationist  since  Wotxlrow  Wn- 
son,  who  added  5  5  million  .acres  U-  the  part 
system.  He  is  particularly  anxious  U.  ac- 
quire more  parklands  In  tlie  East,  where 
most  of  the  N.=i: ions  people  l;ve.  The  vast 
majority  of  present  p;xriLs  are  m  Uie  Weft 
far  from  centers  of  population. 

As  a  starter,  he  is  pressing  for  corigies- 
sional  action   on  long  stalled   legislation   to 
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preserve  3  of  ttie  8  or  10  US.  shore- 
lines wMch  have  not  yet  been  taken  over 
by  the  commercial  resort  developers  The 
propxjsed  national  seashores  are  located  at 
Caiv*  Code  Maas  .  Padre  Island  Tex  and 
Oregon  Dunes,  Oreg 

Another  project  dear  to  his  heart  is  de- 
\ei..pment  of  the  Delaware  River  Beisln  to 
create  a  vast  manmade  lake  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  within  2  hours'  driving  time  o: 
New  York  and  Philadelphia 

•We  have  got  to  move  fast'  on  these  proj- 
ects, he  said  earnestly  "It  will  never  get 
.mv  cheaper  In  many  areas,  land  prices  are 
doubling  every  10   years   " 

Udall's  Department  is  possibly  the  lea-st 
understood  In  the  Government,  partly  be- 
cause its  name — Interior — means  nothing  t^ 
the  average  citizen  It  might  mure  accu- 
rately be  described  lis  The  Department  of 
Natural   Resources  " 

Its  major  functions  include  managing 
about  500  million  acres  of  land,  mostly  in  the 
West,  which  are  stiU  in  the  public  domain, 
providing  irrigation  for  nearly  8  million 
acres  of  reclaimed  land  also  m  the  West: 
building  and  operating  hydr')electric  sys- 
tems which  now  generate  6  million  kllo- 
watta  of  power;  fostering  the  economic  health 
of  mineral  extraction  industries,  including 
such  chronic  Invalids  as  coal,  lead  and  zinc, 
promoting  mine  safety:  protecting  fish  and 
wildlife,  conducting  geological  surveys;  oper- 
ating a  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  looking  out 
for  the  welfare  of  400  000  American  Indians 
and  Eskimos  who  .ire  A-.ird.s  ot  the  Federal 
Governnient 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  Indians 
live  within  the  ArlJcona  Contjressional  Dis- 
trict which  Udall  formerly  represented,  and 
he  is  a  militant  champion  of  their  interests. 
He  thinks  it  Is  a  national  Hcaudal  that  the 
living  standards  on  many  Indian  reservations 
..re  as  low  as  those  of  any  nation  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  and  that  it  is  pa.'^t  time  for  the  United 
States  to  launch  t  .s(T'.  >f  domestic  point  4 
program  for  economic  development  of  In- 
rlian   reservations 

Udall's  forebears  were  rugged  Mormon 
pioneers  who  settled  in  Arizona  before  the 
Civil  War 

He  was  born  January  31.  1920.  in  St  Johns. 
Ariz..  .1  town  founded  by  his  grandfather. 
There  ire  almo,^r  a.s  ni.my  Udalls  as  Indians 
in  Arizona,  and  mo«t  of  them  are  prominent 
in  the  business  and  p<}litical  life  of  the 
State  His  father  was  Levi  S  Udall.  chief 
Justice  of  the  Ariz<.)na  Supreme  Court. 

Washington  is  getting  another  Udall — 
Stewart's  brother  Morris,  who  won  the  Ari- 
zona election  last  week  to  replace  the  Interior 
Secretary   in   the    House 

Udall  8  love  lor  the  outdoors  goes  back  to 
his  boyhood  when  you  could  .stand  on  the 
front  steps  of  mv  home  and  shoot  ducks" 

After  graduating  rrr)m  high  school,  he  went 
to  Pennsylvania  to  put  in  the  2  years  of 
volunteer  service  as  i  mis«iionary  which  is 
[>er:ormed  by  manv  young  men  in  the  Mor- 
nion  Church 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  he  signed  up  for  b^jmbardier  training 
in  the  Air  Force  but  washed  out  of  cadet 
sch(X)l,  and  became  an  enlisted  gunner.  As 
a  technical  sergeant  he  made  SO  missions 
ovr  Western  Europe  iii   B~24  Liberators 

.\fter  the  war  he  wen-  r.-i  ^he  University 
ot  .Arizona  where  he  played  guard  on  a 
o.H-ketban  team  which  was  good  enough  to 
make  the  National  Invitational  Tournament 
in  Madison  Square  Garden 

He  still  likes  basketbai:  Duni.g  a  recent 
mine  inspection  Ui\xv  of  West  Virginia,  he 
spotted  a  group  of  kids  playing  basketball 
on  a  crude  homemade  court  He  ordered  his 
driver  to  stop,  leaped  ovit  of  the  car,  and 
sank  three  baskets  in  a  row 

He  graduated  from  the  university  in  1948 
With  a  law  degree  and  a  wife  a  blonde  coed 
named  Ermalee  Webb   whom  he  mairied  dur- 


ing his  senior  year  After  a  few  years  of 
private  law  practice  with  a  family  firm,  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  m  1954 

He  was  known  in  Congress  as  an  able 
member  of  the  "Western  liberal  bloc  "  He 
served  on  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
where  he  got  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
problems  of  the  Department  he  now  heads. 
and  also  on  the  Labor  Committee,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  closely  with 
Senator  John  F  Kennedy  on  passage  of  a 
moderate  union  reform  bill. 

His  relationship  with  Mr  Kennedy  was 
cemented  during  the  1960  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  when 
Udall  swung  to  Kennedy  the  17  Arl25ona  con- 
vention votes  which  were  supposed  to  be  in 
Lyndon  B    Johnson's  bag 

Udall  clearly  enjoys  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  new  Job.  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  Interested  in  the  status 
symbols  and  personal  perquisites  of  Cabi- 
net oflflce.  His  private  life  has  undergone 
little  change  since  his  days  of  Congress, 
and  he  still  is  more  at  home  driving  his 
own  station  wagon  than  sitting  in  the  back 
seat  of  a  chauffeur-driven  limousine 

He  lives  with  his  wife,  six  children,  two 
dogs  and  a  badly  outnumbered  cat  In  a  mod- 
est house  in  stiburban  Virginia.  The  whole 
family  is  outdoors-minded  Udall  sometimes 
packs  the  entire  menage,  including  dogs  and 
cat,  into  the  family  station  wagon  for  a  drive 
across  the  continent  to  the  open  spaces  of 
Arizona. 

He  keeps  in  trim  for  this  and  other  chal- 
lenges by  doing  a  lot  of  hiking  ar^d  playing 
paddle  ball  in  the  congressional  gjrmnasium 
several  times  a  week      He  does  not  smoke. 

Like  President  Kennedy  and  nearly  every- 
one else  in  th-^  New  Frontier,  he  is  an  omniv- 
orous reader,  and  especially  likes  the  poetry 
of  Robert  Frost. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  to  tes- 
tify on  a  pending  park  bill.  Udall  strode 
down  a  corridor,  his  right  hand  clutching 
the  yellow  memo  pad  on  which  he  Jots  down 
ideas  and  things  to  do  as  they  occur  to  him. 
and  a  pack  of  harried  Interior  Department 
underlings  at  his  heels.  He  looked  like  a 
young  man  In  a  hurry,  and  the  spectacle 
caused  an  old  Washington  hand  to  muse 
aloud: 

"That  fellow  is  either  going  to  make  a 
mark  for  himself — or  get  a  bloody  nose' 
He  might,  like  honest  Harold  Ickes.  do  both 


This  move  was  •••ential.  It  dispelled 
lingering  suspicions  that  administration 
spokesmen  last  week,  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
faces  of  southerners  who  wanted  to  reverse 
their  earlier  opposition  to  school  aid.  had 
actually  encouraged  the  Introduction  of  a 
rider  prohibiting  the  Oovernment  from 
withholding  funds  from  segregated  schools 

Now  the  administration's  stand  is  again 
clear,  as  It  should  have  been  throughout 
The  issue  Is  Federal  aid  to  the  schools  to 
help  them  build  classrooms  and  pay  teachers 
Desegregation  can  and  must  be  tackled  sep- 
arately under  the  rulings  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court 

As  for  appeasing  the  South,  the  irony  of 
such  political  counsel  is  evident  to  those 
who  know  that  the  Southern  States  need 
Federal  aid  most  urgently.  Since  they  are  to 
be  the  principal  beneficiaries,  it  ought  not  be 
too  much  to  ask  them  to  refrain  from  f>ollut- 
mg  the  bill  with  their  prejudices. 

Whatever  debate  remains  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  perfecting  the  mechanics  of  the 
measure,  including  the  distribution  formula 
We  continue  to  believe  that  funds  should  be 
allocated  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren actually  attending  public  schools  and 
not.  as  Is  now  contemplated,  according  Ui 
the  number  of  school-age  children  (private 
as  well  as  public)  In  each  State 

But  aside  from  efforts  to  Improve  details 
of  the  bill,  such  amendments  as  Senator 
Pmscott  Bush's  civil  rights  proposal  and 
Senator  Barbt  Oou)wat»«'s  attempt  to  rein- 
troduce the  parochial  school  controversy 
would.  If  successful,  result  not  In  amending 
the  measure  but  In  killing  It  The  Senate 
ta.sk  now  Is  to  defeat  these  antlald  maneu- 
vers and  to  pass  a  simple,  basic  bill  to  help 
the  public  schools 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  >  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed 


STRAIGHT  FORW.^RD    F^CHOOL    AID 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Piesident. 
yesterday  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  editorial  entitled 
■  Strait^ htfoin^ard  School  Aid."  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  It  relates  to 
the  action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ate, when  it  rejected  the  Bush  amend- 
ment: and  the  editorial  also  refers  to 
the  importance  of  the  passage  of  thi.s 
school  bill  without  the  adoption  of 
amendments  which  would  bog  it  down 
or  would  limit  the  possibility  of  its  en- 
actment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Retord   m  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sthaichttorward  School  Aid 

In  a  determined  effort  to  pass  a  straight- 
forward bill  to  aid  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  Senate's  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  yesterday  opposed  segre- 
gation or  antlsegregatlon  amendments  of  any 
kind. 


COMMITTEE       MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  today  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sienator 
from  OreKon^ 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  the  policy  for  the  last  week  or  so. 
since  the  debate  on  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  started,  to  refuse  pennis- 
sion  to  all  committees  to  hold  meetings 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
with  great  regret  I  express  objection  at 
this  time  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACI     OF    1^61 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  f>ie.sident,  I  move 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S 
1021 1  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  education 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be 
charged  to  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  interpose  an  objection 
to  the  unanimous-con.sent  request,  so 
I  hereby  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr  MORSE  Mi  Piesident.  I  ask  my 
friend  if  this  means  there  will  be  a  live 
quorum  I  hope  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  be  notified  I  may  put  him  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PFUGSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself    15   minute.'; 


COMMITTEE       MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Ml  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  make  two  unanimous-consent 
requests'' 

Mr    PROUTY      I  yield 

Mr  MORSE  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  announcement  previ- 
ously made  this  morning,  the  Senator 
from  Nebiaska  objects. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  mterior  and  Insular  AfTaii-s 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  objection,  for  the  same  reason. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  1021  >  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  through 
inadvertence  yesterday  I  called  up  my 
amendment  B  instead  of  my  amendment 
P.  Therefore  I  should  explain  that 
amendment  F  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
mimeographed    statements    that    have 


been  placed  on  the  de.sk.s  of  Senators, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  substitute  my  amendment  F 
for  my  amendment  B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  offered.  5-18- 
16 — B,  it  Ls  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "and '. 

On  page  2.  line  8,  before  the  period  insert 
H  comma  and  the  following:  "and  In  paying 
other  costs  of  providing  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  ". 

On  page  11.  line  23,  strike  out  "shall  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "may  ". 

On  page  13.  line  22.  strike  out    and". 

On  page  13,  line  23,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert;  "and  (C)  other  costs  of  providing 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education". 

On  page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "either 
of. 

On  page  14.  line  11,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  14,  line  16.  before  the  period  in- 
sert "and  (C)  the  amounts  to  be  used  for 
other  costs  of  providing  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  will  be  allocated 
so  that  preference  Is  given  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
SUte  education  agency,  have  the  greatest 
need  for  assistance  In  paying  such  costs  ' 

On  page  22.  between  lines  10  and  11.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(12)  The  term  "other  costs  of  providing 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
means  any  maintenance  and  operating  cost 
of  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  for  which  revenues  derived  from 
State  or  local  sources  may  be  expended  in 
such  State  '■ 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  statt-  it 

Mr.  BUTI.ER  What  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation'  Has  the  Senator 
withdrawn  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  previously 
ofTered 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
amendment  which  I  now  offer  and  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  yesterday 
are  similar  In  nature.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered unintentionally  yesterday  provided 
for  an  authorization  of  money  for  debt 
retirement  and  other  capital  expendi- 
tures. The  present  amendment  would 
limit  the  expenditure  of  funds  purely 
and  simply  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses.  That  amendment  is  the 
one  that  I  Intended  to  offer  yesterday. 
Since  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  re- 
fused to  allow  me  to  substitute  the 
amendent.  I  have  offered  It  now. 

Mr,  BUTLER  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  I  have  no  regret. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  provision  In  S.  1021  a.s  presently 


drafted  restrict.<:  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  public  school  teachers  salaries  and 
construction  of  public  school  facilities 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  that  this 
leaves  le.ss  freedom  of  choice  than  is 
desirable 

In  November  1960.  in  annual  meet- 
ing assembled,  the  Council  voted  by  a 
three-to-one  margin  in  favor  of  includ- 
ing teachers'  salaries  in  Federal  aid  leg- 
islation, but  voted  100  percent  .n  favor 
of  Including  current  expenses  A  part 
of  the  text  of  the  Council  s  resolution 
reads  as  follows. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  might  be  clear 
as  to  exactly  the  amendment  now  be- 
ing considered'' 

Mr.  PROUTY     I  yield 
Mr.     MORSE        The      Senator     hM 
amended  his  original  amendment  so  that 
at  the  present  time  we  are  now  consid- 
ering  the  Prouty   amendment   which   Is 
Identified  on  our  desks  as  amendment  B'' 
Mr    PROUTY      Amendment  F 
Mr    MORSE      Amendment  F. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator  has   offered    a    modification    of 
amendment  B. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  offered  the  amendment  iden- 
tified on  our  desks  as  amendment  F  as 
a  substitute  for  hus  previously  offered 
amendment  identified  as  amendment  B 
Is  that  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  PROUTY  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  point 

I  repeat,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  m  November  1960.  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  a  part  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  State  should  be  free  to  choose  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  will  use  the  Federal 
grants  for  school  construction,  capital  debt 
requirement,  or  current  expeiises  In  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Ed'ucation  Subcommittee.  State  officials 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  they 
need  more  freedom  than  is  permitted  by 
the  administration  bill  Not  only  did  Dr. 
Edgar  Fuller  .speak  for  these  ofBcials,  he 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  telegrams 
he  had  received  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  asking  Congress  to  give  the 
States  flexibility  in  spending  grant 
money. 

The  committee  reported  measure  does 
not  allow  expenditures  for  textbooks, 
transportation,  utility  costs,  and  other 
areas  un port-ant  to  the  local  people  who 
have  to  run  oui-  .schools  and  to  the  stu- 
dents themselves 

Permitting  States  to  use  Federal  funds 
only  for  school  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries  ;s  not  giving  them  full  free- 
dom of  choice  by  any  means. 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  what  the 
people  back  home  say  they  want  m  an 
education  bill  I  shall  begin  with  the 
State  of  Alabama  In  a  telegram  dated 
March  7    which  may  be  found  on  page 
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304  of  Che  printed  hearings,  Frank  Stew- 
art. Alabama's  State  superintendent  of 
education,  objected  to  the  provision  in 
the  administration  bill  which  would  forcf 
States  to  spend  10  percent  of  their  s$- 
iotted  funds  on  pilot  and  experimental 
projects  regardless  of  their  overall  prob- 
lems. He  asked  that  this  mandatory  pro- 
vision be  made  permissive 

When  the  Arizona  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  learned  that  I 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  give  the  States  the  libt^rty  to  spend 
Federal  grants  for  not  only  school  con- 
struction and  teachers  salaries  but  other 
current  expenses,  hf'  wired  me  stating: 

Proposal  as  explained  Aould  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  Arizona  Ciirrc-nt  expenses  should 
be  included 

A.  W.  Ford,  Arkansa.s  commissioner  of 
education,  believes  very  strongly  that 
States  should  be  given  more  freedom  of 
choice  and  be  allowed  to  expend  Federal 
moneys  for  current  expen.sp.s  On  page 
11  of  the  Senate  hearings  he  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

I  concur  wholehea.'-tedly  in  thla  recom- 
mendation and  reconin.ead  that  S.  1021 
make  provision  for  these  expenditures  at 
the  optUai  of  the  State  boards  of  education. 

Colorado  also  made  its  voice  heard  on 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  school  aid 
bill  On  page  405  of  the  hearings.  Craig 
P.  Minear  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion is  quoted  as  saying : 

Let  me  emphasi?e  that  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  assisrance  for  school  con- 
struction only  would  >e  of  little  help  In 
Colorado  •  '  *  The  only  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  help  to  Colorado 
would  be  legislation  which  would  allow  our 
State  to  decide  how  much  should  be  8p)ent 
on  buildings  and  how  much  on  teachers' 
salaries  or  other  school  cwsts. 

William  J.  Sanders,  Connecticut  com- 
missioner of  education  has  indicated  full 
support  for  the  freedom -of -choice 
amendment  I  am  proposint;  In  a  tele- 
gram to  me  dated  May  15.  he  said: 

Proposed  amendment  removing  restric- 
tion of  Federal  funds  to  salaries  and  con- 
struction would  be  much  better  for  Con- 
necticut. 

Delaware  feels  that  it.s  people  know 
more  about  Delaware  problems  than  the 
Federal  Government  does  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  State  to  my  amendment  is 
one  of  complete  support  In  a  wire  to 
me  dated  May  15,  George  R  Miller.  Del- 
aware superintendent  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  stated: 

I  agree  tha:  greater  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  public  schools 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware 

The  State  of  Florida,  which  has  long 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  States  rights. 
did  not  deviate  from  its  traditional  pat- 
tern on  this  education  bill.  Thomas  D. 
Bailey,  as  appears  on  page  312  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  brings  sharply  to  focus 
the  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.    He  said: 

Section  110  ignores  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, textbooks,  and  other  es.sential 
are.\6  of  expenditure  necessary  for  overall 
Improvement  of  education 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools 
for   the   State   of  Georgia,   Claude  Pur- 


cell,  called  to  my  att(-ntion  the  fact  that 
the  Georgia  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
passed  resolutions  favoring  increased 
Federal  support,  provided  funds  can  be 
received  and  spent  as  State  funds.  In 
other  words.  Georgia,  too.  wants  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice. 

Hawaii,  the  newly  admitted  50th 
State,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  impor- 
tance of  having  State  and  local  educators 
decide  in  what  areas  moneys  should  be 
expended  and  for  what  needs.  William 
F.  Quinn.  Governor  of  Hawaii,  and 
Walter  M.  Gordon,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  cabled  me  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  maximum  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering Federal  aid  to  education  and 
endorse  yo\ir  amendment 

The  great  State  off  Idaho  wants  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  freedom -of - 
choice  amendment,  D.  F.  Engelking. 
Idaho  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, declared  in  a  wire  to  me  dated 
May  12: 

The  State  of  Idaho  is  very  desirous  of 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  or 
construction  and  or  other  current  expenses. 
We  concur  with  your  Ideas  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

The  State  of  Maine  wants  more  liberty 
m  handling  Federal  funds.  It  dislikes 
the  provision  in  the  administration 
school  aid  bill  which  requires  States  to 
spend  10  percent  of  their  allotment  for 
special  projects.  Warren  G  Hill,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  the  State  of 
Maine,  urges  that  the  provision  relating 
to  special  projects  be  permi-ssive  rather 
than  mandatory. 

My  amendment  would,  of  course,  give 
the  States  the  discretion  they  seek 

Minnesota  is  far  removed  from  Maine, 
but  shares  a  similar  view  with  respect  to 
the  mandatory  provision  which  requires 
the  States  to  spend  10  percent  of  their 
money  on  research  and  special  projects. 
Dean  Schwcickard.  Minnesota  commis- 
sioner of  education,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  inflexible  10  percent  requirement: 

Ten  percent  of  State  allotment  to  be 
spent  on  research  at  the  local  level  Is  com- 
mendable,   perhaps    too    high 

The  Mississippi  State  .superintendent 
of  public  education.  J  M  Tubb.  favors 
school  aid  legislation,  but  makes  it  very 
clear  that  he  does  not  warn  the  hands  of 
the  State  tied  by  Federal  requirements. 
In  a  teleeram  to  me  dated  May  13.  Mr, 
Tubb  said; 

Favor  legislation  that  include*  teachers' 
salaries  and  construction  of  public  school 
facilities;  however,  would  not  object  to  It 
covering  other  items  of  school  expense  pro- 
vided It  Is  done  without  undue  restrictions. 

The  chief  school  officer  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  Hubert  Wheeler,  indicated  his 
support  of  education  legislation  but  he. 
too.  dislikes  the  mandatory  provisions  in 
the  bill  dealing  with  special  projects.  On 
page  315  of  the  Senate  hearings  he  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

Ten  percent  i(X  special  projects  seems  too 
great. 

My  neighboring  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire     favors     the     freedom -of -choice 

ametidment  which  I  ;im  propw^ins      In  a 
wire  to  me  dated  May  16  Nfw  Hampshire 


Commissioner  of   Education  Charles  F 
Ritch.  Jr..  made  this  observation: 

Agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  General 
aid  to  States  for  education  la  better  than 
categorical  aid,  I  support  the  concept  you 
propose  in  your  amendment  to  the  adminis- 
tration school  aid  bill 

The  New  Mexico  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Tom  Wiley,  endorses 
wholeheartedly  my  freedom-of-choice 
amendment.  In  a  telegram  to  me  dated 
May  12.  he  said: 

Your  proposed  amendment  would  be  to  our 
Interest,  We  are.  also,  concerned  about  dele- 
tion of  funds  earmarked  for  research  and 
administration,  both  of  which  are  ImporUnt 
to  States  Buch  as  New  Mexico.  Your  efforts 
.nre  deeply  appreciated. 

New  York,  like  other  States  in  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  also  wants 
freedom  of  action  when  it  comes  to  solv- 
ing educational  problems  with  Federal 
help.  New  York  deputy  commls-sloner 
of  education.  E.  B  Nyquist.  indicated 
full  support  of  my  amendment.  His 
message  is  as  follows : 

Our  position  on  Federal  aid  is  that  the 
funds  should  be  as  general  and  as  unre- 
stricted as  poBslble.  Therefore,  we  would 
favor  your  proposal  for  amendment  for  In- 
creased freedom  of  choice  for  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  order  to  meet  the  dltltrent 
need^  In  the  several  States. 

Oregon,  the  home  State  of  my  distin- 
tiuished  colleague  on  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  has 
expressed  support  of  my  freedom-of- 
choice  amendment.  In  a  wire  to  me  dat- 
ed May  12  the  Oregon  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Leon  P.  Minear.  had 
this  to  say : 

Agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  prooosal 
to  broaden  school  aid  provisions 

Michael  P  Walsh,  commi-ssioner  of 
education  for  the  State  of  Rhode  I.sland, 
acknowledges  the  need  for  State  flexibil- 
ity and  indicates  approval  of  my  amend- 
ment with  the  following  caution: 

If  you  feel  this  amendment  would  In  no 
way  Interfere  with  the  bill's  progress.  I 
would  concur. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  favors  the 
freedom-of-choice  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed.  M.  F.  Coddington.  South 
Dakota  State  suf>erintendent  of  educa- 
tion, said  in  a  wire  to  me  dated  May  15; 

Favor  your  amendment  for  the  State  to 
allocate  Federal  aid  for  capital  outlay  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

I  have  been  in  touch  by  telephone 
with  John  Holden.  Vermont's  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  Vennont  wants  no  unnecessary 
restrictions  and  would  like  the  privilege 
of  determining  where  and  how  Federal 
funds  should  be  expended  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

Apparently  this  view  is  shared  by  the 
Vermont  Education  Association,  because 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  associa- 
tion which  remarks: 

Vermont  needs  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion with  the  State  Itself  determining  how 
such  funds  should  be  expended. 

The  great  State  of  West  Virginia, 
which  my  able  committee  colleague  rep- 
resents, is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 


limited  flexibility  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee reported  school  aid  bill.  Rex  M. 
smith.  West  Virginia  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  is  quoted  in  the  hearings 
as  saying : 

Suggest  that  Federal  grants  be  made  for 
school  construction,  capital  debt  retirement 
or  current  expenses  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  with  States  free  to  choose 
the  propHDrtlons  to  be  expended  •  •  •  We 
8Ub6Crtt>e  to  provision  whereby  Federal  funds 
can  be  applied  to  most  critical  areas  of  edu- 
cation expenditure. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  when  all  of  the 
State  commissioners  of  education  and 
State  superintendents  met  in  convention 
assembled  last  November,  they  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  school  aid  pro- 
gram which  would  permit  States  to  use 
Federal  grants  not  only  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries,  but  for 
other  casts  involved  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools. 

The  telegrams  and  statements  which  I 
have  read  are  an  indication  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  State  officials  still 
want  a  freedom  of  choice  provision  in  the 
education  measure  which  will  allow  them 
to  spend  funds  on  the  problems  they 
deem  most  important. 

We  have  had  on  the  statute  books  now 
for  several  years  Public  Law  874,  which 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
There  has  been  almost  no  instance  of 
com»jlaint  about  Federal  control.  Why 
nof  Because  local  school  authorities 
are  not  restncted  by  the  law  in  regard  to 
school  operating  costs  for  which  they  can 
spend  Federal  money.  They  are  free  to 
use  the  money  for  heat,  light,  textbooks, 
library  books,  clerical  help,  educational 
supplies,  school  health  services  and  many 
other  items.  People  at  the  grassroots 
level  are  more  likely  to  welcome  Federal 
assistance  when  they  are  not  bound  and 
gagged  by  regulation, 

I  have  reviewed  the  hearings  very 
carefully  and  there  Is  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  would  justify  denying  to 
States  under  thus  school  aid  bill  a  free- 
dom of  choice  which  local  communities 
have  under  the  very  successful  Public 
Law  874.  the  defense  impacted  areas 
statute, 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  Senator  here  today  who  knows  of 
any  abuse  of  discretion  exercised  at  the 
local  level  in  can-ying  out  Public  Law 
874.  I  say  we  ought  to  give  the  people 
back  home  the  same  freedom  of  action 
under  a  general  aid  bill  that  they  enjoy 
under  the  special  aid  program. 

Dr.  EJdgar  Puller,  executive  secretary. 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
pointed  out  the  serious  difficulties  you 
can  run  into  when  you  have  an  inflexible 
statute. 

He  made  a  strong  case  for  a  broader 
freedom-of-choice  provision  in  the  bill 
when  he  said: 

If  you  have  the  Federal  funds  used  only 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  construction  you 
may  have  a  situation  something  like  the 
following  Illustration.  •  •  *  If  a  State  were 
to  allocate  to  all  Its  districts,  for  Instance. 
75  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  25  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  construction  of  schools,  and  a 
school  district  had  bonded  Itself  to  the 
legal  limit  and  had  Just  buUt  Its  school  plant 


completely  for  the  next  5.  10.  or  16  years, 
then  there  may  be  no  way  under  this  bill 
as  It  Is  now  written  for  this  school  district 
to  use  the  26  percent  which  the  State  allo- 
cates for  construction  even  though  the  dis- 
trict Is  very  poor. 

Yes;  this  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
may  happen  in  a  poor  community  that 
has  overtaxed  itself  to  pay  for  construc- 
tion and  other  school  needs.  Its  teach- 
ers' salary  level  may  be  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Its  new  building  may  be  con- 
structed but  the  town  might  be  bonded 
up  to  its  neck  and  have  a  hard  time  pay- 
ing for  bus  service,  textbooks,  school 
health  services  and  the  like.  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  this  little  community, 
"We're  sorry.  You  need  help  all  right 
but  we're  not  giving  that  type  of  help 
this  year." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Potomac  River 
is  the  fountainhead  of  all  wisdom,  and 
and  when  State  after  State  indicates  its 
strong  desire  to  get  funds  without  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  restrictions,  we 
ought  to  heed  that  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  allow  the  States  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral grant  money  for  maintenance  and 
operating  costs.  In  many  instance.^  if 
Federal  funds  are  not  so  used  the  major 
burden  of  education  will  fall  on  the  re- 
gressive local  real  estate  tax  which  is 
frequently  devastating  to  marginal 
farmers  with  small  incomes  and  older 
people  with  homes  not  much  else 

The  research  and  policy  committee  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Dtnelop- 
ment  etched  sharply  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional money  not  only  for  classrooms 
and  teachers'  salaries,  but  also,  and  I 
quote,  "to  cover  other  necessary  ex- 
penses." 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
average  retail  list  price  of  books  m  1958 
was  $5.28,  43  percent  more  than  the  aver- 
age price  in  the  period  1947-1949  Since 
the  base  period  1947-1949.  the  retail  price 
of  books  on  science,  technology,  law,  busi- 
ness and  art  increased  60  percent  or 
more.  Even  books  of  fiction  rose  32 
percent. 

Josph  J.  Schwab  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  charged  that  science 
books  in  the  Nation's  schools  are  obso- 
lete in  content. 

We  all  know  that  Connecticut  has  one 
of  the  most  advanced  educational  sys- 
tems in  the  country,  yet  in  April  of  this 
year,  William  J.  Sanders,  the  Connecti- 
cut State  commission  of  education  re- 
marked, as  appears  in  the  April  10.  1961, 
Publishers  Weekly: 

In  Connecticut  we  have  some  high  schools 
without  libraries.  The  majority  of  elemen- 
tary schools  do  not  have  llbrtu-les.  I  would 
like  to  see  less  enthusiasm  for  educational 
gadgets  and  more  money  in  school  budgets 
for  books. 

In  an  article  entitled  "How  Good  Are 
Our  Teaching  Materials?  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools  pointed  out  that  in  one  South- 
em  State  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  are  required  to  buy  all  their 
own  books.  In  a  Midwestern  State,  the 
cofnmissionsaid: 

All  students  must  purchase  their  own  un- 
less the  school  dUtrlct  votes  to  furnish  them 


In  Still  another  Midwestern  State  the 
commission  said,  there  are  school  dis- 
tricts where  students  must  puixhase  all 
textbooks.  There  are  some  States  that 
rent  textbooks  to  students  What  con- 
clusion did  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mission for  the  Public  Schools  reach 
with  respect  to  this  whole  situation?  I 
think  it  is  summed  up  very  eloquently 
in  these  words: 

How  shortsighted  It  would  be  to  save 
pennies  on  Instructional  materials  and 
thereby  devalue  the  dollars  we  are  spending 
as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  which  ap- 
pears on  page  8063  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  because  I  think  it  is  very  perti- 
nent to  the  cause  I  am  advancing  today. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  said: 

I  take  the  view  that  If  we  pass  a  bill 
limited  to  school  construction,  by  imposing 
that  very  condition  we  shall,  In  a  sense,  be 
interfering  with  the  educational   process  of 

the  States. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oret'on  pointed  out  that  by 
limiting  the  items  for  which  the  grants 
may  be  expended  by  the  States,  we  are 
"interfering  with  the  educational  process 
of  the  States." 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  went  on  to 
say: 

I  t>elleve  the  States  should  determine  what 
they  wish  to  use  the  money  for. 

Mr  President.  I  could  not  have  stated 
the  issue  before  us  half  as  we^  The 
bill  now  says,  in  its  main  provision,  you 
can  spend  the  money  only  for  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  to  allow  the  States  to  spend 
their  Federal  grants  for  any  aspect  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion To  do  less  IS  to  impose  conditions; 
to  do  less  is  to  interfere  with  the  edu- 
cational process  of  the  States, 

Mr  President,  it  ha.s  been  suggested  by 
some  that  statistics  could  be  conjured  up 
which  would  create  an  impression  that 
teachers  mif^'ht  pet  less  money  under  the 
bill  if  my  amendment  L?  approved  Mr 
President,  a  good  t^-acher  wants  eood 
health  services  in  the  school;  a  good 
teacher  wants  decent  instructional  ma- 
terials: and  a  good  teacher  is  not  poing 
to  be  angr>'  if  we  give  her  a  history  book 
that  goes  up  to  1961  in  text  instead  of 
1945. 

My  respect  for  the  American  teacher  is 
too  great  for  me  to  believe  that  they 
will  take  issue  with  my  amendment.  In 
fact.  I  am  sure  they  will  give  it  their 
enthusiastic  endorsement. 

We  all  know  that  the  way  the  bill  is 
written  now  States  could  spend  every- 
thing for  construction  and  nothing  for 
teachers'  salaries  or.  conversely.  ever>'- 
thing  for  teachers'  .salaries  and  nothing 
for  construction.  My  amendment  does 
not  change  that  discretionary  feature  of 
the  bill  one  whit  It  simply  builds  on 
It  by  allowin,c  States  to  spend  that  }X)r- 
tion  of  the  money  they  deem  advisable 
for  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  now  has  a  mandatory  provision 
which  requires  the  States — and  that  is 
Federal  control— to  spend  10  percent  of 
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the  allotted  funds  for  special  experi- 
mental projects.  My  amendment  makes 
this  provision  p>ermissive  rather  than 
mandatory,  so  that  the  States  could 
use  this  10  E>ercent  for  teachers'  salaries 
or  other  purposes  if  they  deem  it  ad- 
visable. So,  in  one  sense,  my  amend- 
ment adds  money  for  teachers'  salarie.'^ 
In  summary,  then,  all  the  statistical 
inatjicians  are  simply  talkincc  through 
their  hats. 

Federal  aid   to  the  States  to   pay   for 
the  maintenance  and  oixratinK  costs  of 
public  schools  is  nothing  new       We  have 
been   giving   such   aid  for   years  to  de- 
fense impacted  areas  under  Public  Law 
874.  as  I  pointed  out  previously      School 
districts  in   these   Federal   aid    affected 
areas  now   use   Federal   money    for   bus 
transportation,  utility  costs,  salaries  of 
secretarial  and  custodial   pei.sonnel,   li- 
brary   and    textbooks    ar.d    mar.y    other 
purposes.     Congress  recoguued  that  aid 
to  the  defense  impacted  areas  for  con- 
struction   alone    was    not    enousn    and 
that  assistance  should  also  be  given  for 
maintenance     and     operating    costs.     I 
think  the  same  principle  hold.s  true  with 
respect  to  a  general  aid  bill  such  as  we 
are   considering    today      We   must    give 
the  States  the  freedom   to  use   Federal 
funds    as    if    they    were   State    funds   or 
else  we  will  be  passing  a  b.U  that   ha.^ 
an  element  of  Federal  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
breakdown  of  overall  school  financing 
which  will  give  a  picture  of  what  thr 
school  budget  looks  like 

During  the  1956  school  year,  the 
United  States  .spent  S10.9  billion  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Of 
this  amount,  more  than  half.  $5.5  bil- 
lion went  for  instruction  Out  of  the 
$11  billion  school  tinancing  costs  $2  6 
billion  went  for  capiiai  outlay  and  in- 
terest, leaving  a  balance  of  $2  9  billion 
for  other  maintenance  and  ope:ating 
co.sts. 

If  each  State  followed  tne  pattern  I 
have  just  outlined  then  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  the  grants  we  are  approving  will 
go  for  teachers'  salaries.  We.  of  course, 
know  that  some  States  will  a.se  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  fund.s  ai.d  others 
will  use  a  lower  percentage  for  instruc- 
tional purp>oses. 

I  have  demonstrated.  Mr  President, 
first,  that  the  Chief  State  School  OfB- 
cers  at  their  convention  last  Novembe; 
unanimoir.ly  endorsed  a  Federal  aid 
program  which  will  permit  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  for  current  expenses. 

I  have  also.demonstrau-d,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  State  school  officials  still  want  a  free- 
dom of  choice  provision  in  the  .school 
aid  bill  which  will  allow  them  to  spend 
money  how  and  where  they  feel  it 
should  be  spent  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education 

In  addition.  I  have  poinied  out  that 
the  defense  impacted  aiea  prot^ram  un- 
der Public  Law  874  E^ives  local  school 
authorities  complete  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  expense  items  for 
which  Federal  funds  may  be  used  and 
ttiat  there  has  been  no  abuse  of  this 
dfecretion. 

I  have  pomted  out  further  that  there 
was  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  brought 


forth  m  the  hearings  which  would  sug- 
ge.st  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
State.s  to  use  these  moneys  we  are  £;ivin'.< 
them  for  textbooks,  traiLsportation.  fuel 
and  other  current  expense  items.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  shown  that  there 
:s  plenty  of  testimony  which  supports  a 
broad   freedom  of  choice  provision 

Mv  amendment  does  two  simple 
thinLis  First.  It  modifies  the  restrictive 
and  mandatory  provision  in  the  bill 
which  requires  States  to  spend  10  per 
cent  of  their  allotted  funds  on  experi- 
mental and  pilot  projects.  My  amend- 
ment makes  this  provision  pennissive 
rather  than  mandatory. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of   the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Second,  my  amendment  adds  to  the 
Items  eligible  for  assistance — ordinary 
0!>erating  and  maintenance  casts  of 
public  elementary  and  .secondary  schools. 
The  way  the  bill  stands  now  one  cannot 
buy  textbooks,  library  books,  .school  sup- 
plies, fuel,  .school  buses,  nor  can  one  pay 
clerical  help,  librarians,  stenographers, 
school  nurses  and  custodial  help. 

I  say  the  bill  needs  to  be  changed  so 
that  school  administrators  back  home 
can  operate  without  Federal  direction. 
They  do  not  want  it  and  they  do  not 
need  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  issue  Ls  clear.  The 
States  ought  to  determine  how  the 
money  to  be  provided  under  the  bill 
should  be  spent.  Those  who  oppose  the 
imendment  take  the  position  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  sends  money  to  the 
States,  it  will  tcU  the  States  how  to 
spend  it.  My  amendment  follows  ex- 
tremely closely  the  language  which  the 
late  great  Senator  Taft  placed  in  the 
education  bill  in  1948  to  guarantee  State 
freedom  and  State  rights.  On  page  3356 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
24  1948.  may  be  found  the  following 
language  of  Senator  Taft  which  would 
have  permitted  the  use  of  Federal 
money : 

For  any  current  expenditure  for  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  purposes  for  which 
educational  revenues  derived  from  State  or 
local  sources  may  legally  and  constitutionally 
be  expended  in  such  States. 

The  Ohio  Senator,  who  did  so  much 

to  protect  the  rights  of  the  SUtes  and 
local  communities,  had  this  to  say  about 
his  proposal  I  conunend  this  language 
particularly  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1 : 

If  we  are  going  to  malnuln  a  system  of 
local  autonomy,  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  going  to  use  this  money  to  change 
the  educational  system  which  is  desired  by 
the  people  of  any  State,  then  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  adopt  a  provision  of  this 
kind. 

Senator  Taft  knew  very  well  that 
whenever  a  bill  provides  category  aid. 
what  always  happens  is  that  Congress 
at  a  later  date  will  take  the  position  that 
the  local  government  is  not  spending 
enough  money  in  this  category  or  that 
category.  He  clearly  understood  that 
the  real  necessity  is  to  give  the  States 
the  right  to  spend  the  money  for  any 
and  all  primary  and  secondary  school 
Items. 


There  is  only  one  issue  in  this  debate, 
and  that  issue  is:  Who  is  to  determine 
how  the  money  should  be  spent?  I  say 
the  States  should  make  the  determina- 
tion. Those  who  would  oppose  mc,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  control- - 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I  am  vci-y 
much  opposed  to  that  concept. 

Mr.  President.  my  amendment 
strengthens  the  bill.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  supervise  the  control  of  their 
own  educational  activities  within  theii* 
respective  State  borders. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my   time. 
Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  5  minutes 
to  me'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the  au- 
thor of  the  pending  amendment.  If  I 
believed  the  amendment  which  he  has 
proposed  would  accomplish  what  he  has 
said  it  will  accomplish.  I  would  support 
the  amendment.  Indeed.  I  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  go  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  whom  all  of  us  revered 
and  loved— the  late  Robert  A.  Taft,  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  would  accom- 
pli.sh  what  the  Senator  from  "Vermont 
thinks  it  will  accomplish.  I  believe  that 
if  this  amendment  were  once  enacted 
into  law.  it  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  middle  of  the  school 
system  of  the  Nation,  even  down  to  the 
point  of  replacing  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
schoolhouse  window  whenever  a  child 
threw  a  ball  through  one  of  the  windows. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  moment,  and  for 
the  time  being,  under  the  amendment 
the  State  control  would  be  preserved. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  money 
proposed  to  be  expended  will  be  Federal 
money,  and  the  one  who  pays  out  the 
money  in  connection  with  any  enterprise 
sooner  or  later  will  control  that  enter- 
prise. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  not 
only  would  every  schoolteacher  come 
to  the  Congress  and  petition  the  Con- 
gress whenever  a  salary  increase  was  de- 
sired, but  like  action  would  be  taken  by 
every  playground  instructor,  every  jani- 
tor, every  maintenance  worker,  and  all 
the  school  policemen  who  stand  at  the 
street  comers  and  help  the  schoolchil- 
dren cross  the  streets,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school.  All  these  groups 
would  come  to  the  Congress  and  would 
beg  to  be  placed  on  the  grav>-  wagon  also, 
and  soon  the  Congress  would  have  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  grip.  In  that  event,  those  who 
now  are  sending  to  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont  telegrams  in  which  they  beg 
that  this  prop>osed  change  be  made  would 
then  be  coming  to  the  Congress,  with 
hats  in  hand,  begging  for  their  Jobs, 
because  this  amendment  would  make 
their  jobs  unnecessary.  I  believe  that 
sincerely. 
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I  do  not  wisli  by  my  vote  to  help  social- 
ize and  federalize  our  great  country  and 
Its  school  systems.  1  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  schools  of  the  country  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  vast  Federal  bureaucracy, 
even  down  to  the  point  of  repairing  the 
roof  of  a  country  schoolhouse. 

I  ask  Senators  to  think  several  times 
before  they  vote  to  add  this  amendment 
to  the  bill,  because  the  amendment 
would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  total 
and  complete  Federal  control. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mar>'land  believe  that  an  argument 
completely  contrary  to  the  one  he  has 
been  making  could  perhaps  be  made?  I 
recognize  his  opposition  to  any  bill  which 
would  result  in  general  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  respect  his  position,  al- 
though I  do  not  share  it. 

I  may.  however,  find  myself  voting — in 
the  final  analysis — in  the  same  way  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  intends  to 
vote,  because  at  this  tmie  the  proviMons 
of  this  bill  art  certainly  unsatisfactory 
to  me  I  support^  the  Cooper- JaviLs 
amendment.  v.hich  was  rejected  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  bill,  in  its  final  form, 
will  be  one  which  I  can  support 

But  if  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
is  to  be  enacted,  could  not  it  well  be 
argued  that  the  Prouty  amendment, 
rather  than  detracting  from  States 
rights,  actually  would  be  reinforcing 
States  rights,  in  that  it  would  permit  the 
use  of  the  funds  by  the  States  in  any 
way  they  might  see  fit  to  use  them? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  was  the  premise 
on  which  I  opened  my  brief  remarks: 
namely,  that  if  I  thought  the  Prouty 
amendment  would  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  thinks  It  will  do.  I  would 
vote  for  it — for  the  same  reason  as  the 
one  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out. 

However.  I  believe  this  amendment 
would  lead  to  a  system  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  do  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  schools, 
even  down  to  repairing  the  roof  of  a 
country  schoolhouse.  and  also  paying 
the  teachers,  the  janitors,  the  play- 
ground supervisors,  repairing  the  school 
buildings,  purchasing  the  books — doing 
everything  in  connection  with  the 
schools  which  is  now  done  by  the  local 
school  district. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  once  the 
Federal  Government  commenced  to  con- 
trol the  school  system,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  do  away  with  such  control  by 
the  Federal  Government?  I  do  not  care 
who  might  be  the  administrator;  in  any 
event,  once  the  sulministrator  obtained 
such  power,  he  would  use  it. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
those  who  now  are  sending  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  telegrams  in  winch 
they  beg  for  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment would  then  be  begging  him  to  help 
them  keep  their  jobs,  which  they  would 
then  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  mean   to  have  my   remarks  inter- 


preted In  any  way  as  constituting  the 
slightest  criticism  of  the  Senator  who  is 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  However, 
I  feel  that  the  amendment  would  consti- 
tute the  entering  wedge  for  Federal  con- 
trol, whereas  today — at  least  on  the  sur- 
face of  things — the  States  do  have  some 
control  of  their  educational  systems.  All 
the  funds  proposed  to  be  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  program  will 
be  Federal  funds:  and  in  that  event  it 
would  be  extremely  easy  for  the  admin- 
istrator, who  would  control  the  money,  to 
prescribe  what  would  be  done  in  the 
educational  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  BUTLER.     Certainly. 
Mr.     PROUTY.     I    fully    understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  meant 
no  personal  criticism  of  me. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Certainly  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  so:  and  if  any  of  my  remarks 
could  be  understood  as  constitutmg  a 
personal  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  humbly  apologize,  for  that 
definitely  was  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  apologize, 
for  I  know  he  did  not  intend  his  remarks 
to  be  understood  as  constituting  a  per- 
sonal criticism. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  feels  about  this  matter  I. 
my.self.  feel  ver>-  stronply  about  it. 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  the  school  systems  of  the 
various  States:  and  that  is  v.hy  I  have 
offered  this  amendment.  Certainly  no 
one  of  us  can  state  what  action  som" 
future  Coneress  might  take  in  the  field 
of  education  or  in  any  other  field  But 
I  am  convinced  that  this  smendment 
will  give  the  States  greater  control  than 
the  control  they  now  have  in  the  absence 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BL^TLER.  But  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  admit  that  there  is 
some  validity  to  the  point  t'aat  all  the 
money  used  in  connection  with  the  bill 
will  be  Federal  money"'  That  point.":  up 
the  ar.gument  I  have  made,  namely,  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
all  the  money,  the  Federal  Crovernment 
wiU  eventually  run  the  entire  educa- 
tional system. 

Mr  PROITTY.  I  think  a  similar  point 
could  be  made  in  connection  with  Public 
Law  874.  The  money  used  ;n  connec- 
tion with  it  is  Federal  money  But  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  Federal  control; 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  fiom  Mary- 
land would  not  wish  to  deny  those  funds 
to  his  State. 

Mr  BUTLER  Does  not  tlie  Senator 
from  Vermont  believe  that  if  the  bill 
were  enacted  in  its  present  form,  there 
would  be  no  more  lobbying  ai  the  State 
level  for  increa.ses  in  teache -s'  salaries 
or  increases  in  the  ?alarie5  of  other 
."-ch.ool  personnel:  instead,  all  that  would 
be  done  here  in  Washintrton?  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  believe  that 
would  be  the  case? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  if  my 
amendment  is  included  in  the  bill  there 
will  be  less  likelihood  that  that  will 
happen  than  there  will  be  if  the  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Tlic  Senator  says 
"less  likelihood,  but  the  fact  is  Uiat  it 
is  easier  to  deal  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  it  is  with  50 
State  legislatui'es.  If  the  bill  passes, 
does  not  the  Senator  know  that  teachers 
will  come  to  Washington  and  lobby  for 
increases  m  teachers'  salaries?  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  does  not  the 
Senator  know,  by  like  token,  that  if  a 
certain  schoollrouse  needs  repair,  and 
the  local  board  does  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  for  that  purpose,  but  for 
some  other  purpose.  Congress  will  be 
lobbied  to  provide  funds  for  repairs  to 
that  schoolhouse? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  fact  that  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  States  in 
the  local  communities  seems  to  me  to 
give   assurance    that   that    will   not   be 

done,  for  the  time  beins 

Mr  BI^LER  I  notice  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  very  careful  when  he  says  "for 
the  time  bein.?" 

Mr.  PROUTY.  We  are  talking  about 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Who  knows 
what  win  transpire  in  the  years  ahead? 
Neither  he  nor  I  can  make  predictions 
about  the  future. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nc\\  Yo:  k 

Mr.  KEATING  In  other  words,  is 
it  not  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that,  actually, 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
reinforce  State  rights?  In  other  words, 
when  we  give  Federal  aid  only  for  con- 
struction and  or  teachers'  salaries,  we 
are  imposing  or  encouragirig  some  Fed- 
eral restraints? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  more. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  if  a  wide-open 
grant  is  made  to  the  States,  the  super- 
vision of  Uie  funds  is  left  to  the  State's 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  the  Senater  has 
said  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  to  do  everything 
possible  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
States  We  are  not  taking  anything 
away  from  the  States;  we  are  giving 
ihem  greater  authority  than  we  want 
to  give  Hie  Federal  Government  in  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
WTiile  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  may  point 
out  that  this  amendment  relates  only 
to  public  schools.  I  understand  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  later  to  deal 
with  the  private  school  question,  but 
this  amendment  does  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  NTr  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  nimutes 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  aniendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  various  nuaibcrs  of  State 
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educational  offices,  many  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  cominissioners  of  educa- 
tion of  various  States  and  so  forth  have 
been  cited. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  all  the  persons  and 
officials  who  have  been  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  m  this  connectior. 
are  not  policymaking  officers  They 
are  administrative  officer.-;  They  are 
the  spenders.  Of  course  it  would  be 
natural  that  anyone  charged  with  pay- 
ing the  bills  would  welcome  money  from 
any  source — that  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
beast — and  would  welcome  increases  of 
those  fund.s  on  any  scnvc  v,  haU'^o^^ver. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attf-ntion  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  when  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  A.s.sociatinn  met  in 
Philadelphia  recently  m  fact,  earlier 
thus  month  it  took  a  iK>sition  which  i.'^  at 
loggerheads  with  the  opposition  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  it  i.s  the  .'^hool 
boards  who  represent  the  people.  It  is 
the  members  of  the  school  boards  who 
must  go  before  the  electorate  of  then- 
independent  school  distnct.s  and  .say,  T 
am  better  qualified  to  serve  in  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  school  board  than  my 
opponent."  It  is  they  who  speak  for  the 
policymaking  bodie--  that  pertam  to  the 
.school  systems; 

I  read  from  a  pie.-»s  leport  on  the  meet- 
me.  to  which  I  have  referred  which  states 
that  the  school  board  i^roup  voted  over- 
whelmingly to 

1  Oppose  Pederiil  aid  to  education  be- 
cause It  would  be  iirtive  to  think  that  it 
■*-iU  not  mean  Government  control. 

2  Oppose  any  broadening;  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  which,  among  other 
'hmgs.    provides   Government    scholarships 

.■\nother  point  covered  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  .2roup  is: 

Insure  that  choice  of  textt>ooks  In  the 
Nations    schools    remain    .i    local    and    State 

niH trer 

I  submit  this  IS  a  much  more  cogent 
aiuument  in  the  premises  than  that 
which  IS  made  by  the  school  administra- 
tors. 

It  has  been  .said  here  that  certainly  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  there  is  any 
Federal  control  under  FMibiic  Law  874. 
which  advances  Federal  funds  to  feder- 
ally impacted  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
schools. 

The  situations  are  not  parallel  Un- 
der Public  Law  874.  the  Federal  funds 
are  paid  directly  to  the  independent 
.school  districts  by  the  Office  of  Education 
m  Washington,  DC  There  is  direct 
contact  with  them  Not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senatoi 
from  Vermont  Under  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  now.  as  I  understand  it. 
Federal  money  would  be  paid  to  a  single 
State  agency,  and  by  that  >ingle  State 
auency  would  be  parceled  out  under  a 
system  of  priority  determined  by  the 
State  agency,  after  ;t  receives  approval 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or 
whoever  administers  the  law  here 

Mr.   HOLLAND       Mr     President     will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA      I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr  HOLLAND  I  imderstand  there 
are  one  or  more  States  in  which  by  State 
law  and  interpretation  of  the  State 
courUs.  public  funds  can  be  used  for 
transporting  of  studenUs  going  to  reli- 
gious and  private  schools 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  HRl'SKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mv^e't   :'    idditional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  recogn:z<'d  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  understand  also, 
imder  State  laws  and  by  interpretation 
of  the  State  courts,  there  are  States  in 
which  public  school  moneys  raised  in 
those  States  may  be  expended  to  supply 
schoolbooks  to  students  at  religious  and 
private  schools. 

There  are  included  in  the  amendment 
the  words: 

The  term  'other  costs  of  providing  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education" 
means  any  maintenance  and  operating  coet 
of  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  for  which  revenues  derived  from 
State  or  local  sources  may  be  expended  in 
such  dtate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  those  words  do  not 
mean  very  clearly  that  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  if  this  amendment  were 
adooted  Federal  funds  could  b*^  u.sed  in 
the  States  which  I  have  mentioned  for 
the  purposes  which  I  have  mentioned, 
which  are  not  for  what  are  generally 
regarded  as  public  school  purposes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it  whatsoever  The 
fimds  would  be  available  for  those  pur- 
poses. As  I  understand  the  amendment, 
there  would  be  only  one  piohibition  tiiat 
the  money  would  not  be  used  foi  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  the  fund.s  could  be  used 
for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  is  an  inescapable 
conclusion  The  Senator  from  Florida 
appreciates  the  fact  that  his  fnend  from 
Nebraska  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion 

Mr    HRL'SKA      I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Florida 

Mr  President,  with  reference  to  con- 
trol and  management  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities in  the  event  the  amendment  is 
approved,  of  course  there  would  be  even- 
tually, if  not  now,  an  exercise  of  con- 
trol over  the  program  the  money  would 
support.  That  has  always  been  the  his- 
toiT  in  these  matters 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rime  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
f'.xpued 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my. self  3  minutes 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  hearings  held 
in  March  of  this  year  on  the  bill,  and 
to  read  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Dibksen],  in 
which  he  quotes  from  a  si>eech  by  former 
Representative  Graham  Harden,  as 
shown  at  page  558  of  the  transcript  of 
hearings.  This  is  a  quotation  from  the 
speech  of  Representative  Barden  In  July 
of  1957: 

You  Will  hear  it  said  there  has  not  been 
any  Federal  control  or  interference  through 


Public  Law  815  of  federally  ln\pacte<l  irea.s 
I  tell  you  there  have  been  some  of  the  moat 
horrible  instances  of  interference  and 
wrongdoing  under  that  bill  that  you  can 
imagine,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  that 
.statement 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  three  paragraphs  on 
page  559  of  the  hearings,  being  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  speech  of  former  Repre- 
sentative Barden  be  printed  m  the 
REroRD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Is  the  picture,  and  you  will  hear  it 
said  there  has  not  been  any  Pederal  conuol 
or  interference  through  Public  Law  815.  the 
Federal  Impacted  area  bill  I  tell  you  there 
ha>i  been  some  of  the  most  horrible  Uluatra- 
tions  of  Interference  and  wrongdoing  under 
that  bill  that  you  can  Imagine  and  I  chal- 
lenge .<<nyone  to  deny  that  statement 

It    has    not    been    2    years    .since    the    US 
Commissioner  of  Education  flatly  and  deter- 
minedly, and  I  will  almost  »ay  intentionally 
and    willfully    misinterpreted    the    lan«ua«e 
we    had    written    Into    that    law    which    wa* 
Intended   to  take  care  of  some  military  in- 
stallations so  they  could  move  the  children 
out    if    there    were    not    enough    to    warrant 
the    operation    of    a    separate    school       And 
what  happened'     He  Issued  an  order  closing 
the  Quantlco  High  School  of  appro.xlmately 
150  pupils,  and  he  peraUted  in  closing  liiat 
school  even  though  It  would  have  required 
children    to    travel   from    13    to   26   mile*    to 
schools    that   had    no   hope   of   having    room 
for  them  for  more  than  1  year      I  called  him 
before    the    committee        He    stUl    persisted 
m  interpreting  the  word  "suitable"  to  mean 
adequate;    and    the    entire    committee    Just 
said.    "You    are   wrong,   and    you    know    yo\i 
are  wrong."     We  had  to  p€U»  a  Federal   law. 
and    you    gentlemen    voted    for    It    virtually 
unanimously,  to  make  that  CommUsloner  of 
Education  do  whaf     To   follow    the   Inten- 
tion   of    Congress    and    drop    that    order    he 
had    Issued    to    cloee    the    Quantlco    school 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  It 

Now  we  nnd  before  u*  a  bill  with  10  or 
15  pages  of  discretionary  power  You  first 
say  what  the  States  must  do:  they  must  file 
their  planjj.  and  then  from  there  on  the 
Commissioner  has  the  right  to  do  this  and 
the  right  to  do  that,  and  so  it  goes 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  MORSE  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
quoted  the  remarks  of  former  Repre- 
sentative Barden.  but  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  back  up  the  quota- 
tion. Let  Mr  Barden  come  forward  with 
any  evidence  to  back  up  the  quotation 

Mr.  HRUSKA  On  the  contrary,  Mr 
Barden  went  into  detail.  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  go 
into  detail,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  use  my 
time  to  read  the  details,  but  he  did  out- 
line the  situation  In  Quantico.  Va.,  where 
the  Quantico  High  School  was  actually 
closed  because  the  Federal  authorities 
said  it  was  not  a  "suitable"  high  school 

Mr  MORSE  That  was  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
involved  the  segregation  problem  and  a 
violation  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Federal  Government  interference  with 
education  under  Public  Law  815  or  Public 
Law  874 


n 


Mr.  HRUSKA  The  excerpt  from  Rep- 
resentative Barden's  speech  will  speak 
for  itself.  There  was  an  interpretation 
by  the  Commissioner  that  the  word 
"suitable"  meant  "adequate."  There- 
fore, since  the  school  was  considered  in- 
adequate, It  was  closed. 

As  to  other  examples,  there  was  the 
testimony  of  Prof.  Claude  J.  Bartlett. 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  as  shown  on  page  548 
of  the  tran.script  of  hearings  on  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  The  professor  de- 
scribed the  fate  of  two  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes  set  up  under  title 
V  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Professor  Bartlett  participated  in 
both,  and  was  the  diiector  of  one. 

In  one  Institute,  the  standards  of  admis- 
sion for  students  were  lowered  as  a  result  of 
pressure  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
result  was  the  a?ceptance  of  many  persons 
who  were  of  quettlonable  ability. 

Based  on  the  experiences  In  Its  first  insti- 
tute, changes  In  •  he  operations  of  the  second 
Institute  were  deemed  desirable.  Neverthe- 
less the  OfBce  of  Education  refused  to  permit 
changes  In  the  pi  in  of  operation  even  though 
the  changes  did  not  affect  the  cost  of  the 
institute  as  specified  In  the  contract.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Gove:  nment  dictated  curriculum 
and  administration  of  the  institute  a£  well 
as  financial  arrangements. 

The  professo-  also  said: 

The  Office  of  )Cducatlon  Insisted  that  all 
of  the  students  of  the  second  Institute  be 
recruited  before  .iuthorlzatlon  for  establish- 
ing it  had  even  been  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  continue  tc   quote: 

As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  the  college 
chose  to  cancel  the  contract  for  the  institute 
rather  than  submit  to  bureaucratic  whims. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  same 
or  similar  expei  iences.  As  soon  as  funds 
are  allocated  to  any  State  agency  for  any 
purpose  by  a  Federal  agency,  manage- 
ment, and  eventually  control  follow. 
The  same  will  happen  in  this  instance  if 
the  amendmeiit  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  made  a  part  of  the  bill  and 
of  the  law,  becnuse  ultimately  there  will 
be  control  over  even  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies and  the  personnel  whose  salaries 
will  be  paid. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    HRUSK\      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROUT^i'.  Ls  the  Senator  not  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  or  making  a  predic- 
tion which  cannot  be  ju.'-tifled?  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  can  say  categorically 
that  will  happen.  Certainly,  so  long  as 
I  have  a  vote  which  amounts  to  anything. 
It  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Precisely. 

Mr.  PROUTY  That  is  true  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  a  great  many 
other  Senators  no  doubt  feel  the  same. 

Mr  HRUSKA  After  all,  the  only 
lamp  by  which  we  can  be  guided  is  the 
lamp  of  cxper  ence.  I  have  made  ref- 
erence to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  which  is  not  even  3  years  old.  and  I 
have  recited  the  details  of  one  of  the  ef- 


forts to  control  or  to  exercise   control. 
There  are  other  specific  examples 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC12^.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  >;ebraska  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presider.t.  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  predict 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  proposed  legis- 
lation other  than  by  reference  to  past 
incidents  and  past  history  with  respect 
to  similar  legislation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
.from  Oregon    if  he  at  this  time  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
need  that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  BuR- 
DiCK  in  the  chair >.  The  Seruitor  from 
Oregon  is  recognized  for  It)  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  I  have  talked  to  the  Senator 
about  it.  A  question  was  raised  only  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  when  he  talked 
about  the  practices  in  some  states  of 
using  state  funds,  under  erucational 
policy,  for  private  school  and  parochial 
school  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
objective  of  the  Prouty  amendment,  and 
I  have  told  the  Senator  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  days.  There  has  developed,  how- 
ever, the  confusing  problem  which  I 
should  like  to  have  cleared  up. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  as- 
sured us  of  his  purE>ose.  and  I  have  as- 
sured the  Senator  that  I  support  the 
amendment  because  of  the  objective  of 
the  amendment.  His  purpose  is  to  see  to 
it  that  the  funds  go  to  States  for  mainte- 
nance and  operating  costs  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  other  purposes  authorized  by 
the  bilL 

We  have  said  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  debate,  as  well  as  for  months  in 
the  committee,  that  we  seek  to  give  to 
the  States  complete  authority  over  their 
educational  processes  without  any  Fed- 
eral domination  or  control.  I  like  the 
Prouty  amendment,  because  it  would 
be  in  keeping  with  that  pled?e  on  our 
part. 

In  the  last  hour  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  considerable  amoan'  of  doubt 
has  arisen  as  to  one  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. Some  of  the  representatives  of 
educational  associations  have  come  to 
me  and  to  other  Senators  and  have  said 
they  are  very  much  concern.Hl  that  it 
be  made  perfectly  certain  tbe  money 
shall  be  used  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education  only  The 
present  Presiding  OfBcer  of  tJie  .Senate. 
the  distinguished  Senator  fram  North 
E>akota  [Mr  Burdick].  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  me  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
In  order  to  avoid  any  doubt.  I  should  like 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Prouty 
amendment. 


On  page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  I  propose 
to  strike  out  the  language  for  which 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  local 
.sources  may  be  expended  m  such  State." 

The  amendment  would  then  read: 

The  ttrm  "ithpr  costs  oX  providing  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  '  means 
any  maintenance  and  o{>eratiiig  coet  ol  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondaxy  school  educa- 
tion. 

That  would  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  objective  for  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Orcpon  have  stood  shoulder  to  should' t 
in  the  debate  The  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is  such  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  it  is  the  substitute 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Vennont  can,  if  he 
cares  to  do  so.  modify  his  own  amend- 
ment to  conform  to  the  su,i:gestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  respect- 
fully a.sk  the  Senator  if  he  is  willing 
to  accept  my  amendment  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  substitute  amendment 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  almo.'^t  identical  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  one  I  drafted  some 
time  in  the  pa.si  my. self . 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  1  more  minute,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  as  modified  would  provide 
that  tlie  money  would  be  expended  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  moneys  are  ex- 
pended under  Public  Law  874.  for  public 
school  purpose."^  only 

Mr.  MORSE      Tliat  i.^  correct. 
Mr.  METC.\LF      It  would  be  parallel 
to  the  situation  we  have  had  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  for  tlie  last  10  years. 
Mr.  MORSE      Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from   Penn.'^ylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  In  my  :udrment,  the 
amendment  just  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  eliminate  one  seri- 
ous concern  which  I  have  had  respecting 
the  original  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  have  in  the  bill  the  slightest 
indication  that  aid  for  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  would  be  grantt-d  Per- 
sonally I  am  strongly  m  favor  of  such 
assi-stance  on  a  loan  basis  and  will  work 
with  my  friend  from  Oregon  to  bring 
from  otir  committee  in  the  very  near 
future  a  bill  which  would  make  such  a 
provision. 

But  in  tl.e  interest  of  pa.ssing  a  clean 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  removed  the  re- 
maining doubt  that  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment might  have  permitted  with 
respect  to  private  or  parochial  schools 
and.  to  that  extent.  I  support  the  modi- 
fied amendment. 

However,  I  am  still  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  even  if  modified,  but  for 
very  different  reasons  than  tliose  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  my  good 
fnend  from  Nebraska. 

The  point  that  concern.s  mc  is  that  as 
the  bill  left  the  committee,  it  waf  based 
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on  voluininous  testimony  taken  not  only 
this  year,  but  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
it  hit  hard  at  the  three  major  deficien- 
cies in  our  system  of  pubUc  education  at 
the  local   and   the   State   levels      Those 
three  major  deficiencies  are.  first,  an  in- 
adequate  number   of    modern    fireproof 
classrooms;  second,  inadequate  teachers 
salaries  across  the  board  throuuhout  the 
country,  third,  the  inadequacy  of  special 
programs  to  deal  with  special  categories 
of  students,  ranging  from  those  who  are 
defective  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  read 
or  to  assimilate  knowledije.  to  those  un- 
usually gifted  pupils  for  whom  adequate 
provision  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  their 
brains  will  let  them,  have  not  been  made 
The  difficulty  I  find  with  the  amend- 
ment IS  that  It  would  dilute  those  three 
objectives  which,  in  my   ludtrment.  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  informed  opinion 
in  the  field  of  education  as  to  the  three 
major  deficiencies  in  our  .school  system 
and   It  would   dilutr-   those  three   objec- 
tives by  making  the  special  programs  op- 
tional instead  of  mandatoiy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  percent 

I  have  had  enough  experience  with 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  to  know- 
that  many  school  districts  will  take  the 
easy  way  out  and  not  use  anv  money  for 
purposes  of  these  important  --pecial  pro- 
grams. 

A^ain.  It  would  make  money  available 
for  any  kind  of  school  expenditure  which 
is  permitted  under  the  lav^s  of  the  State 
m  question,  save  alone  the  situation  re- 
specting private  and  parochial  school'^ 
which  has  now  been  taken  care  of. 

What  I  fear,  based  upon  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  education  system  in  my  own 
State.  IS  that  the  money  would  be  frit- 
tered away  for  athletic  programs,  do- 
mestic science  courses,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  things  that  would  not  raise  the  level 
of  education  a  bit.  but  would  comply 
with  the  general  leaality  and  form  of  an 
educational  system 

My  friend  from  Nebraska  said  that  h^' 
was  afraid  of  Federal  control  if  the 
Prouty  amendment  were  adopted.  I  dis- 
agree with  him  thoroughly  in  that  re- 
gard, because  I  believe  the  Prouty 
amendment  would  limit  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral suggestion  and  would  turn  things 
wide  open  to  the  local  school  districts 
and  to  the  States.  I  am  not  one  who  is 
afraid  of  Federal  control  of  education. 
because  we  have  Federal  assistance  to 
education.  We  have  had  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education  ever  since  the  North- 
west Territory  Act  of  1787  We  have  had 
maasive  aid  ever  since  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1865.  I  see  no  evidence  in  my  Common- 
wealth of  Federal  control  of  education 
either  generally  or  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  suspect  that  a  good  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  not  either  There 
are  a  few  who  are  seeing  something 
under  the  rug  that  is  not  there,  and.  in- 
sofar as  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  commit- 
tee, put  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
three  needs  which  are  serious  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  I  think  we  did  a  wise 
thing. 

I   regret  that  this  amendment  would 
dilute  those  three  major  objectives  es- 


sential to  the  progre.ss  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  For  that  reason,  with 
deep  regret  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senaior  yieW 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  DODD  I  find  myself  in  very 
considerable  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  pretty 
well  expre.ssed  my  own  views. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  would  transform  the  present 
aid  to  education  bill  from  a  program 
aimed  at  two  particular  emergencies, 
the  shortage  of  classrooms  and  the 
shortage  of  teachers,  into  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill  that  would  be  used  to 
finance  everything  from  cutting  grass  in 
front  of  the  .school  to  replacing  worn- 
out  light  bulbs. 

I  oppo-s*'  this  amendment  on  practical 
and  philasophic  grounds  The  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  is  a  very 
modest  bill  in  comparison  to  the  total 
educational  need.  Its  impact  upon  my 
State  would  be  an  addition  of  about  3 
percent  to  the  total  amount  spent  for 
education,  and  there  is  no  State  where 
the  impac  would  be  greater  than  about 
12  percent. 

Thus,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  at  all  effec- 
tive, and  if  these  modest  amounts  are 
not  to  be  merely  melted  into  the  gen- 
eral education  fund  where  their  impact 
will  be  negligible,  the  Federal  money 
provided  must  be  aimed  at  certain  lim- 
ited objectives  This  money  can  be  ef- 
fectively used  to  finance  the  building  of 
schools  that  might  otherwise  not  be 
built.  It  can  be  effectively  used  in  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  poorer 
school  districts  to  a  higher  level  But  to 
attempt  to  do  more  with  this  limited 
Federal  aid  would  only  dilute  the  pro- 
gram and  sp>read  it  so  thin  as  to  de- 
stroy its  purpo.se 

My  second  objection  is  on  the  ground 
of  public  philosophy  The  committee 
bill,  however  inequitable  some  of  its  pro- 
visions may  bo.  does  not  violate  the 
principle  that  education  is  primarily  a 
local  responsibility  Rather,  it  acknowl- 
edges that  temporary  emergency  condi- 
tions exist  and  that  Federal  help  is  re- 
quired to  meet  specific  problems  that 
are  presently  beyond  the  means  of  local 
governments 

The  classroom  .shortage,  for  instance, 
was  brought  about  by  an  abnormally 
low  .school  building  program  during  15 
years  of  depression  and  war  from  1930 
to  1945.  followed  by  an  unusually  high 
birth  raU^  from  1945  on  Federal  aid 
for  .school  construction  is  armed  at  re- 
storing the  balance  and  when  it  is  re- 
stored, it  is  my  hope  that  this  part  of 
the  program  will  come  to  an  end  But 
the  pending  amendment  would  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  routine  mainte- 
nance costs,  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
schools,  the  upkeep  of  .school  grounds 
and  all  the  other  normal  day-to-day  ex- 
penses. These  expenses  are  clearly  the 
obligation  of  local  and  State  authorities. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr    DODD      I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr    LAUSCHE      I  would  like  to  direct 
the  question  also  to  other  Senators  who 
have     participated     in     the     discu.ssion. 
What  would  prevt-nt  a  local  .scho<jl  b<jard 
from  using  its  normal  appropriation  of 
moneys  to  hire  teachers  and  then  to  sub- 
stitute   reduction    through    the    use    of 
funds  which  it  would  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  ultunately  putting  it- 
self in  the  identical  position  that  it  oc- 
cupied  before   it  received  Federal   aid' 
What  IS  there  in  the  bill  m  that  regard? 
Mr    CLARK      I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question,  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  permit  me  to  do  so 
Mr  DODD     Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.     We  would  have  to  rely 
for  control  on  the  State  educational  au- 
thority,   which    in   my    State   would    be 
effective      It   might   not  be   as  effective 
elsewhere.     However,  so  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    is   concerned,    if    the 
F>routy    amendment    is    adopted      there 
will  be  no  control  at  all.     Without   the 
Prouty     amendment,    there     would     be 
mainUined  the  three  purposes,  with  cer- 
tification that  the  money  is  being  u.sed 
for  those  purposes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  certifi- 
cation could  be  made  that  the  money 
was  being  spent  for  one  of  those  three 
purposes,  without  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  money  had 
been  used  to  supplement  the  moneys  that 
have  been  expended  before  thr  F«'deral 
money  was  granted  The  local  moneys 
could  be  diverted  to  such  operations  as 
are  contemplated  by  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  CLARK  Of  couj-se,  there  i.^  the 
maintenance  of  effort  clause  in  the  bill, 
which  would  still  be  in  the  law. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD  I  wish  to  complete  my 
statement. 

Somewhere  we  must  draw  the  line  as 
to  what  local  and  State  governments 
must  do  for  themselves  and  what  they 
can  legitimately  expect  the  F.derai 
Government  to  help  them  to  do  The 
pending  amendment  would  transform 
the  most  basic  and  fundamental  of  local 
responsibilities  into  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  I  cannot  supix>rt 
this  concept,  and  I  therefore  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  PfoutyI 
that  he  has  received  a  wire  from  Con- 
necticut s  Commissioner  of  Eklucation 
William  J  Sanders,  expre.ssmg  support 
of  the  Prouty  amendment  Commis- 
sioner Sanders  is  an  extremely  able  and 
knowledgeable  educator  and  I  can  well 
understand  the  desire  of  any  commis- 
sioner to  use  these  Federal  funds  as  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  used,  without 
any  restrictions.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  finance 
purely  local  obligations  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Connecticut 
share  this  view.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  2 
minutes?  i 
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Mr.  HRUSKA  What  is  the  status  of 
the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  21  minutes  remaining: 
the  opponents  have  8  minutes  remain- 
ing 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  vie\v  on  the  value  of  domes- 
tic science  trai  ling  when  he  says  that 
it  is  not  the  kird  of  training  that  raises 
the  level  of  education.  Either  he  has 
not  had  any  contact  with  the  kind  of 
courses  that  ar»  being  conducted  in  do- 
mestic science  in  Aniencan  high  schools, 
or  he  has  a  different  concept  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  to 
one  of  the  great  purposes  of  education. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT  My  concept  is  that 
education  shouid  increase  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  young  people  who  go  to  school 
and  to  provide  for  better  family  life. 
I  believe  that  domestic  science  training 
stands  high  on  that  agenda.  I  will  not 
stand  silent  wliile  it  is  being  slandered 
on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Mr  CLARK  Of  course.  I  think  that 
a  girl  can  leai  n  to  cook  out  of  a  cook- 
book or  by  goirig  to  the  A  t  P.  and  doing 
a  little  practical  work  The  girls  going 
to  school  ouglit  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  time  on  other  courses  which  are 
important. 

Mr  MUNDT  Perhaps  that  is  why 
so  many  people  m  Pennsylvania  have 
ulcers,  if  they  are  living  in  homes  where 
the  wives  have  learned  to  cook  only  by 
attending  an  A  LP  school. 

However.  Mr    President.  I  rise  prima- 
rily  to  oppose   the   Prouty   amendment. 
As  one  who  has  supported  m  the  past 
and  hopes  to  support  now  a  Federal  aid 
to    education    program.    I    believe    the 
amendment    would    change    the    entire 
concept  of  the  type  of  proposed  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us.     The  amend- 
ment   is    called    the    freedom-of-choice 
amendment.     It  :s  hard  to  quarrel  with 
that  kind  of  name      One  gets  into  a  dif- 
ficult  semantic   situation.     However,    it 
should  more  fippropnately  be  labeled,  it 
seems  to  me.  if  it  were  named  a  freedom 
from    local    responsibility    amendment 
That     is     what     it     would     provide.     It 
would  transfer  the  whole  responsibility 
of  supporting;   education  from  the  local 
level,  where  r.  should  be.  to  the  Federal 
level      It  would  permit  school  authori- 
ties to  use  the  money  for  any  purpo.se  in- 
cluding   the    purchase    of    better    floor- 
waxing  machines,  or  better  electric  hair 
curlers,  so  that  the  girls  in  the  school 
could    get    a    better    p>ermanent.     The 
whole  purpose  of  aid  to  education  would 
be   changed   if   we   were   to   accept    the 
Piouty  amendment.     As  originally  pre- 
sented   vei-y    persuasively,    it    certainly 
had  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota      It  was  a 
pump-priming   operation,  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  more  or  less  setting  an  example 
and  providing  extra   funds  to   make   it 
possible  to  pay  better  salaries  to  teach- 
ers and  to  provide  better  school  build- 
ings and  facilities  which  was  precisely 
what  would  have  been  done  had  we  en- 


acted the  legislation  that  wat  passed  in 
the  Senate  a  year  ago  and  whi:h  I  sup- 
ported. 

However,  if  we  inject  this  new  con- 
cept by  asking  the  Federal  Go, eminent 
to  participate  in  meeting  all  cf  the  ex- 
penses  of  local  education,   then   it   be- 
comes simply  a  matter  where  linally  the 
Federal  Grovernment  could  have  almost 
total  respKjnsibility  for  pubhc  education 
In    short,    as    proposed   originally,    this 
year  and  in  the  bill  we  pas.sed  a  year  ago. 
the   Federal   aid   to   education   proposal 
was    to   put   a  carrot   in    front   of   the 
horse,  to  get  the  school  boards  to  spend 
extra  money  to  improve  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  to  build  better  buiHings 

With  the  Prouty  amendment ,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  supply  the  whole 
load  of  hay  to  the  horse.  Ultimately, 
It  would  assume  responsibility  for  the 
entire  upkeep  of  the  horse,  including 
the  hiring  of  people  to  bring  water  and 
oats  to  the  horse  and  finally  bed  it  down 
for  the  night. 

Mr.  President,  by  broadening  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  aid  to  education  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Prouty  amendment,  we 
make  a  basic  and  fundamental  change 
in  the  philosophy  and  concept  which 
won  approval  for  this  legislation  a  year 
ago  in  the  Senate  and  whicii  has  been 
inherent  in  the  committee  bill  this 
year.  I  hope  the  Prouty  anvnidment  is 
defeated.  If  it  should  prevail  it  will 
make  it  very  difficult — perhaps  impos- 
sible— for  some  of  us  to  continue  sup- 
port for  a  proposal  which  has  been 
changed  so  substantially. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  concept 
changed,  because  to  do  so  could  get  us 
into  real  difficulties.  It  is  unwise  and 
dangerous  to  approve  this  amendment. 
and  certainly  it  would  open  the  door  to 
greater  opportunities  for  Federal  con- 
trol. Just  as  soon  as  we  insert  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
help  in  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  for 
example,  it  will  mean  that  ultimately  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  in  select- 
ing them  or  in  excluding  certain  text- 
books from  the  classroom.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  local  control  cf  education 
at  the  local  level.  Let  us  ceep  this  a 
clean  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROUTY     I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  supply  for  the 
Record  information  for  th?  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr  LauscheI  in 
regard  to  the  question  that  he  raised  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  a  State  stopped 
supporting  Its  education  in  .he  way  it  is 
now  supporting  it.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  section  106* at  on  pace  6  of  the  bill 
We  have  a  memorandum  which  we 
used  in  committee,  which  d-scusses  this 
vei-y  problem  raised  by  the  Senator  fiom 
Ohio.  I  will  state  the  effect  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  memorandum,  and  then 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  memorandum  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord.    I   read: 

In  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
present  State  effort  to  meet  its  needs  for 
scliool  construction  and  Improved  public 
school    teachers'    salaries,    the   bill    contains 


provisions  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  grant 
otherwise  allocable  to  any  State  that,  in 
either  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, reduces  its  school  effort  (i.e  .  the  ratio 
of  the  school  expenditures  per  public  school 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  within 
the  State  to  the  average  f>ersonal  income  per 
such  pupil)  below  the  average  level  of  its 
effort  during  the  3  fiscal  year.=  immediately 
preceding  the  second  and  third  yenrs  of  the 
program,  as  the  case  may  be 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  memo- 
randum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Provisions  Regarding  Effort 
Required  of  Participating  States,  S.  1021 
Title  I,  section  106  of  S.  1021.  requires 
both  (a)  maintenance  of  effort  and  (b)  im- 
provement of  effort  in  order  to  qualify  for 
grants  under  the  bill  without  reduction  of 
amounts  initially  allotted. 

I.  Maintenance  of  effort 

In  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
present  State  effort  to  meet  its  needs  for 
school  construction  and  improved  public 
school  teachers'  salaries,  the  bill  contains 
provisions  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  grant 
otherwise  allocable  to  any  State  that,  in 
either  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, reduces  its  school  effort  (i.e..  the  ratio 
of  the  school  expenditures  per  public  school 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  within  the 
State  to  the  average  personal  income  per 
such  pupil*  below  the  average  level  of  its 
effort  during  the  3  fiscal  years  immediately 
preceding  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
program,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  example,  a  State  with  an  average  effort 
during  the  base  year  of  4.76  percent  and  an 
effort  during  the  allocation  year  of  4.28 
percent  will  have  its  allocation  reduced  by 
an  amount  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  State's  public  school  expenditures  in 
such  year  and  the  expenditures  it  would 
have  made  had  it  extended  an  effort  of  4  76 
percent  of  its  personal  income  If  4.76  per- 
cent of  the  personal  income  per  pupil  yields 
$490  and  the  acttia!  expenditures  per  pupil 
amount  to  $487  the  reduction  would  be  $490 
minus  $487.  or  $3  per  pupil  If  the  States 
unreduced  allocation  is  $26  per  pupil,  the  $3 
reduction  amouVits  to  about  i:  percent  of 
the  amount  allotted. 

II.  IMPROVEMENT    OF    EFFORT 

A  State's  allotment  would  also  be  reduced 
if  it  failed  to  increase  its  effort  m  the  second 
and  third  fiscal  years  of  the  program  by  a 
fixed  i>ercentage  (equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual increase  in  the  national  effcMt,  over  the 
5-fiscal-vear  period  beginning  July  1,  1956, 
and  ending  June  30.  1961,  inclusive)  unless, 
in  either  such  year,  it  exerts  the  same  or 
greater  effort  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or 
makes  an  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  which  exceeds  the  national  average 
expenditure  per  such  pupil  by  10  percent. 

The  reduction  bears  the  .same  relation  to 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  the  State. 
(1)  as  the  difference  between  the  State's 
effort  and  the  national  effort  bears  to  the 
national  effort,  or  (2)  if  It  would  result  in  a 
smaller  reduction,  as  the  difference  between 
the  State's  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  and  110  percent  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  pupil,  bears  to 
1  percent  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public  school  child 

For  example,  if  a  States  average  effort 
during  the  base  years  is  3  60  percent  and 
the  national  average  annual  increase  in 
effort  between  1957  and  1961  was  0  14  per- 
cent, the  State  would  b>  reqtiired  to  Increase 
to  3.60  percent  plus  0  14  percent,  or  3  74 
percent,    during    the   allocation    year.     If    it 
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actually  Increased  to  only  3  68  percent,  and 
if  the  national  average  effort  for  the  alloca- 
tion year  is  4  07  percent,  the  State's  alloca- 
tion is  reduced 

(4.07^',      3.68%) 
'  4.07  oc 

or   10  percent.     However.  If  this  State's  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  Is  $460  and  if   110   per- 
cent   of    the    national    average    expenditure 
pT  pupil  is  $532.  the  reduction  is 
( $532      $490 ) 
$532 
or  8  percent      In  this  example    if  the  State's 
expenditure   per   pvipil    la    $532    or    more,   it 
cities  not  receive  any  reduction  for  failing  to 
increase   its  effort. 

If  the  total  reduction  for  failing  to  main- 
tain effort  amounts  to  10  percent  and  the 
reduction  for  failing  to  increase  effort 
limo-unta  to  11  percent,  the  total  allocation 
otherwise  due  the  State  is  reduced  21  per- 
cent (10  percent  plus  11  percent -21  pcr- 
cent^ . 

in       MAXIMT-M      REDUCTION 

No  Sta'e  would  have  its  allotment  for  any 
year  reduced  under  these  provisions  by 
more  than  one-third  For  example,  if  the 
sum  of  the  reductions  under  maintenance 
and  increase  of  effort  totaled  40  percent,  the 
States  reduction  would  be  33'j  percent  of 
its  allotment. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  be  assured  that  that  section  is  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  State  to  pass  the  burden  of 
supporting  its  schools  on  the  basis  of 
its  present  effort  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  is  intended  to 
help  the  Federal  funds  from  becoming 
a   .substitute  for  State  and   local   funds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th*^ 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont  yield  me   1  more  minute? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  There  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  believe,  as  Senator  m  charge 
of  the  bill,  it  would  be  very  unfair  of 
me  not  to  comment  upon.  It  has  not 
been  commented  upon  by  anyone  else. 
The  record  ought  to  be  clear  even  if  a 
Senator  would  u.se  the  statement  as  a 
basis  for  not  voting  for  the  bill.  I  owe 
It  to  the  Senate  to  give  all  the  facts  I 
have  available. 

Let  us  face  up  to  it.  There  are  States 
making  present  allocations  to  educa- 
tion. Section  106' a »  of  the  bill  makes 
It  important  that  they  continue  at  least 
to  maintain  that  efTort  If  they  do  not 
maintain  and  increase  their  efforts  at 
least  as  much  as  the  national  increase 
in  effort,  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  money  under  the  bill 
as  they  would  if  they  did  maintain  and 
increase  that  effort.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  like  about  the  Prouty  amendment 
as  modified  is  that  it  makes  very  clear 
that  the  Federal  money  will  go  to  the 
States  to  be  commingled  with  State 
funds  and  to  be  spent  by  the  States  in 
accordance  with  State  policy  m  support 
of  its  public  school  system. 

The  basic  Taft  principle  that  we  main- 
tained m  the  Senate  in  1947,  in  1949. 
and  last  year,  in  1959.  is  that  the  money 
will  be   turned  over  to  the  States. 

Now.  why  not  adopt  the  Prouty 
amendment?  We  know  this  is  a  question 
of    bookkeeping       Suppn^se    the    Prouty 


amendment  is  not  agreed  to  and  the 
problem  which  someone  .'Stated  at  my 
desk  a  few  moment.s  at:')  i.s  lai.sed  I 
was  asked.  'Wayne,  do  you  really  sup- 
port the  idea  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  pay  the  salaiies  of  janitors?" 
My  answer  was,  "Of  course  It  is  nec- 
essavy  to  have  lanitors  in  the  school- 
hou.se  They  have  to  be  paid."  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  Fed- 
c'-al  funds  are  commingled  with  State 
educational  funds,  so  that  with  respect 
to  this  particular  item  it  will  not  \ye  nec- 
essarv  to  keep  a  separate  set  of  books  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  janitors 
from  State  ftmds  and  the  payment  of 
teachers  from  Federal  funds;  and  the 
payment  for  micro.scopcs  and  chemicals 
for  the  laboratory  from  State  funds,  but 
the  payment  for  school  construction 
from  Federal  funds? 

Let  us  be  realistic  Certainly  the 
funds  should  be  commingled.  So  long 
as  the  money  will  be  spent  for  public 
schools,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  to 
the  State  authorities,  "You  may  keep 
one  set  of  books.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  a 
separate  bookkeeping  system" 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  provides  economical 
management.  But  also  it  is  a  test  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
and  the  supporters  of  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  we  meant  it  when 
we  say  we  will  write  into  the  bill  abso- 
lute guarantees  that  the  States  will 
have  the  control  of  their  public  school 
systems. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  an  eloquent,  logical,  and  persua- 
sive statement.  I  hope  Senators  will 
give  his  remarks  the  attention  they 
merit. 

My  purpose,  from  the  start,  has  been 
to  maintain  maximum  controls  within 
the  States  themselves,  with  only  the 
money  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  State  of  Vermont  in- 
sists upon  State  control  over  its  educa- 
tional policies.  Vermont  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  upon  that  approach  to 
education.  I  think  that  is  the  view  of 
the  ovei-whelmirig  number  of  States 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi.  Piesident.  I  rec- 
ofinize  the  argument  of  those  who  have 
indicated  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  increase  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral control  beyond  what  is  provided  in 
the  original  bill  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  argument.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
amendment  would  tend  to  eliminate 
ratl.er  than  to  expand  the  possibilities 
of  federal  control  of  education.  The 
amendment  follows  pretty  much  what 
has  beeii  spoken  of  as  the  Taft  formula, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator    from    New    York 


I  Mr.  JAvrrsl,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Cooper). 

The  bill  as  now  written  provides  for  a 
degree  of  control,  if  we  are  to  .say  that 
control  exists  in  limiting  the  use  of  the 
funds.  In  other  words,  the  bill  as  now 
wiitten  provides  for  a  certain  degree  of 
control  so  far  as  the  States  are  required 
to  siwnd  Federal  funds  for  construction, 
teachers'  salaries,  and  exp:?rimcntal  and 
pilot  projects  alone. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  restore  to  the  State  educa- 
tional authorities  full  control  and  full 
power  to  determine  where  Federal  funds 
c-iuld  best  be  u.sed  within  their  States. 
I  believe  the  State  education  depart- 
ments are  better  fitted  to  reach  such 
decisions  on  their  own  with  a  view  to  the 
separate  needs  of  the  dllTerent  States 
than  is  a  Senate  committee  or.  Indeed, 
the  entire  Senate  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Furthermore.  Mr  President.  Dr  Edgar 
Fuller.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  made 
this  very  point  himself  on  March  9  in 
testimony  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Dr  Fuller  repre- 
sents the  State  superintendents  and 
State  commissioners  of  education  of  the 
50  States  and  the  chief  .school  officers 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
They  are  the  legal  officers  of  the  States 
and  territories  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  administration  on  the  State 
level  of  any  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill. 

Dr.  Fuller,  their  representative,  has 
pointed  out  that  these  chief  State  school 
officers  believe  there  should  be  a  free- 
dom of  choice  in  the  State  as  to  how 
these  funds  should  be  allocated.  As  Dr, 
Fuller  pointed  out: 

If  the  school  district  should  have  a  bill 
of  $10,000  a  year  for  Interest  on  bonds  for 
buildings  that  had  been  built  to  last  them 
for  the  next  10  or  20  years.  It  seems  to  me 
entirely  rcaaonable  and  In  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  this  bUl  to  allow  the  States  to  have 
aa  an  additional  option  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  bonds  that  have  made  the  building 
possible. 

There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  answer 
to  these  problems  that  will  apply  across 
the  country.  Therefore.  I  believe  we 
should  leave  this  crucial  authority,  this 
riKht  to  decide  exactly  how  Federal  funds 
may  be  used,  with  the  responsible  State 
officials  who  are  themselves  overwhelm- 
ingly in  support  of  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  BUTLER     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Maryland    will   state    it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Do  I  correctly  mider- 
stand  that  the  Prouty  substitute  amend- 
ment is  tlie  pending  business? 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  there  is  a  voice  vote 
on  the  Prouty  substitute  amendment, 
may  we  then  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Prouty  amendment  as  amended? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Prouty  substitute  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  It  be  in  order 
now  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Prouty  amendment  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Prouty  substitute? 

Mr  BUTLER.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
do  that;  but  after  the  substitute  has 
been  agreed  to,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered 
on  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. If  the  Prouty  substitute  is  agreed 
to  by  a  voice  vote,  then  we  will  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
been  ordered  on  the  Prouty  amendment 
B.  and  that  the  substitute  for  that  is 
now  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  pending  sub- 
stitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 
Mr.  BUTLER.     They   have   not   been 
ordered "' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No. 
Mr   HRUSKA     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  further  opposition  to  the  Prouty 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
comment  Its  adoption  will  certainly 
result  in  Important  changes  in  the  bill 
itself  I  refer  to  page  21  of  the  bill,  in 
which  the  definition  of  "elementary  and 
secondary  education  '  is  contained. 

(8)  The  terms  "school  facilities""  and 
"public  school  facilities""  means  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  (Including  furniture. 
Instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utllltieB  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (in- 
cluding site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed. 

That  language  w  ill  have  to  be  changed, 
because  these  functions  clearly  will  be 
within  the  meaning  of  expenditure  of 
funds  as  indicated  by  the  amendment. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  following: 

Such  terms  shall  include  gymnasiums  and 
similar  facilities,  except  those  intended  pri- 
marily for  exhibitions  for  which  admission 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

So  they  will  be  included;  and  if  it  is 
said  it  is  not  a  cost  of  maintenance,  the 
simple  expedient  of  leasing  those  fa- 
cilities could  be  resorted  to.  The  pay- 
ments under  the  law  will  be  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  the  moneys  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  the  purposes  which  are  pres- 
ently excluded  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  ^^y  that  the  funds 
provided  by  my  amendment  could  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  gym- 
nasiums? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No:  but  they  could  be 
used  for  the  purp>ose  of  leasing  gymna- 
siums, because  the  payments  imder  the 
leasing  agreement  would  be  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  school  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct;  I  mis- 
undei'stood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Many  statements  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  no  control 
will  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  agencies 
in  that  respect.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Allen  P. 
Burkhardt,  sup>erintendent  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Nebr..  public  schools  at  the  tune 
he  testified  on  July  16.  1958.  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
be  prints  at  this  jx)int  m  the  Record, 
This  testimony  is  an  excerpt  from  pages 
63  and  64  of  the  hearings  of  that  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tJNmcD  States  Senate. 

SUBCOMMnTEE    ON    EDtrCATION 

or  THE  Committee  on  Labor 

AND  PtTBLic  Welfare, 

Washington,  DC 
I  have  always  t>een  opposed  to  Federal 
aid  for  schools  or  education  In  any  form  I 
am  opposed  to  general  aid.  and  also  opposed 
to  the  present  bill  which  calls  for  aid  for 
school  construction  purposes.  It"s  my  feel- 
ing that  the  communities  of  Nebraska  and. 
for  that  matter,  of  the  entire  United  States 
are  Ijetter  able  to  build  their  own  school 
buildings  than  is  Uncle  Sam  There  lsn"t 
a  school  district  In  the  United  States  in  as 
bad  shape,  financially,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Furthermore,  if  we  ever  accept 
aid  from  Washington,  we  will  have  to  ex- 
pect to  accept  accompanying  control.  Con- 
trary to  what  some  people  try  to  say,  there 
Is  rio  such  thing  as  Federal  aid  without 
Federal  control. 

A  good   example   is   In   the   field   of   voca- 
tional agriculture  and  home  economics     We 
receive   Federal    aid   through   the   State   de- 
partment   of    education    in    the    amount   of 
about  27  or  28  percent  of  the  teachers'  sala- 
ries   in    these    two   departments.      In    order 
to  get  this   money   we   have   to  accept   and 
adopt    the    course    of    study    outlined    and 
specified      by      the      Federal      Government, 
through    the    State    department      We    have 
to  permit  Inspection  trips  by  State  employ- 
ees who  receive   part  of   their   money  from 
the  Federal   Government      We   have   to  hire 
teachers   whose   qualifications   are   approved 
by  the  same  groups.     We  have  to  send  our 
teachers  to  conferences  designated  by  those 
authorities.     If  we  have  night  classes,  they 
have  to  be  operated  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Federal   and   State  departments      In 
other  words,  we  are  perfectly   able  to  work 
out   our   own    course   of   study    in    all    other 
fields.  Including  science,  mathematics.  Eng- 
lish, and  other   technical  fields  because   we 
don't  get  any  Federal  aid — but.  because  we 
get    Federal    aid    for    agriculture    and    home 
economics,    we    have    to    accept    courses    of 
study  worked  out  by  other  people.    We.  also, 
have  to  accept  8UF>ervlslon  from  the  outside 
In    those   fields,   while    in   every   other    field 
we  are  trusted   to  do  our  own  supervision. 
Other    examples    of   control    In    these    fields 
are  these:  We  are  told  how  long  our  periods 
of  recitation  have  to  be — that's  not  true  In 
any  other  field;   we  are  told   how  large  the 
classrooms  and  the  shops  have  to  be,  what 
typ>€  of  equipment  we   have   to   have,  even 


the  type  of  floor  in  the  rooms  We  are  told 
about  how  much  money  to  spend  per  stu- 
dent. We  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  teach- 
ers in  those  departments  in  any  other  fields, 
except  home  economics,  or  agriculture.  If 
we  do,  we  lose  our  aid  money. 

If  all  the  above  doesn't  constitute  control 
from  Washington,  then  at  least  It's  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof.  The  school  lunch 
program,  veterans'  aid  for  college  students, 
etc.,  are  all  examples  of  aid  with  control. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  aid  without  con- 
trol and.  for  that  matter,  there  probably 
should  be  control  with  aid  My  whole  story 
is  that  we  don't  need  the  aid.  and  since  we 
don't  need  it.  why  should  we  ask  for  it  and 
then  give  up  local  control  of  the  schools  in 
the  process. 

Ajllen  P  Burkhardt. 

Superintendent,  Norfolk  Public  Schools, 

Norfolk.  Nebr. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  finally 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  par- 
allel case,  again,  with  the  expenditure 
of  funds  under  Public  Law  874.  I  most 
respectfully  contend  that  n  is  not  a  par- 
allel. Under  the  instant  bill,  payment 
will  be  made  to  a  single  State  agency, 
which  must  ent.er  into  an  agreement. 
The  apreement  will  not  be  effective  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  St^te  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Under  Public 
Law  874.  that  is  not  the  case.  There 
the  Department  of  Education  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  school  district  which  is 
federally  impacted  No  such  inter- 
mediary is  provided  m  the  pending  bill. 
So  there  is  that  difference,  and  there  is 
1^0  parallel  between  those  two  situations. 
Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  fur- 
ther requests  for  time.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
further  word. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed,  as  amended  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  will  reserve  to  the  Slates 
the  right  to  control  their  educational 
systems. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  States  rights 
bill,  insofar  as  education  is  concerned. 
That  is  why  I  offered  the  amendment 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted;  and  I  hope  very  much  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  do 
likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair ' .  All  remaining  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  his  amendment  be  amended. 
The  motion  wa^;  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, as  amended  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fcr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  a^reeia^  to  the 
P'.outy  amendment,  as  amended  On 
thus  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  lei^islativT  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  <when  his  name 
was  called  > .     On  thi.s  vote  I  am  paired 
with  the   senior  Senator   from   Vermont 
IMr     Aiken  I       If   he   wen-   present  and 
votm".  he  would  vote  'yea.'     If  I  wt-re 
ppi-mittcd  to  vote    I   would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     On    thus     vote     I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinsui.shed  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  IlUnois 
IMr.  DiRKSEN!.     If  he  were  present  and 
votins.  he  would  vote  "nav        If  I  were 
permitted   to  vote,   I   would   vote    -yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote- 
Mr.    HUMPHREY      I    announce    that 
the    Senator    from     New     Mexico       Mr 
Chwez:,  the  Senator  from  Wahin^jton 
Mr    M.-KGNTJSON    .  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    IMr    McGkeI.   are  absent  on 
offlcial  business 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  BuakleyI  is  necessarily 
abf-^nt. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.-ent 
iind  votin^:,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico i  Mr.  Ch-ave;-  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr  M.^gnuson  ! .  and  tt;e 
Senator  from  Wvommsi  IMr.  McGee. 
would  each  vote  yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas    M'     RiAKifYl    would   vote 

•  nay.  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken!  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator   from  Mci'^sachusetts    IMr.  S.^L- 

TONSTALL 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Al- 
i,OTT'  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'  Mr    Cooper     are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  I  is  absent  because  of  illness  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field' 

On  this  vote  the  SMator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr  Cooper!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  AllottI. 
If  pre.sent  and  votin-j.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from   Colorado   would   vote  "nay." 

The   result    was   announced — yeas   51. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
I  |No.47| 

YEAS— 51 


Bennett 
Bo«gs 

Bridges 

Hutler 

Byrd.  V  I 

C'Apehart 

Crtrl.-on 

Cise,  S   Dale 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Ekxld 

Douglas 


Aiken 
Allott 
Blakley 
Chavea 


NAYS— 39 

Dworsbaic 

EastlaJid 

EU'Udt-r 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hlctcey 

Holland 

Hni.ska 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

MrClellan 

Miller 


Uorton 
Muacn 

Robertson 

Russf-11 

S'hoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Stennia 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak 


tion.  which  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


-hooper 

Dlrksen 

Masnuson 

Mansfleld 


McOee 

Saltonstall 


So  the  Prouty  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
lo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Met- 
CK-LT  in  the  chaii  > .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland  I. 


Anderson 

Bartlptt 

Be«ll 

Bible 

Burdick 

3ush 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Cise   N.J. 

Church 

Engle 

Fong 

Fulbr-.ght 

Gjrf 

Gruening 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Javlt.s 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lau.sche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

MetcaU 


Monrouey 

Morse 

Mom 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

I»ro.xmlre 

Randolph 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  Ohio 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  NAVAL  AVIA- 
TION 

xMr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
liave  conferred  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  and  the  leadership  is  agree- 
able to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  249.  which  I  can  explain  in 
about  half  a  minute. 

The  joint  resolution  fH.J.  Res.  398 » 
would  permit  the  manufacture  of  a  gal - 
vano.  which  I  understand  to  be  a  very 
fine  ornamental  copper-plated  artifact, 
for  presentation  at  Pensacola  on  the 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation,  all  at  the  exi>ense  of  the 
citizens  of  Pensacola. 

The  measure  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House,  and  now  comes 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  a  unanunous  recom- 
mendation. The  work  needs  to  be  done 
prior  to  the  celebration,  which  will  take 
place  June  6.  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  joint  reso- 
lution ^H.J.  Res.  398  •  authorizing  the 
manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
anniver.sary  of  naval  aviation.  "^^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  there  is  objection  to  the  request  I  shall 
be  glad  to  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida'' 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 


ALABAMA    RACIAL    AGITATION 
Mr  THURMOND      Mr   President,  the 
recent  events  in  Alabama  have  brought 
sharp  criticism  of   the  white  people  of 
Alabama  from  many  sources,  including 
large  segments  of  the  national  press  and 
high-placed  officials  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration.    It  is  imperative  that  all 
involved  in  the  situation  in  Alabama — 
members    of    both    races — exercise    re- 
straint  and   refrain    from    further   vio- 
lence,  whatever   may  be  the  extent   of 
aggravation      Violence    plays    into    the 
hands  of  the  agitators,  for  the  horrors 
created  by  the  picture  of  an  angry  mob 
efTectively  .shield  from  the  public  all  the 
evil  insti;,'ation  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble 

The  critici.sm  and  derision  directed  at 
the  people  of  Alabama  by  much  of  the 
national   press   and   the   administration 
ofTicials   ignore   the   obvious   fact,   how- 
ever, thpt  this  is  not  a  one-sided  issue 
The   .self-styled   freedom    riders   .set   out 
deliborately  to  create  trouble  at  all  cosUs. 
Their    avowed     purpose,     publicly     ex- 
pressed, was  not  to  work  toward  the  cre- 
ation  of   better   race   relations,   but   to 
incite  incident*;.    They,  as  were  the  law- 
breaking    participants     in    the     sit-ins. 
were  encoiiraged  by  both  a  large  part  of 
the    press   and    the    administration      In 
fact,  the  bus-borne  agitators  consulted 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  and   the    Attorney   General   before 
they  began  the  agitation  trip.    There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  purp<ise  of  the 
sponsoring  organization.  CORE,  was  to 
create  trouble  at  all  costs  and  it  succeed- 
ed.    It  ill  behooves  those  who  conspired 
and  cooperated  in  begetting  the  violence 
to  exhibit  such  a  self-righteous  attitude 
when  it  occurs. 

Even  as  the  situation  is  beginning  to 
subside,   leaders   of   the   agitating   Con- 
gress on  Racial  EXluaUty  have  announced 
that  they  are  sending  another  group  of 
bus  riders  to  Alabama,  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  further  attempting  to  incite 
riots  and  violence.    Their  purpose  is  not 
interstate    transportation,    but    to    keep 
alive    the    high    tensions    and    passions 
which  their  predecessors  have  aroused. 
If  the  administration  has  any  real  de- 
sire   to   prevent    further   trouble,   these 
people  should  be  advised  by  the  admin- 
istration to  stay  at  home,  and  the  bus 
load  in  Alabama  should  be  advised  to  go 
home 

Mr.  President,  a  front-page  editorial 
in  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston. 
S.C.  on  May  22.  1961.  entitled  'Inter- 
vention in  Alabama."  objectively  analyzes 
the  events  in  Alabama  It  illustrates 
again  that  some  of  the  most  infamous 
crimes  against  mankind  are  committed 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  I  am  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  this  editorial,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

INTEKVENTION    IN    ALABAMA 

Though  It  wa«  unwilling  to  intervene  ef- 
fectively in  Communist  Cuba,  the  VS. 
Government  moved  armed  men  into  Ala- 
bama despite  the  protest  of  the  Governor  ol 
that  State  Outside  demonstrators,  vising 
the  familiar  scheme  of  starting  riots  In  or- 
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der    to    demand    protection,    furnishetl    the 
pretext  to   invade  State  authority. 

President  Ker.nedy  aried  under  an  1871 
(reconstruction)  siniu-.e  empowering  Fec3- 
eral  Intervention  t^-  queii  ditorder  in  a  State. 
The  face  of  white  mobs  of  Birmingham 
and  Montgomery  is  ugly  That  U  ttu  face 
of  Alabama  and  the  South  being  ahown  the 
world  today  Mobs  are  ugly  in  any  race  or 
nation  What  lies  behind  the  mobs  in  Ala- 
bama is  even  uglier. 

Back  of  the  freedom  riders  Is  an  organiza- 
tion caUed  CORE  (Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity). In  ita  high  command  are  people  with 
records  of  Red  front  afflllailon.  Whether 
any  of  them  oouid  be  convicted  in  court  is 
beside  the  point.  The  turraoU  in  Alabama  is 
following  the  pattern  that  CommunlsU  all 
over  the  world  pursue  in  setting  up  for  the 
kill 

Once  they  sei^e  power.  Communists  per- 
mit neither  disorder  nor  protest  Those  who 
don't  like  Red  rule  and  20th  century  sUvery 
disappear  in  dungeons  or  unmarked  graves 
We  do  not  say  that  while  and  Negro  dem- 
onstrators, including  earnest  college  stu- 
dents of  Ixjth  races,  are  Communists  or  even 
conscious  tools  of  communism  Like  many 
others  today,  they  confuse  freedom,  social 
justice  and  democracy  with  stibverslon  and 
revolutl.  n  Perhaps  they  are  only  muddle- 
headed  Idealists  and  hery  youths  in  search 
of  excitement  But  they  are  being  used  to 
tear  out   the  vit-ils  of  the  Republic 

If  State  and  local  authorities  are  sup- 
presaed — as  happens  with  dispatch  of  U,S 
marshals  to  Alabama  -  the  whole  covmtry 
could  be  brought  under  central  police  con- 
lro\  This  would  simplify  enormoxisly  the 
mission  of  revolutionists  Subversion  and 
seizure  at  the  top  would  be  far  simpler  than 
taklne  America  State  by  State. 

Commvmist  lenders  know  this  That  Is 
why  they  welcome  If  indeed  they  did  not 
engineer,  such  incidenU  as  occurred  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Montgomery. 

Someday,  as  Lenin  predicted,  our  country 
may  fall  like  ripe  fruit  into  the  lap  of  com- 
munism Russian  Mjldlers  need  not  tramp 
our  streeU  Occupying  forces  could  wear 
the  txtdge  of  the  UJS  Government  as  Uiey 
do  today  In  the  State  capital  of  Alabama. 

Do  we  then  despair  for  freedom?  Not 
yet  A  little  time  remains  to  waken  the 
American  people.  While  the  alarms  are 
ringing,  southerners  of  both  races  must 
guard  the  homes  and  firesides  They  must 
not  succumb  to  hatred  and  violence  The 
deep  reservoir  of  respect  and  affection  still 
can  save  white  and  Negro  skins 

EcoDomlc  changes  already  are  at  work 
They  wUl  bring  p-adually  and  peaceably 
many  of  the  things  that  militant  race  lead- 
ers are  trying  lo  ram  through  by  force 
These  things  cannot  prevail  without  an  at- 
mosphere of  good  will. 

Meanwhile,  our  people  should  not  fall  into 
traps  set  with  Red  bait  Despite  provoca- 
tion, calm  heads  on  both  sides  must  hold 
the  line.  Southerners  whoee  forebears  rode 
our  Reconstruction  can  endure  hardship  and 
humiliation.  Thev  also  must  maintain 
civilised  decency  and  hiuiiKU  kindness. 

These  people  and  these  qualities  will  help 
to  save  the  Republic  If  it  caii  be  saved.  The 
goal  is  worth  the  gamble. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  the 
administration  started  tempering  its  ac- 
tions and  enthusiasm  with  a  little  ma- 
ture judKinenl 

I  thank  tlie  distinguislied  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 


COMMITTEE      MP:E'riNGS      DURING 
SENATE  SbiSSIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  most 
respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
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ators  to  a  section  from  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  that  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  except  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House,  shall  sit  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
niany  be.  Is  in  session. 

In  commenting  on  that  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  the  volume  "Senate 
Procedures"  states  as  follows: 

No  standing  committee  siiall  sit  without 
sjjeclal  leave  while  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
sion, which  rule  applies  also  to  subcom- 
mittees of  standing  committees  Permis- 
sion to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  in  session 
includes  all  meetings,  whether  for  hearings 
or  the  tr  uisaction  of  business. 

Members  of  the  minority,  exerci.sing 
their  rights  under  the  rules,  in  the  past 
sevci*a]  daj's  and  weeks  have  interposed 
objections  with  the  minority  leader  to 
the  holding  of  committee  meetings  of 
the  Senate  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. They  were  clearly  within  their 
rirht,s  m  doin.'T  so.  and  ti:e  minority  was 
clearly  witliin  ils  rights  in  objecting  to 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  holding 
hearings  of  any  kind.  with,  of  course,  the 
single  exception  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Such  objection  has 
been  lodged  from  time  to  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  minority  regrets  to  state  that  in- 
formation has  come  to  it  which  appar- 
ently indicates  that  some  committees 
have  purported  to  sit  without  right,  and 
in  violation  of  objections  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  such  an  action  by  any 
committee  is  wrong.  It  is  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  this  land,  and  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  minority 
leader,  and  the  acting  minority  leader, 
speaking  for  the  minority  leader,  uree 
Senators  scrupulously  to  follow  the  rules 
with  respect  to  the  meetings  of  commit- 
tees during  session  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly in  accord  with  what  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  has  said. 
Last  week  on  several  occasions  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr,  DirksenI,  raised  objections 
to  the  sitting  of  committees  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  stated  that 
he  would  object  to  such  procedure  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
the  aid-to-education  bill  In  his  objec- 
tion I  concur. 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  that  1  do  not 
know  of  any  committe<s  which  have  been 
meeting,  but  if  any  c<immittees  have 
been  meeting,  I  wish  they  would  heed 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  acting  minority  leader, 
and  also  on  the  part  of  Uic  majority 
leader,  who  concurs  with  the  action  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
so  I  hope  the  joint  endeavor  will  be  suf- 
ficient, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  m^  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
for  the  comments  he  has  made.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  subcommit- 
tee of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  sitting 


while  the  Senate  is  in  session  in  the 
absence  of  complete  Senate  approval; 
and  that  statement  goes  for  all  pur- 
poses That  is  the  rule.  That  is  the 
law     And  they  must  be  observed. 

Mr    MORSE      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  ha\e  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  in  order  that  I  may 
give  a  small  amount  of  free  legal  advice? 
I  think  the  committee  chairman  of  any 
full  committee  or  subcommittee  who 
might  be  conducting  a  hearing  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  without  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  know  that  com- 
mittee funds  cannot  be  paid  out  for  the 
services  of  an  official  reporter  or.  for  that 
matter,  for  any  services  at  all.  and  Sena- 
tors who  participated  in  such  a  heariiig, 
if  a  test  were  made,  would  have  to  pay 
such  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is.  of 
course,  correct  in  the  point  he  makes. 

Mr.  President,  the  illet;ality  cuts  across 
ai^y  function  which  might  be  performed 
by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  at- 
tempting to  meet  in  the  absence  of  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the  Senatoi 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  is  illegality  in 
the  holding  of  committee  sessions  under 
those  circumstances,  would  not  a  motion 
lie  to  expunge  from  the  records  of  the 
committee  any  testimony  Uken  at  such 
an  illegal  hearing:  and  should  not  such  a 
motion  or  request  be  complied  with? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  my  judgment  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  correct. 
Since,  in  the  absence  of  approval,  there 
is  no  authority  whatsoever  for  such  a 
meeting  to  be  held,  no  one  subsequently 
could  contend  that  a  meeting  of  that 
committee  was  held 

Mr.  HRUSKA  When  the  Senator 
from  Nebiaska  says  "expunged"  he 
means  physically  and  literally  taken  out 
of  the  record,  and  permanently  removed. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Vitiated  and  extir- 
pated. 


SUDETEN  GERMAN  DAY.  1961 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Mr   President   the 
Sudeten  Gei-man  Ehiy,  1961.  which  takes 
place  on  Whit'=untide.  May  20-23,   1961 
in  Cologne  in  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Sudeten  Gei-man  expellees  to  seek  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  the  exiles  of 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples.    The  Su- 
deten German.';  arc  awarding  the  Charles 
IV-Prize  to  the  President  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America.  Mr  Philip  A  Hrobak 
Two  years  aco.  the  receiver  of  this  award 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public   of    Austria,    the    Honorable    Dr 
Julius  Raab. 

The  3.3  million  Sudeten  German  peo- 
ple hved  for  many  centuries  in  the  Su- 
detenland.  the  border  regions  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  while  the  7  million 
Czechs  lived  in  the  inner  parts  of  these 
countries.  These  long  centuries  have 
been  a  time  of  cooperation  and  mte: - 
marriage  between  these  two  nttioris. 
and  the  time  of  Charles  IV.  Bohemian 
King   and  German   Emperor,   has   been 
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of    flo^A,er    of    this 


one    of    the    penod 
cooperation. 

The  unhappy  events  of  World  War  II 
interrupted  this  cooperation.  In  1945. 
the  Communists  deported  the  3  3  million 
Sudeten  Germans  from  their  old  home- 
land. Today,  over  2  million  Sudeten 
Germans  live  in  West  Germany.  They 
have  built  up  their  existences  in  their 
temporary  new  homeland  and  reached 
considerable  influence  in  the  new  demo- 
cratic Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
They  have  their  representatives  in  the 
Landtags  and  in  the  state  governments. 
in  the  Federal  Bundestag,  and  their 
President.  Dr.  Ing  Hans-Christoph  See- 
bohm,  was  one  of  the  cofounders  of  the 
new  Germany  and  has  been  cabinet 
member  of  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  12  years,  as  only  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  Vice  Chancellor  Erhard 
have  been 

Since  the  start  of  their  political  ac- 
tivities, the  Sudeten  German  expellees 
have  been  one  of  the  mam  pillars  of 
German  democracy,  of  anticommunism 
and  also  of  free  enterprise.  They  came 
with  bare  hands  to  West  Germany,  yet 
did  not  embrace  socialism,  but  built  up 
their  existences  in  private  free  economy, 
through  hard  work,  in  a  truly  pioneer- 
mg  spirit  of  free  men. 
I  Since  the  time  they  engaged  in  poli- 
tical work,  the  Sudeten  German  expel- 
lees have  been  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have — m  their  numerous  con- 
tacts with  U.S.  statesmen  and  in  their 
publications — recommended  a  clear  so- 
ber policy  of  abolishment  of  both  com- 
munism and  war  and  were  not  seduced 
to  lead  a  pretended  phony  anti-Com- 
munist fight  as  many  of  the  leftwing 
former  pro-Communist  refugees  have 
been       » 

The    Sudeten    Germans   have    sought 
not  only  the  cooperation  with  America. 
They     hope     ana     work     to     achieve    a 
close  friendly  cooperation  with  the  rep- 
resentatives  of   the    Czech    and    Slovak 
peoples  and  with  all  the  nations  of  for- 
mer     Austria-Hungary      and      former 
Czechoslovakia.    They  have  set  up  aims 
for    a    future    arrangement    in   Europe, 
once   again   free,   which   could   imite  all 
nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe: 
First,  the  establishment  of  full  political 
and  economic  freedom  and  of  conditions 
as  they  had  existed  before  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  measures   in   Europe.     Sec- 
ond, full  self-determination  right  to  any 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  coopera- 
tion in   territorial  confederations.     The 
Sudeten  Germans,  moreover,  believe  that 
it  is  their  duty,  because  they  are  in  a 
position   to   do   so,    to   help    the   Czech, 
Slovak.    Polish.    Hungarian,    Ukrainian, 
and  all  other  exiles  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  their 
presently  subjucated  nations. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sudeten 
German  political  work  will  be  a  success 
m  the  interest  of  all  of  us  and  I  give 
my  best  wishes  to  the  Sudeten  Germans 
for  their  Sudeten  German  Day  in 
Cologne 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  an 
article,  written  by  the  President  of  the 


Sudeten  German  National  Union.  Dr. 
Hans-Christoph  Seebohm.  In  the  Sudeten 
German  Bulletin  of  May  1961: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Sudeten    German    Days    1961    in    Cologne 

Continuing  a  12-years  tradition,  the  Sude- 
ten German  Association  has  again  sum- 
moned Sudetenlanders  from  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  the  free  West  to  participate 
In  this  year's  4-day  rally  to  be  held  during 
Pentecost  In  the  Rhine  city  of  Cologne. 

Highlights  of  the  program  are  lectures  by 
German  university  professors  on  questions 
related  to  Germany  and  the  expellees,  con- 
certs, folk  dances  and  songs,  awarding  of 
the  Sudeten  German  Kulturprelse  (cultural 
prizes)  and  the  Sudeten  German  Karl's 
Prize.  Members  of  the  German  Federal 
Government  and  expellee  leaders  will  ad- 
dress the  convention  on  Cologne's  fair 
grounds,  climaxing  the  rally  on  Sunday. 
May   21. 

Events  win  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
demonstration  for  Berlin  In  the  form  of  a 
torchlight  procession  of  Sudeten  German 
youth.  Berlin's  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  will  be 
a  guest  speaker  on  the  evening  of  the  Ber- 
lin demonstration. 

The  motto  under  which  this  years  Su- 
deten German  Days  will  be  held  U:  Unity. 
Justice,  Freedom. 


OVERSEA   MILITARY   INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  taking  office  in  January.  Secretary 
McNamara  undertook  a  study  of  over- 
sea installations  with  a  view  to  closing 
or  consolidating  certain  activities.  With 
the  changing  nature  of  military  require- 
ments, this  must  be  a  continual  proc- 
ess. 

It  appeared  to  me  at  that  time  that 
there  were  several  types  of  installations 
which  could  be  closed  without  damage 
to  our  security,  but  which  would  save 
much  money  for  our  Government.  I 
thought  this  was  particularly  true  of 
the  many  hotels  and  lodges  operated 
abroad  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II  and  post- 
war activities,  the  armed  services  ac- 
quired, by  confiscation  or  otherwise,  a 
great  many  hotels,  castles,  and  other  fa- 
cilities scattered  around  the  world. 
While  these  may  have  served  a  useful 
puiTJOse  at  one  time,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  their  usefulness  had  been,  in  many 
instances,  outlived  and  that  they  now 
constitute  an  unnecessary  expense  and 
manpower  drain. 

Ostensibly  these  hotels  are  for  hous- 
ing personnel  on  official  duty  in  travel 
status,  or  on  temporary  duty  in  various 
locations  where  regular  BOQ  type  ac- 
commodations may  not  be  available,  and 
where  commercial  hotel  facilities  are 
unsuitable. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  McNamara  on  February  4, 
1961,  suggesting  that  these  hotels  be 
included  in  the  list  of  oversea  installa- 
tions being  studied  for  possible  closing 
or  consolidation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

FEBRrART  4,   1961, 
Hon.  Robert  S    McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  SrcRETAHT:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  you  are  now  engaged  In  a 
study  of  oversea  bases  and  Installations  with 
a  view  to  closing  or  consolidating  certain 
Installations. 

Among  the  types  of  Installations  which.  It 
appears  to  me.  could  be  closed  without  In- 
terfering with  the  eftlclency  of  the  armed 
services  are  certain  hotels  and  similar  hous- 
ing accommodations  which  no  longer  serve 
a  necessary  purpose 

There  Is.  for  example,  as  you  know,  a 
rather  large  commercial  hotel  operated  by  the 
Army  In  Tokyo.  There  Is  a  commercial  hotel 
operated  by  the  Air  Force  In  Madrid.  One 
of  the  services,  I  believe  the  Army,  operates 
a  hotel  in  Nuremburg.  There  are.  I  am  sure, 
others. 

These  hotels  and  similar  Installations  may 
well  have  served  a  useful  purpose  at  one  time, 
but  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  sufficient 
accommodations  near  these  cities  to  house 
transients  or  TDY  personnel.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  commercial  hotels  operated 
by  business  interesu  In  these  cities  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists.  Including  serv- 
ice personnel  and  their  families. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  great  many  In- 
stallations of  thU  type,  the  operation  of 
which  contributes  to  our  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments and  gold  drain  and  which  do  not  add 
materially  to  the  efficiency  of  our  armed 
services  unlu  or  personnel  overseas. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Gore 
P.S — The   rates  charged  In   the  above  are 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  February  27.  1961, 
Secretary  McNamara's  Deputy,  Mr  Gil- 
patric,  wrote  to  me  to  say  that,  although 
the  Pentagon  had  no  information  about 
these  installations,  the  matter  was  being 
studied,  and  reports  from  the  field  had 
been  requested. 

These  reports,  when  later  received,  re- 
vealed that  there  were  about  57  facilities 
of  the  type  I  had  in  mind.  Also,  from 
the  fiscal  information  furnished  at  that 
time,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  these 
facilities  were  being  operated  at  a  profit. 
This  fiscal  information,  it  occurred  to 
me.  would  not  stand  close  scrutiny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Thk  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  27.  1961. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore. 
US    Senate. 

DEAR  Senator  Gore  Following  our  tele- 
phone conversation  last  Friday.  I  am  writing 
to  provide  the  Information  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  thus  far  In  response  to  your 
letter  about  the  operations  of  hotels  and 
similar  facilities  by  the  military  departments 
overseas. 

Since  the  information  that  you  requested 
In  your  letter  Is  not  available  within  the 
Pentagon,  I  directed  an  Inquiry  to  all  over- 
sea commands.  Replies  disclose  67  facilities 
of  the  kind  about  which  you  Inquired,  oper- 
ated by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force;  no  such 
facilities  are  operated  by  the  Navy.  Cost 
figures  were  furnished  for  30  of  these  57 
facilities  and  showed  a  total  cost  of  opera- 
tions of  approximately  $7,900,000  against  an 


estUnatrd  annual  Income  of  $9,100,000.  In- 
come IS  btised  on  actual  charges  to  occupants, 
moBl  uf  which  are  quite  nominal  as  you  sug- 
gest, plus  per  diem  deduction  made  during 
periods  of  such  occupancy  by  personnel  on 
temporary  duty  or  in  travel  status 

It  appear*,  therefore,  from  the  Information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  to  date  that 
the  net  effect  ot  continued  operation  of  these 
Installations  Is  t*)  reduce  the  Imbalance  of 
paymenu  and  the  gold  drain  on  the  United 
States.  . 

Your    letter    mentioned    several    locations 
such  as  Nuremburg,  C.erminy,  where  the  US 
Army  hotel  Is  located      Tlil.s  fnclltty  is  a  252- 
bed    Installation    provided    by    the    German 
Government    at    no    cost      Gross    operating 
cosu  for  fiscal  year  1960  amounted  to  $604.- 
216.   including  $67,000  O    A:   M    costs.     Total 
receipts.  Including  deductions  for  per  diem, 
amounted  to  $611,695  thus  Indicating  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  $107,479      The  facility  was 
utilized    for    63.500    guest    days    during    the 
period  and  each  guest  averaged  2  days  occu- 
pancy.    At   Madrid,   Spain,   where   Air  Force 
operates  the  Balboa  Hotel  similar  conditions 
prevail.     It   Is  a   170-bed   facility   leased   for 
$196,335  per  anntun.     It   was  utilized  31.555 
guest  days  and  on  the  basis  of  charges  and 
per    diem    deductions   showed    an    excess    of 
$11,986  above  the  lease  rental.     Guests  aver- 
aged 4  days  per  occupant  during  the  period 
In   the   case  of   the   Sanno   Hotel    at  Tokyo. 
Japan,    which    you    also    mentioned.    It    was 
found  to  be  a  297-room  hotel  leased  by  the 
Japanese  Government  for  assignment  to  the 
Department  of    the   Army      Compelte  Infor- 
mation relative  to  gross  costs  and  receipts  are 
not  available.     On  the  basis  of  available  In- 
formation, however.  It  appears  O.  &  M    CT)Sts 
exceed  receipts  by  an  amount  of  $41,370  per 
anntim.     The  current  repwrts  show  the  facil- 
ity wa«  occupied  44.543  guest  days  and  each 
guest  averaged  4  days  per  stay. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  already  ordered  a 
general  review  of  all  oversea  facilities  to 
parallel  the  review  already  Initiated  of  bases 
and  Installations  In  the  United  States.  In 
the  course  of  this  review,  we  shall  determine 
which  of  these  Installations  should  be  re- 
tained and  which  ones  may  be  dispensed 
with  Among  the  matters  under  review  Is 
the  question  of  the  rate  structure  for  mili- 
tary personnel  using  these  accommodations 
(Including  those  in  leave  status  and  who. 
therefore,  do  not  forfeit  per  diem  allowances 
during  their  st«yl . 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROSWELL    GlLPATRIC, 

Deputy. 

Mr.  GORE  On  March  1,  I  again 
wrote  to  Secretary  McNamara.  pointing 
out  .some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  first  reports 
obtained  by  the  Department  from  over- 
sea commands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March   1.  1961. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  S.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  February  4  I 
wrote  to  you  concerning  the  operation  of 
hotels  and  similar  facilities  by  the  military 
departments  overseas.  On  Febrtiary  27  I 
received  a  reply  from  your  deputy.  Mr  Oll- 
patrlc.  This  reply  Indicates  that  the  review 
of  these  facilities  and  liuitallatlons  is  likely 
to  be  conducted  on  a  BU{)erficlal  basis  with 
a  view  to  defending  their  continued  opera- 
tion, rather  than  dPLermlnlng  whether  their 


operation    should    be    continued    becau.sf     "' 
their  need. 

For  my  own  information,  I  would  appre- 
ciate having  whatever  figures  y^^'U  clu>»j6e  Uj 
furnish  me  given  on  a  uniform  biisls  Mr 
Gllpatrlc's  letter,  for  example,  classifies  two 
hotels  by  beds  and  a  third  by  rooms  In  one 
case,  the  purported  total  operating  cost  is 
given,  while  In  another  case  only  the  lease 
rental"  Is  given.  I  do  not  assume  that  this 
••lea.<:e  rental"  includes  all  gross  operating 
costs. 

I  note  also  from  Mr  Gllpatrlc's  letter  that 
Income  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
clusion of  per  diem  which  Is  not  allowed 
those  who  are  occupying  these  hotels,  but 
which  would  be  allowed  were  these  persons 
occupying  non-Government  facilltl«5S.  Since 
this  appears  to  be  a  rather  large  Item  of  In- 
come. I  would  appreciate  being  fvu-nlshed. 
In  each  Instance,  a  breakdown  of  the  occu- 
pants of  these  hotels  showing  the  number 
entitled  to  per  diem  and  those  not  so  en- 
titled, as  well  as  a  breakdown  showing  the 
number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  resp>ec- 
tlvely.  occupying  these  quarters 

In  many  Instances — Madrid  and  Tokyo, 
for  exaniple — there  are  adequate  quarters 
otherwise  avaUable  for  those  on  official  busi- 
ness The  BOQ  at  the  alrbase  ju.st  outside 
Madrid  Is,  In  fact,  quite  luxurious  and  suit- 
able for  any  officer.  Including  general  offi- 
cers I  would  like  to  be  furnished  Informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  other  quarters 
already  operated  by  the  Government  within 
reasonable  distance  of  these  hotels.  In- 
cidentally, within  reasonable  distance.  I 
would  include  the  base  near  Madrid  since 
.schoolchildren  are  dally  transported  to  school 
at  this  base  from  the  housing  area  which 
was  constructed,  unaccountably  and  unbe- 
lievably, on  the  other  side  of  Madrid. 

Mr.  Gllpatrlc's  letter  states  that  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  operate  57  facilities.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  hotel  and 
other  facilities  at  Garmlch  and  similar 
recreation  areas  are  Included,  If  net.  I  would 
appreciate  having  Information  on  their  op- 
eration as  well. 
Sincerely. 

Albert  Gore 

Mr  GORE,  On  May  15.  I  received  a 
further  letter  from  Mr  Gilpatiic  which 
indicated  that  progress  was  at  last  being 
made.  By  then  it  had  been  d:.scovered 
that  about  100  hotels  are  being  operated 
around  the  world  by  the  armed  services. 
Some  of  tliese  appeared  to  be  ;serving  a 
useful  and  legitimate  purpose. 

At  least,  however,  we  seem  now  to 
know  that  the  armed  services  are  oper- 
ating such  establishments  and  we  have 
learned,  I  think,  how  many  of  these  in- 
stallations the  sci-vices  are  operating  and 
where  they  are  located. 

I  am  glad.  too.  to  know  that  six  of 
these  installations  are  being  closed,  and 
that  further  study  as  to  the  need  for 
the  others  is  continuing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Recore  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defensk. 
Washington.  DC.  May  IS.  1691 
Hon.  Albert  Gore. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  This  Is  first  to  report 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  we  have  now 
accumulated  from  the  various  oversea  com- 
mands of  the  military  d«'partme  ii.<=  as  to 
the  hotels   and   hotel-type   accommodations 


in  foreign  areas,  we  have  directed,  as  ;iii 
Initial  action  measure,  the  orderly  closing  o; 
the  following  hotels: 

1  The   Palast  Hotel    Wsesbaaen    ("-ermany 

2  Hotel  Powers,  Paris    France 

3  Columbia     House,     Tempelhof     Central 
Alrpxjrt,  Berlin.  Germany, 

4.  Newhaven    Court    Hotel     United    King- 
dom. 

5.  The   Hotel   de   Paris,   Pans    Prance. 

6.  General   John   K.   Cannon    Hotel,   Ram- 
steln  Air  Base.  Germany. 

In  addition,  we  are  directing  the  military 
departments  to  adjust  the  rates  charged 
personnel  occupying  hotel  space  on  a  leave 
basis,  In  order  to  provide  the  Government  a 
more  favorable  return.  Travelers  on  official 
business  are  subject  to  a  flat  40-percent  re- 
duction of  the  per  diem  allowance  estab- 
lished for  the  locality  under  the  Joint  travel 
regulations,  and.  in  addition,  pay  a  $1  to 
$1.50  dally  service  charge  when  they  occupy 
Government  quarters.  This  service  charge 
Is  apparently  the  rate  to  which  you  referred 
tn  your  letter  of  February  4.  I  might  point 
out  that  in  a  number  of  localities,  official  per 
diem  rates  are  substantially  higher  for  trav- 
elers who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  Gov- 
ernment quarters 

The  survey  to  which  I  referred  in  my  let- 
ter of  February  27  has  disclosed  the  existence 
of  a  total  of  100  hotels,  as  against  the  57 
Identified  In  the  teletyf>e  survey  reported  in 
my  first  letter.  In  addition,  we  have  been 
Informed  by  the  military  departments  that 
during  the  period  1949  to  the  present,  they 
have  closed  a  total  of  499  hotels  or  hotel- 
type  accommodations  in  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  world.  For  all  of  the  facili- 
ties now  In  operation  we  have  collected  in- 
formation on  occupancy  rates  charges,  per 
diem  allowances,  operating  Income  and  ex- 
p>enses,  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  are 
financed  from  moneys  generat«d  bv  non- 
appropriated fund  activities,  and  the  pur- 
p>oses  served  by  their  operations. 

A  preliminary  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  information  rep>orted  on  the  particular 
facilities  to  which  you  referred  In  your  let- 
ters. Tills  analysis  Indicates  that  the  Tor- 
rejon  Guesthouse  (BOQ),  near  Madrid,  Is 
not  adequate  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  ac- 
commodations during  7  months  of  the  year. 
In  fact,  that  demand  exceeds  the  combined 
capacity  of  the  guesthouse  and  the  Torre jon 
housing  annex  ( Balboa  Hotel ) ,  which  you 
suggested  closing  We  propose  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  making  the  annex  available 
for  civilian  occupancy  during  this  slack 
period.  The  facilities  in  Nurnberg.  as  I  re- 
ported In  my  letter  of  February  27.  show  a 
net  profit  to  the  Government,  and  are  used 
primarily  by  enlisted  military  personnel  and 
their  depyendents  on  leave  and  change -of- 
statlon  travel.  As  to  the  Sanno  Hotel  In 
Tokyo,  we  have  been  requested  Informally  by 
the  Department  cf  Stale  to  maintain  this 
trlscrvlce  facUlty.  and  we  are  Inquiring 
abotit  the  basis  of  this  request  The  Gar- 
mlsch-Berchtesgaden  area,  which  contains 
several  facilities  for  rest  and  recreation  of 
service  personnel,  supported  completely  by 
nonappropriated  funds,  was  covered  by  our 
survey.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a  decision 
on  the  future  of  these  facilities 

We  Intend  to  pursue  vigorously  further 
analysis  of  the  factual  information  now  ac- 
cumulated, and  we  expect  to  have  a  further 
report  by  June  30.  In  the  meantime,  this 
material  is  available  for  inspection  or  study 
by  you  or  your  staff 

We  have  also  requested  the  military  de- 
partments to  study  the  use  of  full-time  mili- 
tary personnel  engaged  in  the  mariagement 
and  administration  of  all  hotel-tyj^e  accom- 
modations for  the  purpose  of  eiUier  reducing 
the  numbers  required,  or,  where  fe.islble. 
considering  their  replacement  by  nonmlU- 
tary  personnel. 
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I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved in  balancing  the  need  for  adequate 
official  travel  and  recreation  facilities  for 
military  personnel  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  facilities  that  will  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
against  the  necessity  for  the  lean  and  fit 
Defense  Establishment  that  President  Ken- 
nedy h.is  called  f>r. 

I  am  sending   copies  of  this  letter  to   the 
chairmen   of    the   Senate   and    House   Armed 
Services  Committees. 
Sincerely. 

ROSWELL    GiLPATRlC. 

Deputy. 

M:-  GORE  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  pursue  this 
matter  further  and  close  or  consolidate 
such  activities,  including  hotels,  as  their 
study  indicates  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest 

SCHOOL    ASSIS'IANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1021'  to  authoiize  a  pro- 
-ram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  offer 
mv  amendment  identified  as  S-lS-ei — 
D'  and  ask  that  it  be  stated;  and  that 
I  may  then  be  permitted  to  yield  to  sev- 
eral Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Coniiecticut.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusett.^  and  the  Senator  from 
Honda,  without   my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectior,.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The    Legislatue    Clerk.     On    page   4 
line  25.  after  ■Aniprican  Samoa."  insert 
■the  District  of  Columbia.". 

On  paae  5.  line  4.  after  "and  fill)" 
insert  "the  allotment  ratio  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  .50.  and  dv)". 

On  pace  5.  line  24.  after  "American 
Samoa,  ■  insert  "the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ' 

On  paiie  6.  line  11.  after  "Amei'ican 
Samoa  insert  "the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. .  i 


.ACTION  LN  the  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES  TO  REEVALU- 
ATE THE  ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CUBA  :N  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN   AFFAIRS 

'  Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  approved  a  con- 
current resolution  i  H.  Con.  Res.  226 » 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
should  be  initiated  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  inter- 
.■\merican  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing sanctions  under  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

This  resolution  lays  the  facts  on  the 
line  with  -egard  to  Cuba,  and  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  present 
Government  of  G«ba  constitutes  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  United  States 
and  to  all  the  free  nations  of  Latin 
.*imerica. 

The  concurrent  re.solution.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, specifically  recites  that  'Cuba  to- 
day has  become  a  base  and  staging  area 
for     Communist     subversive     activities 


throughout  the  hemisphere"  and  that 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
signified  its  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  line  on  intei-national 
affairs." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  226  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  want  to  expre.ss  my 
own  very  strong  conviction  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226  should  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  same  chance  that  was 
afforded  Memb*>rs  of  the  other  body  to 
express  their  views  with  respect  to  the 
Cuban  situation. 

I  am  confident  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  will  favor  this 
resolution  if  they  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it:  and  I  shall  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  the  resolution  is  speedily 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  that  it  is  repoited 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  obicction.  the  concur- 
rent resolution  '  H.  Con.  Res.  226)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcor*^.  as 
follows: 

Where.-xs  the  CarafH«5  Declaration  of  Soli- 
darity of  March  28.  1954.  declares  that  the 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions nf  .Ti:y  American  State  by  the  In- 
ternational Communis'  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system 
of  an  extracontinental  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  the  American  Stales, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and  would 
call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  appropriate  action  In 
accordance  with  existing  treaties;    and 

Whereas  Cuba  today  has  become  a  base 
:i.d  staging  :>rea  for  Communist  subversive 
.T-tlvlty  throughout  the  hemisphere;   and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
ofTers  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  spread 
of  political  liberty,  economic  development, 
and  social  progress  through  all  the  Republics 
of  the  hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Havana  of 
.September  2.  1960.  was  an  open  attack  on  the 
Organization  of  American  States  clearly 
showing  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  stands  in  defiance  of  every  proclaimed 
principle  of  the  inter-American  system;  and 
Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
has  signified  its  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  line  on  international  afTalrs; 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  continxie  to  participate 
In  the  councils  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rpsolieci  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congiess  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  should  be  initiated  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  reevaluate 
the  role  of  thp  Government  of  Cuba  in  Inter- 
American  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
sanctions  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance;  and  also  to  exclude 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
from  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  B-iarM 


SECRECY  IN  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.     CARROLL      Mr.    President. 


on 


April   12  of  this  year.  I  introduced  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


I  Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri 
I  Mr.  Long  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  S.  1567.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  large  sums 
of  the  American  people's  money  are  being 
spent  by  Government  agencies.  Such  a 
trust  should  be  open  to  constant  acce.ss 
for  review  by  the  taxpayers  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire  I  is  the  author  of  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  which  was  published 
in  This  Week  magazine  of  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  on  May  14.  1961, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  aidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 
Lft's  Stop  Sn  i  y  Secrecy  in   Governmfnt 
(By  Senat'ir   William  Proxmire,  of 
Wisconsin) 
Washington.     A   few   years   ago  a   Federal 
agency    decided     to    classify    as    secret    the 
amount  of  peanut  butter  used  by  our  Armed 
Forces.     It  Was  thought  thai  an  alert  enemy 
might   be  able  to  determine  the  size  uf  our 
forces    from    the    atnouni    uf    peanut    biitici 
consimied. 

This  waji  a  luzzy-hcaded  try  at  censorship 
Unfortunately,  another  Government  agency 
in  Washington  was  at  the  same  lime  publish- 
ing reports  which  gave  down  to  the  last  man 
the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces  These  re- 
ports weren't  cla&sitied.  Anyone  could  buy 
them. 

The  peanut  butler  situation  was  one  of 
the  more  comic  aspects  in  the  continuing 
battle  between  the  dictates  of  secrecy  and 
the  people's  right  to  Itnow.  In  recent  years 
the  balance  in  this  lug  of  war  has  swung 
dr.istically  to  the  side  of  secrecy. 

We  musi  reverse  this  situation  t>efore  >i 
is  too  late.  For  Government  is  everybody's 
business,  and  what  you  don't  know  about  it 
will  hurt  you. 

Today  thousands  of  Government  decisions 
are  made  in  secret  You  as  a  private  citizen 
cannot  find  out  what  is  going  on.  Time  and 
lime  again  we.  your  lawmakers,  have  also 
been  denied  access  to  important  informa- 
tion which  Is  essential  in  representing  ymi 
re.sponaibly  and  Intelligently. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  some  of  the  more 
fantastic  examples  of  needless  secrecy.  The 
list  could  run  on  for  pages,  but  I've  tried 
to  condense  It  for  brevity's  sake: 

A  group  of  college  students  prepared  a 
scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings,  scientific 
magazine  articles,  and  articles  from  foreign 
publications  about  atomic  energy.  Tlie 
Pentagon  got  wind  of  this,  and  classified  the 
whole  scrapbook  as  top  secret 

The  secrecy  stamp  was  placed  on  a  report 
describing  shark  attacks  on  shipwrecked 
sailors,  even  though  the  shipwrecks  occurred 
more  than  20  years  ago 

A  scientific  study  on  a  modern  adaptaiiou 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  classified  secret 
After  congressional  pressure,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  decl,a.ssl- 
fied  a  report  In  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
send  border  inspectors  to  rifle  and  pistol 
matches. 

At  one  time,  the  State  Department  stored 
gifts  received  by  Federal  ofBclals  from  foreign 
nations  in  a  classified  building.  Under  fire 
for  this  action,  the  State  Department  finally 
and  reluctantly  let  reporters  enter  the  build- 
ing 

One  result  of  this  secrecy-happy  approach 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  giant  mountain  of 


classified  documents  Each  week  our  Gov- 
ernment now  classif.es  a  stack  of  documenU 
higher  than   the  Empire  State  Building, 

In  the  past  14  years  we  have  accumulated 
more  than  three  times  as  much  secret  mate- 
rial as  was  classified  in  the  entire  history  of 
our  Government  from  the  Civil  War  to  1946. 
and  this  Includes  all  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Manhattan  Project,  which  built  the  first 
atomic  bombr 

What  Is  being  done  to  end  this  stlfilng 
growth  of  secrecy?  For  one  thing,  we  In 
Congress  are  trying  to  limit  the  number  of 
agencies  with  the  right  to  classify  papers 

As  you  might  Imagine,  once  a  Federal 
ofBctal  is  given  the  right  to  wield  a  secrecy 
stamp,  he  doesn't  like  giving  it  up  But  re- 
cently the  authority  to  classify  documents 
was  withdrawn  from  some  30  Government 
agencies  which  included  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  and  the  Lincoln  Sesquicen- 
tennlal   Commission 

Why  do  Government  agencies  desire  to 
cloak  their  activities  In  secrecy,  for  reasons 
other  than  national  defense,  or  to  prevent 
invasion  of  personal  privacy?  Nearly  always 
the  cause  stems  from  a  desire  to  avoid  pub- 
lic criticism  of  Inefficiency  and  waste  De- 
cisions considered  and  adopted  without  pub- 
lic scrutiny  are  much  less  subject  to  public 
criticism,  even  though  they  affect  many 
citizens.  But  with  a  Federal  budget  topping 
»80  billion,  every  citizen  has  the  right  to 
know  how  his  money  is  being  spent. 

With  a  very  few  limited  exceptions  your 
Government  has  no  more  right  to  deny  you 
access  to  all  the  facts  than  a  hired  book- 
keeper has  to  deny  the  owner  of  a  business 
the  right  to  see  his  books  This  Is  your  Gov- 
ernment. You  own  it.  you  pay  for  It,  You 
liave  a  right  to  know  about  It.  And.  yes.  you 
have  a  duty  to  find  out  about  it. 

THE    EIGHT    IN    CONGRESS 

Not  all  government  secrecy  conceals  waste- 
ful spending  or  graft  But  the  snap  reflex  of 
any  official  on  the  verge  of  exposure  Is  to 
shroud  his  error  by  claiming  a  secrecy  privi- 
lege. Time  and  time  again  Investigators  have 
prycd  the  screen  aside  and  uncovered  influ- 
ence-peddling. emt>ezzlement.  and  other  vio- 
lations of  the  public  trust 

We  In  Congress  ha%e  Ijegun  to  meet  the 
problem  of  unnecessary  secrecy 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee,  bril- 
liantly led  by  Representative  John  E  Moss, 
of  California,  has  handled  nearly  200  cases  of 
Federal  abridgemeni  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion In  over  half  the  cases  the  subcom- 
mittee succeeded  in  freeing  the  Information 
from  the  censors  The  House  committee  has 
been  at  work  6  years  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  also  has  been 
working  on  the  problem.  The  vigilance  of  the 
two  committees  has  prevented  much  un- 
necessary secrecy 

Two  other  nongovernment  groups — the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  national  Journalism 
fraternity — have  waged  long  and  courageous 
battles  against  unnecessary  government  se- 
crecy. 

But  I  fear  that  the  cases  of  unwarranted 
secrecy  which  come  to  light  are  only  the  top 
of  the  Iceberg,  Beneath  the  surface,  a  vast 
amount  of  Information  continues  to  be  with- 
held. 

Perhaps  the  worst  offender  in  silly  secrecy 
is  the  Department  of  Defense,  A  classic  ex- 
ample took  place  when  the  first  Atlas  com- 
munications satellite  was  launched.  For 
some  reason  only  88  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  men  working  on  the  project  were  told  its 
real  purpose:  to  place  in  orbit  a  communica- 
tions package  which  would  broadcast  a  taped 
message  from  the  President.  Of  course,  all  of 
the  employees  had  been  cleared  for  top-secret 
work. 


To  keep  the  secret  from  the  others,  the  88 
men  had  to  sneak  around  the  missile  site  at 
night  altering  circuits  and  rebuilding;  parts- 
of  the  missile,  changing  what  had  bee:i  done 
during  the  day  by  the  i>eople  who  dldn  t 
know  what  the  real  purpose  of  the  missiie 
was  You  can  guess  at  the  confusion  this 
caused,  and  how  much  money  was  watted, 

THE  PENTAGON  S  SECRET  PHOTO 

On  another  occasion  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refused  to  declassify  photogrs.phs  of 
the  Titan  missile  for  months  after  it  had 
been  stored  outside  a  factory  near  Denver, 
viewed  by  local  residents,  seen  on  teevision 
and  photographed  from  a  helicopter.  Fi- 
nally— 2  weeks  before  the  1958  congressional 
elections,  pictures  of  the  President  viewing 
the  missile  appeared  The  Pentagon  claimed 
it  had  wanted  to  avoid  premature  "bally- 
hoo," Or.  putting  it  another  way.  they 
wanted  the  ballyhoo,  but  at  a  time  of  their 
own   choosing. 

Let  me  underline  one  point:  In  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense,  it  is  abjolutely 
necessary  to  classify  information  about 
weapons,  codes,  strategies,  and  a  number  of 
other  subjects.  But  I  think  that  many  of 
our  military  men  are  Infected  with  "secretl- 
tls  "  Their  secrecy  policies  and  procedures 
must   be  reexamined. 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  lift  the  giant 
lid  of  secrecy  over  Washington  It  is  a  con- 
stant struggle  in  which  we  all  must  fight 
One  thing  that  will  help  is  new  legislation, 
I  am  a  sponsor,  with  Senator  Carroll,  of 
Colorado,  of  S.   1567.  which  provides: 

1.  All  Government  records,  rulings,  reports 
and  all  other  papers  not  specifically  ex- 
cluded for  reasons  of  national  defense  or 
personal   privacy   be  made  public 

2  Except  as  Justified  by  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense,  no  order  or  rule  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  shall  be  valid  unlesis  made 
public, 

3  Any  citizen  may  bring  a  suit  in  any 
Federal  district  court  to  compel  such  public 
inspection. 

Enactment  of  such  a  law  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  the  more  flagrant  ex- 
amples of   secrecy. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  a  new  law 
to  end  foolish  secrecy.  More  and  more  citi- 
zens must  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
dangers.  You.  the  voter,  should  real,ze  that 
every  time  a  Federal  official  wields  ihat  se- 
crecy stamp  unnecessarily  you  and  the 
I>eople  of  your  country  are  losing  another 
bit  of  freedom. 

Laws  will  help  end  the  secrecy  inumbo- 
Jumbo  But  in  the  long  run  the  key  figure 
in  the  fight  for  the  right  to  knovs  is  the 
citizen  who  keeps  a  vigilant  and  Inquiring 
eye   on    his   Government 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  , 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  Pr?sident, 
is  it  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  CL,^BK)  has  the 
floor  and  that  he  has  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  acting  majority 
leader,  

AWARD  OF  MEDAL  lO  DK  THOMAS 
ANTHONY  DOOLEY  III 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    230    House  Joint   Re.'^olution  306 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk  A  .lomt  reso- 
lution 'H.J,  Res,  306'  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  awai'd 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  HI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  thcie 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  House  joint  resolution.  A  Senate 
joint  resolution  identical  with  the  House 
joint  resolution  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  BusHl.  It  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  Calendar  No.  229. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  whatever  comment  he  may 
wish  to  make 

Mr.  BUSH,  .Ml  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  It  would  be  redundant  for 
me  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  today 
to  go  fully  into  the  life  and  story  of  the 
great  humanitarian  service  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  similar  in  nature  to  the  one 
tiefore  us  today,  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
to  Dr.  Dooley.  The  joint  resolution  was 
not  acted  on  at  that  time,  and  Di  Doo- 
ley's  great  work  continued.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  past  year  he  died  of 
cancer  at  the  very  peak  of  his  career. 

Senators  almost  unanimously  have 
joined  in  support  of  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  give  this  recognition  to  Dr, 
Thomas  Dooley,  I  take  great  pride  in 
presenting  the  resolution  to  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  life  story  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  I  have  ever 
read.  His  book,  entitled  Deliver  Us 
From  Evil."  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
books  I  have  ever  read  I  hope  that  every 
young  American  will  read  about  the  life 
of  Dr  Dooley,  I  dare.say  no  citizen  in 
this  century  has  done  more  on  his  own. 
by  his  own  effort  and  through  his  own 
.sacrifice,  to  create  a  favorable  image  of 
the  United  States  m  distant  lands  among 
the  poorest  people  of  the  world  than  has 
Dr.  Thomas  Dooley.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  pass  the  joint  resolution 

Mr  HUMPHRFY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordeied 

The  names  of  the  Senators  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  are  as 
follows:  HuMPi^.REY.  Symington.  Pell. 
Long  of  Missouri.  Carroll. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excei'pt  from  the 
report  of  the  committee.  reix)rt  No.  257, 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

General   Statement 
The  resolution  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  an  appropriate  gold  medal.  In 
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Uie     name     of     Congress,     to     Ui*     la'.e     Dr 
ThomM  AntlioEy  Dooley   IH.  in   recogniuou 
of  his  services  to  the  people  of  Laos  and  to 
peoples  In  other  newly  developing  countries 

Dr  Dooley  Is  siirvlTed  by  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Thomas  A  Dooley,  and  two  brothers  It  !s 
the  ccmDnlttee'B  understanding  and  Inten- 
tion that  the  me<l&I  will  be  pres€nt«<l  to  Dr. 
Dojley's  mother 

The  resolution  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  a 
g  )ld  medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices. 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  him 
An  appropriation  of  $2,500  would  be  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  also 
be  authorized  to  manufacture  and  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  the  medal  to  tr.e  puD- 
:.c  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him  The  coet  of  m.ir.ur^cturir.g  the  bronze 
duplicates,  tncludir.g  labor,  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  sales  pr'>ceeds 

The  proposal  to  honor  Dr  Dnoiey  by  giv- 
ing him  s  medal  has  received  wi'1e?;pr'»t^d 
and  bipartii.m  supp' f  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 64  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
ptuiEY  on  behalf  of  hiroBeif  .ir.d  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  Senator  Bbidoes  intTLfduced 
S  1377,  in  which  Senat  r  Bush  later  Joined. 
In  the  last  Congress  Ser.."'.tor  Bt'SH  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resoltrion  148  for  him- 
self and  +4  other  Senate  rs 

The  State  and  Treasury  Departme:it8  of- 
fer no  objection  to  the  bill.  Letters  from 
those  Departments  are  printed  tei<  w  as  a 
part  of  this  report.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Senator  Htjmphrey   Is  also  printed  below. 

Attached  Is  a  biographical  summary  of  the 
life  of  Dr  Dor-ley  T:\e  facts  of  Dr.  Dooley's 
I'.fe  explain  the  reasons  f  >r  »he  award  of  the 
medal 

THOMAS     A.     DOOI  EY     III      VI  D  — A     BIOGRAPHICAL 

ST    MM  *RY 

Dr  Thomas  A  D>>oley  was  b(jrn  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  on  January  17  1927  He  was 
one  of  four  sons  born  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thomas  A.  Docley  He  selected  medicine  as 
hLs  career  whiie  in  high  schofjl.  He  had  a 
year  of  premeclical  •rLiimi.g  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nutre  Dame  m  1j4,3  44.  then  served 
for  2  years.  1944  46.  as  .i  Navy  corpsman. 
or  medical  aide  attached  tn  'he  u  S.  Marine 
Corps  He  then  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
Sorbonne  In  Paris.  He  was  i?r.iduateci  from 
the  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 
In  ly53. 

He  rejoined  the  Navy  for  his  internship 
aa  a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  and  was  at 
first  assigned  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Civmp 
Pendleton.  Calif  .  and  from  there  was  sent 
to  Japan,  where  he  received  an  assignment 
as  medical  off.cer  abojird  the  attack  trans- 
port  U  S  S     Mcmt  igue 

In  May  1954  the  M  •  tague  w.ls  one  of  four 
ships  as&igned  to  help  in  passage  of  free- 
doni."  which  comprised  the  evacuation  agreed 
upon  under  terms  of  tl^.e  Geneva  Treaty  after 
the  French  Indochina  war  was  over 

This  was  the  fllpht  of  those  who  wished  to 
flee  from  Comm'inist-held  northern  Vietnam 
to  live  iri  free  .^otith  Vietnam  Dr  Uooley 
was  assigned  as  a  medic  \1  officer  at  an  evacuee 
staging  ,ire,i  .se*  up  at  Haiphong.  The  main 
Interest  oi  this  medical  team  was  In  pre- 
venting epidemics  and  the  infestation  of 
the  ships  being  used  In  the  evacuation. 

More  than  600.000  refugees  were  cared  for 
at  this  camp  When  C'>mmunlst  demands 
forced  reduction  of  the  medical  mission. 
Dr  Dooley  was  the  only  N.ivy  doctor  left 
behind.  Enornic  is  as  it  was.  the  medical 
problem  lavoi. ing  the  refugees  was  not  the 
only  one  with  which  he  had  to  cope 

"I  had  to  provide  shelter  and  food,  sani- 
tation, and  some  human  solace  to  a  flood 
ol  humanity  undernovirlshed.  exhausted,  be- 
wildered, and  pitifully  frightened.  '  he  wrote 
later  m  a  book,  abcul  his  experiences. 

■"My  primary  taaJc  was  medical — to  stamp 
out  contagious  diseases    •    ■    •    but  there  was 


no  duck.ing  the  huge  problem*  <•(  house- 
iceeplng  and  administration  for  the  shifting 
camp  population,  normally  between  lO.OOO 
And  15.000  persons   • 

Pot  hia  extraorduiiu-y  etior's  m  thus  oper- 
ation, he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
becoming  the  youngest  otticer  m  the  history 
of  the  US  Medical  Corps  to  receive  it. 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  of  Vietnam,  also 
awarded  him  that  nation's  highest  decora- 
tion,  the   National    Order   of   Vietnam 

The  assignmei.t  alstj  br-  uei.t  a  decision 
for  young  Dr  Dooley  Afv-r  seeir.^-  the  '^ick 
and  dying  in  ^luthea.  t  .Asia,  ob.serving  the 
amount  of  prevennible  disea.-^e  which  coti^d 
be  halted  or  cu.-etl,  he  .'-.-it  that  his  place 
henceforth  wus  with  these  people:  that  he 
must  do  what  he  could  do  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  sulTerlng  among  countless  millions 
of  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world  who 
have  scant  hope  of  ar.y  medical  c-ire  i:-  their 
!ifetin\e. 

Dr  Dooley  rettirned  to  the  United  Stales 
i!i  1966  and  becarr e  a  civilian.  His  book, 
Deliver  U-  Fror:i  Evil.  "  .ibout  the  work  at 
Haiph'  :.g.  tjecame  .t  bestsell-r  With  the 
proceeds.  p:ui.  generous  help  from  pharma- 
ceutical compijinies.  he  rounded  up  a.s  his 
staff  three  former  Navv  corpsmen  who  had 
worked  witn  him  at  Haiphong,  returned  uj 
southeast  Asia  and  obUnnetl  permission  from 
the  new  goverrunent  ol  La<j6  to  •■st.i.blish  ,i 
small  village  hospital.  It  was  located  ai 
Nam  Tha.  5  miles  from  the  border  of  Com- 
munist-hekl  China 

Dr.  Dooley  turned  the  Nam  Tha  hospital 
over  to  the  Laos  Oovernme:  t  In  late  1»57 
and  returned  to  the  United  States,  planning 
to  r.iise  funds  with  which  to  start  another 
such  medical  mission.  He  me*  with  Dr 
Peter  D.  Comanduraa.  a  Wa.'^hmgton  special- 
ist and  medical  professor  who  also  had  ob- 
served the  medically  underprivileged  in  other 
Ijuads  and  had  been  working  for  the  accepts 
ance  of  an  international  program  of  direct 
physlcian-to-patient  medical  aid  In  areas 
where  no  facillUes  existed  at  all. 

Together,  these  two  physicians  founded 
Medico  (Medical  International  Cooperation 
Organization  i .  This  voluntary.  nonp*>iitlcal. 
nonsectarlan  organization  was  at  first  under 
auspices  of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, but  in  late  1959  became  a  separate 
entity.  Incorporated  as  Medico.  Inc. 

Dr  Dooley'8  second  bestseller  book  'The 
Edge  of  Tomorrow,"  was  published  Ln  May 
1958.  Proceeds  from  It,  from  other  writings. 
and  a  lecture  tour  went  toward  the  financ- 
ing of  oversea  operations  begun  by  Medico. 
The  young  doctor  returned  to  Laos  to 
establish  another  hospital,  this  one  In  the 
remote  village  of  Muong  Sing  and  the  first 
under  Medico  auspices. 

Less  than  2  years  later,  by  the  end  of  1960, 
Medico  had  17  projects  in  operation  In  12 
countries.  These  Included  seven  hospitals 
In  southeast  Asia — In  Laos,  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam, and  Malaya — and  Dr.  Dooley  had  an 
important  rote  In  getUng  all  of  them  under- 
way. Medico  established  such  projects  only 
after  the  Invitation  of  the  host  government, 
and  in  these  Instances  it  was  Dr.  Dooley  who 
handled,  for  the  most  part,  all  of  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  negotiations  and  the  other 
details  concerned  with  starting  these 
projects. 

In  August  1959.  Dr.  Dooley  learned  that 
he  had  a  highly  malignant  (melanoma) 
cancer  of  the  chest  wall  and  flew  to  New 
York  to  undergo  major  surgery  for  Its  re- 
moval at  Memorial  Hospital. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  convalescence.  Dr 
Dooley  embarked  on  a  nationwide  lecture 
tour  which  raised  nearly  a  million  dollars 
for  Med '.CO  He  then  returned  to  his  Muong 
Sing  hospital  and  was  soon  working  at  his 
>..sual  pace — which  often  kept  him  going  20 
hours  a  day. 

On  two  subsequent  trips  to  the  Uuited 
States  within  the  next  14  months  he  under- 
went checkups  which  showed  no  rectirrence 


ol  cancer.  On  a  trip  in  the  spring  of  1»60 
he  gave  56  lectures  In  30  cities  in  34  days 

Then  on  November  30.  1960.  Dr  Dooley 
entered  a  hospital  in  Hong  Kong.  «uflering 
from  what  was  described  as  extreme  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion."  He  also  fcu3ered 
severe  pain  in  the  lower  spinal  are*  but, 
wearing  s  brace — which  he  Immediately 
charac  lerlzed  as  his  "lion  Maiden  '  he  left 
the  hospital  within  a  matter  ol  days  and 
attempted  to  resume  his  customary  ardu- 
ous schedule. 

The  p«tin.  however,  became  progressively 
worse  and  he  anally  gave  In  to  the  per- 
suaaloos  of  associates  and  relatives  to  come 
hooae  for  a  ivew  examination  and  any  treat- 
ment which  might  be  required 

He  arrived  on  December  27.  I960,  and 
entered  a  hosj^tal.  On  January  10.  1961. 
the  attending  physician  announced  that  ex- 
tensive analytical  exanUnations  had  proved 
Without  doubt  that  this  was  a  recurrence 
of  the  previous  primary  cancer.  On  Janu- 
ary 18,  1961.  Dr.  Dooley  passed  away,  1  day 
after  his  34tli  birthday. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution 

The  joint  resoluUon  'H  J  Res.  306 > 
was  ordered  u>  a  thrd  readiiiK.  read  liie 
third  time   a;.d  parsed 

The  F'RKSIDINO  OFFTCF.R  Without 
objection,  Sfnat<'  Joint  Resolution  64  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  HUMPHRFT^r.  Mr  President,  this 
action  on  l;.f  part  of  Congress  by  both 
Houses  is  to  me  a  very  rewarding  ex- 
perience, because  for  a  long  time  many 
of  U.S  in  Congress  have  wantod  '.o  honor 
this  great  American,  who  ha.s  exempli- 
fied compa.ssk>n  and  mercy,  and  who  has 
lived  a  life  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
oiir  democracy  and  in  accordance  with 
the  finest  ideals  of  hi.s  Christian  faith. 


NONSL  BSIDIZED    INTERCOAST.^L 
STEAMSHIP    LINES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  Mr.  President. 
I  yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  all 
of  us  know  the  acute  problems  at  present 
facing  the  nonsubsldized  intercoastal 
steamship  lines  which  travel  from  the 
mainland  to  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico.  Ha- 
waii, and  other  places 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the.se  caniers.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  remark.s  made  re- 
cently to  the  Hawaii  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Mr.  Randolph  Sevier,  president 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  These  re- 
marks, which  show  a  common  problem  of 
;'  this  sometimes  overlooked  segment  of  the 
Nations  transp>oi"talion  industi-y,  fol- 
low: 

Mc:>st  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  take  for 
granted  those  things  which  we  have  enjoyed 
for  most  of  our  lives  and  on  which  our  very 
existence  depends  To  some  extent,  this 
may  be  true  of  the  attitude  of  many  people 
toward  the  shipping  service  provided  to 
Hawaii  by  Matson 

For  nearly  80  years,  through  good  times 
and  bad,  through  a  period  of  two  World  Wars 
and  Korea,  when  greater  profits  could  have 
been  realized  by  diversion  of  Its  vessels  to 
other  trades,  Matson  has  provided  the  prin- 
cipal transportation  service  between  Hawaii 
and  the  mainland. 

During  this  time,  Matson  has  rendered  fre- 
quent, dependable,  and  specialized  steamship 
service,  making  It  possible  for  Hawaii  to  mar- 


ket Its  two  principal  products — sugar  and 
pineapple — and  to  obtain  from  the  mainland 
the  goods  It  has  needed  to  supj>ort  its  ex- 
panding population  its  tourist  Industry,  the 
vast  Defense  Establishment  and  Its  basic 
agricultural  economy. 

From  tune  to  time,  Matson  has  Introduced 
special  facilities,  both  in  its  ships  and  ashore, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  more  efficiently 
and  economically  the  special  transportation 
requirements  of  the  Hawaii  trade 

In  1956.  Matson  organized  the  first  research 
department  at  the  top  management  level  of 
any  American -flag  steamship  company 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  carefully 
analyzing  the  cause  and  effect  of  transpor- 
tation cost  Increases,  as  well  as  methods  ol 
improving  operations  and  reducing  further 
cost  Increase  Analysis  by  our  research 
department  indicated  that  the  greatest  op- 
(jortunlty  for  service  Improvements  and  cost 
reductions  lay  In  the  cargo  handling  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  This  led  Matson  to  pio- 
neer its  present  containerized  shipping  serv- 
ice l>eiween  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  and 
Los  Angeles  port  areas  in  California  and 
Honolulu 

In  this  service,  cargo  may  be  loaded  and 
sealed  In  a  container  at  a  shipper's  ware- 
house on  the  mainland  and  the  goods  not 
touched  until  the  container  is  unsealed  and 
unloaded  at  the  consignees  warehouse  in 
Honolulu  Cargo  handling  costs,  vessel  port 
time,  and  damage  and  pilferage  of  cargo  have 
been  materially  reduced,  enabling  Matson  to 
render  a  premium  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  lower  than  those  charged  for  carriage 
of  cargo  In  conventional  loose  stowage 
Matson's  present  investment  In  this  con- 
tainer system,  including  ship  conversion 
costs,  shoreslde  facilities,  and  lease  obliga- 
tlous,  totals  some  tl7.800,000. 

Who  has  benefited  tci  date  from  these 
costly  technological  Improvements  In  Mat- 
son's  freight  service?  Not  any  Individual, 
or  firm  or  group-  btit  the  vigorous  total 
Hawaiian   economy 

There  is  no  other  island  community  of 
comparable  size  and  remoteness  which  en- 
Joys  such  a  regularity  and  frequency  of  serv- 
ice as  Hawaii  receives  from  Matson.  As  a 
result.  In  the  postw.ir  era  the  Matson 
freighter  fleet  has  t>ecome  Hawaii's  floating 
warehouse  Goods  In  large  volume  go  directly 
from  mainland  warehouses  to  shlp>8lde,  and 
from  the  docks  in  Hawaii  to  store  shelves, 
eliminating  multiple  handling,  reducing  In- 
ventories and  minimizing  the  need  for  costly 
warehotising  What  might  have  happ>ened 
had  It  been  necessary  to  build  warehouses  In 
Honolulu  for  this  volume''  In  land-scarce 
Hawaii,  the  reduction  of  the  need  for  ware- 
house space  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
costly  multiple-handling  and  other  costs 
Inherent  In  large-scale  warehousing  holds 
down  the  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
If  such  frequent  service  should  cease,  so 
would  these  benefits. 

Hawaii  Is  the  Nation's  only  Island  State, 
separated  from  the  other  States  by  2,100 
nautical  miles  of  ocean  It  Is  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  commerce  with  the  main- 
land to  support  Its  economy  This  com- 
merce moves,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
must  continue  to  move,  by  ocean  shipping. 
The  statistics  and  expert  opinion  concern- 
ing the  growth  and  condition  of  the  Ha- 
waiian economy,  demonstrate,  as  a  matter 
of  experience  and  not  of  theory,  that  Mat- 
son's  rates  have  not  retarded  the  Hawaiian 
economy.  It  Is  manifesting  greater  vitality 
than  almost  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  dependent  for  Its  vigor  and 
growth  upon  high  quality  ocean  transporta- 
tion service.  It  has  the  financial  strength  to 
support  the  transportation  service  which  It 
requires. 

Because  labor  costs  are  so  great  a  portion 
ol  total  costs.  Matson  has  sought  where 
possible  to  Increase  mechaulzatlon  when 
such  programs  would  result  In  savings.    This 


is  not  always  an  easy  course,  for  it  brings 
In  Its  wake  sociological  and  financial  prob- 
lems of  some  magnitude. 

In  addition,  Matson's  management  to- 
gether with  other  steamship  operators.  Is 
seeking  means  whereby  the  recent  pattern 
of  successive  increases  in  wages  can  equi- 
tably be  ameliorated  in  fairness  to  labor, 
management  and  the  public.  Recently, 
representatives  of  the  steamship  Industry. 
Including  myself,  met  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  discuss  this  Important 
question  So  long  as  Matson  is  confronted 
with  annual  Increases  in  wage  costs  without 
offsetting  reductions  In  other  elements  of 
costs.  It  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  making 
offsetting  rate  increases  or  going  out  of  busi- 
ness Matson  simply  does  not  have  an  ex- 
cess of  earnings  with  which  to  absorb  these 
recurring  cost  lncro:ses 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1021'  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  education. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
the  issue  before  us  is  what  is  the  most 
realistic  and  over  the  long  run  the  most 
efTicient  way  in  which  to  educate  our 
children  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  There  is  no 
monop>oly  in  concern  or  action  in  this 
field;  we  all  believe  with  intense  sincer- 
ity that  America  must  remain  the  best 
educated  Nation  in  the  world  We  owe 
affirmative  action  to  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  destiny  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

What  we  must  keep  in  mmd  in  our 
search  for  the  best  course  of  action  is 
that  the  availability  of  classrooms  and 
hitJh-paid  teachers  by  themselves  will 
not  make  our  educational  system  suc- 
cessful So  in  these  deliberations  we 
must  attend  to  the  business  of  providing 
adequate  facilities  and  talent,  but  we 
must  look  beyond  them 

Last  year  I  sponsored  S  1016.  pro- 
viding for  a  5-year  program  to  finance 
$3  billion  worth  of  school  construction, 
and  S.  1017,  assisting  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  building  $2  billion 
worth  of  academic  and  housing  facilities 
for  the  same  period.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  will  support  recommendations 
to  strengthen  and  extend  this  act  in 
the  present  Congress. 

On  June  24  of  last  year  I  wrot*  Sena- 
tor Hill,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
concei-ning  S.  1017,  and  said  in  part: 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  tremendous 
educational  ferment  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  education  of  a  na- 
tion's people  will  carry  huge  importance  In 
terms  of  the  struggle  between  freedom  with 
Justice  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  and 
the  future  of  mankind  which  the  outcome 
of  that  struggle  will  so  significantly  Influ- 
ence. It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  a  sound  and  vigorous  role 
to  assist  our  educational  Institutions 

These  thoughts  essentially  were  stated 
by  the  President  in  his  special  education 
message  to  Congress  on  February  20, 
when  he  said ; 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  in  education  Our  re- 
quirements for  world  leadership  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,   and    the  demands  ol 


citizenship  itself  in  an  en>  such  as  this  u'l 
require  the  maxlfnum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity 

The  committee  report  on  S    1021  says: 

The  Federal  Government  should  invest 
a  larger  portion  of  our  national  resources  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
*  •  *  The  committee  further  believes  that 
In  spite  of  the  very  substantial  efforts  which 
we  have  made  as  a  nation  on  behalf  ol  our 
schools.  Americans  want  and  need  to  do 
more 

While  I  am  in  accord  with  these  gen- 
eral statements,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  for  the  reasons  I  shall  now  briefly 
state. 

The  facts  that  there  are  presently 
shortages  in  teachers  and  classrooms. 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  to  fill  these  needs,  and  that  America 
must  improve  the  overall  quality  of  her 
educational  sy.stem.  do  not  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  nrust  automati- 
cally launch  huge  programs  of  Federal 
involvement.  In  considering  the  man- 
ner of  Federal  aid  we  must  be  careful  to 
examine  the  facts  of  the  situation  to 
determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  need, 
and  we  must  ree.xamme  the  e.ssential 
qualities  of  the  American  educational 
system.  We  must  decide  if  those  essen- 
tial characteristics  are  still  valid  today. 
If  they  are  still  valid  we  must  act 
vigilantly  to  sustain  them  and  carefully 
measure  the  effect  of  proposed  methods 
of  Federal  help  on  them  accordingly. 

President  Kennedy  emphasized  m  his 
message  that  education  must  remain  a 
matter  of  State  and  local  control  and  I 
stronuly  agree  with  him.  Speaking  of 
the  importance  of  providing  every 
American  child  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMi-  Bush]  summed  up  this 
philosophy  very  effectively  He  said  in 
a  speech  before  the  Senate  on  May  18: 

The  re.sponsibillty  for  giving  children  this 
opportunity  rests,  first,  upon  the  local  com- 
munity, and  next  upon  the  State  Only  if 
these  two  units  of  go\ernment,  acting  to- 
gether, cannot  provide  sufficient  resources 
and  the  environment  for  a  good  educational 
system  does  it  become  In  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Federal  Government  to  supple- 
ment their  effort*.. 

I,  too.  am  most  concerned  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  get  into 
primary  and  secondary  school  education 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  control  over 
local  policy  The  States  and  the  locali- 
ties simply  ha\  e  the  greatest  competence 
to  do  the  job.  They  are  close  to  the  sit- 
uation, they  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  communities  m  question,  they 
are  familiar  with  the  problems  therein 
they  can  gne  quick,  sympathetic  and 
tailormade  supervision.  A  larger,  nec- 
essaril\  imper.sonal  bureaucracy  located 
far  away  simply  does  not  have  such  un- 
derstanding and  firsthand  interest  In 
this  case  distance  destroys  efficiency.  I 
believe  not  only  that  American  citizens 
in  a  given  community  oi  State  want  to 
make  the  decisions  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  I  am  certain 
that  they  are  the  most  competent  to  do 
so.  This  unique  characteristic  of  our 
way  of  life  is  as  important  in  the  1960's 
as  it  has  been  throughout  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Nation. 
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Large-scale,  permanent-type  grant 
aid  for  a  variety  of  uses  including  teach- 
ers' salaries  cannot  help  in  my  opinion, 
but  intxodure  Federal  Government  con- 
trol mto  our  free  prunary  and  second- 
ary educational  system.  The  committt'f 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  propcses 
this  kind  of  aid.  and  its  safesuarrl-; 
aeainst  Federal  involvement  in  local  pol- 
icy are.  in  effect,  of  little  value.  Con- 
gress cannot  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars without  at  some  time  acting  to 
£,'uarantee  that  the  funds  will  be  effi- 
ciently and  properly  spent  Political  in- 
dependence IS  closely  relat<>d  to  fiscal 
independence  and  we  can  see  in  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  programs  that  proeram 
control  inevitably  follows  the  flow  of 
money. 

It  IS  important  to  examine  the  com- 
mittee bill  both  m  view  of  the  controls 
It  contains  over  the  $2.5  billion  it  pro- 
vides, and  in  view  of  its  a-ssurance  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  exer- 
cise any  kind  of  control  over  the  policy 
determination  of  any  schixsl  syst*  m 

Section  106  of  the  committee  bill  allots 
funds  for  the  second  and  thud  fiscal 
years  of  the  proRiam  on  the  ba^is  of  ef- 
fort exerted  by  the  States  f..r  public 
.school  purposes.  Here  is  a  very  definite 
kind  of  control.  Here  we  have  a  tested 
and  a  worthwhile  device  to  guarantee 
proper  use  of  Federal  funds  and  to  .stim- 
ulate helpful  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  Nonetheless,  thi.s  is  a  stipulation 
which  cannot  help  sooner  or  later  having 
Its  effect  on  local  decision.s  with  reeard 
to  overall  educational  policy  It  should 
be  recognized  as  such. 

Section  110  and  111  of  the  bill,  dealin? 
with  applications  made  by  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Government  also  involve. 
and  again  desirably  so.  a  mea.siir''  of 
Federal  control.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  requires  that  the  State  give 
priority  or  preference  to  the  areas  most 
in  need.  He  can  disapprove  an  applica- 
tion if  i;  falls  short  of  this  or  certain 
other  criteria.  Here  again  the  State 
must  act  in  a  certain  way  if  it  is  to  re- 
ceive the  financial  assistance  from 
Washington.  We  all  agree  with  thi.s 
kmd  of  requirement  on  its  own  merits. 
yet  the  desirability  of  this  regulation 
cannot  overshadow  the  fact  that  ;t  is 
regulation.  The  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Government's  aid  will  bring  — most  prob- 
ably in  Increasing  degree — Federal  con- 
trol over  the  recipient. 

Section  103  of  the  act  provides: 

In  the  admlmstratlon  of  th;s  uUe.  no  de- 
paurtment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  rf  the 
Uiuted  States  ihAji  exercise  .vny  direction, 
•upervislon.  or  contr-.ji  over  'Me  policy  cleter- 
mlnailon,  personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  Instruction,  or  the  .adminIs'r.itlon  or  op- 
eration uf   any  schcxjl     t   ^rhool  sys'err. 

Such  a  disclaimer  will  be  in  practice, 
virtually  valueless.  There  is  no  men- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  indirect  con- 
trol asserted  if  the  Federal  Government 
decides  to  withhold  funds  under  the  act 
for  any  reason.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  how  such  control  as  mentioned 
under  section  103  is  to  be  measured  or 
how  the  section  Itself  is  to  b*^  enforced 
As  an  example.  I  need  merely  to  men- 
tion the  data  presented  in  the  minority 
views  in  the  committee  repo-t  with  re- 


gard to  Federal  controls  contained  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Such 
controls  are  inevitable.  As  I  have  said, 
considered  on  then-  own  merits  they  are 
often  desirable,  but  they  exist  and  they 
t'row. 

Another  aspect  of  control  can  be  seen 
m  the  allocation  formula  adapted  by  the 
committee.  This  formula  is  different 
from  the  one  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  The  committee  made 
changes  in  the  allocation  technique,  up- 
ping  some  States'  shares  as  much  as  62 
percent  and  lowering  others  as  much  as 
38  percent.  It  appears  that  political 
considerations  were  not  overlooked  in 
this  juggling.  Even  if  this  is  not  true. 
it  is  certainly  very  p>ossible.  In  another 
3  years,  when  the  1961  act  would  be  con- 
.sidered  for  extension  if  it  passes  now. 
different  criteria  based  on  the  political 
makeup  and  performance  of  the  regions 
in  question  might  dictate  the  mathe- 
matics of  distribution.  It  is  foolish  to 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  and  will  not  have  a  strong  influence 
on  local  educational  policy  in  such  a  pli- 
able spoils  system. 

When  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides money — and  a  great  deal  of  it — 
which  can  be  used  to  increase  teachers" 
salaries,  the  issue  of  bureaucratic  control 
reaches  its  peak.  This  is  largely  a 
psychological  matter  rather  than  one  in- 
volving obvious  mechanical  regulation, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  significant.  It 
strikes  me  as  virtually  impossible  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  stay  out  of 
local  educational  poUcy  if  the  Federal 
Government  provides  the  teachers  who 
execute  that  policy  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  livelihood.  Strictly  as 
a  matter  of  human  nature,  men  and 
'A  omen  will  find  it  extremely  difBcult  over 
the  years  to  teach  with  complete  free- 
dom from  Washington's  influence  when 
they  realize  that  Washington's  influence 
IS  paying  their  way. 

As  I  have  .said,  the  considerations  be- 
fore us  in  the  committee  bill  involve 
much  more  than  just  the  abundance  of 
teaching  t«ilenl  and  teachmg  facilities. 
They  involve  the  future  security  of  an 
educational  .system  which  is  free,  respon- 
sive. eflBcient.  and  directed  close  to  home 
Also,  because  of  the  grear  importance  of 
education  to  a  free  society,  they  involve 
such  coroUaiT  issues  as:  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  the  free  eiiterpri.se  system, 
the  prevention  of  a  mushrooming  Feti- 
eral  buieaucracy  entermg  more  and 
more  areas  of  private  life,  and  govern- 
ment by  the  people — the  preservation  of 
our  society's  very  natuie.  These  mat- 
ters, because  they  camiot  be  evaluated  in 
dollars  and  cents  or  other  tangible  meas- 
urements, have  less  appeal  m  politics  but 
thev  must  be  ron.'iidered  now  t^efore  the 
opportunity  ebbs  away. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  equally 
important.  That  is.  administering  the 
educational  system  of  his  own  children 
?!vps  the  Ameriran  citizen  an  invaluable 
opportunity  to  keep  him.se}f  in  shape 
to  help  R-overn  himself  and  his  fellows 
I'  ha.s  been  said  again  and  aeain  that 
without  well-informed,  deeply  concerned 
riti.^.en«  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
participate  vigoroarly  in  the  democracy 
they  make  up,   this   democracy  cannot 


survive.  Recently  the  American  people 
have  been  called  upon  for  .sacrifice,  have 
been  asked  to  participate  in  the  great 
decisions  before  us.  Such  activity  can- 
not come  in  the  abstract  In  order  for 
the  people  to  govern  they  must  have  the 
opportunity,  the  tools  to  participate  with; 
they  must  learn  first  hand,  they  must 
themselves  be  involv^ed  with  the  deci- 
sionmaking which  will  affect  the  nature 
of  their  society.  Without  such  oppor- 
tunity for  self-government  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  our  people  «ill  lose  their  ini- 
tiative and  their  incentive;  their  spint 
will  wither  as  they  become  further  and 
further  away  from  the  workings  of  their 
Government  If  the  paramount  duty  of 
educating  our  youth  is  preserved  for 
the  people  themselves  and  if  they  are 
aided  in  tins  endeavor  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  their  continued  re.sponsi- 
billty.  then  democracy  itself  will  be  the 
beneficiary 

While  I  believe  that  there  is  need  for 
classrooms,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assist  in  stimulating 
their  construction,  and  while  I  believe 
that  we  must  encourage  more  qualified 
people  to  become  teachers,  and  that 
their  salaries  should  be  improved.  I  doubt 
some  of  the  arguments  about  "unmet 
needs"  used  to  call  for  heavy  Federal 
aid. 

Present  estimates,  generally  agreed 
upon,  are  that  deficiencies  are  at  the 
level  of  142.100  classrooms  and  100.000 
teachers.  President  Kennedy  predicts 
we  shall  need  600,000  new  classrooms  for 
the  next  decade.  What  about  recent 
performance  in  meeting  these  needs? 
First,  we  should  note  that  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  financial  supix)rt  of  educa- 
tion has  risen  sharply,  as  has  the  share 
of  national  income  spent  for  education. 
Second,  the  numbers  of  pupils  per  teach- 
er and  per  classroom  have  persistently 
declined.  It  is  important  to  look  as 
closely  as  po.ssible  at  the  facts 

In  1954.  the  Secretary  of  Henlth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  predicted  that  the 
classroom  shortage  would  reach  476.000 
by  I960-  Mr.  President,  we  simply  are 
not  in  such  straits,  and  ilie  diif^  predic- 
tion does  not  make  it  so  Tlic  U  S  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  made  availabi*'  data 
which  show  that  the  number  of  ;>upils 
increased  15.2  percent  and  the  number 
of  classrooms  in  use  increased  23  2  per- 
cent In  the  last  4  years,  reducing  Uie 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  from 
29  0  to  27  1  Wiiat  is  more  imp<irtanl 
at  the  rate  of  current  construction  of 
rla.ssr'tonrr^.  the  stated  goal.s  for  the  next 
few  years  can  easily  be  met  without  any 
Federal  involvement.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
indicated  that  during  the  1960  s.  607  600 
classroi>ms  should  be  built,  or  60  7 HO  each 
year  Yet  from  1956-61  the  averai?e 
classroom.s  rxnpleted  p*".  yea:  has  ^f^v 
69  860  and  the  Department  'f  Com- 
merce estimates  that  school  construc- 
tion should  pick  up  about  8  percent  this 
year. 

Durvng  tiie  past  three  decades  the 
nnmbp;-  of  ern[iloyces  m  public  educa- 
tion has  mcreased  140  percent  while 
the  p-ipulation  rate  and  school  enroll- 
ment both  rose  by  45  percent-  Teach- 
ing staffs   have    Increased   faster   than 


enrollment  has  During  the  past  7 
years  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
29  percent,  and  the  number  of  certified 
teachers  increased  40  percent.  If  the 
number  of  college  graduates  going  into 
teaching  remains  steady  proportionally 
during  the  sixties,  the  number  of  new- 
teachers  will  nearly  double,  while  en- 
rollment, which  rose  46  percent  in  the 
last  decade,  will  slack  off  to  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  the  next.  Men  teach- 
ers generally  earn  less  than  men  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  and 
architects;  and  an  Office  of  Education 
report  recommended  that  teacher  sala- 
ries be  doubled  from  1959  to  1964  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  the  last  decade,  teachers'  sala- 
ries rose  74  percent  while  the  Nations 
per  capita  income  rose  30  percent. 

Many  persons  feel  that  the  local  and 
State  governments  simply  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  next  dec- 
ade, such  as  they  may  be  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  auto- 
matically better  and  easier  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  whose  income  has 
met  Its  expenditures  in  only  6  out  of 
the  past  30  years,  to  take  money  from  the 
taxpayer  s  pocket  He  still  has  to  give 
it  up.  after  all;  the  burden  to  him  is  the 
same.  In  the  second  place,  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  local  districts  and  States  to 
provide  the  necessary  backing  has  been 
overexaggerated,  to  the  point  where  we 
are  playing  the  role  of  convincing  them 
they  cannot  do  a  job  which  is  rightfully 
theirs  to  do.  instead  of  trying  to  help 
them  do  it. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  recently  conducted  a  tele- 
graphic canvass  which  indicated  that 
only  237  out  of  a  total  of  over  40.000 
school  districts  had  run  out  of  access  to 
funds  with  which  to  build  needed  class- 
rooms. Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  volume  of  .school  bonds  sold  in 
1960  was  close  to  a  record,  and  those 
approved  by  the  voters  in  the  elections 
of  last  fall  established  an  all-time  high. 
These  fact-,  hardly  indicate  destitution, 
m  either  interest  or  ability,  for  com- 
munity education.  Instead  of  saying  to 
the  local  and  State  governments:  'You 
can't  do  it,  let  us  do  it,"  we  should  be 
saying,  "You  are  not  doing  a  bad  job 
now.  What  can  we  do  to  help  you  do 
a  better  one?"  One  way  to  help  would 
be  to  work  out  a  coordinated  adjustment 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  sys- 
tems— a  big  job.  but  not  an  impossible 
one.  Dr.  Walter  W  Heller,  now  the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser,  once 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  its  fiscal  relationships  with 
State  and  local  governments  on  a 
constructive,  cooperative  relationship, 
through  organizing  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  making 
an  increase  of  State  and  local  revenues: 
through  adopting  fiscal  and  monetary 
F>olicies  more  consistent  with  State  fi- 
nancial needs;  and  through  strengthen- 
ing the  administrative  relationships 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax 
enforcement  agencies 

Finally,  let  me  refer  briefiy  to  S.  1021, 
as  it  afTecLs  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  committee  bill  impo.ses  a  substantial 
financial  bvirden  on  many  persons  who 


will  receive  a  disproportionally  low  bene- 
fit from  it.  Massachusetts,  which  would 
receive  $44,400,000  in  benefits  under  the 
bill,  would  contribute  $88,485  noo  over  a 
3 -year  period  to  the  program  In  other 
words,  the  people  of  my  State  would  be 
contributing  about  $2  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  aid  they  received.  Although  I 
accept  the  principle  that  the  wealthier 
States  should  assist  the  poorer  States  in 
national  programs  such  as  this  one,  the 
gap  in  this  case  is  very  wide. 

Although  I  have  not  based  my  argu- 
ments concerning  my  position  on  the 
committee  bill  on  the  expen.se  of  its  pro- 
gram. I  point  out  that  its  cost  is  high 
at  a  time  when  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  is  already  unbalanced  by 
at  least  $4  billion  and  will  become  more 
and  more  out  of  kilter  if  we  consider 
each  new  piece  of  legislation  by  itself, 
without  regard  to  the  whole. 

All  agree  that  a  strengthened  edu- 
cational system  is  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  democracy.  But  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  reasons  I  have  ex- 
plained the  committee  bill  is  designed 
in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  profoundest 
sense,  it  will  not  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  Therefore,  as  I 
have  said.  I  shall  vote  against  S  1021 
as  It  IS  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ClarkI. 


PRIVATE  COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  TO 
EXCHANGE  BULLDOZERS  P'OR 
CUBAN   PRISONERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi'.  President,  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  yesterday  I  discussed 
the  problem  involved  in  connection  with 
the  volunteer  committee,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  joined  by  Walter  Reuther 
and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  which  is 
.seeking  to  raise  funds  to  ransom  a  group 
of  Cuban  exiles  who  are  held  prisoner 
in  Cuba  by  Castro. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  said  that,  in- 
terestingly enough.  I  had  discussed  this 
matter  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
was  put  to  me  on  a  television  program 
in  Cleveland  Sunday  afternoon.  That 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  program 
known  as  "The  Open  Circuit."  conducted 
by  station  KYW.  I  told  the  Senate  that 
today  I  would  place  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made  on  that  program  Sun- 
day, because  I  thought  the  Senate  should 
know  what  public  statement  I  had  made 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges] 
naised  the  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  have  received  from  the  director  of 
that  program  on  Station  KYW-TV.  in 
Cleveland,  the  following  telegram: 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  23,  1961. 
Hon.  .Senntor  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC  : 

Following  Is  transcript  of  your  remarks 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Glen  L;ivpry 
•Do  you  believe  that  Mrs  Roow\en  Mr 
Milton  Elsenhower,  and  Mr  Reuther  [lerhnjjs 
as  a  suggestion  should  appoint  tiiemselves 
a  committee  of  three  to  meet  Ciistros  de- 
mands for  bulldozers  in  exchange  lur  pris- 
oners?" 


"Well,  in  my  Judgment.  1  want  to  stress 
tliat  I  thii\k  any  private  group  in  the  United 
States  should  not  take  any  course  of  action 
in  regard  to  a  foreign  policy  problem  without 
first  getting  clearance  from  the  State  De- 
partment I  assume  from  wliat  I  read  in 
tl^e  papers  today  that  there  has  been  some 
unofficial  indication  to  them  that  the  State 
Department  doesnt  \i.tend  to  stand  in  the 
way.  But  let  us  remember  that  vmder  the 
Constitution  the  Job  of  handling  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  the  Job  of  the  President,  acting  . 
through  the  State  Department,  and  not  the 
Job  of  private  citizens.  I  dont  know  any 
body  that  recognizes  that  more  than  the  In- 
comparable Mrs.  Roosevelt.  So  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  whatever  program  they  are 
working  out  on  humanitarian  basis  is  get- 
ting clearance  from  tlie  State  Department." 

Deeply  grateful  for  your  providing  most 
successful  program  in  "Open  Circuit "  series. 
Ho{>e  you  win  be  able  to  send  copy  of 
CoNGBESSiONAL  RECORD.  May  I  add  my  per- 
.sonal  appreciation  to  the  deep  gratitude  of 
KYW-TV. 

Ben  Wecusler, 
Pubhc  Affairs  Director. 

I  close  this  comment  by  restating 
what  I  said  yesterday  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  the  program  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  committee  does  have  clearance 
from  the  State  Department,  and  if  it 
does,  let  us  openly  say  this  is  a  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
and  this  committee  is  acting  as  an  agent 
for  the  SUte  Department. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anythins  I 
do  not  like  in  the  administration  of 
government,  it  is  any  procedure  which 
could,  to  the  slightest  extent,  be  de- 
scribed as  indirection  or  subterfuge. 

I  repeat  that,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  it  is  bad  precedent  to  have  vol- 
unteer committees  springing  up  in  this 
country  and  proceeding  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction in  regard  to  any  phase  of  for- 
eign policy.  That  is  why  I  was  a  critic 
of  the  newspaper  editors  of  this  country 
when,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  they  pub- 
lished a  statement  without  clearance 
from  the  State  Department.  I  know 
they  did  not  have  clearance  from  the 
State  Department,  becau.se  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs  came  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  and  asked  for 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  what  the  State 
Department  should  do  about  the  embar- 
rassment which  had  been  caused  by  the 
editorial  association  of  this  country  m 
its  intervention  in  a  foreign  policy  mat- 
ter, without  even  extending  to  the  Slate 
Department  the  decency  and  the  cour- 
tesy to  find  out  whether  inviting  Castro 
to  the  country  might  in  any  way  be  em- 
barrassing to  the  Government.  I  pro- 
tested it  then,  and  I  would  feel  derelict 
in  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  by 
failing  to  raise  the  question  now. 

Notwithstandin.e  the  fact  that  there 
are  on  the  committee  persons  whom  I 
consider  to  be  wonderful  people,  and 
whom  I  consider  as  my  friends,  and  for 
whom  I  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  their  instmct  of  humanitarian  re- 
action to  the  brutality  of  Castro,  never- 
theless I  want  to  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, which  is  my  administration,  too. 
it  is  its  duty  to  make  clear  Uiat  our  for- 
eign affairs  are  going  to  be  run  by  the 
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White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
and  not  by  any  self-appointed  volunteer 
tiroups.  no  matter  how  distmt,'uished  the 
personnel  of  the  proup-s  may  be. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL      Mr    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MORSE     I  yield 

Mr  SAI.TONSTALL.  The  Senator,  as 
I  understand,  does  not  take  the  position 
that  committees  of  people  cannot  get  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds, 
but  that  where  they  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds,  where  they  be- 
come mvolved  in  our  international  or 
foreun  policies,  then  certainly  the  ad- 
mini.-,tration.  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, should  take  a  position  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  or  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  foreign  policy.  Is  that 
correct  ■^ 

Mr.  MORSE  That  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  that  position. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  association  with  my  point  of  view. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows 
the  high  regard  I  have  for  him  in  the 
whole  field  of  foreign  relations  and  in 
our  defense  program,  too. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  some 
years,  before  I  went  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  feel  buttressed  in 
my  conviction  in  knowing  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  shares  my  view. 


SCHOOL  ASSLSTANCE   ACT  OF   1961 

The   Senate    resumed    the    considera- 
tion of  the  bill   'S.  1021  >   to  authorize  a 
,  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  education 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  '  Mr.  Cl.arkK 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  may  I 
hear  the  que.^tion"" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  m  charge  of  the  bill,  I  am  in 
the  position  that  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Clark! 
has  been  called  off  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  an  official  matter,  and 
cannot  return  at  this  time. 

Although  I  am  going  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  told  by  my  stafT  asso- 
ciate that  some  Senators  wish  to  ask 
questions  about  the  Clark  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  take  it  upon 
myself  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  Clark  amendment  and 
proceed  with  the  Keating  amendment, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  ready  to 
offer  the  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Clark  amendment  can 
then  be  considered  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Keating  amendment.  I  make 
that    unanimous-consent    request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

I  Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  re- 
.<>erving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not   know   that   I  should  object.  I   am 


in  a  dual  situation  here.  Momentarily 
I  am  deployed  as  acting  minority  leader 
in  charge  of  the  Senators  gathering  on 
my  right.  There  are  two  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  the  Clark  amendment 
and  who  have  asked  me  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  that  purpose. 
I  think  I  should  let  that  request  super- 
sede my  own  desire  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
while  the  Senator  from  New  York  con- 
sults with  staff  members  of  the  Senate, 
we  can  start  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  believed  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  proceed  with  my  amendment, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  MORSE.  First  I  want  to  get  a 
ruling  on  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Clark  amendment  be 
withdrawn  temporarily  and  that  it  be 
renewed  following  the  consideration  of 
the  Keating  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Keating  amendment  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate  may  re- 
sume consideration  of  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  agreement  is  viti- 
ated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York, 
whose  amendment,  I  understand,  has 
been  set  aside  temporarily,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  continue  consideration  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  I  am 
prepared  to  suggest  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
Keating  amendment  there  be  allocated 
a  period  of  3  hours,  to  be  divided  I'a 
hours  to  each  side,  half  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1  and  half  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

[Mr.  Morse  1.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  include  amendments  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Keating 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. 


Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  momentarily,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  is  handling  the  bill  whether 
he  expects  there  will  be  amendments  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  No.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator asked.  The  reason  why  I  make  the 
request  is  that  I  found  myself  in  the 
position  this  morning,  when  the  Prouty 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate  and 
we  had  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  limit  debate,  when  I  wished  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  but 
I  was  in  such  a  position  that  I  really 
could  not  do  so  unless  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  accept  my  amendment — 
which  he  did — until  after  the  debate  had 
been  finished. 

The  Parliamentarian  tells  me  that  we 
might  vei-y  well  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment, under  those  circumstances,  might 
be  very  much  handicapped.  So  I  thought 
that  if  any  amendment  were  offered,  we 
could  always  try  to  arrange  a  division 
of  the  time  within  the  time  limit  agreed 
upon,  or  seek  to  join  in  obtaining  an 

extension  of  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
quite  content  to  have  my  amendment 
set  aside  again.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  wishes  to  be 
present  when  the  amendment  is  dis- 
cussed. He  cannot  be  present  now.  I 
hope  my  amendment  can  be  disposed 
of  in  10  or  15  minutes.  But  if  it  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  leader  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!  should  be  con- 
sidered first,  that  is  entirely  satisfactory 
with  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  com- 
mitment that  was  made,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  agree  to  defer  consideration 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  majority  leader,  so  far  as  he 
can  give  it,  that  my  amendment  will  be 
considered  immediately  after  the  Keat- 
ing amendment  is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  can 
give  such  assurance.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  temporarily 
set  aside.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4, 
to  insert  the  following: 

JUDICIAL    RTVIEW 

Sec  114.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  upon  whose  taxable  Income  there  was 
imposed  an  Income  tax  under  section  1  oi  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  Income  tax,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  Commissioner 
to  restrain  or  enjoin  him  from  making  any 
payment  under  this  Act  which  the  plaintiff 
alleges  will  be  used  In  any  manner  which  la 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     No  additional  showing  of  direct  oi 


indirect  financial  or  other  injury,  actual  or 
prospective,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  shall 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  any  such 
action. 

(b)    Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a)     of    this    section    must    be    commenced 
within  sixty  divys  after  the  final  decision  of 
the    Commlsfcioner.      Such    action    shall    be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
Statea  for  the  District  of  Columbia.     Upon 
the  commencement  of  such  action  tl^e  Com- 
missioner shaU  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion complained    of    is   based.     The   District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine   any  such   action,   and   the   court 
shall  have  power  to  enter,  upon  the  pleadings 
and  record  of  proceedings  a  Judgment  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner.    The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner   as   to    any    fact,    if    supported    by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
all  rulings  of  law,  conclusions  of  law.  and 
mixed  conclusions  of  fact  and  law,  shall  be 
subject   to   unlimited    Judicial   review.      Any 
party   to   such    action   aggrieved    by    a   final 
order  entered   therein   by   the  district   court 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  review  thereof  by  the 
Supreme  Court  through   the   filing   in   that 
Court,  within  sixty  days  after   the  entry  of 
that    Older,   of    an    appeal    therefrom.      Any 
such    acUon    pending    before    any   court    for 
hearing,   determination,   or   review    shall   be 
heard,  determined,  or  reviewed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  and  sh.all  be  expedited  In 
every  practicable  manner      Any   action   in- 
stituted In  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  m  such  office. 


On  page  20.  line  5.  in  lieu  of  ■114" 
insert  •115". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fj^om  New  York  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr  ScoTTl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Case!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavttsI,  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nois  IMr.  DouglasI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Bush  i  It  repre- 
sents a  group,  some  of  whom  suppKjrted 
and  some  of  whom  opposed  the  amend- 
ment offered  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   IMr    Bush  I. 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush  1  yesterday  because  of  the  explicit 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfaie  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  Prouty  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  "could  with- 
hold funds  from  any  State  becau.se  of 
segregation  in  schools  within  that  State." 
But  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  dis- 
agreement would  be  entirely  academic  if 
we  did  not  write  a  specific  direction  to 
the  Commissioner  into  S.  1021. 

The  reason  it  would  be  academic  is 
becau.se  there  is  no  method  under  the 
present  provisions  of  S.  1021  to  challenge 
the  admini.strative  rulings  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  even  on  consti- 
tutional grounds.  Section  llKb)  of  the 
bill  does  expressly  authorize  a  State  edu- 
cation agency  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
.sioner's  determination.  But  it  contains 
no  provision  whatever  for  court  suits  by 


taxpayers  or  otl;er  individuals  who  want 
to  protest  af:ain-st  proposed  grant?  on 
constitutional   grounds. 

My    amendment    is    not    a    so-called 
Powell    amendment    or    a    civil    rights 
amendment,  unless  all  the  jurisdictional 
provisions  of  the  Judicial  Code  or  the 
Administrative  Procedure  .^ct  are  placed 
in  this  category.      Tlie    amendment    is 
part  of  the  tradition  of  American  law 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  constitu- 
tional wrong.    It  has  no  sixn^ial  applica- 
tion to  segregation  problems  and  would 
apply  just  as  plainly  to  any  action  which 
sought   to   enjoin   the   disbursement  of 
funds  for  an  allegedly  unconstitutional 
puiTK>se.     For  example,  it  would   apply 
to  suits  to  challenge  grants  for  private 
.schools,  if  such  are  authorized,  or  grant.s 
for  teachers'  salaries,  or  any  other  grants 
protested  on  constitutional  grounds.    It 
docs  not  suggest  that  such  grants  are 
unconstitutional  or  constitutional.  Such 
question  would  be  for  the  couils  to  de- 
cide.   It  guarantees  only  that  the  com- 
plainant shall  have  a  day  in  court  in 
which   to   test  the   constitutional   issue 
he  raises. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception 
that  the  courts  would  hear  such  cases 
even  if  we  said  nothing  in  the  bill.  This 
view  is  mistaken.  As  explained  in  Pro- 
fessor Corwins  Analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  Senate 
Document  No.  170.  82d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion— 1953 — page  542: 

As  a  general  rule  the  Interest  of  taxpayers 
in  the  general  funds  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
Is  insumcienl  to  give  them  a  standing  in 
court  Ui  contest  the  expenditure  of  public 
fiKids. 


This  whole  subject  Is  discussed  in  an 
article  in  volume  41  of  the  American 
Bar  A.ssociation  Journal  beginning  at 
page  718.  entitled  "Judicial  Standing  in 
Subsidy  Cases.  The  article  is  replete 
v.ith  references  to  precedents  which 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  enabling  act,  the  courts  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality.  As  a 
lawyer.  I  am  convinced  that  no  suit 
would  lie  by  any  taxpayer  to  prevent  the 
disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  unconstitutional 
purposes  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  cases  is  the 
so-called  Prothingham  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  Lewis  A.  Frothin;;ham 
tried  to  have  one  of  the  Federal  aid  acts 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that,  as  a  private 
citizen.  Frothingham  had  no  right  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  such 
acts? 

Mr.  KEATING  That  is  correct,  the 
reason  being  that  the  interest  of  a  single 
taxpayer  is  so  minuscule  or  remote  that 
he  would  not  have  standing  in  Federal 
court  to  challenge  that  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  believe  the  opinion 
was  a  unanimous  one,  was  it  not? 


Mr.  KEATING  H  \Ka.^  unanimous. 
as  I  recall.  In  the  ifupreir.e  Court  the 
name  of  the  case  became  Massacfiusetts 
V    Mellon  '262  VS.  447 ^ 

In  that  case  Justice  Sutherland  dis- 
tinguished the  right  of  a  taxpayer  in 
a  municipality  having  the  right  to  sue 
and  that  of  a  Federal  taxpayer.  Tax- 
payers in  municipalities  have  been  given 
the  right  to  sue. 

Justice  Sutherland  said  in  that  case: 

But  the  relation  of  a  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Federal  Government  is  very 
dlflcrent  His  Interest  In  the  moneys  ol  the 
Treasury — partly  realized  from  taxation  and 
partly  from  other  sources — is  shared  with 
millions  of  others;  is  comparatively  minute 
and  undeterminable;  and  the  effect  upon 
future  taxation,  of  any  payment  out  of 
the  funds,  so  remote,  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain, that  no  basis  Is  afforded  for  an 
appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court 
of  equity. 

The  Sanator  is  correct  in  his  reference 
to  that  case.  I  appreciate  his  bringing 
it  up. 

There  is  another  ground,  which  is  also 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  that 
is  the  sovereigns  right  not  to  be  sued, 
which  can  be  waived  by  statute. 

The  fact  that  no  suit  will  lie  by  a  tax- 
payer to  prevent  the  disbursement  of 
funds  by  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation 
for  imconstitutional  purposes,  it  is  .sub- 
mitted, must  have  been  recognized  by 
those  who  included  the  express  provision 
for  suits  by  State  agencies  under  section 
11 1  <  b  >  of  the  pending  bill.  It  must  have 
been  recognized  also  by  these  who  in- 
cluded a  similar  provision  in  the  Clark - 
Morse  bill  for  loans  to  nonpublic 
schools,  the  wording  of  this  amendment 
being  very  similar  to  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  which  tho.se  distingui.shed 
Senators  have  included  in  the  bill  which 
they  have  offered. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  its  brief  on  the 
pending  bill,  also  recognizes  the  legal 
point  that  I  am  making,  and  concedes 
the  effectiveness  of  language  similar  to 
that  contained  in  my  amendment,  to 
provide  a  judicial  remedy. 

I  have  been  critical  of  some  of  tlie 
legal  conclusions  reached  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
However  in  the  brief  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  there  is  cited  the 
case  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  mentioned,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  and  conceded  that  there 
would  be  no  way  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  alleged  unconstitutional 
payment  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  absence  of  express  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.  The  brief  dealt  with 
the  constitutional  question  in  connec- 
tion with  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  It 
ix)inted  out  that  Congress  could,  of 
course,  make  a  provision  to  permit  the 
courts  to  pass  on  the  subject,  which  is 
exactly  what  my  amendment  is  designed 
to  do. 

It  is  really  very  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  anyone  who  subscribes  to 
the  rule  of  law — and  I  assume  that  all 
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of  as  here  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  law — 
would  deny  recourse  to  the  courts  where 
an  allpsration  is  made  that  the  Constitu- 
tion IS  being  violated  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  I  can  conceive  of  no 
considerations  which  could  possibly  jus- 
tify the  denial  of  access  to  the  courts 
under  .-uch  circumstances. 

These  are  times  when  we  must  enforce 
and  eniiance  the  rule  of  law.  We  should 
not  yield  on  so  fundamental  a  principle. 
This  IS  the  time  to  express  to  the  full  our 
suc>port  for  the  judiciary  by  permitting 
this  coequal  branch  of  our  Republic  to 
exerci.se  its  scrutiny  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  enactments  and  disburse- 
ments T  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
IS  in  no  respect  a  new  departure.  It  is 
the  conver.se  of  provisions  already  in  the 
bill  peiTnitting  court  actions  by  States. 
Under  the  wording  of  the  bill,  a  State 
a^encv  would  have  the  right,  if  money 
were  withiield.  to  bring  an  action  to 
compel  payment  Indeed,  questions  in 
such  suits  by  the  States  are  not  limited 
to  the  Constitution.  My  amendment  is 
limited  to  the  constitutional  question. 
It  is  the  other  side  of  that  coin,  and 
provides  that  a  taxpayer  who  believes  it 
i.s  unconstitutional  to  disburse  funds 
shall  have  the  same  right  as  a  State 
afjency   to  bring  an  action  in  court. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr  METCALF  It  is  not  exactly  the 
converse,  is  if  I  say  that  because  un- 
der the  pending  bill.  S  1021.  a  States 
appeal  is  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
appellant  is  located. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
case  would  have  to  be  brought  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  tried  here.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows  I  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  we  should  try  these  issues 
in  the  district  court  of  the  State  in 
which  the  issue  arises,  rather  than,  in 
the  i^ase  of  my  State,  going  to  the  dis- 
trict court  in  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ple Under  the  amendment  we  would 
"sk  everyone  to  come  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  interested  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  support  the  amendment  if 
the  venue  were  changed. 

Mr  METCALF  It  would  certainly 
make  it  much  more  palatable  if  the 
jun.sdiction  were  changed  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  State  in  which  the 
is.sue  arose,  rather  than  have  all  the 
cases  tried  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  KEATING  I  say  frankly  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  my  initial 
reaction  was  the  same  as  his,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  as  many  cases  as 
possible  tried  in  the  most  convenient 
district  courts.  The  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  very  busy 
court.  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
the  reason  why  the  amendment  is 
worded  in  this  way.  It  is  because  of 
the  possibility  that  all  kinds  of  different 
decisions  would  be  rendered  in  various 
district  courts.  For  that  reason.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  to  require  ac- 
tions  to  be  brought  here,  but  I  would 


not  seriously  oppose  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  provide,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  that  the  action 
also  could  be  brought  in  the  district 
where  the  issue  arises,  and  where  the 
funds  are  sought. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  under  Public  Law  815  and  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  actions  are  brought  in  the 
district  court,  not  in  the  circuit  court. 
This  would  create  a  parallel  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  consider  the 
Senator's  point  of  view.  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship  about  the  language  in  the 
amendment.  If  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  Senators  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  these  actions  brought  in 
the  taxpayer's  State.  I  would  not 
seriously  oppose  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Would  it 
not  be  desirable,  if  a  change  of  this  sort 
were  considered,  to  give  the  plaintiff  the 
option  of  choosing  where  he  may  sue. 
whether  in  the  District  Court  in  the 
State  where  the  question  arises  or,  as  the 
amendment  now  provides,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  defendant  is  to  be  found  and 
where,  for  convenience,  the  Government 
would  logically  have  the  suit  brought? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  a  parallel 
to  that  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  in  some  other  statutes,  under 
which  a  person  has  such  an  option.  I 
would  consider  the  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  suit  could  be  brought 
as  distinctly  secondary  to  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  exact  language  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  State  agen- 
cies have  the  right  now  to  seek  to  en- 
force in  court  what  they  allege  to  be  the 
law.  My  amendment  propo.ses  the  con- 
verse; namely,  to  give  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  go  into  court  if  he  feels  that  an 
illegal  distribution  has  been  made. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  this  question:  E>o  the 
children  and  the  parents  affected,  many 
of  whom  are  poor  and  helpless,  deserve 
less  consideration  from  Congress  when 
judicial  remedies  are  considered  than  the 
powerful  States  in  which  they  reside, 
and  which  now  have  the  right,  under  the 
bill,  to  bring  an  action?  I  cannot  accept 
any  such  disparity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  interests  involved.  I  am  as  much 
concerned  as  anyone  else  about  Federal 
encroachment  on  public  education.  I 
would  favor  almost  any  provision  to  pre- 
vent such  control.  But  no  Federal  legis- 
lation which  Congress  enacts  should  be 
immune  from  constitutional  limitations. 
We  cannot  make  the  Constitution  in- 
applicable to  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  in  the  guise  of  trying  to  limit 
interference  with  local  education.  For 
practical  purposes,  unless  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  accepted,  we  will  have 
made  the  Constitution  inapplicable  be- 
cause we  will  make  it  impossible,  in  any 
manner,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 


disbursements  under   the  provisions   of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.     I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No;   I  desire  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

While  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  that  this  is  not  a  civil  rights  amend- 
ment as  such,  nevertheless,  is  it  not  true 
that  one  of  the  major  fields  in  which  it 
might  be  applied  is  that  of  civil  rights? 
Mr.  KEATING.  It  is.  I  say  frankly. 
It  is  my  contention  as  a  lawyer  that  it 
would  be  illegal  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  turn 
over  funds  under  the  proposed  act  to  a 
State  whose  schools  are  operating  in  de- 
fiance of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
recognize  that  that  viewpoint  Ls  dis- 
puted by  many  good  lawyers. 

My  amendment  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer who  had  paid  his  income  taxes  to 
test  that  question  in  the  couits.  But 
the  amendment  is  not  limited,  by  any 
means,  to  a  single  purpose.  It  would 
permit  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who  spoke  at  length  last 
Wednesday  and  contended  that  the  en- 
tire act  is  unconstitutional,  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act.  There  are 
sincere  proponents  of  that  point  of  view. 
It  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  entire  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

My  reason  for  saying  it  was  not  a  civil 
rights  amendment  is  that  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  that  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
hitherto  Congress  has  refused  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  support  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  so- 
called  segregation  cases?  I  take  it  that 
this  is  merely  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
1  Mr.  Prouty  i  constitutes  a  voluntary 
abstention  from  withholding  grants  to 
districts  or  States  which  are  in  violation 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpret the  letter.    In  utter  frankness  he 
has  said,  as  has  the  distinguished  Sena 
tor  from  Oregon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  that  no  funds  would  be  withheld. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  constitutionality  of 
such  grants  can  be  tested  is  in  the  courts; 
but  since  in  the  precedents  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  cited  it  has 
been  held  that  individual  taxpayers,  in 
the  absence  of  further  legislation,  have 
no  right  to  bring  such  suits  therefore, 
unless  a  provision  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment in  question  is  adopted,  the  courts, 
as  well  as  the  legislature  and  the  admin- 
istration would  be  powerless  to  act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  would  be  no 
way  to  test  the  constitutionality  or  legal- 
ity of  such  action.     The  Federal  Govern- 


ment taking  the  same  position  as  the 
State  government,  there  would  be  no 
manner  in  which  that  question  could  be 
tested  in  court 

Mr  EKDUGLAS  This  proposal,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  in 
which  this  issue  can  be  considered  in  a 
legal,  constitutional  fashion. 

Mr.  KEATING  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  know  of  no  other  way.  If  some 
other  way  were  suggested  which  was  bet- 
ter. I  should  be  happy  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  But  I  have  not  had  my 
attention  called  to  any  manner  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  can  be  challenged,  except  in 
the  manner  suggested  in  my  amendment 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  May  it  not  be  that 
there  is  one  small  loophole,  namely,  in 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  We Jare.  in  which  he  said 
that  neither  he  noi  the  CommLssioner  of 
Education  would  withhold  funds?  That 
would  not  preclude  the  Attorney  General 
from  acting,  but  cei  tainly  the  implication 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  positive  statement  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  President,  that 
the  Attorney  Genei  al  w  ill  act.  the  door  to 
executive  action  is  barred. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  would  also  be  open 
to  action  if  the  President  issued  an  Exec- 
utive order  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  with- 
hold funds.  Then  the  issue  would  be 
raised  in  a  suit  by  a  State  agency  to  com- 
pel the  funds  to  b«'  turned  over.  If  the 
President  were  to  make  that  announce- 
ment during  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment it  might  change  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  would  not  have 
supported  the  Bush  amendment  yester- 
day if  such  a  statement  had  been  is- 
sued; but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  state- 
ment then  and  ir.  the  absence  of  such 
a  statement  today.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  join 
w  ith  him  in  sponsoring  it. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  President  that  he  has 
not  issued  such  a  statement,  because  so 
many  events  are  happening  all  at  once 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  be  on  top  of  every  issue  at  every 
second.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  absence  of  some  such  state- 
ment, the  only  way  in  which  provision 
can  be  made  for  a  sure  opportunity  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  grants  under 
this  act  to  schools  which  practice  segre- 
gation is  by  some  such  amendment  as 
that  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  proposing. 

I  say  all  this  with  a  certain  degree 
of  modesty  because  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  bar.  But  while  this  may  be  the 
opinion  of  a  sea  lawyer,  this  proposal 
.seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  sure  means 
by  which  we  can  assure  judicial  review 
of  the  constitutioiiality  of  the  granting 
of  Federal  funds  to  foster  segregation, 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  not  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  has 
a  very  keen  awareness  of  legal  implica- 
tions, as  I  have  often  recognized.  He 
also  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  as  he 
has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 


I  wish  to  say  two  things  to  the  Sen- 
ator: First,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
implication  of  criticism  of  the  Pre.'iident 
in  my  remarks.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  hope  that  when  the  events  in 
Laos.  Cuba.  Alabama  and  other  ;olaces 
in  the  world  become  less  crucial,  and  if 
my  amendment  should  be  rejected — al- 
though I  hope  it  will  not  be — the  Presi- 
dent will  turn  his  attention  to  tht  issu- 
ance of  such  an  Executive  order  as  I  have 
referred  to. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  cospon.sor- 
ship  of  the  amendment.  It  adds  much 
to  have  him  join  in  my  effort 


nority,  in  welcoming  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  friends  who  come  from 
Korea.  Korea  and  the  United  States 
of  America  have  stood  together  through 
thick  and  thin,  through  .some  rather  dif- 
ficult times.  We  have  great  affection 
for  South  Korea,  and  a  very  great  stake 
in  the  maintenance  of  sound  government 
in  South  Korea. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  wel- 
coming these  gentlemen  to  this  Chamber. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE   KOREAN   PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  it  wUl 
meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  S?nator 
who  has  the  floor  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche I  be  recognized. 
in  order  to  introduce  a  group  of  very 
distinguished  Muests  who  are  visiting  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consert  that 
the  time  required  for  their  introduction 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent a,L;reement  which  now  is  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection?  Without  ob.iection.  i.  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President  visit- 
ing the  Senate  today,  and  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  are  five  gentlemen 
from  Korea.  F\5ur  of  them  have  been 
in  the  United  States  for  several  days. 
Today  they  were  at  lunch  with  m^jmbers 
of  the  Far  East  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  welcome 
these  gentlemen  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  United  States,  knowing  that  the 
people  of  South  Korea.  25  million  in 
number,  are  in  heart  and  in  pul.se-beat 
in  sympathy  with  and  have  affection 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  stood  by  our  side  today,  re- 
gardless of  what  has  happened  in  Korea 
within  the  last  week.  The  Koreen  peo- 
ple still  believe  in  our  cause  and  want 
to  be  with  us. 

It  is  therefore  my  special  priviU  ge  and 
pleasure  to  introduce  today  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  gentlemen,  who  are 
members  of  the  Korean  Parliament. 

Mr.  Soon  Eung  Chung,  member  of 
House  of  councilors 

Mr.  II  Tong  Yang,  minority  leader, 
house  of  representatives. 

Mr,  Do  Yoon  Choo.  member  of  house 
of  representatives. 

Mr.  Chun  Sung  Lee.  member  of  house 
of  representatives  and  house  steering 
committee. 

And,  from  the  Korean  Embassy,  the 
Honorable  Kwang  Lim  Koh,  former 
Minister. 

I  Applause.  Senators  rising.! 
Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me.  so 
that  I  may  say  a  word? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield 
Mr.  KEATING.     Inasmuch  as  I  hap- 
pen temporarily  to  be  occupying  t/ie  seat 
of  the  minority  leader,  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S.  1021'  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  a.ssistance 
for  education. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Yield  to  me? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  yield 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  It  has  been 
s.iid  that  the  proposed  legislation  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  de- 
.segregation — that  Ls  to  say.  as  an  instru- 
ment for  putting  into  effect  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  school  desegregation  case. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think 
that,  except  for  those  who  favor  segre- 
gation, that  argument  is  made  only  on 
the  basis  that  the  bill  will  have  less 
chance  to  be  enacted  into  law  if  the  bill 
IS  made  an  affirmative  instrument  of  de- 
segregation. But  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one say  that  even  for  the  sake  of  effect- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  be  an  instrument  for 
strengthening  segregation. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senators 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  make 
the  bill  of  any  effect.  aflBrmativeLv.  to- 
ward bringing  about  desegregation  in  the 
schools? 

Mr.  KEATING  Only  if  a  suit  were 
brought  and  if  a  court  were  to  hold  that 
It  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Commissioner  to  turn  over 
the  funds  to  a  State  which  defies  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  and  acts  in  an 
unconstitutional  manner. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  But  that 
would  not  amount  to  use  of  the  act  in 
an  affirmative  way  to  bring  about  de- 
segregation. It  would  merely  prevent 
this  act  and  the  program  it  would  orig- 
mate  from  being  used  as  instruments  to 
perpetuate  segregation. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  eminently  correct;  and  he 
has  forcefully  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  bill,  as  written,  when  taken  with 
the  opinion  of  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  at  present  en- 
courages segi'egation  in  the  public 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  this  amend- 
ment merely  states  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
wrong  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed, 
a  taxpayer  shall  have  the  right  in  court 
to  prove  that  he  was  wrong 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  made  that  point 
very  clear  I  am  a  cosponsor.  with  him. 
of  this  amendment,  as  is. the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  E>ouglas'*1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  and 
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other  Senator..  It  seerns  to  me  that 
regardless  of  whatever  may  be  our  vica 
as  to  the  desirabUity  of  making  the 
school  system  s  program  an  instrumer.t 
to  bring  about,  a  httle  more  quickly. 
decency  m  this  country,  and  to  do  so 
affirmatively,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion whatever  for  putting  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  countiT  a  bill  which  would 
delay  desegregation  Yet  that  would  be 
the  effect,  as  stated  more  than  once, 
and  as  announced  officially  on  the 
floor — namely,  that  no  account  what- 
ever will  be  taken,  in  co.inection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  funds,  as  to 
whether  the  fronds  Will  be  given  to  a 
school  which  IS  practicing  segregation 
or  whether  the  .school  has  made  any 
move  at  all— and  some  have  not  done 
so — to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  asree,  and  I  am 
very  tiiankfu!  to  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks  and  for  hLs  cosponsorship. 

I  wish  to  supplement  what  he  said — 
and  I  have  permission  to  say  this — by 
stating  that  one  of  our  friends  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  who.  of  course,  views  this  subject 
somewhat  dirlerently  from  the  way  in 
which  many  of  the  rest  of  us  view  it. 
sa.d  to  me,  this  morning,  and  after  he 
said  It.  I  asked  whetiier  I  could  quote 
him  a.s  saying  it;  and  he  replied  that  I 
could  if  he  was  quoted  anonymously — 
triat  this  amendment  is  so  ngiit  m  prin- 
ciple that  It  is  very  difficult  to  oppose 
it;  It  IS  so  right  in  principle  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  use  of 
publi':  funds  should  be  subject  to  being 
te.'^ted  in  the  courts. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  may  be 
argued — and  I  assume  that  no  other 
ari,'ument  could  be  made  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment  at  this  time — that 
even  this  very  mild  provision  to  prevent 
the  act  from  bema  used  in  aid  of  segre- 
gation, will  run  some  risk  of  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  either  here  or  in  the  other  body. 

Is  It  not  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  agreement  with  my  view, 
that  if,  m  order  lo  have  this  bill  passed, 
we  must  buy"  segregation  with  it,  it 
comes  at  too  hmh  a  price? 

Mr  KEATING  It  is  too  high  a  price 
for  me  to  pay.  I  say  to  my  friend.  Fur- 
thermore, m  addition,  we  would  "buy" 
the  barrir^  of  the  courts  to  anyone  who 
might  wish  to  test  the  constitutionality 
or  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  uuy"  if  this  amendment 
were  rejected  and  if  subsequently  the 
bill  were  pa.ssed 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  body  or  the  other  body, 
to  say  that  any  substantial  number  of 
them  are  gome  to  be  affected  in  their 
voting  on  the  school  aid  bill  by  the  con- 
sideration we  are  now  talking  about,  and 


that  any  asserud  danger  that  adoption 
of  this  an-;endment  might  endanger  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill  i6  not  ba.sed  upon  any 
rea.soiiable  praspect 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I 
know  tiie  Senator  has  correctly  stated 
the  basis  of  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  those 
Senators,  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  have  stated  that  they 
will  oppose  the  amendment  do  not  op- 
pose the  objectives  sought  to  be  achieved, 
but  that  their  opposition  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  fear  it  would  militate 
against  the  enactment  of  the  school  aid 
bill.  I  sincerely  do  not  beheve  it  would. 
I  sincerely  do  not  believe  that  to  give 
the  right  to  test  this  question  or  any 
other  constitutional  question  to  any 
taxpayer,  in  order  that  the  courts  might 
pass  on  the  question,  would  militate 
against  the  enactment  of  the  school  aid 
bill.  If  it  would,  I  think  that  fact  is 
highly  regrettable. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a 
little  uncertain  as  to  the  practical  effect 
of  this  amendment,  and  for  that  reason 
I  should  like  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 

First,  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
require  that  the  action  must  be  brought 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Why  not 
in  any  district  court? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  question  was 
the  subject  of  some  colloquy  when  the 
Senator  was  necessarily  off  the  floor,  at 
which  time  I  stated  I  would  not  seriously 
oppose  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  provide  that  action  could  be  brought 
in  the  district  where  the  taxpayer  re- 
sided. 

I  recognize  that  we  should  not  over- 
load the  district  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  litigation.  That  court  is 
overloaded  with  litigation  now.  There 
are  maiiy  factors  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI, 
why  it  would  be  better  not  to  require 
that  the  action  be  brought  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  other  side  of  the  situation  is  that, 
if  actions  were  brought  all  over  the  coim- 
try.  there  could  be  a  wide  variance  in  the 
decisions  which  were  made.  For  that 
reason  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the 
actions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Normally,  it  would  involve  not  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  but  merely  legal 
argiunent,  and  that  could  be  done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

However,  if  a  majority  of  Senators 
feel  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  ac- 
tions brought  in  the  various  States,  I 
would  not  oppose  such  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  taxpayers — and  this  amendment  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  taxpayers — it  would 
be  an  additional  expense  .for  them  to 
come  from  California  or  Alkska  or  Flor- 
ida or  Texas  to  bring  suit  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Mr  KEATING.  That  is  true,  although 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  taxpayer  from 
Alaska  would  bring  such  an  action;  but 
I  do  agree  that  point  has  some  merit. 
I  would  think  one  or  two  actions — prob- 
ably only  one — would  be  brought  to  test 
the  question. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  last 
remark  which  the  Senator  has  made 
suggests  an  assumption  about  which  I 
am  a  little  dubious.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  one  or  two  test  cases.  What 
I  wonder  is  if  the  administrator  of  the 
act  might  be  plagued  by  a  great  number 
of  cases.  That  is.  if  there  were  people — 
and  I  know  there  are  people  In  my  State 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  any  form 
of  Federal  aid  to  education — who  wanted 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  act  under 
the  right  proposed  to  be  given  to  them 
by  the  amendment,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  impose  a  series  of  suits, 
and  keep  the  act  from  being  effectively 
administered  in  a  number  of  States? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  must  concede,  as 
I  said  in  my  previous  remarks,  that  this 
provision  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
issue  of  desegregation,  and  would  per- 
mit any  test  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  leg- 
islation. Having  said  that,  it  will  be 
noticed  the  proposal  provides  that  any- 
body aggrieved  by  a  final  order  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  within  60  days. 

In  other  words,  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  provided  in  the 
amendment,  which  would  expedite  the 
procedure.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  through  the  oourt  of  appeals.  I 
would  not  think  there  would  be  any 
substantial  delay  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  act.  If  there 
is  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  de- 
lay, it  would  be  justified,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  the  establishment  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act.  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  The  Senator  would  not.  any 
more  than  I.  want  to  support  unconsti- 
tutional legislation 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  think 
most  of  us.  of  course,  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, do  not  believe  in  unconstitutional 
expenditures.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  field  we  do  run  very  close  to  sensi- 
tivities. Ordinarily  a  right  is  not  given 
to  a  citizen  to  sue  a  Federal  ofBcer  ex- 
cept by  express  provision.  To  extend 
that  right  against  the  Commissioner 
opens  the  p>ossibility  that  those  who 
want  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  act 
could  do  so  by  a  series  of  suits  which 
would  load  the  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of   the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  load  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Then,  with 
the  provi-sion  that  the  action  must  be 
brought  within  60  days.  I  notice  the 
Senator  has  a  proviso  that  the  action 
shall  be  exp)edited  and  a  review  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  might  be  possible  that  this  provision 
would  let  those  who  wanted  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  act  do  so. 
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Mr  KEATING.  Let  me  endeavor  to 
di.sabuse  the  Senator's  mind  of  the  fear 
that  there  would  be  any  great  delay  as 
to  operation  of  the  act.  The  bringing  of 
an  action  would  not  mean  an  injunction 
would  be  granted  or  that  a  restraining 
order  would  be  issued  In  order  to  issue 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  the  judge 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  of  the  sub- 
stantial merit  of  the  case.  A  judge  will 
not  grant  a  restraining  order  on  request. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  hope 
the  judge  would  not.  but  I  know  that  the 
language  provides  "to  restrain  or  en- 
join him  from  making  any  payment  un- 
der this  act  which  the  plaintiff  alleges 
will  be  used  in  any  manner  which  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

I  suspect  there  are  some  people  who 
have  some  rather  deep  feelings  about 
certain  phases  of  the  operation  of  the 
act  They  might  make  allegations  in 
various  ways  that  the  payments  might 
be  used  unconstitutionally. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  there  are 
sincere  advocates  of  the  point  of  view- 
that  any  payments  under  the  act  would 
be  unconstitutional  because  the  whole 
act  is  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional.  I 
do  not  share  that  point  of  view,  but  there 
are  sincere  people  who  feel  that  way. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  act  would  give  the 
right  to  restrain  or  to  enjoin  does  not 
mean  that  a  restraining  or  enjoining 
order  would  be  granted  any  time  the 
question  aro.se.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  meritorious  case  presented  before  such 
a  restraining  or  enjoining  order  would 
be  granted. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  BUTLER  Tlie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  seems  to  be  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  there  would  not  be  a 
sjieedy  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  that  by  the  institution  of  a  series 
of  suits  one  might  be  able  to  indcfinlt-ely 
postpone  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr  KEATING.  No.  If  opponents  of 
the  act  tried  to  bring  a  series  of  actions 
in  lower  courts  the  judge,  after  one  case 
had  been  decided  and  pas.sed  up>on  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  can  be  done 
very  quickly,  would  not  give  more  than 
5  minutes  to  the  case. 

Mr.  BUTLER  The  judge  would  stay 
all  the  other  proceedings  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  issue. 
Mr  KEATING  He  would. 
Mr  BUTLER.  I  think  that  Is  one  of 
the  things  which  is  worrying  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 

Mr  KEATING  Then  the  judge 
would  summarily  dispose  of  the  other 
cases  in  accordance  with  the  decision  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  wholeheartedly 
join  in  support  of  his  amendment,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  I  think  it  is 
a  very  meritorious  amendment. 

Mr   KEATING      I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr     CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING      I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The  sec- 
ond .sentence  of  paragraph  <bi  of  the 
amendment,  as  offered,  reads: 

Such  action  shall  be  brought  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  ol  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  view  of  what  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  has  said,  would  the  sponsor 
object  to  changing  the  language  to  read. 

Such  action  shall  Vie  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  district  in  which  the  v.w- 
p^yer  has  paid  his  tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  answers  that 
question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
cept the  language.  I  would  prefer  to 
give  an  option,  so  that  the  taxpayer  can 
bring  an  action  in  either  of  two  places, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  as  is  pro- 
vided in  some  of  the  statutes  already.  I 
would  prefer  to  add  to  the  present  lan- 
guage, or  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  taxpayer  resides." 

I  would  prefer  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  started 
to  write  in  the  word  resides,"  but  there 
are  some  people  who  reside  in  th§  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  who  pay  taxes  in 
their  home  States. 

Mr  KEATING.  Under  this  language 
those  i>eople  could  bring  suits  in  the  Dis- 
trict, if  they  wished. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  provided  a  choice,  that  would 
be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
own  State,  for  example,  we  have  a  dis- 
trict court  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
State.  There  are  complaints  that  tax- 
payers or  lawyers  have  to  travel  400 
miles  and  back  to  go  to  the  district  court 
to  enter  a  motion.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
would  be  even  a  longer  trip. 

Mr  KEATING  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  that  when  one  gets  down  to  the 
specific  courts,  if  we  are  to  enlarge  the 
language,  to  not  require  the  suit  to  be 
brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia— 
I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  compromise 
to  give  the  taxpayer  an  option  of  bring- 
ing the  suit  in  one  place  or  the  other. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  could  add  the 
words,  'or  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  taxpayer  resides." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.    I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  temptation, 
often  presented  in  the  Senate,  of  agree- 
ing to  .something  a  colleague  wishes  out 
of  hand.  The  Senator  knows,  because 
of  long  and  valuable  experience  in  the 
civil  rights  field,  how  expensive  these 
cases  may  be.  and  therefore  knows  the 
desirability  of  allowing  a  case  to  be 
brought  at  the  seat  of  government  as 
well  as  elsewhere,    I  agree  with  that. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  I  am  the  only 
one  of  the  cosponsors  who  voted  to  table 
the  Bush  amendment  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  l>e  able  to  yield  5  minutes  to  me. 
because  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  KE.AiTING  I  surely  shall. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  amendment 
will  make  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
bill  and  should  m  no  way.  in  all  reason, 
interfere  with  its  becoming  law  The 
amendment  will  in  every  way  contribute 
to  an  equitable  and  fair  administration. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague.  I  appreciate 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  amendment. 
I  assme  my  colleague  that,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  shall  yield  to  him.  In 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  have  time  now  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  proceed,  if  he  wishes;  otherwise. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  5 
minutes  or  such  additional  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  fiom  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
one  of  the  cospon.sors  of  the  amend- 
ment— which  I  am  delighted  to  see  co- 
sponsored  in  a  bipartisan  way  through 
the  graciousness  of  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 — who  voted  to 
table  the  Bu.sh  amendment  and  who  felt 
quit*  sincerely  that  if  we  desired  to  ob- 
tain Federal  aid  to  education  we  had  to 
make  that  sacrifice. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, not  only  for  his  eloquent  but 
al.so  for  his  able  espousal  of  that  cause. 
Under  the  pressures  of  the  day.  it  was  al- 
most an  exercise  beyond  self-discipline 
to  keep  from  voting  with  him.  consider- 
ing what  is  taking  place  in  terms  of  the 
national  disagracc  and  the  national 
tragedy  in  Birmingham  and  Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  in  the  same  category 
with  the  other  amendment — deeply  as  I 
feel  that  the  other  amendment  was  quite 
understandable,  though  I  could  not  sup- 
port it — is  that  the  Keating  amendment 
would  leave  the  situation  as  it  is. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  to 
make.  The  amendment  would  leave  the 
situation  as  it  is  because,  as  we  stand 
today,  any  citizen  who  has  a  modest  in- 
terest of  having  a  child  or  children  in 
school  can  seek  the  desegregation  of  a 
school  district  and  can  go  through  the 
court  process  in  resp>ect  to  that  school. 
Why  should  not  the  same  citizen  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  question  the 
support  of  the  school  system,  when  he 
has  the  right  to  sue  to  bring  about  its 
de.segregation.  That  is  all  the  Keating 
amendment  would  provide.  It  would 
give  the  citizen  the  same  position  he  has 
today. 

If  the  Keating  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  contained  in  the  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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(Mr.  Proi-ty',  the  Secrnary  will  reserve 
to  himself  the  neht— indeed,  as  he  says, 
the  duty — to  pay  funds  out  of  Federal 
iid  to  any  State.  The  Secretary  says 
that  he  •"cannot  withhold  fun  is  from 
any  State  becau.se  of  segregation  in 
schools  withm  that  State." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  much 
too  wide  an  interpretation  and  that  is 
unsound  law  I  am  really  quite  sur- 
prised that  It  IS  even  contemplated,  con- 
sidering the  learning  and  erudition  as  a 
lawyer  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ciation.  and  Welfare  I  hope  he  will  take 
another  look  at  it 

It  IS  quite  unlikely  that  the  Secretary 
has  not  seen  the  letter,  because  it  bears 
his  siEcnature  I  know  Mr  Ribicoflf.  and 
I  know  he  i.s  a  man  of  grf^at  responsi- 
bility a.s  well  as  of  considerable  learning. 
I  am  amazed  the  .'Statement  is  as  broad 
as  It  IS. 

I  atjree  with  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Keating'  m  saying  that  when  this  comes 
to  be  refined  by  the  Attorney  General  it 
will  never  stand  up.  for  the  reason  that, 
according  to  the  letter  the  Secretary 
would  feel  it  proper  tu  pay  over  money 
for  the  benefit  of  a  school  district  which 
might  be  in  contempt  of  court  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  school  district  subject 
to  an  order  to  desegregate  might  defy 
the  order  and  be  in  contempt  of  court, 
but  nonetheless,  the  Secretary  says,  he 
would  pay  over  the  money. 

I  cannot  believe  it.  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  happen  The  Secretary  says  he 
must  do  It.  but  it  is  inconceivable. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  Keating  amendment, 
which  IS  a  most  constructive  amend- 
ment, upon  which  I  complimented  hiin 
yesterday  and  agair.  compliment  him  to- 
day— IS  that  It  IS  a  constructive  addition 
to  the  bill.  Were  I  :n  the  shoes  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  I  would  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nently proper 

We  cannot  hope  to  please  people  who 
are  unreasonable.  We  cannot  hope  to 
tiT  to  shape  a  bill  to  deal  with  unreason- 
able points.  Most  of  us  have  thougnt. 
notwithstanding  our  deep  feeling  about 
school  desegregation,  and  considering 
Representative  Powells  expression 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation  dictate  that  the  question 
must  be  dealt  with  separately  But  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation  certainly 
do  not  dictate  that  we  should  change 
the  existing  situation  What  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  would  do  would  be  to  maintain  the 
existing  rights  and  the  existmg  situa- 
tion of  the  individual  citizen  There- 
fore. I  hope  very  much  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to,  because  it  is 
reasonably  adapted  to  do  what  must  be 
done  m  all  equity  and  justice. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  reas^>nable  per- 
son— and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  quoted 
his  southern  friends — could  refram  from 
accepting  this  amendment  as  fair,  no 
matter  how  he  may  feel  about  school 
desegregation,  because  it  would  do  noth- 
ing but  continue  a  right  a  citizen  enjoys 
today  with  respect  to  suing  to  bring 
about  the  desegregation  of  a  school 
district. 


Another  point  in  respect  to  a  desegre- 
gation amendment  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  implemented.  It  is  not 
self-operative.  It  must  be  implemented 
either  by  law  or  court  decision. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  desegregate  a 
school  district,   one   must  start   a  suit. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said.  "We  will 
cause  the  district  court  to  enter  a  de- 
cree." and  added  that  desegregation  must 
take  place  with  "all  deliberate  speed." 
Such  a  condition  involves  questions  of 
law   and   fact.      So   one  may  say   that 
the   antisegrecation   amendment   is  too 
broad.    Even  the  com-ts  do  not  make  that 
statement.    They  have  said.  "You  must 
bring  the  suit  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
and    timing    for    deseerregation "      But 
when  a  decree  has  been  issued,  the  pos- 
sibility   that    the    Secretary   of    Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  fly  in  the 
face  of  that  decree  in  giving  aid  would 
be   inconceivable.      I   do   not    believe   it 
would  happen.     I  do  not  care  what  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  says  now     But  he  certainly  puts 
us  on  notice  that  if  we  want  to  maintain 
the  existing  situation,  we  must  adopt  the 
Keating  amendment:   and   I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  vote  favor:ibly 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  f  )r  his  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  significant  that  my 
colleague,  who  took  a  different  view  of 
the  Bush  amendment  from  my  own.  and 
who  had  his  sincere  reasons  and  his  com- 
mitments in  committee  with  others  for 
the  position  which  he  took,  is  now  sup- 
porting the  amendment  which  would  do 
exactly  what  he  said  it  would  do.  It 
leaves  things  where  they  are  now,  but 
it  would  give  the  taxpayer  the  right  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.   President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  necessai-y.  hut 
I  shall  be  relatively  brief. 

I  feel  the  same  way  I  felt  the  other 
day  when  the  amf^ndment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
J.'KViTs  1  was  under  di.scu.ssion.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  them,  as  I  had  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr  BusHl. 
when  I  found  it  necessary  to  opF>ose  his 
amendment,  as  I  do  this  one.  on  what  I 
.  consider  to  be  opposition  based  on  the 
merits  and  not  based  on  floor  strategy. 
I  have  heard  m  the  cloakrooms  that.  'If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  not  the 
floor  leader  of  the  bill  he  probably  would 
be  on  our  side  of  the  amendment." 

I  want  to  dispel  that  notion  I  would 
not  support  the  amendment,  whether  or 
not  I  was  in  charge  of  the  bill  I  think 
the  amendment  is  an  unwise  one  Hav- 
ing made  that  statement,  however.  I 
quickly  add  that  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  legal  ability  of  my  friends 
from  New  York.  They  are  two  of  the 
most  brilliant  lawyers  m  the  Senate  I 
find  myself  on  the  opposite  side  only  in 
regard  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  legal 
merits  of  the  amendment. 


I  hope  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  we  shall  find  ourselves  joining 
forres  again  m  support  of  a  common 
ca  ise.  which  Is  the  major  objective  of 
the  bill  Itself.  The  great  regret  1  have 
is  to  leave  them  on  the  amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  income  tax  payers 
suit  against  the  Commissioner  to  re- 
strain or  enjoin  him  from  making  any 
payment  under  this  act  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  will  be  used  in  any  manner 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  administrations  memorandum  on 
the  Impact  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  upon  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, dated  March  28.  1961.  contains 
the  following  statement: 

Individual  taxpayers  lack  standing  suf- 
ficient to  sue  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
and.  where  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  lacks  rul- 
flclent  standing,  there  is  no  case  or  contro- 
versy which  the  Federal  cotiru  may  decide 
This  requirement  of  a  caae  oX  controversy 
is  imposed  upon  the  Federal  courts  by  arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution,  and  there  appears 
to  b<?  no  way  »n  which  leflslatlon  can  dilute 
this  requirement. 

It  can  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  Congress  has  power  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution to  confer  standing  ujxjn  an 
individual  Federal  tax  payer  to  being  smt 
to  enjoin  expenditme  of  Federal  funds 
allegedly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KELATING.  Mi".  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator's  frank- 
ness is  very  disarming  at  times,  but  I 
ask  the  Senator  whether,  having  con- 
sidered the  language,  it  is  not  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  same  language  as 
that  contained  in  the  Morse-Clark  bill. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  was 
taken  almost  bodily  from  the  wording 
of  the  Morse-Clark  bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  with  reference  to  aid  to  non- 
public .schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  that  part  of 
the  bill  was  identical.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  almost  identical. 

Mr   KEATING.     It  is  very  similar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
adopted  my  identical  language. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  assiune  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  propose 
an  unconstitutional  bill.  Knowing  of 
his  great  erudition  as  a  lawyer.  I  was 
sure  that  he  had  studied  that  problem 
and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  bill  would  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  knowingly 
or  intentionally  propose  an  unconstitu- 
tional section  in  any  bill. 

There  are  many  differences  between  a 
public  school  bill  and  a  private  school 
bill.  For  example,  in  a  private  school  aid 
program  there  would  be  no  legal  protec- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  Negro  taxpayer 
unless  it  is  written  into  the  bill,  and  we 
did  propose  siich  a  limitation  in  our  bill 
because  the  de'^egregation  decisions  are 
l.miUd  to  public  education.  Also  I  point 
out  in  the  private  school  bill  we  provided 
two  methods  in  addition  to  a  taxpayer 
suit,  for  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  loans  to  private  schools. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  bill,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
could  not.  without  fundamental  changes 
in  the  bill  and  the  amendment,  give  a 
taxpayer  legal  standmg  to  bring  a  suit, 
under  the  constitutional  restriction  of 
Justice  Sutherland's  decision  in  the 
Mellon  case. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  should  Uke  to  cite 
to  the  Senator  some  language  which  sup- 
ports the  position  taken  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  also  the  position  taken 
on  the  so-called  Clark  bill,  which  is 
identical  with  the  provision  in  the 
amendment.  I  know  the  Senator  will 
wish  to  have  the  constitutionality  of  his 
provision  substantiated  in  every  passible 
way.  Judge  Frank,  in  Associated  Indus- 
'  tries  against  Ickes.  said,  in  part: 

While    Congress    can    constitutionally    au- 
thorize no  one.  in  the  absence  of  an  actual 
Justiciable  conuoversy,   to   bring  a  suit  for 
judicial  determUiaUon  either  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute  or  the  scope  of  powers 
conferred    by    a    sUtute    upon    Government 
officers,    it    can    constitutionally    authorize 
one  of   lu  own   officials,   such   as   the   Attor- 
ney General,  to  bring  a  proceeding  to   pre- 
vent another  official  from  acting  In  violation 
of  his  statutory  powers,   for  then  an  actual 
conuoversy  exlsu.  and  the  Attorney  General 
can    properly    be    vested    with   authority.    In 
such  a  controversy,  to  vindicate  the  Interest 
of  the  public  or  the  Government.     Instead 
of  designating  the  Attorney  General,  or  some 
other  public  officer,  to  bring  such   proceed- 
ings. Congress  can  constitutionally  enact  a 
statute  conferring  on  any  nonofficlal  person, 
or  on  a  designated  group  of  nonofficlal  per- 
sons, authority  to  bring  a  suit  to  prevent  ac- 
tion by  an  officer  In  violation  of  his  statutory 
powers:    for   then,   in    like    manner,   there   Is 
an  actual  controversy,  and  there  is  nothing 
constitutionally    prohibiting    Congress    from 
empowering    any    person,    official   or    not,    to 
Institute  a  proceeding  involving  such  a  con- 
troversy, even  if  the  sole  purpose  is  to  vindi- 
cate  the   public   Interest      Such   persorw.  so 
authorized,  are,  «o  to  speak,  private  attorneys 
general. 

That  seems  to  be  very  forcibly  put. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  the  citation'' 

Mr  KEATING  Axxociated  Industries 
V.  Ickes  <134  Fed  2d.  694  >  The  lan- 
guage which  I  have  quoted  is  at  page  701. 
I  wish  to  be  entirely  fair  with  the  Sena- 
tor. The  case  was  vacatcxl  on  other 
grounds,  which  in  no  way  dealt  with  this 
question,  in  320  U  S  707.  a  decision  in 
1943 

Mr.  MORSE  I  wish,  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  I  was  not  going  to  use 
the  argument  that  the  case  had  t)een 
vacated  as  a  judgment  being  passed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Judge  Franks 
opinion.  I  am  familiar  with  that  case. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  my 
friend  from  New  York  if  I  did  not  say  I 
used  the  language  of  the  decision  In  pre- 
paring for  consideration  in  committee  of 
the  Clark -Morse  bill. 

As  a  lawyer,  however.  I  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  the  Mellon  case  still  stands 
on  the  books  as  the  unreversed  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Mellon  case  Is  controlling  upon  tis. 
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In  my  judgment  we  cannot  give  that 
right  to  the  taxpayer,  merely  by  the 
means  provided  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, in  light  of  the  Mellon  case.  In  es- 
sence the  Mellon  case  is  a  determination 
of  a  constitutional  matter,  is  a  constitu- 
tional rule,  is  a  constitutional  principle. 
It  cannot  be  changed  by  this  amendment. 
Congress  cannot  by  such  legislation 
change  a  constitutional  ruling  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  once  the  Supreme  Court 
in  effect  says — and  I  believe  this  is  what 
the  Mellon  opinion  says,  "This  is  the 
Constitution  put  to  practice." 

Mr.    KEATING       Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     My  interpretation  of 
the   Mellon  decision   is  simply   that   no 
such  suit  would  lie  unless  Congress  had 
acted.     I  respect  the  Senator's  opinion, 
but  that  is  what  I  would  say  the  opinion 
means.    In  any  event,  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
law.  and  it  were  held  that  a  taxpayer 
could  not  constitutionally  bring  an  ac- 
tion even  after  Congress  had  given  him 
that  right,  it  certainly  would  be  hur- 
riedly disposed  ot  and  would  not  cause 
any  delay  in  the  disbursement  of  funds. 
Mr.   MORSE.     It  would   cause   many 
more    troubles,    which    I    wish    to    talk 
about     I  shall  return  to  the  legal  argu- 
ment in  a  moment,  but  first  I  wish  to 
cover  this  argument. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  seriously  questioned  that 
the  cause  of  desegregation  of  public 
schools  will  be  furthered  by  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  assistance  funds  If 
the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
legally  effectual  in  conferring  taxpayers 
standing  to  sue.  there  is  grave  risk  that 
the  entire  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  authorized  by  the  bill  could  be 
interfered  with  if  a  series  of  taxpayers' 
suits  were  brought  under  any  constitu- 
tional law  theorj'  to  enjoin  pajTnents  to 
any  and  all  States.  This  would  obviously 
be  a  most  unfortunate  result  and  one  not 
intended  by  the  adoption  of  the  Keating 
amendment. 

The  constitutional  right  to  attend 
public  schools  operated  in  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory fashion  was  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
suit  brought  without  benefit  of  the  pro- 
vision of  law  proposed  in  the  Keatmc 
amendment.  Progress  has  been  made 
since  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  to- 
wajd  desegre:;ation  of  public  schools  in 
marry  areas  w  here  school  S(^gregation  has 
been  practiced.  Further  progress  can 
be  expected  without  the  adoption  of  the 
Keating  amendment  The  most  likely 
result  of  the  Keating  amendment  would 
be  to  imperil  Uie  enactment  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  or.  if  it  were  enacted, 
to  imperil  the  canyinr  out  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  authorized  Neither 
result  would  further  desegref-ation. 
Both  results  would  interfere  wilh  the 
extremely  necessarj-  improvement  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion which  the  bill  is  designed  t-J  help 
achieve 

Furthermore,  it  scem.«!  to  me  that  if  we 
sUrt  the  precedent  which  is  prjposed 
this  afternoon,  and  attach  it  to  the  pend- 


ing bill.  1  do  not  see  how  in  the  world 
there  could  be  any  objection  tc  the 
offering  oi  a  stark,  stereotyped  .onend- 
ment  to  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  anyone  could  say.  ".A.h.  but  some- 
one may  raise  a  constitutional  question 
about  this  bill,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  put  the  Keating  amendment  on  the 
bill  in  order  to  assure  taxpayers  that 
they  can  bring  an  action  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  it  " 

That  takes  us  a  long  way  from  the 
sound  constitutional  theory  of  the  Mel- 
lon case  which  I  wish  to  discuss  momen- 
tarily. 

Furthermore,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
lead  to  the  initiation  of  unnecessary 
litigation.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
unsound  legislative  policy. 

We  cannot  start  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  bills  which  involve  pos- 
sible constitutional  questions.  We  can- 
not say.  "Well,  we  will  offer  this  only  to 
a  bill  that  involves  the  civil  rights  issue 
or  have  a  relationship  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  segregation." 

I  fully  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York      He  was  very 
frank  with  us.  as  I  tried  to  be  with  the 
Senate.     He  said  that  he  was  not  offer- 
ing his  amendment  as  a  so-called  civil 
rights  amendment      He  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  civil 
rights  amendment.     But  when  we  con- 
sider the  practicality  of  the  situation  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  even  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  offering 
his  amendment  for  that  purpose,  many 
other  Senators  who  are  supportmg  the 
amendment,    have    said    to    me.    quite 
frankly— and   I   shall  paraphra,<ie  them, 
but  accurately — "Listen  Wayne  we  must 
get  something  on  civil  rights  int<i  the  bill. 
We  must  get  into  the  bill  some  re.siric- 
tion  on  civil  rights.    We  mu.st  include  in 
the  bill    .something   which   will  make   it 
possible  for  me  to  say.   After  all.  I  voted 
for    some    language    in    the    bill    which 
.sought  to  impose  some  restriction  with 
respect   to  the  matter  of  segregation.'  " 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  we 
are  dealing  wnth  an  amendment  which, 
whether  the  authors  so  intended  or  not, 
has  the  effect  of  being  designed  to  take 
effect   with   respect   to    the    segregation 
issue. 

So  I  say.  most  respectfully,  that  I  find 
myself  m  the  same  position  in  which  I 
found  my. self  yesterday,  when  1  opposed 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr  BushI  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  m  my  capacity  of  floor 
leadership  of  the  bill,  I  am  confronted 
with  one  practicality  that  because  many 
Senators  look  upon  this  amendment  as 
having  a  civil  rights  import  and  impact, 
it  raises  in  the  Senate  the  civil  rit'hus 
issue,  which  m  my  judgment  would  have 
the  effect — and  I  say  this  most  respect- 
fully— of  endangering  the  passage  of  the 
bill 'itself. 

I  believe  it  i.s  not  necessary  Ut  adopt 
the  Keating  amendment  m  order  to  solve 
the  problem  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  However,  as  I 
have  said  before  m  the  debate,  in  the 
di-scussion  of  any  amendment.  I  shall 
never   lose  sight   of   my   objective.     Mr. 
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objective  is  the  objective  ot  the  admiius- 
tration.  Our  objective  is  to  :)lace  on  the 
statute  books,  for  the  first  time,  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  so 
that  we  can  brina  to  the  boys  and  aiirls 
of  the  Nation,  who  are  now  really  being 
cheated  in  many  States,  the  opportunity 
lo  develop  fully  then  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  at  least  seek  to  come  some- 
where near  providins  the  same  measure 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
I  shall  never  lose  sisht  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  importat.f  yoal  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation 

Any  amendment  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, jeopardizes  the  attainment  of  that 
ucal.  I  consider  a  cripplinji  amendment. 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  consider 
tht'  Keating  amendment  a  crippling 
amendment  because  it  endangers  the 
placing  on  the  statute  books,  for  the  first 
time,  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

Returning  lo  my  let'al  argument.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  ponder  the  significance  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  against 
Mellon  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
some  Senators  seem  to  hold  a  point  of 
view  that  this  case  is  wrong  and  has  an 
unfortunate  result.  But  I  defend  the 
case  of  Massachusetts  against  Mellon.  I 
shall  take  the  Senate,  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  the  landmark  decision  of  Justice 
Sutherland  m  the  Mellon  case. 

Note  the  date  of  the  case.  It  is  re- 
ported in  262  United  States,  decided  in 
the  October  term.  1922.  It  will  be  found 
in  262  United  States  beginning  at  page 
447      I  shall  read  from  page  478. 

Since  1922  the  Mellon  case  has  stood 
every  attempt  to  have  it  modified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  It  has  stood  every  pro- 
cedural attempt  to  change  it.  I  think 
the  reason  is  a  general  recognition  that 
as  a  matter  of  law.  the  decision  is  sound 
in  connection  with  the  constitutional 
point.s  which  it  raises.  I  shall  read  two 
or  three  paragraphs  to  give  Senators  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  case  the  opera- 
tive facts  Justice  Sutherland,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

These  cases  were  argued  and  will  be  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  together  The  first 
is  an  original  suit  in  this  Court.  The  other 
was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  That  court  dismissed 
the  bill  and  its  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  Thereupon  the 
case  was  brought  here  by  appeal.  Both  cases 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
Of  November  23.  1921  (ch.  135,  42  Stat.  224). 
commonly  called  the  Maternity  Act.  Briefly, 
It  provides  for  an  initial  appropriation  and 
thereafter  annual  appropriations  for  a  period 
Oi.  5  years,  to  be  apportioned  among  such  of 
the  several  States  as  shall  accept  and  com- 
ply with  its  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  them  to  reduce  maternal 
ai;d  Infant  mortality  and  protect  the  health 
Of  mothers  and  Infants. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
the  Maternity  Act  and  S.  1021.  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill:  but  there  are 
many  similarities,  too  I  have  just  read 
a  couple  of  similarities  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Maternity  Act. 
to  which  the  decision  applied,  was  a  5- 
year  act  The  bill  under  consideration 
will  be  a  3 -year  act. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  observe 
that  Jtistice  Sutherland  pointed  out.  in 


regard  to  the  Maternity  Act,  as  I  now 
point  out  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  Act,  that  the  aid  was  not 
forced  on  the  States.  Remember,  he 
said: 

Briefly,  it  provides  for  an  Initial  appro- 
priation and  thereafter  annual  appropria- 
tions for  a  period  of  5  years,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  such  of  the  several  States  as 
shall  accept  and  comply  with  Its  provisions, 
for  the  purp>o;;e  of  cooperating  with  them  to 
reduce  maternal  and  infant  mortality  and 
protect  the  health  of  mothers  and  infants. 
It  creates  a  bureau  to  administer  the  act  in 
cooper.Htion  with  State  agencies,  which  are 
required  to  make  such  reports  concerning 
their  operations  and  expenditures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  bureau.  When- 
ever that  bur»^:\\i  shall  determine  that  funds 
have  not  been  properly  expended  in  respect 
of  any  State,  payments  may  be  withheld. 

That  is  an  interesting  similarity,  is  it 
not,  between  many  of  the  procediues  set 
forth  and  the  jurisdictional  controls  set 
up  in  the  Maternity  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  Act.  I  point  this  out 
because  we  are  now  dealing  with  the 
consideration  of  a  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  two  bills,  one  already  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  clearly  applicable  to  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  which  I 
am  seeking  to  have  the  Senate  pass. 

Justice  Sutherland  then  said: 

It  Is  asseried  that  these  appropriations 
are  for  pvirposes  not  national,  but  local  to 
the  States,  .md  together  with  numerous 
similar  apprc^prlatlons  constitute  an  effec- 
tive means  of  Inducing  the  States  to  yield  a 
portion  of  their  sovereign  rights  It  is  fur- 
ther alleged  that  the  burden  of  the  appro- 
priations provided  by  this  act  and  similar 
legislation  falls  unequally  upon  the  several 
States,  and  rests  largely  upon  the  Industrial 
States,  such  as  Massachu.setts;  that  the  act 
Is  a  usurpation  of  power  not  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.    *    '    • 

Have  we  heard  any  of  those  argu- 
ments in  cormection  with  this  bill?  We 
can  almost  .say.  "This  is  where  we  walked 
in.  '  because  this  kind  of  debate  m  con- 
nection with  this  kind  of  Federal  aid  to 
legislation  is  historic  in  this  body.  We 
have  not  really  plowed  any  new  ground; 
we  have  simply  been  harrowing  some 
ground  really  plowed,  in  my  judgment, 
back  in  1922.  when  the  Mellon  decision 
was  handed  down.  Justice  Sutherland 
then  went  to  to  say : 

The  act  IS  a  usurpation  of  power  not 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution — an 
attempted  exercise  of  the  power  of  local  self- 
government  reserved  to  the  States  by  the  10th 
amendment:  and  that  the  defendants  are 
proceeding  to  carry  the  act  Into  operation 
In  the  Massachusetts  case  It  Is  alleged  that 
the  plaintiffs  rights  and  powers  as  a 
sovereign  State  and  the  rights  of  Its  citizens 
have  been  Invaded  and  usurped  by  these 
expenditures  and  acts,  and  that,  although 
the  State  h  is  not  accepted  the  act.  its  con- 
stitutional rights  are  Infringed  by  the  pas- 
sage thereoi  and  the  Imposition  upon  the 
State  of  an  illegal  and  tmconstltutlonal 
option  either  to  yield  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  part  of -its  reserved  rights  or  lose  the 
share  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
receive  of  the  moneys  appropriated  In  the 
Frothlngham  case  plaintiff  alleges  that  the 
effect  of  the  statute  will  be  to  take  her  prop- 
erty, under  the  guise  of  taxation,  without 
due  process  of  law. 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
cases  must  be  disposed  of  for  want  of  Juris- 
diction without  considering  the  merits  of  the 
constitxitloxinl  questions. 


In  the  first  case,  the  SUte  of  Massachu- 
setts presents  no  Justiciable  controversy 
either  in  Its  own  behalf  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  its  citizens  The  appellant  In 
the  second  suit  has  no  such  interest  in  the 
stibject  matter,  nor  Is  any  svich  Injury  in- 
flicted or  threatened,  as  will  enable  her  to 
sue 

Then  the  Justice  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  claim  of  Massachusetts  as  a  State. 
He  rejects  the  claim  that  Massachusetts 
has  any  standing  to  bring  action  as  a 
State. 

Then,  on  pages  488  and  489  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discu.ss  the  alleged  rights  of  the 
taxpayer,  as  follows: 

We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and 
annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional  That  question 
may  be  considered  only  when  the  Justifica- 
tion for  some  direct  injury  suffered  or 
threatened,  presenting  a  Justiciable  Issue.  Is 
made  to  rest  upon  such  an  act  Then  the 
power  exercised  Is  that  of  ascertaining  and 
declaring  the  law  applicable  to  the  contro- 
versy It  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
negative  power  to  disregard  an  unconstitu- 
tional enactment,  which  otherwise  would 
stand  In  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  a 
legal  right  The  party  who  Invokes  the 
power  must  be  able  to  show  not  only  that 
the  statute  Is  Invalid  but  that  he  has  sus- 
tained or  Is  Immediately  In  danger  of  sus- 
taining some  direct  Injviry  as  the  result  of  Its 
enforcement,  and  not  merely  that  he  suffers 
In  some  Indefinite  way  in  common  with  peo- 
ple generally  If  a  case  for  preventive  relief 
be  presented  the  court  enjoins.  In  effect,  not 
the  execution  of  the  statute,  but  the  acts 
of  the  official,  the  statute  notwithstanding 
Here  the  parties  plaintiff  have  no  such  case 
Looking  through  forms  of  words  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  complaint.  It  Is  merely  that 
officials  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  are  executing  and  will  execute 
an  act  of  Congress  asserted  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional; and  this  we  are  asked  to  prevent 
To  do  so  would  be  not  to  decide  a  Judicial 
controversy,  but  to  assume  a  position  of 
authority  over  the  governmental  acts  of  an- 
other and  coequal  department,  an  authority 
which  plainly  we  do  not  possess 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
in  the  Mellon  case  the  court  simply 
found  that  the  taxpayer  did  not  meet 
the  test  of  having  a  controversial  issue 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  jurisdiction  Lo 
make  a  determination  of  what  he  wanted 
to  have  determined,  namely,  the  alleged 
unconstitutionality  of  the  act. 

I  respectfully  say — I  realize  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  a  lawyer  completely  disagrees  with 
my  position — that  this  amendment 
would  not  change  the  Mellon  case  deci- 
sion one  whit,  and  that  even  if  the 
amendment  is  made  a  part  of  the  law. 
the  Mellon  case  decision  decision  will 
remain  as  a  bar  to  the  taxpayer  suits 
contemplated  by  the  amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York'' 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  take  issue 
with  the  Mellon  case  decision.  That 
case  did  not  involve  a  Federal  statute 
which  gave  the  right  to  bring  the  action. 
In  that  case  there  was  no  express  provi- 
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sion  to  test  in  court  the  constitutionality 
of  the  payment. 

This  seems  to  be  ;ui  entirely  different 
situation,  and  seems  to  be  controlled  by 
the  decision  in  the  Associated  Industries 
case,  which  referred  to  the  decision  in 
the  Mellon  case,  and  stated  that  even  in 
the  light  of  that,  there  is  a  justiciable 
controversy,  and  a  taxpayer  can  be  des- 
ignated to  bring  the  action  as  "a  private 
attorney  general."  ai  the  Court  put  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  I  disagree  on  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mellon  case  decision. 
In  my  judgment  the  two  cases  are  quite 
similar  in  purpose  and  in  the  procedure. 
In  the  Mellon  case  an  attempt  was  made 
by  a  taxpayer  to  biing  the  action.  The 
Court  stated,  in  eflf'ct.  that  that  did  not 
meet  the  test  on  a  controversial  issue 
with  the  Federal  Gc-vcrnment.  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution;  and,  in  ef- 
fect, the  Court  thn  w  out  his  case. 

I  do  not  think  a  'case  or  controversy" 
can  be  created  mep^ly  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  states  that  one  exists.  There 
must  be  a  finding  that,  in  fact,  such  a 
controversial  relationship  between  the 
parties  does  exist.  Standing  to  sue  can- 
not be  imposed  on  a  taxpayer  by  means 
of  a  simple  statutory  declaration. 

That  is  my  position.  Mr  President.  In 
my  judgment,  we  shall  proceed  with  var- 
ious tests  as  to  thi?  constitutionality  of 
this  act,  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  scelcs  to  enforce  desegre- 
gation of  the  schools  or  as  private  par- 
ties seek  to  enforce  desegregation  of  the 
schools. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  Keating 
amendment  we  are  dealing  with  any- 
thing more  than  lr?gal  surplusage. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
strongly  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
believe  he  has  made  a  sound  argument 
for  the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  a  sound  one  and  a  con- 
stitutional one.  So  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  goes 
about  as  follows:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  urged  that  funds  in 
connection  with  this  bill  be  withheld 
from  religiously  oriented  schools,  be- 
cause the  President  has  stated  that  such 
would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
Indeed,  the  President  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  l>e  unconstitutional. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  about  this  matter.  Some  who 
are  as  well  versed  in  the  law  as  is  our 
reseF>ected  President  think  it  would  be 
constitutional.  Ir.  other  words,  there  is 
some  doubt  about  that  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  as  now 
written  requires  that  funds  be  given  to 
States  which  practice  segregation  in 
their  public  schools,  in  open  defiance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


This  case  Is  no  longer  in  any  doubt. 
It  was  settled,  not  in  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
So  the  constitutional  question  here  is 
really  not  in  doubt. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to 
give  an  individual  taxpayer  the  right  to 
bring  suit  against  the  Commissioner,  so 
as  to  restrain  him  from  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  manner  which  al- 
ready has  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  rein- 
force the  Supreme  Court's  decision  by 
adopting  a  very  mild  amendment  to  the 
bill;  and  the  amendment  was  tabled. 

Surely  the  injury  done  yesterday 
should  not  be  extended  to  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  object  to  the  use  of 
their  taxes  to  perpetuate  segregation. 
Yet  that  will  be  the  result  if  the  Senate 
rejects  the  Keating  amendment,  which 
gives  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
peal to  the  court.  This  opportunity  is 
the  least  we  can  provide  in  connection 
with  the  entire  matter  now  under  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  thinking  of  this  very 
just  way  to  handle  the  situation.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  wish  to  have  his 
taxes  used  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
hoping  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  his  support  of 
this  amendment.  In  !^ome  respects  it  is 
not  as  explicit  as  the  amendment  which 
he  offered  yesterday.  I  think  it  would 
encompass  what  he  was  seeking  to  ac- 
complish by  his  amendment.  Under  its 
provisions  it  would,  admittedly,  as  I  have 
said,  go  further  than  that,  and  permit 
the  review  of  any  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  BUSH,  i  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, and  I  think  in  some  respects,  for 
that  reason,  it  is  a  better  amendment 
than  the  one  which  was  rejected  yester- 
day. The  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  off  the  floor. 
These  are  not  conflicting  amendments, 
but.  rather,  mutually  compatible  amend- 
ments, and  both  would  fortify  the  bill. 
However,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday.  I  do  hope 
the  Senate  will  sustain  the  Keating 
amendment.  I  shall  certainly  support 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case  1. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .speak  as  one  who  has  been  long 
and  deeply  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  the  achieve- 
ment of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
religion. 

I  speak,  too.  as  one  who  i.":  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  central  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  the  survival  of  this  Nation — 
indeed,  of  the  whole  free  world. 

No  one  has  suggested,  because  no  one 
could  suggest,   that   the   Senator   from 


New  Jersey  is  one  who  would  like  to  see 
the  bill  defeated.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  believed  in  Federal  aid 
to  education  since  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  since  1945.  He  has  not 
changed.  He  is  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. He  is  also  for  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  school  desegregation 
cases. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  of 
the  belief  that  these  two  matters  are  not 
incompatible,  and  that  they  can  go 
along  in  parallel,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  have  far  from  fulfilled  its  obligation 
if  it  attempts  to  do  one  thing  and  not 
the  other. 

I  can  think  of  no  field  in  which 
equality  of  opportunity  is  more  impor- 
tant, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  that  of  the  Nation,  too. 
than  education  itself.  It  is.  in  the  most 
basic  sense,  the  foundation  for  both  in- 
dividual development  and  national 
growth. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  some 
measure  of  progress — it  has  been  halt- 
ing progress,  at  that — toward  the 
growth  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. In  this  session  we  will.  I 
hope,  finally  achieve  action  to  help  the 
States  and  localities  in  meeting  the  gen- 
eral educational  needs  of  our  children. 
It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that  we  do  not 
allow  either  one  to  become  the  vehicle 
or  means  of  defeating  tlie  other. 

It  would  be  unconscionable,  in  my 
judgment,  if  a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  public  education  should  be- 
come an  instrument  to  perpetuate,  in- 
deed to  strengthen,  segregation  in  our 
schools. 

Yet,  without  some  safeguard  in  the 
proposed  act,  this  could  literally  happen. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  happened  with 
aid  provided  under  the  program  for  fed- 
erally impacted  areas. 

A  telling  case  in  point  was  cited  in 
testimony  before  our  committee.  At 
Redstone  Arsenal  In  Alabama  the  Fed- 
eral Government  transferred  to  the 
Huntsville  School  District  21  acres  of 
land  to  be  used  for  an  elementary  school 
for  the  children  of  military-  personnel. 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $473,144 
were  granted,  according  to  the  Defense 
Department,  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  of  24  classrooms, 
completed  and  occupied  in  September 
1959.  Huntsville  contributed  fimds  in 
the  amount  of  SI 0.000  for  school  equip- 
ment. In  1960.  an  additional  12  rooms 
were  constructed  witli  a  Federal  grant 
of  $121,000  to  provide  for  increased  en- 
rollment. 

The  school  is  segregated.  Only  white 
children  living  on  the  ost  are  permitted 
to  attend  it.  Negro  ^.-hildren  living  on 
the  post  are  transported  by  Army  bus 
to  a  segregated  elementary  school  for 
Negroes  only. 

The  Department  of  Defense  admits  to 
no  authority  to  act  in  the  matter.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  takes  the  same  position. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strikingly  reminis- 
cent of  the  letter  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  I  Mr.  PROtTTY]. 
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Mr  Piesideiu  I  -ubmit  this  is  a  deeply 
disturbing  situation  The  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  have  been 
largely  desegre^'ated,  but  the  children  of 
r.he  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  stationed  m  Alabama  are 
forced  to  attend  set;regated  schools  built 
and  supported  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  how  much  worse  will  the  situa- 
tion inevitably  be  if  we  do  not  insist 
upon  some  measure  of  constitutional 
rights  in  the  measure  now  pending. 

We  have  already  been  told  explicitly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  any  au- 
thority, under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
to  withhold  funds  from  any  State  be- 
cause of  .segregation  in  schools  within 
that  State, 

Many  of  u.^  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  that  legal  opinion.  But  there  it  is. 
and  we  cannot  ignore  that  it  means  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  might  be  forced  to 
help  pay  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
justice and  a  wrong  which  not  only  vio- 
lates their  own  deepest  convictions,  but 
defies  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  an  unconstitutional 
uiant  of  funds  can  be  challenged  in  the 
courts.  By  giving  judicial  standing  to  a 
taxpayers  suit,  we  will  make  possible 
ludiciai  review  of  any  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  States  violating  constitu- 
tional principles. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  question  about 
this  means,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Senate,  if  it  be  un- 
\>,illint;.  as  it  demonstrated  yesterday, 
affirmatively  to  state  that  there  is  an 
obligation  on  ihe  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  fol- 
low the  Constitution  in  the  distribution 
of  funds,  to  indicate  that  the  very  least 
It  should  do  i.>  take  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  bruiJ,  the  question  before  the 
courts  for  a  decision  by  the  courts  on  the 
ronstitutional  question  I  suggest  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  people  taking  a 
very  letjalistic  view  of  the  situation  may 
oe  inclined  not  to  take  that  view  in  other 
circumstances. 

Not  to  provide  this  minimum  protec- 
tion would  be.  I  believe,  morally  repre- 
i^ensible  For  surely  both  Negro  and 
white  alike  are  entitled  to  some  assur- 
ance that  this  bill  will  not  t>e  utilized  to 
delay  indefinitely  the  integration  of  pub- 
he  schools.  Surely,  we  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  appear  to  acquiesce  in  a  view 
which  mistht  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  role  of  abetting  defiance  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

For  too  long  Congress  has  delayed 
affiiTnative  action  to  secure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  citizens.  Let  us  not 
now.  by  further  inaction,  risk  making 
the  Federal  Government  an  actual  part- 
ner in  the  flagrant  denial  of  a  basic  right 
whose  realization  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  whole  way  of  life 

As  I  said  m  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  the 
pnme  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  fear  that  a  majority  of  this  body  or 
the  other  body  are  unwilling  to  vote  for 
the  bill  unles.s  they  are  'bought"  by  an 


agreement    to    deny    the    constitutional 
right  of  all  Americans 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  rarely  heard 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  so  eloquent 
and  so  deeply  moving  as  he  has  been  to- 
day. I  think  he  has  a  right  to  be.  I  ap- 
preciate and  associate  myself  with  his 
presentation. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that,  even  if  there  is  some  question, 
under  the  Mellon  case,  the  only  way  we 
can  show  we  do  not  agree  with  Secre- 
tary RibicofTs  opinions  is  by  writing  a 
provision  into  the  bill  of  the  kind  now 
proposed?  Ls  not  this  a  minimal  way  to 
accomplish  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree.  I 
think  this  is  not  only  the  only  way.  but 
I  think  it  is  the  logical  way  to  do  it,  be- 
cause we  have,  after  all,  very  good 
authority.  Judge  Prank's  opinion  in  this 
matter  p>oints  the  way.  I  beheve.  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  if  we  give  it  the 
chance  to  rule  on  this  question,  will  rule. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  or  une  forceful  presentation 
he  has  made.  Like  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
what  makes  our  friend  from  New  Jersey 
tick.  I  agree  with  him  that  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have 
never  heard  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey so  moved  or  so  eloquent.  His  presen- 
tation lends  great  weight  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  does  his  sponsorship. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  the 
floor, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  modify  my  amendment 
in  accordante  with  the  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

On   page  2,   line   10.   after   the   word 
"Columbia"   add   the   words   '  or   in   the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  taxpayer  re- 
sides." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  modification 
will  convince  my  friend  from  Montana 
and  that  he  will  support  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  modification 
will  not  convince  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  he  should  supp>ort  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  modification,  because  I 
believe  not  only  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  also  in  regard  to 
many  other  acts  which  embrace  the 
whole  field  of  State-Federal  relations  we 
should  peraiit  the  cases  to  be  brought  in 
the  home  district  and  thereby  keep  from 
overloading  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  KEATING.  So  long  as  the  option 
is  retained.  I  share  a  good  many  of  the 


sentiments    expressed    by    the    Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  think  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  much  argu- 
ment I  shall  be  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  an  observation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case  I ,  because  I  think  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  know  the  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
respect  to  our  positions  on  most  issues 
in  this  body.  We  differ  on  the  pending 
issue.  It  is  one  of  the  few  times  I  have 
found  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  can  well  understand  how  in  the 
course  of  debate  we  frequently  use  very 
colorful  figures  of  speech  or  descriptive 
terms  to  describe  what  we  may  consider 
to  be  a  motivation  of  the  opposition. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  whom  it  can  be 
appropriately  applied  that  his  position 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  if  a  civil  rights 
amendment  is  added  to  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  purchase  price  he  has  put  on 
his  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has 
been  bought  one  way  or  another  in  re- 
gard to  a  civil  rights  amendment. 

There  is  a  sincere  point  of  view  held 
by  many  of  us  that  the  addition  of  tAe 
Keating  amendment  would  be  very  un- 
wise from  a  legislative  standpoint,  in 
addition  to  the  view  that  it  would  ^>e 
unnecessary  from  a  legal  standpoint,  j 

I  wish  to  say.  m  defense  of  all  those 
who  have  been  supporting  me  m  my 
position  in  opposition  to  the  Keating 
amendment,  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est basis  for  any  accurate  description  ot 
our  motivation  as  that  we  are  insistiiig 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  Keating 
amendment  as  a  price  for  voting  for  the 
bill. 

I  make  that  statement  in  defense  of 
my  colleagues.  I  now  come  to  the  legal 
argument. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  understand  that 
implicit  m  the  statement  is  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would,  of 
course,  support  the  bill  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  be  very  frank,  if  the 
Senate  made  the  mistake  of  crippling  the 
bill  by  adopting  the  amendment.  I  would 
take  it  rather  than  no  bill  at  all.  but 
I  hope  to  get  a  good,  healthy,  vigorous 
child  out  of  this  legislative  birth  process, 
and  not  one  which  is  hurt  aborning. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  recognize  the  ref- 
erence to  the  case  to  which  the  Senator 
was  earlier  alluding. 

Mr   CASE  of  New  Jersey  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  rise  to  say  something  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  does  not  oake  to  himself  any 
suggestion  that  the  motives  were,  from 
his  standpoint,  wron?. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not.  I  only  wished 
to  say  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper 
to  apply  such  a  moti\  ation  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  supporting  me. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Things  are 
what  they  are.  Things  are  what  they 
are.  One  could  phrase  the  statements 
I  made  differently,  could  suggest  that 
the  bill  might  not  pa.ss  if  a  provision  for 
the  prevention  of  implementation  of  seg- 
regation were  eliminated.  If  that  is  more 
palatable  in  the  circumstances.  I  should 
be  happy  to  have  it  understood  in  that 
way,  so  long  as  we  know  what  are  the 
facts. 

I  should  not  have  risen.  I  think,  if  my 
colleague  will  permit  me  to  so  state,  if 
he  had  not  used  the  adjective  "crip- 
pling." which  so  easily  falls  from  the 
lips  of  anyone  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  po.'ition  in  describing 
opposition  to  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
done.  This.  I  think,  is  the  same  kind 
of  thing. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  shall  read  an  opinion 
to  the  Senator  in  a  moment  which  dem- 
onstrates there  are  others  who  share 
this  evaluation  of  th.e  amendment.  We 
shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  Pi  esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  another  point? 

Mr    MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Senator  in  cit- 
ing the  Mellon  cast  in  respect  the  al- 
leged unconstitutionality  of  the  amend- 
ment should  point  out  that  the  court  in 
that  case  struck  down  the  suit  by  the 
State  as  well  as  the  juit  by  the  taxpayers 
or   individuals 

Mr   MORSE.     I  mentioned  that. 

Mr  KEATING.  1  he  Senator  has  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  a  .suit  by  a  State 
agency.  The  Senaio"  has  provided  in 
the  bill  for  the  type  of  thing  which  was 
struck  down  in  the  decision.  Therefore, 
if  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  adopt 
the  amendment  it  v;ould  be  equally  un- 
constitutional, it  would  seem  to  me,  to 
provide,  as  the  Senator  has  done  in  the 
bill  that  a  State  agency  may  bring  a  suit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  As  the  bill  is  word- 
ed, I  think  it  brings  the  States,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  under  article  III. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which  I 
am  about  to  read.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  judicial  powe:  shall  extend  to  all 
cases.  In  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  law.s  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority,  to  all  cases  affecting 
Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  cf  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  o-  more  States;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  dlfferont  States,  and  between 
a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  latest  case  I  can  find,  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  exceedingly 
convincing  on  the  legal  issue  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  is  Dor  emus  v. 
Board  of  Educatioi,  342  U.S.  429,  de- 
cided January  31,  1952. 


This  is  a  decision  which  was  written 
by  Justice  Jackson.  There  was  a  dis- 
sent to  the  decision.  I  shall  invite  at- 
tention to  the  dissent  also,  in  fairness 
to  all  concerned.  I  think  the  dissent 
draws  very  clearly  the  issue  I  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  this  afternoon,  leav- 
ing no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  the 
court  decided,  both  in  the  Doremus  case 
and  in  the  Mellon  case.  The  dissent  was 
written  by  Mr  Justice  Douglas,  with  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  and  Mr.  Justice  Burton 
concurring. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  said: 

The  State  raised  the  defense  that  appel- 
lants showed  no  standing  to  maintain  the 
action  but,  on  pretrial  conference,  perhaps 
with  premonitions  of  success,  waived  it  an-d 
acquiesced  in  a  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question.  Whether  such 
facts  amount  to  a  justiciable  case  or  con- 
troversy Is  decisive  of  our  Jurisdiction. 

This  Court  has  held  that  the  Interests  of 
a  taxpayer  In  the  moneys  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  are  too  Indeterminable,  remote, 
uncertain  and  indirect  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of 
the  Court  over  their  manner  of  expendi- 
ture (Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes,  302  U.S. 
464.  478-479;  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon.  262 
U.S.  447.486  et  seq.) 

In  1952  the  Supreme  Court  made  this 
statement  in  basing  its  decision  on  the 
Mellon  niling.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  we 
have  honest  differences  of  legal  opinion 
on  this  question,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
passage  of  the  Keating  amendment 
would  confer  standing  to  sue  under  the 
circumstances  existing  here  in  absence  of 
a  genuine  case  or  controversy  as  required 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  exercise  of 
judicial  ix)wer. 

Listen  again  to  what  the  Court  said  in 
the  Doremus  case: 

This  Court  has  held  that  the  interests  of 
a  taxpayer  In  the  moneys  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  are  too  Indeterminable,  remote,  un- 
certain and  indirect  to  furnLsh  a  basis  for 
an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
Court  over  their  maruier  of  expenditure. 

Of  course,  the  Justice  bases  his  state- 
ment on  an  article  of  the  Constitution, 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  was 
bringing  this  kind  of  action  within  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "controversy"  as 
used  in  article  III.  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Justice  Jackson  continued: 

The  latter  case  recognized,  however,  that 
"the  Interest  of  a  taxpayer  of  a  municipal- 
ity In  the  application  of  its  moneys  is 
direct  and  immediate  and  the  remedy  by 
injunction  to  prevent  their  misuse  Is  not  in- 
appropriate" (262  U.S,  at  486).  Indeed,  a 
number  of  States  provide  for  it  by  statute 
or  decisional  law  and  such  causes  have  been 
entertained  In  Federal  courts  (Crampton  v. 
Zabriskie.  101  U.S.  601.  609).  (See  Massa- 
chusetts v.  Me»on.  supra,  at  486.)  Without 
disparaging  the  availability  of  the  remedy  by 
taxpayer's  action  to  restrain  unconstitu- 
tional acts  which  result  In  direct  pecuniary 
Injury,  we  reiterate  what  the  Court  said  of  a 
Federal  statute  as  equally  true  when  a  State 
act  Is  assailed: 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

The  party  who  invokes  the  power  must  be 
able  to  show  not  only  that  the  statute  Is 
Invalid  but  that  he  has  sustained  or  is  im- 
mediately m  danger  of  sustaining  some  di- 


rect Injury  as  the  result  of  Its  enforcement, 
and  not  merely  that  he  suffers  in  some  in- 
definite way  in  common  with  people  gen- 
erally. 

Quoting  again.  What  case?  Massa- 
chusetts against  Mellon. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  a  taxpayer  can 
show  that  he  stands  in  that  relationship 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "contro- 
versy" as  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
we  do  not  need  the  Keating  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  If  he  does  not  stand 
in  such  relationship,  all  the  legislation 
in  the  world  that  could  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  could  not  give  him  the  power 
to  bring  the  action,  because  again  he 
would  not  comply  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "controversy"  in  article  III, 
.section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

If  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  inter- 
rupt will  wait  until  I  finish  the  argu- 
ment— I  shall  not  be  too  long — then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Justice  Jackson  continued : 

■'The  party  who  Invokes  the  power  must 
be  able  to  show  not  only  that  the  statute  Is 
Invalid  but  that  he  has  sustained  or  is 
immediately  in  danger  of  sustaining  some 
direct  Injury  as  the  result  of  Its  enforce- 
ment, and  not  merely  that  he  suffers  In  some 
indefinite  way  In  common  with  people  gen- 
erally" (Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  supra,  at 
488). 

It  Is  true  that  this  Court  found  a  justici- 
able controversy  In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 330  U.S.  1.  But  Everson  showed  a 
measurable  appropriation  or  disbursement 
of  school -district  funds  occasioned  solely  by 
the  activities  complained  of.  This  com- 
plaint does  not. 

We  do  not  tmdertake  to  say  that  a  State 
court  may  not  render  an  opinion  on  a  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question  even  under 
such  circunistances  that  it  can  be  regarded 
only  as  advisory.  But.  because  our  own  ju- 
risdiction is  cast  In  terms  of  'case  or  con- 
troversy." we  cannot  accept  as  the  basis  for 
review,  nor  as  the  basis  for  conclusive  dis- 
position of  an  Issvie  of  Federal  law  without 
review,  any  procedure  which  does  not  con- 
stitute svich. 

The  taxpayer's  action  can  meet  this  test, 
but  only  when  it  is  a  good-faith  pocketbook 
action. 

If  it  is  a  good  faith  pocketbook  action, 
we  would  not  need  any  legislation.  If 
it  is  a  good  faith  pocketbook  action,  the 
citizen  has  that  constitutional  right  any- 
way. His  right  would  then  fall  within 
the  meaning  of  "controversy,"  as  con- 
tained in  article  III,  section  2.  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  why  I  said  in  my 
previous  argument  that,  in  my  judgment, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Keating 
amendment  is  surplusage,  because  un- 
less the  taxpayer  in  fact  meets  the  "con- 
troversy" test  of  article  m.  section  2, 
we  could  not  give  him  the  right  by 
legislation. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  continued : 

It  is  apparent  that  the  grievance  which 
it  is  sought  to  litigate  here  is  not  a  direct 
dollars-and-cents  injury  but  is  a  religious 
difference.  If  appellants  established  the  req- 
uisite special  Injury  necessary  to  a  taxpay- 
er's case  or  controversy,  it  would  not  matter 
that  their  dominant  Inducement  to  action 
was  more  religious  than  njercenary.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  motivatioii  but  of  possession 
of  the  requisite  financial  interest  that  is, 
or  Is  threatened  to  be,  injured  by  the  un- 
constitutional conduct.  We  find  no  such 
direct  and  particular  financial  Interest  here. 
If  the  act  may  give  rise  to  a  legal  case  or 
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controversy  on  ?nme  behalf,  the  appellants 
cannot  obtain  a  decision  rroni  this  Court  by 
a  reigned   iss'.ie    'i  taxation. 

I  >houid  like  to  cover  the  dissenting: 
opinion  for  a  moment,  because  I  believe 
it  will  bring  the  question  into  focus.  As 
I  said.  I  wish  the  Senate  to  know  that 
three  Justices  dissented  and  they  dis- 
sented on  the  following  irioLind.  It  is  an 
interesting  di.ssent,  becau.se  ii  draws  into 
focus,  in  my  judgment,  the  very  distinc- 
tion I  have  tried  to  brins  out  in  my  argu- 
ment this  afternoon. 

Writing  the  di.=^entinu  opinion  for  his 
colleat,'ues  Justices  Reed  and  Burton. 
Mr  Justice  Douglas  said: 

I    think    thi.s    ci.-e   deserves    a   decision   on 
the    merits       Tl.ere    is    no    group    more    in- 
terested  in   the   operation   and   management 
of  the  public  schools  than  the  taxpayers  who 
support    them   and    the  parents   whose   chil- 
dren   attend   them      Certainly  a  suit   by  all 
the  taxpayers  to  enjoin  a  practice  authorised 
by  the  school  board  would  be  a  suit  by  vital 
p.vrties  m  interest.     They  would  not  be  able 
to  show,  any  more  than  the  two  present  tax- 
payers   have   done,    that    the   reading  of    the 
Bible    adds    to   the    Uixes    they    pay.      But   if 
they   were  right  in  their  contentions  on  the 
merits,  they  would  establish  that  their  pub- 
lic   schools    were    being   deflected    from    the 
educational    program    for    which    the    taxes 
were    raised.      That    seems    to    me    to    be    an 
adeqi.ia:e    interest    for    the    maintenance    of 
this    suit    by   all    the    taxpnyers.      If    all    can 
do  it.   there   Is  no  apparent  reason  why  less 
than  all  nmy  not.  the  in'ercst  being  the  same. 
In     the     present     case     the    issues     are    not 
ftlgned;    the  suit  is  not  collusive;    the   mis- 
management of  the  school  system  that  is  al- 
leged Is  clear  and  plain. 

But  the  answer  to  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  the  JjsUce  is  that  the  majority 
found  there  wa.s  no  ca.se  or  contio- 
versy"  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitutional requirement 

Mr  President  I  yif-ld  .-nyself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  Court  d.d  not  find  that  injury  or 
threat  of  injury  to  the  plaintiffs  that 
would  create  a  controversy  as  required 
by  article  ni.  .section  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  if  they  can  find  such  interest  in 
a  case,  they  can  proceed  under  the 
Doremus  and  Mellon  cases  to  brin.?  an 
action  testing  the  statute,  and  we  would 
not  need  a  Keatii^.g  amendment.  The 
Keating  amendment  does  not  add  one 
wit  to  the  right  to  bring  an  action.  A 
citi/en  has  the  right  to  bring  such  an 
action  under  article  III,  .section  2,  of 
the  Constitution  or,  if  he  does  not,  we 
could  not  possibly  give  such  right  to  him 
by  any  proposed  legislation  that  could 
be  passed  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  my  ca.'^e  and,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
I  rest.  I  know  I  shall  be  cross  examined 
with  respect  to  my  position  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Il!inoi.=;, 

Mr  EXDUGL.AS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  struck  with 
wliat  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction m  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because,  as  I  understand 
it.  the  Senator  has  in  his  committee  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  private 
schools  Pre.ss  reports  indicate  that  that 
bill  contains  a  clause  which  would  per- 
mit  mdivuiuiil   taxpayers   to  bring  suit 


to  test  the  constitutionality  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  MORSK.  Do  not  rely  on  press  re- 
ports.   Take  my  word  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  successful  In  defeating  the 
Keating  amendment,  will  the  Senator 
guarantee  that  there  will  not  be  such  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  he  proposes  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  Federal  aid  to 
private  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  my  friend  from 
Illinois  that  if  the  taxpayer  suit  pro- 
vision in  the  Clark-Morse  private  school 
loan  bill  does  not  stand  up  under  analy- 
sis, it  will  be  eliminated,  but  the  situ- 
ation in  which  that  bill  provides  means 
of  obtaining  court  tests  are  ones  where 
genuine  controversies  would  exist. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  In  its  pre.sent  form, 
does  the  bill  before  the  committee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  chair- 
man provide  for  suits  by  individual  citi- 
zens to  test  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Federal  aid  to  private  schools?  Does  it 
or  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MOR5iE.  I  have  already  said  this 
afternoon  tt.at  the  answer  to  that  que*:- 
tion  is  yes.  yes.  yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well.  It  does. 
If  the  Keating  amendment  is  surplusage, 
why  is  not  the  similar  provision  in  the 
bill  to  which  I  referred  surplusage,  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  put  such  a  clause  in  the 
Federal  aid  to  private  school  bill,  why 
is  it  not  also  necessary  in  the  present 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  there  is  quite 
a  difference  in  the  taxpayers.  I  had  not 
intended  to  proceed  to  argue  the  pri- 
vate school  bill  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  However.  I  will  pull  back 
the  curtain  a  little  and  let  the  Senator 
take  a  look  at  the  argument  that  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  my 
friend  from  Illinois  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  I  said  earlier  today  that  I  had 
been  wading  in  this  stream  of  legal  de- 
cisions until  I  felt  I  had  gotten  in  over 
my  waist  and  up  to  my  neck  and.  I  was 
r^t  sure,  perhaps  over  my  head  as  well. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  reminds  me  of  a  German  Ph.  D. 
who  could  go  down  deeper,  stay  down 
longer,  and  ccme  up  muddier  than  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Although  it  was  muddy 
down  there.  I  think  I  have  come  out  of  it 

fairly  clean.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  tlie  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  my. self  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Of  course  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will 
come  up  with  this  one.  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  earher  this  aft- 
ernoon that  I  am  not  sure  that  my  tax- 
payer suit  section  of  the  private  school 
bill  will  stand  up  under  legal  argument. 
But  there  are  two  other  means  of  ob- 
taining court  review  provided  in  that 
bill,  separate  and  apart  from  the  tax- 
payer suit  section. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  a  paro- 
chial school   denied   a  loan  under  our 


private  school  bill  on  the  determination 
of  the  administrator  that  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  would  violate  the  first 
amendment,  could  show  a  clearly  de- 
monstrable financial  loss  which  would 
provide  a  genuine  case  of  controversy 
for  the  court  to  review. 

There  is  another  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  private  school  and  the 
public  school  bills.  Unless  the  private 
school  bill  provided  protection  for  the 
Negro  taxpayer,  as  our  bill  did  in  sev- 
eral sections,  such  a  taxpayer  would 
have  no  legal  remedy  or  protection 
whatever.  The  Supreme  Court  deseg- 
regation mandates  are  limited  to  public 
education. 

That  is  not  true  in  conection  with  a 
public  school  bill.  In  a  public  school 
case  there  are  a  great  many  existing 
court  remedies  to  protect  a  taxpayer. 
They  may  not  prove  to  be  adequate  at 
the  present  time,  but  one  does  not  know 
until  a  remedy  is  tried.  There  is  avail- 
able the  whole  injunctive  process  in  re- 
gard to  a  public  school  bill  that  one  might 
wish  to  try.  There  is  that  great  differ- 
ence between  a  public  school  bill  and  a 
private  school  bill.  So  I  am  not  as  far 
down  in  the  mud  as  my  friend  thought 
I  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  veritable  legal  Houdini  in 
beinj;  able  to  escape  from  the  bonds  of 
logic. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  never  make  the  mis- 
Uke  of  failing  to  recognize  distinctions 
in  facts  between  many  cases  This  is 
very  basic  to  any  lawyer.  One  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  all 
the  cases  are  alike,  unless  one  can  find 
that  the  operative  facts  are  really  ap- 
plicable, as  we  say. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Does  it  not  all  come 
down  to  saying  that  a  lawyer  can  always 
find  a  reason  to  justify  what  he  wants 
to  do? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  rise  to  the  de- 
fense of  my  profession  The  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey.  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  whom 
I  see  smiling,  will  join  me  in  this.  I 
am  sure.  The  job  of  a  lawyer  is  to  con- 
sider the  facts  of  a  case  and  give  his 
best  advice  as  to  the  application  of  the 
law  to  those  facts.  Tliere  is  a  major 
difference  between  a  private  school  sit- 
uation and  a  public  school  situation. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  possible  that 
my  final  judgment  may  be  that  there  is 
a  basis  for  having  provisions  In  a  private 
school  bill  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  public  school  bil',  for  the  reasons 
I  have  advanced. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING  I  merely  wish  to  make 
the  comment  that  in  my  judgment  the 
interest  of  a  Negro  taxpayer,  which  is 
the  illustration  the  Senator  has  used, 
is  even  greater  in  relation  to  segregated 
public  schools  than  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  parochial  schools. 

I  point  out  what  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor recognizes  as  a  fact,  that  the  Dore- 
mus case  was  an  appeal  from  a  State 
court,  and  there  was  no  Federal  statute 
in  that  case. 


Mr  MORSE.  That  is  true.  However, 
the  constitutional  ijrinciple  is  just  as 
applicable  in  an  ajjpeal  from  a  State 
court  as  in  direct  Federal  court  test,  such 
sas  that  involved  in  Massachusetts  against 
Mellon. 

I  invite  the  Senators  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  distinjruished  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on 
whose  opinion  the  Senator  places  so 
much  reliance,  as  embodied  in  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  ProutyI.  states  in  his  brief, 
immediately  after  citing  the  Doremus 
case: 

If  Congress  wishes  to  make  possible  a 
constitutional  test  of  Federal  aid  to  sccre- 
tarlan  schools,  It  might  authorize  Judicial 
review  In  the  context  of  an  actual  case  or 
controversy  between-  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  an  Institution  seeking  some  form 
of  assistance  In  the  absence  of  some  such 
statutory  provision,  there  appears  to  be  no 
realistic  likelihood  tliat  Federal  legislation 
raising  the  constltuilonal  Issues  discussed 
In  this  memorandum  will  be  resolved  by 
Judicial  decision. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if.  con- 
trary to  the  Department's  views,  the 
amendment  were  held  effective  to  endow 
U.S.  district  courts  with  jurisdiction,  it 
would  have  an  umettling  effect  on  the 
States  ability  to  plan  their  primary  and 
secondary  school  prDgrams. 

Federal  grants  would  plainly  not  be 
held  invalid,  I  bel.eve.  merely  because 
school  districts  in  a  State  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  i,'radualism  in  deseg- 
regating which  has  been  permitted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  That  being  so,  any 
serious  challenge  to  constitutionahty 
would  necessarily  rest  on  undue  delay  by 
a  particular  school  district  or  districts 
in  carrying  out  judicial  orders,  and  in 
the  complex  proce:ises  of  litigation  the 
situation  is  likely  to  change  from  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week.  The  result  would 
be  that,  if  such  delay  were  the  basis  of 
invalidating  Federal  grants — and  I  can 
think  of  no  other — the  State  educational 
authorities  might  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  about  their  pros- 
pects of  receiving  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  judicial  proc- 
ess is  more  wisely  used  to  deal  with 
individual  school  districts,  and  to  adapt 
its  relief,  where  relief  is  called  for.  to 
the  particular  and  widely  varying  situa- 
tions which  are  encountered.  If  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  is  ever  found 
to  be  illegal  because  of  failure  to  desegre- 
gate, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ap- 
propriate point  for  judicial  intervention 
to  cut  off  their  flow  would  be  between  the 
State  and  the  school  district,  rather  than 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
wish  to  read  a  letter  which  I  received 


from  the  Secretary  today.     The  Secre- 
tary wTites: 

The  Sextretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfarje. 
Washington.  B.C.  May  23,  1961. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  of  Education,  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express  to 
you  my   appreciation  for  your   skillful   and 
courageous  handling  of  the  administration's 
bin  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Knowing 
your  deep  and   abiding  Interest  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  rights.  I  can   appreciate 
how  difficult  is  your  role  in  defending  the 
school  bill  against  amendments  which  seek 
to  Inject  the  civil  rights  Issue  Into  legislation 
whose  sole  concern  should  be  education. 

I  understand  that  again  today  an  attempt 
Is  to  be  made  to  attach  to  S.  1021  a  civil 
rights  amendment  This  amendment  would 
authorize  lawsuits  by  any  taxpayers  who  wish 
to  challenge  expenditures  of  Federal  funds 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  s<^hools. 
I  am  steadfastly  opposed  to  such  an  amend- 
ment and  take  this  opportunity  to  set  forth 
my  reasons: 

1.  The  case  for  Federal  assistance  to  pub- 
lic schools  Is  clear  The  need  Is  great;  the 
time  to  face  the  problem  Is  now.  To  doom 
this  legislation  by  the  addition  of  amend- 
ments which,  however  phrased,  are  nonethe- 
less concerned  with  collateral  Issues,  would 
be  nothing  less  than  tragic.  Let  me  reaffirm 
my  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  desegregation  w^s  correct  both  legally 
and  morally.  But  as  the  Court  itsel:  Indi- 
cated, the  way  to  Implement  that  decision  Is 
on  a  case  by  case  basis  where  the  facts  of 
each  local  situation  may  be  conscientiously 
examined. 

2.  To  allow  Individual  taxpayers  through- 
out the  Nation  to  tie  up  this  legislation  with 
a  multitude  of  lawsuits  would  be  a  blow  to 
education  that  would  not  even  ofler  the  hope 
of  a  compensating  gain  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

3.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  the  Constitu- 
tion permits  a  taxpayer  suit.  The  mem- 
orandum discussing  legal  Issues  arising  In 
this  area,  which  was  previously  filed  with 
your  subcommittee,  discusses  this  problem 
and  concludes  that  Congress  cannot  dilute 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  a  case  or 
controversy  existing  between  partleii  to  a 
lawsuit  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  basic  point:  Our  ob- 
jective is  tc  help  education.  Let  \is  stick  to 
the  task.  Other  problems  deserve  our  serious 
attention,  but  they  must  not  cripple  the 
cause  of  education  when  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  success. 
Sincerely. 

Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out unduly  prolonging  the  controversy, 
I  must  comment  that  I  have  never  be- 
fore heard  it  said  by  a  Cabinet  officer  or 
anyone  else  high  in  the  Government 
that  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
was  a  "collateral  issue."  We  are  dealing 
with  the  question  whether  there  shall  be 
a  possible  way  to  settle  constitutional 
questions  under  the  proposed  statute, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  calls  that  a  collateral  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  a 
question.  On  page  2.  lines  7  and  8.  of 
his  amendment,  reference  is  made  to 
a  "final  decision  of  the  Commissioner." 
As   a   matter   of   clarification,   what   is 


meant  by  that  language?  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  what  is  meant  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  meant  is  approval  by  the 
Commissioner  of  payment  to  the  States? 
Mr.  BLEATING  That  is  what  is  meant. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original 
amendment  had  a  paragraph  in  it  re- 
lating to  a  decision  by  the  Commissioner. 
In  the  revised  amendment  that  para- 
graph was  stricken  out.  but  this  change 
was  not  made.  I  think  probably  the 
wording  proposed  is  desirable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  amendment   read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
lines  7  and  8.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "the  final  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
proval of  any  payment  under  this  act 
by  the  Commissioner." 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  improves 
the  language  of  the  amendment  and 
makes  it  clearer.  It  is  what  is  intended 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  in  that  re- 
sp>ect.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  caUing  my  attention  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  and  it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  unfair  advantage 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. vj  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  q^iorum. 
and  following  the  quorum  call  speaJ 
about  3  minutes.  If  the  Senator 
Oregon  wishes  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  vacate  the  order  by  which  he  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  him  use  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  How  much  lime 
remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  to  be  charged  to  neither  side.  Fol- 
lowing the  quorum  call,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  use  whatever  time  he 
wishes.    I  have  yielded  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Keating 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
Senators  who  were  uiia  void  ably  absent 
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durtiifj  the  debate  will  look  briefly,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  at  the  explana- 
tion of  this  amendment  which,  in  mim- 
p^>trraphed  form  h.as  be^n  placed  on  their 
dp<ks. 

This  amendment  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  bring  a  suit  to  prev«^nc  payment 
of  the  funds  to  a  State  for  an  unconsti- 
tutional purpose  I  wi.sh  to  be  very 
frank:  the  amendment  would  permit 
suits  to  test  the  validity  of  grants  to 
seeretjated  schools 

But  the  amendment  soes  far  beyond 
that,  and  would  permit  the  raising  of  any 
constitutional  question  under  this  bill. 

There  are  those  who  sincerely  believe 
the  entire  act  is  uncon.stitutional.  There 
i.'^  now  no  way  m  which  that  question 
can  be  raised  in  court  if  this  amf>nd- 
ment  is  not  adopted  If  the  amendment 
:s  adopted,  that  question  or  any  other 
question  relatln,y  to  constitutionality 
can  be  ra:.sed  m  court 

The  Durpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  method  of  determininn  in  court 
these  very  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions, which  arise  '>n  a'.I  sides  of  the  con- 
troversies relating  to  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  ava.  able  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maininK  time  on  th»"  amendmf^nt  has 
bfH^n  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
mxiifled  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Npw  York  Mr  Keating  1.  On  this 
question,  the  yea.s  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  tiie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  '  when  his  name  was 
called  '  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  DirksenI. 
Were  he  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  Werp  I  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  nav  •■  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote 

The   rollcall   was  concluded. 
Mr     HUMPHREY      I   announce   that 
the    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr.   Mc- 
C/EE     is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  tr.at  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr  Chv.tzI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Bl^ki  fy  I  is  necessarily 
absent 

On  this  vote    the   Seriator   from   New 

Mexico  'Mr    Chavez  1   is  paired  with  the 

Senator    from    Colorado    f  Mr     AllottI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

New   Mexico   would   vote     nay"   and  the 

Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea  ' 

If    present    and    voting     the    Senator 

from  Texas      Mr    Blaklfy  '    would   vote 

nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL      I   announce   that   the 

Senator  from  Coloiado     Mr    Ai.lott]  is 

necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  lUmois  i  Mr  Dirk- 
'^F.N'  IS  absent  because  of  illness  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced  by 
cr.e  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field ' . 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr.  Al- 
i.ottI  is  paired  wit'i  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  ChatizI  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


Cotton 

Kuchel 

Curtis 

Miller 

Douglas 

MortoQ 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Fong 

Prouty 

Ooldwater 

SaltonsUIl 

Hart 

Soho^ppel 

would  vote    yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas   32. 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

1  No.  48 1 
TEAS— 32 

B«*I1 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson  Hickenlooper      Scott 

Case.  N  J  Hruska  Williams.  Del. 

Case.  S  Oak         J.ivlts  Young.  N.  Dak 

Cooper  Keating 

NAYS^  -62 

Aiken  Hickey  Mu-^kic 

Anderson  HIU  Neuberget 

Bartlett  Holland  Pastore 

Bible  Humphrey  Pell 

Burdick  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va  Johnston  Randolph 

Byrd.  W  Va  Jordan  Robertson 

Cannon  Kefauver  Rusaell 

Carroll  Kerr  Smather^ 

Church  Lausche  Smith.  Ma-s^,. 

Clark  Long.  Mo.  Smith.  Maine 

Dodd  Long.  Ha  ami  Sparkman 

E<\stland  Long.  La  Stennls 

EHlender  McCarthy  Symington 

Engle  McClellan  Talmadge 

Ervm  McNamara  Tliurmond 

Fulbright  Magnuson  Wiley 

Gore  Metcair  Williams.  NJ 

Grueuliig  Monroney  Yarl^urough 

Harike  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

H;iyden  Moss 

NOT   VOTING     6 

Allott  Chavez  Man.sfield 

Blakley  Dlrksen  licOee 

So  Mr  Ke.\ttngs  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  rejected 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  KUCHEL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
my  amendments  identified  as  "5-1&-61- 
D.  ■  and  ask  that  they  be  read,  after 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  1.  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy.  I  was  about  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  the  plans  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clfrk  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  4.  line  25,  after  American 
Samoa."  to  insert  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.". 

On  pane  5.  line  4.  after  "and  iiii>"  to 
insert  "the  allotment  ratio  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  .50.  and  (iv)*'. 

On  page  5.  line  24  after  American 
Samoa,  '  to  insert  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.". 

On  page  6,  line  11.  after  "American 
Samoa,  to  in.sert  the  Di.strict  of  Colum- 
bia.". 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  yield  to 
thf^    minoritv    whip     the   Senator   from 


California  1  Mr.  Kuchel  I .  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania"'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISL.^TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  the 
majority  leader  what  plans  he  has  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  and  what  plans  he  has  for  con- 
vening tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it 
IS  anticipated  as  of  this  moment  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  until  ap- 
proximately 10  o'clock  tonight.  It  is 
hoped  we  can  come  in  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  and  proceed  dili- 
gently and  at  length. 

If  the  consideration  of  the  bill  is  not 
finished  tomorrow,  we  might  consider 
meeting  at  8  o  clock  on  Thursday  If  it 
is  not  finished  then,  we  might  meet  at 
7  o'clock  on  Friday.     [Laughter. I 

If  it  is  not  finished  then 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     At  dawn  on  Saturday. 

I  thank  my  friend. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith!  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  c  rdered 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT  SYSTEM  OP 
SELECTION  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
ADMIRALS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  2  years  or  more  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  been  pointedly 
critical  of  the  Navy  Depaitment  on  its 
system  of  selection  of  Naval  Reserve  ad- 
mirals. The  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  has  issued  reports  that 
have  been  specific  in  sharp  criticism  of 
the  Navy. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  submitted  a  report  on 
corrective  action  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  planning  to  take  in  the  matter 
and  it  was  impressive  and  I  was  en- 
couraged. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  continued 
until  about  a  month  ago,  and  since  that 
time  there  are  indications  that  it  has 
stopped  A  request  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment made  on  April  25,  1961.  on  action 
taken  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  in 
special  treatment  for  a  Naval  Reserve 
captain — in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  vetoed  and  overruled  the  captain 
noncontinuation  board  that  had  se- 
lected this  particular  Naval  Reserve 
captain  for  being  "plucked  out  "  and 
forced  into  involuntary  retirement — has 
not  been  answered.  On  May  9.  1961, 
an  oral  inquiry  was  made  as  to  why 
there  had  been  no  respon.se.  As  of  this 
time,  still  no  response  has  been  made. 
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Thus  matter  involves  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  becau.^e  practically  every  time 
that  the  Comnuttee  un  Armed  Services 
raises  a  question  on  admiral  and  gen- 
eral officer  nominations,  the  answer  giv- 
en by  the  arm<d  services  is  that  no  one 
can  go  behind  the  selection  boards  and 
a  claimed  sanctity  and  infallibility  of 
selection  boards  is  raised.  Such  claim 
then  becomes  the  iron  curtain  behind 
which  the  committee  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  go  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in 
some  very  questionable  nominations. 

Specifically  on  April  17.  1961.  in  his 
letter  of  that  date  to  me.  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  made  this  very  argu- 
ment as  he  stated: 

We  must  assume  that  this  board,  and 
olherB  so  convened,  select  the  best  qualified 
officers.  To  do  otherwise  would  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  naval  service  as  a  whole  In  the 
Impaxilallty  of  the  selection  system. 

If  there  Is  such  claimed  sanctity  of 
such  selection  and  noncontinuation 
boards,  then  it  certainly  has  not  been 
recognized  at  times  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  NavT  and  the  Board  of  Correction  of 
Naval  Records,  who  have  taken  action 
to  overrule  and  nullify  selections  and 
nonselections  of  such  boards — and  spe- 
cifically, boards  meeting  In  the  late  fall 
of  1960. 

In  this  particular  period,  there  were 
two  important  Reserve  boards  that  met 
and  made  selections  One  was  the  Re- 
serve Flag  Selection  Board  The  other 
was  the  Captain  Non-Continuation 
Board.  According  to  the  March  30.  1961. 
letter  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to 
me: 

Captain  Non-Contlnuatlon  Board  was 
made  up  largely  of  the  same  Hag  offlcers  who 
sat  on  the  Reserve  Flag  Selection   Boards. 

Now  because  of  the  action  taken  by 
these  two  boards,  the  common  member- 
.ship  of  the  two  boards — that  is,  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  same  flag  officers  sat 
on  both  board.s — is  very  important  be- 
cause of  what  each  board  did. 

The  Reserve  Flag  Selection  Board  se- 
lected, out  of  hundreds  of  Naval  Reserve 
captains.  22  for  promotion  to  rear  ad- 
miral. The  Reserve  Captain  Non-Con- 
tinuation Board  selected  500  Reserve 
captains  for  noncontinuation — for  be- 
ing plucked  out — for  being  forced  into 
Involuntary  retirement. 

These  same  members  of  the  boards  on 
the  one  hand  selected  for  forced  retire- 
ment— for  being  kicked  out  of  the  active 
Naval  Reserve — many,  mtmy  Reserve 
captains  with  excellent  records  of  very 
active  participation  and  training  in  the 
Naval  Reserve:  but  on  the  other  hand, 
and  in  the  same  period,  .selected  for  pro- 
motion to  rear  admiral  some  reservists 
with  records  of  practically  no  partici- 
pation in  the  Reserve. 

For  example,  one  naval  reservist  se- 
lected for  rear  admiral  had  not  earned 
a  single  participation  point  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  the  5  years  prior  to  the 
board  selecting  him  for  promotion  to 
rear  admiral — in  other  words,  his  5-year 
participation  point  record  was  zero. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of 
loyally  and  actively  participating  Re- 
serve captains  were  being  forced  into  in- 
voluntary retinment 


The  end  result  of  this  joint  action  v.a.s 
that  the  reward  for  loyal  and  active  par- 
ticipation for  iiundieds  of  Naval  Reserve 
captains  was  to  kick  them  out  of  the 
Active  Reserve — while  some  who  were 
not  active  were  being  rewarded  for  their 
inactivity  and  being  promoted  to  rear 
admiral. 

And  these  500  naval  reservists,  who 
were  being  kicked  out.  were  not  just 
point  gainers  who  were  without  any  dis- 
tmction  or  honor.  In  fact,  one  of 
them — whom  I  do  not  know  and  have 
never  had  anj-  contact  with — was  hon- 
ored as  an  outstanding  naval  reservist 
in  the  very  year  that  he  was  being  se- 
lected to  be  kicked  out. 

By  the  very  words  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  this  particular  naval 
reservist  was  so  outstanding  and  his  per- 
formance so  'splendid  '  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  stated  to  me  in  a  letter 
dated  April  17.  1961.  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  ask  this  particular  Naval 
Reserve  captain  to  remain  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  Naval  Reserve  di- 
vision during  the  next  fiscal  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  would  be  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Naval  Reserve — be- 
cause of  the  captain's  splendid  perform- 
ance in  that  particular  assignment. 

Yet.  this  outstanding  Naval  Reserve 
captain  was  selected  for  involuntary  re- 
tirement while  another  Naval  Reserve 
captain  who  had  a  zero  participation 
pomt  record  for  5  years  was  selected  in 
the  same  general  time  and  by  the  same 
general  group  for  promotion  to  rear 
admiral. 

In  the  process  of  my  inquiry  in  these 
matters.  I  discovered  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  overruled  and  vetoed 
the  action  of  the  Captain  Noncontinua- 
tion Board  and  had  ordered  stricken 
from  the  list  of  the  500  Reserve  captains, 
to  be  kicked  out  of  active  status  and 
forced  into  retirement,  1  Naval  Reserve 
captain. 

It  was  on  April  25,  1961.  tliat  I  asked 
for  the  full  facts  in  this  exception  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  w  hich  he 
breached  Uie  so-called  sanctity  of  the 
Board.  I  wanted  the  facts  because  I 
wanted  to  compare  the  record  of  the  one 
Naval  Reserve  captain  given  a  reprieve 
and  exceptional  treatment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  with  that  of  the  out- 
standing Naval  Reserve  captain  who  was 
being  kicked  out  of  the  active  Naval 
Reserve  but  whost  performance  was  so 
splendid  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel intended  to  ask  him  to  remain  as 
commanding  officer  of  his  division  for 
another  year  in  his  forced  retired  status. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  facts  have 
not  been  given  to  me  as  yet  in  this  case 
is  because  they  would  be  far  too  em- 
barrassing to  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  special  treatment  action  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  cannot  be 
justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  perfoi-mance 
of  the  Navy  Departn^ent  in  these  matt^i-rs 
casts  a  senou.s  .shadow  over  the  integrity 
of  the  Navy  in  the  administration  of  its 
Naval  Reserve  at  the  senior  offlcei  level. 
It  is  so  serious  that  I  .sl^.all  ask  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
conduct  a  full  mve.stigation  of  these 
matters. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ."SENATORS   Sl'YLES 
BRIDGES  AND  NORRIS  COTTON 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  President. 
I  happened  to  read  an  editorial  recently 
concerning  two  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, which  I  sliould  Like  to  bung  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  19  edition  of  the  Nashua.  N  H..  Tele- 
graph, pays  tribute  to  Senators  Styles 
Bridces  and  Norris  Cotton  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  that  community 
of  some  40.000  F>ersons. 

Having  .served  in  tne  Senate  for  some 
time  with  these  two  able  gentlemen.  I 
have  long  been  aware  of  their  sub.^^tan- 
tial  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  their  service  to  the  city  of 
Nashua  has  received  editorial  recogni- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  from  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  entitled  "Kudos."  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

Kudos 

Several  Important  Federal  projects  will 
provide  jobs  for  Nashuans  and  add  consider- 
ably to  our  economy  during  the  next  few 
years,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  and  supp>ort 
c)f  our  New  Hampshire  Senators  Sttlks 
Bridges  and  Norms  Cotton. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  will  take 
place  early  next  month  for  the  new  $5  mil- 
lion air  safety  control  center  which  will  rise 
in  the  south  end  of  the  city  and  which  will 
be  in  operation  late  in  1962.  TTiat  figure  is 
for  the  cost  of  the  building  alone.  When  it 
is  completely  equipped  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  invested  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  project. 

Within  90  days  the  Government  will  ask 
for  bids  on  a  new  post  office,  which  will  be 
leased  from  the  builder  for  a  long  term 
This  building  will  arise  on  a  site  other  than 
the  present  post  office  property,  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  in  this  growing  com- 
munity. 

Here  again  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
Senators  Bridges  and  Cotton  is  evident. 
Both  have  been  working  on  the  needed  new 
post  office  building  for  many  months  and 
their  eflorts  have  been  successful.  Without 
their  help  and  aid  the  project  mipht  well 
have  been  delayed  many  months,  regardless 
of  the  need 

Both  projects  will  offer  a  nvimber  of  Job« 
to  local  citizens  ""urlng  their  construction 
stage,  thus  adding  to  our  payrolls  which  feed 
the  economy  of  our  retail  business. 

When  the  air  safety  center  is  completed 
it  will  me.in  the  eventu.il  moving  to  Nashua 
of  about  200  experienced  personnel  needed  to 
man  this  station.  This,  again,  will  be  a 
tremendous  boost  to  our  community,  along 
with  some  obligations,  too. 

A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  given  th»  two 
New  Hampshire  Senators  for  their  continued 
interests  in  the  welfare  of  Nashua. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9    A  M     TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  will 
the  Sei'ator  from  Pennsylvania  yield'' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimou.* 
consent  that  w  hen  the  Senate  concludes 
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its  deliberatioii>  today  it  stand  iti  ad- 
joui-nment  until  9  o  clock  tomono^A 
morrung 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


OF    BUSINESS 
Mr     President. 


ORDER 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  d.-K 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
not  more  than  .'i  nunute.s  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  Lauschej  who 
has  some  remarks  he  desires  to  address 
to  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obiection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  The 
Chair  hears  none   and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     CUBAN     SITUATION 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  my  individual  capacity,  as  a  member 
i)t  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  proposal 
made  by  Castro  that  he  will  release  the 
1.2U0  Cuban  prisoners  captured  by  him 
m  the  recent  invasion  in  exchange  for 
500  tractors  from  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  be  simply  an 
auditor  and  spectator  with  regard  to 
this  grave  problem  confronting  our 
country  My  sympathies  and  compas- 
sion naturally  are  for  those  1.200  men. 
I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  proposal  be 
accepted  but  I  cannot  do  so.  Castro  is 
demanding  ransom.  He  is  blackmailing 
not  only  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  but  al.so  its  citizens.  He  antici- 
pates that  we  will  yield  He  views  us  as 
a  rag  without  character.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  what  happened  in  Cuba,  we 
have  lost  our  prestige  in  the  world  to  a 
degree  that  is  beyond  calculation  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  yield  to  Castro  in 
his  demand  for  tribute,  such  action  will 
only  constitute  a  message  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  world  who  wonder  why 
we  yield  to  every  demand  made  by 
Khrushchev.  Ca.stro.  and  their  cohorts. 

The  demand  is  one  for  tribute  and  re- 
quires that  we  abjectly  surrender.  In 
my  judgment,  we  cannot  do  so  and  pre- 
sei"ve  our  honor  We  could  not  do  so 
and  still  declare  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  become  the  victims  of  blackmail 
and  the  demands  for  ran.som  and  the 
trembling  slaves  of  Commimist  threats 

Moreover.  I  think  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  our  Government  per- 
mit private  citizens  to  become  negotia- 
tors in  our  international  relations,  and 
that  point  applies  regardless  of  the  dig- 
nity and  the  worth  of  the  citizens  who 
are  attempting  to  act  as  such  negotia- 
tors. Whatever  is  done  should  be  done 
through  the  proper  representatives  of 
our  Government.  When  we  allow  indi- 
viduals to  become  the  negotiators,  we  are 
abandoning  the  very  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  built. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f:om  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  the  Rec- 
ord to  .show  that  I  completely  share  the 
point  of  view  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    fMi     L.AUSCHEl    has  expressed      I 


happen  to  believe  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  should  be  run  by  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
and  not  by  volunteer  committees.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  end  of  the  rope  will 
be 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  I  Mr.  C.apehartI,  when 
I  make  the  following  comment.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
know  from  one  Mr.  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
State  Department  in  any  way,  manner, 
shape  or  form  gave  clearance  to  the  pro- 
gram of  this  committee  before  it  an- 
nounced its  program  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  can  see 
that  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limnbia,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
will  have  to  take  a  back  .seat.  Knowing 
the  mood  and  temper  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  continue  to  yield, 
if  my  friend  will  remember  that  some- 
time before  we  go  home  tonigh*  I  should 
like  to  have  my  amendment  considered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
commend  him  for  the  magnificent  state- 
ment he  has  made  today  concerning 
what  proper  American  F>olicy  should  be. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  ago 
a  great  American.  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
said.  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute  " 

I  fully  agree  with  my  colleague  that, 
as  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  in- 
dividual Americans  are  concerned,  that 
statement  should  be  the  sentiment  fol- 
lowed by  Americans  now.  If  we  pay  this 
ransom,  our  national  conscience  will 
have  fallen  to  a  new  low.  We  must  not 
yield  to  this  flagrant  attempt  at  extor- 
tion by  Castro 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1  and  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1,  w^ho  was  a 
prosecutor  for  many,  many  years,  and  I 
believe  he  knows  clearly  the  meaning  of 
blackmail. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further? 

Mr   CLARK      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  In  my  opinion,  the 
Treasury  Def)artment  should  be  cau- 
tious in  the  manner  in  which  it  ap- 
proaches this  problem.  It  is  rather  dis- 
tressing to  observe  newspaper  reports 
indicating  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  approved  this  proE>06al  even 
before  it  has  ripened  into  a  state  where 
it  has  assiuned  its  proper  form.  The 
question  of  giving  tax  exemption  to 
donors  of  funds  for  this  purpose  under 
no  circumstances  should  be  determined 
in  any  manner  except  under  the  law.    I 


doubt  very  much  that  the  question  has 
been  considered  in  that  manner. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  but  I  had  promised  thnt  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams!  first  for  not  in  excess 
of  5  minutes,  after  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  I  is  willing  to 
yield  to  me  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Indiana 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  took  the  floor  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee has  been  officially  recognized  by 
our  Government  While  .some  of  that 
committee  claim  that  they  are  operat- 
ing officially,  we  have  not  had  any  word 
of  this. 

Today  I  am  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  any  other  resp>onsible  official,  whether 
or  not  these  people  are  acting  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  our  Government, 
or  whether  or  not  they  are  in  violation 
of  the  Logan  Act  of  1799. 

The  spirit  of  the  Logan  Act  is  that 
there  will  be  only  one  voice  speaking  for 
our  Government,  and  that  private  in- 
dividuals cannot  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  speak  for  our  Government. 

Chairman  Pulbright  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  aptly  summed  this 
up  last  year  in  discussing  the  role  of  some 
of  the  Israelis  in  the  Suez  Canal  dis- 
pute I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  state- 
ment on  April  25,  1960.  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate 

I  am  also  asking  Chairman  F^ilbright 
to  call  the  responsible  Government  of- 
ficials before  the  Foreign  Relatioiis  Com- 
mittee immediately  in  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain once  and  for  all  who  is  running  this 
country  and  by  whose  authority  are  we 
going  to  be  blackmailed. 

I  wish  to  read  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
bright! stated  on  April  25.  1960: 

Mr  FuLBRioHT.  Mr  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
at  the  development  in  the  United  States  of 
special  pressure  groups  for  purposes  of 
pushing  US  foreign  policies  In  special-in- 
terest directions 

We  must,  of  course,  accept  the  concept 
that  in  8  democracy  such  as  ours  shipping 
interests  will  prensure  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  adapt  foreign  jxjlicles  so  they 
may  serve  collaterally,  at  least,  the  shipping 
Interests:  citizens  will  organize  to  promote 
foreign  aid.  or  to  oppose  foreign  aid;  ex- 
porters will  seek  foreign  policies  to  develop 
new  markets  and  importers  will  seek  p)ollcle8 
that  may  hurt  domcBtlc  manufacturers; 
religious  groups  will  seek  to  promote  some 
policies  and  oppose  others. 

Our  representative  Government  is  de- 
.•iipned  to  deal  with  these  special  Interests, 
to  balance  them,  and  ultimately  to  develop 
policies  which  will  .skillfully  blend  conflict- 
ing Interest*  in  such  a  way  that  the  total 
national  interest  will  be  served 

There  are  limits,  however,  beyond  which 
special  interests  cannot  go  wlthotit  under- 
mining the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policies. 
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ICany  years  ago  Conf^rt^M  enart^xi  the  so- 
called  Logan   Act.      It   re;ul«   ks   foliows 

••Any  citlnen  of  the  United  .Stales,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
intercourse  with  any  foreign  gorernment  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  Ln  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
t>e  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  This  section 
shall  not  abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign 
government  or  the  agents  thereof  for  redress 
of  any  Injury  which  he  may  have  sustained 
from  such  government  or  any  of  Its  agents 
or  subjects   (title  18,  sec    953,  U.S.C.A  l" 

me  tjaslc  theory  behind  the  Logan  Act 
is  that  this  Nation  should  speak  with  only 
one  voice  when  it  deals  with  other  nations. 
No  one  save  the  President,  or.  with  his  ap- 
proval, some  specified  Individual,  may  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  the  United  States. 

This  basic  rule  Is  as  good  today  as  It  was 
when  enacted  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, j 

But.  Mr  President,  there  Is  a  shadowland 
between  the  legitimate  activity  Involved  In 
the  organization  of  special  interest  groups 
to  Influence  foreign  policy  and  the  illeg;u- 
mate  acuvlty  proscribed  by  the  Logan  Act. 
The  questionable  operation  of  Individuals 
and  groups  in  this  area  of  foreign  relations 
Is  Illustrated  by  a  recent  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  Times  On  April  15  the  Times 
reported  the  activities  of  two  maritime 
unions  which  picketed  and  tlius  prevented 
the  unloading  of  the  Egyptian  passenger 
and  cargo  ship.  tl»e  Clt  opatra.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  activity  was  that  the 
unions  by  this  demonstration  protest  tlie 
action  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  boy- 
cotting ships  that  have  traded  with  Israel 
or  called  at  Lsraell  ports. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  UAR  Interference  with 
International  traffic  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  point  Is,  however,  that  the 
US.  Government  Is  proceeding  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  to  promote  free  passage 
through  the  canal.  The  Israeli  Government, 
which  complains  that  the  UAR  ttops  Its 
ships,  has  available  to  It  the  prcxedures  of 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  other  diplo- 
matic devices  for  urging  Its  views  on  the 
Government  of  the  IJAR.  Yet,  despite  the 
official  actions  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
private  groups  proceeding  by  coercive  devices 
of  their  own  to  inte  fere  with  the  official 
activities  of  our  Gove  ument  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

These  maritime  ut.lons  do  not  seek  an 
economic  result  related  to  wages  or  working 
conditions.  Rather,  they  seek  to  force  po- 
litical action  In  an  .irea  of  most  delicate 
international    negotlailon. 

I  am  not  privy  to  ar  y  International  secrets 
involving  efforts  to  reopen  the  canal  to 
Israeli  shipping.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
the  work  of  UJ^.  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold,  aided  by  i.be  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  and  other  governments.  Is  near- 
Ing  a  conclusion.  Were  this  the  case,  I  can 
Imagine  few  Inter.entlons  by  private 
groups — such  as  these-  unions — which  might 
be  more  clearly  calculated  to  thwart  the 
objectives  of  our  Government's  foreign  pol- 
icy; In  this  case,  pea -e  ai,d  stability  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Subsequent  to  drafting  these  remarks,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  has  Informed  the  pick- 
eting unions  that  their  conduct  Is  embar- 
ra.«islng  this  Nation  In  the  conduct  of  its  for- 
eign policy. 

My  objection  to  this  kind  of  activity  Is 
an  objection  of  principle,  not  of  specifics. 


I  understand  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Sc!\ice  ill  this  '.rry  moment  is 
meeting^.  and  may  be  deciding  that  they 
will  make  the  $15  or  $20  nr.llion  involved 
a  tax  deductible  item.  I  have  al.so  l.eard 
the  rumor  today  that  there  is  talk  ab<jut 
people  tiymjj  U.  fieure  out  a  way  of  ixr- 
haps  .shipping  U.e  "i  actors  to  Canada 
and  then  re.shipping  them  to  Cuba,  and 
that  they  are  tryng  to  figure  out  some 
way  of  going  behmd  the  law  requiring 
the  obtaining  of  an  exp-^rt  license  be- 
fore these  tractors  can  be  shipped  to 
Cuba. 

This  leads  me  to  an   editorial  which 

appeared   in   the   Indianapolis  News   of 

yesterday,  from  which  I  .should  like  to 

read: 

What  Ooas  on  Hrar? 

As  of  this  wrlUng.  self -appointed  private 
citizens'  groups— the  most  notable  headed 
by  Ele..nor  Roosevelt,  Walter  Reuther,  and 
MUton  Elsenhower— p.re  raising  money  for 
the  release  of  some  1,200  Cuban  rebeU,  cap- 
tured during  the  recent  urLsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  rescue  their  homeland  from  Com- 
munist rule  The  money.  ?20  million,  will 
be  used  to  purchase  tracU^irs  or  bulldozers 
for  Fidel  Castros  Red  regime. 

One  newspaper,  supporting  the  idea  of  a 
trade  with  Ca,-?tro.  declared  In  a  front  page 
editorial  that  it  believes  a  human  life  is 
worth  more  than  a  machine. "  and  so  do  we. 
But,  If.  f  jr  the  purpose  of  preserving  human 
lives,  we  submit  to  Castro's  brazen  black- 
mail attempt,  we  will  be  opening  the  door 
to  every  future  tyrant  and  bully  boy,  large 
or  small,  who  decides  to  make  a  laujjhlng 
stock  out  of  the  Uniua  States  Also,  there 
Is  the  little  matter  of  the  law,  conveniently 
overlooked  by  the  State  Department,  pro- 
hibiting private  citizens  from  negotiating 
with  foreign  goveri.ments.  The  activities 
of  these  self-appointed  committees,  itnof- 
flcially  supported  by  our  Governmen- .  are 
unprcccdei.ted  In  our  own  history  or  in  the 
history  of  International  diplomacy. 

Castro  IS  not  offering  tliis  deal  because  he 
csj>ecially  needs  500  tractors,  although  he 
certainly  could  put  them  to  good  use  In  help- 
ing to  solve  his  dire  farm  problem.  He 
offered  the  deal  precisely  because  he  and  his 
Communist  bosses  want  to  see  exactly  how 
far  they  can  push  the  United  States  l>ef  ire  it 
stops  acting  like  a  sniveling  coward  and  once 
again  flexes  its  national  muscles.  Why  else 
did  Havana  radio  gloatingly  announce  that 
Castro  would  deal  only  with  the  United 
States — and  remember,  the  1.200  prisoners 
are  Cubans,  not  U.S.  citizens — and  not  with 
a  neutral  country. 

What  happened  to  that  national  pride  we 
dl.splayed  In  1797.  when  after  the  unsavory 
French  Foreign  Minister  Talleyrand  de- 
rn.inded  a  bribe  as  the  price  of  negotiating 
with  the  United  States,  our  envoy  Charles  C 
Pinckney  replied  with  his  memorable,  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute."  What  happened  to  the  courage 
displayed  by  our  Nation  In  1853,  when,  after 
Auftrla  kidnaped  a  former  citizen  who  had 
since  taken  out  his  first  US.  citizenship 
pap>ers,  an  American  war  sloop  pulled  Into 
the  harbor  of  Smyrna  (where  the  prisoner 
was  being  held )  and  Its  commander  ordered 
the  Austrian  commander  to  return  the  man 
or  face  immediate  consquences?  (Naturally, 
the  man  was  returned  ) 

How  different  today.  It's  bad  enough  we 
supplied  the  push  to  the  rebel  Invasion  of 
Cuba,  and  then  lacked  the  courage  to  see  It 
through  to  victory.  Its  bad  enough  that  we 
allow  Castro  to  Insult  our  Nation,  and  pub- 
licly declare  his  island  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  But  to  pay  blackmail  to  his  Commu- 
nist government.  Just  days  after  both  our 
President  and  our  House  of  Representatives 


agree  that  it  constitutes  •'a  clear  and  pri*ent 
danger*^  to  uur  sovereignty,  is  nothing  short 
of  fantastic. 

Patrick  Henry  one;  asked  his  fellow  men, 
"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery"" 
Today.  186  years  later,  during  which  t;mp 
we  have  grown  from  an  infant  Nation  of  un- 
limited courage  to  a  mighty  Nation  which 
appears  suddenly  to  have  lost  her  national 
conscience,  we  might  ask  whether  life  1<  so 
dear  or  p>eace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  blatant  blackmail?  We  think 
not. 

Shades  of  George  Washington,  shades  of 
Patrick  Henry,  shades  of  TTiomas  Jefferson, 
shades  of  Capt  John  Paul  Jones,  shades  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  shades  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  shades  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  shades 
of  Iwo  Jlma  and  Anzlo. 

V/hat  In  heaven's  name  goes  on  here  In  the 
home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave? 

That  should  be  the  philosophy  of  every 
Senator. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  rec>eat.  How 
silly  and  ridiculous  can  we  get?  Ac- 
cording to  a  ticker  tape  report  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  told  the 
majority  leader  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter.  So  I  ask  again.  Who  is 
running  the  State  Department?  Who 
is  running  the  Government?  Is  it  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr  Reuther  or  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower?  Or  is  it  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  The  Senate  should 
find  out.  Certainly  the  American  people 
are  interested  in  knowing.  What  right 
do  we  have  to  deal  with  a  blackmailer  like 
Castro?  What  right  do  we  have  even 
to  be  considering  making  $15  million  or 
$20  million  tax  deductible?  That  would 
mean  that  the  American  taxpayers  would 
contribute  80  percent  in  taxes.  I  re- 
peat. How  silly  and  how  cowardly  can 
we  in  the  United  States  become? 

Mr.  CLARX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  jneld  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  in  denouncing  the  so-called 
tractor  deal  with  Castro.  I  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today.  I  will 
quote  from  it.  as  follows: 

The  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee  was 
organized  tl\ls  morning  to  provide  a  formal 
group  for  the  collection  of  contributions. 

The  article  is  dated  today.  It  states 
that  the  group  was  organized  this  morn- 
ing.   I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

In  discussions  over  the  last  3  days,  the 
Government  had  ruled  that  contributions  to 
the  committee  would  be  tax  exempt,  given 
assurances  that  export  licenses  would  be 
granted  for  a  shipment  of  the  tractors,  and 
told  committee  officials  they  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  violating  the  Logan  Act 
forbidding  private  citizens  from  negotiating 
with  foreign  governments. 

I  raise  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  a  tax  exemption.  However,  first  I  ask 
how  can  the  Treasury  rule  on  an  appli- 
cation for  a  tax  exemption  for  an  or- 
ganization prior  to  the  time  that  it  has 
even  been  organized,  or  prior  to  the  time 
that  it  could  possibly  have  filed  an 
application? 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  the 
law  on  the  establishment  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  I  quote  section  170' c 
of  the  1954  Tax  Code 

Section  nOiCi  ,>:  ',ae  1954  code  defines 
'he  i^rm  'charitable  contribution"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  deduction  to  include  any  con- 
rributlon  to  an  entity  organized  in  the 
United  States  •  •  •  exclusively  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientiflc.  literary,  or  educational 
purposes  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
cJiUdren  or  auimais  •  •  •••  providing  "no 
substannal  part  'i  the  activities  is  attempt- 
ing to  influence  legislation  "  The  word 
'  chantatole  is  not  defined  or  explained  in 
tht>  Bt-atute 

The  word  "chantabU'  is  not  defined 
or  explained  in  the  statute  but  the  regu- 
lations under  section  501  cm3>  more 
fully  defines  what  the  term  includes.     I 

quote  that  regulation: 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  or  of  the 
underprivileged:  advancement  of  religion; 
ad\ancemen:  of  education  or  science;  erec- 
tion or  maintenance  of  public  buildings, 
monuments,  or  works:  lessening  of  the 
burdens  oi  Government:  and  promotion  of 
-spcial  welfare  by  organizations  designed  to 
accomplish  any  of  the  above  purposes,  or 
ill  to  lessen  neighborhood  tensions;  (ii)  to 
eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination :  (111) 
u>  defend  human  and  civil  rights  secured  by 
law:  or  (iv)  to  combat  community  deterio- 
ration and  juvenile  delinquency. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  Department  refer  to  Mr.  Castro's 
regime  as  a  religious  organization.  Cer- 
tainly his  reaime  is  not  a  charitable  or- 
ganization It  is  not  a  scientific  organi- 
zation. There  is  nothing  about  Mr. 
Castro  which  would  contribute  to  liter- 
ary or  educational  purposes.  Under  the 
act  those  are  the  only  reasons  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  ruling  can  be  made 
that  such  contributions  can  be  said  to  be 
tax  exempt 

Certainly  this  is  not  charity;  it  is 
nothing  short  of  international  blackmail. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
give  this  question  attention  the  first 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
before  us  Certainly  we  should  get  the 
answers  to  these  questions:  First,  did 
the  committee  to  aid  the  Cubans  get 
a  ruling  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times'^  If  so,  how  could  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  made  such  a 
ruling  for  a  group  before  it  was  organ- 
ised'' How  could  this  ruling  have  been 
made  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice had  received  the  application''  A 
committee  cannot  file  an  application 
until  after  it  has  been  organized.  How 
could  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
view and  evaluate  what  was  an  an  appli- 
cation filed  by  a  group  which  had  not 
yet  been  organized? 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said.  I 
think  It  IS  time  we  found  out  who  is 
managing  this  fast  action,  who  is  giving 
assurance  to  this  committee  that  tax 
exemptions  will  be  uranted. 

Ml  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will   the  Senator  from   Delaware  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  thank  the 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania. 

First  Can  there  be  a  ruling  by  the 
Internal    Revenue    Service    without     a 


policy  being  established   by  the  admin- 
istration"' 

Second.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  legal 
interpretatio:i  of  chaiitable  organiza- 
tion" IS  bas-^d  upon  charities  located 
within  the  United  States  and  not  char- 
ities located  outside  the  United  States^ 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
answer  to  th^  Senators  second  question 
is  a^  he  has  stated  The  law  relates 
to  contributions  made  to  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  not  to  those  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States. 

Will  the  Senator  please  repeat  his  first 
question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  My  first  ques- 
tion was.  How  can  a  ruling  be  made  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  concern- 
ing a  problem  of  this  kind  without  a 
policy  having  been  established  by  the 
State  Department  or  the  administration 
as  to  whether  what  is  proposed  is  an 
organized  effort  and  a  proper  effort  by 
U.S.  citizens^ 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasury  Dtpartment,  in  making  its 
ruling,  could  properly  consult  the  State 
Department  and  ascertain  some  of  the 
background  of  the  committee.  How- 
ever, final  rulings  are  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  as  ap- 
plied to  interpretations  of  the  law,  not 
upon  special  appeal  made  by  the  State 
Department  or  anyone  else  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  tailing s  are  supix>sed  to  be  based 
upon  law.  I  have  read  the  law.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  no  right  to 
issue  an  arbitrary  ruling  merely  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  anyone  in  any 
agency  of  the  Government,  whether  he 
be  in  the  legislative  branch  or  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

We  have  had  similar  trouble  along  that 
line  before.  Several  years  ago,  the 
executive  branch  insisted  upon  the  is- 
suance of  a  ruling  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  permitted  certain  large 
contributors  to  the  Democratic  Party  to 
be  written  off  as  charitable  deductions. 
There  was  over  half  a  million  dollars" 
worth  of  such  contributions.  Under  that 
ruling  the  I>?mocratic  National  Commit- 
tee was  in  effect  classified  as  a  charitable 
organizatior  for  tax  deductible  purposes. 
When  discovered  though,  they  hastily 
reversed  this  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  not  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  a  charitable  organi- 
zation?    [I,Aughter  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  strict  in- 
terpretatio;i  of  the  law,  after  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  had 


the  application  of  the  organization  sub- 
mitted to  him  and  after  he  has  evaluated 
all  the  points  raised  in  the  application. 
If  the  executive  branch  can  get  these 
rulings  merely  upon  request  without  re- 
gard as  to  merits,  then  why  have  a 
Commissioner? 

Sure,  the  Commissioner  may  ask  for 
advice,  but  he  is  not  supposed  to  make 
a  ruling  based  upon  pressure  from  the 
executive  branch  or  from  anyone  else. 
If  he  did.  Congress  might  as  well  stop 
passing  laws. 

Ordinarily,  it  takes  months  to  get 
such  a  ruling.  Most  certainly  one  can- 
not get  a  ruling  as  quickly  in  bureau- 
cratic Washington  as  apparently  the 
organization  in  question  secured  its 
ruling.  The  bureaus  simply  do  not  rule 
that  fast,  and  if  they  do  then  something 
is  wrong 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  purchase  of  machinery,  no  mat- 
ter for  how  humane  a  purpose,  carmot 
be  regarded  as  a  charitable  undertaking 
imder  any  circumstance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. By  no  line  of  reasoning  can  it 
be  said  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Castro  is  charity.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  ruled  that  blackmail  pay- 
ments to  his  regime  are  charity,  I  re- 
peat the  language  of  the  law;  tax  ex- 
emptions are  for  gifts  made: 

Exclusively  for  religious,  charitable  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  purpKJees  or  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  an- 
imals 

How  can  Mr.  Castro  qualify  under 
any  of  those  definitions? 

Under  the  regulation  which  has  been 
issued  under  section  501 'c^  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  charitable  organization,  for 
tax  deduction  purposes,  includes  organ- 
izations which  have  been  formed  "to 
combat  community  deterioration  and 
juvenile  dehnquency," 

The  closest  Castro  might  come  to 
qualifying  under  that  laiiguage  would  be 
in  the  category  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  I  doubt  their  application  will  be 
based  upon  helping  Mr.  Castro  as  a 
"juvenile  delinquent," 

Mr,  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  me  1  minute,  so  that  I  may  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs, 
has  stated  that  it  is  his  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  I. 
will  ask  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee tomorrow.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr,  MORSE  In  a  conversation  with 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee,  he  said 
he  planned  to  ask  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  to  appear  before  the 
committee  tomorrow  afternoon.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  speak  definitely  for  him. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 
were  not  in  any  way  cooperating  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say — and  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  say  so,  were  he  on  the 
floor — that  he  is  concerned  about  the 
situation,  and  desir?s  that  there  be  con- 
sultation. 

Mr,  CAPEHART  The  point  is  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  are  cooperat- 
mg  to  have  the.se  questions  answered. 

Mr,  MORSE.    Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1021'  to  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  education, 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  instead  of  at  a  point  some 
minutes  earlier,  before  the  colloquy 
which  has  just  been  concluded  de- 
veloped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  4, 
Samoa,  "  insert 

On  page  5,  U 
•the  allotment 
lumbla  shall  be 

On  page  5, 
Samoa,  ■  Insert 

On  page  6, 
Samoa,"  insert 


line     25,     after     'American 

the  District  of  Columbia,", 
ne  4.  after  "and  (iill "  Insert 
ratio  for  the  District  of  Co- 
.50,  and  (Iv) " 

line  24,  after  "American 
"the  District  of  Columbia,". 

line  11,  after  "American 
"the  District  of  Columbia,', 

Mr,  CLARK.  M;-  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  increase 
the  allotment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  public  school  education  purposes. 

The  formula  provided  in  the  bill  for 
apportioning  the  funds  divided  among 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
U.S,  possessions,  is  unfair  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  reason  readily 
apparent  on  examination  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  factors  on  which  the  ap- 
lX)rtionment  fonnula  is  based  is  income 
per  public  school  pupil,  which  is  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  number  of 
school  age  children  5  to  17  inclusive  by 
the  total  income  of  individuals  in  the 
State  or  district. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  highly  artificial 
element  in  the  income  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  there  are  many  resi- 
dents here  with  substantial  income  who 
contribute  little  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  becau.se  of  exemp- 
tions in  the  District's  tax  laws  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  find  certain  other  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials  Natui-ally  this  in- 
flates the  Distric:  of  Columbia  income 
figure  considerably  with  the  result  that 
the  District's  allotment  ratio  is  the 
minimum  permissible  figure  of  025  and 
under  the  comn-Jttee  bill  $9.26  share 
per  school  age  child  provided  the  Dis- 
trict is  the  lowest  share  for  any  State, 
district,  or  possession. 


Mr.  President,  having  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  during  the  first  2  years  of  my 
membership  in  the  Senate,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  at  first  hand  the  almost 
pitiable  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  schools  which 
should  be  really  the  showcase  of  our 
public  school  system  but  which  unfortu- 
nately are  far  from  that. 

1  have  asked  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  cm 
Education,  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  educational  needs  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

May    11,    1961 
Memorandum  to:  Mr    John  S.  Forsythe. 
From:   Charles  Lee,   professional  staff  mem- 
ber.   Education    Subcommittee 
In  response  to  your  request  the  following 
information  concerning  educational  needs  In 
the  public  school  system  in  the  District   of 
Columbia   Is  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  Total    enrollment 121,448 

Elementary 80,805 

Junior  high   school 24,419 

Senior  high    school 12.696 

Vocational    high   school 2.274 

Americanization  School 674 

Veterans  High  School  Center 551 

Cipitol  Page  School 29 

2  Teachers 4,500 

Fully  accredited 3,200 

Uncertified 1,300 

29.4  percent  of  teachers  lack  full  accredit- 
ation, 

3  School  buildings: 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Office  ol  Education  there  are  49  school 
buildings  definitely  substandard  which 
should  be  replaced  out  of  a  total  of  165 
buildmgs  currently  t)elng  used  for  schools. 
An  example  of  the  type  of  school  building 
for  which  replacement  Is  being  sought  is 
Hines  Junior  High  School,  This  structure 
wiis  built  in  1894.  In  part  it  was  con- 
demned in  1923.  It  has  been  used  consist- 
ently since  that  date  although  the  audi- 
torium is  boarded  up  and  one-half  of  the 
top  floor  Is  cut  ofT.  The  situation  h:is  been 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
District  officials  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee.  Senator  Morse 
in  the  86th  Congress  warned  the  Disuict  in 
a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  building  was  a  potential  fire  hazard. 
Some  3  months  later  a  fire  occurred.  For- 
tunately, at  the  time  there  was  no  injury  or 
loss  of  life  because  the  pupils  under  excel- 
lent discipline  were  quickly  evacuated. 

4.  Fiscal  situation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

For  fiscal  year  1962  a  total  budget  of  $291,- 
400,000  has  t>een  requested.  This  amount 
includes  $54,500,000  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance. Including  salaries,  of  the  school 
system.  Capital  outlay  for  tlac  school  system 
Is  $9,200,000.  A  revenue  deficit  is  forecast 
for  the  general  fund  (on  the  assumption 
that  Federal  payment  will  be  as  in  the  past 
$25  million  annually)  In  the  amount  of 
$32  million 

Revenue  ix)sslbllltles  being  explored  In- 
clude a  legislative  program  to  increase  Dis- 
trict sales   taxes,  Increase  taxes  on  liquors, 


additional  taxes  on  cigarettes,  and  a  change 
in  the  method  of  computing  the  corporation 
income  t-.-.x.  all  of  which.  If  enacted,  would 
yield  *14  million.  In  this  connection,  it 
might  be  noted  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  the  86th  Congress  could  not  agree 
upon  requested  tax  increases. 

Real  estate  is  taxed  in  «the  District  cur- 
rently at  $2.30  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation 
(assessed  value  Is  computed  at  55  percent 
of  full  value).  For  fiscal  year  1963,  District 
Commissioners  had  Indicated  that  they 
would  request  an  increase  of  20  cents  F>er 
$100  so  that  the  rate  would  be  $2.50  per 
$100  of  assessed  value.  District  income  tax 
rates  are  proposed  to  be  4  percent  on  the 
first  $100  of  Federal  taxation.  8  percent  on 
the  amounts  between  $100  and  $200,  12  per- 
cent on  rates  $200  to  $1,000  and  13  percent 
on  all  amounts  of  Federal  taxation  over 
$1,000 

Because  of  the  uniqvie  characteristics  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  53.2  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  exclusive 
of  streets,  alleys  and  water,  is  tax  exempt 
because  it  is  occupied  by  Federal  instrumen- 
talities, foreign  embassies,  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  or  Federal  park 
land  In  terms  of  value  44.8  percent  of  the 
property  In  the  District  Is  tax  exempt. 

I  am  advised  that  with  respect  to  taxing 
policy  the  District  ranks  at  the  median  and 
slightly  below  the  contiguous  metrofKJlitan 
counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  l>e  noted  that  the  Dis- 
trict does  not  share  In  Federal  educational 
moneys  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

I  am  advised  that  the  teacher  pay  and 
o'her  pay  Increases  granted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress (on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
pavment  is  not  increased)  will  force  a  cut- 
back In  capital  outlay  of  $30,500,000  from 
the  project  $40  million  program.  This 
would  affect  adversely  among  other  Items 
one  junior  high  school,  one  addition  to  a 
junior  high  school  and  two  large  elementary 
public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  revenues  the  Dis- 
trict has  access  to  borrowing  authoriiv  of 
$75  million  for  capital  construction  needs, 
$36  million  of  this  authority  has  already 
been  obligated.  $16  million  is  included  in 
the  1962  fiscal  year  estimates,  leaving  but 
$.23  million  available  for  future  use. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  quote  one  paragraph  from  that 
memorandum : 

Because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  63.2  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  exclusive  of 
streets,  alleys,  and  water  is  tax  exempt  be- 
cause it  is  occupied  by  Federal  instrumental- 
ities, foreign  embassies,  charitable  and  phll- 
anthroplcal  organizations,  or  Federal  park 
land.  In  terms  of  value,  44  8  percent  of  the 
property  in  the  District  Is  tax  exempt. 

My  amendment  sets  the  District  of 
Columbia's  allotment  ratio  at  ,50,  the 
median  provided  for  all  States  and  pos- 
sessions under  Senate  bill  1021.  The  re- 
sult would  be  to  increase  from  approxi- 
mately $1,600,000  to  $3,100,000  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  received  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  have 
been  accepted  in  the  committee  if  it  had 
been  offered  there  in  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  inequity  which  the  formula 
under  the  committee  bill  does  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  not  pointed  out  to 
me  until  the  committee  had  ordered  the 
bill  reported,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to 
poll  the  committee  on  that  question. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  for  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  do  no  more  than  give  the 
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Ui^UiCi  of  Columbia  its  fair  and  eiuitable 
share.  I*  the  Senator  williiiR  lo  accept 
the  amendmei .  l  ^ 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Pies. dent.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsvl- 
vania  to  yield  before  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  concludes 

Mr.  CLAPvK.  I  am  -lad  to  yield  at 
Lilts  ume. 

Mr  BUvSH.  Mr  F'.  e.-,idt  :ii.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  by  this  allocation  of 
funds  becau.se  it  is  impossible  for  me  tx> 
ascertain  how  the  .State  v<.hich  I  have 
the  honor  to  lepre.sent.  in  part,  could 
come  out  as  badly  as  :?  does,  in  relation 
to  all  tlie  other  States,  under  almost  any 
formula  which  could  be  devised. 

I  know  this  formula  was  not  devised 
m  order  to  punish  Connecticut  in  any 
respect  or  for  any  roa.scn  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Connecticut  has  done  anythinE; 
which  would  cause  it  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  the  committee  or  the  statisticians  or 
the  staff  and  so  forth. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  our 
State  has  been  progressive  in  ttie  matter 
of  education,  and  we  ha\e  done  better 
than  has  the  averaaie  State  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  classi-ooms  improv- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers,  educating 
teachers,  and  so  forth;  and  I  believe  that 
the  experts  i;i  this  field  consider  our 
State  to  be  a  very  progressive  one  in 
nvany  areas  However,  we  find  that 
we  come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole,  as  regards  the  allotment  of  funds. 
I  do  not  wish  to  protest  against  hav- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  receive  a 
bPHer  deal  ',  for  I  have  never  felt  that 
Che  Congres^s  was  adequately  generous 
a?  lesards  t  le  total  allocations  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  fact.  I  have 
felt  .so  stronglv  about  that  matter  that 
I  have  proposed  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  represented  by  2  Ser.Jitors  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  by  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  found  a  method  by  means 
of  which  it  will  receive  a  better  "break" 
in  connection  with  this  school  bill.  I 
«ha!l  vote  for  such  a  provision 

But  I  wi.sh  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  explain  to  me  how  it  is 
that  Connecticut — to  be  specific — could 
possibly  conie  out  wiiii  the  very  worst 
treatment  that  any  State  receives.  No 
other  State  will  receive  worse  treatment. 
On  page  5  of  the  report,  near  the  top 
of  the  page,  we  find  the  following: 

The  allotment  of  Federal  funds  among 
tke  States  under  tl^e  reported  bill  follows  an 
equalization  formula  which  is  based  upon 
relative  number  of  school-age  children  (5 
to  17,  inclusive)  and  relative  income  per 
sQhool-age  child 

!  If  we  examine  page   108  of  the  hear- 

inais,  part  I.  ^e  i^wA  \  table  which  shows 
Personal  Income  Per  Pupil."  In  the 
table,  we  find  that  Connecticut  is  about 
tl,e  7th  or  8th  from  the  top  of  the  list. 
The  Di.-.tnct  of  Columba  heads  the  list. 
and  is  followed,  in  order,  by  New  York. 
Delaware.  lUinous.  New  Jersey.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Alaska,  all  of  which  have 
t>t;sonal  incomes  per  pupd  greater  than 
does  Connecticut.    So  it  is  impossible  for 


me  to  ascertain  how  it  is  that  Coiinecti- 
cut  comes  out  with  so  bad  a  "drAl  " 

Mr  CLAPK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  frora  Corln^^cMcut  yield' 

Mr.  BUSH      I  am  zLxd  to  yield 

Mr  CLARK  I  have  yrf^at  sympathy 
for  the  pos  tion  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut:  and,  in  my  judgment, 
under  the  formula,  which  presumably 
has  been  applied  uniformly,  Connecticut 
certainly  gets  a  very  bad  "deal  "  I,  for 
one.  wiil  be  glad  to  have  Connecticut 
treated  better. 

Mr   BUSir      Have  we  any  recourse' 

Mr  CLAIIK  Well,  of  course  I  am 
not  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

As  reeards  the  table  which  ai>pears  on 
page  108  of  the  hearings,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  referred. 
let  me  say  the  table  is  based  on  the 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools,  rather 
than  on  th  :•  number  of  children  in  the 
5  to  17  age  group,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  ir  public  schools.  Of  course, 
the  two  arc  not  comparable. 

I  know  tlie  Senator  will  agree  that  in 
Connecticut  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  children  are  enrolled  in  private  or 
parochial  schools.  Therefore,  this  table 
does  not  give  us  much  help  in  connection 
with  the  foi-mula  insofar  as  Connecti- 
c\it  is  concerned, 

Furthei-more,  I  am  advised  that  the 
per  capita  income  in  Connecticut  is  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  how  Connecticut 
comes  out  so  badly.  Thus,  I  thoroughly 
sympathize  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BU.SH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  challenKC  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said;  but  in  this  con- 
nection I  may  point  out  that  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  hearings — part  I — there 
is  to  be  found  -x  table  49.  It  appears  on 
page  256.  and  is  entitled  "Per  Capita 
Personal  Income,  1959."  The  list  is 
headed  by  Delaware:  Connecticut  is 
second:  Ni'vada  is  third. 

Howevei .  when  I  look  on  page  4  of 
the  report,  I  find  from  the  table  which 
appears  there  that  Nevada  will  receive 
$13  69  per  school  age  child,  whereas 
Connecticut  will  receive  only  $9.26  i>er 
school  age  child.  In  other  words.  Nevada 
will  receive  almost  50  percent  more  than 
will  Connecticut. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  if  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut will  yield  to  me.  let  me  say  that  I 
can  symi)athize  with  the  position  he 
takes,  because  in  the  list  to  which  he  has 
referred.  Delaware  is  next  to  Connecticut 
in  terras  of  the  low  amount  it  will  re- 
ceive. Certainly  both  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  receive  less  than  the  aver- 
age— ever,  though  I  realize  that  the  an- 
nounced purpose  is  to  help  the  F>oorer 
States.  The  trouble  is  that  under  the 
committee  formula  that  is  not  what 
happens. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  acree 
that  Delaware  is  not  very  well  tremted. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pennsyhaiiia  is  well 
treated,  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  am 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  treatment 
Peruisylvania  receives  in  that  connec- 
tion; that  I  had  fought  like  a  tiger  to 


have  the  amount  to  be  received  by  Penn- 
sylvania increased.  However,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Pennsylvania's  sliare  was 
arnved  at  purely  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's determination  of  the  formula 
which  appeared  fairei?t  to  all  States 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  table 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  page  257  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings — the  table  is  en- 
titled Personal  Income  Per  Child  of 
School  Age  "—he  will  see  that  Delaware 
is  the  3d  in  the  list  and  Penn.sylvania 
is  10th,  This  formula  was  worked  out 
in  terms  of  personal  income  p)er  child  of 
school  age— ages  5  to  17,  inclusive.  That 
is  why  Connecticut  does  not  come  out  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania  does,  under  the 
formula  that  is  used 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  although  any  one  of  a 
dozen  formulas  could  have  been  used,  we 
used  one  which  we  thought  was  fair  I 
found  out  that,  in  the  end,  the  formula 
resulted  in  having  Pennsylvania  receive 
generous  treatment  Needless  to  say.  I 
did  not  object  to  that.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  formula  was  uiifair  to 
the  District  of  Columbia ,  perhaps  it  was 
also  unfair  to  Connecticut  However,  my 
amendment  is  confined  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BLTSH  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  know  of  any  way  to  al- 
leviate that  situation? 

Mr.  CLARK  It  Ls  ray  understandin'; 
that  the  distini^uished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  prepared  to  accept  my 
amendment.  But  I  am  somewhat  afraid 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  amendment 
if  it  were  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  it  also  deal  with  Connecticut  and 
Delaware. 

However,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  address  his  remarks. 
not  to  me,  but  to  the  Senator  who  is  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BUSH  Well,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  has  been  in  a  very  generous 
humor  during  the  last  few  days  and  has 
been  extremely  courteous  to  us.  So  I 
should  like  to  see  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  any  sugKos-tion  to  make 
as  to  how  our  distress  may  be  alleviated. 

Can  we  escape  from  thLs  discrimina- 
tion'' I  have  heard  the  Senator  talk 
against  discrimination  so  often  that  I 
hoped  he  would  find  a  very  simple  way 
to  correct  it, 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  several  eloquent 
speeches  against  discrimination  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bush  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  making  one  right 
now.  although  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very 
eloquent.     It  is  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  replies,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
there  is  quite  a  precedent  for  offering  the 
District  of  Columbia  slightly  different 
treatment  from  that  given  the  50  States. 
The  way  of  handling  it  in  my  proposed 
amendment  is  to  put  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  with  a  number  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
are  not  themselves  States — Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
Guam — and  treat  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  being  in  that  kind  of  special  cate- 
gory, instead  of  in  the  category  as  though 
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it  were  a  State,  which  it  is  not.  I  think 
the  amendment  does  justice  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  will  not  pretend  it 
does  justice  to  th>?  State  of  Connecticut. 
Mr,  BUSH.  The  Senator  reminds  me 
of  a  poem  I  read  en  a  roadside  billboard: 

Here  lies  the  Ixxly  of  John  O'Shea 
Who  died  malntaiiilng   his   right-of-way. 
He  was  right,  dead  light,  as  he  drove  along. 
But  he's  Just  as  de  id  as  If  he'd  been  wrong. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  so  far 
as  Connecticut  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
tried  to  get  additional  money  for  the 
schools  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  no  longer  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Oiegon  can  answer  that 
question.  I  know  that  when  I  was  on 
the  committee  we  tried  to  get  more 
money  for  educational  puj-poses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  were  not  able 
to  do  so  because  of  an  attitude  in  the 
other  body  of  Cor  gress  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  criticize  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  position  in  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  finds  itself,  but  I  think  this  is 
more  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  not 
a  matter  to  be  inserted  in  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill,  especially  when  it  fa- 
vors one  area  of  c  ur  country  over  another 
in  the  distribution  of  funds. 

I  would  think  i:  would  be  proper  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  this  proposal,  but  I 
would  object  to  the  amendment  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
1  would  suggest  ihe  absence  of  a  quorum 
so  that  we  might  obtain  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  before  we  proceed  any 
further  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  getting  any  special  treatment.  It  is 
being  treated  as  though  it  were  a  median 
State.  It  is  beirig  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  persist  in  his  iX)sition. 
very  well,  but  I  say  to  him  that  this  is 
a  simple,  comi)assionate.  and  decent 
way  to  give  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Federal  money  for  schools  which  it 
so  badly  needj,  and  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  inevitably  result  in  not  giving  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  those  of  us  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
educational  nee<is  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia know  it  needs. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  is  a  very  good  way  to 
get  more  money  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  there  are  a  number  of  other 
States  in  the  category  between  low  and 
median,  and  I  think  the  precedent  set  by 
adopting  this  an  endment  could  be  a  dan- 
gerous one. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  who  complains 
that  his  State  is  not  adequately  treated. 


It  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  him  to 
make  a  similar  move  to  bring  Connecti- 
cut higher  up.  It  would  be  proper  for 
any  Senator  representihg  a  State  which 
was  in  the  category  from  low  to  medium 
to  make  a  move  to  bring  those  States  up 
to  a  higher  level.  I  think  they  might  be 
considered  as  being  derelict  in  their  duty 
if  they  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  on  this  floor.  I  dis- 
agree with  everything  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  says,  but  defend  his  right  to  say 
it.  I  see  no  E>oint  in  prolonging  the  dis- 
cussion. I  renew  the  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  find  out 
what  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is.  Would  the  District  of  Columbia 
get  funds  under  the  bill  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  get  funds  un- 
der the  bill.  If  the  Senator  will  turn  to 
page  4  of  the  report,  he  will  see  the 
amount  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
get  under  the  bill  would  be  $1,565,588, 
which  represents  $9.26  per  school-age 
child  from  5  to  17.  inclusive,  the  lowest 
figure  j>er  school-age  child  of  any  one  of 
the  50  States  except  Connecticut,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  identical. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  then,  is  to  upgrade  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  that  it  would  get 
more  than  it  would  otherw'ise  receive. 
How  much  would  it  receive  under  the 
Senator's  proposal? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  get  the  national  average  fig- 
ure of  and  per  school-age  child.  It 
would  get  $3,100,000  instead  of  $1,500,000. 
The  method  of  computation,  as  I  said  a 
minute  or  two  ago.  is  to  treat  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  being  in  the  same 
category  with  all  the  other  geographic 
areas  which  are  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  bill,  aside  from  the  50  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr,  CLARK.     In  just  a  minute. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  treated,  on  a  per  capita  per 
schoolchild  basis,  as  receiving  $18.54. 
which  is  the  median  amount. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  personal  income  per  pupil  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  that  in  the  territories  to 
which  the  Senator  keeps  referring  it  is 
probably  the  lowest? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  deceptive  fig- 
ure, although  it  may  well  be  accurate. 
The  reason  why  it  is  deceptive  is  that  so 
much  personal  income  is  included  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  figures  which  is  not 
subject  to  taxation.  I  point  out,  for 
example,  that  the  salary  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  my  own  salary  are  not 
subject  to  District  of  Columbia  income 
taxes.  The  incomes  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, or  any  Member  of  Congress,  or 


the  salaries  of  staff  officials  who  are 
domiciled  elsewhere,  are  not  subject  to 
District  of  Columbia  taxes.  I  point  out 
again,  as  I  did  earlier,  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  not  present,  that  only 
44  percent  of  the  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  because  of  the  huge 
Federal  holdings. 

I  point  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  know.';,  that  for  many  a  long 
year  Congress  ha,s  been  unwilling  to 
make  adequate  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  made  the  remark 
that  we  were  to  treat  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  we  were  treating-  Puerto 
Rico  and  some  of  our  other  holdings.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  comparable  figures  when  we 
talk  about  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
other  places  in  our  possession  that  we 
take  care  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  says  is  fundamentally  true,  but 
I  suspect,  in  all  candor,  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  pretty  special  case  so  far  as  tax  inci- 
dence is  concerned,  because  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  not  have  the  right  or  ability  to 
impose  taxes.  It  does  not  get  an  ade- 
quate Federal  payment.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  liable  to  District  taxation, 
because  they  are  legal  residents  else- 
where, except  for  property  taxes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  When  my  friend 
served  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, was  any  effort  made  to  increase 
the  taxes  which  would  apply  for  school 
purposes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  have  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Oregon  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.    My  memory  is  hazy. 

The  question  asked  is  whether  any 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  taxes,  the  implication 
being,  perhaps,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia ought  to  raise  taxes  instead  of 
getting  an  additional  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  tried  last  year,  and 
we  were  not  able  to  do  so.  The  two 
Houses  could  not  get  together  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, instead  of  merely  having  the 
amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  vote.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  without  the  Senate  having 
a  vote.  All  my  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  show^ 
what  is  the  position  of  the  floor  leader 
on  the  amendment.  I  shall  make  a 
statement  briefly  as  to  the  position  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that 
what  the  Senator  says  is  true,  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 
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Mr  MORSE.  I  give  the  Senator  my 
assurance  that  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
before  a  vote  Is  taken 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  disf.n- 
guished  Senator  from  South  Ca:x»lina 


RIGHTS  AND  INCITEMENT  TO 
RIOT 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  Pif^-^ident.  the 
able  columnist.  David  Lawrence,  has 
again  demonsl.ated  thp  perceptiveness 
necessary  to  separarp  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  in  confused  national  i.>sucs  A 
column  entitled  "Rights  and  Incitement 
to  Riot."  appeariiig  m  todays  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star,  by  Mr  I.a-.vrence 
points  up  the  distinction  b«^-twpen  the 
exercise  of  lawful  rights  and  the  breach 
of  public  order  which  constitutes  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  others.  This 
is  the  context  of  the  article: 

T^ere  Is  a  con.stitutlonal  right  to  free 
speech,  but—as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said -there  Is  n'i  rteh-  falsely  to  cry  "Plre" 
m  a  crowded  theater 

n^.ere  is  a  con.siitiuion  r.  n^ht  to  demon- 
straie  but  not  m  ngt.t  to  pn-voke  or  Incite 
people  to  nut 

There  is  a  constitutioual  right  to  assem- 
ble in  a  hall  to  espoiise  any  cause,  but  not 
a  right  to  orgunivp  a  '■sit-In"  demonstration 
for  the  express  purpnse  of  using  private 
pioper'v  «nainst  the  wishes  of  the  own- 
ers -to  stir  up  prt.^ioiiii  ai.tl  creat*  incidents 
o;  Disorder 

For  decades  :iOw  the  American  people  ha\e 
beer,  denouncing  lynch  rule  and  inob  acLi-n 
and  the  cry  has  been  fur  adherence  to  con- 
sTitutional   taw    and   the   orderly   precedures 
of  the  courts 

But  what  happened  in  Alabama  over  the 
w-iekend  reveals  .learly  that  incitement  to 
no-  Is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York,  not 
many  ni.  tiU.^  ^u.  rightly  refused  to  give  a 
permit  to  a  rabble-roaser  *ho  w.inted  to 
defend  the  Nazi  point  '>:'  •.  lew  a:  meetings 
In  the  heart  of  the  me'npolis  where  the 
bulk  of  th«  population  was  bound  to  resent 
such  st*teinent.s  and  perhaps  b^  stimulated 
Ui  mob  action. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  civic  groups  later 
to  argue  that  a  peimit  .-should  ha. »  been 
granted  by  the  mayor  and  tiutt  tiie  ch^im- 
pion  of  Nazi  doctnne.s  had  a  right  to  free 
speech,  but  the  mavor  knew  what  the  cf-n- 
sequeaces  w  >uld  be  n'.:(X  a'.'.ect  wisely  Ala- 
bama's attorney  general  has  Just  told  the 
same  rabble-rouser  to  keep    tut  of  the  State 

Today  the  Federal  Government  under  rJie 
Kennedy  administration  has  made  the  same 
mistake  at  Montgomery  ,!.<i  did  the  Eisen- 
uower  administration  at  Little  Rock  Both 
refused  to  let  local  au'.hor: -les  de  il  with  the 
situation  The  more  t.'ian  400  Federal  mar- 
shals ruUy  srmed  who  were  mobtUzed  m 
Mon'^goniery  last  Sund.iy  were  as  Sena'r.r 
Dtkicsen  of  Illlnoi'^  siys  hardlv  dlfTerent 
from  Federal   troops 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  legalisms 
Involved.  A;  Little  BtK  k  the  Ciovernor  of 
Ark. U.S. us  ordered  uu:  the  N*tJonai  Guard 
to  prevent  mob  violence  ,ir>>und  the  ichO'  1 
B\i*  the  Federal  On-.ernment  '"onstr'aed  this 
as  an  impedimen-  to  tne  e:.f' 'rrement  oT 
a  Federal  court  irder  on  dese«recation  .f 
public  schools. 

In  Alabama  a  court  ord-r  issued  bv  an 
Aiabuma  State  judge  had  cabled  on  tiae  so- 
cakUed  freedom  riders  to  abstain  from  tlveir 
demonstrations  on  bu^es  which  had  been 
advertised  in  advance  and  were  certain  to 
stir  up  trouble  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence or   this  state  court  order,  the  Federal 


C.overnment  Intervened  with  Federal  mar- 
shals, claiming  that  law  and  order  had  broken 
d'>wn 

liideed    an   1871»Pederal  statute  wa«  cited 
by    the   United    SUtea   Department   of   Jus- 
tice as  authority  for  the  step,  thotigh  this 
law   specmcally    refers    to   Federal    Interven- 
tion   only    whore    there    is    insurrection    or 
domestic    violence   due    to   a    refusal   or    In- 
ability  of   a   State    to   grant   protection.      It  - 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  action  of  a  mob, 
even  though  xjme  negligence  la  temporarily 
displayed    by   local    police,   constitutes   such 
an    Insurrection    in    a    constitutional    sense. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
recognised  the  right  of  the  bus  to  engage  In 
interstate   travel    and    the   right    of    passen- 
gers on  the  bus  to  be  protected      Just  how 
this  gets  to  be  Insurrection  is  hard   to  un- 
derstand.    Neither     the     Governor     nor     the 
legislature    requested    the   Federal    Interven- 
tion as  the  Constitution  prescribes  must  be 
done    when    dcmestlc    violence    develops   be- 
vond  the  State's  control. 

It  is  true  that  the  US  Attorney  General 
and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  discussed  be- 
forehand the  events  leading  up  to  the  crisis 
on  Satxirday.  but  this  does  not  Justify  Fed- 
eral interventiou  any  niore  than  it  Justifies 
mob  action.  Unless  the  reguUr  processes 
of  the  law  are  permitted  to  take  their  course, 
the  whole  thing  just  becomes  an  emotional 
spectacle  with  politics  and  the  bid  for  rotes 
in  the  populous  Northern  States  plaving  Its 
part  both  under  a  Democratic  and  a  Re- 
publican national  administration 

If.  as  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  past 
have  Indicated,  there  is  a  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  travel  tiu-ough  a  State  or  Inside  a 
State  without  color  discrimination  on  ve- 
hicles of  transportation,  the  proper  covirse 
for  the  aggrieved  parties  Is  to  apply  for  court 
orders  fx>ng  drawn  out  as  the  cases  might 
be,  the  necessary  court  support  would  be 
forthcoming  and  arrests  for  contempt  for 
violating  ccjurt  orders  wouki  follow  as  a 
routine  procedure. 

To  any  that  "all  this  takes  too  much 
time."  and  that  "we  have  waited  long 
enough""  Is  exactly  what  the  mobsters  used 
to  argtie  passionately  as  tliey  prepared  to 
Ivnch    a    rapist       TTve   cry    was    then    heard 

He  s  guilty  anyhow,  why  »alt  for  the 
courts.'" 

Unfortunately,  the  14lh  amendment, 
under  which  '  eqUiU  protection  of  the  law  ' 
has  been  fostered,  was  itself  ratified  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  when.  3  years  after 
the  Civil  War  was  over,  the  Southern  States 
were  coerced — by  militiamen  sitting  In  the 
State  le^islatvires — Into  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment The  Constitution  itself  prescribes  a 
pn^p^-r  method  of  ratification,  and  the  pres- 
ent gener.iuon  Is  suflenug  100  years  later 
the  consequences  of  the  disregard  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  period  immodiately  after 
the  Civil  War  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  on  many  14th  amendment  cases  but 
has  consistently  refused  to  ptiss  upon  any 
case  Involving  the  legality  of  the  'ratifica- 
tion" of  the  14th  amendn»ent  Itself. 

Mr  President,  we  are  fortunate  that 
there  ai-p  still  columnists  who  publish 
the  fact-s  in  a  context  which  permits  and 
a.s-^ists  in  the  interp:  r-tation  of  the  facts 
in  their  proper  relation. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Orfsnv.  for  yieldms  to  me. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  •will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  mC 

Mr  MORSF     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVTTS  This  is  the  second  time 
today  that  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  speak  about  the 
situation  m  .Mabama,  which  th*^  New 
York  T'.mes  this  mornins  called  a  na- 
tional tragedy  It  is  a  national  Lragedi' 
arid  a  national  disgrace  It  cannot  be 
colored  in  any  other  way. 


I  do  not  wush  to  interfere  >Mth  the 
debate  tonight,  but  I  could  not  sit  here 
and  hsten  to  comments  on  the  .Alabama 
.situation  again  Tomorrow  durin.;  the 
morning  hour  I  shall  u.se  my  own  time  to 
say  what  I  think  about  the  problem  and 
how  I  think  every  decent  American 
should  regard  it.  I  have  yet  u>  hear  any 
excu.se  for  the  anarchy  and  the  refusal 
or  failure  to  take  authoritative  State 
action  in  terms  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  citizens  and  enforcing  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  real  excu.se  for  it. 
But.  as  I  say.  I  do  not  want  to  inUude 
on  the  Senator  s  debate.  I  will  speak 
tomorrow  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  did  not  expect  him  to  agree  with 
the  distinguished  columnist.  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  or  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States 
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SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senatt^  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biil  iS  1021 »  to  authorize  a  pio- 
gi-am  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  the  Clark 
amendment  First,  I  wish  to  reply  to 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. May  I  say  goodi^.atiuedly  that 
he  used  one  phrase  or  stiiuiue  in  hus 
comment  in  regard  to  which  I  would  like 
to  register  a  statement.  He  was  very 
gracious  to  mc  He  said  that  for  the 
pa.st  several  days  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— I  believe  I  paraphi-asc  correctly  his 
statement — has  been  very  courteous  aurtd 
good  natured.  I  wondered  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  meant  that  such 
courtesy  was  typical  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  only  during  the  last  few   days 

1  have  always  tried  to  be  courteoiis  and 
goodnatured.  Of  course.  I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  firm  if  I  think  finnness 
is  called  for.  But  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  know  tiiat  if  at  any 
time  earlier  than  the  last  few  days  I 
have  not  been  courteous  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  here  now  ofler  my 
abject  apolo;;ies.  because  I  have  never 
knowingli'  or  intentionally  been  discour- 
teous to  anyone. 

Mr.    BUSH.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr    BUSH.     The  Senator  should   not 
draw  any  inference  of   the  kind  that   I 
think  he  is  drawing,  because  I  have  al- 
ways    found     the     Senato*-     courteous 
However.  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  last 

2  or  3  days,  with  the  large  bundle  of 
notes  he  has  been  carrying  m  hi.s  aims, 
he  has  been  especially  happy  ;ind  cour- 
teous We  have  appreciated  and  been 
glad  to  see  liim  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind,  even  though  it  hurts 

Mr  MOEISE.  I  say  to  the  Senatoi 
that  1  am  having  a  little  fun,  and  what 
I  say  is  offered  in  a  jocular  vein.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  :  M.-  Wil- 
liams) will  undoubtedly  take  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 


I  am  going  to  make  some  comments 
now  and  then  reserve  iin  opportunity  to 
reply  to  my  friend  from  Delaware  a  little 

later. 

I  do  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.vrk]   that  on  the 
basis  of  the  review  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  and   the 
majority  of  the  full  committee  of   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  am  accepting  the  Senator's 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia     All  such  action  means  is  that 
we   put  our   stamp   of  approval   on  the 
amendment  for  whatever  reinforcement 
value  that  stamp  ma>   have  in  helping 
others  in  the  Senate  to  form  their  judg- 
ment.   As  we  all  know,  if  an  amendment 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  it  has  a  certain  pre- 
.sumptive  advantage,  l)ecaiise  all  Sena- 
tors are  inclined  at  least  to  give  a  pre- 
sumptive benefit  to  an  amendment  that 
IS  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment was  never  formally  acted  upon  by 
the  committee,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  until  after  we  had  marked  up  the 
bill  that  we  discovered  what  wc  consider 
to  be  an  unfair  disparity  with  regard  to 
the  District  of  Colum&ia.  and  then  the 
Clark -Morse  amendment  was  devLsed 
and  offered  to  the  bill. 

When  we  have  a  formula  that  calls 
for  the  distribution  of  money  to  the 
States  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  an 
equalization  principle,  which  is  involved 
in  the  bill,  there  will  be  some  States  at 
the  top  of  the  list  that  would  receive 
more  tlian  States  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  which  would  receive  less.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush!  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! find  their  States  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  So  the  question  is  whether 
the  formula  is  fair  in  its  application  to 
the  facts  of  Delaware  and  Connecticut. 
As  I  said  when  I  made  my  first  speech 
on  the  formula,  questions  of  judgment 
are  involved. 

We  think  that  the  formula,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  reasonably  fair,  and 
for  those  reasons,  as  far  as  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  are  concerned.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senators  from  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting two  of  the  wealthiest  States  in 
the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal per  capita  income. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.     I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  a  fact,  which  embarrasses  me, 
but  nevertheless,  because  it  has  refer- 
ence to  our  being  a  wealthy  State.  I  must 
state  it.    The  SUte  of  Connecticut  and 
the  State  of  Delaware  are  the  two  most 
heavily    bonded    States    in    the    United 
States  on  a  per  capita  basis.    Connecticut 
IS  bonded  at  $369  million  and  Delaware 
at  $463  million.     There  is  not  a  single 
other  State  that  is  bonded  up  to  $300 
million,   and   I   believe   only    one   other 
State  is  bonded  in  excess  of  $200  million. 
In   proceeding    with    our    school    and 
other  programs,  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  our  economy, 
we  have  borrowed  very  heavily — much 
more  so  than  I  approve — but  nevertheless 
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such  borrowing  places  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den upon  us.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  do 
have  a  high  per  capita  income,  or  else 
we  would  not  be  able  to  carry  that  kind 
of  indebtedness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  sit- 
uation. I  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
his  representing  a  State  that  can  carry 
such  bonded  indebtedness  in  promoting 
the  public  welfare.  After  all.  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  I 
congratulate  the  citizens  that  they  have 
taken  that  step.  But  such  action  dc>es 
not  erase  the  pertinent  fact  that  I  have 
stated.  On  the  top  of  the  list,  on  the 
basis  of  personal  income  per  child  of 
school  age,  Connecticut  leads  the  Nation 
with  $12,762. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire what  the  Senator  is  reading  from? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  reading  from  pege 
257,  table  52,  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Following 
Connectitut  comes  New  York.  $12,480. 
Then  comes  Delaware,  with  $11,838. 

As  far  as  personal  income  per  child  of 
J^(  hool  age.  5  to  17.  ba.sed  on  1959  data  is 
concerned,  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  are  first  and  third  in  position 
in  the  entire  country. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I  sus- 
pect those  figures  about  bonded  indebt- 
edness are  subject  to  some  discount.  In 
my  State  our  constitution  limits  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  to  $1 
million.  Yet  we  have  a  public  school 
building  fund:  we  have  a  general  State 
authoritv:  we  have  various  other  devices. 
I  am  prepared  to  call  them,  under  which 
bonds  have  been  issued,  against  which 
the  credit  of  the  State  is  pledged  on  a 
lease  basis  where  the  amount  involved— 
I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  head— is  a  good 
many  times  more  than  the  figure  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
So  I  do  "not  believe  the  bonded  debt  fig- 
ures are  really  comparable. 

Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield 
Mr  BUSH.  I  think  the  bonded  m- 
debtedne.ss  has  a  beariiig  on  the  whole 
situation  When  one  speaks  about  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  he  should  take  into 
account  its  obligations  also.  Our  legisla- 
ture is  now  in  session.  It  will  appro- 
priate either  an  additional  $32  million  for 
the  biennium  approaching  or  else  it  will 
appropriate  $22  million  or  $23  miUion. 
Two  bills  before  the  legislature  provide 
those  appropriations.  We  are  going 
ahead  with  either  of  those  programs  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  here. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  me.  because  we  have  been 
progressive  and  have  been  willing  to 
move  ahead  and  keep  up  with  our  class- 
room construction  and  raise  teachers 
salaries,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  of  the 
States  I  think  the  records  will  show 
we  are  in  the  top  group  in  that  respect. 
When  a  bill  such  as  Uie  one  before  the 
Senate  comes  along,  we  are  ver>'  severely 
prejudiced. 

I  cannot  get  over  my   hurt  in  that 

respect.  ,  ,  . 

Mr   MORSE.     I  should  like  to  add  to 
my  answer  to  the  Senators  from  Con- 


necticut and  Delaware  that  I  invite  at- 
tention to  table  51.  on  page  257  of  Uie 
hearings  entitled  "Per  Capita  Disposable 
Income.  1959  "  When  we  deal  with  per 
capita  disposable  income.  Delaware  tops 
the  list,  with  $2,516.  Connecticut  is  sec- 
ond, with  $2,460.  New  York  is  third. 
with  $2,350. 

Senators  will  see  the  position  in  which 
I  find  myself.     We  have  devised  a  for- 
mula.    II  was  constructed  by  what  we 
believe  are  qualified  experts  in  this  field. 
They  have  advised  us  that  it  is  a  fair 
formula.    Of  course,  we  all  know  that  in 
the  application  of  a  formula  such  as  this 
the  richer  States  will  make  a  t;roater  con- 
tribution than  the  poorer  States.    What 
we  must  decide  i.s  the  question  whether, 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  division  of  funds 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  a  State  to  pay. 

Let  us   take  the   question   of   bonded 
indebtedness,  so  far  as  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  are  concerned     The  fact  that 
a  State  is  bonded,  does  not  mean  that 
it  has  thereby  depreciated  the  value  of 
its   wealth.     The  money   raised   by   the 
bonds    goes    into    very    important    and 
valuable  capital  investments     The  fact 
that  figures  are  available   which   show 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  a  State  does 
rot  mean  that  the  figures  have  made 
that  State  poor      On  the  contrary,  we 
must  look  to  see  what  the  bond  money 
has  been  used  for      I  believe  we  must 
recognize  that  because  of  the  progres- 
siveness    of    the    Senator's    State,    that 
State  has  enriched  itself  in  many  par- 
ticulars.    Bv  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the 
State    has    built    wealth-creating    and 
wealth-producing  projects. 

So,  if  I  may  say  so  pood  naturedly  to 
my  friend  from  Connecticut,  the  mere 
fact  that  his  Slate  has  bonded  itself, 
does  not  mean  thai  his  SUte  is  any 
poorer  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  kind.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
observations.  One  is  that  our  State 
does  not  feel  in  an  enriched  condition 
because  of  our  bonded  debt:  on  the  con- 
trarv,  a  big  argument  at  present  in  our 
legislature  is  over  the  question  of  debt. 
If  there  is  not  «  majority,  certainly 
there  is  an  evenly  divided  situation  on 
that  question.  Many  people  feel  that 
our  State  is  in  very  serious  financial 
condition. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  to  the 
Senator  is  that  over  the  years  our  SUte 
has  been  contributing  over  and  over 
again  to  grant-in-aid  programs  on  a 
very  generous  basis.  We  have  not  al- 
wavs  complained  about  it,  by  any 
means.  In  fact,  I  !ia\e  goiiC  back  to 
my  SUte  to  defend  \ariou.v  grant-in-aid 
programs,  because  I  realize  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  have  a 
national  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  States  winch  buy  many  of  our 
manufactured  products.  So  my  posi- 
tion is  not  entirely  provincial.  I  feel 
that  in  the  pending  bill  the  formula  that 
has  been  arrived  at  has  a  very  serious 
and  severe  impact  on  our  State,  far 
greater  than  any  that  has  ever  been 
produced  in  any  bill  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  Senate  so  far  as  any  State  is  con- 
cerned It  happens  to  be  our  State  this 
time,  and  I  feel  bad  about  it. 
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M-    MOPSF      When  T  use  these  sU-     "School   Expenditures  per  Pupil  •     The  Mr^  GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 

t.n^  f^o^fthe  Senlior  wm                        information  portrayed  in  that   table  is  will  the  Senator  yield? 

ha    r  am  .eekmg  to  put  Connecticut  in     more  indicative  for  the  Purpose  of  our  Mr,  MORSE.     I  yield  U>  the  Senator 

a  bad   h"ht  in  anv   wav.  because  I  am     discussion.     Connecticut  is  in  14th  posi-  from  Arizona. 

n.r  I  must  deal  With  ihe.se  facts  as  tion.  or  in  the  first  third  of  the  States.  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senators 
t-e  ■ecord  shows  thtm  When  we  talk  with  an  expenditure  of  $536  per  pupil,  from  Delaware  and  Connecticut  might 
about,  expenditures  in  any  State  for  So  I  still  stand  on  my  statement  that  ^^  interested  in  this  statement,  because 
governmental  and  pubhc  purposes,  we  we  have  been  doing  vei-y  well  in  respect  .j_  ^^^j.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j  raised  in  object- 
must  take  a  look  to  see  for  what  pur-  of  our  own  expenditures  for  education.  .^^  ^^  ^^^  simple  adoption  of  the  amend- 
poses  a  Stale  is  spending  the  money.  The  Senator  has  been  very  generous.  ^^^^.  namely,  that  any  Senator  who 
In  many  States  we  find  that  a  great  and  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  dis-  ^^j^.  ^^.^  g^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  treated  fair.y 
deal  of  money  is  spent  on  roads.  It  is  cussion.  I  know  that  he  wishes  to  get  ^^^j^  ^j^er  a  similar  amendment. 
comparatively  easy  to  get  appropna-  ^head  with  the  bill.  I  thank  the  Sen-  The  figures  on  page  4  of  the  report  and 
tions  for  road  construction  through  a  ^^^^r  for  his  courteous  consideration^  j  between  pages  298  and  299 
State  '^'^f^'XrnfXf^TmL^v^^^^  Mr  MORSE.  It  is  only  fair  that  table  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  interesting.  For 
t?.T«T  t  me  tVa  'm^unt  through  6  on  page  107  of  the  hearmgs  be  placed  ^  Delaware  has  82.206  pupils  en- 
K^deri  asLian^^^^  I  do  not  know  in  the  Record,  and  therefore  I  ask  unan-  rolled  in  its  public  schools.  Under  the 
what  the  explanauon  IS  for  the  figures  irnous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  j^^^^,^  T,,,^^^re  would  receive  $1,239,- 
?  now  cite      I  fS,mt  to  table  46  on  page     the  Record  at    his  pomt  m  my  remarks  ^^^ 

254  of  the  hearings,  entitled     Per  Cap-     Of  course  it  will  not  be  possible  to  print  ^^^  ^.^^^,.^^  ^^  Columbia  has  121.448 

ita    Expenditures   of    States    and    Local     the  crossbars,  but  the  table  will  show  the  ^^p.^^    enrolled,     but    the     District    of 

Governments  for   all  Public   Education,     relationship  of  the  various  States,  as  is  (^qi^^i^j^  ^.^^^^  receive  $3  million  under 

1959        That    table    places   Connecticut     the  case  with  the  table  I  have  been  using,  ^^g  ciark  revision  of  the  formula, 

twentieth  m  the  list  of  States^     In  fair-         There  being  no  objection  the  table  was  Connecticut    has    480.473    pupils    en- 

ness   to   the   Senator   from    Delaware    I     ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  as  ^.^^^^^      ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

am  frank  to  admit  that  It  places  Dela-     follows:                          .  ceive  $5  215  540 

ware    second      I    call    attention    to   this          Tssi^r  &— School  exvenditures  per  pupil'  -o     *^l       '            ,.           »  ^^     .o 

fact  because  I  surmise  that  Connecticut     ^^^^^'^^^^     ^"''^      ^               "^   "^^^  ^  h ^"^  h  f        ""        ""?  k^  '^'  figures,  the 

spends  a  great  deal  of  money  for  many     ^ej  ^^^^^ — "  %8i  15  distribution  seems  to  be  wrong  in  the.se 

governmental    purposes.      However,    in     ^.laska 676.47  two  instances.     I  have  not  perused  the 

comparison   with  the  other  States  it  is     Delaware - 643.84  remainder  of  the  table,  but  if  It  Is  proper 

not  neai  the  top  of  the  list,                               California 636.03  to  adjust  the  figure  for  the  District  of 

When  I  say  what  I  am  about  to  say  I     Arizona -     ^^4,  03  Columbia  to  $3  million  for  121.448  pu- 

am  sure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut     Illinois 598  40  p.^   certainly  it  would  be  proper  to  ad- 

will  understand  that   I  make  the  argu-     WUconsln.^.----- :":::::"_     583  94  Just  the  figure  for  Delaware  upward  be- 

ment  only  because  I  think  it  is  a  lair     ^^^^^      -—:"/__ 583.33  cause  of  the  $1,239,501  which  Delaware 

and   P^oP^^-^f^^^^'-j;.^^V°J^.  ^^^"^^^^^          Nevada -     581  82  ^.Q^id    receive    for   82.206   pupils.      The 

make     it      ^he     Sen  etary     of     Healthy     Minnesota - --    559  81  ratio  simply  does  not  appear  to  be  fair. 

Education,  and  \^elfare,  Mr    KiDicon,  is      Michigan.. 560.98  *    »      o        T         #            o»   . 

a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Senators     Connecticut - ..-     536.82  I    suggest    to    Senators    from    States 

State      He  IS  a  former  Governor  of  the     ohio 535  14  which  are  below  the  median,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  s  State      I  an.  privileged  to  say     Maryland 529  96  that   they   include   their   States   in   this 

that   the   Secretary   of    Health,   Educa-     Colorado .—     ^^0  35  amendment  or  offer  amendments  to  the 

tion.    and    Welfare    is    accepting    the     ^^^J^ '              505  91  amendment,  so  that  the  amounts  may 

formula      In  fairness  to  him  I  must  also     Lo^jgigna*             "li     ....    504.04  be  made  proper.     If  it  is  right  for  one 

point  out  that  it  is  not  the  first  recom-     Montana//-"-"-"-"- --I"1II 496.30  sute.  it  is  right  for  all.     We  all  drink 

mendation     the     administration     made     ^exas. - 474.50  fj-Qm  the  same  bucket.     That  goes  for 

through  hi.,  office      "«^-^^'^^-^!^l?^j;^:     iowa_-._. 4^3  28  t^e  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the 

tar\'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare      utah 467,59 

IS  accepting  the  formula  as  a  fair  and     Indiana  -..  — -    459.55  biates.                           president    will   the 

equitable  di.stnbution  of  the  funds  on  a      Rhode  island.... 449  15  Mr    BUSH       Mr.    President,   will   the 

tnjiidp  basis                                                 Massachusetts 438.25  Senator  from  Arizona  permit  me  to  ob- 

""^If  The  Secretary   were   present   and  I     S^n^DaCa -"" "I    «2:  2S  ^^^^  ^^at  I  have  inquired  if  there  was 

were  to  call  him  as  a   vitness.  I  am  sure     ^ew  HampshirV'V.":::'.:'-'- 421.  05  any  possibility  of  offering  an  amendment 

he   would  say      We   woild   like  to  have     Missouri 419.36  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  with 

more    for    Connecticut         What    State     Nebraska 419.23  the  big  bundle  of  votes  under  his  arm. 

would  not  feel  that  way?     That  is  un-     Florida 400  69  jjp    g^yg    j^p   cannot    consider   such    an 

derstandable        However,     if     we    start     South  Dakota t^  ^  amendment,  so  I  shall  not  take  the  time 

changing  the  formula    unless  there  is  a     New  Mexico.... ^^^^^  of  the  Senate  to  offer  it. 

demonstrable  case  of   injustice,  which  I     g^^^^'^;                     "IIIIII"!!!    378.60  I  think  the  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
believe  the  case  of   the  District  of  Co-     ^^^^_ 347.22  tor  from  Arizona  is  a  good  one,  but  we 

lumbia  is-and   we   ^'^"^f^^^r'^^  ^/^^^^     Maine 344.44  are  up  against  a  stone  wall. 

case    was    and    we    thought    the    Samoa     Vermont 343.28  ^  MnRmr       Mr     President     I    ask 

case  was    because  m  Committee  we  ac-     District  of  Columbia... 339  62  Mr     MORSE.      Mr.    President.    I   ask 

cemed   the   amendmen'   of   the  Senator     Virginia.. —- -    335.55  unanunous  consent  U>  have  Pnnted  at 

f-om   Hawaii   with    respect   to   Samoa-     North  Carolina 295. 11  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  which 

and  we  start   to  chan^'e  the  formula  in     Mississippi. .._ 290.12  appears   on   pages   226   and   227   of   the 

JeTpect   of   the   rich  States,   then  I  be-     Y^^ba^f '"^^ ---     2?71J  hearings,  entitled  •Enrollment  in  Full- 

heve  we  will  for  all  intents  and  purposes     Tennessee         '."-".""""""-.    264.95  time  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary 

de.^troy  the  bill                                                   Arkansas-. 251.34  and  Secondary  Regular  Day  Schools,  by 

Mr     BUSH       Mr     President,   will   the     Kentucky — 250.88  state.  1957-58." 

S»-nat<jr  vield  further^                                       Georgia o^r  In  This  table.  I  submit,  shows  that  Dela- 

Mr  MORSE     I  yield.                                     South  Carolina ^^^  *"  ware  and  Connecticut  rate  very  high.    It 

Mr    BUSH      The   Senator  has  called               National   averaee                         484  00  demonstrates  clearly.  I  believe,  that  it  is 

my   attention    to   a   table.     I    invite   his                National   average ««.w  formula  to  them. 

attention  to  a  table  at  page  107  of  the         =  Estimated  1959-60  expenditures  for  pub-  '^li'^_-^P^^                                      the   table 

hearings        It    is    table    No     6       It    is    a      lie   elementary    and   secondary    schools,    per  There    ^'"»    "°    °°i^^"°"'    ^"^_' 

veiy    appropriate    table.      It    is   entitled     pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
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Tabi.k  \b.— Enrollment  in  full-time  puhlir  and  nonpuUic  elemenlan,  ami  s,con,h,n,  regular  ./«-/  Hcfu>nlM,  by  Stale,  W'^7-58 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MORSE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  purpo.-.e  of  con.sldering  this 
amendment  that  wc  should  all  under- 
stand that  there  are  very  eveat  differ- 
ences. Indeed  betwerii  the  Di.stncl  ol 
Columbia  and  the  50  States  Ever  since 
the  Coiiitilution  wa.'^  adopted  and  the 
District  of  ColoiTibia  was  .'>ei  a.side  as 
the  seat  of  the  Na'.niia'.  G<'verT.me:.t.   not 


<lny  "wliwW  nnl>.    ¥<* 


'  DtHtrilHJtion  t>>  pra-le  Rroup  eslimalctl 
»  Ptstrtbution  by  Kra'le  croup  not  availtU'lr. 
•  Data  for  accnxliU-d  9<Ih)oIr  only. 


only  hss  it  been,  in  fact,  different  from 
each  of  the  States,  but  also  it  has  been 
treated  differently  by  Congress. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  his  argument  is  not  tenable  when 
he  assumes  that  becau.se  the  Di.stnct 
of  Columbia  gets  somewhat  different 
t.:eatment  than  the  other  StaU^s,  the 
other  States,  too,  should  be  upgraded 
In  point  of  fact,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  large  city  which  is  surrounded 
bv   a  metropolitan  area   which  it  can- 


not tax.  A  majority  of  the  <tudents  in 
its  school  system  are  of  the  Negro  rare 
The  District  of  Columbia  doe.s  not  have 
the  tax  resources  which  are  available  to 
State's  becau.se  it  caiv.iot  impo.se  any 
taxes  at  all  unless  Congress  is  willing 
to  permit  it  to  do  so,  and  Conpres.s.  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.  ha.s 
not  been  willing  to  permit  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  do  .so 

Actually,  the  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional  system  In  our  major  cities  is  a 
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critical   one,    indeed      The   only   reason 
It   has   not   been   necessary   to  call   the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  critical 
condition  of   the   larger  cities  has  been 
that  only  in  the  case  of  Washington  is 
the  City  a  unit  of  local  government  not 
surrounded  by  a  State  which  has  taxing 
powers   under   which   the  State   is  able 
ro  help   the  city      However.  I  think  it 
would  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument,  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  research  memorandum 
of   the   National   Education   Association 
which  deals  in  statistical  terms  with  the 
condition  of  the  cities  with  respect  to 
the  educational   expenditures  and   also 
with  respect  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  find  themselves  because  their  pub- 
lic schools  have  a  very  high  percentage 
of  students  from  low  income  families.  As 
wealth   flees   to   the  suburbs,   it   can  be 
taxed   to  the   Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
.sylvania.   it  can  be  taxed  in  the  State 
of  Delaware;  it  can  be  taxed  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut      But  such  wealth  can- 
not be  taxed  ;n  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  because   in    this   area   such   wealth 
comes   under   the   taxing  jurisdition   of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 
I'      I  close  with  the  commet  that  I  really 
do  not  believe  an  argument  can  be  made 
that   because  certain  States   would  re- 
ceive   certain    amounts   under   the   bill, 
with  which  they  are.  perhaps  properly, 
not  satisfied,   a  good  ground  exists  for 
singling   out    the   District   of   Columbia 
for  special  treatment.     The  District  of 
Columbia    has   always    received   special 
treatment,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  en- 
titled to  receive  six-cial  treatment  in  the 

bill. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  a^ree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
city  which  IS  not  surrounded  by  enlarged 
areas  which  it  can  tax.  I  recognize  that 
anything  that  is  done  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  done  at  the  will  of  Congress, 
so  to  speak 

However  the  same  aruument  the  Sen- 
ator has  used  has  been  u.sed  for  low- 
income  States  which  have  t-axable  prop- 
erty We  are  picking  States  in  the 
South,  for  example,  which  have  low  tax- 
ing policies,  probably  because  of  low 
values.  So  we  cannot  isolate  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  say  that  it  is  difTerent. 
We  are  doing  this  for  a  number  of  States 
in  the  South,  and.  I  may  suggest,  for 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
argument  is  that  the  income  is  so  low- 
that  they  need  help  from  other  States. 

I  believe  that  any  State  which  is  not 
helped  by  the  formula  C'-^rtainly  has  a 
right  to  receive  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  is  given  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia This  is  not  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  or  authorization 
bill;  it  IS  a  Federal  aid-to-education  bill. 
All  the  States  and  all  our  possessions 
should  be  treated  alike  under  the  for- 
mula 

I  believe  \«.e  must  admit  that  we  are 
deviating  from  the  rule  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  States  in  the  South,  whose 
expenditures  for  schools  have  been  low, 


possibly  b<'cause  of  low  income  or  low 
taxation  which  produces  school  income. 
I  cannot  quite  accept  the  argument  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  must  receive 
separate  t.eatment. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  Oregon  has  completed  his 
statement  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum   but  not  until  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  brief  statement,  he  can  then  ask 
his  questions  based  on  the  entire  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  me. 

We  have  not  violated  the  rule  of  fair- 
ness. We  are  only  seeking  to  establish  a 
program  which  we  are  satisfied,  based 
upon  t/he  expert  advice  we  have  received. 
is  fair.  We  believe  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  not  being  dealt  with  fairly. 
just  as  we  believe  Alaska  and  Samoa  are 

not. 

With  respect  to  the  territories,  such  as 
American  Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  figure  is  0  75 
instead  of  the  0.50  which  we  are  recom- 
mending for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Furthermore,  let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  and  Delaware  are  two 
States  which  have  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  private  school  students.  Con- 
necticut has  17.6  percent,  Delaware, 
19.3  percent.  I  have  no  reason  to  speak 
with  absolute  assurance  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  believe  the  probabilities  are 
very  great  that  in  due  course  of  tine  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  modified,  with  some  ex- 
pansion with  regard  to  funds  already 
provided  for  special  purposes  for  educa- 
tion in  private  schools. 

When  that  is  done,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  will  be  direct  beneficiaries  of 
those  api)ropriations,  far  in  excess  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  other 
States  of  the  country  which  do  not  have 
so  large  a  private  school  population. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  will  do 
somethirig  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which   is   sorely   needed.     When   all    is 
said  and  done,  it  will  help  to  eaimark 
some  funds  for  schools.     That  is  one  of 
its  effecus.    Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
city  government  has  no  control  at  all 
over  Its  own  tax  collections,  insofar  as 
income   is   concerned.     The   District   of 
Columbia  Commissioners  have  no  power 
to  distribute  these  funds,  other  than  as 
is   done    by    means    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill.    The  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  are  the  bosses  in  that 
connection:  in  fact,  they  constitute  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board,  for 
all  practical  purposes.     So  we  must  con- 
sider whether  we  are  being  fair  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools.     The  fact 
is  that  we  are  not.     Now   we  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  fair  to  the  District  of 
Columb.a  and,  in  effect,  to  have  these 
funds  earmarked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  schoolchildren. 

We  must  remember  that  a  great  many 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  particularly  the  military  per- 
sonnel, send  their  children  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools,  but  make 
relatively  small  contributions  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in-sofar  as  its  income 
is  concerned. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  to  the  committee 
by  Helen  E.  Samuel,  executive  secretary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Education 
Association.  I  have  worked  for  years 
with  that  association,  as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
This  afternoon  I  speak  in  two  capaci- 
ties— one.  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and, 
second.  I  draw  on  my  experience  as  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  I  wish  to 
say — as  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  so  to  speak— that  the 
Clark  amendment  is  particularly  equita- 
ble and  fair,  because  the  District  of 
Columbia  schoolchildren  need  the  kind 
of  help  they  will  receive  under  this 
amendment. 

Helen  Samuel  pointed  that  out  fairly 
well.  In  her  memorandum,  which  is 
applicable  to  both  the  bill  as  it  was  then 
before  the  committee  and  the  bill  as  it 
IS  now  before  the  Senate,  she  stated  the 
following : 

The   District   ol    Columbia    Education    As- 
sociation wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  under  the  bill  Waahing- 
ton,  DC.  a  big  city  with  a  full  Icxid  of  8p>e- 
clal  educational  problems,  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  only  the  minimum  allotment  of  »15 
per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance      Yet 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  area  partly  In 
Virginia   and   partly   In    Maryland,  tn  which 
the  city  ha«  been  losing  many  of  Its  high- 
Income' families,  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
from  $1828   to  $26  34  per  pupil       Since  the 
District  ot  Columbia  is  not  a  part  of  a  State 
there  Is  no  source  from  which  to  draw  the 
10  percent  for  special   proJecU  except  from 
the    allotment    of    $15   per   pupil    In    average 
daily    attendance       Yet    Uble    6   In   the   at- 
tached    report     (Income     and     Population 
Trends    In    the    20    Largest    Cities')     reveals 
t^al  in  the  la«t  decade  the  District's  popula- 
tion declined  by  4  8  percent,  while  the  school 
population  increased  by  20  8  percent.     Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  received  a  gradually  declining 
percent  of   the   total    appropriation   for   the 
city  (from  22.5  percent  to  19  1  percent  as  re- 
vealed by  the  attached  table.) 


She  closed  her  memorandum  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  considering  this  request,  we  urge  the 
committee  to  give  due  recognition  to  the  fact 
that,  unlike  the  surrounding  areas,  where  In 
addition  to  State  aid,  a  very  substantial  per- 
cent of  current  educational  expenditures  is 
received  under  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815.  Washington,  DC  receives  no  Fed- 
eral assUtance  under  these  laws  which  are 
amended  to  become  permanent  In  titles  2^ 
and  3  of  the  currently  proposed  public  school' 
assistance  bill.  The  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system  will  be  further  penal- 
ized unless  the  committee  sees  fit  to  Increase 
the  currently  planned  allotment  of  »15  p)er 
pupil 

That  memorandum  was  based  on  the 
original  formula;  but  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable, as  regards  the  comments  she 
makes  in  reference  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  pre.sent  formula;  and  it  is 
equally  applicable,  insofar  as  her  com- 
ments are  concerned,  to  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815;  and  it  is  also  ap- 
plicable when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  funds  still  have 
not  been  earmarked  and  appropriated 
for  the  public  schools  in  the  proportion 
which  I  am  satisfied  they  would  have 


been  if  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  an  oppc-rtunity  to  exercise 
home  rule  and  thus  to  exercise  pres- 
sures upon  their  lepislators— with  the 
result  I  believe,  of  bringing  about  a 
greater  allocation  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  for  public-school  purposes 
Whose  fault  is  that?  Let  us  admit 
frankly  that  it  is  our  fault. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  BUSH.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  think  the  portion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  residents  would  be  much 
better  fortified  if  they  had  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  by  two  Senators  and 
by  proportionate  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  rather  than 
10  have  home  rule'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  not  draw  me  into  a 
home  rule  debate  tonight,  I  have  some 
suggestions  to  make  about  that  matter, 
of  course.  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
right  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  have  the  right  to  govern 
themselves.  The  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut and  I  may  disagree  about  the  form 
10  be  used  in  that  connection;  but  I 
believe  that  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
now  exercises  contiol  over  them.  Con- 
gress should  treat  tt-.em  better,  especially 
as  regards  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  public  schools. 

Three  years  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the   fire   hazard   at   Hmes   Junior   High 
School.    Of  course,  that  school  is  not  the 
only  one  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  that 
IS  a  fire  hazard     Ai  that  time  I  warned 
the    Congress   that    it   should   see   to   it 
that  more  money  was  earmarked  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  else  theie  would  be  a  serious 
fire.    Not  long  after  that  there  was  a  fire 
at  Hines  Junior  H.gh  School;   and  the 
fact  that  that  fire  v.as  not  a  serious  and 
tragic   one   was  du''   almost  entirely  to 
the  courage  of  the  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents     So  the  fire  department  put  out 
the   fire,   although   for   some   time   the 
situation  there  wa.«  nip  and  tuck     That 
fire  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  I 
informed  the  Senate  of  the  danger  of 
Hines  Junior  High  School  as  a  fire  trapv— 
a  building  which   had  been  condemned 
for  years,  and  over  a  long  period  of  years 
no  students  whatever  should  have  been 
going  to  that  .school. 

But  only  a  short  time  after  I  made  that 
biatement.  the  fir-?  broke  out  in  that 
school.  Furthermore,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  school  is  not  the  only  fire- 
trap  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  increase 
the  allowance  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  0.50.  the  national  average.  Cer- 
tainly these  funds  should  be  earmarked 
Again  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  fair  in 
connection  with  what  some  no  doubt  will 
say;  some  probably  will  say  that  an  in- 
crease for  the  Ehsi  rict  of  Columbia  will 
probably  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amounts  for  some  Dther  areas. 

Never thele.ss.  M".  President,  the  im- 
portant point  for  ;.ll  Senat(Ms  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  if  thi.-  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  the  allotment  ratio  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  canrot  be  less  than  0  50, 
which  is  what  the  ,illotmcnt  ratio  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  should  be;  it  should 
be  at  least  that  much. 

That  is  my  case  for  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  amendment  is  fair,  in  all 
good  conscience 

This  argument  is  so  frequently  made 
that  I  almost  hesitate  to  make  it  now; 
but  it  is  so   apropos  that  it  should  be 
made:   All  of  us  know  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  a  city  and  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.     That  is  particularly  true 
as    regards    the    District    of    Columbia 
As  I  recall  the  figures  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approximately  73  percent 
of  the  public  school  population  of  the 
District   of   Columbia    is   colored.      Re- 
cently we  have  read  much  in  the  news- 
papers  about   the    crime   problem   and 
about  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  seems 
to  originate  in  the  Negro  quarters.     So 
again  I  make  my  plea:  Let  us  consider 
what   the  research  studies   have  shown 
in    regard   to   criminology   and   juvenile 
delinquency     Certainly  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  quality  of  the 
schools,   the  quality   of   education,   and 
juvenile  delinquency      I  make  the  plea 
yet.    Of  course,  it  may  be  said,   "Perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  changed  a  little  for  Con- 
necticut and  Delaware."     All  I  can  say 
is  that  the  best  advice  and  opinion  we 
have  received  in  regard  to  our  formula 
is  that  it  is  the  best  fair  and  equitable 
formula  that  can  be  proposed,  save  and 
except    that   we    have   this   disjuncture. 
We  corrected  it  as  to  Samoa  and  Alaska. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  rest  my 
case.     I   think    the   amendment    should 
be  adopted. 

Mr    CLARK      Mr    Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield 
Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator  con- 
cludes. I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  two  more  basic  facts.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  referred  to  the 
fire  hazard  at  the  Hines  Junior  High 
School,  and  the  fact  that  subsequently 
there  was  a  fire  there.  I  point  out  that 
49  of  the  165  school  buildings  owned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  definitely 
substandard,  and  should  be  replaced. 

It  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  school  board 
It  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  school  super- 
intendent. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
thev  do  not  have  funds  to  replace  the  49 
substandard  school  buildings.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 
remedy  it 

One  more  fact,  and  I  shall  be  through. 
The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  spread 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  He  has  prop- 
erly pointed  out  the  relationship  between 
a  good  school  system  and  juvenile  de- 
linquencv.  I  point  out  that  29  4  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  teaching  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  are  not  fully 
accredited  Why  are  they  not  fully  ac- 
credited'' Because  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  pay  teachers  salaries  high 
enough  to  get  teachers  who  are  fully 
accredited. 

Therefore,  substandard  teachers  must 
be  accepted  Many  of  those  teachers  are 
fine  individuals  Many  will  become  fine 
teachers       But     no    school     system     in 


which  one-third  of  the  teachers  are  in- 
adequately prepared  to  teach  can  hope 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  that  there  is  this  high 
percentage  of  teachers  who  are  not  fully 
accredited.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
school  board  or  of  the  citizens  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Now 
ve  have  an  opportunity  to  go  a  small 
way  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
placing  those  facts  in  the  Record.  They 
make  powerful  support  for  the  amend- 
ment.   I  congratulate  him 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  pwint  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  by  Carole  H 
Bowie,  entitled  "Wilson  High  Has  Prob- 
lems Only  Money  Can  Cure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Wilson    High    Has    Problems    Only    Money 

Can  Cure 

(By  Carole  H.  Bowie) 

The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 

&    Secondary    Schools    has    added    Woodrow 

Wilson    high    school    to   the    growing    list   of 

District  schools  with  problems  money  could 

cure. 

In  a  repKDrt  of  a  recent  evaluation  of  Wll- 
sons  program  and  facilities.  Principal  James 
W  Suber  said  an  association  committee  com- 
mended the  schools  general  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  th-?  Northwest  Wash- 
ington community  It  serves. 

The  report  noted  particularly  the  large 
number  of  Wilson  graduates— about  85  per- 
cent of  the  1960  senior  class— who  entered 
college,  the  breadth  of  course  offerings,  and 
apparently  high  stvident  and  staff  morale 

The  committee,  however,  found  Wilson— 
which  Is  thought  to  enjoy  one  of  the  cltys 
most  favorable  school  situations— suffering 
from  aging  facilities.  Inadequate  counseling 
and  clerical  services  and  too  few  teachers. 
new  lighting  vrged 
Lighting  m  the  26-year-old  building,  the 
report  stated.  Is  inadequate  and  should  be 
completely  renovated  About  »60,000  to  re- 
place the  bulb-type  lights  originally  Installed 
in  1935  has  been  requested  by  Wilson  for 
several  years 

Wilson,  school  officials  say.  is  only  one 
of  the  citv's  many  old  schools  where  class- 
rooms are"  too  darit  to  meet  current  educa- 
tional standards.  About  one-third  of  the 
District's  122.000  school  children  are  housed 
in  buildings  constructed  before  1925 

Renovation  of  lighting  systems  at  two 
schools— Dunbar  Senior  High  and  District 
Teachers  College— was  included  in  the  school 
board's  $10  million  capital  fund  request. 
Onlv  the  Teachers  College  project,  however, 
was"  included  In  the  District  Commission- 
ers $9.2  million  school  building  and  improve- 
ments budget  now  before  Congress. 

Wilson's  library,  the  report  stated,  is  too 
small  and  has  too  few  books  To  meet  pro- 
fessional librarians'  minimum  standards  the 
school  should  have  13.000  books— or  about 
10  for  each  student.  Wilsons  collection  U 
alx)ut  8.500 

The  accrediting  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  two  counselors  be  added  to  the 
staff  to  bring  the  counselor-student  ratio 
nearer  the  250-to-l  recommended  by  edu- 
cators Wilson  now  has  two  counselors  with 
work  loads  of  about  400  students  each. 

In  addition.  3  teachers  serve  as  part-time 
counselers  for  510   10th   graders.     Funds  for 


8654 

addiuonal  secondarv  sclicx):  counselors  were 
cut  from  the  school  b.;ard  s  1962  budget,  re- 
quest by  the  District  Commissioners 

The  committee  called  for  two  additional 
Clerics  to  assum.e  duties  such  as  processing 
transcripts  for  coUece  Rdmtssion— Wllaon 
sent  out  m  :Te  than  2  00«)  last  year— now 
performed  by  counselors  and  :>.  '■t  remittee  of 
five  teachers. 

MOHE      CLERKS      SOUGHT 

'  With  the  addition  of  clerks,  teacher  time 
now  spent  on  paper  worlc  and  counseling 
might  be  iised  to  lower  pupil-'.oacher  ratios 
i:i  academic  s-;b/;"-:  ci.t.s.ses  which  the  ac- 
crediting body  ioi;nd  to  be  too  high.  Suber 
s  .iid 

English,  science,  mathematics,  foreign 
language  and  social  studies  cl.asses  larger 
than  the  school  board's  standard  of  2.'  each 
are  a  problem  Wilson  shares  with  senior 
highs  throughout  the  city 

Over  hail  tne  Districts  2-J35  high  school 
academic  classes  are  larger  tiian  30  students 
each.  About  53  have  45  ox  more  students. 
The  average  class  size  is  29  7  students. 

High  srhoftls  !n  the  Middle  .Atlantic  area 
are  evaluated  about  every  10  yea.-s  by 
MSA  CSS  teams  who  compare  their  judg- 
ments of  needs  and  performance  with  those 
prepared  by  the  school  staff.  Recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  customarily  accom- 
pany accreditation 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  close 
by  saying  ihat  I  want  to  make  a  plea 
also  for  one  of  t±ie  most  able  school  su- 
perintendents m  America.  How  fortu- 
nate we  are  to  have  Dr  Hansen  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  He  works  under 
very  ^eat  handicaps  par.icularly  *in 
regard  to  substandard  buildings  and  fire 
hazard.s  He  has  pleaded  time  and  time 
again  to  remove  the  fire  hazards  and 
give  the  children  decent  scht'Ol  build- 
ings m  which  to  go  to  school. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  help  Dr. 
Hansen  by  havine  .some  of  the  money 
earmarked  in  the  aid-t^)-e<iucation  bill. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  forego  that 
opportunity.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  money  to  wark  before  our  eyes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  f'>r  the  edu- 
cation of  thousands  of  boys  and  pirls 
who  go  to  .school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  WIULJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  many  occasions  I  have 
said  on  the  f^oor  of  the  Senate  that  I 
marveled  at  the  wLsdom.  of  two  Sf^nators 
on  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle  namely 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Today,  once  again  in  their  argu- 
ments they  presented  a  good  case  against 
what  they  thought  I  was  going  to  say. 
But  their  argument  is  wasted;  I  am  not 
going  to  oppo.se  the  amendment,  and  at 
no  time  have  I  said  I  would 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  com- 
mittee was  thinking  about  when  it  wrote 
the  formula  as  it  applied  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  The  Kennedy  admini.stra- 
tion  has  sent  a  formula  to  Congress  un- 
der which  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  receive  $1,411,000  The  commit- 
tee, at  the  last  moment,  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  or  through  the  back  door,  brought 
out  another  formula,  in  which  it  decided 
to  add  about  $200  million  to  the  overaH 
bill,  or  an  increase  of  28  pt;rcent  But 
the  amount  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  increased  about  1154,000.  to  $1,565  - 
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000.     The  District  of  Columbia  gut  only 
4  percent  of  the  irK:reas<'  out  of  the  28 
percent    overall    addiUun    to    the     bill 
Only  about  4  percent  went  to  a>e  District 
of  Columbia.     Why  is  that? 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
ably  repreiiented  on  the  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1  received  an  increase  of  around 
ei  percent  in  it^  allotment  under  the 
exU-a  addition.  But  the  District  of 
Columbia  received  only  4  percent 
Why? 

I  can  now  understand  why  the  Senator 
is  offering  the  amendment.  I  think  he 
should  offer  it.  I  compliment  him  on  his 
support  of  it,  but  I  do  wonder  why  it  is 
only  offered  at  tiiis  late  date. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WUXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CL-'VRK  I  wish  only  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  before.  I  would  be  happy, 
indeed,  to  lake  credit  for  the  increase 
Pemisylvania  received.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  able 
to  testily.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  W:LLJAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  too  modest.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  his  hand  into  the  Federal 
puise  sometime  when  he  is  really  trying, 
because  if  he  got  a  65  percent  increase 
without  trying,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
will  happen  to  the  rest  of  us  when  he 
tries.     [Laughter.  1 

Rhode  Island  received  an  increase  of 
90  percent.  The  District  of  Columbia 
received  an  increase  of  4  percent. 

The  State  of  Delaware  got  only  7  per- 
cent out  Df  this  adjustment.  We  were 
already  down  at  the  bottom  under  the 
administration  formula  and  went  even 
lower  in  the  committee  formula. 

I  can  understand  that  the  consciences 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  bothering  them.  I  compliment 
them  for  bringing  forth  this  amend- 
ment to  correct  an  inequity  in  the  bill  as 
regards  the  District  of  Columbia  and  not 
trying  to  defend  a  formula  which  evi- 
dently nolx)dy  fostered,  a  formula  which. 
like  Topsy.  "just  growed."  Hearings 
were  held  for  a  number  of  weeks  on  the 
administration  bill,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
w"  read  in  the  newspapers  that  there 
wa.=;  another  formula  being  approved. 

This  second  formula  really  ruined 
.some  of  us 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield '» 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  MORSE.  My  conscience  ha.s 
bothered  me.  I  am  trying,  as  we  sing 
in  an  old  hymn  to  "Wa-sh  me  whiter 
than  ?nov  '  I  want  to  wa.<h  my  con- 
.science  with  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  have  been  trying  to  do  it 
for  years  I  plead  with  Senators  that 
now'is  the  time  t.>  do  equity  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

If  the  .Senator  wants  to  know  where 
the  forrrula  comes  from.  I  ix)int  out 
that  la.st  vear  we  held  Irngthv  h.  annt's 
This  is  the  basic  formula  of  S  H  of  la.st 
year,  which  was  voted  and  approved  bv 
the  Senate,  and  which  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy,  voted   for      So  this   formula   was 


not  suddenly  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  We 
had  the  entire  background  of  informa- 
tion on  it. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  were 
deliberations  on  the  bill.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also  the 
administration  officials  at  the  White 
House,  gave  it  consideration.  One  night. 
at  the  home  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfaie.  we  talked  at 
great  length. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
verify  what  I  now  say.  that  from  the 
very  boginniiig  certain  members  of  my 
subcommittee  said  we  were  not  going  to 
change  the  formula  of  S.  8,  that  we  were 
going  to  retain  the  basic  formula  con- 
tained in  S.  8.  It  was  a  matter  of  give 
and  take.  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  how  we  hammered  out  this  final 
formula  on  the  anvil  of  discussion  and 
debate  with  the  administration. 

I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  answer  the 
point  dui-ing  the  debate  the  other  day, 
and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  brought 
it  up  now,  but  I  do  not  want  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  the  bill  to  close  without 
ray  saying,  as  the  floor  leader  on  the  bill, 
that  this  formula  was  not  drawn  out  of 
a  hat  the  night  before  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee. 

For  several  weeks  this  formula  had 
been  discussed  by  those  of  us  on  the  ad- 
ministration side.  We  finally  said.  "We 
liave  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
basic  formula  in  S.  8  is  the  formula  we 
should  recommend  and  the  orve  we  shall 
urge  be  included." 

That  is  the  explanation  and  the  his- 
tory of  it. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  -Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  on 
the  administration  bill,  which  was  .sent 
to  the  Congress,  but  at  some  time  later 
apparently  there  were  conferences  with 
administration   officials    who   developed 
another  formula.    We  now  have  the  bill 
before  us.    Apparently  there  arc  enough 
votes   to  pass   it.   as   the   Senator   from 
Connecticut   has  pointed   out.   but  that 
does  not  make  it  right,  nor   does  that 
mean  that  it  is  a  good  bill.    Again  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  offering  the  amendment  which  would 
give  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money,  because  oth- 
erwise I  would  not  understand  how  the 
committee  members  could  slet^p  well  to- 
night, realizing  that  they  had  added  an 
extra  $200  million   to  the  bill  and  had 
given  an  incresise  in  the  allotment  to  the 
State  of  E»ennsylvania  of  63  percent,  an 
increase  in  the  allotment  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  of  28  percent,  an  increase  in  the 
allotment  to  the   State  of  Texas  of   45 
percent,  an  increase  in  the  allotment  to 
North  Carolina  of  45  percent,  an  increase 
in  the  allotment  to  Michigan  of  40  per- 
cent, and  .so  on  down  the  line,  witii  Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  and   the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  bottom. 

I  can  understand  how  it  Ls  Uiai  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  had  no  rep- 
resentative <xi  the  conxmiltee,  drt-w  « 
mea-siy  4 -percent  increa.'-e,  and  1  can 
readily  und-rsuind  why  SenaU)rs  are 
now  trymg  to  Increase  it      .^t  least  they 


will  be  able  to  go  home  and  sleep  a  little 
tonight.  I  am  t;oing  .o  support  them  in 
that  effort.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  taken  for  a  ride. 

Under  the  terms  ol  the  bill,  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  if  tlie  bill  is  passed  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senete  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
$5.8  million  in  additional  taxes  to  pay 
their  proportionate  put  of  the  $850  mil- 
lion program  Those  taxpayers  would 
receive  $l'.j  million  without  the  Clark 
amendment,  or  they  would  lose  $4.3  mil- 
lion under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

How  will  this  help  the  Districts  edu- 
cational problem? 

This  IS  the  .secon'i  Federal  aid  pro- 
si  ram  which  the  Senate  has  passed  un- 
der the  New  Frontier.  I  know  that  those 
who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wish 
to  know  how  they  are  faring  on  the  New 
Frontier  under  this  other   program. 

On  March  16  we  iJassed  H  R  4806.  to 
provide  an  extensio.i  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  bill  the  employers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  pay  $5 '2  million 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Distri<*t  of  Columbia  will 
coUect  in  benefits  $2.2  miUion.  This 
represents  a  loss  of  S3. 3  million. 

In  respect  to  the  two  bills,  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  aid  for  tt  e  unemployed  in  the 
District,  the  Distrut  of  Columbia  will 
lose  $7  6  million.  The  amendment  would 
pive  back  $2 '2  millicn 

Where  will  the  $7  6  million  which  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  iDistrict  of  Columbia 
go?  It  will  be  used  to  underwrite  the 
expenses  of  educiitional  systems  in 
the  so-called  poor  States  throughout  the 
United  SUtes— Texas,  for  example. 

Where  will  the  n.oney  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  go?  To 
whom  will  the  extra  money  be  paid  under 
the  terms  of  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compens-ition  benefits  bill? 
This  time  it  is  to  b'  used  to  underwrite 
payments  in  the  poor  States  in  the 
North— I  emphasize .  the  poor  States  in 
the  North,  such  as  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

All  the  bills  defin-  which  are  the  poor 
States,  and  which  are  the  rich  States, 
and  set  out  that  the  rich  States,  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  money,  can  afford  to 
help  pay  for  the  pxjr  States.  But  the 
States  keep  switchii  g  sides. 

For  instance,  on  March  16th  we  had 
under  consideration  a  bill  under  which 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  poor  States  Penn- 
sylvania presumably  could  not  possibly 
meet  the  cost  of  th.»  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compen-sation  benefits  without 
.some  assistance  from  some  of  the  other 
States  it  was  contended.  As  a  result  of 
the  heroic  appeal  b>  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  the  .'senate  pa.ssed  a  bill 
under  which  Pennsylvania  would  then 
get  assistance  froir  the  "rich  Southern 
States."  Under  that  bill  Pennsylvania 
gained  some  $14.3  million  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  Based 
upon  the  Department  of  Commerce 
statistics  Pennsylvania  will  receive  under 
the  extension  of  unt^mployment  compen- 


sation benefits  bill  $85  million  in  t>enefits. 
and  will  pay  as  its  proportionate  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  bill.  $70.7  million  That 
gives  Pennsylvania  $14.3  million,  which 
the  then  defined  richer  SUtes  of  the 
United  States  are  asked  to  provide  That 
bill  was  passed  on  March  16,  1961 

Which  were  the  rich  States  on  March 
16  which  were  to  help  Penn-sylvania"^ 
From  where  was  the  money  for  Pennsyl- 
vania to  come?  The  State  of  Tennessee 
at  that  time  was  defined  a.s  one  of  the 
rich  States.  The  Slate  of  Tennessee 
contributed  $7  million  more  than  it  re- 
ceived to  help  imderwrite  the  expenses 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  Pei-insylvania  and  other 
Northern  States 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Three 
and  one-half  million  dollars  was  con- 
tributed by  Mississippi  to  help  the  poor 
State  of  Pennsylvania  Mississippi. 
under  that  bill  was  a  State  which  was 
listed  as  able  to  help  these  poor  Northern 
States. 

Yes.  Mississippi  was  listed,  under  the 
extension  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  bill  as  one  of  the  richer 
SUtes.  The  Administration  .said  it  could 
afford  to  help  the  "poor  States"  in  the 
North  which  could  not  afford  to  meet 
their  own  problems  of  unemployment. 

Under  that  other  bill  another  rich 
State  was  Alabama.  Alabama  contrib- 
uted an  extra  $2.2  million  as  one  of  the 
rich  SUtes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  un- 
employment compensation  expenses  in 
the  States  of  the  North.  Now.  this  bill 
list*  Alabama  as  a  poor  SUte  needing 
Federal  assistance 

Today  we  find  under  the  definition  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  listed  as  one  of  the  rich  SUtes 
which  can  help  Alabama  meet  it-s  edu- 
cational problems.  This  is  a  complete 
reversal  in  3  months. 

In  other  words,  money  was  uken  from 
the  South  and  brought  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  the  terms  of  one  bill  to  aid 
Northern  SUtes.  and  now  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  money  from  the  North 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  South. 

The  operations  is  like  a  merry-go- 
around— only  it  is  moi-e  expensive 
What  is  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  as 
the  money  goes  through  the  city  of 
Washington  and  is  siphoned  off  to  these 
States  there  is  taken  a  political  broker- 
age, or  a  cost  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
Uin  the  bureaucracy  which  administers 
these  programs. 

That  is  the  reason  we  have  here  in 
Washington  an  ever-expanding  bu- 
reaucracy. New  program.'^  mean  new- 
office  buildinps.  more  bureaucratic  jobs, 
more  patronage  for  the  politicians,  and 
more  controls  and  taxes  for  the  Ameri- 
can Uxpayers. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  man  who  ever 
went  to  a  race  track  who  did  not  say  he 
made  money.  Everyone  says  he  makes 
monev  at  the  race  track. 

Mr   MORSE.     I  do  not.     I  do  not  bet. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  To  hear 
them  talk  they  all  make  money;  yet  we 
all  know  that  at  the  race  track  the  track 
takes  a  percentage  of  all  that  is  bet  on 
ever>-  race  Mathematically  we  kno\v 
that'only  the  track  makes  money 

The  .same  is  true  with  reeard  to  the 
Federal  aid  programs  We  start  these 
Federal  aid  programs,  and  everybody  is 
w](\  he  is  poin?  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  money  1.^  siphoned 
through  Washington,  DC  The  mone\ 
is  distributed,  but  the  people  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pohtical  bro- 
kerage which  IS  taken  out  as  the  money 
goes  through  Washington,  The  people 
Jose  on  every  Federal  aid  program 

To  /Show  how  ridiculous  the  formula 
und^r  the  first  bill  was  I  cite  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  Pennsylvania  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  poor  States  of  the 
Union  which  was  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations  with  respect  to  its  unem- 
ployed 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Pennsylvania  is  listed 
as  one  of  the  rich  States  Now  Pennsyl- 
vania will  provide  an  extra  $14  9  million 
for  the  same  SUtes  from  which  3 
months  ago  it  collected  $14  3  million 

That  is  not  an  uncommon  situation. 
It  is  also  ti-ue  with  respect  to  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  York  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  which  was  passed  on 
March  16th  the  great  State  of  New  York 
collectt^  in  benefits  $170  million,  yet 
would  pay  into  the  program  only  $119  9 
million  The  State  of  New  York  collect- 
ed $50.1  million  more  than  it  will  pay 
under  that  bill 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  leaves 
Pennsvlvania'' 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  as- 
sure my  friend  I  am  not  leaving  Peim- 
.sylvania.  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  meiely  wi.sh  to  ex- 
press my  deep  gratification  and  pride 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  intends 
to  vote  for  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia 
amendment 

Mr  MORSK  Ml  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  moment "^ 

Mr  WILLI.A.MS  of  Delaware  I  Ihank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
remark  I  assure  the  Senator  that  his 
amendment  is  a  worthy  amendment,  and 
I  shall  certainly  support  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  want  to  jwmt  out  the  utter 
ridiculousne.s.s  of  the  formula  of  his  bill 
Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   to   me   on  a  question   of 

fact '' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  mv  good  friend  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  sure  I  heard 
the  Senator  correctly,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  the  Senator  say  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  my  State  of  Oregon 
would  get  90  percent  more  than  it  would 
have  received  under  the  terms  of  the 
original  administration  bill  Did  I  cor- 
rectly hear  the  Senator" 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
do  not  think  I  mentioned  Oregon.  It  was 
Rhode  Island  that  got  a  90-percent  in- 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes;   the  Senator  did. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Oregon 
will  get  a  28-percent  increase,  a^  I  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  submit 
the  figures  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  90- 
percent  figure  relates  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  referred  to 
Oregon.  Will  he  permit  me  to  ^ive  the 
figures  for  Oregon,  so  that  the  Record 
will  be  accurate'^ 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  floor  leader  of  this  bill,  who  comes 
from  Oregon  to  get  any  undue  anioun,t 
for  Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
28  percent  increase  which  tiie  State  of 
Oregon  would  receive— I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  I  did  not  refer  to  90  per- 
cent for  Oregon,  and  if  I  did  it  was  m 
error,  for  that  figure  relates  to  another 

State 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  tiiink  it  was  an  error. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Twenty - 
eiKht   percent   i.s   also  the    avera4;e  that 
was  being  added  to  the  overall  prosjram. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  think  it  was  an  error. 
'     Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  think 
the  Senator   will   find   I   mentioned  an- 
other State  as  getting  the  90  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Wi^  the  Senator  tuin 
for  a  moment  lo  table  3  on  page  98  of 
the  transcript  of  hearings:*  Thai  table 
shows  the  Estimated  allotments  to 
States  under  the  proposed  admini.slra- 
tion  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
I  That  was  the  original  propo.sal.  My 
State  of  Oreaon  would  receive  $7,095,843. 
based  upon  a  $666  million  authorization. 
If  the  Senator  will  tui'n  to  the  table 
on  paee  4  he  will  .see  that  under  the 
biU  which  the  committee  brought  to  the 
Senate,  my  State  of  Oregon  would  re- 
ceive $9,042,171  out  of— not  $966  million. 
but  $850  million  So  there  is  a  difference 
of  $250  million  in  round  numbors  be- 
tween the  authorization,-  According  to 
my  figures.  Oregon's  allotment  wa.s  in- 
creased not  28  percent,  but  about  8  per- 
cent over  the  3-year  life  of  the  bill.  The 
total  amount  was  raised  about  1  percent 
That  i.s  con.siderably  less  tiian  28  percent. 
I  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  have 
checked  the  figures,  and  I  .suj^eest  that 
the  figures  which  the  .Senator  from  Ore- 
pen  has  quoted  are  the  figures  I  am 
using.  The  amount  provided  m  the  oru  - 
inal  bill  for  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
$7,095,843  Under  the  bill  reported  it 
would  now  receive  59042,171.  That  :.s 
an  increase  of  nearly  $2  million,  or  about 
28  percent  If  the  Senator  will  recom- 
pute his  percentage  he  will  find  the  in- 
crea.se.  which  is  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion, is  not  8  percent  but  is  nearer  thp 
figure  I  sUted  It  is  a  $2  million  in- 
crease based  on  $7  million 

Mr  MORSE  The  .Senator  fi-om  Do!- 
awaip  IS  completely  eliminatintr  on^ 
point  from  his  calculation  If  one  i.<; 
poinu'  to  figure  the  cost  of  thi.s  bill  with 
relation  to  what  my  State  will  r^ceivp 
he  mu.st  figure  it  on  the  basis  of  3  year>. 
and  not  on  the  ba-^is  of  the  first  year. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  taking 
only  the  fir.st  year  H^'  mu.st  take  the 
cost  of  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  3  years 


a'^.d  when  he  does  so.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  my  Stute  would  receive  an  increase 
of  some  8  percent  only,  in  contrast  to 
the  suggest  >d  28  percent 

Mr  WIILIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
taking  the  figures  which  are  before  us. 
which  are  the  figures  for  1  year.  I 
quoted,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
quoted.  figi..res  for  1  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  piu-ely  a  matter 
of  mathematics,  and  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  U-.e  result  of  the  mathematical 
calculation. 

Mr.  WILX,IAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amount  would  be  increased  from  %1  mil- 
lion to  $9  million,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  increased  4  percent, 
or  from  $1,411,000  to  $1,565,588. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  increa::.es  which  have  been  identified 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  are  the 
product  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of 
both  public  and  paiochial  schools  are 
counted  in  the  reformed  bill,  and  the 
public  school  pupils  are  not  counted  by 
themselves'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
statement  is  correct  and  Is  a  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  increase.  The  remainder 
of  the  amount  results  from  the  fact,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out, 
that  about  $200  million  was  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  bill,  which  when  divided  up 
would  result  in  greater  benefits  to  prac- 
tically all  States.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  at  the  same  time  that  the  additional 
cost  was  added  to  cover  the  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Continuing  my  statement,  I  think  a 
comparison  of  the  two  Federal  aid  pro- 
crams  is  interesting.  Under  the  New 
Frontier  there  is  a  trend  toward  the 
philosophy  that  someone  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment We  are  now  told  that  all  we  must 
do  IS  to  pa.^  a  Federal  aid  program  such 
as  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  or 
any  other  program,  and  someone  would 
have  some  free  money  to  spend. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Government  has  no  access  to  mysterious 
.sources  of  .ncome.  The  only  money  that 
we  can  distribute  is  the  money  we  take 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
pockets  of   he  taxpayers. 

In  the  efirly  part  of  the  year  we  passed 
H  R  4806.  the  Unemplo3anent  Exten.sion 
Act  As  I  mentioned  before  under  that 
bill  the  Stite  of  New  York  was  li.sted  as 
a  poor  Sta^e.  needing  Federal  assi.stance 
It  would  collect  $170  million,  whereas  it 
would  be  expected  to  pay  $119.9  million 
under  tha;.  bill,  or  $50.1  million  over  and 
above  what  it  would  put  in. 

Yes  that  bill  was  presented  on  the 
basis  that  the  gre.it  Stale  of  New  York 
was  not  aole  to  underwrite  it.s  ow:.  ',in- 
employmer.t  problem.s  and  needed  tiie  as- 
>.-tance  <if  the  richer  Statt^s  of  the 
South.  Now.  where  did  the  $50  million 
come  from  which  New  York  received  un- 
der thateurlier  bilP 

I'l.der  ti.at  bill  we  find  that  the  State 
of   Missouri  'A  AS  listed   a.s   a  rich  State, 


able  to  contribute  $12  6  million  to  relieve 
unemployment  in  the  poor  States  in  the 
North. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  rich  States  under  that  bill 
and  it  contributed  $600  000  to  help  the 
North. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  defined  as  an- 
other rich  State,  contributed  $3  1  million 
under  that  bill  to  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  so-called  poor  States  in 
the  North. 

The  great  State  of  Texas  contributed 
$12  1  million,  in  a  humanitarian  effort, 
as  one  of  the  rich  States  in  the  South,  to 
the  poorer  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

The  State  of  Florida  contributed  $11  9 
million  to  the  unemployed  in  New  York 
The    State   of   Louisiana    contributed 
$200,000  as  its  share  to  help  the  North. 

Georgia  under  the  bill  which  we  had 
before  us  about  9  weeks  ago  was  listed 
as  a  rich  State.  It  contributed  $4.7  mil- 
lion, which  was  drawn  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  used  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  unemployed  in  the  North. 

From  the  State  of  Kansas,  $5  million 
was  drawn  to  help  the  unemployed  in 
the  poor  SUtes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Michigan. 

All  of  the  other  States  which  I  men- 
tioned as  being  listed  as  rich  States  last 
March,  and  which  were  helping  New- 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in 
their  unemployment  problems,  under  this 
bill  before  us  here  today,  are  now  listed 
as  the  poor  States  that  cannot  under- 
write their  own  educational  systems,  and 
therefore  under  the  bill  New  York  would 
contiibute  $75.5  million  toward  the  effort 
to  help  them. 

All  that  we  had  to  do  was  let  them 
keep  their  own  money  in  the  States  and 
they  could  have  financed  their  own  un- 
em^ployment  and  educational  problems. 
It  is  true  that  New  York  would  lose 
$25  million  in  the  transfer  when  both 
bills  are  considered.  Under  the  defini- 
tion in  the  bills  we  find  that  New  York 
was  first  listed  as  a  poor  State  and  oth- 
ers as  rich  States.  Now  New  York  is 
defined  as  a  rich  State,  although  it  could 
be  said  that  New  York  was  listed  as  a 
little  bit  richer  rich  than  it  was  poorer 
poor. 

Under  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  the  great  State  of  New  Jer.sey  one 
of  the  rich  States,  will  help  the  educa- 
tional problem  in  the  poor  States  of  the 
South. 

Under  the  bill  we  find  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  would  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $36  9  milbon  as  its  part 
of  the  cost  and  then  collect  m  benefits 
only  $16*2  naillion. 

Thus  it  would  contribute  $20  4  million 
toward  the  education  system  of  the  poor 
States  in  the  South.  This  is  very  ccjm- 
plimentary.  However,  about  9  weeks 
ago.  when  we  considered  the  unemploy- 
ment bill,  imder  the  definition  in  that 
bill  New  Jersey  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
poor  States  in  the  Union  that  could  not 
underwrite  their  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Under  that  bill,  passed  just  last 
March,  the  "poor  State"  of  New  Jersey 
received  $11''^  million  in  extra  benefits 


from  other  so-called  r.ch  States  to  assist 
it  in  its  unemployment  problems. 

Where  did  New  Jersey  s  $11 V2  million 
come  from  to  pay  their  unemployed? 
$1  8  million  was  Uken  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  under  that 
bill  was  one  of  the  rich  States.  South 
Carolina  contributed  Sl.S  million  to  help 
New  Jersey  and  the  o.her  'poor"  North- 
c  in  States.  ,     .     ■    . 

Just  last  Miirch  the  SUte  of  Vu-guua 
contributed  $10.6  million  over  and  above 
the  benefits  it  received  to  help  iinder- 
write  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Every  time  this 
money  comes  through  Washington  we 
will  deduct  the  so-cullcd  political  bro- 
kerage to  establish  a  bureaucracy  to  ad- 
minister these  various  programs. 

Actually,  the  State  of  Virginia  gains 
$9  4  million  under  this  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  but  under  the  other  bill 
passed  la.n  March.  :he  Unemployment 
Extension  Act.  Virginia  lost  $10.6  mil- 
lion. Thus.  Virginia  Is  over  one  million 
dollars  worse  off  wlen  these  two  pro- 
grams are  added  togifther. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Iowa,  under  the  pending  bill, 
would  gain  $4  3  million  to  help  Improve 
Its  educational  system  This  bill  is  de- 
signed on  the  basis  or  theon'  that  Iowa  is 
a  poor  State  and  can  lot  afford  to  under- 
write its  own  educational  system. 

Yet  on  March  16,  only  about  9  or  10 
weeks  ago.  we  pas.sec  another  bill  which 
took  from  the  State  of  Iowa  $10  8  million, 
against  a  reimbursement  of  SS'a/nilllon 
This  means  that  when  the  !)endinc  bill 
IS  passed,  the  State  of  Iowa  will  have  $3 
million  less  to  under\»  rite  its  educational 
system  than  It  wo  aid  have  had  had 
neither  of  these  two  bill^.  passed.  Iowa's 
educational  program  is  $3  million  worse 
off  after  the  pas.sage  of  this  bill. 

Under  the  pendin?  bill  the  State  of 
Kansas  would  gain  $3  million.  Under  the 
bill  pa.ssed  last  Marc  i  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas lost  $5  million.  Therefore  the  State 
of  Kansas  is  $2  milliin  worse  off  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  never  heard  of 
either  of  the.se  New  f  rontler  bills. 

The  State  of  Maine  '.iains  SI '2  million 
under  the  pending  bill.  It  lost  $2  4  mil- 
lion under  the  bill  v  hich  was  enacted  9 
or  10  weeks  aso  T.ierefore  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  State  of  Maine  Is 
$1  million  worse  off  as  the  result  of  the 
New  Frontier  policy. 

A  great  deal  of  this  money  goes  to  pay 
the  political  brokerage  or  salaries  of  the 
bureaucrats  who  arc  dreaming  up  these 
programs.  They  are  sitting  up  nights 
trying  to  figure  out  ways  in  which  they 
can  spend  the  money  of  the  American 
people. 

I  cite  the  ca.se  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. The  State  of  Michigan  Is  always 
on  the  gravy  tram.  It  Is  defined  as  a 
poor  State  under  both  bills.  Yet.  Mr. 
President,  who  Is  there  In  the  Senate 
who  would  say  that  with  proper  financial 
control  over  expenditures,  the  State  of 
Michigan  could  noi  meet  its  own  obli- 
gations? It  is  Its  own  fault  that  it  is 
near  bankruptcy. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  gains  $4.7  mil- 
lion under  the  pending  bill.     Who  will 


say  that  Minnesota  cannot  underwrite 
its  own  educational  system?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  while  imder  the 
pending  bill  Minnesota  will  gain  $4.7 
million,  this  is  exactly  the  same  amount 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  imder  the  committee  formula. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  without  the 
adoption  of  the  Clark  amendment, 
would  lose  $4.3  million,  so  it  could  be 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  the  biU  were  en- 
acted as  approved  by  committee,  the 
District  of  Colimibia  would  pay  that  $4.3 
million  to  underwrite  the  educational 
system  of  Minnesota. 

Can  any  man  argue  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  so  well  fixed  financially 
that  Its  residents  can  shoulder  an  addi- 
tional $4.3  million  tax  burden  to  finance 
Minnesota's  educational  system? 

I  cite  these  examples  to  point  up  the 
unfairness,  the  absurdity  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

I  say  it  is  ridiculous.  It  is  absurd,  and 
this  formula  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
line  of  reasoning.     Another  example: 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  told  that  it 
cannot  underwrite  its  own  educational 
system.  The  bill  then  gives  $2  million 
in  extra  money  to  Nebraska.  That  is 
over  and  above  what  Nebraska  is  ex- 
pected to  pay.  But  just  9  weeks  ago  we 
took  $4  7  million  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska  to  help  underwrite  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  what  was  then 
described  to  us  as  the  poor  States  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  and  so  forth.  Nebraska's  educa- 
tional system  is  $2  7  million  worse  off  as 
the  result  of  these  two  bills. 

So  far  as  the  StaU-  of  Delaware  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  hooked  on  all  programs. 
We  are  used  to  it,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  pointed  out.  but  we  do 
not  have  to  like  it. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  States  have 
not  made  an  effort  to  support  their  own 
educational  systems.  Others  did  not 
make  an  adequate  effort  to  take  care  of 
their  own  unemployment  problems. 

The  States  of  Delaware  and  Connecti- 
cut have  bonded  themselves.  We  have 
underwritten  our  educational  systems 
by  bonding  and  taxing  our  SUtes. 

In  Delaware  there  is  an  income  tax 
and  an  Inheritance  tax  as  well  as  a  cor- 
poration tax  on  corporate  earnings.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  highest  per  capita 
debt  of  any  State.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut, which  is  trying  to  do  the  job 
of  supporting  its  own  educational  sys- 
tem, is  the  State  with  the  second  highest 
capital  debt. 

We  created  that  debt  largely  by  trying 
to  underwrite  our  own  responsibilities. 
We  built  our  own  schools.  Now.  under 
this  bill  we  will  be  forced  to  pay  extra 
Uxes  to  pay  for  the  educational  systems 
of  other  States  which  are  unwilling  to 
help  themselves. 

The  State  of  Texas,  which  under  the 
pending  bill  would  receive  substantial 
benefits,  is  a  case  in  point.  Under  the 
bill  Texas  would  receive  $58  million 
a-^ainst  a  proportionate  pa.vment  of  $36.7 
million,  or  a  gain  of  $21.3  million.  That 
is  on  the  basis,  apparently,  that  the 
State  of  Texas  is  a  poor  State  and  can- 


not   underwrite     its     own     educational 
system. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  the  wealthiest 
oil  man  pays  no  income  tax.    The  State 
of  Texas  has  no  income  tax  or  corpora- 
tion tax.    The  wealthiest  man  in  Texas 
is    paying    less    in   State   income    taxes 
toward  the  support  of  the  educational 
system  in  the  State  of  Texas  than  the 
man  who  drives  an  oil  truck  in  Delaware 
pays  toward  the  support  of  the  educa- 
tional   system    of    our    State.      States 
which  want  Federal  aid  for  the  support 
of  their  educational  systems  can  at  least 
make   an  effort  to  tax  their  own   mil- 
lionaires before  asking  for  Federal  aid. 
I  have  no  sympathy  for  these  poor  mil- 
lionaires who  ride  to  the  poorhou.se  in 
Cadillacs   and    are    always   begging    for 
Federal  aid. 

I  for  one  am  growing  tired  of  helping 
States  which  make  no  effort  toward 
financing  their  own  educational  system 
or  to  take  care  of  their  own  unemploy- 
ment problems,  and  which  are  always 
asking  the  Federal  Government  for  sup- 
port. If  the  State  of  Texas  has  no  State 
income  tax  and  no  corporation  tax.  that 
Is  its  business:  but  when  the  State  of 
Texas  a.sks  the  State  of  Delaware  to  help 
underwrite  its  educational  .sy.stem.  then 
it  becomes  our  business. 

It  IS  time  some  of  the  States  which 
are  always  talking  about  States'  rights— 
and  I  have  argued  for  them  as  much 
as  anyone  else— to  begin  talking  about 
States'  responsibilities.  It  is  a  ridicu- 
lous situation  when  the  richest  man  in 
Texas  is  pay-ing  less  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  State's  school  system  than 
a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Delaware  pays 
in  income  tax  toward  the  support  of  her 
own  salary.  A  teacher  in  Delaware  pays 
more  toward  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  our  State  than  the  wealthiest  oil  man 
in  Texas  pays  m  State  income  taxes  to- 
ward the  support  of  his  schools. 

My  neighboring  State  of  Pennsylvania 
does  not  have  an  income  tax.  That  Is 
its  own  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
why  should  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  pending  bill,  expect  our  State 
to  underwrite  Its  educational  system. 

How  can  vou  ask  the  State  of  Delaw  are 
to  support  a  bill  which  would  require 
the  State  of  Delaware  to  help  support 
the  educational  system  in  Pennsylvania? 
I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
admits  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
does  not  need  relief.  Yet  under  the  bill 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  get  a 
60-peicent  higher  allocation  per  pupil 
than  would  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
per  capita  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is 
$114  18.  It  has  no  income  tax.  The  per 
capita  debt  of  the  State  of  Delaware  Is 
S4G3  35.  Delaware  has  an  income  tax. 
an  inheritance  tax.  and   a  corporation 

tax. 

Why  can  Pennsylvania  not  finance  Its 

own  educational  system? 

Some  of  the  States  which  are  talking 
with  bleeding  hearts  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  had  better  .stop  and  think  where 
they  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
the  cost.  I  could  make  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  some  of  these  programs,  too. 
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tf  we  forget  the  cost  How  did  the  com- 
mittee arrive  at  the  figure  of  $15.66  per 
pupil  for  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  $26.76  for  Alabama,  when  only  9 
weeks  ago.  when  we  pa.ssed  H  R.  4806. 
tne  great  State  of  Alabama  was  listed  as 
one  of  thp  rich  States,  and  the  great 
States  of  NVw  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio.  Michigan,  and  the  other  States 
were  appealina  for  relief. 

Under  the  pending  bill  States  which 
were  listed  as  poor  States  under  the 
unemployment  bill  are  practically  the 
same  Stages  which  are  now  listed  as  the 
rich  States  This  is  nothing  more  than 
an.  excuse  for  some  people  to  get  their 
hands  on  more  money  as  it  goes  through 
Washinston 

I  should  like  lo  read  a  list  of  alloca- 
tions per  pupils  m  the  respective  States 
which  are  represented  on  the  commit- 
tee Alabama.  26.70;  Michigan,  17.65 — 
I  have  often  heard  that  Alabama  is.  per- 
haps, one  of  the  poorer  States,  but  when 
did  Michigan  become  unable  t-o  provide 
for  the  education  of  its  pupils — Oregon. 
19  49:  Texa-s.  21  84:  Pennsylvania.  16.56: 
West  Virginia,  24  60:  New  Jersey.  11.98." 
Under  this  bill,  Connecticut  and  Dela- 
ware are  being  asked  to  provide  a  por- 
tion of  their  tax  money  to  underwrite 
the  educational  systems  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  as  well  as  other  States. 

Massachusetts.  13.38.  is  30  percent 
higher  than  for  Delaware  and  40  percent 
higher  than  the  allotment  for  Connecti- 
cut. 

All  of  these  ailoim'^nts  are  higher  than 
the  allotment  for  che  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  District  of  Columbia  went  to 
the  bottom,  even  lower  than  the  State 
of  Delaware 

Mr  Presideiu.  I  -hall  support  the 
amendment  giving  extra  funds  to  the 
District  I  do  not  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  could  go  home  and  sleep 
tonigh.t    if    the    amer.dment    were    not 


passed.  Certainly  any  bill  which  takes 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  the  way 
this  bill  does  is  wrong. 

Under  both  bills — under  the  bill  which 
was  first  passed  last  March  and  under 
the  bill  as  it  stands  before  the  Senate  to- 
day without  the  Clark  amendment,  we 
shall  be  takmg  $7.6  million  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  taxpayers'  money  and 
disbursing  it  to  the  50  States  in  the  Un- 
ion over  and  above  what  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  get  on  the  basis  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  rich 
areas  of  America,  and  is  able  to  under- 
write the  educational  systems  of  49 
States.  Connecticut  being  excepted  be- 
cause it  is  on  a  par  with  the  District. 

The  very  least  that  Congress  can  do  is 
to  provide  this  extra  money  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  shall  not  endanger 
the  District  of  Columbia  amendment  by 
proposing  any  amendment  to  correct 
what  I  believe  is  an  inequity  to  Delaware. 
I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  Dis- 
trict not  to  adopt  the  Clark  amendment. 

However,  some  day  there  will  be  a  re- 
volt on  the  part  of  the  taxpayei-s.  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  can  continuously 
siphon  money  into  Washington  under 
the  guise  of  giving  all  the  people  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Mr.  President  again  I  endoi-se  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  express  surprise  and  con- 
cern that  the  committee  did  not  think 
of  this  proposal  earlier.  I  simply  do  not 
understand  by  what  line  of  reasoning 
the  committee  did  not  think  of  it  when 
it  decided  to  add  $200  million  to  the  bill, 
a  28-percent  overall  increase. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  were  think- 
ing of  when  the  State  of' Pennsylvania 
took  a  63-percent  increase  in  its  allot- 
ment and  gave  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  4-percent  increase.  I  do  not  know 
what    the   committee    was   thinking    of 


when  it  decided  to  give  a  63-percent  in- 
crease to  Pennsylvania  and  a  45-percent 
increase  to  Texas,  but  gave  Delaware 
only  a  7-F>ercent  increase  in  its  allot- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  it  is  time  for  the  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
alize that  these  programs  cannot  be 
financed  on  hot  air:  they  cannot  be 
financed  on  promises. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal 
Trea.sury  does  not  have  the  $850  million 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  bill.  Before  60 
days  are  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  our  national  debt 
and  borrow  the  money  and  thereby 
charge  the  cost  of  the  bill  against  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  raise  taxes. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  day  come  when 
all  such  bills  could  be  accompanied  by 
revenue-producing  measures  and  thus 
let  those  who  are  fighting  to  give  this 
money  away  express  some  of  their  en- 
thusiasm as  they  fight  to  increase  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  projects.  When 
they  go  back  home,  they  can  then  brag 
to  their  constitutents  how  they  have  in- 
ceased  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams. I  wonder  if  there  would  be  the 
.same  enthusiasm  in  voting  for  and  brag- 
ging about  the  tax  increases  which  will 
be  necessary  to  finance  programs  as  there 
is  when  we  go  back  and  brag  about  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thut  I  may  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  show- 
ing the  benefit  payments,  the  cost  to 
the  State,  and  the  gain  or  loss  under 
S.  1021.  the  School  Assistance  Act.  and 
.similar  figures  under  H.R.  4806,  the  Un- 
employment Extension  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtroRD.  as  follows:  » 
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18.3 

17  4 

18.5 

3.8 


Cost 

to 
State 


$8.3 
.9 

4.8 

3.9 
93.0 

7.9 
18.4 

4.7 
21  3 
11.2 


2.2 
60.8 
19.3 
10.0 

8.1 

8.9 
10.0 

3.6 
16.2 
29.4 
38.0 
13.  fi 

3.8 
19.4 

2.3 


Gain 
or 
lo«s 


-|-1,V7 

+.2 

4-2.6 

4-8.9 

-46.8 
+.9 

-13.2 

-3.5 

4-6 

-1-16.8 
-t-1.2 
-t-2.2 

-29.3 
+3.i 
44.3 
4-3.0 

4-12.5 

4-12.  2 
4-1.5 
-2.6 

-14.7 

-.1 

4-4.7 

4-13.6 

-.9 

4-1.5 


H.R.  480*5.  Ineraploy- 
ineni  Extension  Act 


Bcmftt 

pay- 
ments' 


$10.0 

2.  2 

II 

4.7 

80.0 

2.0 

18.2 

2.0 

9.5 

12.0 

.7 

1.6 

40  0 

26.0 

3.5 

3.5 

15.0 

12  9 

2.0 

10.0 

30.0 

93.0 

14.4 

2.  2 

U  A) 

1.1 


Cost 

to 
8talp> 


$12.2 

1.2 

5.7 

5.3 

99.4 

8.3 

18.5 

3.2 

21.4 

16.7 

3.1 

2.6 

6H.  6 

28.0 

10.8 

8.5 

10.0 

13.1 

4.5 

15.8 

34.2 

46.6 

16.0 

.5.7 

23.6 

2.6 


Gain    | 
or 
loss 


—22 

4-1.0 

-3.6 

-.6 

-19.4 

-6.3 

-.3 

-1.2 

-11.9 

-4.7 

-2.4 

-.9 

-28.  6 

-2.0 

-7.3 

-.VO 

4-4.4 
_  2 

-is 

-.V8 
-4.2 

4-46.4 
-1.6 
-3.5 

-12.6 
-1.5 


Nchriwka 

Nevada. 

.Vew  Hampshire 

New  .Jersey 

.N'ew  .Me.Tico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklalioma 

Oregon -. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Lsland 

.''outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington    

West  Virfrinla 

Wiseon.sln 

Wyoming 

Di-strict  of  Columbia. 


.>».  1021 

School 

\S!«lst- 

H.R.  4806,  Unemploy- 

ancr Act 

ment  Extension  Act 

Beneflt 

Cost 

Cluin 

Benefit 

C^t 

Gain 

pay- 

to 

or 

pay 

"to 

or 

ments' 

State 

lorn 

mentB* 

State  > 

loss 

$7.3 

$5.3 

+2.0 

$0.6 

$6.2 

-4.7 

1.0 

1.7 

-.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

_   1 

.4 

3.4 

-3.0 

10.  S 

36.9 

-20.4 

51.2 

39.7 

4-11.5 

6.3 

3.1 

4-3.2 

2.3 

3.9 

-1.6 

40.6 

116.1 

-76.6 

170.0 

119.9 

4-50.1 

33.7 

11.7 

4-22.0 

7.9 

19.9 

-12.0 

4.5 

1.6 

4-2.9 

.9 

1.0 

-.7 

39.  S 

49.0 

-9.5 

86.0 

62.4 

4-22.6 

12.6 

7.8 

4-4.8 

6.8 

8.9 

-3  1 

0.0 

8.0 

4-1.0 

10.6 

9.6 

4-1.0 

44.0 

66.9 

-14.9 

85  0 

70  7 

-f-I4.S 

3  4 

4  4 

-1.0 

5.5 

F>.r> 

20.3 

6.1 

4-15.2 

7.3 

9.1 

-is 

4.4 

1.6 

4-2.8 

.2 

1.6 

-1.4 

23.5 

10.1 

4-13.4 

8.0 

15.0 

-7.0 

86.0 

36.7 

4-21.3 

30.0 

42.1 

-12.1 

6.3 

3.0 

4-3.3 

2.0 

4.1 

-2.1 

2.0 

1.4 

4-6 

.6 

1.7 

-1.1 

23.8 

14.4 

-1-9.4 

5.5 

16.1 

-10.6 

12.9 

13.8 

-.9 

8.9 

18.4 

-6.5 

12.9 

5.7 

-f-7.2 

9.6 

8.4 

■^l  \ 

20.0 

17.5 

4-2.6 

10.0 

21.5 

-5.5 

1.7 

1.3 

4-4 

1.1 

1.5 

—  .4 

1.5 

6.8 

-4.3 

2.2 

6.5 

-3.3 

1 

'  Based  on  committee  report.  ,„,..,. 

»  Kxiludes  payments  to  Federal  civilian  employees  ami  ex-aervicemen  In  all  Stete* 
•zcept  Pennsylvania.    Figures  furnislted  by  State  employment  security  agencies. 


»  Figures  furnlshe<l  l>y  Department  of  Lalwr. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimnu.s  consent  thai 
there  be  printed  at  thu  point  in  my  le- 


ma:k.s  a  ."Statement  ."-liowing  the  .Stat.e 
Kros.^  d.  bt  bv  State?  v.\  1942,  1946,  1950. 
1968    195!»,  and  tiic  pc:  capita  m  195:^- 


There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Slate  grots  deU,  by  SlaU,  end  of  selected  fiscal  y'^arn  19.>tS-59  » 


Grws  debt  outstanding  (thousands) 


T*tia 

Aliibama... 

Aliutka 

Arlwna 

Crtlifomla.. 

CoIohmIo 

ConiK'Cticat.. 

ivluware 

Kkirlda 

Georgia 

Mutto 
Illinois 

Indiana 

I<i»  a   

KlUkMUi     

Kentucky 

I/oiiisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  . 
.Ma.'vsachiiaetis 
MIclilgan. 

MitiiM>!<ota 

M  Isstasluili  -  - 
.vli».soun- 


1959 


$1.\3O8.O06,$16.929.7«9     $H.0« 


Per 

oapito, 

19St 


133,922 

""v%,i'i» 

109.506 

1,4.%5,4«6 
68.301, 
7»7,047 
184.217 
213.719 
297.131 
6,  2.V» 

fiw.TirJ 

3.V>.  401 

3I.2&'.» 

I'JG,  lil.' 

14«.3l.'' 

332.  iX\ 

ll«,8-23 

.%4.'>.  19H 

l.lf.2.7ta 

624.  43(» 

132.  558 

l'A«06 

82,Wi6 


'150, 

Z 

12, 

106,044 

1.711.99 

67.230 

873.213 

aw>,  727 

2.V1,  7S5 

308.49.% 

6,  524 

61^.388 

407.288 

JlJ.  itA 
14H.32H! 
;«.2,  T44 
122.  NV. 

1,332..'(M 

729.  235 

17H,0K1 

l.'a.246 

87.103 


St«t« 


Gross  debt  ontstandinr  (tboumndx) 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampeMre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

.Nortli  Carolina- . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklaboma 

Ore^m 

Pennsylvania 

Rho«lc  Mnnd 

South  Carolina.. 
South  l>akola... 

TiMuiessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VennoQt 

V'lncinia 

Washington 

West  V'ireinia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 


!».'» 


Per 

citfiita. 

19.'>9 


$46.  WW 
».68& 
2.866 
8.%  761 
874.370 
50.927 
2,  433.H8.'i 
27i,:«4 
'14,828 
897,788 
200.(06 
2S3.1S2, 
1.27K.7S7 
101,  786l 
288.331 
.\3&2 
1K5.S6 
'316.425 
W.726 
37,8*4 
IKT,  US' 
394.148 
2SM.634 
■M.VifJl 
3.  773i 
1 72.  403 


6.74 

10.50 

h:  34 

l.W  78 

69,  6k 

UU.2I 

61.  IC 

•23.24 

M.17 

m.\» 

lt!2.1» 

114.28 

117  67 

112.23 

*7.8Z 

34.19 

33.94 

1131 

101.87 

47.92 

142.  a» 

119  tM 

•  tM 

II. W 

272.  7.1 


'  (  omi«mhle  data  by  StHt.  avuilaJ.k  only  for  1942  and  .-.ubseqinnt  years;  19.^9  total 
IneliKles  Alaska. 


«  Fiseal  year  endinir  In  ivecclinc  caUiidar  >vi»r. 
Source:   Mrpurtiiiriit  "I  ComnM-rci- . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ainendmrnt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MoR.SK  M:  riesidenl.  I  move 
that  the  ."-  t  .'•  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  tht    aiicndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 

agreed  to.  „       j     »    t 

Mr,  GOLDW.^TER,  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  .im»  ndment  designated  "S-ie- 
61— E."  I  ask  that  it  not  be  read,  except 
bv  title,  but  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out  objection,   the   amendment   will   be 

printed. 

The   amendment  in  the  nature  of   a 

substitute  is  as  follows: 
Short  title 
Section    1,  This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the 
•Mucatlonal  Opportunities  Act  of  1961" 

TITLE    1 

Establi.-<hment   of   National    Scholarship 
Board 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Independent  body  to  be  known  as  Uie 
National  Scholarship  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board  I  Such  Board  shall 
consist  of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  who  are  recognly.ed 
scholars  In  any  of  the  following  fields:  En- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  science, 

(2)  Five  members  who  are  recognized 
scholars  In  the  field  of  humanities, 

(3)  Three  members  from  such  fields  of  en- 
deavor as  the  President  deems  appropriate 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  carry 
out  the  scholarship  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall 
not  affect  lt«  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  day 


engaged  in  carrying  out  this  title,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual 
and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expen- 
ses while  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

Rules  and  regulations 

Ssc.  102.  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  All 
actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  thereof. 

Award  of  scholarships 
Sec.    103.   (a)    The    Board    shall    establish 
principles  a«id  policies  to  be  followed  in  the 
selection     of     individuals     to     be     awarded 
scholarships.     Such    principles    and    policies 
shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  individuals 
to    be    awarded    scholarship*    by    objective 
examinations  designed  to   measure  achieve- 
ment, such  as  the  cooperative  achievement 
test     of     the    Educational    Testing     Service. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey      The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish   a    minimum    jittainraent    grade    for 
.such  examinations  and  notwithstanding  the 
number   of  scholarships   authorized    in   this 
title  for  any  y,ear,  a  »chol.-»rship  shall  not  be 
awarded  under   this   title  to   any  Individual 
unless  he  equals  or  exceeds  surh  minimum 
p-ade.     As    part    of    such    examination,    the 
Board    shall    require    each    individual    com- 
peting for  a  scholarship   under  this  title  to 
submit    an    original    theme    or    composition 
written    In    English,    as    well    as    a    written 
translation,   of  such   material    as   the   Board 
m.Ay   prescribe,  from   EnglUh   into  a  foreign 
langtiage  and  from  a  foreign  language  into 
English.     Scholarships  awarded  by  the  Board 
shall  be  known  as  "natlonsa  scholarships". 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  compete  for  a  na- 
tional .scholarship,  an  individual  (1)  must 
be  in  his  last  acadeinlc  year  of  secondary 
school  or  must  hold  a  cerUftcate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  providing  secondiuy  edu- 
cation (2)  must  have  completed  (or  be  in 
his  last  academic  year  toward  completlori) 
four  academic  years  of  study  in  English, 
three  academic  years  of  study  In  mathe- 
matics, three  academic  years  of  study  In 
history,  three  acjidemlc  years  of  study  in 
foreign' language,  and  three  academic  years 
of  study  in  science  or  In  Greek  or  Latin  (If 


such  Greek  or  Latin  study  is  not  \ised  for 

the  foreign  langxiage  requirement  above  t: 
(3)  must  have  attained,  or  be  reasonably 
assured  of  attaining,  secondary  school  grades 
which  average  in  the  upper  15  per  centum 
of  the  group  with  which  he  is  compleUng 
secondary  school:  and  (4)  must  make  appli- 
cation for  such  scholarship  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  Examinations  for  determining  na- 
tional scholarship  winners  shall  be  sched- 
uled by  the  Board  as  as  to  permit  the  an- 
nouncement of  winners  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  March  in  each  year  that 
such    scholarships    are    awi^rded 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  awarded 
one  thousand  national  scholarships  for  edu- 
cation beginning  In  the  acadehiic  year  which 
begins  in  the  calendar  year  1962,  and  for 
each  academic  year  thereafter 

(el    All  recipients  of  national  scholarships 
shall  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  designating  the  recipient 
as  a  "national  scholar," 
Institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  attended 

Sec,     104.  An    IndlvidT,,.:     ..w    -fied    a    na- 
tional  scholarship   may   :.:tei,(i         v   institu- 
tion   of    higher    learning    wl.    '      \^  ■  '.    admit 
him  If  such  Institution   d)    actr...u.  iis  regu- 
lar students  only    persons   having   a  certlfi- 
csite  of  graduation  from  a  school   providing 
secondarv     education,     or     the     recognized 
equivalent  of  such  a  certificate.  (2)   is  legal- 
ly authorized  to  provide  a  program  of  edu- 
cation beyond  secondary  education.  (3)  pro- 
vides an   educational    program   for  which    it 
awards   a    bachelors   degree  or  provides   not 
less  than  a  two-vear  program  which  is  nccept- 
able    for   full    credit   toward    such    a    degree, 
and  (4i   is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized   accrediting    agency    or   association   or. 
If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  accred- 
ited, for  credit  on  the  same  biisis  as  if  trans- 
ferred from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
Amount    and    duration    of   srholarshipn 
Sec     105.    (a)    The    scholarship   allowance 
to  be  paid  each  academic  year  to  an  Individ- 
ual awarded  a  national  scholarship  shall  be 


I 
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determined  for  each  academic  year  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  or  the  estimated  ex- 
penses which  win  be  Incurred  for  such  year 
in  attending  the  educational  institution  In 
which  he  is  enrolled.  In  no  event  shall  such 
allowance  for  any  such  year  exceed  $3,000. 
nor  shall  such  allowance  for  the  first  such 
year  be  less  than  $500.  The  scholarship 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  scholarship  allowance  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  four  academic  years,  or 
such  longer  period  as  is  normally  required 
to  complete  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
which  the  recipient  is  pursuing;  but  In  no 
e-.ent  shall  such  allowance  be  paid  beyond 
the  completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work 
for  his  first  bachelors  degree.  Notwlth- 
standlnc;  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
scholarship  allowance  shall  be  paid  only  so 
long  as  the  recipient  ( 1 )  devotes  substan- 
tially full  time  during  the  academic  school 
yccir  to  educational  work  at  the  educational 
institution  which  he  Is  attending,  and  (2) 
maintains  the  standards  and  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Institution  he  is  attending 
and  those  prescribed  by  the  Board.  If  the 
recipient  falls  to  maintain  such  standards 
and  requirements,  his  national  scholarship 
ahall  be  cerniinated  and  he  shall  be  dropf)ed 
from  the  program. 

Appropriations 

Sue  l'>6  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE     II--.'^MENDMENTS    TO     INTERNAL    REVENUE 
CODE    or     1954 

Credit  agairist  incovie  tax  for  real  property 
taxea  paid   for  support  of  public  elemen- 

I    tary    and    secondary    fducation 

Sec  201.  (ai  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  38  as  sec- 
tion 39.  and  by  inserting  after  section  37  the 
following  new  sec  ion' 

'Sbc.  38     Real  Property  T.v.xes  Paid  FOR  SVP- 
I  PORT    >F   Public  Education. 

"(ai  General  Rule. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  taxes  on  real  property 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
which  are  imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  taxes  do  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of — 

•■(1)  »100,  or 
I  "(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
the  credits  allowable  under  secton  32  (relat- 
ing to  tax  withheld  at  source  on  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  corporations  and  on  tax- 
free  covenant  bonds)  section  33  (relating  to 
foreign  tax  credit,  section  34  (relating  to 
credit  for  dividends  received  by  Individuals), 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest),  and  section  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment income  i  . 

■ibi  Income  r».x  Benefits  Not  To  Excfed 
Amount  of  R^al  PRoPEHfiTY  Taxxs  Paid  for 
Support  of  Public  Education — If  the  amount 
Bllowable  i  but  for  this  subsection)  as  a 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year,  when  added  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  is  less  by  reason  of  the  deduction 
allowed  under  section  164  for  real  property 
taxes  for  which  credit  is  otherwise  allowable 
under  subsection  (a),  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  which  are  imposed 
for  the  3Upp>ort  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

'(C)  Determination  of  Amount  of  Real 
Property    Tax    Paid    for    .Support   of   Public 


Education. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  amount  of  any  tax  on  real  property 
which  is  Imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  shall 
be — 

•  ( 1)  with  respect  to  any  real  property  tax 
Imposed  solely  for  such  support,  the  amount 
of  such  tax;  and 

•(2)  with  respect  to  any  real  property  tax 
Imposed  in  part  for  such  support,  the  por- 
tion of  such  tax — 

"(A)  designated  In  the  bill  for  such  Ux 
submitted  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  taxing 
Jurisdiction  Imposing  such   tax;   or 

"(B)  determined  from  Information  set 
forth  In  such  bill  or  from  information  fur- 
nished to  the  taxpayer  by  stich  taxing  Juris- 
diction. 

as  the  amount  of  such  tax  which  Is  Imposed 
for    the    support    of    public    elementary   and 
secondary  education, 
"(d)    Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Taxes  must  be  deductible — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  real  property  tax  unless  such 
tax  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  164 

■  (2)  Taxes  constructively  paid. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(e).  and  (f)  of  section  164  shall  apply  to 
real  property  taxes  with  respect  to  which 
credit  Is  allowable  under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec    38.  Real   property   taxes  paid   for  sup- 
port of  public  education. 
"Sec.  39.  Overpayment  of  tax." 
Deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in   provid- 
ing higher  education 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  217  as  section  218.  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  216  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  217    Expenses   for  Higher  Education 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  expenses  for  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  are  Incurred  by  him,  by 
his  spouse,  or  by  a  dependent  (as  defined  in 
section  152(a)  ) . 

"(b)  Definition — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  for  higher  education. — 
The  term  expenses  for  higher  education' 
meana  amounts  paid  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  attendance 
at  such  institution; 

"(B)  fees  required  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  course  of  instruction 
at  such  institution; 

"(C)  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  cer- 
tified by  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  necessary  for  a  course  of  Instruction  at 
such  Institution;  and 

"(D)  meals  and  lodging  while  attending 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  but  only 
if  the  individual  for  whom  such  amounts  are 
paid  is.  at  the  time  such  expenses  for  meals 
and  lodging  are  Incurred,  a  full-time  student 
at  such  institution  or  Is  enrolled  In  courses 
having  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
student. 

"(2)     iNSTITtJTION    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

The  term  Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  ( as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4)  )  — 

"(A)  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 

"(B)  (I)  which  is  authorized  to  confer  any 
baccalavireate  or  higher  degree,  or  (11)  whose 
curriculum  consists  of  courses  at  least  two- 


thirds   of   which   are   courses  of   instruction 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Course  or  instruction — The  term 
course  of  instruction"  meana  a  course  of  In- 
struction for  the  successful  completion  of 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  authorized  to  confer  such 
degree,  or  which  Is  required  for  graduation 
by  the  Institution  of  higher  education  of- 
fering such  course 
'(C)    Limitations  — 

(li  Expenses  or  each  individual — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  for  higher  education  of 
any  one  individual  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
do  not  exceed  $2:000. 

"(2)  Spouse — Deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (ai  for  the  expenses  for 
higher  education  of  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer paid  during  the  taxable  year  only  If— 
"(A)  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  161(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(Bi  the  taxpayer  files  a  joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year 

"(3)    Meal-s    and    lodging —  , 

"(A)  Full-time  students. — Deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  expenses  for  higher  education  described 
in  subsecUon  (b)(1)(D)  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  which  are  Incurred  by  any  In- 
dividual who  at  the  time  such  expenses  are 
incurred  Is  a  full-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed- 
ed) in  the  case  of  such  expenses  incurred 
while  the  Individual  is  attending  an  edu- 
cational Institution  away  from  home.  $90. 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  Individual  at- 
tends an  educational  Institution  away  from 
home,  or  if  greater,  by  the  number  of 
months  for  which  payment  U  made  during 
the  taxable  year  for  meals  and  lodging  for 
the  Individual  while  he  Is  attending  an  edu- 
cational Institution  away  from  home;  or 

"(11)  In  the  ca.se  of  such  expenses  in- 
curred while  the  Individual  is  attending  an 
educational  Institution  not  away  from  home. 
$45.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months 
during  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  indi- 
vidual attends  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation not  away  from  home,  or.  If  greater, 
by  the  number  of  months  for  which  payment 
Is  made  during  the  taxable  year  for  meals 
and  lodging  for  the  Individual  while  he  Is 
attending  an  educational  Institution  not 
away  from  home. 

"(B)     Lr.SS      TH\N       FULL-TIME      STUDENTS. — 

Deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  of  higher  education 
described  In  subsection  (b)(1)(D)  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  which  are  Incurred  by 
any  Individual  who  at  the  time  such  ex- 
penses are  Incurred  is  not  a  full-time  student 
but  who  Is  enrolled  in  courses  having  at 
least  one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired to  qualify  as  a  full-time  student  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (1)  or  (li),  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable, except  that,  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  there  shall  be  substituted  for 
$90  In  subparagraph  (A)(1),  and  for  $45  In 
.subparagraph  (A)  (11),  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $90  or  $45,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  the  number  of  hours  In 
which  such  Individual  Is  enrolled  bears  to 
the  number  of  hours  required  to  qualify  as 
a  full-time  student. 

"(C)  Special  rules.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  a  month  during 
which  an  Individual  attends  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  less  than  10  days 
shall  be  disregarded;  and  an  individual  who 
Is  attending  an  Institution  of  higher  educa-^ 
tlon  not  away  from  home,  but  who  Is  re- 
quired by  such  institution  to  accept  meals 
and   lodging  furnished  by  such   Institution. 


shall  be  treated  as  If  he  is  atUndlng  an  in- 
sUtutlon    of    higher    education    away    from 
home.      For    purposes    of    this    section     the 
amounts  paid  for  meals  and  lodging  of  an 
individual  while  he  Is  attending  an  Instltu- 
Uon    of    higher    education    not    away    from 
home  shall,  in  the  case  of  meals  and  lodging 
furnished    to    such    individual    by    the    tax- 
payer   be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by   the   Secretary   or    his  delegate 
For    purposes   of    the    preceding   sentence,   a 
mouth    during    which    an    Individual    is    In 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation   for   less    than    10   days   shall    be   dis- 
regarded.    For    purposes   of    this   paragraph, 
iin   individual   who   Is  attending  an  Instltu- 
Uon    of    higher    education    not    away    from 
home    but  who  Is  required  by  such  Institu- 
tion to  accept  meals  and  lodging  furnished 
by    such    institution,   shall   be   treated   as   If 
he  Is  attending  an  in.stitutlon  ol  higher  edu- 
cation   away   from   home       For    purposes   of 
this   section,    the    amounts    paid    for    mea  s 
and    lodging    of    an    Individual    while    he    Is 
attending   an    Institution    of    higher    educa- 
tion   not    away    from    home    shall,    in    the 
case  of  meals  and  lodging  furnished  to  such 
Individual    by    the   taxpayer,   be  determined 
under  regulations   prescrlt>ed   by   the   Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  Other  personal  and  living  ex- 
PEK8«8.— Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3).  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  amount  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  personal  or  living  ex- 
penses In  the  event  an  amount  paid  as 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  any 
personal  or  living  expense  (Including  meals 
or  lodging)  which  Is  not  separately  stated, 
the  porUon  of  such  amount  paid  which  Is 
attributable  to  such  personal  or  living  ex- 
pense shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"(5)  Taxpatees  having  substantial  tax- 
able income.— The  amount  whlc.i  (but  for 
this  paragraph )  would  be  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  section  )  exceeds— 

"(A)  $10,000,  if  the  taxpayer  Is  unmarried 
and  Is  not  a  head  of  a  household  ( as  defined 
m  secUon  1(b)  (a)  for  the  taxable  year,  or 
is  married  and  files  a  separate  return  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $20,000,  If  the  taxpayer  U  married 
and  flies  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year,  or  Is  a  head  of  a  household 
or  surviving  spouse  for  the  taxable  year 

"(d)  Reduction  for  Certain  Scholar- 
ships. Fellowships,  and  Veterans  Bene- 
fits.— The  expenses  for  higher  education 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  any 
individual  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
reduced  by  any  amounts  received  by  or  for 
such  individual  during  the  taxable  year 
as — 

"(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  H7(a)(l)) 
which,  under  section  177,  Is  not  Includible 
In  gross  Income,  or 

"(2)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chi^Jter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(e)  Exception — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses)." 

(b)    The   table   of   sections   for   such    part 
VII  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and   insertinti;  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  217.  Expenses  for  higher  education. 
"Sec.  218.   CrosF  references 

Effective  date 
Sec   203.  The   amendmente  made  by   sec- 
tions   201    and    202    shall    apply    to    taxa4>le 
yars  beginning  after  December  31.  1959. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment now  pendmg  be  considered  osci  a 
2-hour  period.  1^2  hours  to  be  allocaiea 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  one- 
half  hour  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr   SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  for  his 
statement  not  be  charged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  time 
consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
may  be  charged  to  the  time  under  my 
control. 


CASTRO,  PRISONERS.  AND 
TRACTORS 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
Fidel  Castro's  callous  offer  to  exchange 
prisoners  for  tractois  has  now  put  aim 
into  the  dilemma,  in  which  he  had  hoped 
to  put  the  United  States. 

This  offer  was  made  solely  for  propa- 
ganda value.  Castro  knows  and  we 
know  that  he  can  obtain  and  is,  in  fact, 
obtaining  tractors  from  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations.  Castro  hoped  to 
make  it  appear  throughout  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  "im- 
perialists" cared  more  for  machinery 
than  they  did  for  human  lives,  to  use  his 
own  propagandist's  words. 

He  knows  that  the  U.S.  Government 
could  not,  and  would  not,  accede  to  his 
unconscionable  offer,  for  to  do  so  would 
put  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
paying  tribute  in  response  to  his  black- 
mail. 

He  was  advised  that  the  principle  of 
"millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent 
for  tiibute""  still  exists  in  the  United 
States  and.  indeed,  we  still  embrace  that 
principle. 

But  where  he  miscalculated  was  in  not 
reckoning  with  the  depth  of  sympathy 
and  the  extent  of  the  friendship  which 
the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  United 
States  feel  for  the  Cuban  people  as  such. 
and  particulai-ly  for  the  Cuban  fi-eedom 
fighters.  For  now  private  citizens  have, 
together  with  the  Cuban  refugees,  re- 
sponded to  Castro's  challenge  for  an  ex- 
change of  a  machine  for  a  life,  and  now 
he  seeks  to  squirm  out  of  the  deal. 

All  of  Latin  America  ha.<^  been  horri- 
fied and  appalled  by  Castro's  Eichmann- 
like  offer  lo  exchange  a  life  for  a 
machine. 

The  newspaper  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo 
in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  Sao  Paulo  being 
the  province  of  the  President  of  Brazil. 
Mr.  Quadros.  had  this  to  .say : 

A  tractor  will  be  sent  to  Fidel  Castro  by 
the  great  liberal  newspaper  O  Estado  de  S&o 
Paulo  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  ransom 
demanded  by  the  Cuban  Premier  for  counter- 
revolutionaries taken  prisoner  in  the  abortive 
landing  operation.  At  the  same  time  as  It 
announced  this  decision  the  newspaper  edi- 
torial expressed  Its  complete  disagreement 
w'th  the  "erroneous  attitude  of  the  Brazilian 


Government   toward    the    problem   of    Cuba, 
which  is  vital  for  all  America.  ' 

O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  writes : 

When  our  Foreign  Minister  says  that  It  is 
too  soon  to  know  whether  the  Cuban  regime 
Is  Communist  or  not.  he  contradicts  with 
these  words  the  statemenU  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  Ernesto  Guevera  themselves  The  truth 
is  that  both  of  them  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  be  disciples  of  Lenin.  Either  our 
Government  believes  that  the  Cuban  regime 
is  the  best,  and  if  it  wants  to  be  consistent 
it  must  then  try  to  establish  such  a  regime 
in  Brazil,  or  It  must  defend  our  own  re- 
gime 

The  editorial  concludes  by  saying : 
■What  Is  to  be  decided  is  how  to  protect  the 

dignity    of    the    office    of    the    President    of 

Brazil 

Since  I  received  this  particular  news- 
paper, it  is  my  understanding  that  four 
more  newspapers  in  Brazil  have  now 
made  an  offer  of  a  tractor,  saying  that 
they.  too.  have  finally  begun  to  wake 
up  and  realize  that  in  Castro's  offer  of 
a  life  for  a  machine,  they  realize  the 
callousness  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  The  whole  reaction  now 
has  begun  to  work  against  Castro,  and 
that  is  why  he  wants  to  be  released  from 
his  offer 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  at  this       ^ 
point    will    the    Senator    from    Florida 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  >  Does  the  Senator 
fiom  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  '^ 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
although  I  have  only  limited  time  in 
which  to  speak 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  am  glad  t-o  state,  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  today  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal American  have  published  editorials 
praising  the  citizens  committee  in  New 
York  which  is  .seeking  to  supplement  the 
fundraising  effort  to  which  the  Senator 
from   Florida   has   referred. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York 

In  La  Paz.  Bolivia,  the  paper  Ultima 
Hora  stated  the  Castro  proposal  was 
worse  than  Nazi  EichmamVs  proposal 
to  barter  Jews  for  trucks  since  Castro 
was  trading  his  own  coimtrymen  and  his 
actions  have  resulted  in  Communist 
establishment  of  a  base  of  operations  in 
America  The  editorial  is  also  harshly 
critical  of  Latin  American  governments 
which  are  sympatiietic  lo  this  "inhuman 

act." 

In  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  La  Republica 
and  Lb  Hni-a  front  paged  the  Associated 
Press  story  on  Castro's  pro}>osed  baiter. 
An  editorial  in  Diario  de  Costa  Rica  calls 
the  proposal  cynical  and  cruel  and  a  gen- 
uine example  of  Marxism  which  values 
machmes  more  than  man.  It  calls  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  more  Communist  than  any 
Iron  Curtain  satellite,  and  states  Castro 
stavs  in  power  only  through  a  reign  of 
terror.  The  editorial  adds  that  the  pi-o- 
posal  is  hardly  surprising,  however,  since 
Castro  is  "po.'^.'^essed  of  devils,  Marxist, 
atheist,  and  inhuman." 

In  Montevideo.  Uruguay.  El  Bien  Pub- 
lico—Union Civica  and  La  Manana  Colo- 
rado Independent  followed  the  same  edi- 
torial appioach  on  May   19.  comparing 
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Castros  offer  to  Hitlers  offer  to  ex- 
change Jewish  prisoners  for  trucks  El 
Paid— UBD — stated  they  foiUKl  it  hard 
to  believe,  but.  li  true,  ls  simpli'  further 
proof  of  Communist  disregard  of  human 
b€in«s,  and  that  Castro  had  arrived  at 
tiie  extreme  of  sellmg  C\iban  ciUzens  for 
machinery  They  also  compared  it  with 
the  Moorish  custom  of  selling  Christian 
prisoners  for  money 

No  wonder  that  Fidel  Ca.^tro  is  des- 
perateb'  endeavoring  to  change  the 
terms  of  his  offer,  because  it  has  be*'n 
a  monumental  propaganda 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
and  dreamers  to  the  cruelty, 
the  callousness,  and  the  materialism  of 
the  Communist  ideoioey  as  it  is  prac- 
liced  in  Cuba  today 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  continue.s  to  follow 
the  present  positior.  of  hands  ofi"  with 
respect  to  this  probl-  m,  with  all  of  its 
humanitarian  appeal,  arid  lea.  es  it  to 
the  private  citizens  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  neighbor: ag  Latin 
Ameneaii  countries,  the  solution  can  be 
found,  the  lives  can  be.  saved,  and  all 
Latm  America  can  be  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  terrible  danger  of  com- 
munism 

An  extra  dividend  may  well  be  th?\t, 
through  this  cooperative  effort,  we  ^all 
finally  realize  the  unity  of  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere  in  a  giant,  joint  effort 
to  stop  the  encroachments  of  commu- 
msm  in  all  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
pressing  need  to  cooperatively  eliminate 
commimism  from  Cuba  at  the  earliest 
feasible  moment. 

Mr,    CARROLL      Mr     President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
'      Mr.     CARROLL.     I    did    not    under- 
stand the  statement  the  Senator  from 
New  York  made. 

I  Mr  JAVITS.  I  referred  to  editorials 
published  today  m  two  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  The  ediioriais  com- 
mented favorably  on  the  effort  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  do  something  about  this 
matter,  without  all  the  implications — 
blackmail,  and  so  forth — which  some 
are  trymg  to  read  mto  this  siluniion. 
The  editorials  bore  out  the  fundamenul 
thesis  which  just  now  has  oeen  ex- 
plained so  very  eloquently  and  well  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  willing  to  have  the  editorials 
printed  m  the  Rjucoao? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  Uiai  will  have 
to  be  done  tomorrow,  for  the  editorials 
were  published  only  today 

Mr.  SMATHERii.  Mr  President,  in 
conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  that  no 
doubt  Castro  wanted  the  people  of  the 
Umted  Sutes  to  stale,  following  his  pro- 
posal. We  cannot  do  it':  and  in  that 
event  Castro  would  have  been  able  to 
say  that  althou«;h  the  United  States 
had  been  Ulkin^  for  20  years  or  more 
about  how  much  it  wanted  to  hel;)  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  it,  nevertheless. 
when  the  time  came  to  save  the  lives  of 
these  peopie.  the  United  States  would  not 
do  anything'  about  it.  In  my  judgment, 
if  that  had  been  the  case,  the  back  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  would  have 
been  broken. 


In  addiuon  Castro  wanted  to  have 
word  go  throughout  Laun  America  that 
although  the  United  States  has  Ulked 
about  progress  m  the  hou.sing  field,  yet 
the  United  States  would  not  give  up  con- 
.-itrucuon  equipment — wheelbarrows  or 
.shovels  or  tractors  or  bulldozers^- in 
order  to  save  hves.  and  Ca.tro  hoped 
ri.tT-bv  tc  win  a  trenvndo^js  propa- 
Kanda  vici  ly.  But  he  did  not  realize 
t^e  uepth  of  feeling  oi  the  people  in 
that  connection.  Newspapers  all  over 
Latin  America  are  showing  that  the  peo- 
ple are  appalled  by  what  Castro  has  done 
So  now  Castro  is  trying  to  say.  "I  will 
not  deal  v,ith  citizens'  groups.  I  want 
to  deal  only  with  the  Government." 

Mr.  Preiident,  the  Government  should 
stay  out  of  this  situation.  We  are  now 
about  to  win  a  tremendous  propaganda 
victory  over  Castro,  because  he  has  put 
his  foot  right  into  his  mouth.  At  any 
rate.  I  hope  the  Government  will  stay 
out  of  thi.s  situation,  and  will  permit  our 
people  to  continue  to  act.  By  this 
means,  the  people  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  able  to  realize  the  dangers  of 
commimism. 

Mr.    CARROLL.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senaxjr  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  colloquy  may  continue, 
but  that  the  time  required  for  it  be  not 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   CARROLL.     Mr.   President,   this 
is  a  very  important  subject.     I  know  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  has  studied 
it  very  carefully.     Will  he  inform  us  as 
nearly  as  he  is  able  to,  based  on  what  he 
has  been  able  to  learn  from  the  press 
and  in  other  ways,  how  many  prisoners 
are  bein^i;  held  in  Cuba,  today,  by  Castro' 
Mr     SMATHERS.     Over    and    above 
the  so-called  freedom  fighters? 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Y'es;  the  1,200. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     Over    and    above 
U^e  1.271,  my  information  is — although  I 
cannot  vouch  for  iUn  authenticity — that 
:n    the    neighbor h<)od   of    100,000   people 
are  beir  '■-:  held 

Mr  CARROLL.  A  few  days  ago  I 
read  ir.  tiie  ne\».spapers  tJiat  the  esti- 
maled    numbtr    wa.s    147.000,     However, 

■Ahethei-  it  be  100. 000  or  50.000 

Mr  SMATHERS  The  information 
is  that  on  th--  night  of  the  revoluuon. 
Castro    picked    up    147.000    ur    157.000. 


Mr  SMAIHblRS  I  do  not  di.-uigiec 
with  the  Senator  I  merely  say  I  do  not 
think  the  f rovernment,  Itself,  is  in  a 
;>osition  to  become  involved  in  thi.«;  par- 
ticular matter.  The  whole  burden  of 
what  I  was  tryii^g  to  say  is  that  citizens' 
sroup  .  do  a  mucli  more  effective  job  I 
understand  tiie  Government  has  taken 
no  particular  position  with  respect  to 
this  question,  and  I  hope  that  will  ccn- 
tinue  to  be  the  case;  but  I  aprre  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  have  every  prisoner  in 
Cuba  released,  and.  for  that  matter, 
anywhere  else.  There  are  three  boys  In 
Ecuador  who  need  to  be  released 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Ser\ator 
not  say  that,  if  we  are  to  negotiate  for 
1.271  prisoners,  we  should  talk  about  all 
the  people  who  are  now  in  prisons, 
whether  it  be  done  by  private  groups,  or 
by  a  Commission  of  the  Government  or 
by  the  US.  Government? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  Certainly,  we 
want  to  see  that  all  people  who  are  in- 
carcerated wrongly  are  freed.  Certain- 
ly, there  are  some  in  Cuba  Certainly, 
if  we  are  to  try  to  free  1.200.  we  ought  to 
try  to  free  more.  Certainly,  we  she; Id 
try  to  free  Cuba.  Certainly,  we  should 
try    to  get  rid  of  communism  there 

Mr  CARROLL  Emphasis  ha.s  been 
placed  on  some  1.200  people.  Some  per- 
soiis  call  it  a  ransom,  some  call  it  black- 
mail, to  exchange  machines  for  men. 
What  about  the  thousands  who  languish 
in  the  jails  of  Cuba'  It  seems  to  me. 
they  also  represent  a  prop«  r  basis  for 
negotiation. 

Mr.  SMATHEJRS.  The  Senator  is 
coirect. 


Since  then,  approximately  50 .000  havp 
been  released,  but  100,000  are  still  in- 
carcerated m  theaters  and  m  pens  of 
a'.:  kinds,  under  the  most  ternbie  condi- 
tions imaginable. 

Mr  (;:ARH0LL.  in  order  to  be  con- 
servaU%e,  let  us  say  thai  the  number 
still  held  by  Castro  is  only  50.000  But 
regardless  of  the  exact  n'unber  of  pris- 
oners Castro  still  holds,  certainly  the 
negotia  ,ions  are  most  unporUint.  for 
they  involve  thou.sands  of  people  So 
if  the  Ooverrunent  of  the  United  States 
has  to  negotiate  on  th.is  basis,  let  the 
negotiations  be  across  the  board 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    HOMER 
CAPEHART 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President,  it  is 
not  often  that  well-deserved  great  trib- 
utes are  paid  to  statesmen  and  other 
f\ne  public  servants  while  they  are  still 
in  oCBce.  all  too  often  the  fine  effective 
service  a  man.  or  a  Senator,  gives  to  his 
country  is  commented  upon  after  he 
leaves  office. 

But  today.  Mr.  President,  as  the  senior 
Republican  Senator.  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  one  of  our  most  hard-work- 
ing, truly  effective  Senators— on/>  who 
comes  from  the  very  hea.^land  of  .Amer- 
ica—has  received  an  excellent  tribute 
from  one  of  Washington's  di.-^'muui.'^hpd 
correspondents. 

The  Senator  is  Hoboir  Capehart,  the 
self-made  man.  who.  born  on  a  farm. 
has  worked  a^l  his  life  and  sucr<-eded 
m  every  endeavor  to  which  he  lias  put 
hus  hand  For  the  pa.st  17  years  i.e  hn- 
.served  Indiana  in  the  United  States 
Senate— longer  than  any  other  Senator 
ever  elected  from  that  State  This  m 
itself  attests  to  the  ability  and  char- 
acter of  Senator  Cafehart.  and  UkewLse 
to  the  good  judgment  of  Uie  nu-n  and 
women  of  his  State 

I  know  only  U)o  well.  Mr  I»resideiit  of 
the  capacities  within  this  Senator,  be- 
ca  isp  I  have  known  many  .Senators  over 
the  years  and  know  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience what  a  man  i.«;  and  is  not  In 
.Senator  Capeftart.  as  the  news  story  In 


the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  relates.  In- 
diana and  the  Nation  have  a  remarkable 
public  servant.     He   ranks  high   in  the 
councils  of  his  party  and  his  seniority 
enables  Indiana  to  have  unusual  repre- 
sentation and  attention.     His  activities 
encompass  a  wide  range  in  the  Halls  of 
this  body     Agriculture,  the  interests  of 
.small    businessmen     banking    and    cur- 
rency matters,  housing  and  other  fields 
of  welfare,  and.  la.'-t.  but  not  least,  for- 
eign relations.    In  passing.  I  might  men- 
tion  that    there   are   a  number  of  laws 
on    the    Nation's    statute    books    today 
which  bear  the  name  of  Capehart 

The  article  in  -he  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune,  written  l)y  Mr.  Willaid  Ed- 
wards, a  longtime  observer  of  the  polit- 
ical scene,  points  out.  because  of  space 
limitations,  only  a  few  of  Senator  Cape- 
harts  abilities.  For  example,  his  vei-y 
simplicitv  of  action  during  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  frequently  results— and 
this  is  well  known- -in  getting  to  the  root 
of  problems. 

In  foreign  reUaions.  he  has  been 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  has  called  the 
turn  of  events  time  after  time,  recently 
in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  Laos  All  this 
is  singled  out  specif\cally  in  the  news- 
paper article 

Mr  President,  t-ecause  of  this  unusual 
and  longtime  coming  tribute— which  all 
of  us  are  delighted  to  see— I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  story  be  printed 
in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Witnesses  SQeisM  When  Capehart  Cuts 
Loose  on  Them  Even  MeRRow  an  Old 
Pro.  Oets  thf  Fit>G»-rs 

(By  WUiard  Edwards) 
Washington.  Ma,  6 —The  two  men  facing 
each  other  were  rot  only  opposJtes  In  ap- 
pearance Their  subsequent  dialog  was  to 
.show  that  they  wei  e  poles  apart  in  thlrvklng. 
Neither  would  ever  understand  the  other. 

The  Senator  on  ihe  rostrum  was  Homer  E. 
Capehart.  Indiana  Republican.  63  years  of 
age,  a  portly  man  with  a  round,  sunburned 
face  He  spoke  sic  wly,  sometimes  hesitating 
as  he  groped  for  tlie  proi>er  word  He  looked 
like  a  farmer  or  businessman  and.  in  fact. 
Is  both. 

OLD    PRO    SQVIRMS 

The  witness  In  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing room  was  Edv  ard  R  Murrow,  53,  shortly 
to  be  confirmed  at  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  His  long  and  narrow  face 
was  pale  His  voice,  trained  by  many  years 
of  public  speaking  as  a  professional  tele- 
vision commentator,  had  up  to  this  moment 
rolled  forth  poUs.ied  phrases  in  deep,  reso- 
nant tones 

Now,  strangely  the  man  accustomed  to  a 
vast  listening  audience,  was  nervous.  Little 
t>eads  of  persplra.lon  dripped  from  his  chin 
sullying  an  expei  sive  tie  His  left  foot  beat 
a  tattoo  on  the  floor  Famed  for  a  bored 
Imperturbability.  Murrow  seemed  almost  to 
be  squirming. 

PERPLI  XED    BV    SENATOR 


borne  might  call  hmi  a  plodder  He 
wrestles  with  a  legislative  proposal.  Ignores 
the  fancy  verbiage  in  which  it  may  b«'  pre- 
sented, applies  the  commonsense  which 
helped  him  to  a  highly  successful  career  in 
the  business  world  before  he  entered  the 
Senate,  and  comes  up  with  a  practical  ver- 
dict. 

The  process  frequently  baflSes  minds  ca- 
pable of  more  agility.  On  this  occasion. 
Murrow.  an  idol  in  the  liberal  and  Intel- 
lectual world,  was  plainly  perplexed  Tiie 
Senators    reasoning    was   beyond   his   ken. 


Some  Senators  might  have  given  the  wit- 
ness comfort  at  that  moment  They,  too, 
have  undergone  questioning  by  Capehart 
and  found  dlfflcblty  in  answering  queries  of 
a  deceptive  slmp'.lclty. 

The  Senator  Is  no  orator.  After  17  years 
In  the  Senate,  longer  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  In  history,  he  talks  as 
plainly  and  directly  as  when  he  first  entered 
the  perilous  field  of  Hoosler  politics  back 
in  1942  as  a  coum  y  chairman. 


CAUGHT    Orr    BALANCE 

Cape  MART  was  openly  worried  about  the 
methods  Murrow  would  use  in  his  new  job  as 
Director  of  an  agency  set  up  to  combat 
Cc^mmunist  propaganda  around  the  world 
by  spreading  the  American  gospel  of  free- 
dom 

Murrow  had  been  taxed  alx)Ut  scores  of 
TV  programs  he  had  directed  which  ap- 
{jeared  to  concentrate  more  on  the  faults 
of  the  American  system  than  its  virtues 
In  presenting  the  United  States  to  the  world. 
he  said,  he  would  maintain  an  editorial  bal- 
ance, not  omitting  the  Nation  s  weaknesses. 
Some  excerpts  from  the  questioning: 
•Mr,  Capehart,  What  do  you  mean  by 
editorial  balance? 

■Mr  Murrow,  It  means,  basically  telling 
the  truth  insofar  as  human  fallibility  per- 
mits It  •  •  •  one  does  not  get  out  of  bal- 
ance in  reporting  of  dimcult  or  depressed 
or  contentious  areas. 

•Mr,    Capehart,  Do    you    mean    tliat    you 
must  cover  every  phase,  be  it  good  or  bad? 
Mr   Murrow.  Yes.  sir 

Mr  Capehart.  You  Intend  to  tell  the  bad 
about  the  United  States  along  » Ith  the 
good?' 

must    report    bad.    too 

•  Mr  Murrow  If  the  bad  Is  significant,  it 
Is  going  to  be  reported  anyway  and  we  must 
report  It  We  must  report  it  honestly,  other- 
wise It  will  be  distorted 

•Mr  Capehart.  My  understanding  of  your 
position  IS  that  you  are  to  sell  the  United 
States  to  the  world,  Just  as  a  sales  man- 
ager's Job  Is  to  sell  a  Buick  or  a  Cadillac 
or  a  radio  or  television  set  Now,  I  never 
knew  of  a  salesman  who  was  very  successful 
that  ran  in  advertisements  and  sales  stories 
the  weaknesses  of  their  product  and  of  their 
company  Now.  aren't  you  selling  Ideas,  Just 
the  same.  In  reality  as  selling  physical 
things'' 

Mr  Murrow  1  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  should  put  emphasis  on  the  un- 
pleasant or  the  unsuccessful  But  we  cannot 
be  effective  in  telling  the  American  story  if 
we  deny  that  we  have  controversies  or  dif- 
ficulties • 

HE    shrugs    in    despair 

■  Mr  Capehart  I  grew  up  as  a  farmer  and 
mantifacturer  and  salesman  In  selling,  we 
deal  with  positives  We  talk  completely 
about  our  strength 

•Now  why  can't  we  concentrate  on  strength 
rather  than  weakness?  This  Agency  (U8IA) 
has  not  been  very  successful  In  the  past 
Here  we  sit.  a  Nation  some  180  years  old. 
with  the  greatest  system  of  government,  but 
other  people  in  the  world  have  not  and  are 
not  copying  it.  I  would  like  to  see  us  con- 
centrate on  the  positive  and  good.  Let  them 
find  out  for  themselves  about  the  weak- 
nesses. If  they  do,  the  weaknesses  may  look 
so  small  to  them  In  comparison  to  the  good 
that  they  may  discount  them." 

Murrow  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  In 
seeming  despair.  As  a  »200,000-a-year  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Sy.'item  executive  he 
was  no  stranger  to  advertising  t«-chnlque6 
But  the  concept  that  American  p-opaganda 
abroad  should  fall  to  note  flaws  m  the  Amer- 
ican system  was  obviously  repugnant  to 
him.  He  seemed  about  to  argue,  then  re- 
mained silent 


RESEMBLANCE    TO    TAFT 

The  incident  was  typical  of  tlie  Capehart 
approach    to   an    issue      It    has   confounded 
others  than  Mvirrow.     Senators  in   flcx>r   de- 
bate  seldom  at  a  loss  for  words  on  any  sub- 
ject,  have  Ijeen   known   to  falter   under   the 
persistent    prodding    of    the    Senator    from 
Indiana,  who  insists  that  complicated  legis- 
lation be  dlscus.^ed  in  simple,  everyday  terms. 
Capehart  puis  the  questions  whicli  many 
want     answered     bvit     liesltate     to     ask     for 
seeming   to   diJ^close   lack  of   knowledge      In 
this  respect,  he  bears  a  resemblance   to   the 
late  Senator  Robert  A    Tait.  Republican,  of 
Ohio,   one  of    the   most    knowledgeable   men 
who  ever  served  In  the  Senate.     Tafl  never 
her.ltated  to  confess  ignorance  of  a  subject 
and   would  not  render  an   opinion    until   he 
turned  It   inside  out  and  examined  It  from 
all  angles, 

Capehart  was  born  near  Algiers  Ind  the 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  and  never  got  be- 
yond high  school.  He  now  owns  and  op- 
erates a  2.400-acre  farm  where  his  father 
once  scratched  out  a  living. 


cornfield  conference 

He  was  a  traveling  saleman  for  a  Wis- 
consin plow  company  at  the  age  of  22,  be- 
came a  sales  manager  for  an  Indianapolis 
company,  and  at  31  organized  his  own  cor- 
poration In  1932,  he  founded  a  musical  in- 
strument manufacturing  company  and  made 
a  fortune. 

He  wa.s  41  when  he  first  took  a  direct  In- 
terest in  politics  and  gained  nationwide  at- 
tention by  sponsoring  a  Republican  -corn- 
field conference  "  on  his  farm  in  1938. 

In  1944.  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  was 
reelected  in  1950  and  again  In  1956  He  will 
seek  a  fourth  term  next  year  and  Is  regarded 
as  a  shoo-in, 

Capehart  reports  weekly  to  Indiana,  in  a 
radio-TV  broadcast,  on  what's  going  on  in 
Washington.  As  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he 
hais  made  some  remarkable  predictions  arid 
uttered  some  blunt  comments  which  msfke 
this  show  sprightly  listening  and  more  In- 
formative than  the  product  of  the  big  net- 
works. 

KNEW    LAOS    WAS   LOST 

Thus,  on  March  31.  5  weeks  ago.  his  listen- 
ers knew  that  Laos  was  lost  to  the  Commu- 
nists, a  conclusion  now  visible  even  to  the 
State  Department,  He  has  been  urging  ac- 
tion for  months  against  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  (  "a  little  bearded  fellow  with  a  dirty 
neck— an  out-and-out  Communist  who's 
been  beating  the  brains  ^ut  of  the  United 
States'' ) 

'  After  the  Cuban  invasion  failure.  Cape- 
hart warned  that  Cuba  had  become  'as  truly 
a  satellite  of  Soviet  Russia  as  East  Germany  " 
and  said  a  further  delay  "in  getting  Russia 
out  of  Cuba"  before  it  became  a  great  mis- 
sile base  would  involve  a  major  war  effort  in 
the  end. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT    uF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS,  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  GoldwaterI 
is  recognized.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  yield  him-'^elf 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  need 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  voice  some 
general  comments  and  objections  to  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Federal  aid  to  education  of  any 
type:  but  if  we  must  have  it,  if  it  is  the 
consensus  of  the  Congress  that  we  must 
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have  It.  I  believe  the  ammdment  which 
I  shall  discu.ss  shortly  would  do  a  far 
better  and  safer  jcb  than  the  biU  as  it  is 
before  as 

The  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  classroom  ronstruc- 
tion  and  teachers'  salaries  for  public 
schools  reported  by  the  committee  is  one 
which  I  cannot  support  The  proposed 
measure  rests  on  a  number  of  assump- 
tions which  I  regard  a.s  unsound  and 
completely  unsupported  by  the  evidence. 
These  false  assumptions  are 

First.  Our  public  schools  are  inade- 
quately financed 

Second.  There  t'  a  substantial  class- 
room shortage  :n  the  public  schools 

Third.  There  is  a  senous  shortage  of 
teachers    in   the   public   schooLs 

Fourth.  State  and  local  governments 
are  incapable  of  continuing  to  fiiiancp 
the  public  schools. 

Fnfth.  The  committee  bill  is  consistent. 
fair,  and  equitable  m  its  allocation  of 
benefits  and  costs 

I  am  of  the  ophKon  that  there  is  no 
•  crisis  in  education."  as  claimed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  committee  bill     Judg- 
ing by  all  the  relevant  criteria,  statisti- 
cal and    otherwise,   as   provided    by   the 
bill's  proponents  themselves.  I  can  find 
not  the  slightest  ) ustif^ration  for  extend- 
ing; the  activities  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  education  which, 
both  traditionally   and  constitutional^', 
has    been   the   exchisiv-    domain  of    the 
Stales  ,-iid  the  locaiiiies. 
I     On  many  occasions  on  the  flcx'r  I  havp 
heard    the    distinguished    Se:>ator    from 
Oregon  [Mr    Morse',  the  floor  leader  of 
this  particular  measure,  speak  in  general 
terms.     I  quote  these  words  from  page 
8524  of  the  Record  oi  yesieiday.  May  22: 
I  believe  it  Is  very  important  to  get  on  the 
stature  books  some   legislative  principles    in 
regard    to   Federal   aid   to   education. 

This  statement  aoprared  on  page  8057 
of  the  Record  of  May  16: 

What,  I*  uew  is  that  we  now  stand  on  the 
threshuid  oi  passing  a  law  which  wUl,  for 
this  day  and  age.  begin  to  make  significant 
contribuUoiis  to  the  education  oi  ail  public 
school  chi'.Jren  m  each  of  the  States,  and 
that  we  recognize  an  obligation  to  do  so 
under  the  general  »e"t.f.-\re  clause  of  the 
Constitution 

The  repetition  of  these  remarks,  or 
similar  remarks,  indicates  that  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  bill  recognizes  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  act  in 
this  genera!  field  He  rests  his  case 
upon  the  general  welfaire  clause,  which 
has  never  been  held  to  govern  education. 

"We  are  in  a  new  era.  so  to  speak.  'We 
are  legislating  around  the  Constitution. 
■We  are  legislating  to  the  effect  that  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  right  to  move  into  the  field  of  States 
and  locahties  in  relation  to  the  s-'ipport 
and  operation  of  the  schools. 

ARE     O'   R    SCHOOLS    IN  ADESi  V  ATEi.  V     FINA.NCED^ 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  No  " 
In  the  past  20  yeai^s,  enrollment  m  edu- 
cationai  institutions  of  all  kinds  and  at 
ail  levels  mcreased  57  percent  while  total 
educational  exptudituies  increased  642 
percent. 

Although  p>rices  more  than  doubled 
during  this  period,  the  mcrea.se  m  edu- 


cational expenditures  of  642  percent 
would  still  have  been  257  percent  Lf  com- 
puted in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power,  as  compared  with  the  57-percent 
mcrease  in  pupil  enrollment,  a  ratio  of 
almost  5  to  1— US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. "Statistical  Summary  of  Education. 
1955-56:  Progress  of  Public  Education 
in  tr.e  U.S  A  .  1959-60.  releases  of  Au- 
gust 28.  1959.  and  August  14,  I960." 

If  we  look  at  the  share  of  the  national 
income   being    spent   for   education,   we 
find  a  similar  upward  trend.     In  1890. 
1.4  percent,  of  the  national  income  was 
spent  on  education      In  1913  it  was  2.2 
percent,  n.   1930.  :;  7  percent,  in  1950,  4 
percent,  in  1956.  5.1  percent.,  in  1960.  6 
percent.     Thus  the  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional  income   going   to   education   has 
multiplied  more   than  four   times  since 
1890.  and  increased  50  percent  between 
1950  .iiui   i960— Roger  A    Freeman.  'Fi- 
nancing cf  the  E*ublic  Schools."  volume 
I:   School   Need.s   in  the   Decade   Ahead. 
1958.  pag(   5.     It  is  also  not  without  sig- 
nificance,   that    according    to    UNESCO 
figures,  almost  all  other  countries  of  the 
world   allocate  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  national  income  to  education,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union.  wh«se  national  in- 
come is  far  smaller  th«h  ours,  spends  no 
greater  proportion  on  education  than  do 
we.  erroneous  assertions  to  the  contraiT 
notwithstanding. 

Growth  in  our  total  educational  ex- 
pendituies  has  outdistanced  the  advance 
in  both  business  profits  and  living  stand- 
ards. Thus,  between  1929  and  1958  ex- 
pend;tui€s  for  education  grew  580  per- 
cent, coi-porate  net  profits  129  percent. 
.•^s  a  p' rcentau'o  of  national  income, 
corporate  profits  dropped  sharply  from 
9  4  to  3  2  percent,  while  the  per- 
centage for  educational  expenditures 
rose  from  3  7  to  6  percent  for  the  same 
period — U.S.  OfBce  of  Education.  'Statis- 
tical Summary  of  Elducation  1955-56; 
Progress  of  Public  Education  in  the 
USA..  1958-59;  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Suivey  of  Cmrent  Business, 
July  195!).'" 

'When  we  turn  to  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondai-y  schools,  attendance 
at  which  has  been  declining  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population  growth  while  col- 
lege and  private  school  attendance  has 
been  inrreasine  we  find  that  the  rate 
of  expenditure  has  gone  up  more  rapidly 
than  the  living  standards  of  our  peo- 
ple Over  the  past  30  years,  per  capita 
expenditures  for  personal  consumption 
have  incTpased  57  percent  while  public 
.school  expenditures  per  pupil  have  risen 
166  percent,  both  ratios  being  measuied 
identically  in  constant  doUar.s—'  Eco- 
nomic Repf'irt  of  the  President,  January 
1961  ':  US.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Cen.'tiis  National  Educa- 
tion A.ssoc-iation.  Status  and  Trends, 
1959";  Estimates  of  School  Statistics. 
.'\nd  while  this  development  was  taking 
place  public  school  expenditures  were 
far  outiU-ipping  public  school  enroll- 
ments m  the  rapidry  of  their  increase. 
Thus,  from  1900  to  1961.  enrollment  mul- 
tiplied 2  4  times  whereas  school  f^xpendi- 
tures  p*T  pupil,  on  the  avfrarc  and  in 
constajit  dollars,  have  doubled  about 
every  20  years,  and  the  current  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  have  multiplied  8.4 


times  in  terms  of  the  same  constant  dol- 
lar, an  increase  more  than  3'-2  times  as 
great  as  the  increase  in  enrollment  -US 
OCBce  of  Education;  "Statistical  Sum- 
mary of  Education.  1955-1956  National 
Education  Association.  '  E.stimates  of 
School  Statistics.  1960-1961." 

When  we  examine  the  population  pro- 
jections made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  evidence  indicates  that  the  pe«k 
of  educational  needs  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion growth  has  already  been  reached, 
and  that  this  ratio  will  decline  during 
the  next  decade.  The  school-age 
group— those  between  5  and  17  years 
uf  age— increased  46  percent  between 
1950  and  1960  It  is  estimated  that  for 
the  next  10-year  period— 1960  to  1970— 
this  rate  of  incre-a.se  will  be  cut  in  half, 
shrinking  to  about  20  ^rcent — U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  'Cun-ent  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-25,  No.  187   . 

2.     HOW     L.ARGE    IS     THK    CLASSROOM     SHOmTACET 

The  size  of  the  classroom  shortage  has 
been  a  major  issue  in  the  continuing  de- 
bate on  Federal  aid  to  education.  Fig- 
uies  on  classroom  shortages  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Education  show  a  shortage 
of  230.000  m  1950.  312,000  in  1953,  370  - 
000  in  1954.  1.S9.000  in  1956.  142.300  in 
1957,  141.900  in  1958.  132.400  m  tlie  full 
of  1959  and  142.100  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
If  we  take  these  figures  at  face  value, 
they  mdicate  a  reducuon  in  the  class- 
room shortage  from  370,000  to  142,100 
between  1954  and  1960  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  Federal  aid  program— various 
reports.  OfBce  of  Education. 

There  is,  however,  some  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  classioom  shortage  fig- 
ures. In  March  1955  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  a 
revision  of  estimates  placed  the  expected 
shorUse  in  1959-60  at  176,000  instead 
of  the  407,000  he  had  estimated  a  few 
months  earlier  Actually  the  rejort  i.s- 
sued  in  the  fall  of  1960  placed  the  f^rure 
at  only  142,100.  These  estimates  are 
usually  based  on  statistics  prepared  by 
the  school  authorities  in  each  State; 
there  are  no  national  standards,  and 
many  believe  the  estimates  reflect  the 
subjective  attitudes  of  the  compilers 
rather  than  any  actual  classroom  situa- 
tion For  example,  two  neit?hboi  int; 
States  with  roughly  similar  cla.ssioom 
situations,  and  great  similarities  in  other 
important  respects — Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota— reported  classioom  shortages  of 
3.941  and  310.  respectively  The  dis- 
parity is  .so  great  as  to  raise  .serious 
doubts  about  the  objectivity  of  many  uf 
these  estimates. 

At  any  rate,  a  comparison  of  the  in- 
ventory contained  in  the  long-range 
phase  of  the  school  facility  survey  of 
1954  with  the  autumn  1959  survey  shows 
that  in  tho*e  5  years  enioUment  in- 
creased 20  percent,  number  of  classrooms 
30  percent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  per 
classroom  was  reduced  by  2''2  from  30  6 
to  28.1 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  education 
message,  asserted  that  classroom  needs 
for  tlie  coming  10-year  period  between 
1960  and  1970  will  be  600.000  This  av- 
erages out  to  60  000  cia.'^.sloon^s  ytT 
year — paper  presented  to  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  on  December  30.  1959 


by  Louis  H.  Congei .  Educational  Statis- 
tics Branch.  OfHce  of  EducaUon      How- 
ever   ftr^ures   released   by    the   Office    of 
Education  disclose  that  between  1956  and 
1961.  a  total  of  34£'.300  clas.sroom.s  were 
built  for  an  annual  average  of  69.860,  or 
almost   lO.OOO  per   year   more   than   the 
yearly  average  asked  for  by  the  Piesi- 
dent.     Assuming  these  estimates  to  be 
reasonably  accui-ate    it  is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff   that  to  lAke  care  of   all  esti- 
mated classroom  n-^eds  for  the  next  dec- 
ade it  will  not  be  :iece.s.sary  to  maintain 
even  the  annual  \olume  of  school  con- 
struction that  was  completed  :n  the  av- 
erage of  the  past  5  years  by  tJie  States 
and  localities  acting  without  benefit  of  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program—  Sl-affine 
and  Constructing  l»ublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary    Schoos,    1959  69 '"    Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Diucation.  and  Welfare. 
January  19.  1961 

3.    HOW    SEHIOrs    IS    THZ   TEACHEl    SHOBTACF' 

Here  again  we  are  confronted  with 
highly  suspect  stausticfi.  Thus,  on  Aug- 
ust 30.  1959.  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  195.000  quaUfied 
teachers. 

But  in  1953,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,   and  Welfare  had  estimated 
that  the  teacher  shortage  would  be  292,- 
000  by  the  fall  of  1960.     These  huge  dis- 
parities between  projected  estimates  and 
actual  future  developments  are  common 
in  the  discussion.-^  of  the  issue — National 
Education    Association,     •Estimates    of 
School  Statistics.  1959-60."  pages  10  and 
11;  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  release  of 
Aiigust   30,    1959     and    earlier   releases. 
They  indicate  to  us  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  data  consists  of  poetry  and  propa- 
ganda  rather   than   objective   research. 
At  any  rate,  even  If  we  use  these  dubious 
statistics,  they  point  only  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  so-called  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  has  been  exaggerated 
by  its  proponents.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  1959  report  on  teacher  shortages  was 
.so  severely  criticized  that  the  Office  of 
Education   omitted   a   reference   to   the 
teacher  shortage  in  its  regular  report  in 
the  autumn  of  1  )60 

Actually,  the  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  education  has  made  great  strides  in 
meeting  its  manpower  needs.  Over  the 
past  30  years,  the  number  of  employees 
in  all  forms  of  public  education,  both 
lower  and  higher,  increased  140  percent 
while  employment  in  private  industry 
rose  by  only  45  percent;  but  enrollment 
in  public  education  rose  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  population  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole — 45  percent — U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  'National  Income,  1954 
Edition"';  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
July  1960. 

Our  public  schooLs  have  increased 
their  teaching  staff  proportionately 
faster  than  enrollment  and  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  consist- 
ently reduced.  Since  1900.  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  ro.se  140  percent. 
the  number  of  teachers  250  percent,  and 
the  pupil  teacher  ratio  was  reduced  by 
11.2.  from  35  6  pupils  per  teacher  to 
24  4  for  1960-61.  Even  if  we  take  the 
figures  for  the  last  7  years  alone,  Uie 
number  of  pupils  increased  29  percent, 
the  number  of  qualified  teachers  In- 
creased 40  percent,  and  the  pupil- 
cvii 550 


teacher  ratio  dechned  by  2.4  pupils  per 
teacher,  from  28  4  to  26— U.S.  OflSce  of 
Education,  •Statistical  Summary  of 
Education.  1955-56  ;  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  '  Estimates  of  School 
Statistics.  1960-61." 

At   this   point   I  cannot   resist  a   fur- 
ther  illustration   or    two   of   the   unreli- 
ability  of    the   figures    emanating    from 
some  of  the  most  active  and  articulate 
proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Thus,    in    a    release    dated    August    28 
1958,  the  Office  of  Etiucation  estimated 
the    number    of    qualified    teachers    in 
1958-59     at     1334.800    and    the    short- 
age  at    132.200.      A    year   later,    on   Au- 
gust 30.  1959.  It  reported  the  number  of 
qualified    teachers   in   the    same    year  — 
1958-59     to     have     been      1.400.':00     or 
65.900  higher  tiian  previously  est  mated 
But  strangely  enough,  instead  of  reduc- 
ing   the    shortage    correspondingly    by 
65.900.   it    increased   it   re^i.roacti'.eIy   by 
49,800— from  132.200  to  182.000.     In  that 
very   same   report — August    30,    1359 — in 
which  It  raised  its  estmiate  of  qualified 
teachers  for  1958-59  to  1.400.700.  it  esti- 
mated for  the  next  year    1959-60   a  sup- 
ply of  1,368.000  quabfted  teacher^,  a  de- 
clme  of   32.700      But   in  the   I>  cember 
1959   issue  of   lUs  magazine  School  Life 
the    Office   of    Education    report:'d    that 
the    number   of    qualified    teachi.ns    had 
risen    duiing    the    same    year— cn-tween 
1958-59    to    1959-60— by    55.200       Thus 
one   reix)rt  suggests  a   decline    ')f    more 
than    32,000;    another,   from    U^e   same 
source,  an  increase  of  more  than  55.000. 
•When  we  come  to  the  questio.i  of  the 
future   supply   of    teachers   the   outlock 
is  highly  favorable.     If  the  perctntai-c  of 
college     students    seeking     a     teaching 
career  merely   remains  stable  over  the 
next     decade     the     number    of     newly 
graduated  teachers  will  almost  double. 
But  pupil  enrollment  will  be  far  less.  for. 
as  I   have  pointed  out.   it  will  be  only 
about  20  percent  as  compared  uith  46 
percent  during  the  last  decadt 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inade- 
quate earnings  of  the  teacher.  But 
these  judgments  must  remain  subjective 
unless  they  are  based  on  comparisons 
with  earnings  of  other  segmen';.s  of  our 
population.  The  figures  show  that  dur- 
ing the  past  30  years — 1929  tj  1959— 
teachers"  salaries  have  more  tlian  kept 
pace  with  the  other  working  elements  of 
our  population.  In  that  peiio-l.  teach- 
ers' salaries  rose  by  106  percent  as  com- 
pared to  91  percent  for  all  perse ns  work- 
ing for  wages  and  salaries  and  only  73 
percent  for  Federal  Governn.ert  civilian 
employees.  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  a  huge  proportion  of  our  public 
school  teachers  are  women,  ard  all  the 
surveys  on  the  subject  have  shown  that 
women  teachers  average  hiphei  earnings 
than  other  women  college  graduates  or 
professional  workers. 

4.  CAN     STATE.     AND     l^OCAI.    COVOMMKNTS    CON - 
TT.NfX    TO    FINANCE  THI   SCHOOLS' 

Mr  President,  let  us  teke  a  look  at  the 
fourUi  false  as.suinpUon.  which  relates  to 
the  question.  "Can  State  and  Jocal  gov- 
ernments conunue  to  finance  the 
schools'^'" 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  nanarks  by 
reading  from  tlie  April  issue  of  Construc- 
tion Review  of  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce. These  are  extremely  interesting 
figures  and  show  the  picture  for  Uie  fii^st 
3  months  of  1961,  Jai^.uary  through 
March  All  private  construction  in  this 
country  for  that  period  was  down  5  per- 
cent, but  public  educational  con.struc- 
tion  was  up  18  percent.  To  show  in- 
creases over  comparable  months  a  year 
ago — January  was  plus  19  percent.  Feb- 
ruary was  plus  17  percent  and  March 
was  plus  18  percent 

According  to   the  same  source,   con- 
structions costs  were  up  only  1  percent 
over  a  year  ago     This  increase  is  a  s^jlid 
one  and  a  new  alltime  record  volume  of 
public  educational  construction  for  the 
first  3  months  of  the  year     This  fact   to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  bond  approvals 
in   1960  wei-e  at   a   record  h.gh.   proves 
that  there  is  no  slackening,  no  State  and 
local  exhaustion   no  state  of  crisis  in  the 
building  of  pub'.ic  schools   and  there  has 
been  provision  by  the  localities  for  the 
construction  of  schoolbuildmgs  and  also 
the  operation  of  them 

In  December  1959.  Uie  Eiepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
ducted a  telegraphic  canvass  among 
chief  State  school  ofScers,  45  of  whom  re- 
plied. 15  of  the  States  re;xirted  having 
districus  which,  although  needing  addi- 
tional classrooms  had  reached  their  bor- 
rowing limits  and  liad  no  access  to  other 
funds — Office  of  Education,  "Pr-oiection 
of  Earned  Degrees  to  1969-70".  "Staffing 
and  Constructing  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  1959-69.  Survey 
of  Current  Busine.s.s.  July  1960":  •'Na- 
tional Education  A.s.sociation  ■"  '  Eco- 
nomic SUtus  of  Teachers  in  1959-60  ' 

There  were  237  such  districts  most  of 
them  small,  out  of  a  naUonaJ  total  of 
over  40,000 — a  showing  that  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation,  legally  lacked  finan- 
cial means  to  build  needed  schools  De- 
spite the  hea\T  burden  of  Federal  tax- 
ation, the  States  and  local  communities. 
as  I  have  shown  ha\e  done  magnifi- 
cently in  meeting  their  own  school  needs. 
The  sales  of  State  and  local  bonds  have 
been  at  a  high  level  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  being  approved  by  the  votes 
of  the  citizens  in  the  Stat^-s  and  locali- 
ties. If  the  heavy  yoke  of  Federal  ux- 
ation  were  eased,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  States  and  local  community 
would  not  only  be  able,  but  would  be 
most  willing,  to  increase  both  their  taxes 
and  expenditures  for  all  public  services 
including  education. 

I  remind  Senators  that  about  the  only 
tax  collector  tliat  Uxpayers  can  really 
get  at  is  the  man  who  proposes  .school 
bonds  for  school  coiistruction  or  school 
maintenance  He  is  the  only  tax  col- 
lector on  whom  tlie  Anierican  taxpayer 
can  vent  his  wrath.  He  can  become 
angry  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  "the  State  collector.  But  the  only 
one  before  whom  the  citizen  can  ri.se  and 
shake  his  finger  and  say.  "No:  I  am  not 
gomg  UT  be  taxed  in  this  manner,  is  the 
man  who  handles  the  school  bond  pro- 
grams. In  most  instances  he  is  the 
county  tax  collector.  I  mention  this 
pomt  because  most  people  believe  that 
school  bonds  are  not  being  voted,  when 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 
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I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced 
m  the  Senate  Chamber  that  local  people 
are  not  takmg  care  of  then-  responsibil- 
ity, when  in  truth  the  local  people  have 
been  taking  care  of  their  responsibilities 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  is  needed 
to  overcome  any  shortatte,  whether  real 
or  imagined. 

As  I  shall  shortly  show.  ;f.  through  the 
adoption  of  my  substitute,  we  would  al- 
low local  ta.xpayer.s  to  keep  some  $3 '4 
billion  in  then  pocket.s  instead  of  .-.end- 
ing It  back  to  Washmgton.  from  which 
we  deduct  a  brokerage  fee  and  then  send 
what  is  left  back  to  the  States,  we  could 
really  attack  local  problems. 

Many  people  tiave  said  to  me.  ■How- 
do  we  know  they  will  spend  such  money 
for  .schools^' 

I  will  discuss  this  subject  later  How 
do  we  know  they  must  spend  the  avail- 
able money  for  schools  .'  For  example,  in 
my  hometown  there  is  no  school  short- 
age at  present,  but  we  need  many  new 
roads  and  expanded  sewaue  system 
Money  would  be  better  spent  for  such 
projects,  in  the  judgment  of  the  locaJ 
people.  Then  whpn  new  .school  buildings 
and  ground.s  are  needed,  it  would  not  be 
a  difficult  problem  to  supply  them.  I  will 
discuss  this  subject  in  greater  detail 
when  I  reach  the  discussion  of  my 
amendment 

I  Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  GOLDW.\TER  I  am  happy  to 
vield. 

Mr  RANEMDLPH  The  esteemed  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  indicated  that  in 
his  area  there  is  an  apparent  need  for 
highway  construction  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  sewers  or  sewagp  treatment 
plants  Would  the  Senator  agree  that 
those  programs  are  on  a  Federal-local 
basis   at    the    present   time   in   most    in- 

SLcLllC€^S  ^ 

I  Mr.  GOLDW.ATER  If  I  said  "high- 
ways." I  meant  to  have  said  "roads."  be- 
cause they  are  city  roads  Tliey  are 
financed  by  the  city.  The  expansion  of 
the  sewer  system  is  financed  by  bonds. 
In  my  hometown  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  voting  on  $103  million  of 
bonds  to  take  care  of  these  particular 
needs,  and  Federal  money  does  not  en- 
ter into  this  particular  project. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Perhaps  I  misun- 
derstood These  Federal  statutes  call 
for  cooperative  effort.  There  needs  to 
be  a  sharing  rather  than  a  dividing  of 
educational  responsibility 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  If  I  said  "high- 
ways," I  should  have  said  "roads."  be- 
cause highways  are  the  broad  concrete 
strips  upon  which  we  travel  across  the 
State  If  I  ii^.advertently  u.sed  the  word 
•highways,"  I  should  have  said  "roads." 
because  I  think  that  "highways"  would 
have  a  different  connotation.  City-built 
streets  would  probably  be  better. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  am  glad  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  ptit  my  words 
right,  because  I  would  not  want  them  to 
be  misimderstood  by  others. 

5      INFQVITTES      \ND      INCONSISTEKCIES      IN      THi: 
COMMITTEr  Btl.L 

It  IS  plain  that  judged  by  any  of  the 
relevant  criteria  which  we  have  set  forth 


above,  there  is  no  "crisis  in  education" 
and  no  justification  for  extending  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Government  into 
that  area  as  the  committee  bill  would  do 
But  even  apart  from  the  lack  of  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type,  the  proposed 
measure  is  self -contradictory  in  impor- 
tant respects,  inequitable  m  its  allocation 
of  benefius,  as  we  heard  earlier  this 
evening,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
fails  to  achieve  the  President's  stated 
objectives  of  giving  the  greatest  aid  to 
those  who  need  it  most— U.S  Bureau  of 
t^e  Census.  "Historical  Summary  of 
Governmental  Finances  in  the  United 
Stat-es.  1959";  "Governmental  Finances 
in  1959,  1960." 

The  high-income  States  which  will 
pay  the  largest  shares  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  receive  the  smallest  allo- 
cations, which  in  many  instances  are 
considerably  .smaller  than  the  amounts 
they  pay  out,  are  preci-sely  the  States  in 
which  most  of  the  increa.se  in  .school  en- 
rollment has  taken  place.  The  low  in- 
come States  which  will  contribute  least 
to  financing  the  program  and  receive 
far  larger  .sums  in  their  allocations  have 
had  the  smallest  growth  in  pupil  enroll- 
ment. Thus  four-fifths  of  the  increase 
in  .school  enrollment  between  1955  and 
1970  has  and  will  occur  in  States  with 
above-average  per  capita  income:  but 
only  6  percent  of  the  enrollment  increase 
will  be  in  the  12  lowest  income  States. 

We  need  to  illustrate  only  a  few  of 
these  inequities.  According  to  the  Office 
of  Education's  1960  survey.  New  York 
State  had  a  net  schoolroom  need  of 
about  10.200  Texas  needed  a  net  of 
809  During  the  3-year  program  under 
the  committee  bill.  New  York  State,  al- 
though paying  far  more  than  Texas  in 
financing  the  program,  will  receive  con- 
siderably less  in  allocation,  although  its 
classroom  needs  are  12  times  as  great. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield 
Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
just  made.  It  seems  highly  inequitable 
that  Texas  .should  receive  not  a  greater 
percentage  of  dollars  than  New  York  but 
actually  a  greater  amount  in  dollars 
than  New  York.  A  formula  which  re- 
sult«  in  anything  of  that  kind  strikes  me 
as  highly  inequitable  and  as  being  moti- 
vated by  considerations  other  than  na- 
tional interest 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  cannot  help  but 
agree  with  my  friend  from  New  York.  I 
point  out  that  I  put  into  the  Record 
yesterday.  I  believe,  a  table  showing  the 
a.ssessing  practices  of  the  various  States 
I  make  a  quick  comparison  between  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Texas  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  becau.se  they  are  almost  iden- 
tical so  far  as  value  is  concerned.  It 
points  up  why  .some  of  the  States  have 
not  provided  proper  educational  facili- 
ties. The  estimated  market  value  in 
dollars  of  the  a.ssessed  taxable  real  prop- 
erty in  1946.  which  is  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available  shows  that 
New  York  had  a  value  of  $62  1  billion. 
New  York  assessed  at  the  rate  of  55  8 
percent  of  the  market  value. 


Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has 
a  total  estimated  market  value  of  $54  4 
billion,  which  is  comparable  and  clo.se  to 
that  of  New  York,  assessed  at  4.7  per- 
cent. The  national  average  is  around 
30  percent. 

We  cannot  force  a  State  to  provide 
adequate  educational  facilities,  becau.se 
It  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  pleases,  and 
I  hope  the  States  will  never  give  that 
right  to  the  Federal  Government  If 
my  State,  which  is  about  the  29th  or 
30th  wealthiest  State  in  the  country. 
can  provide  more  than  an  adequate  edu- 
cational system,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  wealthier  States  cannot  provide 
the  same  kind  of  system.  It  works  a 
complete  inequity  upon  States  like  New 
York,  which  is  the  leader  in  public  edu- 
cation. California  ranks  .second.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  people  of  New- 
York  and  the  people  of  my  State  should 
be  taxed  in  order  to  support  education 
in  States  which  have  never  adequately 
supported  education. 

Mr  KEATING  Under  the  formula 
which  now-  exists  in  the  bill  a  premium 
goes  to  those  States  which  underassess 
their  property  and  do  not  tax  their  citi- 
zens sufficiently  to  cover  their  own 
requirements  for  public  education.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  have  to  come 
to  that  unfavorable  conclusion  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  statistical  proof 
to  p'-ove  that  point.  However,  some 
States  finance  education  through  a  por- 
tion of  their  income  tax;  others  through 
a  sales  tax;  still  others  through  ad 
valorem  tajces  Some  States  do  it 
through  a  combination  of  such  taxes 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
set  of  statistics  which  proves  what  I 
have  concluded.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  States  which  will  receive 
the  biggest  increases  will  be  States  which 
have  never  practiced  proper  taxation 
methods  so  far  as  their  schools  are 
concerned 

Wyoming,  according  to  this  same  sur- 
vey, will  have  a  net  shortage  of  22  class- 
rooms but  will  receive  the  relatively 
enormous  allocation  of  almost  $5';,;  mil- 
lion And  finally.  Indiana  which 
according  to  the  official  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Surveys,  needed  1,505  classrooms 
in  1959  and  1,321  in  1960  and  which 
more  than  kept  abreast  by  scheduling 
the  completion  of  2,000  classrooms  in 
1959-60  and  2.152  more  in  1960-61 
will  get  more  than  $68  million  under  the 
committee  bill,  although  it  actually  has 
more  classrooms  than  the  surveys  in- 
dicate that  it  needs.  It  .should  be  added 
that  the  average  teacher  salary  in  In- 
diana is  also  $370  at)Ove  the  national 
average 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Indi- 
ana? Indiana  is  taking  care  of  herself 
Yet  it  is  proposed  to  give  Indiana  $68 
million.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  Indiana  finds  to  do  with  these 
funds.  Many  States  in  the  Union,  with 
proper  application  of  taxation,  could 
more  than  adequately  finance  their 
schools. 

In  Arizona  we  found  ourselves  blessed 
with  a  $12  million  surplus  last  year. 
Most  of  it  came  about  from  raising  our 
sales  tax  one  p^int  In  order  to  take  care 
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of  our  schools.     We  aie  happy  that  we 
have  this  amount  to  work  with. 

To  return  to  vk  hat  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ai^d  1  w.-re  di.scussmg  a  mo- 
ment ago.  It  IS  not  fair  U)  tax  States 
which  an  takint  care  of  their  own  to 
pay  for  education  in  States  winch  have 
never  show  n  any  inclination  to  take  care 
of  their  own. 

Thus  It  is  plain  that  the  operation  of 
the  bills  allocation  formula  is  unfair. 
It  appea:s  U)  us  to  have  been  concocted 
simply  with  an  eye  to  the  unjust  results 
which  it  actual. y  would  achieve,  and 
with  little  or  no  concern  for  equity  and 

fairness. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  com- 
ment     The    loud    fanfares   which   have 
accompanied  the  bill  are  quite  mislead- 
ing    Many  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that 
the   biU    will    add    .substantially   to   our 
educational    resource.s      This    is    utterly 
inaccurate      Tlie  toUl  amount  of  aid  for 
public   schools   which   it   would   provide 
is  about  4  percent  of  what  the  States 
and  localities  will  themselves  spend  on 
educaUon  during  the  same  pericxl  even 
if  they  do  not  increa.se  their  own  efforts 
by  a  single  penny      And  when  we  com- 
pare this  additional  4  percent  with  the 
16  percent  by  which  the  States  and  local- 
ities have  during  the  past  5  years  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  construction  of  class- 
rooms asked  for  by  the  Pre.sidcnt  for  the 
next  10  years,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  committee  bill  will  add  little  to  im- 
proving our  .school  facilities.     But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  much  to  fur- 
ther impai:   the  strength  of  our  consU- 
tutiona;  Statf -Federal  system. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion   in   behalf   of    thi.-^    bill   are   equally 
selfcontradictory  in  its  support.     Thus, 
during    the    interrogation    of    Secretary 
Ribicotr   when   he   appeared   before   Uie 
Senate  subcommittee  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration  bill    he  admitted   Uial  the 
States  and  localitie.'^  had  made  enormous 
expenditures   for    education    during    the 
past  10  years.     But  he  insisted  that  tliat 
was  precisely  what  caused  the  problem 
requiring  Federa:  educational  grants  to 
the  States  for  its  solution,  and  indicau-d 
that  the  States  and  localiues  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue  to  maintaui  such 
efforts.     He  said: 

Now  you  have  had  the  fantastic  commiv- 
menta  by  the  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties in  their  State  and  local  debt  requlre- 
menta,  their  expenditures  and  the  Increase 
of  taxes  I  think  that  Is  the  reason  why  we 
are  here  now.  because  of  that  large  increase 
In  the  past  decade  (Public  School  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  U£  Senate.  87th  Cong  . 
istse&s.,  pp.  159-160». 

He  referred  to  this  increase  as  "in- 
digestible economically"  by  many  of  the 
localities 

But  the  committee  bill,  bke  tlie  ad- 
ministration bill,  .specifically  provides 
that  as  a  condition  of  receinng  lUs  bene- 
fits in  full,  the  States  must  mauitain. 
at  the  very  least,  tiieir  present  level  of 
school  expenditures,  and  as  we  read  Uie 
bill,  they  are  actually  required,  to  in- 
crease these  exp<'nditures. 

It  necessarily  follows  therefore  that 
Secretary  Ribicoff  s  imphcation  that  the 


bilU  would  to  some  degree  relieve  U^ie 
States  of  the  need  for  continuing  to 
make  the  enormous  educational  efforts 
of  the  past  few  years  is  quite  ina:xurate. 
To  the  contrary,  it  will  add  to  those 
burdens  if  they  are  to  secure  Jie  full 
benefits  the  bill  provides 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      Mr    President,    w.r. 
the  Senatx)r  yield  for  a  questior  ' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    As  I  understand,  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  used  the  express. on  that 
the  States  have  taken  the  posit  on  that 
they  are  faced  with  an  indigest:ble  eco- 
nomic responsibility;  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    should     supply     the 
States     and     local     governments     with 
money.    Except  for  States  which  would 
get  back  more  than  they  will  pay.  how 
would  the  bill  relieve  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  digest  this  economic  responsi- 
bility?     Whatever   they   get,    they    will 
have  to  pay  back.     Thus  the  responsi- 
bility  in  the  end.  will  still  remain.    The 
only  States  to  which  relief  will  go  are 
those  which  will  have  given  less  than 
they  will  receive;   and  when   one   adds 
up  the  figures,  he  learns  that  the  per- 
centage of  aid.  instead  of  being  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  that  will  be 
made,  is  probably  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER      If   the  bill   is  to 
be  made   digestible   economically,   some 
Federal    "alkaseltzer "    will    have    to   be 
provided:  otherwise,  it  simply  cannot  be 

done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  declaring  that 
Congress  will  provide  relief  and  implying 
that  the  States  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
it,  but  that  it  comes  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  the  impression  is  left  that  the 
taxpayers  will  not  have  to  pay  for  it. 
Tliat   of  course,  is  a  complete  fallacy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  expressing  the  exact  truth 
about  the  bill.  There  is  no  source  of 
money  for  Uie  f\deral  Government 
other  than  the  people.  The  idea  that 
Congress  can  give  the  States  .something 
thev  do  not  have  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  first  is  utterly  and  totally 
ridiculous.  If  we  are  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  economiic  Uves  supporting  States 
which  have  never  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  take  care  of  their  own  problems, 
we  shall  probably  extend  our  activities 
further  than  this. 

The  State  of  Ohio  will  pay  into  the 
program  $50,050,000  a  year.  Ohio  will 
receive  in  return  $39,031,368  a  year  In 
other  words,  the  people  of  Olao  wir.  send 
$11  018  632  outside  Uieir  State  when  they 
could  be  using  that  money  to  very  good 
advantage  to  meet  their  own  educa- 
tional requirements  within  the  State 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  find  that  although  the  Sec- 
reury  of  Health.  P:ducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare said  Uiat  by  the  bill  Ohio  would  be 
iclieved  of  some  of  its  economic  prob- 
lems that  simply  is  not  so.  Some  States 
would  be  aided,  and  such  aid  would  not 
come  on  an  equiUbie  ba^is  or  meet  any 
logical  formula  which  would  provide  Uie 
aid  proportionately  to  the  States  which 
are  in  distress. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  devise  a  formula  txi 
accomplish  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


lias  suggested.     It  simply  ^^■ill  not  work 
out  in  an  equitable  fashion. 

While  the  figures  I  have  just  read  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  seem  large,  he 
.should  feel  a  little  sympathetic  toward 
the  Senators  from  New  York,  whose 
State  will  receive  $39,735,000  from  this 
beneficent  plan.  However,  to  get  that 
amount,  New  York  will  have  to  con- 
tribute $118,470,000  In  other  words. 
New  York  will  send  out  $78,735,000  whic)»— s- 
New  York  could  very  well  use.  I  believe, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  excellent  school 
system.  This  is  the  case  all  down  the 
line. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     From   what  page  is 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  reading? 

Mr.  GOLDW.'^TER  I  am  reading 
from  page  346  of  part  1  of  the  hearings. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  One  of  the  paradoxes 
I  have  observed  is  that  under  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation.  Pennsylvania 
w-as  to  receive.  I  believe,  $92  million. 
Under  the  committees  formula,  Penn- 
.sylvania  will  receive  $132  million  My 
quen.-  is;  Since  when  has  Pennsylvania 
become  an  impoverished  State,  one 
which  requires  Federal  financial  aid  to 
help  solve  its  fi.scal  requirements' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know- 
when  It  became  that  way  I  have  always 
considered  Pennsylvania,  with  its  great 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh— 
Pitt-sburgh  being  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial cities  of  the  United  States — as 
being  among  our  better-off  States.  I 
was  rather  surpnsed  to  see  Uiat  Penn- 
svlvania  felt  it  needed  Federal  aid  for 
education.  Actually.  Penmsylvania  will 
be  out  far  more  than  it  will  receive,  un- 
der the  adjusted  formula.  I  am  reading 
from  the  original  formula.  I  do  not 
know  when  Pennsylvania  became  impov- 
erished. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Pennsylvania  simply 
is    not    impoverished      Pennsylvania   is 
one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Nation. 
Mr.  GOLDW.^TER.     I  shall  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  point  out  the  ridicu- 
lousness   of    the    formula.      Under    the 
original  formula,  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona    would     receive     $9,043,884:      but 
Arizona  would  have  esUmated  tax  pay- 
ments  of  $4,070,000.     We  do   not   need 
it      We   have   never  taken   any  Federal 
aid  other  than  under  the  National  De- 
fense EducaUon  Act.    Th.c  taxing  efforts 
we  have   put  forth   have   resulU-d   in   a 
$12  million  surplus.     So  Arizona  is  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  it  can  more 
tlian  adequately  take  care  of  its  educa- 
tion svstem.    However,  evidently  ^^  e  shall 
have  "to  swallow  that  $9  million      I  do 
not  know  what  wc  will  do  with  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  Arizona  ptt 
back  more  than  it  paj's  in'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  It  will,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  it  because  Arizona  can 
more  than  take  care  of  itself 

Mr   LAUSCHE      How-  much  more  will 
Arizona  receive  than  it  wiU  pay  out? 
Mr    GOLDWATER.     Almost  double. 
Mr.    KEATING      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr    GOLDWATER      I  yield 
Mr  KEATING      I  might  enlighten  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  by   reminding   him 
of  the   figures  which  the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willi.amsI 
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brought  out,  namely,  that  in  the  formula 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  but  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  added  to  the 
formula.  By  some  curious  coincidence. 
the  States  represented  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  got  an  additional  gratuity  from 
the  Federsul  Government  That  miuht 
have  a  bearing 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  understand  that  to 
be  so.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  pointed  out  that  m  the  bill  'Ahich 

we  passed  last  March 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Yes  He  stated  that 
certain  Stat^  .>  received  more  money 
under  that  bill  than  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  but  that  under  this  bill 
the  -same  States  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  they  receive 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  That  is  a  sort  of 
whirlygig.  Under  the  previous  bill, 
some  States  paid  out  move  than  they  will 
receive.  Now  thty  wiirlBe  given  more 
than  they  will  pay  out  That  will  leave 
them  where  they  started 

The  fact  that  the  States  represented 
on  the  committee  got  more  money  under 
the  committee  version  of  the  bill  I 
a.scribe  to  coincidence 

Mr  KEATING  Oh.  yes;  under  the 
rules  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
must  ascribe  that  fact  to  a  coincidence; 
.so  although  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  ascribing  it  to  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. I  think  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note. 
Mr,  GOLDWATER  I  .should  like  to 
say  It  has  been  nottxl  .vith  great  clarity 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  also 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion the  case — reported  in  the  law- 
books—of  a  defendant  who  shot  the 
same  man  on  three  different  occasions. 
At  the  first  trial  tlie  defendant  was  ac- 
quitted, on  the  basis  of  his  defense  that 
the  shooting  was  an  accident 

At  the  second  trial,  the  defendant  was 
again  acquitted,  also  on  the  basis  that 
tlie  .shooting  was  an  accident. 

But  at  the  third  trial,  the  jury  de- 
cided that  It  was  rath.er  odd  that  on  3 
different  occasions  the  same  man  was 
shot  by  the  same  defei.dant  and  in  each 
case  by  accident 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  In  this  case  the 
same  animal  has  been  shot  several  times 
since  I  have  been  a  Membe!-  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  hop'^  that  we  can  succeed  in 
having  It  shot  this  time,  and  that  this 
time  it  will  fall  down  for  good. 

Arizona  ranks  35th  in  income  per 
pupil,  but  ranks  6th  ;n -educational  ex- 
penditures per  pupil — a  fact  of  which  we 
are  very   proud 

.■\train.  Secretary  Ribicoff  was  asked 
the  following  question: 

I  ••Now.  Mr  Secretary.  If  all  the  States  and 
local  communities  were  able  to  finance  their 
own  educational  development.  Ai  other 
words  if  the  problem  were  not  a  financial 
one.  but  rather  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  expand  or  Improve  their  education 
f.ncilities  to  the  degree  you  regard  as  neces- 
sary, would  you  still  favor  a  program  of  I"ed- 
eral  aid  to  education?" 


The  Secretary  reph'Xi 

Personally,  if  I  thought  that  every  com- 
munity and  every  State  could  do  their  own  I 
would  not  (Ibid.,  p  156). 

HI     THE    REAL    OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    PROPONOTrS 
OF    FEDERAL    GRANTS-IN-AID    FOR    EDUCATION 

As  the  figures  have  shown,  there  is  no 
national  necessity  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  States  and  localities  have 
demonstrated  both  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  meet  their  educational  needs 
adequately  But  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous job  which  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  done  during  the  past  15 
years  to  overcome  the  backlog  of  school 
facilities  needed  in  some  areas,  a  backlog 
brought  on  by  the  depression.  World 
War  II,  and  Korea,  the  proponents  of 
direct  Federal  aid  to  education  are  nev- 
ertheless absolutely  insistent  that  the 
only  way  to  i-educe  the  backlog  is  by  a 
massive  infusion  of  Federal  grants  into 
the  States.  In  recent  years,  the  same 
profKjnents  have  added  to  their  propa- 
ganda the  claim  that  teachers  are  not 
paid  enough  by  the  local  school  districts, 
and.  therefore,  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  cor- 
rect that  situation,  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  that 
the  demands  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion have  grown  louder  and  more  insist- 
ent as  the  need  for  expanding  our  school 
facilities  diminishes.  It  is  fully  appar- 
ent that  many  of  those  promoting  the 
idea  of  Federal  aid  to  education  are  in- 
terested only  in  the  element  of  cen- 
tralized control,  and,  consequently,  refuse 
to  recognize  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  been  rapidly  solving 
the  backlog  problem  They  have  seen 
their  crisis  selling  point  melt  away,  in 
the  face  of  determined  local  responsi- 
bility, and  arc  attempting  to  cover  it  up 
by  adding  new  items  to  their  list  of  needs 
and  more  power  to  their  propaganda 
efforts.  The  present  ofTensive  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to.  and  control  of,  the  Nation's 
education  is  the  heaviest  ever  moimted: 
and  it  must  be  resisted  if  the  real,  but 
rarely  disclosed,  objectives  of  these  pro- 
ponents are  to  be  defeated. 

The  strongest  and  most  persistent  de- 
mands for  Federal  aid  to  education  come 
from  organized  pressure  groups — the 
professional  educationists  represented  by 
the  National  Education  Association — 
NEA — the  labor  unions,  and  .small  but 
vocal  liberal  organizations,  of  which 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action — 
ADA — and  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee— AVC — are  typical.  The  profes- 
sional educationists,  particularly,  are  in- 
fluential in  many  State  departments  of 
education  That,  incidentally,  is  why. 
under  the  committee  bill,  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  including 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  the  States, 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  Legislatures 
and  Governors  are  bypa.s.sed.  as  are  local 
school  boards,  all  of  which  have  hitherto 
manifested  a  complete  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  Federal  aid  program  in  edu- 
cation 

Thus,  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation, which  represents  the  State 
school  board  associations  and  the  coun- 
try's 50,000  local  .school  boards,  year  after 
year  has  ref  Lised  to  endorse  Federal  aid — 


most  recently  at  its  annual  convention 
in  Chicago  in  April  1960,  and  at  its  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  on  May  5,  1961. 
In  short,  only  a  few  days  ago,  at  this 
year's  convention  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association— held  in  Philadel- 
phia—the association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  Federal  aid  to  education 
until  the  school  boards  of  America  ex- 
press the  need  for  such  funds. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  explain  some  of 
the  details  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia convention?  Will  he  state  what 
the  convention  was  and  what  were  the 
responsibilities  in  the  educational  field 
of  those  who  were  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
shall  answer  by  reading  into  the  Record 
a  telegram  which  provides  the  informa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Ohio  desires.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter several  days  ago,  and  that  statement 
appears  in  the  Record 

This  telegram  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
lady  in  Pennsylvania  who  evidently  is  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  also  evi- 
dently attended  the  convention  The 
telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Wynnewood.  Pa  .  May  19    1961 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
Wanhington.  DC 

National  School  Boards  Association  Con- 
vention. Philadelphia.  May  5,  1961.  passed 
resolution  "opposing  further  extension  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  until  the  school 
boards  of  America  express  the  need  for  such 
funds  ••  Earlier  that  day  convention  soundly 
defeated  resolution  supporting  Federal  aid 
for  public  schools  Who  Is  In  better  position 
to  judge  needs  of  public  schools  than  public 
school  directors?  Why  Is  their  resolution 
being  Ignored  by  the  Senate? 

Mrs   Roy  McKissock 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  resolution.  The  National  A.ssociation 
of  School  Boards  met  in  Philadelphia: 
the  delegates  there  represented  .school 
boards  all  over  the  country;  and  those 
school  boards  have  the  responsibility  of 
managing  and  providing  the  finances  for 
the  schools.  In  their  convention  they 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  go  into  the  program 
of  providing  funds  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  schools  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct:  and  he  will 
find  that  a  similar  statement  was  pre- 
viously inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  repeat  that  the  association  represents 
more  than  50.000  local  school  boards; 
and  year  after  year  they  have  refused  to 
endorse  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  have  listened  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
regard  to  certain  action  taken  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  .school 
boards 

Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1960.  the  views  of 
a  much  vaster  number  of  pei-sons  were 
ostensibly  represented  by  the  declara- 
tion, adopted  by  delegates  at  that  con- 
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vention,  representing  millior;s  of  citi- 
zens, in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  Senator 
from  West  Virgima  is  absolutely  correct 
that  such  a  plank  wa-s  included  in  the 
Republican  platfomi  just  as  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  both  parties  included  civil 
nghts  planks  in  their  platforms. 

But  in  this  particular  case  my  heart 
is  perfectly  at  ease,  because  I  voiced 
open  opposition  to  tliis  part  of  the  plat- 
form. In  fact,  if  the  platform  commit- 
tee on  education  had  been  allowed  to 
vote  out  what  it  wanted  to  vote  out. 
there  would  not  have  been  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  a  plank  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  U)  education.  I  know  that 
is  a  weak  argument,  because  such  a 
plank  was  voted  out  But  a  survey  was 
made  by  Dr  Ernest  Wilkinson,  the  presi- 
dent of  Brigham  Young  University,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee.  He 
polled  the  1.300  members  of  the  con- 
vention, and  asked  whether  they  would 
support  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion and  Federal  aid  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries.  The  last  information 
received — and  I  inserted  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  time  ago — showed  that  he  re- 
ceived responses  from  63  pjercent  of 
those  who  were  polled— a  sui-prisingly 
large  percentage;  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  replies  received  was  as  follows: 

On  the  question  of  Federal  aid  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  97  percent 
were  opposed.  2  percent  were  in  favor, 
and  1  percent  did  not  express  any 
opinion 

On  the  question  of  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction.  82  percent  were  op- 
posed, 17  percent  were  in  favor,  and  1 
percent  did  not  express  any  opinion, 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  further? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  yield. 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  have  personal  and 
official  esteem  for  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  am  attempting,  for  the  record  of  this 
debate,  to  indicate  that  not  only  the 
Democratic  Party  in  its  national  con- 
vention, but  the  Republican  Party  in  its 
national  convention,  as  well — those  duly 
chosen  or  elected  delegates  speaking  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  studies  having  been  made  of 
the  problems  of  education — gave  their 
stamp  of  approval  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  varied,  of  course,  but  the 
stamp  of  approval  was  given  by  the  two 
major  parties  To  what  motive  does  the 
Senator  ascribe  that  action? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  agree  that  that 
is  the  case,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
platforms  of  both  parties  expressed  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  if  that  were  so,  the 
Democratic  platforai  adopted  in  Los  An- 
geles would  be  pressed  with  more  vigor 
than  has  been  the  case.  For  example, 
there  was  a  plank  in  the  platform  about 
civil  rights.  T  do  not  recall  seeing  any- 
thing on  the  floor  about  civil  rights. 
When  the  Republicans  try  to  put  civil 
rights  into  the  bill,  we  are  soundly  de- 
feated on  it,  I  toss  the  question  right 
back:   Why  is  not  the  Democratic  Party 


doing  something  about  the  promise  it 
made? 

When  I  stood  up  to  speak  my  piece 
to  the  people  across  the  Nation,  I  made 
it  clear  what  I  did  not  agree  with  m  my 
own  party's  platfonn.  1  did  that  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  be  dishonored  by 
coming  to  the  floor  and  opposing  some 
of  the  things  my  party  said  it  was  for, 

I  have  cited  figures  showing  all  the 
Republican  delegates  did  not  go  along 
with  it.  even  though  it  was  a  part  of  the 
platform. 

I  cannot  agree  that  either  platfonn 
was  the  expression  of  the  American 
people.  I  would  dislike  to  think  that 
the  American  people  had  gone  so  far 
that  they  would  allow  the.se  documents 
to  be  written. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  allow  me  to  make  a 
comment? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  I  yield 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.  If  I  had  to  decide 
whether  the  delegates  to  the  association 
of  school  boards,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
delegates  to  the  conventions  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  on  the  other,  were  the  most  objec- 
tive and  impartial  and  best  fitted  to 
judge.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  the 
delegates  from  the  association  of  school 
boards  were.  They  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  to  it  that  their  schools  are  run 
economically  and  efficiently  They 
would  seemingly  have  their  burdens 
lightened  if  Federal  money  were  given 
to  them ;  yet  they  said  they  did  not  want 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
Convention  and  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion were  trying  to  win  votes,  and  in 
order  to  win  votes,  they  were  prepared 
to  make  promises  which  would  insure 
the  attainment  of  that  result. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  may 
I  comment  following  the  remarks  of  my 
courageous  colleague  from  Ohio"' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  yield, 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  really  desires  the 
Senate  or  the  country  to  believe  that  men 
and  women  who  stand  for  public  office, 
and  parties  setting  forth  their  pro- 
nouncements in  platforms,  are  not 
honest  or  forthright  in  their  appeal  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  my  view,  they  are 
human  beings  engaged  in  the  game  of 
politics;  and.  based  upon  my  experience 
in  the  past,  commitments  are  made  at 
political  conventions  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  votes  There  is. 
seemingly,  an  auction  between  the  two 
parties,  one  hoping  to  bid  more  than 
the  other  party  in  order  to  gain  the 
support  of  a  political  segment  of  the 
voting  public. 

That  is  my  candid  view,  and  it  is  the 
view  I  have  developed  through  10  years 
in  the  governorship  and  4  years  now  in 
the  Senate, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH  I  think  the  view- 
point expressed  is  an  indictment  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  We  approach  these  vital 
matters  through  the  participation  of 
men  and  women  who  exercise  the  fran- 


chise of  freedom  which  is  the  ballot  To 
indicate  that  there  is  some  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  the  party  platform  declaration 
or  in  the  proposal  of  a  candidate  as  he 
appears  before  the  people  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  indictment,  as  I  have  said,  of 
the  very  process  or  system  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  strength  of 
America. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  I  think  it  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  weaknesses  that  re- 
side with  people  in  political  life.  It  is  no 
condemnation.  If  it  is  a  condemnation. 
It  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  the  zeal 
to  win  office,  there  are  too  many  of  us 
who  are  willing  to  promise  anythiiv  and 
evei-ything,  I  frankly  say  that  u  is  not 
very  soothing  to  me  to  feel  that  way,  but 
that  is  the  absolute  fact 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr  GOLDWATER  I  yield 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  ascribe  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  the  same  feeling  for 
intellectual  integrity  that  I  have  toward 
the  Senator  who  has  the  floor.  But  let 
us  think  for  a  moment  what  the  teachei-s 
of  America,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
school  boards,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made,  have  been  saying.  Certain- 
ly, there  would  be  a  recognition — not  a 
reluctance,  but  eager,  recognition — that 
men  and  women  who  are  the  teachers 
within  our  educational  system  m  this 
country  come,  not  with  ulterior  motives, 
in  asking  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  They  represent  no  improper 
motive  when  they  say  they  believe  the 
time  IS  here  to  share  the  responsibility  on 
a  national  level  for  a  better  educational 
."system 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  remind  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia  that  I  liave 
repeatedly  seen  a  statement  ascribed  to 
the  organization  asserting  that  laymen 
.should  not  operate  the  school  systems; 
that  they  should  be  managed  by  profes- 
sionals. This  is  what  I  assert  is  the 
end  desire  of  the  groups  on  the  outside 
who  advocate  Federal  aid  to  education, 
I  think  nobody  can  argue  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  they  were  reviewed 
before  the  committee  We  have  been 
building  classrooms  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  Picsident  has  asked  for.  the 
teacher  shoi'tage  has  been  solved  the 
increase  m  school  population  will  be  cut 
in  half  in  the  next  10  years,  and  we 
have  increased  our  school  expenditures 
by  about  15  percent  each  year  for  the 
last  7  years. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
States  and  localities  are  attempting  to 
take  care  of  the  problem  So  there  must 
be  some  other  motive.  I  suppose,  i-f  I 
were  in  their  place,  I  might  feel  the 
same  way;  but  as  a  parent,  I  feel  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  pay  attention  to 
my  own  school  board.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  creeping  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  we  have  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  move  into  the  local  areas  and 
take  over  any  of  the  school  boards'  ae- 
tivities  and  have  control  over  tfte 
schools  or  education;  and  that.  I  think, 
is  what  IS  desired  by  the  groups  on  the 
outside  who  advocate  this  measure. 
That  IS  my  feeling. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  comment.     I   think  these   people  are 
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sincere  in  their  arguments,  and  they  feel 
the  aid  ought  to  be  given 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  for  his  statement  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  more  dedicated  or 
devoted  group  of  citizen.'?  m  our  country 
than  the  men  and  women  who  leach  our 
vouth. 

Mrs  Randolph  and  I  have  reared  two 
children — our  sons  now  erown  to  man- 
hood— ui  educational  pKX-e.sses  in  the 
public  school  system  T  have  watched 
them  develop  throueb.  thf  public  schools 
and  to  evaluate  thfir  mstrucrors  By 
and  large.  I  have  felt  that  those  teach- 
ers were  knowledgeable  helpful,  and 
dedicated.  When  teacher^  almost  in 
concert,  feel  that  this  pmcram  is  impor- 
tant and  needs  attention  at  rhe  national 
level,  with  a  sharing  by  the  State's  in  a 
common  problem,  they  have  a  valid  in- 
fluence on  my  conclusions 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presinent  I 
did  not  wish  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of 
any  people  or  of  any  groups  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  observing  any  long  li.'^t 
of  State  teachers'  organi/'^tions  which 
have  approved  this  program  I  have  no 
recollection  of  teach--rs  from  my  State 
or  from  other  States  approaching  :ne  to 
say  that  we  must  have  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Nor  has  a  witness  representing  a 
State  or  local  board  of  education  ap- 
peared at  congressional  hearings  to  tes- 
tify for  Federal  aid  for  at  lea.-^t  5  vears. 
although  several  members  of  such 
boards  have  testified  aeamst  it  during 
that  period.  Although  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees  stront;ly  favor 
such  aid.  it  should  be  noted  that  th-  v 
represent  teachers  association-,  other 
private  organizations,  or  were  school 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers. In  other  words  it  was  the  school 
employees  who  testified  to  the  financial 
inability  of  the  SUte  and  local  school 
systems,  while  the  lawful  governme 
school   boards  made    no   such   claims 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  the  House  Con  - 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  asked 
all  Governors  whether  future  educa- 
tional needs  in  their  States  could  be 
met  through  State  and  local  efTort^s 
Not  all  of  the  39  who  responded  an- 
swered with  a  clear  "yes"  or  "no  '  Tn 
the  extent  to  which  the  replies  can  be 
classified,  they  appear  as  27  in  th.e  af- 
firmative. 7  uncertain,  and  only  5  in  the 
negative  Interestingly,  among  the  af- 
firmative answers  were  several  North.- 
ern  Democratic  Governors  of  pro- 
nounced liberal  views  Some  of  their 
statements    are   most   interesting 

Gov  Herschel  C.  Lovele.ss.  of  Iowa, 
said: 

I  would  Hk*»  to  point  out  that  the  mech- 
anism of  PfKleral  .lid  to  education  will  not 
make  available  economic  resources  not  al- 
ready av.illable  to  the  various  States  and 
th«  local  poUtKtl  f  ibdivisions  financing 
public  school  systems  m  this  country. 

Perhaps  'he  most  basic  problem  to  which 
insufficient  attention  has  been  devoted  is 
that  of  securing  efficiency  in  the  operation  ^i 
our  State-supported  educational  systems 
Improved  education  is  not  synonymous  with 
more  money  fi>r  education  Ri^Ilstif'ally 
viewed,  teachers'  salaries  can  be  rai.sed  in 
n^u'h  the  s.ime  -a-.u-  that  -Aaires  and  salaries 


hiive  been  raised  in  other  Industries,  that  i". 
by  Increased  output  per  worlcer  Reliable 
statistics  Indicate  that  we  are  malting  less 
effective  use  of  present-day  employees  tn  the 
public  school  system  than  was  being  made 
a  half-century  ago  Partly  the  problem  Is 
one  brought  on  by  the  proliferation  of 
courses  and  of  acUvlUea  not  basic  to  the 
true  functions  of  a  public  school  system. 
Partly  the  problem  has  been  brought  on  by 
the  growth  oX  an  idea  that  the  quaUty  of 
education  depends  upon  reducing  the  ratio 
of  pupils  to  teachers  With  modern  methods 
of  communication  and  the  va.st  improve- 
ments in  visual  aids  and  other  technique 
for  mass  education,  it  Is  unthinkable  that 
we  should  continue  to  require  more  and 
more  teachers  to  educate  any  gl\ep.  number 
of  students. 

Declared  Gov.  Michael  V    DiSalle,  of 
Ohio: 

It  is  my  feeling  that  In  many  cases  re- 
quests for  financial  aid  from  the  next  high- 
est level  of  government  stems  from  an  un- 
willingness to  face  up  to  increased  taxes 
Although  greater  taxes  always  accompany 
subsldlis,  it  seems  to  be  less  painful  if  they 
are  levied  by  another  political  entity.  In 
Ohio,  we  are  In  the  process  of  Increasing 
taxes  much  of  which  can  be  attributed  to 
increased  school  subsidy. 

Gov.  George  Docking,  of  Kansas,  said: 
It  Is  my  opinion  that,  given  anywhere 
nearly  equal  opportunity,  the  local  and  State 
govermnents  are  better  abl-  to  solve  edu- 
cational problems  than  are  members  of  a 
Fede.-al  bureaucracy 

Tlie  venknesJ'es  which  are  apparent  In  the 
present  educational  system  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  development  of  a  bureaucratic 
psychology  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
The  syfitem.  in  my  opinion,  can  be  Improved 
only  by  eliminating  the  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic ideas  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
It  rnnnot  be  Improved  by  superimposing  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  on  one  which  Is  now 
topheavy  with  unnecessary,  and  sometimes 
detrimental,  personnel. 

And  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  B.  Meyner.  expressed  himself  as 
follows : 

The  "weakness"  of  State  and  local  taxing 
systems  Is  the  Impact  of  heavy  Federal  taxes 
particularly  when  the  "export-Import  ratio" 
*.s  disproportionate,  as  It  is  In  New  Jersey 
What  iS  imder  discussion  is  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  tax  dollars,  aggregate  State  and 
local  tax  .systems  are  capable  of  raising  any 
amount  desired  so  long  as  the  citizen-tax- 
payer will  approve  The  State's  taxing  power 
is  exercised  by  the  people  themselTes. 
through  representative  government.  The 
questl(m  of  "systems"  Is  Irrelevant  to  the 
problem  "Tax  systems"  are  concerned  with 
providing  methods  as  equitable  as  possible 
for  assigning  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden 
to  each  taxpayer  The  'system'"  is  not  re- 
lated to  amount.  That  is  determined  by  the 
effective  net  rate  of  the  particular  "system.  " 
Changes  of  system  will  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem presented,  for  the  taxpayer  will  quickly 
discover  that  the  change  merely  meant  pay- 
ing hi?  tax  out  of  a  different  pocket  This 
Is  well  demonstrated  by  those  States  which 
have  reduced  their  reliance  on  property  taxes 
in  exchange  lor  saies  and  income  taxes,  only 
to  find  that,  when  revenue  needs  grew  they 
were  forced  to  go  back  to  the  property  tax 
for  mo-e  revenue, 

IV      J-SDEllAL     CONTP.OL     OF     CDUCATIOH THE 

XTLTTMATX    RESULT 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  citizens,  the 
taxpavers  and  their  legally  elected  rep- 
resentatives, both  State  and  local,  are 
not  di'manding  PVdeial  aid  to  educa- 
tion     The  professional  educationist.'^  and 


their  allies,  fully  aware  of  this,  realize 
that  their  complete  control  of  our  edu- 
cational system  can  come  about  only  if 
education  is  federalized.  It  is  much 
easier  for  pressure  groups  to  influence  a 
sinj^le  legislative  body  like  the  Cum^resi, 
and  a  single  executive,  the  President, 
than  50  State  legislatures,  50  Governors, 
and  50,000  local  .school  boards 

I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  no  controls  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  That  is  not  the  fact  of 
the  cas*'  I  ask  .Senators  to  read  section 
106" a » .  which  .says: 

The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any  State 
under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year  »fter 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961,  shall 
be  reduced  If  such  State"8  effort  for  such 
us<  al  year  is  not  at  leaat  equal  to  such  State  s 
base  effort  for  such  year. 

If  that  is  not  control.  I  do  not  know 
what  control  means.  In  other  words,  the 
State  would  not  get  the  money  unless  Its 
effort  equaled  the  base  efTort. 

SubparaRraph  'b>  of  the  same  section 
106  provides: 

The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any  State 
under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  19«1.  shall 
alst)  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort  for  such 
year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the  State's  baae 
effort  for  such  year  plus  the  average  annual 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  national  effort  over  the 
rive  fiscal  year  period  beginning  July  1,  1956, 
and  ending  June  30.  1961 

There  are  controls  all  through  the  bill. 

In  section  106.  sub.sectkon  ■  e  •  « i  >  there 
is  the  provision  with  respect  to  how  the 
State's  efTort  will  be  determined.  This 
provides  a  formula  which  must  bt-  fol- 
lowed. It  IS  a  control.  If  the  formula  is 
not  followed,  the  State  wlH  not  get  the 
funds. 

In  subsection  <e»  (4)  of  section  106 
it  is  provided : 

The  Commissioner's  determinations  of  the 
State  effort,  base  effort.  Income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  anv  Stayl,  and  hia 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  aver- 
age rate  of  Increase,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purpoees  of  this  title. 

If  that  is  not  control  by  a  man  in 
Washington.  T>.C,  I  cannot  read  the 
English  language. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  relates  to  sums 
allocated  under  section  105.  as  adjusted 
by  section  106.  and  provides: 

a  state  education  agency  may  use  such 
amount  as  It  deems  necessary  for  any  su- 
pervision, services,  and  other  costs  of  admin- 
istering Its  activities  under  this  title  In  that 
year,  except  that  such  amount  shall  not  be 
more  than  whichever  Is  the  lesser  of  (1» 
ten  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pub- 
lic school  pupUs  In  the  State  during  the 
prtor  fiscal  yenr.  and  (2)  »150.000.  except 
that  If.  for  any  SUite.  such  lesser  amount 
Is  less  than  $23,000.  such  amount  shall  be 
Increased  to  $25,000. 

Controls?  They  are  all  the  way 
through  the  bill. 

Section  109  provides: 

Each  State  education  agency  shall  set 
aside,  from  the  sums  allotted  to  It  under 
section  105.  as  adjusted  by  section  106  for 
any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  sums. 

And  so  forth. 
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Section  110<a><l»  relates  to  the  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  says: 

provides  assurance  that  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  this 
title: 

Let  us  assume  that  the  State  does  not 
have  such  an  agency  and  does  not  desire 
to  have  such  an  agency.  The  State 
could  not  participate  unless  it  set  up  the 
agency  provide<l. 

There  is  a  further  provision,  under 
subsection  (a)<2),  as  follows: 
provides  for  specifying  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  yeir  the  proportion  of  Its  al- 
lotment for  such  year  that  will  be  expended 
for  (A)  public  school  teachers"  salaries,  and 
(B)  the  construction  of  public  school  facili- 
ties- and  provldt-s  that  such  allotment,  ex- 
cept for  sums  u(;ed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions loe  and  109,  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  either  of  such  purpoees; 

Mr   President.  I  could  go  through  the 
bill  page  by  pat,'e.    The  bill  Is  filled  with 


tlons,  limitations,  and  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe:  there 
are  eight  exceptions  which  the  institu- 
tion must  abide  by. 

Fourth.  Each  State  must  submit  a  de- 
tailed plan  to  the  Commissioner  In  order 
to  receive  payments. 

Fifth.  Loans  made  to  nonpro.!it  private 
schools  must  meet  four  conditions. 

Sixth.  The  awarding  of  f<!llowshlps 
depends  on  the  making  of  certain  find- 
ings by  the  Commissioner. 

Seventh.  The  right  of  a  fellowship 
student  to  continue  to  receive  payments 
Is  dependent  upon  a  finding  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  student  Is  making 
satisfactory  progress  In.  and  devoting 
full  time  to  studies  and  research. 

Eighth.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  fellowship  program. 
again  the  State  must  submit  a  detailed 
plan  to  the  Commissioner. 

Ninth.  Payment  to  the  States  imder 
the  vocational  education  program  of  the 
act  are  conditioned  on  the  State  meeting 
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controls  written  Into  It.  as  have  to  be  certain  requirements 

written  into  any  bill  when  we  attempt  Tenth.  Agam.   a  State  plan   must  be 

to   elve  Federal   grants-in-aid  for   any  submitted. 

to   give   reuciB     k  Eleventh.  Any  person  receiving  funds 

''^The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  Insist  under  the  act  must  take  a  loyalty  oath, 

that  funds  can-and  wlU— be  granted  to  Twelfth.  The  State   plans  which   are 


the  States  without  undue  controls. 
They  have  in.serted  in  most  of  their 
legislative  proposals,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  committee  bill,  clauses  enjoining 
Federal  administrative  officials  from  ex- 
ercising power.s  over  local  schools.     But 


a  condition  to  receiving  benefits  under 
the  £u;t  must  contain  certain  specified 
provisions, 

I  agree  that  many,  if  not  all.  of  these 
controls  are  necessary  After  all,  the 
Federal    Government,    when    it    spends 


ercising  power.s  ovei   io<.-ai  o\,..vrv.'»o.     — --     rcuciai    \_ru»ciiiimii>-,     '^•.^^--    —    -. 

these   are   pious   platitudes   designed   to     huge    sums    of    the    taxpayers     money 


divert  attention  from  the  Inevitability 
of  Federal  control  following  upon  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Thus,  even  the  late  Representative 
John  Leslnski,  Sr  ,  a  former  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  himself  a  leading  liberal 
within  the  Democratic  Party,  had  no  Il- 
lusions on  that  score.    He  stated: 

It  Is  imposslb.e  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  sys- 
tems *  •  •  I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard 
study  we  have  out  to  the  question,  that  no 
acceptable  bill  preventing  Federal  domina- 
tion of  local  schools  can  l>e  drawn.  I  re- 
luctantly come  to  the  conclusion,  but  I 
had  to  face  the  facts  (Congressionai,  Rec- 
ord, vol.   103,  p..  5.  p.  6348.) 

As  an  example  of  the  correctness  of 
Representative  Leslnskl's  assertion.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral controls  In  the  most  recently  en- 
acted congressional  legislation  on  educa- 
tion, the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Public  Lf  w  85-864.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  controls  contained  In  that  statute : 

Fii-st,  With  respect  to  the  payment  of 
Federal  capital  contributions,  the  Com- 
missioner of  i>he  Office  of  Education  of 
HEW  sets  th(  date  for  filing  the  appli- 
cation by  the  educational  institution. 
He  may  reallot  excess  amounts  to  other 
States,  and  h(  determines  the  manner  in 


must  attach  conditions  and  controls  to 
see  that  the  money  Is  spent  both 
properly  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  But  they  are 
controls  nevertheless,  and  they  are  in- 
escapable when  the  Federal  Government 
participates  in  any  field  of  activity  by 
spending  Federal  funds. 

But  these  Federal  controls,  neces- 
sary as  they  may  be.  inevitably  lead  to 
fiu-ther  Federal  controls,  which,  despite 
all  pious  protestations  to  the  contrary. 
have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  substantive 
content  of  these  program.';,  an  impact 
which  may  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  beneficiaries 

To  Illustrate,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  experience  of  Prof.  Claude  J. 
Bartlett.  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville.  Tenn  He  describes 
the  fate  of  two  guidance  and  counseling 
Institutes  .set  up  under  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Profes- 
sor Bartlett  participated  in  both,  and 
was  the  director  of  one 

Professor  Bartlett  points  out  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  controls  and  their  con- 
sequences : 

First  In  one  Institute,  the  standards 
of  admission  for  students  were  lowered 
as  a  result  of  pressure  from  the  Federal 
Government.     The   re.^ult    was   the    ac 


changes  did  not  ^ect  the  cost  of  the 
institute   as   speclaed    In    the    contract 
Thus,  the  Federal  government  dictated 
cun-lculum  and  administration  of  the  in- 
stitute as  well  as  flni|icial  arrangements. 
Third.  When  the  oonlract  setting  up 
the  Institute  was  signed,  the  director  of 
the    college's    child    study    center    wa.>- 
named  acting   director  of  the  institute. 
When  the  college  sought  to  substitute  a 
permanent  director  to  pei-mit  the  acting 
director  to  return  to  his  regular  duties 
elsewhere,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fused to  allow  the  change  in  director- 
.ship.  thus  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  the  college. 

Fourth.  The  Office  of  Education  in- 
sisted that  all  of  the  students  of  the  sec- 
ond Institute  be  recruited  before  au- 
thorization for  establishing  it  had  even 
been  completed.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  the  col- 
lege cho,se  to  cancel  the  contract  for  the 
Institute  rather  than  submit  to  bureau- 
cratic whims  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton, 

Financial  aid  to  the  State.';  could  be 
provided  without  the  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral control   through   purely   monetan'. 
noneai-marked.  and  unconditional  grants 
or     tax    sharing— Roger    A,     Freeman, 
"Grants     Without     Strings,"     National 
Civic  Review.  June  1959      But  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  school  aid  insiit  that 
the  funds  must  not  only  be  earmarked 
for     the    schools     but     also    channeled 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  State  depanment.^  of  education  as 
provided  in  the  committee  bill,  so  as  to 
insure   and    enforce   the   supremacy   of 
the  professional  educationists. 

The  influence  of  parents,  communities, 
and  legislatures  is  likely  to  wane  if  an 
increasing  share  of  the  funds  does  not 
depend  upon  their  approval  but  is  de- 
rived from  Federal  grants.  Local  boards 
of  education  for  many  years  have  tended 
to  concern  themselves  mostly  with  ap- 
proving tax  rates  and  bond  Issues  anci 
selling  them  to  the  public  rather  than 
with  the  setting  of  educational  policies. 
They  have  largely  been  ratifiers  of  pro- 
fessional proposals 

School  boards  which  have  tried  to  as- 
sert themselves  against  their  superin- 
tendents m  regard  to  educational  policy 
have  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  even 
with  hostility.  Thus,  an  editorial  m  the 
publication,  '  the  Naftons  School,  for 
June  1960,  referred  to  the  indefinable 
sense  of  uneasiness'  with  which  some 
school  administrators  view  the  growing 
strength  of  school  board  organizations 
and  questioned  whether  "the  school 
board  is  to  be  secretly  appraised  as  a 
group  to  be  controlled  or  stj-mied.  '  Fur- 
ther they  fear  "the  possibility  that 
'school  boards  as  organized  groups  may 
embark  upon  programs  to  influence 
school  legislation  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  goals  of  professional  groups."     An- 


States,  and  ht  determines  the  manner  in     Gov^r^^"/-^  ™  J^.^   ^  ^^^^o  were  of     other  report  of  the  professionals  stated 
which  the  in.stallments  of  Federal  con-     ceptance  of  manj   peisons  wno  N^e  e  ^^^^      ^^^^     deepening     concern     board 


trlbutions  will  be  made. 

Second.  Participating  institutions  must 
make  an  agri^ement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner providing  for  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  met. 

Third.  Loans  made  by  an  Institution 
to  a  student  are  .subject  to  such  condl- 


questlonable  ability. 

Second.  Based  on  the  experiences  m 
its  first  Institute,  changes  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  second  Institute  were  deemed 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  the  Office  of 
Education  refused  to  pei-mit  changes  m 
the  plan  of  opei^tion  even  though  the 


that  "the  deepening  concern  board 
members  show  for  their  responsibilities 
gives  rise  to  a  major  problem.  One 
aspect  of  this  is  the  alarm  with  which 
professional  educators  view  amateur  di- 
rection of  school  policy— Education 
Summary.  October  12   1958 
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The  education  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Times  warned  or  threatened  that 
•local  boards  are  m  daneer  of  voting 
themselves  out  of  power,  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  guidance  from  those  who  will 
increasingly  map  out  national  skoals  and 
standards" — Fred  M.  Hechin2;er.  -School 
Conflicts."  the  New  York  Times.  May  29. 
1960. 

The  purse  strings  have  t)een  the  main 
instrument  by  which  communities  and 
boards  of  educatioi^  have  tried  to  make 
their  influence  upon  school  policies  felt. 
Federal  aid  would  make  it  less  neces- 
sary for  educational  administrators  to 
bow  so  low  to  State  legislators,  school 
boards  and  to  the  lay  public:  it  would 
give  them  more  of  the  independence  they 
have  so  long  sought. 

The  fight  over  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion  has   been   commonly   viewed    as  a 
battle  over  money   for  the  schools.     It 
IS  conceivable  tl-.at  the  real  issue  is  not 
.)i;st  money      The  crucial  issue  may  well 
be  a  power  struggle  over  the  control  of 
the  schools  between  the  organized  pro- 
fession   and    the    lav    public.     Federal 
funds  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
educational   bureaucracy — but   it  would 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  citizens  and 
tiieu-  communities — Roger   A.   Freeman, 
Financing  the  Public  Schools."  volume 
II,  Taxes  for  the  Schools,  pages  366-392. 
Mr    President.    I   have   spent   a   good 
deal  more  tune  on  the  general  discussion 
of   the   bill   than   I  had   intended.     I  do 
not   believe   I   have  much  time  remain- 
ing.    I   shall   finish    the  explanation  ox 
my  amendment,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
m  the  time  remaining.     If  I  nef  d  more 
time,  because  we  discussed  the  platforms 
of   both   parties,   perhaps   the  majority 
leader  might  be  good  enough  to  allow  me 
more  time  because  of  that  extracurricu- 
lar activity 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
I      Mr    GOLDWATER      I   am  happy   to 
yu-Id. 

Mr.  RANDOIJPH  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  the  inter]tH;tion  was  tenned 
"extracurricula."  When  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  told  the  Senate  that  a  cer- 
tain group  of  school  board  members  in 
one  instance  was  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  think  it  was  pertinent  to 
the  discussio:i  for  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  remind  the  Senator  of  tiie 
pronouncement  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  platforms  concerning  the 
very  vital  subiect  that  we  are  consider- 
ing tonight.  Wc  are  discussing  our 
youth,  our  most  valued  resource,  and  we 
talk  candidly  of  their  educational  needs. 
Mr  GOLDWATER  Possibly  it  is  not 
e.\tracurricular,  because  it  gave  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
lias  done  nothing  about  civil  rights  yet. 
I  will  stand  on  what  I  have  said  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 
I  Mr  President.  I  will  continue  to  hope 
that  I  can  visit  -Aith  the  majority  leader 
relative  to  a  little  more  time,  because  we 
were  engaged  here  in  a  colloquy  that 
was  of  pertinence  to  the  bill  but  was 
charged  to  my  time  and  not  to  the  time 
of  the  opponents.     A,s  I  understand,  wc 


are  trying  to  get  out  by  10  o'clock.  I 
think  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  until 
9  o'clock.  I  can  finish  the  presentation 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  modified  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  t^)  speak  until  9  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  understood  that 
thereafter  I  sliall  have  half  an  hour  to 
reply. 

Mr.  CrOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to 
which  I  address  myself  is  my  amend- 
ment 5-16-61— E.  and  it  is  offered  in  thr> 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Early  .n  this  session  of  Congress,  a 
three-part  program  dealing  with  educa- 
tion which  I  believe  if  enacted,  would 
provide  the  solution  to  all  problems,  real 
and  ima  jinary,  confronting  our  educa- 
tional system  today.  I  now  ofifer  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute the,<e  propo.sals. 

My  substitute  sets  forth  a  program 
dealing  with  the  proper  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion at  all  levels — elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college,  university,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  is  a  role  which  mast  be  directed 
toward  helping  our  people  to  help  them- 
selves without  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government  It  must  recog- 
nize first  and  foremost  the  danger  of 
centrali/.cd  control  over  the  vitally  im- 
portant area  of  life  encompassed  by  the 
education  of  our  children.  Then,  it  must 
take  account  of  the  actual  need  which 
exists  for  expanding  and  augmenting 
the  facilities  which  we  now  have  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  educational  needs. 
Finally,  it  should  use  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  restore  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  the  finan- 
cial means  to  handle  the  needs  that  may 
exist  or  arise,  which  have  been  substan- 
tially preempted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  problem  isjone  of  letting  the  peo- 
ple dec.de,  in  tnelr  own  communities 
where  that  decision  can  best  be  made, 
just  what  are  their  educational  needs. 
After  that,  it  is  one  of  equipping  them 
to  handle  their  needs  locally,  through 
their  own  .school  boards  and  without  the 
direction  of  Washington  bureaucracy. 

The  major  domestic  problem  now  fac- 
ing our  Nation  is  the  threat  of  inflation 
with  its  disastrous  impact  on  private 
savings,  insurance,  pension  funds,  and 
social  s<'curity.  This  threat  has  enor- 
mous ramifications  when  applied  to  our 
educational  problems. 

This  is  true  because  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the.se  funds  is  being  ac- 
cumulated by  parents  for^  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  higher*  education  of 
their  children,  the  costs  of  which  are 
outstripping  the  ability  of  many  people 
to  keep  pace. 

I.    THl:    DECAY    OF    AMEKICAN    PRECOLLBCE 
EDUCATION 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  is  primarily 
wrong  with  American  precollege  edu- 
cation is  not  lack  of  money  but  lack  of 


quality.  The  deterioration  in  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  elementary  and 
secondary  school  has  been  recognized 
not  only  by  leading  scholars  in  and  out 
of  the  academic  community  but  finally, 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  long-sufTering 
American  people  as  well.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  huge  sums  of  additional 
money  should  not  be  spent  in  perpetuat- 
ing and  aggravating  our  educational 
shortcomings.  Any  program  which 
makes  additional  funds  available  for  use 
by  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  should  be  accompanied  simul- 
taneously by  a  program  designed  to  in- 
duce improven  ents  in  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Itlngineers  in  February  1958. 
Dean  Martin  Mason,  of  the  George 
Wa.shington  University  School  of  Elngi- 
nof^ring,  stated  bluntly: 

Our  schooU  are  not  fulfilling  what  should 
be  their  main  function  -baalc  education 
imd  the  stimulation  of  minds.  Pupxlls  spend 
half  their  time  learning  social  graces,  auto- 
mobile driving  and  in  building  their  bodies. 

Mortimer  Smith,  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Basic  Education,  in  his  recent 
book  A  Citizen's  Manual  for  Public 
Schools,"  writes: 

To  ."^um  up.  this  should  be  tlie  bare  mini-, 
mum  expected  of  a  normal  child  flnishlng^^ 
the  clpmentary  school  He  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write  with  some  fluency,  ai.d  spell, 
itdd.  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  with  ac- 
curacy, he  should  know  the  basic  g^graphlc 
farts  of  his  country  and  the  worlU.  have  a 
hnowjedge  of  elementary  science;  know 
S'lmethlng  of  the  culture  and  history  of 
other  peoples  and  much  of  his  )pwn.  And 
above  all.  his  schooling  should  hAve  taught 
him  the  dllTerence  between  aimless  mental 
activity  and  orderly  thought 

There  is  a  strange  quirk  In  modern  educa- 
tional thinking  which  produces  pessimism 
about  the  school's  ability  to  teach,  such  tan- 
gibles as  geography,  spelling,  and  reading, 
but  optimism  about  the  ability  of  the  school 
t<i  teach  such  Intangibles  aa  good  citizen- 
ship and  wise  use  of  leisure  time  and  to 
produce  tolerant,  well-rounded  personalities. 

Title  I  of  my  amendment  provides,  as 
a  step  in  aiding  and  improving  precol- 
lege education  in  the  United  States,  a 
measure  to  help  achieve  tiiese  goals 
which  will  invoke  the  most  limited  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government 
but  which  will  be  wholly  volunUry  in 
character,  completely  free  from  any  com- 
pulsion, either  through  law  or  otherwise, 
and  which  will  be  based  entuely  on  the 
principles  of  emulation  and  inspiration. 

Title  I  would  establish  a  national 
merit  scholarship  program  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  most  promising  students 
to  obtain  college  and  undergraduate  uni- 
versity educations,  but  primarily  de- 
signed to  establish  a  set  of  voluntary 
secondary  school  scholastic  standards 
which  can  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  beacon 
both  for  the  high  schools  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  parents  of  America. 

These  national  scholarships  will  re- 
quire only  a  tiny  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  They  will  be  severely  limited  in 
number  but  generous  in  amount  so  as 
to  be  attractive  to  students  and  parents 
alike.  They  will  be  administered  by  a 
Board  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
consisting  of  scholars  and  authorities  in 
the  humanities,  literature,  foreign  Ian- 
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guages.    science,    matliematics.    history, 
philosophy    sociology,  economics,  and  so 

forth  ^     ^ 

This  Board  will  implement  the  basic 
scholastic  require Tients  for  eliL'ibility  to 
compete    for    thte    ,«;ch()larships    as   set 
forth  in  the  law  itself      The.«:e  require- 
ments, as  a  mininum.  will  include  the 
study  in  high  school  of  English,  foreign 
languages,    science,    mathematics,    and 
history — emphasi'.ing  American  history 
The    examinations    conducted    by    the 
Board  will  require  the  student  to  achieve 
an  absolute  passiig  mark     If  more  stu- 
dents pa.ss  than  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships  available,    only    that    number,    m 
order  of   porfomiance    will   receive  the 
scholarship  awards      If  fewer  than  this 
number  manage  to  get  the  passing  grade, 
then  only  they  v  ill  be  selected  and  the 
rest  of  the  scholiirships  will  remain  un- 
used.    The   examinations   will   be  con- 
ducted  on  a  nationwide  basis   with   no 
geographic  resUictions  or  limit^lions  on 
the  number  of  s.udents  from  any  State 
or   community  who  paiticipate  or   who 
secure  the  scholarships.     If  all  of  them 
go   to   the   students   of    a  single   State. 
community  or  even  school,  unlikely  as 
tiiat  may  be,  then  Uie  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's school   system   would   do  well  to 
reexamine  their  own  educational  estab- 
lishments 

There  are  several  beneficial  effects 
which  are  to  be  hoped  for  from  this 
proposal.  First,  it  will  encourage  a 
healthy  spirit  of  academic  i  ivalry  among 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation,  sim- 
ilar to  that  wl  ich  now  exists  in  ath- 
letics and  debatuig.  Second,  it  will  spur 
scholastic  comp'?tition  among  individual 
studenU.  And  .ast.  but  most  important, 
it  will  expose  'iie  weaknesses  in  some 
of  our  secondary  schools  while  at  the 
-same  time  revealing  the  strength  in 
others 

The  American  public  will  assess  tlie 
results  of  these  exammations.    A  school 
which    consistently    fails   to   qualify    its 
students  for  participation  in  the  exami- 
nation, or  whose  students  consistently 
fail   to  secure  any  of   the  scholarshii>s 
will  come  under  intensive  critical  scru- 
tiny.    The  parents  and  the  community 
will  want  to  know  why  their  children  aie 
not  eligible   to  compete:   they   will   ask 
why  their  school  lags  behind  while  Uie 
school  in  tlie  neighboring  county  or  ad- 
joining  State    can    boast   of   producing 
national  scholars.    'Where  these  seriously 
inadequate  educational  standards  exist, 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  their  customary  diligence,  will 
ferret  out  the  evils  which  have  brought 
about  the  deterioration  and  provide  the 
necessary  corrt-ctive. 

II     riNANCINC.     PRECOLLKGE     FDUCATION 

The  second  {tep  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  aid  and  imjirove  education  in 
the  United  Stiites  ls  a  measure  which, 
if  adopt«i.  makes  all  the  altemaU\  e 
plans  for  Pederil  aid  to  education,  which 
are  currently  inder  serious  considera- 
tion, irrelevant  and  unneces.sary 

Smce  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  witnessed  the  greatest  school  build- 
ing program  ever  conducted  in  this 
country.  In  the  past  5  years  alone,  350.- 
000  classrooms  have  been  built,  an  aver- 
age  of    70,000   classrooms   a   year,   and 


based  on  the  sale  of  school  bonds  for 
the   past   several  years,   there   is  every 
reason    to    believe    that   this   high    rate 
of  classroom  con.struction  will  continue. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  job  which 
the  States  and  lr)cal  communities  have 
done  duriiit:   tht'  past   15  years  U>  over- 
come   the    backlog    of    .sch^xil    facilities 
needed  in  .some  areas,  a  backlog  brought 
on  by  the  depre.ssion.  Wtrld  War  II   and 
Korea,  the  proponents  of  direct  Federal 
aid  to  education  are  neverthele.s.^  abso- 
lut-ely  insi.'-tent  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
duce the  backlog  is  by  way  of  a  massive 
infusion    of     Federal     grant<     into    the 
States.     In  recent  years  these  same  pro- 
ponents have  added  to  their  propaganda 
the   claim    that    teachers    are    not    paid 
enough  by  the  local  school  district.*:  and. 
therefore!  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  correct  that 
situation  as  well 

It  is  interc.stmc-  and  significant  that 
the  demands  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  grown  louder  and  more  insi.stent  as 
the  need  for  expanding  our  school  facili- 
ties diminishes.  It  is  fully  appaient  that 
many  of  those  promofmc  the  idea  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  interested 
only  In  the  element  of  centralized  con- 
trol and.  consequently,  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  been  rapidly  .solving  the  backloe 
problem.  They  have  seen  their  "crisis" 
selling  point  melt  away  in  the  face  of 
determined  local  responsibility  and  are 
attempting  to  cover  it  up  by  adding  new- 
items  to  their  list  of  needs  and  more 
IX)wcr  to  their  propaganda  efforts  The 
present  cfTensive  for  Federal  aid  to  and 
control  of  the  Nation's  education  is  the 
heaviest  ever  mounts  and  it  must  be 
met  with  a  courageously  sound  proposal 
incorporating  the  principles  of  individual 
fr(><ttdnm  and  personal  responsibility 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  growing  stu- 
dent enrollment  has  made  it  difRcult  for 
some  localities  complet^iy  to  overcome 
classroom  shortages  despite  the  expendi- 
ture of  con-^iderable  amounts  of  money 
and  effort  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  teachers'  salaries  have  lagtied 
behind  those  of  other  professions  and 
vocations,  causing  some  qualified  in- 
structors to  resign  from  teachms:  and 
enter  more  highly  paid  occupations  and 
making  it  dif!icuU  to  attract  qualified 
replacements. 

However,  recently  publislied  school 
sUtistics  dealmg  with  pupil  populauou, 
enrollment,  u-achers,  and  public  school 
expenditures  are  most  revealing.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  public  school  en- 
rollment increased  by  44.4  percent;  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  number  of 
tefiWihers  m  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  increased  by  51.9  percent,  thus 
reducing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  26  4 
to  1  as  compared  to  27.8  to  1  m  1950.  But 
while  pupil  enrollment  and  number  of 
teachers  are  mcieasuig  m  these  ratios. 
total  expenditures  for  public  eiementaiT 
and  secondai-y  schools  rose  by  more  than 
150  percent. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  these  figiues 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  been  making  enormous  an.d  «  ffec- 
live  effoi-ts  to  meet  their  school  needs. 
Wherever  the  problem  of  the  need  for 
additional    clas.srooms    has    not    been 


solved,  it  has  not  been  due  to  any  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munity or  the  State  to  find  and  expend 
the  necessary  funds. 

In  view  of  the  willingness  of  the  State 
and  local  communities  to  keep  pace  with 
crowing  educational  needs  I  re.iect  the 
wasteful  and  undemocratic  measures  to 
appropriate  for  school  aid  billon.^  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  extracted  from  the  Slates 
only  to  be  partially  f  unnel'Xl  back  to  them 
aeain  with  strict  limitations  on  the  use 
to  which  the  lund.*-  may  be  put. 

I  t)elieve  that  the  alle;:ed  evil  plight 
of  our  schools  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  that  the  maenificent  eflorts 
of  our  State  and  local  go%eniment^  to 
find  the  money  to  meet  school  needs  has 
been  largely  and  purposely  ignored. 

Tliese  efTorts  represented  the  quiet  re- 
.vponse  of  millions  of  fongott.en  .Ameri- 
cans to  the  educational  problems  aris- 
ing m  their  communities  The  job  was 
done  without  fanfare  by  the  people  who 
meet  their  respoi:isibilitie.'^  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  without  the  benefit  of  prodding 
by  nationwide  pressure  group  organiza- 
tions It  represents  a  monument  to  the 
efforts  of  a  free  people,  working  with  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise  m  Uieir  own  com- 
munities to  meet  the  problems  of  those 
communities  as  they  arose  This  is 
where  the  big  job  of  meeting  the  Nation  s 
educational  problems  has  been  accom- 
plished up  until  now  and  this  is  where 
the  job,  rightfully,  should  be  finished. 

My  proposal  would  provide  the  means 
for  solvmg  additional  school  problems. 
if  they  really  exist,  but  it  would  leave 
the  determination  of  this  highly  debat- 
able question  where  it  properly  belongs— 
with  the  State  and  local  communities, 
and  not  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  basic  problem,  if  there  is  one.  is  fi- 
nancial. If  State  and  .ocal  governments 
m  some  parts  of  the  country  are  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  their  school  needs  it 
IS  because  the  Federal  taxing  power  has 
preempted  State  and  local  sources  of 
revenue.  Hence,  the  proper  approach  is 
to  comp^'l  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
store to  the  States  and  localities  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  tax  resources  which  it 
has  taken  away.  This  is  precisely  what 
my  amendment  would  do 

The  proposal  is  a  simple  one.     Every 
homeowner,  every  owner  of  real  estate 
m  the  United  States  pays  a  real  prop- 
erty tax  to  his  local  commumty  govern- 
ment.    In  most  cases   a  substantial  part 
of  this  tax  IS  used  to  ir.eet  the  primary 
and  secondary  public  school  needs  of  Uie 
community    whether  for   new  construc- 
tion or  for  mamienance.  teachers  salar- 
ies or  other  past  or  current  school  costs. 
Mv    amendn-.ent    would    meiely    provide 
tJiat  every  taxpayer  who  pays  a  school 
Ux  on  his  real  property  or  as  a  part  of 
his  real  estate  tax  shall,  after  havmg  cai- 
colaled  the  amount  of  Federal  incon^e 
tax  which  he  niust  pay  Uncle  Sam.  t>e 
permitted  to  subtract  from  the  Federal 
income    tax    which    he    owes    the    full 
amount  of  such  school  property  tax.  or 
such  proportion  of  it  as  will  result   m 
a  total   additional  tax  benefit  to  these 
taxpayers  of  between  $3  billion  and  $4 
billion. 

Under    existing    Federal    income    tax 
law.   State   and    local   school    taxes    are 
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deducubir  from  sjross  inctome  but  the 
amount  actually  saved  by  the  taxpayer 
depends  on  his  Federal  income  tax 
biacket.  Thus  for  example,  a  taxpayer 
who  has  paid  $200  m  school  taxes  as  part 
of  the  local  real  property  tax  on  has  home 
and  is  in  the  20  percent  Federal  income 
tax  bracket,  reahzes  a  saving  of  $40  My 
proposal  would  retain  this  present  prac- 
tice, but  in  addition  would  permit  him 
to  take  a  $100  credit  against  what  he 
owed  Uncle  Sam.  that  is,  atiainst  his  net 
Federal  income  tax  Hence,  instead  of 
asavina  of  $40  the  '".omeowner  under  mv 
amendment  would  save  $140  of  the  $200 
he  paid  m  school  taxes  on  his  home 
Of  course,  if  the  taxpayer's  school  tax 
\as  less  than  $100  he  would  be  permitted 
to  save  m  toto  no  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  his  school  tax. 

Tins  tax  credit  would  be  available 
to  real  property -.school  taxpayers 
whether  they  itemize  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  or  take  the  standard 
deduction. 
"^  The  concrete  advantages  of  this  ap- 

proach  are  overwhelming;   let  me  enu- 
m^^rate  a  few  of  these  advantages: 

First  The  tax  benefits  provided  would 
go  directly  to  approximately  40  million 
taxpayers  includinu  about  34  million 
Momeow  tiers,  who  with  their  families 
constitute  almost  90  percent  of  our 
population 

Second  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment completely  excluded  from  the  pro- 
uram,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  education  Dependins 
on  State  law,  each  community  it.self.  or 
the  State,  would  be  the  final  judce  of 
how  much  more  it  would  like  to  spend  on 
it,s  educational  need.-,  than  it  is  currently 
.spendlnij 

Thud.  Thf  funds  mad^  available  to 
the  taxpayers  are  meatei  than  the  sums 
contemplated  under  any  of  the  other 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures  which 
are  .senously  being  considered ;  greater 
even  than  the  combined  sums  contained 
in  the  committee  bill  and  S.  1241.  the 
administrations  bill  on  hishcr  educa- 
tion 

Fourth  Becau.se  of  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Federal  Government, 
there  would  be  no  expanded  bureauc- 
racy, no  Federal  administrative  costs, 
and  every  dollar  of  tax  money  thus  made 
available  would  purchase  a  full  dollar  s 
worth  of  school  aid  if  the  community 
decided  to  expand  its  expenditures  for 
education. 

I  Fifth.  Inasmucii  as  the  tax  resources 
of  every  State  and  locality  would  be 
substantially  increased  under  this  pro- 
posal, each  would  have  ample  funds  to 
provide  for  its  own  school  needs  as  it 
chooses  for  none  know  better  what  these 
needs  are  than  the  citizens  of  the  States 
and  localities  themselves. 
I  Sixth.  The  so-called  richer  States 
would  not  be  required  to  help  finance  the 
.school  needs  of  the  allegedly  poorer 
States,  for  under  my  proposal  eveiT 
State  would  have  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  its  .school  needs  out  of  its  own  re- 
•sources.  Rich  State  A  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  taxes  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as    It    sets   back   in   Federal    school   aid 


while  poor  State  B  was  receiving  back  in 
Federal  aid  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  tax  money  it  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  its  share  of  financ- 
ing the  Federal  school  aid  program 

Seventh  Under  any  of  the  other  pro- 
posed Federal  school  aid  measures. 
States  which  have  fully  met  their  school 
needs  and  would  not.  if  given  a  free 
choice,  expand  their  school  facilities 
during  the  next  few  years  would  never- 
theless be  compelled  to  pay  their  share 
in  Federal  taxes  to  fins^^e  the  pro- 
gram. The  only  way  those  States  could 
recover  &ny  of  the  money  thus  extracted 
from  them  under  these  various  proposals 
would  be  to  accept  the  Federal  grants 
and  use  them  to  expand  their  school 
facilities.  The  result  would  be  the 
highly  unecononuc  and  wasteful  exten- 
sion of  school  facilities  m  many  areas 
where  such  extension  is  unnecessary  and 
where  ether  more  urgent  needs  exist 
and  must  perforce  remain  unsatisfied. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  use  made  of 
their  money  is  not  dictated  to  the  tax- 
payer by  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton— it  IS  determined  by  the  taxpayers 
themselves:  that  is  by  the  parent,  the 
citizen,  the  local  school  board,  and  the 
community. 

Eighth.  Any  objection  to  my  proposal 
based  on  the  assertion  that  it  would  bite 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  committee  bill.  *I  believe 
that  mine  would  lead  to  a  good  look  at 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  discovery  of 
many  items  of  less  importance,  or  evea 
of  no  importance,  which  could  be  readily 
eliminated  with  no  ill  effects  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Ninth.  If  unemployment  does  not  de- 
crease and  business  continues  to  falter 
my  proposal  will  provide  the  necessary 
tax  relief  which  some  of  the  proponents 
of  expanded  Federal  aid  programs  assert 
to  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

Tenth.  The  preemption  of  State  and 
local  tax  resources  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  diminished,  and  thus 
an  important  step  would  be  taken  in 
contracting  big  central  government  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

III.    FINANCING    COLLEGE    EDOCATION 

Most  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  being  forced  to  raise  their  tuition 
fees  to  cover  even  a  part  of  their  costs. 
As  a  result,  many  families  find  that  fi- 
nancing the  higher  education  of  their 
children  is  extremely  difficult  I  believe 
that  higher  education  for  American 
youth  is  not  only  desirable  but  increas- 
ingly essential  both  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  for  the  sake  of  these  young 
people  themselves.  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government,  which 
absorbs  so  much  of  the  income  of  the 
American  people  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
should  provide  some  relief  in  order  to 
encourage  and  make  possible  a  college 
education  for  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  perform  academic  work  on  the  college 
level. 

Providing  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren is  traditionally  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  family  and  rK)t  of  the 
Government.    Hence,  a  Federal  program 


to  aid  our  young  people  to  secure  a  col- 
lege education  should,  wherever  pos- 
sible avoid  the  form  of  Federal 
grants  with  their  accompanying  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  bUreaucracy  and  Fed- 
eral supervision,  which  not  only  wastes 
funds  through  unproductive  administra- 
tive costs  but  creates  a  risk  of  unde- 
sirable Federal  intervention  in  the  edu- 
cational process. 

The  third  step  in  my  amendment 
would  provide  tax  relief  for  families 
with  children  attending  college,  by 
granting  every  family  a  substantial  ad- 
ditional deduction  for  each  child  attend- 
ing college  or  other  Institution  of  higher 
learning  These  deductions  will  be 
limited  to  families  in  which  the  set  tax- 
able income  docs  not  exceed  $20,000 
after  all  exemptions  and  deductions 
have  been  taken,  including  the  proposed 
deduction  for  children  attending  college 

si'MMAar    or    my    suBSTmrrK    phoposal 

1.    A     PROGBAM     PROVIDING     T<M     THF.      AWABD     or 
NATIONAL    MEKIT    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  It  establishes  a  National  Scholar- 
.ship  Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
consisting  of  13  members  who  are  recog- 
nized scholars  in  the  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, .science,  mathematics,  languages — 
including  classical— the  humanities  and 
the  arts.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Board  shall  be  to  set  forth  the 
policies  and  principles  for  selection  of 
individuals  for  scholarships  which  shall 
be  known  as  naitonal  scholarships  As 
a  part  of  the  examination,  designed  to 
measure  achievement,  the  Board  shall 
require  each  competing  individual  to 
submit  an  original  theme  or  composition 
written  in  English  as  well  as  a  written 
translation  of  such  theme  or  composition 
from  English  into  a  foreign  language. 

B.  In  order  to  compete  for  these 
scholarships,  an  individual  must  meet 
the  following  requirements:  F^rst,  must 
be  in  his  last  academic  year  or  must  hold 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  sec- 
ondary school;  second,  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  4  years  of  English.  4  years 
of  history,  3  years  of  mathematics.  3 
years  of  a  foreign  language.  3  years  of 
science  or,  in  lieu  thereof.  3  years  of 
Latin  or  Greek:  and,  third,  must  be  or 
have  been  in  the  upper  15  percent  of  his 
class. 

C  Each  scholarship  awarded  by  the 
Board  shall  be  for  4  years  or  such  longer 
period  of  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  which  the  student  is  pursuing 
The  amount  of  the  scholarship  shall  be 
based  on  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
recipient,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  exceed  $3,000  for  any  academic 
year  The  recipients  of  these  .scholar- 
ships shall  be  designated  •National 
Scholar  " 

D  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
award  every  year  a  maximum  of  1,000 
scholarships.  The  Board  shall  establish 
a  minimum  attainment  grade  for  such 
examinations,  and  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  scholarships  authorized,  a 
scholarship  .shall  not  be  awarded  to  any 
individual  unless  he  equals  or  exceeds 
such  minimum  grade  Thus,  if  only  700 
of  the  applicants  receive  such  a  grade, 
only  that  number  will  be  awarded,  and 
the  remaining  300  will  not  be  u.sed.     If 


r 


more  than  a  thousand  applicants  receive 
a  passing  grade,  the  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  in  accoi-dance  with  the  prin- 
ciples  and    polic:es   established    by    the 

Board. 

E.  The  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Board  will  be  on  a  nationwide  basis  with 
no  geographic  re.;trictions  or  limitations 
on  the  number  o  participants  from  any 
SUtc  or  community  This  same  condi- 
tion will  also  apply  with  respect  to  the 
award  of  these  scholarships. 

2.    TAX      ClIDIT      TO       H'iMEOWNUlS      TOM.      THAT 

PORTION  or  THEn:  real  pbofditt  tax  which 
IS  DSKO   rom   thi:  maintknanci.  operation 

AND     CONSTRUCTION     OF     PUBLIC     KLEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDAaY  SCHOOLS 

A.  The  taxpayer  would  continue  to  de- 
duct the  amount  of  his  real  property  tax 
from  his  gross  taxable  income;  after  he 
determines  what,  his  tax  will  be.  he  then 
credits  against  his  final  tax  that  amount 
of  his  real  property  tax  which  is  used 
for  the  mainteruince,  operation,  and  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

B.  Tax  credit  would  be  the  amount 
actually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  or  $100 
whichever  is  less.  To  illustrate,  a  tax- 
payer pays  a  ref.1  property  tax  of  $600,  of 
which  $350  is  uied  for  public  school  pur- 
poses. As  he  does  at  present,  the  tax- 
payer would  be  able  to  deduct  from  his 
taxable  income,  $600,  and  assuming  that 
he  is  in  the  20-percent  bracket,  this  would 
result  in  a  tax  .'^ving  to  him  of  $120—20 
percent  of  $600.  After  determining  his 
final  tax,  for  example.  $500.  the  taxpayer 
would  be  able  to  take  a  credit  of  $100 
against  his  net  ;ax— thus,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  $5C0.  he  would  pay  only  $400. 

C  The  Uxpayer  who  takes  a  standaid 
deduction  would  also  benefit  since  the 
credit  granted  is  taken  against  the  final 
tax  after  all  exemptions  and  deductions 
have  been  made. 

D.  The  deduction,  together  with  the 
tax  credit,  cannot  result  in  a  savuig  to 
the  taxpayer  of  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  devoted  to  public  school  needs. 
For  example,  the  taxpayer  pays  a  real 
property  tax  of  $100.  of  which  $60  is 
used  for  public  school  purposes.  Assum- 
ing the  taxpayer  is  in  the  20  percent 
bracket,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  his 
tax  by  $20—20  percent  of  $100— $12  of 
which  is  attributable  to  the  tax  for  school 
purposes.  Giving  such  a  taxpayer  a  $60 
credit — the  actual  amount  paid  for 
school  purposes — would  return  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayer  of  $72  or  $12  more  than 
the  tax  he  paid  for  support  of  public 
schools.  Thu.s,  the  tax  credit  in  this  case 
would  be  limited  to  $48 

3      TAX     Rin.UEF     rOR      FAMILIES     WITH     CHILDEKN 

ATTENDING  COLLEGE 

A.  The  taxpayer  is  granted  an  addi- 
tional deduction  from  his  taxable  in- 
come for  the  exi:)enses  incurred  by  him. 
his  spouse  or  his  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, while  a' tending  college. 

B  Expenses  shall  include  tuition  and 
fees  charged  by  the  coUepe  for  a  course 
of  instruction  and  attendance  at  such 
college:  books,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
room  and  ooard  whether  the  student  is 
living  on  or  of!  the  campus  The  amount 
the  taxpayer  may  deduct   shall   be   the 


actual  amount  cf  expenses  paid  but  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  child  attending 
college.  Of  this  amount,  the  cost  of 
room  and  board  may  not  exceed  $90  a 
month  while  the  student  u>  in  attendance 
at  college — $45  in  the  case  of  the  student 
living  at  home. 

C.  Ii-  addition  to  his  child  or  children, 
the  taxpayer  may  also  deduct  .such  ex- 
penses which  he  incurs  as  a  student  as 
well  as  those  of  his  wife  and  anyone  else 
whom  the  taxpayer  can  lawfully  claim 
as  a  dependent. 

D.  The  deduction  is  available  to  a  tax- 
payer who.'^e  dependent  is  attending  a 
college,  university  or  other  institution  of 
higher  learning,  such  as  medicul  school, 
dental  school,  law  school  or  other  gradu- 
ate school.  This  deducuon  is  not  avail- 
able to  a  taxpayer  whose  dependent  is 
attending  a  trade  or  vocational  school 
or  any  other  school  which  does  not 
award  a  baccalaureate  or  hightjr  degree. 

E.  The  amount  of  expenses  ^vhich  the 
taxpayer  may  deduct  from  his  taxable 
income  shall  be  reduced  by  thj  amount 
by  which  the  taxable  income  o;  the  tax- 
payer exceeds  $10,000  if  Uie  taxpayer  it. 
unmarried  or  if  married,  files  £.  separate 
return,  or  $20,000  if  the  taxpay(ir  is  mar- 
ried and  files  a  joint  return  or  is  the 
head    of    a    household    or    a    surviving 
•spouse.    Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  has  $2,000 
in  educational  expenses   and   a   taxable 
income  of  $20,800.  he  would  Le  entitled 
to    a    deduction    of    $1.200— $2,000    less 
$800.  the  amount  in  excess  of  $20,000. 
The  taxpayer  thereby   rfHlucfj  his  tax- 
able income  from  $20,800  to  $19,600      If 
the  taxpayer  is  in  the  50  percent  bracket, 
he    would    thereby    reduce    his    tax    by 
5600 — 50  percent  of  $1 ,200. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  prin- 
cipal statement  on  the  amendment.  I 
am  sorry  that  more  Senators  are  not 
present,  so  that  I  might  discuss  it  with 
them.  However,  my  time  is  ilrawing  to 
o  close 

I  shall  merely  saj-  that  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  all  the  funds  need- 
ed for  education  in  this  country,  but 
the  funds  would  be  provided  at  the  local 
level.  My  amendment  woull  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  having  money  travel 
to  Washington,  having  the  br  akerage  fee 
deducted,  and  having  what  1^  left  travel 
back  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH  I  have  li.'^tened  with  the 
^eat^t  of  interest  lo  the  S'>nators  de- 
scription of  his  amendmenr  Has  the 
Senator  estimated  the  amount  of  funds 
likely  to  be  involved  in  the  operation  of 
his  amendment,  so  to  speak'  Tn  other 
words,  if  the  amendment  weie  apref^  to. 
how  much  money  are  we  talking  about 
in  the  form  of  deductions  arid  tax  cred- 
its? What  would  be  the  net  effect  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  Has  the  Senator 
been  able  to  '^'^timate  that? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes;  we  can  only 
estimate  it.  because  we  do  nDt  know  the 
precise  level  of  income  tax  collections. 
Already,  through  the  deduction  process 
on  pros,  income,  the  amount  which  is 
airc-ady  allowed  to  sUy  at  lome  comes 
to  about  $3''4  billion  or  $3  4  billion. 


My  amendment  wcuki  merely  make  a 
tax  credit  applicable  after  figuring  the 
net  income  tax.  Tliat  would  total.  I 
estimate,  somewhere  between  $3 '4  bil- 
lion and  $3 '  2  billion. 

M;-    BUSH.     Annually? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Annually;  mak- 
ing available  at  the  local  level  a  total  of 
around  $7  billion  plus,  which  could  be 
appealed  to  for  school  purposes  or  any 
other  pui-poses  wliich  the  local  govern- 
ment felt  were  needed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  a  much  larger 
annual  amount  than  is  provided  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
The  reason  I  have  made  it  high — I 
have  made  it  almost  twice  as  high  as  the 
amount  in  the  President's  bill— is  that 
certainly  not  everybody  will  respond  to 
the  appeal  to  purchase  of  tax  bonds. 
The  taxes  are  included.  However,  when 
a  man  has  money  in  his  pocket,  he  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  these  requests,  as  the  history  of 
school  bonds  dui-ing  the  past  several 
vears  has  shown. 

Mr  BUSH  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  im'ormation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  M:  President. 
I  have  a  few  minutes  left:  I  shall  re- 
serve them. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.   GOLDWATER      I   yield 
Mr.  MILLER.     It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  technical  question. 

On  page  9,  line  14.  of  Uie  Senator's 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  paragrapli  provides: 

No  credit  shall  be  all  wed  ur.der  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  real  pn:)p>erty 
tax  unless  such  tax  is  allowRbie  at  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  under  section  164. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  can  .^ee  how  a  ques- 
tion misfht  arise  over  the  word  '■allow- 
able." In  other  words,  if  a  taxpayer 
takes  the  standard  deduction,  it  is  my 
observation  that  cenerally  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  interpret  a  pa-'e  2 
deduction  as  not  being  allowable  If  the 
S»^nator  concurs  in  my  v;ew  of  thi.*.  I 
suppest  that  a  t/^hnical  amendment 
mieht  be  appropriate  t-o  add  a  sentence 
at  the  end  of  line  17.  as  follows: 

Proiidcd.  That  such  tax  shall  not  be 
dpfmed  to  be  unallpwable  merely  becnuse 
the  taxpayer  uses  the  optional  standard 
deduction. 


I  am  quite  cerUm  that  tliLs  amend- 
ment will  fit  in  with  Uie  Senator  s  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  it  will 
make  his  proposal  clear  from  the  t>>ch- 
mcal  standpoint  If  the  Senator  from 
.■\n/i  :ia  agrees  w  lUi  me.  I  sliail  be  happy 
to  draw  up  the  amendment  m  a  moment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  whom  1  recognize  as  one 
of  tlie  ablest  tax  lawyers  m  the  Senate, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  tax  lawyers  in  the 
whole  country,  for  calling  this  item  to 
my  attention. 

I  felt  that  the  language  in  my  amend- 
ment would  be  satisfactory,  but  I  can 
uriderstaiKl  tliat  some^juesuon  might 
arise  over  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept 
the  Senator  s  suggestion. 
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'Ml-    MILLER      I   thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  draw  it  up  shortly. 

On  page  10.  line  11,  the  section  pro- 
vides: 

In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  expenses  for 
higher  fducation  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  ysar  which  are  incurred  by 
him.  by  his  spouse,  or  by  a  dependent  las 
defined   in  sec    152(a)  I . 

In  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  18  or  19 
years  old.  who  is  working,  and  who  is 
earning  enough  money  to  require  him  to 
file  an  income  tax  return,  and  possibly 
even  to  pay  an  income  tax.  is  it  the  inten- 
tion that  that  pei'^on  be  treated  as  a 
dependent  also'!' 

Mr  GOLDV/ATFR  No;  under  the 
present  income  tax  law  the  person  might 
be  paying  his  own  way  through  college 
and  could  take  this  amount  as  a  deduc- 
tion, or  It  could  be  taken  by  the  family 
of  the  dependent 

Mr  MILLER  In  other  word.s.  this 
section  ties  in  with  the  concept  of  de- 
pendent when  the  child  is  a  full-time 
student  under  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

Mr   GOLDWATER     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  feel  certain  that  that 
.satisfies  mv  question  on  that  point  My 
last  question  is  perhaps  the  most  basic 
one.  with  respect  to  the  entire  bill  Has 
the  Senator  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  bill  in  terms  of  loss  of  Federal 
i-evenue' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  can  give  only 
an  estimate  becau.se.  as  T  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  1  Mr  Bvsh],  we 
do  not  know  what  the  totals  will  be 
.At  the  present  time,  deductioas  allow 
.ibout  $3',  billion  to  .S3 '2  billion  to  re- 
main at  home  Thr^  has  been  continu- 
ing for  a  long  time  This  credit  would, 
when  taken,  leave  a  .'^imilar  amount,  or  a 
total,  as  a  result  of  both  deductions  and 
the  credit,  of  something  in  the  nature  of 
$7  billion-plus  under  the  present  rate  of 
tax  collections 

I  Mr  MILLER  In  other  words,  if  the 
credit  for  the  real  property  tax  attribut- 
able to  the  local  school  taxes  and  for  the 
deduction  for  the  expenses  of  a  spouse 
01  a  taxpayer  or  a  dependent  attending 
college  were  applicable,  it  is  the  estimate 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  Federal  revenue  ap- 
proximating $7  billion' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  No:  it  would  be 
an  additional  staym.^  home"  of  about 
$3 '4  billion  to  $3'j  billion  as  a  result 
of  deductions  from  the  gross.  This 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  net.  after  the 
tax  had  been  figured  of  not  to  exceed 
$100 

Mr  MILLER  What  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  is  how  much  less  money  will 
come   Into   the   Federal   Treasury' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  F^-om  S3 '4  to  ,S3'j 
biilion,  based  on  the  present  income  t^x 

Mr.  MILLER  I  am  very  sympathetic 
to  the  approach  as  the  Senator  knows, 
and  to  this  way  of  helping  to  meet  local 
school  costs  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
quite  dedicated  to  doing  my  utmost  to 
achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget  I 
recognize,    as    the    result    of    legislation 

which  has  already  been  passed 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  expired. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  me'' 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes.  Mr  President;  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  2  min- 
utes of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  as  a  result  of  legislation  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  expenditures  for 
national  defense  and  for  developments 
in  space,  we  face  a  deficit  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  of  between  $2  billion  and  $5  bil- 
lion. So  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  support 
this  amendment  if  it  will  asj'iravate  still 
more  that  budget  deficit. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Undoubtedly  the 
present  effort  is  only  a  foot  in  the  door. 
a  case  of  having  the  camel  put  his  nose 
in  the  tent.  Mark  my  word  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: What  will  cost  $2  billion  this  year 
will  cost,  next  year,  S4  billion  or  $5  bil- 
lion; and  we  shall  find  that  the  cost  will 
constantly  grow  and  grow,  so  that  in  10 
years  it  will  be  perhaps  $15  billion. 

I  prefer  to  take  the  chance  of  losing 
a  little  Federal  aid.  rather  than  to  take 
the  certain  step  of  having  the  Federal 
Government  s  annual  deficit  increased  to 
that  extent.  I  point  out,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  we  must  assume  that  if  this 
progranr.  is  put  into  effect,  it  will  re- 
sult in  greater  and  greater  amounts  of 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  very  frank  an- 
swers to  my  questions :  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  prepare  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  F>oint  out  that  inasmuch  as  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  unanimous 
consent  must  be  had  if  the  amendment 
is  now  to  be  modified 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  that  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the 
proposed  modification  of  the  amendment 
will  not  cause  any  interference  with  the 
time  limitation  already  agreed  to.  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  for 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No 
change  in  the  time  schedule  already 
agreed  to  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRF*SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  the 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  summarize  my  position  on 
the  amendment 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  it  has  been  a  real  privilege 
to  work  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  the 
many  weeks  we  have  corisulted  together 


in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
disagreed  in  regard  to  many  fields  of 
legislative  activity.  In  this  instance  we 
have  not  agreed  on  the  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  be  made  to  the  entire  question 
of  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 
However.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
at  all  times  I  have  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  the  utmost  of 
courtesy,  consideration,  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  every  bit  of  fair  dealing  that  a 
colleague  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  is- 
sue could  possibly  expect  to  receive  from 
an  opi>onent. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Ml  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  also  include  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause we  have  always  received  the  ut- 
mast  of  cooperation  and  consideration 
from  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  MORSE.  Indeed  so  Further- 
more, perhaps  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  even  appreciate  having  me  pay  a 
compliment  that  is  due  the  very  able 
counsel  for  the  minority.  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Bernstein,  who  tonight  sits  beside  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  As  the  minority  Members 
have  heard  me  say  more  than  once  at 
the  committee  meetings,  Mr  Bernstein 
has  served  not  only  the  minority;  he 
has  also  served  the  entire  committee,  as 
every  staff  member  should,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  been  a  very  ardent 
advocate  of  the  position  of  the  minority 
I  believe  it  should  be  stated  now  that 
Mr.  Bernstein  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  most  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee. Indeed,  from  time  to  time  they 
have  conducted  for  us  a  seminar  upon 
the  contents  of  these  bills  and  the  ma- 
terial to  be  presented  by  both  sides  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
bill. 

Many  members  of  the  public  do  not 
realize  that  a  Senate  committee  works 
in  that  way.  The  qualified  experts  of 
the  committee  assist  us  very  greatly  and 
do  vciT  much  of  the  necessary  research 
So  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  not  only 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
GOLDWATER  1  but  also  to  Mr.  Bernstein 
and  his  assistants. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  philosophical  approach  favored 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
philosophical  approach  which  I  favor 
are  quite  different.  In  fact.  I  believe  it 
accurate  to  say  that  they  are  almost 
diametrically  opposed. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  made 
clear  to  me.  from  time  to  time,  that  he 
is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  position 
I  take  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  be- 
lieve it  fair  to  say  that  at  times  he  has 
even  characterized  the  approach  I  favor 
as  one  dangerous  to  the  continued  op- 
eration of  our  form  of  government.  I 
believe  that  in  fairness  to  him  and  also 
in  fairness  to  myself  I  should  at  once 
draw  this  line  of  cleavage. 


I  believe  I  should  also  say  that  the 
pending  bill  is  based  on  the  approach 
that    under  the  geners^l  welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  it  is  important  that 
general  educational  aid  legislation  of  the 
type    represented    by   the    pending    bill 
should    be    enacted.    It    is    legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  provide  the 
assistance  so  sorely  needed  by  the  many 
tens    of    thousands    of    schoolchildren 
in  our  countiT  who.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  supporters  of  the  pending  bill,  have 
been  waiting  far  too  long  to  receive  the 
assistance  which  we  seek  to  provide  by 
means  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  shows 
the  very  great  difference— in  fact,  the 
entire  difference— between  the  approach 
favored  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  approach  which  I  favor.  I  know  of 
no  way  to  bridge  the  difference.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  approach  favored  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  Senate  will  pass  his 
amendment  m  the  natuie  of  a  substi- 
tute If  the  Senate  adopts  the  approach 
which  I  favor,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  Senate  bill  1021. 

I  also  wish  my  friend  to  know  that  I 
speak  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
but  entirely  in  good  humor,  when  I  say 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  favors  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill  which  will  provide  a 
certain  measure  of  Federal  control,  but 
which  will  provide  very  little  Federal  aid 
to  education.      , 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  favors  relates 
more  to  higher  education  than  it  does  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation. I  really  believe  that  most  of 
the  remarks  made  this  evening  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  he  favors  re- 
late to  a  higher  education  bill,  not  to  a 
bill  in  regard  to  elementary  school  and 
secondary  school  education.  For  exam- 
ple, I  refer  to  the  various  provisions  of 
the  amendment  concerning  scholarships. 
Such  provisions  should  not  be  included 
in  the  pending  bill.  In.stead,  they  should 
be  included  in  a  bill  which  deals  with 
aid  to  higher  education 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  when 
he  first  introduced  his  bill — which  then 
was  known  as  Senate  bill  991 ;  yet  to  all 
intents   and   purposes  his   present  sub- 
stitute is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
original  Senate  bill  991— when  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  Senate  bill  991  at  our  hear- 
ings, he  testified  in  support  of  his  schol- 
arship proposals.     However,  we  have  not 
yet  held  hearings  upon  the  administra- 
tions  proposals  contained  in  S.  1241  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.     Extensive 
hearings  will  be  held.    I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  those  hearings,  and  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  a  full  record  is  made 
up>on  them. 

I  believe  the  record  should  also  show- 
that  whereas  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
proposes  1.000  scholarships,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  about  25.000.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sure  that  even  that 
many  will  be  too  few,  in  view  of  the 
need  which  exists. 

In  addition,  let  nie  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  title  2  of  the  substitute 
measure  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fa- 
vors deals  in  part  with  taxes  and  with 


changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Section  202  deals  with  deductions  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation. I  say  that  provision  does  not 
belong  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  belongs  in  a  higher  education  bill,  or 
in  a  revenue  measure  and  not  in  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  bill. 

I  close  this  argument  by  asking  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  Goldwater 
substitute,  because,  in  my  judgment. 
much  ol  it  is  really  not  relevant  to  the 
purpo.ses  of  S.  1021.  which  is  a  secondary 
and  elementary  school  bill. 

I  now  have  a  few  bits  of  factual  in- 
formation to  put  in  the  Record,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

If   this  amendment   were   enacted,  it 
would   immediately   reduce   Federal   in- 
come ux  revenues  by  a  large  amount. 
There  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  schools 
unless  the  leeway  provided  were  tapped 
by  higher  property  taxes  for  schools.    To 
the  pxtent  this  is  not  done,  the  amend- 
ment  operates   to   provide    income   tax 
relief  to  property  taxpayers  rather  than 
to  provide  additional  money  for  schools. 
Elstimates  of  the  money  involved  are 
vei-y  tentative.    The  loss  of  Federal  rev- 
enue   under    existing    patterns    cannot 
even  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy. 
I  do  not  claim  any  great  accuracy  for 
the  figures,  but   I  think  these  are  fair 
and  reasonable  estimates.    A  figure  of  $2 
billion  annually  at  present  income  levels 
IS  estimated  by  the  Tax  Analysis  Staff  of 
the  Treasury  Department.     A  somewhat 
.smaller  flguie  of  something  like  $1.6  bil- 
lion is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  McLoone  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  School  Admin- 
i.stration  Branch.    Treasury  Department 
finds  it  difticult  to  provide  a  State  break- 
down because  homeowners  and  income 
tax  payers  cannot  be  matched. 

The  benefit  to  schools  lies  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  leeway  made  available.  The 
extent  to  which  .schools  can  and  will  re- 
cover the  Federal  loss  is  speculative.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  great  potentiality  is  opened 
up:  efficient  tapping  of  it  under  existing 
taxing  patterns  might  be  a  problem  in 
some  States,  but  presumably  legislation 
and  new  patterns  could  be  developed  to 
take  care  of  this  problem. 

Estimates  of  potential  gains  to  schools 
seem  to  be  too  "iffy"  to  be  worth  very 
much.  It  is  easier  to  estimate  the 
iKitential  loss  of  Federal  revenue. 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  weaknesses 
of  the  substitute  seems  to  me  to  be  as 
follows: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  will 
give  up  a  great  deal  of  revenue,  but 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  schools 
benefit  to  the  same  extent.  Thus,  it 
may  be  an  extremely  inefficient  method 
of  "channeling  money  to  the  schools. 
Prosperous  communities  that  are  al- 
ready supporting  their  schools  at  a  good 
level  will  enjoy  the  'ull  tax  credit,  but 
mav  not  need  or  wish  to  increase  proper- 
ty taxes  for  .schools  accordingly. 

Therefore,  there  might  be  nothing 
flowing  into  the  schools  from  those 
areas,  under  the  Goldwater  proposal. 

Second.  Some  persons  hit  by  in- 
creased property  taxes  would  benefit 
onlv  nominally,  by  comparison,  from  the 
income  tax  credit.  This  would  be  the 
case  for  corporations  and  any  large  pri- 


vate, commercial,  or  industrial  proper- 
ties. A  substantial  percent  of  property 
taxes  is  paid  by  corporations.  Con- 
sequently, such  taxpayers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  resist  the  increased  property 
tax  levies  through  which  the  schools  are 
to  take  advantage  of  the  amendment. 

Third.  Poor  districts  today  are  those 
with  little  taxable  property  behind  each 
pupil.     For   this   reason,   such   districts 
stand  to  benefit  least  in  the  leeway  pro- 
vided  for   increased   property   taxation. 
The     amendment    thus    equalizes     the 
wrong  way — it  gives  more  leeway  to  the 
district  that  already  has  a  big  tax  base. 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  we  have 
no  assurance  that  under  this  proposal 
there  would  be  any  guarantee  that  the 
schools  would  benefit.    There  would  be 
nothing    to    prevent    the    money    from 
being  used  for  other  purposes. 

Lastly,  title  II  of  the  Goldwater  sub- 
stitute proposes  a  tax  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax.  limited  to  $100.  for 
real  property  taxes  paid  for  support  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

This  tax  remission  proposal  is  very 
similar  in  principle  to  other  tax  remis- 
sion proposals  referred  to  in  this  debate 
which  we  have  already  defeated  by  sub- 
stantial votes. 

I  take  the  position  that,  so  far  as  in- 
come taxes  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
paid  bv  the  citizens  of  Arizona  for  Ari- 
zona, thev  are  not  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  Oregon  for  Oregon,  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  any  State  for  that 
State;  'hev  are  paid  by  U.S.  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  respective  States  of  this  coun- 
try for  national  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  mv  judgment,  it  is  an  entirely  erro- 
neous theory  to  take  the  position  that 
there  is  an  equity  in  a  tax  remission  in 
a  given  State  based  upon  what  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  that  State  pay  in  Federal  income 

I  close  this  segment  of  my  argument 
by  saving  I  think  the  substitute  proposal 
is  mistaken  in  its  philosophy.     I  think 
it   is   unsound    in   its    implications   ana 
effects.     I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  ac- 
complish the  major  purpose  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated 
throughout  the  debate.     It  is  a  purpose 
he  does  not  propose  to  let  the  Senate 
forget  for  a  single  moment.     It  is  the 
need  to  meet,  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
pi-oblem    of    providing    an    equalization 
program  for  education,  which  we  do  in 
S   1021      The  committee  bill  gives  at  the 
least    a  fairer  chance  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  country  who  are  not  now 
enjoying  equality  of  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  maximiun  extent  possible 
their    intellectual    potential.     The    bill 
provides  greater  equality  of  opportunity 

for  them. 

Mr  President,  in  March,  during  l 
weeks  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman,  heard  a  convincing  group  of 
witnesses  testify  in  the  support  of  the 
administration  bill  S  1021  which  would 
provide  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to 
be  used  for  teachers'  salaries  and  .school 
construction  or  both  purposes  and  with 
a  small  portion  gouig  for  special  edu- 
cational projects  which  the  States  would 
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u-se  for  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  of  their  own  choosing 
These  witnesses  presented  ample  testi- 
mony regarding  the  need  of  such  legis- 
lation and  of  the  urgency  for  its  passage. 
They  showed  that  the  Nation's  schools 
are  facing  real  8Lnd  existms^  shortages  of 
teachers  and  classrooms.  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  measures  facing  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  IS  the  enactment  of  broad  Fed- 
eral support  of  iess'i.'^lation  for  our  public 
.schools. 

The  subcommittee  heard  a  few  wit- 
nes.ses  testify  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  need  for  .such  Federal  action. 
On  March  13  my  distinguished  colleague, 
ihe  junior  Senator  from  .'Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATZRl  who  IS  himsclf  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  support 
of  his  bill.  S  991,  and  to  present  his 
views  on  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pending  befoie  the  subcommittee  In 
doing  .so  the  distinguished  Senator 
stated; 

It  IS  my  strong  belief  that  most  of  these 
proposals  including  the  bill,  S.  1021,  spon- 
sored by  the  administration,  are  both  un- 
necessary and  un.sound  I  am  convinced 
that  they  represent  another  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  our  State  and  local 
governments  to  mere  subordinate,  admin- 
istrative divisions  of  the  Central  Government 
in  Washington. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  Introduce  my 
own  bill  IS.  991 1 .  If  a  genuine  problem  of 
educational  shortage  really  exists,  which  I  do 
not  believe,  my  proposal  will  provide  the 
mean.s  to  solve  the  problem  fax  more  effec- 
tively than  any  of  the  other  measures  now 
before  this  subcommittee  But  what  is  most 
important,  it  wi!'.  leave  the  matter  entirely 
■.n  the  hands  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munuies  without  .in  iota  of  intervention  by 
th!>  Federal  Government. 

I  wish  to  m.ilce  it  clear  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tint  we  have  an  educational  problem 
which  requires  any  form  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  the  States  Even  a  casual 
g'.anre  at  the  significance  statistical  indic-i- 
tors  serves  to  demonstrate  that  the  States 
and  localities  have  done  extremely  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  durii'.g  t.'-.e  past  several  ye.^rs 
in  meeting  their  educational  needs,  and  that 
these  needs  themselves  are  growing  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  during  the  past  pe- 
riod 

The  distinguished  Senator  then  asked 
the  question; 
1      .\re  our  "ichools  Inadequately  financed? 

{     Then  he  promptl;^'  stated; 

I  The  an.swer  to  the  question  is  "no  " 
'  To  support  this  answer  the  gentlenian 
from  Arizona  searched  the  past  for  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  future  He 
compared  percentages  of  increase  m 
school  expenditures  over  Llie  past  .several 
years  with  percentage  increases  in  pupil 
enrollment  and  in  a  number  of  other 
items  Hf'  dipped  back  to  1890.  dropped 
down  to  1913  1930,  1950  and  then  to  1960 
to  show  A  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
national  income  devoted  to  education. 
I  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  amount  of  this  increase  has  been 
far  too  little  lind  too  slow.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  does  not  measure  the 
financial  inadequacy  of  our  schools  in 
terms  of  their  financial  needs  of  1960 
or  1970  but  only  in  tenns  of  how  finan- 
cial expenditures  have  grown  since  1890. 


Suppose  we  were  to  measure  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  national  defen.se  needs  only 
in  terms  of  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
increase  of  defense  expenditures  in  1960 
as  compared  with  the  amount  spent  in 
1890  I  have  made  .such  a  comparison 
and  here  is  what  I  have  found.  National 
defense  expenditures  1890,  $66,589,000: 
1900.  $190,728,000;  1960,  $45,627  million 
This  is  an  increase  for  expenditures  for 
national  defen.se  of  585  percent  during 
the  70-year  period.  But  what  does  this 
tell  about  the  adequacy  of  defense  ex- 
penditures in  1960?  Similar  compari- 
sons are  no  more  relevant  as  measures 
of  the  adequacy  of  educational  expendi- 
tures in  1960. 

I  sincerely  question  whether  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  would  judge  the 
adequacy  of  present  expenditures  for 
national  defense  or  highway  construc- 
tion by  reference  to  amounts  spent  for 
the.se  purposes  in  1890,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions 
prevails  today.     Dirt  roads  suitable  for 


horse  drawn  vehicles  have  been  replaced 
by  highways  designed  for  modern  cars, 
buses,  and  trucks.  The  Army  mule  has 
been  replaced  by  helicopter  and  jet 
planes  In  a  similar  way,  I  am  sure 
that  discerning  Members  in  the  Senate 
and  other  American  citizens  will  recog- 
nize that  public  education  today  is  con- 
fronted with  an  entirely  new  set  of  con- 
ditions than  in  1890. 

Those  who  look  backward  in  search  of 
standards  of  adequacy  frequently  fail  to 
see  the  role  education  must  play  in  build- 
ing the  Nation's  future.  For  example, 
let  us  consider  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological changes  on  our  past  and  future 
manpower  needs.  For  the  convenience 
of  my  coUeafTues.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  actual  and 
projected  occupational  distribution  of 
workers  from  190C  to  1975.  The  con- 
trast between  the  trends  in  the  occupa- 
tions requiring  the  high  degree  of  edu- 
cational attainment  and  those  requiring 
a  lesser  degree  Is  striking. 
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For  example,  the  table  shows  that  in 
1900.  59  percent  of  our  Nation's  workers 
were  employed  as  industrial  laborers,  in 
service  occupations,  or  in  farm  occupa- 
tions. In  1950  this  percentage  '.  ad 
dropped  to  29  percent  and  by  1965  it  is 
expected  to  drop  to  less  than  24  percent. 
The  figures  clearly  show  that  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  Nation  in  1900 
functioned  in  an  economy  in  which 
workers  needed  much  brawn  but  little 
education.  In  our  present  economy, 
most  workers  must  have  both  technical 
knowledge  and  general  education. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  ignored  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  cost  of  education  and 
upon  the  future  demands  for  increased 
educational  expenditures,  for  most  ap- 
praisals of  future  expenditures  for 
education  have  accounted  for  these 
changes  and  have  seen  them  as  present- 
ing atlded  resixtnsibilities  and  costs  to 
public  education. 

The  following  statement  from  the 
Rockefeller  report  on  education  entitled 
"The  Pursuit  of  Excellence — Education 
and  the  Future  of  America."  clearly 
points  out  this  important  factor  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  over- 
looked ; 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  con- 
temporary life  is  the  growing  range  and 
complexity  of  the  tasks  on  which  our  social 
organization  depends.     This  is  dramatically 


apparent  In  science  but  Is  no  less  a  reality 
in  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor.  It  can  be 
seen  In  the  ever  lncrea.8lng  range  of  ■kills 
demanded  of  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the 
government  adnnlnlstrator.  tiie  labor  leader, 
and  the  business  executive. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  lie 
in  the  explosive  rate  of  technological  change 
and  the  Increasing  complexity  of  our  social 
organization.  Not  only  are  the  tasks  that 
must  be  performed  to  keep  our  society  func- 
tioning ever  more  intricate  and  demanding, 
they  are  constantly  changing  In  character. 
As  a  result,  we  are  experiencing  a  great 
variety  of  shortages  of  human  resf>urces  in 
fields  requiring  high  competence  and  ex- 
tended training.  We  are  having  to  become 
more  and  more  cOTicerned  with  seeking  and 
cultivating  talent  We  have  become  more 
corvsclous  of  the  strategic  Importance  of 
education  In  our  society  (  pp  6  7) 

I  am  also  surprised  that  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  has  been  able  to  sit 
through  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  read  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
exi^ert,  witnesses,  not  only  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  but  in  many  sessions, 
which  have  explained  the  critical  educa- 
tional shortages  and  the  urgent  need  for 
increased  Federal  financial  supF>ort  for 
schools  and  then  come  before  the  sub- 
committee and  state  that  the  Nation's 
schools  are  being  adequately  financed. 

Truly,  to  sit  through  the  hearings 
which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  only  to  con- 
clude  that  our   schools  are   adequately 
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financed    is  to  have  eyes  that  see  not.     to  speedy  remedies  with  lasting  solutions        The  Senator  then  offered  some  statis- 
and  ears'that  hear  not.  to  our  problems  in  education.  tics  of  his  own  of  which  he  said ; 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  call  at-  How  large  is  the  present  shortage  of  Actually,  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that 
tention  to  a  few  examples  of  possible  classrooms?  No  one  can  pinpoint  an  education  has  made  great  strides  in  meeting 
statistical  misinterpretations  of  my  actual  specific  answer  to  this  question  its  manpower  needs  over  the  past  30  years_ 
mend  from  Arizona.  because  the  answer  depends  upon  a  great     ^^^-^^^^Jl:^^^:.^^^^!^^^^^ 

My  colleague  stated  in  his  testimony,      many  judgments  and  some  of  them  differ     ^^eased    140   percent  while   employment  in 
The    size   of    the    classroom   shortage    has      in  judgments.     But  we  can  and  do  have      private  Industry  rose  by  only  45  percent;  but 
been  a  major  Issue  In  the  continuing  debate      a  very  good  estimate  of  what  the  short-      employment  in  public  education  rose  at  the 
on  Federal  aid  to  education.  age  is  as  seen  by  the  chief  State  school      same  rate  as  the  population  of  the  United 

H     then  oroceeds  to  link  together  a     officers  of  the  various  States.    Certainly     states  as  a  whole— 45  percent, 
series  of   shortage   estimates  over   the     no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  estimate         ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  increases  in  per- 

last  10  years  to  show  that  estimates  of  their  shortage  of  classrooms  than  are  ^^^^^g^^  ^.^  intended  to  contribute  to 
the  shortage  have  been  varied.    He  does     these  50  chief  Stat^  school  officeis.  clarifying  the  present  shortage  of  teach- 

not  mention  that  the  estimates  in  the  Each  year  for  the  past  5  years  the  ^^^  ^  impossible  for  me  to  see.  The 
first  half  of  the  1950's  come  from  dif-  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  compiled  senator's  entire  comparison  is  complete- 
ferent  types  of  procedures  than  those  estimates  of  the  shortages  made  by  the  ^^  irrelevant  to  the  question  that  he 
in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  and  that  chief  State  school  officers  in  the  various  ^.^.^^  ^^  ..j^q^,  serious  is  the  teacher 
it  is  statistically  incorrect  to  link  these  States.  The  following  are  the  classrooni  shortage?"  Comparing  the  percentage 
in  series  shortage  figures  that  have  been  reported     ^j  increase  of  employment  of  teachers 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  and  ignoring     to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  private 

the  fact  completely.  I  wish  to  call  to  the     paii  1956 i59,ooo     industry  over  the  past  30  years,  tells  ao- 

attention  of  my  colleague  that  at  no  time     Fail  1957 142.300     solutely  nothing  about  the  seriousness 

during  the  decade  were  the  estimates  of     Fall  1958 It^  dnn     °^  the  present  shortage  of  teachers. 

the  shortage  ever  less  than  132,400.  And  Fall  1959 -  J^2.  400  ^^^  senator  from  Arizona  in  his  testi- 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col-     Fall  I960 ■  mony    completely    ignored    the    careful 

leagues  in  the  Senate  that,  by  the  best  xwo  things  should  15e  obvious  from  ^ork  of  the  research  division  of  the  Na- 
estimate  of  the  US.  Office  of  Education  this  series  of  figures  to  any  discerning  tional  Education  Association  in  attempt- 
in  the  fall  of  1960,  our  Nation  was  short  and  objective  person:  One,  is  that  a  jng  to  develop  accurate  and  reliable  esti- 
142,100  classrooms.  This  is  the  figure  critical  shortage  of  classrooms  does  exist  mates  on  teacher  supply  and  demand  of 
that  we  must  keep  in  our  minds — 142.100  in  the  Nation  at  the  present  time.  Two,  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation.  For 
classrooms  short  now.  this  year.  This  is  this  shortage  has  remained  virtually  the  past  13  years  the  NEA  Research  Di- 
the  best  estimate  of  the  present  shortage  constant  over  the  5-year  period  and  has  vision  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
and  I  wish  to  call  further  to  the  atten-  fluctuated  in  the  neighborhood  of  140,-  authorities  in  the  State  departments  of 
tion  of  my  colleagues  that  this  figure  is     qOO  classrooms  short.  education   in   the    various    States    have 

only  200  less  than  it  was  in  the  fall  of  what  is  this  classroom  .shortage  doing  attempted  to  estimate,  as  accurately  as 
1957.  It  is  granted  that  there  be  some  j^  terms  of  the  education  of  boys  and  possible,  the  shortage  of  teachers  on  an 
variation  in  the  estimates.  This  is  only  gji-jg  of  our  Nation"'  I  would  like  to  annual  basis.  The  latest  report  esti- 
natural:  it  is  only  human,  and  it  should  quote  from  a  press  release  dated  August  mates  that  the  Nations  public  elenien- 
be.  After  all,  these  are  only  estimates.  26  1959.  by  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa-  tary  and  secondary  schools  were  short 
The  only  reason  that  the  size  of  the  tion  and  Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  approximately  135.000  classroom  teach- 
classroom  shortage  has  been  a  major  regarding  the  effects  of  the  classroom  ers  in  September  1960. 
issue  in  Federal-aid  debates— and  I  em-  shortage  on  the  children  of  our  Nation.  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  135.000 
phasize    the   word    'size'— has   resulted     Mr  Flemming  stated ;  figure  is  the  actual  shortage  of  classroom 

from  the  efforts  to  focus  attention  upon  However  if  we  add  the  5.9  million  urban  teachers  in  the  Nation  However,  it  is 
the  precise  size  of  the  shortage  as  a  elementary  pupils  affected  by  overcrowding  reasonable  to  say  that  this  is  a  reliable 
means  to  divert  attention  from  the  actual  merely  to  the  1.8  million  pupils  enrolled  in  estimate  of  the  classroom  shortage.  Cer- 
shortage  Itself.  The  opponents  of  Fed-  excess  of  capacity  throughout  the  Nation,  tainly  the  existence  of  a  shortage  of 
eral  aid  have  contended,  in  effect,  that     we  have  a  figure  approaching  8  million.  classroom  teachers  is  widely  recognized 

because  the  exact  size  of  the  classroom  We  know,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  throughout  the  Nation.  Every  major 
shortage  could  not  be  determined  and     means  the  total  number  of  pupils  affected  ^j  education  that  has  been  made 

pinned  down  precisely  to  the  very  class-  ''^ ^^^^^J'^f.^^^rpipHfTect^^^^^^  thu  wa"  m  recent  years  has  pointed  to  the  short- 
room  no  shortage  actually  existed.  This  J°\"„VXh  schoS^  or  if  a?y  rSat^^^^^  age  of  well-qualified  teachers  a.s  a  deter- 
reasoning  is  preposterous.  It  is  some-  either  elementary  or  secondarv.  anywhere  in  rent  to  quality  education  of  Arnei  ican 
what  like  going  out  on  a  broad  sandy     ,,^,e  country.  "  children.     F6r  example,  the  Rockefeller 

beach  and  saying.  "Since  we  cannot  Even  this  is  not  the  only  disturbing  effect  Brothers  Fund  report  on  education.  The 
determine  actually  how  many  grains  of  of  the  classroom  shortage.  For  m  addition  pursuit  of  Excellence— Education,  the 
sand  are  on  this  beach,  no  sand  is  here."     to  pupils  reported  as  excess  in  the  national     puture  of  America"  stated; 

Mr    President,   I   submit   to   you    that     study,  there  are  more  than  2  million  others         ^^  educational  svstem  can  be  better  than 

very  real  and  tangible  shortages  of  class-      ""i"*^^^,^  J^Z'^ef  °?v   these'  me^^^         '^  v.^cU^rs.     Yet  we   face  severe  problems 

rooms  and  teachers  exist  in  the  schools     S:,^;^":J^,e',"'Sfore^'thf  num^^'^^f     ^oth  in  supply  of  yachers  at  all  levels  and 

of  this  Nation,  and  that  these  shortages      p^^p^^^  ^.^^^  education  is  being  impaired  m      ^  their  quality  (p.ii). 

exist  regardless  of  whether  this  Congress     varying  degrees  by  the  classroom  shortage         There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 

is    able    to    say    specifically    how    many     is  about  10  miuion!  ^    chronic    shortage    of     well -qualified 

teachers  or  classrooms  we  are  short.    The  testimonv     the    Senator   from     teachers  exists  in   this  country,  that  it 

point  is  that  these  shortages  are  real;     ^r^Sona  also  rS  the  question;   "How     has  existed  since  at  least  the  start  of 

they   are   present   today,   and    they   are     Aiizona  ^^^^^^'^^^  shortage?"     He     World   War  II.     Prompt  action   by  the 

affecting  the  education  and  the  lives  of     ?^"°^\^  answer  to  this  question  with     Congress    is    needed    to    help    elinimate 

millions  of  American  children.    They  are     J^J^",f'^.in"^!Lntence-  this  shortage  by  providing  grants  to  the 

affecting  the  future  economic  strength     tne  loiiowing  sem^i      .  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^   teachers' 

and  growth  of  our  Nation.    They  are  af-         Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  highly      ^^j^^^^^     g^^  ^^  colleafeue  from  Arizona 

fecting  our  future  political  vigor  as  a  free     suspect  statistics.  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  familiar  technique  of  select- 

and  democratic  people.     They  are  affect-         He  later  adds;  ing  the  base  year  of  1929  in  comparing 

ing  our  future  national  security  and  de-         .j^gy  indicate  to  me  that  much  of  the  so-     the  increases  of  teachers'  salaries  with 

fense.     They  are  affecting  the  future  of     called  data  consists  of  poetry  and  propaganda     those  of  other  workers  implies  that  the 

free  society  and  will  affect  the  course  of     rather  than  objective  research.    At  any  rate,     teachers  are  being  paid  adequately  at  the 

world  history.  if  we  use  these  dubious  st^tistlcs^  they  jm.  nt  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  nothing  about  the 

Let  us  have  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that     only  to  the  conclusion  that  the   so-caUed     ^  increase  in  the  professional  qual- 

hear:   and  let  us  have  minds  that  can     need  for  ^^^^^^^^'^J^^^f ^;^„«"°"    t^  ficati^ri   required  of   teachers  in   1960 

clearly  discern  the  facts  and  apply  them     greatly  exaggerated  by  its  proponents.  ifications   lequu 
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as  compared  to  1929  oi  of  Iheir  rvlative 
scandini,'  in  1929  to  their  relative  stand- 
ing compared  with  other  professions  m 
1960.  Actually  these  comparisons  like 
his  former  comparisons  tell  nothing 
about  whether  or  not  teachers  are  being 
paid  adequately  at  the  present  time  The 
question  that  confronts  the  Senate  is: 
Are  teachers  being  paid  adequately  to- 
day'^   The  answer  is  "No," 

Ample  testimony  has  been  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  to 
show  that  other  professions  with  similar 
educational  requirt^ments  to  teaching 
have  averaged  earr.ings  that  are  double 
the  average  teacher's  .-alary  It  is  true, 
teachers'  salaries  avera^^e  shghtly  higher 
at  tlie  present  tune  than  the  average  of 
all  workers,  but  school  boards  are  not 
competing  for  the  average  worker  with 
less  than  12  years  of  schooling.  As  Dr. 
Sam  M  Lambert,  director  of  the  re- 
.search  division  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion A.ssociation.  recently  stated  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education: 

The  typical  teacher  In  the  Unlt.-?d  States 
is  no  longer  a  sweet  youns:  thing  in  her  early 
twenties  who  lives  with  her  mother  and  fa- 
ther at  no  cost  to  her.seli".  She  is  not  a  per- 
son With  only  2  years  of  college  training. 
Her  w..>rlcing  day  is  not  a  6-hour  arrange- 
ment, aad  she  doesn't  always  h?.ve  a  3- 
munth   vacation,   even   without  pay. 

This  typical  teacher  in  the  American  pub- 
lic school  is  both  mature  and  well  educated 
This  person  Is  about  43  ye.Ars  of  age.  ha.s 
gone  to  college  4.7  years,  and  has  taught 
achool  for  13  years.  One  summer  In  three 
this  teacher  goes  back  to  college  at  his  or  her 
own  expense  During  the  school  year  this 
teacher  aver.igcs  a  45-to-50-hour  week  in 
teaching,  graduig  papers,  and  planning  work 
for  the  days  ahead.  With  this  much  college 
training  .ind  experience,  and  at  an  age  when 
the  worker  .should  be  getting  somewhere,  the 
typical  teacher  s  salarv  is  likely  to  be  $5,200 

In  his  testimony,  Di  Lambert  went  on 
to  point  out  that  despite  improvements 
in  teachers'  salaries  in  recent  years,  we 
are  not  sa  well  off  in  recruiting  able  per- 
sons for  teaciung  as  we  have  been  in  for- 
mer years.  As  teachers'  salaries  have 
increased  so  have  the  salaries  of  other 
occupations  which  tend  to  attract  poten- 
tial teachers  'VVe  must  remember  that 
teachers'  salaries  must  be  compared  to 
professions  where,  like  teaching.  46  per- 
cent of  the  professionals  have  4  years  of 
college  and  35  percent  have  5  years  or 
more  of  coDege  training.  How  does 
teaching  compare  with  other  professions 
in  terms  of  salaries?  Dr.  Lambert 
answered  this  question  by  providing  the 
latest  comparable  figures  available  from 
th.e  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  1958. 
He  stated 

The  average  eiriiiugs  of  physicians,  law- 
yers, and  dentists  was  $13457.  The  average 
for  engineers  was  $9,647  The  composite 
Bverage  for  17  professions  requiring  college 
graduation  was  $9,439  The  comparable  fig- 
ure for  pubhc-school  teachers  the  same  year 
was   •4.827. 

Persons  in  other  professions  not  only  start 
out  with  higher  earnings,  they  are  much  far- 
ther ahead  after  10  years  on  the  Job.  Men 
engineers  Just  out  of  college,  for  example, 
start  at  an  average  of  •6.120:  accountants  at 
•5.352:  sales  personnel  at  •5.280:  but  teach- 
ers at   onlv   »:J  900. 


Truly,    in   light  of  such   evidence,   to 
contend    that    teachers    are    paid    ade- 


quately ar.d  commensurate  with  theii"  re- 
sponsibility, their  training,  and  their  ex- 
perience is  to  have  a  sustained  and  deter- 
mined will  not  to  see  the  facts  that  are 
before  ones  eyes. 

It  is  surprising  indeed  to  find  such 
lack  of  vision  Every  major  study  of 
educational  needs  in  recent  years  has 
called  special  attention  to  the  need  for 
increased  teachers'  salaries.  In  a  press 
release  dated  May  24.  1959,  acompanying 
Uie  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  entitled.  "Education  for  an 
Asc  in  Science,"  President  Eisenhower 
stated: 

One  subject  discussed  in  this  report  war- 
rants special  emphasip — the  importance  of 
rai.^Jng  the  stnndards-of  our  teachers  in  their 
communities.  Higher  salaries  are  a  first 
requirement,  but  we  reed  al5o  to  recognize 
the  great  Importance  of  what  teachers  do 
and  to  accord  th%m  the  encouragement, 
understanding,  and  recognition  which  will 
help  to  make  the  teaching  profession  attrac- 
tive to  increasing  numbers  of  flrst-rate 
people. 

The  need  for  increased  teachers'  sal- 
aries as  they  relate  to  the  professions 
was  emphasized  in  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  report  on  education.  The 
Pursuit  of  Excellence — Education  and 
the  Future  of  America  "  The  report 
stated: 

The  root  problem  of  the  t«>aching  profes- 
sion remains  financial  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  profession,  teaching  needs  dedi- 
cated men  imd  womeii  to  whom  pay  Is  not 
an  overriding  consideration,  but  until  we 
pay  teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle 
echelon  of  executives  we  cannot  expect  the 
I)rofesslon  to  attract  Its  full  share  of  the 
•  vallable  range  of  talents  Salaries  must  be 
r.a.8ed  Immediately  and  pubstantlally  (pp. 
■'3-56 » . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers' 
••■alaries  are  far  too  low  for  the  present 
and  future  good  of  our  Nation.  And  the 
future  outlook  for  the  possibilities  of 
moving  to  significantly  higher  salaries 
for  teachers  in  the  immediate  future  is 
dim  indeed.  "With  the  backlog  of  de- 
mands on  State  and  local  governments 
and  with  the  mcreasing  impact  of  their 
taxes  on  their  ability  to  attract  and  to 
keep  industiy.  States  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  teachers  the  going  rate  for  the  high 
quality  college  trained  persons  needed. 
Help  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  a  broad  support  program  Is 
imperative.  This  is  the  only  logical  con- 
clusion that  one  can  draw  from  the  facts 
when  they  are  considered  calmly,  im- 
passionately.  and  obiectively.  However. 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  comes  not 
to  this  conclusion  but  to  the  following 
conclusion,  and  I  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony: 

To  me  It  is  plain  that,  judged  from  any  of 
the  relevant  criteria  which  I  have  set  forth 
above,  there  Is  no  'crises  In  education"  and 
no  justification  for  extending  the  activities 
of  the  Central  Government  Into  that  area 
as  the  administration's  bill.  S.  1021.  would  do. 

Yet  after  denying  that  any  need  exists, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  declared  that 
his  proposal  would  meet  it  better. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  proposal  he  supports,  that — 

I  shall  take  Secretary  Rlbicoft  at  his  word 
and    describe    to   you   a    prograni    which    will 


make  available  to  every  community  In  the 
United  States  sufficient  funds  to  enable  each 
of  them,  if  their  citizens  so  desire,  to  meet 
all  of  their  school  needs  even  as  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  own  esti- 
mates. That  program  is  embodied  In  title 
II  of  my  bill.  S  991.  Its  enactment  would 
make  ail  the  alternaUve  plana  for  Federal 
aid  to  educat.on  which  are  under  serious 
consideration  by  this  committee  Irrelevant 
and  unnecessary 

Mr.  President.  I  have  studied  careful- 
ly S.  991  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  have  heard  his  testimony,  I 
have  read  it.  and  have  gone  back  to 
study  S  991  again.  And  I  mast  confess 
to  you  that  I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  pur- 
pose that  my  friend  from  Arizona  had 
in  introducing  this  bill  in  the  US  Sen- 
ate. It  has  very  aptly  been  described  as 
offering  Federal  control  of  education 
with  no  Federal  aid. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona described  title  II  of  S.  991  in  the 
following  words: 

My  proposal  will  provide  the  means  for 
solving  additional  echool  problems.  If  they 
really  exist,  but  It  will  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  where  It  properly  be- 
longs—with the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties— and  not  with  the  Federsl  Government. 
The  basic  problem.  If  there  Is  one.  Is  finan- 
cial. If  Slate  and  local  governmenU  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  unable  u>  keep 
pace  with  their  school  needs  it  U  becau.'^e 
the  Federal  taxing  power  has  preempted 
Stiite  and  local  sources  of  revenue.  Hence, 
the  proper  approach  Is  to  compel  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  restore  to  the  States 
and  localities  at  least  a  portion  of  the  t»% 
resources  which  It  has  taken  away.  This 
Is  precisely  what  my  measure  will  do. 

'nie  proposal  Is  a  simple  one  Every  home- 
owner, every  owner  of  real  estate  in  the 
United  States  pays  a  real  property  tax  to  his 
local  community  goverrunent  In  most  cases, 
a  substantial  part  of  this  tax  is  used  to  meet 
the  primary  and  .secondary  school  needs  of 
the  community  whether  f(jr  new  construc- 
tion or  for  maintenance,  teachers'  salaries  or 
other  past  or  current  school  costs.  It  would 
merely  provide  that  every  taxpayer  who  pays 
a  school  tax  on  his  real  property  or  as  a  part 
of  his  real  estate  tax.  shall  after  having  cal- 
culated the  amount  of  Federal  Income  tax 
which  he  must  pay  Uncle  Sam  be  permitted 
to  subtract  from  the  Federal  Income  tax 
which  he  owes,  the  full  amount  of  such 
school  property  tax.  or  such  proportion  of  It 
as  win  result  In  a  total  additional  tax  benefit 
to  these  taxpayers  of  t)etween  $3  and  ^4 
billion 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say  that  in  his 
bill  the  tax  credit  would  be  limited  to 
$100  against  the  taxpayers  net  Federal 
income  tax.  This  tax  credit  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  amount  that  the  taxpayer 
would  have  retained  as  a  result  of  pre- 
viously counting  the  $100  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion in  the  .same  manner  that  he  would 
have  deducted  his  other  State  and  local 
taxes.  The  Senator  used  the  following 
example  of  how  his  program  would  work: 

A  taxpayer  who  has  paid  ^200  In  school 
taxes  as  part  of  the  local  real  property  tax 
on  his  home,  and  is  In  the  20-percent  Fed- 
eral Income-tax  bracket,  realizes  a  saving  of 
•40.  My  proposal  would  retain  this  present 
practice,  but.  In  addition,  would  permit  him 
to  take  a  »100  credit  against  what  he  owed 
Uncle  Sam,  I.e.,  against  his  net  Federal  In- 
come tax.  Hence,  instead  of  a  saving  of  ^40. 
the  homeowner  under  ♦my  proposal  would 
save  9140  ol  the  ^200  he  paid  in  school  taxes 
on  his  home. 


i# 


The  Senator  then  went  on  in  his  testi- 
mony to  sta  t^ 

The  concrete  advantages  of  this  approach 
are  overwhelming. 

The  concrete  advantages  of  this  ap- 
proach are  overwhelming. 

He  then  enumerated  several  of  these 
so-called  advantages,  and  herein,  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  our  friend  from  Ari- 
zona is  serious,  lies  the  fallacy  in  S.  991 
and  an  amendment.  For  it  would  fail 
to  do  the  things  which  its  author  claims 

for  it. 

First  of  all.  the  bQl  is  proposed  as  an 
aid-to-education  mca.-^ure  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  claimed  in  his  tes- 
timony, "would  make  all  the  alternative 
plans  for  Federal  aid  to  education  which 
are  under  serious  consideration  by  this 
committee  irrelevant  and  unnecessary." 

Actually  title  n  of  S.  991  and  the 
amendment  is  not  an  aid-to-education 
measure.  There  is  nothing  in  this  title 
of  the  substitute  whioh  would  assure  that 
$1  of  the  Senators  estimated  $3  to 
$4  billion  loss  in  Federal  tax  revenue 
would  be  spent  for  improved  educational 
benefits  for  children. 

As  my  friend  poir.ts  out; 

The  tax  benefits  provided  would  go  directly 
to  approximately  40  million  taxpayers.  In- 
cluding about  34  million  homeowners. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  more  than  20  million 
other  American  families  who  either  rent 
or  lease  their  homes.  It  might  be  argued 
that  there  would  be  tax  relief  for  the 
landlords  but  one  would  have  to  stretch 
a  point  pretty  far  to  see  the  landlord, 
after  subtracting  $:.00  from  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  bill,  passing  the  savings 
along  to  his  tenant. 

The  Senator  stales  indirectly  that 
under  his  bill  the  mo  ley  subtracted  from 
Federal  income  tax  returns  would  not 
necessarily  go  to  e<  ucation  but  if  the 
local  citizens  decidec .  they  could  use  the 
funds  to  pave  their  streets,  improve  their 
fire  or  ix)lice  departments,  expand  their 
medical  faciUties.  if  this  is  what  they 
believe  their  State  and  locality  needs  to 
do  most  urgently.  It  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  foi  the  Senator  to  have 
said  that  the  Federal  revenue  lost  under 
this  program  need  i  ot  t>e  spent  for  any 
public  service  of  any  kind  and  in  all 
probability  this  would  be  exactly  what 
would  become  of  the  $3  to  $4  billion  loss 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Thus,  it  would  require  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  rates  to  make 
up  for  this  revenue  loss.  And  at  the 
same  time  prof>erty  tax  rates  would  al- 
so have  to  be  increased  in  local  com- 
munities if  any  of  the  Federal  taxes 
^iven  to  local  taxpayers  were  to  find 
their  way  into  school  budgets.  This  is 
about  as  cumbersome  and  unrealistic  a 
procedure  as  could  l>e  devised.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  realistically  meeting  school 
needs  by  such  aii  arrangement  are 
small. 

One  of  the  biggest  claims  made  for 
the  substitute  by  its  author  is  that — 

with  the  Federal  Government  completely 
excluded  from  the  piogram.  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  Federal  control  over  education. 

In  this  statemer  t  the  Senator  Is  re- 
ferring  to  title   II.     But  I  caution  my 
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colleagues  not  to  be  mis'icd  by  proti-sta- 
tions  that  there  would  be  "no  danger  of 
Fedt  ral  control  over  t-ducation'  if  it  were 
enacted  into  law. 

Read  the  entire  bill,  read  title  I  as  well 
as  title  II  of  the  amendment,  and  then 
see  if  you  agree  with  the  assertion  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Read  for 
yourselves  title  I  and  you  will  see  it  to 
be  one  of  the  surest  and  swiftest  ways 
to  bring  about  a  subtle  but  effective 
control  of  the  secondary  schools  oi:  our 
Nation. 

Title  I  would  provide  a  national  schol- 
arship   program    of    1.000    scholarships 
annually.     It  would  establish  a  nat-onal 
scholarship     board     appointed     by    the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing:  First,  five   members  who   were 
recognized  scholars  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  engineering,  mathematics, 
or  science;    second,   five  members  who 
v.ere  recognized  scholars  in  the  field  of 
humanities;  third,  three  members  Irom 
such  fields  of  endeavor  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate.    It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  make  rules  and  r?gu- 
lations  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  bill.     The  board  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  and  administer- 
ing an  achievement  test  for  testing  the 
scholarship  applicants.     Those  who  re- 
ceive  the   highest   awards   on   the   test 
would  be  awarded  national  scholarsliips. 
But  I  call  the  careful  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  to  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  a  national  scholarship  an 
individual  would  have  to  be  in  his  last 
academic  year  of   secondary  school  or 
hold  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school  and  most  important,  he 
must   have   completed — or   be  complet- 
ing— the  following: 

First.  Four  academic  years  of  study  in 
English. 

Second.  Three     academic     years     of 
study  in  mathematics. 

Third.  Three  academic  years  of  study 
in  history. 

Fourth.  Three  academic  years  of 
study  in  foreign  language. 

Fifth.  Three  academic  years  of  study 
in  science,  in  Greek,  or  in  Latin. 

In  his  statement  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  20,  1961, 
upon  the  introduction  of  S.  991.  the  Sen- 
ator stated  in  reference  to  these  scholar- 
ship provisions  that  they  were  primarily 
designed  to  estabUsh  a  set  of  voluntary 
secondary  school  scholastic  standards 
which  can  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  beacon 
for  both  the  high  schools  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  parents  of  America.  Refer- 
ring to  the  alleged  educational  benefits 
of  the  scholarship  provision  the  Senator 
stated : 


Most  Important,  it  will  expose  the  weak- 
nesses in  some  of  our  secondary  schools 
while  at  the  same  time  revealing  the 
strength  In  others. 

The  American  public  will  assess  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations.  A  school  which 
consistently  falls  to  qualify  its  students  for 
particlp)atlon  In  the  examination,  or  whose 
students  consistently  fall  to  secure  uny  of 
the  scholarships  Will  come  under  intensive 
critical  scrutiny. 


It  is  important  to  remember  th;it  the 
1,000  Federal  scholarships  awarded  an- 
nually would  be  sufficient  t-o  averai;e  less 


tlian  1  to  every  18  high  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  substitute  amendment  h&s  fur- 
ther defects. 

First.  It  would  encourage  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility in  that  it  would  tend  to 
give  the  impression  that  citizens  in  lo- 
cal communities  were  passing  on  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  cost  of  building 
school  buildings. 

Second.  It  would  tend  to  put  money 
where  the  wealth  is;  not  where  the  chil- 
dren are  to  be  educated.  In  effect,  it 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $3  or  $4  billion— accord- 
ing to  the  Senator's  estimate — distrib- 
uted not  to  States  but  to  localities  on 
the  flat  grant  basis  of  $100  per  local 
property  taxpayer  on  the  average.  No 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  fis- 
cal capacity  of  the  locality  or  the  SUte 
to  supix)rt  education. 

Only  the  number  of  property  taxpay- 
ers would  be  considered  in  distributing 
these  funds,  not  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  No  measure  of  the  fis- 
cal capacity  of  the  State  or  school  dis- 
trict would  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  distributing  this  vast  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  No  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  would  be  considered 
either  among  States  or  among  localities 
within  States. 

Third.  It  would  tend  to  disrupt  State 
school  construction  programs  in  States 
where  school  con.struction  is  financed 
by  State  funds.  Thus,  it  would  tend  lo 
disturo  State  aid  programs  designed  to 
raise  the  level  of  education  m  many  of 
the  poor  school  districts.  It  would  tend 
to  discourage  State  support  of  school 
construction,  since  taxpayers  could  not 
subtract  such  State  funds  from  theu: 
Federal  income  tax  return. 

Fourth.  It  would  offer  Uttle  or  no  re- 
lief to  school  districts  in  States  which 
have  comphcaled  legal  structures  or 
constitutional  debt  or  millage  iunits.  In 
some  cases  it  would  be  mipossible  for  a 
smgle  dollar  of  this  program  to  go  for 
increased  school  funds.  Statutory  and 
constitutional  raillage  limits  and  debt 
limits  would  have  to  be  overhauled  to 
permit  sizable  increases  in  property 
taxes.  Such  changes  would  be  virtually 
impossible  in  many  cases  But  where 
property  tax  rates  were  at  or  near  their 
maximum  limit,  there  would  be  no  way 
that  additional  property  taxes  could  be 
collected. 

Fifth.  It  would  tend  to  exaggerate 
both  the  local  and  the  Federal  tax  rates 
and  to  keep  the  overall  tax  figures  high. 
At  best,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
amendment  goes  the  long  way  around  to 
do  nothing  for  schools  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  would  provide  no 
assurance  that  any  of  the  money  given 
away  in  the  tax  credit  plan  would  be 
added  to  education. 

After  stud\-ing  the  amendment,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
whom  I  have  heard  so  many  times  de- 
nounce Federal  aid  programs  as  being 
piveaway  programs  and  programs  de- 
siai-ied  to  jiromote  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
come  up  with  a  scheme  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  becomes  a  donor  of 
the  sum  of  $3  to  $4  billion  u>  be 
given    to    property    taxpayers    in   every 
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community  across  the  Nation.  Further- 
more, I  am  surprised  to  find  that  my 
friend  would  propose  a  measure  which 
he  asserts  would  aid  education  but  which 
would  not  assure  that  a  single  dollar 
would  be  spent  to  strengthen  the  schools 
of  our  Nation.  Moreover,  I  am  surprised 
that  my  friend  declares  that  State  and 
local  control  of  education  must  be  main- 
tained but  provide  a  Federal  prescrip- 
tion of  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools  and  of  a  board  designed  to  set 
standards  for  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  major  points 
of  title  II  of  the  Goldwater  substitute. 
It  proposes  to  allow  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction—not to  exceed  $2,000— for  col- 
lege expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents. 
Expenses  would  cover  tuition  and  fees, 
books  and  supplies,  and  meals  and  lodg- 
ing— up  to  $90  a  month  for  an  individ- 
ual living  awav  from  home  and  up  to 
$45  for  an  individual  living  at  home. 
Expenses  taken  into  accoimt  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  scholar- 
ships. 

The  amount  allowable  ai  a  deduction 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the   "taxable   income"    of   the   taxpayer 
exceeds  $10,000  if  single  or  married  and 
filing   a   separate   return,   or   $20,000   if 
married  and   f.Ung  a  joint  return,  or  a 
head  of  household,  or  surviving  spouse. 
Thus,  no  deduction  would  be  allowed  to 
single  taxpayers  whose  "taxable  income" 
reaches  $12,000  and  to  married  persons 
whose  "taxable  income"  reaches  $22,000. 
Since  "taxable  income"  is  income  after 
deductions  and  personal  exemptions,  the 
$10,000  and  $20,000  levels  at  which  the 
deduction    would    begin    to    be    reduced 
would  be  the  equivalent  in  terms  of  an 
adjusted   gross   income   of   almost   $12.- 
000 — .511,777 — for  a  single  individual  and 
almost   $25.000— $24,888— for  a  married 
person  with  two  children,  assuming  de- 
ductions were  about  10  percent  of  gross 
income     Since  the  bulk  of  taxpayers  are 
below  these  income  levels  most  taxpayers 
would  be  able  to  deduct  college  expenses, 
without  reduction,  up  to  the  maximum 
$2,000   limit       It   is   estimated  that  the 
annual  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  present  income  levels  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  deduction  would 
be  about  $800  million. 

As  P'-esident  Kennedy  indicated  in  his 
special  message  on  education,  our  desire 
IS  that  every  talented  young  person  who 
has  the  ability  to  pursue  a  program  of 
higher  education  be  able  to  do  so,  if  he 
chooses,     regardle.ss     of     his     financial 
means.     An  estimated  one-third  of  our 
brightest  high  school  graduates  are  un- 
able to  go  to  college  principally  for  fi- 
nancial reasons      It  is   highly  doubtful, 
however,  that  a  deduction  for  college  ex- 
penses along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
amendment   would    be    the    best   means 
of    helping    these    talented    and    needy 
young  persons  in  meeting  the  financial 
problem.    A  study  made  in  recent  years 
points  out  that  it  is  two  and  a  half  times 
as  likely  that  a  child  will  go  to  college 
if   his   parents'    income   is   in   excess   of 
$9,000  than  if  it  is  less  than  $5,000.    Fur- 
ther, the  striking  fact  was  revealed  that 
if  a  youth  were  academically  in  the  lower 


half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class, 
and  his  family  was  in  the  income  group 
of  S9.000  or  more,  he  was  more  likely  to 
go  to  college  than  if  he  were  in  the  upper 
one-fourth  of  his  class  and  a  member  of 
a  family  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$5,000. 

Pamiles  not  financially  able  to  send 
their  children  to  college  even  with  the 
tax  allowance  would  receive  no  benefit 
under  the  amendment.  In  many  cases 
the  tax  benefit  derived  from  even  as 
generous  a  deduction  as  proF)osed  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  be  a  deciding  factor 
in  whether  the  child  goes  to  college. 
Moreover,  per.sons  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  their  present  exemptions  and 
deductions  could  not  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  new  deduction.  This  would  in- 
clude many  students  who  supplement 
scholarships  by  vacation  and  part-time 
employment  while  attending  college. 

Large  families  with  low  incomes  would 
receive  little  or  no  benefit  while  families 
of  fairly  substantial  means  who  would 
send  their  children  to  college  in  any 
event  would  get  the  most  relief.  The 
effect  of  the  deduction  proposed  by  the 
Goldwater  substitute  amendment  in  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  would  vary  with  the 
taxpayer's  bracket  rate.  For  single  per- 
sons and  married  persons  the  tax  sav- 
ing would  range  from  2Q^  cents  on  the 
dollar  at  the  bottom  bracket  to  about 
38  cen-s  on  the  dollar  in  the  highest 
income  brackets  eligible  to  receive  any 
deduction.  For  a  head  of  household  the 
range  is  from  20  to  47  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  give 
assistance  to  talented  and  needy  young 
people,  a  program  of  direct  aid  along  the 
lines    proposed    by    President    Kennedy 
would   be   the  most   efficient   and   eco- 
nomical means  of  providing  such  assist- 
ance.    The     President     has     proposed 
specifically  a  5-year  program  of  State- 
administered   scholarships   for   talented 
and  needy  young  people  which  will  sup- 
plement the  private  and  public  scholar- 
ships and  loan  programs  established  by 
numerous  States,  private  sources,   and 
the  student  loan  program  under  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act.     These 
.scholarships  would  be  open  to  all  young 
persons,    solely    on    the   basis    of    their 
ability — as  determined  on  a  competitive 
basis-^and    their   financial    need.     The 
President's  program  would  provide  25.- 
000  scholarships   the   first   year,   37,500 
the  second  year,  and  50.000  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year.     The  amendment  proposes 
in  title  I  a  small  scholarship  program  of 
1,000  scholarships  a  year  begirming  in 
1962. 

Also,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tuition  and  fees  do  not  normally  cover 
the  institution's  actual  expenses  in 
educating  the  student,  additional  allow- 
ances to  the  college  or  university  attend- 
ed would  accompany  each  scholarship 
to  enable  these  institutions  to  accept  the 
additional  students  without  charging  an 
imdue  increase  in  fees  or  suffering  an 
undue  financial  loss.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  full  benefits 
of  a  deduction  for  college  tuition  would 
not  necessarily  accrue  in  the  long  run 
to  taxpayers  since  colleges  could  be  ex- 


pected to  increase  their  tuition  charges. 
In  fact,  some  proponents  of  a  deduction 
for  college  tuition  have  vu-ged  its  adop- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  such  a  deduc- 
tion /ould  make  it  possible  for  colleges 
to  increase  their  tuition  without  addi- 
tional costs  to  parents  and  others  who 
pay  the  tuition. 

Mr.  President,  title  11  of  the  amend- 
ment proposes  a  tax  credit  against  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  limited  to  $100,  for  real 
property  taxes  paid  for  support  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education 
The  tax  credit  would  be  allowed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  deduction  for  prop- 
erty taxes  allowed  under  the  income 
tax  and  therefore  would  be  available  to 
taxpayers  whether  they  itemize  their  de- 
ductions or  use  the  standard  deduction, 
If  the  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  plus 
the  saving  by  reason  of  the  deduction 
exceeds  the  total  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty tax.  however,  the  credit  Is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

The  bill  does  not  limit  the  credit  to 
individuals,  but  since  a  tax  credit  of 
$100  would  be  of  little  significance  to 
corporations,  the  discussion  here  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  effect  of  the  credit 
ufKjn  individuals. 

Under  the  present  Federal  income  tax 
an  individual  who  itemizes  his  deduc- 
tions is  allowed  to  deduct  from  gross 
income  all  State  and  local  property 
taxes,  including  those  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  benefit  which  a  taxpayer 
derives  from  the  deduction  depends  upon 
his  income  tax  bracket  and  ranges  from 
20  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  lowest 
bracket  to  91  cents  in  the  top  bracket. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  an  in- 
dividual be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the 
present  deduction,  a  dollar  for  dollar  off- 
set against  his  Federal  income  tax  for 
property  taxes — up  to  $100— paid  for  the 
financing  of  public  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, a  taxpayer  who  has  paid  $200  of 
taxes  and  is  in  the  20-percent  Federal 
income  tax  bracket  has  a  $40-tax  saving  , 
under  the  present  deduction  and  under 
the  proposal  would  have  in  addition  a 
$100  credit  against  his  Income  tax. 

The  Federal  Government  in  effect 
would  reimburse  the  taxpayer  $140  of 
the  $200  he  paid  in  school  taxes.  Thus, 
a  significant  portion  of  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  shifted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  All  homeowners, 
who  are  contributing  to  the  support  of 
public  schools,  however,  would  not  be 
able  to  benefit  fully  from  the  proposed 
credit.  Many  persons  who  own  prop- 
erty incur  no  Federal  income  tax  lia- 
bility because  their  incomes  are  below 
taxable  levels.  Older  persons,  for  ex- 
ample, who  own  a  home  may  pay  no 
Federal  income  tax  becau.se  of  low  in- 
comes or  because  of  the  double  exemp- 
tion and  other  special  relief  provisions 
for  the  aged. 

Some  property  taxpayers  would  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  credit  be- 
cause school  revenues  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions are  from  general  fund  appropria- 
tions and  the  taxpayer  cannot  identify 
the  amounts  derived  from  property 
taxes. 

In  States  which  finance  schools  large- 
ly from  sources  other  than  the  property 


tax  taxpayers  who  are  supporting  the 
schools  through  payment  of  nonproperty 
taxes  may  not  pay  af  much  as  $100  of 
property  taxes  for  school  purposes,  and 
therefore  would  not  ?et  full  benefit  of 
the  credit.  The  extent  to  which  State- 
local  school  revenues  are  derived  from 
property  taxes  varies  widely  from  State 
to  State.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  a 
little  more  than  50  percent  of  total 
State-local  school  revenues  comes  from 
property  taxes.  This  includes  taxes  on 
both  real  and  persoral  property.  The 
proposed  tax  credit  relates  only  to  real 
property  taxes.  In  the  various  States 
the  percentages  ranged  from  5.2  percent 
in  Delaware  to  91  3  p<;rcent  in  Nebraska 
in  1957-5&— table  1. 

States  in  which  less  than  20  percent  of 
total  SUte-local  school  revenues  was  de- 
rived from  property  tax  were  New 
Mexico.  15  percent,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 18  percent.  Dependence  on  the 
property  tax  was  in  :he  range  of  20  to 
^  percent  in  6  States,  all  of  which  are 
Southern  States  with  the  exception  of 
Washington— Alabama.  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana. South  Carolimv,  ,and  Tennessee. 
Other  States  which  are  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  50  percent  are  Arkan- 
sas. Maryland,  Florida.  Kentucky.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Pennsyh  ania. 

This  wide  variation  in  rehance  on  the 
property    tax    for    school    revenues    re- 
sults from  a  number  of  factors.     Some 
States  have  taken  over  large  responsi- 
bility for  financing  of  schools  and  the 
States'  revenues  are  derived  from  non- 
property  tax  sources      In  Delaware,  for 
example.  94  percent  of  total  school  rev- 
enues is  provided  by  legislative  appro- 
priation  from   the  iState   general   fund 
none  of  which  is  derived  from  property 
taxes.     In  North  Carolina  69  percent  of 
total  school   revenues  is  provided  from 
State  general  fund  appropriations.     In 
Alabama  and  New  Mexico  where  more 
than  70  percent  of  total  school  revenues 
Is   provided    by    the    State,    the   State's 
school  revenues  are  almost  entirely  de- 
rived from  earmarked  nonproperty  taxes. 
Even  though  the  local  share  of  school 
revenues   may   be    l^nanced    mainly    by 
property  taxes  in  some  of  these  States, 
many  homeowners  will  not  pay  as  much 
as  $100  of  property  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Some    States    have    authorized    local 
boards   of    education   to   secure    school 
revenues  from  local  nonproperty  taxes. 
including    income,    sales,    and    various 
other  types  of  taxes.    In  Alabama,  for  ex- 
ample, several  counties  levy  sales  taxes 
and   gasoline   taxe?    for   specific   school 
purposes  which  are  shared  with  any   in- 
dependent   city    school    system    within 
their    borders.    In    Pennsylvania    local 
districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  are  authorij-ed  to  levy  any  tax  of 
the  nonprop>erty  kind  which  is  not  being 
levied    by    the    State.    Revenues    from 
nonpror>erty  tax  sources  now  account  for 
approximately  23  percent  of  local  school 
revenue.     These  nonproperty  taxes  in- 
clude such  taxes  as  income,  per  capiia, 
amusement,  severance,  real  estate  trans- 
fer, mercantile,  and  occupational. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proixwed  tax  credit  would  dis- 


criminate against  residents  of  States 
which  over  the  years  have  developed 
sources  other  than  property  taxes  as  a 
means  of  financing  schools.  If  such  a 
credit  were  allowed,  there  might  be  some 
tendency  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  more  use  of  the  property 
tax  in  school  financing  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  their  taxpayers  got  the  full 
benefit  of  the  tax  credit  against  Federal 
income  taxes. 

The  proposed  tax  credit  would  also 
be  inequitable  in  that  it  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  owners  of  property  and  not 
to  renters,  even  though  renters  may  pay 
the  tax. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  the  proposed 
tax  credit  would  be  the  fact  that  the 
relief  granted  to  taxpayers  in  particular 
States  and  localities  by  the  proposed  tax 
credit  would  bear  no  direct  relation  to 
the  current  need  for  Federal  assistance 
to  public  schools  in  the  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  credit  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  about  $2  billion  an- 
nually at  present  income  levels.  This 
amount  of  Federal  funds  if  distributed 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  admin- 
istration's program  of  Federal  aid  would 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  assistance 
where  most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  public  school  revenues  derived 
from  property  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiTjentage  of  public  school  revenues  (State 
and  local)  derived  from  property  taxes, 
1957-58 

1  Percent  from  property  tax] 
State: 

U.S.  aggregate 54.  1 

70  percent  and  over: 

Arizona.- "^O-  0 

Colorado "^^^  ^ 

Connecticut '^2.  2 

Illinois "^O-  0 

Indiana ^0.  0 

Iowa 85.  5 

Kansas "^  "^ 

Montana '^  ^ 

Nebraska 81-  ^ 

New   Hampshire 84 

New  Jersey "^2 

Rhode    Island "^1 

South  Dakota --  81 


Wisconsin "^8.  2 

50  to  70  percent: 

California— 58. 6 

Idaho 68.  0 

Maine- 67.  0 

Michigan 50-  "^ 

Minnesota.-- 55.  2 

Missouri 55.  4 

Nevada 51.9 

New  York 58.7 

Ohio 67.  8 

Oklahoma 51.  2 

Texas 51.  0 

Utah- - ---  54,  4 

Vermont 66.  0 

Virginia 59. 8 

Wyoming 66.  9 

30  to  50  percent: 

Arkansas *"*  ^ 

Maryland 48.  3 

Florida 35.  2 

Kentucky ^^  ^ 

Mississippi -  34  1 

Pennsylvania 37  9 


Percentage  of  public  school  revenues  (State 

and    local)    derived   from    property    taxes, 

1 957-58 — Continued 

[Percent  from  property  tax] 
State: 

20  to  30  percent: 

Alabama 22.  0 

Georgia 24.  0 

Louisiana 25.0 

South  CaroUna 27.  7 

Tennessee 28.  4 

Washington 26.  1 

Less  than  20  percent : 

Delaware 5.  2 

New  Mexico 14.9 

North  Carolina 18  2 

Sovirce:  Office  of  Education  "Public  School 
Finance  Programs  of  the  United  States," 
1957-58. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  Goldwater  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  the  broad  principles  of  opposi- 
tion I  have  raised  to  it;  namely,  the 
philosophic  approach  of  the  amendment, 
the  tax  remission  theory  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  fact  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  any  money  which  is  saved  to  the 
individual  person  will  actually  be  added 
to  what  the  State  would  otherwise  spend 
for  educational  purposes.  There  is  no 
assurance  it  will  not  go  for  some  other 
purpose. 

In  my  judgment,  it  also  does  not  have 
what  I  call  a  principle  of  sound  uni- 
formity in  the  application  of  the  equal- 
ization formula. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Blakley].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  FMr.  Grue- 
NiNGl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  LMr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  J  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BlakleyJ  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further,  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GruekingI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  LMr,  McGee] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Sermtor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dirk- 
sen    is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley  :  is  detained  on  official  biisiness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AllottI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr.  Dirksen).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "yea.  ■  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10. 
najs  79,  as  follows: 

I  |No.  49| 

YEAS — 10  ^ 


Bennett 
Brlcl^e.s 
Cajjehart 
Curtis 


.\.nclerson 
Bartlett 
Beali 
Bible 

B^irdick 

B.;.-,.n 

But;er 

B>Td.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Caae.  N  J 

Case,  S   Dak 

Church 

Ciarlc 

CoopxT 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Douglas 

D'.vorshak 

E;  lender 

Engle 

ErTln 

Foiig 

Gore 

Hart 


&istland  Stennis 

Goldwater  Thurmond 
Hnuska 
Schoeppel 

NAYS— 79 

Hartke  Morton 

Hsyden  Moss 

Hickenlooper  Mundt 

Hlckey  Muskle 

Hill  Neuberger 

Holland  Pastore 

Humphrey  Pell 

Jackson  Prouty 

Javlts  Proxmlre 

Jchn.ston  Randolph 

Jordan  Robertson 

Keating  Russell 

Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Kerr  Scott 

Kuchel  Sniathers 

Lausche  Smith.  Mass. 

Long.  Mo  Smith,  Maine 

Long.  Hawaii  Sparkman 

Long.  La.  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellan  Williams,  N.J. 

McNamara  Williams.  Del. 

Magnuson  Yarborough 

Mansfield  Young.  N.  Dak 

Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 
Miller 
Morse 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


AUott 
Blakley 
Byrd.  Va. 

CarNon 


Chavez 
Dirksen 
Fulbnght 
Gri:enlng 


McOee 

Monroney 
WUey 


So  Mr  GoLDWATER's  amendment  in 
thi  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified, 
•A- as  rejected 

Mr  GOLDW.ATER  Mr  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  5-16-61 — D,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  and  made  the  pend- 
ing: business.       <' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.slmive  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lines  5  throutih  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "to  employ  needed  additional  public 
school  teachers  and  pay  them  adequate 
salaries ". 

On  page  13,  lines  19  through  25,  strike 
out  all  of  paragraph  i2i  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  provides  that  such  allotment,  except 
for  sums  used  In  accordance  with  sections 
108  and  109.  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
construction  of  public  school  facilities. 

On  page  14,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out 
"to  be  used  for  school  facilities  construe^ 
tion". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  the  comma 
on  line  11.  strike  out  everything  down 
through  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period 

On  page  16.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"or  foi  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries". 

On  page  16,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
with  respect  to  funds  specified  for  school 


construction  or  teachers'  salaries,  as  the 
case  may  be". 

On  page  22,  lines  5  through  10,  strike 
out  paragraphs  (10)  and  'ID. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield,  in  order  that 
I  may  propound  a  question  to  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  desire  to  ask  the  able 
majority  leader  what  his  plans  are  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  and  for 
the  work  of  the  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
acting  minority  leader,  there  will  be  no 
more  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight.  It  is 
my  intention,  after  discussing  this  sub- 
ject with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  fMr.  Goldwater  1  and  other 
Senators,  at  this  time  to  profxjund  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  on  the 
pending  amendment,  2  hours  be  allowed, 
1  hour  to  each  side,  1  hour  to  be  con- 
trolled   by    the    Senator    from    Arizona 

1  Mr.    Goldwater  I    and    1    hour   by   the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  a  moming  hour 
scheduled  for  tomorrow^? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a 
morning  hour. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Will  the 

2  hours  begin  to  run  tomorrow,  or  will 
it  start  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  2  hours 
will  start  tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows; 

Ordered,  That  further  debate  on  the  Gold- 
water  amendment  numbered  &-16-61 — D.  be 
limited  to  two  hours,  after  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  on  Wednesday,  May  24, 
1961,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  MobseJ  May  23. 
1961. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  at  what  hour  he  intends 
to  convene  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour,  and  then  thereafter  the  2 -hour 
time  limitation  which  has  been  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  time 
limitation  will  begin  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  education. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  have  the  Record  show  that 


we  sought  to  hold  up  the  announcement 
of  the  vote  for  an  additional  30  seconds 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr. 
Monroney]  could  reach  the  floor.  We 
were  unable  to  do  so,  I  know  very  well 
that  if  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  be 
registered  on  that  last  vote.  Senators 
may  think  it  would  set  a  bad  precedent, 
although  I  think  this  case  is  extraordi- 
nary. 

At  least  my  comment  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  assume  that,  irrespective  of  what  his 
vote  would  have  been — and  I  assume  his 
vote  would  have  been  "nay"  on  the 
amendment — I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  he  is  now  present.  If  we 
could  have  the  charity  of  the  brother- 
hood for  a  moment,  I  would  be  tempted 
to  suggest  that  we  grant  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
recorded  as  voting. 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule  the  Chair  is  not  F>ermitted  to 
entertain  such  a  request. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield, 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Unfortunately  I 
could  not  leave  for  the  Capitol  from  an 
Important  meeting  in  time,  but  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  recorded  as  being  pres- 
ent In  the  Chamber  and  not  voting  at 
the  regular  time.  The  rule  must  always 
be  observed,  I  would  not  permit  the 
exception  if  it  were  requested, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  have  2 
brief  items  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
in  order  to  complete  the  Record  on  the 
day  of  debate. 

Earlier  there  was  some  discussion  of 
what  the  administration  costs  of  the  bill 
would  be.  There  was  an  argument  made 
that  Federal  collection  of  taxes  for  the 
program  would  be  much  more  costly 
than  if  the  money  were  collected  by 
State  administrative  agencies. 

A  statement  was  presented  at  our 
hearings,  to  which  there  was  no  suc- 
cessful rebuttal  in  our  hearings — and  I 
know  of  no  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  the  collection  cost  of  Federal  taxes 
is  approximately  one-half  cent  per  dol- 
lar. The  collection  costs  of  State  taxes 
is  1  '2  cents  per  dollar.  Local  collection 
cost  is  about  5  cents  f>er  dollar. 

That  statement  is  my  answer  to  the 
claim  that  we  are  supporting  a  bill  which 
will  prove  to  be  administratively  costly 
to  the  American  taxpayer  when  the  op- 
posite is  true.  It  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  collection. 

It  is  the  most  economical  way  of  col- 
lecting taxes  so  far  as  administrative 
costs  are  concerned  for  school  purposes 
that  we  could  have  provided.  That  is 
borne  out  further  by  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Ribicoff,  which  is  found  at 
page  157  of  the  hearings,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  what  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  bill  would  be. 

The  Secretary  said : 

80  when  you  consider  a  program  such  a« 
this  where  the  administrative  cost  would  be 
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some  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  Is  an  excessive  administra- 
tive cost. 

Neither  do  I.  Mr    President 

Lastly.  I  invite  attention  to  ver\'  im- 
portant information  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke)  placed  in 
the  Record  yesterday,  which  is  found  at 
page  8504  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  May  22,  1961.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
questionnaire  which  the  Senator  from 
•  Indiana  sent  to  the  school  administra- 
tors of  his  State,  tearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  alleged  interference  with  local 
school  districts  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral aid  under  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815,  "^Fhis  bears  on  the  view 
expressed  by  fcirmer  Representative 
Harden,  of  North  Carolina,  that  under 
Public  Law  874  th?re  was  a  great  deal  of 
interference  with   ocal  school  districts, 

I  said  that  then;  was  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  presentt^d  to  our  committee 
which  established  or  documented  any 
such  opinion  expressed  by  Mr  Barden. 
The  material  which  Senator  Hartke  put 
in  the  Record  yesterday  gives  further 
support  to  this  contention,  which  I  have 
made  throughout  the  debate.  It  is  easy 
to  allege  that  there  is  Federal  interfer- 
ence, but  when  w<;  come"  to  examine  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  decades — whether  we  speak  of 
Public  Law  874  or  Public  Law  815  or  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — we 
find  there  has  been  no  Federal  interfer- 
ence  with   the  educational  process. 

Certain  Senators  have  tried  to  point 
out  instances  In  the  debate  that  for  son^ 
special  pieces  of  legislation,  such  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  there 
have  been  limitations  However  in  the 
National  Defens<!  Education  Act  the 
Congress  SE>ecified  for  defense  purposes 
what  the  money  was  to  be  used  for.  It 
was  to  be  used  to  strengthen  science 
teaching  or  mathematical  training  or 
linguistic  training.  In  such  cases  it 
has  been  argued  that  because  we  set 
that  out  as  the  purpose  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  it  represents  Federal 
interference  in  education.  This  is  a 
non  sequitur.  It  falls  to  the  floor  by 
the  weight  of  its  own  fallacy. 

Furthermore,  concerning  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Representative  Barden, 
quoted  in  the  debate,  it  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  he  w  as  referring  to  a  school 
on  a  military  reservation.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  determination  not  to  take  the 
school  off  the  base,  because  if  it  were 
maintained  on  the  base  it  would  be  an 
integrated  school. 

There  were  those  who  did  not  like  to 
have  it  remain  on  the  base  and  who 
would  have  liked  to  remove  it  from  the 
base.  Therefore  it  was  easy  to  contend 
that  when  the  Air  Force  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  school  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved it  was  improper  Federal  interfer- 
ence with  education.  Not  at  all,  Mr. 
President.  That  action  was  certainly 
within  the  defen.se  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Air  Force,  because  it  was  con- 
sistent with  a  well-established  Federal 
constitutional  authority  and  r>ow'er. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  the  Hartke 
evidence  which  was  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana  for  placing  that  Information  in 


the  Record  I  am  so.ry  that  he  is  not 
present  at  this  momeni  so  that  I  might 
thank  him  on  the  floor  for  supporting 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee  i.i  rein- 
forcing what  I  have  ,'^aid  manj  times 
on  the   floor. 

In  the  hearings  we  took  testimony  on 
the  bill  at  great  length,  Tho.-.e  who 
charge  that  there  is  any  interfer?ncc  m 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  815  or  Public  Law  874  simply 
do  not  make  their  case,  becaufe  they 
have  not  produced  any  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate their  case. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr.  PPisident, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  wish  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  refers  to  Public  Law  874  anc  Public 
Law  815  as  Federal  Education  Acts. 
They  are  not  such  acts.  Under  those  acts 
schools  are  paid  for  services  whii:h  have 
been  rendered.  There  is  no  contract. 
Under  Public  Law  815  a  school  district  is 
paid  for  educating  Indians  Under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  payments  are  made  ir.  lieu  of 
taxes  in  impacted  areas.  It  is  nit  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  under  either  act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  have  debated  the  issue  before, 
and  we  could  debate  it  all  night  .md  not 
reach  agreement.  The  Federal  money 
is  paid  to  the  schools  and  the  schools  use 
it  in  carrying  out  the  educational 
processes. 

Many  Senators  appeared  before  us  as 
witnesses  or  filed  statements.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  doubt  what  their 
testimony  showed;  namely,  that  the 
States  considered  the  Federal  money 
that  they  were  getting  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  very  important  and  vital 
Federal  aid  money  in  the  operation  of 
their  educational  systems.  In  round 
numbers  it  amounts  to  helping  the 
school  districts  which  educate  about  a 
third  of  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  we 
can  thus  aid  these  students,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  pass  the  pending;  bill  so 
as  to  give  general  aid  to  all  the  Slates. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Those  two  acts 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
schools  do  not  even  have  to  take  the  chil- 
dren if  they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  They 
take  them  and  the  Government  pays  the 
money  in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  can  cite  an  ex- 
ample in  my  own  State,  where  Hughes 
Aircraft  had  taken  five  sections  of  tax 
exempt  land  and  thus  created  an  un- 
pacted  area.    The  school  district  said: 

We  will  take  these  children  only  If  you 
will  pay  us  after  we  send  you  a  bill  for  the 
services. 

Along  the  perimeter  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  my  State  Indian  children 
were  sent  to  white  schools,  and  those 
schools  were  paid  after  the  services  had 
been  performed.  Several  times  I  have 
introduced  bills  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  )  which 
would  require  the  pajTnent  of  money  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  For  example,  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  area  there  are  only  two  taxpay- 
ers and  there  is  need  for  a  high  school. 
Each  year  the  Federal  Government  pro- 


vides the  money.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  that  and  havinc  to 
make  an  application  to  the  Conxmis- 
sioner  of  Education  m  Washinct.on  and 
having  to  comply  with  any  number  of 
requirements,  as  m  the  pending  bill,  be- 
fore the  money  can  be  given.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  witne.ss  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  who  claimed  that 
under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  there  was  any  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  provide  in  S,  1021.  It  is 
not  what  is  provided  under  the  two  pub- 
lic laws  we  have  been  discussing.  Under 
those  acts  the  Federal  Government  pays 
for  services  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  preemption  has  not  allowed  the 
local  tax  collector  the  right  to  collect 
taxes. 

Mr,  MORSE.  If  I  were  the  treasurer 
of  an  Impacted  area  school  district  op- 
erating under  either  Public  Law  815  or 
Public  Law  874,  I  would  know  when  I 
made  my  report  that  I  was  making  my 
report  on  a  considerable  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  money.  After  all,  this  is  the 
money  which  pays  many  of  the  bills, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
of  the  money. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  could 
argue  this  matter  all  night,  and  he  could 
not  get  me  to  agree  with  his  definition 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  We  are 
apart  on  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  very  sunpie, 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  let  me 
explain  It. 

In  one  case  there  is  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  w^hat  must  be  done  before  the 
money  can  be  had  In  the  second  case, 
under  the  public  law  the  Senator  and 
I  are  talking  about,  the  act  has  been 
performed.  The  services  have  been  pur- 
chased. There  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts 
about  it.  The  school  board,  the  county 
school  superintendent,  or  the  State  su- 
perintendent, as  the  case  may  be,  merely 
sends  a  bill  to  the  Federal  Government 
based  on  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  covered  by  the  bill.  Under  sec- 
tion 106  it  is  provided: 

Tlie  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any  State 
under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
the  Sscal  year  beginning  'July  1,  1961,  shall 
be  reduced  if  such  State's  efforts  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to  such 
State  s  base  effort  for  such  year.  The  amount 
of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  State's  *publlc  school  expendi- 
tures in  such  year  and  the  public  school 
exp>enditures  it  would  have  made  in  such 
year  had  it  exerted  the  States  base  effort 
for  such  year. 

That  is  the  control  with  which  a  State 
must  comply  before  it  can  get  the  money. 
That  is  the  difference  between  Federal 
aid  money  and  lieu  money,  the  latter 
being  paid  for  services  which  have  been 
rendered.  There  are  no  strings  attached; 
the  bill  is  submitted,  and  the  money  is 
collected. 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  am  certain  there  is 
one  thing  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  agree,  namely,  that  we  will  not 
reach  an  agreement  on  this  subjfK't.  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  himself  has 
pointed  out,  the  school  district  does  not 
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h&YG  to  accept  the  money,  II  the  school 
want*  It,  it  takes  it.  Under  S.  1021,  a 
State  will  not  have  to  accept  Federal  aid 
unless  it  wants  it.  But  we  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  the  States  back  from  want- 
ing It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  S.  1021. 
it  will  have  to  comply  with  many  regula- 
tions which  under  Pubhc  Law  874  it  does 
not  have  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  but  under  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  Uiey  must 
comply  with  the  standards  provided  in 
those  acts. 

Mr.  CMDLDWATER.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  his  broad, 
elastic  mind  would  take  the  description 
I  have  given.  I  regret,  I  cannot  accept 
the  Senator  s  assumptions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Public  law  815 
contains  a  title  for  school  construction 
tn  areas  of  Federal  activities.  I  know;  I 
was  the  author  of  the  act.  Public  Law 
874  has  as  its  title  Federal  Aid  for  Main- 
tenance and  Operation 

As  an  old  phaiTnacist.  I  can  say  that 
what  is  on  the  label  generally  tells  what 
is  in  the  bottle. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  As  an  old  phar- 
macist, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
ought  to  know  bettor  than  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A.-  a  new  one,  I 
make  the  same  statement. 


DR    TOM  DOOLEY 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  knew 
Tom  Dooley  for  some  years  and  was.  m 
fact,  vice  president  of  tiie  International 
Rescue  Committee  at  the  time  we  estab- 
lished Medico  as  a  division  of  our  organ- 
ization. 

If  ever  a  man  was  driven  by  the  desire 
to  help  his  fellow  man,  to  give  himself 
to  the  cause  m  which  he  believed,  and 
to  again  make  whole  and  healtliy  the 
maimed   and  sick,   it   was  Tom  Dooley. 

Through  his  village  hospital  medicine, 
he  brought  American  humanitananism 
and  personal  care  to  the  remote  villages 
of  Laos.  No  matter  what  obstacles  de- 
veloped abroad  in  Laos  or  at  home  in 
the  Umted  States,  Tom  Dooley  rose  to 
the  challenge  and  defeated  them. 

Neither  the  rigors  of  his  work  nor  the 
loomin?  shadow  of  cancer  were  able  to 
make  him  lag  or  wilt.  He  died,  figura- 
tively, with  his  boots  on  and  his  .scalpel 
in  his  hand.  And.  as  he  was  m  life,  so 
in  death,  he  wUl  live  on  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  spur  to  free  men  everywhere. 
Specifically,  he  wUI  live  on  through 
Medico,  which  does  so  much  with  so 
little  money,  but  with  heart  and  dedica- 
tion, in  bringing  the  real  humanity  and 
concern  of  Americans  for  their  fellow 
man  in  the  newly  emergent  nations. 
Medico  does  what  others  preach — it 
stops  commuriism  :v.  its  tracks. 


JOURNALIST  CON  EKLUND  DOCU- 
MENTS PENTAGON  USE  OP  CAL- 
CLT^TED  LEAK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr   Prf^sident.  Mr 
Lawrence  C.   Eklund    Washington  cor- 


respondent of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
recently  wrote  a  thoughtful  interpretive 
report  on  the  widespread  practice  of 
leaking  secret  Government  informa- 
tion to  serve  tiie  ends  of  various  policies 
or  programs  His  article  observes  that 
while  the  press  is  oilcn  blamed  for  such 
stx^UMty  violations,  the  fact  i.^  that  news- 
papers do  no  more  than  print  informa- 
tion dehberately  leaked  by  Government 
officials,  agencies,  or  the  militai-y  serv- 
ices. 

The  use  of  the  calculated,  controlled 
leak  is  nothing  new  to  Washington. 
Members  of  our  military  services,  in- 
cludmg  highly  placed  officers,  have  re- 
peatedly shown  themselves  willing  to 
break  security  barriers  in  order  to  win 
popular — and  congressional — support  for 
their  pet  projects,  and  to  demean  those 
advocated  by  their  rivals  in  the  annual 
appropriations  scramble. 

It  may  well  be  tliat  such  leaks  have 
provided  our  Nation's  enemies  with  use- 
ful information.  If  so.  this  constitutes 
a  most  serious  and  sobering  reflection 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  officials  who  are 
responsible.  At  the  very  least,  it  reveals 
a  grotesquely  wrong  sense  of  proportion 
and  values  to  willingly  reveal  informa- 
tion which  for  sound  reasons  has  been 
declared  secret  in  order  to  push  one  pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  another.  Even 
the  promoter,  P.R.  man,  and  flack  have 
an  obligation  to  observe  the  legitimate 
security  requirements  of  our  Nation's 
defenses. 

The  existence  of  these  calculated  leaks 
should  not  divert  attention  from  the 
serious,  continuing  problem  of  unneces- 
sary governmental  secrecy.  The  right 
of  the  public,  and  Congress,  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  what  is  being  done  by 
the  Government  in  their  name,  is  only 
modified,  not  diminished  by  the  proper 
demands  of  national  defense.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  bitter  irony  if  attempts  to 
curb  the  self-serving  leakers  of  confiden- 
tial data  are  used  as  an  excuse  to  throw 
a  .=;tifl:ng  wet  blanket  over  freedom  of 
GovL-rnnient  information,  which  already 
stands  in  serious  need  of  protection  and 
extension. 

During  his  many  years  in  Washington, 
"Con"  Eklund  has  established  a  dis- 
tinguished record  for  perceptive,  pains- 
taking, and  responsible  newspaper  re- 
porting'. His  article  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  14.  1961.  relating  to  de- 
liberate security  violations  by  mihtary 
personnel,  is  in  that  fine  tradition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pent,\gon  Chiefs.  Aides  Accused  or  Delib- 
c&ATX  SECuRrrT  Brsaches — WKrrEB  Also 
Chaaces  That  Self-Sezklng  Politicians 
Use  the  Press  for  Own  Ends 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
Washington.  D.C. — While  the  Kennedy 
adznlnUtratlon  tends  to  blame  the  press  for 
ta-eaches  oX  national  security,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  newspapers  have  merely  puhJUhed 
material  deliberately  leaked  by  persons  In 
Government. 

In  his  speech  to  the  .\rr\erh:^n  Nf^w^pap^r 
PTablL«;hfTS'  Association  In.s*.  month.  Pr^slclPiit 
Kennedy   Implied  that  some  of  our   difflciil- 


ties  m  fighting  communism  were  catued  by 
the  uewspapers.     He  said: 

'The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  this 
Nation's  foes  have  openly  boasted  of  acquir- 
ing through  our  newspapers  Infonziatlon 
they  would  otherwise  hire  agents  to  acquire 
through  threft.  bribery,  or  eeptonage;  that 
detail*  ot  this  Nation's  covert  preparatlona 
to  counter  the  enemy's  covert  operations 
have  been  available  to  every  newspaper 
reader,  friend  and  foe  alike;  that  the  size. 
the  strength,  the  location,  and  the  nature 
of  our  force*  and  weapons,  and  our  plans  and 
strategy  for  their  use.  hare  all  been  pin- 
pointed In  the  press  and  other  news  media 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  sjiti&fy  any  foreign 
power." 

BUSSETJ.    IS   IRATZ 

In  testimony  made  public  U£t  week.  Chair- 
man Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
quoted  as  expressing  "an  almost  unspeak- 
able contempt"  for  any  man  In  politics  "who 
would  be  frightened  by  newspapers  telling 
him  they  would  attack  him  because  he  Wiis 
not  giving  them  Intimate  details  about  de- 
fense planning." 

Russell  produced  no  examples  of  editors 
threatening  politicians  In  cflorts  to  extract 
military  secrets. 

In  fact,  the  record  of  this  young  admin- 
istration and  of  the  Klsenhower  administra- 
tion Is  replete  with  Instances  of  unfrlght- 
ened  politicians  and  military  men  planting 
classified  Information  with  the  press,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves. 

The  politicians  in  some  cases  were  inter- 
ested In  self-aggrandizement.  The  generals 
and  admirals  and  their  subordinates  at  the 
Pentagon  have  used  the  "leak"  to  gain  ad- 
vantage for  their  own  branches  of  the  s«v- 
Ice.  Newspapers  didn't  have  to  resort  to 
"theft,  bribery  or  espionage,"  to  use  the 
Pre&ldent's  own  words,  to  get  the  Informa- 
tion. 

MOSS  plans  probe 

After  Mr.  Kennedy  made  his  request  for  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers — 
some  insisted  he  was  asking  for  censorship) — 
Chairman  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California,  of 
the  House  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee promised  to  look  Into  the  matter. 

"In  the  past  our  subcommittee  has  in- 
vestigated repeated  charges  that  information 
damaging  to  the  national  security  has  been 
published  In  the  press."  Moss  said. 

"In  almost  every  past  Instance  the  so- 
called  security  breach  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  carefully  controlled  leak  of  information 
favorable  to  the  viewpoint  of  some  Govern- 
ment official.  Federal  Agency,  or  military 
service." 

CUBA.  U-a    CTTED 

Senator  Morse,  E>emocrat.  of  Oregon,  told 
the  Senate  last  week  that  the  American  peo- 
ple had  a  right  not  to  be  lied  to  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. Senator  Proxmihe,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  Insisted  In  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  be  frank  and  honest  in  dealing 
with  the  press. 

The  two  Senators  were  referring  to  the 
Government's  apparent  debasement  of  the 
press  Iri'the  Cuban  fiasco  and  In  the  U-3 
Incident  a  year  ago. 

Reporters  were  given  contradictory  Infor- 
mation about  the  size  of  the  Cuban  Invasion 
force  ajid  were  told  an  untruth  a  year  ago 
In  the  U-2  incident  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment said,  "there  was  no  deliberate  attempt 
to  violate  Soviet  space  and  there  never  has 
Ijeen." 

Last  fall  the  Moss  subcommittee  Inquired 
into  the  publication  In  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  in  September  of  ei^t  articles 
by  Earl  Mazo  purportedly  based  on  the 
secret  conversations  between  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Nlklta  Khrushchev  in  July   1959. 

Chairman  Fn.BRiGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona  Commit- 
tee   had    tr!»'d    vainly   to   get    a   copy   of    the 
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transcript  of  the  conversation.  He  was  told 
by  the  State  Department  that  this  was  a 
highly  classified  diplomatic  document. 

NIXON    IS    BLAMED 

Two  members  of  the  Moss  subcommittee 
staff  called  on  Edwin  M  J.  Kretzmann.  then 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  to  learn  the  significance  of  this 
statement  In  Mazo's  first  article:  "The  secret 
reports  of  the  Nixon-Khrushchev  talks  make 
a  fascinating  and  enlightening  profile  of  the 
Soviet  chief." 

Kretzmann  told  the  staff  members  that 
these  reports  were  highly  classified  and  had 
not  been  made  available  to  anyone  outside 
the  State  Department.  He  said  he  had  de- 
termined that  Mazo  had  had  a  number  of 
private  talks  with  Nixon,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  former  Vice  President  had 
done  with  his  copy  of  the  State  Department 
notes  on  the  meeting. 

"The  Issue  for  the  subcommittee  would 
appear  to  be  an  Indication  that  highly  clas- 
sified diplomatic  documents  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  Vice  President  to  his  official 
biographer  so  that  a  partisan  complimentary 
version  of  the  historical  Incident  Involved 
could  be  prepared  and  published,"  said  a 
Moss  subcommittee  staff  memorandum. 

CITE  EARLIER  LEAK 

"The  obvious  inference  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  leaked  this  highly  secret  informa- 
tion to  a  sympathetic  biographer  fits  in  with 
an  earlier  performance  in  which  the  Vice 
President  announced  at  a  political  breakfast 
the  fact  that  two  Soviet  spies  had  been  ap- 
prehended earlier  in  the  year. 

"It  was  widely  held  at  the  time  that  Nixon's 
premature  and  unauthorized  disclosure  had 
compromised  security  measures  then  being 
employed  for  surveillance  of  other  susjjected 
Soviet  agents  In  the  United  States." 

The  Moss  subcommittee  has  traced  Innu- 
merable leaks  of  secret  military  Information 
to  the  Pentagon. 

One  of  the  earliest  leaks  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  occurred  when  the  Army 
slipped  to  a  reporter  a  secret  report  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  downgrading  nuclear  war- 
fare and  recommending  development  of  a 
greater  capacity  for  limited,  conventional 
means  of  waging  war. 

Another  security  breach  traceable  to  inter- 
service  rivalry  occurred  February  20.  when 
the  Air  Force  made  public  clfisslfled  Informa- 
tion concerning  plans  for  a  Congo  air  and 
sea  lift,  including  details  of  the  forces  needed 
and  operating  costs. 

The  generals  and  admirals  for  years  have 
leaked  information  in  connection  with  the 
Army-Air  Force  fights  for  a  bigger  share  of 
the  defense  dollar,  the  Navy-Air  Force  feud 
over  the  B-36  bomber  and  the  conflict  over 
supercarrlers  and  military  unification.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever  been  pun- 
ished lor  their  Indiscretions 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  leaks  to  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Moss  subcommittee  oc- 
curred in  May  1956.  when  the  Air  Force  sur- 
reptitiously took  pictures  purporting  to  show 
the  vulnerability  of  Navy  carriers. 

Included  In  the  pictures  turned  over  to  the 
press  were  one  of  the  supercarrler  Forrestal 
and  a  radar  picture  made  from  a  recon- 
naissance plane  at  32.500  feet,  showing  how 
an  enemy  might  see  the  Forrestal  In  Its 
radarscope. 

WILSON    ORDERED    STUDY 

Rivalry  between  the  services  reached  a 
peak  in  1956  Charles  E.  Wilson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense.  publicly  proclaimed  his  con- 
cern over  leaks  of  Information  revealing 
sharp  disagreements  among  the  services,  but 
the  leaks  continued. 

A  story  In  the  New  York  Times  on  May  19, 
1956.  by  the  late  Anthony  Levlero.  began: 
"Grave  Interservice  differences  are  afflicting 
the  armed  services."     It  outlined   in  detail 


the  major  conflicts  and  quoted  from  staff 
pap>er8. 

Two  months  later  Leviero  revealed  a 
proposal  before  the  Joint  chiefs  to  cut  the 
Nation's  military  manpower  by  800.000  men 
by  1960.  Wilson  then  appointed  a  five-man 
committee  to  find  ways  to  plug  what  he 
claimed  were  leaks  threatening  national 
security. 

Charles  A.  Coolidge.  Boston  attorney  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee,  testified 
before  the  Moss  subcommittee  that  this  par- 
ticular leak  of  classified  Information  dam- 
aged the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
upsetting  the  West  Germans  terrifically  and 
ending  up  with  their  reducing  their  term  of 
military  service  down  to  1  year. 

URGED    HALT    TO    PRACTICE 

The  Coolidge  Committee,  which  cited 
numerous  other  Instances,  recommended  an 
attack  on  the  deliberate  unauthorized  dis- 
closures which  it  said  constituted  a  major 
shortcoming  In  the  operation  of  the  classi- 
fication system  at  the  Pentagon. 

But  the  leaking  of  secret  material  has  con- 
tinued right  down  to  the  present,  as  evi- 
denced by  angry  outbursts  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
testimony  made  public  last  week. 

Senator  Saltonstall  produced  a  story  from 
the  Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  of  April  1.  which  revealed  that  the 
United  States  "now  has  59  missiles  with 
hydrogen  bomb  warheads  ready,  if  needed, 
to  hurl  against  enemy  targets"  The  story 
said  this  country's  combat  ready  missile 
force  soon  would  Increase  to  91 

Senator  Thurmond.  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  objected  to  a  recent  magazine 
article  telling  the  exact  number  of  bombers 
and  missiles  we  had  ready  to  hurl  at  an 
enemy.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  ex- 
plained the  Information  for  this  detailed 
story  came  from  the  Defense  I>epertment 
and  Defense  contractors. 

COMPLAINS    ABOUT    ADS 

Russell  objected  to  the  publication,  "time 
and  again,"  of  the  fact  that  Charleston, 
S.C  ,  Is  "the  only  place  where  we  can  load 
a  Polaris  submarine."  He  protested  the 
disclosure  of  military  Information  In  the 
advertisements  of  defense  contracts. 

Senator  Francis  Case,  Republican  of 
South  Dakota,  complained  that  the  taxpay- 
ers pay  the  bill  twice  for  those  advertise- 
ments, "once  in  the  cost  and  next  in  the 
tax  deduction  for  the  ads  as  business  ex- 
pense," and  he  proposed  the  disallowance 
of  that  cost. 

Senator  Stennis,  Democrat  of  Mississippi, 
acknowledged  that  there  had  been  leaks  of 
secret  military  Information  by  Members  of 
Congress  of  both  Houses  and  that  such  leaks 
"doubtless  will  continue  to  sftme  extent." 

Russell  said  he.  had  complained  about 
this  situation  to  at  least  four  Secretaries 
of  Defense. 

So  now  the  present  Secretary  has  asked 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Carroll.  Inspector  General 
of  the  Air  Force,  to  see  what  he  can  do  about 
plugging  the  leaks,  which  Is  where  the 
Coolidge   Committee    came    in   5   years    ago. 


PURE  MILK  COOPERATIVES  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  of  Wis- 
consin enjoys  a  membership  of  more 
than  15,000  dairy  farmers.  It  is  a  re- 
markably active  organization  and  is  espe- 
cially responsive  to  its  membership 

Pure  Milk  is  ably  represented  by  Bill 
Eckles.  its  general  manager,  and  Paul 
Affeldt,  its  president.  These  two  men 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  la.st  week  to 
give  vigorous  support  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's farm  bill. 

The  testimony  was  forthright  and  con- 
vincmg.  but  most  impressive  in  this  Sen- 
ators  experience  m  committee  hearings 
was  the  way  m  which  these  men  backed 
up  the  support  of  their  organization  for 
the  President's  farm  program  with  a 
compendium  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
membership  of  this  fine  organization 
supporting  the  position  its  leaders  have 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  leaders  of  big 
organizations  come  before  committees 
and  offer  emphatic  opinions  on  legisla- 
tion when  their  member.ship  has  not  ex- 
pressed the  vaguest  position  on  that  leg- 
islation. 

Because  this  testimony  is  such  a  fine 
model  of  testimony  that  truly  represents 
the  viewpoints  of  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  the  statement  by  Mr 
Eckles  and  Mr.  Affeldt  and  the  appendix 
which  supports  the  statement  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat^e- 
ment  and  appendix  were  ordered  t-o  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Pure    Milk    PRODrcrs    Co- 
operative OF  Wisconsin    Before  the  Sen- 
ate  Committee  on   Agriculture,   in   Sup- 
port  OF   the    Agriculture   Act   or    1961, 
S.  1643 
(Presented  by  W.  C.  Eckles.  general  manager, 
and  Paul   Affeldt.  president) 
Honorable  Chairman  Elie.nher  and  Senate 
Agricultural    Committee    Members,    we    first 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of    appearing    before    your    committee      We 
would    especially    like    to    compliment    the 
chairman    for    the    early    hearings    and    op- 
portunity   for    offering    various    Interests    a 
chance    to   express    their   views   on   the    El- 
lender-Cooley   farm  bill,   or  technically  the 
Agricultural     Act    of     1961     (S.     1643)     and 
(H.R.  6400). 

On  behalf  of  more  than  15.000  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  who  belong  to  Pure  Miik 
Products  Cooperative  with  offices  at  Fond 
du  Lac.  Wis.,  we  would  like  to  state  thai 
this  EUender  bill  (S.  1643)  conforms  very 
closely  to  many  policy  resolutions  enacted 
over  the  past  several  years  by  the  members 
of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  at  their 
annual  meetings.  Copies  of  several  of  these 
resolutions  have  been  added  as  an  appendix 
to  this  presentation  to  Indicate  the  agricul- 
tural policy  and  programs  desired  by  the  or- 
ganization membership. 

These  were  not  developed  by  employees 
and  officers.  But  they  came  up  from  the 
grassroots  of  P.M.P.C.'6  membership.  Each 
local  (77  in  number)  considers  drafts  and 
recommends  resolutions  at  their  77  local 
meetings.  These  In  turn  are  considered  by 
an  overall  committee  from  all  locals.  They 
are  debated,  changed  and  finally  enacted  by 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  or  organlza- 
tlonwide  convention  each  fall. 

The  organization  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative has  long  recommended  that  the 
farm  problem  be  attacked  and  solved  by 
action : 

1.  On  a  commodity  by  commodity  basis, 
with  all  programs  finally  correlated  Into  an 
overall  program. 

2.  On  which  the  advice  and  consideration 
of  real  farmers  be  heard  evei^  though  in 
advisory  capacities  when  such  programs  are 
being  drafted  and  developed 

3.  In  which  farmers  are  finally  gi\en  an 
opportunity  throuph  referendum  t.o  approve 
or  reject  programs  if  quotas  or  marketing 
limitations  are  considered 
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4.  In  which  domestic  consumpUon  and 
use  of  ouj  agrlcultuxai  abundance  U  In  max- 
Inium  use  to  better  feed,  clothe  and  house 
our   -wr-  citizens 

8.  Ttiat  penntts  our  other  production  In 
agriculture  beyond  a  reasonable  reserve  for 
domestic  safety,  to  be  used  to  promote  b«*tter 
relations  between  the  other  nations  -Aho 
are  our  ailiea  and  who  eUso  need  m-je 
focd  and  fiber. 

6.  That  permits  farm  organizations  and 
cooperaiives  to  d-j  as  much  of  the  manage- 
ment, processing,  distribution  and  develop- 
ment of  new  o^jtlets  a>s  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  w;:h  An  erican  b'oslness  methods. 

7  That  pro-ams  contrlbutlntf  to  Improved 
general  heal^Ti  and  well-being  be  charged 
at  least  partially  to  depaj-tments  vjther  than 
agricuiuire.  That  f/Cd  pr  _'rains  contribut- 
ing to  better  allies  and  Improving  inter- 
national relati  n  be  'tabbed"  or  charged  to 
the  appropriate  category  and  not  the  farm 
program 

We  strongly  support  the  Ellender-Cooley 
bill  as  enabling  legislation  through  which 
agricultural  programs  could  be  developed 
that  would  begin  moving  farmers  Incomes 
toward    a    pariy-of-income    level. 

TTTI  E  r 

S<",  up  m.u-hlnprv  :hro'iKh  which  advisory 
committees  could  be  de.-^ig:-.  .ted  for  assisting. 
In  developing  pr  ^gram.s.  Of  these,  a  substan- 
tia; majority  66  percent)  would  have  been 
nom.i.ated  by  farm  vote.  Consumers  and 
farm  organization  specialists  would  also  be 
given  consideration. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  programs  as  are  de- 
veloped should.  If  they  are  to  be  effective, 
provide  for  supply  adjustments  If  such  are 
needed  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We  str  ^ngly  support  these  provisions  that 
provided  quotas  marketing  limitations,  etc. 
If  they  are  app-.ed  across  the  board  to  all 
producers  following  a  referendum  or  vote 
where  a  two- thirds  .-najority  of  fanners  have 
approved  such. 

The  extension  of  marketing  order  author- 
ization to  all  commodities  as  proposed  we 
believe  to  be  sound.  Many  years  of  expe- 
nen-e  with  Federal  milk  orders  by  our  and 
other  organizations  have  proven  successful. 
Cla-sses  based  on  grade  and  use  for  establish- 
ing minimum  prices  to  be  shared  In  and 
pooled  to  various  pr  xlucers  has  proven  sound 
when  used  On  several  agricultural  prod- 
uct^^.  m.irketing  order  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  other  commodities  than  those 
presently  eligible  for  protection  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  come  under  such  mini- 
mum pricing  programs.  Orders  have  oper- 
if'd  successfully  on  several  commodities. 
Other  branches  of  agriculture  should  be 
given  a  chance  for  similar  protection. 

We  have  found  order  programs  most  use- 
ful in  stabilizing  and  marketing  milk.  Other 
commodities  might  have  similar  success  If 
authority  were  granted  through  new  or 
amended  legislation. 

We  presume  some  groups  who  now  have 
such  orders  will  be  reluctant  to  support 
amendment  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
operate  fearing  some  lessening  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  program.  We  believe  the 
umbrella  or  protection  provided  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Agreements  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
should  be  extended  to  other  commodities. 
If  this  Is  too  strongly  opposed,  similar  mar- 
ket order  legislation  might  be  enacted  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  and  voice  in  marketing 
to  more  of  agriculture  than  that  which  in 
the  paat  ha.s  been  enjoyed  by  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets and  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

Qiiotas  or  marketing  allotments  are  not 
new  to  agriculture  or  businesses.  They 
should  be  on  eflecUve  unit  basis  if  used. 
Their  application  ur.ier  orders  should  be 
effective  and  reasonably  efficient  to  admin- 


ister. We  repeat,  that  In  our  Judgment  their 
Introductions  and  uses  should  follow  a  ref- 
erendum process  by  affected  producers. 

The  provisions  that  would  permit  only  con- 
gressional review  and  veto  prior  to  Intro- 
duction of  a  farm  progrsun  under  these  bllU 
seem  to  be  the  cause  of  major  dlsagreemenu. 
We  would  hope  that  appropriate  amend- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  might 
be  developed  so  that  this  type  of  legislation 
might  be  made  available  to  American  Agri- 
culture. 

TiTLz  n 

We  strongly  support  Title  n  of  the  Elen- 
der-Cooley  bill  that  would  substantially  In- 
crease funds  for  and  lengthen  the  period  of 
operation  of  Public  Law  480. 

This  program  has  successfully  moved  agri- 
cultural products  Into  international  chan- 
nels where  needed.  Assurance  of  longer 
range  programs  could  materially  improve 
the  program  in  ovir  opinion. 

TITLE  in 

Title  m  providing  for  consolidating  and 
improving  the  lending  authorities  to  agri- 
culture is  quite  important  In  our  opinion. 
Much  of  agriculture  needs  expanded  credit 
to  move  it  out  of  a  position  of  Inefittclency 
due  to  limited  sized  units. 

As  the  American  population  explosion 
continues  more  efBcient  agricultural  units 
must  be  developed.  This  demands  reason- 
able priced  and  available  credit  for  farmers. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  reasonable  loans 
to  farmers  to  Improve  facilities,  production 
units  and  living  standards.  Farm  people  use 
moneys  f  jr  purchasing  commercial  products. 
Increased  credit  would  stimulate  and  Im- 
prove business  and  the  national  output. 
TTTT-E  rv 

Title  IV  providing  for  expanding  the 
school  milk  program  and  Improvemenu  In 
the  bargaining  position  of  cooi>eratlves  Is 
strongly  urged  by  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative. 

Farmers  with  larger  cooperatives  properly 
flxianced  could  In  time,  we  believe,  reduce 
the  need  of  agriculture  for  so  much  de- 
pendence on  Government.  The  legislation 
providing  for  merging  and  consolidating  co- 
operatives into  more  effective  units  could. 
In  oxir  opinion,  result  In  a  more  efficient 
movement  of  food  and  fiber  to  consumers 
after  a  period  of  time. 

We  believe  the  Ellender-Cooley  bill  would 
be  excellent  because: 

(a)  It  can  cut  the  cost  of  farm  programs 
to  Government  and  still  asstire  consumers 
adequate  food  at  the  cheapest  relative  price. 

(b)  It  would  let  farm  selected  groups 
have  a  major  voice  in  developing  and  sug- 
gesting farm  programs  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Congres.s. 

(c)  The  program  would  be  most  demo- 
cratic by  having  farmers,  consumers,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment all  Involved  in  Its  promulgation  and 
activation  or  use. 

(d)  The  wide  powers  presently  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
duced. Less  bureaucracy  and  governmental 
red  tape  would  be  Involved. 

(e)  It  would  mean  less  government  In 
agriculture  by  giving  farmers  an  opportu- 
nity to  expand  cooperatives  and  do  a  more 
effective  Job  in  producing  for  market  needs. 
Farmers  would  make  major  decl.slons  on 
programs,  quota  enactments,  etc. 

(f)  It  Is  enabling  legislation  through 
which  a  variety  of  approaches  to  Improving 
farm  Income  could  be  developed  and 
effectuated. 

In  conclusion,  honorable  chairman  and 
conunlttee  members,  we  believe  this  enabling 
legislation  of  S.  1643  through  which  farm  In- 
come could  be  materially  Improved,  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  could  be  eflflclently  uti- 
lized and  American  farmers  given  more  at  a 


voice  to  help  develop  prog/ams  they  desire. 
Is  moat  sound  and  very  good  legislation. 

We,  of  Pure  Milk  ProducU  Cooperative, 
would  again  urge  the  reconciling  of  dif- 
ference between  branches  of  Government 
and  political  parties  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments as  will  make  the  legislation  acceptabU 
to  Congress  for  early  enactment. 

We  believe  you  vvill  have  done  a  great, 
service  to  America's  farmers  and  the 
economy. 

We  believe  It  to  be  basically  the  soundest 
and  finest  agricultural  legislation  to  ever 
come  before  Congress.  We  think  farmers 
will  heartily  approve  Its  use  and  reduce  gov- 
ernmental costs  and  materially  Improve 
farmers*    income    and    living   standards. 

We  are  honored  at  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  to  have  had  you  kindly,  and  aa 
usual,  objectively  listen  to  our  views  and 
suggestions  on  this  very  important  matter. 
We  hope  this  presentation  has  been  of  value 
In  transmitting  the  views  of  a  large  segment 
of  America's  organized  agrlcvUtural  producers 
and  dairymen  to  Congress. 

Our  policy  resolutions  attached  are  Indica- 
tive that  what  we  have  presented  has  been 
the  views  of  those  we  represent  and  work 
for. 

Again,  thanks  for  granting  us  time  to 
present  our  views  to  you. 


Appettotx  to  Prisxntation  Betore  Senatk 
AcRicm.TtRE  Committee  Pttie  Milk  Prod- 
ucts COOPERATTVE  RESOLmOKS  Recardtko 
Members'  Policy  on  Farm  Programs 

dairy    price  support  polict    (emacteo   19*0) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  bellcTes 
that  the  solution  to  the  price  support  prob- 
lem must  come  from  a  commodity  approach. 
We  believe  the  abundance  of  our  American 
food  supply  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Nation, 
but  it  has  worked  a  serious  hardship  on  the 
farmers  in  the  form  of  low  prices  which 
have  meant  low  farm  Income  and  decreasing 
farm  purchasing  power.  We  deplore  the  mis- 
understanding and  erroneous  opinions  of 
farm  prices  and  farm  prosijerlty  which  con- 
sumers have  drawn  as  a  result  of  Increasing 
marketing  margins  which  have  taken  an 
ever  larger  share  of  consumer  food  expendi- 
tures. We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  farm 
income  be  high  enough  to  provide  a  living 
standard  for  fanners  equal  to  that  of  non- 
farm  people,  and  to  maintain  our  Nation's 
food  production  economy  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition  In  order  that  It  may  ade- 
quately meet  our  futiu-e  food  needs. 

We  stand  ready  to  support  and  abide  by 
effective  controls  on  dairy  farm  marketings 
whenever  such  supply  management  is  ap- 
proved by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  all  dairy 
farmers.  We  Insist,  however,  that  marketing 
controls  must  be  Imposed  on  an  effective 
quota  basis  and  applied  to  all  dairy  farmers 
across  the  board  and  that  such  controls  are 
applicable  to  effectuate  a  price  level  which 
win  result  in  equality  of  Income  for  dairy 
farmers  In  accordance  with  our  national 
Income. 

In  the  event  other  methods  do  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State  board,  adequately 
support  dairy  farm  Income,  we  stand  ready 
to  accept  direct  payments  to  producers  as  a 
means  of  price  support  for  milk.  These  pay- 
ments may  come  from  Government  appro- 
priations, assessments  against  producer  mar- 
keting, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Wo 
feel  that  direct  payments  should  be  limited 
to  manufactured  milk  marketings  subject 
to  quality  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
minimum  quality  regulations.  Such  pay- 
ments should  be  limited  to  that  portion  or 
pro  rata  share  of  manufactured  milk  which 
Is  consumed  on  the  domestic  market  at  prices 
high  enough  to  maintain  full  parity  of  in- 
come to  producers  who  meet  the  required 
standards. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should 
continue  the  purchase   of   nonfat    dry   milk 
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and  other  dairy  products  for  relief,  school 
lunch,  foreign  disposal,  and  other  similar 
outlets. 

DAIRY    PRICE    SUPPORT    POLICY     (ENACTED     1959) 

I  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  be- 
lieves that  the  solution  to  the  price  support 
problem  must  come  from  a  commodity  ap- 
proach, 

II.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  and  support  of 
the  principles  of  "Self-Help"  which  were 
formulated  by  the  conventions  In  past  years. 

ni.  In  the  event  that  the  State  Board 
finds  It  Inadvisable  or  Impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  "Self-Help"  this  cooperative 
stands  ready  to  accept  direct  payments  as  a 
means  of  price  support  for  milk  These  pay- 
ments may  come  from  Government  appro- 
priations, assessments  against  producer  mar- 
keting or  a  combination  of  the  two.  We  feel 
that  direct  payments  should  be  limited  to 
manufactured  milk  marketmgs  subject  to 
quality  and  other  standards  as  prescribed 
in  minimum  quality  regulations. 

F^uther,  such  payments  should  be  limited 
to  that  portion  or  pro-rata  share  of  manu- 
factured milk  which  is  consumed  on  the  do- 
mestic consumer  market  at  prices  high 
enough  to  maintain  full  parity  of  Income  to 
the  producer  who  meets  the  required  stand- 
ards. 

IV.  We  believe  that  It  Is  advisable  for  the 
Government  to  continue  the  purchase  of 
skim  milk  powder  for  relief,  school  lunch, 
foreign  disposals,  and  other  similar  outlets. 

SUBSIDY     DIRECT     TO     FARMERS      (1959) 

Resolved  that  If  the  Government  Is  going 
to  6upjK)rt  dairy  prices,  the  subsidy  should 
be  paid  direct  to  the  producer  Instead  of  the 
big  processors. 

MARKETING   CONTROLS    AND   QUOTAS    (1959) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  stands 
ready  to  support  and  abide  by  effective  con- 
trols on  dairy  farm  marketings  whenever 
such  controls  are  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  dairy  farmers.  We  Insist,  how- 
ever, that  marketing  controls  must  be  Im- 
poeed  on  an  effective  quota  basis  and  ap- 
plied to  all  dairy  farmers  across  the  board 
and  that  such  controls  are  applicable  to  ef- 
fectuate a  price  support  level  which  will 
result  In  equality  of  Income  for  dairy  farm- 
ers In  accordance  with  our  national  Income. 

DAIRY     PRICE    STn»PORT    POLICY      (ADOPTED     1958) 

I.  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  believes 
that  the  solution  to  the  price  support  prob- 
lem must  come  from  a  commodity  approach. 

II.  We  reaf&rm  our  belief  and  support  of 
the  principles  of  self-help  which  were  formu- 
lated by  the  convention  of  1957. 

Ill  In  the  event  that  the  State  board 
finds  It  Inadvisable  or  Impossible  to.  secure 
the  adoption  of  self-help  this  cooperative 
stands  ready  to  accept  direct  payments  as 
a  means  of  price  support  for  milk.  These 
payments  may  come  from  Government  ap- 
propriations, assessments  against  producer 
marketing,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  We 
feel  that  direct  payments  should  be  limited 
to  manufactured  milk  marketings  subject  to 
quality  and  other  standards  as  prescribed  In 
minimum  quality  regxilations. 

Further,  such  payments  should  be  lim- 
ited to  that  portion  or  pro  rata  share  of 
manufactured  milk  which  Is  consumed  on 
the  domestic  consumer  market  at  prices  high 
enough  to  maintain  full  parity  of  Income 
to  the  producer  who  meets  the  required 
standards. 

IV.  We  believe  that  it  is  advisable  for  the 
Government  to  continue  the  purchase  of 
skim  milk  powder  for  relief,  school  lunch, 
foreign  disposals,  and  other  similar  outlets. 

FEDERAL  ORDERS   (1980) 

Hesolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Coop- 
erative give  consideration  to  hearings  and 
orders  of  markets  In  other  sections  of  the 


Nation  which  might  affect  Midwestern  milk 
prices  and  outlets  for  our  milk.  We  express 
special  concern  that  some  Federal  orders 
price  grade  A  milk  used  In  certain  manu- 
factured products  at  levels  far  below  prices 
paid  in  Wisconsin  for  manufacturing  grade 
milk  going  Into  similar  products.  The  in- 
terests of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative 
members  should  be  protected  either  by  di- 
rect participation  in  such  hearings  or  by 
representation  through  affiliated  groups. 

FEDERAL     ORDERS     AND     SUPPORT     PRICES     (1958) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  believes 
In  the  principle  of  Federal  milk  orders. 
However,  we  believe  that  In  the  event  of 
direct  or  other  Incentive  payments  as  a 
means  of  support  for  manufactured  milk, 
such  payments  should  be  incorporated  with 
quoted  prices  for  manufactured  milk  which 
may  be  used  as  basic  formula  prices  In  Fed- 
eral orders. 

FEDERAL     ORDERS     (1959) 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative give  closer  study  and  consideration 
t'j  hearings  and  orders  of  markets  In  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  which  might  affect 
mldwestern  milk  prices  and  outlets  for  our 
milk.  The  Interests  of  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative's  members  should  be  protected 
either  by  direct  participation  in  such  hear- 
ings or  by  representation  through  affiliated 
groups. 

DAISY    IMPORTS     (1960) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  believes 
Congress  should  maintain  rigid  Import 
quotas  on  all  dairy  products  until  such  time 
as  domestic  production  and  consumption 
w^urant  further  imports.  We  are  shocked 
that  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  make 
Fharp  Increases  In  Import  quotas  of  several 
foreign  types  of  cheese  recently,  while  do- 
mestic prices  for  manufactured  milk  were 
still  at  the  low  levels  maintained  by  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Be  It  resolved  that  as  long  as  we  have  a 
surplus  of  dairy  products,  we  should  maln- 
tai^i  a  strict  curb  on  imports. 

DAIRY     IMPORTS     (1959) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  believes 
that  Congress  should  maintain  rigid  Impor- 
tation quotas  on  all  dairy  products  until 
such  time  as  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumption warrant  importations. 

DAIRY     I^MPORTS     (1958) 

Pure  Milk  Products  C(x>peratlve  believes 
In  the  expansion  of  America's  foreign  trade 
and  especially  trade  with  our  friendly  allies, 
but  we  believe  that  all  trade  treaties  must 
be  negotiated  lor  the  mutual  benefit  of  buyer 
and  seller.  The  importation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts should  In  no  way  Impair  or  Interfere 
with  Government  farm  support  programs  or 
dairy  farm  price  levels.  We,  therefore,  urge 
the  Congress  to  maintain  rigid  import  quotas 
on  all  dairy  producU  (containing  butterfat 
and  or  milk  soUds-not-fat )  until  such  time 
as  domestic  production  and  consumption 
wanant  Importations, 

STATE  MILK  ORDERS    (1960) 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative continue  efforts  toward  improved 
marketing  conditions  for  Its  members 
through  the  Increased  use  of  marketing  or- 
ders, both  State  and  Federal,  Including  man- 
ufactured as  well  as  fluid  milk. 

MANTTFACTTTEED   MILK   ORDERS     (19591 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
o{>eraUve  reevaluate  past  work  and  give  new 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  market 
orders.  State  and  Federal,  for  manufactured 
mUk. 

MILK    PRICE  CXDNTEOLS     (1958) 

Because  of  the  tendency  for  some  corpora- 
tions to  use  unfair  competitive  methods  to 


obtain  even  larger  shares  of  the  milk  market 
and  the  consumers  milk  dollar,  and  because 
such  acts  tend  to  reduce  milk  prices  to 
farmers  and  ultimately  eliminate  many  Icxial 
producers  and  local  distributors  from  our 
markets,  we  urge  our  State  board  to  work 
for  the  establishment  of  minimum  fluid 
milk  prices  at  both  producer  and  resale 
level  and  for  sound  and  workable  fair  trade 
practice  regulations  for  both  milk  and  c'airy 
products  offered  to  consumers. 

FOREIGN     DISPOSAL    OF    DAIRY     PRODUCTS      (I960) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  urges  care- 
ful consideration  In  foreign  disposition  of 
our  daily  surplus  to  insure  that  the  meth- 
ods used  do  not  jeopardize  world  dairy  mar- 
kets. We  are  pleased  with  recent  suggestions 
that  such  foreign  disposals  be  made  at  least 
in  part  through  United  Nations  agencies 
which  are  in  position  to  evaluate  foreign 
needs   and   requests. 

FOREIGN     DISPOSAL    OF    DAIRY     PRODUCTS     (1959) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  urges 
careful  consideration  In  foreign  disp(5sitlon 
of  cur  dairy  surplus  to  Insure  that  methods 
used  do  not  Jeopardize  world  dairy  markets. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  DAIRY  FOODS  BY  (KJVERNMENT 
AGENCIES     (1958) 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  still  further  in- 
creased use  of  dairy  products  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Veterans'  Hospitals,  State,  county 
and  city  p>enal  institutions,  and  expansion  of 
the  use  of  dairy  products  in  school  lunch 
programs.  We  therefore  tirge  our  State 
board  to  urge  this  expansion  wherever  pos- 
sible, thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association. 

FREE    INTERSTATE    MOVEMENT   OF   GRADE    A    MILK 
(1960) 

Resolved,  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Coop- 
erative continue  Its  support  of  the  National 
Milk  Sanitation  Act  to  provide  for  free  Inter- 
state movement  of  grade  \  milk  and  en- 
courage its  support  by  all  other  Interested 
groups. 

FREE    INTERSTATE    MOVEMENT   OF   GRADE    A    MILK 
(1959) 

Resolved,  That  Pure  MUk  Products  Coop- 
erative support  the  National  Milk  Sanita- 
tion Act  to  provide  for  free  interstate  move- 
ment of  grade  A  milk. 

INTERSTATE    D.MRT     CJt'ALITy     STANDARDS     (1958) 

We  urge  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative 
to  work  to  establish  effective  Federal  mini- 
mum quality  standards  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  imported  or  moved  in  interstate 
commerce.  Such  standards  are  important 
to  the  protection  of  health  and  have  been 
so  recognized  In  the  procurement  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  for  consumption  by  our 
Armed  Forces  and  Federal  agencies.  We 
believe,  however,  they  are  of  equal  Impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  our  civilian  population 
and  especially  to  our  children,  invalids,  and 
aged.  We  believe  effective  regulations 
should  be  secured  and  enforced  and  made 
applicable  to  all  milk  and  dairy  products 
marketed  in  Interstate  commerce. 

WORK     WITH     OTHER     COOPERATIVES      (I960) 

We  compliment  previous  delegates  for 
urging  the  Board  and  Management  of  Pure 
Milk  Products  Cooperative  to  take  the  lead- 
ership which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  Federated  Dairy  Cooperatives.  Dairy 
farmers  supplying  milk  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket have  realized  substantial  returns  becau.se 
that  organization  had  been  developed  and 
was  ready  to  take  over  price  negotiations 
when  needed.  Therefore,  the  State  Board 
and  Management  shall  continue  to  maintain 
a  watchful  eye  toward  every  pyosslblllty  for 
Increasing  bargaining  power  and  Influence 
of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  members 
In    the    dairy    Industry    through    afUllatlon. 
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federation  or  merger  with  other  coopera- 
tives, or  to  Improve  and  Increase  Its  service 
by  contractual  relationships  with  other 
dairy  organizations. 

STUDY      POSSIBILITY     OF     MERGING     PMPC     WITH 
OTHER      DAIRY      ORGANIZATIONS       (1959) 

Re.'iolit'd,  That  the  State  board  of  directors 
of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  study  the 
possibilities  of  merging  or  federating  with 
other  dairy  organizations  in  the  State  and 
Nation  oO  that  we  could  have  more  bargain- 
ing power  and  influence  on  the  dairy  In- 
dustry 

WCRX     WITH     OTHER     COOPERATIVES      (1959' 

Ref:oLied.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Coop- 
erative give  continued  consideration  and  ef- 
fort to  the  possibility  of  affiliating  with  and 
providing  services  for  other  cooperative 
groups 

ACiRICfLTURAL     INTEGRATION      (1958) 

Pure  Mlllc  Products  Cooperative  views  with 
alarm  some  developments  toward  vertical  in- 
tegration in  agriculture.  We  urge  our  board 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  such  developments 
and  to  keep  the  membership  Informed  as  to 
developments  which  may  endanger  the  family 
type  farms 

IMITATION   DAIRY  PRODUCTS    (1960) 

Pu:e  Milk  Products  Cooperative  reaffirms 
its  stand  to  exert  all  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
maintain  present  laws  regulating  the  pro- 
duction, advertising  and  merchandising  of  all 
dairy  product  imitations.  We  urge  increased 
Government  action  to  prevent  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  of  such  imitations  to  con- 
sumers by  promoting  their  sale  within  the 
general  classification  of  dairy  products. 

DAIRY      PRODUCTS     IMITATIONS      (1959) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  reaffirms 
its  past  stand  to  exert  all  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  present  laws  regulating  the 
jwoduction,  advertising  and  merchandising 
of  all  dairy  product  imitations,  and  should 
seek  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  dairy  products  In  the  use  of  preserva- 
tives. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS    IMITATIONS     (1958) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  reaffirms 
Its  past  stand  to  exert  all  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  present  laws  regu- 
lating the  prcxiuctlon.  advertising,  and  mer- 
chandising of  all  dairy  product  imitations, 
and  should  seek  legislation  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  dairy  products  in  the 
l^se  of  preservatives. 


F\!PHAS:-,    ON    MARKETING     (1959) 

Whereas  overpr(xluction  has  become  the 
major  problem  of  agriculture  today:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  county  agents  office 
and  otherwise  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
marketing,  advertising,  and  distribution  of 
farm  products  in  the  future. 

Resolved  that  Pure  MUk  Products  Coopera- 
tive should  go  on  record  recommending  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  spend  a 
larger  part  of  research  funds  for  marketing 
and  less  on  Increasing  production. 

PARITY    COMPUTATIONS     (1958) 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  favors  con- 
tinued use  of  the  parity  index  as  a  measure 
of  farm  price  supports.  However,  we  re- 
affirm our  position  that  parity  equivalent  for 
inanufactured  milk  should  be  computed  by 
the  method  used  prior  to  April  1954,  namely, 
according  to  the  relationship  between  manu- 
factured milk  prices  and  prices  of  all  milk 
which  existed  from  July  1946  to  December 
194«,  or  a  ratio  of  88.5  percent  of  all  milk. 

TCOtiOidlC    FORMULA     (1958) 

Pure  MUk  Products  Cooperative  is  directed 
to  formulate,  propose,  and  support  at  hear- 


ings under  various  milk  orders  through 
which  our  members'  milk  Is  marketed,  an 
economic  formula  for  class  I  pricing.  The 
formula  should  reflect  Into  the  price,  busi- 
ness activities,  farm  costs,  and  the  ability 
of  consumers  to  pay  for  milk. 

FEDERAL   INVESTIGATION     (1959) 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Coop- 
erative demand  a  Federal  Investigation  of 
the  Chicago  milk  market  because  of  the  vast 
differential  between  the  producer  price  and 
the  consumer  price. 

DAIRY    PRICE   SPREADS     (1958) 

In  view  of  the  continuously  widening 
spread  between  the  farmer's  price  and  the 
price  charged  consumers  for  dairy  products. 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative's  board  of 
directors  and  employees  are  directed  to  Im- 
mediately request  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  such  spreads  to  determine  whether 
or  not  consumers  are  being  charged  un- 
reasonable prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
-and  to  further  determine  whether  or  not 
monopolistic  pricing  and  marketing  prac- 
tices are  being  used  by  the  processing  and 
distribution  Industry.  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  should  solicit  the  cooperation  of 
other  dairy  farm  interests  in  instituting  and 
developing  evidence  to  submit  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  so  that  this  problem 
can  be  thoroughly  studied. 

DAIRY    COUNCIL    PARTICIPATION     (19581 

The  board  of  directors  and  employees  of 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  are  directed 
to  work  to  secure  contributions  for  dairy 
council  work  and  Its  activities  In  all  markets 
In  which  they  are  interested,  not  only  from 
cooperative  merrvbers  but  from  nonmembers 
and  all  producers  supplying  these  markets. 
If  this  necessitates  amendments  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Agreement  Act  of  19V  to  provide 
for  such,  employees  and  the  State  Board  are 
directed  to  propose  such  amendments  to  the 
act  and  to  vigorously  work  to  secure  their 
enactment. 

FEDERAL    ORDEB    CLASS    PRICES     (I960) 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooper- 
ative seek  prices  for  manufactured  milk  sold 
in  Federal  order  markets  which  are  more 
nearly  In  accord  with  the  value  of  such  milk 
as  Indicated  by  grade  B  milk  prices. 

IMITATION     DAIRY     PRODUCTS     PRESERVATIVES 
(1960) 

Resolved.  That  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooper- 
ative exert  every  possible  effort  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  preservatives  In  imitation  dairy 
products  which  may  aid  in  the  use  of  in- 
ferior Ingredients  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  refrigeration  of  such  imitations. 

BLUE   CHEESE    IMPORT   RESTRICTIONS     (1960) 

Resolved.  That  Ptire  Milk  Products  Cooper- 
ative use  every  possible  means  to  prevent 
the  Increase  in  Import  quotas  for  blue  cheese 
as  recently  requested  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busine.ss  u.a';  transacted: 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  so 
that  the  memorial  over  the  U.S.S.  Ari- 
zona may  be  completed  as  a  national 
shrine  for  the  men  killed  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  December  7.  1941. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  49 

A  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
so  that  the  memorial  over  the  U.S.S.  i4rj- 
sona  may  be  completed  aja  a  national 
shrine  for  the  men  killed  at  Pearl  Harl>or 
on  December  7.  1941 

Whereas  the  project  to  build  a  permanent 
memorial  over  the  hull  of  the  U  8S  ArizoTin. 
sunk  In  the  December  7.  1941,  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  still  containing  the  bodies 
of  1,102  servicemen  entombed  within  It.  Is 
slowing  because  of  lack  of  funds  although 
the  project  is  nearlng  completion;   and 

Whereas  the  Navy  Club  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  plan  to  enshrine  the  Arizona  and  It.s 
gallant  dead  as  a  memorial  to  all  who  died  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  day  of  Infamy  in  1941, 
has  been  responsible  together  with  the  Pa- 
cific War  Memorial  Commission  for  raising 
$250,000  privately  toward  the  $500,000  need- 
ed:  and 

Whereas  the  Hawaii  Legislature  has  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $50,000  toward  the 
memorial  leaving  an  additional  $200,000  still 
needed;    and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  memorial 
is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  a  shrine  to  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  and  as  a  symbol  for  future  eternal 
vigilance:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  Is  memorial- 
ized by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  appropriate  the  necessary  $200,000 
In  additional  funds  so  that  the  memorial 
over  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  may  be  completed  at 
an  early  date  as  a  national  shrine  for  the 
men  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Etecember  7. 
1941,  and  that  suitable  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  froirj  this  State 
W.  P.  Knowles, 
,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Lawrence  R    Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
David  J.  Blanchard, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Robekt  G    Marotz, 
Chief  Cle^k  of  the  Assembly. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT; 

8.  1948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Pea  Ridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    BRIDGES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL,  and  Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S  1950.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  816 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 


activities;    to   the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

By  Mr  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia; 
S.  1951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gerardo 
L.  Yubero,  his  wife,  Luz  Fortuny  de  Lopez, 
and  their  two  minor  children,  Gerard  Lopez 
Fortuny  and  Fernando  Lopez  Fortuny;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH    (for  himself  and 
'Mr    Btrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 
S    1952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
benefit  factor  for  flood  cpntrol  projects  lo- 
cated in  labor  surplus  areas;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pu' ""  "•   'V' 


were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of 
centennl\l  of  battle  of  pea 
riexjE,  ark. 

JAr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
intrcxluce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
teimial  of  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. 

Pea  Ridge  is  located  in  Benton  County 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Arkansas. 
It  was  the  site  of  what  is  considered  by 
historians  of  the  period  to  be  the  most 
significant  engagement  of  the  Civil  War 
fought  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  battle  took  place  on  March  6,  7,  and 
8.  1862,  and  involved  a  total  of  over 
26,000  men.  As  a  result  of  the  fighting, 
the  northward  push  of  the  Confederate 
forces  was  halted  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri remained  iri   Union  hands. 

By  an  act  of  the  84lh  Congress,  a  na- 
tional military  park  was  created  to  pre- 
serve the  historical  value  of  the  land- 
scape and  buildings  touched  by  the 
fighting.  Nearly  4,000  acres  have  been 
acquired  for  the  park — largely  through 
the  efforts  of  State  and  local  authorities 
and  residents  of  the  area.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Park  will  be  ready  for 
public  use  on  the  lOOlh  anniversary  of 
the  battle  next  March.  Dedication  cere- 
monies are  plann(Ki  for  the  occasion  and 
those  in  charge  fore.^ee  a  large  gathering. 
The  issuance  of  this  commerorative 
stamp  would  be  proper  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  the  battle  and  a  tribute 
to  those  who  fought  at  Pea  Ridge.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  legislation  in  order 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
design  and  production  of  the  stamp  prior 
to  the  centennial. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1948)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fitlbricht,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
AME2^DMENTS 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Javits)  . 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1021)  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  education,  which 


ADJOURN  Mt^N  I   TO  9  A  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, May  24, 1961,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  23,  1961: 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Albert  A.  Ridge,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit,  vice 
Archibald  K.  G.irdner,  retired. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Gibson  Greer  Ezell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  XJS. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  WlHlam  K.  Holt, 
Jr. 

Bureau  or  Customs 

A.  Bayard  Angle,  of  Florida,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  District 
No    18,  with  headquarters  in  Tampa    Fla. 

Mrs.  Edna  M  Scales,  of  Oregon,  tc  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  29,  with  headquarters  :.n  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Dr.  Ernest  I.  Mural,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  collec- 
tor of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  32,  with  headquarters  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

In  the  Armt  » 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
C(Xle,  sections  3284  and  3298. 

To  be  first   lieutenants 

Carper,  Robert  R.,  091180. 
DobBon,  Benjamin  F  ,  091578. 
Edwards.  Tom  R.  091815. 
Emlgh.  Edward  W..  083706. 
Frye.  Norman  E..  091831. 
Gauntner,  Donald  E  ,  091196. 
Johnston,  Jerry  M..  091891. 
Jung.  PaulT.,  091164. 
Ney.  Leland  E  .  088461. 
Redman,  David  E..  092117. 

To   be   first   lieutenant.   Army   Nur%e   Corps 

Nattier,  Carolyn  M..  N3001. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  speclfled,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285.  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  second   lieutenant 

Yeatts,  Frederick  L.  (MSC),  087985. 

The  following-named  p>ersons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  uQder  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
To  be  major 

McCrady,  Richard  T.,  0733936. 
To  be  captains 

Bessler.  Felix  J,.  01930372. 

Creed,  William  H  .  01885200. 

Curry.  Jerry  R.,  01936019 

Glunn,  Franklin  J.,  01341660 

Holland,  Raymond.  04009817. 

Mooneyham,  Bill  M..  02263072. 

Roper   Devrlx  S  .  04011978. 


Sauberan,  Robert  L..  O4005262. 
Seeley.  Wayne  L.,  01924841 . 
Small,  Harold  I.,  01936075. 

To  be  first  lieutenants' 
Bannister,  Barry  B.  04010665. 
Born,  Edward  G.,  04031063. 
Bowen.  Cecil  R  ,  02287796. 
Brill.  James  H..  04066030. 
Crompton,  William  B  .  Jr.,  O193S420.     . 
Daly.  Frederick  R.,  02287600. 
East.  Kenneth  E..  05405012. 
Fratzke.  Walter  E.,  Jr..  04074382. 
Griggs.  Carlvln  J..  05300627. 
Hill,  Gene  P..  05301758. 
KoUhoff,  Ronald  K.,  04084486. 
Leister,  Glenn  A  .  04026287. 
Mascla.  Donald  J..  04074719. 
Merritt,  Sylvester  A.,  Jr  .  05301779. 
Pace,  Linwood  A.,  Jr..  04031247. 
Pfeiffer.  Richard  W..  02302243. 
Piff,  Walter  F..  Jr..  04086203. 
Pitts,  Walter  E.,  Jr..  05402878. 
Sonnler,  Robby  J  .  05400198. 
Vail,  Nathan  C,  04030766. 
Willis,  Raymond  E.,  04C47918. 

To  be  second  lieutcnantt 
Bentley,  Robert  G..  05505798. 
Bettge,  Darryl  A.,  05404275. 
Blake.  William,  05510651. 
Burley,  Edward  B.,  05212011. 
Clark,  Vernon  L.,  05403491. 
Copeland.  R.chard  L  ,  05213893. 
Covington,  Dwlght  H.,  05305871. 
Curren,  William  F..  III.  05307653. 
Daly.  Charles  F..  05208003. 
Durham,  William  D.,  05207175. 
Ellerthorpe,  Donald  O..  05304200. 
Estes.  Glen  A.,  05403212. 
Goff,  DeWayne  B  ,  05206205. 
Gray,  Robert  M  ,  III 
Hernos,  Alfred  M..  04049144. 
Howard.  Jlmmle  B  ,  05404377. 
Kiely,  Kendall  F.,  05006681. 
Kourll,  Robert  F.,  04204565. 
Leary.  Paul  E..  05403653. 
Luzietti.  John  E.,  05402034 
McGranahan,  Kenneth  L.,  05303767. 
McQuald,  Ronald  J.,  05308165. 
Miller,  Wayne  R..  05509175. 
OConnell.  Thomas  R.  05006237. 
Ondecker.  Lawrence  W  .  05207128. 
Parr,  Gary  K.,  05403061. 
Peterson,  Humphrey  L.,  Jr.,  05305198. 
Runney,  Thom.-\s  A.,  05506014. 
Roy,  Daniel  S.,  05002875. 
Schwartz.  Paul  R.,  05507752. 
Simpson.  Felix  D..  05208831. 
Simpson,  Robert  M..  05505986.  , 

Sinkler.  Paul  F..  05509765. 
Smith,  Marcus  D  ,  Jr  .  05306005. 
Smith.  Robert  D,  05208084. 
Stalnback,  William  C,  05311193. 
Strong,  Edward  M  ,  05307409. 
Taylor,  Vernon  K,  05704354. 
Vogl,  Raymond  E  ,  05507911. 
Walton,  James  F  .  05308608. 
Winterbottom.  Rodney  L.,  05511272. 

The  following  named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sectiohs  3283,  3284.  3285.  3286,  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3294  and  3311: 

To   be  captains,  Medical  Corps 

Darlak.  Joseph  J  ,  04065011. 
Dver.  John  T..  02295027 
Mayfleld,  Gerald  W..  01940721 
Miller,  Louis  V..  AO3001700 
Nowosiwsky,  Tai  as   OS0f>4?38 
Stansifer.  Philip  D    022  seeo 

To    be    captains,    Medical    Service   Corps 
EXysart.  Stanley  H.,  Jr  ,  04005988. 
Evans.  Wayne  O.,  Ol 929872. 

To    be    first   lieutenants,   Army   Nurse   Corps 

Clark,  Anna  M  .  N2244275 
Dixon ,  Georgia  ^!  F    N  .>•  :  4  4  2 
Donnelly  Owend>;yn  N    N805773. 
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Garmon.Betty  L.  N792333 
Hernandez.  Nilza  R  .  N22y:;<T0 
McCormock.  Winifred  R.,  N5UC3710. 

To    be   firs:    lieutenantt.    Medical    Corps 
Andrews.  Frank  B  .  Jr  ,  02300486 
Eptttig.  John  P    Jr  .  02300464. 
Ewald.  Roeer  A  .  02298304 
Feagin,  John  A  ,  Jr  .  072048 
Herrlngion.  Jack  K  ,  O230O465 
Raffety,  John  E  ,  O2300495 
Rapoport,  M>rron  I  .  05206067. 
Stambaugh.  Roy  A  ,  05501070. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 

Voelker.  Richard  W.,  Jr  .  02297929. 

To    be   second    lieutenants.   Medical   Service 
Corps 

Carnahan.  Robert  P.  05306173. 
Fulton.  William  R..  Jr..  05409958 
Harllng.  John  T  .  05300471. 
Heaton.  Billy  A 
Lanham,  Richard  H  .  Jr  .  02300453. 

To    be    second    lieutenants,    Women's    Army 

Corps 

Ball.  Elizabeth  C  .  L2298584. 
Kelly.  Jacquelin  J.,  L2300221 

The    following-named    distinguished   mlU- 
t<\ry  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 


lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To    be   second    lieutenants.    Medical   Service 
Corps 

Dawley.  Donald  D    Jr    Rellly,  William  F  ,  Jr 
Fladd,  Frederic  H.  Schultz,  Paul  L. 

Feulds,  David  G. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenants,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285.  3286.  3287,  and  3288: 

Burwell,  Rodney  P. 

05513516 
Byrn,  Noel  R. 
Campbell.  Larry  D. 
Cavezza.  Carmen  J 


Alkman,  Peter  R. 
Allred,  James  R. 
Atkinson.  John  M 
Avery  John,  Jr 
BallPV,  Fred  E 


Biggers,  Homer  L.  H  .     Chester,  Michael  Q 

Jr  Chronls,  Nicholas  N 

Bissell.  Norman  M.  Corson.  John  R. 

Blanke.  Richard  C  Crlgger.  Donald  E 

Bone.  David  M.  CundlfT.  Brian  H. 

Bossart.  Walter  R.  Dickinson.  Curtis  L. 

Bradley,  Sylvan  K.  Dierklng.  Irwin  S  .  Jr. 

Burns   Frederick  A  Dittmar.  Richard  S. 


Dougherty,  Charles  H. 
Eckman.  Philip  L. 
Elan. John  N. 
FltzPatrlck,  Thomas 
Flory.  Richard  A. 
Fox,  Edwin  F.,  Jr. 
Fryday, Jack  C. 
Garrison,  David  M 
Goldman,  Paul  J 
Harbach,  David  V 
Harmon,  Charle;^  E 
Harper,  Jack  R 
Hill,  George  R. 
Hitchcock,  Dickey 
Hltt,  Gary  C. 
Holder.  Arthur  T 
Howard,  Barry 
loanldls,  Gabriel 
Jones.  William  L 
Kelly,  Benjamin  E  .  Jr 
Lane,  Stanley  W 
Larens,  James  M 
Luff,  Gary  M. 
Mack.  Donald  J 
Malone,  William  K 
Matz,  Stanford 
McCormlck.  Allen  L  , 

III 
McGougb.  Robert  E. 


Maj/  23 

McLaughlin.  Charles, 

III 
McNamara.  William  P. 
Meek,  John  E 
Miner,  Ellis  D.  Jr. 
Modlne,  Kent  A. 
Moore,  John  K. 
More.  Angus  S.,  Jr 
Natkowskl,  Leonard  J 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Osterman.  Gerard  D. 
Patterson,  Freddie  L. 
Ragln,  William  D.  H 
Sager,  David  W. 
Shlmer,  Preston  L 
Simpson,  William  A. 
Sklles,  Carl  L. 
Smock.  Jlmmle  E. 
Spencer.  James  I 
Stewart,  Michael  O. 
Sulzen,  Robert  H 
Taylor,  Hazel  H.,  Jr 
Thompson.  Charles  R. 
Weaver.  Kenneth  J.. 

Jr 
Westerbeke,  John  H  , 

Jr. 
Williamson,  Robert  F. 
Zerby.  John  G..  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Co$t  of  Health  Care 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

(If     NEW     MEXICO 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

I  Tuesday.  May  23.  1961 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
as-'K  unan;mou.s  consent  that  a  review 
wiiich  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  21  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  It  was  written  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  relates 
some  of  the  most  significant  points  in 
•Doctors.  Patients,  and  Health  Insur- 
ance," by  Herman  Somers  and  Anne  R. 
Sonu:.^  I  also  ask  that  a  news  report 
on  th.s  book  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  22  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  news  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Totting   Up  the  Cost   or   Health   Care 
(Reviewed  by  Maurine  B   Neuberger) 

Medical  and  health  care  costs  now  total 
over  $25  billion  annually  and  take  5  4  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's'  total  gross  national 
product 

These  figures  are  likely  to  rise,  with  medi- 
cal care  costs  since  World  War  II  Increasing 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  general  cost  of 
living.  In  the  last  decade  the  Increase  was 
twice  as  fast  as  all  prices  and  between  June 
1958  and  June  1960  the  rate  was  three  and 
a  half  times.  The  American  people  are  show- 
ing a  growing  concern  with  the  organization 
and  financing  of  medical  care. 

To  help  supply  some  of  the  answers  In 
this  complex  field.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Herman 
Somers  have  written  a  particularly  valuable 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  organiza- 
tion, distrlbtitlon,  and  financing  of  personal 
medical  care.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
shovild  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  proposed  health  cov- 
erage legislation  for  the  retired  under  the 
social  security  system  until  he  has  read  this 
book. 


The  problem  of  providing  adequate  health 
coverage  for  the  aged  has  aroused  public 
opinion  and  controversy.  The  aged  In  the 
population  are  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  1.000  per  day  and  by  1970  there  will  be 
nearly  20  million  persons  65  and  over. 

Three-fifths  of  the  aged  had  less  than 
$1,000  In  total  Income  In  1958.  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  nearly  four- 
fifths  had  Income  of  less  than  $2  000  the 
same  year. 

In  a  well-reasoned  chapter  the  Somers 
argue  that  the  social  security  financed  health 
coverage  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged 
They  point  out  that  meaningful  insurance 
must  meet  at  least  75  percent  of  an  aged 
person's  health  expenses  and  should  embrace 
85  percent  of  the  aged  population.  They 
also  argue  that  it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
older  persons  to  spend  more  than  12  percent 
of  their  Incomes  for  medical  care,  which  la 
double  the  national  average.  The  husband 
and  wife  team  says: 

"The  probable  average  level  premium  re- 
quired for  75  percent  protection  with  12  per- 
cent of  Income  would  exclude  more  than 
three-quarters  of  this  age  group.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  additional  26  percent 
costs  to  be  met  out  of  pocket.  Even  allow- 
ing a  substantial  margin  for  error,  the  situ- 
ation reveals  a  dead  end." 

Dr.  Basil  C  McLean,  recently  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  Blue  Cross  Association.  Is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "a  lifetime's  experience  has  led 
me  at  last  to  conclude  that  the  costs  of  care 
for  the  aged  cannot  be  met.  unaided,  by  the 
mechanisms  of  insurance  or  prepayment  as 
they  exist  today.  The  aged  simply  cannot 
afford  to  buy  from  any  of  these  the  scope  of 
care  that  is  required,  nor  do  the  stern  reali- 
ties permit  any  carrier,  whether  nonprofit  or 
commercial,  to  provide  benefits  which  are 
adequate  at  a  price  which  is  feasible  for 
any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aged  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  reward- 
ing sections  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
changing  pattern  of  medical  practice  and 
the  doctor-patient  relationship.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  In  medicine,  growing 
specialization  In  the  profession,  the  role  of 
clinics  and  combined  practice  have  all  done 
much  to  change  the  Image  of  the  tradi- 
tional   doctor-patient   relationship. 

The  authors  conclude  that  an  Inversion 
of  sAme  popular  slogans  with  respect  to  the 


relationship  between  the  quality  of  medical 
care,  medical  financing  and  the  optimum 
doctor-pntleni  relationship  Is  clearly  in 
order. 

Federal  employees  will  be  reassured  by 
the  comments  on  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  administered  by 
the  US  Civil  Service  Commission,  The  au- 
thors also  endorse  the  closed-panel,  group 
practice  type  of  health  coverage  such  as  Is 
operated  by  Group  Health  Association  In  the 
Washington  area.  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
New  York  and  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health 
plans  on  the  west  coast 

The  entire  varied  field  of  personal  health 
care  Is  carefully  explored  with  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  role  of  modern  hospitals,  the 
drug  Industry,  the  growing  doctor  need  and 
shortage,  health  carriers  and  the  strengths 
and  needs  In  the  medical  Insurance  Indus- 
try. The  book  Is  well  documented  by  ex- 
tensive footnotes,  tables  and  charts. 

The  authors  carefully  chart  the  pattern 
of  change  and  direction  In  medical  care 
and  have  produced  a  valuable  study  In  a 
highly  complex  and  controversial  field  I 
am  sure  this  volume  will  be  carefully  read 
by  all  those  dealing  with  medical  care 
problems. 

Stttdy  Backs  Expanded  Medical  Aid 
(By  Lewis  Hawkins) 

Mounting  public  pressure  for  providing 
adequate  medical  care  to  all  Americans  makes 
expanded  Federal  aid  inevitable,  it  was  re- 
ported in  a  research  study  released  yester- 
day. 

Part  of  this  aid  should  be  old  age  health 
Insurance  under  the  social  security  system 
but  this  Is  no  sound  basis  for  alarm  among 
physicians  or  private  Insurance  systems,  the 
book  says. 

"Doctors.  Patients  and  Health  Insurance  ' 
released  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  Is  a 
534-page  volume  resulting  from  3  years'  re- 
search by  Herman  M.  Somers  and  his  wife, 
Anne  R  Somers.  Somers  Is  head  of  the  po- 
litical science  department  at  Hawerford  Col- 
lege, Haverford,  Pa.,  and  was  a  ,'member  of 
President  Kennedy's  prelnaugufatlon  Task 
Force  on  Health  and  Social  Security. 

ford  backed  stddt 
Research  and  publication  were  financed  by 
the    institution    with    assistance    from    the 
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Ford  Foundation  Bro<5kings  Is  a  private  or- 
ganization engafred  in  research  and  educa- 
tion In  the  social  sciences  As  usual,  the 
Institution  notus  that  the  conclusions 
reached  in  studies  it  finances  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent   the  Institution's  views. 

Much  of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  reviewing 
ihe  problems  of  medical  care  Including 
mounting  costs,  especially  those  In  the  drug 
field;  the  shortages  of  doctors  and  support- 
ing personnel;  the  acute  lack  of  "parahos- 
pltal"  facilities — nursing  homes,  outpatient 
clinics,  rehablllt.itlon  centers,  etc. — to  care 
for  patients  now  being  sent  to  regular  hos- 
pitals. 

Advances  In  private  Insurance,  plans  are 
praised  but  It  Is  reported  that  about  49  mil- 
lion persons — 28  percent  of  the  population — 
remain  without  any  protection.  Most  of 
these  are  In  the  medically  Indigent  group 
who  are  otherwise  self-supporting  but  can- 
not provide  for  medical  care. 

GEN1!31AL    AGREEMENT 

Insofar  as  the  aged  are  concerned,  the 
authors  find  there  is  already  general  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  public  action.  The 
main  question  is  said  to  be  whether  It  should 
be  under  Federal -State  subsidy  or  private  In- 
surance— as  provided  under  a  1960  Federal 
law — or  insurance  within  the  present  social 
security  system—  which  Is  what  the  Kennedy 
administration  seeks. 

The  authors  say : 

"The  latter  ap;>ears  simpler,  more  econom- 
ical and  more  ecultable  as  well  as  involving 
less  Government  intrusion  In  the  affairs  of 
private  carriers,  and  greater  dignity  for  the 
beneficiaries." 


Interstate   Compacts   for    Library   Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1961 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  inter- 
state agreements  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping or  oiJerating  library  facilities 
and  services. 

Libraries,  like  all  other  governmental 
agencies,  are  searching  for  ways  to  pro- 
vide service  effectively  and  economically 
for  all  people  regardless  of  where  they 
live.  While  State,  county,  town,  and 
municipal  library  systems  are  serving  a 
large  segment  of  the  Nation,  population 
expansion  and  shifts  within  recent  years 
have  created  new  groupings,  bound  by 
economic,  top>ographic,  and  social  con- 
siderations, but  separated  politically  by 
the  intrusion  of  State  lines.  Like  trans- 
portation and  other  public  services,  most 
efficient  librar\'  operations  in  many  cases 
would  follow  these  natural  patterns 
rather  than  those  of  the  more  artificial 
political  boundary  lines.  Interstate 
planning  Ls  the  next  step  which  should 
be  taken  in  many  localities.  It  appears 
timely,  therefore,  that  Congress  give 
consent  in  advance  ,so  that  progress  may 
be  encouraged  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  I  have  introduced  the  bill. 

Article  I,  section  10  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  apparently 
t>een  a  deterrent  to  States  joining  in 
projects  for  mutual  benefit,  yet  It  ap- 


pears that  educational  and  library  .'ierv- 
ice  projects  cannot  m  any  way  be  a 
"clear  and  present  danper  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  ;  m  any 
way  aflfect  the  powers  dele^-alcd  to  the 
National  Government:  or  affect  the  po- 
litical balance  within  the  Federal  system 
However,  some  attorneys  general  have 
ruled  otherwise,  and  many  Sla'  es  appear 
to  be  reluctant  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  permit  joint  action  on  library 
matters. 

There  are  two  distinct  areas  where 
library  service  might  be  improvt<i 
through  interstate  agrecmeni.5 — one  is 
the  great  metropolitan  district,  and  the 
other  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  where 
txjundaries  hinder  development  of  an 
area  large  enough  to  provide  modern 
library  services. 

Of  the  25  largest  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts 12  are  on  State  twrders.  The  large 
metropolitan  library,  chiefly  supported 
by  local  taxation,  is  faced  witi^i  demands 
for  service  from  the  entire  area.  De- 
veloping library  service  progTa.iis  for  the 
entire  area  could  be  best  undertaken  by 
the  large  metropolitan  library  and  would 
result  in  a  well  coordinated  and 
strengthened  service  for  the  entire  dis- 
trict but  a  compact  of  some  type  would 
appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  general  statute.  New  ^'ork  Gen- 
eral Municipal  Law.  sections  460-473— 
supplement — interlocal  agreements  with 
governmental  units  of  other  States,  in 
its  statement  of  purpose  cleanly  defines 
the  problem  for  t>oth  rural  and  urban 
areas : 

To  permit  local  governments!  units  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  tbelr  powers 
by  enabling  them  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
mental units  of  other  States  or.  a  basis  of 
mutual  advantage  and  thereby  to  provide 
services  and  facilities  In  a  manner  that  will 
accord  best  with  geographic,  economic,  popu- 
lation, and  other  factors  Influencing  the 
needs  and  development  of  local  communities. 

Since  the  great  change  in  transporta- 
tion, and  esF>ecially  since  the  automobile 
has  become  a  regular  means  of  private 
transportation,  populations  hi.ve  shifted 
to  a  point  where  the  self-contained  local 
village  hardly  exists.  Shopping  centers 
have  made  great  changes  in  our  way  of 
life,  as  has  the  development  of  indus- 
trial centers  centralized  and  decentral- 
ized. 

We  have  discovered  that  a  village 
library  cannot  provide  all  the  informa- 
tion and  books  its  residents  ne?d  and  de- 
sire. Television  and  other  media  are 
arousing  interest  in  many  subjects  and 
problems  our  onetime  small  tDwner  was 
willing  to  let  others  be  informed  about. 
Now  it  is  necessary  for  the  library  to 
have  greater  resources  than  local  taxes 
could  ever  provide.  The  centralized 
reference  service  at  the  State  library  and 
the  bookmobiles  which  move  from  town 
to  town  leaving  collections  of  current 
books  of  interest  to  all  ages  and  groups 
are  permitting  our  towns  to  provide  the 
needed  broader  library  services. 

Since  State  boundaries  are  artificial  at 
best  and  frequently  ignore  topographi- 
cal limits,  as  well  as  population  distri- 
bution and  economic  developments,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  every  opportu- 
nity taken  be  given  for  successfully 
bridging  these  boundaries. 


There  are  many  library  services  which 
are  possible  on  an  interstate  basis. 
Those  of  the  large  metropolitan  district 
nicly  be  somewhat  different  but  many  of 
our  smaller  cities  niight  effenrtively  ex- 
pand service  to  more  rural  areas  m 
neighboring  States. 

A  group  of  small  libraries  on  a  S'  ate 
border  could  jointly  employ  a  cataloger. 
pool  their  book  funds  and  buy  ard  cata- 
log their  books  not  only  with  a  saving 
of  money,  but  with  an  improvement  m 
the  quality  of  the  cataloging. 

Every  library  of  any  size,  particularly 
if  It  IS  a  reference  library,  has  a  stock  of 
books  and  journals  which  should  be 
preserved  but  which  are  seldom  used. 
In  small  States  such  as  ours  a  depo.'^i 
tory  could  be  established  by  several 
States  for  these  seldom  used  materials 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
would  release  valuable  shelf  space  and 
permit  disposal  of  ail  but  one  copy  or 
set  of  these  resources 

There  will  be  many  problems  for  indi- 
vidual States  to  work  out  ranging  from 
methods  by  which  State  aid  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  service  jointly  operated  at  the 
local  level,  the  selection  of  go\erning 
boards  for  these  agencies  and  tax  sup- 
port. But  if  we  have  cleared  the  w«y 
by  achieving  the  consent  of  Congress, 
then  we  can  tackle  the  purely  local 
problems. 


Needed:    Stronger    Effort    To    Halt 
Expansion  of  Communism 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF     UI^>C^MN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
free  world  is,  as  it  should  be.  reexamining 
its  policies  designed  to  halt  the  out- 
spreading of  communism. 

In  Laos,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  else- 
where, we  are  witnessing  the  devious 
tactics  employed  by  the  Communists. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  situation  over  radio  station 
WGN,  Chicago. 

During  the  address,  1  reviewed  some 
possible  ways  in  which  we  might 
strengthen  our  policies  to  halt  Red 
aggression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  address  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text    of     Senator     Wiley's     Address     Over 
Radio  Station  WGN 

Around  the  globe  the  Communists  are  en- 
gaging In  a  powerful  offensive  to  further 
their  alms  of  world  conquest.  They  control 
about  one-third,  or  nearly  1  billion,  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

In  Laos  and  Cuba,  the  Reds  are  strength- 
ening their  grip  on  the  reins  of  government. 

Will  Thailand,  'Vietnam,  Cambodia  be 
next? 

How  long  can  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions permit  this  gobbling  up.  piece  by  piece, 
of  mcwe  people  and  territory? 
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If  this  expansion  continues,  the  scale  of 
world  -jower,  and  voting  strength  In  the 
United '.Vauons  will  eventually  t:p  toward 
the  Reels.  We  must  not  forget  Mr,  Khru- 
s;icheVs  threat  to  bur/  us. 

jf  :W  what  can  be  done' 

We  must  ■'stiffen  our  b.ackbone  " 

We  must  take  a  new  look  at  Communist 
ae-presslons.  particularly  their  success,  and 
Utftermlne  how  to  cope  with  the  Red  ofTen- 
sives. 

Should  we  adopt  Monroe  Doc-.rine  type 
p-)l:cies  with  our  julles  for  areas  Uke  south- 
eift  .\sla"'  ■^'hat  would  be  Involved?  The 
f  ;llowing  steps 

Determine  a  defensible  line  against  Red 
aggression: 

Provide  f  -rces  capable  of  stopping  the 
Communists  at  that  line. 

Warn  the  Reds  that  if  they  commit  ig- 
gression  against  such  territories,  either 
p*)litical,  mili'ary,  or  economic,  they  can  ex- 
pect to  pay  a  price,  war; 

Develop  a  capability  for  more  effectively 
f.gh-mg  br'ash-flre  wars; 

Increase  the  capability  of  NATO,  SEATO, 
CE-VTO  and  ANZU.S  to  expand  political,  so- 
social  and  economic  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  and  assist  noncomxaltted  na- 
t.ons  to  ward  oST  the  attempted  Inroads  by 
the  Reds: 

F-.nallv.  but  most  Important,  create  a 
more  eSTective  nonmllltary  counteroffenslve 
involving  ill  designing  blueprints  for  free- 
dom ror  the  nations  oX  the  world  to  counter 
cammunlsnc  blueprints  for  takeover;  (2) 
more  strongly  challenge  the  Reds'  control 
of  subjugated  people  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains;  and  (3)  engage  In  a  more 
effective  political,  economic,  social,  cultural 
offensive  on  all  fronts. 

Regre*-ably,  the  free  world  alliances,  In- 
cludiM?  .-.EATO,  have  not  yet  developed  the 
kind  of  firm,  strong  policy  that  would  evoke 
conadence  for  example  of  the  southeast 
Asia  nations  in  warding  off  the  Red  offen- 
sive. Currently,  countries  such  as  Thallauid 
are  reportedly  toying  with  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing a  ■  neutralist"  policy. 

To  me,  this  Is  untenable.  Why?  Be- 
cause a  small  nation.  In  my  Judgment,  by 
itself  cannot  repel  the  concerted  military, 
economic,  political,  social  pressures  which 
the  Communists  will  be  concentrating  for  a 
takeover  For  the  Reds,  a  declaration  of 
neutralism  is  a  sign  of  "open  hunting  sea- 
son 

While  India,  a  large  country,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  policy  of  relative  neu- 
tralism, she  has  stiffened  her   backbone. 

In  the  East-West  contest,  the  Reds  have 
been  substantially  helped  by  lack  of  real- 
istic workable  plans  of  the  West  for  the  trl- 
timph  of  freedom. 

In  Laos,  let's  face  it,  the  Reds  have  the 
upper  hand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  we  are  talking  about  Laos  and  Cuba 
and  South  America,  don't  forget  to  keep 
our  powder  dry  and  our  eyes  also  focused 
on  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


I 

Persuasion  of  the  Amish  (To  Join  Social 
Security ) 


E.X'IEXSION'  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

OF    PENNSTLVAIfIA 

IN    niK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1961 

Mr  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  recent  seizure  and  sale  of  the  horses 


owned  by  an  .Ornish  farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania This  act.  undertaken  by  the  In- 
ternal Reven'ae  Senice  to  collect  dehn- 
quent  social  security  payments  was  a 
matter  of  concern  so  that  I  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
explain  the  action.  I  have  just  received 
the  Commissioners  reply  and  I  believe 
that,  because  of  the  interest  which  the 
case  has  stimulated,  this  correspondence 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  letter  to  Commissioner 
Caplin,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  editorial  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter.  Commissioner 
Caplin's  reply,  and  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Berwick  Enterprise  of  May  2. 
1961. 

Congress  of  the  UNnro  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  9, 1961. 
Hon.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  regard  to  recent  action  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  against  Mr.  Valentine 
Byler  of  New  Wilmington.  Pa.,  In  regard  to 
a  Federal  tax  Hen  amounting  to  $308  for 
unpaid  taxes  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Wednesday,  May 
3,  1961.  One  of  the  things  not  mentioned 
In  the  editorial  Is  the  fact  that  some  of 
Mr.  Byler's  fellow  citizens  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  help  him  with  his  spring  plow- 
ing. 

I  recognize  that  the  payment  of  this  tax 
like  all  other  taxes  Is  mandatory  and  that 
you  and  your  associates  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  the  payment  of  any 
Federal  tax  liability.  However,  I  am  very 
concerned  with  the  manner  which  this  par- 
ticular problem  was  handled.  I  particularly 
question  the  timing — during  the  plowing 
season — and  the  particular  property  con- 
fiscated. I  believe  that  you  may  well  be 
concerned  that  this  Is  an  Instance  where 
the  Federal  Government  got  Its  tax  dollar 
but  where  very  serious  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  public  attitude  toward  our  Federal 
tax  system.  I  would  sincerely  appreciate 
receiving  from  you  some  information  as  to 
th^endeavors  made  to  collect  this  tax  prior 
to  seizing  Mr.  Byler's  horses.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  the  reason  for  the  timing  of 
this  particular  seizure  and  the  reason  for 
selecting  the  particular  assets  that  were  in- 
volved. Your  comments  on  the  extent  to 
which  recognition  was  given  to  the  restric- 
tions on  levy  contained  in  section  6334  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be  appreci- 
ated. Whether  or  not  you  regard  draft  horses 
as  livestock  Is  another  question  that  I  would 
like  to  have  answered. 

In  closing  I  wo\ild  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  anyone  for  enforcing  the  law, 
but  I  am  seeking  information  as  to  the  ra- 
tionale for  doing  it  in  the  particular  way 
*hat  it  was  done. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Herman  T  Schneebei-i, 

Member  of  Congreos. 

U.S.  TREAStTRT   Department. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  DC.  May  16.  1961. 

Dear  Congressman  Schneebeli:  This  is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  9,  1961,  concern- 
ing the  collection  of  the  delinquent  social 
security  taxfes  of  Valentine  Y.  Byler  for  the 
years  1956  through  1959. 

As  you  are  aware,  Public  Law  761,  83d 
Congress,  which  became  effective  on  Jan- 
uary   1.    1955.   extended   social   security  cot- 


erage  to  addltU|(*al  groups  of  self-employed 
persons.  Including  farm  operators. 

For  religious  reasons  a  minority  group  of 
Amlsh  farmers  were  opposed  to  paying  the 
tax  on  self-employment  income  a. though 
they  properly  reported  such  tax  on  their 
Income  tax  returns.  The  Service,  being 
aware  of  the  sincerity  of  these  Individuals* 
convictions,  undertook  a  program  of  educa- 
tion and  persuasion  by  which  we  hoped  to 
collect  the  taxes  Involved  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

In  the  fall  of  1956  the  District  Director 
in  Cleveland  held  meetings  with  Amlsh 
farmers  and  their  church  officials  In  an  ef- 
fort to  solicit  cooperation  and  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  1954  amendment.  The 
major  point  which  was  stressed  at  these 
meetings  was  that  the  social  security  levy 
was  a  tax  rather  than  an  Insurance  premium, 
and  that  the  Revenue  Service  was  resptjnsl- 
ble  for  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  and  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  individuals  Involved,  em- 
phasizing their  duty  to  comply  with  the  tax 
laws,  payment.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  was 
voluntarily  remitted.  Out  of  the  2,000  to 
3.000  Amlsh  farmers  filing  taxable  returns 
there  remained  a  number  whose  refusal  to 
pay  continued,  and  in  approximately  130 
cases  over  the  last  2  years,  collection  was  en- 
forced by  levying  on  bank  accounts  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce.  In  a 
few  cases  enforcement  In  this  manner  was 
not  possible,  because  of  the  Inability  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  officials  to  locate  bank  ac- 
counts or  sources  of  income  subject  to  the 
levy  process. 

The  instant  case  arose  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Amish  faith.  Mr.  Byler.  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  seizure,  owed  the  following  self- 
employment  taxes : 


Year 

Tax 

Interest 

J95fi                      

$83.(10 
78.  K7 
COB 
W.03 

(19  01 

1057 

17  08 

1958                                      --_-.-- 

7.05 

lti5U 



7.14 

For  some  time  efforts  to  secure  voluntary 
payment  of  the  above  taxes  had  been  made 
without  success.  On  July  13.  1960.  a  duly 
executed  summons,  requesting  Mr.  Byler  to 
appear  before  a  revenue  officer  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  financial  condition, 
was  issued.  Mr  Byler  failed  to  respond  to 
this  summons.  On  August  2.  1960.  an  assist- 
ant US.  attorney  wrote  Mr.  Byler  with  re- 
gard to  the  s\unmons,  but  there  was  no  com- 
pliance. Subsequently,  a  civil  contempt 
proceeding  was  brought  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  a  number  of  continuances, 
this  proceeding  was  dismissed  on  motion  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  on  January  20,  1961. 

On  April  18,  1961,  a  notice  of  seizure  was 
handed  Mr.  Byler.  In  seizing  the  horses 
recognition  was  duly  given  the  provisions  of 
section  6334  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
concerning  property  exempt  from  levy  The 
Internal  Revenue  officials  who  handled  this 
matter  were  as  considerate  as  possible  of  Mr 
Byler's  Interests  in  seizing  three  of  his  six 
horses  In  deference  to  other  personalty.  At 
all  times  It  had  been  the  intent  cf  the 
Service  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  any  undue 
hardship  which  might   arise. 

On  May  1,  1961,  a  sale  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6335  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
g^-oss  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  $460. 

The  expenses  (drayage,  boarding,  insur- 
ance, and  advertising)  amounted  to  $113  15 
Since  the  liability  amounted  to  »308  96,  the 
surplus,  $37.89,  was  refunded  to  him. 

The  collection  of  the  Federal  self-employ- 
ment tax  from  Mr.  Byler  and  other  Amlsh 
people   who    are   opposed    to   social    security 
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coverage  for  themselves  has  been  an  un- 
pleasant and  difficult  task  for  our  people. 
With  patience  In  their  dealings,  however,  we 
have  been  successful  In  i>er8uadlng  most  of 
them  to  pay  their  taxes  voluntarily.  I  have 
been  advised  by  our  attorneys  that  there  Is 
nothing  under  the  present  law  which  would 
represent  an  exemption  for  individuals  who 
would  otherwise  be  covered,  who  are  opposed 
to  participation  on  grounds  of  religious  be- 
lief. Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
no  authority  to  relieve  the  Amish  farmers  of 
their  liability  for  the  Federal  self-employ- 
ment tax,  when  Mr  Byler  remained  adamant 
In  his  refusal  to  pay  the  tax,  It  was  Incum- 
bent on  the  Pittsburgh  office  to  proceed  with 
collection  enforcement. 

I  can  personally  assure  you  that  the  seizure 
of  Mr  Byler's  property  was  not  timed  with 
any  malice  In  mind.  It  was  merely  the 
culmination  of  extended  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. As  you  are  aware,  the  Annish  do 
not  surround  themselves  with  many  of  the 
comforts  of  our  present-day  society,  so  that 
the  choice  of  property  to  levy  upon  was  not 
an  easy  one.  The  selection  of  three  horses 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  Mr  Byler 
owned  six  horses  at  the  time 

In  recognizing  the  status  of  property  ex- 
empt from  levy,  the  revenue  officer  seizing 
the  property  set  aside  to  Mr.  Byler  that  por- 
tion of  property  aggregating  $500  In  value 
under  section  6334(a)(2).  Therefore,  the 
question  as  to  whether  draft  horses  are  re- 
garded as  livestock  was  never  reached.  Al- 
though the  word  "livestock"  Is  not  defined  In 
section  6334,  common  usage  would  Imply 
the  inclusion  of  draft  horses.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  restricted  to  the  $500  limi- 
tation set  out  in   the  section. 

If    additional     information    is    desired,    I 
would   be  most  happy  to  accommodate 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  M  Caplin, 

Commissioner. 


The  SruptDiTT  or  the  Law 

You  don't  have  to  go  Ijehind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  find  an  example  of  the  heartless  and 
Inhuman  use  of  the  f>ower  of  government 
against  the  individual  citizen  You  need  go 
no  farther  than  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

It  was  there  that  the  power  and  majesty  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  invoked  to  show 
one  Valentine  Byler  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  the  dictates  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Byler  Is  a  member  of  the  Amlsh  sect, 
whoae  way  of  life  is  part  of  their  religion. 
They  are  a  frugal  farming  people  who  eschew 
modern  machinery  and  use  horse-drawn 
equipment.  Their  religion  forbids  them  to 
make  war  or  to  accept  anything  from  gov- 
ernment. In  case  of  need,  they  take  care  of 
their  own.    They  are  entirely  self-reliant. 

Among  other  things  the  Amlshman  won't 
touch  Is  the  social  security  system.  In  their 
way  of  life,  there  Is  no  need  for  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  some  250  Amlsh  families  around 
New  Wilmington  therefore  make  no  pay- 
ments Into  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

But  the  Government  contends  that,  as 
self-employed  farmers,  they  are  obligated  by 
a  1955  law  to  pay  4' a  percent  of  their  gross 
earnings  Into  the  social  security  fund.  In 
essence,  this  contention  is  that  they  must 
save  for  their  old  age  whether  they  want  to 
or  not  and  whether  they  ever  draw  a  nickel's 
worth  of  benefits,  which  no  Amlshman  will 
do. 

So,  one  W.  K.  Shaw  of  the  regional  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  figured  out  a  way 
to  teach  the  Amlsh  obedience  to  the  law. 
He  selected  Valentine  Byler  as  the  first  can- 
didate and  seized  his  three  workhorses  on 
a  Hen  of  $308. 

The  other  day  the  animals  were  sold,  har- 
ness and  all,  for  $460.  Not  a  single  Amlsh- 
man was  present  at  the  auction  sale.  The 
IRS  plans  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner 
against   other   members  of   the    Amlsh   sect 


This  Is  a  legal  atrocity  and  it  calls  for 
review  by  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  by  higher  Government  officers. 
And  If  relief  from  such  a  Ftupid  enforcement 
policy  cannot  be  gained  that  way,  Congress 
should  act  promptly  to  amend  the  law. 

For  what  the  Government  is  saying  to 
Valentine  Byler  and  his  neighbors  Is: 
"You'll  Join  the  social  security  system 
whether  you  want  to  or  not,  and  if  you 
refuse  we'll  take  away  the  horses  you  need 
to  make  a  living  by  tilling  the  soil." 

This  is  on  a  par  vtrlth  the  old  vaudeville 
skit  of  a  Communist  orator  declaiming  that 
"Come  the  revolution,  the  workers  will  eat 
strawberries  and  cream."  When  one  by- 
stander objected  that  he  didn't  like  straw- 
berries and  cream,  the  orator  persists:  "Come 
the  revolution,  you  will  eat  strawberries 
and  cream  and  you'll  like  strawberries  and 
cream." 

The  Federal  Government  will  look  Just  as 
ridiculous  if  it  continues  seizing  the  horses 
of  peaceful  Amlshmen  to  dragoon  them  into 
a  forced  welfare  system. 


(From  the  Berwick  Enterprise,  May  2,  1961 1 
An    Outrage 

Another  outrage  has  been  i>erpetrated  in 
our  socialistic  state,  and  It  is  socialistic, 
whatever  you  care  to  think. 

The  latest  outrage  is  the  confiscation  of 
three  fine  horses,  owned  by  an  Amish  farmer, 
at  New  Castle,  In  default  of  $308  In  back 
social  security  payments. 

The  Amlsh  and  Mennonltes.  we  have  said 
t>efore  and  we  repeat  again,  are  our  most 
admirable  Pennsylvanians  in  these  crackpot 
days.  They  pay  their  own  way,  live  sensibly 
and  ask  no  favors  of  anyone.  Their  beliefs 
do  not  permit  them  to  become  wards  of  the 
State  In  any  manner,  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  social  security. 

Now  understand,  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  social  security  and  we  only  hoi>e  there 
Lb  still  some  of  it  available  for  pension  use 
when  we  reach  pension  age.  However,  we 
don't  feel  that  social  security  or  any  other 
socialistic  idea  should  be  forced  upon  those 
who  do  not  want  it  and  the  Amish  do  not 

A  tragic  angle  of  this  is  that  at  least  a  doz- 
en Aml^  families  in  the  New  Castle  area 
have  decided  they  have  had  enough,  not 
only  of  Pennsylvania  but  of  the  United 
States  Itself,  for  it  Is  the  Federal  Government 
which  Is  attempting  to  force  social  security 
taxing  on  the  Amlsh.  So  those  dozen-plus 
families  are  going  to  sell  their  Pennsylvania 
farms  and  move  to  Canada  where  people  still 
enjoy  some  of  the  freedoms  that  those  who 
had  the  spirit  of  "76  fought  for. 

There  are  a  lot  of  citizens  we  could  well 
do  without  but  the  Amlsh  are  not  among 
those.  The  State  government  has  made  a 
mess  of  things  In  attempting  to  force  our 
school  ideas  on  these  people.  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  making  a  mess  of  things 
by  attempting  to  force  social  security  on 
them. 

Somewhere  there  should  certainly  be  a  les- 
son In  all  this,  but  what's  the  use.  The  pow- 
ers that  be  wouldn't  believe  it  anyway. 


Tourism — The  New  Economic  Frontier  for 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

HF     WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1961  A 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President    I  a.^k  unanimou.s  consent  to 


have  printed  in  ihe  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  which  I  was  provlleged 
to  make  before  the  second  annual  travel 
clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Upper  Monon- 
gahela  Valley  Association  at  Black- 
water  Lodge,  Davis.  W  Va  .  on  May  12 
of  this  year.  The  glories  of  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  are  so  many  that  I  be- 
heve  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  should 
have  the  opi>orlunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  I  trust  that  a 
reading  of  my  remarks  will  spur  them 
to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

When  God  created  the  earth.  He  richly 
endowed  West  Virglni.i  with  natural  re- 
sources, not  the  least  of  which  is  an  abun- 
dance of  scenic  beauty,  with  unparalleled 
mountain  views,  cool  green  forests,  spar- 
kling streams  and  lakes,  and  fertile  valleys. 
He  also  gave  it  four  distinct  seasons,  for  He 
must  have  had  in  mind  that  these  would  one 
day  provide  for  the  people  who  inhabited 
this  area  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  a  recreational  center  for 
the  eastern  half  of  these  United  States. 

And  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  farseeing, 
for  today  55  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation is  within  a  500-mlle  radius  of  the  twr- 
ders  of  West  Virginia,  and  I,  for  one.  believe 
that  all  of  those  millions  of  people  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  see  God's  hand- 
iwork In  West  Virginia.  It  remains  for  us 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  stimulating 
them  to  do  so. 

The  tourist  and  recreation  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  big  business.  Although 
complete  statistics  for  recreational  expendi- 
tures are  not  available,  the  size  iuid  Impor- 
tance of  the  industry  Is  evident  from  tlie 
estimates  of  annual  recreational  spending, 
which  vary  from  $18.3  billion  to  $42  billion, 
depending  on  the  definition  of  what  Is  to  be 
included   as   recreational   expenditures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in 
1959,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
avaUable,  American  workers  took  77.7  million 
weeks  of  vacations,  compared  to  only  54.3 
million  weelu  In  1949.  All  the  signs  point 
to  further  Increases  In  leisure  time  and  all 
types  of  recreational  spending.  The  outlook 
for  the  sixties  is  for  an  additional  p>opula- 
tion  of  about  30  million  persons,  a  gross  na- 
tional product  expanded  by  about  $256  bil- 
lion, a  total  employment  of  more  than  80 
million  compared  to  the  present  64.5  mil- 
lion, and  comparable  Increases  In  per  capita 
and  disposable  family  incomes. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  shifting 
from  a  production  oriented  economy  to  a 
consumption  oriented  economy,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  services,  cultural  ac- 
tivities,  travel,   and   recreation  of   all  t>T>es. 

Outdoor  recreation,  in  particular,  has  a 
larger  role  In  the  life  of  most  Americans. 
The  tremendous  Increase  in  usage  of  Federal 
parks,  State  parks,  and  other  public  rec- 
reational facilities  In  the  last  decade  clearly 
Illustrates  the  growth  trend  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation. From  1950  to  1958.  attendance  at 
public  parks  and  recreation  areas  Increased 
as  follows:  National  parks,  by  76  percent; 
national  forest  lands,  by  150  percent;  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  by  195  percent; 
Corps  of  Engineer  reservoirs,  by  492  percent; 
State  parks  by  108  percent:  TVA  lakes  by 
120  percent;  and  wUdUfe  refuges  by  165 
percent. 

The  actual  use  of  these  public  recreational 
areas  has  far  exceeded  the  planning  estimates 
made  over  10  years  ago,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  growth  will  continue 
and  probably  accelerate.  In  1959  alone,  the 
number  of  p>eople  visiting  national  parks 
and  national  monuments  had  surpassed  the 
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highest  pre-World  Wat  II  totiii   by   about   14 

mUlion 

Americans  have  Uiken  \Xi  spending  more 
hme  and  money  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational pursuits  which  Include;  hunting, 
fishing,  boatlnsr,  skiing,  and  swimming.  In 
1955.  a  CS  Fish  and  Wildlire  Service  survey 
estimated  that  there  were  25  million  sports- 
men In  the  United  States  Tiip  executive 
secreuiry  of  the  Sport  Fisius.g  Institute. 
Mr  Robert  N.  Pavel,  estimates  the  number 
of  fishermen  in  the  United  States  today  at 
28  m.lllon.  The  Fi.^h  and  Wildlife  Service 
BurvL-y  showed  that  there  were  one  or  more 
sportsmen  in  one  out  of  every  three  hoiaae- 
holds.  and  that  18  percent  of  all  persons 
over  12  years  of  age  in  our  country  fished, 
and  that  10  percent  hunted.  Today,  col- 
lectively, the  Nation's  sportsmen  spend  from 
82  billion  to  $10  billion  a  year  on  this  form 
of  recreation. 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  fishing  and 
hunting  licenses  Issued  annually  Is  another 
Indication  of  the  growing  number  of  people 
who  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  country's 
sportsmen.  Since  1950,  the  number  of  fish- 
ing licenses  sold  increased  by  30.4  percent 
nationally,  and  the  number  of  hunting  li- 
censes rose  by  20.2  percent.  In  addition, 
more  sportsmen  are  going  outside  their  home 
State  to  pursue  these  sport.''.  This  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
nonresident  fishing  and  hunting  licenses 
sold  during  thl^  same  period  Increased  by 
40.9  percent  and  132  percent,  respectively. 
Boating  has  been  called  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  family  sport.  Between  1948 
and  1958.  retail  expenditures  for  boating  in- 
creased by  167  percent,  the  number  of  recre- 
ational boats  in  use  Increased  by  144  percent, 
and  the  number  of  participants  in  recrea- 
tional boating  increased  by  196  percent.  A 
1960  Department  of  Commerce  estimate 
placed  spending  on  boating  In  our  country  at 
12.7  billion,  and  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  each  boatowner  at  $146. 

A  number  of  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
boom  m  all  types  of  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion expected  In  this  country  In  the  next 
decade,  during  which  some  30  million  more 
persons  will  be  added  to  our  population 
figures,  there  Is  a  trend  toward  shorter  work- 
weeks, toward  longer  vacations,  toward 
e.irlier  retirements,  and  a  longer  lifespan. 
Then,  too,  higher  standards  of  living  give 
fi.rther  impetus  to  the  growth  of  a  recrea- 
tion lndu.stry. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean,  and  what 
should  all  of  this  mean  to  West  Virginia? 
To  answer  this  question,  I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  examine  what  tourism  means  to 
some  of  our  neighboring  States.  Travel  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $654  million  In  1960 
in  Virginia,  and  $360  million  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Maryland  expects  to  reach  a  $300  mil- 
lion tourist  business  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  says  that  $12  million  of  this  will  be  in 
sdJes  of  gasoline,  out  of  which  the  State  will 
also  realize  taxes  and  fees.  In  West  Virginia, 
the  State  industrial  and  publicity  commis- 
sion estimated  that  tourists  spent  $270,568.- 
477  In  1959.  The  commLsslon  Is  now  the  de- 
partment of  commerce. 

The  figures  which  I  have  Just  quoted  show 
that  our  State  experienced  a  smaller  Income 
from  tourism  than  did  our  neighboring 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  West  Virginia 
has  far  more  to  offer  in  the  way  of  scenic 
beauty  and  water  resources  than  otir  neigh- 
boring States. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  number  of  visitors 
dropped  from  a  high  of  8,115.429  In  1956,  to 
7,378,218  in  1958,  and  then  Increased  slightly 
to  7.450.625  In  1959.  There  are  several  In- 
dicated reasons  for  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  substantial  increase  in  tourism  in 
our  State,  at  a  time  when  our  neighboring 
States  have  been  enjoying  solid  spurts  in  this 
business. 


One  major  deficiency  Is  the  fact  that  our 
State  lacks  adequate  accommodations  for 
totirlsts  either  inside  or  outside  the  parks 
and  forest  areas — ^d  this  Includes  20  State 
parks.  12  State  forests,  a  national  forests.  2 
reservoir  areas,  as  well  as  63,000  acres  in  pub- 
lic hunting  areas  which  are  owned  or  leased 
by  the  State  conservation  commission.  In 
1959,  114,313  visitors  stayed  overnight  In  the 
State  parks,  which  was  a  substantial  Increase 
over  the  prior  year.  But,  although  attend- 
ance at  State  park  and  forest  areas  now  ex- 
ceeds 2  million  annually,  there  are  overnight 
cabin  accommodaUons  for  only  1.200  people. 
Tent  and  trailer  camping  facilities  are  also 
desperately  needed,  but  at  present  there  are 
only  about  160  sites  available. 

As  a  result  of  these  shortcomings  In  ac- 
commodations, hundreds  of  people  must  be 
turned  away  from  West  Virginia's  recrea- 
tional areas  for  lack  of  overnight  lodging 
facilities.  In  comparison,  I  might  add,  Cali- 
fornia has  furnished  some  30.000  camping 
sites  for  Its  citizens  and  tourists. 

Another  major  problem  confronting  our 
State.  Insofar  as  tourism  Is  concerned.  Is  the 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers.  Al- 
though the  State  issued  more  than  487.000 
fishing  and  hunting  licenses  In  1959,  this 
number  could  be  substantially  increased  if 
the  ugly  pollution  in  our  water  resources 
were  remedied  In  some  parts  of  the  State. 

West  Virginia  has  many  public  land  areas 
stocked  with  an  abundance  ol  game — deer, 
bear,  quail,  and  wild  turkeys,  to  mention 
some.  But  out-of-State  hunters  have  been 
finding  It  difficult  to  arrange  for  sleeping 
accommodations  during  hunting  season.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  program  was  started  to  en- 
courage farmers  and  other  local  residents  to 
provide  housing  for  sportsmen  during  hunt- 
ing season.  This  program  needs  to  be  aug- 
mented by  an  educational  campaign,  because 
every  add  tlonal  sportsman  we  can  accom- 
modate means  anywhere  from  $50  to  more 
than  $100  spent  in  our  State. 

The  historical  attractions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  surpassed  only  by  its  Impressive 
scenic  beauties.  But  here  again,  full  use 
has  not  been  made  of  the  potentialities  of. 
say,  the  Civil  War  sites  around  Keyser  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  State,  nor  of  the  ante- 
bellum homes  and  other  historic  attrac- 
tions. Better  roadside  markings  and  more 
publicity  on  West  Virginia's  rich  heritage 
might  bring  many  more  visitors  to  our  State, 
particularly  during  this  Civil  War  Centennial 
period.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional monument  near  Parkersburg.  Point 
Pleasant,  and  Charles  Town,  would  further 
emphasize  the  historic  significance  of  our 
SUte  and  Its  valleys  since  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  days. 

Other  possible  means  of  attracting  tourists 
to  West  Virginia  Include  augmenting  the 
spectator  sports  facilities  of  our  State.  These 
now  Include  four  horseraclng  tracks,  and 
various  baseball,  football,  and  basketball 
events.  However,  Ice  hockey,  and  skiing, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, offer  excellent  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion of  the  off-season  tourist  trade.  West 
Virginia  Is  one  of  the  few  States  south  of 
the  Mason-Dlxon  line  which  offer  skiing  on 
a  commercial  basis,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  management  of  Black  Water  Lodge  has 
done  a  notable  Job  In  acquainting  out-of- 
Staters  with  the  excellence  of  ski  slopes 
hereabouts. 

An  equally  notable  Job  in  attracting  tour- 
ists to  West  Virginia  has  been  done  by  the 
communities  and  organizations  ^whlch  spon- 
sor local  festivals.  I  have  In  mind  the  Buck- 
hannon  Strawberry  Festival,  the  Spencer 
Walnut  Festival,  the  Forest  Festival  at  El- 
kins,  the  Folk  Festival  at  GlenvUle.  and  the 
Preston  County  Buckwheat  Festival.  These 
events  are  unique  to  the  culture  and  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia,  and  every  effort 
should    be    made   to    advertise    them    more 


widely,  at  least  throughout  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  advertising,  one  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  decrease  In  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  State  since  1955 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  promotion  or  adver- 
tising. State  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  $375,000  In  North  Carolina. 
$501,000  in  Virginia,  and  only  $20,000  In  West 
Virginia,  according  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  Moreover,  additional 
amounts  are  spent  in  adjoining  States  by  ^ 
private  Interests  In  the  promotion  of  tour* 
Ism.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  am  certain  • 
Governor  Barron's  administration  will  cor- 
rect. But  beyond  what  the  State  may  at- 
tempt to  do.  I  believe  that  more  can  be  done 
through  an  association  of  all  resorts,  hotels, 
motels,  and  restaurants,  because  in  the  final 
analysis  they  get  the  largest  share  of  the 
tourist  dollar. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  that  If  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  scenic  highland  road 
through  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
can  be  undTtaken  and  completed,  the  tour- 
ist potential  of  West  Virginia  will  Increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  road  would  open 
up  scenic  panoramas  of  breathtaking  beauty, 
and  would  afford  access  to  presently  inac- 
cessible streams  and  lakes,  camping  and  pic- 
nic sites,  richly  gamed  hunting  areas,  and 
numerous  other  attractions. 

The  existence  of  the  Skyline  Drive  In  Vir- 
ginia is  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
that  State's  having  grossed  approximately 
$645  million  In  tourist  business  last  year.  I 
feel  that  If  our  scenic  highland  road  becomes 
a  reality,  tourism  will  suddenly  become  the 
biggest  business  in  our  State.  But  until 
ways  and  means  are  found  for  the  task  of 
getting  this  road  built,  let  us  concentrate  on 
the  many  little  ways  of  Increasing  tourism 
in  West  Virginia — for  if  we  take  care  of  all 
the  little  ways,  the  growth  of  tourism  and 
Its  effect  upon  the  economy  of  our  State 
may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
which  the  natural  resources  of  West  Virginia 
have  afforded  our  people. 


Federal,  State,  Municipal  Cooperation — 
An  Address  by  Joe  L.  Evini,  Member  of 
Con^reis  from  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER,  JR. 

or   TTNNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1961 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Joe  L.  Evins,  recently  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Mtmicipal  League 
in  my  hometown  of  Chattanooga.  His 
remarks  were  particularly  fitting  and 
they  are  significant  for  the  great 
amount  of  information  regarding  Fed- 
eral spending  in  Tennessee  and  for  the 
excellent  illustrations  of  Federal-mu- 
nicipal cooperation  contained  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks   bt    Hon.    Jo«   L.    Evins,    of   Ten- 

NESSEE,     Tennessee      MtTNiciPAL      Le.\ctte, 

Chattanooga.  Tbnn.,  Mat  15,  1961 

President  Mclnturff,  Mayor  Olglatl,  Judge 
Frost,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Municipal  League,  my  felloe  Ten- 
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nesseans,  and  MMdi;  •n^nly  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  »bl«  to  meat  with  you  again. 
When  your  able  and  enCTgetic  executive  sec- 
retary, Herbert  Bingham,  invited  me  to  meet 
with  you  again,  I  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion for  I  had  never  forgotten  my  enjoyable 
visit  with  the  Municipal  League  here  in 
Chattanooga  a  few  years  ago.  I  consider 
your  Invitation  for  this  repeat  visit  as  indeed 
a  compliment. 

I  always  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  certainly  am  pleased  to  visit  In 
the  hometown  of  my  colleagues,  Tennessee's 
senior  Senator  Estes  Kefattveb  and  Congress- 
man James  B.  Prazieh,  both  of  whom  repre- 
sent Chattanooga,  this  district  and  our  State 
so  ably  In  the  Congress. 

I  respect  the  membership  of  the  Municipal 
League  of  Tennessee.  This  organization  Is 
composed  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  among 
the  leaders  of  our  State  and  experts  In  the 
science  of  Government. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  In  the 
Congress  have  not  Introduced  scientific 
methods  In  the  Federal  Government,  that 
we  are  falling  behind,  and  slipping  back- 
ward. 

We  have  our  debates  and  difficulties  and, 
like  you,  our  problems,  but  I  take  the  affirm- 
ative side  that  we  are  moving  forward  and 
making  progress. 

This  year,  in  Just  a  few  months,  we  have 
succeeded  In  passing  a  lot  of  legislation  and 
even  in  putting  a  man  Into  space. 

However,  we  all  recognize  there  Is  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished. 

I  must  confess  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  serving  In  Government  Is 
found  among  your  group,  those  on  the  local 
level  who  see  progress  each  day,  who  see 
great  programs  put  Into  effect  and  material- 
ized. We  In  the  Congress  deal  in  policies 
and  plans,  programs  In  the  abstract,  and,  I 
should  add.  appropriations.  Whereas  you, 
our  mayors  and  municipal  officials,  see  many 
of  these  progrsmis  materialize.  It  Is  you 
who  put  them  Into  operation  and  actually 
see  the  Improvements  completed. 

Oiu-  cities  and  towns  are  being  Improved 
with  Interstate  highway  systems  and  mu- 
nicipal airports  constructed. 

Many  additional  projects  are  financed  by 
both  the  local  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  building  of  great  housing  projects,  pro- 
grams of  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal, 
sewage  disposal  plants,  local  National  Guard 
armories,  and,  yes.  many  local  Industrial 
developments  are  aided  by  federally  financed 
progriuns.  All  are  made  possible  by  local 
Initiative,  some  local  financing,  but  largely 
by  appropriations  passed  by  the  Congress, 
all  to  serve  our  people,  the  public  needs, 
through  matching  fund  programs  and  co- 
operation. 

As  you  know,  there  are  those  who  attack 
the  Congress  and  those  who  cry  against 
Federal  aid  and  Federal  spending,  but  In 
this  day  I  believe  that  the  mayors  of  our 
cities  recognize  perhaps  more  than  others 
that  It  takes  the  combined  energies.  Imagi- 
nation and  dedication  of  all  oiu-  elected 
officials,  at  all  levels  of  government,  cooper- 
ating and  working  together  to  achieve 
progress  and  to  advance  freedom  In  our 
civilization. 

While  we  speak  nationally  of  New  Fron- 
tiers. I  know  that  here  at  home  In  Tennessee 
we  have  our  own  new  frontiers — problems 
pressing  for  solution.  Our  work  and  efforts 
are  so  entwined,  the  destiny  of  the  people  we 
represent  are  the  same,  so  there  exists  a  real 
need  for  a  cloeer  cooperation,  better  working 
relationships  at  all  levels  of  government  and 
piu-tlcularly  between  our  municipalities  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

With  the  complexities  and  the  problems  of 
our  day,  perhaps  the  best  Government 
that  can  be  evolved  In  America  Is  a  partner- 
ship government.  Involving  partnership 
action  between  our  cities  and  State  officials 
and  the  Federal  Government. 


I  must  admit  a  partiality  toward  our 
municipal  officials  and  Interest  In  city 
government. 

My  father,  who  for  16  years  was  mayor  of 
my  hometown  of  SmlthvlUe.  hae  had  a  very 
great  Infiuence  on  my  attitudes,  naturally. 

He  gave  me  an  early  start  toward  the 
forming  of  philosophical  ties  with  individ- 
uals whose  principal  concern  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  community.  My  interests,  grow- 
ing out  of  this  experience,  have  been  of 
Inestimable  value  to  me  in  my  work  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  They  have  served  to 
focus  attention  constantly  on  the  basic  con- 
sideration of  government,  whether  It  be  in 
Wsishlngton.  Chattanooga.  SmlthvlUe  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  basic  con.slderatlon  Is 
that  what  Is  happening  on  the  local  level  Is 
what  Is  Important.  How  our  laws  and  pro- 
grams affect  the  local  community  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance,  for  local  government  Is 
the  bedrock  of  oxir  society. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  aware  and  know  all 
too  well,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  de- 
mand over  the  years  from  locally  elected 
officials  for  more  and  more  programs  of  aid 
and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
This  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  local 
tax  base  has  to  a  large  extent  been  exhausted 
and  because  there  exists  a  need  for  addi- 
tional skills  and  finances  to  provide  t^e 
services  which  our  modem-day  cities  and 
municipalities  require  and  the  public  de- 
mands. 

While  we  have  had  change,  one  thing  has 
not  changed,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree,  the  demands  for  more  service  and 
more  appropriations. 

I  am  reminded  that  our  position  collec- 
tively as  a  city  and  a  nation  Is  like  the  multi- 
millionaire who.  on  being  Interviewed,  was 
asked  about  his  good  fortune  and  he  com- 
mented, "I  never  hesitate  to  give  full  credit 
to  my  wife  and  her  assistance."  "In  what 
way  did  she  help?"  the  reporter  asked.  "Well 
if  you  want  the  whole  truth,"  the  man  re- 
plied, "I  married  her  because  I  was  curious 
to  find  out  If  there  was  any  income  she 
couldn't  live  beyond." 

Many  of  our  cities  are  requested  to  pro- 
vide serv^lces  which  require  living  beyond 
their  Incomes  and  they  are  calling  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  help  and  assistance. 
It  Is  only  In  recent  months  that  some  say 
that  this  era  of  Federal  aid  has  been 
enhanced. 

In  almost  every  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Congress  the  question  Is  raised.  How  will  It 
affect  our  States  and  cities  and  municipali- 
ties? 

In  the  consideration  of  legislation  we  are 
Interested  In  knowing  what  you  are  doing, 
what  you\re  thinking,  and  what  our  munic- 
ipal leaders  are  planning  and  accomplishing, 
■your  programs  have  a  tremendous  bearing 
on  legislation  in  Congress. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  on  which 
I  serve,  and,  yes.  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
are  almost  dally  made  aware  of  the  growing 
concentration  of  problems  facing  our  local 
communities  and  States.  These  problems 
of  local  government."?,  on  an  increasingly  ex- 
tensive scale,  are  reflected  In  the  many  re- 
quests for  Federal  appropriations. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Municipal  League 
several  years  ago,  our  country  was  engaged 
In  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment necessarily  was  concerned  with 
measures  affecting  our  war  effort — shortages, 
rationing,  priorities  and  allocations. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  the  cold  war 
and  a  war  on  slums,  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, surplus  labor  In  our  cities  and  Idle 
plant  capacity. 

area    redevelopment    act 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  the  most 

recent  example  of  dual  action,  action  which 

calls    for    Increasing    our    Joint    energies    to 

help  solve  these  problems,  to  arrest  unem- 


ployment, to  provide  for  a  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  rate  of  national  growth. 

This  new  act,  recently  signed  into  law  by 
President  Kennedy,  sets'  up  a  fund  totaling 
$394  million  for  use  in  treating  some  of 
our  Nation's  economic  Ills. 

The  Depressed  Areas  Act  Is  largely  a  loan 
program,  and  essentially  a  local  self-help 
program. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  has  been  directed 
by  Congress  to  carefully  confine  Its  partici- 
pation to  measures  which  will  encourage 
local  Initiative  and  stimulate  local  leader- 
ship in  this  effort  over  the  next  4  years. 

"The  new  law,  considered  in  perspective, 
provides  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
to  do  a  large  and  vitally  important  Job.  For 
example,  the  total  outlay  authorized  repre- 
sents less  than  half  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
Federal  budget,  and  about  one-tenth  of  what 
we  have  been  spending  on  foreign  aid  an- 
nually for  many  years.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  tiiat  this  measure  is  designed  to  help 
our  own  country  and  will  provide  assistance 
in  alleviating  our  own  problems  in  dis- 
tressed areas  and  underdeveloped  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

From  the  marshaling  of  such  attention 
will  come  large  benefits  not  only  to  the 
communities  receiving  direct  assistance  but 
to  all  America. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  leaders  in  designated  areas 
of  need  for  a  well-planned  attack  on  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  of  local  com- 
munities. 

It  puts  a  new  challenge  to  every  com- 
munity to  make  more  careful  assessment  of 
community  needs,  to  make  larger  plans,  to 
exert  greater  efforts  for  public  improvements, 
to  organize  its  own  industrial  corporations. 

Tlie  new  law  focuses  attention  upon  the 
needs,  opportunities  and  rewards  of  local 
Industrial  development. 

It  provides  aid  and  expert  advice  for  the 
development  of  long-range  planning  at  the 
local  level. 

It  encotirages  the  local  community  to  en- 
gage In  the  Important  work  of  technical 
training  and  retraining,  which  is  increasingly 
essential  In  this  day  of  automation. 

In  a  word,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
is  designed  to  give  real  Impetus  to  industrial 
decentralization  which  mtist  be  speeded  up 
In  the  interests  of  a  stable  national  economy 
and  to  promote  our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  program  has  been  rather  aptly  de- 
scribed as  operation  "seed  corn"  for  the 
American  community.  Federal  loan  funds 
are  provided  in  cases  where  adequate  private 
financing  Is  not  available,  tind  Federal  grants 
are  authorized  In  cases  where  ci  mmunlties 
are  unable  to  finance  public  works  for  them- 
selves. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  $100  million 
for  each  of  two  revolving  funds,  one  to  be 
used  for  loans  in  Industrial  areas  and  the 
other  for  rural  areas. 

Community  end  regional  development 
agencies  may  borrow  up  to  65  percent  of  the 
cost  of  clearing  land,  building  plants,  and. 
In  special  cases,  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
machinery  to  attract  new  plants. 

The  new  legislation  also  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  grants  to  pay  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  clearing 
slum  areas.  This  supplements  the  urban 
renewal  program  previously  In  effect. 

In  addition  to  making  the  urban  renewal 
grants,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  em- 
powered to  make  up  to  10  percent  of  any 
future  capital  grant  for  urban  renewal  for 
nonresidential  slum  clearance  projects  in 
designated  areas.  This  will  make  It  possible 
for  these  communities  to  provide  Industrial 
sites  and  to  bolster  their  tax  bases. 

small    business    administration 
The   Small   Business   Administration,   now 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  Government,  with 
a  loan  authority  of  approximately  $1  billion 
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serves  our  cities  and  small  biLsiness  com- 
munities in  an  increasingly  wide  range  of 
public  service. 

The  SBA  has  been  empowered  to  make 
loans  to  State  and  local  development  cor- 
porations for  plant  construction,  conversion, 
and  expansion.  This  authority  was  ab-ait  to 
expire  In  6  weeks  but  the  Congress  included 
a  proviso  In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
removing  the  time  limitation,  and  thus  ex- 
tending this  program  which  Is  beginning  to 
be  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated. 

Congress  has  thus  made  available  some 
viiluable  tools  for  municipal  use.  These  pro- 
grams are  not  Imposed  upon  anybody.  They 
are  simply  available  and  cities  may  use  them 
if  they  wish  to  do  so  If  any  of  you  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  participate  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  SBA  services,  let 
me  know  and  I  shall  try  to  be  of  helpfulness. 

A  few  figures  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  serve  to  show  how  the 
services  of  this  agency  may  be  locally 
utilized 

SBA  has  well  been  called  a  little  RFC. 
Loans  are  made  available  direct  to  small 
business,  to  local  development  corporations, 
and  in  times  of  disaster,  to  all  residents  of 
the  community 

Since  1958.  when  this  agency  was  created, 
direct  loans  amounting  to  $17.5  million  have 
been  made  and  another  $26.5  million  In  loans 
committed:  for  a  total  of  approximately 
$43  5   million 

I:i  Tennes.see  alone  SBA  has  made  busi- 
ness loans  exceeding  $21  million. 

Recently,  SBA  Administrator  John  E. 
H:>rne  announced  the  lowering  of  Interest 
rates  to  4  percent  on  loans  to  companies  lo- 
cated in  surplus  labor  areas,  and  pointed 
out  that  funds  were  available  to  local  In- 
dustrial development  companies  for  this 
purpose  He  urged  and  invited  wider  use 
of  this  type  of  financial  assistance. 

The  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies have  not  used  the  credit  facilities  of 
this  airency  as  much  as  expected.  Mr.  Home, 
SBA  Administrator,  tells  me  that  to  date 
123  industrial  development  corporation  loan 
applications  have  been  received,  99  have  thus 
far  been  approved  for  a  total  of  about  $12 
million 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
exerted  constant  pressure  for  greater  use  of 
the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration's  capaci- 
ties in  this  and  other  phases  of  our  economic 
llfe-and  now  a  heartening  change  has 
come  under  the  new  administration.  Presh 
vigor  and  broader  purpose  are  being  evi- 
denced in  all  SBA  operations  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  Administrator.  John  E. 
Home,  a  native  of  Alabama. 

Real  opportunities  which  exist  for  the  de- 
velopment corporation  are  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  development  corporation  of 
North  Carolina,  which  borrowed  $1  million 
from  SBA.  This  loan  made  up  about  one- 
ftfth  of  the  corporation's  financial  backing, 
the  remainder  coming  from  commercial 
bank.s.  life  insurance  companies,  building, 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Since  1956 
this  one  industrial  development  corporation 
has  approved  131  loans  for  $16  million  for 
new  plants  and  expansions,  and  for  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
new  business  activity  sparked  by  this  en- 
terprise resulted  In  maintaining  employ- 
ment for  at  least  8.000  persons  and  created 
Jobs  for  14,000  more,  a  total  of  22,000  Jobs 
resulting  from  the  work  of  this  one  devel- 
opment corporation 

SBAs  major  function,  that  of  providing 
financial  assistance  to  small  firms.  Is  now 
being  brought  into  the  full  exercise  which 
the  Congress  prescribed  for  It. 

The  Subcrmmlttee  on  Organization  pnd 
Operation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, wh  ch  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  during  the 


last  session  of  Congress  We  att-empted  to 
focus  the  spotlight  on  the  deficiencies  In 
SBAs  loan  policies.  Our  hearings  were  sig- 
nificant In  pointing  up  the  negative  loan 
policies  and  the  many  Instancen  of  discour- 
agement offered  business  and  community 
Initiative. 

Our  congressional  committees  spearheaded 
a  drive  to  reverse  policies  of  the  last  admin- 
istration under  which  the  small  buslneaa 
share  of  total  military  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  declined  from  25.3  percent  In 
1954  to  16  percent  In  1960. 

Today  I  believe  this  trend  has  been  re- 
versed and  conditions  have  Improved. 

Now  there  Is  both  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative support  for  steps  giving  small 
business  a  larger  voice  In  Government  pro- 
curement policy. 

The  President  has  set  as  an  administra- 
tive goal  an  Increase  of  at  least  10  percent 
In  the  amount  of  defense  work,  defense  con- 
tracts going  to  small  business. 

Only  last  week  In  hearings  before  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  heard  and  saw  evi- 
dence of  this  policy  being  put  into  effect. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  testified  that  the 
number  of  construction  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business  Is  being  stepped  up  and  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  setting  aside 
for  small  business  virtually  all  construction 
contracts  under  $500,000. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

There  are  other  Federal  agencies,  as  you 
gentlemen  are  aware,  which  offer  both 
financial  and  technical  assistance  in  com- 
munity development  programs — such  as  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  includ- 
ing especially  Its  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conimerce,  among  others. 

The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  Federal-State  cooperation  and  of  the  vast 
benefits  which  Tennessee  and  the  Nation  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  an  excellent  program  of 
cooperation. 

Since  the  interstate  program  was  enacted 
by  Congress  there  has  been  allocated  to 
Tennessee  more  than  $415  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  highway  program  in  our 
State.  Last  August  $80.7  million  became 
available  for  fl.scal  years  1961-62  alone. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  passed  In  the  House  a 
bill  authorizing  funds  to  complete  the 
41,000-mlle  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
put  the  program  back  on  schedule.  Seventy- 
eight  million  dollars  additional  has  been 
earmarked  for  Tennessee  for  fiscal  1963. 

The  services  of  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  are  well  known  to  you  gentlemen. 
Certainly  much  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  advances  made  available  for 
public  work  planning  and  loan  programs  of 
this  branch  of  our  Government  which  is 
especially  set  up  to  assist  and  serve  the  needs 
of  our  cities  and  municipalities. 

During  this  year,  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  has  approved  or  now  has  be- 
fore It  for  approval  21  loan  applications  from 
cities  in  Tennessee. 

Tht.  agency  is  asking  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4  million  for  next  year  for  pay- 
ment to  the  revolving  fund  out  of  which 
planning  advances   to  cities  are  made. 

Grants  are  made  by  CFA  for  drawing  of 
archltecturiil  plans  for  a  variety  of  types  of 
community  Improvements,  including  water 
or  sewer,  health  facilities,  public  buildings, 
roads  and  streets,  among  others. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  also  has 
a  program  of  making  grants  to  cities,  but 
speclfljally  designed  for  another  purpose; 
namely,  water  pollution  protection  and  com- 
munity public  health  needs. 

So  far  during  the  current  year,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  grants  of  $1,286,000 


for    nine   projects    In   Tennessee   which    will 
cost  $6  million  plus  when  completed. 

The  very  recently  enacted  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  is  designed  to  augment  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  from  $50  to  $100  million  an- 
nually. 

The  demand  and  need  for  this  Increase 
has  been  cletirly  shown  and  demonstrated 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration,  under 
the  Public  Housing  Act  of  1949,  hat  certltled 
164  low  rent  housing  projects  for  Tennessee. 
There  are  today  in  our  State  57  local  hous- 
ing authorities  serving  70  communities  with 
grants  to  our  large-  and  medium-sized 
communities. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  currently 
there  are  18,018  units  completed  and  under 
local  management,  with  560  units  under 
construction  and  1,685  additional  units  in 
the  planning  stage  ^ 

Local  housing  authorities  In  our  State 
have  received  more  than  $30,700,000  in  con- 
tributions and,  in  fiscal  year  1960  alone, 
payments  have  exceeded  $4.5  million. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  also  been 
well  received  by  the  cities  of  our  State. 

On  the  national  scale  more  than  $1,871 
million  has  been  spent  for  urban  renewal 
programs  with  more  than  $67.7  million  go- 
ing to  21  cities  in  Tennessee  for  31  urban 
renewal  projects.  President  Kennedy  in  a 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  called  for 
acceleration  of  this  program  to  help  clear 
our  cities  of  slums.  He  has  requested  an 
authorization  of  $2  5  billion  to  be  used  over 
the  next  4  years.  Since  1949  total  expendi- 
tures for  urban  renewal  projects  have  been 
$1.8  billion.  The  President's  new  program 
thus  calls  for  a  30-percent  Increase  In  this 
field  during  the  next  4  years. 

This  money  Is  matchlng-fund  money  and 
win  require  the  city  and  State  combined 
to  match  available  Federal  funds  for  urban 
renewal  projects. 

Federal  grant*  for  alrjxjrt  construction  in 
Tennessee  have  amounted  to  almost  $15 
million. 

Thirty-one  airports  in  our  Stat*  have  been 
built  or  partially  built  by  Federal  grants. 

There  are  a  number  of  uncompleted  and 
planned  other  airport  projects  for  Tennessee 

FAA's  revised  budget  for  1962  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $76  million  for  an  ac- 
celerated airport  modernization  and  Improve- 
ment  program   on    a   matching   fund    basis. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  all  familiar  with 
and  certainly  proud  of  the  work  and  contri- 
butions  of   the   Tennessee   Valley   Authority. 

One  of  the  brighter  as()ects  of  the  new 
Washington  picture  appears  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

New  long-range  policies  on  water  and 
power  development  and  conservation  are  in 
the   making. 

The  "no  new  starts"  era  has  ended.  The 
TV  A  spirit  is  soaring.  The  1,000-mlle-long  , 
Tennessee  Rlve^  with  its  many  untapp>ed 
and  unused  industrial  sites  should,  in  my 
view,  be  acquired  and  made  ready  for  future 
industrial  growth  needs.  Our  cities  and 
State  should  purchase  these  sites  in  coop-  - 
eratlon  with  private  industry  and  the  TVA 
to  insure  requirements  for  the  future. 

The  revised  budget  of  the  Corpjs  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  calls 
for  57  new  starts  and  the  completion  of 
36  other  great  dams  and  reservoir  projects 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  small 
watershed  project  program  and  the  rural 
development  program  are  encouraging  and 
assisting  some  200  such  projects  in  40  States, 
including   10  in   Tennessee. 

Many  large-scale  programs  having  an  im- 
mense bearing  on  the   future  of   our  cities. 
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towns,  and  rural  areas  are  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Today  our  cities  are  offered  challenging 
opportunities  for  planning  for  future  growth 
needs. 

With  initiative.  Imagination,  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  working  together  we  can 
move  forward  to  eliminate  slums  and  de- 
pressed areas,  revitalize  underdeveloped 
areas,  promote  Industry  and  employment, 
beautify  our  cities,  raise  the  level  of  our 
community  life  and  make  otir  cities  more 
prosperous  and  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  throughout  our   beloved  State. 

Our  future  progress  will  depend,  to  a 
large  degree,  on  the  extent  of  cooperation 
we  each  give  to  our  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Each  Is  Interrelated  to  the  other. 
All  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
cerned for  the  common  good  and  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  education,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens  In  Tennessee. 

I  find  mjrseLf  among  old  friends,  those 
who  are  interested  in  public  affairs  and 
dedicated  to  public  service.  This  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  our  Joint  purposes 
will  not  falter  nor  fall  for  lack  of  local 
leadership. 

I  take  from  you  increased  purpose  In  our 
mutvial  task  of  community  building.  Best 
wishes  as  you  go  forward  In  community 
building. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Addrcif  by  Reprejentativf  Frank  Boykin, 
of  Alabama,  at  Dedication  of  Jackson 
Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Warrior-Tom- 
bifrbee  Waterway.  April  7.  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN.  JR. 

or    AUABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1961 

Mr.  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  com- 
pletion of  another  vital  step  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  Aliibama's  Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  was  ot>served  on  April 
7.  1961.  with  the  dedication  of  the  Jack- 
son lock  and  dam  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  that  great  river  system.  On  that  im- 
portant occasion  Representative  Prank 
BoTKiN,  dean  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
made  the  main  address  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  held  before  an  audience  of 
several  thousand  interested  Alabamians. 
Included  below  ftre  the  timely  remarks 
made  by  Congressman  Boykin  on  this 
occasion: 

We  are  gathercfl  here  this  afternoon  to 
commemorate  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
modernization  of  one  of  Alabama's  most 
Important,  most  valuable  and  potentially 
most  useful  natural  resources — the  Warrlor- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  The  river  system, 
more  than  460  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
the  deep-water  port  of  Mobile  Into  the  very 
heart  of  the  State.  It  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  area  since  the  earliest  pioneer  settle-^ 
ment,  but  its  greatest  value  and  service* 
are  yet  to  be  reallziKl. 

Jaclcson  lock  and  dam  which  we  dedicate 
today  Is  one  of  the  keys  that  will  open 
the  way  for  maximum  utilization  of  the 
Warrior-Tomblgbee  Waterway  and  transform 
It  Into  a  fully  productive,  wealth-creating 
Instrument  of  progress.     Jackson  lock  and 


dam  Is  an  essential  and  Integral  part  of  the 
master  plan  conceived  by  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  harness  the  river  system  to 
the  needs  of  Alabama  and  the  Southeast  for 
the  next  half  century  or  more. 

The  program  envisioned  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, carried  to  a  successful  completion, 
will  pay  enormous  dividends  It  will  pro- 
vide an  efficient,  low-cost  avenue  (jf  trans- 
portation; it  will  give  us  new  sources  of 
hydroelectric  energy;  It  will  as-suro  greater 
supplies  of  water  for  home,  farm  and  fac- 
tory; It  win  alleviate  floods,  abate  pollution, 
and  create  unexcelled  oi>portunltie8  for 
healthful  recreation. 

The  vast  Impact  of  the  waterway's  devel- 
opment already  Is  being  felt.  Conntruction 
of  new  Industrial  plants  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  manufacturing  and  service  fa- 
cilities along  the  Warrlor-Tomblg;bee  are 
taking  place  at  a  multimillion-dollar  pace. 
Announced  Investments  for  capital  growth 
by  Industry  In  the  Warrlor-Tomblgtee  Basin 
have  totaled  more  than  $380  million  over 
the  past  6  years,  and  this  amount  does  not 
Include  additional  millions  spent  for  Im- 
provements to  transportation  systiims,  ex- 
pansions by  utilities  and  the  construction  of 
military  Installations. 

These  Investments  are  of  benefit,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  to  the  entire  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  generation  of  additional  tax  dol- 
lars for  much  needed  enlargement  of  essen- 
tial public  services,  they  have  produced 
several  thousand  new  Jobs  in  many  fields 
and  skills  for  our  people. 

The  economic  expansion  fostered  by  the 
modernization  of  the  Warrior-Tomblgbee  is 
not  concentrated  In  one  area.  Ratlier,  it  is 
occurring  throughout  the  valley,  ar.d  Is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  a  variety  of  industries. 
During  the  p>ast  few  years,  we  have  seen 
new  coal  mines  opened  along  the  upper 
waterway;  we  have  seen  the  estab.ishment 
and  growth  of  paper-producing  plants  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Naheola,  Demopolls,  and  Mobile; 
we  have  seen  more  than  $150  million  in- 
vested In  chemical  plants  in  the  \Vashlng- 
ton  County  area:  we  have  seen  a  major 
steam  electric  generating  plant  built  at 
Barry;  we  have  seen  the  lumber,  shipbuild- 
ing, textile,  and  metal  fabricating  Industries 
Increase   their  productive  capacities. 

Yet,  even  with  these  gratifying  develop- 
ments, we  have  hardly  scratched  the  sur- 
face. Other  areas  of  th^  Nation  are  grow- 
ing at  an  even  faster  rate — as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  shall  lose  one  of  our  Con- 
gressmen on   the  basis   of   the    1960   census. 

Ye."?,  we  still  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to 
do.  And  If  we  are  to  move  ahead,  one  of 
the  things  we  must  do  Is  press  for  the  wise 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  the 
water  resources  Nature  has  so  abundantly 
bestowed  on  Alabama. 

Oiir  State  Is  practically  framed  by  rivers. 
To  the  north  is  the  Tennessee,  which  carries 
more  than  12  million  tons  of  commerce  an- 
nually. To  the  east  Is  the  Chattahoochee,  a 
part  of  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoochee- 
FUnt  system  which  Is  now  under  develop- 
ment. To  the  west  are  the  Mobile  and  Tom- 
blgbee  Rivers,  and  to  the  south  is  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  which,  while  not  a 
river.  Is  an  Improved  navigation  channel. 
And  running  diagonally  across  the  State  Is 
the  Alabama-Coosa  system. 

In  all.  Alabama  has  1.500  miles  of  author- 
ized waterways  with  depths  of  9  feet  or  more. 
Of  this  total,  approximately  750  miles  have 
been  completed. 

We  must  press  forward  with  all  our  energy 
to  Insure  that  the  remaining  mileage  Is  im- 
proved as  rapidly  as  practicable.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  few. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  concern  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  lives  and  works  In  Alabaima.  All 
of  us  must  remain  keenly  alert  to  the  prog- 
ress  being   made   In   the   conservation,    de- 


velopment, and  use  of  otir  water  resource? 
We  must  all  gives  these  programs  our  active 
support,  for  only  this  way  can  we  hope  to 
accomplish  our  objective 

As  General  Barney  has  Indicated,  consid- 
erable progress  has  bee::;  made  in  recent  years 
In  carrying  out  the  m<xlern!zatlon  of  the 
Warrior-Tomblgbee  Waterw.iv  Demi  poUs 
lock  and  dam  was  completed  m  1955  to  elimi- 
nate four  obsolete  navigation  pro_'ects  the 
Warrior  lock  and  dam  between  Ei;taw  and 
Greensboro  was  finished  2  years  later  xr  re- 
move two  deteriorated.  Inadequate  struc- 
tures, and  todAy  we  dedicate  still  another 
new  facility. 

In  the  headwaters  of  the  Warrior  River, 
the  Alabama  Power  Co..  always  In  step  with 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the  State  ha? 
built  with  private  capital  the  Lewis  Smith 
Dam  on  the  Sipwey  Fork,  thereby  becoming 
an  active  partner  in  carrying  forward  the 
waterway's  Improvement.  The  .Alabama 
power  project,  representing  one  of  the  three 
headwater  dams  urged  several  year?  ago  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  wa?  designed  and 
built  so  as  to  fit  Into  the  comprehensive 
program  lor  the  Warrior-Tomblgbee 

Our  next  step  in  modernizing  the  water- 
way Is  construction  of  Holt  lock  and  dam  in 
the  district  of  my  colleague.  Armistead 
Selden.  By  replacing  four  old  locks  and 
dams.  It  will  extend  above  Tuscaloosa  the 
modern  waterway  dimensions  which  the 
Warrior.  Demopolls.  and  Jackson  projects 
provide  between  that  city  and  Mobile. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  use  initial  construction  money  for 
Holt  lock  and  dam  in  fiscal  1962,  which  be- 
gins July  1.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  budget  now  belnp  considered  by 
Oongress  recommends  $750  000  for  that  pur- 
p>ose.  But  let  us  remember  that  it's  a  long 
way  between  a  budget  recommendation  and 
an  appropriation.  And  even  then,  we  will 
have  money  only  for  the  first  years  con- 
struction. It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
fight  year  by  yettr  for  subsequent  appropri- 
ations to  complete  the  project  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  urgent  need  for  Holt  lock  and  dam  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Warrior-Tombicbee's 
steady  growth  In  commerce,  which  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  decade,  reach- 
ing 5,756,227  tons  In  1959  to  set  a  record  high 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year. 

Accompanying  the  continued  rapid  growth 
In  movements  has  been  a  chanee  in  the  pat- 
tern of  traffic  that  makes  early  completion 
of  the  Holt  project  even  more  vital  In 
1949.  only  a  little  more  than  800.000  tons  or 
38  i>erc€nt  of  the  Warrlor-Tombigbee'E  l^>tal 
commerce  moved  In  that  reach  to  be  un- 
proved by  Holt  lcK.k  and  dam.  In  1959. 
however,  this  portion  of  the  river  carried 
almost  2,900,000  tons  or  50  percent  of  the 
total. 

M.\Jor  dlfUculty  encountered  by  navica- 
tlon  above  Tuscalcwsa  Is  caused  by  the  smaJl 
size  of  the  existing  locks,  built  between  1905 
and  1915.  These  structures  are  only  52  feet 
■wide  and  about  285  feet  long,  as  compared 
with  lengths  of  600  feet  and  widths  of  110 
feet   at  the  new  locks. 

Only  four  500-ton  barges  can  tranfit  thesp 
four  lock?  at  one  time,  and  rii^  a  ron.sequence 
multiple  barge  tows  must  break  their  for- 
mations and  transit  the  structuree  in  two 
or  three  operations.  A  double  lockage  tow 
spends  about  1  ^  hours  In  passing  each  of 
the  structures  or  a  total  of  6  hours.  A  uip'.e 
lockage  spends  a  total  of  more  than  S  hours 
In  lockages  alone. 

The  Holt  lock  and  dam  with  Its  single 
large  chamber  will  accommodate  all  size 
tows  In  one  operation  of  about  half  an  hour. 

Overall,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  new  proj- 
ect will  save  an  average  tow  more  than  21 
hours  per  voyage.  Such  economies  will 
make  the  waterway  still  more  advantageous 
for  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities 
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and  heavy  flnlshed  and  semifinished  g'>xls, 
and  thereby  greatly  improve  our  position 
In  attracting  Industry 

Construction  of  Holt  lock  and  dam  is  the 
next  logical  step  In  the  waterway's  moderni- 
zation and  unless  we  obtain  an  initial  con- 
struction appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  a  serious  Interruption  will  occur  in 
our  timetable.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
carefully  studied  the  need  for  the  project 
and  has  solid  proof  of  its  economic  merit 
We  have  made  and  shall  continue  making 
every  effort  to  see  that  it  is  undertaken 
without  delay 

I  assure  you  that  the  Al.ibama  congres- 
sional delegation  is  unanimously  behind  the 
plan  to  improve  the  Warrlor-Tomblgbee 
Waterway.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  no  other  St.ite  m  the  Union 
has  a  congressional  deleg.itlon  that  is  more 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  And  I  can  say  that  we  In  the 
delegation  will  work  for  every  meritorious 
prog.am  to  make  all  of  Alabama's  rivers 
fully  useful  and  productive 

But  to  do  this,  we  need  your  help  With 
your  assistance  and  your  interest,  we  shall 
sxirely  succeed 


How    To    Get    More    Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF    C.\L.mRNT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1961 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  anyone 
interested  in  gold — and  who  is  not? — 
should  read  the  story  told  to  the  Mining 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  recently  by  Consrressman 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California 

It  clearly  shov..^.  as  I  have  often 
argued,  that  one  ^'ood  way  to  correct  our 
troublesome  international  gold  imbal- 
ance Is  to  produce  more  gold  at  home. 
It  can  be  done.  Congressman  "Brzz" 
Johnson,  who  represents  the  Mother 
Lode  District  of  California,  tells  how  and 
why  it  should  be  done. 

His  statement  relates  specifically  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  185.  of  which  he 
is  the  author.  It  is  equally  pertinent  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  of  which  I 
am  the  author  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Senator  C\.se  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Senator  Kuchel,  of  California.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  Congressman  Johnson  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon  H.arold  T.  Johnson, 
Member  of  Congress,  of  California,  Be- 
fore Mines  and  Mining  StTBCOMMirrEE  of 
hofse  committte  on  interior  and  insular 
Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  California  contains  the  mother 
lode  and  major  California  gold-producing 
counties  which  made  our  State  famous  in 
the  days  of  the  forty-niners.  For  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of 
California,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  discuss  with  you  the  critical  conditions 
which  exist  In  the  gold-mining  industry. 


C'pild  was  one  of  the  first  metals  used  by 
man  and  nas  been  valued  above  all  others 
be'-ause  ol  its  beauty,  scarcity,  and  Imper- 
ishability. It  has  become  the  standard  of 
cur  wrld  monetary  systems.  The  search  for 
eoid  hiis  le-d  to  the  settling  of  new  lands.  As 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  discovery  of  gold 
in  CalLforiila  gave  tremendous  Impetus  to  the 
great  westward  movement  In  our  own 
country. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Unlte<i  States  was  the  leading  producer 
of  gold  in  the  world.  Yet  today  it  produces 
only  3  percent  of  the  world's  gold. 

What  hnppened  to  change  the  picture  so 
drastically?  Several  things  happened.  The 
goldfields  of  Africa  developed  rapidly,  and 
this  restless  nation  became  the  world's  lead- 
ing producer  of  gold  In  1905.  The  United 
States  held  onto  second  place  until  about 
1930,  when  It  was  displaced  by  Canada,  and 
then  a  few  years  later  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came the  world's  second  largest  producer  of 
gold,  relegating  this  country  to  fourth  place. 

This  wns  a  relative  comparison,  ijecause 
the  U.S.  production  continued  to  climb 
through  the  years  spurred  by  President 
Roosevelt's  proclamation  of  January  31.  1934, 
Increasing  the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67  to 
$35  per  ounce.  Production  reached  an  all- 
time  record  of  4,889,949  ounces  in  1940.  This 
record  was  achieved  even  though  at  that 
time — two  decades  ago — profit  margins  had 
become  so  narrow  that  extremely  eflBclent 
oi>eratlons   were   required. 

Gold  mlaing  became  a  casualty  of  World 
War  n.  ^^'ar  Production  Board  Order  Lr-208 
and  other  offlcltil  restrictions  denied  gold- 
mines equipment,  supplies,  and  manp)ower. 
Mines  were  closed  down.  When  order  L-208 
was  lifted  on  July  1.  1945.  2i,2  years  of  idle- 
ness had  left  Its  toll.  Many  of  the  mines 
had  watered  up.  Equipment  had  deterio- 
rated from  lack  of  use.  and  rehabilitation  re- 
quired great  Investment.  Companies  with 
closed  mines  had  sufifered  financial  losses 
from  which  they  never  were  able  to  recover. 
Higher  prices  for  equipment,  and  supplies, 
and  higher  wages  combined  with  the  dlflQ- 
cultles  of  recruiting  efHclent  labor  forces 
made  fonrier  operators  reluctant  to  reopen 
mines,  especially  when  profit  margins  were 
even   narrower  than  those  existing   in    1940. 

During  the  war  years  of  1943-45.  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  over  half  of  the  do- 
mestic gold  output  was  recovered  from  base- 
metal  ores,  and  a  {>attern  was  established. 
Today  28  percent  of  our  gold  production  still 
is  the  byproduct  harvest  of  the  base-metal 
Industry  The  Nation's  second  largest  indi- 
vidual gold  producer  Is  a  copper  mine. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  production 
staged  a  modest  comeback  from  the  depths 
of  1945  when  the  yield  was  only  one-fifth  of 
the  1940  record,  until  the  critical  yeer  of  1947 
when  domestic  production  reached  2  1  mil- 
lion fine  ounces.  From  thai  time  on.  the 
trend  has  been  downward  due  to  continu- 
ously rising  costs  of  gold-mine  operations 
and  cutbacks  in  base-metal  production.  The 
production  dropped  to  1.7  million  ounces, 
valued  at  about  $58  million  in  1960.  This  Is 
only  3  percent  greater  than  the  1959  produc- 
tion, which  was  the  peacetime  low  of  the 
century. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  hear  much  of  depressed 
industries  I  think  you  would  have  to  agripe 
that  the  gold  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  most  depressed  Indus- 
tries In  our  Nation's  economy.  Throughout 
the  gold  producing  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  In  the  gold  producing 
areas  of  California,  the  nuint>€r  of  producers 
has  declined  steadily  as  more  and  more  go 
out  of  business.  Two  decades  ago  there 
were  4,000  placer  mines  In  operation  in  this 
country;  by  1958  there  were  only  250.  In 
1940  there  were  about  5.000  lode  mines:  in 
1958  there  were  only  300.     World  production 


haa  been  following  the  opposite  trend— up- 
ward. In  1959.  alltlme  record  yields  were 
realized  throughout  the  world.  A  total  of 
42.8  million  ounces  valued  at  nearly  $16 
billion  was  produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trends  are  shown  by  the 
following  production  chart: 


Year 

U.S.  mine 
production 

World  pro- 
duction 

194.5       . 

Fin*  ouneti 
U64.572 
1.574,y)5 
2,  ll*.  1H« 
2,014.257 
1,WI.783 
2,3»4.231 
1,«0,812 
1.893.261 
1,958, '293 
1.837.310 
1.880.000 
1,827,000 
1,794,000 
1,730,000 
1,60«,000 

Fintmmeu 
36.100,000 

19-lH 

27,800,000 

11*47   

2«.  900, 000 

IWH     

2V.  600, 000 

1049   

31,000.000 

19511          

32.  7(X).  OOf) 

19.')1    

33,  50(1,000 

1952         

34,  3()().  000 

1953 „ 

1954             .  . ......... 

33.  7U().  000 
35,  100.  000 

1955 

36.300,000 

1956            

38.400.000 

1067  

39.600.000 

igs8 

40.  600, 000 

1959      

42,800,000 

8onrc«>       MineraU    Yearbook,    L>op«rtmont    of    the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  .Mines. 

You  will  note  that  when  our  national 
production  of  gold  started  Its  postwar  down- 
turn, world  production  continued  to  climb. 
About  the  same  time  other  major  gold  pro- 
ducing nations  realized  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  and  took  action. 

Canada,  for  instance,  adopted  a  subsidy 
program  which  went  Into  effect  January  1. 
1948  The  Immediate  result  was  a  16-percent 
Increase  In  production.  Production  of  gfold 
In  Canada  has  been  stable  throughout  the 
postwar  years  with  the  result  that  today  the 
United  States  Is  buying  nearly  $275  million 
worth  of  gold  annually  from  Canada.  You 
will  note  this  Is  five  times  the  amount  of 
our  domestic  production  United  States 
mines  could  produce  much  of  this  supply 
If  our  domestic  mining  Industry  was  given 
the  opportunity. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  opposite  ap- 
proach was  taken  In  1947.  the  Treasury 
Department  established  new  regulations  un- 
der the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  with  a 
view  of  curbing  International  gold  transac- 
tions by  domestic  producers  who  could  re- 
ceive premium  prices  at  International  free 
markets.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  although 
most  other  major  gold  producing  countries 
of  the  world  did  and  still  permit  a  limited 
amount  of  this  premium  business  In  order 
to  meet  costs  of  operations. 

I  might  note  here  al.so  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  In  Its  annual  report 
of  April  30.  1948.  took  ^a  dim  view  of  sub- 
sidies being  Initiated  In'  Canada.  The  Fund 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  subsidy  would 
undermine  the  exchange  relationships. 
After  12  years  of  operation.  It  appears  that 
the  Canadian  program  improved  the  Ca- 
nadian balance  of  payment  situation. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  requirement  which  the  United  States 
has  placed  upon  Itself  by  restricting  domes- 
tic production  of  gold  to  such  a  point  that 
the  United  States  must  import  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  gold  It  uses,  has  harmed 
the  United  States  balance  of  payment  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  It  would  be  far  more  appropriate 
to  correct  our  balance-of -payment  problems 
by  Increasing  the  production  of  domestic  gold 
mines  than  by  any  proposal  to  prevent  fami- 
lies from  Joining  servicemen  overseas,  or  by 
making  more  restrictive  import  duties  on 
travelers  returning  home  to  the  United 
States,  or  even  by  spending  millions  to  at- 
tract foreign  visitors  to  our  shores. 

This  then  Is  the  situation  the  mining  In- 
dustry finds  Itself  In, 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  not 
the  result  of  a  reduced  demand  for  gold.    The 
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steadily  increasing  amounts  of  gold  being  Im- 
ported Into  this  country  are  proof  of  this. 

Gold  imports  to  United  States 
Year:  Ouncc$ 

1968 » 2.  930.  000 

196« _ 3.  730.  000 

1967 7,  701.  000 

1958 - 8.  120.000 

1989 8.  485.  000 

Source:  Minerals  Yearbook.  1959. 

Consumption  In  this  country  Is  Increasing 
steadily.  In  1959  gold  used  by  the  arts  and 
Industries  Increased  38  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  reaching  a  total  of  2Vi  million 
ounces.  This  l>i  57  percent  more  than  the 
total  domestically  mined  production.  This 
has  been  due  to  increased  uses  In  the  markets 
of  Jewelry,  art.  dental  supplies  and  others, 
along  with  a  tremendous  Increase  In  Indus- 
trial use  of  gold 

There  are  ever  Increasing  national  defense 
and  scientific  uses  of  gold.  Gold  coatings  on 
missile  and  aircraft  sections  are  unequaled 
for  reflecting  Infrared  radiation.  A  gold  solu- 
tion sprayed  on  vulnerable  surfaces  and 
baked  to  form  a  thin  metallic  film  reduces 
the  rate  of  heat  transfer  on  engine  shrouds, 
drag-chute  containers,  tallcone  assemblies 
and  blast  shleld.s.  A  gold  solution  Is  applied 
to  porcelain-enamel,  stainless  steel,  fiber- 
glass laminates  and  other  heat-resistant 
materials. 

A  transparent  conductive  film  of  gold  de- 
posited electrically  on  safety  glass  was  de- 
veloped to  overcome  the  hazards  of  ob- 
structed vision  cbused  on  occasion  by  fog  and 
frost  on  wlndowK  In  transport  vehicles.  In- 
creased quantities  of  hlgh-purlty  gold  are 
employed  In  fabricating  silicon  transistors 
and  diodes  for  use  in  computers,  aircraft 
missiles,  and  satellites.  For  silicon  devices, 
gold  Is  alloyed  with  silica,  antimony,  ger- 
manium, and  other  elements  Gold  plating 
applied  to  microwave  vacuum  tubes  Improves 
the  operation  of  communications  equipment. 
Radioactive  gold  is  used  as  a  source  of  heat 
In  a  thermionic  converter  to  produce  an 
electric  current  for  use  In  space  vehicles 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
gold  for  scientific  and  defense  uses,  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  once  again  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Africa,  whose 
political  future  is  anything  but  stable,  are 
the  leading  producers  In  the  world 

If  there  Is  a  demand  for  this  precious 
metal,  why  Is  production  steadily  decreas- 
ing? An  artlflclfil  price  of  $35  per  ounce  has 
been  maintained  since  1934.  None  of  us  has 
to  be  told  how  much  the  cost  of  operation, 
labor  and  materlils  has  Increased  since  1934. 
Thus,  the  gold  Industry  is  faced  with  fixed 
prices  and  rising  costs,  with  constantly  de- 
clining reduction  resulting.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  had  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  demand,  due  to  these  new  Industrial 
uses,  many  of  them  required  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

In  the  wordf  of  your  own  committee 
(H.  Rept.  No.  708.  86th  Cong;  1st  sess  . 
"Depressed  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral 
Industries"  p.  5:1)  : 

"Whereas  gold  mines  In  some  countries 
have  been  aided  by  subsidies,  tax  concessions, 
currency  devaluation,  and  or  sales  of  their 
product  at  premium  prices  on  the  'free 
market.'  domestic  miners  have  been  held 
down  to  a  price  which  brought  prosperity  to 
the  Industry  through  the  1930's  but  which 
does  not  reflect  inflationary  trends  of  later 
years." 

That  same  rep>ort  (p.  65)  quotes  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  gold  mining  experts 
from  the  mother  lode  district  I  represent. 
L.  L.  Huelsdonk.  of  Downlevllle,  Calif,,  as 
pointing  out  that  the  U^S.  Treasury  still 
sells  gold  to  Industrial  consumers  at  ap- 
proximately $35  per  ounce  whereas  the  cost 
of  producing  go.d  has  Increased  300  percent 
since  that  price  was  established. 


And  again,  that  report  takes  note  of  evi- 
dence that  the  $35  an  ounce  price — while 
It  may  have  to  be  maintained  for  world 
monetary  and  economic  reasons — Is  not 
realistic  when  It  comes  to  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  gold. 

Barron's  (July  6.  1959)  quotes  a  Soviet 
economic  Journal  statement  that  the  cost 
of  Russian  gold  runs  to  about  660  rubles 
per  ounce.  This  is  equivalent  to  $165  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange.  $66  at  the  tour- 
ist rate. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  comment  on  what  some  of  the  other 
gold-producing  nations  are  doing  to  keep 
their  gold  Industries  alive. 

The  nearest  and  most  Imjjortant  country, 
of  course.  Is  Canada  The  Eimergency  Gold 
Mining  Assistance  Act  was  first  enacted  In 
1948  and  has  operated  continuously  ever 
since.     It  has  been  extended  until   1963. 

To  be  classified  as  a  gold  mine  under  the 
act.  a  mine  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  The  value  of  gold  produced  must  be  70 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  output 
of   the  mine. 

2  The  mine  or  operation  must  produce 
at  least  50  troy  ounces  of  gold  In  a  desig- 
nated year. 

3.  The  cost  of  production,  computed  on 
all  ounces  of  gold  produced  from  the  mine 
during  a  calendar  year  or  less,  must  exceed 
C$26  50  per  ounce. 

In  a  designated  period,  e.g..  a  quarter,  the 
mine  must  sell  all  its  production  to  the  mint 
to  qualify  for  aid.  Exporting  the  gold  Is 
considered  the  same  as  sale  to  the  mint  for 


the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  mine  cannot 
both  sell  to  the  mint  and  to  the  free  do- 
mestic market  In  the  same  designated  period 
If  It  l8  to  receive  aid. 

The  formula  lor  calculating  assistance 
payable  under  the  act  consists  of  two  fac- 
tors: the  "rate  of  assistance"  and  the  "as- 
sistance ounces."  The  rate  of  assistance 
factor  is  based  on  the  cost  per  ounce  of 
gold  produced  while  the  assistance  ounces 
factor  Is  a  specified  proportion  of  the  total 
ounces  of  gold  produced 

The  rate  of  assistance  factor  Is  deter- 
mined by  taking  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  cost  to  produce  an  ounce  of 
gold  exceed  C$26.50  up  to  a  maximum  of 
C$12.33.  The  number  of  assistance  ounces 
factor  equals  two-thirds  of  the  total  ounces 
produced.  The  amount  of  assistance  pay- 
able is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  rate  of 
assistance  by  the  assistance  ounces 

To  the  foregoing,  the  1958  extension  of 
the  act  added  an  extra  25  percent  of  the 
amount  payable  In  computing  the  final 
amount  to  be  paid.  This  extra  25  percent 
is  continued  in  the  present  bill. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Sur- 
veys. Paul  Comtols.  says  that  the  Canadian 
gold  mining  industry  employs  over  16.000 
men  directly  In  dependent  corrununltles 
with  population  In  excess  of  70.000  persons 
In  1958  the  Industry  expended  C«106  mil- 
lion In  salaries  and  wages,  fuel,  electric 
power  and  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
produced  a  total  of  C$155  million  In  gold, 
most  of  which  was  sold  to  the  United  States 

A  stimmary  of  the  payments  made  during 
1959  under  this  program  follows: 


Cost  per  ounce 

Number  of 
mines 

Peroentaitf 

or  total 
production 

Assistance 
payable 

Assistance 

payable 

per  ounce 

produced 

A.  Lo<U' pol<l  mines:                                             ' 

t*'.  .V)  to  $34 — - 

10 

12 

7 

11 

63.35 
24.45 
10.52 
11.57 

$3,548,901.97 
2,  776.  fiOO.  43 
1.837.  54.'>  39 
2,337.313  88 

$3  32 

$34  to  $41              . 

5.69 

$41  tn  $45                              

8.68 

$4''  lui'l  over .... .- 

10.27 

40 
2 

99.89 
.11 

10.500.361.67 
23.590.05 

5.26 
10.27 

Total 

42 

100.00 

10,523.951.72 

5.26 

Sourrc    lU-i>;irimont  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys,  Ooverament  of  Canada,  "Report  on  Administration  of 
tlw  Knirrm-ticy  (lol'l  MioinR  .^s.sistance  .\ct." 


Australia,  whose  production  (1.07  million 
ounces  In  1959)  nearly  equaled  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1959  extended  its  Gold 
Mining  Assistance  Act  for  3  more  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  maximum  assistance 
was  raised  from  $7.70  an  ounce  to  $9.10  an 
ounce.  Gold  output  in  the  Philippines  (402,- 
600  ounces  In  1959)  is  supported  at  the  price 
of  150  pesos  per  ounce,  equivalent  to  $75. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  gold,  tax  concessions  are 
extended  as  additional  amortization  allow- 
ances to  deep  mines.  The  Ghana  gold  fields 
are  benefited  directly  through  a  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  mining  companies 
for  development  of  new  properties  and  ex- 
panding operations  and  through  a  3 -year 
mines  training  course  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  educate  Africans  in  mine  opera- 
tion. Ghana  also  is  reported  considering  a 
subsidy  program. 

Colombia,  the  major  South  American  gold 
producer  which  had  a  397.900  ounce  yield 
in  1959.  also  has  a  subsidy  program  In  effect. 

In  international  gold  production,  subsidy 
or  Incentive  payments  are  not  uncommon. 
In  fact,  it  appears  this  Is  the  only  way  that 
production  levels  can  be  maintained. 

Certainly.  In  our  own  national  picture, 
subsidies  are  no  strangers.  In  addition  to 
the  more  common  agricultural  subsidies, 
there  are  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
many  Industries,  Including  transportation 
by  air,  rails,  and  sea.  and  many  others. 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  prepared 
a  repxDrt  on  subsidy  and  subsldyllke  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government"  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress.  In 
reporting  the  scope  of  subsidies,  this  report 
Included  a  list  of  the  types  of  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government.  These 
cover  seven  full  pages,  listing  everything 
from  school  lunch  programs  to  disaster  loans 
for  small  businesses. 

So  broad  and  complex  is  the  scope  of  the 
subsidy  program,  that  the  committee  report 
(p,  18)  states  "It  Is  probably  impossible 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  subsidy 
payments  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
any  single  year  that  would  receive  general 
acceptance." 

The  committee  did.  however,  attempt  to 
make  an  estimate  covering  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor,  homeowners,  tenants  and  civil- 
ian and  national  defense  stockpiles.  These 
added  up  to  $7,460  million   in    1960 

In  the  minerals  subsidy  review,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  listed  many  commodi- 
ties, from  aluminum  to  zinc.  Gold  was  not 
among  the  minerals  whose  Industries  were 
receiving  benefits  through  tax  amortizations, 
loan  guarantees,  subsidy  or  other  assistance 
programs. 

This  study  concluded :  "It  is  apparent 
from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  In  the 
course  of  our  history,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  In  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
sidy   and    subsldyHke    programs.     Originally 
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they  "^ere  lir.U'ed  substantially  to  assistance 
to  trinsp.  r:a'U)n  in'<"rests,  to  encourage 
foreign  trade  .-tnd  d  -mes-.lc  expansion  and 
development;  m  re  recently  subsidies  have 
expanded  to  the  point  where  few  segments 
of  our  ea-u^my  are  completely  unaffected 
by  tiiem.  Diverse  as  these  subsidy  programs 
are,  it  Is  unrealistic  either  to  condemn  or 
to  praise  Feder.U  subsidies  as  such.  Each 
particular  program  which  is  determined  to 
contain  an  element  of  subsidy  must  be 
Judged  independently,  taking  into  account 
the  econonnic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time." 

And  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  an  Indirect  subsidy  we  are  making  to  the 
economies  of  foreign  nations.  Some  of  this 
economic  assistance,  I  am  store,  will  find  Its 
way  tc  *ne  mining  Industries. 

I  speak  now  of  our  Public  Law  480  grants 
to  other  countries.  Two  examples  are  the 
recently  approved  agreement  with  Brazil 
whereby  that  nation  acquires  some  $70 
million  W'lrth  of  grain  from  this  country. 
All  of  the  grain  will  be  paid  for  In  Brazilian 
currency  and  all  the  Brazilian  cruzeiros  will 
stay  in  Brazil. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  $70  million — some 
$14  million — will  be  given  back  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  direct  grant  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Sixty-five  percent — $47,500.000 — will 
be  loaned  back  to  Brazil  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  India  where 
$1  billion  In  farm  commixlities  has  been 
authorized  for  delivery.  Of  the  $1  billion 
India  la  paying  for  these  farm  commodi- 
ties. $420  million  Is  being  given  to  India  as 
an  economic  development  grant.  Another 
$427  mllUon  Is  being  loaned  to  India  for  sim- 
ilar economic  development. 

The  cost  of  this  gold  mining  Incentive  pro- 
er\m.  which  would  benefit  one  of  our  own 
Industries,  would  help  our  own  economy, 
would  be  slight  compared  to  these  tremen- 
dous  and   g^eat   grants   and   loans. 

In  return  for  our  Investment,  this  country 
would  be  aiding  unemployment  In  reviving 
a  badly  distressed  industry,  would  be  stabiliz- 
ing our  own  economy  and  would  be  building 
up  our  own  gold  reserves. 

This  Is  a  statement  by  Congressman 
Harold  T.  JohnscSn  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  185  and  H  R.  6734. 


A  Selected  Chronology  on  Cuba  and 
Castro 


EXTEN.SION   OF   REM.XRKS 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

■    F     NuRrH     DAKOT.\ 

IK  THE  nOU^E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  May  23    1961 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  verbal  beating  the  United  States  has 
taken  around  the  world  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cuban  defeat,  I  feel  we  should  sober- 
ly assess  in  the  Contrress  and  in  this 
cotmtry  America's  foreign  relations.  I 
realize  this  is  now  being  attempted  by 
the  semisecret  hearings  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  the  not-so-secret 
comments  being  made  by  many  public 
offlcial."^,  commentators,  columnists,  and 
so  on 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  facts  straight 
and  to  help  me  in  a  personal  evaluation. 
I  some  time  back  asked  the  Legislative 
Reference  Services  to  provide  me  with  a 


chronological  listing  of  the  sequence  of 
events  in  Cuba  which  brt)ught  us  to  this 
sorry  state  of  embarrassment. 

The  late.st  addition  to  this  chronology, 
of  course,  is  the  present  blackmailing  ex- 
change of  prisoners  for  500  bulldozers 
program  suggested  by  Castro  over  the 
past  weekend.  Needle-ss  to  say.  I  feel 
this  would  be  compounding  all  our  for- 
mer enx)rs  were  we  to  do  this  as  an  ofB- 
cial  act  of  our  Government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  special  permission 
that  this  chronology  of  events,  as  pre- 
pared by  tlie  LibraiT  of  Congress,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  in  toto — for  the  en- 
lightenment and  use  of  those  concerned 
with  this  problem.  It  most  emphatically 
tells  a  story — a  continued  story — and 
should  prove  to  be  a  convincer — as  well 
as  a  shocker — to  many  who  lost  sight  of 
what  was  transpiring,  and  who  we  feel 
should  not  have  done  so.  We  of  the 
Congress  who  are  not  privileged  to  sit  in 
on  the  private  councils,  and  the  general, 
do  not  wish  a  repeat  performance. 

The  chronology  follows: 

A  Selected   Chronoloct  on   Cuba  akd 
Castro  » 

March  10,  1952:  Fulgenclo  Batista  ousts 
President  Prlo  Socarras  (elected  on  June  1, 
1948)  in  a  military  coup.  Batista  was  a 
candidate  for  tlie  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  June  1952. 

July  26,  1953:  A  band  of  rebel  youths 
(led  by  Fidel  Castro  Rulz)  attacks  the  Mon- 
cado  Barracks  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  About 
100  students  and  soldiers  are  killed.  (This 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  "26  de  Julio" 
movement.)  Castro  Is  sentenced  to  15  years 
in  prison  (for  his  release,  see  below  Nov.  1, 
1954;  for  the  revolt  led  by  Castro,  see  below 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4,   1956) . 

November  1.  1954:  General  Fulgenclo 
Batista  is  elected  President  (inaugurated 
on  Feb.  24,  1955)  for  another  4  years.  (He 
was  the  only  candidate.)  Presidential  am- 
nesty lets  Castro  out  of  prison.  He  goes 
abroad,  where  he  begins  to  organize  the  "26 
de  Julio"  movement  (see  below  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  4,  1956) . 

April  29,  1956:  Government  forces  put 
down  an  uprising  In  Cuba.  (A  group  of 
rebels  try  to  seize  an  army  post  In  Matan- 
zas,  60  miles  east  of  Havana.)  President 
Batista  suspends  constitutional  guarantees 
for  45  days,  and  Imposes  press  and  radio 
censorship. 

June  2,  1956:  President  Batista  announces 
that  press  and  radio  censorship  wiU  be  ter- 
minated as  of  June  3,  1956. 

November  30-December  4,  1956;  Revolu- 
tionary uprising  against  the  Batista  regime. 
In  the  Cuban  Province  of  Orlente.  Fidel 
Castro,  at  the'  head  of  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately 40  rebels,  lands  in  Cuba  from  Mexico. 
The  uprising  Is  reported  crushed  by  the 
Cuban  Army  and  Castro  killed.  A  number 
of  rebels  retreat  to  the  Sierra  Maestra  (at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  island).  Hundreds 
of  opfMDsltion  leaders  are  arrested.  "Fidel 
Castro  and  his  26th  of  July  movement  are 
the  flaming  symbol  of  opposition  to  the 
regime.  The  organization  Is  formed  of 
youths  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  revolutionary 
movement  that  calls  Itself  socialistic.  It 
is  also  nationalistic,  which  generally  In  Lat- 
in America  means  anti-Yankee.  The  pro- 
gram is  vague  and  couched  in  generalities, 
but  it  amounts  to  a  new  deal  for  Cuba, 
radical,  democratic  and  therefore  antl- 
Communlst.  The  real  core  of  its  strength 
is   that  It  Is   fighting  against   the   military 


1  Based  chiefly  on  excerpts  from  Dead- 
line Data;  reproduced  with  the  permission 
of  Deadline  Data  on  World  Affairs. 


dictatorship  of  President  Batista."  (Herbert 
L.  Matthews  in  New  York  Times,  Feb,  34, 
1957). 

December  18.  1956:  New  wave  of  terrorism 
breaks  out  throughout  Cuba.  By  January 
18,  1957,  the  violence  results  In  70  deaths 
and  himdreds  of  arrests. 

March  11,  1957:  New  wave  of  violence 
breaks  out  In  Orlente  Province. 

July  31.  1957:  Anti-Government  demon- 
strations in  Santiago  de  Cuba  (capital  of 
Onente  Province),  during  a  visit  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Earl  T.  Smith.  Ambassador 
Smith  is  reported  to  have  described  as  "ex- 
cessive police  action  *  the  use  by  police  of 
fire  hoses  to  disperse  the  demonstrators. 

August  1,  1957:  Constitutional  guarantees 
suspended  for  45  days  throughout  Cuba. 
Censorship  of  the  press  and  radio  Is  Im- 
posed. A  general  strike  is  called  in  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  In  protest  against  the  dispersal 
of  the  demonstrators  on  July  31. 

August  9,  1957:  Cuban  Army  announces 
that  two  encounters  have  taken  place  be- 
tween rebels  and  Government  troops  In 
Lis  Villas  Province  (central  Cuba).  "This 
is  the  first  time  there  has  been  an  official 
report  of  rebels  operating  in  Las  Villas." 
(New  York  Times,  Aug.   10,  1957). 

September  4,  1957:  President  Fulgenclo 
Batista  reaffirms  his  decision  to  hold  general 
elections  on  Jime  1.  1958. 

September  5-6,  1957:  Units  of  the  Cuban 
Navy  and  maritime  police  revolt  in  Cten- 
fuegos.  The  uprising  is  suppressed  by  the 
Cuban  Army,  supported  by  tanks  and  air- 
craft, after  a  2-day  battle.  One  hundred 
persons  are  reported  killed. 

September  12.  1957:  President  Batista  an- 
nounces he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  On  the  same  day.  Cuban  Govern- 
ment extends  the  suspension  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  (Imposed  on  Aug.  1,  see 
above,  July  21  and  Aug.  1,  1957). 

November  1,  1957:  Cuban  Liberation  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  the  seven  major  groups  op- 
posing Batista  formed  in  Miami. 

November  19,  1957:  US  customs  author- 
ities seize  a  yacht  loaded  with  arms  and 
medical  supplies,  in  Florida.  Thirty-one 
Cubans  are  arrested  aboard  the  yacht,  which 
was  prep.irlng  to  sail  for  Cuba. 

November  29.  1957:  U.S.  customs  author- 
ities In  Miami  seize  another  arms  shipment 
destined  for  Cuba. 

December  30.  1957:  Letter  from  Castro 
(dated  Dec.  14)  to  Cuban  Liberation  Council 
In  Miami  made  public.  Castro  asserts  that 
the  26th  of  July  Movement  Is  alone  In  carry- 
ing on  the  entire  revolutionary  struggle  In- 
side Cuba  and  calls  the  unity  pact  signed  by 
the  council  "fraudulent."  He  Insists  on 
naming  Dr.  Manuel  Urrutla  provisional  presi- 
dent (the  council  had  previously  excluded 
Urrutla  from  Its  list  of  candidates)  and  calls 
for  elections  within  18  months.  Orthodox 
Party  follows  26th  of  July  Movement's  walk- 
out from  council.  Authentic  Party,  principal 
remaining  force  In  the  council,  soon  agrees 
to  accept  Ciistro's  terms. 

January  14.  1958:  Rebels  raid  the  port  of 
ManzanUlo  In  Orlente  Province. 

January  25,   1958:    Constitutional   guaran- 
tees are  restored,  except  in  Orlente  Province. 
February  3,  1958:  Censorship  of  press  and 
radio  Is  lifted  In  Orlente  Province. 

February  13,  1958:  Former  Cuban  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Prlo  Socarras  and  eight  other 
Cubans  are  indicted  by  a  UJS.  Federal  grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  set  up  a 
military  expedition  to  Invade  Cuba. 

February  20,  1958:  Rebel  leader  Fidel  Cas- 
tro declares  (to  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times) ,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  end 
the  civil  war  and  agree  to  general  elections 
under  President  Batista  under  the  following 
two  conditions:  If  military  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Orlente  before  the  elections,  and 
If  the  elections  are  supervised  by  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 
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March  14.  1958:  U.S.  Government  imposes 
embargo  on  shipment  of  arms  to  Cuba. 

March  17,  195.1:  Rebel  leader  Fidel  Castro 
issues  a  manifesto  setting  April  1  as  the 
date  for  commencement  of  total  war  against 
the  regime  of  President  Batista.  According 
to  the  manifesto,  a  strike,  backed  by  armed 
action.  Is  to  be  called  at  a  later  date,  to  lead 
to  overthrow  of  -.he  Government. 

March  20,  1958:  Superior  Electoral  Tri- 
bunal Cuba  announces  postponement  of 
presidential  elections  (scheduled  for  June  1) 
until  November  3. 

April  2,  1958:  Communists  Issue  mani- 
festo stating  intention  to  Join  with  "all 
Cubans  to  end  tyranny." 

April  9,  1958:  Rebels  to  call  for  general 
strike  and  clash  with  armed  forces  In  Ha- 
vana and  other  sections  of  Cuba. 

June  26-July  1,  1958:  Cuban  rebels  in 
Orlente  Province  kidnap  3  Canadian  and 
45  United  States  citizens.  Including  30  sail- 
ors and  marines  from  the  U.S.  Guantanamo 
Naval   Base. 

July  28,  195*1:  Marines  from  the  U.S. 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  land  In  Cuba  (with 
approval  of  the  Cuban  Government)  to 
guard  a  pumping  station,  6  miles  away, 
which  supplies  the  base  with  water.  (The 
pumping  statloii  is  In  an  area  from  which 
Cuban  Government  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn . ) 

July  30.  1958  Rebel  leader  Fidel  Castro 
demands  "immt;dlale  withdrawal"  of  U.S. 
Marines. 

August  1,  1958:  U.S.  Marines  are  with- 
drawn from  Cuban  territory. 

August  2,  1968:  Cuban  Government  an- 
nounces its  forces  have  resumed  guard  duty 
at  the  pumping  station. 

August  28,  l<.i58:  Outlawed  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party  issues  open  letter  to  Cuban 
rebels,  calling  fcr  "united  front"  against  the 
Batista  regime. 

October  20.  1!>58:  Rebel  leader  Fidel  Cas- 
tro orders  conflf  cation  of  property  of  British 
companies  and  citizens  In  territories  con- 
trolled by  the  rebels,  in  reprisal  for  the  sale 
of  Jet  planes  by  Britain  to  the  Batista  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  same  <Iay,  October  20,  Cuban  rebels 
kidnap  (near  Sf  ntiago  de  Cuba)  two  Ameri- 
cans and  seven  Cubans  employed  by  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.  (For  previous  kldnaplngs  of 
U.S.  citizens  by  the  rebels,  see  above  1958, 
June  26-July  1  )  All  nine  men  are  released 
3  days  later. 

October  23,  1)58:  U.S.  Government  orders 
evacuation  of  dependents  of  US.  employees 
working  at  US  -owned  Nicara  nickel  plant  in 
Orlente  Province. 

November  3,  1958:  Elections  for  President, 
Vice  President,  Senate,  one-half  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Governors  of  the  six 
provinces.  Andres  Rivero  Agucro,  candidate 
of  the  four-party  government  coalition,  is 
elected  president  (Voting  In  Cuba  is  ob- 
ligatory, howev?r,  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  electorate  failed  to  vote.) 

November  12,  1958:  Cuban  rebels  announce 
beginning  of  an  offensive  In  Orlente  Prov- 
ince. 

November  27,  1958:  Government  forces  an- 
nounce offensive  In  Orlente  Province. 

December  1,  1958:  Rebel  forces  cut  off 
water  supply  of  the  Preston  sugar  mill,  owned 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

December  24,  1958:  Rebel  forces  capture 
Sancti  Splrltus  In  Las  Villas  Province. 

December  30,  1958:  House-to-house  fight- 
ing between  rebel  and  government  forces  In 
Santa  Clara,  capital  of  Las  Villas  Province. 
On  the  same  day,  a  powder  magazine  explodes 
in  Havana. 

January  1,  1((59:  President  Fulgenclo  Ba- 
tista resigns  and  appoints  a  ruling  Junta, 
headed  by  Gen.  Euloglo  Cantlllo,  which  desig- 
nates Dr.  Carlos  Pledra,  the  oldest  Judge  of 
the  supreme  ccurt,  as  provisional  president 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1940. 
General  Cantlllo  assumes  duties  as  chief  of 


staff  of  the  armed  forces.  On  the  same  day, 
General  Batista  fiees  to  exile  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Mob  violence  breaks  out  in 
Havana. 

January  2.  1969:  Castro  proclamis  Manuel 
Urrutla  Provisional  President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic. 

January  3,  1959:  Urrutla  Is  sworn  in  as 
Provisional  President  in  Santiago  (provi- 
sional capital  of  the  rebel  government).  On 
the  same  day,  Urrutla  apix)lnts  Fidel  Castro 
commander  In  chief  of  Cuban  armed  forces, 
and  announces  composition  of  new  Cabinet. 

January  6.  1959:  Provisional  President 
Manuel  Urrutla  dissolves  Cuban  Congress 
and  assumes  legislative  powers  until  new 
elections  are  held.  On  the  same  day,  Urrutla 
orders  the  removal  from  office  of  all  Gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  mayors,  and  aldermen. 

January  23,  1959:  Public  trial  of  Major 
Jesus  Blanco  opens  In  Havana  sports  sta- 
dium. Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  re- 
gime large-scale  summary  trials  by  military 
tribunals  and  executions  of  ex-Batista  of- 
ficials have  taken  place.  By  mid-January 
the  published  total  of  executions  reached 
150.  Castro,  in  reply  to  statements  made  in 
United  States  deploring  these  executions, 
charged  that  the  protesters  never  voiced  any 
objections  to  the  years  of  killing  and  toisture 
by  the  Batista  regime  and  insisted  that  the 
trials  would  continue. 

February  16,  1959:  Fidel  Castro  is  sworn 
in  as  Premier  (replacing  Jose  Miro  Cardona). 

April  15,  1959:  Premier  Castro  arrives  in 
the  United  States  on  an  11 -day  unofficial 
visit  (by  invitation  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors ) .  The  unofficial  total 
of  executions  In  Cuba  reaches  509. 

May  13.  1959:  Cubfn  Goverrunent  orders 
the  confiscation  of  the  holdings  of  117  com- 
panies and  18  individuals  charged  with 
crimes  against  national  economy  and  with 
enriching  themselves  Illegally  under  the 
Batista  regime. 

May  17,  1959:  President  Manuel  Urrutla 
Lleo  signs  Into  law  the  agrarian  reform  bill. 
(The  law  Is  published  In  the  Official  Gazette 
on  June  5.)  The  law  provides  for  distribu- 
tion of  unused  lands. 

June  11,  1959:  U.S.  note  to  Cuba  delivered: 
the  Cuban  agrarian  law  "gives  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision 
for  compensation  to  its  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  expropriated." 

June  29.  1959:  Chief  of  Cuban  Air  Force, 
MaJ.  Pedro  L.  Diaz  Lanz,  resigns.  He  charged 
"there  was  Communist  Influence  In  the 
armed  forces  and  Government."  (NY. 
Times,  July  1,  1959) . 

July  14,  1959:  President  Manuel  Urrutla 
In  a  press  conference  states:  "I  reject  the 
support  of  the  Communists,  and  I  believe 
that  any  real  Cuban  Revolutionary  should 
reject  It  openly." 

July  17,  1959:  Fidel  Castro  announces  his 
resignation  as  Premier.  On  the  same  day. 
President  Manuel  Urrutla  resigns  after  being 
accused  by  Castro  of  actions  "bordering  on 
treason."  Also  on  July  17,  the  Cabinet  ap- 
points Osvaldo  Dortlcos  Torrado  as  new 
President. 

July  18,  1959:  Osvaldo  Dortlcos  Torrado  Is 
sworn  In  as  President.  He  announces  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept Fidel  Castro's  resignation. 

July  26,  1959:  Fidel  Castro  resumes  duties 
as  Premier. 

October  21,  1959:  Tw'o  unidentified  planes 
fly  over  Havana  dropping  antl-Castro  leaf- 
lets. One  person  is  killed  and  several 
wounded  in  bomb  explosions  In  Havana 

October  22,  1959:  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
declares  (in  a  television  broadcast)  that  the 
planes  Involved  In  the  October  2]  "bombing" 
are  based  In  the  United  States.  Castro  ctills 
the  "attack"  "base  and  unpardonable." 

October  26.  1959:  Mass  rally  (attended  by 
an  estimated   300,000)    to  protect  U.S.   "ag- 


gression '  Premier  Castro  (In  a  speech)  at- 
tacks the  United  States,  announces  the  re- 
establishment  of  military  courts  to  try 
"traitors"  and  "counter-revolutionaries." 

October  28,  1959:  President  Eisenhower 
declares  (at  a  news  conference)  that  the 
United  States  Is  using  "every  single  facility 
that  is  available"  to  prevent  illegal  flights 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba. 

November  2,  1959:  Government  seizes 
nearly  75,000  acres  of  foreign-controlled 
agricultural  and  mineral  lands  In  Orlente 
Province.  "The  seizures  Included  nearly 
10,000  acres  on  which  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  held  mineral  concessions."  (AP.  No- 
vember  2,    1959). 

November  10,  1959:  U.S.  Department  of 
State  issues  statement  on  Cuban  campaign 
of  "inacctirate,  malicious  and  misleading  re- 
fxjrts  "  on  the  alleged  bombing  of  Havana 
October  21. 

November  22,  1959:  Cuban  Confederation 
of  Labor  withdraws  from  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional  Organization  of  Labor  (a 
branch  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions) . 

November  26,  1959:  Maj  Ernesto  Guevara 
Is  appointed  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba. 

November  30,  1959:  Trials  by  military 
courts  are  resumed  in  Cuba. 

January  11,  1960:  United  SUtes  note  to 
Cuba  delivered,  protesting  against  "niuner- 
ous  actions"  taken  by  the  Cuban  Government 
"which  are  considered  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  in  denial  of  the  basic  rights  of 
ownership  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Cuba — rights 
provided  under  both  Cuban  law  and  gen- 
erally accepted  International  law."  Accord- 
ing to  the  note,  these  actions  "Involve  prin- 
cipally the  seizure  and  occupation  of  land 
and  buildings"  of  U.S.  citizens  "without 
court  orders  and  frequently  without  any 
written  authorization  whatever." 

On  the  same  day  (January  11 ) ,  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment rejects  the  U.S.  note  and  states  that 
"•  •  ♦  the  revolutionary  Government  [will] 
accelerate  the  works  of  agrarian  reform, 
applying  equal  methods  of  expropriation  and 
indemnification  to  nations  and  foreigners." 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  property  has  already  been  seized 
with  little  or  no  formality." 

January  21,  1960:  U.S.  Ambassador  Philip 
Bonsai  was  ordered  back  to  Washington  for 
consultation  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
after  Premier  Castro  accused  the  United 
States  of  waging  a  campaign  of  hostility 
against  Cuba.  Secret.ry  Herter  character- 
ized the  speech  as  Castro's  "most  Insulting" 
attack  on  "the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  "  since  he  came  to  power 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

January  26.  1960:  President  Elsenhower 
(at  a  news  conference)  rejects  Cuban  charges 
against  the  United  States,  reaffirms  U.S. 
policy  of  nonintervention  in  Cuban  domestic 
affairs  and  declares  that  "We  are  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  reprisals  or  anything  of 
that  kind."  "The  President  underlines 
U.S.  amity  for  Cuba  In  reply  to  a  question 
whether  It  would  be  desirable  to  cut  the 
quota  of  Cuban  sugar  Imported  to  the 
United  States.  This  quota  amoimts  to  a 
third  of  UjS.  consumption."  (New  York 
Times,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

February  4-13,  1960:  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan  In  Cuba.  (Cuba 
does  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.) 

February  5.  1960:  Mlkoyan  opens  Soviet 
cultural  exhibition  in  Havana. 

February  10,  1960:  Military  court  in  Ha- 
vana sentences  104  persons  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  3  to  30  years  on  charges  of 
conspiracy   against   the  Cuban   Government. 

February  12,  1960:  Mikoyan  announces 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  sell  mili- 
tary aircraft  to  the  Cuban  Government. 
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February  13.  1960.  Mikoyan  and  Premier 
Castro  sign  an  agreement  under  which  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  to  buy  5  million  tons  of  sugar 
at  world  market  price,  over  a  5-year  period, 
and  to  grant  Cuba  a  credit  of  $100  million 
"for  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  material."'  The  credit  is  repay- 
able in  12  years  at  2'a  percent  interest.  (The 
sugar  agreement  makes  the  Soviet  Union  the 
second  largest  buyer  of  Cuban  sugar,  after 
the  United  States.) 

February  18.  1960:  Premier  Castro  an- 
nounces (in  a  television-radio  address)  that 
two  American  flyers  were  killed  (on  Feb.  18) 
in  a  crash  on  Cuban  soil  of  a  U.S. -based  plane 
which  attempted  to  attack  a  sugar  mill  In 
Malanzas  Province. 

Fi;-bruary  19.  1960:  U.S.  Department  of 
Sta":?  acknowledges  that  the  plane  took  off 
from  Florida  and  relays  "sincere  regrets" 
over  the  incident  to  the  Cuban  Government. 
■Tiie  United  States  welcomed  Cuba's  ac- 
ceptance of  Washington's  offer  to  send  tech- 
nical experts  to  help  determine  the  cause 
of  tiie  crash  (Department  of  State  spokes- 
man!,  Mr  White  said.  •  •  *  [The  Incident] 
lent  considerable  weight  to  numerous  past 
charges  by  Cuba  that  planes  from  (the 
United  States]  had  been  setting  fire  to  sugar- 
cane fields  on  the  island."  (New  York  Times, 
Feb.  20.   1960.) 

February  20.  1960;  Central  Planning  Board 
Is  established  by  the  Government.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  supervi.^e  and  coordinate  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  Cuba  and  to  fix  the  general 
regulations  of  guidance  for  private  enter- 
prise. The  board  Is  headed  by  Premier 
Castro. 

February  21,  1960:  Unidentified  plane 
drops  several  bombs  on  £in  Industrial  suburb 
of  Havana,  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
Cuban  Government.  The  windows  of  an 
Esso  oil  refinery  are  damaged. 

February  22,  1960:  Cuban  Government  (in 
a  note  delivered  to  the  U.S.  charg6  d'affaires 
in  Havana )  e.xpresses  Its  willingness  to  re- 
new negotiations  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels concerning  the  differences  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States — the  Cuban 
Government  stated  that  it  wished  to  clarify 
that  the  negotiations  would  be  contingent 
on  abstentions  by  the  United  States  from 
any  unilateral  action  that  would  prejudge 
the  results  of  these  negotiations  or  might 
cause  damage  to  the  Cuban  economy  or  the 
Cuban  people.  Unilateral  action  refers  to 
any  possible  reduction  of  Cuba's  sugar  quota 
at  approximately  2  cents  above  the  world 
market  rate.  (New  York  Times,  Feb.  23. 
1960.) 

February  25,  1960  Premier  Castro  an- 
nounces that  the  Cuban  Government  will 
spend  152  million  pesos  ($152  million)  In 
1960  on  the  first  phase  of  a  program  to  Indus- 
trialize Cuba  and  make  it  economically  In- 
dependent. 

February  26,  1960:  Ernesto  Guevara,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  declares 
(In  a  speech  to  cone  planters)  that  the  Cu- 
ban Government  Intends  to  use  a  system  of 
cooperatives,  as  opposed  to  Individual  effort, 
In  the  development  of  Cuban  economy. 

March  4.  1960:  French  freighter  loaded 
with  ammunition  and  explosives  for  the  Cu- 
ban Army  explodes  In  Havana  Harbor. 
Seventy-five  to  700  persons  were  killed  and 
more  than  200  Injured. 

March  5.  1960:  Premier  Castro,  at  the  mass 
funeral  of  27  dockworkera  killed  yester- 
day. Implied  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved in  the  sabotage  of  the  munitions  ship 
which  exploded  In  Havana  Harbor.  The 
United  States  Issued  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  Premier's  accusation.   I 

March  7,  I960:  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
t>Ad  Cuba's  charg6  d'affaires  that  Premier 
Castro's  imp'.icatlon  that  the  United  States 
was  involved  In  the  munitions  ship  explo- 
sion was  baseless,  erroneous,  and  mislead- 
ing.    Mr.  Herter  protested  strongly  against 


the  Premier's  unfounded  and  irresponsible 
attitude  and  added  that  such  statements 
could  only  contribute  further  to  the  un- 
happy deterioration  of  United  States-Cuban 
relations. 

March  8,  1960:  Cuba  rejects  the  U.S.  pro- 
test as  "Insulting."  made  In  an  "aggressive 
tone,"  and  "derogatory  to  our  national  dig- 
nity." 

March  16.  1960:  President  Elsenhower  sub- 
mits to  Congress  proposals  for  new  legis- 
lation to  replace  the  Sugar  Act  (due  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1960). 

March  17,  1960:  On  the  same  day  (Mar. 
17).  Rufo  Lopez-Fresquet  resigns  as  Finance 
Minister.  The  resignation  removes  the  last 
antl-Communlst   from   the   Castro    Cabinet. 

March  20.  1960:  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  declares  (In  a  television 
Interview)  that  although  some  Communist 
sympathizers  hold  high  offices  In  Cuba,  and 
some  of  Premier  Castro's  acts  appear  to  fol- 
low a  Communist  pattern.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  could  say  affirmatively  that  Cuba  Is 
Communist  at  the  present  time." 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba  Philip  W.  Bon- 
sal  returns  to  Havana. 

March  21,  1960:  A  U.S.-based  private  plane 
is  shot  down  over  Cuban  territory  by  Cuban 
Government  troops.  The  American  pilot  and 
copilot  are  captured. 

March  29.  1960:  Premier  Castro  announces 
that  he  will  not  send  the  Cuban  Ambassador 
back  to  Washington  unless  the  United  States 
modifies  Its  unfriendly  policies  toward  Cuba. 

Premier  Castro  announces  (In  a  televi- 
sion address)  that  his  Government  will  "not 
be  bound  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  pact  against 
communism  because  it  did  not  sign  the 
pact.  " 

Msirch  31,  1960:  Poland  and  Cuba  sign  a 
trade  agreement  under  which  Cuba  Is  to 
receive  Industrial  plants,  and  equipment, 
ships,  planes,  and  helicopters  on  credit  and 
In  exchange  for  goods.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  technical  and  scientific  assist- 
ance to  Cube  by  Polish  experts. 

April  8.  1960:  XJS.  Secretary  of  State  Her- 
ter declares  (at  a  news  conference)  :  "There 
Is  one  very  disturbing  development  that  Is 
taking  place  In  Cuba,  and  that  Is  that  antl- 
communlsm  Is  now  being  made  synonymous 
with  antlrevolutlon,  and  that  those  who  ex- 
press concern  about  Communist  Influence 
are  now  being  accused  of  being  antlrevolu- 
tlon, and  anti-Castro.  This  Is  obviously  an 
effort  to  stop  any  antl-Communlst  criticism 
that  might  arise  within  the  country  itself." 
"Asked  later  whether  he  felt  his  antl-antl- 
communlsm  was  being  done  with  the  active 
support  and  aid  of  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  Cuban  Government,  Mr.  Herter  replied, 
"Yes,  I  think  very  definitely.'  " 

April  25,  1960:  Agrarian  Reform  Institute 
expropriates  more  than  170.000  acres  owned 
by  the  United  Fruit  (Do.  in  eastern  Cuba. 

On  the  same  day  Guatemala  asked  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Inves- 
tigate Cuban  charges  that  Guatemala  Is 
planning  an  Invasion  of  Cuba. 

April  28,  1960:  Guatemala  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

April  29,  1960:  Cuban  police  announce  ar- 
rest of  opposition  leaders  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Castro  government. 

May  8,  1960:  Foreign  Ministry  announces 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  have  re- 
newed diplomatic  relations  at  Embassy  level. 

May  11,  1960:  Two  progovernment  imlons 
seize  the  Dlario  de  la  Marina,  Cuba's  oldest 
and  largest  newspaper. 

May  16,  1960:  Presna  Libre,  a  Havana 
dally,  is  seized   by  union  workers. 

May  17,  1960:  Archbishop  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Enrique  Perez  Serrentes.  attacks  com- 
munism. In  a  pastoral  letter.  Referring  to 
communism,  he  says:  "It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  enemy  Is  at  the  gates  because  In  reality 
It  Is  within  the  gates." 


May  23.  1960:  United  States  and  British  oil 
companies  In  Cuba  will  be  required  (accord- 
ing to  Cuban  ofBclal  sources)  to  refine  Soviet 
crude  oil.  Instead  of  the  crude  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  Venezuela. 

May  27,  1960:  U.S.  State  E>epartment  an- 
nounces that  the  UJB.  economic  aid  program 
to  Cuba  (which  has  been  running  at  between 
tl50.CKX)  to  $200,000  a  year)  will  be  termi- 
nated on  December  1.  1960  U.S  military  aid 
(presently  consisting  of  training  of  a  few 
Cuban  air  cadets  In  Texas)  will  be  termi- 
nated In  June  1960. 

June  1.  1960:  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Agrlcultiire  Committee  rejects  the  ad- 
ministration request  (see  above  March  16, 
1960)  to  authorize  the  President  to  cut 
Cuba's  share  of  U.S.  sugar  imports,  and  votes 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  present  Sugar  Act. 
which  authorizes  cuts  In  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  only  if  Cuba  falls  to  fill  its  quota  of 
sugar  imports  to  the  United  States  The 
committee  chairman  declares  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  would  enable  the 
President  to  commit  "an  act  of  economic  ag- 
gression Bgalnst  Cuba"  which  would  en- 
danger VS  relations  with  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

June  7,  1960:  United  States  and  British  oil 
refineries  In  Cuba  reject  Cuban  Government's 
demand  that  they  refine  Soviet  crude  oil. 

June  10.  1960:  Czechoslovakia  and  Cuba 
sign  trade  agreement  providing  for  the  build- 
ing of  eight  factories  In  Cuba  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  each  costing  about  $4  million.  The 
factories  are  to  turn  out  refrigerators,  sew- 
ing machines  and  other  consumer  goods. 
Under  the  agreement  Czechoslovakia  will 
grant  Cuba  credits  of  about  $20  million,  re- 
payable In  10  years  at  2Vi  percent  Interest. 

June  11.  1960:  Cuban  Government  seizes 
four  hotels,  among  them  the  American- 
operated  Naclonal  and  the  Havana  Hilton, 
the  two  largest  luxury  hotels  in  Havana.  The 
Troplcana  nightclub  Is  also  seized. 

June  16.  1960:  Cuban  Government  orders 
two  attaches  of  the  U.S  Embassy  In  Havana 
to  leave  the  country  within  24  hours.  They 
are  accused  of  "conspiring  with  counter 
revolutionaries." 

June  18,  1960:  U.S.  Goverrunent  orders  two 
Cuban  consular  ofBclals  to  leave  the  country 
within  48  hours.  They  are  Carlos  Manuel 
Lazaro  Fellz  Sanchez  y  Basquet.  assistant  to 
the  Cuban  Consul  at  Miami,  and  Dr.  Berta 
Lulsa  Pla  y  Badla.  Cultural  Attach^  at  the 
Cuban  Consulate  In  New  York. 

June  26.  1960:  Army  ammunition  dump 
In  the  Havana  Harbor  area  explodes,  killing 
2  and  Injuring  at  least  200  persons. 

June  27.  1960:  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Agriculture  Committee  unanimously 
approves  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
Sugar  Act  and  Includes  authority  for  the 
President  to  reduce  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
In  1960  and  to  eliminate  It  In  1961. 

On  the  some  day,  US.  Government  sub- 
mits memorandum  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Peace  Committee,  a  unit  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  In  the  memorandum 
(made  public  on  June  29)  the  United  States 
accuses  the  Cuban  Goverrunent  of  contrib- 
uting to  tensions  In  the  Caribbean  by  wag- 
ing a  campaign  of  lies  and  slander  against 
the  United  States.  Stating  that  It  had  re- 
sponded to  "hostile  attitudes  and  actions  of 
the  Cuban  Government  with  patience  and 
forbearance,  "  the  U.S.  Government  declares 
that  this  "exercise  of  restraint,  however,  has 
been  In  vain,"  and  goes  on  to  present  an 
Inventory  of  aggressive  acta  and  statements 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  The  memoran- 
dum ends  with  the  remarks  that  "the  Cuban 
Government's  systematic  and  provocative 
campaign  of  slander  and  hostile  propaganda 
against  the  United  States,  of  which  various 
examples  have  been  cited  In  this  memoran- 
dum. Is  a  major  contributor  to  Interna- 
tional tensions  In  the  area  of  the  Caribbean 
and  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole." 


June  29.  1960:  Cuban  Government  seizes 
Texas  Co.  petroleum  refinery  In  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

July  1.  1960:  Cuba  seizes  the  United  States- 
owned  Esso  oil  refinery  and  the  British-con- 
trolled Shell  refinery,  the  last  two  foreign- 
owned  oU  refineries  In  Cuba. 

July  3,  1960:  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  pass  a  compromise  sugar  bill 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  "deter- 
mine the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance  of 
the  cilendar  year  1960  and  for  the  3-month 
period  ending  March  31,  1961,  in  such 
amounts  as  he  shall  find  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

July  6,  1960:  The  Cuban  Ambassador- 
designate  to  the  United  States.  Jos6  Mlro 
Cardona  (who  was  first  Cuban  Premier  of  the 
Castro  regime),  resigns  because  of  "ideolog- 
ical divergencies"  with  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, and  takes  refuge  In  the  Argentine 
Embassy  In  Havana. 

July  6.  1960:  The  Cuban  Cabinet  authorizes 
the  expropriation  of  all  United  States-owned 
property  in  Cuba,  "when  deemed  necessary 
In  the  national  Interest." 

July  9,  1960:  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
threatens  the  United  States  with  rockets  if 
the  United  States  intervenes  militarily  in 
Cuba.  President  Eisenhower  declares  that 
the  United  States  will  not  "permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regime  dominated  by  Inter- 
national conununism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." He  also  says:  "There  Is  Irony  In  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  portrayal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  protector  of  Independence  of  an 
American  nation  when  viewed  against  the 
history  of  the  enslavement  of  countless  other 
peoples  by  Soviet  Impierlallsm." 

July  10.  I960:  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos 
announces  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered 
to  buy  the  700,000  tons  of  sugar  which  the 
United  States  cut  from  Cuba's  quota  for  the 
rest  of  the  year 

July  11.  1960:  Cuba  asks  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  take  action  on  her  charges  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  guilty  of  "re- 
peated threats,  harassment*,  intrigues,  re- 
prisals, and  aggressive  acts"  against  Cuba. 

July  12.  1960:  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
declares  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  support 
Cuba  In  any  attempt  to  oust  the  United 
States  from  Its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo. 
He  denounces  President  Elsenhower's  decla- 
ration that  the  United  States  will  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  dominated  by 
International  communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  says:  "We  consider  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  outlived  Its  time,  has 
died  " 

July  13.  1960:  Peru  calls  for  a  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Americas  to  con- 
sider the  Soviet  threat  to  Inter-Amerlcan 
unity. 

July  14,  1960:  Argentine  Note  to  Cuba  calls 
on  the  Castro  government  to  dissociate  It- 
self from  the  Khrushchev  offer  to  protect 
Cuba  with  rockets  in  the  event  of  U.S.  ag- 
gression. (The  Note  Is  vehemently  rejected 
by  the  Cuban  press  and  radio  as  "Argentine 
meddling") 

July  15,  1960:  Two  Latin  American  mem- 
bers of  UN.  Security  Council  (Ecuador  and 
Argentina)  recommend  that  the  Security 
Council  refer  to  Cuba's  charges  against  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  On  the  same  day.  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Ministry  recommends  the  same 
procedure. 

July  16,  1960:  OAS  Council  meeting  In 
Washington.  16  out  of  17  delegates  who 
speak  (Including  the  United  States  and  ex- 
cluding only  Cuba)  favor  the  Peruvian  call 
for  a  "coordination  of  will  to  reject  the 
Interference  of  any  extracontlnental  power 
or  of  any  totalitarian  Ideology." 

July  18,  1960:  OAS  Council  (meeting  In 
Washington)  agrees  unanimously  to  hold  a 
foreign  ministers*  meeting  on  the  United 
States-Cuban   dispute. 


July  19.  1960:  UN  Security  Council  refers 
Cuba's  charges  against  the  Unl-^ed  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
vote  on  the  Argentine-Ecuador  resolution  :.s 
nine  to  zero,  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  abstaining. 

July  21.  1960:  Defense  Minister  Raul 
Castro  leaves  Moscow  after  a  4-<iay  visit.  In 
a  Joint  statement  with  Premier  Khrushchev, 
Raul  Castro  expresses  "the  profound  grati- 
tude "  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  people 
for  Soviet  support.  Khrushchev  promises 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  deliver  "oil  and 
other  goods  In  amounts  fully  meeting  the 
requirements  of  Cuba"  in  order  to  surmount 
the  United  States  "economic  blockade." 

July  23.  1960:  Communist  China  signs 
agreement  (In  Havana)  with  Cuba  to  buy 
2.5  million  long  tons  of  sugai'  during  the 
next  5  years,  at  an  average  of  500,000  tons  a 
year.  Communist  China  agretes  to  grant 
Cuba  a  credit  (reported  to  be  about  $70  mil- 
lion)  to  buy  "complete  factorhss"  In  China. 

July  29.  1960:  OAS  Council  i  In  Washing- 
ton) votes  to  hold  a  meeting  of  American 
Foreign  Ministers  In  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica, 
beginning  August  16.  The  agenda  will  In- 
clude the  Venezuelan  charges  against  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States- 
Cuban  dispute,  and  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist Interference  In  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Augxist  7,  1960:  Premier  Castro  national- 
izes all  remaining  U£. -owned  property  in 
Cuba. 

On  the  same  day,  the  United  States  (in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee)  makes  a  violent  attack  against 
the  Cuban  Goverrunent,  and  declares  that 
It  Is  "now  In  open  league  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China." 

On  the  same  day  (August  7).  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Cuba  expresses  con- 
cern (In  a  pastoral  letter  read  In  all  Cuban 
churches)  over  "the  Increasing  advance  of 
communism"  In  Cuba  and  over  the  close 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba. 

August  8,  1960:  OAS  Council  (In  Washing- 
ton) adopts  by  a  vote  of  30  to  1  over  Cuban 
objections  the  revised  agenda  for  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  in  San  Jos^, 
on  August  16.  A  new  agenda  item  will  be 
the  "defense  of  the  democratic  American  In- 
stitutions against  the  subversive  activities 
of  any  organization,  government,  or  their 
agents." 

August  16-20,  1960:  Conference  of  OAS 
Foreign  Ministers  In  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica, 
to  consider  the  Dominican  and  Cuban 
questions. 

August  19.  1960:  U.S.  Government  an- 
nounces It  win  not  allow  other  countries  to 
use  U.S.  loans  to  buy  sugar  from  Cuba. 

August  24.  1960:  In  an  address  to  the  OAS 
conference.  VS.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  de- 
clares that  Cuba  Is  being  led  "In  the  Com- 
munist direction."  He  declares  that  what 
Is  happening  In  Cuba  Is  "part  of  a  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  powers  to 
extend  their  control  over  an  American  state." 
and  he  asks  the  conference  to  take  "the  nec- 
essary positive  decisions  to  meet  the  threat." 

August  28.  1960:  Cuban  delegation  walks 
out  of  the  OAS  meeting  prior  to  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  remaining  Foreign  Ministers  ap- 
proving the  Declaration  of  San  Jos^,  which 
condemns  Slno-Sovlet  intervention  In  the 
affairs  of  any  American  state.  Cuba  Is  not 
mentioned  specifically  In  any  part  of  the 
declaration. 

September  6-13,  1960:  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  Conference  In  Bogota.  Cuba  Is 
repreFented  by  her  Minister  of  Economy.  On 
September  11,  the  Act  of  Bogota,  which  In- 
corporates a  wide-ranging  U.S.  social  and 
economic  development  aid  plan  for  Latin 
America,  Is  signed  by  19  American  rppuh- 
llcs.  (The- Dominican  Republic  did  not  at- 
tend  the  conference.)      Cuba  alone  refuses 


to  sign  the  act.  On  September  7,  the  Cuban 
deleeate  attacks  the  U.S  aid  plan  as  ar. 
attempt  "to  silence  the  militant  hope  awak- 
ened in  the  people  of  Latin  America  by  the 
Cuban  revolution." 

September  13.  1960:  Cuban  Government 
announces  that  Premier  Castro  and  For- 
eign Minister  Raul  Roa  will  attend  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  session  which  opens  in 
New  York  on  September  20.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Roa  declares  that  Cuba  will  support  the 
following  alms  in  the  UN.  Gener;il  Assem- 
bly: A  U.N.  seat  for  Communist  China:  Al- 
gerian independence;  the  position  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  as  premier  of  the  Congo :  denun- 
ciation of  U.S.  "imperialistic  policies." 

September  14,  i960:  United  States  re- 
stricts Premier  Castro  to  Manhattan  during 
his  proposed  visit  to  the  VH.  General  As- 
sembly— the  same  restriction  as  that  im- 
posed on  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 

September  16,  1960:  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment seizes  control  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
and  of  all  U.S.  banks  In  Cuba. 

September  18.  1960:  Premier  Castro  arrives 
In  New  York  for  the  V21.  General  Assem- 
bly session. 

September  20,  1960:  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev pays  a  call  on  Castro  In  Harlem. 

September  24,  1960:  Cuba  formally  recog- 
nizes Communist  China  and  North  Korea 
(the  first  Latin  American  state  to  do  so). 

September  25.  1960:  President  Nasser  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  calls  on  Castro  in 
Harlem. 

September  29,  1960:  United  States  advises 
American  citizens  In  Cuba  to  send  home 
their  wives  and  children. 

October  9,  1960:  Cuban  Government  an- 
nounces that  It  has  crushed  an  anti-Castro 
revolt  In  south-central  Cuba,  and  accuses 
the  United  States  of  supplying  the  rebels 
with  arms  and  ammunition. 

October  14,  1960:  Cuban  Government  na- 
tionalizes all  major  companies  and  banks. 

October  18,  1960:  Cuba  asks  the  UiN.  to 
consider  the  question  of  U.S.  "aggression" 
against  Cuba. 

October  19,  1960:  United  States  puts  an 
embargo  on  all  experts  to  Cuba,  except  med- 
ical supplies  and  various  food  products. 
The  State  Department  announcement  de- 
clares that  "this  step  has  been  reluctantly 
taken  by  the  United  States  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  of  this  Government  to 
defend  the  legitimate  economic  Interests  of 
the  F>eople  of  this  country  against  the  dis- 
criminatory, aggressive,  and  Injurious  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Castro  regime." 

October  20.  1960:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
Philip  W.  Bonsai,  Is  recalled  to  Washington 
for  "an  extended  period  of  consultations." 

October  25,  1960:  Cuban  Government  na- 
tionalizes 166  more  United  States-owned 
enterprises,  valued  at  about  $250  million. 

October  28,  1960:  U.S.  note  to  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  asks  for  an  Inves- 
tigation of  large-scale  arms  shipments  to 
Cuba.  The  note  says:  "With  the  notorious 
assistance  of  extracontlnental  powers,  spe- 
cifically those  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  Cuba  Is 
expanding  rapidly  its  capacity  to  give  armed 
support  to  the  spread  of  Its  revolution  In 
other  parts  of  the  Americas." 

November  1,  1960:  President  Elsenhower 
Issues  a  statement  reiterating  U.S.  determi- 
nation to  defend  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base.  He  declares  that  "because  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  in  the  light  of  the  inti- 
mate relations  which  now  exist  between  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  and  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc.  It  Is  essential  that  our  position 
in  Guantanamo  Bay  be  clearly  understood." 

November  1,  1960:  On  the  same  day,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  rejects  Cuban  and  So- 
viet-bloc demands  for  an  immediate  Assem- 
bly debate  on  "U.S  aggreaslon.'  The  Assem- 
bly votes  to  send  the  Cuban  complaint  to  the 
Assembly's    Political    Committee. 
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November  9.  I960  Premier  Castro  Informs 
a  mass  meeting  In  Havana  that  Cuba  has 
prevented  the  United  States  from  attacking 
the  Island  by  denouncing  US  aggression  In 
the  UN.  by  making  great  military  prepara- 
tions.  »nd    by    alerting   world    opinion 

November  14,  1960:  Cuba  withdraws  from 
the  World  Bank. 

November  18.  1960  US  State  Department 
Issues  statement:  'Since  Fidel  Castro  came 
tnto  power,  Cuba  has  created  and  armed  a 
military  force  10  times  the  size  of  that  of 
ex-Presldent  Fulgencio  Batista  and  far 
larger  than  any  army  In  Latin  America. 
Total  Sovlet-bloc  arms  provided  to  the  Castro 
government  amount  to  at  least  28,000  tons." 
November  27,  1960:  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
(m  a  speech  at  a  student  rally  in  Havana 
University  I  makes  a  bitter  , attack  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  In'Cuba,  accusing 
them    of    being    "counterrevolutionaries." 

November  30,  1960:  Communist  China 
agrees  to  buy  a  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar 
In  1961.  thereby  doubling  the  annual  amount 
In  the  earlier  agreement.  Communist  China 
also  provides  Cuba  with  an  interest-free  loan 
of  240  million  rubles  (about  $60  million). 
The  agreements  are  announced  at  the  end  of 
a  visit  of  MaJ  Ernesto  Guevara,  head  of 
Cuba's  Natif'nal  Bank,  to  Communist  China. 
December  2,  1960:  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficially designates  Cuba  for  the  first  time 
as  "Communist-controlled."  This  was  done 
when  the  White  House  made  a  determina- 
tion that  refugees  from  Cuba  from  now  on 
qualify  under  that  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  which  provides  assistance  for 
persons  displaced  from  Communist-ruled 
lands  A  White  House  announcement  said 
that  President  Elsenhower  bad  released  $1 
million  worth  of  mutual  security  funds  for 
assistance  of  30.000  Cuban  refugees  In  Flor- 
ida I  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  3, 
1960-1 

December  3.  1960:  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy of  Cuba  (In  an  open  letter  to  Premier 
Castro )  rejects  Castro's  attacks  against  the 
Church.  The  letter  also  declares  that  the 
Government's  revolutionary  Indoctrination 
has  been  following  "purely  Marxist  lines." 
December  8.  1960:  Cuba  nationalizes  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (in  Cuba),  which 
has  23  branches  in  the  country 

December  10.  1960:  Major  Ernesto  Gue- 
vara, head  of  the  Cuban  National  Bank,  de- 
clares (in  Moscow)  that  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment "wholeheartedly"  endorses  the 
Communist  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  the 
leaders  of  81  Communist  parties  at  their 
recent  meeting  In  Moscow  He  declares  that 
in  accordance  with  the  manifesto.  Cuba  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  armed  revolution  In 
Xiatln  America. 

December  16.  1960:  President  Elsenhower 
cuts  tv)  itero  the  Import  of  Cuban  sugar  Into 
the  United  States  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1961. 

December  19,  1960:  Soviet-Cuban  com- 
mtinique  is  signed  (In  Moscow)  by  Soviet 
First  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan 
and  Major  Ernesto  Guevara,  head  of  the 
Cuban  Natlon.al  Bank.  The  Soviet  Union 
pr:>mises  to  help  Cuba  build  an  iron  and 
steel  mill,  an  oil  refinery,  electric  power 
stations  and  other  Industrial  units.  The 
communlqxie  says  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
buy  from  Cuba  "2,700,000  tons  of  sugar  if 
the  United  States  carries  out  Its  threat  not 
to  purchase  Cuban  sugar." 

December  21,  1960:  Government  decree  dls- 
missf^s  17  out  of  32  Justices  of  the  Cuban 
Supreme  Court. 

December  31,  1960:  Foreign  Minister  Raul 
Roa  fl'.es  to  New  York  and  calls  for  an  Im- 
mediate meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil, to  take  action  on  a  Cuban  charge  that 
the  United  States  Is  ready  to  "carry  out. 
within  a  few  hours,  direct  military  aggres- 
sion "  against  Cuba. 


January  1.  1961:  Security  Council  agrees 
to  meet  on  January  4  to  consider  the  Cuban 
charge    against    the    United    States, 

January  2,  1961:  Premier  Castro  declares 
(in  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  over  100.000  In 
Havana!  that  the  US  Embassy  will  have  to 
reduce  Its  staff  within  48  hours  to  11.  the 
number  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton. 

January  3,  1961:  United  States  severs  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  relations  with  Cuba, 
and  asks  Cuba  to  withdraw  all  Its  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  from  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower  issues  a  state- 
ment, in  which  he  declares:  "The  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  decided  to  limit  the 
personnel  of  our  Embassy  and  consulate  In 
Havana  to  11  persons.  Forty-eight  hours 
was  granted  for  the  departure  of  our  entire 
staff  with  the  exception  of  11.  This  calcu- 
lated action  on  the  part  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series 
of  harassments,  baseless  accusations,  and 
vilifications.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
United  States  In  self-respect  can  endure. 
That  limit  has  now  been  reached.  Our 
friendship  for  the  Cuban  people  is  not  af- 
fected. It  Is  my  hope  and  my  conviction 
that  in  the  not-.too-distant  future  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  historic  friendship  between 
us  once  again  to  find  Its  reflection  In  normal 
relations  of  every  sort.  Meanwhile  our  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  the  people  of  Cuba  now 
suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a  dictator." 

January  4,  1961:  Swiss  Government  agrees 
to  handle  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular 
affairs  in  Cuba. 

January  5.  1961:  UN.  Security  Council 
declines  to  act  on  Cuba's  charge  that  the 
United  States  plans  a  military  Invasion  of 
the  Island. 

January  15.  1961;  Press  reports  from 
Havana  Indicate  that  Premier  Castro's  armed 
forces  have  launched  a  major  offensive 
against  anti-Castro  insurgents  In  the  Escam- 
bray  Mountains  In  south-central  Cuba. 

January  16.  1961 :  United  States  bans  travel 
of  American  citizens  to  Cuba  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  State  Department. 

January  30.  1961:  Kennedy  declares  (In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message)  :  "In  Latin 
America,  Conununlst  agents  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit that  region's  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  have  established  a  base  on  Cuba,  only 
90  miles  from  o\ir  shores.  Our  objection 
with  Cuba  Is  not  over  the  people's  drive  for 
a  better  life.  Our  objection  Is  to  their  domi- 
nation  by  foreign   and  domestic   tyrannies. 

"Cuban  social  and  economic  reform  should 
be  encouraged  Questions  of  economics  and 
trade  policy  can  always  be  negotiated.  But 
Communist  domination  in  this  hemisphere 
can  never  be  negotiated." 

February  3.  1961:  Cuban  Government  dis- 
misses 119  Judges  in  a  purge  of  the  courts. 

On  the  same  day  (Feb.  3).  President  Ken- 
nedy allocates  $4  million  to  help  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

February  11,  1961:  Premier  Castro  de- 
nounces U.S.  aid  for  "Cuban  cou«terrevo- 
lutlonary  exiles"  He  says  that  "if  the 
United  States  believes  It  has  the  right  to 
promote  a  counterrevolution  In  Cuba.  Cuba 
believes  It  has  the  right  to  promote  a  revolu- 
tion In  Latin  America."  He  accuses  the 
United  States  of  parachuting  large  quantities 
of  arms  and  food  to  antl-Castro  rebels  In  the 
Escambray  Mountains. 

February  14.  1961:  Premier  Castro  declares 
(in  a  press  Interview;  that  he  would  like  to 
"normalize"  relations  with  the  United  States, 
but  that  this  would  depend  on  the  United 
States  ending  Its  "direct  military  support"  of 
his  opponents. 

February  24.  1961:  U.S.  State  Department 
declares  that  there  can  be  no  Improvement 
of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  until  "the  Cuban  people  may  freely 
choose  their  own  destiny." 


On  the  8£me  day,  Cuban  Government 
transmits  notes  to  all  Latin  American  Gov- 
ernments with  which  Cuba  maintains  re- 
lations, urging  them  to  resist  any  US.  at- 
tempts to  Induce  them  to  break  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  assuring  them  that  Cuba 
does  not  Intend  to  export  Ita  revolution  to 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

Cuban  Ooverrunent  announces  adminis- 
trative reorganization.  A  central  planning 
Jimta  Is  set  up.  headed  by  Premier  Castro 
and  with  his  brother,  Raul  (Armed  Forces 
Minister),  as  vice  president  of  the  Junta. 
MaJ.  Ernesto  Guevara,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cuba.  Is  given  effective  con- 
trol over  Cuba's  economy  by  his  appointment 
as  head  of  a  new  Ministry  of  Industry,  which 
will  direct  a  4-year  Industrialization  plan. 
New  Ministries  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Interior 
Commerce  are  also  established 

February  26.  1961:  Government  sources  In 
Havana  declare  that  the  rebel  movement  in 
the  Escambray  Mountains  has  been  crushed 
March  1,  1961:  El  Salvador  announces  It 
has  severed  relations  with  Cuba,  effective 
January  25.  El  Salvador  Is  the  eighth  na- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  sever  re- 
lations with  Cuba. 

March  22.  1961:  Antl-Castro  Cuban  exile 
groups  in  the  United  States  announce  forma- 
tion of  a  'Revolutionary  Council"  headed 
by  Dr.  Jos^  Mlr6  Cardona,  who  was  the  first 
Premier  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  The 
Council  issues  a  statement  calling  on 
Cubans  "to  overthrow  the  Communist 
tyranny." 

March  29,  1961:  U.S.  Congress  agrees  to 
extend  the  President's  authority  to  prohibit 
Cuban  sugar  imports  until  June  30.  1962.  and 
to  share  its  quota  among  other  foreign  and 
domestic  producers. 

April  3.  1961:  US.  State  Department  issues 
pamphlet  on  Cuba  which  declares:  "We  call 
once  again  on  the  Castro  regime  to  sever 
the  links  with  the  International  Communist 
movement,  to  return  to  the  original  pur- 
poses which  brought  so  many  gallant  men 
together  In  the  Sierra  Maestra.  and  to  re- 
store the  Integrity  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
If  this  call  Is  unheeded,  we  are  confident 
that  the  Cuban  people,  with  their  passion 
for  liberty,  will  continue  to  strive  for  a 
free  Cuba  " 

April  5.  1961 :  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa 
(In  a  press  Interview  In  New  York)  de- 
nounces the  State  Department's  pamphlet 
on  Cuba  as  a  "formalization  of  the  unde- 
clared war  which  the  United  States  Is  mak- 
ing against  us  '  He  also  accuses  the  United 
States  of  arming  and  training  In  Florida 
and  Guatemala  a  "so-called  liberation  army 
of  4,000  to  5.000  counterrevolutionaries,  mer- 
cenaries and  adventurers." 

April  8.  1961 :  Dr.  Jos*  Mlro  Cardona.  head 
of  the  Cuban  Revoluntlonary  Council.  Is- 
sues a  statement  (In  New  York),  calling  all 
Cubans  to  arms  to  overthrow  the  regime  of 
Premier  Fidel  Castro.  He  declares  that  the 
revolt  must  come  from  within  the  country 
April  12.  1961:  President  Kennedy  declares 
(at  a  press  conference)  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  not  intervene  "under  any  con- 
ditions" In  Cuba,  and  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment "win  do  everything  It  possibly  can 
to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  Americans 
Involved  In  any  actions  Inside  Cuba."  He 
says  that  he  would  be  opjxwed  to  any  at- 
tempt by  Cuban  exiles  to  mount  an  anti- 
Castro  offensive  from  the  United  States. 

April  15,  1961:  Three  Cuban  military  air 
bases  are  attacked  by  three  bombers  manned 
by  antl-Castro  personnel.  Seven  Cuban 
militiamen  are  reported  killed  and  47 
wounded.  An  arms  dump  Is  hit  at  Camp 
Llbertad  near  Havana.  One  of  the  rebel 
pilots  lands  at  Miami  International  Airport, 
and  declares  (In  a  statement  Issued  to  the 
press)  that  the  three  planes  belonged  to  the 
Cuban  Air  Force  and  were  manned  by  Cuban 
pilots  who  defected  from  the  Cuban  Air 
Porce. 
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On  the  same  day.  Premier  Castro  orders  a 
general  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
and  c;vU!an  miUtis.  In  a  coinmuiilque 
Issued  after  the  bombing  attack,  he  declares: 
"Our  country  has  been  the  victim  of  a  crim- 
inal Imperialist  aggression  which  violates  all 
norms  of  International  law.  If  this  air  attack 
Is  a  prelude  to  an  Invasion,  the  country,  on 
a  war  basis,  will  resist  and  destroy  with  an 
Iron  hand  any  force  which  attempts  to  dis- 
embark upon  our  land  " 

At  an  emergency  session  of  the  U.N,  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Political  Committee.  Foreign 
Minister  Raul  Roa  accuses  the  United 
States  of  having  Instigated  the  bombing  at- 
tack on  Cuba.  He  denies  that  the  pilots  de- 
fected from  the  Cuban  Air  Porce  and  as- 
serts that  they  were  "mercenaries  txsught 
by  the  United  States."  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
U.N  ,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  denies  the  Cuban 
accusations,  and  reasserts  that  th«  United 
States  will  not  Intervene  In  Cuba.  Soviet 
Delegate  "Valerian  A  Zorln  expresses  "deep 
Indignation"  over  the  "barbarian  attacks" 
launched  against  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 

April  16,  1961 :  Premier  Castro  acciises  the 
United  States  of  responsibility  for  the  air 
raid  on  Cuba  and  of  deliberately  trying 
to  deceive  world  opinion  by  declaring  that 
the  fliers  were  defectors.  He  challenges 
President  Kennedy  to  present  before  the  U.N. 
the  fliers  who  bombed  Cuba. 

On  the  same  day.  the  United  States  grants 
political  asylum  to  the  three  fliers,  but  the 
Identity  and  whereabouts  of  the  three  men 
are  kept  secret. 

April  17.  1961:  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  antl- 
Castro  forces  begins.  Rebel  troops  land  on 
the  southern  coast  In  Las  Villas  Province. 
Rebel  landings  are  also  reported  in  Orlente 
Province  In  the  southeast  and  In  Plnar  del 
Rio  Province  In  the  extreme  west. 

US.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  (at  a 
press  conference  In  Washington)  expresses 
the  sjrmpathy  of  the  American  people  for  the 
antl-Castro  movement,  but  reiterates  that 
U.S.  forces  will  not  Intervene  in  Cuba. 

In  the  UN.  General  Assembly's  Political 
Committee.  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  de- 
clares that  Cuba  has  been  Invaded  "by  a 
force  of  mercenaries,  organized,  fijianced.  and 
armed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  He  says  that  the  attacks  were 
launched  from  the  United  States  and  Guate- 
mala.   Both  countries  deny  this  assertion. 

President  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council.  Eh-.  Jos*  Mlr6  Cardona.  Issues  a  state- 
ment In  New  York,  calling  on  "freedom-lov- 
ing peoples"  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
support  the  attack  on  Cuba. 

April  18,  1961 :  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
sends  a  message  to  President  Kennedy  in 
which  he  charges  the  United  States  with 
responsibility  for  the  Invasion  of  Cuba.  He 
warns  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  "render 
the  Cuban  people  and  their  government  all 
necessary  assistance  In  beating  back  the 
armed  attack  on  Cuba." 

On  the  same  day.  President  Kennedy  sends 
a  reply  to  Khrushchev  In  which  he  states: 
"I  have  previously  stated  and  I  repeat  now 
that  the  United  States  Intends  no  armed 
intervention  In  Cuba.  In  the  event  of  any 
military  Intervention  by  outside  force  we 
win  Inmiedlately  honor  our  obligations  under 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  to  protect  this 
hemisphere  against  external  aggression.  I 
have  taken  careful  note  of  your  statement 
that  the  events  In  Cuba  might  affect  peace 
In  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  trust  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
using  the  sltuaUon  In  Cuba  as  a  pretext.  Is 
planning  to  Inflame  other  areas  of  the  world. 
I  would  like  to  think  that  your  government 
has  too  great  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
embark  on  any  enterprise  so  dangerous  to 
general  peace  I  believe  that  you  should 
recognize  that  free  peoples  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  do  not  accept  the  claim  of  his- 
torical Inevitability  for  Communist  revolu- 


tion. The  great  revolution  In  the  history 
of  man.  past,  present,  and  future,  is  the  rev- 
olution of  those  determined  to  be  free  " 

April  19.  1961 :  Cuban  rebel  Invading  forces 
give  up  their  beachhead  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  In  an  attempt  to  Join  guerril- 
las In  the  nearby  Escambray  Mountains. 
Rebel  communique  announces  that  the  In- 
vaders have  suffered  "tragic  losses"  while 
being  attacked  by  "Soviet  tanks  and  artillery 
[and]  Russian  Mlg  aircraft" 

April  20.  1961 :  P»resldent  Kennedy  declares 
(In  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors)  that  U.S.  "restraint  Is  not  in- 
exhaustible." and  that  the  United  States  does 
not  Intend  to  abandon  Cuba  to  communism. 
He  says:  "Should  It  ever  appear  that  the 
Inter-American  doctrine  of  noninterference 
nverely  conceals  or  exctises  a  policy  of  non- 
action; If  the  Nations  of  this  hemisphere 
should  fall  to  meet  their  commitments 
against  outside  Conununlst  penetration,  then 
I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  this  Grov- 
ernment  will  not  hesitate  In  meeting  Its  pri- 
mary obligations,  wliich  are  the  security  of 
our  Nation." 

On  the  same  day,  April  20,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  accuses  United  States  (In 
a  statement  In  the  Indian  Parliament)  of 
having  encoviraged  the  Invasion  of  Cuba 

April  21,  1961:  UJ^.  General  Assembly's 
Political  Committee  adopts  (by  a  vote  of  61 
to  27  with  10  abstentions)  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  seven  Latin  American  Nations  (Ar- 
gentina, Chile.  Colombia.  Honduras.  Panama. 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela)  which  calls  on 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  "to  lend  their  assistance  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  settlement  [of  the  United 
States-Cuban  crisis]  by  i>eaceful  means." 
The  7-power  projxjsal  Is  supported  by  the 
United  States.  Its  Western  European  allies, 
most  of  the  Latin  American  States,  and  15 
Afro-Asian  States.  The  only  two  Latin 
American  countries  to  vote  against  it  are 
Cuba  and  Mexico  The  committee  also  en- 
dorses (by  a  vote  of  42  to  31  with  25  absten- 
tions) a  Mexican  proposal  which  would  call 
on  all  states  to  "Insure  that  their  territories 
and  resources  are  not  used  to  promote  a  civil 
war  In  Cuba." 

April  22,  1961 :  U  Jf .  General  Assembly 
eliminates  the  reference  to  the  OAS  In  the 
7-power  resolution,  and  approves  a  resolu- 
tion (by  a  vote  of  59  to  13  with  24  absten- 
tions) which  calls  on  all  U-N.  member  states 
"to  take  such  peaceful  action  as  Is  open  to 
them  to  remove  existing  tensions"  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

April  22,  1961:  Former  President  Elsen- 
hower confers  (at  Camp  David,  Md  )  with 
President  Kennedy  on  the  Cuban  situation. 
Elsenhower  says  to  newsmen  after  the  meet- 
ing; "I  am  all  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
supjjortlng  the  man  who  has  to  carry  the 
responsibility  for  our  foreign  affairs." 

On  the  same  day  (April  22 » ,  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  sends  President  Kennedy 
a  reply  to  Kennedy's  message  on  the  Cuban 
situation.  Khrushchev  declares  that  In 
spite  of  all  official  U.S.  denials,  "it  has  now 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  It  was 
precisely  the  United  States  that  prepared  the 
Intervention  (In  Cuba],  financed  the  Inva- 
sion and  transported  the  gangs  of  merce- 
naries, which  Invaded  the  territory  of  Cuba. 
US  Armed  Forces  also  took  a  direct  part 
In  the  realization  of  the  gangster  attack  on 
Cuba.  American  bombers  and  fighters  sup- 
ported the  operations  of  mercenaries  who 
landed  on  Cuban  territory,  and  took  part  In 
military  operations  against  the  armed  forces 
of  the  lawful  government  and  the  people 
of  Cuba." 

April  23,  1961 :  Premier  Fidel  Castro  (In  a 
4^ -hour  television  speech  In  Havana,  his 
first  public  appearance  since  the  Invasion  of 
April  17)  declares  that  no  clemency  wlU  be 
shown  to  the  458  rebel   prisoners  captured 


In  the  April  17  landings,  unless  the  United 
States  ceases  Its  aid  to  Cuban  rebels  He 
warns  the  United  States  that  if  It  tries  to 
Intervene  directly  In  Cuba,  "a  conflagration 
of  Incalculable  proportions"  will  be  started 
which  win  be  the  "beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Yankee  empire,"  Castro  says:  "We 
shall  not  fight  alone." 

AprU  24,  1961;  US.  Presidential  Prese  Sec- 
retary Pierre  Salinger  declares  (In  a  state- 
ment to  the  press)  that  President  Kennedy 
assumes  "sole  responsibility"  for  the  US 
role  In  the  action  against  Cuba. 

On  the  same  day,  Honduras  becomes  the 
eighth  Latin  American  State  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

April  26,  1961 :  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  (composed  of  military  repwesentatlves 
of  the  21  American  Republics)  votes  to  bar 
the  Cuban  representative  from  aU  secret  ses- 
sions of  the  Board  and  to  deny  him  access 
to  all  classified  documents  dealing  with 
hemispheric  defense  plans,  '"as  long  as  there 
exists  the  present  evident  alliance  of  Cuba 
with  the  Soviet  bloc."  The  ban  (proposed 
by  the  United  States)  Is  approved  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  1  (Cuba)  "With  4  abstentions  (Chile. 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Venezuela)  and  one  vote 
reserved  ( Brazil ) . 

April  30.  1961;  State  Department  advises 
all  UJS.  citizens  In  Cuba  to  leave  the  Island 

May  1,  1961:  Premier  Castro  in  a  May  Day 
speech  In  Havana  declared  Cuba  a  Socialist 
nation  and  said  there  would  be  no  more 
elections.  He  asserted  that  henceforth  his 
revolutionary  government  would  rely  on  the 
direct  backing  of  the  people  as  expressed  In 
such  demonstrations  as  the  May  Day  rally. 

On  the  same  day  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs  that 
the  United  States  had  no  plans  now  "to 
proceed  In  any  way  In  armed  Intervention  in 
Cuba"  but  If  the  Castro  regime  engaged  In 
acts  of  aggression  this  country  "will  defend 
itself." 

May  2.  1961:  U.S.  State  Etepartment  de- 
scribed Cuba  as  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  statement  said: 
"Let  there  be  no  confusion  repnrding  Cas- 
tro's use  of  the  word  "Socialist  "  Instead  of 
"Communist."  The  use  of  the  word  "Social- 
ist." In  fact,  meant  that  "Castro  considers 
Cuba  further  along  the  Communist  road  than 
other  countries  In  the  bloc." 

May  3,  1961:  Twenty-two  rebels.  Including 
Capt.  Manuel  Artlme,  a  leader  of  the  April 
17  Invasion  attempt,  were  captured  by  Cuban 
Government  troops.  The  Government  an- 
nounced that  this  brought  the  number  of 
captured  rebels  to  1,122. 

May  5,  1961:  An  anti-Castro  Cuban  volun- 
teer declared  that  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  had  held  him  and  16  others  prisoner 
and  Incommunicado  for  11  weeks  before  and 
during  last  month's  abortive  invasion. 

May  9,  1961;  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council 
declares  that  its  forces  In  last  month's  action 
had  been  "overcome  by  Soviet  tanks  and 
Migs;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Russian  Em- 
pire," and  that  It  was  "preparing  new  plans" 
to  win  Its  fight. 

May  17.  1961;  Premier  Castro  offers  to  ex- 
change his  prisoners  of  the  April  17  Invasion 
of  Cuba  for  500  bulldozers  from  the  United 
States,  or  else  they  would  be  sentenced  to 
hard  labor.  "Of  course,"  Castro  said,  "those 
among  them  who  have  committed  murder 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  anything." 

The  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  called 
on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  to 
"take  effective  action"  under  Inter-Amerlcan 
pacts  to  support  the  council's  efforts  to 
overthrow  Premier  Castro. 

On  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  re.solutlon  declaring 
Cuba  to  be  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  to 
this  hemisphere  and  urged  the  Organization 
of  American  Suites  to  take  collective  action 
against  Castro. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  May  24,  19()l 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Hams,  D.D,.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  with  each  new  morn- 
ing with  its  unfinished  tasks  there 
downs  the  sweet  consciousness — we  are 
with  Thee.  We  come  not  so  much  to 
seek  Thee  as  to  open  our  faltering  lives 
m  pemtence  and  deep  need  to  Thy  ever- 
waiting  strength. 

In  all  the  deliberations  that  center  :n 
this  Chamber  save  those  who  here  speak 
and  act  for  the  Nation  from  substitut- 
ixig  quick  and  undisciplined  judgments 
for  the  ripened  wisdom  which  has  bf^n 
enriched  by  the  experience  of  the  pa.st. 

May  our  own  lives,  freed  of  pettiness 
and  prejudice  and  radiant  with  good 
will  which  leaps  all  barriers  to  brother- 
hood, be  fit  channels  through  which  Thy 
saving  grace  may  fiOw  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  We  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Redeemer.     Amen. 
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May  2J4. 


THE  JOURN.AL 

On  request  of  Mr  Humphrey  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedmgs  of  Tuesday, 
May  23,  1961.  was  dispen.sed  with. 

I  .      

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr    Miller, 

one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submtt- 
tmg  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
■ee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings..) 


r 


partment  on  the  activities  and  transactions 
under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
from  January  1.  1961.  through  March  31, 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

.^MKNDME.Nr  OF  W.\R  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948.  Re- 

L.'^TiNG     TO     Compensation     for     Certain 

World  War  II  Losses 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compensation 
for  certain  World  War  II  losses  (with  an 
accompanying  paper:;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Determination  of  Certain  Claims  of  Ameri- 
can   Nationals    Settled    bt    the    United 
States-Polish    Claims   Agreement 
A     letter     from     the     Chairman,     Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
isla'^ion  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals  settled  by  the 
United   States-Polish    Claims   Agreement    of 
July  16,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes   (with 
an  accompanying  paper);   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Amendment  or  Section  4126,  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Compen- 
sation TO  Prison  Inmates  for  Certain  In- 
juries 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  section  4126  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  compensation  to  prison 
Inmates  for  injuries  Incurred  In  the  course 
of  employment  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
th'-^rewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Tfie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FXrXUTIVE    COMMl'NIC ATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
btfore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
-which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  if  Marttimf  .\dministration  on  Ac- 
tivities Unjer  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
OF  1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the    Maritime    Administration    of    that    De- 


MEMORIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  cablegram,  in  the 
nature  of  a  memorial,  signed  by  Eduardo 
Flores,  Rafael  Quinonez  a  De  Angel, 
Benito  Cabrear,  and  Damian  Ballesteros, 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  relating  to  the 
rights  of  voters  in  Puerto  Rico,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  1622.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  (Rept.  No.  287);  and 

S.  1941.  A  bin  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County,  N.  Mex.   (Rept.  No.  288). 


S.  1954  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    STENNIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr    Rob- 
ertson,   Mr.    Sparkman.    Mr.    Hill, 
Mr  McClellan,  and  Mr  Smathehs)  : 
S   1955.  A   bin   to   amend   title    18,   United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  Inciting 
to  riot,  or  committing  other  unlawful  acta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr   Mo»s«. 
Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.   Smtth    of    Massa- 
chusetta.    Mr.    Beall.    Mr.    PROtrrr, 
and  Mr   Miller)  : 
S  1956.  A    bill    to    provide    that    the    au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
be  less  than  3.000  offlcers  and  members;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   MUNDT: 
S.  1957    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Spring  Wheat  Quality  Laboratory  lo- 
cated   at    Beltavllle,    Md.,    to    South    Dakota 
State    College.    Brookings,    S.    Dak.;    to    the 
Committee  on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 
By  Mr.  LONO  of   Hawaii: 
S   1958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Mil- 
ler  Wolfert   and   Manuel   Miller   Wolfert;    to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of   a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 

Armed   Services : 

Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DODD: 
S.  1953.  A   bin    to   amend   section    5021    of 
title  18.  United  States  Code;  and 


CONCURRENI   RESOLUTION 
ENFORCEMENT    OF    CONSTITUTION 
AND  LAWS  FOR   PROTECTION   OF 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVns  <  for  himself,  Mr  Douglas. 
and  Mr.  Clark  i  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  25)  concerning 
the  enforcement  in  certain  States  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  for  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  over  one  day.  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution, 
printed  in  full,  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 

HANDLING  OF  FEDERAL  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS  AND  YOUTHFUL 
OFFENDERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
amendments  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquents. 

The  enlightened  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  problem  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  has  set  a  commend- 
able and  realistic  standard  for  the  entire 
country. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Federal 
program  has  been  due  to  its  flexibility 
in  the  treatment  of  offenders.  The 
Youth  Correction  Act  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  reflect  the  now  accepted 
concept  that  criminal  behavior  of  youths 
present  different  and  individual  prob- 
lems which  can  best  be  handled  by  laws 
emphasizing  rehabilitation  rather  than 
punishment. 

It  is  understandable  that  any  legisla- 
tion dealing  directly  with  human  be- 
havior should  not  be  considered  final 
Continuous  reevaluation   and   improve- 
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ment  based  uixjn  experience  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  maximum  benefit  from 
the  program. 

Efforts  under  these  Federal  laws  have 
clearly  demonstrated  a  need  for  the  two 
amendments  I  introduce  today. 

The  first  of  the  two  proposals  would 
amend  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  to 
make  consistent  the  treatment  of  youth 
offenders  on  probation  with  that  of 
youths  committed  to  Federal  institu- 
tions. 

Under  section  5021  of  title  18,  a  com- 
mitted youth  who  is  unconditionally 
discharged  before  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  sentence  imposed  upon  him 
automatically  has  his  conviction  set 
aside.  No  such  provision  exists  for  Xkie 
youth  who  is  released  from  probation. 
His  conviction  remains  on  the  record  un- 
til the  original  sentence  expires.  The 
law,  as  it  stands  now,  discriminates 
against  the  youth  on  probation  who  is 
generally  charged  with  a  lesser  offense. 

I  think  section  5021  represents  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  treatment  of  youth- 
ful offenders.  It  provides  an  additional 
incentive  for  maintaining  good  behavior 
by  holding  out  to  the  youth  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  his  record. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  ex- 
tend this  opportunity  to  youths  on  pro- 
bation and,  by  so  doing,  remove  an  in- 
equity in  the  law. 

The  second  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 751  of  title  18  to  provide  a  penalty 
for  juveniles  who  escape  or  attempt  to 
eitape  from  custody. 

Section  751  now  provides  stiff  penal- 
ties for  persons  escaping  or  attempting 
to  escape  after  a  conviction  or  an  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  felony  and  lesser  penal- 
ties for  those  charged  with  misde- 
meanors. 

Under  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  a  juvenile  is  not  considered 
subject  to  criminal  proceedings  and 
therefore  provisions  of  the  Escap>e  Act 
do  not  apply  to  juveniles. 

A  juvenile,  as  far  as  legal  punish- 
ment is  concerned,  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  trying  to  escaF>e.  Unfortunately, 
many  ixjlice  officers  and  guards  have 
sustained  serious  injuries  at  the  hands 
of  youths  bent  on  escape. 

The  amendment  would  close  this  loop- 
hole by  making  juveniles  who  escape  or 
attempt  to  escape  from  custody  liable 
to  prosecution  under  the  Escape  Act, 
but  the  maximum  penalty  would  be  1 
year  imprisonment  or  $1,000  fine  or  both 
rather  than  the  5-year  maximum  of 
section  751. 

The  two  amendments,  when  consid- 
ered togethei-.  suggest  the  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency. For  those  youths  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  help  them- 
selves, every  reasonable  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  assist  them  in  making  a  new 
start.  But  for  those  youths  who  refuse 
to  respond  to  help,  as  in  the  case  of  es- 
capees, some  punishment  is  necessary 
and  justified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Dodd. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5021  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juve- 
nile delinquents 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  O.  Garaas,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  North  Da- 
kota, term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  Vogel. 

Adam  J  Walsh,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Maine,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Harry  W.  Pinkham. 

James  H.  Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin, term  of  4  years,  vice  Lyle  P.  Mil- 
ligan. 

Gibson  Greer  Elzell,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Georgia, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  K.  Holt,  Jr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  May  31,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  sched- 
uled. 


NOTICE  OF  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  BY 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE WITH  VICE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hear  the  Vice 
President  discuss  his  recent  world  trip 
in  closed,  executive  session  in  the  com- 
mittee room.  F-53.  Capitol,  tomorrow 
afternoon,  Thursday,  at  3:30  o'clock. 
All  Senators  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  meeting.  I  hope  they 
will  come. 


ADDRF.SSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD; 
Address  by  Senator  Hartke  delivered  be- 
fore  Indiana  Academic   Advisory  Council   at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  20,  1961. 


CUBA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
mosphere in  Washington,  both  inside 
and  outside  this  Chamber,  has  recently 
been  full  of  sound,  fury,  and  oratory 
with  respect  to  our  policy  to^vard  Cuba. 
At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  in  loud 


talk  about  the  desirability  of  entering 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Cuban 
dictator  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
for  tractors.  I  suggest  that  in  recent 
days  more  heat  than  light  has  been  cast 
on  that  subject. 

This  morning,  there  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  editorial  entitled 
"Blood  Bargaining,"  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  making  every  effort  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  way  to  set  the 
record  clear  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  bargain.  The  editorial 
suggests  tliat  hot  words  would  play  into 
Castro's  hands,  in  an  argument  which 
this  country  could  not  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orders  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Blood  Bargaining 

Let  no  one  underestimate  Fidel  Castro's 
craft  In  exacting  every  last  drop  of  advantage 
in  a  propaganda  battle.  Since  Castro's  origi- 
nal offer  to  "exchange"  prisoners  for  tractors 
put  his  regime  in  an  ugly  light,  he  now  de- 
nounces us  for  using  his  terminology  and 
insists  that  the  tractors  are  simply  an  "in- 
demnification." 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  country  has  some 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  1,200  luck- 
less Invaders  now  in  Castro's  hands  If  they 
were  to  be  executed— as  Castro  darkly  hints — 
it  might  blacken  the  Cuban  regime  s  repu- 
tation, but  at  a  price  far  too  cruel  to  pay 
It  Is  necessary  to  swallow  a  little  pride  in 
the  hope  that  lives  may  be  saved,  and  that 
the  ultimate  moral  victory  will  go  to  those 
who  value  men  more  than  machines. 

EJleanor  Roosevelt.  Milton  Elsenhower,  and 
Walter  Reuther  have  undertaken  a  humani- 
tarian task  in  raising  funds  for  the  unhappy 
transaction.  It  would  be  a  fine  gesture  if 
leaders  all  through  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  to  unite  In  the  effort.  The  world  ought 
to  know  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  tran- 
scends government  and  reaches  directly  to 
the  people  themselves. 

Every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  way,  to  set  the  record 
clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  But 
hot  words  would  play  into  Castro's  hand  in 
an  argument  which  this  country  could  not 
win. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  business  about  the 
tractors  and  the  prisoners  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  only  a  digression  with  re- 
spect to  the  important  debate  on  our 
Cuban  ix)licy.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in 
this  debate  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  far  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
United  States  keep  its  treaties  and  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  law.  We  talk  about  the 
importance  of  the  rule  of  law;  but  we 
tend  to  ignore  it  when  it  is  not  to  our 
advantage. 

In  the  May  13  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  there  was  published  a  guest  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Cuba  Incident  and 
the  Rule  of  Law."  The  author  of  the 
editorial  is  an  able  Republican.  Mr. 
Arthur  Larson,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  President  Eisenhower  in  various 
capacities  during  the  late  administra- 
tion. The  editorial  ix>ints  out  that  the 
Cuba  incident  \nhich  resulted  in  disaster 
was  a  clear  violation,  insofar  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  of  both  our 
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international  commiLmtTas  and  our 
domestic  criminal  statutes  which  pro- 
hibit, m  no  uncertain  terms  what  we  very 
clearly  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cuba  I.vcident  and  the  Rule  of  Law 
I  By  Arthur  Larson) 

In  the  first  detailed  expose  of  what  went 
on  behind  closed  doors  before  the  decision 
on  the  Cuban  enterprise  was  made.  Wallace 
Carroll  recounted  in  more  than  three  full 
New  York  Times  columns  the  many  elements 
that  were  discussed  and  weighed:  the  Intel- 
ligence estimates,  the  chances  of  success. 
the  possible  effect  on  American  prestige,  the 
matter  of  timing,  and  so  on.  At  almost  the 
end  of  the  article,  after  a  reference  to  the 
recruiting,  training,  and  financing  of  Inva- 
sion troops  In  the  United  States,  there  fol- 
lowed this  sentence:  "Attorney  General 
Robert  P  Kennedy  and  Abram  J.  Chayes, 
State  Departments  legal  adviser,  checked 
the  laws  covering  such  activities  and  raised 
questloiis  about  their  legality."  This  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  references  to  law  to  be  found 
in  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been 
written  about  the  Cuban  Incident. 

Now  that  the  enterprise  has  miscarried,  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people,  official  and 
unofficial,  follows  the  same  pattern:  the  tim- 
ing was  b-^d;  the  intelligence  work  was  bad; 
the  failure  to  do  an  all-out  Job  was  bad; 
the  effect  on  American  prestige  was  bad.  It 
Is  time  someone  said  plainly — and  not  Just  as 
an  incidental  afterthought — that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  law. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Federal  criminal  stat- 
ute quoted  on  this  page,  and  at  the  passage 
from  Habana  Treaty — which  under  article  VI 
of  our  Constitution  Is.  with  the  Constitution 
and  statutes,  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Then  recall  tlpat  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
were  watching  on  television  the  marching 
drills  of  recruits  and  the  activities  of  enlist- 
ment centers,  and  reading  In  our  papers  Illus- 
trated accounts  of  the  open  recruiting,  fi- 
nancing, and  training  of  these  forces  In  sev- 
eral centers  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
I  d  '  •:  '  presume  to  discuss  alleged  active  aid 
by  g  vernmental  agencies;  mere  govern- 
mental tolerance  of  such  activities  on  our  soil 
Is  Illegal  In  Itself;  affirmative  governmental 
participation  would  sharply  increase  the 
gravity  of  the  offense. 

What  has  gone  WTong  In  this  land  that 
prides  Itself  on  being  the  guardian  of  the 
rule  of  law? 

Are  these  laws  out  of  date?  No.  There 
are  10  pages  of  notes  of  decided  cases  foUow- 
Ir^  the  statute  first  cited.  The  noninterfer- 
ence principle  stated  in  the  other  quotations 
on  this  page  has  been  restated  In  a  number 
of  subsequent  treaties  and  declarations  made 
by  the  American  Republics,  Including  the  Bo- 
gota and  Caracas  actions  designed  to  provide, 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
procedures  for  this  very  problem.  The  same 
principle  has  been  applied  by  actions  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  actual  cases,  such  as  the 
actions  In  1948  and  1949  condemning  aid  by 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  Greek 
guerillas. 

Are  these  laws  more  legal  technicalities? 
They  are  not.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
the  fringes  of  International  law  and  conduct. 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter:  the 
Integrity  of  national  states:  the  right  of  free- 
dom from  Interference  In  domestic  affairs; 
the  Illegality  of  force  In  international  rela- 
tions. 

Are  we  Justified  In  our  conduct  because  of 
a   threat    to   our    security?      There    are   five 


ways     in     which     ovu-     security    ooxild     be 
threatened : 

1.  By  a  direct  aggressive  assault  by  Castro 
upon  the  United  States.  No  responsible 
person  seriously  believes  that  this  Is  a 
genuine  danger.  In  any  real  showdown,  one 
wave  of  planes  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
Saratoga  could  destroy  Cuba  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

2.  By  subversive  activities  aimed  at  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  dealing  with 
such  activities  for  years  by  much  bigger  and 
more  expert  practitioners. 

3.  By  direct  aggressive  assault  by  Castro 
upon  other  Latin  American  countries.  In 
such  an  event,  force  can  be  met  with  force 
with  cc»mplete  legality  unaer  the  United 
Nations  Chartsr.  Collective  measures  under 
the  Bogota  Pact  and  the  Caracas  Declaration 
wculd  be  In  order,  and  our  assistance  would 
earn  us  the  .•lupport  rather  than  the  fears 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

4.  By  siibverslve  activities  aimed  at  Latin 
American  countries.  These  countries  have 
been  dealing  with  subversive  plots  through- 
out their  h.story  under  their  own  laws.  Here 
again,  we  can  give  our  help  by  operating 
through  the  channels  of  the  OAS,  the  U.N.. 
and  the  various  treaties  and  declarations 
aimed  at  collective  action  against  such 
subversion. 

5.  By  the  gradual  rise  of  pro-Castro,  pro- 
Corrununist,  anti-American  sentiment 
throughout  Latin  America.  This  Is  the  real 
threat,  the  new  threat.  The  surest  way  to 
exacerbate  this  threat  Is  to  become  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  "bringing  down  Cas- 
tro '  quickly  by  whatever  amount  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  is  necessary.  We  must  not 
forget  that  throughout  Latin  American  his- 
tory the  specter  of  Interventlonlsm  has  al- 
ways taken  the  form  of  the  fear  of  Yankee 
Interventlonlsm.  The  fear  of  Communist  in- 
terventlonlsm is  only  a  few  years  old.  The 
older  fear  runs  very  deep,  and  lies  Just  un- 
der the  surface.  If  we  begin  to  act  too  im- 
periously and  unilaterally,  this  fear  could 
easily  become  once  more  the  main  force  of 
Latin  American  politics,  and  could  over- 
whelm the  competing  new  force  of  antl- 
communlsm  and  antl-Castrolsm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  surest  way  to  defeat  this 
threat  and  enhance  our  security  is  to  press 
forward  vigorously  with  constructive  pro- 
grams of  economic  development,  to  attune 
our  policies  and  direct  our  attention  to  the 
lively  and  discontented  new  elements  in 
these  countries — the  students,  intellectuals, 
and  young  professional  people  who  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  and  who  should  be  our 
strongest  allies,  to  Insist  at  every  point  on 
strengthening  and  utilizing  the  OAS  and 
other  agreed  collective  measures,  and  above 
all  to  make  respect  for  the  national  Integrity 
of  our  neighbors  the  main  theme  of  our 
policy. 

Finally,  there  is  the  tu  quoque  argument, 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  all.  The  Com- 
munists do  It;  therefore  we  not  only  may  do 
it  but  must  do  It.  If  we  ever  succumb  to 
that  poisonous  doctrine  we  are  finished.  It 
would  be  a  poor  sort  of  victory  to  become. 
In  the  process  of  winning,  the  very  lliing  we 
are  struggling  against.  We  have  our  own 
objectives,  and  our  own  methods  of  reach- 
ing them.  We  seek — in  company  with  most 
people  everywhere,  including  those  of  Latin 
America — a  world  that  orders  Its  affairs  and 
settles  Its  disputes  under  law,  that  respects 
the  self-determination  of  nations,  and  that 
bans  resort  to  force  and  subversion  whether 
by  friend  or  enemy. 

We  have  been  admonished  to  learn  some 
"useful  le,ssons"  from  the  Cuban  experience. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  lesson  Is  this:  We 
do  not  get  rid  of  violence  by  emulating  vio- 
lence. We  do  not  build  a  world  of  law  by 
fioutlng  law  when  It  gets  In  the  way  of 
our  sympathies,  no  matter  how  strong  and 


well  founded  those  sympathies  may  be.  The 
way  to  build  the  world  we  want.  In  short, 
is  to  be  ourselves. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  a  clear  head  in  con- 
nection with  our  Cuba  policy,  the  im- 
portance of  cooperating  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  and  the  importance 
of  not  giving  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  an  opportunity  to 
charge  us  with  being  treaty  violators  and 
violators  of  our  own  statutes  who  fail 
to  comply  with  the  rule  of  law  for  our- 
selves, while  we  piously  demand  that 
others  keep  their  treaty  obligations. 


LACK      OF      ATTRACTIVENESS      OP 
TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
an  article  entitled  "Ten  Straight  A  High 
School  Seniors  Admit  Theyre  a  Little 
Bit  Dizzy."  The  article  refers  to  10 
seniors  at  the  Arlington,  Va.,  Wakefield 
High  School,  who  yesterday  were  hon- 
ored in  ceremonies  at  the  school. 

I  wish  to  read  one  paragraph  of  tlie 
article,  becaiise  it  relates  to  the  bill  we 
are  debating  and  on  which  we  are  going 
to  take  afBrmative  action: 

Only  one  girl,  Barbara  Anderson,  plans  to 
study  education  and  to  become  a  teacher. 
Three  other  girls— Alice  Mattlce.  Stephanie 
Duke,  and  Janice  Niblett — said  they  had 
considered  teaching,  but  were  dissuaded  be- 
cause of  salaries.  Several  boys  said  flatly 
they  didn't  think  they  could  live  on  teacher 

pay- 
Mr.  President,  these  10  students  are 
the  top  students  in  one  of  the  finest  high 
schools  in  this  metropolitan  area:  and 
of  the  10,  only  1  says  she  plans  to  be 
a  teacher.  Three  of  the  other  young 
women  have  been  dissuaded  from  be- 
coming teachers  because  of  the  low 
salaries  and  the  poor  economic  condi- 
tions: and  all  the  boys  in  the  group  say 
they  could  not  live  on  a  teacher's  salary. 
I  believe  this  article  points  up  the  is- 
sue we  now  face  in  connection  with 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  happened  to 
notice  the  article  as  I  was  coming  to  the 
Capitol  this  morning:  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding more  help  to  education,  it  is  the 
article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 


THE  CAPITOL   lERRACES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
every  once  in  a  while  one  notices  in  the 
morning  press  something  which  attracts 
his  attention. 

I  have  noticed,  around  the  Capitol, 
the  beautiful  terraces.  The  majority 
leader  saw  to  it  that  the  grounds  around 
the  Capitol  were  at  least  brought  back 
to  reasonable  shaF>e,  so  they  will  be  at- 
tractive. 

However,  around  the  Capitol  are 
beautiful  terraces  which  are  unused. 
Apparently  we  lack  some  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  which  is  so  widely 
developed  among  other  peoples.  Can  we 
imagine  that  a  Parisian  would  permit 
these  beautiful  terraces  to  be  unused? 
Here  they  are ;  but  on  them  one  does  not 
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find  even  a  bench,  a  table,  or  a  chair. 
In  fact,  these  beautiful  terraces  around 
the  Capitol  could  well  be  used  for  what 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  been  talking 
about^ — namely,  sidewalk  cafes.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  tourists  to  find  in  and 
around  the  Capitol  adequate  places 
where  they  can  eat  and  rest;  but  right 
here,  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol, 
around  the  Senate  wing  and  the  House 
wing,  are  very  beautiful  terraces  which, 
with  but  little  change  in  terms  of  their 
covering,  could  be  made  most  useful, 
with  the  addition  of  tables,  benches, 
canopies,  umbrellas,  and  with  the  pro- 
vision of  some  good  service,  which  I  be- 
lieve we  might  be  able  to  provide  by 
means  of  a  catering  service.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  having  the  pleasure  of  out- 
door recreation  and  outdoor  eating,  we 
could  also  make  available  to  the  citizenry 
who  pay  for  this  Capitol  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  very  satisfying  and  beautiful 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  two 
items  I  have  submitted  this  morning — 
one  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  field 
of  education,  and  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  need  to  develop  beauty  around  the 
Capitol — help  to  begin  our  day  fairly 
well. 


RANSOM  OF  CUBAN  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  comment  on  the  activities 
of  the  volunteer  committee,  headed  by 
Milton  Eisenhower.  Walter  Reuther.  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  which  is  trying  to  raise 
$15  million  to  provide  500  tractors  as  a 
ransom  for  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters. 
I  believe  that  our  Government  should 
call  an  immediate  halt  to  the  activities 
of  this  comm;ttee  and  remind  its  leaders 
that  we  have  an  administration  and  a 
Congress  for  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
and  for  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
Cuban  Communist  dictator. 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions 
involved  here : 

First,  shall  we  submit  to  blackmail  by 
the  Communists? 

Second,  shall  we  permit  volunteer 
groups  of  private  citizens  to  meddle  in 
delicate  matt'?rs  of  foreign  policy? 

On  the  first  point,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  must,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  oppose  the  paying  of  tribute  to 
Castro  or  anyone  else,  however  laudable 
its  immediate  aim  may  be. 

There  are  1  billion  hostages  in  the 
Communist  piison  house  of  nations.  We 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  them  every 
(iay  of  our  lives.  We  ought  to  be 
formulating  oui-  policies  and  shaping 
our  programs  to  bring  about  their 
eventual  freedom.  Our  failure  to  pursue 
such  policies  cannot  be  redeemed  by  an 
impetuous,  sentimental,  token  response 
to  one  asE>ect  of  a  vast  problem. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  John  Downey, 
a  young  man  from  New  Britain.  Conn., 
who  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese 
Commimists  throughout  that  period. 
There  have  been  many  others,  includ- 
ing that  saintly  American.  Bishop  James 
E.  Walsh,  who  have  been  thrown  into 
Communist  prisons,  and  there  is  today  a 


large  number  of  American  citizens  in 
Castro's  jails. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  all  of  these 
tragic  cases,  but  our  concern  must  be 
expressed  not  in  the  easy  payment  of  a 
tyrant's  ransom,  but  in  the  dearer  coin- 
age of  national  policies  that  will  put 
these  tyrants  out  of  business  and  begin 
to  redeem  the  freedom  of  all  men. 

Our  national  concern  for  the  plight  of 
^he  Cubans  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  should  have  been 
evidenced  by  effective  help  on  the  beach- 
head to  enable  their  just  revolution  to 
succeed.  Having  failed  that  test,  we  are 
now  a.sked  to  render  ourselves  absurd  and 
ridiculous  by  crawling  to  Castro  and  by 
making  of  our  country  the  foil  for  his 
propaganda  efforts. 

By  paying  Castro's  price  for  a  thou- 
sand good  men.  we  only  give  him  the 
means  to  strengthen  his  enslavement  of 
6  million  others. 

More  regrettably,  if  this  voluntary 
committee  is  permitted  to  carry  out  its 
plan,  the  American  people  will,  for  the 
first  time  to  my  knowledge,  be  making 
use  of  ransom  and  tribute  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy.  If  we  start  to  pay  tribute 
now  for  1,000  of  the  1  billion  Communist 
hostages,  where  will  it  stop? 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
tolerated  the  spectacle  of  Cyrus  Eaton 
and  others  parading  around  the  world 
engaginK  in  discussions  with  Communist 
leaders,  to  the  embarrassment  and  det- 
riment of  the  United  States.  We  have 
endured  other  troublesome  harassments, 
such  as  the  refusal  of  longshoremen,  for 
their  own  political  reasons,  to  unload 
this  or  that  foreign  ship,  thus  creating 
international  incidents. 

The  Reuther-Roosevelt-Milton  Eisen- 
hower committee  again  poses  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  face  up  to  it. 

Private  citizens  and  private  groups 
must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  our  international  affairs.  The 
attempt  of  private  citizens  to  pay  a  for- 
eign dictator  for  the  release  of  foreign 
nationals  captured  during  an  insurrec- 
tion is  so  clear  a  case  of  interference  in 
the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  it  simply  cannot  be  tolerated. 
This  is  irresponsible  meddling,  and 
this  fact  cannot  be  altered  by  the  hu- 
manitarian aims  of  the  enterprise. 

If  this  committee  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  letter  of  the  Logan  Act,  it  is 
surely  in  violation  of  its  spirit,  and  I 
believe  this  incident  should  furnish  the 
impetus  to  Congress  for  the  drafting  of 
a  new  Logan  Act,  an  act  equal  to  the 
task  of  controlling  the  activities  of  a 
rash  of  self-appointed  emissaries  with- 
out portfolio. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
reports  today  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  grant  tax  deductions  to 
those  who  contribute  to  the  ransom  fund. 
This  can  only  have  the  effect  of  furnish- 
ing a  semblance  of  official  sanction  to 
the  committee.  If  the  U.S.  Government 
wants  to  submit  to  blackmail  by  Fidel 
Castro,  let  it  try  to  do  .so  through  official 
channels,  where  it  will  be  promptly  and 
properly  repudiated  by  the  Congress  and 
the  people. 

I  feel  quite  certain  the  U  3.  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  silent  partner  in  this  en- 


deavor, but  the  situation  is  by  now  so 
confused  that  I  feel  it  is  mandatory  for 
the  State  Department  to  issue  a  state- 
ment repudiating  the  efforts  of  the  ran- 
som committee  and  calling  for  a  halt  to 
its  activities. 


DETENTION     OF    MOISE    TSHOMBE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  month  I  expressed  my  disap- 
proval of  the  seizure  of  Moise  Tshombe, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congo,  while 
he  was  attending  a  peace  conference 
under  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct.  There 
have  been  hints,  particularly  from 
United  Nations  scurces,  that  this  sei- 
zure might  be  used  to  compel  Kasavubu 
and  Tshombe  to  make  some  agreement 
with  resp)ect  to  the  future  of  that  un- 
happy state,  the  Congo:  but,  without 
regard  to  the  attempts  to  justify  it,  any 
man  with  a  sense  of  fairplay  will  de- 
nounce this  arrest,  while  Tshombe  was 
traveling  under  the  white  flag,  as  a  most 
reprehensible  act. 

I  have  expressed  my  great  disapp>oint- 
ment  that  the  United  Nations,  which 
protested  so  loudly  at  the  assassination 
of  Patrice  Lumumba,  has  not  likewise 
protested  this  illegal  and  immoral  act 
of  seizing  Tshombe  while  he  was  under 
the  white  flag. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  been 
amazed  that  there  has  been  so  little 
interest  generated  by  this  dastardly  act 
The  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  murder  of  Lutiumba. 
and  properly  so,  but  they  apparently 
have  taken  no  serious  steps  to  liy  to 
secure  the  release  of  Tshombe.  Both 
Tshombe  and  Lumumba  had  been  criti- 
cal of  the  United  Nations,  so  we  must 
look  further  to  find  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  approach  by  officials  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  two  editorials  that  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  Both  of  these  editorials, 
one  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
other  in  the  Savarmah  Morning  News, 
sisk  the  question.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Premier  Gizenga,  successor  of 
Lumumba,  had  been  seized  under  simi- 
lar conditions?  Both  point  out  there 
would  have  been  demonstrations  in 
every  capital  of  the  world.  When  the 
Communists  demonstrated,  the  United 
Nations  condemned.  Tshombe  has  been 
strongly  anticommunistic  and  is  there- 
fore expendable. 

This  double  standard  of  morality,  if 
persisted  in  by  the  United  Nations,  will 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  that  body  in 
settling  disputes  a*  the  conference  table, 
and  we  are  likely  to  have  a  great  many 
which  should  be  settled  at  the  confer- 
ence table  before  the  birth  pains  of  the 
emerging  new  nations  are  ended. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  the  editorials  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  May  9,    1961] 
Treacherous  Act 

When  Moise  Tshombe,  leader  of  Katang.. 
traveled    to    CoqullbatvlUe    last    mouth    to 
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confer  with  Leopold ville  officials  on  the 
Congo's  future  status,  he  came  as  the  leader 
of  the  richest,  most  Independent  province 
In  the  divided  African  state.  Now,  In  one 
of  those  fantastic  developments  that  we 
have  to  expect  in  the  Congo,  he  stands  un- 
d"r    arrest   and   accused   of  high   treason. 

Mr.  Tshombe.  who  has  adamantly  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  or  other 
Congo  leaders,  should  nevertheless  have 
been  able  to  count  on  the  Immunities 
covering  any  participant  In  a  political  con- 
ference. His  abrupt  seizure  by  LeopoldviUe 
orBclals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  his  bar- 
gaining attitude  was  a  treacherous  act 
which  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Tshombe 
outside  Katanga   in   no   way   excuses. 

The  United  Nations  has  asked  President 
Kasavubu  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
"fair  treatment  and  due  process  of  law" 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Tshombe.  One  can  im- 
agine what  an  uproar  would  have  been  cre- 
ated in  many  quarters  if  Premier  Gizeuga 
of  secessionist  Stanleyville  had  been  simi- 
larly seized.  The  United  Nations  has  the 
duty  to  Insist  on  Tshombe's  release,  remem- 
bering that  the  principles  of  "fair  treatment 
and  due  process"  apply  to  those  with  few 
outside  friends  as  well  as  to  those  with  many. 

[From  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  May  11, 

1961) 

Whehe  Are  the  Demonstkations? 

Senator  Rich.krd  Rtsskll  took  the  floor  of 

the  Senate  this  week  to  attack  the  detention 

of    Moise    Tshombe.    doughty    boss    of    the 

Congo's  Katanga  Province. 

Tshombe  may  be  so  guilty  of  crimes  that 
the  United  Nations  should  arrest  him.  Sen- 
ator RussixL  declared,  but  his  seizure  at  the 
Congo  political  conference  constitutes  breach 
of  a  promise  of  safe  conduct. 

Pew  other  voices  hav§  been  raised  to  pro- 
test the  seizure  of  Tshombe.  even  though 
he  faces  possible  execution.  This  seems 
strange  in  view  of  the  uproar  raised  when 
Patrice  Lumumba  underwent  the  same  ex- 
perience. 

Where  are  the  demonstrators  now?  Why 
aren't  mobs  in  cities  around  the  globe 
astir?  Why  doesn't  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
test? Why  are  all  the  neutrals  silent?  Isn't 
Tshombe  as  much  a  victim  as  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba? 

The  arrest  of  Moise  Tshombe  Is  but  an- 
other chapter  in  the  Congo's  brutal  politi- 
cal struggle.  Its  participants  recognize  no 
rules,  and  Americans  are  at  a  loss  when  they 
seek  to  judge  the  actions  of  the  Congolese  by 
accepted  standards. 

It  was  at  the  hands  of  Moise  Tshombe, 
It  has  been  charged,  that  Patrice  Lumumba 
met  his  death.  This  is  the  grave  accusation 
lodged  against  the  Katanga  leader.  The 
charge  of  "treason"  which  has  been  leveled 
against  him  means  only  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  his  captors. 

So  wi'y  no  demonstrations  in  defense  of 
Moise  Tshombe?  The  cases  are  almost  the 
same,  except  that  Tshombe's  record  Is  per- 
haps a  bit  the  cleaner,  ugly  though  it  may 
be. 

Could  it  be  that  the  difference  lies  In  their 
attitude  toward  communism?  Whatever 
else  Moise  Tshombe  may  be,  he  is  not  pro- 
Communist.     Patrice  Lumumba  was. 

It  doesn't  take  Involved  reasoning  to  draw 
a  deduction  from  that.  The  Communists 
aren't  concerned  about  Moise  Tshombe's 
fate,  so  there  are  no  demonstrations.  But 
what  If  the  prisoner  held  by  the  Central 
Qovernment  hap{>encd  to  be  Antoine  Ga- 
zenga,  the  pro-Red  successor  to  Patrice 
Lumumba?  Would  there  be  silence  then? 
There  would  not. 


PROTECTION    OF    INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS    OF    CITIZENS 

Mr     JAVITS      Mr     President,    at   th.e 
conclusion  of  liiese  brief  remark.^.  I  shall 


send  tx)  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  myself  and  Eisk  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  advised  those  Senators  who  I 
thought  might  have  an  interest  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber this  morning,  and  I  am  hopeful  they 
are. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  in  a 
few  minutes  concerns  itself  with  the  sit- 
uation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  Alabama,  where  he 
has  been  compelled  by  circumstances  in 
that  State  to  take  action  of  the  highest 
order,  in  terms  of  tlie  executive  power. 
in  sending  a  large  number  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals into  that  State  in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pretty  serious 
situation,  and  it  is  time  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  be  called  to  it 
most  markedly.  Interstate  bus  segrega- 
tion is  an  evil — that  is  a  word,  inciden- 
tally, used  by  the  New  York  Times — and 
in  illegal  tradition.  U.S.  citizens  have  a 
legal  right  to  unsegregated  bus  trans- 
portation and  to  be  carried  physically  in 
buses  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  State  authorities  cannot  be  ex- 
cused from  failure  to  protect  citizens  in 
their  rights,  not  only  as  citizens  of  their 
States,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  had  the  spectacle  of  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Seigenthaler,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  lying  on  the  streets  of 
a  city  in  Alabama  unconscious,  as  a  re- 
sult of  mob  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  lawyer.  There 
are  many  lawyers  in  the  Senate.  Prov- 
ocation is  no  defense  to  a  charge  of 
committing  serious  crime.  All  the  talk 
about  provocation  omits  the  cardinal 
fact  that  the  people  allegedly  provoking 
are  engaged  in  perfectly  legal  acts, 
while  they  who  react  with  violence  are 
engaged  in  entirely  illegal  acts. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  took  the  only  action  he 
could  take,  in  view  of  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  and  the  failure  or  refusal 
of  State  officials  to  act.  On  that  score 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  a  com- 
munication sent  to  me,  and  I  assume 
sent  to  most  other  Senators,  said,  in 
respect  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama : 

Therefore,  although  I  strongly  believe  that 
law  enforcement  matters  should  be  handled 
by  local  authorities  whenever  possible,  now 
not  being  even  able  to  reach  you  to  learn 
what  steps  you  Intend  to  take,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  order  the  following  ac- 
tion— 

And  he  then  specifies  the  action. 
As  reported  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers, the  Attorney  General  has  sent 
a  reply  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Ala- 
bama in  which  he  says  practically  the 
same  thing;  that  he  did  his  utmost  to 
get  action  from  the  State  authorities. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
exp'.red. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  should 
have  asked  Congress  for  legislation  on 
civil  rights.  I  have  been  very  ardent  in 
that  cause.  But  for  this  situation  the 
President  needs  no  legislation.  He  Is 
entitled  to  know  that  the  country  is 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  now  submit,  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas],  for 
which  I  ask  immediate  consideration, 
is  an  efTort  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  country  is  with  him  in  the  making 
of  this  very  serious  decision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  supported  In  measures 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  enacted  thereunder  for 
the  protection  of  individual  rights.  In  such 
States  where  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  be  deprived  of  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  such  laws,  or  Jeopardized 
in  the  enjoymer  t  thereof,  by  virtue  of  the 
actions  of  citizens  of  any  State,  or  by  virtue 
of  the  actions  or  fnllurea  to  act  of  the  public 
authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  In  such  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  this  matter. 

No  one  has  been  more  saddened  by  the 
tragic  occurrences  of  the  last  several 
days  in  the  South  than  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  have  deplored  all  the  acts  of 
violence,  not  only  because  they  were 
against  the  law,  but  also  because  they 
ran  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  South — and  I  refer  now  to 
the  white  people  of  the  South — whose  in- 
terests have  IJeen  at  stake  in  the  legisla- 
tive battles  we  have  waged  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
made  a  mistake  when  they  p>ermitted 
themselves  to  be  provoked  into  violence. 
The  so-called  fieedom  riders,  I  under- 
stand, had  no  difficulty  anywhere  they 
traveled  until  they  did  associate  yoimg 
white  girls  with  Negro  males,  and  that 
did  bring  forth  these  lawless  acts.  I 
deplore  every  one  of  their^  even  though  I 
realize  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 
But  it  should  have  been  recognized  that 
the  CORE  organization  was  determined 
to  provoke  violence  and  then  demand  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  President,  while  coming  to  the 
Senate  this  morning,  I  happened  to  hear 
on  the  radio  that  a  man  named  Rock- 
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well.  I  believe,  nad  invaded  tlie  city  of 
New  Orleans  v  ith  a  group  of  Nazis. 
Frankly.  I  did  net  know  •we  liad  any  Nazis 
in  this  country  at  this  time. 

It  was  not  charged  that  this  group  had 
committed  any  illegal  acts,  but  it  was 
stated  on  this  mornuig  s  radio  news  that 
the  police  force  of  New  Orleans,  at  the 
insti'uction  of  tlie  governing  Ixxly  there, 
had  stopped  the  bus  and  compelled  the 
occupants  to  cover  up  all  the  incendi- 
ary signs  which  were  attached  to  the 
bus  before  they  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to 
liave  to  have  any  double  standard  of 
political  morality.  We  should  consider 
the  resolution,  to  determine  if  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  affix  an  amend- 
ment which  would  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  authorities  of  that  city  generally  for 
their  handling  of  the  Rockwell  incident 
and  in  any  other  ca-ses  where  the  govern- 
ing authorities  have  enforced  the  peace. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  rather  absurd  posi- 
titm  for  the  Senate  to  undertake  to  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  imdertaking  to  enforce  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  law.  That  is  his  duty.  That 
is  what  he  i.s  .sworn  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  consider  other  aspects 
of  this  concurrent  resolution,  so  I  there- 
fore object  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution win  be  received  and  will  go  over 
1  day.  under  tlie  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  25)  was 
ordered  to  lie  over  1  day.  under  the  nile. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  sundry  articles  and  other 
data  from  which  I  have  read  with  re- 
spect to  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
telegram,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OmCE  OF  THE  ATTORNTT  GENERAL. 

Washington,    DC.    May    22,    1961. 
Hon   Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Sinatoh:  I  am  encloalng  a  copy  of 
the  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Governor  Pat- 
terson Of  Alab.'una  on  Saturday,  May  30,  In- 
forming him  of  the  reasons  why  It  was 
necessary  to  send  U.S.  deputy  marshals  to 
Montgomery  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
and  protect  Interstate  travel  and  conunerce. 

The  action  wm  taken  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  333.  which  pro- 
vides that — 

•"The  President,  by  using  the  mllltla  or 
the  armed  forces,  or  both  or  by  any  other 
means,  shall  take  such  measures  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  suppress.  In  a  State,  any 
Insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combination   •   •    •." 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Robert  F    Kennedy. 


Department  of  Justice, 

May  20,  1961. 
Gov.  JoiTTC  Patterson, 
Montgomery,  Ala.: 

As  you  know,  since  early  this  last  week  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion In  Alabama.  From  my  conversation 
with  you  on  Monday  and  numerous  conver- 
sations that  1  and  my  aasoclatea  here  had 
with  yonr  aids,  you  have  been  aware  of  the 
concern  with  which  we  have  regarded  this 
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very  explosive  situation.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bus  on  Sunday  and  the;  Interfer- 
ence of  Interstate  travel  you  have  l>een  made 
aware  of  our  clear  responsibility  In  thU  area. 
The  President  himself  when  he  was  unable 
to  reach  you  Friday  m.ade  this  clear  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  p»tnted  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  guarantee  safe  passage  In  Interstate 
comnieree  and  that  free  travel  had  not  been 
}X)S6lble  for  5  days  in  Alabama.  The 
President  hoped  that  the  government  of 
Alabama  would  restore  the  situation  without 
the  need  for  action  by  Federal  autl:  orttles. 

Tou  then  requested  that  the  President 
send  a  personal  representative  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you  As  you  know,  Mr.  Gelgen- 
thaler  of  this  office  met  with  you  last  eve- 
ning and  in  your  presence  talked  to  me  on 
the  telephone.  He  told  me  that  you  wanted 
to  assure  the  President  and  the  Fe<leral  Gov- 
ernment that  you  had  the  will,  the  force, 
the  men,  and  the  equipment  to  fu  ly  protect 
everyone  In  Alabama. 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  assured  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  willing  to  provide  mar- 
shals and  any  other  assistance  in  order  to 
assure  that  interstate  commerce  was  unim- 
peded. Tou  stated  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary and  that  you  and  the  local  authorities 
would  be  completely  able  to  handle  every 
contingency.  You  suggested  that  we  notify 
the  Greyhound  Bus  Co.  that  this  guar- 
antee had  been  given.  It  was  based  on  this 
assurance  of  safe  conduct  that  the  students 
boarded  the  bus  in  Birmingham  on  their 
trip  to  Montgomery.  These  students  boarded 
the  bus  this  morning.  They  arrived  in 
Montgomery  and  were  attacked  and  beaten 
by  a  mob  Prior  to  their  arrival  we  took  the 
additional  precautionary  step  of  having  the 
F^I  notify  the  police  department  that  these 
students  were  coming  and  asked  the  police  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  for  their  protection. 
The  FBI  was  Informed  and  In  turn  notified 
us  that  all  necessary  steps  had  been  taken 
and  that  no  action  on  our  part  was  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  police  were  present. 
However,  an  armed  mob  was.  Several  of  the 
travelers  were  severely  beaten.  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative,  Mr.  Seigen- 
thaler. who  attempted  to  rescue  a  young 
white  girl,  who  was  being  attacked  by  the 
mob,  was  knocked  to  the  ground  and  left 
unconscious  in  the  street. 

Once  again  I  have  tried  to  reach  you  by 
telephone  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you. 
I  was  Informed  that  you  were  out  of  town 
and  no  one  knew  when  you  would  return  or 
where  you  were.  Therefore,  although  I 
strongly  believe  that  law  enforcement  mat- 
ters should  be  handled  by  local  authorities 
whenever  possible,  now  not  being  e^•en  able 
to  reach  you  to  learn  what  steps  you  Intend 
to  take  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  order 
the  following  action: 

1.  I  am  asking  the  U.S.  court  in  Montgom- 
ery to  enjoin  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  National 
States  Rights  Party,  certain  individuals  and 
all  persons  acting  in  concert  with  them,  from 
interfering  with  peaceful  interstate  travel 
by  buses. 

2.  I  am  arranging  for  the  FBI  to  send  In 
an  extra  team  to  Intervslfy  Its  Investigation 
of  the  Incident  in  Montgomery  and  the  other 
erents  this  past  week  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Jurisdiction. 

3.  I  am  also  arranging  for  U.S.  officers  to 
begin  to  assist  State  and  local  authorities  In 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and 
vehicles  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Byron  White,  the  Dtputy  Aituruey 
General,  will  be  in  chi*rge  and  will  be  In 
touch  with  your  office  as  well  at  the  local 
authorities. 

I  trust  w*  will  have  yotu-  c  ■operation  aiid 
the  cooperation  of  local  aiith   r;:e«. 

ROBEKT  F    Kennedy. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,   May  24,  1961] 
Attorney  General's  Reply  to  CoNcRESsMUf 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent 
yesterday  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  to  Alabama  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  asked  the  Justice  Department 
to  withdraw  Federal  marshals  from  the 
State.) 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  this  after- 
noon. U.S.  deputy  marshals  were  sent  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  action  was  taken  with  great  reluctance. 

Information  came  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  week  ago  Sunday  that  there  would 
be  violence  In  Blrmlnghnm,  Ala.  The  Bir- 
mingham police  and  local  authorities  were 
Informed.  Despite  this  advance  information, 
no  police  were  present  at  the  bus  terminal. 
A  number  of  the  passengers  ^-ere  attacked 
and  beaten  severely  by  an  uncontrolled  mob. 
Another  bus  traveling  In  interstate  com- 
merce was  attacked,  burned,  and  a  number 
of  passengers  badly  beaten  and  injured. 

The  following  d.iy,  Monday,  I  requested 
Govemcw  Patterson  to  provide  protection  for 
buses  traveling  through  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Governor  granted  that  request 
and  said  the  buses  would  be  protected. 
However,  later  Mond.iy  afternoon,  he  changed 
his  position. 

Following  these  events,  the  situation 
slowly  deteriorated  over  the  next  few  days. 
I  made  numerous  attempts  to  get  in  touch 
with  Governor  Patterson  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation with  him.  All  of  these  attempt* 
were  unsuccessful,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  Governor  was  out  of  town  and  unavail- 
able. 

On  Friday  noon,  realizing  that  the  situa- 
tion was  becoming  more  critical,  the  Presi- 
dent attempted  to  call  Governor  Patterson. 
The  President  was  told  the  Governor  was  out 
of  town  and  could  not  be  reached. 

Sometime  later,  an  Intermediary  for  the 
Governor  called  and  said  the  Governor  would 
like  to  meet  with  a  personal  representative 
of  the  President  to  discuss  the  sltuatic^  in 
Alabama.  The  President  designated  John 
Seigenthaler  of  my  staff,  and  Mr.  Seigen- 
thaler met  with  Governor  Patterson  for  2 
hours  on  Friday  evening  in  Montgomery. 
Ala.  Governor  Patterson  stated  emphati- 
cally to  Mr.  Seigenthaler  that  no  help  was 
needed  to  protect  the  buses  traveling 
through  Alabama  and  that  the  State  would 
maintain  law  and  order. 

You  state  in  your  telegram  that  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  Informed  you  yesterday  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  has  the  "means,  ability, 
and  the  will  to  keep  the  peace  without  out- 
side help."  These  are  virtually  the  same 
words  that  Governor  Patterson  used  to  Mr. 
Seigenthaler  on  Friday  evening.  Twelve 
hours  later,  Mr.  Seigenthaler  was  lying  un- 
conscious in  a  street  in  Montgomery  after 
having  attempted  to  rescue  a  young  girl  from 
another  armed  mob.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
quite  £18  Impressed  with  these  words  of  as- 
surance as  I  might  otherwise  be. 

Furthermore,  prior  to  this  riot,  the  local 
police  as  veell  as  the  other  law-enforcement 
authorities  were  informed  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  that  there  was  a  strong 
possibility  of  violence  at  the  bus  station  In 
^tontgcHnery.  Federal  authorities  were  as- 
sured that  tl\e  local  officials  had  the  means, 
the  ability  and  the  wiU  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion and  tliat  Federal  help  was  unnecessary. 

No  police  were  present  at  the  time  of  the 
riot  Saturday.  They  arrtred  only  after  the 
damage  was  done. 

It  was  only  after  all  of  these  eve:.ts  that 
t!ie  decision  was  made  to  send  deputv  ni.ir- 
shals  into  Alabama  to  assist  locaJ  law-en- 
forcement officials. 

In  this  connect!  m  '  ir  s«  er  il  h<.r..s  Satur- 
day after  the  riot  :  srterr.ptpd  t  ■  contact 
Ciovernor  Patterson  to  f.nd  cut  »h.it  stfps 
he  intended  to  take.  After  I  could  not  reach 
him,  the  marshals  were  dispatched. 
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On  Sunday  evening  a  mob  advanced  on  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  where 
a  large  gruup  of  Negroes  were  holding  a  meet- 
mg  It  is  clear  from  newspaper  reports  and 
from  the  Investigation  conducted  in  the  last 
36  hours  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  marshals,  there  would  have  been 
an  extremely  blwxly  and  costly  riot. 

Newspaper  reporters,  who  were  present, 
stated  that  If  the  marshals  had  not  been 
present  the  church  would  have  been  burned 
to  the  ground  with  great  loss  of  life. 

Shortly  before  this  riot  took  place,  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  stated  publicly  the  situation 
was  peaceful  in  Montgomery  and  In  Alabama 
and  that  local  law-enforcement  officials  had 
the  situation  well  In  hand.  Once  again,  this 
was  hardly  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion when  we  consider  that  within  a  few 
hours  after  making  that  announcement,  he 
called  out  the  Alabama  National  Guard. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  officers,  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  the  State  police,  requested  and  received 
the  help  and  assistance  of  U.S.  marshals  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  there  has  been  a 
close  cooperative  effort  since  that  time. 

What  is  needed  now  is  action  on  the  part 
of  Governor  Patterson  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  not  merely  words  of  Intention. 
I  assure  you  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
permitting  the  marshals  to  remain  in  Ala- 
bama a  minute  longer  than  is  necessary. 
With  your  assistance  and  cooperation  I  would 
hope  that  they  could  be  withdrawn  at  an 
early  dat«. 

[FYom    the  New  York   Herald  Tribune.   May 
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Tr.'igedy  in  Alabama 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  disorders  in  Alabama  are  tragic  and 
ominous.  For  they  raise  questions  which 
elsewhere  in  the  world  have  proved  to  be 
insoluble  by  rational  political  means. 

What  has  happened  In  Alabama  is  that 
into  the  long  controversy  over  civil  rights 
which  has  been  waged  for  a  century  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  courts,  in  the  press,  there  has 
In  recent  times  been  added  direct  action  on 
which  human  lives  are  staked. 

What  had  been  a  movement  of  gradual 
reform  is  showing  unmistakable  signs  of 
turnlnc  into  a  movement  of  physical  con- 
frontation, with  all  the  dire  possibilities  of 
reprisal   and   counterreprisal. 

Federal  law  is  being  nullified  by  State  laws 
which  contradict  It  and  by  overwhelming 
white  sentiment  which  does  not  recognize  it. 
NulUflcation  exists  by  the  failure  of  the 
State  authorities  to  enforce  Federal  law  and 
by  the  abdication  of  local  authorities  to 
mobs. 

We  are  witnessing  a  nonviolent  rebellion 
against  this  nullification,  nonviolent  in  that 
the  agitators  are  unarmed  and  passive.  This 
rebellion  marks  a  lessening  of  hope  and  faith 
in  the  pri-xresses  of  the  courts,  of  elections, 
of  Confess  and  of  education.  It  Is  In- 
fluenced, no  doubt,  by  the  demonstrations 
in  Africa  that  white  domination  can  be  ended 
by  agitation  and  rebellion.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  grim  fact  that  we  have  no  im- 
munity here  It  would  be  vain  for  anyone 
to  expect  that  there  can  be  a  quick  and  easy 
end  to  the  kind  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion which  has  been  shown  in  the  bus  rides 
and  m  the  lunch  counter  sit-ins.  No  one 
should  expect  this  kind  of  thing  to  dis- 
appear  leaving  everything  as  it   was  before. 

The  Nation  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
perience which  will  test  profoundly  our  po- 
litical capacity.  We  must  begin,  of  course, 
with  a  firm  determination  that  we  will  not 
surrender  the  problem  to  the  mob.  While 
the  issue  posed  by  the  bus  riders  is  one  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  of  law.  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  thetr  ride  Into  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery  was  lawful. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  and  the  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers failed  to  prevent  mobs  from  depriving 
the  bus  riders  of  their  lawful  rights.  The 
authority  of  the  law  must,  therefore,  be 
vindicated,  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
acted  swiftly  and  boldly  to  do  Just  that. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  The  administration  and  the  country 
are  compelled  to  face  the  problem  of  direct 
action  as  a  method  of  promoting  civil  rights. 
This  is  a  real  and  pressing  problem.  For  It 
Is  evident  that  after  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
bus  riders  have  been  vindicated  by  the  Fed- 
eral marshals,  the  Federal  Government  will 
almost  certainly  be  In  a  position  where  It 
may  be  called  upon  to  intervene  whenever 
and  wherever  someone  chooses  to  make  a 
physical  demonstration  against  the  nullifi- 
cation of  civil  rights.  The  question  Is  what 
kind  of  precedent  Is  to  be  established  by 
the  sending  of  the  Federal  marshals.  The 
matter  cannot  be  left  at  the  point  where 
the  Federal  Government  Is  In  duty  bound 
to  protect  those  whose  actions  It  cannot 
advise,  guide,  and  control. 

It  follows,  so  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
administration  will  have  to  have  a  thorough 
discussion  with  the  leaders  of  the  direct 
action  movement.  It  must  do  this  before 
the  incipient  rebellion  gets  out  of  hand.  For 
while  agitation  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
suppressed,  it  cannot  be  left  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled.  If  this  rule  Is  established.  It 
may  provide  a  basis  from  which  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion can  talk  seriously  with  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  South — talk  to  them  about 
measures  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the  pub- 
licly degrading  forms  of  segregation. 

In  this,  as  In  so  much  of  our  troubled 
world,  the  central  Issue  Is  whether  the  rea- 
sonable men  can  collect  the  moral,  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  physical  force  to  control  and 
subdue  the  extremists  and  the  violent.  The 
issue  is  very  much  in  doubt.  For  the  good 
rhetoric  and  the  good  tunes  are  with  the 
impatient  and  the  passionate  and  the  vio- 
lent. 

But  since  across  the  generations  we  have 
managed  to  become  at  least  partially  civil- 
ized, we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  the  last 
word  Is  with  reason. 


I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May 

24,  1961) 

Alabama  Rioting — The  Lessons  To  B» 

Learned 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Every  State,  every  conamunlty,  every  law 
enforcement  officer,  every  citizen  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  disgraceful  and  degrading  mob  vio- 
lence in  Alabama  against  white  and  Negro 
youths  who  were  riding  a  desegregated  bus 
In  Interstate  travel. 

The  United  States  is  increasingly  deter- 
mined that  all  citizens  shall  have  total  pro- 
tection in  the  exercise  of  all  civil  rights  and 
equal   access  to  all   public  facilities. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  condoning,  what- 
ever the  reason,  the  failure  of  Alabama  local 
and  State  police  to  maintain  public  order. 
They  knew  that  the  unsegregated  bus  riders 
were  arriving  In  Montgomery.  Gov.  John 
Patterson  said  the  police  would  guarantee 
against  mob  action  They  didn't;  the  mob 
was  on  hand;  the  police  were  not — until  It 
was  too  late. 

The  unsegregated  bus  riders  were  exercis- 
ing a  constitutional  civil  right  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  and  specifically  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

If  the  bus  riders  are  constitutionally  right. 
If  Governor  Patterson  and  the  Alabama  police 
are  constitutionally  wrong,  and  If  mob  vio- 
lence Is  a  crime  a^inst  everybody,  what, 
then,  can  be  usefully  learned  from  this  pain- 
ful sequence  of  events?  I  believe  these  are 
the  lessons: 


Isn't  it  time  for  responsible  southern  lead- 
ers In  the  States  and  in  Congress  to  put 
their  Influence  behind  respect  for  law  In- 
stead of  their  personal  views  of  what  the 
law  should  be?  The  able  and  far-seeing  Sen- 
ator Sam  J  Ervin,  Jb.,  of  North  Carolina,  Is 
doing  Just  that  when  he  said  this  week  that 
southerners  who  commit  wrongs  against  Ne- 
groes (or  permit  them  to  be  committed) 
hurt  the  cause  of  all  who  want  to  see  an 
orderly  test  of  the  constitutional  Issues. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  for  other  southern 
leaders  to  rally  behind  the  constructive 
stand  of  men  like  Senator  Ervin. 

The  political  and  civil  leaders  of  Alabama 
have  not  acted  wisely,  have  not  served  their 
own  best  Interests  or  those  of  the  Nation 
The  unsegregated  bus  riders  are  violating 
no  law.  In  engaging  In  Interstate  travel,  they 
were  exercising  a  constitutional  right.  They 
may  be  doing  it  to  provoke  an  Incident,  they 
are  certainly  doing  It  to  call  national  atten- 
tion to  this  right.  What.  then,  la  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  practical  response  to  such 
an  affair?  Surely  It  Is  to  pay  It  no  atten- 
tion. Let  them  ride,  as  they  did  In  Georgia— 
and  by  so  doing  there  wasn't  an  ugly  head- 
line— or  Incident — in  a  hundred  miles. 

Other  Governors  should  be  able  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  Governor  Patterson  His  duty 
was  to  maintain  public  order.  Instead,  he 
publicly  excoriated  the  bus  riders  and  there- 
by Invited  the  mob  action  he  was  pledged  to 
avert.  He  said  the  police  would  maintain 
order,  but  they  were  absent  when  needed 
Is  the  Governor  best  serving  his  State  by 
making  martyrs  out  of  the  bus  riders  by 
forcing  the  Attorney  General  to  send  Ul 
armed  marshals,  and  by  allowing  Incldetj^s 
which  add  pressure  for  more  stringent  Fed- 
eral measures? 

Every  citizen  should  exercise  every  civil 
right  as  needed  I  can  well  understand  that 
those  who  have  long  been  denied  civil  righU 
equality  feel  they  must  press  their  case  to 
make  their  deserved  gains  more  rapidly.  I 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  "free- 
dom riders"  might  accomplish  more  in  a 
different  direction.  For  example.  If  these 
young  men  and  women  had  organized  to  get 
all  qualified  Negroes  on  the  registration  rolls 
of  these  States  they  have  been  riding 
through,  would  this  not  be  of  more  service  to 
the  people  they  are  trying  to  help? 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  22,   1961 1 
Alabama,  U.S.A. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  move  Into  a  State  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens 
subjected  to  mob  violence.  Pour  years  ago. 
President  Eisenhower  was  forced  to  Intervene 
with  paratroopers  In  Little  Rock  Now 
President  Kennedy  has  found  It  necessary 
to  send  armed  Federal  marshals  to  Mont- 
gomery, where  the  Federal  Government  Is 
being  challenged  by  State  authorities. 

This  deplorable  train  of  evenU  adds  a 
tinge  of  Irony  to  the  Nation's  observance  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War  It 
can  only  deal  a  new  blow  to  American  pres- 
tige and  especially  to  our  foreign  policy 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
and  human  equality  irrespective  of  class, 
color  or  creed.  Little  Rock  became  a  by- 
word in  international  discourse  and  Mont- 
gomery may  now  Join  It  in  that  unenviable 
distinction.  The  saving  grace  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  acting  promptly  and 
decisively  to  defend   these   rights. 

The  Issue  In  Montgomery  and  in  Birming- 
ham Is  not  school  segregation,  as  in  Little 
Rock.  It  Is  the  right  of  American  citizens, 
white  and  Negro  alike,  to  travel  in  safety 
In  Interstate  commerce,  without  being  seg- 
regated In  contravention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  right  is  now  being  tested  by 
the  so-called  freedom  riders,  a  racially 
mixed    group    consisting    primarily    of    stu- 
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dents,  who  are  waging  their  campaign  for 
clvU  rights  in  U^  South  in  &  Gandhlan 
spirit  of  Idealism  and  of  nonviolent  resist- 
ance to  an  evil  tradition.  But  It  Is  also 
being  waged  with  lond  advance  publicity 
\nd  In  deliberate  dpflanre  of  State  laws  and 
'ocal  cvistoms.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  in  the  freedom  riders'  completely 
legal  action  there  Is  an  element  ot  Incite- 
ment and  provociitlon  in  regions  of  high 
racial  tension. 

Tliere  can  also  be  no  question,  however, 
of  the  freedom  riders*  constitutional 
right  to  do  what  they  are  doing,  nor — and 
this  is  the  key  point — of  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ctty  and  State  authorities 
to  protect  them.  The  freedom  riders  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  they 
are  doing  what  they  are  doing  frankly  to 
test  that  law. 

Governor  Patterson  hinr^elf  acknowledges 
the  State's  responsibility  to  cope  with  vio- 
lence, but  he  has  only  exacerbated  the  sit- 
uation by  denouncing  the  freedom  riders 
as  rabble  rousers,  by  threatening  to  arrest 
the  Federal  marshals  and  by  obtaining  an 
Injunction  In  State  courts  In  conflict  with  a 
Federal  Injunction.  He  has  put  the  Stat« 
of  Alabama  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Issue  brtween  the  Federal  and  the 
State  authorities  is  clearly  Johied  There 
can  be  no  doubt  which  authority  will  and 
must  prevail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  a  moment. 

I  shoTild  like  to  have  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  to  associate  myself  as  a  co- 
spwnsor  of  the  resolution,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  the 
temperate  position  he  has  taken  in  the 
Senate,  both  today  and  earlier,  \vith  re- 
spect to  a  situation  which  I  know  must 
grieve  him  deeply.  No  one  can  condone 
what  took  place  in  Alabama.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  important  that  we  should 
stand  behind  the  President  with  a  united 
voice.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
been  temperate  and  has  been  wise  in  his 
comments.  I  hope  that  aiter  the  Sen- 
ator gives  the  resolution  further  con- 
sideration, he  win  feel  free  to  support  It. 

Tlie  damage  which  is  done  in  this 
body  by  statements  of  those  who  repre- 
sent a  tiny  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  incalculable  in  terms  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
our  domestic  policy. 

I  hope  that  we  can  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter calmly  and  judiciously  and  with 
maturity. 

The  point  mtKst  be  made — and  the 
point  must  be  made  without  eqmvoca- 
tion — that  the  law  of  the  land  is  going 
to  be  enforced  all  over  the  land,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  condoning^  of  mob  vio- 
lence, whether  it  takes  place  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  fascist  group  headed  by  Mr. 
Rockwell  or  by  those  who  attempt  by 
force  to  prevent  the  freedom  riders  f lom 
exercising  their  full  constitutional 
rights. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  well  as  for  myself — the 
Senator  is  in  the  Chamber  and  can  speak 
for  himself — when  I  say  that  all  types  of 
violations  of  the  law  by  those  opposed 
to  the  law  of  tlie  land  are  ecjualXv  despi- 
cable and  should  equally  be  deplored. 


I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
tlial  thLs  body,  to  the  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible, presrnt  a  unaiiimous  front  in  .sup- 
port of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  ,^upix)rt  "f  law  and  order,  in 
supix>i  t  of  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
speak  their  piece  without  violence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  move  freely  between  States,  as 
they  have  every  right  to  do  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
mv  friend  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansttbld  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  operating  imder 
a  3-minute  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  permit  my 
friend  from  New  York  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  welcome  his  cosponsoring  of  the 
resolution.  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
do  so. 

I,  too,  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  deeply  distressed  about  this 
matter.  I  know  he  is  devoted  to  law  and 
order,  as  we  all  are.  I  have  talked  to 
him,  and  I  know  he  is. 

The  only  reason  for  not  having  the 
resolution  laid  on  the  table  is  that  the 
practical  effect  would  be,  if  that  were 
done,  to  take  away  the  opport\inity  for 
considering  it  in  a  summary  way,  which 
I  thought  was  necessary. 

Finally,  of  course  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  President  has  a  duty  to  enforce 
the  laws,  as  the  Senator  fix»m  Georgia 
said.  We  all  know  it  is  pretty  unusual  to 
send  a  large  number  of  marshals  into  a 
State.  I  thought  the  President  would 
ha\'e  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
the  Congress  was  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  appreciate  the  kind  words  both  Sena- 
tors have  spoken,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
either  Senator  under  any  misnpprehen- 
sion  as  to  my  views  on  the  question  of 
compulsory  integration  of  the  races  in 
any  public  place.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  forcible  integration  and  inter- 
mingling of  the  races. 

I  believe,  however,  that  violence  on  the 
part  of  those  living  in  a  community  is 
the  very  worst  way  to  go  about  gaining 
support  for  our  efforts  to  manage  our 
our  affairs.  I  would  hope  that  the 
army  of  Federal  ofHcers  dispatched  to 
Alabama  may  be  withdrawn. 

I  do  not  think  this  resolution  is  going 
to  do  any  good  if  it  is  enacted  or  even 
debated.  I  think  it  will  do  haim.  It  may 
be  helpful,  in  a  political  sense  to  those 
who  rpprp<:rTit  some  of  the  larger  com- 
niunitifs  i>f  -.he  Nation,  but  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  restore  peace  and  good  will 


ill  the  areas  where  these  tragic  events 
liave  been  happening. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  posi- 
tion. I  believr  that  ih*'  decis:on5  ot  the 
Supreme  Court  ."^trikine  down  local  law.*: 
and  forcmg  commmplmg  of  the  races 
in  the  South  to  be  extra  legal  judicial 
determinations — I  regard  these  decisions 
as  abortions  and  perversions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  acts  of  vicrfence  such 
as  those  that  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  will  cure  the  situation  and  re- 
gain the  rights  of  the  States  to  handle 
their  own  affairs. 


THE  IMPROVED  BILL  TO  Miy 

EDUCAi'lON 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  the  bill  we  are  now  debating,  S.  1021, 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
tills  legislation. 

Now,  after  the  long  days  of  hearings 
and  careful  analysis  of  issues  and  facts 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Senate  committee.  I  wish  to  pay 
sincere  tribute  to  the  ."subcommittee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr  Morse i.  and  his 
able  colleapues  on  the  committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  congratulate  the  entire 
committee  for  having  accomplished  a 
most  difficult  and  important  task  with 
distinction.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to 
Senator  Morse  and  to  the  members  and 
staff  assistants  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  schools  and  the  children  of 
America. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  when  S. 
1021  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  I 
stated  my  conviction  that  democracy 
and  education  are  one  and  inseparable, 
ar>d  my  further  conviction  that  P^ederal 
assistance  to  the  Nation  s  public  schools 
is  a  vital  necessity. 

At  that  time  it  was.  however,  my  duty 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  S.  1021.  as 
introduced,  would  be  far  from  adequate  ' 
to  meet  the  needs  of  my  State.  The  for- 
mula for  allocation  of  funds  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  combined  with  the  proposed 
drastic  cuts  in  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram, would  have  actuallj'  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  Alaska  of  nearly  $70,000  as  com- 
pared with  amounts  received  by  my 
State  under  the  impacted  area  program, 
alone,  in  the  past  fiscal  j'ear. 

Subsequently.  I  testified  helove  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  again  pointing 
out  the  importance  to  Alaska  and  the 
Nation  of  enactment  of  a  good  aid  to 
education  bill  and  with  a  better  formula 
to  establish  Alaska's  share.  At  the  time 
I  gave  this  testimony,  I  was  assisted,  as 
I  had  been  in  the  preparation  of  my 
statement,  by  the  valuable  work  of  Dr. 
George  Rogers,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  and  the  author 
of  an  important  book  on  the  economy 
of     southea.-^tem     Alrska — "AIri.«;ka     in 
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Transition.  I  had  a^ked  President  Wil- 
liam R.  Wood  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
to  release  Dr.  Rogers  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  work  on  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  formula  for  Alaska's  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 
And  I  also  requested  President  George 
E.  Smith  of  the  Sute  board  of  educa- 
tion to  make  the  funds  for  Dr.  Rogers' 
visit  available.  I  would,  at  this  time,  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Rogers,  to  President  Wood 
of  the  Univer.=;uy  of  Alaska,  and  to  the 
Alaska  State  Board  of  Education  and  its 
president.  Mr.  George  E.  Smith,  for 
making  it  possible  for  Dr.  Rogers  to  come 
to  Washington  and  serve  as  a  consultant 
on  the  School  A.-^sistance  Act. 

It  was  Dr.  Rogers  who,  upon  analysis 
of  the  formula  contained  in  the  original 
bill,  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  for 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  States  failed 
to  take  account  of  relative  differences  in 
expenditures  for  education,  which  are 
measurable,  and  which  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  m  the  kind  of  education 
which  can  be  provided  in  the  different 
States 

For  Alaska,  this  is  especially  impor- 
tant. 

Under  the  bill,  as  introduced,  Alaska 
would  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  wealthy  industrial  giants 
of  the  Northeast — New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey. Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts — a  status 
that  perhaps,  flattered  Alaska,  but  did 
not  reflect  the  economic  facts  of  life. 
This  resulted  from  a  formula  based  on 
State  income,  divided  by  numbers  of 
students  in  attendance  in  public  school?;. 
Not  takini<  into  account  real  differences 
which  exist  between  the  States  in  the 
costs  of  school  construction  and  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  the  cost  of  teacher 
salaries,  this  formula  failed  completely 
to  meet  the  true  costs  of  education  in 
Alaska. 

The  National  Education  Association  is 
the  authority  for  a  statement  made  by 
the  Alaska  State  Board  of  Education 
that  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in 
Alaska  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The 
State  board  of  education  tells  us  that 
in  a  State  where  there  is  now  a  need  for 
construction  of  369  new  classrooms,  at 
a  cost  of  $44  a  square  foot,  the  alloca- 
tion we  would  have  received  under  the 
original  bill  would  have  built  only  14 
such  classrooms.  The  cost  of  educating 
Alaskan  children  is  far  beyond  that  in 
other  States.  Oiu:  great  distances  make 
it  necessary  to  spend  far  more  than  most 
States  for  transportation  of  pupils  to 
schools.  One  out  of  every  $10  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  for  education  must  be 
spent  for  this. 

An  exceptional  case  demonstrating  the 
high  costs  of  Alaskan  education  is  that 
of  the  delivery  of  fuel  oil  to  the  village 
of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  highway,  and  where  the  cit- 
izenry is  completely  dependent  upon 
air  transportation  for  communication. 
The  cost,  this  year,  of  delivering  75 
drums  of  oil  to  Anaktuvuk  Pass  was 
56  300.  or  $233  per  student. 

The  need  for  recognition  of  high  costs 
of  education  in  Alaska  was  also  brought 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  Education  Sub- 


committee by  my  distinguished  colleague 
I  Mr.  Bartlett],  who.  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  subcommittee,  demonstrated  the 
high  costs  of  school  construction  In  our 
State  by  reference  to  costs  of  construc- 
tion under  the  federally  impacted  area 
program.  It  was  Senator  Bartlett  who 
made  the  suggestion,  adopted  by  the 
committee,  that  the  cost  of  construction 
under  Public  Law  815  be  used  as  a  means 
of  measuring  the  difference  in  these  costs 
in  Alaska  as  compared  with  the  other 
States. 

This  useful  proposal  of  Senator  Bart- 
lett which,  combined  with  the  efforts 
based  on  Dr.  Rogers'  work,  resulted  in 
the  i-ecommendation  of  the  committee 
in  the  bill,  as  reported,  that,  in  States 
where  the  cost  of  education  exceeds  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  all  the  States 
by  a  factor  of  two  or  more  as  determined 
on  the  basis  of  an  index  of  school  con- 
struction costs  under  Public  Law  815. 
or  on  the  basis  of  other  related  data, 
there  shall  be  assigned  an  arbitrary 
allotment  ratio  of  0.50.  This  proposal, 
coupled  with  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee, 
will,  I  believe,  tend  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Alaska  far  better  than  the 
provisions  of  th%  bill  as  first  introduced. 
The  net  result  Ls  that  the  sums  origi- 
nally slated  for  Alaska  are  now  in  the 
revised  version  of  the  bill,  doubled. 

Again,  I  express  mv  appreciation  to 
Senator  Morse  and  the  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for 
their  sympathetic  concern  with  the  need 
for  an  amendment  of  the  formula  pro- 
posed in  S.  1021  as  introduced  to  give 
Alaska  an  equitable  share  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  committee 
reported  a  bill  which  restored  the  cuts 
in  the  impacted-area  assistance  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  schools  of  the 
Nation.  In  my  State  this  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  vitally  important 
to  the  operation  of  the  schools.  As  most 
of  Alaska  may  be  described  as  federally 
impacted,  there  is  no  State  having  a 
greater  need  for  Federal  assistance  in 
operating  schools  where  the  rate  of  at- 
tendance of  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel is  very  high. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
important  legislation  than  the  School 
Assistance  Act  before  the  Senate  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  am  happy,  in- 
deed, that,  at  long  last,  we  shall  see  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  schools  of  the 
Nation.  I  have  long  believed  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  our  deficiency  in 
classrooms  can  be  remedied  and  that  our 
schoolteachers  can  be  adequately  re- 
warded for  their  services. 

I  look  foruard  to  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  that  will  follow 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  human 
resources  accruing  from  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

CASTRO,  BULLDOZERS,  AND 

PRISONERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
the  morning  newspaper  telLs  us  that  a 
committee  has  been  set   up  to  collect 


the  means  for  paying  Communist  Dic- 
tator Fidel  Castro  the  blackmail  in  bull- 
dozers which  he  is  demanding  as  the 
price  of  1.214  lives.  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  the  citizens  of  this  country 
do  whatever  they  want  to  do  about  the 
arrogant,  insulting  demand  made  by 
Castro  in  an  attempt  to  rub  our  noses 
in  the  fiasco  of  an  American -directed 
invasion  failure — so  long  as  it  is  done 
voluntarily,  and  without  Government 
sanction.  However.  I  do  resent  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  this 
bulldozer  committee  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  yielding  to  Com- 
munist demands  is  "the  way  to  smash 
communism."  This  is  precisely,  what 
has  been  wrong  with  our  attitude.  We 
have  yielded  and  yielded  and  yielded. 
We  have  yielded  so  much  that  there  is 
not  much  more  to  give — at  least,  not  in 
terms  of  freedom  s  real  estate  through- 
out the  world. 

There  is  one  important  p>oint  to  re- 
member about  paying  "blackmail,"  and 
that  is  that  it  never  ends,  once  it  starts, 
because  the  blackmailer  is  never  satis- 
fied. Castro  is  a  good  example.  Even 
now  he  is  threatening  to  clmnge  the 
terms  of  his  offer.  He  does  not  like  the 
word  "exchange."  and  insists  that  any 
transaction  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
"indemnification"  for  war  damages.  He 
does  not  want  the  Cubans-m-exile  to 
have  any  part  in  the  deal.  He  wants 
only  a  certain  type  of  bulldozer.  This  is 
only  the  beginning  of  his  fresh  demands. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  more,  now 
that  he  knows  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  country  to  give  in.  We  shall  be 
lucky  If  he  does  not  wind  up  demanding 
500  hydrogen  bombs,  instead  of  bull- 
dozers. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  there  is 
something  entirely  degrading  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  she  must  trade 
material  goods  for  human  lives.  If  that 
were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we 
could  reach  the  point  where  even  Amer- 
ican lives  would  become  a  negotiable 
commodity  in  the  cold  war.  with  Com- 
munist tyrants  rating  them  in  terms  of 
so  many  electric  razors  per  man.  I  say 
this  is  nothing  for  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cans to  rush  into  blindly — without  care- 
fully considering  where  it  might  lead. 


WORD  FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  a  page  from  the 
Culver  Alumnus,  touching  on  the  exjjeri- 
ence  of  one  of  the  alumni  of  that  school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Word  From  Cuba 

Until  recently.  Culver  has  attracted  a  fairly 
large  number  of  students  from  Cuba  In  both 
the  winter  and  summer  schools.  The 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  has 
grown  for  more  than  a  half-century  between 
cadets  of  the  two  countries  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  the  fine  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  It  also  has  brought 
to  most  Culver  men  a  particular  affection 
toward  Cuba  and  Cuban  citizens. 
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We  are  all  aware  of  the  horrible  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  our  Cuban  alumni  and 
patrons  In  having  their  country  seized  by 
the  Communists  Many  of  them  are  giving 
their  lives  In  fighting  Communist  tyranny 
In  so  doing,  they  are  fighting  not  only  for 
their  own  country  but  the  United  States  and 
all  freemen  everywhere 

I  have  received  many  letters  recently  from 
Cuban  alumni  and  patrons.  One  of  the 
most  poignant  Is  from  Jorge  Sllva.  a  1926 
graduate  of  the  summer  schools  and  the 
father  of  two  winter  school  alumni  It  Is 
the  most  eloquent  and  passionate  statement 
I  have  seen  from  a  tortured  man  fighting 
for  freedom.  I  reprint  excerpts  from  his 
April  26  letter  because  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  all  Culver  men  to  know  Mr  Sllva's 
thoughts  In  this  emotion-laden  period  for 
him. 

"This  letter  is  to  Inform  you  and  the  acad- 
emy that  my  two  sons  Jorge  ( 1959 1  and 
Mario  (1961)  together  with  other  Culver 
men  were  In  the  U.S  endorsed  Invasion  at- 
tempt on  Cuba  during  the  past  week  Jorge 
is  a  captive,  and  Mario  Is  missing. 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief,  and  this  Is  what  I 
want  you  to  know  and  the  world  to  know. 
that  all  of  us  who  once  believed  In  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  of  America 
feel  that  they  and  all  of  us  have  been  the 
victims  of  gross  high  official  treason. 

"The  only  reason  why  I  allowed  them  to  go 
WM  that  they  had  an  Ideal  and  I  could  not 
stop  them  and  that  we  were  told  they  would 
be  backed  to  the  end  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Its  Armed  Forces  If  necessary.  We  be- 
lieved this  because  we  know  that  this  fight 
Is  not  for  Cuba  or  the  Cubans.  It  Is  a  fight 
for  the  very  life  of  all  Americans. 

"I  am  sure  that  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
In  private  or  to  tlie  corps  of  cadets,  they 
will   have  been  executed." 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States  is  In 
its  most  critical  period  In  history.  I  also 
believe  we  are  losing  the  fight  to  commu- 
nism by  our  unwillingness  as  a  people  to 
face  up  to  the  situation.  The  times  call  for 
cool  thinking,  moral  courage,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Implications  of  commu- 
nism, the  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  of 
us  to  sacrifice,  and  dynamic  action  to  save 
our  country  and  Western  civilization  from 
succtimblng  to  communism  by  default. 

We  at  Culver  are  doing  everything  In  our 
power — which  admittedly  is  small  to  face  up 
to  the  Communist  peril  by  making  ourselves 
and  Culver  cadets  aware  of  their  heritage 
and  the  threat  communism  poses  to  It.  We 
recently  had  a  2-day  convocation  on  commu- 
nism participated  In  by  three  nationally 
known  authorities  on  the  subject  and  led  by 
Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwarz.  president  of  the  Chris- 
tian Antl-Communlst  Crusade.  We  are 
teaching  in  history  courses  and  America's 
democratic  heritage  course  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  the  necessity  for  preserving 
them  But  this  is  not  enough.  Americans 
everywhere  must  face  up  to  the  situation. 

I  pray  to  God  that  Mario  and  Jorge  Sllva 
and  all  other  Cuban  sons  of  Culver  will  live 
through  this  calamity  and  soon  will  rejoin 
us  as  freemen. 

Delmar  T   Sptvet. 

Superintendent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 

Mr    GOIJ3WATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  quorum  calP 

Mr  GOLDWATER  With  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  for  such  quorum 
call  will  not  come  out  of  the  allotted 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  recognize  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  call  of  the  quorum  will  not  be 
taken  from  the  time  of  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.'^  .<=«  ordered  With  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  the  time 
consumed  for  the  quorum  call  will  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  allotted  time,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
agreed  to.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a  state- 
ment? I  shall  t-ake  the  time  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon  I  Mr    Morsel 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  hap- 
py to  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Chaii'  to 
lay  down  the  pending  business. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1021)  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  education. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  FIRST 
4  MONTHS  OF  THE  KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  at 
a  time  when  our  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  global  crises.  I  feel  that  some 
of  the  areas  of  more  positive  accom- 
plLshments  may  have  been  overlooked 
For  that  reason,  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  review,  and  to  pay  tribute  to.  the  re- 
markable strides  made  by  the  food  for 
peace  program. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  records  of 
progress  during  the  first  4  months  of  the 
new  administration  has  been  made  by 
the  food  for  peace  program — a  humani- 
tarian program  and  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy. 

A  himdred  days — u.sing  that  term 
symbolically,  or  these  4  months — is  not 
a  long  time  for  giving  new  impetus  and 


orientation  to  a  worldwide  program. 
Yet,  in  that  short  time.  George  McGov- 
ern.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Food  for  Peace  Director,  has  dem- 
onstrated a  remarkable  ability  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  request  of  January 
24  for  vigorous  and  constructive  use  of 
our  agricultural  abundance.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  more  food 
will  be  shipped  to  hungry  miUions  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1961  than  has  been 
shipped  during  any  other  single  year 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480 
in  1954.  Even  more  significant  is  tlie 
remarkable  shift  in  emphasis  to  more 
constructive  uses  of  food,  including  the 
integration  of  food  in  tiie  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  recipient  countries. 
This  basic  shift  in  concept  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  is  supported  and  ac- 
claimed both  here  and  abroad. 

It  was  then  an  emphasis  upon  the  use 
of  food  for  economic  development  in  the 
needy  coimtnes  that  was  the  mam  em- 
phasis of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  it  considered  the 
food-for-peace  program  a  littie  over  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

During  the  first  120  days,  approxi- 
mately 3  million  tons,  or  about  one 
quarter  billion  dollars  worth  of  food  has 
been  shipped  'indcr  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  The  tonnage  and  dollar  figures  are 
impressive  but  it  is  more  meaningful  to 
say  that  because  of  the  shipments, 
countless  millions  of  human  bemgs  will 
no  longer  drag  out  their  lives  with 
hunger  as  their  constant  companion 

Also,  during  the  120-day  period.  6 
new  agreements  have  been  signed 
with  12  countries  for  agricultural  com- 
modities with  an  export  value  of  $188 
miUim.  In  February.  Mr.  McGovern 
headed  a  special  mission  to  Brazil  At 
that  time  he  conducted  preliminary 
negotiations  to  provide  Brazil  with  37 
million  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $70 
milhon.  The  success  of  this  initial  mis- 
sion is  dramatic  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  focd-for-peace  director, 
and  the  meanncfulness  of  our  food-for- 
peace  program  As  Senators  know,  the 
agreement  with  Brazil  has  now  been 
consummated,  and.  might  I  add.  the  so- 
called  surplus  of  wheat,  which  seems  to 
be  ever  present  in  the  thmkmg  of  our 
people,  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  food  for  peace  director  strongly 
supports  the  use  of  food  to  help  the 
developing  countries  help  themselves. 
He  has  therefore  placed  greater  em- 
pliasis  on  title  II  operations  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  which  offers  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  expanding  assistance  to  the 
hungry  and  for  self-help  economic 
growth  Under  Mr  McGovern's  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  wholehearted  cooper- 
ation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
food  for  peace  staff  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  develop  school  lunch  and  institu- 
tional food  programs  and  self-help  pro- 
grams supported  by  food  as  a  part  of  the 
wa.ce  cost. 

The  school  lunch  program  m  many 
of  these  areas  is  a  sure  way  of  bnngme 
young  people  to  the  .■schools,  and  in  that 
way  combat  illiteracy  Therefore,  with 
the    program    we    not    only    build    the 
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health  of  people,  but  also  help  ;n  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment. 

In  thus  connection,  a  title  II  agree- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco  to  supply  200.000  ton^s 
of  wheat  to  finance  a  $14.3  million  work 
mobilization  program.  U.S.  wheat  aiH 
be  used  to  pay  about  half  of  the  workers 
wages  and  to  buy  tools  and  equipment 
needed  to  construct  roads,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, saJiitation  facilities,  reforesLaaun, 
and  better  land  development.  The  Mo- 
roccan food  for  peace  economic  agree- 
ment is  the  largest  ever  made  under 
Public  Law  480  and  supports  President 
Kennedy's  inaugural  pledi^e  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  help  themselves. 

I  have  said  many  tim-'s  that  we  can 
convert  wheat  mto  hospitals,  we  can  con- 
vert wheat  and  com  mto  education  and 
into  schools;  and  we  can  convert  it  into 
health.    We  know  it  is  being  d>>ne. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  that  tentative 
agreements  for  similar  economic  devel- 
opment projects  have  been  made  with 
six  other  countries— Dahomey,  Eritrea, 
Greece,  Indonesia,  Iran,  and  Tci;wan 
ALSO,  I  have  been  advised  that  at  least 
20  other  coimtnes  have  indicated  inter- 
est in  food-economic-assistance  pro- 
grams and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
help  them 

Another  highly  significant  pha-e  of 
the  food  for  peace  proLrram  v.hich  is  also 
receivmg  new  emphasis  is  the  voluntary 
relief  agency  program  of  our  churches 
and  CARE  under  title  III  Public  Law 
480.  During  the  first  120  day,^  of  the 
administration,  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
potmds  of  food  have  be^n  approved  for 
distribution  durmg  the  ne.xt  12  months. 
This  includes  nonfat  dried  miik.  fats  and 
oils,  flour,  cornmeal,  wheat,  and  corn. 
Di.stribution  of  the  food  will  be  made  by 
20  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations  Children  s  Fund.  ThLs 
distribuuon  of  food  is  benefiting  more 
than  50  milhon  people  in  93  countries 
and  territories  around  the  world.  At  a 
recent  White  House  meetinp,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  food  for  peace  director  in- 
formed the  heads  of  voluntary  agencies 
that  they  can  expect  an  additional  110 
million  pound.s  of  nonfat  dried  milk, 
makm^'  a  total  ji  560  million  pound.s  of 
nonfat  dried  m;lk  available  to  the  agen- 
cies duiing  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  voluntary  agencies 
have  received  assurance  that  they  can 
e.xpect  100  million  pounds  of  fats  and 
oils  not  previously  available  to  them  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  this  calendar  year. 
Bulgur  wheat  has  now  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
first  time  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
of  thi.s  nutritious  product.  Not  only  is  it 
adaptable  for  wide  distribution,  but  it  is 
one  other  imp('>rtant  use  for  American 
wheat. 

Another  area  for  which  Mr.  McGovern 
has  developed  plans  for  empha-sis  is  sec- 
tion 303  of  title  III,  Public  Law  480, 
which  provides  fr^r  bartering  or  exchang- 
ing agricultural  commodities  for  useful 
materials.  Such  materials  include  baux- 
ite, chromite,  mangane.se  ore,  asbestos, 
and  piatmum.  Since  President  Ken- 
nedy's inauguration,  there  have  been  19 


such  transactions,  totaling  $58,417,885 
Even  more  Impressive  is  word  receivtvl 
from  th'-  food  for  peace  director  that 
barter  offers  are  now  und^r  consideration 
f  )r  transact. ons  with  a  dollar  value  of 
aim  ^t  $95  million.  Tins  excliange  of 
food  for  useful  material  with  adequate 
.safeguards  of  normal  marketing  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  practical  program  that 
benefit^;  both  us  and  our  friends  abroad. 

In  all  this  planmng,  the  importance 
of  developing  a  multilateral  approach 
to  world  hunger  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  not  been  forgotten.  President 
Kennedy  has  announced  that  the  United 
States  will  make  an  Initial  $40  million 
worth  of  food  available  to  the  FAO. 
This  food,  combined  with  contributions 
from  other  countries,  is  to  be  used  to 
establish  a  worldwide  food  reserve  and 
is  the  most  significant  action  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Goverimient  to  strengthen  PAO 
activities  since  that  Organization  was 
established  in  1945. 

If  the  food  for  peace  program  Is  to 
acliieve  maxmium  effectiveness,  the  pub- 
lic must  be  kept  folly  informed  of  its 
programs  as  well  as  its  objectives.  In 
line  with  this.  President  Kennedy  has 
formed  an  American  Food  for  Peace 
Council,  to  be  co-chaired  by  James  A. 
Michener,  Pulitzer  Prize  author  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Clapper,  a  longtime 
representative  of  CARE.  The  Council 
will  assist  in  developing  public  under- 
standing of  world  hunger  and  dramatize 
both  the  U.S.  food  for  peace  program 
and  the  United  Nations'  freedom  from 
hunger  campaign.  Other  members  of 
the  Council  include  outstanding  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  72  organizations 
have  been  asked  to  name  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  release 
dated  May  6  from  the  White  House  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  the  list  of 
organizations  invited  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives for  membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WHrTE  House, 
Saturday,  May  6.  1961. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  today  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Food  for  Peace  Council.  The 
American  Food  for  Peace  Council  Is  a  group 
of  outstanding  men  and  women  who  will 
provide  citizen  leadership  for  both  the  U.S. 
food  for  peace  program,  and  the  freedom 
from  hunger  campaign  of  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultxire  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Council  will  serve  a  threefold  purpose 
In:  (1)  counseling  with  the  Nation's  Pood 
for  Peace  Director.  George  McGovern.  (2)  de- 
veloping public  Information  on  world  hun- 
ger, and  (3  1  enlisting  support  for  the  attack 
on  world  hunger. 

Cochalrmen  for  the  Council  will  be  Pul- 
itzer Prlse-wlnnlng  Author  James  A.  Mich- 
ener and  Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  widow  of 
the  famed  World  War  II  war  correspondent. 

James  A.  Michener,  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Mr 
Michener  Is  the  well-known  author  of  "Talefi 
of  the  South  Paclflr'  for  ^  hlch  he  rf  elved 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1947  A  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  College,  he  has  also  studied  and 


lectured  extensively  at  qmlnmtlfls  In  the 
United  States  and  \n  Europ*.  Dttrlnif  World 
WiU-  II,  he  -served  with  the  US.  Nam:  Roserve 
on  active  duty  in  the  South  Paclflc.  A  pro- 
lific author.  Mr.  Michener  has  also  held 
posts  as  asscx^late  editor  of  the  Macmlllan 
Co.,  and  as  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  of  the  \JJB.  r>piiriment  of 
State. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  Washington,  DC: 
Mrs  Clapper  Is  a  staff  consultant  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  CARE,  Inc. 
Until  recently  she  was  assistant  executive 
director  of  CARE  and  traveled  widely 
throvighout  the  world  supervising  food  dis- 
tribution and  all  types  of  CARE  proJecU. 
Mrs.  Clapper  has  also  established  herself  as  a 
writer,  radio  commentator,  and  lecturer 
She  attended  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. Mrs.  Clapper  was  formerly  director 
of  the  house  service  department  of  the  for- 
eign division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
She  Is  currently  serving  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Committee  for  International 
Economic  Growth. 

The  following  citizens  have  accepted  mem- 
bership on  the  American  Food  for  Peace 
Council : 

Marian  Anderson,  Danbury.  Conn  :  Mlas 
Anderson  Is  a  leading  American  contralto 
who  received  her  musical  education  In  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  abroad.  She  was 
U  S  Delegate  to  the  13th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  Excelsior,  Minn.  Mr. 
Andreas  is  a  food  products  manufacturing 
executive  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Honeymead  Products  Co  ;  president  of  the 
Interoceanlc  Commodities  Corp  ;  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion; and  a  member  of  the  Soybean  and  Flax 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  attended 
Wheaton  College. 

Yul  Brynner.  Norwalk,  Conn  :  Mr  Brynner 
Is  an  actor  who  received  his  education  at 
the  Sorbonne  He  first  appeared  on  th**  rta^e 
In  Paris,  making  his  American  debut  In  1940 
He  received  an  Academy  Award  In  1967  for 
his  role  In  the  motion  plctiu-e  "The  King  and 
I."  Durtng  World  War  II  he  .served  the  Office 
of  War  Information  as  a  French  language 
radio  commentator 

Clark  M.  Clifford.  Washington,  DC  •  Mr 
Clifford  Is  an  attorney  who  served  President 
Kennedy  as  a  special  adviser  before  the 
Inauguration.  During  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, he  served  as  special  counsel  to  the 
Preeldent  (1946-60).  He  was  a  captain  In 
the  USNR  In  World  War  n  and  was  naval 
aide  to  the  President  In  1946.  He  received 
the  Naval  Commendation  Ribbon.  Mr  Clif- 
ford Is  currently  senior  partner  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Clifford  &  Miller.  He 
received  his  law  degree  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Perebee.  Washington,  DC  " 
Dr.  Perebee  Is  director  of  the  health  service 
at  Howard  University  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  She 
Is  currently  representing  the  United  States 
at  the  All-Africa  Women's  Conference  for 
Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  at  Makere  Col- 
lege. Uganda.  Africa. 

Raymond  C.  Firestone.  Akron.  Ohio:  Mr. 
Firestone  Is  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  He  la  chairman  of  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Foundation.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n.  he  served  as  a  major  In 
the  USAF.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster.  Tuskegec  Institute, 
Ala.:  I>r.  Foster  has  ser\ed  as  president  of 
Tuakegee  Institute  since  1953.  He  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Virginia  State  College,  and  received 
his  Ph  D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Chl- 
cag'>.  Dr  F(«ter  was  appointed  U.S.  repre- 
eentaUve  In  1964  to  a  Commission  To  Study 
Rural  Higher  Education  In  India.    In  1960  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah.  East  Lansing,  Mich  : 
Dr.  Hannah  Is  president  of  Michigan  State 
University. 

Clifford  R  Hope.  Garden  City,  Kans.:  Mr. 
Hope  Is  a  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Kansas  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  was 
congressional  adviser  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  Is  currently  presi- 
dent. Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc. 

Danny  Kaye,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.:  Mr. 
Kaye  is  a  well-known  actor  and  comedian 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  as  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  for  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  He  Is  currently  en  route  to 
the  Far  East  to  make  appearances  on  behalf 
of  UNICEF. 

Mrs.  Albert  D  Lasker,  New  York  City: 
Mrs.  Lasker  Is  the  cofounder  of  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation.  She  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety.   She  Is  a  graduate  of  RadcUffe  College. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln.  Columbus.  Ohio:  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  president  of  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance of  Columbus.  Ohio.  He  Is  currently 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CARE,  Inc  .  and 
served  for  many  years  as  Its  president.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  US.  Committee  for  the  UN.. 
and  formerly  served  on  the  U.N  Advisory 
Council.  He  Is  also  president  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States  and 
a  delegate  to  the  International  Cooperative 
Alliance  Mr  Lincoln  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  M.assachusetts. 

Mrs.  Florence  Stephenson  Mahoney, 
Washington,  DC  :  Mrs  Mahoney  Is  a  Jour- 
nalist who  Is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  James  M.  Cox  Newspapers. 
She  serves  on  the  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Disease  Council  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  formerly  for  4  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Women  In  the  Armed  Services  Mrs  Ma- 
honey Is  currently  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Mennlnger  Foundation. 
Topeka,  Kans  ,  and  co-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional and  International  Committees 
Against  Mental  Illness 

Robert  Nathan,  Washington,  DC  :  Mr. 
Nathan  Is  a  prominent  economic  consultant. 
He  was  named  1  of  10  outstanding  young 
men  In  the  United  States  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  Is  the  author 
of  numerous  works  Including  "Mobilizing 
for  Abundance." 

Stephen  Pace,  Amerlcus,  Ga  :  Mr.  Pace 
served  for  14  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 12  years  on  the  House  Agrlcultxiral 
Committee.     He  retired  voluntarily  In  1961. 

Drew  Pearson.  Washington.  DC:  Mr. 
Pearson  Is  a  newspaper  correspondent  whose 
column  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round"  has 
been  widely  published  In  the  press  since 
1931.  He  was  formerly  a  Director  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  In 
Serbia.  Montenegro  and  Albania  (1919-21). 
An  author  and  magazine  contributor,  Mr. 
Pearson  is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. 

Right  Rev  James  A  Pike,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.:  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
California,  he  Is  a  widely  traveled  author 
and  lecturer. 

Arthur  C.  Rlngland,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.: 
Mr.  Rlngland  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  under  for- 
mer President  Herbert  Hoover.  He  has  also 
been  an  official  of  both  the  US  Department 
•f  State  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  was  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control   Board. 

Carroll  P.  Streeter.  Philadelphia,  Pa  :  Mr 
Streeter  Is  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  national  maga- 
zines on  agricultural  topics. 


Charles  P.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mr. 
Taft  Is  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  He  Is  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  general  counsel  of  the  C^munlt- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Mr  Taft  is 
the  son  of  former  President  William  How- 
ard Taft. 

Jesse  Tapp,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mr.  Tapp 
Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  For  many  years  he  was 
an  ofBclal  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Harold  A.  Vogel,  Washington,  DC  :  Mr. 
Vogel  Is  regional  representative  for  North 
America  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  was  formerly  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  United  Nations  FAO  Conference  In  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  in  1943. 

The  following  organizations  have  been  In- 
%'lted  to  designate  representatives  for  mem- 
bership on  the  American  Food  For  Peace 
Council : 

Advertising  Council,  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors  Association.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  College  Editors, 
American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  American 
Council  on  Education,  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  American  Feed  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition,  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  American  National  Red  Cross. 
American  Newspai>er  Guild,  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  American  School  Food 
Service  Association,  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  American  Wheat  Institute,  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Brookings  Insti- 
tute. 

CARE,  Inc.,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
NCWC,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Church  World  Service,  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.SA..  Committee  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Growth,  Community  Development 
Foundation. 

Dairy  Society  International 

Farm  Equipment  Institute.  Pour-H  Clubs. 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA),  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (FHA). 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

Mennonlte   Central    Committee 

Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 

National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  National  Association  of  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Farm  Directors,  National 
Canners  Association,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  National  Education 
Association.  National  Farmers  Union.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  National  Grange,  Na- 
tional Plant  Food  Institute,  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly,  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
Association. 

Public  Affairs  Institute. 

Unitarian  Service  Committee. 

U.S.  Junior   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America. 

Seventh  Day  Adventlst  Welfare  Service. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Ford  Foundation. 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation. 


Rockefeller  Foundation 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 
CI VI tan  International 
KiwaniE  International. 
Lions  International. 
Optimist  International. 
Rotary  International. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
food  for  peace  proi.'ram  ha6  all  the  in- 
gredient.'^ for  amazinp  .^ucce.s.s  The  out- 
standing proeress  of  this  program  dur- 
ing the  fir.'^t  4  months  convinces  me  anew 
of  its  worth  as  a  humanitarian  instru- 
ment in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
The  food  for  peace  program  is  a  tribute 
to  the  abundant  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  the  desire  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  American  people  to 
share  that  abundance  abroad 

Mr.  McGovern  has  ably  demon.'^trated 
that  he  is  a  wise,  sensitive,  and  imagi- 
native administrator.  Tlie  food  for  peace 
program,  m  its  first  120  days,  has  ex- 
emplified the  new  attitudes  and  pro- 
gram of  action  that  characterizes  the 
new  administration 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  and  editorials  on  the 
food  for  peace  propram  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tins  point  as  a  pan  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1961] 

Don't  Ctrr  Crops  While  World  Starves 
I  By  Wlnzola  McLendon  i 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  yesterday,  questioned 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  curtail 
agricultural  production  when  a  third  of  the 
world  is  going  hungry. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Naval  OfHcers'  Wives  (NOW)  Club  in  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Mrs 
Roosevelt  told  500  service  wives  that  the 
time  has  come  for  American  women  to  face 
the  world  as  It  Is  today. 

There  are  no  more  domestic  problems. 
she  said.  "Almost  everything  we  do  has 
repercussion*  and  effects  on  the  world." 
Tlien  she  gave  as  an  example  of  a  domestic 
problem  turned  International,  the  curtail- 
ment of  crop  production. 

Every  time  she  visits  a  country  which  .^an't 
produce  enough  fcxxl  for  Its  people.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said,  she  Is  asked  why  land  here 
Is  Idle  when  other  people  are  hungry. 

"Women  should  think  about  it.  You 
know  how  you'd  feel  If  your  child  went  to 
bed  hungry."  she  told  the  peripatetic  serv- 
ice wives — who,  she  said,  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  help  change  the  thinking 
of  the  Nation. 

She  warned  that  some  people  "don't  like  to 
face  the  fact  that  with  the  changes  that 
come  (to  the  world)  we  must  be  prepared 
to  face  new  solutions  *  •  •  The  world 
moves  much  faster  and  the  old  rules  won't 
work." 

Discussing  International  relations,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  the  United  States  must  do 
two  things  to  combat  comm.unlstic  Influences 
In  the  world. 

.Show  the  world  what  we  really  believe 
in.  and  prove  that  we  are  giving  the  people 
a  life  worth  living — and  know  how  to  do  It 
better  than  the  Soviet  people. 

Help  take  care  of  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  "If  you  are  hun- 
gry. Ideals  seem  not  too  Important." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt — who  spent  Wednesday 
night  here — came  to  the  luncheon  with  her 
hostess,  Mrs  Eugene  Meyer  Imnied;at.ely 
following  her  talk,  she  dashed  off  to  catch 
a  plane  for  Milwaukee. 
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Sharing  the  head  tab'.e  with  Mrs.  Rw-^e- 
velt  during  the  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Rotx-rt 
S  McNamara,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: Mrs  Pau:  B.  Fay,  Jr..  whose  husband 
U  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  the 
w.ves  of  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  Mrs. 
J  i.:nes  H    Wakelm,  Jr  ,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E 

■pnen  there  were  Mrs  Ar'.ei^h  Burke,  wife 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  haa 
been  honorary  president  of  the  NOW  club 
since  Ita  founding;  Mrs  James  Russell,  wife 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
and  Mrs.  John  Crunr.packer,  senior  hostess 
of  the  luncheon  and  wife  of  the  Paymaster 
General  of  the  Navy. 


"n-.e  difficulty,  we  realize.  Is  t.)  transla-/" 
the  idea  '.i.U)  practi<'al  acompUshment.  We 
do  not  kn.w.  even  now.  U^  what  extent  Mr 
McGovern  has  spelled  out  the  details  .f  his 
proposal.  We  hope,  however,  that  he  has 
gone  just  as  far  as  Is  necessary  tc^  take  Uie 
food -for -peace  effort  out  of  th.e  token  clas- 
sincatlon  in  which  It  has  languished  for  so 
long.  President  Kennedy  and  Congress 
should  back  him  to  the  limit  In  achieving 
that  end. 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Apr.    1. 
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Prr  Otm  Food  To  Work  for  Pe.^ce 

The  recommendation  by  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern.  director  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, that  the  United  States  undertake  a 
dramatl-.-  expansion  of  Its  efTort  to  use  the 
great  American  tr^xi  surpluses  to  help  under- 
developed countries  l.s  the  best  kind  of  ad- 
vice President  Kennedy  c   uld  receive 

The  Inquirer  believes  that  there  is  no 
greater  contribution  this  Nation  could  make 
to  world  peace  than  to  feed  the  hungry, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  new  administration  has  wasted  no 
time  in  demonstrating  its  sympathy  for  this 
aim  on  the  dom'=>s':lc  front.  It  should  move 
with  equal  decision  to  put  the  Nation's 
wasting  wealth  of  foodstuSs  to  work  in  serv- 
ice of  humanity  beyond  our  borders. 

This  IS  not  a  simple  matter.  It  Is  true. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  program  for 
using  surplus  fo'jds  to  feed  the  needy  In  for- 
eign lands  for  some  years,  and  It  has  run  Into 
a  host  of  h'uman  problem.s.  In  at  least  18 
countries  of  some  90  that  have  been  helped 
since  1958.  commodities  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  Ireligible  recipients,  sold  on  the 
black  market,  stolen  or  diverted  to  animal 
feed.  Furthermore,  great  caje  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  unloading  foodstuffs  In  such  a  way 
as  to  unsettle  established  markets  or  to 
discourage  local  food  production. 

But  these  are  problems  which  can  be 
solved,  not  easily,  perhaps,  but  surely,  If 
the  will  and  determination  Is  great  enough. 
The  real  danger  is  In  magnifying  them  out 
of  proportion   to  their  real  worth. 

The  opportunity  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
lead  free  pe-TpIes  everywhere  in  a  global  war 
on  hunger  is  unp.-'ralleled.  Agriculture  Is 
the  key  to  the  fight  against  famine.  And  It 
Is  In  agriculture  above  all  else  that  the  su- 
periority of  US  technology  over  that  of 
totalitarian    governments   Is   clearest. 

We  should  drive  that  point  home,  not  only 
because  It  Is  true  and  because  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  West,  but  because  it  is 
right  that  we  should  do  so  It  Is.  In  fact, 
the  m->st  serious  kind  of  reflection  on  U.S. 
moral  values  that  we  have  tolerated  for  so 
l.Tng  the  hoarding  of  precious  foodstuffs 
while  so  many  people  the  world  over  die  of 
hunger. 

Tlie  need  to  put  our  rast  food  resources 
to  constructive  uses  in  service  of  manitlnd. 
Instead  of  paying  exorbitantly  to  let  them 
waste  in  costly  warehouses,  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  foreign  relations  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States.  Of  course,  It  is  true 
that  needy  countries  are  usually  no  more 
able  to  provide  for  preparation,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of  donated  food  than 
to  pay  for  the  training,  tools,  and  other 
means   to   produce    it    themselves. 

But  wouldn't  it  be  far  better  for  the 
United  States  to  use  tax  funds  for  such  ptir- 
poses  than  exclusively  for  paying  pointless 
storage  costs?  We  share  Director  McGov- 
crn's  conviction  that  US.  food  riches  should 
be  used  as  the  basic  capital  to  build  up  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  1,  1961) 
Pood  for  Devixopment 
Food  for  Peace  Director  George  McGovern 
has  shown  a  thoroughly  realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  potentialities  and  pitfalls  of  the 
program  he  controls.  Food  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  capital  and  technical  assistance 
to  other  countries,  but  It  can  be  a  valuable 
supplement  and  stimulus  to  development. 
There  Is  a  good  case  for  coordinating  food 
for  peace  closely  with  other  aspects  of  assist- 
ance In  the  new  aid  agency,  but  the  program 
ought  not  to  be  downgraded  In  the  process. 
We  hope  that  the  expansion  which  Mr. 
McGovern  has  recommended  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  Congress. 

Actually,  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram are  In  considerable  measure  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  The  warehousing, 
transportation  and  administrative  costs  are 
real,  but  the  food  itself  already  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Government.  There  Is  no 
prospect  that  much  more  of  It.  particularly 
such  commodities  as  wheat,  can  be  sold  for 
dollars.  Disposal  through  the  food  for 
peace  program  can  represent  a  saving  In 
storage  costs. 

Of  course  food  for  peace  must  be  more 
than  faunlne  relief.  Such  relief  is  welcome 
in  disaster  situations,  but  It  makes  no  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  welfare  of  a 
country.  The  seeming  oflacial  Indifference 
to  hunger  In  some  countries  often  Is  less 
a  reflection  of  cynicism  than  a  realization 
that  the  only  real  help  lies  In  Improved 
domestic  productivity  and  opportunity. 

But  hunger  relief  is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
program  In  which  there  are  enormous  possi- 
bilities for  vising  food  productively.  Trans- 
actions for  local  cxirrency  can  free  foreign 
exchange  for  developmental  purposes. 
School  lunch  programs  can  Improve  nutri- 
tion and,  eventually,  productivity.  Donated 
food,  sold  at  token  prices,  can  finance  han- 
dling and  distribution  costs.  Other  pro- 
ceeds can  be  directed  Into  housing,  land 
reform  and  resettlement  projects.  Animal 
feed  can  contribute  to  Improve  local  agricul- 
ture. 

Some  changes  from  past  procedures  under 
Public  Law  480  may  be  desirable.  In  most 
instances  it  is  sound  policy  for  both  the  re- 
cipient country  and  the  recipient  Individual 
to  pay  something  for  reasons  of  pride;  and 
the  United  States  quite  properly  uses  part 
of  the  funds  thus  generated  for  its  own  pur- 
poses in  the  countries  concerned.  But  local 
currencies  accumulated  under  such  sales 
sometimes  have  become  a  source  of  friction 
because  of  requirements  that  the  value  be 
maintained  when  funds  are  lent  back  to  the 
governments. 

In  countries  ravaged  by  Inflation  this  is  a 
real  inhibition.  There  is  a  strong  argument 
for  flexibility  that  would  permit  long-term 
no-Interest  loans  \?lthout  maintenance  of 
value,  and  even  grants  for  specific  projects. 
Effective  planning  In  beneficiary  countries 
Is  the  real  key  to  success  of  food -for -peace 
operations.  Need  cannot  be  allowed  to  be- 
come blackmail  against  the  United  States; 
the  willingness  to  work  out  cooperative  de- 
velopmental plans  ought  to  be  one  criterion 
of  ellglblUty. 

All  of  this  Involves  some  psychological 
changes  In  attitudes.  Abroad  It  Is  necessary 
to  persuade  governments  that  food  can  con- 
tribute constructively  to  economic  develop- 


ment and  la  not  merely  American  dumping 
or  an  attempt  to  disrupt  other  markets  Mr. 
McGovern,  who  la  a  wise  and  sensitive  ob- 
server, made  considerable  headway  In  this 
respect  In  Latin  America;  India  and  Pakistan 
have  long  since  understood  the  economic 
value  of  food. 

At  home  It  is  necessary  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  abundance  Is  an  asset  rather  than 
a  curse,  and  that  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram offers  a  challenge  as  well  as  an  outlet 
for  humanitarian  Impulses  We  suspect.  In 
this  connection,  that  Americans  do  not  re- 
quire very  much  persuading  and  that  few 
programs  will  be  more  popular. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  Prei.ident.  will  the  \ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILEY  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  remarks  this  morning 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  complain- 
ing about  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  aid 
we  have  given.  The  correspondents  as- 
sume it  is  all  in  cash.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Senator  could  get  a  breakdown, 
first,  of  the  amount  in  dollars  that  we 
have  given  in  cash;  second,  the  amount 
in  dollars  of  what  the  Senator  now  sug- 
gests in  foreign  aid  by  way  of  food- 
wheat  and  milk  and  the  other  food  prod- 
ucts: third,  those  items  in  dollars  that  we 
manufacture  in  this  country  for  other 
lands  and  In  the  manufacturing  of 
which  we  provide  the  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  under  the  mutual  assist- 
ance program. 

I  feel  that  if  we  could  get  these  sta- 
tistics, it  would  bring  quite  a  bit  of  un- 
derstanding to  the  people  who  think  that 
all  we  are  doing  is  handing  out  money. 
Of  course  there  is  some  money  that  we 
mu.st  account  for.  in  connection  with 
projects  like  those  in  India,  for  example, 
but  even  in  such  instances  materiel  is 
manufactured  by  labor  in  this  country. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  get  those  fig- 
ures it  would  throw  a  little  light  In  this 
very  murky  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  very 
worthwhile  and  important  request.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  to  It  that  the 
figures  he  has  asked  for  are  made 
available.  I  will  do  this  as  soon  as  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  have 
fulfilled  the  request  on  the  statistical 
information. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  IMI 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  primary  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  preclude  the  use  of  funds  which 
the  bill  makes  available  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Prouty  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  the  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment be  made  to  insure  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  correctly 
understood  the  Senator  to  request  that 
he  wishes  to  modify  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment does  not  authorize  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  exactly.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  if  my 
amendment  prevails,  the  necessary  tech- 
nical changes  be  made  to  make  certain 
that  the  language  of  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment will  not  allow  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  stand  up 
and  advocate  that  we  not  pay  attention 
at  the  Federal  level  to  salaries  that 
should  be  adjusted  at  the  State  level. 
It  is  very  much  like  speaking  out  against 
mother  love.    One  does  not  usually  do  it. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  we  will  in  effect  have  put  the 
greatest  weapon  for  the  control  of  edu- 
cation into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  we  could.  Certainly 
money  and  the  control  of  money  create 
the  greatest  evil  in  oiu-  midst  today.  If 
there  were  one  thing  I  would  advocate 
if  I  wanted  to  get  control  of  anything, 
whether  it  be  schools,  business,  or  any 
other  organization,  it  would  be  to 
achieve  control  of  the  salaries.  I  would 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  worker,  "You 
will  make  this  much"  or  "You  will  not 
make  this  much,"  depending  on  what  he 
would  do.  So,  consistent  with  my  posi- 
tion concerning  the  whole  theme  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  because  the 
controls  which  are  and  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  act,  and  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted are  in  the  act — and  it  is  admitted 
by  Members  of  Congress  must  be  in- 
cluded In  any  Federal  aid  program — I 
protest  the  Inclusion  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  a  Federal  aid  bill.  I  believe 
the  greatest  opposition  to  the  measure 
in  the  House  will  come  from  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

As  stated  in  the  minority  views,  the 
strongest  and  most  vocal  push  for  the 
committee  bill,  and  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  In  general,  comes,  and  has 
always  come,  from  the  professional  edu- 
cationists. The  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  given  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  they  want  this 
legislation.  Those  who  truly  represent 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
local  communities  and  the  States,  have 
either  expressed  opposition  to  such  Fed- 
eral aid  or  have  refrained  from  support- 
ing it.  Local  school  boards,  State 
legislatures,  mayors,  and  Governors 
oven\-helmingly  want  no  part  of  these 
proposals,  but  their  voices  have  been 
drowned  out  by  the  raucous  clamor 
coming  from  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  its 
attendant  satellites.  What  is  most  in- 
teresting is  that  despite  its  huge  mem- 
bership of  more  than  700.000  teachers, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  NEA  on  many. 


perhaps  most  issues,  do  not  truly  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  their  owii  members. 

This  organization,  which  through  its 
bureaucracy,  has  always  speai  headed  the 
drive  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  has 
also  been  primarily  responsible  for  the 
low  estate  to  which  the  quality  of  pre- 
college  education  has  fallen.  It  has 
preached  the  gospel  of  "progressive  edu- 
cation "  for  many  decades  and  through 
its  control  of  the  top  echelons  in  our 
various  educational  systems,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  debasing  American  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Fortunately,  their 
members,  the  teachers  theniselves.  have 
increasingly  evinced  their  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  NEA  educational  philos- 
ophy. And  this  distrust  of  their  organ- 
izational leadership  by  the  working 
rank  and  fil^  of  the  teaching  profession, 
has  manifested  itself  in  an  equally  un- 
enthusiastic  attitude  towai'd  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

The  amendment  which  I  ofTered  last 
night  and  which  was  defeated  rather 
soundly  on  the  floor  contained  a  section 
F>crtaining  to  quality  in  education.  I  was 
interested  to  hear  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  said  about 
that  portion  of  my  amendment,  because 
he  saw  in  it  a  direct  reference  to  higher 
education — college  and  university  edu- 
cation— but  saw  no  reference  to  high 
school  education,  when  the  entire  weight 
of  that  portion  of  the  amendment  bore 
only  on  high  schools. 

I  have  commented  here  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  the  United  States  has 
declined,  not  at  the  college  or  university 
level,  because  I  believe  we  have  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  comparable 
with,  if  not  better  than,  those  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  quality  of  the  product  reaching  col- 
lege which  is  the  problem  that  faces  the 
educational  system  of  America. 

The  scholarship  scheme  which  was 
contained  in  my  amendment  would  have 
imposed  very  rigid  requirements.  I  sug- 
gest 1,000  scholarships,  not  18.000  or 
20.000  or  25,900.  because  I  am  one  who 
does  not  feel  that  everybody  will  go  to 
college.  However,  I  believe  everyone  who 
wishes  to  go  to  college  should  have  a 
means  of  doing  so. 

My  amendment  provided,  for  example, 
that  a  high  school  student,  before  he 
could  qualify  under  the  amendment, 
would  have' to  write  a  theme  and  trans- 
late it  into  a  foreign  language;  would 
have  to  translate  a  theme  written  in  a 
foreign  language  into  English;  would 
have  to  be  subjected  to  4  years  of  English, 
4  years  of  mathematics,  4  years  of  a  for- 
eign language,  and  2  years  of  science.  In 
other  words,  the  student  would  have  to 
get  back  to  the  learning  of  the  three  Rs. 
"readin".  writin',  and  'rithmetic."  I  do 
not  like  to  use  the  expression  "get  back" 
but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  So  that  the 
high  school  students,  when  they  go  to  col- 
lege, will  not  have  to  take  special  courses 
in  reading,  special  courses  in  writin?, 
special  courses  in  English  composition. 
When  they  went  to  college,  they  would 
know  what  they  wanted  to  study  and 
what  professions  they  want  to  enter,  and 
could  pursue  their  courses  without  hav- 


ing to  attend  college  for  2  or  3  years  to 
determine  if  they  even  wanted  to  re- 
main in  college. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  for  the 
majority,  mistakenly  concluded  that  my 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  im- 
prove education  in  high  schools,  was 
one  which  pertained  to  colleges. 

A  weakness  in  our  system  is  that  we 
are  concerned  more  with  money  than  we 
are  with  quality.  There  is  not  a  need 
for  more  money;  there  is  a  need  for  more 
education  for  the  money  we  are  spend- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  many  Senators 
would  argue  against  that  statement. 
We  should  take  the  chrome  plate  away 
from  the  schools,  use  old-fashioned 
paint,  and  get  to  work  on  the  job  of 
educating  our  children. 

Despite  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  it  has  hitherto  failed 
to  secure  passage  of  a  Federal  aid  bill. 
The  chances  to  achieve  this  objective 
have  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  dem- 
onsti-ated.  particularly  during  the  past  5 
years,  not  only  their  desire  but  their 
ability  to  meet  their  own  school  needs 
without  Federal  aid.  Tremendous  sums 
have  been  expended  by  the  States  and 
localities  during  that  period  for  expand- 
ing their  educational  facilities,  at  a  rate 
far  in  excess  of  projected  future  needs. 
The  classroom  shortace  is  diminishing 
rapidly,  as  is  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers.  Teachers'  salaries  have  risen 
steadily,  and  pupil  enrollment  will  de- 
cline shai-ply  in  the  next  decade. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  the 
NEA,  if  it  were  to  have  any  chance  to 
achieve  its  goal,  had  to  find  some  way  to 
enlist  the  support  of  its  own  members  in 
behalf  of  Federal  aid  to  educ.\tion.  The 
NEA  and  its  allies  have  seen  their 
"crisis"  selling  point  melt  away  in  the 
face  of  determined  and  effective  local 
and  State  educational  efforts.  Hence,  it 
is  now  attempting  to  give  new  stimuli  to 
its  crusade,  and  secure  fresh  support,  by 
adding  new  and  appealing  handout  items 
to  its  list  of  problems  allegedly  requiriiig 
Federal  aid  for  solution. 

The  chief  bait  which  the  NEA  is  now 
dangling  before  its  members  is  the  de- 
mand for  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries.  This  demand  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill  despite  the 
statistical  evidence  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem of  teachers'  salaries  requiring  a  na- 
tional solution.  If  this  provision  is 
adopted,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
demand  should  not  be  made,  and 
granted,  for  Federal  aid  in  behalf  of  local 
policemen,  firemen,  sanitation  employees, 
local  park  attendants,  tax  collectors,  and 
otlier  municipal  and  local  government 
functionaries  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  plain  that  the  provision  granting 
funds  for  teachers'  salaries  is  primarily 
designed  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
working  teachers  for  the  objectives  of 
their  nonteaching  bureaucratic  leaders — 
Federal  participation  in  education,  which 
both  traditionally  and  con5titutionally 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  exclusive 
State  and  local  concern. 
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The  a.sseruon  thai  an  adequate  supply 
of  properlv  qualified  teachers  cannot  be 
attracted  to  the  profession  'oecause  of  the 
present  lo'.v  level  of  teachers'  salaries 
simply  will  not  bear  examination  The 
flexures  indicat<>  the  contrary 

Over  the  past  30  years,  tr.e  number 
of  employees  m  all  form-,  of  public  edu- 
cation increased  140  percent  while  em- 
ployment in  private  industry  rose  by 
only  45  percent  Teaching  staffs  in  pub- 
lic >c."Oi)'.s  have  i;ro'.vn  proportionately 
faster  than  pupil  pnro:  ment.  and  the 
number  of  pupi'..^  p-r  t^'aciier  has  been 
steadily  reduced  Since  1900,  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  ha5  fallen  from  35.6  pupils 
per  teacher  to  24  4  In  the  last  7  years 
alone,  pupil  enrollment  has  increased 
only  29  percent  while  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  has  risen  by  40  per- 
cent. 

When  we  look  at  the  prospects  for  the 
future  supply  of  t>achers.  the  outlook  is 
highly  favorable  If  the  percentage  of 
college  students  planning  to  become 
.teachers  merely  remains  stationaiT  over 
the  ne.xt  10  years,  the  number  of  newly 
graduated  teachers  will  nevertheless  al- 
most double  But  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  increase  m  pupil  enrollment  .will 
be  only  half  of  what  it  has  been  during 
the  pa-st  10  years  A  study  made  during 
the  pa-st  year  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Education  concludes  that  the 
supply  of  teachers  m  that  State  will  far 
exceed  the  demand  before  we  reach  1970, 
and  without  anv  Federal  aid. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inade- 
quate earnin:;s  of  teachers.  But  the 
figures  show  that  during  the  past  30 
years — 1929-1959— teachers'  salaries  rose 
by  106  percent  compared  to  91  percent 
for  all  persons  working  for  wages  and 
salaries,  and  only  73  percent  for  Federal 
Government  civilian  employees.  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out  that  a  huge 
proportion  of  our  public  schoolteachers, 
particularly  those  in  the  elementaiT 
schools,  are  women,  and  that  women 
teachers  average  higher  earnings  than 
other  women  college  graduates  or  pro- 
fessional workers.     Furthermore,  despite 


contrary  impressions,  dropouts  among 
teachers,  in  order  to  enter  other  occu- 
pations, occur  largely  among  male 
teachers,  and  the  rate  is  extremely  low 
among  the  female  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Their  dropouts  are  primarily 
for  domestic  and  family  reasons,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  attractive 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based.     But  I  have  no  il- 
lusions that  my  opposition  will  be  suc- 
cessful.    I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
regardless  of  whatever   specious   justi- 
fication there  may  be  for  Federal  aid  for 
school  constnaction,   there  is   none  for 
Federal    aid    for    teachers'    salaries.     If 
we   adopt  such   a  proposal,  it  will  be- 
come a  pennanent  Federal  program.    Do 
Members  of  this  body  really  believe  that 
once    teachers'    salaries    are    increased 
through    the   use   of   Federal    funds,   it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  tenninate  such 
grants,  thereby  reducing  teachers'  sal- 
aries?    It  simply  could  not  be  done;  and 
henceforth  teachers  will  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  achieve  their  per- 
sonal goals,  and  will  not  look  to  their 
State     governments     and    local     school 
boards      If  this  is  not  a  giant  step  in  the 
federalization  of  our  precoUege  educa- 
tional system,  then  language  has  lost  its 
meaning  and  fact.s  have  become  fiction, 
Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  it  is  in  this  fea- 
ture that  we  find  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  control.     It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  money  can 
be  given  to  the  States  and  the  States 
can  do  with  it  what  they  will.    But  last 
night  I  pointed  out  numerous  controls 
with  which  the  States  must  comply  be- 
fore  they  will   be   able   to   receive  the 
funds;   and  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of    imagination    to    think    that    a    day 
might   come   when   the   wrong   kind   of 
persons  might  hold  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  Government,  and  controls 
might   be   exercised  in  regard   to  how 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  to  be 


paid,  how  the  teachers  would  have  to 
qualify  in  order  to  achieve  advance- 
ment, and  what  would  determine  the 
level  of  their  salaries. 

I  suggest  that  all  these  are  best  deter- 
mined at  the  local  level,  where  local 
conditions  can  best  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  where  local  standards 
of  living  and  local  costs  of  hving  can 
also  best  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  salaries  which  some  of  the 
States  pay  their  teachers;  but  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  a  problem  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  not  a  problem  of  the 
Federal  Goverment. 

From  an  examination  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  the  period  1958-1961 
I  find  that  some  of  the  States  do  pay  low 
salaries  to  their  teachers;  and  I  believe 
it  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  urge  our 
friends  in  those  States  to  see  to  it  that 
teachers  are  properly  recognized.  But 
in  many  States  which  can  ill  afford  to 
pay  higher  salaries,  higher  salaries  are 
paid. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  situation 
in  our  State.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
in  Arizona  the  average  teacher's  salary  is 
$5,830.  Although  that  may  not  seem 
large,  when  we  hear  of  hourly  rates  of 
pay  of  $2.50  and  $3,  and  particularly 
when  we  hear  that  workers  in  Cape 
Canaveral  who  actually  do  not  work  are 
being  paid  $700  a  week,  the  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  Arizona  are  comparable  to 
the  salaries  paid  to  other  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  examining  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and 
the  salaries  paid  to  other  wage  earners 
in  the  country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  such 
a  table,  prepaied  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association ;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
PKJint  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tkbi  e  35  —Arerage  annual  salaries  of  instructional  ntaff,  aiern(,f  (ffedire  huyiog  income  of  consumer  spending  units,  and  average,  weekly 

earnings  of  manufacturing  employees,  by  State,  and  in  comparison  u-ith  national  averages 


Estimated  average  salary  of  teachers 


State 


(1) 


50  States  and  District  of  Columltia 

Abtbanw- - --- 

Alaska 

Arlxona 

Arkansiki. 

California 

Coloriulo  : 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

FlorUU 

(iforpla 

Hawaii 

Maho     

Illinois 

Iiicliana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana — 

M;iine 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabl*. 


Amount 


In<les,  r.S.  ayentire  as  100.0 


19»-50 
C2) 


$4,939 


3.420 
6,500 
5,318 
3,360 
6,050 
4,845 
S,«00 
6.576 
6.028 
3,750 
4,596 
4,200 
5,260 
5,142 
4,368 
4,268 
3,340 
4,726 
3,050 


1959-60 

(3) 


$5, 169 


13,795 
■6,600 
6,600 
■3.400 
6,509 
5,036 
6,913 
6,700 
5,008 
3,904 
5,560 
4,440 
5,650 
5,610 
4,468 
4,.^36 
3,369 
4,946 
4,061 


1960-61 

(4) 


$6,389 


■3,900 

■6,700 
5,8.% 

■3,600 
6.900 
.V360 
6,150 
.5.900 
6,050 
4,200 
5,740 

■  4, 575 
5,950 
6,760 
4,661 
4,760 
4,231 
6,260 

■4.300 


1968-69 
(6) 


100.0 


09.2 

131.6 

107.7 

67.8 

122.5 

98.1 

113.4 

112.9 

1U1.8 

75.9 

93.1 

85.0 

106.3 

104.  1 

88.4 

86.4 

67.6 

96.7 

80.0 


1969-60 

(6) 


19l»-«l 

(7) 


100.0 


100,0 


Income  p«T  con.'uinier 
spendlPK  unit,  1969 


Amount 

(8) 


$6,633 


73.6 

72.4 

4,416 

127.9 

124.3 

4,603 

108.5 

108.2 

6,  I9H 

65.9 

66.8 

4,043 

126.2 

128.0 

6.118 

97.6 

09  3 

.5,602 

114.6 

114.1 

7,462 

110  5 

109.5 

7,342 

97.1 

03  7 

4.»60 

78.7 

77.9 

4.483 

107.8 

106.5 

5,266 

86.  1 

84.0 

5, 273 

109.6 

110.4 

6,660 

106.8 

106  0 

5,373 

86.4 

86.6 

.5,  126 

87.9 

88.1 

.5,2.59 

66  1 

78.5 

4.282 

96.9 

97.4 

4.807 

78.7 

7V.8 

4,945 

Indei 

(9) 


Average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  pro<iuctlon  work- 
ers in  manufacturing,  8.S 

10,50 


100.0 


78,4 
81.7 
92.3 
71.8 

108.6 
99.4 

132.5 

130  3 
8K.  1 
79.6 
03.5 
93.6 

118  2 
96.4 
91  0 
93  4 
76.0 
86.3 
87.8 


Amount 
(10) 


$80.47 


74.21 


98.09 
61.86 
101.  71 
95.71 
03.11 
80.78 
73  51 
6188 


Index 

(11) 


100  0 


82.0 


109  6 
69  1 
113  7 
Ur7  tt 
104.1 
100  3 
82.2 
72.5 


90.01 

96  A6 
100  37 
03  22 
93.72 
83  02 
85.08 
•0.19 


100.6 
108  0 

112  2 
104 
104 
92 

95 
77 


1961 
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fl) 


M.tryland 

M  ;i.s.Wliu.selts . . . 

.\t  Ic!  lp;in 

Minnesota 

^lls^i.'*sl(lpl 

Missouri 

Montuna 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

N>'w  llam|«hlr« 

New  JiTsey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Ciux)llna.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Ten  as  y  I  van  ia 

RlK»le  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennewee 

Texaa 

Itah 

Vermont 

\°irginia 

Wa,shinRton 

^^  est  Virginia... 

Wiscon.sin 

Wyoming 


Estimated  average  salary  of  teachers 

IncoiDf  D6r  consuTOAr 

ings  of  production  work- 
ers iu  lUiuiuf.icturing,  S3 

spen'liug  unit,  1059 

Amount 

Index. 

7.S.  average  as  100^ 

1950 

1958-69 

1969-60 

1060-61 

1058-69 

1969-60 

1960-61 

Amotint 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

$6,278 

$5,607 

$.5,905 

106.8 

108.7 

109.6 

$6,130 

100.0 

$88.32 

98.7 

6,026 

5,400 

.1,600 

101,7 

104.7 

103.9 

6,276 

1U.4 

80,93 

90  5 

.5,700 

6.000 

6. 125 

115.4 

114.4 

113.7 

6,121 

108.7 

108.71 

121   ,5 

6,140 

.5.240 

.5,440 

104.1 

101.6 

100.9 

5.510 

97.8 

92.01 

102  H 

3,186 

3.2W 

3.660 

64.6 

63.6 

66.1 

3.630 

64.4 

flO  64 

67  8 

4.;«6 

4,537 

4,800 

88.4 

87.0 

89.1 

6,173 

01.8 

85.11 

9f>.  1 

4,450 

'  4.  ft,50 

4,7,50 

00.1 

00.1 

88.1 

N236 

03.0 

94.17 

105.3 

3,fV26 

».m) 

4,140 

73,4 

76.6 

76.8 

5,123 

00.9 

84.80 

94  8 

5,314 

5,737 

6,000 

107.6 

111.2 

111.3 

.5,536 

98.3 

107.68 

120  4 

4,221 

4.431 

4.ft51 

85.6 

85.0 

86.3 

5,247 

03.1 

60  26 

77.4 

5,650 

5,870 

6.066 

114.4 

113.8 

112.5 

C.  756 

119.0 

02.45 

103.3 

6,250 

5.325 

5,  .500 

106.3 

103  2 

102.1 

5.225 

02.8 

h3  23 

93.0 

6,300 

6,300 

6.400 

127  6 

122  1 

118.8 

6,856 

121.7 

87.71 

9S  0 

3.000 

4,100 

4,2.50 

79.0 

70.8 

78.9 

4.400 

78.1 

61  30 

68  4 

8.600 

3.900 

4.000 

Ti.9 

7,5.6 

74.2 

6.067 

00.0 

61.65 

01  3 

■4.975 

6,301 

5.570 

100.7 

102.8 

103.4 

5.8(tt 

103.0 

102.82 

114.0 

4,IVI« 

4.702 

4,010 

04  1 

92  0 

01.  1 

4.885 

86.7 

85.70 

95.8 

5.100 

5,  .500 

.5,700 

105.3 

106  6 

105.8 

5.281 

93  8 

96.36 

107  7 

5.180 

5,300 

5,  4.50 

104.  0 

102.7 

101.1 

6.743 

102.0 

88,70 

99  1 

5,000 

6,4«f. 

5.700 

101  2 

106  3 

105.8 

6.394 

06.8 

74.03 

82.7 

3.340 

3,408 

3,775 

67  « 

66  1 

70.1 

3.038 

60.0 

61  61 

6.H.  y 

■3.475 

3,675 

■A.  7,50 

70.4 

71.2 

60,6 

4.706 

83.5 

90.32 

100.9 

3.538 

3,816 

4.110 

71.6 

74.0 

76,3 

4.440 

7S.8 

71.46 

79.9 

4,fi04 

4.611 

4,665 

93.2 

80.4 

86.6 

4.023 

87,4 

80.02 

00.5 

4,  H09 

5.028 

5,120 

07.4 

07.4 

05.0 

6,641 

100.1 

03.60 

104.6 

4,  135 

4.315 

4.  .525 

83.7 

83.6 

84.0 

6.060 

80.8 

74.76 

83.6 

4.<l.58 

4. 312 

4.  ,500 

82  2 

83.6 

83.6 

4.927 

87.5 

69.02 

77.1 

.5.  .120 

.5.5S5 

5,735 

1117.7 

108.3 

106.4 

6,8I« 

94.4 

98.81 

110  4 

3,730 

3.062 

4.100 

75.6 

76.6 

7(i.l 

4.846 

81x0 

02.43 

103.3 

4.H06 

6,015 

5.175 

09.1 

97.2 

06.0 

6,423 

Wi.3 

04.66 

105l7 

■4,690 

4.040 

.5,100 

92.1 

06,8 

04.6 

6,288 

03.9 

04.22 

105.3 

>  NEA  estimate*. 

Sourops: 

Cote.  2  through  4  from  National  Education  Association,  Research  Division.  Esti- 
matis  ol  School  StattsticB.  Ueae.-u-eh  Ueport  1060- K23  and  iiiMVirch  Report 
ly>ii0-R15.     W  ishiniftoii.  DC:  the  A.s.sociation.  I><»mber  19.50  .ind  l)cc\  mU-r  1000. 

Cols.  5  through  7,  0.  and  11  calculated  by  .NEA  Research  Division. 


Col.  8  from  "Survey  of  Buying  I'ower."  Sales  Management  84:  802;  July  10,  1960 
Copyright  1960,  Sales  Mauagexutiit  Survey  of  Kujing  I'owtr;  (urlhir  rrproduttion 
not  lifused. 

Col.  in  from  U.S.  Department  of  Latior,  Bupe;»n  of  Labor  Statistics.  Emiiloy- 
nieiit  and  Earnings  (annual  supplement  issue)  6:  110, 123-aS;  May  lOOU. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  comments  to  make  on 
this  matter  at  the  present  time.  Pos- 
sibly the  acting  floor  leader  will  wish 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  amend- 
ment; and  at  this  time  I  am  glad  to 
defer  to  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  from  the  time  avail- 
able to  Senators  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAPJC.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  the  most  important  part  of 
the  pending  bill  is  that  which  allots 
money  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Competent  educators,  including  many 
v.ho  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  National  Education  Association,  have 
long  told  me,  and  have  convinced  me. 
that  the  order  of  priority  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  system  in 
our  Nation  should  be  as  follows:  first, 
to  assure  substantial  increases  in 
teachers'  salaries,  from  grade  school 
through  graduate  school;  second,  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities,  from  grade  school 
through  graduate/tehool ;  and,  third,  to 
provide  adequate  scholarships  and  loans, 
so  that  no  competent  American  boys  or 
girls  will  fail  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  education  to  which  their 
abilities  entitle  them. 

The  sad  fact  is  clear — despite  the  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona — that  we  are 


not  presently  recruiting  in  the  teaching 
profession  the  high  level  young  people 
who  graduate  from  our  colleges,  al- 
though their  recruitment  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  keep  our  teaching  profession 
at  the  level  necessary  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  provide  a  first-class  edu- 
cation to  the  youth  of  America. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  present 
low  level  of  teachers'  salaries  across  the 
counti*y  is  that  the  salaries  are  so  low 
that  a  fair  share  of  the  brighter  boys 
and  girls  is  not  going  into  the  teaching 
profession,  and  many  of  tho.se  who  do 
go  into  it  do  not  remain  in  it  very  long. 

Last  night,  the  Senate  had  under  con- 
sideration an  amendment  to  increase  the 
allotment  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  amendment 
was  adopted.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, I  pointed  out  that  29,4  percent  of 
all  teachers  presently  teaching  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  are 
not  fully  certificated.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  some  of  the  requirements  in  some 
of  the  States  for  teacher  certification. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  must  be 
clear  that,  generally  speaking,  a  non- 
certificated  teacher  is  not  fully  quali- 
fied; and  the  fact  that  almost  one-third 
of  the  teachers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools  are  not  fully  cer- 
tificated is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  is  not  able  to  pay  salaries  suffi- 
ciently high  to  attract  fully  certificated 
teachers. 

There  are  actually,  of  course,  not 
enough  fully  certificated  teachers  to  go 


around;  and  hence  those  school  systems 
which  are  stuck  on  a  low  salary  level 
are  the  ones  that  get  shortchanged  on 
certificated  teachers. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Education  dealing  with 
the  percentage  of  beginning  teachers 
leaving  education  after  their  first  year, 
designated  by  salary  and  by  sex.  The 
year  covered  is  1956-57,  There  may 
have  been  some  small  improvement  since 
that  time,  but  I  am  confident  that  any 
improvement  is  minimal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
ble may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
FK)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Percent  of  1956-57  beginning  teachers  leav- 
ing education  after  their  first  year,  by 
salary  and  sex 


Salary  interval 

Total 

Men 

Women 

$4,000  and  over , 

$3.. 500  to  $3,909       

10 
12 
16 
18 
17 

0 
11 
14 
17 
22 

12 

13 

$3,000  to  $3,499        

16 

$2,.500  to  $2,909       

18 

tndcr  $2,500 „ 

16 

— i • 

Source:  OITice  of  Education  "FoUowup  Study  of  Be- 
ginning Teachers." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
shows  that  even  among  teachers  with 
salaries  in  excess  of  $4,000,  10  percent 
leave  the  profession  after  their  first 
year.  When  the  salary  drops,  as  I  regret 
to  say  it  does  in  some  school  districts,  to 
under  $2,500,  the  percentage  increases 
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mer.  the  percentage  in- 


to  17.     Amoni 
creases  to  22. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  record 
abundant  evidence  of  the  need  for  in- 
creasing teachers  .salaries.  Perhaps  the 
best  terse  statement  appears  on  page  94 
of  the  hearings,  in  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  wherein  he  said: 

In  order  to  have  professionally  qualified 
and  competent  teachers  throughout  our 
public  schools,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide salaries  that  are  competitive  with  those 
in  other  occupations  requiring  equivalent 
training  and  experience.  Inadequate  sal- 
aries for  instructional  personnel  are  a  pri- 
mary deterrent  to  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  highly  qualified  persons  to  staff 
our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

In  order  to  keep  from  losing  ground  on 
the  b.i6ls  of  present  qualification  standards. 
•he  Suites  and  local  school  districts  will  be 
hard  pre.s.sed  i:i  face  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased numbers  3f  teachers  To  raise  qual- 
ification standards  in  a  tight  market  for 
personnel  with  high  professional  training — 
And  we  should  raise  such  standards — will  re- 
quire substantial  improvement  in  the  level 
of  teachers    compensation. 

While  the  States  and  localities  must  bear 
the  mam  burden  of  such  Increase,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  meeting  their 
goals.  Moreover,  we  must  make  It  possible 
for  our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  bring  the  present  instructional 
staff  up  to  the  requisite  standards  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  90,000  teachers 
now  in  our  classrooms  who  fail  to  meet  full 
professional  certification  requirements  must 
be  assisted  to  meet  these  requirements  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
which  appears  in  a 
the  Department  of 
and  Welfare  entitled 
Ten-Year  Aim.s  m  Education — StafBng 
and  Constructing  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools."  the  table  being 
headed  'Annual  earnings  in  certain  pro- 
fpssional-semiprofessional  occupations. 
scattered  studies  of  nationwide  samples, 
1951  through  1958,  '  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


T^Bi-E  ^*.-  Annual  earningt  in  certain  professional  and  semi  professional  occnpalions— 

Scattered  slndies  of  nationttide  samples,  1961-68 


Ocriipation  aiid  type  of  information  > 
(1) 

1961 

(2) 

1952 
(3) 

1953 
(4) 

1954 
(5) 

1956 
(6) 

1960 
(7) 

19t7 
(8) 

1968 

Instructional  staff:  Mean  salary  for  calen- 

$3,235 
3.138 
5.400 

$3,485 
3,380 

$3,615 
3,507 

$3,865 
3,749 

$4,020 

3,899 

6,275 
ft,  750 

$4,220 
4,003 

$4,475 

4.341 

$4,730 

ri:issr<H>in  ieiichcrs:  Mcjui  salary  for  eul- 
ontlar  ypur - -  - 

UioloRi.sUi: 

4,501) 

Me<liiin  income                                 ■     - 

8,400 

K.  wm 

riuiiust.'!:  -Mi-ilian  income.                                », «.~ 
Kr«niomist.<i: 

Me<li:<ii  salary . .-.       . 

6,500 
7,400 
6,000 
5,900 

- 

6,500 

7,780 

81780 

(Icolr.Ri.sts: 

6,a66 

7,280 

Median  Siilary — 

.Mc<lian  ini-oine..  

7,150 
7,675 

MttUciil   laboratory   tocliniciuns    (collotK* 

3,300-'!,fi00 
3,400 

4,400 

.\urs<\s:  Moiwi  salary.  piiMU-  ht-alth  stall 

3,100 

a^ioo 

3,682 

3,700 

4.301 

Physicists; 

7,275 
6,600 
7,860 
5,850 



^7w 

ft.  200 
4.600 

Median  salary,  women .- 

.Median  sulniy.  withotit  I'h.  D    . 

4.975 
fi,600 

r.,  ,125 

6,125 

!     7,000 

I 

T^MIO 

-Median  .'Salary.  »  itn  In.  u.-    .                

Scicntist-s:  - 

:  r/.x: 

.Median  salary,  wlthniit  !'h.  D 

.^..(i.il  anenry  cus«- workir    .Median  salary.      3,361 

1     3,591 

3.Kt8       3,9,'«- 

4,o8V 

4,740 

'  Sources  of  data  an-  the  following  UioloKisl.v  .Naiional  .'M-ience  Foiin.latlon,  Ui  -'MantKiwer  RpsourcflB  in  th.- 
Binlokif-al  .sciences  •  lO.'.S.  pp.  i\  49.  .13;  V^)  -.-CMntif.c  .Mani«wer  Hulletin,'  Hull.  .Vl.  No.  I'l ,  p.  7  Also,  I  ..v  I>er«Hrt- 
nient  of  Labor  Bureau  of  r.ahf>r  S  utistios.  "Occui.alional  Outlook  » I imd fxwk , ' '  19.17,  p.  140;  19.10^  p.  141.  ^hemUt^ 
National  Scientilic  Herister.  •Uiforniatioi:  Bulletin,"  (Bull.  1.  No.  .1,  1952),  p.  4  Economists:  t.S.  Defwtnient  of 
"labor  "Personnf!  Resource'  in  the  Social  .-irlences  and  Humanities'  (Bull,  llf.9),  pp.  116,  120,  IS>  Knulneer': 
-     -  -■  ...  ..^. » 1  /^i...i.— 1.  ,...„— — 1..  ••  ..~i    3_  >y;,j    2  (Bull.  29, 

.^ciencv-M,  '  pp.  41, 

l>e|Nirtn!enl  of 

Nurses:   (1)  .\incrici«n 


r  S   l')er>nrtnient  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Lalxir  .<taiLsti«,  •Occupational  Outlook  guarterly,"  vol.  3, 
Muv  19.19)      CicoloRists:  National  Science  Foundation,  (1)  •'Muntiowir  Kesourees  in  the  Karth  .>«c 
43   (2)  .Scientific  Maniwvrer  Bulletin  (Hull.  St..  No.  21).  I).  7.    Medical  Lalforatnry  teohnlcwns.  L.-^ 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatLsilc?,  Occu|»ational  Outlook  llandlKwk,  19,17,  o.  M;  ly.W,  p.  74     Nurse 

124-4.1,  (2;  I'.S.  IH'partment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  LaUir 


sent   that    a   table 
memorandum    of 
Health,  Education. 


Nurses  .\ssociation,  "Kacts  .^bout  .NursinR,  19.M-.')«,     pp 
-tiu.-t.rs.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  19.'.9,  p.  .17 


,  i,.-i.v-    v^vi"  ............ - — ,  liivslcists:  (I)  National  .Scientific  Re;:isler,  Infornmliun 

HulUlin  (BulT'ti  19:^2)  pi  2T"(2i  l!  S.  lipparfuient  of  I^ibor  Bureau  of  Ijifwir  Statistics,  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  1957,  p  12.1  Psychologists:  (1)  .National  .Scienir  Foundation.  Scientific  Manjwwer  Bulletin  (Bull.  frf<. 
No  21)  p  '"•  (2)  V  S  Department  of  La»)or,  Bureau  of  Lalxir  Statistics,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1957,  p. 
192-  (3)' National  Scientific  RcsjWer.  Information  Bulletin  (Bull.  1.  No  5),  1952,  p.  4,  ScientUts  (Krouped  data): 
.National  Science  Foundation,  .scientific  .Man|)ower  Hulktiii  (Bull.  .16,  .No.  21)  i>.  7.  Social  agency  caseworkers: 
Family  Service -Association  of  .\merica.  _  ,,.»..,  j 

-7  fields  urouin-tl  together;  astrouonieis,  biolo(!i>ts,  geolorl»ts,  malheniaticiiuis,  lueteorologUts,  pli>itcl8ls.  and 
r>s>choloMist.s. 

Mr.   CLARK      Mr    President.    I   ask     public  schools,  be  printed  in  the  Record 


unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  also  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Staff 
Indexes  for  the  Public  Schools,"  show- 
ing percentages  of  teachers  serving  in 

Staff  indexes  for  the  public  schools 


at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


,_ — .^          State 

1 
Estimated 
enrollment 
per  member 
of  the  in- 
structional 
staff, 
1960-61 

(2) 

Enrollment 
per  class- 
room 
teacher. 
1960-61 

(3) 

Teachers  with 

substandard 

IcredentiaU,  1960-61 

Percent  of 
elementary- 
teachers 
with  4  or 
more  years 

(I) 

.Numb«'r 
(4) 

Percent 
(5) 

of  college 

preparation 

1958-59 

(6) 

80   States,    Pi.strict   of 
Columbia,      Ouam. 
Puerto      Rico,     and 
Virgin  Islands 

23.8 

26.9 

94,590 

6.6 

75 

2&4 
22.1 
24.9 
26.7 
25.4 
21.8 
22.1 
21.2 
23.4 
27.0 

29.8 
23.8 
27.4 
28.1 
28.1 
23.5 
24.0 
22.3 
26.3 
38.4 

2,227 

71 

51 

2,214 

11,000 

184 

1,700 

629 

493 

196 

8.4 

3.9 

.5 

14.7 
9.2 
1.1 
8.5 

14.3 

1.3 

.6 

83 

Alaska               

86 

Arixona 

Arkansas    

08 
71 

California         

91 

Colorado    

84 

84 

l>elaware 

FVori<la               

81 
08 

Oeorsla 

(') 

State 


(1) 


HawaU 

Idaho 

lUlnota... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 


E.'itlmated 
enrollment 
per  meml»er 
of  the  in- 
structional 
staff, 
1060-61 


(2) 


26.3 
23.8 
22  3 
25.4 
20.4 
•20  1 
24.5 
25.1 
24.3 
24.1 
21.7 
24.2 
22.5 
28.8 
26.1 


Enrollment 
per  class- 
room 
teacher, 
1960-^1 


(3) 


29.2 
26.0 

24  2 
28.  1 
22.U 
21  6 
26.3 
26.8 
26.0 

25  8 
23.6 
26.3 
23.8 
30.8 
37.4 


Teachers  with 

substandard 

credentials.  1960^61 


Number 


(4) 


60 

1,449 

6,736 

8.000 

320 

0 

2,965 

1,650 

379 

6,200 

1,150 

8,353 

617 

688 

149 


Percent 


(6) 


1.0 

32.8 
8.0 
8.6 
1.2 
0 

12.6 
6.2 
4  6 

36  4 
3.2 

13  1 

18 

3.1 

.6 


Percent  of 

elementary 

teachers 

with  4  or 

more  years 

of  college 

preparation, 

1968- .59 


(6) 


C) 


S 


77 

74 

28 
66 
48 
86 
30 
74 


67 
76 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tablo. 
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Stot« 


0) 


Montana 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklaboaia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carollnm. . 


Estimated 
enrollment 
per  member 
of  the  In- 
structional 
staff, 
1960-61 


(3) 


19.6 
19.2 
21.6 
23.1 
21.6 
23.1 
21.0 


27. 
17. 
24. 
24. 


22.1 
■23  4 
■22  3 
26.9 


Enrollment 
per  class- 
room 
teacher, 
1960-61 


(3) 


21.3 
20.4 
23.6 
23.5 
22.8 
34.3 
23.3 
29.4 
18.4 
26.6 
26.6 
22  7 
26.1 
25.6 
27.9 


Teachers  with 

substandard 
credenUals,  1960-61 


Number 
(4) 


270 

566 

0 

450 

6.180 

173 

5,850 

1,690 

34 

4,951 

0 

1,950 

966 

346 

33 


Percent 

(5) 


3.9 
4.1 
0 

10  0 

13  4 

19 

4  9 

4.5 

5 

7 


6. 

0 

11 

1. 


66 
.2 


Percent  of 
elementary 

teachers 

with  4  or 
more  years 

of ooUege 

preparatton, 

1958-50 

(6) 


0) 


(') 


42 
28 
60 
48 

06 

S3 

IS 

67 

100 

SI 


87 


SUte 


(1) 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Estimated 
enrollment 
per  member 
of  the  in- 
structional 
staff, 

ioeo-61 


(2) 


Enrollment 
per  class- 
room 
teacher, 
1900-61 


(8) 


Teachers  with 

substandard 

credentlaLs,  1960-61 


17.6 
213 
24-4 
25.0 
22.3 
24.0 
23.4 
26.0 
23.8 
18.9 
26.2 
24.4 
37.1 
27.2 


19.6 

26.8 
2a7 
27.9 
24.1 
26.9 
26.0 
26.8 
25.0 
19.9 
27.8 
26.9 
41.7 
20.7 


Number 


(4) 


330 
1,076 
6.500 

404 

336 
2.116 
2,100 
l.r29 
1,000 

626 

1,300 

66 

2,981 

0 


Percent 


(5) 


Percent  of 
elementary 

teaclicrs 

with  4  or 
more  years 

of  college 

preparation, 

1968-60 

(6) 


4-4 

3.6 
8.1 
4.7 

10-6 
6.5 
8  5 
6.9 
3.6 

16.8 

30.7 

13. 

21.8 
0 


12 
67 
96 
02 
47 
62 
83 
68 
86 
57 
85 

22 


>  Not  available. 

Source:  Cols.  2  and  3  derived  from  table  on  enrollments,  instructional  staff,  and 


classroom  teachers;  ooLs.  4  and  5  from  Office  of  Education  fall  survey;  col.  6  from  NE.\. 
Research  Bulletin  19.19-H4. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
has  Secretary  Ribicoff  strongly  advo- 
cated the  inclusion  of  increases  in  teach- 
ers' salaries  as  an  objective  of  this  bill, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  it  very  clear,  in  his  earlier  mes- 
sage on  the  subject  of  education,  that 
this,  too,  was  one  of  his  objectives. 

I  think  we  must  appreciate,  as  we 
move  toward  a  vote  on  this  measure, 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
deeply  committed  to  including  teachers' 
salaries  as  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  bill,  and  in  my  Judgment  rightly 
so. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege for  the  last  year  and  3  months  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Grovernor's 
Commission  on  Education  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  That 
commission  did  not  include  on  it  a  single 
professional  educator,  although  we  did 
have  the  advice  of  many  professional 
educators,  including  such  distinguished 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
problem  as  former  president  James  B. 
Conant,  of  Harvard  University.  The 
commission  was  a  composite  of  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  civic  leaders 
from  women's  and  men's  groups,  and. 
frankly,  p>oliticians,  including  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  myself 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature.  It  also  in- 
cluded members  of  the  judiciary. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

That  commission  labored  long  and 
hard,  and  it  has  recently  presented  to 
the  Governor  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  complete  overhauling  of  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.  One  of  the 
commission's  most  important  recom- 
mendations was  that  over  the  period  of 
the  next  10  years,  and  beginning  im- 
mediately, teachers"  salaries  should  be 
substantially  raised.  I  quote  from  the 
rep>ort: 

Teachers'  salaries  are  too  low.  There  Is  no 
better  way  to  raise  them  than  to  guarantee 


district    ofllclals    the    fiscal    resources    with 
wlilch  to  do  so. 

Then  there  is  included  a  long  argu- 
ment as  to  a  detailed  aiid  somewhat 
complicated  method  by  which  local 
school  districts  would  be  encouraged  to 
come  pretty  close  to  doubling  teachers' 
salaries  during  the  next  10  year.-; 

The  program  recommended  by  liie 
Commission  would  call  for  doubling  ex- 
penditures by  the  Common  wealth  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  next  10  years. 
The  proposal  has  gone  to  the  legislature. 
We  can  be  hopeful  that  a  good  part  of  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law,  but  the  fiscal 
strain  which  this  proposed  program  will 
place  on  our  local  and  State  tax  re- 
sources should  not  and  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  my  pragmatic  judgment, 
it  will  be  more  likely  than  not  that  the 
full  program  of  the  Commission  will  not 
be  enacted  into  law  by  our  legislature 
and  signed  by  the  Governor  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  tax  burden  which  it 
would  impKDse  would  be  heavier  than  the 
elected  representatives  of  our  people  are 
going  to  be  prepared  to  enact. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  his  re- 
port is  the  comment  on  Federal  aid.  and 
I  should  like  to  read  it  into  the  Record  : 

The  committee  recognizes  that  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  there  are 
some  school  districts  which  are  economically 
unable  to  support  a  minimum  adequate  pro- 
gram for  education  of  our  younger  citizens 
without  State  aid.  We  also  recognize  that 
among  the  50  States  there  are  also  some 
which  are  economically  unable  to  support  a 
minimum  adequate  program  without  addi- 
tional Federal  aid.  Pennsylvania  does  not 
belong  to  this  group,  nevertheless  we  urge 
the  Governor  to  support  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction,  higher  educational  aca- 
demic facilities,  teachers  salaries  and  scholar- 
ships, provided  that  it  requires  State  and 
local  governments  to  maintain  and  Increase 
their  support  of  education;  it  allocates  Fed- 
eral funds  to  each  of  the  50  States  in  such  a 
way  as  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
without  unduly  penalizing  the  wealthy 
States;  and  provided  it  Is  flexible  enough  to 
permit  the  funds  to  be  paid  into  each  State's 
education  subsidy  fund  where  such  a  fund 


exists,  for  distribution  under  a  subsidy  plan 
which  includes  an  equalization  factor. 

Federal  aid  should  not  be  used  In  Pennsyl- 
vania to  reduce  either  State  or  local  effort. 
It  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum program  recommended  In  this  report. 

Mr.  President  the  commissioner  of 
education  for  u.e  Commonwealth  of 
Penn.'^ylvania  has  testified— and  has  told 
me  privately — that  from  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  funds  which  would  be  provided 
under  the  tenns  of  the  bill  for  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  used  to  increase  teachers' 
salaries,  in  order  to  assure  the  Common- 
wealth a  competent  and  proper  flow  of 
ability  into  the  teaching  profession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metc.^lf  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

In  my  judgment,  not  only  for  my 
State  but  also  for  the  49  other  States 
and  the  other  geographical  areas  which 
are  included  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
bill  is  the  authorization  to  the  States  to 
use  the  money  to  increase  teachers* 
salaries. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  when  we  vote  en  the 
amendment  the  Senate  will  reject  it  by 
£  large  majority 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  df  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  so 
that  I  may  answer  a  question  by  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  remarks  and  enjoyed  them.  I 
am  one  who  feels,  from  my  correspond- 
ence, that  the  people  are  money  con- 
scious. Is  there  available  a  table  which 
showr  the  total  taxes  raised  in  the  States 
by  the  States  and  the  total  amount  the 
Federal  Government  collects  from  the 
States?  Does  the  Senator  see  what  I 
am  getting  at? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  what  the  Senator 
is  getting  at.  but  with  all  due  deference 
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to  my  good  friend  from  \V:scon.s::i  I 
would  suggest  this  is  not  a  profitable 
avenue  to  explore,  because  ^'nat  we  are 
thinkm?  about  is  not  the  taxes  imposed 
on  tne  Slates  but  the  taxes  im;w>ed  on 
the  people,  the  uxes  imposed  on  c^rpo- 
rations.  the  taxes  imposed  t;.rou-'n  ex- 
cise duties  on  luxury  grxjds  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that,  in  m.y  judgment,  the 
line  which  he  is  following  will  not  be 
a  very  profitable  one. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  SenaU)r 
from  Oregon  has  tables  whicii  wuuid 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCEF-  Tne 
time  of  the  Senator  from  I'cansylvunia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

A  member  of  the  staff  has  handed  me 
a  publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  source  which  I  think  is  not  particu- 


larly favorable  to  the  bill,  which  ap- 
pears to  contain  pertinent  InlormAtion. 

Mr.  Lee  advises  me  that  the  data 
which  my  friend  seeks  can  be  found  on 
pages  247,  252,  344,  345,  and  346  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  data  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Table  30.-Hcm'  Stales  v:ould  fare  during  fiscal  mf  vnr^.rihead,nMaHon^svrop^^^^  .\..islanre  Art  of  1961"  for  public 

^^^^^^  ^g^gl^j^^liQn  and  teachers   salaries,  S.  10^1- H.H.  497U 


Bute 


Federal 
aDotment 


Alabama 

AUska 

Arlrona 

Arkansas 

CaliTornia 

Colorado — • 

Cormecticut • 

Drill  ware 

yiorida. - 

(JwJTKia - 

HawalL — 

Idaho 

minoU . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maosachuaetts - 

Michigan — - - 

Minnesota 

NH'wirsippt 

M  i.'isourl. 

Muii'wUia 

Nfbra.^ka 


$19.  Ml,  602 

655,000 
6.2«0.27« 
10,538,844 
52.  733.  321 
7.  157,  176 
6.»10,000 
1.158,000 

10.  lao,  968 
22. 014.  247 

3.  121,  256 

3,  760,  723 

23,310.000 

16,  966.  529 

11.  280.  457 
9,  445.  918 

14,  5«3,  SR7 

15,034,329 

4,125.926 

8,976,670 

n,79aooo 

27.070,253 
13.0fi2,  937 
14,687,634 
12,246,808 
2.919,012 
6,321,269 


Estimated 
taxpay- 
ments 


Net  "aid"  |   Net  "aid 
recelve<l  1>«W  to 

from  other  |  other  State* 
States 


$6,530,000 

730.000 

3,900,000 

3. 130. 000 

72.990.000 

6,  -260, 000 

14,  450, 000 

3,730,000 

16, 720, 000 

8,860,000 

2,000.000 

1,800.000 

47. 760, 000 

15,180.000 

7,920,000 

6,380.000 

6.990,000 

7,020,000 

2.860,000 

12,790.000 

23,110,000 

29,  770, 000 

10,720,000 

3,000.000 

16,250,000 

1,860,000 

4,200,000 


$13. 161, 602 

'2,'4«6.'276" 
7.408.844 

897.176 


2,  40">,  968 
13, 164.  247 

1,121.256 
1.960,723 

'i,"  776,' 629' 

3.  360,^57 
3,  056, 918 
7,  5'Xi.  887 
7.114.329 
1.265,926 


2,342,937 
11,687,634 

'i.'65«,'6i2 
1,121,259 


$175,  OUO 


20, 256.  679 

"7."  850.' 666 
2.575,000 


24.440.000 


3,813,330 

11,320.000 

2.6W.747 


State 


3. 003. 192 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico — .  ■ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Penn-sylvanla 

Rhode  Island - — 

South  (\\roUna 

South  Dakota 

Tennc8s« 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Vlrfrtnla 

Washington 

West  Vlrelnla 

Wlswnsln 

Wyoming 

District    of    Cohimbla,     O 
Puerto  RJco,  and  Virgin  Islands. 


Federal 
aDotiuent 


TotaL. 


$952, 274 

1.734.218 
14.400.000 

5,275,194 
87, 650, 000 
27,  905.  4H5 

3.100.067 
28,736.988 
11.951,838 

7.006.  MS 

ae,ttaooo 

1.800.000 
15.2»t,46« 

3,208,(167 
19,542,885 
40,262.707 

$.778,627 

1.4.^9.990 
17  M6,093 
U,40K.373 
10,668,806 
11,615,012 

1,641,367 

16.3M.54S 


Estimated 
taxiwiy- 
ments 


666.000.000 


$1,400,000 
2,200.000 

2S,  97«).  000 
2.460.000 

91.110.000 
9. 190.0IX) 
1.  270,1100 

3^.490,000 
6.190,000 
6.330. 000 

46. 29a  000 
3.530,00(1 
4.060.000 
1.330.000 
7.930.000 

28.  H4C.000 
1400,000 
1.  13(1.000 

ii.:t!n  noo 

10. 8ro.  000 

4,6dO.UUO 

13,790,000 

1,07a  000 

4.600,000 


Net  "aid" 

receivfHl 

from  oUier 

BtatM 


Net  "aid" 

paid  to 
otlier  BUtes 


$3,816.IM 


18,715,485 
1,810. 0C7 


666.000.000 


5.  7(II.«8 
706.  M3 


$447.  726 

446.782 

14,  570,  (XO 

'63,'4e6.'66u 


ft,  754.012 


II.  I«,4M 
1,933,067 

11,612,886 

11.422,707 

3.371^027 

339. 990 

6. 536. 003 

648,373 

«,L»,M6 

'471.  367" 

11,794.540 


19,410,000 

1,  730, 000 


2,174.1 


Source  of  data:  Col,  i,  Office  of  Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf;tf«.    Other  eolumns  com pnted  by  Chamber  of  Commerw  of  the  Tnited  Stat*.. 

Table  31  —How  States  would  fare  during  fiscal  year  1963  under  the  administration  a  proposed  "School  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  for  school 

construction  and  teachers'  salaries 


.ctav 


Alabama 

Alaska , 

Arizona — 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorftia — 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.<<as 

Kentucky 

Ixiuisiana 

M.iine 

^(  iryland 

M  visiichusetts- 

Mtchtran 

Mianesota 

Mississippi 

Mussouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Federal 
allotment 


$22,  583, 245 

645,000 

7,619,234 

11,874,871 

64,313,009 

8,603,311 

6.960,000 

1,215,000 

23, 494, 762 

25,488,608 

3.711,812 

4.339.997 

24.060,000 

19, 671, 096 

13.  016.  980 

11,033.685 

16.638,833 

17.525,995 

4.750,660 

la  773, 691 

12,090,000 

32.079,628 

16, 270, 830 

16,255,415 

14,064.931 

3,419.626 

6,129,038 


Estimated 

tai- 
payments 


Net  "aid" 

received 

from  other 

States 


Net  "aid" 

paid  to 

other 

SUtes 


$7, 610. 000 

840,000 

4,370,000 

3,600.000 

S.'^,  950, 000 

7,200.000 

16,620,000 

4,290,000 

19, 230, 000 

10,  190.  000 

2.300.000 

2.  070. 000 

64.  920, 000 

17,460,000 

9,110.000 

7.350,000 

8.040.000 

9.120.000 

3,290,000 

14.710,000 

26.  5«).000 

34.240,000 

12,330,000 

X  450, 000 

17, 54a  000 

2,14a  000 

4, 83a  000 


$15, 073,  246 

"3,"  249,"  234' 
8^274.  871 

'i,"io3,'8ii 


4,204,762 

15,298,608 

1,411.812 

2,209.907 

'2."2ir096 
3,906,900 
3,683,686 
8,596,833 
8,405,905 
1,400,060 


Z»4a830 
12, 806, 416 


1, 279, 626 
1,299,038 


$196,000 


19.636.091 

"•9,' 660.' 666 
3.076.000 


30.860,000 


3.936,309 

14,490.000 

2, 160,  472 


3,475,069 


State 


Nevada 

New  Hampabire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . 

New  York _— .. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas _ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virjfinia. .' 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomtog 

District    of    Columbia,     Oiiam 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 

Total 


Federal 

ailotmtnt 


Estimated 

tax- 
payments 


$1,174,979 

2,(136.633 
14,986.000 

6,263,277 
38,715.000 
32.093.440 

3,668.860 
33.879,936 
13.723.715 

8.36^602 
30,986,280 

1,845.000 
17.537,616 

3.796.681 
22. 626. 242 
47. 368,  850 

6,726,922 

1,638.770 
20.821.009 
13. 4MG.  464 
12.110,817 
13.630,448 

1,803,631 

19,306,402 


766,000.000 


n.eiaooo 

2,630,000 
33,320.000 

2, 83a  000 

104,790,000 

10,670,000 

1,460,000 
44,  270, 000 

7,  130,  000 

7,  28(J,000 
53.  240.  000 

4.  0611.000 
4.670.000 
1,530.000 
9,  110.000 

33.170.000 

2.760.000 

1.300.000 

13. 020, 000 

12,  490, 000 

5,  210,  000 
16,860,000 

1,230.000 

6,200.000 


76*^000,000 


Net  "aid" 

received 

from  ottier 

SUtes 


Net  "aid" 

paid  to 

other 

States 


$3,433,377 


Z1.52S,4«) 

2,008,860 


6.  003.  713 
1.076.503 


12, 867. 61« 

2,266.681 

1.1,  416.  242 

14.198.860 

3.965,922 

838.770 

7,801,000 

996.464 

6,900.817 

""673,'^  Ml' 

14,016.403 


$43.1,021 

404.  367 

18.336.000 

"•a675,'666 


10,  390, 064 


22,253.720 
3,216.000 


X2a.iS2 


of  daU;  CoL  1,  Officeof  Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellara.    Other  columns  computed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  T'nlu<d  ?tat.«- 
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Table  32— How  States  would  fare  during  fiscal  year  1964  under  inc  admimslralion-^  proposed  "School  Assistance  Ad  of  1961"  for  school 

construction  and  teachers'  salaries 


State 


Alalmma. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... „ .. 

Delaware .. 

Florida 

OeoTfrta 

HawaU 

I<laho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kaa^as 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mbsourt 

Montana 

Nebraslca 


Federal 
alkttment 


$25.  327,  464 

750.000 

9. 043.  884 

13,101,790 

76.  414.  133 

la  074.  510 

7.305.000 

1.290,000 

28,120,464 

28, 869,  731 

4,285.832 

4.  872.  393 

24,  7hO.  000 

22,317.020 

14,  680.  47,'> 
12,  613,  723 
18,568,(515 
19,997,  176 

.'j,  32r),  Hf> 

12.  629.  855 

13.  273.  515 
87.  150.  155 
17,  445,  053 
17.  56.V  544 

15,  795. 929 
3. 920. 101 
6,912.416 


Estimated 
taxpay- 
ments 


$8,490,000 

950.000 

4.  949. 000 

4, 07a  000 

94.  910,  000 
8.  140,  000 

18.  790. 000 
4.  SfO.  000 

21.740.000 

11,520.000 

2.600,000 

2.340.000 

(i2,  090, 000 

19,  740,  000 
la  300.  000 

8.  3ia  000 
9.090.000 

la  300. 000 

3,  720.  000 
16,630,000 
30.050,000 
38.7ia000 
13,  940. 000 

3,900.000 
19,830.000 

2.  420. 000 

5,460,000 


Net  "aid" 

received 

from  other 

States 


$16, 837.  464 

"4.'i63,'884 
9,031,790 


1, 934, 516 


6,380,464 

17,339,731 

1.685.832 

2.532.393 


2.  577. 020 
4. 380. 475 
4. 303. 723 
9.468.615 
9.697.176 
1,606.446 


3.  505. 053 
13. 665.  544 

i.soo.ioi 

1.452,416 


Net  "aid" 

paid  to 

ottier 

States 


$200,000 


18.  495.  867 

'il.485."666 
3,660,000 


37,310,000 


4,000.145 

16,  776.  485 

1,669,845 


4.034.071 


SUte 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. [[ 

New  Jersey " 

New  Mexico '" 

New  York "" 

Nortli  Carolina , .•. 

North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon '/__ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island " 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota " 

Teimessee... 

Texas 

Utah ,111 

Vermont 

Virginia.- '.'.['.'. 

Wa.shlngton [ 

West  \'irt.'inla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District     of    Columbia.     Ouainr 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 


Federal 
allotment 


$1,411,359 
2.337.963 

15.  555, 000 
7.302,037 

39.735,000 

36.  142.  562 

3.  969,  490 
39,  031,  368 
15.400.110 

9,  601. 681 
34,  942,  097 

1,  974.  787 
19.  776.  441 

4,  29.5,  246 
A  390.  845 
54.  438.  023 

7.662.943 
1,827,851 
23.  746.  498 
15.567,  293 
13,  443,  253 
15. 66a  932 
2,065.380 

22.320.021 


Total w 866,000.000 


Estimated 
tax  pay- 
ments 


$1. 820. 000 
2.860.000 

37. 67a  000 

3.200.000 

118.  47a  000 

11,950,000 
1,650,000 

50.060.000 
8.050.000 
8.230.000 

60.  190.  000 
4,590.000 
5,  280,  000 
1,730,000 

la  3ia  000 

37,  500,  000 
3.  120.  000 
1.  47a  000 

14.720.000 

14.  120.000 
5.890.000 

17.  93a  000 
1. 390. 000 

5.960,000 


866.000.000 


Net"aid'' 

received 

from  other 

Stetes 


$4,102,037 

24."  192,' 562 
2.  319.  490 

7.350.116" 
1,371,081 


14.496.441 

2.566,246 

l\  080,  846 

16,938.623 

4,542,943 

357. 851 

9.026,496 

1.447,203 

7.553,253 

""676,'386 

16.  340, 021 


Net  "aid' 

paid  to 

other 

SUtes 


$408.64! 

.•122,037 

22, 115^000 

'78,'736,'666 
"ii,'6i8,"6S2 


25.  247,  903 
2.615,213 


2,279,068 


Source  of  daU:  Col.  1,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.     Other  columns  compute  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Per  capita  State  tax  collections.  1960 

1  Hawaii    $200.26 

2  Washington 162  82 

3  Delaware    159.80 

4  Nevada    154    10 

8.  Louisiana 139  99 

6  California    136  99 

7  New  Mexl(X> 130.52 

8  Arizona-.. 127.41 

9  Wyoming 126.58 

10.  Alaaka 120  98 

11,  Oklahoma 119.55 

12  Oregon    118  39 

13  New  York 117.74 

14.  Michigan   117.60 

15    Utah    116.65 

16.  Vermont 112.  10 

17.  Maryland 111.74 

18.  Colorado 110.43 

19  Wisconsin    108.45 

20  Florida 106  77 

21  Idaho 104.09 

22.  Minnesota 103.77 

23  Rhode  Island 102.27 

24  North    Carolina 101   37 

25.  South   Carolina 99.60 

26    West  Virginia 97.36 

27.  Iowa 96.91 

28.  Montana 96.88 

29.  North  Dakota 96.87 

30  Mips.rhuaetts 96.  01 

31  K  .       ws    94.88 

32.  Connecticut    94.61 

33.  Georgia 94.37 

34    Pennsylvania    91.60 

35.  Ohio    90.46 

36    Maine   90.  37 

37.  Mississippi 89.74 

38.  Arkansas    89.26 

39.  Indiana _ 86.20 

40.  Tennessee    86.  13 

41.  Alabama 84.49 

42.  Illinois   83.59 

43.  Texas 81,98 

44.  South  E>akota 78.06 

45.  Kentucky , 75.77 

46.  Virginia    74.72 

47.  Missouri 72,89 

48.  New  Hampshire 69.50 

49.  Nebraska   64,97 

50.  New  Jersey 60.47 


State   tax   collections   per   $100   of   personal 
income,  1959 

1  Hawaii $8.64 

2  Louisiana 8  37 

3.   Mississippi 7.24 

4    New  Mexico 6.75 

5.  Washington 6.57 

6.  Arkansas 6.30 

7.  Oklahoma 6.  19 

8.  South  Carolina 6.  18 

9.  North  Dakota 6.03 

10.  North  Carolina 5.87 

11.  Vermont 5.  60 

12.  Georgia 5.55 

13.  Arizona 5.  41 

14.  Alabama 5,35 

15.  Wyoming 5.  31 

16.  West  Virginia.. _ _ 5.29 

17.  Tennessee 5.24 

18.  Delaware 5.  16 

19.  Nevada 5.15 

20.  Utah.. 5.  12 

21.  Florida 5.09 

22.  South  Dakota 4.94 

23.  Colorado 4.89 

24    Idaho 4  85 

25.   Maine 4.74 

26  Minnesota 4.71 

27  Kansas 4.70 

28.  Kentucky 4  69 

29.  Iowa 4  65 

30.  Wisconsin 4  63 

31    Michigan.. 4.61 

4  59 

4   58 

4   44 

4   38 

4.32 

4.31 

3.91 

3.90 

3.88 

3.83 


32.  Oregon 

33.  Montana 

34.  California 

35    Maryland 

36.  Alaska 

37.  Rhode  Island 

38.  Indiana 

39.  Texas 

40.  Massachusetts 

41.  Virginia 

42    Pennsylvania 3.65 

43.  New  York 3.52 

44.  Ohio 3.27 

45.  Connecticut 3.  17 

46.  New  Hampshire 3.  16 

47.  Missouri 3.13 

48.  Nebraska 3.05 

49.  minois 2  P.9 

50.  New  Jersey 2   18 


50  States 101.72 


50  States 4.  20 


Per    capita    Federal    individual   income  and 
employment  taxes.  1960 

1    Delaware $667 

2.  New  York S82 

3.  Colorado 437 

4.  Illinois ■ 411 

5.  Connecticut 395 

6.  Maryland  and  D.C 381 

7  California 366 

8  Michigan 352 

9  Ohio 340 

10.  Nevada 335 

11.  Massachusetts 333 

12.  Pennsylvania 331 

13.  Missouri 302 

14.  New  Jersey 287 

15.  Rhode  Island 286 

16.  Washington  and  Alaska 272 

17.  Minnesota 263 

18.  Nebraska 259 

19.  Indiana 255 

20  Oregon 347 

21  Hawaii 239 

22.  Wisconsin 238 

23.  New  Hampshire 221 

24.  Oklahoma 211 

25.  Texas 2O8 

26.  Kansas 205 

27.  Wyoming 202 

28.  Utah 199 

29.  Florida 190 

30.  Arizona i89 

31.  Iowa.". 187 

32.  New  Mexico 186 

33.  Idaho 181 

34.  Montana ^ 173 

35.  Virginia 173 

36.  Vermont 171 

37.  Georgia 164 

38.  Maine 162 

39.  Louisiana 154 

40.  Tennessee 145 

41.  North  Carolina 140 

42.  South  Dakota 139 

43.  North  Dakota 134 

44.  Kentucky 133 

45.  Alabama 130 

46.  West  Virginia 123 

47.  South  Carolina 99 

48    .Arkansas 96 

4y    Mississippi 75 

Puerto  Rico 10 


8728 


CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD  —  SENA  IE 


May  2k. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  mmutes. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  wonderful  colleague  and  helpmate 
on  mv  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  taking 
over  the  leadership  on  the  bill  durmg  my 
absence  from  the  floor.  I  was  called  off 
the  floor.  I  never  hesitate  to  go  off  the 
fioor  when  the  Senator  from  Pennr.yl- 
vania  is  on  the  floor,  becau.se  I  know  any 
matter  will  be  very  well  taken  care  of  by 
my  colleague  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
hi5  kind  remarks.  His  ab.sence  from  the 
floor  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  sound 
off  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have 
had.  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  know  that  any  time  he  wishes 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  debate  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  the  Goldwater  amendment  for 
several  reasons. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Senate,  for  years,  about  the 
dangers  of  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tion. We  have  a^ssured  the  Am.erican 
people  time  and  time  again  that  no  such 
danger  in  fact  exists,  because  of  the 
guarantees  we  have  written  into  every 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  beginning 
with  the  famous  Taft  bill  of  1947.  and 
including  the  Thomas-Taft  bill  of  1949 
Every  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  I 
have  introduced  since  the  great  loss 
cau.sed  by  the  death  of  former  Senator 
Taft  has  included  such  provisions.  And 
so  have  those  offered  by  other  Senators. 
I  reiterate  that  what  we  propose  to 
do  is  to  make  Federal  money  available 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  coun- 
try develop  to  the  ma.ximum  extent  pos- 
sible their  intellectual  potentials.  We 
v.-ould  authorize  the  commingling  of 
Federal  money  with  State  money,  and 
would  clearly  give  State  authorities 
complete  contiol  over  the  money  to  be 
spent  by  the  State  authorities  in  accord- 
ance with  State  education  policy.  I  do 
not  know  how  one  could  give  a  greater 
guarantee. 

As  Bob  Taft  used  to  point  out,  if  any- 
one has  some  stronger  language  than 
that,  let  it  be  offered  and  it  will  be  writ- 
ten into  the  bill.  It  cannot  be  done, 
because  that  language  contains  the 
strongest  possible  guarantee. 

My  good  friend  from  Arizona  com- 
pletely disagrees  with  me  on  my  next 
observation  but  even  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  cannot  successfully  rebut 
it.  He  can  argue  against  it,  but  that 
does  not  mean  he  can  successfully  rebut 
it. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  money 
on  the  school  systems  of  this  country 
for  decades.  We  have  done  this,  though 
most  people  do  not  know  it.  We  have 
contributed  Federal   money   tmder   the 


Morrill  Act,  which  was  .signed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  under  various  acts  to 
provide  aid  to  the  States. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  does  not  think 
that  there  has  been  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. We  disagree.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  money  has  been  spent  by  the 
State  authorities,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
formation the  Senator  from  Indiana  put 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  without  Federal 
interference.  The  Senator  put  that  in 
the  Record  by  way  of  a  questionnaire 
which  was  sent  to  school  administrators 
in  Indiana.  Without  exception,  those 
administrators  answered  that  the  money 
had  not  come  to  them  with  any  Federal 
interference  at  all.  Of  course,  there  were 
certain  standards  provided  in  the  acts, 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  for 
specific  purposes. 

Now  we  consider  a  general  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill.  As  I  have  said,  we 
are  already  aiding  about  one-third  of 
the  school  p>opulation  of  the  United 
States  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  I  am  not  worried  about  doing 
the  same  for  the  other  two-thirds,  in  a 
general  aid-to-education  bill. 

What  is  the  guarantee  in  the  general 
bill?  We  could  not  have  it  any  broader 
than  is  contained  in  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. My  friend  from  Arizona  now  pro- 
poses a  change  in  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment The  Prouty  amendment  made  an 
addition  to  the  bill.  I  supported  it,  be- 
cause I  think  it  adds  to  the  bill  by 
strengthening  the  assurance  of  no  Fed- 
eral control  over  education. 

What  would  the  Prouty  amendment 
do?  The  amendment  provides,  in  effect, 
that  when  the  money  goes  to  a  school 
district  the  school  district  can  spend  the 
money  for  any  purpose  to  further  the 
educational  processes  of  the  school, 
whether  It  is  to  pay  janitors,  to  buy 
microscor>es,  to  buy  chemicals  for  the 
chemistry  laboratory,  or  to  pay  for  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  the  school.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  money 
shall  be  part  and  parcel  of  commingled 
State  and  Federal  funds,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  would  have 
us  say  to  the  State,  "We  will  give  you 
Federal  money,  but  we  will  tell  you  you 
cannot  use  it  for  anything  but  school 
construction.  You  cannot  use  it  for 
teachers'  salaries.  You  cannot  use  it  for 
anything  else." 

The  great  exponent  of  no  Federal  con- 
trol himself  proposes  an  amendment 
which  is  based  up>on  Federal  dictation, 
which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  say- 
ing to  the  States,  "You  can  take  this 
money,  but  cannot  use  it  for  teachers* 
salaries." 

There  are  some  schools  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  which  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  the  item  of  greatest  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  places 
In  the  country  where  blackboards  are  the 
immediate  need  of  the  small  local  school. 


It  may  be  that  funds  for  a  chemistry 
laboratory  or  for  equipment  are  the 
greatest  need  in  some  schools.  What  we 
say  is,  "We  wUl  leave  it  up  to  the  school 
administrators  to  buy  what  they  need 
and  to  spend  the  money  according  to  the 
need,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  judg- 
ment." 

That  is  the  test,  I  say  most  re?;prctf  ully 
and  good  naturedly,  as  to  whether  we 
really  believe  in  eliminating  Federal  con- 
troL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Projected  New  Demands  for  Classroom 
Teachers  Based  on  Growth  in  EnioU- 
ments  and  Replacement  Needs.  Regular 
Public  Schools  of  48  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  1954-55  to  1968-69.' 
The  table  was  prepared  on  February  22 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Projected  netc  demand  for  classroom  teachers 
based  on  growth  fn  enrollments  and  re- 
placement needs,  regular  public  schools  o/ 
48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
1954-55  to  1968-69 


N 

ew  demand 

School  year 
(1) 

ToUl 

CD 

ReplM»- 
ment  > 

(3) 

Orowth  « 
(4) 

1954-*5 

1M,401 
170.135 
180.806 
17H,»28 
190,077 

111,806 
117,53i» 
123,271 
l.»,543 
134.B2fl 

62,506 

1955-58 

62.697 

1956- .57 

67.537 

1957-58 

49.385 

195S-69 

65.  lU 

Total 

8S4.349 
17«.  870 

617.083 
la.  417 

a67.M6 

Mean 

63.453 

1959-«) 

199,937 

20(1, 3f* 
193,145 
■Hm.  Mfi 
215,004 

140.  tt7 

153,145 
K57.  505 
l(i3.U64 

69.000 

19fiO-61 

63,000 

196I-fi2 

40.000 

19fiJ-fj3 

51.000 

19fj3-M 

6J.O00 

Total      

1,017.019 
203,404 

762.019 
152,404 

265.00«J 

Mean 

61.000 

19M-A5 

220,732 
IHH.  400 
19P.926 
204.542 
209.376 

lfle,7i2 
174,400 
176.  936 
17».  .542 
Ihl.  376 

62.000 

iy«..vt« 

IQHr-i'u 

14.000 
34.000 

1967-«8 

2C.0'X) 

1968-W       

2H.0O0 

Total 

l,022,«7fi 
204,595 

878,976 
17.5.795 

144,000 

Mean 

38,  too 

'  Replacement  of  toachrrs  leaving  the  profeasion  wat 
compute"]  as  lO.g  percent  of  those  the  previous  year. 
Uase  fipures  for  1954-5.^  rerlacements  m»>  as  foliows: 
col.  2— l.(ii',.ri4;  col.  3 — fKV),«34;  col.  4— 3««,HnO. 

>  UeriveJ  from  table  on  projected  total  demanil  for 
ii>structiunal  statT  in  the  regular  put  lie  .sclnxtls  of  48 
States  and  District  of  Columbia:  1949^ M)  to  19«>-C9 — 
,  DHEW  :OE:E6B  Keb.  22,  1961. 

Note.— Detail  does  not  necessarily  add  to  total  bo- 
cause  of  roandlng. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  table  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  public  schools  in  this  coun- 
try is  teachers,  not  only  in  nimibers,  but 
also  teachers  with  Improved  training  as 
well.  Many  thousands  of  teachers  who 
arc  teaching  in  our  schools  today  are  not 
accredited  teachers.  They  do  not  meet 
the  standards  of  accreditation  that  are 
required  by  the  States.  But  we^iave  no. 
others,  and  we  are  greatly  Ihdebted  to 
those  uncertified  teachers.    11  we  did  not 
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have  tbexn,  we  would  not  have  any  teach- 
ers at  all. 

Why  do  we  have  so  many  uncertified 
teachers?  Teachers  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  do  not  receive  adequate  pay 
in  comparison  with  what  they  could  get 
in  other  fields  and  professions.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  in  the  office  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  or  the  offices  of  other  Senators. 
but  I  know  that  in  my  office  it  is  neces- 
sary— and  I  am  glad  to  do  it  because  of 
the  high  competency  of  the  workers 
there — to  pay  some  secretaries,  women 
assistants  and  stenographers  in  my  of- 
fice coixsiderably  more  than  thousands 
and  thousands  of  schoolteachers  in  this 
country  receive.  Those  workers  in  my 
office  earn  what  they  are  paid.  But 
many  schoolteachers  earn  much  more 
than  what  they  are  paid. 

Speaking  for  a  moment  to  Senators  as 
parents,  I  ask.  Who  are  our  teachers? 
In  a  real  sense  they  arc  foster  parents. 
For  many  weeks  of  the  year  and  hours  of 
the  day  they  are  doing  our  job  of  parent- 
hood by  helping  us  to  raise  our  children 
to  become  fine  citizens. 

I  close  by  reading  the  testimony  of  a 
teacher  which  appears  on  page  927  of 
the  hearings.  I  believe  it  is  very  sound 
and  good  testimony.  It  is  testimony 
that  I  think  helps  my  case: 

As  a  classroom  teacher  and  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
a  school  system  Is  determined  largely  by  the 
strength  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Btilld- 
Ings,  equipment,  and  a  good  administration 
are  all  important,  but  In  the  final  analjrsls 
the  schools  are  measured  by  the  strength  of 
the  classroom  teachers. 

It  Is  the  feeling  in  Oregon  that  Federal 
aid  Is  needed  most  urgently  to  raise  teach- 
ers' salaries.  The  situation  is  already  a  criti- 
cal one.  Oregon  needs  to  keep  the  good 
teachers  It  has,  and  It  needs  to  attract  to 
Its  classrooms  the  superior  college  graduates. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Miss  Phyllis 
Hutchison,  vice  president,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Portland,  Oreg. 
She  goes  on  to  discuss  the  loss  of  many 
teachers  in  Oregon  to  other  States,  par- 
ticularly California. 

I  do  not  blame  California  for  taking 
our  good  teachers  and  paymg  them 
more  money.  But  I  wish  we  could  pay 
them  more  so  that  California  would  not 
get  them.  Many  teachers  go  into  Cali- 
fornia and  they  are  lost;  to  whom? 
They  are  lost  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Oregon.  That  Is  a  sad  loss,  and  one 
that  we  should  try  to  avoid.  The  bill 
will  help  us  avoid  it,  because  our  bill 
would  make  it  possible  for  State  educa- 
tional authorities  to  use  funds  provided 
under  the  bill  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  schools,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  dictation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  limitations  for  which  the 
money  could  be  spent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Oregon  for  the  splendid  defense  he 
is  making  of  that  portion  of  President 
Kennedy's  bill  which  deals  with  teach- 
ers' salaries.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  in  connection  with  the  debate 


on  S.  8  last  year,  the  que.'^tion  of  the 
comparable  salaries  of  teachers  and 
those  in  other  and  somewhat  similar 
profc."^.sions  was  raised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  m-e  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  refer  to  thaw 
information  at  this  point.  In  1958  a 
Census  Bureau  survey  of  income  in  18 
professions  showed  that  the  average 
earnings  of  public  school  instructional 
personnel  was  $4,827  a  year,  while  the 
average  earnings  of  the  other  17  rec- 
ognized professions  was  $9,439.  or  al- 
most double  the  amount  earned  by  the 
teachers. 

Listen  to  the  earnings  in  other  profes- 
sions in  which  comparable  educational 
requirements  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enter:  Physicians  and  surgeons,  dentists, 
lawyers,  judges,  osteopaths,  architects, 
engineers,  veterinarians,  natural  science, 
editors  and  reporters,  foresters,  social 
science,  pharmacists,  chemists,  social 
welfare  work,  librarians,  clergy,  dieti- 
tians, and  nutritionists.  Is  it  not  absurd 
that  men  and  women  charged  with  the 
vital  duty  of  instructirig  the  youth  of 
America  in  a  free  society  should  be  so 
underpaid?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
view  of  this  fact  there  is  at  present  a 
shortage  of  almost  200,000  qualified 
teachers?  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  com- 
parison between  what  our  teachers  are 
being  paid  and  the  earnings  of  those  in 
"inany  other  professions  is  pertinent  in 
connection  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  very  pertinent. 
Has  the  Senator  requested  that  the  full 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  The  information  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  cuts  me  up  so  much  in 
reply  that  I  shall  have  to  take  additional 
time  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  yield  the  floor  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
have  no  intention  of  cutting,  but  if  the 
truth  cuts,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  better  reserve  some 
time  for  reply.  I  will  try  to  refute  some 
of  the  statements  made  in  answer  to  my 
opening  remarks. 

First,  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  has  tried  to  imply 
that  I  am  now  in  favor  of  Federal  con- 
trols. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  will  try  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  any  such  provision,  if  we  must 
have  a  Federal  aid-to-education  bill. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  contend  we 
do  not  have  to  have  any.  But  if  we  have 
to  have  one,  I  shall  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility for  paying  part  or  all  of  teachers' 
salaries,  because  I  feel  in  such  provision 
would  lie  the  greatest  danger  of  control 
should  the  Federal  Government  ever 
come  to  the  point  of  trying  to  control 
completely  the  school  systems. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  complained 
about  teachers  moving  from  Oregon  to 
California.     Under    the    original    bill, 


which  has  not  been  made  much  different 
by  amendment.  California  teachers 
would  receive  $360  more  a  year  if  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  were  allocated  for 
teachers'  salaries.  Orepon  would  receive 
$363  more.  So  I  believe  the  outflow  of 
teachers  to  California  from  Orepon.  if 
money  is  the  reason,  will  continue  unless 
we  can  devise  some  special  formula 
whereby  Oregon  would  raise  its  stand- 
ards up  to  those  of  California 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  do  we  know  that 
California  would  spend  the  money  for 
teachers'  salaries? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  must  assume 
that  CaUfornia  would  do  so.  because  I 
do  not  know  that  she  woiild  use  it  on 
construction.  California  is  one  of  those 
States  that  are  better  off  in  the  field  of 
scliool  construction.  As  I  said  last  night, 
Indiana  would  receive  $68  million  under 
the  bill,  and  yet  there  is  no  classroom 
shortage  in  Indiana.  The  teachers'  sal- 
aries that  are  paid  in  that  State  are  $350 
above  the  national  average.  So  they 
will  probably  use  the  entire  amount  to 
Increase  teachers"  salaries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tinue to  Int-errupt.  I  wish  to  make  this 
observation.  If  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  talk  to  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, they  will  tell  him  that  Lliey  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  daily  in- 
flux of  population  into  California  and 
the  resulting  pressure  that  influx  will 
produce  on  their  schools  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Arizona  knows 
well  about  that  situation,  because  we  are 
growing  faster  than  California.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  aliead  of  our 
school  needs.  I  should  like  to  get  at 
some  of  the  figures  I  have,  which  I  think 
will  refute  the  position  that  my  friend 
from  Penn.sylvania  took  in  relation  to 
the  need  for  teachers.  The  instruction- 
al staff  in  1960  and  3961  is  1.526.079.  If 
we  subtract  from  that  figure  the  teach- 
ers who  do  not  have  full  certification. 
93.917,  we  have  a  to'..al  certified  staff  of 
1,432,162,  which  is  an  increase  of  40  per- 
cent over  1953-54. 

Pupil  enrollment  for  the  same  period 
shows  an  increase  of  29  percent.  There- 
fore the  teachers  have  kept  ahead  of  the 
students.  If  it  is  argued  that  we  need 
more  of  them  in  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  F>er  certificated  teacher  has 
dropped  from  28,4  to  26  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, which  is  a  drop  of  2.4  pupils  per 
classroom. 

The  outlook  for  teacher  supply  is 
highly  favorable.  The  percentage  of 
college  students  who  prepare  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  rose  from  21  percent 
in  1948  to  31  percent  in  1955.  and  has 
since  been  stable  at  that  level.  The 
number  of  bachelors'  and  first  profes- 
sional college  degrees  is  projected  to  rise 
sharply  during  the  1960's.  The  Office 
of  Education  in  its  projection  of  earned 
degrees  to  1969-70,  indicates  that  there 
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were  387,000  earned  college  degrees  m 
1958-59.  and  estimates  703,000  for  1968- 
69,  an  expected  increase  of  82  percent 
:r.  the  lO-year  period. 

If  the  percentage  of  college  student.s 
seeking  a  teaching  career  remains  stable 
over  the  next  decade,  the  niimber  of 
newly  graduated  teachers  will  almost 
double.  The  enrollment  mcrea.se  will  be 
far  less.  The  school  age  group  which 
increa.sed  46  percent  between  1950  and 
1960  is  projected  to  grow  only  20  percent 
between  1960  and  1970 

In  the  publication  "Research  Report." 
showing  estimates  of  school  statistics, 
1960-61,  prepared  by  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 


tio:-..  there  is  prmted  a  table  entitled 
■  Estimated  Number  of  Instructional 
StaCr  Members  m  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  1960-61  "  The 
total  number  of  these  staff  member.s  is 
estimated  to  be  1  526,079. 

The  number  of  teachers  leaving  the 
teachmg  profession  in  the  same  period 
is  estimated  to  be  126.665.  or  8  3  percent 
of  the  total  teachmg  staff. 

There  were  387.000  earned  college  de- 
grees in  1958  59  I:  there  is  going  to 
be  only  8.3  percent  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  this  country  leaving  in  1960-61.  I 
cannot  follow  the  argument  of  my  friend 
fr  >m  Pfrmsylvania  that  we  are  not  pro- 


ducing enough  teachers  to  fill  the  gap. 
This  is  not  even  a  normal  turnover  for 
business.  An  8.3 -percent  dropout  is  very 
low.  In  my  own  business,  I  wish  that  I 
could  maintain  that  low  a  figure.  It  is 
probably  lower  than  in  any  profession  or 
business  that  one  could  find,  or  at  least 
any  one  that  comes  to  mind  quickly. 

I  ask  imarlmous  consent  that  table 
No.  5.  appearing  on  page  23  of  the  pub- 
licat'jn  I  have  referred  to  and  t.ibh  N  \ 
7.  appearing  on  page  25  of  the  am.r  pub- 
lication be  printed  in  the  Re'  rd  ,it  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tahi.e  5.  -Eslitnated  number  of  instructional  staff  members  in  public  eleme 

ntary  ana 

secondary  schools, 

1 960-6 t 

daawoom  teachors 

IVlncipals 

and 
supervLsors 

(0) 

Other  in- 
structional 
SUR 

(10) 

Stat* 

Elementary  school 

Secondary  school 

Total 

classroom 

teachers 

(H) 

Total 

n> 

Men 

(2) 

Women 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Mm 
(5) 

Women 

(ft) 

Total 

(7) 

01) 

vi  i'ltf,^  md  the  District  of  Columbia 

125, 4n 

731,876 

857,353 

286,632 

26^077 

651,900 

1,408,062 

84,  tf4o 

33.S71 

1,538,070 

iflOO 
■340 
2,281 

571 

15.500 

2,800 

2,025 

257 
2,204 
1,642 

160 

500 

10.130 

4,360 

900 
1.784 
1.950 
1.722 

705 

1.280 

2.700 

.«6.500 

3,080 

650 
2.850 
»750 

445 

286 

330 
7.100 

831 
7.300 
3,411 

500 

'6,060 

2.500 

3,780 

4.844 

'310 

786 

560 
2.158 
7.630 

900 

170 
1,100 
2,410 

970 
3,000 

416 

150 

'  14, 775 

'1,010 

6.840 

7,446 

59.000 

6.500 

9.725 

1.720 

19.  167 

19,690 

2.740 

3.000 

38.978 

17.441 

14.003 

10,956 

13.780 

14.234 

4.904 

11.025 

17,840 

'32.000 

12,320 

9.960 

18.430 

'3.729 

9,150 

1.400 

2,219 

21,180 

4.200 

58,800 

23,500 

4.000 

'36.300 

9.220 

7,337 

33,511 

'2.434 

11.800 

5,300 

17.r23 

47.300 

3,600 

1,886 

18,200 

11,900 

8,260 

16,900 

2.091 

2.443 

'  15. 675 

'  1,350 

9.121 

8.017 

74,500 

9,300 

11.750 

1.977 

21,371 

21,332 

2.900 

3.500 

49.108 

21.801 

14.903 

12,740 

15.730 

15.956 

5.609 

12,305 

20.540 

'37,500 

15,400 

10,  619 

21,280 

4,479 

9.595 

1.686 

2.549 

28.280 

5.031 

66,100 

26,911 

4,500 

'  42,350 

11,730 

11.117 

38.356 

'  2,  744 

12,585 

5,860 

19,881 

54,930 

4,500 

2,056 

19.300 

14. 310 

9.230 

19,900 

2,607 

2,603 

'4.700 
'230 
1.903 
2.808 

29.250 
3,300 
4.300 
975 
8.199 
5,175 
860 
1.500 

11.937 
8.720 
6,843 
4,521 
3.470 
4.551 
1,386 
5.518 
8.230 
'16.500 
6.300 
3.175 
5.020 

<  1.520 

2,360 

620 

004 

0,035 

2.230 

28.100 
4.330 
1.280 
'  18,900 
4,200 
2,586 

18,512 

>  1.380 
2.840 
1.630 
2,036 

11,760 

2,480 

536 

4.400 

4,400 

2,530 

5,275 

750 

610 

'7.030 
'246 
1.074 
3,670 

15.500 
3.800 
3.300 
736 
8.563 
6,988 
1,150 
1.300 

n,0G9 
.V  814 
4,518 
3.552 
4.290 
6,001 
1,180 
5,6»7 
6,700 
'  10,  576 
7.050 
4,306 
4,730 
'  880 

%mi 

413 

767 

0.035 

1.680 

26.000 

6.217 

860 
'  14.326 
4.770 
2,031 
17,786 
1,355 
5,4«5 

800 

4.565 

14,720 

1,230 

475 
7.400 
5,390 
3,660 
3,775 

408 
1.172 

'11,830 

'475 

3,067 

6,478 

44.750 

7.100 

7.600 

1.711 

1«.  76L' 

12.163 

2.000 

2.800 

23.006' 

14.534 

11.361 

8,073 

7.760 

10,643 

2.566 

11.215 

14,030 

'27.076 

13,350 

7.381 

0,740 

2.400 

4.440 

1,033 

1,671 

18,070 

3,020 

54.000 

10.547 

2,130 

'33,225 

8,070 

4,616 

36,208 

'2,735 

8,305 

2.420 

7,600 

36,480 

3,700 

1.010 

11,800 

0,700 

6,100 

0.060 

1,158 

1,782 

'27.405 
>  1.825 
12.188 
14.495 
119.-250 
16.400 
19,350 

3.688 
38,133 
33,405 

4.000 

6.300 
72,  114 
36,335 
26.264 
21).  813 
23.490 
36.508 

8.175 
23.520 
35.470 
64,576 
a.  750 
18.000 
31,(r20 

6.879 
14.035 

2,719 

4,230 
46.360 

8,961 

120.100 

37.468 

6.030 
'  75. 575 
30.600 
15.r33 
74.663 
'  5.479 
30.890 

8,280 
27,381 
81.410 

8.200 

3,066 
31.100 
24.100 
l.'>.  420 
28.050 

3.665 

4.375 

'  1.206 

>  135 

648 

565 

8.  SOD 

1.400 

1.300 

100 

1.801 

1.075 

200 

375 

3.887 

1.990 

1,839 

2,190 

1,286 

1,750 

180 

1,540 

2,680 

3.000 

1,400 

1.300 

1,760 

600 

560 

100 

210 

2,200 

596 

7.700 

2.149 

230 

>  4.996 

1.235 

1.028 

4,  212 

38y 

600 

175 

2.150 

4.740 

580 

05 

2,600 

1.400 

1,825 

1,550 

230 

271 

138,700 

Alaska 

■1,060 

Arirona       

1» 

25 

4,150 

200 
1,326 

12,866 

Arkansas      --- - - 

15.075 

California 

131,900 

Co  Ion  Jo       

18.000 

21.  77.1 

OHuiU'ure 

3.87H 

FUirula 

1,808 
426 
310 

41.832 

''forgla - 

1  Ijiwiii 

Ma'io 

34.905 
6.500 
6,675 

Illinois 

3,110 
375 
221 
700 
436 
106 
80 
170 
530 

2,000 
650 

78,130 

Ir.i liana   

38.700 

28.324 

Kinsas      , 

23,703 

Kt-nrurky     -           .  _ . 

26.310 

r.<i!il.si:inil .. 

28.453 

\I  ill!,-                            

8,435 

M  irviari'l               _, ._..._.. 

25.230 

-M  xssivrhiisetts  .... 

38,670 

.\(  ■.,'!, ;^an      

60,576 

N!  ,rin>'s<ita  

30,800 

.M  i-isi-wlppi                                         .     ..     .  .     .  - 

10.200 

32.780 

Mnntana  

40 
160 

76 
148 
«00 
HI 
4.800 
473 
150 

7,519 

Nt'hraska      .. .......... 

14.73.5 

Nt'VA'l.-i                    _......._._......-....-...-- 

2.984 

4.578 

,\>w  .[ftrs^y         . . . . . 

40.160 

-New  Mexico 

9,667 

N'.^w  York           

132.600 

.North  rvimlina 

40.080 

Nnrth  l>;ikota 

7.000 

()\.ji           

80,671 

Okl.ihomA    

75 

767 

4.626 

'  172 

106 

40 

22,000 

Ort^oii          

17,528 

i'ennsylvania 

83,300 

Kho'lp  Isliuid 

6,040 

~'.i;'ti  Ciwollna 

21,606 

■^■.ath  Dakota..  

8,405 

'It'iinojsec    .....  .  .  ......                            ..- 

20,631 

loxas 

itah „ 

Vermont .. 

Viremia     

1,000 
300 
300 

88,080 
0,170 
3,161 

33, 700 

WitshinBton       ..  .     ..... 

1,780 
180 

27  2.10 

W'-it  \'irgiiiia 

17. 425 

VVi.scoiusin      

30  500 

\N  voriiiiiK                        .  . 

103 
179 

3.088 

Di.-trict  of  Columbia 

4  836 

1 

Fstimat''!  t.y  N  K  V  Research  Division. 
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Tmm  r  7. — B*tir>.ated  nu7ile'  if  public  elementary  and  secondary  nchnol  trirtr-urtior,  ;.'  staf  leaving  pullic  tchool  empl-oyment , 

1959-60  nn'i  U"    >  '  : 


l\>'^  f<i  ' 

IW^*]  » 

8Ut« 

Instructional  staff 

Tho»  leaTlng  for  old-afe  or 
disability  retirement 

Instractlonal  stafl 
leaving  positions ' 

Those  tesTtog  *ft  oM-age  or 
dliablUty  retireinant 

(1) 

Number 

(2) 

Percent  of 

total  In- 
structional 
stafl 

(3) 

Number 

(4) 

Percent  of 

total  in- 

structlonBl 

stafl 

(5) 

Percent  of 
total  leav- 
ing posi- 
tions 

(6) 

Number 
(7) 

Percent  of 

total  iD- 

stru(  tlonal 
stafi 

(8) 

Number 
(9) 

Per  fv.i  ,  ' 

structlonal 
stafl 

ao ) 

]  eroent  of 
u>iAl  leav- 
ing posl- 

tlOIM 

ai) 

SO  states  and  District  of  Columbia  (esU- 
matod)  *.  _  .   - - 

124.520 
•110,535 

8.5 

•8.6 

126,  ««6 
•1101307 

8.3 
•8.3 

Total  of  then  roDortlnc ... 

•18.622 

•L3 

•16.0 

'181341 

»L4 

1  ici 

Alab&DlA  '-       ............. ....... 

Ala.<ikn  '                         

Arkansas 

Cali/omia      . 

1.200 
1,416 
0,050 
1,900 
1.904 

475 
3,830 
6.797 

788 
1,081 
JL975 
2,500 

10.2 

9.4 

7.4 

11.1 

0.0 

13  1 

9  0 

IT  1 

1.1  0 

17.2 

3.9 

6.7 

no 

220 

2,060 

300 

253 

(') 

440 

42S 

83 

n 

1,254 
700 

.0 

1.6 
1.7 
1.2 
1.2 

9.3 

15.5 
22.7 
10.6 
13.3 

1.376 
1.384 
0,300 
%100 
1,000 

406 
<100 
6.500 

800 
1.100 
3.138 
2,900 

ia7 

0.2 

7.1 

11.7 

8.7 

1Z8 

0.8 

15.7 

14.5 

16.6 

4.0 

0.6 

135 
224 
2.160 
300 
360 

4T0 

500 

80 

100 

1,322 

850 

1.0 

1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
L2 

ai 

16.2 
28.1 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

14.3 
13.7 

riorida                   

I.l 
1.3 
1.6 
15 
1.7 
1.0 

11.5 
7.4 

10.5 
8.6 

42.2 

38.0 

1.1 

1.4 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
L7 

11.6 

Idaho     .""""I""I~"I"I~ir!I"~IIII" 
lUlnots 

9.1 
10  0 

ai 

4Z3 
36.0 

lowft  •                        

K<*ntnrlfy                              ...    .................. 

1,030 
2,073 
1,708 
800 
3,480 
3,001 

3,200 
1.387 
4,850 
1,000 
2.176 

507 

600 
4.005 

050 
7,300 
2,325 

275 
7,236 
1,970 
1.040 
4,633 

8.3 

8.5 

6.8 

0.7 

14.7 

8.0 

10.7 

10.8 

7.4 

16.3 

13.5 

15.1 

18.4 

11.4 

10.6 

10.6 

6.7 

5.0 

8  0 

0.6 

0.2 

6.0 

«l7 

172 
ZIO 
1S3 
200 
220 
531 
078 
250 
202 
346 

84 
150 

30 

60 

869 

130 

2,200 

170 

35 

867 

384 

210 

1,078 

.7 
1.1 

.7 
2L4 

.0 
1.4 
1.6 

.8 
11 
1.1 
1.1 
LO 

.  7 

1.1 

1.0 

15 

1.7 

.4 

.5 
1.1 
1.8 
1.2 
1.8 

9.0 

12.5 

10.7 

36.0 

6,3 

17.7 

14.0 

7.8 

14.6 

7.1 

8.4 

6  9 

3.9 

10.0 

17.7 

12  6 

30.1 

7.3 

12  7 

IZO 

19.4 

3P  2 

33  3 

1.940 

2,000 

1.750 

830 

(^ 

3,150 
7,3S2 
3.300 
1.160 

4.8ao 

1.000 

2.100 

630 

636 

6,000 

on 

7.600 
2.35C 
340 
7,400 
1.005 
1,062 
4.730 

&3 

7.9 
6  2 

as 

176 

aoo 

196 

210 

.7 
1.2 

.7 
3.6 

ao 

15.0 

Ix)ulsiana     . .................... 

11.1 

Maine       ....-•»......  ........................ 

26.3 

Maryland .._ . __. _. 

Massachusetts 

&! 
to.  4 

10.7 

6  0 

14.8 

13.3 

14  3 

17.4 

11.6 

10.2 

10.1 

6.7 

5.9 

4.0 

9.3 

8.7 

6.0 

6.7 

630 
1.013 
275 
300 
345 
90 

V, 

60 
8flP 
125 

2,260 
180 
40 
940 
40f 
213 

1.100 

1.4 
1.6 

.0 
1.0 

1.1 

12 

1.0 

.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

.4 

.« 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

L3 

16.8 

M»<^l(ran. 

Minnesota -    ...    ..          .... — .    .... 

Mississippi 

14.0 
8.3 

17.4 
7.1 

|LjAntana                    .......  .................... 

ao 

Nfva  la . 

New  Hampahtra 

New  Mexico       '.~'".""'...~l~ "...'. 

7.1 

4.8 

11.4 

17  2 

118 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

30.0 

7.7 

U  8 

1Z6 

Oklahoma 

Oregon          . . .--- - 

21.3 
30  2 

PMinffVtTUliA            - ............... ... 

23.3 

I^hnd*  T«hi"<i  • 

Pouth  Carolina  ..  . . 

001 
1,375 
1.800 
4.786 

855 

384 
4.124 
2.800 
1.450 
2.500 

470 

4.3 
16  5 

0.7 

6.6 

0  6 

11.7 

1Z6 

0.5 

8.4 

&4 

12.0 

280 

78 

380 

1,102 

119 

36 

309 

400 

346 

210 

53 

1.3 
.9 
1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
.9 
1.5 
1.4 

■   i 

1.4 

31.1 

5.6 

10.0 

23.0 

18  9 

9.4 

7.6 

16.0 

16.0 

8.4 

11.3 

l.Wl 
1.350 
2.850 

4,898 

oos 

376 
4,300 
2,660 
1,600 
2,550 

610 

8.7 

15.9 

0.7 

5  6 

0.9 

11  2 

12.8 

0.4 

8^« 

8.4 

13.8 

375 
75 

300 
1,150 

127 
40 

325 

440 

6r. 

L7 
.9 
1,0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
1.8 
1.4 
.8 
1.5 

19  0 

Fonth  l>&kota 

6.6 

TfTinessce             .      ........... ... 

10.5 

Texas . 

rtah                     

23.5 
14.0 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

WasMnrton                          . .... -- 

10.7 

7.6 

17.3 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin „ : 

Wyoming                      ..  

16.7 

9.0 
11.8 

DMrict  of  Columbia. 

362 

6.7 

108 

Z3 

41.2 

262 

5.4 

108 

Z2 

41.3 

>  Between  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  In  September  1059  and  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  In  September  1960. 

»  Includes  only  those  members  of  the  Instnictlonn!  staff  who  drop  out  of  public 
•IsBentary  snd  socondary  tchool  employment  in  the  various  btau-s.  l.>oeB  not 
include  thio<e  shifting  [>osiLions  within  each  State. 

'  Hetvre^n  the  bejrinninc  of  the  school  year  in  September  19G0  and  the  beglrmhig 
of  the  school  >'«ar  In  September  1961. 

t  Ttaese  estimated  totals  are  obtained  by  applying  to  all  States  the  ratios  found  in 


those  reporting.    In  using  these  estimated  totals,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
Include  those  who  move  to  other  States  and  continue  In  pubKc  elementary  and 
secondary  school  emplovment. 
>  Total  for  46  SUtes  and  I  >istrict  of  Columbia. 

•  ToUl  for  4?.  'Jt^.t.^  and  District  of  Columbia. 
'  Total  for  44  -•      '  and  District  of  CohimMa. 

•  Data  not  av^  ;:>!    ■. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  argument  is  made  that  higher 
salaries  will  bring  more  people  Into  the 
teaching  profession.  I  do  not  uphold  the 
salaries  that  are  paid  in  some  of  our 
States.  I  think  they  are  too  low.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  Is  up  to  the  States  to  take 
care  of  that  matter.  It  is  not  up  to  the 
Federal  Government.  As  I  said  earlier, 
if  It  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers  at 
the  local  level,  It  is  also  proper  for  the 
Government  to  take  care  of  policemen, 
firemen,  tax  collectors,  city  auditors, 
mayors,  or  anv  of)  er  person  occupying 
similar  pos.iMn=  .n  local  communities. 

I  sav  the  U.x-a]  r"rT;munitle?;  have  taken 
care  of  this  siiuatioi:   and  have  done  a 


good  Job  of  it  through  the  years,  when 
we  consider  the  high  rate  of  Federal 
taxation  with  which  they  have  been 
burdened. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  condone 
the  salaries  that  are  paid  in  some  of  our 
States.  Table  No.  31  printed  at  page  41 
of  the  National  Education  A.ssociation'.<; 
research  report,  I96i-R  4.  gives  some 
comparisons  of  thp  a\erapp  ani:ua! 
earnings  of  teachers  and  rt  rt,\in  c:hpr 
groups,  from  1929  forward  Thf  Mble 
shows  that  the  averape  e.':t:,n-.ated  salary 
for  teachers  in  1960  was  $5,236  Per- 
sons working  for  wages  and  salary  had 
an  average  salary,  in  1960.  of  $4  374 
Of  course  I  will  admit  that  not  all  of 
these  people  are  college  graduates.     At 


the  same  time  one  would  be  purpr^.'^^d  t^ 
see   how  many   college  graduates   wrrk 


for  wage."? 


are   not    in   prnfes.<^:->n': 


Employee?  m  manufacturnig  .had  nr; 
average  salary  :n  1960  of  $'^.3^9  C:- 
vilian  employees  in  tlie  P>deral  Ct<^\- 
ernment  had  an  aver?-.ge  salary-  :n  195,^ 
of  $5,682  Those  are  the  late.^t  f.e-:re'= 
available.  It  i.s  true  that  teacher?  on 
the  average  are  at  the  low  end  cf  ihr- 
totem  ix>le  btit  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
thp  difference  is  astronomical  a?  between 
'•wchc-r^  and  otl'.t  r  j.H-r.'ior.s  It  is  not 
.something  that  couid  not  be  ad.mste<1 
:f  the  i  >ca;:ties  took  :t  mto  their  nnnds 
to  do  it 

PenrLsyhania     for    exairp'ir,    ir.    i960, 
had    an    average    teacher's    salary    of 
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$5,409,  which  represents  a  96  percent  in- 
crease in  10  years.  If  we  look  at  the 
figures  for  New  York,  which  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  education  in  this 
country,  we  find  that  it  pays  $6,400, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  51  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  which  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  seem  to  know  or  understand  is  that 
salary  is  not  the  motivation  of  most 
people  when  they  seek  employment.  If 
that  were  true,  if  the  accumulation  of 
material  wealth  were  the  only  objec- 
tive, we  would  not  have  people  going  into 
the  ministry;  we  would  not  have  them 
going  into  the  teaching  profe.ssion,  or 
into  the  military.  E\-eryone  would  be 
aiming  at  the  h.:?hest  paid  jobs.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  true  all  my  life  Salary 
is  not  the  original  motivation  of  a  man 
or  woman  who  seeks  employment.  Peo- 
ple believe  they  can  do  a  job  in  life  in 
a  particular  field,  I  might  suggest  that 
there  are  many  dedicated  politician.s  m 
this  country — not  necessarily  at  our 
level — who  could  certamly  do  much  bet- 
ter if  they  were  to  practice  law  or  med- 
icine or  work  as  laborers,  or  whatever 
it  was  they  did  before  they  got  'nto 
politics  at  the  county  or  State  level. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
keeps  saying  that  there  are  no  controls 
in  the  bill.  One  of  the  requirements 
in  the  bill  is  that  the  local  effort  must 
remain  at  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 
That  is  a  control.  If  they  do  that,  local 
communities  will  not  be  able  to  reduce 
taxes  at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  the 
bill  cannot  be  offered  to  the  local  people 
as  a  tax  reduction  idea.  They  must 
keep  the  level  up.  In  fact,  if  we  read 
the  bill  closely  we  find  that  they  must 
increase  it  as  the  national  average 
increases. 

Again  we  find  controls  in  the  bill. 
What  the  bill  will  do  will  be  to  allow 
the  States  who  have  not  met  their  edu- 
cational requirements  m  the  past  to 
continue  to  dog  it.  to  use  an  old  Army 
phrase,  to  not  do  the  job.  and  have  the 
other  States  do  as  they  have  done  for 
the  last  30  years,  to  pay  for  those  States' 
deficiencies.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  we  should  encourage  those  States 
to  keep  providing  inferior  education  and 
inferior  operation  in  this  field  in  those 
States  because  they  refuse  to  operate 
schools   at   the  proper  level. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  provision 
to  pay  teachers'  salaries  represents  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  bill.  It  of- 
fers control,  whether  it  be  written  into 
the  bill  or  not.  because  in  the  future 
there  can  come  a  time  when  this  pro- 
vision can  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  power. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
wiio  now  occupies  the  chair  [Mr.  Met- 
c.ALF  I  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 
He  recognized,  as  I  recognize,  that  there 
IS  control  m  the  bill  I  will  read  from 
the  record 

I  Senator  Ooidwatfr  There  are  controls  In 
these  bills. 

Senator  Metc.\lf  I  stgree  there  alB  con- 
truls 

Senator  Goldw.^ter.  There  have  to  be,  I 
think  you  have  to  agree  with  that. 


Senator  MrrcALr.  I  agree,     I  think  we  are 

In  accord, 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from  Ore- 
gon believes  there  are  no  controls.  There 
is  a  beautiful  paragraph  in  the  bill  which 
says  that.  However.  I  enumerated  last 
night  a  number  of  controls  which  say  to 
the  States  to  do  that  or  to  do  this  or  to  do 
the  other,  and  that  the  Commissioner 
is  the  final  judge. 

Of  course,  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to 
the  courts,  but  there  are  controls  in  the 
bill.  It  is  time  that  we  stop  trying  to 
fool  the  public  about  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  write  a  bill  in  which  there 
are  no  controls. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  many  times  that  the  only  way 
we  can  judge  the  future  is  by  studying 
the  past.  For  many  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  paying  a  portion 
of  the  salary  of  the  Smith-Hughes  in- 
structors, "^here  are  many  controls 
over  the  Smith-Hughes  teachers.  The 
Federal  Government  determines  how 
many  classes  a  teacher  must  handle,  the 
size  of  the  classes,  the  size  of  the  class 
room;  and  even,  in  one  instance,  the 
Federal  Government  dictated  the  type 
of  flooring  that  should  be  in  that  portion 
of  the  school  where  the  Smith-Hughes 
program  was  carried  on. 

We  have  this  very  real  problem. 
Many  superintendents  of  schools  will 
say  that  when  they  are  laboring  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  crowded  schools 
and  heavy  workloads  for  teachers,  they 
cannot  turn  to  the  Smith-Hughes  teach- 
ers and  ask  them  to  take  an  extra  class; 
that  that  load  must  be  placed  on  other 
teachers  because  of  Federal  controls. 
Most  of  those  controls  were  never  writ- 
ten into  the  statute,  but  they  are  added 
to  year  after  year,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplies  the  money. 

I  think  the  tragedy  of  this  entire  leg- 
islation is  that  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  control  of  education  by 
the  parents  of  the  Nation;  and  if  the 
parents  are  not  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren, who  on  earth  can  be?  A  few  years 
from  now,  if  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  shall  pass,  our  schools  will 
be  run  by  a  bureau  elected  by  no  one 
and  responsible  to  no  one  and  will  be 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  parents  and 
the  other  fine  citizens  in  the  communities 
who  furnish  the  leadership  to  run  good 
schools. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  comment.  He  has  stated  what  will 
inevitably  happen.  When  the  Federal 
Government  gives  money,  the  Federal 
Government  must  have  a  control. 

We  have  heard  references  to  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815.  They  are 
not  Federal  aid  to  education  programs; 
they  are,  in  effect,  payments  for  con- 
tracts. They  pay  for  the  teaching  after 
the  teaching  has  been  done.  They  rec- 
ognize that  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  caused  an  impact  and  has 
dislocated  the  tax  structure  of  a  commu- 
nity, the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility   to   pay    money    in    lieu    of 


taxes.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  taxed;  if  it  could,  those 
two  public  laws  would  not  be  necessary. 
We  who  live  in  the  West  experience  that 
situation  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional parks  and  the  large  defense  estab- 
lishments, where  normally  operating 
school  districts  are  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  educating  thou- 
sands of  additional  students  but  have 
no  way  to  tax  the  factory  or  the  instal- 
lation which  has  caused  the  impact. 

I  have  used  the  illustration  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  plant  which  was  built 
in  Tucson.  There  the  school  district  was 
in  good  shape.  All  of  a  sudden  the  in- 
flux of  thousands  of  new  children  caused 
a  problem  for  the  school  district,  which 
it  has  not  been  able  to  solve,  even  under 
Public  Law  875  and  Public  Law  815.  It 
has  been  able  to  get  some  funds,  but  not 
enough.  The  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognizes that  it  ought  to  pay  some  of  the 
exf>ense  because  it  has  placed  a  burden 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  local  taxpay- 
ers. But  that  is  not  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  observation. 

If  90  percent  of  the  allotments  under 
S.  1021  were  used  for  the  increase  of 
salaries  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  there  would  still  be  some  very 
low-paid  teachers.  This  estimate  was 
before  adjustments  were  made,  but  it 
will  be  found  to  be  pretty  accurate.  So 
if  the  condition  is  to  be  corrected 
through  the  use  of  Federal  money,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
really  do  not  go  whole  hog  and  Increase 
the  salaries  of  teachers  to  the  level 
where  they  honestly  feel  they  should  be. 

Simply  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  Mississippi  to  $4,200  a  year  will  not 
bring  those  salaries  up  to  an  astronomi- 
cal level.  If  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
Alabama  are  raised  to  $4,538  a  year,  cer- 
tainly that  will  not  bring  them  up  to  the 
level  which  one  sitting  in  the  Senate 
would  believe  to  be  fair. 

While  it  sounds  good,  flne.  and  hu- 
mane to  say  that  salaries  will  be  raised, 
I  suggest  we  do  a  proper  job  of  it,  not 
merely  a  halfway  job.  Let  us  quit  kid- 
ding the  teachers  to  believe  they  will 
make  a  lot  more  money  under  the  Fed- 
eral program.  They  will  not.  If  we 
would  let  the  States  continue  as  they 
have,  we  would  find  that  salaries  would 
be  increased  In  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  In  the  last  30  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  114  per- 
cent in  the  salaries  of  teachers  all  across 
the  country.  In  some  States  the  in- 
crease has  gone  as  high  as  240  percent. 
In  another  State  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  227  percent.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  adjusting  themselves.  I 
maintain  there  is  no  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  move  into  this  par- 
ticular part  of  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time.  Before 
doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
certain  excerpts  from  the  hearings 
which   relate  to   the   Thomdike-Hagen 


study  on  teachers.    The  complete  study 
appears  in  the  hearing  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Thorndike-Hagen  Study 

In  the  median  income,  the  researchers  re- 
port the  classroom  teachers  fell  well  below 
all  the  other  groups.  Those  who  left  teach- 
ing surpassed  them  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent. At  the  upper  end  of  the  range,  the 
discrepancy  becomes  even  more  marked. 
Only  one  teacher  In  247  reported  a  monthly 
Income  of  $800,  while  20  percent  of  the  group 
of  ex-teachers  reported  Incomes  of  this  size. 

Those  men  who  had  gotten  Into  admin- 
istrative work  m  the  schools  fared  some- 
what better.  Their  median  Income  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  men  who  had 


left  teaching,  but  they,  too.  showed  a  defi- 
ciency In  top-Income   Jobs. 

When  college  teachers  are  compared  with 
ex-college  teachers,  the  financl£l  disparity 
is  equally  marked.  Those  who  had  left  col- 
lege teaching  reported  incomes  averaging  25 
percent  higher  than  those  who  stayed  on 
as  college  teachers. 

It  Is  true  In  this  case  also  thai  the  differ- 
ence is  most  marked  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale. 

Since  these  are  perhaps  the  most  academic 
and  Intellectual  tests  in  our  battery,  Thorn- 
dike  and  Hagen  note  It  appears  that  those 
who  are  academically  more  capable  and 
talented  tend  to  drop  out  of  teaching,  and 
that  those  who  remained  as  classroom  teach- 
ers In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
were  the  least  capable  members  of  the  orig- 
inal group. 


Table  3. — Monthly  income  reported  by  different  occupational  groups 


Monthly  income 

Classroom 
teachers 

A<lminis- 
trators 

Ex-cla.ss- 
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teachers 
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10 
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2 

21 
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9 

3 

$475 

4 
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$.VX(  to  $5«5 

0 

$4(K)  to  $495 

Q 

SM»)  to  $395 

2 

Tniler  $300 .• 

1 

Not  rcport«><1 

MkHhh 

4 

$»35 

INCOME 

Table  3  provides  Information  on  Income  for 
the  members  of  the  different  subgroujjs  as 
reported  in  1959.  A  few  Individuals  in  each 
group  failed  to  report  their  income,  and  the 
numbers  of  these  ar**  Indicated  in  the  table. 
In  those  cases  In  which  teachers  received  only 
9  or  10  monthly  pay  checks,  their  pay  was 
prorated  over  the  12-month  period.  Ap- 
proximate median  Incomes  are  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table. 

In  median  Income,  the  classroom  teachers 
fell  well  below  all  the  other  groups.  Those 
who  had  left  teaching  surpassed  them  by 
more  than  25  percent  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  range,  th«>  discrepancy  becomes  even 
more  marked.  Only  one  teacher  in  247  re- 
ported a  niontlily  income  of  WOO.  while  20 
percent  of  the  group  of  ex-teachers  reported 
Incomes  of  thl.>  size.  Those  men  who  had 
gotten  Into  administrative  work  in  the 
schools  fared  somewhat  better.  Their 
median  Income  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  men  who  had  left  teaching,  but  they 
too  showed  a  deficiency  In  top-income  Jobs. 

When  college  teachers  are  compared  with 
ex-college  teachers,  the  financial  disparity 
is  equally  marked.  Those  who  had  left  col- 
lege teaching  reported  Incomes  averaging  25 
percent  higher  than  those  who  stayed  on  as 
college  teachers  It  In  true  In  this  case  also 
that  the  difference  Is  most  marked  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

SUMMARY 

A  study  was  made  of  250  classroom  teachers, 
126  school  administrators,  82  college  teach- 
ers. 172  ex-schoolteachers  and  28  ex-college 
teachers,  all  of  whom  had  taken  a  common 
battery  of  aptitude  tests  In  the  Air  Force  In 
1943.  It  was  found  that  those  who  left  pub- 
lic school  teaching  had  been  significantly 
superior  to  those  who  were  still  classroom 
teachers  on  tests  of  reading  comprehension, 
arithmetic  reasoning,  and  mathematics. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  similar  differences 
between  those  who  had  left  and  those  who 
had  remained  In  college  teaching.  The 
higher  ability  of  the  nonteachers  was 
paralleled  by  higher  income. 


The  primary  dissatisfaction  of  the  teacher 
group  was  with  pay.  Other  focal  points  of 
concern  were  Inadequate  status,  duties  other 
than  teaching,  and  lack  of  Interest  by  pupils. 
The  general  pattern  of  concerns  and  satis- 
factions was  much  the  same  for  the  different 
teacher  groups,  and  was  not  related  to  in- 
tellectual ability  as  Indicated  by  1943  test 
results. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  the  time  under  their 
control? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  at  this 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  request  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remairing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  22  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  all 
except  3  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  back  a  1  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procee<ied  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  3  min- 
utes remaining  under  his  control. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  available  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  "noes"  seem  to  have  it,  the  "noes' 
have  it.  and  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ready  with  his 
next  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  regret  that  I 
am  not,  Mr.  President;  I  am  waiting  for 
a  study  which  I  hoped  would  be  ready 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.-^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  give  us  some  indica- 
tion as  to  what  the  pending  business  is 
and  what  the  plans  are  for  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  .several  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI,  another  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
GOLDWATER  1,  another  one  by  Uie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
CaseI,  and  I  believe  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGEl.  That  is  my  understanding  as  to 
the  amendments  to  be  considered  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  ammdments  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  read  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisL.fTiVE  Ci  ERK.  It  i.';  proposed 
on  page  3.  lines  1  tlirou^h  12.  to  restore 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committed'  aniendment  and  delete  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
committee  amendment. 
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On  page  3,  be2;innlng  on  line  17 
through  line  24  on  page  4,  to  restore  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committee  amendment  and  delete  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
committee  amendment. 

On  pa^e  5.  beginning  m  hne  1.  through 
"and  uiD  "  in  line  4.  to  delete  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  committee 
amendm.ent  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word   'and  '. 

On  pa','e  5.  lines  22  and  23.  to  restore 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committee  amendm.ent  and  delete  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
committee  amendment. 

On  pa.ie  6,  hnes  7  and  8,  to  restore 
the  matter  propo.^ed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committee  amendment  and  delete  the 
niatter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
commir.ee  amendment. 

On  page  6,  lines  12  through  18,  to 
restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en by  the  committee  amendment  and 
delete  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  committee  amendment. 

On  pa?e  8.  lines  12  through  14.  to 
restore  the  m.atter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en by  the  committee  amendment  and 
delete  the  m?-tter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  committee  amendment. 

On  page  9.  lines  3  through  9.  to  de- 
lete the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
actin:,'  minority  leader,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  other  Senators,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous  consent 

Ssquest  that  an  hour  be  allotted  for  con- 
derarion  of  the  Lausche  amendment, 
with  45  minutes  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche  1  and  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  restore  the 
formula  of  makmg  the  monetary  distri- 
bution to  th.e  States  in  conformity  with 
the  formula  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  original  bill.  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  the  amoimt 
that  he  suggested  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  $650  million. 

One  of  the  factors  embodied  In  the 
formula  determining  what  amounts 
would  go  to  the  different  States  dealt 
with  the  method  of  making  the  count 
of  pupils  who  are  to  be  considered.  The 
President  recommended  that  only  those 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
attending  the  public  schools  be  counted. 
He  impliedly,  though  not  expressly,  in- 
dicated that  the  pupils  attending  paro- 
chial schools  should  not  be  included  in 
the  count. 

I  suppose  we  ought  to  ponder  for  a 
moment,  and  ask.  Why  did  the  Presi- 
dent suggest  that  only  the  public  school 
pupils  and  not  the  parochial  school 
pupils  be  counted? 

Admittedly,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  collection  of  money 
from  all  citizens  of  the  country — for  the 
money  to  be  brought  to  Washington  and 


then  sent  bark  to  the  States — for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  operating  and  building  the  pub- 
Uc  schools.  Aid  to  public  schools  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  Even  though  there 
was  a  desire  to  give  aid  to  the  parochial 
schools  directly,  under  the  Constitution 
it  cannot  be  done. 

On  this  last  statement  there  may  be 
some  disagreement,  but  in  my  opinion, 
under '  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  direct  aid  to  parochial  schools 
cannot  be  given  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  was 
correct  from  a  legal  standpoint  and 
otherwise  in  declaring  impliedly  that 
since  the  bill  contemplates  supplying 
money  for  the  operation  of  public  schools 
only  the  public  school  pupils  ought  to  be 
counted. 

The  committee  decided  to  cast  aside 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
decided  to  amend  his  formula  by  stating 
that  in  making  the  count  not  only  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  but  also 
those  of  the  parochial  schools  should  be 
counted. 

Let  us  look  to  see  what  if  the  situation 
throughout  the  country  with  respect  to 
attendance  in  the  various  schools.  In 
the  country  13 '2  percent  of  the  children 
are  attending  parochial  schools,  accord- 
ing to  an  HEW  report  for  1957-58.  the 
latest  available.  This  means  86 '2  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  attending  the 
public  schools.  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment  state  that  for  the  allocation 
of  Federal  aid  the  13 '2  percent  of  the 
claildren  who  will  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  allocation  ought  to  be  counted  for 
the  distribution  to  the  various  States  of 
the  country. 

Ohio  has  16  percent  of  its  children  in 
parochial  schools.  Rhode  Island  has  27 
percent.  New  York  has  23  percent. 
Pennsylvania  has  22  percent.  Those  are 
the  States  with  high  percentages.  There 
are  other  States  with  low  percentages. 
North  Carohna  has  1.1  percent.  South 
Carolina  has  2.1  percent.  Tennessee  has 
3.6  percent.  Virginia  has  5.5  percent. 
West  Virginia  has  3.1  percent.  Alaska 
has  4.4  percent. 

I  point  out  those  figures  to  establish 
the  marked  disparity  which  exists  among 
the  several  States  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  children  attending  parochial 
schools  as  distinguished  from  those  at- 
tending public  schools. 

One  might  ack,  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  proposed  change  in  the  count,  asking 
that  there  be  covered  not  only  the  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools,  but  also 
the  children  attending  parochial  schools? 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  any  legitimate  ra- 
tional, logical  explanation  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Why,  in  a  public  school  aid  bill,  has 
the  committee  resolved  there  should  be 
counted  the  pupils  attending  the  paro- 
chial schools? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  offering  the  amendment.  Ordi- 
narily, one  might  say  there  is  always 


room  for  a  difference  of  opinion — and 
there  probably  is  now — but  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  an  amendment  the  reason  for 
which  is  almost  irrefutable. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  has  been  suggested,  either  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Congress  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration, that  if  this  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill  is  enacted  without  any 
provision  for  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools 
of  all  kinds,  there  may  be  subsequently 
passed  legislation  to  take  care  of  such 
pupils  either  with  loans  or  in  some  other 
way.  If  that  be  the  case,  though  now  we 
are  asked  to  count  pupils  in  parochial  and 
nonpublic  schools  in  determining  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  although  these  pupils 
would  receive  no  benefit  if  subsequent 
legislation  should  be  pas.sed  in  their 
favor,  then  those  pupils  would  be  counted 
twice,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  know  about 
any  proposal  to  provide  either  direct  or 
indirect  aid  to  the  parochial  schools. 
Without  in  any  way  committing  myself 
to  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  if  that  is 
done  it  will  be  thoroughly  obvious  the 
children  will  be  counted  twice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  attempting 
to  speak  for  anybody,  but  it  has  been 
rumored,  it  has  been  in  the  press,  and  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  secret  that 
if  the  bill  before  us  is  enacted  there  will 
come  to  us  later  a  bill  to  provide  some 
way  of  doing  something  for  the  children 
of  parochial  schools,  either  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  through 
scholarships,  or  by  some  other  method. 
That  is  purely  nmior.  The  fact  remains 
that  if  such  a  thing  were  done,  and  if 
this  bill  which  includes  a  count  of  the 
entire  school  jxjpulation  is  passed,  an 
injustice  will  be  taking  place  today  In 
counting  the  pupils  when  they  derive  no 
benefit  and,  by  the  attempt  to  readjust, 
the  pupils  would  be  counted  twice;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  thoroughly  ap- 
parent the  pupils  would  be  counted  twice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  is  agreed  to — I  commend  the 
Senator,  and  I  support  his  amendment — 
so  that  the  allocation  will  take  into  con- 
sideration only  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  because  the  public  schools  are 
the  schools  to  benefit,  is  the  Senators 
amendment  so  drafted  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  full  amount  proportionately, 
because  of  the  pupis  in  nonpublic  schools 
who  will  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  it  is  so  drafted. 
The  President's  recommendation,  cover- 
ing his  formula,  was  for  approximately 
$650  million  for  the  first  year.  When 
the  formula  of  the  President  was  re- 
jected and  that  of  the  committee  sub- 
stituted, the  money  required  increased 
to  about  $850  million.  I  have  changed 
the  method  of  making  the  count  to  con- 
form with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  have  brought  down  the  recom- 
mended amount  from  $850  milUon  to 
the  original  approximately  $650  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  make  one  more  observa- 
tion. I  think  his  amendment  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  bill.  There  is  a  feeling 
which  exists  in  this  country  that  if  the 
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bill  is  passed  in  the  form  the  committee 
reported  it.  based  upon  the  entire  school 
age  population  with  a  certain  segment 
of  the  children  deriving  no  benefit,  the 
bill  will  result  in  allocations  to  the  States 
being  out  of  focus,  and  will  rise  up  to 
haunt  us. 

It  would  serve  to  muddy  the  waters 
and  promote  more  religious  controversy 
and  ill  feeling.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  fairest  and  most  necessary 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  him.  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  any  Senator  would  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  is  fairness  in 
the  proposal  I  have  made,  it  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  is  logical. 
When  aid  is  given  to  public  schools,  only 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  counted  and  not  those  in  the  paro- 
chial schools.  If  in  a  subsequent  bill 
it  is  intended  to  give  aid  to  parochial 
schools,  only  the  children  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  ought  to  be  counted  and 
not  those  in  the  public  schools.  The 
fallacy  and  the  weakness  of  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  for  3  days  the  committee  has 
been  arguing  that  the  bill  is  undoubtedly 
a  public  school  aid  bill.  We  have  guard- 
ed against  bringing  the  needs  of  paro- 
chial schools  into  the  question.  We  have 
not  wanted  the  subject  of  religion  to  be 
injected  into  it.  For  3  days  I  have  lis- 
tened to  that  argument.  But  while  the 
argument  is  being  made,  we  have  before 
us  the  proposal  that  in  making  the  count 
provided  in  the  bill,  we  should  not  only 
count  the  pupils  in  public  schools  but 
also  those  attending  the  schools  of  the 
Lutheran,  the  Catholic,  the  Episcopa- 
lian, and  other  churches. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  restore  the 
bill  to  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  for,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Exactly.  My  amend- 
ment is  drawn  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  schedule  showing  the  allotment  of 
money  under  his  amendment  among  the 
different  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  schedule, 
which  appears  on  page  344  of  the  hear- 
ings. It  is  the  schedule  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  covering  the 
calculatiorus  made  under  the  President's 
recommendation.  The  schedule  shows 
that  under  the  President's  bill  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  would  receive  $26  mil- 
lion and  pay  $46  million.  It  would  pay 
out  $19  million  more  than  it  would  re- 
ceive. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
how  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee changed  those  figures? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  substantially  in- 
creased the  payment  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Page  4  of  the 
committee  report  will  show  that  point. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  is  raised  $15  mil- 
lion, I  believe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  correct  figure  under 
the  conrmiittee  bill  for  Pennsylvania  is 
$44,026,417. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  Pennsylvania  would  receive  $26  mil- 
lion and  pay  in  $46  million,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  pay  $19  million  more 
than  it  would  receive.  Under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  it  would  re- 
ceive $15  million  more  than  it  would 
pay  in. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  table  en- 
titled 'Estimated  Tax  Payments"  be  the 
same  under  either  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amount  would 
go  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  speaking  in  terms  of  estimated 
tax  payments — and  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  table  on  page  344  of  the 
hearings — the  estimated  tax  payments,  if 
the  figure  means  anything — and  I  con- 
tend it  means  nothing — would  be  the 
same  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  as  it  would  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Why  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  my  amend- 
ment the  State  would  pay  in  $46  mil- 
lion  

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  I^USCHE.  Under  the  commit- 
tee proposal  it  would  pay  $59  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  where  the  dif- 
ference arises. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  difference  re- 
sults because  costs  are  increased 
through  the  additional  $200  million  au- 
thorization required  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  above  what  would  be  required 
under  the  Presidents  recommendation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  because  the  bill  provides 
more  money,  the  estimated  tax  payment 
for  every  State  would  be  increased  pro- 
portionately over  V.  hat  it  would  be  under 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  believe  such  a 
result  is  axiomatic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  objection  to  using 
the  so-called  estimated  tax  payments, 
which  I  have  made  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  is  that  they  are 
really  meaningless  because  it  is  not  the 
State  that  makes  the  payments.  It  is 
the  people  within  the  State  who  make 
the  payments.  It  is  also  the  people  with- 
in the  State  who  make  the  tax  payments 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem, which  means  that  there  is  a  heavy 
pajrment  by  corporations,  a  heav>'  pay- 
ment by  relatively  wealthy  individuals. 
and  somewhat  less  heavy  payments  out 
of  income  by  the  poorer  families  in  the 
country. 

I  do  not  think  we  get  anywhere  when 
we  start  to  talk  about  how  much  a  State 


would  pay  out  and  how  much  a  State 
would  receive.  This  is  a  national  pro- 
gram. I  realize  that  my  friend  has  the 
right  to  make  the  argument  which  he 
has  made.  I  will  not  tr\-  to  shut  him  up. 
However.  I  suggest  that,  as  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  made  an  elaborate  argument  last 
night  along  the  same  lines  that  my 
friend  from  Ohio  is  stating  now,  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  any  sense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  obviously  is  concerned 
about  how  much  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  pay  in  and  how  much  it  will 
receive  back.  Until  this  time  I  had  not 
raised  such  a  question  at  all.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  started  to  ask  me 
how  much  Pennsylvania  would  receive 
back  and  how  much  it  would  pay  in.  I 
therefore  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  deep  in  his  mind,  he 
is  considering  that  fact,  while  super- 
ficially he  is  making  the  argument  that 
we  should  reject  as  a  ground  for  the  bill 
the  measui'e  of  how  much  is  paid  in  and 
how  much  is  returned  to  a  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
as  a  great  political  leader  I  did  not 
know  until  this  minute  that  he  was  also 
an  accomplished  psychiatrist,  able  to 
read  my  subconscious  mind  as  well  as 
my  conscious  mind.  I  assure  him  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  lie  down  on  a  couch 
in  front  of  him  someday  to  see  where 
we  get. 

I  reiterate  that,  while  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  my  subconscious  mind,  I  do 
know  w'hat  is  in  my  conscious  mind.  And 
my  conscious  mind  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  contribution  that  Pennsylvania' 
will  receive  under  the  propxosed  legisla- 
tion, and  is  not  a  bit  interested  in  a  so- 
called  table,  the  validity  of  which  I  deny, 
showing  how  much  would  go  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  is  a  national  question,  involv- 
ing national  tax  policy.  I  know  that  my 
friend  from  Ohio  disagrees,  but  I  also 
know — and  I  can  tell  by  the  smile  on 
his  fine  face — that  he  takes  my  com- 
ments in  good  part. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  HOLLAND     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First, 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  his 
subconscious  mind  is  floating  up  to 
where  we  can  all  read  it  without  his  ly- 
ing on  a  couch 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  deeds  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  in  a  measure  be- 
lie his  words. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  how  much  Pennsylvania 
would  receive.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
he  can  reconcile  his  interest  in  what 
Pennsylvania  would  get  out  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  yet  express  such  a 
complete  lack  of  concern  as  to  where  the 
money  would  come  from  to  pay  the  bill 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  enlighten  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  point  out  that,  in 
the  figures  showing  the  breakdown  of 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  va:iou.s  States, 
the  amount  of  the  employment  tax  has 
been  deducted  from  that  computation. 
It  .should  not  be  included,  because  the 
cniployment  tax  goes  into  a  trust  fund 
and  should  not  be  counted  in  the  mathe- 
matical computation. 

By  the  same  token,  corporate  taxes 
are  eliminated  from  the  computation, 
because  corporate  taxes  are  paid  at  cen- 
tral points  but  earned  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Penn.=;ylvania 
may  not  be  interested  m  the  tax  burden 
on  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am 
interested  in  the  tax  burden  beinc?  borne 
by  the  people  of  Delaware,  particularly 
when  I  find  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
is  being  taxed  toward  the  support  of  the 
educational  system  of  Pennsylvania: 
then  I   am  very  much   interested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Pennsylvania  will  get 
S15  million  more  under  the  committee 
recommendation.  I  wonder  whether 
that  might  not  have  some  influence  on 
him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
apparently  does  not  want  me  to  answer 
him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  time  charged  to  the  pro- 
ponents? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  a.=;k  unanimous  con- 
■sent  that  further  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself  be 
charered  again.>t  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
only  15  minutes  remaining.  I  have 
been  very  generous  already.  I  have 
yielded  45  minutes  .so  far. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  beats  me,  he  will  have  to 
bpat  me  on  Morse's  time,  not  on 
Lausche's  time.  Laue;hter.l 
I  Mr.  CLARK  We  will  beat  the  Sena- 
tor soundly ,  much  to  my  regret,  how- 
ever. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is  because  some 
minds  are  impervious  to  intellectual 
rea.soning.  However,  no  one  will  ever 
convince  me  that  in  allocating  money 
to  public  schools  it  is  right  and  just  to 
count  the  number  of  students  who  are 
r'.ttending  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  and 
Catholic  schools. 

Mr.  HOLL.«^T5.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  of  psy- 
cniatric  interpretations  that  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Record  what  I  under- 
stand is  the  plan  which  is  proposed  for 
the  cutting  up  of  the  Federal  money  pie. 
In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a 
slice  of  the  pie  for  each  child  in  a  State 
regardles.s  of  whether  the  child  attends 
public  school  or  parochial  school  or 
private  school,  and  the  only  difference 


is  that  it  does  not  permit  the  child 
who  goes  to  the  parochial  or  private 
school  to  eat  his  sUce  of  the  pie.  I.s 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Then  salt  is  being  rubbed  into  the 
wound  of  those  children.  You  say  to 
them,  "We  will  count  you  in  getting 
the  money  for  the  State,  but  we  will  not 
allow  you  to  use  any  part  of  it." 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  sounds  like  a 
rather  salty  pie. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  slice  of  pie  that 
is  cut  for  the  child  attending  a  private 
or  parochial  school  is  not  permitted  to 
go  to  that  child's  table,  but  only  to  the 
table  of  the  child  that  goes  to  a  public 
school.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  these  do-gooder  friends  of 
ours  who  sponsor  the  bill  say,  "We  will 
make  this  right,  because  we  are  going 
to  let  the  children  who  go  to  parochial 
school  and  to  private  school  get  a  loan 
a  little  later  with  which  to  buy  a  piece 
of  the  pie.  so  they  will  not  go  hungry." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
When  that  is  done,  those  children  are 
counted  twice.  They  will  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  money  to  the 
public  schools;  then  they  will  be  counted 
again  in  the  making  of  the  loans  to  the 
private  and  parochial  schools,  which 
again  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  come  to 
the  Chamber  late  during  this  discussion 
because  I  was  attending  to  other  busi- 
ness. Do  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  cut  back  the  amount 
of  money  provided  by  $256  million  to  the 
original  request  and  also  eliminate  the 
private  school  children  from  being 
counted  in  the  total  number  of  children 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  go  to  any  one  State?  In 
Massachusetts  more  than  22  percent  of 
the  children  attend  private  schools. 
That  is  why  I  am  interested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated  accurately  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  It  is,  first, 
to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  figure  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  Second. 
it  would  prohibit  the  counting  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  parochial  and  private 
schools  m  the  total  number  of  children 
that  allegedly  but  falsely  are  said  to  be 
going  to  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  argument  which 
is  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  going 
to  result  in  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts casting  his  vote  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  not 
change  my  position  on  the  bill,  but  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  that,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 


setts under  the  committee's  bill  will  get 
$14  million  more  than  it  will  get  under 
my  recommendation,  because  in  the 
committee  formula  the  children  who  at- 
tend parochial  and  private  schools  are 
included.  In  my  opinion  that  is  not  Just. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Massachusetts 
puts  in  $2  for  every  dollar  it  gets  back. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  know  that. 
If  that  is  so.  Massachusetts  is  In  a  worse 
position  than  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  There  is  another  clear- 
ly distinguishable  line  of  thought  run- 
ning through  this  whole  discussion.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  a  valid  point 
when  he  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  justifies  the  citizens  of  his 
State  paying  a  large  amount  of  money 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  getting 
little  back  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm  and 
saying  this  is  a  national  program.  We 
have  nationalized  unemployment  com- 
pensation. We  are  about  to  nationalize 
medical  care.  We  now  nationalize  our 
schools.  We  have  nationalized  wages 
and  hours.  The  Senate  should  be  con- 
scious of  that  fact.  That  is  the  very 
point  that  ought  to  beat  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. We  should  not  nationalize  our 
schools.  We  should  not  nationalize  un- 
employment compensation.  We  should 
not  nationalize  wages  and  hours.  Wc 
should  not  nationalize  medicine. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesident,  uill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  engaged  in  a  very 
noble  eflfort,  to  eliminate  the  hastily 
prepared  formula  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  amendment  would 
restore,  as  I  understand  it,  the  care- 
fully worked  out  formula  sent  to  us 
originally  by  President  Kennedy.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  proponents  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  question  is 
whether  the  Lausche  amendment  would 
restore  the  formula  originally  sent  to  us 
by  President  Kennedy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  we  are  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  Cooper-Javits  substitute  for- 
mula represented  the  fairest  division  of 
funds  among  the  States.  However,  in 
the  face  of  its  defeat,  I  certainly  prefer 
the  administration's  formula  as  sent  to 
us  by  the  President  over  the  Morse  for- 
mula in  S.  1021.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  mail  saying  "Please  support 
President  Kennedy's  formula.  Please 
support  his  bill."  The  bill  that  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee  is  not  the  bill 
sent  to  us  by  the  President.  It  has  been 
drastically  changed.  It  is  ironic  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
point  to  the  President's  vigorous  support 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  disregard  the  formula 
which  was  recommended  by  him  and 


sent  to  Congress,  but  ignored  by  tlie 
committee  and  now  resurrected  in  the 
Lausche  amendment.  The  advocates  of 
the  committee  formula  and  the  pork 
barrel  approach  in  that  formula,  giving 
to  the  Diemocratic  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  one- 
third  of  the  additional  aid  of  about  $200 
million,  certainly  present  a  position  un- 
acceptable to  me. 

Eight  of  the  ten  lowest  income  States 
receive  a  smaller  percentage  share  of  aid 
under  the  committee  bill  than  under 
the  President's  plan.  In  other  words,  if 
the  total  appropriations  had  not  been 
increased  by  nearly  $200  million,  these 
poorer  States  would  have  ended  up  actu- 
ally with  less  assistance  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  under  the  Presidents  plan. 
The  overall  increase  has  the  effect  of 
lifting  the  payments  to  many  States  in 
the  easily  calculated  dollar  shares  but 
reducing  the  less  easily  calculated  per- 
centage share.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  discussing 
the  percentage  shifts  yesterday. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  The  defects  of  the 
present  formula  have  been  talked  about, 
and  I  shall  not  discuss  them  any  fur- 
ther, though  clearly,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, some  States  have  benefited  sub- 
stantially from  the  change  in  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  are  the 
States? 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  were  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams) yesterday  He  cited  the  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money  which  would 
go  to  the  various  States  as  a  result  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  ask  him  to 
fill  in  the  record  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  placed 
those  figures  in  the  Record  yesterday. 
I  do  not  have  aD  of  them  at  my  finger- 
tips now.  However,  one  State  received 
an  increased  additional  allotment  of  90 
percent.  The  great  State  which  Ls  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  1 
received  an  increase  of  65  percent  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  allotment.  By 
comparison,  Delaware  received  an  in- 
crease of  7  percent.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.     [Laughter.] 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  has 
no  Representative  in  Congress,  got  a 
4-percent  increase  of  the  additional  $250 
million  pie. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  I  may  summarize, 
of  the  additional  $200  million,  nearly 
one-third  will  go  to  the  States  repre- 
sented by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  get  into  a 
discussion  on  that  point.  I  shall  let  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  an- 
swer in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  an  un- 
fair argument.  It  reflects  against  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs], 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  committee.    I 


have  heard  no  suggestion  from  him  that 
this  formula  weis  offered  because  any  of 
its  benefits  would  flow  to  the  States  rep- 
resented by  members  of  the  committee 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  formula 
for  which  most  Senators  who  are  now 
Members  of  the  Senate  voted  last  year. 
It  is  the  formula  which  was  included  in 
S.  8.  There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
formula.  We  did  not  hear  it  charged 
last  year  that  any  Senator  was  asking 
for  the  formula  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  formula 
might  benefit  his  State. 

I  give  my  word  of  honor  that  I  did 
not  have  the  sUghtest  idea  what  the 
effect  of  the  formula  would  be  on  my 
State.  It  turns  out  that  it  will  not  be 
very  much.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
the  effect  will  be  on  any  State,  whether 
the  State  is  represented  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  not.  The  question  is: 
Is  this  a  fair  formula?  I  shall  discuss 
that  question  later  when  I  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  However,  I  will  file 
my  caveat  and  say  that  I  simply  do 
not  believe  Senators  really  mean  to  leave 
the  record  in  a  position  to  reflect  that 
their  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  simply 
because  they  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, sat  down  and  tried  to  figure  out 
a  formula  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
their  States,  and  therefore  were  in  a 
position  to  vote  for  that  formula.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  that  simply  was  not  a 
part  of  our  motivation  at  all.  If  it  was, 
then  we  are  dishonorable  men:  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  are  dishonorable  men. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  present  any 
implication  that  they  are  dishonorable, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
withdraw  that  description,  because  he 
leaves  the  implication  that  New  York 
State  benefits  by  the  chanpe  in  the  for- 
mula. New  York  does  not  benefit  by 
it.  Moreover,  although  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare — in  fact,  a  very  active  and  dis- 
tii^uished  member — he  and  other  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  voted  against  the  com- 
mittee formula  and  for  the  President's 
formula,  now  embodied  in  the  Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  am  pointing  out 
is  that  New  York  State  is  represented 
by  a  member  of  the  committee;  and  if 
he  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  any  such  motivation  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  seems  to  imply,  that  the  commit- 
tee was  acting  as  a  result  of  a  dishon- 
orable motivation.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  would  have  gone  to  work  quicker 
in  the  committee  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  It 
was  not  in  any  way  a  part  of  the  mo- 
tivation of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  rise  only  to  defend  the  honor  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  honor  of  the 
committee  was  not  attacked.  I  was 
simply  calling  attention  to  the  facts  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  to  which  States  would 
benefit  under  this  plan.    It  may  be  a 


pure  coincidence  that   tl:ie   result   i5   a.^ 
the  statistics  show. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat the  story  told  m  the  law  books  con- 
ccrnint:  deler.daiit  X.  wiio  three  times 
was  charged  with  shooting  the  same 
man.  At  the  first  trial,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Following  the  second  trial  for 
shooting  the  sanie  man,  the  defendant 
was  again  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  shooting  was  accidental.  So  he  hit 
the  man  a  third  time,  saying  that  it  was 
accidental.  Finally,  it  was  said.  "It  is 
funny  that  he  happened  accidentally  to 
hit  the  same  .aan  three  times  m  suc- 
cession." 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquirj-? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquin,-. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  st-ate  it. 

Mr.  HOLi^AND.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  thi.":  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre&ident,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  this  subject  was  opened  by  me  at 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Not  enough  was  known  about  it.  and  I 
could  not  even  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  proposal  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining; the  opposition  has  15  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOR.SE.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  the  Senate  to  know  what  my  pro- 
cedure will  be.  I  shall  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  an  extraneous  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  that  much  time.  However,  I  can 
yield  only  6  minutes  because  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  will  require  me  to 
take  the  remainder  of  my  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
luiiform  couitesy  and  unvarying  con- 
sideration in  yielding  to  me,  especially 
at  this  time.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
less  than  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


PROSCRIPTION  OF  TRAVEL  IN  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE FOR  PLTIPOSES  OF  IN- 
CITING  TO   RIOT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  out  of  order,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVin.  chapter  54,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  making  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent,  first,  to  incite 
to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  or  engage 
in  any  conduct  which  would  tend  to  in- 
cite to  riot,  or,  second,  to  violate  any  law 
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of  any  State,  ten-itory,  Commonwealth, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <  S.  1955'  to  amend  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  to  proscribe  travel 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for 
purposes  of  incitmg  to  riot,  or  commit- 
ting other  unlawful  acts,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stennis  i  f or  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators-, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre'ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  chapter  53  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CH.^PTCR    54 — in't«;rst.ate   *nd   foreign  com- 
merce    TR.WEL    IN    FOR   UNL.\wrtL    PURPOSES 

■  Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  the  Intent  (1)  to 
Incite  to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  or  en- 
gage In  any  conduct  which  would  tend  to 
Incite  to  riot,  or  |2)  to  violate  any  law  of 
a.ny  State  Territory  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  tlve  years,  or  both.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  In  anywise  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  by  any 
such  State.  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  over  any  crime  or  offense  com- 
mitted therein  or  cognizable  under  the  laws 
thereof. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself. 
my  colleagues,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land],  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  THfRMONn], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  Mr.  Robertson],  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  SparkmanI.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellanI.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida    [Mr.  SmatiiersI. 

The  proposed  Federal  statute  finds 
well-establi.-hed  precedent  m  the  com- 
mon law  of  States  of  the  United  States. 
Among  others.  I  cite  Perkins  on  Crimi- 
nal Law,  page  348.  paragraph  numbered 
5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Inciting  to  not  is  the  employment  of 
words  or  other  means  Intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  riot  Signs,  actions  and 
movements  may  be  Just  as  effective  for  this 
purpose  as  the  use  of  Inflammatory  language. 
It  Is  a  common-'.aw  misdemeanor  and  if  a 
riot  results  the  inciter  is  guilty  of  the  riot 
itself,   even   if   not    present   when   It   occurs. 

I  refer,  further,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
case  of  Commonnealth  v.  Frank feld  '173 
Atlantic  834'.  decided  in  1934  In  that 
case,  the  court  said: 

While  inciting  to  riot  Is  not  a  statutory 
ofTense  In  this  State.  It  Is  clearly  an  offense 
at  common  law.  and  has  always  been  so  rec- 
ognized \n  Pennsylvania. 

In  another  Pennsylvania  case — 
Commonwealth  v  Apriceno  1 198  At- 
lantic, 515  at  517  1,  the  court  said: 

IncitlPT  u-y  tUj*.  means  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  by  the  use  of  words,  signs,  or  lan- 


guage, or  any  other  means  by  which  one 
can  be  urged  on  to  action,  as  would  nat- 
urally lead  or  urge  other  men  to  engage  in 
entering  upon  conduct  which  completed 
would  make  a  riot.  If  any  man  or  set  of 
men  should  combine  and  arrange  to  so  ag- 
itate the  community  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  natural  and  to  be  expected  result  of 
such  agitation  would  be  a  riot,  that  would 
be  inciting  to  riot,  an  offense  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Spartaco  (104  Pa. 
Super.  Ct.  1.  7,  158  A.  623.  626 ».  Judge 
Keller,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

Inciting  to  riot,  from  the  very  sense  of  the 
langu.-^ge  used,  means  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct, by  the  use  of  words,  signs  or  lan- 
guage, or  any  other  means  by  which  one  can 
be  urged  on  to  action,  as  would  naturally 
lead,  or  urge  other  men  to  engage  In  or 
enter  upon  conduct  which,  If  completed, 
would  make  a  riot.  •   •   • 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  the  common- 
law  background  and  basis  for  a  statute  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  well 
established  in  American  jurisprudence 
that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  common 
law  on  criminal  offenses,  a  statute  is 
necessary  in  order  to  cover  such  a  matter 
as  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  statute  is  intended 
to  cover  all  cases  anywhere,  in  any  area 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  type  of  the 
so-called  freedom  riders,  or  any  other 
group,  whose  mission  and  purposes  tend 
to  incite  riot. 

As  to  the  so-called  freedom  riders,  it 
is  well  known  that  this  trip  originated 
far  from  the  South,  and  had  as  its  an- 
nounced purpose  a  trip  through  several 
States  where  local  statutes  would  be  vio- 
lated; but,  even  more  grievously,  the  pur- 
pose was  that  the  feelings  and  emotions 
would  be  aroused,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  local  people  flouted.  Pic- 
tures and  news  items  were  sent  out,  in 
advance,  announcing  the  purpose  of  the 
trip.  The  fact  that  resentment  was 
aroused  is  not  unusual,  but  was  to  be 
expected;  and  in  fact,  this  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  players  and  actors  in  this  un- 
happy excursion.  This  journey  was 
planned  to  maWe  and  to  arouse  trouble; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  happened,  as 
will  always  be  the  case  in  such  instances. 

Such  missions  and  incidents  can  serve 
no  good  purp>ose.  \.hile  they  are  certain 
to  create  many  bad  and  unwholesome 
situations.  Instead  of  being  encouraged 
by  groups,  and  cast  into  the  political 
arena,  to  be  made  a  political  issue,  they 
should  be  made  a  violation  of  the  crimi- 
nal statutes.  Thus,  the  rights  of  all 
would  be  protected  and  determined  in  a 
judicial  manner. 

Another  outstanding  illustration  of 
what  can  happen  and  what  is  already 
happening  is  the  mission  of  Rockwell 
and  his  group,  who  openly  call  them- 
selves the  "hate  group,"  saying  they  are 
anti-Jewish  and  anti-integration.  To- 
day, they  are  riding  the  highways  of 
southern  Louisiana,  according  to  pub- 
lished repKjrts.  with  inciting  banners  dis- 
played on  the  outside  of  their  bus.  Most 
probably,  they  were  or  will  be  stopped 
by  the  authorities  in  Louisiana,  and 
stripped  of  these  banners.  But  with  the 
same  reason  and  Ionic  of  the  freedom 
rider=;,  the  Rockwell  group  could  well 
claim  they  are  merely  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights. 


The  net  results  of  the  Rockwell  group. 
however,  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  freedom  riders — that  is,  stirring  up 
strife  and  enmity  which  can  lead  only 
to  lawlessness  and  the  unlawful  use  of 
force.  This  statute  is  designed  to  curb 
just  such  Incidents. 

Another  illustration  occurred  recently 
in  New  York  City.  Mayor  Wsigner  very 
properly  refused  a  permit  to  the  same 
Rockwell,  who  then  was  wanting  to  de- 
fend and  proclaim  the  Nazi  point  of 
view  in  New  York  City,  where  such 
statements  were  certain  to  be  resented 
by  all.  particularly  by  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  that  city.  Thus,  his  action 
there  would  have  tended  to  Incite  to 
riot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
from  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
help  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippl  In 
every  way  I  can,  but  my  time  is  very 
limited. 

Mr.   STENNIS      I   understand 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  were 
I  to  try  to  assemble  members  of  any 
group  and  lead  the  group  into  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  feelings  and  natural  re- 
sentment of  the  people  there,  then  I 
could  exi>ect  nothing  less  than  trouble. 
And.  in  fact,  to  undertake  such  a  ven- 
ture would  be  courting  trouble  on  my 
part.  For  instance,  should  a  eroup  of 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Kian  assem- 
ble in  some  populous  city  of  the  Nation, 
and  parade  there  in  their  robes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  particular  group,  there 
would  be  a  natural  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  offended  group  to  the  point 
of  violence.  Such  resentment  would  be 
only  natural,  and  should  be  prevented. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  statute  to  pre- 
vent such  occurrences  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

An  individual  may  have  a  naked  right 
to  parade  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  a  personal  enemy ;  but 
when  he  does  so  and  arouses  the  resent- 
ment of  this  enemy  and  his  family,  pro- 
voking them  to  violence,  he  has  gone 
far  beyond  any  right  that  he  may  have, 
and  has  converted  it  into  a  positive 
wrong.  For  the  benefit  of  the  public 
good,  this  individual  would  be  and 
should  be  restrained.  Such  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  statute  which  I  introduce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  what  is  on  the  banners  displayed  by 
the  group  which  now  is  moving  into 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the 
morning  radio,  as  well  as  other  reports 
I  have  heard,  the  banners  displayed  on 
the  outside  of  the  bus  of  the  Rockwell 
group  were  substantially  as  follows: 
"Hate  Jewish  Communism — Hate  Inte- 
gration." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Those  banners  were 
displayed  on  the  truck  or  bus  used  by 
that  group,  were  they? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes — this  morning, 
movmg  into  southern  Ijouisiana. 

The  first  group  I  mentioned  went  from 
Birmingham,  through  Missi.ssippi,  and 
into  New  Orleans,  tliis  mormng.  The 
report  further  stated  that  the  police 
stopped  the  Rockwell  group  and  forced 
the  group  to  remove  those  banners  from 
the  bus. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  newspaper  dispatch  from  New 
Orleans  and  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence, published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  23.  1981] 
Rights   and   Incttemewt  to   Riot:    Journit 

or    FREEDOM    RlDEES    LN    AXABAMA    VIEWED   AS 

Violation  or  Constitution 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  a  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech,  but — as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
"there  Is  no  right  falsely  to  cry  'fire'  In  a 
crowded  theater." 

There  is  a  constitutional  right  to  demon- 
strate but  not  a  right  to  provoke  or  Incite 
people  to  riot. 

There  is  a  constitutional  right  to  assemble 
in  a  hall  to  esixjuse  any  cause,  but  not  a 
right  to  organize  a  sit-in  demonstration  for 
the  express  purp>o8e  of  using  private  prop- 
erty— against  the  wishes  of  the  owners — to 
stir  up  passions  and  create  Incidents  of  dis- 
order. 

For  decades  now  the  American  people 
have  been  denouncing  lynch  rule  and  mob 
action,  and  the  cry  has  been  for  adherence 
to  constitutional  law  and  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures of  the  courts 

But  what  happened  In  Alabama  over  the 
weekend  reveals  clearly  that  Incitement  to 
riot  Is  tlie  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York,  not 
many  months  ago,  rightly  refused  to  give  a 
permit  to  a  rabble  rouser  who  wsinted  to 
defend  the  Nazi  point  of  view  at  meetings 
In  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  population  was  bound  to  resent 
such  statements  and  perhaps  be  stimulated 
to  mob  action. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  civic  groups  later 
to  argue  that  a  permit  should  have  been 
granted  by  the  mayor  and  that  the  cham- 
pion of  Nazi  doctrines  had  a  right  to  free 
speech,  but  the  mayor  knew  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  and  acted  wisely.  Ala- 
bama's attorney  general  has  Just  told  the 
same  rabble  rou.ser  to  keep  out  of  the  State. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  made  the  same 
mistake  at  Montgomery  as  did  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  at  Little  Rock.  Both 
refused  to  let  lo<:al  authorities  deal  with  the 
situation.  The  more  than  400  Federal 
marshals  fully  iirmed,  who  were  mobilized 
in  Montgomery  last  Sunday  were,  as  Sen- 
ator DmKSEN,  of  Illinois,  says,  hardly  dif- 
ferent from  Federal  troops. 

There  are.  of  course,  plenty  of  legalisms 
involved.  At  Little  Rock  the  Governor  of 
Arkansas  ordered  out  the  National  Guard 
to  prevent  mob  violence  around  the  school. 
But  the  Federal  Government  construed  this 
as  an  Impediment  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  court  order  on  desegregation  of  pub- 
hc  schools. 

In  Alabama  a  court  order  Issued  by  an 
Alabama  State  Judge  had  called  on  the  so- 
called  freedom  riders  to  abstain  from  their 
demonstrations  on  buses  which  had  been 
advertised  In  acvance  and  were  certain  to 
stir  up  trouble.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  this  State  court  order,  the  Federal 
Government  Intervened    with   Federal   mar- 


shals, claiming  that  law  and  order  had 
broken  down. 

Indeed,  an  1871  Federal  statute  was  cited 
by  the  VS.  Evepartment  of  Justice  as 
authority  for  the  step  though  this  law 
speclflcally  refers  to  Federal  intervention 
only  where  there  Is  Insurrection  or  domestic 
violence  due  to  a  refusal  or  inability  of  a 
State  to  grant  protection.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  action  of  a  mob,  even  though 
some  negligence  U  temporarily  displayed  by 
local  police,  constitutes  such  an  insurrection 
In  a  constitutional  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  recognized  the 
right  of  the  bus  to  engage  in  interstate 
travel  and  the  right  of  passengers  on  the 
bus  to  be  protected.  Just  how  this  gets  to 
be  insurrection  is  hard  to  understand. 
Neither  the  Governor  nor  the  legislature  re- 
quested the  Federal  intervention  as  the  Con- 
stitution Prescribes  must  be  done  when  do- 
mestic violence  develops  beyond  the  State's 
control. 

It  Is  true  that  the  US,  Attorney  General 
and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  discussed  be- 
forehand the  events  leading  up  to  the  crisis 
on  Saturday,  but  this  does  not  Justify  Fed- 
eral Intervention  any  more  than  it  Justifies 
mob  action.  Unless  the  regular  processes  of 
the  law  are  permitted  to  take  their  course, 
the  whole  thing  Just  becomes  an  emotional 
spectacle  with  politics  and  the  bid  for  votes 
In  the  populous  Northern  States  playing  Its 
part,  both  under  a  Democratic  and  a  Re- 
publican national  administration. 

If,  as  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  past 
have  indicated,  there  is  a  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  travel  through  a  State  or  inside  a 
State  without  color  discrimination  on  ve- 
hicles of  transportation,  the  proper  course 
for  the  aggrieved  parties  is  to  apply  for 
cotirt  orders.  Long  drawn  out  iis  the  cases 
might  be,  the  necessary  court  support  would 
be  forthcoming  and  arrests  for  contempt 
for  violating  coxirt  orders  would  follow  as  a 
routine  procedure. 

To  say  that  "all  this  takes  too  much  time," 
and  that  "we  have  waited  long  enough"  is 
exactly  what  the  mobsters  used  t<D  argue  pas- 
sionately as  they  prepared  to  lynch  a  rapist. 
The  cry  was  then  heard:  "He's  guilty  any- 
how, why  wait  for  the  courts." 

Unfortvmately.  the  14th  amendment,  un- 
der which  "equal  protection  of  the  law"  has 
been  fostered,  was  Itself  ratified  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  when,  3  years  after  the 
Civil  War  was  over,  the  Southern  States 
were  coerced — by  militiamen  sitting  In  the 
State  legislatures — into  ratlljdng  the 
amendment.  The  Constitution  Itself  pre- 
scribes a  proper  method  of  ratification,  and 
the  present  generation  is  suffering  100  years 
later  the  consequences  of  the  disregard  of 
the  Constitution  In  the  period  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  on  many  l4th  amendment  cases 
but  has  consistently  refused  to  pass  upon 
any  case  involving  the  legality  cf  the  rati- 
fication of  the  l4,.n  amendment  Itself. 


State  any  more  than  he  did  the  freedom 
riders.  La.st  night  he  issued  a  statement 
urging  both  groups  to  stay  uut  of  L<  uisiana. 


New  Orleans  Tom  Begun  by  Rockwell 

New  Orleans,  May  23. — George  Lincoln 
Rockwell,  self-proclaimed  fuehrer  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  flew  Into  New  Orleans 
today  to  lead  a  hate  campaign  against  Ne- 
groes and  Jews. 

He  said  he  and  10  of  his  "storm  troopers" 
would  demonstrate  here  against  the  NAACP, 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE), 
and  "Exodus."  a  film  opening  Wednesday 
night  which  depicts  the  Jewish  struggle  to 
create  Israel. 

His  khakl-shirted  "storm  troopers"  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  here  later,  traveling  in 
a  car  and  a  Volkswagen  btis. 

Rockwell  claimed  here  during  a  brief  press 
conference  at  the  alrp)ort  that  his  troops 
have  been  greeted  as  llberatoni  on  their 
southern  tovir. 

Louisiana  Gov.  Jinunle  H.  Dai 'is  said  he 
did    not   welcome    the   Nazi   Party   Into    the 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE   ACT    OP   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  It  is  always  de- 
lightful when  progress  is  made ;  and  this 
morning  we  made  some  remarkable 
progress  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  be- 
cause now  a  group  of  Republicans  have 
assured  us  that  they  really  want  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  of  course. 
In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 
Democrat,  also  wants  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  there 
is  more  and  more  support  for  the  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  am  glad  to  state  for  whom  I 
speak.  On  this  occasion  I  speak  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
quite  an  experience  for  me;  I  have  not 
had  that  pleasure  since  1952. 

This  morning  I  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  this  subject  matter; 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  my  assur- 
ance that  I  am  presenting  the  Kennedy 
bill,  w-hich  is  the  committee  bill;  my  Re- 
publican friends  who  wish  to  support  the 
President  may  be  assured  that  if  they 
wish  to  support  him,  they  should  sup- 
port the  committee  bill,  the  Morse - 
Thompson  bill — I  being  its  sponsor  in 
the  Senate,  and  Representative  Thomp- 
son being  its  sponsor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  Morse-Thomp- 
son bill  is  now  the  Kennedy  bill. 

Now  I  shall  pull  aside  the  curtains  for 
a  moment,  in  order  to  state  how  the  bill 
came  into  being. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly 
to  me. 

Mr.  MOP^E.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  I  tliought 
the  President  was  wrong.  I  would  be  op- 
posing him.  But  I  am  glad  he  is  right 
in  this  instance,  because  his  judgment 
conforms  with  mine. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  no;  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  measure  reported 
from  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  offering  as  a  substitute  the 
original  bill  which  came  down  here. 

Let  me  state  briefly  the  background 
of  this  matter.  Even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  we  l;ad  a  whole  series 
of  conferences  at  the  White  House,  at 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfa'-e,  in  the  committee  rooms, 
and  in  tlie  ofiice  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  IMr.  Mansfield];  I  was 
privileged  thereafter  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  administration 
bill.  This  is  the  administration  bill,  as  of 
this  moment. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  tl:e  one 
who  now  L*^  supporting  the  Prrsivlent  on 
the  matter  of  the  formula,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  mistaken.    I  an   presenting 
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the  President's  view,  and  am  privileged 
and  honored  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  for  a  very  brief  question  at  this 
point'' 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  this 
bill  is  the  Kennedy  bill,  what  was  the 
bill  the  Senator  from  Oregon  first 
m '.reduced'' 

Mr  MORSE.  It  was  the  first  admin- 
istration bill.  But  the  administration 
follows  where  the  facts  lead:  and  when 
we  finished  presenting  the  facts  to  the 
administration,  in  the  series  of  confer- 
ences, the  administration  supported  this 
bill. 

What  is  the  bill?  Its  formula  i-s 
identical  to  that  in  the  bill  which  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  voted  for 
last  year,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate; I  refer  to  the  bill  known  as  S.  8 
That  is  the  bill:  and  when  we  concluded 
our  discussicns  of  this  matter  with  the 
administration,  we  convinced  the  ad- 
ministration that  this  is  a  better  for- 
mula than  the  one  fir.st  proposed. 

That  is  the  history  of  this  bill.  It  has 
a  long  history,  and  it  has  been  mven 
careful  consideration  by  the  adminis- 
tration; and  I  am  very  proud  to  present 
it  to  the  Senate,  rather  than  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Ore^'on.  being  a  careful 
man.  weighed  carefully  the  words  he 
used  when  he  said  that  as  of  this  time 
it  is  the  Kennedy  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  we  are  about  to 
vote  for  the  bill:  and  this  morning  I 
discussed  this  with  the  President. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  used  the  words  "at  this 
point." 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  President  is  convinced, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  is  convinced. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  cannot  yield  further; 
the  time  available  to  me  is  extremely 
limited 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this  bill  is 
the  same  as  S.  8  which  was  debated 
thoroughly  on  this  floor  last  year.  So 
this  formula  is  not  a  new  one. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  offering  is 
an  equalization  bill.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  offering  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  equalization  bill.  That  is  why 
we  pointed  out  to  the  administration,  in 
the  conferences,  that  that  was  the  great 
weakness  of  their  bill,  in  that  it  could 
violate  the  areat  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion, which  is  so  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  a  fair  and  an  equitable  bill. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  under 
the  Lau.sche  propo.sal — not  under  the 
administration  bill,  but  under  the 
Lausche  amendment — unless  the  full 
appropriation  of  the  $666  million  au- 
thorization IS  provided  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  there  will  be  less 
than  the  degree  of  equalization  con- 
templated, because,  under  that  pro- 
posal, each  State  is  just  entitled  to  .SI. 5 


per  student  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  That  minimum  could 
easily  use  up  the  amount  appropriated 
and   leave   nothing  for  equalization. 

And  that  average  daily  attendance 
gimmick  IS  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  Lausche  amendment,  because  the 
records  in  the  various  school  districts 
of  the  country  are  kept  quite  differently. 
They  are  not  reliable  figures. 

When  we  deal  with  the  total  school 
population  in  ages  5  to  7,  then  we  have 
a  fixed  figure  which  can  be  determined 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  can 
the  average  daily  attendance.  That 
fact  is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  equalization  principle. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senators 
from  New  York  that  it  has  been  said 
here  this  morning  that  New  York  would 
not  benefit  from  the  administration  bill. 
The  contrary  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  give  the  im- 
pression this  morning,  and  it  is  a  wrong 
impression,  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  this  formula  because 
States  of  members  of  the  committee 
would  benefit  in  contrast  with  other 
States.  I  think  I  have  answered  that 
implication  by  giving  Senators  my  word 
of  honor  that  not  the  slightest  motiva- 
tion of  that  type  went  into  the  formula 
of  the  bill.  We  have  in  the  present  biU 
the  formula  of  last  year. 

When  it  is  said  that  New  York  does 
not  benefit  under  the  formula,  I  point 
out  that,  under  the  Lausche  proposal, 
New  York  would  get  $15  per  child,  in 
average  daily  attendance,  at  public 
school,  for  each  year  of  the  3  years. 
Under  the  bill  we  are  now  offering  the 
Senate,  New  York  would  get  $16.20  per 
public  school  child,  an  increase  of  $L20 
per  child  in  each  of  the  3  years. 

In  other  words.  New  York  would  get, 
under  the  Lausche  proposal,  $116,100,000. 

Under  the  Morse  proposal.  New  York 
would  get  $121,957,140. 

Yet  the  argument  has  been  made  here 
this  morning  in  an  attempt  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  have  dealt  unfairly 
with  New  York  and  other  States  because 
some  States  represented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  get  more.  Let 
the  Record  show  that  New  York  gets 
more,  too.  It  gets  more  to  the  tune  of 
$5  million  under  the  Morse  bill  over 
what  it  would  get  under  the  Lausche 
proposal. 

We  have  offered  the  Senate  a  bill 
which,  in  all  its  major  principles,  once 
passed  the  Senate,  namely.  S.  8  of  last 
year.  It  is  a  bill  which  carries  in  it 
the  principle  of  fair  and  consistent 
equalization,  no  matter  what  percentage 
of  the  authorization  is  appropriated. 

It  is  a  bill  which  the  administration 
now  supports  enthusiastically.  It  is  a 
bill  which  will  do  the  job  that  I  have 
pleaded  for  in  speech  after  speech  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  I  close  the  argu- 
ment with  the  same  plea,  that  if  Sena- 
tors really  want  to  do  something  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  this  country, 
the  two-thirds  who  are  not  now  being 
helped  with  Federal  aid,  they  should 
vote  for  the  committee  bill.  It  is  a  fair 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  appi'oved  by  the 
educators  of  the  country. 


In  that  connection.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  today,  May  24.  1961, 
signed  by  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  sec- 
retary, Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  in  support  of  the  Morse- 
Thompson  bill,  and  in  support  of  the 
formula  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Distribution  or  Funds   Formula 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

In  your  otherwise  superb  editorial  of  May 
16  you  referred  to  a  "serious  flaw"  In  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  under  the  education  bill  now 
being  considered  In  the  Senate.  This  should 
not  be  considered  a  flaw,  but  rather  a  highly 
desirable  change. 

Use  of  Census  Bureau  statistics  of  school- 
age  population  In  the  formula  Is  objective 
and  fair  to  all  States.  Average  dally  attend* 
ance  could  not  be. 

Average  dally  attendance,  as  computed  In 
each  classroom  and  summarized  in  local 
school  districts  and  In  State  departments  of 
education,  varies  considerably  from  State  to 
State  and  Is  used  In  no  more  than  30  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Federal  Oov- 
erninent  would  be  forced  to  Impose  a  new 
record  system  on  the  States  through  regu- 
lations defining  average  dally  attendance 
uniformly  for  all.  The  States  using  average 
dally  membership  would  be  forced  to  use  a 
system    generally    considered    Inferior. 

Furtherinore.  even  If  uniformity  were 
federally  prescribed,  true  objectivity  would 
still  be  lacking.  This  Is  because  average 
dally  attendance  provides  a  Federal  fiscal 
Incentive  to  cheat  In  keeping  attendance 
records,  regardless  of  definition.  School- 
age  population  eliminates  this  Incentive 
along  with  the  federally  required  bookwork. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  the  formula 
treat  all  public  school  taxpayers  fairly  In 
each  State  and  relatively  among  the  States. 
School-age  population  will  benefit  all  tax- 
payers In  States  with  large  private  school 
pupil  populations,  thus  lightening  the  rela- 
tive tax  burden  of  the  parents  of  private 
school  pupils  as  well  as  that  of  many  tax- 
payers without  children  In  school. 

This  Is  fair,  and  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
have  agreed  to  use  school-age  population. 

The  Senate  committee  has  offset  the  ad- 
vantage that  school-age  population  brings 
to  such  States  as  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey  by  Increasing  the  equaliza- 
tion factor  based  on  relative  per  capita  In- 
come. This  favors  southern  and  other  less 
wealthy  States. 

Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Secretary.  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers. 

Washington,  May  16,  1961. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reached  the  point  where  again  I  say, 
"Your  honor.  I  rest."  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  rest  on  the  case  we  have  made 
in  support  of  the  administration  bill,  and 
I  speak  for  the  administration  in  saying 
this  is  the  administration  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  entirely  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MORSE  I  owe  the  Senator  an 
apology. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President*  with 
regard  to  what  the  author  of  the  bill  has 
jaid,  I  merely  p>oint  out  that  last  year, 
when  the  Pre.sident  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  his  virws  were  not  in  accord  with 
those  that  I  expressed  last  year.  When 
he  became  President,  he  subscribed  to 
the  view  that  parochial  school  children 
should  not  be  counted  in  arriving  at  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  to  be  bene- 
fited through  aid  to  public  schools. 
Now.  I  understand,  based  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  that  the 
President  ha,;  changed  his  mind.  It 
means  that  te  had  one  view  last  year, 
another  view  when  the  bill  was  presented, 
and  has  still  snother  view  today. 

My  views  have  not  been  changed  on 
the  question.  They  are  identical  today 
with  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  I 
merely  wish  to  repeat  that  to  me  it  is  not 
proper,  in  giving  aid  to  pubhc  schools  to 
count,  in  the  number  of  children  who 
are  to  be  helped,  children  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Elpiscopalian  and  Catholic 
schools,  when  they  will  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record.  I  want  to  correct  an  implication 
which  may  have  been  left  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  my  previ- 
ous colloquy,  Knd  if  I  am  wrong,  he  will 
correct  me 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  very  httle  time 
left. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  informed  that 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  voted  against  the  for- 
mula in  the  bill,  as  did  all  the  Republican 
members   of   the   committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  said  that  if  there 
had  been  any  motivation  of  trying  to  get 
more  money  for  some  States  because 
members  of  the  committee  were  from 
those  States,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  take  us  to  task.  I  just  give  the 
Senator  my  word  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor  and  whose  time  are  we 
running  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  One 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  get  some  time 
on  the  bill.  Senators  have  talked  me 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  no  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  amazed  by  the  unwillingness 
or  inability  of  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  accept  this  highly  moral 
and  mtellectual  argument  that  I  have 
made  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  this  one 
occasion,  without  a  precedent  being  set. 


the  time  on  the  amendment  may  be  ex- 
tended for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  want  to  state 
for  the  Record,  so  the  Record  will  be 
clear  that,  first.  I  opF>ose  the  committee 
formula.  I  will  support  the  Lausche 
amendment,  because  it  is  more  in  line 
with  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment. 

Second,  I  never  made  the  point,  and 
I  do  not  make  it  now — it  is  unthink- 
able— that  the  vote  of  any  Senator  on 
the  committee  was  influenced  by  the 
way  his  State  was  treated  in  the  for- 
mula. I  hope  Senators  will  not  let  that 
element  intrude  on  their  votes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche  1.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr.  An- 
derson 1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  is  paiied  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  Ix  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote    yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Blakley]  would  each 
vote  'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

I  No.  50] 
YEAS— 32 


Clark 

Kerr 

Pastore 

EUender 

Kucbel 

Pell 

Eagle 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Ervln 

Long,  Hawaii 

Proxmire 

Fong 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Robertson 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Gruenlng 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Hart 

McClellan 

Smith,  Mass. 

Hartke 

McOee 

Smith,  Maine 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Hickey 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hill 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Humphrey 

Morse 

WUev 

Jackson 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J. 

Johnston 

Muskle 

Yarborough 

Jordan 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.Dak 

Kefauver 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Anderson 

Carlson 

Morton 

Blakley 

Chavez 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Allott 

Curtis 

Liiusche 

Beau 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Etodd 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Etouglas 

Siiltonstall 

Bridges 

I>worshak 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Eastland 

S<:o:t 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

St«nnls 

Case,  N.J. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Hruska 

Williams,  Del 

Cooper  I 

Javlts 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Cotton 

Keating 
NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Burdlck 

Ciinnon 

Bartlett 

Bvrd,  Va. 

ClUTOU 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Church 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  up  my  amendments  designated  "5- 
16-61-F.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "SCHOOL"  and  insert  in  heu  there- 
of the  word   "EDUCATIONAL". 

On  page  1.  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "School"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Educational". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  "op- 
portunities", it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
phrase  "and  to  provide  loans  for  the 
construction  of  private,  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facili- 
ties". 

On  page  2,  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "public". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec  104.". 

On  page  3.  after  line  7,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following : 

(b)  There  is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 114  of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961,  $104,993,392;  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1962  $117,167.- 
300:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1963,  $128,756,445;  which  sums  shall  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  in  private, 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  multi- 
plied by  the  average  amount  expended  per 
child  in  public  schools  in  accordance  with 
the   provisions  of  this  title. 

On  page  20.  after  line  3,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

LOANS    FOR    PRIVATE,    NONPROFTT    KLEMZNTART 
AND     SECONDAET     SCHOOLS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  shall  be  used  for 
making  loans  to  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  each  State 
for  constructing  school  facilities  Any  such 
loan — 

(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner: 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
Interest  of  the  United  States; 
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(3)  may  b«  tn  an  amount  r.  .t  fxreedln^ 
the  total  construction  cost,  as  cle'ermined 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  sha:;  be-'.r  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  C  nimis- 
sioner  which  shall  be  not  more  than  the 
higher  of  (A)  2^4  per  ceutum  per  annum,  or 
(B)  the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  centiun 
per  annum  added  to  the  average  annual  in- 
terest r-^te  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
en  which  the  contract  for  the  loan  is  made 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum;  and 

(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loans  were  made. 

(b)  The  sums  appropriated  pursviant  to 
»  section  104(b)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  be  awarded  by 
the  Commissioner  for  use  by  qualifying  in- 
Ktitutlona  In  each  State  in  accordance  with 
the  following  formula: 

The  Commlasloner  shall  reserve  a  sum  for 
use  in  each  State  which  shall  equal  the 
product  of  the  number  of  ohlldren  in 
average  dally  attendance  tn  qualifying 
private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
multiplied  by  the  State's  allotment  raUo  aa 
determined  under  section  105  of  this  title, 
provided  that  if  any  part  of  the  fund  re- 
served for  use  within  a  given  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  nntreed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  it  shall  be  made  available  for  use  by 
institutions  in  other  States  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Conuniarioner.  Such  stmis  shall  be 
over  and  above  the  sums  duly  appropriated 
in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  may  be 
made  available  without  regard  to  the  ratio 
herein  set  forth. 

On  page  20,  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to 
redesignate  section  114  as  section  115. 

On  page  21,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"schools",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools". 

On  page  22,  after  line  10,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(12)  The  term  "private,  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school"  means  an 
educational  organization  described  In  section 
50S(b)(2)  nf  the  Internal  Re\-enue  Code  of 
1964  which  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
income  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  sucli 
Code. 

The  preside:  G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  Senators  depart,  I  announce  that 
the  amendments  pertain  to  loans  to 
private  and  parochial  schools  for  build- 
ing only.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
LMr.  DiRKSKTl  and  the  author  of  the 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoiJJWATERl.  I  wi.sh  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  2  hours 
be  :i".  '^d  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ani'^nciments.  1  hour  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  1  hour  to 
be  controlud  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection'^  'XL ■■  (';.a.r  hears  none,  and 
It  I.S  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident, 
several  controversial  subjects  always 
arise  whenever  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  seriously  considered.  One  of  these  is 
the  question  of  providing  loans  for  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaiy  schools  for  the  construction  of 
classrooms  and  other  instructional  fa- 
cihties. 

The  acceptance  of  my  amendment 
would  completely  dissipate  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  this  controversial  hot  F>otato. 
Inasmuch  as  no  Federal  funds  would  be 
used  for  local  education  purposes,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  so-called  pa- 
rochial school  amendment. 

First,  title  I  of  8.  991,  providing  a  na- 
tional merit  scholarship  program,  would 
be  open  to  all  students  regardless  of 
the  school  attended.  Paiochial  and 
other  iH-ivate  nonprofit  school  students 
would  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these 
scholarships  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  students  attending  public  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Second,  title  II  of  S.  991.  providing  a 
ta.x  credit  to  homeowners  for  that  por- 
tion of  their  real  property  tax  used  for 
pubUc  school  purposes  would  be  available 
to  all  taxpayers  whether  or  not  their 
children  attended  public,  parochial,  or 
other  private  nonprofit  schools. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  from  the  Senator's 
description  that  the  amendments  deal 
only  with  school  construction? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct:  only  loans. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Only 
loans.  Do  the  amendments  contem- 
plate that  full  repayment  of  such  loans 
would  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest  which 
would  be  without  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  cannot 
quote  exactly  what  the  President  said, 
but  his  meaning  was  that  he  thought 
that  any  transfer  of  funds  that  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  gift  or  a  grant  would  be 
unconstitutional,  but  he  thought  that  an 
objection  on  the  ground  of  unconstitu- 
tionality would  not  necessarily  apply  to 
loans  which  contemplated  full  repay- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  recollection  of  what  the 
President  said.  In  fact,  there  has  never 
been  any  court  decision  on  grants  or 
loans  to  private  or  parochial  schools. 
We  have  assumed,  because  of  the  separa- 
tion-of-church-and-state  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution  that  grants  would  be  un- 
constitutional. However,  that  question 
has  never  been  tested.  There  has  been 
nothing  at  all  on  the  subject  of  loans. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
this  provision  be  comparable  to  loans 
which  have  been  made  to  many  colleges 
throughout  the  country  for  dormitories? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  will  cata- 
log as  completely  as  I  can  the  grants  and 
loans  of  surplus  property  and  other 
property  during  the  coiirse  of  my  re- 
marks. This  has  been  done  for  many 
years.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
done  at  this  time  under  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  clarification  of  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  helpful  to  me,  and  I  hope 
it  is  helpful  to  other  Senators  also.  If 
it  is  on  sill  fours  with  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  making  loans  for  dormitories 
to  privately  supported  colleges  and 
schools.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
did  it  in  those  instances,  and  no  constitu- 
tional question  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  those  instances,  no  constitutional 
question  should  arise  here  either. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  help  strengthen  our 
educational  system,  then  it  has  an  obli- 
gation to  consider  that  educational  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

I  have  already  made  clear  my  general 
views  on  Federal  aid  to  education  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  before  us.  Al- 
though I  favor  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction  when  it  is  made 
available  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
real  action  and  respon.sibility  by  the 
States  and  localities.  I  am  against  large- 
scale,  permanent-type.  acroM-the-board 
grant  aid.  But  Federal  Involvement  is 
only  justifiable  in  response  to  a  national 
need  for  educational  excellence.  PrlTate 
and  parochial  schools  are  just  as  con- 
cerned with  the  purpose  of  competently 
preparing  America's flrouth  for  the  future 
as  are  public  schools,  and  this  category 
of  institution  cannot  just  be  overlooked 
as  we  attempt  to  improve  the  overall 
nature  of  America's  educational  re- 
sonrce.s. 

According  to  statistics  made  available 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  over  22 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  school  year  1957-58  were 
attending  nonpublic  institutions.  Since 
the  child  enrolled  in  a  private  school  is 
just  as  important^and  just  as  valu- 
able—to the  future  of  America  as  any 
other  child,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  fair 
for  them  not  to  benefit,  through  certain 
kinds  of  aid  programs,  from  the  Federal 
Government's  return  of  tax  money  their 
parents  have  helped  to  supply. 

I  definitely  do  not  feel  this  way  about 
al  programs  of  Federal  school  aid.  I 
beheve  that  certain  kinds  of  aid  for  non- 
public schools  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  separation  of  chuich  and  State  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  amendment.  But  loan 
aid.  and  in  this  case  loan  aid  primarily 
for  school  construction.  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

For  11  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  loans  for  college  housing 
construction  to  private  and  church- 
related  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  program  has 
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not  been  questioned,  and  that  being  so, 
I  believe  that  the  same  kind  of  aid  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  level 
is  also  const. tutional.  There  are  other 
examples  of  similar  kinds  of  aid  pres- 
ently in  effect,  such  as  the  lending  of 
Federal  money  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  buy  equipment 
for  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
A  21 -page  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  memorandum 
dated  March  28.  1961.  entitled  'Federal 
Programs  Under  Which  Institutions 
With  Religious  AfiBliation  Receive  Fed- 
eral Funds  Through  Grants  or  Loans" 
gives  a  thorough  listing  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Goldwater  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROI.'TY  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  submitting  his  amendment, 
and  to  assure  him  that  it  will  have  my 
enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  obliged  to  offer 
the  amendment  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  well  awari'  of  my  position  on  the  leg- 
islation proposed.  I  am  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  aid  constitutes  an  improper 
exercise  of  Federal  p)ower. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  am  a  Catholic  parent 
and  send  my  children  to  Catholic  schools. 
In  that  capacity.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  will  he  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOU)WATER.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  to  be  honest 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So.  in  effect,  the 
amendment  permits  the  Senator  to 
oppwse  Federal  aid  for  both  public  and 
private  school.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  oppose  Federal 
aid  to  education — period. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill, 
and  if  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
we  must  have  the  pending  bill,  then  I  be- 
lieve in  all  fairness  my  amendment  must 
be  included  in  it.  I  have  offered  two 
other  amendments,  with  the  same  atti- 
tude, that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill, 
in  good  sense  and  in  good  morals  we 
must  include  these  groups  as  well  as  any 
other  groups 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
appreciates  the  fact  that  as  a  Catholic 
I  am  more  directly  involved  in  this  highly 
emotional  and  explosive  issue  than  he  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  beg  to 
differ  with  the  Senator.  When  we  refer 
to  parochial  schools,  we  do  not  mean  only 
Catholic  schools.  I  am  an  Episcopalian, 
and  I  support  many  Episcopalian  schools. 
The  amendment  would  apply  to  Episco- 
palian schools,  to  Baptist  schools,  to 
Methodist  schools,  and  to  .schools  of  all 
denominations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  Federal  aid  should  not  be 
granted  to  any  school? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Federal  aid  should  be  granted  to 
any  school.  Again,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bill,  and  it  seems  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  bill,  it  is  only  fair  that  all 
schools  have  the  assurance  of  availabil- 
ity of  the  money  provided  in  loan  form. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  Senator's  position.  However,  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  his  po- 
sition puts  him  in  the  E>osition  of  oppos- 
ing Federal  aid  for  groups  which  are  not 
now  included  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  he 
is  in  the  position  of  opposing  more 
groups  than  are  included  in  the  present 
program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  car.  see  nothing 
inconsistent  in  my  position.  I  have  done 
the  same  thing  on  numerous  occasions 
in  respect  to  bills  I  have  opi>osed.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  fairne.'is  that  is  in- 
volved in  tile  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  for  or  against  any 
group.  It  is  a  matter  of  fairness.  We 
take  money  in  the  form  of  income  taxes 
from  all  people,  and  then  we  say  we  can- 
not give  it  back  to  some  of  these  people 
who  support  their  own  schools.  I  believe 
that  is  moi-ally  wrong.  I  merely  want  to 
get  the  question  answered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Senator  is  inconsistent.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  by  raising  this  issue  on 
the  floor,  whatever  it  does  to  the  Sen- 
ator's or  other  religious  groups,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  peo- 
ple in  my  position  are  concerned,  this 
plunges  us  into  a  highly  emotional  and 
explosive  controversy  in  which  we  would 
prefer  not  to  become  involved.  Many 
people  believe  this  is  an  issue  which  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  handled  inde- 
pendently on  its  own  merits.  Therefore, 
I  wi.shed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ator's position  does  place  him.  not  in  the 
position  of  providing  Federal  aid  for 
private  schools,  but  of  opposing  Federal 
aid  for  private  schools.  I  believe  that 
ought  to  be  made  clear.  If  his  position 
were  otherwise — if  his  position  were 
that  he  desired  to  permit  Federal  aid 
for  private  schools,  that  would  be  one 
thing,  but  if  he  is  successful  in  his  pres- 
ent effort,  he  will  be  in  th(?  position  of 
opposing  Federal  aid  for  private  schools. 
I  believe  that  ought  to  be  made  clear  on 
the  record.     That  is  my  only  purpose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  beheve  the 
Senator  voted  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  If  he  did,  ne  voted  for 
fellowships  to  be  granted  to  students 
attending  theological  seminaries.  Thus, 
under  that  act.  the  Federal  Government 
may  grant  funds  to  help  train  minis- 
ters of  religion.  I  .shall  point  out  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  the  inconsistencies 
in  this  field.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  engaged  in 
giving  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  for  the  last  16  years.  There  has 
never  been  a  question  raised  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  wishes  to  talk 
about  this  subject  at  a  different  time. 
An  attempt  will  be  made,  if  my  amend- 
ment fails,  to  attach  this  proposal  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  attaching  it 
to  that  act  and  attaching  it  to  this  bill. 
It  will  have  to  be  voted  on  some  time. 


We  might  as  well  vote  on  it  now  and 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Senate.  If 
my  amendment  fails,  it  will  come  to  the 
floor  attached  to  the  amendment  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  So  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  be  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  make  up  his 
mind  either  this  week  or  within  the  next 
2  weeks.  I  simply  think  it  is  right  that 
we  talk  about  it  now. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  a  law  of  survival  on  the  Senate 
floor;  that  is.  to  develop  a  facility  to 
so  distort  one's  inconsistencies  that  they 
apE>ear  to  be  consistencies.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  proposed  law  is  one  of  which 
we  all  take  advantage  from  time  to  time, 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Senator 
abandon  his  amendment  or  that  he 
ought  to  accept  my  ideas,  whatever 
they  may  be,  as  to  strategy  or  tactics, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  issue  raised  by 
the  Senator's  amendment  i>oses  a 
dilemma  for  me  whenever  it  arises.  My 
only  purpose  in  rising  at  this  time  is  to 
clarify  the  Senator's  position,  so  that  I 
may  understand  and  the  country  may 
understand  the  relationship  between  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  the  very  ex- 
plosive issue  which  is  involved. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  done  the  Senate  a 
favor  in  explaining  my  position,  although 
I  thought  my  position  was  pretty  well 
known  on  this  subject.  I  have  talked 
against  such  an  effort  ever  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  However,  when  the 
Senate  is  considering  passing  legislation 
with  which  I  do  not  agree,  I  certainly 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  have  the  legisla- 
tion as  near  perfection  as  possible,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  when  it  leaves  the 
floor.  I  do  not  think  we  are  being  fair 
to  the  people  of  the  country  when  we 
take  money  from  all  of  them  and  then 
refuse  to  give  it  back  in  the  form  of 
loans,  not  grants,  to  some  of  them.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator's  record 
suggests,  certainly,  that  he  always  does 
his  duty  as  he  .sees  it.  I  would  not  want 
my  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  sug- 
gesting anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
those  parents  who  by  choice  elect  lo 
send  their  children  to  schools  other  than 
the  free  public  schools  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  tax  credit  .so  long  as  their 
property  tax  was  used  for  supF>ort  of  the 
local  public  school  system. 

Third,  title  III  of  S.  991,  providing  tax 
relief  for  families  with  children  attend- 
ing college,  would  apply  to  all  families 
regardless  of  whether  the  college  or  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  that  the 
child  attended  is  public  or  private,  sec- 
tarian or  secular. 

Thus,  no  feature  of  my  proposal  can 
be  regarded  as  aiding  or  assisting  one 
group  or  segment  of  society  to  the  disad- 
vantage or  detriment  of  any  other.  All 
studehts.  and  their  parents  alike  would 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  program 
without  discrimination  or  restriction. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  well  aware  of 
my  position  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  granting  of  such 
aid  constitutes  an  improper  exercise  of 
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Federal  power.  a:^.d  an  extensiun  of  ted- 
eral  control  mto  an  area  which  the 
'■-amers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  left 
•0  the  States.  But  if  the  Congress  does 
enact  a  program  of  Federal  school  aid. 
it  is  my  belief  that  pnvaie  as  well  as 
public  schools  should  receive  funds.  The 
parents  of  children  who  attend  private 
and  parochial  schools  not  only  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  public  schools,  but 
in  addition,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  pay 
to  maintain  a  huge  and  acceptable  edu- 
cational establishment  which  supple- 
ments our  system  of  pubhc  education. 

The  President's  message  on  Federal 
a^d  to  education  contained  the  following 
statement : 

In  accordance  with  the  clear  prohibition 
of  the  Con 5  ti  tut  Ion  no  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  funds  are  aUocated  for  consuuct- 
ing  church  school*  or  paying  church  school 
teachers'  salaries. 

Thi.<^  .statement,  .'o  unequivocal  in  tone 
immediately  aroii-s^d  such  a  storm  of 
p-otest  from  so  many  quarters  that  the 
D.'partmpnt  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfarp.  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.'^tice,  was  called  upon  to 
draft  a  le^ral  memorandum  which  would 
e.'^tabhsh  a  ju.^t location  for  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

In  the  summary  of  conclusions  with 
respect  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  memorandum  makes  the 
assertion  that  across-the-board  grants 
to  church  schools  may  not  be  made^ 
Furthermore,  since  a  loan  is  a  grant  of 
c'-edit  and  when  made  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest below  what  is  normally  available 
to  the  borrower,  it  constitutes  a  grant  of 
the  interest  payments  which  are  saved. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  memoran- 
dum, acrass-thp-board  loans  to  church 
schools  arc  equally  invalid. 

Support  for  these  statements  on  the 
constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans  to 
church -related  schools  is  derived  from 
tne  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  t  330  U.S. 
1  > .  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education  *  333 
US.  203'.  and  Zorach  v.  Clauson  *342 
US.  306 

In  the  Everson  case,  the  Supreme 
Couit  decided  that  a  State  law.  which  re- 
imbursed parents  for  the  bus  fare  paid 
by  them  for  public  transportation  of 
their  children  to  parochial  as  well  as 
'public  schools,  did  not  violate  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  McCollum 
case  held  that  the  first  amendment  to 
I  the    Constitution    prohibits    the   use    of 
I  public  school  facilities  for  reUgious  in- 
struction on  a  relea.sed-time  basis.     Sub- 
sequently, in  the  Zorach  case,  the  Su- 
_premc  Court  decided  that  a  voluntary 
'  relcased-time    program    conducted    off 
public    school    premises,    was    constitu- 
tional. 

Based  on  these  three  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  together  with  obiter  dictum 
and  vanou.i  quotations  taken  from  the 
minority  dissents,  the  memorandum 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that — 

Grants  for  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  sT'^ntril  school  facilities  and  for  increas- 
ing teachers'  salaries,  to  be  administered  by 
governmental  agencies  and  made  available 
directly    to    sectarian   schools,   are    the   clear 


case    of    what   Is   proscribed   by   the   Consti- 
tution. 


It  should  be  noted  there  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "loans"  for  "grants' 
m  the  above  quotation  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  memorandum  inasmuch  as  the 
memorandum  itself  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  loans  and  grants. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  memo- 
randum and  the  relevant  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  I  find  myself  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  grants  or  loans  to 
church-related  schools  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. I  am  unable  to  reach  such 
a  conclusion  especially  in  view  of  the 
precedents  cited  by  the  memorandum. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of 
a  statute  providing  benefits  to  a  class  or 
group  is  whether  or  not  there  is  present 
a    legitimate    public    concern.    In    the 
Everson  case,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
such  a  public  concern  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  and  from  public  and 
parochial    schools.     Reimbursement    of 
parents  for  the  costs  incurred  in  sending 
their   children    to    nonprofit    parochial 
schools  was  considered  to  be  in  line  with 
the  State's  desire  to  assure  these  chil- 
dren,   as    well    as    children    in    public 
schools,  a  safe  means  of  transportation 
to  their  schools.    Contrary  to  the  minor- 
ity opinion,   the  statute  was   not   con- 
strued to  be  in  support  of  a  particular 
religion  or  religious  activities.     Only  a 
short  time  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  reexamine  the  doctrine  laid 
down   in   the  Everson  case — decided   in 
1947_and  dismissed  an  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  because 
no    substantial    Federal    question    was 
involved. 

The  Illinois  statute,  in  the  McCollum 
case,  was  struck  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  because 
public  school  facilities  were  used  solely 
for  religious  instruction.  The  Court 
found  that  there  was  no  public  purpose 
involved  except  to  assist  and  support 
religious  education.  The  language  of 
the  McCollum  decision,  however,  can  be 
validly  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  legiti- 
mate public  purpose  coupled  with  an 
incidental  religious  or  sectarian  aspect 
would  not  run  counter  to  any  constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear-cut  prece- 
dents, we  must  of  necessity  look  to  past 
congressional  actions  in  order  to  aid  us. 
as  legislators,  in  formulating  a  policy 
with  regard  to  any  assistance  we  may 
give  to  parochial  and  other  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
part  of  a  general  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion proposal. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  ■Welfare,  as  a  part  of  its  memo- 
randum on  the  constitutionality  of  loans 
or  grants  to  private  nonprofit  schools. 
submitted  a  summary  of  Federal  pro- 
grams tmder  which  institutions  with 
religious  affiliation  receive  Federal  funds 
through  grants  or  loans.  The  various 
Federal  programs  are  considerable  in 
number  but  I  shall  refer  to  only  two — 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  surplus  property  uiUi^aUon  program. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  was  issued 
under  date  of  March  28  of  this  year.  It 
is  entitled  "Federal  Programs  Under 
Which  Institutions  With  Religious  Affili- 
ation Receive  Federal  Funds  Hirough 
Grants  or  Loans."  Seventeen  different 
laws  allow  this,  and  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate provisions  in  those  laws  totals  41. 

As  I  said  in  the  colloquy  m  which  I  was 
just  engaged  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MusKHl.  my  amendment 
proposes  nothing  new.  Congress  has 
been  acting  in  this  manner  for  a  long 
time,  under  many  laws  and  many  pro- 
visions of  laws. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
might  have  the  benefit  of  this  publica- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  placed 
in  the  Record  a  compilation  of  grants 
and  loans,  as  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  came  into  the  Chamber  after  the  Sen- 
ator had  started  his  address  auid  had  of- 
fered his  amendment.  Does  his  amend- 
ment include  both  grants  and  loans? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  No;  my  amend- 
ment includes  only  loans  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  and  the  loans  are  to  be 
paid  back  In  full. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  about  the  interest 
rate?  Is  there  a  concealed  subsidy  of 
any  kind  in  the  interest  rate,  or  is  it 
the  prevailing  rate  the  Government  has 

to  pay? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  the  prevail- 
ing rate  the  Government  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  any 
element  of  grant? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  does  not.  If 
that  were  not  true,  it  would  be  in  eflect 
Q  crr3,rit 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  then  there  would 
be  a  constitutional  question  of  Federal 
aid  to  private  schools. 

But  if  the  amendment  amounts  pure- 
ly to  a  loan,  to  be  reimbursed  in  full,  in- 
cluding the  interest  the  Government  has 
to  pay.  it  would  seem  that  it  is  more 
closely  analogous  to  the  type  of  loeins  we 
have  been  making  for  the  construction 
of  dormitories  in  private  colleges  and 
institutions,  except  the  amendment 
would  extend  the  formula  to  include 
secondary  schools. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  been  doing  this  for  years,  and 
now  we  merely  wish  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits erf  that  act  to  these  institutions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  realize  that  we  have 
also  been  engaged  for  years  in  a  twilight 
area  of  grants,  as  well  as  loans.  Since 
the  memorandum  covered  both,  I  wished 
to  understand  whether  the  amendment 
covered  both  or  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  strictly  limited  to  fully  reim- 
bursable loans,  including  the  interest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  entirely  correct. 
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Mr.  ML'NDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  .Arizona. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizxjiia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  opened  a  fi-ld  of 
inquiry  which  I  should  like  to  discuss. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  or  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  consider 
that  the  question  of  whether  a  loan  or 
a  grant  is  to  be  made  is  of  significance 
as  far  as  constitutionality  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Personally,  I  do 
not.  But  because  some  questions  have 
been  raised  on  the  grant  aspect.  I  did 
not  wish  to  get  into  that  matter;  and 
therefore  I  approached  this  subject  from 
the  lo£.n  basis.  There  has  been  no  court 
decision,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  matter 
of  loans,  rather  than  grants;  iall  this  is 
merely  hearsay. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  purpose  is  to  use  public  funds.  The 
purpose  is  important — not  the  fact  that 
a  loan  is  made.  In  my  judgment,  the 
making  of  a  loan  makes  no  difference  at 
all;  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  loan  which 
must  be  considered. 

I  know  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  use  of  public  fimds 
to  assist  nonpublic  schools.  The  courts 
have  not  yet  clearly  stated  the  dividing 
line. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  appropriation 
of  public  funds  to  private  or  parochial 
schools  for  their  general  purposes  is  in- 
valid under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

.\nd  I  believe  it  a  mistake  to  hold  that 
the  question  of  whether  public  money 
is  loaned  and  bears  interest  has  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky:  but  the  diffl- 
culty  is  that  other  memt)ers  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  do  not 
hold  that  opinion.  They  say  that  grants 
are  imconstitutional.  So  I  did  not  wish 
to  raise  that  question  here  on  the  floor, 
t)ecause  there  has  been  no  clear  decision 
on  that  point,  other  than  what  we  as 
individuals  think;  and  that  situation 
confuses  the  matter  even  more.  So  this 
amendment  relates  only  to  loans.  Inas- 
much as  no  constitutional  question  thus 
is  raised. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  controlling  con- 
sideration is  the  purpose — the  nature  of 
the  action  taken — not  whether  a  loan 
or  a  grant  is  made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  That  is  why  I  believe  the  en- 
tire approach  can  be  termed  unconstitu- 
tional. However,  I  am  not  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  further  to 
me^ 

Mr  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  this  question 
was  opened  for  general,  public  debate 
by  the  statement  the  President  made 
when  he  cormnented  on  this  phase  of 
the  Educational  Assistance  Act.  He 
drew  this  sharp  distinction. 

R  Is  true  that  lawyers  disagree  In 
regard  to  this  matter.  In  fact.  I  imag- 
ine that  in  the  great  State  of  Kentucky 
some  lawyers  would  disagree  with  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper],  who  himself  is  a  di.nin- 
guished  lawyer. 

However,  It  seems  to  me  this  question 
does  exist.  It  was  referred  to  by  the 
President.  In  the  statement  he  made: 
and  certainly  this  phase  of  the  matter 
Is  frequently  referred  to  in  connection 
with  this  subject — namely,  that  when  a 
grant  is  made,  certainly  there  is  Federal 
support  of  the  group  or  institution  to 
which  the  grant  is  made.  But  a  loan  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  If  the  loan  is 
an  honest  one,  if  it  Is  the  kind  of  loan 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
describing,  and  if  the  interest  paid  is 
to  be  reimbursed  in  full  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  reimbursed  in  full,  then  it 
really  amounts  to  a  banking  matter, 
similar  to  a  situation  in  which  a  bank 
makes  a  loan  on  which  interest  is  paid, 
and  later  on  the  entire  principal  is  paid 
or  collected.  All  that  is  considerably 
different  from  the  making  of  a  grant  or 
a  handout  which  never  is  to  be  recap- 
tured. 

Certainly  the  impact  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  different;  and  I  believe  that 
any  court  of  law  would  have  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  and  the  difference — 
namely,  that  one  will  be  recaptured, 
whereas  the  other  will  be  donated  and 
gone  forever,  and  the  recipient  can  al- 
ways hold  it.  and  never  will  have  to  re- 
r>ay  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  I>akota. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  the  most  relevant  provision  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is 
title  m.  providing  loans  to  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  use  in  teach- 
ing science,  mathematics,  and  modem 
foreign  languages. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  the  grantmg  of  fellowships, 
for  various  studies  in  theological  semi- 
naries, regardless  of  what  religion  is  be- 
ing studied.  This  is  as  direct  an  ap- 
proach as  any  I  can  think  of  Ijetween  the 
Government  and  a  church.  Yet  that  has 
never  been  questioned. 

While  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  not  been  judicially  interpreted, 
the  Department's  memorandum  makes 
the  categorical  statement  that — 

We  believe  such  loans  are  constitutional 
because  the  connection  between  loans  for 
such  purposes  and  the  religious  functions  of 
a  sectarian  school  seems  to  be  nonexistent  or 

minimal 

In  effect,  it  is  conceded  that  loans — or 
grants — to  parochial  and  other  non- 
profit schools  would  meet  no  constitu- 
tiMial  barrier  where  the  religious  or  sec- 
tarian function  was  not  present  or  was 
present  only  to  a  small  degree.  I  am 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  as- 
sistance given  to  parochial  schools  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
which  the  memorandimi  believes  to  be 
constitutional,  and  the  assistance  to  pa- 
rochial schools  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment, which  the  memorandum  has  no 
doubt  woiUd  be  found  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the 
constitutionality  of  providing  Federal 
assistance  to  church-related  schools  de- 


pends on  the  extent  to  which  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  the  statute  are  unre- 
lated to  or  are  remote  from  the  religious 
aspects  of  sectarian  education,  then  tlie 
parallel  between  loans  for  equipment 
authorized  by  the  National  Defen.se  Edu- 
cation Act  and  loans  or  grants  for  pa- 
rochial and  nonprofit  .schools  for  class- 
room construction  as  part  of  a  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  proposal  be- 
comes quite  clear.  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions carry  out  a  legitimate  public  pur- 
r>ose  as  part  of  an  overall  program  of 
ad'.ancing  the  educational  opportunities 
of  our  children.  Even  where  this  assist- 
ance is  made  available  to  sectarian 
schools,  it  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  aspects  of  the  school, 
and  not  in  behalf  of  the  religious  as- 
pects. The  legislation  containing  provi- 
sions discussed  herein  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  promot-e  education.  It 
makes  no  more  sense  to  say  t.hat  the 
purpose  of  granting  assistance  to 
church -related  schools  is  to  promote  and 
supp>ort  a  religion  or  a  religious  institu- 
tion than  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms is  to  support  and  maintain  the 
building  trades  by  providing  more  work 
for  their  members. 

We  have  an  admission  on  the  pan  of 
the  memorandum  which  finally  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  as- 
sistance to  church -related  schools  is  not 
a  question  of  constitutionality:  it  is  a 
question  of  policy.  Discus.«mg  the  sur- 
plus property  utilization  program,  the 
memorandum  states: 

In  most  such  cases,  however,  the  property 
disposed  of  did  not  directly  benefit  the  reU- 
gious programs  and  training  In  sectarian 
schools.  In  any  event  the  gezieral  language, 
the  long  history  In  similar  preceding  pro- 
gram.', and  the  legislative  acquiescence  In 
ruch  disposal  make  quite  clesir  the  Intention 
cf  Congress  that  sectarian  institutions  not 
be  excluded  altogether  from  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

To  state  that  disposal  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  sectarian  Institutions 
and  national  defense  loans  to  parochial 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
are  valid  exercises  of  congressional  au- 
thority because  such  assistance  can  be 
divorced  from  the  religious  aspects  of 
the  schools  and  then  to  a'-gue  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  parochial  school  con- 
struction is  so  completely  interwoven 
with  the  sectarian  education  taught  in 
these  schools  as  to  render  such  assist- 
ance imconstitutional  is  completely  self- 
contradictory.  If  the  sectarian  provi- 
sions of  the  National  i:>efense  Education 
Act  and  the  surplus  property  utilization 
program  can  be  defended  by  the  Depart- 
ment's memorandum  as  within  consti- 
tutional boundaries,  then  assuredly  it 
necessarily  follows  that  assistance  to 
church-relate  schools  within  a  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  proposal  must 
likewise  be  viewed  as  complying  with  the 
constitutional  prohibitions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  basic  arguments  advanced  by  the 
memorandum  to  support  tlie  constitu- 
tional validity  of  direct  a&sLstanre  to 
sectarian  institutions  of  higher  learning 
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are  in  turn  compelling  areuments  in  sup- 
port of  assistance  to  sectanaii  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Commenting  on  the  administration's 
request  for  direct  loans  and  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learnmg,  including 
sectarian  colleges  and  universities,  the 
memorandum  states.  "If  the  public  pur- 
pose IS  to  be  Eichieved  at  all.  it  can  only 
be  achieved  by  a  general  expansion  of 
private  as  well  as  public  colleges,  of  sec- 
tarian as  well  as  secular  ones."  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  this  statement 
that  the  public  purpose  can  only  be 
achieved  by  giving  assistance  to  all  col- 
leges, public  and  private,  sectarian  and 
secular.  But  cannot  this  statement  also 
be  applied  to  assistance  to  elementary 
and  seconc  ary  .schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, sectarian  and  secular?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  can 

The  HEW  memorandum  also  states: 

More  Important  are  the  distinctive  factors 
r  present  in  American  higher  education;  the 
fact  that  the  connection  between  religion  and 
education  is  less  apparent  and  that  religious 
Indoctrination  is  less  pervasive  in  a  sectarian 
college  ciirrlcuUim  '  '  ' 

Even  if  this  statement  were  true,  this 
is  a  mighty  weak  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  distinction  between  lower  and  higher 
sectarian  educational  assistance.  Where 
the  question  of  coristitutionality  is  in- 
volved What  the  conclusion  of  the 
memorandum  boils  down  to  is  a  matter 
of  degree.  Federal  a.ssistance  to  sec- 
tarian colleges  and  universities  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  basis  that  the  connection 
between  re'iision  and  education  is  less  ap- 
parent and  le.^s  pervasive  than  that  in 
sectarian  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  To  do  so  would  scrap  the  con- 
stitutional argument  whether  the  assist- 
ance to  sectarian  schools  was  in  further- 
ance of  a  legitimate  public  purpose  or 
support  of  religion,  and  rely  on  the  degree 
of  the  connection  between  religion  and 
education  as  the  determining  factor. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee bill,  among  others,  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  education  agencies 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms  in  or- 
der to  substantially  improve  the  quality 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  to  reduce  inequalities  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  withm  and  be- 
tween the  States.  The  amendment  I  am 
now  proposing  to  the  committee  bill  will 
carry  out  this  congressional  intent  with 
■  respect  to  parochial  and  other  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  broad  public  purpose  of  the 
committee  bill  is  designed  to  assist  and 
improve  education.  This  same  purpose 
is  carried  out  in  my  amendment  by  as- 
sisting^ sectarian  and  private  schools  as 
schools  and  not  as  religious  institutions. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  a  little  study 
on  the  whole  matter,  which  I  should  like 
to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  by 
reading  a  little  into  the  Record  and  in- 
serting what  I  am  unable  to  get  into  the 
Record  without  reading. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  time,  and  I 
mention  that  I  have  a  minute  from  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  in 


order  that  I  may  state  my  position?    Is  it 
convenient  to  do  so? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Surely. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  majority  leader.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  from  time  in  op- 
pxjsition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  I  took  the  position  that  this 
question  is  again  one  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  to  whether  we  should  deal 
with  this  matter  in  the  bill,  and  upon  the 
very  distinct  understanding  that  we  have 
a  good-faith  obligation  to  deal  with  this 
whole  question  in  respect  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  which  I  am  con- 
fident, in  good  faith,  the  suboomntittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  ind  the  commit- 
tee, will  proceed  forthwith  to  bring  to 
the  floor. 

It  is  upon  that  basis,  and  recognizing 
and  stating  a  good-faith  obligation  to 
those  who  deeply  believe  that  there 
should  be  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools,  that  I  shall  find  it  necessai-y  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  hopeful  my  study  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  will  enable  me  in  good  con- 
science to  support,  in  reference  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  a  meas- 
ure which  will  give  complete  justice  and 
accommodation  to  the  very  evident  and 
just  needs  of  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  the  country. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  having  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  grateful  for 
what  my  colleague  on  the  committee  has 
just  offered.  I  think  he.  in  efifect,  recog- 
nizes that  my  approach  is  a  constitu- 
tional one.  I  think  he  disagrees  with  me 
only  in  that  this  is  the  wrong  vehicle  to 
which  to  attach  the  proposal.  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  putting  it  in  this 
bill  or  in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  or  any  other  bill  that  comes  through 
pertaining  to  education. 

I  think  it  is  recognized  that,  if  this 
provision  is  in  the  bill,  it  may  cause  the 
President  som€  embarrassment:  but  if  it 
is  going  to  cause  the  President  any  em- 
barrassment, it  is  going  to  cause  him 
embarrassment  in  any  bill. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  an  argument 
can  be  made,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  against  placing 
this  amendment  in  the  bill  now.  instead 
of  waiting  until  next  week  or  the  week 
after,  and  going  through  the  same  per- 
formance in  another  education  bill. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  it  up 
today. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  mentioned  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
giving  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  for  years.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
back  it  goes,  but  up  to  1959,  there  had 
been  2.356  cases  in  which  property  had 
been  given  to  public  and  nonpublic 
bodies.  Of  this  number  1,884  went  to 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions,  or  about  79.97  percent.  The 
other  20.03  percent  went  to  church  spon- 
sored cases  and  to  private  cases.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  the  20  percent  went  to 


church  sponsored  cases  or  institutions, 
and  36.7  percent  to  other  private  insti- 
tutions. 

Breaking  this  down  into  the  20  percent 
of  nonprofit  mstitutions.  there  are  140 
cases  involving  the  Catholic  schools,  54 
cases  involving  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists,  26  cases  involving  the  Baptists, 
20  cases  involving  the  Methodists,  and  59 
cases  involving  other  Institutions  of 
learning  connected  with  religious  groups. 
This  represents  a  grant  of  $2,836,000  in 
fair  value  of  land  and  buildings  to 
schools  of  religious  affiliation  out  of  a 
total  outright  grant  of  $53,347,337  in 
fair  value  of  land  and  buildings  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  Surplus  Property 
Act.  Two  million,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  was  granted  to  schoo  s  of 
Protestant  affiliations  and  $811,000  worth 
was  granted  to  schools  of  CathoUc  affilia- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  go  through  a  few  of 
these  items,  so  Senators  will  have  some 
idea  as  to  what  we  have  been  doing.  I 
shall  refer  to  items  in  several  States. 

In  Arkansas,  Camp  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son was  given  to  the  Central  Baptist  Col- 
lege. The  fair  value  was  $302,025.  The 
acquisition  cost  was  $1,989,207.  This 
was  to  be  used  for  a  college. 

Again  in  Arkansas,  the  Southern 
Baptist  College  got  the  Walnut  Ridge  Air 
Base.  This  had  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$1,493,552  and  a  fair  value  of  $436,351 
and  was  to  be  used  for  a  college. 

In  the  State  of  California,  the  Sher- 
man Institute  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  given  to  the  St.  Thomas 
School.  This  did  not  have  much  value, 
about  $2,200,  and  was  to  be  vised  for 
faculty  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  the  Senate  may 
receive  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  for  that 
pmpose.  Mr.  Pi-esidpnt 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  316  •  providing  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Thursday,  May  25,  1961.  at 
12:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.J  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  An- 
thony E>ooley  III;  and 

H  J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  naval  aviation. 
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JOINT    MEETING    OF   THE   TWO 
HOUSES  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me, 
with  the  time  to  be  taken  from  the  op- 
position, for  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion? ' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  316. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  316)  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday. 
May  25,  1961,  at  12:30  o"clcx;k  In  the  after- 
noon, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Euch  com- 
munications as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  316)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR. 
FRANZ  MEYERS,  PRESIDEl^  OF 
THE  GERMAN  BUNDESRAT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
privileged  today  to  have  in  our  midst,  as 
our  guests  on  the  floor.  Dr.  FYanz  Meyers, 
President  of  the  German  Bundesrat,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Pranz  Krapf,  Minister 
of  the  German  Embassy,  Prof.  Dr.  Frich 
Kordt,  Mr.  Swidbert  Schnippenkoetter. 
counselor  of  the  German  Embassy.  Mr. 
Herbert  Weil,  first  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy,  and  Mr.  Hans-Georg 
Wieck.  second  secretary,  German  Em- 
bassy. 

Dr.  Meyers  is  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  Europe.  He  has  honored  us  by 
his  presence  in  our  committee  room  and 
by  having  lunch  with  us  today. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  biographical 
sketch  showing  the  various  positions  he 
held  before  he  became  President  of  the 
Bundesrat.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biographical  Data  on  Pranz  MrytRS 

Born  on  Moenchengladbach  on  July  31, 
1908.     Married. 

Elementary  school,  secondary  school,  study 
of  law  at  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and 
Cologne.  Junior  barrister.  1931.  Doctor's 
degree  In  law.  1933.  Assistant  Judge,  1934. 
Lawyer,  1935. 

D\irlng  the  Second  World  War.  captain  of 
No.  104  Artillery  Regiment  of  the  102d  Sl- 
Icslan   EMvislon   on    the   Russian    front. 

Member  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
since  1948  Lord  mayor  of  Moenchenglad- 
bach from  February  1952  to  October  1952 
Minister  of  the  Interior  In  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla  from  May  25,  1952  to  February  38, 
1956.  Minister  President  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  since  July  21.  1958.  Member  of 
the  German  Bundestag  (federal  parliament) 
from  September  15.  1957,  to  August  29.  1958. 


Member  of  the  Landtag  (state  parliament) 
of  North  Rhine -Westphalia  since  July  5, 
1950. 

President  of  the  German  Bundesrat  (Fed- 
eral Council,  the  legislative  Institution  repre- 
senting the  federal  states)  since  October  28, 
1960. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  all 
Senators  to  join  with  me  in  greeting  Dr. 
Meyers.    [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


SCHOOL  ASSISTA:;cE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  St.  Bridget's 
Chuich  School  got  some  property  called 
Elmwood  Acres,  which  had  an  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  $50,536  and  a  fair  value  of 
$24,550,  to  be  used  for  an  elementary 
school. 

Again  in  Connecticut,  tlie  St.  Maurice 
R.  C.  Church  School  got  some  property 
under  the  name  of  White  Oaks,  which 
had  an  acquisition  cost  of  $40,347  and  a 
fair  value  of  $28,043,  to  be  used  for  a 
junior  high  school. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia.  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe went  to  the  Redemptorist  Fa- 
thers. It  had  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$99,876  and  a  fair  value  of  $18,500,  and 
was  to  be  used  as  a  parochial  school. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Nitre  E>epot  was 
obtained  by  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  School.  It  had  an  acquisition 
cost  of  $44  400  and  a  fair  \alue  of  $40,- 
000,  and  was  to  be  used  for  a  parochial 
school. 

In  Michigan,  the  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
Congregation  obtained  a  National  Guard 
transfer  of  a  fair  value  of  $2,420,  to  be 
used  for  a  teacheragc  and  school  site. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  several  items 
are  listed.  The  General  Council  Assem- 
bly of  God  in  four  cases  received  from 
the  O'Reilly  General  Hospital  different 
properties  to  be  used  for  college  pur- 
poses. 

The  St.  Agnes  High  School  obtained 
property  from  the  O'Reilly  General  Hos- 
pital which  had  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$34,000  and  a  fair  value  of  $45,900.  to  be 
used  as  a  high  school. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Bruns  General 
Hospital  was  obtained  by  St.  Michael's 
College,  to  be  used  as  a  college. 

In  New  York,  the  Bishop  Dufl"y  High 
School  obtained  proF>erty  from  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  PHA  project,  for  use  as  a  high 
school. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Harrisburg  obtained  property  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
site,  to  be  used  as  an  elementary  school 
site. 

Again  in  Pennsylvania,  the  St.  John 
Bosco  School  received  property  under 
the  name  of  Lacey  Park,  to  be  used  for 
a  playground. 

Skippmg  to  Texas,  portions  of  Camp 
Bowie  went  to  the  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege, a  Baptist  college.  This  property 
had  an  acquisition  cost  of  $180,716  and 
a  fair  value  of  $61,670.  It  was  to  be 
used  as  a  college. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Northwest  Bible  College  obtained  prop- 


erty under  the  name  of  Stewart  Hi  ights 
project,  to  be  used  as  a  college  sit^. 

St.  Patrick's  School  in  Washington 
obtained  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  some  property  to  be 
used  for  a  parochial  high  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  skipped  my  own  State 
inadvertently.  The  American  Institute 
of  Foreign  Trade,  which  is  a  private 
school,  obtained  Thimderbird  Auxiliary 
Field  No.  1  for  college  purposes. 

The  Thimderbird  Field  No.  2  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Arizona  Conference  Cor- 
poration of  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  to 
be  used  for  vocational  training. 

Returning  to  the  State  of  Washmgton, 
the  Seattle  Christian  School  Association 
obtained  property  under  the  name  of 
Michigan  Street  Dorms  as  a  site  for  an 
elementary  and  high  sch(X)l. 

There  are  many  more  instances  to  be 
seen  as  we  go  through  the  later  reports 
and  bring  them  up  to  date. 

Returning  to  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Brethren  Navajo  Mission  Board, 
a  Methodist  school,  obtained  property 
from  the  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  for 
OF>eration  of  a  school. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if 
he  will  accept  a  modification  to  his 
amendment.  If  he  will  do  so,  I  shall  ask 
for  a  modification  to  provide  that  on 
page  2,  line  22,  strike  the  semicolon,  and 
insert  the  following: 

and  the  school  applying  for  the  loan  does 
not,  in  fact,  practice  discrimination  In  Its 
entrance  requirements  on  the  basis  of  race 

or   color; 

That  would  prevent  a  circumventing 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  If  the 
Senator  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, since  I  understand  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  modification  made  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  the  semicolon  on  page  2,  line 
22,  and  to  insert  the  following: 

And  the  school  applying  for  the  loan  does 
not.  In  fact,  practice  discrimination  in  its 
entrance  requirements  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
modification  so  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  In  Maryland.  St. 
Stephens     Schools     obtained     property 
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from  the  North  Severn  housing  area  for 
school  purposes 

In  Oklahoma.  St.  Greeorys  College 
obtained  property  from  the  Old  Shaw- 
nee Agency  for  school  purposes. 

I  could  continue  reading  these  cases. 
There  are  many  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  many  more  in  the  future.  I 
merely  wished  to  establish,  by  reading 
a  few  of  these  instances  from  the  testi- 
mony supplied  me  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
their  regular  reports  entitled  "Trans- 
fers of  Real  Property  for  Health  and 
Education  by  Individual  Transactions," 
the  fact  that  our  Government  is  daily 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  supporting 
private,  parochial,  and  public  schools 
with  surplus  property 

If  this  practice  had  been  unconstitu- 
tional. I  am  sure  that  long  ago  someone 
would  have  challenged  it.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Senator  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er— perhaps  more  than  once — engaged 
in  the  task  of  obtaining  for  schools  in 
his  State  property  that  is  surplus  to  the 
Governments  uses.  I  myself  have  done 
so.  I  mlEjht  say  I  would  so  engage  my- 
self in  the  obtaining  of  surplus  property 
for  any  educational  iastitution. 

In  other  words.  I  see  no  valid  argu- 
ment to  bt^'  presented  against  making 
loans  to  private  and  parochial  schools 
that  are  to  be  paid  back  in  full  at  the 
going  interest  rate. 

I  conclude  by  referring  to  a  point  my 
friend  th^>  Senator  from  Maine  men- 
tioned. I  am  afraid  that  too  many  Sen- 
ators have  the  same  idea,  which  is  that 
a  parochial  school  is  a  Catholic  school. 
Every  denomination  that  I  know  of  con- 
ducts schools  somewhere.  I  am  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  I  support  or  help  to  sup- 
port several  schools  around  this  country. 
I  am  sure  that  members  of  various  de- 
nominations in  this  body  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  extent  that  they  can  do  so 
to  the  institutions  conducted  by  their 
own  churches. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
delay  action  on  this  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  voted  down  today,  the 
same  preci.-e  amendment  will  come  up  in 
the  consideration  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  bill,  becau.se  such  action 
has  been  announced.  We  must  expect 
that  the  bill  will  come  from  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  witb  that 
amendment  attached  to  it.  "^ 

We  .>hall  have  to  face  up  to  this  ques- 
tion sooner  or  later.  I  think  it  is  much 
wiser  to  face  up  to  the  subject  sooner 
than  to  try  to  put  it  off  indefinitely. 
If  the  entire  approach  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  correct^ — though  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  correct — and  if  it  is  the  ex- 


EXHIBIT    1 

Feder.\l    Progr.^ms    Under    Which    Institu- 
tions With  Religious  Affiliation  Receive 
Federal  Funds  Through  Grants  or  Loans 
Attached  Is  a  description  of  Federal  pro- 
grams under  which  educational  Institutions 
with  religious  affiliation  receive  Federal  funds 
through  grants  or  loans.     Following  should 
be  kept  in  mind  In  using  this  material; 

1.  Payments  to  Institutions  for  which  the 
United  States  receives  a  quid  pro  quo  in  a 
proprietary  sense  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
attached  listing.  However,  Federal  programs 
are  so  diverse  that  a  clear  line  In  this  re- 
spect Is  not  always  possible,  and  many  pro- 
grcims,  not  listed  here  because  the  Federal 
Government  receives  such  a  quid  pro  quo, 
are  frequently  of  benefit  to  Institutions.' 

2.  Programs  to  pay  institutions  for  train- 
ing Government  civilian  or  military  person- 
nel are  not  Included  here.  See,  for  example, 
5  U.S.C  2301  for  a  Government -wide  em- 
ployees' training  program. 

3.  Except  as  noted  under  item  3  of  the  de- 
scription of  programs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  In  the  case  of  payments  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children,  institutions 
with  religious  affiliation  participate  In  all  of 
the  programs  listed.* 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH,   IDUCATION.   AND 
WELFARE OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

A.  National  Defense  Education  Act  Programs 
1.  National   Defense   Student   Loan  Program 

(NDEA    (Public    Law   85-864),    sec     201    et 

seq.:  20  US.C.  421  et  scq.) 

Funds  are  made  available  by  the  Com- 
missioner Of  Education  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  enable 
public  and  private,  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  make  low-interest  loans 
to  needy  students. 

The  Federal  Government  advances  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  capital  needed  for  a  lean 
fund  at  an  Institution.^  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  capital  contribution  at  any  In- 
stitution may  not  exceed  $250,000.  The  loan 
to  an  individual  student  may  not  exceed 
$1,000  for  a  fiscal  year  and  no  student  may 
borrow  more  than  $5,000  for  all  years. 
Special  consideration  must  be  given  In  pro- 


'  42  U.S.C.  1891-1893  provides  that  au- 
thority to  contract  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  deemed  authority  to  make 
grants  for  that  purpose.  Furthermore,  au- 
thority to  make  grants  or  contracts  for  baste 
or  applied  research  at  such  institutions  pro- 
vides authority  to  vest  In  the  Institution 
title  to  equipment  purchased  with  grant  or 
contract  funds,  without  further  obligation 
to  the  Government. 

*  No  statute  has  been  found  where  author- 
ity to  deal  with  nonpublic  Institutions  ex- 
cludes dealing  with  those  with  religious  af- 
filiation except  25  U.S.C.  278,  279.  That  law 
declares  "the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  no  appropriation  whatever 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
education  of  Indian  children  In  any  sec- 
tarian school."  Subsistence  and  clothing 
are  provided  for  some  children  In  such 
schools. 


25  U5.C.  280  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
press  will  of  Congress  that  the  people  the  interior  to  issue  a  patent  to  religious  or- 
of    the    country   shall   not    be    permitted      ganlzations  for  lands  used  by  them  prior  to 


to  take  care  of  the  education  of  their 
own  children.  I  think  it  would  be  defi- 
nitely riaht,  both  morally  and  consti- 
tutionally, to  include  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision for  loans  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level. 

I  reserve  what  time  I  have  remaining 
to  answer  whatever  rebuttal  there  may 
be. 


September   21,    1922,    for    mission    or   school 
purposes. 

» The  Commissioner  may  make  loans  to 
Institutions  to  help  them  finance  their  re- 
quired 10  percent  advance  to  the  loan  fund, 
where  such  funds  cannot  be  secured  from 
non-Pederal  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions deemed  reasonable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, The  term  Is  up  to  16  years  with 
Interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  cover  all  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  probable  losses. 


vlding  loans  to  students  with  superior  aca- 
demic backgrounds  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
(not  necessarily  those  which  are  public)  and 
students  with  strong  academic  backgrounds 
In  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language,  but  other  students 
may  also  receive  loans  Each  note  must  pro- 
vide that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  loan  (plus 
Interest)  will  be  canceled  for  each  year  of 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  but  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  a  loan  can  be  canceled 
In  this  manner. 

2  National  Defense  Fellowships  (NDEIA 
(Public  Law  85-864),  sec  404;  20USC.4«4i 
Graduate     programs     In     Institutions     of 

higher  education  are  given  quotas  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  award 
of  graduate  fellowships.  The  Commissioner 
awards  1.500  fellowships  per  year  for  periods 
of  study  in  such  programs,  not  in  excess  of 

3  academic  years.  The  Individual  receiv- 
ing the  fellowship  receives  $2,000  to  $2,400 
per  year,  depending  on  the  year  of  study, 
plus  an  allowance  for  dependents.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Institution  which  the  Individual 
attends  receives  the  portion  of  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  such  Individual's  study  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  per  fellowship  holder  per 
academic  year. 

3  Loans  to  Nonprofit  Private  Schools  (NDEA 
(Public  Law  85  864)    sec   305;  20U8.C.  445) 

Title  III  of  NDEA  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
science,  mathematics  and  modern  foreign 
language  Instruction  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  title  contains  provi- 
sions for  grants  to  strengthen  State  super- 
visory services  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  for  grants  to  enable 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
acquire  science,  mathematics  and  modern 
foreign  language  equipment  (and  to  remodel 
space    used    for   such    equipment). 

Twelve  percent  of  each  appro^latlon  for 
the  acquisition  of  science,  mathematics,  or 
foreign  language  equipment  (or  minor  re- 
modeling of  space  for  such  equipment)  la 
required  to  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  loans  to  private,  nonprofit, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Affilia- 
tion or  non-affiliation  with  a  religious  or- 
ganization Is  immaterial.  The  loans  are 
authorized  to  enable  the  borrowing  school 
to  acquire  equipment  of  the  types  referred 
to  above  (and  do  minor  remodeling)  and 
must  bear  Interest  at  '/4  of  1  percent  above 
the  current  average  yield  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent. Such  loans  must  mature  within  10 
years. 

4  Testing  Students  in  Secondary  Schools 
(NDEA  (Public  Law  85-864).  sec.  504  (b); 
20  use.  484(b)  ) 

Under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies may  be  used,  among  other  things,  for 
testing  students  In  secondary  schools,  public, 
or  private.  Tlie  Federal  participation 
through  the  State  grant  is  one-half  the  cost 
of  such  testing.  The  section  cited  above 
provides  that  in  any  State  with  an  approved 
State  plan  which  Is  not  authorized  by  law  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  testing  students  In  one  or 
more  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shall  arrange  for  the  testing 
of  such  students  and  pay  one-half  the  cost 
thereof  (for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  th«  .»ro- 
gram  the  payment  for  testing  was  the  full 
cost).  In  carrying  out  this  provision  during 
the  1960-61  school  year,  the  Commissioner 
arranged  for  testing  students  In  private  sec- 
ondary schools  of  40  States.  (For  purposes 
of  the  act  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam  are 
treated  as  States.) 
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The  provision  for  the  Commissioner  to  ar- 
range testing  was  Inserted  In  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  In  some  States 
the  State  educational  agency  would  not  have 
authority  to  make  payments  toward  the 
testing  of  students  in  nonpublic  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  with  religious  affiliation. 
."S    Institutes  for  Training  Secondary  School 

Counselors    and    Institutes    for    Training 

Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers  ( NDEA 

(Public    Law    85-864),    sees     511.    611;    20 

use.  491,  521) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  summer  and  regular  academic 
year  training  programs  to  Improve  the  quali- 
fications of  counselors  In  secondary  schools 
and  modern  foreign  language  teachers.  The 
teachers  from  public,  sectarian,  or  any  other 
types  of  private  schools  receive  the  oppor- 
tunity for  training  without  tuition  costs. 
However,  the  act  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  a  stipend  for  subsistence  only 
to  those  who  are  to  teach  In  public  schools. 

Although  the  instruction  Is  conducted  un- 
der a  "contractual"  arrangement  pursuant 
to  statute,  it  Is  included  in  this  listing  be- 
cause the  effect  Is  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  grant  The  contract  finances  educational 
services  by  which  the  participating  Institu- 
tions serve  a  segment  of  people  whom  It 
would  be  their  normal  function  to  train. 

6    Language  and  Area  Centers  (NDEA  (Public 
Law  85-864). sec   601(a);  20  U.S.C.  511(a)  ) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  author- 
ized to  arrange  through  "contracts"  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  them  of 
centers  for  the  teaching  of  certain  modern 
foreign  languages  and  studies  related  to  the 
cultures  in  which  such  languages  are  used. 
The  languages  are  confined  to  those  for 
which  trained  Individuals  are  needed  In 
business,  government,  or  education.  While 
the  statute  authorizes  only  "contracts"  for 
payment  of  one-half  the  cost,  the  program 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  grant  situation. 

7.  Language  Fellowshipw  (NDEA  (Public  Law 

85-864),  sec  601(b):  20  U£  C.  511  (b)  ) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  stipends  to  Indlvldixals  undergo- 
ing advanced  training  In  any  modern  foreign 
language  with  respect  to  which  he  determines 
there  Is  a  special  need  In  business,  govern- 
ment, or  education.  No  payment  Is  made 
to  the  Institutions  of  higher  education,  al- 
though the  stipend  is  so  computed  as  to  in- 
clude an  amoimt  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  meet  his  tuition  and  subsist- 
ence needs. 

8.  Foreign  Language  Research  (NDEA  (Public 

Law  85-864  I,  sec   602;  20  US  C  512) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  for  studies  and  surveys  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  Improved  Instruction 
in  modern  foreign  languages  and  research 
in  effective  methods  of  improving  such  in- 
struction. While  the  stattit*  provides  for  a 
contractual  arrangement,  the  program  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

9.  Research  and  Experimentation  in  More 
Effective  Utilization  of  Television.  Radio. 
Motion  Pictures,  and  Related  Media 
(NDEA  (Public  Law  85-864 1 .  sec.  702;  20 
use.  642) 

In  carrying  out  his  authorization  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  research,  experimen- 
tation, and  dissemination  of  information  in 
the  development  of  methods  for  utilizing 
new  media  of  communication  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  frequently  paid  for  research,  experi- 
mentation and  dissemination  activities  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  without 
regard  to  religious  affiliation. 


B.  Grants  for  teaching  in   the  education  of 
mentally    retarded    children    {Public    Law 
85-926,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
86-158  at   73  Stat.   346    (20    US.C.  611)) 
The    Commissioner    of    Education    makes 

grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in 
providing  training  of  teachers  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  These  grants  may  be  used  both  in 
connection  with  the  costs  of  instruction  and 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships. 
This  is  a  new  program  under  which  grants 
have  been  made  to  only  19  institutions.  One 
of  these  is  known  to  have  religious  affilia- 
tion. 

C.  Cooperative  research  on  problems  in  edu- 
cation (Public  Law  531.  83d  Cong.,  sec.  1; 
20  use.  311) 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  or  make  other  Jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  studies 
and  research  on  problems  in  education.  In 
practice  all  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  contract.  ^The  program  Is  listed 
here,  however,  because  It  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

DEPARTMENT       OF        HEALTH,       EDUCATION,       AND 
WELFARE PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

A.  Health  research  project  grants  (PHS 
Act.  sec.  301(d);  42  U.S.C.  241(d)  Public 
Law  660.  84th  Cong.;  33  U.S.C.  467,  et.  seq. 
Public  Lavo  159,  84th  Cong.;  42  U.S.C.  1857. 
et  seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  defray  the  cost 
of  research  projects  relating  to  the  causes, 
prevention,  treatment,  or  control  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  diseases  and  Impairments 
of  man.  and  also  relating  to  the  cause,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  air  and  water  poUu- 
tlon.< 

B.  Constrtictijon  of  hospitals  and  other  med- 
ical facilities  (PHS  Act,  title  VI    42  U.S.C. 
291,  et  seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  construction 
of  general  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. Such  other  facilities  IncUide  hos- 
pital-related housing  for  nurses  and  nursing 
homes. 

C.  Construction  of  health  research  facili- 
ties (PHS  Act,  title  VII:  42  U.S.C.  292,  et 
seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  remod- 
eling, or  equipping  of  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health. 

D.  Categorical  training  grants  and  trainee- 
ships  (PHS  Act,  sees.  403,  412,  422,  433(a) 
and  303;  42  UJS.C.  283a,  287a,  28Sa,  289c  and 
242a) 

Grants  may  be  made  to  training  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  costs  of  providing  special- 
ized, technical  or  advanced  training  with 
respect  to  particular  diseases  of  public  health 
significance  (cancer,  heart  dlsea.;e.  menial 
health,  etc.)  or  with  respect  to  air  or  water 
pollution  (42  U.S.C.  1857;  33  US.C.  466). 
One  example  of  such  grants  were  those  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
schools  of  divinity  of  the  three  major  faiths 
to  develop  on  a  5-year  "pilot"  basis  Improved 
instruction  In  mental  health.     Authority  Is 


'  A  recent  amendment  (Public  Law  86-798) 
has  also  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  amoimts  appropriated  for  health 
research  projects  for  grants  to  noni)rofit  uni- 
versities or  other  Institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral support  of  their  health  res<!arch  and 
research  training  programs.  While  no  such 
grants  have  yet  been  made,  present  plans 
are  to  make  awards  without  regard  to  the 
religious  affiliation  of  the  grantees. 


also  provided  fbr  awarding  traineeshlps  to 
Individuals.  6eiect.ed  either  by  the  training 
school  or  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  to 
provide  them  svibsistence  support  and  ex- 
penses during  their  period  of  categorical 
training    i42  C.F.R  .   parts  63   and   64  i  . 

E.  Research  fellowship  grants  arid  atcard^ 
(PHS  Act,  sees.  301(c).  433(a),  42  U.S.C. 
241(c),  289c) 

Authority  Is  provided  to  award  fellowships 
to  individuals  selected  by  the  Service,  or  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  to  permit  them 
to  award  fellowships,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding subsistence  support  and  expenses  to 
an  individual  in  his  conduct  of  research  or  in 
his  acquisition  of  research  training  i42 
CJ'.R.,  part  61) . 

F.  Traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel  (PHS  Act,  sec.  306,  42 
U.S.C.  242d) 

Authority  Is  provided  for  awards  either 
directly  to  individuals  or  by  means  of  grantp 
to  the  training  Institution  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  Individual's  tuition,  fees  and  sub- 
sistence during  his  graduate  or  specialized 
training  In  public  health  for  physicians, 
engineers,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
health  personnel. 

G.  Advanced  training  of  professional  nurses 

(PHS  Act,  sec.  307;  42  U.S.C.  242e) 

Authority  is  provided  for  the  award  of 
traineeshlps  by  grants  to  training  institu- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  sti- 
I>ends,  and  allowances  of  professional  nurses 
being  trained  to  teach  or  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
ministrative or  sup>ervisory  capacity. 

H.  Project  grants  for  gradiuiting  training  in 
public  health  (PHS  Act.  sec.  309;  42  U.S.C. 
242g) 

Project  grants  are  authorized  to  be  award- 
ed to  schools  of  public  health,  nursing,  or 
engineering  to  meet  the  costs  of  graduate  or 
specialized  training  In  public  health  for 
nurses  or  engineers  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  or  expanding  gradiiate  public 
health  training  in  such  schools. 

/.  Indian  health — aid  in  construction  of  com- 
munity hospitals  {Public  Law  85-151;  42 
U.S.C.  2005) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  community  hospitals  based  on 
the  proportion  of  construction  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  health  needs  of  the  Indians  In 
the  community. 

J.  Cancer  control  grants  (Public  Law  86-703) 
Under  authority  of  the  ciu-rent  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act  ( Public  Law  86-703 ) .  grants  are 
made  to  hospitals,  universities,  or  other  such 
institutions,  for  the  conduct  of  cancer  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILI- 
TATION 

A.  Grants  for  research,  demonstration  and 
training  projects  related  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation (Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (Public  Law  565.  83d  Cong.),  sec.  4(a) ; 
29  U.S.C.  34(a)  ) 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for  pay- 
ing a  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  of  In- 
dividuals In  professional  fields  which  pro- 
vide services  to  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. Many  of  the  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  are  made  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  most  of  the  grants 
for  training  are  made  to  such  Institutions. 
The  training  grants  Include  an  amount  to 
enable  the  Institutions  to  pay  stipends  to 
persons  in  training. 
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B.  Vocational  rehabilitation  felloirship^  (  Vo- 
cational  RehabUttation  Act  Public  Lau: 
365,  83d  Cong),  sec.  7^0}  i  3},  29  USC. 
i7\a)  i  3\ ) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf.tre  Is  authorized  to  provide  training  In 
technical  matters  relating  to  V'X;atlonal 
rehabilitation  services.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment and  main:.er-:ance  of  research  fel- 
lowships with  stipends  and  all.jw.mces.  Pur- 
suant to  this  a  limited  number  of  research 
fellowships  are  awarded  for  study  and  re- 
search at  various  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

DEy.\HTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDT'C.^TION.    AND    WEL- 
FABE— SOCIAL    SECURITY    ADMLNISTHATION' 

A  Cooperative  research  or  demonstration 
pro]rc:s  I  sec.  lllO  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  a>'  added  by  sec.  331  of  Public  Law  880, 
84th  Cryng  .  42  USC.  1310) 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed'ication,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  public  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
research  or  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  public  welfare  and  social  security  mat- 
ters. While  the  enabling  legislation  waa 
effective  for  fiscal  year  1957.  appropriations 
were  first  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
during  the  1961  fiscal  year.  $350,000  has 
been  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  Is  anticipated  that  one-third  to  one-hall 
of  that  amount  will  be  for  financing  projects 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the 
approval  of  such  project.?  no  distinction  is 
made  because  of  religious  afBllatlon  of  an 
lnstitu*ion. 

B.  Children  3  bureau — special  projects  relat- 
ing    to    crippled    children    and    maternal 

and  child  heal:'-.  <!eri-ices  (sees.  502(b)  and 
512ib)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  by  sees.  707 1  b)  (1)  {A)  and  707 {b) 
(2)  {A)  of  Public  Law  8^-778;  42  U.S.C. 
702{b)  and  712, b.  > 
I  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  health  agencies  and  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  special  projects 
In  the  field  of  services  for  crippled  children 
and  maternal  and  child  health.  Up  to  now 
such  prrijects  have  been  financed  by  State 
agencies  as  the  result  of  receiving  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  fu- 
ture, however,  grants  will  be  made  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  no  dis- 
tinction 13  pl.mned  with  respect  to  sectarian 
institutions 

DEP.\RTMENT   Or    HEALTH,    EDUCATION',    ANTJ    WEL- 
rARE OFTICI  OF  FIELD  AOMII^ISTRATION 

Surplus  property  utilisation   program    (Fed- 
eral Property  arid   Admiriintrative  SeriHces 
Act  of  1949  I  Public  Laic  152,  81st  Cong  ) .  as 
amended,     sees.     203))     and     203{k):     40 
use.  484  (/)   and  (fc)  ) 
Under    these    provisions    the    Secretary   of 
Health,    Education,    and  Welfare    is   author- 
ized to  allocate  surplus  personal  property  for 
transfer    by    the    Administrator    of    General 
Services    to    State    agencies    for   distribution 
to    educational,    health,    and    civil    defense 
organizations      Surplus  real   estate   assigned 
by    the    General     Services    Administrator    Is 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,    and     Welfare    for    educational     and 
public    health   purposes   at   a   public    benefit 
discount  which  cAn  be  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent  of    the   appraised    f.ilr    value       The   in- 
stitutions   which    receive    real    and    personal 
property    Include    pibllc    and    private    non- 
profit elementary   tnd  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Aid  for  nuclear  equipment  and  loan  of 
nuclear  materials  to  colleges  (Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  [Public  Laic  585,  79th 
Cong),  as  amended,  sees.  3(a),  5(c)(2); 
42  use.  2051.  2111) 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  operates 

a  variety  of  programs  under  which  support  is 


given  for  activities  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  For  purposes  of  this  listing  these 
procram-s  aire  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Special  fellowships  for  study  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  under  which  pay- 
ments iu^  made  to  Individuals  to  cover 
tuition  and  subsistence  costs  for  students  in 
nuclear  science  and  engineering  and  for 
graduate  work  In  the  atomic  energy  aspects 
of  the  life  sciences. 

2.  Grants  to  instltutloris  to  enable  them  to 
acquire:  (a)  nuclear  laboratory  equipment; 
(b)  research  reactors;  and  (c)  teaching  aids 
and  laboratory  equipment  for  radioisotope 
technology. 

3.  Loans  of  materials  for  Instruction  In 
nuclear  fields  and  for  research  reactors. 

4.  Support  of  research  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts in  various  fields  Involving  atomic 
energy. 

5.  Summer  Institutes  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  train  teachers  In  various 
fields  relating  to  atomic  energy.  Instruc- 
tional costs  are  defrayed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  stipends  to  teachers, 
who  may  be  from  schools  with  religious  af- 
filiation are  p£ild  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  (cf.  NDEA  counseling  and  for- 
eign language  institutes  where,  because  of 
statute,  stipends  are  paid  only  to  public 
school  teachers.) 

veterans'     ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Vocational  rehabilitation  (veterans'  ben- 
efits   (Public   Law  85-857).   Chap.  31,   sees. 
1503,  1504;  38  U.S.C.  1503,  3504) 
Training    Is    purchased    from    educational 

institutions  of  all  types.  Including  those  with 
sectarian  affiliation,  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
war  veterans  with  service-connected  disa- 
bilities. In  addition,  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance Is  paid  the  veteran. 

B.  Educational  benefits  for  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  (veterans'  benefits  (Public 
Law  85-857),  Chap.  33,  sec.  1601  et  seq.;  38 
use.  1601  et  seq.) 

Educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  were  Included  in  Public  Law  346, 
78th  Congrees.  Under  the  original  arrange- 
ment, a  tuition  payment  was  made  directly 
to  the  school  which  the  veteran  attended, 
and  this  could  Include  a  theological  school. 
In  addition,  a  subsistence  payment  was 
made  to  the  veteran.  The  arrangement  for 
payment  of  tuition  directly  to  the  school 
was  changed  by  I*ubllc  Law  550,  82d  Congress, 
which  authorized  a  payment  to  the  veteran 
and  left  it  to  him  to  take  care  of  any  tui- 
tion charges.  The  program  for  World  War 
II  veterans  ended  in  July  195^  except  for  a 
small  number  of  |>ersons  who  were  entitled 
to  training  benefits  beyond  that  date.  The 
present  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
85-857  provides  for  an  education  and  train- 
ing allowance  directly  to  the  veteran.  Small 
allowances  are  paid  to  each  educational  In- 
stitution to  reimburse  It  for  the  cost  of 
making  required  reports  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  veterans  In  at- 
tendance.     (38  U.S.C.  1645  ) 

C.  War  orphans  educational  assistance 
(Veterans'  benefits  (Public  Law  85-857). 
Chap.  35,  sees.  1701  et  seq.;  38  U.S.C.  1701 
et  seq.) 

This  program  provides  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  wartime  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-incurred  disease  or 
Injury.  The  student  must  be  pursuing  an 
approved  program  of  education  in  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  in  a  vocational 
school  below  the  college  level.  Pajrments 
are  made  directly  to  the  student  to  meet  in 
part  the  expense  of  his  tuition  and  subsist- 
ence. Tne  Veterans'  Administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  each  educational  Institution 
•  1  per  month  lor  each  eligible  person  en- 
rolled to  assist  in  defrajring  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  submitting  reports  (38  U.S.C. 
1765). 


NATIONAL    SCTENCX    FOUNtUTION 


(National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  507,  81st  Cong.)  sees.  3(a) 
(2).  (3).  (4)  and  (b) .  11(c)  and  14,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-510,  sec.  2  and 
Public  Law  86-232,  sec.  1;  42  UJS.C  1862(a), 
(2).  (3).  (4)  and  (b) ,  1870(c)  and  1872a 
(b)) 

Pursuant  to  broad  statutory  authoriza- 
tions to  foster  research  and  education  in 
scientific  fields,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation provides  the  following  support  for 
activities  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion: 

1.  Fellowships  for  various  types  of  gradu- 
ate studies  Include  allowance  for  tuition  and 
subsistence  and  permit  study  at  any  ac- 
credited nonprofit  institution  of  blgher 
education  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

2  Summer,  academic  year  and  in-servlce 
institutes  are  financed  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education  through  stipend  and  tui- 
tion payments  to  Improve  the  qualifications 
of  high  school  and  college  teachers  in  science 
and  mathematics.  Stipends  are  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  Is 
from  a  school  with  religious  affiliation. 
(Cf.  NDEA  counseling  and  foreign  language 
Institutes  (p.  4,  supra)  where,  because  of 
statute,  stipends  are  paid  only  to  public 
school  teachers. ) 

3.  Special  projects  in  science  education 
are  financed  to  provide  the  experimental 
testing  and  development  of  promising  new 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  science  In- 
struction. 

4.  Programs  are  financed  to  improve  coursa 
content  and  supplementary  teaching  aids  In 
science. 

5.  Grants  are  made  for  basic  research  In 
the  sciences.  Including  funds  for  the  \ise  of 
graduate  students  as  research  assistants. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT 

The  state  Department  supports  educa- 
tional activities  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  a  variety  of  programs  for  International 
exchange,  Improvement  of  cultural  relation- 
ships and  rendering  of  teclinlcal  assistance 
to  foreign  countries.  Basically,  under  the 
programs,  students  from  this  country  are 
permitted  to  attend  educational  InstltutioriB 
abroad  and  students  from  foreign  countries 
are  permitted  to  attend  educational  Institu- 
tions In  this  cotintry.  In  either  case  pay- 
ments are  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  Instruc- 
tion and  subsistence.  For  the  education 
of  foreign  students  In  this  country,  the 
State  Department  makes  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  a  private  nonprofit  organ- 
ization In  New  York  City,  which  in  turn 
sponsors  and  makes  specific  arrangements  for 
educating  the  foreign  students.  Training 
for  a  profession  In  religion  Is  not  financed 
bUb  schools  with  religious  affiliation  are  used. 
In  performing  this  service  lEJE  gives  financial 
aid  to  the  students  to  cover  tuition  and 
other  related  student  costs. 

The  State  Department  has  also  made  di- 
rect financial  arrangements  with  univer- 
sities and  charitable  organizations  In  this 
country  to  provide  student  leader  seminars, 
high  school  training  for  teenagers,  and  Eng- 
lish language  classes  for  foreign  students. 
In  addition,  the  State  Department  has  a 
variety  of  exchange  and  other  educatlonaJ 
programs  by  which  foreign  Individuals  are 
able  to  study  In  this  country  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  Government  agencies  and 
private  educational  organizations.  Exxun- 
ples  of  programs  are: 

1.  U.S.  Information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs,  22  U.S.C.  1991.  et  seq. 

2.  Technical  cooperation  with  foreign 
countries.     22  U.S.C.  1891.  et  seq. 

Under  title  22,  section  1448,  United  States 
Code,  a  program  has  been  Implemented  for 
technical  cooperation  In  the  form  of  assist- 
ance to  schools  abroad  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  serving 
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as  demonstration  centers  for  methods  and 
practices  employed  In  the  United  States  In 
certain  areas  of  training.  A  specific  limita- 
tion of  this  program  established  by  the  State 
Department  Is  that  no  fimds  may  be  chan- 
neled to  a  schcx)!  operated  under  religious 
auspices. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DETENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  number 
of  training  and  research  programs  which 
finance  actlvltlej  at  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Restarch  contracts  fall  under 
the  procurement  authority  of  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
research  Is  supivjrted  because  of  benefits  to 
be  received  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
training  is  paid  for  because  it  Improves  the 
qualifications  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. Such  arrangements  have  also  been 
made  on  a  great  basis  to  institutions  pursu- 
ant to  42  VS.C.  1891-93,  which  specifies  that 
the  authority  to  contract  for  certain  scien- 
tific research  at  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be  au- 
thority to  make  grants. 

SMALL  BU.SINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  management  research  (Small  Busi- 
ment  Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-699).    sec.    602(c):    15    U.S.C.    636(d)) 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  various  organiza- 
tions   including    colleges,    universities,    and 
schools  of  business  for  research  In  the  field 
of  business  management   and   finance. 

Grants  have  been  made  In  prior  years  In- 
cluding those  to  Institutions  with  religious 
affiliation.  No  funds  are  available  to  con- 
duct this  activity  for  the  1961  fiscal  year. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

A.  National  school  lunch  program  (National 
School  Lunch  Act  (Public  Law  396.  79th 
Cong  ) ,  as  amended:  42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.) 
The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  Improve 

the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  by  pmvldlng  funds  and  foods  to 
States  and  territories  for  use  In  serving  nu- 
tritious midday  meals  ^to  children  attending 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  less.  The 
Federal  assistance  is  through  payments  to 
the  educational  agency  of  each  State  which 
then  channels  the  aid  to  participating 
schools.  However,  title  42.  section  1759. 
United  States  Code,  provides  that  in  any 
State  where  the  State  educational  agency  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
to  nonprofit  scliools  they  shall  be  disbursed 
directly  to  such  schools  for  program  pur- 
poses. In  morn  than  half  of  the  States  the 
educational  agency  has  considered  that.  It 
could  not  make  the  funds  available  to  non- 
profit private  schools  and  as  a  result  In 
those  States  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  funds  a\allable  directly  to  such  non- 
profit schools,  including  those  with  religious 
affiliation. 

B.  Special  milk  program  (Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  690.  83d  Cong),  sec. 
204(b)  :  7  use.  1446(C)  ) 

Under  this  program  funds  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  are  used  to  Increase 
the  consumption  of  fiuld  milk  by  children  In 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under.  In  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child 
care  centers,  etc.  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

C.  Forestry  research    (Public   Law   466,   70th 

Cong.,  .vec.  1:  16  USC.  581) 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  relating  to  reforesta- 
tion and  forest  products  through  arrange- 
ments with  outside  organizations.  A  part 
of  this  program  Is  conducted  through  co- 
operative arrangements  with  colleges  and 
universities,  and  at  least  one  such  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  a  university  with 
religious  affiliation. 


D.  Use  of  national  forests  (30  Stct.  36;  55th 
Cong.;  16  USC.  479) 
The  act  of  June  4,  1897,  cited  above,  au- 
thorizes a  group  of  persons  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  national  forests  to  occupy  not 
exceeding  two  acres  of  forest  land  for  the^ 
erection  of  a  school  and  not  exceeding  one 
acre  for  the  erection  of  a  chtirch  One 
hundred  and  sixty-three  schools  were  on 
forest  land  on  June  30.  1959.  Information  Is 
not  available  as  to  possible  rellg  ous  affilia- 
tion, but  it  is  believed  that  few  if  any  of 
such  schools  have  religious  affiliation.  There 
Is.  however,  no  rule  to  prevent  erection  of  a 
school  because  of  such  affiliation. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND   SPACE  /.DMINISTRA- 
TION — UNIVERSITY   RESEIARCH    PIIOGRAM 

(National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-568).  sec.  203(b)(5);  42 
use.  2473(b)  (5)) 

Research  Is  conducted  throug;h  contract 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  mat- 
ters within  the  scope  of  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  agency  has  also  made  grants  to 
Institutions  with  religious  affiliation  pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  42  U.S.C  .  1891-1893, 
which  provides  that  authority  to  contract 
with  institutions  of  higher  educa  ;lon  for  cer- 
tain types  of  research  shall  also  Include  the 
authority  to  make  grants. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    INTERIOR EDUCATION    OF 

INDIAN    CHILDREN 

■ntle  25.  section  278.  United  States  Code, 
declares  it  "to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  make  no  appropriation  what- 
ever out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  education  of  Indian  children  in  any  sec- 
tarian school."  (See  Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp 
(1908).  210  U.S.  50,  holding  that  a  similar 
prohibition  did  not  apply  to  an  appropria- 
tion from  fvmds  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  a  tribe.)  Title  25,  section  297, 
United  States  Code,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  Indian  children  in  missions  with 
the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  under  treaty  stipulations  If  living 
with  their  parents. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  arranges  for 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  In  schools 
with  religious  affiliation  only  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances.  In  such  cases  they  make 
no  pa3rment  toward  Instructional  costs  but 
do  use  welfare  funds  to  pay  the  institution 
for  other  needs  of  the  children. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY — COLLEGE 
HOUSING    LOAN    PROGRAM 

(Housing  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  475.  81st 
Cong  ).  sec.  401  et  seq.;  12  U.S.C.  1749) 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  make  construction 
loans  to  assist  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  offering  at  least  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  operating  student 
nurse  or  internship  programs  so  that  they 
may  provide  new  or  Improved  housing  and 
other  related  facilities  (such  as  dining  rooms, 
student  centers,  and  Infirmaries)  for  stu- 
dents and  faculties.  Under  this  program, 
loans  are  made  only  where  the  Institution  Is 
unable  to  secure  funds  for  sui:h  purposes 
from  other  sources  upon  equally  favorable 
terms  and  conditions.  The  loars  can  cover 
up  to  the  full  cost  of  construction  and  have 
a  maturity  of  up  to  50  years,  with  Interest 
one-fourth  percent  above  the  average  Inter- 
est rate  on  all  outstanding  Federal  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  weeks  ago  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  special  message  on  aid  to 
education.  Pursuant  to  the  message,  a 
subcommittee  under  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  has  had  bills 


under  interLsive  consideration  for  some 
time.  These  bills  are  receiving  addi- 
tional study  in  the  full  cormnittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  !  Mr.  Hill].  One  of  them 
is  now  before  us  and  it  i.s  anticipated  that 
his  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare win  report  others  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  All  the  legislation  which 
they  will  offer  to  the  Senate  will  be  most 
carefully  designed  both  in  the  light  of 
the  President's  message  and  of  their  in- 
dependent judgment.  As  majority  lead- 
er, therefore,  I  shall  be  guided  heavily  by 
the  committee's  recommendations  on 
these  questions  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  at  this  time, 
however,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  certain  personal  observations  on 
the  current  course  of  public  discussion 
of  this  issue.  I  speak  now  as  one  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana,  as  one 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  disturbed.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
possibility  that  in  this  current  discussion 
we  may  be  in  the  process  of  obscuring  the 
very  practical  and  immediate  problems 
which  confront  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  education.  We  may  be  doing  so  as  a 
result  of  a  fixation  on  peripheral  issues 
which,  however,  important  in  themselves, 
do  not  bring  us  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  pursue  ad  in- 
finitum the  great  legal  and  philosophical 
questions  of  church  and  State  in  a  Nation 
such  as  ours:  these  questions  do  have 
some  implications  for  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  probe  the  great  social  questions  of  in- 
tegration; these,  too,  also  touch  on  the 
measure  under  consideration.  While  we 
are  doing  so,  however,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  this  reality :  Millions  of  yoimg  people 
face  a  shortage  of  first-rate  basic  educa- 
tional facilities  in  this  country  and  con- 
tinuing inequities  of  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  their  capacities  through 
higher  education.  They  face  these 
shortages  and  inequities  irrespective  of 
their  race  or  religion.  The  loss  to  these 
young  people  is  occurring  now.  while  this 
debate  is  in  progress.  And  the  loss  will 
intensify  until  remedial  Federal  action 
begins  at  some  specific  point,  at  some  SF>e- 
cific  time.  In  short,  there  are  stark  and 
tangible  facts  relating  to  the  condition  of 
education  as  a  whole  in  this  Nation,  re- 
gardless of  religious  or  racial  questions. 
They  cannot  be  ignored.  We  must  not 
permit  them  to  be  overlooked  or  obscured. 

It  was  to  such  facts  that  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  his  messages.  It  is  to 
such  facts  which  I  am  confident  the 
committ.ee  and.  I  would  hope  the  Senate, 
will  address  preponderant  attention. 

Here  are  some  of  these  facts,  these 
stark  and  tangible  facts: 

First.  There  are  not  enough  class- 
rooms in  the  Nation  to  house  at  adequate 
modem  standards,  all  the  young  people 
now  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  best  available  estimate  of  the 
shortage  today  is  close  to  150.000  class- 
rooms. The  dismal  promise  is  that  this 
shortage  will  continue  iniless  more  is 
done  than  is  now  beinc  done  tc  remedy  it. 
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Second.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained,  qualified  teachers  to  staff  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation,  and  salary  scales  apparently  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  teaching  profession  to  attract  suf- 
ficient recruits.  The  probabihty  is  that 
the  shortage  will  grew  unless  more  is 
done  than  is  now  beiag  done  to  remedy 
it. 

Th;;d  A  large  part  of  the  physical  fa- 
cilities— the  lecture  halls,  the  labora- 
tories, the  libraries  and  so  forth — of  our 
institutions  of  higher  and  specialized 
learning  are  obsolete,  many  even  to  the 
point  of  constitutin'j;  a  safety  hazard. 
The  rate  of  new  construction  of  these 
facilities  is  far  from  adequate  for  re- 
placement, let  alone  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  I  million  additional  stu- 
dents which  these  institutions  will  be 
called  upon  to  carry  within  the  next  5 
years. 

Fourth  An  inadequacy  of  personal  fi- 
nancial resources  coupled  with  an  inade- 
quacy of  scholarships  and  other  forms 
of  outside  a.ssi.stance  prevents,  each  year, 
somewhere  between  60,000  and  100,000 
high  school  graduates  of  outstanding 
promise  from  going  on  to  college,  let 
alone  what  must  be  an  enormcus  num- 
ber of  ordinary  qualified  students. 

It  Is  po.ssibIe.  I  suppose,  to  say  that 
these  facts  are  of  little  significance.  It 
IS  possible  to  say  that  it  does  not  matter 
a  great  deal  that  young  people  may  be 
crowded  into  ancient  buildings  on  a  two- 
or  thr':'e-shift  basis,  in  classroom  num- 
bers beyond  the  capacity  of  the  teachers 
to  teach  effectively.  It  is  possible  to  say 
that  a  bright  boy  or  girl  will  learn  even 
if  he  or  she  is  taught  by  those  who  are 
not  qualified  to  teach.  It  is  possible  to 
say  that  colleges  can  hold  their  classes 
under  the  old  elm  tree  or  in  the  soda 
.'^hnp  if  tiiere  are  no  lecture  halls  or 
laboratories  and  it  will  not  much  matter. 
It  is  possible  to  say  that  we  have  always 
had  bright  young  people  who  worked 
their  way  through  school  or  managed  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  even  if  they 
did  not  have  the  money  to  go  to  college 
and  the  Nation  has  somehow  got  along. 
One  can  always  find  e.xamples  to  sup- 
port these  conclusions.  I  dare  say  we 
have  some  living  testimony  to  them  right 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Yes.  Mr,  President,  it  is  possible  to  say 
all  of  these  th:ngs  and  to  say  them  in 
good  conscience.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  them  in  good  conscience  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say  that  we  hold  to 
the  principle  of  equitable  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  American  boys  and 
girls. 

It  is  not  pos.sible  to  say  them  and 
to  say.  at  the  same  time,  that  this  Na- 
tion i.s  doing  what  it  must  do  to  main- 
tain its  pasition  or  even  its  credibility  as 
a  land  of  hope  and  promi.«e  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  them  and  to  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  going  to  raise  or  even  to  hold 
our  standards  of  living  and  our  tradition 
of  progress  amid  the  complex  and  grow- 
ing problem:,  of  civilized  existence. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  fashionable 
of  late  to  calculate  where  we  stand  in 
relation  to  the  Russians  as  a  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  thLs  Nation.     Undoubtedly,  we 
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shall  hear  more  of  these  educational 
mathematics  now  that  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  put  a  man  in  space.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  not  play,  in  the  Senate,  a 
numbers  game  of  how  many  this,  that, 
or  the  other  graduates  we  must  produce 
to  keep  up  with  or  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  we  will  act  in  this  matter  only  out  of 
fear  of  the  progress  of  others  rather  than 
on  inner  national  impulse,  if  we  are  not 
prompted  to  do  what  must  be  done  by 
what  we  see  in  our  own  neighborhoods, 
rather  than  by  what  we  see  thousands 
of  miles  away,  then  we  shall  merit  the 
shame,  the  derision,  or  whatever  other 
dire  fate  may  be  implied  by  being  on  the 
wrong  end  of  still  another  international 
gap. 

For  my  part.  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
one  school  built  in  this  Nation  merely 
because  the  Russians  might  soon  build 
two.  But  I  have  a  deep  desire  to  see 
flourish  many  schools,  excellent  schools, 
everywhere  in  this  Nation  because  of  the 
implications  to  the  freedom,  the  progress, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Nation  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  of  an  inadequate,  incomplete, 
ineffective,  or  inconsequential  educa- 
tional experience  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people.  I  have  a  deep  desire  to 
see  young  people  educated  to  thair  full- 
est capacity,  not  in  order  that  we  may 
count  more  graduates  than  the  Russians 
but  because  it  is  to  the  individual  benefit 
of  our  young  people  and  to  the  Nation's 
benefit.  I  have  a  deep  desire  to  see  it 
because  the  exigencies  of  life  now  and 
in  the  decades  ahead  demand  that  our 
resources  of  human  intelligence  be 
trained  and  utilized  to  the  full  if  a 
decent  life  in  freedom  is,  indeed,  to  be 
possible  at  all. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
it  is  not  how  we  stand  in  relation  to 
Russia  that  matters  so  much  but  how 
w'e  stand  in  relation  to  our  own  ideals 
and  needs.  In  this  perspective  the  basic 
issue  we  must  face  in  considering  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  reduces 
itself  to  these  two  questions :  Is  an  ample 
and  reasonably  equitable  opportunity  for 
education,  for  each  young  person  in 
whatever  geographic  or  financial  sta- 
tion that  chance  may  place  him,  a  proper 
objective  of  American  society?  Indeed, 
can  the  Nation  afford  any  other 
objective? 

If  this  objective  is  regarded  as  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary,  that  is  one  thing. 
Some  might  so  see  it  and,  therefore, 
promptly  dismiss  the  issue.  But  among 
the  great  majority  of  Americans,  I  be- 
lieve, this  objective  is  espoused.  Unless 
it  were,  it  would  be  hard  to  understand 
why  the  President,  as  his  predecessor  did 
before  him,  would  see  fit  to  address  a 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Unless  it 
were,  the  question  would  hardly  be  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate  at  this  time;  and,  let  me  add,  it 
is  a  matter  of  most  serious  consideration 
at  this  time. 

But  even  as  most  Senators  and  most 
people  in  the  United  States  may  embrace 
the  objective  as  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, I  am  sure  many  look  to  its 
achievement  by  ways  other  than  those 
recommended  by  the  President.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  room  for  debate  and  dis- 


cussion here.  I  would  express  the  hope, 
however,  that  such  debate  and  discussion 
will  be  based  upon  national  fact  and 
not  fiction,  on  national  reality  and  not 
national  nostalgia. 

One  fact,  one  reality  we  have  got  to 
face  is  that  States  and  localities  and 
families  do  not  have  equal  financial  ca- 
pacity even  if  they  might  have  the  wil- 
lingness  to  support  the  cost  of  full  and 
equitable  educational  opportunity  for  all 
young  people.  Some  States  and  localities 
have  more  financial  resources  than 
others.  Some  States  and  localities  pay 
more  heed  to  these  matters  than  others. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  As  a  result, 
there  are  millions  of  American  boys  and 
girls  whose  educational  start  is  poor  and 
inadequate  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  a  chance  location  in  one  place 
instead  of  another. 

One  need  not  search  for  scapegoats 
to  blame  for  this  fact.  While  the  rea- 
sons are  complex,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  inherent  in  the  uneven  growth  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  inherent  in  the 
vastly  expanded  costs  of  modern  educa- 
tion. They  are  inherent  in  the  changing 
nature  of  American  society  and  the  world 
which  has  elevated  education  to  a  key 
position  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by 
individuals  and  the  pursuit  of  progress 
by  nations. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  in  the 
educational  aspect  of  our  national  life 
without  turning  it  back  in  all.  We  can- 
not move  education  back  into  the  little 
red  school  house  while  the  rest  of  society 
is  moving  into  skyscrapers. 

We  no  longer  say  to  the  States,  as 
once  we  did,  Mr.  President,  raise  your 
militia  on  your  own  for  the  Federal 
Government  can  have  no  part  of  It.  We 
no  longer  say  to  the  States,  as  once  we 
did,  worry  alone  about  the  condition  of 
your  farmers,  your  businesses,  your  un- 
employed, for  the  Federal  Government 
can  have  no  part  of  it.  As  it  is  with  the 
militia,  with  the  farmers,  with  business, 
with  the  unemployed  and  countless  other 
aspects  of  our  society,  so,  too.  is  it  with 
education. 

We  can  no  longer  say  to  the  States 
and  localities,  as  once  we  did,  worry 
about  education  by  yourselves.  The 
realities  of  contemporary  life  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  so. 

I  know  my  faith  is  well  founded  when 
I  say  further  that  the  Senate  will  not 
be  swerved  from  its  responsibilities  in 
this  matter  by  peripheral  issues  of  reli- 
gion and  race.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sense 
the  churning  of  these  fervent  issues  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  present  debate 
on  school  aid. 

If  there  is  one  responsibility  above  all 
others  which  confronts  the  committee 
and  the  Senate,  it  is  to  see  to  it  that 
these  passions  do  not  inhibit  us  from 
action.  Our  responsibility  is  to  design 
bills  which,  while  they  do  not  ignore  the 
special  viewpoints  of  religion  or  race,  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  permit  these  pas- 
sion-packed factors  to  overwhelm  what 
can  be  done  now,  what  must  be  done  now 
to  improve  the  educational  structure  of 
the  Nation. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  act 
in  that  fashion  if  we  examine  and  grasp 
the  full  purport  of  the  President's  mes- 
sages on  education.    Dissect  this  message 
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and  it  is  clear  that  his  proposals  fall  into 
several  major  categories. 

The  first  is  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  totaling  more  than 
$2  billion  over  a  3-year  period.  These 
funds  would  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  public  primary  and  secondarj-  schools 
and,  for  Improving  teachers'  salaries  as 
each  State  may  determine. 

The  second  is  a  program  of  Federal 
long-term  low-interest  loans  for  the  ren- 
ovation and  construction  of  the  labora- 
tories, classrooms,  libraries  and  so  forth 
of  the  Nation's  colleges.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  $300  million  a  year  over  a  5- 
year  i>eriod  and  both  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  would  be 
eligible.  Related  to  this  program  is  an- 
other for  extension  of  the  program  for 
the  construction  of  housing  for  college 
students  and  faculties.  This  second  un- 
dertaking would  provide  $250  million  a 
year  for  5  years  to  be  used  for  long-term 
low-interest  loans  to  both  private  and 
public  institutions. 

The  third  major  feature  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  is  a  program  to  provide 
additional  Federal  scholarships  for 
needy  students  during  the  next  5  years. 
These  scholarships  will  be  administered 
by  the  States  and  students  who  receive 
them  will  be  free  to  attend  any  college, 
public,  private  or  religious. 

The  fourth  is  his  separate  communi- 
cation calling  for  the  extension  with 
changes  of  the  National  Defense  Eklu- 
cation  Act  of  1958.  This  law.  as  the 
Senate  knows,  provides  among  other 
things  grants  to  public  schools  and  loans 
to  private  schools  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities for  offering  training  in  such  de- 
fense-related subjects  as  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  science  and  so 
forth. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  on  education.  The  four 
which  I  have  just  enumerated,  however, 
are  the  most  significant.  And  of  these 
four,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fea- 
tures involving  higher  education  and 
defense- related  aid  to  all  primary  and 
secondary  schools  have  not  become  en- 
tangled in  any  major  way  in  the  discus- 
sion of  either  the  issue  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  or  that  of  integration. 
However,  If  the  debate  c«i  the  floor  takes 
its  tone  from  the  emphasis  which  has 
been  given  to  these  questions  in  recent 
public  discussion,  the  possibility  un- 
doubtedly is  present  that  all  forms  of  aid 
to  all  schools  may  be  jeopardized.  These 
peripheral  issues  were  not  raised  by 
what  the  President  has  proposed  but  by 
what  he  did  not  propose.  The  Presi- 
dent's concern  with  public  primary  and 
secondary  education  is  not  such  as  to 
hurt  any  group  but  merely  to  improve 
the  public  school  system  in  the  Nation. 
Beyond  mere  improvement,  what  may 
well  be  involved  in  his  proposals  is  the 
development  of  a  modem  public  school 
system  worthy  of  the  name  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Aside  from  questions  of  religion  and 
race,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  segment  of 
opinion  which  does  not  care  at  all  what 
happens  to  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  Nation.  There  is  another  which  is 
deeply  concerned.  There  is  still  another, 
which  may  be  concerned  but  not  enough 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  act  to 


alleviate  the  situation.  In  short,  there 
is  a  complex  spectrum  of  opinion  on  this 
question — quite  apart  from  issues  of  race 
and  religion.  In  any  action  the  Senate 
takes,  it  must  examine  and  weigh  the 
shadings  of  this  specirum.  W.ll  we  now 
compound  this  complexity  by  introduc- 
ing into  the  present  proposal  before  us 
questions  of  race  and  religion? 

We  will  not  do  so  if  we  mean  to  act 
effectively  on  the  sUte  of  education  in 
the  Nation.  If  improvements  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, they  are  necessary  and  desirable 
in  their  own  right.  From  a  national 
viewpoint  they  do  not  become  more  or 
less  necessary  and  desirable  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  private  or  parochial 
schools  are  also  improved. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  what  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  issue  of  Federal  aid 
for  improving  the  public  schools  stand 
on  its  own  merit  and  be  faced  by  the 
Senate  at  this  time  and  disposed  of  on 
its  own  merit.  Let  us  vote  this  aid  for 
the  public  schools  or  not.  as  we  see  fit, 
but  let  us  vote  on  the  realities  of  the 
state  of  public  education  in  this  Nation 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  other  matters, 
however  important  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  religious  and  other 
private  schools.  Surely  they  face  the 
same  rising  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance.  Surely  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  overcrowding  and  the  prob- 
lems of  replacement  and  expansion  of 
facilities.  Surely  parents  of  children  in 
these  private  and  religious  schools  not 
only  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  of  public 
education  in  their  States  and  localities 
but  also  costs  of  the  private  and  religious 
schools.  One  can  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  these  schools  to 
American  life  without  automatically 
placing  them  in  the  same  category  as 
public  schools.  That  is  not  to  say  they 
are  inferior  or  superior.  They  are  sim- 
ply different,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  very  being  Is  a.ssociated  with, 
and  depends  upon,  particular  groups  and 
particular  concepts. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  question  of  aid  to  private  schools  in 
another  manner  and  in  other  legislation 
than  the  proposal  now  before  us.  That 
would  be  the  just,  the  decent,  the  fair 
way  to  face  up  to  it. 

Personally,  I  can  see  much  merit  in  the 
extension  of  constitutionally  permissible 
aid  to  religious  and  private  schools.  But 
I  can  see  no  merit  whatsoever  in  the 
concept  that  unless  such  aid  is  extended 
then  it  is  better  that  other  schools  decay. 
That  course  Is  the  course  of  disunity. 
Who  gains  if  all  colleges  are  not  re- 
habilitated and  expanded  by  Federal 
aid?  Who  gains  if  scholarships  are  not 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  all  deserving  students?  Who 
gains  if  the  public  primary  and  .second- 
ary schools  of  the  Nation  decay?  Who 
gains  if  facilities  in  all  schools  for  the 
encouragement  of  effective  teaching  of 
defense-related  subjects  are  not  pro- 
vided? 

I   do  not   think   anyone   gains   but  I 
am  certain  that  millions  of  individuals 


will  lose— individuals  of  all  races  and 
religions — and  I  am  certain  that  the  Na- 
tion will  suffer  the  most  unhapiiy  con- 
sequences. 

One  may  ask  still  another  question: 
Who  gams  if  the  parochial  and  private 
elementary  and  high  schools  are  not 
aided  by  the  Federal  Government  the 
same  as  are  the  public  schools?  Let 
us  face  that  question  but  let  us  face  it 
on  its  own  merits  as  a  question  of  na- 
tional p>olicy. 

Much  is  lost  if  instead  of  this  straight- 
forward approach  we  continue  on  the 
recent  course  of  the  debate  which  may 
well  lead  via  the  exacerbation  of  racial 
and  religious  sentiments  to  a  dead  end 
for  all  aid  to  education.  That  is  what 
I  hope  we  shall  avoid.  That  is  what  I 
know  the  committee  is  trj'ing  to  avoid. 
That  is  what  this  Senate  must  avoid, 
as  we  value  our  children's  future  and  the 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate and  highly  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  the  mag- 
nificent si>eech,  unanswerable  in  its  logic, 
wloich  he  has  just  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ale.  The  highest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  the 
majority  leader  is  to  tell  him  now  that 
his  speech  is  my  answer  to  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment.  I  simply  make  this 
added  comment:  I  have  said  from  the 
beginning  that  we  are  seeking  to  have 
the  Senate  pass  a  public  school  bill.  I 
am  offering  a  public  school  bill.  The 
Morse -Thompson  bill  is  a  public  school 
bill. 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  disposes  of  this 
bill,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
proceed  with  what  we  call  markup  ses- 
sions, that  is,  meetings  in  executive  ses- 
sions, on  the  various  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
considerations  in  connection  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  will  in- 
volve some  proposed  amendment  which, 
for  special  educationa.  purposes,  will 
seek  to  provide  money  to  private  schools 
for  sp?cial  defense-related  purposes,  as  is 
alreaidy  the  case.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  assistance  for  spe- 
cial educational  purposes  incurred  in 
preparing  the  Nation  better  to  increase 
its  strength  and  defend  tiie  security  of 
the  country. 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  one  who  has  long 
stood  for  Federal  interest-bearing  loans 
to  private  schools,  that  the  interest 
charge  should  meet  the  cost  of  the  use  of 
the  money.  It  should  not  be  commercial 
interest,  because  commercial  interest  in- 
cludes a  profit;  and  in  my  judgment  it 
would  not  be  fitting  for  the  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  to  make  a  profit  at  the 
expense  of  private  schools.  However,  I 
believe  it  is  sound  public  policy  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try to  assist  the  nonreligious  activities  of 
pri\ate  schools  by  providing  interest- 
bearing  loans.  But  that  is  another  sub- 
ject matter.  In  our  judgment,  it  should 
not  become  involved  in  this  bill.  We 
should  carry  forward  our  original  inten- 
tion to  pass,  in  connection  with  S.  1021  ^ 
a  pubUc  school  bill  only. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  comments, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Ml-  CL.ARK  Mr  President,  I  join 
V.  itii  the  majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  m  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

On  March  29  of  this  year,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  \  Mr  Morse  1  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  1482  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  available  to  private  schools  under 
provisions  which  would  require  a  test  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  also  would  prohibit  any  aid  to 
schools  which  practiced  racial  segrega- 
tion. Since  that  time,  much  water  has 
gone  over  the  dam.  We  have  been 
persuaded  that  we  could  make  available 
to  private  schools  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  more  reasonably 
and  with  a  better  chance  of  passage. 
that  aid  which  we  both  believe  such 
schools  are  entitled  to  than  by  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  originally  advocated  in 
S.  1482.  When  S.  1482  was  introduced. 
I  stated  that  it  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  and  that  a  program  for  non- 
public school  construction  loans  should 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  Thus 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  interject  in 
the  dtbatf^  on  the  public  school  aid  con- 
st r.;ct:on  bill  any  consideration  concern- 
inj;  the  church-state  controversy.  I 
still  hold  to  that  view. 

Ir,  my  judgment,  the  pending  amend- 
nr.e:;t  is  defective  in  that  it  fails  to  make 
any  provision  for  constitutional  tests. 
I  believe  it  is  unwise  because  it  unneces- 
sarily injects  the  church-state  contro- 
versy into  a  public  school  bill  debate. 
fiom  which  that  controversy  should  be 
excluded. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  vote  against 
the  amendment.  I  join  with  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  assuring  the  Senate  that  the  commit- 
tee will  do  its  very  best — and  I  think  its 
best  will  be  good  enough — to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  near  future  to  vote  on 
a  bill  to  proMde  loans  in  aid  of  private 
schools 

Mr  MORSE  M:  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  spoke  for 
me  as  well  as  for  himself  in  the  com- 
ments he  just  made. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  shall  say  that 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  speech 
madp  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  M.^^.•.SFTELD^  constitute  my 
reply  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  am  willing,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  to  yield  back 
the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  possibly  5  minutes  remaining.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  u.se  all  of  that  time. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  prepared  by 
John  A  O  Brien,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  which  appears  on 
page  A3616  of  the  dailv  Record  of  May 
22,  1961. 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  many'students  are  enrolled  In  Catho- 
lic schools? 

A  total  of  5.663.648  students  in  13.961 
BChooLs.      Of    these,    321.000    are    in    267   col- 


leges and  universities,  41,871  in  537  seminar- 
ies. 886.295  in  2,433  high  schools,  and  4,414,- 
482  in  10,724  elementary  schools.  They  are 
uught  by  168,677  full-time  teachers,  and  the 
operating  costs  per  year  amount  to  about 
$2.3  billion.  Approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  Catholic  students  are  also  enrolled  in 
public  schools.  In  many  large  cities  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  total  school  en- 
rollment is  in  Catholic  schools:  Examples: 
Chicago.  34  percent;  Philadelphia.  39  per- 
cent: Pittsburgh,  42  p>ercent. 

What  is  the  enrollment  in  other  church- 
supported  schools? 

About  400.000  students.  Lutherans  have 
180,000  students  in  approximately  1,500 
schools.  Including  30  high  schools.  Episco- 
palians have  480  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  37,000.  Other  denominations  have 
about  200.000  students  In  their  schools. 

How  many  are  enrolled  in  other  private 
schools? 

About  900,000  students.  This  malces  a 
total  of  about  6.8  million  students  in 
parochial  and  other  private  schools,  about 
one-fifth  the  number  in  public  schools. 

Do  these  private  schools  greatly  reduce 
school  taxes? 

Yes.  The  average  annual  cost  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  pupil  in  a  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  is  $496,  and  for  a  college 
or  university  student  is  $1,414.05.  This 
means  that  Catholics  alone,  by  bearing  the 
whole  cost  of  educating  5.300,777  elementary 
and  high  school  pupils  and  321,000  college 
and  university  students,  reduce  the  public 
school  tax  by  $3,083,095,442. 

If  we  add  the  savings  effected  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  400.000  students  in  other 
church-supported  schools  and  900,000  In 
other  private  schools,  the  educational  tax  bill 
of  the  general  public  is  reduced  more  than 
another  billion — a  total  savings  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $4  billion.  This  means  that  the  edu- 
cational outlay  of  the  family  sending  its 
children  to  the  public  school  is  reduced 
about  $100  per  year. 

Do  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
private,  nonprofit  schools  pay  a  second  scliool 
tax? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  few  comments  to  make  in  rebut- 
tal. The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  advised  us  not  to  be  concerned  with 
peripheral  issues.  I  do  not  think  that 
15  percent  of  the  school  population  is 
a  segment  we  can  ignore.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  sweep  It  under  the  rug  and 
say.  "Don't  worry,  boys.  We  will  not 
take  care  of  you  this  time;  but  the  next 
time  around,  in  about  10  days  or  2  weeks, 
we  will  vote  opposite  to  the  way  in  which 
we  will  vote  today." 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  Senator  who  votes  against 
my  amendment  today  will  be  able  to  vote 
for  precisely  the  same  provision  in  a 
bill  which  will  come  before  the  Senate 
within  the  next  several  weeks.  To  do 
so.  I  suggest,  is  the  height  of  inconsist- 
ency. It  would  indicate  to  me.  if  I  were 
an  observer  on  the  outside,  that  some- 
thing was  phony  about  the  whole  ap- 
proach, that  we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  paying  attention  to  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  now  simply 
because  some  persons  might  argue  that 
to  do  so  might  hinder  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Presi- 
dent in  good  conscience  can  accept  a 
Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  amendment  attached  as  a  rider 
to  another  bill,  but  say  he  cannot  sign 
the  pending  bill  with  this  amendment 
attached  to  it. 


Frankly,  the  arguments,  are  now  re- 
duced to  one:  Do  not  do  anything  to 
disturb  this  bill,  regardless  of  how  good 
it  is  or  regardless  of  how  logical  it  is. 
We  must  pass  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  hold 
with  that  idea.  I  think  they  believe  they 
are  capable  of  assuming  the  resF>onsi- 
bility  of  educating  their  own  children, 
whether  that  responsibility  falls  within 
the  public  schools  or  within  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,  under  whatever 
religion  they  might  be  conducted. 

I  close  by  restating  that  it  is  a  great 
mystery  to  me  to  understand  how  some 
Senators  can  vote  against  an  amendment 
this  week  and  in  favor  of  it  the  next 
time  it  comes  around.  It  indicates  to 
me  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  this  approach;  otherwise  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  would  not  fear  the 
inclusion  of  private  and  parochial 
schools,  because  they  have  admitted 
that  they  have  introduced  a  bill  to  do 
just  that.  I  suggest  that  we  do  it  now 
and  save  the  Senate,  the  Senate  re- 
porters, and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  staff 
much  time  in  this  Chamber  and  save  a 
lot  of  words  from  banging  up  against 
tjie  ceiling  and  coming  back  again. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  pro- 
viding aid  for  private  and  parochial 
schools  now.  Let  us  not  put  it  off  any 
longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  "nay"  vote 
would  be  in  support  of  my  jKwitlon.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  <  after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson 1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Scnat.or  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Blakley),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Chavcz  1 .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son]   are   necessarily   absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 


|No.  511 

YEAS— 6« 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morse 

HarUett 

Havden 

Morton 

BenneU 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

BuUer 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  V». 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bird.  W.Va. 

Javtu 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Russell 

dpehart 

Jordan 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Churcli 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkm&n 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Curtis 

MagnuBOn 

Symington 

DAorshak 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClelUn 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McOee 

Wiley 

Eagle 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

WUllama.  Del. 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Yarbo  rough 

Ciruenlng 

Monroney 
NAYS — 25 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Mundt 

BeaU 

Ptong 

Pa^tore 

Bogga 

GoldWTiter 

Pell 

Brldses 

Hart 

Prouty 

Case,  N  J 

Hickey 

Snltonstall 

Case.  8.  D*k. 

Keating 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kucbel 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dirksea 

Lau&che 

Dcxld 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooprr 

Blakley 

Chavee 

McCarthy 

Bush 

Gore 

Young.  N  Dak 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
GoLDWATER's  amendments  wa^;  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicJi  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified   as   "5-16-61— C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  title  I  of  the  bill  and  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

TITLE    I — ELEMENTAET    AND    SECONDARY    EDrCA- 
TION    ACT  OF    1D61 

Short  title 
Sr.c.    101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as   the 
"Elementary  and   Secondary  Education   Act 
of  196r'. 

Definitions 

Sec.  102.  For  purix)scs  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
education"  docs  not  Include  any  education 
below  the  kindergarten  level  or  above  the 
twelfth  grade. 

(b)  The  term  "Federal  Income  taxes" 
means — 

( 1 )  the  income  taxes  Imjxised  by  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (in- 
cluding payments  of  estimated  tax  under 
sections  6153  and  6154  of  such  Code); 

(2)  the  withholding  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  on  the  Income  of  nonresident  alien 
Individuals  and  foreign  corporations  and  on 
tax-free  coven.Tnt  bonds;  and 

(3)  the  withholding  tax  on  wages  of  in- 
dividuals Imposed  by  chapter  24  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means,  with  respect  to  each  State,  that  p>art 
of  the  population  of  such  State  which  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17  years,  both  In- 
clusive, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  data  furnished  by  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  Is  available  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  population  of 
all  States  which  Is  between  such  ages. 

(d)  The  term  -Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(f)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means,  with  respect  to  each  State,  the  State 
board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer 
primarily  resjxinsible  for  State  supervision 
of  elementary  ai-id  secondary  education,  or. 
If  there  Is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Grovernor  or  by 
State  law. 

Authorization   of   appropriations   for 
payments    to    States 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
for  the  making  of  payments  to  the  States 
as  provided  In  section  104  of  this  title,  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  collected  In  the  States  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  amount 
of  Federal  income  taxes  collected  In  the 
States  during  any  fiscal  year  Is  an  amount 
equal  to — 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  collected  In  the  States  during  such 
fiscal  year,  reduced  by 


(2)  the  total  amount  of  credits  allowed 
and  refunds  paid  during  such  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  overpayments  of  Federal  In- 
come taxes  during  such  fiscal  year  or  any 
preceding  f^cal   year. 

Payments  to  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  ( b )  and  ( c ) .  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  each  State,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  enactment  of  each  Act  malUng 
appropriations  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  section  103(r),  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  in  such  Act  pursuant 
to  such  authorli.ation  as  the  school-age 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
school-age  population  of  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
State  Is  entitled  xxnder  subsection  (a)  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  that  portion  of  any  payment  made  to 
such  State  under  subsection  (a)  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  or  during  any  prior 
fiscal  year  (unless  reduction  therefor  under 
this  subsection  has  previously  been  made), 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  b.osis 
of  reports  submitted  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  section  105ia).  was 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  and 

(2)  that  portion  of  any  payment  made  to 
such  State  under  subsection  (a)  during  the 
preceding  year,  or  during  any  prior  fiscal 
year,  which  is  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  which  the  State 
educational  agency  does  not  certify  under 
section  105(b)  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  elementary  emd  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
only  that  portion  of  each  payment  to  which 
such  State  Is  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  such  State  certifies  will 
be  used  in  such  State  during  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  amount  is  paid  and  Ui  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  exclusively  for  purpoces 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Reports  by  State  educational  agencies 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  State  educational  agency 
of  each  State  shall,  or  before  Sepuember  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In  whicli 
the  first  payment  to  such  State  Is  made  under 
section  104(a),  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary setting  forth — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  payments  received 
by  the  State  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  or  during  any  prior 
fiscal  year,  which  was  used  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  elementary  and  secondarx  edu- 
cation, and 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  payments  lecelved 
by  the  State  under  this  title  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  or  during  any  prior  fiscal 
year,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  has  not  been  expended. 

(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall. 
In  submitting  each  report  under  subsection 
(a),  certify  to  the  Secretary  what  portion 
of  any  payment  received  by  the  State  under 
this  title  which  remains  unexpended  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  will  be 
tised  In  such  State,  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  report  Is  submitted  or  during 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  exclusively  for  pur- 
poses of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 

administration  f 

Sec.  106.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sum  as 
may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  is  printed  and 
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ha-s  been  on  th^  desks  of  Senators  for 
several  days 

Mr  MAN'SFIr  I  D  Mr  President,  will 
l\\''  <<-i\d\'  V  '.;■■;';  to  me'' 

Mr  CASi;  ..:"  .-"  ^uth  Dakota  I  yield  to 
cho  Senait.);-  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  for  two  purposes. 

First,  I  wish  to  notify  Senators  there 
will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tomorrow  at  12:30.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  providinc;  for  the  meet- 
ing has  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
and  Senators  should  be  on  notice. 

Secondly.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
distinfiuished  minority  leader,  with  the 
Senator  who  offered  the  amendment,  and 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  wish  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  1  hour  and  15  minutes  be 
allotted  for  consideration  of  the  Case  of 
South  Dakota  amendment,  with  1  hour 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  llkr  CaseI  and 
15  minutes  to  be  under  theTurisdiction 
of  the  Senator  from  Orerton  I  Mr. 
Morse  : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  while  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  desks  of  Senators  I 
have  had  placed  a  1-page  memorandum 
which  analyzes  the  amendment  which  I 
am  offermu  and  states  what  it  would  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
mich  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
h.imself^ 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
mv.-eif  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  start  by 
r-'ading  the  memorandum,  and  then  I 
.'^hall  take  up  ;n  .some  detail  several  of  its 
points. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  1  percent  of 
tlie  income  tax  receipts,  both  corporate 
and  personal,  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
hf'Ipmg  with  elementary  and  secondary 
fdvication.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amtndment  it  would  return  this  money 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  of  .school  age,  5  to  17  in- 
clusive 

Under  the  amendment  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  within  the  budget  as 
originally  submitted  as  the  administra- 
tion bill.  One  percent  of  the  incomf"  ta.x 
rpceipts  for  1962  is  estimated  to  be  $664 
million. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  1  percent  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  taken  in  as  receipts  from 
the  income  tax.  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal. Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
controls.  The  State  would  certify  that 
the  money  would  be  spent  for  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  and  once  each 
year   the   State   would  certify   with   re- 


spect to  any  unspent  money  that  might 
be  in  the  fund.  But  as  to  equalization — 
a  word  which  has  been  used  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  debate  a  great  deal — the 
only  equalization  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  that  which  comes  from 
dividing  1  percent  of  the  total  income 
tax  receipts  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age. 

The  measure  of  the  need  would  be  the 
number  of  children  in  each  State  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  entire  United  States. 
A  child  is  a  child  whether  he  lives  in 
Arizona,  Alabama  or  Michigan,  and  re- 
gardless of  his  color,  heritage,  or  any- 
thing else.  A  child  between  5  and  17 
years  of  age  would  be  in  need  of  edu- 
cation. 

These  are  the  advantages,  as  I  see 
them,  of  my  proposal  over  the  commit- 
tee bill: 

First,  it  would  count  every  child  all 
the  time — for  though  absent  today,  he 
may  be  present  or  in  the  public  schools 
tomorrow. 

Second,  it  would  save  the  Treasury 
approximately  $200  million  and  stay 
within  the  budget.  The  committee  bill 
would  exceed  the  budget  by  almost  $200 
million  and  would  require  more  Federal 
employees  to  administer  it.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  suggested  would  not  require 
the  addition  of  a  single  employee  to  the 
Federal  payroll,  and  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  compute  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  would  be  to  place  a  decimal 
point  in  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  re- 
ceipts from  the  income  taxes.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  to  apportion  the 
amount  would  be  to  apply  a  divider  be- 
tween the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  several  States  and  the  number  of 
children  in  an  individual  State. 

Third,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  juggling  in  the  administration  or  of 
logrolling  in  the  modifications  of  the 
distribution  formula, 

I  hope  that  when  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  handling  the  bill  re- 
turns to  the  floor,  he  will  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  in  my  presentation  I  am 
not  suggesting  any  modification  of  the 
formula  used  in  the  committee  bill.  But 
I  shall  suggest,  as  earnestly  as  I  can. 
that  the  very  fact  that  the  subcommit- 
tee changed  the  formula  from  the  basis 
that  was  originally  used  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
effected  very  different  results.  The  fact 
that  there  would  be  different  results, 
when  applied  to  various  States,  as  a  re- 
sult of  tinkering  with  the  formula  is 
evidence  of  the  built-in  character  of 
inequity  in  the  formula  utilized  by  the 
committee  bill,  as  amended. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  auto- 
matically adjust  to  population  and  in- 
come changes.  If  the  population  rises, 
the  school  population  will  go  up.  If  the 
income  tax  receipts  go  up,  the  amount 
available  for  appropriation  will  conse- 
quently go  up,  but  within  the  1  percent 
permitted. 

Fifth,  States  would  spend  their  allot- 
ments for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  they,  closest  to  the  needs, 
might  determine. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Are  there  any  strings 
attached,  so  far  as  the  amendment  is 
concerned,  as  to  how  the  money  shall 
be  used,  provided  it  is  used  for  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  pro- 
vided it  is  used  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  raising  the 
question  as  to  what  the  courts  might  rule 
but  as  far  as  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  concerned  if  a  State  at  present  by 
State  law  backed  by  public  opinion  Ls 
furnishing  transportation  or  other  serv- 
ices to  nonpublic  school  pupils,  would 
there  be  anything  in  this  amendment 
which  would  stop  that  practice? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  if 
the  transportation  is  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  con?:ratulate  him  for  offering  his 
amendment.  It  takes  many  of  the  har- 
assing questions  out  of  the  bill.  It  re- 
moves the  danger  of  Federal  control  and 
is  completely  fair. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
especially  appreciate  his  statement,  be- 
cause he  presented  an  amendment  ear- 
lier which  had  many  of  these  same  vir- 
tues. His  amendment  approached  the 
problem  from  the  angle  of  making  avail- 
able the  receipts  from  the  cigarette  tax. 
or  a  portion  of  them.  The  Senator  has 
studied  this  question,  and  I  appreciate 
his  comment  very  much. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  causes 
me  to  indicate  for  the  Record  that  our 
very  splendid  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  came  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
discussed  his  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  did  it  then  in  a  very  candid 
manner  and  to  a  very  knowledgeable 
degree,  as  he  is  doing  in  the  Senate 
today.  Although  formal  reply  on  be- 
half of  the  committee's  position  will  be 
made  by  the  floor  manager,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  in  committee  were  very  desirous, 
as  was  indicated  during  the  period  that 
our  colleague  spoke,  of  listening  care- 
fully to  the  formula  presented  by  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
His  presentation  then  as  now  merits  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
remarks.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that 
I  appreciated  the  opportunity  which  was 
afforded  me  to  go  before  the  committee 
when  it  was  in  executive  session.  The 
committee  had  completed  its  hearings 
prior  to  the  time  that  I  drafted  my 
amendment.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  present  it  before  the 
committee  while  they  were  conducting 
hearings.  They  did  accord  me  the  cour- 
tesy of  explaining  it  to  them  In  execu- 
tive session  before  they  marked  up  the 
committee  bill. 

I  wish  to  deal  briefly  with  what  the 
provisioris  of  the  amendment  would  mean 
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so  far  as  the  several  States  are  con- 
cerned. On  the  18th  of  May  of  this  year, 
at  page  8363  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  inserted  a  table  which  showed 
the  estimated  allotment  to  the  several 
States  under  the  various  proposals.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  table 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


with  the  column  relating  to  the  Cotton 
amendment  being  deleted,  to  leave  the 
other  four  columns.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  one  tjiDograph- 
ical  error  made  in  the  headmp  over  the 
column  relating  to  the  Case  amendment. 
That  column  was  headed  by  the  abbrevi- 
ation "Ind."  which  stands  for     individ- 


ual." It  was  interpreted  by  the  printer 
to  read  "industrial."  That  heading 
should  be  "Individual  and  Corporate 
Income  Tax,"  rather  than  Industrial." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


state 


EHiimatfd  allotmfnts  to  States  undei-  varioun  proposaht 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Totals 

.\labam*. 

Alaska 

AfilORS 

Arkansas 

CalUornta 

Cok>r&do 

Conndoticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

(iPOTRia 

HawaU 

Idaho  - 

IlllnoLs 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Ki-ntticky ,. 

Ix>ubiana  

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlrhii^an , 

Minnesota  , 

MiaalMlppL 

MiMonrl 


Numher  of 
school-age 

childron  in 
each  State- 

(ape  6  to  17) 


45, 72X000 


033.000 

58,000 
3V1.000 
.SOS,  000 
.S40, 000 
451,000 
.•i56,000 
111,000 
180,000 
(H9,U00 
lift,  000 
173.000 
ItW.OlX) 
3H4,II00 
201,000 
713.000 

.^w.  000 

H.M,000 
b-21.000 
243, 0(10 
7R8.  (**) 
1  •27,000 
100. 000 

sui.oon 
*)Kfi.a)o 

0-29.000 


Case 

amendment 

(1  percent 

of  total 
individual 
and  cor- 
porate 
income 
taxes) 


M64 


13.6 

.8 

3.7 

7.3 

51.4 

6.6 

8.  1 

1.6 

2.6 

15.2 

16.2 

2.5 

2.7 

34  G 

17.4 

10.4 

SO 

1Z4 

13.4 

3.5 

11.2 

16.4 

30.5 

12.0 

8.7 

14.0 


Adminis- 
tration 

proposal 
(direct 

Treasury 

appropria- 
tion) 


$666 


19.7 

.6 

6.3 

10.5 

57.7 

7.2 

6.6 

1.2 

1.6 

10.1 

22.0 

3.1 

3.8 

23.3 

17.0 

11.3 

U.  4 

14.6 

15.0 

4.1 

0.0 

11.8 

27.1 

13.1 

14.7 

12  2 


8.    1021    as 
reported 
(direct 
Treasury 
appropria- 
tion/ 


S8G0 


24.0 

1.1 

7.4 

12.0 

46.2 

8.0 

5.2 

1.2 

1. 

21. 

28. 

3. 

4. 

31 

22.8 

14.4 

11.1 

21.4 

22.2 

.S.2 

13.7 

14.8 

3H.0 

18.4 

17.5 

l&S 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska   

.Vevada 

New  Hanipshlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. - 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlnrtnla 

Washington 

West  Virpinla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

VlrRin  Islands... 


\uml)or  of 
school-age 

children  in 
each  St.ito 

(age  8  to  17) 


187,000 
370,000 

69,000 
141,000 
352,000 
266,000 
71.'>,000 
290,000 
IS-^OOO 
408,000 
581.000 
4.<i8,000 
686,000 
201,000 
749,000 
194,000 
053,000 
l>36.000 
2t)4,000 

99,000 
048.000 
722,000 
.V51.000 
01»i,000 

91,000 

19,000 
823.000 

10.000 


Ca.s.' 

amendment 

(1  i)eroent 

of  total 
Individual 
and  cor- 
porate 
income 
taxes) 


$2.7 
5.4 
1.0 
2.0 

10.6 
3.0 

53.0 

lao 

2.7 
3.1  0 

8.4 

6.7 
30.0 

ZO 
10.0 

2.0 
13.0 
38.3 

3.8 

1.4 
15.3 
10.5 

8.0 
14.8 

1.3 

.3 

11.0 

.1 


Adminis- 
tration 

proposal 
(direct 

Treasury 

appropria- 
tion) 


t2  9 

.IS 

1.0 

l.Z 

14.4 

5.3 

37.7 

27.0 

3.1 

28.7 

12.0 

7.1 

26.0 

1.8 

15.2 

3.3 

19.5 

40.3 

5.8 

1.6 

17.8 

11.4 

10.7 

11.6 

1.6 


S.    1021    as 
report<>d 
(direct 
Treasury 
appropria- 
tion) 


»  9 

7.4 

10 

2.7 

16.6 

6.4 

40.7 

33.8 

4.6 

30.5 

1X6 

0.0 

44.0 

3.4 

90.4 

4-6 

23.5 

S8.1 

6.3 

2.1 

23.8 

l&O 

tr* 
ao.0 

1.8 

.5 

».l 

.3 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Refer- 
ence to  the  table  will  show  clearly  the 
number  of  school  children  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  in  each  State,  and 
the  amount  that  would  be  received 
under  the  amendment  which  is  now- 
pending,  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
ceived under  the  so-called  administra- 
tion prcpo.sal.  and  the  amount  that 
would  be  received  under  S.  1021  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  in  the  United 
States  is  45.723.000.  The  total  amount 
of  money  available  for  appropriation 
under  the  amendment  presented  would 
be  $664  million.  The  original  adminis- 
tration proposal  was  $666  million.  That 
is  substantially  the  same  amount.  So 
my  amendment  would  be  $2  million  less 
than  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  clearly  within  the  budget. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
would  propose  an  expenditure  of  $850 
million,  almost  S;200  million  more,  and 
quite  close  to  $200  million  more  when 
there  is  added  to  it  the  amount  of  the 
additional  expenditure  necessary  to  meet 
the  so-called  District  of  Columbia 
amendment,  which  was  added  yesterday. 

The  table  will  .speak  for  itself  as  to 
each  State.  However,  Senators  examin- 
ing it  will  find  that  a  fair  distribution  is 
provided  because  the  distribution  is  en- 
tirely upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  in  each  State. 

The  amount  under  S.  1021  is  somewhat 
larger,  primarily  in  total  amount,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  formula  used 


requires  almost  $200  million  more  to  ad- 
minister it  and  to  make  the  allocations. 
So  that  the  individual  States  will  get  a 
part  of  that  extra  $200  million. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
mean  that  about  $15  would  be  paid  to 
each  State  for  every  child  5  to  17  years 
of  age.  It  would  mean  more  than  that, 
of  course,  when  figured  in  terms  of  those 
attending  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  amendment  completely  avoids  the 
possibility  of  violating  the  constitutional 
restrictions  on  aid  to  parochial  schools; 
yet  it  does  afford  relief  to  the  hard- 
pressed  local  property  taxpayer  who  may 
be  supporting  both  public  and  parochial 
schools. 

There  are  States  in  which  are  located 
districts  where  the  number  of  children 
attending  parochial  schools  or  private 
schools  is  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  as 
the  number  attending  public  schools. 

The  taxpayers  of  those  particular 
communities  have  a  heavy  burdtn.  They 
provide  taxes  necessary  to  support  the 
public  schools.  In  addition,  they  pay 
the  tuition  or  other  expenses  for  their 
children  attending  private  schools.  The 
amendment  provides  no  money  directly 
for  parochial  schools,  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  money  would  be  available  to  the 
State  as  if  the  parochial  school  children 
were  attending  public  schools.  I  believe 
this  is  justified  on  two  grounds.  First, 
the  child  who  is  in  parochial  school  to- 
day may  be  in  public  school  toraorrow. 
The  buildings  and  facilities  of  th<!  school 
must  be   developed  on   that   possibility. 


Second,  this  is  a  matter  of  equity.  If 
some  of  tlie  children  are  being  given 
their  education  in  a  private  school,  to 
that  extent  there  is  some  relief  of  the 
burden  on  the  public.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in 
counting  all  the  children  in  the  distribu- 
tion. There  will  be  some  relief,  of 
course,  if  the  local  tax  burden  is  not  as 
large  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  there 
would  be  some  relief  for  all  the  tax- 
payers. 

Without  any  vestige  of  Federal  con- 
trol, the  taxpayers  can  get  back  into 
their  school  district  some  of  the  money 
they  send  to  Washington,  and  there  can 
be  no  brokerage  or  leakage  in  the  trip. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  concerns 
many  of  the  people  in  my  State,  and  I 
know  in  many  otiier  States,  is  the  fear 
that  whenever  we  make  any  program 
of  appropriation  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  there  will  be  some 
change  between  what  they  have  to  pay 
into  the  Tieasury  and  what  they  get 
back.  They  suspect  that  there  will  be 
additional  administration  costs  and  that 
there  will  be  additional  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tinle  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes.  The 
amendment  requires  no  additional  em- 
ployees. There  is  no  way  in  which  there 
could  be  any  brokerage  charge. 

Without  any  complex  formula,  with- 
out any  rigging  or  juggling  to  estimate 
high  income  or  low  income,  this  returns 
to  States  where  earned  a  share  of  the 
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corporate  Income  tax  sent  to  the  home 
office.  The  school  districts  where  cor- 
porate Income  is  earned  are  entitled  to 
.share  in  the  tax  on  the  incomes  their 
patronage  produces. 

Madam  President.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  report  dated  July  29,  1959,  and  re- 
:>.sued  May  12,  1960,  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.    It   was  prepared  in   respon.se  to 


.spec.fic  re<iUP>u->  from  Lhe  New  York 
.Sta:e  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.-t  niaiives.  The  report  is  entitled 
■  Federal  Taxation  and  Expenditures  in 
the  Several  States."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  primed  in  the  Record 
two  tables  which  appear  in  the  report. 
The  first  is  table  No.  5,  which  appears  on 
page  16  of  the  report,  and  is  headed 
"Estimated  Percentage  of  Federal  Tax 


Revenues  by  State  of  Origin  Compared 
With  Similar  Estimates  in  Other  Reports 
of  the  Actual  Collections  In  Each  State 
for  Fiscal  1958.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  m  the  chair;,  is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


1  ABLE   V. — Estimaled  percentage  of  Federal  lax  revenues  by  Slate  of  origin  compared  with  similar  estimates  in  other  reports  and  with  actual 
I  collections  in  each  State,  fiscal  1953  '•■ 


State 

This 
report's 
estimate 
by  State 
of  origin 

Estimate 
based  on 
artual  col- 
lections 

EstlinatfS  by  State  of 
orliiin  In  other  reports 

8tate 

This 
report's 
estimate 
by  State 
of  orlt'tn 

Estimate 
based  on 
actual  col- 
lections 

Estimates  by  State  of 
origin  in  other  reiiorts 

Council 
of  State 
Chambers 
of  Com- 
merce ' 

Tax  Foun- 
dation ' 

Council 
of  Stale 
Cham  Iters 
of  Com- 
merce > 

Tax  Foun- 
dation > 

Ala 

Kn 

haznft 

1.04 

.57 

.84 

10.08 

.06 

2.06 

.56 

.70 

2.64 

1.48 

.31 

6.98 

2.33 

1.27 

1.00 

1.11 

1.27 

.47 

1.80 

3.30 

4.71 

1.72 

.51 

2.42 

.34 

.60 

.22 

.33 

0.62 

.30 

.23 

8.47 

1.12 

1.74 

.97 

(') 

1.38 

1.06 

.17 

8.07 

2.23 

.78 

.68 

1.01 

.89 

.24 

0) 

2.77 

7.72 

1.55 

.22 

2.36 

.18 

.55 

.14 

.ly 

0.04 

.52 

.44 

10.27 

.06 

2.25 

.50 

.66 

2.29 

1.25 

.26 

7.28 

2.40 

1.16 

.03 

1.04 

1.22 

.42 

1.88 

3.53 

4.M 

1.65 

.42 

Z31 

.30 

.65 

.21 

.32 

ao6 

.61 

.47 

10.60 

.80 

2.17 

.57 

.72 

2.06 

1.36 

.26 

7.01 

2.40 

1.18 

.97 

1.11 

1.10 

.42 

1.00 

3.68 

4.08 

1.64 

.46 

2.30 

.31 

.62 

.20 

.32 

Nfew  Jersey 

4.02 

.37 

13.28 

1.60 
.25 

8.83 

1.02 
.03 

7.00 
.53 
.70 
.28 

1.20 

4.58 
.38 
.20 

1.73 

1.56 
.78 

2.12 
.10 

3.00 

.20 

10  52 

2.32 
.12 

666 

1.01 
.50 

7.27 
.39 
.36 
.11 
.77 

3.39 
.25 
.10 

1.66 

1.12 
.42 

1.82 
.00 

4.22 

.35 

13.68 

1.31 
.19 

6.16 
.01 
.91 

7,21 
.86 
.60 
.22 

1.16 

4.28 
.36 
.18 

1.66 

1.85 
.76 

X08 
.17 

4.16 

u>na — 

New  Mexico     

.34 

New  York. 

13.67 

C(.l 
for 

Pol 
1))S 

Y\.,i 

fcrnia 

North  Carolina 

1.42 

North  Dakota 

.20 

'  pf'ticul 

Ohio 

6.15 

uwire 

rrt  nt  r'nliirnhiA 

Oklahoma 

.04 

Oregon    . 

03 

■  ii 

Pennsvlvanin 

7.06 

Rhode  IsliUid       

.67 

liUJ   •                                                    

South  Carolina 

.64 

TtkI 

K>1S                                                         . 

South  Dakota 

.22 

.ina 

Tennessee 

1.18 

low- 
Kiir 
Kit 
1x111 
NU 
M  u 
-M  u 
.Mic 
.Mi 
Mid 
.M  ia 
.Mo 

^■.•^ 

Kei 

Texa-s 

4.32 

Utah 

.96 

tucky 

Vermont 

.18 

;.si;ina  

Virginia 

Washington 

1.74 

1.66 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

.75 

'v*;.ic"'iusetts      .      .  -_    ....... 

X06 

t.'kTan 

Wyoming 

.17 

48  States  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

k'-i.^ippl 

e^oiirl                                 - 

100.00 
.00 
.20 

100.00 
.05 
.21 

00.62 
.00 
.20 

90.61 

lUina 

^r'lska       .  

Alaska 

.10 

Hawaii 

.29 

Totd 

100.38 

10a26 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

1 

riie  Cfjuncil  of  St*te  Chamben: 

of  Comtnorc 

r  ««timates  a 

re  reported  Ir 

1  a  mimeo- 

on  Qovenunent  Finance,  19.W-59 

p.  110.    The  allocation  formula  a<«ed  Is  explained 

(Turhwl  rt'leiv*'  of  that  org;uil7..ition  entitled  "Allocation  of  the  Federal  Tax  Burden 
t  '  Uw  <i.ii>:-i"  .  ri")  III  making  its  allocation,  which  is  exclusively  on  a  percentage 
tfvMs.  the  ootinnl  Yusr  ptHiided  em'-li^yment  taxe*,  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  and 
cerUiin  oihrr  highway  user  taxes  which  are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  and 
tran.^fernd  Ui  1  rfn.<airy  trust  fund  accounts. 
»  The  Tax  Foundation  e^tlinntes  are  reported  in  its  publication.  Facts  and  Figures 


in  the  foundation's  research  aid  No.  3  entitled  "Allocating  the  Federal  Tax  Burden 
Among  the  SUtes"  (1957). 

•  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  combines  Its  collections  for  \fivyland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.     For  Maryland  and  the  District  as  a  unit  the  figure  *s  2.38 

percent. 


Table  III. — Estimated  Federal  tax  revenues  by  Stale  of  origin,  fiscal  1958 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Sute 


. i 

AInbnma ...... 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

('a!lfuniia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DLstrlct  of  Columbia 

Florida 

(ieorgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iow» 

KaiBaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mnr\lan<l 

Mikisitchusetts 

Midiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Neviula 

New  Hainiiehlre 

New  Jerst-y 


Individ- 

Employ- 

Corporate 

ual 

ment 

Income 

Income 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

364.6 

97.0 

185.0 

198.0 

47.2 

110.0 

iee.4 

62.7 

102.5 

3,606.0 

803.0 

1,952.1 

322. 1 

86.0 

188.6 

682.8 

146.1 

600.5 

166.8 

33.2 

160.4 

229.0 

51.0 

152.3 

740.2 

200.6 

662.6 

475.5 

140.  0 

278.1 

08.4 

30.8 

61  6 

2,663.8 

620.6 

1.  277.  0 

861.2 

100.4 

400.7 

414.2 

1ZV8 

242.2 

847.0 

80.2 

177.4 

384.1 

94.0 

205.2 

451.5 

104.4 

217.5 

144.3 

30.3 

107.8 

684.2 

137.7 

326.0 

1.129.6 

272.5 

773.0 

1, 753. 3 

43Z5 

831.0 

867.0 

165.3 

33X.7 

166.8 

80.4 

103.1 

787.2 

224.7 

492.9 

111.7 

31.8 

60.4 

216.4 

70.2 

133.8 

60.0 

16.4 

35.8 

lOS.  1 

26.4 

73.5 

1.424.6 

297.8 

828.3 

Excises 

and 
customs 


Estate 

and  gift 

taxes 


Total 
taxe^ 


Stete 


Indlvld- 

oal 

Income 

taxes 


141.8 

6.8 

795.2 

74.0 

3  2 

431.3 

78.7 

6.1 

40«.  5 

1,  143.  1 

!♦;«.  1 

7,  671.  2 

117.0 

9  S 

723  4 

102.0 

42.5 

1.562.8 

36.3 

10.4 

417.2 

»2.6 

9.6 

5.34.4 

354.7 

37  2 

2,004  5 

195,9 

12.3 

1,  101.  7 

40.8 

2.3 

234.0 

737.2 

90.1 

5.288.7 

380.2 

24.0 

1,775.3 

167.4 

16.2 

965.9 

135.0 

12  6 

7r.l.2 

152.0 

8.8 

844.2 

18Z4 

10.6 

966.4 

62.0 

5.7 

350.0 

202.4 

21.2 

1, 372.  4 

346.1 

53.0 

2,575.0 

518.7 

44  6 

3,68a0 

221.8 

1Z6 

1,305.4 

73.0 

2.7 

385.0 

303.9 

30.8 

1,839.6 

47.7 

3.0 

2.M.6 

04.0 

7.9 

522.2 

38.1 

6.9 

Ifrfi.  2 

44.0 

3.4 

2.'iO.  5 

445.2 

57.7 

3,053.7 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

•North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon....'. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasliinsrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

48  States  and 
District  of 

Columbia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Total 


129.3 

4.420.5 

006.8 

73.2 

2,168.6 
366.9 
331.6 

2;  418.  4 

177.7 

229.6 

73.4 

483.8 

1.618.3 
141.1 
65.4 
883.5 
670.7 
284.6 
715.2 
64.6 


34,883.7 

29.4 

110.8 


34.723.8 


Employ- 

Corfiorate 

ment 

income 

taxes 

taxes 

32.6 

60.8 

1.81&8 

2.968.5 

152. 0 

326.6 

27.6 

45.0 

6oao 

1, 061.  4 

96.4 

194.0 

83.0 

ine.o 

604.1 

1.514.6 

41  9 

no.  1 

63.6 

127.3 

26.4 

48.3 

117.6 

232.7 

395.0 

801.8 

33.0 

68.3 

16.5 

60.3 

135.5 

341.8 

138.6 

260.0 

65.1 

143.3 

180,1 

431.6 

16.3 

34  3 

Excises 

and 
cu.stoms 


88.7 

,238.2 

210.0 

41.6 
642.4 
115.7 
110.4 
606.0 

58.4 
102.6 

44.6 
104.8 
.WO.  6 

45.0 

25.8 
240.4 
175.7 

02.4 
257.3 

25.7 


8,612.7 

7.6 
20.8 


8,640.8 


20,004.2 
14.6 
65.3 


20, 074. 1 


11. 


472.1 
13.9 
34.2 


11.520.3- 


Estate 

and  gift 

taxes 


2.6 

291.8. 

14.8 
1.3 

67.3 
9.7 
7.7 

96.  1 
8.0 
8.7 
0.9 

1Z5 

78.8 
1.9 
3.0 

16.7 

26.4 
6.9 

18.0 
1.7 


1.390.8 

.2 

2.0 


1,302.9 


Total 
taxes 


280.1 
10, 100.  7 

1,  219  3 
180  6 

4,436.7 
772.  8 
710.7 

5,328.  1 
405.0 
S28,6 
193.6 
9ttl.4 

3.  483  8 
291.1 
151.0 

1.317  9 

1.179  3 
5U1.3 

1,611.3 
142  6 


76.  oea.  i 

65.6 
222.8 


76,351  8 
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Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakotr.  Madam 
President,  this  particular  report  ha.s  four 
columns.  The  first  column  contains  an 
estimate  by  the  State  of  origin  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  tax  revenues.  The 
second  column  gives  an  estimate  based 
upon  actual  collections.  The  third  and 
fourth  columns  show  estimates  in  other 
reports,  the  first  beirig  by  the  Council 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
second  being  by  the  Tax  Foundation  A 
few  illustrations  from  the  table  will  make 
clear  the  significance  of  the  report. 

For  example,  Delaware  is  credited,  on 
the  basis  of  actual  collections,  with  pro- 
viding 0.97  percent  of  the  F^eral  tax 
revenue.  But  the  study  determined  that 
only  0.55  percent  of  the  revenues  cred- 
ited to  Delaware  were  earned  in  that 
State.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
between  0  55  and  0.97  percent,  or  0.42 
percent,  credited  to  Delaware  under  ordi- 
nary definitions  of  income  was  earned  in 
other  States. 

The  figure  of  0.55  percent  used  by  the 
Legislative  Reft.'rence  Service  compares 
fairly  closely  wiih  the  0.57  percent  of  the 
Tax  Foundation. 

Many  States  have  been  spoken  of  as 
rich  States  or  high-income  States.  Ac- 
tually they  are  high-income  States  be- 
cause the  tax  receipts  credited  to  them 
resulted  from  (arnings  in  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  said  to  be 
a  high-income  State  and  is  credited  with 
providing  19.52  percent  of  the  Federal 
tax  revenues.  Yet  the  study  made  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  shows 
that  New  York  State  did  not  earn  19.52 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues;  it 
earned  only  13.1J8  percent. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
like  to  have  the  figure  for  his  State. 
West  Virginia  i.s  credited  with  supplying 
only  0.42  percent  of  the  total  Federal  tax 
revenues;  but  0.78  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  revenues  was  earned  in  West 
Virginia.  The  figure  of  0  78  percent  was 
supplied  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service;  a  figure  of  0.76  percent  was 
supplied  by  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce;  and  a  figure  of  0.75 
percent  was  supplied  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  fairly  accurate 
figure. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  West  Vir- 
ginia provides  0.75  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.  Yet  in  all  the  ref- 
erences West  Virginia  is  said  to  be  a 
low-income  State  because  the  taxes 
credited  to  West  Virginia  amounted  to 
only  0.42  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  figures  which 
have  been  presented  in  reference  to 
West  Virginia  are  valid.  Very  frankly, 
we  in  West  Virginia  are  often  not  only 
chagrined  but  also  deeply  concerned  by 
the  picture  of  a  State  which  within  its 
boundaries  produces  wealth  for  other 
States,  yet  has  leveled  at  it  again  and 
again  the  charge  of  coming  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  receiving  these 
moneys  from  appropriations  at  the  na- 
tional level. 


The  Senator  now  spc-akinp  Madam 
President,  unplies  no  criticism  of  the 
relationship  between  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  out-of-State  corpora- 
tions which  are  enga^^ed  m  operation.^ 
there.  We  are  weU  aware  of  ihe  con- 
tributions which  such  companies  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  icward  the 
economic  and  industrial  advancement  of 
our  State. 

But  that  which  does  concern  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  a  valid  per- 
ception of  the  relationship  between  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Federal 
Treasury.  More  specifically,  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  widely  held  but  erron- 
eous idea  that  the  channel  oJ'  revenue 
flows  only  from  Washington  to  West 
Virginia  and  not  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion also.  As  demonstrated  bj'  the  sta- 
tistics offered  by  my  able  collejvgue  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case],  the  corporate 
activities  within  West  Virginia  produce 
almost  twice  the  tax  revenues  that  are 
actually  credited  to  West  Virginia,  rev- 
enues which  are  created  by  the  people 
and  the  resources  of  our  State.  In  this 
respect,  the  record  of  West  Virginia,  still 
largely  a  rural  State,  needs  no  apology. 

The  presentation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  C.-vseI 
is  correct  and  is  supported  kiy  figures 
which  have  been  carefully  compiiled  from 
three  independent  sources.  Tlie  figures 
indicate  that  West  Virginia  produces 
revenues  for  companies  in  States,  which 
are  then  credited  to  the  tax  revenues  of 
the  State  or  States  where  the  companies 
are  incorporated.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Consider  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota.  South  Dakota  is 
credited  with  providing  only  0.11  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  revenues.  Yet  the 
LegLslative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  New  York  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shows 
that  actually  South  Dakota  produces  and 
earns  0.25  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
revenues.  That  is.  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  Federal  tax  revenue  actually 
earned  and  produced  in  South  Dakota 
as  compared  with  the  amount  with 
which  that  State  is  credited.  The  figure 
of  0.25  percent  is  supported  by  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
by  a  0.22-percent  figure,  which  is  exactly 
double  the  0.11 -percent  figure  which  is 
credited  to  South  Dakota. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neu- 
berger] is  occupying  the  chair,  she  might 
be  interested  in  the  figures  relating  to 
her  State.  Oregon  is  credited,  on  the 
basis  of  actual  collections,  with  0.59  per- 
cent of  Federal  tax  revenues.  Actually. 
0.93  percent  of  Federal  tax  revenues  has 
its  origin  and  is  earned  in  Oregon,  the 
difference  being  between  0.59  and  0.93 
I>ercent. 

In  other  words,  any  attempt  to  label 
Oregon.  West  Virginia,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  or  any  other  State  as  a  low- 
income  State  on  the  basis  of  taxes  cred- 
ited to  that  State  is  fallacious  because 
those  States  provide  the  business  which 
makes  the  income  of  the  corporations 
who  pay  their  taxes  in  the  Statef;  of  their 
headquarters  or  home  offices. 


Let  me  illu.^t'.ate.  In  South  Dakota 
the  principal  gasoline  companies  art 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana,  Texaco 
Philhp!^  66.  and  the  Old  White  Eagle. 
Not  one  of  thOvse  corporations  pays  its 
corporate  income  tax  m  South  Dakota. 
They  pay  that  tax  at  the  home  office  of 
the  corporation. 

A  large  amount  of  farm  machinery  is 
purchased  in  my  State.  Much  of  it  is 
manufactured  by  John  Deere,  in  Illinois; 
by  Minneapolis-Moline,  in  Minnesota; 
by  AUis  Chalmers,  in  Wisconsin;  or  by 
International  Har\ester.  in  Indiana 
The  corporation  income  tax  of  those 
companies  is  credited  to  the  States  of 
manufacture,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  machinery  which  may  be  sold  in  South 
Dakota. 

Michigan  is  a  good  illustration. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  tell 
us  whether  any  automobiles  are  manu- 
factured in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No:  motor  scooters, 
which  are  much  better  and  provide 
economical  transportation,  are  manu- 
factured in  Nebraska.  They  arc  carry- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  U.S.  mails. 
However,  I  mu'^t  admit  that  out.'^ide  of 
the  hotrod  clubs  no  automobiles  are 
manufactured  in  Nebraska 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
been  in  Nebraska  m.any  times  and  have 
seen  there  numerous  automobiles  m.anu- 
factm-ed  by  Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler.  I  suspect  that  the  prices 
charged  Nebraska  farmers  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Nebraska 
for  those  automobiles  contribute  to  the 
profits  of  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors,  although  those  corporations  pay 
their  income  taxes  in  Michigan.  So 
while  the  income  tax  is  credited  to  Mich- 
igan. Nebraska  is  shown  as  having  a 
lower  income  and  Michigan  a  higher 
income.    Let  us  check  that  out. 

Michigan  is  credit^'d.  based  on  actual 
collections,  with  providing  7.72  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  income  ta^  revenues. 
But  on  the  basis  of  earnings  actually 
originating  in  Michigan,  that  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  earns  only  4.71  percent — 4.71 
percent  earned,  but  7.72  percent  credited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair ».  The  time  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  yielded 
to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  could  go  on,  through  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  activities — life  insurance, 
fire  insurance,  casualty  insurance,  rail- 
roads, and  the  meatpacking  industries. 
Practically  all  these  activities  are  carried 
on  by  large  corporations  whose  corporate 
income  taxes  are  credited  back  to  the 
home-office  States.  That  i.^  wl.y  in  this 
amendment  I  propose  that  1  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  corporate  income 
taxes  as  well  as  1  percent  from  the  per- 
sonal income  taxes  be  part  of  the  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  a\ailablc  for 
these  purposes. 
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I  ha'.e  stressed  this  point.  Madam 
President,  becauj^e  my  amendment  is  not 
an  amendment  for  Federal  aid  in  the 
st.ose  of  a  gift  by  Uncle  Sam.  My 
amendment  calls  for  self-help  by  return- 
ing to  tlie  States,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  1  percent  of  the 
income  taxes  the  people  and  the  corpo- 
rations pay. 

Madam  President,  in  concluding  my 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question:  How  could  one  justify — as  the 
amended  committee  bill  would  do — pay- 
ing $9.26  per  child  to  Connecticut,  but 
$17.06  per  child  to  the  neighboring  State 
of  Rhode  Island ;  or  how  could  one  justify 
payine.  under  the  committee  bill,  as 
amended,  SI  193  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  but  paying  $10.90  to  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  York;  or  how  could 
one  justify  the  payment  of  $22.16  per 
child  to  Vermont,  but  only  $19.47  per 
child  to  New  Hampshire:  or  how  could 
one  justify  paying  $13.11  per  child  to 
Illinois  and  $18.75  per  child  to  Indiana; 
or,  more  personally,  how  could  the  com- 
mittee ju.  tify  the  payment  of  $23.60  per 
child  to  South  Dakota  and  $25.20  per 
child  to  North  Dakota:  or  how  could  the 
committee  justify  the  pajinent  of  $17.73 
per  child  to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
$19.49  per  child  to  the  State  of  Oregon? 

The  answer  must  be  that  by  means  of 
any  formula  which  permits  juggling  and 
tinkermg  with  the  national  and  State 
incomes,  almost  any  result  that  anyone 
might  want  in  his  most  fantastic  imag- 
inings can  be  produced. 

Madam  President,  the  simple,  sound 
way  to  help  hard-pressed  school  sup- 
porters in  every  State  is  to  let  them  have 
a  share — to  let  them  have  1  percent,  as 
I  have  suggested — of  the  total  receipts 
from  the  Federal  income  taxes  on  both 
personal  incomes  and  corporate  in- 
comes, allotted  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age. 

No  one  can  tinker  in  any  way  with 
that  apportionment:  and  the  so-called 
equalization  and  controls  would  be  left 
to  the  States,  within  which  the  needs  of 
the  districts  vary  more  than  do  the 
needs  vary  among  the  States. 

Madam  President,  this  is  the  way  to 
help  education  without  having  Federal 
control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
tables  prepared  by  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  "National  Education  Associa- 
tion. One  is  marked  No.  39  and  appears 
on  paore  26  of  the  report.  It  Is  headed 
■  State  and  Local  Property  Tax  Collec- 
tion.s  Per  $100  of  Personal  Income, 
1959  "  The  other  table  is  No.  55  and  is 
entitled  'Public  School  Revenue  From 
Stat^  and  Local  Sources,  1959-60,  as 
Percent  of  Personal  Income,  1959." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

state  and.  local  property  tax  collections  per 
tlOO    of    personal   income,   1959 

1.  South  Dakota $6  82 

2.  Montana 6.41 

3.  North  Dakota g  09 

4  KMisas "   '  5' 99 

5  Minnesota 5  72 

6  N^braslc.i ~  5  g^ 

7.    Wyoming.. /.'."'.  5  53 


State  and  local  property  tax  collections  per 
$100  of  personal  income,  1959 — Continued 

8.  Vermont $5.50 

9.  Massachusetts ., 5.  33 

10    New  Hampshire B.  23 

11.  Wisconsin 6.13 

12.  Iowa ...  5.11 

13.  Colorado '. 5.04 

14.  New  Jersey 4.98 

15.  Idaho 4.85 

16.  Arizona 4.80 

17.  Maine 4  77 

18.  CaUfornla _  4.67 

19.  Oregon 4.59 

20.  New  York 4  55 

21.  Michigan 4.50 

22.  Indiana 4.26 

23.  Utah 4.10 

24.  Rhode  Island--- 4.09 

25.  Connecticut 3.85 

26.  Texas 3.76 

27.  Ohio 3.65 

28.  Illinois 3.50 

29.  Nevada „ 3.38 

30    Florida _  3  33 

31.  Maryland 3.28 

32.  Missouri 2.97 

33.  Oklahoma 2.91 

34.  Mississippi 2.90 

35.  Washington 2.82 

36  Kentucky 2  75 

37  Pennsylvania 2.67 

38.  Virginia 2.66 

39.  Tennessee 2.54 

40.  Georgia 2.53 

41.  Louisiana 2.61 

42.  Arkansas 2.46 

43.  North  Carolina , 2.32 

44.  West  Virginia 2.20 

45.  New  Mexico 2.17 

46.  South  Carolina 2.  01 

47.  Alabama 1.58 

48.  Delaware 1.32 

49.  Alaska 1.29 


49      States      and      District      of 

Columbia 3.93 

Public  school  revenue  from  State  and  local 
sources,  1959—60.  as  percent  of  personal  in- 
come, 1959 

Percent 

1.  Utah 5.6 

2.  Montana 5.  4 

3.  Louisiana 5.  1 

4.  Wyoming 4   8 

5.  South  Dakota 4.7 

6.  Minnesota 4  5 

7.  Oregon 4.5 

8.  North  Dakota 4.4 

9.  Arizona 4.3 

10.  Michigan -..  4.  1 

11.  South  Carolina 4.1 

12.  Colorado .i_.  4.  0 

13.  New  Mexico 4.0 

14.  North  Carolina 3.9 

15.  Oklahoma 3.9 

16.  Washington 3.9 

17.  Kansas 3.8 

18.  Iowa 3.7 

19.  Mississippi 3.7 

20.  Arkansas 3.6 

21.  Hawaii 3. '6 

22.  Idaho 3.6 

23.  Indiana 3.6 

24.  Vermont 3.6 

25.  Alaska 3.6 

26.  California 3.5 

27.  Florida __ _ 3.5 

28.  Maine 3.5 

29.  New  York 35 

30.  West  Virginia 3.5 

31    Georgia 34 

32.  Ohio 34 

33.  Tennessee 34 

34.  Texas 3.4 

35.  Alabama 3.3 

36.  New  Jersey 3.3 

37.  Wisconsin 3.3 

38.  Nebraska 3.2 


Public  school  revenue  from  State  and  local 
sources,  1959-60.  as  percent  of  personal  in- 
come, 1959 — Continued 

Percent 

39.  Maryland 3.  1 

40.  Illinois a'o 

41.  Nevada 3.0 

42.  New  Hampshire 3,0 

43.  Pennsylvania 3.0 

44.  Kentucky 2.9 

45.  Rhode  Island 2.9 

46.  Virginia 2.9 

47.  Connecticut 2.8 

48.  Delaware 2.8 

49.  Missouri 2.8 

60.  Massach\isetts 2.3 


50  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia  3  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  yielded  to  himself  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me  and  under  my  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  bill  itself.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  without  having  the  time 
I  use  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Case  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  propose  to  object;  but  I  wish 
to  inquire  what  the  time  limitation  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  30  min- 
utes remaining;  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  15  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  No  limitation  of  time  on  the 
bill  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a  bill 
which  will  make  permanent  a  program 
of  Federal  support  for  public  education. 
Today  we  can  temporize  about  an  al- 
legedly modest  3-year  program;  we  can 
temporize  about  Federal  funds  for  segre- 
gated school  systems;  we  can  tempo- 
rize about  deficit  spending.  We  can 
close  our  eyes  to  stark  reality,  because  a 
militant  and  zealous  majority  of  this 
body  is  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  all 
things  to  all  people. 

Practically  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  witnessed,  during  their  serv- 
ice, other  temporary  Federal  programs. 
Do  Senators  remember  the  Marshall 
plan?  It  was  to  be  a  5 -year  program 
to  rebuild  our  war-torn  allies.  Today 
it  is  a  permanent  fixture  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  is  beguiled 
by  the  3 -year  term  of  this  proposed  aid. 
If  any  of  us  is,  let  him  be  reminded  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  already  stated  that  3  years 
will  not  do  the  job. 
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If  any  of  us  wants  to  simi>er  along 
with  the  rosy  notion  that  Federal  aid 
is  not  a  precedent  to  Federal  control, 
let  us  look  at  the  degree  of  control  at- 
tached to  any  other  Federal  grant.  Ex- 
amine the  administration  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  study  its  regulations. 
Examine  the  statements  of  educators, 
who  say,  in  effect,  that  aid  is  needed 
in  order  to  elevate  educational  stand- 
ards. How  do  we  measure  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  standards  without  con- 
trol? 

An  editorial  from  the  School  Adminis- 
trator's Journal,  Overview,  in  the  issue 
for  November  1960,  gives  a  fairly  good 
summary  view  of  the  position  of  educa- 
tors who  favor  Federal  aid: 

The  United  States  is  Inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education.  By 
the  end  of  the  20th  century  we  should  be 
far  along  the  road  toward  this  goal.  There 
will  be  much  travail,  dissension,  and  heated 
debate  concerning  the  wisdom  of  traveling 
this  road.  There  will  be  many  regrets,  many 
cherished  viewpoints  which  will  have  to  be 
given  up  or  changed.  For  Instance,  the 
long-held  views  that  education  Is  largely  a 
personal  concern  and  that  educational  p>ollcy 
should  be  made  by  local  units  of  government 
will  have  to  go.  The  growing  dependence  of 
the  Nation  upx)n  education  wlU  tip  the  scales 
overwhelmingly  for  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished a  very  appropriately  captioned 
editorial  entitled  "Hypocrisy  on  the 
Schools."  It  summarizes  what  we  have 
heard  repeatedly,  that  school  expendi- 
tures have  increased  from  $6  to  $16.4 
billion  in  10  years,  that  funds  increased 
153  percent  while  enrollment  increased 
44  percent;  that  teachers'  salaries  in- 
creased 74  percent  in  this  decade;  that 
classrooms  are  being  built  annually, 
without  Federal  funds,  at  a  rate  10  p>er- 
cent  greater  than  that  rate  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  OfTice  of  Education. 
In  fact,  local  responsibility  is  under- 
writing the  needs  of  public  education  at 
a  growth  rate  in  excess  of  a  comparable 
rate  in  any  other  public  function. 

These  facts  fall  away  from  ears  which 
are  deaf  or  unwilling.  A  majority  Is 
zealously  bent  on  this  course,  and  noth- 
ing— no  reason,  no  logic — can  prevail 
against  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  become  imbued  with 
the  fallacy  that  fiscal  responsibility  at 
the  Federal  level  is  attended  by  a  differ- 
ent system  of  economics  than  attends 
fiscal  responsibility  at  local  and  State 
levels.  Perhaps  we  fail  to  be  impre.ssed 
by  a  Federal  debt  of  $290  billion,  by  a 
deficit  this  year  of  several  billions. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  impressed,  we 
must  live  with  these  facts.  Those  of  us 
who  can  rationalize  the  enactment  of 
this  program  notwithstanding  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  picture  will  give  great  service 
if  they  can  project  our  economic  pattern 
10  or  20  years  and  arrive  at  a  point  when 
we  can  recoup  Federal  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  proponents 
of  this  bill  see  the  needs  of  education 
solved  only  by  Federal  grants  in  a  year 
of  deficit.  The  record  before  us  does  not 
suggest  the  exploration  of  any  alterna- 
tive. This  suggests  a  paramount  desire 
of  Congress  to  give  another  bounty,  a 
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desire  which  is  compelled  by  fact  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  reason  or  resixm&ibility. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collected  about  one  out  of  every 
three  revenue  dollars.  Today  it  collects 
three  out  of  four  revenue  dollars.  The 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
revenue  field;  yet  the  source  of  reve- 
nue— Federal,  State,  and  local — is  the 
same  taxpayer.  We  have  witnessed  sev- 
eral attempts  to  give,  free  of  strings,  a 
Federal  contribution  to  the  States.  All 
attempts  have  been  beaten  do^im.  All 
these  proposals  retained  the  granting  of 
funds,  annually,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  of  us  in  the  minority  party  are 
characterized  by  the  liberals  as  "agin- 
ners."  We  are  castigated  for  a  lack  of 
constructive  alternatives.  If  we  demon- 
strate concern  over  growing  Federal 
dominance  and  mounting  deficit,  we  are 
not  attuned  to  the  times.  Lest  I  be  so 
characterized,  let  me  suggest  an  objec- 
tive which  I  devoutly  hope  can  be  ex- 
plored during  the  3 -year  course  of  this 
alleged  temporary  aid  program. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
produces  $2  billion  annually.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  it  comes  from  an  8-cent-per- 
pack  excise  on  cigarettes.  Consumption 
of  cigarettes  is  amazingly  uniform  in 
comparison  to  population  of  the  several 
States.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty  States 
now  collect  a  State  excise  on  cigarettes. 
Tlie  collection  machinery  is  practically 
established.  We  have  collected  a  tobac- 
co tax  varying  since  colonial  times — we 
have  collected  it  consistently  since  1868. 
Tobacco  excise  was  made  permanent  at 
a  time  when  it,  liquor  excise,  and  cus- 
toms duties  practically  underwrote  the 
cost  of  Federal  Government.  If  a  need 
for  public  education  can  be  shown  to 
compel  additional  areas  of  supixjrt.  why 
not  release  this  area  to  the  several  States 
free  of  Federal  direction  or  supervision? 
Let  the  Federal  Government  give  up  this 
tax  and  let  the  States  impose,  collect,  and 
spend  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  for  edu- 
cation. Again,  I  hope  this  method  can 
be  thoroughly  explored  within  the  next 
2  years. 

My  opposition  to  a  federalized  system 
of  education  has  not  abated  during  these 
debates.  The  singleness  of  purpose 
manifest  by  proponents  of  this  measure 
is  consistent  with  the  ever-expanding 
Federal  assumption  of  all  responsibilities, 
of  all  problems.  The  trend  is  well  estab- 
lished; the  ultimate  is  obvious.  In  1932 
the  Federal  Government  contributed 
$222  million  to  total  State  revenues  of 
$2  541  million — less  than  10  percent.  In 
1959.  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted $5.9  billion  to  total  State  revenues 
of  $29.1  billion — more  than  20  pcrecnt. 
So,  my  colleagues,  we  know  where  we  are 
going.  With  complete  awareness  of  all 
the  facts  we  are  assuming  another  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  imder  deficit  financ- 
ing. We  are  superimposing  on  local 
teachers,  local  administrators,  and  the 
civic-minded  citizens  who  serve  on  our 
local  school  boards  the  beneficence  and 
omnipotence  of  a  spendthrift  Federal 
Government. 

Madam  President,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  finance  education  by  deficit  spending, 
we  propose  to  charge  our  children  for 
their  education,  because  it  will  be  future 


ta.xpayers  who  will  pay  the  debt  and 
the  interest  charged  thereon.  Let  us  not, 
as  politicians,  mortgage  the  future  and 
require  the  children  to  pay  for  their 
education  so  that  we  can  appear  to  be 
giving  something  for  nothing 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANTX)LPH.  Madam  President, 
again  I  desire  to  make  a  request,  and 
that  is  to  oVtain  information  as  to  how 
much  time  for  debate  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  30  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota wishes  to  reserve  some  time  in 
which  to  respond  to  whatever  members 
of  the  committee  may  say  on  the  pro- 
posal, but  there  are  two  additional  tables 
I  want  to  place  in  the  Record.  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  put  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  then  I  shall  discuss  them 
briefly. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  rankings  for 
these  States  for  1959  as  provided  in  the 
report  of  the  Research  Division.  National 
Education  Association,  Research  Report 
1961-Rl.  I  have  already  placed  in  the 
Record  tables  39  and  55. 

I  should  also  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
so,  table  58,  headed  "State  and  Local 
Tax  Revenue — Fiscal  1959 — as  Percent 
of  Personal  Income  in  1959,"  and  table 
59,  headed  "State  and  Local  Property 
Tax  Collections — Fiscal  1959 — as  Percent 
of  Personal  Income  in  1959." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  and  local  tax  revenue  (fiscal  1959)  as 
percent  of  personal  income  in  1959 

Percent 

1.  South  Dakota--- 12.3 

2.  North  Dakota 12.0 

3.  Vermont 11.3 

4.  Louisiana 11.2 

5.  Montana 11.0 

6.  Kansas 10.7 

7.  Mississippi ' 10.  6 

8.  Minnesota ; 10.3 

9.  Wyoming 10.1 

10.  Colorado 10.0 

11.  Iowa 10.0 

12.  Arizona 9.6 

13.  Idaho 9.6 

14.  California-— 9.5 

15.  Maine. _- 9.5 

16.  Washington 9.5 

17.  Wisconsin 9.6 

18    Oregon 9.4 

19.  Utah 9.4 

20.  Massachusetts 9.3 

21    Oklahoma 9.3 

22.  New  York 9.2 

23.  Nevada 9.1 

24.  New  Mexico 9.1 

25.  Arkansas 9.0 

26.  Florida 9.0 

27.  Michigan 9.0 

28.  Rhode  Island 8.6 

29.  Georgia 8.4 

30.  South  Carolina 8.4 

31.  New  Hampshire 8.3 

32.  Nebraska 8.2 

33.  North  Carolina 8.2 

34.  Tennessee 8.2 

35.  Indiana 8.1 

36.  Maryland 7.9 

37.  Texas 7.8 

38.  West  Virginia 7.8 

39.  Alabama 7.7 
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state  and  local  tax  revenue  (fiscal  1959 1    a.-; 
percent  of  personal  income  in  1959 — Con. 
i  Percent 

40  New  Jersey 7.7 

41  Kentucky 7.6 

42.  Pennsylvania 7.2 

43.  Connecticut 7.  1 

44.  Ohio 7.1 

45.  Illinois.-- 7.0 

46    Virginia. -- 7.0 

47.   Missouri 6.6 

48  Delaware 6.  5 

49  Alaska 6.1 


49  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
I  bia  


8.  5 


15 

18 
17 


State  and  local  property  tax  collections  (fiscal 
1959)  as  percent  of  personal  income  in 
1959 

Percent 

1.  South  DakoU--- 6.8 

2  Mont<ina 6  4 

3  North  Dakota 6   1 

4.   Kansas 6.0 

5  Minnesota .: 5.  7 

6  Nebraska 5.6 

7  Vermont 5.5 

8  Wyoming - 5.5 

9  Massachusetts 5.3 

10  New   Hampshire 5.2 

11  Iowa 5.1 

12  Wisconsin 5.1 

13  Colorado 5.0 

14.  Nt'w    Jersey 5.0 

Idaho 4.  9 

Arizona 4.  8 

Maine 4.8 

la    California 4.7 

19  Oregon 4.6 

20  Michigan 4.5 

21  New     York 4.5 

22  Indiana 4.3 

23  Rhode    Island 4.  1 

24  Utah 4.1 

23    Connecticut 3.8 

26  Texas. 3.8 

27  Ohio 3.6 

28  IlUnoU -  3.5 

29  Nevada 3.4 

Florida 3.  3 

Maryland 3.  3 

32  Missouri 3.0 

33  Mississippi 2.9 

34  Oklahoma 2.9 

35  Washington 2.8 

36  Kentucky 2.7 

37  Pennsylvania 2.7 

38  Virginia.. _. 2.7 

39  Arkansas 2.5 

40  Georgia 2.5 

41  Louisiana 2.5 

42  Tennessee 2.5 

43  North    Carolina 2.3 

44  New     Mexico 2.2 

45  West  Virginia 2.2 

46  Stjuth    Carolina 2.0 

Alabama l.  6 

.Alaska 1.3 

Delaware 1.3 


30 

31 


47 
48 
49 


49  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia  3.  9 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  the.se  tablf>.s  are  significant 
because  they  show  what  a  State  hke 
South  Dakota  is  doing  at  the  present 
tune  Table  39  shows  that  South  Da- 
kota was  No.  1  among  all  the  States  in 
tax  collections  per  SI 00  of  personal  in- 
come in  1959.  State  and  personal  prop- 
erty tax  collections  amounted  to  S6.82 
out  of  every  SI 00  of  personal  income. 
Montana  was  second  with  $6.41.  North 
Dakota  was  third  with  $6.09.  The 
average  for  49  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  S3. 93. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  approach- 
ing twice  the  amount  of  the  average  of 


the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  percent- 
age collected  per  $100  of  per.sonal  in- 
come 

Table  55.  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record,  shows  public  school  revenue 
from  State  and  local  sources  for  1959-61 
as  percentage  of  personal  income. 

Utah  led  the  list,  with  5.6  percent. 
Montana  was  second,  with  5.4  percent. 
Louisiana  was  third,  with  5.1  percent. 
Wyoming  was  fourth,  with  4.8  percent. 
South  Dakota  was  fifth,  with  4.7  per- 
cent. 

The  average  for  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  3.5  percent: 
that  is.  3.5  percent  of  the  personal  in- 
come went  to  public  school  revenue  from 
State  and  local  sources,  on  the  average, 
for  all  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  South  Dakota  the  per- 
centage was  4.7  percent,  half  again  as 
much  as  the  average. 

The  States  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring have  been  taxing  themselves  and 
have  not  been  given  credit  or  recogni- 
tion in  the  general  debate.  In  table  58, 
which  shows  the  State  and  local  tax 
revenue  in  1959  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income  in  1959,  again  we  find  that  South 
Dakota  provided  the  highest  amount  of 
revenue  through  State  and  local  taxes 
as  a  percent  of  personal  income.  South 
Dakota  was  first  with  12.3  percent. 
North  Dakota  was  second  with  12  per- 
cent. Vermont  was  third,  with  11.3 
percent.  The  average  for  49  States  ancL 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  8.5  per^^ 
cent. 

Table  59  deals  with  State  and  local 
property  tax  collections  as  percent  of 
personal  income.  South  Dakota  again 
was  first  with  6.8  percent,  as  compared 
to  a  national  average  of  3  9  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  my  colleague  return  to  the  first 
table  and,  for  the  Record,  include  the 
figure  for  West  Virginia,  along  with  the 
figures  for  the  other  States  to  which  he 
invited  our  attention? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  refers  to  the  amount  being  put 
into  schools? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  do  so.  Table  55  shows  that 
West  Virginia  gave  3.5  percent  of  per- 
sonal income  for  public  school  revenues 
from  State  and  local  sources.  That 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  national  av- 
erage. The  national  average  was  3.5 
percent.  West  Virginia  provided  3.5  per- 
cent. That  was  also  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the 
State  of  Maine,  by  the  State  of  Florida, 
by  the  State  of  California,  and  by  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant  to  note 
that  West  Virginia,  which  has  been 
labeled  as  a  low-income  State,  is  trying 
as  best  she  can  to  meet  her  educational 
needs  and  is  contributing  to  public 
school  revenues  exactly  as  much  in 
terms  of  percent  of  personal  income  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  State  of 
California,  or  as  the  State  of  Florida. 
Those  three  States  I  think  the  public 
generally  considers  to  be  rich  States. 
West  Virginia,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  from  her  hard-earned 
dollars  contributes  as  much  to  educa- 
tion from  personal  income,  percentage- 
wise, as  is  contributed  by  the  States  of 


New  York.  Florida,  and  California,  all 
of  which  are  at  the  national  average. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  have  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
speaking  for  West  Virginians,  we  are 
grateful  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  indicated  that  the  citizenry  of  our 
State  are  not  only  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  money  for  educational  purp>oses  but 
also  have  a  very  keen  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  giving  to  our  greatest 
natural  resource,  the  youth  of  our  State, 
the  best  in  educational  facilities  from 
the  standpoint  of  physical  plant  and  the 
very  best  E>ossible  from  the  sl^ndjioint 
of  teacher  contributions,  through  de- 
voted and  inspired  instruction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  minute  yielded  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
24  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Oregon  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  1  percent  of  the  net 
Federal  income  tax  collections  to  be  paid 
to  the  States — including  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Vii'gin  Islands — on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  State's  school-age  population  to 
school-age  population  of  all  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  entitled  "Estimated 
Allotments  to  States  Under  the  Provi- 
sions of  Case  of  South  Dakota  Amend- 
ment to  S.  1021.  Fiscal  Year  1962." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  allotments  to  States  under  the 
provisions  Of  Case  of  South  Dakota 
amendment  to  S.  1021  (5-16-61 — C),  fiscal 
year  1962 


State 
0) 

Projected 

school-ape 
(f>  to  17. 

inclusive) 
pop'.d:»tion. 

'n\y  1.  1««) 
(thousand's) 

(2) 

.Amount  per 
State 

(3) 

ToUl 

45.831 

1  $630  000  000 

.\la*  ania 

8M 

«0 
330 

463 

3,712 

460 

563 

117 

1,136 

1.005 

172 

185 

2,404 

1,215 

706 

560 

828 

12, 357, 793 

Ala-^ka 

824.760 

Arizona . 

4, 0.'iU,  M6 

.\r»:ui5a'! 

f";ilif(irnia    .  . 

fi.  364.  469 
51,0.'.5.  7-'4 

('"I'lriwlo 

6.  405.  708 

Connecticut 

7.  739. 085 

I  )elaw  are 

1.60*4.300 

Flori.la 

15.61.S,  fi3i 

(ieorjtla 

l.S.052.039 

Hawaii 

2.364.339 

Idaho 

2.  543. 030 

lllinui.<i 

33  04.5.  7,15 

Indiana .. 

16.701.578 

Iowa 

9,601.030 

Kan.sas 

7.560.385 

Kentucky 

11.381.816 

'  1  percent  of  the  net  amoiint  of  Federal  Individual  and 
cor|X)rate  Income   tax  collections   is  estimated   to   be 

$63<).n(X).0O0. 
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Estimcted  allotments  to  States  under  the 
provisions  of  Case  of  South  Dakota 
amendment  to  S.  1021  (S-16-«l — C)  fiscal 
year  1962 — Continued 


Btate 


(1) 


IxNilsiana 

.Maine - 

Maryland 

Ma.---.>iachusetts 

Michigan ... 

Mimie»)ta 

MtHtaippi.- 

MiaMUri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU „ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orepnn ... 

I'ennsylranla 

Rliode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tanneim 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ...— 

Virpinia 

Waslilnrton 

West  Virrlnla 

Wlsc'onsln 

Wyomlnp 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rlro 

Vinrtn  biandi 


Projected 
•cbool-ape 

(6  to  17, 

inclusive) 

population, 

July  1,  1060 

(ttiousand.^) 

O) 


Amount  per 

8tat« 


(3) 


112. 536. 403 
3,  257,  839 
10, 914.  447 
15. 189.  ."iOl 
29.  540.  48.'> 
VZ,  234.  077 
8,646.331 
14,07tl.062 

2.  570.  531 
.V  044.  839 
1,044.708 
1.024.462 

19,  03«.  423 

3.  615.  239 
61.  259.  409 
17,  567,  58.1 

2.  474.  308 
33.623.003 

7.6U7.846 

6.378.216 
36.  537.  27H 

2,  762.  977 
10.  089,  677 

2.  SOS.  023 
12.  783.  934 
36.  ^'i.fru 

3.670.223 

1.292.130 
14.447.208 
10,  062.  185 

7.216,781 
14,  034.  8l>4 

1.237.  1.S4 

2.323.100 

247.  431 

10.  433,  331 

137.  4«2 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
committee  and  the  administration  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

nrst.  The  amendment  fails  to  limit 
the  uses  of  Federal  funds  by  the  States 
In  a  manner  similar  to  that  provided  in 
the  committee  bill.  I  also  invite  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  does  not  define  "elementary 
and  secondary  education"  as  being  that 
which  in  the  committee  bill  is  limited 
to  that  which  Is  provided  by  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  States. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  con- 
gressional intent  could  be  construed  as 
authorizing  Federal  aid  to  private  and 
church-related  school  systems. 

As  I  have  said,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  amendment  offers  no  assurance 
that  the  money  will  be  used  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  by  construc- 
tion of  schools,  better  salaries  for  teach- 
ers, and  improved  operation.  If  the 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  Federal 
aid  money  could  be  used  for  any  purpose 
which  could  be  remotely  related  to  edu- 
cational purposes  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level. 

Second.  The  amendment  does  not  take 
Into  account,  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  SUtes,  the  relative  fis- 
cal capacities  of  the  States.  I  point  out 
also  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corrunit- 
tee,  the  equalization  features  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill  cannot  be  found  in 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Third.  The  safeguards  in  the  commit- 
tee reported  bill  which  may  be  found  in 
section  110ia)(3),  which  were  designed 
to  assure  that  priority  in  the  allocation 


of  Federal  funds  be  given  to  the  neediest 
districts  in  the  States,  are  not  to  be 
found  m  the  Case  amendment.  The  lack 
of  such  language  would  defeat  an  im- 
portant principle  of  the  adniini.stration 
bill  designed  to  assist  in  the  equahza- 
tion  within  each  of  the  States  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  each  State. 

Fourth.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  language  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment on  page  6,  section  106(b)    states: 

The  determination  of  whether  moneys 
paid  to  a  State  under  this  title  are  used,  or 
will  be  used,  exclusively  for  purposes  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  educational  agency  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  or  audit  by 
any  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  inclusion  in  a  Federal  aid  bill  of 
the  language  I  have  just  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral educational  aid  program,  since  there 
could  be  no  review  to  assure  that  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  fact  being  used  for  'duca- 
tional  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  al  that 
point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  stat.ement.     It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  rea- 
son I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
yield  is  that  as  I  offered  the  amendment 
today  I  did  not  leave  that  particular  sec- 
tion in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  did  leave 
It  in? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E^akota.  I  did  not. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  there  was  no 
possibility  for  Federal  control,  so  I  left 
that  section  out  and  renumbered  the 
following  section. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  eliminate  that  point  from 
my  opposition. 

Finally.  Madam  President.  I  come  to 
my  last  point.  The  Case  of  South 
Dakota  amendment,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  amendmcnt.s  previously  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  debate 
which  were  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  fMr.  Blakley],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton! ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirej 
seeks  to  incorporate  into  statute  lan- 
guage the  principle  that  the  States  have 
a  proprietary  interest  in  moneys  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  committee 
recommends  strongly  apainst  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Case  of  South  Dakota  amend- 
ment. 

To  sum  up,  Madam  President,  the  com- 
mittee opposes  the  Case  of  South  Dakota 
amendment,  since  first,  it  does  not  ."=pec- 
ify  clearly  that  Federal  grant  aid  shall 
go  only  to  public  schools;  second,  the 
amendment  does  not  take  into  account 
the  relative  fiscal  capacity  of  the  States 
to  support  public  education  a.s  it  ha.";  no 
equalization  formula  for  allocation  of 
funds  among  the  States;  third,  the 
amendment  makes  no  provision  for 
priority  of  Federal  aid  funds  to  districts 
within  a  State  which  have  greate.si,  need: 
and  fourth,  the  amendment  would  sub- 


vert our  Federal  tax  system  by  recopniz- 
Inp  a  propnetaiT  interest  by  the  States  in 
Federal  revenues. 

It  :s  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  committee  and  the  administra- 
tion by  re.iectirig  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired 

Mr.  MORSF.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  amendment  involves,  in  my  judg- 
ment, another  tax  remis.sion  program, 
against  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
in  our  opposition  to  the  Blakley.  Prox- 
mire,  and  Cotton  amendments. 

We  have  a  bill  that  has  been  tliorough- 
]y  considered  by  the  committee.  The 
bill  has  received  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  one  educational  expert  and 
authority  after  another.  The  bill  em- 
phasizes the  basic  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  really  could 
be  said  to  be  the  heart  of  the  "bill.  I 
think  it  would  be  jeopardized  by  the 
Case  amendment.  I  .'Sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  support  the  committee 
and  reject  the  Ca.se  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  page  5.  line  13.  of  my  amendment,  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  to  strike  the  period 
and  add  the  words  "but  shall  withhold 
for  no  other  purpose  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Tlie 
modification  is  to  clarify  a  point  which 
was  raised  in  discassion  personally  with 
me  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Miller'  who  thought  the 
language  would  be  c'.arifying  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  a.s  a  whole.  I 
thank  Senators  for  permitting  that 
clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Madam  President,  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
he  has  said  that  equalization  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  committee  proposal. 
"Equalization  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal"  means  that  what  the 
committee  seeks  to  do  is  to  control  the 
flow  of  educational  funds  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  shrink  from  tlie  suggestion  that 
my  amendment  would  declare  a  State 
interest  in  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected in  the  Federal  income  tax 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  called  away  from  the  fioor  when  I 
earlier  remarked  that  the  State  does 
have  an  interest  in  the  corjxjrate  tax 
which  is  earned  in  each  State  but  yet 
credited  to  the  home  oflBce  State  of  the 
corporation. 

I  assume  that  States  in  which  corpo- 
i-ations  earn  their  taxes  ought  to  have 
a  share  of  the  corporate  income  tax  re- 
turned to  such  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE  I  know  that  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  as 
he  has  stated.  I  completely  disagree 
with  that  view.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  tax  is  a  corporation  tax  or 
an  individ'jal  tax.    The  fact  that  the  tax 
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is  a  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Federal  purposes  is  the 
point.  After  all,  in  this  respect  the  cor- 
poration is  a  US.  citizen  as  much  as  an 
individual  is.  The  tax  is  levied  upon 
U  S.  citizens,  individual  or  corporate,  for 
purposes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  great  change  has  occurred 
in  our  country  in  the  past  25  years.  I 
have  seen  it,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  seen  it.  He  has  seen  a  trans- 
formation from  the  time  when  busi- 
nesses in  small  towns  were  home  owned 
We  had  the  village  blacksmith  and  the 
home-owned  .grocery  store  Today,  in 
place  of  those  stores  and  shops,  we  have 
service  stations  owned  by  corporations 
or  leased  from  major  oil  companie.s.  We 
have  grocery  stores,  organized  in  chain 
fashion,  which  pay  their  corporate  in- 
come taxes  in  the  State.s  in  which  then- 
home  offices  are  located  I  wonder  about 
the  future  of  the  small  communities. 

The  tables  I  have  submitted  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  show  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  percentage  of  personal  mcome 
devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  the  so- 
called  low  income  States  are  far  ahead 
of  the  so-called  rich  States  The  bur- 
dened taxpayers  in  the  small  communi- 
ties are  entitled  to  have  returned  to  the 
States  a  portion  cf  the  corporate  income 
tax  earned  and  taken  away  from  them. 
A  system  is  developing  in  this  country 
under  which  the  major  supplies  and  ma- 
jor services  required  m  the  States  are 
provided  by  absentee  corporate  owner- 
ship. The  people  in  the  States  are  be- 
ing put  in  the  position  of  those  who  at 
one  time  lived  under  the  feudal  system. 
Today  the  corporation  has  become  the 
feudal  lord,  receiving  its  tribute  from 
the  small  communities,  and  sending  it 
to  the  States  of  their  home  oCBces. 

Toy  that  reason  I  believe  the  States 
have  a  proprietary  interest  and  a  right 
to  share  in  the  corporate  income  tax. 
For  that  reason  my  amendment  includes 
corporation  as  well  as  personal  income 
tax  in  setting  forth  a  State's  share. 

Madam  President,  may  I  ask  how 
much  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  How 
much  time  has  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  MOR.^E.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wish  some  of  my  time? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  use  some  of  his  time,  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  MOR.=;e.  I  ?.m  willing  to  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
Madam  Pre.sident.  I  shall  use  some  more 
of  mv  time.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  present,  because  I  wish  to  ask 
him  some  questions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator  my  9  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
we  will  not  need  it. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  how  does 
the  committee  justify  the  pa>Tnent  to 
Connecticut   of   $9.26   per    child   and   to 


neighboring  Rhode  Island  the  payment 
of  $17  06  ,jer  child? 

Mr  MORSE.  The  amounts  work  out 
that  way  by  applying  the  formula  to  the 
wealth  of  the  States  in  respect  to  their 
school-age  population. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  How- 
does  the  Senator  justify  the  payment  of 
$22  16  per  child  to  Vermont  and  only 
$19  41  per  child  to  New  Hampshire. 
winch  is  a  neighboring  State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  the  same. 
The  formula  operates  in  that  way,  when 
the  operative  facts  are  applied  to  the 
standards  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How 
does  the  Senator  justify  the  payment  of 
$17  73  per  child  to  Washington  and 
$19.49  to  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  same  answer.  That 
is  the  relative  difference  in  the  wealth 
of  the  two  States  in  terms  of  their 
school-age  population. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How 
d-es  the  Senator  justify  the  payment  of 
$11  98  per  child  to  New  Jersey  and  $10.90 
per  child  to  neighboring  New  York? 

Mr.  MOflSE.  We  could  go  through 
the  entire  list  of  States  and  make  any 
combination  we  might  wish  for  com- 
parison. We  start  with  a  formula,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  formula  works  out. 
We  start  with  a  formula  that  we  are 
satisfied  is  fair  and  equitable.  It  pro- 
vides for  reasonable  equalization  based 
on  the  ability  of  States  to  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wealth  and  school  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  really  believe  that 
Rhode  Isla.id  has  so  inferior  an  ability 
to  pay  that  i*^  calls  for  $17.06  per  child  to 
be  paid  to  that  State  as  compared  with 
$9.26  for  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the 
formula  shows. 

Mr.  CASS  of  South  Dakota.  Has  not 
the  line  of  my  questioning  suggested  any 
doubt  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  formula? 

Mr.  MORSE.     None  at  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  it  is  a  perfect  formula? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nothing  is  perfect.  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  perfect  formula.  But 
I  think  it  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  has  that  belief,  why  did  he  agree 
yesterday  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
$9.26  provided  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  formula  should  be 
doubled? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  that  nothing  is 
perfect.  To  demonstrate  how  fair  the 
committee  attempted  to  be.  we  con- 
sidered the  subject.  We  had  the  benefit 
of  expert  after  expert.  We  had  the 
benefit  of  iidvice  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  educational  authorities.  We 
found  a  disparity  in  Alaska.  So  what 
did  we  do? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Their 
share  was  increased  62  percent. 

Mr.  MORi3E.  Wc  adopted  an  amend- 
ment after  there  had  been  thorough  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to 
Alaska. 


The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long] 
brought  in  an  amendment  dealing  with 
American  Samoa.  After  furtiier  study 
we  decided  that  the  allocation  to  Samoa 
should  be  corrected,  and  we  adopted  an 
amendment  relating  to  Samoa. 

We  considered  the  problem  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  been 
open  to  proof  that  there  are  any  other 
defects  in  the  Committee  amendment, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  not. 
We  think  the  amendment  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  we  submit  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
debate  on  May  18  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush]  had  printed 
in  the  Record  at  page  8356  an  article 
by  David  S.  Broder.  The  article  had 
been  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  May  15.  The  article 
analyzed  the  changes  that  were  made 
by  the  committee  when  it  changed  from 
the  formula  in  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced to  the  bill  as  reixirted.  In  his 
review  of  that  action  Mr.  Broder  pointed 
out  that  the  changing  of  the  formula  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  al- 
luded resulted  in  Rhode  Island's  bene- 
fiting by  an  increase  of  48  percent,  the 
figure  for  Connecticut  was  reduced  by 
38  percent.  The  result  was  $9.26  per 
child  in  Connecticut  against  $17  06  per 
child  in  neighboring  Rhode  Island.  Even 
that  change,  increasing  Rhode  Island's 
index  by  48  percent  and  reducing  Con- 
necticut's by  38  percent,  with  the  re- 
sultant difference  of  $17.06  for  Rhode 
Island  as  against  $9.26  for  Connecticut, 
does  not  shake  the  Senator's  confidence 
in  the  perfection  of  his  formula? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  debated  that  for- 
mula last  year.  The  same  formula  was 
adopted  last  year.  This  is  the  S.  8 
formula.  We  had  the  benefit  of  con- 
sideration of  it  again  this  year.  The 
committee  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  do  not  know  anything  could  have  been 
more  carefully  considered.  We  believe 
it  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  my  cross-examina- 
tion over? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
cross-examination  is  over.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  has  some  assurance  left  as 
to  his  faith  in  his  formula.  Tlie  more 
we  go  into  it  the  less  faith  I  have  in  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  thing  to 
do  is  to  go  back  to  counting  the  school- 
children. Why  do  we  have  schools? 
Why  do  we  have  education?  Because  of 
the  child.  The  simple  and  logical  tiling 
to  do  is  to  say  that  in  Arizona  or  in 
Connecticut  or  in  Rhode  Island  or  Ala- 
bama or  in  Washington  or  in  Oregon  or 
in  South  Dakota  a  child  is  a  child.  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  taxpayers  to  help  meet 
the  education  of  the  child,  why  not  treat 
all  children  alike  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posal I  have  suggested?  We  would  pay 
the  same  amount  for  each  child  under 
that  proposal.  We  would  count  all  the 
children,  divide  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  their  number,  and  multi- 
ply that  figure  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  given  State  and  in  tliat  way 
determine  the  allocation  for  that  State. 


WELCOME      TO      VICE      PRESIDENT 

JOHNSON  ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM 

ABROAD 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  see  that  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President  has  returned  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  his  great 
trip  of  statesma;iship  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  I  welcome  him  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Semite.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  him  here  this  afternoon  because  in 
case  we  have  a  tie  vote  I  will  need  his 
support.  I  will  go  over  to  him  shortly  to 
lobby  him.  Seri(tusly,  though,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Vice  President  return 
after  a  very  safe  and  a  dedicated  public 
service  journey  in  behalf  cf  his  country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  join  in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  too,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  have  followed  your 
travels  with  inter-?st  and  have  applauded 
the  dignified  but  friendly  way  in  which 
you  have  carried  the  message  of  our 
country's  good  will  and  helpfulness  to 
the  far  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President. 
I  desire  to  join  other  Senators  in  com- 
plimenting the  Vice  President  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  a  long  and 
arduous  mission.  Those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  worl;  closely  with  our  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  and  to  know 
his  lovely  wife,  have  always  known  him  to 
be  capable  of  fulfilling  with  dignity  and 
effectiveness  any  iissignment.  no  matter 
how  difficult  it  may  be.  I  am  sure  that 
the  mission  they  have  made  to  southeast 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  in  advancing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  indeed  happy  to  welcome  him  and 
his  lady  upon  theli  safe  return. 

Mr.  SCOTT.,  Madam  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  the  welcome  home 
greetings  to  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Vice  President.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  makes  friends  He  has  a  natural 
charm  and  personality  which  attracts 
the  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  peo- 
ple in  other  counti  ies  as  well  as  at  home. 
There  is  an  aura  of  America  about  him 
which  gives  a  good  and  cheerful  and 
heartwarming  impression,  and  which  will 
remain  with  the  i>?ople  of  Asia  and  else- 
where. In  his  personality  he  reflects 
those  things  which  are  so  much'  to  our 
advantage,  namely,  that  we  are  a 
friendly  people,  that  we  do  not  carry 
hatreds  or  mistrusts  or  fears  or  chauvin- 
ism or  enmities  or  envy  in  our  dealings 
with  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  as  an  timbassador  of  peace,  I 
say  again,  Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are 
glad  when  you  make  these  trips,  and  we 
are  always  glad  to  have  you  home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  pr:vilege,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Senate  about  10  days  ago,  to  ac- 
company the  Vice  President  on  the  flrst 
leg  and  to  me  the  most  important  leg 
of  his  trip,  and  that  was  his  visit  to  the 
new  State  of  H:iwaii.  His  reception 
there  and  the  comments  he  made  and 
the  friendly  atmosphere  were  indicative 
of  his  entire  trip.  The  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  in  Hawaii  was  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  people,  the  complete  lack  of 
any  show  of  partisanship  whatever  in 
connection  with  his  visit,  and  the  very 


remarkable  endorsement  he  gave  to  what 
in  a  peculiar  way  is  his  own  child,  in  the 
dedicatory  services  of  breaking  ground 
in  connection  with  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter. I  wish  to  join  the  other  Senators  in 
their  complimentary  remarks  and  ex- 
pression of  friendship. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  this  welcome  to  our  for- 
mer distinguished  colleague  and  tiie 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on 
his  return  from  a  remarkable  journey 
around  the  globe.  We  are  all  happy  to 
have  him  back.  We  are  particularly 
happy  over  the  good  effects  that  his  trip 
appears  to  have  achieved.  It  is  always 
heartening  to  every  American  to  read  of 
the  ovations  given  in  foreign  lands  to  a 
distinguished  representative  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  news  is  particularly  wel- 
come when  we  reflect  that  many  times 
the.se  demonstrations  have  taken  place 
in  countries  which  are  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Communist  world.  We 
have  clear  evidence  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip  that  when  the  Communists 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  stir  up 
their  professional  agitators,  the  welcome 
given  by  the  people  of  Asia  to  a  leader  of 
the  American  Government  is  genuinely 
warm  and  enthusiastic.  We  are  pleased, 
too,  by  the  unequivocal  manner  in  which 
the  Vice  President  placed  the  strength 
and  honor  of  the  United  States  behind 
these  Asian  nations  which  are  struggling 
against  the  dark  clouds  of  communism 
thar  hover  along  their  borders.  The  po- 
tential aggressors  of  the  Far  East  have 
been  given  fair  warning  of  the  resistance 
which  will  await  them  if  they  should 
persist  in  their  foolish  imperialistic 
expansion. 

I  know  that  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  will  take  no  offense  whatever 
in  my  remark  that  this  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  what  has  become  known  in  this 
country  as  personal  diplomacy,  about 
which  we  have  already  heard  a  great  deal 
and  will  probably  hear  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  future.  I  hope  all  of  it  is  as  good 
as  that  practiced  by  our  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  Vice  President  upon  his 
work  during  his  recent  trip  to  Asia.  We 
owe  him  gratitude  for  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  our  country's  position 
during  this  trip. 

I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Asia. 
From  that  experience,  as  I  read  about 
the  Vice  President's  trip  and  the  recep- 
tion given  him.  I  knew  that  he  had 
established  a  rapport  with  the  people 
and  with  the  leaders  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

I  do  not  know  the  substance  of  his 
conversations  with  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments or  tJie  commitments  which  were 
made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  know  that  in  the  long  run.  it 
will  be  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  that  will  carry  meaning  to  the 
people  of  the  countries  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent visited. 

But  even  so.  the  Vice  President  accom- 
plished much  for  our  country  on  his 
trip.  His  work  promises  even  greater 
undertakings  on  his  part  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  future. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT    OF    1961 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  am  willing  to  waive  the  rest 
of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  also  willing  to  do  so,  and  to  have  the 
roll  called. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr,  McCarthy]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  Uie 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Blakley].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  !Mr  Hicken- 
LOOPERl  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


(No.  5:: I 

YEAS— 30 

Bean 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Ruaaell 

Boggs 

CJoldwater 

Sc.hoeppel 

Bridges 

Holland 

Smathers 

Butler 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Case,  S  Dale 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Wllltam!!   Del 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

NAYS — 61 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Case.  N.J. 

Fong 

AUott 

Church 

Fulbrlght 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Bible 

Cooper 

Hart 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Douglas 

Hayden 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Ellender 

nickey 

Cannon 

Engle 

Hill 

Carroll 

Er\'ln 

Humphrey 
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JactLson 

McNrtinara 

Robertson 

jRTltS 

MeT^U 

Sal'onstall 

Jv^tinjion 

Monro  a  ey 

Scott 

J^'^dan 

Morse 

Smith.  Masa 

Kefauver 

Morton 

Sir.ith.  Maine 

Kerr 

Moss 

Sparknn»n 

Kiichel 

Mu-k:e 

Symington 

L  iQij.  Mo 

Neuberger 

WUiiam.'i.  N'.J 

L   ns;,  Hawaii 

Pastore 

Yarbor'j  i^h 

MagriMsnn 

Pfll 

Young,  Ohio 

M  a-.^fleld 

Proxmire 

McGee 

Elaado.pn 

1 

NOT   VOTING 

9 

Anderson 

Carlson 

H.ckenlooper 

BlaKley 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

B-.Fh 

Gore 

Prouty 

So    the 

amendment   of 

Mr.    Case    of 

South  Dakota  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  Pre.s;dent.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pre.sident, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REORGAXTZATION  PLAN  NO  5  OP 
1961.  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  LA- 
BOR RELATIONS  BO  ARI>— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  172J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMrs. 
NEUBERcrR  in  the  chair' .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting Reorcranization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1961.  relative  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Since  the  messaare  has  been  read  in  the 
House  of  Repre.spntatives.  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  beinjT 
read,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  mes.sae«.  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No  5  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
orfranization  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

This  Reorsranization  P'.an  No.  5  of  1961 
follows  upon  my  message  of  April  13, 
1961,  to  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States.  It  i.s  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorrranizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  handling  of  the  business  before 
the  Board,  permitting  its  disposition  at 
different  levels  so  as  better  to  promote 
Its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus  matters  both 
of  an  adjudicatory  and  regulatory  nature 
may,  depending  upon  their  importance 
and  their  complexity,  be  finally  con- 
summated by  divisions  of  the  Board,  in- 
dividual Board  members,  hearing  exam- 
iners, and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  7 1  a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (60  Stat.  241),  by  other 
employees  This  will  relieve  the  Board 
members  from  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  majiy  matters  of  lesser  importance 
and  thus  con.serve  their  time  for  the 
consideration  of  major  matters  of  policy 


and  planning.  There  is,  however,  re- 
served to  th(  Board  as  a  whole  the  right 
to  review  ai.y  such  decision,  report,  or 
certification  cither  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  the  petition  of  a  party  or 
intervenor  cemon.strating  to  the  .satis- 
faction of  the  Board  the  desirability  of 
having  the  matter  reviewed  at  the  top 
level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  tlrie  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Board,  for  mandatory  re- 
view of  any  such  decision,  report,  or  cer- 
tification upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  less  one  member. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reoiganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected  func- 
tions. It  is,  however,  impracticable  to 
itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  inve^itigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2ia)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Aot  of  1949.  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  24,  1961. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.AviTsl   and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  3,  lines  1  through  5,  to  restore 
the  matter  to  be  stricken  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  delete  the  matter 
to  be  inserted  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment; namdy,  on  page  3,  line  4,  to 
strike  out  "and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  $850,000,000," 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$666,- 
000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962,  $766,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963, 
$866,000,000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulting 
with  the  various  interested  parties,  I 
should  like  to  propound  an  unanimous- 
consent  request,  to  the  effect  that  45 
minutes  be  allocated  to  the  Cooper- 
Javits  amendment,  30  minutes  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  15  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr    COOPER.    Ifad&m   President.   I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  can  be  very  quickly 
explained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  inquire  how  much  time  the  Sena- 
tor yields  himself 

Mr.   COOPER.     Fifteen  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  can  be  very  quickly  ex- 
plained. Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  the 
authorization  from  the  $2,550  million 
proposed  by  the  committee  bill  to  the 
amount  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President.  That  amount  was  $2,298  mil- 
lion. The  reduction  in  the  authorization 
would  be  $252  million,  if  our  amendment 
is  adopted. 

This  amendment  Is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  earlier 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  But  there  is  this  difference: 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  have  reduced  the  au- 
thorization, and  would  have  returned  to 
the  original  formula  of  allocation  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  The  Senate  has 
voted  twice  ufxm  the  formula.  Last 
Friday  the  Senate  defeated  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  and  by  me  proposing 
a  formula  different  in  philosophy  from 
the  committee  bill:  and  today  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche), 
who  proposed  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  formula  prescribed  in  the  bill  sent 
up  to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  amendment  which  we  have  of- 
fered would  not  change  the  formula  in 
the  bill.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  reduce  the 
authorization  by  S252  million,  to  the  ex- 
act figure  proposed  by  the  President. 

Why  do  we  make  this  proposal?  I  say, 
first,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  .still 
contend  that  the  formula  of  allocation 
proposed  by  the  committee  bill  is  not 
grounded  on  the  criteria  of  need,  or  the 
effort  the  States  make.  It  is  not  the 
best  formula,  it  is  an  untried  formula. 
In  the  next  3  years,  we  will  find  out  how 
the  formula  works.  Let  us  test  it  with- 
in tlie  terms  of  the  authorization  pro- 
posed by  the  President — a  sum  $252 
million  smaller  than  the  authorization 
in  the  bill. 

A  second  argument  for  our  amendment, 
one  which  does  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  explanation,  is  that  it  would  save  $252 
million.  I  do  not  have  to  prove  to  the 
Senate.  I  think,  my  devotion  throughout 
the  years  to  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  But  we  are  entering  into  a  new 
field.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  $2,298,000,000  proposed  by  the 
President  can  be  just  as  effective  in  the 
next  3  years  as  the  $2,550,000,000  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

I  make  one  other  argument,  and  then 
I  close,  because  there  is  no  use  debating 
at  great  length  on  the  amendmf^nt  To- 
morrow the  President  wUl  come  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  and  ask  for 
additional  funds  for  the  defense  and 
space  program.     The  increases  may  be 
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essential,  in  the  long  run,  they  may  not 
be  more  essential  tlian  the  improvement 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause our  ability  to  defend  ourselves, 
our  ability  to  progress,  will  depend  upon 
the  knowledge,  and  creativity  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country,  and  for 
the  great  p>art  educated  men  and 
women.  But  at  this  time,  as  we  em- 
bark upon  a  new  program,  I  think  it 
reasonable  to  hold  to  the  figures  which 
were  proposed  by  the  President,  particu- 
larly when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  additional  sum  of  $252  million 
was  added  by  the  committee  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a'  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  honored  to  join 
the  Senator  in  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  has  just  mentioned  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  argument  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  who  are  for  the  bill, 
because  it  is  said  that  the  formula  which 
is  in  the  bill  now  is  the  formula  of 
the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion adopted  it.  Tlie  administration,  in 
calculating  what  wfs  a  balanced  alloca- 
tion of  the  resources  for  this  purpose  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  arrived  at  a 
figure,  and  that  administration  was  de- 
voted to  Federal  aid  to  education  just  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  have 
been.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  put  in 
the  bill  a  figure  which  the  Senator  is 
proposing,  we  can  make  a  choice.  The 
committee  took  the  choice  of  adding 
$252  million  and  then  dividing  that 
amount  under  a  new  formula.  But  the 
committee  picked  the  figure.  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration, after  making  a  careful  study  of 
what  is  necessai-y  for  this  purjxjse.  ar- 
rived at  a  figure,  and  we  ought  to  stand 
for  that  figure  if  we  are  to  have  financial 
prudence. 

I  hope  the  fiiendj  of  the  bill  will  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  He  has  made  a 
compelling  and  effective  argument. 
Senators  who  believe  in  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion and.  after  man\  weeks  of  considera- 
tion, proposed  to  the  Congress  a  bill 
authorizing  $252  million  less  than  the 
committee  bill. 

Some  statement*  have  been  made 
upon  the  floor  indicating  that  the  com- 
mittee enlarged  the  authorization  to 
increase  the  allotments  to  States  repre- 
sented by  members  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  I  do  not 
believe  that  personal  interest  led  to  the 
increase  in  authoriz.itlon.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Sena'^or  Morse,  and  its 
members.  I  do  say.  however,  that  the 
effect  of  adding  $21)2  million  to  a  bill 
provides  increases  to  a  large  number  of 
States,  many  of  which  are  not  making 
the  effort  that  they  ought  to  make.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  bad  formula  and  the 
arbitrary  addition  of  $252  million  on  the 
last  day  of  the  committee  work. 

If  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  have 


proposed  is  adopted,  it  will  reduce  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  States,  over  a 
period  of  3  years,  by  about  10  percent 
per  State.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
proportional  allocations  to  the  States. 

It  will  save  $252  miUion.  It  will  not 
damage  the  formula  which  has  been 
supported  so  strongly  by  the  majority. 
even  though  we  do  not  agree  with  its 
rationale. 

Madam  President,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  Senate  should  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  by  $252 
million  to  the  exact  sum  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  and  New  York  wish  to  have 
me  use  some  time  now? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  concluded,  but 
I  would  like  to  reserve  5  minutes'  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Cooper- 
Javits  amendment.  As  floor  leader  of 
the  bill,  after  consultation  with  the  ex- 
perts on  the  staff  to  whom  I  shall  al- 
ways be  indebted  for  their  wonderful 
service  during  this  debate,  I  find  this  a 
very  disrupting  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senate  defeated 
the  Cooper-Javits  formula  the  other  day. 
The  Cooper-Javits  formula  was  geared 
to  a  $666  million  authorization.  The 
Senators  now  seek  to  return  to  the 
amount  of  $666  miUion,  but  without 
changing  the  formula. 

In  reply  I  say  that  the  formula  we  have 
adopted,  after  a  thorough  briefing  by 
experts  in  regard  to  the  equities  of  the 
formula,  with  an  authorization  of  $850 
million,  is  a  formula  which  does  justice 
to  a  group  of  States  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  probably  had  in  mind. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  my  remarks 
against  the  Cooper-Javits  formula  the 
other  day  I  pointed  out  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  inequities  of  the  ef- 
fects on  a  group  of  the  so-called  mid- 
dle States — Washington.  Oregon.  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin — States  which  are  mak- 
ing a  remarkably  fine  effort  in  support  of 
their  schools.  In  fact,  those  States  are 
paying  more  on  the  basis  of  their  abil- 
ity to  pay  than  some  of  our  richer  States 
are  paying. 

When  we  use  $850  million.  Madam 
President,  and  consider  the  distribution 
under  the  formula,  we  are  advised  there 
is  the  highest  degree  of  equalization  and 
equitable  justice  to  these  States.  If  we 
use  a  lower  flgiire,  we  shall  start  to  work 
a  good  many  inequities. 

The  amount  to  be  authorized  in  the 
bill  is  important  to  the  fair  operation  of 
the  formula. 

Last  year  when  we  were  dealing  with 
the  same  formula — and  there  is  not  one 
whit  of  difference  between  the  formula 
used  this  year  and  the  formula  used  in 
S,  8,  which  the  Senate  adopted  last 
year — our  figure  was  $916  million  for 
each  of  2  years  instead  of  the  $850  mil- 
lion for  each  of  3  years  used  this  year. 
Senators  might  ask,  "Why  did  you  take 
less  this  year  than  last  year?"  It  is  be- 
cause we  conferred  with  the  experts.    We 


said,  "We  wish  to  use  the  minimum  fig- 
ure which  we  are  satisfied  will  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  justice  to  all  States 
concerned."  Our  advice  was  that  $850 
milhon  for  3  years  would  do  the  job.  but 
that  if  we  provided  less  we  would  start 
being  imfair  to  some  of  the  States, 
which  would  then  get  less  money. 

My  next  point.  Madam  President,  is 
a  question.  About  what  are  we  quib- 
bUng— $200  million— $250  million? 

That  is  the  difference  between  the 
formula  and  the  figure  now  proposed  by 
my  good  friends  from  Kentucky  and 
New  York.  It  is  proposed  to  take  $250 
million  away  from  the  schoolchildren 
of  America  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
."5250  million  is  to  be  the  goal  of  the  great 
economy  drive  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  by  my  good  friends 
from  Kentucky  and  New  York,  at  the 
expense  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country  whom  we  have  demonstrated,  if 
we  have  demonstrated  anything  in  this 
debate,  are  sorely  in  need  of  more  and 
not  less  educational  effort  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

If  my  good  friends  from  Kentucky  and 
New  York  wish  to  join  with  me  in  an 
economy  drive,  I  shall  welcome  them 
with  open  arms,  but  we  should  not  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  children  in  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  of 
this  country. 

We  should  do  it  in  those  places  in  the 
national  budget  w-here  we  can  find 
shocking  waste.  There  is  not  a  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  know- 
there  is  shocking  waste  in  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  Federal  budget.  Two  hun- 
dred fifty  million  dollars?  I  plead  with 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and  Ken- 
tucky to  join  with  me  in  a  drive  not  to  cut 
$250  million  but  to  cut  $2  billion  from  the 
waste  which  can  be  found  in  our  whole 
defense  and  foreign  aid  program.  By 
eliminating  that  waste,  we  can  end  up 
with  a  stronger  America  and  a  stronger 
defense. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  we  could  get 
so  much  concerned  about  a  lot  of  waste 
which  goes  into  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion abroad.  The  American  taxpayers' 
do  not  realize  the  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  our  money 
being  spent  supposedly  for  educational 
assistance  abroad. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  as  chairman  of 
one  of  its  subcommittees  whicli  has 
something  to  do  with  analyzing  and 
surveying  the  results  of  some  of  those 
expenditures.  I  know  that  a  lot  of  the 
money  is  being  wasted  in  our  programs 
abroad. 

I  plead  for  some  control  as  we  consider 
this  bill.  I  say  to  my  friends  from  New- 
York  and  Kentucky,  "Let  us  Join  to- 
gether. We  have  always  supported  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  all  three  of  us.  Let 
us  join  together  to  give  this  program  a 
3-year  trial  period." 

The    Senator    from     Kentucky     [Mr 
Cooper]  says  we  should  try  the  program 
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out  for  3  years  on  the  basis  of  $666  mil- 
lion, and  then  see  what  we  ought  to  do 
at,  the  end  of  3  years.  I  plead  with  the 
Senator.  I  say,  "CcMne  on  over  and  join 
u:ih  me  in  tryina:  out  the  program  for  3 
years  at  the  rate  of  $850  million  for 
these  little  boys  and  girls.  Do  not  make 
your  saving  there.  You  two  are  great 
humanitarians.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
have  left  me  on  this  great  humanitarian 
question." 

Here  we  are,  representing  ourselves  to 
the  American  people  as  three  constitu- 
tional liberals.  What  has  happened  to 
our  liberality^  Liberality,  after  alJ.  has 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  putting  ideals 
to  work.  This  is  a  great  ideal.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  Senators  leave  me.  Let 
us  not  in  any  way  cut  down  on  this  ideal. 

Let  us,  the  three  of  us,  stand  together 
for  $850  million  per  year.  That  is  the 
cost.  $850  million.  Are  the  children 
worth  it?  Do  not  put  a  price  tag  on 
them.  Do  Senators  wish  to  say  that  they 
will  take  $250  million  from  the  children? 
They  do  not  mean  to  do  that. 

Madam  President.  I  close.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  surpri?ed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  must  say  I 
would  be  more  impressed  by  his  argu- 
ment if  the  Senator  and  his  committee 
had  not  suddenly  rediscovered  their 
idealism  on  the  last  ni-:ht  the  commit- 
tee met.  The  committee  met  for  weeks, 
and  stuck  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation for  an  authorization  of  $2,298 
million  but  on  the  la.st  day  the  com- 
mittee met.  or  the  last  night,  the  ideal- 
ism ftvsserted  itself  and  it  was  increased 
to  $2,500  million.  The  humanitarian 
feelinp:  for  the  children  swept  the  hearts 
of  the  committee  member^  and  in  the  last 
hours,  they  boosted  the  figure  by  $252 
million.  I  say  this  in  all  frlend.ship  to 
my  good  friend  Senator  Morse,  for  we 
have  fought  together  for  the  schools 
since  1947. 

We  support  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  But  it  was  an  arbitrary 
decision  at  the  last  minute,  to  add  $252 
million.  Let  us  be  sensible.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  authorization  the  President 
recommended,  one  which  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  accepted  until  th*^ 
last  day  TTns  amount  was  acc'ptfMi  by 
the  subcommittee.  It  was  voted  tenta- 
tively by  the  full  committee. 

I  suese.st  that  we  return  to  common- 
sense  and  reduce  the  amour.t  of  the  bill 
by  $252  million. 

Mr.  JAVIT5.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me"' 

Mr.  (TOOPER.     I  yield 

Mr  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oreson  gave  us  the  key  to  his  think- 
ing when  he  used  the  word  "hberality" 
Inste.id  of  the  word  ••liberalism."  That 
point  was  .somethins  very  secret  in  his 
heart  that  just  came  otit.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired  with  liberalism  but 
not  with  liberality  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
ta.xp  lyer.  It  is  all  right  to  be  liberal 
ourselves,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  eval- 
uation of  education.  And  I  appreciate 
the  stood  humor  and  warmth  with  which 
the  Senator  referred  to  tiie  worth  of  edu- 
cation.    Its   worth   is  as  many   billions 


of  dollars  as  there  are.  I  am  not  trying 
to  put  a  pri  "e  tag  on  education.  Nor 
would  tiie  aitiount  appropriated  be  the 
total  bill  for  the  country,  which  comes 
t)  many  biili  ns  of  dollars. 

Involved  :,s  a  question  of  incentive  and 
supplement.  It  is  a  question  of  the  allo- 
cation of  ou."  re.-ources.  wluch  we  all 
know,  wiiethor  we  are  liberal  or  not, 
are  not  limit. ess.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  as  the  seat  of  authority, 
would  allocate  what  it  thought  would 
be  a  fair  amount  of  our  resources. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1  and  I  will  have  to 
speak  on  thi.s  subject  before  the  bill  is 
voted  upon.  We  seek  to  bring  the  bill 
back  to  a  fundamental  rationale  of  the 
allocation  of  our  resources.  Not  only 
American  youth,  but  also  the  American 
old  people,  American  middle-aged  peo- 
ple, American  security,  and  American 
resources  are  worth  everything  we  can 
spend  on  them.  With  that  argument 
where  would  we  stop? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  say 
that  if  we  aie  to  allocate  our  resources, 
we  should  allot  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  central  source  of  authority 
suggests  that  we  allocate  the  funds.  We 
urge  that  the  aimendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  L.A.USCHE  As  I  look  at  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  and  New  York  and 
listen  to  their  voices.  I  cannot  conclude 
that  they  are  the  Simon  Legrees  that 
they  have  been  described  to  be.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  are  both  p>os- 
sessed  of  a  very  warm  attitude  and  a 
purpose  to  lielp.  I  think  that  they  are 
possessed  of  mercy,  charity,  and  human- 
itarian qualities,  and  not  devoid  of 
those  qualities,  as  sugeested  in  the  light, 
humorous,  and  well-intentioned  manner 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MOFLSE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  tiie  r^^mamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  tae  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  U^.e  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky !  Mr.  Cooper  i.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roK. 

The  Chie'  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore  ] .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCauthy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Robertson!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson;  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  frt)m  New  Mexico  would  vote 
'•nay  "  and  he  Senator  from  New  Hainp- 
shire  would  vote  ••yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Busiil. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  '"nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Blakley]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  "Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prodty  ]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
■yea  "  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  J. 
If  pi-esent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay.  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


(No.  63] 

YEAS— 30 

Allott 

Curtla 

L«usch«! 

Beall 

Dlrkrsen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Morton 

Boggs 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Butler 

Goldwater 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  Vft. 

Holland 

Schoeppei 

Cnpehart 

Hruska 

Scott 

Case,  S.  DaJt. 

Javlta 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Keating 

WUUama,  Del. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

NAYS — 59 

Young.  N.  Dak 

AUcen 

Hayden 

Mou 

BarUett 

Hlckey 

Muskle 

Bible 

HUl 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

John-ston 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Case,  N  J. 

Kefauver 

Ru.s.sell 

Church 

Kerr 

Sniftthers 

Clark 

1/  ng.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

EUender 

Magnii.son 

Stennls 

Engle 

Maruifleld 

Symlnfrton, 

Ervln 

McCleUmn 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGee 

Wiley 

Ful  bright 

MrNamara 

William.'*.  N.J. 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

HaiUe 

Morse 

NOT  VOnNQ- 

-11 

Anderson 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Blakley 

Chavea 

Prouty 

BrHgP3 

Gore 

Robertson 

Buah 

Hlckenlooper 

1961 
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So  the  amendnr.ent  oCFered  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  for  himsell  and  Mr.  Javits,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  'rom  Georgia  yield, 
without  losing  the  f-oor? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam,  President,  I 
should  like  to  querj  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  also  as  to  what  he  con- 
templates for  tomorrow  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week,  if  he  knows  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  remain 
in  session  tonight  imtil  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  has  been  reached.  Very 
soon,  the  Talmadge  amendment  will  be 
made  the  pendin?  business.  Other 
amendments  may  o.-  may  not  be  offered. 
If  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
bill  if  and  after  the  third  reading  has 
been  reached,  he  m  ly  do  so  this  evening 
or  w£dt  until  tomc>rrow,  when  general 
debate  on  the  bill  v  ill  take  place. 

After  discussing  the  subject  with  the 
distinguished  mino-ity  leader,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  t!ie  bill  to  a  vote  to- 
morrow, to  the  end  that  Senators  will  be 
able  to  perform  Meraorial  Day  duties,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  speeches,  during 
a  period  extending  imtil  Wednesday 
next. 

The  Senate  will  meet  on  Monday  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  wliich  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. The  Senate  may  meet  on  Fri- 
day to  enable  Sem.tors  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  make  speeches.  However,  no  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted  on  Friday  If  the 
pending  business  is  concluded  by  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Montana  esti- 
mate that  the  bill  might  be  passed  by  5 
or  6  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  by  5 
or  6  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  the  aid-to-education 
bill  to  a  vote. 

Madam  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  submit  an  order  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  bei?lnnlng  at  10  ajn.  on 
Thursday.  May  25.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  25  ■  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  |Mr.  Javits]  concerning 
the  enforcement  in  certain  States  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  for  the  protection  of 
Individual  rlghte:  Provided,  That  If  a  vote 
has  not  been  reached  In  one  hour,  the  con- 
current resolution  wUl  be  placed  on  the 
calendar:  Provided  further.  That  the  time 
b«   equally   divided    and    controlled   by    the 


Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  aaid  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  leadership  has  sought  to  touch  all 
bases  concerning  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  its  approval. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate for  its.  consideration,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President. 
I  submit  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  20. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following: 

or  withhold  any  funds,  authorized  under 
this  act,  from  any  State  education  agency 
which  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  so 
that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Greorgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulta- 
tion  with  interested  Senators  I  desire 
to  propound  another  imanimous-con- 
sent  request,  namely,  that  an  hour  and 
a  half  be  allotted  to  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  1  hour  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  one-half  hour  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon   [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heais  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
require  to  complete  my  statement. 

Madam  President,  in  his  message  of 
February  20  recommending  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pendmg.  President  Kennedy  stated: 

Education  must  remain  a  matter  of  State 
and  local  control,  and  higher  education  a 
matter  of  individual  choice. 

He  fmther  declared  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  March  8 : 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
more  Important  than  to  have  good  schools, 
well-trained,  competent  teachers. 

In  an  appearance  on  Meet  the  Press  on 
Februai-y  19,  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  ■\Yelfare  Ribicoflf  said: 

Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
facing  our  country.  I  am  passionately  com- 
mitted to  education  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  have 
many  problems  facing  this  country — agri- 
cultural surpluses,  civil  rights,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  segregation  and  desegregation.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  for  America  if 
we  tried  to  string  all  of  these  problems  to- 


gether on  one  string  of  beads  and  try  to 
solve  them  in  one  package,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  education  if  we  in- 
sisted that  we  solve  every  problem  facing 
this  country  on  the  back  of  education,  be- 
cause this  would  do  no  good  for  education 
and  wouldn't  solve  the  problems  of  segre- 
gation. 

The  Washingt<Jn  Post,  in  its  Issue  of 
March  9,  reported  on  Secretary  Ribi- 
coflf "s  testimony  before  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  as  follows: 

Any  attempt  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  schools  practicing  racial  segregation 
"would  definitely  weaken  prospects  for  the 
legislation,"  Ribicoflf  said. 

Congress  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  "clean  and  clear-cut  vote — are  you 
or  are  you  not  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to 
education?"  Rlbicoff  declared. 

Madam  President.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  both  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  Ribicoflf  on  all  counts. 

I  agree  that  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  America  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

I  agree  that  control  of  public  edu- 
cation must  be  retained  on  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  tragic  to 
attempt  to  use  education  as  a  vehicle 
for  solving  other  problems. 

I  agree  that  the  injection  of  extrane- 
ous issues  by  either  addition  or  omission 
will  jeopardize  the  prospects  for  passage 
of  this  bill. 

For  those  reasons.  Madam  President, 
I  am  oflfenng  my  amendment  to  uphold 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  what 
they  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  as  it  is  before 
the  Senate  prohibits  all  departments, 
agencies,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  exercising 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  administration  and  operation 
of  public  schools. 

That  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It 
does  not  quite  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Control  in  any  governmental  imder- 
taking  ultimately  is  exercised  by  the 
hand  which  controls  the  purse. 

In  this  case  the  power  of  the  purse 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  safeguard  against  abuse  of  that  power 
to  impose  by  indirection  the  very  same 
controls  which  are  prohibited  by  di- 
rection. 

All  my  amendment  would  do.  Madam 
President,  would  be  to  expand  the  pro- 
hibitions presently  in  the  bill  to  specify 
that  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  for  any  reason  withhold  any  of  the 
funds  for  which  it  provides. 

That.  Madam  President,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  express  wishes  of  the  Prc-^ident 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  'Welfare, 

That,  Madam  Pre.'^ident,  is  in  accord 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Geoieia  as  expressed 
by  their  elected  officials  and  through  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, tlie  State  lx)ard  of  education, 
the   county   commissioners'   association, 
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and    vaiuous    responsible    civic,    social, 
church,  and   educational  organizations. 

The  State  of  Georgia  and  its  schools 
need  the  funds  which  would  be  provided 
by  this  bill — particularly  so  in  providing 
long-overdue  and  much-needed  salary 
increases  for  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators 

But  among  all  GeorgiaiLs  there  is  a 
fear  that  unless  the  specific  prohibition 
against  Federal  controls  is  accompanied 
by  an  equally  specific  prohibition  again-st 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds,  the 
bill  could  turn  out  to  be  a  Trojan  horse 
which  would  disrupt,  rather  than  pro- 
mote educational  progress  in  our  State. 

Georgians.  Madam  President,  gener- 
ally favor  Federal  aid  to  education,  if  it 
can  be  had  without  controls  of  any  de- 
gree and  without  the  threat  that  at  some 
later  date  funds  might  be  withh.-ld  by 
some  bureaucrat,  for  any  unspecified 
reason. 

Madam  President,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  I  have  proposed.  I  can 
give  my  support  to  this  legislation. 
Without  it.  I  shall  be  compelled  in  good 
conscience  to  vote  against  it 

My  hope  and  my  plea,  Madam  Pres- 
ident, are  that  this  Senate  will  give  sub- 
stance to  the  wishes  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  all  the  other  responsible 
leaders  and  educators  who.  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Ribicoff,  want  a  program  of 
Federal  a.sM.^tance  to  education  without 
one  shred  of  Federal  control. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  and  as  Governor 
was  the  sole  director  of  the  State  budget. 
In  that  capacity  I  learned  that  the  power 
to  withhold  or  to  grant  funds  is  the 
most  complete  power  which  can  be  vested 
in  any  official  on  any  level  of  govern- 
ment The  power  to  withhold  funds  is 
the  power  to  control  not  only  of  the 
policies  of  government,  but  even  those 
of  individuals.  An  employer  can  con- 
trol his  employee  through  his  power  to 
cut  off  the  worker's  salary  or  to  dis- 
charge him  Thereby  the  employer  can 
control  the  actions  of  his  employee. 

Thus,  it  is  fundamental  that  he  who 
controls  the  purse  strings  of  a  govern- 
mental agency,  m  the  final  analysis,  con- 
trols the  policies  of  that  agency.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  see  a  situation  arise 
wherein  any  Federal  bureaucrat  at  any 
time  in  the  future  can  send  for  a  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  whether  from 
Hawaii.  Oregon.  Alaska,  or  any  other 
State  and  threaten  him  by  saying.  "I 
am  going  to  scan  your  school  budget  very 
carefully  next  time,"'  and  then  give  him 
a  veiled  hint  about  what  policies  he 
should  follow  to  prevent  that  budget 
from  being  cut. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Geor^'ia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yifld. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  think  the  bill  con- 
tal^■.'^  a  definite  prohibition  of  the  thing 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
referred,   and  will  actually  prevent  it? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  bill  is 
fine  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not 
reach  the  heart  of  the  matter,  namely, 
whether  the  fund.s  can  be  withheld  or 
denied. 


Mr.  GRUENING  But  the  bill  pro- 
vides: 

Sec.  103  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  dei)artment  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  t.ie  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  very  specific. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Tliat  is  splendid 
.so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  does  not  also 
state  "or  withhold  funds  from  any  of 
the  50  States."  That  is  what  I  am  seek- 
ing to  have  written  into  this  measure. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  shares  my 
view,  I  hope  he  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  thi^  amendment.  I  tliink  it  un- 
necessary, but  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  support  of  this  worthy 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  concur  in  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, unless  someone  wishes  to  vest  in 
some  Federal  ofBcial  the  power  to  exer- 
cise such  control  over  the  public  schools 
of  the  individual  States* 

Madam  President,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  schools  of  our  country  fed- 
eralized, it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
control  of  them  be  retained  on  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

Madam  President,  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  will  serve  as  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  all  those  who  say  they  wish 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
our  country  with  this  bill. 

Rejection  of  this  amendment.  Madam 
President,  could  be  interpreted  as  no  less 
than  a  declaration  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  aims,  not  to  help,  but  to  control 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI.  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  since  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  very  fine,  moderate,  and 
statesmanlike  statement  in  support  of 
his  amendment;  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  J,  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Ehiring  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  or  another  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  voted  in  support  of  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  education.  Sometimes  Senators 
voted,  in  the  course  of  voting  on  amend- 
ments such  as  the  Cotton  amendment  or 
the  Case  amendment,  for  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  other  occasions 
Senators  have  voted  for  amendments 
which  would  provide  for  direct  grants. 
At  one  time  or  another  during  the  debate 


every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  declared 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
an  obligation  to  support  education.  This 
is  in  the  traditional  American  pattern. 

The  educational  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  older  than  our  Re- 
public. But  the  educational  obligations 
of  the  three  levels  of  government  are 
entirely  different;  and  at  each  level  we 
must  have  an  understanding  of  w  hat  the 
responsibilities  are. 

While  we  have  had  Federal  aid  to 
education  since  before  our  Republic  was 
established,  we  have  also  a  tradition 
that  the  local  school  board,  the  local 
administration,  will  have  power  to  have 
control  of  the  educational  management 
of  those  schools,  so  they  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  democratic  public  will  or  the 
popular  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
people    of    those   communities. 

The  40-odd  thousand  school  districts 
of  this  Nation  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  system  of  America 
and  given  us  a  flexibility,  an  authority, 
and  a  power  that  is  unique  among  the 
governments  of  the  world.  It  is  this 
democratic  system  of  local  administra- 
tion, local  control,  and  local  authority 
of  the  school  boards  that  has  kept  our 
educational  system  powerful  and  strong, 
and  that  w^ill  preserve  us  from  any  en- 
croachments by  any  foreign  ideology, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  able  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  national  control 
of  schools  under  Hitler  in  Germany  and 
under  Mussolini  in  Italy  did  as  much  to 
advance  totalitarianism  as  any  other 
thing  that  happened  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  not  only  agree,  but 
that  was  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make; 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
it  much  more  eloquently  and  succinctly 
than  I.  Federalization  of  the  schools 
cannot  happen  so  long  as  there  is  local 
autonomy  in  the  40,000  school  districts 
and  local  control  by  the  local  school 
boards. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF,    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  amendment  which  is  under 
discussion,  is  there  any  reason  why  any 
funds  should  be  withheld  from  the  State 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  read  section  103. 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  funds  cannot  be  with- 
held in  operations  under  the  bill.  Under 
the  provision  of  section  103.  funds  can- 
not be  withheld.    The  provision  reads: 

No  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  siiall  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
if  that  be  true,  why  not  make  It  crystal 
clear?  Why  not  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia?  Time 
after  time  we  have  heard  on  this  floor 
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the  statement  attributed  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft,  U.i  ■ 


If  you  can  make  it  better  If  you  can 
make  it  clearer.  If  .'ou  can  clarify  It.  li  you 
can   make   it  8tron§  er,   show   me   the    way. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  shown 
the  way.  He  has  specifically  proposed 
to  say.  "You  shall  not  withhold  funds." 

Mr.  CARROLI..  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALF,     Gladly. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Let  us  assume  that 
a  situation  arose  .n  a  State  in  which  the 
funds  created  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  being  used  for  a  purpose  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Could  they  then  be  withheld? 

Mr.  TALMADC'rE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  in  order  that  I 
may  ansxi-er   he  question? 

Mr.  METCALF,     Gladly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  for  the  Senator: 

or  withhold  any  funds,  authorized  under 
this  act,  from  an;  State  education  agency 
which  has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
UxU  act. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is,  of  course.  "No."  There  must  be 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  CARROLL  In  other  words,  for- 
getting about  th?  amendment.  I  ask  a 
sp>ecific  question  on  the  bill  generally. 
Previously.  I  propounded  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  whether, 
for  example,  if  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion had  a  policy  which  was  contrary  to 
that  of  a  county  or  a  school  district,  the 
question  could  ijrise.  Let  us  use  the 
State  of  Virginia  as  an  example.  In 
some  counties  in  Virginia  there  is  a  policy 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
responded  at  that  time  that,  even  in 
such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  withhold- 
ing of  funds,  although  I  think  the  bill 
contains  a  provis  on  that  a  hearing  could 
be  given  to  the  Iccal  district  by  the  State 
board  of  education.  Still,  nowhere 
along  the  line  would  there  be  any  with- 
holding of  funds, 

I  assume  if  the  moneys  were  being 
used  outside  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the 
bill,  if  there  were  a  foreign  purpose 
which  did  not  follow  the  spirit,  intent, 
and  purpose  of  the  law,  there  could  be  a 
withholding  of  funds. 

Mr.  METCALI\  I  believe  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
modified  his  amendment.  Suppose  there 
were  a  withholding  of  funds  for  some 
purpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  funds 
were  withheld  as  the  result  of  a  violation 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  of  the  bill, 
or  funds  were  withheld  because  some- 
body had  not  filed  a  proper  application 
or  had  not  made  a  proper  report.  Then 
there  could  be  a  withholding  of  funds, 
but  only  in  that  instance;  and  then,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  appeal,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out. 

The  point  which  I  think  Is  so  impor- 
tant Is  that  we  are  constantly  being  told 
that  when  one  holds  the  purse  strings 
then  he  has  control  of  the  educational 
facilities  and  educational  administra- 
tion. For  example,  I  have  had  constantly 
thrown  at  me  the  case  of   Wickard  v. 


Fdburn,  in  317  United  States,  111,  at  131, 
where  appears  the  language: 

It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the 
Oovernment  to  regulate  -.hat  which  It  sub- 
sidizes. 

So  why  not  say  there  will  not  be  the 
power  to  withhold  funds?  So  why  not 
specifically  say  there  will  be  no  right  to 
withhold  funds  if  the  right  instructors 
are  not  hired  or  fired;  or  a  certain  ac- 
creditation standard  is  not  maintained; 
or  basic  educational  philosophies  are 
not  followed;  such  as  traditional  or 
progressive  or  conservative  educational 
programs,  in  the  schools? 

Those  are  matters  which  arc  tradi- 
tionally within  the  prerogative  of  the 
local  boards  of  education.  Local  au- 
thority is  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
Why  not  say  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation does  not  have  power  to  withhold 
funds  if  certain  human  relationships  are 
violated? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Montana  is  a  student  of  this  legis- 
lation and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  study  to  it.  What  he  has  been  say- 
ing is  that  rather  than  have  anyone  seek 
to  interpret  what  the  legislative  intent 
was  by  what  a  Senator  has  said  in  de- 
bate on  the  floor  to  establish  He  legi.'^- 
lative  history,  we  should  place  in  the 
bill  by  this  amendment  a  specific  provi- 
sion showing  what  our  intent  is,  so  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood; 
but  it  still  would  not  change  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  METCALF.  Yes.  In  my  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  section  1C3  of  the 
bill  as  written,  I  am  in  comple^?  accord 
with  what  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  said  in  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
ProutyI,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
Record.  That  letter  says  he  cannot 
withhold  funds.  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding about  the  debatf  on  this 
amendment,  any  more  than  I  w  ant  any 
misunderstanding  about  the  debate  on 
the  Thurmond  amendment.  A  vote  for 
the  amendment  or  a  vote  against  the 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  be 
a  mandate  on  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  withhold 
funds;  because  most  of  us  are  in  agree- 
ment that  there  is  no  such  power  and 
that  the  Secretarj'  may  not  withhold 
funds  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  oni;  of  the 
danger  spots  we  ought  to  point  out.  I 
thought  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  clearly  established  the  rec- 
ord by  the  letter  which  was  put  in  the 
Record  during  these  days  of  debate. 

Now  an  amendment  is  prop<>sed.  If 
the  amendment  is  voted  down,  \vhat  will 
be  the  state  of  the  record?  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  s;iid  that 
such  action  would  have  no  bearing  one 
way  or  the  other  so  far  as  legislative  in- 
tent is  concerned. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  the  propo- 
nents of  withholding  funds  will  get  scant 
comfort  from  the  debate  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  have  said  this  amendment 
is  not  needed  because  there  is  iiO  power 


to  withhold  funds,  and  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  says  that  ir.  his 
opinion  there  is  no  power  to  wiUiliold 
funds  Why  not  make  the  situation 
crystal  clear  by  adoptuig  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia'' 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield  fu:  ther'' 

Mr.  METCALF     I  yield, 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  concept  of  which  we  have 
spoken  and  the  legislative  intent  and 
purpose.  We  do  not  desire  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic control  over  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  over  State  boards  of  education. 
V/e  arc  not  for  that  at  all, 

I  am  not  quite  sia-e  I  shall  go  along 
with  the  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
think  about  it  a  bit.  I  think  :t  is  sur- 
plusage. The  Senator  thinks  it  would 
strengthen  his  hand.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced. However,  I  am  ccnvmceid  of  the 
basic  argument  and  the  basic  philosoph- 
ical concept  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  a  question? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORD.AN.  Vv'hat  harm  would  it 
do  to  have  tlie  amendment  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  only  that  about 
which  we  have  spoken.  If  we  should 
unanimously  agree  to  the  amendment. 
we  could  say  it  would  support  or  lend 
strength  to  the  legislative  mtent.  If 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated,  Uiat 
might  weaken  the  legislative  Intent. 
This  is  why  I  have  spoken — to  say  that, 
whether  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  or 
rejected,  we  still  intend  wliat  we  intend. 

Mr,  JORDAN.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
spell  it  out.  Then  we  shall  know.  We 
shall  not  have  to  guess  about  the  mat- 
ter in  10  years,  or  even  2  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's view,  and  there  is  always  merit 
in  his  position. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
an:endment? 

Mr.  TAL^LA.DGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  ScTiator  from  Montana  yield  to 
me  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TAL^L^DGE,  I  am  delighted  to 
try  to  answer  any  questions  my  col- 
leagues may  have. 

Mr.  HART.  I  intrude  at  this  time 
because  of  an  obligation  which  requires 
me  to  leave  the  Cii amber  shortly. 

If  the  ameJidment  is  agieed  to,  or  if 
the  amendment  is  not  attached  to  the 
bill  when  it  becomes  law.  will  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  obliged  to  disburse  funds  to  a 
State  even  though  in  the  State  there 
is  a  school  district  which  is  out  of  com- 
pliance with  the  court  order? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  The  Secretary  him- 
self, in  the  letter  which  has  been  printed 
m  the  Congressional  Record  a  number 
of  times  at  the  request  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  is  the  fk)or  man- 
ager for  the  bill,  stated  that  he  did  not 
regard  himself  to  have  such  power. 
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What  I  seek  to  do  by  the  amendment 
is  to  assure  that  the  new  program  we 
are  authorizing  does  not  create  a  future 
czar  of  education  sitting  in  Washington, 
DC,  with  the  power  to  control  the  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  States  tlirough 
the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  funds. 
Mr,  HART.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  very  clear  to  any 
succeeding  Secretary  that  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  we  have 
adopted  the  interpretation  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Exactly  It  is  to 
nail  down  the  point  forever  and,  to  bor- 
row from  the  language  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, to  bind  it  down  with  chains 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  resolved  in  my  mind  how 
I  should  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  wish,  by  agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  that  very  question. 
Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue for  a  moment. 

Madam  President,  earlier  in  the  day 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
v.-\TERl  put  into  the  Record  a  colloquy 
which  he  and  I  had  in  the  committee  in 
regard  to  Federal  control  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  I  agree,  as  I  agreed 
with  the  Senator  m  the  committee,  that 
there  are  controls,  but  those  are  not 
controls  over  education.  There  is  no 
more  control  over  education  in  the  bill 
than  there  is  in  a  highway  bill.  There 
are  certain  controls,  such  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  provisions,  which  we  put  in 
all  such  bills.  What  we  fear  is  control 
over  education  at  the  local  level.  No 
such  control  is  provided  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

A  few  years  aso.  m  1957.  I  served  on 
a  committee  of  the  House  which  was 
studying  Pjblic  Law  874.  Representa- 
tive Frelinghuysen  asked  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Chamber  of 
•    Commerce: 

I  would  like  to  see  any  testimony  to  that 
point.  I  have  never  heard  any  testimony 
from  any  school  district,  from  any  State, 
or  from  any  responsible  organization  that 
there  has  been  Federal  control  of  our  schools 
as  a  result  of  Fubllc  Laws  815  and  874. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the 
chairman  said: 

Early  in  the  course  of  your  appearance 
Mr  Pkeiinghuysen  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  single  Instance  of  where  you 
knew  of  any  detrimental  Federal  control 
resulting  from  P\ibllc  Law  815  or  874.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  your  testimony 
and  I  have  not  heard  you  meet  that  chal- 
lenge.   If  you  or  Mr.  Harmon — 

An  accompanying  witness — 

have  any  such  Information  of  any  instance  of 
that  sort,  I  wish  that,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  you 
would  submit  it  for  the  committee. 

The  witness  said  : 

Fine.     I  will  be  happy  to  do  that  at  some 

later  'Ame. 

The  record  was  not  closed,  yet  not  a 
single  iota  of  evidence  has  ever  been 
submitted. 


I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  things  we 
fear  are  interference  with  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  administrators  and  teachers,  in- 
terference with  the  determination  of 
basic  educational  policies,  interference 
with  curricula  policies,  interference  with 
classroom  procedures,  interference  with 
use  of  school  facilities,  interference  with 
extracurricular  activities.  We  wish  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  or  to  any  other 
oflHcial  on  the  Federal  level,  that  he  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  withhold  funds  for 
any  of  those  reasons,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tional control  over  education  which  rests 
at  the  local  school  district  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

The  amendment  would  do  exactly 
that.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  merely 
clarify  what  is  the  basic  law.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  amendment  should  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  on 
his  able  speech.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  subject  we 
have  been  discussing  and  have  had  un- 
der consideration  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States. 

I  remember  that  in  1937.  24  years  ago. 
at  the  Governors'  conference  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  I  was  assigned  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  recall  very  distinctly 
that  at  that  time  every  Governor  was 
in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
provided  controls  were  left  entirely  with- 
in the  States.  I  think  if  the  Governors 
of  the  United  States  today  could  be  as- 
sured the  control  over  schools  under  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  would  be  left  in 
the  States,  they  would  be  almost  unani- 
mous in  support  of  it. 

All  of  the  letters  I  get  which  oppose 
Federal  aid  to  education  base  the  op- 
position upon  the  fear  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  over  control  of  the 
schools  within  the  States. 

What  would  the  amendment  do? 
Many  Senators  say.  'This  is  already  pro- 
tected." 

Let  us  read  the  section  in  the  bill  and 
the  amendment. 

Section  103  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  op- 
eration of  any  school  or  school  system. 

It  would  seem  that  such  language 
would  tie  it  down  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  with- 
holding of  funds.  The  only  thing  we 
would  do  is  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  the  words  "or  withhold  any  funds 
authorized  under  this  act.  from  any 
State  educational  agency  which  is  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

In  my  judgment  that  language  would 
tie  it  down,  and  no  funds  could  be  with- 
held, provided  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  carried  out. 


The  President  of  the  United  Stat  s  of 
America  has  declared  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  exercising  control  of  any 
form  over  the  schools.  He  stated  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  Monday.  February  20.  1961, 
that  'education  must  remain  a  matter 
of  State  and  local  control  and  higher 
education  a  matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence." 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
august  body  would  disagree  with  that 
statement.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Senator  who  could  not  applaud  this 
statement.  Prom  the  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff  stated 
virtually  the  same  thing.  In  answer  to 
a  question  by  one  of  the  committee 
members  he  said : 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  there  Is  so  deep  in 
the  American  phlloeophy  the  feeling  that 
the  States  and  localities  should  be  in  con- 
trol of  education  that  this  is  now  and  al- 
ways will  be  an  overwhelming  factor  and 
the  Federal  Government  never  flies  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  opinion  and  In  the 
face  of  public  philosophy.  This  Is  the  philos- 
ophy. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Ribicoff  wrote 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  ProutyI,  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  22,  1961,  on  page  8522,  as  follows: 

We  have  a  telephone  Inquiry  from  your 
office  on  the  question  whether  under  the 
school  assistance  act  of  1961.  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  Introduced  as  title 
I  of  S.  1021,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  could  withhold  funds  from  any 
State  because  of  segregation  in  schools  with- 
in that  State. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  have  such  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  statements  of  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff. But  this  is  the  opinion  of  Secre- 
tary RibicofT.  who  may  not  be  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  life  of  this  act,  which  is  for  3  years. 

Some  subsequent  Secreary  could  have 
a  different  opinion  and.  therefore,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadceI 
and  I  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
confirm,  uphold,  and  SE>ell  out  for  the 
future  the  opinions  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  are  all  in  agreement 
that  funds  could  not  be  withheld,  and 
that  no  officer,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  can 
interfere  with  the  use  of  these  funds  on 
the  local  State  level.  So  there  should  be 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  bill  itself  in  section  103  attempts 
to  incorporate  this  philosophy  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  alone 
should  exercise  control  over  the  schools. 
However,  while  section  103  precludes 
control  by  any  Federal  officer,  there  is 
no  provision  that  funds  shall  not  be 
withheld  from  participating  schools  at 
the  whim  of  administrators. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  think 
section  103  would  preclude  an  admin- 
istrator from  withholding  funds  since 
that  is  a  very  effective  way  of  controlling 
policy;  and  section  103  does  attempt  to 
preclude     Federal     control.    However. 
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other  Members  df  this  body  do  not  feel 
so  sure  that  this  section  would  preclude 
withholding  of  funds. 

All  of  us  know  that  withholding  of 
funds  as  a  practical  matter  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  exercising  control 
over  our  school  system. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse]  on  May  22  stated  to 
this  body  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  no  Federal  funds  can  be  with- 
held from  segregated  schools.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  this  state- 
ment in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  and  went  so  far  as  to 
specify,  "not  from  public  schools  in  the 
South."  This  should  justify  even  more 
the  attachment  of  the  Talmadge- 
Johnston  amendment  to  this  bill  to  avoid 
any  confusion  or  misconceptions  in  the 
future  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Since  this  body  strongly  desires  to  see 
the  control  of  our  schools  remain  in  the 
hands  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, then  I  see  absolutely  no  reason 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  amendment  clarifies  that 
this  form  of  control  shall  not  be  utilized. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  this  amendment  is 
only  an  additional  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  no  Federal  control.  As  I  have 
already  stated  the  overwhelming  feeling 
of  this  body  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
Federal  control  over  our  school  system. 
Consequently,  as  I  have  just  stated,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  this  amendment 
.should  not  be  adopted. 

While  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  not  be  passed.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  many  p>eople  think  it 
carmot  pass  merely  because  it  is  being 
introduced  and  cosponsored  by  south- 
erners. 

It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
democratic  form  of  government  if  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment solely  on  the  prejudicial  basis  that 
it  was  offered  by  southern  Senators. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  tragic 
than  the  picture  of  the  U.S.  Government 
blackmailing  local  school  boards  by 
denying  funds  for  education  to  little 
schoolchildren  because  of  some  bureau- 
cratic ruling. 

To  prevent  such  an  insidious  form  of 
Federal  control  from  ever  rearing  its 
ugly  head.  I  earnestly  solicit  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  for  the  good  of  all 
50  of  our  great  States,  and  their  schools. 

I  believe  in  education.  I  realize 
that  we  need  better  education  in  the 
United  States.  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government,  if  properly  regulated,  ought 
to  help  the  schools  of  our  Nation.  The 
only  thing  I  fear  is  Federal  control  of 
our  school  system.  If  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
But  if  the  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  vote  for  the 
bill,  because  a  guarantee  would  not  be 
put  into  the  bill  prohibiting  the  with- 
holding of  funds.  Such  withholding  of 
funds  is  the  most  powerful  way  of  en- 
forcing their  way  of  thinking  available 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able   to   do   what   we   know   Is   needed. 


The  salaries  of  teachers  need  to  be  in- 
creased, and  I  fear  that  a  great  many 
States  are  not  in  a  position  to  tax  their 
people  additionally  without  placing  a 
great  burden  upon  themselves  to  do  so. 

The  same  point  is  evident  with  re- 
spect to  school  construction  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  w^iU  pass. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desire? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  amendment  is  brief, 
and  it  is  as  drastic  as  it  is  brief.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  with- 
holding of  any  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  agencies  to  any 
State  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  a  standard. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  my  thought,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  been  modified  so  that 
fimds  could  be  withheld  if  there  was 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
further  confusing  me.  That  leads  us 
back,  of  course,  to  what  the  bill  intends, 
as  to  whether  there  is  compliance. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  relieve  my  state 
of  confusion,  because  what  I  have  in 
mind  is  to  assure,  if  we  can.  the  educa- 
tion of  all  our  children,  with  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  with  compliance 
with  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  and  in 
accord  with  the  statutes.  I  am  afraid 
that  even  with  the  modification  the 
amendment  runs  counter  to  what  we 
sought  to  accomplish  in  the  Bush-Scott 
amendment.  It  runs  so  much  counter 
to  it  that  if  I  had  a  compass  my  amend- 
ment would  point  in  one  direction  and 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  fear,  would 
point  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  contradic- 
tion of  what  some  of  us  sought  to  achieve 
in  the  amendment  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested and  which  I  supported  so 
strongly. 

I  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  ought  to  be  left  free  to  com- 
ply not  only  with  the  statute  law  of  our 
land,  but  also  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  those  decisions — and  some  of 
us  do  and  some  do  not — I  am  afraid  that 
the  pending  amendment  would  in  effect 
operate  to  repeal  in  some  decree,  and  so 
far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  solemn 
adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Therefore,  because  I  think  such  an 
amendment  would  be  a  liability  and  a 
further  impediment  to  the  bill  I  may 
have  great  difficulty  in  supporting  it,  and 
may.  in  fact,  be  obliged  to  oppose  it  upon 
further  consideration  between  now  and 
the  time  of  passage.  The  bill  is  already 
filled  with  new  additions  at  variance 
with  the  concept  of  the  original  simple 


school  construction  bills.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  possible.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
bill  afford  equal  treatment,  and  be  as 
all-inclusive  as  possible.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  abide  not  only  by  the  statutory 
laws  of  the  land,  but  also  by  the  inter- 
pretations of  our  courts.  Therefore. 
Madam  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
intended  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark). 
But  I  will  speak  briefly  in  my  own  time. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment, and  urge  its  defeat.  I  wish  to  give 
my  reasons,  as  follows: 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  considera- 
tion of  the  bill — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  but 
about  the  conferences  on  the  bill  even 
preceding  the  hearings  on  it — I  made 
very  clear  to  private  school  group^to 
public  school  groups,  to  civil  rights 
groups,  and  to  anti-civil-rights  groups, 
that  I  would  do  all  within  my  power  to 
pilot  through  the  Senate  a  bill  that  did 
not  have  attached  to  it  any  private 
school  amendment  or  any  civil  rights 
amendment.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
keep  the  faith. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  for  Greorgia.  as  he  well  knows, 
and  have  no  question  as  to  his  motiva- 
tion. But  in  my  judgment  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  cause  great  injury  to  the 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  its  futui-e  in 
the  legislative  process.  We  would  never 
be  able  to  avoid  the  allegation,  if  it  were 
adopted,  that  it  has  civil  rights  conno- 
tations. We  would  never  be  able  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  giving  life  and  effect  and 
meaning  to  the  14th  amendment  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  might 
possibly  make  it  more  difiBcult  to  carry 
out  the  14th  amendment  from  the  stand- 
point, not  of  constitutional  rights  under 
it.  but  from  the  standpoint  of  admin- 
istrative processes  in  effectuating  such 
constitutional  rights. 

Although  my  friend  from  Georgia  dis- 
agrees with  me.  in  my  opinion  the 
amendment  has  many  of  the  aspects,  at 
least  in  its  psychological  connotations, 
of  the  Powell  amendment  in  reverse. 
The  best  thing  one  can  say  for  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  is  that  it  is  surplus- 
age. If  it  is  surplusage  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  voting  for  it. 

The  worst  one  can  say  for  it  is  that 
it  would  throw  a  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  establishing  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  country. 

It  would  create  difficulty  for  me,  as 
the  floor  leader  in  the  Senate,  in  future 
conferences.  It  would  create  great  dif- 
ficulties for  the  Representative  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  connection  with 
getting  the  bill  through  the  committee 
and  through  the  House. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  He  heard  me  say  this,  in  ef- 
fect, in  conversations:    "Do  not  g:ve  me 
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the  argiiment,  if  it  is  not  needed  and 
if  it  is  surplusage,  what  is  wrong  with 
adopting  it?'  "  There  are  a  grtat  many 
thintrs  wrong  with  adopting  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  men's  minds  in  connection  with  fur- 
ther steps  which  must  be  taken  m  re- 
spect to  passing  a  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
t:on  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Geor^iia  has  made 
his  point.  He  has  made  his  rtcord.  The 
position  the  Senator  from  Geori^ia  has 
taken  undoubtedly  has  led  to  our  ob- 
taining from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  letter  which 
is  already  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  refer  to  it  again  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  May  18.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secret.\rt  of  Health, 

I  Edccation.  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  May  17,  1961. 
Hon    Winston  L  Proutt, 
U  S    Seia'" 
Washington,   D  C. 

Deas  .Sevator  PaoDTT:  We  have  a  tele- 
phone inquiry  from  your  ofQce  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  under  the  School  Assistance 
Act  of  1361,  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  introduced  as  title  I  of  S.  1021, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
We'.fare  or  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
could  withhold  funds  from  any  State  be- 
cause of  segregation  in  schools  within  that 
SUte. 

In  my  opinion  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  would  have  such  au- 
thority. 

Sincerely. 

1  Abraham  Rrfii.  ojt. 

I  Secretary. 

If  I  understand  the  present  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  it  is,  in 
effect — I  do  not  quote  him  exactly,  but 
I  am  sure  I  correctly  interpret  his  mean- 
ing—  'That  is  all  right  for  RibicofT,  but 
there  will  be  other  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I  want  to 
take  care  of  them  right  now." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  do  it.  If  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  interested  in 
civil  rights  legislation,  he  ought  to  be 
ofTering  his  amondmr-nt  to  the  civil 
rights  law,  not  to  the  education  bill. 

Let  us  place  on  the  statute  books  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  un- 
encumbered by  any  of  the  amendments 
to  which  I  have  referred  as  crippling 
amendments.  My  friend  from  Georgia 
does  not  agree  that  his  amendment  is  a 
crippling  amendmi'^nt  I  believe  it  is. 
It  is  a  crippling  amfnclmcnt  from  the 
sta:\dpoint  of  the  confidence  and  support 
we  must  have  in  order  to  carry  the  bill 
succe.-.sfully  through  the  House  and  the 
conference 

T!:ip  Senator  f'-om  Georgia  has  intro- 
duced a  propo.sal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  th*^  United  States  repealing  the 
14th  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
14th  amendment  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  T.^LMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  TALM.^DGE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  mistaken  in  what  he  has  said 
alxjut  the  14th  amendment.  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  have  the  14th  amendment  mean 
what  it  meant  on  the  morning  of  May  17, 
1954. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  accept  the  correction. 
However,  I  believe  my  interpretation  of 
the  effect  of  that  proposal  would  be  the 
repeal  of  the  14th  amendment,  at  least 
as  it  applies  to  education. 

When  the  Senator  takes  that  approach 
in  regaid  to  the  14th  amendment,  he 
recognizes  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
constitutional  question,  not  a  legislative 
problem.  I  respectfully  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  ought  to  make  his 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  by  way 
of  the  Constitution.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  a  legislative  approach,  it  ought  to 
be  by  way  of  amendment  of  the  existing 
civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Why  would  this 
be  construed  as  a  civil  rights  amendment 
when  it  seeks  merely  to  carry  out  what 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Ribicoff  says  will  be  his  policy  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  could  be  construed  as 
a  civil  rights  amendment  because  human 
beings  are  human  beings  and  because 
people  have  very  strong  feelings  about 
the  whole  subject.  It  is  certainly  being 
offered  with  a  civil  rights  purpose  in 
mind.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  been 
doing  my  very  best  to  avoid  arousing 
those  feelings  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  very  effective  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  seeking  to 
have  the  bill  passed  without  having  the 
feelings  of  the  pro-  or  anti-private 
school  people  aroused  to  the  point  where 
the  bill  will  be  damaged.  I  have  also 
.sought  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
psychological  situation  in  which  people 
concerned  with  civil  rights  and  segre- 
gation will  become  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy which  will  damage  the  prospects 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  be  more  frank,  can  I?  As  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  cannot 
state  more  frankly  what  my  problems 
are. 

At  be.st,  the  amendment  is  not  needed. 
If  it  is  not  needed,  why  complicate  an 
already  complex  situation  in  regard  to 
Federal  aid  to  education? 

I  simply  plead  that  we  already  have 
in  the  bill  section  106,  which  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
Federal  control  of  education.  We  have 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  expresses 
that  view.  Why  not  wait?  Let  us  first 
see  if  anyone  gets  hurt.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  danger  of  anyone  get- 
ting hurt  from  the  r>oint  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Southern  States  benefit  more  per 
child  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country  under  this  bill.  They  need  to 
improve  their  education  opportunities 
for  all  their  children,  and  helping  them 
do  so  is  a  primary  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

If  a  future  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  does  not  follow  the 
law,  Congress  has  ways  of  making  cer- 
tain that  that  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  be  required  to 
conform  with  congressional  intent.     We 


know  what  congressional  intent  is. 
Congress  has  many  checks  and  controls 
over  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Do  not  propose  on  this  bill  an  amend- 
ment which,  in  my  judgment,  will  en- 
danger the  whole  future  of  this  great 
and  noble  cause — and  it  is  a  noble  c^^ise. 
It  is  the  cause  of  seeking  to  place  on 
the  statute  books  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
all  the  case  he  needs  to  make  in  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  his  constit- 
uents and  the  Nation  where  he  stands 
on  the  matter  of  civil  rights  and  that 
he  does  not  hold  the  point  of  view,  for 
example,  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  rest  of  us  who  are  ready  to  act 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  re- 
gard to  legislation  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  issue  of  amending  the  existing  civil 
rights  laws. 

I  simply  say,  as  I  close  my  argument, 
that  I  do  not  care  how  this  amendment 
is  clothed;  I  do  not  care  what  is  said  in 
rationalizing  or  trying  to  explain  the 
amendment;  it  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
civil  rights  amendment  which  will  give 
aid.  support,  and  a.ssistance  to  those 
who  stand  for  a  policy  of  segregation  in 
this  country.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  has  no  place  in  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  ought  to  wait 
and  take  up  the  question  in  connection 
with  a  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
must  keep  a  commitment  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  yield  time  to 
him,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  by  not  yielding 
to  him.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  17  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  re- 
ported a  bill  autliorizing  funds  for  a  3- 
year  period,  in  excess  of  $2,500  million. 

The  amendment  provides  that  where 
there  is  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  the  money  shall  not  be  denied 
to  any  educational  State  agency.  An- 
other bill  might  be  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress, or  it  might  be  passed  in  the  next 
Congress;  but  the  Senator  will  have 
virtually  closed  the  door  against  the 
dispensing  of  money  if  this  kind  of  in- 
terdiction is  placed  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  hapr>en.  Do  not  min- 
imize it:  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  bill.  In  my  considered  judgment, 
civil  rights  or  no  civil  rights,  this 
amendment  contains  dynamite.  Do  not 
forget:  It  will  apply  for  3  years  unless 
Congress  changes  it;  and  if  Congress 
comes  forward  with  a  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  integration  and  segregation, 
what  can  we  say  to  Senators  who  voted 
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for  the  bill,  when  they  stand  up  and 
protest,  and  say  in  good  faith,  "We  voted 
for  it  because  the  Talmadge  amendment 
was  in  it,  but  now  you  are  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  a  year  or  so  after  the 
bill  became  effective"? 

I  assure  the  Senator  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment;  it  is  not  surplusage, 
it  is  here  for  a  purpose.  While  I  am 
against  the  bill  on  principle,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  Congress  tie  its  own  hands 
in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  help  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  to  me. 

Madam  Piesident,  5  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  5  min- 
utes for  the  Senator  from  New  York  are 
my  present  commitments.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  pending  amend- 
ment except  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said.  In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
at  best  is  suiplusage.  At  worst,  it  may 
well  be  a  requirement  for  an  executive 
oflBcer  to  do  an  unconstitutional  act  in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  a  segregated 
system  of  schools.  I  hope  all  Senators 
who  desire  to  see  a  good  bill  passed  and 
who  are  anxious  to  have  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  schools  carried  out  will 
vote  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

I  shall  use  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  controvert  some  statements  made  in 
the  Record  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams],  whom  I  have  notified  that  I 
was  about  to  make  these  comments, 
whose  oflBce  I  have  called,  and  on  whose 
desk  I  have  placed  a  note. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  sent  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be  willing 
to  use  his  5  minutes  now?  I  shall  be 
willing  to  use  my  time  after  he  has  con- 
cluded. The  minority  leader  has  advised 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  de- 
sires to  be  on  the  floor  w  hen  I  make  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  he  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from -Oregon  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  a  prosegregation  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  to  lay  on  with  an  even 
hand,  when  the  time  is  proper,  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  which  is 
precisely  what  was  done  to  the  Bush 
amendment. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  a  critically 
important  amendment  which  will  break 
the  bill,  but  the  back  of  the  bill  can  be 
broken  just  as  effectively  by  those  who 
are  against  prosegregation  amendments 


as  it  can  be  by  those  who  are  against 
antisegregation  amendments.  Indeed, 
the  majority  for  the  bill  is  built  upon 
those  who  are  against  the  prosegrega- 
tion amendment.  The  minority,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  against  antisegregation 
amendments. 

So  the  death  of  the  bill  will  be  guar- 
anteed far  more  surely  by  adopting  the 
Talmadge  amendment  than  it  would 
have  been  by  adopting  the  Bush  amend- 
ment. Why?  Because  it  is  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing  to  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  give  a  legal  opinion  on  a  certain 
situation.  I  may  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  at  all.  I  may  be  able  to  argue 
about  it.  The  Supreme  Court  may  re- 
verse itself  on  the  Mellon  case  and  allow 
taxpayers'  suits. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
if  any  President  should  or  could  give 
money  to  a  school  district  in  contempt 
of  a  court  order  to  desegregate.  That  is 
my  belief:  I  am  entitled  to  it.  But  to 
nail  that  viewpoint  down  in  the  law  and 
say,  "This  is  the  way  it  shall  be,"  tends 
to  give  a  mandatory  direction  to  the 
President  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  believe  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  is  worth 
that,  much  as  I  believe  in  it.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill  will  surely  kill  the  amend- 
ment, for  that  reason.  So  the  amend- 
ment is  a  critically  important  one. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said,  re- 
gardless of  whether  one  favors  the  bill  or 
is  opposed  to  the  bill.  Senators  surely 
do  not  wish  to  favor  locking  it  up  in  this 
way. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  all  available  time 
been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Greorgia  has  20  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. Madam  President,  because  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wishes  to  speak  briefly  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  some  time  be 
made  available  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  to  me  if  the  present  agree- 
ment is  modified  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes,  to  be  available  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  wishes  to  discuss  a  matter  extra- 
neous to  the  Talmadge  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Very  good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask    unanimous   consent    accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  "Williams]  that  since  I  have  only 


5  minutes,  I  shall  have  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption:  and  thereafter  he  can 
reply  in  his  own  time,  in  the  following 
5  minutes. 

Madam  President,  last  night  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  made  some  state- 
ments for  the  Record  which  I  am  sure 
were  inadvertently  incorrect.  At  this 
time  I  should  like  to  correct  them,  be- 
cause they  have  a  bearing  on  the  status 
of  my  State  in  connection  with  the  al- 
lotment of  Federal  funds. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  yester- 
day shows,  on  page  8654,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  Senator,  meaning  me,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  65 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  allotment  for  Pennsylvania 
under  the  present  committee  bill,  as  op- 
posed to  the  administration  bill :  and  on 
page  8654  of  the  Record  for  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  stated  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing,  although  then 
he  said  the  increase  was  63  r>ercent.  This 
morning  the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
ferred to  the  same  allotment,  but  stated 
the  figure  was  60  percent.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  getting  closer  to 
the  truth.  The  actual  amount  is  42  per- 
cent, as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  I 
shall  now  cite. 

Under  the  present  bill,  Pennsylvania 
will  receive  $44,026,417  each  year,  for 
3  years,  or  a  total  of  $132,079,251. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  Penn- 
sylvania will  receive,  on  the  basis  of 
a  sliding  scale,  a  total,  for  3  years,  of 
$92,808,377.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  $39,270,874  or  42  percent,  not  60 
percent,  not  63  percent,  not  65  percent. 

Last  night  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
took  refuge,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate on  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ment, in  a  series  of  tables  which  appear 
on  pages  344,  345,  and  346  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  also  in  some  table  which  he 
tells  me  he  prepared  himself,  which 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  page  8658  of  the 
Record,  and  which  purport  to  show  how 
much  money  each  State  will  pay  out  in 
connection  with  this  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill;  and  then  he  contrasted 
those  figures  with  the  amounts  which 
each  State  w^ill  receive  under  the  bill. 
Those  figures  were  prepared  initially  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
my  judgment,  they  are  based  on  sand, 
not  on  rock;  and  they  are  surely  un- 
reliable, because  the  premises  upon 
which  they  were  prepared  are  incor- 
rect, and  therefore  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  those  premises  are  incorrect.  I 
suggest  that  any  conclusions  drawn  from 
them,  as  regards  the  amount  which  any 
particular  State  will  receive,  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  the  State  will 
pay,  are  entirely  incorrect. 

Madam  President,  our  concern  should 
be  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  Nation;  and  we 
should  consider  this  matter  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  not  on  a  State  basis. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware undertook  to  chastise  me,  because 
he  said  that  on  another  occasion  I 
pleaded  that  Pennsylvania  was  poor. 
That  was  a  little  while  ago.  when  we 
were  debatiiig  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  Senator  from  Delaware 
said  tliat  now,  when  we  are  really  rich. 
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we  should  not  ask  for  so  much  money 
by  means  of  this  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

I  must  say.  Madam  Pi-esident,  that  the 
two  situations  are  so  entirely  different 
that  no  analogy  can  properly  be  drawn 
from  them  at  all.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
very  larae  amount  of  unemployment; 
and  we  maintain  that  the  employees  in 
Pennsylvania  are  entitled  to  the  unem- 
ployment relief  which  is  made  available 
under  the  les^islation  Congress  enacted, 
and  thus  are  entitled  to  be  helped  by 
employers  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  situation  in  the  instant  case  is 
entiiely  different,  for  the  measure  now 
und-T  debate  in  the  Senate  deals  with 
helping  on  a  national  basis  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  do  not  believe  any  valid 
comparison  can  be  made  or  that  any 
valid  analocjy  can  be  drawn  by  referring 
to  each  of  these  two  measures,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  conclusions 
based  on  such  an  argument  should  have 
rr.uch  weight. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  ;)!aced  in  the  Record 
figures  showing  that  the  per  capita  debt 
pn  Delaware  was  substantially  greater 
than  the  per  capita  debt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  used  P.^rures  based  on  only  the 
State  debt,  but  not  including  the  local 
debt.  If  the  local  debt  is  also  included, 
the  figures  w;ll  be  found  to  be  much 
different. 

Pennsylvania's  gross  debt  figure  of 
$1,278  million  for  1959 — thus  making 
Pennsylvania  16th  in  per  capita  debt 
ranking — '.ncludes  £403  million  of  the 
turnpike  authority  debt.  Pennsylvania's 
local  debt  total  m  1959  was  $2,810  mil- 
lion. Pennsylvania's  State  and  local 
debt  that  year  totaled  $4,080  million. 
Delaware's  total  State  and  local  debt  in 
1959  wa.s  $293  million — thus  indicating 
that  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  was  sub- 
stantially m  excess  of  that  of  Delaware. 

I  make  these  comments,  not  out  of 
any  criticism  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  certainly  has  every 
right  to  quote  any  statistics  he  wishes, 
but  merely  in  order  to  set  the  Record 
straight  for  future  reference. 

Mr  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  it  is  not  t-X)  often  that  I  find 
myself  in  a;retment  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  has  taken  ex- 
ception to  some  of  the  figures  I  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  shall  not  apologize 
for  using  these  figures  or  for  placing 
them  in  the  Record.  Mathematically 
they  are  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wi-.hed  to  know  the  source  of  the  fig- 
ures. I  now  state  the  source  of  the  fig- 
ures. The  figures  incorporated  in  the 
Record  yesterday  as  to  the  State  gross 
debt,  by  States,  were  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  those  fig- 
ures are  reprinted  in  the  book  published 
by  the  Tax  Foundation,  on  page  211  of 
its  1960-61  edition.  They  are  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures. 

All  I  say  IS  that,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  figures  of  the 
Depaitment  of  Commerce  than  I  have 
m  the  figures  he  compiled 


As  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  Penn- 
sylvama  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
says  I  was  m  error  when  I  said  that 
under  tlie  formula  used  in  connection 
with  the  committee  bill,  Pennsylvania 
got  a  65-percent  increase  in  the  addi- 
tional $200  million  allocation. 

Under  the  administration's  bill,  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  received  $26,880,000 
the  first  year. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  member.  Pennsylvania 
would  receive  $44,026,417,  Those  fig- 
ures can  be  found  on  page  344  of  the 
committee  hearings  and  on  page  4  of 
the  committee's  report.  That  increase 
amounts  to  $17,146,417,  and  it  is  an 
increase  of  64  percent — which,  of  course, 
is  exactly  what  I  said  before. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  points 
out  that  the  committee  bill  was  a  3-year 
bill  under  which  Pennsylvania  would  re- 
ceive $44,026,417.  and  that  therefore  the 
figure  should  be  multiplied  by  3,  which 
would  show  that  Pennsylvania  would  re- 
ceive $132  million.  The  Ser.ator  from 
Pennsylvania  points  out  that  the  bill 
which  was  before  the  committee  was 
also  a  3-ycar  bill,  but  that  the  bill  the 
administration  sent  to  the  committee 
allowed  for  a  graduated  increase  from 
year  to  year. 

Certainly  this  program  which  allows 
X  amount  per  pupil  will  increase  each 
year  as  the  school  population  increases. 
Surely,  even  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania can  recognize  that  fact  of  life 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla — although  of  course  he 
knows  his  State  better  than  I  do — that 
during  the  next  3  years  some  increase 
in  population  will  occur  in  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  will  not  stand  still  in  pop- 
ulation from  the  date  the  bill  is  enacted 
until  the  3-year  program  under  the 
bill  is  completed.  Under  the  bill  which 
now  is  before  us  Pennsylvania  will  col- 
lect $16.f>6  per  pupil  over  this  3-year 
period,  and  the  total  amount  will  cer- 
tainly increase  as  the  number  of  students 
increase. 

The  S<nator  from  Pennsylvania  uses 
figures  which  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  exactly  the 
same  number  of  students  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year,  next  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  he  makes  no  allowance 
whatever  for  the  population  increase. 
Surely  he  is  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
the  school  population  in  Pennsylvania 
will  stand  still.  If  he  does  think  so,  why 
does  he  ask  for  funds  for  additional 
classrooms? 

The  edministration's  bill  allowed — 
correctly — for  approximately  200,000  ad- 
ditional students  each  year  and  com- 
puted the  cost  accordingly.  But  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  eliminates 
that  fact  of  life.  His  computation  is 
based  on  the  false  assiunption  that  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  school  popula- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  during  the  3-year 
period.  Certainly  the  amount  which 
Pennsylvania  will  collect  3  years  from 
now  will  be  more  than  the  amount  which 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  now. 

I  repeat,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  til  us  additional  $200  million  allo- 
cation will  receive  a  64-percent  mcrease. 


The  District  of  Columbia  will  receive  an 
increase  of  4  percent.  The  State  of 
Delaware  will  receive  an  increase  of  7 
percent 

I  shall  never  speak  disparagingly  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  great  respect  for 
our  neighboring  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  fact,  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  than  apparently 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  does.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  State  of  Perm- 
sylvanla, with  all  its  wealth,  is  able  to 
finance  its  own  educational  system  and 
its  own  imemployment  problems  with- 
out asking  for  relief  from  Delaware  and 
the  other  States. 

Yet  we  find  that  just  3  months  ago,  as 
I  pointed  out  last  night,  Uie  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  classifying  itself  as  a 
poor  State  in  order  to  enable  it  to  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  in  solving  its  unem- 
ployment problems.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  appealing  to 
States  in  the  South  to  send  money  up  to 
the  North  to  help  underwrite  their  un- 
employment problems.  As  a  result,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  under  a  bill  passed 
here  last  March  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  $14.3  million  from  Georgia.  Missis- 
sippi. Arkansas,  and  South  Carolma.  All 
of  those  States  were  then  paying  extra 
money  to  support  what  was  described  at 
that  time  as  the  poor  State  of  Pennsyl- 
varua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  20  m^inutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  elo- 
quent lawyers  I  know,  but  he  is  tr>'inc  to 
argue  north  and  south  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  says  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  complete  sur- 
plusage. On  the  other  hand  he  con- 
tends I  am  trying  to  repeal  the  14th 
amendment.  He  made  both  argiunents 
at  the  same  time  and  with  equal  fervor 
and  I  must  admit  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  i)erfonnances  I  have 
witnessed  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  given  many  of  his  students  advice 
similar  to  what  I  received  in  law  school. 

A  teacher  told  me: 

When  you  eo  out  and  practice  law.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  law  on  your  side,  argue  the 
facts.  If  you  do  not  have  the  facts  on  your 
side,  argue  the  law.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
facta  or  the  law  on  your  side,  then  give  the 
prosecutor    hell    and    confuse    the    Issue. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  attempting  to  do. 
He  has  been  trying  to  confuse  the  is.sue 
by  saying  this  amendment  is  surplusage, 
is  meaningless,  and  is  prematiu-e;  and  by 
contending  that,  if  the  Secretary  cf 
Health,  Education,  and  -Welfare  takes 
any  such  action,  we  can  correct  it  later. 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  heard  another  old  adage  about 
not  waiting  to  lock  the  barn  door  until 
after  the  horse  is  gone. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  trying  to  do.  He  merely  is 
trying  to  write  into  the  language  of  the 
bill  what  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare  says  is  his  under- 
standing of  the  situation  now.     I  quote 
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from  his  famous  l(tt.er  as  printed  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  Record: 

We  have  a  teleplione  Inquiry  from  your 
ofBce  on  the  question  whether  under  the 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  proposed  by 
the  administrator  and  Introduced  as  title 
I  of  S.  1021,  the  Secetary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  cr  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  could  withhold  funds  from  any 
State  because  of  segregation  in  tchooli 
within  that  State. 

In  my  opinion  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
the  Commissioner  wiuld  have  such  author- 
ity. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

There  is  no  signature.  I  assume  the 
letter  was  signed,  but  there  is  no  signa- 
ture on  the  line. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  iive  the  Senator  my 
assurance  that  the  original  letter  was 
signed  by  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that.  I  had  assumed  he  had  signed 
the  letter,  but  every  time  I  have  seen  it 
in  print,  the  signa:iu-e  has  been  miss- 
ing. 

I  am  sure  the  Se<;retary  signed  it  and 
means  to  do  what  .ie  says  in  it.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
begin  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion relying  only  on  a  letter  from  only 
one  Secretary  to  si,feguard  against  the 
whims  and  caprice:;  of  unbound  future 
Secretaries.  In  my  judgment  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  it  will  t>e  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram within  the  course  of  10  to  15  years. 

A  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
'Welfare  administering  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  well  could  make  State  and  lo- 
cal school  superir.tendents,  education 
board  members  come  running  to  'Wash- 
ington for  his  succo-  and  his  favor,  ThaX 
is  a  power  that  ought  not  to  be  possessed 
by  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  argiunents  against  my  amend- 
ment have  been  nothing  less  than  amaz- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  to  be 
surplusage — an  unnecessary,  useless  ap- 
pendage. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  ripping  out 
the  14th  amendmer.t  of  the  Constitution. 
The  civil  rights  issue  and  everything 
else  that  could  be  brought  up  to  confuse 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  in- 
jected. 

What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  bill.  Section  103.  beginning  on  line 
15,  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  has  a  wonder- 
ful statement  which  seeks  to  vest  the 
absolute  control  of  education  in  the 
States.  It  goes  into  elaborate  detail  with 
every  assurance  but  the  one  that  counts; 
that  is,  who  contro.s  the  money. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in 
government  and  .lave  participated  in 
politics  since  my  boyhood  days.  I  have 
seen  politicians  go  l>efore  highway  boards 
and  plead  for  roacs.  I  have  seen  legis- 
lators go  before  Governors  and  plead  for 
an  allocation  of  funds.  I  know  that  the 
control  of  government,  at  whatever  level 
it  may  be.  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  hlra 
who  controls  the  purse.  'When  that 
purse  is  in  the  coiitrol  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
becomes  a  superdirector  of  education  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  tentacles  of 
his  power  will  reach  throughout  this  land 
of  ours — all  the  way  from  Hawaii  to 
Puerto  Rico,  from  Alaska  to  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida.  I  do  not  think  that 
kind  of  power  should  be  vested  in  an 
appointive  oflBcial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

What  would  my  amendment  do?  It 
is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth.  It  mere- 
ly takes  the  language  which  the  com- 
mittee wrote — excellent  language  to  far 
as  it  goes — and  adds  these  words:  "or 
withhold  any  funds,  authorized  under 
this  act,  from  any  State  education  agen- 
cy which  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act." 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  It  merely 
says,  if  Congress  is  to  authorize  the 
money,  the  Secretary  must  give  it;  that 
he  does  not  have  the  power  to  withhold 
it;  that  he  does  not  have  the  power  to 
take  it  away. 

Any  Senator  who  votes  against  this 
amendment  must,  in  all  fairness,  confess 
that  he  wints  power  ve  ted  in  the  Sec- 
retary to  control  education  through  his 
control  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  any  Federal  of- 
ficial by  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  famiUar  with  the  so- 
called  suitable  home  provision  on  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  dependent  children. 
About  11  States  have  such  provisions  in 
their  laws.  Louisiana,  because  of  .'^^uch  a 
provision,  was  threatened  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  with  a  cutoff  on  Federal  aid 
for  the  welfare  or  benefit  of  dependent 
children. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator,  I  shall 
state  that  in  negotiations  on  the  problem 
a  responsible  F^eral  official  informed 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  even 
though  he  thought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  wrong,  and  even  though  he  had 
been  advised  in  close  quarters  behind  the 
scenes  that  it  was  thought  to  be  wrong, 
for  political  advantage  it  was  not  felt 
that  Federal  officials  could  change  their 
position,  and  that  the  State  would  be 
well  advised  to  yield,  because  the  State 
would  have  no  standing  to  sue  in  court 
for  a  Federal  grant. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  by  what  the  Senator  says.  I 
shall  tell  the  Senator  what  the  late  great 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  my  father, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  my  father  was  Governor  of 
Georgia.  There  was  some  difSculty 
about  State  highway  funds  allocated  to 
Georgia.  The  Georgia  Highway  Board 
wished  to  locate  a  road  where  it  thought 
the  road  should  be  built,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads  had  a  different  idea 
about  the  matter  My  father  went  to  see 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  told  my  father  that  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Roads  made  him  locate  a 


highway  in  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
trary to  where  the  State  Highway  Board 
of  New  York  wanted  the  highway  to  go. 

That  is  the  type  of  thing  I  am  seeking 
to  prevent  by  my  amendment.  I  want 
to  see  control  retained  in  the  State  and 
local  school  boards  and  or.lcial.s — not  in 
the  hands  of  some  bureaucrat  who  would 
use  the  power  to  call  up  Governors  and 
tell  them,  "You  do  thus  and  so.  or  I 
will  cut  your  water  off." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor well  knows  the  problems  wliicii  are 
involved.  In  law  and  lionor  and  prece- 
dent, in  the  Senate  debates  and  in  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, at  times,  even  though  everyone 
agrees  that  a  person  is  right,  he  cannot 
get  into  court  to  have  his  case  tried.  I 
assume  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  mc'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  desire  to  propound  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEATING     I  do. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Secretary-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse!  and  Montana  !Mr.  Met- 
calfI  have  said  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  have  power  to  withhold  funds.  If 
that  is  true,  why  is  there  any  necessity 
to  agree  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Why  not  write  It 
into  the  law.  if  the  Secretary  says  that? 
I  believe  in  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said,  in  es.sence.  to  trust 
no  man,  but  bind  him  down  vrith  chains 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  interpretation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  did  not  expect  the 
Senator  would. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senators  and  the 
Secretary  say  that  will  be  the  law.  If  it 
will  be  the  law,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  amendment 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  trying  to  do.  by  the 
amendment,  is  to  assure  that  the  law 
will  be  administered  on  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  fnend. 

Mr.  METCALF  Tlie  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  had  a  discussion  the 
other  night.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  letter  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI. 

I  believe  that  as  the  bill  is  written, 
without  the  Senator's  amendment,  there 
IS  no  power  to  withhold  lands.  I  see  no 
rea.son  why  we  should  not  add  the 
amendment  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  Secretary  has  no  power  to  withhold 
funds. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  takes  Uie 
same  position,  that  there  L*  no  power  to 
wiUihold  funds,  but  says  that  the  amend- 
ment represents  surplusage. 
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I  We  have  the  art;ument,  also,  that  the 
amendment  mieht  impair  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  so  forth  That  is  the  same 
argument:  which  was  advanced  against 
the  Bush  amendment,  the  so-called 
Powell-type  amendment 

Most  of  us  are  in  acreement.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show,  whether  we 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  or  not,  that  the 
Secretary  does  not  have  power  to  with- 
hold funds  under  any  circumstances,  in 
view  of  the  way  section  103  is  written. 
Whichever  way  Senators  vote  on  the 
Talmadge  amendment,  it  will  not  be  a 
mandate  to  the  Secretary  to  withhold 
funds. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me;" 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Madam  President, 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  METCALF  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  to  my  friend 

Mr  KEATING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
have  changed  since  he  debated  exactly 
the  opposite  way  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  when  we  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
might  have  had  one  view  which  might 
have  changed  when  we  became  Senators, 
but  that  is  not  true  in  this  case. 

Mr  KEATING  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  correction? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  be  glad,  to 
have  the  Senator  read  to  me  the  state- 
ment I  made  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
m  order  that  I  may  distinguish  it. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Shakespeare's  son- 
nets opens  with  the  Lines: 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought  I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things 

past. 

In  the  course  of  last  Thursday's  de- 
bate, while  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  found  myself 
in  a  session  of  sweet  silent  thought  that 
did.  in  fact,  .summon  up  remembrance  of 
things  past.  Specifically,  I  seemed  to  re- 
call an  earlier  address  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  wherein  the  then  Rep- 
resentative METCALF  made  a  vigorous 
statement  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  consonant  with  the  position  he  most 
recently  assumed.  In  fact,  the  Senator 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  on  this 
subject  on  February  6,  1956,  and  said: 

I  The  Supreme  Co\irt  has  made  it  clear  tiiat 
the  courts  will  enforce  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  nonsegregatlon  without  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation.  This  pro- 
vision Is  a  self-executing  one  soundly  based 
on  constitutional  doctrine  and  cannot  be 
circumvented  by  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

The  Senator  disagreed  with  the  view 
that  an  administrative  agency  charged 
with  distributing  Federal  funds  could — 
and  I  shall  now  quote — 'close  its  eyes  to 
open  defiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  continue  to  pay  out 
money  to  States  who  are  in  open  and 
flagrant  defiance  until  directed  to  do 
otherwise  by  Congress." 

That  was  the  same  issue.  The  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  written  a  letter,  though 
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not  as  strong  as  the  letter  we  are  pres- 
ently considering,  indicating  he  did  not 
have  the  power  to  withhold  funds  from 
segregat<>d  schools  in  most  cases.  The 
Senator  then  took  the  position  that  the 
Secretary'  had  a  perfect  right  to  with- 
hold the  funds. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  we  did  not  have 
section  103.  We  did  not  have  the  pro- 
vision spelled  out. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  brought  that  subject  up.  be- 
cause this  is  the  very  point  I  wished  to 
make.  With  section  103.  whether  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  or  not,  there  is 
not  a  mandate  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  with- 
hold funds.  A  vote  either  for  the  amend- 
ment or  against  the  amendment  is  not 
a  vote  upon  the  interpretation  in  the 
letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI. 

I  am  convinced.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  in  regard  to  Pub- 
Uc  Law  874,  Public  Law  815.  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  all 
the  other  educational  programs  we  have, 
which  do  not  have  the  saving  clause 
found  in  section  103,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the 
power  to  withhold  funds.  That  is  why 
I  suggested  the  other  day  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  should  offer  his 
amendment  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
rather  than  to  this  new  program. 

This  is  a  special  bill,  for  a  special  law. 
The  provision  is  spelled  out.  We  are 
all  in  agreement — at  least,  most  of  us 
are  in  agreement — that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  does 
not  have  the  p>ower  to  withhold  funds. 
I  think  the  Record  should  make  that 
clear  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  said,  in 
the  debate: 

"I  shall  never  concede " 

"Never"  is  the  word  used.  It  is  always 
a  dangerous  word  to  use. 

Mr.  METCALF.     It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  KEATING.     The  Senator  said : 

I  shall  never  concede  that  the  enfc«-cement 
of  the  great  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
the  liberties  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  {Lnd  the  14th  amendment  are  not 
effective  until  there  Is  a  specific  legislative 
enactment  by  the  Congress. 

The  legislative  branch  of  Government  can- 
not by  refusal  or  failure  to  act  deprive 
citizens  of  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
executive  branch  to  enforce  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  In  every  law. 
These  self-executing  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  Implicit  In  every  law  enacted 
by  Congress  and  It  is  unnecessary  to  spe- 
cially mention  them  In  legislation  affecting 
the  subjects  In  which  these  constitutional 
principles  are  Involved.  Without  further 
congressional  action  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  soon  as  clar- 
ified by  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Oh,  there  is  still  the 
power  in  the  Federal  court,  under  the  de- 


cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
segregation  cases,  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  desegregation, 
whether  a  cent  of  Federal  money  goes 
to  the  school  district  or  not. 

That  is  a  different  question.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  brought  out 
time  and  time  again  that  the  question 
of  segregation  or  desegregation  should 
not  be  dragged  into  this  debate.  It  is  a 
matter  that  the  courts  are  handling  in 
a  process  of  deliberate  speed.  Of 
course,  rights  under  the  14th  amend-  ^ 
ment  are  inherent  in  any  legislation. 
But  the  power  to  withhold  funds  is 
specifically  prohibited  in  section  103. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  only  1  minute  remaining  and  I 
should  like  to  reserve  that  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  great  contribution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for, 
in  my  judgment,  helping  to  prove  my 
case.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  wishes  to  get 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  because  he 
thinks  it  may  be  of  help  in  future  litiga- 
tion. I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball.  I 
cannot  see  what  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  amendment  would  be  a 
great  psychological  block  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  will  try  to  be  frank  with 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  point.  I 
have  received  two  calls  during  the  past 
hour  from  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  bill,  pointing  out  that  the 
amendment  would  be  veiy  much  mis- 
understood in  the  House,  and  that  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  difficulty  on  the 
House  side  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  interpretation  that 
adheres  to  its  purpose. 

One  of  the  finest  supporters  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  the  Senate  told 
me  within  the  last  5  minutes  that  he 
could  not  possibly  support  the  bill — and 
he  has  always  supported  Federal  aid  to 
education — if  the  amendment  were  in 
the  bill,  because  the  amendment  would 
be  very  much  misunderstood  throughout 
the  country. 

I  urge  again  that  supporters  of  this 
measure  remain  in  a  position  where  we 
can  keep  faith  with  those  to  whom  we 
said,  "This  bill  is  confined  to  public 
school  aid.  It  will  not  include  an 
amendment  for  private  school  aid;  nor 
a  Powell  amendment."  As  manager  of 
the  bill  I  cannot  give  any  support  to  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  segregational  point  of 
view,  either. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  after  which,  when  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  I  will  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  the  final  minute. 

It  is  most  unusual  to  debate  psycho- 
logical values  rather  than  the  merits  of 
the  amendment.  I  try  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  an  i.ssue  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  psychology.  I  feel  strongly  that 
all  issues  ought  to  be  determined  on 
their  merits,  regardless  of  what  the 
psychological  situation  may  be. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  amend- 
ment  would    do   nothing    except    make 
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certain  that  the  pioi->osod  legislation  will 
be  administered  li  accnidanre  with  the 
laws  that  Congress  makes,  and  that  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  will  be 
paid  to  the  State.;  In  full  and  without 
fail. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  either  expired  or  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDUJG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  modified  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE]  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GorkJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chaviz]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Blakley].  If 
present  and  votinjr,  Uie  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tcxiis  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] are  necessarily  absent.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  BiTSH]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER]  and  the  S<?nator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Protjty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

i  (No.  54] 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bi'nnett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

C»rroll 

Case,  nj. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 


YEAS— 61 

Curtis 

Long,  Haw&U 

Dlrkseo 

Magauson 

Dodd 

McGee 

£>ougli;8 

McNamar* 

Dworsbak 

MlUer 

Engle 

Monro  ney 

Pong 

Mnrse 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Hart 

Moss 

Hartkn 

Mundt 

Haydea 

Muskle 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Jackson 

Pa.store 

Javlts 

Pell 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

LausclM 

S&ltonstaU 

Long,  Mo. 

ScoU 

Smith.  Mass.       Wiley  WlUlaras.  Del. 

Smith.  Maine      WUiiams,  N  J.     Youug,  Ohio 
Symington 

KAYS — 30 


Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Johnston 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Smathera 

EUender 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Mickey 

McClellan 

Yarbo  rough 

Hill 

Met«ilf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Carlson 

HlcKenlooper 

Blakley 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Bush 

Gore 

Prouty 

So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  modified  amendment,  offered 
by  Mr.  Talmadge  ^for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston),  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained   the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


THE   RACE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  few  days  have 
provided  a  field  day  for  South-baiters, 
for  racist  politicians,  and  for  opportun- 
ists of  one  kind  or  anothert,  and  they 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  Oft- 
times  those  who  demand  tolerance  from 
the  South  are  most  intolerant  in  their 
criticism. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  voice  A'hich 
is  attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject 
objectively.  An  editorial  entitled  "Mont- 
gomery and  the  World,"  published  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  objective  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  miE.y  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed.torial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONTGOMEHY     AND     THE     WORLD 

There  la.  surely,  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  for  the  Montgomery  racial  disorders. 
But  we  should  like  to  enter  a  dissent  to  the 
Increasingly  prevalent  notion  that  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  deserves  ail  this 
criticism,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  misman- 
aging Its  racial  problems. 

In  this  particular  ca^e  the  trouble  was 
deliberately  provoked.  The  so-called  free- 
dom riders  went  looking  for  trouble.  In  one 
of  the  most  likely  parts  of  the  South,  and 
they  found  It.  The  local  and  Stat«  euthor- 
Ities  failed.  In  the  beginning  at  least.  In 
their  duties  to  prevent  violence  and  main- 
tain law  and  order. 

That  was  said  to  require  Federal  Inter- 
vention, and  perhaps  it  did.  But  thi;  pres- 
ent administration  sometimes  seems  almost 
as  zealous  In  this  matter  as  some  of  tlie  agi- 
tators. It  seems  to  believe  that  by  fast, 
firm  action  It  can  clear  up  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  segregation  in  the  near  future. 

If  that  Is  Indeed  the  view  at  the  Justice 
Department,  we  fear  it  is  an  Illusion.  The 
Supreme  Cotirt  <=chool  decision  of  1954.  what- 
ever one  may   think  of  it  otherwise,  under- 


took to  upset  a  s'-K'lal  pattern  of  long  dura- 
tion. Ttie  consequences  have  been  coming 
ever  since,  and  the  only  sure  thl^ig  is  that 
the   troubles   will    keep   coming. 

But  all  that  does  not.  In  our  opinion, 
properly  make  the  United  States  an  object 
of  scorn  In  Its  own  eyes  and  the  world's. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  collision  of  cul- 
tures, with  elemental  emotions,  instincts 
and  attitudes  which  cannot  be  waved  away 
with  court  orders  or  X}&.  marshals  or  prompt- 
ly solved  In  any  simple  fashion.  And  we 
would  Just  like  to  know  what  society,  ever, 
faced  with  such  a  problem,  has  dealt  with 
It  any  better  or  nearly  as  well. 

Let's  consider  a  few  cases  In  the  world 
today— not  to  justify  the  United  States  by 
pointing  a  finger  at  others,  but  simply  to 
keep  this  complex  matter  in  some  kind  of 
perspective. 

There  are,  for  Instance,  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa,  so  perturbed  about  Ameri- 
ca's race  problems.  Yet  they  themselves 
exhibit  racism  In  reverse.  Native  politicians 
In  Kenya,  heading  towp.rd  Independence, 
want  to  drive  out  or  submerge  tJie  whites 
and  Asians  who  built  the  place  for  them. 
That  Is  perhaps  their  business,  but  It  hardly 
suggests  they  have  found  the  secret  of  a 
harmonious  multiracial  society. 

Throughout  the  vast  backward  areas  of 
the  nonwhlte  world,  in  fact,  prejudice,  dis- 
crimination, segregation  are  the  custom.  It's 
hard  to  think  of  a  more  thoroughly  segre- 
gated setup  than  India's  caste  system. 

Then  there  is  the  sanctimonious  Soviet 
Union;  to  be  sure,  It  does  not  have  a  Negro 
problem,  but  it  holds  many  Asiatics,  among 
others,  in  thrall  and  follows  a  quasl-offlclal 
policy  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

Even  the  civilized  nations  across  the  At- 
lantic are  not  successful  at  coping  with  the 
race  problem  when  the  problem  arises — as 
It  has  in  Britain.  For  most  of  them,  of 
cotirse.  the  problem  has  not  arisen  In  any 
Important  degree,  and  therefore  it  Is  all  the 
easier  to  deliver  lectures  on  inequality  in  the 
United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  progress  toward  equality 
under  the  law — before  as  well  as  after  1954 — 
Is  one  of  the  more  remarkable  achievementa 
of  America.  In  view  of  Its  singularly  difficult 
situation  In  this  resp>ect.  Today  compro- 
mises on  the  fchools  are  taking  shape  In 
many  areas  of  the  South.  Long  and  Involved 
litigation,  which  Itself  dissipates  passions, 
frequently  results  In  a  measiu-e  of  desegrega- 
tion not  satisfactory  to  either  side,  but  not 
Intolerable  either.  Where  there  Is  any  com- 
munity will  to  accept  change,  the  Federal 
courts  have  generally  been  understanding. 

None  of  this  excuses  the  mess  in  Mont- 
gomery; It  does  not  mean  all  Americans  are 
going  to  love  each  other  any  time  soon.  But 
the  broad  record  of  progress  ought  to  be 
remembered  once  In  a  while  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  talk  of  the  damage  we  are  causing 
oiu-selves  and  our  imaee  abroad. 


CASTRO,  CUBANS.  AND  TRACTORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  some  question  arose 
about  editorials  in  New  York  newspa- 
pers concerning  what  is  variously  called 
Operation  Tractors  or  Operation  Res- 
cue. 'With  resp>ect  to  the  Cuban  patriots 
held  by  Castro. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
editorials  to  which  I  referred  last  night, 
as  well  as  other  editorials  which  have 
since  come  to  hand  on  this  subject.  Also 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  m  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  today  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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\-  There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  statement   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(FYom    the    N'ew    York    Poet     May    23.    1961] 
;  Men  and    Tr.ictors 

!  F^del  Castro's  offer  to  trade  prisoners  of 
war  for  tractors  has  evoked  many  strange 
sounds.  There  are  those  who  say  It  Is  Im- 
moral to  engage  In  such  barter.  There  are 
others  who  say  we  wUl  simply  be  playing 
Into  a  devious  propaganda  design. 

We  are  unimpressed  by  these  ner^-ous 
warnings  After  all.  the  Invasion  did  fall; 
our  bargaining  power  Is  limited.  If  we  can 
salvage  the  lives  of  worthy  men  captured 
on  a  Cuban  beachhead,  that  Is  humanity's 
gain.  The  terms  of  the  transaction  may 
seem  vulgar  and  materialistic  but  they  can- 
not be  lightly  turned  aside.  In  a  sense  we 
must  be  grateful  for  this  chance  to  prove 
we   regard   each   individual   life  as  precious. 


[Prom   the   New  York   Times.  May  22,   1961 J 

Ransoming  Castro's  Prisoners 

I  Characteristically,  totalitarian  dictators  of 
the  left  or  the  right  have  shown  a  callous 
disregard  of  human  life,  tending  to  treat  it 
as  an  expandable  commodity  useful  as  a  pol- 
icy instrument  as  it  may  be  needed.  Thus 
Fidel  Castro  was  acting  in  a  well-defined,  if 
hardly  creditable,  tradition  when  he  made 
his  proposal  to  trade  the  1.000  rebel  prisoners 
he  holds  for  500  bulldozers.  The  parallel 
with  the  Hitlerite  regime's  offer  during 
World  War  II  to  trade  Hungarian  Jews  for 
trucks  comes  quickly  to  mind. 

Premier  Castro's  propaganda  purpose  In 
making  this  offer  is  plain.  He  would  like 
the  world  to  view  him  as  a  magnanimous 
victor  willing  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  ene- 
mies in  return  for  machinery  needed  to  build 
Cuba's  peaceful  economy.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  to  soften  the  political  impact  of  the 
Cuban  exiles'  oppositon  to  him.  We  doubt, 
however,  that  many  will  be  taken  in  by  this 
effort  to  put  a  propaganda  varnish  on  what 
is  essentially  a  piece  of  political  blackmail. 

Paying  ransom  to  a  totalitarian  dictator  is 
distasteful  under  any  circumstances.  But  in 
this  case  such  natural  distaste  must  be 
balanced  against  the  humanitarian  consid- 
eration that  only  in  this  way  can  the  im- 
prisoned rebels  be  saved  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  very  bleak  future  as  Castro's 
prisoners,  or  perhaps  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  firing  squads.  We  can  understand 
and  sympathize  with  those  Americans  who. 
moved  by  such  humanitarian  considerations, 
are  now  trying  to  collect  the  needed  ransom 
money  to  liberate  the  prisoners.  The  State 
Department  has  also  approved  this  effort 
which  is  probably  the  only  practical  line  of 
action  open  at  the  moment,  distasteful  as 
it  is. 


(Prom    the    New   York    Journal-American. 

May  23.  1961  | 

Worth  the  Price 

I 

Blackmail  though  it  is,  New  Yorkers  are 
vinselfishly  digging  down  to  help  raise  the 
ransom  Fidel  Castro  has  demanded  for  re- 
turn of  his  1.200  Cuban  war  prisoners. 

This  is  right  In  the  himiane  tradition  of  a 
great  city  which  has  always  responded  gen- 
erously to  relieve  human  suffering. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  In  the  charitable  cus- 
tom of  his  church,  has  donated  $5,000  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  500  bulldozers  or  trac- 
tors which  Castro  has  set  as  his  price  to 
liberate  the  freedom  fighters. 

And  now  a  50-man  committee,  represent- 
ing this  community's  leadership  and  includ- 
ing Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  and  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 
the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspa- 
pers, has  been  formed  to  direct  the  fund 
raising 


We  are  confident  the  committae  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  humanitarian  mission  Our 
only  fear  Is  that  Castro  may  choose  now  to 
weasel  out  of  the  exchange  he  had  so  taunt- 
ingly proposed.  He  Is  quibbling  about  se- 
mantics— he  insists  we  call  it  ■'indemnifica- 
tion." 

To  those  who  hesitate  to  contribute  lest 
their  action  be  construed  as  surrender  to 
Castro,  we  say:  The  saving  of  lives — heroic 
ones  In  this  case — transcends  technicalities. 


Blood  Bargaining 
jProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.  1961) 

Let  no  one  underestimate  Fidel  Castro's 
craft  in  exacting  every  last  drop  of  advantage 
in  a  propaganda  battle  Since  Castro's  orig- 
inal offer  to  exchange  prisoners  for  tractors 
put  his  regime  in  an  ugly  light,  he  now 
denounces  us  for  using  his  terminology  and 
Insists  that  the  tractors  are  simply  an  in- 
demnification. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  country  has  some 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  1.200  luck- 
less Invaders  now  in  Castro's  hands.  If  they 
were  to  be  executed — as  Castro  darkly  hints — 
it  might  blacken  the  Cuban  regime's  repu- 
tation, but  at  a  price  far  too  cruel  to  pay. 
It  Is  necessary  to  swallow  a  little  pride  in 
the  hope  that  lives  may  be  saved,  and  that 
the  ultimate  moral  victory  will  go  to  those 
who  value  men  more  than  machines. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Milton  Eisenhower,  .-^nd 
Walter  Reuther  have  undertaken  a  human- 
itarian task  in  raising  funds  for  the  unhappy 
transaction.  It  would  be  a  fine  gesture  if 
leaders  all  through  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  to  unite  in  the  effort.  The  world  ought 
to  know  that  this  is  a  matter  that  transcends 
government  and  reaches  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

Every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  way,  to  set  the  record 
clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  But 
hot  words  would  play  Into  Castro's  hand  in 
an  argument  which  this  country  could  not 
win. 


Statement  by  the  Presidfnt 

The  tractors-for-freedom  movement  is  a 
wholly  private  humanitarian  movement 
aimed  at  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
men.  It  is  supported  by  free  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Americas. 

When  Fidel  Castro  first  made  his  offer  to 
exchange  the  lives  and  liberty  of  1.200  pris- 
oners for  500  agrlcultur^il  tractors,  the 
American  people  responded  with  characteris- 
tic compassion.  A  number  of  private  com- 
mittees were  organized  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  many  private  citizens,  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  hemisphere,  in- 
quired as  to  where  they  cotild  contribute. 
My  concern  was  to  help  make  certain  that 
a  single,  representative  group  of  citizens 
headed  this  effort  in  the  United  States.  And 
I  am  grateful  to  Mrs  Roosevelt,  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  for  their 
leadership. 

The  US  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations.  But 
when  private  citizens  seek  to  help  prevent 
suffering  in  other  lands  through  voluntary 
contributions — which  is  a  great  American 
tradition — this  Government  should  not  in- 
terfere with  their  humanitarian  efforfJ*. 

Neither  law  nor  equity  calls  upon  us  to 
impose  obstacles  in  their  path  as  they  seek 
to  save  those  who  fought  to  restore  freedom 
in  our  hemisphere.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Logan  Act  Is  not  involved,  inasmuch  as  it 
covers  only  negotiations  "in  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
United  States":  that  tax  exemption  is 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any  charita- 
ble organizations  engaged  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  assistance  of  needy  refugees;  and 
that  export  licenses  are  routinely  granted  for 


humanitarian  reasons,  to  ship  farm  produce 
and  medicines  to  Cuba,  and  would  thus  be 
granted  for  a  humanitarian  Bblpment  of 
farm  implements. 

Wliile  this  Government  is  thus  putting 
forward  neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to 
this  wholly  private  effort,  I  hope  that  all 
citizens  will  contribute  what  they  can.  If 
they  were  our  brothers  in  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help. 
I  happen  to  feel  deeply  that  all  who  fight  for 
freedom — particularly  in  our  hemisphere — 
are  our  brothers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  review  for  the  Record  and 
for  Senators  what  has  happened  today 
in  respect  to  the  Castro  tractor  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANsnELX).  It  was  desired  to 
transact  some  business.  I  really  usurped 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller!,  who  wished  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hud  it.  but  only 
temporarily  and  by  the  grace  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  .Senator 
from  Iowa  wish  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  set  the 
Record  straight  at  the  moment  concern- 
ing what  has  happened  with  resr>ect  to 
the  Cuban  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  today 
said  that  he  asked  certain  citizens  to 
serve  as  a  committee.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  was  acting  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  and  not  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Third,  he  said  to  the  world  that 
the  contributions  to  the  tractor  fund 
would  be  tax-exempt  contributions, 
meaning  that  one  could  deduct  such  con- 
tributions from  his  income  tax.  Fourth, 
the  President  said  to  the  world  today 
that  this  action  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Logan  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
contribution  to  a  Communist  dictator 
is  deductible  from  income  taxes  p>aid 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  anyone  would  expect  a  tax 
exemption  for  a  contribution  in  the  form 
of  blackmail  to  a  Communist  dictator. 

I  disagree  100  percent  w^ith  the  view 
that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Logan  Act 
to  supply  tractors  to  Castro,  as  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
My  best  authority  for  that  statement  is 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHTj.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  who  a  year  ago  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  exactly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Logan  Act. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  Senator 
defend  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  permitting  Castro 
to  blackmail  the  United  States  and  thus 
set  a  precedent  for  every  other  little  dic- 
tator and  other  little  countries  to  black- 
mail the  United  States. 

I  want  some  Senator  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  first,  to  defend  the  ruling  of 
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the  President  of  the  Unit-ed  State.s  that 
such  a  contribut;on  is  tax  deductible; 
second,  to  deny  th  at  it  Is  not  a  violation 
of  the  Logan  Act:  third,  to  maintain 
that  the  Prcsiden'.  is  acting  as  a  private 
individual  in  appDtnting  the  committee 
and  asking  it  to  serve  as  private  individ- 
uals and  not  in  behalf  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  want  some  Senator  to  defend  that 
action.  I  think  it  is  an  unpardonable 
sin.  I  think  this  is  a  regrettable  situa- 
tion and  that  the  Nation  will  live  to 
regret  the  action  which  is  being  taken 
at  the  moment. 

I  want  Senators  to  tell  us  that  southern 
Florida  will  not  b<'  wrecked  as  a  result  of 
these  actions.  I  w  ant  someone  to  defend 
the  actions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND     Mr   President 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ:).  For  one  comment? 
Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that 
Florida  has  no  ghost  towns  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  any.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  advised  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida officially  on  Saturday  that  Florida's 
population  has  just  passed  the  5  million 
mark. 

As  usual,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in 
his  excitement,  has  let  his  extravagance 
overshadow  the  facts.  Miami  has  be- 
tween 30.000  and  40.000  Cuban  refugees, 
which  is  as  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
as  we  can  get. 

So  far  as  we  in  Florida  are  concerned — 
and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself — if  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  as  badly  off  on  all  the  other 
facts  which  he  has  recited  as  he  is  on  his 
facts  relating  to  Florida,  he  is  in  a  hope- 
less situation  and  had  better  make  a 
fresh  start. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  deny  that  the  Cuban 
exiles  are  taking  the  jobs  of  the  citizens 
of  Florida  at  much  lower  wages  than  they 
are  entitled  to  receive? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  interest  of  expediting  the  business 
at  hand.  I  hope  the  favor  done  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  rewarded  by 
his  being  recognized,  because  he  was  on 
his  feet  before  I  was. 

Mr.  President,  in  resixjnse  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  said,  permit  me 
to  state  that  the  President  needs  no  de- 
fense from  anyone  for  his  actions;  but 
if  anything  needs  to  be  said,  it  will  be 
said  in  due  time. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021>  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate at  this  late  hour  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill 
almost  evei-y  feature  in  connection  with 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  dis- 
cussed,  except  one,   which   I  believe   is 


sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the 
offering  of  an  amendment  in  con.-iection 
with  it  So  I  offer  an  amendment-  which 
is  at  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
BrRDirK  m  the  chair'.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  lo  Aa  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  title  I  by  add;.ng  the 
following  section: 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1. 
1961.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for 
any  such  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preside:rit,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
dLscussed  this  question  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  also  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  believe  they  will  agree 
to  the  allowance  of  5  minutes  m  each 
side,  and  then  to  have  the  vote  taken, 
with  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  orden^d. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  this  amendment.  5  minutes  be 
allowed  to  each  side — or  a  total  of  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
reason  for  offering  the  amendment  is 
that  there  is  always  much  concern  among 
the  people  of  the  country  about  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  these  measures.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
today  we  hear  manj'  stories  to  the  effect 
that  for  every  dollar  of  tax  money  that 
goes  into  Washington,  about  50  cents 
comes  back. 

Some  assurance  was  given  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  As  app>ears  on  page 
157,  he  said: 

I  have  tried  to  estimate  what  the  cost  of 
this  program  would  be  administratively,  and 
it  Is  our  best  estimate  •  •  •  that  it  will  be 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  added  to  that  as- 
surance, last  evening,  when  he  said,  as 
shown  at  pages  8684-8685  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

It  is  the  most  economical  way  of  collect- 
ing taxes  BO  far  as  administrative  costs  are 
concerned  for  school  purposes  that  we  could 
have  provided.  That  is  borne  out  further 
by  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Rlbicoff ,  which 
is  found  at  page  157  of  the  hearings,  when 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  bill  would  be 

The  Secretary  said:  "So  when  you  con- 
sider a  program  such  as  this  where  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  would  be  some  one-tenth 
of  1  percent,  I  do  not  believe  that  that  Is 
an  excessive  administrative  cost" 

Neither  do  I.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  $850  million  a  year  would  be 
$850,000.  My  amendment  provides  for 
a  little  leeway;  it  provides  for  a  top  limit 


of  $1  million.  Surely  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  hold  down  the  administrative 
cost^,  we  should  do  so  in  the  case  of 
an  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  cannot  support  the  pending  bill:  but 
if  it  becomes  law,  the  very  least  which 
I  believe  should  be  done  is  to  assure 
to  the  children  who  will  be  benefited 
by  means  of  the  bill  that  the  least 
amoimt  of  administrative  cost  will  be 
incurred  in  connection  with  its  adminis- 
tration. That  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  in  line  with  the  assur- 
ance he  gave  the  Senate  last  evening. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  goes  beyond 
that  assurance,  because  the  amendment 
provides  for  up  to  $1  million  of  authori- 
zation for  the  administration  of  this 
measure. 

At  this  tim?  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
Uythe  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  amendment;  and  in 
this  connection  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distingui.'^hed  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  .  who  is  not 
only  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  seeks — without  any 
assurance  at  all  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary administrative  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  act — to  say  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  "You  cannot 
pay  any  attention  to  the  evidence  you 
receive;  in  any  event,  you  are  limited  to 
$1  million." 

Certainly  under  the  practices  of  the 
Senate  the  checks  on  the  administrators 
are  to  be  applied  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  after  giving  full  considera- 
tion to  the  subject,  rather  than  applied 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Otherwise,  we 
will  have  the  Senate  as  a  whole  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment, 
let  us  consider  the  record. 

As  first  introduced,  it  was  believed  that 
the  total  administrative  expenditures  of 
the  measure  for  the  so-called  first  year — 
which  actually  would  be  only  a  part  of 
the  fi.'^cal  year— would  be  $683,000;  in 
1963.  $1,022,000;  and  in  the  third  year— 
the  last  year  of  full  operations  under  the 
act,  unless  it  is  extended — $1,077,000; 
and  for  1965,  when  the  operations  in 
connection  with  the  act  would  be  cleaned 
up,  after  the  act  went  out  of  existence, 
$594,000;  and  in  1966.  $64,000 

This  is  no  longer  a  $666  million  au- 
thorization. It  is  an  $850  million  author- 
ization. 

On  the  basis  of  the  $666  million  au- 
thorization, the  figures  which  were  pre- 
sented were  that  in  two  of  the  years 
the  administrative  costs  would  be  a 
little  more  than  SI  million — in  1  year. 
$1,077,000:  and  in  the  other  year.  SI. 022.- 
000.    Those  are  not  excessively  high  costs. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the 
testimony,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  and  not 
in  the  course  of  a  prepared  statement, 
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that  he  estimated  that   the  cost  would 
be  approximately  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  see  to  it  that 
when  the  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  be  prop- 
erly administered.  In  my  judgment, 
that  calls  for  careful  consideration  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  and  the  facts  which 
are  submitted  to  the  committee  by  what- 
ever administration  may  be  in  office  at 
that  time. 

This  amendment  would  re.sult  in  a 
very  unfortunate  procedure.  In  other 
words,  after  the  bill  was  enacted,  the 
administrative  costs  would  be  limited  to 
this  fixed  figure,  which  is  simply  pulled 
out  of  the  air.  Frankly,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa — and  I  speak  most  respfct- 
fuHy  of  him — has  not  had  presented  to 
him  any  evidence  or  data,  and  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  which  witnesses 
could  testily  in  regard  to  what  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  should  be.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Senat-or  from  Iowa 
himself  would  vote  for  either  more  or 
less  administrative  e.xpenditures,  after 
such  a  hearing. 

Again,  I  speak  most  kindly  and  most 
respectfully'  when  I  say  that  this  is  an- 
other case  of  an  amendment  which  is 
offered  by  a  Member  who  is  very  frank 
and  smcere  in  his  entire  approach  to 
this  question,  but  who  states  that  in  any 
evr-nt  he  will  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  believe  we  should  wait  imtil  we  see 
what  the  administration  presents  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  tiie  act. 
I  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  last  min- 
utes before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  when  no  real  evidence  m  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  has  been 
taken  and  no  real  consideration  has 
been  given  as  to  what  would  be  the  fair 
amount  of  the  administrative  costs,  the 
Senate  will  not  vote  to  encumber  the 
measure  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  ty;:)e. 

Mr  MILLER  M:'  President,  in  reply 
to  the  statement  ttie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon made  when  he  said  the  amendment 
would  take  away  some  of  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitter, let  me  say  that  I  would  hesitate 
very  greatly  to  propose  that  that  be 
done,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  seen  fit  to  do  so  on  many 
occasions,  not  the  least  of  which  is.  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Federal  Highway  Pro- 
gram Act,  specifically  section  104,  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code.  So  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  proposal,  ex- 
cept I  think  it  is  done  only  in  the  case 
of  important  matters.  I  suggest  that 
there  is  nothing  more  Important  than 
to  as.«:ure  the  children  who  are  going  to 
be  the  recipients  of  these  benefits  that 
they  will  get  the  maximum  amoimt  of 
money  with  the  least  amoimt  of  ad- 
ministrative cost. 

I  have  made  no  .^tudy  of  how  much 
the  administration  cost  will  be.  but  I 
feel  quite  confident  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
done  .so;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  recognized  that  he  had 
done  so  when  he  said,  last  night,  he  had 
estimated  it  would  be  one- tenth  of  1 
percent. 

I 


I  recognize  the  need  for  some  leeway. 
That  is  why  the  amount  is  fixtxl  at  $1 
million.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can- 
not administer  the  act  for  $1  million, 
there  is  something  wrong. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  When  the  requests  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committ<  e.  the 
committee  will' know  what  the  adminis- 
trative cost  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  ask 
about  the  order  of  busiJiess. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  the 
objection. 


ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  TO  9 :  55  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  9;  55  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
why  9;  55? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  pertaining  to  the 
Javits  resolution,  debate  on  it  will  start 
at  10  o'clock,  and  convening  at  9:55  will 
allow  time  for  a  prayer,  meditation,  and 
a  short  quorum  call. 


COMMITIEE  MEETINGS 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  week  I  foimd  it  necessary  to 
object  to  committees  sitting  during  the 
Senate  sessions.  Now  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  there  will  be  no  objection,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  starting  tomor- 
row, if  committees  desire  to  meet  during 
the  time  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  hope  all  committees  will  take 
notice  of  his  statement 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  TALK  BY  VICE 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  BEFORE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE AT  3:30  P.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFLELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection,  I  think  I  should  an- 
nounce, in  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that 
Vice  President  Johnson  will  appear  in 
Room  F-53,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Room,  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
3:30.  Senators  are  invited  to  come  and 
listen  to  him  report  about  the  Vice 
President's  trip  to  the  southeastern 
Asian  part  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  "What  time  will  the 
Senate  go  to  the  House  to  hear  the 
President? 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
leave  lUs  L'l.,imbtT  at  12:15  p  m.  t)f  c  ause 
tiie  joint  session  will  begin  at  12  30  pjn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  ttie  Seiiator  any 
information  as  to  how  long  that  occa- 
sion may  require? 

Mr.  MANSFIPJLD.  I  should  say  half 
an  hour. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT    OP    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  Uie  coi^sideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk  called  the   roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklet]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Hicken- 
LooPERl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  Blaklet],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Te;?cas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea."  and  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 
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The   result  was  amiounced — yeas  24, 
avs  63.  as  follows: 
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nays  63,  as  follows: 

I  No  56] 
■JTEAS— 24 


Allott 

DlrkMn 

MlUer 

Bennett 

Dwomhak 

Morton 

Boggs 

Ea.siland 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Oold  water 

Scott 

Case.  8.  Dak 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

CurtU 

Lausche 

NAYS— 63 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Beall 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Javits 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J 

Keating 

Robertson 

Church 

Ken- 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith.  Maine 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

.Sparkman 

EUender 

MagnuBon 

Stennls 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Wiley 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hanke 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Anderson 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Blakley 

Cooper 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Gore 

Russell 

Bunh 

Hickenlooper 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

So  Mr  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrassment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1021)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT  SYSTEM  OP 
SELECTION  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
ADMIRALS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
failure  of  the  Navy  Department  to  re- 
spond to  questions  I  had  raised  a  month 
ago  on  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  vetoing  and  overruling  in  one 
instance  the  action  of  the  Captain  Non 
Continuation  Board  and  granting  a  re- 
prieve to  one  Naval  Reserve  captain  who 
had  been  selected  for  being  "plucked 
out"  and  forced  into  involuntary  retire- 
ment. 

On  April  19.  1961,  when  I  first  raised 
questions  about  this  1  exception  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  out  of  the 
500  Naval  Reserve  captains  selected  for 
being  "plucked  out"  and  forced  into  in- 
voluntary retirement,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  a  letter  to  me  on  April  25, 
1961,  in  defending  and  standing  firm  in 
support  of  the  sole  exception,  stated 
among  other  things: 

You  commented  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  exception  in  which  he  reversed  his 
action  of  approval  on  the  Mobilization  Dis- 
position Boaj-d's  recommendation  In  the  case 
of  one  officer  who  was  not  recommended  for 
continuation  In  an  active  status.  From  my 
discussion  with  the  Secretary.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that   his   action   was   based    on 


his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  specific 
potential  value  to  the  Navy  of  the  one  officer 
in  question. 

It  was  clear  from  that  letter  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment fully  and  firmly  intended  to 
stand  by.  and  continue,  that  sole  excep- 
tion made  by  the  Navy  Department  So 
I  then  asked  for  the  record  of  tiie  Naval 
Reserve  captain  receiving  that  special 
exception  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
And  yesterday,  when  nearly  a  month  had 
pa.ssed  and  I  had  not  received  a  response 
to  my  inquiry.  I  made  the  .'statement  on 
the  Senate  floor  concerning  the  matter. 

In  less  than  24  hours  after  my  Senate 
.speech,  a  reix)rt  came  from  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  in  which  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  reported  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  had  made  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  sole 
exception  granted  and  had  ordered  it 
canceled. 

This  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
delivered  to  my  office  at  noon  today  and 
which  stated  in  part: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  this  ex- 
ception shortly  after  the  Board  s  recommen- 
dations were  brought  to  his  attention.  It  Is 
my  undertsanding  that  the  action  he  took 
was  based  on  his  conviction  at  that  time 
that  there  was  specific  retention  value  to 
the  Navy  of  the  officer  In  question 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  since  re- 
viewed the  entire  subject  of  captain  contln- 
viation  In  the  Naval  Reserve  •  •  •  As  a 
result  of  his  review,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  directed  that  there  be  no  further 
exceptions  to  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  this  Board  and,  further,  that  the 
exception  made  in  the  one  case  be  canceled. 

In  the  light  of  the  action  cited  above,  It 
w  >uld  appear  that  the  need  for  answers  to 
the  specific  questions  listed  In  your  letter 
has  effectively  been  overtaken  by  events 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  is 
clear  from  the  chronology  of  this  case. 
On  April  19.  1961.  I  raised  questions 
about  the  one  exception  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Six  days  later. 
on  April  25.  1961,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel wrote  me  a  letter  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
intended  to  stand  firm  on  this  one  excep- 
tion that  he  had  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  Secretar>'s  'own  personal  knowl- 
edge." 

On  that  date  I  then  wrote  a  letter 
asking  for  specific  information  in  this 
one  exception  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Wlien  more  than  4  weeks  had 
passed — when  almost  a  month  had 
passed — and  I  had  not  received  an.swers 
to  my  que.stions.  I  then  took  the  Senate 
floor  and  made  a  speech  on  this  matter 
in  which  I  stated  that  I  would  ask  the 
Senate  Armed  Sei"4-ices  Committee  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter. 

In  less  than  24  hours  after  I  made  that 
speech,  two  significant  things  happened. 
First,  a  reply  was  finally  delivered  to  my 
office.  Second,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  decided  to  reverse  himself — and  to 
cancel  the  exception  that  he  had  made — 
and  more  significantly,  the  exception 
that  he  had  decided  to  stand  by  very 
firmly  back  in  April  when  I  had  raised 
questions  on  that  exception. 

It  apF>ears  now — after  I  have  taken 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  had 


second  thoughts  on  this  matter  and  has 
finally  decided  that  my  questions  were 
fully  justified  and  that  his  previous  de- 
cision was  m  error. 

It  was  eiUier  this  or  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  preferred  not 
to  answer  my  questions  rather  than  to 
stand  by  the  original  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— for  the  letter  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  today 
states : 

In  light  of  the  action  cited  above,  it  would 
appear  that  the  need  for  answers  to  the 
specific  questions  listed  in  your  letter  has 
effectively  been  overtaken  by  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
Navy  Department  has  finally  seen  the 
light.  But  I  am  disturbed  with  the 
implications  of  my  experience  in  this 
matter.  They  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First.  That  at  limes  it  becomes  ntKre.'^- 
sary  to  take  the  Senat-e  floor  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  Navy  Department  on 
an  inquiry. 

Second.  That  the  Navy  Department 
will  reverse  a  decision  rather  than  ai.- 
swer  questions. 

Third.  That  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dig  so  deeply  and  fight  so  hard  to  get  the 
Navy  Department  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion on  Naval  Reserve  matters. 

This  experience  greatly  disturbf  me. 
Is  this  case  representative  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  of  the  Navy  Department? 
If  so,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  is  hap- 
pening on  matters  of  far  great-er 
magnitude. 


CASTRO,      CUBA,     TRACTORS,     AND 

BLACKMAIL 

Ml-.  CAPEHART  Mr.  Pre.'^^ident,  I 
read  an  article  written  by  Flobert  C. 
Ruark.  published  in  Miami,  Fla..  May 
24: 

Of  all  the  Immoral  aspects  of  our  fearful 
muddling  in  the  Cuban  chamber  of  horrors. 
It  seems  to  me  the  so-called  humanitarian 
res;x)nse  to  Castro's  obscene  proposition  to 
trade  himaan  flesh  for  tractors  is  the  most 
frightening  index  yet  to  what's  wrong  with 
America   at   the    moment 

This  Independent  effort  of  Bill  Pawley 
and  Mrs  Roosevelt  and  Milton  Eisenhower 
and  Walter  Reuther  and  Cardinal  Spellman 
to  raise  money  to  cooperate  with  Castro  in 
his  inhumanely  outrageous  blackmail 
scheme  does  nothing  to  mark  us  noble.  It 
merely  puts  tis  on  Castro's  level  and  com- 
pounds the  felony. 

If  the  State  Department  does  not  flatly 
forbid  the  consummation  of  this  deal.  It 
might  as  well  knock  off  the  sanctions  against 
Cuba  and  admit  that  the  bearded  bufloon  is 
no  longer  a  bioffoon  at  all,  but  a  shrewd  and 
powerful  man  who  has  defeated  America  al- 
most  without  firing  a  shot. 

This  bow  to  blackmail  is  meddling  in  Gov- 
ernment policy,  pure  and  simple.  It  should 
not  be  legal  for  private  citizens  to  deal  with 
a  hostile  Grovernment  which  should  be  over- 
thrown— unless  It  overthrows  us.  Charity 
and  humanltarlanlsm  is  one  thing — weak- 
ness and  stupidity  and  meddlesome  nul- 
lification of  your  country's  policy  is  another, 
and  I  don't  care  what  names  are  mixed  up 
In  it.  It  Is  as  niorally  wrong  to  accede  to 
criminal  proposition  as  It  is  to  make  the 
proposition. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which 
morality  takes  precedence  over  softheaded 
individual  interference  with  governmental 
policy.  In  any  war  a  civilian  who  did  busi- 
ness with  the  enemy  would  likely  be  shot  or 
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imprisoned  aa  a  traitor.     We  are  at  war  -A.th 
CasU-os    Cuba. 

I  repeat  that  statement : 

In  any  war  a  clvlUan  who  did  business 
with  tiie  enemy  wotiJd  likely  be  shot  or  Inr^- 
pnsoned  as  a  traitor.  We  are  at  war  with 
Castro's   Cuba. 

We  paid  for  a  silly  Invasion  In  which  a 
lot  of  people  were  killed,  and  now  we  want 
to  buy  back  bodies  with  some  lousy  trac'urs 
out  of  private  purses  so  that  what  currently 
passes  for  a  State  Department  can  turn  Its 
head  from  the  d?al  and  dlscliim  involve- 
ment. 

We  have  been  blackmailed  in  various  ways 
for  so  long  that  they  do  not  bother  to  black- 
mail us  m  terms  of  countries  and  bUllons 
of  dollars  anymore  We  have  now  degen- 
erated to  peanuts-and-pennles  in  our  deals. 
I  suppose,  in  future,  if  Castro  sends  us  a  few 
heads  or  hands,  as  the  Arabs  used  to,  we  will 
work  up  a  thriving  trade  In  second-hand 
cars  and  old  T\  sets  In  return  for  some- 
body's sisters. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Baltimore  Sun 
for  'Wednesday  morning,  May  24,  1961, 
handed  to  me  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1. 

The  headline  on  the  article  is  "Tractor 
Idea  Is  Defended,  But  Dr.  Eisenhower 
Likens  Swap  to  Kidnap  Ransom." 

The  article  states: 

Efr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  cochairman  of 
a  drive  to  raise  $15  million  f^r  tractors  to  be 
used  for  repatriation  of  more  than  1.200 
Cuban  rebels,  yesterday  likened  the  exchange 
to  that  of  a  mother  paying  ransom  to  regain 
her  kidnaped  child. 

I  ask  Senato-rs  to  think  of  that.  He 
likened  the  exchange  to  that  of  a  mother 
paying  ransom  to  regain  her  kidnaped 
child. 

The  brother  of  the  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  told  a  press  con- 
ference here  he  was  saddened  and  surprl-scd 
at  criticism  of  the  venture  expres.';ecl  by 
members  of  his  own  pa.--*?  Dr  EL^er.h  wer 
is  a  Republican. 

A  drive  to  raise  money  f^>r  the  tractors 
and  bulldozers  stems  from  a  bid  by  Cuban 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  to  exchange  1,214  pris- 
oners which  he  captured  during  the  recent 
Cuban  Invasion  f"r  500  heavy-duty  tractors 
costing  about  834.000  apiece 

I  CnXS  CENTR.AL  PROBLEM 

Eisenhower  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
criticism  will  not  impede  the  committee's 
elT.'Tts. 

By  whatever  name  you  call  It."  he  said. 
"the  central  problem  Is  1214  decent  peo- 
ple- 

'  Dictator  Castro  has  already  told  us 
that  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  invasion 
he  had  imprisoned,  not  1,214,  but  200,- 
000  Cubans.  If  we  are  going  to  be  black- 
mailed into  trading  500  heavy-duty  trac- 
tors for  1,214  so-called  prisoners,  why 
do  we  not  say  to  Caistro,  "Release  the  en- 
tire 200,000."  Why  do  wo  pick  out  the 
1,214' 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr  CAPEH.-\RT.    I  yield. 
I      Mr  BENNETT     Has  anyone  ever  told 
'  us  how  many  real  American  citizens  Cas- 
tro ha.s  in  jaiP 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  do  not  think  any- 
one ha.s.  but  I  a.s..ume  he  has  a  number. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  illustrated  in  the 
story  of  a  mother  ransoming  her  daugh- 
ter, should  we   not   be  more  concerned 


with  getting  Americans  out  of  Castro's 
Jails  than  in  getting  Cubans  out  of  Cas- 
tro's jaiLs" 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  think  so.  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  It  has  been  reported 
thai  a  tax  deduction  will  be  given  for 
contributions  to  this  scheme.  Can  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  tell 
the  Senate  who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  CAPEH.ART  Tliat  a  tax  deduc- 
tion would  be  given  ,' 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEIHART,  According  to  the 
ticker  tape.  I  understand  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  that  .state- 
ment today. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Does  the  President  of 
the  United  States  contend  that  such  is 
the  law  now,  or  is  it  his  contention  that 
by  Presidential  edict  and  announcement 
he  can  term  what  is  taxable  and  what 
IS  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  do  not  think  such 
is  the  law.  I  cannot  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's second  question.  It  would  amaze 
me  to  learn  that  through  blackmail  a 
payment  of  $40  million  on  tractors  for 
a  Communist  co'intry  wou!d  be  tax  de- 
ductible. When  did  communi-sm  become 
a  charitable  Institution? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  anything  been 
published  concerning  the  negotiations 
to  the  effect  that  Americans  will  be  re- 
leased'' 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CURTIS  There  has  been  noth- 
ing published? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  Castro  has  bragged  about  the 
fact  that  he  imprisoned  200,000  people 
when  the  so-called  invasion  took  place. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  has  Castro 
shot  without  trial' 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  But  he  has  bragged  about 
the  fact  that  he  has  shot  many.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART      I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
understand  the  President  when  he  said 
that  the  I  .S.  Government  Is  not  a  party 
to  the  negotiations,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  himself  set  up  the 
three-person  committee  and  then  asked 
that  tax  exemption  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posed blackmail? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  only  answer 
that  question  by  saying.  "How  naive  does 
the  President  think  the  people  of  the 
United  St.'ites  and  the  world  are?  '  The 
President  has  acted.  He  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  see  that  an  export  license 
would  be  issued.  Yet  he  has  stated  that 
he  is  acting  as  a  private  individual. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  act  as  a  private 
individual  except  in  his  own  church. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  course  he  can- 
not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  I  could  any 
longer  act  as  private  individuals  after 
we  were  elected  U.S.  Senators. 


May  I  call  to  the  alttntiun  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  article  II,  section 
2,  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President: 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  conctir. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Indiana 
that  if  this  arrangement  is  a  treaty,  it 
is  a  blackmail  treaty.  The  President 
has  not  asked  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  conferred 
with  anyone  except  Arthur  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  sure  he  has 
conferred  with  him. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.    He  would  have  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Here  is  a  deal  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the 
Cuban  Government,  headed  by  Castro, 
an  admitted  Communist.  Yet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
in  recommending  tliat  the  committef 
raise  the  required  $20  million  or  $40  mil- 
lion, whatever  the  amount  is.  for  500 
tractors,  he  is  dealing  as  a  private  In- 
dividual. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  President 
cannot  act  as  a  private  citizen  When 
he  speaks,  he  speaks  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  When  he  spoke  today, 
he  committed  our  Government,  our  Re- 
public, to  subject  Itself  on  its  humble 
knees  to  the  blackmail  of  this  bearded 
giant  Castro. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent likewise  said  that  contributions 
would  be  tax  deductible,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  have  an  export  license  to 
ship  the  tractors  to  Cuba.  They  are  not 
farm  tractors;  they  are  commercial 
tractors,  the  kind  used  to  move  dirt  and 
perform  construction  work. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  fiurther? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  the  Senator,  but  in  his  remarks 
today  the  President  said : 

If  they  were  our  brothers  In  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help. 

I  might  suggest  to  our  President  that 
we  have  some  prisoners  In  totalitarian 
prison  camps,  and  they  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  not  seen  anything 
done  with  respect  to  them.  I  do  not 
remember  the  details — I  am  looking 
them  up — but  I  can  recall  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  number  of  years 
ago  a  Senator  attempted  the  same  kind 
of  negotiations,  and  all  hell  fell  on  his 
shoulders,  as  I  think  it  should  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  cases  is  that  the  boys  who  are 
now  in  totalitarian  prisons  are  Ameri- 
cans drafted  under  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
difference.    We  know  who  they  are;  we 
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know  where  they  are:  and  this  great 
Government  does  nothing  about  getting 
them  back. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  So  far  we  have 
talked  only  afwut  1,214  pn.soners,  while 
we  know  that  Castro  has  in  prisons  in 
Cuba  men  who  were  just  as  much  free- 
dom fighters  as  the  1.214.  To  take  Cas- 
tro at  his  own  word,  they  number  200,000. 

About  10  da^'s  before  the  so-called  in- 
vasion the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  sUitement  that  we  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  invasion. 

If  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
vasion, then  why  are  we  so  concerned 
at  the  moment?  Mr.  Castro  has  told  us 
that  he  wants  the  500  tractors  as  in- 
demnity for  the  damage  that  the  United 
States  did  during  the  invasion.  That  is 
Ca.">tros  point  of  view.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  Castro's  mind  but  what  he 
is  representing  the  communL<;t  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  Yet  today  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  I  understand  the 
releases  properly,  has  said — and  if  I 
misunderstood  his  statement  I  will  be 
happy  to  correct  the  Record — that  he  is 
acting  as  a  private  individual.  He  said 
tliat  he  did  ask  the  committee  members 
to  form  the  committee,  and  that  their 
endeavor  would  be  tax  exempt.  It  is 
refKjrted  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
would  see  that  an  export  license  is 
issued. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  prohi- 
bition against  shipping  to  Castro  any 
materials  other  than  some  foodstuffs  and 
medical  supplies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  em- 
phasized several  t.mes  that  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  a  press  release,  which  has 
been  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  the 
President  said  he  was  acting  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tell  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota whether  or  not  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's position  tha:  he  was  acting  as  a 
private  individual  when  he  formed  a 
committee  to  secure  contributions  to 
this  fund,  that  the  money  collected 
would  be  tax  exempt  and,  if  so,  how  a 
private  individual  could  make  such  a 
wholesale  promi.se? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  read  the 
President's  mmd  in  that  respect.  There 
is  no  way  in  the  world  that  a  President 
can  act  as  a  private;  individual,  particu- 
larly concerning  problems  that  have  to 
do  with  two  natioris.  because  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  complete  charge  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
heard  of  an  individual  citizen  of  the 
United  States  granting  an  export  license 
on  material  that  can  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  making  war  against  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    No;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  issue  of 


Wednesday  morning.  May  24,  1961.  re- 
portmg  the  statement  of  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  liECORo. 
as  follows: 

Tractor  Idea  Is  DcFKifOKD:  Bt-r  Dr  Eipen- 
HowKH  LnciNS  Swap  to  Kidnap  Ransom 
Dr  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  cochairman  of 
a  drive  to  raise  $15  million  for  txactors  to  be 
used  for  repatriation  of  more  than  1.200 
Cuban  rebels,  yesterday  likened  the  exchange 
to  that  of  a  mother  paying  ransom  to  regain 
her  kidnaped  child. 

The  brother  of  the  former  President, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence here  he  was  saddened  and  surprised  at 
criticism  of  the  venture  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  Dr.  Eisenhower  is  a 
Republican. 

A  drive  to  raise  money  for  the  tractors 
and  bulldozers  stems  from  a  bid  by  Cuban 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  to  exchange  1.214 
prisoners  which  he  captured  during  the  re- 
cent Cuban  Invasion  for  500  hetvy-duty 
tractors  costing  about  $34,000  apiece. 

CrrES     CENTRAL     PROBLEM 

Elsenhower  expressed  the  hope  tliat  the 
criticism  will  not  impede  the  committee's 
efforts. 

"By  whatever  name  you  call  It,"  he  said. 
"the  central  problem  is  1.214  decent  people." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  president 
said  the  committee  sent  telegrams  to  50 
leaders  of  industry,  labor  and  cultuial  life 
throughout  the  country  asking  their  partic- 
ipation. He  Eald  he  had  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  former  President  Elsen- 
hower atKjut  contributing  to  the  campaign. 

Although  he  said  he  appreciated  the  flood 
of  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  contributions 
which  had  been  sent  him,  he  requested  all 
contributors  to  send  their  money  to  Trac- 
tors for  Freedom,"  Detroit,  Mich.  He  said 
all  such  contributions  would  be  tax  exempt 
and  that  the  fundralslng  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Government 

Enumerating  his  reasons  for  Joining  the 
group,  the  Hopkins  president  said  he  had 
done  so  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 

2.  No  matter  how  angry  one  may  be  about 
some  elements  going  on  there  (Cuba)  1.214 
human  beings  are  involved  and  I  don't  see 
how  Americans  can  refuse  a  call  for  help. 

3  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  re- 
spwn.^e  in  Latin  America  to  any  such  ex- 
change will  be  good. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Furthermore.  1  wish 
to  say  for  the  Record  that  there  is  no 
question  that  Milton  Eisenhower  is  a  Re- 
publican. Hence,  I  am  not  playing  jiarti- 
san  politics  with  this  subject.  I  am  100 
percent  opposed  to  this  proposal.  It  is 
morally  wrong.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as 
I  have  breath  left  in  me.  What  we  are 
doing  will  be  a  precedent  that  will  haunt 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower compared  this  transaction  with  a 
mother  whose  child  had  been  kidnapped. 
Those  1.214  men  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  fighting  for  their  own 
coimtry.  They  are  Cubans,  not  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  talking  about  a  dictator,  a 
Communist,  who  has  told  us  tliat  his 
nation  is  a  Communist  nation  and  that 
he  will  destroy  us. 

He  has  said.  'T  wiU  release  these  peo- 
ple if  you  will  give  us  500  tractors." 
He  was  not  referring  to  farm  tractors, 
but  the  kind  of  tractors  that  can  be  used 
to  build  missile  bases  and  to  build  roads 
and  do  construction  work. 

Unless  we  are  all  wrong  about  com- 
munism— and  I  have  heard  about  it  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  17  years — 
they  are  out  to  destroy  us.  Tliey  are  out 
to  kill  us.  They  did  us  irreparable  harm 
in  the  Korean  war.  Yet  wc  are  saying 
to  Castro,  "We  are  going  to  help  you." 

I  want  no  part  of  it.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  ri.se  up  and  put  a  stop 
to  it.  I  feel  sorry  for  those  who  have 
advised  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  matter  and  I  am  appre- 
hensive about  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEH.ART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  The  Senator  is  a  dis- 
tinguished businessman  and  a  substan- 
tial taxpayer.  Perhaps  he  can  help  me 
write  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  South  Dakota  farmer  today,  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  He  writes  that  he 
noticed  that  the  President  had  said — or 
perhaps  it  was  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service— that  a  ruling  had  been  made 
that  contributions  to  this  committee 
would  be  tax  exempt,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident, acting  as  a  private  citizen,  said 
that  he  had  waived  the  taxes  on  this 
project,  and  my  constituent  would  like 
to  know  how  a  private  individual  can 
waive  a  magic  wand  and  decide  that 
the  taxes  in  this  case  would  be  waived 
because  the  tractors  are  to  be  sent  to 
Cuba. 

Therefore  my  farmer  friend  wants  to 
know  whether  the  President  could  wave 
both  wands  and  make  a  tractor  that  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  tax  exempt  also,  so 
that  he  can  use  that  tractor  on  his  farm 
in  South  Dakota 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  would  be 
more  reason  for  granting  a  tax  oxorr^p- 
tion  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  how 
can  we  make  a  tractor  that  is  shipped 
to  a  Communist  country  tax  exempt  if 
a  farmer  in  South  Dakota  who  buj-s  a 
tractor  to  use  on  his  farm  must  pay 
taxes  on  the  money  he  uses  to  buy  a 
tractor  for  use  on  his  farm?  Can  the 
Senator  give  me  any  solace  that  I  can 
pass  on  to  the  farmer  in  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  I  cannot  help 
the  Senator  on  that  question.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  if  we  were 
sending  cash  to  Castro,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  might  consider  the  cash 
as  being  tax  exempt.  So  far  as  tlie  trac- 
tors are  concerned.  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  discriminate  against 
an  American  farmer  in  behalf  of  Castro. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  whole  thing  to 
me  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  terms 
like  "silly"  and  "ridiculous"  should  not 
be  used  in  a  case  like  this.  It  is  much 
too  serious.  The  Senate  should  very 
seriously  con.-ider  the  subject.  Histor- 
ically we  have  formed  foreign  policy  by 
the  Executive  working  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Yet  here  we 
are  forming  foreign  policy  by  a  personal 
committee  ajipointed  by  the  President. 
He  tells  us  about  it  now.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  ever  denied  it.     Perhaps  he 
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was  never  asked  about  it  He  has  ad- 
mitted today  that  he  has  formed  this 
three-person  committ'ee  to  develop  for- 
eign policy. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  form  a  Capehart-Goldwater-Mundt 
committee  to  go  to  China  to  exchange 
solid  gold  Cadillacs  for  people  the  Chi- 
nese are  holding,  or  go  to  Laos  to  free 
s<jme  Lao''  To  nie  this  is  a  very 
serious  and  dangerous  day  in  our  his- 
tory I  believe  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  rue  the  day  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  allowed  this 
to  happen  without  challenging  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  usurping 
constitutional  powers 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  have  said  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  press  that 
I  believe  the  President  is  violating  the 
Logan  Act  in  this  particular  instance. 

If  any  Senator  can  condone  what  is 
happening.  I  wish  he  would  rise  and  do 
so.  If  any  Senator  will  condone  what 
is  happening,  I  wish  he  would  do  so. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  human  error.  He  will  make 
mistakes.  He  cannot  help  making  mis- 
takes. No  man  can  handle  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  making  mistakes.  In  this 
instance  he  has  made  a  mistake.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  thing  he  can  do. 
for  the  American  people  and  the  world, 
and  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  is  to 
admit  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and 
view  Mr.  Castro  in  his  just  regards. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest this  afternoon  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  other  Senators.  At  least  a  dozen 
times  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
asked  for  someone  to  stand  up  and,  in 
effect,  be  counted.  He  has  asked  for  peo- 
ple outside  the  Chamber  to  do  the  same 
thing  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  charged  imder  the 
Constitution  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

It  IS  true  that  a  group  of  private 
American  citizens  has  endeavored  to 
show  up  Fidel  Castro's  cynicism.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  is.  The  group  has 
shown  him  up  with  great  effect  through- 
out Latin  America.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  even  in  the  great 
Republic  of  Brazil  a  newspaper  has  seen 
fit  to  offer  one  tractor  in  exchange  for  4 
prisoners.  I  believe  that  this  group  of 
private  citizens  is  attempting  to  do 
something  which  will  save  the  Freedom 
Fighters  who  were  captured  Ly  Castro 
in  the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Cuba.  The 
US.  Government,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
did  not  prevent  those  men  from  invad- 
ing their  homeland  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain its  freedom. 

The  only  question  facing  the  Govern- 
ment now  is:  Should  we  prevent  a  pri- 
vate group  in  their  humanitarian  efforts 
to  free  these  prisoners^  Are  we  to  place 
tractors  above  men?  Are  we  to  place 
cynicism  above  humanity?  Are  we  to 
criticize  rather  than  show  a  little  kind- 
ness, a  little  understanding,  a  little 
brutherliness    toward   people    who    were 


attempting  :o  do  what  they  thought  was 
right  with  aid  from  the  United  States? 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  paying 
ran.som  or  tribute  or  blackmail. 

Why  should  the  Government  place 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  private 
committee  which  is  seeking  to  do  some- 
thing of  a  humanitarian  nature,  seeking 
to  perform  a  good  which  will  benefit  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
the  world  over?  Who  are  we  to  criti- 
cize the  private  citizens  who  are  seek- 
ing to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good  by  returning  the  Cuban 
prisoners  to  their  freedom  and  their 
families?  What  will  happen  if  they 
fail?  What  will  happen  to  the  10 
Cuban  prisoners  whom  Mr.  Castro  sent 
to  Florida,  and  who  have  1  week  in 
which  to  reach  an  agreement,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  must  return  to 
Cuba?  What  will  they  return  to? 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  1.240 
Cuban  prisoners  whom  they  represent? 

I  wish  we  would  think  this  problem 
through.  I  wish  we  would  not  become 
so  emotional  as  to  forget  the  facts  of 
life  as  they  are,  but  would  recognize 
that  this  is  an  extremely  difficult,  deli- 
cate, and  dangerous  situation.  Instead 
of  criticizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  be  upholding 
his  hand,  because  he  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  political  party;  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  his  burdens  are  terrible.  Why 
should  we  tear  this  man  down?  We 
served  with  him  in  this  Chamber  for  8 
years.  We  know  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 
We  know  the  troubles  which  beset  him. 
We  know  he  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
face  up  to  them  and  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  solution,  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  world. 

I  have  heard  hardly  a  word  In  this 
Chamber  in  behalf  of  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  a  man  who  has  been 
in  office  less  than  5  months,  and  who 
already  is  beginning  to  feel  the  barbs 
and  the  arrows  of  partisan  attack.  We 
ought  to  be  big  enough  to  understand 
what  confronts  him.  Instead  of  criti- 
cizing him.  we  ought  to  give  him  our 
full  and  wholehearted  support. 

Oh.  yes;  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  Logan  Act.  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  export  licenses. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  tax 
exemption.  Concerning  tax  exemption, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  topic,  tax 
exemptions  are  always  granted  to  any 
charitable  organization  engaged  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  assistance  of  needy 
refugees  or  in  other  humanitarian  work. 
Why  should  anyone  seek  to  make  an 
exception  in  this  case?  The  lives  of 
men  are  at  stake,  and  what  may  well  be 
at  stake  is  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  this  hemisphere.  I  do  not 
underestimate  Mr.  Castro.  He  is  one  of 
the  shrewdest,  most  ruthless  men  in  the 
world  today.  Do  not  take  my  word  for 
it.  Go  back  to  the  record.  Since  he 
came  into  power  on  January  1,  1959,  the 
record  will  show  just  how  smart,  how 
shrewd,  how  ruthless,  how  deadly  he  is. 

Every  American  and  every  other  free 
man  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  now  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
Government    of    Cuba.     Besides    being 


entitled  to  elemental  human  rights  and 
to  fair  and  Just  treatment  legally,  they 
are  also  certainly  entitled  to  due  con- 
sideration as  Cubans  by  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba.  It  is  imix)rtant 
to  understand  that  in  the  strict  sense 
they  are  not  prisoners  of  war;  they  are 
prisoners  of  a  civil  war  In  which  they 
risked  their  lives  to  bring  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom  and  democracy  to 
their  country  and,  by  the  same  token, 
had  they  succeeded,  to  our  other  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere. 

If  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  afraid 
to  give  those  prisoners  their  freedom; 
if  it  is  so  unsure  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
Cuban  people  that  it  is  fearful  of  releas- 
ing the  prisoners  and  letting  them 
choose  whether  they  should  remain  in 
Cuba  or  continue  to  live  in  exile,  this  is 
even  further  proof  that  the  Government 
of  Cuba  is  not  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  better  indicates  the  be- 
trayal of  the  high  ideals  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  than  the  callous  treatment 
of  human  life  and  human  values  rep- 
resented by  the  proposal  of  Premier 
Castro  to  exchange  prisoners — men — for 
machines.  Nothing  demonstrates  better 
the  Inhuman,  undemocratic  nature  of 
the  Castro  regime  than  the  offer  to  trade 
fellow  Cubans  for  tractors. 

It  behooves  Premier  Castro  to  recall 
that  his  own  life  was  spared  early  in 
his  career  because  he  was  afforded  the 
protection  of  basic  human  rights,  but 
he  now  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
making  such  a  proposal.  How  far  he 
has  departed  from  his  own  promise  of 
a  new  Life  for  the  Cuban  people,  which 
would  not  only  provide  public  order, 
peace,  freedom,  and  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights,  but  also  result  in  the 
fulfillment  of  international  contunit- 
ments. 

In  prop>osing  to  trade  men  for  ma- 
chines, he  has  offered  further  evidence 
not  only  of  his  betrayal  of  the  Ideals 
of  the  Cuban  revolution,  but  of  his  un- 
willingness even  to  abide  by  the  most 
common  rules  of  civilized  intercourse. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  response  by 
a  committee  of  leading  American  cit- 
izens to  the  exchange  offer  constitutes 
behavior  which  is  unworthy  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  been  said  that  they  are 
being  blackmailed  into  making  the  ex- 
change, and  it  has  been  said,  indirectly, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  blackmailed  into  making 
the  exchange.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  not  within  their  rights  in  agree- 
ing to  the  exchange.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  responding  to 
the  exchange  offer  in  this  fashion,  it 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  within  the 
rights  of  private  citizens  to  organize 
such  a  committee  and  to  arrange  with 
the  prisoners  themselves  for  the  ex- 
change. 

Rather  than  con.stituting  blackmail, 
Castro's  action  can  be  considered  a  form 
of  extortion  which  reflects  the  callous 
inhimianity  of  the  Castro  regime. 
Whether  American  citizens  are  wise  in 
taking  this  course  is  not  for  me  to  pre- 
tend to  judge,  but  I  am  certain  of  the 
humanitarian  motives  which  led  them  to 
act  as  they  have. 
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Castro  is  willing  U)  trade  men  for  ma- 
chines Distinguished  Americans  have 
invited  other  Americans  to  join  with 
them  m  trading  raachine.s  for  men. 
Tiicy  value  life.  Ciistro  obviously  val- 
ues macliines  above  life.  The  com,mit- 
tce  of  Americans  wishes  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  courigeous  men.  They 
want  to  prevent  the  bloody  tribunals 
wiiich  have  been  used  by  the  Castro 
regime  as  a  substitute  for  justice. 

I  hope  Senators  vill  never  forget  the 
more  than  600  Cubans  who  were  exe- 
cuted by  being  sent  to  the  wall  in  the 
early  days  after  the  farcical  trials  of 
the  present  regime  of  Mr.  Castro. 

The  fact  that  tliese  Americans  are 
willing  to  raise  money  to  buy  tractors 
in  exchange  for  redeeming  the  lives  of 
men  who  otherwise  would  be  exposed 
to  the  cruel  and  primitive  treatment  of 
the  Cuban  Government  does  not  reflect 
on  them;  it  reflects  on  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  Cuban  Government,  who  are  willing 
to  trade  human  beings  as  commodities 
in  international  commerce. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  about 
the  relationship  of  the  \JB.  Government 
to  the  action  of  tl  is  committee.  The 
President  lias  made?  it  clear  that  the 
Government  should  not  be  involved  and 
is  not  involved  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  surely  a  wise  p>osition. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable for  the  Gro\ernment  to  seek  to 
prevent  the  private  iiction  which  is  with- 
in the  rights  of  tho.>e  taking  the  action. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  members  of 
the  committee  should  have  consulted 
with  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
course  of  organizing  the  committee. 
This  is  entirely  reasonable,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  consultations  were 
held.  It  has  also  been  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  unless  tlie  Department  of 
State  approved,  th  ?  committee  sliould 
not  have  been  organized.  This  concept, 
if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
prevent  private  activities  of  any  sort 
which  might  not  Ik?  approved  by  the 
Government,  and  .'sanction  only  those 
private  activities  which  had  the  stamp 
of  Government  approval.  This  would 
be  a  highly  unfortunate  and  undesirable 
condition. 

One  of  the  hazards  as  well  as  one  of 
the  blessings  of  democracy  is  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  and  groups  to  engage 
in  activities  relating  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, so  long  as  they  are  within  the 
legitimate  limits  set  by  law.  Since  in 
tills  case  there  doe;;  not  seem  to  be  any 
conflict  with  the  law ,  it  is  not  reasonable 
or  correct  to  suggesi,  that  the  committee 
should  have  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  before  it  was  organ- 
ized. The  very  nature  of  its  mission 
wjuld  have  made  this  not  only  imlikely 
but  undesirable.  It  may  be  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  las  certain  reserva- 
tions about  the  exchange,  but  it  woiild 
not  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  seek 
to  prevent  a  legitimate  private  activity, 
even  if  it  does  not  wholly  approve  of 
such  activities. 

bro.\di:r    implications    of    the    castbo    p«o- 

POSAL    AND   or    Otm    kZLATIOIMS    WITH    CUBA 

First.  It  should  bo  made  clear  tliat  the 
United  States  welcomes  genuine  prog- 
ress in  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  not  ju^c  economic  progress, 


but  al.so  ."locial  and  political  progress,  as 
well.  Tractors  are  needed  to  aid  in  the 
economic  development  of  Cuba:  and  if 
the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  had  not  for- 
feited its  good  will  in  the  Ui.ited  States. 
it  would  very  likely  be  receiving  eco- 
nomic aid  of  this  nature  today.  But 
under  the  totalitarian  system  which  has 
been  instituted  in  Cuba,  tractors  will 
never  bring  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the 
conditions  of  life  which  they  need  and 
deserve.  So  long  as  they  are  deprived 
of  even  the  most  basic  right  in  a  demo- 
cratic society — the  right  to  vote — eco- 
nomic development  will  not  bring  the 
better  life  which  the  revolution  had 
promised  to  produce. 

As  was  recently  said  by  one  of  the 
great  democratic  liberals  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  of 
Peru: 

We  cannot  confuse  that  which  was  Ideal- 
istic, authentic,  and  Just  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  with  the  surrender, 
submission,  and  homage  to  something  which 
Is  anti-American  and  totalitarian  and  which 
is  opposed  to  the  traditional  sense  of  our 
ideal  of  bread  with  freedom. 

Second.  The  Cuban  revolution  has  de- 
voured many  of  its  children.  The  list 
of  those  who  have  been  executed  or 
exiled  continues  to  grow.  In  its  defiance 
of  the  principles  it  once  espoused,  and 
of  the  great  declarations  of  Santiago, 
San  Jose,  and  the  Treaty  of  Rio,  as  well 
as  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Cuban  Government 
has  turned  a  hope  into  a  threat  to  the 
whole  hemisphere. 

Third.  The  United  States  continues  to 
support  the  fundamental  human  rights 
and  basic  human  needs  of  the  Cuban 
people,  and  their  legitimate  aspirations 
for  a  better  life.  It  shall  continue  to 
work  toward  an  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba,  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  despite  the  attempts  by  the 
Castro  government  to  turn  the  Cuban 
people  against  those  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  their  friends.  Despite  the 
provocation  and  denial  of  human  rights 
represented  by  the  proposed  exchange, 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  remain  ready  to 
renew  their  association  with  the  people 
of  Cuba  on  4he  basis  of  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  for  common  principles 
of  international  law. 

If  my  colleagues  have  not  already  done 
so,  I  hope  they  will  look  at  the  picture 
of  the  10  Cuban  hostages  who  now  are 
in  this  country,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
approximately  1,240  of  their  comrades 
who  are  incarcerated  in  Cuban  prisons. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  their 
hearts  and  their  consciences.  I  ask 
them  to  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  then,  after  they  do  so,  to  ask  them- 
selves this  one  question:  "What  would 
I  do  if  the  responsibility  were  mine,  and 
what  is  the  alternative?" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  am  more  proud  of 
him  now  than  ever  before — and  I  have 
always  been  very  proud  of  him.    I  con- 


gratulate him  for  the  very  moving  and 
courageous  speech  he  has  just  made  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  rai.'ied  some  issues 
which  we  must  face  in  the  days  imme- 
diately ahead. 

As  to  the  question  of  supporting  the 
President,  the  President  has  now  made 
the  official  statement  of  policy,  and  the 
President  must  be  supported  in  carrying 
out  his  policy.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  policy  is  not  subject  to  further 
chang'e.  But  the  situation  tonight  is 
quite  different  from  the  situation  this 
time  last  night,  because  some  of  us  were 
trying  to  learn,  had  a  right  to  try  to 
learn,  what  the  official  policy  of  the 
White  House  was.  Today  the  White 
Hoii.se  and  the  State  Department  have 
made  clear  that  the  so-called  Reuther- 
Roosevelt-Eisenhower  committee  was 
an  official  committee  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  sense  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning it  was  acting  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  his  usual  forthright,  honest,  and 
courageous  way.  the  Pre.'-ident  has  made 
that  clear  to  the  .AmerKan  people. 
That  makes  quite  a  dififcrence  to  me.  as 
compared  to  the  situation  which  we  un- 
derstood to  exist  as  of  vest*  rday ,  namely, 
that  a  volunteer  committee  had  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  a  course  of  action  w  hich 
was  bound  to  involve  the  foreign  pohrv 
of  OLU-  country.  There  is  no  way  to 
escape  that. 

Although  honest  men  may  differ,  in 
my  judgment,  no  committee — neither 
this  committee  nor  any  other  commit- 
tee— has  a  right  to  proceed  to  form  it- 
self into  a  foreign  relations  body  that  in- 
volves the  rights  and  iiuerest*  of  the 
180  nuliion  American  people  in  respect 
to  the  relationship  of  this  Republic  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  why  I  was 
heard  to  say  before — and  I  continue  to 
stand  on  that  statement — that,  in  my 
judgment,  we  must  not  ijermit  volun- 
tary committees  to  follow  that  course  of 
action. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  the  situation; 
there  is  no  question  about  the  high  mo- 
tives of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  the 
President,  in  taking  the  p>osition  he  is 
taking,  has  shown  to  the  world,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  pointed  out, 
the  kind  of  cynic  and  irresponsible  i>er- 
son  in  world  affairs  Fidel  Castro  is. 

Now  that  the  situation  has  been  made 
much  clearer  by  the  President — and  I 
assume  that  it  will  be  made  even  clearer 
tomorrow,  when  he  speaks  to  the  Con- 
press  and  to  the  entire  Nation — another 
question  also  to  be  con.<:idered  is  what 
v,e  need  to  do  from  now  on. 

I  do  not  think  this  problem  could  pos- 
sibly be  limited  to  an  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Repardless  of 
whether  we  act  now  through  an  official 
volunteer  commuiee  whose  humani- 
tarian purposes  have  White  House  ap- 
proval or  whether  we  proceed  through 
any  other  med-um,  the  Cuban  problem 
is  no  longer  a  United  States  problem. 
That  has  been  true  from  the  be.einning. 
Instead,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  is  a  problem  of  tlie  Western  Hem- 
isphere. I  want  to  say,  as  I  said  in  an- 
other quarter  earlier  today,  that,  in  my 
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judgment,  the  sooner  we  set  the  proh,- 
lem  involving  the  prisoners,  as  well  as 
other  problems  involving  Cuba  into  the 
forum  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  better. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
recognize  before  the  world  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  us  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  solution  of  the  Communist 
problem.  H'hich  has  been  created  by 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
policy,  I  sugrjest  that  what  we  ought  to 
be  urging  is  that  our  friends  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  convene 
in  an  extraordinary  session  of  that  or- 
ganization at  once,  and  that  we  say  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  lay  this  whole 
question  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  solution 

I  would  be  p>erfectly  willing  to  have 
this  oCBcial  committee  appointed  as  our 
representatives  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  In  whaf  Oh.  it  is 
an  ugly  term  in  the  minds  of  many.  In 
negotiations,  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  with  Cuba,  In  my 
judgment,  we  can  hope  for  no  possible 
success  in  the  honor  of  our  country,  or 
to  the  credit  of  our  country,  or  to  peace. 
by  trying  to  carry  on  negotiations  with 
Castro  through  a  volunteer  committee, 
now  made  official, 

I  We  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  I  do  not  think  they  should 
have  been  broken,  I  said  that  the  other 
night  We  cannot  follow  a  course  of 
action,  no  matter  if  it  is  clothed  in  the 
words  of  humanitarianism,  by  way  of 
subterfuge,  in  connection  with  at- 
tempted negotiation  or  back-door  nego- 
tiations with  Castro. 

It  must  be  done  now  through  the  pro- 
cedures of  a  charter  on  which  is  found 
the  signature  of  the  United  States,  the 
signature  of  Cuba,  and  the  signatures  of 
19  other  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  State.^ 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  my  suggestion, 
for  whatever  it  is  worth,  is  that  we  bring 
this  problem  before  the  forum  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  see 
what  that  forum  can  do  in  regard  to  the 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
prisoner  problem,  and  many  other  prob- 
lems. The  pri.soner  problem  is  only  one 
of  the  problems  that  may  arise  to  plague 
the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

I  stand,  with  the  majority  leader, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  President. 
That  does  not  mean  I  entirely  approve 
of  the  cour.se  of  action  which  has  been 
taken  in  respect  to  this  problem,  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  in  the  beginning  the 
President  was  given  bad  advice,  I  think 
he  had  better  take  a  look  at  the  ad- 
viser. But  that  stage  is  behind  us  now. 
The  welfare  of  the  country  calls  on  us 
to  rally  behind  our  President  and  to  see 
•what  we  can  do.  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  to  devise  a 
program  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
all  the  American  nations  to  join  in  deal- 
ing with  Castro,  The  President  has  in- 
dicated that  we  are  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations   in  regard   to  this  subject. 


I  have  stated  my  position  I  shall 
await,  with  great  interest,  and  with 
prayers  on  my  lips,  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  peaceful  way  to  handle  this 

problem 


Mr    CAI'EHART. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
Mr.  CAPEHART, 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

I  should  like  to  re- 


view, in  ail  unemotional  way.  a  few  facts. 
First,  is  there  anyone  who  believes  that 
Khrushch-?v  and  communism  and  Castro 
are  not  out  to  destroy  the  American  sys- 
tem of  goverrmient.  to  destroy  America, 
and,  if  necessary,  go  to  war?  Is  there 
anyone  who  feels  any  more  sorry  for 
these  Cubans  who  are  in  prison — the 
1,214  of  them — than  they  do  for  the 
American  boys  who  tonight  are  in  prison 
in  Red  China,  or  the  one  American  boy 
who  is  imprisoned  in  Russia,  and  other 
Americans  who  have  been  imprisoned? 

Is  there  anyone  here  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  he  wants  these  tractors — 
he  specified  model  and  make — for  any 
other  purpose  than,  in  the  first  place,  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  before  the 
world,  by  resorting  to  blackmailing  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  build  missile  and  other  typ)es  of  mili- 
tary bases? 

Is  there  anyone  here  so  naive  to  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  Castro  is  not 
taking  his  orders  from  Moscow? 

Is  there  any  Senator  so  naive  as  to 
believe  Mr.  Castro  means  any  good  by 
these  proposals? 

Are  we  against  communism  or  are  we 
for  it? 

We  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  We  have  been  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  do  certain  things  in 
Cuba,  that  we  cannot  stop  Mr.  Castro, 
because  we  are  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  We  say 
that  the  OAS  will  object,  and  that  we 
have  got  to  get  their  permission.  Why 
did  we  not  invite  them  in  on  this 
project? 

Is  there  anyone  here  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  the  President  did  not  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  do  this? 
The  President  admitted  it  in  a  press  re- 
lease. Is  there  anyone  here  naive 
enough  to  believe  the  President  did  not 
say  the  contributions  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt, and  that  he  would  give  an  export 
license  to  ship  these  tractors  to  Cuba, 
when  we  have  at  the  moment  a  prohi- 
bition against  shipping  to  Cuba  any- 
thing which  could  be  used  for  war  pur- 
poses? 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  deny  those 
facts? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  CAPEHART.     Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the 
Senator  had  asked  a  question,  because 
I  wanted  to  answer  some  of  the  allega- 
tions he  1  as  made. 

Mr.  C,\PEHART.  I  am  taking  no 
longer  than  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
took  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  told  us  our  chil- 
dren will  live  under  communism.  Mr. 
Castro  has  told  the  world  that  he  is  a 
Communist  and  that  his  nation  is  com- 
munistic. He  has  expropriated  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  American  property. 


He  took  over  a  $150  million  nickel  mine 
m  Cuba  owned  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  got 
to  exchange  500  heavy  duty  tractors  for 
1,214  prisoners — not  American  prison- 
ers, but  Cuban  prisoners. 

If  I  were  the  President  and  I  were 
making  the  deal,  I  would  say.  "All  right. 
We  will  give  you  the  500  tractors  if  you 
will  release  the  200.000  prisoners  you 
have."  But  why  pick  out  1.200?  Castro 
will  reply,  "I  have  1.200  more  Cuban  na- 
tionals who  took  part  in  the  attempted 
revolution.  He  has  told  us  that  after 
the  attempted  revolution  he  put  200.000 
persons  in  jail.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  200.000  he  put  in  jail  at 
that  time  and  the  1,214  we  are  talking 
about? 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  committee  are  making  a 
mistake.  I  said  they  are  human  beings 
and  they  are  entitled  to  make  mistakes. 
The  only  reason  why  I  have  been  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  tonight  and  the  last  few- 
days  is  that  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take. I  think  a  precedent  is  being  set 
that  in  the  years  and  months  to  come 
will  tempt  every  little  dictator  and  na- 
tion to  blackmail  the  United  States, 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  man's 
life,  as  there  does  in  a  nation's  life,  when 
a  man  must  stand  up  for  his  honor.  I 
think  honor  is  at  stake.  I  think  this 
transaction  is  100  percent  blackmail.  I 
think  we  are  violating  tUf  law  by  doing 
what  we  are  attempting. 

I  would  be  more  amenable  toward 
what  we  are  doing  if  the  executive 
branch  would  say  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  these  1.240  or  more  people,  and 
if  the  executive  branch  would  deal  di- 
i-ectly  with  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
But,  rather,  the  President  says,  "I  am 
a  private  individual.  I  make  this  recom- 
mendation, not  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  a  private  individ- 
ual." 

Who  in  the  world  is  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  handle  this  problem 
with  Castro  except  as  one  government  to 
another? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  will  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  question 
the  Senators  motives.  I  merely  want 
the  Senator  to  deal  in  this  instance  with 
facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Government  have  been  broken?  ' 

There  is  no  diplomatic  relationship 
between  the  two  governments  at  the 
present  time.  The  Swiss  are  serving  as 
agents  for  diplomatic  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Castro  himself  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  yet  to  hear  a  good  word 
six)ken  in  his  behalf  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD,  When  we  speak  of 
some  1 .240  prisoners,  and  what  our  inter- 
est is,  I  assume  our  interest  is  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  a  part  of  an  invasion 
force,  trained  either  in  this  country  or 
somewhere  close  to  it.  and  thereby  a  cer- 
tain obligation  has  been  created,  which 
in  effect  sets  them  apart, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  sets  them  apart 
from  the  200,000  cr  300.000  prisoners. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield, 
Mr,  CAPEHART,  We  had  the  word 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  press  conference  a  couple  of  weeks  be- 
fore this  happened,  that  the  United 
States  was  taking  no  part  in  the  inva- 
sion, directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  the 
impression  he  left  with  me, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Mr.  President 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Did  he  or  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD,  He  affirmed  that 
we  would  not  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
understand  I  am  not  speaking  polit- 
ically. I  think  It  has  been  admitted  that 
under  the  previou;5  administration  train- 
ing camps  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
training  these  individuals. 

Mr    CAPEHART,     That  is  correct. 
Mr  MANSFIELD      For  the  purpose  of 
training  them  to  invade  Cuba. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  deny  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  did  deny  it.  All  I  can  go  on  is 
the  newspaper  reiwrts  to  this  effect.  I 
think  the  story  I  mentioned  was  given 
out  at  Gettysburg  a  few  months  ago. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  frmn  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HR^KA  In  response  to  the 
suggestion  that,  after  all,  these  1.240 
prisoners  are  in  a  separate  status  be- 
cause they  are  in  Cuba  as  the  result  of 
the  invasion,  we  can  think  back  to  the 
events  of  the  week  before  the  invasion, 
when  the  President  declared  that  Amer- 
ica would  not  intervene,  that  America 
would  not  be  guilty  of  aggression.  Then 
came  the  actual  invasion  Following  the 
invasion  was  the  official  declaration  by 
the  President  that  he  assumed  full 
responsibility. 

The  question  was  asked  a  little  while 
ago,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 
the  President's  position?" 

I  should  like  to  pose  a  question.  The 
men  who  are  involved  are  1,240  crimi- 
nals, by  Cuban  law.  These  men  are 
criminals  because  they  shot  at  Cuban 
troops.  They  are  criminals  because  they 
violated  the  laws  of  Cuba.  They  are  in 
jail  for  that.  The  proposal  is  made, 
"Give  us  tractor.s  and  we  will  release 
these  men." 

If  It  be  said  that  those  men  are  in  a 
special  category  because  they  are  in  Cuba 
by  reason  of  the  nvasion.  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took  full 
personal   and   official   responsibility   for 


the  occasion,  then  I  say  in  order  to  be 
consistent  the  President  should  take  of- 
ficial responsibility  for  it.  To  say  at 
this  late  hour.  "It  is  a  p>ersonal,  private 
citizen  who  is  now  talking,  who  wants  to 
buy  tractors  to  trade  for  1.240  people 
who  are  there.  "  u  seems  to  me  shows  at 
least  a  lack  of  consistency. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  and  Mr,  YAR- 
BOROUGH  addre.ssed  the  Chair, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  in 
my  opinion  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has.  in  effect,  brushed  off  1,242  or  1.243 
Cubans  who  are  prisoners  because  of  the 
invasion.  I  do  not  think  we  should  treat 
them  in  that  fashion.  I  think  we  have 
an  interest  in  their  welfare. 

I  think  what  the  civilian  group  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  based  on  humanitarian 
interests  and  desires.  If  we  forget  these 
1,242  prisoners  we  say.  in  effect,  to  the 
10  who  came  to  plead  for  them — we  say 
to  the  1,242  and  to  the  10— "To  the  wall," 

I  hope  Senators  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  hundreds  in  Cuba  have  already 
gone  to  the  wall  since  Mr.  Castro  came 
into  power  2  years  and  5  or  6  months 
ago. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  not  said,  "To  the  wall  '  to 
these  1,240  men, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  them  as  criminals. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  They  are  criminals  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Cubans.  The  onl>-  thing 
which  sets  them  apart  and  make;  them 
of  interest  to  us  is  the  acknowledgment 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  takes  full  responsibility  for  their 
being  in  Cuba.  In  effect,  that  Ls  what 
is  meant. 

I  would  not  say  "To  the  wall"  to  them, 
but  I  say  that  if  there  is  any  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  it 
should  not  be  as  a  private  citizen  and 
as  a  p>ersonal  matter,  after  he  has  taken 
action  as  an  official  of  the  United  States, 
as  its  Chief  Executive,  in  order  to  get 
them  in  the  predicament  in  which  they 
now  fmd  themselves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
advocate  recognition  of  Cuba  again? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  at  all.  There  are 
other  matters  with  respect  to  which  we 
approach  Cuba.  How  is  it  done.  It  is 
done  through  the  regularly  designated 
alternate  diplomatic  source. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Through  the 
Swiss. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  channels  are 
resorts  to.  Why  can  they  not  be  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr,  HRUSKA.     Surely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  asking  the 
majority  leader  to  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  first. 

I  suppose  we  could  carry  on  activi- 
ties from  this  end  through  the  Swiss 
Embassy  or  the  Swiss  Minister,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  case  of  other  matters, 
in  getting  Americans  out  of  Cuoa, 

I  suppose  we  could  work  through  the 
Organization    of    American    States,    as 


suggested  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  ! Mr.  Morse] .  I  think  there  may 
be  merit  tx)  the  suggestions,  although 
each  presents  certain  difficulties. 

It  may  well  be  that  instead  of  a  private 
group  of  citizens  engaging  in  accumulat- 
ing tractors  of  various  kinds  to  exchange 
for  prisoners  it  would  be  better  if  some 
organization  or  some  system  were  estab- 
lished whereby  negotiations  could  be 
carried  on  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
these  men  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  cannot  judge,  on  the 
basis  of  a  floor  debate,  the  merits  of  such 
a  suggestion. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  placed  by 
events  in  a  very  embarrassing,  delicate, 
and  dangerous  position. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I 
would  say  this  about  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  on  other  occasions — the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  have 
my  full  support,  because  he  is  confronted 
not  alone  with  difficulties  in  Cuba  but 
with  difficulties  all  over  the  world  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  develop  a  sense  of 
understanding  and  tolerance  for  this 
man  with  whom  we  served,  for  tliis  man 
whom  we  know,  for  this  man  who  was 
elected  by  the  American  people  to  lead 
all  of  us  for  the  next  4  years. 

We  can  find  fault  with  any  man  with 
whom  we  wish  to  find  fault.  Even  Sen- 
ators are  not  perfect, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  display  a  little 
tolerance  and  a  little  understanding.  In- 
stead of  criticizing  the  President  day  in 
and  day  out.  give  him  the  support  which 
he  so  badly  needs  at  this  time.  I  hope 
Senators  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
if  they  do  so  they  will  be  doing  their 
country  more  good  than  by  criticizing 
the  President  day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  hope  I  never  live 
to  see  the  day  when  I  shall  fail  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  elected  by  the  people  of  my 
State,  to  criticize  a  President,  whether 
he  be  of  my  party  or  of  the  opposite 
party,  if  I  think  he  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  maintain  a 
representative  form  of  government — a 
democracy  in  America — if  U.S.  Senators 
were  denied  the  right  to  criticize  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  such 
were  the  case,  we  would  have  a  dictator- 
ship. 

I  know  some  people  would  like  to  have 
us  refrain  from  criticism.  I  have  not  in 
the  past  hesitated  to  criticize  a  Repub- 
lican President,  and  I  do  not  today  hesi- 
tate to  criticize  a  Democratic  President. 
I  have  made  the  statement  several  times 
tonight  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  human  being.  He  will  make 
mistakes.  Those  around  him  will  make 
mistakes.  I  think  what  he  is  doing  is  a 
terrible  mistake.  I  would  like  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  correct  that  mis- 
take. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  How? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Very  simple  In 
the  first  place,  he  should  never  have 
recognized  Mr.  Castro  when  he  spoke 
about  500  tractors  being  exchanged  for 
prisoners. 
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,    Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Presidenl  has 
ne-.er  recognized  Mr.  Castro. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     WTiat? 
Mr      MANSFIELD.     He     has     never 
recogn.zed  Mr.  Castro. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Only  today  the 
President  admitted  that  he  had  called 
the  three  people  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  and  asked  tiiem  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  to  raise  funds  in  the 
United  States  for  500  tractors  to  be  ex- 
cr.anged  for  prisoners. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  news  Lo 
me.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts- 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  report  was 
on  the  tickertape. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  His  relations  with 
the  committee  do  not  imply  recognition 
of  Castro. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  It  is  not  recogni- 
tion of  Castro,  but  the  President  asked 
private  citizens  to  form  a  committee  to 
do  business  with  Mr.  Castro.  How  else 
will  they  £;et  500  tract<jr.s  to  Cut  a  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  1.214  prisoners  if 
they  do  not  do  business  with  Mr.  Castro? 
I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
Caitro.  let  us  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deal  with  him.  and  let  us 
deal  with  him  in  a  way  m  which  he  ought 
to  be  dealt  with.  He.  as  a  Communist,  is 
trying  to  blackmail  us.  and  he  is  out  to 
destroy  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  would  build  missile  bases  that 
could  kill  American  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  would  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  do  if  he  were  in 
the  White  House:'  I  should  like  to  have 
his  suggestions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  First,  I  certainly 
would  not  agree  to  the  tractor  deal.  I 
would  pay  no  attention  to  Mr.  Castro's 
.■^uai^estion  that  500  tractors  be  ex- 
changed for  1.214  prisoners.  Further. 
if  I  had  made  this  mistake  and  saw- 
American  people  rising  up  against  it.  I 
would  correct  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD      How? 
'     Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  would  dismiss  the 
committee,  and  say  to  Mr.  Castro,  if  he 
made  the  reque.-^t  official,  that  we  have 
no  interest  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  1.214  prisoners'' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  will  happen 
to  the  remainint:  198,786  prisoners  down 
there?  Lot  us  take  that  point  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  I  am  talking  about 
the  1.214  prisoners  who  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  am  talking  about 
138.786  prisoners.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Am.e.icans.  who  are  in  prison  in  Red 
China  and  the  one  who  is  in  prison  in 
Russia.  I  am  talking  about  all  of  them, 
and  I  am  thinking  m  terms  of  future 
generations.  Any  dictator  could  steal 
from  the  United  States  and  arrest  some 
U.S.  citizens  and  say  to  the  United 
States.  "You  give  us  so  many  tractors, 
or  so  much  of  this  or  that,  and  we  will 
release  them."  I  am  thinking  of  future 
generations.  The  Congress  had  better 
start  talking  and  thinking  about  future 
generations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  99 
other  Senators  in  this  body  likewise  are 
thinking    about    future    generations    as 


well  as  the  present  generation.  There 
aie  99  other  Senators  who  are  equally 
troubled  as  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
concerning  events  which  are  happening 
throughout  tlie  world. 

But  again  I  return  to  my  basic  ques- 
tion. If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  hap- 
pened to  occupy  the  White  House  and 
this  §ituation  arose,  what  would  he  do? 
What  is  the  alternative  which  the  Presi- 
dent faces? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  answer  that 
question. 

First,  when  Mr.  Castro  expropriated 
$150  million  of  American  property,  in- 
cluding the  Nicaro  nickel  mine  in  Cuba. 
I  would  have  sent  the  U.S.  forces  to  re- 
cover it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  else  would 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  do? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  read  this 
stSttcmcnt 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  answer  the  question  and  then  he  can 
read  the  statement.  First,  he  would 
send  In  the  Army.  Then  I  suppose  he 
would  send  in  the  Marine  Corps,  then 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  What 
would  be  the  next  step? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  do  what- 
ever is  necessary.  If  it  meant  sending 
in  the  Marines,  the  Navy,  or  the  Army. 
I  would  do  whatever  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  Russia  from  establishing 
a  sateUite  nation  In  Cuba  and  building 
air  bases,  missile  bases,  and  submarine 
bases.  I  would  do  whatever  was  neces- 
ary.  even  if  it  means  going  to  war.  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  do  so.  sooner  or  later 
we  may  be  at  war.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  would  do,  and  I  state  it  in  straight 
language. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is.  if 
anything,  frank.  He  said  very  forth- 
rightly  that  on  the  basis  of  expropria- 
tion, which  would  include  private  hold- 
ings as  well  as  the  Government-operated 
Nicaro  nickel  mine,  he  would  favor 
armed  intervention.  Is  that  the  answer 
to  the  situation  confronted  by  the  free 
world  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  other  answer 
is  there?  Are  we  for  communLsm  or  are 
we  against  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  Sen- 
ator who  is  in  favor  of  communism,  but 
that  is  quite  beside  the  point.  There 
have  been  resolutions  passed  in  this  body 
time  after  time,  which  express  unani- 
mously the  feeling  of  the  Senate  toward 
communism.  I  trust  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  in  anyone's  mind. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  read  a  statement 
from  the  ticker  tape : 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  today 
asked  public  contributions  to  the  tractors- 
for-prlsoners  exchange  with  Fidel  Castro. 
and  disclosed  he  helped  organize  the  pri- 
vate citizens  committee  which  Is  raising 
funds  for  the  deal. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      "What    is    wrong 
with  that  action? 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 

wnll  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  handling 
this  situation 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  At  the  present  time  the  Eich- 
mann  trial  is  in  progress  in  Israel.  A 
great  deal  of  debate  has  taken  place  in 
that  trial  concerning  whether  at  one 
period  during  World  War  II  Eichmann 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  Jews 
if  he  could  have  traded  them  for  trucks. 
There  is  a  dispute  about  whether  he 
could  have  traded  the  trucks  or  whether 
the  Allied  Nations  would  trade  the  trucks. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  this:  Is  it  not  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  world  today  that  if  the 
opporttuiity  were  offered  to  trade  trucks 
for  the  lives  of  Jews  who  were  being  ex- 
terminated by  a  dictator,  even  during  a 
shooting  war.  the  Uves  of  such  Jews 
should  have  been  saved  by  the  trading 
of  the  trucks?  Is  that  not  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  civilized  world  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  such 
would  be  the  consensus,  and  I  believe 
there, Is  a  parallel  between  the  case  of 
Eichmann  and  the  Jews,  and  the  case  of 
Castro  and  the  Cuban  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  a.sk  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  this  further 
question:  If  we  were  to  stand  by  while 
these  1.214  men.  who  were  armed  by  the 
United  States,  were  stood  up  against  a 
wall  and  shot,  does  the  majority  leader 
not  think  that  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  world  would  be  against  us  for  per- 
mitting such  shooting  if  we  could  have 
prevented  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ficult situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  believe  that  If  something  un- 
toward should  develop  in  the  situation, 
we  should  have  something  on  our  con- 
sciences to  live  with. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  whether  he 
thinks  the  moral  judgment  of  the  world 
will  place  the  blood  and  lives  of  these 
1.214  men  in  importance  above  an  in- 
ternal domestic  tax  regulation  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  asked  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  yield  for 
two  piuposes:  First.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  a  splendid,  logical,  reasonable, 
sensible,  and  compassionate  statement. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  who 
are  asking  who  will  defend  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  or  will  speak  up  for  the 
President,  that  other  Senators  will  do 
so.  and  I  am  one  of  those  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  save  the  lives  of  all  prisoners 
under  all  dictators.  This  is  one  of  the 
piu-poses  of  our  foreign  policy — at  least 
one  of  them — as  well  as  to  liberate  these 
prisoners  in  the  world  who  have  been 
enslaved  by  dictators.  That  is  one  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  this  Nation. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  cogent  or  con- 
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vincing  argument  to  say.  If  we  can 
save  1.200.  what  about  the  other 
200,000''"  It  se<ans  to  me  it  is  much 
more  important  for  us  to  want  to  save 
all,  but  if  we  can  save  1,200,  that  is  a 
moral  thmg  to  do. 

Mr.  Castro  is  a  diabolically  clever  man, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  said,  and  is 
a  veiT  cymcal  man,  playmg  loosely  with 
the  lives  of  human  beings.  He  released 
10  prisoners  as  hostages  conditionally. 
They  are  not  here  as  a  part  of  the  Cuban 
diplomatic  service,  negotiating  with  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  service.  They  are  here 
to  remind  us  that  there  are  prisoners  in 
the  prison  cells  in  Cuba  that  can  be  let 
out  if  certain  things  are  done.  It  is  not 
what  we  would  like.  Of  coui-se  it  is  not. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  going  through 
some  painful  days  on  this  whole  Cuban 
situation.  I  have  been  one  of  the  crit- 
ics of  the  manner  in  which  the  situation 
was  handled.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
answer  these  arguments  by  standing  up 
and  yelling  "Communist!  Blackmail! 
Castro!"  and  then  repeating  it,  "Black- 
mail! Castro!  Communist!"  That  is 
not  the  answer.  It  seems  to  me  the 
answer  at  this  moment  is  to  try  to  find  a 
way  of  saving  lives.  I  would  say  that 
even  if  only  one  life  were  involved,  pos- 
sibly we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing. We  may  save  more  than  1.200 
lives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  say  that  he  was  acting  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Let  us  keep  the  record 
clear.  I  have  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement.  What  he  said  is  in  the  text 
of  this  statement.  The  President  made 
no  reference  at  all  to  his  position  as  a 
private  citizen.  He  is  not  a  private  citi- 
zen. He  is  the  President  of  this  great 
Republic.  What  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  was  this: 

The  tractors-for-freedom  movement  Is  a 
wholly  private  humanitarian  movement 
aimed  at  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
men.  It  Is  supported  by  free  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Americas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  concern  was  to  help  make  certain  that 
a  single,  representative  group  of  citizens 
headed  this  effort  In  the  United  States..  And 
I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Dr  Milton  Ksenhower  for  their 
leadership. 

The  U.S  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations. 
But  when  private  citizens  seek  to  help  pre- 
vent suffering  In  other  lands  through  volun- 
tary contributions — which  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can tradition — this  Government  should  not 
Interfere  with  their  humanitarian  efforts. 

Who  said  that  the  President  might 
have  been  acting  as  a  private  citizen? 
It  was  a  press  agent  at  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  I  quote  from  a  United 
Pre.ss  dispatch  on  the  ticker: 

Hatcher  said  Kennedys  connection  with 
the  arrangement  was  as  a  private  citizen. 

A  pressman  can  speak  for  a  President, 
as  in  this  instance,  but  a  pres.sman  does 
not  necessarily  speak  the  words  of  the 
President.  The  President's  words  are  in 
the  text.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  will  ask  that  the  entire  text  of 
the  Presidents  statement  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Let  me  say,  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 


feels  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  a  fact  that 
this  Government  did  train  those  people. 
We  know  it.  The  American  pec  pie  will 
be  respected  all  the  more  in  the  world 
if  we  act  responsibly,  out  of  a  fense  of 
humanity,  in  this  unhappy  matter.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  du'ing  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  pictures  on  the 
front  pages  of  American  newspapers  of 
another  freedom  fighter,  a  you:ig  man 
with  a  battered  and  bloody  fe.ce.  the 
victim  of  brutality,  vulgarity,  \iolence, 
and  disorder.  It  might  not  bt  a  bad 
news  story  to  go  out  through  Dut  the 
world  that  the  citizenry  of  this  country 
was  sufficiently  concerned  with  human 
life  to  put  forth  private  contributions 
and  private  efforts,  with  the  endorse- 
ment and  moral  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  attempt  to 
save  these  men  in  Cuba.  I  do  not  want 
on  my  hands  the  fact  that  I  fail  ?d  to  do 
what  I  could  have  done  when  the  op- 
portunity was  given. 

I  did  not  have  anything  to  say  as  a 
Senator  or  as  a  citizen  about  the  action 
that  took  place  when  the  invasion  forces 
went  to  Cuba.  However.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  now  about  how  we  can 
redeem  and  remove  from  the  prisons  in 
Cuba  at  least  some  members  of  ".hat  in- 
vasion force  and  bring  them  back  home. 
I  do  not  believe  that  America  shows  it- 
self to  be  cowardly  by  doing  what  is 
right.  The  world  needs  a  little  love.  It 
would  not  hurt  to  have  some  in  Congress 
too.  The  world  has  had  a  stomach  full 
of  hate,  and  it  has  chronic  indigestion. 
I  suggest  that  the  world  needs  a  Uttle 
example  of  compassion  and  mercy.  I 
do  not  believe  it  makes  us  look  weak. 
The  man  who  looks  silly  and  weak,  and 
the  coimtry  that  looks  bad.  are  the  man 
and  country  responsible  for  incarcerating 
these  people,  and  the  dictator  who  im- 
prisons these  people  and  plays  loosely 
w  ith  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  told,  when  we 
stand  up  like  this,  that  we  are  appeasing 
or  paying  a  blackmailer.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  blackmail  at  all.  I  con- 
sider this  an  opportunity  to  undo  a 
wrong.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
some  hves.  The  Scriptures  are  filled 
with  examples  of  lives  being  saved.  So 
is  the  history  book  of  this  Nation 

I  heard  what  was  said  about  prisoners 
in  China  and  in  Russia.  I  wish  China 
would  say  tonight  that  we  can  have  our 
Americans  back  for  some  tractors.  Are 
we  going  to  go  to  war  for  that  too?  Is 
that  the  only  answer  some  people  have? 
Is  the  only  answer  they  have:  make 
war?  I  wish  we  could  get  some  of  our 
airmen  out  of  Soviet  Union  prisons  for 
some  tractors.  I  am  frank  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  I  would  be  willing  to  help 
raise  the  money  to  bring  about  that 
result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  UPI  dispatch,  containing  the  text 
of  the  President's  statement,  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

TTie  tractors-for-freedom  movement  is  a 
wholly  private  humanitarian  movement 
aimed  at  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
men.  It  Is  supported  by  free  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Americas. 


When  Fidel  Castro  first  made  his  offer  to 
exchange  the  lives  and  liberty  of  1.200  pris- 
oners for  500  agricultural  tractors,  the  Amer- 
ican people  responded  with  characteristic 
compassion.  A  number  of  private  commit- 
tees were  organized  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  many  private  citizens,  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  hemisphere,  in- 
quired as  to  where  they  could  contribute 
My  concern  was  to  help  make  certain  that  a 
single  representative  group  of  citizens  head- 
ed this  effort  in  the  United  States.  And  I  am 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Walter  Reuther. 
and  Dr  Milton  Eisenhower  for  their  leader- 
ship. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations  But 
when  private  citizens  seek  to  help  prevent 
suffering  In  other  lands  through  volui.tary 
contributions — which  is  a  great  American 
tradition — this  Government  should  not  in- 
terfere  with   their   humanitarian  efforts. 

Neither  law  nor  equity  calls  upon  us  to 
Impose  obstacles  In  their  path  as  they  seek 
to  save  those  who  fought  to  restore  freedom 
in  our  hemisphere.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Logan  Act  is  not  Involved,  Inasmuch  as  it 
covers  only  negotiations  In  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
United  States;  that  tax  exemption  Is  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  any  charitable  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  assistance  of  needy  refugees:  and  that 
export  licenses  are  routinely  granted  for 
hvunanitarlan  reasons,  to  ship  farm  produce 
and  medicines  to  Cuba,  and  would  thus  be 
granted  for  a  humanitarian  shipment  of 
farm  implements. 

While  this  Government  Is  thus  putting 
forward  neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to 
this  wholly  private  effort,  I  hope  that  all 
citizens  will  contribute  what  they  can.  If 
they  were  our  brothers  In  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help 
I  happen  to  feel  deeply  that  all  who  fight  for 
freedom — particularly  In  our  hemisphere — 
are  otir  brothers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  want  on 
my  hands  the  responsibility  for  giving 
Castro  500  con.-^truction  tractors  with 
which  to  build  missile  bases  and  airpoi  ts 
from  which  to  attack  the  United  States. 
That  is  exactly  what  he  wants  those 
tractors  for,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
because  he  has  designated  the  model  he 
wants.  He  has  designated  the  number 
he  wants  and  the  manufacturer.  Those 
designations  are  big  tractors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  earth  and  for  construc- 
tion. They  are  not  farm  tractors,  as 
some  would  like  to  have  people  in  the 
United  States  believe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  t;o- 
ing  to  make  available  to  Mr.  XTastro  are 
farm  tractors.  That  is  the  fKst  point. 
Whether  Mr.  Castro  will  deal  on  that 
basis  or  not.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  CAPEHART  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator know  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  know  it  because 
that  is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  . 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  said  no  such  thing, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  silly  argument  that  the  only  way 
Castro  can  get  those  tractors  is  to  get 
them  from  the  United  States.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  Russia  also  has  some 
tractors.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing 
to  put  Migs  in  Cuba.  It  might  be  willing 
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to  put  some  tractors  over  there  also  with 
which  to  build  military  bases.  Castro 
does  not  need  American  tractors  with 
which  to  build  the  bases.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  not  trying  to  frighten  the 
United  States  with  Cuba's  military  pow- 
er. We  have  bases  on  the  border  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  missile  bases 
and  air  bases  on  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  likely 
to  say  tomorrow,  "We  are  going  to  go  to 
war."  When  that  is  said,  there  may  be 
a  few  more  pale  faces  around  this  place. 
That  will  be  a  sad  day.  The  tractors 
which  are  being  talked  about  now  will 
not  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  this  Republic.  Czechoslovakia 
has  tractors;  and  they  work.  Russia 
has  tractors;  and  they  work.  The  Rus- 
sians know  how  to  deliver  them.  They 
have  delivered  tanks  and  Mlgs;  they 
will  be  able  to  deliver  tractors.  Let  us 
not  buy  this  buncombe,  this  demogoglc 
argument. 

Mr.  Castro  tried  to  make  political 
propaganda  and  put  us  on  the  spot.  He 
thought  we  would  say  no.  He  thought 
we  would  say  no,  and  then  his  firing 
squad  would  go  to  work.  He  thought 
the  men  who  have  been  sent  to  America 
would  not  get  tractors  in  exchange  for 
lives. 

We  have  called  his  cynical  bluff 
through  some  humAne  American  c:l;- 
zens.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  needs  no  de- 
fense in  this  body.  Walter  Reuthe-r  is 
a  great  American  and  a  great  leader 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  is  the  brother  of 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  distinguished  American. 
These  great  people  did  not  need  to  be 
coached  by  anybody.  They  are  good 
Americans.  Their  patrioti.sm  is  beyond 
contest.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  en- 
gaged in  helping  Castro  to  build  mi.s.silp 
bases  I  do  not  believe  they  are  engaged 
in  a  game  of  blackmail.  I  know  they 
are  not  Communists.  TTiey  are  patri- 
otic, dedicated.  God-fearing,  God-loving, 
people-loving  Americans. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
some  help  in  this  body.  We  are  not 
about  to  run  when  someone  risf>fi'  and 
yells  "Communists.  Communi.st,-^:  Castro, 
Castro;  blackmail,  blackmail  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  Intended  to  take  part  in  this  discus- 
sion because  I  have  another  matter  I 
wish  to  mention.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
f  M:-.  C.APEH.ART  ,  issued  a  public  challense 
to  anyone  who  would  stand  up  and  de- 
fend the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
cannot  refram  from  declaring  where  I 
stand.  I  stand  behind  the  Pre.^^ident  of 
the  United  States. 

As  one  goes  along  m  hfe.  one  becomes 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sumption Ls  always  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
compassion,  and  helpfulness.  Some- 
times excessive  mercy  may  lead  one 
astray:  but  the  overriding  principle  al- 
ways should  be  to  try  to  save  life,  to  try 
to  reduce  cruelty,  to  try  to  reduce  pain. 
That  is  the  proper  course.  The  people 
who  In  tinctively  rr>;pond  and  try  to  help 
ix'ople  are.  to  my  mind,  the  best  Chris- 
tians and  have,  m  the  long  run,  the  most 
constructive  influence. 


I  am  very  glad  that  these  three  Ameri- 
can citizens  took  up  the  cause  of  trying 
to  save  the  lives  of  more  than  1.200  men. 
I  am  very  glad  the  President  of  the 
United  States  encouraged  them.  We 
should  be  proud  of  these  people.  I  think 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
other  Senators  read  the  text  of  their  re- 
marks— and  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
changed — they  will  be  somewhat 
ashamed  of  what  they  said  tonight. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hke  to  know  what  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  means  by  his  statement 
that  he  hopes  the  remarks  will  not  be 
changed.  I  think  that  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  integrity  of  another  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  well  knows  that  upon  occasion 
there  has  been  an  exchange  of  person- 
alities between  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  other  Members  of  this  body, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
then  proposed  that  the  exchanges  be 
expunged.  He  knows  that  That  oc- 
curred once  in  my  own  case;  it  also  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
MoPSEl  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  led  into  a  diver- 
sion. What  I  am  saying,  fundamen- 
tally, IS  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  being  merciful,  and  we  should  defend 
those  wiio  are  merciful. 

Mr.  C.\PEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART  My  observation  has 
been — and  I  shall  say  this  as  unemo- 
tionally as  I  can— that  during  the  past 
30  years  those  who  have  taken  such  a 
position  toward  communism  throughout 
the  world  hav'e  failed.  We  have  lost 
lives  m  Korea;  we  are  now  indulging  in 
a  cold  war:  we  know  that  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Government  has 
told  us  he  will  destroy  us  and  that  our 
grandchildren  will  live  under  commu- 
nism. Yet  every  day  in  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers say  that  we  must  do  certain  things, 
such  as  the  action  which  is  now  proposed. 
in  order  to  .stop  communism;  if  we  do 
not.  it  will  destroy  America. 

When  will  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  will  quit  listening  to  those  who  have 
been  appeasers  over  the  years;  those 
who  made  the  Yalta  and  Teheran  Agree- 
ment: and  those  who  were  responsible 
for  recognizing  Soviet  Russia  in  1933,  as 
President  Roo.scvelt  did?  At  that  time, 
he  was  fearful  that  Russia  would  not 
keep  its  word,  so  he  had  them  write  a 
letter — and  to  what  avail? 

I,  for  one,  will  not  listen  any  more  to 
the  appeasers.  I  will  not  hsten  any  more 
to  those  who  tell  us  we  must  be  soft  and 
must  do  this  and  the  other  thing;  that 
we  have  to  be  kind  to  those  who  tell  the 
American  people  to  their  teeth  that  they 
will  be  destroyed.  I  am  not  about  to 
give  Mr.  Castro,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  pup- 
pet in  Cuba,  500  tractors  to  build  con- 
struction projects  to  destroy  America. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  can  do  it  if  he 
wants,  but  I  will  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  master  of 
confusion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  what  I  said  was  very  di- 


rect and  to  the  point.  I  did  not  Intend 
to  mince  any  words. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from  In- 
dlana  is  a  master  of  confusion.  He  is 
trying  to  say  that  anyone  who  attempts 
to  save  1.200  lives  is  thereby  appeasing 
communism.  No  such  thing.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  Civil  War — and  the  in- 
cident came  up  again  and  again — Lin- 
coln was  a.^ked  to  shoot  Confederate 
prisoners  because  certam  atrocities  had 
been  committed  against  Union  soldiers 
in  the  South.  Great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Lincoln  to  shoot 
Confederate  soldiers  in  reprLsal,  as  a 
means  of  getting  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  Lincoln  re- 
fused to  do  so.  After  the  pa-s-sa^e  of  al- 
most 100  years,  we  realize  that  Lincoln 
was  riKht  and  that  those  wiio  urged  that 
he  adopt  a  policy  of  vengeance  were 
wrong.  Similarly  in  this  matter,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  trying  to  save  1.240 
lives. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  believe  the  people  who 
have  formed  the  committee  and  the 
President  should  be  subjected  to  the  at- 
tack and  the  scorn  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  heaped  upon  them. 
As  I  have  said,  I  had  not  intended  to 
get  into  the  dispute;  but  since  I  was 
here  and  since  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana laid  down  an  open  challenge  to  any- 
one who  supported  the  President  to  get 
up  and  defend  him,  I  felt  that  if  I  did 
not  rise  and  speak  these  few  words,  I 
would  be  regarded,  by  implication,  aa 
not  defending  the  President  and  not  de- 
fending the  committee. 


FULI.  CONSTTTUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  NEGROES  AND  OTHER  MI- 
NORITY GROUPS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  In 
yesterdays  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  discussed  in  his  column 
the  very  serious  problems  of  the  inci- 
dents and  disorders  in  Alabama.  In 
particular,  Mr.  Lippmann  indicated  that 
what  has  been  a  passive  movement  on 
the  part  of  American  Negroes  to  gain 
their  rights  has  now  shown  "unmistak- 
able signs  of  turning  Into  a  movement 
of  physical  confrontation,  with  all  the 
dire  possibilities  of  reprisal  and  coun- 
terreprisal." 

I  think  all  of  us  know  that  where  a 
community  will  not  willingly  grant 
American  citizens  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  in  that  community  there 
will  ultimately  be  resistance  and  more 
direct  action. 

While  I  do  not  often  Indulge  In  the 
practice  of  reprinting  in  the  Record  my 
own  statements.  I  think  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  some  of  us  were  correct  in 
predicting  the  re.sult  which  has  now 
come  about,  in  part,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  Congress  to  make  it 
possible  for  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  to  gain  their 
full  constitutional  rights. 

In  1956  a  small  group  of  six  Senators, 
of  which  I  was  one.  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  have  the  Senate  consider  civil 
rights  legislation  and  especially  to  pass 
legislation  to  enforce  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  grants 
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to  Negroes  and  other  groups  tl^e  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Again  in  1957 
and  in  1960  Conpre.ss  refused  to  pass 
legislation  to  enforce  the  equal  protec- 
tion guarantee  to  American  citizens  un- 
der the  14th  amendment. 
As  I  said  in  1956: 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  can 
I>erinanenUy  jxjetpone  dealing  with  this 
Issue. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we,  here  in  this 
quiet  and,  as  I  .said,  sometimes  pleasant 
club,  have  postponed  dealing  with  this 
Lssue.  The  con.sequences  are  that  many 
Negro  Americans  are  now  asserting  their 
right  to  live  as  equals  under  the  Con- 
stitution by  nonviolent  action. 

As  Mr.  Lippmann  said  yesterday,  and 
as  I  inferred  in  1956,  the  fault  lies  not 
only  With  the  laws  and  the  practices  of 
a  particular  State  or  community:  it  lies 
also  with  us  who  have  refused  to  act. 
who  have  delayed  and  postponed,  and 
who  have  been  unable  because  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  nature  of 
our  institution  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

I  claim  no  gift  of  omnLscience  for  hav- 
ing said  then  that  the  kinds  of  events 
which  are  happening  today  would  take 
place  if  we  failed  to  do  our  duty.  To  my 
mind  this  was  clear  for  all  to  see.  But 
the  events  of  the  present  make  it  even 
more  important  that  we  act  soon  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  for 
time  is  running  out  and  the  future  may 
end  in  disa-ster  if  we  fail  to  do  so 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  25, 
1956 — almost  5  years  ago — in  which  I 
predicted  such  events  as  we  have  seen 
if  we  failed  to  act.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Rtcord,  July  26, 
1956] 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  we  pierce  behind  the  com- 
plex rules  and  procedures,  we  Itnow.  as  men, 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  very 
skillfully  devised  to  prevent  any  action  on 
civil  rights  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  the  South  who  sit  in  the  VS. 
Senate. 

A  complex  of  rules  for  this  purpose  has 
been  built  up  over  the  years,  carefully 
guarded,  cao-efuUy  defended — the  provisions 
that  the  Senate  can  be  recessed  rather  than 
adjourned,  so  that  the  Introduction  of  bills 
and  resolutions  and  motions  to  discharge, 
and  reports,  as  of  right,  can  be  shut  off  in 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  morning 
hour;  the  provisions  for  motions  to  proceed 
to  consideration  of  a  bill  being  subject  to 
unlimited  debate,  and  requiring  cloture  mo- 
tions to  secure  a  vote  for  that;  and  the  pro- 
visions for  unlimited  debate  when  the  bill 
comes  up.  The  severe  restrictions  upon 
cloture  Is  another  set  of  fortresses.  A  com- 
bined Republican  and  southern  majority 
fastened  those  rules  on  the  Senate  still  more 
firmly  in  1949  when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
then  minority  leader  Joined  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  South  to  make  the  application 
of  cloture  still  more  difficult. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  think  It  Is  now  clear,  from  our  experience 
of  yesterday,  when  a  motion  which  would 
have   permitted    us    to   propose   action    was 
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defeated  by  the  crushing  vote  of  76  to  6 
that  It  wlU  be  Impossible,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  present  temper  of 
the  sotnhern  Senators,  and  with  the  temper 
of  the  le.idershlp  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  the  present  attitudes  of  the  real 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  ever  to  bring 
a  civil  rights  measure  of  any  real  substance 
to  a  vote  In  this  body.  Pale  Imitations  may 
be  offered  by  the  political  leaders  to  clear 
their  skirts  but  It  has  now  been  "demon- 
strated that  no  real  Improvement  can  be 
mnde, 

I  think  the  course  which  the  Senate  has 
followed  will  probably  prevent  the  American 
people,  In  a  legislative  fashion,  from  ever 
proceeding  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Negro 
minority  In  this  country. 

I  say  that  with  great  sadness,  but  I  think 
It  Is  a  fact.  Many  persons  may  exult  over 
this  tendency      I  do  not. 

I  say  that  great  wrongs  are  perpetrated 
upon  the  Negroes  of  this  country.  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Sometimes  those 
WTongs  are  perpetrated  legally.  Sometimes 
they  are  perpetrated  outside  the  law.  by  the 
coercion  exercised  upon  Negroes  to  prevent 
them  from  voting,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
Tliey  are  discriminated  against  In  employ- 
n-ent  and  In  housing  They  are  discrimi- 
nated against  so  far  as  schooling  Is  con- 
cerned. They  are  discriminated  against  In 
voting  which  frequently  they  can  only  do 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  They  are  not 
assured  of  a  fair  trial  and  frequently  do  not 
receive  it.  I  regard  all  this  as  a  great  blot 
upon  the  American  people,  and  as  unworthy 
of  the  Ideals  up>on  which  this  Republic  was 
founded.  It  Is  In  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
term  un-Chrlstlan. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  along  with  all  tlie  other  mat- 
ters with  which  it  has  to  deal,  has  in  this 
matter  a  heavy  burden  upon  Its  conscience 

I  think  as  a  result  of  the  disillusioning  ex- 
perience we  have  gone  throiigli  that  prac- 
tically there  Is  very  little  we  can  do  Tlie 
Negroes  of  this  Nation  are  subjected.  In 
many  quarters,  to  great  economic  and  phys- 
ical pressure  and  are  deprived  of  their  basic 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  so  devised  that  we  cannot 
act  to  defend  them,  and  thus  our  legislative 
action  In  their  protection  will  be  almost  im- 
possible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  can  permanently  poe.tpone  dealing 
with  this  Issue.  But  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  In  this  quiet,  and  at  times 
pleasant,  club  cannot  hojse  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  the  public  opinion,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  world. 

I  have  probably  not  been  very  skillful  In 
the  efforts  which  I  have  made  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote.  I  have  tried  my  best  but 
I  know  that  at  on  at  least  two  occasio.ns  I 
have  been  outwitted  by  the  very  able  field 
generals  on  the  opposing  side.  I  make  no 
protestations  of  personal  virtue.  I  believe 
we  must  seek  to  right  the  great  wrongs  we 
have  inflicted  upon  the  Negro  people  if  we 
are  to  escape  the  Judgment  of  a  Just  God. 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  taken  a  contrary  position. 
I  merely  say  this  is  an  Issue  which  will 
weigh  not  only  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  but  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate. 


(From  the  Congeessional  Record,  July  27. 
1956] 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  as  this  legis- 
lative waif  Is  at  last  permitted  to  enter 
the  parliamentary  halls  when  it  is  too  late 
for  it  to  have  any  future,  its  dying  eyes  can 
perhaps  look  up  at  the  walls  of  the  Senate 
and  see  the  otherwise  Invisible  but  no  less 
real  Inscription  which  men  have  placed  there 


for  all  civil  rights  measures:  "Abandon  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here  " 

For  how  much  longer  will  the  Senate  and 
the  country  permit  manmade  rules  to  pre- 
vent us  from  even  considering  measures 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  de- 
sire? 


NBC  \\TnTE  PAPER  ON  THE 

RAILROADS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  last  night  a  great  many  r>eo- 
ple  undoubtedly  saw  NBC's  white  paper 
on  the  railroad  problem.  In  response 
to  this  first  major  attempt  on  the  part 
of  television  to  deal  wnth  a  critical  na- 
tional problem,  I  hesitate  to  make  any 
comments  that  might  be  construed  as 
critical  of  the  program.  It  was.  after 
all,  probably  the  first  time  that  many 
people  have  been  gi\en  a  ghmpse  of  a 
problem  that  threatens  to  affect  us  very 
seriously  in  both  our  p)ocketbooks  and 
our  standards  of  urban  living. 

Tliere  are  several  points  which  I 
should  like  to  make  on  the  program,  be- 
cause it  touches  on  legislation  I  have 
introduced,  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  confusion  about  tl  a  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

P^rst,  the  NBC  show  dealt  at  length 
with  the  national  shrinkage  of  railroad 
passenger  travel  under  the  impact  of 
the  automobile  and  the  airplane.  The 
show  carried  us  back  to  the  heyday  of 
railroad  travel,  the  glamour  of  riding  the 
20th  Century  Limited  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  and  contrasted  that  bygone 
era  with  the  often  unglamorous,  un- 
comfortable, and  inconvenient  intercity 
railroad  passenger  service  being  pro- 
vided today. 

It  is  extremely  important.  In  my  view, 
that  the  problem  of  intercity  passenger 
service  be  separated  from  the  problem 
of  urban  commuter  service. 

Wh.ile  there  may  be  question  as  to  the 
need  for  intercity  railroad  passenger 
service,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  continuing  and  growing  need  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  urban  mass 
transportation  service  now  being  pro- 
vided, generally  at  a  loss,  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  transportation 
expert  who  would  disagree  with  that 
general  proposition. 

Yet  time  and  again  people  confuse 
the  two  problems,  and  conclude  that  be- 
cause the  need  for  one  service  is  declin- 
ing, neither  service  is  worth  preserving. 

This  attitude  is  often  compounded  by 
a  superficial  interpretation  of  the  statis- 
tics on  the  number  of  people  being  served 
by  the  commuter  railroads  in  the  urban 
areas. 

In  New  Jersey,  only  about  75,000  peo- 
ple use  the  railroads  t-o  get  to  work  in 
New  York,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
4^2  million  people  living  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  region.  Why  should  the  pub- 
lic spend  substantial  sums  of  money  to 
serve  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation? 

The  answer  is  that  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  these  people  are  not  the 
primary  issue.  The  issue  Ls  the  conse- 
quence to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
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entire  New  York  region  if  these  rail  com- 
muters are  forced  into  their  automobiles 
for  the  journey  to  work  because  the  rail- 
roads are  financially  unable  to  provide 
the  service.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  contemplate  what  the 
consequences  would  be  if  75.000  or  even 
50.000  more  cars  were  to  try  to  get 
through  the  Holland  and  the  Lincoln 
Tunnels  each  day.  It  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  contemplate  how 
much  more  difficult  and  expensive  the 
parking  problem  would  become  What 
concerns  me  is,  not  so  much  the  con- 
venience of  the  75,000  rail  commuters. 
but  the  devastating  economic  effect  they 
would  have  on  the  entire  region  m  terms 
of  the  additional  demands  that  would 
occur — if  the  rail  service  is  lost — for 
more  highways,  more  traffic  control. 
more  street  maintenance,  in  addition  to 
the  increased  number  of  traffic  accident-s. 
more  time  and  wages  lost  m  traffic  jams. 
more  parking  facilities,  more  business 
lost  In  downtown  areas,  because  of  con- 
gestion, and  more  frayed  nerves. 

The  same  problem  affects  nearly  every 
urban  and  metropolitan  area  m  the 
Nation. 

Another  point  raised  durins?  the  show- 
that  sometimes  is  used  to  downgrade  the 
wisdom  of  providing  assistance  for  mass 
transportation  is  the  quality  of  railroad 
management.  They  were  accused  of 
moral  deterioration  by  one  commuter,  of 
disregard  for  the  public,  and  of  a  lack 
of  enterprise  and  initiative,  particularly 
In  the  field  of  research 

I  am  sure  both  railroad  management 
and  railroad  labor  deserve  their  share 
of  criticism  for  the  problems  that  exist 
today.  But  this  criticism,  no  matter 
how  valid,  sidesteps  the  ba.^ic  issue: 
Are  the  railroads  providing  an  essential 
service  in  moving  people  in  urban  areas, 
and  can  we  afford  to  let  this  service  go 
under? 

For  reasons  I  have  already  indicated. 
the  answer  to  the  last  question  is  mani- 
festly "No."  The  alternatives  are  simply 
too  costly  We  just  cannot  sit  around 
and  moan  over  railroad  mi>management 
or  labor  featherbeddmg  or  other  similar 
problems  We  must  preserve  this  com- 
muter service,  through  actions  by  all 
levels  of  government,  for  each  day  of 
delay  brings  only  further  deterioration 
of  service 

Finally,  the  white  paper,  in  empha- 
sizing the  problems  of  the  railroads,  d'd 
not  deal  with  another  fundamentally 
important  part  of  the  problem — the  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  whole  range 
of  factors  affecting  public  acceptance  of 
mass  tran.-portation  It  is  essential  that 
rail  commuter  service  be  preserved, 
modernized,  and  improved.  Huge  in- 
vestments have  already  been  made  in 
rights-of-way  and  other  facilities  and 
equipment.  We  shall  be  throwing  away 
this  investment  at  our  peril  if  we  allow 
the  present  situation  to  continue,  as  Los 
Angeles  is  painfully  learning  now,  after 
it  had  permitted  the  abandonment  of 
an  extensive  rail  system 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  pri- 
mary concern  should  be  with  factors 
that  actually  motivate  people  These 
may  or  may  not  be  modern  commuter 
cars  or  air-conditioned  buses. 


Perhaps  the  single  most  fSmportant  in- 
ducement to  using  mass  transportation 
facilities  would  be  the  construction  of 
fringe-area  parking  facilities,  so  that 
people  could  park  and  ride  commuter. 
transit,  or  bus  service  to  work,  instead 
of  choking  the  roads  and  making  life  im- 
possible for  everyone  by  driving  all  the 
way  to  work. 

We  need  to  deal  with  all  the  factors 
affecting  mass  transportation  travel,  and 
they  include  fare  levels,  frequency  of 
service,  speed  of  service,  reliability  of 
schedules,  the  condition  of  the  rolling 
stock,  the  availability  of  fringe-area 
parking,  and  the  availability  of  adequate 
transfer  and  feeder  service. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  with  18  of 
my  colleagues,  which  recently  was  in- 
corporated into  the  general  housing  bill. 
S.  1922.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  provides 
the  assistance  necessary  to  test  the  whole 
range  o.  these  factors,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  help  preserve 
existing  essential  service.  It  provides  as 
much  flexibility  as  our  cities  and  urban 
areas  need  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  The  bill  is  not  limited  to  aid 
for  the  railroads,  or  for  bus  companies, 
or  for  parking  facilities.  It  embraces 
them  all. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  I 
have  raised  these  points  to  supplement 
the  NBC  white  paper,  which  performed 
an  extremely  valuable  service  in  awak- 
ening people  to  the  growing  crisis  in  ur- 
ban traffic  congestion. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  script  of  this  show  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  this  mornmg  s  commentary 
by  New  York  Times  television  columnist 
Jack  Gould. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  script  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom   the  Kew   York   Times.  May  24.   1961] 

TEL^rvISIO^f :     Plagginc    Down    the    Trains: 
NBC  Offers  Wnm:  Paper  on  Railroads 

(By  Jack  Gtould) 

The  faded  romance  of  the  railroad  steam 
engine  chxigglng  majestically  across  the 
countryside  and  the  urgent  anguish  of  the 
commuter  yearning  to  get  home  on  time 
were  among  the>kelements  in  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  fascinating  diagnosis  of 
rail  transportation  last  night.  The  filmed 
program,  another  in  the  "NBC  White  Pa- 
per" series,  was  presented  over  channel  4. 

The  offering,  for  which  Chet  Huntley  was 
the  narrator,  was  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  history  of  railroading — from  Its  glori- 
ous davs  as  the  mainstay  of  national  travel 
to  a  system  of  orphan  shuttles,  deserted 
rights-of-way  and  endless  l^and-wringlng. 

Yet  the  program's  conclusion  held  out 
hope  for  both  the  sentimental  railroad  buff 
and  the  hardy  suburbanite:  add  a  few  mil- 
lion more  cars  to  the  turnpikes,  freeways 
and  parking  lots  and  the  much-maligned 
railroad  will  have  to  be  rediscovered  to  as- 
svire  human  survival. 

"Railroads:  End  of  the  Line?"  the  inspired 
handiwork  of  Arthur  Zegart  and  Al  Wasser- 
man.  opene<l  with  a  group  of  individuals 
most  deserving  of  compassionate  solicitude: 
the  nonpartisan  New  Frontiersmen  who  ride 
the  New  Haven.  Witnesses  Interviewed  on  a 
Westport-to-New  York  conveyance  ran  off 
the  list  of  the  familiar  difficulties  to  be 
found  at  home:  wives  weary  of  waiting  and 
hot  martinis. 


From  that  bit  of  stark  realism  the  show 
recounted  many  sequences  of  superb 
nostalgia. 

Next  the  grim  chronology  of  upward  of 
5.000  trains  being  taken  out  of  service  while 
the  full  effects  of  Henry  Ford's  tinkering  with 
a  carburetor  for  the  masses  changed  a  coun- 
try Abandoned  stations,  ripped  up  tracks 
and  the  delightful  dining  cars  of  yesteryear 
were  shown. 

Both  sides  of  the  argument  over  railroad 
management  were  posed.  There  were  charges 
that  financiers  were  milking  the  wreckage, 
as  well  as  allegations  that  governments  have 
a  handout  to  airplanes  and  trucks  while 
scorning  the  rails  which  were  heavily  taxed 

Yet  NBC  did  not  merely  accent  the  nega- 
tive. It  seems  there  Is  an  area  where  pa- 
tronizing a  commuter  train  is  not  a  form  of 
primitive  calisthenics.  Also  other  communi- 
ties proposed  to  do  something  about  the 
barbaric  Internment  Involved  In  using  a 
car  during  the  rush  hours. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad, 
serving  Chicago,  was  shown  as  a  commuter 
line  that  had  new  cars,  ran  on  time,  made 
a  profit  and  was  enjoying  a  rise  In  patron- 
age. The  ambitious  plans  of  San  Francisco 
to  cover  its  metropolitan  area  with  a  rapid 
transit  system  also  were  explained.  And 
Lewis  Mumford,  analyzing  the  city  com- 
muter problem  from  the  comfort  of  his 
country  place,  said  the  current  strategy  of 
dismantling  railroads  so  later  they  would 
have  to  be  reinvented  did  not  speak  well  for 
the  efficacy  of  today's  planning. 

Mr  Huntley  ended  the  presentation  with 
the  observation  that  until  now  primary  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  how  to  find 
parking  space  for  more  automobiles  rather 
than  on  the  functional  problem  of  trans- 
porting people.  If  future  chaos  is  to  be 
avoided,  there  is  a  need  for  some  present 
sense  In  handling  passengers  In  and  out  of 
big  cities  In  Its  noble  plea  one  can  only 
hope  that  NBC  has  more  success  than  the 
captive  on  the  6:11. 


NBC   White   Paper   No    6:    "Railroads:    End 
or  the  Line?" 

(Narrated  by  Chet  Huntley) 

Broadcast  Tuesday.  May  23,  1961.  10  to  11 
p  m..  e.d.t. 

Executive  producer:  Irving  GItlln. 

Producer:    Al  Wasserman. 

Associate  producer -director :  Arthur  Ze- 
gart. 

Written  by  Arthur  Zegart  and  Al  Wasser- 
man. 

CoMMTTTER.  We're  so  accustomed  to  dirty 
windows,  we're  not  Interested  In  washed  win- 
dows. If  they'd  only  do  one  single  thing. 
Give  us  a  certainty  that  we'd  get  to  New 
York  on  time  and  get  home  on  time,  we'd 
settle  for — that's  all  we're  asking.  Is  that 
asking  too  much? 

Senator  Williams  You  start,  for  example, 
with  the  commuter  himself.  His  sole  objec- 
tive really  Is  to  maintain  the  present  serv- 
ice that  he  has  or  see  it  Improved  somewhat. 
You  take  the  rail  facility  or  the  rapid  transit 
system.  Its  sole  objective,  of  course.  Is  to 
make  money,  and  If  a  rail  line — a  commuter 
service — Isn't  making  money,  their  sole  ob- 
jective is  to  discontinue  or  abandon.  So. 
you  start  with  a  conflict,  and  who's  going  to 
resolve  this  conflict? 

Mr.  Perlman.  Under  the  free-enterprise 
system,  profit  Is  not  a  dirty  word,  and  profit 
is  the  only  way  that  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
fem  finds  methods  of  survival  for  business. 
So,  we  feel  an  obligation  to  the  public  to 
render  this  service,  but  we  feel  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  pay  the  cost  of 
that  service. 

Mr  Mumford.  Not  all  of  railroading  Is 
profitable,  but  all  of  it  Is  necessary  for  pub- 
lic convenience,  and  therefore,  either 
through  railroad  management  iteelf,  or 
through  the  aid  and  Intervention — and  per- 
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haps  the  ownership — by  the  Stat*  the  rail- 
road hafi  to  pprform  It*  entire  service,  not 
Just  the  part  that  It  would  like  to  per- 
form, at  the  maximum  amount  of  profit. 

Senator  Magnuso.n.  Now  you  might  afik. 
Why  Is  the  US.  Government  interest ed  In 
the  private  operation  of  a  ralli-'ad?  Well. 
they're  Interested  fi-r  many,  ina:.y  reasons. 
First  of  all.  we  have  ke[)t — this  Is  the  only 
country  In  the  world  which  hsisn't  national- 
ized this  form  of  tmnsportatlon.  And  we 
want  to  keep  it  that  way  We  wsint  to 
keep  It  private  enterprise,  and.  therefore, 
we  have  a  big  stake  in  keeping  the  ralltx>ads 
operating. 

Mr.  Huntley.  If  the  Government  Is  worried 
about  keeping  the  railroads  running,  so  are 
the  railroaders  themselves.  Only  a  short 
while  ago,  It  would  have  been  Inconceivable 
to  find  the  president  of  a  railroad  on  a  mock 
campaign  train  drumming  up  popular  sup- 
port Yet  here  on  this  train  there  are  no  less 
than  five  of  them  trying  to  reach  the  public 
with  a  message  about  an  industry  In  trouble. 

Mr.  Barbtcp.  The  reason  why  we  appear 
before  you  today  to  ask  your  support  Ls  in 
order  to  prevent  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
roads. If  Congress  does  not  give  railroads 
equality  of  competitive  opportunity,  na- 
tlonaUzatlon  of  railroads.  In  my  opinion,  Ls 
Inevitable.  You  know  what  the  conse- 
quences of  that  will  be.  It  will  Inject  a  mas- 
sive dose  of  socialism  Into  the  national 
political  economy  and  topple  our  American 
private  enterprise  system  with  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  in  addition  to  that  of 
much  better  railroad  service,  why  we  have — 
why  we  are  justified  in  asking  for — and  ex- 
pecting— your  support. 

Mr.  HuNTLKT.  Quite  possibly,  the  rails  have 
meant  more  to  me  personally  than  to  most 
Americans.  My  father  was  a  railroad  man 
on  the  Northern  Pacific;  I  was  actually  born 
in  the  depot  at  Cardwell,  Mont.,  and  spent 
most  of  my  boyh'xxl  around  the  tracks.  I 
didn't  realize  It  ttiCn,  but  I  was  growing  up 
In  the  twilight  o'.  the  American  passenger 
railroad.  The  great  rail  monopoly  of  pas- 
senger transportation  was  in  the  process  of 
being  destroyed  'orever.  Most  people,  of 
course,  are  aware  that  there  h£is  been  a 
radical  change  in  the  relationship  between 
Americans  and  their  railroads — but  rela- 
tively few  people  .\ie  aware  of  the  extent  of 
this  change  or  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
Its  Implications 

We'll  begin  this  NBC  white  paper  In  a 
moment,  following  this  message. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  HtTNTLKY.  Our  story  of  the  plight  of 
the  American  passenger  train  begins  In  the 
yards  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  at  6:30 
In  the  morning. 

Train  Announcer.  The  6:55  train  to  Grand 
Central  New  York,  track  8,  stopping  at  Mil- 
ford,  Stratford.  Bridgeport,  Westport,  and 
Saugatuck,  NorwaJk,  and  South  Norwalk, 
125th  Street,  Grand  Central,  New  York. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  The  first  American  passen- 
ger proudly  boarded  a  steam  train  In  1830. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  obvious 
changes — not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
change  In  what  the  railroad  means  both  to 
those  who  ride  it — and  to  those  who  work  it. 

Conductor.  You  know  at  one  time  when 
you  and  I  first  hired  out  here  railroading  was 
a  family  affair.  We  knew  the  big  officials. 
They  were  men  who  started  here  and  grew 
up  with  the  rallrcad;  and  they  had  a  pride 
and  they  had  an  understanding  of  our 
troubles  and  our  conditions;  and  they  knew 
railroading;  but  txlay,  you  take  in  the  past 
15  years,  you're  only  a  tcpchild  and  so's 
the  raUroad.  You've  had  four  or  five  differ- 
ent administrations  there  and  I  don't  know 
how  much  basic  interest  they  have  or 
thoughtfulness  for  the  public  or  you  and  I 
or  the  operation  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  HuNTLiT.  If  the  railroad  appears  to  bo 
not  particularly  Interested  In  the  public,  the 


public  on  Ite  pai t  seems  indifferent  to  the 
railroads,  at  least  if  we  \<»t.  at  flgtires. 

Fewer  Americans  ride  the  t.'-alns  today  than 
at  any  time  .since   1885. 

TixC  typical  rail.'  >Hd  p.issc-neer  today  Is  the 
conjnuter  He  numbers  60  i^rcent  of  all 
people  who  ride  the  trains  and  as  such  repre- 
sents the  bulk  of  the  passenger  problem 
faced  by  the  railroads.  Passenger  service  in 
the  main  does  not  pay — short-run  peakloads 
f  :i  wed  by  long  Idle  periods.  Inefficient 
equipment,  higher  taxes  than  other  forms 
of  public  transport  rising  coFts  for  labor  and 
materials,  all  add  to  the  pa.s.ienger  heiid- 
ache.  That  headache  strikes  the  commuter 
with  the  special  force — and  he  reacts. 

Mr.  Calloway.  We  are  riding  on  basically 
the  same  kind  of  equipment  that  tooji  Lin- 
coln back  to  Springfield  to  be  burled  on 

Mr.  Manville.  E>o  you  know  that  In  1902. 
a  friend  of  mine  was  doing  some  research, 
in  1902 — that's  60  years  ago — a  rjain  got 
from  Bridgeport  to  New  York  in  1  hour  and 
10  minutes.  Today  with  Jet  airpl.mes  and 
the  rest  of  it,  the  New  Haven  takes  an  hour 
and  a  half.     Same  distance. 

Mr.  Calloway.  You  don't  know  whether 
the  train  Is  going  to  be  late  in  the  morning. 
every  morning.  Of  course  It  Isnt  Some- 
times It  is  on  time  In  the  morning,  but  you 
never  know  whether  it  is  going  1o  be  on 
time  or  whether  It  Is  going  to  be  late.  The 
same  thing  In  the  evening.  You  don't  know 
whether  your  6:02  Is  going  to  puil  out  at 
6:02  or  whether  It  Is  going  to  pull  out  at 
8  30. 

Mr  Manvtlle.  Listen,  we  don't  even  know 
when  It's  on  time  any  more,  frankly. 

Mr.  Calloway.  And  you  get  a  lot  of  by- 
products from  this  that  are  very  bad.  I 
mean,  your  wife  Is,  let's  say,  meeting  you 
at  the  station.  She  doesn't  know.  She  can 
sit  there  an  hour  and — unless  she's  lucky — 
she  will  never  hear  if  the  train  Is  late,  or 
why  It  Is.  What  happened  And  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
women  and  some,  I  suppKJse.  on  the  part  of 
the  children. 

Mr.  Manville.  It  Is  the  absolute  uncer- 
tainty that  drives  everybody  nuts.  You 
know,  during  the  war,  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  enemy  tortured,  as  they  will,  was  to 
say  nothing  and  to  leave  them  not  knowing 
what  Is  going  on  instead  of  giving  them  the 
certainty  that  a  guy  had  been  shot  down  or 
killed  or  not  killed.  I  mean,  this  Is  more 
torture  than  anything  else.  Without  ex- 
aggerating too  much,  our  families  never 
know. 

Mr.  Calloway.  And  they  don't  know  when 
there  Is  an  accident,  they  dont  know  If 
there  Is  a  fire  In  the  tunnel,  nobody  tells 
them  anything.  It  Is  the  anxiety  on  the 
other  end.  I  don't  know  what  these  people 
do  with  small  children.  What  do  the  women 
do  when  they  hear  that  a  train  Is  delayed 
for  an  hour  or  2  hours  or  3  hours  or  4  hours 
or  5  hours,  as  it  was  the  other  night?  What 
do  they  do? 

Mr.  Manville.  VV  tell  you  frankly  what 
they  do.  They've  just  given  up  expecting 
to  eat  with  their  daddies  and  frankly  the 
kids  really  show  It  when  you  get  home.  If 
you  don't  get  home  until  9  or  10,  they  are  a 
mess  the  next  morning,  and  this  goes  on  5 
days  a  week.     This  is  exactly  what  happens. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Time  after  time  when  we  are 
stalled  on  the  tracks,  we've  been  through  It 
two  or  three  times  In  the  past  2  weeks,  and 
left  there  sitting  for  an  hour  or  2  hours  or 
more.  It  almost  seems  that  the  crews  go  out 
of  their  way  to  keep  us  from  receiving  any 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay  at 
all.  They  actually  go  and  hide  in  the  clos- 
ets. It  seems  like. 

Mr.  Manntlle.  The  problem  Is,  even  right 
now  in  talking  about  it,  we  are  assuming 
the  fact  that  breakdowns  are  normal,  tliat 
fires  are  normal,  that  uncertainty  Is  normal. 
Why    should    we     accept    the     fact?     Why 


should  we  accept  the  fact  that  breakdowns 
are  a  normal  part  of  running  a  railroad"  I 
mean  we've  gotten  so  vised  to  this  horrible 
delay  that  we  are  beginning  to  talk,  well, 
we've  got  delays,  let's  just  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  KjtLLY.  "The  New  Haven  has  me  condi- 
tioned to  tlie  point  wliere  I  would  accept  a 
warm  car  in  the  winter  ajsd  a  co  ■!  one  In 
the  summer,  and  a  bench — U  li  would 
run  on  time  That's  all  I  want.  And  :-.  cza 
that  wiU  get  me  to  work  on  tlnie  and  I'll 
stand  liter  ally,  or  111  s;:  on  the  floor.  That's 
the  kind  ot  thing  tl:iey  want. 

Mr  Zeg.\rt.  Well.  U  life  Is  so  diflicult,  why 
don't  you  live  in  town? 

Mr.  Manville.  Well,  I'd  say  In  our  case 
that  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  We  have  to 
put  up  with  the  physical  discomfort,  least- 
ways we  feel  that  It  ts  Important  to  our 
children  and  that  Is  why  we  are  living  out 
here.  The  education  of  our  children,  the 
climate  in  which  they  live — we  like  the 
town  very  much,  all  of  us.  I  remember 
one  day  last  summer  when  we  were  sUiUed 
for  change,  no  air  conditioning,  we  had 
a  hermetically  sealed  car,  we  aL  were  abso- 
lutely sweltering  and  we  were  s'^ailed  soime- 
place  out  In  the  open  sunshine  for  about 
1 4  hours  and  one  of  the  boys  on  the  train, 
I'll  never  forget,  he  said — we  ail  were  per- 
spiring, and  Just  dying  there,  and  baking 
like  sardines —  But  its  so  good  for  the 
children." 

Mr.  Zegart.  What  about  the  railroad  it- 
self? What  sense  do  you  get  out  of  the 
railroad  coping  with  this? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  might  address  myself  tc  that. 
It's  a  very  frustrating  and  discouraging  pic- 
ture. Of  course,  there  are  evidences  of  tiie 
morale  of  the  railroad  which,  shall  we  say. 
sp>eak5  down  to  the  commuters  becaufee  so 
many  tunes  recently  I  ve  had  the  feellnp 
that  the  commuter  is  a  person  who  was  left 
right  smack  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
I  can't  explain  that.  We  are  considered 
last  In  order  of  Importance. 

Mr.  Manville.  I  frankly  feel  that  there 
Is  a  moral  deterioration  at  the  top  that  is 
reflected  In  the  devil  take  the  note  toward 
the  commuter.  They  don't  realize,  or  re- 
fuse to  realize,  that  outside  of  their  bond 
values  and  stock  values  or  whatever  val-aes 
they  call  it  down  there,  the  lifeline  to  our 
Uvellhoods  and  the  lifeline  which  is  a  con- 
nection between  New  York  and  our  children 
Is  just  something  that  is  unlmptrtant.  This 
Is  basically  the  problem.  It  is  the  inoial 
disintegration  of  the  people  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Zegart.  They  say  they're  broke.  This 
line  Is  broke. 

Mr.  Cai,loway.  No  question  about  It 
Mr.  Huntley.  If  the  passenger  ib  -unhappy 
with  the  railroad,  the  railroad  has  itt  own 
problems.      It    Is    fighting    for    survival. 

This  is  a  parade  of  New  Haven  Railroad 
employees  in  Boston.  Mass..  demonstrating 
In  support  of  the  management  of  their  rail- 
road In  an  appeal  to  the  State  legislature 
for  tax  relief.  Tax  relief — and  possibly  sub- 
sidy— is  the  New  Haven's  only  hope  for.  un- 
like other  railroads,  its  profits  from  hauling 
freight  do  not  cover  its  losses  in  hauling 
people. 

Mr.  Alpert  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  this  committee,  my  name  If  George  Al- 
pert; I  am  president  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road and  I  appear  here  In  favor  of  this  bill 
for  tax  relief.  The  New  Haven  Railroad, 
which  has  served  this  area  for  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  is  in  very  serious  trouble 
The  patient  Is  sick  and  there  are  a  number 
of  doctors  around  who  don't  seem  to  know 
what  the  ailment  Is  or  certainly  don't  dem- 
onstrate any  appreciation  or  it.  but  are 
quick  to  prescribe  cures. 

The  plight  of  the  railroads  in  .'imenca  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  studies.  Studies 
by  congressional  committees,  by  the  ICC,  by 
the  I>epartn:ient  of  Commerce  on  various  oc- 
casions,   aiid    the  point   of   all   tliese  etudlee 
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haa  been  that  there  have  been  great  changes 
In  the  railroad  buslnees  In  the  laat  quarter 
of  a  century  or  bo:  the  railroads  are  no 
longer  monopolies.  Much  of  our  freight 
business  has  gone  to  the  highway;  much  of 
our  passenger  business  has  gone  to  the  high- 
way and  to  the  air. 

Passenger  operation,  whatever  form  of 
transportation  you  may  use.  whether  It's 
rail,  whether  It's  rapid  transit,  whether  it's 
airlines.  Is  a  deficit  operation.  Because  of 
this  passenger  deficit,  ever  since  I  have  been 
president  of  the  railroad,  we  have  been  wort- 
ing  against  a  deadline.  There  hasn't  been 
a  day  when  we  could  rest  comfortably  that 
we  were  going  to  survive  until  the  next  week 

I  have  campaigned  now  for  over  5  years — 
I  have  been  president  since  January  of 
1956 — and  I  have  campaigned  all  during  that 
time  for  equal  treatment  on  every  level  of 
government  with  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. I  ask  for  no  gift.  I  ask  for  no  give- 
away. I  ask  for  no  favor  I  ask  for  no  spe- 
cial privilege.  All  I  ask  for  Is  equality.  All 
the  railroads  need — all  we  ask — is  equal 
treatment  with  other  forms  of  tran.sp'^r- 
tatlon.  We're  entitled  to  no  more  And  I 
can  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  we  expect 
no  less.  If  the  railroads  have  outlived  their 
us«fulne8s.  if  we  are  to  go  the  way  of  the 
covered  wagon,  well  lets  call  It  a  day. 
Let's  relegate  the  railroad  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  have  less  talk  about 
the  necessity  for  service 

Mr,  Hui'TrLinr  The  ceremonial  driving  of  a 
final  spike  in  an  earlier  happier  day  for  rail- 
roads was  the  symbol  of  the  opening  of  a 
continent  The  growing  network  of  rails 
spanned  the  country,  and  raised  insignifi- 
cant hamlets  like  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
Into  great  cities  Wherever  the  railroad 
went,  there  went  the  flow  of  American 
expansion. 

The  great  trains  ran  everywhere — by  the 
turn  of  the  century  there  was  hardly  a 
community  In  America  more  than  20  miles 
from  a  railroad  station  The  stations 
themselves  were  more  than  Just  stopping 
places  for  trains.  They  brought  the  world 
to  our  doorsteps  in  the  persons  of  elegant 
gentry  dismounting  from  the  splttomed 
splendor  of  the  parlor  cars — and.  If  a  rail- 
road station  was  an  entrance  It  was  also 
a  gateway  The  trains  almost  demanded 
that  we  use  them  to  move  out  over  the  old 
boundaries — and,  as  we  did  so.  a  collec- 
tion of  small  provinces  became  joined  into  a 
great  nation  In  many  ways,  the  steam  lo- 
comotive and  its  train  of  cars  are  a  more 
accurate  syml>5l  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  America  than  the  covered  wagon 

For  most  of  the  19th  and  well  into  the 
20th  century,  there  was  a  romantic  attach- 
ment between  Americans  and  their  rail- 
roads There  was  no  love  lost  on  the  big 
corporations  that  owned,  manipulated  and 
exploited  them  —  that  cast  the  railroads  Into 
the  role  of  inconstant  and  overbearing  suit- 
ors The  love  affair  was  between  people 
and  trains  Thomas  Wolfe  captured  the 
mcxxl  of  America  when  he  wrote: 

"Brother,  have  you  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  fast  express?  The  names  of  the  mighty 
rails  that  bind  the  Nation,  the  wheeled 
thunder  of  the  names  that  net  the  con- 
tinent; the  Pennsylvania,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  Santa  Pe,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the 
Chicago  &  Morth  Western  the  Southern,  the 
Louisiana  &  Northern,  the  Seaboard,  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  k.  St  Paul,  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  New  Tork.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, the  Florida  East  Coast,  the  Rock  Is- 
land, and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

■•Brother,  the  names  of  the  engines,  the 
engineers,  and  the  sleeping  cars  the  great 
engines  of  the  Pacific  type,  the  articulated 
Mallets  with  three  sets  of  eight -yoked  driv- 
ing wheels,  the  400-ton  thijjiderbolts  with 
J  T  Cllne.  T  J,  MacRae  and  the  demon 
hawk   eyes   of  H.   D.   Campbell   on   the   rails 


Trains  cross  the  continent  In  a  swirl  of  dust 
and  thunder,  the  leaves  fly  down  the  tracks 
behind  them;  the  great  trains  cleave 
through  gulch  and  gully,  they  rumble  with 
sfKjked  thunder  on  the  bridges  over  the 
brown  wash  of  mighty  rivers,  they  toil 
through  hills  they  skirt  the  rough  brown 
stubble  of  shorn  fields,  they  whip  past 
empty  statiors  in  the  little  towns  and  their 
great  stride  pounds  its  even  pulse  across 
America  " 

Today,  the  ^reat  days  are  over,  this  Is  one 
of  the  famous  trains  of  the  American  past 
on  its  last  r-in:  the  Nelly  B!y  The  Nelly 
went  Into  service  in  1887  as  a  fast  express 
between  New  York  and  Atlantic  City 

In  her  prir.ie.  the  Nelly  Bly  often  hauled 
over  500  vacationers  In  17  coaches  and  2 
diners— but  In  her  last  days  her  2  remaining 
coaches  averaged  but   12  pe'jple 

[.Singing,] 

"Nelly  Bly.  Nelly  Bly,  never  give  a  sigh. 
Never  let  a  teardrop  In  the  corner  of  your 

eye. 
Nelly   Bly   s  ngs    a   song    like   a  turtle  dove. 
Y'  u  heard  :t  in  the  pasture  and  you  heard 

it  In  the  grove. 

Hey  Nelly.  Ho  Nelly,  listen  love  to  me. 
I'll  play  for  you  and  sing  for  you 
A  dulcem  melody, 

"Hey  Nelly.  Ho  Nelly,  listen  love  to  me. 
I'll  play  for  you  and  sing  for  you 
A  dulcem  melody." 

Mr.  HtTNTLET.  The  Nelly  Bly  Is  one  of  more 
than  5,000  tialns  that  have  vanished  forever 
from  the  American  landscape.  Gone,  prob- 
ably forever,  are  the  Hustler,  the  Royal  Blue, 
the  HoneyniLHjn  Express,  the  Gulf  Coast 
Rebel,  the  State  of  Maine  and  dozens  like 
them. 

There  are  no  passenger  trains  at  all  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Maine  Central,  the 
Tennessee  Central,  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, the  Norfolk  Southern,  the  Western 
Maryland,  ai.d  many  others. 

TTie  little  branch  lines  have  almost  com- 
pletely drle<t  up,  and  so  have  some  of  the 
ni.iin  lines:  you  cannot  ride  the  railroad  to 
Bangor.  Maine:  to  Bennington  or  Manches- 
ter. Vt.;  to  Ithaca,  NY.;  Annapolis,  Md.;  to 
Gettysburg.  Pa.;  or  to  hundreds  of  com- 
munities like  them. 

Passenger  service  has  even  dried  up  In 
whole  Statef ,  most  notably  Maine,  which  has 
no  trains  a:  all  between  Its  cities.  South 
Dakota  Is  In  a  similar  position  and  so  are 
portions  of  other  States.  Indeed  the  great 
days  are  over. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  American  passen- 
ger trains  continue  to  disappear  at  their 
present  rate,  there  will  be  none  left  by  1970. 
However  that  may  be.  many  experts  agree 
that  the  decline  of  the  passenger  railroad  Is 
of  conslderitbly  more  than  sentimental  sig- 
nificance, particularly  to  the  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people  living  In  our  urban 
areas. 

We  win  examine  this  growing  transporta- 
tion crisis  after  this  message. 

Passenger  railroads  are  disappearing — of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  ques- 
tion might  legitimately  be  asked :  who 
needs  them?  To  get  the  answer,  we  are 
going  to  several  places  around  the  country 
where  the  Impact  of  this  question  Is  being 
felt.  We  stiirt  In  the  past,  here  In  Pennsyl- 
vania Station,  with  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Huntley,  Thirty  years  ago.  traveling 
to  Chicago  on  the  Broadway  Limited  from 
Pennsylvania  Station  or  on  the  20th  Cen- 
tury from  Grand  Central  was  an  experience 
in  luxury.  Leaving  at  6  pm,.  and  arriving 
at  9  the  next  morning,  these  were  the  most 
famous  and  glamorous  trains  in  the  world. 
On  board,  a  variety  of  personal  services  was 
available — barbershop.  manlcurL-^t.  hair- 
dresser, and  a  dozen  other  special  attentions 
matched  only  by  the  finest  hotels. 


Even  President  Prankl'n  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  said  to  have  remarked  that,  to  him. 
the  ultimate  In  gracious  living  was  to  ride 
m  a  pullman — and  especially  to  sit  in  the 
dlnln;  car  and  watch  the  scenery  go  by 
while  being  served  in  front  of  a  snowy  white 
tablecloth  Today,  the  trains  still  run  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  The  red  carpet  is 
gone  for  passengers  coming  aboard  the  20th 
Century.  It  la  still  considered  a  good  train, 
and  some  of  the  old  niceties  are  still  ob- 
served But.  for  .nany  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  ride  was  once  a  thrill,  the  feeling 
Is  no  longer  the  same — nor  Is  the  reason 
for  being  there. 

Passenger.  Well,  I  travel.  I'm  on  this  train 
because  the  weather  canceled  me  out  of 
an  airplane  ride — which  Is  quicker  to  Chi- 
cago, so  I  could  be  rested  for  tomorrow.  I 
travel  all  over  the  country  and  find  that  an 
airplane.  In  spite  of  weather,  gets  me  there 
faster  and  more  comfortably. 

Mr  Zegakt  For  you  two  men  this  Is 
emergency  travel. 

Passengex.  It's   emergency   travel   for   me 

Passenger  Normally  I  wouldn't  be  aboard 
this  thing  I  would  much  prefer  being  on  a 
plane  because  you  could  be  there  in  2 
hours  and  get  a  good  night's  rest  at  the 
hotel,  whereas  aboard  the  train,  I  know  I 
won't   sleep   all   night. 

Mr  HuNTUKY.  The  decline  of  the  passenger 
train  was  Inevitable — the  Jet  Is  faster  and 
more  glamorous,  the  automobile  more  con- 
venient. But  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
the  railroad  Industry  Itself — labor  as  well  as 
management — contributed  to  that  decline 

F^emalx  Passenger.  Oh,  I  think  the  service 
In  the  train  Is  good.  The  service  I  find  In- 
convenient Is  the  way  you  have  to  get  your 
tickets  When  we  anticipated  taking  this 
trip,  we  went  to  our  agent,  travel  agent.  In 
New  Rochelle.  and  said.  "We  want  to  go  on 
the  20th  Century  to  Chicago  on  Sunday 
night."  And  he  said.  "Oh.  we  can't  sell  you 
tickets  for  that,  you  have  to  go  directly  to 
the  railroad."  Well,  we  phoned  the  rail- 
road, and  I  must  say  the  gentleman  was 
very  accommodating  on  the  other  end.  but  It 
meant  that  we  had  to  make  a  trip  Into 
New  York  on  a  day  prior  to  our  taking 
off — so  that  ttirned  out  to  be  a  great 
Inconvenience 

Passenger  Well.  I  don't  want  to  be  critical 
of  the  railroad,  but  I  called  the  station  a 
number  of  times  Just  to  try  to  get  a  reserva- 
tion, and  I  thought  maybe  they  had  gone  out 
of  business  because  it  was  so  long  before 
we  got  an  answer.  Finally  someone — and 
really  It  was  an  Inconvenience.  Now.  you 
don't  get  that  kind  of  a  setup  with  the  air- 
planes because  they  are  really  alert,  alive 
and  active,  and  looking  for  business  The 
railroads  seem  to  be  somewhat  Indifferent  as 
to  whether  people  are  going  to  patronize 
them  or  not.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  re- 
surgence In  spirit  and  service  and  In  many 
other  directions.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  believe  the  railroads  really  have  been 
hit 

Mr.  Huntley.  Prof.  Stanley  Berge  of  North- 
western University,  a  specialist  in  transpor- 
tation. 

Professor  Behge.  I  look  at  management  of 
different  kinds  of  transp>ortatlon.  My  Job 
Is  to  teach  business  administration  as  it 
applies  to  the  transportation  Industry.  It 
does  rather  surprise  me  to  see  the  contrasts 
In  the  managerial  techniques  employed  by 
railroads,  airlines,  motor  carriers,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  think  that  if  I  could  make  one 
constructive  suggestion  to  the  railroad  In- 
dustry, it  would  be  that  they  use  more  long- 
term  planning  than  they  do  now.  I  think 
that  some  railroads  have  long-term  planning 
and  research,  actually  going  on  full  time. 
Other  railroads  are  sort  of  leading — are  sort 
of  in  the  dark  from  day  to  day.  They  are 
planning  for  nekt  week — but  not  for  10  years 
from    now.      What    I   would   like    to    see    on 
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every  railroad   Is  a  vice  president   In  charge 
of  1980. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  George  CahiU,  a  railroad 
labor  union  ofQclal — 

Mr.  Cahox.  If  certain  heads  of  the  rail- 
roads would  reallz<?  that  they're  now  In  a 
competitive  form  of  Industry  and  they  have 
to  go  and  compete  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation like  they  have  in  years  gone  by — 
I  think  this  would  be  a  much  better  place 
to  work.  Such  as  we  have  them,  every  so 
often  they  become  economy  minded  and  the 
first  thing  they  do  Is  take  off  a  train.  When 
you  take  off  a  train,  you  lose  business.  Some 
of  the  retisons  for  this  diminishing  passenger 
MTTloe  and  freight  business  is  because  cer- 
tain financier  have  come  Into  this  Industry 
and  have  tried  to  milk  It  Instead  of  trying 
to  Improve  the  business 

Mr.  HuNTT-EY,  L«'wls  Mumford.  a  noted 
pioneer    In    urban    and    regional    planning — 

Mr.  MuMroRD.  First  of  all.  the  railroad  has 
been  unprogresslve  In  'ts  technological  de- 
velopment— they  Introduced  the  streamlined 
train  In  the  1930s,  but  the  streamlined  loco- 
motive had  already  been  Invented  in  1865 
and  It  took  them  all  that  time  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  technological  advantage 
in  streamlining,  and  so  they  have  been  very 
slow  and  the  unions  have  been  slow  too  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
they  need  a  more  flexible  service,  they 
shouldn't  have  to  run  a  10-car  train  when 
they  only  need  a  3 -car  train,  they  should.  If 
they  have  a  more  flexible  service  and  fewer 
passengers,  run  more  trains  and  less  cars. 
Instead  of  fewer  trains  and  more  cars.  There 
are  a  hundred  waya  In  which  they  have  gone 
to  sleep  on  the  Jod  and  they  needed  a  Jolt 
to  wake  them  up  and  frankly  this  Jolt  has 
been  so  severe  it  looks  as  though  it  might 
kill  them. 

Mr.  Huntley.  Senator  Warren  G  Mag- 
NUSON,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Commerce    Committee — 

Senator  Macnus<}n.  It  has  been  said  that 
railroad  management  is  bad.  Now  Just 
where  you  point  your  finger,  to  what  presi- 
dent, or  what  railroad,  is  a  dlflQcult  thing.  It 
would  be  like  me  going  by  an  unpalnted 
house — a  rundown  house — and  I  might  sug- 
gest the  management  is  bad  Inside  but  I 
don't  know  whether  the  wife  didn't  want 
to  spend  the  money  for  the  paint  or  the 
husband  could  have  been  out  of  a  Job  and 
didn't  have  the  money  to  paint.  Now  this 
is  the  problem  that  you  run  into.  The  rail- 
roads can  do  a  lot  though,  I  think,  in  saying 
to  themselves  and  making  a  decision  that 
they  are  going  to;  that  passenger  traflBc, 
passenger  trains  are  still  a  part  of  the  rail- 
road system;  still  necessary  in  the  United 
States;  that  not  continue  vtrith  the  philos- 
ophy that  passenger  traCBc  is  something  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  because  freight  is  the  big 
bulk  of  their  revenue  In  other  words  Just 
cast  It  aside,  and  once  they  make  up  their 
collective  minds  to  that,  they're  going  to  do 
something  about  It  themselves.  And  the 
Goverrunent's  going   to  aid    them. 

Mr.  Huntley.  One  railroad  that  seems  to 
have  made  ud  Its  collective  mind  to  do  some- 
thing about  passenger  service  Is  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western.  It  is  providing  the  pas- 
sengers on  Its  3  Chicago  commuter  lines 
with  some  200  new  trains  of  an  advanced  de- 
sign which  are  both  more  efficient  and  more 
comfortable  than  the  equipment  they  re- 
placed. 

Female  Passenger.  The  way  it  used  to  be 
We  were  late  in  ttte  morning,  usually  a  half 
an  hour;  In  the  evening  we  were  much  later, 
often  40  minutes.  50  minutes,  60  minutes; 
now  we  are  not  only  on  time,  but  we  are 
usually  2  minutes  ahead  of  time  In  Chicago 
every  morning.  Of  course,  another  thing 
that  impresses  me  is  the  clean  cars;  now  I 
can  even  wear  a  white  coat  to  work. 

Female  Passenger.  And  we  don't  get  wet 
when  it  rains,  ettlier.  The  windows  used  to 
stick — we  couldn't  get  them  open,  then  we 


couldn't  get  them  closed,  and  it  was — what 
it  was  doing  outside,  it  did  Inside  too. 

Male  Passenger.  The  windows  would  rat- 
tle, the  birds  would  practically  fly  through 
the  train  when  it  stopped  at  a  station — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  very  unpleasant. 

Passenger.  Occasionally  a  rock.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Passenger.  Art  here  has  been  riding  for  39 
years    so    he    probably    knows    more    of    the 

ffWItS. 

Passenger.  I  started  at  Irving  Park  about 
39  years  ago  and  then  we  moved  to  Park 
Ridge  and  I  rode  from  Park  Ridge  and  then 
to  Burlington  but  I  have  seen  a  conversion 
of — oh.  from  the  wooden  coaches  to  a  steel 
coach,  and  then  to  those  with  the  dome 
roofs,  but  they  can't  compare  with  this  new 
coach  that  they  now  have;  it  has  go<3d  light- 
ing and  good  air. 

As  far  as  the  service  is  concerned,  you 
have  a  train  rimnlng  every  hour — both 
ways — on  the  Wisconsin  Division  that  I 
know  of  and  I  believe  for  one  my  wife  has 
taken  the  train  In  the  last  several  weeks 
over  and  above  a  comparison  of  some  time 
ago  when  she  tised  to  drive  in  all  the  time. 
Just  for  the  convenience  of  It.  It's  true  that 
there  are  local  stops  all  up  and  down  the 
line,  up  until  about  4:30  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  expresses  start  running  lor  long- 
distance commuters,  but  for  the  most  part 
I  think  that  you'll  find  the  gals — especially 
during  the  winter  time,  on  account  of 
weather — are  starting  to  take  the  train  into 
town  to  do  a  little  shopping  instead  of  get- 
ting into  the  car  and  driving  over  to  the 
various  shopping  centers. 

Passenger.  If  you're  gonna  take  the  car 
In  the  morning,  where  are  you  gonna  park? 
Parking  in  the  loop — it's  a  premium — It's 
very  expensive — It's  terrific  to  get  in — you 
drive  all  over  trying  to  get  a  parking  space — 
even    in    the   city   parking    lots. 

Mr.  Huntley.  Despite  the  highway  beside 
Its  tracks,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western's 
commuter  traffic  continues  to  increase,  a 
source  of  some  satisfaction  to  its  chairman. 
Ben   W    Helneman. 

Mr.  Heineman  In  1956,  when  new  manage- 
ment came  to  this  railroad,  we  ha<l  a  fairly 
typical  commuter  problem:  we  hud  steam 
engines,  we  had  dirty  and  old  coaches,  and 
our  suburban  schedules  were  not  completely 
reliable.  We  concluded  that  we  were  going 
to  have  to  put  this  service  on  a  basis  that 
would  enable  it  to  compete  with  new  ex- 
pressways which  were  then  being  planned 
or  constructed.  We  also  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  regulatory  commissions  in  giving 
management  freedom,  or  relative  freedom,  to 
undertake  these  necessary  changes.  W%  ob- 
tained this  from  our  regulatory  commission 
here  in  Illinois  and  on  the  basis  of  that  we 
went  ahead,  we  purchased  some  $43  million 
worth  of  new  equipment,  we  modernized  It 
completely,  with  alr-condltioned  modern 
cars,  push-pull  equipment  of  the  new  design. 
And  today  we  believe  that  we  have  some 
40,000  satisfied  commuters  each  day,  each 
way.  that  we  have  made  a  contribution  to 
the  community,  and  in  addition,  we  have 
converted  losses  of  some  $2 'a  million  a  year 
from  our  suburban  operations  to  a  very  small 
profit. 

Mr.  Huntley.  Today.  In  sharp  distinction 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  railroads,  'the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  carries  more 
passengers  into  the  city  than  at  any  time 
in  Its  113-year  history.  To  the  multitudes  In 
other  large  cities,  who  fight  their  way  In  and 
out  every  day  in  Increasing  numbers,  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
suggests  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  what 
has  become  a  major  transportation  problem. 
Among  those  who  have  been  concerned  in 
this  problem  Is  Harrison  Williams,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Williams.  Certainly  it  Is  true 
that  we  face  a  desperate  crisis  in  transporta- 


tion In  oiir  country  today  Right  now  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  In  this  country  are  liv- 
ing In  metropolitan  areas.  It  soon  will  be 
75  percent  of  our  i>eople  are  living  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Twice  a  day.  in  these  metro- 
politan areas,  everybody's  going  the  same 
place — they're  going  to  work  from  home  In 
the  morning,  and  then  from  work  to  home 
In  the  evening — and  we  know  that  because 
we  have  not  met  the  problem  of  moving 
these  people  efficiently,  effectively,  we  have 
got  ourselves  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  Out  of 
traffic  Jams  alone  in  this  countrv  today  we 
lose  from  »5  billion  to  M  billion  a  year  We 
used  to  move  people  rather  effectively  on 
rails  all  over  the  country.  Out  In  Los  An- 
geles they  used  to  have  the  mterurban.  In 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  we  used  to  have  effi- 
cient mass-transit  on  commuter  railroads 
but  throughout  the  country  we  see  a  dete- 
rioration has  set  in  ever  since  World  War 
n;  and  rail  lines  have  been  abandoned  or 
service  has  been  discontinued  or  has  been 
set  back;  and  we  have,  as  a  nation,  tried  to 
meet  ova  metropolitan  transit  rush -peak 
hours  through  the  automobile  and  on  the 
highway. 

Mr.  Huntley.  This  is  Los  Angeles.  Calif  . 
the  city  which  more  than  any  other  has 
come  to  rely  on  the  automobile  and  the 
highway. 

Governor  Edmund  Brown — 

Governor  Brown.  Well,  here  In  Los  An- 
geles, you  see  all  these  automobiles  one 
right  after  another,  bumper  to  bumper,  and 
we're  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  We  have 
the  best  freeway  system  in  the  entire  United 
States,  but  It  Just  isn't  enough.  We're  going 
to  have  5  million  more  people  and  then 
think  what  the  situation  will  be  here  with 
5  million  more  automobiles,  and  we  have  one 
automobile  for  almost  every  person  in  the 
State.  Think  what  the  situation  will  be 
when  that  happens. 

We  have  a  budget  here  In  this  State  of 
$2,600  million.  A  third  of  It  goes  Into  free- 
ways, city  and  county  roads.  Just  to  take 
care  of  these  people,  and  we  have  other  great 
needs. 

Eighty  percent  of  them  have  one  person  in 
the  car,  maybe  ninety  percent.  It  means 
congestion,  bumj>er-to-bumber  traffic,  slow- 
ness in  getting  to  work,  delays,  vexations, 
having  to  leave  an  hour — and  In  some  cases 
an  hour  and  a  half — from  their  homes  to  get 
w^here  they  want  to  go.  It  Just  means  locked 
up  In  a  car  an  hour  In  the  morning,  an  hour 
at  night,  it  means  accidents,  highways,  con- 
gestion In  the  courts  due  to  traffic  accidents, 
it's  Just  not  good  living  In  this  modern  day 

You  understand,  too.  when  you  build  a 
freeway,  an  eight-lane  freeway,  you  have  to 
take  ail  sorts  of  land  off  the  tax  rolls;  you 
have  to  take  buildings  and  homes  and  take 
them  away,  and  these  are  off  the  tax  rolls 
which  increases  the  taxes  on  the  houses  that 
are  left.  All  of  these  automobiles  have  to 
park  someplace:  they  are  put  Into  parking 
lots  that  don't  produce  as  much  money  in 
taxes  as  a  fine  building,  or  a  department 
store,  all  of  tills  has  a  countereffect  on  the 
financing  of  a  city  or  county.  It  has  an 
effect  on  the  taxes  that  each  individual  pays. 
It  has  a  destructive  effect  In  every  way  and 
we  must  do  something  about  it. 

We  have  to  have  a  system  of  Interlocking 
mass  rail  transportation  moving  In  the  areas 
where  people  want  to  go.  They  will  still 
have  to  use  their  automobiles,  but  if  we  have 
fast,  comfortable  and  expeditious  mass  rail 
transportation,  speedy,  getting  them  there 
quickly,  then  we'll  begin  to  make  some  prog- 
ress In  this  area  and  people  will  begin  to 
live  again.  It  actually  means  freedom  of  the 
individual,  freedom  to  do  scxne  of  tlie  things 
that  a  free  citizen  wants  to  do  with  his  life; 
he  doesn't  want  to  be  caged  In  an  auto- 
mobile 2  hours  of  every  day  of  his  life;  he 
might  Just  as  well  be  in  Jail  af  be  moving  in 
an  automobile  2  hours  of  every  day  of  his 
life. 
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B4r.  HuNTLiT.  Ironically.  Loe  Angeles  once 
had  a  flourlahlng  system  of  rail  transpor- 
tation— the  900  red  cars  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Railway  running  over  1.100  miles  of 
track  that  made  up  the  most  complete  net- 
work <A  Interurban  electric  rAilway  service 
In  the  country.  But  one  by  one  as  highways 
grew,  the  rail  lines  vanished.  Only  a  few 
we«ks  ago.  the  red  car  line  running  from 
Long  Beach  to  Loe  Angeles  was  closed  do-An. 
It  was  the  first  line  in  the  system,  and  the 
last  to   go — and   this   Is   its   ftnal  run. 

CoNDfcTOB  I  sure  hate  that  they're  dis- 
continuing these  red  cars  here.  People 
w;\nted  rapid  transit  .md  they  had  It — and 
now  its  sure  a  shame  that  they  re  g''lng  oS. 

Passenger.  All  this  has  got  to  go  for  prog- 
ress but  I  think  that  it's  a  mistake  because 
the  bus  h,-ts  got  to  run  on  the  freeway  and 
the  rioads  and  the  cars  here  have  their 
right  of  w.iy  right  on  through  to  the  beach. 

P.^sszNCER.  I'm  an  engineer  and  I"ve  made 
an  extensive  study  of  rapid  transit  systems 
and  the  biggest  mi.stalce  wns  when  they  first 
abandoned  the  Glendale-Burbank  line.  And 
let  these  rights-of-way  revert.  Now  it's  go- 
ing to  be  terrifically  expensive  to  ever  get 
adequate  rights-of-way  for  an  efficient  trans- 
portation system. 

P.-LSSENnEH.  It  almost  ser.ds  a  chill  up  my 
spine  to  think  that  this  i.s  the  end  and  that 
there  will  be  no  more  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HfNTLEY  At  his  home  in  Amenla. 
N' Y..  Lewis  Mamfjrd  reflects  on  transpor- 
tation and  people. 

Mr.  Mt-MFORo.  The  average  man  hasn't 
very  much  choice  left  in  the  world  and 
therefore  anything  that  gives  him  a  slight 
amount  of  choice  he  regards  as  important 
f  jr  his  well-being.  And  I  think  he  still  feels 
that  the  motorcar  gives  him  more  freedom 
than  he  gets  on  the  public  transportation 
system  In  the  beginning,  I  think  the  au- 
tomobile was  not  really  a  symbol  of  libera- 
tion but  was  a  fact  of  liberation  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  thing  if  you  owned  a  car  and 
could  go  out  over  the  bumpy  dirt  roads 
Into  the  country  than  to  have  advantages 
that  you'd  only  dreamed  about  before.  As 
a  symbol!  of  liberation,  the  automobile  stUl 
remains,  as  a  fact  It  has  become  Just  the 
opposite  of  wh.at  the  dream  meant  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Zecaht.  What  are  the  consequences? 
Where  are  we  headed?  Are  we  still  seeing 
all  the  dlmen.slons  of  where  we're  going  If 
this  kind  of  thing  persists':' 

Mr.  MuMroRD  No.  I  d  >:.  ;  clunk  we  have 
even  begun  txj  see  the  dimensions  because 
we  are  allowing  our  cities,  for  example,  to 
be  scdtUreU  ovLr  hundreds  of  square  miles 
and  people  are  attempting  to — without  rea- 
lizing what  they're  doing — to  keep  up  a  very 
complex  and  closely  Inwrrelated  civilization 
with  very  primitive  facilities.  Our  facil- 
ities are  getting  more  and  more  primitive 
every  day.  The  local  facilities,  while  the 
large-scale  f.vciiules  are  becoming  more  tech- 
nologically refilled  and  more  elegant,  the 
Jetpiane  will  ijet  our  letters  across  the  con- 
tinent in  6  hours  but  the  Post  Office  De- 
partmen*.  u.ung  Its  motortrucks,  takes  2 
days  to  get  them  up  from  New  York.  Peo- 
ple don't  realize  that  we've  gone  backward 
incredibly  during  the  Utst  50  years  In  all 
our  local  facilities.  What  we  need  is  a  bal- 
anced system  of  tran.^portatlon.  one  which 
would  take  care  of  ail  our  transportation 
needs;  which  goes  beyi^nd  the  use  of  the 
motorcar  alone,  which  gues  beyond  tlie  use 
of  the  private  vehicle  alone.  We  need  pub- 
lic transporUitlon;  we  need  private  traxis- 
portatlon,  we  need  the  pedestrian;  we  need 
the  m^tor  road;  we  need  the  railroads;  we 
need  the  plane,  aid  we  need  the  jetpiane. 
But  we  mustn't  think  purely  in  terms  of 
.■^peed  or  p  irely  in  terms  of  popularity.  We 
are  treating  a  railroitd  system  as  if  It  were  a 
disposable  conUilner  we  have  stopped  drink- 
ing from  for  the  moment  and  we're  let- 
ting  It  go.     But  it's  very  likely  that  within 


another  10  years  we  will  have  to  reinvent 
the  railroad  system  in  irder  to  perform  the 
functions  tii.it  no  other  f  -rm  t.if  transporta- 
tion does.  And  when  we  do  It.  we'll  do  it 
at  a  colosstii  coet  compared  to  the  cost 
>:  k''ping  up  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Hc.vTLEY.  One  city  that  is  proposing, 
in  effect,  to  reinvent  the  railroad  Is  San 
Francisco.  An  ambitiotis  and  far-ranging 
plan,  costing  over  a  billion  dollars  and  In- 
volving five  coiuaties,  goes  before  the  voters 
next  year. 

General  Manager  John  Pelrce.  of  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

Mr.  Peikce.  We  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  are  planning  a  regional  system  of  rail 
rapid  transit  to  relieve  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  traCac  congestion.  TrafiBc  congestion 
today  Is  very  difficult  and  very  serious.  Our 
principal  conrern  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
10  or  20  or  30  years  from  today  as  our  popu- 
lation doubles  or  trebles.  Now.  In  this  rapid 
transit  system  that  we  are  planning,  the  key 
link  in  the  system  is  an  underwater  tube 
connecting  downtown  San  Francisco  with 
downtown  Oakland. 

Now.  this  tube  will  pass  under  the  existing 
Oakland-San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge.  It'll  be 
approximately  4  miles  in  length  and  through 
the  use  of  this  means,  high-speed  trains  will 
be  able  to  travel  at  top  speeds  of  80  miles  an 
hotir  connecting  the  two  principal  cities  in 
this  area  and  this  distance  can  be  bridged 
in  about  8  minutes.  At  the  present  time, 
with  traffic  congestion  at  it  is.  It  takes  ap- 
proximately 45  minutes  during  congested 
hours  or  rush  hours  to  bridge  this  same  dis- 
tance. When  this  line  reaches  OaJdand,  one 
branch  will  go  north  to  Richmond  and  the 
University  of  California;  another  line  will 
go  easterly  in  the  Contra  Costa  County  and 
a  third  line  will  go  south  toward  San  Jose. 

Now,  coming  back  to  San  Francisco,  to  the 
south  will  be  a  line  going  down  the  peninsula 
towards  San  Jose  and  eventually  reaching 
San  Jose.  Then  to  the  north  a  line  will  go 
across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  into  Marin 
County.  Now.  that  bridge  is  at  the  present 
time  a  vehicular  bridge,  but  we  propose  to 
build  a  lower  deck  to  accommodate  these 
high-speed  trains.  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
part  of  these  lines  will  be  below  ground  in 
subways,  part  will  be  at  grade — but  grade 
separated — and  a  part  will  be  on  graceful 
aerial  structures,  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
practically  noiseless,  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  surface  traffic  and  without  con- 
tributing surface  congestion. 

So  there  you  have  a  five-county  regional 
system  of  rail  rapid  transit  capable  of  moving 
vast  nvunbers  of  people  economically,  effici- 
ently, and  in  competition  with  the  automo- 
bile, and  that  is  the  secret  of  success,  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  plan  a  facility  that  will 
lure  people  out  of  their  automobiles  they 
may  continue  to  use  those  automobiles  to 
the  extent  that  they  possibly  can.  So  this  is 
the  obvious  answer,  and  we  tire  confident 
that  in  the  next  10  years  when  this  sjrstem 
is  built,  we  will  have  something  that  will  in- 
dicate to  metropolitan  America  an  answer 
to  traffic  congestion  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  popularity  of  the  automobile. 

Mr.  HtTNTLKT.  While  San  Francisco's  am- 
bitious transit  plan  represents  the  possibili- 
ties of  tomorrow,  this  is  the  reality  of 
today — not  building,  but  dismantling. 

This  is  the  burial  of  passenger  service  on 
the  West  Shore  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  a  once  flourishing  com- 
muter line  serving  New  York  City,  which 
gradually  stirrendered  over  the  years  to  the 
automobile. 

Four  former  passenger  conductors  recall 
the  circumstances   of   its  departure. 

First  Conductor.  The  railroad  was  selling 
the  commuters  down  the  river.  These  com- 
muters would  ask  their  friends  to  ride  this 
railroad  and  their  friends  would  say.  "Whaf" 
They'd  be  delayed,   they'd   be  held   up  by  a 


freight  train,  they  woxild — the  railroad  did 
nothing  in  the  past  15  years  to  encourage 
commuting  travel.  They  would — did  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  ruin  commuting 
travel  and  abolish  and  take  off  trains,  in 
the  past  15  years. 

Second  Conductor.  A  lot  of  these  pas- 
sengers. I  knew  their  families.  I  knew  their 
wives.  I  knew  their  children  when  they  went 
to  work.  The  children  I  used  to  take  to 
school  on  the  trains.  These  men  eventually, 
these  schoolchildren,  eventually  became  com- 
muters and  they  complained,  told  me  their 
problems,  that  they  didn't  get  to  work. 
But  instead  of  meeting  this  competition,  so- 
called  competition,  and  trying  to  make  the 
railroad  more  efficient,  they  Just  Ignored 
these  people. 

Third  Conductor.  I  don't  say  they'd  all 
quit  at  once,  but  you'd  lose  5  or  6  this  month 
and  10  next  month  and  the  first  you  know 
the  train   was   gone,   the  people  were  gone. 

Mr.  HuNTLBT.  The  employees  of  the  divi- 
sion feel  that  discontinuing  the  West  Shore 
line  was  a  mistake,  and  so,  apparently,  does 
the  president  of  the  railroad  itself.  Alfred 
Perl  man. 

Mr.  Perlman  I  have  said  right  along  that 
New  York  is  committing  suicide.  There  are 
eight  different  authorities  Just  to  handle 
vehicular  traffic  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
No  one  of  whom  reports  to  another.  This 
Is  chaotic  here.  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
Is  crazy  but  as  a  man  who  must  report  to 
my  board  of  directors  and  say,  "Can  I  spend 
a  hundred  million  dollars  on  commuter 
cars."  when  the  State  says  I  cant  make  a 
profit,  this  Is  a  different  thing  But  all  I'm 
saying  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  city 
Itself — where  there  Isnt  a  coordinated  plan 
on  where  to  use  rubber,  where  to  use  air, 
where  to  use  steel,  rail.  In  their  best  func- 
tions— I  Just  think   It's  stupid. 

Mr  HuNTLKT.  It  would  seem  that  there  Is 
Indeed  something  irrational  about  a  situa- 
tion In  which  a  railroad  discontinues  a  serv- 
ice because  It  Is  losing  money — rips  up  the 
raUs  and  sells  the  stations — while  Its  presi- 
dent agrees  that  the  abandoned  line  could 
perform  a  vital  function  for  the  people  of 
a  major  city.     And  yet  this  is  not  surprising. 

As  a  recent  report  made  for  the  Senate 
committee  stated :  "The  problems  of  the 
commuter  railroad  are  not  an  Isolated  dis- 
ease; they  are  symptoms  of  deep-seated  defi- 
ciencies In  urban  transportation.  Instead 
of  having  planned  and  coordinated  systems 
for  moving  people  by  public  and  private 
means,  we  have  a  Jtmible  of  bits  and  pieces, 
all  built  without  planning  and  without  ra- 
tional Integration  and  coordination  of  serv- 
ices. The  basic  function  of  urban  trans- 
portation systems  is  to  move  people;  the 
basic  function  of  cities  is  to  provide  a  place 
for  people  to  live  and  work  with  comfort 
and  convenience.  We  have  tended  to  lose 
sight  of  these  fundamentals  In  the  auto  age 
and  have  concentrated  on  moving  and  stor- 
ing vehicles  to  the  exclusion  of  analyzing 
the  functional  transportation  problem  and 
taking  appropriate  action." 

We  began  this  NBC  white  paper  with  rail- 
roads and  we  find  that  we  have  ended  with 
cities.  Primarily,  this  Is  where  the  future 
of  the  passenger  railroad  seems  to  He  The 
problem  is  to  Insure  that  future  by  making 
some  sense  In  the  present. 

This  Is  Chet  Huntley 
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SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OP    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the 
current  debate  on  Federal  assistance  to 
education  that  the  question  before  us 


is.  not  whether  there  shall  be  Federal 
assistance,  but  of  what  kind.  Many 
speakers  on  the  floor  and  before  the  sub- 
committee have  stressed  the  multitude  of 
educational  and  quasi-educational  pro- 
,^rams  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  a  direct  interest  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Repubhc.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  reserved  one  section  in  every 
township  for  the  endowment  of  schools 
in  the  territories,  a  program  which  be- 
gan in  1785.  Over  the  following  century 
and  a  half  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  an  interest  in  many  educational  pro- 
grams, the  earliest  of  which  supported 
education  connected  with  the  common 
defense.  The  establishment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  1802.  and 
subsequent  Academy  programs  in  other 
services,  the  education  of  the  civilian 
population  during  the  Second  World 
War.  were  other  programs  relating  to 
the  nat.onal  defense.  The  culmination 
of  this  effort  came  with  the  passage  o> 
the  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  Federal  Government  has  supported 
education  efforts  in  si>ecial  Federal  ju- 
risdictions dating  from  a.s."=istance  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1804.  and  ex- 
tended in  a  number  of  areas  as  military 
posts.  Indian  reservations,  national 
parks,  and  outlying  possessions. 

In  addition  to  the  early  land  grants, 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided  Federal 
land  grants  to  assist  and  support  coDeges 
teaching  agricullure,  engineering,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  That  program  has 
now.  of  course,  extended  to  some  68  ma- 
jor universities  and  colleges,  and  is  an 
accepted  and  highly  valuable  adjunct 
to  our  education  effort.  Then,  too, 
there  is  in  existence  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  vocational  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  Federal  edu- 
cational activities  were  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  which  came  into  being  in 
1937.  Of  course,  the  Serviceman's 
Readjustment  Act,  the  so-called  GI  bill 
of  rights,  dat€s  from  1944;  and  under 
it  practically  every  veteran  was  eligible 
for  education  benefits  of  unprecedented 
scope.  The  so-called  impacted  areas 
legislation  of  1950  is  another  major  Fed- 
eral education  program  which  has  now 
been  in  op)eraticn  for  a  decade.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  clearly  has  had 
an  interest  in  education  and  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  education  as  long  as  this 
Nation  has  existed.  The  principle,  as 
we  have  heard  repeatedly  in  this  debate, 
is  not  new ;  and  to  those  who  argue  that 
previous  Federal  programs  have  been  of 
little  significance,  allow  me  to  cite  a 
study  undertaken  last  year  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Cau- 
tioning that  it  Is  impossible  to  obtain 
precise  figures  fctr  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  1960  fcT  educational  or  quasi- 
educational  purposes,  the  Library 
reaches  a  figure  slightly  less  than  $4 
billion.  Regardless  of  the  reliability  of 
the  total  figure,  its  magnitude  indicates 
clearly  that  our  Federal  Government 
has  made  a  heavy  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  Fe<leral  assistance. 

Surely  the  early  land  ordinance  and 
the  Morrill  Act  represented  national  ef- 


forts to  meet  the  national  education 
challenges  as  they  then  existed.  In  the 
ongoing  processes  of  defining  our  edu- 
cation goals  and  problems,  a  new  note  of 
urgency  appeared  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  when  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  America  as  a 
world  leader  was  engaged  in  an  all-out 
ideological  and  economic  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  Americans  saw 
clearly  the  close  relationship  between 
education  and  our  national  survival. 
Their  feeling  was  expressed  well  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  in  1949,  when  he  said: 

Education  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  In 
the  conflict  of  principle  and  policy  which 
divides  the  world  today.  America's  hope,  our 
hope  and  the  hope  of  the  world  Is  in  educa- 
tion— education  is  the  most  important  task 
before  us. 

This  perception  of  the  vital  role  of 
education  today  was  accompanied  by  the 
continuing,  deepening  concern  with 
which  we  perceived  the  advances  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Derthick,  reported,  after  the  visit  of  a 
group  of  American  educators  to  Rus- 
sia in  1958,  that — 

What  we  have  seen  has  amazed  us  in  one 
outstanding  particular.  We  were  simply  not 
prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the  U5.S.R., 
as  a  nation,  is  committed  to  education  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement.  Every- 
where we  saw  Indication  after  indication  of 
what  we  could  only  conclude  amounted  to  a 
total  commitment  to  education. 

Then  the  first  Russian  sputnik  soared 
aloft  in  October  1957.  This  and  con- 
tinuing Soviet  scientific  advancement 
led  to  a  spurt  of  activity  and  reevalua- 
tion  of  education  in  the  Nation  and  in 
Congress.  In  the  85th  Congress  alone, 
1,500  bills  relating  at  least  partially  to 
education  were  introduced.  One  product 
of  that  activity,  of  course — and  our  most 
concrete  response  to  Soviet  challenges — 
was  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

But  long  before  the  passage  of  that 
act,  and  with  increasing  persistence  in 
the  recent  past,  we  have  heard  expressed 
a  concern  that  our  Federal  interest  in 
education  not  be  restricted  to  our  na- 
tional defense  or  be  viewed  as  simply  a 
strategy  of  the  cold  war. 

For  many  years  now  evidence  has 
been  growing  that  our  national  needs  in 
the  field  of  education  are  so  intimately 
tied  with  our  entire  national  life  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we,  too.  m:ike  that 
total  commitment  to  education.  In  a 
persuasive  and  eloquent  foreword  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  Annual  Report  of 
1958-59.  Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald  had  this  to 
say  about  education: 

What  makes  education  the  medium  for  at- 
taliunent  of  the  goals  of  a  freo  society? 
First,  It  develops  skills  to  run  oxir  enor- 
mously intricate  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal machinery.  It  also  explores  ways  of 
solving  problems  arising  from  Juvenile 
delinquency,  automation,  exploding  urban 
growth,  and  strained  community  facilities. 
And  it  equips  the  Individual  to  extend  his 
ken  beyond  his  grasp,  and  beyond  his  every- 
day work,  the  circle  of  this  family  and  ac- 
quaintances, his  prejudices  and  self-in- 
terests. Education  should  encovu-age  both 
selfishness — responsibility  to  ont's  fellow 
men — and  consciousness  of  self — in  the  sense 
of  a  lifelong  effort  toward  the  fullest  devel- 


opment   of    one's    own    talents    and    poten- 
tialities. 

In  view  of  Itfi  unmistakable  social  utility, 
and  what  ought  to  be  Its  pervasiveness  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  it  is  Incongruous  that 
education  should  be  regarded  as  a  special 
problem  on  the  American  scene  It  is. 
rather,  the  base  from  which  all  important 
problems  are  to  be  attacked. 

From  the  noble  perspective  of  this 
characterization  of  education  it  is  clear 
that  the  legislation  no'w  before  Congress, 
while  of  critical  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion, is  yet  only  a  beginning.  Hopefully 
it  is  a  beginning  which  will  stimulate  a 
broader  public  understanding  of  the 
need,  which  will  lead  to  increa.'^ed  ac- 
tivity and  effort  in  every  Slate  and  lo- 
cality, which  will  spur  higher  standards 
of  teaching  and  more  imaginative  solu- 
tions to  the  entire  range  of  our  educa- 
tional problems. 

Should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopt  a  meaningful  and  effective 
bill  to  pro\ide  for  the  strengtheninc  of 
general  education  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, then  I  take  it  this  achievement  in 
itself  will  take  on  an  unusual  signifi- 
cance— a  significance  not  lost  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  will  its  sipnificance 
be  lost  on  Americans  who  yearn  for  na- 
tional greatness.  It  will  not  be  lost  on 
all  those  throughout  the  world  who  look 
to  America  with  mixed  hope  and  trepi- 
dation. In  so  doing,  we  shall  make  a 
start  on  a  number  of  problcm.s,  some  of 
which  are  only  dimly  seen  at  present, 
and  none  of  which  can  be  met  effectively 
without  a  total  effort  extending  far 
beyond  this  Federal  assistance. 

But  the  rapid  changes  of  the  past  dec- 
ades have  brought  such  problems  in- 
creasingly and  imperatively  to  our  at- 
tention. In  a  number  of  areas  it  is  clear 
that  immediate  solutions  are  in  order. 
One  such  problem  is  the  growing  need 
to  conserve  our  human  resources  Over 
the  last  century  we  have  manife.sted  our 
concern  to  conserve  our  fuels,  our  wild- 
life, our  forests,  and  our  fields.  Recent- 
ly, we  have  started  to  realize  that  our 
vast  metropolitan  communities  repre- 
sent a  natural  resource  that  must  be 
husbanded. 

When  a  young  boy  or  a  young  girl  is, 
by  reason  of  color,  doomed  to  receive 
only  a  second-rate  education,  or  an  edu- 
cation which  forces  the  following  of  a 
narrowly  restrictive  career,  or  perhaps 
prepares  for  no  career,  there  is  a  real 
waste  of  a  priceless  human  resource. 
When  a  young  person  grows  up  in  a 
family  or  in  an  area  that  is  economically 
depressed  or  when  the  family  is  spir- 
itually or  culturally  depressed  and  can- 
not I'aise  the  child's  eyes  to  the  wider 
horizons  of  our  national  life,  there  is  a 
tragic  waste  of  vital  human  resouices. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  reflected 
our  Nation's  increasing  concern  for  the 
national  resources  represented  by  our 
aged  and  aging  citizens — a  population 
group  that  is  growing,  whose  ranks  are 
inci-eased  by  progressively  younger  re- 
tirement ages  and  who  suffer  from  in- 
creasingly stringent  rules  against  em- 
ploying those  above  age  40  How  much 
thought  have  we  given  to  education  for 
men  and  womeii  who  reach  age  50  or  60, 
or  t-o  making  places  for  them  in  business 
or  professional  endeavors?     How  much 
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thought  have  we  given  to  helpin?  them 
achieve  the  needed  educational  re- 
sources which  would  make  the  transition 
from  one  job  to  another  at  an  older  age 
something  more  than  the  empty  and 
often  fruitless  search  which  so  often  is 
the  case  today?  More  imtwrtant,  how 
well  have  our  systems  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  provided  a  firm 
foundation  in  knowledge  and  self- 
discipline  which  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  older  person  to  combat  perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  aged — bore- 
dom and  the  sense  of  being  unwanted. 

Persons  with  physical  handicaps,  who 
cannot  find  satisfactory  employment, 
and  qualified  women  who  unsuccessfully 
seek  positions  from  which  women  are 
excluded,  represent  potential  wastes  of 
human  resources. 

As  we  once  with  profliccate  carelessness 
ignored  the  steady  dram  of  our  natural 
resources,  we  have  too  frequently  ig- 
nored the  drain  of  these  more  precious 
resources.  That  such  a  waste  should 
take  place  in  a  democracy  whose  hi*ihest 
values  are  the  worth  and  the  intrinsic 
vilue  of  every  individual  is  more  than 
simply  ironical. 

Mr.  President,  I  thuik  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  America  is  moving  forward  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problems  that  the 
20th  century  has  brought  in  its  train. 
I  have  suggested  that  conservation  of 
human  resources  is  one  such  problem. 
Of  no  less  concern  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  educators  .should  be  the  problem  of 
educating  for  the  many — and  often  be- 
wildering— needs  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  increasingly  complex  social. 
technical,  and  economic  institutions. 
The  landm.ark  in  tiiis  entire  field,  the 
Rockefeller  1958  report  on  education,  de- 
fines the  problem  as  follows: 

One  of  the  striking;  features  of  contempo- 
rary life  is  the  growing  rani^e  and  complexity 
of  the  tasiis  on  whi.h  our  social  organi- 
zation depends.  This  Is  dramatically  ap- 
parent In  science  but  Is  no  less  a  reality  In 
nearly  every  f.eld  of  endeavor.  It  can  be 
seen  In  the  ever-Increasing  range  of  skills 
demanded  of  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the 
g  >verr.merit  administrator,  the  labor  leader, 
and   the  business  executive. 

The  reascm.s  axe  not  far  to  se<-k.  They  lie 
In  the  explosive  rate  of  technological  change 
and  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  social 
organization.  Not  only  are  the  tasks  that 
mus:  be  performed  to  keep  our  society  func- 
tioning ever  more  Intricate  and  demanding, 
they  are  constantly  changing  in  character. 
A3  a  result,  we  are  experiencing  a  great  va- 
riety of  shortages  of  human  resources  in 
fields  requiring  high  competence  and  extend- 
ed training  We  are  having  to  become  more 
and  m<jre  concerned  with  seeking  and  cultl- 
vatUig  tt'ilent.  We  have  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  strategic  importance  of  edu- 
cation In  our  society. 

There  are  many  today,  for  instance, 
who  see  in  the  increa.sing  number  of 
■hard-core  '  unemployment  this  very 
problem  amply  demonstrated.  They  cite 
the  fact  that  in  March  of  this  year  the 
unemployment  rate  of  un.^killed  workers 
stood  at  19  percent,  and  that  of  the  .semi- 
skilled at  12  percent  These  compare  to 
9  percent  among  skilled  workers.  5  per- 
cent among  clerical  employees,  and  less 
than  2  percent  for  technical  workers.    Is 


this  a  temcKjrary  problem''  I  read  now 
from  the  May  3  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"We  have  f'lund  that  the  unemp!  >yment 
rate  among  young  people  who  dropped  out  of 
school  before  getting  their  diplomas  is.  on 
the  average,  about  double  that  am'ing  those 
wh(j  finished  high  school,"  says  Malcolm  L. 
Denise.  Ford  Motor's  vice  president  In  charge 
of  labor  relations,  "the  uneducated  worker 
Is  a  handicapped  worker  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  " 

A  New  York  employment  agency  comments: 
"It  bolls  down  to  tWs:  Most  of  the  high 
school  drofwuts  can  qualify  only  for  un- 
skilled Jobs.  That's  the  group  where  unem- 
ployment already  Is  highest.  At  the  same 
time  employers  are  upgrading  fast  In  the 
quality  of  workers  they  want  and  figuring 
out  new  ways  to  do  away  with  low-level 
Jobs  " 

Trie  Labor  Department  expects  26  million 
persons,  age  14  to  24,  will  enter  the  labor 
force  in  the  1960's.  That's  almost  40  per- 
cent more  young  workers  than  entered  the 
labor  market  Ln  the  1950's.  Some  70  percent 
of  the  new  young  workers  In  the  1960'6  will 
be  high  school  graduates  or  better,  up  from 
60  percent  In  the  preceding  decade.  But.  at 
a  time  when  more  employers  are  requiring 
Job  applicants  to  have  at  least  a  high  school 
diploma.  7.5  million  or  30  percent  of  the 
young  p)eople  entering  the  labor  force  during 
the  1960's  will  not  have  completed  high 
school,  the  Labor  Department  estimates. 
Some  2.5  million  of  these  won't  even  have  a 
grade  school  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  of  the 
absolutely  imperative  need  to  conserve 
our  human  resources,  and  of  the  com- 
E>elling  need  to  relate  our  educational 
programs  to  the  needs  of  a  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  society,  daily  grow- 
ing more  complex,  more  interrelated, 
daily  demanding  higher  standards  of 
education.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
growing  awareness  of  these  problems, 
which  call  for  our  best  efforts  and  our 
most  imaginative  solutions.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  passage  of  this  historic 
legislation  in  itself  will  symbolize  our 
national  willingness  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  matters. 

Parenthetically.  I  must  state  my  con- 
viction that  the  record  written  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  and 
dedicated  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
will  add  significantly  to  that  awareness. 
The  record  is  lucid,  detailed,  and  pene- 
trating. It  comprises  a  compendium  of 
America's  best  thought  in  this  field.  It 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  moving  toward 
the  final  passage  of  this  epochal  legis- 
lation. 

Senator  Morse  and  his  associates  and 
Secretary  Ribicoff  and  his  staff  have 
earned  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  who 
support  this  vital  program. 

As  the  discussion  of  the  administra- 
tion's school  bill  has  gone  forward  this 
year.  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  bill  are  of 
ancient  lineage — arguments  we  have  all 
heard  propounded  for  many  years.  I 
find  something  reassuring  in  this,  a  sense 
tha.t  no  matter  what  changes  take  place 
in  a  changing  world,  no  matter  what 
crises  shake  the  entire  human  commu- 
nity, or  no  matter  what  new  needs  or 
what  r.ew  hopes,  appear,  the  arguments 
m  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  education 


at  last  remain  stable  and  unshaken.  In 
my  State,  for  instance,  the  school  dis- 
cussion has  led  to  the  refurbishing  of  the 
argument  which  many  of  our  tax -con- 
scious friends  like  to  promulgate:  That 
under  an  equalization  grant  formula,  the 
States  which  enjoy  a  higher  per  capita 
income  are  penalized.  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  the  local  affiliates  of  these 
tax  groups  exert  the  same  dedicated 
efforts  to  bring  this  message  to  their 
membership  in  the  low -income  States. 

In  any  case,  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  in  order,  because  in  my  State, 
and.  I  presume,  in  .several  other  rela- 
tively high  income  States,  this  argument 
has  been  heard  with  frequency  and  at 
length.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  many  news  sources  who  bring  a 
sophisticated  and  critical  view  to  other 
areas  of  our  national  life  seem  to  retain 
a  childlike  simplicity  in  dealing  with  the 
.stories  conscientiously  forwarded  to  them 
by  the  tax  groups.  Clearly  the  story  is 
not  as  simple  as  the  tax  folks  say  it  is; 
and  certainly  the  basic  argument — al- 
ways implied,  never  fully  expressed — 
that  States  should  receive  funds  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  Federal  tax  revenue  they 
collect,  can  only,  with  the  utmost  charity, 
be  called  oversimplified. 

We  have  heard  the  argument:  a  per- 
centage figure  representing  each  State's 
proportionate  contribution  in  Federal 
taxes  is  applied  to  the  total  Federal  grant 
assistance  received  by  all  States.  Tlie 
percentage  each  State  is  allegedly  enti- 
tled to,  on  the  basis  of  its  proportionate 
tax  contribution,  is  then  applied  to  the 
total  grant  figure.  Then  comes  the  cli- 
mactic finding:  the  so-called  poorer 
States  receive  proportionately  more  than 
their  alleged  share,  and  the  so-called 
rich  States  receive  less.  Let  me  hasten 
to  say  that  the  tax  groups  have  always, 
to  my  knowledge,  used  accurate  figures; 
and  the  formula  they  used  for  allocating 
Federal  tax  income  among  the  States 
seems  about  as  good  as  any  other  that 
can  be  devised  in  an  area  where  one 
simply  cannot  accurately  identify  the 
source  of  all  receipts.  No.  the  trouble  is 
not  the  figures  used;  It  is  the  pro- 
cedure of  blindly  taking  a  part  of  the  to- 
tal story,  and  excluding  everything  else. 
To  divorce  a  tax  structure  from  the  pro- 
gram is  meaningless.  The  tax  structure 
exists  because  of  the  national  needs  the 
program  is  trying  to  meet.  We  might 
as  well  try  to  understand  nutrition  by 
consulting  the  prices  on  a  menu.  Tax 
structures  are  of  obvious  importance  in 
meaningful  discussions  of  national  needs, 
but  to  discuss  only  the  tax  structure 
means  that  any  such  discussion  will  be 
meaningless. 

Certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  edu- 
cation is  to  encourage  among  young  and 
growing  minds  an  attitude  of  careful  rea- 
soning and  of  objective  consideration  of 
all  the  facts.  An  education  that  is  not 
aimed  toward  liberation  of  the  individual 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  mythologies 
which  so  many  are  so  willing  to  impress 
upon  the  receptive  mind,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  education  Perhaps  the 
things  that  have  been  said  in  opposition 
to  the  education  bill  are  the  best  argu- 
ments we  could  cite  for  the  need  for  a 
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more  intensified,  more  imaginative,  more 
disciplined.  jJid  more  comprehensive 
educational  e:rort. 

Even  if  the  discu-ssion  is  limited  only 
to  Federal  grants,  the  argument  does  not 
hold  water.  What  State  would  like  to 
qualify  for  more  grant  a.'-sistance  under 
the  Federal  program  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to 
the  permanen'.ly  and  totally  disabled,  aid 
to  the  blind,  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, child  welfare  services?  Grants  to 
my  State  of  New  Jersey  for  these  pro- 
grams are  less  than  the  average  States 
per  capita  grant.  They  could  increase 
that  grant — by  encouraging  more  human 
misery.  Needless  to  say,  I  know  my  State 
can  always  use  less  of  these  kinds  of 
grants. 

But  what  the  tax  folks  seldom  rervort 
is  the  total  impact  of  Federal  programs 
on  any  given  State.  It  happens,  for  in- 
stance, that  my  State  of  New  Jersey  re- 
ceived, in  1958.  $1,057,900,000  in  mihtary 
procurements,  substantially  above  the 
national  average.  Its  assistance  from 
the  Small  Business  .Administration  ranks 
substantially  above  average.  An  in- 
dustrialized State  such  as  New  Jersey 
b<>nefiLs  uniquely  from  all  the  Federal 
programs  that  provide  assistance  to  busi- 
ness: for  instance,  the  many  programs  of 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics. 

An  industrialized  State  and  its  econ- 
omy are  vitally  concerned  with  research. 
The  work  done  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  developing  methods  of 
measurement  and  instrumentation  and 
the  work  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  the  fields  of  research,  fellowship, 
and  avSsistance  programs  are  today  major 
factors  in  industrial  States,  and  make 
disproportionate  contributions  to  such 
State  and  their  industries  and  citizens. 

In  fact,  every  operating  component  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  Impact 
on  our  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
a  total  of  $80,490  million  was  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  var- 
ious States,  according  to  an  author- 
itative study  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
That  study  earmarked  $76,063  inillion 
in  Federal  tax  receipts  by  States.  The 
expenditures  in  the  States  averaged  $233 
for  each  $1,000  in  personal  income,  for 
the  Nation  at  large.  In  my  State,  the 
figure  was  $204 — not  an  outrageous  dis- 
parity. Federal  tax  collections  average 
$220  per  $1,000  of  personal  income, 
throughout  all  the  States.  Interestingly 
enough,  my  State  contributed  less  than 
that  amount — an  average  of  $217.  In 
short,  the  total  figures  Indicate  that  the 
so-called  rich  States  benefit  directly  and 
specifically  from  Federal  programs,  and 
within  a  range  that  is  much  narrower 
than  for  grant  programs  alone. 

But  even  if  so-called  State  tax  bur- 
dens and  expenditures  matched  per- 
fectly, dollar  for  dollar,  about  all  one 
could  conclude  was  that  the  national  in- 
terest had  been  totally  lost  sight  of  in 
the  process. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  aims  at 
strengthening  an  America  whose 
strength  lies  in  its  50  States.     It  aims 


at  benefiting  the  education  of  our  young 
people,  whose  needs  and  aspirations  have 
liti'.''  to  do  with  the  States  in  which  they 
happen  to  live. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  s'mimary  of 
the  virtues  of  the  grant  that  is  tailored 
to  meet  varying  conditions  can  be  found 
in  the  report  to  President  Eisenhower, 
made  in  1955  by  the  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmciitai  Relations.    It  says: 

Where  aid  Is  determined  to  be  necessary, 
the  National  Government's  conditional 
grarts  represent  a  basically  sound  tech- 
nique, despite  their  piecemeal  development 
and  hodgepodge  appearance.  It  Is  the  only 
technique  that  is  In  any  sense  self-llmltlng. 
t>oth  as  to  objectives  and  amounts  of  ex- 
penditure and  as  to  the  extent  and  n.-iture 
of  national  control.  When  Federal  aid  Is 
directed  toward  specific  activities.  It  Is  pos- 
sible t3  observe  the  erects  of  each  grant,  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  aided  activities,  and 
to  relate  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
to  needs.  There  Is  more  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used  to  promote  the  Na- 
tion's primary  Interests.  Finally,  the  direct 
control  exercised  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment Is  confined  to  limited  and  well-de- 
fined governmental  activities,  leaving  other 
areas  of  State  and  local  responsibility  rela- 
tively  unaffected. 

That  is  the  case  for  flexible  grant 
programs,  and  the  case  is  a  good  one.  I 
am  convinced  that  all  Americans  who 
understand  the  issue  and  who  want  to 
understand  it  see  this  program  as  the 
single  feasible  method  of  dealing  with  a 
complex  of  problems  on  which  such 
work  is  now  too  long  delayed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  although 
I  have  urged  the  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional interest  in  several  areas,  and  have 
discussed  the  question  of  States'  equity, 
I  must  emphasize  my  conviction  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion must  be  reflected  in  the  individual 
classrooms.  Whe^er  a  Federal  aid 
program  will  be  successful,  whether  it 
will  act  as  the  catalyst  that  leads  to  a 
renewed  national  effort,  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  the  teachers  and  on  the  chil- 
dren being  taught.  Despite  the  com- 
plexities of  many  aspects  of  this  issue, 
the  end  result  desired  is  clear:  It  is  a 
program  in  which  a  respected,  imagma- 
tive.  and  talented  teacher  teaches  a 
child  who  wants  to  learn  and  is  free  to 
learn. 

That  child  is  the  focus  of  our  effort — 
an  effort  which  I  have  not  seen  better 
expressed  than  in  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port, which  says: 

A  democracy  is  the  only  form  of  society 
that  puts  at  the  very  top  of  Its  agenda  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  to  develop  his 
potentialities.  It  Is  the  declared  enemy  of 
every  condition  that  stunts  the  Intellectual. 
moral,  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  Individual. 
No  society  has  ever  fully  succeeded  In  living 
up  to  the  stern  Ideals  that  a  free  people  set 
themselves.  But  only  a  free  society  can 
even  address  Itself  to  that  demanding  task. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  consider  the 
subject  of  Individual  excellence.  To  be 
sure,  conditions  In  the  world  require  that 
we  think  In  terms  of  our  performance  as 
a  Nation.  But  In  Its  deepest  sense  our 
concern  for  human  excellence  Is  a  reflection 
of  oMi  Ideal  of  the  overriding  Importance  of 
human  dignity.  It  Is  not  a  means  but  an 
end.  It  expresses  our  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  life  and  our  ultimate  values. 


Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  some  trepidation  that  I  presume  to 
undertake  to  address  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour.  However.  I  shall  do  so  m  the 
desire  to  expedite  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 

PROGRESS    AKI!    ST.^TE    OF    EDrCATlON    IN    AMF-RICA 

Mr.  President,  the  first  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  introduced 
in  1870.  Since  then,  numerous  bills  of 
this  sort  have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

All  of  them  have  been  rejected  by 
Congress  as  unneeded  and  unwise. 
America  cho.se  to  go  forward  under  the 
independent  school  district  system,  to- 
gether with  a  measure  of  Sttite  participa- 
tion, as  it  exists  today. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Nation  has  fash- 
ioned and  developed  a  splendid  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  not  perfect.  It  is 
not  even  adequate.  It  can  be  improved 
a  great  deal.  It  should  be  expanded 
and  brought  up  considerably  But  when 
we  say  that  improvements  and  expan- 
.sion  are  needed,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  Federal  aid  is  the  route  by 
which  tins  should  be  done. 

In  fact.  I  rise  m  opposition  to  the 
present  bill,  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  rejected  for  the  same  historical 
reasons  that  heretofore  have  prevailed — 
namely,  that  it  is  unneeded  and  unwise. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  load  placed  on 
our  schools  during  the  pa^t  15  years, 
they  have  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  eliminating  whatever  educa- 
tional deficiences  may  have  existed  Tlie 
demands  have  been  made  most  severe 
because  of  a  tremendous  population 
growth,  a  large  shiftinc  of  school  popula- 
tion, changes  in  teaching  methods,  and 
an  even  greater  shifting  of  the  courses 
taught. 

This  challenge  has  been  met  by  the 
local  communities  by  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  rightfully  theirs  for 
improving  educational  operations  and 
bringinn  them  up  to  an  adequat.e  level. 

President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Cone  I  ess  on  education,  on 
February  20: 

Our  progress  in  education  over  the  last 
generations  has  been  substantial.  We  are 
educating  a  greater  proportion  of  otu-  youth 
to  a  higher  degree  of  competency  than  any 
coun'^^ry  on  earth.  One-fourth  of  our  total 
p>opulat!on  Is  enrolled  In  our  schools  find  col- 
leges. This  year  $26  billion  will  be  spent  on 
education  alone   •   •   •. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  further  improvements  can- 
not be  made.  It  does  not  mean  that 
greater  expansion  is  not  needed.  In  fact, 
both  are  necessary;  and  we  must  con- 
stantly .strive  for  greater  excellence  and 
for  even  more  effective  educational 
methods  and  plans. 

However,  the  President's  statement 
definitely  indicates  tliat  our  position  and 
progress  have  been  vei-y  good  indeed: 
and  certainly  we  flnd  them  a  source  of 
pride  in  the  present  syst«n,  which  his- 
torically has  been  accepted  as  the  proper 
one  for  the  educational  field. 

SO-CALLED  VNMET   NEEDS 

Many  volumes  have  been  published 
and  many  orations  have  been  delivered 
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on  the  subject  of  the  unmet  needs  m 
education. 

Upon  reading  the  facts  and  figures 
which  are  purported  to  prove  this  point, 
the  speakers  and  the  writers  inform  us 
that  only  from  Federal  aid  can  we  ob- 
tain any  improvement.  No  reference  is 
made  to  what  the  people  have  been  do- 
ing for  themselves  and  for  their  schools, 
or  to  the  vast  progress  made  m  the  last 
15  years  and  the  successful  meeting  of 
the  school  crises  since  World  War  11 
ended. 

My  purpose  in  these  remarks  is  to  dis- 
cuss briefly,  first,  the  proposition  that  all 
our  needs  in  the  field  of  education  can 
be  met  properly  and  effectively  by  our 
present  system;  and.  second,  the  propo- 
sition that  the  proposals  contained  in  S. 
1021  are  unwise,  and  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law 

I  WH.\T    THE    BILL   PROVIDES 

Senate  bill  1021,  as  rcrwrted  by  the 
committee,  authorizes  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  public  grade  .schools  and  high 
schools,  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries, for  the  building  of  public  school 
facilities,  and  for  special  educational 
projects.  It  calls  for  $850  million  a  year, 
for  3  years. 

The  division  of  this  money  among  the 
Slates  IS  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  very 
complicated  formula,  ba.sed  on  the  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren  5  to  17  years  of 
age.  inclusive,  and  on  the  State's  total 
personal  income  per  .scho<)l-aE:e  child. 

In  order  to  receive  the  full  benefits,  a 
State  must  maintain  at  least  its  present 
level  of  school  expenditures,  and  as  time 
goes  on  the  Stat-e  will  be  required  to  in- 
crease its  own  expenditures  Each  State 
must  use  10  percent  of  its  Federal  allot- 
ment to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  "pilot 
demonstrations  or  experimental  proj- 
ects of  local  educational  agencies."  A 
detailed  description  of  such  experimen- 
tal projects  is  set  out  in  the  bill. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  an  allotment, 
each  State  must  file  an  application,  to 
be  approved  by  the  US  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  must  make  and  con- 
tinue certain  a.ssurances  soecifications. 
criteria,  procedures,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  de.scribed  in  greater  detail  in  about 
three  printed  pacies  of  the  bill. 

Therp  are  other  projf^cts,  but  the  fore- 
goinii  are  the  highlights. 

WH.^r    ARE    PRF.SENT    NEEDS'* 

Before  considering  the  vices  attaching 
to  the  program  of  federalizing  our 
schools.  I  .should  like  to  inquire  into  the 
represented  inadequacies  of  our  schools 
and  the  capabilities  of  our  independent 
school  districts  to  met  them. 

rUTtRE   CLASSROOM    NEEDS 

In  his  February  message  on  educa- 
tion. President  Kennedy  stated; 

In  order  to  meet  current  needs  and  accom- 
modate Increasing  enrollments.  If  every 
child  Is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
day  education  In  an  adequate  classroom,  a 
total  of  600,000  classrooms  must  be  con- 
structed during  the  next  10  years. 

The  President's  recommendation  will 
more  than  take  care  of  cla.ssroom  needs, 
in  view  of  downward  population  trends. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  worst  of  the 
p>opulation  bulge  is  over      In  the  1950s 


there  was  a  44-percent  increase  in  en- 
rollment. In  the  1960's,  it  is  scheduled 
to  decrease  20  percent. 

Hence,  the  President's  goal  is  well 
within  the  proven  capabilities  of  oiu 
present  fashion  of  handling  schoolroom 
construction. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  5 
years,  the  new  classrooms  put  in  use  have 
averaged  70,000  a  year,  or  10,000  a  year 
more  than  the  average  which  President 
Kennedy  says  will  be  necessary  during 
the  1960's.  For  the  entire  decade  1950  to 
1960,  this  average  was  60,000  new  class- 
rooms a  year. 

The  1950's  were  years  of  a  spectacular 
expansion  of  school-age  population. 
Yet  the  load  was  well  handled  by  the 
independent  and  local  school  districts. 
And  there  is  no  indication  of  a  slowdown. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  school  construction 
will  increase  by  8  percent  in  1961,  over 
that  in  1960.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  school  bonds  voted 
and  on  other  factors  which  in  the  past 
have  proved  reliable.  It  is  reported  that 
in  1960-61,  a  record  high  of  more  than 
$3  billion  in  capital  outlay  will  be 
reached. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  enrollment 
increase  in  the  public  schools  was  about 
1.2  million  each  year.  * 

After  1965,  the  increase  each  year  will 
be  reduced  by  one-half;  in  other  words, 
the  increase  will  be  about  600.000  a 
year — not  because  the  entermg  classes 
will  be  smaller,  but  because  the  differ- 
ence between  the  size  of  the  entering 
classes  and  the  size  of  the  graduating 
classes  will  be  less  and  less,  as  the  war 
and  the  postwar  babies  start  to  graduate. 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  scare 
talk  about  classroom  needs.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  build  up  a  hysteria 
on  the  basis  of  "a  population  explosion." 

For  example,  in  1954  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  testified  before  a 
congressiona'  committee  that  the  total 
shortage  of  classrooms  was  370,000. 
Other  officials  predicted  it  would  rise  to 
about  600,000  within  3  years. 

The  present  figure  for  1960,  as  stated 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  is  142.000 
rooms;  but  even  this  figure  is  seriously 
challenged  as  inaccurate  and  too  high. 

In  any  event,  the  Bureau  of  Census 
population  projections  prove  that  the 
worst  of  the  big  enrollment  expansion  in 
public  schools  is  almost  over.  The 
growth  will  now  be  on  a  lesser  scale. 
The  classroom  shortage  "scare"  is  over, 
too. 

LOCAL     SCHOOL    DISTKICTS THE     PRESENT     NON- 
FEDERAL SYSTEM  CAN  PROVIDE  THESE  NEEDS 

The  present  non-Federal  system  has 
been  meeting  its  classroom  requirements 
even  when  they  have  been  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  future  level. 
Moreover,  if  left  alone,  the  present  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  do  so. 

Querulous,  uncertain  voices  complain 
that  local  school  districts  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  it  up;  that  their  resources  are 
depleted  and  worn  out;  and  that  their 
tax  limits  have  been  reached  or  exceeded. 
Such  statements  are  part  of  an  unwar- 
ranted effort  to  downgrade  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  system  which  has  i  ai.sed  Amer- 


ica to  first  place  in  the  educational 
world,  and  has  maintained  it  there  con- 
sistently and  successfully.  Let  us  con- 
sider three  items  in  this  regard. 

First,  the  cry  of  "wolf"  has  been  heard 
before;  for  example,  in  May  1955.  the 
Secretary  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  that 
"from  all  sources  something  over  a  billion 
dollars  must  be  spent  on  school  buildings 
in  California  by  1960  •  •  •  even  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  California  will  be 
unequal  to  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  it,  "  But  the  record  shows  that  in 
the  school  years  from  1955-56  to  1959-60. 
the  expenditures  for  public  school 
construction  in  California  amounted  to 
$2.1  billion.  This  figure  does  nofc  take 
into  account  the  expenditures  for  the 
construction  of  private  and  parochial 
schools,  in  which  10  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's children  who  attend  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  are  educated. 

Second,  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducted  a  survey  among  chief 
State  school  officers.  It  found  that  only 
237  school  districts  out  of  42,000  were  re- 
ported as  having  exhausted  their  legal 
taxing  capacity,  as  needing  classrooms, 
and  as  having  no  access  to  funds.  Most 
of  these  were  small  districts.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  verify  their  reports;  but 
even  at  full  face  value  no  critical  situa- 
tion can  be  built  on  the  statistics  that 
out  of  42.000  school  districts  only  237 
reported  unfavorably  in  this  regard. 
And  even  if  the  number  were  larger,  the 
obvious  solution  would  be  to  devise  a 
means  whereby  those  in  proven  need  can 
be  helped  without  dragging  the  entire 
American  school  system  into  the  toils  of 
federalization. 

And,  third,  in  the  past  decade  the  out- 
lay for  education  in  America  at  all 
levels  has  been  almost  trebled.  This  is 
from  a  figure  of  $8.8  billion  in  1949-50  to 
$26  billion  in  the  year  1960-61. 

In  adjusted  dollars,  this  means  an  ex- 
penditure of  almost  2 '2  times  as  much 
on  education  for  about  55  percent  more 
students.  Student  enrollments  rose  in 
that  same  period  from  31.3  million  to 
48.6  miUion, 

That  decade  of  the  1950's  witnessed  an 
Increase  in  our  total  national  population 
of  29  milhon — from  150  million  to  179 
million — and  an  increase  of  gross  na- 
tional product  from  about  $285  billion 
to  over  $500  billion. 

To  those  who  wonder  about  the  ability 
of  the  independent  school  districts  to 
continue  to  provide  for  their  own — and 
most  of  the  doubters  are  scouts  in  the 
army  of  the  New  Frontier — it  should 
be  said  that  they  ought  to  be  of  stout 
heart  and  good  cheer.  The  population 
continues  to  grow.  The  gross  national 
product  is  getting  stronger  by  the  day. 
Its  latest  stage  was  an  annual  rate  of 
$525  billion  reported  only  in  this  past 
week.  Certainly,  if  the  doubters  have 
the  same  degree  of  faith  and  enthusiasm 
in  national  affairs  under  New  Frontier 
influences  as  they  have  been  speaking 
about  it.  they  would  do  well  to  quickly 
drop  this  talk  about  a  womout,  de- 
pleted, and  exhausted  independent 
school  district  system. 
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The  State  and  local  govttnmcnts  are 
better  able  to  finance  schooHs  than  the 

debt-ridden  Federal  Government,  with 
it5  $288  billion  debt.  Frankly,  at  the 
rate  the  New  Frontier  seeks  to  spend  the 
Nation's  substance,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  continue  to  be  in  better 
financial  shape  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  the  classrooms  which  the 
future  America  will  need. 

TEACHER    SUPPLY 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
teacher  shor tastes,  their  low  salaries, 
and  other  points  in  regard  to  instruc- 
tional staffs.  Much  confusion  has  crept 
into  the  picture  by  statistics  which  have 
been  released  by  various  organizations 
and  Government  agencies. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  great 
postwar  increase  in  enrollment  in  the 
1950's  was  more  than  matched  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  school 
teachers  and  instructors. 

The  NEA  "Estimates  of  School  Sta- 
tistics. 1960-61"  shows  that  pupil  en- 
rollment jumped  29  percent  from  1953- 
54  to  1960-61. 

This  increase  was  more  than  met  by 
a  40 -percent  gain  in  teachers  with  full 
certificates  in  that  same  period.  See 
page  656,  Senate  hearings. 

Figures  in  table  form  on  this  point 
read  as  follows : 


Pupil  enrollment , 

Full  certlflcatf  teachers. 
PupiU  per  teacher 


School 

year 

10&3-54 


School 

year 

1060-61 


2».  91fi.  703  37.  244,  284 

1.0l»,4.Vi    1,422,162 

28.  4  29  0 


Tn  crease 
or  de- 
er ea.se 

(-) 


/Vremf 

29 

40 

-2.4 


rUTU»K  TEACHXR  STTPPLT 

If  the  present  percentage  of  college 
students  taking  up  teaching  will  be 
maintained,  colleges  will  soon  be  train- 
ing more  teachers  than  can  be  placed. 

The  U.S.  OflQce  of  Education  recently 
issued  a  report  "Staf&ng  and  Construct- 
ing Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1959-69" — page  657,  Senate 
hearmgs. 

Among  other  things,  it  showed  that 
the  yearly  increase  in  instructional  staff 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  5  years 
averaged  60,000.  But  the  required  yearly 
increase  between  1965  and  1969  will  aver- 
age only  25,000.  This  is  because  of  the 
great  cut  in  annual  enrollment  mcrease 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
"Staffing  and  Constructing  "  report  cites 
this  cut  as  follows:  from  an  enrollment 
increase  averaging  1,207,000  annually 
between  1955  and  1961,  to  an  average  of 
589,000  between  1965  and  1969. 

But  the  further  report  is  that  the  out- 
put of  college  graduates  will  vastly  in- 
crease, from  an  average  gain  of  336,000 
per  year  in  the  last  5  years  to  an  average 
annual  gain  of  594,000  between  1965  and 
1969. 

The  NEA  in  Its  "Teacher  Supply  and 
Demand  Report  for  1956"  predicted  an 
end  to  the  teacher  shortage  by  the  early 
1960's.  This  p>rediction  has  just  been 
reached.  It  is  only  a  short  time  when 
the  problem  will  probably  change  to  that 


of  trying  to  find  positions  for  all  teacher 
graduates. 

WHAT    ABOtT    TEACHias'    PAT? 

The  growing  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  teachers'  positions  is  soimd 
proof  that  the  level  of  pay  has  been 
raised  in  recent  years  to  a  point  of  at- 
tractiveness— certainly,  enough  attrac- 
tiveness to  recruit  and  retain  the  vast 
teaching  force  which  is  necessarj'  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  pupil  load. 

The  National  Education  Association's 
"Estimate  of  School  Statistics.  1960-61" 
reports  a  66  percent  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  from  the  year  1952-53  and 
1960-61— from  $3,554  to  $5,389.  In 
the  decade  ending  this  latter  year,  the 
national  average  per  capita  income  was 
raised  30  percent. 

Again,  this  docs  not  mean  that  the 
problem  is  solved.  'We  would  not  want 
to  oversimplify  a  very  complex  problem 
having  many  ramifications  resulting 
from  the  different  tj-pes  of  school 
teachers,  the  many  geographic  and 
economic  regions  involved,  and  so  on. 
But  it  does  mean  that,  without  Federal 
funds,  vast  improvement  has  been  made. 
It  does  mean  that  school  boards  the  Na- 
tion over  are  makmg  a  successful  effort 
to  improve  a  situation  which  is  very  vital 
to  attammg  greater  excellence  in  our 
schools. 

They  will  be  better  able  to  puisue  this 
goal  unfettered  by  the  Federal  manage- 
ment which  would  certainly  follow  if 
Federal  funds  are  allowed  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries. 

FEDERAL   CX)NTEOL   OF   EDUCATION 

"Virtually  everyone  who  advocates  this 
type  of  measure  emphatically  disowns 
and  repudiates  the  idea  of  favoring  a 
law  which  would  embrace  Federal  man- 
agement or  control  of  schools. 

In  order  to  allegedly  guarantee  that  no 
such  control  would  come  about,  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  contained 
section  103,  which  reads: 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  de- 
termination, personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  or  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

But  to  attempt  exclusion  of  Federal 
control  is  a  vain  gesture  indeed.  Tliere 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  Only  a  few 
will  be  suggested  here. 

First.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 103  as  it  is  to  enact  it.  It  is  even 
easier  to  amend  it  by  way  of  exception 
or  proviso. 

Second.  In  the  Conckessional  Record, 
volume  103.  part  5,  page  6348,  the  late 
Representative  John  Lesinski,  Sr.,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  stated : 

It  Is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  system."?. 
I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard  study  we  have 
put  to  the  question,  that  no  acceptable  bill 
preventing  Federal  domination  of  local 
schools  can  be  drawn.  I  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion,  but  I  had  to  face  the  facts. 

Third.  The  reasoning  and  the  in- 
evitability of  control  is  well  reflected  in 
the  statement  by  John  J.  Tigert,  former 


U.S.    Commissioner    of    Education,     as 
found  on  page  671  of  the  Senate  hear- 

mg.": 

P.f'iiion  and  experience  boUi  indicate  th;it 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended  wisely 
and  efficur.Uy  except  by  exercising  Federal 
Cvi;.ir  .:  .lUd  s'upervtslon.  even  then  there  is 
cu:»&;curci.bie  waste.  •  •  •  If  »e  embark 
upon  a  program  of  turning  over  Federal 
money  to  schools  without  any  strings  at- 
tached, it  Is  only  a  question  of  Ume  until 
the  waste,  extravagance  and  misuse  of  these 
funds  will  result  in  a  reaction  or  a  change. 
The  alternative  is  Federal  control. 

Virtually  every  ether  program  of 
Federal  grants  contains  elements  of 
Federal  control.  This  one  will  be  no 
different. 

Oftentimes  the  Smith-Huphes  Act  is 
cited  as  an  instance  where  there  is  no 
control,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  prece- 
dent of  40  years  standing  upon  which 
to  base  hope  that  iii  our  cAse  there  will 
not  be  any  Federal  control. 

This  alleged  absence  of  control  and 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  vocational,  homemakmg,  and 
agricultural  law  is  wishful  thinking. 

The  Senate  hearings  for  July  16.  1958. 
at  page  63-64  contain  the  testimony  of 
Alan  P.  Burkhardt,  then  superintendent 
of  Norfolk  Public  Schools  in  Norfolk, 
Nebr.  He  is  a  very  outstanding  educa- 
tor, with  as  splendid  a  record  as  ever  a 
teacher  compiled  in  a  lifetime.  He  is  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  of  eminent 
fairness,  as  well  as  great  competence. 
In  brief,  he  testified  that  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  received  Federal 
aid  of  about  27  or  28  percent  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  in  those  two  depart- 
ments— vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  However,  in  order  to  get 
this,  it  is  necessarj'  to  do  certain  tilings, 
and  the  list  is  long: 

Acceptance  and  adoption  of  the 
course  of  study  specified  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Permission  for  inspection  by  State 
employees  who  received  part  of  their 
money  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Hiring  of  teachers  whose  qualifica- 
tions and  specifications  are  approved  by 
the  State  department  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sending  teachers  to  conferences  des- 
ignated by  those  authorities. 

If  night  classes  are  taught,  they  must 
operate  by  the  rules  and  prescriptions 
of  the  Federal  and  State  departments. 

The  length  of  periods  of  recital  are 
prescribed,  a  fact  which  is  not  true  in 
any  other  field. 

The  size  of  the  classrooms  and  the 
shops  are  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  type 
of  equipment,  and  even  the  type  of 
floors  in  the  rooms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
ceipt  from  this  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exct-rpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  SuBcoMMirriuL  on  Eei-cation  of 

THE      COMMnTEK      ON      L.\BOR      AND      PTBLIC 
■Wn-TAR* 

V! ashington ,  DC: 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
for  schools  or  education  In  any  form.    I  am 
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opposed  to  general  aid,  and  also  opposed  to 
the  present  bill  which  calls  for  aid  for  school 
construction  purposes.  Its  my  feeling  that 
the  communities  of  Nebraska  and.  for  that 
matter,  of  the  entire  United  States  are  bet- 
ter able  to  build  their  own  school  buildings 
than  Is  Uncle  Sam.  There  Isn't  a  school  dis- 
trict In  the  United  States  In  as  bad  shape. 
financially,  as  the  Federal  Government  Fur- 
thermore, If  we  ever  accept  aid  from  Wash- 
ington, we  win  have  to  expect  to  accept  ac- 
companying control  Contrary  to  what  some 
people  try  to  say,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
Federal  aid  without  Pederai   contr'>l 

A  good  example  Is  In  the  fteld  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics  We  receive 
Federal  aid  through  the  State  department 
of  education  In  the  amount  of  about  27  or 
28  percent  of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  these 
two  departments  In  order  to  get  this  money 
we  have  to  accept  and  adopt  the  course  of 
study  outlined  and  specified  by  the  Pederai 
Government,  through  the  State  deparment. 
We  have  to  permit  Inspection  trips  by  State 
employees  who  receive  part  of  their  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  We  have  to 
hire  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  ap- 
proved by  the  same  groups  We  have  to 
send  our  teachers  to  conferences  designated 
by  those  authorities  If  we  have  night 
clashes,  they  have  to  be  operated  accrding  to 
the  rules  of  the  Pederai  and  State  depart- 
ments In  other  words,  we  are  perfectly  able 
to  work  out  our  own  course  of  .study  l.i  all 
other  fields.  Including  science,  mathematics, 
English,  and  other  technical  fields  because 
we  don't  get  any  Federal  aid  -but.  because 
we  get  Federal  aid  for  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  we  have  to  accept  courses  of  study 
worked  out  by  other  people.  We,  also,  have 
to  accept  supervision  from  the  outside  In 
those  fields,  while  In  every  other  field  we 
are  trusted  to  do  our  own  supervision. 
Other  examples  of  control  In  these  fields  are 
these :  We  are  told  how  long  our  periods 
of  recitation  have  to  be — that's  not  true  In 
any  other  field,  we  are  told  how  large  the 
classrooms  and  the  shops  have  to  be.  what 
type  of  equipment  we  have  to  have,  even  the 
type  of  floor  m  the  rooms  We  are  told  about 
how  much  money  to  spend  per  student.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  teachers  In  those 
departments  in  any  other  fields,  except  home 
economics  or  agriculture.  If  we  do.  we  lose 
our  aid  money 

If  all  the  above  doesn't  constitute  control 
from  Washington,  then  at  least  It's  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof.  The  school  hinch 
program,  veterans  aid  for  college  students, 
etc  ,  are  all  examples  of  aid  with  control. 
There  is  no  such  thing  a.s  aid  without  con- 
trol and,  for  that  matter,  there  probably 
should  be  control  with  aid  My  whole  story 
Is  that  we  don't  need  the  aid.  and  since  we 
don't  need  It.  why  should  we  ask  for  it  and 
then  give  up  local  control  of  the  schools  In 
the  process'' 

AlLEN     P      Bt;RK.HARDT. 

iiupcrxntendent,     Norfolk     Public 
Schools.  Norfolk.  Nebr. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  fourth  reason 
why  Federal  control  cannot  be  shut  out 
of  an  act  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  which 
is  less  tlian  3  years  old.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  Senate  hearings,  at  page  548. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  testimony  relat- 
ing to  the  experience  of  Prof.  Claude  J 
Bartlett.  assistant  professor  of  p5y- 
chology  at  GeorRe  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  hearings  to  which  I  have 
referred.  appearinR  at  page  548  and  ex- 
tending over  to  page  549  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^s  follows: 

To  Illustrate  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
experience  of  Prof.  Claude  J  Bartlett,  as- 
sistant professor  of  {psychology  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn  .  In  which  he  describes  the  fate  of  two 
•guidance  and  counseling  institutes  set  up 
under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Professor  Bartlett  participated 
in  both  and  was  the  director  of  one. 

Professor  Bartlett  points  out  the  following 
Federal  controls  and  their  consequences: 

1.  In  one  Institute  the  standards  of  ad- 
mission for  students  were  lowered  as  a  result 
of  pressure  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  result  was  the  acceptance  of  many  per- 
sons who  were  of  questionable  ability. 

2  Based  on  the  experiences  in  Its  first 
Institute,  changes  In  the  operations  of  the 
second  Institute  were  deemed  desirable. 
Nevertheless  the  OfHce  of  Education  refused 
to  permit  changes  In  the  plan  of  operation 
even  though  the  changes  did  not  affect  the 
cost  of  the  Institute  as  specified  In  the  con- 
tract. Thus,  the  Pederai  Government  dic- 
tated curriculum  and  administration  of  the 
Institute  as  well   as  financial  arrangements. 

3  When  the  contract  setting  up  the  In- 
stitute was  signed,  the  director  of  the  col- 
lege's child  study  center  was  named  acting 
director  of  the  institute.  When  the  college 
sought  to  substitute  a  permanent  director 
to  permit  the.  acting  director  to  return  to  his 
regular  duties  elsewhere,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment refused  to  allow  the  change  in  director- 
ship, thus  Interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  college. 

4.  The  OfBce  of  Education  Insisted  that 
all  of  the  students  of  the  second  institute 
be  recruited  before  authorization  for  estab- 
lishing It  had  even  been  completed. 

As  a  result  of  these  dlflflcultles.  the  college 
chose  to  cancel  the  contract  for  the  Institute 
rather  than  submit  to  bureaucratic  whims 
emanating  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  cite  these  ex- 
amples under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  control  and  supervision  which  were 
demonstrated  in  that  instance.  My 
purp>ose  at  this  time,  is  to  show  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  necessity  or  wisdom  or 
virtue  of  doing  those  things  that  may  be 
necessary  by  way  of  control  and  super- 
vision, there  is  the  jarring  reality  of  Fed- 
eral control  as  it  existed  in  both  of  those 
instances.  They  are  proof  that  Federal 
control  cannot  be  kept  out. 

The  fifth  reason  why  Federal  control 
cannot  be  shut  out  of  a  measure  of  this 
type,  S.  1021,  is  found  within  the  bill 
itself.  In  fact,  the  language  of  the  bill 
negates  section  103  by  itself. 

Section  103  reads: 

no  department,  agency,  oCttcer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  school, 

And  s<:>  forth.  That  fact  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  two  standpoints. 

When  we  come  to  section  109  as  re- 
ported fiom  the  committee  we  find  im- 
mediatley.  that  of  the  allotment  given 
to  each  State,  each  State  would  be 
obliged  to  use  10  percent  for  the  purpose 
of— 


Paying  part  of  the  costs  of  the  pilot,  dem- 
onstration, or  experimental  projects  of  local 
education  agencies,  and  other  public  agencies 
or  Institutions  operating  a  public  school, 
which,  In  the  determination  of  the  State 
agency,  are  designed  to  meet  public  school 
problems  or  to  develop  or  evaluate  public 
school  progranis  of  a  special  or  unique 
nature. 

So  we  start  with  section  103.  which 
provides  that  no  agency,  no  oflBcial,  no 
employee,  or  administrator  shall  exercise 
any  control. 

Further  along,  in  express  terms,  there 
was  the  requirement  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  to  each  State  must 
be  used  for  the  designated  purpose.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  good  purpose.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  a  good  purpose.  The  point  is 
that  the  State  is  deprived  of  its  freedom 
of  choice  for  either  doing  on  an  annual 
basis  what  is  stated  in  that  section  or 
not  doing  it.     That  is  control. 

When  we  refer  to  section  110  of  the 
bill,  commencing  at  page  13.  as  the  bill 
was  rep>orted  by  the  committee,  we  find 
there  set  out  in  great  detail  the  applica- 
tion which  each  State  must  prepare,  file, 
and  deliver  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  We  find  that  when  the  ap- 
plication is  finished,  it  must  contain  cer- 
tain assurances,  certain  specifications, 
certain  criteria  and  procedures,  certain 
reports,  and  certain  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  which  cover, 
in  printed  material,  some  three  printed 
pages  and  are  contained  in  some  nine 
separate  subparagraphs. 

I  say  again  that  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  negate  the  idea,  the 
language,  and  the  intendment  of  section 
103.  which  declare  that  Federal  control 
by  any  agency,  by  any  oflBcial.  or  by  any 
department  of  education  is  prohibited. 

In  summary.  I  should  like  to  pose  a 
question.  What  is  the  real  and  ultimate 
objective  of  the  pending  bill?  In  all 
fairness  we  ask.  Is  the  objective  to  dis- 
tribute, as  the  bill  purports  to  do,  $850 
million  a  year  for  3  years,  pursuant  to  a 
higlxly  complicated  and.  in  the  judgment 
of  some,  a  very  unfair  formula  of  appor- 
tionment?    Is  that  the  purpose? 

Consider  that  the  national  annual 
budget  for  elementary  and  secondary 
public  education  is  of  the  order  of  $16 
biUion.  It  has  been  that  large  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  total  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  total  yearly  allotment  to  be  pro- 
vided imder  the  terms  of  the  r>ending 
bill  is  $850  million,  or  about  5  percent  of 
the  annual  national  budget  for  this  type 
of  education.  Certainly,  5  percent  is  not 
very  much.  It  is  not  very  substantial. 
It  will  not  correct  all  the  things  which 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  legislation 
say  are  wrong  with  our  educational 
system. 

However,  the  contribution  of  5  percent 
is  enough  upon  which  to  base  great  in- 
fluence and  control  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies over  the  local  school  systems. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  $2 '2  billion.  Will 
the  program  stop  in  3  years?  No  one 
should  be  that  naive.     There  never  has 
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been  a  program  put  before  the  Congress 
to  start  in  this  manner,  with  a  stated 
term  of  years,  which  has  stopped  at  the 
end  of  the  designated  term  of  years. 

A  seconcT^iuestion  is.  Will  the  program 
stop  at  $850  million  a  year?  Already 
many  statements  have  been  made  by  the 
enthusiasts  for  this  type  of  legislation 
that  this  is  but  a  beginning,  and  a  mod- 
erate beginning.  In  keeping  with  other 
measures  of  similar  type  which  have 
been  advocated  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  byword,  the  word  of  the 
day  is,  "But  this  is  only  a  moderate  be- 
ginning." or  "This  is  only  a  moderate 
plan."  That  is  the  description  which 
has  been  attributed  to  this  particular 
piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

As  time  goes  on  the  amount  will  not  be 
even  $2 '2  billion  a  yerr.  but  will  be 
many  times  that  amount  in  not  too 
distant  the  future. 

The  larger  the  amount  becomes,  the 
greater  the  allocation  to  any  one  State, 
the  greater  the  degree,  the  greater  the 
scope,  the  greater  the  depth  of  Federal 
control  and  management  of  the  school 
systems. 

Obviously,  the  real  and  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  the  pending  bill  is  to  have 
centered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  type 
of  agency  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
appropriated  funds  to  base  on  firm 
ground  complete  control  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
the  Nation's  educational  system. 

I  come  back  to  the  original  premise. 
The  ground  upon  which  previous  general 
Federal  aid-to-education  bills  have  been 
rejected  in  thf  past  nine  decades  is  that 
they  were  not  necessary.  The  proposed 
act  is  unnecessary.  The  other  pror>osals 
were  unwise.  This  proposed  act  is 
unwise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
jection of  the  bill  when  it  is  finally  voted 
upon  by  this  Ixxiy,  and  later  on  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CASTRO,  CUB  A  N.I  AND  TRACTORS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  rise 
to  join  those  v.ho  support  the  President. 
I  wish  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
support  him.  I  do  so  with  perhaps  some 
temerity,  in  v.ew  of  the  lucidity  of  the 
remarks  of  my  more  senior  colleagues, 
but  I  feel  called  upon  to  comment  on 
Castro's  offer  to  return  1,240  prisoners 
for  500  tractors. 

This  offer  h;is,  understandably,  caused 
mixed  emotions — blackmail,  ransom,  or 
what  one  wishos  to  call  it,  it  is  distasteful. 
On  balance,  though,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  eflforts  to  raise  funds  for  the 
tractors,  effoits  which  have  received 
the  blessings  of  our  President,  on  whose 
shoulders  falls  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

First.  From  a  positive  viewpoint,  the 
response  of  American  citizens  to  the 
plight  of  our  Cuban  brothers  has  once 
again  stre.ssed  the  concern  of  us  Amer- 
icans, of  a  democracy  like  ours,  with 
individual  human  lives.  This  is  where 
the  Communists  show  themselves  in 
their  true  colors.  Human  life  to  them 
is   instrumental    to   the   attainment   of 


their  ends,  and  human  beings  merely 
serve  the  government  to  further  its  ag- 
grandizement and  power.  With  us,  the 
Government  serves  the  individual,  and 
human  lives  are  treated  dearly. 

Second.  The  whiplash  of  world  pub- 
lic opinion  has  already  caught  up  with 
Casti-os  shortsighted  and  stupid  ges- 
ture in  launching  this  idea  in  the  first 
place. 

I  quote  from  some  newspaper  articles 
recently  published  in  Latin  America. 

The  newspaper  La  Capital,  in  Argen- 
tina, stated: 

The  Incredible  proposition  has  again 
shaken  the  free  world  with  Its  brutality  and 
utllltarlanlBm,  freed  of  any  human  feeling. 

The  famous  newspaper  La  Prensa,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  stated. 

In  Cuba  there  are  no  geis  chambers  in  use, 
but  they  have  been  replaced  with  the  ex- 
ecution wall. 

In  Brazil  the  Ertario  Carioca,  a  lead- 
ing liberal  daily,  stated : 

The  ransom  operation  now  being  negoti- 
ated in  Washington  reveals  in  all  its  hld- 
eousness  the  inhuman  nature  of  the  Cuban 

revolution. 

Also  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  O  Globo  stated: 

Hitler  wanted  to  trade  Jews  for  trucks 
but  Castro  wants  to  trade  Cubans  for  trac- 
tors. It  may  be  that  this  shows  progress 
or  superiority  of  communism,  or  "social- 
ism "--as  the  Cuban  regime  prefers  to  be 
called  In  order  to  create  confusion — over 
nazism,  but  we  can't  see  any. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  front 
pages  of  many  newspapers  in  Latin 
America  are  themselves  launching  ap- 
peals for  tractors  to  release  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters.  And,  in  doing  this, 
they  imderline  the  crass  materialism  of 
the  Commimists.  How  would  it  look  if 
we,  who  were  respKjnsible  for  placing 
these  Cuban  men  in  their  present  plight, 
backed  away  from  them  and  left  the 
burden  on  our  fellow  Americans  to  the 
south? 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  particu- 
lar American  obligation.  Our  country 
was  involved  in  the  plans  of  the  Fi-ee- 
dom  Fighters.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
still  have  an  obligation  to  the  men  in- 
volved. 

I  was  on  the  Hungarian  border 
when  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
streamed  across  there,  and  remember 
how  they  believed  the  United  States  bore 
a  special  re.sponsibility  for  their  up- 
rising through  the  encouragement  they 
had  received  from  Radio  Free  Europe. 
American  public  opinion  responded 
magnificently  to  help  them.  Even  more 
directly  in  Cuba,  w-e  were  responsible 
for  an  abortive  uprising. 

I  believe  that  when  the  dust  is  set- 
tled on  the  exchange  for  tractors  for 
human  lives,  we  will  have  seen  a  matui-e. 
religious  democracy  taking  the  lead  in 
accepting  the  challenge  and  turning  the 
threat  of  a  barbarous  and  imperialistic 
opponent.  And  the  more  our  fi-iends  to 
the  south  of  our  border  join  with  us  in 
this  effort,  the  more  progressive  and 
wise  and  humanitarian  we  all  will  show 
ourselves,  and  the  more  glaring  and 
worse  will  be  the  light  in  which  Castro 
finds  himself. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr   BURDICK: 

S.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  C. 
Mullen;  and 

S.  1960.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    John    P. 
Vournas.  John  I.  Vournas,  and  Guss  I.  Vour- 
nas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER ; 

S.  1961     A   bill    for    the    relief    of    1st    Lt 
Charles  M.  Cox,  U.S.  Army   (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    9:55    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9:55 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  9 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  May 
25,  1961,  at  9:55  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  24,   1961: 

U.S.   Advisory    Commission   on   Educational 
Exchange 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  for  a  term  expiring 
January  27.  1964.  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  vice  Arthur 
Mollis   Edens. 

Dr.  Mabel  M  Smythe,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange  for  a  term  expir- 
ing January  27,  1964,  and  until  her  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  qualified,  vice 
Anna  L   Rose  Hawkes. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Edward  A.  Heslep,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  Prank  O.  Bell. 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia, vice  Robert  W.  Ware. 

U.S.  District  Jvdgz 
Frank  W.  Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, vice  Leslie  R.  Darr,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksiuy.  M^^  2\.  ll»r.] 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Revelation  19:  5:  And  a  voice  came  out 
of  the  throne,  saying.  Praise  our  God,  all 
ye  His  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  Him, 
both  small  and  great. 
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Almighty  and  merciful  God,  to  whose 
might  and  mercy  there  are  no  limits, 
grant  that  in  our  moments  of  prayer 
and  meditation  we  may  gain  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  Thee  and  a  finer  percep- 
tion of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

May  we  belong  to  that  community 
and  company  of  noble  men  and  women 
who  are  praying  and  laboring  for  a 
loftier  type  of  civilization  and  giving 
themselves  royally  to  tlie  task  of  serving 
weaiT  and  heavy-laden  humanity, 

In.-pire  us  to  be  coworkers  with  all 
who  are  the  messengers  of  peace  and 
good  will  and  be  eager  to  share  our 
blessmgs  with  the  multitudes  who  are 
hungry  and  homeless  and  Kropmg  their 
way  in  the  darkne&s  of  despair  and  de- 
featism. 

Gird  us  with  a  faith  that  foresees, 
amid  the  struggle  and  stress  of  moral 
conflict,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right- 
eousness and  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
is  evil. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.     Amen. 


I  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssaf,'e  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without  amend- 
ment joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  followuig  titles: 

H  J  Res  306.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
a'*ard  posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomaa 
Anthony  Do  iley  III 

HJ  Re.s  389  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  In  commemoration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation. 


I 


OFFICIAL     REGISTER     OF     UNITED 
I  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Official  Reiiister  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  direct  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  resume  the  annual  publ..ca- 
tion  of  this  valuable  publication. 

Publication  of  the  Official  Register 
was  canceled  last  year  by  means  of  an 
amendment  to  the  1961  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriatioiis  Act.  The  amend- 
ment withheld  $30,000  for  printing  the 
Register  and  also  repralfd  tiie  basic  au- 
thority under  which  it  had  been  pub- 
lished. The  Register  had  previously 
been  published  annually  f(  r  144  years. 

I  have  received  complaints  ab«:)Ut  the 
discontinuance  of  this  from  public  offi- 
cials, newsmen,  and  others  who  have 
found  It  to  be  of  considerable  value  to 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  serv- 
ices.    It   is   also  extremely   useful  in   a 


Congressman's  office,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  approval  of  this  rider  to  last 
years  appropiiations  act  was  .justified 

Tliere  is  no  other  practicable  way  to 
determine  the  correct  names  of  Federal 
officials,  their  salaries,  job  titles  and  de- 
partments, and  the  State  and  congres- 
sional district  origin  of  the  appointee. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  Flegister 
means  that  this  information  is  now 
either  out  of  date  or  almost  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  constant  turnover  in 
personnel  virtually  requires  that  this 
publication  be  published  on  an  annual 
basis.  My  bill  provides  that  the  Regis- 
ter shall  show  a  full  and  complete  list 
of  all  persons  occupying  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions  in  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  connection  with  which 
salaries  are  paid  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  can  receive  early 
consideration. 


SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  young 
woman  and  constituent.  Miss  Marjorie 
Mason,  who  has  devoted  her  energies  to 
serving  her  countir  and  serving  it  well. 

The  great  Second  District  of  Illinois 
was  signally  honored  yesterday  when  at 
the  elaborate  services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Miss  Mason  was  awarded 
the  Sup»?rior  Service  Award  'for  plan- 
ning, directing,  and  training  a  large 
number  of  employees  of  the  Evanston 
CSS  Commodity  Office  in  electronic  ac- 
cotmting  raac'nine  operations,  including 
leadership  and  direction  in  assisting 
management  to  open  and  operate  a  sub- 
key-punch  office."  She  was  one  of  only 
93.  nationwide,  to  receive  this  rare  dis- 
tinction of  outstanding  abUity,  and  the 
Second  District  is  indeed  proud. 

Miss  Mason's  contributions  as  an  em- 
ployee and  above  all  as  a  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  furnish  a  good  example 
of  what  President  Kennedy  meant  in 
his  inaugural  address  when  he  said :  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 


MILLIONS  FOR  DEFI  N>E    P.UT  NOT 
ONE  CENT  FOR  HULUTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pnint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
context  of  certain  weasel  words  being 
said  about  tractors  by  certain  modem- 
day  Americans,  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
recall  a  certain  statement  made  in  June 


1798.  by  an  American  of  an  earlier  and 
possibly  more  virile  era  of  our  history. 
An  era  in  which  the  United  States  of 
America,  even  though  a  very  youiiK  and 
struggling  country,  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  many  powerful  enemies,  was 
proud  of  its  purpose,  zealous  of  its 
freedoms,  uncowed  by  threats  and  cou- 
rageous in  its  determination  for  justice. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  recall 
was  made  as  a  toast  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia  on  June  18,  1798,  in  honor 
of  John  Marshall  on  his  return  from 
France. 

Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry  had  been 
sent  to  France  to  help  Charles  Pinckney 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  French 
Government.  Talleyrand's  agents  told 
the  Americans  they  would  have  to  pay  a 
bribe  of  $250,000  before  Pinckney  would 
be  allowed  to  see  the  French  statesman. 
The  Americans  roundly  refused  smd  Con- 
gress promptly  abrogated  the  French- 
American  Treaty  on  which  the  ink  was 
hardly  dry.  It  became  known  as  the 
XYZ  affair,  the  letters  indicating  the 
three  unnamed  French  officials  who  so- 
licited the  bribe. 

A  then  Member  of  this  very  body,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina, presented  as  his  toast  Pinckney 's 
reputed  reply  to  the  bribe  sohcitation: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute." 


THE  PRESENT-DAY  STATUS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  has  made  more  progress  up 
the  economic  Hdder  in  the  last  100  years 
than  any  other  race — white,  yellow,  or 
red — ever  made  in  1,000  years  of  history. 
From  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery  100 
years  ago.  the  American  Negro  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  he  now  fares  better 
than  many  Europeans,  better  than  any 
other  members  of  the  Negro  race  any- 
where— better  paid,  better  housed,  and 
better  educated.  From  slavery,  igno- 
rance, and  life  in  primitive  shacks,  to 
an  economic  status  superior  to  the  aver- 
age Frenchman,  the  average  Italian,  and 
the  average  citizen  of  West  Germany, 
the  American  Negro  has  traveled  upward 
with  seven-league  boots. 

Today  the  19  million  American  Ne- 
groes have  a  total  yearly  income  of  more 
than  $20  billion.  This  means,  on  an 
average,  more  than  $1,000  a  year  for 
every  Negro  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  coimtry.  When  we  compare  this 
with  an  average  of  $650  per  person  per 
year  in  Western  Europe;  with  an  aver- 
age of  $850  per  person  per  year  in  France 
and  Western  Germany;  and  with  an 
average  of  $1,000  per  person  per  year  in 
Great  Britain,  our  American  Negro  is 
comparatively  well  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958  the  American 
Negro  who  worked  a  full  year  earned 
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a  median  incf-me  of  $3,308.  meaning  that 
i-  half  the  Negro  workers  received  more 
than  this  and  half  received  less.  That  is 
more  than  tie  $2,234  that  the  average 
worker  in  G:eat  Britain  receives,  and 
more  than  four  times  the  estimated  $800 
that  the  aveiage  worker  in  the  Soviet 
Union  receives. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  median  income 
for  the  Ameiican  Negro  was  $639,  less 
than  one-fourth  what  he  receives  today. 
Evolution,  nc't  revolution  has  brought 
about  this  remarkable  change  in  the 
status  of  the  American  Negro.  Why 
interfere  with  the  natural  evolutionary 
process? 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES,  AND 
NAVAL    VIISSELS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  300 •  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  S.  1852.  a 
bill  to  author  ze  appropriations  for  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Force.',  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  Th  »t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  si  all  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reso  ve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  'he  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1852)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  iind  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  fhall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  tlie  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  refx)rt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
£imendmeutf)  an  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoll  No.  631 

Alford  Edmondson  Multer 

Anfuso  Pa.scell  O'Neill 

Battln  Gray  Passman 

Beckworth  Hagan.Oa.  Price 

Belcher  Halleck  Riley 

Blltch  Healey  Roberts 

Bonner  HoUfleld  Rostenltowski 

Bromwell  Hull  Saund 

Brooks.  Tex.  Johnson.  Wis.  Schadeberg 

Buckley  Jones,  Mo.  Scherer 

Celler  Kilburn  Shelley 

Coad  KIrwan  Smith,  Miss. 

Colmer  Kluczynski  Teague.  Tex. 

Cooley  McDowell  Thompson,  La. 

Davis,  Tenn.  McSween  Tuppcr 

Dawson  Marshall  Walter 

Dent  Moxilder  Wliltten 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE   ON    BANKLNG  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  in  executive  session  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  AIRCRAFT.  MISSILES,  AND 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George;,  and  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  dLstinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    I  Mr.   McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  Members  of  Congress,  who 
served  in  this  body  and  also  served  in 
the  other  body,  and  is  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  just  ar- 
rived back  from  a  very  important  trip 
abroad  in  a  vitally  important  area  of 
the  world. 

When  the  President  sent  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  this  trip  I  knew  that  he  had 
sent  a  representative  of  our  country'  who 
would  make  a  profoundly  favorable  im- 
pression and  who  would  convey  to  our 
friends  and  to  the  F>eoples  of  other  coun- 
tries in  no  unmistakable  manner  the 
strength  and  the  personality  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  their  party  arrived  back  this  morn- 
ing. You  and  I  and  others  have  fol- 
lowed the  details  of  this  trip  through  the 
newspapers,  and  we  know  the  arduous 
journey  he  underwent,  we  know  the 
great  strain  it  must  have  been  upon  him, 
not  only  mentally  but  physically. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
short  briefing  he  gave  the  President  this 
morning,  and  the  reE>ort  he  made  was 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard.  In 
a  matter  of  10  minutes  he  made  a  re- 
port that  conveyed  a  picture  to  those 
who  were  there  that  they  clearly  under- 
stood. ^ 

I  admired  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, as  everyone  knew.  I  might  have 
disagi'eed  with  him  occasionally,  but  I 
admired  him.  Without  regard  to  po- 
litical party,  we  have  a  great  pride  in 
Americans  who  serve  our  country  in  an 
outstanding  manner.  We  in  the  House 
naturally  have  a  pride  in  Lyndon  John- 
son because  his  public  career  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  started  here. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  other,  co- 
ordinate and  coequal  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  then  he  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  performed  his  mission  with  out- 
standing ability.    His  leader.ship  and  his 


ability  clearly  shows  that,  on  any  mis- 
sion to  which  he  might  be  assigned  or 
sent  on  in  the  future  by  the  President. 
America  will  be  ably  and  effectively 
represented.  I  might  say  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven  ;  was  present  at 
this  briefing  which,  incidentally,  was  not 
scheduled  or  arranged  in  advance,  but 
simply  came  quickly  and  informally 
about  as  a  result  of  our  going  down 
there  to  meet  the  Vice  President  upon 
his  return.  I  am  confident  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  my  colleagues.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  in  con- 
gratulating Vice  President  Johnson  for 
a  task  well  done  and  telling  Mrs.  John- 
son and  the  Vice  President  how  glad  we 
are  to  have  them  back  with  us  again 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  300 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1852. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

S.  1852  would  authorize  appropriations 
in  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
in  the   total  amotmt  of  $12,499,800,000. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  heavy 
burden  the  defense  program  places  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  Every  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  make  savings 
wherever  possible  by  eliminating  pro- 
grams and  activities  no  longer  deemed 
essential.  Further,  these  actions  are 
just  the  beginning  of  efforts  to  achieve 
a  more  efficient  and  effective  Defense 
Establishment. 

The  problem  of  deterring  an  all-out 
nuclear  war  has  been  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  introduction  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  into  the  arsenal 
of  our  major  adversary  in  the  world 
struggle.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago  the 
principal  general  war  threat  to  our  se- 
curity was  a  surprise  attack  by  large 
numbers  of  nuclear-armed  inarmed 
bombers.  A  year  or  two  from  now  our 
principal  concern  will  be  a  surprise  at- 
tack by  large  numbers  of  nuclear- 
armed  ICBMs. 

The  problem  of  securing  our  strategic 
deterrent  forces  against  a  large-scale 
manned  bomber  attack  was  acute  sev- 
eral years  ago;  it  is  still  serious  today, 
but  it  pales  by  comparison  with  the 
problem  of  defending  against  an  ICBM 
attack. 

Today  our  strategic  forces  are  fully 
adequate  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
tasks.  But  as  our  principal  antagonists 
acquire  a  large  and  ready  force  of 
ICBMs  which  could  be  launched  with 
little  or  no  warning,  the  problem  of 
preventing  the  destruction  of  our  forces 
on  the  ground  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Essentially,  there  are  two  major 
approaches  available  to  us :  first,  develop 
forces  which  can  be  launched  within  the 
expected  period  of  tactical  warning; 
second,  develop  forces  which  can  ride 
out  a  massive  ICBM  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  300 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization  comes 
before  us  under  an  open  rule  providing 
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2  hours  of  general  debate,  as  has  been 
well   explained    by    my    colleague    from 
New  York.     The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations   for    aircrafts,    mi&siles.    and 
naval  vessels  and  it  is  the  largest  such 
appropriation      that      has      ever      been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.    My  colleague  has  given  the  ex- 
act figure,  but  to  put  it  in  the  vernacu- 
lar,   it    is    actually    $12 '2    billion       We 
know  that  the  bill  has  received  the  most 
careful  study  and  painstaking  analysis 
by  our  great  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  also  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  go  into  all  the  details  and  ail  the 
specialties   that  are   found   and  studied 
m   writing   such   a  picTe   of   legislation. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing that  we  have  got  to  take  on  trust; 
and  may  I  say  that  we  are  very  happy 
and  glad  that  we  can  do  just  that,  hav- 
ing the  faith  that  we  have  m  this  great 
committee  and  realizing  that  a  full  and 
detailed  explanation  will  be  given  to  us 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate 

At  this  time  while  we  may  regret  the 
necessity  of  spending  such  vast  sums  for 
defense,  we  know  that  this  is  necessary 
We  also  know  that  modem  weapons  are 
something  which  must  be  left  t-o  the  .spe- 
cialists and  not  be  tinkered  with  by 
amateurs  for  any  reason  what.soevcr. 
This  has  been  done,  and  we  belif^ve  that 
the  armed  might  of  the  United  States 
will  prove  to  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
any  nation  which  would  consider  at- 
tacking us. 

It  Is  most  obvious  that  in  making  po'^- 
sible  this  huge  appropriation,  the  Con- 
gress is  merely  doing  its  duty,  which  it 
has  always  done  in  the  past,  which  it 
will  do  in  the  present,  and  which  I  am 
very  sure.  Mr  Speaker,  it  will  do  in  the 
future. 

I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  res^^rve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  d;.stmgui.>hed  majority 
leader  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield  him  some 
time? 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 
MAY  25,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  talked  with  somie  of  my  Republican 
friends.  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  knows  to  what  I  refer.  I 
wonder  if  tiie  gf^ntlevvoman  from  New 
York  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
her  side,  being  the  acting  mmority 
leader. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  re.soiution  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Rr^olvrd.  "mat  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
i\.sspmble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday.  May  25.  1961,  at 
12  30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  for  the  pur- 
pi:>se  .)f  recel-.  Ini?  such  communications  as  the 
President  of  the  United  St  ites  shall  be 
pleaaed  to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
POP.  AIRCRAFT  MISSILES  AND 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  at  the 
moment. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  sls  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Barry  1. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day there  appeared  in  a  column  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  a  discussion 
between  others  and  myself  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  should  recess  this  sum- 
mer and  come  back  in  the  falL  In  that 
article  there  was  ascribed  to  me  a  state- 
ment which  I  did  not  make.  In  partic- 
ular it  was  stated  that  I  referred  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker  as  a  "crusty  old 
bachelor." 

Believe  me.  I  hold  our  Speaker  in  high 
regard.  I  never  would  even  think  a 
thought  that  would  refer  to  him  in  such 
a  light. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  came  about — I 
am  terribly  shocked  that  my  name  is 
a.scnbed  to  it.  I  do,  however,  believe  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress to  recess  in  the  summer  and  come 
back  in  the  fall,  but  what  diflerences 
there  may  be  between  the  Speaker  and 
myself  should  not  come  down  to  the 
point  of  name  calling. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   Mr    GubserI. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  today's  debate  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  prove  this  syllogism. 

First,  competent  naval  experts  have 
gradually  and  definitely  over  a  E>eriod  of 
years  recommended  the  need  for  a 
strength  of  45  Polaris  submarines  with 
the  later  boats  to  be  procured  on  a  1 
ix>r  month  schedule. 

Second.  S  1852.  as  presently  written, 
may  curtail  this  program  and  will  cer- 
tainly delay  it  by  building  in  a  Polaris 
delivery  gap. 

Therefore.  S.  1852  should  be  amended 
to  include  additional  Polaris  submarine 
authorization. 

Because  time  is  limited  I  must  prove 
this  syllogism  on  the  installment  plan. 
Under  time  allotted  me  in  debate  on  the 
rule  I  shall  prove  the  first  point,  which 
I  repeat — competent  naval  experts  have 
gradually  and  definitely  over  a  period  of 
years  recommended  the  need  for  a 
strength  of  45  Polaris  submarines. 

Some  will  say  that  we  have  never 
committed  ourselves  to  the  acquisition 
of  more  than  29  Polaris  submarines. 
This  IS  correct  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
not  authorized  more  than  29.  Nor  could 
we  have  intelligently  authorized  the  full 
program  until  after  we  had  the  chance 
to  see  the  system  in  operation.  Since 
the  George  Washington  went  to  sea  in 
late  1960.  we  have  now  our  first  oppor- 
tunity to  act  with  sureness. 


But  all  testimony  before  Congress, 
committees,  and  all  public  statements  by 
competent  naval  authorities  have  been 
based  on  a  proposed  end  strength  of  43 
boat.s. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  our  experts  and 
note  how  the  figure  of  45  gradually  be- 
came the  target  at  which  they  were 
shooting.  On  January  30.  1959,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reports  an  in- 
terview with  Adm.  William  F.  Rabom 
who  has  headed  the  team  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  system.  In  this  interview,  Ad- 
miral Raborn  said: 

Upwswds  of  50  (Polaris  submarines)  would 
be  a  most  sipnlflcant  force. 

The  Washington  Post  of  August  24, 

1959.  reports  a  suggestion  by  Vice  Adm. 
Wallace  M.  Beakley,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Fleet  Operations 
and  Readiness,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  Navy  proposes  to  keep  its  new  Polaris 
ballistic  missile  submarine  fleet  rela- 
tively small,  totaling  only  about  40  boats. 
Please  note  that  this  Is  the  smallest 
number  of  submarines  publicly  men- 
tioned by  a  Navy  official. 

On  November  2,  1959,  Jack  Raymond 
of  the  New  York  Times  reported  a  re- 
quest by  the  Defense  Department  for 
a  tripled  appropriation  for  the  Polaris 
program. 

Ultimately — 

He  said — 

the  Navy  hopes  to  have  40  or  4£  aiich  sub- 
marines. 

On  February  6,  1960,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  testimony  by  Adm.  Arleigh 
A.  Burke  in  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  asking  for  a  billion  dollar 
boost  in  the  defense  budget  to  build  6 
more  Polaris  submarines.  The  article  by 
John  G.  Norris  said,  "the  Navy  has  said 
that  45  such  subs  would  provide  an  in- 
destructible deterrent  force." 

On  a  television  show  on  February  22, 

1960.  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
asked  Admiral  Burke,  "and  you  think — 
and  I  agree  with  you — that  we  ought  to 
get  45  as  quick  as  we  can  get  the  money 
appropriated  and  the  submarines  built. 
Is  that  about  right?"  Admiral  Burke 
answered,  "Yes." 

In  the  hearings  before  a  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  held  on  March 
30  and  31,  1960,  Admiral  Raborn  inserted 
a  statement  at  page  196  of  the  hearings 
which  analyzes  the  cost  of  the  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  system.  The  cost  analysis 
is  based  upon  a  program  of  45  sub- 
marines. At  three  specific  points  the 
number  45  is  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  unanimous 
consent  request.  I  shall  include  this  cost 
analysis  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Anticipatbd  Cost  of   a  Polaris  Missile  on 
Station 

1.  Weapon  system  research,  te.^t,  develop- 
ment, and  production  costs  for  $8  645  billion 
for  a  45^-88B(N)  program.  This  Includes 
almost  $2  billion  for  weapon  system  de- 
velopment from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram In  1955. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  the  costs  are  based 
on  hard-cost  Information  resulting  from 
almost  4  years  of  experience.  Speclflcally, 
these  costs  Include  In  their  entirety: 
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I.  Weapons  system  research,  test,  develop- 
ment and  production  costs  for  the  missile, 
fire  control,  navigation.  cf>mmiinicatlon  and 
launching  for  a   1.500-niiutlcal-mlle  system. 

3.  Construction  of  submarines.  Installing 
equipment,  and  checking  out  the  operation 
of  the  submarine-weapon  F>'stem. 

3.  Malntenancti  and  uperuiiouai  training 
of  Navy  personnel. 

4.  Constructing  submarine  tenders,  equip- 
ping them,  and  verifying  their  s\iltable  op- 
erablllty. 

5.  Construction  and  equipping  of  the 
overall  system  production  facilities  Includ- 
ing buildings,  production  and  Inspection 
tooling,  maintenance  facilities,  etc. 

6.  Necessary  operational  support  facilities 
Buch  as  the  Naval  Weapons  Annex  (the  mis- 
sile outloadlng  facility),  crew  team  trainers, 
special  communlc^itlcms  stations,  etc. 

7.  Pay  of  personnel  and  material  required 
to  manage  the  overall  FBM  system. 

8.  Manufacture  checkout  and  assembly  of 
16  missiles  for  each  of  the  45  submarines. 

9.  Manufacture  of  spare  sets  of  missiles 
for  the  submarines  for  support  purposes. 

10.  Spare  parts  for  the  entire  system  plus 
setting  up  Issuing  stations. 

II.  Tools  and  equipment  to  provide  weap- 
ons system  overhaul  capability  to  Navy 
yards. 

In  summary,  these  figures  represent  total 
costs  Incurred  to  bring  this  missile  system 
Into  being  In  Its  entirety.  There  are  no 
hidden  costs. 

The  studies  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph reflected  procurement  of  1.005  mis- 
siles. Dividing  1.005  Into  $8,645  billion,  the 
cost  per  Polaris  missUe  comes  out  at  $8.6 
million  each.  Assuming  ship-fill  missiles 
only,  45  times  16  equals  720  missiles,  the 
cost  per  missile  In  each  SSB(N)  tube  Is  $12 
million.  Subtracting  costs  to  develop  and 
bring  Into  operation  the  first  9  FBM  weapon 
systems,  the  cost  per  missile  In  earh  tube 
for  the  remaining  36  submarines  Is  f8.8 
million. 

Polaris  Is  conservatively  funded  Prorated 
costs  for  a  45-boat  capability  over  an  Indefi- 
nite period  of  u.-^eful  life  (15  years  and 
more)  $1  billion  per  year. 

Tills  Includes: 

(1)  Replacement  of  missiles  at  5-year  In- 
tervals: 

(2)  R  &  I")  for  longer  range  missiles  and 
for  future  changes  as  may  be  required  to 
keep  It  effective  with  time; 

(3)  Replacement  of  submarines  at  end  oX 
useful  life: 

(4)  Normal  operating  expenses-    and 

(5)  Other  Items  such  as  support  now 
budgeted  under  Polaris. 

On  page  198  of  the  same  hearings. 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  refers  in  two  instances  to  a 
program  of  45  .'submarines. 

In  the  October  3.  1960,  ls.sue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Admiral  Burke 
was  asked: 

How  many  of  the  Polaris  submarines  will 
you  have  eventually? 

His  answer  was: 

•    I  can't  say  precisely  what  the  final  flg\ire 
wUl  be.     We  are  talking  about  a  total  of  45. 

On  October  27,  1960.  Mr  Jack  Ray- 
mond wrote  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  announcing  that  the  submarine 
George  Washington  would  begin  sea  duty 
by  November  15  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  article,  Mr.  Raymond  says: 

The  Creorge  Washington  Is  the  first  of  a 
planned  fleet  of  43  fleet  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

In  the  November  7,  1960.  i.'-sue  of  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets,  an  a:uc!e  by  James 
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Baar  stales  that  the  Honorable  Clare.nce 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  wants  the-  Navy  to 
complete  a  fleet  of  45  Polaris  submarines. 
Once  again  we  see  the  regularly  recur- 
ring figure  of  45. 

An  article  by  Darrell  Garwood  of  UPI 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  February  5,  1961.  announces  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  decision  to  speed  up  the 
construction  of  five  Polaris  submarines. 
The  article  says: 

The  President's  goal  Is  to  maintain  a  fleet 
of  45  Polaris  subs  on  permanent  patrol  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

At  page  314  part  V.  of  the  Aporopria- 
tions  Committee  hearings  for  1!)60.  Ad- 
miral Raborn  had  this  to  say  on  April  6, 
1959: 

I  think  the  reason  that  the  Navy  originally 
recommended  we  go  ahead  faster  in  the  1960 
program  and  1961,  was  to  reduce  the  gap  be- 
tween ready-for-sea  dates,  operational  dates 
erf  the  submarines.  Presently  there  wnll  be  a 
gap  between  submarines  being  bui.t  In  the 
1960  program  and  1961  program.  We  could 
reduce  that  roughly  half  If  we  had  gone 
ahead  faster  and  here  again,  speaking  to  a 
large  number  of  submarines.  In  order  to  have 
an  orderly  program  In  the  number  of  sub- 
marines at  sea,  45  Is  the  number  that  It  looks 
like  we  could  keep  where  we  would  have  an 
adequate  number  at  sea  constantly  and  on 
station.  •  •  •  This  would  allow  us  to  keep 
an  adequate  percentage  on  station  at  all 
times  and  the  others  would  be  In  overhaul, 
training,  or  In  transit  to  and  from  launch 
stations. 

At  page  339,  part  VI,  of  the  Appropna- 
tioiis  Committee  hearings  for  1961.  the 
testimony  for  March  16,  1960.  provides 
another  instance  where  a  hiph  naval  offi- 
cial recommends  a  45-boal  program.  He 
is  Vice  Adm.  J.  T.  Hay  ward.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  I3evelop- 
ment.  Admiral  Hayward  recommended 
a  45-boat  procram  and  submitted  the 
following  which  is  found  at  pape  339  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  my  unanimoiu;- 
c^nseni  request,  already  approved.  I 
shall  include  this  portion  of  the  hearings 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Adn.;ra!  H.^tward  Mr  Ford,  they  a.sked  rre 
what  It  would  cost  to  carry  this  to  the  45- 
boat  program,  and  I  gave  them  the  cost  by 
year,  and  what  we  would  have  This  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.';e  modified  my  let- 
ter and  put  It  In  package  alternatives  similar 
to  the  earlier  committee  request. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Make  all  of  this  available  to 
the  committee  In  the  hearings  or  otherwise. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


Fiscal 
1000 

Fiscal 
year 
1961 

Fiscal 

year 

1902 

Fiscal 

yssr 

1963 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

SSBN 

LLT 

9 

12 

12 
12 

12 
3 

3 

SCN 

$11$. » 

$786.4 

sae 

38. 3 

104.3 

<.6 

I'AMN 

OPN 

R.I\T.  A  E.- 

6.0 

23.^ 

U.  &  M 

Sobtotal. 

14S.2 

Mdl 
&1 

MCO.S 

Total 

<  I4S.2 

•965.2 

$2, 344.  5  $2, 119. 6 

9m.2 

I  A<ldltl0o  raqulred  sboTS  prssent  fiscal  year  1900 
funds. 

»  Ad'lttion  reqalre<l  above  $952.2  In  President's  budget 
now  before  the  Conf^vat. 


1.  This  funding  plan  for  a  45  SSBN  pro- 
gram completely  funds  the  Initial  Investment 
fi>st  (including  the  cost  to  dei-elop  a  2300 
NM  missile).  This  amount  Is  $6,210.6  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $3,694  6  n-illUon  which 
has  been  programed  to  date  including  the 
fiscal  year  1961  budget  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, 

While  Rear  Adm,  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
docs  not  mention  a  specific  oumber  of 
submarmes  except  to  say  that  we  do  not 
need  hundreds  of  Polaris  boats,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  his  testmiony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy on  March  10.  1960.  are  uu^resting. 
On  pagv-  173,  Admu-al  Rickover  says: 
If  the  Russians  wished,  they  could  In  5 
years  or  so  have  more  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines than  we  have.  If  they  make  up  their 
minds    to    build    them    on    a    priority    biisis 

Later  on  the  same  page,  the  Admiral 
says : 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  frittering  awav  a 
lead  in  perhapw  the  only  weapons  s>-stem  In 
which  we  are  ahead.  We  are  not  takme  :id- 
vantage  of  our  lead  by  bu::ding  enough  nu- 
clear submarines  at  the  pre.sei.i  ume.  Thiii 
Is  my  personal  opinion. 

Throughout  these  quotations  and 
hearings,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
number  "45"  is  not  happenstance  nor 
mere  coincidence  It  is  clear-cut  evi- 
dence that  all  thmking  of  oompet<>nt 
military  experts  has  been  toward  the 
eventual  construction  of  45  fiei^t  ballistic 
missile  sub.marmes. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  centleman  from 
Connecticut    iMr,    Seely-Brown"  . 

Mr  SEELY-BROW^.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Gubser]  and  I  would  like  to 
state  that  in  my  judgment  no  11  words 
ever  included  in  a  national  defense  au- 
thorization bill  ever  were  more  impor- 
tant than  the  11  words  which,  under 
the  amendment,  would  be  added  to  the 
bill  on  page  2,  line  8, 

The  amendment  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional S697. 500.000  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  Polaris  submarines. 

The  PolarLs.  officially  the  Fleet  Bal- 
listic Missile  Syst^^m.  i5  our  most  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proven  deterrent 
weapon. 

It  is  a  weajxin  our  enemies  do  not 
have.  It  is  a  weapon  that  can  be  used 
eflfectively  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

No  one  has  any  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Mi.s- 
sile  System.  The  Navy  alieady  has  a 
program  which  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  45  additional  submarines  to  op- 
erate this  .«;yi;tem 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  Defense 
budget  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  28: 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Polaris 
program  be  greatly  expanded  snd  scceler- 
ated. 

His  acceleration  direction  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  calls  for  10  Polaris 
submarines  m  fiscal  1962.  and  for  adding 
5  more  to  the  program  for  the  1961  fiscal 
period.  Beginning  tn  June  1963.  the 
Pre.'^ident's  program  caU.s  for  the  de- 
livery of  1  submarme  a  month,  or  12  a 
year. 
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Of  the  submarines  to  carry  and  fire 
the  Polaris,  the  President  said ; 

The  sooner  they  are  on  station,  the  Siiier 
they  will  be 

Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for,  then. 
jMr.  Speaker,  since  nobody  disputes  such 
ia  statement  by  the  President. 

You  cannot  buy  a  Polaris  submarine 
like  you  can  buy  a  pound  of  butter,  or 
even  the  latest  model  automobile  It 
requires  3' 2  years  of  leadtime  to  se- 
cure delivery  of  just  the  reactor  for  a 
Polaris  submarine. 

Ships  must  be  authorized  before 
money  can  be  appropriated  to  construct 
them.  This  is  quite  clearly  stated  in 
section  412' b>  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1959.  Even  the  purchase  of 
long  leadtime  components  requires  au- 
thorization of  the  ship  in  which  they  will 
be  used. 

Since  the  acceleration  in  the  Polaris 
program  directed  by  the  President  calls 
for  completion  of  the  29th  submarine  by 
November  1964,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
orderly  continuation  of  the  45-boat  pro- 
gram on  the  previously  planned  1-per- 
month  schedule  requires  additional  au- 
thorization in  this  bill. 

Failure  to  authorize  now  will  mean  a 
Polaris  gap  of  a  full  year  If  we  do  not 
authorize,  as  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  have  lost  all  of  the  advan- 
tage for  our  national  defense  sought  by 
the  Kennedy  acceleration. 

Authorization  does  not  spend  money. 
The  money  has  to  be  appropriated  each 
year.  Authorization  is  an  insurance 
policy  which  assures  the  gains  in  Polaris 
strength  that  the  administration  and 
the  American  people  want,  and  will  save 
us  from  a  weaknes.^  in  this  part  of  our 
defense  posture  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr  Hawks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO  5  OF 
1961— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
iH.  DOC  NO   172' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoixse 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1961  follows  upon  my  message  of  April 


13,  1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking  ef- 
fect of  the  reorganizations  incltfded  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  eflfl- 
ciency  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  handling  of  the  business  before 
the  Board,  permitting  its  disposition  at 
different  levels  so  as  better  to  promote 
its  efiflcient  dispatch.  Thus  matters  both 
of  an  adjudicatory  and  regulatory  na- 
ture may,  depending  upon  their  impor- 
tance and  their  complexity,  be  finally 
consummated  by  divisions  of  the  Board, 
individual  Board  members,  hearing  ex- 
aminers, and.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7(a»  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  16O  Stat.  241),  by  other 
employees.  This  will  relieve  the  Board 
members  from  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  many  matters  of  lesser  importance 
and  thus  conserve  their  time  for  the 
consideration  of  major  matters  of  policy 
and  planning.  There  is,  however,  re- 
served to  the  Board  as  a  whole  the  right 
to  review  any  such  decision,  report  or 
certification  either  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  the  petition  of  a  party  or 
intervener  demonstrating  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  the  desirability  of 
having  the  matter  reviewed  at  the  top 
level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute  cre- 
ating the  Board,  for  mandatory  review 
of  any  such  decision,  report  or  certifi- 
cation upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  less  one  member. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  24.  1961. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR     AIRCRAFT,     MISSILES,    AfID 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1852  1  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  S.  1852.  with  Mr. 
Karsten  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  certain  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
stated  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George  I  and  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  DelaneyI, 
this  is  the  largest  authorization  bill  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress.  It  involves 
an  authorization  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  in  the  amount  of 
$12,368,000,000.  The  Senate  version  of 
this  bill  is  $12,499,800,000,  which  is 
$131,800,000  more  than  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  House  bill.  The  rea- 
son I  will  do  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  bill  has  passed  and  we  shall  use 
that  one  in  conference. 

The  basis  of  the  authorization  is  sec- 
tion 412  of  Public  Law  86-149.  That 
law  reads  as  follows: 

No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after  De- 
cember 31,  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels  unless  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds  has  been  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  after  such  date. 

Section  412  is  a  forward  and  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  objective  of  412  was  to  have  an 
authorization  that  could  itemize  and 
designate  as  far  as  possible  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels. 

Heretofore  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  was 
based  upon  very  broad  authority — in- 
deed, so  broad  as  to  be  virtually  mean- 
ingless in  the  sense  that  we  normally 
use  the  word  "authority." 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  under  the 
law  has  a  ceiling  authorization  to  pro- 
cure 24,000  serviceable  aircraft;  under 
another  law,  the  Navy  has  a  ceiling  per- 
mitting it  to  keep  15,000  aircraft  in  serv- 
ice; the  Navy  has  had  a  very  large 
amount  of  tonnage  available  to  it  ever 
since  the  Vinson-Trammel  Act  of  1934. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Departments 
merely  had  to  request  and  obtain  ap- 
propriations for  the  procurement  of  these 
items  under  these  very  broad  authorities. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  end  resxolt  of 
this  procedure  was  that  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  Congress  who  actually  had 
very  much  knowledge  of  the  tremendous 
programs  and  expenditures  which  the 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  pass  on  each 
year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  section  412  has 
called  a  halt  to  this  situation.    If  it  did 
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nothing  else,  it  brought  37  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  into  the  heretofore 
exclusive  area  of  knowitdge  of  tiiese  very 
large  programs. 

But.  it  is  my  intention,  and  the  in- 
t-ention  of  tiie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  have  section  412  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  bringing  the 
members  of  the  Committee  into  this  area 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  our  firm  intention  that  this  law 
will  mean  that  tJie  Members  of  the  House 
itself  will  have  the  very  maximum 
amount  of  information  which  ls  possible 
to  reveal  concerning  these  programs,  and 
be  afforded  some  opportunity  to  express 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
course  being  pursued  in  our  defensive 
and  offensive  capabilities. 

Now,  all  that  is  preliminary  to  the  bill 
itself,  but  I  felt  that  some  background 
of  this  nature  would  be  helpful,  and  I 
hope  it  lias  been. 

U.K.  6151 

When  the  bill  was  first  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  January  3  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  it  called  for  $10,- 
572.181.000.  After  a  reexamination  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  it  was  in- 
creased by  $1  402.619.000.  The  commit- 
tee added  $:i93.200.000  and  that  makes  a 
total  of  $12,368,000,000. 

I  particularly  want  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  table  set  out  on  page  7  of 
the  report — entitled  '  Progress  of  Pro- 
gram." From  that  table  you  will  see, 
broken  down  by  service  and  again  by 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  the 
development  of  this  program  from  the 
January  budget  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration to  the  bill  as  you  have  it  before 
you  today. 

Now.  that  is  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  total 
budget  requested  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration for  defense  is  $43,794,345,000. 
Of  this  total  amount,  however,  only  the 
$12,368,000,000  comes  under  section  412 
and  therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

fNOBLICATED    BALANCXS 

I  want  to  mention  a  matter  not  direct- 
ly related  to  the  bill — and  that  is  the 
unobligated  and  unexpended  balances 
which  w  ill  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year 
1962. 

I  have  made  a  close  study  of  these  bal- 
ances. I  find  that  on  June  30.  1961,  the 
Department  will  have  about  $5  billion 
unobligated  and  $25  billion  unexpended. 

Little  attention  need  be  directed  at 
the  unexpended  balance  since  this  money 
must  be  used  to  pay  legal  contractural 
obligations.  My  study  shows  that  a  level 
of  about  $25  billion  unexpended  is  nor- 
mal with  the  size  of  the  present  defense 
program. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  $5  billion 
which  will  be  unobligated  on  June  30, 
1961,  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  in 
five  parts:  $319  million  represents  money 
which  helps  finance  the  1962  program 
and  programs  under  way  but  for  which 
contracts  have  not  been  let;  $548  million: 
this  is  for  military  construction.  It  re- 
lates to  approved  projects  for  which  con- 
tracts will  not  be  let  by  June  30;  $255 
million:   this  is  already  applied  by  the 


Department  to  reduce  the  1962  appro- 
priations for  aircraft,  mi.ssiles,  and  naval 
vessels;  $839  million:  this  again  is  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

It  represents  fully  funded  long  lead- 
tune  items  for  which  obligation  of  funds 
was  not  required  during  fiscal  1961  but 
will  be  required  in  later  years;  $3.1  bil- 
lion: this  covers  programs  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  which 
procurement  action  has  been  initiated 
but  for  which  contracts  will  not  be 
awarded  on  June  30. 

Let  me  say  that  my  investigation  es- 
tablished to  my  satisfaction  that  these 
funds  are  properly  programed  to  meet 
valid  needs  and  that  these  unobligated 
funds  in  no  way  diminishes  the  need  for 
this  bill 

HEARINGS 

There  are  two  sets  of  hearings  on  this 
bill.  One  of  them  is  the  hearings  which 
we  held  on  our  defense  posture  and  the 
other  on  the  actual  procurement  items 
which  are  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  had  them  printed 
separately  in  order  that  they  could  be 
used  and  studied  with  greater  ease  be- 
cause of  the  separation  of  broad  policy 
considerations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
precise  items  proposed  for  procurement 
on  the  other. 

The  hearings  started  on  FebruaiT  23, 
1961,  and  we  held  our  last  hearing  on 
May  4,  1961.  That  was  a  total  of  38 
hearings.  This  was  probably  the  best 
hearings  the  committee  ever  had.  Tliey 
were  well  attended  by  Members  all  the 
time  and  the  entire  membership  showed 
a  keen  interest  in  every  phase  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  all  Members  publicly  for 
their  attendance  and  for  their  contribu- 
tion in  reaching  a  imanimous  decision  in 
regard  to  this  bill. 

Naturally,  the  printed  hearings,  and  to 
a  great  extent  the  report,  too,  have  had 
much  material  deleted  or  omitted  on  the 
basis  of  security. 

Indeed,  there  was  so  much  classified 
information  in  the  hearings  that  they 
were  given  two  complete  reviews  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  before  they 
could  be  printed.  I  can  assure  you.  how- 
ever, that  they  still  embody  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  information. 

In  the  report,  too.  we  have  tried  to 
deal  with  every  major  area  of  interest  in 
as  clear  and  complete  a  manner  as  is 
possible,  due  consideration  again  being 
given  to  security. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  if  there 
are  any  matters  of  particular  interest 
to  any  Member  v.hich  cannot  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  during  the  debate,  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  go  over  the  matter  in  private 
with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  House, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  pages 

II  through  32  of  the  report  provides 
very  valuable  information  on  all  of  the 
many  changes  which  were  made  in  the 
program  by  the  present  administration 
For  example,  it  explains  why  the  bill  is 
in  the  form  that  it  is  rather  than  on  a 
line  item  basis. 

These  pages  deal  with  subjects  such 
as  "Deterring  Nuclear  War."  "The  Po- 
laris Submarine  Program."  "Changes  in 
the   Minuteman   Program,"    and   in   the 


Titan  Program."  where  we  sund  with 
respect  to  the  B-TO.  why  the  nuclear 
airplane  was  dropped  from  the  program, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  of  these  uiduid- 
ual  subjects  at  this  time  but  they  are 
clearly  set  out  on  those  pages  of  the  re- 
port and  have  headings  which  make 
them  easy  to  fmd. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  pro- 
grams of  ea^h  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. Just  before  I  do  that,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  startmi:  on  page  71 
of  the  report  is  an  appendix  which  sets 
out  a  description  of  all  of  the  missiles 
and  rockets  used  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force.  It  also  tells  which 
of  these  is  operational  today  and  which 
are  in  various  stages  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Attached  to  my  remarks  is  a  complete 
description,  including  the  mihtary  cha.T' 
actcristics.  of  each  and  e.ery  aircraft 
and  missile  which  would  be  authorized 
for  procurement  by  this  bill.  I  intend 
to  file  this  material  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  order  that  it  will  appear  in 
the  Record  on  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  make  specific  note  of 
the  fact  that  although  this  list  is  very 
complete  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information,  there  is  not  one  word  of 
classified  information  in  it.  I  had  this 
very  carefully  checked  with  the  military 
departments  and  with  Mr.  McNamara's 
own  office. 

All  of  this  infoi-mation  has  been  re- 
leased on  a  number  of  occasions  before 
and  is  well  known  to  those  with  interest 
in  the  various  missile  and  rocket  pro- 
grams of  the  departments. 

ARMT 

Now,  let  us  look  at  tlie  Aimy  program. 
It  starts  on  page  32. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  32,  you  will  see 
that  in  the  case  of  aircraft,  the  bill  calls 
for  $211  million.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  purchase  airplanes  of  the  fol- 
lowing designations.  With  rc.'^pect  to 
each  aircraft.  I  am  mentioning  the  page 
of  the  report  which  describes  the  par- 
ticular aircraft:  Seminole,  34;  Mohawk, 
33:  Caribou,  33;  Iroquois,  33;  Chinook, 
33. 

The  last  two  of  these,  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Chinook,  are  helicopters. 

Sometimes  the  question  arises:  Why 
does  the  Army  need  to  have  aircraft, 
since  the  Air  Force  provides  the  close 
grouiKl  supixjrt  for  the  troops  in  battle, 
and  also  provides  the  transportation  of 
troops  from  one  place  to  another? 

Well,  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  air- 
craft which  the  Army  has  and  the  air- 
craft which  they  will  be  purchasing  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  bill  are  small 
aircraft  used  for  transporting  command- 
ers from  unit  to  unit,  mamtaininp  liaison 
between  various  elements  of  the  Anny  in 
the  field,  reconnaissance,  evacuation  of 
the  wounded,  and  transporting  small 
numbers  of  soldiers  from  time  to  time 
but  always  within  the  battlefield  area 

There  is  absolutely  no  duplication  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Air  Force  so  far  as 
aiixraft  is  concerned  The  .Army  needs 
the  aircraft  for  its  limited  a:r  require- 
ments and  the  Air  Force  has  its  aircraft 
both  for  itself  and  to  as.sist  the  Army  m 
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well  defined  ways.  There  is  no  duplica- 
tion at  all  here. 

Then  on  page  32.  you  will  see  that 
$550,800,000  in  the  bill  will  be  used  to 
purchase  missiles.  Before  mentioning 
the  individual  missiles  which  would  be 
procured  under  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port which  begins  on  page  71  shows  that 
the  Army  has  14  guided  missiles  of  which 
8  are  operational  It  also  shows  that  the 
Army  has  two  rockets  both  of  which  are 
operational. 

Now.  these  are  the  missiles  which 
would  be  purchased  undf^r  this  bill. 
Again.  I  will  mention  a  page  number 
which  refers  to  the  place  where  the  par- 
ticular missile  is  described  in  the  report: 
Nike-Hercules,  34:  Hawk,  34:  Redeye. 
34:  Honest  John,  34:  Little  John,  34: 
Antitank,  34:  Sergeant,  34;  Pershing,  34. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  these  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles which  is  not  set  out  m  the  report 
because  this  would  involve  revealing 
classified  information. 

But  you  can  be  sure  that  during  the 
hearings,  each  member  of  the  committee 
had  presented  to  him  the  complete  clas- 
sified description  of  each  of  the  missiles 
and  aircraft,  its  capabilities,  how  it 
would  be  used,  and  even  what  the  com- 
parable weapons  are  that  our  enemies 
have  or  are  developing. 

We  had  detailed  lists  of  the  numbers 
of  each  one  to  be  purchased,  how  much 
each  one  would  cost,  and  we  examined 
very  closely  into  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  hearings,  even  with  a  very 
great  amount  of  information  cut  out  of 
them,  reveal  how  closely  the  committee 
went  into  all  of  these  matters. 

Today  the  size  of  the  Army  is  870.000 
people  5,000  men  are  being  added  to  the 
Army  for  a  new  total  of  875,000, 

So.  the  total  for  Army  aircraft  is  $211,- 
000,000  and  the  total  for  missiles  is 
$550,800,000  This  is  a  grand  total  of 
$761,800,000  for  the  Army.  The  Senate 
bill  is  for  exactly  the  same  amount  for 
the  Army. 

I  .ARMY     MODER-MZATION 

At  this  point  I  feel  that  I  must  digress, 
in  some  degree,  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
immediate  importance — the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  US,  Army. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  our  Army 
is  not  a  second-rate  force  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  highly  trained  force,  with 
high  morale.  But.  it  is  the  size  of  the 
Army,  the  weapons  with  which  it  is 
armed,  and  its  mobility,  that  causes  my 
continuing  concern. 

On  June  30.  1956,  we  had  an  Army  of 
about  11  million  men  We  sustained 
that  force  until  1957,  Then  the  real 
decline  started.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson  ordered  a  100.000  reduction  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Army  was  re- 
quired to  ab.sorb  half  of  that.  When 
rumors  persisted  that  there  would  be 
additional  cuts.  I  had  a  talk  with  Sec- 
retary Wilson  just  before  the  Congress 
adjourned  in  1957  He  confirmed  the 
rumors  that  he  planned  a  further  cut  in 
the  Army  I  did  my  best  to  hold  the  line 
for  an  Army  of  950,000  In  any  event, 
I  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  cut  below 
925.000.     But   the  Congress  had  scarcely 


returned  home  following  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  in  1957  when  another 
100.000  cut  was  ordered.  Again  the 
Army  was  ordered  to  ab.sorb  half  of  that 
cut.  So.  the  Army  started  on  down  to  a 
strength  of  900.000  by  June  30,  1958. 
Then,  to  further  compound  our  difficul- 
ties, a  further  cut  of  100,000  was  or- 
dered, with  the  Army  again  being  re- 
quired to  absorb  one-half  of  that  cut. 
That  would  have  taken  the  Army  down 
to  850,000  by  June  30.  1958 

Secretary  Wilson  finally  concluded  he 
had  gone  too  far  and  restored  20,000. 
That  simply  meant  that  in  fiscal  1959 
the  Army  was  reduced  from  900,000  down 
to  870.000.  That  is  the  strength  which 
the  Army  had  on  January  1.  1961. 

On  April  29.  1958,  I  expressed  these 
facts,  with  many  more  details,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI.  urging  his  assist- 
ance in  holding  the  Army  at  a  strength 
of  925.000.  While  that  result  was  not 
accomplished,  I  want  to  very  clearly  say 
that  I  have  no  criticism  whatsoever  of 
Mr,  Mahon 

It  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the 
Congress  cannot  unilaterally  impose  its 
will  upon  the  executive  branch  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature.  We  can  authorize 
and  appropriate  to  whatever  extent  we 
may  wish,  but  the  concurrence  of  the 
executive  branch  is  an  essential  require- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  a  con- 
gressional decision  of  this  nature.  In 
that  case  the  executive  branch  did  not 
agree.  So.  the  Army  went  on  down  to 
870.000.  But,  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  reduction  in  its  capability  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  reduction  whatso- 
ever in  the  Army's  mission  or  the  mul- 
titude of  military  requirements  imposed 
upon  it. 

From  a  standpoint  of  weaf>ons  and 
equipment,  the  Army  has  suffered  a 
similar  fate.  To  be  sure,  our  Army  is 
well  equipped  with  weapons  of  World 
War  II  type.  But  the  real  moderniza- 
tion of  Army  weapons  which  is  required, 
and  which  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  ground  forces  of  our  principal  enemy, 
has  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace. 

As  you  know.  President  Kennedy  has 
already  ordered  an  increase  of  5,000  in 
Army  strength,  with  3.000  of  that  total 
being  allocated  to  special  forces,  or  what 
is  better  described  as  guerrilla  warfare 
units.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
added  S109  million  to  the  Army  budget 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons.  I  ap- 
plaud both  of  these  actions.  But.  I  have 
the  continuing  conviction  that  this  can 
only  be  the  beginning  of  the  real  mod- 
ernization which  is  required  for  our 
Army, 

Since  the  new  administration  assumed 
office  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Secretary  McNamara.  In  addition,  I 
have  forwarded  to  him  a  written  recom- 
mendation on  weapons  modernization.  I 
have  also  made  those  views  known  at 
other  high  places  in  the  Government. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  note,  that  this 
whole  matter  is  now  under  urgent  study. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
specific  recommendations  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
relatively  near  future. 


Unfortunately,  the  series  of  actions 
which  have  brought  the  Army  to  its  cur- 
rent status  have  occurred  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  their  ultimate  impact  has 
escaped  most  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
unfortunate  results  are  now  on  our  door- 
step. We  must  face  up  to  them  and 
stand  ready  to  do  something  about  them. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  unanimous  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  should  today  rise 
in  full  support  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish all  of  the  objectives  needed  to  mod- 
ernize our  Army,  and  if  that  action  were 
totally  approved  by  the  President,  we 
would  not  have  accomplished  our  objec- 
tive. We  would  have  simply  taken  the 
first  step  required  in  such  an  accom- 
plishment. 

It  takes  time  to  train  troops  and  It 
takes  time  to  produce  weapons.  So.  the 
best  thing  that  we  could  jxassibly  do 
would  be  to  start.  For  my  part.  I  want 
to  start  and  I  am  ready  to  start.  But 
an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  must 
be  in  cooperation  with  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. So.  I  anxiously  await  his  recom- 
mendations in  this  vital  area  of  national 
defense.  While  I  await  these  recom- 
mendations, I  do  not  shirk  my  own  re- 
sponsibility. I  stand  for  an  Army  of 
at  least  925.000,  and  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated program  of  weapons  modernization. 

The  bill  now  under  debate  does  not 
deal  with  personnel,  and  such  a  bill  does 
not  and  cannot  include  an  authorization 
for  many  of  the  weapons  which  would 
be  required.  But,  I  can  no  longer  delay 
an  expression  of  my  convictions.  I  know 
that  the  action  that  I  recommend  would 
cost  money.  It  would  cost  from  $350 
million  to  $400  million  annually  for  the 
additional  personnel.  It  would  cost  an 
additional  $600  million  annually  for 
weapons  modernization.  But,  we  had 
just  as  well  understand  here  and  now 
that  we  have  a  price  to  pay.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  determine  whether  it  will  be 
in  money,  or  in  blood,  lives,  and  freedom. 

NAVT 

Now,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pro- 
gram is  really  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  covers  aircraft  and  missiles  and 
you  will  find  the  list  of  the  aircraft  and 
missiles  on  pages  34  and  35. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  prop>ose 
to  acquire  the  following  aircraft,  costing 
$1,585,600,000 — House  report  page  num- 
ber:  Skyhawk.  37;  Intruder.  37:   Phan- 
tom,   36;    Crusader,    36;    Seasprite,    36 
HSS-2,     36;     HUS-1,     37;     Orion,     37 
Tracker,  36;   Hawkeye,  37;   HR  x^  37 
Saberliner,  37. 

On  page  35  you  will  also  see  the  list 
of  Navy  mi.ssiles  costing  $606,400,000 
and  ihe  Marine  Corps  missiles  totaling 
$27  million. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  missiles 
to  be  procured  under  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows— House  report  page  number:  Spar- 
row m,  38;  Sidewinder  IC.  38;  Terrier 
38;  Tartar.  38;  Talos,  38;  Bullpup.  38 
Regulus  I,  38;  Subroc,  38;  Polaris,  38 
Hawk,  38;  Redeye,  38. 

On  page  75  of  the  report  you  will  see 
that  the  Navy  has  12  missiles  of  which 
7  are  oc>erational  and  4  rockets — all  of 
which  are  operational. 

You  will  also  see  that  the  Marine 
Corps  has  seven  guided  missiles  of  which 
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five  are  operational.  The  Marine  Corps 
also  has  two  rockets — both  of  which  are 
operational. 

As  I  did  with  respect  to  the  Army  air- 
craft and  mi.ssiles,  I  noted  the  page  on 
which  each  of  these  item.s  is  described 
And  I  repeat  that,  although  there  is 
fairly  substantial  information  in  the  re- 
port concerning:  each  of  the  mi.ssiles  and 
aircraft  to  be  procured,  the  committee 
went  into  the  question  of  altitude,  speed, 
unit  cost,  who  manufactures  the  par- 
ticular aircraft  or  mi.ssile,  and  all  that 
kind  of  business  We  got  to  know  every- 
thing about  every  one  of  them      And  as 

1  indicated  before,  never  in  the  history 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
there  been  a  hearing  as  complete,  as  re- 
vealixig  and  as  rewarding  as  these  hear- 
ings were. 

So,  that  is  a  total  of  $1,585,600,000  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft:  $633,- 
400,000  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
missiles.  These  amounts  are  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

NAVAL   VESSELS 

Now.  I  want  to  deal  with  the  Na\T 
ships  which  is  the  second  part  of  the 
Na\T  program  I  referred  to  This  part 
of  tlie  program  starts  on  page  39.  At 
the  top  of  page  39  you  will  see  a  sum- 
maiT  >*hicli  shows  that  new  construc- 
tion will  cost  $2  336  595,000.  conversions 
will  cost  $227,585,000,  and  so  forth.  The 
total  new  authorization  for  naval  ves- 
sels is  $2,025  million. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $2,925  million  to  sup- 
port the  shipbuilding  program  recom- 
mended for  the  U.S.  Navy  for  fiscal  vear 
1962. 

The  authorization  approved  by  the 
committee  endorses,  with  only  minor 
modification,  the  shipbuilding  program 
proposed  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

The  program  recommended  by  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  required 
$2,915  million  in  authorizations,  whereas 
the  committee  increased  this  amount  by 
$10  million  to  defray  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  substituting  two  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigates  for  three 
of  the  seven  conventionally  p)owered 
guided  mi.ssile  frigates  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  E>efense  i:>epartment. 

The  committee  action  would  authorize 
a  fiscal  1962  shipbuilding  program  for 
the  US.  Navy  consisting  of  (a>  35  new- 
ships,  including  6  guided  missile  frigates. 

2  of  which  will  be  nuclear  powered — 
House  report,  page  43;  10  Polaris  firing 
submarines  and  3  attack  submarines,  all 
13  will  be  nuclear  powered,  page  43;  3 
escort  ships,  page  44;  3  guided  missile 
escort  ships,  page  44;  3  amphibious 
transports,  dock,  page  44:  1  amphibious 
assault  ship,  page  44:  1  combat  store 
ship,  page  44;  1  hydrofoil  research  ship, 
page  44;  2  oceanographic  research  ships, 
page  45;  1  siuveying  ship,  page  45:  and 
1  Polaris  submarine  tender,  page  45; 
<bt  16  service  and  landing  craft  of  vari- 
ous types,  page  45;  ic>  modernization 
and  conversion  of  22  other  ships  includ- 
ing 14  active  fleet  World  War  II  destroy- 
ers, page  46:  6  active  fleet  World  War  II 
submarines,  page  46;  a  "Victory  ship  hull 


conversion  to  a  missile  range  instru- 
mentation ship,  page  46;  and  the  con- 
version of  an  escort  carrier  hull  to  a 
major  communications  relav  ship,  page 
46. 

In  the  event  any  Member  desires  more 
specific  detail  in  respect  to  the  cost  and 
characteristics  of  the  vessels  scheduled 
for  construction  or  conversion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962  program,  such  detail  in- 
formation IS  available  in  the  committee 
report  in  the  section  concerned  with 
"Naval  Vessels." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authoriza- 
tion for  new  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  naval  vessels,  the  figure  of 
$2,925  million  includes  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  S469, 320,000  to  re- 
place funds  used  to  accelerate  the  Polaris 
program — House  Report,  page  39. 

As  you  will  recall,  five  Polaris  sub- 
marines originally  planned  for  inclusion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  program  were  con- 
tracted for  in  fiscal  year  1961  pursuant  to 
President  Kennedy  s  direction.  This  ac- 
celeration of  the  Polaris  program  neces- 
sitated, among  other  things,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  $469,320,000  of  unobligated  funds 
from  other  ship  accounts  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  in  previous  years 
Therefore,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
replace  these  funds  so  as  to  permit  the 
continuation  of  shipbuilding  programs 
authorized  in  previous  years. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $44,400,000 
for  purposes  of  advance  procurement  for 
long  leadtime  items  for  ships  planned 
for  inclusion  m  the  fiscal  year  1963  ship- 
building program. 

These  include:  (a)  Nuclear  compo- 
nents for  2  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marines: 'b'  fire  control  and  electronic- 
equipment  components  for  7  submarine 
conversions:  and  <c»  ASW.  communica- 
tions, and  electrical  components  for  14 
destroyer  conversions. 

In  summary,  the  program  authorized 
by  the  committee  represents  a  total  cost 
of  $3,077,900,000,  However,  previously 
authorized  assets  representing  advance 
funding  from  fiscal  year  1961  in  the 
amount  of  $152,900,000  reduces  the  re- 
quirement of  new  obligalional  authority 
required  to  be  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  program  to  a 
net  new  authorization  of  $2,925  million 
Therefore,  this  is  the  figure  reported 
out  and  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  support  the  fiscal 
year  1962  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

POLARIS 

The  Polaris  program  is.  of  course,  of 
particlar  interest  to  the  Congress  and 
therefore  I  feel  it  necessary  to  discuss 
it  in  particular  detail  As  you  are  aware, 
the  present  shipbuilding  program  under- 
taken by  the  Navy  includes  the  con- 
struction of  19  new  nuclear  ix)wered 
Polaris  fii-ing  submarines.  This  figure 
of  19  includes  5  originally  planned  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1962  program  but  which 
were  accelerated  and  started  in  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Two  of  these  Polaris  submarines  are 
now  operational  and  one  more  is  ready 
for  sea.  out  of  f\\e  that  have  now  been 
launched. 


The  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  supported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
provide  for  10  additional  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Thus  a  total  of  29  Polaris  fir- 
ing submarines  would  be  authorized 
through  the  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuild- 
ing program. 

Under  the  program  recommended  by 
the  President.  Polaris  submarines  are 
now  scheduled  lo  be  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  month  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious rate  of  only  five  per  year  This 
accelerated  .schedule  of  construction,  will 
permit  a  force  of  29  Polans  submarines 
to  be  completed  about  2  years  earlier 
than  would  have  been  possible  imder 
the  previously  established  5-a-year-rate 
schedule.  Under  the  new  .schedulini:. 
the  29  Polans  submarines  will  have  been 
completed  m  1964  as  opposed  to  1967 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
advised  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  no  decision  has  been  made  as 
to  whether  or  not  additional  Polaris 
firing  submarines  will  be  required  be- 
yond the  29  recommended  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  shipbuilding  program 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  decision  to  build  additional 
Polaris  firing  submarines  beyond  the  29 
largely  depends  upon  the  future  assess- 
ment of  our  total  nuclear  missile 
capability. 

The  Polaris  firing  submarine  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  nothing  more  than  a 
movable  and  mobile  platform  for  firing 
a  ballistic  missile.  Therefore,  the  num- 
ber of  Polaris  firing  submarines  required 
to  provide  us  \.ith  the  deterrent  capa- 
bility necessary  for  the  futui-e  must 
necessarily  include  consideration  of  the 
ballistic  missile  capability  available  in 
om-  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mmuteman  bases. 

It  would  be  totally  unrealistic  to  arbi- 
trarily establish  a  future  requirement 
for  additional  Polaiis  firin.L:  submarines 
without  giving  appropriate  considera- 
tion to  oui-  other  related  ballistic  missile 
capabilities. 

We  must  maintain,  now  and  m  the  fu- 
ture, the  proper  number  and  mix  of 
weapons  systems  capable  of  delivering  a 
nuclear  warhead.  The  Polans  firing 
submarine  represents  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  weapons  systems  capable  of  deliv- 
ering a  nuclear  warhead  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  additional  Polans  firing  sub- 
marines should  be  autliorized  only  if 
future  circumstances  indicate  a  require- 
ment beyond  the  29  presently  recom- 
mended for  construction. 

NUCLEAR  POWERED  SURFACE  SHn»S 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  iiicluded  in 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuild- 
ing program  an  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  two  nuclear  powered  sur- 
face vessels  in  lieu  of  three  conventional 
types  recommended  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  action  of  the  committee  reflects 
Its  belief  that  future  combatant  surface 
ship  construction  should  place  increased 
emphasis  on  the  advantage  of  nuclear 
propulsion  as  opposed  to  conventional 
propulsion 
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Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
indicates  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
nuclear  powered  ship  has  been  reduced 
significantly  over  the  years  so  that  today 
the  cost  of  a  nuclear  powered  vessel,  as 
compared  to  a  conventional  type,  repre- 
sents a  ratio  of  approximately  1'2  to  1 
That  is.  a  nuclear  propelled  craft  will 
cost  approximately  one-third  to  one-half 
more  than  a  conventional  vessel.  How- 
ever, this  cost  difference  is  significantly 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
nuclear  fuel  is  included  in  the  original 
construction  cost  of  the  nuclear  vessel 
whereas  the  fuel  cost  of  operating  a  con- 
ventional vessel  with  oil  is  not  reflected 
in  its  construction  cost. 

I  am  told  that  the  nuclear  cores  for 
each  of  the  nuclear  powered  vessels  rep- 
resents a  cost  of  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion. Thus,  in  the  la^t  analysis  the  cost 
of  a  nuclear  powered  guided  missile 
frigate  will  be  approximately  $103  mil- 
lion as  contrasted  to  $71  miUion  for  a 
conventionally  powered  ship  of  this  type. 

Another  related  cost  consideration 
which  cannot  be  accoi-ately  assessed  is 
the  fact  .hat  nuclear  powered  vessels  do 
not  require  support  craft  such  as  oilers 
to  provide  them  with  logistic  support. 

Of  course,  these  elements  which  relate 
only  to  cost  arc  actually  secondaiT  to  the 
prime  consideration,  and  that  is  how 
nuclear  power  improves  the  capability  of 
the  ship  itself  With  its  great  range, 
which  is  50  to  60  times  that  of  a  con- 
ventionally powered  ship,  it  can  range 
the  seas,  hide  out,  and  appear  as  a  sinsle 
fighting  unit  at  any  point  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  It  is  nut  always  tailed  and 
trailed  with  other  craft  making  repairs 
and  furnishing  it  with  oil  and  generally 
giving  away  its  location  and  cutting  down 
on  its  efficiency  as  a  fishtinR  ship. 

We  cannot  indulge  ourselves  with  the 
luxury  of  second-cla5s  naval  vessels  and 
consequently.  noCwith.standins:  the  addi- 
tional cost  involved  I  am  convinced  that 
future  shipbuilding  must  include  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  percentage  of  nuclear 
propelled  surface  craft. 

At  the  present  tiir.e,  ue  have  only 
three  nuclear  powered  surface  "essels 
authorized.  These  include  an  aircraft 
carrier,  a  cruiser,  and  a  destroyer.  It 
is  apparent  that  we  need  more  of  these 
vessels  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  our  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Navy  substitute  two 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  fnsates 
for  three  of  the  .seven  conventional  types 
recommended  for  construction  by  the 
Defense  Department 

I  am  happy  to  advise  that  this  change 
is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  has  advised  me  that  he  intends  to 
give  increased  attention  to  the  need  for 
additional  nuclear  powered  surface  ves- 
sels for  future  shipbuilding  programs. 

The  personnel  strength  in  the  Navy 
today  is  625,000  To  this  number,  there 
will  be  added  3.000 — a  erand  total  of 
628.000,  in  the  Navy 

The  personnel  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  today  is  175.000  The  Presidents 
program  will  add  3  000  more  men — for 
a  grand  total  of  173.000  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

This  means  that  the  total  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  together  will  be 
806,000. 


So,  in  summary  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  including  all  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  vessels,  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rme  Corps  has  a  total  of  $5,144  million 
m  this  bill  which  is  $10  million  more 
than  the  Senate  version. 

AIR    FOHCE 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force  program  is  set  out 
in  brief  fashion  on  page  59.  There  you 
will  see  that  the  Air  Force  is  acquiring 
the  following  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  $3,670.- 
200,000. 

I  would  like  to  mention  again  that  I 
have  appended  to  my  remarks  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  of  the  Air  Force  aircraft 
and  missiles  to  be  procured  under  this 
bill.  This  list,  which  will  appear  in  the 
Record,  describes  each  of  these  aircraft 
and  missiles  and  shows  their  military 
characteristics. 

The  aircraft  to  be  procured  for  the  Air 
Force  under  this  bill,  as  I  say,  totals 
^3  670.200.000  and  are  as  follow.s — House 
report  page  number:  KC-135.  60; 
F-105D.  60:  T-38.  T-39.  T-40.  61 :  GARS. 
61;  Rf-105.  62:  RC-130,  62;  C-130E.  62; 
C-141,  62. 

I  should  add  to  this  list,  of  course,  the 
B-52  and  B-58  bombers  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  committee  amendment  and 
which  I  will  deal  with  in  just  a  moment. 

The  Air  Force,  as  is  shown  on  pa?e  59, 
is  acquiring  missiles  at  a  cost  of  $2,792 
million.  These  missiles  are  as  follows — 
House  report  page  number:  Atlas.  63; 
Titan.  63:  Minuteman,  63:  Hound  Dog, 
64.;  Bullpup.  64:  Drone   64. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  size  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  today  has  822.- 
000  people.  This  will  be  increased  by 
2,000  for  a  grand  total  of  824.000  in  the 
Air  Force. 

BOMBERS 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  moment  about 
bombers  generally.  Now,  the  Air  Force 
today  has  three  kinds  of  bombers — B-47; 
B-52;  and  B-58. 

The  largest  number  of  bombers  are 
in  the  B-47  category. 

We  do.  however,  have  a  substantial 
number  of  B-52's  with  more  of  them 
still  coming  off  the  lines.  However,  the 
la.<^t  B-52  which  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Air  Force  will  be  delivered  In  August  of 
1962  and  the  last  B-58  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Air  Force  in  October  of  1962. 

The  committee  became  very  con- 
cerned during  the  hearings  about  the  fact 
that  the  B-47s  were  going  to  be  phased 
out  over  the  next  several  years  and  that 
the  B-52  and  B-58  would  stop  coming 
off  the  assembly  lines  in  August  and  Oc- 
tober of  next  year. 

Now.  we  are  sure  that  the  ICBM  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  really  effective  weapon 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  But  the 
committee  was  not  satisfied  that  we 
should  place  our  whole  reliance  on 
ICBM's  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

So.  we  added  $337  million  to  the  bill 
for  the  procurement  of  bombers.  The 
way  we  did  it  was  to  add  the  money  in 
the  appropriate  place  and  also  added  the 
following  language: 

Provided,  however.  That  $337,000,000  of  the 
foregoing  $3,670,200,000  Is  authorized  only 
for  the  procurement  of  B-52  and/or  B-88 
bomber  aircraft. 


Now,  of  course,  the  comm^ittee  does 
not  intend  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be 
B-52's  or  B-58's.  The  Air  Force  can  use 
this  authority  in  any  way  that  it  feels 
will  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Because  this  whole  matter  is  so  Im- 
portant, you  will  note  that  the  commit- 
tee rei>ort  devotes  a  good  bit  of  space  to 
it  starting  on  page  2. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  because  I  think  it  sets 
out  very  well  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  the  change  it  did.  The 
report  states  in  part  that — 

The  committee  has  added  $337  million  to 
permit  the  procurement  of  B-52  and/or  B-58 
bombers. 

Our  recent  history  in  the  field  of  offensive 
weapons  development  has  placed  heavy  stress 
upon  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

The  committee  considers  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  offensive  capability  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  enemy,  will  ultimately 
rest  with  ICBMs. 

Dxirlng  the  committee's  extended  hear- 
ings, both  on  posture  and  procurement, 
there  slowly  developed  among  the  Members 
of  the  committee  a  perceptible  hesitancy  In 
placing  complete  confidence  and  dependence 
In  the  ICBM  for  now  or  the  near  future. 

Without  In  any  way  Intending  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile,  and  with  full  realization  that 
It  may  represent  our  highest  order  of  deter- 
rent and  offensive  capability  at  some  time 
In  the  futvu-e,  the  committee  has  posed  the 
question  to  Itself  and  poses  the  question  to 
the  House :  Are  we  proceeding  too  rapidly 
In  the  area  of  what  Is  essentlaily  an  un- 
known weapon  at  the  cost  of  weapons  whose 
capabilities  are  tried  and  known? 

The  current  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  headed  toward  the  ultimate  elim- 
ination of  bomber  aircraft  Even  within  the 
next  few  years  there  will  be  a  substantial 
decline  In  the  number  of  bombers. 

The  bomber  Is  a  vehicle  of  known  capabil- 
ity for  the  carrying  of  weapons  of  many 
kinds.  In  one  way  or  another,  every  weapon 
in  the  Inventory  of  the  world  today  has 
been  carried,  has  been  used,  and  has  worked 
when  carried  by  bomber  aircraft. 

The  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has 
two  modes:  Go  or  not  go.  The  bomber  air- 
craft has  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  modes. 
It  can  go.  It  cannot  go,  it  can  go  part  way 
and  wait.  It  can  go  part  way  and  turn  around; 
It  can  proceed  or  not  proceed  In  any  fash- 
lon  whatsoever  since  It  Is  at  all  times  under 
the  Intelligent  control  of  a  human  being. 

Is  It  not  entirely  possible.  Indeed  hopeful, 
that  nuclear  weapons  might  by  international 
agreement  be  outlawed  at  some  time  In  the 
future? 

Would  not  at  that  time  the  nation  who 
possesses  a  conventional  capability  be  In  a 
virtually  absolute  position  with  respect  to 
his  enemies? 

Also — and  this  Is  a  thought  which  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee  has  not  been 
stressed  In  the  past — who  knows  whether  an 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  with  a  nu- 
clear warhead  will  actually  work?  Each  of 
the  constituent  elements  has  been  tested,  it 
Is  true.  Each  of  them,  however,  has  not 
been  tested  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  attendant  upon  the  firing  of  such 
a  missile  In  anger. 

By  this  the  committee  means  an  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  will  carry  its 
nuclear  warhead  to  great  heights,  subjecting 
It  to  Intense  cold.  It  then  will  arch  down 
and  upon  reentering  the  earth's  atmosphere 
subject  the  nuclear  warhead  to  Intense  heat. 

Who  knows  what  will  h.ippen  to  the  many 
delicate  mechanisms  Involved  In  the  nuclear 
warhead  as  It  is  subjected  to  these  two  ex- 
tremes of  temperature? 
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The  conimlttee  is  so  strong  In  its  belief 
that  the  bomber  concept  should  not  be  rele- 
gated at  this  time  to  a  place  of  relative  un- 
importance in  our  total  defense  picture  that 
It  specifically  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and.  happily,  found  that 
the  Secretary  was  In  substantial  agreement 
with  the  committee  position 

By  this  the  committee  does  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agreed 
that  authority  for  bombers  should  be  added 
to  the  bill.  Indeed,  it  was  his  position 
that  bombers  should  not  be  added  to  the 
bill  since,  in  his  opinion,  a  decision  In  this 
respect  could  wait  until  next  year. 

Questioning  of  the  Secretary  revealed 
that  once  a  bomber  assembly  line  is  stopped, 
which  under  current  plans  will  be  August 
1962  in  the  case  of  the  B-52,  and  October 
1962  In  the  case  of  the  B-58,  it  will  coet 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  start  it  rolling 
again. 

The  committee  is  so  convinced  that  the 
bomber  will  continue  to  play  a  very  Im- 
portant part  In  our  offensive  and  deterrent 
capabilities  for  such  a  time  Into  the  future 
that  It  believes  that  an  Insurance  policy 
of  $337  million  for  which  bombers  can  be 
prociu-ed  Is  far  better  than  an  attitude  of 
vacillation  or  hesitancy  which  could  cause 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  In  restor- 
ing the  assembly  line  for  which  expenditure 
few,  if  any,  bombers  would  be  procured. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  In 
addition  to  changing  the  money  figure  for 
Air  Force  aircraft  also  added  language,  as 
follows: 

'Provided,  however.  That  $337  million  of 
the  foregoing  $3,670,200,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  procurement  ol  B  52  and  or 
B-58  bomber  aircraft.  " 

The  purpose  of  this  language  is  ob- 
vious. It  expresses  in  clear  and  unam- 
biguous fashion  the  committees  belief 
that  authoiity  should  be  readily  avail- 
able for  the  continuation  of  bomber 
procurement.  The  existence  of  this  au- 
thority will  permit  the  panting  of  ap- 
propriations sufficient  in  amount  and 
appropriate  in  time  to  insure  that  the 
bomber  assembly  lines  will  not  be 
stopped  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
authority  to  proceed  with  bomber  pro- 
duction beyond  the  dates  set  out  above. 

Now.  that's  the  story— and  I  think  a 
sound  one — behind  the  biggest  change 
which  we  made  in  the  bill. 

Here — in  the  Air  Force  title  of  the 
bill — the  differ(;nce  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  is  rather  large. 
The  Senate  added  $525  million  for  Air 
Force  bombers  but  made  no  other  change 
in  the  bill. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  Hou.se  bill  added 
$337  million  for  bombers,  $21.2  million 
for  turbofan  engines.  $25  million  for 
three  special  aii  mission  aircraft. 

I  will  deal  with  each  of  these  House 
changes  at  thif  time. 

We  added  $2f)  million  for  three  special 
mission  aircraft  which  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  special  squadron  for  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  and  the 
reasons  behind  this  change  are  set  out 
on  page  2  of  tlie  report. 

We  also  added  $21.2  million  to  permit 
the  installation  of  fan  engines  on  the 
last  15C-135  aircraft  which  are  now  be- 
ing procured.  This  will  permit  these 
cargo  airplanes  to  use  shorter  runways 
for  takeoff  and  landing  and  will  permit 
them  to  fly  mucli  greater  distances  Tlie 
details  of  this  change  are  set  out  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  of  the  report. 


The  $10  million  for  the  .substitution  of 
two  nuclear  frigates  for  thrc?  conven- 
tional ones  1  have  already  discussed. 

So.  the  totals  of  the  bill,  by  Depart- 
ment, are  as  follows: 

Army:  $761,800,000:  the  Senate  bill  is 
the  same. 

Navy:  $5,144  million;  the  Senate  bill 
is  $10  million  less  which  reflects  the 
change  made  by  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  fiigates. 

Air  Force:  $6,462,200,000.  the  Senate 
bill  is  $6,604  million— a  difference  of 
$141,800,000— and  I  described  this  dif- 
ference a  moment  ago. 

The  grand  total  of  the  House  bill  is 
$12,368  million. 

The  grand  total  of  the  Senate  bill  is 
$12.499.800.000— which  makes  the  Sen- 
ate bill  $131,800,000  more  than  -.he  House 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks  which  I  think  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Our  military  forces  are  strong.  They 
are  well  equipped  and  they  arc  capable 
of  carrying  out  their  missions.  Make  no 
mistake  about  this.  We  are  in  good 
shape  in  our  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  They  are  powwful  and 
they  can  do  their  job.  But  we  do  not 
stay  strong  or  grow  strong  by  standing 
still. 

Our  potential  adversary  is  not  stand- 
ing still.  He  is  developing  new  weapons 
and  better  weapons  all  the  time.  We 
must  not  only  stay  even  with  him — we 
must  go  beyond  him.  For  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  our  people,  preserve  thf'  freedom 
of  our  friends  who  are  free  today  and. 
hopefully,  assist  in  the  achie\ement  of 
freedom  of  those  who  are  not  :^ree. 

This  bill  is  a  large  one.  It  is  the 
largest  authorization  bill  ever  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
tinent to  note  that  the  President  made 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  his 
defense  program  was  not  based  upon 
arbitrary  budget  ceilings  but  was  based, 
rather,  on  military  requirements. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address  said  so  well: 

Only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  win  never  be  employed. 

I  submit  this:  The  bill  you  have  be- 
fore you,  H.R.  6151,  is  a  ma  jo:.-  step  to- 
ward making  our  arms  suflBcient  beyond 
doubt,  and  its  passage  ah  assurance  that 
beyond  doubt  they  will  neve,'  be  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  now  would  like  to 
describe  all  of  the  missiles  ani  aircraft 
of  the  military  departments.  Here  is 
how  they  line  up : 

ARMV 

Aircraft:  L-23F  Seminole.  AO-1  Mo- 
hawk, AC-1  Caribou,  HU-IB  Iroquois. 
HC-IB  Chinook. 

Missiles:  Nike-Hercules.  Hawk,  Red- 
eye. Honest  John,  Little  Jolm,  Antitank, 
Sergeant,  Pershing. 

AEMT    MTSSn^E  AND    AIRCRAFT  PR3CRAM 

The  details  of  the  Army's  aii  craft  and 
missile  programs  on  an  item  by  item 
basis,  beginning  uith  the  aircraft  pro- 
gram, follow: 

Five  types  of  aircraft :  In  fiscal  year 
1962,   the   Aj-my   plarL«   to  procure   five 


types  of  aircraft.  These  are  the 
Iroquois.  Chinook.  Caribou.  Mohawk, 
and  Seminole.  It  plans  a  piadual  in- 
crease in  its  air  mobility  capability 
over  the  9-year  span  1961-70  A  di-scus- 
sion  of  each  of  the.se  aircraft  follows. 

ARMY     ArRCRAFT 

Iroquois:  The  HU-IB  Iroquois,  pro- 
duced by  the  Bell  Helicopter  Corp.  of 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  is  a  low-silhouette, 
high-performance  helicopter,  powered 
by  a  single  gas  turbine  engine  It  pro- 
vides tactical  mobility  for  combat  troops, 
supplies,  and  battlefield  evacuation. 

Chinook:  The  Chinook  HC-IB  heli- 
copter is  a  product  of  the  Vei  tol  Division 
of  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Morton.  Pa. 
It  is  a  newly  developed  craft  still  under 
test  and  designed  for  primary  use  as  a 
vertical  lift  transport  for  troops,  sup- 
plies and  weapons  in  the  combat  zone. 
The  Chinook  will  be  all  metal:  it  will 
have  tandem  rotors  powered  by  two 
turbine  engines  and  will  provide  a  3 -ton 
lift  capability. 

Caribou:  The  AC-1  Caribou  is  built 
by  the  DeHavilland  Ltd.  of  Canada  This 
aircraft  meets  an  urgent  Arr.iy  require- 
ment for  a  modern  battlefield  short  take- 
off and  landing — STOL — aircraft  which 
can  move  troops,  weapons  equipment 
and  supplies  rapidly  within  the  combat 
zone 

Mohawk:  Next  in  the  Armj's  new  fam- 
ily of  aircraft  is  the  AO-i  Mohawk  com- 
bat surveillance  airplane.  It  i.^  made  by 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  of 
Bethpage,  Long  Island.  N.Y  This  air- 
craft is  an  all  metal,  midwing  mono- 
plane, powered  by  two  gas  turbo-prop 
engines,  and  maiuied  by  a  crew  of  two 
It  is  capable  of  operating  from  small 
unimproved  areas. 

Seminole:  The  last  aircraft  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  the  Lr-23F  Seminole,  a  utility - 
transport  airplane  which  is  produced  by 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Wichita.  Kans 
It  is  an  all  metal,  low-wmg  monoplane 
powered  by  two  piston  type  engines. 
This  craft  is  essentially  commercial  or 
"off-the-shelf"  procurement  with  mili- 
tary radios  added.  It  is  a  command  air- 
craft used  additionally  for  transition 
training 

ARMY     MISSILES 

Hawk:  The  Hawk  missile  83rstem  is  re- 
quired to  provide  the  field  Army  with  a 
low  altitude  defense  against  aircraft 

Nike-Hercules:  The  next  system  the 
Nike-Hercules,  is  an  an -defense  mussile 
system  required  for  the  defense  of  criti- 
cal installations  and  population  centers 
in  the  United  States,  elements  of  the 
field  Army,  and  key  oveisea  installations. 

redeye:  The  Redeye  is  a  new  missile 
system.  This  item  will  provide  close-in 
protection  apainst  low-flying  aircraft 

Antitank  guided  missile:  Switching  to 
the  surface-to-surface  missile  system."- 
the  first  discussed  is  the  antitank  guided 
missile.  This  is  a  lightweight,  man- 
trans  portable  system  required  to  pro- 
vide for  defense  of  combat  units  against 
tanks  It  will  also  have  an  additional 
capability  against  hard-point  targets 
such  as  bunkers 

Honest  Jolin:  The  Honest  John  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  the  Ai-my's  current 
capability  for  division  and  short-range 
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corps  nuclear  fire  support.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  impressive  high  explosive  capa- 
bility. This  system  is  simple,  rugged  and 
reliable  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
operations  within  the  field  Army 

Little  John:  Little  John  is  a  light- 
weight general  support  free  rocket  sys- 
tem required  for  units  which  need  a  high 
degree  of  mobility  such  a.-  airborne 
units. 

Pershins;:  The  Pershing  is  a  solid  pro- 
pellant,  inertial'y  guided  missile  system 
required  to  provide  long-range,  high- 
yield  nuclear  f:rc  support  for  the  field 
Army. 

Sergeant:  Sergeant  is  a  solid  propel- 
lant,  inertially  guided  mi-ssile  system  re- 
quired to  provide  lonu -range  nuclear  fire 
support. 

And  now  the  Navy,  Mr.  Chairman: 

NAVY 

Aircraft:  A4D-5  Skyhawk.  A2F-1  In- 
truder. F4H-1  Phantom,  F8U-2N  Cru.^ad- 
er.  HU2K-1  Seaspnte,  HSS-2,  HUB- 1. 
P3V-1  Orion,  S2F-3  Tracker,  W2F-1 
Hawkeye,  HR'X',  T-39  Saberlmer. 

Missiles:  Sparrow  III.  Sidewinder  IC, 
Terrier.  Tartar,  Talos.  Bullpup.  Regulus 
I.  Subroc,  PolarLs,  Hawk.  Redeye. 

The  following  major  aircraft  models 
have  been  introduced  or  are  scheduled 
for  introduction  to  the  fleet  during  fiscal 
year  1961: 

F8U-2N:  The  F8U-2N  is  a  high  per- 
formance, supersonic,  limited  all-weath- 
er carrier  fighter.  Th;.s  aircraft  is  an 
Improved  version  of  the  F8U-2  aircraft. 
Its  relatively  low  cost  permits  the  Navy 
to  obtain  a  greater  total  number  of 
fighters  within  the  funds  available. 

P4H-1:  The  F4H-1  is  a  twin  engine, 
all-weather,  supersonic  carrier  fighter, 
believed  superior  in  performance  to  any 
In  the  world.  This  aircraft  can  deliver 
atomic  weapons  and  conventional  bombs 
as  a  fighter-bomber  It  Incorporates  the 
latest  developments  for  the  use  of  air-to- 
air  missiles. 

A3J-1:  The  A3J-1  is  an  ali-weather, 
supersonic,  carrier-based,  heavy  attack 
aircraft.  It  is  powered  by  tw  0  jet  engines 
with  afterburners,  and  is  configured 
with  an  Inertlal  bombing  navigation 
system.  This  aircraft  is  de.signed  to 
carry  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons 
internally. 

S2F-3:  The  S2F-3  is  a  carrier-based 
ASW  aircraft  powered  by  two  recipro- 
cating engines.  It  differs  basically  from 
earlier  models  in  that  it  is  configured 
with  improved  and  more  sophistical; (^d 
ASW  detecting  and  tracking  equipment, 
has  greater  range  and  on-station  endur- 
ance. 

HSS-2:  The  HSS-2  is  an  all-weather, 
canier-based  ASW  helicopter.  It  is 
powered  by  twin  turbine  engines,  has 
Improved  detection  and  attack  capabili- 
ties, and  has  an  additional  capability  for 
amphibious  operations. 

HU2K-1:  The  HU2K-1  is  a  earner- 
based  search  and  rescue  helicopter  pow- 
ered by  a  single  turbine  engine.  The 
greater  range  and  mcreased  hfting  abil- 
ity of  the  HU2K-1  will  provide  the  fleet 
with  a  search  and  rescue  capability 
which  will  be  much  improved  over  that 
provided  by  earlier  aircraft  Thp 
HT72K-1  I3  e<iulppe<i  with  emergency 
flotation  Recir. 


FI.SC.\L   YE.^R    1962   PROCURE.MENT 

The  aircraft  In  the  fiscal  year  1962 
procurement  program  include  the  F4H- 
1,  F8U-2N,  HU2K-1,  and  S2F-3,  pre- 
viously described.  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing major  types  will  be  bought: 

A4D  Skyhawk:  A  new  model  of  the 
A4D  Skyhawk.  the  A4D-5.  which  will 
have  a  lighter,  more  economical  and 
more  powerful  engine.  This  plane  will 
have  better  speed,  range,  and  combat 
ceiling  than  its  predecessor  models.  Its 
relative  low  cost  is  a  factor  in  obtaining 
badly  needed  increased  procurement 
quantities. 

A2F  Intruder:  A  new  jet  attack  air- 
craft designed  for  all-weather  penetra- 
tion of  enemy  territory  for  nuclear  or 
conventional  attack,  and  close  support 
of  troops.  It  is  subsonic,  long  range, 
and  has  excellent  weapons-carrying  ca- 
pability. 

P3V  Orion:  A  new  four  engine,  turbo- 
prop, land-based  plane  for  ASW.  It 
will  replace  the  P2V  Neptune  and  will 
be  fitted  with  the  latest  airborne  anti- 
submarine systems,  including  magnetic 
anomoly  detection  <MADi  equipment, 
homing  torpedoes,  and  nuclear  depth 
bombs. 

W2F:  Aq  entirely  new  carrier-based 
early  warning  and  interceptor  control 
aircraft.  This  plane  will  provide  an 
airborne  detection  capability  against  low 
flying  aircraft  and  a  capability  to  con- 
trol intercepts  in  an  entirely  new  order 
of  performance. 

HUS-1  and  HRB-1 :  Marine  Corps 
vertical  assault  needs  are  being  met  by 
procurement  of  the  HUS-1  troop  carry- 
ing hehcopter  and  the  Vertol  HRB-1,  a 
follow-on  of  the  HUS  with  improved 
load  capacity. 

A  small  number  of  T-39  Jet  trainers 
are  being  procured  for  economical 
training  of  pilots  and  radar  operators 
in  intercept  fundamentals,  thus  de- 
creasing the  need  to  use  high  perform- 
ance aircraft  for  this  purpose. 

The  Navy's  new  and  improved  air- 
craft fulfill  requirements  for  superior 
military  operating  characteristics,  and 
incorporate  the  finest  equipment. 

N.^VY    MIS.SILES 

The  Navy  now  has  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  ships  and  aircraft  configured 
to  deliver  guided  missiles.  Within  avail- 
able Navy  resources,  guided  missiles 
have  been  installed  in  ships  and  air- 
craft as  fast  as  possible.  The  Navy  has 
concf^ntrated  on  a  small  number  of  types, 
avoiding  undue  diversification. 

Missile  procurement  for  fiscal  year 
1962  will  provide  as  large  a  buy  of  mis- 
siles of  all  types  as  Is  practicable,  com- 
mensui-ate  with  the  balance  of  programs. 
Additional  Polaris  and  Bullpup  missiles 
will  be  provided  by  the  amended  budget 
request. 

Sidewinder;  In  the  air-to-air  category, 
the  Navy's  Sidewinder  IC  is  a  new 
greatly  Improved  development  of  the 
earlier  Sidewinder  which  has  been  basic 
Navy  fighter  armament  for  several 
years.  It  will  be  made  In  a  heat-hom- 
ing version  and  radar-homlng,  all- 
weather  version. 

Sparrow  ni:  Sparrow  HI  Is  an  all- 
weaiher,  radar-homlng  X,yv^  with  a 
range   greater   than   Sidewinder.     It    is 


the  only  known  air-to-air  missile  which 
can  successfully  attack  a  jet  target  head- 
on. 

Bullpup:  The  Navy's  one  alr-to-sur- 
face  missile,  Bullpup.  is  an  accurate, 
reliable,  relatively  Inexpensive  missile. 
It  Is  excellent  for  close  support  of  troops. 

Surface-to-air  missiles  are  essential 
for  antl-alr  warfare.  In  combination 
with  Interceptor  aircraft,  they  enable 
naval  forces  to  overcome  the  threat  of 
enemy  air  opposition  and  to  clear  the 
way  for  offensive  strikes.  The  Navy  has 
a  family  of  three  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles suited  to  various  sizes  of  ships. 

Talos:  Talos  is  a  ramjet  missile  for 
cruisers.  It  has  a  range  of  over  50 
miles  and  can  carry  either  a  nuclear  or 
conventional  warhead. 

Terrier:  Terrier  is  about  half  the 
weight  of  Talos.  has  a  range  In  excess 
of  10  miles.  It  is  suitable  for  cruisers, 
carriers,  and  frigates.  It  also  offers  a 
choice  of  wai'heads. 

Tartar:  Tartar  Is  designed  for  destroy- 
ers, escorts,  and  as  a  secondary  battery 
In  cruisers. 

Subroc:  Subroc  Is  a  long-range  anti- 
submarine missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  standard  submarine 
21 -inch  torpedo  tube,  programing  from 
underwater  to  air  to  underwater. 

Regulus:  Regulus  is  an  air-breathing 
surface-to-surface  missile  installed  m 
specially  configured  cruisers  and  subma- 
rines. It  can  carry  a  nuclear  wtirhead 
several  hundred  miles  at  high  subsonic 
speed.  RegvUus  Is  in  the  fleet  but  no 
longer  in  production. 

Polaris:  Polaris,  the  Navy's  Inertially 
guided,  submarine  launched,  ballistic 
missile  will  be  described  separately. 

These  are  the  guided  missiles  in  the 
fleet  today  and  which  will  provide  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy's  missile  capability 
for  some  years  in  the  future.  Increased 
numbers  are  required  to  outfit  new  and 
modernized  ships  and  planes  as  they  Join 
the  fleet. 

And  last.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air 
Force : 

AIR    rORCX 

Aircraft;  B-52  bomber.  B-58  bomber. 
KC-135  Jet  tanker.  F-105D  Uctical 
fighter.  T-38  Jet  supersonic  trainer. 
T-39  jet  utility  trainer.  T-40  mission 
support,  GAR'S  guided  air-to-air  rockets, 
B-70  supersonic  strategic  bomber,  RF- 
105  tactical  recormalssance,  RC-130 
mapping  and  charting,  C-130E  turbo- 
prop strategic  airlift  transport.  C-141 
MATS  modernization. 

Missiles:  SM-65  Atlas  strategic  ICBM, 
SM-68  Titan  strategic  ICBM.  SM-80 
Mlnuteman  strategic  ICBM.  GAM-77 
Hound  Dog  air  launched  strategic  mis- 
sile. GAM-83  Bullpup  air  launched  mis- 
sile, TGAM-83  Bullpup  trainer.  Q-2C 
Drone. 

AIR      FORCE      AIRCRArr 

KC-135:  The  Department  requested 
authorization  of  continued  procurement 
of  KC-135  jet  tanker  aircraft.  Adequate 
tanker  support  Is  essential  to  certain  tac- 
tics dictated  by  increasingly  effective 
enemy  defenses.  The  use  of  modern  jet 
tankers  In  lieu  of  the  old  propeller-driven 
KC-97s  also  allows  gicattr  latitude  in 
the  recovery  of  strike  aircraft  which  Is 
essential  to  follow -on  missions.    P\irther 
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procurement  cf  KC-135"s  will  be  neces- 
sary* in  subsequent  years  in  order  to  meet 
force  objectnes  for  supix)rt  of  both 
strategic   and    tactical   forces 

P-105;  Cominued  procurement  of  the 
F-105  tactical  flghter-txjmber  was  also 
included  in  the  authorization  request. 
This  airplane  replaces  obsolete  tactical 
fighters  and  bombers  which  do  not  have 
the  r>erformance  or  firepower  essential 
for  combat  in  the  mid-1960's.  Further- 
more, our  older  fighters  have  a  very 
limited  ability  to  deliver  weapons  under 
adverse  weather  conditions.  Prompt 
modernization  of  the  tactical  fighter 
forces  is  essential.  As  the  P-105  enters 
the  inventory  i,he  variety  of  types  of  tac- 
tical aircraft  will  be  reduced  with  cor- 
responding savings  in  logistical  support. 
The  F-105  will  be  assigned  to  oversea  as 
well  as  to  continental  forces.  Those 
based  in  the  United  States  will  be  part 
of  the  composite  air  strike  force  which 
has  been  organized  for  rapid  deployment 
to  trouble  spots  throughout  Uie  world. 

T-38:  The  T-38  is  a  relatively  small, 
lightweight  trainer,  capable  of  super- 
sonic speeds.  It  has  a  maximum  speed 
of  mach  1  24  <830  miles  r)er  hour).  Is 
capable  of  operating  up  to  50,000  feet, 
and  lands  at  only  130  miles  per  hour. 
Inherent  in  the  design  of  the  aircraft 
are  the  maximum  possible  provisions  for 
safety  of  flight,  ease  of  maintenance, 
and  economy  of  operation.  The  T-38 
replaces  aging  T-33's  as  a  pilot  trainer 
in  the  basic  flying  schools,  and  will 
eliminate  the  disparity  in  performance 
and  handling  characteristics  which  exist 
between  the  present  trainer  and  the 
first-line  tactical  aircraft  of  the  1960-70 
time  period. 

T-39;  The  T-39  Is  required  in  support 
of  several  specialized  training  courses. 
For  example.  In-strument  pilot  instruc- 
tors for  tactical  multiengine  aircraft 
will  be  traiutd  in  the  T-39.  A  special 
configuration  will  be  used  for  training 
pilots  on  the  complex  armament  system 
used  In  the  F-105  fighter.  The  T-39. 
with  a  speed  of  505  miles  per  hour,  will 
be  used  to  provide  jet  training  for  pilots 
and  other  crew  members. 

In  addition,  the  T-39  Is  requu'cd  to 
replace  obsolete  aircraft  In  the  mission 
support  fleet. 

T-40:  The  T-40  Is  also  required  for 
modernization  of  the  mission  support 
fleet.  Mission  support  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  flying  tasks  which  directly 
support  the  primary  mission  of  a  major 
unit.  It  provides  the  capability  to  fill 
unexpected  gaps  in  supply  and  mainte- 
nance processes,  and  for  quick,  on-the- 
spot  response  to  problems  whenever  and 
wherever  they  arise.  Such  support  is 
essential  to  effective  management  of  the 
Air  Force's  day-to-day  operations.  The 
T-39  has  been  programed  lor  the  mission 
support  fleet  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  However,  that  aircraft  is 
simply  not  large  enough  to  carry  all  the 
required  loads.  Therefore,  the  T-40  is 
needed,  in  lesser  numbers,  for  use  where 
the  T-39  Will  not  suffice  In  size,  or  where 
use  of  the  T-40  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Guided  air  rockets;  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  guided  aircraft 
rockets— GAR'S— are  missiles  within  the 


meaning  of  section  412ibi  or  simply 
ammunition-type  items  under  the  Air 
Fierce  concept  of  planning  and  program- 
uig.  However,  since  the.se,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  items  clearly  not  sub- 
ject to  section  412(bi  under  a  strict  in- 
terpretation were  included  in  the  amount 
of  authorization  sought,  the  distinction 
became  academic.  The  committee. 
therefore,  examined  into  the  need  for 
these  weapons,  just  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  aircraft  which  carry  and  launch 
them. 

The  several  GAR's  were  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  need  to  counter  the  greater 
speeds  and  altitudes  of  enemy  aircraft, 
and  to  enable  our  mterceptors  to  destroy 
these  aircraft  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions. The  GAR'S  are  guided  to  theu- 
targets  either  by  radar  or  Infrared 
seekers.  The  target  Is  picked  up  by  the 
interceptor's  fire  control  sy.stem  and 
when  the  interceptor  is  in  t^e  proper 
position,  the  rockets  are  launched.  The 
radar  or  infrared  seeker  in  the  missile 
then  homes  in  on  the  target.  GAR's 
with  high  explosive  warheads  detonate 
upon  contact  with  an  enemy  bomber; 
those  with  nuclear  warheads  are  deto- 
nated by  proximity  fuses  when  they  get 
near  the  bomber. 

The  GAR-3A  uses  a  radjir  target 
seeker  and  carries  a  high  explosive  war- 
head, and  is  can  led  by  the  F-:06  inter- 
ceptor. The  G.AR-4A  Ls  similar  to  the  3A 
but  uses  an  infrarod  seeker.  It  is  also 
carried  by  the  F-106  interccpx)r.  The 
GARr-11  uses  a  radar  seeker,  but  carries 
a  nuclear  warhead. 

The  committee  approved  the  author- 
ization request  for  these  rockets,  which 
substantially  buys  out  the  presently  pro- 
gramed requirements. 

RF-105  'RC-130:  Funds  were  Included 
in  the  authorization  request  for  ad- 
vanced buy  of  long  leadtime  compvonents 
for  the  RF-105 — the  reconnaissance 
version  of  the  F-105  tactical  fighter- 
bomber — and  the  RC-130,  a  C-130 
transport  specially  configured  and 
equipped  for  the  air  photographic  and 
charting  service.  No  aircraft  of  these 
types  are  to  be  procured  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  program. 

C-130E;  The  C-130E  aircraft,  with  its 
versatile  load  carrying  capabilities  and 
performance  characteristics,  Is  ideally 
suited  to  many  and  varied  mission  re- 
quirements. Cabin  pressurlzation  per- 
mits operation  at  optimum  altitudes,  re- 
sulting in  a  range  of  3,250  nautical  miles 
with  a  35.000-pound  payload.  As  a 
transport,  it  can  be  configured  to  carry 
92  troops,  64  paratroopers,  or  70  litter 
patients.  The  C-130E  can  operate  from 
hastily  prepared  landing  sites,  and  from 
dirt,  gravel,  or  sand  areas  in  support 
of  Army  a.ssault  operations.  As  the 
C-130E  phases  into  troop  carrier  units, 
C-130B  aircraft  will  be  reassigned  to 
the  assault  mission  role,  replacing  ob- 
solescent C-123  aircraft. 

C-141:  As  in  the  case  of  the  B-70,  the 
C-141,  being  still  in  the  development 
stage,  is  not  technically  included  within 
the  purview  of  section  412(b).  How- 
ever. Its  Inclusion  In  the  proeram  for 
wliich  authorization  was  sought  brought 
it  under  the  committee  s  cognizance. 


To  satisfy  the  intent  of  presidentially 
approved  courses  of  action  regarding  the 
national  a.rlift  posture,  the  design  phi- 
losophy of  this  new  transport  is  di- 
rected toward  satisfaction  of  miLtary 
requiremenus  and  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial earners.  Procurement  of  this  opti- 
mum cargo  aircraft  for  the  civil  reserve 
fleet  will  greatly  strengthen  the  national 
airlift  capability. 

AIR  FORCE  MISSILES 

Atlas:  The  Atlas  missile  provided  the 
first  U.S.  operational  ICBM  capability 
in  September  of  1959.  This  missile's 
range  and  accuracy  have  been  demon- 
strated vor>'  satisfactorily.  Tlic  later 
models  of  the  Atlas  incorporate  an  all- 
Inertlal  guidance  system,  which  elim- 
inates the  complex  ground  guidance 
equipment.  Tlie  Atlas  "F"  incorporates 
a  further  improved  launcher  configura- 
tion, being  stored  in  a  silo  launcher.  The 
authorization  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1962  substantially  completes  the  fund- 
ing of  the  approved  Atlas  force  objec- 
tive. 

Titan:  The  Titan  missile  initially  was 
intended  as  a  backup  to  the  Atlas,  to 
Insure  attainment  of  an  ICBM  opera- 
tional capability  at  the  earLest  possible 
date.  It  has  since  been  continued  as 
a  complementary  system  toward  that 
end.  There  are  two  models  of  the  Titan, 
differing  as  to  guidance  systems  and 
storability  of  propellants.  Both  are  re- 
quired, however,  in  addition  to  the  Atlas, 
in  order  that  we  may  attain  the  neces- 
sary ICBM  strength  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  two  systems  are  not  com- 
petitive or  duplicative,  to  the  extent  that 
we  did  not  have  either  one,  the  other 
program  would  have  had  to  be  Increased. 

Mlnuteman:  The  Minuteman  will  pro- 
vide a  more  simple,  easier  maintained, 
less  complex,  more  reliable,  more  accu- 
rate, easier  to  produce,  and  less  costly 
missile.  It  is  a  simple,  solid-fueled  mis- 
sile, which  can  be  maintained  on  the 
alert  in  large  numbers  and  held  ever 
ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice. 
It  Is  not  competitive  with,  or  duplicative 
of,  the  Atlas  or  Titan.  Each  has  its 
carefully  prescribed  role. 

Originally  planned  to  be  deployed  in 
both  fixed  and  mobile  configurations,  the 
Minuteman  was  the  missile  planned  for 
the  greatest  quantity  production  as  the 
backbone  of  our  ICBM  force.  Now  it  has 
been  decided  to  increase  the  fixed  de- 
ployment, while  deferring  the  mobile 
version  pending  further  research  and 
development. 

Hound  Dog:  The  Hound  Dog  is  an 
air-to-surface  missile  to  be  carried  by 
the  B-52.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  carrying  mis.'-iles  on  our  strategic 
bombers.  Most  important,  bomber  fire- 
power is  increased.  Additionally,  the 
missiles  are  able  to  attack  heavily  de- 
fended targets  and  to  destroy  enemy 
defenses  ahead  of  the  bombers. 

The  Hound  Dog  protects  our  substan- 
tial national  investment  m  the  B-52 
fleet.  It  not  only  insures  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  B-52  in  the  face  of 
continually  improving  enemy  defenses, 
but  aLs*^  increases  the  capability  of  these 
aircraft  to  deliver  multiple  warheads  on 
target      Po:   a  minimum  expenditure  of 
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funds,  we  are  able  to  compound  consid- 
erably the  enemy's  problems  of  defense 
by  confronting  him  with  a  completely 
new.  high-speed,  high-altitude  threat. 

Bullpup.  The  Bullpup  is  a  tactical 
air-to-surface  missile  which  fills  the 
need  for  an  extremely  accurate  mi.ssile 
for  the  destruction  of  pinpoint  targets 
in  support  of  the  Army.  Such  a  missile, 
with  a  considerable  range,  reduces  the 
vulnerability  of  the  attacking  aircraft 
to  enemy  defenses,  and  assures  the  de- 
struction of  military  targets  with  a  min- 
imum number  of  sortie.*;.  The  Bullpup, 
which  was  developed  by  the  Navy,  is  used 
by  the  F-lOO  and  F-105  aircraft  It  can 
be  fitted  with  either  a  nuclear  or  a  con- 
ventional warhead. 

Q-2C  Drone:  The  final  item  in  the 
Air  Force  procurement  budget  is  the 
Q-2C  target  drone.  This  target  is  re- 
quired to  test  weapon  systems  which 
use  siu-face-to-air  or  air-to-air  rr.Lvsiles, 
and  for  the  training  of  operational  units 
equipped  with  these  systems.  It  is  a 
relatively  lightweight  drone  which  can 
be  launched  either  from  an  aircraft  or 
from  the  ground.  It  is  designed  to  cruise 
at  speeds  up  to  520  knots  and  at  alti- 
tudes up  to  50.000  feet  The  drone  is 
recoverable  by  parachute  on  command. 
It  is  equipped  with  scoring  devices  to 
measure  accurately  the  miss  distance 
between  a  mi.ssile  and  the  drone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and 
make  this  observation,  that  certainly 
not  in  my  time  and  I  suspect  through- 
out the  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  he  seen 
a  bill,  authorizing  the  spending  of  so 
much  money,  with  so  little  printed  mate- 
rial by  way  of  justification 

Mr  VINSON  May  I  say  I  '.vas  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  length  of  the  re- 
port. It  is  about  100  pages  long.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  will  read 
it  because  this  is  a  very  important  bill. 
You  will  know  something,  about  evei^y 
aspect  of  the  bill,  after  reading  the  re- 
port, that  is  anything  you  may  not  have 
obtained  already  from  my  remarks  after 
reading  the  report  you  wiU  know  some- 
thing about  the  line  item,  even  the  $43 
billion  that  will  come  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  But  the  bill,  of  course,  deals 
only  with  a  part  of  it — 512  billion  plus. 

Mr  GROSS  And  the  hearings  were 
most  extensive 

Mr  VINSON  We  had  long  hearings, 
38  of  them.  They  filled  two  volumes 
The  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services 
is  the  largest  legislative  committee  in 
the  Hou.se.  We  have  37  members.  We 
started  this  hearing  m  February  and 
finished  it  in  May.  Never  before  in  the 
25  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  have  I 
seen  such  atter.dance  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  committee  was  there 
every  day.  In  all  my  long  years  of  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  a  committee  I  have 
never  found  Members  more  inquisitive. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  they 
wanted  to  know  everything  They  were 
informed  day  in  and  day  out  with  testi- 


mony, pictures  on  screens  showing  the 
different  tv'pfs  of  mi.ssiles,  the  type  of 
modern  battlefield,  and  everything  else. 
I  am  trying  to  get  across  in  this  state- 
ment, and  in  the  report  the  same  kind 
of  information  and  give  it  to  the  House 
that  the  37  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  obtained  in  its  38  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  explanation  of  what  in- 
formation was  revealed.  I  can  accept 
that  on  faith. 

Mr.  VINSON.  And  even  we  are  ac- 
cepting some  of  the  statements  of  quali- 
fied men  from  the  Department  on  faith 
also 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  course  we  have  to  do 
that  for  we  see  page  after  page  where 
there  were  deletions. 

Mr  VINSON.  Of  course  we  have  to 
do  that. 

Mr   GROSS.     And  I  understand  why. 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  is  too  sensi- 
ble to  criticize  the  committe<!  for  not  re- 
vealing confidential  matters.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  and  other  Members  in- 
terested in  these  matters:  just  go  over  to 
the  office  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Smart.  Mr.  Blandford,  Mr. 
Kelleher.  or  Mr.  Slatinshek  will  give 
them  all  the  information  they  want.  Of 
course,  it  is  classified  information.  We 
will  try  to  answer  right  now  any  ques- 
tions that  we  can,  for  we  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  just  exactly  where  this 
Congress  stands  on  trying  to  build  the 
country's  defenses  along  proper  lines. 

Another  question.  I  believe  you  stated 
that  the  bill  provided  for  an  increase 
in  armed  services  personnel  of  13.000. 

Mr.  VINSON.  No;  that  was  developed 
in  the  hearings.  I  merely  referred  to  it 
because  it  is  an  important  change  in  the 
total  defense  program,  but.  being  a  per- 
sonnel matter,  it  is  not  in  this  bill.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  ample  au- 
thority and  does  not  have  to  have  au- 
thorization to  increase  the  size  of  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  saying,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  a  13.000  increase 
in  the  armed  services;  that  is  uniformed 
personnel. 

Mr.  VINSON.     That  is  right,  exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man. How  many  civilian  employees  are 
going  to  be  necessary  to  back  up  this  ad- 
ditional number  of  military? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, not  a  single  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain, because  this  is  the  type  of  mission 
that  must  be  done  by  the  military,  and 
the  military  alone,  not  by  civilians.  For 
example,  and  it  is  just  one  example,  we 
will  have  to  train  more  men  for  the  Po- 
laris submarines. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VTNSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  his 
committee  for  the  painstakmg  care  with 


which  they  have  approached  this  very 
difficult  job.  and  in  particular  for  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  which  I  am 
convinced  they  have  displayed  and  for 
their  suggestion  for  a  continuation  of 
the  manned  bomber  program,  the  B-58 
bomber.  This  is  a  supersonic  aircraft, 
the  fastest  aircraft  we  have  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  wise  thing  to  continue  the 
program. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  excellent  job  he  has 
done.  It  is  my  intention  to  support  this 
entire  bill. 

I  have  one  question  in  mind  that  I 
thought  possibly  the  chairman  might  be 
able  to  answer.  The  Navy  has  a  p>olicy 
of  only  awarding  contracts  to  private 
yards  for  the  construction  of  the  Polaris 
type  submarine,  in  a  restricted  number  of 
yards.  In  1959  the  Navy  Department 
invited  the  shipyard  at  Quincy,  Mass.. 
to  bid  on  the  Polaris  submarine.  The 
shipyard  has  built  submarines  in  the 
past,  they  are  experienced  In  nuclear- 
powered  work.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Navy  has  given  the  gentleman  any  indi- 
cation that  they  might  change  this  policy 
of  not  inviting  the  Fore  River  Shipyard 
to  bid? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  policy  was  written 
some  years  ago,  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  wherever  possible  shipbuild- 
ing should  be  divided  between  Gov- 
ernment yards  and  private  yards.  We 
always  try  to  follow  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. As  far  as  the  Polaris  submarines 
are  concerned,  we  are  building  14  right 
now.  Six  of  them  are  being  built  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  at  Groton,  Conn  . 
a  private  shipyard.  No  doubt  that  is 
the  reason  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Brown  1.  was  so 
prompt  in  suprwrting  the  building  of  six 
more.  Five  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va..  another  private  shipyard:  and  two 
at  the  Navy  Shipyard.  Mare  Island, 
Calif.  That  would  also  indicate  the  rea- 
son behind  the  enthusiasm  for  building 
more  out  there.  Also  one  is  being  built 
at  Portsmouth,  Va,     There  are  the  14. 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr,  MADDEN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  as  to  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ever  remembered  of  a  bill  with 
this  amount  of  money  in  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress.  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  refreshed  our  minds  on  this. 
If  I  remember  right,  about  2  or  3  months 
before  the  victoiT  in  World  War  II.  the 
chairman  of  the  Conrmiittee  on  Armed 
Services  appeared  in  the  well  of  the 
House  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House 
providing  funds  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  involving  $31 
billion.    Am  I  right? 
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Mr.  'VINSON.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  present  many  large  bills.  I  thought 
this  was  the  largest.  But  all  of  these 
bills  Involve  great  programs  and  do  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  two-ocean 
Navy  might  have  cost  more. 

Mr.  MADDETN  Am  I  correct  in  my 
statement? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man  is  correct   in   his   recollection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armt  d  Services  IMr.  Vin- 
son) has  presented  a  very  full  and  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  what  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  <H.R.  6151)  presently 
before  us.  He  has  explained,  somewhat 
in  detail  insofar  as  security  considera- 
tions permit,  not  only  what  is  proposed 
but  also  the  underlying  facts  and  factors 
that  entered  into  our  committee's  con- 
clusions. 

There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add 
without  being  unnecessarily  repetitious. 
There  are,  however,  certain  point.s  with 
respect  to  this  bill  specifically  and  our 
national  defen.se  program  generally  that 
I  believe  should  be  emphasized.  If  any- 
thing I  have  to  say  relative  to  our  na- 
tional defense  posture  and  plans  serves 
any  purpose,  I  hope  I  may  contribute  to 
discouraging  rash  statements  that  are 
from  time  to  time  made  concerning  our 
defense  status. 

National  defense  must  never  be  made  a 
partisan  political  issue.  That  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be.  the  consistent  p>osi- 
tion  of  the  Members  of  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  has  been  our  position  when  we 
controlled  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  our  position  when 
we  controlled  the  administration  and  not 
the  Congress.  It  is  our  position  today 
when  we  control  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  the  Congress.  We  hold  firm  to 
the  conviction  that  the  political  fortunes 
of  any  one  of  us,  or  of  our  party,  are 
secondary  to  our  national  security  on 
which  depends  the  fortunes  of  all. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  thi3  bill,  authorizing  the  huge 
expenditure  of  $12,368  million  for  the 
procurement  of  major  defense  weapons, 
is  reported  to  you  from  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  What  we  have  before  us  con- 
stitutes the  unanimous — 37  ayes  and  no 
nays — opinion  of  the  committee  as  to 
our  defense  needs. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  take 
such  great  pride  in  being  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  'What- 
ever we  recommend  to  you  with  respect 
to  our  national  defense  is,  as  in  this 
instance,  invariably  a  recommendation 
that  represents  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you  we  arrive  at  our  conclusions 
only  after  both  extensive  and  intensive 
study  of  every  phase  of  our  defense 
structure  and  strategy. 

The  two  volumes  of  hearings  them- 
selves bespeak  the  exhaustiveness  and 
the  diligence  of  the  37  members  of  the 
committee  in  our  study  of  our  defense 
posture  today  and  plans  for  tomorrow. 
We  are  determined  to  be  fully  prepared, 
today  and  tomorrow,  for  any  emergency 


whatever,  whenever,  and  however  it  may 
arise  as  a  threat  to  our  security. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  our 
committee  study  that  brings  this  bill 
before  the  House.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation presented  to  us  has  b^en  deliber- 
ately and  wisely  deleted  from  the  printed 
hearings.  We  were  given  this  informa- 
tion that  we  may  better  evaluate  what 
we  have  and  what  we  need.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  our  potential  enemies  to 
have  such  information  for  evaluation. 

Of  course,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  respective  members 
of  the  committee  in  their  individual 
evaluation  of  strategy,  weapons,  organ- 
ization, and  the  countless  facets  of  our 
national  defense.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  honest  differences  among  the 
military  experts  themselves  on  various 
aspects  of  our  defense.  That  there  are 
these  differences  is  understandable — 
indeed,  a  healthy  situation.  No  one  of 
us.  civilian  or  military,  is  so  omnipotent 
that  he  can  foresee  what  may  develop 
internationally  in  a  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary sense.  Each  day  brings  new  devel- 
opments in  foreign  relations  and  new 
technological  developments  in  military 
weapons. 

Whatever  differences  we  have  are  dif- 
ferences of  detail  or  emphasis.  They 
are  not  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
cause we  are  imited  on  our  objectives — 
to  defend  freedom — and  united  on  the 
basic  principles. 

Interestingly  enough  the  bill  before 
us  makes  no  substantial  change  from 
the  defense  program  enunciated  and 
developed  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Following  World 
War  II  we  proceeded  to  demobilize,  fail- 
ing to  recognize  that  Communist  Russia 
became  our  military  ally  not  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  but  rather  an  ally  that 
she  might  thereby  serve  her  own  cause 
of  world  conquest.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  brought  us  to  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  how  stupid  we  had 
been  and  how  weak  we  were. 

That  is  not  the  situation  today,  and 
we  are  determined  it  shall  not  be  the 
situation  tomorrow.  We  proceeded  to 
build  up  our  whole  defense  stature, 
and  we  made  tremendous  progress  in 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  of 
which  missiles  and  the  Polaris  atomic 
submarines  are  notable  examples.  We 
have  sought  to  have  a  deterrent  force, 
so  devastating  in  destructive  power  that 
no  one  would  dare  attack  us.  We  have 
also  sought  to  have  and  maintain  a  de- 
fense that  is  flexible,  whereby  we  can 
move  anywhere,  everywhere,  at  any 
time  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  aggres- 
sor. 

We  have  such  a  defense — strong,  well- 
balanced,  and  fiexible.  We  have  a  na- 
tional defense  second  to  none.  Liet  no 
one  say  differently.  Those  who  do.  do 
not  know  whereof  they  speak.  With 
such  irresponsible  talk,  largely  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  they  encourage  aggression 
by  our  potential  enemies  and  discourage 
our  allies  in  our  cooperative  defense  of 
freedom.  Much  that  we  have  heard 
during  the  last  few  years  about  this  gap 
or  that  gap  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  in  certain  weapons,  causes 


us  to  gasp  to  think  that  such  statements, 
obviously  politically  motivated,  would  be 
niade  by  people  having  responsible  posi- 
tions. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  effective  defense  is  based  on 
many  kinds  of  weapons,  not  just  one, 
and  must  always  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  nee4  for  flexibility,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Congress  to 
exercise  fully  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities in  defense  matters,  we  have 
given  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  make  adjustments  in  this 
program  before  us  as  changing  circum- 
stances may  dictate.  But  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  SeiTices  will  scrutinize 
every  proposed  change,  and  will  have  the 
power  to  modify  and,  if  necessary,  veto 
any  change  that  may  be  proposed. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  take  note 
of  one  very  important  aspect  of  our  de- 
fense organization.  Out  of  the  Cuban 
affair  much  ado  has  been  made  as  to 
what  factors  and  persons  influenced  the 
President  in  the  decision,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  personally  do  not  share  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  critical  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  what  is  a  na- 
tional policy  decision,  involving  political, 
geographic,  economic,  ideological,  and 
any  number  of  facts  and  factors,  of 
which  military  is  but  one  consideration. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  in  military  matters, 
adjusting  military  strategy  in  accordance 
with  what  the  civil  policy  in  foreign 
relations  has  been  determined  to  be. 

Over  the  years  I  have  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  any  one  of 
them  individually,  jointly  they  have 
never  been  wanting  in  making  military 
decisions  and  developing  effective  plans 
in  conformity  with  national  policy 
formulated  by  the  administration  in  con- 
junction with  the  Congress. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  respective  Departments, 
appeared  before  our  committee.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  our  deliberations. 
For  the  most  part  it  follows  their  recom- 
mendations, but  it  is  also  the  product  of 
the  committee's  own  deliberations. 

As  I  previously  stated,  we  have  a  na- 
tional defense  second  to  none.  This 
bill  will  make  certain  we  will  continue  to 
have  such  a  defense.  1  hope  the  House 
will  unanimously  pass  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
gentleman  referred  to  the  gap,  or  pos- 
sible gap.  in  missiles  or  in  military  ability 
as  reflected  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me. 
however  that  we  do  have  a  gap,  a  gap 
in  our  ability  to  cope  with  situations  such 
as  those  in  Cuba  and  Laos  and  to  cope 
with  communism:  that  it  is  not  only  by 
the  spending  of  huge  sums,  as  in  this 
bill,  that  we  can  cope  with  those  situa- 
tions, but  that  wc  must  somehow  do  bet- 
ter as  far  as  peneral  intelligence  and  ad- 
mimstration  leadership  are  concerned 
and  other  matters  than  military  w  eapons 
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that  have  to  do  with  the  vital  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr  ARENDS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  a.s  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Gavin'. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  re- 
cent hearings  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee received  by  far  the  most  detailed 
information  it  has  ever  had  on  the  pos- 
ture and  on  the  equipment  needs  of  the 
armed  services  For  the  first  time  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  relate  the 
costs  of  major  weapons  systems  to  other 
budget  categories  and  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  authoriza- 
tions bein:;  requested 

Members  of  thi^,  House  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  and  of  the  reasons 
therefor.  I  am  sure  that  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  action  was  the  empha- 
sis that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  placed 
on  the  ,nany  studies  made  and  they  are 
continuing  to  make  on  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. 

We  were  told  by  Secretary  McNamara 
that  the  Department  had  conducfed  a 
preliminary  reappraisal  of  our  defense 
posture  and  that  a  more  thorough  review 
is  currently  underway  He  said  that  his 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  January 
budget  deal  only  with  the  most  urgent 
and  important  problem  areas  where  ac- 
tion at  this  session  of  the  Congress  would 
significantly  improve  our  defense  posture 
in  the  near  future.  As  we  know,  these 
desired  changes  amount  to  almost  $2  bil- 
hon.  of  which  almost  90  percent  is  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  principally  for 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  and  their 
launching  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  this 
body  that,  in  fact.  urt;ent  needs  of  the 
Army  are  not  being  taken  ca'/e  of  by 
H.R.  6151.  No  doubt  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  ^fivmg  these  deficiencies  his 
earnest  attention  and  perhaps  m  time 
he  will  have  further  proposals  to  make 
in  this  area.  But  to  prevent  any  pres- 
ent misunderstanding,  and  to  fire  the 
enthusiasm  of  this  body  for  more  rapid 
progress,  let  me  review  briefly  the  threat 
difference  between  what  the  Army  has 
testified  it  needs  and  what  we  are  con- 
sidering in  this  authorization  bill. 

Our  committee,  of  course,  was  given  a 
thorough  briefing  on  Army  require- 
ments. Our  deliberations.  however, 
were  limited  to  the  authorization  of  cer- 
tain specified  types  of  equipment  for  the 
services.  For  the  Arm.y  we  considered 
only  aircraft  and  mi.ssiles  These  cate- 
gories amounted  to  only  $761  8  million 
of  the  $1,957  million  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
procurement  of  Army  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  this  entire  amount  was 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  House.  Of  this 
$761.8  million.  $211  million  would  go  for 
Army  aircraft,  that  is.  smaller  planes  for 
purely  Army  missions  such  as  reconnais- 
sance and  ttie  movement  of  limited 
quantities  of  men  and  supplies.  The 
remainder,  or  $550.8  million,  is  for  Army 
missiles  to  be  u.sed  in  air  defense,  for 
antitank  protection  and  to  provide  more 


effective  support  for  combat  units 
through  increased  range  and  firepower. 

Now  let  us  consider  minimum  require- 
ments. F^rst,  let  us  take  personnel. 
You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  per- 
sonnel authorization  in  this  measure; 
H.R.  6151  deals  only  with  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  as  required 
by  section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  8&-149. 
However,  the  President  has  asked  in  his 
budget  message  that  the  Army  be  in- 
creased by  5,000  men — to  a  total  of 
875,000. 

In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  a  modest 
expansion  in  Army  Special  Forces,  and 
the  addition  of  a  battle  group  to  the  un- 
derstrength  division  in  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  another  company  for  the  battle  group 
in  Panama.  Overall,  the  need  for  an- 
other STRAC  division,  for  filling  up  di- 
visions in  Korea,  for  replacing  missing 
support  units,  and  for  reinforcement  of 
our  forward-deployed  airborne  units 
still  remains  unfilled. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  revised 
budget  request  contains  $1,957  billion  for 
the  procurement  of  all  types  of  Army 
equipment.  It  is  true  that  this  is  $109 
million  above  the  January  budget. 
Army  testimony  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  however,  that  this  amount  permits 
little  progress  toward  the  degree  of 
equipment  modernization  that  is  so  badly 
needed.  About  $1.5  billion  is  required 
each  year  merely  to  replace  wear-out 
and  ob.solescence,  and  to  meet  fixed 
costs  such  as  shipping  charges.  Only 
the  increment  above  $15  billion  can  be 
u.sed  to  expedite  the  modernization  of 
the  Army's  $13  billion  inventory.  In  this 
day  of  rapid  technological  advance  and 
accelerating  obsolescence,  this  rate  of 
replacement  simply  will  not  do.  If  the 
situation  is  not  improved,  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  deficiencies  now  exist- 
ing in  Army  equipment  will  only  grow 
more  acute. 

In  sum,  the  organic  capabilities  of  the 
Army  are  not  yet  being  improved  ap- 
preciably. Substantial  increases  are  be- 
ing proposed  for  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems and  commendable  increases  are 
being  recommended  in  airlift,  space 
projects,  and  tactical  fighters.  But  do 
not  let  us  overlook — and  I  am  certain 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  for 
long  continue  to  overlook — the  long- 
standing and  ever  more  urgent  needs  of 
the  Army. 

Basic  to  several  programs  for  strategic 
weapons  is  the  idea  of  retaining  options, 
the  capability  to  change  direction  quick- 
ly at  a  later  date.  May  I  submit  that  an 
equally  important  option  is  the  ability 
to  counter  and  defeat  all  types  of  lim- 
ited conflicts  without  using  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  Army  and  to  do  this  job 
quickly  and  effectively  the  Army  too  re- 
quires strengthening — strengthening  in 
manpower  and  strengthening  in  mate- 
rial. Action  toward  this  end  has  been 
too  long  delayed,  m  my  opinion;  the  in- 
ternational situation  is  deteriorating  too 
quickly  to  permit  yet  another  year  to  go 
by  before  significant  improvements  are 
undertaken. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on    the    Appropriations    Committee    to 


consider  this  matter  with  sympathy  and 
to  provide  the  added  resources  so  nec- 
essary to  form  a  powerful  Army  equal 
to  any  task. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heartily  approve  S.  1852  with  one 
exception. 

I  object  to  the  fact  that  S.  1852  builds 
in  a  Polaris  gap  of  1  year.  In  plain 
unadulterated  language,  this  will  be  the 
result  unless  the  bill  authorizes  addi- 
tional Polaris  submarines. 

The  Nation  heartily  approved  when 
President  Kennedy  asked  for  accelera- 
tion through  the  29th  boat.  This  was  a 
dramatic  announcement  which  caused 
those  who  believe  in  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  concept  to  sit  back  and  relax. 

But  beneath  the  dramatics  of  the  ac- 
celeration announcement,  there  is  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  publicized;  in  fact  it 
has  been  hidden.  Here  is  that  fact:  S. 
1852  will  decelerate  the  Polaris  program 
recommended  by  naval  experts  by  the 
same  amount  as  it  has  been  accelerated. 
A  look  at  a  few  simple  facts  will  prove 
my  point. 

The  29th  and  last  Polaris  submarine 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  ready  for 
sea  by  November  1964.  It  will  be  opera- 
tional some  4  to  5  months  later. 

Now  look  at  what  happens  to  the  next, 
or  the  30th,  submarine  if  S.  1852  becomes 
law.  It  requires  approximately  42 
months  leadtime  to  secure  delivery  of 
the  reactor  and  other  components  for 
a  Polaris  submarine.  In  other  words, 
a  boat  must  be  authorized  and  the  long 
leadtime  items  purchased  42  months 
before  it  can  be  ready  for  sea.  I  remind 
you  that  this  bill  does  not  authorize  any- 
thing beyond  the  29th  boat. 

We  will  not  consider  another  authori- 
zation bill  until  about  1  year  from  now. 
Before  the  reactor  and  other  long  lead- 
time  items  can  be  even  ordered  for  the 
30th  boat,  it  must  be  authorized.  Add 
the  42  months  leadtime  to  the  date  when 
we  will  consider  an  authorization  bill 
next  year  and  the  earliest  the  30th  boat 
can  be  ready  for  sea  is  November  or  De- 
cember 1965. 

This  is  a  Polaris  gap  of  at  least  1  year. 
This  is  a  deceleration  which  cancels  out 
the  Kennedy  acceleration. 

This  is  like  carefully  nurturing  a  crop 
through  a  long  and  difficult  growing  year 
and  then  picking  only  part  of  the  crop. 
True,  you  might  get  another  crop  next 
year,  but  you  will  never  regain  what  you 
failed  to  pick  this  year. 

Our  President  has  recommended  long- 
range  planning  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
He  has  recommended  that  a  continuity 
of  policy  must  be  assured  to  allow  effec- 
tive planning.  Planning  for  our  na- 
tional defense  should  also  be  long  range. 
We  cannot  allow  procurement  of  im- 
portant items  like  Polaris  submarines  to 
progress  in  gasps,  fits,  and  spurts.  We 
cannot  allow  a  year's  Polaris  gap. 

During  debate  on  the  rule  I  cited  a 
wealth  of  official  and  unofficial  state- 
ments by  naval  experts  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  support  of  my  premise 
that  these  expei-ts  have  gradually  and 
definitely    recommended   a   fleet   of    45 
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Polaris  submarines.  It  can  best  be  sum- 
marized with  this  quotation  by  Admiral 
Raborn: 

Forty-five  Is  the  number  that  It  looks  like 
we  could  keep  where  we  would  have  an  ade- 
quate number  at  sea  and  constantly  on 
station. 

I  believe  I  have  proven  that  45  is  not 
a  dream  figiue  which  has  occurred  by 
happenstance  or  coincidence. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  time 
that  all  preliminary  planning  for  this 
program  has  been  to  eventually  reach 
the  production  schedule  of  one  subma- 
rine per  month  It  can  be  presumed 
that  once  this  schedule  was  reached,  it 
should  logically  be  continued  until  the 
full  number  of  planned  boats  were  con- 
structed 

Now  without  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony having  been  given  to  the  Congress 
in  support  of  a  different  policy  than  that 
which  has  been  gradually  and  definitely 
recommended,  we  will  di.srupt  that  one 
p>er  month  schedule  and  build  in  a  1-year 
gap  in  delivery. 

We  all  know  of  the  sorry  state  of  the 
shipbuilding  business  in  this  country. 
Major  shipyards  are  goin.g  out  of  busi- 
ness each  year  because,  among  other 
reasons,  we  are  not  providing  a  steady 
flow  of  shipbuilding.  To  maintain  their 
high  overhead,  these  yards  cannot  op- 
erate with  a  flurry  of  orders  one  year 
and  a  dearth  the  next  year.  This 
Polaris  gap  will  not  help  us  to  maintain 
a  healthy  shipbuilding  industry. 

I  am  sure  Congress  does  not  wish  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  public  that 
we  are  renouncing  expert  opinion  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  45  boats  nor 
do  we  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
we  endorse  the  achievement  of  a  1-per- 
month  schedule  followed  by  a  12-month 
interruption  I  am  sure  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  wish  to  create  this 
impression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  long  leadtime  items 
cannot  be  acquired  under  the  terms  of 
section  412' b  I  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1959  for  any  boats  except 
those  authorized  in  this  bill. 

I  expect  the  allegation  to  be  made  that 
we  can  continue  beyond  the  29th  boat 
without  interrupting  the  delivery  sched- 
ule. I  expect  that  reprograming  proce- 
dures or  supplemental  authorization  will 
be  offered  as  devices  which  could  pre- 
vent interruption.  That  allegation,  if  it 
is  made,  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

On  page  1454  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
6151  for  April  14.  1961.  the  following 
interchange  occurred  between  myself 
and  Admirals  Beakley  and  James: 

Mr.  GuBSER  I  would  like  to  ask.  if  It  Is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time:  We  have  accelerated 
the  full  29  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
by  2  years  All  well  and  good,  but  our  even- 
tual program,  as  I  understand  it,  Is  for  45.  Is 
there  anything  as  a  request  for  fiscal  1962 
for  the  long  leadtime  components  of  the 
ships  or  the  boats  beyond  29  and  up  to  45? 

Admiral  James.  No. 

Admiral  Beakley.  There  Is  not  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GuBSER  Well,  Admiral,  now  we  had 
hoped  to  build  these  on  a  schedule  of  10  per 
year? 

Admiral  James    Right. 

Mr.  GtTBSER  Now  If  we  are  to  maintain 
that  10  per  year  beyond  the  29th  boat,  should 


not  there  be  an  authorization  for  long  lead- 
time  components  in  fiscal  year  1962"'  Isn't 
that  necessary? 

Admiral  Beakley  I  will  let  Admiral  James 
speak  to  this,  if  I  may. 

Admiral  James  If  there  are  to  be  ships 
beyond  the  29th  boat,  the  answer  Is  "Yes  " 

Mr.  GuBSER.  In  other  words,  if  we  don't  au- 
thorize additional  long  leadtime  components 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  the  schedule  beyond  the 
29th  boat  Is  not  at  all  sure. 

Admiral  James.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

On  page  1474  of  the  hearings,  the 
.same  point  is  further  clarified  by  Admiral 
James.  I  quote  another  interchange  at 
that  page: 

Mr  OuBSER.  Do  you  need  additional  au- 
thorization In  this  bill  to  maintain — that  Is, 
to  purchase  long  leadtime  Items,  so  that  you 
can  maintain — a  construction  schedule  of  10 
per  year  beyond  the  29th  boat? 

Admiral  James    Yes.  sir 

Later,  on  the  same  page.  Admiral  James 
said  in  a  response  to  Mr.  Smart,  the  com- 
mittee counsel: 

If  there  were  more  boats  that  were  to  be 
built — that  is,  there  was  a  30th.  or  35  to  45 
boats — there  would  be  a  requirement  in  this 
budget  for  long  leadtime  Items  on  the  criti- 
cal Items,  such  as  tlie  nuclear  reactors  and 
some  of  the  other  propulsion  systems. 

Now  let  me  quote  the  greatest  author- 
ity of  them  all.  On  page  1475.  Chairman 
Vinson,  whose  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs is  exceeded  by  no  other  Member, 
said  the  committee  couiisel  was  absolute- 
ly correct  when  he  said,  as  paraphrased 
by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Stratton — 

that  you  could  not  use  any  money  for  addi- 
tional submarines  uiUess  the  submarines 
were  specifically  authorized 

On  the  same  page,  the  chairman  said 
in  re.sponse  to  Mr.  Stratton  that  if  we 
want^  to  fund  additional  leadtime  items 
for  submarines  above  the  29.  and  I 
quote:  "You  would  have  to  authorize 
more  submarines." 

On  page  1476.  the  chairman  said  once 
again,  after  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  brandnew  section  412(b>  : 

You  can't  increase  the  authorization  for 
long  leadtime  items  until  there  has  been 
an  authorization  for  the  ship.  The  ship  is 
the  basis  of  It. 

The  chairman  does  not  play  fast  and 
loose  with  words.  His  words  do  not  flow 
from  inexperience. 

During  the  so-called  posture  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
question  was  raised  on  page  928  as  to  the 
legality  of  full  funding  of  five  submarines 
when  only  the  long  leadtime  items  had 
been  authorized  in  law.  It  was  agreed 
that  tonnage  authorization  of  these  boats 
existed  under  the  terms  of  the  Vinson- 
Trammel  Act  of  1934  Then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday]  said, 
"this  would  be  the  last  time,  in  view  of 
412.  it  could  be  done."  Chairman  Vin- 
son replied,  "That  is  right." 

Later  on  page  932.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday  1 .  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  analytical  lawyers  I  have  ever 
known,  said; 

So  even  though  we  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  both  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  these  (five  boats)  have  been  au- 
thorized within  the  meaning  of  412.  out  of 
abundance  of  precaution  we  should  specifi- 
callv  authorize  them. 


And  the  comnuttee  did  authorize  them 
for  tlie  second  time. 

Mi-  Chairman,  here  we  acted,  'out  of 
abundance  of  precaution'  to  reauthor- 
ize boats  for  which  the  long  leadtime 
items  had  already  been  funded  before 
section  412  took  effect  Can  anyone  con- 
tend that  reprograming  would  allow  fu- 
ture funding  for  boats  beyond  No.  29  in 
the  absence  of  specific  authorization?  If 
we  are  to  be  consistent,  they  camiot 
properly  contend  it. 

Any  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  tell  you 
that  any  reprograming  beyond  the  29th 
boat  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
other  authorized  items.  In  this  ca.se. 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  long  lead- 
time  items  involved,  it  would  be  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  expense  of  attack  sub- 
marines which  we  desperately  need.  In 
fact.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  naval  officials  have  so  testified  this 
year  before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. Since  writing  these  remarks  Sec- 
retary  McNamara   has   admitted  it. 

Furthermore,  if  reprocraminp  could 
take  care  of  submarines  beyond  No  29. 
why  was  not  the  same  argument  used  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  of  B-52  and 
B-58  bombers?  The  administration  had 
not  requested  authorization  but  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were 
not  phasing  out  the  "manned  bomber" 
concept.  So  they  authorized  manned 
bombers.  If  reprograming  was  a  sure 
device,  why  did  they  specifically  author- 
ize? The  answer  is  clear — "reprogram- 
ing is  not  at  all  sure." 

At  page  1688  of  the  hearings  Secre- 
tary Hitch  was  discussing  a  paper  laid 
before  the  committee  which  outlined 
reprograming  procedures.  He  said,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paper  "we 
could  reprogram  funds  necessary  to 
handle  the  long  leadtime  items — for 
manned  bombers. 

And  tlie  reply  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kilday  J  was: 

If  your  reprograming  procedures  are 
written  on  that  theory.  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  agree  to  It.  sir. 

On  the  same  page  Chairman  Vinson 
said: 

You  see,  Mr.  Kilday's  argument  is  this*. 
There  are  no  B-52's  or  B-58'6  authorized 
under  the  date  of  this  law  And  if  you  don't 
have  any  authorization,  you  can't  repro- 
gram 

The  next  day  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  said: 

What  section  412(b)  does  is  to  effect  the 
appropriation  of  funds. 

It  says: 

No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after  De- 
cember 31.  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels,  unless  the  appropriation  of  such 
fund  has  been  authorized  by  legislation  en- 
acted alter  such  date 

So  the  question  is  not  the  possibility 
of  delegating  the  responsibility  to  the 

Secretary,  but  what  we  must  have  is  an 
authorization  on  the  statute  book  which 
will  support  an  appropriation. 
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On  page  1700  Mr.  Kilday  said: 

The  thing  I  hope  we  will  avoid  In  using 
412  Is  to  never  authorize  by  tj-pe  or  equiva- 
lent things  of  that  tind.  because  then  you 
completely  emasculate  412. 

On  the  next  page  he  states  that  not 
;  to  specify  a  t>'pe  of  plane  would  abrogate 
'  the  provision  of  412. 

I  know  \*aat  the  chairman  would  say 
at  this  time  if  I  were  to  yield.  But  when 
the  coon  is  all  alone  against  an  army  of 
lawyers  he'd  better  stay  out  of  a  tree 
and  keep  going.  The  chairman  would 
say  that  the  previou5  authorizations  for 
ships  listed  on  page  47  of  the  committee 
report  would  allow  reprograming  He 
would  quote  the  language  on  page  48  of 
the  report  about  previous  authorization. 
But  this  is  tricky  language.  All  it  says 
is  that  the  Navy  would  have  to  charge 
new  authorization  again.st  those  already 
existing. 

Look  to  the  words  of  section  412ibi. 
It  says  in  effect  that  no  funds  can  be 
appropriated  for  any  vessel  after  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  for  the  procurement  of 
naval  vessels,  unless  the  appropriation 
has  been  authorized  by  legislation  en- 
acted after  such  date. 

Section  412' b I  did  not  specifically  re- 
peal existing  statutory  authorizations 
but  the  rule  is  that  unrepealed  authori- 
zation shall  be  given  construction  not 
inconsistent  with  subsequfnt  enactments. 
How  then  could  you  reprogram  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  anything  which  has 
not  been  authorized  after  December  31. 
1960.  To  do  so  would  be  to  violate  a  duly 
passed  law  which  ha.s  never  been  re- 
pealed. Report  language  cannot  repeal 
a  law  nor  should  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  allowed  to  violate  or  circumvent 
statutory  law. 

I  expect  the  allegation  to  be  made  that 
we  can  continue  beyond  the  29th  boat 
by  the  device  known  as  supplemental  au- 
thorization Of  course,  this  is  true  but 
we  cannot  use  this  device  without  build- 
ing in  a  Polaris  delivery  gap"'  of  at  least 
9  months  and  a  resort  to  procurement 
In  "fits,  gasps,  and  .spurts." 

The  earliest  Congress  could  consider 
a  supplemental  authorization  bill  would 
be  January  3,  1962.  I  know  you  will 
agree  when  I  say  that  if  action  on  this 
b.U  were  complett"'  and  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  were  complete  by 
February  of  1962  this  would  be  unprece- 
dented speed  and  an  alltime  record. 
Now  look  at  the  "Polaris  delivery  gap" 
this  would  create. 

I  If  the  funds  were  available  in  February 
1962.  the  earliest  the  30th  Polaris  sub- 
marine could  be  ready  for  sea  would  be 
August  of  1965  with  a  delivery  gap  of  9 
months.  If  the  date  were  March,  the 
gap  would  be  10  months.  If  it  were  May 
of  1962 — and  this  is  more  reasonable — 
the  gap  would  be  a  full  12  months.  Is 
this  orderly  long-range  planning:'  Does 
It  make  sense  to  expand  our  production 
facilities  to  "one  per  month"  and  then 
cut  It  off  for  a  full  year?  Is  not  this  pro- 
curement in  "fits."  "t^asps."  and  ".'^purts"? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  it  is  clear 
that  the  long  leadtime  items  cannot  be 
acquired  under  the  tcims  of  section 
412' b*  of  the  Military  Construction  Act 
of  1959  for  any  boats  except  those  au- 
thorized in  this  bill. 


It  is  clear  that  If  a  one-per-month 
schedule  is  to  be  maintained,  the  long 
leadtime  items  for  the  30th  and  suc- 
ceeding boats  must  be  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  Without  authorization  in  S. 
1852.  they  cannot  be  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1962. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  we  look  at 
it,  and  no  matter  how  much  we  point 
with  pride  to  the  Kennedy  acceleration, 
we  will  have  a  Polaris  delivery  gap  of  1 
year  and  a  disruption  of  the  one-per- 
month  schedule. 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  6151, 
there  was  much  concern  expressed  over 
the  fact  that  no  authorization  for  new 
manned  bombers  was  requested.  The 
entire  committee,  including  myself,  felt 
that  failure  to  authorize  additional 
bombers  could  be  interpreted  as  the  total 
adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the  missile 
concept  and  the  final  rejection  of  the 
bomber  concept.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
cern was  expressed  that  assembly  lines 
manufacturing  the  B-52  and  B-58 
bombers  would  be  closed  down  and  that 
orderly  procurement  would  stop.  As  a 
result,  we  authorized  additional  bomb- 
ers. 

Although  it  is  true  that  S.  1852  does 
contain  authorization  for  more  Polaris 
submarines  while  the  original  bill  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  bombers,  the 
two  situations  are  comparable  insofar 
as  the  maintenance  of  orderly  produc- 
tion is  concerned.  Achieving  the  one- 
per-month  schedule  of  Polaris  deliveries 
and  then  stopping  it  for  1  year  does  as 
much  violence  to  the  orderly  production 
of  ships  as  no  new  authorization  would 
have  done  for  bombers.  I  respectfully 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same 
argument  successfully  applied  for  bomb- 
ers should  be  applied  for  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tie  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  the  policy  of  its  prede- 
cessors, nor  to  the  previous  planning  of 
naval  experts.  But  additional  authori- 
zation of  six  Polaris  submarines  in  S. 
1852  will  not  do  this.  It  only  provides 
insurance  against  delay  while  the  new 
administration  is  determining  its  own 
policy  regarding  the  number  of  subma- 
rines we  should  eventually  build.  The 
funding  of  long  leadtime  items  in  fiscal 
year  1962  could  not  possibly  be  a  waste 
even  if  the  decision  was  finally  made  to 
terminate  the  Polaris  program  at  the 
29th  boat.  The  items  are  identical  with 
those  which  can  be  used  in  other  nu- 
clear submarines.  The  administration 
would  not  be  committed  to  request 
funding  nor  would  the  Appropriations 
Committee  be  copimitted  to  granting  it. 
It  would  merely  be  an  insurance  policy 
which  would  preserve  the  gains  of  the 
Kennedy  acceleration  without  building 
in  the  deceleration  presently  contained 
in  S.  1852. 

I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  to  say 
how  many  of  the.se  submarines  should  be 
built.  But  in  the  absence  of  testimony 
to  the  contrary.  I  must  accept  the  clear 
case  which  has  been  built  over  the  years 
for  a  fleet  of  45.  I  have  every  hope  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  will  see 
the  wisdom  in  the  program  recom- 
mended by  experts  and  eventually 
recommend  such  a  fleet.  But.  in  the 
meantime,  we  should  not  tie  his  hands 


so  that  he  is  forced  to  lose  a  full  year  in 
achieving  his  recommendation  when  he 
makes  it. 

I  only  recommend  additional  authori- 
zation. Without  it  we  cannot  achieve 
a  strength  of  45  boats  without  the  loss  of 
a  year's  time.  With  the  authorization 
we  do  not  procure  a  single  item  which 
will  be  wasted.  My  plea  is  for  time 
which,  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained. 

Long-range  planning  is  essential  for 
our  Defense  Elstablishment.  Let  us  not 
plan  in  fits,  jumps,  and  spurts.  Let  us 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
chance  to  continue  orderly  procure- 
ment. We  must  authorize  six  additional 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  authorizing 
six  additional  Polaris  submarines. 

The  issues  involved  in  my  amendment 
are  quite  clear. 

First  of  all,  do  we  want  a  Polaris  gap 
of  1  year? 

Secondly,  will  we  nullify  a  dramatic 
acceleration  with  a  1-year  deceleration? 

Thirdly,  when  there  is  no  risk  of  waste, 
can  we  afford  not  to  be  sure? 

And  lastly,  are  we  going  to  allow  an 
inteiTuptlon  of  1  full  year  In  the  orderly 
procurement  schedule  we  have  fought  so 
hard  to  achieve? 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  earnestly 
hope  the  Hou.se  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  I. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. I  cannot  improve  on  the  excellent 
explanation  of  this  legislation  already 
provided  the  House  by  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

However.  I  feel  it  most  important  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  comprehend,  in 
proper  perspective,  the  great  need  for 
bitildtng  an  increased  number  of  modern 
naval  vessels. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  awlgiied 
commitments  in  a  cold  war,  and  respond 
in  a  timely  and  effective  manner  in  a 
limited  or  general  war.  it  has  been  de- 
termined through  careful  study  that  our 
Navy  requires  a  minimum  of  817  ships. 

Our  ships  are  deployed  in  four  fleets. 
Two  of  these,  the  6th  and  7th,  are  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  They 
present  our  allies  and  the  Communists 
with  tangible  evidence  of  our  capability 
and  determination  to  resist  aggression. 
They  possess  the  flexibility  to  respond 
promptly  to  general  war,  and  to  control 
the  initial  stages  of  a  limited  war.  The 
1st  and  2d  Fleets  are  ready  to  deal  with 
threats  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  back  up  or  reinforce  the  6Ui  and  7th 
Fleets,  if  necessary.  The  geography  of 
the  situation,  together  with  the  logistic 
requirements,  make  the  number  of  ships 
required  to  perform  these  tasks  irreduci- 
ble. 

OBSOLKSCENCI 

Now.  we  have  today  an  active  fleet  of 
817  ships.  However,  as  each  day  passes 
these  817  ships  are  growing  older— 70 
percent  of  them  are  of  World  War  II 
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vintage — and  the  usable  number  and 
type  of  ships  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  with 
which  we  could  augment  them  in  case  of 
open  hostilities  is  dwindling  rapidly. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  their  age  but  to 
the  fact  that  technological  advances 
have  progre.s,sed  to  a  point  where  vital 
modern  equipment  can  no  longer  be  in- 
stalled in  these  old  hulls  and  perform 
satisfactorily. 

This  brings  us  face  to  fact  with  a  sit- 
uation that  can  be  postponed  no  long- 
er— that  is,  we  cannot  maintain  a  fleet 
that  is  becoming  obsolescent  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  that  has  now  exceeded  60 
ships  per  year,  by  replacing  them  at  an 
average  rate  of  22  ships  per  year.  This, 
unfortunately,  has  been  the  average 
since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  current 
shipbuilding  program  proposed  by  the 
Defen.se  Depaitment  for  fiscal  year  1962 
reflects  a  growing  awareness  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  accelerating  our  shipbuilding 
program. 

The  program,  as  recommended  by  De- 
fen.se.  included  36  new  ships  and  22  con- 
versions 

Now.  conversion  of  existing  naval  ves- 
sels will  modernize  them  and  extend 
their  useful  life  at  least  5  to  8  years. 
Therefore,  this  supplements  the  new 
ship  construction  program  and  is.  con- 
sequently, an  important  adjunct  in 
maintaining  a  modern  fleet.  However, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  hard  fact  that  de- 
spite our  best  efforts,  certain  techno- 
logical changes  in  electronics,  arma- 
ment, and  nuclear  propulsion  place  very 
definite  limitations  on  our  ability  to 
modernize  the.se  older  naval  vessels. 

Therefore,  we  can  only  have  a  truly 
modern  fleet  by  ultimately  replacing  our 
older  naval  vessels  with  new  .ships  with 
hulls  configured  to  accept  these  new 
technological  advances  so  e.ssential  in 
modern  warfare. 

This  brings  us  to  the  .subject  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

Apparently,  for  reasons  of  dollar  econ- 
omy, the  Defense  Department  has  been 
reluctant  to  Incorporate  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants  in  any  of  the  combatant 
surface  vessels  recommended  for  con- 
struction for  the  fi.scal  year  1962  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Senices  has 
therefore  taken  the  initiative  and  recom- 
mended that  at  least  two  of  the.se  ves- 
sels programed  for  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1962  be  nuclear  powered. 

I  need  not  review  the  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  in  a  surface  naval  vessel. 
You  are  aware  of  them.  However,  if 
any  Member  desires  to  inform  himself 
more  completely  on  this  subject.  I  urge 
that  he  review  the  committee  hearings 
on  this  bill.  Pages  1466  to  1471  carr>-  an 
excellent  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear   propulsion    in   surface  ships. 

Nuclear  piopulsion  for  surface  com- 
batant naval  vessels  in  the  8. 000 -ton 
class  and  above  is  now  not  only  practical 
but  absolutely  essential  in  new  ship  con- 
struction. 

Since  the  advent  of  mechanical  pro- 
pulsion plants  in  naval  vessels,  ships 
have  been  freed  from  the  uncertainty  of 
dependence  on  the  wind  and  the  weather 
for  motive  power. 


However,  this  advantage  has  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  the  constant  re- 
quirement for  fuel— be  it  coal  or  oil 
Thus,  the  range  and  endurance  of  naval 
vessels  has,  in  a  special  sense,  actually 
been  reduced  since  the  development  of 
mechanical  propulsion. 

Today,  this  mhibiting  characteristic 
of  mechancial  propulsion  has  been  elim- 
inat-ed  by  the  development  of  nuclear 
power,  and  once  again  ships  will  be  ca- 
pable of  ranging  the  oceans  of  the  world 
with  practically  no  limitation  on  their 
endurance. 

We  are  a  maritime  Nation. 

We  must  control  the  seas  to  continue 
to  survive. 

We  must  therefore  have  in  being  the 
most  modern  naval  vessels  it  is  possible 
to  build. 

The  Pentagon  seems  to  have  ignored 
these  facts  of  life. 

I  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  directing  that  at  least 
two  of  the  new  surface  ships  be  nuclear 
powered,  will  result  in  a  new  awareness 
of  the  critical  need  for  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  powered  Navy. 

To  build  large  new  conventionally 
powered  ships  now  is  tantamount  to 
building  wooden  ships  after  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  steel  have  been  convincingly 
demonstrated;  therefore,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  from  now  on  all  new  combatant 
.ships  of  8.000  tons  or  more  must  be  nu- 
clear powered. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goaLs — main- 
tain a  fleet  equal  to  the  ta.sk  of  safe- 
guarding the  pre.sent.  build  a  modern 
nuclear  fleet  capable  of  meeting  the  pro- 
jected requirements  of  the  future,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  pace  with  .scien- 
tific advancements — it  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  it  is  going  to  take  expendi- 
tures, right  now  and  for  the  next  7  to 
10  years,  that  are  far  greater  than  the 
amount  we  have  been  spending  for  ship- 
building since  Korea.  To  delay  any 
longer  may  prove  disastrous,  for  to  have 
a  second-rate  fleet  while  we  occupy  our 
present  position  in  the  world,  is  unthink- 
able. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  recommending  that 
two  new  surface-type  ^essels  be  nu- 
clear powered,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  committee  has  increased  its  au- 
thorization to  take  care  of  the  additional 
cost  of  such  propulsion? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  We  authorized  $10 
million  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  two  nuc" ear-powered 
frigates. 

Mr  HOSMER  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that,  because  I  believe  the  Navy 
would  like  to  have  every  one  of  its  new 
ships  nuclear  powered,  but  is  unable  to 
do  so  within  the  range  of  expenditures 
it  is  allowed.  In  other  words,  it  has 
to  u.se  conventional  power  in  order  to 
get  enough  ships  to  take  care  of  even 
the  minimum  necessities  for  fleet  re- 
placements. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  I  thinl;  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  recom- 


mended to  this  body  that  from  now  on 
any  ship  constructed  by  the  Navy  of 
8.000  tons  or  more  should  be  Jiuclear 
powered.     In  recognition  of  that  policy. 

1  feel  sure  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  continue  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  money  to  co\er 
the  cost 

Mr,  HOSMER.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee deserves  congratulations  for  their 
step.  I  am  certain  that  in  the  overall 
it  will  result  in  a  saving  because  these 
ships  with  nuclear  power  will  not  only 
be  more  effective  but  more  efficiently 
operated. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  lecently  we  had  to 
use  the  Sea  Wolf  in  the  South  Atlantic 
to  locate  the  Portuguese  pa.ssenger  ship 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  pirates.  Be- 
cause this  submarine  had  unlimited 
cruising  capability,  being  nuclear  pow- 
ered, it  was  sent  up  there  to  locate  and 
track  down  the  Portuguese  passenger 
vessel.  This  is  a  good  demonstration  of 
what  you  can  do  with  nuclear  power 
against  conventionally  powered  ships. 

Mr.  AREND.S      Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  IMr.  OsmersI,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  seldom 
in  our  legislative  history  has  any  com- 
mittee accomplished  such  a  monumental 
task  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  has 
the  Committee  on  Anned  Services  in  the 
preparation  of  H.R.  6151.  Under  section 
412(bt  of  Public  Law  86-149.  enacted 
last  year,  a  complete  review  of  every  ma- 
jor weapons  program  was  alxsolutely  es- 
sential in  order  that  the  necessaiy  au- 
thorizations could  be  recommended  as  a 
basis  for  future  defense  appropriations. 

Chairman  Vinson  brought  to  this  ar- 
duous ta.sk  the  full  force  of  his  leader- 
ship and  the  sum  of  his  vast  experiences. 

While  it  is  axiomatic  in  weapons  that 
we  always  have  too  many  during  peace- 
time, and  never  enough  when  at  war.  the 
Nation  must  maintain  a  well-balanced 
defense  against  the  threat  of  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  attacks. 

The  principal  change,  both  in  money 
and  weapons,  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  requests, 
is  the  addition  of  S337  million  for  the 
procurement  of  B-52  and  B-58  bombers. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congre.'^s  to  approve 
this  addition.  Both  of  these  bombers 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness, 
and  we  should  not  allow  their  assembly 
lines  to  close  down  next  year  for  two 
verj-  important  reasons: 

First,  it  will  cost  needless  millions  to 
start  them  up  again  as  I  am  sure  would 
be  done.  Second,  while  I  do  not  share 
the  doubts  expressed  in  the  report  about 
the  effectiveness  of  ICBMs.  there  does 
not  seem  to  me  any  real  pi  ospect  of  a 
nuclear  war  because  of  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  known  capability  to  over- 
kill any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in 
the  woil^  This  means  we  must  have 
manned  bombers  of  the  highest  quality 
for  use  in  the  situations  that  now  exist. 
or  seem  likely  m  the  future,  which  may 
involve  our  Armed  Forces.  Should 
threats  to  our  security  arise  in  such 
areas  as  Cuba,  the  Congo.  Laos,  South 
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Vietnam,  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be 
met  by  bombers  and  not  by  ICBM"s. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard 
this  authorization  for  the  continued  pro- 
curement and  improvement  of  B-52  and 
B-  58  bombers  to  be  of  the  most  vital  sig- 
nificance to  our  defenses.  Though  a 
nuclear  disarmament  agreement  now 
seems  most  unlikely,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  next  year  or  two.  Such 
an  agreement  would  further  increase 
our  dependence  on  conventional  manned 
aircraft. 

Every  weapon  and  expenditure  in  this 
bill,  and  eveiy  one  left  out  of  it,  has 
had  the  most  careful  and  conscientious 
committee  consideration  without  regard 
to  partisanship  or  selfish  interest. 

The  Nation  needs  a  balanced  arsenal 
of  weapons  for  its  defense  and  H.R.  6151 
provides  such  an  arsenal.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  approve  it  without 
additions  or  deletions. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  a.3  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery! . 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
requested  this  time  so  that  I  may  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  wonder  just 
what  is  the  impact  of  certain  language 
in  the  report  in  respect  to  the  B-47 
bomber  program.  We  all  realize,  of 
course,  the  B-47  does  not  hold  the  same 
posture  in  our  defense  picture  that  it  did 
a  few  years  aeo.  Are  we  to  conclude, 
however,  from^  this  language  that  the  B- 
47  program  phasing  out  has  been 
lengthened'' 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  at  the  conference  with  the 
Secretary,  which  was  attended  by  various 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Secre*:ary  was  given  the 
benefit  of  our  views  which  was  to  the 
efTect  that  he  should  not  expedite  too 
rapidly  the  phasing  out  of  the  B-47.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  eradual  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  pha.'=intc  out. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then,  if  I  mi-ht  in- 
terpret the  gentleman's  remarks,  the 
B-47  will  continue  to  play  a  substantial 
role  especially  in  our  ground  alert  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman  this  way.  If  tlie  gentleman 
from  Kansas  i.';  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  number  of  years  that  the  B-47  is 
used,  he  will  be  here  several  more  terms. 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  tharJc  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina \  Mr.  RivEPS  i. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  my  distinguished  chair- 
man has  indicated,  the  committee  has 
added  $2.5  million  to  this  bill  to  permit 
the  procurement  of  three  long-range 
jets  for  Lhe  Special  Air  Mission  Squadron 
of  M  \TS  and  $212  million  for  installa- 
tion of  tu:bofan  engines  on  15  C-135 
aircraft  now  being  procured  for  MATS. 
Before  drscussmg  the  need  for  these 
items.  I  would  first  like  to  review  the 
past  efforts  of  this  body  to  modernize 
tiie  airlift  forces. 


The  86th  Congress,  recognizing  the 
potential  gap  in  modernization  of  airlift 
forces,  appropriated  $200  million  for  in- 
terim modernization  of  the  airlift  forces. 
These  funds  are  being  used  to  procure 
C-135  and  C-130E  aircraft.  Thirty  C- 
135  jet  aircraft  which  is  the  cargo  ver- 
sion of  the  SAC  KC-135  tanker  have 
been  ordered.  The  Air  Force  expects  to 
receive  deliveiT  of  the  first  C-135  next 
month  and  the  total  by  August  1962. 
Sixteen  C-130E  aircraft,  the  long-range 
version  of  the  C-130,  have  been  ordered 
and  a  program  objective  of  50  has  been 
established  for  MATS.  This  will  require 
an  add-on  buy  of  34  C-130E's  from  fiscal 
year  1962  funds  to  complete  this  pro- 
gram. The  first  delivery  of  the  C-130E 
is  planned  for  March  1962  and  the  last 
of  the  50  in  March  1963.  The  C-135  and 
C-130E  will  greatly  improve  the  airlift 
capability.  For  example,  2C  MATS  air- 
craft performed  the  Chilean  airlift  in  10 
days  whereas  10  C-135  cargo  transports 
could  have  done  this  job  on  a  produc- 
tivity basis  In  3  days.  The  C-135  air- 
craft with  straight  jet  engines,  however, 
presents  an  operational  problem.  The 
excessive  runway  distances  required  to 
land  and  take  off  with  substantial  pay- 
loads  limits  the  effectiveness  of  this  air- 
craft. 

This  is  the  reason  your  committee  has 
added  $21.2  million  to  this  bill  for  turbo- 
fan  engines.  If  this  aircraft  was 
equipped  with  a  turbofan  engine,  the 
number  of  existing  airfields  it  could  use 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  southeast 
Asia  would  be  greatly  increased.  The 
fan  engine  will  also  permit  a  significant 
increase  in  payloads  to  these  same  areas. 
The  engine  also  operates  at  a  reduced 
noise  level  and  will  result  in  increased 
productivity  and  greatly  reduced  fuel 
consumption,  particularly  at  long  ranges. 
Adoption  of  the  fan  version  will  result  in 
considerable  savings  to  the  Government 
over  the  period  of  years  these  aircraft 
will  be  in  use.  Using  Chile,  for  instance, 
there  are  only  eight  airfields  6,000  feet 
or  longer.  The  C-135  could  land  a  full 
payload  in  any  one  of  the  eight  airfields 
with  turbofan  engines.  With  the  jet 
engine  presently  installed,  only  one  run- 
way could  be  used  with  full  payload. 

The  procurement  of  three  long-range 
jets  for  the  Special  Air  Mission  Squadron 
will  inaugurate  an  orderly  modernization 
program  for  the  SAM  fleet.  The  present 
fleet  is  composed  of  six  VC-121A's — 
early  model  Con.st€llations — three  VC- 
118s  — DS-6S  — one  VC-1 2  IE— Super- 
Connie — and  three  4-engine  jet  VC- 
1 37  s— Boeing  707 's.  Although  the  VC- 
121E  and  the  three  jets  continue  to  be 
useful  to  the  SAM  requirement,  the  nine 
DC-6  and  Connie  aircraft  are  10  to  13 
years  old  and  urgently  need  replacement. 

The  fleet  is  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  providing  airlift  of  the  President,  his 
staff.  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
highest  level  Government  ofiflcials  travel- 
ling to  foreign  destinations.  A  review  of 
commitments  made  to  the  SAM  fleet 
discloses  a  rapidly  increasing  utilization 
of  the  three  jet  aircraft  assigned.  This 
is  due  to  the  correspondingly  increased 
value  of  the  time  of  SAM  fleet  passen- 
gers.    The  missions  requiring  satisfac- 


tion by  jet  transportation  overtax  the 
capability  of  the  three  jets  now  assigned. 

Each  year's  continued  use  of  the  ob- 
solescent, conventionally  powered  air- 
craft reflects  a  trend  of  spiraling  mainte- 
nance costs  and  an  increasing  frequency 
of  component  failures.  Not  only  is  the 
use  of  mechanically  marginal,  obsoles- 
cent equipment  difficulties,  but  there  is 
incurred  an  alarming  rate  of  increased 
cost  of  logistic  support,  operation,  and 
maintenance.  For  example,  C-121A 
parts  are  no  longer  obtainable  from  pro- 
duction-line sources  because  commer- 
cial carriers  no  longer  use  this  type  of 
aircraft.  Consequently,  required  parts 
must  be  hand  tooled,  which  is  exp>ensive. 

Operational  experience  shows  that 
economy  and  effectiveness  of  the  long- 
range  fleet  requires  aircraft  capable  of 
nonstop,  transatlantic  flights  and 
possessing  performance  characteristics 
which  permit  takeoff  and  landing  from 
runways  no  longer  than  6,000  feet.  Tur- 
bofan powered  versions  of  either  DC-8, 
707  120-B  or  Convair  990  are  capable 
of  this  performance. 

The  majority  of  the  aircraft  of  the 
SAM  fleet  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  equipment  being  used  to  transport 
the  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments. Improvement  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional prestige  would  be  well  served  by 
assigning  to  SAM,  aircraft  which  more 
properly  represent  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  manufacturing  and  tech- 
nological progress. 

As  to  the  future,  the  Air  Force  recog- 
nized the  requirement  for  an  advanced 
strategic  transport  aircraft,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Services  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  has  formulated 
a  requirement  for  an  advanced  cargo 
transport,  which  will  have  a  nonstop 
capability  over  either  ocean.  This  is  the 
C-141,  formerly  called  the  SOR  182  air- 
craft. The  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  SOR  182  approach  to  the 
strategic  airlift  modernization  and  $30 
million,  the  amount  that  could  be  uti- 
lized effectively,  has  been  applied  from 
the  funds  Congress  provided  to  initiate 
development.  As  you  know,  contractor 
source  selection  has  been  completed  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,  was  an- 
nounced as  winning  this  competition  on 
March  13,  1961.  First  delivery  of  an 
operational  C-141  aircraft  to  MATS  is 
expected  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Thus,  a 
long-range  modernization  program,  to 
support  general  and  limited  war  require- 
ments, is  firmly  established.  In  addition 
to  the  military  airlift  modernization  pro- 
gram, it  is  hoped  that  civil  airlines  will 
purcha.se  the  C-141  aircraft.  This 
would  improve  the  CRAP  cargo  capa- 
bility and,  in  turn,  the  augmentation 
capability  of  the  strategic  airlift  of 
MATS. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
much  impressed  with  the  statement  of 
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the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  this  general  proposal.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous program  but  it  is  tremendously 
worthwhile. 

I  am  especially  impressed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
recommend  a  balanced  program  rather 
than  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,  the  missile  basket. 

We  are  proud  of  the  great  progress  in 
missile  research  development  and  suc- 
cess. But  we  must  agree  that  missiles 
as  weapons  have  not  yet  been  proven. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  types  of 
proven  successful  warfare  and  weapons 
besides  bombing,  and  there  are  other 
types  of  weapons  to  deliver  bombs  suc- 
cessfully besides  missiles. 

The  manned  bomber,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
still  our  best  and  best  proven  weapon. 
Moreover  it  is  constantly  usable  whereas 
a  missile  once  used  is  expended,  and 
must  be,  at  colossal  expense  replaced  not 
once  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
times.  I  am  informed  our  recent  suc- 
cessful satellite  putting  a  man  into  space 
and  back  cost  over  $400  million. 

The  proposal  is  to  extend  the  use  of 
and  postpone  closing  out  date  of  the  B-47 
and  the  B-52  and  again  to  program  the 
B-58.  and  we  are  for  it. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  be- 
lieve we  at  the  same  time  must  go  the 
whole  way  and  push  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  the  great  B-70  Valkyrie. 

The  B-70  so  far  surpasses  anything 
yet  imagined  that  it  hardly  seems  safe 
to  settle  for  less  than  the  best. 

The  B-70  Ls  not  only  a  terrific  bomber, 
faster  than  anything  yet  planned,  over 
2,000  miles  per  hour,  flying  higher  than 
any  ship  yet.  It  can  deliver  not  only 
bombs  with  greater  weight  and  accuracy 
than  ever  yet. 

It  is  more  than  a  bomber.  It  can  be 
a  transport  deUvering  troops  and  equip- 
ment suddenly  to  the  key  and  critical 
spots.  In  the  brushflre  wars  of  the  fu- 
ture it  can  prove  a  quick  and  sudden 
snuff  out.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  would  only  need  to  snuff 
out  one  such  war  and  we  would  never  be 
faced  with  another. 

Large  as  the  expense  would  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  far  less  than  the'  vast 
sums  we  are  now  putting  into  missiles 
with  all  their  unreliabiUty  and  their  un- 
proven  ability. 

The  B-70  is  recallable.  Launched 
and  underway  at  the  first  alarm  they 
can  be  recalled  if  the  alarm  proves 
false. 

The  B-70  is  unstoppable,  due  to  its  alti- 
tude and  speed  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
movable  launching  pad  whose  course  can 
be  instantly  altered.  Its  great  load- 
carrying  abihty  enables  it  to  carry  any 
size  weapon. 

The  B-  70  can  be  a  replaceable  first 
stAge  of  a  satellite  thus  the  tremendous 
cost  thereof  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  plead  for  the  restoration  of  the 
full  B-70  program. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas  (Mr  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRFVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fa- 
vorable action  today  on  S.  1852  by  the 
House  will  represent  another  essential 
step  forward  in  the  strengthening  and 
diversification  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
must  move  ahead  in  the  vital  mission  of 
increasing  the  capabilities  and  efficiency 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  successfully 
meet  any  threat  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

There  is  growing  awareness  among 
the  citizens  of  our  country  regarding 
the  importance  of  investing  increased 
sums  in  a  sound  defense  system  as  a  bul- 
wark against  further  Communist  en- 
croachments. My  mail,  and  I  am  sure 
that  of  most  Members,  reflects  the  read- 
iness of  the  American  people  to  make 
the  necessary  investments  ana  sacriflces 
toward  the  continued  development  of 
this  Nation's  military  programs. 

In  the  area  of  defense  U.S.  citizens 
certainly  do  not  want  to  be  second  best. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  second. 

Significantly,  George  Washington,  al- 
most 178  years  ago,  prophetically  enun- 
ciated a  defense  policy  which  is  most 
appropriate  for  oui-  consideration  today. 
He  stated: 

Tliere  Is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld.  If 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repel  If.  If  we  desire  to  se- 
cure peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Instru- 
ments of  our  rising  prosperity.  It  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war. 

It  is  especially  reassuring  in  examina- 
tion of  this  bill  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  those  of  the 
other  body  have  recommended  a  policy 
decision  of  retaining  proven  manned 
bombers  as  part  of  our  Nations  defense 
arsenal. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  proven  and  flexible 
global  deterrent  such  as  the  B-52  bomb- 
er in  the  face  of  multiplying  crises  which 
we  face  around  tlie  globe. 

This  bill  provides  authorization  for 
continued  development  and  production 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles:  but  it 
also  provides  authorization  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  keep  our  bomber 
production  lines  going  to  insure  that  we 
have  a  diversified  arsenal  including  mis- 
siles and  bombers. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  military 
expert  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  we  have  a  capable  aerospace 
force  of  missiles  and  manned  bombers 
and  it  represents  our  Nation's  most  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  w  ar. 

Missiles,  becau.se  of  their  range  and 
speed,  will  be  effective  deterrents  to  en- 
emy aggression.  So.  too.  will  manned 
jet  bombers  because  they  can  be  recalled 
once  launched  and  they  can  be  diverted 
from  one  target  to  another  should  the 
need  arise. 

Recent  technologicnl  developments 
have  broadened  the  capabilities  of  the 


B-52  global  bomber.  The  B-52  now  is 
equipped  to  carry  airbreathlng  Hound 
Dog  missiles.  The  air-launched  Hound 
Doe  can  be  fired  at  a  target  hundred?  of 
miles  away,  permitting  the  bomber  to 
either  return  to  its  home  base  or  proceed 
to  another  target. 

The  B-52  al.'^o  will  be  capable  of 
launching  the  Skybolt  ballistic  missile 
at  multiple  targets  as  far  as  1,000  miles 
away,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
bomber  to  penetrate  heavily  defended, 
hostile  territory' . 

It  is  evident  that  the  B-52  remains  the 
most  versatile  long-range  manned  bomb- 
er in  the  Strategic  Air  Command  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  reassuring  that  this 
bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing production  of  this  weapon  be- 
yond the  present  cutoff  date  of  August 
1962. 

Mr.  ARENTDS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  now  be  read  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
during  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as 
follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  For  tlie  Army,  $211,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,585,- 
600,000;  for  the  Air  Force  13,812,000,000,  of 
which  amount  $525,000,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  procurement  of  long-range 
manned  aircraft  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Missms 

For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $550,800,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $606,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $27,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force  $2  792  - 
000,000. 

KAVAL     VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $2,915,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  offer 
an  amendment.  | 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  " 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson  of 
Georgia:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  1E52  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following:  "That  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  duriiig  fiscal  year 
1962  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

"AIRCaAFT 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  $211,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,585,- 
600,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,670,200,000; 
Provided,  hou-ever.  That  $337,000,000  of  the 
foregoing  $3,670,200,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  procurement  of  B-52  and  or  B-58  bomber 
aircraft. 

"Missmts 

"For  missiles:  For  the  Army.  $550,800,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $606,400,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $27,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$2,792,000,000. 

"naval  vessels 

"For  naval  vessels  For  the  Navy,  $2,925,- 
000,000." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  an  amendment 
lo  S.  1852.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Chair  would  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
t:me  to  offer  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  offer  it  now  or  wait  until  a  later 
staae, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman  T  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmen*  offered  h^  Mr  Gubser:  On 
page  2,  line  8  immedunclv  after  "$2,915.- 
000. OOO"  insert  the  folluwins?  Plus  an  ad- 
ditional $697,500,000  for  the  itcquisition  of 
au  additional  six  SSB  (N)  submarines 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  sentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  tor  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GUBSER.     I  yield 

Mr.  VINSON  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  already  had  16 
minutes  would  he  indicate  how  many 
minutes  he  wants  on  this  particular 
amendment,  just  on  this  one? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  have  been 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  but  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  utilize  more  than  3. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  in  view 
of  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes.    This  i.s  just  on 

Mr    GROSS      Mr 
liamentary  inquiry 

The     CHAIRM.AN 
will  state  It 

Mr      GROSS      On 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr  VINSON  My  request  limits  it  to 
this  amendment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  clo^e  debate 
on  the  entire  bilP 

The  CHAIRMAN  This  applies  only 
to  the  Gubser  amendment. 

Mr  VINSON  It  does  not  close  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  close  m  10  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  well  debated  and 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  prolong  the 
debate  e.xcept  to  emphasize  several 
points  which  have  previously  been  made 

First,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  why  these  naval  officers  who  have 
recommended  a  program  of  45  were  not 
able  to  convince  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. The  answer  is  simply  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  George  Washington. 
our  first  operational  Polaris  submarine, 
did  not  go  to  sea  until  November  15. 
Second,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  this  program  with  an  opera- 
tional submarine  in  being,  and  to  bene- 
fit from  the  information  that  we  have 
gained  from  its  operation 

Secretary  Gates,  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearings  last  year  .said 
that    if    the    George    WasJiington    trials 


this  amendment. 
Chairman,  a  par- 

The     gentleman 

this    amendment 


were    successful    he    would — I    quote — 
have  no  hesitancy  whatsoever"  in  ac- 
celerating tht-  program 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter,  and  the  present  occupant  of  the 
well  of  the  House  has  never  considered 
It  as  such.  I  am  not  attempting  to  saddle 
Secretary  McNamara  with  the  decision 
of  his  predecessors,  nor  would  this 
amendment  .so  saddle  him.  He  admits 
that  he  is  currently  studying  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  Polaris  program. 
This  is  right,  this  is  proper. 

But  if  he  should  decide  to  continue 
beyond  No.  29 — and  by  his  own  words, 
this  is  a  possibility — .should  we  by  the 
terms  of  S.  1852.  build  in  an  automatic 
and  an  inevitable  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly program  schedule  which  we  will 
achieve  under  the  Kennedy  acceleration 
of  one  submarine  i>er  month? 

We  do  not  obligate  the  Secretai-y  to 
build  these  submarines.  We  do  not  obli- 
gate the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
approve  their  findings.  We  only  make 
it  po.'^sible. 

Remember  that  we  have  a  new  law. 
We  have  412<b).  Under  the  terms  of 
that  law  we  cannot,  by  Chairman  Vin- 
son's own  words  appearing  in  the  hear- 
ings, authorize  long  leadtime  items 
unless  you  have  the  ship  authorization. 
because  "the  ship  is  the  basis  of  the 
appropriation." 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  an  insurance 
policy  so  that  if  Secretai-y  McNamara. 
in  his  wisdom,  decides  to  go  ahead  be- 
yond No.  29.  we  will  not  force  him  to  lose 
time  which  can  never  be  regained.  The 
Polaris  system  is  our  only  present  opera- 
tional deterrent  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Atlas.  Should  we  now  when 
we  have  this  in  being,  when  we  can  keep 
it  coming  into  our  inventory,  build  in  a 
1-year  delivery  gap?  I  say  we  should 
not.  We  do  not  obligate  the  Congress 
to  vote  a  single  dime,  nor  do  we  obligate 
the  administration  to  ask  for  it. 

On  that  ba.sis  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request 
support  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opEKJsition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gubser  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  this  amendment 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  OsmersI  .=tated  a 
moment  ago  that  this  bill  had  been  well 
and  thoroughly  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee and  it  represents  a  balanced  pro- 
gram for  these  authorizations. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Con- 
gress has  had  the  responsibility  of  au- 
thorizing aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  in  many  years.  I  do  recall  that 
some  22  years  ago  we  did  authorize  items 
of  this  kind,  but  we  got  away  from  that. 
We  are  now  getting  back  to  it,  and  I 
trust  that  what  we  do  will  be  a  mean- 
ingful and  a  purposeful  thing.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  respon.sible  authoriza- 
tion written  only  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration within  the  Committee, 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee when  we  were  considering  this 
bill,  and  it  lost  by  a  vote  of  25  to  3.  So 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  on  my  left  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services, 


considering  this  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, rejected  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  our  chairman  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  under  date  of  May 
10.  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  it.  I 
will  read  a  portion  of  it.  as  follows: 

Although  some  naval  officers  have  recom- 
mended an  ultimate  program  of  45  boats, 
there  has  never  been  Department  of  De- 
fense approval  for  this  number.  In  fact, 
the  previous  administration  had  not  ap- 
proved more  than  24 — 19  fully  funded  and 
5  partially  funded  boats.  We  have  increased 
this  number  to  29 — all  fully  funded.  As  to 
the  future,  no  decision  has  been  made  by 
this  administration  that  there  will  be  only 
29  t>oats  in  the  program  and  this  question  is 
part  of  the  study  which  is  now  xinderway 
covering  the  entire  field  of  requirements  for 
.strategic  delivery  systems.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  program  should  be  enlarged 
beyond  29  boats,  necessary  action  can  be 
taken  either  by  reprograming.  If  this  meeta 
with  the  approval  of  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  or  by  requesting  supple- 
mental authorizations  and  appropriations. 
We  will  make  certain  that  construction 
schedules  as  extended,  will  not  be  disrupted 
by  failure  to  make  timely  provision  for  neces- 
sary long  leadtime  items. 

There  is  the  commitment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  call  your  attention  also  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  hearings  appearing  on  page 
1605.  where  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Van  ZandtI,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
also  a  memt)er  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  propounded  this  ques- 
tion to  Admiral  Rickover — and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  convince  you  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  is  a  nuclear  enthusiast: 

Mr  Van  Zandt  Now.  Admiral,  is  it  not 
true  we  are  going  ail  out  for  Polaris-type 
submarines  at  the  neglect  of  attack-type 
submarines? 

Admiral  Rickover.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Then  there  is  further  discus.sion  that 
you  can  read  on  page  1605  with  reference 
to  going  all  out  for  Polaris  submarines 
at  the  expense  of  the  nuclear  attack- 
type  submarines.  It  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  on  page  1605  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Admiral  Rickover  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Polaris 
program  has  been  pursued  in  such 
fashion  as  to  place  the  attack-type  sub- 
marine program  in  a  position  far  lower 
than  it  should  occupy.  This  bill  con- 
tains, as  it  is  now,  an  authorization  of 
over  $44  million  for  long  lead  time  items. 
Eleven  million  dollars  of  that  is  for  the 
nuclear  attack-type  submarine.  The 
long  lead  time  item,  of  course,  is  the  re- 
actor, the  powerplant  of  the  submarine. 
Remember,  the  Polaris  submarine  has 
limitations  in  its  use.  It  is  essentially  a 
vehicle  for  the  lavmching  of  the  Polaris 
missile  and  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
participant  in  anti-submarine  warfare. 

We  have  a  powerful  force,  as  you  will 
discover  on  page  1473  of  the  hearings. 
These  10  new  that  are  authorized  now 
will  give  us  a  total  of  29.  carrying  464 
ballistic  missiles.  These  29  submarines 
will  have  the  capability  of  laimchlng  464 
ballistic  missiles. 

I  assure  you  that  the  committee  has 
given  this  matter  very  careful  considera- 
tion, indeed.    The  program  is  adequate. 
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Let  us  make  the  authorization  by  the 
Congress  a  truly  meaningful  thing  by  re- 
jecting thi.s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr.  Gubser  1. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gubser  and 

Mr.  KiLDAY. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  58. 
noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Vinson]  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
offered  a  substitute  to  the  Senate  bill. 
The  substitute  is  the  exact  language 
of  the  House  bill.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $131.8  million  between  the  two  bills. 
In  other  words,  the  Senate  bill  carries 
$131.8  miUion  more  chan  the  House  bilL 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  substitut- 
ing the  House  bill  for  the  Senate  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  I  hope  that  never  again  will  I  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  voting 
on  a  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$12  to  $13  billion  with  as  limited  knowl- 
edge as  I  have  as  to  what  this  money  will 
be  spent  for.     It  is  impossible  for  the 
average,  garden  variety.  Member  of  the 
Hoase  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
justifications  for  this  huge  expenditure 
because  on  page  after  page  of  the  hear- 
ings the  questions  and  answers  are  de- 
leted for  security  reasons.     So  we  have 
all  too  little  to  go  on.     I  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  but  at  the  .same  time  I  am  going 
to  hope  for  the  best  and  fear  the  worst. 
Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  VINSON.     Here  is  the  situation. 
Heretofore,   the   Committee   on   Appro- 
priations has  been  bringing  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  very  much  like  this  bill. 
Now  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  does 
the  House,  to  get  even  more  information. 
In  other  words,  you  get  the  informa- 
tion twice.     You  get  it  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  first  and  then 
you  get  it  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.    Naturally,  neither  we  nor 
the   Committee  on   Appropriations  can 
include  m  the  hearings  all  of  the  de- 
tails concerning  the  characteristics  and 
the  cost  of  these  weapons.     But  every 
particle  of   that  information  Is  in  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    and    I 
publicly  here  state  on  the  floor,  on  my 
responsibility    as    chairman,    that    any 
Member  who  wants  to  get  the  detaUed 
information  can  get  it  if  he  will  come  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  but  I  doubt  that 
very  many  Members  of  the  House  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  time  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee and  get  the  information  that  has 
been  deleted  for  security  reasons,  and 
they  could  not  use  it  if  they  did. 


Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  previ- 
ously used  a  good  expression  which  I 
should  like  to  repeat  in  view  of  his  state- 
ment; that  is.  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  37  men  who  brought  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Since 
this  bill  deals  with  ships,  missiles,  weap- 
ons, and  so  on.  and  so  forth,  I  should 
like  to  say.  in  view  of  the  Kennedy  fiasco 
in  Cuba,  that  I  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
planation of  what  weapons  were  used  by 
the  Castro  forces  to  sink  the  communi- 
cations ship,  an  American-built  freight- 
er, that  was  used  in  support  of  the  in- 
vasion forces.  Can  the  gentleman  shed 
any  light  on  that? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  regret  I  am  in  com- 
plete ignorance  on  the  matter,  as  the 
gentleman's  question  would  indicate  he 
is.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
world  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  and  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  hope  that  after  certain 
persons  get  through  trading  tractors  for 
Cubans  they  do  not  start  trading  Polaris 
submarines  for  Cubans. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  bill.  too.  and  I  hope  that  better  and 
more  effective  results  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  express  my  feehng  today,  and  I  know 
it  is  that  of  a  lot  of  others,  in  a  little 
jingle  entitled  "Just  Lousing  It  Up": 

We  have  loused  up  In  Laos. 

We  have  loused  up  In  Cuba. 

We  have  loused   up  In  Alabama,  too. 

But  cheer  up  my  friends. 

All  Is  not  lost. 

We  have  Eleanor  and  Walter 

To  pull  us  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Vinson  ]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Karsten.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  tmder  consideration  the  bill 
fS.  1852)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  300,  he  re- 
ixirted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  final 
pa-ssape.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  402.  nays  0.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 0.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 


[No  64] 

YEAS — 402 

Abbltt 

Dole 

Jones,  Ala. 

Abernethv 

Domlnlck 

Judd 

Adair 

Donohue 

Kareten 

Addabbo 

Dooley 

Karth 

Addonlzlo 

Dorn 

Kastenmeler 

Albert 

Dowdy 

Keams 

Alexander 

Downing 

Kee 

Alger 

Doyle 

Keith 

Andersen, 

Duiskl 

Kelly 

Minn. 

Dxirno 

Keogh 

Andrews 

Dwyer 

KUday 

Anfuso 

Edmondson 

Kllgore 

Arends 

Elliott 

Kmg,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Ellsworth 

King,  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Everett 

King.  Utah 

Ash  more 

Evins 

Klrwan 

Aspinall 

Fallon 

Kltchln 

Auchincloss 

Farbstein 

Kluczynskl 

Avery 

Fascell 

Knox 

Ayres 

Felghan 

Komegay 

Bailey 

Fenton 

Kowal-skl 

Baiter 

Flndley 

Kunkel 

Baldwin 

Flnnegan 

Kyi 

Baring 

Flno 

Laird 

Barrett 

Fisher 

lAndnim 

Barry 

Flood 

Lane 

Bass.  NJi. 

Flynt 

Langen 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Ford 

Lankford 

Bates 

Forrester 

Latta 

Becker 

Fountam 

Lennon 

Beermann 

Frazier 

Lesinskl 

Bell 

Freltnghuysen 

^L^V.  w3  A  AA  ^  ^*.A 

Libonatl 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Friedel 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 

.   Fulton 
Gallagher 

Betls 

Garland 

McCorraack 

Blatnlk 

Garmatz 

McCulloch 

Boggs 

Gary 

McDonough 

Boiand 

Qathlngs 

McDowell 

Boiling 

Gavin 

McPall 

Bolton 

Glalmo 

Mclntlre 

Bow 

Gilbert 

McMillan 

Bcykln 

Glenn 

McVey 

Brademas 

Ooodell 

Macdonald 

Bray 

Goodllng 

MacGregor 
Machrowlcz 

Breeding 

Granahan 

Brewster 

Grant 

M..ck 

Brooks.  La. 

Gray 

KL-ui  d  f '  n 

Broomfleld 

Green,  Oreg 

M.n  g  I  i  uson 

Brown 

Green,  Pa. 

Mahon 

BroyhiU 

Griffln     i 

MaUliard 

Bruce 

GrtfflthB 

Martin.  Mass 

Burke,  Ky. 

Gross 

Mrir;:u   Nebr 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gubser 

Mason 

Burleson 

Hagan.  0«. 

Mathias 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Matt  be  VIS 

Byrnes,  Wi.s. 

Haley 

M.ay 

Cahlll 

Hall 

Meade  r 

Cannon 

Halpem 

Mcrri'W 

Carey 

Hansen 

Michel 

Casey 

Harding 

Miller  Clem 

Cederberg 

Hardy 

Miller. 

Celler 

Harris 

George  P. 

Chamberlain 

Harrison,  Va. 

M;;;er    N  Y 

Chelf 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

M:  Hiker. 

Chenoweth 

Harsha 

Mili» 

Chlperfleld 

Harvey.  Ind. 

M'n£!.all 

Church 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Moellpr 

Clancy 

Hays 

Munapan 

Clark 

Healer 

Moil  toy  a 

Coad 

Hubert 

Moore 

Cohelan 

Hechler 

Moore  head. 

Collier 

Hemphill 

Ohio 

Conte 

Henderson 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Cook 

Herlong 

Morgan 

Corbett 

Hlestand 

Morris 

Corman 

Hoeven 

Morrison 

Cramer 

Hoffman.  111. 

Morw 

Cunningham 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Mosher 

Curtln 

Holland 

Moss 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Multer 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Horan 

Murphy 

Daddario 

Hosmer 

Murray 

Dague 

Hu«ldIeston 

Nat<-her 

tKinlels 

Hull 

Nelsen 

Davis. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Nix 

James  C. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Norblad 

Davis,  John  W. 

Inouye 

Norre!! 

Dawson 

Jannan 

Nvpaard 

Delaney 

Jennings 

OBrten.  Ill 

Denton 

Jensen 

O  Bnen.  N  Y. 

Derounian 

Joelaen 

OHarii.  i;i 

Derwinskl 

Johansen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Devlne 

Johnson   Calli 

OTConekl 

Diggs 

Johuson,  Md. 

Olsen 

Din  gel  1 

Jonas 

O-Nelll 
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Oemers 

Ryan 

Thonias 

Ostertag 

St  Oeorge 

Thompson   N  J 

Passman 

St  Germain 

Thompson.  Tex 

Patman 

Santangelo 

Thomson,  Wis 

Pelly 

Saund 

Thorn  berry 

Perltins 

Saylor 

Toll 

Peterson 

Schenck 

ToUefson 

Pfost 

Schneebeli 

Tuck 

PhUbm 

Schwelker 

Tupper 

PlKe 

Schwengel 

Udall 

Pilcher 

Scott 

Ullman 

p.:iica 

Scranton 

Utt 

P:rnie 

Seely-Brown 

Vanlk 

Poa^e 

Selden 

Van  Pelt 

PofT 

Shelley 

Van  Zandt 

Powell 

Sheppard 

Vinson 

Pvirlndkl 

Shipley 

Wallhauser 

Q'.ile 

Short 

Walter 

Rabaiit 

Shr:%  er 

Watts 

Rams 

Si  bill 

Weaver 

Randall 

Sikes 

Wets 

Ray 

Slier 

West  land 

Reece 

Sisk 

Whalley 

Reifel 

S.ack 

Wharton 

Reuss 

Smith   CalLf 

Wliitener 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wickersham 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Smith.  Va 

Widnall 

Riehlman 

Speace 

Williams 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Springer 

Wilhs 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Stafford 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Roblson 

Staggers 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Rodmo 

Steed 

Winstead 

R<3i;ers.  Colo. 

Stepheni! 

Wright 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Stratton 

Yates 

Rogers,  Tex 

Stubbletifld 

Young 

Rooney 

Su;::vciu 

Younger 

Roosevelt 

Taber 

Zablockt 

Roudebu.'ih 

TaViOr 

Zelenko 

Rovi.'<.selot 

Teagiie    i  aUf 

Rutherford 

Teague.  Tex. 
NAYS— 0 

1                   ANS^ 

^•ERED      PRESENT"  ~0 

NOT   VOTING- 

34 

A.  ford 

Cooiey 

Moulder 

.*i:idersoi\.  Ill 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Price 

Brtttm 

Dent 

Riley 

Beckworth 

Fogarty 

Roberts 

Belcher 

Halleck 

Rostenkowskl 

Blltch 

Hollflelci 

Schadeberg 

Bonner 

J.ihuson,  Wis. 

Scherer 

Bromwell 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Brooks.  Te\ 

KUburn 

Thompson.  La. 

Buckley 

McSweeii 

Trimble 

Colmer 

Marshall 

Whltten 

So  the  bill  was  passed 
The   Clerk   aniiouncpd    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr  E>eut  with  Mr  Ha;  leek. 

Mr  Riley  with  Mr  Kilburn. 

Mr  Price  with  Mr   .Scherer. 

Mr  Moulder  with  Mr  Bromwt-II. 

Mr  Trimble  with  Mr   Baf.:i 

Mr.  HoUfleld  w'.'.n  Mr    Schad^*>prE;. 

Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr    Belcher 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mr    Anderson  of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  bill  iHR.  6151 »  was 
laid  on  the  table 


FURTHER      MESSAGE      FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

House   Concurrent  Resolution  316 

Conctirretit  resolution  providing  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  oil  Thursday. 
May  25.  1961.  at  12:30  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon 


on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night  Monday    to   file   reports   on   HR 
7215.  the  bill  on  higher  education,  and 
H.R.    7300,    the   bill   on    Federal   aid    to 
education 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 
Mr.    POWELL.      Mr.    Speaker     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND   SPACE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  299  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6874)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  salaries  and  expenses,  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facilities. 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrrnJ;  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Si^aker.  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  amount 
requested  m  the  bill  is  $1,376,900,000.  I 
know  of  no  controversy  over  this  rule 
and  therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  has  been  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI,  this 
rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. It  is  an  open  rule.  The  request 
is  for  $1,376,900,000.  The  only  com- 
ments I  can  bring  to  you  other  than  that 
are  those  set  forth  in  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bass). 
where  they  indicate  that  this  authoriza- 
tion is  some  $141,600,000  above  the  re- 
quest and  as  to  that  amount  of  money 
they  do  not  feel  that  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  reasonably  detailed  plans  for 
expenditure. 

Other  than  that.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The   resolution   was  agreed   to. 


Ml  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  6874  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  6874.  with  Mr. 
Watts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  H.R  6874,  con- 
stitutes the  annual  authorization  bill  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. In  short,  it  is  known  as 
the  annual  space  bill 

This  year  the  bill  carries  with  it  a 
total  authorization  of  $1,376,900,000. 
The  bill  itself  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  relates  to  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  the  second  section 
relates  to  construction,  and  the  third 
section  relates  to  construction  of  facili- 
ties matters. 

The  bill  represents  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  our  national  space  program, 
which  in  tuin  represents  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  America  possesses  in 
its  ideological  sti-uggle  with  communism 
for  the  mind  of  man.  I  know  this  is  a 
rather  soaring  type  of  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  nonetheless  it  is  true. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  convinced  that  a  great  deal 
more  depends  upon  the  success  of  our 
national  space  program  than  a  simple 
race  for  scientific  achievement  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  Right 
now  the  esteem  in  which  the  United 
States  is  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is 
dependent  upon  what  we  do  in  space  as  it 
is  dependent  upon  few  other  areas  of 
national  endeavor.  This  is  so  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  The  security  of  our 
Nation,  in  fact,  our  very  survival,  our 
economic  and  material  well-being,  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  on  what  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  in  this  space  program 
This  is  true  of  both  the  civilian  and 
military  aspects  of  the  space  program. 

The  bill  before  you  represents  the 
civilian  side,  and  its  approval  we  believe 
is  consequently  very  essential.  The 
total  amount  to  be  authorized  under 
this  bill  is  $1,376,900,000.  In  general 
categories,  salaries  and  expenses  repre- 
sent $199,286,000.  The  research  and 
development  phase  of  the  program, 
which  is  the  largest  part  of  the  bill,  is 
$1,023,539,000.  The  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  new  construction  in  the  bill 
runs  to  $139,075,000.  The  emergency 
construction  of  facilities  in  the  bill  is 
$15  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
Congress  authorized  the  Space  Aacncy 
and  that  was  last  year,  actually   $970 
milhon.     We  appropriated  in  the  course 
of  the  year  $964  million,  leaving  a  bal- 
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ance  authorized  but  unappropriated  of 
about  $6  million. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  year's  au- 
thorization bill  represents  a  markup 
from  a  year  ago  of  something  like  40 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  program  out- 
lined by  this  bill  represents  merely  the 
long-range  and  relatively  conservative 
continuation  of  NASA's  announced  10- 
year  program. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  represents 
roughly  one-tenth  of  the  10-year  pro- 
gram of  NASA  in  space. 

We  believe  the  amounts  contained  in 
the  bill  are  the  minimum  amounts 
needed  to  carry  out  the  national  space 
program,  as  authorized  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. The  money  does  not  in  any 
sense  represent  a  crash  program  or  even 
what  most  knowledgeable  people  believe 
must  be  spent,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
become  a  leader  in  all  phases  of  the 
space  effort. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
this  committee,  that  there  are  state- 
ments made  in  the  press  and  generally 
that  tomorrow  there  will  be  recommen- 
dations by  the  President,  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  for 
a  considerably  larger  sum.  But  in  this 
bill,  we  gave  the  NASA  Agency  every 
dollar  which  the  NASA  Agency  presented 
to  the  budget  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But.  we  went 
further  than  that.  We  gave  them  $126,- 
600.000  more  and  we  did  it  on  the  basis 
that  these  were  the  needs  that  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
because  of  a  money  shortage  at  that 
particular  time,  they  were  reduced  to 
this  extent.  Therefore,  we  restored 
$126  million  on  various  projects,  each 
one  of  which  was  separately  and  indi- 
vidually justified  by  the  NASA  Agency 
before  the  committee  took  action  in  re- 
storing those  items  to  this  bill. 

So  the  bill  does  represent  the  full  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  plus  this  additional  amount, 
every  portion  of  which  w^as  justified  by 
the  needs  of  NASA  on  its  10-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Bearing  on  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  the  best  evidence 
of  the  good  judgment  and  foresight  of 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  as  to 
the  increase  of  $126  million  is  the  fact, 
according  to  the  newspapers  and  accord- 
ing to  information  I  have,  that  part  of 
the  President's  message  tomorrow,  when 
he  appears  in  joint  session,  will  be  in 
connection  with  increased  authorizations 
and  appropriations  in  the  field  of  outer 
space.  That  clearly  shows  the  judgment 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  is  sound  and  that  they  were 
looking  to  the  future.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  on  the  outstanding  job 


he  is  doing  as  chairman  of  this  very  im- 
portant committee.  I  think  I  know 
something  about  it  because  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  committee  without  regard  to  party, 
of  course,  it  is  a  great  committee  and 
each  member  is  dedicated  to  service  on 
that  committee.  I  was  off  the  commit- 
tee for  4  or  5  months  as  the  result  of  a 
situation  which  has  been  much  mis- 
understood. The  facts  are  that  when 
we  made  the  Democratic  committee  as- 
signments in  January,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  was  elected  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
Democratic  side.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Democratic  committee  on  committees 
filled  his  vacancy,  and  I  think  one  or  two 
other  \acancies  on  the  Democratic  side. 
The  next  day  the  displaced  member  tele- 
phoned me  when  he  found  out  that  both 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  were  major  committees,  and 
that  he  preferred  to  stay  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  distressed.  Rath- 
er than  ask  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee on  committees  to  unseat  one  of  the 
new  Democratic  members  whom  they 
had  voted  on  just  a  day  or  so  before, 
and  since  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  asked  that  my  name  be  taken 
off  the  committee  so  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  could  come 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  that  way  none  of  the 
new  members  who  had  been  elected  the 
day  before  to  the  committee  would  have 
to  be  taken  off  the  committee. 

I  thought  it  was  the  decent  thing  to 
do.  I  am  very  glad  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  excluding  myself  and  the 
members,  increased  the  committee  so 
that  I  could  go  back  there.  I  am  very 
happy  and  proud  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee.   The  members  are  dedicated. 

This  field  is  of  vital  importance.  I  am 
particularly  interested  because  I  think 
I  played  an  important  part  in  the  intro- 
duction and  the  voting  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  the  resolution  establishing 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Read  the  reports  of  this  committee. 
They  are  ahead  of  the  Executive.  This 
committee  believes  not  in  catching  up 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  know 
we  will  never  catch  up.  because  if  it 
takes  4  or  5  years  to  catch  up  on  booster 
strength  where  are  the  Soviets  going  to 
be  at  that  time?  They  are  not  going 
to  stand  still  during  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
This  committee  stands  not  for  catching 
up — but  for  surpassing.  We  know  that 
it  can  be  done.  We  know  that  America 
has  the  brains,  we  know  America  has  the 
facilities,  and  we  know  that  what  is  nec- 
essary is  the  coordination  of  the  great 
brains  we  have  in  America  and  the 
facilities. 

While  this  legislative  committee  can 
call  attention  to  and  urge  and  discuss, 
it  rests  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  employ  the  means, 
the  measures,  and  the  opportunities  that 
will  bring   about  a  coordination  of  the 


brains  and  facilities  we  have  in  America. 
This  committee  is  rendering  an  ines- 
timable service  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world  with  the  sound  actions  and 
judgment  of  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers; and,  disregarding  myself  now  a.'-  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  chair- 
man and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  are  entitled  not  only  to 
congratulations  but  also  to  the  thanks 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  very  much 
for  his  fine  words;  and  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  did  not  have  to  explain 
how  he  returned  to  our  committee,  be- 
cause I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr.  McCormackI. 
our  majority  leader,  that  the  entire  com- 
mittee was  delighted  when  we  learned 
the  gentleman  wished  to  return  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
We  felt  as  though  it  were  a  homecoming. 
This  includes  sentiment  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

When  the  majority  leader  was  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  and  I  sat 
beside  him  I  felt  his  strength,  his  ability, 
and  his  judgment  as  it  was  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  space  program  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  him 
back  now  to  add  to  our  strong  commit- 
tee. We  on  both  sides  are  pleased  to 
have  him.  Likewise,  wc  are  delighted  to 
have  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr, 
Martin  1.  who  has  been  most  cooperative 
and  most  helpful.  We  are  happy  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Rrst.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
his  fine  tribute  to  our  great  majority 
leader,  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  to 
have  served  in  thi.^  body,  throughout  all 
its  history.  I  know  every  Member  is 
pleased  that  he  is  to  continue  the  great 
work  he  started  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee.  I  also  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  all  members 
of  his  committee  for  their  fine  work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  this 
great  committee,  as  expressed  in  this 
bill  and  other  actions,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  second  to  none 
in  the  field  of  astronautics? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  ALBERT  Second  to  none  in  the 
effort  it  i.';  poing  to  make'' 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
every  member  of  the  committee  feels 
that  there  is  no  room  for  thinking  of 
second  place  for  the  United  States  of 
America  in  any  part  of  the  space  pro- 
gram; and  if  we  are  going  to  make  an 
effort  in  space  at  all  we  should  make  an 
effort  which  will  be  suf!icient  to  put  our 
country  in  the  leadership  m  every 
fundamental  phase  of  this  space  effort. 
I  want  to  say  again  that  sometimes  I 
am  amazed  at  the  versatility  of  our  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  leaves  the  affairs 
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of  the  House  and  returns  to  the  commit- 
tee with  equal  ability,  taking  up  the  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  giving  up  for  the 
moment  the  affairs  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
(ztntlem,an  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation, not  only  for  a  fine  report  but 
also  for  the  gentleman's  thoughtfulness 
with  regard  to  the  House  membership  in 
making  available  the  films  that  were 
taken  inside  the  space  capsule  last  week. 
That  was  informative  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  them,  and  we  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui.uaiia.  The  gen- 
tleman »s  very  kind,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  served  on  the  select 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  :Mr.  Mc- 
Corm.\ck1  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Mar  TIN  J.  It  was  a  very 
rewarding  experience.  It  covers  a  big 
area,  but  it  is  not  biK  enough  for  politics 
as  yet.  In  the  select  committee,  as  well 
as  in  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, the  permanent  committee, 
thrse  has  been  a  minimum  of  political 
jockeying  and  political  advantage  taken 
by  anybody.  There  has  been  a  maxi- 
mum of  hard,  diligent  work.  I,  too,  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCorm.^ck]  is  back  on 
the  committee,  because  he  certainly 
showed  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, when  the  messages  came  up  here  as 
to  the  method  of  administration  in  space 
and  how  the  NASA  agency  was  to  be  set 
up,  a  tendency  to  cooperate  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  rather  than  raising  an 
issue,  although  there  was  some  disagree- 
ment. Under  the  circunistances.  I  think 
it  is  fine  that  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  come  up  with  a  well-prepared 
report,  and  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  6874  rep- 
resents the  recommendations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  NASA. 

There  is  only  one  exception,  and  that 
is  in  reference  to  sohd  fuels.  There  the 
committee  in  its  judgment  added  $10 
million  for  the  purpo.se  of  furtiier  re- 
search in  solid  fuels.  We  did  that  only 
after  hearing  from  indu.stry.  from  NASA, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  from  other 
witnesses.  The  committee,  I  think 
unanunously — I  may  be  wrong — sup- 
ported that.  We  had  a  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  go  faster  m  reference  to  the 
research  and  development  of  solid  fuels. 
We  felt  there  was  a  real  economy  that 
could  be  effected  by  go.ng  faster  in  this 


particular  field  of  research;  therefore, 
we  added  in  that  particular  instance  $10 
milUon,  which  amount  was  over  and 
above  that  recommended  by  the  Budget 
or  by  NASA. 

The  amounts  of  the  increases  involved 
are  as  follows:  Sounding  rockets,  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million;  scientific  satellites, 
an  increase  of  $13  million;  meteorological 
satellites,  an  increase  of  $12  million; 
Project  Apollo,  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon,  an  increase  of  $42.6  million; 
launch  vehicle  technology,  an  Increase  of 
$8  million;  solid  propulsion,  an  increase 
of  $15  million;  electric  propulsion,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.9  million;  Project  Rover,  the 
nuclear  rocket  development — that  is  so 
important  to  the  space  program — an  in- 
crease of  $8.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  substance  is 
the  bill  that  we  present  to  you  today. 
In  presenting  it  to  you  we  say  that  this 
bill  will  keep  us  abreast  of  space  devel- 
opment competitively  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  hear  rumors  that  additional 
funds  will  be  requested.  We  wlU  give 
those  additional  requests  careful  con- 
sideration, because  I  say  there  is  no 
place  in  this  imiverse  for  a  second  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America  in 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a  chance  with 
second  place  is  taking  a  chance  with 
the  very  survival  of  our  country  and  free 
institutions. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  good  many 
requests  for  time,  so  we  will  keep  the 
time  short  today. 

The  only  conflict  in  the  committee  is 
whether  the  original  NASA  budget  re- 
quest, as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  of  $1,250,300,000  will  be  au- 
thorized or  whether  the  original  NASA 
request  under  President  Kennedy's 
budget  amountmg  to  $1,417,821,000  shall 
be  reduced  to  $1,376,900,000.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  you  less 
than  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  originally  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1962,  but  we  recom- 
mend to  you  $126.6  million  above  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  figure. 

This  $1,376,900,000  that  the  committee 
had  recommended  is  divided  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  expenses,  $199,286,000;  re- 
search and  development,  $1,023,539,000; 
construction  of  facilities,  $139,075,000. 

If  you  will  look  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
you  will  fh:id  listed  the  facilities  that 
come  under  NASA  jurisdiction.  Re- 
member that  this  is  a  peacetime  pro- 
gram and  that  those  are  the  facilities 
over  which  we  have  jurisdiction,  under 
the  authori2ung  committee,  which  is  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton.  Va. ; 
Ames  Research  Center,  Moffet  Field, 
Calif.;  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Greenbelt,  Md.;  Wallops  Station, 
Wallops  Island,  Va. ;  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, Pasadena.  Calif.;  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville.  Ala.; — 
That  is  the  old  Redstone  Arsenal  and  is 
under  Von  Braun — Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. — this  in- 
stallation is  partly  supported  by  money 
from  NASA,  but  as  you  know,  the  Air 


Force  runs  that  installation.  Pacific 
Missile  Range,  Point  Arguello,  Calif. 
NASA  again  supplies  part  of  the  money 
for  certain  specific  programs,  but  that 
too.  as  you  know,  is  run  jointly  by  Uie 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

There  are  other  locations  for  nuclear 
rocket  testing,  that  includes  mainte- 
nance and  facilities.  We  are  spending 
$15  million  on  those. 

We  have  other  locations  that  are 
called  tracking  facilities.  We  have  to 
buy  land.  We  have  to  build  propulsion 
development  facilities  there  for  sound- 
ing rockets  development  and  provide  for 
damage,  repaii-,  and  construction.  Like- 
wise, we  have  a  facility  requirement  for 
planning  and  designing  structures  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  This  has  been 
funded  by  $5  million. 

We  do  have  in  here  a  provision  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  facilities  un- 
der section  3  of  the  act  for  $15  milliorL 
The  $1,235  million  figure  actually  has 
this  $15  million  added  to  it.  so  the  total 
NASA  request  is  really  $1,250  million 
which  the  Bureau  of  Uie  Budget  ap- 
proved. 

Let  us  determine  what  changes  the 
committee  made.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  all  the  increases  made,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  solid  propulsion,  were 
made  in  direct  conformance  with  the 
original  NASA  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  long-range  planning 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  In  the  field  of  solid  pro- 
pulsion, the  current  1961  fiscal  budget 
provided  $3.1  million  for  that  particular 
purpose.  Tlie  Kennedy  administration 
budget  had  increased  it  by  $5  million  to 
a  total  of  $8.1  million. 

My  own  amendment  increased  that 
figure  by  $10  million  to  $18  1  million. 
The  reason  for  that  is  to  launch  a 
research  and  development  program  to 
catch  up  with  the  Russian  development 
of  large-sized  boosters.  Propellant  fuel 
contractors  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee that  this  area  was  not  adequately 
supported,  especially  since  the  1961 
budget  provided  $68  million  for  liquid 
fuel  research  and  development.  If  you 
want  to  catch  up  with  Russia  I  hope  you 
will  support  the  committee  on  the  extra 
$10  million. 

Certain  committee  members,  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  IMr.  King] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Anfuso]  wanted  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment for  $50  million  for  solid  fuel  re- 
search and  development.  Some  of  us 
felt  that  amount  was  a  little  too  high 
as  a  beginning.  If  we  start  with  a  mod- 
erate initial  increase  we  will  better  pro- 
gress and  achieve  more  efficient  results. 
Actually,  both  Congressmen  Anfuso  and 
King  had  introduced  separate  bills  for 
a  $30-million  increase  in  solid  fuel 
propulsion  research  and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  enumerate  vari- 
ous figures  to  indicate  where  the  com- 
mittee increased  funds.  For  sound mt: 
rockets,  we  provided  an  increase  from  $7 
million  to  $9  million.  These  are  rockets 
that  go  up  vertically,  straight  up,  out 
to  a  distance  of  one  earth  radius  or 
4,000  miles  into  space. 

For  scientific  satellites,  we  provide  an 
increase  from  $64,700,000  to  $77,700,000. 
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For  meteorological  satellites,  we  pro- 
vide an  increase  from  $28,200,000  to 
$40,200,000.  This  increase  will  permit 
the  launching  of  two  additional  Tiros 
weather  satellites  and  thus  give  the 
United  States  continuous  weather  ob- 
servations from  satellites  during  1962. 
This  is  important  to  our  farm  areas, 
our  coastal  areas,  and  our  areas  along 
our  rivers  and  streams.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  farms,  in  the  shore  line,  in  the 
sea,  in  the  Great  Lakes,  or  in  flood  con- 
trol, anyone  interested  in  hurricane 
warnings  or  storm  warnings  of  any  type, 
should  certainly  favor  this  particular 
program.  We  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  we  will  probably  be  able  to  give 
weather  predictions  of  great  accuracy 
for  30  days  in  advance. 

For  Project  Apollo,  which  will  prob- 
ably have  three  men  in  a  capsule  orbit 
the  moon,  to  begin  with,  and  some  time 
later,  make  a  soft  landing  there,  we  pro- 
vide an  increase  from  $29,500,000  to 
$72,100,000.  Without  this  increase. 
Project  Apollo,  which  carries  the 
U.S.  hope  for  manned  lunar  observa- 
tions and  explorations,  can  be  expected 
to  fall  badly  behind  schedule.  The  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  strongly 
supported  this  view. 

We  feel  that  crucial,  high-speed 
reentry  tests  should  be  vigorously  con- 
ducted and  that  we  should  immediately 
go  ahead  on  these  tests.  We  need  in- 
vestigation in  life  sciences  to  insure 
that  manned  missions  are  successful  and 
the  men  are  protected.  These  two  items 
without  committee  support  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  for  the  time  being  un- 
der the  current  budget. 

On  the  item  of  launch  vehicle  tech- 
nology, we  provide  an  increase  from  $15 
million  to  $23  million.  The  additional 
money  here  will  permit  the  development 
of  new  in-orbit  rendezvous  techniques  for 
refueling  of  spacecraft,  and  advances  in 
the  development  of  maneuverable  space- 
craft. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  we  can  support  from  the  point 
of  view  of  U.S.  defense.  The  country 
that  first  has  maneuverable  space  vehi- 
cles can  destroy  any  city  around  the 
world  within  a  5-minute  period,  if  it  is 
used  for  military  purposes. 

Without  this  money,  testing  will  be  re- 
tarded. This  is  important  not  only  for 
civilian  but  also  for  military  purposes. 

For  electric  propulsion,  we  provide  an 
increase  from  $6,800,000  to  $9,700,000. 
The  additional  money  here  will  permit 
the  purchase  of  launch  vehicles  for 
testing  ion  and  arc-jet  engines,  which  are 
so  important  to  ultimate  long  range 
interplanetary  travel,  under  space  flight 
conditions.  They  have  a  very  small 
booster  potential,  but  they  are  very  fine 
for  maneuvering  vehicles  in  space.  Un- 
less we  have  these  vehicles,  we  cannot  go 
ahead  with  that  testing  program. 

If  we  are  going  ahead  on  inter- 
planetary travel  we  must  then  have  the 
electric  propulsion  systems  and  ion 
engines. 

For  nuclear  systems  technology,  we 
have  increased  that  from  $28  million  to 
$36.5  million.  This  additional  amount  is 
to  advance  Project  Rover,  and  it  is  to 
put  the  nuclear  rocket  development  into 
the    hardware    sta^e      The    success    of 


U.S.  long-range  space  exploration  will  be 
dependent  on  nuclear  projects  such  as 
the  Project  Rover  rocket  program 

Our  trouble  is  that  Ru.ssia  is  ahead  of 
us,  we  must  say  very  definitely,  in  the 
development  of  large  boosters,  but  they 
are  chemical  boosters.  They  are  liquid- 
type  boosters,  which  are  of  the  current 
generation  of  vehicles.  If  we  want  to 
leapfrog  the  Russians  the  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  give  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. $51.5  million,  instead  of 
accepting  the  cut  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration down  to  $28  million. 

The  gentleman  from  California   IMr. 
»  Bell  1  has  joined  with  me  in  writing  the 
President  on  this  matter,     i  include  a 
copy  of  our  letter  for  the  Record. 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   DC,   April   24,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Wastiington,   DC. 

Mr  Dear  Mr  President:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  recommend  strongly  for  your  con- 
sideration tlie  placing  of  an  immediate  DX 
priority,  the  highest  national  priority,  on  the 
Rover  nuclear  engine  program  for  space 
night. 

We  feel  that  this  is  an  urgent  matter  that 
should  be  called  particularly  to  your  atten- 
tion. As  the  basic  propulsion  system  of  the 
future  In  space,  adequate  leadtlme  for  this 
vast  program  requires  immediate  action  to 
make  sure  that  facilities,  reactors,  engines, 
components,  and  research  and  development 
can  be  planned  and  prepared  in  advance. 

Adequate  propulsion  is  th"  solution  to  the 
big  booster  problem.  This  is  an  immediate 
necessity  in  our  U.S.  program  for  space  flight 
and  space  exploration  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  space  platforms,  space  laboratories, 
and  maneuverable  vehicles  in  space.  Our 
lon~  term  U.S.  programs  require  nuclear 
propulsion  as  the  basic  foundation  for 
progress. 

With  highest  and  personal  regards, 

James  G.  Pitlton. 
Alphonzo  Bell. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
our  former  Speaker    IMr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  having  served  since  its  in- 
ception on  this  very  important  commit- 
tee, I  do  not  feel  I  want  to  permit  the 
bill  to  pass  without  joining  in  express- 
ing the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  the 
whole  committee  that  our  majority 
leader  fMr.  McCormack]  has  rejoined 
the  committee  We  knew  he  was  happy 
to  come  back,  and  he  will  continue,  as  he 
has  in  years  past,  to  help  us  to  develop 
a  program  that  I  believe  is  very  helpful 
to  the  country.  His  contributions  to  the 
Space  Committee  have  been  tremendous. 

May  I  also  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brooks  1,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Pul- 
ton] and  the  other  member;;  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  here  for  37  years, 
and  I  have  never  seen  more  dedicated 
service  than  the  members  have  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Let  me  say.  too,  that  the 
subject  is  one  that  is  very  difficult  and 
very  technical.  It  requires  great  study. 
That  it  has  had  Above  all.  what  im- 
pressed me  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  partisanship  displayed  in  this  com- 


mittee in  any  instance.  We  all  had,  on 
both  sides,  but  one  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  do  what  was  best  for  America  and  for 
the  development  of  .science 

As  to  this  particular  bill,  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  that  was  recom- 
mended in  the  bud.eet  fi.eure.  but  we 
have  not  pone  beyond  that  which  the 
NASA  officials  believe  is  necessar>'  for 
the  progress  of  America  in  the  field  of 
space.  When  we  deal  with  the  conquest 
of  space  we  deal  v.ith  something  of  vital 
importance.  We  are  dealing  with  legis- 
lation that  may  well  determine  the 
future  fate  of  America  and  the  world.  I 
think  this  committee  with  its  dedication 
to  this  subject,  as  it  has  already  demon- 
strated, has  the  ability  to  handle  it. 
America  is  fast  catching  up  with  Russia 
in  its  struggle  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
worlds  beyond.  I  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  bill.  They 
have  shown  a  real  intention  of  keeping 
America  in  front. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  and  kind  remarks.  May 
I  say  that  it  has  been  a  real  honor  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Martin],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  :  Mr. 
McCormack],  in  aiming  a  new  genera- 
tion out  into  space.  Tliey  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  and  they  have  been 
most  helpful  in  getting  us  off  the  ground, 
off  the  pad.  and  up  into  ,'pace.  On  this 
"Big  Booster  Committee,  as  we  call  it, 
both  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Marti.nJ  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ;  Mr.  McCckmack]  are  the 
biggest  booster.';  we  have. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  FULTON,     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  of  two  men  more  dedicated  to 
progress  in  space,  more  men  who  have 
been  as  long  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  they  have,  yet  who  are  as  young 
in  this  job  as  they  are.  Certainly,  it  has 
been  most  pleasant  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Martin  i  .  I  ix^r.sonally  have  gone  to  him 
time  and  time  again  with  matters  that 
I  am  sure  required  time  and  attention 
on  his  part.  He  has  responded  without 
fail  in  every  instance  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  closing,  may  I  say 
that  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
his  statement  in  this  respect,  and  I  join 
wit.h  him. 

May  I  say.  in  further  comment  about 
this  committee,  that  the  committee 
members  have  visited  our  space  facilities 
and  installations  time  after  time.  We 
have  followed  the  Mercuiy  program,  the 
man-in-space   program,   very   carefully. 

We  ha\e  learned  about  space  and  the 
methods  and  equipment  being  developed, 
as  well  as  research  m  space.  We  have 
spent  hour  after  hour  m  hearings.  I 
would  say  that  if  there  is  any  committee 
in  the  Congress,  excepting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  that  has  spent 
any  more  time  in  hearings,  I  would  like 
to  know  about  it 

It  does  mean  we  fellows  and  our  first 
lady  in  space.  Congresswoman  Weis  of 
New  York,  have  given  dedicated  service. 
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If  you  would  like  to  come  to  the  commit- 
tee meetings  or  contact  anyone  of  us,  we 
would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  details  of 
many  of  these  programs  which,  because 
of  security  reasons,  we  cannot  give  pub- 
licly. I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with 
everyone  on  this  committee  because  it 
really  has  been  a  privilege  to  find  people 
so  interested  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  movement  of  science  in 
space  and,  in  astronautics,  and  a,s  well 
as  here  on  the  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr 
Chairm.an.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ANrusol. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  my  public  approval  of  H  R  6874, 
and  to  speak  briefly  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
salaries  and  expenses  portion  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1962.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  assigned  the 
review  of  this  portion  of  the  bill,  and 
after  several  days  of  hearings  during 
which  a  detailed  explanation  and  justi- 
fication for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
items  were  given  by  the  NASA  witnesses. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  reque.sts  for  funds 
here  are  both  reasonable  and  commen- 
surate with  the  progress  anticipated  a.s  a 
result  of  this  authorization  bill. 

Although  the  salaries  and  expenses 
portion  of  this  bill  is  composed  of  seven 
object  items  calling  for  a  total  estimated 
requirement  of  $199,286,000.  approxi- 
mately 82  percent  is  found  in  one  itf>m, 
namely,  personal  services  and  benefits 
The  budget  propcses  a  staffing  level  of 
18.422  employees.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,929  employees  over  the  number  esti- 
mated for  the  1961  fiscal  year.  The  bill 
does  not  call  for  additional  excepted 
positions  but  calls  for  only  such  in- 
creased stafQng  as  is  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  missions  of  the  various  centers  as 
required  by  the  increased  funding.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  of  this  increase,  three  of 
NASA's  centers — namely,  Goddard  and 
Marshall  Space  Pli!rht  Centers  and 
Langley  Research  Center— and  the 
NASA  headquarters  itself  will  require 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  new 
staffing.  This  year's  budget  finds  an 
overall  lncrea.se  in  the  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  as  the  programing  in- 
creases so  must  the  business  activity  of 
the  Administration.  The  increase  in 
personnel  at  NASA  headquarters  is  not 
necessary  only  to  provide  an  adequate 
staff  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  direct  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  program  func- 
tions of  NASA  itself,  but  is  necessary  also 
to  provide  the  technical  capability  essen- 
tial to  hiuh-level  coordination  of  the 
NASA  effort  with  relation  to  the  work 
of  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
scientific  community  in  general. 

The  installation  requiring  the  largest 
single  increase  in  personnel  is  the  God- 
dard Space  Flight  Center,  and  this 
Installation  firmly  establi.-hes  a  require- 
ment of  760  additional  employees.  God- 
dard has  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  worldwide  tracking  network  for 
both    manned    and    unmanned   satellite 


tracking.  It  is  also  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  development  of  all  earth- 
orbitmg  spacecraft  and  for  the  manned 
.sateUite  program  of  NASA.  This  in- 
cludes the  development  of  .sounding 
rockets,  probes  into  near  space,  scien- 
tific earth  satellites,  applications  satel- 
lites to  provide  advance  m  technology  in 
such  areas  as  weather  prediction  and 
communications  and  other  areas  that 
ha\e  practical  applications  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

The  major  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  Goddard  Center  requiring  additional 
neisonnel  are  as  follows:  253  employees 
m  the  Manned  Satellite  Group  to  meet 
the  heavT  operational  schedule  of  the 
Mercury  program  and  to  analyze  the  re- 
sults for  future  manned  space  flights: 
138  employees  for  the  Tracking  and  Data 
Systems  areas,  to  meet  the  increased 
operational  responsibilities  due  to  the 
more  numerous  and  more  complex  space 
flights  and  to  provide  for  increased  data 
acquisition,  reduction  and  analysis. 
Some  additional  56  employees  are  re- 
quested in  the  business  administration 
and  management  functions,  all  related  to 
the  additional  contracts  which  are  re- 
quired by  virtue  of  the  accelerated  space 
programs. 

The  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  is 
presently  charged  with  the  management 
res{X)nsibility  for  the  Saturn  and  Cen- 
taur vehicle  development  programs,  pro- 
curement and  launching  of  the  opera- 
tional Mercury -Redstone  and  Agena  B 
launching  vehicles,  and  the  development 
of  the  million-and-a-half-pound  thrust 
F-1  engine  and  the  200,000-pound-thrust 
J-2  engine.  The  planned  expansion  and 
acrf^leration  of  program  activity  in  the 
196^  fiscal  year  will  require  a  net  in- 
crease of  449  employees  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center. 

Of  this  net  increase  of  449  employees, 
292  are  required  in  the  Vehicle  E)evelop- 
ment  area.  Technical  direction  of  proj  - 
ect  management  capabilities  must  be  in- 
creased here  as  a  result  of  accelerated 
program  activity  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tight  schedule  estab- 
lished for  Saturn,  Centaur  and  Agena. 
A  number  of  major  contracts  have  been 
executed  by  the  Marshall  Center  for  the 
design,  development  and  integration  of 
Saturn  stages  and  the  Centaur  engine 
and  stages,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
Agena  B  launching  vehicles.  The  man- 
agement of  these  contracts  establishes 
an  increase  in  the  requirements  for  pro- 
fessional and  project-management  type 
personnel.  Additional  personnel  are 
likewise  required  for  the  technical  super- 
vision of  such  contracts  and  for  an  ad- 
vance in  in-house  technology,  which 
supports  the  contractor  effort  and  forms 
a  base  of  knowledge  on  which  the  devel- 
opment of  the  advanced  vehicles  can 
rest. 

The  bill  provides  an  increase  of  funds 
for  the  Apollo  project  and  other  mis- 
sions of  the  Space  Ta,sk  Group.  It  is 
estimated  that  to  pursue  the  program 
called  for  here  by  the  increased  f  jnding 
300  additional  personnel  v.ill  be  required. 
The  Space  Ta.sk  Group  will  be  earned 
as  a  separate  r'^search  center  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1962  and  its  work  will 
be  done  in  coordination  with  the  God- 


dard Space  Flight  Center  and  Langley 
Research  Center. 

The  other  large  object  items  under  the 
salaries  and  expenses  portion  of  the  bill 
are  rent,  communications  and  utilities, 
in  the  amount  of  $27,344,000,  and  travel 
and  transportation  of  persons  in  the 
amount  of  $8,632,000.  Of  the  request 
for  rents,  communications  and  utilities. 
68  percent,  or  $18,917,000  Ls  set  aside 
for  rent.    Of  this  amount  all  but  $556,- 

000  is  requested  for  the  rental  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  required  for  data  re- 
duction, analytical  computations  and 
business  operation  machinery.  I  might 
add  that  the  $556,000  represents  rent  for 
buildings  and  land  use  at  the  Marshall 
and  Goddard  centers  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  structures  at  these  installa- 
tions which  have  been  previously  au- 
thorized. In  view  of  the  apparently 
large  figure  required  for  rental  of  c<.)m- 
puter  equipment.  I  would  be  remiss  were 

1  not  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  use  Is  economically  sound. 

The  rental  of  costly,  highly  technical, 
sensitive  computer  equipment  is  far 
more  economical  than  outright  pur- 
chase. This  is  true  because  the  rapid, 
significant  advances  in  the  development 
of  computer  systems  to  provide  equip- 
ment for  high-speed  operation  with 
greater  capacity  establishes  the  prece- 
dent that  it  is  more  economical  to  rent 
such  equipment  rather  than  procure 
same  by  direct  purchase.  Flectronic 
computing  equipment  Is  used  at  each  of 
the  research  centers  as  well  as  at  Wal- 
lops Island  and  the  NASA  headquarters. 
The  funding  estimates  for  this  item  are 
based  on  the  use  of  such  equipment 
under  a  three-shift  operational  plan 
Under  such  rental  agreements,  rental 
costs  are  materially  reduced.  This  se- 
cures the  most  advantageous  use  of  the 
latest  equipment  imder  the  most  eco- 
nomical arrangement. 

Other  items  In  this  category  Include 
communications  and  utilities.  These  re- 
flect an  increase  over  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  amounts  requested  for  long- 
distance toll  charges  comprise  the 
largest  portion  of  the  funding  request 
for  communication.  This  is  obviously 
for  the  reason  that  the  execution  of 
the  agency's  missions  requires  constant 
communication  with  other  Government 
agencies  and  with  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  coordinating  programs  of 
mutual  Interest.  Long-distance  tele- 
phone communications  are  also  involved 
in  resolving  technical  difflculties  in 
launching-preparatory  operations  and 
In  maintaining  a  constant  contact  with 
the  global  tracking  stations  during  the 
immediate  postlaunch  period  of  pro- 
gramed space  launches. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  word  of  sup- 
port for  the  $8,632,000  requirement  for 
travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 
The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1962  are 
an  increa.sc  of  $2,558,000  over  the  1961 
needs.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the 
amount  authorized  in  1961  created  limi- 
tations on  travel  and  imposed  a  heavy 
handicap  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
agency's  program  objectives.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  increase  re- 
quested this  year  is  required  for  direct- 
ing and  coordinating  the  program  func- 
tions and  for  travel  to  launching  sites 
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and  global  tracking  stations.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  tyi>es  of  services  to  which 
this  object  item  applies  indicates  that 
the  largest  item  is  for  travel  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coordinating  of  program 
activities  with  other  Government  con- 
tractors and  the  scientific  community. 
NASA's  program  is  worldwide.  Travel 
is  a  very  necessary  item  for  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  global  track- 
ing stations  and  the  constantly  required 
supervision  and  inspection  of  launching 
sites  and  industrial  complexes  doing 
contract  work  for  NASA. 

Let  me  add  that  each  item  under  this 
portion  of  the  budget  has  been  reviewed 
by  my  sulx:ommittee.  Although  I  have 
just  referred  to  only  some  of  the  major 
items,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  each 
item  was  fully  spoken  to  by  the  agency 
witnesses,  that  each  request  was  fully 
justified  and  that  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses portion  of  the  NASA  budget  is  in 
line  with  the  other  portions  of  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

In  closing  let  me  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks.  Because  of 
his  leadership,  the  committee  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time.  All  members  and  our  staff  mem- 
bers are  dedicated  to  their  job  and  have 
shown  great  vision  in  a  period  in  our 
history  where  time  is  definitely  not  on 
our  side.  They  had  the  foresight  to  ad- 
vance programs  vital  to  our  national 
security  even  before  direct  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  administration. 

We  were  ail  very  much  gratified, 
therefore,  when  President  Kennedy  and 
other  responsible  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration acknowledged  and  support- 
ed our  efforts. 

Like  all  other  committees,  I  believe 
the  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  fairly 
new  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6874,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  on  this 
committee  and  to  be  associated  with 
these  outstanding  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  been  mentioned  by  previous 
speakers.  I  feel  the  committee  has  done 
a  splendid  job  on  this  bill,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

This  bill  authorizes  $1,376  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  I  submit  that  it  is 
Impossible  for  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  of  the  House,  to  have  the  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  of  this  entire 
program  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  money  is  needed  for  research 
and  development  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  is  recommending  less 
than  NASA  asked  for,  but  more  than  the 
Budget  approved.  Everyone  wants  to  be 
certain  that  the  program  has  sufficient 
funds  for  next  year,  but  there  can  be 
honest  disagreement  as  to  just  how  much 
money  is  necessary. 

I  am  per.sonally  supporting  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee.  In  my 
opinion  this  will  give  NASA  the  necessary 


funds  to  cari-y  on  an  effective  program 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mi.  Miller  J,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Scientific  Training  and  Facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  on  this  committee,  as  I 
di'l  during  the  last  Congress.  The  chair- 
man has  been  most  diligent  in  seeking 
all  of  the  information  available  concern- 
ing the  many  facilities  for  which  funds 
were  requested. 

Just  last  week  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee the  National  Science  Board  which 
governs  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. We  liad  the  presidents  of  some  of 
the  leading  universities  in  this  country, 
and  other  educational  leaders,  all  of 
whom  are  recognized  as  experts  in  their 
respective  fields. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
groups  that  has  appeared  before  our 
committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
was  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  Prc-^ident 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
asked  Dr.  Bronk  this  question: 

We  hear  so  much  talk  and  speculation 
about  the  comparative  achievements  and 
present  status  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  In  the  space  field:  What  Is  your  opin- 
ion as  to  how  we  stand  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Bronk  replied  that  in  his  opinion 
the  United  States  was  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  most  phases  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. He  mentioned  that  the  Russians 
had  been  more  spectacular  in  their 
achievements,  and  were  ahead  in  the 
heavy  thrust  field.  However,  he  com- 
mented that  in  many  of  the  other  areas 
we  had  accomplished  more  than  the 
Russians. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Bronk,  and  I  am  sure  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  equally 
impressed.  I  think  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bronk  is  entitled  to  great  weight  In  view 
of  his  position.  He  certainly  has  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  space  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  gave 
the  cormnittee  his  frank  and  unbiased 
opinion. 

I  was  very  happy  to  get  this  reply  from 
Dr.  Bronk  and  I  thought  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  to  know  that  we 
are  making  such  splendid  progress  in 
the  space  field. 

We  provide  $74,245,000  in  this  biU  for 
the  Mercury  project,  which  is  the  project 
to  put  a  man  in  orbit.  We  authorize  the 
sum  of  $224,160,000  for  the  Saturn  proj- 
ect, which  will  develop  1,500,000  pounds 
of  thrust.  This  will  enable  us  to  excel 
the  Russians  in  placing  heavy  payloads 
in  orbit.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  developing  this  amount  of 
thrust,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
Saturn  project  there  will  be  no  question 
of  our  superiority  in  this  field. 

Both  the  Mercury  and  Saturn  proj- 
ects have  the  highest  priority.  We  are 
anxious  to  see  both  of  these  projects 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  were  disappointed  when  the  Rus- 
sians won  the  race  and  was  the  first  Na- 
tion to  put  a  man  in  orbit.  TTieir  suc- 
cess was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  concentrated  on  the  heavy  tlirust. 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  We  did 
not  consider  such   a   program  essential 


to  our  military  needs,  and  as  a  result 
the  Russians  have  been  able  to  put  heav- 
ier payloads  mto  orbit.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Saturn  project  this  will  no 
longer  be  true. 

We  were  thrilled  recently  when  Com- 
mander Shepard  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  enter  outer  space  and  return. 
This  indicates  that  we  are  getting  close 
to  the  time  when  we  will  also  be  able  to 
place  a  man  in  orbit.  It  is  my  opinion, 
based  on  information  received  by  our 
committee,  that  we  will  put  a  man  in 
orbit  this  year. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who 
constantly  seek  to  downgrade  every- 
thing we  are  doing  in  the  space  effort, 
and  at  the  same  time  upgrade  the  Rus- 
sian effort.  I  think  the  United  States 
will  be  the  first  to  put  a  commtmications 
satellite  in  operation.  We  will  lead  the 
way  in  other  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ready 
with  otir  military  weapons,  including  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  and 
lockets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  will  authorize  the  funds 
necessary  for  us  to  continue  our  space 
program,  which  is  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York    I  Mr.    RlEHLM.^N], 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
program  for  fiscal  1962  submitted  to  our 
committee  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  bill 
before  us  providing  the  money  for  carry- 
ing out  that  program  have  my  full  sup- 
port. 

It  is  good  in  a  way  that  we  are  con- 
sidering the  authorization  bill  for  NASA 
at  this  time.  We  are  still  close  enough 
to  our  recent  Mercury-R.edstone  success 
to  feel  the  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
with  that  phase  of  our  .space  explora- 
tion program,  yet  we  are  far  enough 
away  to  view  that  success  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  that  lies  ahead  in  this 
field.  We  have  taken  an  important,  but 
small,  step  down  a  long,  long  road. 

Tlie  NASA  authorization  bill  is  un- 
like the  others  that  this  body  considers, 
in  that  it  deals  primarily  with  the  un- 
known. Seventy-four  percent  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  are  fcr  research  and 
development.  Most  cf  this  money  will 
go  for  purposes  of  discoven-  ;n  areas 
that  heretofore  have  been  beyond  man's 
reach,  not  for  application  to  tried -and- 
true  programs  and  not  for  projects 
where  success  is  reasonably  certain  or 
where  results  can  quickly  be  seen. 

Your  support  of  this  program  requires 
faith  in  the  capabilities  of  our  scientists 
and  administrators,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee. 

This  faith  has  been  demonstrat^sj  in 
the  past,  and  it  goes  witliojt  saying  that 
it  has  been  siiigulariy  rev  arded  by  de- 
velopments of  recent  week^;. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  explicit 
recognition  be  given  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  space  race  w.th  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  to  so  recognize  wouid  be  to 
ignore  reality.  The  basic  question  to  be 
resolved,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether  we  can 
run  such  a  race  with  victo]*y  as  our  goal 
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by  proceeding  with  this  vetuure  m  or- 
derly and  precise  fashion,  and  keepiiia 
It  in  proper  balance  in  relation  to  the 
multitude  of  other  demands  on  our  so- 
ciety, or  whether  we  can  only  run  the 
race  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cost  of 
winning  might  well  overshadow  the  psy- 
chological and  scientific  gains  that 
would  accompany  the  victory,  and.  in 
that  event,  whether  tlie  venture  would 
be  worthwhile. 

Whichever  way  the  matter  is  resolved, 
if  we  make  the  effort  necessary  to  wage 
a  succe.ssful  race  it  will  cost  us  much 
more  than  the  $1,376,900,000  we  consid- 
er here  today.  In  my  estimation  we  will 
have  to  si>end  at  least  $3  billion  a  year, 
maybe  more,  for  the  !iext  10  years.  In 
fact,  we  consider  this  bill  today  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  administration 
will  reque.st.  either  today  or  tomorrow, 
an  additional  half  billion  dollars  for  the 
space   program 

These  authorizatio:i.  requests  are  made 
to  obtain  the  funds  required  to  imple- 
ment our  plans  for  tiie  coming  year, 
consistent  with  the  long-range  objec- 
tives of  the  10-year  national  space  pro- 
gram outlined  to  Congress  last  year. 
The  program  during  tiif^  past  year  has 
been  a  substantial  success.  NASA 
reached  every  one  of  its  specific  objec- 
tives, the  last  of  which  was  the  Mercury- 
Redstone  suborbital  flight. 

We  have  an  ambitious  space  program 
outlined  for  the  years  ahead,  and  it  is 
vitally  necessary  to  begin  laying  the 
groundwork  at  this  time  for  many  of 
our  future  efforts.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary to  begin  major  developments 
months,  even  years  in  advance  of  actual 
space  flights 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  budget  up  for 
consideration  here  today  is  required  for 
a  major  effort  in  the  development  of 
suitable  launch  vehicles  of  steadily  in- 
creasing capacity  This  has  been  one 
of  our  competitive  weak  points  as  far  as 
the  space  race  is  concerned.  We  have 
really  been  bucking  the  tide  because  of 
the  U.S.S.R."s  great  thrust  advantage. 
The  extra  money,  and  particularly  the 
time,  we  have  spent  to  refine  and  minia- 
turize our  instrumentation  have  been 
costly  to  us.  The  Soviets  have  not  been 
faced  with  this  problem.  As  I  say,  a 
great  percentage  of  these  funds  will  go 
to  improve  our  boo.'ter  capability. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  of  the  prcuams  which  I  feel  are 
of  particular  importance.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  $40,200,000  for  providing  a  worldwide 
meteorological  satellite  capability.  This 
holds  great  portent  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

It  will  mean  puttma  up  a  .sy.-.tr'm  of 
stabilized  satellites  for  500-  to  1.000- 
mile  polar  orbits,  and  .'^tationaiy  satel- 
lites for  22,000-mile  equatorial  orbits. 
It  will  require  the  development  of  a  va- 
riety of  scientific  equipment  for  acquir- 
ing and  transmitting  meteoiological  in- 
formation to  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  system  are  numerous:  Protection  of 
life  and  property  from  weather  disasters; 
safeguarding  transportation;  crop  plan- 
ning, control  and  protection;  industrial 


planning  of  weather-dependent  prod- 
ucts, outdoor  enterprise.^,  and  heating 
and  cooling  loads,  convenience  in  plan- 
ning personal  activities:  eventual  limited 
weather  modification  and  control:  and 
good  will  m  return  for  providing  current 
global  meteorological  data  to  other  na- 
tions. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  considerable 
potential  here  as  far  as  the  military  is 
concerned. 

Formulation  of  the  operational  con- 
cepts and  the  preliminary  planning  are 
now  underway.  This  program  was  be- 
gun with  Tiros  I  and  Tiros  II  and  will 
continue  with  the  launching  of  a  third 
Tiros  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  launchings  of  the 
earth-stabilized,  polar-orbiting  Nimbus. 
and  by  the  stationary  satellite  Aeros. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$44,600,000  for  another  project  offering 
tangible  benefits  to  mankind — a  world- 
wide system  of  communications  satel- 
lites. There  is  a  great  potential  utility 
in  satellites  as  relay  stations  in  world- 
wide communications  systems. 

We  have  already  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess with  the  Echo  I  passive  communica- 
tions satellite,  and  the  potential  of  ac- 
tive communications  systems  has  been 
adequately  indicated.  NASA  hopes  to 
prove  its  feasibility  and  suitability  for 
civilian  application  at  an  early  date. 

The  active  communications  satellite 
holds  the  promise  of  new  and  reliable 
links  in  long  distance,  transoceanic  tel- 
ephonic and  telegraphic  communications 
as  well  as  new  means  for  intercontinen- 
tal radio  and  television  services. 

Also  recommended  is  $74,245,000  for 
Project  Mercury.  Lengthy  discouise  on 
the  potential  and  the  accomplishments 
of  Mercury  is  hardly  necessary  at  this 
point.  This  project  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  the  point  in  time  when  om-  first 
manned  orbital  flight  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Mercui-y's  eventual  successor.  Project 
Apollo,  will  receive  $72,100,000  under 
this  authorization.  Apollo  will  give  us 
the  ability  to  conduct  a  manned  lunar 
exploration  and  to  place  a  manned 
scientific  laboratory  into  earth  orbit 
Apollo  will  be  a  versatile  vehicle  that 
will  enable  man  to  accomplish  important 
functions  in  space. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $18- 
100,000  for  further  research  into  the 
utilization  of  solid-propellant  engines. 
Solid-propellant  rockets  have  many  po- 
tential advantages  in  that  they  are 
simple  in  design,  they  are  easily  and 
safely  shipped,  they  are  economical,  they 
can  be  stored  for  extended  periods  of 
time  and  remain  ready  for  immediate 
use.  and  they  are  highly  reliable. 

Also  included  in  this  sum  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  engineering  feasibility 
and  probable  development  cost  of  solid 
rocket  motors  with  thrust  levels  of  1  to 
2  million  pounds. 

We  have  also  recommended  $36,500.- 
000  for  nuclear  systems  technology.  In 
my  estimation  this  important  area  holds 
considerable  potential.  Because  of  the 
high  specific  impulse  inherent  in  the  nu- 
clear rocket  engine,  long-range  missions 
involving  large  payloads  may  be  accom- 
plished with  lighter  and  simpler  vehicles. 


The  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, single  items  under  research  and 
development  is  $224,160,000  for  Saturn. 
Saturn  is  now  proceeding  at  full  tilt, 
carrying  the  highest  national  priority. 
It  will  be  capable  of  sending  large  pay- 
loads  into  interplanetary  space  and  will 
send  three  to  five  man  crews  into  earth 
orbit.  The  Saturn  first  stage  will  gen- 
erate 1.500,000  pounds  of  thrust  and  will 
give  us  a  truly  heavy  booster  capability 
for  the  first  time. 

There  are  many  other  programs  cov- 
ered in  this  bill.  I  have  just  touched  on 
a  few.  They  are  all  necessary  parts  of 
a  highly  coordinated  and  interrelated 
program  of  development.  This  is  not  a 
haphazard  venture,  lacking  effective  co- 
ordination Nothing  in  this  bill  today 
represents  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
"crash"  program.  We  are  not  rushing 
into  anything  blindly.  These  programs 
are  constructive  and  they  have  certainly 
been  justified  to  my  satisfaction.  They 
represent  responsible  and  calculated 
efforts  at  vital  achievements  in  space 
technology. 

We  are  providing  a  very  minimum  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. I  urge  your  support  of  this  au- 
thorizing legislation 

Mr      BROOKS     of     Louisiana.       Mi 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
f  Mr,  George  P,  Miller  I . 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  present  bill  calls  for  $1,376.- 
900.000.  This  is  $141,600,000  more  than 
the  request  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  subscribe  to  what 
my  colleagues  have  all  said  about  the 
desirability  of  being  first  in  space  and 
about  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  this  country  in  this  field,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  money 
alone  is  not  the  criterion  of  the  progress 
of  this  program.  And.  I  do  not  think 
that  laymen  are  capable  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  necessary 
in  this  program  or  that  by  adding  money 
to  the  program  that  has  not  been  re- 
quested nor.  in  my  estimation,  been  fully 
justified,  is  serving  this  country  or  serv- 
ing the  space  program.  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  additional  $141,6  million  here 
requested  was  not  supported  by  docu- 
ments furnished  by  NASA  or  documents 
approved  by  the  scientists  and  engineers 
in  whose  custody  we  have  put  this  pro- 
gram. 

Surely,  in  our  experience,  we  realize 
that  no  agency  of  Government  ever  gets 
enough  money,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
ask  one  of  these  gentlemen  when  he 
comes  before  you  whether  he  could  use 
more  money,  but  I  have  yet  on  this  com- 
mittee or  other  committees  on  which  I 
have  served  that  have  approved  author- 
ization bills  ever  had  a  member  of  such 
an  agency  say  "No,  we  do  not  need  more 
money;  we  cannot  use  more  money." 
But.  we  are  not  dealing  with  merchandise 
that  you  can  go  into  the  store  and  buy, 
that  you  can  take  off  the  shelf.  The 
things  that  we  are  buying  here  are  ex- 
perimental, the  things  that  must  be  de- 
veloE>ed.  and  these  can  be  developed  with 
celerity.  But,  a  cra.sh  program — and 
that,  I  am  afraid,  is  what  the  committee 
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is  recommending  here — has  never  prov- 
en valuable  or  never  served  this  country 
well  in  war  or  in  peace.  We  are  pioneer- 
ing in  new  fields  We  are  going  over  a 
strange  territorj',  and  we  must  calculate 
our  course  carefully  lest  in  our  anxiety 
to  reach  our  goal  we  become  diverted 
from  the  true  course  and  waste  our  en- 
ergy and  our  efforts  and  our  goods  and 
thwart  the  very  thing  we  want  to  ac- 
complish. This  was  the  case  in  the  old 
days  in  the  West  when  people,  in  an 
effort  to  get  to  the  goldflelds  early,  took 
short  cuts.  They  generally  ended  up  lost 
on  the  desert  where  they  left  their  goods 
and  their  bones. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  Chair  count  for  a 
quorum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.     FULTON.     Mr.     Chairman. 
point  of  order   that   a   quorum   is 


no 
not 


I  ask  for  the 


present  has  been  made 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thought 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  made 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  just 
called  attention  to  something.  He  did 
not  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  George  P.  Miller] 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  compliment  the  hard 
working  members  of  this  committee,  al- 
though I  may  differ  with  them  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  approach  this  bill. 
I  question  no  one's  motive,  but  I  feel 
that  you  cannot  pull  off  the  top  of  your 
hat  figures  for  money  or  estimates  for 
money  to  develop  big  boosters  when  no 
one  has  seen  a  big  booster  and  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  is  competent  to 
define  one,  let  alone  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Surely,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of 
1*2  million  pounds  thrust.  You  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  no 
Instrument  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards at  the  present  time  that  can  meas- 
ure more  than  100,000  pounds.  This  is 
one  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist,  and  if 
you  think  I  am  wrong,  go  to  any  of  the 
laboratories  throughout  the  countrj'.  and 
find  one. 

It  Is  easy  to  talk  the  patois  of  science 
but  perhaps  the  patois  of  science  is  just 
as  bad  as  having  no  knowledge  of 
science.  So  it  was  for  these  reasons  that 
I  was  constrained  to  sign  the  report  giv- 
ing supplemental  views  on  this  bill. 

I  am  just  as  interested  and  just  as 
dedicated  as  any  man  on  this  committee 
or  in  this  House  in  getting  on  with  this 
program.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
made  great  progress.  We  are  far  ahead 
of  Russia :  not  in  the  so-called  big  booster 
class,  as  you  have  been  told;  but  who  dis- 
covered the  Van  Allen  ion  bands?  A 
great  breakthrough?  Through  our 
space  probes,  through  the  analyses  that 
have  been  made  of  the  data  that  we  hav*» 
brought  back,  from  satellites  that  have 
been  up  for  6  months  to  a  year  and  that 
are  still  giving  us  critical  data  fjom  outer 
space,  we  have  correlated  more  data  than 
any  countrj:  in  the  world.     But.  again 


we  are  pioneering  in  a  new  field.  We  are 
in  a  field  where  we  can  move  with 
celerity,  but  we  cannot  move  with  haste, 
w^hen  the  hysteria  and  the  competitive 
spirit  to  be  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  may 
lose  the  race  for  us.  And  I  speak  seri- 
ously to  you  when  I  say  that.  Here  is  a 
place  where  we  must  weigh  the  facts. 
We  have  the  greatest  scientists,  the  men 
who  head  NASA.  Mr.  Webb.  Dr.  Dryden. 
the  engineers  and  scientists  associated 
with  them,  the  people  in  the  Na\'y,  the 
people  in  the  Air  Force,  the  people  in 
the  Ai-my,  the  members  of  our  universi- 
ties who  serve  as  consultants  to  NASA, 
and  so  forth.  American  industry  has 
done  a  fine  job,  but  money  alone  is  not 
the  answer. 

We  can  ruin  this  program,  we  can 
ruin  our  position  in  the  world,  if  we 
seem  to  think  that  we  can  buy  our  way 
with  money  through  these  programs.  I 
urge  that  celerity  and  solid  thouf.ht  be 
used  in  going  ahead. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  1 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  had  not  anticipated  he  was  going  to 
yield  time  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  how  many  new  employees 
arc  going  to  be  added  to  the  payroll 
of  the  Federal  Government  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  The  report  Indicates  several 
hundred  will  be  put  on  tlie  payroll. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  report  on 
page  2  he  will  find  it  gives  an  itemized 
list  of  the  total  number  of  additional 
employees,  with  the  breakdown.  The 
total  number  is  1.929. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man correctly — 1.929  new.  additional 
employees? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Tliey  are 
from  various  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  are  not  here  in  WashmKton. 
DC.  There  are  167  at  NASA  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  DC.  There  ore 
some  in  California,  some  in  Ohio,  and 
down  in  Virginia,  but  the  gentleman  will 
find  them  all  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  where  they  are.  they 
are  still  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman had  that  thought  in  mind,  and 
I  thought  he  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  where  they  are.  They  are  not 
all  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  more  interested  in 
knowing  what  will  happen  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  We  were  told 
that  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
would  put  3.400  more  employees  on  the 
payroll.  When  is  this  business  going 
to  end? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  progrsun  more  important 
to  our  survival  than  this  program.  If 
tlie  gentleman  is  going  to  worry  about 
the  taxpayers  after  this  Nation  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  people  are  gone,  I  can 
understand  his  concern,  but  if  you  want 
to  get  ahead  of  Russia  and  protect  our 
people  from  devastation  caused  by  space 
efforts,  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  that  is  all. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  for  a  space  pro- 
gram; do  not  misunderstand  me.  but 
I  can  also  envisage  the  United  States  of 
America  being  destroyed  from  within. 
I  think  the  gentleman  can.  too.  upon 
sober  reflection.     I  sec  you  have  $8,632,- 

000  for  travel  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons. That  is  a  lot  of  mcney  to  snend 
on  travel  and  transportation  of  persons, 
in  my  book.  I  wonder  whether  this 
program  is  getting  out  of  hand? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No.  the 
program  is  not.  Most  of  this  prop  ram 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  taken  over  from 
other  agencies.  It  was  simply  a  transfer 
of  employees,  and  the  employees'  setups 
and  installations.  That  is  the  way  NASA 
was  put  together.  NASA  has  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  new  facilities  and  a 
relatively  small  number  of  new  em- 
ployees. They  were  accumu:at.ed  fron: 
other  agencies.  That  is  the  way  NA.-.a. 
was  made  up.  First  there  was  NAC.'^ 
and  then  NASA  took  over  the  emplovees 
ofNACA. 

Mr    GROSS.     That  may  be  ti  ue.  but 

1  am  looking  at  the  money  for  the  travel 
and  transportation  of  persons  $8.6  mil- 
lion.    That  Is  a  lot  of  monev  for  travel 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Con- 
sidering the  percentage  it  is  not  out  of 
line.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  travel  concerned  with 
this.  From  Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  in- 
stance, down  to  Cape  Canaveral,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  travel  involved.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  travel.  There  is  some 
travel  from  the  headquart^ers  here  to  the 
plants  in  Ohio  and  California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  include 
the  travel  expenses  of  your  committee: 
does  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  com- 
mittee's traveling  expenses,  I  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  have  been 
negligible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  negligible,  but  the  question  I 
asked  was — this  does  not  include  the  e.\- 
penses  of  the  committee;  does  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No.  it 
does  not  include  the  expenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  then,  so  we 
can  add  that  to  the  $8.6  million. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  has  incurred  an>-  appreciable 
expenses  for  travel  this  year.  We  have 
been  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  that.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  I 
am  afraid  this  space  i^roi-'ram  Is  getting 
ballooned  out  of  sl.apc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exp'ied 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yie'.d  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  KarthI. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  support  of 
H.R  6874.  and  to  enlarge  upon  part  of 
what  has  already  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Chainnan  Brooks  of  the  Committee  on 
Scirnce  and  Astronar.tics. 

May  I  first  say.  however,  and  I  must 
FS-y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  on  a  very 
fiiondly  basis,  I  disagree  with  the 
statement  and  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Colorado,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I M; 
Chenoweth]  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  field  of  space. 
I  think  I  recall,  upon  his  askiim  that 
question  and  other  questions  of  similar 
p.ature  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  I  recall  that  the  answer 
CO  the  question  was  that  insofar  as  the 
overall  scientific  spectrum  was  con- 
cerned in  this  area,  the  United  States 
of  America  was  superior  on  the  overall 
.scientific  basis  and  superior  to  Russia 
but  insofar  as  the  specific  5 pace  pro- 
Ecram  was  concerned,  the  United  State.^. 
of  America  was  not  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sian effort,  and  I  did  think.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  observation  should  be  made 
for  the  Record. 

Subcommittee  No.  4.  of  winch  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  a  number  of 
items  which  appear  in  NASA  s  research 
and  development  program  for  the  forth- 
coming fi*cal  year.  The  specific  item.^ 
which  were  considered  by  my  subcom- 
mittee are  entitled:  "Space  Craft  Tech- 
nology." "Space  Power  Technology.' 
Space  Vehicles,"  "Scout,"  "Delta," 
Centaur,"  "Saturn,"  "Vega,"  and 
"Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  '  The 
combined  cost  of  the.se  areas  in  the  .space 
program  amount  to  $341,645,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1962  as  compared  to  $240,- 
139,000  in  the  same  respective  areas  for 
fi.scal  year  1961. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  it  has  not  been 
a  consideration  of  this  committee  to 
spend  as  much  money  as  they  could 
spend  This  committee  has  in  all  in- 
stances viewed  and  .scrutinized  very 
carefully  the  requests  for  funds  by  the 
NASA  organization,  and  we  have  only 
allowed  increases  in  the  areas  where  we 
have  felt  it  was  ab.solutely  necessary  to 
put  the  United  States  of  America  first 
because  there  are  no  prizes  for  second 
place  in  the  race  for  space. 

All  of  these  areas,  Mr  Chairman,  and 
all  of  these  programs  are  extremely  im- 
portant. But,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  two  of  the  above  research  and 
development  items  for  which  NASA  ha.s 
made  its  largest  request  for  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  These  are  the  Cen- 
taur and  Saturn  programs,  both  of  which 
are  considered  by  NASA  to  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  overall  pro- 
=2 ram  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  Centaur  vehicle  is  compo.sed  of 
an  Atlas  first  stage  and  a  new  second 
stage  which  will  use  for  the  first  time 
in  any  vehicle,  liquid  hydrogen  and 
liquid  oxygen  as  propellants  It  will  be 
a  very  high  performance  launch  vehicle 
\<,hicii  will  have  capabilities  beyond  any 
other  current  liquid  chemical  vehicle 
known  today.  Centaur  will  meet  the 
need  for  payload  carrying  capacity  of 
4' 4  tons  in  a  low  earth  orbit  compared  to 
.=>  000  pounds  or  2 '2-ton  capability  of  the 
Atlas-Agena  B  vehicle.  No  other  vehicle 
currently  in  existence  or  under  develop- 
ment can  perform  this  major  role  in 
space.  The  amount  requested  by  N.^SA 
for  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
approved  by  the  subcommittee,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  full  committee,  is  $56  - 
400.000.     The   Centaur   involves   an   ex- 


tremely important  engine  development 
and  IS  predicted  to  become  a  workhorse 
engine  in  the  next  few  years.  The  same 
engine  will  be  used  m  upper  stages  in 
the  Saturn  vehicle,  to  which  we  have 
attached  many  of  our  hopes  for  a  suc- 
cessful space  program  in  the  sixties. 

The  other  program  about  which  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  is 
the  Saturn  vehicle  development.  NASA 
has  requested  $224,160,000  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  These 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  biggest  multipur- 
pose vehicle  system.  The  Saturn  vehicle 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  lift  large 
payloads  from  the  earth  and  send  them 
into  interplanetary  space,  and  put  even 
larger  payloads  with  crews  of  three  to 
five  men  into  orbits  near  the  earth.  It 
will  be  a  very  versatile  vehicle  for  it 
uses  the  "buildmg-block"  approach  for 
the  upper  stages  in  order  to  achieve  a 
variety  of  configurations  and  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Saturn  development  program  has 
the  highest  national  priority.  There 
are  two  configurations  now  planned: 
The  C-1.  which  will  have  three  stages 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  ready  in  1964. 
and  the  C-2,  which  will  have  two,  three, 
or  four  stages  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
ready  in  1965. 

Due  to  recent  events,  the  subcommit- 
tee explored  the  possibility  of  accelerat- 
ing the  Saturn  program  by  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
However,  testimony  was  received  from 
NASA  officials  which  indicates  that  the 
expenditure  of  vast  additional  sums  at 
this  stage  in  the  development  program 
would  not  significantly  speed  up  the 
Saturn  program.  Accordingly,  the  sub- 
committee approved  the  amount  re- 
quested by  NASA. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  members  of  Sub- 
committee No.  4;  and  the  full  commit- 
tee in  general,  all  expressed  the  wish 
that  something  could  be  done  to  step  up 
the  pace  of  developments  in  our  Na- 
tions space  program.  There  was  unan- 
imous approval  of  NASA's  request  for 
funds  for  each  of  the  items  in  the  re- 
search and  development  program  which 
were  considered  by  Subcommittee  No. 
4.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  when  I  say 
that  the  request  made  by  NASA  for 
these  Items  are  rea.sonable  and  proper. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 'Mr    RoT'DFBrsn  I- 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  devote  my  allotted  time  to  a  very 
strone'  support  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6874  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  al- 
though this  bill  calls  for  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  extraordinarily  large  sum 
of  money  for  one  agency — a  large  sum. 
one  might  say.  for  one  field  of  endeav- 
or— a  large  sum  for  the  promotion  of  one 
program,  the  space  program,  the  na- 
tional space  effort,  nevertheless,  let  me 
call  to  your  attention  that  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product  this  figure  is  rel- 
atively insignificant.  Much  has  been 
said  as  to  whether  or  not  this  country 
is  in  a  race  with  Ru.ssia  in  the  space  sci- 
ences.     Many    people    have    reportedly 


stated  that  we  were  behind  Russia  in  the 
development  of  large  space  boosters. 
Technicians  would  have  us  know  that 
the  large  booster  is  required  for  the 
glamorous  programing  of  space  events, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  you 
cannot  make  up  time  that  has  passed. 
for  it  is  time  lost.  Only  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  increased  funding  may  it 
be  pKjssible  for  this  counti-y  to  gain  any 
on  the  Soviets, 

According  to  the  best  information,  I 
am  advised  that  the  Soviets  are  putting 
about  2  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  into  their  space  effort.  While 
it  is  true  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  corre- 
late this  in  terms  of  equivalent  dollars, 
it  would  agree  that  this  is  certainly  in- 
dicative of  the  national  attitude  and  the 
national  effort.  In  contrast  with  the 
Russian  percentage,  we  are  putting  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  into  our  space  ef- 
fort, and  we  include  here  both  the  civil- 
ian and  the  military  program.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  were  we  to  advance  our 
program  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
financial  commitment  of  the  Soviets  it 
would  find  this  country  involved  in  some 
$10  billion  a  year.  Therefore.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  well  afford  to 
.spend  the  funds  requested  in  this  bill, 
that  we  can  well  afford  to  pursue  the 
programs  in  a  manner  called  for  by  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds,  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  go  ahead  with  our  space 
program  with  the  expenditure  of  funds 
commensurate  with  the  progress  that  we 
desire  in  order  to  achieve  parity  and 
even  surpass  the  Soviets. 

At  the  present  time  our  space  explo- 
ration program  has  two  principal  fea- 
tures: First,  use  of  interim  capabilities 
created  on  a  short-term  basis  for  the 
limited  uses  permitted,  and  second,  prep- 
aration of  more  versatile  and  powerful 
equipment  to  carry  us  into  a  further 
program  for  long-distance  space  explo- 
ration. The  money  required  in  this  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  is  simply  a  step- 
by-step  orderly  progression  of  the 
NASA's  10-year  program  and  both  of 
these  principal  features  of  space  explo- 
ration will  receive  their  just  share  of  the 
funds.  Now  both  of  these  activities  are 
essential.  If  we  were  to  refrain  from 
use  of  the  interim  vehicles  and  concen- 
trate only  on  the  long-term  preparation 
for  the  future  we  would  not  only  jeop- 
ardize our  position  internationally,  but 
technically  we  would  probably  miss  some 
of  the  scientific  factors  which  may  well 
be  of  great  significance  in  guiding  the 
future  of  our  space  activities. 

The  Soviet  achievements  are  spec- 
tacular. Aside  from  their  scientific 
merit,  they  focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  Soviet  Union.  To  those 
who  have  looked  to  us  almost  unques- 
tioningly  for  leadership,  they  are  bound 
to  bring  doubts  and  uncertainties  as  to 
the  current  quality  and  validity  of  that 
leadership. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Russian 
successes  in  space  have  hit  our  prestige 
hard.  But  total  success  without  some 
failures  is  contrary  to  scientific  experi- 
ence    And  this  is  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
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slan  space  program  that  goes  unpubli- 
cized. 

The  Soviets  have  managed  to  con- 
vince many,  even  in  the  relatively 
sophisticated  Western  nations,  and 
certainly  in  the  less  industrially  de- 
veloped nations,  that  Russian  achieve- 
ments in  space  are  the  true  measure  of 
scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment and  thus  the  measure  of  the 
strength  of  a  culture.  Achievements  in 
space  appear  to  have  made  more  credi- 
ble Soviet  statements  in  other  fields — 
economic,  political,  and  ideological. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  drive  is  espe- 
cially impressive  to  the  people  of  na- 
tions with  little  industry  or  technology 
of  their  own  Millions  are  taking  the 
technological  accomplishments  the  Rus- 
sians publicize  so  well  and  effectively  as 
models  for  their  own  ambitions.  Not 
knowing  fully  how  these  advances  were 
made,  they  reason  that  the  Ruissian 
peasant  hoisted  himself  by  his  boot- 
straps in  less  than  a  lifetime,  lifting 
himself  to  technological  peaks  in  all 
areas.  Uncriticivlly  they  wonder  if  other 
marginal  peoples  might  not  be  well  ad- 
vised to  step  in  quietly  along  behind  the 
Communist  bandwagon  in  the  hope  of 
being  swept  on  to  Utopia,  overnight, 
and  practically  painlessly. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  international 
problem  we  face.  To  counter  the 
spreading  Communist  influence  that  is 
based  on  Soviet  space  accomplishments, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
pursue  its  own  space  program  actively, 
effectively,  and  with  all  the  ingenuity 
we  can  muster. 

As  you  know,  the  field  of  space  re- 
search is  a  costly  one.  Like  research 
in  atomic  energy,  space  experiments 
make  use  of  complicated,  delicate,  and 
expensive  equipment — and  most  of  it  is 
destroyed  in  the  few  minutes  needed  to 
place  a  satellite  in  orbit  or  to  accelerate 
a  probe  to  speeds  high  enough  to  escape 
into  space  No  single  company  or  group 
of  companies  could  justify  the  enormous 
investment  required  to  carry  out  such 
a  program.  Thus  there  is  no  alternative 
to  governmental  control  and  funding. 

We  cannot  measure  faith  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
something  within  ourselves — in  the  way 
a  nation  of  free  men  attacks  and  solves 
problems.  A  democracy  achieves  lead- 
ership largely  through  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  individuals  who,  although 
working  as  teams,  approach  a  challenge 
as  a  personal  matter 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  WeisI. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  senior 
members  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  have  covered  in  some 
detail  the  specific  items  contained  in 
this  year's  NASA  appropriations  au- 
thorization bill,  and  I  wish  only  to  add 
several  general  comments  and  to  men- 
tion one  particular  aspect  of  our  space 
program  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  compliment 
our  committee  chairman.  Representative 
Overton  Brooks,  for  the  thoroughly 
competent  and  effective  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearings  relat- 


ing to  this  legislation.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  ana  pleasure  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee which  is  headed  by  such  a  dedi- 
cated and   hardworking   public   servant. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  itself,  the  dollar 
amounts  authorized  for  the  various 
NASA  programs  represent  the  combined 
best  judgment  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  and  the  leading  spokesmen 
from  the  agency  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  effectively  be  put  to  use 
by  NASA  during  the  coming  fi.scal  year. 
In  several  instances  the  committee  has 
increased  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
during  fiscal  1962;  in  no  instance  has 
the  committee  reduced  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  agency  to  carry  on  its 
work  This  is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the 
committee's  collective  sense  of  urgency 
with  regard  to  this  country's  space  pro- 
gram and  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  admin- 
istration in  moving  essential  programs 
forward  at  the  fastest  possible  pace. 

Virtually  every  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  during  the  course 
of  the  extended  hearings  which  were 
held  on  this  bill  was  asked  the  same 
question:  "Could  you  effectively  use  more 
money  than  you  have  requested."  Al- 
most without  exception  the  reply  was 
that  the  money  contained  in  the  request 
was  all  that  could  be  spent  productively. 
In  those  few  ca.ses  in  which  more  money 
did  seem  desirable,  the  committee  moved 
immediately  to  make  it  available. 

I  emphasize  this  point  for  two  rea.sons. 
First,  to  indicate  clearly  that  this  com- 
mittee— and  I  am  sure  our  view  is  .shared 
by  a  great  majority  in  the  Congress — 
stands  ready  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  whatever  sums  of  money  are 
necessary  to  carry  foi-ward  an  overall 
space  program  of  whatever  magnitude 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  twin  goals 
of  guaranteeing  the  Nation's  security 
and  of  assuring  America's  preeminence 
in  the  field  of  space  exploration.  My 
second  reason  for  emphasizing  this  point 
is  that  it  has  been  rehably  reported  in 
the  press  this  morning  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  planning  to  urge  upon  the  Na- 
tion a  "crash  program  "  to  make  America 
first  with  a  man  on  the  moon.  I  have 
no  desire  to  prejudge  the  President's  pro- 
posal, but  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  our  committee  by  the  Na- 
tion's leading  scientists,  there  is  con- 
siderable question  that  expenditures  of 
vast  sums  of  money  will,  in  fact,  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  a  successful  lunar  shot.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  sufiQcient  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  counsel  of  these 
scientists  and  that  billions  of  dollars  will 
not  be  spent  wastefully  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  enhance  American  prestige.  Particu- 
larly this  should  be  avoided  if  it  will 
mean  any  delay  whatsoever  in  the  other 
vitally  important  facets  of  our  space 
effort. 

One  of  these  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  particular  importance  is  the  com- 
munications satellite  program,  by  means 
of  which  the  entire  world  could  be  linked 
in  a  single  high-speed  communications 
system. 

An  operational  communications  satel- 
lite system  would  provide  instantaneous 
telephone   service   to   all   parts   of    the 


world,  and  television,  now  rather  nar- 
rowly limited  by  the  need  for  frequent 
microwave  relay  stations  could  be  trans- 
mitted on  a  worldwide  basis.  Such  a 
system  has  possibilities  which  challenge 
the  imagination,  and  their  realization 
would  be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in 
the  all-important  communications  field. 
For  the  United  States  to  make  such  a 
communications  system  available  to  the 
world  would  be  a  most  significant  and 
worthwhile  achievement,  and  I  have 
been  urging  a  rapid  speedup  in  the  com- 
munications  satellite  program. 

In  particular,  I  have  suggested  that 
NASA  officially  invite  the  participation  of 
private  industry  in  the  development  of 
such  a  program  and  that  it  encourage 
the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the 
Nation's  space  activities. 

Many  of  our  space  activities  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  on  primarily  as  gov- 
ernment projects,  but  this  is  one  area  of 
space  development  in  which  private  en- 
terprise has  already  indicated  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  to  take  the  reins  and 
move  forward  quickly,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Several  of  the  Nation  s  leading  com- 
panies, leaders  in  the  communications 
field,  have  already  come  forward  with  an 
offer  to  the  Government  m  which  they 
have  proposed  to  make  a  worldwide  com- 
munications system  operational  in  1964 
at  their  own  expense,  and  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  the  President,  and  through 
him  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  will  give  their  approval 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  improved  com- 
munications between  all  nations  will 
bring  about  much  better  understanding 
among  nations  and  greatly  enhance  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  when  this  can  be 
done  in  the  best  traditions  of  American 
private  enterprise  I  think  we  should 
move  forward  with  it  at  the  fastest  pos- 
sible speed.  This  is  an  area  m  which  we 
seem  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
now  and  I  believe  that  with  proper  em- 
phasis from  the  admini.<--t ration  we  are 
in  a  position  to  .score  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant "first"  in  a  field  which  can  be 
of  immense  value  to  the  entire  world. 
One  final  word  about  our  various 
space  programs.  Mr,  Chairman.  We  have 
been  in  the  Space  Age  for  only  a  very 
short  time  and  we  are  just  now  still  on 
the  threshold  of  a  vast  and  largely  un- 
known universe. 

Of  necessity  we  must  probe  in  many 
directions  and  not  all  of  our  activities 
will  be  productive.  We  will  be  spending 
in  the  future  much  larger  sums  of  money 
than  we  are  dealing  with  today,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  sums  will  be 
fully  justified.  Every  one  of  the  scien- 
tific disciplmes  is  already  coming  into 
play  and  much  greater  efforts  will  be 
called  for  as  we  begin  to  unlock  the 
really  great  mysteries  of  the  univer.se.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  approach  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  with  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  it  deserves,  but  that  we  also 
maintain  a  sense  of  perspective  and  that 
we  allow  our  efforts  to  be  determined  by 
rational  scientific  considerations  and  not 
by  the  propaganda  efforts  of  other 
nations. 
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I  believe  that  the  committee  has  done 
so  in  the  submission  of  this  legislation 
to  the  House,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  advocating  ap- 
proval of  HJi.  6874  and  placing  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  that  aspect  of  the 
bUl  which  deals  with  a  $51 '2  milhon  al- 
location for  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

This  allocation  request  is  made  up  of 
a  $15  million  proposed  expenditure  for 
construction  and  facilities  of  Project 
Rover  as  described  on  pages  74  and  75 
of  the  report;  and 

A  $36 '2  million  expenditure  for  the 
testing  of  nuclear  and  electric  vehicles, 
propellants,  and  engines  as  described  on 
pages  42  and  43  of  the  report. 

Of  this  total,  $28  million  represents  a 
budget  request  v/hich  I  believe  to  be  non- 
controversial.  Tliat  is.  an  allocation 
originally  submitted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  approved  by  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

The  additional  .523 'j  million  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  both  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  at  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  focusing  at- 
tention on  it  now. 

After  receiving  the  original  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  .A.dm:n;.=:.tration's 
request  for  $51'_>  milhon.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud£?et  eliminated  the  S15  million 
construction  and  facilities  request  for 
Project  Rover  and  cut  $8 '2  million  from 
the  $36 '2  million  genera!  testin:^  request. 

The  rea.soning  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
was  that  these  fund.''  would  only  be  used 
if  certain  tests  now  beinc  conducted 
proved  successful  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  until 
events  justified  the  allocation  than  to 
allocate  on  the  presumption  of  -uccess. 

The  countering  ar::ument  originally 
advanced  by  NAS.A  and  upheld  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
after  listenin:^  to  a  nun^ber  of  expert 
witnes.ses  was  that  m  the  event  of  suc- 
cess the  necessity  of  having  to  reapply 
for  an  additional  budcet  allocation 
would  brine  about  delays,  loss  of  lead- 
time,  and  upset  schedules  in  a  proeram 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
Simply  stated,  we  did  not  belie'.e  that 
we  could  afford  not  to  gamble  on  success. 

Mr.  Cha;rm.;in  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
by  both  voting  record  and  back«jround 
be  classed  as  an  economic  conservative. 
I  will  normally  support  the  Bureau  of 
the..*f?idget  when  it  cuts  the  allocation 
requests  of  Govemmient  asiencies.  But. 
m  this  particular  case,  I  believe  that  the 
evaluation  of  time  mad^  by  NASA  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics IS  wiser,  more  realistic,  and  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  our  Nation  than 
is  the  evaluation  of  time  placed  on  this 
particular  project  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  have  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Pul- 
To.v  i  in  writing  to  the  President  urying 
the  highest  possible  priority  be  given 
this  development — see  letter  inserted  in 


remarks  of  the  sentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania iMr.  F\;lton;. 

Mr.  Horner,  Associate  Administrator, 
NASA,  before  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  early  m  February  1960. 
stated  that  an  appropriations  cut  by 
Congress  of  SIS' 2  million  in  the  R,  &  D 
funds  caijsed  NASA  to  reduce  the  funds 
for  the  F-1  or  the  NOVA  engine  program 
by  S6  million  with  a  resultant  delay  of 
12  to  18  months. 

The  practice  of  carrying  on  parallel 
projects  to  expedite  and  guarantee  con- 
tinuity of  programs  is  common  both  in 
business  and  Government  Tlie  concur- 
rent development  of  the  Polaris  subma- 
rine and  the  Polaris  missile  is  a  notable 
example  of  congressional  wisdom  in 
guardmg  against  delays  and  .securing  the 
Lireatest  possible  iin.e  advantage  from 
success  by  anticipatory  financing. 

Whether  we  see  our  space  program  as 
a  matter  of  national  defense,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  international  pres- 
tige, or  as  the  great  adventure  of  our 
age,  we  know  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  demanding  that  this 
country  pass  Russia  and  become  No.  1 
in  space. 

Many  experts,  capable  of  a.ssessing  our 
relative  technical  experience  and  skill 
in  nuclear  science,  believe  that  our  un- 
questioned superiority  in  space  may 
come  during  the  period  of  the  inevitable 
switch  over  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  forms  of  nuclear  propulsion 
in  rocket  engines. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  submit 
that  we  must  place  an  extraordinary 
value  on  time  on  a  matter  so  profoundly 
important  to  all  of  us.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express 
themselves  in  support  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
request  and  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  and  affirm  the  S51'2  mil- 
lion covering  that  section  of  H.R.  6874 
concerned  with  nuclear  propulsion. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  my 
endorsement  of  the  entire  bill. 

Mr  PT'LTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELI:.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  a  new 
Member,  on  his  maiden  speech  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  well  thought  out,  it  had 
good  material,  and  it  was  right  to  the 
point. 

Secondly,  may  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfoi-nIa  on  his  activity 
and  his  vigor  in  getting  the  nuclear 
rotor  rocket  program  underway  so  that 
America  not  only  will  be  equal  to  Rus- 
sia but  will  leapfrog  the  Soviet  efforts 
in  space.  This  is  the  kind  of  effort  we 
need  on  the  Science  and  Space  Com- 
mittee, and  I  welcome  him  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  D.^DDARrol. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise   to   discuss   briefly   the  portions  of 


this  authorization  voted  to  life  sciences 
aspects  of  the  space  program.  I  was 
disturbed  a  year  ago  when  I  first  inquired 
into  the  proposal  because  of  the  evident 
intent  of  NASA  to  establish  a  fifth  func- 
tional division  of  its  agency  to  carry  on 
bio.>cientific  research. 

I  was  aware  at  the  time  tliat  such 
biomedical  studies  are  being  conducted 
by  a  number  of  governmental  agencies. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  since  filed  a  most  com- 
plete report  on  the  scope  of  biomedical 
research.  More  specifically,  an  out- 
standing handbook  on  space  research 
in  the  life  sciences  has  been  compiled 
by  Dr.  Earl  W.  Lindveit  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  indicating  many  of  the  facili- 
ties available  for  such  research. 

Late  last  fall  I  did  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  such  space-related  scientific  re- 
search in  the  military  and  nonmilitary 
departments  of  Government.  I  have 
filed  my  report  with  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  question  witnesses  before 
our  committee  regarding  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate such  research  and  to  deter- 
mine a  definite  need  for  any  proposals. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  au- 
thorization, I  was  pleased  when  a  sub- 
committee under  the  distlngaiished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  Teagui]  was 
designated  to  examine  the  field  of  bio- 
medical research.  It  seems  to  me  that 
NASA  witnesses  before  this  subcommittee 
for  the  first  time  made  a  very  clear  ex- 
position of  their  plans  and  showed  that 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  better  organ- 
ization that  will  guarantee  efficient  and 
economical  research  in  these  areas. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  letter  to  the  Speak- 
er from  James  E.  Webb,  Admini.strator  of 
NASA,  dated  May  12.  1961.  Mr.  Wtbb 
reported  to  the  Speaker : 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  undertaking  a  research  pro- 
pram  requiring  physiological  and  behavioral 
data  on  chimpanzees.  The  research  con- 
tracts proposed  to  carry  out  the  program  will 
require  the  construction  of  research  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  animals.  The  most 
practical  and  economical  way  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  Is  through  augmentation 
of  the  aeromedlcal  field  laboratory.  HoUoman 
Air  Force  Biise,  N.  Mex. 

I  am  happy  that  this  specific  action 
shows  that  the  Space  Administration  is 
looking  closely  at  the  possibility  of  using 
existing  facilities  before  it  recommends 
new  ones.  Earlier  Mr.  Webb  had  can- 
celed plans  proposed  by  NASA  in  the 
original  space  budget  to  built  a  new 
vivarium  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  the  life  sciences  portion 
of  the  NASA  authorization  is  most  im- 
portant in  our  research  program.  Now 
that  we  are  assured  that  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  avoid  duplication,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  program  as  sub- 
mitted deserves  our  full  support. 

The  importance  of  such  biomedical  re- 
search is  amply  recognized  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Dr.  E.  Vincent  Askey. 
president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, expressed  it  well  when  he 
issued  the  following  statement  on  the 
successful  flight  of  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard, 
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the    first    American    astronaut,    and    I 
quote: 

The  medical  profession  Is  thrilled  by  the 
news  that  an  American  has  soared  Into  space 
and  returned  safely.  Doctors  are  proud  of 
the  role  they  have  played  In  making  such  a 
historic  achievement  possible.  Of  great 
significance  to  earthbound  man  Is  the  in- 
tensive research  on  the  vital  systems — in- 
cluding the  heart,  circulation,  and  respiratory 
mechanism — that  preceded  the  flight.  Prom 
the  demands  for  better  knowledge  about  the 
physical  makeup  of  humans  and  what  is 
required  to  help  them  survive  in  the  hostile 
environment  of  space  will  come  medical 
benefits  for  all  mankind. 

We  are  already  reaping  benefits  from 
the  medical  aspects  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. So,  I  may  say,  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  feels,  according  to  an 
article  in  Pravda,  that — 

man's  entry  Into  space  will  extend  Immeas- 
\irably  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge 
and  will  enrich  Immeasurably  our  science 
and  culture. 

In  testimony  before  the  Teague  sub- 
committee. Brig.  Gen.  Don  Flickinger, 
the  head  of  the  Air  Force's  space  life 
sciences  program,  has  said: 

People  who  are  aware  of  "our  present  state 
of  the  art"  in  the  space  life  sciences  are 
shocked  by  the  progress  exhibited  by  the 
Russians  in  the  earth  orbital  flight  of  Yuri 
Gagarin. 

While  recognizing  that  the  Russians 
are  active  in  this  field,  I  believe  we  can 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  already  done 
over  the  years  in  our  space  medical  re- 
search. As  man  travels  higher,  faster, 
and  farther,  he  undergoes  new  tests  and 
extremes  of  conditions.  Our  programs 
of  biological  research  have  taught  us 
much  that  we  can  regard  as  dividends 
with  respect  to  health  problems. 

For  instance,  scientists  have  dis- 
covered that  a  fuel  employed  in  the  mis- 
sile program— hydrazine— has  applica- 
tions useful  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
Illnesses  and  tuberculosis.  Because  asti-o- 
nauts  must  face  belts  of  radiation,  the 
Army  has  been  doing  some  work  on  anti- 
radiation  pills  which  may  be  of  benefit. 
There  is  also  a  means  of  rapidly  lowering 
blood  t-<mperature  in  operations,  and  a 
small  efficient  valve  which  could  replace 
the  valve  in  a  human  heart. 

I  believe  that  the  Space  Administra- 
tion needs  the  capacity  to  do  research 
essential  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
our  space  effort.  The  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  outlines  a  detailed  and  prac- 
tical plan  for  fundamental  research  in 
satelHtes  and  space  probes  which  can 
produce  most  valuable  information.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  a.spect  of  our  space 
program  and  have  been  assured  that  it 
wiU  be  carried  out  with  a  constant 
awareness  of  a  need  to  coordinate  and 
direct  all  research  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  in  man-hours  or  in  expensive 
facilities. 

What  we  learn  will  be  of  benefit  to 
medicine  and  to  mankind.  This  space 
research  has  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  man's 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

I  also  support  the  other  items  included 
in  H  R  6874  as  submitted  by  the  Honor- 
able Overton  Brooks,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  BassI. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  want  to  say  I  deplore 
the  hasty  and  almost  casual  manner  in 
which  this  bill  is  now  being  considered. 
Here  we  are  at  a  late  hour  with  a  very 
few  Members  on  the  floor  and  with  an 
inadequate  opportunity  to  debate  what 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  this  country  today,  namely,  what 
should  be  our  space  program  for  1962. 
I  regret  that  I  feel  constrained  to  cut  my 
remarks  short.  For  this  reason,  be- 
cause I  know  the  pressure  is  on  to  ad- 
journ this  afternoon,  I  want  to  sum- 
marize my  position  only  very  briefly  and 
my  reasons  for  associating  my.self  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
George  P.  Miller  1  when  we  signed  the 
minority  report  of  the  committee. 

We  have  several  authorization  figures 
on  our  space  program  for  1962.  We 
have  the  Eisenhower  budget  figure,  to- 
taling $1,109  billion.  We  have  the  Ken- 
nedy budget  figures  of  $1,250  billion. 
We  have  the  figures  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  totaling 
$1,376  billion.  This  is  the  figure  from 
which  our  committee  operated.  And 
then  I  am  told.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to- 
morrow the  President  is  going  to  submit 
a  new  set  of  figures  which  will  be 
roughly  $500  million  more  than  his  pre- 
vious budget  figure  of  $1,250  billion. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  original  NASA  request  was 
$1,417  billion,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
brought  it  down  to  $1,235,300,000. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
think  I  am  right,  but  we  do  not  have 
time  to  go  into  detail  on  that. 

Now  let  it  be  made  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  adequate  and  liberal 
funds  for  the  support  of  our  national 
space  program.  I  am  ready  at  all  times 
to  vote  for  any  sums  that  have  been 
properly  explained  and  justified.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman.  I  deplore  the  hasty 
and  precipitous  manner  in  which  these 
funds  were  authorized  by  the  Space 
Committee.  In  my  opinion,  none  of  the 
increases  over  the  budget  figures  were 
adequately  explained  or  justified  in  suf- 
ficient detail. 

We  started  our  hearings  shortly  after 
Gagarin's  orbital  flight  around  the 
world. 

They  were  conducted  in  an  atmo.<:- 
phere  of  panic,  almost  hysteria.  I  had 
the  feeling  most  of  the  committee  was 
in  a  mood  to  approve  almost  any  figure 
on  a  crash  program  basis.  This  is  a  most 
unwise  and  most  un.-^ound   approach. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshiie.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
profound  respect  for  the  gentleman's 
opinion  and  I  know  he  wants  to  be  ac- 
curate, but  I  would  call  the  pentlemans 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  40 
days  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  We  had 
actually  8  days  of  hearings  on  the  in- 
creases over  and  above  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet. 
but  which  were  approved  by  NASA. 
There  were  8  solid  days  of  hearings.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  had  hearings  of  the 
subcommittees  on  one  of  which,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire serves,  with  reference  to  various 
portions  of  the  bill.  So,  there  was  not 
much  haste  in  40  days  of  hearings  that 
we  had.  and  the  8  days  when  we  con- 
sidered each  item  over  arid  above  that 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  re- 
spectfully differ  from  my  chairman;  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  hearings,  but  only  a 
few  were  actually  on  these  authoriza- 
tion figures  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  sub- 
committee which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chairman  only  had  1  day  in  which  to 
complete  its  work  which,  in  my  estima- 
tion, was  entirely  inadequate. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  just  two 
examples  of  the  hasty  consideration  of 
this  committee.  Take  the  figures  on 
solid  fuel  propulsion. 

The  Kennedy  budget  figure  was  $3  - 
100,000.  The  NASA  request  figure  was 
$8,100,000.  The  committee's  figure  was 
$18,100,000.  Why  the  extra  $10  million? 
I  could  find  no  justification  for  that.  It 
could  have  been  $20  million  or  $30  mil- 
lion or  S50  million. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.     General 
Ostrander  who  is  with  NASA  appeared 
before      the      committee.     The      record 
shows  when  he  was  asked,  that  NASA 
needed    $10    million    additional    so    the 
committee  put  that  in  and  that  is  how 
it  is  there.     He  represented  N.'^SA  and 
Ls   a    high   official    in    NAS.^.     Further- 
more, he  is  an  expert  of  no  mean  ability. 
Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.     I  re- 
spectfully   differ    from    my    chainnan. 
The  testimony  on  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized   for   solid   fuel    propulsion   was 
based  almost  entirely  on  tne  testimony 
of  officials  from  private  concerns  manu- 
facturing .-^olid  propellants     These  peo- 
ple were  sincere,   but   they   nevertheless 
had  a  self-interest  in  getting  the  com- 
mittee to  approve  a  bip  figur-?. 

Perhaps  you  saw  yesterd;iy  an  article 
in  the  W'ashington  Star  reporting  on  the 
committee  hearing  concerning  the  orbi- 
tal rendezvous  project.  There  the  NASA 
witness  as  well  as  one  of  the  committee 
members  apparently  did  not  even  know 
the  committee  had  already  granted  the 
full  NASA  request  on  th£.t  particular 
project,  rather  than  the  Budget  figure. 
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This  is  just  an  example  of  the  hasty  and 
precipitous  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  bill  when  some  of 
Its  members  did  not  even  know  afterward 
what  the  committee  had  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  feel 
that  the  wise  and  sound  approach  to  this 
whole  program  is  to  do  what  our  com- 
mittee did  last  year,  and  that  is  au- 
thorize the  full  1962  budget  fl§:ure.  That 
represents  a  sound,  carefully  planned, 
and  yet  ambitious  space  program.  We 
must  not  be  panicked  into  a  crash  pro- 
gram hastily  put  together.  This  can 
be  very  wasteful  of  our  resources  pos- 
sibly disastrous  in  bringing  more  fail- 
ures, and  is  the  surest  way  to  stay  be- 
hind the  Russians  in  this  space  race 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  later  the  House,  will 
more  fully  and  carefully  consider  the 
amount  to  be  spent  by  NASA  in  1962  than 
did  our  committee  and  the  Hou^se  today 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  i<en- 
tleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  R.\ndall;. 

Mr.  RANDALiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  limiting  the  tune  of  debate 
ha.s  been  raised.  Let  me  assure  you  I 
shall  try  hard  not  to  use  the  full  5 
minutes. 

However.  I  join  with  the  t;entleman 
from  New  Hampshire  in  depluring  the 
rushing  through  of  a  bill  just  because 
It  IS  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  mvolvm,' 
over  a  billion  dollars  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  there  was  lack  rf 
tune  devoted  to  this  bill  in  committee. 
I  will  have  to  differ  with  that  viewpxiint 
and  say  that  there  were  40  days  devoted 
to  hearings.  As  a  new  member  of  tlip 
committee  I  can  assure  every  Member 
here  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  given 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by  the 
full  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  a  moment 
ago  asked  a  question  about  the  $8  million 
for  travel  expenses.  I  would  call  his 
attention  to  page  9  of  the  report  and 
remind  him  that  the  great  bulk  of  travel 
expense  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  NASA's 
operations  are  spread  all  over  the  world, 
necessitating  the  tran.^^portation  not  only 
of  technical  personnel  but  al.-o  of  medi- 
cal personnel,  as  well  as  the  tran.'^porta- 
tion  of  things  all  over  the  world  to  dozens 
of  tracking  stations.  This  is  a  world- 
wide operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.     1  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.     But  the  total  expendi- 
ture  is    not   for    the    transportation    of 
persons;  it  says  "persons  and  things." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Page  10  of  the  report 
goes  into  that  quite  thoroughly:  $740,000 
is  requested  for  the  transportation  of 
things.  This  item  pertains  largely  to 
the  shipment  of  personal  property  of 
NASA  and  personal  property  of  new 
employees  being  shipped  to  their  initial 
duty  stations  and  also  for  transporta- 
tion of  certain  employees  which  of  nec- 
essity must  be  continuously  transferred 
between  NASA  installations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  RANT) ALL,    I  yield. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  many  planes  this  space  organi- 
zation operates? 

Mr  FLT.TON.    May  I  answer  thaf 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.-^ylvania. 

Mr  PULTON.  They  have  one  plane 
for  personnel,  and  they  do  not  own  it. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  H  R  6874  and  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  some  repetition.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  out  of  order  to  repeat  apam 
for  the  Record  the  figures  that  we  are 
talking  about  here  today. 

P'irst  NASA  originally  requested  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  about  $1,400 
million. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
however,  approved  only  about  $1,250 
million. 

Third.  Our  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
approved  about  $1,375   million. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about 
It  and  so  that  it  may  be  utterly  clear  in 
the  Record,  I  thuik  that  we  should  again 
emphasize  and  point  out.  as  was  sub- 
stantiated and  back'-d  up  by  all  NASA 
witnesses,  that  the  amounts  approved  by 
Uie  committee  will  only  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  10-year  plan  cur- 
rently governing  NASA's  space  program. 
Even  with  these  mcreased  amounts, 
there  is  but  little  provision  to  provide 
greater  capability  to  accelerate  very  sig- 
nificantly our  space  program. 

All  of  the  changes  which  were  made 
by  the  committee  were  made  after  long 
and  f  xtensive  hearings,  many  briefings, 
and  literally  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and 
I  am  sure  that  evei-y  member  of  the  com- 
mittee can  assure  each  Member  of  this 
House  that  any  increase  in  funds  by  the 
committee  is  but  the  committee's  re- 
sponse to  what  It  belitves  to  be  the  vital 
need  for  urgency  in  our  space  program. 

If  you  will  study  the  report,  you  will 
note  that  on  pages  84  and  85  are  thase 
changes  made  by  the  committee  and 
you  will  observe  that,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  caf;e  of  increa.se  in  funds 
for  the  study  of  solid  p:  ip' Hants,  all 
increases  were  made  m  conformity  with 
'long-ranae  plannmg  by  the  National 
Aerunau'ics  and  Space  Administration. 
To  put  the  matter  very  simply  the  com- 
mitt<=e  action  rc.-^Lores  money  cut  purely 
for  budgetary  reasons.  As  one  who  at- 
tended most  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
H  R.  G874.  which  is  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  that 
each  Item  of  these  mcrea.-es  was  investi- 
gated by  the  comnxittee  and  further- 
m  ire  has  been  justified  by  the  technical 
authorities. 

So  that  It  may  appear  very  clearly  ^n 
the  CoNnREssioNM.  ReroRD  I  think  we 
should  enumerate  again  the  categories 
in  which  the  committee  approvtxi  in- 
crea.ses; 

First.  Sounding  rockets — an  increase 
of  $2  million. 

Second.  Scientific  satellites — an  in- 
incr'-ase  of  $13  million. 

Third  Meteoroiot'ical  satellites — an 
increa.se  of   $12  million,    and   if   I   may 


digress  for  just  a  moment,  when  we 
speak  of  the  practical  value  of  space 
exploration,  there  is  nothing  more  prac- 
tical or  nothing  more  valuable  than  ad- 
ditional Tiros  weather  satellites  which 
would  give  our  country  continuous 
weather  observation  during  the  entire 
calendar  year  of  1962  as  a  result  of  this 
increased  appropriation. 

Fourth.  Project  Apollo:  Tliis  was  an 
increase  of  about  $43  million  for  man 
limar  observation  and  exploration, 
■Without  this  increase,  we  could  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  badly  behind  schedule  for 
the  reason  that  life  sciences  investiga- 
tions and  high  speed  reentry  te.'^ts  would 
have  to  be  slowed  down  or  abandoned. 

Fifth.  Launching  vrhicle  t«>chn;que.s — 
an  increase  of  only  $8  million  which  will 
permit  further  development  in-orbit 
rendezvous  techniques  and  for  refuel- 
ing spacecraft.  This  could  have  peace- 
ful value  but  it  is  also  tremendously 
important  as  a  po.ssible  military  use 

Mr  RAI^DALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  take  a  further  second  to  say  that 
reference  was  made  in  previous  remarks 
by  other  Memt)ers  about  the  increase 
in  amounts  for  solid  propellants.  True, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  budget  for 
solid  prop)elIants.  We  heard  witnesses 
from  contracting  firms  and  research 
firms  who  simply  suggested  or  asserted 
they  could  do  thus  and  so.  Whether  or 
not  they  can  live  up  to  their  claims  Ls  yet 
unknown.  They  were  speaking  in  terms 
of  pounds  of  thrust.  Tlie  liquid  proF>el- 
Lant  people  have  been  talking  about  a 
million  and  a  half  and  maybe  250.000 
additional  pounds  of  thrust  for  the  upper 
stages.  Their  claims  were  made  on  a 
speculative  basis,  but  they  told  us  they 
could  get  a  pound  thrust  of  several  mil- 
lion pounds.  They  gave  us  the  one  hope 
in  all  the  hearings  of  the  possibihty  of 
leapfrogging  the  Russians. 

Let  us  say  that  in  only  a  $3  million 
total  budget  for  solid  propellants  you 
cannot  make  a  very  good  investigation 
in  terms  of  proving  or  disproving  these 
assertions  of  the  solid  propeUant  advo- 
cates. 

The  committee  increased  recom- 
mended appropriations  for  solid  propul- 
sion to  $18  million,  for  in  Uie  opinion  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  committee 
Uiis  offered  tiie  one  opportunity,  the  one 
chance  to  help  out  in  our  biggest  lag  and 
that  is  in  booster  capacity.  Certainly  it 
is  in  a  way  a  chauice  we  are  taking.  But 
this  is  the  only  large  or  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  authorization.  Nonetheless 
it  is  a  chance  we  have  to  take  if  we  are 
going  to  try  for  a  real  leap  ahead  and 
perhaps  go  out  in  front  of  tlie  Sovieus. 

Unlike  two  of  my  colleagues.  I  did  not 
introduce  a  bill  specifically  calling  for 
the  authorization  of  additional  funds 
for  solid  propellants  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  may  well  be  tlie  oi.u  area  of 
activity  in  which  our  country  can  move 
ahead  the  fastest  in  the  race  for  space. 
Originally  $3  million  of  rt-search  funds 
were  allocated  for  .solid  fuel  propellants 
prior  to  action  by  the  committee  which 
increased  that  amount  by  $15  million. 
It  appears  that  the  SovieU^  have  a  su- 
periority in  booster  capacity  to  launch 
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their  space  vehicles.  They  can  deliver 
more  measured  pound  thrusts  to  carry 
a  bigger  and  greater  payload  into  space 
than  is  possible  in  our  present  .space 
efforts.  Now.  we  have  had  witnes.ses 
from  research  firms  before  our  commit- 
tee that  say  they  can  increase  several 
fold  the  propulsion  tiuust  of  the  liquid 
propulsion  method,  that  Is.  the  hydrogen 
oxygen  engine. 

On  the  other  hand,  solid  propellant 
advocates  speak  of  the  development  of 
booster  capacity  or  a  thrust  in  terms  of 
several  million  pounds  of  thrust  or  many 
times  the  capacity  of  that  now  possible 
by  the  use  o:'  liquid  propellants.  Solid 
propellant  ro:kets  have  many  potential 
advantages  from  a  manufacturing  and 
logistic  point  )f  view 

F^rst  Solid  propellant  motors  are  very 
simple  in  des:gn.  They  have  no  compli- 
cated components  or  movinp  parts. 

Second  'D  e^e  loacunL'  motors  mav  he 
prepared  at  the  manufacturing  plant 
and  shipped  easily  and  safely  by  com- 
mon earner  without  any  further  load" 
or  preparatio:!  at  the  launchiiig  site 

Third.  These  pnpellant.s  are  nonde- 
structive and  noncorrosive  and  mo.<:t  im- 
portant are  nonexplosive  and  equally  im- 
portant can  tx'  made  from  material  easily 
available  in  iarge  quantities  at  a  low 
price  and  by  a  basically  simple  process. 

F'ourth  After  the  motors  have  been 
loaded  they  can  be  stored  on  the  ground 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  remain 
ready  for  immediate  use  without  further 
preparation. 

All  in  all,  thi^  solid  rocket  or  rather  the 
solid  propellant  for  any  booster  engine 
enjoys  low  manufacturing  cost  and  what 
many  of  us  bf  lieve  a  high  reliability  in 
operation.  Miny  of  us  felt  at  first  that 
we  had  only  tiie  word  of  the  contractor 
or  the  manufacturers  of  .solid  propel- 
lants in  .support  of  our  contention  of  the 
."niperiority  of  solid  propellants.  but  as 
additional  witnesses  from  firms  from 
both  coasts  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee some  of  us  became  convinced 
there  should  be  a  greater  authorization 
for  solid  propulsion  becau.se  if  the  as- 
sertions of  the.-^e  witnesses  were  correct, 
as  I  have  said  before.  ;t  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  increase  .several  times 
fold  the  thrust  in  terms  of  poundage  in 
our  booster  or  launching  vehicles.  Cer- 
tainly, for  $3  million  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  figure  we  could  not  take 
a  very  good  look  at  the  afvsertions  of 
these  manufacturers.  This  increased 
appropriation  will  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  exploit  to  the  very  greatest  ad- 
vantage all  of  the  very  excellent  charac- 
teristics of  a  .solid  propellant  rocket. 

Tlie  local  pre.s,s  indicated  in  tins  morn- 
ing's paper  that  the  Pre.sident  now  be- 
lieves our  country  n-ust  get  into  the 
.space  race  all  of  the  way  to  get  out.  and 
that  his  decision  will  be  to  give  it  all 
this  Nation  has.  Accordingly  there  may 
be  otlier  auttionzation  bills  to  come 
before  this  House  before  it  adjourns  but 
you  have  here  today  the  beginning  of 
a  stronger  program  in  space  and  we  have 
here  very  modest  increases  which  should 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by  this  body 
today. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  the  accelenition  of  the 
space  program  and  our  space  achieve- 
ments is  not  .simply  of  great  value,  it 
IS  of  immeasurable  value  and  will  have 
an  immeasurable  effect  on  oar  national 
prestige  and,  if  you  please,  cur  national 
-•security.  World  leadership  in  space  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  first  carder  but  of 
paramount  importance  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  successful  in  this  effort  to 
preserve  world  peace. 

This  bill  which  is  not  increased  in  any 
large  magnitude  simply  goes  along  with 
the  10-year  program  of  NASA  and  not 
very  much  more.  It  is  but  another  step 
in  the  program  planned  when  NASA  was 
established. 

■While  this  authorization  bill  undoubt- 
edly contains  large  sums  which  will 
ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  military  and  thus  much  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  just  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  defen.*^  as  if  it  were 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation, yet,  at  the  same  time  this  bill 
is  another  st^p  and  probably  the  most 
important  step  to  be  made  by  this  the 
87th  Congress  in  achieving  our  national 
objective  to  explore  space  for  [peaceful 
purposes  and  bring  the  benefits  of  such 
research  and  development  to  practical 
reality  and  thereby  benefit  all  mankind 
in  a  peaceful  world. 

i.Ir.  FULTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  , 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  ex- 
cellent speech  and  his  fine  ctoperation. 
He  has  made  a  cood  member  of  the  com- 
mittee :  he  is  a  liardworkin^  member, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  FULTON  Mr.  Chairm;in.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  comes  up 
with  reference  to  these  budget  figures 
for  solid  propulsion  for  the  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  approved  by  the  Budget 
for  solid  propulsion.  As  of  January  16, 
1961,  there  is  a  figure  of  $3  1  million 
The  amended  budget  request  by  NASA, 
March  17,  1961,  was  $8  1  million.  The 
amount  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  March  28,  1961,  S3  1  milhon 
for  solid  fuel  propulsion.  That  was  a 
cutback  of  $5  mDhon  on  tie  NASA 
amended  budget  request  of  March  17. 
1961.  The  committee  went  beck  to  the 
figure  of  $3,1  million,  the  NAS\  request, 
and  then  added  another  $10  million  on 
my  amendment,  making  the  tDtal  com- 
mittee figure  for  solid  propulsion  $18  1 
million.  I  belie\e  this  is  necessary  be- 
cause even  in  the  cuiTent  fiscal  year 
there  is  $68  milhon  for  liquid  fuel  jiro- 
pulsion.  We  certainly  should  ha\e  a 
more  proportionate  approach. 

Adm.  W  F.  Raborn,  Director,  Special 
Projects  Office.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  who  is  m  charpe  of  the  Polaris 
solid  fuel  propulsion  vehicle,  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
on  February  4.  1959  stated  that  the 
Polaris  project  was  a  bold  strikeout  in 
solid  propellant  developments  while  the 
rest  of  the  national  effort  was  being 
channelr-d  into  the  liquid  fuel  path.  He 
stated    further    that    this    two-pronged 


approach   was   a    gamble   that   paid   off 
.handsomely. 

If  we  ill  the  UniUHl  States  want  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  Russians  in  space, 
we  need  not  only  the  liquid  fuel  propui- 
.sion  but  also  the  sohd  fuel  approach, 
and  likewise  we  sliould  have  tiic  nuclear 
and  the  electric  propulsion  fuel  as  fur- 
ther approaches  m  the  future  for  oper- 
ating vehicles  m  space. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on 
the  supplemental  views  as  contained  m 
the  committee  report.  There  is  really 
not  a  dUTercnce  of  $141,600,000  between 
the  committee  approach  and  the  two 
members  filmg  supplemental  views 
There  ^is  only  $126,600,000  difference. 
The  $15  million  for  emergency  construc- 
tion of  facilities  IS  m  each  of  the  figures. 
So  that^^our  new  figure  of  the  committee 
of  $1,376,900,000  is  simply  an  increase 
of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  figure  of 
$1,250,300,000. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  llluiois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  FULTON  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'H.ARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  make  Uie  statement  that  we  miss  the 
gentleman  sorely  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  we  are  so  happy  he 
IS  doing  such  a  good  job  on  the  other 
committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  tliank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   ;  Mr.  Ryan  J. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chau-raan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  I  rise  to  add  mv  sup- 
port for  H  R.  6874.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  disiinguislied  cha.nnan  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  former  Speaker  of  the 
Ho-ose  for  their  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  committee;  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  them.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  represents  the  least  that  we  in  the 
United  States  must  do  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  worthwhile  space  program. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
5:ram  costs  money.  In  that  connc-ctioa. 
I  would  point  out  two  tilings.  First,  if 
we  cai-ry  out  the  space  pro;:;ram  on  a 
halfhearted  basis  we  may  as  well  aban- 
don it  from  a  political  point  of  view; 
there  is  no  poLnt  m  being  'too  little  and 
too  late  "  indefinitely  and  permitting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reap  the  entire  political 
harvest  of  space  exploration.  Secondly, 
if  we  approach  the  program  in  earnest 
and  accomplish  what  our  free  society  is 
capable  of  doing  with  it,  the  rewards 
are  apt  to  be  incalculable, 

I  favor  Uie  second  approach.  Our 
national  prestige  is  tightly  interwoven 
with  the  space  program. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  let  me  say  a  special 
word  about  one  area  of  this  bill — the 
area  for  which  our  committee  author- 
ized the  greatest  increase  in  funds — 
Project  Apollo. 

In  March  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  went  on  rec- 
ord as  needing  $79,7  million  in  order  to 
go   forward    with   its  plans   for  Apo'lo. 
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Only  $29.5  million  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  After  extensive 
examination  of  the  matter,  the  Commit- 
t^'e  on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  ap- 
proved the  additional  $50.2  million — 
$42.6  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, $5  million  for  tracking  facilities, 
and  $2.6  million  for  staffing. 

Why  an  increase  of  this  magnitude'' 

Project  Apollo  carries  a  ver>-  large 
share  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
entire  free  world.  Apollo  is  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  the  way  to  explore  the 
moon  through  human  observation — first 
by  instrumented  test  vehicles,  then  by 
manned  vehicles  orbiting  the  moon,  and 
finally  by  a  manned  landing  on  the 
moon.  It  is  the  space  vehicle  whlc^.  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  offers  promise  of 
the  greatest  practical  reward — both  :n 
terms  of  national  stature  and  in  terms 
of  scientific  achievement  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  human  knowledge  Apollo  is 
our  entr-/  in  the  race  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  moon. 

Yet  without  the  increase  we  are  mak- 
ing here  for  Apollo,  we  will  be  fundint: 
this  critical  program  at  only  one-third 
the  amount  necessary  to  move  it  rapidly 
ahead. 

Does  this  make  sense? 

The  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  to  speed  up  the  Saturn, 
Centaur,  and  Rover  booster  programs — 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Apollo  possible,  among  other  things. 
But  if  we  do  not  provide  the  additional 
money  included  here  for  Apollo's  space- 
craft and  flight  technoloey,  the  years 
1963  to  1967  may  find  us  with  a  fme 
family  of  high-thrust  space  rockets — but 
no  useful  payload  for  them  to  boost.  At 
least  no  manned  payload  to  the  moon. 

Initial  efforts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish the  long-range  objectives  of  ad- 
vanced man-in-space  flights  and  the 
rational  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
extend  manned  space  flight  capabilities 
beyond  those  developed  to  date  in  the 
Nation's  space  proerams  Preliminary 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  analysis 
of  specific  flight  missions  and  of  asso- 
ciated vehicle  requirements  and  concepts 
that  will  meet  basic  obiectives  while  re- 
ducing technological  uncertainties  and 
long-range  cost  factors.  Analytical  and 
experimental  investigations  are  being 
undertaken  at  NASA  centers.  Wind  tun- 
nel and  free-flight  model  tests  are  being 
made  to  determine  the  aerodynamic, 
stability,  loads,  and  heating  characteris- 
tics of  possible  spacecraft  confit-'urations. 
Corresponding  investigatiors  are  being 
undertaken  in  the  areas  of  structures 
and  heating  protection,  space  naviga- 
tion, stabilization,  flight  dynamic  con- 
trol, and  landing  and  recovery  This 
work  has  permitted  formulation  of  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  proceeding  with  the 
detailed  development  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

Such  development,  however,  requires 
research  of  a  very  high  order  and  with 
long  leadtimes  Most  important — prob- 
lems of  reentry  into  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  of  the  life  science  tech- 
nology connected  with  the  Apollo  effort 
are  extremely  difficult.  Yet.  testimony 
before  our  committee  disclosed  that  this 


authorization  is  necessary  to  begin  to 
.solve  them 

We  must  begin.  In  my  view  we  have 
no  alternative.  Our  only  hope  of  it  and 
of  surpa.ssing  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Lunar  League  rests  with  Apollo. 

We  must  press  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram with  the  utmost  urgency  to  in- 
sure the  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  space. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  FULTON.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
his  fine  work  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  one  of  the  hard 
workers  and  has  been  nonpartisan.  It 
is  fine  to  have  a  new  member  such  as 
the  gentleman  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  RYAN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  skeleton  outline  of 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  beginning 
February  16.  1961,  day  by  day  and  time 
by  time,  through  May  5  of  this  year. 
totaling  40  committee  meetings,  in  addi- 
tion to  subcommittee  meetings,  to  show 
how  much  time  has  actually  been  spent 
on  this  particular  bill.  Most  of  it  was  in 
the  full  committee,  where  everyone  was 
present  and  able  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  doing  so,  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  the  subcommit- 
tees. We  turned  this  bill  over  to  three 
subcommittees,  giving  them  one-fourth 
of  the  bill  each.  The  remaining  fourth 
remained  in  the  full  committee.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, they  also  handled  the  bill  in  the  sub- 
committees. So,  I  can  say  this  advisedly. 
I  do  not  believe  any  bill  has  ever  been 
more  carefully  considered  than  his  bill 
has  before  it  came  to  a  vote  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Hearings  Held  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
AND    Astronautics.    1961 

February  15:  Soviet  Venus  shot;  satellite- 
missile  network. 

February  16.  17.  20.  22.  Research  and  de- 
velopment  In   Department  of   Defense. 

February  27,  28.  and  March  1.  6.  7:  Project 
Rover. 

March  2,  3:  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

March  6,  7.  8.  10:  Space  propulsion  tech- 
nology. 

March  13.  14.  22,  23:  NASA  authorization 
for  fiscal   year   1962,   H.R.   3238. 

April  10.  11.  14.  17.  18.  19.  20.  24.  and 
May  1.  3.  4:  NASA  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  H.R    6029. 

May  5  NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  H.R.  6874. 

Siunmary:  16  days  public  hearings  on  au- 
thorization bill;  4  days  executive  session  on 
authorization  bill;  12  days  public  hearings 
on  special  parts  of  programs  contained  In 
bill.  Total  32  days  plus  8  days  subcom- 
mittees— 40  days. 

March  17.  18.  20.  21,  23:  Department  of 
Defense  directive,  "Defense  Space  Interest." 

April  12:  Amendment  of  Space  Act  re 
Space  Council,  H.R.  6169. 

April  13:   Soviet  man-ln-space  shot. 

April  26:    Foreign  space  activities. 

May  8.  9.  10:  Commercial  communications 
satellite  systems. 


May  11.  12:  Role  of  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  In  space  program. 

May  15.  16:  Equatorial  launch  sites  and 
mobile  sea  launch  capability. 

SUBCOMMrmE     HEARINGS 

Subcommittee  No.  1 

April  21:  HR.  6029.  conatructlon  of  fa- 
cilities. 

Subcommittee  No.  3 
March  28,  29:  H.R.  1. 

April  19,  20,  25,  27:  H.R.  6029.  salaries  and 
expenses. 

Subcommittee  No.  4 

April  19.  20:  H  R.  6029,  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Special  subcommittee 
May  4:   H  R.  6029.  life  sciences. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  6874  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  in  support 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Wliile  I  know  there  are  those  who 
would  make  it  appear  that  space  explora- 
tion is  far  too  costly,  there  are  those  who 
would  want  you  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  through  the  space 
sciences.  There  are  those  who  would 
want  you  to  curtail  and  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum space  activity.  I  frankly  wish  that 
each  and  every  one  of  you  had  been  able 
to  witness  the  Mercury-Redstone  III  sub- 
orbital shot  with  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard 
aboard  the  capsule.  What  an  awesome 
sight  as  the  Redstone  missile  rose  majes- 
tically on  high  until  finally  It  began  its 
programing  downrange. 

Too  much  has  been  said  of  late  that  we 
are  behind  the  Soviets,  too  loud  has  been 
the  cry  that  we  are  second  to  the  Soviets 
in  a  space  race,  and  too  long  has  been  the 
criticism  that  there  has  been  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  our  space  program.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  never  was  there  a 
more  dedicated  group  than  those  scien- 
tists and  engineers  working  in  that  recent 
suborbital  Mercury  shot.  Great  was  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 
Spontaneous  was  the  reaction  that  this 
was  the  step  needed,  that  this  is  the  an- 
swer to  catching  Russia,  if  such  be  the 
case  of  a  race,  and  that  this  is  surely  the 
next  step  up  to  the  restoration  of  the 
prestige  of  our  great  country,  if  such  has 
been  lowered.  H.R.  6874  does  not  call  for 
a  tremendous  expenditure  when  exam- 
ined in  light  of  the  national  gross  prod- 
uct of  our  great  country.  H  R  6874  is 
merely  the  orderly  proceeding  of  another 
year  under  the  10-year  plan  under  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. And  here  let  me  assure  you, 
my  colleagues,  that  this  bill  contains  no 
unnecessary  funds,  but  rather  this  bill 
supplies  the  requirements  as  set  out  by 
our  space  leaders  to  do  the  job  that  will 
be  commensurate  with  a  speeded  pro- 
gram, that  will  place  us  in  front  not  only 
in  miniaturization  and  other  fields  of 
skilled  technological  development  but  in 
the  field  of  big  boosters  as  well  and  ulti- 
mately in  front  where  space  exploration 
is  concerned. 

I  am  not  fearful  of  supporting  this  bill 
even  considering  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  urg- 
ing your  support,  for  certainly  all  of  us 
desire  to  see  America  foremost  In  space, 
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and  this  bill  is  a  nccessarj'  steppingstone 
in  that  direction, 

Mr  lEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. v>e  are  at  a  critical  point  in  our 
space  program  After  several  years  of 
prelim;nai-y  work,  both  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  proved  that  man  can  sur- 
vive and  vkork  and  space.  Now  is  the 
tune  we  must  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  hold  our  own  as  a  major  and 
Vital  force  in  the  world,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  abdicate  leadership — leader- 
ship on  the  whole  new  frontier  of  space, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  scientific  ad- 
vances which  are  linked  with  its  develop- 
ment. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  develop 
in  detail  what  the  general  reasons  are 
for  the  importance  of  space.  In  a  few- 
words,  the  effort  to  enter  space  and  what 
we  will  learn  in  doing  this  will  transform 
our  science,  engineering,  and  industry. 
Space  will  open  up  an  extension  of  geog- 
raphy of  unforeseeable  importance.  A 
strong  space  program  will  be  important 
to  our  stature  in  the  world,  not  as  a 
propaganda  stunt  but  as  a  symbol  of 
prestige  and  respect  for  the  general 
capabilities  it  proves.  An*,  though  we 
hope  that  space  will  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  any  failure  on  our  part  to 
develop  the  ability  to  move  where  we 
wish  in  space  and  do  vs  hat  we  wish  could 
outflank  and  outmode  all  meaningful  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  against  the  aggres- 
sive acts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members  do 
not  succumb  to  a  feeling  of  complacency 
because  of  the  magnificent  flight  made 
by  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard.  Those  of  us 
who  have  followed  Project  Mercury 
closely  know  that  it  represents  the  most 
complex  technical  undertaking  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  The  program 
when  completed  will  have  cost  about 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  has  been 
conducted  with  the  utmost  sense  of 
urgency  with  the  highest  assicrnable  na- 
tional priority.  This  flight  and  the  or- 
bital flights  to  come  do  not  represent 
only  a  few  brief  minutes  of  glory  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price  by  the  taxpayers 
Instead  they  repre.sent  the  assemibly  into 
a  successful  system  of  the  mast  incredi- 
bly complicat^^d  and  cleverly  planned 
tasks  we  have  ever  undertaken.  And 
they  will  represent  only  tlie  fir>-t  halting 
steps  into  a  new  a::e  of  human  protire.ss 
our  children  may  come  to  accept  as  com- 
monplace. 

Project  Mercury  ha.'^  had  to  combi:ie  in 
perfect  balance  many  elements:  A  dan- 
gerously explosive  rocket  system  made 
reliable  enough  to  carry  a  man:  a  world- 
wide effective  system  of  specialized  radio 
links  coupled  with  high  quality  radars 
and  fast  responding  computers.  It  has 
included  a  host  of  sensing  and  gui^ipfg 
devices  which  only  a  few  yesterday^yo 
would  have  been  virtually  beyond  imagi- 
nation. No  matter  how  th<  rocket  turns 
or  is  stre&scd,  th(>se  devices  must  know 
accurately  where  it  is  going,  whether  it 
is  pitching,  roliin_'.  or  yawing,  which  way 
it  must  point  for  reentry,  and  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  emergency  escape  by 
the  pilot  m  fractions  of  a  .^ec^md.  Amaz- 
ing new  niattnals  have  been  needed  to 
keep  the  pUot  from  havmg  his  ship  re- 
as   a   blazing    ball   of   white   fire, 
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burned  to  a  cmder.  It  must  come  in 
where  expecu-d,  lowered  gently  by  a 
parachuU".  after  witlislanding  great 
heal.  And  through  all  of  this  the  Proj- 
ect Mercui-y  capsule  must  support  the 
life  of  the  man  in  the  face  of  unknown 
hazards  from  high  accelerations,  weight- 
lessness, sensory  confusion,  space  radi- 
ation, noise,  vibration,  and  heat.  Tlie 
blend  of  all  these  accomplii.lunents  can- 
not be  regarded  as  matter  of  fact,  or 
available  off-the-shelf  simply  at  a  price 
in  dollars.  We  are  extrenu-ly  forttuiate 
to  have  worked  so  hard  and  to  have  at- 
tained this  success  in  so  short  a  tune. 

During  the  course  of  the  authorization 
hearings  on  the  NASA  funding  request,  I 
served  as  chauman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
the  life  sciences.    This  is  the  NASA  label 
for  the  work  of  preparing  for  manned 
space  flight,  for  study  of  the  effects  of 
space  on  all  living  materials,  and  for  the 
study  of  potential  life  on  other  worlds. 
As  a  result  of  the  detailed  examination 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  made  of  this 
area,  I  wish  to  convey  in  as  simple  terms 
as  possible  a  little  bit  of  the  sense  of  ex- 
citement and  of  urgency  which  we  feel 
about  this  part  of  the  NASA  program. 
An  example  of  how  much  there  is  to 
learn,  and  the  great  needs  appeared  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee:  One 
vital  bit  of  information  about  an  astro- 
naut In  flight  is  a  measure  of  his  blood 
pressure  on  a  continuing  basis.     We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  blood  pressure  de- 
xlce  used  by  a  doctor  in  a  medical  exam, 
but  the  problem  of  attaining  continuous, 
automatic  reporting  is  much  greater.    It 
was   only   2   weeks    before   Commander 
Shepard  made  his  flight  that  finally  a 
device  was  invented  and  perfected  which 
would  perform  this  job  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.      Yet    such    development    had 
been  pursued  aggressively  over  the  past 
several  years.    You  can  see  the  implica- 
tions of  such  an   automatic  device  for 
heart  patients  and  others  in  special  sit- 
uations if  such  information  can  be  read 
continuously  and  fed  by  radio  to  a  moni- 
toring comput.er. 

Even  with  the  great  urgency  of  Proj- 
ect Mercury,  the  ability  to  send  Com- 
mander Shepard  on  his  flight  did  not 
grow  just  from  this  emergency  project 
It  IS  the  outcome  of  years  of  painstaking 
aviation  and  space  medicine  research, 
work  which  is  difficult  to  hurry,  but  now 
woefully  inadequate  for  the  greater  de- 
mands of  the  near  future.  One  recalls 
over  the  years  the  high  altitude  balloon 
flights  to  a  near  space  environment  m 
which  men  have  gathered  exjjenence. 
The  same  week  that  the  Mercury  shot 
was  a  success  one  scientist  gave  his  life. 
after  setting  a  world  altitude  balUx^n 
record.  The  tremendou.'^ly  complex  X- 
15  aircraft  has  flown  over  3.000  miles  per 
hour,  and  through  tliis  cxi>erience.  our 
pilots  are  learning  to  maneuver  in  space. 
and  to  make  gliding  reentries  red  hot 
back  into  the  atmo.sphere.  We  are 
learn mg  about  the  interaction  between 
the  man  and  his  machine  and  instru- 
ments in  space  through  the  X-15. 

Through  years  of  experimentation  on 
the  giant  human  centrifuge  at  Johns- 
ville.  Pa.,  we  were  able  to  dcsip:i  a  couch, 
a  correct  position,  and  instrument  con- 
trols which  carried  Commander  Shepard 


through  high  gravity  loads  which  would 

kill  a  man  under  uncontrolled  circura- 
Mances.  Although  we  do  not  ai:  expect 
to  ride  u:  contour  couches,  this  researcii 
will  nonetheless  pay  off  m  safer  auto- 
mobiles and  even  \n  aircraft  from  which 
the  pa.sse:igfrs  have  a  chance  to  walk 
away  alter  many  kinds  of  crashes. 

In  order  to  travel  through  space,  we 
must  overcome  the  radiation  of  the  Van 
Allen  belt  and  the  gi-eat  solar  flare';  which 
periodically  flood  all  of  space  at  least  this 
close  to  the  sun  w.th  lethal  particles. 
This  research  is  teaching  us  things  about 
shielding  which  were  not  known  previ- 
ously, and  invisible  force  fields  mav  be 
wrapped  around  a  future  spaceship' like 
a  magic  cloak  to  protect  against  these 
deadly  rays.  We  are  already  develop- 
ing in  our  laboratories  new  drugs  which 
greatly  increase  human  resistance  to  the 
effects  of  radiation.  One  does  not  have 
to  strain  to  see  the  implications  which 
these  successes  can  have  for  Uie  survival 
of  our  people  at  a  time  when  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  hangs  over  us  with  its 
deadly  fallout. 

Another  area  about  which  we  have  a 
great  amount  to  learn  is  the  psycholot;;- 
cal  effects  of  weightlessness,  isolation 
from  familiar  things,  loss  of  sense  of  di- 
rection, and  loneliness  which  may  come 
in  space.  This  research  can  be  ex- 
plored in  part  on  Earth,  and  is  very 
necessary  if  space  flights  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. This,  too.  has  great  application 
on  Earth.  Our  probing  of  the  nature  of 
man's  mind  necessary  to  this  research 
IS  very  likely  to  enhance  our  ability  to 
cure  mental  illness,  and  better  j-et.  de- 
tect its  on^et  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming acute. 

For  the  longer  space  flights  only  a  few 
years  away,  we  \\t11  not  be  able  to  rely 
upon  tanks  of  oxygen  and  supplies  of 
already  prepared  food  Research  is 
underway  to  find  a  means  for  renewing 
air  supply,  recovering  water,  and  re- 
processing food  almo.n  indefinitely.  In 
other  words,  we  are  seeking  the  ability 
to  create  in  miniature  the  same  kind  of 
closed  cycle  world  m  the  .<T3aceship  that 
we  have  on  a  larger  scale  on  Earth. 
Plants  take  up  the  carbon  dioxide  men 
and  animals  breathe  out.  and  return  new 
oxygen.  Plants  translate  sunlight, 
water,  and  carbon  dioxide  into  food. 
Research  on  algae,  a  microscopic  water 
plant,  and  on  t;ny  shrimps  which  can  be 
carried  into  space  will  do  more  than 
make  long-di.'Jtance  .<:pace  flight  possible. 
It  ha'^  promise  of  opcnine  the  door  to  the 
secrets  of  food  production  capab>  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  world  jwpulation  And  some 
of  this  research  even  offers  the  possibil- 
ity of  tran.'^forming  the  atmo.'-phere  and 
t/'mr->erature  of  Venus  so  that  a  later 
L-eneration  of  Earthmen  may  have  a 
whole  new  world  to  colonize 

Sjxice  biology,  including  the  study  of 
life  on  other  planet^-:  may  sound  like  only 
a  scientific  pastime.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  could  be  vital  to  all  human  life. 
We  may  learn  to  unlock  the  f^ecret  of 
life  itself.  We  may  al.'JO  learn  to  prevent 
the  accidental  disastrous  relea.^e  of  an 
alien  germ  on  Earth  brought  back 
through  carelessness  on  some  returning 
space  probe.     The  return  cf  probes  with 
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samples  from  other  worlds  is  years  clospr 
than  manned  expeditions  to  such  places. 

These  illustrations  are  offered  to  dem- 
onstrate that  what  we  do  for  space  flight 
IS  closely  related  to  medical  progress 
here  on  Earth.  Someone  may  suggest 
that  the  same  money  could  be  put  mto 
ordmary  medical  research  But  this  is 
not  a  complete  answer  For  one  thmg. 
in  science,  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, and  we  are  inventing  and  also 
discovering  things  in  the  space  program 
which  might  be  much  slower  in  coming 
even  if  they  were  sought  directly.  But 
more  to  the  point,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  why  we  must  be  able  to  put  man 
into  space  in  person,  and  not  rely  on 
instruments  alone. 

A  human  pilot  can  react  to  situations 
and  take  corrective  action  for  many 
kinds  of  problems  better  than  any  ma- 
chine yet  invented  Think  how  slowly 
our  modern  jet  aircraft  would  be  coming 
along  even  in  this  age  if  we  were  trying 
to  develop  tMem  only  using  mechanical 
autopilots  instead  of  test  pilots  Man  in 
a  spaceship  will  be  able  with  even  a  few 
instruments  to  observe  and  interpret 
things  on  Earth  and  on  distant  bodies 
which  machines  and  remote  circuit  tele- 
vision sets  cannot  do. 

Even  with  the  very  good  televisions  of 
the  future,  consider  the  problem  of  steer- 
ing an  automatic  tank  across  the  surface 
of  the  Moon  from  a  television  console 
here  on  Earth.  Because  it  takes  2 ',2 
seconds  for  signals  to  flash  from  the 
Moon  to  Earth  and  back,  the  controller 
on  Earth  would  find  it  most  difficult  to 
steer  and  maneuver  mechanical  tools  at 
that  distance  with  an  iasurmountable 
timelag. 

And  what  will  our  remote  controlled 
robot  explorer  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  do  with  its  limited  abilities  if.  at 
the  same  t-ime.  a  space-suited  Soviet  ex- 
plorer can  walk  up  to  it  and  disable  if 
This  is  not  science  fiction.  This  could 
be  a  reality  before  another  10  years  have 
passed.  We  do  not  know  in  wi,at  specific 
ways  this  ability  to  travel  will  be  im- 
portant to  our  military  security  although 
studies  imply  it  will  be  important.  But 
unless  we  have  the  capacity  to  do  this 
for  scientific  and  other  purposes,  we 
might  find  out  too  late  that  we  had 
missed  the  means  to  maneuver  in  space, 
to  assemble  large  and  complex  payloads 
in  orbit,  to  maintain  electronic  gear  in 
big  space  communications  satellites 
plagued  by  circuit  failures  And  this 
could  be  tragic  militarily  as  well  as 
scientifically. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
stressed  the  extreme  urgency  of  develop- 
ing better  space  propulsion,  an  area  we 
know  is  now  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  need  is  urgent  and  real. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  brought  out 
most  clear'y  to  my  subcommittee  that 
propulsion  will  by  itself  not  solve  our 
problems  of  spacelag  Propulsion  must 
be  combined  with  a  total  vehicle  and 
with  advanced  payloads  to  be  lifted  into 
space,  including  all  that  is  needed  to 
sustain  human  life  and  keep  the  men 
functioning  effectively 

Despite  the  great  strides  we  have  made 
and  the  work  we  are  doing,  these  efforts 


will  be  dwarfed  by  what  lies  ahead 
Loadtimes  are  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  compress.  Invention  cannot  be  made 
according  to  a  timetable  We  must  sup- 
port the  broad  spectrum  of  space  re- 
search in  the  life  sciences  area  now  at 
a  good  level  in  order  to  move  on  from  the 
work  on  Project  Mercury  to  the  follow- 
on  Apollo  and  Dyna-Soar  and  even  more 
advanced  systems. 

This  work  is  not  cheap  in  dollars,  but  it 
is  only  a  .small  percentage  of  what  we 
are  prepared  to  commit  to  propulsion, 
and  it  is  equally  vital  to  our  longrun 
success. 

Mr.  DOOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  reasons  for  having  supported  H.R. 
6874,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  lengthy  com- 
mittee hearings  and  the  detailed  com- 
mittee report  indicates  that  the  many 
programs  of  NASA  are  being  conducted 
with  the  utmost  urgency  in  relation  with 
a  well-balanced,  thoroughly  integrated 
and  coordinated  plan. 

At  this  E>oint.  perhaps  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  I  submitted  a  brief  table  which 
clearly  indicates  that,  even  in  the  wake 
of  recent  events,  the  authorizations 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the 
President's  and  NASA's  budget  requests: 

NASA  new  obligational  authority,  fiscal 
1962 

(In  uiUlions  of  dollars] 


Kennedy 
budget 

NASA 
request 

H.R. 
6674 

•^alftriM  and  expenses 

Ke.sewcJi     and     develop- 
ment  

196,686 

919, 539 
119,075 

209,510 

1.056,309 
162,002 

199.286 
1  023  539 

(ijnstruction  of  facilities... 

''k'4,'075 

Total 

1,235.300 

1,417.821 

1,376,900 

'  Includes  C  15.000  for  emergency  construction  of  tadU- 

tiPS. 

But  even  with  the  broad,  bipartisan 
congressional  support  for  this  bill,  under- 
lined as  it  was  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
public  understanding  and  support,  we 
have  no  cause  to  rest. 

It  was  developed  at  the  hearings  that 
Russia  is  reported  to  have  set  her  sights 
on  1967  as  the  year  for  her  first  lunar 
landing,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  revolution.  The  correspond- 
ing timetable  for  the  'United  States 
has  set  the  period  1969-70  as  the  target 
date.  Officials  of  NASA  have  testified 
that  a  crash  program  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  close  this  gap  would  entail  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $4  billion  to  $5 
billion  a  year — many  times  our  current 
expenditures. 

Dr  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  when  recently 
questioned  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  could  undertake  such  a  program 
acceleration,  said  T  certainly  don't  feel 
this  is  an  impossible  objective.  If  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  this  is  felt  to  be 
a  requirement,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
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review  it  wholeheartedly  and  see  what 
it  would  take  to  do  the  job.  My  estimate 
at  this  moment  is  that  the  goal  may  very 
well  be  achievable." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
choice  is  basically  one  of  national  goals. 
Do  we  as  a  nation  want  to  increase  our 
civilian  space  effort  from  about  15  per- 
cent to  approximately  6  percent  of  our 
entire  budget  in  an  effort  to  match  Rus- 
sian space  objectives  by  1967?  The 
choice  will  not  be  easy,  but  make  it  we 
must. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  perhaps  sig- 
nificant and  reassuring  that  H.R.  6874 
earmarks  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
total  authorizations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  If  we  decide  to 
greatly  accelerate  our  space  program, 
this  current  emphasis  on  research  and 
development  should  make  any  such 
transition  much  easier  and  less  costly. 

If  distribution  of  personnel  in  our 
space  program  is  any  criterion,  a  com- 
parison with  Russia,  recently  published 
by  Missiles  and  Rockets  magazine, 
would  indicate  that  we  might  be  in  a 
position  to  move  rather  rapidly  into  a 
crash  program  if  and  when  we  so  decide. 
The  table  follows : 

Uistribution  of  personnel 

U.S.S.R.  United 

Basic    and    applied    re-  States 

search 140.000  60.000 

Development 100.000  300,000 

Design 170.000  100,000 

Production 260.000  200,000 

Total    670.000         660,000 

The  largest  single  project  authoriza- 
tion under  the  research  and  develop- 
ment section  of  this  bill  is  for  Project 
Saturn.  When  operational,  the  first 
stage  concept,  based  on  the  utilization 
of  multiple  off-the-shelf  engines,  will 
obtain  a  thrust  of  1,500.000  pounds;  this 
will  greatly  decrease,  if  not  eliminate, 
the  present  thrust  gap  with  Russia. 
The  planned  launch  schedule  for  the  10 
Saturn  development  vehicles  is  1  in 
calendar  year  1961.  2  in  1962.  5  in  1963, 
and  2  in  1964. 

Since  the  Saturn  booster  is  being  de- 
veloped at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  and  will  be  launched  at 
the  Atlantic  Missile  Range.  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Fla..  means  of  transporting  this 
space  vehicle  had  to  be  developed.  Be- 
cause the  Saturn  vehicle  dimensions  ex- 
ceed existing  land  bridge  clearances,  it 
was  determined  early  in  the  Saturn  pro- 
gram that  barge  transportation  would 
be  used.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
design  and  fabrication  of  the  first  barge 
and  this  will  authorize  funds  for  a 
second. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  test 
barge  run  was  made  recently  with  a 
dummy  Saturn  and  that  the  barge  ne- 
gotiated our  inland  waterway  system 
from  Huntsville  to  the  gulf  without  in- 
cident, only  to  collide  with  a  ship  in  New 
Orleans  Harbor.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  hope 
the  officials  of  NASA  in  charge  of  this 
operation  will  let  us  know  if  they  en- 
counter any  difficulties  on  our  inland 
watei-way  system.     It  was  just  a  little 
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over  a  year  ago  that  our  committee  was 
informed  by  military  people  that  the 
bridge  clearances  on  our  Interstate 
Highway  System  were  not  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  Atlas 
missiles  being  transported  by  trucks. 
This  we  were  told  only  after  thousands 
of  bridges  had  been  planned  and  con- 
structed. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hate  to 
see  our  Saturn  program  slowed  down  be- 
cause of  any  similar  lack  of  commimica- 
tion  between  our  space  and  river  engi- 
neering people. 

As  I  have  stated  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  I  support  the  provisions  of  H.R, 
6874.  I  think  it  presents  a  balanced 
program  of  development  that  varies 
only  slightly  with  that  requested  by  both 
the  previous  and  present  administrations 
and  the  original  request  submitted  to 
Congress  by  NASA.  I  support  this  bill, 
however,  with  the  knowledge  that  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  our  timetable  of  develop- 
ment at  any  time. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  au- 
thorization, I  want  to  stress  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  program  goes  far 
enough. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  program 
projected  by  this  legislation  will  actually 
keep  us  in  the  space  race. 

True,  this  bill  has  gone  beyond  the 
President's  original  requests  and  stepped 
up  the  program  in  several  areas.  Yet.  if 
the  American  people  are  truly  serious  in 
their  hotx'  and  desire  to  overtake  the 
Russians  and  recapture  the  lead  in  space 
exploration,  or  if  they  simply  expect  the 
American  effort  to  fall  no  further  behind 
the  Soviet  piogram.  our  program  should 
go  still  further  than  this  legislation 
takes  it. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
President  will  present  new  requests  on 
the  space  program  to  the  Congress  to- 
morrow, and  these  requests  have  been 
scaled  upward  by  more  than  $500  million 

Soon  after  this  Conpre.ss  convened.  I 
became  firmly  convinced  that  the  current 
program  and  the  program  as  projected  in 
the  original  NASA  requests  for  fiscal  1962 
offered  no  hope  of  overtaking  the  Rus- 
sian's, and  very  probably  would  let  this 
country  slip  even  further  behird  in  the 
space  race. 

I  saw  then,  too,  that  the  current  pro- 
gram almost  totally  neglected  the  one 
best  hope  of  making  early  gains  in  the 
space  race.  That  hope  was  research  and 
development  of  solid-fuel  boosters,  for 
which  NASA  iequest*-d  only  $3.1  million 

I  wrote  the  President  to  plead  for  an 
expanded  space  effort  that  gave  greater 
emphasis  to  solid-fuel  propulsion  which 
had  been  successfully  demonstrated  in 
the  Minuteman  tests  and  in  other  solid- 
fuel  miliiaiy  missiles.  Tliat  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Dear  Mr  PRr..sn>ENT ;  Tlie  American  people 
are  beiiiK  inislpd  by  official  talk  about  the 
space  race.  -ni^v  have  the  feeling  this 
country  is  in  a  -ace  with  the  Russians  to 
reach  the  moon.  The  race  is  a  fiction— be- 
cause we   are   not   in   it 

Given  all  the  :acts.  our  people  would.  I 
believe,  stronf^iy  desire  that  we  match  or 
outdistance    the    Russians    in    Space.      The 


prospect  that  the  Russians  will  dominate 
space  and  control  the  moon  represente  the 
greatest  potential  threat  to  sovereignty 
which  this  country  has  ever  faced. 

Our  people,  however,  are  not  looking  at 
all  of  the  facts.  We  have  fired  dozens  of 
space  probes  with  the  obvious  hope  that 
our  numerical  showing  would  partially  off- 
set the  Impact  on  global  opinion  of  the 
spectacular  Russian  achievements.  But  it 
has  also  given  our  people  a  sense  of  false 
security,  the  feeling  that  this  country  Is 
keeping  pace.    We  are  not  now  keeping  pace. 

I  strongly  and  respectfully  urge  that  you 
ask  the  Budget  Director  to  compile  immedi- 
ately budget  estimates  on  space  exploration 
which  will  actually  put  this  country  in  the 
race  and  keep  it  there. 

You  have  already  made  some  Impressive 
strides  in  streamlining  the  Federal  program. 
The  costs  of  a  realistic,  accelerated  space 
program  could  very  well  be  covered  by  econ- 
omies in  the  total  defense  picture.  The  43- 
plus  billion  dollars  we  are  spending  annually 
for  current  security  will  not  Insure  long- 
range  security,  unless  our  basic  space  effort 
thwarts  the  threat  of  space  dominance  by 
the  Communist  foe. 

Armed  with  realistic  budget  estimates,  you 
would  be  wise,  I  feel,  to  take  the  case  to  the 
people.      This    could    be    the    most    historic 
move  of  your  administration. 
Sincerely, 

David  S    King. 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  was  grateful  to  be  granted  a  personal 
conference  on  my  request  by  the  NASA 
Administrator.  James  E.  Webb  The 
President  manifested  his  own  interest 
and  concern  through  participation  in  the 
aforesaid  conference  by  Director  of  the 
Budget  David  Elliot  Bell  and  the  Presi- 
dent's scientific  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner. 

I  also  stressed  the  need  for  the  in- 
creased effort  in  solid  fuels  in  personal 
conferences  with  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Eugene  M  Zuckert.  Secretary  of 
Navy  John  B.  Connally.  and  the  Director 
of  NASA'.s  launch  vehicle  program.  Maj. 
Qen.  Don  R   Ostrander. 

To  stress  my  concern  to  the  Congress. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  solid -fuel  boosters  to  $30  million. 

As  the  committee  was  marking  up  the 
authorization  bill.  I  formally  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  item  for  solid 
fuels  to  $50  million.  In  the  action  that 
followed,  the  committee  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  item  by  $15  million. 

Althout:h  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
the  $15  million  increase  is  not  an  ade- 
quate figure.  I  remain  convinced  that 
my  $50  million  request  is  realistic. 

I  am  confident  that  my  positnn  will  be 
more  than  vindicated  by  the  President's 
message  tomorrow  I  believe  he  will 
stre.ss  an  accelerated  effort  on  s<3lid  fuels. 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  mes^sage  with 
great  anticipation 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a  id  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  T.-iat  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spac»  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  sum  of 
$1,376,900,000,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  $1&9  - 
286  000. 


(b)  For  "Research  and  development". 
$1,023,539,000. 

(c)  For  "Construction  of  f!>.cllltles ".  $139- 
075.000,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Langley  Re.search  Center  Hampton 
Virginia.  $3,980,000. 

(2)  Ames  Research  Center.  Moffet  Field, 
California.  $5,680,000. 

(3)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland 
Ohio,  $3,590,000 

(4»  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland,  $9,212,000. 

(5)  Wallops  Station.  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,313,000. 

(6)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena 
California,  $3,642,000 

(7)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama,  $12,891,000. 

(8)  Atlantic  Missile  Range.  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Florida,  $49,583,000. 

(91  Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Arguello 
California.  $998,000. 

(10)  At  locations  to  be  determined,  for 
nuclear  rocket  test  and  maintenance  facu- 
lties. $15,000,000. 

<11)  Various  locations:  Tracking  facilities, 
including  land  acquisition:  propulsion  de- 
velopment facilities;  sounding  rocket  facil- 
ities; and  damages  repair  construction. 
$23,186,000 

(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,   $5,000,000. 

(d)  For  emergency  "Construction  of  facil- 
ities", In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3.  $15,000,000. 

(e)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  for  any  items  of  a 
capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000.  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  notifies  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(f )  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  and  for  "Construction  of 
facilities"  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation. 

(g)  Appropriations  other  than  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  be  used  but  not  to 
exceed  $20,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
subparagraphs  (1).  (21,  (3),  (4),  (5),  (61, 
(7) .  (81 .  (9),  (lOi .  (11 1 .  or  (12)  of  subsec- 
tion 1(c)  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward  6 
per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations, 
but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  un- 
der such  subparagraphs  shall  not  exceed  a 
total  of  $139,075,000. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  sum  authorized  by  subsection 
1(d)  for  emergency  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties", and  any  amount,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  - 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuaiit  to 
subsection  l(ci  hereof,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  if  1 1 )  the 
.Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
liccessary  because  of  changes  in  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  developments 
and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
action  until  the  enactment  of  the  next 
authorization     Act    would     be     inconsistent 
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with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  In 
aer'.:.  V..-. ::.il  and  space  activltlcB.  The 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  expended 
to  .icquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate. 
or  instail  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment- No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  installations  until  the  Admin istra- 
tf,r  or  his  deisgnee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  nn  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  co:.- 
cerning  tl)  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modlflcatlon,  (2i  the 
cost  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3, 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion. 
or  modification  is  necessary  In  the  nation  il 
Interest.  No  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
any  construction,  expansion,  or  modification 
IX  authorization  for  such  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  previously  has  been 
denied  by  the  Congress 

Mr.  FULTON  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill*.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reques'.  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Brooks  of  Lou- 
isiana; Page  4.  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(h)  Sums  authorized  by  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  be  used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  security  Investigations  gf  personnel  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; but  the  total  of  the  sums 
authorized  by  provisions  other  than  section 
1(a)  which  may  be  so  used  shall  not  exceed 
•2, 000,000. •■ 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  does 
this:  It  does  not  increase  the  amouiu 
of  the  authorization  1  penny,  but  it 
does  permit  NASA  to  use  certain  funds 
available  for  speeding  up  our  security 
program.  When  NASA  took  over  the 
personnel  in  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  from  the 
Army.  NASA  found  4.200  employees  had 
not  been  cleared  for  security  purposes. 
At  this  tune  3.800  remain  not  cleared  for 
security.  This  permits  the  NASA  asency 
to  use  not  to  exceed  $2  million  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the.se  people  for  se- 
curity. The  amendment  was  framed  by 
the  NASA  agency;  it  was  presented  to 
the  committee,  and  it  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee.  So,  I  move 
Its  adoption. 

Mr.  FLXTON  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
?:entleman  will  yield,  I  join  with  the 
chairman  in  recommendinsr  the  pa.s.'^asre 
of  this  amendment.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  tnese  people  workini?  on 
highly  classified  security  projects.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  not  had  the  money  to 
do  it  quickly  enough  and  consequently 
they  were  not  cleared.  Thirdly,  in  the 
interest   of   US.   security,   we   certainly 


should  have  this  money  available  for 
transfer  There  is  no  further  money  put 
m  the  program,  but  there  is  this  author- 
ity for  the  adrainisti-ator  to  use  it  for 
security  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  It  does 
not  involve  1  additional  dollar. 

Mr.  FULTON.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  committee  if  this 
authorization  bill  picks  up  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial expenditure  accruing  from  the 
work  s^^ppages  and  wildcat  strikes  at 
certain  test  and  production  sites?  Will 
that  be  taken  care  of  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill ' 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Cha.rman,  if  the  yentleiian  will  yield, 
I  have  a  detailed  explanation  of  that 
Situation.  That  comes  from  NASA  m  a 
letter  of  May  24,  1961,  signed  by  James 
E.  Webb.  Administrator.  I  cannot  go 
into  details  to  explain  the  situation  but 
the  sum  total  of  what  he  says  in  this 
letter,  which  I  am  going  to  ask  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
time,  is  that  the  space  program  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  not  been  as  of  this  date  re- 
larded  o:  held  up  or  delayed  by  labor 
strikes  or  labor  disord«j:s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  report  certainly 
will  fly  in  the  face  of  evidence  obtained 
by  investigations  conducted  by  Members 
of  the  other  body 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
th'.nk  so.  There  is  th;.^  about  it.  I  as- 
sume the  :?entleman  has  reference  to  the 
situation  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  BliOOKS  of  Louisiana.  That 
work,  dono  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Is  done  by 
the  arme<l  services.  Cape  Canaveral  is 
an  installation  of  the  Air  Force.  NASA 
comes  to  Cape  Canaveral  as  a  tenant  of 
the  Air  Force.  NASA  does  have  some 
work  at  Cape  Canaveral,  but  most  of  the 
work  IS  (lone  by  the  Air  Force.  It  so 
happened  that  in  the  lone  instance  where 
NASA  had  labor  trouble,  the  time  lost 
or  consumed  which  was  14  days,  did  not 
hold  up  the  program,  the  space  program 
That  is  the  explanation  by  Mr.  Webb,  the 
Administrator,  in  this  letter  which  I  in- 
tend to  p'.ace  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  preceding  bill 
which  called  for  an  authorization  to 
spend  $12,300  million,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  biil  calling  for  $1,300  million, 
we  really  will  put  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  S'ates  on  the  launching  pad  this 
afternoori.  This  is  a  pretty  fast  spend- 
ing in  a  period  of  about  4  hours.  If  the 
President  as  is  reported,  is  coming  over 
here  tomorrow  to  a.sk  for  another  $500 
million  for  this  program,  plus  probably 
$5  or  $6  billion  for  the  foreign  giveaway 
pi-ogram.  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  be 
in  orbit  by  this  time  tomorrow  night. 


Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  surely. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  might 
say  in  addition,  because  the  gentleman 
asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to 
the  labor  .situation,  that  NASA  has  giv- 
en us  a  copy  of  ns  regulations  which 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  inordinately 
high  rates  that  the  gentleman  probably 
has  read  about  and  had  m  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  remark.s  These  rei:ula- 
tions  do  not  sanction  the  payment  of 
those  rates,  and  no  contract  of  NASA 
will  permit  those  types  of  pay  sched- 
ules which  the  gentleman  probably  read 
about  fi-om  the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  contracts  may  not 
provide  for  tha^e  .schedules  of  pay.  but 
the  question  is.  Have  they  been  paid 
excessively  and  to  what  ext-ent?  Have 
they  been  paid  sti-aight  time  and  the 
overtime  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  in- 
vestigations in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
one  thing  I  am  glad  the  pentl«-man 
brought  out,  bt-cause  the  retrulations  of 
NASA  provide  against  overtime,  but 
where  overtime  is  indicated  they  prefer 
hiring  additional  men  to  avoid  the  addi- 
tional payment  for  overtime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  would  get  into  this  subject 
earlier  this  afternoon.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  would  have  been  much 
more  appreciated  than  the  backscratch- 
ing  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  It  will  all 
be  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

<The  material  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: ) 

National  Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration, 
Orrtcz  or  thk  Administrator. 
Washington,  DC,  May  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  May  18,  1961.  asking  us  to  indicate 
areas  in  which  the  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
been  affected  by  labor  dispute*  and  prac- 
tices. From  a  report  of  an  Investigation 
initiated  to  assist  in  answering  your  letter, 
the  following  Is  quoted: 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  NASA's  program 
has  been  unaffected  by  labor  practices  and 
disputes.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  situation 
that  developed  In  th*»  making  of  cable  con- 
nections for  the  Project  Mercury  ground 
communication  system.  NASA  offlclala  have, 
however,  recognized  and  endeavored  to  keep 
In  proper  perspective  both  sides  of  the  labor 
problem  and  have  acted  quickly  and  effec- 
tively where  neceesary  to  prevent  delay  In 
the  space  effort. 

"There  have  been  two  principal  areas  of 
concern.  In  the  of>eratlon  of  the  Saturn 
program,  there  Is  a  CivU  Service  NASA 
launch  team  which  at  some  point  must  take 
over  from  construction  workers  who  work 
for  building  contractors  at  the  Saturn 
launch  complexes  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
building  trades  unionists  threatened  to 
strike  late  last  summer  if  the  NASA  team 
took  over  at  the  point  NASA  officials  con- 
sidered proper  and  which  was  provided  for 
In  the  contract,  and  to  avoid  the  strike 
NASA  ordered  its  team  off  the  Job  and  Ini- 
tiated negotiations.  The  talks  were  unsuc- 
cessful and  NASA,  after  most  careful  study, 
concluded  that  It  had  to  order  its  team  Into 
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the  area  or  delay  the  launch  program. 
NASA  did  put  its  own  people  on  the  work  on 
November  14.  1960.  and  on  that  date  the 
building  trades  union  struck  in  a  labor 
stoppage  that  lasted  14  davs  until  November 
28.  1960. 

"In  this  14-day  period,  NASA  filed  charges 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
charging  the  un.oiis  with  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. Action  o:"  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  was  suspended  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  special  investigation  and  report 
to  the  Secretarj  of  Labor  of  a  committee 
comprised  of  rep'resentatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def enst .  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  unions.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  this  InveHtlgation.  the  unions  agreed 
to  go  back  to  work  The  recommendations 
of  this  commlttfe  were  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  all  members  and  indicated  an  accept- 
ance of  NASA's  basic  operational  require- 
ments. Since  this  time,  there  has  been 
relative  stability  In  connection  with  the 
Sattirn   work  at   Cape  Canaveral. 

"The  above  situation  involved  a  Juris- 
dictional dispute.  The  second  of  the  se- 
rious problems  which  has  been  encountered 
relates  to  overtime  pay.  NASA  took  over 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  responsi- 
bility for  certain  complexes  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral on  July  1.  I960  Prom  the  beginning. 
It  was  recognized  that  certain  labor  prac- 
tices applicable  to  the  building  trades  and 
relating  to  overtime  pay  would  have  to  be 
controlled  If  NA.SAs  launch  activities  were 
not  to  be  impaired  or  excessively  costly. 
This  was  particularly  necessary  at  Canaveral 
where  many  of  NASA's  contracts  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Air  Force  or  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Englne«rs  The  necessary  action 
on  overtime  pay  was  accomplished  through 
the  development  and  promulgation,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
of  a  NASA  overtime  pay  policy  (copy  at- 
tached) designed  to  eliminate  abuses  such 
as  those  which  have  recently  been  given 
extensive  publicity. 

"The  above  cases  represent  the  only  labor 
situations  in  which  NASA  has  been  presented 
with  serious  threats  to  its  national  program. 
These  did  not  cause  any  slippage  or  post- 
ponements in  thf  NASA  Canaveral  booster 
program.  The  Saturn  launch  program,  for 
example,  is  on  schedule  and,  as  indicated 
earlier,  the  Mertfury  man-ln-space  shot  were 
not  delayed  by  labor  troubles  It  Is  true, 
however,  that  delays  attributable  to  labor 
troubles,  at  least  in  connection  with  Saturn 
launch  complex  a4.  have  used  up  all  of 
the  time  built  into  the  Saturn  program  for 
essential  research  and  development  contin- 
gencies and  emergencies.  If  further  delays 
are  encountered  program  slippage  is  prob- 
able. 

"While,  as  Is  Inevitable  In  new  programs 
such  as  those  Involved  In  the  space  effort, 
there  have  been  other  work  stoppages  and 
misunderstanding};,  these  have  been  of  short 
duration — a  day  or  so — and  we  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  and  fairly." 
I  hope  this  report  will  give  you  the  In- 
formation you  need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb. 

Administrator. 

Mr  FULTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  comes  up  specifically, 
were  there  any  delays  in  the  NASA  pro- 
grams because  of  labor  trouble,  and  the 
answer  to  that  is  no,  there  were  not. 
Mr.  Webb  state<I  as  of  today  in  a  writ- 
ten message  both  to  the  chairman  and 
myself  as  follow.s: 

The  above  case.s  represent  the  only  labor 
situations  In  which  NASA  has  been  pre- 
sented with  serious   threats   to  its  national 


program  These  did  not  cause  any  slippage 
or  postponements  in  the  NASA  Canaveral 
booster  program  The  Saturn  launch  pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  on  schedule  and,  as 
indicated  earlier,  the  Mercury  man-in-space 
shots  were  not  delayed  by  labor  troubles. 

Under  those  circumstances  :,'ou  would 
say.  How  much  trouble  has  there  been 
in  various  instances?  The  answer  to 
that  by  Mr  Webb,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, is  this: 

While,  as  Is  inevitable  In  new  programs 
such  as  those  Involved  in  the  space  effort, 
there  have  been  other  work  stoppages  and 
misunderstandings,  these  have  been  of  short 
duration — a  day  or  so — and  we  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  and  fairly. 

The  House  siiould  remember  this  is 
the  civilian  space  piograni  and  that 
most  of  our  programs  of  research  and 
development  are  in  various  agencies  and 
locations  other  than  under  the  Air  Force. 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy.  For  example,  on 
page  8  of  the  report  you  will  find  where 
our  chief  work  is  done  on  research  and 
development:  NASA  Headquarters  in 
Washington:  Langley  Center:  Ames 
Center:  Lewis  Center:  Flight  Center: 
Goddard  Center;  Wallops  Station: 
Marshall  Center:  western  ofTice :  AEC- 
NASA  Nuclear  Office:  Life  Science  Fa- 
cility; and  Space  Task  Gioup. 

This  is  the  space  program,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  k  is  mov- 
ing on  schedule  for  civilian  purpo.ses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Watts.  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideiation  the  bill 
<H.R.  6874 »  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Re.solution  299. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  i  eading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsidei-  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  le.eislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER     TO 
DECLARE   A  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  tomorrow  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KHRUSHCHEV   AND  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recofd 

The  SPE.AiCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  since 
President  Kennedy  assumed  office 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  tried  to  wreck 
the  United  Nations  by  seeking  to  dissolve 
the  office  of  Secretary-General.  He  has 
virtually  taken,  ovei'  the  Castro  govern- 
ment m  Cuba,  just  90  miles  off  the  U.S 
coast  Khrushchev  has  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo.  He 
has  masteimmded  the  sorry  turn  of 
events  in  Laos.  He  makes  no  secret  that 
the  next  Soviet  drive  will  be  a!:ainst 
Berlin. 

Now  we  are  told  that  Mi  Kennedy  is 
going  to  Vienna  in  a  few  days  to  warn 
Mr.  Khru.shchev  against  going  too  far. 

This  raises  many  inte'restmg  immedi- 
ate questions  which  I  may  discuss  on  an- 
other occasion.  A  broader  question  I 
wish  to  discuss  today  is:  Why  has  Khiu- 
shchev  pressed  Kennedy  so  very  hard* 
from  the  very  start  of  his  administra- 
tion? Since  the  Soviets  do  not  act  on 
impulse,  there  must  be  a  logical  reason. 
Some  a.scribe  it  to  extreme  overcon- 
fidence.  even  megalomania,  m  the  wake 
of  the  U.S.S.R.s  space  shots.  It  goes 
deeper. 

During  the  campaign  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  he  wa.'-  willing  to  express  ■regrets" 
to  the  Soviet  Government  over  tiie  U-2 
incident.  This  was  widely  interpreted  at 
the  time  to  mean  he  was  ready  to  apolo- 
gize even  though  this  might  make  it  ap- 
pear he  was  rei)udiating  an  act  of  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  American  people 
against  surprise  attack.  At  lea.st  it  be- 
came public  knowledtjo  that  Kennedy 
would  assume  the  Presidency  dedicated 
to  exploring  every  possibility  for  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  Most  of  the  inti- 
mate Kennedy  advisers  are  known  to  fa- 
vor a  soft  policy  and  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  really  want  significant  a^ieement 
with  this  countr.w  Why  .should  Khru- 
shchev make  it  hard  for  Kennedy  to  move 
this  way-'  Presumably  Khrushchev 
would  have  something  to  gain  under  cir- 
cumstances of  cooperation,  at  least  ini- 
tially whether  or  not  he  really  wants 
any  kind  of  agreement. 

To  further  support  such  rea.sonm^  Mr 
Pierre  Salinger  and  others  have  inti- 
mat^^d  Kennedy  is  at  heart  a  resolute, 
courageous  man  who  might  get  tough 
despite  the  softness  of  key  advisers  if 
pressed  too  hard  or  too  fast  Addi- 
tionally, the  country  has  a  long  estab- 
lished history  of  suddenly  losing  patience 
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after  repeated  affronts  and  taking  unex- 
pected, violent,  and  purposeful  action  to 
unify  itself  and  instill  a  will  to  win. 
Other  provocateurs  have  learned  this  to 
their  sorrow,  as  Khrushchev  must  well 
know. 

Why  should  he  risk  awakening  a  sleep- 
ing tiger?  Maybe  it  is  because  he  sees 
no  tiger  at  all,  only  talk.  Maybe  he  sees 
not  marching  men,  only  Viennese 
waltzers. 

Khrushchev  and  his  advisers  have  ac- 
cess to  complete  and  detailed  informa- 
tion about  America  and  Americans 
gleaned  from  our  public  press  and  from 
infiltrators,  sympathizers  or  fuzzy  think- 
ers in  every  important  area  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  illogical  to  assume  that  the 
FBI  has  them  all  under  control. 

The  Soviets  have,  from  their  earliest 
history,  demonstrated  unequaled  mas- 
tery of  mass  psychology  as  a  weapon  to 
destroy  the  will  and  determination  to  re- 
sist of  intended  victims.  They  are  com- 
petent judges  of  a  country's  mood,  the 
qualities  of  its  leaders  and  thr  implica- 
tions of  these  to  them.  Communists  are 
accustomed  automatically  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  relative  power,  whether  it  be  on 
a  personal  or  on  an  international  basis 
They  are  skilled  judges  of  total  power. 

Surely  the  Soviet  experts  have  for 
many  years  made  very  careful,  con- 
tinuous, and  probably  accurate  apprais- 
als of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  their 
foremost  opponent.  Undoubtedly  these 
have  taken  into  account  all  available 
current  information  coupled  with  his- 
torical studies  of  past  American  reac- 
tions to  various  stimuli.  We  know  the 
Soviets  are  meticulous  and  careful  in 
matters  of  such  importance.  We  have 
no  example  of  their  being  far  wrong  as 
yet.  Undoubtedly  Khrushch^^v  follows 
such  analyses  very  closely. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  no 
infiltrators  of  significance  inside  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  U-2  flights  have  stopped 
There  is  little  open  literature.  What 
there  is  appears  in  Russian  which  few 
Americans  even  in  our  Government  read 
In  thorough  analysis.  Soviet  literature 
printed  in  English  is  carefully  aimed  at 
specific  targets  and  often  is  calculated 
to  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal. 

Flirthermore,  Americans,  including 
most  of  those  who  comprise  our  Govern- 
ment, are  not  accustomed  to  assessing 
national  and  international  power  rela- 
tionships. Unfortunately,  this  i.s  par- 
ticularly true  of  otherwi.-e  able  persons 
who  are  brought  in  to  high  positions  in 
Government  by  the  process  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  Cabinet  and  other  major 
positions  in  the  wake  of  a  charu:e  of 
administrations.  Perhaps  amonest  our 
professional  military  people,  who  in 
recent  years  have  been  given  consider- 
able training  in  these  areas  under  en- 
lightened policies  established  by  the 
services  themselves,  is  the  greatest  body 
of  competence  on  these  subjects.  How- 
ever, under  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration which  effectively  muzzle 
their  voices,  members  of  the  military  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  share  their  in- 
formed estimates  and  educated  opinions 
with  the  public  and  its  representatives 
in  the  Congres.s.  Additionally,  their 
•dvlce  seems  to  be  little  sought  by  the 


civilian  administrators  high  in  tlie 
hierarch;/  of  policy  decision. 

Consecuently,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Soviets  analyze  relative 
strength;;  and  weaknesses,  ours  as  well 
as  their;,  much  more  accurately  than 
we  do  and  that  they  rely  heavily  upon 
such  careful  estimates  in  making  criti- 
cal decisions. 

Throuj^hout  their  history  the  Soviets 
have  consistently  avoided  any  really  se- 
rious risks,  even  at  the  price  of  temporary 
withdrawals  from  time  to  time  in  the 
face  of  superior  force  and  determina- 
tion. Such  avoidance  of  risk  is.  in 
fact,  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  dialectical  materialism.  If 
this  is  still  a  guiding  Soviet  principle, 
and  there  is  no  indication  they  have 
suddenly  abandoned  it.  then  the  current 
Khrushchev  boldness  and  unremitting 
pressure  upon  a  young  and  untested 
Presider  t  must  involve  no  serious  ri.sks  in 
Soviet  calculations. 

Important  gains  might  ccrne  by  such 
unremitting  pressures  in  tei  ms  of  pro- 
ferressive  Communist  takeovers  in  Laos. 
Cuba,  and  other  vulnerable  areas.  By 
such  nii^bling  conquests  they  may  logi- 
cally ex])ect  to  i.solate  and  weaken  their 
prime  opponent  so  ereatly  that  they  can 
surely  win  with  acceptable  losses  when 
and  if  America  decides  to  fight  militarily 
for  its  own  survival.  Nonmilitary  con- 
quest is  conquest  as  surely  as  is  mihtary 
conquest,  and  the  risks  and  effort  in- 
volved are  less.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  nonmilitary  conflict  is  being  con- 
ducted against  an  enemy  who  seems  ob- 
livious t.)  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
conflict,  the  means  of  conducting  it.  or 
even  that  it  is  being  waged.  Khrushchev 
might  also  calculate  that  immediate  and 
continuous  pressure  might  cause  hasty 
and  ill-considered  actions  by  a  yoimg 
and  imtried  President  accustomed  to 
wealth  and  easy  living. 

We  Americans  like  to  think  that  be- 
cause we  possess  considerable  nuclear 
retaliatoi-y  hardware  in  the  form  of 
manned  aircraft  and  ballistics  missile 
weapons  systems  that  the  Soviets  think 
they  would  incur  serious  risks  by  press- 
ing so  soon  and  seriously.  Apparently 
they  do  not  think  so.  Apparently  they 
do  not  tliink  so  because  they  judge  our 
determination  to  utilize  such  hardware 
is  weak,  rather  than  that  the  hardware 
IS  ineffectual  fjer  se.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  plan  to  discu.ss  this  particular 
point  in  greater  detail. 

At  least,  they  can  be  sure,  almo.st  to 
the  point  of  certainty,  that  we  will  not 
start  a  war  under  present  circumstances 
and  provocations.  Khrushchev  may  well 
conclude  that  Kennedy's  patience  will 
never  reach  exhaustion  to  the  point  of 
decisive  action.  He  may  well  conclude 
that  even  if  it  is  close  to  exhaustion,  the 
hardening  point  can  be  seen  approach- 
ing with  sufficient  warning  for  him  to 
relax  the  pressure,  if  relaxation  is  then 
called  for,  in  his  opinion.  It  is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  any  statement  by  Mr. 
K^^nnedy  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  Vienna 
will  amount  to  a  signal  to  the  latter  by 
the  former  that  such  hardening  point 
is  in  the  offing.  The  Communists  have 
a  commonsense  tendency  to  read  their 
signals    from    deeds,    not    from    words. 


Since  Mr.  Kennedy's  words  in  Viemia 
will  no  doubt  be  futile,  what  loss  might 
be  involved  to  the  United  States  in  addi- 
tion to  the  monetary  co-st  of  the  trip? 
Put  another  way.  what  does  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev- stand  to  gain? 

He  is  an  old  hand  at  summitry  and  a 
master  at  bending  such  occasions  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Communists.  Wheth- 
er, on  these  particular  occa.sions,  he  has 
been  smiling  or  frowning  or  alternating 
between  each,  he  has  seldom  returned 
to  Moscow  with  a  net  loss  but  often  with 
a  net  gain.  Undoubtedly  the  minimum 
net  gain  he  seeks  at  Vienna  is  a  tacit 
ratification  of  Communist  advances  in 
Cuba  and  Laos  in  return  for  delaying  a 
decision  on  Berlin  if  he  is  called  upon 
for  even  that  amount  of  concession. 
Postponement  of  the  Berlin  issue  has 
been  used  as  the  Communist  stake  on 
the  summit  table  to  advantage  before. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  Vienna  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  exhibit  the  qualities  Mr. 
Salinger  indicates  he  possesses.  It 
would  appear  that  such  display  is  vitally 
essential  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
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EXPORT  CREDIT  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
provide  an  improved  and  expanded  pro- 
gram of  export  credit  guarantees,  com- 
petitive with  the  guarantee  programs 
w-hich  are  available  to  exporters  of  other 
great  trading  nations,  our  competitors 
in  the  free  world  market,  either  from 
their  governments  or  from  private  en- 
terprise. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  is  the  specific  authority 
it  extends  to  the  Export -Import  Bank 
to  add  new  kinds  of  coverage,  including 
export  credit  guarantees  against  both 
commercial  and  political  risks  in  both 
short-  and  medium-term  transactions. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  which  seek  to  expand  and  ac- 
celerate export  promotion  services  on 
a  broad  front.  First,  to  achieve  im- 
proved coordination  of  Government  pro- 
grams, it  establishes  an  inter-agency 
Council  for  Exp>ort  Promotion. 

Second,  it  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Department  of  State  to  undertake  mar- 
ket surveys  and  other  commercial  re- 
search in  foreign  countries  and  dissemi- 
nate information  gained  thereby  to 
American  businesses.  It  would  also  al- 
low the  Department  of  State  to  engage 
in  institutional  advertising  for  American 
exports,  general  and  specific,  in  foreign 
media  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  set  up  U.S. 
trade  Information  centers  at  permanent 
and  temporary  trade  fairs  in  other 
countries. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
expand  export  services  in  its  field  ofiflces 
and  increase  the  number  of  these  ofiQces. 
This  Department  is  also  called  upon  to 
insert  export  promotion  advertising  in 


American  media  and  to  set  up  perma- 
nent trade  centers  abroad  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  U  S  goods 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  establish  in  the 
Small  Busineis  Administration  a  new 
division,  the  I'oreign  Trade  Division,  to 
render  explicit  services  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman newly  entenni;  or  cunsidenng 
the  entry  of  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
as  I  suggested  earher.  is  to  provide  a 
coordinated  and  augmented  program  of 
Government  action  to  assist  US.  manu- 
facturers and  businessmen  to  recognize 
and  develop  export  markets.  I  hope  that 
it  will  receive  prompt  consideration. 


THE  NEED  POR  EXPA.NDED  SUGAR 
PRODUCTION  FOR  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Recor:)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  I  introduced  H.R.  7223,  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  5  years  and  to 
establish  new  basic  domestic  quotas  from 
which  our  American  farmers  could  vast- 
ly increa.se  sugar  production. 

My  bill  is  based  on  proposal  Z  which 
has  met  with  general  acceptance  in 
many  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry Including  new  grower  areas  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

While  this  l?gislation  is  not  complete 
in  every  respect,  it  can  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle in  consideration  of  the  many  con- 
troversial asp(?cts  of  the  entire  sugar 
production  problem.  As  an  example,  the 
matter  of  foreign  quotas  is  still  to  be 
worked  out,  ar.d  other  matters  of  inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  domestic  industry 
may  need  furtiier  attention. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  law  to  De- 
cember 31.  1966.  and  would  establish 
new  basic  quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
sumption estimate  level  of  9.600.000  tons, 
the  anticipatec  actual  consumption  for 
^962 

^  New  basic  quotas  for  domestic  areas, 
under  terms  o;  the  legislation,  are  as 
follows: 

Short  tons, 
Area  Taw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 2,600,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _       850 !  000 

HawaU J    isolooo 

Puerto  Rico 1,200.000 

Virgin  Islands.. 15,000 

This  bUl  would  allocate  to  domestic 
areas  75  percent  of  the  national  con- 
sumption growth  over  the  9,600,000-ton 
consumption  estimate  level,  reserving  25 
percent  for  foreign  coimtries.  The  first 
525,000  tons  o;  the  domestic  share  of 
growth  would  be  divided  75  percent  to 
dome.stlc  beet  and  25  percent  to  main- 
land cane. 

Regarding  acreage  for  new  growers, 
whenever  re.^trlctive  proportionate 
shares  are  in  effect  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area,  75  percent  of  the  permitted 


acreage  in  excess  of  1  million  acres  (plus 
the  acreage  utilized  by  new  growers  un- 
der this  provision  in  prior  jears)  will 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  of 
sugar  beets  to  the  extent  that  facilities 
for  processing  are  available  This  pro- 
vision is  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
entr>'  of  new  growers  to  the  extent  that 
processing  facilities,  under  the  quotas 
anticipated  may  become  ava.lable,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  both  the 
present  growers  and  future  new  growers. 
A  new  grower  in  1  year  becomes  in  effect 
an  old  grower  the  next  year  and  the 
acreage  he  utilizes  is  added  to  the  1 
million-acre  base. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withheld  introduction 
of  specific  legislation  until  testimony  of 
new  and  old  sugarbeet  growers  in  the 
recent  2 -day  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hearing  was  completed  and  could 
be  analyzed.  It  is  clear  from  commit- 
tee testimony  that  American  farmers 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  Congress 
will  allow  them  to  produce  more  of 
America's  susar  supply.  The  testimony 
Is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  taking 
care  of  our  American  farmers  first,  be- 
fore we  look  elsewhere  for  our  supplies 
of  sugar.  Tliis  valued  cash  crop  will 
do  much  to  rai.se  farm  income,  will 
ea.se  the  taxpayer  burden,  will  assure  a 
stable  supply  of  sugar  in  the  Nation,  and 
will  stimulate  the  entire  American 
economy. 

No  foreign  nation  can  be  expected  to 
lose  respect  for  America  for  taking  care 
of  our  own  people  before  we  turn  to 
them  for  additional  sugar  needs.  The 
longer  we  delay  in  passage  of  a  new  and 
long-term  Sugar  Act  the  longer  it  will 
be  before  factories  can  be  constructed 
to  process  the  potential  sugar  crop. 

I  have  asked  the  chairmrm  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  request 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  its 
views  on  H.R.  7223.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  departmental  report  will  be 
forthcoming  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  administration  position  regarding  an 
incrca.se  in  the  domestic  production  of 
sugar  will  be  clear  and  there  \kill  be  no 
doubt  about  the  administration's  will- 
ingness to  allow  American  farmers  to 
help  themselves  and  their  Nation. 


NOTORIOUS  OVERSEAS  WEEKLY 
ATTACKS  ANTICOMMUNI3T  PRO- 
BLUE  AMERICANISM  PROGRAM 
OF  GEN.  EDWIN  A.  WALKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  is  recogniied  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
attack  upon  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
formerly  commander  of  our  24th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Germany,  by  the  pub- 
lication Overseas  Weekly,  has  naturally 
aroused  much  interest.  It  has  given 
rise  to  manj*  inquiries  concerning  the 
allegations  directed  at  General  Walker. 
and  in  turn  has  caused  many  of  us  to 
probe  into  the  activities  and  th(  motives 
of  the  general's  accuser,  the  Overseas 
Weekly. 

Today  I  w-ish  to  discuss  the  cJiaracter 
and  validity  of  the  charges,  and  the 
character  and  quality   of  the  accuser. 


Because  of  the  pubhcity  of  the  incident 
and  the  importance  of  the  issue,  it  is  felt 
that  the  pubUc  should  be  as  fully  in- 
formed as  passible  regarding  tlie  facts 
in  the  ca.se. 

From  inquiries  and  documented  evi- 
dence. I  am  convinced  the  charges  are 
unfounded  and  actually  constitute  a  bold 
and  brazen  attempt  by  a  salacioui,  tab- 
loid newspaper  to  smear  one  of  om-  most 
re-specied  combat  officers. 

WHO   IS    CENERAI.    WALKER? 

To  begin  with,  who  is  Maj  Gen. 
Walker?  He  was  born  in  Center  Point, 
Kerr  County.  Tex.,  50  years  ago.  His 
mother  and  a  brother  still  reside  there. 
He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1S31. 
He  has  to  his  credit  a  distinguished  com- 
bat record.  The  general  commanded 
the  2d  Division  Artillery  at  Heartbreak 
Ridge  in  some  of  the  hardest  fighting 
against  tlie  CommunLsts  m  Korea,  when 
it  fired  a  record  of  22.000  rounds  every 
24  hours  for  14  days.  And  he  served 
with  distinction  at  Anzio  and  Cassmo  m 
World  War  II. 

General  Walker  s  awards  include  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  with  an  oak 
leaf  cluster,  the  P'rench  Croix  dp  Guerre, 
the  Combat  Infantryman  s  Badge  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

He  served  as  commander  of  the  Ar- 
kan.sas  Military  District  in  1957.  during 
the  Little  Rock  incident,  and  in  October 
of  1959  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  24th  Division. 

Aside  from  his  military  record.  Gen- 
eral Walker  is  known  for  his  militant 
opposition  to  communism.  He  is  a  fii-m 
and  outspoken  exponent  of  American- 
ism. He  is  a  student  of  history  and  an 
authority  on  the  devious  workmt:s  and  * 
objectives  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
The  general  senses  an  obligation  to  in- 
culcate his  troops  with  i^atriotism  and 
with  an  understanding  of  their  mission 
in  the  service,  and  also  an  understand- 
ing of  the  perils  posed  by  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  many  of  the 
defections  in  the  Korean  war  were 
traceable  to  lack  of  indoctrination  of  the 
troops  in  Amcricani.sm  and  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  Reds.  It  was  the 
general's  zeal  in  attempting  to  prevent 
that  condition  among  the  troops  in  the 
24th  Division  that  led  tc  the  career  as- 
sassination attempt  against  him  by  the 
Overseas  Weekly. 

In  addition.  General  'Walker  is  known 
for  his  desire  to  surround  the  GIs  un- 
der his  command  with  a  climate  of 
morality  and  clean  living.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  away  from  their  home  en- 
vironments for  the  fi]-st  time,  f.nd  Gen- 
eral Vvalker  has  shown  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  this  fact  in  his  efforts  to  provide 
for  them  the  protection  that  every 
father  and  mother  would  want  them  to 
have. 

OVERSE.^S    WEZKLT     PROTESTS 

In  his  active  program  in  pursuance  of 
tlie.'^^e  objectives.  General  Walker  seems 
to  have  run  into  a  conflict  with  the 
notorious  Overseas  Weekly,  a  tabloid 
tliat  is  published  and  sold  ciiiefy  on  our 
military  bases  in  Europe. 

The  basis  for  the  attack  by  tlie  Weekly 
seems  to  have  stemmed  from  the  under- 
taking of  an  Americanism  program  by 
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Greneral  Walker  among  his  troops,  in 
connection  with  which  he  featured  an 
exposure  of  the  techniques  and  goals 
of  communism. 

Last  October  General  Walker  initiated 
what  was  known  as  the  pro-blue  pro- 
gram. Its  purpose  was  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  program  was  in  accord 
with  Army  regulations  and  within  the 
.scope  of  official  directive.s  It  appears  to 
have  been  consistent  with  regulations 
and  directives  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  from  USAREUR,  and  from 
the  7th  Army  in  Germany  winch 
prompted  it. 

The  propriety  of  initiating  this  Ameri- 
canism program  has  wide  support.  The 
need  and  justification  for  it  was  citpd  in 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Prank  Barnett.  director 
of  research,  the  Richardson  Foundation, 
Inc.,  before  the  officer  students  of  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, Fort  Leavenworth,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
later  placed  in  the  March  issue  of  "Mili- 
tary Review' — official  Army  magazine. 

After  discussing  the  cold  war  and  Com- 
munist goals,  Mr.  Barnett  stated  ; 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  is  clear  that  the 
U.S  military — with  its  disciplined  organiza- 
tion, training  niethuds.  and  civilian  contacts 
through  ROTC  Reserves,  and  Industry — can 
and  must  help  others  to  wage  nonmilitary 
warfare  •  •  *  The  free  world  needs  guid- 
ance from  its  own  professional  students  of 
•strategy,  tactics,  and  conflict. 

The  Army  has  recently  published  a  po- 
sition paper  on  cold  war  intelligence. 
Classified  Army  Regulation  5L5-1.  titled. 
'Collateral  Activities.  Army  Cold  War 
Activities  'U'.'  dated  March  29,  1961. 
This  AR  defines  troop  information  objec- 
tives and  actions  to  be  achieved  in  in- 
structing American  troops  in  cold  war 
principles  It  appears  that  the  subject 
matter,  methods,  techniques,  and  pre- 
cepts contained  in  AR  515-1  closely  par- 
allel those  propounded  by  Mr  Barnett  in 
his  address  to  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  And  this  regulation  very 
strongly  reinforces  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  24th  Infantry  Division  pro- 
blue  program 

THE     PRO-BLfF     PROGRAM 

The  pro-blue  program  simply  teaches 
the  soldier  his  American  citizenship  and 
it  outlines  the  scope  of  communism  and 
how  it  operates  against  the  United 
States, 

Maj.  Arch  E  Roberts  drafted  the  origi- 
nal plan.  I  have  sought  and  obtained 
information  from  him  regarding  it.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  me  he  stated: 

By  way  of  Introduction  let  me  say  that  as 
Special  Project  Officer.  24th  Infantry  Division 
I,  at  the  direction  of  Gen  Edwin  A  Walker. 
then  24th  Infantry  Division  Commander,  pre- 
pared the  division  citlzenship-in-service 
program  and  the  subsequent,  and  enlarged. 
division  pro-blue  program  which  has  come  to 
be  an  Issue  of  some  note  in  Europe  and  In 
the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  the  original  draft  was  sent 
to  me  and  I  have  examined  it  in  detail. 
Most  of  It  appears  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  final  version  Excerpts 
from  the  official  directives  which  estab- 


lished  the   24th   Division  pro-blue  pro- 
gram, follows: 

n     OBJECTTVES 

1.  Communism. 

( a )  External :  To  orient  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  In  the  scope  of  world 
communism  by  studying  the  philosophy,  ob- 
jectives and  imperialistic  expansion  of  com- 
munism following  World  War  II. 

(b)  Internal;  To  educate  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  In  the  technique 
of  Communist  infiltration,  subversion  and 
propaganda  In  Influencing  legal  govern- 
ments, seizing  power,  then  ruling  through 
brutality  and  fear. 

(c)  Military:  To  Instruct  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  In  the  recognition 
of  overt  and  covert  Communist  methodology 
In  their  attempt  to  subvert  military  morale, 
esplrlt,  prestige  and  leadership. 

2.  American  Citizenship. 

(a)  Origins  of  American  culture:  To  ap- 
praise military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents of  their  personal  stake  In  American  po- 
litical philosophy,  the  American  concept  of 
Individual  rights  and  freedoms,  and  the  de- 
mand for  individual  belief,  sacrifice  and 
honor. 

(b)  The  American  military  moral  herit- 
age: To  motivate  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  In  adherence  to  American 
moral  forces  and  the  precepts  of  Individual 
dignity,  the  preclousness  of  every  human 
soul,  and  the  obligations  of  the  conscientious 
citizen  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  and  to 
himself. 

(c)  Politics.  U.S.A.:  To  Inform  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  of  the  power 
of  the  American  citizen  as  a  unique  political 
force,  to  study  the  structure  of  local.  State, 
and  national  political  organizations,  to  re- 
view methods  of  assessing  Issues  and  candi- 
dates, to  examine  the  techniques  of  Social- 
ist Communist  action,  and  to  note  how  the 
American  citizen  can  exert  his  power  in  the 
fight  for  freedom. 

(d)  Morale  and  mission:  To  indoctrinate 
military  personnel  In  those  aspects  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  which  have  a  material  bear- 
ing on  morale  and  mission  in  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  to  examine  physiological  and 
psychological  factors  which  affect  Individual, 
unit,  and  division  efficiency,  I.e.,  morbidity, 
serious  Incidents,  and  court-martial,  to  cre- 
ate aggressive,  disciplined,  and  spiritually 
motivated  fighters  for  freedom. 

The  directive  then  outlines  the  me- 
chanics of  putting  the  pro-blue  program 
into  effect.  This  includes  group  instruc- 
tion, the  orientation  of  better  communi- 
cation, improved  German-American  re- 
lations, and  the  use  of  such  publications 
as  Taro  Leaf,  the  division's  paper.  Army 
Times,  Stars  and  Stripes,  AFN  Munich, 
and  other  media  available  through  Army 
public  information  channels. 

OVERSEAS    WEEKLY    AND    JOHN    BIRCH    SOCIETY 

While  this  highly  laudable  program 
was  in  effect  and  apparently  functioning 
successfully  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  Overseas  Weekly.  Thanks  to  the  fer- 
tility of  Its  imagination,  the  weekly  de- 
cided the  pro- blue  program  was  nothing 
but  a  John  Birch  Society  indoctrination 
plan.  News  stories  to  that  effect  were 
wired  and  radioed  back  to  the  States. 
In  the  April  16,  1961,  issue  of  the  Weekly 
there  appeared  an  article  headlined 
"Military  Channels  Used  To  Push  Birch 
Ideas."    The  article  follows: 

Augsburg. — For  the  past  year  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  has  been  exposed  to  a  prop- 
aganda   barrage    on    the    philosophy   of    the 


controversial  John  Birch  Society.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  ultraconservatlve,  self-styled 
antl-Communlst  society  have  been  published 
to  the  13,000  men  and  10.000  dependenU  of 
the  division  by  Its  special  warfare  office  which 
directs  the  pro-blue  program. 

The  special  warfare  office  and  the  pro-blue 
campaign  were  established  by  the  division 
commander.  MaJ  Gen.  Edwin  A  Walker  at 
a  meeting  last  October  15. 

Following  the  publication  of  that  story 
General  Walker  was  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  transferred  from  his  post 
of  Division  Commander  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Germany  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Headquarters  in  Heidelberg,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  was  or- 
dered. That  investigation  is  presently 
being  conducted  by  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  J. 
Brown,  acting  inspector  general. 

In  the  report  on  the  incident  reaching 
New  York  papers  it  was  said  that  Gen- 
eral Walker  had  instituted  a  special 
troop-indoctrination  program  using  ma- 
terials and  publications  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  In  reporting  on  General 
Walker's  relief  from  command  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  18  included  the 
following : 

In  Its  report  last  week,  "The  Overseas 
Weekly"  said  that  a  "special  warfare  office" 
had  been  established  within  the  division 
last  October  to  conduct  a  "pro-blue  '  cam- 
paign. It  said  that  the  campaign  was 
designed.  In  the  general's  words,  to  present 
"a  positive  approach  toward  the  defeat  of 
open  Communist  subversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  The  name  of  the  Birch 
Society's  basic  book  of  principles  Is  the  Blue 
Book. 

Thus,  Overseas  Weekly  very  cleverly 
by  innuendo  attempted  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  pro-blue  program  was, 
somehow,  aflBliated  with  the  John  Birch 
Society  which  uses  a  blue  book. 

In  its  attempt  to  prove  its  point,  the 
Weekly,  according  to  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  April  14  issue  of  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune,  stated  that  "cop- 
ies of  a  book  by  the  society's  founder. 
Robert  Welch.  Jr..  "The  Life  of  John 
Birch,'  have  been  distributed  to  all  com- 
pany and  battery  day  rooms  in  the  divi- 
sion." 

This  is  more  of  the  Weekly's  innuendo 
The  fact  is  that  the  book  on  the  life  of 
John  Birch  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  story  of  the  murder  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  by  Chinese  Communists  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Moreover. 
Overseas  Weekly  in  its  desperation  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Birch  book 
was  but  one  of  a  number  of  anti -Com- 
munist publications  made  available  to 
the  troops.  About  other  publications  so 
distributed  were  "The  Masters  of 
Deceit,"  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  'A  Guide 
to  Anti -Communist  Action."  by  Anthony 
T.  Bouscaren;  "The  Techniques  of  Soviet 
Propaganda,"  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciar>',  U.S.  Senate: 
"Techniques  of  Communism."  by  Louis 
F.  Budenz:  "In  Every  War  But  One."  by 
Eugene  Kinhead:  "The  Pentagon  Case." 
by  Col.  Victor  J.  Fox;  and  "The  Story  of 
Mary  Liu."  by  Richard  Hunter. 

In  addition.  I  am  informed  that  re- 
cently the  authoritative  speech  entitled 
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"A  Proposal  for  Political  Warfare,"  by 
Prank  Barnett,  to  which  I  have  already- 
referred,  was  distributed  to  the  troops. 

If,  as  Overseas  Weekly  contends,  the 
distribution  of  this  material,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  philosophy  con- 
tained in  them,  constitutes  the  promo- 
tion of  the  John  Birch  Society  aims;  and 
if,  as  the  Weekly  further  contends,  the 
24th  Division  "pro-blue"  program  is  en- 
gaged in  the  dissemination  of  the  so- 
ciety's basic  principles,  then  it  would 
appear  that  every  one  in  the  service 
should  investigate  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
since  they  appear  to  parallel  the  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  the  instructions,  dis- 
seminated by  official  military  authorities 
since  the  end  of  World  War  IT. 

When  asked  about  the  Weekly  charges. 
General  Walker  on  April  14  stated  that 
the  "pro-blue"  program  was  "not  associ- 
ated or  affiliated  with  any  organization 
or  society.  It  is  designed  to  develop  the 
understanding  of  American  military  and 
civil  heritage,  and  the  tactics  and  objec- 
tives of  those  enemies  who  would  destroy 
us." 

Major  Roberts,  who  as  projects  officer 
for  the  24th  Division  drafted  the  "pro- 
blue"  program,  says  at  that  time  he  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Major  Roberts  reports  that  in 
a  meeting  with  General  Walker  last  Oc- 
tober while  the  program  was  being 
formulated,  the  general  stated  that  he 
did  not  care  what  the  men  and  officers 
called  this  new  program,  just  so  they 
understood  that  it  was  to  be  anti -Red. 
Walker  then  noted  that  it  would  be  al- 
right with  him  if,  to  emphasize  the 
anti-Red  concept,  they  identified  it  in 
their  minds  as  'pro-blue."  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Na\'y  and  Air  Force  each 
have  blue  books  used  in  their  personnel 
training. 

MOXrVES     OF     OVERSEAS     WEEKLY 

It  thus  appearing  that  there  is  no  re- 
lationship between  the  "pro-blue"  pro- 
gram and  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
question  arises:  What  was  the  motive  be- 
hind the  attack  launched  against  Gen- 
eral Walker  by  the  Overseas  Weekly? 
One  motive  may  be  found  in  a  para- 
graph carried  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  17,  which  reads: 

General  Walker  and  the  Overseas  Weekly 
have  been  feuding  since  the  general  banned 
one  of  the  newspaper's  reporters  from  the 
24th  Division  Installations. 

That  story  referred  to  action  taken 
against  a  reporter  on  the  Overseas 
Weekly  by  the  name  of  Siegfried  Nau- 
jocks.  The  latter,  who  continues  as  a 
Weekly  reporter,  is  a  native  of  E>anzig. 
Poland,  and  is  now  in  Germany  on  a 
German  passport.  I  understand  he  once 
worked  in  the  propaq:anda  ministry  of 
the  Nazis  but  was  later  shipped  to  the 
Eastern  Front. 

Naujocks  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
seeking  a  pipeline  into  the  command 
headquarters  for  the  purpo.se  of  obtain- 
ing information  which  he  meant  to  u.se 
to  smear  General  Walker,  and  after  ad- 
mitting his  guilt  he  was  barred  from  fur- 
ther use  of  the  bases  under  Walkers 
command. 


That  incident  seems  to  have  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  chief  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Overseas  Weekly,  a  Mrs.  Marion 
von  Rospach.  And  a  httle  later  she 
came  out  with  the  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Walker  who  had  expelled  her  ace 
reporter. 

QUXSTIONABLE  REPtrTATlON  OP 
OVERSEAS  WEEKLY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Ros- 
pach charges  are  apparently  spurious 
and  phony  gives  rise  to  a  question  of  the 
character  and  policies  of  the  Overseas 
Weekly.  A  recent  Army  Times  editorial 
on  the  Walker  case  contains  this  com- 
ment: 

We  don't  think  much  of  the  Overseas 
Weekly.  Called  the  Oversexed  Weekly  by 
the  troops.  It  has  been  termed  "subversive 
to  the  command" — by  an  admitted  adher- 
ent of  General  Walker — "since  It  carries 
news  calculated  to  destroy  unit  loyalty, 
smear  noncommissioned  leaders,  and  assist 
antl-Amerlcan  forces  In  their  campaign  to 
disunite  NATO  by  portraying  the  American 
Foldler  as  rowdy,  disorderly,  dishonest,  and 
immoral." 

General  Walker  himself,  ■who  should 
be  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks,  has  described  the  Weekly  as  im- 
moral, unscrupulous,  incompetent,  and 
destructive. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  I.  Bolte,  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  in  Europe  in  1953, 
banned  the  Overseas  Weekly  as  unfit  for 
American  servicemen. 

General  Bolte  has  recently  said  that 
Mrs.  von  Rospach  visited  hun  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  with  her  lawyers,  and 
that  he  agreed  to  reinstate  the  paper  if 
it  were  cleaned  up. 

From  looking  at  some  of  the  issues  of 
the  tabloid  It  is  easy  for  one  to  under- 
stand General  Bolte 's  concern  and  why 
he  would  not  allow  the  paper  on  military 
installations  until  a  promise  was  made 
that  it  would  be  "cleaned  up."  Leads  to 
stories  in  the  paper  often  carried  on  the 
front  page  are  lurid.  "Model  Won't 
Rest  on  Her  Laurels,"  is  an  example. 
The  first  and  last  pages  usually  feature  a 
large  photo  of  a  nearly-nude. 

Another  issue  carried  a  full  story  on 
publication  of  Ladies  Directory,  listing 
"play-for-pay  gals"  by  name  and  address 
in  the  Soho  district  in  London,  hinged  on 
a  court  proceeding  which  occurred  after 
issuance  of  the  directory. 

Still  another  provides  the  readers  with 
information  that  one  Martha  Watts  had 
written  a  235-page  book  on  "The  Men  in 
My  Life."  published  in  London,  including 
the  news  that  its  author  had  been  con- 
victed 400  times  for  soliciting  as  a  prosti- 
tute. Another  carried  a  story  on  the 
British  strippers  in  the  Soho  district, 
with  explicit  details  as  to  clubs,  extent  of 
stripping,  and  the  like. 

A  prominent  story  from  Overseas  Lon- 
don correspondent  contains  a  three- 
column  headline,  "Under-Counter  Gal 
Book  Center  of  United  Kinedom  Con- 
troversy." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
examples  that  could  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Over.<=eas  Weekly.  I  would  not  contend 
that  Mrs  von  Rospach  is  not  within  her 


legal  rights  in  publishing  vkliat  she  does. 
I  do  not  know.  My  purpose  is  to  illus- 
trate the  type  of  paper  she  chooses  to 
publish.  Apparently  it  sells  because  I 
understand  she  has  made  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  this  enterprise. 

Many  complain  that  the  paper  over- 
emphasizes derelictions  of  GI's.  and  by 
following  a  consistent  policy  in  that  re- 
pard  the  effect  is  to  place  all  troops  in 
a  generally  bad  light  in  the  eyc^  of  Euro- 
peans. Crime,  sex,  and  debauchery  are 
prominently  portrayed.  "Bamberg  Citi- 
zens Groaning  About  New  GI  Incidents," 
one  typical  headline  proclaims.  Another 
says  "Bamberg  Madam  Took  Advantage 
of  Girls,  GI's." 

It  is  this  type  of  publication  that  is 
credited  with  causing  one  of  our  great 
combat  soldiers.  General  Walker,  to  be 
reheved  of  his  command.  Surely  this 
mistake  will  be  rectified  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  of  Overseas  Weekly's 
charges.  Today  of  all  times  we  need  to 
reward  rather  than  penalize  those  who 
preach  patriotism  and  who  expose  the 
evils  of  our  mortal  enemy — communism. 
Prom  all  evidence  available  it  would 
seem  that  the  "pro-blue  "  program,  or 
something  very  similar  to  it,  should  be 
adopted  as  a  model  for  use  in  all  our 
military  installations  all  over  the  world. 
And  General  Walker  should  be  given  ap- 
propriate official  recognition  for  having 
initiated  it. 

OVERSEAS  WEEKLY   SHOULD    BF   INVESTIGATED 

There  appears  to  be  ample  rea.son  why 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  initi- 
ate an  investigation  of  Cl\-erseas  Weekly 
and  its  publishers.  It  is  widely  alleged 
that  the  paper  is  having  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  position  in  the  NATO  setup, 
and  tends  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  troops  who  read  its  issues  over 
a  period  of  time  Editorial  motivations 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  evalu- 
ated. Such  an  investigation  could  de- 
termine more  accurately  the  question  of 
whether  this  or  any  other  similar  pub- 
lication should  have  official  accredita- 
tion to  do  business  on  Government  ba.ses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Walker  case  involves 
serious  business — very  serious  business. 
Here  is  involved  a  man  whose  reputation 
as  a  combat  leader  was  earned  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  midst  of  hot  war- 
fare. This  man's  heroic  achievements 
have  earned  for  him  the  plaudits  and 
recognition  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

Surely  General  Walker's  military  ca- 
reer is  not  to  be  jeopardized  now  by  un- 
founded and  insignificant  charges  made 
by  a  highly  questionable  get-rich-quick 
tabloid  publication — the  notoricus  Over- 
seas Weekly. 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  prc'.ious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  President  K(  nnedy  will  face  Soviet 
Dictator  Khrushchev  at  a  s'ummit  con- 
ference.   All  Americans  fervently  desire 
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the  President  to  speak  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  firmness.  We.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  want  President  Ken- 
nedy to  know  that  he  carries  the  hopes 
of  America  and  the  entire  free  world, 
and  he  certainly  has  the  support  of  Con- 
gress as  he  attempts  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  against  Soviet  fi- 
nanced and  directed  worldwide  Commu- 
nist activity. 

We  realize  as  observers  of  recent  his- 
tory and  students  of  Soviet  Russian 
diplomatic  history  that  the  so-called 
summit  conferences,  starting  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  meetings  with  Stalin  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta,  continuing  with 
President  Truman's  meeting  with  Stalin 
at  Potsdam,  on  through  President  Eisen- 
hower's meetings  with  Khrushchev,  have 
resulted  in  the  United  States  being  out- 
maneuvered  diplomatically  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  we  have  trusted  the 
Communist  rulers  while  they  see  fit  to 
break  every  pledge  and  commitment 
that  they  give.  This  cannot  happen 
again.  That  is  why  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  cooperate  with  him  to 
generate  for  this  country  a  sustained  for- 
eign policy  counteroffensive  against  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  il- 
legitimate empire 

I  certainly  hope  that  iii  the  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  and  preparations  for 
this  meeting  we  have  not  already  made 
concessions  or  are  about  to  make  conces- 
sions that  will  be  used  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Soviets  in  world  affair.s  Only  an 
inferior  nation  makes  concessions  at  a 
conference.  A  nation  such  as  the  United 
States,  honest  and  fearless  in  its  conduct 
of  international  relations,  need  not  be 
blackmailed  or  coerced  into  any  im- 
proper concessions  to  the  sinister  forces 
that  oppose  us  throuRhout  the  world. 

My  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  address- 
ing the  House  this  afternoon,  is  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  the 
willingness  and  determination  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President,  to 
strengthen  the  officials  of  our  State  De- 
partment, and  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
by  cooperating  in  the  creation  of  the 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  Many  of  the  Members  recall, 
I  am  sure,  the  previous  occasions  when 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  formation 
of  this  committee.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Peni"isylvania  (Mr. 
Flood  .  has  addressed  you  on  the  same 
subject  on  numerous  instances.  The 
very  fact  that  the  House  in  this  bi- 
partisan spirit  has  di.scu.'^sed  and  is  proc- 
essing the  creation  of  this  committee 
should  inviiiorate  any  faint  hearts  that 
may  beat  in  our  State  Department  ranks. 
The  House  Rules  Committee  has  before 
It  various  resolutions  authorizing  this 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  we  would  move  as 
•swiftly  as  possible  in  authorizing  this 
committee  .so  that  its  merits,  practicality 
and  u.sefulness  to  our  President.  State 
Department,  and  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador may  be  realized  at  the  earliest 
pos.sible  time. 


Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  insert  a  statement  of 
policy  that  was  approved  by  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  yesterday 
in  support  of  my  resolution  to  create  a 
Special  Huuse  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations: 

Statement  of  Policy  or  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee 

The  Republican  policy  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  urges  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  267  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

1  The  primary  Issue  of  our  times  is  the 
struggle  between  atheistic,  totalitarian.  Im- 
perialist Communist  slavery  and  the  liber- 
tarian governments  of  the  free,  world. 

2.  The  nature  of  this  struggle  Is  primarily 
psycho-political  and  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends heavily  upon  propaganda  as  it  wages 
its  campaign  of  subversion  and  aggression. 
This  propaganda  is  based  upon  the  demon- 
strably false  promise  that  world  communism 
seeics  to  liberate  the  peoples  of  developing 
nations  from  colonialism  and  imperialism. 

3.  This  fallacious  promise  can  be  effec- 
tively countered  by  the  assembling  and 
forthright  utilization  of  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition 
of  Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Cossackla,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Hungary, 
Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  Poland.  Rumania.  Tibet. 
Turkestan.  Ukraine.  White  Ruthenla.  and 
other  subjugated  nations. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  displayed  to  all 
the  world  its  profound  fear  of  growing  free 
world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  Its  brutal 
suppression  of  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations. 

5.  The  captive  nations  constitute  a  pri- 
mary deterrent  agalgist  a  hot  global  war  and 
further  overt  aggression  by  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Reds  as  well  as  a  positive  means  for 
the  advancement  of  world  freedom  in  this 
psycho-political  struggle. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Department  of 
Stare  will  draw  needed  strength  in  this 
struggle  from  a  continuing  expose  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  following 
Republican  House  Members  have  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions:  Mr.  Ayres, 
Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Church,  Mr. 
Collier.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mrs.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Miller  of  New  York,  Mr.  Scranton, 
Mr.  SiBAL.  and  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

In  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been  in 
communication  with  organizations 
representing  various  nationality  groups 
in  the  United  States  who  maintain  an 
interest  in  the  captive  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are  all  in  basic 
agreement  that  this  committee  wc^tld  be^ 
a  practical,  helpful  instrument  of  the 
House  and  assure  us  of  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  workv  of 
the  committee.  ^ 

We  are  all  in  agreement,  I  trust,  that 
the  House  should  do  all  within  its  power 
to  expose  the  Soviet  hypocrisy  of  which 
I  speak.  The  colonial  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  should  receive  the 
scrutiny  of  peoples  of  the  free  world, 
and  this  committee,  as  I  have  indicated 
on  so  many  occasions,  would  be  ideally 
equipped  to  put  the  spotlight  on  this 
circumstance,  with  the  facts  and  in- 
foi-mation  that  could  be  obtained. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
propaganda  statements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  exaggerating  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  here  in  the 
United  States.  They  seek  to  portray  the 
United  States  in  a  most  untruthful  light, 
deliberately  exaggerating  the  problems 
which  we  acknowledge  are  ours  and  are 
working  steadily  to  overcome. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  greatest 
prison  camp  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  Russian  people  themselves  are 
prisoners  of  their  own  Government.  Ac- 
tually, they  belong  to  the  Government. 
Their  Government  does  not  truly  serve 
them.  There  is  discrimination  in  the 
Soviet  Union  against  minority  racial 
groups.  There  is  discrimination  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  Moslem.  Chris- 
tian, and  Hebrew  religions.  There  is  dis- 
crimination in  the  Soviet  Union  against 
minority  nationalities.  There  is  natur- 
ally not  only  discrimination  but  complete 
deprival  of  human  rights  for  anyone 
disagreeing  with  Communist  ideology. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  particularly  at  this  time.  We  all 
remember  that  some  2  years  ago  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  resolution  establishing  Captive  Nations 
Week  that  it  made  a  very  profound  im- 
pression on  the  Kremlin  and  on  Mr 
Khrushchev  himself  who  was  exposed  to 
our  merriment  at  the  time  he  came  over 
here  on  his  famous  tour  of  the  United 
States  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that  at 
this  particular  moment  just  previous  to 
our  President's  making  his  trip  to  Eu- 
rope and  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  the  Congre.ss  should  again  take  unto 
themselves  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  very  profound  commitment  by  es- 
tablishing the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee so  it  will  be  very  clear  not  only  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  but  also  to  all  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  this 
Nation  and  this  body  are  as  interested  as 
ever  in  them  and  in  their  ultimate  free- 
dom. Again  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  bringing  it  to  us  at  this  time.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  the  resolution  indicative 
of  this  and  establish  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  I  also  real- 
ize that  the  gentleman  was  with  our 
State  Department  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress, and  likewise  recall  that  he  was  very 
^active  in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  com- 
memoration this  past  year.  We  also  re- 
member the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  committee.  I  certain- 
ly hope  the  world  will  recognize  the  com- 
plete bipartisanship  and  spirit  with 
which  we  enter  the  formation  of  this 
committee  which  I  hope  will  soon  come. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Certainly  the  most 
important  phase  of  this  would  be  the 
bipartisanship    which    has    been    made 
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very  clear  here  in  this  body  by  the  ex- 
treme effort  of  Members  on  both,  sides 
of  this  aisle  who  support  the  establish- 
ment of  this  committ<»e  w  hich  now  seems 
more  important  than  at  any  other  time 
in  this  .session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
ilemaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  could  quickly, 
effectively,  convincingly  expose  all  of 
these  things  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  therefore,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
you  on  many  occasions,  turn  the  spot- 
light on  the  inner  weaknesses  of  the 
Soviet  monster  and  provide  us  and  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  with  the  coun- 
teroffensive emphasis  by  which  we  will 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  captive  nations  now  under  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Red  control  and  to  the  na- 
tionalities within  these  countries  who 
wish  to  achieve  proper  national  recogni- 
tion and  freedoms,  and  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  people  themselves  wiU  one  day 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom.  This  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  is  a 
small  step  toward  this  ultimate  goal. 
The  road  will  be  long  and  troublesome, 
but  the  goal  is  clear. 

We,  as  Members  of  this  freely  elected 
House,  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility. 
We  must  lend  our  effective  efforts  in 
this  cause,  and  I  reemphasize.  we  will 
have  the  cooperation  and  appreciation 
of  President  Kennedy  and  his  State 
Department. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr  OlsfnI  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OI^EN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Montanans 
are  proud  of  a  great  American  whose 
motion  picture  career  always  offered 
wholesome  entertainment  for  men, 
women,  and  children  We  in  Montana 
have  always  been  prcud  that  a  native  of 
our  State,  by  being  himself,  will  always 
be  remembered  as  one  of  America's 
finest  actors. 

An  article  on  Mr.  Cooper  follows: 

When  Gary  Cooper  first  heard  that  he  was 
going  to  die  of  cancer,  he  took  it  silently  and 
bravely  tuid  then  consoled  the  young  doctor 
who  had  to  break  the  first  such  tragic  dis- 
closure of  his  own  career 

"I  hriv:>  never  seen  such  courage  in  a  man." 
Dr.  Rex  Kennamer  said  Sunday.  "It  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  to  go  through  this  my- 
self and  1  gue.s.s  Gary  sensed  It. 

'He  didn't  say  anything  when  I  told  him. 
He  never  even  flinched  I  left  and  later  got 
a  phone  call  from  him: 

"  'Young  fellow,  I  know  you  were  a  little 
nervous  about  telling  me  the  news.     I  just 
want    you    to    know    that    I    appreciate    It 
Thanks  for  telling  me  '  '■ 

Cooper.  Hollywood's  most  enduring  star. 
died  Saturday  at  his  Holmby  Hills  home  in 
West  Los  Angeles  Hp  w  ;.s  Just  6  days  past 
his  60th  birthday 


The  funeral  rites  will  be  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  In  Beverly  Hills.  Solemn  requiem 
high  mass  will  be  sung  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr 
Daniel  Sullivan,  the  priest  who  attended 
Cooper  In  his  fatal  Illness. 

The  Most  Reverend  Timothy  Manning. 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  is  expected 
to  give  the  eulogy.  Pallbearers  will  be 
close  friends,  Jimmy  Stewart,  Jack  Bennv. 
Director  Henry  Hathaway,  and  Producers 
Jerry  Wald,  William  Goet^.  and  Charles  Feld- 
man. 

The  doctor  said  Mrs.  Cooper  knew  her 
husband  had  terminal  cancer  last  December 
Cooper  was  told  2  months  ago. 

Asked  If  Cooper  knew  he  had  cancer  the 
night  the  Friars  tossed  a  testimonial  for 
him  on  January  8.  the  doctor  said  "No." 

By  ironic  coincidence.  Cooper  that  night 
used  the  line  that  the  late  Lou  Gehrig 
uttered  at  the  1941  Yankee  Stadium  tribute 
when  the  famed  first  baseman  knew  he  was 
going  to  die. 

"Am  I  the  luckiest  gviy  alive  tonight' 
Yep." 

Cooper,  of  course,  played  Gehrig,  in  "The 
Pride  of  the  Yankees,"  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  all  his  heroic  screen  por- 
trayals. 

But  no  movie  script  ever  matched  the 
courage  that  Cooper  displayed  during  his 
fight  with  the  onrush  of  death 

Monsignor  Sullivan  said  he  talked  with 
Cooper  as  late  as  Friday  when  he  gave  him 
holy  communion 

"He  was  not  depressed.  He  was  the  same 
Cooper  that  all  the  world  knows  and  loyes. 
I  have  never  seen  such  courage,  such  faith. 
It  impressed  me. 

"He  truly  was  a  great  man  " 

Cooper  cheered  his  wife,  Rockv.  and  their 
daughter.  Maria.  In  the  last  days. 

"It's  God's  will,"  he  told  them  Both,  as 
a  result,  were  able  to  take  the  final  agony 
bravely. 

One  daily  visitor  to  the  home  said:  "It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  a  man  was  dying  in 
that  house.  It  was  filled  with  sunshine — 
and  Coop  himself  spread  most  of  it." 

About  a  year  after  Cooper's  conversion  to 
Catholicism  in  1959.  I  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  along  with  his  new  religion 

"Well."  he  drawled,  "I  wouldn't  exacUy 
say  I  was  a  pillar  of  the  church." 

But  that  was  characteristic  downratlng 
of  Cooper  by  Cooper. 

Monsignor  Sullivan  commented  Hif 
faith  can  serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  He 
had  great  faith  and  so  do  his  wife  and 
daughter.  It  is  what  sustained  all  of  them 
during  this  sadness." 

Cooper's  final  days  were  cheered  by  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  all  over  the  world. 

"There  were  no  crackpot  letters  among 
them.  They  were  honest  outpourings  of  the 
heart  from  people  who  loved  this  man  al- 
though they  had  never  seen  him  except  on 
the  screen.  They  were  magnificent  letters." 
said  the  cleric.  Dr  Kennamer  echoed  Mon- 
signor Sullivan's  comment  about  the  letters 
Among  the  letters  was  one  from  Q\ieen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  President  Kennedy 
phoned  the  actor  and  talked  to  him  for  6 
or  7  minutes. 

Mrs.  Cooper  asked  that  gifts  In  lieu  nf 
flowers  be  sent  to  the  Sloan-Kettering  Insti- 
tute of  Cancer  Research  in  New  York  City 
The  casket  will  remain  sealed,  by  wishes 
of  the  family  who  want  the  actor  remem- 
bered as  his  friends  saw  him  in  life. 

There  was  also  a  cable  from  Pope  John 
XXIII  which  exi>res*ed  his  deep  sorrow  over 
the  fiimilys  loss  and  offered  them  a  bene- 
diction to  comlort   tliein 

Honorary  pallbearers  ^it  the  private  rites 
Tuesday  will  Include  old  friends.  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway,   too    111    himself    to    attend:     John 


Wayne.  Henry  Ford  II,  Bing  Crosby,  who 
named  his  eldest  son  after  Coop;  Btirt  Lan- 
caster. Peter  Lawford.  Tony  Curtis,  Dick 
Powell,  Walter  Brennan,  William  Wyler, 
David  O.  Selaulck,  Billy  Wilder,  Kirk  Doug- 
las, Danny  Kaye,  Samuel  Goldwvn.  and  Fred 
Zlnneman. 

Goldwyn  had  cast  Cooper  in  his  first 
featured  role  in  1926,  "The  Winning  of  Bar- 
bara Worth."  Zlnneman  directed  him  in 
"High  Noon,"  the  picture  that  won  hmi  his 
second  best  actor  Oscar.  His  first  had  come 
as  "Sergeant  York." 

Cooper  was  not  only  Hollywood's  most 
enduring  star  but  also  Its  most  beloved. 

In  36  years  of  stardom  In  Hollywood. 
Cooper  never  had  an  enemy.  For  any  man, 
that  is  a  supreme  legacy.  In  this  celluloid 
jungle,  its  a  miracle 


THE   FLOATING   MEDICAL   CENTER. 
•HOPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormack  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  include  a  news- 
paper article 

The  SPEAKER  L*^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  6  months  now  the  American 
people  have  been  represented  m  south- 
east Asia — Indonesia  to  be  specific — by 
the  most  unique  form  of  people-to- 
people  aid  that  has  ever  been  conceived 
This  aid.  which  comes  directly  from  all 
facets  of  American  life,  from  indniduals, 
from  our  vaf-t  complex  of  busme.';'.  and 
industry,  from  our  great  labor  move- 
ment and  with  the  blessing  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, i.'s  in  the  form  of  a  great  white 
floating  medical  center.  It  is  in  fact  a 
ship,  a  .ship  called  Hope,  which  is  bring- 
ing to  peoples  far  less  fortunate  than  we 
here  at  home,  hope  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  health  that  they  have  never 
had  before  from  any  pei-son  or  nation 

This  vessel.  Mr  Speaker,  has  shown 
the  people  of  that  important  area  of  the 
world — where  we  are  thi.s  very  minute 
fighting  a  cold  war  that  is  beginning  to 
sizzle— that  all  American  aid  is  not  in 
the  form  of  guns  and  ammunition — and 
that  the  American  people  want  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves  This  ship 
Hope — a  floating  medical  center — is 
staffed  with  American  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  pharmacists  and  medical  tech- 
nicians who  are  pio\ing  to  the  people  of 
the  newly  developing  nations  that  all 
Americans  are  not  necessarily  "ugly." 
They  are  proving  that  America  is  com- 
passionate— that  America  is  a  nation  of 
free  people  who  want  to  share  then- 
knowledge  and  their  experiences  with 
other  people. 

This  ship  Hope  is  the  main  vehicle  of 
an  organization  called  Project  Hope, 
whose  aim  is  to  help  the  medical  people 
in  other  nations  to  further  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  more  complex  means  and 
experiences  of  todays  medicine  and 
health  The  ob.iective  of  Project  Ho))e 
is  not  necessarily  to  being  a  floating 
hospital  to  these  nations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts we  have  several  men  and 
women  serving  aboard  the  Hope  ship  and 
I  take  this  time  to  commend  these  brave 
and  dedicated  people  for  giving  up  the 
comparative  comforts  of  their  homes 
and  their  families,  for  leaving  good  pay- 
ing positions  and  medical  practices  to 
help  other  people  to  help  themselves. 
These  people  from  my  State,  and  those 
from  the  other  States  of  our  great  Na- 
tion who  are  serving,  who  have  served 
and  who  will  serve  aboard  the  Hope, 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  want  to  thank  those  from  my  State. 
I  am  proud  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  one  of  my  di^iingui.shed  colleagues 
is  proud  of  those  from  his  State  serv- 
ing with  Hope.  Coming  from  Massa- 
chusetts are:  Miss  Ruth  L.  Currie,  nurse, 
Acton;  Miss  Carol  Czerapowicz.  X-ray 
technician.  Northhampton:  Dr  Richard 
O.  Elliott,  who  I  am  proud  to  say  is 
senior  medical  ofScer  aboard  the  Hope, 
South  Duxbury;  Miss  Ann  O'Brien.  X-ray 
technician.  Holyoke;  Dr.  Arnold  J.  Smol- 
ler.  general  practitioner,  Bo.^ton:  Dr. 
Marion  E.  Weir,  pediatrician,  Auburn- 
dale;  Priscilla  D.  Strong,  nurse  anesthe- 
tist, Pittsfleld;  and  Mary  Ann  Rowack, 
nurse,  Cambridge. 

The  Hope  vessel  arrived  m  Djakarta, 
capital  of  Indone.'^ia,  in  mid-October  of 
last  year  on  it.s  maiden  voyage.  And 
when  it  leaves  Indone.sia  at  the  end  of 
May,  it  is  going  to  visit  another  nation 
which  has  asked  for  its  help — South 
Vietnam — where  even  today  we  are  con- 
fronted firsthand  with  the  problems  of 
international  communism.  The  impact 
that  the  vessel.  it.s  concept  and  the  Amer- 
icans aboard  has  made  for  our  Nation  in 
Indonesia  is  not  counted  m  dollars  and 
cents,  but  rather  in  the  friendship  and 
better  understanding  that  Hope  has 
engendered. 

Recently  Mr  Nugroho.  Ciiaige 
d  Affaires  of  the  Indonesian  Emba.^sy 
here  in  Washin::^ton,  wrote  to  Dr  Wil- 
liam B.  Walsh,  founder  and  president  of 
Project  Hope  and  the  People-to-People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc.: 

Yoii  have  my  sincere  congratulatiotis  on 
the  outstanding  success  Project  Hope  has 
proved  to  be  arid  my  best  y.ishes  for  its  con- 
tluued  success.  I  should  once  again  like  to 
express  my  thanks  Xor  the  great  service  this 
prcject  has  rendered  to  Indone.sla  and  its 
people  I  am  sure  that  the  generous  as- 
sistance THd  the  friendliness  of  all  the  medi- 
cal peri.cmne.  aboard  the  SS  Hope  will  long  be 
remembered  and  appreciated  by  my  country- 
men. 

And  recently  when  President  Sukarno 
visited  with  President  Kennedy,  the  two 
heads  of  state  emphasized  the  need  of 
further  cooperation  such  as  Project 
Hope  has  provided.  In  their  joint  com- 
munique they  said: 

Both  Presidents  expressed  gratification  at 
the  high  degree  of  cooperation  between 
tlieir  countries  and  noted.  In  Illustration. 
the  successful  visit  to  Indonesia  of  the  hos- 
pital ship,  the  SS  Hope,  sponsored  by  the 
Pecple-to-Peuple  Health  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  good  will,  what 
tremendous  und-^rstanding  of  America 
and  American.s  we  could  gain  in  other 
areas    of    th^'    •v^.orld    with     additional 


Hope  vessels,  manned  and  .staffed  by  our 
American  medical  diplomat.s.  Dr.  Walsh 
wi.shes  to  outfit  two  more  Hope  vessels 
from  the  Nav^'  hospital  ships  that  are  in 
mothballs.  One  01  these  ships  would  be 
for  Africa  and  the  other  for  South 
America,  while  the  Hope  I  would  remain 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  area  of  the 
world.     He  deserves  our  full  support. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  now 
conducting  a  statewide  drive  to  raise 
funds  to  aid  Project  Hope.  And  I  want 
to  thaiik  personally  everyone  connected 
with  this  driv§/^and  evei-y  one  of  my 
fellow  Bay  Staters  who  helps  Hope  by 
contributing  whatever  he  can  afford. 
In  this  respect  I  ask  that  following  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Quincy 
Patriot -Ledger  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
the  need  for  all  Americans  to  give  their 
support  to  Project  Hope  so  that  this 
most  unique  and  worthwhile  human 
venture  can  continue  and  expand. 

God  bless  the  men  and  women  aboard 
the  Hope  ship. 

Helping  Project  Hope 

America's  floating  medical  school,  8S 
Hope.  Is  fulfilling  a  unique  mission  of  good 
will  and  human  betterment.  It  deserves  the 
full  support  of  every  American.  This 
month's  campaign  for  money  In  Massachu- 
setts Is  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ship  which  is  already  In  service  In  Indo- 
nesia, but  win  help  build  up  funds  for  the 
outfitting  of  other  ships  to  pursue  the  same 
mission  throughout  the  world. 

In  Indonesia,  SS  Hope  Is  providing  courses 
in  the  most  modern  medical  techniques  for 
the  country's  doctors  and  nurses.  In  the 
process  of  teaching  American  medical  sci- 
ence, the  personnel  of  the  ship  treat  many 
of  Indonesia's  sick.  Thf.  work  has  won  the 
praise  and  tiianka  of  Indonesians,  among 
them  President  Sukarno. 

Project  Hop>e  is  privately  supported  and 
nonprofit.  It  is  founded  on  belief  In  co- 
operative efforts  by  the  people  of  different 
nations  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind. 

More  and  more  the  United  States  is  real- 
izing the  shortcomings  of  handouts  of  any 
kind.  The  aid  which  is  most  beneficial 
must  be  some  form  of  self-help.  And  that 
can  be  combined  with  a  sharing  of  new 
knowledge,  new  techniques  and  new  equip- 
ment through  undertakings  like  Project 
Hope. 

We  urge  full  support  of  Project  Hope  as 
the  campaign  this  month  goes  forward. 
Contributions  can  be  addressed  to  John  E. 
Carlson,  Jr..  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Project  Hope,  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
&  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Ma.^s. 


AMPLTFICATION  OF  DISSENTING 
VIEWS  ON  ALASKA  RAIL  AND 
HIGHWAY  COMMISSION  REPORT 
TO  THE   CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  fMr.  Pelly]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaska 
Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  884  of  the  84th 
Congress,  has  completed  its  studies  and 
will  shortly  submit  its  final  report  to  the 
Congress  and  not  later  than  June  30, 
1961.  the  authorized  existence  of  the 
Commission  will  expire. 

On  May  14,  1960.  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Commission  by  President  Eisenhower 


to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Russell  V  Mack.  and. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  it  has  been 
not  alone  an  honor  but  also  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  the  able  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Commission. 

While  I  found  myself  not  fully  in 
agreement  with  the  final  conclusions  of 
my  fellow  members,  nevertheless.  I  feel 
the  economic  study  and  forecast  of 
growth  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
constitute  a  valuable  source  of  data  for 
sound  future  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  interstate  and  international 
facilities  connecting  Alaska  and  the  48 
continental  States. 

Because  I  filed  individual  dissenting 
views  to  the  Commission's  conclusions  I 
have  felt  it  appropriate  by  this  state- 
ment to  outline  the  basis  of  my  reason- 
ing and  to  explain  my  thinking  more 
fully  than  I  did  In  the  bare  expression 
of  views  in  the  Commission  report. 

I  expressed  strong  opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  consti-uct 
an  extension  of  the  Government-owned 
Alaska  railroad  to  the  Alaska-Canada 
border  in  competition  with  privately 
owned  transportation.  Also.  I  said  such 
a  recommendation  for  a  rail  extension 
was  arrived  at  by  the  CommLssion  with- 
out study  of  its  adverse  effect  on  Alaska's 
coastal  communities  and  areas  outside 
the  Alaska  rail  belt. 

The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  under 
contract  with  the  Alaska  International 
Rail  and  Highway  Commission  submitted 
its  preliminary  report  under  date  of 
October  31,  1960,  following  research  and 
study  which  had  been  in  progress  for  well 
over  a  year.  The  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute is  widely  recogiiized  as  a  highly 
competent  organization  for  the  purposes 
of  such  studies,  and  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. Its  report  did  not  recommend 
construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect 
Alaska  with  the  48  contiguous  States. 

Under  date  of  March  8.  1961,  a  re- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Alaska  Inter- 
national Rail  and  Highway  Commission 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Smith,  General  Manager  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  a  point  on  the 
existing  Alaska  Railroad  known  as  Rex 
to  Whitehorse  in  Yukon  territory. 
Canada,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Battelle  report.  Mr.  Smith  at  that  time 
had  been  connected  with  the  Alaska 
Railroad  for  a  total  of  6  months,  and  had 
prepared  and  submitted  his  report  on 
less  than  1  month's  notice,  differing  in 
his  conclusion  from  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Battelle  after  a  study  of  well 
over  1  year. 

Mr.  Smiths  recommendation  would 
have  had  the  U.S.  Government  finance 
and  build  a  rail  line  for  a  distance  of  680 
miles,  of  which  300  miles  would  be  in 
Canadian  territory.  Mr.  Smith's  recom- 
mendation pointed  out  certain  indirect 
benefits  which  might  result,  but  did  not 
mention  that  any  indirect  benefits  for 
the  300  miles  in  Canada  would  accrue  to 
Canada  rather  than  to  the  United  States 
which  would  finance  the  railroad. 

The  International  Rail  and  Hi^'hway 
Commission  noted  this  fallacy  in  Mr. 
Smith's  recommendation,  and  it  is  now 
recommending  to  the  Congress  construe - 
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tion  of  a  rail  line  for  some  380  miles 
from  Rex.  Alaska,  to  a  point  on  the 
.Maska -Yukon  boundary. 

This  recommendation,  with  which  I 
disagree,  is  based  on  three  major  as- 
sumptions: 

First.  Tliat  a  rail  link  will  be  built 
through  Canada  from  the  existing  rail- 
head to  a  connection  on  the  Yukon- 
Ala.ska  boundary. 

Second  That  some  150  000  tons  of 
traffic  per  year  would  be  available  via 
such  a  rail  link  io  and  from  Alaska 

Third.  That  a  rate  structure  could  be 
anticipated  which  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  shippers  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

There  is  no  justification,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  first  assumption  On  page 
VII-26  of  the  Battelle  report  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  the  Pacific  North- 
ern Railway  by  the  Wenner-Gren  in- 
terests is  discussed,  stating : 

The  Pacific  Northern  Railway  is  planned 
to  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Summit  Lake 
near  Prince  George,  B.C.,  to  the  Yukon  bor- 
der In  the  vicinity  of  Gladys  Lake. 

It  is  further  stated : 

Authorities  associated  with  this  project  are 
divided  In  opinion  as  to  the  basis  for  exten- 
sion; some  believe  In  extension  at  a  steady 
rate  per  year,  others  are  more  of  a  "build 
and  wait  for  developments"  principle 

In  a  letter  dated  January  5  addressed 
to  the  Commission,  Battelle  stated: 

We  feel  that  revision  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  VII-26  Ih  not  necessary  or  advisable. 

Battelle   also   reports — page   VIII-4- 


that  press  reports  indicate  the  Wenner- 
Gren  interests  have  obtained  approval 
of  the  Cana<iian  Government  to  survey 
a  line  through  Yukon  territory  to  the 
Alaska  border  There  has  been  no  in- 
dication that  actual  construction  of  such 
a  line  is  cont<  mplated  now  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable futuie.  Since  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Canadian  interests,  either 
private  or  government,  are  seriously 
considering  construction  of  a  rail  line 
from  the  existing  railhead  in  British 
Columbia  to  tlie  Alaska-Yukon  boundary, 
it  follows  that  the  rail  line  prop>osed 
from  a  point  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
known  as  Rtx  to  the  Alaska -Yukon 
boundary  wou.d  literally  be  a  "railroad 
to  nowhere,  '  serving  no  purix)se. 

Mr  Smith  s  second  assumption  that 
such  a  railroad,  if  built,  would  have 
available  to  it  sjme  150.000  tons  of  traffic 
per  year  movirg  to  or  from  Alaska  ap- 
pears to  bt^  based  entirely  on  a  survey 
said  to  have  betjn  made  by  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railway.^.  Mr  Smith  s  report  does 
not  mention  th,-  fact  that  thi.s  Canadian 
National  Survey  was  m  connection  with 
the  possibihty  cf  establishing  a  car  barge 
ferry  to  opera t-?  under  a  foreign  flag  be- 
tween Prince  F'.uperi  Bnti.sh  Columbia. 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and  Seward.  Alaska. 
Details  of  this  survey  have  not  been  made 
available  and  no  assumption  of  any  .<;uch 
volume  of  traffi:  is  justified  until  the  full 
details  of  the  sui-\'ey  have  been  carefully 
studied  It  api  ear."^  highly  doubtful  that 
such  volume  WDuld  actually  materialize 
in  such  foim  jis  to  permit  recovery  of 
out-of-pocket  costs  by  such  a  rail  link  as 
Mr.  Smith  ha*  proix)sed.  Mr.  Smith's 
report  states  in  part — page  4. 


The  150,000  tons  indicated  is  a  minor  p>or- 
tion  of  the  tonnage  presently  moving 
through  the  Puget  Sound  gateway  and  other 
west  coast  ports  to  Alaska  The  total  of  this 
dry  cargo  tonnage  is  indicated  by  the  Bat- 
telle report  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
450.000  tons  per  year  1  t^ble  VII-2  of  the  re- 
port I 

Table  VII-2  of  the  Battelle  report 
pertains  to  traffics  to  and  from  all  .sec- 
tions of  Alaska  and  not  only  to  that  sec- 
tion which  would  be  served  by  any  rail 
line,  and  furthermore  does  not  contain 
any  indication  of  tonnage  m  the  vicinity 
of  450.000  tons.  For  profitable  operation 
such  tonnage  would  have  to  be  available 
in  carload  lots,  reasonably  spread 
throughout  the  year,  comprising  com- 
modities which  would  support  a  profit- 
able rate  structure  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  any  investigation  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Smith  of  any  of  the.'^e  fac- 
tors. There  is  every  indication  that  the 
figure  of  150.000  tons  is  at  best  an  in- 
foimed  guess 

Mr.  Smith  s  third  assumption  is  that 
a    rate    structure    favorable    to    Alaska 
shippers-consignees  would  be  established 
via  such  a  rail  line      He  bases  this  as- 
sumption   on    the   premise    that   trans- 
continental rail  rates  are  now  equalized 
as  between  Seattle  and  Prince  Rupert^ — 
which  is  true  in  many  cases — that  the 
existing  rail  line  to  Piince  Rupert  passes 
thiough  Prince  George.  British  Colum- 
bia— which  is  true — that  Prince  Rupert 
is  469  miles  west  of  Prince  George:  and 
that   therefore  rail   rates   to   a    iwint— 
which  he  calls  point  A — would  be  equal- 
ized  with   Piince    Rupert,   Seattle,    etc 
This   assumption    cannot   be    supported 
by  any  accepted  method  of  ratemaking 
utilized  by  Canadian  or  U.S.  railroads 
Transcontinental  rail  lines  have  equal- 
ized  rates  as  between   not   only   Prince 
Rupert  and  Seattle,  but  also  Portland, 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,   ?tc.     Such 
equalization  has  been  made  not  on  any 
mileage  basis  but  solely  because  of  com- 
petition   between    ocean    terminals    and 
for  no  other  reason.    At  the  hypothetical 
point  A  no  such  competitive  situation 
would  or  could  exist.    Furthermore  point 
A  would  involve  transportation  over  469 
miles  of  a  privately  owned  railroad  not 
yet  built— and  construction  of  which  is 
highly   doubtful.     Mr.   Smith   therefore 
apparently  assumes  that  eithei   this  pri- 
vately owned  Pacific  Northern  Railway 
would  be  agreeable  to  carrying  such  ton- 
nage free  of  all  charge,  or  that  i:he  trans- 
continental rail  lines  'in  this  case  lim- 
ited  for   all    practical    purposes   to   the 
Canadian  National  Railways*   would  be 
agreeable  to  paying  to  Pacific  Northern 
Railway  out  of  Canadian  National's  al- 
ready   depressed    transcontinental    rate 
an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate  them 
for  at   least   their  out-of-pocket  costs, 
and    probably    fully    distributed    costs. 
Barring  the  remote  possibility  that  the 
transcontinental  rail  lines,  particularly 
Canadian  National,  would  indicate  some 
interest  in  such  a  theory  of  ra-.emaking. 
the  entire  assumption   should   be  com- 
pletely disregarded.     As  a  result  of  the 
so-called  Export  Rate  Case  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Alas- 
kans should  be  well  aware  of  the  reluc- 
tance  of   transcontinental   railroads   to 
publish  general  rate  reductions   unless 


dictated  by  competitive  factors  and 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  position  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  m 
supporting  such  launnakmg  theories 

Aside  from  the  unfounded  assump- 
tions nieiuioned  above,  tliere  are  other 
points  of  great  interest  m  this  proposal. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  and  \ocal  feeling  primarily 
among  truck  operators  in  Alaska  that 
the  Alaska  Railroad  is  now  competing 
unfairly  with  private  enterprise,  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  railroad  is  Gov- 
ernment-owned. Government -financed. 
pays  no  taxes,  and  is  free  from  Federai 
regulation  whereas  truckers  competing 
for  the  same  cargo  must  pay  all  taxes 
comply  with  all  safety  regulations,  and 
submit  to  the  stringent  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  the  proposed  rail 
line  might  incur  an  operating  loss  of 
some  $500,000  per  year,  and  it  is  defi- 
nitely profHDsed  that  no  consideration  be 
given  to  amortization  of  building  costs 
or  recovery  of  interest — all  of  which 
amounts  to  an  enormous  Government 
subsidy.  Therefore,  the  proposed  rail 
line  would  greatly  compound  the  com- 
petition of  Govermnent  with  privately 
owned  trucklines. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  to  which  I 
expressed  earlier  opix)sition.  that  this 
Government-owned  and  Government- 
subsidized  railroad  would  compete  ac- 
tively and  unfairly  with  privately  owned, 
nonsubsidized  water  earners  serving 
Alaska  The  difficulties  already  con- 
fronting such  carriers  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  studies  and  hearings  by 
congressional  committees,  during  which 
the  many  suggestions  received  included 
proposals  that  subsidies  should  be  given 
to  vessel  operators  in  the  noncontigu- 
ous domestic  trades,  including  Alaska. 
Also  it  has  been  brought  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  proposing  to  ac- 
quire a  larger  vessel  to  replace  its  pres- 
ent MV  North  Star  in  serving  civilian 
activities  in  Alaska,  thus  increasing 
Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise  The  continuing  growth  of 
Federal  Government  transportation  ac- 
tivities in  Alaska— including  the  pro- 
posed rail  line — seems  completely  in- 
compatible with  President  Kennedy's 
action  in  ordering  the  suspension  of 
service  by  the  Government -owned  Pan- 
ama Steamship  Line  in  April  of  this 
year. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  Rex-Yukon 
boundary  rail  line  is  estimated  at  $114 
million,  which  of  cour.se  is  nothing  but 
an  estimate,  resulting  from  no  study  as 
to  route  or  terrain  to  be  encountered, 
and  should  be  taken  as  nothing  but  a 
possible  minimum  figure 

No  consideration  has  been  given,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Commission,  to  the 
effect  of  the  railroad  on  existing  water 
carriers  servinp  the  trade  and  operating 
as  private  enterprise  free  of  all  subsidy, 
nor  has  consideration  been  given  to  any 
proposals  which  include  the  State-owned 
ferry  system  now  authonzeu  by  the 
Alaska  Legislature  and  which  will  pro- 
vide frequent  ferry  service  between 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and 
Haines-Skagway.  Alaska,  via  intermedi- 
ate ports:  and  no  consideration  has  been 
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given  to  proposals  for  through  rates  or 
through  service  via  water  earners  in 
connection  with  U.S.  transcontinental 
rail  lines. 

The  proposal  would  react  to  the  detri- 
ment of  not  only  water  carriers  serving 
the  Alaska  trade,  but  also  to  the  detri- 
ment of  U.S.  transcontinental  rail  lines, 
since  cargo  moving  to  Alaska  destina- 
tions would  of  necessity  be  offered  as 
Ion?  haul  traffic  to  Canadian  National 
Railways.  U.S.  rail  lines  would  find 
themselves  out  of  business  insofar  as 
Alaska  was  concerned. 

The  proposal  ignores  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  35  years,  compara- 
tively few  consignees  in  the  'rail  belt" 
have  plants  located  on  rail  sidings  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  truck 
cargo  from  rail  yards  to  consignee's  door. 
Existing  water  carrier  service,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  present  Alaska  Rail- 
road, has  minimized  this  problem 
through  extensive  use  of  containers 
which  can  be  transferred  to  wheels  in 
Alaska  and  m.ov?d  to  destination 
Whether  the  railroad  now  proposed 
could  compete  in  providing  such  piggy- 
back service  for  the  Ion?  haul  involved 
appears  questionable. 

In  discussing  the  benefits,  direct  or  in- 
direct, which  might  accrue  to  Alaska 
from  such  a  rail  line,  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out  that  such  a  rail  line,  even 
with  the  existing  Alaska  Railroad,  could 
serve  only  a  limited  area  of  the  49th 
State  and  could  be  of  no  value  to  such 
major  cities  as  Ketchikan.  Juneau.  Sitka, 
Cordova.  Kodiak,  and  Nome.  These 
cities  and  the  surrounding  areas  would 
remain  dependent  on  water  carriers,  and 
might  be  subjected  to  increased  trans- 
portation costs  if  the  rail  line  "skimmed 
the  cream"  of  water  carrier  revenues  by 
attracting  cargo  destined  to  the  "rail 
belt." 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value 
of  "opening  up  the  country  "  The  only 
new  counti-y  involved  in  the  route  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Smith  is  approximately 
100  miles  between  Rex  and  the  Delta 
River — and  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
mileage  traverses  an  Army  artiller>- 
range.  The  balance  of  the  route  to  the 
Yukon  boundary  parallels  the  Alaska 
Highway — already  opened  more  effec- 
tively than  can  be  done  by  the  railroad 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar=4ument  was  heard 
by  the  Commi.ssion  that  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  would  be  offset  by  in- 
creased values  of  lands  and  resources 
along  the  railroad.  As  I  see  it.  this  pro- 
posed rail  extension  would  pass  through 
uninhabited  wastelands  where  for  50 
years  prospectors  have  failed  to  find 
minerals  and  where  timber  is  sparse, 

I  must  say  I  find  it  difHcult  to  compre- 
hend where  any  increase  in  values  will 
accrue  to  offset  the  cost  and  annual  lo.s.s 
of  the  railroad.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  envisage  there  would  be  a  serious  loss 
of  values  in  existina:  tidewater  commu- 
nities and  cities  outside  the  rail  belt. 
Diminished  water  transportation,  as  a 
result  of  a  subsidized  Government  owned 
competitive  facility  could  have  dire  ef- 
fects on  all  ports  of  Alaska  and  likewise 
to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 


cities  that  have  maritime  industries  and 
established  supply  businesses. 

The  Balteile  Memorial  Institute  rec- 
ommendation, calling  for  a  system  of 
highways  to  tidewater,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  make  a  lot  of  sense.  The  econ- 
omy of  A.aska  and  its  future  develop- 
ment calls  for  cheaper  transportation 
and  lower  freight  rates.  The  reason 
existing  costs  of  transportation  are  high 
is  because  cargo  to  Alaska  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  volume  of  cargo  from  Alaska. 
A  shipper  must  pay  to  maintain  almost 
empty  ships  at  times  returning  from 
Alaska  to  Seattle.  When  more  raw  ma- 
terials and  other  tonnage  are  generated 
for  these  scheduled  return  voyages  from 
Alaska,  and  only  then,  freight  rates  can 
be  reduced. 

A  rail  line  would  cut  down  the  avail- 
able tomiage  in  both  directions  and  a 
reduction  in  water  sailings  would  be  nec- 
essary. Meanwhile,  only  one  steamship 
company  serving  Alaska  on  a  regular 
scheduled  basis  has  been  able  to  stay  in 
business.  Over  the  years  many  lines 
have  tried  but  have  been  forced  to  give 
up.  The  present  unsubsidized  taxpay- 
ing  company  serving  Alaska  has  been 
unable  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
Its  investment.  It  needs  all  the  help  the 
people  of  Alaska  can  give  it.  Many 
Alaska  towns  have  been  served  by  it  at 
a  loss. 

The  answer,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  see  it, 
is  not  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  to 
create  a  subsidized  competitive  Govern- 
ment facility.  Tliat.  in  my  opinion, 
would  mt'an  termination  of  privately 
owned  water  transportation  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  basis.  That  would  mean 
not  only  the  end  of  the  steamship  serv- 
ice, but,  V  orse  than  that,  the  eventual 
death  and  disappearance  of  many  fine 
Ala.ska  tcwns  that  depend  on  water 
transportation. 

Mr.  Sp<  aker,  mine  may  be  wishful 
thinkini,',  Tlie  congressional  district 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  of 
course,  ha,5  a  vast  stake  in  the  manner 
in  which  transportation  develops  be- 
tween the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  48 
continental  States.  A  Government-sub- 
sidized rail  link  could  change  the  busi- 
ness pattern  and  harm  existing  business 
supply  reU.tionships  and  payrolls  in  my 
area.    I  admit  that. 

Furthermore,  let  me  hasten  to  add  in 
all  frankn.?ss  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
have  every  right  to  sever  past  ties  with 
Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  if  It  is  eco- 
nomically advantageous  for  them  to  do 
so.  All  I  would  reserve,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  people  of  Alaska  is  any  right 
to  claim  u.^e  of  pubhc  funds  and  Federal 
subsidy  to  prevail  over  private  invest- 
ment. 

Alaska  is  establishing  a  new  State  fer- 
ry. Private  enterprise  could  not  finance 
such  a  facility.  That  use  of  State  funds 
is  right  and  proper  and  I  support  it. 

And.  speaking  of  a  ferry.  I  would  have 
hoped  the  Commission  might  have  stud- 
ied the  fea.';ibility  of  a  railroad  car  ferry 
to  operate  irom  Seattle  along  the  inland 
waterway  to  Skagway  and,  indeed,  why 
not  to  Seward  and  there  connect  with 
railheads?  Such  a  railroad  ferry  would 
serve  the  pulpmills  at  Ketchikan  and 
Sitka. 


The  Alaska  Steamship  Co  's  study  of 
a  sea  train  should  have  been  considered 
by  the  Commission. 

From  such  a  study  a  water  carrier  and 
the  several  tran.scontinental  railroads 
entering  Seattle  and  perhaps  also  other 
rail  lines  might  consider  organizing 
jointly  such  a  train-ferry  system.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  that  such  a  plan  is 
not  feasible.  I  certainly  am  not  the  one 
to  say  what  the  best  solution  is.  All  I 
can  urge  is  an  answer  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  program  that  would  protect 
as  much  as  possible  each  of  the  com- 
munities and  existing  facilities  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  Ala.ska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement.  I  believe, 
explains  my  dissenting  views  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Alaska  Ri^il  and 
Highway  Commission's  report.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  not  act  to  implement 
the  report  without  careful  consideration 
of  the  adverse  aspects  of  this  situation. 
All  rail  service  to  Alaska  soupds  Like 
progress,  but  to  me  it  is  economically 
wrong  and  morally  wrong,  besides 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks covering  amplification  of  my  di.s- 
,senting  views  on  the  Alaska  Rail  and 
Highway  Commi.s.slon  report 


THE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Congress  has  been  in  session  since 
January  3.  Taking  out  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  there  were  99  days  on  which 
sessions  could  have  been  held,  but.  in- 
cluding today,  only  75  legislative  days 
have  been  recorded.  During  this  same 
period,  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture held  91  separate  meetings  on 
61  different  days,  or  38  days  less  than 
the  total  number  available. 

The  great  Agriculture  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Harold  Cooley, 
has  considered  many  subjects  this  year 
which  are  of  some  Interest  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act; 
Mexican  farm  labor;  the  feedgrains  bills. 
to  name  just  a  few.  But  with  all  this 
activity,  not  a  moment  has  been  devoted 
to  the  very  important  .subject  of  con- 
servation reserve,  a  subject  that  most 
certainly  is  important  to  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  the  public  interest.  A  bill, 
H.R.  4267.  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
'Cropland  Adjustment  Act  of  1961."  and 
a  companion  bill.  S.  1643.  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself  on  February  13,  last.  This  will 
be  referred  to  again  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  and  for  the 
balance  of  this  week,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Is  focusing  its  at- 
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tention  on  the  omnibus  faim  bill 
which  was  apimrently  concocted  and 
brought  forth  Dy  a  Willard  Cochrane, 
former  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  his  t)oss.  A,,'riculture  Secretary  Or- 
ville  Freeman.  Tins  bill  which,  among 
other  things,  advocates  the  formation 
of  enough  spec.al  commodity  commit- 
tees that  could  fill  most  of  the  meeting 
halls  in  the  Capital  City— if  they  all  met 
at  once — does  not.  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
find,  include  a  line  about  the  important 
business  of  retiring  farm  acreage.  A 
very  sound  and  acceptable  means  of 
bringing  about  a  better  balance  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  wheat  and  certain 
other  grains.  Farlier,  in  my  speech  of 
April  20,  this  rather  pointed  omission 
in  the  new  farm  bill  was  called  to  your 
attention. 

In  the  CONCREisioN.\L  Record  on  April 
20.  I  presented  documentary  evidence 
that  most  of  the  leading  national  farm 
organizations  "j)rofessed  a  desire  for 
proper  lise  and  preservation  of  our  land 
and  water  resources."  Since  the  opening 
of  the  87th  Congress,  at  least  one  of  these 
national  groups— the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation — has  made  its  voice 
heard  on  the  subject.  In  polling  the 
other  organizations,  prior  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  statement,  I  learned  that  one 
group  put  all  its  eggs  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
basket:  one  is  -vaiting  to  be  called  to 
testify,  and  the  remaining  group  wants  to 
see  how  Mr.  FYeeman  makes  out  before 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  *Tf  the  ad- 
ministration bill  passes."  a  spokesman 
said,  "any  attempts  at  separate  legisla- 
tion for  a  consei-vation  reser\'e  biir  will 
be  dead  for  this  session.  On  the  other 
hand."  he  said,  '  if  the  Secretan'  flunks 
out.  another  bill  on  agriculture  should 
most  certainly  be  considered." 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  gentle- 
men, if  the  administration  is  success- 
ful in  getting  the  legislation  it  L^  asking 
for,  the  American  farmer  will  be  dan- 
gling precariousl}'  from  dead  center.  He 
will  be  pelted  from  both  sides  by  com- 
mittees, and  lef':  to  stew  in  a  pot  of 
apathy  and  in  a  jungle  of  confusion. 
How  can  we.  with  a  clear  con>?cience, 
stand  idly  by  and  let  our  farmers  and 
our  whole  Nation  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  such  quackery.  It  is  my  conviction 
all  of  us  should  know,  that  we  have,  and 
always  will,  depend  upon  the  great  pro- 
ductivity of  our  land  to  fill  not  only  our 
own  stomachs,  but  also  have  the  capac- 
ity, if  not  a  commitment,  to  help  ease  the 
hunger  pangs  of  a  multitude  of  friends 
in  le.ss  fortunate  lands. 

Tills  administration  seems  to  be  in  a 
terrible  hurry.  They  appear  to  be  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  100  days  what  may 
take  a  full  presidential  term  of  1,469 
days.  Right  anjwers,  if  they  are  to 
weather  the  stormy  test  of  these  times. 
are  not  that  easy  to  come  by.  But  the 
administration  seems  to  be  imdaunted 
in  its  quest  for  expediency  and  speed. 
Here  is  a  beaut  which  came  off  Mr.  Free- 
man's launching  i)ad  on  April  20  1  day 
short  of  his  first  :-!  months  in  office  In 
annoimcing  the  'First  Comprehensive 
Study  of  the  World  Pood  Gap"  the  Sec- 
retary proudly  said: 

Although  the  U,S   Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has   been   appraising  food   balances  of 
CVn 562 
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some  countries  for  15  years,  this  rejKirt — pre- 
pared under  the  leadership  of  a  special  task 
force— is  the  first  effort  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  world  food  needs. 

Let  us  pause  here  briefly  to  catch  my 
breath.  The  calendar  count  shows  that 
Mr.  Freeman  became  the  90-day  wonder 
of  President  Kennedy  s  first  IOC  days— a 
great  accomplishment.  Believe  me, 
that  is  a  pretty  fast  game  of  ball 

Feeding    ourselves    and    our    friends 
abroad  is  a  vei-y  serious  busine.ss.    Here 
at  home,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
segments  of  our  population,  we  are  eat- 
ing better   and   living   better  than   any 
time  in  our  history.    Food  costs  are  low, 
accoi-ding  to  reliable  reports  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agiiculture,  taking 
about  a  fifth  of  our  take-home  pay;   a 
decade  ago  it  was  one-fourth  of  the  take- 
home    pay.      That   is   better    than    anv 
other  country  you  can  name.     The  va- 
riety and  the  nutrient  value  is  greater, 
also.    Although  we  are  eating  and  living 
well,  we  seem  to  have  the  capacity  of 
producing  more  of  some  items  than  we 
can  consume  at  home,    We  export  about 
one-fifth  of  our  total  farm  production, 
but  the  remainder  is  bursting  our  grain 
elevators  and  warehouses.     We  look  *x) 
needy  people,  both  here  and  abroad,  as 
an  outlet  for  our  abundance.     After  all, 
is  it  not  less  costly  in  the  long  run  to  give 
away  the  food  we  do  not  need  tlian  to 
pay  storage  charges''    This  may  be  true, 
but  what  lies  ahead?     Once  we  start  to 
feed  the  world's  hungry  hordes  will  we 
not   be   committed   to  continue  in   the 
futiL-e? 

Please  do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  for 
using  our  surplus  commodities  to  best 
advantage,  and  one  of  these  is  to  help 
others  who  are  less  fortimate.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  tlie  world 
is  on  the  uptrend.  We  start  to  solve  a 
surplus  problem  by  giving  awav  over- 
production, but  what  happens  when  we 
come  out  even?  Do  we  stop  snipping 
food  to  our  friends  abroad,  or  do  we  in- 
crease our  farm  production  on  a  v.artime 
basis  to  help  fulfill  our  commitmants? 

Land  and  water  arc  two  of  otir  most 
priceless  possessions.  Both  shculd  be 
used  with  the  greatest  regard  for  both 
present  and  future  needs.  As  a  people 
we  arc  a  most  kind  and  generous  lot. 
Once  we  make  a  commitment  'jo  help 
our  foreign  neighbors  we  do  not  want  to 
let  them  down.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  wish  to  let*  our  own  peopL?  down 
by  overextending  our  commitments  at 
the  expense  of  our  generosity.  The 
answer  must  be  foimd  somewhere  in 
the  middle  groimd — while  we  are  closing 
the  gap  between  what  we  produce  and 
what  we  can  consume  and  sell  abroad, 
other  nations  which  are  now  receiving 
our  gratuities  should  be  helped  toward 
building  and  maintaining  a  greater  eco- 
nomic stability.  As  we  follov,-  this 
middle  course  we  should,  and  must,  give 
more  serious  attention  to  gradually  re- 
tiring unneeded  farm  acreage  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future — for  our  better- 
ment and  the  betterment  of  the  world  at 
large.    Presented  here  is  such  a  plan: 

To  assist  groweis  of  feed  grains,  wheat, 
soybeans,  and  flax  in  adjusting  pioduc- 
tion  to  market  needs  and  provide  lor  an 
orderly  liquidation  of  Government  sur- 


pluses, I  favor  a  properly  designed  and 
administered  cix)pland  adjustment  pio- 
,uram_ 

My  recommendations  for  such  a  pro- 
pram    have    been    introduced    in    l>oth 
Houses   of   the   Congress   and   are   now 
pending  m  the  form  of  HH.  4267  and  S 
1246. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  pro- 
poses to  remove  a  basic  cause  of  con- 
tinuing low  farm  income  by  starting  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  agricultural 
productive  plant  to  a  size  which  will  bet- 
ter fit  farm  output  to  market  needs  and 
open  the  way  to  orderly  liquidation  of 
accumulated  Government  stocks.  It 
provides  for  voluntary  participation  by 
producers  of  all  crops  but  requires  pro- 
ducers who  wish  to  qualify  for  price  sup- 
port on  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans. 
and  fiax  to  participate.  Greatest  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  retirement  of 
land  from  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  these 
crops — and  particularly  wheat — are  the 
ones  with  the  most  serious  surplus  prob- 
lems, 

?^>ecificany,  the  bills  recommend  a 
temporary  program  which  provides  that : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  annually  the  overall 
acreage  adjustment  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  flax  necessary  to 
bring  production  in  line  with  anticipat- 
ed disappearance.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  establish  annually  the  percentage 
of  cropland  which  must  be  placed  under 
contract  to  qualify  for  price  support  on 
these  commodities. 

Second.  To  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
ports on  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  fiax,  producers  must  participate 
in  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
Cropland  already  in  a  retirement  pro- 
gram shall  be  counted  in  determining 
compliance  with  this  requirement.  Pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities  may  also 
participate— whole  farm  participation 
should  be  encouraged.  Any  cropland  re- 
tired under  the  program  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  price  support 
must  be  placed  under  contract  for  at 
least  3  years. 

Thiid.  Cropland  adjustment  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  at  a  level  which  whl 
encourage  sufficient  volunt.ary  participa- 
tion to  attain  the  desired  adjustment. 

Fourth.  Adjustment  pajmients  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  payment  m  kind. 
With  cai-c  to  minimize  disturbance  of  the 
market  price  structure  for  grain. 

Fifth.  Cropland  retired  under  this 
program  must  be  in  addition  to  land  nor- 
mally left  idle  or  fallowed. 

Sixth.  Acreage  retired  under  the  pro- 
gram may  not  be  harvested  or  prazed. 

Seventh.  A  maximum  limit  shall  be 
placed  on  the  i^ercentape  of  cropland 
acreage  that  may  be  retired  in  any  coun- 
ty after  allowing  for  the  muiimum  acre- 
age required  for  price  support.  Acre- 
age retired  under  previous  programs 
shall  not  prevent  participation  m  the 
annual  adjustment  programs. 

Eighth.  Wheat  acreage  allotments 
shall  be  terminated. 

Ninth.  The  price  support  level  on  corn 
shall   be   related    to   the   average   price 
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received  by  farmers  during  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  3  years.  The  support 
levels  for  other  feed  grains  and  wheat 
shall  be  comparable  to  the  level  for  corn 
with  adjustments  for  differences  in 
weight,  nutritive  value,  buyer  prefer- 
ence, and  supply-demand  conditions. 


Tenth  Adequate  mea.<?ure<?  .shall  bf 
taken  to  protect  farmers  from  the  com- 
petition cf  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion sale.s  from  accumulated  stocks. 

Table  I  shows  the  output -use  picture 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  recent  years 
and  current  carryovers. 


Tabi.k  I.-    Average  ontptil,  disappearance,  and  carryover  of  tcheat  and  feed  ffrains,  5  crop 

years,  1956-SO 


Crop 

.Average 
produc- 
tion 

.Avertkpe 
nae  > 

Produc- 
tion as 
percentaite 
oriue 

Ksti  muted 

1961  cirrj  ■ 

over 

1.485 

2.000 

TOO 

84  4 

E»tim:itpd 
1961  carry- 
over a.s 

of  1960-61 
use 

Wbat 

Corn 

.^orRhnni  train 

4  Us-'\  ptrains  ' 

million  bushels. 

do.... 

do.... 

million  tons 

1,181 

3.862 

521 

152.8 

1,000 

:i,687 

397 

145.0 

107 
l(M 
131 
105 

124 

4H 

1*'. 

5» 

I  IrH-iii'Hnj:  ex;x;rt.-. 


» Includes  (nrn.  sorcham  gT."»in.  oats,  and  hiirley. 


Assuming  that  market  growth  over  the 
next  few  years  will  be  at  least  propor- 
tional to  output  growth  due  to  improv- 
ing yields  i>er  acre,  a  reduction  in  output 
of  5  to  8  percent  would  just  about  bal- 
ance current  production  with  current 
market  needs.  Any  output  reduction  in 
excess  of  this  amount  would  provide 
opportunity  to  start  liquidation  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks;  however,  experience 
with  past  land  retirement  efforts,  indi- 
cates that  the  percentage  cut  m  acreage 
would  have  to  be  sub.stantially  larger 
than  the  indicated  percentage  reduction 
in  output  in  order  to  balance  .supplies 
with  demand 

Table  II  shows  approximate  cropland 
acreage  nationally,  how  the  acreage  is 
currently  being  used,  and  what  the 
.status  of  land  devoted  to  specified  crops 
would  be  undei'  the  proposed  adjustment 
program. 

Table  II. — VS.  cropland  acreage  by  principal 
I  uses 

(Cropland  grouped  by  principal  uso  in  thousand";  of 
planted  acrrs) 

Oro«ip  A.  To  bo  .supf^ted   (without  acreage 
controls):  ' 

(Producer?  of  these  commodities  dt^irinp 
price  support  mu't  piirtici[jate  in  the 
propo8e<l  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram.) 

Com,  an 82.906 

Wheat,  all ' 55.633 

<»;its,  t»irley,  rye ,52.177 

SirRhiim.  for  Krnin 15,444 

J*oybeans,  for  beans 23,616 

FL«x,  all 3,527 


Subtotal,  group  A  333,203 


Group  B.  To  be  supported  (with  acreage  con- 
trols): ' 

(Part ici|>at ion  in  the  proposed  cropbnd 
adju.stment  prosn^im  is  not  required  for 
price  .support  on  these  commodities.) 

Cotton   16.068 

Rice 1,614 

Pi^nut-s  1,679 

Tobacco 1,144 


Subtotal,  gronp  B 20.405 


Klroup  C.  Other  crops  and  uses: ' 

ronservation  reserve '28.432 

Hay,  cropland  r^isture.  other  crops,  fallow, 
idle,  fnllure.  cU- 177,606 


ToUil  cropland,  all  nses  '. 
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•  Planted  acren^e  for  1960  a.s  reported  by  I'.'DA. 

1  Currently  supported  and  controlled,  but  controls  to 
be  tfrminattd  undtr  Farm  Bureau  proix).'vil. 

•  lO-M  r.9.  On.sus  of  .VKricnlture.  Data  now  used  bv 
USD.\  In  land  retirement  computation-s.  .N'cw  census 
data  to  be  available  in  atntut  C  month.-;. 

I    *  Under  contract  in  1960. 


Under  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Act 
all  land  listed  in  table  II  under  groups 
A,  B.  and  C — except  for  an  amount  in 


group  C  equal  to  that  which  is  custom- 
arily summer  fallowed  or  left  idle — 
would  be  eligible  for  the  land  retirement 
program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  acreage  allotments  applicable  to 
crops  listed  in  group  B  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  cropland  adjustment 
program;  however  fanners  entering  the 
program  to  qualify  for  price  .supE>orts  on 
a  grain  or  oilseed  crop  would  be  required 
to  retire  a  designated  percentage  of 
their  total  cropland.  For  example,  if 
producers  should  be  required  to  retire  15 
percent  of  their  cropland  to  qualify  for 
price  supix>rts  on  a  grain  or  oilseed  crop, 
a  producer  with  200  acres  of  cropland 
would  be  required  to  retire  30  acres  even 
though  he  might  have  a  25-acre  cotton 
allotment.  If  such  a  producer  wished 
to  ignore  the  program  he  could  still  get 
price  support  on  his  cotton  by  comply- 
ing with  his  cotton  allotment,  but  he 
would  be  ineligible  for  support  on  grain 
and  oilseed  crops 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  is 
designed  to  achieve  needed  adjustments 
in  grain  production  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  individual  choice  in  a  market  sys- 
tem. Under  such  an  approach  it  is 
essential  that  support  prices  be  consist- 
ent with  production  objectives.  This 
means  that  price  supports  should  facili- 
tate orderly  marketing  rather  than  fix 
prices  at  artificial  levels. 

Wheat  allotments  and  quotas  would 
be  terminated.  The  support  price  for 
wheat  would  be  based  on  the  national 
average  support  price  for  corn  with  ad- 
justments for  differences  in  weight  per 
bushel,  nutritive  value,  buyer  preference, 
and  supply-demand  conditions.  Thus, 
all  grains  would  be  given  comparable 
treatment  and  the  individual  farmer 
would  be  free  to  decide  what  grains  he 
will  produce — subject  to  the  requirement 
that  he  must  retire  a  percentage  of  his 
cropland  to  qualify  for  price  support  on 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, lye,  soybeans,  and  flax.  The 
amount  of  land  a  producer  must  retire 
to  qualify  for  price  support  would  be 
based  on  his  total  acreage  of  cropland — 
and  not  on  his  production  histoi-y — so 
the  inequities  associated  with  historic 
bases  would  be  avoided  Surplus  wheat 
could  enter  the  feed  market  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis;  but  market  demand 


for  millable  wheat  should  cau.se  average 
prices  to  exceed  the  support  level 

To  protect  producers  of  the  commodi- 
ties affected  by  this  program  from  com- 
petitive Government  sales,  the  prices  at 
which  the  CCC  can  .sell  accumulated 
stocks  for  unrestricted  use  should  be 
substantially  higher  than  current  sup- 
port prices. 
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THE  LAW  OF  CHIMEH  AND  THE  LAW 
OF  WELFARE 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  BARnvc]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  addre.s."- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Law  of  Crimes  and 
the  Law  of  Welfare,"  delivered  by  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek.  on  February  7,  1961. 
before  a  meeting  of  region  2  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  Social  Welfare  Workers  Organi- 
zation. 

Dr.  tenBroek,  scholar  and  author,  col- 
lege administrator  and  college  profes- 
sor, nationally  known  authority  both  on 
constitutional  law  and  social  welfare — 
this  man,  though  blind  since  the  age  of 
14 — is  not  alone  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  California,  he  is  truly  a  great  and 
distinguished  American. 

With  five  earned  degrees  in  the  fields 
of  political  science  and  law.  principal 
author  of  three  major  works— the  most 
recent  of  which  is  "Hope  I>efeired,  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Blind" — and  more 
than  60  monographs  and  articles  on  so- 
cial and  legal  problems  of  our  times,  and 
for  more  than  10  years  a  member  of  Cal- 
ifornia's Board  of  Social  Welfare — Dr. 
tenBroek  is  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  his  address:  the  law 
of  crimes  and  the  law  of  welfare. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  social  welfare 
programs  of  California  are  the  finest  in 
the  Nation  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  contribution  this  man  has  made  in 
the  formulation  of  p)olicies  as  a  member, 
and  now  chairman,  of  the  California 
Social  Welfare  Board. 

Believing  that  programs  of  social  wel- 
fare should  provide  not  only  for  the 
merest  bodily  needs  of  society's  disad- 
vantaged citizens,  but  that  such  pro- 
grams should  offer  a  means  and  a  wa?' 
toward  helping  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple— imfortunate  more  often  through 
circumstances  beyond  their  control — to 
return  to  full  and  equal  participation  in 
the  life  of  their  community — this  re- 
markable man  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
translate  his  enlightened  social  philos- 
ophy into  laws,  policies  and  programs 
not  only  in  California  but  also  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Dr.  tenBroeks  keen  understanding 
and  limitless  labors  have  not  been  con- 
fined by  the  borders  of  our  native  State. 
Leader,  and  principal  founder,  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind — the 
largest  nationwide  organization  with  a 
membership  primarily  of  blind  people — 
Dr.  tenBroek,  only  president  of  the  Na- 


tional Federation  of  the  Blind  since  its 
founding  tn   1940.  ha.s  apjieared   before 

legislative  comnntt-ees  in  many  States, 
and,  for  the  past  20  years,  has  become  a 
familiar  and  h.ehly  respected  witness 
before  conunittees  of  the  Congress  as  he 
has  spoken  in  support  of  legislative  pro- 
posals which  would  repudiate  the  social 
welfare  concf-pis  inherited  from  the 
Elizabethan  poor  laws  and  replace  them 
with  the  enlightened  .social  thinking  of 
our  own  day  and  time. 
The  address  follows: 

The   Law   or   Crimes   and   the   Law   or 
Welfabb 
(An     address    by    Prof.    Jacobus     tenBroclc. 
chairman.  State  social  welfare  board,  be- 
fore   region    3,    California    Social    Welfare 
Workers   Organization,   February   7,   1961 ) 
Effective   March    10.    1960.    there    appeared 
this  language  In  the  ordinance  books  of  one 
of  our  California  counties: 

"The  board  of  supervisors  do  ordain  aa 
follows: 

"Sbc.  1.  No  person  shaU  resort  to  any 
any  offlce  building,  or  to  any  room  used  or 
occupied  in  connection  with  or  under  the 
same  management;  as  any  cafe,  restaurant, 
soft  drink  parlor,  liquor  establishment,  or 
similar  business,  or  to  any  public  park,  or 
to  any  of  the  buildings  therein,  or  to  any 
vacant  lot.  or  to  any  room,  roomlnghouse, 
lodglnghouse,  residence,  apartment  house, 
hotel,  house  trailer,  street,  or  sidewalk  for 
the  purpose  of  having  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  person  to  whom  he  or  she  Is  not 
married." 

The  attached  sanctions  were  a  $500  fine 
and/or  6  months  In  jail. 

The  coverage  of  this  ordinance  Is  compre- 
hensive. All  conceivable  places  In  town,  city, 
and  perk  are  on  the  list  of  possible  locations. 
Only  the  fields  and  Irrigation  ditches  of  the 
surrounding  countryside  are  forgotten — and 
moving  cars  on  the  open  highway.  Equally 
engulfing  are  the  elements  of  the  crime. 
The  city  fathers  w.?re  not  content  with  pro- 
hibiting the  commission  of  the  act  itself. 
Resorting  to  the  specified  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  the  act  was  made  the 
crime.  Nor  ne«d  'he  purpose  be  shared  by 
both  parties.  An  ntent  In  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  Is  sufflc'ent.  In  this  county.  It 
would  appcAr.  a  gleam  In  the  eye  of  youth, 
summer  or  wintet.  or  the  lightly  turning 
fancy  In  the  spring,  is  no  mere  topic  of  song. 
Jest  or  poem.  It  Is  a  heading  on  the  arrest 
blotter  of  the  district  attorney's  offlce. 

Almost  needless  to  say.  the  application  of 
the  ordinance  Is  not  so  sweeping  as  Its 
geography  and  psychology.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Its  application  Is  selective  and  dls- 
crlmlnator^-.  Only  ANC  mothers  and  those 
found  with  them  know  Its  penal  sanctions. 
The  methods  of  enforcement  are  those  as- 
sociated with  the  law  of  crimes.  Investiga- 
tion on  nothing  more  than  suspicion  or  gos- 
sip, detectives  operating  In  teams,  night 
raids,  simultaneous  approaches  to  the  back 
and  front  of  the  house,  guns  conspicuously 
displayed  on  hips,  unceremonious  entry.  In- 
mates lnterrogate<l  at  length  and  notes 
taken,  the  entire  house  searched  without 
any  particular  caie  to  secttre  permission, 
men  and  sometlm«'s  ANC  mothers  arrested 
and  hauled  off  to  Jail — all  ot  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  to  many  of  whom 
the  episode  must  came  as  a  frightening  and 
even  traumaUc  exjjerlence — all  of  this,  too, 
in  the  presence  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  providing  for  the 
rtghto  of  Individuals,  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  the  privacy  and  security  of 
residents  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects. 

In  another  California  county,  the  district 
attorney  lodged  fraud  and  theft  charges 
against  two  ANC  mothers,  the  one  for  hav- 
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Ing  a  man  in  her  home  while  i*celving  aid 
and  the  other  for  not  reporting  accurately 
the  address  in  Mexico  of  her  con:nioii-law 
husband.  The  man  In  the  home  In  the  first 
case  was  also  prosecuted  for  nonsupport  of 
two  of  the  children.  After  conviction  or 
pleas  of  guilty,  all  three  were  placed  on 
probation.  They  were  ordered  as  a  (sondition 
of  probation  not  to  indulge  In  extramrtrital 
relationships.  All  three  were  later  jailed 
for  violating  this  condition 

The  dlsUict  court  of  apypeals.  and  later  the 
State  supreme  court,  held  tliat  one  of  the 
ANC  mothers  had  been  denied  her  constitu- 
tional right  to  counsel.  The  district  court 
of  appeals  emphatically  rejected  the  plea  of 
the  district  attorney  that  the  court  should 
•tolerate  •  •  •  an  undefined  degree  of  lax- 
ity" in  applying  constitutional  standards  In 
these  cases.  "When  essential  constitutional 
rights  are  in  Issue.'  said  the  court,  "the 
petty  offender  •  •  •  is  the  equal  of  any 
other  citizen,  and  entiUed  to  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  not  Just  to  a 
part  of  that  protection,  grudgingly  given 
and  UnperfecUy  applied  •  •  •.  The  accused 
who  stands  before  a  justice  court  for  sen- 
tencing does  not  thereby  become  a  second- 
class  citizen,  entitled  only  to  second-class 
Justice  " 

These  three  persons  whose  private  lives 
and  Intimate  relationships  received  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  penal  officials  and  ob- 
sessed attention  of  the  press  and  pujllc  were 
not  on:y  poor  and  uneducated  but  ti^v  were 
members  of  a  minority  p-oup  T).e-y  were 
Mexican-.^jnencnn.^.  Marnace  is  a  concep- 
tion cf  the  law  and  mores.  What  Is  w:thln 
or  without  wedlock,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  law  of  marriage.  In  Mexico,  free  unions 
are  legal  marriages.  They  are  the  form  of 
marriage  of  the  poor,  the  rural,  and  the 
young.  They  account  for  one-filth  of  Mex- 
ican marriages.  When  the  crops  Improve. 
rellgVous  and  civil  ceremonies  a;e  often 
added. 

This  same  district  attorney  has  required 
an  ANC  mother  to  submit  to  a  lie  detector 
test  regarding  her  relations  with  men.  This 
he  defined  as  a  phas.e  of  the  cooperation  with 
law-enforcement  officers  prescribed  bv  the 
welfare  and  Institutions  code.  He  thu.s 
made  submission  to  the  lie  detector  te.-^t  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  ne.x!v  ch:i- 
dren,  despite  the  fact  that  no  such  condition 
Is  laid  down  in  the  statute  or  Uie  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  only  agency 
authorized  to  do  so — despite  the  fact,  too, 
that  the  crnurts  uniformly  refuse  to  accept 
lie  detector  evidence  coercively  secured. 
The  lie  detector  is  a  device  of  criminal  law 
and  criminal  investigations.  Mindatory 
FUbmlsslon  to  It  is  a  clear  Invasion  of  the 
right  to  privacy. 

Another  California  county  has  adopted  a 
new  plan  of  administration  of  the  ANC  pro- 
gram.    Under  it  a  special  ANC  review  unit 
is  Installed  In  the  offlce  of  the  dls.rlct  at- 
torney.    The    district    attornev    lo    assigned 
sweeping  new  powers.    He  is  actually  to  de- 
termine   eligibility    for    ANC.       The'    direc- 
tor of  public  welfare  must  refer  every  aid 
applicant  Immediately  to  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  must  also  submit  for  the  district 
attorneys   review   all    Information   irathered 
and    decisions    reached.     The    welfare    de- 
partment  Is   Umlted    to  tentative   ceclsions 
even  In  areas  completely  and  exclu.'ivelv  in 
Its  province.    The  director  of  public  welfare 
must  deny  applications  or  terminate  aid  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  district  attori  ey  con- 
siders   that    the    client    Is   not   cooperating. 
Under  this  plan,  in  short,  the  administration 
of    welfare    In    the    county    Is    effectually 
handed  over   to  the  district  attorney,   with 
the  welfare  director  acting  simply  a;   a  sub- 
ordinate arm  of  his  office.     The  State   De- 
partment, being  a  department  of  social  wel- 
fare  and   not   a  department   of  pol.ce,    has 
declared  this  plan  both  Illegal  and  violative 
of  basic  concepts  of  welfare. 


Finally,  in  the  same  c»tmty.  the  d. strict 
attorney  developed  another  plai.  He  would 
charge  ANC  mothers,  as  well  as  fhthers  with 
nonsupport  of  their  chudren  If  the  mother 
pleaded  not  guilty,  she  would  be  convicted 
and  Jailed.  If  she  pleaded  pv.iitv.  as  the 
Judge  advised  her  to  do.  she  »•  old  be  pi.-iced 
on  probation — on  condltlnn  either  that  she 
receive  no  further  aid  or  Uia?  she  rece.ve  it 
on  terms  laid  down  by  the  juape.  In  one 
case,  an  ANC  mother  cpme  into  court  not  a.-; 
a  defendant  but  as  a  wit;. ess  in  her  i.ut- 
band's  nonsupport  trial.  1  hen  and  there  a 
charge  of  nonsupport  whs  filed  again.st  her. 
She  immediately  entered  a  pica  of  guilty  and 
was  promptly  sentenced,  according  to  the 
transcript,  "to  serve  60  days  in  custody  of 
the  sheriff"  of  the  county,  which  sentence 
was  suspended  on  condition  thai  delendant 
remove  her  two  children  from  the  relief 
rolls  within  30  days.  The  husband,  mean- 
while, was  released  uncondluonali\ 

In  another  caee,  an  ANC  mother  was 
charged  with  nonsupp>  rt.  pleaded  guilty  and 
waived  time  for  sentencmg  on  the  same  day. 
Sentence  of  90  days  was  susp>ended  on  con- 
dition that  she  priy  $56  a  month  to  the 
county  to  remove  one  of  her  children  from 
the  relief  rolls  as  long  as  the  child  s  father 
carried  out  the  order  of  the  court  to  pay 
that  amount  Vi  her  lor  the  child'*  support 
Thus  a  county  diPtrict  attorney  and  a 
municipal  court  Judgre  have  invoked  the 
penal  code  and  the  sanctions  of  tlie  law  of 
crimes  to  stive  at  a  stroke  the  human  and 
social  problems  ( '.  wellare.  Under  pai.n  of 
pum.sluneiit  and  imprisonment  they  have 
lorced  eligible  mothers  to  get  off  the  relief 
rolls  and  go  t-o  work — without  regard  for 
conditions  of  health  or  ability  to  work,  or 
the  need  of  the  children  for  the  presence  of 
their  nvjther.  or  pr^'per  provision  for  the 
children'^  care,  or  any  other  consideration  of 
welfare. 

What  Is  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  law  of  c.-imes  and  the  law  of  welfare? 
Are  they,  as  the  foregoing  illustrations 
would  s-em  t^.  suggest,  one  and  tlie  same? 
Or  are  taey.  as  I  shall  seek  to  demonstrate 
radically  different  in  conception  and  pu;- 
pose — so  different  as  to  be  mutuallv  ex- 
ciusne' 

What,  to  bepm  with.  1.'=  a  ■cnnie"''  H'>w- 
ever  variously  it  hris  been  defined  by  differ- 
ent cultures,  or  even  by  different '  schools 
within  the  saune  culture,  a  crime  Is  regarded 
as  a  harmful  or  lajurloiis  act  knowingly 
and  deliberately  comnutted.  But  this  Is  not 
quite  enough.  According  to  Bl:K*Etone.  the 
act  must  be  more  than  Injurious:  It  must 
be  "of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye  ' 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephens  emphasizes  "the  evil 
U-ndency  of  such  Moiation,  af  regards  the 
community  at  large."  Not  every  intentional 
offense  or  Injury,  then,  is  a  crime.  Many 
deliberate  and  harmful  acts  are  penalized 
merely  by  civU  sanctions,  by  reprimands, 
fines  or  damages.  Neitlier  the  nature  of  the 
act  Itself,  nor  the  presence  of  deliberate  in- 
tent,  suffices  to  give  It  the  dimensions  ol  a 
crime.  What  makes  an  act  a  crime  is  tl.e 
punislunent  ordained  lor  it.  In  eCect  t;.e 
punishment  is  the  crime.  That  the  punish- 
ment should  fit  the  crime,  or  tl.ai  the  crime 
should  Justify  its  punishment,  misses  the 
point.  The  social  deflmtion  ol  a  cnnie  is 
the  punishment  prescribed. 

The  very  concept  of  crime  is  indistinguish- 
able from  the  idea  of  punishment.  What 
follows  from  a  criminal  act.  in  any  modern 
society,  is  organized  ptirsult  .-uid  apprehen- 
sion, arrest  and  Investigation.  tri;'.l  and  con- 
viction, denial  of  freedom  and  suspension  of 
rights — in  short,  the  whole  book  of  penal 
sanctions  and  retaliations. 

I  do  not  dispute  this  conventional  code  of 
crime -and -punishment.  Whatever  its  spt  - 
cific  weaknesses  or  actual  barbaiities.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  society  has  a  right  and 
obligation  to  protect  Itself  and  it,«  members 
against  injurious  actions:  and  that  the  ptlice 
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iatce,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  necessary  line 
of  defense.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  Qeld.  however  circum- 
scribed, for  the  law  of  crimes  and  the  stern 
machinery  of  enforcement  which  it  carries 
n  its  train. 

What  then,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  law 
of  public  welfare?  It  is  quite  Uteraliy  the 
recognition  by  society  of  a  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  those  of  its  citizens  who  are 
in  need.  The  concept  of  need"  is  relative 
and  flexible,  as  well  as  ambiguous.  In  a 
t;me  of  disaster,  all  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity may  be  in  need  Even  m  a  period 
of  'normalcy"  and  general  affluence.  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  are  unmistakably  in 
need:  among  them  are  the  disabled  and 
chronically  ill,  the  penurious  old  and  the 
orphaned  young,  the  emotioaally  disturbed 
and  the  economically  dislocated,  those  who 
are  shut  in  and  those  who  have  been  shut 
out  It  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
the  welfare  creed  that  need  is  not  a  crime, 
and  that  the  needy  as  such  are  neither 
sinners  nor  delinquents 

The  law  of  welfare  is  closely  intertwined 
with  this  developing  concept  of  need.  The 
modern  welfare  system  which  finds  its  cen- 
tral expression  in  our  prt->gram3  of  social 
security  acknowledges  a  responsibility  not 
only  for  the  elementary  needs  of  food  and 
shelter,  of  existence  and  subsisrence.  In 
its  explicit  commitment  ro  .^^elf-support  and 
self -care  on  the  part  of  recipients  of  public 
a.ssistance.  its  recognizes  as  of  equal  value 
the  social,  personal  and  family  needs  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-respect,  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  strengthened  fam- 
ily life  It  is  aimed  not  only  at  helping 
people  in  need,  but  at  helping  them  out  of 
It  The  law  of  welfare  is  geared  in  prin- 
ciple to  incentive  and  pr xluctivity.  to  per- 
sonal rehabilitation  and  revival  It  is  in  fact 
less  a  program  of  relief,  although  it  is  that 
too,  than  a  program  of  recovery 

The  modern  law  of  public  welfare  is,  to 
be  sure,  an  outgrowth  of  the  venerable  tra- 
dition of  private  charity.  But  this  historical 
derivation  is  not  very  enliehtenmar.  It  Is  a 
little  like  saying  that  demtxracy  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  reud.il  system  which  preceded 
It.  Between  feudalism  and  democracy  there 
Intervened  an  age  of  enlightenment  Be- 
tween the  charity  of  the  p<^or  laws  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Social  Security  Act  there  in- 
tervened a  movement  both  humanitarian 
and  equaiitarian,  in  short,  an  age  of  de- 
mocracy. 

There  was  a  time,  almost  within  living 
memory,  when  the  law  of  welfare,  or  more 
accurately  of  charity,  and  the  law  of  crimes 
were  Indeed  one  and  the  same  Scarcely  a 
century  ago.  in  our  land  o:  Puritan  theology 
and  rugged  individualism,  poverty  could 
still  be  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  any  abnor- 
mality, whether  physical  or  mental,  as  pos- 
session by  the  devil  The  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  in  1862  contained  these 
words:  "To  know  the  right  but  still  the 
»Tong  to  pursue  proceeds  from  a  perverse 
will  brought  about  by  the  seductions  of  the 
evil  one  "  TTiere  w^s  in  those  days,  as  a  re- 
cent author  has  reminded  us,  no  scientifl- 
cally  defined  method  of  dealing  with  people 
m  trouble  •  •  •  These  individuals  were 
reflecting  the  evil  and  sinfulness  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  the  only  way  to  remove 
evil  and  sinfulness  was  through  pain  and 
punishment  " 

Among  the  numerous  and  motley  recipi- 
ents of  private  aid.  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  private  aid  in  the  charity 
ori^anization  societies,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct and  carefully  segregated  classes:  those 
who  were  deserving  and  those  who  were 
undeserving 

Among  the  undeser.ing  were  all  who  were 
the  victims  of  their  own  vices — those  who 
stood  in  need  not  so  much  of  charity  as  of 
correction      The  major  organization  in  the 


field,  well  into  our  own  century,  was  the 
National  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
And  corrected  the  victims  were — most  no- 
Mrlousl}  of  all  through  the  Institution  of 
the  almshouse  or  workhouse,  whose  Inmates 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  comprised,  ac- 
cord ng  to  a  classic  description,  a  very  het- 
erogeneous mass,  representing  almost  every 
kind  of  human  distress.  Old  veterans  of 
labor  worn  out  by  many  years  of  111-requlted 
toll,  alongside  of  wornout  veterans  of  dissi- 
pation, the  victims  of  their  own  vices;  the 
crippled  and  the  sick;  the  insane:  the  blind; 
deaf-mutes:  feeble-minded  and  epileptic; 
people  with  all  kinds  of  chronic  diseases; 
unmarried  mothers  with  their  babies;  short- 
term  prisoners;  thieves,  no  longer  physically 
capable  of  crime;  wornout  prostitutes,  etc; 
and  along  with  all  these,  little  orphaned  or 
deserted  children,  and  a  few  people  of  better 
birth  and  breeding  reduced  to  poverty  In  old 
age  by  some  financial  disaster,  often  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Thus  was  the  law  of  welfare,  in  Its  In- 
fancy, all  but  Indistinguishable  from  the 
law  of  crimes.  All  these  social  problems 
and  human  bondages  which  we  now  recog- 
nize to  have  been  associated  with  the  great 
impersonal  forces  of  dislocation  and  depres- 
sion. Industrial  revolution  and  urban  move- 
ment, social  conflict  and  race  hatred — all 
of  these  were  once  perceived  In  the  narrow 
focus  of  personal  character,  as  evidences  of 
weakness  If  not  of  wickedness,  of  Irrespon- 
sibility If  not  outright  corruption.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law — the  criminal  law — there 
were  no  problems  of  society  to  be  solved  but 
only  Individual  wrongs  to  be  righted,  per- 
sonal sins  of  commission  to  be  expiated  and 
corrected.  And  the  proper  corrective.  In  all 
cases,  w<as  some  form  of  punishment, 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  punitive 
approach  to  problems  of  economic,  social, 
and  moral  origin.  Is  to  be  seen  In  the  legal 
proscription  of  vagrancy — as  historically  ap- 
plied to  those  with  neither  definite  domicile 
nor  visible  means  of  support.  At  various 
times  in  the  past  (and  In  the  present),  as 
one  modern  authority  tells  us,  "A  wide  va- 
riety of  homeless  and  migratory  persons 
were  considered  to  be  vagrants:  prostitutes, 
streetwalkers,  mendicants,  beggars,  pilgrims, 
wandering  bards,  scholars,  itinerant  trades- 
men, mountebanks,  street  fakers,  strangers, 
aliens,  hoboes,  tramps,  bums,  loiterers,  blind, 
handicapped,  and  indigent  persons,  as  well 
as  drunk  and  disorderly  individuals. 
"These,"  concludes  our  authority,  "were  the 
motley  representatives  of  social  displacement 
(uprooting)  and  mobility."  They  were,  in 
short,  the  victims  of  upheaval,  not  the  up- 
heavers.  The  law  of  crimes,  incapable  of 
comprehending  let  alone  of  apprehending 
the  real  culprits,  could  only  make  scapegoats 
of  Its  victims. 

Nor  was  it  only  poverty  and  homeless- 
ness — the  nomad  and  the  vagabond — which 
were  sought  to  be  scourged  from  the  earth 
by  the  punitive  law  of  crimes  The  apoca- 
lyptic Four  Horsemen  themselves — famine. 
war,  pestilence,  and  death — were  somehow 
to  be  banished  by  coercive  enactment  and 
enforcement.  Edward  III,  through  the  in- 
famous Statute  of  Labourers,  tried  valiantly 
in  the  14th  century  to  reverse  the  effects  of 
the  Black  Death  and  halt  the  tide  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  With  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  nearly  cut  In  half  by  the 
plague,  the  resulting  shortage  of  labor 
threatened  to  bring  about  a  decent  wage; 
but  the  criminal  law  knew  how  to  deal  with 
such  crimes  The  Statute  of  Labourers, 
prodded  by  a  landed  nobility  intent  on  re- 
turning to  the  static  conditions  of  feudal 
vassalage,  laid  down  the  following  injunc- 
tions: "Every  person  able  In  body  under 
the  age  of  60  years,  not  having  to  live  on, 
being  required,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  him 
that  doth  require  him,  or  else  committed 
to  the  gaol,  until  he  find  surety  to  serve.  .  .  . 


If  a  workman  or  servant  depart  from  serv- 
ice before  the  time  agreed  upon,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned,  .  .  .  The  old  wages,  and  no 
more,  shall  be  given  to  servants.  ...  If  any 
artificer  or  workman  take  more  wages  than 
were  wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be  committed 
to  the  gaol.  .  .  .  Victuals  shall  be  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  ...  No  person  shall  give 
any  thing  to  a  beggar  that  is  able  to  labour 
[l.e  ,  those)  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idleness, 
than  by  labour  to  get  their  living." 

Thus  the  king  and  his  lords  saw  vagrancy 
and  movement,  wages  and  prices,  the  short- 
age of  labor  and  the  surplusage  of  beggars, 
all  as  one  problem,  to  be  dealt  with  in  one 
law  and  solved  by  one  corrective:  that  of 
punishment.  Of  this  classic  effort  to  Incrim- 
inate the  forces  of  nature  and  history — 
to  rein  in  the  Pour  Horsemen  at  a  single 
command — Bishop  Stubbs  was  to  comment 
some  centuries  later:  "The  great  pestilence 
fell  like  a  season  of  blight,  but  worse  than 
the  pestilence  was  the  statute  of  labourers." 
Almost  immediately  the  criminal  statute  w^as 
found  impossible  to  enforce;  and  so  another 
dose  of  punishment  was  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  form  of  a  second  Statute 
of  Labourers.  The  upshot  of  the  effort  is 
history:  rising  unrest,  resistance,  and  finally 
rebellion — in  the  shape  of  the  Great  Revolt 
of  1381. 

Just  as  the  law  of  crimes  has  failed  through 
the  centuries  to  deter  the  forces  of  social 
and  economic  change,  so  has  it  failed  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  the  moral  conduct  of  men 
Little  need  be  said  of  the  notorious  excesses 
of  the  Puritan  criminal  code,  through  whose 
agency  moral  Inhibitions  were  turned  into 
sadistic  exhibitions.  But  It  Is  worth  recall- 
ing that  this  sweeping  effort  to  Impose  a 
rigid  standard  of  conduct  down  to  the  last 
detail  of  private  life  and  personal  habit, 
on  pain  of  the  most  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments— Including  the  burning  of  deviant 
females  at  the  stake — failed  utterly  In  its 
aim.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  criminal  law  In  suppressing 
fornication,  I  refer  you  to  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Klnsey  reports. 

Against  all  these  human  Ills  and  accidents 
of  fortune — moral,  social,  and  economic — the 
law  of  crimes  has  ever  raised  its  arm  It  has 
sought  not  to  help  but  to  chastise;  not  to 
cure  but  to  suppress;  not  to  understand  but 
to  punish.  Until  very  recently  it  had  the 
whole  field  exclusively  to  itself:  poverty, 
immorality,  abnormality.  Illegitimacy,  tran- 
siency, nonconformity,  all  were  the  unchal- 
lenged subjects  of  the  law  of  crimes. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Have  the 
crises  of  economic  calamity,  social  change, 
and  personal  misery  been  stamped  out  by 
punitive  legislation?  Have  the  handicapped 
and  Indigent,  the  uprooted  and  rejected,  the 
truant  and  vagrant,  learned  their  lesson  and 
been  chastened  in  their  ways?  The  record 
could  not  be  more  clear.  By  every  index 
of  psychic  and  social  measurement,  these 
problems  have  multiplied  and  worsened 
imder  the  whip  of  penal  sanctions  and  the 
threat  of  punishment.  Men  have  not  been, 
and  cannot  ever  be,  driven  to  their  salva- 
tion— moral,  social,  or  economic — by  the 
exercise  of  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  the  lash, 
the  brand,  the  fetter,  the  gag,  the  whipping 
post,  the  wheelbarrow,  the  workhouse,  nor 
the  penitentiary. 

Gradually  over  the  past  hundred  years, 
another  kind  of  law  has  arisen  to  contest 
the  field  with  the  law  of  crimes  The  new 
law  of  welfare  comes  armed  with  the  Imple- 
ments of  science,  the  attributes  of  scholar- 
ship, and  the  spirit  of  democracy;  but  It 
still  fights  an  uphill  battle.  The  heritage 
of  centuries  under  the  old  law  of  crime  and 
punishment  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  year 
or  a  generation.  Nor  Is  Its  erosion  a  steady 
and  consistent  process;  for  in  periods  of 
rapid  change  and  Instability,  such  as  those 
we    face    today,    the    ancient    attitudes    are 
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quickly  activated — and  the  Impulse  to  pun- 
ish gains  the  ascendancy. 

Thus  It  Is  today  In  our  own  State.  The 
rising  demand  in  California  for  punitive  and 
repressive  administration  of  the  welfare 
laws — expressed  In  the  increasing  Interven- 
tion of  district  attorneys  and  law-enforce- 
ment agencies— Is  to  be  understood  largely 
as  a  defensive  reflex.  The  State  finds  Itself 
confronted  with  a  welfare  problem  of 
mounting  and  acute  proportions  which 
springs  from  our  exploding  and  shifting 
population,  from  the  Irregular  and  insecure 
employment  of  many  of  our  Industries,  from 
the  disproportionate  Increment  of  minority 
groups  whose  ways  of  life  and  patterns  of 
behavior  seem  by  the  standards  of  conven- 
tional society  rudely  deviant  and  noncon- 
formist. Accordingly  we  are  faced  with  dis- 
organized families  and  unadjusted  persons, 
with  rising  illegitimacy  and  parental  default, 
with  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  poverty  and 
Ignorance — and,  most  galling  of  all,  to  some, 
with  resistance  and  Ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  many  who  fall  within  the  categories  of 
our  welfare  programs. 

In  the  face  of  so  complex  and  troublesome 
a  situation.  It  is  a  sore  temptation  to  seek  a 
scapegoat — to  chastise  those  who  slip  and 
punish  those  who  fall.  The  easiest  way  to 
dispose  of  the  problem,  when  it  arises  In  a 
specific  case,  appears  to  be  not  to  call  in  the 
welfare  worker  but  to  call  the  police. 

I  have  ay-eady  cited  a  numb<;r  of  examples 
of  the  recent  resurgence  within  the  welfare 
field  of  the  punitive  law  of  crimes.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  some  attention  also  to  its 
theoretical  side:  to  what  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  welfare  crime  and  punishment. 
That  theory  has  been  given  a  very  full  and 
articulate  expression  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore a  factfinding  committee  of  the  State 
senate.  The  speaker  was  a  county  district 
attorney;  the  subject  was  "California's  Aid 
to  Needy  Children"  program. 

To  begin  with,  the  district  attorney  found 
the    prospects    of    this    program    quite    dis- 
couraging, not  because  it  was  doing  too  little 
to  aid   needy  children,   but  because   it  was 
doing   too   much      Nowhere   in   his   lengthy 
testimony  did  this  agent  of  law  enforcement 
emphasize   the   needs   of  deprived   children; 
Instead  he   spoke   of    immorality,   of   crime, 
and  of  punUhment.     The  whole  public  en- 
terprise of  welfare,  and  In  particular  of  ANC, 
was  to  him  an  exhibition  of  moral  decline 
Involving    an    active    encouragement    of    il- 
legitimacy   and    vice,    the    breakup    of    the 
family  unit  and  the  collapse  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  through  handouts  from 
the  State     The  district  attorney  saw  the  ef- 
fort   to    aid    needy    children    through    their 
parents  and  relatives  not  as  a  humanitarian 
venture   but   as   the   provision  of   an   unre- 
stricted breeding-ground  for  the  promiscu- 
ous and  parasitic     Indeed,  the  program  was 
described  as  "a  social  monster  [threatening] 
the   moral    and   financial    well-being   of   the 
cltizeru-y   of    this  State."     The   way   out  of 
this    "miasma    of    Immorality"    was    forth- 
rlghtly   stated:    "The    legislature   must    im- 
mediately assume  Its  responsibilities  by  cur- 
tailing  the  power  of  welfare  administrative 
agencies,  |by)  the  development  of  legislation 
adequate  to  permit  solid  enforcement,  and 
finally   |by  providing)    the  Investigative  and 
prosecution  faculties  for  effective  control." 
Here  then  Is  the  legal   theory  of  welfare 
crime  and   punishment.     Not   only   are   the 
recipients  of  aid  as  a  group  assumed  to  be 
unworthy,   deceitful,   and   parasitic  but   the 
sins  of  the   parents  are  to  be   visited  upon 
the  children.  In  the  form  of  denial  of  relief 
The  very  effort  to  assist  the  distressed  and 
demoralized  toward  a  constructive  solution 
of    their    problems,    to    help    repair    broken 
homes    and    restore    broken    lives,    u    itself 
immoral  and  monstrous,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
financially  extravagant.     The  obvious  rem- 
edy,  the  simple   and  classic  solution,  is  to 


disarm  and  discredit  the  welfare  worker  and 
arm  the  prosecutor  and  policeman  to  the 
teeth:  to  arrest,  to  raid,  to  threaten,  to 
crack  down,  to  punish. 

The  modem  law  of  welfare  Is  the  out- 
growth of  steady  evolution  both  within  the 
law  Itself  and  In  the  attitudes  of  society 
toward  the  perplexities  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation. There  is  more  to  ANC,  as  there 
is  more  to  social  security,  than  a  stopgap 
effort  to  alleviate  gross  conditions  of  hunger 
and  exposure.  The  constructive  goal  is  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  seriously  dis- 
advantaged children  for  something  ap- 
proaching a  normal  family  life  and  for  those 
ordinary  actions  and  transactions  which  lead 
to  maturity  and  responsibility. 

The  most  striking  and  Illuminating  fact 
which  emerges  from  the  history  of  ANC  in 
California  is  its  direct  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship to  unemployment.  When  unem- 
plojmaent  rises,  so  does  the  caseload;  when 
Jobs  are  plentiful,  the  roster  Is  accordingly 
reduced.  The  immediate  problem  which  the 
program  faces,  then,  Is  simply  economic; 
It  Is  a  need  for  Jobs.  But  that  problem  Is 
-not  only  economic  but  social  and  cultural 
as  well.  For  another  basic  fact  about  the 
program  is  that  Negro  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can-recipients  together  account  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  present  caseload.  Any  adequate 
program  of  welfare  must  corLfront  the  con- 
ditions which  underlie  these  facts:  condi- 
tions of  inequality,  of  absence  of  skill  oid 
training,  of  social  marglnallty  and  of  psy- 
chological Instability,  of  divergent  cultural 
patterns  and  mores,  and  of  foreclosed  op- 
portunities. These  are  the  people  affected 
first  and  worst  by  any  drop  In  employment. 
They  are  commonly  the  least  skilled  and  the 
least  schooled.  They  are  the  prime  targets 
of  prejudice,  discrimination,  and  alienation. 
And,  finally,  they  are  the  inheritors  of  cul- 
tural patterns  and  styles  of  family  life  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  the  behavioral 
codes  from  which  our  laws  are  fa,-hioned. 

Given  these  basic  and  overriding  facts, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  delinquency  and  default  on  the 
part  of  welfare  clients,  but  that  there  have 
been  so  few.  Even  where  these  derelictions 
have  occurred,  fewer  still  fall  within  the 
rigorous  definition  of  fraud  under  the  law 
of  crimes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  where 
deliberate  collusion  and  willful  falsification 
to  commit  a  fraud  have  taken  place,  the  In- 
dividuals responsible  must  answer  for  their 
act  In  the  same  manner  and  In  the  same  de- 
gree as  others  In  similar  situations.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  constitutional 
coin:  equal  protection  of  the  laws  requires 
that  welfare  offenders  and  their  children 
not  be  singled  out  for  special  punishments 
or  made  the  victims  of  discriminatory  ordi- 
nances designed  and  executed  peculiarly  for 
them. 

Equal  protection  of  the  law.  the  right  to 
privacy,  the  right  of  self-expression,  of  vol- 
untary movement,  of  personal  liberty,  of  hu- 
man   dignity — It    is    of    these    essential    ele- 
ments,   these    articles   of    democratic    faith, 
that   the   modern   philosophy   of   welfare   Is 
composed.     In  the  end  the  commitment  to 
welfare  goals  is  no  more  than  a  rededlca- 
tion  to  those  humane  aspirations,  that  opti- 
mistic faith  in  the  potential  of  man,  which 
our  BUI  of  Rights  embodies.     Viewed  In  the 
light    of    this    honorable    lineage,    there    is 
nothing    obscure    or    mysterious    about    the 
conflict  between  the  law  of  welfare  and  the 
law  of  crimes.     For  the  latter,  with  Its  ac- 
couterments    of    power    and    psychology    of 
coercion,  has  always  been  at  odds  with  the 
spirit     of     liberal     democracy.     The     great 
events  In  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  our 
form  of  Government  have  been  the  moments 
of  successful  challenge  of  the  police  power: 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
protection  of  habeas  corpus,   the  presump- 
tion of  Innocence,  the  right  of  trial,  the  slow 


accretion  of  barriers  against  searches  and 
seizures,  arbitrary  arrest  and  :nvasion  of 
privacy.  TTiese  are  the  cornerstones  of  the 
civilized  structure  we  inhabit  to:lav— whDse 
newest  expression  is  the  modern  law  of  wel- 
fare. But  the  law  of  crimes  ha*  ever  dis- 
played an  Irresistible  tendencv  to  tear  that 
structure  down,  or,  falling  that,  to  blight 
and  stunt  its  further  growth  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  several  Stat.es,  are  replete 
with  recognitions  of  this  inveterate  tend- 
ency of  the  police  power,  and  with  system- 
atic efforts  to  limit  its  aggressive  ambition. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  protections  which 
our  constitutions  have  Interposed  between 
the  citizen  and  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
State:  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  the  press, 
of  religious  belief,  of  petition  and  assembly;' 
the  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  fair  trial;  the 
right  to  counsel,  and  the  right  of  immunity 
from  compulsory  self-incrimination;  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus;  the  right  of  immunity 
from  peonage  and  slavery;  the  right  to  be 
Immune  from  double  jeopardy,  and  from 
bills  of  attainder:  the  right  to  inspect  and 
use  documents;  the  freedom  from  arbitrary 
arrest;  the  right  to  the  aid  of  favorable  wit- 
nesses and  to  confront  opposing  witnesses; 
♦he  right  to  baU;  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  papjers.  houses, 
and  effects:  the  right  of  Immunity  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures:  the  right 
of  immunity  from  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments; the  right  of  privacy. 

These  are  the  rijihts  of  all  citizens:  of  the 
IX)or  and  troubled  as  well  as  the  comfort- 
able, of  the  petty  offender  as  well  as  the 
corporation  president.  They  are  not  to  be 
relaxed.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  grudgingly 
given  and  imperfectly  applied  with  respect 
to  any  groups  in  our  society  Tlie  accused 
who  stands  before  a  Justice  court  for  sen- 
tencing does  not  thereby  become  a  second- 
class  citizen  entitled  only  to  second-class 
Justice. 

Whenever  these  constitutional  protections 
are  relaxed — when  the  police  become  the 
State,  or  when  the  law  of  crimes  supersedes 
the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  welfare — we  take 
a  long  step  backward  into  that  age  of  dark- 
ness and  repression  whose  appropriate  sym- 
bols are  the  debtors'  prison  and  the  Tower 
of  London.  Bedlam  and  Devils'  Island,  exile, 
deportation,  and  transportation.  For  the 
entire  vast  complex  of  human  problems  in- 
volved in  poverty,  bew^llderment  and  vice, 
the  law  of  crimes  has  ever  prescribed  the 
same  corrective,  varying  only  in  degree  That 
of  suppression  and  detention.  The  law  of 
welfare  prescribes  the  opposite:  Liberation, 
opportunity,  and  incentive.  In  the  modern 
perspective  of  welfare,  there  is  no  single  or 
simple  solution  to  all  the  Ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  but  there  is  a  singular  purpose  and 
a  common  denominator.  Economic  problems 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  require  eco- 
nomic measures,  democratically  devised  and 
fairly  executed.  Social  problems  of  inequal- 
ity and  instability  require  social  planning 
and  legislation,  as  specific  or  broad-scaled 
as  the  need  to  be  met.  Moral  problems  and 
problems  of  the  mores  require  education  and 
assimilation. 

The  conunon  denominator  which  under- 
lies all  these  diverse  Issues  and  methods 
of  treatment  is  to  be  seen  in  America's  sec- 
ond proclamation  of  emancipation — Issued  a 
generation  ago  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
It  consisted  of  "Four  Freedoms  The  first 
is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — every- 
where In  the  world.  The  second  is  freedom 
of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way — everywhere  in  the  world.  The  third 
Is  freedom  from  want — everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — 
anywhere  in  the  world." 
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That  la  the  hMUi;  of  the  democratic  creed. 
of  the  American  spirit,  and  of  tlie  emerging 
law  of  welfare. 


ACT 


INDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
T.\ous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
N-  w  York  [Mr.  Multyr]  may  extend  his 
r'^marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section  17 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933. 

This  bill  is  siimlar  to  one  introduced  m 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Mr.  Sm.mhers. 

Last  year  the  Congre.ss  expressed  its 
sense  in  this  matter  in  its  consideration 
of  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill. 
It  urged  then  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  be  utilized  to  encourage  low- 
-  cost  housing  projects  in  the  underdevel- 
f  oped  nations.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  get  such  a 
program  underway. 

The  proposed  bill  would  set  up  an  In- 
ternational Home  Loan  Bank  which 
■would  servs  Institutions  whose  mam  pur- 
pose would  be  to  encourage  savings  and 
finance  home  ownership  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  bank  would  also  a.=:.-ist  in 
setting  up  savings  and  loan  as.sociations 
in  countries  whose  economic  system  is 
deficient  in  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
capital  formation. 

Funds  for  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  would  be  raised  from  public 
and  private  subscriptions  and  from  in- 
vestments in  its  stocks  and  shares  by 
thrift  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
These  institutions  would  invest  in  shares, 
accounts,  deposits,  and  the  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  of  thrift  and  home  fi- 
nancing association.?  ouiside  the  United 
State.=!  and  in  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  itself. 

Capital  starvation  ha.>  long  been  :^  fac- 
tor in  the  retarded  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  countries,  particularly  in 
South  America. 

Without  question  we  m  the  United 
States  must  take  the  initiative  in  help- 
ing these  nations  obtain  the  capital  for 
a  proper,  orderly  development  of  an  in- 
creasingly useful  economic  expansion. 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  pKJlitical  instability  of  many  Latin 
American  nations  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  absence  of  a  true  homeowning  mid- 
dle class.  An  extension  to  Latin  America 
of  the  principle  of  massive  capital  ac- 
cumulation through  a  system  of  savings 
and  home  financing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ways  we  can  assist  the  under- 
developed and  uncommitted  nations  to 
a  better  standard  of  hvinp.  It  is  cl-'ar 
to  me  that  a  free  people  who  own  their 
own  lands  and  homes  have  a  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  democratic   society 

A  bulwark  aeainst  Communist  expan- 
sion, however,  is — and  should  be — an 
additional  consideration.  Howevpr.  it 
should  not  obscure  our  primary  pvirposp 
which  is  to  prov.d'  a  better  way  of  life 


for  our  neiu'hbors  The  United  States 
i.s,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the  Western 
World  and  that  leadership  bears  a  re- 
sponsibility toward  those  who  need  and 
want  our  help. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  great  and 
I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
V.  ill  give  It  careful  scrutiny.  When  they 
have  done  so  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  we  can  take  for  the  future 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 


CONTROLS   ON  RESIDUAL  OIL 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  mmutfs. 

Mr.  STACrOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  20,  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president 
of  National  Coal  Association,  testifying 
at  a  hearing  bt-fore  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior,  warned  that  the  United  States 
misht  be  faced  with  a  serious  energy  gap 
in  a  national  emergency  unless  controls 
on  residual  oil  imports  are  tightened. 
He  reviewed  the  prevailing  world  oil  sur- 
plus and  explained  that  one  reason  for 
it  is  Russia's  campaign  to  penetrate 
energy  markets  of  free  nations,  a  situa- 
tion which  Mr.  Dunn  called  exceedingly 
dangerous  because  it  tends  to  place  re- 
liance upon  a  most  unreliable  source  of 
energ>-. 

Mr.  Dunn  sj>oke  in  Chicago  last  week 
and  repeated  the  admonition.  The  fol- 
lowing news  report  appeared  m  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  on  May  19, 

(FYom   the   Journal   of  Commerce    May   19 

1961] 

Co.\L  Man  Hits  thi:  Rising  Tide  or  Red  On- 

Imports 

Chicago  — Russian  oil  Imports  are  creating 
"fuel  uncertainties"  In  the  free  world, 
Stephen  P.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  declared  here. 

"The  Kremlin  Is  effectively  destroying  the 
fuel  self-sufflclency  of  nations  outside  the 
Soviet  orbit,"  Mr.  Dunn  told  the  National 
Fuel  Credit  Association.  "If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, both  oil  and  coal  Industries  of  non- 
Communist  nations  will  begin  to  reel  under 
the  Impact  of  the  rising  tide  of  Russian  oil." 

A  delegate  to  the  recent  tripartite  tech- 
nical conference  of  representatives  of  coal- 
producing  countries  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Uunn  said  that  the  Russian  export  pro- 
gram— coupled  with  oil  surplus  production 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  America — Is 
"chnking  off"  coal  capacity  that  will  be 
needed  In  an  International  emergency.  He 
urged  the  U.S.  Government  to  "take  the  lead" 
la  Imposing  "necessary"  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  residual  oil. 

TANKER    INVASION   CITED 

"Unless  domestic  fuel  production  Is  pro- 
tected against  the  Invasion  of  tankers  carry- 
ing flags  of  every  description,  including  the 
hammer  and  sickle,  a  dangerous  energy  gap 
will  develop  In  the  midst  of  the  most  ener- 
getic mobilization  program  la  peacetime 
history,"  he  warned. 


Sales  of  Russian  oil  to  non-OoimnunUt 
countries  were  up  one-th^lrd  last  3re»r  over 
1969  and  shipments  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease, Mr.  Dunn  said.  He  added  that  new 
pipelines.  Including  one  with  the  largest 
diameter  of  any  long-distance  line  In  the 
world,  are  t>elQg  rushed  to  completion  to 
carry  "increasingly  greater"  volumes  to  free 
world  markets. 

"When  Castro  expropriated  American  re- 
fineries, Soviet  crude  was  brought  In  for 
processing."  Mr  Dunn  continued.  "Russia 
Is  'swapping'  oil  for  Cuba's  sugar,  Brazil's  oof- 
fee,  and  Argentina's  beef." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russian  oil  is  posing  a 
threat  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  Soviet  succeeds  in  seizing  a  greater 
number  of  markets  in  Europe.  South 
America,  and  Asia,  the  Kremlin  could 
eventually  be  able  to  determine  both  the 
economic  and  military  future  of  affected 
countries.  The  coal  industry  is  no  longer 
the  lone  voice  seeking  to  alert  the  Umted 
States  and  our  allies  to  this  increasingly 
precarious  matter.  On  Tuesday  of  this 
week  Mr.  Albert  L.  Nickerson,  president 
of  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  predicted 
Russian  oil  exports  to  the  free  world  will 
rise  to  1  million  barrels  per  day  by 
1970 — more  than  double  the  1960  rates. 
Mr.  Nickerson  observed: 

Dependence  on  Russian  oil  can  Increase 
with  time.  For  this  reason,  the  nations  that 
are  Increasing  their  purchases  of  Russian 
oil  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  care- 
fully how  heavily  dependent  they  wish  to 
be  on  an  oil  supply  that  may  at  any  mo- 
ment, be  Interrupted  for  political  motives. 

Mr.  Nickerson  explained  that  Russia 
is  capturing  outside  fuel  markets  by  of- 
fering oil  at  phenomenally  low  prices. 
As  Mr.  Dunn  has  pointed  out  previously, 
Mr.  Nickerson  said  that  the  Russians 
offer  their  product  at  rates  far  below 
those  charged  to  their  own  sateUite 
countries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  competitive 
markets,  the  Emtch-Anglo-American  oil 
producers  have  no  opportunity  whatso- 
ever to  meet  Soviet  prices  if  Khrushchev 
and  his  comrades  are  determined  to 
undersell  their  crude  oil  and  its  prod- 
ucts. In  a  totaUtarian  state,  cost  of  sup- 
plies, operations,  and  tran'jportation 
need  not  reflect  the  selling  price  of  a 
product.  The  masters  in  Moscow  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  fair  wages  or 
similar  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  under  a  free  economy. 

The  answer  to  the  Rus.sian  plan  to 
flood  the  free  world  with  Red  oil  must 
come  in  the  form  of  a  survival  plan  to 
be  subscribed  to  by  every  nation  that  is 
determined  to  escape  economic  and  or 
military  domination  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  America  must  take  the  lead 
in  setting  up  protective  barriers  against 
a  peril  that,  even  in  Its  infancy,  is  reach- 
ing serious  proportions.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  State  Department  step  into  the 
picture. 

Russia  is  in  the  process  of  completing 
a  pipeline  that  will  feed  vast  volumes  of 
Red  crude  into  Italy  for  refining  and  dis- 
tribution. Another  pipeline,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Dunn  as  the  largest  in  diameter 
of  any  line  in  the  world,  will  move  crude 
from  the  Communist  producing  fields 
into  East  Germany  for  both  satellite 
consumption  and  for  dumping  into  the 
fuel  markets  of  Western  Europe.    U  our 
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friends  abroad  are  willing  to  make  them- 
selves dependent  upon  a  source  of  energy 
that  lies  far  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
then  it  is  time  for  a  recassessment  of  our 
foreign  policy,  for  once  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  nation's  fuel  supply  comes  from 
the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  eco- 
nomic and  military  survival  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  whims  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders.  Energy  for  powerplants,  manu- 
facturing firms,  and  military  arsenals 
in  nations  which  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  remain  outside  the  Red  orbit  would  be 
subject  to  cutoff  by  the  mere  turn  of  a 
wheel  at  the  order  of  a  commissar. 

Ceylon  Is  the  latest  nation  reported  to 
be  ready  to  make  a  deal  with  Russia  for 
oil  supplies.  The  team  of  experts  from 
that  country  scheduled  to  visit  Moscow 
in  the  weeks  ahead  should  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sit  with  diplomats  of  the  free 
world  before  concluding  any  such  agree- 
ments. It  is  time  that  we  talk  cold  tur- 
key with  them  before  their  goose  is 
cooked  under  fires  of  Red  oil.  The  same 
standard  should  apply  to  every  other 
country  involved  in  this  new  Russian 
scheme. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  we  take  a 
new  look  at  our  own  energy  cupboards. 
For  the  United  States  to  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  fuel  that  must  be  shipped 
over  ocean  highways  is  not  in  keeping 
with  national  safety  requirements.  For 
years  mountainous  seas  of  foreign  resid- 
ual oil  have  been  deluging  the  fuel  mar- 
kets of  our  east  coast.  Some  of  the  cus- 
tomers are  electric  generating  stations. 
Others  are  producing  and  processing  in- 
dustries vital  to  America's  defense  mech- 
anism. Should  these  supplies  be  cut  off, 
how  would  the  energy  gap  be  closed? 
During  World  War  II,  when  enemy  sub- 
marines disrupted  tanker  traffic  between 
the  gulf  coast  and  New  York  and  New 
England,  factories,  schools,  office  build- 
ings, and  hospitals  were  dark  and  cold 
until  coal  came  to  the  rescue.  Such  con- 
ditions should  not  and  need  not  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  again.  Mines  in  West 
Virginia  are  down  and  mine  workers  are 
unemployed.  There  is  too  much  foreign 
residual  oil  coming  into  our  domestic 
markets.  Railroad  cars  are  in  disuse 
and  many  suppliers  and  equipment  man- 
ufacturers have  gone  out  of  business  in 
con.sequence. 

Now  that  the  Russian  oil  campaign 
has  been  uncovered  and  the  danger  sig- 
nal hoisted,  the  United  States  should  act 
swiftly  to  reinvigorate  its  own  fuel  pro- 
ducing industries,  and  at  the  same  time 
begin  to  shore  up  a  defense  for  our 
friends  elsewhere  in  the  world  against 
this  ominous  encroachment  by  the  Reds. 
The  first  step  calls  for  a  cutback  in 
residual  oil  imports.  The  second  step 
demands  frank  discussions  with  those 
nations  which  the  Kremlin  has  targeted 
for  eventual  destruction  through  de- 
pendence on  Red  oil 


To  Mr.  Trimble  >  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills  1  from  May  24.  1961,  through  May 
26,  1961,  on  account  of  illness. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills  '  for  today.  May  24,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends  ' ,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  Monday,  May  29.  1961,  and  also 
on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1961. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  address  the  House,  for 
25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schwengel  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends*  to  address  the  House,  for 
30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends',  for  30  minutes,  on  May  25. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Staggers  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ryan  • ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis-sion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  to  include  a 
letter  in  his  remarks  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  bill,  and  to  include  certain 
material. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Granahan. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr   King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr    Wallhauser. 

Mr  Felly. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

(The  following  Members  (&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 

Mr  EviNs. 

Mr.  Boykin. 

Mr.  Daddario. 


ENROLLED   .JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.J.Bes.806.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 


posthumously  a   medai    to   Dr    TTiomas   An- 
thony Dooley  III. 

H.J.  Res.398.  Joint  resoUitlon  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  In  commemoration  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  naval  aviation. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  loint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J.  Res.  306.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III. 

H.J.  Res.  398  An  act  authorizing  the 
manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  galvano 
In  commemoration  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  naval  aviation. 


ADJOLTINTVIENT 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.^  the 
House  ad.iourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, May  25.   1961.  at   12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXn^  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  United  States-Polish 
Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  i960,  and  for 
otlier  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  the  'War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  'World  War  n  losses";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  State 
dvirlng  calendar  year  1960.  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  US  C  2673);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclan.- 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  4126  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation to  prison  Inmates  for  Injuries  In- 
curred In  the  course  of  employment";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  tht  Army,  dated 
March  9,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  hurricane  survey  of 
Pernandlna  Beach.  Fla.,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  June 
15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No  173) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  'Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  illustrations. 
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REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr,  MIIXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M-ans.  H.R.  2585.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
credits  against  the  employment  tax  In  the 
case  of  certain  successor  employers;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  425).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HOLinKLX):  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  7209.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  community  support 
facilities  at  Los  Alamos  County.  N  Mex  ; 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No  426-  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry 
S.  133.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establishing 
a  boundary  between  those  States;  without 
amendment  iRept  N)  427 1  .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  WILLIS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6835.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  428).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Ur.lun. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause   4  of  rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  re.'^olutions  were  introduced  and 
,  severally  referred  as  follows : 

I  By  Mr    ABERNETHT    fby  request): 

H.R.  7265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Culurabia  so  as  t)  provide 
a  new  basis  for  determinln-j  certain  marital 
property  rights,  and  fi.r  other  purpijses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  7266.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  expansion  through  private  enterprise  of 
domestic   exports   in    world   markets,    to   the 
Committee  on  Banltlnt,'  and  Currency. 
By    Mr     BAKER 

H.R,  7267  A  bill  rel.itmg  t  j  the  application 
of  the  terms  "gross  income  /rom  mining" 
and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  raineowners  or  operators  In  order 
to  obtain  the  commerclAlIy  marketable  min- 
eral product  or  products"  to  certain  clays  and 
shale  for  taxable  years  beginning  before  De- 
cember 14.  1359.  to  Uie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s 

By  Mr  BRUCE 
I  H.R  7268  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  member  of  a  church 
whose  doctrines  forbid  participation  in  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  may  elect  to  have  any  of  his  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  such  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY  'by  request)  : 

H.R  7269  A  bill  to  authorize  Feder.^1  as- 
sistance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  major 
dis.isters:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

H  R  7270  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worts. 

By  Mr    COLLIER: 

H.R  7271  A  bill  to  provide  an  «SnnptlOQ 
from  participation  i-i  the  Fedentf  <fld-ag8 
and  survivors  !n-;i;rince  program  for  individ- 
uals who  ar?  oppo.sed  to  participation  In  such 
prop-am    on    grounds    of    conscience    or    re- 


ligious   belief,     to    the    Committee    on    Wnys 
and  Means 

By  Mr    CORBETT : 

H  R.  7i272  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  conipensatory  time  uwmg  Uj  de- 
ceased postal  empl-^ypes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OSice  ai.d 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7273.  A  bill  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  provide  quarters,  household 
furniture  ^and  equipment,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry  service  to  civilian  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Po.'it  OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  -Mr    DEROUNIAN: 

H  R  7274  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
tailers excise  tax  on  Jewelry  and  related 
Items  shall  not  apply  to  articles  sold  at  retail 
for  less  than  $5;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 

H  R.  7275  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  grain  by  the  States  for  emergency 
use  in  the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and 
other  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7276.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1959  to  caretakers  in  the  employ 
of  the  National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard 
of  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   INOUYE: 

H  R.  7277  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  standard 
deduction  in  the  case  of  certain  departing 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5.  1952,  so  as  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  ."Services 

By  Mr    KEARNS: 

H  R.  7279  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  relative  to  hearings  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  new  rate  sched- 
ules; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   KING  of  New  York: 

HR.  7280  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KOW.ALSKI: 

HR.  7281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tiUUon 
paid  by  him  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  other  individuals  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  educaUon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.R.  7282.  A  bill  to  equaUze  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  World  War  II  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    MORRISON: 

H  R.  7284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  soil  and  water  conservation 
research  field  station:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R  7285  A  bill  to  pn.vlde  for  the  i.ssu- 
ancf^  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  cornmem- 
oratiwn  of  300  years  of  c^jeration  of  hotels 
in  America,  and  the  50th  ai.nuai  convention 
of  the  .^merSt-an  H  *el  .A.ssoclation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Po?t  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  7286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  persons  who  may  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  water  carrier  and  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  or  approvals  for  engaging 
in  such  business  or  acquiring  control  of  or 
an  Interest  in  another  so  engaged  so  that  all 
modes  of  transportation  may  have  equal  op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  7287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Acc  of  1968  to  remove  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  persons  who  may  engage  in 
the  business  of  an  air  carrier  and  upon  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  or  approvals  for  en- 
gaging In  such  business  or  acquiring  control 
of  another  engaged  therein,  so  that  all 
modes  of  transportation  may  have  equal  op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  persons  who  may  engage  In  the  busi- 
ness of  a  motor  carrier  and  upon  the  Is- 
suance of  certificates  or  approvals  for  en- 
gaging in  such  business  or  acquiring  control 
of  another  engaged  therein,  so  that  all 
modes  of  transportation  may  have  equal  op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Conunerce 

By  Mr.  ROUDKBUSH: 
H.R.  7389.  A   bUl    to  provide   for   Increases 
in    the    uniform    allowances    of   Government 
employees,   and   for   other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R  7290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  541   of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creased pension  for  widows  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  or  Korean  conflict   veterans; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By   Mr    ROUSSELOT: 
HR.  7281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN; 
H.R.  7292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation  of   the    Official   Register    of    the   US. 
Civil  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    SANTANGEI.O: 
H.R.  7293.  A  bill  to  establish   a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional  engineering,   physical   science,   and 
related  positions  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    SIBAL: 
H  R  7294    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   with    respect   to   the 
Income   tax   treatment  of  certain   contribu- 
tions  to  nonprofit  medical   research   organ- 
izations and  to  provide  exemptions  for  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  for  such  organizations;    to 
the    Conunittee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  7295.  A    bill    to    amend    Uie    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  railroad  grade  crossing 
expenditures    undertaken    for    the    public's 
safety  and  convenience  at  the  direction   of 
a  governmental  authority;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alask.i: 
H  R  7296.  A     bill     to     establish     equitable 
railroad  freight  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7297.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  ai6(c) 
and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  estabUshment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.7298.  A  biU  to  amend  section  2.3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  such  act  to  mem- 
bers of  the  crews  of  ceruin  fishing  vessels; 
to  the  Commlt^^ee  on  Education  and  Laixjr. 
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By  Mr  STAFFORD: 
HJR.  7299    A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment   for  small   business  and  for 
persons    engaged    In    small    business;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  7300    A  bii;  t...  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  tinancial  assistance  for  pub- 
lic   elementary    and    secondary    schools,    to 
amend  Public  Law  816  and  Public  Law  874, 
81st    Congress,   and    for   other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H  R  7301    A  bill   to  amend  section  407  of 
the    Federal    Aviation    Act   of    1958;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  7302.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  powers  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  respect  of 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  civil  penalties  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  7304.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  records  and  testi- 
mony of  Board  personnel  regarding  aircraft 
accidents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  7305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  subsidy  and  airmail  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Diter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7306  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain practices  regarding  passenger  ticket 
sales  and  reservations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H-R.  7307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  aid  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  Investigation 
of  aircraft  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  7308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  de- 
preciation accounting  of  air  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portaUon,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJi.  7310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  In  order  to  (1 )  assure 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  independent 
participation  and  representation  in  court 
proceedings,  (2)  provide  for  review  of  non- 
hearing  Board  determinations  In  the  courts 
of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify  present  provisions 
concerning  the  time  for  seeking  Judicial  re- 
view; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIIJJS: 
HR.  7311.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  without  compensation  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  conflict  of  Interest 
statutes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H  R  7312.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  pro8cril>e  travel  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  inciting 
to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABE;RNETHY: 
HR.  7313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  Inciting 


to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  EVINS: 
H.R.  7314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments,  and 
orders  entered   by  consent  upon   the   merits 
of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv. 
By    Mr.   FULTON: 
H.R.  7315.  A  bill  to  increase  rates  of  death 
compensation   payable  under  laws  adminis- 
tered   by   the    Veterans'   Administration;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  7316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HJl.  7317.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contilbutlons  to 
charitable  organizations  whose  sole  purpose 
Is  making  distributions   to  other  charitable 
organizations,  contributions  to  which  by  in- 
dividuals are  deductible  within  the  30-i>er- 
cent  limitation  of  adjusted  gross  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS: 
HR.7318    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  a  class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
H.R.7319.  A    bill   relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "gross  income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  nor- 
mally applied  by  mine  owners  or  operators 
In  order  to  obtain  the  commercially  market- 
able mineral  product  or  products"  to  certain 
clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  December  14.  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  7320.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abate- 
ment   of    air    and    stream    pollution    to    be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  income 
tax  ptxrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  collection  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitutlo.i    of    the 
United   States   to  abolish  tax   and  property 
qualifications   for   electors   In   Federal    elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  317.     Concurrent     resolution 
launching  an  International   communication 
satellite    called    Star    of   Hope,    to    transmit 
messages  of  peace   and   brotherho<xl  to  the 
world  In  all  major  languages;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congres.i  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,     as     amended,    the     President    should 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense  func- 
tions   of    the    Office    of    Civil    and    Defense 
Mobilization;    to   the   Committee   en   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  B.^RRY: 
H.  Con  Res.  319.      Concurrent      resolution 
authorizing  a  summer  recess  for  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress;  to  the  Oammlttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
H.  Res.  310.   Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mrs,  CHURCH: 
H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on   the   Captive  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.  Res  312.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee   on   the  Capu\e   Nations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs    DWYER : 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER 
H.  Res.  314.  Resolution     relating      to      ex- 
cliange  of  Cuban  prisoners;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.  Res.  315.  Resolution     relating     to      ex- 
change of  Cuban  prisoners;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WALLHAUSER: 
H  Res  316.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallj'  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BROWN; 
H.R.7321.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Eden 
Lane  Lederer  and  Betty  Lane  Lederer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CORM.^N   (by  request)  : 
H  R   7322    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Donald 
and   Dee  TJlong;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  7323.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Fuccio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    F.^RBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7324.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Cecelia 
Costa    Pereira;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7325.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jacob 
Zelig    Goldman:    to    the    Ceo.n.ittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  La  Ree 
Smoot  Carpenter;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
HR     7327.   A    bill   for  the   relief   of   Maxlne 
Angela  Lazarus   and  Barbara   There.<5a  Laza- 
rus; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILX)AY: 
H.R.  7328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Simpson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H Jl.  7329.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Nora 
Pattison:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
HR.  7-330.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Eleonora  Vasconi    (nee  Trentanove);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
HR.  7331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Teru 
Namba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  7332.  A  bfn  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Knoll;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

159.  The  SPE.^KER  presented  a  petition 
of  Frances  W.  Hoffman.  National  Society 
Dexighters  of  Colonial  Wars.  Raleigh.  N C, 
transmitting  various  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  Bill  To  E«UbUsh  the  Elmer  T.  Ells- 
worth National  Mooument 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VFS 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1961 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Elmer  T. 
Ellsworth  National  Monument  at  Me- 
chanicville,  N.Y. 

A  monument  such  as  this  st-ems  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  this  brilliant  young 
American  who  was  the  first  Union  officer 
killed  in  the  Civil  War  His  sudden 
death  in  Alexandria.  Va  ,  on  May  24. 
1861.  just  one  century  ago.  is  now  re- 
garded .  3  a  martyrdom  and  his  name  ha.s 
been  meritorious  enrolled  upon  the  list 
of  our  country's  greatest  patriots. 

Elmer  T.  Ellsworth  was  bom  on  April 
1 1 .  1837.  in  the  village  of  Malta.  NY.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  at  Mechanic- 
ville  and  after  leaving  school  at  an  early 
age.  he  went  to  New  York  City  to  find 
employment.  From  New  York,  he  trav- 
eled to  Chicago  where  he  became  a  law- 
yer's clerk,  studied  law,  and  later  became 
a  partner  in  a  patent-soliciting  business.' 

While  practicing  law  in  Chicago.  Ells- 
worth was  asked  to  become  captain  of 
the  National  Guard  Cadets,  a  military 
company  of  volunteers  who  were  in 
danger  of  disbanding  due  to  lack  of 
leadership.  Ellsworth's  life  ambition 
was  to  become  a  mUitary  leader  and  he 
organized  the  cadets  under  a  new  title. 
"The  U.S.  Zouave  Cadet.s.  which  he  pat- 
terned after  a  Berber  military  corps 
organized  by  the  French  in  Algeria  in 
1831.  His  aim  was  to  induce  a  military 
spirit  among  Americans  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Nations  mihtia  The 
exhibitions  given  by  the  Zouave  Cadets 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Chi- 
cago and  they  became  well-known 
throughout  the  country  while  making 
exhibition  tours  m  many  large  cities. 

■When  Ellsworth  returned  to  Chicago 
in  1860,  from  an  exhibition  tour  of  east- 
ern cities,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  clerk  and  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  presidential 
campaign  of  that  year  He  later  accom- 
panied the  President-elect  to  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  at  this  time  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  the  formation  of  a  militia 
buieau.  with  himself  as  its  chief.  From 
this  proposal,  developed  today's  National 
Guard  Bureau  m  the  Departments  of 
tiip  Army  and  the  .■\ir  Force. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  while  Ells- 
woith  was  awaitms  the  outcome  of  his 
proposal  for  a  militia  bureau.  He  went 
to  New  York  and  immediately  recruited 
a  volunteer  reiiiment  of  Zouaves  from  the 
New  York  City  Fire  Department  When 
Lincoln  issued  his  appeal  for  75.000 
troops,  Ellsworth  and  his  volunteer 
•Fire"  Zouaves  were  ready  to  be  sworn 


in.  They  arrived  m  Washington  on 
April  29  and  were  quartered  in  the  Hou.^f 
of  Representatives.  In  a  ceremony  at 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  on  May  7. 
1861,  the  regiment  was  sworn  into  Fed- 
eral .service  and  became  officially  known 
a.s  the  nth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  May  23.  when  'Virginia  cast  its 
fateful  vote  to  .secede  from  the  Union, 
it  meant  that  Union  troops  v/ere  imme- 
diately to  occupy  Alexandria  Ellsworth 
and  his  •Fire"  Zouaves  embarked  down 
the  Potomac  on  May  24  for  his  rendez- 
vous with  death.  As  his  regiment  landed 
m  Alexandria,  they  saw  a  large  Con- 
federate flag  flying  from  a  pole  on  top 
of  a  hotel  named  the  Marshal  House. 
Determined  to  remove  the  flag.  Ellsworth 
went  to  the  roof  of  the  hotel  and  as  he 
descended  the  stairs  with  the  flag  in  his 
arms,  he  was  shot  and'  killed  by  the 
hotel  proprietor. 

His  death,  being  the  first  of  note  to 
occur  in  the  war,  produced  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  country  His 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  White  House,  was 
taken  to  New  York  City  by  special  train, 
and  from  there  escorted  to  Albany  and 
Mechanicville,  where  he  is  now  buried 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  today  is  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  Elmer  T.  Ellsworth's 
home  in  Mechanicville,  N.Y..  but  to  also 
memorialize  the  birthplace  of  our  Na- 
tion's first  Civil  War  casualty. 


Sale  of  Surplus  Cotton  Owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROLIN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mr  WHITENFIR  Mr  .Speaker.  Hon. 
John  W  McCorm.ack.  nur  distinguished 
ma.ioruy  leader,  has  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  6783.  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  such  prices  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine 
in  order  to  allow  the  U.S.  cotton  textile 
industry  to  regain  the  level  of  exports 
of  cotton  products  during  the  period 
1947-52. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  distressing  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  textile  industry  by  reason  of 
the  .so-called  two-price  cotton  system 
which  prevails  today  The  principle  of 
the  bill  is  in  line  with  the  seven-point 
program  announced  recently  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  relief  of  the  textile  industry. 

The  bill  de.serves  the  support  of  every 
Mem'oer  of  the  Hou.sc  who  is  interested 
in  protecting  the  jobs  of  the  people  who 
are  employed  m  this  country  in  the  great 
textile  Industry.  Mr.  McCormack  has 
had  corre.spondence  recently  with  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  his 
measure  With  the  thought  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  might  like  to 
read  the  correspondence  he  has  had 
with  these  officials  I  request  that  a  coiiy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  McCormack  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  dated  May  15, 
1961.  ind  the  reply  thereU)  from  the 
Secretary  dated  May  19.  1961  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  ofJMfc|MrCoRMACKS 
letter  of  May  23,  196^^^^Kec!  ftai  y 

of  Agriculture:  ^^^^B^ta 

Congress  or  the  United  StatT!^^*^^^ 
House  or  Representatives, 
OmcE  or  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington.  DC,  May  15.  1961. 
Hon,  Luther  h.  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Wa.fhington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Hodges  I  noted  in  tlie 
newspaper  recently  that  President  Kennedy 
Is  taking  steps  to  try  and  meet  the  problems 
of  the  textile  Industry  of  our  country,  and 
that  in  connection  with  the  same  he  has 
appointed  a  Cabinet  Committee,  of  which 
you  are  the  chairman.  Prom  the  newspaper 
item  that  I  read,  this  committee  has  sug- 
gested to  the  President  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  this  industry  and  Is  giving  further 
consideration  to  this  Important  matter 

Several  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  thought  was  a  fair  one,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  which  no  action  was  taken.  I 
have  again  introduced  the  bill,  H.R  6783, 
a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose,  which 
touches  one  phase  only  of  the  problem  in 
the  field  of  textiles,  but  which  I  consider  to 
be  an  Important  one.  I  think  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  be  of  material  help  to 
the  textUe  industry.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  a  fair  one 

I  am  respectfully  forwarding  the  within 
copy  of  the  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  for 
the  Information  of  yourself  and  your  asso- 
ciates on  the  committee.  I  have  written  to 
Chairman  Cooley  of  the  House  committee, 
urging  early  and  favorable  action  I  think 
that  he  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  waiting  to  find  out  what  legislation  will 
t>€  recommended  by  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman.  I  think  the  within  bill 
should  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
you  and  the  other  members  of  your  commit- 
tee. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack. 


The  Secretary  or  Commksck, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  good  letter  of  May  16,  1961.  about 
your  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  determine  to  allow  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  to  regain  the 
level  of  exports  of  cotton  products  during 
the  period  1947-52. 

This  is  a  most  Interesting  bill.  Indeed,  and 
is  along  similar  lines  to  the  thinking  which 
the  President's  Textile  Committee  has  had 

As  you  know,  this  committee  made  a  verbal 
report  to  the  President  and  based  on  It  the 
President  announced  a  seven-point  program. 
One  of  these  points  was  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  advise  him  with  respxect  to 
the  elimination  of  the  so-called  twc.-price 
cotton  system.     The  textile  Industry  should 


not  be  discriminated  against  by  paying 
higher  prices  for  cotton  than  that  at  which 
foreign  importers  of  cotton  are  permitted  to 
buy. 

We  are  now  waiting  a  report  on  this  mat- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
I  hope  will  be  forthcoming  shcjrtiy.  As  soon 
as  ic  is.  I  will  be  happy  to  advise  you. 

Obviously,  legislation  will  be  necessary  to 
change  this  two-price  system. 

Th&ok  you  so  much  for  your  fine  coop- 
eration In  this  iratter  which  Is  so  Important 
to  one  of  our  vital  national  Industries. 

With  kind  regiirds. 
Sincerely  jours, 

Luther  H.  Hodces. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  REysESENTATivEs. 
OmcK  of  the   Majoritt   Le.\der. 
Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1961. 
Hon    OnvvLLX  L.  Prbeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wasliington,  DC 

Dear  Sescretarit  Freeman:  Under  date  of 
May  15  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Hodges  in  rela- 
tion to  H.R.  678:-.  which  1  have  Introduced. 
copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose.  My  letter 
to  Secretary  Hod^.'es  (In  connection  with  this 
bill)  will  also  constitute  a  part  of  tl^J.s  letter 
to  you  In  conveying  to  you  my  thoughts  in  , 
connection  with  such  proixised  legislation. 
You  will  note  that  this  bill  is  nothing  new 
In  my  mind;  I  lEtroduced  a  similar  bill  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Under  date  of  May  19  I  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Hodges  Ln  which  he  says.  In 
part.  "This  Is  a  most  Interesting  bill.  Indeed, 
and  Is  along  sirrilar  lines  to  tlie  thinking 
which  the  Preside  nfs  TextUe  Committee  has 
had." 

Secretary  Hodgjs  al.so  said.  In  connection 
with  the  Preslderl's  announced  seven-point 
program,  "One  of  these  points  was  for  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  el;mlnatlon  of  the  so-called 
two-price  cotton  system.  The  textUe  Indus- 
try should  not  b<'  discriminated  against  by 
paying  higher  prii-es  for  cotton  than  that  at 
which  foreign  importers  ol  cotton  are  per- 
niitted   to   buy." 

Secreuu-y  Hodg(«  further  said  In  his  com- 
munication of  Mi.y  19,  "We  are  now  await- 
ing a  report  on  tills  matter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  I  hope  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly.  As  soon  as  It  is,  I  will 
be  happy  to  advlf*  you.  Obviously,  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  change  this  two- 
price  system." 

I  sincerely  hop«;  that  action  on  this  mat- 
ter,   particularly    In    connection    with    H.R. 
•783,  will  be  rapid  and  that  you  wUl  qtUckly 
make  a  report  to  the  committee  on  my  bill. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yi:»urs, 

John  W.  McCormack. 
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Castro  Hopes  Tc  Get  Aid  From  U.N.  Spe- 
cial Fund  If  Ransom  Fails 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

CiE    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'^ENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1961 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  Castro's  plot  to  get  technical  aid 
through  ransom  fai^s,  he  has  another 
more  civilized  riethod  in  reserve.  He 
hopes  to  get  $11  million  from  the  U.N. 
special   fund,   a  technical   aid   fund   to 


which  the  United  States  has  pledged 
40  percent. 

The  U.N.  special  fund  is  set  up  ac- 
cording to  the  basic  framewoik  for  in- 
ternational loans.  Requests  are  granted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ihe  ),'overning 
council.  The  Cuban  application  lists  a 
need  for  $763  500  for  cxi>erts  and  con- 
sultants, $200,000  for  equipment  and 
$50,000  for  fellowships. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  times  I  have  pro- 
tested this  matter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  the  hope  that  th.3  request 
would  be  denied.  A  vote  on  tWs  meas- 
ure is  due  in  the  United  Nations  this 
afternoon.  At  this  time  I  am  sure  that 
the  membership  of  this  bodv  roins  me 
in  the  hope  that  the  US.  delegation  will 
prevent  this  grant  of  440.000  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  Communist  Cuba. 


Address  by  Hon.  Vance  Hartke.  of  In 
diana.  Before  Indiana  Academic  Advi- 
sory Council 


i:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or    CONNICnCLT 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1961 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  last  Sat- 
urday the  distinsuished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HaktkeI  met  in  Indi- 
anapolis with  the  Indiana  /.cademic 
Advisory  Council  for  llie  first  lu  le.  This 
group,  organized  by  the  Sena  or  from 
Indiana,  is  composed  of  college  profes- 
sors from  25  co!leee.=:  and  universities  m 
Indiana.  Their  purpo.-^e  is  to  advise  and 
counsel  the  Senator  and  to  do  research 
for  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hartkes  opening  remarks  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Academic  Coun- 
cil be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  Vancx 
Hartkz  to  IAAC  Meeting,  Inounapous 
Mat  20,  1961 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Academic  Advisory 
Council.  Thank  you  all  for  coming.  This 
Is,  of  course,  a  pioneer  meeting  of  a  pioneer 
group.  I  believe  the  meeting  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  am  certain  that  the  Cornell  will 
make  slpnlflcant   contributions   as   a  group. 

You  may  ask;  Why  such  a  meeting?  Why 
such  an  organization  of  educators  and 
scholars'  The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  We 
need  it. 

America  today  faces  a  great  challenpre 
In  recent  months  we  have  como  to  the 
realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  t  mes  and 
the  challenge.  To  survive  as  a  free  society 
Is  Is  Imperative  that  we  make  u.«;e  of  all  the 
resources  of  our  Nation.  Since  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge of  culture,  of  thought  and  sccial  phi- 
losophy. Intellectual  resources  ha\f  become 
armaments. 

We  have  seen  that  the  battles  of  the  coM 
war  are  being  won  and  lost  with  id^'ai?  The 
battlefields  of  the  struggle  are  the  minds 
of  men  the  world  over. 

The  challenges  to  our  Nation  are  ,ery  real. 
We  must,  on  one  hand,  develop  our  domestic 


society  to  provide  J<.l>s,  goode.  health,  and 
happiness  for  an  ever-increasing  population. 
We  must  develop  an  educaUonai  system 
which  can  provide  sufflcienUy  for  the  '-ommg 
eenej-ations  of  Americans  in  an  evermore 
complex  s.xriety  And  we  must  do  thi.-^  in 
a  world  divided  by  philosophies  (  f  covern- 
ment  where  nv.Uions  of  people  are  havir.e  a 
20th  century  world  thrust  into  their  semi- 
clvUized  Uvea. 

To  succeed  in  meeUng  these  challer.pf^s 
America  needs  the  best  minds  the  best 
ideas,  and  the  best  analyses  or  the  problems 
we  face.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  coun- 
cil. I  represent  more  than  4  million 
Hoosiers  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  with 
99  others,  we  dally  deride  Issr.es  which  de- 
termine   the    course    of    the    free    wor.d. 

It  would  be  presumptuou.^  indeec;  to  rep- 
resent without  seeking  the  best  source  of 
counsel  available.  Your  ttudifs.  your  in- 
terests, your  ideas  can  be  ccntrtbutions  to 
the  Nation's  future  if  they  are  proper  It  di- 
rected and  acknowledged.  That  is  the  pvir- 
pose  of  this  council,  to  give  you  an  outlet 
for  meaningful  ideas  and  considerate  re- 
flection. 

The  course  of  the  legislative  process  dic- 
tates a  regimentation  of  thought  and  efforts. 
It  allows  little  time  for  free  thinking  and 
reflection.  We  become  Involved  with  tech- 
niques and  details  and  have  UlUe  time  for 
consideration  of  theory   and    broad    goals 

In  the  academic  life  tou  have  more  lime 
to  develop  Ideas  and  theories  and  to  make 
careful  analysis  of  alternative  coiu-ses.  It 
is  In  this  manner  that  I  believe  that  you 
can  make  great  contrlbutiorLs  to  the  future 
of  the  American  free  society 

I  am  at  once  askmg  your  help  and  offering 
you  an  opportunity  to  become  active  and 
Influential  in  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment . 

We  have  in  Indiana  ninny  fine  and  re- 
spected institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
this  council  we  have  repre.<-ented  more  than 
20  of  these  institutions.  I  am  hopeful  that 
soon  the  number  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions will  swell.  The  problems  America  faces 
are  vast  and  there  is  a  place  for  everyone 
who  wants  to  contribute  toward  their  solu- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  Indiana 
Academic  Advisory  CouncU  can  someday  be- 
come recognized  and  respected  as  one  of 
the  Important,  vital  sources  of  significant 
thought  In  America.  I  am  confident  that. 
In  time,  ideas  which  are  sjiawned  In  meetings 
like  this  one  will  become  the  basis  for  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  In  the  Congress. 

As  a  group,  the  resource.s  are  many  and 
varied.  Working  together,  where  possible, 
can  result  in  Individual  and  common  bene- 
fits. 

As  you  have  been  advised,  we  will  divide 
into  three  discussion  groups  to  consider  in- 
dividual areas  of  the  one  problem:  The  fu- 
ture of  the  American  free  .'society.  We  have 
prepared  a  general  outline  in  each  of  the 
three  areas  setting  forth  some  questions 
which  seem  from  the  vantage  place  of  the 
Congress  to  be  most  important  for  your  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  want  to  bind  you  to 
the  consideration  of  only  those  points  or 
all  of  these  points. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  three  discus- 
sion leaders: 

Prof.  Raymond  P  Kent,  professor  of  fi- 
nance and  business  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  will  Ic.id  the  discus- 
sion on  the  domestic  economy 

Dr  Robert  P.  Bell,  head  of  the  department 
of  bu.slness  education  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College  will  head  the  discussion  group  on  our 
education  system. 

And  Dr  Joseph  E.  HosklriS.  professor  of 
political  srience  at  Earlham  College  will  lead 
the  consider!! lion  of  our  c.onduci  of  world 
affairs. 

I  want  U/  emphasize  my  hopes  that  your 
disru.s-slons   will  proceed  as  free  as  possible. 
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Do  not  temper  your  considerations  com- 
ments or  conclusions  because  of  my  personal 
political  philosophy,  party  or  legislative 
program.     I  want  your  Ideas  and  reasoning 

I  ask  only  that  your  considerations  involve 
one  aspect.  How  will  the  topic  of  discussion 
relate  to  the  future  of  the  free  society? 
When  we  meet  to  consider  the  reports  of  the 
various  discussion  groups.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  come  vip  with  some  explanations  of 
why  conclusions,  or  programs  or  ideas  will 
contribute  to  the  future  of   ciie  free  socieiy. 

One  of  the  great  problems  iii  selling  our 
system  Is  rationally  juscifyiue;  it  to  other 
societies.  The  why  of  the  question  has  be- 
come more  and  more  important  And,  I  am 
afraid,  many  times  we  are  forced  to  use 
empty  cliches  when  logical  an.swers  are 
needed.  So,  be  thinking  if  you  will,  of  how 
to  Justify  our  society,  our  philosophy  of 
government  and  our  social  system  in  terms 
of  scholarly,  irrefutable,  logical  explanations. 

We  want  to  follow  the  timing  of  the  agenda 
as  closely  as  possible  I  intend  only  to  be 
an  observer  in  your  discussions.  If  there 
are  procedural  questions.  I  will  try  to  be 
helpful,  btit  please  do  not  ask  me  to  become 
involved  in  your  discourse. 


Address    by    Secretary    of    the 
Stewart  L.  Udall 


Interior 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TFNNEl^.SKr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
VJednesdaxi.  May  24.  1961 

Mr  EVINS  M:  Speaker.  Tennessee 
and  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congres^s  were  privileged 
and  honored  to  have  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L  Udall  as  oiir  visitor 
recently  when  he  addres.sed  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Elk  River  Deveiopment 
Association  and  the  Tennessee  River 
Tributaries  A.ssociation   in   Fayetteville. 

Secretary  Udall  delivered  a  most 
forceful  and  sisjnincant  addre.NS.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Secretary 
Udall  s  speech  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record 

Secretary  Udalls  addi-ess  follows: 
Address    bt   Hon    Stewart    L,   Udall,   Secre- 

T.ARY   OF   THE   Interior     at  the  Tennessee 

River    Tributaries    A.s.sociation    and    Elk 

River  Development  Association,  PAvrm- 

viLLE.  Tenn  ,  May   12    1961 

You  do  me  a  unique  honor  in  aj^king  me 
to  talk  with  you  about  development  of  water 
resources.  You  were  in  the  front  lines  of 
the  long  battle  for  water  development  in 
this  region  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  a 
little  Arizona  ranch  town  You  were  among 
the  first  New  Frontiersmen  because  you 
were  pioneers  in  a  coordinated  compre- 
hensive river  developmenf  plan  To  all  of 
you  residents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the 
subject  of  water  and  its  planned  control  and 
u=;e  is  far  from  novel 

I  understand  your  valleywide  association 
is  only  slightly  more  than  a  year  old.  You 
can  accomplish  much  through  Joint  and 
coordinated  action,  and  you  hold  it  within 
your  power  to  be  of  considerable  assistance 
to  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  You  are  holding  fast  to  the  orig- 
inal brilliant  concept  of  TVA  You  well 
realize  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
piecemeal  in  our  development  of  water  re- 
sources.    We  must  devise  plans  which  will 


transcend  the  Interests  of  individual  locali- 
ties or  agencies,  and  which  will  conform  to 
a  broad  plan  of  integrated  development  of 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  watershed.  This 
is  no  time  for  standpatters,  It  is  no  time 
for  the  overly  cautious  approach  to  resource 
development — it  is  a  time  for  broad-gaged 
planning  and  bold  action.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  told  us.  "Failures  to  act  now  may 
be  opportunities   lost  forever." 

Years  ago  you  and  other  farsighted  men 
set  the  pattern.  You  saw  the  opportunities 
available  in  harnessing  the  mighty  Tennes- 
see and  making  it  work  for  mankind.  In 
so  doing,  you  made  the  three  letters  TVA 
synonymous  with  the  idea  of  overall  basin 
development. 

It  wasn't  a  simple  matter  Im  sure  many 
of  you  vividly  remember  the  slow  and  often 
disappointing  struggle  which  you  under- 
went before  TVA  became  a  reality.  Perhaps 
by  now,  though,  that  stirring  story  Is  "old 
hat"  to  some  of  your  neighbors  In  this 
valley.  I  know  that  you  here  tonight,  rep- 
resenting various  area  development  associa- 
tions, have  not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget 

The  world  outside  this  beautiful  valley 
of  yours  continues  to  hold  up  TVA  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  best  that  man  can 
accomplish  in  utilizing  nature.  Just  6  days 
ago.  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  carried 
a  long  story  about  the  Cauca  Valley  Corpora- 
tion, a  new  river  development  effort  In  the 
South  American  nation  of  Colombia.  It 
quoted  the  English-speaking  general  man- 
tiger  of  the  CVC  as  saying.  "We  think  we 
are  admirably  suited  for  a  TVA-type  develop- 
ment." It  isn't  the  admittedly  great  water 
development  works  of  Russia  that  these 
South  Americans  look  to  as  a  guide — It  is 
your  own.  our  own.  TVA.  And  so  It  goes, 
everywhere  In  the  free  world.  Do  not.  your- 
selves, become  immune  to  the  great  ac- 
complishments aroufid  you. 

Not  all  of  the  development  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  region  is  to  he  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense  Part  of  the  Job  still  remains 
to  be  done.  I'm  sure  you  recall  the  words 
of  the  late  George  Norris  who  said  in  his 
autobiography  that — "This  program  of  con- 
trolling the  surplus  floodwaters  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  by  storage  In  natural  reser- 
voirs situated  on  the  main  stream  and  along 
the  tributaries  Is  ai^.  Immense  one.  It  may 
never  be  fulfilled.  That  depends  entirely 
upon  the  vision  of  the  American  people.  It 
will  require  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  com- 
plete it;  it  will  take  years  of  planning  and 
of  labor  to  meet  fully  all  of  its  factors:  and 
yet  it  offers  the  only  promise  discovered  by 
men  for  the  effective  control  of  floods  and 
efficient  conservation   of  natural  resources" 

Yes.  you  have  begun  to  make  real  use  of 
your  river  system — but  you've  only  begun, 
as  George  Norris  foresaw.  Now  you  face  the 
challenge  of  continuing  with  his  great 
vision— yes.  and  that  of  many  others  as  well. 
You  who  continue  to  hold  to  the  vision,  you 
who  still  have  the  evangelist's  fervor  and 
the  salesman's  persistence,  must  work  to- 
gether with  the  officials  of  the  TVA  to  com- 
plete this  project  that  is  of  great  importance 
to  all  America.  One  of  the  dreams  that  you 
In  the  Southeast  have  long  held  is  that  of 
Joining  the  Tennessee  and  the  Tomblgbee  to 
cut  off  600  miles  of  the  long  water  Journey 
from  your  ports  to  the  gulf.  The  TVA  it- 
self was  one  such  a  "plpedream" — who 
knows,  perhaps  your  later  effort  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Certainly,  this  ad- 
ministration favors  a  stepped  up  program  of 
long-range  planning  now  in  the  resources 
field. 

You  leaders  realize,  too,  that  river  devel- 
opment doesn't  necessarily  mean  great 
power  dams  or  navigation  channels  on  every 
watercourse  You  realize  that  some  areas 
of  this  vast  river  basin  are  best  suited  for 
recreation  development,  others  are  promis- 


ing for  Intensive  agricultural  imdertakings. 
such  as  your  growing  poultry  Industry,  or 
timber  production,  and  some  spots  are  b«it 
retained  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  There"* 
room  on  the  big  Tennessee  and  Its  tribu- 
taries for  all  kinds  of  development  Not 
every  mile  of  the  system  can  be  developed  as 
a  new  Pittsburgh — Just  as  not  every  mile  can 
be  drained  farmland,  a  river  park  or  a  wild- 
life refuge.  But  every  mile  cai  be  devel- 
oped in  some  manner,  with  due  considera- 
tion for  economics  and  always  with  a 
progressive  and  far-sighted  standard  of 
feasibility  that  holds  great  faith  In  the 
future. 

Listen  again  to  George  Norris'  words: 
"Every  drop  of  water  that  falls  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth  beneath  should  per- 
form Its  proper  share  of  preserving  the 
blessing  God  Intends  to  bestow  upon  His 
people."  Every  drop  of  water  In  this  water- 
shed can  be  made  to  work,  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  must  be  done.  The  imp>ortant 
thing.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  develop  this 
homeland  of  yours  that  the  natural  resources 
so  abundant  here  are  utilized  and  conserved 
In  the  highest  and  best  manner  appropriate 
to  the  overall  concept  of  basin  development. 

All  of  us  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
were  enthused  and  challenged  by  the  prec- 
edent-setting special  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  natural  resources  Here  was 
given  all  of  us  a  blueprint  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  integrated  program  for  the  wise 
conservation  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. If  that  stirring  message  could  be 
summarized  in  only  two  words,  I  believe 
those  words  would  be.  "Think  big." 

We  must  all  think  big  and  act  In  accord 
with  that  thought.  Here  we  can  see  that 
even  George  Norris,  who  thought  some  of 
the  biggest  thoughts  ever  to  burst  forth  in 
the  US  Senate,  didn't  think  big 
enough.  George  Norris  almost  overlooked 
one  of  the  primary  Items  In  the  Tennessee 
River  development — the  recreation  potential 
of  water.  Recreation  is  a  latecomer  on  the 
list  of  benefits  of  comprehensive  river  de- 
velopment, and  certainly  we  cannot  blame 
the  founding  fathers  of  TVA  for  initially 
paying  It  little  heed  But  now,  in  a  Na- 
tion of  rising  wages  and  increasing  leisure 
time,  recreational  use  of  the  TVA  facilities  is 
growing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Americans 
have  discovered  that  yours  Is  one  of  the 
most  diverse  and  enjoyable  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  in  our  Nation.  I'm  told  that  an 
average  of  Wi  million  worth  of  new  recrea- 
tion facilities  is  added  each  year  at  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  TVA.  In  addition  to  a  total  gov- 
ernmental recreation  Investment  here  of  $120 
million,  there  has  been  nearly  an  equal 
amount  in  private  recreation  investments 
such  as  cottages  and  resorts.  You  have  close 
to  50,000  boats  on  your  river  system.  Think 
what  all  this  already  means  to  the  economy 
of  yoiu-  valley.  Think  what  more  it  will 
mean  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  recrea- 
tion Is  becoming  big  business  We're  going 
to  have  to  think  and  act  mighty  big  If  we 
meet  the  pent-up  recreation  demand. 

We  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  taken  this  recreation  boom,  and  the 
President's  message,  to  heart  We  are  em- 
barking on  some  big  planning  for  recrea- 
tion development  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  feel  that  this  Is  the  moment  of 
decision.  What  we  do,  or  don't  do,  in  the 
next  10  years  will  set  the  character  of  this 
Nation  for  generations  to  come  America's 
open  space  Is  disappearing  rapidly  at  a  time 
when  all  signs  point  to  mounting  demands 
for  parks,  parkways,  recreation  areas  and 
wildlife  refuges  We  need  open  space  in 
which  to  find  outdoor  enjoyment  and  re- 
freshment of  min  I,  body  and  spirit 

To  meet  this  need  we  are  laying  plans  for 
a  program  without    parallel  in  our  history 
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Because  much  of  this  recreational  develop- 
ment is  of  national  Impact,  we  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
program  we're  calling  Parks  for  America. 
And  we  want  to  encourage  local  area*  and 
States  to  do  more  through  a  cooperative 
effort.  Only  a  few  ureas  and  a  few  States, 
notably  New  York  and  California,  are  keep- 
ing up  or  vigorously  attempting  to  keep  up 
with  the  mounting  demand. 

This  generation,  as  we  see  It,  has  a  "last 
chance  "  opportunity  to  save  perhaps  15  or 
20  million  acres  for  national  parks,  another 
2' 2  million  acres  for  national  recreation 
areas,  more  than  a  million  acres  for  national 
parkways  and  scenic  roads  such  as  your 
Natchez  Trace.  A^^  million  acres  for  wildlife 
refuge  areas  The  program  will  be  costly, 
but  every  year  we  delay  the  costs  will  rise. 
Fortunately,  much  land  we  propose  to  retain 
as  open  space  already  Is  In  public  ownership. 
But,  for  4  6  million  acres  of  privately  held 
land  that  we  foresee  as  national  park  lands, 
the  estimated  cost  has  doubled  In  the  past 
10  years  and  is  expected  to  nearly  double 
again  in  the  next  10.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  if  we  do  not  act  now  the  opportu- 
nity will  vanish.  What  we  save  in  the  next 
10  years  may  well  be  all  we  will  ever  have 
the  chance  to  save.  . 

These  aren't  the  only  ways  in  which  we 
are  undertaking  to  Implement  the  natural 
resources  program  outlined  by  President 
Kennedy.  We  hold  uppermost  his  warning 
that  "Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water;  but  it  is  not  a 
blessing  we  can  regard  with  complacency." 
In  all  those  areas  wherein  we  have  primary 
responsibility  for  multiple-purpose  water  de- 
velopment we  are  hard  at  work  drawing  up 
plans  for  a  resumption  of  the  effort  tl?at 
shriveled  into  near  nothingness  during  the 
past  8  years.  In  this  we  have  as  a  shining 
example  the  transformation  wrought  in 
hydroelectric  power  production  and  con- 
sumption by  your  TVA.  That  transforma- 
tion brought  you  from  an  area  of  relatively 
little  electric  use  to  one  in  which  electric 
power  consumption  Is  nearly  twice  the  per 
capita  average  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Too,  we  accept  the  goal  of  developing 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  so  that  all  parts  of  our 
country  can  follow  the  steps  to  progress  that 
you  have  made. 

And  we  share  with  others  in  the  Govern- 
ment a  concern  that  a  major  breakthrough 
be  made,  and  made  soon,  on  the  growing 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  streams.  Con- 
served water  will  be  of  little  use  If  It  Is 
polluted  water.  No  longer  can  we  rely  on 
the  adage  that  "dilution  is  the  solution  to 
pollutlori."  Something  more,  something 
positive,  must  be  done.  We  face  the  im- 
minent peril  of  having  our  major  rivers  be- 
come thousand-mile  sewers. 

No  longer  is  water  pollution  a  problem  of 
a  few  metropolitan  areas:  it  is  a  problem 
nationwide  in  scope.  To  meet  It  we  must 
spend  twice  as  much  on  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants  as  we  now  do.  The  ad- 
ministration's program  for  a  grant-in-aid 
system  to  help  communities  meet  this  prob- 
lem is  the  start.  With  its  adoption  perhaps 
I  won't  have  to  inhale  the  stench  of  the  Po- 
tomac when  I  drive  home  on  a  hot  day. 
Perhaps  we  will  close  out  the  business  I  read 
about  recently  in  a  magazine — the  business 
some  private  enterpriser  started  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  He  skims  and  sells  the  grease 
from  the  surface  of  the  broad  Missouri. 

Already  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I 
are  working  together  In  another  area  to 
which  the  President  directed  his  attention. 
Together  we  are  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  recreational  lands  program  and 
working  to  eliminate  confiicts  in  fish  and 
wildlife  programs  so  that  an  Increased  and 
Improved  wildlife  conservation  effort  may  be 
made.     If    this    takes    some    knocking    to- 


gether  of    a    few    bureaucratic    heads,    then 
Secretary  Freeman  and  I  are  ready  to  do  it. 

I  hope  it  goes  without  sayuig  that  in  all 
these  various  fields  of  natural  resource 
planning  and  development  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  desire  to  move  ahead 
alone.  Nor  does  it  exi>ect  to  We  arc  heed- 
ing President  Kennedy's  view  that  only 
through  the  fullest  participation  and  coop- 
eration of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  industry  can  this  task  be  done  wisely 
and  effectively.  It's  up  to  you  folks  Just 
as  much  as  it  is  to  us.  Resource  develop- 
ment is  a  must — a  natural,  if  you'll  permit 
the  pun.  With  our  soaring  population  we 
are  facing  what  I  call  the  quite  crisis.  For 
all  its  quietness,  this  crisis  in  the  field  of  re- 
source development  is  Just  as  real  as  the 
one  we  face  in  world  affairs.  America  has 
the  ability  to  meet  this  crisis — we  aren't  a 
poor  Nation.  Just  a  small  part  of  the  money 
we  now  spend  on  iX)lnted-toed  shoes  and 
overpubllcized  gimmicks  can  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  for  many  generations  If  we  di- 
rect the  money  Into  public  Investment.  As 
progressive  conservationists  concerned  with 
the  efficient  development  of  our  Nation  our 
Job  is  cut  out  for  us 

I'm  sure  I  could  do  not  better  than  to  end 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  President's 
natural  resources  message:  "The  task  is  large 
but  it  will  be  done." 


People-to-People  Fellowship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  connecticvt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people-to-people  program  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more  enthusiastic  center 
than  my  home  town  and  the  capital  of 
Connecticut.  This  year,  in  another 
demonstration  of  community  support  for 
the  exchange  of  peoples  between  coun- 
tries, they  have  banded  behind  the  se- 
lection of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dunn 
of  West  Hartford,  who  will  shortly  de- 
part for  a  stay  in  Birmingham.  England. 

The  Dunns  will  leave  Bradley  Field 
by  jet  clipper  on  June  6  for  London.  In 
Birmingham,  they  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Birmingham  Mail,  and  I  have  been 
assured  by  Kenneth  B.  Atkinson,  our 
consul  in  Birmingham,  that  a  full  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  by  the  Birming- 
ham sponsors  for  their  visit. 

In  Hartford,  the  Dunns  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  farewell  luncheon  on  June  2. 
Meanwhile  the  community  is  planning 
for  a  visit  in  September  from  winnert^  of 
the  Birmingham  contest.  More  than 
150  clubs,  organizations,  and  schools  in 
the  Gi'eater  Hartford  ai-ea  sent  in  sug- 
gestions and  entries  in  selection  of  the 
Greater  Hai'tford  couple  and  showed 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  program. 

Helping  the  program  in  Hartford 
throughout  its  search  for  represent.atives 
has  been  the  Hartford  Couiant.  tlie  Na- 
tion's oldest  newspaper  of  continuous 
circulation.  The  Courant  will  be  host 
to  the  Birmingham  couple  in  the  fall, 
and  its  own  cooperation  with  the  Bir- 
mingham Mail  is  an  e.xcellent  example  of 
people-to-people  relations  in  itself. 


The  two  people  who  will  be  going  to 
Binningham  as  representatives  of  this 
country  are  outstanding.  Dr.  Dunn  has 
been  there  before— he  hokis  a  special 
certificat-e  from  the  Institute  of  Bir- 
mingham which  he  won  while  he  was  on 
a  Rotary  Foundation  travel  and  studv 
fellowship. 

He  is  now  vice  principal  of  Wilham 
Hall  High  School  in  West  Hartfoi'd  and 
has  held  that  respon.'^ible  a.s.'-ignment  for 
4  years.  He  met  his  wife  while  they  wei'e 
undergraduates  at  Bates  College  in 
Maine.  He  earned  his  master  s  aiid  doc- 
tor's degrees  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  was  maiTied  :i  years  aeo. 
Mrs  Dunn,  who  teaches  third  grade  at 
Bracburn  School.  West  Haitford.  holds 
a  mast*^-r  s  decree  at  the  University  of 
Hartford 

Their  application  for  the  people-to- 
people  fellowship  was  sponsored  by  fel- 
low teachei-s  at  Hall  High  and  Braebuin 
as  well  as  the  Hall  Parent -Teacher  As- 
sociation and  the  West  Hartford  and 
Ea.'^t  Hartford  Rotai-y  Clubs. 

I  am  sui-e  they  will  make  oulst.anding 
representatives  of  the  American  way  of 
life  in  their  visit  to  Birmingham  and 
England.  Looking  over  their  schedule, 
I  note  that  they  have  a  rigorous  time 
planned  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful one  for  them  and  their  country. 

In  exchange,  a  Birmingham  wholesale 
merchant  and  his  wife  will  be  coming  to 
Ha!  tford  for  2  weeks  in  September.  He 
want^ed  to  be  a  schoolteacher  but  the 
death  of  his  father  at  an  early  ace  led 
to  his  becoming  an  iiisurance  clerk  He 
served  with  the  RAF  in  World  Wa:  II 
and  has  had  a  most  varied  career. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  remarkable  and 
energetic  example  of  a  venture  in  in- 
ternational understanding:  congratulate 
those  who  worked  long  and  hard  to  make 
it  a  success  and  wish  the  best  of  luck 
to  the  ambassadoi's  of  good  will  who 
have  been  chosen. 


Infiltration  of  Youth  Organizations  a 
Major  Objective  of  the  Communist 
Party 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
te-stimony  just  released  by  the  House  Ap- 
pi-opi-iatlons  Committee.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edi:ar  Hoover  ha.s  wained  that  mfiitra- 
tion  of  youth  organizations  is  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  today. 

Parents,  educators,  clergymen— all 
v.ho  work  with  youth — and  the  youth 
themselves,  should  take  careful  note  of 
this  warning.  Hoover's  statement  is  not 
the  only  evidence  that  Communist.s  are 
now  making  a  concerted  drive  to  win 
youth  to  their  cause  or  dupe  them  into 
aiding  it. 
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When  representatives  of  81  Commu- 
nist Parties  met  in  Moscow  last  Novem- 
ber, work  among  youth  was  stressed  as 
a  most  important  phase  of  Communist 
activity.  Khrushchev  himself  reminded 
Communists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  of 
this  in  a  major  speech  dehvered  on  Jan- 
uary 6.     He  said  in  this  speech: 

Young  people  can  b«  a  powerful  revolu- 
tionary force.  No  poUUcal  party  can  so  at- 
tract the  youth  a«  the  Communists — the 
most  revolutionary  of  all  parties,  and  the 
youth  deiigiit  In  revolutionary  action. 

At  its  last  convention  in  December 
1959  the  U5.  Communist  Party  adopted 
a  resolution  on  youth  activity  which  de- 
clared that  "the  youth  membership  of 
our  party  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  section,  multiplying  in  some  areas 
as  much  as  tenfold  in  the  past  2  years." 

The  same  resolution  stated ; 

Truly,  youth  represer.^.s  th?  future  of  the 
party  •  •  •  to  work  among  yo'j'h  is  to  work 
for  the  future. 

Party  members  were  told  in  the  reso- 
lution that  they  were  to  give  first  atten- 
tion to  infiltrating  existing  youth  or- 
ganizations. They  were  informed  that 
the  party  must  besin  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  formation  in  the  near  future 
of  a  national  Marxist  youth  orgaruzi>.tion. 
As  you  perhaps  know,  a  preparatory  con- 
ference for  establishing  such  a  group 
was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  last 
December. 

This  Ls  a  challtr.-je  to  our  youth  and 
to  all  American  adults  as  well.  The  true 
nature  and  history  of  communism — and 
of  our  own  countiT— must  be  shown  to 
our  youth.  Then  they  wiU  not  fall  for 
the  sugar-coated  poison  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  Hoover  testified  that  he  saw  a 
very  healthy  sign  in  the  fact  that  some 
young  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  communism  i.s  not  all  it  has  been 
portrayed  to  be.  We  must  make  this 
more  than  a  sign.  We  must  make  it  a 
fact  known  to  all  young  Americans. 


This    is    the   chall- 
people  face  today. 


■n?'^   the   American 


The   Cold    Fury  of   Hate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN 

OF    PENNSYLVAin.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  Mr  Speaker, 
events  crowd  in  upon  us  and  some  of 
tliem  make  us  weep  for  the  depravities 
of  mankind.  How  many  beasts  walk  tlie 
earth  in  human  form? 

Earlier  this  month,  we  marked  the 
13th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Israel  a.s  an  mdei-iendent  nation.  On 
May  14.  it  was  exactly  13  years  since 
the  day  that  the  people  of  Lsrael  pro- 
claimed their  fit-edom.  and  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  immediately  an- 
nounced that  our  Government  was  rec- 
ognizing the  Government  of  Israel,  in 
culmination  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  of  national  courage  t\er  dem- 
onstrated by  any  people. 


Every  American  of  good  will,  and  every 
person  of  good  will  in  the  world,  ap- 
plauded the  success  of  the  Jewish  people 
of  Israel  in  establishing  their  own  coun- 
try in  fulfillment  of  Biblical  prophecy. 
While  millions  of  people  were  aware  of 
the  coura^'e  and  drive  and  the  resource- 
fulness which  went  into  the  Israeli  drive 
for  independence,  the  stark  backeround 
of  events  which  provided  the  motlvaUon 
for  the  final  push  was  not  really  known 
or  even  guessed  at. 

We  had  read  and  heard  much  about 
the  bestiality  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The 
international  trials  of  war  criminals 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
out  many  of  the  facts,  and  sickened  de- 
cent people  everywhere. 

DID  WC  roBGXT  TOO  SOON? 

Either  we  forgot  too  quickly,  or  else 
perhaps  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  post- 
war trials  could  not  be  fully  reported  in 
those  days  becatise  of  the  tremendous 
press  of  other  earth-shaking  news 
crowding  onto  the  front  pa^es  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  any 
event,  the  trial  now  taking  place  in  Is- 
rael of  the  infamous  Nazi  who  directed 
the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
Europe — and  of  many  people  of  non- 
Jewish  heritage  who  were  also  marked 
for  extinction — has  finally  brought  to 
public  attention  the  extent  and  the 
depths  of  depravity  of  the  hate  mongers 
who  followed  the  Hitler  banner. 

One  cannot  read  the  reports  of  the 
Eichmann  trial  without  shock  and 
despair  over  the  aberrations  of  the 
human  mind  which  too  often  show  up  in 
violence  directed  at  minority  groups. 

TEKBOK  Ilf  THE  UNTrEU  STATES,  TOO 

And  one  cannot  read  the  reports  of 
violence  in  and  around  the  bus  terminals 
of  Alabama  these  days  without  being 
reminded  of  Na/i  terror  and  violence  and 
human  d'pravity. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  s^lf- 
styled  lead"r  of  the  American  Nazi  Party 
has  led  a  tiny  band  of  followers  in  a 
symbolic  hate  ride  into  Alabama.  If 
nothing  else  could  bring  the  Hitler  past 
to  mind,  thi.s  episode  should  do  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  partisan  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  my  comments  about  the 
prompt  and  decisive  actions  of  his  ad- 
mini,':tration  in  moving  into  the  situation 
in  Alabama  might  appear  to  be  polit- 
ically motivated.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  parti.<;an- 
ship  in  upholding  decency.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  hard- 
hitting but  objective  editorial  on  the  Ala- 
bama riots  from  one  of  the  most  Re- 
publican of  newspapers  in  this  country, 
the   F'.hiladelphia   Inquirer, 

The  editorial,  from  th^  Inquirer  of 
Monday,  May  22,  is  as  follows: 

Despicable.   Intolehabi,e  Mob  Rctle 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  tJnlted 
States  must  never  yield  to  the  unreasoning 
force  of  a  h.ite-drlven,  bigoted,  riotous  mob 
In  Montgomery,  Ala  ,  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  country. 

Disgraceful,  unconscionable  acts  of  racial 
violence  on  the  streets  of  Montgomery  over 
the  weekend  were  a  manifestation  of  In- 
humanity that  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  the  dignity  and  liberty  of 
the  Individual, 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  properly 
and  lawfully  Intervened  on  the  side  of  Jua- 


Uce — In  fulflllment  of  constitutional  obliga- 
tions and  moral  duties. 

Almost  as  out*-ageous  ^  the  attack,s  bv  the 
mob  Ls  the  failure  of  public  officials  In  the 
dty  of  Montgomery  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama to  exercise  lundainental  luiict;  .ns  of 
law  enforcement. 

When  the  freedom  riders  arrived  In 
Montgomery,  however  questionable  tl.eir 
methods  m<y  be.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
poUce  to  take  appropriate  precautl  >ns  to 
prevent  violence.  After  violence  erupted  It 
was  their  duty  to  restore  order  and  aid  the 
Injured. 

The  police  made  no  satisfactory  efT.  rt  m 
thU  dlrecUon  either  before  or  after  tiie  mob 
exploded. 

It  shotild  be  noted  that  the  victims  of 
the  mobs  wrath  Included  not  only  freedom 
riders,  who  are  challenging  the  pracUce  of 
racial  segregation  on  buses,  but  other  per- 
sona also.  Negro  pedestrians  In  the  vicinity 
were  attacked  without  provocation. 

Moreover,  the  injured  received  no  medical 
attention  for  hours  in  some  cases  while 
police  made  absurd  excuses. 

The  dispatch  of  addlUonal  U.S.  marshals 
to  Alabama  by  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Kennedy,  Is  a  move  to  strengtiien  law- 
enforcement  capabilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  an  area  where  strengthening 
obviously  la  needed. 

At  Issue  is  not  Federal  Infrlngeme^nt  upon 
local  or  State  police  power,  as  some  Ala- 
bamans would  have  us  believe,  but  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  safegnard  citi- 
zens whose  lives  and  liberties  are  Jeopardized 
by  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  local 
and  State  police  power  to  function. 

The  best  way  for  Governor  Patterson  of 
Alabama  to  preserve  State  rlghU  Is  to  carry 
out  State  responsibilities.  One  Important 
responsibUlty  Is  the  use  of  police  power  Im- 
partially for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
all  people  regardless  of  race. 

President  Kennedy's  message  calling  on 
State  and  municipal  officials  and  the  gen- 
eral public  In  Alabama  to  prerent  and  avoid 
•further  outbreaks  of  violence"  should  be 
heeded  by  all  concerned. 

We  hope  the  Justice  Department  backs  up 
Its  latest  denunciation  of  the  Ku  KIux  Klan 
with  vigorous  on-the-scene  efforts  to  curb 
vicious  hate-mongers  who  Incite  mob  action. 
State  and  Federal  court  Injunctions  Is- 
sued in  the  wake  of  the  riots  in  Montgomery 
are  the  opening  guns  of  what  may  be  a 
lengthy  legal  battle  In  the  courts,  which  is 
where  the  battle  should  be  fought.  But 
there  should  be  no  delays  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  and  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  safety  of  all  citizens 

The  lawless,  merciless  mob  respects  no 
rights — Federal.    State,   or    Individual.      The 

violence  In  Alabama  Is  a  shameful  episode 

acts  of  desperation  by  misguided  men  who 
talk  blandly  of  "their  rights"  while  InHlct- 
Ing  indefensible  wrongs  upon  others. 


The  Public  Opposei  Federal  Subiidiei  for 
Teachers'  Salariei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON,  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1961 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hou.<:e  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee today  approved  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  roughly  $2 '  2  billion  over  the  next 
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3  years  to  help  in  the  construction  of 
public  school  classrooms,  and  to  improve 
the  pay  of  the  Nation '.s  teachers 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  defective  in  many  respect.^;.  Espe- 
cially objectionable  is  the  bill's  failure 
to  discriminate  between  two  quite  dif- 
ferent problems,  toward  which  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  may  well  be  said  to 
have  quite  different  responsibilities.  It 
is  one  thing  for  Washington  to  help 
con.struct  a  building,  and  quite  another 
for  us  to  determine  what  is  an  adequate 
salary  for  a  teacher  in  our  public  school 
system. 

I  am  glad  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  public  appears  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  two  tJTJes  of  programs. 

In  a  questionnaire  I  recently  sent  to 
my  constituents,  I  asked  for  their  opin- 
ions on  various  subjects.  On  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction'' '  55  percent  an- 
swered "yes."  while  40  percent  were  op- 
posed and  5  percent  had  no  opmion. 
On  the  question.  "Do  you  favor  Federal 
aid  for  teachers'  salaries?"  only  29  per- 
cent answered  'yes,  "  64  percent  were  op- 
posed, and  7.r>ercent  had  no  opinion. 

Almost  8.000  people  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaire. This  is  a  40  percent  return, 
the  highest  I  have  ever  received  in  a  f>o11 
of  my  constituents  This  interest  is 
heartening.  So  too  is  the  unwilhngness 
of  the  public  to  support  ill-advised  pro- 
grams such  as  Federal  subsidies  for  our 
Nation's  teachers. 

The  final  results  of  my  questionnaire 
are  as  follows: 

|Iii  tvrwnll 


No 
opinion 


l)o  you  favor— 

1.  Federal  aid  for  school 

fon-struct  ion? 

2.  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 

salaries? 

3.  Federal  scholarships  for 

higher  e<luoation? 

4.  Replacing  the  electoral 

ooUe«e     with     direct 
vote? 

5.  Medical    care    tar    the 

aged    tied    to    soda] 
security? 

6.  Increasing    minimum 

wago  toil.iSan  hour?. 

7.  Broadening     scope     of 

minimum  wage  cov- 
erage?  

8.  Fe<leral    aid    for    com- 

muter railroads? 

9.  Coiislruction    of   a    jet 

airport      in      Morris 

County? 

10.  Establishment    of    a 
Peace  Corps? 


Yes 

No 

55 

40 

» 

«« 

99 

32 

7VI 

14 

63 

J9 

49 

41 

62 

27 

39 

45 

19 

65 

52 

28 

8 
10 

21 

Ifi 

1« 
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The  Need  for  Middle  Income  Housing  in 
My    District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF     .M.W     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1961 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  submitted  to  the  New 


York  City  Planning  Commission  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  my  district,  particularly  those 
living  in  the  Williamsburg  section. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  middle  income 
housing  in  Williamsburg,  and  my  plea  is 
directed  to  the  commission  to  provide 
such  housing  before  the  area  is  depleted 
of  n^ny  of  its  fine  families. 

My  statement  reads  as  follows: 

.Address  Before  the  Cmr  Planning  Commis- 
sion BT  Hon.  Victor  L.  Antuso,  of  New 
York,  Wednesday,  May  24,  1961 
Mr,  Chairman,  gentlemen  ol  the  commis- 
sion, the  city  of  New  York  Is  composed  of 
many  neighborhoods  and  communities,  rich 
in  history  and  tradition  in  their  own  right. 
The  area  which  we  now  call  Williamsburg 
was  Itself  a  city  In  1852.  As  the  Congress- 
man of  the  area  Involved  In  these  proceed- 
ings (jermit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  its 
behalf.  The  community  of  Williamsburg 
was  established  in  1792  by  a  merchant  named 
Richard  M.  Woodhlll  who  planned  It  as  a 
residential  de%elopment.  Mr  Woodhlll 
named  the  community  after  Col.  Jonathan 
Williams,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Colonel  Williams  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  engineer  and  the 
surveyor  who  laid  out  the  roads  for  this  com- 
munity; as  secretary  to  Benjamin  Pranklln; 
as  commander  at  West  Point  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy;  and 
concluded  his  career  as  a  Member  of  tlie  14th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  died  In 
office  in  1815  Colonel  Williams  set  up  the 
forts  and  defenses  for  New  York  and  In  this 
period  surveyed  the  area  now  known  a£ 
Williamsburg. 

The  community  of  Williamsburg  had  dif- 
ficulty In  becoming  established  but  In  the 
IBOO's  the  advent  of  the  Wallabout  and  New- 
ton Turnpike  made  commuting  to  WUllams- 
burg  easier  and  the  community  entered  upon 
a  period  of  rapid  growth.  By  1827  the  com- 
munity had  prospered  to  the  point  where 
It  was  Incorporated  as  a  village  by  act  of  the 
legislature.  On  January  1.  1852,  Williams- 
burg, now  a  thriving  community,  received  a 
city  charter.  The  new  city  prospered  and 
lasted  for  a  period  of  2  years  when  it  became 
a  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Over  the  years,  the  Williamsburg  section 
has  not  suffered  industrially  The  prox- 
imity of  Williamsburg  to  bridges,  freight 
terminals,  and  marine  facilities  along  the 
East  River  led  early  to  the  establishment  of 
factories,  lofts,  and  warehouses  which  have 
been  maintained.  Among  the  better  known 
plants  in  the  area  are  the  F  &  M  Schaefer 
Brewing  Co.,  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co,, 
Llebmann  Breweries,  Inc.,  Charles  Pfizer  Drug 
Co,.  Socony  MobU  Oil  Co.  refinery  and 
several  other  large  plants. 

The  most  serious  problem  which  has  faced 
this  community  has  been  a  depletion  of  re- 
sponsible citizenry.  Williamsburg  Increased 
In  population  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  Jewish  immigrants  settled  there  to  be 
near  their  brethren  on  Manhattan's  lower 
East  Side,  They  moved  Into  the  area  In 
great  numbers  after  the  opening  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge  in  1903  and  were  followed 
by  other  Immigrant  families  of  Italian  ex- 
traction. After  the  holocaust  of  World  War 
II,  15,000  orthodox  Jewish  refugees  from  Nazi 
persecution  settled  In  Williamsburg.  The 
advent  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway 
cut  a  winding  path  through  most  of  Wil- 
liamsburg uprooting  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided papulation  shift  What  was  once  a 
community  with  a  substantial  middle-class 
citizenry  has  begtm  to  change  in  both  the 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  character  of  the 
population. 


An  mcrea.se  in  Industrialization  ha^  been 
partially  responsible  for  this  population 
trend  but  the  real  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  houslnp  facilities  In 
this  community  are  60  years  of  age  or  over 
and  the  housing  developments  constructed 
in  the  past  15  years  have  been  geared  to 
those  in  the  lowest  socio-economic  class. 
Thus,  thousands  have  been  displaced  and 
more  than  20,000  persons  in  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic classification  have  moved  into  the 
community,  all  of  whom  have  made  good 
citizens,  by  the  way. 

The  result  of  this  trend  mav  best  be 
pointed  up  by  the  comment  of  Leila  Morgan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  districts  health 
committee,  who  as  early  as  November  of  1954 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  ••Qur 
leadership  In  the  health  committee  keeps 
moving  away.  AH  our  chairmen  move  to 
Queens,  Westchester,  and  the  suburbs  '■ 

Here  lies  the  answer  to  many  of  the  serious 
social  problems  that  affect  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  Let  us  never  forget  that  It  was  a 
responsible  middle  class  that  expanded  un- 
developed land  into  a  thriving  community 
and  thence  into  a  flourishing  city.  It  is  this 
kind  of  citizenry  we  must  rely  on  to  lead  In 
community  activities.  Time  and  again  socio- 
logical studies  have  been  made  and  whether 
it  be  Juvenile  delinquency  oi  better  house- 
keeping facilities  in  the  city,  all  studies  will 
agree  that  it  is  community  leadership  which 
provides  the  only  answer  to  this  problem. 
Those  in  the  lowest  economic  strata  of  our 
society  are  burdened  with  the  chores  of  earn- 
ing their  bread.  These  are  the  families 
where  t>oth  parents  work.  These  are  the 
families  where  children  are  unsupervised, 
where  there  is  no  time  for  participation  in 
the  religious,  cultural,  and  civic  activities 
of  the  community. 

The  exodus  of  the  old  citizens  of  Wil- 
liamsburg into  the  suburbs  and  even  neigh- 
boring States  must  be  stopped  These  peo- 
ple whose  roots  He  In  WilMam.sburg:  who 
have  over  the  years  been  the  leaders  in  com- 
munity activities  should  not  be  displaced. 
And,  these  are  the  very  vital  reasons  why  I 
appear  here  today  to  Implore  this  commis- 
sion to  act  promptly  In  establishing  middle 
income  housing  for  the  leaders  of  Williams- 
burg who  may  be  scattered  to  the  suburbs 
and  other  States. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  this  community  and 
have  been  proud  to  represent  It  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  almost  9  years  The  people 
of  Williamsburg  are  honest,  industrious, 
hard-working  citizens  who  have  a  proud 
tradition  fostered  over  many  years  which 
they  wish  to  sustain  I  ask  you  to  permit 
them  to  remain,  I  Implore  you  to  take  ac- 
tion so  that  the  great  cultural  and  religious 
traditions  that  have  evolved  from  our  Jew- 
ish community  over  the  past  two  decades  and 
have  achieved  worldwide  recognition,  m^ 
be  continued.  I  beseech  you  on  behalf  of 
the  other  old  and  established  elements  in 
our  community  who  wish  to  remain  and 
continue  their  religious,  charitable  and 
community  service.  Do  not  let  these  peo- 
ple go.     Stop  this  mass  exodus. 

I  look  forward  to  a  revival  of  civic  activ- 
ities in  Williamsburg.  I  look  forward  to  an 
Integrated  community  where  those  in  the 
lowest  socio-economic  level  may  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  the  older  elements 
In  the  community  who  are  granted  access  to 
this  middle  income  housing.  Then.  Wil- 
liamsburg will  have  the  leadership  necessary 
to  guide  the  less  fortunate  and  actively  par- 
ticipate on  the  local  level  in  programs  of 
rehabilitation  and  assistance  that  will  per- 
mit the  community  to  act  as  It  has  In  the 
past  in  meeting  and  solving  its  own  prob- 
lems. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  Chair- 
man Pelt  and  all  of  the  members  of  this 
commission  for  their  study  and  considerate 
Judgment  of  this  very  important  situation. 
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Your  prompt  action  In  faciUUting  the  erec- 
tion c^  such  housing  will  mean  that  this 
proud  aectlon  of  Brooklyn  will  onc«  again 
flourlah  and  assume  even  greater  responal- 
bllltles  for  wtilcJi  we  can  ail  be  proud.  I 
congratulate  you  In  advance  for  establish - 
tug  a  better  Williamsburg  which  means  a 
better  Brooklyn  and  a  better  city  of  New 
York. 


Protectioa  of  Marine  Mammals  on  the 
High  Seas 


To  Gale  H.  Wilcox,  for  Heroism  Far 
AboTe  the  Call  of  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    B4ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  "A  greater 
gift  hath  no  man  than  to  lay  do^Ti  his 
life  for  a  friend."  Gale  H.  Wilcox,  dis- 
trict park  ranger  in  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  who  had  served  his  Nation 
for  nearly  25  years,  was  given  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior's  Valor  Award, 
posthumously,  for  sacrificing  his  life  to 
save  another's.  At  the  25th  Honor 
Award  Convocation,  his  widow  received 
the  Department's  recognition,  reserved 
for  employees  who  demonstrate  uniisual 
courage  involving  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonal risk  in  the  face  of  danger,  whether 
or  not  it  be  in  the  line  of  duty.  Also, 
recently,  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission presented  him.  posthumously,  its 
bronze  medal  for  heroism. 

Under  smy  circumstances  and  at  any 
time  a  human  bemg  makes  this  sacri- 
fice, it  is  worthy  of  continuinp  commen- 
dation and  public  notice.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  ci- 
tation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

CiT.\TiON  FOR  Valor  .^w\RD,  Gai  e  H.  Wilcox, 
FOR  CouaACEous  Action  in  the  Facs  of 
Death 

,  The  SECarTARY  of  the  Interior. 

I  Washington. 

While  on  ski  patrol  wiih  two  othor  i>ark 
rangers  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park  on 
March  9,  1960.  District  Park  Ranger  Wilcox 
lost  his  li'e  afler  breaking  through  the  ice 
on  Jackson  Like  during  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue one  of  hl3  companions.  Mr.  Wilcox  and 
Assistant  Chief  Ranger  Stanley  H.  Spurgeon 
had  skied,  one  at  a  time,  across  the  ice- 
covered  channel  when  Ranger  John  Fonda, 
who  followed  them,  broke  through  the  ice. 
Although  he  could  not  swim,  Mr.  WUcox 
Joined  his  companion  In  an  attempt  to  get 
Mr  Fonda  to  safe'y.  Rescue  efforts  failed 
when  tbe  ice  ledge  broke,  plunging  all  of 
them  into  the  ley  water.  Mr.  Wilcox,  vai- 
l.intly  and  heroically,  tried  to  save  Mr. 
Fonda  until  he  became  e.xh.iusted  and  had 
to  be  dragged  from  the  water  by  Mr.  Spur- 
geon. The  exertion  and  exposure  proved  to 
be  more  than  Mr.  Wilcox  could  physically 
withstand,  and  he  advanced  into  a  state  of 
shvKk  from  which  he  did  not  recover.  For 
heroism  and  courage  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  an  effort  to  save  Lhe  life  of  a  fellow 
worker,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life. 
Mr.  WUcox  Is  granted,  posthumously,  the 
Valor  Award  f>f  the  Dep.-irtment  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Stewart    L.    Udall, 
Secretary   of   the  Interior. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  very  informative  state- 
ment pre.sented  by  my  good  frifnd  and 
colleague.  Hon  John  P  S.aylor.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  behalf  of  his  bill,  H  R.  777, 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  marine 
mammals  on  the  high  seas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Statement  or  Hon    Joh.n  P   Saylor.  a  Repre- 
sentative IN  Congress  From  the  State  or 

PE?^N.SrtVANlA 

Mr  Saylor  I  am  John  P.  Saylor.  Repnre- 
sentatlve  from  the  22d  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  author  of  a  bill  which 
Chairman  Botkin  has  been  kind  enough  to 
."schedule  for  hearing  this  morning,  H.R. 
7T7,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
marine  mammals  on  the  high  seas,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  I  appreciate  your  having  sched- 
uled this  bin  and  having  scheduled  It  at 
a  time  when  It  was  possible  for  me  to  be 
here   as  a  witness. 

Many  years  ago.  when  I  began  to  read  of 
the  accounts  of  what  was  happening  to  our 
polar  bear  and  to  our  walrus  and  the  sea 
otter  under  the  guise  of  sportsmanship,  I 
became  gravely  concerned  because  all  of  the 
information  that  was  made  available  to  me 
Indicated  that  it  was  not  sywrtsmanshlp  but 
In  a  .=ense  ruthless  slaughter.  I  was  brought 
up  by  a  father  who  believed  that  his  sdTis 
should  be  taught  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  also 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that,  if  you  hunted 
and  fished.  It  was  to  your  advantage  to 
match  your  skills  against  nature  and.  be- 
ing given  the  undue  advantage  of  having  a 
gun  or  the  latest  In  fishing  equipment,  you 
should  more  than  be  able  to  match  your 
skills    against    nature 

Finding  out  that  many  people  were  going 
hunting  polar  bears  by  ruthlessly  killing 
them  from  the  air  with  rifles  and  never  at- 
tempting to  go  back  and  pick  up  the  carcass 
except  to  write  and  say  that  they  had  flown 
130  miles  out  over  the  Ice  barrier  north  of 
Alaska,  that  they  had  succeeded  In  killing 
two  or  three  polar  bear  or  at  least  left  trails 
of  blood  and  finding  that  on  many  occarlons 
people  went  out  in  the  same  plane  or  In 
another  plane  and  reported  back  that  they 
had  killed  sever.il  walrus  and  made  no  at- 
tempt whHt.soever  to  recover  them,  this  un- 
der the  guise  of  sportsmanship,  bothered  me 
and  many  years  before  Alaska  became  a 
State  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  downtown  and  had 
them  draft  a  bill  to  protect  in  some  way 
these  m.irlne  m^unmals  which  are  rapidly 
di.s,;ppearlnt; 

It  IS  f  If  this  reason.  Mr  Chairiuan  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  this  morning  for  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  behalf  of  H  R.  777 
which  I  introfluced  on  'he  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  which  will  provide  for  the 
protection  of  three  impor'.mt  and  r  lUier 
unique  marine  mammal-s. 

As  I  say.  I  am  pleased  to  have  sponsored 
this  legislation  winch  is  vital  to  the  im- 
proved m.magement  of  the  polar  bears,  the 
walrus,  and  sea  otters.     Its  enactment  u  of 


Imp  rtance  not  only  to  Alaskan*,  whose  In- 
terests I  have  consistently  supported,  but  It 
Is  also  In  my  opinion  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  pen- 
eral. 

A  prUn.iry  consld<  ration  of  tlie  drafting  f 
this  legislation  Is  the  International  char- 
acter of  these  three  m  iruie  mammals, 
especially  the  pohir  bears  and  the  walrus. 
The  range  of  the  polar  bear,  for  example, 
encompass  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  north  polar  ba.sln  The  ani- 
mals contribute  to  the  existence  of  native 
villages,  and  they  are  taken  by  either  or 
both  natives  and  sport  hunters  In  Canada. 
Russia.  United  States,  Norway.  Denmark 
(  Greenland  i  ,  and  Sweden. 

The  Pacific  walrus  migrates  m  and  out  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  the  high  seas.  Polar  bears 
wander  all  over  the  International   Ice   fields. 

The  lang\iage  In  H.R.  777  that  relates  to 
proposed  authority  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "on  and  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States"  was  Inserted  with  the  Idea  nf  pro- 
viding a  single  Jurisdiction  of  responsibility 
The  benefits  and  savings  tiiat  come  from 
eliminating  duplication  In  manpower  and 
equipment  are  obvious.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
new  State  of  Alaska  in  the  management  of 
natural  resources  that  are  resident  within 
Its  boundaries.  It  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  appropriate  Alaskan  agency 
will  continue  to  devote  Its  most  intensive 
effort  to  the  resource  problems  that  are  of 
lU  greatest  magnitude  and  concern.  My  in- 
tention is  to  assist  them  In  accomplish uig 
this  and  not  to  take  away  any  responsibility 
that   already  Is  theirs. 

You  men  might  recall  that,  when  the 
Alaskan  statehood  bill  was  passed.  Alaska 
was  the  only  State  that  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  Union  that  was  not  given  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  Its  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. The  bill  admitting  Alaska  to  the 
sisterhood  of  States  specifically  provided 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  this  new  State  un- 
til the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  new  State  was  In  a  position  to 
handle  Its  own  natural  resources. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  between  the 
officials  of  the  new  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  passed  over  to  the  new  State 
of  Alaska  Jurisdiction  over  Its  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  and  that  State  now  enjoys  the 
same  privilege  that  all  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  do. 

The  proper  application  of  the  responsi- 
bility vested  by  HJl.  777  would  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
personnel,  equipment,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience between  tlie  State  and  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Improved  management  of 
these  marine  mammals.  The  predominate 
distribution  and  use  of  these  natural  re- 
sources Is  International.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  assist  the  Al.iskan  pro- 
gram and  that  It  will  be  bolstered  and  Im- 
proved through  the  provision  of  a  working 
authority  for  the  study  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  these  animals  In  International 
waters.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
work  out  agreements  with  other  nations  for 
the  overall  benefit  of  these  International 
resources. 

Sport  hunters.  In  their  pursuit  of  polar 
bear  trophies,  go  considerable  distances  over 
International  waters.  The  hunting  is  done 
almost  exclusively  from  the  air,  and  the 
pilot-guides  fly  their  clients  as  far  as  160 
miles  out  over  the  pack  Ice  In  search  of  thl.s 
big  whi'e  mammal.  Most  of  the  walrus  are 
aiS"j  taken  .>ut8lde  of  the  territorial  waters. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  for  a  p»jrson  Uj  go  onto 
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the  high  seas  and  take  and  process  walrus, 
without  once  touching  shore  In  Alaska. 

The  life  history  of  the  sea  otter  Is  fairly 
well  known  and  the  animals  have  benefited 
from  protection  for  years  which  was  pro- 
vided. I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  commit- 
tee, by  Its  predecessor  somewhere  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Their  number  Is 
now  believed  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  re- 
source appears  secure  after  having  risen 
from  a  point  of  virtual  extinction  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  The  fur  of  the 
sea  otter  is  extremely  valuable,  and  the 
comparative  quality  of  other  furs  Is  rated 
against  that  of  the  sea  otter.  Perhaps 
limited  harvests  of  sea  otter  may  again  be- 
come a  possibility,  but  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  resource  Is  not  Jeopardized. 

Little  is  known  about  the  life  history  of 
walrus,  and  much  less  of  the  polar  bear. 
Speculation  about  the  welfare  of  these  two 
species  has  been  expressed  many  times.  The 
Copenhagen  meeting  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  In 
1956  expressed  the  concern  of  scientists  from 
all  over  the  world  about  the  status  and 
future  welfare  of  polar  bears  and  walrus. 

The  Canadians  for  se\eral  years  have  pro- 
hibited the  taking  of  polar  bears  by  white 
hunters.  Canadian  natives  are  believed  to 
kill  about  400  500  animals  a  year,  more  than 
half  of  the  total  world  take.  Figures  on  the 
world  harvest  of  polar  bears  are  included  In 
the  reprint  "Status  and  Management  of  the 
Polar  Bear  and  Pacific  Walrus."  which  I 
would  ask  to  ha\e  Included  as  a  part  of  your 
files.  This  was  a  report  that  was  Issued  by 
Robert  P.  Scott.  Karl  W.  Kenyon.  John  L. 
Buckley,  and  Sigurd  T  Olson  In  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Btu-eau  of  Sport  Fisheries.  This  reprint 
presents  much  timely  Information  about 
these  animals,  their  status,  and  the  many 
management  problems  that  have  arisen. 

Remote  native  villages  along  the  arctic 
coast  of  Alaska  derive  a  substantial  part  of 
their  annual  Income  from  providing  services 
and  supplies  to  sport  hunters  who  go  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  the 
polar  bear  It  was  estimated  In  1957  that 
the  nonresident  polar  bear  hunters  spent  on 
an  average  of  »2.000  apiece  in  a  trip  to  kill 
one  of  these  or  acquire  one  of  these  trophies 
This  excludes  the  transportation  and  other 
costs  borne  by  the  shooters  in  traveling  to 
and  coming  from  Alaska.  The  hunting  of 
bear  by  the  white  man  is  done  almr>st  ex- 
clusively from  the  air  The  flying  presents 
many  hazards  to  the  small  aircraft,  and 
when  there  are  mishaps  the  task  of  rescuing 
the  strasided  hunters  falls  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  mili- 
tary from  its  establishments. 

NaUves  of  at  least  two  Alaskan  villages. 
Dlomede  Island  and  King  Island,  get  their 
major  subsistence  from  the  w.Urus.  The  ani- 
mals provide  needed  food  both  for  humans 
and  their  dogs.  The  hides  are  used  In  cov- 
ering boats,  and  the  Ivory  is  worked  Into  Im- 
plements and  artifacts  of  considerable  com- 
mercial value.  Most  of  the  animals  are 
taken  In  International  waters.  Villagers  on 
St.  Lawrence  Island  also  depend  on  the  wal- 
rus, but  not  as  Intensively  as  the  natives  in 
the  other  Islands. 

The  reprint  that  I  have  submitted  notes 
that  about  half  of  the  walrus  killed  are  not 
retrieved  The  total  yearly  kill  by  Inhabi- 
tants of  Alaska  and  Siberia  Is  placed  at  about 
10.500  animals,  or  23  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated population.  The  walrus  ixjpulatlon 
is  believed  to  Increase  at  about  11  percent 
per  year  under  conditions  where  the  animals 
are  not  hunted.  This  means  that  the  an- 
nual kill  Is  roughly  twice  the  replacement. 
How  long  can  this  resource  exist  under  such 
a  situation  wlthovit  some  ])rotection? 

Many     conservationists     throughout     the 
clrcumpolar  region  share  my  conviction  that 
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an  essential  first  step  toward  providing  pro- 
tection for  polar  bears  and  walrus  rests  on 
the  provision  of  International  protection 
such  as  suggested  by  H.R.  777. 

These  are  changing  times,  Mr  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  and  it  Is 
not  appropriate,  in  my  thinking,  that  any 
past  Inequities  of  Federal  control  of  these  re- 
sources, or  the  limited  purview  and  finan- 
cial means  of  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  should 
be  cited  as  a  means  of  discounting  the  ad- 
visnbillty  of  enacting  H.R.  777  These  ma- 
rine mammals  fire  In  remote  International 
waters  only  where  the  conscience  of  man 
stands  between  their  preservation  or  extinc- 
tion. Little  is  known  about  their  basic  biol- 
ogy, their  needs,  and  the  total  numbers  of 
the  animals  from  which  these  kills  are  be- 
ing made.  Steps  must  be  taken  so  that  the 
subsistence  and  economy  of  dependent 
Alaskans  can  be  protected 

Objections  that  may  be  Imposed  to  H.R 
777  by  a  State  whose  waters  constitute  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  Immense  natural  range 
of  these  nomadic  animals  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  rejection  of  the  principles 
that  are  mvolved  Tlie  wide-ranging  move- 
ments of  these  animals  and  what  happens 
to  them  while  they  are  beyond  the  authority 
of  Alaska  can  and  will  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  their  ultimate  use  and  contri- 
bution to  persons  operating  within  or  be- 
yond the  boundary  of  Alaska.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  most  of  the  animals  taken 
by  residents  and  nonresidents  are  in  inter- 
national waters. 

If  we  have  erred  in  the  management  of 
these  valuable  resources  in  the  past,  and 
that  Is  what  most  persons  believe  Is  the 
case,  the  blame  can  be  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  put  off  this  vital 
decision  for  too  long.  I  propose  that  we 
take  this  necessary  step  now.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  marine  mammal  resources 
and  for  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  people  of  the 
world  who  are  interested  in  conserving  these 
species. 

I  might  say,  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  that,  as  controversial  as 
this  legislation  might  become,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  since  the  original  bill  was 
drafted  a  favorable  report  was  received  from 
the  Department  of  the  interior  and  the  other 
departments  of  Government:  and  that  not 
only  the  past  administration  but  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  reported  that  they 
are  In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  testify. 


Good  Old  Days  in  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW     Y')RK 

IN  THE  nOrSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

WcdTiesday.  May  24,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  talk  about  the  weather,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.  In  the  same 
manner.  man\-  of  us  talk  about  tlie  "good 
old  day.";.'  but  nobody  fvcr  doe."^  anything 
to  brmg  them  back — that  is  nobody,  ex- 
cept pood  old  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Here  we  are  discussing  today  such 
matters  as  aircraft  missiles  and  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and    Space    Admuiibtration    to    launch 


more  and  newer  satellites  into  space, 
men  in  space,  tiips  to  the  moon,  which 
only  a  few  short  years  a^o  seemed  fan- 
tastic and  almost  impossible 

But  in  Brooklyn  Kxiay  they  are  turn- 
ing the  clock  back  to  the  good  old  days, 
the  days  ol  bustles  and  bows,  the  Key- 
stone cops,  and  the  horse-drawn  trolley 
car.  That  'garden  spot  of  the  world" 
known  as  Gieeni)oint.  located  m  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Brooklyn,  istoday 
beginning  its  amiuai  celebration  of  the 
good  old  days  in  an  effort  to  lecaptuie 
some  of  the  spirit  and  the  gayety  of  those 
carefree  days  of  our  grandfathers  and 
srandmotheis. 

On  Gi-eenpoinfs  streets,  beginning  at 
7  o'clock  this  evening,  the  folks  will  be  ( 
wearing  the  fashions  of  yesteryear.  The 
stores  will  be  decorated  to  look  like  the 
old  time  stores.  A  cavalcade  will  make 
its  way  through  the  streets.  A  barber- 
shop quartet  will  sinjf  such  delightful 
favorites  from  grandpas  hit  parade  as 
"Sweet  Adeline.  ■  Genevieve.'  and  "III 
Take  You  Home  Again,  Kathleen."  Of 
course.  Miss  America  of  1895  will  be 
there.  There  will  be  free  rides  on  the 
pony -drawn  Toonerville  Tiolley.  There 
will  also  be  clowns  galoi-e.  horseless  car- 
riages, and  pi  izes  for  novel  ideas  to  bring 
back  the  old  days 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  am  torn  bctwixt  and 
between.  I  know  I  should  be  in  Brook- 
lyn today  with  my  constituents,  reliving 
the  good  old  days  and  partaking  of  all 
the  fun  and  cxcitemct.t.  But  duty  calls 
in  Wa.'^hington  and  I  must  help  "mind 
the  store"  here  in  these  crucial  days.  So 
while  my  heart  is  in  Brooklyn,  my  p'.ace 
is  hei-e.  We  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  good  old  days  for  good,  but  if 
we  succeed  in  achieving  true  peace  for 
the  world,  peihaps  future  generations 
will  someday  think  of  our  days,  too,  as 
the  good  old  ria\  .^ 


Posimaster  General  Wrony  on  Postal 
Guidelines  Reg^ulationt 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  w.\sh:ncton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday   May  24   1961 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
considerable  argument  both  pro  and  con 
ever  since  the  so-called  guidelines  regu- 
lations were  introduced  into  the  Post 
Office  opei-ations  under  Postmaster  Gen- 
ei-al  Arthur  Summerfield.  As  you  know, 
these  same  regulations  ha\c  been  con- 
tinued under  Postmaster  General  J  Ed- 
ward Day. 

No  i-esponsible  person  will  quarrel  with 
the  primary  purpo.'^e  of  the  "guidelines" 
system,  which  is  to  speed  up  production 
in  the  working  of  the  mail.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  disagreement  as  to 
whether  the  system  has  actually  accom- 
plished this  purpose.  There  can  be  no 
question  with  regard  to  the  demoralizing 
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effect  the  system  has  on  the  morale  of 
the  pdstal  employees. 

In  discussing  this  aspect  ^f  the  regu- 
lations with  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Postal  Clerics  Union  of  Greater  Seattle 
a  recent  statement  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  Mr.  Day  expressed  extreme 
skepticism  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
employee  objection  to  the  guidelines 
system,  as  reported  to  him  by  the  leaders 
of  the  employee  organizations.  He  in- 
dicated that  these  objections  were 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Acting  on  my  .suggestion,  the  guide- 
lines committee  of  the  Seattle  Postal 
Union  undertook  a  simple  ballot  survey, 
to  ascertain  the  rank  and  file  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  guidelines  system. 
The  results  of  this  poll  are  included 
with  my  remarks  and  certainly  do  not 
support  the  Postmaster  Generals  skepti- 
cal attitude  with  regard  to  employee 
acceptance  of  these  resulations; 

Seattli;    Postal   Union   Offtci.al    Guidelines 
Survey    B.allot 

Postmaster  General  J  Edward  Day  re- 
cently made  the  s'.atemerit  that  it  Is  ques- 
tionable if  the  "-"Ilk  and  file  employees  ob- 
ject to  the  (guidelines)  .system  anywhere 
near  to  the  degree  as  purported  by  the 
leaders  of  employee  organizations." 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  guidelines? 

Yes.  6;   no.  292. 


American  Seapower:  A  Great  Speech  by 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  on  Maritime 
Day  1961 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

tlF     VIRGI.VI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1961 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Alonday  evening,  May  22.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  great  address  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hon.  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  delivered  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va  .  at  a  joint  meetm^'  of  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association  and 
the  Propeller  Club.  Port  of  Newport 
News,  in  ob.servance  of  National  Mari- 
time Day 

The  theme  of  Congre.s-sman  Bonnlr's 
speech,  American  seapower.  brought  the 
subject  of  our  total  maritime  posture 
more  clearly  into  proper  focus  and  per- 
spective than  any  statement  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  the 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  his  .-plendid  and  timely  address 
on  our  dependence  as  a  maritime  nation 
upon  .seapower  in  its  commercial  and 
naval  entirety  We  must  not  forget,  in 
our  preoccupation  with  outer  space,  that 
the  destiny  of  the  world  we  live  in  can 
be  determined  on  the  seas  which  com- 


prise some  three-quarters  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  text 
of  Chairman  Bonner's  great  speech: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  at  Fort  Eustis  to  observe  National  Marl- 
time  Day  at  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  Newport  News,  and  the 
National  Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  auspicious  that 
this  meeting  should  be  held  here  at  Port 
Eustis,  the  splendid  transportation  training 
command  center  of  the  Army  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  occasion  Is  further  enhanced 
by  the  344  merchant  vessels  of  the  National 
Defen.se  Reserve  Fleet  lying  at  anchor  only 
a  few  yards  away  In  the  James  River.  And 
down  the  stream,  only  a  few  miles  away, 
stand  the  facilities  of  the  great  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  bulwark 
of  this  Nation's  watert>orne  military  and 
commercial  might  for  75  years. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  Maritime  Day 
speeches  l>efore. 

Frequently  they  consist  of  fine  phrases  of 
praise — pleasant  to  the  ears  of  members  of 
the  merchant  shipping  fraternity  Much  Is 
said  about  the  "fourth  arm  of  defense"  In 
a  context  which  makes  It  sound  terribly  Im- 
portant and  able  to  function  alone  In  the 
welfare  of  our  coimtry. 

Here  at  Fort  Eustis,  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Army,  and  In  the  presence  of 
the  National  Defense  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation, composed  as  it  is  of  representatives 
of  all  forms  of  transportation.  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  seapower,  a  subject  which  in- 
volves all  who  are  here  tonight — In  time  of 
peace  and  In  time  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  American  seapower 
in  Its  total  sense,  and  Its  importance  to  oiu- 
future.  For,  more  than  ever  today,  we  are 
a  maritime  Nation  dependent  upon  our  sea- 
power In  Its  commercial  and  naval  entirety. 

"Seapower,"  as  I  am  speaking  of  It,  Is  not 
merely  Polaris  submarines  or  33-knot  liners. 

As  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  our  great  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  stated  only  a  month 
ago:  •'♦  •  •  seapower  relies  on  far  more 
than  ships  and  weapons  systems.  Our  ca- 
pability to  exert  effective  naval  power  when 
and  where  we  need  It  rests  on  our  natural 
assets  of  geography  and  material  resources. 
It  depends  too  on  oiu-  shipbuilding  capacity 
and  It  rests  very  heavily  on  the  technical 
and  design  skills  of  our  naval  engineers. 
Seapower  includes  all  those  things  which 
enable  a  nation  to  use  the  sea  advanta- 
geously during  peace  or  war." 

And  he  might  well  have  added:  "The  con- 
certed, continued,  and  dedicated  cooperation 
of  the  men  who  man  the  ships  and  handle 
them  at  portslde.  ' 

We  tend  to  take  our  maritime  position  for 
granted^but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  myopia  of  recent  years 
which  placed  the  expediencies  of  bookkeep- 
ing above  national  maritime  strength  and 
which  made  the  accountant  the  prime 
arbiter  of  the  policies  governing  the  sinews 
of  our  seapower. 

We  must  Insure  that  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead  we  not  only  overcome  the  effects 
on  our  maritime  posture  of  past  neglect  and 
shortsightedness,  but  that  we  push  forward 
our  maritime  frontiers.  We  must  proceed 
without  delay  in  modernizing  and  strength- 
ening our  U.S.  merchant  marine.  We  must 
move  ahead,  to  gain  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  from  the  new  technologies. 

We  must  aggressively  compete  for  trade — 
the  trade  which  provides  the  basic  link  of 
common  interest  between  us  and  our  allies, 
and  the  undecided  nations  of  the  world. 
The  volume  of  this  trade  will  expand  in  the 


years  ahead  and  means  must  t>e  found  to 
Insure  that  our  merchant  marine  carries  a 
sharply  Increased  portion  of  It. 

It  is  not  only  our  commercial  interest  and 
balance  of  payments  that  are  affected. 

In  our  struggle  with  the  Communist 
world,  trade  is  a  key  factor— a  potent  weapon 
for  the  side  which  will  effectively  use  it. 
We  want  the  future  to  see  our  products, 
moving  in  American  merchant  ships  under 
the  shield  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Our  trade,  made  possible  by  our  seapower, 
can  and  must  be  the  means  of  lifting  up  the 
undeveloped  nations 

The  Russians,  though  late  to  arrive  on  the 
maritime  scene,  have  long  been  experts  In 
political  penetration.  They  fully  under- 
stand the  Importance  in  the  world  struggle 
of  trade  and  mercantile  seapower. 

Soviet  expansion.  In  both  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleets  shows  their  determination  to 
replace  us  as  the  foremost  In  overall  sea- 
power. The  primary  position  given  to  sub- 
marines In  the  growing  Soviet  Navy  openly 
shows  an  Intention  to  strive  mightily  to  cut 
our  sea  links  of  trade  and  supply  in  time 
of  war.  Growing  emphasis  on  merchant 
shipping  shows  the  value  the  Soviets  place 
on  world  trade  for  attaining  their  objectives 
short  of  open  war. 

Russia  now  has  a  merchant  marine  of 
about  850  ships — over  4'i  million  deadweight 
tons.  Her  satellites  provide  an  additional 
200  ships,  totaling  I ',,  million  tons.  This 
fleet  Is  steadily  expanding,  through  building 
in  Soviet  bloc  shipyards  and  purchases  from 
the  free  world. 

An  i»ssoclated  Press  dispatch  of  May  10 
quoted  the  chairman  of  the  Russian  Ship- 
building Ministry  as  saying  that  the  demand 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  is  increasing 
.so  rapidly  that  Soviet  shipyards  no  longer 
can  fully  cope  with  it  and  that  by  1965  the 
volume  of  Soviet  seaborne  freightage  will 
almost  triple  compared  with   1958. 

He  added  that  in  view  of  this,  various  ships 
are  under  construction  for  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Poland.  Finland,  Denmark,  East  Germany, 
West  Germany,  Holland,  Japan,  and  other 
countries. 

I  might  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pioneered  the  development  of  nuclear  Ice- 
breakers— a  field  which  we  have  neglected, 
strangely  enough,  considering  that  we  face 
Siberia  across  the  Arctic  Basin.  Their  large 
and  powerful  atomic  icebreaker  Lenin  has 
been  In  operation  for  more  than  2  years  now 
while  our  small  fleet  of  war-built  Icebreaking 
vessels  are  obsolescent  and  wearing  out. 

Russia  knows  how  to  use  newly  acquired 
maritime  power.  The  Red  flag  Is  showing  all 
over  the  world— of  course,  with  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  ports  of  the  small  nations  they 
wish  to  penetrate. 

Soviet  ships  and  trade  are  vital  and  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  Communist  economic  of- 
fensive. 

In  covui tries  where  reserves  of  hard  cur- 
rencies are  limited.  Communist  willingness 
to  supply  and  deliver  Iron  Curtain  products 
and  pick  up  the  exchange  material,  all  for 
barter,  has  been  very  successful.  Russian 
petroleum,  Polish  fishing  boats,  and  East 
German  machine  tools  move  over  the  world. 
Implementing  about  100  barter  treaties 
signed  with  non-Communist  countries.  We 
have  only  to  look,  from  Florida.  90  miles 
south,  to  Cuba,  to  see  a  textbook  example 
of  Communist  penetration  leaning  heavily 
on  the  effective  use  of  mercantile  seapower. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  acts  as  a 
political  weapon  of  national  trade.  Russia's 
merchant  marine  Is  free  of  such  hindrances 
as  the  necessity  to  make  a  financial  profit. 
Political  profits  are  the  objective.  The  fu- 
ture could  well  see  them  concentrating 
shipping  on  a  few  trade  routes  to  haul  free 
world  cargoes  at  some  financial  loss  to  them 
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perhaps — but  an  irretrievable  political  loss  to 

us. 

These  grim  facts  provide  ample  reason  why 
we  must  revitalize  our  positioii  of  primacy 
at  sea  and  restore  it  in  such  clear  degree  that 
no  doubt  wUl  exi.st  anywhere  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  control  tiie  sea- 
l.iiies  uudei  all  conditions. 

Tliere  must  be  no  doubt  that  we  can 
carry  the  triide  and  our  goods  and  our  ideas 
to  all  tile  nations. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  U»at,  if  need  be. 
we  can  strike  at  will  In  a  controlled  and 
limited  manner  from  the  seas,  with  shatter- 
ing promptitude.  Tliere  must  be  no  doubt 
that  we  can  apply  the  most  precisely  tailored 
degree  of  force — naval  force  capable  of  ap- 
pearing without  warning,  and  remalnUig  in- 
definitely to  strike  or  threaten.  There  must, 
further,  be  the  certainty  In  tlie  minds  of 
our  friends  and-  those  who  are  not  our 
friends,  that  our  Polaris  baUlsllc  missile  sub- 
marines, are  there  at  sea.  Invisible  and  un* 
fUidable 

In  these  future  years,  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  a  much  closer  degree  of  coordi- 
nation of  m.arltlme  and  navnl  policies. 
This  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  degree 
of  interdependence  l>etween  o\ir  naval  power 
and  the  strength  of  our  merchant  marine 

It  is  a  task  of  naval  power  to  protect  and 
control  the  sealanes  in  the  face  of  potenti- 
ally the  most  massive  svibmarlne  threat  of 
our  experience.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  bring  In  tlie  vast  quantities 
of  raw  materials — Imports  such  as  metals, 
ores,  and  petroleum — which  are  now  vital 
to  our  national  strength  and  wamiaklng 
ability. 

But,  consider  the  degree  of  our  present 
vulnerability:  Over  1'...  million  barrels  of 
peiroleimi  per  day  are  imp<jrted  by  ship — 
less  Uian  5  percent  of  it  In  ships  fljrlng  the 
U.b  flag  About  99.000  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
daily  imported  in  ship.s.  nearly  all  under 
foreign  flags  There  are,  of  course,  other 
critical  items:  The  raw  materials  for  the 
space  age  must  be  imjK-rted  into  the  United 
States  by  ahip.  In  a  very  real  sen.se.  our  lack 
of  capacity  to  carry  our  own  vital  Imports 
may  be  our  exposed  Jugular. 

Our  capacity  to  project  our  limited  war 
force  needs  a  well-balanced  naval-mllltary 
force  working  closely  with  a  modern  effec- 
tive merchant  marine,  active  and  m  being. 
Do  not  be  misled  to  believe  that  sealift. 
meaning  the  movemeiu  of  troops  and  mili- 
tary material  by  sea.  is  ok>solete. 

There  is,  of  cotirse,  no  substitute  for  ade- 
quate airlift.  Its  abUlty  to  rapidly  move  a 
few  thou-sand  troops  and  their  light  equip- 
ment Is  Invaluable. 

But  when  divisions  and  armies  are  to  be 
moved,  sealitt  can  ac^ompli-sh  the  job  more 
rapidly  and  of  course  much  more  efficiently. 
both  In  terms  of  military  efrectlveneR.s— ns 
troops  arrive  concurrently  with  their  heavy 
equipment — and  In  terms  of  resources  ex- 
pended. This  can  be  done  with  ships  of 
15  to  30  knots,  such  as  our  reserve  fleet 
transports  and  our  older  cargo  shit» 

A  more  spectacular  statement  of  sealift 
capability  is  the  fact  thai  one  ship  like  the 
33-knot  United  State;  or  her  authorized  but 
as  yet  unbuilt  supcrliner  sistership.  can  car- 
ry a  fuU  division  of  troops  and  much  of  their 
equipment  from  New  York  to  Europe  in 
less  than  5  days  and  to  the  Middle  East  In 
6 ',2  days.  In  doing  this,  she  would  carry 
her  own  fuel  for  the  round  trip  plus  a 
large  margin. 

Only  ship.s— and  1  mean  large  numl>ers  of 
them— can  supply  the  equipment,  food,  am- 
munition, and  fuel  for  a  limited  war  erf  even 
moderate  .size.  A  considerab.e  part  ot  the 
tanker  requirement  would  be  devoted  to  the 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  aU-craft  of  the  very 
vital  airlift.    And  mistake  it  not,  airlift  can- 


not function  without  these  tankers  < jr  with- 
out the  prepositioned  staging  bases  which 
must  t>e  supplied  by  merchant  shipping 

The  American  merchant  ships  to  do  the 
Jot> — ti^e  pa.ssenger  shif*.  the  cargo  ships  and 
tankers — must  l>e  modern,  fast,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  More  than  that,  they  mu.'^t 
be  in  being  and  actively  employed.  Ihls 
means  that  If  they  are  to  be  ready  to  serve 
\jn  an  emergency,  they  must  be  built, 
iiuinned,  and  gainfully  employed  before  the 
emergency. 

We  do  not  have  ships  of  the  needed  quality 
now  except  In  limited  numbers. 

Only  13  percent  of  ovu*  active  merchant 
tonnage  is  6  years  old  or  less,  but  75  per- 
cent is  over   14  years  old. 

To  make  up  for  past  neglect,  the  replace- 
ment rate  on  our  berth  line  cargo  and  pas- 
senger ships  must  be  Increased  from  the 
current  14  ptr  year  up  to  the  25  or  more 
envisaged  in  the  1936  act.  Modern  think- 
ing on  limited  war  heavily  tmderlines  the 
iinpKirtance  of  ships  In  t>eing. 

Here  we  may  close  the  circle  of  this  inter- 
dependence of  seapower. 

If  these  ships  of  our  merchant  fleet  are 
built,  manned,  and  employed,  they  will  be 
spearheading  our  trade,  performing  the  vital 
miaelon  of  expanding  our  seapower  through 
economic  means,  as  well  as  being  ready  for 
emergency  use. 

The  years  ahead  are  filled  with  challenge 
for  this  Nation,  and  the  way  ahead  is  far 
from  clear.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
future  of  our  maritime  pvosiilon — <iur  total 
seapower.  Yet,  the  opportunities  ahead  are 
vast — and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
we  make  the  most  of  them. 

We  must  revitalize  our  seapower  in  its 
entirety,  and  bring  about  the  closest  coordi- 
nation of  its  elements. 

We.  as  a  maritime  nation,  must  determine 
realistically,  what  appropriate  poi  tion  of 
the  national  budget  should  \>e  allocated  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  merchant  marine. 
We  must  create  the  domestic  clunaie  of 
intraindustry  cooperation  In  wh;ch  the 
merchant  marine  can  thrive. 

We  must  expand  our  trade  for  Its  political 
as  well  as  Its  economic  value  to  us — ^and 
we  must  greatly  increase  the  proportion  of 
it  that  our  own  ships  carry. 

We  must  make  our  maritime  power  the 
instrument  with  which  we  can  help  the 
undeveloped  and  undecided  nat.ons  to 
achieve  their  aspirations. 

We  must  insure  the  continuation  of  the 
flow  of  Imported  materials  vital  to  us  by 
decreasing  our  dependence  upon  foreign - 
flag  shipping  in  this  regard. 

We  must  insure  otir  ability  to  carry  such 
quarrels  as  may  be  forced  ujxin  uf  to  the 
shores  of  our  adversaries  by  maintaining 
well-balanced  naval  and  military  for~es  sup- 
ported by  an  adequate,  modern,  ar.d  oni- 
mercially   viable   merchant   marine. 

It  is  from  the  sea  that  we  will  realize  our 
ultimate  victory 

Thank  you. 


Seoator  Keating  Delivers  Strong   Speech 
on  Combating  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRE.SENTATTVES 

^Vednr.^dap.  May  24   1961 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New    York    iMr    Kf..atinc;  i    recently   de- 


hvered  an  addres.s  at  tiie  200th  anni- 
versary dinner  of  St  Johns  Lodge  No.  1 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in 
Newark.  N.J.  A.s  a  member  of  this  his- 
toric lodge.  I  wa.s  particularly  pleased 
with  Senator  Kf.atinc's  strong  remarks 
alx^ut  the  need  for  continued  vigilance 
against  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yo:k  also  ad- 
vanced a  novel  and  ingcniot  5  plan  for 
the  issuance  of  GoveiT.ment  .--pace 
bonds— somewhat  like  savings  and  war 
bonds — to  help  finance  the  terribly  ex- 
pensive space  program  our  Naticn  niu^t 
undert.ake  in  the  days  ahead 

Becau.se  there  i.*;  much  got-d  focxi  for 
thought  in  this  addre.c.s.  it  de:serves  wide 
circulation,  and  I.  therefore.  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  pnnlod  in  the 
Record. 

Senator  Keating  Delivers  Stkonc  Sperch 
ON  Combating  Commvnism 
Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  of  St.  John's 
Lodge  No.  1.  it  is  a  profound  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  be  in  yotir  good  and  fraternal 
company  tonight. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

We  live  todny  in  an  age  of  per,"  Tlie 
values  we  hold  dear,  the  concepts  we  hold 
dear,  the  very  freedom  we  hold  dear — all 
are  being  challenged  on  a  massi\e  scale,  on 
a  global  scale.  PerU  Is  not  a  new  and 
strange  condition  In  the  life  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  Throughout  our  long  and  honorable 
history  we  have  stt»d  many  a  time  on  the 
ramparts  of  freedom — and  many  a  time  our 
brothers  have  been  m  the  forefront  of  the 
drive  to  roll  back  the  surging  lines  of  tyr- 
anny. The  battlel^elds  of  America's  past 
have  seen  this  spirit  of  patriotism  trans- 
lated by  our  brothers  Into  deeds  of  high 
courage,  and.  so  often,  into  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  that  is  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  The  valor  of  our  brothers,  in  all 
the  services,  in  all  the  wars,  should  remain 
for  each  of  us  a  heritage  of  pride  and  elory 
the  real  consequences  of  war  are  present 

Yes.  danger  has  been  a  famii:ar  face  In 
our  hlstory--but  always  a  foredoomed  face — 
because  the  valor  of  American  hearts  the 
power  of  Anierlcan  arms  crushed  danger  to 
earth 

Tonight,  as  I  spcuk  to  j-ou.  dnnger  stalks 
the  world  once  more.  It  is  not  dressed  In 
uniform.  It  is  not  the  same  face  of  danger 
we  have  met  so  many  times  before — at  Val- 
ley Forge — across  the  no  man's  land  of 
Prance — on  the  beaches  of  Ita:y— In  the 
Coral  Sea  and  on  the  Pacific  Islands — in  the 
forest  of  B.astogne— or  on  Pork  Chop  Hill  in 
Korea 

The  enemy  who  now  confronts  us  fights 
with  a  new  kind  of  arsenal — a  new  kind  of 
tactics — a  new  kind  of  grand  strategy,  but  if 
the  conventional  trappings  of  war  are  absent. 
the  real  consequence*  of  war  are  present 

Throughout  nilHtary  history  the  end  ob- 
jective of  the  use  of  arms  h;is  always  been 
to  seize  territory.  Today,  territory  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  'flie  prime  objective 
is  to  seize  minds  and  hearts — to  iKcupy.  if 
you  will,  mental  and  spiritual  objectives 
Once  this  is  done — once  the  infiltration  has 
succeeded — territory  does  not  have  to  be 
captured  in  the  military  sense.  It  falls  like 
a  tree  whose  force  and  substance  have  been 
sapped  away  by  armies  of  termites 

This  is  tlie  kind  of  warfare  t.iat  cum- 
munifm  is  waging  tcxiay  It  is  not  a  shadow 
war.  It  IS  as  real  as  t!.e  loss  of  freedom 
is  real.  You  do  not  learn  its  outcome  in 
the  shouts  of  victorious  armies.  You  learn 
of  it  In  the  silence  of  Imprisoned  men.  of 
captive  nations   as  the  s^-mholic  Iron  Ciirt.ain 
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'alls  to  signal  trie  end  of  freedom's  drama — 
falls  silently,  fatefully,  across  the  world. 

And  now  it  has  fallen  closer  to  iis — a  scant 
90  miles  from  our  shores — for  the  darkness  of 
tyranny  has  closed  over  little  Cuba  If  we 
think  of  freedom  as  a  homeland — the  mother 
country  of  ovir  free  society — that  homeland, 
that  mother  country  is  shrinking  before  our 
eyes.  A  slow  shrinkage,  but  a  continuing 
;id  fateful  shrinkage.  as  communism 
Tickles  Its  Red  stain  across  new  frontiers, 
.•spreading  to  new  area.s  poisoning,  paralyz- 
ing, and  destroying  freedom  as  it  goes. 

The  greatest  irony  of  modern  history  is 
that  communism  uses  the  very  hope  of 
liberty — the  very  slogans  and  language  of 
liberty. 

The  vicious  technique  is  to  take  honest 
words  and  make  liars  out  of  them.  What 
for  example,  is  truth  in  Russia .>  It  is  any- 
thing that  conforms  to  the  preestablished 
party  line.  When  truth  can't  fit  this  line,  it 
automatically  beomes  a  lie — a  capitalist 
lie,  of  course  And  \Ahat  is  peace  in  the 
Communist  translation?  Peace  is  a  condi- 
tion of  no  opposition  to  communism.  'When 
the  Soviets  have  overrun  and  manacled  a 
nation  then  the  c.imate  of  peace  has  been 
established 

The  dove  of  peace  is  a  Russian  symbol — 
but  you  know  and  I  know  that  if  a  real  dove 
of  peace  flew  over  cae  Kremlin  he'd  probably 
be  shot  down  for  violatine:  the  airspace 
over  Russia 

Thtis.  too.  the  nations  of  the  West  are 
branded  colonialist  powers — branded  that  by 
a  power  that  snatches  nations  as  a  wolf 
snatches  sheep  And  in  China,  the  govern- 
ment is  called  the  people's  government — 
which  is  tantanujunt  to  saying  that  a  zoo 
belongs  to  the  animals  that  live  there. 

I  find  It  especially  appropriate  In  these 
perilous  days  when  the  fate  of  our  Nation, 
the  fate  of  freed  >m  itself  are  at  stake  in  the 
world  that  I  should  spe.ik  before  this  gather- 
ing of  my  Masonic  brethren  For  our  entire 
history,  our  essence,  our  ptirposes  exemplify 
not  only  the  spirit  of  free  men  in  a  free 
society,  but  the  vigilance  to  preserve  that 
freedom  and  the  .strength  *o  defend  it  when 
it  is  threatened  or  attacked 

It  can  well  be  said  that  the  Masonic  Order 
runs  like  a  red  vein  of  courage  through  the 
marble  of  our  Nation's  history — from  the 
remote  founding  of  our  beloved  country  to 
the  actuality  of  this  hour,  this  minute,  in 
the  life  storv  of   America. 

Today,  perhaps,  above  all  previous  times 
of  danger.  Masonry  finds  Itself  summoned  to 
cope  with  a  challenge  to  all  the  values — 
spiritual,  moral,  social — that  it  has  tradi- 
tionally held  sacred,  that  it  has  instinctively 
defended 

What  is  imperatively  called  for  in  our  time 
is  a  vivid  awareness  of  the  fact  of  danger, 
of  its  presence,  of  its  growing  challenge — and 
it  is  here  that  otir  great  brotherhood  can, 
through  Its  Individual  members,  in  all 
areas  of  our  free  world,  cUert  their  friends, 
their  fellow  citizens  their  communities,  to 
the  tremendous  implications  of  the  history 
that    is    being    vTitten     before    our    eyes. 

Geography  used  to  be  a  study  for  chil- 
dren. Today  It  should  be  a  study  for  each 
L>f  us.  On  the  world  map  the  areas  of  a  de- 
humanized despiritualized  .society  are  grow- 
ing ominously,  spilling  over  fr^intiers.  en- 
gulfing new  populations 

It  is  an  in.sidious  advance — slow,  silent, 
but  mefusurable  by  the  miles  it  encroaches, 
by  the  lives  it  controls,  by  the  lights  it 
extinguishes  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

The  hour  is  late,  too  late  for  apathy, 
yet  apathy  is  all  around  us.  For  too  many 
Americans  confuse  material  well-being  with 
national  security  They  seem  to  assume 
that,  like  labor-saving  devices,  freedom-pre- 
serving devices  are  items  available  at  a 
price. 

Assfjciated  with  this  apathy  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual  depression,  induced  by  Communist 


successes.  We  can  b*- •»■.••  realize  the  extent 
of  this  spiritual  depres-sion  when  we  consider 
the  tremendous  sen.se  of  elation  that  the 
man-m-space  success  evoked  throughout  our 
land. 

America's  first  man-ln-space  shot  was  a 
resounding  success.  It  was  a  shot  heard 
iround  the  world. 

But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  still  ahead  of  us  in  outer 
space  and  by  a  substantial  margin  Later 
This  very  month  the  Russian  rocket  fired 
from  an  orbiting  satellite  may  come  within 
hailing  distance  of  Venus.  The  United 
States  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  In  outer 
space.     And  the  price  Is  going   to  be  high 

It  Will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
billion  to  send  an  astronaut  to  the  moon. 
That  means  about  $225  for  every  man.  wo- 
man   and    child    in    the    United    States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  money 
is  essential  to  get  American  space  programs 
off  the  ground.  President  Kennedy  declared 
in  his  press  conference  last  week  that  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate even  more. 

Here  is  a  proposal  for  raising  the  finan- 
cial thrust  that  America  needs  in  space 
and  rocketry.  Its  through  a  new  bond  is- 
sue. Good  ideas  you  know,  even  now.  can 
come  from  Yale  as  well  as  Harvard,  and  this 
Idea  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
Yale  student,  from  Douglaston.  N.Y.,  who 
has  thoughtfully  outlined  some  of  the  rea- 
sons supporting  his  proposal. 

I  have  studied  his  suggestion,  canvassed  It 
among  my  colleagues,  and  I  think  it  has 
real  merit 

I  propose  that  In  addition  to  seeking  a 
regular  appropriation,  the  administration 
take  advantage  of  national  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  this  field,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration call  upon  Americans  to  make  some 
of  these  sacrifices  that  we  have  heard  about 
I  propose  that  the  administration  offer  long 
term,  nominal  interest  bonds — not  war 
bonds,  not  liberty  bonds,  not  savings  bonds 
but  space  bonds. 

These  bonds  cotild  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  as  series  E  savings  bonds  Their 
appeal  •wotild  be  tremendous. 

Instead  of  taking  tax  money  from  those 
who  could  afford  it  least,  the  space  bonds 
wotild  enable  those  who  have  funds  avail- 
able to  invest  where  It  Is  most  needed — in 
our  country's  future.  Instead  of  swelling 
speculation  on  the  stock  market,  these  funds 
would  go  directly  into  the  Nations  economy, 
creating  new  space  achievements  and  inci- 
dentally new  Jobs.  The  technical  aspects  of 
such  a  bond  offering  will  require  careful 
.study  and  planning,  of  course.  I  have  al- 
ready written  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  asking  whether  he  believes  the  pro- 
gram would  be  feasible  and  how  it  could  be 
worked  out. 

Among  those  who.  I  am  sure  would  vol- 
unteer to  purchase  the  first  offering  are  the 
workers  at  various  rocket  and  missile  centers 
who  have  been  picking  up  bigger  pay  checks 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  overtime 
work.  If  space  funds  come  directly  from 
patriotic  buyers  of  space  Ijonds,  rather  than 
through  the  cumbersome  Federal  appropria- 
tions process,  it  might  well  be  there  would 
be  more  effort  and  less  leatherbeddlng  at 
these  installations. 

In  short.  I  do  not  believe  that  American 
people  are  imwlUlng  to  make  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  put  this  country  ahead  in  space. 
They  Just  have  not  been  asked  to  do  so. 

"Buy  a  space  bond  "  should  be  America's 
motto  for  the  sixties.  This  is  more  than 
just  a  fund  raising  program.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  the  country  to  pvit  America  ahead  in 
space.  No  longer  is  the  sky  the  limit.  We 
must  set  our  sights  right  now — for  the 
moon. 


Manonry  is  In  the  full  spirit  of  its  historic 
role  In  our  history  when  it  raises  its  voice  to 
remind  our  people  that  freedom  is  not  an 
heirloom  but  a  vulnerable  possession — a 
jewel  that  can  be  lost  as  well  as  found,  and 
that  will  Inevitably  be  lost  If  there  is  no  one 
to  stand  guard  over  it. 

Masonry  can  be — should  be — one  of  the 
Paul  Reveres  of  our  day — a  day  that  agoniz- 
ingly calls  for  minutemen  of  freedom  We 
cannot  ride  through  the  country,  pointing  to 
a  real  enemy  behind  us.  We  cannot  ask 
citizens  to  listen  for  the  trumpets  and  the 
shellflre  That  is  what  makes  the  challenge 
to  us  the  greater. 

The  task  force  of  Masonry  must  alert  ovu- 
Nation  to  the  silent,  but  no  less  deadly 
weapons  by  which  the  enemies  of  freedom 
push  forward  across  the  world.  It  must 
dramatize  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  It 
must  illuminate  and  educate.  It  must  fight 
apathy  for  the  enemy  it  Is.  It  must  rouse 
from  the  slumber  of  indifference  that  great 
body  of  citizens  who  do  not  believe  in  danger 
until  they  hear  a  siren,  or  until  they  are 
shot  at. 

«  •  •  •  • 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  has  been  im- 
pressed, as  I  have  by  one  fact  that  is  basic 
to  the  whole  pattern  of  Communist  con- 
quest. It  is  what  I  might  call  the  'global 
confidence  game"  whereby  the  Reds  set 
themselves  up  as  the  friends,  the  benefac- 
tors, yes.  the  liberators  of  the  peoples  upon 
whom  they  prey. 

Cuba  is  a  recent  and  striking  example  of 
this  fixed  game  where  the  dealer  ends  up 
with  all  the  cards. 

Now  this  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  more 
than  the  wringing  of  hands,  and  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  don  t  these  people  see  that  they 
are  not  getting  freedom,  but  only  tyranny 
dressed  up  to  look  like  freedom?  " 

Let  us  rather  ask  ourselves — as  the  leading 
free  Nation  of  the  world— If  It  Isn't  about 
time  that  we  took  the  words  and  phrases 
we  use  so  glibly— freedom — the  dignity  of 
man.  spiritual  values,  human  rights — and 
made  them  more  living,  more  meaningful, 
more  propagated,  more  real  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  called  upon  to  make  n 
choice  between  the  false  face  of  liberty  and 
the  true  face  of  liberty.  We  Americans  have 
a  tremendous  export  business  in  things — 
but  only  a  trickle  of  export  In  values  We 
are  better  known  In  many  countries  for  our 
machines  than  for  what  we  stand  for.  what 
we  believe  in.  what  makes  us  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

In  a  word,  we  are  better  known  for  what 
America  makes  than  for  what  makes  America 
This  is  wrong.  It  is  bad.  It  is  dangerous. 
We're  in  a  llfe-and-death  game  where  to 
come  In  second  Is  not  to  come  in  at  all.  We 
must  realize  this  fact.  We  must  recast  our 
thinking  about  the  awesome  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  a  world  that  is  being  shaped 
and  dominated  by  our  enemies. 

This,  Indeed.  Is  a  time  for  greatness  Tn 
the  past  no  body  of  Americans  has  responded 
to  the  call  more  quickly,  more  whole- 
heartedly, more  valorously.  than  the  Masonic 
Order,  one  of  the  great  cornerstones  of  the 
building  of  our  Nation,  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  its  moral  strength. 

I  am  confident — supremely  confident — 
that  we  shall  accept  the  challenge  that  his- 
tory throws  down  to  us  In  these  days  of 
destiny — that  we  will  help  to  rouse  and 
revitalize  the  spirit  of  this  Nation — that  we 
will  make  freedom  a  cause,  not  merely  a 
slogan,  that  we  will  turn  the  searchlight 
of  vigilance  on  the  face  of  danger  so  that 
its  menace  may  be  clear  to  all.  And  fl'nally, 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  look  upon  our 
beloved  country  not  as  a  legacy  left  to  us  m 
perpetuity  by  heroes,  but  as  our  solemn  trust 
for  which  generations  to  come  will  hold  us 
accountable. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
U.D  .  offered  the  following  piayei  ; 

Isaiah  96:  His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful.  Counselor,  the  mighty  God. 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

O  Thou  blessed  and  eternal  God  we 
rejoice  that  Thy  divine  wisdom  and 
power  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  our 
many  needs. 

Bless  us  with  a  loyalty  that  never 
wavers  and  f  courage  that  never  falters 
as  we  seek  to  fulfill  the  high  and  holy 
mi.ssion  with  which  we  have  been  in- 
trusted. 

We  humbly  confess  that  our  finite 
minds  do  not  know  how  to  read  and 
interpret  rightly  the  signs  and  events 
of  these  days  but  may  we  believe  that  It 
is  our  highest  wisdom  to  trust  Thee  and 
not  be  airaid. 

Inspire  and  guide  with  Thy  holy 
spirit  GUI-  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  their  deep 
concern  foi  the  security  of  our  beloved 
coimtrj-  and  the  weL'are  of  humanity. 

Grant  that  they  may  perceive  clearly 
what  is  needed  and  champion  coura- 
geously what  IS  right  as  they  seek  to 
mobilize  our  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  meet  the  despeiate  needs  and 
longing,   of  our  day  and  generation. 

Hear  us  as  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee 
that  mankind  may  be  filled  with  a  pas- 
sionate yearning  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  unity  among  all  the 
members  of  the  human  family. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  offer  our  prayer.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  pi  oceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


INTER^AMERICAN        SOCIAI  .AND 

ECONOMIC  COOPKRATION  PRO- 
GRAM AND  I  HE  CHILEAN  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAM  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  "H.R.  6518 
making  appropriations  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  cooper- 
ation program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  theieto.  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference a.-^ked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chan-  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman,  Gary.  Cannon  Taber  and 
Ford. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  House  will 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.  •  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock  and  20 
minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  316  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Vice  Piesident 
taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  seats  reserved  for  them 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  membeis 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Chamber: 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusei ts  Mr 
McCORMACK.  tile  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  W'\iTER:  ihe  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  Mr  Albert:  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Mr.  Halleck;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mi    Abends 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  On  t  ne  pai  t 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr  Mansmeld. 
the  Senator  from  Mmne.'xota.  Mr  Hum- 
phrey; the  Senator  fiom  Florica.  Mr 
Smatheps;  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mi 
Dirksen:  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  Kuchel:  and  the  Senatoi  fio.m  New 
Hampshire.  Mr   Bridges. 

The  Etoorkeeper  announcf^l  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
f aires  of  foreign  go\ernments 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
spived  for  them. 

The  Doorkeepei'  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  tl^em 
m  fiont  of  the  .Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeepei  announced  the  Piesident  of 
the  United  States 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hail 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk  (Applause, 
the  Members  rising  J 

The  SPEAKER  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  the 
high   privilege,   and    the   distinct   honor 


of  presenting  to  you  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.  1 


URGENT  NATIONAL  NEEDS— AD- 
DRESS OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  'H  DOC. 
NO    174- 

The  PRESIDENT  Mi  Speaker,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  my  copartners  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The 
Constitution  imposes  upon  me  the  obli- 
gation to  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congl■c.si^  information  on  the  stale  of  li.e 
Union.  While  this  has  traditionally  been 
interpreted  as  an  annual  affair,  this 
tradition  has  been  broken  m  extraor- 
dinary times. 

These  are  extraordinary  times.  We 
face  an  extraorduiai  y  cliallenge.  But 
oui-  strength  as  well  as  oui  convictions 
have  imposed  upon  this  Nation  the  role 
of  leader  in  freedoms  cause.  We  face 
opportunities  and  adversaries  that  do 
not  wait  for  annual  addresses  or  fiscal 
years.  This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  long 
and  exacting  test  of  the  future  of  free- 
dom— a  test  which  may  well  continue 
for  decades  to  come.  Our  strength  as 
well  as  om-  convictions  have  imposed 
upon  this  Nation  the  role  of  leader  in 
freedom's  cause. 

No  role  in  history  could  be  more  dif- 
ficult or  more  important.  It  is  not  a 
negative  or  defensive  role — it  is  a  great 
positive  adventure.  We  stand  for  free- 
dom. That  is  our  conviction  for  our- 
selves that  is  our  only  commitment  to 
others.  No  friend,  no  neutral,  and  no 
adversary  should  think  otherwise  We 
are  not  against  any  man.  or  any  nation, 
or  any  system  except  as  it  is  hostile  to 
freedom  Noi  am  I  here  to  present  a 
new  military  doctrine  bearing  any  one 
name  or  aimed  at  any  one  area  I  am 
here  to  promote  the  freedom  doctrine 

The  great  battleground  for  the  de- 
fense and  expansion  of  freedom  today  is 
the  whole  southern  half  of  the  globe — 
Asia.  Latin  America.  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East — the  lands  of  the  rising 
peoples  Their  revolution,  the  greatest 
in  human  history,  is  one  of  peace  and 
hope  for  freedom  and  equality,  for  order 
and  independence.  They  seek  an  end  to 
injustice,  tyranny,  and  exploitation 
More  than  an  end,  they  seek  a  begin- 
ning And  theirs  is  a  re\olution  which 
we  would  support  regardless  of  the  cold 
war.  and  reeardless  of  which  political 
or  economic  route  they  choose  to  free- 
dom. 

For  the  adversaries  of  freedom  did  not 
create  this  revolution:  nor  did  they  cre- 
ate the  conditions  which  compel  it  But 
they  are  seeking  to  ride  the  crest  of  its 
wave,  to  capture  it  for  themselves. 

Yet  their  aggression  is  more  often 
concealed  than  open.  They  h.ave  fired 
no  missiles:  and  their  troops  are  .seldom 
seen  They  send  arms,  agitators  aid. 
technicians  and  propaganda  to  every 
troubled  area  But  wheie  fighting  is  re- 
quired, it  is  usually  done  by  others,  by 
guerrillas  striking  at  night  by  assassins 
striking  alone,  assassins  who  have  taken 
the  lives  of  4,000  civil  officers  in  the  last 
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12  months  m  Vietnam,  by  subversives 
and  saboteurs  and  insurrectionists,  who 
;n  some  cases  control  whole  areas  inside 
of  independent  nations. 

They  possess  a  powerful  interconti- 
nental striking  force,  large  forces  for 
conventional  war.  a  well-trained  under- 
ground in  iicariy  every  country,  the 
power  to  conscript  talf.u  and  manpower 
for  any  purpose,  the  capacity  for  qtiick 
decisions,  a  closed  society  without  dis- 
sent or  free  information,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  the  techniques  of  violence 
and  subversion.  They  make  the  most  of 
their  scientific  successes,  their  economic 
progress  and  their  pose  as  a  foe  of  colo- 
nialism and  friend  of  popular  revolution. 
They  prey  on  unstable  or  unpopular  gov- 
ernments, unsealed  or  unknown  bound- 
aries, unfilled  hopes,  convulsive  change. 
massive  poverty,  illiteracy,  unrest,  and 
frustration. 

With  these  formidable  weapons,  the 
adversaries  of  freedom  plan  to  consoli- 
date their  territory,  to  exploit,  to  con- 
trol, and  finally  to  destroy  the  hopes  of 
the  world's  newest  nations,  and  they 
have  ambition  to  do  it  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  It  is  a  contest  of  will 
and  purpose  as  well  as  force  and  vio- 
lence, a  battle  for  minds  and  souls  as 
well  as  lives  and  territory.  In  that  con- 
test we  cannot  stand  aside. 

We  stand,  as  we  have  always  stood, 
from  our  earlie.st  beginning,  for  the  in- 
dependence and  equality  of  nations. 

We  stand  for  a  world  of  peace  under 
law.  We  stand  for  the  democratic 
revolution  of  social  progress.  We  stand 
for  diversity,  honest  disagreements,  and 
mutual  respect.  This  Nation  was  born 
of  revolution  and  raised  in  freedom. 
And  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  an  open 
road  to  despotism. 

But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
we  in  the  West  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
mobihzed  our  resources,  demonstrated 
our  aims,  or  inspired  and  supported  the 
necessary  spirit  of  local  reform  to  help 
these  new  revolutions  find  success  in 
constructive  pursuits.  Too  often  we 
have  accepted  a  merely  defensive  role. 
Too  often  we  have  let  ourselves  appear 
as  friends  of  the  status  quo.  and  the 
status  quo  may  be  $50  a  year.  Mean- 
while the  pressures  of  the  totalitarian 
conspiracy  mount  higher  every  day,  as 
one  nation  after  another,  by  internal 
more  often  than  external  means,  finds 
its  freedom  under  attack. 

There  is  no  single  simple  policy  with 
which  to  meet  this  challenge.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  no  one  nation 
has  the  power  or  the  wisdom  to  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  world  or  manage 
all  its  revolutionary  tide.^,  that  extend- 
ing our  commitments  does  not  always 
increase  our  security;  that  any  initia- 
tive carries  with  it  tlie  risk  of  tempo- 
rary defeat;  that  nuclear  weapons 
cannot  prevent  subversion,  that  no  free 
peoples  can  be  kept  free  without  will  and 
energy  of  their  own.  and  that  no  two 
nations  or  situations  are  exactly  alike. 
Yet  there  is  much  we  can  do  and  must 
do.  The  proposals  I  bring  before  you 
today  are  numerous  and  -.aned.  They 
arise  from  the  host  of  special  opportu- 
nities and  dangers  which  have  become 
increasmgly    clear    in    recent    months. 


May  25 


Taken  together,  I  believe  that  they  maik 
another  step  forward  in  our  effort  as  a 
people.  Taken  together  they  will  help 
advance  our  own  progress,  encourage 
our  friends,  and  strengthen  the  oppor- 
tunities for  freedom  and  peace.  I  am 
here  to  ask  the  help  of  this  Congress 
for  freedom  and  peace.  I  am  here  to 
ask  the  help  of  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  approving  these  necessary 
measures. 

The  ultimate  source  of  our  national 
strength  is  the  quality  and  vitality  of 
our  own  society.  To  sustain  new  ef- 
forts in  world  affairs  and  space,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  all  the  success  of  freedom's 
way.  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own 
citizens  when  we  are  assisting  otliers. 
we  need  a  growing,  prosperous  nation. 
I  am  not  requestirig  additional  taxes  to 
finance  the  very  urgent  requests  I  am 
making  today — for  our  present  tax 
structure  and  resources  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  them  without  a 
budget  deficit  if  our  economy  moves 
ahead.  But  we  must  make  full  use  of 
our  resources — human,  scientific,  and 
material— givln?  priority  to  our  most 
urgent  national  needs. 

The  first  and  basic  task  confronting 
the  Nation  this  year  was  to  turn  reces- 
sion Into  recovery.  An  affirmative  anti- 
recession program,  initiated  with  your 
cooperation,  supported  the  natural 
forces  in  the  private  sector;  and  our 
economy  is  now  enjoying  renewed  con- 
fidence and  energy.  The  rece.ssion  has 
been  halted.  Recovery  is  underway. 
I  Applause.  1 

But  the  t^sk  of  abating  unemploy- 
ment and  achieving  a  full  u.se  of  our  re- 
sources remains  a  serious  challenge. 
Large-scale  unemployment  during  a  re- 
cession is  bad  enough — a  large-scale  un- 
employment during  recovery  is  intoler- 
able to  a  free  economy.  It  is  a  major 
social  evil;  it  is  a  source  of  national 
weakness.  It  will  persist  even  as  the  Na- 
tion's output  surpasses  previous  achieve- 
ments, as  I  believe  will  be  .seen  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  Government  must  con.sider  addi- 
tional long-range  measures  to  curb  this 
unemployment  and  increa.se  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  if  wp  are  to  sustain  our 
full  role  as  world  leaders.  Measures  to 
aid  the  unemployed,  and  to  employ  our 
youth  usefully,  will  be  submitted  shortly. 
I  would  stress  one  measure  in  particu- 
lar today — a  measure  of  special  impor- 
tance in  meeting  the  occupational  de- 
mands of  new  American  leadership  in 
space,  aid.  trade,  and  defense. 

I  am  therefore  transmitting  to  the 
Congre.ss  a  new  manpower  development 
and  training  program,  to  train  or  re- 
train several  hundred  thousand  workei-s. 
particularly  in  those  areas  where  we 
have  seen  critical  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  technological  factors,  in  new 
occupational  skills  over  a  4-year  period, 
in  order  to  replace  those  skills  made  ob- 
solete by  automation  and  industrial 
change  with  the  new  skills  which  new 
processes  demand.  Supplementing  cur- 
rent public  and  private  training  and 
education  programs,  .such  a  measure,  in- 
cluding subsistence  and  relocation  al- 
lowance for  the  long-term  unemployed, 
IS  a  positive  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
technology. 
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In  addition,  full  recovery  and  eco- 
nomic growth  require  sustained  in- 
crea.ses  in  investment,  and  these  in  turn 
depend  on  favorable  monetary  and 
credit  conditions  as  well  as  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Investment  tax  credit  In- 
centive plan  which  I  earlier  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  lending  capacity 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  mcreased;  and  Federal  action 
can  help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  home- 
buyer's  mortgage.  Beyond  this,  the  full 
financial  influence  of  the  Government 
must  continue  to  be  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  general  credit  ease  and  further 
monetary  growth  while  the  economy  is 
lecovermg.  Some  further  downward 
adjustments  in  interest  rates,  particu- 
larly those  which  have  been  slow  to 
adjust  in  the  recent  recession,  are  clearly 
desirable;  and  certainly  to  increase  them 
would  choke  off  recovery. 

These  expansionary  measures  at  a 
time  of  unemplosTnent.  unused  capacity 
and  stable  price  levels,  are  not  infla- 
tionary. This  Is  important,  for  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  restoring  world 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  halting  the  out- 
flow of  gold  and  improving  our  balance 
of  paymcnt.s.  During  the  last  2  months, 
our  gold  stocks  actually  increased  by 
$17  million,  compared  to  a  loss  of  $635 
million  during  the  last  2  months  of  1960. 
We  must  maintain  this  progress — and 
this  will  require  the  cooperation  and 
self-restraint  of  everyone.  As  recovery 
progresses,  there  will  be  temptations  to 
seek  unjustified  price  and  wage  in- 
creases. These  we  cannot  afford. 
They  would  only  handicap  our  efforts 
to  comF>ete  abroad  and  to  achieve  full 
recovery  here  at  home.  Labor  and 
management  mu.st — and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will — pursue  responsible  wage 
and  price  policies  in  these  critical  times. 
I  look  to  the  Presidents  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Policy  to 
give  a  strong  lead  in  this  direction. 

Moreover,  if  the  budget  deficit  now 
increased  by  the  needs  of  our  security 
is  to  be  held  within  manageable  propor- 
tions, if  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal 
integrity  and  world  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold 
tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards:  and 
I  must  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard— to  refrain  from 
adding  funds  or  programs,  desirable  as 
they  may  be,  to  the  budget — to  end  the 
postal  deficit  through  increased  rates, 
a  deficit,  incidentally,  which  exceeds  the 
flscal  year  1962  cost  of  all  the  space  and 
defense  measures  I  am  submitting  to- 
day—to provide  full  pay-as-you-build 
highway  financing,  and  to  close  those 
tax  loopholes  earUer  specified.  Our  se- 
curity and  progress  cannot  be  cheaply 
purchased;  and  their  price  must  be 
found  in  what  we  all  forgo  as  well  as 
what  we  all  must  pay. 

I  stress  the  strength  of  our  economy 
because  It  is  essential  to  our  strength  as 
a  nation.  And  what  is  true  in  our  case 
is  true  of  other  countries.  Their  strength 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  depends  on 
the  strength  of  their  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  Their  ability  to  resist  im- 
perialism from  without  and  subversion 
from  within  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  their  capacity  for  orderly  political 
and  economic  growth. 
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This  is  particularly  true  in  those  less- 
developed  countries  that  have  become 
the  great  arena  of  sltugple  And  that 
is  why  our  re.spon.se  to  their  danger  mu.^l 
be  essentially  constiuctive  We  want  to 
generate  hope  m  those  countries.  We 
want  to  help  them  modernize  their  so- 
cieties, broaden  human  opportunity,  and 
stand  as  equal  pai  n^eis  m  the  community 
of  free  nations.  We  would  be  badly 
mistaken  to  consider  their  problems  in 
military  terms  alone 

For  no  amount  of  arms  and  armies 
can  help  stabilize  those  governments 
which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve 
social  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Military  pacts  cannot  help 
nations  whose  social  injustice  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  invite  insurgency  and  pene- 
tration and  subversion.  The  most  skill- 
ful counterguerrilla  efforts  available 
cannot  succeed  where  the  local  popula- 
tion is  too  caught  up  in  its  own  miseiT 
to  be  concerned  about  the  rdvance  of- 
comnumism.  We  would  be  badly  mis- 
taken to  consider  these  problems  in 
military  terms  with  all  the  people.  But 
for  those  who  share  this  view  we  stand 
ready  now,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to 
provide  generously  of  our  skills,  or  our 
capital,  and  of  our  food  to  assist  the 
peoples  of  the  less-developed  nations  to 
reach  their  goals  in  freedom,  and  to  help 
them  before  they  are  engulfed  in  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  sub- 
versive activity  can  corrupt  a  nation 
working  with  confidence  for  a  better 
society,  under  leader.^hip  it  trusts,  and 
with  inciea.sing  participation  by  all  in 
the  benefits  of  new  de\elopment 

This  is  our  concept  We  stand  ready 
now  to  provide  generoush  of  our  skills, 
our  capital,  and  oui  luod  to  a.ssist  the 
i)eoples  of  the  less-developed  nations  to 
reach  their  goals,  and  to  help  them  be- 
fore they  aie  engulfed   m  crisis. 

This  is  also  our  great  opportunity  in 
1961,  If  we  grasp  it,  then  sub\ersion  to 
prevent  its  successes  exposed  a.--  an  un- 
justifiable attempt  to  keep  these  na- 
tions from  being  either  free  or  equal 
But  if  we  do  not  pursue  it.  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  unstable  goveniments  and  un- 
fulfilled hope.s  will  surely  lead  to  a  .'<?i  le,-^ 
of  totalitarian  receiverships. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  I  outlined  to  the 
Congress  a  new  program  for  aiding 
emerging  nations;  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  transmit  shortly  draft  legislation  to 
implement  this  program,  to  establish  a 
new  Act  for  International  Development 
'AID),  '>nd  to  add  to  the  figures  pre- 
viously requested,  in  view  of  the  swift 
pace  of  critical  events,  an  additional 
$250  million  for  a  Presidential  contin- 
gency fund,  to  be  used  only  upon  a 
Presidential  determination  in  each  case, 
with  regular  and  complete  reports  to  the 
Congress  in  eacn  case  when  there  is  a 
sudden  and  extraordinary  drain  upon 
our  regular  funds  which  we  cannot  fore- 
see, as  illustrated  by  recent  events  in 
southeast  Asia  which  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  this  emergency  reserve. 

I  make  this  additional  request  because 
of  my  conviction  that  in  these  uncertain 
times  we  must  have  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  new,  but  as  yet  unknown,  crises 
and  opportunities.  The  total  amount 
requested— now  raised  to  $2  65  billion— 
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is  both  minimal  and  crucial.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
the  growing  thieat.-^  to  freedom  around 
the  world— and  who  is  asking  what  more 
v.e  can  do — can  weaken  or  oppo.-^e  the 
smgle  most  important  pros:; ram  avail- 
able for  building  the  frontieis  of  free- 
dom. 

Our  hopes  for  the  Latin  American  Al- 
liance for  Progress — our  hopes  for  im- 
proving    the     excellent     start     toward 
planned     development    that    has    been 
made   in    a    number   of    countries — our 
hopes  for  frustrating  alien  piopauanda 
and  subversion  by  creating  a  climate  for 
peaceful    progress — and    our    hopes   for 
convincing  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions to  increase  their  role  in  this  en- 
deavor— all  depend  upon  Congress  en- 
acting the  full  amount  of  fimds  and.  of 
equal    importance,    the    long-tenn   bor- 
rowing authority  which  I  have  requested. 
Let  me  stress  there  are  many  bright 
spots   in   thiS  picture.     With   the   very 
convincing    help    of   the    Congress,    the 
Latin  American  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
about  to  be  launched  successfully.     Our 
great  partner  to  the  north,  who  received 
my  wife  and  me  so  generously,  is  indi- 
cating   renewed    interest.      Our    good 
neighbors  to  the  south  are  making  ma- 
jor strides  to  build  the  bulw  arks  of  free- 
dom— economic    and    social    progress — 
against    the    further    encroachment    of 
communism.     Other  less-developed  na- 
tions are  recognizing  the  need  for  greater 
effort  and  reform  on  their  own  behalf — 
and  other   NATO   allies   are   indicating 
their  willingness  to  help  make  this  dec- 
ade of  progress  a  turning  point.    There 
is   much   to   be   done — but  we  are  not 
alone. 

All  that  I  have  said  makes  it  clear  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  worldwide  struggle 
to  preserve  and  promote  the  ideals  we 
share  with  all  mankind,  or  have  alien 
ideals  forced  upon  us.  That  struggle 
has  highlighted  the  role  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  our  primary  organ  foi 
disseminating  information  overseas 
This  activity  a.ssumes  critical  impo!  - 
tance  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  and  we  must  be  able  to  respond 
quickly.  It  is  e.sscntial  that  the  funds 
previously  requested  for  this  effort  be  not 
only  approved  in  full,  but  increased  to 
total  just  over  $121  million. 

This  new  request  is  for  additional  radio 
and    television   in    Latin    Ameiica    and 
southeast  Asia.     These  tools  are  particu- 
larly effective  in  the  cities  and  villas e.'- 
of  those  great  continents  as  a  means  of 
reaching  millions  of  uncertain  peoples 
to  tell  them  of  our  confidence  in  freedom 
In  Latin  America,  we  are  proposing  to 
increase   our   Spanish    and    Portuguese 
broadcasts  to  a  total  of  154  hours  a  week, 
compared   to  42   today— none   of  which 
is  in  Portuguese,  the  language  of  about 
one-third  of  the  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica.   The  Soviets.  Red  Chinese,  and  sat- 
ellites    already     broadcast     into    Latin 
America  more   than   134   hours  a   week 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.     Communist 
China  alone  does  more  public  informa- 
tion broadcasting  in  our  own  hemisphere 
than  we  do.     Moreover,  powerful  prop- 
aganda broadcasts  from   Havana,   now- 
heard    throughout   Latin  America,   are 
encouraging  new  revolutions  in  several 


countries:  and  oui  efforts  to  isolate  and 
counter  this  menace  require  increased 
efforts  to  con"ey  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas the  true  nature  of  Communist  ob- 
jectives in  this  hemisphere  To 
stren.cthen  all  of  Latin  America,  we  need 
the  widest  possible  appreciaticn  of  our 
Alianza  para  Progreso,  and  its  mean- 
ing to  poverty  stricken  peoples. 

Similarly,  in  Laos,  Vietnam  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand,  we  must  communi- 
cate our  determination  and  support  to 
those  upon  whom  our  hopes  f.^r  resist- 
ing the  Communi.st  tide  m  that  con- 
tinent must  ultimately  rest.  Our  inter- 
est IS  solely  in  the  truth— the  truth 
that  will  make  men  free. 

But  while  we  talk  of  shaiing  and 
building  and  the  competition  of  ideas 
others  talk  of  arms  and  ihre&ten  war! 
So  we  have  learned  to  keep  our  defenses 
strong — and  to  cooi>erate  with  others  in 
a  partnership  of  self-defen.se.  The 
events  of  recent  w  eeks  ha\  e  caused  us  to 
look  anew  at  these  efforts. 

1.  The  center  of  freedom  s  defense  is 
our  network  of  world  alliarces,  ex- 
tending from  NATO,  appro\-ed  by  a 
Democratic  President  and  a  Republican 
Coneress  to  SEATO,  approved  by  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  These  alliance.s  were  con- 
structed m  the  1940's  and  1950s— it  is 
our  task  in  the  1960s  to  strencthen 
them. 

To  meet  the  changing  conditions  of 
power,  we  have  endor.^-ed  an  increased 
emphasis  on  NATO  conventional 
strength,  .^^t  the  same  time  we  are  af- 
firming our  con\iction  that  the  NATO 
nuclear  deterrent  must  also  be  kept 
strong,  I  have  made  clear  our  intention 
to  commit  to  the  NATO  command,  for 
this  purpose,  the  five  Polatis  submannes 
ori.sinally  suggested  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, with  the  pos.sibility  of  more  to 
come.  Our  will  and  oui  capacity  to  resist 
all  types  of  at;gre.ssion  in  the  NATO 
treaty  area  should  be  clear  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  mrscalculation:  and  if  thev  so 
remain,  I  am  certain  theie  will  be  no 
such  attack. 

2  A  major  part  of  oui  partneiship  for 
self-defense  is  the  military  assistance 
program  The  defen.se  of  freedom  must 
rest  upon  effective  combining  of  the  ef- 
forts of  local  forces  with  our  own  plans 
and  a.ssistanc€  In  areas  directly 
threatened  by  o\  ert  invasion,  local  force's 
must  have  the  capacity  to  liold  back  an 
aggressor  luitil  help  can  be  proMded 
And  the  mam  burden  of  local  defense 
against  local  attack,  subversion,  msui - 
rection.  or  guerrilla  warfare  must  of 
necessity  rest  on  local  forces  \Miere 
these  forces  have  the  necessary  will  and 
capacity  to  cope  with  such  threat-s,  our 
intervention  is  rarely  neces-sary  or  help- 
ful. Where  the  will  is  present  and  only 
capacity  is  lacking,  our  military  assist- 
ance   program   can    be   of   help. 

But  this  program,  like  economic  as- 
sistance, needs  a  new  emphasis.  It  can- 
not be  extended  without  regard  to  the 
social,  political,  and  military  refonns 
essential  to  internal  respect  and  sta- 
bility. The  equipment  and  training  pro- 
vided must  be  tailored  to  legitimate  local 
needs  and  to  our  own  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies,  not  to  our  suppl.\  of  mili- 
tary stocks  or  a  local  leader's  desire  for 
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military  display.  And  mihiaiy  assi.st- 
ance  can.  In  addition  to  its  militaiy  pur- 
poses, make  a  contribution  to  economic 
progress.  The  domestic  works  of  our 
own  Army  Engineers  are  an  example  of 
the  role  which  military  forces  in  the 
emerging  countries  can  piay  in  village 
development,  sanitation,  and  roadbuild- 
mg.  Thus,  while  kept  separate  from 
economic  assistance,  this  program  must 
be  closely  coordinated  with  it  under  our 
Ambassadors  abroad. 

In  an  earlier  message,  I  requested  $1.6 
billion  for  military-  assistance,  stating 
that  this  would  maintain  existing  force 
levels,  but  that  I  could  not  foresee  how 
much  more  might  prove  to  be  required. 
It  is  now  clear  that  this  is  not  enough — 
that  many  countries  need  increa.>ed  mo- 
bility, modernization,  and  paramiiitai-y 
equipment — and  that  others  must  in- 
crease their  capability  to  work  effectively 
with  outside  forces  dispatched  to  help 
them  in  an  emergency.  The  present 
crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  on  which  the 
Vice  President  has  made  a  valuable  re- 
port— the  rising  threat  of  communism  in 
Latin  America — the  increasing  arms 
trafHc  m  Africa — and  all  the  new  pres- 
sures on  every  nation  found  on  the  map 
by  tracing  your  finger  along  the  borders 
of  the  Communist  bloc  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East — ail  make  clear  the  dimen- 
sion of  our  needs. 

I  therefore  request  the  Congress  to 
provide  a  total  of  $1,885  billion  for  mili- 
tary assistance  m  the  comuig  fiscal 
year — an  amount  less  than  that  re- 
quested a  year  ago — but  a  minimum 
which  must  be  assured  if  we  are  to  help 
those  nations  make  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. This  must  be  pmdently  and 
wisely  spent — and  that  will  be  our  com- 
mon endeavor.  But  let  me  say  again 
that  military  and  economic  assistance 
has  been  a  heavy  burden  on  our  citizens 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  recognize  the 
strong  pressures  against  it,  but  this  bat- 
tle is  far  from  over.  It  is  reaching  its 
most  crucial  stage  and  I  b*4ieve  we 
should  participate  in  it.  We  cannot 
merely  state  our  opposition  to  totali- 
tarianism without  paying  the  price  of 
helping  those  now  under  the  greatest 
pressures. 

VI        OUR      OW!*       MIMTARY       AN'n       INTEU-ICENCE 

In  line  with  these  developments.  I 
have  directed  a  further  reinforcement 
of  our  own  capacity  to  deter  or  resist 
nonnuclear  aggression.  Our  nuclear 
strength  and  our  deteiTent  capacity  are 
adequately  safeguarded  by  what  I  have 
requested  in  an  earlier  message:  and  if 
their  strength  and  invulnerability  are 
maintained,  and  if  the  Western  alliance 
remains  resolute  and  united,  there  will 
be  no  general  nuclear  attack.  Even  in 
the  conventional  field,  with  one  excep- 
tion. I  find  no  present  need  for  large 
new  levies  of  men.  What  is  needed  is 
rather  a  change  of  position  to  give  us 
still  further  increases  in  our  flexibility. 
our  adaptability,  and  our  readine.<«. 
Therefore: 

'  I '  First.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete reorganization  and  modernization 
of  the  Army's  divisional  ."Structure,  lo  in- 
crease its  nonnuclear  firepower,  to  im- 


prove Its  tactical  mobility  in  any  en- 
vironment, to  insure  its  flexibihty  to 
meet  any  direct  or  mdirect  threat,  to 
facilitate  its  coordination  with  our  ma- 
jor allies,  and  to  provide  modern  mech- 
anized divisions  in  Europe  and  new  air- 
borne brigades  in  both  the  Pacific  and 
Europe. 

i2i  Second,  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
for  an  additional  $100  million  to  begin 
the  procurement  task  necessary  to  re- 
equip  this  new  Army  structure  with  the 
most  modern  materiel.  New  helicopters, 
new  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  new 
howiuers.  for  example,  must  be  obtained 
now.  These  funds  will  be  added  to  those 
already  requested  or  reprogramed  from 
other  sources. 

<3i  Third.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  expand  rapidly  and 
substantially  the  orientation  of  existing 
forces  for  the  conduct  of  nonnuclear 
war.  paramilitary  operations,  and  sub- 
limited  or  unconventional  wars.  He  as- 
sures me  that,  by  reprograming  existing 
funds  as  permitted  by  law,  over  $100 
million  can  be  directed  to  this  objective 
without  additional  appropriations  this 
year.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  ac- 
celerating the  purchase  of  new  non- 
nuclear  weapons  and  equipment,  in- 
creasing air  and  amphibious  lift 
capacity,  and  so  deploying  forces  and 
equipment  that  they  can  be  quickly 
moved  to  meet  any  outbreak  of  trouble. 

In  addition,  our  special  forces  and  un- 
conventional warfare  units  will  be  in- 
creased and  reoriented.  Throughout  the 
."services  new  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  special  skills  and  languages  which 
ai-e  required  to  work  with  local  popula- 
tions in  all  the  social,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, governmental,  and  other  efforts 
that  are  short  of  open  conflict  but  nec- 
essary to  counter  Communist -sponsored 
guerrillas  or  insurgents. 

(4>  Fourth,  the  Army  is  developing 
plans  to  make  possible  a  much  more 
rapid  deployment  of  a  major  portion  of 
Its  highly  trained  Reserve  Forces.  When 
these  plans  are  completed  and  the  Re- 
^erve  is  strengthened,  two  combat- 
equipped  divisions,  plus  their  supporting 
forces,  a  total  of  89,000  men,  could  be 
ready  in  an  emergency  for  operations 
with  but  3  weeks"  notice — 2  more  divi- 
sions with  but  5  weeks'  notice — and  6 
additional  divisions  and  their  supporting 
force.";,  making  a  total  of  10  divisions, 
could  be  dpployablc  with  less  than  8 
weeks'  notice.  In  short,  these  new  plans 
will  allow  us  to  almost  double  the  combat 
power  of  the  Army  in  less  than  2  months, 
compared  to  the  nearly  9  months  here- 
tofore required. 

(5)  Fifth,  to  enhance  the  already 
formidable  ability  of  the  Marine  Corps 
to  respond  to  limited  war  emergencies. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  $60  mil- 
lion to  increase  Marine  Corps  strength 
to  190.000  men.  This  will  increase  the 
initial  impact  and  staying  power  of  our 
three  Marine  divisions  and  three  air 
wings,  and  provide  a  trained  nucleus  for 
further  immediate  expansion,  if  neces- 
for  self-defense. 

(6)  Finally,  to  cite  one  other  area  of 
activities  that  are  both  legitimate  and 
necessary  as  a  means  of  .self-defense  in 
an  age  of  hidden  perils,  our  whole  intel- 


ligence effort  must  be  reviewed,  and  its 
coordination  with  other  elements  of  pol- 
icy assuied.  This  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  public  discussion  is  useful,  nor  are 
current  studies  completed.  But  the 
Congress  and  Uie  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  that  we  will  institute 
whatever  new  organization,  policies,  and 
control  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
maximum  coordination  and  use  of  all 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  re- 
sources in  the  attainment  of  our  objec- 
tives. 

CIVIL     OEFELNSE 

One  major  element  of  the  national 
security  program  which  this  Nation  has 
never  squarely  faced  up  to  is  civil  de- 
fense. This  problem  arises  not  from 
present  trends  but  from  past  inaction. 
In  the  past  decade  we  have  intermit- 
tently considered  a  \arKly  of  programs, 
but  we  have  never  adupu  d  a  con.sistent 
I>olicy,  Public  considerations  have  been 
largely  characterized  by  apathy,  indif- 
ference and  skepticism,  while,  at  the 
.same  time,  many  of  the  civil  defense 
plans  proposed  have  been  so  far  reach- 
ing or  unrealLstic  that  they  liave  not 
gained  essential  supp>ort 

This  administration  has  been  looking 
\ery  hard  at  exactly  what  civil  defense 
can  and  cannot  do.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
tained cheaply.  It  cannot  give  an  as- 
surance of  blast  protection  that  will  be 
proof  against  surprise  attack  or  guaran- 
teed against  obsolescence  or  destruction 
And  It  cannot  deter  a  nuclear  attack 

We  will  drtci  an  enemy  from  making 
a  nuclear  attack  only  if  our  retaliatory 
power  is  so  strong  and  so  invulnerable 
that  he  knows  he  would  b**  destroyed  by 
our  response.  I  Applause  1  If  we  have 
that  streiigth,  civil  defense  is  not  needed 
to  deter  an  attack.  If  we  should  ever 
lack  it,  civil  defense  would  not  be  an 
adequate  substitute. 

But  this  deterrent  concept  assumes  ra- 
tional calculations  by  rational  men 
And  the  hi.story  of  this  planet  is  suffi- 
cient to  remind  u.s  of  the  possibilities  of 
an  irrational  attack,  a  miscalculation, 
an  accidental  war  which  cannot  be  either 
foreseen  or  deterred.  The  nature  of 
modern  warfare  heightens  these  possi- 
bilities. It  is  on  this  basis  that  civil  de- 
fense can  readily  be  justified — as  iivsur- 
ance  for  the  civilian  population  in  the 
event  of  such  a  miscalculation.  It  is  in- 
surance we  trust  will  never  be  needed — 
but  insurance  which  we  could  never  for- 
give ourselves  for  forgoing  in  the  event 
of  catastrophe. 

Once  the  validity  of  this  concept  is 
recognized,  there  is  no  point  in  delaying 
the  initiation  of  a  nationwide  long- 
range  program  of  identif:  mg  present 
fallout  shelter  capacity  and  providing 
.■shelter  in  new  and  exi.sting  structures. 
Such  a  program  would  prottTt  millions 
of  people  against  the  hazards  of  radioac- 
tive fallout  in  the  event  of  a  large-.scale 
nuclear  attack.  To  a.ssure  effective  use 
of  these  shelters,  additional  measures 
Will  be  required  for  warning,  training. 
radiological  monitoring,  and  stockpiling 
of  food  and  medicines.  And  effective  per- 
formance of  the  entire  program  requires 
not  only  new  legislative  authority  and 
more  funds,  but  also  sound  organizaflon- 
al  arrangements. 
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tl)  Therefore,  under  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1958.  I  am  a.ssiuning  resn^n- 
sibility  for  this  jn-ogram  to  the  top  civil- 
ian authority  already  responsible  for 
continental  defense,  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. It  is  important  that  this  func- 
tion remain  civilian  in  nature  and  lead- 
ership; and  this  feature  will  not  be 
changed.  Responsibilities  for  prepared- 
ness programs  in  connection  with  health, 
food,  manpower,  transportation,  and 
other  needs  In  the  event  of  an  attack 
\^ill  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partment and  agency  heads,  all  of  whom 
will  work  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. For  their  role  remains  an  essen- 
tial one. 

(2)  The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  will  be  reconstituted  as  a 
small  staff  agency  to  assist  me  in  the 
coordination  of  these  functions.  To 
more  accurately  describe  its  role,  its 
title  should  be  changed  to  the  "Offlce 
of  Emergf-ncy  Planning  ' 

'3»  As  soon  as  thase  newly  charged 
with  these  responsibilities  have  pre- 
pared new  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion requests,  such  requests  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  a  much- 
strengthened  Federal-State  civil  defense 
program  Such  a  program  will  provide 
Federal  funds  for  identifying  fallout 
shelter  capacity  in  existing  structures, 
and  it  will  include,  where  appropriate, 
incorporation  of  shelter  in  Federal 
buildings,  new  requirements  for  shelter 
in  buildinL;s  constructed  with  Federal 
financial  assistance,  and  matching 
grants  and  other  incentives  for  con- 
structing shelter  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  piivate  buildings 

Federal  appropriations  for  civil  de- 
fense in  fiscal  1962  under  this  program 
wiU  in  all  likelihood  be  more  than  triple 
the  pending  budget  requests;  and  they 
will  increase  sharply  in  subsequent  years. 
Financial  participation  will  also  be  re- 
quired from  State  and  local  governments 
and  from  private  citizens  But  no  in- 
surance is  cost  free,  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  his  commimity  must  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  this  form 
of  surnval  insurance  justifies  the  ex- 
penditure of  effort,  time,  and  monev. 
For  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  it  does 

DISARMAMENT 

I  cannot  end  this  discussion  of  de- 
fense and  armaments  without  empha- 
sizing our  strongest  hope:  the  creation 
of  an  orderly  world  where  disarmament 
will  be  possible.  1  Applause.]  Our  arms 
do  not  prepare  for  war— they  are  efforts 
to  discourage  and  resist  the  adventures 
of  others  that  could  end  in  war. 

That  is  why  it  is  consistent  with 
these  efforts  that  we  continue  to  press 
for  properly  safeguarded  disai-mament 
measures.  At  Geneva,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  put 
forward  concrete  proposals  to  make  clear 
our  wish  to  meet  the  Soviets  halfway  in 
an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— 
the  flnst  significant  step  toward  disai-ma- 
ment.  Up  to  now.  t):fir  response  has 
not  been  what  we  hoped;  but  Mr.  Dean 
returned  last  night  to  Geneva,  and  we 
It. tend  to  go  the  last  mile  in  patience  to 
secure  this  gain  if  we  can,    (Applause.] 
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Meanwhile,  we  arc  determined  to  keep 
disarmament  high  on  our  agenda— to 
make  an  intensified  effort  to  develop 
acceptable  ix)lilical  and  technical  alter- 
natives to  the  present  arms  race.  To  this 
end  I  soon  shall  send  to  the  Congress  a 
measure  to  establish  a  strengthened  and 
enlarged  Disarmament  Administration. 
Such  an  agency  can  intensify  and  mi- 
prove  our  studies  and  research  on  this 
problem,  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  reason  will  prevail,  and  all  liations 
of  the  world  will  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
realistic  and  safeguarded  disarmament 
in  a  world  of  law. 


SPACE 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  win  the  battle  that 
is  going  on  around  the  world   between 
freedom  and  tyranny,  if  we  are  to  win 
the  battle  for  men  s  minds,  the  dramatic 
achievements  in  space  which  occurred  in 
recent  weeks  should  have  made  clear  to 
us  all,  as  did  the  sputnik  m  1957,  the  im- 
pact of  this  adventure  on  the  minds  of 
men  everywhere  who  are  attempting  to 
make   a    deternunation   of   whicii    road 
they   should   take.     Since   early   in   my 
term  our  efforts  in  space  have  been  un- 
der   review.      With    the    advice    of    the 
Vice  President,  who  is  Chairman  of  tlie 
National  Space  Council,  we  have  exam- 
ined where  we  are  strong  and  where  we 
are   not.    where    we    may    succeed    and 
where  we  may  not.     Now  it  is  time  to 
take  longer  strides — time  for  a  great  new 
American  enterprise — time  for  this  Na- 
tion to  take  a  clearly  leading  role  in 
space  achievement  which  in  many  ways 
may    hold    the    key    to    our    future    on 
earth.     I  Applause.  I 

I  beheve  we  possess  all  the  resources 
and  all  the  talents  necessary.  But  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  have 
never  made  the  national  decisions  or 
marshaled  the  national  resources  re- 
quired for  such  leadership.  We  have 
never  specified  long-range  goals  on  an 
mgent  time  schedule,  or  managed  our 
lesources  and  our  time  so  as  to  insure 
their  fulfillment. 

Recognizing  the  headstart  obtained 
by  the  Soviets  with  their  large  rocket 
engines,  which  gives  them  many  months 
of  leadtime,  and  recognizing  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  exploit  thij  lead  for 
seme  time  to  come  in  still  more  impres- 
sive succes.ses,  we  nevertheless  are  re- 
quired to  make  new  efforts  on  our  own. 
For  while  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we 
shall  one  day  be  first,  we  can  guarantee 
that  any  failure  to  make  this  effort  will 
find  us  last.  [Applause]  We  take  an 
additional  ri.sk  by  making  it  in  full  view 
of  the  world— but  as  shown  by  the  feat 
of  Astronaut  Shepard,  this  very  risk  en- 
hances our  stature  when  we  are  success- 
ful. But  this  is  not  merely  a  race. 
Space  is  open  to  us  now ;  and  our  eager- 
ness to  share  its  meaning  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  efforts  of  others.  We  go 
into  space  because  whatever  mankind 
must  undertake,  freemen  must  fully 
share.     I  Applause  ] 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress,  above 
and  beyond  the  mcrease-s  I  have  earlier 
requested  for  space  activities,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  are  needed  to  meet 
the  following  national  goals; 

First.  I  believe  that  tliis  Nation  should 
commit  itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  be- 


fore this  decade  is  out  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  returnnig  him  safely  to 
eartli  No  smgle  space  project  in  this 
period  will  be  more  exciting,  or  more  im- 
pressive to  mankind,  or  more  important 
for  the  long-range  exploration  of  space; 
and  none  will  be  so  difficult  or  exper.sive 
to  accomplish.  Including  necessary  sup- 
porting research,  this  objective  will  le- 
quire  an  additional  $531  million  this  year 
and  still  higher  sums  in  the  future.  "  We 
propose  to  accelerate  de\elopment  of  the 
appropriate  lunar  spacecraft  We  pro- 
pose to  develop  alternate  liquid  and 
sohd  fuel  boosters  much  lari;er  than  any 
now  being  developed,  until  certain  which 
is  superior.  We  propose  additional 
funds  for  other  engme  development  and 
for  immanned  explorations—explora- 
tions which  are  particularly  important 
for  one  purpose  which  this  Nation  will 
never  overlook:  the  survival  of  tiie  man 
who  first  makes  this  daring  flight  But 
in  a  very  real  sense,  it  will  not  be  one 
man  going  to  the  moon— we  make  this 
judgment  affirmatively— it  will  be  an  en- 
tire nation.  For  aU  of  us  must  wo;  k  to 
put  him  there. 

Second,  an  additional  $23  million,  to- 
gether with  $7  million  already  available, 
will  accelerate  development  of  the 
Rover  nuclear  rocket  This  is  a  tech- 
nological enterprise  in  which  we  aie  well 
on  the  way  to  striking  progress,  and 
which  gives  promise  of  some  day  pro\id- 
mg  a  means  for  even  more  exciting  and 
ambitious  exploration  of  space,  perhaps 
beyond  the  moon  {jerhaps  to  "the  very 
ends  of  the  solar  system  itself. 

Third,  an  additifinai  $50  million  will 
make  the  most  of  our  present  leadership 
by  accelerating  the  use  of  space  satel- 
lites for  worldwide  comn1unlcatlon^ 
When  we  ha\e  jiut  into  space  a  sysf^m 
that  will  enable  people  in  remote  areas 
of  the  earth  to  exchange  messages,  hold 
conversations,  and  eventually  see  tele- 
vision programs,  we  will  have  achieved 
a  success  as  beneficial  as  it  will  be  sf  ik- 
ing. 

Fourth  an  additional  $75  million — of 
which  $53  million  is  for  the  Weather 
Bureau— will  help  give  us  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  a  satellite  system  for  world- 
wide weather  observation  Such  a  sys- 
tem will  bo  of  inestimable  commercial 
and  scientific  value,  and  the  information 
It  provides  will  be  made  freely  available 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  it  be  clear— and  this  is  a  judgment 
which    the    Members    of    the    Congress 
must  finally  make — let  it  be  clear  that 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  accept  a  firm  commitment  to  a 
new   course  of   action— a  course  which 
will  last  for  many  years  and  carry  very 
heavy  costs.   S531   million  in   the  fi.-^cal 
year  1962  and  an  estimated  $7-9  bnlion 
additional  over  the  next  5  years.     If  we 
are  to  go  only  halfway,  or  reduce  our 
sights  in   the  face  of   difficulty,  m  my 
judgment  it  would  be  better  not  to  go 
at  all.     Thi.v  IS  a  clioice  w  hich  tins  coun- 
try must  make,  and  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  you  will  consider 
the  matter  carefully.     It  is  a  most  im- 
portant decision  that  we  make  as  a  na- 
tion:  but  all  of  you  have  lived  through 
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the  last  4  years  and  have  seen  the  signi- 
ficance of  space  and  the  adventures  in 
space,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  ultimate  meaning,'  will 
be  of  the  mastery  of  space  I  believe 
we  should  go  to  the  moon.  But  I  think 
every  citizen  of  this  country  a.s  well  as 
the  Members  of  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  matter  carefully  in  making 
their  judgment,  to  which  we  have  given 
attention  over  many  weeks  and  months, 
as  It  is  a  heavy  burden:  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  agreeing,  or  desiring,  that  the 
United  States  take  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion in  outer  space  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  and  bear  the  bur- 
dens to  make  it  successful  If  we  are 
not.  we  should  decide  today  Ap- 
plause. 1 

Let  me  stress  also  that  more  money 
alone  will  not  do  the  job.  This  decision 
demands  a  major  national  commitment 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower, 
material  and  facilities,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  diversion  from  other  im- 
portant activities  where  they  are  already 
thinly  spread.  It  means  a  degree  of 
dedication,  organization,  and  discipline 
which  have  not  always  characterized 
our  research  and  development  efforts.  It 
means  we  cannot  afford  undue  work 
stoppages,  inflated  costs  of  material  or 
talent,  wasteful  interagency  rivalries,  or 
a  high  turnover  of  key  personnel. 

New  objectives  and  nev.-  money  can- 
not solve  these  problems.  They  could. 
in  fact,  aggravate  them  further — unless 
every  scientist,  every  engineer,  every 
serviceman,  every  technician,  contrac- 
tor, and  civil  servant  involved  gives  his 
personal  pledge  that  this  Nation  will 
move  forward,  with  the  full  speed  of 
freedom,  in  the  exciting  adventure  of 
space. 

CONCLUSION 

In   conclusion   let   me   emphasize   one 
point.    It  IS  not  a  pleasure  for  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  I  am  sure 
It  was  not  a  pleasure  for  my  predecessor. 
to  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
new  appropriations  which  place  burdens 
on  our  people.     I  came  to  thi.s  conclu- 
sion with  .some  reluctance      But   in  my 
judgment  this  is  a  most  .serious  time  in 
the  life  of  our  country  and  in  the  life 
of  freedom  around  the  globe,  and  it  is 
the   obligation  of   the  President  of   the 
United  States  to  at  least  make  his  rec- 
ommendation   to    the    Members   of    the 
Congress  .so  that   they  can   reach  their 
own  conclusions  with  that  judgment  be- 
fore them.     You  must  decide  yourselves, 
as  I  have  decided:   and  I  am  confident 
that   whether  you  finally  decide  in  the 
way    that   I   have   decided   or  not.   that 
your  judgment,  as  my  judgment,  will  be 
reached  on  wi.at  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  oui-  country.     .Applause.; 

In  conclusion,  let  m.e  emphasize  one 
further  point,  that  we  are  determined  as 
a  nation  in  1961  that  freedom  shall  sur- 
vive and  .succeed,  and  whatever  the  peril 
and  .setback.s  we  have  some  very  large 
advantages. 

The  first  is  the  simple  fact  that  we  are 
on  the  side  of  liberty— and.  since  the 
beginning  of  history,  liberty  has  been 
winning  out  all  over  the  globe.  [Ap- 
plause.J 


A  .second  great  asset  is  that  we  are  not 
alone.  We  have  friends  and  allies  all 
over  the  world  who  share  oui-  devotion 
to  freedom.  I  Applause.  I  May  I  cite  as 
a  symbol  of  traditional  and  effective 
friendship  the  great  ally  I  am  about  to 
visit — FYance.  I  look  forward  to  my  visit 
to  France,  and  to  my  discussion  with  the 
great  captain  of  the  Western  World. 
Pi-esident  de  Gaulle,  as  a  meeting  of 
particular  significance,  permitting  the 
kind  of  close  and  ranging  con.sultation 
which  will  strength  both  our  countries 
and  serve  their  common  purposes  of 
worldwide  peace  and  liberty.  (Ap- 
plause. I  Such  serious  conversations  do 
not  require  a  pale  unanimity — they  are 
rather  the  instruments  of  trust  and  un- 
derstanding over  a  long  road. 

A  third  asset  is  our  desire  for  peace. 
It  is  sincere  and  I  believe  the  world 
knows  it.  We  are  pioving  it  in  our  pa- 
tience at  the  test-ban  table,  and  we  are 
proving  it  in  the  U.N.  where  our  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  maintaining 
that  organization's  usefulness  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  independent  or  .small  na- 
tions. I  Applause.  I  In  the.se  and  other 
instances  the  response  of  our  opponents 
has  not  been  encouraging. 

Yet  it  is  important  that  they  should 
know  that  our  patience  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  is  nearly  inexhaustible, 
though  our  credulity  is  limited— that  our 
hopes  for  peace  are  unfailing,  while  our 
determination  to  protect  our  security  is 
resolute.  For  these  rea.sons  I  have  long 
thought  it  wise  to  meet  with  the  Soviet 
Premier  for  a  personal  exchange  of 
views.  A  meeting  in  Vienna  next 
month  turned  out  to  be  convenient  for 
us  both:  and  the  Austrian  Government 
has  kindly  made  us  welcome.  No 
formal  agenda  is  planned  and  no  nego- 
tiations will  be  undertaken:  but  we  will 
make  clear  that  Americas  enduring 
concern  is  for  both  peace  and  free- 
dom I  applause  1 — that  we  are  anxious 
to  live  in  harmony  with  the  Russian 
people — that  we  .seek  no  conquests,  no 
satellites,  no  riches — and  that  we  seek 
only  the  day  when  "nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore"  [applause]. 

Finally,  our  greatest  asset  in  this 
struggle  is  the  American  people — their 
willingness  to  pay  the  price  for  these 
programs — to  understand  and  accept  a 
long  struggle — to  share  their  resources 
with  other  less  fortunate  peoples — to 
meet  the  tax  levels  and  close  the  tax 
loopholes  I  have  requested— to  exercise 
self-restraint  instead  of  pushing  up 
wages  or  prices,  or  overproducing  cer- 
tain crops,  or  spreading  military  secrets, 
or  urging  unessential  expenditures  or 
improper  monopolies  or  harmful  work 
stoppages — to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps 
or  the  armed  services  or  the  Federal 
civil  service,  or  the  Congress— to  strive 
for  excellence  in  their  schools,  in  their 
cities  and  in  their  physical  fitne.ss  and 
that  of  their  children — to  take  part  in 
civil  defense— to  pay  higher  postal 
rates,  higher  payroll  taxes  and  higher 
teachers'  salaries  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  society — to  show  friendship  to  stu- 
dents and  visitors  from  other  lands  who. 


after  visiting  us.  go  back  in  many  cases 
to  be  the  future  leaders  of  their  country. 
with  an  image  of  America;  and  I  want 
that  image,  and  I  know  you  do.  to  be 
affirmative  and  positive.  And  finally,  to 
practice  democracy  at  home,  in  all 
States,  with  all  races,  to  respect  each 
other  and  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  citizens.     [Applause.] 

I  have  not  asked  for  a  single  program 
which  did  not  cause  one  or  all  Ameri- 
cans some  inconvenience,  or  some  hard- 
ship, or  some  sacrifice.  But  they  have 
responded— and  you  in  the  Congress 
have  responded  to  your  duty — and  I  feel 
confident  in  asking  today  for  a  similar 
response  to  these  new  and  larger  de- 
mands. It  is  heartening  to  know,  as  I 
journey  abroad,  that  our  country  is 
united  in  its  commitment  to  freedom — 
and  is  ready  to  do  its  duty.  I  Applause, 
the  Members  rising.  J 

At  1  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


1961 
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JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m.  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  President's  mes- 
sage will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  rece.ss  until  2:30  o'clock  p.m. 

Accordingly  <at  1  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  un- 
til 2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


COMMITTEE  ON   VEIERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  re- 
ports on  H.R.  6269.  H.R.  7148,  H.R.  2417 
and  H.R.  879. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


3 


BULLDOZERS     TO     COMMU- 
NIST CASTRO 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  House  resolution 
which  would  place  this  House  on  record 
as  opixj.siuK  tlie  shipment  of  any  equip- 
ment to  Communist  Cuba.  I  hope  this 
House  will  follow  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  Amei-ican  people  and 
oppose  without  compromise  this  black- 
mail. With  communism  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  United  States  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  looking  to  Congress 
to  save  this  Nation  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  complete  Communist 
domination 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  our  F>eople  are  shocked 
and  disturbed  as  never  before  in  mod- 
era  histoiT  over  this  fantastic  and  un- 
believable proposal  to  strengthen  our 
enemy  with  our  own  money  and  equip- 
ment. They  are  shocked  even  further 
by  the  suggestion  that  those  contribut- 
ing to  Castro's  support  would  be  guar- 
anteed Government  tax  exemption  for 
such  contributions. 

Our  Government  leaders  do  not  learn 
by    experience.      They    make    the    same 
mistakes  over  and  over  again     With  our 
gifts  of   trucks  and  mechanized   equip- 
ment we  enabled  Russia  to  occupy  and 
hold  all   of   central   Europe   in   slavery. 
It  was  British  and  French  appeasement 
of  the  raving  Hitler  that  gave  him  the 
time  to  build  up  his  bloody  and  ruth- 
less war  machine.     Some  of  the  coun- 
tries he  later  attacked  even  loaned  him 
money  and  equipment.    We  have  helped 
nation   after   nation   only   to  see   them 
join  Russia  and  her  growing  list  of  sat- 
ellites.    We  sent   Japan  the  scrap  iron 
which  killed  thousands  of  our  American 
servicemen.     Bulldozers,  trucks,  helium. 
and  all  such  material  will  definitely  help 
Castro  in  his  wild  ambitions  to  conquer 
militarily  and  by  subversion  all  of  south- 
ern and  central  America.     This  equip- 
ment will  unquestionably  enable  him  to 
build  airfields,  military  highways,  mis- 
sile   bases,   and    launching    ramps   with 
which  someday  to  hit  the  civilian  popu- 
lations of  New  Orleans.  Mobile.  Miami. 
Jacksonville,  and  other  great  cities.    Our 
Goverrunent  helped  Castro  into  power. 
Our  Government  helped  him  strengthen 
his   position  by  the   weak,   unsupported 
April  17  invasion,  and  now  we  propose 
to  give  him  the  military  strength  to  ad- 
vance against  our  Nation  and  our  West- 
ern allies.    We  should  prevent  any  group 
in  America  by  any  means  from  shipping 
anything  to  Castro  that  will  enable  him 
to  strengthen   his   Communist   position 
economically,  militarily,  or  otherwise. 

I  hope  this  House  will  adopt  this  res- 
olution before  it  is  too  late.  We  can- 
not, we  must  not  reward  Communist 
blackmail. 


ACTION   NEARS  ON   LEAD-ZINC 
SMALL  PRODUCERS  BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the  RtcoRc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi.  Speaker. 
Chairman  Aspinall  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  authorized  further  hearings  by  ihe 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  on  the 
lead  and  zinc  small  producers  bill,  on 
June  16th. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  a  sponsor  of  H.R. 
84  on  this  subject,  that  it  will  be  po.ssible 
on  that  date  to  receive  a  favorable  ad- 
ministration report  and  to  complete  sub- 
committee action  on  the  measure. 

While  the  administration  has  not  yet 
announced  its  position,  it  is  a  matter 
of  recoid  that  President  Kennedy  sup- 
ported an  Identical  pioix^.sal  while  serv- 
ing in  the  other  body  in  the  86Lh  Con- 
gress, and  publicly  deplored  the  bill  s 
veto  after  its  passage  by  Congress  last 
year. 

With  strong  bipartisan  .<^upport  in  both 
this  House  and  the  other  body,  there  is 
good  rea.«on  to  hope  that  action  is  near- 
ing  in  this  Congress  upon  tins  life-or- 
death  legislation  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican miners 


THE  LATE  DAVID  LYNN 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr. 

MCCORMACK  1 

Mr  MrCORMACK  M:  Speaker. 
David  Lynn,  who  served  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  1923  to  1954.  died  today 
after  a  short  illness.  Prior  to  his  service 
as  Architect.  Mr.  Lynn  .served  for  22 
years  under  previous  architects.  Edward 
Clark  and  Elliott  Woods. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  appointed  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  by  President  Coolidge  on 
August  22.  1923.  He  came  from  an  old 
family,  of  Frederick  and  Allegany 
Counties.  Md..  who  for  many  generations 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  judicial, 
military,  business  and  social  life  of  the 
State.  His  great,  groat  grandfather. 
Judge  David  Lynn,  was  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  apjwinted  m  1751  to  lay 
out  the  town  of  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  born  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va  . 
November  10.  1873:  was  educated  in 
public  schools  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Allegany  County  Academy.  He  entered 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol on  July  1.  1901  during  the  tenure  of 
Edward  Clark  as  Architect.  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  seventh  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  following  the  death  of  Elliott 
Woods. 

During  his  tenure  as  Arcliitect.  theie 
were  constructed  and  added  to  the  build- 
ings in  the  Leglisative  and  Judicial 
groups,  the  New  House  Office  Building, 
the  First  Street  wing  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, the  central  refrigeration  plant  and 
other  additions  to  the  Capitol  Power- 


plant,  the  annex  and  addition  to  the 
Main  Library  of  Congress  Building,  and 
the  legislative  garage. 

During  his  tenure,  the  62  acres  of  land 
lyms  immediately  north  of  Con.<;titutiori 
Avenue  were  acquired  and  divclopod  as 
part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  park  area: 
the  Capitol,  Senate,  and  House  Office 
Buildings  were  completely  air  condi- 
tioned: the  roofs  over  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  wings  of  the  Capii^jl  weie  recon- 
structed and  the  interiors  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Chambers  were  remodflcd; 
the  terraces  of  the  Capitol  Building  w  ere 
recon.sti  ucted 

The  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  was  relo- 
cated to  its  present  site  and  the  New 
Con-servatory  was  constructed  and  the 
grounds  developed  under  his  direction. 

In  connection  with  construction  proj- 
ects. Mr  Lynn  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Commi.ssion  for  Enlart:ing  the  Cai)i- 
tol  Grounds:  the  US  Supreme  Court 
Building  Commission:  the  Joint  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  acquire  a  site  ajid  additional 
buildings  for  the  Library  of  Conmt.ss: 
and  was  a  member  of  tlie  Zonmc  Com- 
-mi.ssion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
•Mley  Dwelling  Authority. 

He  served  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden  from  1934 
to  1954. 

Mr.  Lynn  retired  as  ArchitcK;t  of  the 
Capitol  on  September  30.  1954.  Until  his 
death,  he  contir.urd  to  reside  at  his  resi- 
dence. 3700  Quebec  Street  NW..  Wash- 
mston.  D.C. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Dave  Lyi.n  will 
always  remember  him  as  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  his  work  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  fine,  sweet  character  and  en- 
nobling state  of  mind 

To  his  loved  ones  left  behind  I  e.xtmd 
my  deep  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
Mr  SiJcaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  distin- 
gui.shed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mass:ichusctts.  the  former  Speaker  of 
the     Hou.se     of     Repre.sentatives      'Mr 

M.ARTIN  I 

Mr.   MARTIN 
Speaker,  I  want 
leader    I  Mr.  McCormack 
my  sincere  regieLs  at  the  death  of  David 
Lynn.    For  over  50  years  he  was  a  valued, 
trusted,  and  able  employee  of  the  Capitol 

Dunne  his  tenure  of  office  he  wa.-^  able 
to  expand  not  only  the  buildings  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  Capitol  it.self.  but 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  as  well.  His  work 
wa  ,  exceptionally  good.  He  was  a  ;-:entle- 
man  in  every  .sense  of  the  word  and  was 
genuinely  respected.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed by  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  liad  a 
long  record  as  Assistant  Architect  previ- 
ous to  his  promotion  to  the  chief  posi- 
tion. 

We  dislike  to  see  a  man  of  the  distinc- 
tion and  integrity  of  Dave  Lynn  pa.ss 
away,  but  that  i.s  life.  It  comes  to  all. 
I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  his  many  friends  in  this 
their  hour  of  sorrow.  A  really  great 
American  lias  passed  away 


of  Massachusetts.     Mr 
to  join  witli  the  majority 
in  expressing 


\\\ 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr,    McCORMACK.     Mr     Speakci , 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent    tliat  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


ssu 
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to  extend  their  remarks  m  relation  to 
our  late  friend.  David  Lynn. 


iMay  25 


I 
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COMMITTEE   ON  BANKING   AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
i  Mr.  Spence  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sjt  durmg 
general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas^ 

There  \va.N  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  q;entleman  from  New  York 
i  Mr.  CelierI  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  have  until  midnight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  


FURNISHING  INFORMATION  TO  THE 
POSTMASTER   GENERAL 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  301  and  ask  for 
:t.s  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows ; 

'    Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

resnhitlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
The  House  resoUe  itself  into  the  Committee 
(  :"  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Ui.ion  for  the  cousideratiou  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1986 1  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  5 
c-f  the  Act  of  July  28,  1916,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  information  to 
the  Postmaster  General  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  reve- 
nue received  by  railroads  from  express  com- 
p.inies  for  the  transportation  of  express  mat- 
ter. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  t.o  the  bill,  and  .shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  or\^  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
cnitroUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  repfirt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
orclereJ  on  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  lnter\'ening 
mot. m   except    ^no   motion   to  recommit. 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  301  provides  for  the 
con.sideration  of  H  R  1986.  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  section  .5  of  the  act  of 
July  28.  1916.  as  amended,  relatlnp  to 
the  furnishina  of  mfonnation  to  the 
P'lstmaster  General  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
rrvenue  receiv^.-d  by  railroads  from  ex- 
press companies  for  the  transportation 
of  express  matter  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
(general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R  1986  is  to  repeal 
what  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  calls  obsolete,  unworkable, 
and  unneces^sary  provisions  of  section  5 


of  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916 
which  purport  to  give  the  Postmaster 
General  acce.ss  to  rail  rates  for  carrying 
express  matter  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  rail  rates  for  carrying  non-first- 
class  mail  and  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  reduce  rail  rates  for  such 
mail  to  the  level  of  the  express  rail 
rates  if  the  express  rail  rates  so  deter- 
mined are  lower. 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  this  legislation 
will  remove  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
continuance  of  a  valuable  public  service 
rendered  by  the  only  remaining  private 
enterprise  facility  for  the  rapid  and  eco 
nomical  transportation  throu.qhout  the 
United  States  of  shipments  for  which 
express  .service  is  desired  by  the  ship- 
ping public. 

The  committee  further  urges  that  it 
is  increasingly  evident  that  prompt  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1986  is  imperative  if  the 
American  public  is  to  be  assured  the 
benefits  of  adequate  rapid-service  ex- 
press -shipping  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.  Res.  301  In  order  that  the  House  may 
consider  H.R.  1986  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule 
and  therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  now  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr   Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  just  stated. 
House  Resolution  301  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1986 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  This  legislation  will  re- 
move a  serious  impediment  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  valuable  public  service 
rendered  by  the  only  remaining  private 
enterprise  facility  for  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  throughout  the 
United  States  of  shipments  for  which 
express  service  is  desired  by  the  shipping 
public. 

The  express  .service  referred  to  is  the 
American  Railway  Express  which.  I  un- 
derstand, is  a  cooperative  effort  of  all 
the  railroads   in   the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  this  rule  when  that 
question  was  before  that  body.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  was  no  minority  re- 
port filed  against  the  bill  by  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  although  I  have  been 
informed  an  amendment  may  be  offered 
to  the  measure  under  general  debate. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Abends  J. 

rROCRAM    FOR   BALANCE  OF  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  inform  us  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  week,  and  for  next 
week 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  After  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  bill,  if  the  rule  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  further  bu.siness  this 
week.  However,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  conference  report  later  on  in  the 
day. 

As  I  understand,  the  conference  re- 
ix)rt  has  been  agreed  upon  and  we  are 
in  hopes  it  will  come  in  today  so  that  we 
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can  dispose  of  it.  It  is  the  intention, 
of  course,  on  Monday  next  to  adjourn 
from  Monday  until  the  following  Thurs- 
day. In  other  words,  there  will  be  no 
business  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday  there  will  be 
the  State.  Justice,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962.  y 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced 
later,  and  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

If  the  conference  report  comes  in  to- 
day and  is  disposed  of.  then  we  will  go 
over  from  today  until  Monday  and  from 
Monday  next  until  Thursday,  but  I  will 
not  make  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest now.  until  we  find  out  what 
happens  to  the  bill  that  is  in  conference 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  is  that  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  bill 
canying  $600  million  in  connection  with 
Latin  America.  The  Senate  added  an 
amendment  limiting  it  to  8  percent 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  when  we  are  going  to  get 
the  "granddaddy  ■  of  them  all.  the  for- 
eign giveaway  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A  very  impor- 
tant bill  in  connection  with  our  defense 
is  the  one  to  which  the  gentleman  is 
referring.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the 
question  now  with  any  degree  of  definite- 
ness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  the  authorization  bill  and  then 
the  appropriation  bill  in  such  time  that 
we  would  not  have  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  foreign  giveaway  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  would  hope  that  for  a 
change  this  woidd  not  be  the  situation 
this  year.  Let  us  have  some  opportu- 
nity to  know  what  is  in  the  conference 
rejxirt. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  cannot 
admit  the  premise  of  the  gentleman's 
observation.  I  shall  not  contradict  the 
gentleman,  but  I  do  not  admit  the  prem- 
ise. However,  we  always  ti-y  to  conduct 
matters  so  that  the  situation  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman,  if  ever  correct,  would 
never  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  words.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  mean,  but  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1986)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July 
28,   1916.   as   amended,   relating  to  the 
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fuiTLi.shing  of  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  respect  to  rev- 
enue received  by  railroads  from  express 
companies  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
press matter 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordint-'ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1986  with  Mr 
SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wa.v  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee 
(Mi-    Mi'RR^Y' 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  Chairman.  HR 
1986  is  based  on  official  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  Commi.ssion's  last  three 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and  is 
distinctly  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
also  recommended  by  Chairman  Oren 
Harris  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  has  spon- 
sored an  identical  bill.  H  R   5600 

H.R.  1986  will  repeal  an  obsolete,  un- 
workable and  unnecessary  provision  en- 
acted 45  yoai-s  ago  as  part  of  the  Railwav 
Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916.  The  provision 
authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
quest from  tlip  Interstate  Commerce 
Commussion  information  on  rail  rates 
for  transporting  express  matter  and,  in 
efTect.  to  equalize  payments  for  rail 
transportation  of  mail — other  than  first 
class — with  such  rates. 

This  provision  has  never  once  been 
applied  and.  in  fact,  cannot  be  applied. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  so  ruled  three  times— in  1949.  1954. 
and  1959 — in  response  to  requests  from 
the  Postmaster  General  But  it  stands 
as  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  valuable  public 
transportation  service  rendered  by  pri- 
vate enteiprise. 

This  public  transportation  service  is 
the  Railway  Express  Agency— the  sole 
remaining  private  enterprise  facility  for 
the  rapid  and  economical  transportation 
throughout  the  United  States  of  ship- 
ments for  which  express  service  is  de- 
sired by  the  shipping  public. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  1916  provi- 
sion was  based  upon  rates  paid  by  ex- 
press companies  for  railwav  transporta- 
tion of  their  shipments  There  were 
then  .seven  independent  express  com- 
panies dealing  with  the  railroads  sub- 
stantially as  other  shippers  did.  That 
is.  the  express  companies  paid  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  their  shipments 
over  railroad  lines. 

Conditions  under  which  the  1916  pro- 
vision was  enacted  were  far  different 
than  those  obtaining  today  All  of  the 
independent  express  companies  long 
since  have  vanished  from  the  picture. 
There  is  now  only  one  express  facility— 
the  Railway  E.xpress  Agency— and  it  is 
not  an  indejif'ndent  entity  as  were  the 
express  companies  operating  in  1916. 
Railway  Expre.ss  Agency  was  created  in 
1929  by  the  major  railroads  of  the  United 
States— under  strong  Federal  urging— as 
a    consolidated    railroad-owned    facility 
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to  provide  express  service  over  railroad 
lines.  The  consolidation  and  operations 
thereunder  were  governed  by  a  standard 
agreement  including  an  arrangement  for 
pooling  revenues  and  incomes. 

Under  this  pooling  arrangement  in 
view  of  competitive  conditions  and  the 
prospect  of  loss  opeiations.  no  rates 
could  be  fixed  by  the  railroads  for  the 
transportation  of  express  shipments. 
Instead,  the  standard  agreement  pro- 
vided that  Flailway  E.xpress  Agencv 
would  accept  shipments  from  the  pub- 
lic at  competitive  rates,  collect  its  rev- 
enues, pay  all  expenses  for  terminal 
operations  and  pickup  and  delivery 
services,  and  turn  over  to  the  partici- 
pating carriers  whatever  amounts  re- 
mained. 

This  standard  agreement  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  recent  years 
the  resulting  losses  to  the  railroads  have 
become  so  heavy  that  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sponsor  the  express  operation 
under  the  agreement  The  express  com- 
pany has  been  imable  to  pay  the  rail- 
roads their  bare  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
carrying  express  shipments  from  city  to 
city.  In  fact,  for  several  years  past 
Railway  Express  has  not  even  been  able 
to  meet  all  of  its  own  direct  costs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  one  time  required  Railway  Express 
Agency  to  report  revenues  paid  to  the 
railroads  and  made  the  information 
available  to  the  Po.stma.ster  General  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  1950  to  1955  The 
Post  Office  Department  in  1955  agreed 
that  the  requirement  should  be  discon- 
tinued. This  strongly  substantiates  the 
position  teken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  its  recommenda- 
tion for  enactment  of  H.R    1986. 

Complete  hearings  were  held  bv  our 
subcommittees,    both    last    year— on    a 
similar  bill— and  this  year."   Manv  or- 
ganizations and  associations  represent- 
ing the  shipping  public  strongly  support 
the  legislation  and  urge  its  early  enact- 
ment.    A  number  of  these  orsanizations 
submitted    carefully   considered    resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  H.R.  1986.  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  hearings. 
Failure  to  enact   H.R.   1986   sei  iou.sly 
threatens  the  continued  existence  of  the 
fine  and  valuable  public  .service  rendered 
by  Railway  Express  Agency  as  a  part  of 
our  private  enterprise  system.    The  rail- 
roads can  no  longer  continue  to  absorb 
heavy    losses    from    operation    of    the 
agency  each  year.     Nor  can  they  safely 
enter  into  a  proposed  new  contract  with 
Railway  Express  Agency,  providing  for 
further    reorganization    and    maximum 
improvements  in  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation,  unless  H  R   1986  is  enacted 
If  the   1916  provision  remains  on  the 
statute  books,  the  railroads  will  always 
face  the  threat  that  they  may  be  forced 
to   reduce   their   rates   for   Iran.siwrtmg 
parcel   post   to   the   low   level   at  which 
they    must    maintain    their   charges    to 
Railway  Express  Agency  if  the  agency  is 
to  continue  as  a  private  enterprise      If 
this  were  to  occur — that  is.  if  the  rail- 
roads were  forced  to  so  greatly  reduce 
their  parcel  post  rates— they  would  havr 
no  alternative  but  to  close  up  Railway 
Express  Agency.    They  could  not  afford 


the  tremendous  losses  which  would  re- 
sult from  carrying  parcel  post  at  less 
than  cost 

It  se«-ms  to  me  that  H  R  1986  c-.ves  us 
a  rare  opportunity  m  this  day  and  age. 
We  have  the  chance  to  preserve  a  very 
important  public  transportation  service 
for  the  people  of  this  country  and  it  will 
not  require  the  spending  of  $1  of  the 
taxpayers  money  We  have  only  to  re- 
move an  unnecessary  legislative  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  its  development. 

One  thing  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood Enactment  of  H  R  1986  will  cause 
no  additional  co.st  to  the  Government  or 
the  users  of  the  mails  Amounts  paid 
the  railroads  for  transporting  mail  are 
within  the  complete  control  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  as  they 
have  been  for  many  years,  and  enact- 
ment of  HR  1986  will  not  interfere 
with  that  control  The  Commission,  in 
its  sound  discretion,  will  always  have 
the  right  to  consider  conditions  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  expres.s  matter 
when  it  is  fixing  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  m.ail  It  does  not  need,  and 
should  not  be  burdened  with,  an  arbi- 
trary and  wholly  unnecessary  statutory 
provision  such  as  the  one  to  be  repealed 
by  H.R    1986. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  re- 
port spells  out  the  desirability  of  full 
disclosure  of  all  pertinent  railway  ex- 
press revenue  and  rate  information  for 
the  Interstate  Commeicr  Commission, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
public  after  enactment  of  H.R  1986. 
We  have  full  assuiance  from  represent- 
atives of  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 
in  the  printed  record  of  hearings,  that 
all  such  pertinent  information  will  be 
made  available 

In  the  judgment  of  our  committee,  it 
is  distinctly  in  the  public  interest  that 
H.R  1986  be  enacted  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic the  continued  benefits  of  a  nationwide 
railway  expre.ss  service  opeiatmg  as  a 
self-sustammg  private  enterprise. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation 

Mr.    CORBETT.       Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman    from    New    York     iMr.   ■ 
Barry  1. 

Mr.  BARRY  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  H.R  1986  which  the 
Post  Office  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  feels  to  be  an  essential  piece 
of  legislation.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  today  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
it  may  mean  the  end  of  Railway  Express, 
the  only  remaining  private  enteiprise 
facility  for  express  service  for  the  ship- 
ping public  throughout  the  country. 

If  the  provisions  of  section  557.  to  be 
repealed  by  this  bill,  were  to  be  enforced 
it  might  very  well  critically  reduce  the 
postal  revenues  of  the  railroads.  This 
our  railroads  could  not  afford  There- 
fore they  might  be  forced  to  abolish 
REA  rather  than  incur  such  a  loss.  In 
addition  there  is  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  put  in  operation  July  1  of  this 
year  that  will  place  REA  on  a  profit  and 
lo.ss  basis.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee this  is  necessary  to  assure  tiie 
efficient  and  economical  operation  re- 
quired  to  pre.serve   the   business      This 
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charge,  esspntia!  to  the  survival  of  REA, 
canr.ot,  be  made  if  this  bill  is  not  passed. 
Under  the  present  system  of  operation 
of  the  railroad,  with  the  Railway  Ex- 
press as  a  pooled  subsidiary,  the  com- 
petitive rate  situation  envisaged  when 
this  law  was  first  passed  in  1916.  simply 
does  not  exist.  Since  the  situation  has 
clianged  so  completely,  the  law  instead 
of  benefiting  the  public  ls  now  merely  a 
dead  letter  and  an  anachronism.  REA 
cannot  compete  with  the  Post  Office  on 
terms  of  equality. 

The  Post  Office  Department  p>ays  no 
interest  on  debt. 

The  Post  Office  Department  pays  no 
charge  for  borrowed  vehicles. 

The  Post  Office  Department  does  not 
need  to  obtain  truck  rights. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
regulated  by  the  50  States. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
subject  to  strikes  or  work  stoppages  in- 
terrupting the  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  space 
priority  and  can  control  rail  service. 

The  Po.st  Ollice  Department  makes  no 
payment  for  lo^s  and  damage  except  on 
insured  parcels,  for  which  an  extra 
charge  is  made. 

Parcel  post  does  not  handle  certain 
costly  commodities. 

The  Post  Office  E)epartment  has  no 
worries  about  bankruptcy  or  liquidation. 
In  spite  of  what  the  law  says,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  does  not  even  have  to 
operate  without  a  loss. 

The  Post  Office  Department  receives 
extensive  terminal  and  en  route  services 
from  railroads  which  are  furnished  by 
REA  at  its  own  e.xpense. 

The  Post  Office  Department  pays  rail- 
roads only  for    'space  used'  in  the  line 
haul;  express  pays  for  "space  assigned." 
The  Post  OiTice   Department  pays  no 
taxes  of  any  kind. 

The  Post  Office  Department  pays  no 
fees  for  liceiioes  or  permits. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  in  the 
Federal  Government  retirement  plan. 
rather  than  the  more  costly  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  systems. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  no  additional  cost  for  the  Govern- 
ment It  is  essential  to  the  .survival  of  a 
private  railway  express  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  supported  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  concerned.  I  urge  this 
Hou.sc  to  vote  for  th''  passage  of  H  R. 
1986 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  I  understand  that 
the  Postma.'^ter  has  voiced  opposition  to 
this  prograr.T,  i^  that  correct? 

Mr  BARRY  -According  to  my  under- 
standing, the  Postmaster  is  not  in  favor 
of  this  legislation 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN  The  report  would 
indicate  that  the  Department  is  opposed 
to  the  legislation 

Mr.  DULSKI  M;  Ci. airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yipid'' 

Mr  BARRY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  DULSKI.  The  Postmaster  has 
only  a  slib'ht  objection  to  it,  but  he  has 
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had  the  same  objection  for  the  last  45 
years. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
teil  me  whether  the  authority  given  the 
Postmaster  in  this  legislation  has  ever 
been  used  by  him? 

Mr.  BARRY.  No.  The  authority  has 
never  been  used  since  the  bill  was  en- 
acted in  1916. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommitte  that 
considered  this  legislation,  he  has  gone 
into  it  very  thoroughly,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  on  the  fine  presentation 
he  has  made.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this 
bill.  It  is  something  that  should  have 
been  enacted  long  ago  if  we  are  going  to 
save  a  great  industry.  I  hope  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  listen  to 
the  debate  carefully  and  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr.  DulskiI. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  H.R. 
1986  and  reported  it  favorably  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  sub- 
committee favor  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  is  simply  to  strike  from 
the  law  an  obsolete  provision  which,  re- 
gardless of  the  soundness  of  its  intent 
when  enacted  45  years  ago.  today  is 
worse  than  useless — it  is  damaging.  The 
provision  in  question  has  never  once  been 
applied  during  its  45-year  history.  In- 
deed, since  1928  there  has  been  no  way 
to  apply  it.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  the  agency  directly  con- 
cerned, has  asked  for  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision in  each  of  its  last  three  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

I  will  not  review  the  very  comprehen- 
sive record  in  detail.  I  will  simply  em- 
phasize certain  important  points.  First 
of  all.  as  the  record  shows,  the  provision 
m  question  has  never  been  used  and  there 
IS  no  reasonable  prospect  that  it  can  be 
used.  Certainly,  there  is  no  justification 
for  keeping  useless  language  on  the  stat- 
ute books. 

Secondly,  no  one  can  be  hurt  by  re- 
peal of  the  1916  provision.  Not  1  cent 
will  be  added  to  postal  costs  of  opera- 
tion, to  expenses  of  mail  users,  or  to  the 
taxpayers'  burden.  All  too  seldom  do  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  bene- 
ficial legislation  that  has  no  cost. 

Finally,  enactment  of  H.R.  1986  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  serious  and  un- 
justified impediment  to  the  continued 
operation  of  a  valuable  public  service 
rendered  by  private  enterprise. 

We  do  not  here  have  the  usual  case 
of  a  statute  which  has  grown  old  but 
does  no  harm.  This  1916  statute  is  more 
like  the  ship  which  sinks  in  the  channel. 
It  not  only  is  no  good  to  anybody,  it  is 
a  downright  menace  to  navigation.  This 
old  statute,  which  never  has  and  never 
can  be  used,  is  a  menace  to  those  who 


are  trying  desperately  to  navigate  Uie 
Railway  Express  Agency  out  of  a  great 
crisis.  But  it  is  worse  than  useless  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  present  and  future 
public  service  requirements. 

Conditions  in  the  120-year-old  express 
business  had  deteriorated  by  1958  to  the 
point  where  the  raihoads  were  suflering 
$40  million  annual  losses  on  express 
.service.  Obviously,  with  competition 
facing  the  railroads  in  every  aspect  of 
their  business,  they  could  not  go  on  ab- 
sorbing such  losses.  They  prepared  to 
liquidate  the  express  company.  This 
country  was  about  to  lose  an  essential 
service  and  37.000  employees  were  about 
to  become  unemployed.  This  near  trag- 
edy was  averted  By  drastic  measures 
and  revisions  of  the  terms  of  the  express 
contracts  with  the  railroads  and  the  air- 
lines, the  express  business  was  continued 
for  a  trial  period.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  that  trial.  It  has 
been  singularly  successful.  Wise,  dedi- 
cated men  have  exerted  tremendous  ef- 
fort to  insure  the  continued  availability 
of  express  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  single  barrier  to  tlie  suc- 
cessful launching  upon  a  new  era  is  the 
obsolete  legislation  which  our  committee 
has  recommended  we  repeal. 

The  plan  which  has  been  devised  for 
gradual  rcinvigoration  of  this  old  com- 
pany provides  for  the  payment  of  a  basic 
amount  to  the  railroads  for  services  ren- 
dered and  then  a  distribution  of  any  re- 
maining amount  after  all  expenses  on  a 
50-50  basis  betw  een  the  express  company 
and  its  railroad  owners.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er this  arrangement,  even  if  it  were  put 
into  efTect,  would  be  such  as  to  permit 
the  application  of  the  statute  in  question 
any  more  than  tlie  present  arrangement 
will  permit  such  application.  The  own- 
ers of  the  agency  cannot  take  the  risk, 
however,  that  someone  would  attempt  to 
apply  the  statute  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment. They  cannot  risk  having  theii- 
mail  revenues  reduced  below  the  reason- 
able level  fixed  by  the  ICC  whUe  they  are 
trying  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  ex- 
press company.  They  will  sacrifice  the 
company  before  they  will  take  that  risk, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  heai-ings  on 
this  matter  which  I  believe  was  most 
unusual.  We  have  here  a  bill  which  is 
really  a  very  special  type  of  legislation 
in  that  it  directly  affects  only  one  com- 
pany in  our  vast  country.  One  would 
scaicely  expect  such  a  bill  to  call  forth 
broad  public  interest  and  support,  but 
that  is  just  what  has  happened  here. 
This  bill  has  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission, the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  the  As- 
sociations of  American  Railroads  and 
American  Short  Line  Railroads,  and 
seven  shippers'  advisory  boards  repre- 
senting every  section  of  this  country. 

Our  subcommittee  received  presenta- 
tions from  all  of  these  sources  and  also 
from  those  who  appeared  in  opposition. 
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The  opposition  was  largely  limited  to  the 
competitors  of  the  Express  Company. 
We  reviewed  all  of  these  expressions  and 
carefully  considered  all  of  the  possible 
ramifications  of  this  bill.  On  the  basis 
of  my  study  of  the  matter.  I  unreserved- 
ly recommend  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1986 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

One  last  point  should  be  reempha- 
sized  The  repeal  of  this  unused  leRis- 
lation  can  hurt  no  one.  including  the 
postal  sei-vice.  The  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  are  fixed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  a 
reasonable  level.  They  are  subject  to 
review  at  any  time.  The  Commission  can 
take  into  consideration  any  relevant 
matters  when  it  is  determining  the 
proper  level  for  mail  lates — including 
amounts  received  by  the  railroads  for 
the  transportation  of  expre.ss.  There  is 
no  chance  of  the  postal  service  being 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  railroads 

We  really  have  only  one  decision  to 
make  here  and  that  is  whether  we  will 
remove  the  blockage  in  the  channel 
which  impedes  the  progress  of  a  reju- 
venated company.  Refusal  to  do  so  will 
cut  the  Amei-ican  people  off  fiom  an  en- 
terprise which  has  been  an  imjwrtant 
part  of  American  transportation  since 
the  days  of  the  stagecoach,  and  which 
has  an  equally  important  role  to  play  in 
the  .space  age  to  come. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  approve 
HR    1986. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
desire  me  to  yield? 

Mr  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  an- 
swered the  question  I  was  going  to  a.sk 
about  how  the  rates  are  set.  They  are 
now  set  by  the  ICC.  as  I  understand 

Mr.  DULSKI.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  whethei- 
this  bill  should  or  .sljould  not  pass,  and 
regardless  of  my  opinion  of  it.  I  do  think 
that  we  ought  to  make  the  record  very 
clear  as  regards  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  page  13  of  the  report,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  the 
Postmaster  General  states: 
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This  Department  opposes  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

And  then  over  on  page  14  of  the  report 
he  concludes  by  saying : 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Department 
cannot  support  the  proposal  to  repeal  a  pro- 
vision of  law  designed  bv  the  Congress  to 
provide  a  means  for  avoiding  discriminatory 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  rall"- 
road  which  are  In  excess  of  those  applicable 
to  comparable  commercial  shipments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edward  Day. 
Postmaster  General. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  gentleltnan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Aikansas 


Mr.  HARRIS  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  Parcel  Post  Association  opposes  this 
legislation? 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  am  told  that  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  I  did  not 
serve  on  the  subcommittee.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  parcel  post  program  is  as.sociated  in 
part  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
Mr  CORBETT      That  is  coirect 
Mr   HARRIS.     Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  parcel  post  business  is  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Railway  Express  business^ 
Mr    CORBETT.     I   would   hardly  sav 
that      What    has    happened    over    the 
.vears  is  that  when  one  charge  is  made 
for  similar  parcels  to  the  Railway  Ex- 
press, then  a  different  char<ie  is  made 
to  the  Po.st  Office  Department.     This  is 
becau.^e  the  old  law.  the  law  which  I  as- 
sume is  going  to  be  repealed,  stated  that 
the   facts   and   figures   as   to   what   the 
Railway  Express  pays  ought  to  be  made 
available    to   the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment becau.se  of  our  law  requiring  that 
the  Postmaster  General  maintain  parcel 
post  rates  at  or  about  the  break-even 
point. 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes.  but  they  do  not 
ask  them  to  mnintain  rates  that  are  be- 
low cost,  do  they? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  They  are  supposed 
to  say  within  4  percent  of  the  average 
cost. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  that  Congress  some 
.vears  ago  passed  Public  Law  199.  which 
pennitted  the  express  company  to  skim 
the  cream  off  the  top  of  the  Parcel  Post 
Service. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  May  I 
point  out  that  when  Congre.ss  had  be- 
fore it  Public  Law  199  it  allowwi  the 
express  company  to  .skim  the  cream  off 
the  top  of  the  express  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  express  business 
or  the  parcel  post  business? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  par- 
cel post  business.  Definite  promises 
were  made  by  the  expre.ss  company  that 
if  this  was  repealed  they  would  maintain 
the  sei-\ice.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  but  if 
you  want  to  send  a  package  of  over  20 
pounds  now  that  cannot  go  into  parcel 
post  in  my  part  of  the  country  you  have 
to  travel  miles  to  an  express  office.  It  i.s 
true  they  will  tell  you  they  will  send  a 

truck  over  to  pick  it  up.  but 

Mr.  CORBETT  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther because  I  have  run  out  of  time. 
I  took  the  time  only  to  correct  the  record, 
not  to  get  into  an  argument. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  just 
wanted  the  record  to  show  the  facts. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  W.^llhauserJ  . 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chaiim«(^i. 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiI.  and  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
vei-y  conscientious  and  diligent  attention 
to  this  important  measure. 

I  must  confess  that  I  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty— and  perhaps  this 
was  shared  by  other  members— in  gain- 
ing a  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  our 
vast  transportation  system  as  they  are 
involved  in  this  legislation.  After  ex- 
tensive hearings,  during  which  all  parties 
at  interest  were  given  full  opportunitv  to 
express  their  views  and  weie  subjected 
to  intensive  examination  by  the  mem- 
bers. I  concluded  that  the  legislation  is 
meritorious,  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  mail  users  any  monev.  and 
should  be  enacted  to  remove  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  continuance  of  a 
valuable  private  transportation  enter- 
prise— the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

Summed  up  as  briefly  as  possible.'there 
seem  to  me  to  be  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions involved.  One.  What  has  section 
557  of  the  statute  books  accomplished  in 
45  years;  and,  two.  What  would  be  the 
effect  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  the  sec- 
tion repealed? 

The  answer  to  question  No.  1  is  that 
ab.solutely    nothing    has    been    accom- 
phshed  by  the  passage  of  this  section. 
Others  have  explained  its  purpose  and 
its  ineffectiveness.     In  this  connection 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  since  its 
enactment  in   1916.   no  affirmative  ac- 
tion  has  been   taken  by  the  postal  es- 
tablishment to  obtain  the  benefits  that 
supix)sedly  were  intended  to  accrue  to 
the  ixjstal  service  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted  in   1916.     One  would  rea- 
sonably   expect,    after    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  ruled  that 
the  provisions  of  section  557  contained 
no  mandate  for  the  Commission  to  set 
up  rates  and  that,  in  effect,  the  1916 
provisions  were  impo.ssible  of  applica- 
tion,   that     the    postal     establishment 
should  have  recommended  official  legis- 
lative    action     to     the     Congress     to 
strengthen  or  implement  the  provisions 
of  section  557.     But.  so  far  as  I  have 
been    able    to   determine,   this   has   not 
been  done,  and   I  believe  this  weakens 
the  position  of  the  Po.st  Office  Depart- 
ment in  opposing  H.R.  1986. 

Question  No.  2.  relating  to  what  the 
effect  will  be  if  section  557  is  repealed, 
as  applied  to  the  cost  of  parcel  post 
service  to  the  Government  or  to  the  tax- 
payer is  that,  in  my  judgment,  sup- 
ported by  much  testimony  on  the  rec- 
ord, there  will  be  no  effect. 

All  rail  rates  for  mail  are  fixed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  3  percent  on 
investment  Section  557  is  not  required 
to  insure  reasonable  railroad  rates  for 
the  tran.sportation  of  such  mail,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  fair  and  ample  pi-otection  because 
of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission 

And   so,   Mr.   Chairman.   I   find   that 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  direct  and 
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factual  evidence  presented  for  our  con- 
sideration strongly  supports  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee,  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  1986  is  desirable  to 
remove  an  obsolete  and  useless  provi- 
sion from  the  statute  books  and  to  clear 
the  way  for  modernization  of  the  essen- 
tial public  transportation  service  now 
available  only  through  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson!. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
too  served  as  a  member  of  the  special 
subcommittee  which  considered  this  leg- 
islation and  which  reported  it  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  after  we  had  held 
complete  and  detailed  hearint^s  and  re- 
ceived the  views  of  all  of  the  interested 
parties. 

Our  chairman  and  other  member.s  who 
have   spoken  have   very   well   expressed 
and  explained  the  provi.sion.s  of  H.R  1986 
and  the  unusual  merit  of  this  legislation. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York    has   been   most   helpful   and    has 
pointed  out  some  of  the  great  differences 
between  the  parcel  post   service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  express 
service  performed   by  the   Railway   Ex- 
press Agencies.     The=ie  differences,  I  be- 
lieve, have  created  the  conditions  winch 
make   the    provisions    which   are   to   be 
repealed  by  the  bill  before  us  today  use- 
less  in  the  system   of   our   laws   in   the 
United  States.     The   most  obvious  dif- 
ference, of  course,  is  that  the  postal  .serv- 
ice is  operated  by  the  Government  while 
the  Railway  Express  is  supported  by  pri- 
vate capital.     The   Post  Office   Depart- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  pays 
no   taxes  and  pays   no  license  or  other 
fees.     It   pays  no  interest   on  debt.     It 
is  not  regulated  by  every  State  in  which 
it  operates.     Most  importantly,  it  seems 
to  me.   from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  bill  before  u.-?. 
and  the  provisions  of  the  1916  law  winch 
will  be  repealed,  are  the  substantial  dif- 
ferences in  the  services  performed  by  the 
railroads  for  the  mail  traffic  and  for  ex- 
press traffic.    The  Post  Office  Department 
has  the  right,  and  we  know  they  exer- 
cise that  right,   to  demand  priority   of 
space,   and   control   the   railway   service 
to  meet  these  requirements 

In   short,    there    are   .so   many    differ- 
ences between  the  .services  performed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  by  the 
railroads  through  the  Railway  Express 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
the    1916    provisions    which    have    ne\er 
been  used  and  have  never  been  effective. 
As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  just  2 
short    years    ago    the    Railwav    Express 
Agency,  the  employer  of  32.000  persons, 
was  on  the  verge  of  liquidation  or  na- 
tionalization    The  situation  at  that  time 
was  so  bad  that  Resolution  8  wa.s  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in   1959  and  hear- 
mgs  held,  looking  to  the  nationalization 
of  the  express  business.     We  came  close 
at  that  point  of  having  further  .serious 
Government     encroachment     into     the 
business  of  transportation.    Through  in- 
genuity   and    determination    and    .soimd 
management  and  reorganization,  which 
IS  the  keystone  of  any  succe.ssful  private 
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enterprise,  the  Railway  Expre.s.s  thus  far 
has  averted  this  catastrophe,  A  complex 
plan  for  reorganization  of  the  express 
company  was  carefully  worked  out.  They 
assured  us  it  stands  ready  to  go  forward. 
Labor  and  management  have  worked  to- 
gether in  this  plan  for  the  future.  They 
have  told  us  the  only  barrier  to  this  prog- 
ress IS  the  threat  that  this  45-year-old 
law  poses  for  the  railroads  in  their  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  the  express  com- 
pany. 

In  my  opinion  this  1916  statute  would 
probably  be  inapplicable  even  if  the  re- 
organization were  to  proceed  without 
pause.  But  the  railroads  themselves  are 
in  too  precarious  a  financial  position  to 
risk  substantial  reduction  in  revenues. 
I  dont  think  I  would  take  such  a  risk  if 
I  were  a  railroad  official,  and  I  dont  be- 
Ueve  they  should  be  expected  to  do  so. 

We  should  not  discourage  this  com- 
mendable effort  to  preserve  the  valu- 
able public  service  rendered  by  the  ex- 
press business  in  the  ranks  of  private 
enterprise.  We  can  and  should  encour- 
age it  and  render  badly  needed  assist- 
ance by  removing  a  serious  impediment 
through  enactment  of  H.R,  1986. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  approve 
this  legislation  as  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  I.  who  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. H.R.  1986,  m  its  present  foi-m 
This  legislation  was  considered  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and.  foUowing 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  amended 
the  bill  in  order  to  make  it  more  palaU- 
ble  to  the  American  people.  But  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  were  not  followed 
by  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee amendment  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill.  At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall 
offer  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  carefully  consider  the  is- 
sues involved  and  give  their  approval 
to  its  adoption. 

I  mitiht  explain  that  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee,  a  two- 
part  amendment,  one  amendment  being 
the  amendment  which  I  will  offer  and 
explain  later:  the  other  amendment 
amended  the  PosUl  Policy  Act,  I  have 
dropped  that  amendment. 

When  my  amendment,  the  two-part 
amendment,  was  not  accepted.  I  voted 
•present"  on  the  bill  in  the  .subcom- 
mittee, reserving  the  right  f  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  full  comonttee  or 
bring  it  to  the  Hou.se  f^oor 

The  subcommittee  then  adopted  the 
first  part  of  my  amendment  and  brought 
:t  to  the  full  committee.  It  was  only 
24  hours  later  that  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  members  reversed  their 
votes  and  with  the  greatest  of  ease  re- 
pudiated their  action.  Why,  J  do  not 
know,     I  leave  it  to  your  conjecture. 

This  legislation  is  being  considered  at 
a  tune  when  the  Past  Office  and  Civil 
Service  CommitU'e  is  considering  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  recommended  by 
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the  administration.  There  ls  a  dnect 
relationship  between  H.R.  lLi86  and  the 
postal  rate  increase  legi.slation. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
bill  under  consideration  today  is  to 
strike  a  provision  from  the  law  which 
has  existed  since  1916  that  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
connection  with  its  payments  for  the 
transportation  of  non-first-cla&s  mail  to 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  that  any  re- 
marks which  I  make  on  this  legiiilation 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  payments  which  are  now  made  to 
the  railroads  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  movement  of  mail.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  see  Lhe.se  pavments  re- 
duced. However.  I  do  believe  that  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  1916  law.  which  is 
sought  to  be  repealed  here,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
much  more  is  paid  the  railroads  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  than  is  paid  to 
the  railroads  by  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  for  the  movement  of  similar 
weight  commodities. 

Those  who  know  this  subject  inti- 
mately have  estimated  tJiat  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  payments  to  tlie  railroads  and 
what  the  Post  Office  Depaitment  pays 
the  railroads  for  similar  movements  is 
somewhere  between  $50  and  $100  mil- 
lion annually.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
how  much  this  difference  is  exactly 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  page  196  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  which  contain 
a  colloquy  between  Mr.  H.  W.  Brawley. 
now  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  and 
Mr  Maurice  Stans,  who  was  EJeputy 
Postmaster  General  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Mr.  Brawley.  at  the 
time  this  colloquy  took  place,  was  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  colloquy  follows: 

Mr  Brawlet  Do  you  believe  after  work- 
ing at  this  tiling  for  4  years  that  there  Is 
any  substance  of  facta  In  tills  statement 
tliat  they  [the  railroads |  probably  are  over- 
charging the  Post  Office  IDepartment  if  you 
compare  it  to  the  charges  they  make  to  the 
Railway  Express  Agencies "> 

Mr  Stans.  I  would  like  to  aJiswer  In  this 
way.  that  they  are  obviously  getUng  more 
from  us  for  carrying  the  malls. 

Mr.  Brawlet.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  grant  petition  how  much 
do  you  think  It  would  save  the  Post  Office 
Department  currently? 

Mr.  Stans.  It  would  be  considerable  I 
would  have  to  make  some  computations,  but 
It  would  be  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money. 

Mr  BnAvrLrr  Apparently  close  to  the  hun- 
dred million' 

Mr   Stans    I  would  not  be  surprised. 

In  addition.  Senator  Pavl  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  told  the  Senate  on  May  13,  1957. 
that  the  overpayment  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  the  railroads  for  the 
transportation  of  non-first-class  mail 
amounted  to  about  $100  million  a  year. 
Again,  let  me  stress  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  the  railroads  suffer  by  the  loss  of  anv 
of  this  payment  but  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress  should    not   completely    abandon 
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this  policy  of  pubhc  information  which 
is  m  the  national  interest. 

While  I  reco^'nizo  the  stronp  conu^n- 
tions  of  the   formidable  proponents  of 
this    legislation,    including    the    distin- 
guished chairman,  of  our  committee  and 
others,   yet   what  I  propo.se   would   not 
injure  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  but  would 
strengthen  it  by  retaining  a  safet;uard 
which   Congress   wisely    provided   when 
the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act  was  approved. 
Our  subcommittee  has  heard  a  great 
number  of  witnesses,  in  connection  with 
this  legislation      The  bill  is  opposed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  this  year  as 
it  was  last  year.     It  is  opposed  by  the 
truck  and  bus  industries      It  is  opix>sed 
by  the  parcel  post  users  and  freight  for- 
warders,   whose   concern    was    to   make 
certain  that  the  American  public  pays 
the    lowest    cost    for    the    movement   of 
commodities.     On   the  other  hand,   the 
supi>orters    of    the    legislation    are    the 
Railway   Express  Agency  and   the   rail- 
roads   and    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission.      It   is    quite    understand- 
able why  the  railroads  and  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  approve  the  bill.     They 
have  selfi>h  reasoris.     The  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency   is  completing   a  contiact 
with  the  railroads  by  which  the  Express 
Agency  will  become  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent operation.     Thus,  under  thus 
new  contract  the  law  which  is  sought  to 
be   repealed   would    become   meaningful 
and   the   excess   cost   of   transportation 
paid  by  th^  Post  Oflice  Department  over 
the  tiansportation  costo  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  would  tx>come  identifi- 
able.    The  provisions  of  the  Railwav  Ex- 
press Agency  conu-act  state  clearlv"  that 
the  contract  will  not  be  effective  unless 
H.R.   1986  IS  enacted.     This  .special   in- 
terest letislation   is   only  justifiable,   in 
my  opinion,  if  some  mea'^ure  of  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  Amencan  public  as 
I  propose  to  accomplish  in  mv  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  not 
to  hi-  deluded  by  .specious  arguments 
presented  by  the  proponents  of  tliis  bill 
They  say  it-s  enactment  is  advisable  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  law  is  ob.so- 
lete  and  that  it  is  meaningle.ss  and  that 
it  cannot  be  enfoi  ced  Do  not  be  misled 
I  am  certain  that  the  Railwav  Express 
Apency  would  not  .se.-k  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  if  present  law  were  as  mean- 
ingless and  obsolete  and  unenforcible  as 
they  state  Of  course,  it  has  meaning 
and  the  single  fact  that  it  does  have 
justification  is  the  very  rea.son  whv  they 
seek  to  have  it  repealed 

Tlie  testimony  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  this  year 
and  last  year  is  replete  with  sUtements 
showing  why  this  repeal  legislation  is 
inadvisable  without  proper  amendment. 

Mr  Gross  Mr  Moore  says  in  his  sUte- 
ment : 

■■The  Post  Office  Department  is  at  a  loss  to 
undersund  why  the  railroads  and  the  Ex- 
press Agency  persist  !n  their  attempt*  to 
conceal  the  rates  received  bv  the  r;ulroads 
lor  the  truuspv^rtation  of  express   • 

Mr  M(,HjRx.  Tliat  is  exactly  our  position 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  we  feel  Umt  the  purpose  of 
section  557.  which  is  sought  to  be  repealed 
here,  was  to  provide  the  Postmaster  GenerrU 
with  sufficient  Information  upon  which  to 
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compare  the  rates  for  Uie  movement  of  ex- 
press and  the  rates  for  comparable  move- 
ment of  mail,  which  I  tried  Uj  show  at  the 
present  time  I  believe  In  line-haul  move- 
ments are  comparable. 

Mr  Gross  Is  this  considered  to  be  none 
of  your  business,  or  why  are  you  denied  the 
Information? 

Mr,  Moore.  I  think  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  have  to  answer 
that  question  as  to  why  they  denied  it.  I 
think  Mr  Warburton  has  mentioned  In  some 
detail  why  we  understand  they  have  denied 
it.  But  the  fact  Is  they  have  not  Imple- 
mented the  mandate  of  the  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  section  557. 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  sorts  of  dire  pre- 
dictions have  been  made  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  this  legislation  fails  of  enact- 
ment. Indeed,  it  might  well  fail  of  en- 
actment by  reason  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's strong  opposition.  Even  if 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  approved 
by  the  Congress,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  President  will  veto  it 
because  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet,  Postmaster  General 
Day,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues not  to  approve  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  while  it  faces  the  constant 
threat  of  veto. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  afford  some 
measure  of  protection  by  offering  an 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

Page  2.  Immediately  '->nowlng  line  5,  in- 
sert the  following: 

•'Sec.  2.  NotwlthsUnding  the  repeal  of 
existing  law  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  the  IntersUite  Commerce  Commls- 
won  shall  determine  annually  the  amount  of 
revenue  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  twelve  months  which  is 
In  excess  of  the  amount  which  such  Depart- 
ment would  have  paid  to  such  railroad  com- 
panies if  the  rates  of  payment  for  mail 
matter  other  than  flrst-class  matter  had 
been  established  at  rates  the  same  as  those 
prescribed  for  express  companies." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  detfrmine  annually  the 
amount  of  revenue  paid  the  railroads  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  have  paid  to 
the  railroads  if  the  rates  cf  payment  for 
mail  matter  had  been  established  at 
rates  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  Railway  Express  Aeency 

The  amendment  does  not  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  reduce  his  pay- 
ments to  the  railroads.    It  does  not  make 
mandatory  any  action  by  the  Int^^rstate 
Comme:ce  Commissicn  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice  Department   except   to  provide   in- 
formation to  the  American  people  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  paid 
the  railroads  by  Uie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and   the   amounts  paid   the  rail- 
roads by   the  Railway  i:xpres.s   Agency. 
What  could   be  more  reasonable?     The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  comple- 
tion of  th.e  agreement  between  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  and  the  railroads. 
It  docs  not  prevent  the  Railw  ay  Express 
Agency  from  continuing   to  operate  on 
an    efficient   and   businesslike   basis.     It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  and   the   raihoads   would 
support  this  amendment.    In  fact,  when 


It  was  offered  in  the  subcommittee  it  was 
approved    overwheimuigly. 

Another  important  fact  which.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
understand  is  that  our  committee  pres- 
ently IS  conducting  hearings  on  postal 
rau>  increase  legislation  and  what  we 
do  here  today  will  have  a  direct  effect 
on  how  much  additional  revenue  will  be 
required  in  that  bill,  ii  is  my  view  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  airixious  to  vote  for  an  increase 
in  postal  rates— particularly  m  an 
amount  that  is  excessive.  If  it  were  es- 
tablished that  $100  million  was  the 
amount  of  excess  payment  to  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Post  Office  Department  it 
would  simply  mean  that  the  Department 
would  require  $100  milhon  less  m  reve- 
nue from  the  rale  bill  now  pending  in 
our  committee. 

I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  failure  to 
establish  full  and  complete  public  service 
costs  for  the  Po^t  Office  Depaj-tment  be- 
fore a  rate  bill  is  given  serious  consider- 
ation. If  the  Members  approve  H.R.  1986 
in  its  present  form  without  my  amend- 
ment they  are  compounding  a  grave  er- 
ror which  may  cost  the  users  of  Uie  mail 
several  hundred  million  dollai-s  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  careful  consideration  and 
thought  to  this  matter.  The  issues  are 
not  simply  as  cut  and  dried  as  you 
might  be  led  to  believe.  In  my  opinion 
you  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  and  the  railroads 
and  at  the  same  time  approve  an  amend- 
ment which  Will  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  the  users  of 
the  mail  all  the  way  from  the  first-class 
housewife  user  to  the  third-class  users 
who  support  tlieir  small  businesses  by 
direct  mail  adverti-sing, 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mrs   Gran.a.h.'in' 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  favor  of 
this  bin  because  I  believe  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
couinry  and  e.^peeially  to  the  32,000  em- 
ployees of  the  l^ilway  Express  and  their 
families. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  T  have 
been  close  to  the  Railway  Express 
Agency.  I  have  known  many  of  its  em- 
ployees and  I  know  them  to"  be  a  most 
earnest  and  devoted  group.  They  have 
dedicatetl  their  bves  to  this  work.  The 
average  employee  with  that  companv  has 
been  with  it  for  21  years.  It  would  in- 
deed be  tragic  if  a  useless  statute  were  to 
be  permitted  to  deprive  these  people  of 
their  livelihood. 

Just  2  years  ago  all  of  tiiem  were  hv- 
ing  uiider  the  constant  threat  that  to- 
morrow their  company  would  be  no  moi  e. 
Tlieir  fears  were  justified  No  company 
has  ever  come  closer  to  the  precipice 
without  falling  over.  This  near-miss 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  employees,  but 
they  would  have  been  the  greatest  losers. 
Thank  goodness  this  tragedy  did  not  oc- 
cur. Bold  new  courses  were  charted  and 
one  and  all  set  out  to  steer  this  comfMiny 
to    successful    opeiation.    The    results 
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have  been  truly  amazing  atid  you  can 
see  it  on  the  faces  of  the  people  in  Rail- 
way Express.  They  have  a  new  hope. 
They  even  have  a  new  name —  REA  Ex- 
press." They  need  only  the  repeal  of 
an  outmoded  statute  to  permit  them  to 
be  on  their  way  I  recommend  that  we 
approve  H.R.  1986  and  c;ive  them  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  tliey 
can  operate  a  successful  en^nprise  by 
the  normal  standards  of  American 
bu.siness. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Chan  man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  1986.  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  .section  5  of  the  act  of 
July  28,  1916.  as  amended  relating  to  the 
furni.shin?  of  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion  with  respect  to  reve- 
nue received  by  railroads  from  express 
companies  for  the  transportation  of 
express  matter. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Po.'^f  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice points  out  clearly  that  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  repeal  certain 
obsolete  unworkable,  and  unnecessary 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Pay  Act  of  1916  which  purport  to 
give  the  Postma.ster  General  access  to 
rail  rates  for  carrying  express  matter  in 
ordpr  to  compare  them  with  rail  rates 
for  carryin£4  non-fir-t -class  mail  and  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce 
rail  rates  for  such  mail  to  the  level  of 
the  express  rail  rates  if  the  express  rail 
I  rates  .so  determined  are  lower. 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Railway  Express 
Agrency  performs  a  valuable  public  serv- 
ice and  It  IS  the  only  remaining  private 
enterpri.se  facility  for  the  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  throughout  the 
Nation  of  shipments  for  which  express 
.service  is  desired  by  the  shipping  public. 
I  ur?e  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  which 
would  removK>  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Railway  Express 
Ae:ency's  public  service. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
!io  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  fo:  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  'House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  repealed  that  portion  of  section  5 
c.f  the  Acr.  of  July  28.  1916  (39  Stat.  428). 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Postmaster 
Oenerul  shall,  from  time  to  time,  request 
information  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cummls.siun  as  to  the  revenue  received  by 
railroad  companies  from  express  companies 
for  .ser\ices  rendered  in  the  transportation 
of  express  matter,  and  may.  in  his  discretion. 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  mail  mat- 
ter other  than  of  the  first  class  at  rates  not 
exceeding  these  so  ascertained  and  reported 
to  him.  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rail- 
road companies  to  carrv  such  mail  matter 
at  such  rates  fixed  bv  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pa-e  2  immediately  following  line  5.  in- 
.'sert  the  loiiowing: 

■Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of 
existing  law  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this    Act.    -he    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 


mission shall  determine  annually  the 
ajnount  of  revenue  paid  to  the  railroad  com- 
p>anies  by  the  Post  Office  Depvartment  during 
the  immediately  preceding  twelve  months 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  such 
department  would  have  paid  to  such  rail- 
road companies  if  the  rates  of  payment  for 
mail  matter  other  than  first-class  matter 
had  been  established  at  rates  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  for  express  companies. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  brief  colloquy  in  support 
of  my  amendment  that  occurred  when 
the  Postmaster  General  appeared  before 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  the  first  day  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  postal  rate  bill.  I 
said  to  the  Postmaster  General: 

Now  you  come  up  here  with  u  figure  of 
$62,700,000  as  the  total  charge  for  public 
service.  You  can  call  it  a  svibsidy.  public 
.service,  or  anything  you  want.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  charge  that  ought  to  go 
into  public  service  if  It  Is  a  subsidy,  and  my 
contention  with  respeit  to  that  bill  |H.R. 
19861  is  to  get  it  out  wnere  the  Congress  can 
see  it.  I  am  not  opposed  to  subsidizing  the 
railroads  if  that  bie  necessary,  through  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  anywhere  else,  but 
I  want  it  out  where  we  can  identify  it  and 
I  don't  want  it  to  be  charged,  if  that  be  true, 
to  the  users  of  the  mall 

And  Mr.  Day.  the  Postmaster  General, 
responded  by  saying  this: 

I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  get  those  figures  as  to  what 
the  actual  discrepancy  may  be  between  the 
charges  to  the  Express  Agency  and  the 
charges  to  the  Post  Office  Department  but  we 
have  been  consistently  told  that  those  fig- 
ures are  not  available  •  •  •  and  I  would 
think  that  probably  the  only  way  to  get  the 
figures  is  for  the  congressional  conunlttee 
that  has  interest  and  responsibility  in  that 
area  to  insist  that  they  be  given  such  figures 

That  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
would  do. 

The  subcommittee  in  its  original  re- 
port said  this: 

Although  the  provisions  of  section  557  of 
the  1916  act  are  useless  and  shotild  be  re- 
pealed, in  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommit- 
tee it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  write  into 
the  law  a  new  provision  as  a  replacement 
which  will  provide  an  effective  aid  to  the 
postal  service  and  the  shipping  public  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  rail  rates  for 
carrying  parcel  post  and  express  matter. 

This  was  the  original  i-epoit  of  the 
subcommittee  to  the  full  committee,  and 
it  deals  exactly  with  the  same  amend- 
ment I  am  asking  you  to  approve. 

The  subcommittee  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  conunlttee  approve  the 
amendment  shown  in  italic  type  in  the  com- 
mittee print  on  each  Member's  deslc.  This 
amendment  Is  consistent  witli  present  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  operations  of 
the  railroads  and  the  Railway  Express  Agen- 
cy, as  well  as  the  postal  service.  Its  enact- 
ment will  assiu-e  a  ready,  convenient,  and 
useful  means  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  obtain  meaningful  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  payments 
made  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  either 
as  fixed  rates  or  otherwise,  to  the  railroads 
for  carrying  express  matter.  Such  data  and 
information,  in  turn,  will  for  the  first  time 
eetablish  an  effective  means  of  comparison 
between  rail  charges  for  carrying  express 
matter  and  rail  charges  for  carrying  parcel 
post. 


That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  to  do  u  hat 
the  subcommittee  originally  recommend- 
ed to  the  full  committee,  and  bring  this 
problem  out  in  the  daylight  rather  than 
try  to  deal  with  it  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CORBETT  Is  the  full  force  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  make 
available  information  only?  In  no  way 
would  it  affect  the  rates  paid  by  anyone 
to  the  railways? 

Mr   GROSS      Exactly. 
Mr.  CORBETT.     I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURRAY  This  is  the  same 
amendment  that  was  offered  befoie  our 
committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr  MURRAY.  It  was  voted  down  2 
to  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  the  vote. 
But  there  could  be  no  better  argument 
for  my  amendment  than  the  original 
report  of  the  subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee  from  which  I  have  jast  read 
How  and  why  the  field  was  reversed  in  a 
matter  of  24  hours  I  do  not  know  I 
should  like  some  day  to  have  an  expla- 
nation for  this  mysterious  procedure  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  deals 
with  the  right  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  know  whether  their  Govern- 
ment is  paying  out  $100  million  a  year 
more  than  others  are  paying  for  the 
transportation  of  similar  things.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  pay  the  bills  to  have  this  in- 
foimation  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  the  bill  was  changed  over- 
night. It  is  because  we  were  informed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  any  such  amendment  as  this 
would  be  unworkable,  just  as  the  law 
has  been  unworkable  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  just  a  bogey  that  is  being 
placed  here  before  you.  It  is  not  en- 
forceable. It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  in 
the  letter  from  the  ICC  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  following 
their  final  action.  When  it  was  received 
and  discussed  in  the  full  committee.^hen 
the  full  committee  saw  the  light  and 
decided  that  this  amendment  was  not 
a  good  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  the  railioads  are  bur- 
dened with  all  kinds  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions now.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about.  We  ought 
to  be  for  a  bill  getting  rid  of  some  of 
these  regulations  and  allowing  them  to 
do  business  as  an  ordinary  industry 
should.  This  amendment  would  put  an 
additional  burden  on  them,  an  additional 
regulation,  even  though  it  is  unworkable. 
There  may  be  somebody  in  the  admin- 
istrative branch  who  may  take  a  liking 
to  trying  to  force  some  investigative  or 
regulatory  machinery  upon  the  railroads. 
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I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  regulate  them 
any  more.  They  are  regulated  to  death. 
The  main  thing  I  wanted  to  say  is 
that  the  committee  did  reject  the 
amendment.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  said  it  is  unworkable. 
This  is  in  a  communication  under  dale 
of  May  4  of  Uiis  year.  So  I  say  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated  and 
the  bill  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  in  the  subcommittee  on 
which  we  both  served  the  amendment 
as  adopted  by  the  subcommittee  was 
not  the  full  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  oppose  the  pa.ssage,  or  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  final  amendment  as  it 
was  adopted.     In  the  full  committee  the 
amendment   of  the   subcommittee   was 
stricken.     Is    that    not    correct?     Does 
the  gentleman  recall  that  that  is  the 
fact?     At  that  time  it  was  my  position.  . 
and  I  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,    that    the    amendment    now 
proixised   to  this   bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
does   nothing   more    than   rewrite   into 
law.    the    provisions    of    the    1916    law. 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
bill  to  eliminate  from  the  law,  since  it 
has  not  been  used  for  45  years.     I  do 
not  have  any  argument  with  the  gentle- 
man who  sponsors  the   amendment  so 
far  as  the  objectives  of  his  amendment 
are  concerned,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  the 
enactment    of    the    pending   bill,    H.R. 
1986,   is  proper,  then   the   amendment 
now  offered  is  not  appropriate.     If  we 
are  going  to  leave  the  1916  law  on  the 
books  and  vote  down  H.R.  1986,  then  we 
ought  to  put  that  45-year-old  law  into 
effect. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  We  might  as  well 
leave  the  legislation  on  the  books  as  it 
is  now  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  am  quite  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  ■whom  I  know- 
so  well,  and  realizing  the  philosophy  to 
which  the  gentleman  preaches,  would 
want  this  further  regulation  on  private 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  It  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  tha;  was  consideied  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  voted  dowr.  by  a  2  to  1  majority. 
It  would  create  an  administrative  mon- 
strosity by  directing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  perform  burden- 
some and  expensive  tasks  that  would 
accomplish  nothing  at  all. 

The  official  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  opposed  the 
amendment  when  it  was  before  oui'  com- 
mittee in  these  words: 

The  proposed  amendment,  IDce  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  act,  would  require  a 
determlnaUon  by  the  Commission  based  on 
"rates  •  •  •  prestTlbed  for  express  com- 
panies." As  we  have  stated  before,  rates,  as 
such,  are  not  now  prescribed  as  between  rail- 
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road  companies  and  the  Express  Agency.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  under  the  pro- 
posed new  contract  services  performed  by 
the  railroads  for  the  Express  Agmcy  will  stUl 
not  be  performed  entirely  on  a  basis  of  pre- 
scribed rates.  The  Commission,  therefore, 
would  still  be  in  the  same  position,  i.e.,  it 
would  be  impossible,  if  our  understanding  Is 
correct,  for  us  to  make  the  determination 
required    by  the   proposed   amendment. 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment not  be  adopted. 


The  Post  Office  Department  also  sub- 
mitted an  adverse  report  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  clear,  from  these  i-eports  of  the 
Department  and  the  agency  directly 
concerned,  that  the  amendment  would 
i-esult  in  useless  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  would  have  no  effect  on  postal 
costs  for  the  transportation  of  mail. 
The  postal  service  is  fully  protected,  in 
the  rates  it  pays  for  rail  transportation 
of  mail,  by  other  provisions  of  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
■>  ment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

IVIi-.  Chaii-man,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion recommended  this  legislation.  It 
was  included  in  their  annual  report.  It 
was  sent  to  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Poi-eign  Commerce  and  I  introduced 
the  original  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission.  The  Speaker  appropriately 
referred  it  to  the  great  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  think 
we  should  understand  just  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  before  we  make  mat- 
ters much  worse  than  what  they  are. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  whom  I  of  course 
highly  respect  and  whose  views  I  re- 
spect— and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  studies  these  matters  before  tak- 
ing a  position  on  them — as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment  it  would  not 
affect  the  action  of  the  committee  in  re- 
pealing this  provision  of  secticn  5  Is 
that  right? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  In  other  words,  you 
would  repeal  section  5  but  you  would 
then  by  your  amendment  provide  sec- 
tion 2  which  you  have  read  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  to  close 
the  void,  so  that  we  can  look  over  the 
shoulders  of  some  people  and  find  out 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  respectfully  suggest 
it  would  be  far  worse  than  it  Ls  now. 

Let  me  explain.  In  the  first  place,  this 
provision  of  law  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1916.  There  was  no  com- 
petition at  that  time;  the  railroads  had 
all  the  business;  there  was  no  ot.ner  way, 
and  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do 
what?  P\)r  the  Postmaster  General  to 
tell  the  railroads  that  they  had  to  cari-y 
the  mails  at  a  certain  price  set  by  the 
Postmaster  General  that  did  noi:  exceed 
a  rate  that  was  reported  by  th«!  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Just  fig- 
ure that  one  out. 

Obviously,  it  has  never  been  u.sed  But 
a  situation  developed  over  the  years,  and 
in  1928  by  the  pressure  from  the  Federal 


Government  the  railroads  organized  the 
Railway  Express  Agency.  That  was  a 
separate  entity  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads which  the  railroads  had  to  sup- 
port and  have  had  to  support  ever  since. 
It^s  not  a  profit  or  loss  organization. 

If  you  believe  in  free  enterprise,  then 
you  will  vote  for  this  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

All  the  bill  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
quire the  Railway  Express  Agencv  for 
the  first  time  in  the  existence  of  the 
organization  to  get  itself  on  a  sound 
business  operation.  If  it  does  not  it  is 
going  to  deteriorate  more;  it  is  simplv 
going  to  become  no  organization  at  all 
and  there  will  be  no  service.  I  sav  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  do  nothing 
but  make  the  present  situation  worse 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  40  years. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAJRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  14.  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises.  \ 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  19861  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnisliing  of 
information  to  the  Postmaster  GJeneral 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  to  revenue  rece;\ed  by  rail- 
roads from  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  express  matter,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  oOl.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  enprossment 
and  third  readme  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  rend  the 
third  time 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  its  present  form.  1 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gkoss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H  R 
1986  to  the  House  Coi»mlttee  on  Post  Cffin 
and  Civil  Service,  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  biU  back  to  the  House  forthwith,  with 
the  following   amendriient: 

"Page  2.  Immediately  following  line  5, 
insert   the   following: 

"  'Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  ex- 
isting law  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  determine  annually  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue paid  to  the  railroad  companies  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  during  the  imme- 
diately p«^cedlng  twelve  months  which  is  In 
excess  of  the  amount  which  such  depart- 
ment would  have  paid  to  such  railroad  com- 
panies If  the  rates  of  payment  for  mail  mat- 
ter  other   than   first-class   matter   had   been 
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established   at  rates  the  same  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  express  companies. '  " 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  :hat  the  •ayes"  had 
It. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  around  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
li  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wdi  clooe  Liie  dours. 
the  Sereeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Member.-^,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The    question    was   taken:    and 

were — yeas  16.  nays  347.  answered 

eut    0    not  votint;  72.  a.s  follows: 

[Roll   No    65 1 

YEAS— 16 

Hall  Miller, 
Horan  George  P. 

Ho.-,mer  Passman 

Joeiseu  Ray 

Johansen  Yates 
Ky! 

NATS— 347 


there 
pres- 


Bailey 
Bow 

Corbett 
Duigell 
Or  OSS 
Ha-en,  Caiif. 


Mirh 


Abbitt 
Abemethv 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Alger 

Anderser. 
Minn     . 

Andrews 

Ar.fnso 

Areiids 

A>h brook 

Ashley 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

A  very 

Ayre.-5 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett- 
Barry 

Ba-w.  NH 

Bas-,  Tenn 

Bate.s 

B.tf.ni 

Becker 

BfrTniann 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bennett 

Berrv 

Bftts 

Biiitnjk 

Bolancl 

Bolton 

B.,ykin 

Bradema* 

Bray 

Br.-edmi? 

Br»-wster 

BroOKs,  Li> 

f5:ooks,  Te\ 

Broomtif''f. 

Bio-vn 

Brovhii! 

Bn;ce 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke.  Ma.s.-- 

B'urleson 

Byrne,  Pa 

Bvrnes.  Wi~. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Cluperneid 

Church 

Clanrv 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 


Conte 
Cook 
Corman 
Cramer 

Cunninghan; 
Cuiti-,,  Ma<'^ 
Curt;-   Mo. 
Dadd.iri.) 
Dague 
D-anipls 

DRV..S 

James  C. 

I>aMS.  John  W. 

Df'laney 

Denton 

Derwinsk. 

Dole 

Dommick 

Donohu" 

Doolev 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dowj.ing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Durni) 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Falloa 

Parbstein 

Fascell 

Peighan 

Pen  ton 

Flndiey 

Pinnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Freiinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fill  ton 

Gallagher 

Garl.^nd 

Garm.vt/ 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glatmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Go<->dlini; 

Granahan 

C'rrant 

Gray 

Green   Greg 

Green   Pa 

Grlfflu 


Wyo. 


Calif. 
Md 


Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ca 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddle.ston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson 

John.son 

Jonas 

.T'ldd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastcnmeier 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

KUday 

KUgore 

K  iig,  Calif. 

Kmtr,  N.Y 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kliiczyn&kl 

Kornegay 

Kowal.iki 

Kunke! 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

L.1  nkf  ord 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 


McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macd'in  i.d 

MacCi-ei;  ;! 

MachrowKz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mas.s 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miiliken 

Mills 

BCinahall 

Monagan 

Montoyu 

Moore 

Mooreh«ad. 

Ohio 
Moorheid,  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
OBrien.lll 
OHara,  111 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Patman 
Pelly 


Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoat 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Pofl 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rliodes,  Pa, 

Rivers,  Ala.ska 

Rivers,  SO. 

Robison 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

RousseJot 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Slier 


Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  lows 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubbleHeld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wi«t. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

Widnall 

Williams 

WillU 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  tnd. 

Win.stead 

Wright 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Albert 

Fino 

Moulder 

Alexander 

Pogarty 

OBrien,  N  Y. 

Alford 

Harrison.  Va. 

OKonskI 

Anderson,  111 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ostertag 

Aiichlncloss 

Hemphill 

Pllcher 

Baring 

Herlong 

Price 

Beck  worth 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Riehlman 

Belcher 

HoUfleld 

Riley 

Blitch 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Roberts 

Hoggs 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Bonner 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scherer 

Bromwell 

Keogh 

Sheppard 

Bucklev 

Kllburn 

Short 

Collier 

Knox 

Slkes 

Colmer 

Landnim 

Smith,  Miss. 

Coolty 

McDowell 

Smith.  V». 

Curtln 

McSween 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Marshall 

Trimble 

Dawson 

Mason 

Vinson 

Dent 

May 

Westland 

Derounlan 

Miller,  NY. 

Whitten 

Devlne 

Moeller 

Young 

Diggs 

Moss 

Zelenko 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr. 
Belcher 

Mr    Keogh  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr   Roberts  with  Mr    Shca-t. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr    Price  with  Mr   Mason. 

Mr    Rodino  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr   Brownell. 

Mr  Young  with  Mr   Ostertag 

Mr    Whitten  with  Mr    OKonski. 


Mr   Trimble  with  Mr    Scherer. 
Mr    Moulder  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan 

Mr    Boggs  with  Mr.  Auchinclosa. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mr    Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr   Derounlan 

Mr    Hoimeld   with    Mr    Riehlman. 

Mr   Herlong  with  Mr    Devlne. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mrs.  May. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  :aid  on  the  table. 
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L-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  iH.R.  6518 1  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  inter-American  social 
and  economic  cooperation  program,  and 
the  Chilean  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purjjoses. 

CONFCRENCE     RePOKT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
6518)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Inier- 
Amerlcan  Social  and  Economic  Cooperation 
Program,  and  the  Chilean  Reconstruction 
and  Rehabilitation  Program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  a« 
follows; 

The    committee    of    conference    report    m 
dlst-greement    amendment    numbered    1. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

J    Vauchan  Gary. 

Clarxnce  Cannon, 

JOHK  Tabes, 

OziAU>  R    FOKD,   Jr  , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Carl  Hatden, 

Dennis  Chavez. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Lister  Hill, 

HUBBIT    HUMPtlRET. 

Sttues  Bamccs, 
Leverett  Saltonstalx, 
Milton  R    Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  or  the   Managers   on   the  Part 
or   THE    House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ol 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  6518).  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Inter-American  Social 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Program  and  the 
Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 
Program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  axplanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  such  amendment,  namely: 

The  amendment  Is  reported  In  disagree- 
ment A  motion  will  be  made  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment 

The  conferees  direct  that  quarterly  reports 
be  made  to  the  Porelgn  Relations  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Porelgn  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  by  the  President  or 
such  offlcer  as  he  may  designate,   showing 


loans  made    and    rates  of   interest   charged 
thereon. 

'Dtto  E.  Passman, 
J.  Vauchan  Gary, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
/^  >roHN  Taber, 

(3ERALD   R.    Ford.   Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  6518'  making  appropriations  for 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  projram,  and  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
Riam  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  rea<l  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendmnit :  page  2.  line  7.  insert : 
•Provided,  That  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  available  to  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  an  Interest  rate  In  excess  of 
eight  per  centum  per  annum." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  mcves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsiigree  Tient  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following:  -Provided.  That  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shal  not  be  available  to  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  "at  interest  rates  con- 
sidered to  be  excessive  by  the  Inter-Amerl- 
c'ln  Development  Bank  or  higher  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  country  in 
which  the  loan  is  made." 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  speaks  for  itself. 
Those  who  understand  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  as  v.ell  as  what  effect  the 
amendment  will  have,  should  be.  in  my 
opinion,  .satisfied  with  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
interest  rate  is  practically  unlimited  ex- 
cept as  to  the  interest  rate  in  the  var- 
ious countries? 

Mr  PASSMAN  The  interest  rates  in 
all  of  the.se  countries  are  a  part  of  their 
economy.  What  we  are  doing  is  giv- 
ing them  the  right  to  charge  up  to,  but 
not  in  excess  of,  the  prevailing  interest 
rates  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  still  contains 
S600  million,  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr  PASSMAN,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  for  Chile  in  earthquake  relief  and 
$500  million  for  general  South  American 
aid? 

Mr   PASSMAN      That  is  correct. 

Mr  TABEK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yc  rk. 

Mr.  TABER.  I^heie  is  nothing  in  here 
relating  to  the  $500  miUion  that  could 
be  changed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  $500  million 
in  the  Latin  American  package  for  the 
social  reform  program,  and  there  is 
$100  million  for  earthquake  disaster  re- 
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habilitation  in  Chile.  Tlie  Chilean  loan 
is  made  by  our  Government  and  is  re- 
payable to  our  Governmem.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  $500  million  in 
the  Latin  American  special  a.ssistance 
program  of  social  reform  and  economic 
development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  now  have  we 
dispensed,  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
figures,  on  foreign  aid.  on  foreign  give- 
aways, in  the  present  fiscal  vear  by  this 
Government? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
question  intended  to  be  directed  to  a 
deteitnination  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quests submitted  to  the  Congress' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  ask 
what  were  the  requests  we  ha\e  up  to 
today. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  original  budget  request  for 
the  so-called  mutual  securitv  program 
was  for  S4  billion.  In  addition  to  that 
sum.  the  President  today  requested  an 
additional  $535  million,  using  round 
figures.  The  Latin  American  social  re- 
form and  economic-aid  package  and  the 
$100  million  for  Chile  total  $600  million, 
bringing  the  aggregate  requests  to  S5.135 
million.  But.  we  are  dealing  here  with 
requests,  and  not  with  actual  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  not  verv 
much  doubt  but  that  the  money  will  be 
obtained   through   appropiiations? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  speak  only  for 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiarm  Review- 
ing the  bills  considered  during  the  past 
6  years,  there  is  a  sizable  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  requested  and  the 
amount  appropriated  in  everj'  instance 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  same  type  of 
situation  will  prevail  again  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  what  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
been,  and  I  hope  in  light  of  this  message 
we  got  today  he  will  continue  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  the  past  and  try  to  re- 
duce, at  least  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  hojx^  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial reduction,  and  one  which  the 
administration  also  will  recognize  as  be- 
ing prudent  and  fiscally  sound 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  wheie  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pects to  get  this  $535  nullion  that  he 
called  for  in  his  message  todaV 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I.  myself,  should  like 
to  ask  where  he  would  expect  to  get  the 
$4  billion-plus  previously  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  said  he  is  against 
a  tax  increase  now. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  From  reading  the 
Record  made  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  it  was  indicated  that  interest  rates 
as  high  as  18  to  20  percent  would  be 
charged  on  money  that  was  made  avail- 
able under  this  act.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  information  as  to  whether 
that  is  correct,  and  how  will  this 
changed  language  in  the  conference  re- 
port affect  it.  if  that  is  the  ca.se' 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Many  of  ow  own 
Sutes— rather,   in   fact,   probably  most 
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of  our  States— permit  interest  rates  that 
are  m  excess  of  some  of  the  interest 
rates  charged  in  Latin  America.  It  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  borrower  is 
deahng  with  a  bank,  a  finance  companv. 
or  a  loan  company:  whether  it  is  a  lump- 
sum repayment  loan  or  whether  n  is  on 
an  installment  basis.  A  studv  of  the 
records  will  verify  that  proba'bly  most 
of  the  States  of  our  Union  permit  in- 
terest rates  in  excess  of  those  charged 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  talking  about 
money  made  available  for  housing  for 
instance.  Federal  funds.  We  certainly 
put  on  an  interest  ceiling  which  i,-^  much 
below  the  8  percent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  understand  that 
most  of  these  funds  will  go  out  to  the 
individual,  who  may  want  to  put  an 
addition  to  his  home  or  to  use  the  funds 
for  other  constructive  purposes.  This 
program  is  intended  to  help  all  the  peo- 
ple. Much  of  the  money  will  go  from 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
to  small  business,  credit  unions,  and  so 
forth,  and  they,  in  turn  will  make  loans 
to  their  customers,  to  make  money  a\  ail- 
able  to  purchase  the  pood.';  and  services 
needed.  Many  of  those  institutions  now 
pay  up  to  18  percent  interest  on  the 
money  that  their  own  people  mvest  in 
their  associations.  So.  we  are  leaving:  it 
up  to  the  Inter-Amencan  Development 
Bank  to  prevent  interest  rate.'-  that  are 
higher  than  the  rates  charged  m  the 
country  which  is  receiving  the  money 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman's  an- 
swer is  not  entirely  .'satisfactory,  but  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  A.v  I  read  the  lan- 
guage. I  take  It  from  the  pentlemans 
statement  that  we  are  not  actually  being 
told  if  an,v  of  the.'-e  countries  do  have 
legal  limitation.'^  on  interest  rates 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  far  as  I  kno\\ . 
every  comnry  in  Latin  America  has  sell- 
ings on  intere.sl  rates.  Offhand.  I  can 
name  only  three  or  four: 

For  example.  Argentina,  bank  loans. 
10  percent:  mortgages.  12  percent:  de- 
velopment loans,  8  percent. 

Bolivia,  bank  loans,  commercial.  21 
percent:  industrial    18  percent 

Colombia  maximum  rate.  18  i)crcent. 
Chile  maxinvam  rate.  24  percent. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI  The  gentleman 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  is  it 
not  '^rue  that  the  reason  we  have  to 
provide  this  program  for  Latin  America 
is  because  of  the  great  dispaiity  in 
wealth,  the  great  mass  of  poor  people 
and  the  handful  of  wealthy  people?  As 
I  see  this  bill,  the  nch  get  nchei  and 
the  poor  get  poorer,  because  you  are 
going  to  pa.ss  the  Ingh  interest  rates  onto 
the  poor  man 

Mr.  PASSMAN  We  a;e  dealing  with 
a  trust  fmid  io  bv  admmistered  by  the 
Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank. 
There  are  different  conditions  in  the 
various  countries.  Many  of  tlie  savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations  must  attract  capi- 
tal from  their  customers  in  order  to  have 
suiplus  money,  and  they  pay  15  and  16 
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and    sometimes 
money.     This  is 
developed  over  a 


But    17   oi    them 


Snrakr 


will    the 


18  percent  for  that 
a  condition  that  has 
number  of  years.  So, 
we  have  placed  in  the  conference  report 
langiiage  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not 
charge  excessive  rates,  or,  rather,  that 
they  will  not  charge  rates  higher  than 
the  prevailing  legal  rate  of  the  country. 
We  could  hardly  go  any  further  than 
that. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Sprakfi  will  the 
1,'entleman  yield"* 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GAVIN  Has  the  gentleman  any 
indication  of  what  coimtrie.s  m  Latin 
America  are  goin[^  to  participate  in  this 
loan? 

What  I  am  tryin<,'  to  find  out  is  this. 
We  Icnow  that  $100  million  i.s  sroing  to 
Chile:  but  w^th  resjiect  to  the  S.jOO  mil- 
lion, has  the  gentleman  any  idea  where 
It  may  be  expend*  d  ' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  are  about  17 
countries  which  would  be  eligible  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Intor-Amencan 
Development  Bank  W-  do  not  know 
iust  which  of  tho.si'  countries  will  ac- 
tually receive  fimds. 
will  be  eligible 

Mr.    JONAS      Mr 
aientleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN      I  yield 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  under.stand  that  if 
this  conference  report  i.s  adopted  v.e  will 
be  putting  up  $394  million  for  the  Inter- 
.A.merican  Development  Bank,  to  be 
loaned  to  lendir.g  in'^titutions  in  the 
Latin  American  countrie.s,  and  that 
some  of  them  n.ay  be  permitted  to 
charge  individual  bjrrowcrs  as  much  as 
21  ix-rcent 

Mr  PASSM.AN  It  all  depends  on  the 
le^al  rate  prcvailm.,'  in  the  country. 
There  are.  as  you  are  aware,  different 
conditions  in  different  Latin  American 
coimtries.  and  the  conditions  there  are. 
of  course,  different  from  thf^  conditions 
here  As  a  matter  of  information,  from 
this  $500  million  package,  $394  million 
goes  to  the  Inter-Atnerican  Develop- 
ment Bank,  $6  million  £!oos  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  is  the  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  $100  million  is  go- 
ing to  the   ICA 

Mr.  JONAS.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be 
.said  that  we  are  not  giving  a  great  deal 
of  help  to  a  poor  pea.sant  m  some  South 
American  country  if  he  ha.s  to  pay  21 
percent   interest:    i.s  that   right? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
do  know  that  in  one  of  our  own  States 
an  interest  charge  up  to  4J  percent  is 
permitted.  I  know  of  another  State 
which  permits  interest  charges  up  to  36 
percent.  So,  frankly.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  m  a  particularly  stronu  po-ition  to  be 
lecturing  people  of  other  countries  about 
their  interest  rates. 

Mr  JONAS  W'-  have  a  usury  rate  of 
6  percent  in  my  State 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  shall,  if  it  is  de- 
sired, in.sert  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  interest  rates  prevailing  at  this 
time  in  each  State  of  our  Union. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


M.-  GROSS  S.-  far  as  the  interest 
rate  is  concerned  that  wnl  not  make  any 
dire<t  ditTerence  to  the  American  tax- 
payers because  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  money  back  anyway:  is  that  so? 

Mr  PA.SSMAN  The  gentleman  is 
cw:;ec:  The  w/.n.-.s^e^  made  it  clear 
that  in  all  probability  none  of  the  money 
will  comf^  back  to  the  US  Treasury. 

^^Ir  MtDONC.)UGH.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSM.\N.  I  yield  to  the  ccnUe- 
man. 

Mr  Mcdonough,  can  the  gentle- 
man inform  me  what  rate  of  interest  the 
United  States  is  going  to  charge  the 
financial  institutions  in  South  America 
for  the  money? 

Mr  PASvSMAN  That  matter  will  be 
worked  out  by  our  State  Department 
This  money,  the  $394  million,  is  being 
used  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  through 
the  Intcr-Amencan  E>evelopment  Bank. 
This  is  a  contribution  we  are  making: 
hterally,  a  gift  or  a  grant.  It  is  not 
really  intended  that  any  of  it  will  ever 
com'^  back  to  the  US    Treasury. 

Mr.  Ml  DONOUGH.  There  is  no  as- 
surance tiiUt  the  money  will  be  paid 
back? 

Mr.  r.\SrfMAN.  No;  it  was  stated  in 
the  beginning  by  the  witnesses  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  money  would 
come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
hope  is  that  it  will  serve  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  recipient  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  FMr.  Passman  J. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tiie  table. 
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A  U.S.  TRAVEL 
TRAVEL      AD- 


EST.\BLISHMENT  OF 
SERVICE  AND  A 
VISORY   BOARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'S.  610)  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Harris, 
Mack,  Dincell.  Hemphill.  Bennett  of 
Michigan.  Glenn,  and  Curtin. 


AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
URGES  END  TO  GENEVA  TEST- 
BAN    NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  top- 
level  civilian  National  Strategy  Com- 
mittee's first  recommendations  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  urge  that  atomic  test-ban 
negotiations  at  Geneva  be  discontinued 
and  that  underground  nuclear  tests  be 
resumed  immediately. 

The  recommendations  came  from  a 
special  16-page  report  authorized  by 
committee  members  and  sent  to  the 
President  by  Committee  Chairman  Loyd 
Wright,  previously  Chairman  of  the  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Government 
Security  formed  by  Congress,  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, who  said  the  recommendations 
were  the  first  of  many  the  committee 
would  send  to  the  White  House.  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  on  key  issues  of 
national  security. 

The  National  Strate;:y  Committee  was 
formed  recently  by  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  of  Chicago  to  prepare  de- 
tailed studies  and  recommendations  on 
key  issues  of  vital  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Its  next  report  will  deal  with  the 
dangers  of  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  weeks. 

The  following  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans are  members  of  the  committee: 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M  Almond  VS. 
Army,  retired;  former  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  VI  Army  Corps;  and  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  Army  War  College. 

Adm  Ben  Moreell.  US.  Navy,  retired, 
fonner  chairman  of  the  board.  Jones  1 
Laughlin  Steel  Co  ;  and  now  chaii-man. 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 

Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford.  U.S.  Navy, 
retiied;  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions: and  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  1953-57. 

Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump.  US.  Navy,  re- 
tired: former  commander  m  chief.  Pa- 
cific; and  now  vice  chairman.  Freedoms 
Foundation. 

Rear  Adm.  Chester  C.  Ward.  U.S. 
NavT,  retired;  former  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy;  and  former  pro- 
fes.sor  of  international  law  at  George 
Washington  University. 

Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemcyer.  U.S.  Army 
retiied;  foi-mer  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 
U.S.  Army;  and  former  commanding 
general.  Sixth  Army. 

The  committee  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  after  studying  2 '2  years 
of  proceedings  and  results  of  the  test- 
ban  negotiations : 

P^rst.  The  Soviets  are  not  interested  in 
negotiating.  The  only  agreements  they 
have  made  have  been  made  on  their  own 
term.s.  They  have  deliberately  pro- 
longed the  conference  because  we  agreed 
to  susp>cnd  our  tests  as  long  as  the  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress. 

Second.  The  United  Kingdom  has  not 
been  too  effective  because  it  continually 
has  been  after  us  to  make  additional  con- 
cessions toward  Soviet  positions. 

Third.  Some  American  scientists  have 
not  been  too  effective  as  far  as  the  ne- 
gotiations are  concerned.  They  have 
given  negotiators  inaccurate,  hasty  and 
ill-considered  advice.    For  example,  they 
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said  they  had  developed  a  control  system 
to  detect  anj-  nuclear  explosion  over  2 
kilotons  beinj,'  made  by  foreign  powers. 
Tests  have  proven  this  is  not  so. 

Fourth.  Or  the  home  front,  national 
security  considerations  have,  for  the 
most  part.  b<?en  disregarded  in  the  al- 
most frantic  effort  to  secme  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  their 
terms. 

Because  of  these  developments,  the 
comimittee  sad.  four  definite  conditions 
now  exist  which  directly  relate  to  our 
survival  and  which  lead  it  to  make  its 
recommendat.ons: 

First.  Progress  in  the  development  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  technology,  de- 
fensive as  W(>1]  as  offensive,  has  been 
brought  to  a  virtual  halt.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  U.S.  competence  in  this 
vital  area  of  national  defense  remains  at 
the  October  1958  level. '^ 

Second.  Since  it  is  impossible  with 
present  techniques  to  detect  under- 
gnound  tests  in  the  lower  yield  ranges  or 
tests  in  outer  space,  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  the  United  States  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  not  have  made  im- 
portant advances  in  nuclear  weapons 
technology  during  this  period.  These 
advances  could  have  a  crucial  effect  on 
the  relative  power  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Third.  The  U.S.  offer  to  refrain  vol- 
untarily from  any  underground  tests  for 
another  3  yeais  from  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  the  test-ban  treaty  while  the 
three  powers  carry  out  an  agreed  joint 
reseaich  program  for  seismic  unprove- 
ments  and  peaceful  uses,  would  if  ac- 
cepted, only  perpetuate  the  current  sit- 
uation which  is  clearly  prejudicial  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  present  prohibition  on  all 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  tests  amounts  to  a 
unilateral,  unpoliced  moratorium  which 
IS  not  in  the  national  interest. 

On  this  basis  it  specifically  recom- 
mended : 

Pirst^  The  current  test-ban  negotia- 
tions be  discontinued  and  an  orderly 
program  of  underground  and  outer  space 
tests  which  would  not  contaminate  the 
earths  atmosphere  be  started  without 
further  delay. 

Second  Any  future  international  dis- 
cussions of  a  nuclear  test-ban  be  resumed 
only  as  an  integral  part  of  a  broader 
arms  control  negotiation  and  then  only 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
U.S.  test  program  will  not  be  impaired 
by  any  moratorium  arrangement  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

As  to  the  National  Strategy  Committee 
and  Its  spon.sor.  the  American  Security 
Council,  outride  the  Government  itself 
there  is  no  group  of  men  better  quaUfied 
to  review  national  security  matters  and 
make  considered  recommendations  on 
the  subjects. 

These  men  have  spent  their  careers  in 
the  service  of  their  country  and  their 
background  and  training  has  not  onlv 
exposed  them  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
'^Tl'^^^°'^^^  communism,  but  has  pro- 
vided them  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  organization,  capabilities,  and  limi- 
Shment°^  our  National  Defense  Estab- 

The  American  Security  Council,  in 
roi-ming  and  sponsoring  the  committee. 
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will  be  of  utmost  service  to  ihe  country 
if  the  committees  recommendations  are 
given  the  attention  they  merit. 

The  council,  a  bipartisan  not-for- 
profit  association.  con.«ist,s  ol  over  2.500 
member  organizations  including  every 
type  of  business,  newspapers,  universities, 
and  other  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States.  Its  primary  service  is 
gathering,  correlating,  and  disseminat- 
mg  factual  information  aboit  Commu- 
nist strategy  and  tactics  to  members  and 
a  variety  of  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 


PRESIDENT  KFNNF  DY  URCiES  CLOS- 
ING OF  SPACE  GAP 


Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
arise  to  applaud  the  proposals  which 
the  President  has  just  made  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  put 
this  country  back  in  the  space  race. 

In  my  experience  in  the  Congress  this 
is  the  first  time.  I  believe,  that  the  White 
House  has  really  faced  up  to  the  hard 
realities  of  the  space  race. 

For  almost  4  years  now\  our  people 
and  their  leaders  in  the  administration 
and  the  Congi-ess  have  been  fretting 
and  talking  about  the  space  gap  and 
about  closing  the  space  gap.  We  estab- 
lished a  new  agency  to  run  the  space 
program;  we  have  supported  the  pro- 
gram with  increasingly  large  appropria- 
tions. We  are  designing  and  building 
some  big  boosters  which  eventuallv  will 
carry  our  astronauts  far  into  space 

But  the  evidence  has  shown  our  cur- 
rent effort  is  not  closing  the  gap. 

The  President  has  now  put  the  whole 
program,  and  the  contest  in  space  in 
the  perspective  which  it  ms  long  needed. 
In  the  decisive  manner  which  has  be- 
come the  trademark  of  his  work,  the 
President  has  identified  and  i-solated  the 
relevant  questions,  and  he  has  spelled 
out  the  objectives  which  he  believes  will 
satisfy  those  questions.  He  has  offered 
proposals  and  made  requests  which  will 
achieve  those  objectives 

As  a  first  objective,  he  has  said  this 
countiT  does  want  to  get  to  the  moon. 

More  important,  he  has  said  we  want 
to  get  to  the  moon  within  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time,  with  the  implicit  hope  that 
we  will  beat  the  Russians  to  it  and  there- 
by regain  the  leadership  we  once  held 
in  space  technology. 

And,  still  more  important,  he  has 
frankly  told  us  what  we  may  expect  to 
pay  to  achieve  this  goal.  Besides  making 
additional  requests  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  he  has  spelled  out  the  costs,  and 
the  sacrifices,  we  must  expect  in  the 
next  5  years. 

In  effect,  he  has  asked  the  American 
people  to  meet  the  space  challenge. 

He  has  given  the  Nation  a  definite 
target.  He  has  stated  in  clear  terms 
where,  in  his  best  judgment,  our  effort 
should  be  headed 

A  courageous  leader,  under  our  sys- 
tem, may  pick  a  target;  and  the  Presi- 
dent   has    picked    the   target.     But   the 


Nation  must  hit  the  target.  The  Con- 
L-ress  and  the  people  must  accept  the 
target,  and  then  must  .shoot  hard  enough 
to  hit  it. 

This  is  the  challenge  he  has  given  the 
Nation. 

I  was  impres.sed  with  thi.'^  challenge 
more  than  2  years  ago,  soon  after  I  beean 
working  in  the  Space  Committee  and  I 
have  been  pursuing  that  challent^e  with 
growing  intensity  over  the  last  2  vears 
The  President  has  said,  and  I  quote: 
If  we  were  10  go  only  haUwav.  or  reduce 
our  sight*  in  the  face  of  dlffl.nUtv.  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 

I  share  that  conviction  with  all  of  my 
heart.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  accept 
his  challenge,  and  I  will  work  with,  re- 
newed vigor  to  support  a  program  that 
will  put  us  in  the  race  and  keep  us  in  the 
race. 

At  the  same  t.me.  I  want  to  stress 
as  the  President  has,  that  money  alone 
will  not  win  the  contest.  We  must  be 
selective.  As  we  piu-sue  new  progiams 
or  pursue  with  greater  in:en,<ity  those 
programs  which  promise  tiie  most  cer- 
tain gains,  wc  must  prune  out  the  pro- 
grams which  are  yielding  only  meager 
gains.  We  also  must  show  t.  competitive 
attitude.  I  know,  from  the  volume.'-  of 
testimony  which  the  Space  Committee 
has  received,  that  we  have  been  too 
complacent. 

Too  many  pioarams  lia\e  been  pui-- 
sued,  and  are  being  pursued,  with  a  5- 
day-a-week.  busine.ss-as-usaal  attitude 
This  is  where  the  people  themselves  can 
help  most.  This  contest  will  be  waged 
with  only  as  much  spirit  as  the  people 
will  put  into  it. 


AUTHORIZING   THE  SPEAKER   TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sipn  any  enrolled  bills  and  lomt  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
MAY  29  AND  FROM  MONDAY  UN- 
TIL THURSDAY.  JUNE   1 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next,  and  when  it  ad- 
journs on  Monday  next,  it  adjourn 
until  the  following  Tliursjay, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  AIRCR.^FT.   MISSILES  AND 
NAVAL  \'ESSELS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ;e- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportuixity  to  hail  the 
unaJiimous  passage  yesterday  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  new  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  1962  fiscal  year. 
The  fact  that  the  authori^Ation  of  a  sum 
m  excess  of  $12  billion  passed  without 
a  single  dissentina:  vote  should  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  are  determined  that 
we  will  be  ready  for  any  eventuality  that 
may  occur. 

We  have  shown  any  potential  enemy 
that  politics  in  our  Nation  stops  at  the 
ocean's  edge.  No  foreign  power  dares 
now  to  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  divided  in  the  momentous  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  our  defense 
needs. 

It  is  especially  fittin?  that  a,  Merro- 
rial  Day  approaches,  we  have  kept  faith 
with  our  war  dead  by  .=;!.o\vins  our  will- 
ingness to  face  our  duty  to  do  everything 
to  keep  our  country-  stron?  I  am  sure 
we  will  do  everything  that  might  further 
bf  required  to  a^sjn  our  .  ecurity. 


C.\STRO  REQUEST  FOR  $11  MILLION 
UN    DOLLARS   APPROVED 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
yesterday  P'idel  Castro  was  successful  in 
getting  $1.1  million  dollars  from  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  technological  level  of  Cuba. 
The  United  Nations  Six-cial  Fund  sup- 
posedly is  set  up  to  aw  ard  loans  for  tt-ch- 
nical  improvements  without  political 
considerations  entering  into  the  deci- 
sions. However,  this  loan  has  great  po- 
Ltical  considerations — the  United  States 
paid  40  percent  of  it. 

Loan  applicatmns  a;e  subject  to  a 
tAO-third  vote  of  the  Governing  Council. 
The  voting  natiorus  are  almost  entirely 
U  S.  allies  or  sympathetic  w  ith  the 
Western  Hcmi.sphere  Yet  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  US.  delegation,  the  loan 
was  granted  with  remarkably  lariat-  con- 
sent The  reason  for  this  .shocking  turn 
seems  difficult  to  understand. 

With  the  idea  that  political  considera- 
tions were  unethical  to  use  in  their 
argument,  the  US.  delegation  pre- 
sented a  broad,  highly  documented 
report  of  Castro  s  present  technological 
condition.  The  Cuban  request  Usted  the 
following  needs:  First,  $763,500  for  ex- 
perts and  consultants:  .second,  $200,000 
for  equipment:  and  third,  $50,000  for 
fellowships. 

The  United  States  challenged  the 
Cuban  request  on  the  grounds  that  it 
has  not  cooperated  with  the  world  or- 
ganization, has  misu-sed  lUs  natural  re- 
sources as  demonstrated  by  Its  wanton 
slaughter  of  livestock,  and  mu.st  not  need 


too  many  e.xpfrts  and  consultants  as 
there  are  already  over  300  Soviet  and 
Peiping  operatives  in  Cuba  now. 

Mr  Spf^aker  this  decision  yesterday 
appalled  m--  as  I  am  .sure  it  did  the  rest 
of  the  Con  :<s,  Ca.stro  may  use  this 
money  to  fetd  and  clothe  the  Commu- 
nist experts  he  has  featherbedded,  buy 
more  tractors  to  add  to  those  he  hopes 
to  get  in  exchange  for  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  send  impressionable  young 
Cuban  students  abroad  for  a  thorough 
exposure  to  the  curriculums  offered  at 
Peiping  University. 

We  must  develop  a  coordinated  policy 
in  this  country.  We  must  begin  to  act 
with  some  semblance  of  purpose,  in 
contrast  to  our  present  and  past  policy 
on  Cuba,  which  presents  an  unbelievable 
paradox  On  one  hand  we  have  with- 
drawn diplomatic  relations,  stopped  most 
exports,  branded  Castro's  government  as 
Communist,  supported  free  Cubans  in 
their  efforts  of  liberation.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  still  permitting  Cuban  im- 
ports into  this  country,  giving  Castro 
more  U.S.  dollars,  permitting  foodstuffs, 
lard,  helium  gas.  and  many  other  items 
to  he  exported  to  Cuba  Now  our  Gov- 
ernment has.  in  effect,  contributed  $400,- 
000  to  Communist  Cuba  through  the 
United  Nations  Surely  this  policy  can- 
not continue  if  we  expect  to  advance 
freedom  full  speed 


THE  GOLDEN  WINGS  OF  THE  NAVY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  year  which  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  naval  air  arm  and 
in  a  month  when  we  commemorate 
Armed  Forces  Week  I  desire  to  address 
this  honorable  body  on  the  subject  of 
the  heroic  role  of  U.S.  naval  aviaUon  in 
our  histoi-y- 

The  event  which  signaled  the  birth 
of  U.S.  naval  aviation  took  place  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  early  m  1911,  when  a 
young  civilian  pilot,  Eugene  Ely.  flying 
a  Curtiss  biplane,  landed  on  and  took 
ofl  from  an  improvised  flii^ht  deck 
erected  on  the  US.S.  Pennsylvania. 
This  event  added  a  new  dmiension  to 
the  traditional  concept  of  seapower. 
Henceforth,  aircraft  would  not  be  re- 
stricted to  fi.xed,  land  bound  airfields, 
but  would  operate  from  moving  bases 
anywhere  on  the  world  s  oceans. 

In  commenting  on  Ely's  landing 
aboard  the  Pennsylvania,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  on  Januaiy  19,  1911. 
stated : 

Eugene  Elys  success  In  San  Francisco 
Harbor  yesterday  was  epoch  making.  It 
changed  In  an  Instant  the  whole  theo.  y  of 
naval  warfare.  In  a  single  spectacular 
night,  Ely  convinced  the  admiralties  of  the 
world  that  the  aeroplane  must  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  naval  equipment  In  the  future. 

This  statement  was  quite  prophetic, 
because  few  observers  at  the  time  an- 
ticipated the  magnitude  of  naval  avia- 
tion which  developed  during  the  next 
50  years.  Fewer  still  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  Influence  that  naval  aviation 
would  exert  on  our  national  military 
posture. 


A  few  months  after  that  first  success- 
ful flight,  the  Navy  purchased  its  first 
airplanes:  two  from  the  Wright  Brothers 
and  one  from  Glen  Curtiss.  7  he  first 
three  Navy  pilots,  Lts.  T  G  Ellyson, 
John  Rogers,  and  John  H.  Towers  were 
taught  flying  by  the  planemakers  them- 
selves. The  following  year  the  marines 
sent  two  oflficers— Lts.  A.  H.  Cunningham 
and  B.  L.  Smith— to  Curtiss  for  flight 
schooling.  Today  the  Navy  has  in  its 
pilot  training  program,  over  3,000  stu- 
dents. 

By  1914,  aviation  had  gained  public  as 
well  as  congressional  interest,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Daniels  had  decided 
•'that  the  science  of  aerial  navigation — 
must  form  a  large  part  of  our  naval 
forces  for  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tions'  and  that  "we  should  take  our 
proper  place  with  other  nations  and 
fully  recognize  the  value  of  aeronautics 
in  preparing  for  war."  Accordingly,  an 
organizational  change  placed  aviation  in 
the  Office  of  Operations  under  Adm. 
Bradley  Piske.  Unique  among  many 
fine  ofHcers  of  his  time,  Admiral  Fiske's 
sympathetic  interest  assured  an  oppor- 
tunity for  air  enthusiasts  to  plan  and  to 
boost  this  concept  of  seapower. 

In  1916  as  the  Nation  began  preparing 
for  war — Congress  voted  increased  funds 
for  naval  aviation  and  created  the  Naval 
Reserve  Flying  Corps  which  attracted 
men  whose  names  are  now  well  known: 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  P.  T.  Davison,  David 
S.  Ingalls.  Artemus  L.  Gates,  and  James 
P.  Porrestal,  all  of  whom  won  their  wings 
during  World  War  I  and  later  occupied 
responsible  Government  positions  in  our 
national  defense  organization. 

During  the  First  World  War,  naval 
aviation  experienced  rapid  growth.  Both 
aviation  personnel  and  aircraft — mostly 
patrol  type  seaplanes,  were  considerably 
increased.  The  most  promising  techni- 
cal development  was  the  long-range  fly- 
ing boat  found  to  be  so  necessary  in 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Later,  improved 
versions  of  the  World  War  I  types  set 
overwatcr  flight  records  and  brought 
Navj'  pilots  Towers.  Read,  Richardson, 
and  Mitcher  to  public  attention.  During 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  war,  and  even 
now.  the  flying  boal>— the  PBM— consti- 
tutes a  significant  part  of  our  antisub- 
marine force. 

The  flying  marines  also  took  an  active, 
though  limited,  part  in  World  War  I. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  France,  their 
eagerness  to  get  into  the  fray  was 
blunted  by  only  one  drawback— they  had 
no  airplanes.  Undaunted  they  made  the 
rounds  of  allied  squadrons  begging  for 
flights.  Their  exploits  in  the  air  tell 
their  own  success  story — one  incident 
stands  out  as  typically  marine — a  loi^e 
"Devilbird."  Lt.  Everett  Brewer,  sur- 
rounded a  flight  of  15  Fokkers  and  shot 
down  3  before  a  machinegun  would  force 
him  to  break  off.  In  1919  during  action 
against  the  Cacos  in  Haiti.  Marine  Lt. 
Lawson  Anderson  rigged  a  rifle  sight  to 
his  plane,  stuffed  a  bomb  in  a  guruiysack 
and  made  the  first  dive-bombing  attack 
in  history. 

The  first  decade  of  naval  aviation  w  as 
spent  in  perfecting  seaplanes  and  in 
testing  catapults  on  various  combaUint 
ships.    During  this  time  tlie  development 
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of  a  dependable  aircraft  carrier  was  up- 
permost in  naval  aviation  planning.  In 
1922  the  first  American  earner,  the 
U.S.S.  Langley.  was  commissioned.  A 
new  and  formidable  force  was  begiruaing 
to  takt'  sliape. 

The  period  1925  to   1935  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "golden  decade"  of  naval 
aviation.     The  earners.   Saratoga.  Lex- 
ington,  and    Ranger   joined    the    fleet — 
dive  bombers  and   torpedo  planes  were 
perfected— and    the    first    fighter   plane 
with     retractable     landing     wheels — the 
FP-1— joined    the    fleet.      Perhaps    the 
most  dramatic  event   in   the  history  of 
aviation   strategy   took   place  in   Wash- 
ington. D.C..   in   1925      The   memorable 
"Billy    Mitchell   Controversy,"   involving 
the  role  of  aviation  in  national  defense, 
reached  the  point  where  a  high  level  de- 
cision w  as  needed.    President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed  a   board    headed   by   widely  re- 
spected   Dwight   W.    Morrow   to   recom- 
mend   a    basic    aviation   pohcy    for    the 
United  StaU's     Membership  included  the 
distinjruished    C.^rl    V'inson   of  Geoi-gia. 
Rear  Adin.   Wiiliam  A    .MofTett  expertly 
represented  the  Navy  during  these  hear- 
uigs.     Within  the  Navy  itself  there  was 
no  doubt  that  aviation  was  and  would 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  sea- 
power—but  its  exact  role  was  the  sub- 
ject    of     heated     di.scussions — Admiral 
Moffett.  an  officer   of  unclouded  vision, 
foresaw    that    the    Navy's    responsibility 
for  control  of  the  seas,  would  require  an 
aviation     arm     intesral     with     surface 
forces  to  establish  security  in  the  airspace 
over  naval  and  marine  forces  and  over 
our  seabor:ip  con.merce      He  accurately 
visualized    the    aircraft    carrier    as    the 
capital  sliip  of  the  future. 

The  Morrow  Board's  far-reaching 
recommendation  establi.shed  a  pattern 
for  US  aviation  that  produced  a  work- 
ing relationship  among  the  armed  serv- 
ices, civil  aviation  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. There  l.s  no  doubt  that  the  Mor- 
row Board  strengthened  naval  aviation. 
The  violent  attacks  on  the  Na\T  had 
been  felt  down  to  the  .smallest  unit  and 
had  precipitated  a  general  rededication 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  which  had 
guided  our  Navy  for  so  long. 

Recalliiitr  tins  controversy  in  naval 
hi.story  i.s  important  for  two  reasons: 
Pirst.  we  should  occasionally  be  re- 
minded that  for  many  years  organized 
groups — many  composed  of  patriotic 
and  .sincere  Americans— have  been 
workinL'  diLgently  to  shape  our  national 
defense  po.sture  into  a  single  infiexible 
strategy  We  must  be  alert  to  any  desire 
to  concentrate  militar>-  power  in  a  smL-le 
force.  We  must  continue  to  encouraL-e, 
and  insist  upon  a  flexible  stratet'v  which 
can  respond  in  different  ways  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Nations  weapons  pol- 
icies Secondly.  thi.s  controversy  point<Kl 
up  that  the  requirements  for  a  bal- 
anced military  fore*-  are  inherent  in  air 
land,  and  sea  environments  TTie  fact 
that  environment  can  determine  the 
utilization  of  a  w<-aix)n  must  be  appre- 
ciated. A  scientific  breakthrough  might 
have  direct  application  m  a  sea  environ- 
ment, but  the  .same  discovery  might  have 
httle  practical  utilization  in  the  air. 
There  may  be  no  possible  use  of  a  par- 
ticular weapon  in  land  warfare,  but  its 
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rejection  for  pcssible  use  at  sea  or  in 
the  air  must  be  avoided.  The  historj-  of 
naval  aviation  gives  concrete  evidence  of 
how  technical  skill  and  responsible  man- 
agement, working  within  the  sea  envi- 
ronment, successfully  advanced  and  in- 
tegrated aviation  with  the  fleet  and 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

During  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing World  War  n.  naval  aviation  demon- 
strated it  could  do  more  than  serve  as 
eyes  for  the  fleet.  Fleet  exercises  con- 
ducted off  the  California  coast  proved 
conclusively  that  carrier  planes  could 
project  devastating  power  far  inland 
from  floating  bases  at  sea.  These  exer- 
cises, in  which  Admirals  Reeves,  King, 
and  Halsey  had  responsible  roles,  estab- 
lished earners  as  the  Navy's  principal 
offensive  weapon. 

After  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Navy's  battleship  fleet  was 
almost  completely  immobilized— there 
was  no  choice — the  carriers  had  to  be- 
come the  spearhead  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
offensive  power.  The  Japanese  were 
first  checked  in  the  Coral  Sea:  then  at 
Midway;  they  were  rolled  back  at  Guad- 
alcanal and  finally  lost  the  initiative  as 
U.S.  naval  carrier  forces  unleashed  their 
growing  strength  across  the  central  Pa- 
cific from  New  Guinea  to  Japan.  Naval 
aviators  Halsey.  Mitscher,  and  Reeves 
again  became  the  public  image  of  car- 
rier power  and  new  names,  O  Hare,  Mc- 
Campbell,  Foss.  and  Boyington,  gained 
laurels  for  their  daring  exploits  in  th^ 
air. 

But  any  review  of  accomplishments 
by  carrier  forces  should  not  obscure  the 
contributions  of  other  vital  elements  of 
naval  aviation.  The  Marines  accounted 
for  one-fourth  of  all  Japanese  planes 
lost  to  our  naval  aviation.  They  de- 
veloped a  system  of  tactical  ground  .sup- 
port— still  the  model  for  this  oft-neglect- 
ed but  vital  adjunct  to  land  warfare. 
The  escort  carriers  forced  submarines 
from  convoy  lanes,  and  pinned  them 
down  where  they  could  not  oixrate 
against  our  lifelines  to  Europe.  The 
patrol  planes  ran  tlie  gamut  from  fierce 
action  over  enemy  territory  to  monot- 
onous patrols  over  an  endless  sea:  the 
blimps  ceasele.ssly  patrolled  the  convoy 
routes — all  these  represent  naval  avia- 
tion. 

With  the  war  won  and  demobilization 
proceeding  swiftly,  naval  forces  were  re- 
duced  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
Nation  at  peace.    The  National  Defen.'^e 
Act  of  1947  established  Uie  Department 
of  Defen.se  and  the  Air  Force  emerged 
as   a   separate   service.     The   following 
year  bitter  controversy — reminiscent  of 
the    1925   Morrow    Board   hearings — be- 
tween the  services  over  service  unifica- 
tion and  the  future  role  of  military  air 
power    drew    national    attention.     Dls- 
atrreeinents  wtre  sharpened  by  the  re- 
ductions in  the  aimual  defen.se  budget, 
but  the  salient  point  of  the  controversy 
lunged  on   the  adoption   of  a  national 
mihtary  policy.     The  Navy  stood  for  a 
balanced  strategy— for  lorces  responsive 
to    Uie   ne^ds   of   our  country   and    tlie 
free  world,  forces  capable  of  countering 
aggression  on  both  a  limited  and  gen- 
eral level.     The  Air  Force  stressed  the 


ma.ssive  letaliation  strategy,  based  on 
one  weapon,  the  atom  bomb  cairied  by 
the  B-36  bomber — one  neat  package  for 
quick  and  easy  victory.  The  Russians 
had  not  yet  exploded  their  first  A-bomb. 
To  a  people  fed  up  with  4  long  years 
of  war.  It  was  a  comfortmg  solution.  In 
support  of  this  new  strategy.  Defense 
Secretary  Johnsons  first  move  was  to 
haU  the  construction  of  the  carrier 
US.S.  United  Stated—the  first  carrier  to 
be  laid  down  after  World  War  II  It  ap- 
peared that  the  US.  Navy  was  about  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  more  bang  for 
the  buck    ijinlosophy. 

But  in  July  1950,  this  philosophy  was 
shaken  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  war 
in  the  remote  new  Republic  of  South 
Korea 

The  United  Stau-s  wa.s  actually  un- 
prepared for  a  war.  but  moved  swiftlv. 
nevertheless,  to  prevent  Communi-st  seiz- 
ure of  this  mdei>endent  country.  Naval 
forces,  though  small,  responded  quickly 
and  effectively.  Naval  air  power  op- 
erating from  Its  mobile  carrier  bases  off 
the  Korea  coast  played  havoc  with  Com- 
munist supply  and  communications 
lines— naval  an  gave  General  Mac- 
Arthur  the  flexibility  needed  for  the  end 
run  Inchon  Landing — the  move  which 
turned  tlie  tide  m  favor  of  United  Na- 
tions forces. 

This  conflict  proved  that  the  single  in- 
flexible .strategy  of  retaliation  could  not 
adjust  to  counteract  Communist  moves 
against  the  free  nations  boidenng  the 
Soviet  domain  Subsequent  Communi.'^t 
probes  around  the  perimeter  of  Asia  and 
Europe  forced  a  reevaluation  of  our  na- 
tional strategy.  The  Communist  scheme 
of  encroachment,  infiltration,  and  pres- 
sure continued  and  precipitated  evacua- 
tion of  the  Taclien  Islands  in  1955:  the 
Lebanon  and  Formosa  crises  in  1958.  In 
each  of  these  areas.  U.S.  naval  forces  on 
the  scene,  spearheaded  by  fast  carrier 
forces,  have  confined  possible  explosive 
situation.^  to  local  incidents.  Right  now 
the  Pacific  Fleet  is  standing  off  the  coa-st 
of  Thailand  and  Vietnam  to  support  U.S. 
national  policy 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  significant  influence 
on  naval  aviation  since  World  War  II 
has  been  the  technological  break- 
through which  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized our  potentials  of  power  and 
speed. 

The    Navy    complet^-d    the    transition 
from  propeller  to  .iet  aircraft  just  after 
tlie    Korean    war       These   new    aircraft 
were    heavier    and    landed    faster    than 
their  di.splaced    predecessors,    so  World 
War  II  carriers  had  to  be  altered  to  han- 
dle them      It  was  found  that  these  old 
hulls  could  be  altered  only  within  .spe- 
cific size  and  weight   limits — after  this, 
no  more  adaptations  were  possible      In 
addition,  these  ships  had  already  begun 
to  show  signs  of  old  age.  and  under  the 
severe  demands   of  the  newer  aircraft, 
the  acmg  process  was  accelerated      The 
only  answer  was  new  carriers,  const j-uct- 
ed  to  handle  the  high  performance  air- 
craft    The  first  of  the  Forrestal  super- 
carriers  was  introduced  into  the  fleet  in 
1956   and   four   more   have   been   added 
since.     Three  more,   including  the  nu- 
clear p>ow  ered  Enterprise,  are  under  con- 
struction. 
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Carrier   improvements  were   made   to 
:ncrease  flight  safety  and  efficiency ,  such 
as  the  angled  deck  and  the  mor    power- 
ful steam  catapult.  Improved  long  rane;e 
communications  and  special  electronics 
equipment  provide  faster  and  more  ef- 
lective  flight  control.    Navy  aircraft  can 
now  carry  a  wide  assortment  of  nuclear 
or    conventional    weap>on.s    farther    and 
t'a.ster  than  ever  before.     A  few  month.s 
aso  a    new   altitude   record   for  combat 
'.oaded  aircraft  was  set  by  a  Navy  A3J  — 
Viiiilante — and    only    recently    a    Navv 
Phantom  II  set  a  closed  course  speed  rec- 
ord of  1  390  miles  per  hour.     Navy  air- 
craft, though  built  under  design  restric- 
tions imposed  by  carrier  operations,  have 
consistently  held  international  perform- 
ance   record.s.     Just   yesterday ,    May   24, 
1961.  the  Navv  won   new   laurels  by  re- 
ceiving   the    Bendix    Tropiiy    fi)r   a    new 
lran.scontinenlal    speed    record    set    be- 
tween   Los   Angeles    and    New   York.     A 
Navy  Pha.itom  fighter  pLuie.  piloted  by 
Lt.  Richard  P.  Gordon  with  Radar  Inter- 
cept Officer  Bobby  R    Young  made  the 
2.500-mile  fiicht  in  2  hours  and  47  min- 
utes, breaking  a  record   which  had   just 
been  .set  a  few  minutes  earlier  by  Navy 
pilot   Lt    Comdr.   L.   R    Lamoreaux   and 
Radar   Intercept   Officer  Lt.   Thomas  J 
John.son.     These  officers  are  to  be  high- 
ly commeiided  for  th^n-  accomplishment. 
My  State  of  California  has  plaved  an 
important   role    in    the    development    of 
naval    aviation.     With    the    landing    of 
Ely  on  the  U  S  S    Pennsylvanm   in  San 
F'rancisco  Bay.  naval  aviation  was  born, 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  Navy's  avia- 
tion   program    extensive    facilities    were 
developed  on   the  west  coast    including 
Terminal    Island.    San    Pedro,   and    San 
Clemente  Island.     The   tvo   major  cen- 
ters of   new  air   power   were   located  at 
Alameda  and  San  Diego 

In  1923  the  development  of  the  facili- 
ties at  Alameda  were  recommended  and 
this  installation  is  now  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. It  was  formallv  commis- 
sioned on  November  1  1940  The  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station  has  had  a  bril- 
liant record  of  supplementing  the  needs 
of  naval  aviation  during  World  War  II 
the  Korean  war.  and  during  the  Pa- 
cific crises  which  ha\e  an.seii  during  the 
past  decade  The  military  and  civilian 
personnel  ha\e  served  with  distinction 
and  honor 

At  the  present  tune,  tiie  many  thou- 
sand.->  of  fmipluyees.  both  civilian  and 
military,  make  the  installation  one  of 
the  largest  «^mployers  in  the  Bay  area. 
^ow.  us  the  Navy  expands  into  the  use 
of  nns.--iles,  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station 
IS  becoming  an  important  link  in  the 
installation  and  .servicing  of  these  weap- 
ons aboard  our  ships  The  overall  28 
years  of  acJiieveaients  of  this  base  are 
quite  outstanding  and  it  will  go  down 
ui  the  annals  of  naval  history  aj;  one  of 
tne  most  important  links  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  R  an  armor. 

In  193.:,  Congress  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  lacility  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  San  Francisco  Bay  near  Sun- 
ryvale.  winch  is  now  named  Moffett 
field. 

Califoiiiia  now  has  nine  commis- 
sioned air  installations  being  used  for 
support    of    fleet    aviation,    and    seven 

ethers   that    supixirt    reserve   and  other 
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typ(s  of  naval  aviation  activity  Only 
recently  has  the  Navy  augmented  its 
facilities  in  California  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  master  jet  fleet  support  air 
,station  m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at 
Lemoore. 

The  history  of  naval  aviation  has 
been  short,  but  glorious.  It  has  been 
one  that  Cahfornia  has  been  intimately 
and  materially  involved  with.  My 
State  can  justifiably  take  great  pride  in 
having  contributed  to  the  success  and 
present  strength  of  this  formidable  and 
versatile  force  for  freedom  in  the  world 
today. 

Of  course,  this  review  has  been  merely 
a  thumbnail  sketch  To  naval  aviation 
pioneers  of  the  past  for  whom  this  year 
is  the  50th  anniversary,  we  owe  the  les- 
.sons  which  should  help  to  shape  our  fu- 
ture programs. 

First,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  each 
.service  must  develop  its  own  weapons 
systems  to  fit  its  responsibilities  within 
Its  own  operational  environment.  The 
use  of  a  new  innovation,  such  as  the  air- 
plane was.  in  its  earlier  days,  cannot  be 
anticipated.  The  services  must  have  the 
freedom  to  develop  and  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  way  in  which  they  provide 
for  national  security  with  their  basic 
mission  If  the  Navy  had  been  denied 
the  freedom  to  develop  carrier  aircraft 
we  would  not  have  had  any  significant 
opposition  to  the  Japanese  offensive.  If 
the  Navy  had  not  had  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop ballistic  missiles,  we  would  not  now 
have  the  Polaris,  the  only  invulnerable 
operational  deterrent  in  our  national  ar- 
senal. 

The  second  lesson  we  can  learn,  and  it 
is  partly  related  to  the  first,  is  that  not 
all  Americans  have  or  even  desire  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  the  Navy  contrib- 
utes to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  Navys  functions  are  unlike  those  of 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Army.  The  Air 
Force  is  usually  associated  with  a  single 
weapon  strategy:  namely,  the  delivery  of 
high-yield  nuclear  bombs.  The  Army  is 
also  concerned  v/ith  a  single,  but  decisive 
strategy,  the  occupation  of  land  area 
The  Navy's  functions  are  that  it  must 
exploit  the  .sea  to  the  fullest  so  that  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  can  better  per- 
form their  tasks  Additionally,  the  Navy 
provides,  independently,  a  power  base  for 
our  trade  and  commerce  and  for  the 
whole  gamut  of  diplomatic  actions  and 
cold  war  policies.  The  Navy  has  never 
limited  itself  to  a  single  weapon,  or  a 
single  strategy  It  provides  the  means 
to  project  any  degree  of  power  from  the 
broad  expanse.'  of  the  seas,  utilizing 
many  weapons  and  providing  a  unique 
flexibility  with  idternate  strategies  It  is 
not  difficult  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
.seapower,  but  this  significance  must  be 
more  widely  understood  and  adequately 
supported  if  sea  power  is  to  be  utilized  to 
its  optimimi  potential. 

In  1775  when  our  country  was  fighting 
for  its  right  to  <  xist  independently.  John 
Adams  wrote  the  commissioning  docu 
ment  for  the  brig  Lexinoton.    This  doc- 
ument stated  in  part : 

Neither  natvire  nor  art  have  partitioned 
tlie  sea.s  Into  em:)lres.  The  treasures  of  the 
oceans  belong  to  all  free  men  Upon  this 
ultimate  foundation  do  I  build  and  go  for- 
ward to  fortify  Iri^e  men's  rights. 


As  long  as  Khrushchev  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  aim  to  control  free  men  ev- 
erywhere, there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  seapower  will  continue  to  play 
a  decisive  role  in  resisting  this  aggres- 
sion. To  the  vocal  minority,  who  feel 
that  seapower  is  no  longer  a  vital  force 
m  international  affairs — that  the  ICBM 
and  the  nuclear  bomb  have  displaced  na- 
val forces  as  instruments  of  national 
ix)wer — to  this  group — there  are  clear 
and  straightforward  answers. 

If  by  seapower  we  mean  the  ability  to 
keep  cargo-laden  ships  moving  between 
the  nations  of  the  free  world;  the  abil- 
ity to  control  the  war  at  sea.  and  make 
naval  power  felt  far  from  its  point  of 
origin:  the  ability  to  provide  fiexibility 
of  response  in  the  right  amount  at  the 
right  time  and  place  with  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  weapons:  the  ability  to  launch 
attacks  against  the  periphery  of  land 
ma.sses;  the  ability  to  p>osition  measured 
forces  near  tension  areas  without  step- 
ping on  friendly  or  neutral  political 
toes — if  these  then  are  the  capabilities 
required  in  our  time,  then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  .seapower.  with  its  integral 
naval  aviation,  will  continue  indispen- 
sable to  the  destiny  of  the  free  world. 
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RESPONSIBILITY      FoR     ECONOMIC 
STABILITY      OR      IRRESPONSiniF 
WASTEFULNESS— WHICH      SHAI  I 
IT  BE'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  Pat- 
man  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
ScHENCK  I   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ther- 
mometer is  a  very  important  device  for 
the  measurement  of  the  temperature  in 
its  vicinity.  It  goes  up  or  down  with  con- 
ditions as  they  vary  from  time  to  time — 
in  other  words  it  just  goes  along  and 
faithfully  records  the  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thermostat 
seeks  to  control  the  conditions  and  en- 
vironment of  the  area  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. Each  of  us,  Mr,  Speaker,  can 
well  ask  ourselves  a  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion. Are  we  just  thermometers  going 
along  with  conditions  as  they  occur,  or 
are  we  thermostats  who  regulate  our  per- 
sonal actions  within  the  policies,  prin- 
ciples, and  standards  we  have  set  for 
ourselves? 

Each  of  us  has.  or  will  have,  grand- 
children or  loved  ones,  and  one  of  our 
greatest  ambitions  and  purposes  should 
be  to  assure  an  opportimity  for  these 
generations  to  come  to  know  the  joy  and 
privilege  of  the  American  way  of  life  as 
we  have  known  it. 

All  too  many  of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
taken  for  granted  the  very  precious  free- 
doms, privileges,  and  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  us  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Our  apparent  will- 
ingness at  times  to  compromise  these 
sound  principles  for  some  imaginary  or 
temporary  advantage  is  much  too  high 
a  price  to  saddle  upon  future  generations. 
Although  it  is  late,  much  later  than 
many  think  or  realize,  we  must  all  do 
some  sound,  sincere,  and  dedicated 
thinking  and  planning  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  Nation  the 
greatest  place  in  the  world  in  which  to 


live  will  remain  so  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

Our  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  must,  of 
course,  and  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
costs,  maintain  a  strong  and  adequate 
defense  for  our  own  protection  during 
these  times  of  worldwide  tensions.  We 
must  also  maintain  essential  services  to 
make  sure  all  our  citizens  are  healthy, 
strong,  and  well  trained.  Requirements 
to  obtain  these  objectives  change  rapidly 
and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  these 
challenges  as  they  occur.  Yet  in  all 
these  matters  we  must  continually  strive 
for  economy  and  efficiency  consistent 
with  our  needs  if  we  are  to  remain  eco- 
nomically strong. 

The  economic  stability  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  both  the  present  and 
the  future.  Is  of  particular  importance  to 
each  of  us  as  individuals  and  is  com- 
pletely essential  if  our  Nation  is  to  re- 
main strong  and  able  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  changing  worldwide  conditions. 
The  strength,  wealth,  and  ability  of  our 
Nation  are  the  sum  total  of  the  strength, 
wealth,  and  ability  of  all  our  citizens. 
The  wealth  and  resources  of  our  United 
States  are  tremendous  and  yet  they  are 
not  without  limitation.  Just  as  indi- 
viduals can  spend  themselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy so  can  our  Nation  spend  itself 
into  bankiuptcy.  No  one  seems  to  know 
this  better  than  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
Through  constant  Communist  pressures, 
oui-  Nation  is  forced  to  spend  more  and 
more.  Khrushchev  does  not  want  a  hot 
war  because  he  knows  Russia  will  be 
completely  destrojed.  Therefore,  Khru- 
shchev keeps  cold  war  pressures  on  con- 
stantly throughout  the  world  in  the  full 
expectation  that  this  will  force  our  Na- 
tion further  and  further  toward  socialism 
and  bankruptcy.  Thus  the  Conuiiunists, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  fully  convinced  that 
their  ideology  will  eventually  succeed  and 
they  will  be  able  to  take  us  over  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  without  any  of  our 
resoiuces  being  danaged  by  war.  Kliru- 
shchev's  often  repeated  statement, 
"your  grandchildren  will  live  under 
communism."  is  not  an  idle  threat  from 
his  point  of  view  The  only  hope  for 
our  Nation  lies  in  our  ability  to  be  com- 
pletely strong  militarily  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  economically  and  morally 
strong  and  sound.  To  do  this  we  must 
continuously  strive  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  our  Federal  Government,  resening 
for  the  States  and  local  communities 
those  functions  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  can  be 
done  best  and  most  economically  by 
them. 

It  might  be  useful.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
take  just  a  quick  glance  at  the  budget 
as  originally  presented  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  Juiy  1,  bearing  in  mind 
that  these  requests  will  be  increased 
substantially  by  .ecommendations  al- 
ready made  by  President  Kennedy  for 
greatly  expanded  End  entirely  new  Fed- 
eral programs.  Major  national  security 
expenditures  will  lequlre  some  57  to  60 
percent  of  the  budget;  interest  alone  on 
our  present  national  debt  of  $287  billion 
requires  11  percent;  already  existing 
programs  of  benefits  for  veterans  require 
6  percent:  agriculture  programs  already 


existing  require  6  percent :  all  oUier 
operations  and  departments  require  18 
percent.  This  not  only  does  not  provide 
for  a  reduction  in  our  national  di-bt.  but 
Indicates  that  expenditures  will  be  more 
than  $3,000  million  above  income  even 
with  the  present  high  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  all  this  money 
come  from?  Fifty-five  percent  comes 
from  Federal  individual  income  taxes; 
25  percent  from  corporation  taxes,  but 
these  become  a  part  of  tlic  price  of  all 
products  and  are,  therefore,  also  paid  by 
purchasers:  12  percent  are  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  which  are  also  paid  by  indi- 
viduals. Thus  only  8  percent  of  the  cost 
of  our  Federal  Goveniment  comes  from 
all  other  receipts. 

Why  all  folks  in  general  do  not  realize 
that  the  money  to  pay  for  any  and  all 
programs  and  services  of  government 
must  first  come  from  each  of  us  in  the 
form  of  taxes  continues  to  be  a  mystery 
to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  current  expendi- 
tures of  our  Federal  Government  are  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $82  billion  and  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Thi.s  means  that  all 
of  us  in  just  the  third  diiitrict  alone  are 
paying  more  than  $330  million  a  year — 
about  $240  million  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty and  about  $90  million  in  Butler  Coun- 
ty— to  pay  the  present  annual  cost  of 
just  our  Federal  Government  alone  and 
this  cost  will  undoubtedly  inciease  sub- 
stantially. In  addition,  of  course,  all  of 
these  very  same  people  must  also  pay 
all  local,  school,  and  State  taxes. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  the  expanded 
and  new  Federal  programs  already  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy  have 
considerable  merit  but  they  will  cost 
additional  and  tremendous  sums  of 
money.  Obviously  it  would  be  com- 
pletely wrong,  improper,  and  irresp>onsi- 
ble  to  appropriate  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  for  any  purpose  without  safe- 
guards to  guarantee  its  proper  expendi- 
ture. Thus  Federal  controls  are  both 
unavoidable  and  inevitable  regardless  of 
provisions  or  assurances  to  the  contrary. 
Our  Nation  is  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
government  by  official  edict  and  order 
established  almost  entirely  by  politically 
appointed  bureaucrats  who  are  respon- 
sible to  no  one  except  to  the  person  who 
appointed  them.  This  is  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  the  political  party 
imder  which  the  appointments  are  made. 
After  a  legislative  measme  is  approved 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  the  vast  army  of  buieau- 
crats  then  go  into  action.  It  is  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  determine  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  it  is  they  who  administer 
and  enforce  these  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations. There  is  no  appeal  from  tlie 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  them  by  these  politically  ap- 
pointed bureaucrats  except  through  the 
courts,  which  is  frequently  a  very  ex- 
r>ensive  and  long  drawn  out  procedure. 

Thus  many  of  our  freedoms,  privi- 
leges, and  opportunities  provided  for  us 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  which  all  too  many  of  us  have  taken 
for  granted.  Mr  Speaker,  are  slow'y  but 
just  as  surely  being  taken  away.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  bureaucrats  and 
the  i-ules  and  regulations  they  promul- 
gate are  all  bad  but  it  should  serve  to 
warn  each  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 


continuing  growth  of  unbridled  control.'- 
exercised  by  our  Federal  Government 
over  the  lives  and  daily  actions  of  each 
of  us  only  speeds  the  day  toward  com- 
plete socialism  m  an  increasingly  larger 
and  more  powerful  Federal  Government 
centralized  in  Washington.  Power  over 
people  begets  more  and  more  po-vxcr  and 
becomes  self  perpetuating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  cu:e  for  this 
very  dangerous  trend  away  from  our 
American  way  of  life  as  we  have  known 
It  is  an  upsurge  of  public  opinion  and 
action  before  it  is  too  late.  The  larger 
and  more  expensive  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  the  less  tax  resomces 
remain  to  proi^erly  finance  the  opera- 
tions of  our  local  and  State  governments 
and  school  districts.  The  trend  of  lo- 
cal communities,  school  districts,  and 
State  governments  through  their  offi- 
cials to  obtain  more  and  more  Federal 
assistance  compounds  these  problems 
and  only  weakens  still  further  these  very 
important  units  of  government,  A  very 
wise  person  once  said,  a  goveniment 
strong  enough  to  give  its  people  every- 
thmg  they  want  is  also  powerful  enough 
to  take  away  evei-ything  thav  have.  ' 

It  is  much  later  than  we  ii.mk  or 
realize.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  trend  tovaid 
socialism  already  has  a  running  start 
and  the  pace  is  increasing.  The  only 
way  it  can  be  slowed  up.  stopped,  or  re- 
versed is  by  making  our  views  heard. 
We  shall  continue  to  have  good  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  only  so  long  as  large 
numbers  of  people  maintam  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

How  can  we  be  most  effective? 

First,  we  must  keep  ourselves  well  in- 
formed. We  can  do  this  in  any  number 
of  ways  and  there  are  many  sources 
of  information.  Thoughtfully  reading 
news  stories  and  editorial  comments  in 
om-  local  newspapers  and  magazmes  is 
one  excellent  source.  Let  Uie  editors 
know  you  want  this  kind  of  vitally  im- 
portant news.  Thoughtfully  listening  to 
radio  and  television  new.scasus  and  le- 
ports  is  another  source  Libraries  have 
many  excellent  up-to-date  reports  and 
books.  It  is  fun  to  have  pleasant  social 
evenings  with  one's  friends  and  neigh- 
bors but  an  occasional  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events  and  uroblems  is  also  not 
only  stimulating  out  it  is  also  helpful 
to  learn  the  points  of  view  and  opinions 
of  others. 

Second,  we  can  and  should  discuss  our 
views  with  officials  of  oui-  local  commu- 
nities, school  districts,  county  goveim- 
ments.  State  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  We  should  a-k 
questions  of  the.-^e  officLils  because  they 
have  sources  of  information  available  in 
the  daily  course  of  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  are  not  readily  available 
to  the  average  citizen.  We  should  let  our 
local,  school,  county,  and  State  officials 
know  we  realize  fully  that  Federal  aid 
is  not  free  but  on  the  contrary  is  much 
more  expensive  to  each  of  us.  In  addi- 
tion it  adds  more  and  more  controls 
which  arc  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
local  operations.  Officials  of  all  local 
subdivisions  of  our  Federal  Govermncnt 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of  our  per- 
sonal disapproval  of  any  efforts  on  their 
part  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  local  gov- 
ernment projects  and  local  scliools. 
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Every  thinking  American.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, fully  recognizes  the  need  and  value 
of  Federal  leadership  and  information  m 
many  matters  of  special  mtere.=;t  to  every 
citizen  in  connection  with  the  operations 
and  functions  of  local  government 
Such  Itnowledge  and  the  free  availabil- 
ity and  exchange  of  such  information 
can  be  of  lasting  and  helpful  benefit  to 
each  State  and  local  community  It  is 
much  more  helpful  and  wise,  however. 
Mr  Speaker,  if  local  communities  and 
tl.eir  leadership  are  encouraged  to  use 
their  own  needs  and  resources,  in.  the 
lii?ht  of  information  available  to  them. 
to  meet  their  own  problems  Only 
through  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
stature  and  atglity  of  local  community 
leaders  and  their  elected  officials  can  our 
E;ieat  Nation  achieve  the  highest  poten- 
tial of  which  It  is  capable 

Third,  we  should  write  to  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senator?  We  "should  give 
them  the  benefit  of  our  personal  views 
and  opmions  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  information  available  upon  which 
they  can  base  their  judtjment  and  deci- 
sions. We  should  not  hesitate  to  write 
to  them  and  commend  them  when  we 
feel  they  have  had  the  courage  to  make 
soimd  judgment  and  dt-ci.sions  m  the  face 
of  otiier  pressures.  We  .should  also  not 
hesitate  to  write  to  them  and  express 
our  frank  di.spleasure  if  we  are  convinced 
tliey  have  .sacrificed  and  compromised 
•«ound  principles  for  tiie  sake  of  political 
expediency  or  m  the  hope  of  being  re- 
f.ected 

Fourth  we  .siiould  have  no  hesitancy 
in  wntmy  to  President  Kennedy  per- 
sonally so  that  he  and  his  advisers  will 
know  how  \vp  each  feel  on  these  many 
matters  which  affect  each  of  us  in  such 
personal  ways. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  we  should  re- 
member the  admonition  of  President 
Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  20.  1961  when  he  said,  in  part. 
Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  ■' 


.MK     KENNEDY.    MR     KHRUSHCHEV, 
VIENNA.    AND   THK    A-TEST   BAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmef  I  is 
recouiv.zed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  campaign,  Mr.  Kennedy  indicated  he 
would  sive  the  Soviets  a  rea.sonable  time 
to  show  iood  faith  and  negotiate  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  Presumably  if  they  did 
not  so  negotiate,  the  Geneva  talks  were 
to  be  ended  and  the  United  States  pur- 
sue Its  own  necessary  course  Over  4 
months  have  passed  since  Mr  Kennedy 
was  inaugurated,  no  progress  has  been 
made  at  Geneva  and.  it  seems  clear,  a 
leasonable  time  has  passed.  In  terms 
of  "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country'"  I  suggest  that  for  the  good 
of  the  couiUry  Mr  Kennedy  should  take 
the  initiative  and  end  these  fruitless 
talks,  rather  than  talk  about  prolong- 
ing them  as  he  did  earlier  todav. 


The  existing  situation  with  respect  to 
nuclear  testing  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  fc  llowing  respects: 

First,  they  have  on  their  side  a  pre- 
ponderance, or  at  lea.st  the  articulate 
majority,  of  m  sinformed.  almost  hys- 
terical world  opinion  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  testing.  This  gives  them  great 
propaganda  gains  by  dragging  out  the 
test  negotiations  indefinitely.  Such  tac- 
tics have  extended  far  beyond  the  test- 
ing issue  to  now  make  the  ownership, 
let  alone  the  testing  or  use,  of  any  nu- 
clear weapons  fair  game  for  Communi-st 
propagandists  This  has  long  been  a 
major  Communist  objective. 

Second,  the  Soviets  are  free  to  test  sur- 
reptitiously almost  at  will  without  detec- 
tion while  we  are  stopped,  thus  offering 
an  opportunity  to  surpass  our  nuclear 
capability  by  an  unknown  magnitude. 
There  is  no  significant  detection  system 
for  even  the  larger  clandestinely  con- 
ducted Soviet  tests.  The  Soviets  can 
easily  verify  that  we  have  stopped  test- 
ing by  Information  from  their  many 
infiltrators  and  conscientious  Western 
scientists  who  would  leak  any  attempt 
at  clandestine  US    testing. 

Third,  even  if  the  Soviets  iiave  not 
taken  advantage  of  their  freedom  to  de- 
velop and  test  new  nuclear  weapons,  by 
accepting  the  nuclear  weapons  status 
quo  they  have  been  able  to  free  re- 
sources and  valuable  scientific  talent 
from  nuclear  elTorts  and  employ  them 
on  accelerated  missile  and  space  efforts, 
all  to  the  West's  disadvantage. 

Four,  there  are  presently  no  foreign 
inspectors  inside  the  USSR.  For  as 
long  as  the  nejiotiations  drag  on  there 
is  no  chance  of  them  getting  there. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  closed  society,  always 
has  been.  The  longer  it  can  remain  so, 
the  better  off  it  is  for  them.  This  is  a 
strong  reason  for  them  to  stall,  stall, 
stall  when  it  comes  to  any  agreement 
which  might  open  up  that  country,  even 
the  slightest. 

Fifth,  by  holding  constantly  the  popu- 
lar side  on  the  nuclear  testing  issue,  the 
Soviets  encourage  a  defensive  inferiority 
complex  in  Western  statesmen  who  do 
not  understand  the  basic  fact  that  the 
moral  question  involved  is  not  the 
weapons  with  which  the  West  must  stock 
its  arsenals  to  preserve  its  freedom  and 
guarantee  its  .survival,  but  the  immor- 
ality of  not  doing  what  must  be  done  to 
save  Western  civilization  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  international  communism. 

This  confusion  respecting  moralities 
is  a  great  help  to  the  Soviets  in  other 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  nuclear  testing 
area 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml  HOSMEIl.  I  yield. 
M:  PUCINSKI.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman's  fine  dissertation  with  great 
interest.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  claiify  something.  It  is  my 
impression  and  understanding  that  it 
was  President  Eisenhower  who  ordered 
an  end  to  nuclear  testing  some  3  or  3 '2 
years  ago.  Is  the  gentleman  susrgesting 
that  after  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
days  Mr.  Kennedy  is  to  reverse  and 
rescind  the  policy  without  giving  him  at 


least  a  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do 
with  if 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  am  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign stated  that  he  would  make  an 
honest  efTort  to  obtain  agreement  at 
Geneva,  and  if  the  effort  failed  then  he 
would  end  the  negotiations. 

I  am  suggesting  that  a  considerable 
time  has  passed  and  it  has  resulted  in 
nothing.  Therefore  it  is  now  time  for 
Mr  Kennedy  to  initiate  action.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will  detail 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  his  approach,  but 
I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  gentle- 
man is  not  expecting  the  President  to 
move  too  fast  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  ended  the  testing  3'2  years 
ago  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  an 
agreement  out  of  the  conference. 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  voluntary  mora- 
torium was  announced  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  October  28,  1958.  in  con- 
junction with  the  arrangements  for  nu- 
clear talks  in  Geneva  and  in  a  climate 
in  which  it  appeared  that  honest  negotia- 
tions toward  a  fair  and  effective  agree- 
ment with  self-enforcing  mechanisms 
was  to  be  made  at  Geneva  and  that  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  the  matter  would 
be  concluded  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
treaty.  That  expectation  did  not  come 
to  be;  and  at  the  time  of  the  initiation 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns last  year.  It  was  impossible  be- 
cause the  new  President  would  be  com- 
ing in  and  exercising  re.sponsibility  after 
January  20  of  this  year  to  decide  in  the 
matter  of  major  change  in  the  policy  I 
think  that  both  parties  agreed  at  least 
tacitly  that  the  situation  should  persist, 
and  I  say  tacitly  because  both  candidates 
discussed  this  at  length  during  their 
campaigns,  that  this  situation  would  per- 
sist into  future  negotiation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  the  Pre.sident 
has  made  that  clear  as  late  as  this  after- 
noon, that  our  patience  is  not  inexhaust- 
ible in  this  field.  But  I  do  think  that  in 
all  fairness  we  certainly  should  not  criti- 
cize Mr.  Kennedy  for  trying  to  accom- 
plish something  in  slightly  more  than 
90  days,  or  120  days,  something  which 
the  previous  administration  did  not  ac- 
complish in  3'2  years.  I  think  in  all 
fairness  and  sincerity  President  Ken- 
nedy should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
accomplish  his  goal. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  afraid  the  gen- 
tleman has  contradicted  himself  in  his 
statement,  because  he  was  just  .saying 
it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  So- 
viets at  the  conference  table,  and  then 
he  is  asking  for  more  time. 

Now.  sir,  I  will  proceed,  and  then  we 
can  discuss  this  later.  I  want  to  get  to 
the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Each  day's  delay  with  the  te.st  ban 
conference  is  a  day  closer  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  general  conference  on  dis- 
armament scheduled  for  July. 

If  the  highly  controversial  test-ban 
issue  can  be  kept  alive,  then  incorporated 
into  the  highly  controversial  disarma- 
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ment  conference,  it  will  guarantee  that 
nothing  will  come  out  of  either  parley 
that  in  any  way  impedes  the  Soviets" 
ambition  for  world  domination. 

In  face  of  these  advantages,  if  the  So- 
viets should  break  off  the  talks,  in  the 
.sense  that  they  offered  no  concessions 
whatever  and  in  effect  encourage  the  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  t<sts.  the  significance 
of  this  would  be  startling.  It  would  mean 
that  they  are  so  very  confident  of  their 
power,  regardless  of  what  the  United 
States  does,  that  their  present  advan- 
tages in  this  area  no  longer  seem  im- 
portant. This  would  mark  a  significant 
and  ominous  change  in  Soviet  thought 
and  tactics.  They  have  never  previously 
abandoned  a  clear  advantage  through 
indifference.  It  is  certain  they  would 
not  do  so  in  this  case.  Such  action  on 
their  part  would  simply  mean  they  cal- 
culate they  can  do  just  about  what  they 
please  without  incurring  any  serious 
risks  of  effective  opposition  from  the 
United  States  in  paiticular  or  the  free 
world  in  general. 

Even  though  the  Soviets  may  so  cal- 
culate at  this  point,  it  still  is  probable 
they  will  find  greater  advantage  in  pur- 
suing another  course  of  action.  The 
logic  of  this  derives  from  the  statement 
•  I  made  yesterday  to  this  body  and  which 
ties  in  directly  with  the  forthcoming 
meeting  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  Vierma. 

Yesterday  I  a.sserted:  First,  that  the 
Soviets  are  keen  students  and  competent 
judges  of  a  country  s  mood,  the  qualities 
of  its  leaders  and  the  implications  of 
these  to  them:  second,  that  for  many 
years  Soviet  experts  have  made  very 
careful,  continuous  and  probably  ac- 
curate appraisals  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  United  States,  their 
foremost  opponent;  third,  that  from  the 
day  of  Mr.  Kennedys  inauguration  they 
have  pressed  him  very  hard.  and.  since 
the  Soviets  do  not  act  on  impulse,  there 
must  be  a  logical  reason. 

I  also  indicated  yesterday  that  Khru- 
shchev, being  an  old  hand  at  summitry, 
would  not  expect  to  leave  Vienna  with- 
out some  substantial  gains.  I  mentioned 
the  possibility  he  would  expect  to  obtain 
a  tacit  ratification  of  Communist  ad- 
vances in  Cuba,  Laos,  and  elsewhere  in 
return  for  delaying  a  crisis  over  Berlin 
for  a  while.  Today  I  will  discuss  an- 
other, much  more  likely  gain,  which 
Khrushchev  probably  seeks  from  the 
Vienna  meeting. 

Recollect  the  advantages  to  the  Soviets 
from  keeping  the  test  ban  discussions 
going  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Recollect  public  statements  by  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Thomas 
E.  Murray,  hinting  at  an  entire  new 
family  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  offing 
which  will  give  the  nation  first  develop- 
ing them  a  very,  very,  substantial  su- 
periority— a  superiority  which,  if  pos- 
sessed as  a  monoiKJly  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  might  well  render  Western  Eu- 
rope and  other  vital  free  world  areas  in- 
defensible and  make  the  possibilities  for 
nuclear  blackmail  by  the  Kremlin  un- 
limited. 

Next  recollect  that  the  Soviets  very 
closely  observed  last  falls  presidential 


campaign.  It  exhibited  a  mood  of  the 
United  States  of  impatience  with  the 
long  drawn-out  test  ban  talks.  Both 
candidates  reflected  this  mood  by  prom- 
ising, if  elected,  to  make  a  last  try  at  an 
enforceable  agreement;  and  if  the  effort 
failed,  to  lift  the  voluntarily  imposed 
U.S.  nuclear  test  moratorium  and  end 
the  Geneva  talks. 

Thus  even  before  voting  on  election 
day  named  the  new  President,  the 
Soviets  had  judged  what  his  course 
would  be  and  had  a  fairly  accurate  ap- 
praisal that  without  some  concessions  on 
their  part  the  test  ban  talks  would  be 
ended  and  the  considerable  advantages 
they  gain  from  them  terminated. 

The  Soviet  experts  also  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  any  treaty  which 
might  come  out  of  Geneva  would  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate;  and 
that  the  continuing  mood  of  that  body 
has  been  against  approving  any  treaty 
whicli  fails  to  nail  down  and  specify 
with  reasonable  clarity  self-enforcing 
mechanisms,  including  inspection  and 
control  procedures,  sufficient  to  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  tlie  treaty. 

The  Soviets  were  thus  confionted 
with  two  problems  in  prolonging  their 
advantages  from  continued  Geneva 
talks:  First,  to  overcome  the  country's 
mood  against  delays:  and  second,  to 
overcome  Senate  resistance  to  a  loosely 
drawn  treaty.  These  problems  were  ap- 
parent to  them  early  last  fall.  They 
have  had  a  long  time  to  work  out  their 
.solutions.  In  contrast,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  had  little  time — a  few  weeks  at  the 
most.  He  Jias  been  engaged  in  all  the 
other  problems  of  setting  up  a  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Unquestionably  the  Soviets  have  logi- 
cally rea.soned  that  the  solution  to  these 
two  problems  involved  pressing  the  new 
President  hard  from  the  beginning — 
Laos,  Cuba,  the  UJ^..  the  Congo — place 
him  in  a  bad  light,  make  it  really  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pull  something  out  of 
the  hat  to  regain  prestige  abroad,  at 
home,  and  with  respect  to  his  political 
party.  Also  it  would  be  logical  for  them 
to  make  the  new  and  untenable  demands 
they  have  made  since  the  test  ban  talks 
resumed  in  March  in  order  later  to  back 
down  from  them  by  way  of  supposed, 
but  illusory,  concessions. 

After  this  softening  up  and  stage  set- 
ting, the  next  logical  step  for  Khru- 
shchev and  company  would  be  to  suggest 
quietly,  through  diplomatic  channels,  a 
meeting  between  the  two  heads  of  state. 
But  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  cam- 
paign promise  not  to  engage  in  summitry 
without  proper  preliminary  meetings  be- 
tween Foreign  Ministers  and  lesser  lights 
to  determine  areas  of  possible  agreement, 
some  sweetener  would  be  needed.  Some 
kind  of  concession  must  be  offered,  some- 
thing Mr.  Kennedy  badly  needs  to  carry 
home  from  Vienna. 

The  concession?  Easy.  Back  down 
from  numerous  untenable  demands 
which  have  been  made  for  this  very  pur- 
pose and  which  cost  no  tiling  by  way  of 
really  substantive  changes  in  the  Soviet 
position. 


Concessions,  which  coming  in  the  nick 
of  time,  can  be  propagandized  as  proof 
ix)sitive  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  and  com- 
munism's alleged  love  of  peace,  ar.d 
which  give  him,  for  nothing  a  nice,  fat 
prize  to  take  home. 

Concessions  which  will  make  the  new 
President  appear  to  have  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed  and  thus  build 
his  prestige. 

Concessions  accepted  by  the  President 
which  the  Senate,  with  its  strong  majori- 
ty of  members  of  the  President's  own 
political  party,  could  hardly  repudiate  by 
dogged  insistence  on  adequate  self -en- 
forcing mechanisms  in  any  resulting 
treaty. 

Concessio  is  which  need  not  necessar- 
ily speed  the  pace  of  negotiations  to  a 
very  large  degree,  just  keep  them  alive. 

Concessions  which,  even  if  finally  re- 
sulting in  an  agreement,  still  need  not 
result  in  any  significant  opening  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  change  in  the  U.S.S.R  s 
clo.sed  .society  status  for  years  because 
inherent  in  them  will  be  possibilities  for 
interminable  delays  when  it  comes  to 
putting  them  in  treaty  language,  fur- 
ther agreemenus  to  be  negotiated  on  the 
infinite  details  involved  and  many  other 
dilatory  possibilities. 

And.  most  import^mtly  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  for  international  communism:  Con- 
cessions which  will  give  their  scientists 
the  time  secretly  to  develop  and  sur- 
reptitiously to  test  the  new  family  of 
nuclear  weapons — achieve  the  techno- 
logical breakthrough — which  will  tip  the 
balance  of  power  decisively  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  bloc 

Mr.  Kennedy  s  multiple  references  to 
the  Geneva  test  ban  talks  and  assertion 
that  our  patience  at  the  bargaining  table 
is  nearly  inexhaustible  during  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  earlier  today  is 
ominous  in  this  regard.  The  message 
has  heightened  my  fear  and  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  offered  and  Mr 
Kennedy  has  accepted  certain  so-called 
test  talk  conce.ssions  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  Vienna  and  which  will  even- 
tually prove  disastrous  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  I 
sincerely  believe  Mr.  Kennedy's  clear 
duty  to  the  Nation  is  not  to  take  such  a 
course,  is  to  end  these  talks,  and  is  to 
announce  resumption  of  U.S.  testing; 
that  the  time  to  execute  that  duty  is  now, 
before  he  takes  the  boobytrapF>ed  road 
to  Vienna  which  well  may  end  at  his- 
tory's most  piuantic  and  deadly  Trojan 
horse. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's di.scussion  of  this  subject.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  he  has  given  much 
thought  and  careful  study  to  the  sub.iect. 

I  think  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for  us 
and  for  our  country  that  he  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter  in  such  a  fine 
manner. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  eentleman  a 
question  to  bring  out  another  viewpoint 
that  I  feel  is  important  for  us  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  this.     Is  it  not   true 
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:hat  Mr  Khrushchtv  .s  objective  con- 
•.inually  is  to  gain  prestige  for  himself, 
for  his  system  and  his  ideals^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  part  of  the 
mytholoey  of  achievirm  the  Communist 
,'oal  of  world  domination  in  which  the 
methods  may  ranse  anywhere  from  the 
most  peaceful  to  the  most  violent.  In 
other  words,  they  select  out  at  the  par- 
ticular time,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  MarxLst-Leninist  dialectic 
materialism  the  degree  of  violence 
Ahich  they  will  use  to  pursue  their  ulti- 
mate objective,  depending  upon  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  will  tol- 
i?rate.  and  whether  it  is  well  to  chanue 
;heir  doctrine  of  proceeding  with  less 
violence  at  any  one  moment,  or  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  violence 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  he  seeks  continually  oppor- 
tunities to  downgrade  the  free  society 
ihat  we  represent :  and  if  he  can  gain  the 
world  stage  by  bringing  the  President 
into  his  presence,  m  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion, he  will  takp  full  advantatie  of  if^ 
Mr.  HOSMER  That  i.-  quite  right; 
that  IS  the  other  side  of  the  com. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  recog- 
nize that  this  worldwide  propaganda 
■Aith  respect  to  n'.iclear  weapons  has 
proceeded  from  the  Soviet  Union  ever 
since  1945  when  the  United  States  ex- 
ploded Its  first  nuclear  weapon  In  the 
period  roughly  194S-.5J  the  basis 
of  that  propaganda  was  negatory;  in 
other  words,  it  was  aimed  at  creating 
world  public  opinion  which  was  so  an- 
tagonistic to  the  use  of  tiie  weapon  that 
bv  the  force  of  that  public  opinion  the 
United  States  would  be  denied  the  use 
of  the  weapon.  In  tiie  meantime  they, 
themselves,  could  proceed  to  develop 
nuclear  weaponry  on  their  own  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tJiey  rejected  the  Baruch 
plan,  which  was  a  bold  move  on  our 
part  to  mternationali'/e  all  technical 
know-how  and  all  nuclear  material. 
They  rejected  it  because  they  knew  that 
internationalized,  they  themselves  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons. 
So  they  rejected  it  and  proceeded  in 
:ht-lr  laboratories  and  now  they  have 
acquired  nuclear  capabilities  themselves. 
But  they  have  kept  up  the  propaganda 
drumfire  since  then,  becau.se  it  is  still 
important  to  tht-in  to  have  the  force 
of  public  opinion  working  on  the  free 
world,  and  against  the  free  world's  using 
Lhe  kind  of  weapons  that  it  must  use  in 
order  to  equate  its  manpower  with  the 
vastly  greater  manpower  available  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  for  use  in  conventional 
types  of  conflict 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.     Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  Lientleman  yield  f>irther? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  am  '-'lad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  tiie  present  Secretary  of 
State  hivs  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
A  national  magazine  in  which  he  rather 
.'luesiions  the  idea  of  summi':ry  on  the 
unvx.  of  our  Chief  Executive  I  have  not 
iiad  tlie  opportunity  to  read  the  article 
Ihoruu'^hly,  I  ju.st  scanned  it.  but  if  the 
gentleman  has  read  it  he  knows  that  he 
used  somewhat  the  same  argument, 
iherefore  I  suggest  that  perhaps  this 
administration  ought  to  listen  to  some 


of  its  own  talents,  to  some  of  its  own 
people  who  h  ive  had  much  more  ex- 
perience in  th  s  field  than  he  has 

Mr.  HOSMER  The  article  was  writ- 
ten last  year,  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  o'  State  He  was  not  only 
against  svunm.try  but  he  stated  that  it 
was  better  for  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  not  to  go  traveling 
around  the  world;  that  he  should  ba.se 
his  operations  in  Washington  and  run 
the  State  Department  from  here.  The 
Secretary  of  State  apparently  has 
changed  his  views,  on  that  at  least,  since 
he  has  taken  office.  Mr.  Kennedy's  idea 
was  not  to  go  to  a  .summit  conference 
without  adequate  preparation  by  lesser 
lights  in  that  Department.  Now  he  is 
going  out  there.  He  has  apparently 
changed. 

So  we  arc  not  getting  exactly  what  we 

expected,  according  to  the  words  of  these 

people  prior  to  the  time  they  took  office. 

Mr.     PUCIN3KI.       Mr    Speaker,     will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  demonstrated  in  his 
remarks  a  remarkable  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  full  treachery  of  the  So- 
viet mind,  I  certainly  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
in  evaluating  Khrushchev's  deception. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  the.se  conferences 
and  various  other  techniques  to  further 
their  ultimate  plans  for  conquest  of  the 
world.  But  I  do  think  the  gentle- 
man has  undere.stimated  the  full  deter- 
mination of  Mr,  Kennedy,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  m  dealing  fairly. 
The  Presiden  today,  unlike  any  mes- 
sage we  have  had  in  this  House  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  stated  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  he  is  going  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  with  no  a'.:enda.  There  is 
going  to  be  r.o  dicussion  of  treaties  or 
agreements.  The  meeting  is  merely  a 
courtesy  call,  a  meeting  of  two  heads  of 
state.  He  wunts  to  emphasize  to  Mr, 
Khrushchev  at  this  brief  meeting  Amer- 
ica s  determination  to  stand  up  for  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  man. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  some- 
one s  speaking  of  simimitiT-  This  is  a 
meeting  that  among  other  things  was 
recommended  and  suggested  by  the 
former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon. 

Very  recently,  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Chi- 
cago, he  stated  that  the  two  heads  of 
government  ought  to  meet.  Frankly,  if 
the  President  is  going  to  Vienna  it  is 
certainly  in  keeping  with  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  former  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Nixon  himself,  who  is  today.  I  believe, 
the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  nice  words  he  said  at  the 
beginning.  I  recall  to  him  that  yester- 
day I  said  this  about  the  President,  that 
Mr.  Pierre  Salinger  and  others  have  in- 
timated that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  at  heart  a 
resolute  and  courageous  man.  But  I  al.so 
suggested  th;s.  that  if  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
going  to  Vi'*nna  to  warn  Mr  Khru- 
shchev against  going  too  far  he  is  wast- 
ing his  time,  because  the  Soviets  do  not 
read  their  signals  from  words  but  only 
from  deeds,    Mr.  Kennedy's  time  in  that 


resi>ect  might  much  better  be  consumed 
in  a  veiT.  verj'  important  job  that  needs 
to  be  done,  which  he  failed  to  mention 
in  speaking  of  the  very  many  other 
things  to  do  when  he  spoke  to  us.  and 
that  is  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world 
to  engage  upon  the  kind  of  nonmilitary 
conflict  we  are  in 

For  instance,  the  President  asked  us 
for  S250  million  for  a  contingency  fund, 
yet  as  I  listened  to  his  me.ssage  the  ques- 
tion repeatedly  came  to  my  mind  that 
certainly  such  a  fund  could  be  w  ell  spent, 
could  be  efTectively  utilized,  in  opposing 
the  Communist  maneuvers  in  the  non- 
military  conflict.  But  in  this  message  so 
far  the  President  has  not  convinced  me 
that  he  understands  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  sufficiently  as  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on  to  the  extent  that  this  money 
could  be  placed  in  his  hands  with  con- 
fidence that  it  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  asked.  Until 
Mr.  Kennedy  does  the  job  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  a  nonmilitary 
war  and  has  as  efficient  an  organization 
as  we  have  for  the  conduct  of  military 
war  we  still  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  against  us. 

Particularly  in  his  me.ssage  today  I 
noticedlhe  said  that  we  must  do  things 
here  arid  there  and  the  other  place,  and 
where  must  we  be  doing  them?  In  the 
areas  of  the  free  world  where  the  Com- 
munists are  making  their  progress. 
Why  the  purely  defensive  psychology  and 
philosophy''  The  Communists  have  di- 
vided the  world  into  two  areas,  a  war 
zone  and  a  peace  zone.  The  peace  zone 
is  Iron  Curtain  territory  and  the  war 
7X)ne  is  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
their  major  tenets  is  that  the  war  Is 
to  be  conducted  in  our  territoi-y. 

Now.  if  we  were  to  win  evei-y  battle 
that  they  force  upon  us  we  can  no  more 
than  break  even  under  those  conditions. 
Unless  we  carry  this  conflict  back  into 
their  peace  zone  we  can  never  win.  and 
we  can  never  terminate  it.  That  is  what 
I  am  asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  you 
and  I  both  know  when  we  speak  to 
them — they  know  there  is  something 
wrong — they  do  not  know  what  it  is — 
they  are  waiting,  desperately  waiting. 
for  someone  to  come  up  and  say.  "This 
is  what  is  wrong  "  We  need  to  organize 
and  fight  this  new  kind  of  war  which  we 
have  not  had  experience  with  before, 
and  in  which  the  Soviets  have  had  40 
years  of  leadtime  in  fighting,  and  which 
we  need  to  know  about  in  order  to  win, 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  our  candi- 
date for  President  had  some  pretty 
sound  ideas  in  this  regard,  and  he  spoke 
very  eloquently  in  the  campaigm  about 
it.  and  those  ideas  need  to  be  listened 
to. 

Mr.    BELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield. 
Mr  BELL.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  on  the  remarks  he  ha.s 
made,  and  associate  myself  with  his 
views,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  one  question: 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  test  ban 
may  be  adversely  affecting  the  potentials 
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of  our  country  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
propulsion,  in  the  area  of  working  to- 
ward outer  space  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  himself  as  being  vitally 
concerned^ 

Mr.  HOSMER  The  gentleman,  who 
is  a  very  respected  member  of  the  Space 
Committee,  well  knows  the  answer  to 
that,  and  he  is  referring  to  the  Project 
Orion  which  involves  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosives  as  distinguished  from  rock- 
etry in  the  space  effort. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr   HOSMER      I  yield, 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  again  demonstrated  his  very, 
very  deep  understanding  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  I  only  hope  after 
listening  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  when  the  President's  very  dramatic 
program,  which  he  outlined  to  the  Con- 
gress today  to  meet  this  worldwide  Com- 
munist conspiracy  head-on.  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  honestly  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  put  party  labels  aside 
and  put  parti.san  considerations  aside 
and  get  behind  our  President  because  I 
believe  President  Kennedy  has  given  us 
a  program  that  will  lead  to  the  survival 
of  freedom  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  keen  understanding  of  this 
Communist  conspiracy.  But  I  do  think 
within  the  framework  that  the  President 
outlined  today  we  can  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  survive. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  my  dispute 
with  you.  sir.  would  be  that  the  program 
the  President  outlined  today  is  partial, 
it  is  a  program  of  bits  and  pieces — it  is 
not  tied  together  as  an  integrated  whole 
which  can  be  operated,  orchestrated  and 
coordinated  and  timed  to  produce  the 
victory  that  the  American  people  so  des- 
perately want,  and  which  the  free  world 
so  desperately  need?  and.  yes.  that  those 
who  yearn  for  freedom,  and  there  are 
millions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  look 
to  us  in  their  hope  for  that  freedom. 


IOWA      PLAN      FOR      GROWTH      IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwencel]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  comment,  on  the  dissertation 
and  eloquent  stat<.'ment  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
HosMERl.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  his  observations  and 
findings,  and  his  study  and  the  presen- 
tation that  he  has  made  of  it. 

I  want  to  add  further  that  I  have  in 
the  past  supported  mutual  security  pro- 
grams and  those  piograms  that  are  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing among  th(,'  freedom -loving  and 
peace-loving  peoph^s  of  the  world,  and 
to  enhance  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

I  have  been  aware  of  some  shortcom- 
ings that  we  have  been  responsible  for, 
and  I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  in  every 
instance  to^ake  adjustments  and  cor- 
rections that   were   necessai-y.     I   here 


again  today  pledge  my  support  to  the 
President — and  I  think  he  is  right.  I 
was  impressed  in  some  respects  with  his 
presentation  today,  and  I  have  received 
some  messages  with  misgivings. 

I  am  not  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  advisability  of  going  to  a  summit. 
Some  say  this  is  not  a  summit.  I  think 
it  will  be  accepted  as  a  summit  meeting 
by  most  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  would  be  upon  what  happens 
there,  watching  closely.  I  hope  it  turns 
out  for  the  best.  I  have  some  misgiv- 
ings about  it.  but  most  of  all  I  am  con- 
cerned today  about  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram that  is  being  ofTered.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  the  right  thing  in  all 
these  important  problems  that  we  have 
before  us.  and  I  want  to  suggest  that 
to  finance  the  cost  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  the  little  fellow 
is  wrong.  We  should  find  some  other 
way.  some  better  way  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram that  must  be  paid  for  in  some  way. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  address 
my  remarks  to  a  subject  I  have  referred 
to  earlier  as  the  Iowa  plan  for  growth 
and  progress  in  higher  education. 

Last  week  I  took  the  floor  to  discuss 
generally  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  aid  to  higher  education 
in  particular.  I  indicated  to  the  House 
that  I  had  introduced  some  legislation 
which  I  considered  the  first  phase  of  an 
"Iowa  Plan  for  Growth  and  Progress  in 
Higher  Education  "  A  plan  that  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  resolving  at 
least  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
presented  themselves  to  those  interested 
in  education  and  especially  to  the  stu- 
dents who  desire  the  advantage  of  high- 
er education;  an  advantage  that  is  not 
only  of  interest  and  value  to  each  stu- 
dent as  he  makes  plans  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  future  but  is  of  great 
value  to  our  Nation  as  we  make  plans  to 
contend  with  the  great  challenge  that  is 
being  presented  in  this  new  atomic  space 
age  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  take  the  floor 
again  to  indicate  my  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  problems  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  to  remind  my  colleagues 
again  that  the  suggestions  that  our  study 
and  research  have  revealed  are  the  prop- 
er approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  An  approach  that  in  the  long 
run  will  not  only  serve  to  make  it  easier 
for  more  bo>o  and  girls  to  attend  col- 
leges, but  will  serve  to  extend  opportimi- 
ties  and  make  it  easier  to  obtain  the 
great  goals  of  equality  and  liberty  that 
remain  as  a  great  challenge  for  our  peo- 
ple, our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  our 
country. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  as  we  contemplate  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  world  and  in- 
deed within  our  own  boundaries  a'fe  a  na- 
tion, it  is  plain  to  see  that  misunder- 
standing, lack  of  understanding  and  an 
app>eal  to 'the  passions  of  our  people  are 
having  far  too  much  influence  in  deter- 
mining our  national  character  and  it  is 
leaving  us  with  an  image  that  is  very  un- 
desirable as  we  contend  with  the  great 
overriding  issue  of  peace  and  good  will 
which  is  needed  more  today  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  human  fam- 
ily.   The  one  great  answer,  if  not  the 


principal  answer,  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems is  education. 

Somewhere  it  is  written: 

The  great  end  of  education  is  to  discipline 
rather  than  to  furnish  the  mind:  to  train  it 
to  the  use  of  its  own  powers,  rather  than  fill 
it  with  the  accumulations  of  others. 

I  think  there  is  abundant  e\idence 
that  we  in  this  country  and  especially 
the  great  leaders  of  the  world  need  to 
note  this  admonition. 

Sir  Alfred  Zimmem  reminds  us : 
All  true  educators  since  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes and  Plato  have  agreed  that  the  primary 
object  of  education  is  the  attainment  of 
inner  harmony,  or.  to  put  it  Into  more  up- 
to-date  language,  the  integration  of  the  per- 
sonality. Without  such  an  Integration, 
learning  is  no  more  than  a  collection  of 
scraps,  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
becomes  a  danger   to  menui   health. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  temper  of  world 
leaders  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  ad- 
monition is  very  worth  while  to  ponder 
on  today. 

We  have  found,  also,  in  our  research, 
that  as  we  look  at  the  future  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  more  oppoitimities  to  more 
of  our  people.  We  need  to  offer  a  plan 
to  make  it  ea.sier  for  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  to  have 
the  advantage  of  higher  education.  This 
suggested  legislation,  if  passed.  c6(Lild  be 
invaluable  to  many  families  as  the3;i  plan 
the  education  for  their  children. 

Having  this  in  mind,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  we  have  introduced  three  bills 
to  secure  an  increased  income  tax  ex- 
emption or  a  tax  credit  for  college  edu- 
cational expenses.  If  any  one  of  these 
bills  are  passed  it  will  serve  to  encourage 
many  thousands  more  of  our  high  school 
graduates  to  go  to  college. 

One  of  the  bills  would  increase  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000 
for  each  full-time  student,  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  paying  the  ex- 
penses at  any  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. A  proportionate  deduction  would 
be  available  to  part-time  students. 

The  other  two  bills  would  authorize  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  educational  ex- 
penses. One  would  permit  a  credit  up 
to  $100  for  each  full-time  student  and  a 
proixiitionate  deduction  for  part-time 
students.  The  other  bill  would  allow  a 
credit  of  $100  for  full-time  students  who 
had  exp>enses  of  $500  or  more  for  a 
school  year  or  one -fifth  of  the  exact 
amount  when  the  expenses  are  less  than 
$500. 

In  all  of  the  bills,  approved  expenses 
are  listed  as  amounts  paid  for  tuition. 
fees,  charges,  and  required  textbooks, 
and  for  board,  lodging,  and  transporta- 
tion for  those  students  living  away  from 
home. 

The  definition  of  a  full-time  student  is 
the  historic  one  for  tax  purposes.  The 
status  of  a  part-time  student  and  the 
amount  of  his  exemption  or  credit  would 
be  determined  by  a  special  committee 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury. 
Today  I  take  the  floor  a^am  to  dis- 
cuss in  particular  the  second  of  the  three 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  providing 
for  a  tax  law  change  that  will  encoui-age 
students  and  or  their  families  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  receive 
training  or  education  in  college. 
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Iii  my  speech  conce:ii.-;  the  first  of 
these  proposals  I  tried  to  point  out  Ihe 
need  for  this  tax  relief  I  have  some 
additional  information  on  th;s  subject 
which  should  fm-ther  point  out  why  this 
relief  i.  so  badly  needed 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  basic  re- 
search for  this  material  has  been  done 
by  my  research  team  of  colleee  students 
in  the  law  school  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  The  work  of  this  team  has  been 
ably  supervised  and  directed  by  Dr.  Deil 
Wright,  of  the  department  of  political 
'cience  at  the  university  The  present 
members  of  this  fine  research  team,  of 
vhich  I  am  very  pioud.  are  Robert 
Downer,  of  Newton.  Iowa.  Tom  Scheuer- 
man.  formerly  of  Rock  Lsland.  111.,  now 
residing,'  in  Iowa  Citv  Iowa;  and  Ivan 
.■\ckerman.  of  Allr-^on    Iowa. 

The  D<^partment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  computed  the  av- 
erage costs  to  students  for  the  1960-61 
school  year  Tuition  averages  $179  for 
State  or  municipally  supported  institu- 
tions and  $676  for  pr.vate  colleges  and 
universities.  Room  costs  at  public  insti- 
tutioa.s  average  $187  and  S189.  respect- 
tively.  for  men  and  women,  and  at  pri- 
vate institution.^  the.'^e  costs  averaged 
S216  for  men  and  $231  for  women.  For 
food  at  publicly  supported  institutions 
the  costs  averaged  $383  for  men  and  $379 
for  women,  while  at  pnvately  supported 
colleges  the  average  costs  were  $404  for 
men  and  S436  for  women.  The  total  av- 
erages of  these  three  items  at  the  Na- 
tions tax-supported  colleges  and  uni- 
%ersities  are  $749  for  men  and  $747  for 
women,  while  at  their  privately  financed 
counterparts  these  figures  amount  to 
S1.29€  for  men  and  $1,343  for  women. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  average 
total  amounts  spent  by  each  student  per 
vear  to  obtain  a  colleee  education,  how- 
ever. Books,  laundry,  clothing,  and 
other  miscellaneous  e.xpenses  swell  these 
averages  to  $1,450  for  students  attend- 
.ng  tax-supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  their  home  State  of  resi- 
dence. For  those  attending  private  col- 
leges the  average  swells  to  S2.47.5  for  men 
and  $2,530  for  women 

Per  capita  income  figures  show  that 
many  families  who  currently  have  chil- 
dren in  colleges  and  universities  cannot 
afford  these  high  costs  For  example, 
•he  Bureau  of  Busine>s  and  Economic 
Research  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
made  a  survey  in  1959  of  the  finances  of 
.students  attending  the  three  State-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  in  Iowa — 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  State 
University,  and  low  a  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. This  report  showed  the  avera:,'e 
adjusted  gross  income  of  families  with 
a  men;ber  or  members  attending  one  of 
the.se  three  institutions  was  $5,500  per 
year,  or  the  same  as  the  adjusted  aver- 
age gross  income  of  all  Iowa  families. 
However,  the  average  family  m  the  State 
contained  3  49  per.sons  at  that  time. 
where  the  average  family  m  the  State, 
with  students  attending  one  of  these 
three  institutions,  contained  5  15  per- 
sons. Thus,  the  per  capita  income  in 
families  as  a  whole  in  the  State  was 
SI. 576,  as  compared  with  only  $1  068  for 
families  with  members  m  one  of  thesp 
institutions.     Tlie  report  fuither  sliowed 


that  28  percent  of  these  families  had 
more  than  one  child  in  college  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  families  average 
contributions  amounted  to  43  percent  of 
the  student's  y  :'arly  expenses. 

The  second  proposal  for  tax  relief  to 
students  or  their  parents  which  I  have 
introduced  is  based  on  a  tax  credit, 
rather  than  a  tax  deduction  or  exemp- 
tion. My  research  team's  findings,  with 
which  I  agree,  feel  that  a  tax  credit  is 
more  advanta!,'eous  to  the  solution  of 
this  particular  problem,  for  tlie  reason 
that  the  lower -income  families  are  the 
ones  most  in  nt;ed  of  this  tax  aid.  and  by 
using  a  tax  credit  each  family  with  a 
student  in  college,  will  have  his  Federal 
income  tax  obligation  credited  with  an 
equal  amount. 

In  this  proposal  a  tax  credit  of  $100 
would  be  granted  for  the  expenses  which 
each  college  student  incurred  up  to  $100 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  necessary 
supplies,  such  as  those  needed  by  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  engineering  students. 

This  proposal  would  not  take  $100  off 
the  tax  bill  of  part-time  students,  but  it 
would  materially  aid  them.  Presently, 
a  great  many  students  are  enrolled  part- 
time  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  pri- 
marily because  they  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tend college  on  a  full-time  basis.  These, 
in  most  instances,  would  be  the  students 
who  need  this  benefit  the  most.  They 
are  delaying  their  education  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  many  cases  because  of 
the  pressing  natiue  of  their  financial 
obligations,  and  thus  they  are  delayed  in 
reaching  their  full  potential  income. 
This  will  mort  than  offset  any  tax  bene- 
fit which  they  might  obtain  from  re- 
maining in  college  for  a  longer  period. 

This  plan  would  also  encourage  those 
persons  with  bachelor's  degrees  to  fur- 
ther their  educations  part  time  by  seek- 
ing masters  or  doctoral  degrees.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  important 
aspect  of  this  plan  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  way  in  which  part-time  students 
would  be  aided  by  this  plan  is  that  20 
semester  hours  per  year  would  be  enough 
to  be  classified  as  a  full-time  student  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Anyone  with 
less  than  20  hours  of  credit  in  1  year 
would  be  entitled  to  $5  of  tax  credit  for 
each  semester  hour  of  credit  gained  in 
college  classes. 

This  plan  would  not  completely  an- 
swer the  problem  of  those  students  who 
cannot  afford  to  attend  college,  but  it 
will  be  helpful.  The  SlOO  benefit  that 
students  or  their  parents  would  receive 
from  this  would,  in  many  instances,  pay 
a  semester's  tuition,  a  month's  room  and 
board,  or  for  other  necessary  expenses. 
Often  the  lack  of  such  a  seemingly  small 
amount  as  $100  will  force  a  student  to 
drop  out  of  school  for  a  semester,  due 
to  the  inability  to  pay  pressing  bills. 
The  aid  given  to  the.se  students  alone 
makes  tills  plan  worthy  of  enactment. 

My  research  team  feels  that  another 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  simplicity 
with  which  It  would  be  administered. 
Taxpayers,  tliey  point  out,  would  not 
need  to  keep  records  of  all  money  spent 
for  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  books,  and 
supplies,  but  would  only  take  the  amount 
of  credit   to   which   they   were  entitled. 


corresfwnding  to  the  number  of  semester 
hours  taken  during  the  year.  In  the 
case  of  an  audit  of  the  taxpayer's  returns 
he  would  need  only  a  simple  statement 
from  the  registrar  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity stating  how  many  hours  of  credit 
had  been  received  by  that  person  during 
the  particular  year. 

This  is  the  type  of  plan  which  we  feel 
we  must  have  to  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den borne  by  our  college  students  and 
their  parents.  Each  student  obtaining 
a  college  education  is  better  equipped  to 
serve  our  Nation.  It  is  our  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  their  full  potential  is  realized. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer  I 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mast 
tragic  fact  in  the  world  today  is  the  ne- 
cessity to  formalize  the  existence  of  the 
captive  nations. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  we 
will  see  the  rea.son  why.  Through  the 
eyes  of  t>olitical  freedom  we  will  see  one 
huge  area  of  the  globe  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest,  surrounded  and 
shut  off,  in  effect,  by  an  Iron  Curtain 
through  which  none  of  the  winds  of  free- 
dom are  p>erniitted  to  penetrate. 

This  area  extends  eastward  from  East 
Germany,  embracing  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  and  the  regions  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  across  the  vastness  of  Asia, 
down  into  southeast  Asia  as  far  as  North 
Vietnam,  and  across  the  China  Sea  to 
North  Korea.  It  is  an  area  of  many 
countries   and   cultures   and   peoples. 

In  the  colors  of  p>olitical  freedom,  this 
large  section  of  the  map  is  painted  red- 
red  for  the  color  of  international  com- 
munism, red  for  the  color  of  the  blood 
shed  in  defense  of  lost  freedoms. 

These  are  the  captive  nations.  Their 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
the  captive  peoples. 

Since  1917.  when  Communist  revolu- 
tionaries seized  control  of  the  Moscow 
Government,  the  process  of  Commimist 
subjugation  has  continued.  One  by  one. 
nations  have  fallen  to  the  twin  weapons 
of  communism:  internal  subversion  and 
external  force.  In  place  of  the  national 
independence  which  they  destroyed,  the 
Soviet  Russian -Communist  China  part- 
nership has  instituted  the  most  ruthless 
tyranny  the  world  has  even  known.  In 
exchange  for  personal  freedom,  Moscow 
and  Peiping  have  substituted  godless 
slavery.  Forced-labor  camps  and  death 
have  been  the  rewards  of  those  who 
fought  to  preserve   their   freedom. 

This  is  a  grim  and  disheai-tening  pic- 
ture. But  it  is  a  picture  from  which  we 
must  not  look  away.  It  is  a  picture  which 
must  be  imprinted  indelibly  in  our  minds. 
The  lessons  taught  by  CommunLst  butch- 
ery In  the  Ukraine,  by  Communist 
treachery  in  Poland,  by  Communist  mas- 
sacre in  Hungary,  and  by  Communist 
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invasion  and  aggressicn  in  China.  Korea, 
and  Tibet  must  be  learned  well  and  never 
forgotten 

This  is  the  puiT>ose  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 267.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
the  Congress  m  1959  authorized  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  week  in  July  of 
each  rear  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
Ihrough  both  meanj.  we  of  the  free 
world  can  direct  constant  attention  to. 
Communist  tyranny  and  provide  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  problems  and  the 
diplomatic  opportunities  created  by  this 
gigantic  conspiracy  against  free  people. 

This  purpose  will  b<'  w  ell  served  if  we 
take  advantage  of  the  priceless  oppor- 
tunity which  free  men  have  to  reexamine 
our  position  in  the  woild.  to  sharpen  our 
vision  of  reality,  to  strengthen  our  re- 
solve, and  to  equip  ourselves  militarily, 
economically,  and  spiritually  for  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  between  freedom  and 
totalitarianism. 

It  is  a  struggle  we  must  wage  on  all 
the  frontiers  of  the  world.  Free  men 
and  free  nations  must  be  first  in  con- 
quering the  challenge?  of  science  and  of 
outer  space.  Free  men  and  free  nations 
must  be  first  in  extending  the  means  to 
less  privileged  people  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  and  the  plenty  which  modern 
technology  has  made  possible.  Free  men 
and  free  nations  must  be  first  in  wiping 
out  social  and  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination and  in  welcoming  all  peo- 
ples as  a  matter  of  fundamental  justice 
into  the  brotherhood  o:  men  and  nations. 
And  free  men  and  free  nations  must  be 
first  in  protecting  liberty  from  the  in- 
sidious subversion  of  communism  and 
from  the  constant  threat  of  Communist 
military  aggression. 

But,  above  all,  free  men  and  free  na- 
tions must  make  theii  devotion  to  free- 
dom real  and  meaninsiful  to  all  peoples. 
We  cannot  afford  merely  to  preach  free- 
dom and  fail  to  promote  it  and  protect 
it  wherever  possible.  The  world  will 
follow  the  banners  of  Ireedom  only  when 
free  men  and  free  nations  make  it  clear 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  are 
willing  to  work,  fight,  and  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  freedom  fo  all  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Freedom  and  justice  and  peace — these 
three  are  the  inseparable  causes  for 
which  we  must  stand.  As  justice  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  so  is  freedom 
the  only  possible  basis  of  true  peace. 
We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other 
two.  Together  they  constitute  the  most 
glorious  cause  for  which  men  have  ever 
fought. 

So  it  is  that  here  today  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  own  freedom,  and 
to  our  brothers  who  have  lost  their  free- 
dom, to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  TTie  whole  world 
looks  to  us  for  the  leadership  and  the 
sense  of  direction  and  the  unwavering 
resolution  which  can  bring  our  cause 
alive  and  rekindle  in  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  the  hope  and  assurance 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  tiue  peace. 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  captive  na- 
tions resolution.  This  is  tlie  great  is- 
sue of  our  time. 
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INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  TO  DU  PONT 
STOCKHOIJDERS  UPON  DIVESTI- 
TURE OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
STOCK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed bill  I  am  offering  today  is  intended 
to  differentiate  between  those  that  pur- 
posely intend  to  circumvent  existing  law 
and  those  interests  that  have  sustained 
a  normal  growth  due  to  skilled  manage- 
ment and  observance  of  the  public  inter- 
est, and  as  a  result  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  investors. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  supplied  gunpowder 
to  the  Continental  Army  of  George 
Washington,  and  since  these  early  days 
of  our  country,  and  under  the  competi- 
tive system  of  our  economy  and  due  to 
fine  management  has  outstanding  suc- 
cess. Many  thousands  of  investors  large 
and  small  having  confidence  in  this  good 
management  of  Du  Pont  are  partial 
with  due  regard  to  existing  law,  pur- 
chase of  its  shares. 

The  hairsplitting  legal  decision  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  Justices 
were  almost  equally  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion involved  may  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  question  the  moral- 
ity of  our  capitalistic  system,  and  cer- 
tainly' will  shake  tho^  confidence  of  in- 
vestors in  general. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  in  its  growth,  and 
with  due  regard  to  existing  laws,  pur- 
chased shares  of  General  Motors  C'o. 
during  the  period  of  the  Fust  World 
V/ar,  and  has  held  them  as  an  asset  e\  er 
since.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Du 
Pont  should  not  now  divest  itself  of  th(  se 
shares,  under  rules  and  regulations  of 
tlie  Court.  Such  divestituie  shoLld 
take  into  full  accomit  the  effect  upon  the 
national  economy  and  the  innocent 
stockholders  of  the  company,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  the  country  ia, 
emerging  from  a  depression  and  a  lame 
unemployment  exists. 

The  propo.sed  bill  if  enacted  will  not 
only  simplify  the  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  Co.  stock  by  Du  Pont,  but  will 
protect  many  thou.sands  of  innocent 
stockholders  of  that  company  from  a 
punitive  fine,  which  itself  is  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  8th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  reads  "Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  impo.sed 
nor  ci-uel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted." 

If  an  innocent  stqj^holder  of  Du  Pont 
is  forced  to  receive  shares  of  General 
Motors  Co..  due  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  income  on 
which  the  stockholder  must  pay  an  in- 
come tax.  instead  of  a  return  of  capital, 
it  is  an  excessive  &ie  and  punishes  a 
citizen  in  an  unusual  manner. 

The  payment  of  any  tax  upon  a  re- 
payment of  capital  to  a  stockholder  is 
unusual.     Such   repayment   dilutes   the 


value  of  the  parent  company  by  tiie 
value  of  the  asset  delivered  and  tlie 
stockholder  of  the  parent  company  upon 
sale  or  transfer  of  his  share  or  shares 
should  be  subject  to  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  difference  between  Uie  market 
value  of  the  IXi  Pont  shares  on  the  date 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  and 
their  value  after  adjustment  by  delivery 
of  the  General  Motors  Co.  stock.  The 
proposed  bill  contemplates  .'^uch  correc- 
tive legislation  to  employ  the  capital 
gains  tax  rather  than  the  punitive  in- 
come tax  or  fine  upon  a  stockholder  of 
Du  Pont  Co. 
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SUGAR   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  propo-sed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  m  order 
to  provide  increased  domestic  sugarbeet 
acreage,  to  a.ssure  an  ample  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  price,  and 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  loi  4 
years  As  the  Members  of  the  Hou>e 
know,  the  Sugar  Act  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  next  year,  and  it  is 
imperative,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  be  ex- 
tended during  this  session  of  Congress 
and  extended  in  such  a  manner  a.*-  lo 
give  a  substantial  increase  to  the  domes- 
tic sugarbeet  areas. 

I  believe  it  is  imp>erative  that  the  act 
be  extended  during  this  session  in  order 
to  give  both  producers  and  processors 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  increased 
quotas  which  should  be  forthcoming 
If  tills  is  not  done,  we  will  find  our- 
selves, almost  certainly,  m  the  same 
situation  which  has  plagued  the  con- 
sideration of  Sugar  Act  exteiisions  dur- 
ing both  this  and  the  previous  Congress. 
That  is.  we  will  find  ourselves  with  in- 
sufficient time  to  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  the  act.  and  will  thus  be  forced 
to  make  some  inadequate,  stopgap  deci- 
sion. Surely  we  have  ample  time  dui- 
ing  the  remainder  of  this  session  to  give 
the  domestic  producer  the  consideration 
which  he  deserves  and  for  w hich  he  has 
patiently  waited.  This  will  not  only 
provide  for  a  proper  consideration  of  liis 
case,  but  will,  as  noted  above  give  him 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  increased 
production. 

I  believe  increased  domestic  beet  pro- 
duction is  imperative  for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  American  farmer  deserves 
to  produce  a  larger  share  of  the  sur-ar 
consumed  in  this  country.  He  has  a  dif- 
ficult time  understanding  why.  with  the 
cost -price  squeeze  and  the  other  prob- 
lems facing  American  agriculture,  he  is 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  produce 
a  larger  share  of  a  ca.sh  crop  w  hich  has 
proven  to  be  extremely  lucrative.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  farmer  and 
our  agricultural  communities  with 
the  increased  income  they  so  badly  need. 
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increased  domestic  production  of  sugar- 
beets  would  be  a  relief  to  the  taxpay- 
ers as  well.  In  our  Red  River  Valley 
area  of  northwestern  Minnesota  and 
eastern  North  Dakota,  for  example,  ev- 
ery additional  acre  planted  to  suear- 
beets  will  mean  almo.st  mvai'iably  two 
less  acres  planted  to  crops  which  are  in 
surplus 

Second  The  American  farmer  has  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  produce  a 
s^reater  share  of  this  countiT's  sugar 
needs  This  was  amply  proven  at  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  Comn.ittee 
on  Agriculture,  when  farmers,  agricul- 
turalists, and  legislators  from  Midwest- 
ern. Southwestern,  and  Western  areas 
presented  carefully  detailed  testimony 
substantiating  both  ilie  desire  and  the 
ability  of  American  farmers  to  eco- 
nomically grow  high  quality  sugarbeets. 
As  a  case  \\\  point,  the  f\ne  testimony 
presented  by  several  representatives  of 
the  various  sugarbeet  development  as- 
sociations in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
showed  that  ail  liiat  is  needed  to  in- 
crease sugarbeet  production  in  our  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North  is  the  au- 
thority to  do  '-0  This  is  a  proven  beet- 
producing  area  with  three  processing 
plants  already  in  existence.  Beets  have 
been  grown  in  the  valley  for  over  35 
years,  and  for  almost  that  long,  farmers 
have  been  expressing  their  desire  for  in- 
creased acreage  Climate,  .soil,  water, 
and  the  many  other  factors  affecting 
sugarbef>t  production  are  all  ideal,  as 
proven  by  the  outstanding  production 
record  of  thf  area  to  date,  and  all  that 
IS  needed  for  increases  is  for  Congress 
to  give  the  authority. 

Third  The  expressed  purpo.se  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  to  insure  that  American 
consumers  will  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  a  i  easonable  cost,  and  the 
domestic  areas  are  able  to  fulfill  this 
purpose  far  more  adequately  than  any 
other  area  The  recent  tragic  events  in 
Cuba  show  how  quickly  a  major  foreign 
supplier  of  sugar  can  cease  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  the  act.  This  problem 
would  be  alleviated  in  the  domestic 
areas,  where  a  stable  sugar  supply  would 
be  assured.  As  to  cost,  and  once  again 
using  the  Red  River  Valley  "of  the  north 
as  an  example,  studies  and  research  have 
.shown  this  Minnesota-North  Dakota 
area  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical 
for  the  production  of  sugar.  Add  to  this 
the  high  quality  of  the  product,  and  you 
have  further  rea.son  for  increasing  the 
domestic  quotas. 

Fourth  Termination  of  the  Cuban 
quota  and  the  increasing  consumptive 
needs  of  the  American  people  very  sim- 
ply mean  that  this  Nation  must  provide 
for  increased  supply.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  reasons.  I  submit  that  our  domes- 
tic areas  should  be  the  source  of  this 
supply 

The  bill  which  I  have  proposed  today 
IS  designed  to  carry  out  this  objective, 
and  to  substantiate  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  at  its 
recent  hearings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  increase  the 
domestic  sugarbeet  quota  by  more  than 
800.000  tons  m  1962.  increasing  by  1966 


to  an  annual  quota  well  in  excess  of  1 
million  tons  larger  than  the  present 
quota. 

It  will  accomplish  this  by  awarding  to 
the  domestic  beet-producing  areas  a 
share  of  the  quota  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba,  by  increasing  from  55  to  100  per- 
cent the  amount  of  the  annual  con- 
sumptive increases  going  to  domestic 
producers,  and  by  a  distribution  of  the 
deficits  which  it  is  expected  will  be  forth- 
coming from  other  producing  areas. 

Several  other  features  of  the  bill 
should  be  mentioned  aLso: 

First.  The  increased  domestic  beet 
quota  provided  in  the  bill  will  accom- 
modate at  least  four  or  five  new  process- 
ing plants  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
addition  to  an  increase  in  farm  income, 
therefore,  the  bill  would  al.so  mean  in- 
creased income  in  the  towns  and  cities 
in  agricultural  areas,  increased  employ- 
ment, and  the  many  other  desirable  re- 
sults which  accrue  from  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industry. 

Second.  Continuous  growth  and  ex- 
pansion are  provided  for  both  new  and 
old  growers. 

Third.  The  bill  takes  nothing  away 
from  any  foreign  country,  other  than 
the  provisions  which  are  already  in  ef- 
fect for  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public 

Fourth.  The  President  and  the  State 
Department  retain  their  control  over  the 
foreign  quotas,  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  the  relationship  between  the  Sugar 
.^ct  and  this  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

These  are  but  .some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  bill.  The  reasons  given 
above  in  favor  of  its  enactment,  together 
with  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  recently,  reem- 
phasize  the  need  for  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  commit- 
tees  chairman  of  the  desire  and  ability 
of  the  American  farmer  to  produce  a 
larger  share  of  the  country's  sugar  needs. 

We  have  had  little  encouragement 
along  these  lines  recently.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  silent  on  what  its  sugar 
policy  will  be,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  as  reported 
in  the  May  19  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  has  said  he  lo*ks  with  little 
favor  on  expansion  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry's sugar  quota.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  problems  besetting  American 
agriculture  and  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement which  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  offers,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  either  of  these  attitudes.  As 
spokesmen  for  the  farmer  and  his  inter- 
ests, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment, the  committee,  and  its 
chairman  would  be  in  the  forefront  of 
those  working  for  expanded  production 
of  sugarbeets  by  American  farmers. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  they  will 
assume  this  responsibility  immediately, 
and  that  Congress  will  look  with  favor 
on  the  proposal  which  I  have  made 
today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr    GOODELL.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Montana  I  Mr  BattinI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent yesterday  when  the  House  voted  on 
S.  1852  authorizing  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  My  absence  was  due 
to  a  trip  I  took  to  my  district,  at  my  own 
expense,  and  if  I  had  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
I  think  without  question,  in  our  troubled 
times  we  must  use  our  facilities  to  pro- 
vide for  our  common  defense  and  to  do 
so  with  reason  and  dispatch.  Fiom  a 
reading  of  the  Record  covering  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  it  appears  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  an  excellent  iob 
in  going  over  the  requested  appropria- 
tions. 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY— THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S  STAND   ON   THE   PANAMA 
CANAL  STEAMSHIP  LINE 
Mr.   GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the' Record 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  feel  that  praise  is  due  President 
Kennedy  for  his  reaffirming  the  action  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  ordering 
the  Panama  Canal  Steamship  Line  to 
discontinue  all  of  its  commercial  activi- 
ties. 

The  significance  of  this  order  goes  far 
beyond  the  actual  termination  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Line's  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Here  is  a  longstand- 
ing example  of  Government  comE>etition 
with  private  enterprise  wherein  the 
Government  activity  was  not  only  in 
competition  with  private  shipping  lines 
and  private  airlines  but  duplicated  in 
great  part  other  military  sea  transport 
services  of  the  Government. 

Its  operation  and  participation  in  com- 
mercial services  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  principle  that  the  Government 
should  not  operate  business-type  enter- 
prises that  could  be  effectively  performed 
by  private  industry. 

This  question  of  Government-operated 
business-type  enterprises — commercial- 
industrial  activities — has  long  been  of 
great  concern  to  the  Congress.  As  early 
as  1933  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reported  that  the 
problem  of  Government  comfietition 
with  private  industry  had  reached 
alarming  proportions.  m 

Of  course,  Government  competition 
has  increased  manyfold  since  1933  and 
numerous  congressional  committees  have 
continued  to  express  the  concern  of  the 
Congress.  For  example,  part  IT  of  the 
1960  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  "Use  of 
Governnent-Owned  Facilities  in  Compe- 
tition with  Private  Commercial  Refriger- 
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ated  Warehouses  ■  concluded  that  its 
findings  were  typical  of  many  examples 
of  continued  Government  competition 
with  piivate  enterprise  which  have  been 
condemned  by  congressional  committees. 
the  Hoover  Commission,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

In  line  with  the  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
for  eliminating  nonessential  services, 
functions,  and  activities,  which  are  com- 
petitive with  private  enterprise.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1955  directed  that — 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  start  or 
carry  on  any  commercial  activity  to  provide 
a  service  or  product  for  Its  own  use  If  such 
product  or  service  can  be  procured  from  pri- 
\ate  enterprise   through   ordinary   channels. 

That  program  was  carried  foi-ward  im- 
der  a  series  of  guidelines  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  required 
all  agency  heads  to  report  on.  and  eval- 
uate against  established  standai-ds.  their 
activities  of  a  commercial-industrial  na- 
ture. 

Under  this  program,  the  Department 
of  Defense  alone  identified  5.000  such 
commercial-industrial  activities.  Of 
that  number,  only  450  activities  have 
been  discontinued  or  are  scheduled  to  be 
discontinued. 

I  would  urge  upon  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  an 
aggressive  program  to  eliminate  such 
Government  competition  could  have  far- 
reaching  benefits  as  a  stimulant  to  pri- 
vate industiy.  in  broadening  the  tax  base 
and  as  a  means  of  effecting  efficiencies 
and  economy  without  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  national  security  or  any  essential 
govermiiental  function. 


COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA  DE- 
LIVERED AT  TAXPAYERS'  EX- 
PENSE BY  THE  U.S.  POST  OFFICE 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDYS  ORDER 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Plonda  (Mr  Cramer  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Streaker,  many 
people  have  been  disturbed  over  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  reversal  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers  position  that  Com- 
munist propaganda  shipments  into  this 
country  should  be  prohibited.  I  join  in 
expressing  equal  concern. 

The  Communists  are  now  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  open-door  policy  for 
Communist  propaganda  which  resulted 
from  President  Kennedy'.s  order  of 
March  17.  1961.  in  which  he  called  a  halt 
to  Government  interception  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  mailed  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  White  House  at 
that  time — after  havuig  been  in  office  for 
less  thaja  2  months— .-^aid  an  admini.'^- 
tration  review  of  the  prcHiram.  uhich  ha.s 
been  in  effect  since  1948.  has  discio.'^ed 
that  it  "serves  no  useful  intelligence 
function  at  the  present  time."     In  addi- 


tion, the  White  House  said  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  program  in  view  of 
■  efforts  to  improve  cultural  exchanges 
with  Communist  countries." 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  estimated 
that  It  has  seized  some  15  million  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  and  similar  types 
of  mail  coming  Into  this  country  from  Com- 
munist dominated  nations. 

The  program  aroused  a  protest  recently 
from  Soviet  newsmen  In  this  country  who 
complained  of  delays  In  receiving  their  pub- 
lications. It  also  has  aroused  complaints 
from  American  addresses.  Including  schol- 
arly Institutions,  which  have  use  for  the 
Iron   Curtain   publications. 

The  Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News  re- 
cently carried  a  reprint  of  the  March  21, 
1961,  issue  of  Christian  Economics, 
which  discussed  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  permitting  the  Communists 
to  ship  free  of  charge  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  such  propaganda  material,  ob- 
viously at  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  commend  the  ai'ticle  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

For  Mo-scow;  Commtes  Brdtallt  Abuse 
U.S.  CotT«TEST  Law  Which  Extends  Them 
Fkee  Second-Class  Mail 

(By   Lawrence  Sullivan) 

High  school  and  college  students  through- 
out the  United  States  are  richly  supplied 
with  Communist  youth  literature  which  is 
delivered  free  of  charge  by  the  U.S  Post  Of- 
fice. This  report,  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  haa  alerted 
educators  once  more  to  the  tide  of  ever  more 
aggressive  student  leadership  in  pro-Com- 
munist demonstrations  throughout  the 
country. 

When  Moscow  determines  upon  a  new 
propaganda  drive  aimed  at  US.  students  It 
ships  over  Its  "educational  literature"  in  ton 
lots  to  U.S.  ports  of  entry,  already  addressed 
indlvidvtally.  Uncle  Sam  then  distributes 
the  Moscow  periodicals  free  anywhere  in  the 
50  States  and  the  territories. 

"Every  school  and  college  In  the  United 
States  is  directly  or  Indirectly  the  recipient 
of  some  of  these  Communist  propaganda 
pubUcations."  the  committee's  report  said. 
(Communist  Training  Operations,  pt.  2. 
OPO.  Washington.  October  12.  1960.  p.  1327.) 

Our  own  Bureau  of  Customs  made  a  12- 
month  spot  check  of  MoscoVp  training  lit- 
erature through  New  Orleans  It  counted 
at  least  3O0.(X)0  packages  of  Conununlst 
propaganda  destined  to  schools  and  col- 
leges In  the  United  States. 

Each  package  contained  5  to  15  different 
publications  on  youth  leadership  for  com- 
munism. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  lesser  ports 
of  entry  from  the  standpoint  of  Communist 
propaganda  A  heavier  \'o)ume  of  this  mate- 
rial Is  coming  Into  the  United  States  via  ap- 
proximately 40  other  ports  of  entry. 

The  endless  lists  of  U.S.  students  are  com- 
piled and  addressed  through  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  a  pro- 
ConununUt  transmission-belt  organization 
In  London:  and  by  the  International  Union 
of  Students  In  Pragxie,  Czechoslovakia. 

Both  of  these  major  International  Com- 
munist-controlled youth  organizations  pub- 
lish at  least  40  periodical?,  which  are 
disseminated  regularly  In  schools  and  col- 
leges. •  •  •  None  of  these  publications  bears 
labeling  as  Communist  propaganda.  In  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration   Act. 

In  one  recent  year  7  million  pieces  of 
such  Communist  literature  were  cleared 
through  New  York,  and  tons  more  through 
San  Pranstisco,  Seattle.   Baltimore.  Los  An- 


geles. Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  New  Orleans. 
Every  Russian.  Polish,  or  Czech  ship  Unicli- 
Ing  a  U.S.  port  brlnga  lU  quou  of  Red 
educational  literature  for  domestic  free  mail- 
ing. During  1  week  last  year  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Post  Office  cleared  17Vs  tons  of  postage- 
free  Red  propaganda  to  U.S.  addresses. 

It  is  frustrating  and  disappointing  to  see 
the  sanctity  of  the  malls  abused,"  said  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  David  H  Stephens  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  "In 
this  country  we  are  governed  largely  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  seal  of  malls,  a  Uaditlon 
which  has  served  us  well,  and  I  would  hate 
to  see  It  weakened." 

Congressman  Frank  T.  Bow,  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  disagrees: 

"No  other  country  in  the  free  world  per- 
mits Moscow's  propaganda  to  be  delivered 
at  the  expense  of  Its  own  taxpayers,"  said 
Congressman  Bow.  "Many  countries  refuse 
to  let  such  subversive  material  in  under  any 
circumstances.  Instead  of  Increasing  post- 
age rates  at  home,  why  not  start  on  budget - 
balancing  In  the  Post  Office  by  refusing  to 
distribute  this  Communist  propaganda  free 
of  charge?" 

In  a  few  cases,  when  non-Communist 
ships  are  avaUable,  foreign  postage  pays  for 
fetching  the  Russian  literature  to  otu  ports 
of  entry.  But  at  shipslde  USA  the  mail  Is 
handed  over  to  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  The 
entire  cost  of  distribution  and  del;\ery  to 
any  address  In  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  is  borne  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office. 

"This  propaganda  Is  unsolicited."  Con- 
gressman Bow  continued.  "Much  of  It  la 
addressed  to  colleges  and  student  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  Under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  all  of  this 
stuff  Is  supposed  to  be  labeled  political 
propaganda.'   but    none  of   it   is 

"The  only  way  to  discover  propag.inda  Is 
to  open  the  literature  and  study  It  for  sub- 
versive content.  Of  course.  If  Uie  Russian 
packets  are  never  opened,  there  would  be 
no  way  to  determine  the  content  to  be  'p>oIl- 
tlcal  propaganda. ' 

Not  even  first-class  mail  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  Is  delivered  without  being 
of>ened  and  examined  in  Moscow.  Every 
piece  of  mall  Is  read  carefully  for  content. 
That  which  Is  approved  is  forwarded  to  the 
addressee.  That  which  is  not  deemed  In 
line  Russian  national  Interest  Is  thrown  into 
the  trash.  The  U.S.  mailer  Is  not  even  no- 
tified that  his  mail  will  not  i>e  delivered 
Much  of  the  "pen-pal"  mall  sent  by  Ameri- 
can youth  to  Russian  teenagers  under  the 
Washington-Moscow  cultural  exchange 
.%(n'eement  Is  never  delivered  in  Russiii  but 
all  Russian  letters  are  delivered  here 

Our  U.S  law  extends  to  Con-.mur.lst  coun- 
tries free  second-class  mailing  pn\  ileges 
anywhere  In  oiu-  national  territory.  Section 
226.  title  39.  of  the  fnlted  States  Code  pro- 
vides these  preferential  postage  rates  ■  •  •  • 
for  the  dissemination  of  Information  of  a 
public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  Industry." 
Never  has  any  U.S.  Government  agency 
compiled  for  Congress  a  statement  showing 
the  total  annual  tonnage  of  Incoming  Com- 
munist propaganda  distributed  free,  nor 
even  an  official  guess  of  the  total  cost  of  this 
subsidy  to  the  Kremlin's  special  Industry" 
mall 

"Does  not  ctimmonsense  dictate  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  postal  subsidies  for 
Communist  prop.aganda  before  American 
readers  are  taxed  further  for  Uielr  own 
dally,  weekly,  or  monthly  publication?" 
Congressman  Bow  asks. 

"I  think  the  flow  of  propaganda  material 
Into  this  country  Is  a  very  serioiu  matter 
Indeed."  said  Chief  Postal  Inspector  David  H 
St.ephens  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee  (p    162).      "I  am  fciire  vou  know  that 
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the  Government  is  limited  as  to  what  it  can 
do  to  combat  this  influence  with  respect  to 
denying  use  of  the  malls  to  the  senders  of 
'his  material  " 

The  Svipreme  Cmirt  has  ruled  in  several 
controlling  cases  tha^  the  dix-trine  of  "clear 
and  present  danger  trum  Red  propaganda 
does  not  apply  to  mere  advocacy  of  Com- 
munist principles  but  applies  only  when 
-pecitic  overt  acts  of  sabotage,  subversion. 
I'r  revolution  are  .it  hand  to  offer  "a  clear 
and  present  danger"  to  the  national  security. 
Congressman  John  R  Pillion,  of  Lacka- 
wanna. N  Y  .  pressed  Inspector  Stephens  on 
the  matter  of  Incoming  Red  propaganda. 

"Actually,  if  you  had  a  great  bundle  of 
propagai;da  no  matter  how  vicious,  coming 
from  Red  China  or  Moscow,  and  If  I  were  to 
receive  It  In  New  Y')rk  City  or  San  Pran- 
risco  and  you  attempted  to  Investigate  it. 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  would 
you  say  ymi  have  the  power  to  take  that 
propaganda   material  away  from  me?" 

In.'.pector  Stephens  answered:  "I  would 
say  in  this  countrv.  No."      (P.  164.) 

"So  when  we  talk  about  using  our  law 
t-nforcement  machinery  to  stop  Communist 
propaganda,  you  are  helpless,  and  your  hands 
are  tied  completely  under  the  decisions  of 
'he  Supreme  Court  today;  is  that  correct?" 
That  IS  correct.  ■  replied  Chief  Inspector 
Stephens,  and  I  might  say  that  living  with 
It  from  day  to  day  is  a  very  frustrating  expe- 
rience ' 

Could  this  situation  be  corrected  by 
legislation'"  queried  Congressman  Otto  E. 
P.'^ssman.  of  Monroe.  La  .  "or  would  It  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment  to  offset 
these  rvilings  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  order 
to  give  you  power  to  seize  this  Communist 
propaganda  > 

This  urgen'  question  is  now  under  crash 
study,  both  m  the  General  Counsel's  Office 
in  the  Post  Office  and  by  constitutional  ex- 
perts in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin's  youth-training 
literature  continues  to  flow  inward  daily  by 
the  ton 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  of 
America  through  its  US  Information  Agency, 
is  spending  an  average  of  $110  million  a  year 
'A\e  world  around  in  news,  radio,  library, 
.ind  TV  operations  calculated  to  defeat  Mos- 
cow's unrelenuni?  propaganda  drive  against 
ireedom 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  GORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  the  fol- 
lowing bills:  H  R.  5343  H  R.  6243.  H.R. 
6691.  and  H.R   6834 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection 


HOW  WHEAT  FARMERS  WOULD  AD- 
JUST TO  DIFFERENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  Mr  Breeding  i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  I.>  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
California' 

There  wa.>  no  objection 

Mr  BREEDING  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  a  publication  just  re- 
leased. It  IS  entitled  How  Wheat  Farm- 
ers Would  Adiu.^t  to  Different  Prc^rams.  " 
This  is  Research  Report  No.  52,  pub- 
lished by  th.e  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  publication  presents  a  technical 
study  of  the  effect  or  the  present  pro- 
Ltram  and  five  other  different  types  of 
wheat  programs  on  wheat  producers.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  work  was 
.started  about  a  year  ago  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  determine  in  an  un- 
biased, nonpolitical  manner  what  effect 
each  of  the  several  different  proposals 
for  .solving  the  wheat  problem  would 
have  on  the  wheat  producers. 

The  six  different  types  of  programs 
studied  are — 

(a>   The  present  allotment  program. 

<b'  A  program  having  allotments  25 
percent  less  than  current  allotments, 
with  price  supports  at  85  r>ercent  of  par- 
ity. 

ic>  A  program  having  allotments  20 
percent  greater  than  current  allotments, 
with  price  supports  at  65  percent  of 
parity. 

<d  I  A  bushel  control  program  limiting 
marketings  for  food  and  export,  at  a 
price  for  domestic  food  wheat  at  about 
$2.35  per  bushel,  exports  at  65  percent 
of  parity,  and  other  wheat  sold  at  feed 
grain  prices,  coupled  with  a  20-percent 
land  retirement  program. 

'e>  A  bushel  control  program  with 
wheat  for  domestic  food  priced  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  all  other  wheat  at 
$1.25  per  bushel. 

(f»  No  control  program,  and  no  price 
supports. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  me.  and  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
as  we  soon  will  be  forced  to  deal  with 
this  wheat  problem.  None  of  the  hypo- 
thetical programs  in  this  study  exactly 
parallel  any  of  the  proposals  which  cur- 
rently are  being  considered,  but  they  are 
similar  enough  to  provide  a  basis  for 
sound  judgment. 

Program  ib)  is  similar  to  the  emer- 
gency wheat  program  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  and  vetoed  by  Mr.  Eisenhower. 
Program  <d>  is  similar  to  the  one  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  National  Grange, 
and  the  National  Farmers  Union.  Pro- 
'4ram  tf)  is  similar  to  that  advocated  so 
vociferously  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

In  all  eight  of  the  wheat  producing 
areas  studied,  the  bushel  control  pro- 
gram (d)  would  result  in  less  total  grain 
being  produced  than  any  of  the  other 
programs.  Ttiis  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration; as  with  any  wheat  program 
we  enact,  w€  must  also  recognize  its 
impact  on  the  production  of  other  grain 
crops.  As  a  general  rule,  the  next  most 
effective  method  for  reducing  total  grain 
production  wjis  no  controls. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 
The  other  is  how  does  each  program  af- 
fect producer's  net  income.  In  six  of 
the  eight  areas,  this  same  bushel  con- 
trol program  results  in  the  highest  net 
return  to  the  farm,  and  in  every  area. 
the  no  control  program  results  in  the 
lowest  net  income  on  the  farm. 

Tliese  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  this  very  important  study.  I  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
providing  such  factual  information,  and 
I  urge  every  interested  Member  to  study 
it. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  WORLD 
COMMUNISM 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wi-sconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
of  May  25  recalled  the  United  States  to 
the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  inspired 
our  beginnings  in  1776. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
great  battleground  for  the  defense  and 
expansion  of  freedom  today  is  the  whole 
jouthern  half  of  the  globe— Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  anc!  the  Middle  East. 
The  enemies  of  freedom  seek  to  extend 
their  new  and  relentle.ss  form  of  totali- 
tarian imperialism. 

Concealed  Aggression 

Their  aggression  is  more  often  concealed 
than  open.  They  have  fired  no  missiles;  and 
their  troops  are  seldom  seen.  They  send 
arms,  agitators,  aid.  technicians,  and  propa- 
ganda to  every  troubled  area  But  where 
fighting  is  required,  it  Is  usually  done  by 
others— by  guerrillas  striking  at  night,  by 
assassins  striking  alone,  by  subversives  and 
saboteurs  and  Insurrectionists,  who  In  some 
cases  control  whole  areas  Inside  of  Independ- 
ent nations. 

They  possess  a  powerful  intercontinental 
striking  force,  large  forces  for  conventional 
war,  a  well-trained  underground  in  nearly 
every  country,  the  power  to  conscript  talent 
and  manpower  for  any  purpose,  the  capacity 
for  quick  decisions,  a  closed  society  without 
dissent  or  free  Information,  and  long  ex- 
j>erience  in  the  techniques  of  violence  and 
subversion.  They  make  the  most  of  their 
scientific  successes,  their  economic  progress, 
and  their  pose  as  a  foe  of  colonialism  and 
friend  of  popular  revolution.  They  prey  on 
unstable  or  unpopular  governments,  unsealed 
or  unknown  boundaries,  unfulfilled  hopes, 
convulsive  change,  massive  poverty,  illiter- 
acy,  unrest,   and   frustration. 

With  these  formidable  weapons,  the  adver- 
saries of  freedom  plan  to  consolidate  their 
territory — to  exploit,  to  control,  and  finally 
to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  world's  newest 
nations.  It  is  a  contest  of  will  and  purpose 
as  well  as  force  and  violence — a  battle  for 
minds  and  souls  as  well  as  lives  and  territory 
And  In  that  contest,  we  cannot  stand  aside. 

The  aims  of  the  leaders  of  world  com- 
munism are  no  secret.  Two  recent 
Communist  manifestos  set  forth  these 
aims  for  all  to  see.  The  first  is  the  state- 
ment of  Communist  leaders  from  81 
countries  in  Moscow  in  November  1960. 
The  second  is  Khrushchev's  speech  of 
January  6,  1961. 

The  language  of  the  two  documents  is 
repetitious  and  muddy;  "imperialist" 
and  "warmonger"  describe  anyone  who 
oppo.ses  communism.  But  from  the  two 
manifestos  emerge  four  major  trends  of 
Communist  thought.  We  can  ignore 
them  at  our  peril. 

PEACEFTTL    COEXISTKNCX 

First.  Peaceful  coexistence  has  lost  its 
ordinai-y  live-and-let-live  meaning,  and 
instead  masks  the  Communists'  strategy 
for  world  domination.  This  is  clear 
from  the  two  manifestos: 

January  6,  1961 :  Peaceful  co^istence  of 
states  with  different  social  systems  does  not 
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mean  reconciliation  between  the  Socialist 
and  bourgeois  Ideologies  On  the  contrary. 
It  Implies  an  Intensification  of  the  struggle 
of  the  working  class  and  of  all  Communist 
Parties  for  the  triumph  of  Socialist  Ideas 
Now  that  there  is  a  mighty  Socialist  camp 
with  powerful  armed  forces,  the  peoples  can 
imdoubtedly  prevent  war  and  thus  ensure 
peaceful  coexistence  provided  they  rally  all 
their  forces  for  active  struggle  against  the 
bellicose  imperialists.  Scolding  will  not 
halt  the  Imperialist  adventurers.  There  Is 
only  one  way  they  can  be  curbed:  steady 
strengthening  of  the  economic,  political  and 
military  power  of  the  Socialist  countries, 
vigorous  consolidation  and  reinforcement  of 
the  world  revolutionary  movement. 

November  1960:  The  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  a  policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses 
and  launching  vigorous  action  against  the 
enemies  of  peace.  The  coexistence  of  states 
with  different  social  systems  is  a  form  of 
class  struggle  between  socialism  and  capital- 
ism. It  Implies  intensification  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  working  class,  of  all  the  Com- 
munist Parties,  for  the  triumph  of  Socialist 
ideas. 

WAKS   or    LIBERATION 

Second  Moscow  and  Peiping.  while 
theoretically  opposed  to  war,  ardently 
support  Communist-inspired  "wars  of 
liberation."     Again,  the  two  manifestos: 

January  6.  1961  N  iw  about  national 
liberation  wars  Recent  examples  of  wars 
of  this  kind  are  the  armed  struggle  waged 
by  the  people  of  Vietnam  or  the  present  war 
of  the  Algerian  people,  which  Is  now  In  Its 
seventh  year  Such  wan;  are  not  only  Justi- 
fied, they  are  Inevitable  The  Communists 
support  Just  wars  of  this  kind  wholeheartedly 
and  without  reservations  and  they  march 
in  the  van  of  the  peoples  fighting  for  libera- 
tion. 

November  1960  The  national  liberation 
movement  Is  striking  b  ows  at  Imperialism 
and  accelerating  social  progress  At  present. 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  the  most 
Important  centers  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  against  imperii  Usm  Communists 
have  always  recognized  the  progressive 
revolutionary  significance  of  national  libera- 
tion wars;  they  are  the  most  active  cham- 
pions of  national  Independence. 

U.8.    IMPZKIALISM 

Third.  Moscow  and  Peiping  both  con- 
sider the  United  States  their  real  enemy. 
The  manifestos: 

January  6.  1961:  I  should  like  to  deal  with 
the  prospects  of  the  further  development  of 
the  general  crisis  of  capitalism.  Capitalism 
has  suffered  Irretrievable  losses. 

The  strongest  capitalist  country  has  been 
affected  by  the  general  crisis  more  than  any 
other  capitalist  country  Since  the  war  the 
United  States  with  its  frequency  of  economic 
shocks,  has  already  experienced  three  slumps 
The  imperialist  powers,  above  all  the  United 
States,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  harness  the 
countries  that  have  cast  cff  the  colonial  yoke 
to  their  system  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
position  of  world  capitalism. 

November  1960:  The  world  capitalist  sys- 
tem Is  going  through  an  Intense  process  of 
disintegration  and  decay.  Its  contradictions 
have  been  accelerated  by  :he  development  of 
monopoly  capitalism  Into  state  monopoly 
capitalism.  The  decay  ol  capitalism  Is  par- 
ticularly marked  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  chief  ImperliUst  country  of  to- 
day. The  most  developed  capitalist  country 
has  become  a  country  of  the  most  distorted, 
militarlEed  economy.  Mure  than  any  other 
country  the  United  StaU-s  drains  Asia,  and 
especially  Latin  America  of  their  riches, 
holding  up  their  progress.  U.S.  capitaltot 
penetration  Is  increasing    n  Africa.    U.S.  im- 


perialism has  become  the  biggest  Interna- 
tional exploiter 

RUSSIAN -CHINESE    UNITY 

Fourth.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
West  to  bank  on  any  Rus.sian-Chinese 
split.  Because  the  Kremlin  sometnnes 
sounds  more  moderate  than  saber - 
rattling  Peiping.  some  have  hoped  for  a 
split  between  the  two  chief  Commurist 
powers  which  might  .somehow  make  the 
world  safer  for  us.  While  Moscow  some- 
times "speaks  softly."  while  Peiping  al- 
ways "carries  a  big  stick,  "  the  two  Co  n- 
munist  states  need  each  other;  Ch.na 
needs  Russian  industrial  and  militiii-y 
help;  Russia  needs  China  as  a  propa- 
ganda triumph  and  as  a  foothold  to 
.spread  communism  throughout  Asia. 
The  two  statements  echo  the  un.ty 
theme : 

January  6,  1961:  The  rise  of  growing  num- 
bers of  nations  through  revolution  pro\i<les 
most  favorable  conditions  for  an  unpre- 
cedented extension  of  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  Marxist -Leninist  ideas. 

November  1960;  The  Socialist  coimtries 
and  the  Socialist  camp  as  a  whole  owe  their 
achievements  to  the  proper  application  of 
the  general  objective  laws  governing  Social- 
ist construction,  with  due  regard  to  the  his- 
torical peculiarities  of  each  country,  and  to 
the  Interests  of  the  entire  Socialist  system. 
They  owe  them  to  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  those  countries  and  above  all  to  the  fra- 
ternal, internationalist  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  does  all  this  mean"!*  It  means 
that  from  Laos  to  Iraq,  from  Vietnam  to 
Cuba,  in  Berlin  and  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  can  expect  Communist  terror- 
ism, infiltration,  guerrilla  wars,  economic 
aid,  political  subversion,  threat  of 
Soviet  rockets.  To  meet  this  worldwide 
threat,  America  must  make  an  effort 
more  sustained  and  more  vigorous  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history. 

MEETING     THE     CHALLENGE 

President  Kennedy  has  laid  out  a  posi- 
tive course  for  us  to  follow  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Included  aie  recommenda- 
tions for  economic  and  social  progress 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  communicating 
our  devotion  to  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  for  strengthenmg  the  military 
and  intelligence  shield  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies,  for  a  meaningful  program  of 
civil  defense,  and  for  space  exploration 

Finally — 

Says  the  President — 

our  greatest  asset  In  this  struggle  Is  the 
American  people — their  willingness  to  pay 
the  price  for  these  programs — to  understand 
and  accept  a  long  struggle — to  share  their 
resources  with  other  less  fortunate  peoples — 
to  meet  the  tax  levels  and  close  the  tax  loop- 
holes I  have  requested — to  exercise  self-re- 
straint instead  of  pushing  up  wages  or  prices, 
or  ovcrprixiucing  certain  crops,  or  spread- 
ing military  secrets,  or  urging  vuiessential  ex- 
penditures or  improper  monopolies  or  harm- 
ful work  stoppages — to  serve  In  the  Peace 
Corps  or  the  armed  services  or  the  Federal 
Civil  Service — to  strive  for  excellence  in  their 
schools,  in  their  cities  and  in  their  physical 
fitness — to  take  part  in  civil  defense — to  pay 
higher  postal  rates,  higher  payroll  taxes.  :ind 
higher  teachers  salaries  m  order  to  strength- 
en oiu  society — to  show  friendship  to  slu- 
dent.s  and  visitors  from  other  lands — and. 
finally,  to  practice  democracy  at  home.  In  all 
Stales    with  all  races,  to  respect   each  other 


and  to  protect  the   constitutional   rights  of 
all  citizens. 

RESPECT    FOl    E.^CH    OTHER 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices,  exer- 
cise the  self-control,  and  pay  each  other 
the  respect  that  the  Pre.sident  ha^  called 
for.  Those  w  ho  would  .sow  division  and 
discoid  at  home  are  but  a  tiny  minority. 
They  would  do  well  to  read  President 
Kei-medy's  answer  to  the  que.<-tion  at  his 
April  22  press  conference  as  to  how  he 
felt  about  the  John  Buch  Society : 

Well.  I  don't  think  that  their  Judgments 
are  based  on  accurate  Information  of  the 
kinds  of  challenges  that  we  face  1  think 
we  face  an  extremely  serious  and  intensified 
struggle  with  the  Communists  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  John  Birch  Society  is 
wrestling  with  the  real  problems  which  are 
created  by  the  Communist  advance  around 
the  world. 

I  would  hope  that  all  those  who  are 
strongly  concerned  about  It  would  address 
themselves  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
are  created  by  Laoe.  'Vietnam,  by  internal 
subversion,  by  the  desperate  life  lived  by 
so  many  people  In  this  hemisphere  and  in 
other  places  which  the  Communists  exploit. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are 
dealing  with.  I  said  something  about  them 
yesterday.  The  use  which  the  Communists 
make  of  democratic  freedon\s  and  the  suc- 
cess which  they  are  able  to — once  they  have 
seized  p)ower — maintain  their  power  against 
dissent. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  problem  We 
have  talked  about  and  read  stories  of  7.000 
to  15.000  guerrillas  operating  In  Vietnam, 
killing  2,000  civil  officers  a  year  and  2.000 
police  officers  a  year — 4.000 

Now.  there  has  been  an  election  in  Viet- 
nam in  which  75  percent  of  the  people,  or 
80  percent,  endorse  the  Government,  and  yet 
we  read  how  Vietnam  is  in  danger  because 
of  guerrilla  operations  carried  on  by  this 
small,  well-disciplined,  well-supplied,  across- 
the-border  group  of  guerrillas 

How  we  fight  that  kind  of  a  problem  which 
is  going  to  be  with  us  all  through  this  dec- 
ade, seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great 
problems  now  before  the  United  States  And 
I  would  hope  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  advance  of  communism  would  face 
that  problem  and  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  loyalty  of  President  Eisenhower. 
President  Truman,  or  Mrs.  (Franklin  D.  i 
Roosevelt  or  myself  or  someone   else 


RACIAL    AGITATORS   INCITE   RIOTS 
AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Winstead  i  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa.«  no  objection. 

Mr  WINSTEAD  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  called  for  an  end  to  the  trips  being 
made  by  the  so-called  freedom  riders: 
however  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  he 
did  not  use  his  talents  of  persuasion  and 
the  powers  of  his  office  to  dissuade  this 
group  from  ever  embarking  on  their 
journey  of  agitation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
our  most  able  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina     Hon 
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FUlph  J.  Scott,  has  set  forth  the  illegal- 
ity and  subversive  purpose  of  the  so- 
called  fr2edom  riders 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  Representative  Scott's  letter: 

May  22.  1961. 
Hir.   Robert  P.  Kznned? 
Attcrney  General  of  the  Unifd  States, 
Department  of  Justice . 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dtab  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  not«  with  approval 
your  public  appeal  for  a  return  to  reason  In 
dealing  with  the  racial  tensions  and  violence 
In  Alabama,  triggered  by  tw  >  or  more  small 
groups  of  .50-called  freedom  riders. 

While  the  freedom,  riders  have  already 
done  great  and  perhaps  irreparable  damage 
to  the  Cause  of  better  r.ice  relations,  further 
violence  and  increased  tension  may  be 
avoided  by  discontinuing  ventures  into  the 
South  by  such  groups,  when  It  is  well  known 
beforehand  that  resentment,  tension,  and 
violence  may  be  the  result.  Though  it  may 
rightly  b«  said  that  all  citizens  have  a  con- 
sUtutlonal  right  to  travel  by  interstate  trans- 
portation facilities,  it  is  certainly  not  rea- 
sonable or  wise  for  organized  groups  such  as 
the  freedom  riders  to  widely  publicize  and 
enter  upcin  a  venture  In  effect  amounting  to 
an  invasion  of  an  area  where  It  Is  known 
that  such  concerted  action  will  meet  bitter 
resentment,  If  not  viiilent  resistance. 

The  freedom  riders.  In  my  opinion,  have 
been  morally  if  not  legally,  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace  ;n  Alabama  by  voluntarily  en- 
gaging in  acts  they  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  incite  rlotious  conduct.  The 
ventures  of  the  freedom  riders  were  Insti- 
gated by  the  Comm.lttee  on  Racial  Equality, 
oper.xting  out  of  New  York.  Their  common 
and  stated  purpose  was  to  challenge  and 
break  down  State  segregation  laws  in  bus 
terminals  If  such  laws  are  unconstitutional 
and  invalid,  they  cannot  be  so  declared  by 
an  organized  group  of  citizens.  Only  the 
courts  can  invalidate  existing  State  laws. 
Therefore,  the  stated  ptirpose  of  the  freedom 
riders  to  challenge  and  break  down  State 
segregation  laws  was  itself  unlawful.  Their 
group  constituted  an  'assembly"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  on  riot.  Having  assem- 
bled for  Lhe  purpose  of  breaking  State  segre- 
gation laws,  and  voluntarily,  in  concert,  af- 
ter being  warned  against  violence,  having 
gone  to  a  place  where  they  expected  resis- 
tance, brings  them  well  within  the  common 
law  definition  of    'riot." 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  authority 
to  protect  passengers  lawfully  traveling  by 
interstate  transportation,  then  It  would 
seem  that  it  would  also  have  authority  to 
restrain  an  unlawful  a.ssembly  from  Inter- 
state travel  by  bus  for  the  purp>ose  of  chal- 
lenging or  breaking  down  State  laws.  State 
segregation  laws  pertaining  to  bus  terminals 
are  valid  until  legally  set  aside  and  they 
cannot  be  Invalidated  by  a  group  of  freedom 
riders. 

I  question  their  good  faith  and  Intentions 
and  strongly  suspect  that  many.  If  not  all  of 
them,  were  simply  out  on  an  expense-paid 
lark  seeking  the  publicity  of  martyrdom  they 
correctly  guessed  that  a  prejudiced  press 
would  give  them.  Groups  so  motivated  will 
never  be  able  to  make  any  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  better  race  relations. 

Reports  in  the  press  indicate  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  these  groups  of  freedom 
riders  to  continue  their  Inflaming  ventures. 
Nothing  of  a  constructive  nature  can  thus 
b«  accomplished,  while  Increased  bitterness, 
t'in.'^lon,  and  violence  will  be  thereby  en- 
couraged. I  was  alarmed  by  the  public 
statement  of  an  Assistant  US.  Attorney 
General  that  "there  are  other  pending  move- 
ments of  bus  passengers  which  might  pro- 
voke more  racial  violence  here."  Since  your 
I^partment  has  prior  knowledge  of  plans 
for  other  similar  excursions  Into  the  South, 
I  urge  you  to  take  action  to  prevent  them. 


In  the  Inter-ist  of  good  order  in  the  South, 
I  sincerely  hoi>e  those  in  positions  of  author- 
ity, including  yourself,  and  the  people  or 
groups  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
actions  of  the  freedom  riders,  will  use  their 
Influence  to  have  these  provocative  ventures 
discontinued.  This  would  seem  to  me  a  very 
simple  way  to  meet  your  appeal  for  a  return 
to  reason  And  I  can  think  of  no  other 
method  through  which  good  order  may  be 
lirunedlately  iichleved. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincere  y  yours, 

Ralph  J.  Scon. 


GOLD    THK  DoLL.\R, 
CONFIDi!:NCE 


AND 


Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill. 
H.R.  6900.  to  repeal  the  25-percent  gold 
reserve  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
obligations,  has  brought  a  considerable 
number  of  inquiries  to  our  colleagues. 
Some  of  it  no  doubt  was  caused  by  the 
syndicated  column  of  George  E.  Sokolsky 
entitled  Who's  Behind  Move  To  Kill 
Our  Dollar?" 

The  article  appeared  on  May  17,  1961, 
as  follows: 

Who's  Behimd  Move  To  Kill  Otjr  Dollak? 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

When  the  House  of  Morgan  abdicated  its 
leadership  of  the  American  financial  world 
In  1929.  no  other  leadership  appeared  J  P. 
Morgan,  the  elder,  was  essentially  a  patriot 
and  therefore  his  first  concern  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  of  the  American  dollar 
throughout  the  world.  No  banker  In  this 
country  has  succeeded  to  his  position  of 
leadership.  We  may  have  been  regarded  as 
not  too  brighr  by  Britain  and  German  bank- 
ers, but  our  money  was  sound  because  it  was 
secured  by  gold. 

Today,  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ideas  come  out 
of  the  banking  world — ideas  which  one 
might  expect  from  someone  who  is  taking 
Economics  I  from  a  Keyneslan  professor  at 
Harvard.  These  Ideas  have  culminated  in 
the  Inflationary  bill  which  la  now  t>eing  pro- 
posed in  Congress  that  woiild  take  all  the 
gold  coverage  off  the  American  dollar  and 
leave  it  nothlag  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 

The  proposal  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  to  change  the  gold  law  is  an 
easy  way  out  of  our  gold  problem.  We  lack 
gold;  therefore  abolish  gold.  This  is  an  easy 
solution  to  the  shift  in  the  balance  of  inter- 
national settlements,  and  as  this  subject  is 
not  romantic  and  not  easy  to  understand, 
the  great  minds  wlio  turn  corners  on  two 
wheels  believe  that  they  can  solve  a  difficult 
problem  by  running  away  from  It. 

What  they  seek  to  do  Is  to  remove  all 
metallic  security  of  the  dollar,  to  leave  it 
a  scrap  of  paper  as  valuable  as  the  faith  In 
trade,  commerce,  economic  stability  may 
a^  any  time  be.  It  is  often  said  that  flat 
n^oney  is  based  upon  confidence  In  the  coun- 
try which  Issues  It.  This  Is  economic  bush- 
wa,  to  use  an  accurate  expression,  because 
fiat  money  Is  based  not  on  love  of  country 
bmt  on  the  economics  of  the  moment. 

Congressman  Abraham  J.  Mtn,TXR,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  Introduced  a  measure  in  Con- 
gress  which.   It   is  said,   has   Secretary   Dll- 
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Ion's  support,  which  will  shift  our  currency 
from  having  a  25  percent  gold  support  to 
being  flat  money;  that  is,  money  with  no 
gold  or  silver  support  whatsoever 

The  reason  that,  for  three  decades,  a 
world  in  revolution  has  accepted  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  as  the  most  valuable  currency  Is 
that  it  has  a  gold  protection  while  other 
moneys  were  Just  printed  paper  Now  that 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  Prance,  and 
Soviet  Russia  have  obtained  enough  gold  to 
set  up  reserves,  along  comes  this  proposal 
to  knock  down  the  value  and  resjjectablllty 
of  the  American  dollar. 

It  la  expected  that  the  removal  of  the  gold 
reserve  will  strengthen  the  dollar,  when 
actually  it  will  destroy  confidence  in  the 
dollar  which  has  steadily  been  losing  con- 
fidence.    What  does   that  mean? 

Money  p>osses8es  only  such  values  as  ac- 
ceptability gives  it.  In  a  word,  if  you  want 
to  buy  a  banana,  you  expect  to  pay,  let  us 
say,  1  cent.  You  discover  that  you  are  being 
charged  5  cents.  You  pay  Then  you  are 
charged  25  cents  or  even  a  dollar  You  reject 
the  bananas.  Let  them  rot.  The  reason  you 
win  not  pay  the  high  price  for  bananas  is 
that  they  seem  not  to  l>e  worth  that  much 
to  you.  The  vendor,  however,  will  not  ac- 
cept I  or  5  cent*  for  the  banana  because  the 
money  Is  no  good.  He  doubts  whether  he 
should  accept  25  cents  or  a  dollar  because 
that  too  Is  of  uncertain  value.         / 

Finally,  he  says  that  he  will  give  you  a 
banana  if  you  giv  him  your  necktie  or  hand- 
kerchief. That  is  called  barter,  a  very  prim- 
itive system,  often  employed  by  savages 
and  sometimes  by  so-called  civilized  peoples 
who  have  things  but  no  acceptable  money. 
The  result  of  barter  is  that  the  people  at 
home  go  hungry  In  order  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  may  get  something  it  needs. 
Soviet  Russia,  for  Instance,  in  the  i920'8  and 
early  1930s,  bartered  butter  for  Iron  ore. 
Tlie  Russian  people  were  deprived  of  butter 
so  that  they  might  have  iron  ore.  But  the 
United  States,  where  money  was  fairly  good, 
possessed  both  butter  and  iron  ore. 

The  Multer  bill  was  not  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman MuLTEK,  who,  while  a  fine  man,  is 
not  an  economist  and  has  never  claimed  to 
be  one.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  bankers 
and  Keyneslan  economists.  They  ought  to 
come  out  in  the  open  so  that  we  might 
know  who  seelu  to  kill  our  money. 

On  May  24  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sokolsky  as 
follows : 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representativbs, 
Washington,  DC.  May  24.  1961. 
Mr  George  E  Sokolskt. 
Neic  York.S.Y. 

Dear  George:  I  have  read  your  column 
"Whos  Behind  the  Move  To  Kill  Our  Dol- 
lar?" 

I  appreciate  the  kindly  way  In  which  you 
referred   to  me. 

You  are  right  that  I  am  not  an  economist, 
yet  I  do  pretend  to  know  sumetliing  about 
our  economy.  At  the  same  time,  although 
I  am  not  a  banker.  I  do  pretend  to  know 
something  about  banking. 

Without  Intending  to  be,  you  have  been 
unfair  to  me  and  to  any  number  of  fine 
bankers,    economists,    and   businessmen. 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  we  may 
be  wrong.  I  will  not  concede,  however,  that 
all  of  the  people  who  approve  the  principle 
proposed  by  H.R.  6900.  are  anything  but 
good  Americans,  who  have  the  interest  of 
their  country  at  heart.  This  goes  for  the 
President's  task  force  on  the  economic  sit- 
uation and  balance  of  payments,  headed 
by  Allan  Sproul,  former  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  economic  development's  research  and 
policy  committee,  headed  by  T.  V,  Houser, 
former  chairman   of  Sears,   Roebuck  &  Co  : 
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John  J  McCloy.  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  Henry  C.  Alexander,  chairman 
of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  Roy  L 
Relerson.  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  of  the  Bimki'rs  Trust  Co  ;  and 
many  other  respected  businessmen,  present 
and  former  Government  ofllcials,  economists, 
and  bankers  of  both  political  parties,  con- 
servatives as  well  as  lll>erals.  all  of  whom 
have  advocated  repeal  of  the  25-percent  gold 
reserve  requirement  at  the  propitious  time. 
I  think  the  most  favorable  time  may  well  be 
now. 

Our  experience  over  the  last  27  yeurs  raises 
serious  questions  whether  the  25  percent 
gold  reserve  requirement  serves  any  useful 
purpose.  Assume  that  we  continue  It.  Do 
you  suggest  that  we  iKjuidate  the  Federal 
Reserve  noi«6?  If  so.  will  we  give  the  first 
in  line  all  of  the  gold?  Or  will  we  say.  for 
every  $6  Federal  Reserve  note  that  Is  pre- 
sented we  will  deliver  $1  25  In  gold?  Which- 
ever we  do,  what  will  the  recipient  do  with 
this  gold  when  the  law  requires  him  tlien 
to  turn  it  back  to  the  Government?  And 
when  he  tiu-ns  it  back  to  the  Governmeni 
what  will  the  Government  gl\e  him  In  ex- 
change for  it?  A  negotiable  receipt '>  And 
for  how  much?  . 

When  you  deposit  nu)ney  in  a  bank.  If  its 
accounts  are  insured,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  insures  the  deposits 
only  up  to  $10,000  in  each  account  The  in- 
surance is  backed  by  the  surpUis  funds  held 
by  FDIC  and  the  assets  of  the  insured  Insti- 
tutions (Most,  but  net  all  banks  insure 
their  accounts  ) 

On  the  other  hand,  your  Federal  Reserve 
note  (most  of  our  curn^ncy)  is  guaranteed 
not  only  by  the  surpluH  and  assets  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  banks  i  they  are  all  owned 
by  the  US  Ooveriunen. )  but.  in  addition, 
are  backed  by  every  dollar  of  assets  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Tho**  assets  are  many 
times  more  than  enouj:h  to  meet  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
The  25-percent  gold  reserve  Is  not  needed 
to  make  up  any  p>osslble  deficit 

The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment IS  more  than  a  philosophic  con-- 
cept.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  guarantee  that  as 
long  as  there  is  a  free  world  the  United 
States  of  America  will  i.ever  default  on  its 
obligations  I  for  one.  as  an  American,  do 
not  require  my  Government  to  back  up  lt,s 
guarantee  w-lth  a  gold  n^serve 

Please  take  the  time  to  read  the  obligation 
set  forth  on  the  currency  In  your  pocket. 

Some  bills  read:  "Smer  Certificate— this 
certifies  that  there  Is  on  deposit  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  America  five 
(or  some  other  figure)  dDllars  in  silver  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  on  demand."  To  be  valid 
they  must  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  They  also  bear  an  inscrip- 
tion: "This  certificate  Is  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private   ' 

Now  take  a  Federal  Reserve  note.  It 
reads:  "The  United  Stales  of  America  will 
pay  to  the  bearer  on  demand  five  (or  some 
other  figure!  dollars.  To  be  valid  It  must 
also  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It,  too,  bears  an  lnscrl|)tlon  which  reads : 
"This  note  Is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  receemable  in  lawful 
money  at  the  United  States  Treasury,  or  at 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank." 

There  is  not  a  single  reference  to  gold  on 
any  of  our  currency  Even  if  we  had  a  100 
percent  gold  reserve,  not  a  dollar  of  our  cur- 
rency Is  redeemable  In  geld 

The  U.8.  dollar  has  been  the  respected 
medium  of  exchange  the  R-orld  over  for  years 
and  will  continue  so  In  most  countries 
throughout  the  world,  it  Is  acceptable  and 
Interchangeable  for  the  local  currency.  In 
many  places  It  is  the  only  currency  In  use 


and   In  a   larger   number   of   countries,   it    is 
more  desirable  than  the  local  currency 

If  you  had  a  substantial  sum  of  gold,  coin 
or  bullion,  where  would  you  put  it  for  safe 
keeping?  In  a  vault  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  or  in  a  vault  in  an  Iron  Curtain 
country  or  in  a  vault  in  a  country  that  at 
any  time,  without  notice,  might  be  taken 
over  and  subjugated  by  tlie  Communists? 

There  is  no  safer  place  for  it  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  free  world,  there  will  be  no  safer  place. 

Every  country,  every  banker,  every  econ- 
ornlst,  every  militarist,  every  realist,  knows 
the   accuracy  of  that  statement. 

That  is  why  the  loose  talk  about  the  infiow 
and  the  outflow  of  gold  has  been  so  con- 
fusing. 

Little  or  no  gold  has  left  our  shores  or 
the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reser\e  banks.  It 
Is  the  foreign  claims  agaiJist  this  gold  that 
have  fluctuated 

Gold  produce.s  no  Income  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a.s  such  Is  a  nonearnlng  asset. 
II  its  oniy  vise  is  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  of 
redeemability  of  some  of  our  currency,  which 
cannot  be  redeemed  for  gold  In  any  event. 
a  gold  reser\e  serves  no  ptirpose 

You  mention  In  the  same  paragraph  love 
of  country  and  confldence  in  It.  There  is  no 
economic  relationship  l>etween  the  two. 
Many  a  person  who  loves  his  country  has 
no  confldence  In  It.  its  officialdom,  or  its 
economics.  The  Communist  has  no  love  for 
our  country  but  he  would  love  to  take  over 
its  economy.  No  one  knows  better  than  you 
that  the  motivating  force  of  communism, 
despite  its  protestations  to  the  contrary.  Is 
its  love  of  power  based  on  a  lust  to  acqtiire 
all  capital   goods.  Including  gold. 

Who  tells  you  that  our  "dollar  has  been 
steadily  losing  confidence?  "  I  have  traveled 
the  world  over,  talking  to  bankers,  econo- 
mists, businessmen,  and  government  officials. 
I  laave  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  evidence 
of  loss  of  confidence   In  ovir  dollar. 

The  run  on  gold  last  year  in  London,  push- 
ing the  price  up  to  »40  an  ounce,  was  caused 
by  the  speculators'  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  They  planned  to  force  us  to 
raise  the  price  of  gold  to  maintain  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  We  did  maintain  confidence 
in  the  dollar  by  sitting  tight.  The  specula- 
tors were  burned  to  the  extent  of  $5  an 
ounce  (we  will  never  know  for  how  many 
ounces)  because  our  confldence  in  the  dollar 
did  not  need  to  toe  bolstered  by  a  stock  of 
gold. 

You  properly  say  "money  possesses  only 
such  values  as  acceptability   gives  It." 

Money  Is  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
value  of  a  meditim  of  exchange,  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  currency,  being  dependent  on 
acceptability  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
confldence.  Confidence  in  what?  Not  con- 
fidence that  the  paper  or  the  metal  is  avail- 
able but  confidence  In  what  and  how  much 
can  be  obtained  In  exchange  for  it. 

When  you  transact  bvislness  other  than 
by  barter  you  deal  by  and  with  credit. 

Credit  is  faith — confidence. 

When  gold  is  taken  in  exchange  for  any- 
thing it  is  because  of  credit,  I.e.,  confldence 
In  its  value. 

The  same  goes  for  currency  Incltiding 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 

The  same  goes  for  a  check  isstied  by  a 
non  banker  on  a  bank  account. 

The  same  goes  for  one's  oral  or  written 
promise  to  pay  for  what  Is  received,  without 
giving  gold  or  money  or  a  note  in  exchange 

I  get  paid  by  check  issued  by  tiie  good, 
old  U.8.A.  Its  promise  to  pay  is  good  I  do 
not  rush  to  the  Treastiry  and  demand  gold 
or  silver.  I  might  ca^li  l:  and  get  currency — 
silver  certificates  or  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Again  neither  I,  nor  anyone  I  give  them 
to,  rushes  off  to  the  Treasury  and  demand?: 
sliver  or  gold. 


Wc  are  all  content  with  the  piomise  of 
our  Government  to  pay  Not  because  we 
have  confidence  in  the  dollar  nor  even  In 
the  value  of  the  gold  or  the  sliver  that  mav 
or  may  not  be  In  the  Government  e  coffers 
We  credit — we  believe  in  our  Government. 
We  have  confldence  in  It  and  in  it*  abilltv 
to  pay.  We  have  confldence  that  slb  long 
as  there  is  a  free  America,  there  will  never 
be  a  default  in  Its  promises 

This  matter  deserves  the  most  thorough, 
serious,  and  constructive  consideration, 
without  emotion,  and  without  proponents  or 
opponents  insisting  only  their  views  are 
correct. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham   .1     Mulijr. 

I  hope  that  my  letter  will  be  helpful 
to  our  colleagues  in  answering  their  mail 

There  is  no  que.stion  in  my  mmd  th;U 
the  confidence  of  the  woi'ld  m  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  meet  a.s  ob- 
ligations will  not  be  affected  by  the  pass- 
age of  HR    6900 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers! 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS      Mr    Speaker— 

I  am  created  of  the  admixture  of  earth's 
minerals,   formed   by    the   alchemy   of   time. 

I  am  born  transformed  in  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  fiery  furnace; 

In  molten  mass  I  am  tediously  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  cunning  artisan — or  fed  into 
the  maw  of  intricate  machine; 

I  assume  10,000  hues  of  all  the  spec- 
trum— either  transparent,  translucent,  or 
opaque — upon  my   maker's   will; 

I  can  masquerade  as  ruby — emerald — 
topaz— moonstone;  and  all  the  other  pre- 
cious jewels  of  man; 

But  frivolous  baubles  are  not  my  aspira- 
tion— I  serve  10  million  purposes  in  as 
many  different  places,  forms,  and  ways; 

My  duties  are  unnumbered — infinite:  pay 
heed  to  my  utility. 

— George  J    Overmyer 

Glass  is  a  most  stubborn  and  unman- 
ageable substance.  It  yields  to  only  one 
master — fire.  In  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
it  becomes  as  .'^oft  and  pliable  a?  the 
lightei^t  do-wn.  only  w  reassume  its 
original  characteristics  when  cooled 
And  therein  lies  its  serviceability  to  mod- 
ern man  and  it.s  adaptability  for  so  many 
pui  iX).ses  Bui  it  ha.s  taken  thousands 
of  years  of  experimentation  and  of 
thoughtful  planning  to  subdue  glass  and 
make  it  mans  obedient  servant  Glass- 
workers  are  among  earth's  most  ancient 
artisans,  going  back  side  by  .>«ide  with 
their  rivals,  the  potterymakers.  to  a  time 
when  all  craftsmanship  originated,  a 
time  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  The 
basic  material  of  the  potterymaker  was 
clay,  while  the  basic  mateiial  of  the 
glass  industry  is  sand  and  both  are 
humble  material.s  existing  in  abundant 
supplies  in  many  aieas  and  regions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  modern  chemis- 
try, sand  is  the  more  durable  and  un- 
changeable of  the  two  materials.  It  is 
composed  of  the  elements  oxygen  and 
silicon  in  unvarT-'ing  proportions,  and  it 
withstands  all  attacks  of  nature  to 
break  it  down  into  something  simpler 
as  the  years  and  the  centuries  glide  by. 
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Pottery  itself  is  indebted  to  glass  for  the 
glaze  which  covers  up  its  porcsity.  and 
makes  it  capable  of  holding  fluids.  But 
It  was  a  long  while  before  man  found 
this  out. 

Glassmakers  probably  existed  at  least 
15,000    years    before    Christ.      Probably 
we  should   call   them   clapsworkers,   for 
they    did    not    manufacture    glass,    but 
worked  the  glass  they  found  in  nature. 
The  earliest   glassworkers   satisfied   two 
distinct  needs,  the  need  for  weapons  and 
the  need  for  r^riiament.-      Nature  itself 
manufactured  the  Klass.     One  form  in 
which  It  was  manufactured  naturally  is 
the   substance   we    call   obsidian,   whose 
origin    is    volcanic.      It   was   discovered 
early  in  time  that  obsidian  could  readily 
be  broken  into  sharp,  elongated  pieces. 
These  were  used  as  spearheads,  arrow- 
heads, knife  blades  and  razors.     Pieces 
of  obsidian  were  the  traditional  tools  of 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.     Even  after  steel 
was  invented,  obsidian  knives  were  used 
;n  sacrifice,  the  steel  being  regarded  as 
an  impure  and  hence  profane  substance. 
In  all  countries  where  pointed  weapons 
were  used,  including,'  the  Americas,  these 
weapons  were  headed  with  shaped  sliv- 
ers   of   obsidian.      It   was   the   job   of    a 
glassworker  to  shape  the  aiTowheads  and 
spearheads,  and  his  was  indeed  a  toil- 
some  and   tedious  task,  but  one  of  in- 
calculable value  to  his  countrymen. 

Natural  f;la.ss  also  existed  in  the  form 
of  fused  silicon  re.sulting  from  intensely 
hot  fires  accidentally  set  ablaze  by  light- 
ning or  from  fires  kindled  by  man.  The 
glass  formed  by  these  proce.sses  tended 
to  be  globular  ;n  .^^hape.  and  often  they 
were  brilliantly  colored  by  impurities. 
The  color  and  the  smoothness  of  the  ex- 
terior made  them  suitable  for  orna- 
ments. Many  thousands  of  years  ago 
workmen  were  engaged  in  the  task  of 
fr.-.dmg  the.se  beads,  pohsliing  them  care- 
fully and  shaping  ihem  somewhat  to  the 
needs  of  their  customers.  They  were 
highly  valued  a,s  amulets,  or  charms. 
Actual  elassmakm?  in  the  form  of  glaze 
on  pottery  is  believed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Egypt  by  12000  B.C.  Green 
glaze  was  applied  to  powdered  quartz,  a 
still  more  advanced  form  of  glassmak- 
ing.  about  90uO  BC.  The  oldest  known 
piece  of  glass  deiitxnately  manufactured 
is  a  molten  amulet  of  deep  lapis  lazuli 
■s  color,  dated  a'oout  7000  B.C.  But  it  was 
still  a  long  while  oefore  glass  came  into 
use  as  a  commodity  for  the  masses.  For 
some  four  or  five  millenia.  glassworkers 
were  engaged  m  the  task  of  finding  or 
molding  fcla.ss  beads  and  other  trinkets, 
shaping  and  polishing  tiiem  toilsomely. 
Only  the  wealthy  could  afford  such 
baubles. 

Just  when  it  becam-'  known  that  one 
of  the  most  important  properties  of  glass 
is  its  ability  to  hold  liquids  without  dam- 
age to  the  liquid  or  to  the  container  is 
not  recorded  At  .some  time  in  the  dis- 
tant past  this  fact  struck  the  mind  of 
some  curious  individual  iX)ssibly  induced 
by  observation  of  the  usefulness  of  glaze 
on  pottery.  But  there  Aas  still  the  job 
of  finding  a  way  of  maKing  a  hollow  re- 
ceptacle of  such  a  difScult  .'^ubstance  as 
glass.  Suddenly,  apparently  about  2500 
B.C.,  a  method  was  discovered.  Baby- 
lonia  is  given   the   credit  of   being   the 


birthplace  of  j.lass  containers.  However, 
the  process  soon  spread  to  Egypt,  where 
It  was  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  method  used  consisted 
in  covering  tlie  end  of  a  spindle  with  a 
core  of  sand  held  together  by  some  light 
adhesive,  the  core  being  in  the  shape  of 
the  interior  of  the  desired  vessel.  A 
mass  of  visccus  glass  was  then  prepared 
in  a  suitable  furnace.  A  thread  of  glass 
was  pulled  from  the  molten  mass  and 
wrapped  round  and  round  the  sand  core 
as  the  spindle  was  revolved.  Before  the 
spun  glass  could  cool  it  was  rolled  on  a 
flat  surface  until  the  threads  fused  to- 
gether, making  a  watertight  exterior. 
More  threads  were  wound  around  until 
the  object  was  of  the  desired  thickness. 
Decorations  of  different  colored  glass 
were  added  as  fancy  and  skill  dictated. 
When  all  was  completed,  the  structure 
was  permit- ed  to  cool.  The  spindle 
could  then  be  drawn  out  of  the  neck,  and 
the  sand  core  emptied  out.  This  neces- 
sarily left  the  interior  somewhat  rough 
but  still  adequate  for  the  material  it  was 
destined  to  contain. 

The  color  of  the  glass  thus  formed  de- 
pended on  the  source  of  the  sand  from 
which  it  was  made.  Different  impurities 
in  the  sand  produced  different  colors,  and 
the  primitive  workmen  did  not  know  how 
to  remove  these  impurities.  The  colors 
most  common  were  blue,  green,  a 
greenish  bUck,  yellow,  and  something 
approaching  a  white.  The  body  of  the 
vessel  was  ordinarily  a  darker  colored 
material,  with  the  decorations  in  white 
or  yellow.  Or  the  reverse  use  of  colors 
might  appexr.  Very  much  later  in  time 
it  was  discovered  that  manganese  could 
be  used  to  dissolve  some  of  the  impurities 
and  thus  p-oduce  more  or  less  clear  or 
transparent  glass.  But  at  this  period 
there  was  very  little  demand  for  clear 
glass.  Its  use  in  windows,  optical  in- 
struments, md  the  many  other  purposes 
served  by  raodern  glass  was  far  in  the 
future.  The  glass  vessels  produced  by 
the  core  prxess  were  still  largely  orna- 
mental. 'Hiey  were  used  mainly  to  hold 
unguents,  oil,  cosmetics,  and  the  like. 

For  the  use  of  these  aids  to  beauty  is 
also  exceedingly  ancient.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  female  of  the  species  wjus 
most  addic'.^d  to  ointments,  salves,  and 
creams,  scimetimes  highly  perfumed. 
The  males  were  not  altogether  lacking 
in  vanity.  Athletes  annointed  their 
bodies  libeially  with  oil  previous  to  ex- 
ercise, for  various  reasons,  some  having 
to  do  with  an  improvement  in  their  per- 
formance. In  wrestling,  for  instance,  a 
well-oiled  body  presented  a  difficult  ob- 
ject to  hold.  The  glass  vessels  produced 
by  tiie  core  method  became  known  as 
containers  of  unguents,  "unguentaria." 
they  were  called.  Both  the  unguents 
and  the  containers  were  still  luxury  ob- 
jects, unavailable  to  all  except  the 
wealthy. 

Egypt  manufactured  these  unguen- 
taria in  ccnsiderable  quantity,  some  of 
them  for  export.  They  gradually  spread 
all  aroimd  the  Mediterranean.  In  some 
areas  their  import  was  opposed  by 
statesmen  and  philosophers  as  symbols 
of  luxury  and  decadence.  In  Greece. 
both  Solon  and  Socrates  tried  to  exclude 
such    objects,    of    course    to    no    avail. 


People  have  never  willingly  deprived 
themselves  of  luxuries,  no  matter  how 
great  the  consequent  loss  of  strength  and 
vigor.  The  epithet,  "effeminate,"  has 
never  been  successful  as  a  scare  word. 

For  about  a  thousand  years  Egypt  per- 
sisted as  the  preeminent  manufacturer 
and  exporter  of  luxury  glassware.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  manufacture  seemed  to 
cease.  Decline  coincided  with  a  period 
of  political  and  social  troubles  In  the 
country.  The  glass  industry  appears  to 
be  quite  sensitive  to  national  economic 
and  political  conditions.  In  periods  of 
prosp)erity  and  progress,  glass  produc- 
tion flourishes;  in  periods  of  depression 
and  warfare,  production  declines.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
material,  to  its  early  association  with 
ideas  of  luxury,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
skilled  artisans  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion are  otherwise  engaged.  For  a  time, 
knowledge  of  glassmaking  seemed  almost 
lost.  But  as  the  political  fortunes  of 
Egypt  revived,  manufacture  was  re- 
sumed and  trade  again  increased.  By 
this  time,  other  nations  had  learned  the 
art.  In  Crete,  in  Greece,  in  southeast 
Europe,  and  in  Sicily  numerous  factories 
sprang  up.  The  shape  and  the  decora- 
tion of  gla.ss  articles  in  these  areas  was 
influenced  by  Greek  ideas  of  artistic  de- 
sign and  workman.ship.  As  in  other  mat- 
ters, they  lead  us  closer  to  the  modern 
age. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  glass  is  of 
course  derived  from  objects  found  in 
tombs  and  other  monuments  of  antiq- 
uity. The  ea.se  with  which  glass  was 
shattered  makes  these  relics  .sorriewhat 
scarcer  than  other  more  durable  objects. 
Students  of  archeology  are  able  to  date 
finds  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  we 
can  trace  the  development  of  the  glass- 
making  art  through  its  various  periods. 
One  remarkable  thing  about  this  devel- 
opment is  that  it  w-as  so  slow  over  so  long 
a  period  of  time.  For  a  period  running 
from  roughly  2500  B  C.  to  about  500 
B.C..  glassmakers  seemed  to  Improve 
their  skill,  their  imagination,  and  their 
artistic  sense  only  to  a  slight  degree. 
Glass  experts  today  distinguish  four  gen- 
eral types  of  production,  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  minor  details. 

The  most  numerous  type  was  what  are 
now  called  alabastrons.  This  name  is 
also  applied  to  small  vessels  carved  from 
the  mineral  alabaster.  This  material  is 
easily  worked  by  suitable  tools,  and  was 
in  general  use  in  ancient  times,  though 
it  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that  it  is 
stained  by  substances  placed  In  it.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  word,  alabastron. 
was  applied  to  the  unguents  originally, 
or  whether  it  was  a  name  for  the  con- 
tainer, whether  made  of  alabaster  or 
glass.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  the  alabaster  box  which  Mary 
broke  to  annoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  was 
of  genuine  alabaster  or  a  product  of 
Egyptian  glass  factories.  Either  con- 
tainer would  have  been  equally  costly. 
The  alabastrons.  or  alabastroi.  to  use 
the  Greek  plural,  were  small  slender 
vessels  some  4  or  5  inches  In  height. 
They  were  made  of  various  colored  mate- 
rials, brown-violet,  blue,  greenish  or 
greenish-black,  and  yellow.  Body  was 
made  of  one  color  and  decorations  of  a 
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contrasting  color.  There  was  a  narrow 
neck  with  a  flaring,  outturned  rim. 
Generally  there  are  two  handles  on  the 
body,  small  and  earshaped,  with  holes 
which  could  be  threaded  by  a  cord  for 
suspension  of  the  flask  The  method  of 
manufacture  made  ii.  difficult  to  produce 
a  base  or  bottom  on  which  the  vessel 
could  be  placed.  Irustead  a  ring,  often 
of  metal,  was  provided  in  which  the  ob- 
ject could  be  placed.  Decorations  were 
inlaid  in  crisscross  patterns  and  festoons, 
covering  the  body. 

Another  type  of  vessel  was  the  am- 
phoriskoi.  These  a  ere  shorter  and 
broader,  and  they  tfnd  to  follow  a  fixed 
style  of  color  and  ornamentation,  the 
latter  often  in  the  form  of  broad  belts 
around  the  body.  Tliis  type  had  a  small 
foot  on  which  the  V3isel  could  rest  pre- 
cariously. It  was  provided  with  true 
carrying  handles,  s-arting  at  the  body 
and  ending  at  the  top  of  the  small  neck. 
The  early  glassmakers  evidently  did  not 
trust  the  weight  of  their  products  to  glass 
handles  fused  to  the  body.  They  rein- 
forced their  handles  with  metal  tubes. 
But  the  vessels  wen;  not  intended  to  be 
suspended  from  a  cord,  and  hence  were 
not  easily  carried  f.bout  from  place  to 
place. 

Still  another  type  was  the  arayballoi. 
which  were  more  nearly  spherical  in 
shape.  The  handle?  were  again  of  the 
ear  pattern,  with  holes  for  a  cord,  and 
with  curious  projections  and  decorations 
on  the  handle  itself.  Comparatively 
few  of  this  type  ha\  e  been  found. 

Finally  we  have  the  true  juglike  vessel. 
These  were  somewhat  larger,  and  seem 
to  have  been  used  mainly  by  athletes 
and  physical  exercise  devotees  to  contain 
oil  rather  than  cosmetics.  They  are 
found  mingled  with  masculine  bones  in 
the  graves  which  ha\e  been  excavated. 
They  were  shaped  with  three  lips  to 
facilitate  pouring,  end  with  large  han- 
dles. Some  of  them  were  provided  with 
projecting  feet  to  permit  stabihty  when 
put  down.  The  ornamentation  was 
various  and  became  bolder  and  more 
imaginative  after  400  BC  ,  when  Greek 
influence  became  important.  The 
Greeks  also  seem  responsible  for  an 
adaptation  of  the  pug  to  the  bowl  or 
goblet  form,  which  could  be  done  by 
cutting  off  the  top  of  the  jug,  leaving  a 
roughly  hemisphercal  drinking  glass. 
Thtis  was  the  original  purpose  of  glass 
perverted  from  a  container  of  precious 
unguents  to  an  irstrument  useful  in 
everyday  life.  And  that,  of  course, 
brings  us  to  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era 
in  glassmaking. 

About  that  time  also  a  slightly  im- 
proved process  of  shaping  glass  was  in- 
vented It  was  called  the  millefiori 
method.  The  procedure  was  to  place  a 
number  of  comparatively  long  glass 
tubes  side  by  side  and  fuse  them  together 
luider  heat.  Larger  vessels  were  pos- 
sible, and  shapes  could  be  varied  to  suit 
needs  and  tastes.  But  in  200  or  300 
years  the  millefiori  t^rocess  was  outdated. 
Somebody  found  out  that  glass  could  be 
melted  and  blown  into  form  and  shape. 
And  that  was  the  death  knell  of  the 
ancient  glass  Industry.  The  technologi- 
cal unemployment  resulting  is  difficult 
to  measure  or  imagine.     A  whole   in- 


dustry was  dislocated  Its  purpose  in 
life,  to  provide  dainty  toys  for  the  idle 
rich,  was  destroyed.  An  entirely  new  in- 
dustry, devoted  to  the  common  good,  took 
its  place,  but  with  new  technicians  and 
employing  new  skills.  After  about  100 
B.C.,  sand-core  glass  vanished  from  the 
marts  of  trade,  and  your  predecessors 
started  tiie  vast  development  of  glass 
production  and  glass  use  which  may 
someday  bring  in  the  age  of  glass  to 
displace  the  age  of  metals. 

It  seems  to  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
modern  glass  industry  has  solved,  or  is 
solving,  every  problem  that  is  placed  be- 
fore it.  except  one.  That  is.  what  to  do 
with  broken,  useless  glass.  As  you  melt 
mountains  of  sand  into  glass,  the  cus- 
tomer uses  it  and  throws  it  away,  the 
tra.sh  collector  hauls  it  off  and  buries  it 
in  some  glass  cemetery.  There  it  ac- 
cumulates and  rests  unchanged  by  the 
centuries  and  the  elements.  No  moth 
or  worm  doth  corrupt  and  resolve  the 
substance  into  its  constituent  elements 
to  be  reborn  in  the  crucible  of  time  in 
fairer  form  or  shape.  Is  it  possible  that 
some  traveler  10  million  years  hence, 
from  some  far -distant  galaxy  shall  ac- 
cidentally stumble  upon  a  long-dead 
earth,  and  conclude  that  it  was  originally 
constituted  wholly  of  glass? 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills),  for  today.  May  25,  1961,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Knox  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  IIal- 
LECK I ,  for  2  weeks  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Kitchin  ) ,  for  today.  May 
25.  1961,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bah-ey,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  Monday.  May  29.  Thursday, 
June  1,  and  Monday,  June  5,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langen  » .  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoRMAN>,  for  10  minutes  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission,  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr,  ScHENCK.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  his  special  order,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mf  Philbin  in  two  instances. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDELL)  ?ind  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

<The  follouing  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CORMAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Macbonald. 

Mr.  Celler 

Mr.  Kowalski. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  CoAD. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  pievious  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  29,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXR'.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  ol  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  funds  received  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  payments  for 
damage  to  personal  property,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTice 
and  Civil  Service. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  29,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompan.)  Ing  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Big  South 
Pork,  Cumberland  River.  Ky.  and  Tenn..  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.«entatives.  adopted  March  12.  1949.  and 
April  18,  1951  (H.  Doc.  No.  175):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  five  Illustrations. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  create 
the  National  Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  federally 
owned  civil  airports  In  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  or  Its  vicinity  by  the  corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

956  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Alaska 
Internationa!  Rail  and  Highway  Commission, 
transmitting  the  final  report  of  the  Alaska 
International  Rail  and  Highway  Commission, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  884.  84th  Congress 
(H.  Doc.  No.  176);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  847.  An  act  to  change  tl:ie  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Inc.:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  429).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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Mr  O'BRIEN'  nf  New  Y  t'k  Committee  on 
luierior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4750.  A 
bill  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  C  rpi  .r.itmn  Act;  with  amendment 
(Rep-  .N  4ii  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  v^  h  >.o  H'lise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  PAriSM.AN  Cummittee  of  conference. 
H  R  6518  A  oiil  rnalcmg  appropriations  for 
the  Inter-Amencan  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program  and  the  diilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  431).  Ordered  to 
bp  printed 

Mr  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R  6691  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  S'a-es  Code,  sections  871  and  3056. 
tt>  pr  Aide  penalties  for  threats  against  the 
sxicces.s'tr-;  lo  the  Presidency,  to  authorize 
their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  432)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unii  n 

Mr    WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R     =,343      A  bill  to  amend  section  5021   of 
ti'le  18.  United  States  Code:   without  amend- 
ment      Rept.     No.    433).       Referred     to    the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Commltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6243  A  bill  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  434).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  6834  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
'  '[e  :8  United  States  Code;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  435).  Referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS   .A.M)   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  ie.solution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follow.s: 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R  7333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  prompt  and  orderly  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv    M.--     BAKER: 
H  R   7334    A     bi:i     to     establish     Regional 
Public    Park    ,i-    i j<tk    Ridge,    Tenn.;    to    the 
J'.iint  Comn.'tf"    iii  Atomic  Energy. 

By  .VL-  DAGUE: 
H  R  7335  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921,  to  provide  that  market- 
ing agencies  acting  in  good  faith  shall  not 
be  liable  for  selling  livestock  mortgaged  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
untjl  the  Secretary  has  exhausted  his  civil 
remedies  against  the  mortgagor;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Agriculture 

Bv  M.-  DOWNING: 
H  R.  7336  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  certain 
producers  of  oysters,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  FENTOV: 
H.R.  7337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  In  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles Imported  into  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv   Mr    FIND: 
H  R   7338    A    bill    to    amend    section    9    of 
the    Federal   Reserve   Act.   as   amended,   sec- 
tion 18(d>   of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act   and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R.  7339  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold  any 
other  public  office  or  position  and  for  other 
piu-poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 

H.R  7340  A  r)iii  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  3ther  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize  scholarship  grants  for  under- 
graduate -Study  in  such  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    HARRIS: 

H  R.  7341  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  relating  to  war  risk  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
'^'immerce. 

H.R.  7342.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7343  A  bill  to  amend  sections  216(C) 
and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  tlirough 
routes  and  Joint  rates;  to  the  Committee 
>>u  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HEALEY: 

H  R.  7344  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  the  edu- 
cation ot  any  of  his  dependents  at  a  paro- 
chial or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   KEOGH: 

H  R  7345  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  defini- 
tive tariff  classification  description  for  light- 
weight bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  L.\NGEN: 

H  R.  7346.  A    bill    to    amend    and    extend 
the  provi.-^ions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    LIBONATI: 

H.R,  7347  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  October  31,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.R.  7348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  distributions  of  stock  and  dis- 
positions of  property  made  ptirsuant  to  or- 
ders enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MASON: 

H  R.  7349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant 
to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  dividend  distributions  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  re- 
sult in  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
vmderlying  stock  Is  exceeded:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  MILLER  of  fJew  York   (by  re- 
quest) : 

H  R  7350.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of 
1933)  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  regional 
restriction  on  apples  eligible  for  marketing 
orders  and  to  make  all  apples,  tjoth  for 
fresh  fruit  sale  and  for  processing,  eligible 
for  marketing  orders,  but  providing  that 
apple  products  which  are  canned  or  frozen 


are    not    so    eligible,    to    the    Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   NYGAARD 

H.R.  7351.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  7352  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year 
program  to  lissist  States  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  providing  education  to  their  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R  7353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  inciting 
to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 

H.R,  7354.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of     the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    WALTER: 

H  R  7355    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  .shall  be  composed  of  439 
Members  beginning  with  the  the  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WINSTEAD; 

H  R.  7356.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  after  engaging  In  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, while  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  resvilta 
in  the  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    ABERNETHY: 

H.R  7357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  after  engaging  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, while  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  results 
in  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr    CELLER: 

H  R  7358  A  bill  to  amend  section  4126  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  lnmat«s  for  In- 
juries Incurred  In  the  course  of  employ- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FLYNT: 

H.R.  7359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  90  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  new  division  within  the  northern 
Judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  7360.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  North 
Carolina  Jurisdiction  over  the  southern, 
eastbound  lanes  of  North  Carolina  Highway 
24,  and  the  eastern,  northbound  lanes  of 
US,  Highway  17.  as  these  highways  tra- 
verse and  parallel  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C  ;  to 
the  Committee   on   Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1951,  by  placing  an  annual  limita- 
tion on  publishers'  second-class  mail  sub- 
sidies; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  J.  Res.  435,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  system  of  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  Res.  317.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr   DORN: 
H  Res.  318.     Resolution      prohibiting      the 
shipment  of  equipment  to  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  03RIEN  of  .New  York: 
H  Res  319  Resoluticn  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Hr'ise  of  Repre!«entatlves  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Alaska  International 
Rail  and  Highway  Commission:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insxjlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SISK : 
H  Res.  320.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Alaska  International 
Rail  and  Highway  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS- 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
a  survey  of  Apalachee  Biiy  area  Into  Spring 
Creek;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachtisetts.  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  Federal  aid  or  assistance  to 
urban,  metropolitan,  and  publicly  owned 
mass  transportation  fncUitles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and   Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  tiie  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  recognition  of  Federal  employee 
unions:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 


PRIVATE  BILL^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7362.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of   Rodolfo 
Mlcaletti;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HR.7363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Na\'y  to  lease  certain  land  to  the 
Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club.  Inc,  (a  New  York 
corporation ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  DORN: 
H.R.  7364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  projierty  In  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HR.7365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B    Shorter,    Sr  ;    to   the   Conunittee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN : 
H.R  7366.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lem 
Hong  and  May  Hong;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  C.ARMATZ: 
H.R.  7367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Castillo    Garza;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H  R  7368    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
and  Bogumll  Dronka  Oetris;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALTER : 
H.R  7369    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Gerda 
Godin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 
HR  T370,  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Jerzy 
Bielecki;    to   the    Committee   on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 

Till  ivsi.Av,  May  Iii,  1%!     " 

The  Senate  met  at  9:55  o'clock  am, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  oflered  the  follov.ing 
prayer : 

Eternal  Crod,  who  art  above  all  and 
in  all:  We  seek  Thee  as  our  fathers  be- 
fore us  have  sought  Thee  in  every  gen- 
t-ration. 

Amid  all  the  subtle  dangers  that  be- 
set us,  save  us  from  the  fatal  folly  of 
attempting  to  rely  upon  our  own 
strength. 

Gird  us  with  Thy  might,  that  the 
strain  of  these  days  may  not  breuk  our 
spirits  when  deluded  men  who  have  not 
Thee  in  awe  imagine  vain  things.  May 
no  denials  of  human  freedom  now-  loose 
in  the  world  intimidate  our  souls. 

When  the  problems  which  front  us 
.seem  insoluble,  when  the  very  principles 
for  which  brave  men  have  died  are  be- 
trayed, when  the  seamless  robe  of  world 
unity  is  rent  in  twain,  when  even  the 
shining  river  of  our  dreams  seems  to 
sink  into  the  sands  of  futility,  still  may 
we  labor  on,  serene  and  confident  that 
Thy  sure  victory  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  shall  see  that  these  clouds 
are  lies  and  that  the  blue  skv  is  the 
truth. 

We  bring  our  morning  prayer  in  the 
dear  Redeemers  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  pr<x?eedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


ME:SSAGES    FROM    IHE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
several  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  .'^^pr.ntp  proceedings.* 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1852 >  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpo.se.<;,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6874)   to 


authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facihues, 
and  foi  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  ihe  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  iH.R.  6874'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  entered,  at  10  o'clock  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25, 
Debate  will  be  limited  to  1  hour;  and  if 
a  vote  has  not  been  reached  in  1  hour, 
the  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNTNG  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEEHNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  the  majority  leader  to  give  me 
3  minutes  in  order  that  I  may  com- 
ment on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Time  magazine  in  its  issue  of  May  5. 
1961,  published  a  completely  false  arti- 
cle about  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. It  is  one  which  obviously  was 
designed  to  damage  me.  That  is  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  editorial  policy  of  Time 
magazine  towaid  me  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  for  reasons  well  recognized 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  par- 
ticular article  is,  of  coui-se.  being  picked 
up  by  my  opposition  press  in  Oregon. 
The  article  seeks  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  had  a  break  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  therefore  cannot 
be  of  help  to  Oregon  with  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

To  the  oijposltion  press  in  Oregon,  I 
say:    Ask   the    President,    and    you    will 
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find  that  there  is  not  only  a  closie,  warm 
personal  friendship  existing  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
President,  but  that  the  spiuor  Senator 
from  Oregon  enjoys  the  complple  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  th^  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  well  known 
in  the  Senate  and  m  the  White  House 
that  I  am  devoted  to  the  President  and 
can  be  counted  upon  to  help  him  m  every 
way  that  I  can  The  President  does  not 
expect  or  want  any  Senator  to  follow 
him  blindly  He  wants  our  honest  dif- 
ferences if  we  disagree  on  some  issue. 
I  am  proud  of  the  President's  statesman- 
ship and  I  am  proud  to  be  on  his  team. 
On  May  4,  1961  I  replied  to  the  Time 
magazine  article  m  a  letter  to  Time 
magazine,  a  letter  which  Time  has  not 
seen  fit  to  publish  in  its  magazine — 
again,  for  obvious  reasons  Time  maga- 
zine does  not  want  to  have  the  truth 
about  the  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
known     I  said  to  the  t'ditor : 

Sir  Ir.  'he  May  5  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
there  .(ppe.irs  an  Item  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

■  THE  MOR.SF.   TH.M  R<).^RF:D 

"  Whi'  cl(je.s  that  pip-squeak  thmlc  he  is?' 
r.iged  Oregon's  Democratic  Senator  V.'ayne 
Morse  about  John  F  Kennedy  to  friends  on 
the  Senate  floor  What  angered  Morse  was 
that  Kennedy  h.id  idiled  to  reverse  a  recent 
order  by  the  Eiser.hower  administration  that 
shifted  a  regional  office  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  Portland  to  rival  Seattle 
without  flrst  consulting  him.  'Kennedy  is 
not  going  to  get  my  supp>ort  until  I  get  some 
satisfaction.'  said  Morse.  Soon  after,  Morse 
postponed  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
hearings  on  a  Kennedv-backed  education 
bin   ■ 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  In  the  article  I  have  long 
since  become  accustomed  to  being  lied  about 
by  Time  magazine,  but  the  President  of  the 
tJnited  Stages  is  entitled  to  more  accurate 
repcirting 

Very  truly  yours. 
I  Wayne  Morse. 

On  May  4    I  sent  to  the  President  a 

letter  which  reads   as  follows: 

The  Honorable   John   F    Kennedy, 
The  White  House. 
Wa-lhington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  PRtsiDtNr:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  i>f  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  editor 
of    Time    magazine 

I  re.'^eiu  not  only  the  complete  falsehood 
in  the  Time  magazine  article,  but  I  deeply 
resent  the  injustice  that  the  article  does  to 
you.  as  well  as  to  me. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Wayne  Morse. 

I  may  say  tliat  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  tiip  President,  he  made  it 
pei-fectlv  cleai'  to  me  that  he  knew  at 
the  time  he  read  the  article  that  there 
was  no  basis  of  fact  in  it  He  made  clear 
that  knowing  me  as  he  did  through  our 
ciose  association  in  the  Senate  that  I 
had  not  made  any  .^uch  remark  about 
him 

Under  datp  of  May  8,  1961,  I  received 
from  Time  magazine  a  letter  saying  that 
they  were  referring  my  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record 


There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J  Time. 

New  York,  NY  .  May  8. 1961. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washmgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  comment  has 
been  received  and  is  being  forwarded  to  the 
editorial  department  so  that  the  editors  may 
see  it.  You  will  hear  from  us  again  at  an 
early  date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OWYNETH  KaHN 

(For  the  editors) . 

Subsequently,  I  received  a  very  in- 
teresting reply  from  Time  magazine.  It 
reads  as  follows:  - 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  we  asked  our 
correspondent  to  recheck  the  Incident  about 
you  (Time.  May  5»  and  he  tells  us  that  not 
only  does  his  source,  who  was  within  ear- 
shot of  the  conversation,  confirm  Time's 
reporting  but  also  that  several  other  Senate 
stalT  members  were  very  much  aware  of 
your  displeasure  with  the  President  and  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Since  one  often  does  not  remember  pre- 
cisely what  one  has  said  in  spirited,  informal 
conversation,  it  is  imfortiinately  true  that 
a  printed  version  may  come  as  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  We  can,  however,  assure 
you  that  both  at  the  time  the  story  went  to 
press  and  now  on  rechecking  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  be  accurate. 

That  is  a  very  Interesting  reply.  It  is 
a  confession  and  avoidance  reply.  It  is 
a  confession  that  the  attack  on  me  was 
based  upon  hearsay  gossip  and  not  on 
direct  evidence.  Time  magazine  knows 
that  its  report-er  never  checked  the  gos- 
sip smear  of  me  by  coming  to  me  and 
asking  me  directly  if  I  ever  made  such  a 
statement.  If  Time  magazine  were  a 
re.sponsible  periodical  it  would  have  at 
least  checked  its  gossip  story  with  me. 
However,  that  would  be  expecting  too 
much  from  Time  magazine. 

The  reply  of  Time  is  aji  avoidance  of 
its  journalistic  ethical  responsibility  by 
shifting  to  an  unknown  gossiper  the 
blame  for  the  smear  against  me. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  LAWS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
hour  of  10  oclock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
current resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  25;  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  in  certain 
States  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  for 
the  protection  of  individual  rights. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT    BY    SENA- 
TOR MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  from  the  allo- 
cated time. 

Mr    MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  replied  to  Time  mag- 
azine, as  follows: 

In  repjy  to  your  letter  of  May  5.  I  wish  to 
reaffirm  that  the  story  which  you  published 


in  the  May  5  issue  of  Time  magazine  was 
completely  false.  I  shall  now  discuss  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  clear  to 
the  Senate  that  your  story  was  false. 

I  was  very  much  displeased  with  the  ac- 
tion that  the  Postmaster  General  took  in  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  the  Regional  Post 
Office  from  Portland  to  Seattle,  but  I  at  no 
time  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  that 
if  any  Senate  staff  member  made  any 
such  statement  about  me  as  leported 
in  Time  magazine,  that  staff  member 
lied.  If  a  Time  magazine  correspond- 
ent in  the  Press  Galleiy  made  such  a 
report  about  me  to  Time  magazine,  that 
correspondent  lied.  At  no  time  did  I 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Regional  Post  Office  from 
Portland  to  Seattle.  I  think  those  who 
know  me  know  I  do  not  disagree  over 
an  issue  on  that  basis. 

I  made  veiT  clear  to  the  Postmaster 
General  that  I  thought  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  decision.  But  at  no  time 
did  I  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nor  will  I. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  in  order  to  cor- 
roborate what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  just  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  relationship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse)  with  the 
President  is  most  cordial,  and  that  the 
.support  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  of 
the  Presidents  program  is  unifoirnly 
loyal  and  devoted.  I  think  there  is 
ample  proof  of  that,  if  proof  is  needed, 
in  the  floor  leadership  and  the  man- 
aging by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  of 
the  aid-to-education  bill,  which  the 
Senate  has  considered  during  the  past 
7  or  8  days. 

The  record  will  speak  for  itself;  but 
again  I  wish  to  corroborate  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  now 
stated  about  his  support  of  and  his  close 
and  friendly  relationship  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  39.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Post- 
master General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
funds  received  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  payments  for  damage  to 
personal  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  GeJieral  Court  of   the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency: 

"Resolution    Memorializing    the    Congress 

OF  THE  United  States  To  Grant  Federal 

Aid  or  Assistance  to  Urban.  Metropolitan. 

AND  Publicly  Owned  M\ss  Transportation 

Facilities 
Resolved  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachvisetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  Senate  Docu- 
ment 345  now  pending  l>eforc  Congress,  or 
other  legislation  to  grant  Federal  aid  or 
assistance  to  urban,  metropolitan,  and  pub- 
licly owned  mass  transportation  facilities 
by  granting  or  providing  Federal  assistance 
for  the  purchase  of  passenger  equipment 
and  the  purchase  or  acquisition  by  publicly 
owned  authorities  of  rights-of-way  and  for 
the  Installation,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  said  rights-of-way,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide expanded  facilities  to  meet  the  mass 
transportation  needs  of  the  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  country:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  tJie 
ConruTionwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

■'Adopted  bv  the  house  of  representatives. 
May  2,  1»61. 

"Lawrence  R    Grove. 

Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  in  concurrence 
May  4,   1961. 

"Irving  N.  Haydkm, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H    White. 
"Secretary  o)  the  Commonvcealth ." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  16 
"To   His   Excellency    the  Honorable  John   F 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  Assembled: 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Slst  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  leg- 
islative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that: 

■Whereas  congenial  labor  management 
conditions  are  more  and  more  considered  an 
essential  part  of  our  economic  system;  rnd 

"Whereas  provision  for  this  relationship 
between  personnel  and  management  is  pro- 
vided in  nearly  all  labor  laws  and  certainly 
all  labor  contracts;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  no  vehicle  for  this 
purpose  In  the  relations  l>etween  the  varlovis 
department  heads  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees;  and 

"Whereas  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  purpose; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring) 

"1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
mem.^riahzed  m  .<:\ipport  In  substance  legis- 
lation providiiiK  lor  recognlUon  of  Federal 
employee  unions;  and  to  provide  procedures 
for  the  adjii.'itjnent  of  grievances. 

"2  Copies  of  thl.s  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States    Chief 


Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

"Adopted  by  house  April  20.  1961 

■  Frank  L    Roberts. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"Robert  B    Duncan. 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  senate  May  8,  1961 

"Harry  D.  Boivin. 
"President  of  Senate.  ' 
A    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of    the 
State  of  Florida;   to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 

"House  Memorial  2260 
Memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 

States    to    provide    sufficient    funds    for    a 

survey  of  Apalachee  Bay  area  Into  Spring 

Creek 

"Whereas  the  area  from  the  mouth  of 
Spring  Creek  to  the  tntercoastal  waterway 
has  numerous  sand  bars  and  other  obstruc- 
tions:  and 

"Whereas  these  obstructions  make  navi- 
gation extremely  difficult;   and 

"Whereas  Wakulla  County  would  benefit 
greatly  in  both  tourist  and  commercial  traf- 
fic If  It  were  possible  to  navigate  Into  the 
mouth  of  Spring  Creek;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  moneys  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Apalachee  Bay  area  from  the  intercoastal 
waterway  into  the  mouth  of  Spring  Creek; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  US  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ■' 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial, 
signed  by  Rev.  Leo  C.  Pollack,  of  Arcadia, 
Wis.,  remonstrating  against  the  location 
In  the  United  States  of  fronts  and  councils 
of  following  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
t'ne  Judlclarj'. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION   AND    LAWS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  25)  concerning  the  enforcement  in 
certain  States  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr  Clark  I . 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25.  which 
expresses  as  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  Unii^ed  States 
be  supported  in  measures  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  enacted  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes in  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the 
reason  for  submitting  the  resolution  is 
well  known:  it  was  to  support  the  action 
of  the  Prc,'~ident  in  taking  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  sending  U.S.  marshals 
into  Alabama  m  order  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.   , 


The  parliamentary  practice  under 
which  I  have  proceeded  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  reference  of  this  resolution  to 
a  committee,  and  is  designed  to  obtain 
a  vote  on  the  resolution,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, this  morning — inasmuch  as  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  on  yesterday 
was  objected  to,  under  the  rule — or,  at 
worst,  to  have  the  resolution  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar,  so  it  may  be  called 
up  on  motion,  instead  of  finding  a 
pigeonhole  in  which  it  could  be  con- 
veniently forgotten,  in  a  committee  to 
which  it  might  have  been  referred.  So 
at  the  very  least  we  shall  have  on  the 
calendar  a  resolution  pertaining  to  very 
critical  current  events,  and  available  to 
be  called  up  as  the  situation  may  indi- 
cate that  to  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  relates 
to  a  very  st  iious  situation  for  what  oc- 
curred in  Alabama,  and  what  has  oc- 
curred this  morning  in  Mississippi,  re- 
flect the  existence  of  a  situation  which 
has  existed  all  the  time,  notwithstanding 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  the  day  before  yes- 
derday  and  the  situation  yesterday  and 
today  is  that  we  now  see  that  it  exists, 
instead  of  its  just  existing  while  we.  as 
a  nation,  averted  our  gaze  from  it.  The 
averting  of  our  gaze  from  it  is.  in  my 
opinion,  an  indication  of  a  very  serious 
national  deficiency,  and  will  affect  most 
seriously  and  adversely  our  standing  in 
the  country  and  m  the  world. 

When  some  persons  in  Alabama  took 
violence  into  their  own  hands,  in  order 
to  prevent  other  Americans  from  enjoy- 
ing their  constitutional  rights,  there  was 
di.';played  the  hard  core  of  the  piob- 
lem,  which  is  the  rule  of  law,  and 
nothing  less.  Tlie  rule  of  law  must  be 
asserted.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  violence  and  mob 
action  in  the  South,  and  their  friends 
and  those  who  refrain  fiom  taking 
action  or  refuse  to  take  action — even 
those  in  the  highest  places,  up  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State — understand  that 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  is  all 
that  such  persons  are  preaching  and 
acting  on  100  years  after  the  Civil  War 
ended,  cannot  be  tolerated,  under  either 
State  law  or  State  authorities. 

The  words  "With  all  deliberate  speed" — 
to  use  the  words  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  desegregation  cases — apply 
in  this  instance,  too,  as  regards  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  no  light  matter,  because  not 
only  does  it  represent  a  direct  violation 
of  law  by  mobs,  but  it  could  represent  a 
direct  violation  of  law  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  individual  States  con- 
cerned 

Let  us  remember  that  the  courts  have 
held  that  a  GoveiTior  can  be  enjoined 
from  taking  any  act  which  would  lead 
to  violation  of  the  civil  rights  guaranteed 
in  our  countrj-. 

On  that  subject  I  cite  specifically  title 
X  United  States  Code,  section  333.  en- 
titled "Interference  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral Law        I  should  like  to  read  it  into 
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the  RficoRD,  for  after  citing  this,  we  need 
no  other  argument : 

5  333    ltrrtXLTX%E3*CT  With  State  and  Federal 

The  President,  by  using  the  mlUUa  or 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  jther 
medns.  shall  take  such  measures  :^  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  Sta:e,  any 
inaurrec'.ion.  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combination,  or  conspiracy,  Lf  It — 

(1'  so  hinders  the  exec\itlon  of  the  laws 
•  T  that  State  and  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Stiite,  that  any  part  or  cl.iss  :>t  Its  people 
is  deprived  of  a  right,  prlvilige,  immunuy. 
or  p  jtection  named  la  the  Constitution  and 
secured  by  law,  aiid  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  that.  State  are  unable,  fall,  or  refuse 
to  protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  Inununlty, 
or  to  give  that  protection,  or — 

Ai  they  did  m  the  ca^e  of  Alabama— 

(2)  op'.xjfies  or  ob-'^truc;-.  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  suites  i^r  Impedes 
the  course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

And  then  the  statute  poe.s  on  to  say: 

I.n  any  situation  cr.-.'ored  by  clause  f  U  ,  the 
.'^tate  shall  be  con.'iidered  to  have  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  cause  specifl- 
ccilly  on  the  issue  of  whether  a  Governor 
may  be  enjoined.  It  is  a  ver>-  important 
Supreme  Court  case — that  of  Sterling  v. 
Con^tantin  287  US.  378  ' .  The  Court 
.said; 

Tlie  Governor  of  the  State,  In  this  re- 
spect— 

RelatinK  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws — 

IS  In  no  di.Terent  position  from  that  of  other 
State  officials 

Let  us  understand  cfeaily — and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  those  who  are  called  mod- 
erates in  the  South  do  understand 
clearly — that  what  happens  when  there 
ai-e  law  violations  of  this  character 
which  receive  sanction,  either  e.xpress 
or  implied,  by  the  so-called  respectable 
people  in  and  out  of  the  Government,  is 
endemic  in  a  society.  There  cannot  be 
a  healthy  body  politic  if  there  is  such 
mob  rule.  The  people  in  the  States 
themselves  must  know  in  theu-  hearts 
that  .such  activity  by  individuals  never 
can  be  confined  to  precise  limits,  not 
even  to  race  matters.  This  situation  is 
about  to  color  the  entire  life  of  the  State 
and  to  jeopardize  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  in  it. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  to  be  rule  by 
violence  or  the  force  of  mobs,  it  can 
seriously  affect  matters  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  any  other  matter  which  a  mob, 
as  either  a  majority  or  a  minority,  does 
not  like. 

So  when  we  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
i  Mr.  Douglas  :  and  I  and  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  are  doing  in  connection  with 
these  matters — we  fight  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  racial  matters,  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  and  civil  rights,  but  we 
also  fight  for  the  very  prevalence  of  law 
and  order;  and  no  section  of  the  coun- 
try believes  m  it  more  thoroughly  than 
does  the  South. 

The  PrPMdent  has  taken  hi.storic  ac- 
tion m  .sending  the  marshals  there.  He 
is  facing  very  much  the  same  situation 


now  tiiat  he  faced  in  Missi.ssippi,  be- 
cause again  there  are  acts  which  I  be- 
lieve are  completely  unlawful;  I  refer 
to  the  arrest  of  persons  who  walked  into 
what  is  called  a  white  waiting  room  in 
Mississippi. 

We  have  adequate  authority  for  that 
in  Boynton  against  Virginia,  one  of  the 
leading  cases  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
decided  in  December  1960.  The  Couit 
specifically  said  that  terminals  and  res- 
taurant facilities  and  services  available 
to  interstate  passengers  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  transportation  are  just  as  much 
protected  by  the  laws  against  discrimina- 
tion as  the  transpKJrtation  itself. 

So  this  resolution  could  be  very  perti- 
nent tomorrow,  as  it  is  today,  in  respect 
of  what  happened  in  Mississippi  just 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  at 
home.  There  is  one  other  point  I  should 
like  to  make  before  I  leave  the  subject 
and  go  into  the  foreign  aspects  of  the 
problem,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1. 
who  has  been  such  a  great  hero  in  this 
whole  field. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  bus 
riders — the  so-called  freedom  riders — 
are  provoking  somebody  into  violence. 
Since  when  can  it  be  said,  anywhere  in 
American  jurisprudence  or  American 
practice  or  American  life,  that  a  person 
is  provoking  another  one,  when  that  per- 
son is  performing  perfectly  legal  acts. 
while  the  person  supposedly  provoked  is 
performing  perfectly  illegal  acts? 

The  law  of  the  United  States  is,  clearly 
and  without  question,  that  bus  transpor- 
tation cannot  be  segregated;  and  segre- 
gation is  not  only  Illegal,  but  evil.  That 
is  the  word  used  in  an  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Times  the  other  day.  These 
riders,  who  are  doing  what  is  permitted 
by  the  law.  are  the  respectable  people. 
The  people  who  are  attacking  them 
violently  are  the  people  who  are  out- 
rageously violating  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  (^xpired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutfs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Yet,  we  are  told  that 
those  outrageously  violating  the  law  are 
being  provok(?d.  If  any  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  make  that  point  were  a  Su- 
preme ©ourt  judge,  or  even  the  least 
judge  in  terms  of  our  judicial  system,  let 
us  say  a  criirdnal  court  judge,  would  he 
pay  any  attention  to  a  criminal  who 
said,  "He  provoked  me"  or  "He  thumbed 
his  nose  at  me?"  This  is  nonsense.  All 
of  us.  as  lawyers  and  judges,  have  been 
through  that  for  years  and  years. 

The  resolution  which  was  introduced 
yesterday  by  myself  and  a  number  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  may  be  ac- 
cused of  throwing  more  dust  in  the  air, 
but  it  certainly  Is  not  dust  through 
which  the  clf>ar  sight  of  the  law  cannot 
see.  For  the  law.  the  Constitution,  and 
all  human  experience,  certainly  demon- 
strate that  what  we  are  seeing  is  the 
suppression  of  the  laws  and  the  viola- 


tion of  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
endemic  and  under  which  people  have 
suffered  for  decades.  It  has  now  come 
to  light,  and  it  Is  time  that  the  people 
looked  at  it  in  the  light. 

Finally,  to  conclude,  on  the  critical 
point  of  the  country's  complacence  or 
willingness  to  avert  its  gaze  in  other 
days,  it  cannot  do  so  today,  because  It 
jeopardizes  its  own  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  whole  free  world.  People 
like  myself  have  said  that  over  and  over 
again. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  who  will  rule  in  the  world,  per- 
haps not  during  our  time,  but  certainly 
during  our  children's  time  and  their 
children's  time,  and  who  will  determine 
whether  we  will  be  free,  are  people  whose 
skins  are  black,  brown,  and  yellow. 

If  we  need  further  evidence  of  that 
fact,  listen  to  what  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Edward  Murrow, 
said  recently: 

To  some  of  us  the  picture  of  a  burning 
bus  Jn  Alabama  may  merely  represent  the 
speed  and  competence  of  a  photographer, 
but  to  those  of  its  In  the  US.  Information 
Agency  it  means  that  picture  wlU  be  front- 
page tomorrow  all  the  way  from  Manila  to 
Rabat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  ro.se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  no 
one  can  add  anything  to  the  law,  the 
logic,  and  the  morals  laid  down  in  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  so- 
called  freedom  riders  are  merely  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  right,  which  has 
been  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Henderson,  Mor- 
gan, Boynton,  and  other  cases,  to  travel 
in  an  unsegregated  fashion,  not  only  be- 
tween States  but  within  a  State.  This 
right,  according  to  the  recent  Boynton 
decision,  extends  not  merely  to  the  proc- 
ess of  travel  itself,  but  also  to  the  waiting 
rooms  and  restaurants  in  the  terminal 
stations.  The  freedom  riders  were 
therefore  proceeding  constitutionally  as 
well  as  peacefully. 

It  certainly  follows  that  it  is  the  legal 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  in  these  rights 
when  they  are  threatened  either  by  mobs 
or  by  State  action  or  inaction  whicli  at- 
tempts to  deny  to  iixlividuals  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  em- 
bodied in  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
and  in  the  act  of  1871. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General,  could  not.  in 
good  conscience,  have  done  anything 
other  than  what  they  did.  Had  they  re- 
mained silent,  had  they  stood  aside  and 
allowed  the  local  mobs  to  beat  up  these 
men  and  women,  had  they  abdicated  to 
State  and  local  governments  which  would 
not  do  their  duty,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  the  tacit  ally 
and  the  silent  partner  in  the  unfortunate 
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happenings  which  developed  This  was 
something  which  the  traditions  of  this 
country  could  not  tolerate  The  one  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  whole  unfortu- 
nate .situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  try  to  step  in  and 
protect  these  men  and  women. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  in  conclu- 
sion, about  these  so-called  freedom  riders 
themselves  They  have  been  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "stirring  up 
trouble.  ■  They  did  not  come  to  attack 
anyone  They  came  peacefully  to  carry 
out  Federal  law.  Tliey  have  not  at- 
tacked anyone,  nor  have  the  participants 
in  the  so-called  sit-ins.  The  philosophy 
behind  this  movement — nonviolent  re- 
sistance— is  modeled  upon  the  teachings 
and  practices  of  Mahatma  Ghandi  in 
India  'We  rightly  admire  Ghandi.  for 
he  won  independence  for  the  people  of 
India  by  hit>  practice  of  civil  disobedience. 
He  and  his  followers  practiced  non- 
violent resistance  to  the  unjust  laws  of 
British  India.  The  freedom  riders  were 
practicing  a  nonviolent  protest  in  sup- 
port of  the  American  Constitution  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
They  were  protesting  peacefully  and 
without  violence  against  social  practices, 
local  ordinances  and  State  laws  which 
violated  the  Constitution.  They  have 
been  attacked  but  they  have  not  struck 
back.  They  have  instead  preached  love 
and  sympathy  for  those  w  ho  have  abu.sed 
them, 

I  have  known  mer  who  were  in  the 
British  Army  and  who.  under  orders,  re- 
luctantly shot  down  Indians  when  they 
were  peacefully  demonstrating,  but  who 
were  later  so  conscience  smitten  that 
they  resigned  their  commissions  and  left 
military  life.  Ghandi  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  the  British  people  and  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world:  and  his  fol- 
lowers, by  abstaininj^  from  violence,  ulti- 
mately won  independence  for  India. 

A  few  years  ago.  Ne;;ro  p>eople  of  Mont- 
gomery. Ala  .  led  by  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Reverend  Abernathy,  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Ghandi.  which,  I  may  say. 
IS  parallel  to  the  philC'.««phy  of  Jesus  and 
based  in  part  upon  the  sermon,  On  the 
Mount,  as  well  as  on  the  teachings  of 
Buddha — "Resist  not  evil.  Do  pood  to 
those  who  injure  you  If  slapped  upon 
one  cheek,  turn  the  other.  Do  not  hate. 
Walk  the  .second  mile.  Conquer  not  by 
physical  resistance,  but  by  love." 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Negro 
race,  which  has  been  so  abused  by  the 
white  race  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South,  has  thus  far  exhibited  great 
patience,  true  forbeaiance.  and  a  Ghan- 
dian  attitude  in  word  and  conduct. 

What  infuriated  the  baser  elements 
among  the  British  population  in  India 
against  Ghandi  was  that  he  was  so  clear- 
ly their  moral  superior  This  was  the 
la.st  thing  they  could  stand  Perhaps 
this  same  resentment  is  at  work  here 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  certain  how 
long  this  Ghandian  movement  can  con- 
tinue to  be  the  controlling  force  among 
'the  members  of  the  Negro  race  unless 
it  is  met  with  symptithy.  help,  and  un- 
derstanding from  the  white  race.  There 
is  already  a  rival  movement  sweeping 
through  sections  of  the  Negro  popula- 


tion; namely,  the  so-called  Black  Mus- 
lim movement,  which  preaches  hatred 
and  defiance  of  the  whites  which  .says 
that  the  whites  cannot  be  moved  by  pity 
or  by  compassion,  and  that  ultimately. 
exactly  as  force  and  oppression  have 
been  wreaked  upon  the  blacks,  so  the 
blacks,  in  revenge,  must  use  similar  tac- 
tics upon  the  whites. 

There  is  being  shown  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  New  York,  a  play  written  by  the 
Frenchman,  Genet,  which  preaches  ex- 
actly that  doctrine  with  terrific  and 
terrifying  force. 

So.  my  friends,  the  white  race  it  on 
trial,  very  seriously  on  trial.  America  is 
on  trial.  We  in  the  Senate  and  the  C^on- 
gress  are  on  trial.  I  thank  the  Lord  ;hat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Attorney  General  have  prctved 
worthy  of  this  occasion.  We  should  2:ive 
them  our  support,  and  not  our  opposi- 
tion 

I  hope  the  Senators  will  excuse  me  if 
I  close  on  a  personal  and  minor  note.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  very  easy 
10  defend  the  rights  of  people  far  away 
and  to  ignore  abuses  close  at  home,  I 
think  we  in  the  North  who  feel  very 
keenly  on  these  matters  do  have  an  obli- 
rration  to  speak  out  against  similar  prac- 
tices— even  though  they  may  be  more 
veiled — which  occur  in  our  own  com- 
munities. Ten  years  ago  in  Cicero.  Ill,, 
a  mob  attacked  a  Ne^ro  family  which 
was  moving  into  a  white  community. 
The  National  Guard  had  to  be  ca'led 
out.  I  can  only  say.  without  mdultiing 
m  self-righteousness,  that  at  that  t.me 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  rise  on  the  flooi  of 
the  Senate  and  to  denounce  the  action 
of  the  white  mob  in  my  own  State.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  1  do 
in  this  matter  take  a  similar  position. 
For  our  principles  are  not  parochial  or 
sectional  but  universal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  another 
minute. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  foi  us  to  take 
action  upon  the  resolution,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  the  matter  very  glori- 
ously to  our  consciences  We  should  do 
everything  to  protect  and  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  isnd 
the  rights  of  citizens  under  it  and  to  up- 
hold the  actions  in  this  matter  of  the 
Pi  esident  and  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   I  Mr.  Thurmond  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  before  this  body  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  abstract,  but  must  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  recent  events  and 
existing  circumstances  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  a  favorable  consideration  of  it. 


I  am  convinced  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Re.solution  25  would  not  only  not  con- 
tribute to  the  prevention  of  violence,  but. 
indeed,  might  well  contribute  to  the  in- 
citement of  further  trouble 

In  the  fiist  place,  such  a  step  by  the 
Senate  would  be  unprecedented  Al- 
though it  is  far  from  a  source  of  pride 
to  any  American,  we  have  experienced 
during  our  history,  even  in  recent  years, 
the  outbreak  of  lawle.ssne.ss  and  mob  vio- 
lence from  time  to  time  in  various  States 
of  many  sections  of  our  country.  Some 
of  these  regrettable  incidents  occurred 
from  racial  differences,  and  by  no  means 
have  these  been  confined  to  the  South- 
ern States.  Other  instances  of  violence, 
occasionally  attended  by  what  was  ap- 
parently a  complete  breakdown  in  law 
and  order,  have  been  occasioned  by  dif- 
ferences between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. On  most  of  these  occasior.s.  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  has 
refrained  fiom  direct  intervention,  which 
is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  al.so  with  previous  expressions 
of  this  body.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
in  1957  the  Senate  rejected  a  proposal 
to  authorize  the  President  to  use  armed 
intervention  in  the  States  in  such  situa- 
tions by  a  unanimous  vote  of  90  to  0 

Unfortunately,  a  President  did  under- 
take anned  intervention  once  previously 
in  recent  years  and  created  a  blot  on 
American  history  which  "ill  not  soon  be 
expunged.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  such  resolution  as  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25  was  either  in- 
lioduced  or  considered  at  that  time. 

The  recent  difficulties  in  Alabama,  at 
which  this  resolution  is  undeniably  di- 
rected, have  to  some  extent  subsided. 
The  President  has  contributed  to  the 
easing  of  tensions  by  withdrawing  the 
Federal  forces.  The  Attorney  General 
himself  has  stated  that  tbt  State  au- 
thorities are  maintaining  order.  In  view 
of  these  circumstances,  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solu- 
tion 25  could  contribute  nothing  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  but  it 
well  might,  and  probably  would,  give  aid, 
comfort,  and  encouragement  to  the  self- 
styled  freedom  riders  and  other  agitatois 
who  seem  bent  on  inciting  violence  at  all 
costs.  They  continue  to  flow  into  the 
Southern  States  from  places  far  re- 
moved, not  for  the  purpose  of  interstate 
travel,  but  to  create  incidents  which  can 
contribute  nothing  to  improved  race  re- 
lations, but  which  will  most  certainly 
further  hei.ehten  the  tensions  and  pas- 
sions which  already  have  been  incited. 

Above  all,  it  is  imperative  that  we  keep 
in  mind  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced  and  the  violence  which 
has  occurred  were  a  direct  result  of  the 
premeditated  and  deliberate  agitation  of 
persons  who  sought  to  create  incidents 
which  would  focus  attention  on  racial 
differences  The  conduct  of  the  self- 
styled  freedom  riders  is  lawless  and  ma- 
licious. Just  as  no  American  from  the 
South.  North.  East,  or  West  can  condone 
the  violence  which  occurred,  no  Ameri- 
can can  condone  the  instigation  of  such 
violence  nor  encourage  it  as  this  resolu- 
tion would  do. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  a  common  thin? 
for  outsiders  to  jump  on  the  South.  I 
should  like  to  remind  those  who  do  so 
that  all  the  violence  has  not  occurred 
in  the  South.  Some  violence  has  oc- 
curred there,  and  this  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  sure,  regret,  but  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  which  vio- 
lence has  occurred,  too 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  chppms  entitled 
"Terrorism  in  New  York. ;  Law  and  Order 
Break  Down."  That  occurrence  wa.s  not 
in  the  South;  it  was  in  the  North.  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  read  the  entire 
article,  but  it  states  that  law  and  order 
broke  down  in  New  York,  and  that  ter- 
rorism prevailed  there. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  clipping 
which  states;  'Throng  of  New  Yorkers 
Beat  New  York  Officers."  Where  did 
that  incident  occur  5  In  the  South?  No. 
In  the  North^     Yes. 

I  am  a  believer  m  this  country — North, 
Elast.  South,  and  West — being  unified. 
and  not  arraying  one  section  against  an- 
other. I  remind  the  American  people 
today  that  it  was  not  the  southerners 
who  created  this  incident.  The  South 
did  not  instiaate  the  current  trouble. 
The  ULstiA,'ation  was  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  came  from  afar  for  that  pui-pose. 

Incident  after  incident  has  occurred 
in  the  big  cities  of  the  North,  but  they 
have  generated  little  excitement  from 
national  officers  or  news  media. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  concurrent 
resolution  refers  only  to  Slates  in  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be 
deprived  of  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  Does  the  Senator 
recognize,  in  view  of  extensive  violence 
which  has  occurred  in  our  National  Cap- 
ital that  probably  we  ought  to  include 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  same 
category  with  other  States? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  think  the  able 
and  distingui.'^hed  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  put  hi.s  finger  on  a  very  sensitive 
point.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  Nation 
where  there  has  been  more  heinous 
crime,  accompanied  by  the  inability  of 
local  authorities  to  cope  with  it,  than 
in  the  Capita!  of  the  United  States.  This 
crime  does  not  occur  in  Southern  States, 
but  right  und^r  the  noses  of  National 
i^ffficers 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  clipping 
that  reads  as  follows;  'Police  in  Brook- 
lyn Shoot  Two  Negroes.  Setting  Off 
Mauling  Demonstration  by  1000  Per- 
sons." 

Mr.  President,  where  did  that  incident 
occur?  Did  It  occur  m  Alabama  or 
some  Southern  State''  No.  it  occurred 
in  the  North 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  m  the  chain.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  5  additional 
m'.nutes  to  xho  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

M:  THURMOND  I  hold  in  my  hand 
another    clipping.      Incidentally,    these 


clippiiig.s  are  available'  to  Senators  or 
to  the  press,  if  they  wish  to  see  them. 
They  are  available  to  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  r>'Solution  t>eing  debated.  I 
>hall  be  plea.'ed  to  have  tiieni  read  the 
clippings  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

I  hold  in  iny  hand  another  clipping 
that  reads  as  follows;  "Near  Riot  of 
White-Negrots  Broken  Up."  That  clip- 
ping comes  from  where?  The  South? 
No,  it  is  datelined  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  go  into  the 
details,  but  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  the  American  people  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  bleeding  so  badly  have  situations  at 
their  own  di3orsteps  that  ought  to  be 
cleaned  up  first  before  they  attempt  to 
castigate  the  South.  The  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  just  as  charity,  should 
begin  at  home. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  clipping, 
the  sub.iect  of  which  is.  'Angry  Negroes 
Attack  Police  in  New  York."  That  is 
another  instance  concerning  which,  if 
time  permitted.  I  would  go  into  details, 
but  I  shall  read  only  the  first  paragraph: 

An  angr>.  shouting  mob  attacked  two  de- 
tectives Sunday  who  were  trying  to  take  a 
Ne^ro  man  and  woman  into  custody  on  an 
ELkst  Bronx   Street. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  clipping  en- 
titled "Long  Violent  Summer  Draws  to 
Clcse  in  New  York,  Leaving  Sad  Record 
of  Youth  Gang  Warfare  and  Death." 
Where  did  t!iat  incident  occur?  Not  in 
a  southern  State,  but  in  New  York. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  another  clipping, 
entitled  '"Policeman  Battles  Gang  in  New 
York."  I  shall  read  only  the  first  para- 
graph : 

A  policeraan  battled  an  organized  teen- 
age gang,  a  mauling  mob  of  300  persoria,  to- 
night before  he  got  help  from  another  po- 
liceman and  arrested  the  gangs  president 
and  war  counselor. 

Does  it  se^^m  possible  that  these  inci- 
dents occurred  in  the  North?  From  the 
statements  and  actions  of  some  people 
who  propose  such  action  as  is  contem- 
plated by  Senate  ConcuiTent  Resolution 
25.  one  would  think  that  everything  in 
the  North  is  perfectly  pure.  One  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  everything  has  been 
purified  in  the  North  and  that  there  is 
no  crime  th>.>re. 

There  is  more  violence  more  often  in 
other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  than  there  is 
in  the  South. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  another  clipping, 
entitled  "  Pleep  Out  of  Schools,'  New 
York  Toughs  Warn  Police,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

I  shall  read  only  the  first  paragraph : 

Teenage  terrorists  today  defied  police  tn,- 
ing  to  stamp  out  a  wave  of  Juvenile  violence 
that  has  included  the  rape  of  three  girls  and 
led  to  the  stJcide  of  a  junior  high  school 
principal. 

Where  did  that  incident  occur?  In 
the  South^  No.  In  the  North?  Yes. 
Where'    In  New  York  aty. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  yet  another  clip- 
ping, entitled  "White  Students  Mauled 
by  Negroes  a?  Climax  to  Racial  Unrest 
in  New  York." 

I  shall  read  only  the  first  paragraph: 

A  group  of  Negro  teenagers  mauled  a  num- 
ber   of    whlt«    high    school    students    on    a 


Brooklyn  elevated  train  Thursday  in  climax 
to  2  days  of  racial  unrest  at  the  school. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  call  for 
Federal  intervention  or  Federal  marshals 
to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  restore  order. 
Could  it  be  because  the  occurrence  was 
in  the  North  and  not  the  South '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  go  on.  I  have  stacks  of  such  clip- 
pings before  me.  not  only  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  from  IllinoiK  and  other 
States,  which,  if  time  p>ermittpd  I  would 
read.  My  time  has  expired,  but  if  any 
Senator  wants  to  see  them,  I  have  avail- 
able an  infinite  number  of  such  reports. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  two  editorials  from  the  State, 
an  ably  edited  new  spaper  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  and  one  from  the  resr>onsible  and 
excellent  newspaper,  the  Florence  'SO 
Morning  News,  all  of  which  are  enlight- 
ening, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Columbia    (S.C  )    The  State. 
May  23.  1961  | 

Should  Stand  Firm— thk  Ch.-.i.lej«ge 
TO  THE  States 

A  dlfflcuU  day  for  relationships  beiwee:i 
the  President,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Governors  of  some  southern  States  Is  fate- 
fully  at  hand 

President  Kennedy  has.  In  effect,  repri- 
manded Governor  Patterson  of  Alabama  In 
the  eruptions  there.  And  the  Pe<leral  ad- 
ministration dispatched  the  Qrst  assl.sUint 
attorney  general  to  Montgomery  grimly  to  set 
forth  its  position  of  positive  and  determined 
intervention 

Here  indeed  Is  the  pos.«;lbly  decisive  con- 
frontation involving  the  States  and  the 
central  fX)wer  Here  is  the  prelude  to  the 
stern  Imposition  of  Federal  force.  What 
must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  southern 
newspapermen  as  they  heard  the  historic  ex- 
change between  the  Federal  assisuint  attor- 
ney general  and  Governor  Patterson. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  stood  firm,  and 
as  this  is  written  still  stands  for  the  rights 
of  his  State  He  deserves  the  plaudits  and 
support  of  the  other  southern  Governors,  of 
the  southern  citizenry,  of  all  who  still  be- 
lieve In  local  self-government,  of  all  every- 
v.here  who  would  limit  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral force  to  those  powers  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution. 

The  reprimand  from  President  Kennedy  Is 
to  be  found  In  his  telegram  of  Friday  In 
this  message  he.  In  effect,  dressed  down  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  for  what  occurred  at  Mont- 
gomery and  reminded  the  Governor  of  Mr. 
Patterson's  promise  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 

The  Federal  action  In  this  case  of  premedi- 
tated troublemaklng  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
vading Integ^jtlonlst  party  unquestionably 
has  deeply  Imprinted  Itself  In  the  minds  of 
the  other  Governors  of  the  South.  If  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  does  not  weaken,  he  will 
have  set  the  pattern  for  the  head*  of  the 
other  SUtes  of  the  South. 

This  clash  between  Federal  and  State  power 
takes  a  terribly  disturbing  form  since  It 
comes  from  a  background  of  the  current 
concept  of  a  strong  Presidency.  One  does 
not  see  it  as  a  separate  act,  but  as  one  of 
a  scries,  in  various  flelda.  reflecting  this 
condition  of  freshly  conceived  Federal 
power. 

Governors  of  Southern  States  stand  chal- 
lenged by  the  Washington  position  of  super- 
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seding  authority.  Tliey  are  challenged  not 
to  bend,  but  to  contend  for  the  rights  of 
the  States. 

It  Is  not  Important  that  most  of  the 
southern  Governors  supported  Mr,  Kennedy, 
or  Indeed,  relevant  who  Is  President  at  the 
moment.  What  is  Important  is  that  the 
States  demonstrate  their  own  capacity  to 
restore  order  when  such  disturbances  occur, 
and  that  the  Federal  authc»-ity  grant  the 
States  reasonable  oj)portunlty  to  do  so. 
Alabama  moved  qulck'.y  to  do  so. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  Federal  officials,  men  with  a  feel  of 
extraordinary  power  born  In  1961.  inter- 
vened almost  eagerly.  That  Is  the  crux  of 
the  matter,  the  factor  which  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  future. 

The  Federal  Intervention  at  Little  Rock 
under  the  orders  of  tlien  President  Elsen- 
hower was  equally  abhorrent  to  those  who 
believe  In  local  self-government,  but  docs 
not  purify  what  has  occurred  In  the  Mont- 
gomery case. 

I  From    the   Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  M!\y  22, 

19611 
Blight    Beyond    Dixtr — The    Exuption     in 

ALA3AM.\ 

The  composed  soutlierner  deplores  the  vio- 
lence at  Montgomery.  First,  he  U  a  mature 
and  civilized  man  w^o  accurately  evaluates 
peace  everywhere  Second,  he  knows  such 
eruptions  as  that  which  occurred  at  Mont- 
gomery are  used  unfairly  to  portray  all 
southerners  as  bigots,  racists,  and  rabble. 

But  this  same  soutlierner  equally  deplores 
the  deliberately  provocative  Invasion  which 
came  out  of  the  Nort;^.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  sincere  Integra tionlsts  In  the  North 
had  u.sed  their  Influerce  to  have  recalled  this 
expedition  in  Its  earlier  stages.  Just  as  It 
would  have  been  better  had  the  people  of 
Montgomery  restrained  their  resentment  and 
their  temjjers 

The  recalling  of  the  expedition  would  ha%e 
restored  the  process  of  court  action  for  In- 
tegration as  the  only  action,  and  would  have 
prevented  the  breach  of  the  peace.  It  would 
also  have  relieved  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  respons.blllty  he  had  assumed 
In  giving  Federal  pro'-ectiou  to  the  members 
of  the  invading  group.  Likewise,  the  avoid- 
ance of  violence  In  Alabama  would  have  left 
the  President  free  to  focus  his  mind  on  the 
world  problems  which  are  paramount.  But 
restraining  an  invaded  State  would  always  be 
more  difficult  than  tlie  recalling  of  a  small 
group,  bent  upon  disturbing  the  peace 

If  It  should  be  mal.ntalned  that  the  forces 
of  Integration  In  the  North,  Including  the 
top  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government, 
lacked  the  power  to  stop  or  recall  the  invad- 
ing band,  then  the  powers  of  persuasion 
were  stifled  by  the  weakness  of  a  will  which 
give  clandestine  support  to  the  venture. 
And  such  a  will  casts  a  reflection  upon  the 
proper  course,  which  Is  through  the  courts 
and  which  to  date  has  been  an  unfailingly 
successful  one  for  Integration,  doubtless  sat- 
isfactory to  the  normally  patient  but  appar- 
ently insufficient  to  the  Impetuous  and  the 
reckless. 

Although  most  southerners  believe  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  have  been  wrong  In  Its  con- 
clusions, they  recognize  the  right  of  the  In- 
tegra tionlsts  to  resort  to  the  courts.  And 
that  having  been  done,  one  U  mystified  that 
the  Intelligent  among  them  do  not  reject  the 
supplementary  tacUc  of  forays  Into  the 
South  by  such  a  gro  jp  as  that  which  en- 
countered violence  In  Alabama. 

The  failure  of  rational  Integratlonlsts  of 
Inffuence  in  the  North  to  have  acted  against 
the  Invaders  and  thereby  to  have  prevented 
the  trouble  which  Inevitably  developed  is  a 
blight  on  their  composure  and  good  sense. 
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Federal   Voices    Are   Strangely    Silent 

All  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 

up   until   now   has   been   against    the   mobs 

who  attacked  the  freedom  riders. 

None  has  been  taken  against  those  who 
deliberately  planned  this  excursion,  adver- 
tised It  extensively  In  advance,  and  con- 
sciously sought,  there  Is  reason  to  believe, 
to  provoke  violence  In  order  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  race  controversy. 
If  their  action  was  not  an  overt  action 
of  law  violation,  when  viewed  In  the  light 
of  tlie  events  In  Alabama,  they  are  clearly 
an  accessory  to  the  fact.  And  If  that  ac- 
cessory relationship  Is  not  close  enough  to 
justify  legp.l  action.  It  certainly  Justifies 
moral  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Federal  au- 
thorities, including  President  Kennedy  him- 
self, to  discourage  actions  which,  by  their 
very  n.iture.  .ire  dingerous  to  the  peace. 

Federal  atithorltles  have  a  duty  to  advise 
freedom  riders  and  other  agltntors  that  what 
Is  legal  Is  not  always  expedient,  and  that 
unwise  p.ction  works  against  the  very  ob- 
jertlves  sought. 

This  Is  an  area  In  which  Federal  voices 
have  been  strangely  silent.  In  their  silence, 
they  demon.'^trate  not  only  moral  neglect 
but  an  astounding  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  southern  problem. 

This  does  not  detract  from  the  ugliness 
of  ,the  mob  violence  which  flared  In  Ala- 
bama, or  from  the  responsibility  of  local 
and  State  authorities  to  keep  the  peace 
whatever  the  pressures.  But  It  does  em- 
phasize that  cnlmneas,  sanity,  resolution, 
and  understanding  are  required  on  both 
State  and  national  levels. 

On  the  side  of  the  State  government 
it  requires  that  good  Influence  be  used  to 
suppress  the  agitators.  If  this  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  freedom  riders,  the 
J^Atlon  might  have  been  saved  the  Alabama 
riots. 

On  the  side  of  the  State  government 
and  local  citizens  and  law  enforcement  two 
cardinal  points  should  be  kept  In  focus: 

1.  To  preser^'e  the  peace,  the  law  must  be 
upheld,  and  stirrender  to  or  participate  In 
mob  action  Is  the  destruction  of  orderly 
organized  society. 

2.  Violence  serves  the  agitators.  It  pro- 
motes their  cause.  Regardless  of  how  the 
story  ends  In  Alabama,  the  freedom  riders 
have  scored  a  victory.  The  mobsters  played 
Into  their  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  15  minutes  remaining  on  this 
side.  I  would  appreciate  It  if  the  other 
side  would  allocate  a  little  time,  and 
then  I  intend  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  5  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  StennisI  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Support  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Clark!  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  by  uiging 
passage  of  the  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  mentioned  the  driving 
psychological  forces  of  the  freedom 
riders.  He  talked  about  the  dedication 
of  the  freedom  riders  to  the  philosophy 
of  Ghandi.  He  point<?d  out  that  there 
was  also  a  danger  that  other  psychologi- 
cal forces,  such  as  the  Moslem  philos- 
ophy, and  the  Commimist  totalitarian- 
ism, may  become  involved. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  driv- 
ing philosophical  force  that  is  involved 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  free- 
dom riders  and  the  sil-in  groups  is  their 


faith    in   Christianity    to    the    point    of 
Christian  martyrdom. 

The  psychology  of  martyrdom  i.-^  a 
very  interesting  subject  as  we  .study  :t.^ 
manifestations  throughout  history.  A 
great  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  to  be  found 
within  the  manifestations  and  Uie  ap- 
plication of  the  Jewish  rehgion  throu.ch- 
out  history.  Interestingly,  when  people 
believe  in  one  God.  they  are  perfectly 
wiUing  many  times  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
faith  in  the  teachings  of  tlie  reh^ion 
symbolized  by  that  God.  That  has  been 
typical  of  millions  of  Jews  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  Ls  also  true 
of  Christian  maityrdom.  As  we  study 
the  motivation  of  this  great  educational 
force  which  is  now  loose  m  Uiis  country 
in  the  form  of  freedom  riders  and  sit-in 
demonstrators,  we  see  among  Ui?m 
dedicated  Christians  who  believe  uliat  it 
is  their  Christian  obligation  to  put  into 
practice  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible  to 
study  this  movement  w:thout  recogniz- 
ing that  It  is  Christianity  put  to  practice. 
Because  there  are  certain  implications 
contained  in  the  speech  made  bv  the 
distinguished  S(?nator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Senators  Javits.  Dot'g- 
LAS.  and  Clark  is  universal,  not  sec- 
tional, in  its  coverage.  Tl\e  resolution 
speaks  for  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  all  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  churches  of  America  which  do  not 
countenance  this  great  drive  nf  Christian 
mart3,Tdom  should  have  black  crepe  put 
on  their  doors  until  those  churches 
themselves  proceed  to  practice  within 
their  sanctums  the  teaching.';  of  Christ 
the  Lord.  Ba.sic  in  those  teachmes  is 
the  tenet  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men 
are  equal  and  all  men  are  the  children 
of  God. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  now  reached 
the  place  where  from  the  standpoint  of 
world  judgment  on  the  United  States  we 
no  longer  can  pretend  to  be  a  God-fear- 
ing nation,  believir\g  in  one  God.  unless 
we  practice  our  religious  principles. 

The  resolution  in  a  very  real  sense  is 
a  resolution  which  calls  upon  us  to  put 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  into 
practice  and  by  so  doing  we  also  will  be 
putting  into  practice  our  relieious  faith. 
Those  who  would  deny  first -cla^y  citi7er. - 
ship  rights  to  the  Negroes  of  America 
must  suffer  increasing  pains  of  con- 
science and  they  witness  the  increasing 
manifestations  of  Christian  maityrdom 
on  the  part  of  increasing  numbers  of 
nonviolent  Christian  crusaders  among 
Negro  and  white  people  m  the  Unlt<»d 
States  who  are  determined  to  end  race 
discrimination  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  the 
pending  concurrent  re.<;olut!on  states 
that 


It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  supported   in 
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rueusures  to  enforce  the  Cons';Uutlun  "f  the 
Uaited  States  and  the  laws  enacted  there- 
II, icier  for  the  protection  of  individuai 
n^hta,  in  such  States  where  citizens  of  the 
Uait,«d  States  may  be  deprived  of  their 
rii^hts  under  the  Constitution  and  such 
liiws.  or  jeopardified  in  the  enjoyment  there- 
of, by  virtue  of  the  actions  of  citizens  of 
any  State,  or  by  virtue  of  the  actions  or 
failure  to  act  (<l  the  public  authorities 
charged  with  the  cnforcempnt  of  the  laws 
of  such  Suites 

The  i-esolution  .says  nothin  atxjut  any 
section  of  the  country  It  does  not 
smele  out  the  South  It  covers  the  en- 
tire country  It  does  not  condone  or 
encourage  violence  It  is  not  tenable 
i-L>  .suggest  that  it  does  It  merely  sup- 
ports the  President  in  his  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  clearly  establi.shed  civil  rights 
or"  all  Americans — white  and  Nesro 
alike — which  were  violated  in  Alabama 
and  are  now  beiny  violated  in  Mississippi. 

At  this  F>oint  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a  letter 
which  has  been  addres.'^ed  to  me — and  I 
assume  to  other  Senators  aUo — by  tl.e 
Attorney  Oenei-al  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  text  of  a  tele^zram  which  tlie 
Attorney  General  sent  to  Governor  Pat- 
terson, of  Alabama 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  b»'  printed  in  the 
Pecord.  as  follows 

OmCT.  OF    THE     .^TTOKNRY    ClENERAL, 

Was/I  rngfo'!    [)  C  .  May  22.  196! . 
Hull    Joseph  S.  Clark. 
L'  S    Senate 
WasU.ngtnn.  DC 

Dear  Senator  :  I  ;im  enclosing  a  copy  of 
t  :\e  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Governor  Pat- 
terson of  Alabama  .ri  Saturdoy,  May  20,  In- 
f:)rmlng  him  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
rece8S.iry  to  .send  US  deputy  marshals  to 
Montgomery  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
.iiid  protect  interstate  travel  and  commerce 

The  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  333  which 
provides  that: 

■The  President,  by  using  the  militia  or  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  both  or  by  any  other  means. 
sh.ill  t,<ike  stich  measures  as  he  considers 
receasary  to  suppress.  In  a  State,  any  in- 
surrection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
bination," 

Verj'  sincerely  yours, 
.  Robert  F   Ke.vnedy, 


Department  or  Justice, 
Washington.  DC  .  May  20.  1961 
^  Go\v  John  Patterson 
Montgomery.  Ala 

As  vou  know,  since  early  this  last  week  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Alabama  Prom  my  conversation 
with  vou  on  Monday  and  numerous  con- 
versations that  I  and  my  a.ssocintes  here  had 
with  your  aides,  you  have  been  aware  of  the 
concern  with  which  we  liave  regarded  this 
very  explosive  situation  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bus  on  Sunday  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  in*erstate  travel  you  have  been  made 
aware  of  our  clear  responsibility  In  this  area 
The  President  himself  when  he  was  imable 
to  reach  you  Frldav  made  this  clear  to  the 
lieutenant  Governor  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  guarantee  safe  passage  in  interstate 
commerce  and  that  free  travel  had  not  been 
possible  for  5  days  in  Alabama  The  Presi- 
dent hoped  that  the  government  of  Alabama 
would  restore  the  situation  without  the  need 
f  )r   action  by  Federal  authorities 

You  then  requested  that  the  President  send 
a  personal  representative  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  you      As  you  know.  Mr  Seigenthaler 


of  this  ofDce  met  »  Ith  you  last  evening  and  In 
your  presence  talked  to  me  on  the  telephone. 
He  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  assure  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Government  that 
you  had  the  will  the  force,  the  men,  and 
the  eqvilpment  to  fully  protect  everyone  In 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  assured  you  that  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Government  was  willing  to  provide  mar- 
shals and  any  other  assistance  In  order  to 
assure  that  Interstate  commerce  was  unim- 
peded. You  stated  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary and  that  you  and  the  local  authorities 
would  be  completely  able  to  handle  every  con- 
tingency. You  suggested  that  we  notify  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Co.  that  this  guarantee  had 
been  given  It  wis  based  on  this  assurance 
of  safe  conduct  that  the  students  boarded  the 
bus  in  Birminghrm  on  their  trip  to  Mont- 
ijomcry.  These  students  boarded  the  bus 
this  morning.  They  arrived  In  Montgomery 
and  were  atUick(  d  and  beaten  by  a  mob 
Prior  to  their  arr  val  we  took  the  additional 
precautionary  step  of  having  the  FBI  notify 
the  police  department  that  these  students 
were  coming  and  asked  the  police  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  for  their  protection.  The 
FBI  was  Informed  and  In  turn  notified  us 
that  all  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  and 
that  no  action  on  our  part  was  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  police  were  present 
However,  an  armed  mob  was.  Several  of  the 
travelers  were  severely  beaten  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative.  Mr.  Seigen- 
thaler. who  attempted  to  rescue  a  young 
white  girl,  who  v/as  t)eing  attacked  by  the 
mob.  was  knocked  to  the  ground  and  left 
unconscious  in  the  street. 

Once  again  I  have  tried  to  reach  you  by 
telephone  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you. 
I  was  Informed  that  you  were  out  of  town 
and  no  one  knew  when  you  would  return 
or  where  you  were  Therefore,  although  I 
strongly  believe  ihat  law  enforcement  mat- 
ters should  be  handled  by  local  authorities 
whenever  possible,  now  not  being  even  able 
to  reach  you  to  learn  what  steps  you  Intend 
to  take  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  order 
the  following  action : 

1.  I  am  aaking  the  US  court  In  Mont- 
gomery to  enjoin  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
National  States  Rights  Party,  certain  In- 
dividuals and  all  persons  acting  In  concert 
with  them,  from  Interfering  with  peaceful 
interstate  travel  by  buses 

2  I  am  arranging  for  the  FBI  to  send  In 
an  extra  team  to  Intensify  Its  Investigation 
of  the  Incident  it;  Montgomery  and  the  other 
events  this  past  week  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Jurisdiction 

3.  I  am  also  arranging  for  U.S.  officers 
to  begin  to  assist  State  and  local  authorities 
in  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
and  vehicles  In  .vlabama 

Mr.  BvTon  White,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  will  be  In  charge  and  will  be  In 
touch  with  your  office  as  well  as  the  local 
atithoritles. 

I  trust  We  will  have  your  cooperation  and 
the  cooperation  of  local  authorities. 

Robert  F  Kennedy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pact of  the  happenings  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  on  our  foreign  policy  is  in- 
calculable. The  picture  of  the  burning 
bus  in  Alabama  and  accompanying  news 
stories  are  on  the  front  page  of  most  of 
the  newspapers  from  the  cape  to  Cairo, 
from  Kamchatka  to  Karachi,  from  Oslo 
to  Istanbul. 

Senators  will  .search  their  own  con- 
sciences as  to  the  position  they  will  take 
on  this  resolution.  I  am  the  guardian 
only  of  my  own  I  am  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  resolut  on. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment, 
that  in  the  Sei,ate  at  least  80  Senators, 


if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
would  support  the  resolution  if  it  were 
brought  to  a  vote;  but  the  resolution 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  vote  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate, 

These  rules  must  be  changed.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  must  be  changed. 
Mr.  President,  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  act  expedi- 
tiously when  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
are  ready  for  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  before  I  speak 
on  the  pending  resolution,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  for  the  very  mas- 
terful way  in  which  he  handled  the  edu- 
cation bill  on  the  floor  He  and  I  dis- 
agreed on  many  of  the  major  parts  of 
the  bill,  but  he  made  a  splendid  presen- 
tation of  the  proponents'  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  handled  himself  in  excellent 
fashion.  I  am  not  overquick  to  compli- 
ment anyone.  However.  I  do  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
the  way  he  handled  himself  and  in  the 
way  he  presented  the  matter  on  the  floor 

Mr.  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  submit  that 
it  is  very  unfortunate  to  hear  State  of- 
ficials who  are  doing  everything  they 
possibly  can  do  to  uphold  Federal  law 
and  State  law  castigated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  With  all  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  should  accuse  my  State  of  try- 
ing to  invoke  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. It  is  not  doing  that  at  all.  Gov- 
ernor Ross  Barnett  of  Mississippi  and 
all  other  officials  of  the  State,  including 
mayors  of  the  cities  involved,  have  done 
everything  they  passibly  could  do  to 
maintain  complete  order,  quiet  and  calm, 
to  protect  anyone  who  has  come  to  the 
State,  whatever  his  mission  may  be. 
There  has  been  no  disorder  in  my  State 
Unfortunately,  some  did  occur  else- 
where. Instead  of  being  criticized,  these 
officials  should  be  publicly  commended 

We  have  here  a  picture  of  a  few- 
people  who  are  acting  for  a  very  small 
minority  of  colored  p>eople.  They  are 
being  pictured  as  a  group  who  in  a  very 
peaceful  way  are  trying  to  travel  through 
the  South.  Mr.  President,  some  of  this 
group  of  .so-called  freedom  riders  had 
their  photographs  taken^here  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  these'  people  met  in 
Washington.  They  sent  out  advance 
notice.  They  did  what  they  could,  aided 
and  abetted  by  others  who  were  mis- 
guided, to  stir  up  strife  and  enmity  and 
in  creating  strife  in  advance  in  the  areas 
in  the  South  where  they  were  going. 

I  have  a  very  few  remarks  to  make  on 
this  subject,  because  time  is  limited.  It 
is  tragic  to  me  that  we  should  be  debat- 
ing a  subject  like  this  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  sending  emissaries  all  over 
the  world  seeking  alliances,  seeking 
peace,  and  seeking  ways  to  restrain  those 
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who  would  attack  us  and  undermine  our 
philosophy  of  government. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  to  Asia. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dresses Congre.ss  today.  We  have  emis- 
saries all  over  the  world  on  missions  of 
many  kinds.  At  the  same  time  here  in 
America  we  are  encouraging  minority 
groups  who  do  not  represent  the  best 
thinking  of  the  Negro  race  or  any  other 
group.  They  go  out  and  stir  up  strife 
and  discord  and  enmity.  We  encourage 
these  people  by  giving  this  resolution, 
with  all  deference  to  its  authors,  time 
for  debate.  In  my  hiunble  opinion,  under 
the  conditions  which  exist  today,  the 
most  charitable  thin?  I  can  say  about 
the  resolution  under  debate  is  that  it 
is  a  political  move,  imre  and  simple,  a 
far-reaching  political  move.  There  is 
no  sympathy  for  those  in  the  great 
Southland  who  actually  are  trying  to 
meet  the  conditions  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  imaginable. 

This  freedom  rider  group  has  already 
announced  that  they  are  setting  up  op- 
erational headquarters  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  They  plan  to  spread  out  from  there 
and  carry  out  their  mission.  The  morn- 
ing's News  carries  an  article  from  New 
Orleans.  La.,  about  another  group,  the 
Rockwell  group,  which  is  going  around 
the  country  with  banners  flying  on  the 
buses  and  reading:  "Hate  the  Jew. 
Hate  the  Negro.  Hate  Integration. 
Hate  Everybody."  They  openly  call 
themselves  a  Hate  Group.  Thus  one 
group  spawns  another.  Soon  there  will 
be  others. 

I  have  before  me  a  UPI  dispatch  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  dated  yesterday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  R.^cord. 
^  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

New  Orleans  Jails  Nazis  for  Marching 
New  OsiKANs,  May  24. — Police  hauled  In 
nine  Nazi  storm  troopers  and  their  self-pro- 
claimed fuehrer.  George  Lincoln  Rockwell. 
tonight  as  they  tried  to  picket  the  movie 
■  Exodus"  with  signs  reading  "America  for 
whites.  Africa  for  blacks,  and  gas  chamber 
for  traitors." 

Police  also  drove  them  away  from  their 
planned  picketing  of  an  NAACP  membership 
rally  tonight. 

Officers  took  the  troops  and  Rockwell  to 
first  district  police  headqtiarters.  No  charges 
were  filed  against  them,  but  a  police  spokes- 
man said  they  probably  would  be  booked  for 
violation  of  a  statute  outlawing  any  act 
which  might  alarm  the  jmblic. 

The  Nazi  troopers,  all  wearing  swastika 
armbands  and  khaki  uniforms,  braved  a 
driving  rain  and  unsympathetic  police  to 
demonstrate  against  the  Jews  and  the  Ne- 
groes. Rockwell  and  Ms  young  followers 
arrived  here  yesterday  o.n  what  they  dubbed 
a  "hate  tour." 

One  of  the  troopers  was  arrested  earlier 
today  when  the  group  s  bus  had  an  accident 
as  it  tried  to  elude  a  poUce  patrol  car. 

In  addition  to  the  arrests,  other  frustra- 
tions have  piled  up  for  the  group.  So  far. 
they've  been  booted  out  of  their  motel,  kept 
out  of  a  State  park  where  they  planned  to 
prepare  their  picket  slgi^,  and  twice  been 
drenched  by  Louisiana  downpours. 

To  add  to  their  woes,  the  manager  of  the 
civic  theater  where  'Ex<xlus  '  Is  playing  re- 
ported a  good  crowd,  d-^splte  the  rain  and 
tlie  pickets. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  one  paragraph  from  the  article: 

The  Nazi  troopers,  all  wearing  swastika 
arm  bands  and  khaki  uniforms,  braved  a 
driving  rain  and  unsympathetic  police  to 
demonstrate  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Negroes.  Rockwell  and  his  young  followers 
arrived  here  yesterday  on  what  they  dubbed 
a  "hate  tour." 

The  Rockwell  group  are  traveling 
through  the  great  area  of  the  coimtry 
where  I  come  from  and  where  I  was 
reared.  I  never  heard  the  phrase  "Hate 
the  Jew"  until  I  was  a  grown  man.  a 
college  graduate,  and  had  traveled  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  heard  that 
term  applied  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Yet  t,hat  kind  of 
junk  is  sent  on  us  down  in  the  South. 
And  at  the  same  time  some  Senators 
want  resolutions  passed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  effect,  condemning  the 
South. 

What  should  be  offered  are  resolutions 
of  encouragement  and  confidence;  reso- 
lutions encouraging  officers  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  con- 
ditions of  hate  generated  by  outsiders 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  the  South, 
rather  than  condemning  us  and  resur- 
recting the  century-old  word  charges  of 
"nullificationists."  They  are  tiying  to 
discredit  us. 

Thank  God.  thifrigs  are  quiet  and  calm 
in  Mississippi  as  of  now.  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  personal  telephone 
call  there  this  morning,  but  I  know  that 
is  so,  because  if  it  were  not,  the  news- 
casts on  the  television  and  radio  and 
articles  in  the  newspapers  would  be  tell- 
ing us  bad  news  if  any  existed. 

So  we  need  expressions  of  confidence 
and  encouragement.  The  situation  is 
being  dealt  with  well  as  of  now.  con- 
sidering what  we  are  confronted  with 
in  the  form  of  this  group.  But  we  need 
sjTnpathy  and  understanding. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Dwcr- 
SHAK]  made  a  very  good  E>oint  a  moment 
ago.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
the  South.  I  have  never  yet  slept  or  had 
to  leave  my  family  behind  a  locked  door. 
But  in  Washington — and  I  am  not  one  to 
discredit  the  great  Capital  City  of  our 
Nation — I  do  not  dare  leave  my  family 
unprotected,  even  in  the  morning  hours. 
When  I  leave  home  early,  even  in  the 
open  daylight,  I  leave  them  behind 
locked  doors.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
the  terrorism  which  is  constantly  taking 
place  here. 

What  the  Senate — and  especially  the 
Senators  who  have  submitted  the  reso- 
lution— should  be  doing  is  to  take  the 
lead  in  commending,  instead  of  con- 
demning, those  officers  and  people  who 
are  coping  with  these  terrible  condi- 
tions generated  by  the  so-called  freedom 
group  and  hate  groups. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  of  Interest  to 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  Before 
dealing  with  them.  I  desire  to  pay  my 
respects  and  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  who  was  a  leader  in  this  fight 
long  before  I  ever  got  into  it.  or  even 
into    public   life;    to    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  Oret^on  [Mr.  Morse],  who 
is  in  exactly  the  same  category,  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;Mr.  CL.-iEK  !.  who  ii^  more  of  ray 
\antage  in  terms  of  public  life,  for  their 
support  in  what  is  always  a  tr>-ing  p.nd 
sometimes  emotional  issue. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  distmpuished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  regard  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  man — and  I  should  also  like  to  em- 
phasize my  respect  for  every  State  and 
National  official  in 'authority— the  fun- 
damental point  is  this:  No  matter  how 
many  crimes  may  be  comn:iitted  in  the 
North,  no  matter  how  much  sympathy 
and  understanding  the  people  of  the 
South  are  entitled  to  for  what  is  by  now 
an  almost  age-old  load  which  they  carry, 
the  idea  that  there  has  to  be  a  separa- 
tion of  the  races  is  a  blight  on  the  social 
system,  as  one  Senator  has  called  it. 
The  fact  is  that  this  whole  cm-rent  runs 
against  the  times,  and  the  times  simply 
cannot  stand  it. 

Even  if  we  tolerated  it  at  home,  we 
carmot  tolerate  it  as  an  element  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  for 
it,  and  it  alone,  could  defeat  everything 
else  we  are  trying  to  do.  So  while  these 
voices  are  charming,  genial,  and  mterest- 
ing,  nevertheless  they  are  voices  of  the 
past.  We  are  here  arguing  for  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  live  in  a  w Dik- 
ing world. 

The  big  difference  between  what  hap- 
pened in  States  like  Uiose  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  and  what  happens  in 
Northern  Slates  is  that  in  the  one  place 
the  whole  public  morality,  the  whole 
public  law,  the  entire  action  of  public 
officials  and  the  action  of  society  con- 
demns segregation  and  discrimination. 
It  deals  with  them  even  to  the  extent 
of  quelling  riots,  but  it  condemns  them. 
It  does  not  accept  or  tolerate  them 
Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  we  are  told 
that  the  kind  of  quiet  which  comes  be- 
cause we  let  things  alone  is  the  better 
way  in  society.  Yet  that  is  a  situation 
which  our  country  cannot  tolerate, 
especially  in  its  position  of  exposure  to 
the  whole  world  today.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

We  do  not  read  about  any  Governor  in 
the  North  who  opposes  the  Attorney 
General.  This  is  the  Attorney  General's 
comment  on  why  marshals  had  to  be 
sent  into  Alabama: 

Therefore,  although  I  strongly  believe  that 
law  enforcement  matters  should  be  handled 
by  local  authorities  whenever  possible,  now 
not  being  even  able  to  reach  you  to  learn 
what  steps  you  Intend  to  take,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  order  the  following  ac- 
tion— 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  law  and  administration.  It 
brings  us  to  the  present  situation.  The 
purpose  of  my  resolution,  in  which  I  have 
been  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas  I  ajid  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1,  is  three- 
fold. If  there  is  nothing  else  I  do  be- 
fore the  resolution  goes  to  the  calendar. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear,  first,  that 
a  climate  must  be  created  in  whicli  ele- 
ments in  the  South  which  war.t  to  obey 
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the  Constitution  and  are  law  abidinK 
have  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not 
being  applied:  second,  that  the  President 
can  be  coui-ageous:  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  denunciation  by  Senators  on  the 
floor,  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  great  support  if  he  seeks  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  m  any  State 
Think  of  It:  One  himdred  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  freedom  riders — and  I 
hold  no  brief  for  Ihem:  that  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  argument — were  arrested 
because  they  went  into  a  white  waiting 
room  in  Mississippi  Certainly  it  is 
quiet  in  Mississippi  It  is  also  quiet  in 
a  prison  It  is  also  quiet  in  a  tomb. 
That  is  not  the  test  of  whether  there  is 
a  society  which  is  com(X)sed  of  free  men. 
as  it  should  be  by  all  our  religious 
faiths:  men  who  are  equal  and  digni- 
fied, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Morse'  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed It  So  my  second  purpo.se  is  to 
show  that  the  President,  if  he  proceeds 
in  a  way  which  is  necessary — and  this 
was  necessary — to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  has  the  support  of 
the   great   bulk  or    thf'  country. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  demonstrate 
that  we  need  a  leader  as  well  as  action 
by  individuals 

I  end  upon  this  norr  One  of  the 
elements  of  the  climate  which  has  been 
set  here  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  backed  away  from 
asking  Congress  to  pas.s  a  law  on  civil 
rights,  I  have  said  before  and  I  say 
again,  appeasement  m  these  situations, 
for  any  purpose  whether  it  concerns  a 
must  ■  program  or  anything  else,  will 
not  work.  Congress  must  be  a  party  to 
the  activity  The  Attorney  General 
must  be  given  the  right  to  institute  suits 
imder  the  much  maliyned  Part  III.  It 
is  up  to  Congress  to  act 

Finally.  I  hope  the  President  will  do 
what  he  said  in  the  campaign  he  would 
do.  namely,  call  the  .southern  Governors 
and  leaders  into  the  Whit^  House 

Mr  HOLLAND  M:  President,  a 
point  of  order  Under  the  order,  the 
time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  has  expired 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  President  will  call  tiie  leaders  of  the 
South  into  the  White  House  and  tell 
them  what  he  personally  thinks  about  the 
enforcement  of  the  law-  nf  the  Nation 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  a 
point  of  order.     The  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
iiour  of  11  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
resolution,  under  the  agreement,  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendai- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report.^  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  DIRKBEN  tr  ,m  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary    withuut  amendment: 

S.  Res  149  Re.solution  to  establish  a  West 
Virginia  Week  in  ?Mmmemoration  of  its  98th 
anniversary. 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON  from  the  Committee 
on  Approprlatlon.s    with  amendments: 

H  R.  MM.  An  act  m.ticlng  appropriations 
for     the    Treaiurv    .md    Post    OflBco    Depart- 


ments    and    thf-    Tax  C'cart    of    the    United 

States    for    the    fiscal  year   ending   June    80. 

1962.    and    for    other  purposes     i  Rept     No. 
289). 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr   DIRKSEN: 

S  1962  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   JOHNSTON: 

S.  1963  A  bill  to  extend  to  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  increases  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  poetal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofldce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1964  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  lease  certain  land  to  the 
Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club.  Inc.  (a  New  York 
corporation):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   JAVITS  i  for  him.=.ell    Mr    BF..^LL, 

\  Mr     Hartke.    and    Mr     6m.\thjers)  : 

S  1965.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  Peace  By  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  for  other  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr.  Javits   when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BURDICK: 

S.  196ti    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    James 
Nenow;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  1967  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chlen 
Li  Huang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   MUNDT 

S.  196«    A    bill    for    the  relief   of    Dr     G    L. 
Clifton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by   request): 

S  1969  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
a  class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  TALMADGE : 

S  1970  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  V  Amason:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1971  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mirielle 
and  Robert  Guzelbahar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    WILEY: 

S  1972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ouranla 
Nlcoxaou  Papanlkolaou  AsllanaJ:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J  Res  93.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  June  30.  1962,  the  life  of  the  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarics  of  Mr  Wu-et  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear   under    a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Missouri   i  f  or  himself 
and  Mr    Symington)  : 

riJ  Res  94  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   1st  day  of  July  in  each   year  as   Tom 


Sawyer  Day,  U.S.A  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ALASKA  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RAIL  AND  HIGH- 
WAY COMMISSION 

Mr  MAGNUSON  <  for  himself.  Mr  Al- 
LOTT.  and  Mr.  Bartlett*  submitted  a 
resolution  iS.  Res  151  >  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  recommendations 
of  the  Alaska  International  Rail  and 
Highway  Commission,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in. 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Macnuson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing." 


LEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO  NAVY 
YARD  BOYS'   CLUB.  INC. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  permit  the  Navy  Yard 
Boys'  Club  of  Brooklyn  to  build  new  per- 
manent quarters  on  U.S.  property  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  bill,  which  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Victor  L. 
Anfuso,  Democrat  of  Brooklyn,  would 
authorize  the  Navy  to  lease  a  half-acre  of 
land  to  the  Boys'  Club  for  $1  per  year  for 
a  period  of  99  years. 

The  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club  over  the 
past  34  years  has  established  an  ex- 
traordinary record  as  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Its  work  has 
been  applauded  by  civic,  social,  and  re- 
ligious leaders.  It  is  imperative  that  its 
work  be  continued  and  expanded. 

The  Boys'  Club  is  now  using  a  public 
school  building  as  its  quarters  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  The  need  for  permanent 
quarters  with  modern  facilities  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  boy  population 
of  the  area  has  grown  to  more  than  6.000 
as  the  result  of  the  erection  of  two  low- 
cost  housing  projects  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  officials  have  in- 
dicated that  they  have  no  objection  to 
making  the  land  available  to  the  Boys" 

Club. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Charles  Hay- 
den  Foundation  of  New^  York  City  has' 
made  a  grant  of  $225,000  to  the  club  for 
building  new  quarters;  and  the  club  has 
undertaken  a  campaign  to  raise  an  equal 
amount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair*.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1964)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  lease  certain 
land  to  the  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club,  Inc. 
'a  New  York   corporation),   introduced 
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by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referrec  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
lease,  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  the 
land  described  In  subsection^  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club.  Incor- 
porated (a  New  York  corporation),  for  use 
by  such  corporation  as  a  site  on  which  to 
establish  a  l>oys'  club.  Such  lease  shall  ex- 
pressly provide  that  (1)  in  the  event  such 
land  Is  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
situs  for  the  facilities  and  activities  of  a 
boys'  club,  the  lease  may  l>e  terminated  at 
the  option  of  the  Secrewry  of  the  Navy; 
and  (2)  such  corporation  shall  pay  as  con- 
sideration for  such  lease  an  amount  equal 
to  one  dollar. 

(b)  The  land  authorized  to  be  leased  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  on  Flushing  Avenue,  and 
the  west  boundary  line  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  on  Navy  Street,  said  point 
being  located  north  9442  76  feet  and  west 
3622.43  feet  of  the  Prospect  Water  Tower 
Station,  as  established  by  the  Greater  New- 
York  Triangulation  Survey;  thence  proceed- 
ing along  the  west  boundary  line  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  N.  2 '6705"  E. 
312.05  feet  to  a  point  on  the  extended  line 
of  a  fire  wall,  in  Building  No.  16  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard;  thence  along  the 
Une  of  the  fire  wall  in  Building  No  16  S 
86  59  34'  E,  89.66  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
easterly  face  of  Building  No.  16;  thence 
along  the  easterly  line  of  Building  No.  16  S. 
2'55'5  ',  311.»7  feet  to  the  south  l>oundary 
line  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard;  thence 
along  the  south  lx)undary  line  of  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  N.  87°03'41"  W.,  69.78 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  contalnlne 
0  50  acres. 

Skc.  2  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  lease  authorized  by  such 
section  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  after  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club,  In- 
corporated. 

The  Statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Navy    Yard    Boys'    Club    History 
"Hie  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club,  a  nonsecUrlan, 
philanthropic   institution,   was  Incorporated 
under  the  membership  corporation  law  In  the 
State  of  New  York  on  May  17,  1935. 

The  Boys'  Club  is  a  fully  affiliated  member 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  incorporated 
August  6.  1956.  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  (36  U.S.C.  691),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoUng  "the  health,  social,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  character  develop- 
ment of  boys  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America.  " 

The  Navy  Yard  Boys'  Club  was  originally 
incorporated  as  the  Boys'  Club.  Navy  Yard 
District,  Inc  ,  to  accomplish  the  followiuK 
objects: 

"To  provide  and  furnish  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, eniertaiiunent,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties for  boys  who  have  not  the  means  to  pay 
dues  In  other  clubs  or  associations,  residing 
In  that  section  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Navy  Yard 
District,  as  well  as  to  provide  such  other 
facilities  which  have  for  their  end  the  for- 
mation of  character  and  American  citizen- 
ship. 

From  the  date  of  Its  Incorporation  in  1935, 
and  up  to  1945,  the  club  occupied  and  used 
a    building    located    in   the   Navy   Yard   Dis- 


trict on  Nassau  Street,  Brooklyn,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Brooklyn  CommurUty  Center, 
a  philanthropic  organization,  which  leased 
this  property  to  the  boys'  club  at  a  nominal 
annual  rental. 

In  1945  the  Boys'  Club  moved  its  center  of 
activities  to  193  York  Street,  Brooklyn,  which 
is  in  the  Navy  yard  district  where  it  occu- 
pied a  former  church  building  owned  bv  the 
Brooklyn  City  Mission,  a  religious  corpiora- 
tlon  which  leased  this  property  to  the  )3oys' 
Club  for  a  stipulated  annual  rental  of  II. 

In  the  year  1952,  the  Brooklyn  City  Mis- 
sion, in  conjunction  with  other  religious 
groups  undertook  to  erect  and  malntrin  a 
new  community  church  in  the  Navy  yard 
district.  Its  contribution  to  thi.s  effort  was 
to  be  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Bovs'  Club  at  193  York 
Street. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Mission  had  a  oona 
fide  offer  of  $45,000  for  this  property  but 
In  recognition  of  the  valuable  contrlbi  tion 
made  by  the  Boys'  Club  in  the  proper  t]aln- 
ing  and  development  of  boys  in  this  con- 
gested area,  and  being  desirous  that  this  work 
should  be  continued,  elected  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Boys'  Club  at  a  price  of  $3,").000 
which  amount  the  Boys'  Club  paid  under  a 
mutually  agreeable  low  cost  financial  ar- 
r.'ingement. 

This  property  soon  became  Inadequate  to 
properly  handle  an  expanded  membership 
and  the  age  and  plan  of  the  building  made 
the  cost  of  modernization  prohibitive.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1959.  definite  physical  weak- 
ness In  the  structure  made  it  necessarv  to 
vacate  it. 

Thereupon  temporary  accommodations 
were  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  at  Public  School  No.  287  located  in  the 
same  area  These  accommodations  were 
made  available  to  the  club  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  on  a  temporary  basis 
only  and  subject  to  cancellation,  if  required, 
by  the  l>oard  of  education. 

At  aljout  the  time  these  arrangements 
were  made,  the  Charles  Havden  Foundation 
of  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  made  a 
grant  of  $225,000  to  the  Boys'  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new.  permanent  quarters, 
conditioned,  however,  upon  a  like  sum  being 
raised  by  the  Boys'  Club.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  proper  central  location  a 
broad  survey  was  made  of  the  entire  navy 
yard  district  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  Hon  John  Cashmore.  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  his  chief  en- 
gineer. Charles  Reidel. 

At  this  point  it  was  determined  that  the 
increasing  need  for  Boys'  Club  activities 
resulting  from  the  erection  of  two  low-cost 
housing  projects  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
quired a  larger  plot  and  -modern  facilities 
more  centrally  'ocated. 

Information  was  received  in  February  1960 
that  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  was  not 
using  and  had  no  plans  to  use  an  old  brick 
and  wooden  warehouse  located  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  land.  This  is  a  plot  69.78 
by  31205  feet,  irregular,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Navy  Street  and  Flushing  Avenue. 
The  size  Is  Ideal  for  the  construction  of  a 
modern  Boys'  Club  and  the  location  is  the 
best  possible  to  care  for  a  boy  population  In 
excess  of  6,000  in  the  area. 

The  record  established  by  the  Boys'  Club 
over  the  past  34  years  has  l>een  applauded  by 
civic,  social  and  religious  leaders  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  in  this  area  and  the  need  for 
its  continued  operation  is  indeed  imperative. 


PROPOSED  PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half   of    myself    and    Senators    Beall, 


Hartke.  and  Smathers.  as  cosponsors,  a 
bill  that  would  permit  millions  of  small 
investors   to   buy  a  share  in  peace. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  "Peace  by 
Investment  Corporation"  that  would  ex- 
pand by  billions  of  dollars  the  flow  of 
private  U.S.  investments  in  economic 
development  projects  located  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  free  world. 
The  unique  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
corporation  would  obtain  its  investment 
funds  primarily  from  millions  of  small 
investors,  who  would,  in  effect,  be  buy- 
ing a  share  in  peace. 

The  new  bill  is  a  complete  reworking 
and  comprehensive  improvement  of  ear- 
lier proposals,  based  upon  additional 
study  and  consultation  in  the  United 
States  and  other  continents  during  the 
past  2  years.  The  financial  and  eco- 
nomic basis  for  the  bill  is  principally 
the  work  of  Benjamin  A.  Javits,  my 
brother,  well-known  lawyer  and  author, 
who  for  many  years  has  written  exten- 
sively on  the  subject,  and  Leon  H.  Key- 
serling,  well-known  economist  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today,  initial  and  temporary 
capital  funds  for  the  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  totaling  $io6  million, 
would  be  subscribed  to  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Treasury.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  years  of  its  operations,  to 
obtain  added  funds  for  its  investment 
purposes,  the  Corporation  would  also  be 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  $125  million 
in  any  one  year,  and  in  an  aggregate 
outstanding  amount  not  exceedinij  $600 
million.  Duiing  this  initial  period,  the 
Corporation  would  function  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States.  But  upon  retire- 
ment of  the  basic  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal investment  in  the  project  by  the 
Treasury,  the  Corporation  would  go 
through  an  orderly  transition  from  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  private 
operations  and  management. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
retirement  of  these  initial  subscriptions 
and  borrowings  with  earnings  in  invest- 
ments and  with  permanent  capital  funds 
obtained  by  offering  stock  for  public  sale, 
predominantly  to  small  investors,  at  a 
price  yielding  $5  per  share  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  issuance  of  this  stock 
would  be  authorized  by  the  bill  in  a  total 
amount  of  $15  billion,  not  more  than  half 
of  which  could  t>e  during  thej()rst  6  years 
of  the  oix'ration  of  the  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The  plan  also  includes  an  insurance 
feature  designed  to  protect  investment 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  against  cer- 
tain types  of  risk. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  reflects  growing  realization  that 
government-s  and  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  bring  enduring  peace,  with- 
out the  con.solidation  and  expansion 
of  people-to-people  relationships.  Eco- 
nomic relationships  are  fundamental  to 
human  relationships,  and  private  eco- 
nomic endeavors  are  inseparable  from 
systems  of  human  freedom.  Tliis  meas- 
ure is  designed  to  establish  and  expand 
people-to-people  relationship.-  m  the  eco- 
nomic field;  to  encourage  an  expanded 
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now  of  private  capital  investment  from 
the  United  States  into  economically 
sound  enterprises  in  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  throupih  mutual  economic  prog- 
ress; to  enlarge  the  number  of  private 
mvestors  participatinc;  m  this  flow  of 
capital  so  as  to  forne  more  direct  links 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  re- 
duce gradually  thereby  thf  need  for  US. 
public  investment  and  grants  overseas: 
to  help  redirect  the  total  flow  of  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States  ?o  that  in- 
creasing portions  of  this  total  flow  go  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  thus  be  in 
better  harmony  with  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
effective  management  of  its  international 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

The  onrushmg  Soviet  economic  chal- 
lenge underscores  a  fact  which  has  been 
evident  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — 
that  our  own  national  and  economic  se- 
curitv  depends  upon  our  willingness  and 
ability  to  play  a  substantial  economic 
rolf  in  the  advancement  of  industrializa- 
tion agricultural  productivity,  and  living 
-tandards  \\hich  are  now  so  abysmally 
low  in  many  areas  of  the  free  and  non- 
committed  world  I'ndoubtedly,  public 
funds  from  the  United  Stales,  from  other 
countries  and  from  international  agen- 
cies, will  need  to  be  continued  for  some 
years  and  even  enlaiged  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  thp  flow  of  private  capital 
needs  to  be  expanded  enormously  in  the 
years  ahead,  if  a  stable  productive  struc- 
ture is  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  cre- 
ated with  the  help  of  public  funds. 

Equally  important  as  tl^.e  economic 
factors  are  the  political  and  social  fac- 
tors. By  demonstrating  throughout  the 
world  not  only  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  help  to  make  rcstxjnsible  sov- 
ereign governments  work  for  the  -benefit 
of  free  peoples  everywheie,  but  also  that 
we  can  help  to  make  resi>onsible  private 
enterprise  work  for  the  b^iiefit  of  free 
peoples  everywhere,  we  may  by  precept 
and  example  enlarge  the  appeal  of  our 
admixture  of  private  enterpiise  and  gov- 
ernment in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
And  by  making  it  possible  for  other  peo- 
ples to  rise  out  of  starvation  or  depriva- 
tion to  a  degree  of  production  which  will 
make  further  improvement  in  living 
standards  mcreasmgly  feasible  through 
their  own  eflorts,  we  shall  have  gotten 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
peace 

Further,  the  sound  and  rxpanding 
opening  up  of  the  trade  and  market  op- 
portunities which  will  result  from  an 
improved  technology  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  can  make  an  immense  con- 
tribution to  our  own  long-range  economic 
advancement  at  a  steady  growth  ratp 
with  beneficent  consequences  in  the  form 
of  business  and  farm  prosperity,  i:^. - 
creased  job  opportunities  and  better  liv- 
ing standards  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  basic  criteria  for  the  entire  in- 
vestment program  contained  in  the  bill 
require  that  the  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation  make  the.se   findings: 

First.  That  each  specific  investment 
is  in  furtherance  of  an  undertaking 
which  is  economically  sound,  actually 
or  potentially  profitable    and  consistent 


with  U\e  sound,  long-range  economic  dc- 
vt'iopnient  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located: 

Second.  That  the  country  in  which 
the  undertaking  is  located  shall  have 
had  full  information  with  respect  to  it 
and  opportunity  to  express  a  judgment 
as  to  its  desirability; 

Third.  That  the  investment  is  not  in 
competition  with  nor  duplicative  of 
other  private  investment  programs  or 
other  public  programs  of  the  United 
States  or  of  international  agencies 
which  give  reasonable  promise  of  ac- 
complishing comparable  results  in  ac- 
cord with  the  purpose  of  this  act; 

Fourth.  That  each  investment,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  country  in  which 
it  is  located,  is  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral international  economic  and  polit- 
ical policies  of  the  United  States; 

Fifth.  That  the  investment  program 
in  general  is  consistent  with  the  short- 
range  and  long-range  c>ohcy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power  within  the  domestic  economy: 

Sixth.  That  the  investment  program 
in  general  is  consistent  with  the  short- 
range  and  long-range  need  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
balance  of  payments  position;  and 

Seventh.  That  the  investment  pro- 
gram in  general,  and  in  its  specific  ap- 
plications, is  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
country  to  which  the  investment  flows 
and  country  from  which  it  emanates. 
taking  into  account  not  only  purely 
economic  considerations  but  also  con- 
sideration of  human  improvement  un- 
der free  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  18,  the  Hon- 
orable Norman  Manley,  Q.C  .  Premier  of 
Jamaica,  addressed  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  here,  in  Washington.  Several 
of  the  excellent  points  which  he  made 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  have  a  par- 
ticular bearing  on  the  need  for  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation  which  this  legislation  would 
establish. 

I  believe  that  Premier  Manley  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  one  of  the  tru- 
est friends  of  democratic  institutions  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  which  are  strug- 
gling to  raise  the  standards  of  hfe  among 
their  people.  He  is  leading  his  people 
to  economic  development  along  demo- 
cratic paths.  He  is  not  interested  in 
exploring  the  tragic  possibilities  of  eco- 
nomic growth  through  Communist,  to- 
talitarian means  or  through  dangerous 
liaison  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

He  needs  our  support.  His  words 
speak  for  themselves,  Mr,  President, 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  bill  and  excerpts  from  his  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will   be   received   and   appropriately   re 
ferred;   and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and    excerpts    will    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1965 )  to  establish  a  Peace 

by  Investment  Corporation,  and  for 
other  related  purpases,  introduced  by 
Mr,  Javits  'for  him.self  and  other  Sena- 
torsi,   was   received    read   twice  by   its 


title,  refen-ed  to  the  Committer  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed   in   the   Record,   as   follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnute 
of  Repre!tentativr.t  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled. 

GENERAL    PUaPOSES 

Sec.  1  The  recent  establlsbnient  of  the 
"Peace  Corpe"  reflect*  growing  realization 
that  governmenu  and  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  bring  enduring  peace,  without 
the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  people- 
to-people  relationships.  Economic  relation- 
ships are  fundamental  to  human  relation- 
ships, and  private  economic  endeavors  are 
Inseparable  frqni  systems  of  human  freedom 
This  measure  \)s  designed  to  establish  and 
expand  people-to-people  relationships  in  the 
economic  field:  to  encourage  an  expanded 
flow  of  private  capital  Investment  from  the 
United  States  Into  economically  sound  en- 
terprises in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace  through 
mutual  economic  progress;  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  private  Investors  participating  in 
this  flow  of  capital  so  as  to  forge  more  di- 
rect links  among  the  peoples  of  the  world: 
to  reduce  gradually  thereby  the  need  for 
United  States  public  Investment  and  grants 
overseas;  to  help  redirect  the  total  flow  of 
capital  from  the  United  States  so  that  In- 
crea.sing  portions  of  this  total  flow  go  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  thus  be  in  better 
harmony  With  the  domestic  economic  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  the  effective  man- 
agement of  its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems. 

PEACE      BY      IKVESTMEKT      CORPORATION:       BASIC 

rUNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Corporation)  with  the  fol- 
lowing basic  functions  In  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(1)  As  an  equity  investment  agency,  to 
purchase  the  securitlea  and  obligations  of, 
or  make  loans  to  (a)  any  underdeveloped 
country  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
(b)  any  public  agency  or  iiistrumentality  of 
any  such  country,  or  (c  )  any  private  or  semi- 
private  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
doing  or  intending  to  do  buslne.ss  wholly  or 
mainly  in  any  such  country  or  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  or  assisting  In  fi- 
nancing any  undertaking  to  expand  such  in- 
dustrial, mining,  construction,  or  agricul- 
tural activity  in  such  country  or  countries 
as  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Corporation, 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  As  an  investment  trust,  to  purchase 
minor  stock  interests  in  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  already  In  being  under  ef- 
fective management  and  engaged  substanti- 
ally in  Investment  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, to  the  extent  that  such  purchases  are 
clearly  desirable  In  conducting  the  financial 
functions  of  the  Corporation  on  a  sound  and 
prudent  basis; 

(3)  To  establish  an  insurance  system,  on 
an  actuarially  sound  basis  Including  such 
premiums  as  are  required,  designed  to  pro- 
tect all  or  part  of  the  outstanding  invest- 
ments under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
against  loss  arising  from  any  cause.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  political  or  military 
events; 

(4)  To  establish  a  second  insurance  sys- 
tem (distinct  from  that  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section),  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis  Including  such  premiums  as  are 
required,  designed  to  protect  against  loes  for 
specified  causes,  not  Including  mismanage- 
ment, all  or  part  of  the  outstanding  invest- 
ments of  private  investors  (other  than  the 
Corporation)  in  any  undertaking  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section). 
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BASIC      CRITERIA       FOR       INVESTMENT      PR(XiRAM 

Sec  3  In  carrying  forward  the  investment 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall  be 
guided  by  these  basic  criteria,  and  shall 
make  appropriate  flnding.s  accordingly: 

1 1 )  That  each  specific  Investment  is  in 
furtherance  of  an  undertaking  which  is  eco- 
nomically sound,  actually  or  potentially 
profitable,  and  consistent  with  the  sound 
long-range  economic  development  of  the 
country  In  which   It  is  located; 

I  2)  Thai  the  country  in  which  the  under- 
taking is  located  shall  have  had  full  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  it  and  opportunity  to 
express  a  Judgment  as  to  its  desirability; 

(3)  That  the  investment  is  not  in  compe- 
tition with  nor  duplicative  of  other  private 
Investnaent  programs  or  other  public  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Stales  or  of  interna- 
tional agencies  which  give  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  accomplishing  comparable  results  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  That  each  Investment,  taking  into 
account  the  country  in  which  it  is  located, 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  International 
economic  and  political  policies  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  That  the  investment  program  in  gen- 
eral is  consistent  with  tlie  short-range  and 
long-range  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  within  the 
domestic   economy; 

(6)  That  the  investment  program  in  gen- 
eral is  consistent  with  the  short-range  and 
long-range  need  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  balance  of  payments 
position; 

(7)  That  the  investment  program  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  its  specific  applications,  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  country  to  which  the 
Investment  flows  and  country  from  wliich 
It  emanates,  taking  into  account  not  only 
purely  economic  considerations  but  also 
consideration  of  human  improvement  under 
free  institutions. 


BASIC     FINANCING     OF     PEACE     BY      INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.   (a)    The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  consisting  in  part  of  one  hun- 
dred shares   of  par   value  of  $1.000,(X)0   per 
share  of  class  A  stock,  which  shall   be  the 
only  stock  of  the  Corporation  having  voting 
power  so  long  as   any  of   it   is  outstanding. 
This  class  A  stock  shall  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  United  States  Government,     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  subscriptions,  and 
the    purposes    for    which    securities   may    be 
Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude such  subscription.    Payment  under  this 
paragraph  to  the  Corporation  for  the  sub- 
scription  of   the   United   States   and   repay- 
ments thereof  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.     Certifi- 
cates   evidencing    stock    ownership    by    the 
United  States  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or   to   such   other   person   or   persons  as  he 
may  designate  from  time  to  time.     Neither 
the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  nor  the  provisions  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
shall    apply   to    the   Corporation    or   to    the 
original  Issue  of  Its  securities  while  class  A 
stock  is  outstanding. 

(b|  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  In- 
crease Its  capital  stock  by  offering  for  public 
sale  3,000.000.(X)0  shares  of  class  B  stock  at 
par  value  of  $5,(X)0  per  share.  This  stock 
shall  be  placed  on  public  sale  to  net  the 
Corporation  $5,000  per  share,  with  an  over- 
ride not  exceeding  $0  30  per  share  to  cover 
distribution  costs:  Provided,  that  not  more 
than  1,500,000,000  shares  of  this  class  B  stock 
In  the  aggregate,  nor  more  than  500,000,000 
shares  In  any  one  year,  shall  be  sold  so  long 


as  the  Corporation  remains  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act.  The  Corporation,  with  af^roval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  by 
regulation  determine  the  maximum  amount 
of  such  class  B  stock  which  may  be  held  at 
any  time  by  any  individual,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  held  at  any  time 
by  btislness  enterprises  and  other  organiza- 
tions of   various  types   and   sizes. 

(c)    The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time,  for  purchase  bv  the  Sec- 
ret4»ry  of  the  Treasury,  its  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations:    Provided.  That 
the  issue  of  such  obligations  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,000  In  any  one  year,  nor  shall  the 
aggregate   amount  of   such   obligations  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  exceed  $600,000,000, 
nor  shall  any  such  obligations  be  i.<^sued  more 
than   six    years    from   the   date   of   the   first 
issue,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations  be  is- 
sued  except   so  long  as  the   Corporation  re- 
mains   an    agency    of   the    United    States    as 
provided  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.     Such 
obligations  shall   have   such   varied  maturi- 
ties,  not  In  excess  of  twenty  years,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
approval   of   the   Secretary   of   the   TYeasury, 
with  periodic  retirement  of  each  obligation 
commencing  in  xhe  first  year  sub.sequent  to 
its  original    issue:    Provided    That   any  such 
obligations  may  be  retired  at   the  option  of 
the    Corporation    before    maturity    in    such 
manner  as  may  be  .stipulated  therein.     Each 
obligation  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   shall,  so   long  as   the   Corporation 
remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  current 
average  rate  on  outstandmg  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
such  obligation;   and  when  the  Corporation 
is  no  longer  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  each  such 
obligation  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  centun  per  annum.     The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  to  use  as  a  public-debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  of  any  securities  Issued 
after  July  31,  1945,  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  and  extended  to  Include  such  purpose. 
Payment   by   the  Treasury  under  this  sub- 
section of  the  purchase  price  of  such  obliga- 
tions   of    the    Corporation    and    repayment 
thereof  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  treated 
as   public   debt  transactions  of   the   United 
States. 

(d)    One-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of    class    B    stock    issued    under    subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  set  aside  by  the 
Corporation  In  a  special  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished    by    the    Corporation.      This    special 
fund   shall   be   utilized    (1)    to  retire   fully, 
within  a  period  of  six  years  or  less  from  tlie 
initial  Issuance  of  such  class  B  stock,   the 
class  A  stock  of  the  Corporation  issued  under 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section,   and   (2)    to 
retire  fully  the  obligation  issued  under  sub- 
section   (c)    of   this  section   In   accord  with 
the  terms  of  retirement  contained  in  such 
obligations.     This  special  fund  shall  be  in- 
vested or  reinvested  by  the  Corporation  in 
interest-bearing   obligations    of    the   United 
Slates  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  in- 
terest and   principal   by  the  United  States. 
Provided,  that  when  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  obligations  issued  under 
subsection    (c)    of    this   section    shall    have 
been  retired  in  full,  any  balance  remaining 
in   this  special   fund   shall    be  merged  with 
other    funds    of    the    Corporation    obtained 
through  the  sale  of  class  B  stock  and  shall 
thereupon  be  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  all  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  and  as  earn- 
ings from  Its  operations,  shall  be  available 
for  its  general  purposes  under  this  Act. 


INITIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec,  5,  (a)  Until  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  Section  6  of  this  Act  are  fullv  met,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  an  lndei>endent  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
during  its  existence  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  (herein  referred  to  as  the  Board*, 
composed  of  (D  five  members  appointed 
irom  private  life  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
collectively  possess  broad  experience  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  economic  endeavor;  (2)  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  serve  ex  officio; 
(3)  four  members  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  from  various  United  States  "agen- 
cies concerned  with  international  economic 
development;  and  (4)  a  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  Preisident  of  the  Corporation 
as  set  forth  below,  who  may  be  appointed 
from  private  life  or  from  public  service. 
All  members,  except  those  serving  ex  officio, 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  members.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  A  majority  of  the  Directors 
!:hall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  shall 
be  taken  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
IJresent. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  designate  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  se%-en  members,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  (exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Corporation)  sharr  be  members  appointed 
from  private  life.  The  execuUve  committee 
shall  perform  the  functions  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Board  at  such  times  and  to 
such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 

private  life   shall   receive  $ per   diem 

when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  neces- 
sary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

(f)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of 

$ per  annum,  and  who  shall  serve  as 

chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
iis  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  President 
of  the  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  bylaws,  appoint  such  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  define 
their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation, 

(g)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Corporation,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 

receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $ per 

annimi.  The  Executive  Vice  President  shall 
serve  as  President  of  the  Corporation  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent thereof  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  office 

(h)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate  in 
the  deliberation  upon  or  the  determination 
of  any  question  affecting  his  personal  In- 
terests, or  the  interests  of  any  government, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  assocfttlon  lii 
which  he  Is  directly  or  indirectlv  person- 
ally interested. 

(1)  The  President  may  also  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Board,  composed 
of  Individuals  drawn  from  private  and  pub- 
lic life  outside  of  the  United  States,  who 
need  not  be  citizens  nor  residents  of  the 
United  States. 
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•mANSFTR  OF  PKACS  BT  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
TO   PHIVATi:   OWNERSHIP  AND    M  A  N  AGF.M  EST 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  the  class  A  stock  of  thp 
Corporation  has  been  retired  Ip.  fail  within 
the  period  of  six  years  or  Irsa  prij'.ided  In 
Section  4idi  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  submission  t  <  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommendations for  such  lec^i^'.it.ur.  ..s  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  fc^r  the  orderly  tran- 
sition of  the  Corpora 'inn  from  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  a  cori>oration  under 
private  ownership  and  management,  includ- 
i:ig  (1)  appropriate  provision  fur  transfer  to 
the  owners  of  tne  outstanding  class  B  stock 
of  the  Corporation  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Corporation,  (2)  appropriate  provi- 
sion for  vesting  in  such  owners  of  class  B 
stock  the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration originaiiy  vested  in  the  owners  of 
class  A  stock,  with  each  owner  of  class  B 
stock  being  thereupon  entitled  to  one  vote 
p«r  share,  ar.d  (3)  such  additional  provi- 
.slons  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  any 
outstanding  investments  In  the  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  may  defer  submission  to 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  the  tran- 
sition pursuant  to  this  section  if  he  finds 
that  an  InsufHcie:;:  portion  of  the  obliga- 
tions purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  Section  4(c)  of  this 
Act  have  been  retired  to  Justify  the  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  from  public  to  private 
ownership   and   management. 

(b)  In  connection  with  such  transfer,  a 
complete  and  final  accounting  shall  be  made 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  Government,  at 
which  time  the  Government  shall  receive 
reasonable  compensation  for  all  Government 
services  rendered  the  Corporation. 

t.KNPR^L     COHPORATE     POWERS     AND     DtTTlES 

Stc.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Us  functions  under  this  Act  the  Cor- 
p>oration  shall  have  succession  In  Its  corpo- 
rate name  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed:  may 
sue  and  b»  ?ued  In  its  corporate  name;  may 
adopt,  an.end  and  repeal  bylaws,  niles.  and 
regulptloas  gover:;ing  the  manner  in  which 
Its  business  may  be  conducted  and  the 
;x)wera  vested  In  it  may  be  exercised:  may 
make  and  carry  out  such  contracts  and 
agreements  as  are  nece.ssary  and  advisable 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  may 
purchase,  discount,  rediscount,  sell,  and  ne- 
gotiate (With  or  wi'hout  Its  endorsement 
or  g'laranteei  and  guara:itee  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange  acceptances.  In- 
cluding bankers'  acceptances,  cable  transfers, 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  in  car- 
rvlng  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act;  may 
appf'in^  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officer?*  and  employees  .  s  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  without 
regard  t^  the  civil  service  :aws  or  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  HH9,  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties  delegate  to  them  such 
powera  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  may 
be  necessary,  require  bonds  of  such  of 
them  as  may  be  desirable  and  fix  the  pen- 
alties and  pay  the  premiums  of  such 
bonds:  may  assign  tr  sell  at  public  or  pri- 
vate snle.  or  otherwise  dispo-se  of  for  cash 
or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  determined  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence if  debt,  contract  claim,  personal 
proper*  y.  or  securl'v  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion ill  connf^c':.  ri  with  the  payment  of 
loans  or  other  i-.h nations,  and  collect  or 
compromise  all  m  <a  ions  held  by  the  Cor- 
pcffatlon:  n. a  .  se-  ;i  or  engage  such  sub- 
sidiary age:,  .iv-,  ;.,  ■  ^.f  United  States  or  in 
underdeveloped  countries  as  will  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  Corporation  and  may 
enable  such  subsidiary  agencies  to  sell 
class  B  stock  or  to  sell  their  own  stock  for 
the   purpose   of   buying  class   B  stock;    may 


acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  donations 
such  real  property  or  any  interest  therein, 
and  m.ay  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dlsjxjse  of 
such  real  property,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business;  shall  deter- 
mine the  character  of  and  the  necessity  for 
its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  shall  be  Incurred, 
allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  the  provlsloiw 
of  this  Act,  and  provisions  of  law  specifi- 
cally applicable  to  Government  corporations; 
may  pay  dividends  on  class  B  .stock  out  of 
profits  or  other  earnings;  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  malls  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  may  be  applicable  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government 
until  such  time  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States;  and  shall  be  subject 
to  Federal  taxation  from  the  time  that  it 
censes  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  exclude  other  lawful  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  955  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
any  person,  including  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  association,  may 
upon  proper  authorization  act  for  or  par- 
ticipate with  the  Corporation  In  any  opera- 
tion or  transaction  engaged  in  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(c)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  as  amended  (31  U,S.C. 
846),  U  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  E>evelopment  Corporation" 
the  words  "World  Development  Corporation." 

PEVAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Coiporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  makes  false  entry  In  any  book  of  the 
Corporation,  or  makes  false  report  or  state- 
ment for  the  Corporation,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  Ave 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, rebate,  or  reward,  or  shall  enter 
Into  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  or  agreement, 
express  or  Implied,  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  Corporation  or  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully to  defeat  Its  purposes,  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

REPORTS    AND    STUDIES 

Sec  9.  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  President  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion, a  complete  and  detailed  annual  report 
of  Its  operations  under  this  Act 

Sec.  10  The  Corp>oration,  Immediately 
upon  Its  establishment,  shall  commence 
studies  of  additional  measures,  including  tax 
measures,  which  would  further  promote  the 
flow  of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  underdeveloped  areajs  of  the  world 
and  be  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States.  Such 
studies  shall  be  amplified  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  Corporation.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  and  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation. 
it  shall  prepare  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Initial  results  of  such  studies.  In- 
cluding legislative  recommendations. 

CITATION 

Skc.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Peace    by   Investment   Corporation    Act   of 


The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr,  Javits 
are  as  follows: 

Excerpts   From    the    Address    bt    the    Hon- 
orable Norman  Manley.  QC,  Premier  or 
Jamaica      at    the     National    Press    Club. 
Washincton.  DC  .  April  18.  1961 
We  make  the  maximum  effort  to  develop 
ourselves  out  of  otir  own  resources.     We  do 
not  come  asking  for  gifts.     We  are  prepared 
to  depend  on  progress  for  loans  of  money. 
We  do  not  ask  for  money  to  be  spent  to  de- 
fend ourselves  by  trying  to  build  some  dams 
against  communism,  and  as  far  as  there  are 
Communist  forces  In  the  West  Indies,  we  can 
take  care  of  them.     All  we  ask  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  fast  enough  and  we  know 
exactly  what  to  do  with  them   and  how  to 
do  It 

We  do  not  ark  for  money  to  build  our 
forces  to  stem  revolutions.  All  we  want  is 
sound  business  deals,  and  we  will  guarantee 
payment  a  hundred  percent. 

We  look  forward  to  the  sort  of  help  we 
can  get  from  your  International  lending 
agencies,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  reorganize  and  stream- 
line, because  I  confess  for  myself  that  I  have 
been  bewildered  to  know  how  to  find  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  those  agencies 

We  in  Jamaica  are  the  first  colony  of  otir 
type  to  go  to  the  money  market  in  New  York 
and  borrow  money  on  Jamaican  bonds  which 
we  are  selling  with  a  premium  paying  over 
7  percent  Good  money,  gentlemen,  good 
money.  You  come  and  help  us  set  up  In- 
dustry: you  Inrest  In  our  gorgeous  climate 
with  your  tourist  trade. 

I  hope  that  some  day  some  sort  of  new 
agency  will  be  created  In  the  Americas  •  •  • 
with  some  assurance  or  guarantee  ffom  the 
Government  for  small  funds  that  people 
would  like  to  Invest  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  so  long  as  they  were  sure  the  de- 
velopment was  secure,  because  there  must  be 
thousands  of  people,  who  under  the  crisis  of 
the  Caribbean  and  who  under  the  crisis  of 
Latin  America,  would  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  development  properly 
conceived  in  those  fields. 

As  far  jis  we  are  concerned,  we  welcome 
those  who  come  In  to  help  us.  We  have  no 
fear  of  economic  domination.  Money  Is 
money,  and  Investment  Is  Investment.  We 
welcome  It.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove 
to  the  world  what  a  country  like  ours,  made 
up  of  all  sorts  of  people,  beset  by  every  sort 
of  problem  of  economic  difficulty,  all  we  ask 
Is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  that  we  can 
do  the  Job  and  to  become  a  living  example 
to  the  world  that  there  is  not  only  one  road 
for  underdeveloped  countries,  but  another 
road,  the  road  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
observance  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

Mr,  JAVITS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  earlier  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  called  the  'Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Bill."  the  development  of  a  concept 
of  my  brother,  Benjamin  Javits,  and 
Leon  Keyserling,  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
private  economy  to  bring  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
billions  of  dollars  of  US.  private  invest- 
ment raised  from  people  who  will  each 
be  buying  a  share  for  peace. 

Madam  President,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bill  is  introduced/on  a  day  when 
we  have  had  a  speech  by  the  President 
and  other  controversies,  so  that  perhaps 
it  may  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant,  one  of  the  most 
bright,  and  one  of  the  most  initiative- 
producing  ideas  I  have  yet  seen  in  the 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  in  which 
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I  have  been  ardently  engaged  ever  since 
1945.  I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 
very  much.  The  bill  is  sponisored  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Be.allI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers),  and  me.  I  hope  very  much 
it  will  have  early  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  is  referred. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958,  RELATING  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL   AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  a  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legi,«>lation  be  printed  in 
the  Recofid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  witliout  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  puipose  of  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recoud. 

The  bill  'S.  1969  •  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  a  class  of  ."supplemental  air 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Conuiierce. 

The  statement  of   purpose   and  need 

presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson  is  as  follows: 

Statement  or   Plrpose   and  Need  for 

Proposed  Legislation 

( A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of 

1958.   as  amended,   to  provide   for   a   class 

of  tupplemenUl  air  carriers,  and  for  other 

purposes  i 

The  Board,  on  January  28.  laSO.  in  the 
Large  Irreguli.r  Air  Carrier  Investigation, 
docket  5132,  issued  temporary  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  neceasiiy  for  sup- 
plemental air  service  to  a  number  of  air  car- 
riers found  by  the  B-Mrd  to  be  fit  to  receive 
Lhem.  Under  these  cia-tificates,  supplemental 
au-  carriers  were  authorized  to  conduct  with- 
out reference  to  any  specified  terminal  or 
intermediate  pomis  rot  more  than  10  flights 
carrying  individually  ticketed  poasengera  or 
individually  waybilleil  property  in  the  same 
direcUon  between  any  single  pair  of  points 
in  any  caleiidkr  month,  and  to  render  un- 
limited planeload  clvarter  services.  This  au- 
thorization was  limited  to  interstate  air 
transportaUon.  It  v  as  the  latest  step  in 
the  development  of  tJiis  industry  which  was 
originally  known  a*  large  irregular  air 
carriers  ■■ 

A    number    of    air    carriers    certificated    to 
render    route     type    service    peuUoned     the 
U.S.    Court    of    Appeals    for    the    District    of 
Columbia  Circuit   for  review  of  the   Board's 
order     and    opinion    of     January    28      1959 
On     April      7,      i960,     the     court     rendered 
Its  decision   in  Vnttecl  Statps  Unrs  et  at.  v. 
Cirtl  AeronautiCH  Boerd    (278  F.   2d  446 1     in 
which   it   found   that  the  Boards   action    In 
certificating  supplemental   ,ilr  carrier  opera- 
tions was  legally  deficient  in  three  respects: 
"1.  The  certihcates  .ssued  by  the  B<jard  do 
not   specify    the   terminal    and   Intermediate 
polnu   between   which  air   transportation   Is 
authorized    but    grant    a    blanket   authoriza- 
tion  to  operate   between  any   two  points   in 
the  United  States 

"2.  Tlie  certificates  Issued  by  the  Board 
cwitain  a  limftatlon  of  10  flights  per  month 
in  the  same  direction  between  the  same  two 


points.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  this 
limitation  was  In  violation  of  Section  401(e) 
of  the  act  which  provides:  "No  term,  condi- 
tion, or  limitation  of  a  certificate  shall  re- 
strict the  right  of  an  air  carrier  to  add  to  or 
change    schedules   •   •   •. 

"3.  In  referring  to  the  determination  of 
fitnera  i-equired  by  Section  401(d)  of  the  act, 
the  court  pointed  out  (one  Judge  dissent- 
ing) that  the  Board  gave  the  same  nation- 
wide cargo  and  passenger  authority  to  each 
of  the  applicants  to  which  It  issued  certifi- 
cates The  court  stated  that  in  many  In- 
stances the  prior  operations  of  the  individual 
applic.ints  had  been  small  or  specialized  and 
that  their  financial  resources  were  inade- 
quaU  for  the  newly  authorized  operations. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  court's 
standard  of  fitness  that  each  carrier  must 
establish  would  be  greater  than  that  found 
by  the  Board  to  be  neces.sary  for  .supple- 
mental service." 

As  a  stopgap  measure  to  avoid  immediate 
cessaUon  of  the  supplemental  air  carrier  in- 
dustry, the  Congress  enacted  PL.  86-661  ap- 
proved July  14.  I960.  Under  this  legisla- 
tioii  the  Board  Is  given  tempor.iry  authority 
to  permit  supplemental  air  carriers  lo  con- 
duct operations  for  20  months.  However, 
legislation  of  a  more  permanent  nature  is 
needed  if  there  is  to  be  any  assurance  that 
the  supplemental  air  ciurier  industry  is  to 
c  mtlnue  in  existence. 

The  Board  has  found  that  the  supplcmen- 
t.l  air  carriers  have  performed  a  useful 
public  service  and  has  a  definite  place  and 
role  in  neeting  thU  Nations  air  transpor- 
tation needs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  conUnued  existence  of  the  Irregular  air 
carrier  fleet  is  of  real  value  in  tenns  of 
naUonal  defense,  and  It  Is  evident  that  the 
future  ability  of  the  irregular  air  carriers 
to  serve  the  military,  as  they  are  doing  now 
and  have  done  so  ably  in  the  past,  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  operate  their  planes 
In  commercial  activiUes  when  not  engaged 
In  service  for  the  military. 

The  Board  recommends  changes  In  the  law 
as  follows: 

1  The  law  should  be  made  clear  that  a 
carrier  may  request,  and  be  authorized  to 
perform,  limited  services  supplemental  to 
those  furnished  by  the  regular  air  carriers, 
and  the  Board  should  be  expressly  author- 
ized to  Issue  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  for  supplemental  service 
containing  limitations  on  the  type  and 
extent  of  service  authorized. 

2  The  Board  should  be  euthorlzijd  to 
grant  a  blanket  authorization  without  hav- 
ing to  dcFignate  specific  points. 

3  The  present  stringent  requirement  of 
fitness  should  be  reduced  so  that  only  general 
findings  of  fitness  need  be  made  for  supple- 
men  t.al  serrlee. 

4  Statutory  operating  rights  should  be 
granted  to  the  existing  holders  of  supple- 
mental air  carrier  certificates  in  the  nature 
of  a  "grandfather"  provision,  thus  assur- 
ing the  continuity  of  operations  presently 
being  condtjcted  by  the  supplemental  air 
carriers. 

The  draft  bill  attached  has  been  prepared 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations 


confer  unofficially  on  ways  and  means 
to  promote  greater  cooperation  among 
the  members  of  the  alliance. 

The  law.  enacted  on  Sf  piember  7  1960 
provided  for  a  yea:  and  a  hail  ol  \^uik,' 
to  be  terminated  on  January  31    1962 

Unfortunately,  the  1960  naUonal  elec- 
tion and  installation  of  a  new  admin- 
istration resulted  in  a  considerable  delay 
in  the  appointment  of  the  membership 
of  the  Commission.  Consequently  it 
was  not  possible  to  hold  Uie  fiist  organi- 
zation meeting  before  April  8    1961 

Unless  the  Ufe  of  the  Commis.sion  is 
extended,  its  working  time  will  be  seri- 
ously curtailed. 

To  better  enable  the  Conmiission  to 
caiTy  out  its  purposes,  I  am  introducinc 
a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  a  5-month  pe- 
riod— until  June  30,  1962. 

Intel-nation  conferences  among  the 
members  of  NATO  on  a  nonofficial  leve! 
offer.  I  believe,  real  promise  for  closer 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural  co- 
operation, as  well  as  opportunity  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  security,  prep- 
ress, and  peace. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  out  of  such 
conferences  can  come  ideas  and  recom- 
mendations that  can  bind  the  alliance 
more  strongly  together  to  benefit  member 
countries,  separately  and  collectively 
and  to  better  fulfill  the  overall  objectives 
of  NATO. 

The  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Com- 
m:.s.sion  would,  in  my  judgment,  serve 
our  national  interest  and  the  cause  of 
peace.  -^.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately lef erred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93 i  to 
extend  through  June  30.  1962.  the  life 
of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO.  intr(xiuced  by  Mr.  Wix-ey.  was 
received,  i-ead  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feii-ed  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


DESIGNATION  OF  1ST  DAY  OF  JULY 
IN  EACH  YEAR  AS  TOM  SAWY'ER 
DAY.  USA  • 


EXTENSION    OF    U.S.    CITIZENS 
COMMISSION  ON  NATO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  to  extend  for  5 
months  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Com- 
mission on  NATO 

During  tlie  86Lh  Coi.Kress.  a  law — Pub- 
lic Imw  86-719 — wa.-;  enacted  to  establish 
a  Citizen.";  Commissjon  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Trraty  Organization.  The  pur- 
pose wotild  be   to  authorize  citizens  to 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  Missouri  writer,  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  better  known  as  Mark  Twain 
brought  laughter  to  this  Nation  at  a  time 
when  it  needed  the  release  from  tension 
which  only  humor  can  bring. 

Soon,  the  entiie  world  was  benefiting 
from  Mark  Twain's  warmly  human 
stories. 

Then  came  the  story  of  Turn  Sawyer. 
which  put  into  word.s  of  lasting  feeling 
that  period  of  di.scovery  and  glonou.';  id- 
venture  known  as  boyhood. 

We  should  honor  this  irreat  American 
author  and  his  lasting  literary  creation 
of  American  boyhood. 

The  very  distinguished  dean  cf  the 
Missouri  congre.'>sional  delegation  I  Mr. 
Cannon  I  has  introduced  a  re.solulion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  similar  to 
the  one  I  am  about  to  send  to  the  desk 
Tl>erefore,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  on  behalf  cf 
inj.self  and  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  Syming- 
ton 1.  I  intr(^uce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  re.solutioi:  des!g::ai;iig  tlie 
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Ist  day  of  July  in  each  year  as  Tom 
Sawyer  Day.  U.S.A / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  joint  resolution  ■  S.J.  Res.  94' 
designating  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each 
year  as  "Tom  Sawyer  Day.  U  S.A." 
introduced  by  Mr  Long  of  Missouri  '  for 
himself  and  Mr  Symincton  ■  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred ro  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cmi'v. 


RULES  FOR  INSTALLATION.  INSPEC- 
TION. MAINTENANCE  AND  RE- 
PAIR OF  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unammoiLS  coiisent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  EncleI  may  be  added  as  a  cosp>on- 
sor  of  the  bill  S.  1669'  to  provide  that 
ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  prescribe  rules,  standards,  and  in- 
structions for  the  :niitallatioi;.  inspec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  certain 
parts  on  railroad  cars  and  to  require 
carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain  tracks, 
bridges,  roadbed,  and  pernianenr  struc- 
tures for  the  support  of  way.  trackage. 
and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  condi- 
tior.    and  for  other  p\n  poses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out  obiect.on,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION    SY'STEM— AD- 
DITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF    BILL 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Dougla.s.  Hart.  Humphrey. 
KucHEL.  Moss,  and  Smith  of  Maine  may 
be  added  as  additional  cospon.■^ors  of  the 
bill  'S.  1670'  to  amend  the  Intor'=tate 
Commerce  Act.  a.s  amended,  .so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes  the  next  time  the  bill  Is 
printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERCiY  — 
AMENT).MENTS  TO  AGREEMENT 
FOR  COOPERATION  WITH  TURKEY 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  amendments  to  the 
Asreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning 
the  Civil  Uies  of  Atomic  Eneiiiy  With  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 
with  accompanymg  correspondence. 
The  original  agreement  was  approved  by 
the  Pre::.idenr  on  May  3.  1955  The 
amendments  provide  thiat  the  US. 
.\tomiC  Enersiy  Commission  may  sell  or 
lea.>e  additional  amounts  of  material  to 
Turkey,  includmti  15  kiloiirams  of  ura- 
nium enriched  up  to  20  percent  in  the 
isotope  U"  The  Commission  may,  in 
Its  discretion,  make  all  or  part  of  these 
15  kilograms  available  as  material  en- 
riched up  to  90  percent  for  use  in  re- 


search and  test  reactors  and  reactor 
experiments. 

Other  highlights  of  these  amendments 
include  provisions  for  the  transfer  of 
other  radioactive  materials  in  connection 
with  defined  research  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, these  amendments  provide  for  cer- 
tain safeguards  to  assure  that  the  mate- 
rials furnished  under  the  agreement  will 
not  be  devoted  to  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
Finally,  both  pari  le.'*- reaffirm  their  com- 
mon interest  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Ag;ency  and  agree  to  con- 
sult with  each  other  to  determine  in 
what  respects  thf'  Agency  may  partici- 
pate in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  for  cooperation. 

These  documents,  which  were  received 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eln- 
erey  on  April  27.  1961,  came  before  the 
Joint  Committee  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Ace  of  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Atomic  Enehgy   Commission. 

Washington.  DC.    April   27.   1961 
Hon    Chet  Holifibld, 

Chairman.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dfar  Mr  Holitield:  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  u 
amended,  there  is  submitted  with  this  letter: 

1.  An  executed  iimendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  With  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  Republic  Concerning  Civil 
tJses  of  Atomic  Energy; 

2  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment;   and 

3.  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  amendment,  con- 
taining his  determination  that  its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security,  and  authorizing  its  execution. 

The  amendmeni .  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  would  modify  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  signed  by  the  Crov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  on  June 
10.  1955.  This  amendment  was  requested 
by  the  Turks  primarily  to  obtain  90  per- 
cent enriched  fuel  for  use  in  a  research  re- 
actor being  constructed  in  Turkey  by  an 
American  firm.  Major  features  are  sum- 
marized below. 

The  existing  agreement  provides  that  the 
Commission  will  lease  to  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  Republic,  as  fuel  for  research 
reactors,  up  to  6  kilograms  of  contained 
U--\  in  uranium  enriched  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  20  percent  U^'.  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  specify  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  such  material  may  be  transferred 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  sell  or  lease,  as  may 
be  agreed,  a  net  amount  of  15  kilograms  of 
uranium  enriched  up  to  20  percent  in  the 
isotope  U-'^\  except  as  noted  below,  for 
use  in  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments.  The 
Commission,  at  Its  discretion,  may  make  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  15  kilograms  available 
as  material  enriched  up  to  90  percent  for 
use  in  the  foregoing  facilities,  each  capable 
of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
8  kilograms  of  contained  U»"  in  uranium. 
In  addition,  article  II  provides  that  when 
any  source  or  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  requires  re- 
processing, such  reprocessing  will  be  per- 
formed either  in  Commission  facilities  or 
in   facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission. 


The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  JT^  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  Republic  for  use  as  fuel 
in  reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  material  necessary 
for  the  full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor 
project,  plus  such  additional  quantity  as.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Conimlsslon.  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  efficient  and  continuous  o})era- 
tion  of  the  reactor  or  reactors  while  re- 
placed fuel  is  radloactively  cooling  or  In 
transit,  or.  subject  to  Commission  approval. 
is  being  reprocessed  in  Turkey 

Article  III  of  the  amendmeni  provides  for 
the  transfer  to  Turkey  of  source  materials, 
special  nuclear  materials,  byproduct  ma- 
terials, other  radioisotopes,  and  stable  Iso- 
topes In  connection  with  defined  research 
projects  on  an  as-may-be-agreed  busls  The 
origiiutl  amendment  did  not  provide  fur  the 
transfer  of  such  materials. 

Article  IV  of  the  amendment  incorporates 
several  provisions  which  are  defilgned  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  material  or 
equipment  transferred  under  the  agree- 
ment will  be  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  pur- 
poses. 

In  article  V  of  the  amendment  the  parties 
affirm  their  common  Interest  In  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  agree 
to  consult  with  each  other  to  determine  In 
what  respects.  If  any,  they  desire  to  modify 
the  provisions  of  the  Agfreement  for  Co- 
operation to  provide  for  Agency  participation 
in  activities  such  as  the  administration  of 
safeguards. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force 
when  the  two  Governments  have  exchanged 
written  notifications  that  their  respective 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  T  Seaborc. 

Chairman. 


The  WHrrs  House. 
Wafihuigton.  DC  ,  April  19.  1961 
Hon    Glenn  T.  Ssabokc. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Wa-thington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Seaborg:  Under  date  of  March 
17,  you  Informed  me  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  recommended  that  I  ap- 
prove the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
Concerning  Civil  Usee  of  Atomic  iSnergy.  de- 
termine that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
authorlsse  Its  execution  The  amendment 
would  modify  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
signed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  on  June  10,   1955. 

Among  other  things,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  may  sell  or  lease 
as  may  be  agreed,  a  net  amount  of  15  kilo- 
grams of  uranium  enriched  up  to  20  percent 
(In  the  Isotope  U-— ,  except  as  noted  below, 
for  use  In  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments.  The  Com- 
mission, at  its  discretion,  may  make  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  15  kilograms  available  as 
material  enriched  up  to  90  percent  for  use 
In  the  foregoing  facilities,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8 
kilograms  of  contained  U-'=^  In  uranium 
It  also  provides  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  requires  reprocessing,  such  re- 
processing will  be  performed  either  In  Com- 
mission facilities  or  in  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotopes  U-'"  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  Republic  for  use  as  fuel  in 
reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess  ol 
the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the  full 
loading  of  each  defined  reactor  project  plus 
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siich  additional  quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Oommlsslon.  te  necessary  to  permit  the 
efficient  »ijd  continuous  operation  of  the  re- 
actor i>r  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  Is  radio- 
actively  cooling  or  In  transit  or.  subject  to 
Commission  approval  is  being  reprocessed 
In  T^irkey. 

The  amendment  fur.her  permits  the  trans- 
fer of  quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials. 
Including  U*".  U^.  and  plutonium.  on  an  as- 
may-be-agreed  basis,  for  defined  research 
projects  related  to  the  oeacef  ul  uses  of  atomic 
energy-  other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reac- 
tor   experiments. 

The  amendment  also  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  minimize  the 
possibility  that  material  or  equipment  trans- 
ferred under  the  agre«ment  will  be  diverted 
to  nonpeaceful  purposes  Finally,  the 
amendment  contains  a  provision  whereby 
the  periies  affirm  their  common  interest  in 
the  Intei^atlonal  Atoralc  Energy  Agency  and 
agree  to  consult  with  each  other  to  determine 
In  what  respects,  if  any,  they  desire  to  modify 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency. 

Pursvumt  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Eneigy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upon  Vie  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that,  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  amendn.ent  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cojperatlon  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Sates  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
enclosed  with  your  letter  of  March  17. 

(c)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  anl  the  Department  of 
State. 

Sincerely. 

John  F    Kenkedt. 

U  S  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Wa.ihington,  DC  ,  March  17.  1961 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

UzAn  Mr.  PREsiDENr:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommtnds  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  propo8«-d  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooj>eratlon  Between  the 
Government  of  the  U:ilted  States  of  America 
and  the  Go\'*rnment  of  the  Turkish  Repub- 
lic Concerning  Civil  Us*^  of  Atomic  Energy, 
determine  that  Its  peiformance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
authorize  its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  would  modify  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  slpned  by  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
on  June  10,  1955. 

Tvu-key  is  one  of  the  38  countries  with 
which  the  United  SU.tes  has  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  In  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  existing  Turkish 
agreement,  like  the  agreement  with  Ireland, 
an  amendment  to  which  you  recently  ap- 
proved, permits  the  loase  to  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  RepulMlc  by  the  Commission 
of  a  modest  quantity  of  uranium  enriched 
up  to  20  percent  la  U'-'*  for  fueling  re- 
se;\rch  reactors,  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  unclassified  lnfo:-niatlon  In  connection 
with  research  reactors  and  the  use  of  radio- 
isotopes, and  enables  private  Individuals  and 
organlEatlons  In  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide services  and  materials  to  T^irkey  In 
these  areas. 


Turkey's  principal  Interest  in  concluding 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  is  to  en- 
able It  to  obtain  uranium  enriched  up  to 
90  percent  In  U™.  in  place  of  tlie  20  per- 
cent enriched  material  now  pro\  ided  fcr,  to 
fuel  a  research  reactor  under  c».)nstrui;tlo.'i 
by  an  American  firm  In  Turkey.  X3S  policy 
permitting  the  transfer  of  material  enriched 
up  to  90  percent  In  U'"  abroad  for  u.'e  In 
research  reactors  was  adopted  following  con- 
clusion of  the  original  Tvirkish  agreement 
and  has  been  Incorporated  into  agreeinents 
with  several  other  cooperating  countries. 
This  change  was  adopted  since  uranium  of 
this  enrichment  can  have  distinct  technical 
and  economic  advantages  over  20  percent  en- 
riched material  as  fuel  in  such  facilities. 
Associated  with  the  transfer  of  90  pe;cent 
enriched  material  are  comprehensive  con- 
trols and  safeguards  which  are  designed  to 
assure  that  the  material  is  used  only  for 
peace f til  purposes. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  90  percent  fuel  and  the  associated  con- 
trols and  Fafegunrds  the  amendment  aho  In- 
corporates other  provisions  which  hav<!  be- 
come standard  in  our  bilateral  agreements 
since  the  original  Turkish  agreement  was 
signed.  Major  features  of  the  amendment 
are  summarized  below: 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  sell  or  lease,  as  m;iy  be 
agreed,  a  net  amount  of  15  kilograms  of 
uranium  enriched  up  to  20  percent  in  the 
Isotope  U*.  except  as  noted  below,  foi-  use 
in  research  reactors,  materials  testing;  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experiments.  The  <rom- 
mlssion,  at  Its  discretion,  may  make  iJl  or 
a  portion  of  the  15  kilograms  available  as 
material  enriched  up  to  90  percent  for  t^e  In 
the  foregoing  facilities,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
8   kllofrrams   of   contained    U«"  In   uranium. 

Article  in  includes  provisions  for  the 
transfer  to  Turkey,  on  an  as-may-be-agreed 
bctsis.  of  reactor  materials,  including  s]>ecial 
nuclear  materials,  for  research  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments, if  such  materials  are  not  uvall- 
able  commercially. 

The  provisions  setting  forth  the  compre- 
hensive controls  and  safeguards,  noted  above, 
are  contained  in  article  IV  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  article  V  of  the  amendment  the  p.irties 
affirm  their  common  Interest  In  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  agree  to 
consult  with  each  other  to  determine  In 
what  respects.  If  any,  they  desire  to -modify 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion to  provide  for  Agency  participation  in 
activities  such  as  the  administration  of  safe- 
guards. 

After  you  have  approved  and  authorized 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  made  the  determination  referr(?d  to 
above,  the  amendment  will  be  formally  exe- 
cuted by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public and  placed  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  in  compliance  with 
section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopeeation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  or  America  and  the  Govehnmint  or 

THE    TtTRKISH    REPTTBLIC    CONCERNING     CTVIL 

Uses  or  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Republic, 

I>eslrlng  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish   Republic  Concerning 


Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Wa^sh- 
Ington  on  June  10.  1955  (hereinalt,er  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agreement  lor  Coopera- 
tion") . 

Afrret  as  follows: 

ARTTCLE   I 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  fallows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  ArUcle 
V,  the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  informa- 
tion in  the  following  fields: 

"1.  Design,  construction  and  operation  of 
research  reactors  and  their  use  as  research, 
development,  and  engineering  tools  and  in 
medical  therapy. 

"2.  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
operation  and  use  of  research  reactors. 

'•3.  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,    agriculture,   and    industry. 

"B.  The  application  or  use  of  any  Infor- 
mation or  data  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in- 
cluding design  drawings  and  specifications, 
exclianged  uider  this  Agreement  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Party  which  receives 
and  uses  such  Information  or  data,  and  It 
is  understood  that  the  other  cooperating 
Party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, or  suitability  of  such  Information 
or  data  for  any  particular  use  or  applica- 
tion." 

article  II 

Article  II  of  the  Agreement  fcM*  Coojsera- 
tlon  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  The  Commission  will  sell  or  lease,  as 
may  be  agreed,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  uranium  enriched  up  to 
20  per  cent  In  the  Isotope  U'^^',  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  C  of  this 
Article.  In  such  quantities  as  may  be  pgreed. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  delivery  schedules  set  forth  in  contracts, 
for  fueling  defined  research  reactors,  mate- 
rials testing  reactors,  and  reactor  experi- 
ments which  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, decides  to  construct  or  authorize  {)rl- 
vate  organizations  to  construct  and  which 
are  constructed  in  Turkey  and  as  required 
in  experiments  related  thereto;  provided, 
however,  that  the  net  amount  of  any  ura- 
nium sold  or  leased  under  this  Article  dur- 
ing the  p>ertod  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  15  kilograms  of  the  Iso- 
tope IP*'  contained  In  such  uranium.  This 
net  amount  shall  be  the  gross  quantity  of 
such  contained  U*^  in  uranium  sold  or 
leased  to  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  during  the  period  of  this  Agree- 
ment less  the  quantity  of  such  contained 
U-*  In  recoverable  uranium  which  has  been 
resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment erf  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  period  of  this  Agreement  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  nation  or  international 
organization  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the   United   States   of   America. 

"B.  Within  the  limitations  contained  Ir^ 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U=^  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commission  under  this  Article 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  In  excess  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
the  full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor 
project  which  the  Government  of  the  Tur- 
kish Republic  or  persons  under  Its  Jvuisdlc- 
tlon  construct  and  fuel  with  uranium  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  provided  herein,  plus  such  additional 
quantity  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  necessary  to  permit  the  efRclent  and 
continuous  operation  of  such  reactors  or  re- 
actor experiments  while  replaced  fuel  Is 
radloactively  cooling,  is  In  transit,  or,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  E  of  this 
Article,  is  being  reprocessed  in  Turkey,  it 
being  the  intent  of  the  Commission  to  m.-ike 
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possible  the  md-.imum  usefulness  of  the  ma- 
terial so  transferred 

C  The  Commission  may.  upon  request 
\nd.  in  us  discretion,  m;i*e  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material  avail- 
able as  uranium  enriched  up  to  ninety  per 
cent  (90"c^  In  the  isotope  U  -  for  use  m 
research  reactors,  materials  testing  reactors, 
.md  reactor  experiments,  each  capable  of 
jperating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8 
kilograms  of  the  isotope  U""-'  contained  In 
such  uranium 

■D  It  is  understfxid  and  .igreed  that  al- 
though the  Government  of  tr.e  Turkish  Re- 
public may  distrlbu'.e  uranium  enriched  In 
•he  isotope  U  ■  to  authorized  u=ers  in  Tur- 
key, the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Repub- 
lic will  retain  title  to  any  uranium  enriched 
in  the  isotope  U-'^'  which  is  purchased  from 
the  Commission  at  least  until  such  time  as 
private  users  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  permitted  to  acquire  title  In  the 
United  States  of  America  to  uranium  en- 
riched   in   the   isotope   U"'. 

E  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  St.vtes  of  America  requires  re- 
processing such  reprf>cessing  shall  be  per- 
formed at  'he  discretion  of  the  Commission 
In  either  Commission  facilities  or  facilities 
ac -eptable  to  the  Commission,  on  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  later  agreed;  and  it  is  un- 
-lerstood  except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed 
that  the  form  and  content  of  any  irradiated 
fuel  shall  not  be  altered  after  its  removal 
from  the  reactor  and  prior  to  delivery  to  the 
Commission  or  the  facilities  acceptable  to 
the  Commission  for  reprocessing. 

"F  Special  nuclear  material  produced  in 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  result 
of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Goven.ment  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public and  after  reprocessing  as  provided  in 
paragraph  E  of  this  Article,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Go\ernment  of  the  Turkish  Republic, 
at  which  time  title  to  such  material  shall 
be  transferred  to  that  Government,  unless 
the  Guvernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  exercise  the  option,  which  is 
i'.ereby  granted,  to  retain,  with  appropriate 
credit  to  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  any  such  special  nurlear  material 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  Turkey 
lur  sucli  material  in  its  prograni  for  the 
peacefiU   ut.es  of   atomic   energy. 

G  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  subject  to  the  option  referred 
to  in  paragraph  F  of  this  Article  and  pro- 
duced in  reactors  '.ueled  with  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  of  America 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  need  of  Turkey  for 
such  material  in  Us  program  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  aomic  energy,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have 
:\nd  IS  hereby  graiued  (ai  a  first  option  to 
purchase  such  material  at  prices  then  pre- 
vailuig  m  the  United  States  of  America  for 
special  nuclear  material  produced  in  re- 
actors which  are  fueled  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  i  b  >  the  right  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  such  material  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  international  organization  in  the 
event  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exer- 
cised 

■'H  Son:e  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  in  accordance 
,  with  this  agreemeiu  .tre  harmful  to  per- 
sons and  proper'v  ',i.les.=;  handled  and  used 
carefully.  After  cl>  liver'.'  if  .^ui-h  materials 
to  the  GovernmeuL  of  the  T',irki.=;h  Republic 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
shall  bear  all  responsibility  in  so  far  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
An^erioa  is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling 
.iiid  use  of  such  materials  With  respect  to 
ai:v  source  or  special  nuclear  material,  or 
other  reactor  materials  which  the  Commis- 
sion may    pursuan'  fo  'his  .Agreemer.t    !»3.se 


to  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
or  to  any  private  individual  or  private  or- 
ganization under  us  Jurisdiction,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  shall  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  against  any 
and  all  liability  (including  third  party  lia- 
bility»  for  any  cause  whatsoever  arising  out 
of  the  production  or  fabrication,  the  owner- 
ship, the  lease,  and  the  possession  and  use 
of  such  source  or  special  nuclear  material, 
or  other  reactor  materials,  after  delivery  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  or  to  any  authorized  pri- 
vate individual  or  private  orgpnizatlon  under 
its  Jxirisdiction." 

ARTICLE    III 

Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  supply 
and  as  may  be  mutually  agreed,  the  Com- 
mission will  sell  or  lease,  tlirough  such 
means  as  it  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  such 
reactor  materials,  other  than  special  nuclear 
materials,  as  are  not  obtainable  on  the  com- 
mercial market  and  which  are  required  In 
the  constrtiction  and  operation  of  research 
reactors  in  Tiu-key.  The  sale  or  lease  of 
these  materials  shall  be  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed. 

"B  Materials  of  interest  in  connection 
with  defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  under 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  Article  V,  In- 
cluding source  materials,  special  nuclear 
materials,  byproduct  materials,  other  radio- 
isotopes, and  stable  isotopes,  will  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  by  the  Commission  for 
research  purposes  other  than  fueling  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments  in  such  qviantities 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  when  such  materials  are  not 
available  commercially." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  emphasize  their  common 
interest  iu  assuring  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment, or  device  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  shall  be  used  solely  for  civil 
purposes 

"B  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  as  provided  In  Article  VI  bis.  by 
safegtiards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  shall 
have  the  following  rights: 

•'1.  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  per- 
mitting effective  application  of  safeguards, 
to  review  the  design  of  any 

(I)  reactor  and 

(II)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards, 

which  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  or  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  any  person 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use. 
fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the  following 
materials  so  made  available:  source  material, 
special  nuclear  material,  moderator  material, 
or  other  material  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

2  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic  or  any 
person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  or 


any    person   under    its   Jurisdiction    and   any 
sovirce   or   special    nuclear   material    utilized 
in.  recovered   from,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  materials 
equipment,  or  devices  so  made  available: 

(ii   source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial,   moderator    material,    or   other   material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 
( li )  reactors. 

(ill)  any  other  equipment  or  device  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  as  an  Item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provision  of  this  subparagraph  32  will 
apply. 

(ai  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  op>erating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assiat- 
Ing  In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  ma- 
terial:  and 

(b)  to  require  that  any  such  material  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic  or  any  person  under  Its  Juris- 
diction be  subject  to  all  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  In  this  Article  and  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  In  Article  VIl; 

•3  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  facili- 
ties designated  by  the  Commission  of  any  of 
the  special  nuclear  material  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  32  of  this  Article  which  Is 
not  currently  utilized  lor  civil  purposes  In 
Turkey  and  which  Is  not  purchased  or  re- 
tained by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  Article  II 
paragraph  P  and  paragraph  0(a)  of  this 
Agreement,  transferred  pursuant  to  Article 
II.  paragraph  G(b)  of  this  Agreement,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties; 

"4  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic, 
personnel  who,  accompanied.  If  either  Party 
so  requests,  by  personnel  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  shall 
have  access  in  Turkey  to  all  places  and  data 
necessary  to  account  for  the  source  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  which  are  subject  to 
subparagraph  B2  of  this  Article  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  compliance  with  this 
Agreement  and  to  make  such  independent 
measurements  as  may  be  deemed  necedsary 
•'5  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article,  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  In  Article  VII,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend  or  ter- 
minate this  Agreement  and  require  the  re- 
turn of  any  materials,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices referred  to  In  subparagraph  32  of  this 
Article; 

"6  To  consult  with  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  In  the  matter  of  health 
and  safety. 

"C.  The  Government  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public undertakes  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  safeguards  provided  for  In  this 
Article." 

AKTICLK    V 

The  following  new  Article  Is  added  direct- 
ly after  Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation : 

ARTICLE  VI  bis 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic  affirm  their  common  Interest 
In  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  this  end : 

"(a)  The  Parties  will  consult  with  each 
other,  upon  the  request  of  either  Party,  to 
determine  In  what  respects.  If  any.  they  de- 
sire to  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment. In  particular,  the  Parties  will  con- 
sult with  each  other  to  determine  In  what 
respects  and  to  what  extent  they  desire  to 
arrange  for  the  administration  by  the 
Agency  of  those  conditions,  controls,  and 
safeguards,  including  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety  standards,  required  by  the 
Agency    In    connection    with    similar    assist- 
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ance  rendered  to  a  cooperating  nation  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Agency 

■(b)  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not 
reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  fol- 
lowing the  consultation  provided  for  in 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  Article,  either 
Party  may  by  notlfltation  terminate  this 
Agreement  In  the  e\ent  this  Agreement  Is 
.so  terminated,  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  shajl  return  to  the  Com- 
mission all  source  and  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials received  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
and  in  lis  possession  or  In  the  possession 
ol   persons  under  Its  jurisdiction." 

ARTICUE   VI 

This  Amendment  si. all  enter  into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  e:  ch  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  er.try  into  force  of  svich 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
huthorlzed    have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this 
27th  day  of  April  1961. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America . 

Phillips  Talbot. 
Glenn   T.    Seaborc 

For  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public: 

B    Ukakligil. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
Statement  by  him  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  In  suptxirt  of  House  bill 
6027,  dealing  with  a  provision  for  voluntary 
retirement   at    age   62 

By    Mr     RANDOLPH 
Excerpts    from    remarks    by    him    prepared 
for   delivery   on    the   dedication   of    the   new- 
technical     service     laboratory     of     Standard 
Lime    St    Cement    Co..    Martlnsburg.    W.    Vh 
May   25.    1961 

By   Mr     CANNON: 
Book    review    on    the    recently    published 
book  "Buy  Now.  Pay  Later."  by  Hillel  Black, 
and  reviewed  by  Senator  Pkoxmire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  sliould  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  aid  to  education 
bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  if 
It  is  understood  that  in  doing  so  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  -legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Vi^ith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Illinois  proceeds, 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  bill  1021  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  the  Senate 
may  resume  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  bein^i  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'S.  1021 1  to  authorize  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Illinois   is   recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  addre.s.-:  myself  to  the  aid-to-educa- 
lion  bill,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  tomor- 
row, and  whether  any  substantive  or 
controversial  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered, and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood 
or  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  let  me  say  it  is  hfiE>ed 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  today  on  the 
aid-to-education  bill.  S.  1021  If  "hat 
is  done — and  we  shall  try  to  remain  in 
session  until  it  is  done — it  is  the  inden- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate 
go  over  until  tomorrow,  on  which  day 
items  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection  will  t>e  considered.  Cer- 
tain Senators  have  indicated  that  at 
that  time  they  would  like  to  make 
speeches  on  taxation  and  other  subjects 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row, and  it  is  the  intention,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  to  have  the  Senate  go  over 
until  the  following  Monday.  On  that 
day,  Monday,  there  will  be  no  formal 
busine.«;s.  no  votes.  It  is  anticipated  that 
then  the  Senate  will  go  over  until  Wed- 
ne.sday  or  possibly  Thursday. 

I  think  tentatively  I  can  state  that  a 
week  from  Friday  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  housing  bill.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Spark  MAN  J. 

I  hope  that  if  this  course  is  agreeable, 
in  the  intervening  period,  some  Senators 
will  get  a  well-desei-ved  rest  and  some 
committees  will  be  able  to  make  up  for 
lo.st  time.  I  hope  that  what  I  am  now 
stating  tentatively  will  turn  out,  to- 
night, to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat:  If  the  Sen- 
ate takes  final  action  today  on  the  aid- 
to-education  bill,  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  before  late  next  week,  at  the 
earliest;  and  I  would  ask  Senators  and 
committees  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  trust  that  will  be  made 
manifest  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  C.^LL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  program.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  morning  business,  there  be  a 
call  of  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  231.  House  bill  6094.  to 
amend  the  Unemployment  Act  of  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1021  >  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  aid-to-education  bill.  1  wish 
to  state  that  the  record  will  show  that 
in  the  committee  there  were  two  votes 
against  reporting  the  bill.  One  of  those 
votes  was  mine;  the  other  was  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 

I  Mr.   GOLDWATER  I  . 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  on  principle; 
and  before  the  debate  concludes.  I  wish 
to  be  certain  that  I  make  my  views 
manifest  and  explain  why  I  take  that 
position. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  of  the 
old  preacher  in  the  Old  Testament — 
EccTfcftiastes — who  uttered  a  great  bit  of 
wisdom,  centuries  ago.     He  said: 

The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
.';hall  be;  and  that  w^ich  is  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done:  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  indicates  that 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
because  the  first  aid-to-education  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  year 
1870.  some  91  years  ago;  and  the  agita- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill 
has  continued  ever  since  then.  I  may 
say  that  is  not  far  short  of  a  century 
ago;  and  it  indicates  the  continuing 
pressures  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
would  intrude  the  Federal  Government 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  field  of  this 
kind — and.  for  that  matter,  into  other 
fields,  as  well. 

There  were  intense  debates  in  the 
period  from  1870  until  1890  as  continu- 
ing bills,  of  which  there  were  literally 
dozens,  were  introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  In  some  cases,  the 
Senate  approved.  In  other  cases,  the 
House  approved.  But  at  no  time  was 
there  a  concurrence  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  an  aid-to-edu- 
cation bill,  whether  it  dealt  with  con- 
struction or  for  any  other  puipose. 

Then  there  came  a  period  of  30  years, 
between  1890  and  1920.  when  there  was 
less  interest  m  the  matter,  and  prob- 
ably so  because  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  that 
were  devoted  to  this  puipose  by  the 
localities,  the  school  districts,  and  the 
States. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  as 
early  as  1886,  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  probably  still  on  the  faculty  at  the 
University   of   Princeton,   one   of   these 
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bills  was  being  rather  roundly  discussed. 
I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  what 
the  distinguished  professor,  later  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  later  Governor  of 
his  State,  and  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  to  say.  His  remark.=; 
appear  on  page  622  of  the  hearings,  and 
I  read  one  excerpt.     He  said. 

It  was  evident  that  no  increiise  m  the 
State  appropriatiun  for  pviblic  education 
would  be  voted  as  long  as  there  was  the 
least  prospect  of  aid  from  Washington. 
There  was  deliberate  determination  to  en- 
joy the  easy  position  of  a  beneficiary  of  the 
National  Government  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  rather  than  to  be  Independent  and 
support  a  good  school  system  by  its  own 
unaided  efforts, 

Mr.  President  there  was  a  great  lib- 
eral. There  was  a  great  Democratic 
President,  in  the  davs  when  he  was 
deeply  immersed  m  the  educational 
p.f^ld,  who  indicated  only  too  well  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  intrudes 
itself  into  this  picture,  the  net  result 
will  be  that  the  States  and  localities 
Will  rest  upon  their  oars  and  let  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  the 
whole  job. 

Mr.  President.  .s.ncf>  1870  there  have 
been  at  least  100  Federal  aid  programs, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  proposed. 
They  dealt  with  nearly  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  in  all  of  this  period,  going 
back  90  years,  there  have  been  no  aid 
programs  for  .schools  enacted.  That 
fact  indicates  ho-.v  deeply,  not  only  the 
Congres.^,  but  ti.e  people,  felt  upon  this 
issue. 

Incidentally,  a.'^  I  think  of  grants-in- 
aid,  they  have  tripled  every  10  years 
since  1940.  Now  if  we  add  a  program 
for  aid  to  schools,  and  that  same  for- 
mula persists  m  the  future,  the  impact 
upon  the  Federal  budget  and  the  tax 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  an  astoni.^hins  burden  before  we 
get  through. 

It  has  been  argued,  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  that  we  have  aided 
schools  in  other  respects  before.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  those  argu- 
ments will  stand  up  in  any  respect  as 
ihey  relate  to  the  bill  which  is  presently 
before  u.>  Take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  land-'r."ant  colleges.  Attempts 
were  made  to  indicate  that  is  a  sample 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  The  sug- 
gestion came  as  early  a.^  18,50  that  the 
land-grant  colleges  were  too  academic 
in  their  curricula  and  that  therefore 
they  should  go  in  more  for  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  art.s  So  a  bill  was 
introduced  and  finally  pas.sed  in  1859 
It  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
and  the  veto  me.ssage  appears  in  the 
hearings  It  i.-;.  by  all  odds,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  veto  me.ssages  and  one  of 
the  mo.st  all-inclusive  I  have  ever  .seen 
But  even  in  1859,  just  before  the  Civil 
War.  President  Buchanan  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  land-errant  colleges 
and  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  that  field. 

The  bill  was  resubmitted  ;n  1862  That 
was  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  m  war- 
time, and  there  was  a  shortage  of  man- 
power.   There  was  a  demand  for  greater 


emphasis  on  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arUs,  certainly  m  the  North,  and 
I  would  suppose  m  the  South,  although 
they  could  probably  not  share  in  it  at 
the  time.  So  without  too  much  cere- 
mony, and  with  verj'  little  discussion,  the 
land-grant  gollege  bill  finally  went 
through. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  involves, 
even  as  of  today,  only  $5  million,  which 
IS  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
bill  before  us.  Here  is  a  grant  program 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government  will 
spend  $2 '2  billion  in  a  period  of  3  years. 
I  trust  there  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  is  where  it  is 
going  to  stop.  This  is  just  a  beginning, 
and  year  after  year  it  will  snowball,  it 
will  increase,  it  will  expand,  other  items 
will  be  added:  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  will  happen  to  this  measure. 
if  ever  enacted  into  law,  10  years  hence. 
Second,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Federal  aid  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution, 
if  not  older.  It  is  rather  interesting  how 
these  singular  ideas  are  bandied  about 
when  they  are  a  departure  from  the  his- 
torical facts. 

In  1780  the  Congress  asked  the  States 
to  re-cede  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
western  lands  they  claimed.  Seven 
States  did  so.  Then  a  question  arose  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  lands,  after  the 
Federal  Government  retrieved  title  to 
the  lands.  There  were  no  buyers.  The 
lands  could  not  be  sold.  Someone  hit 
upon  the  happy  idea  that  the  lands 
.should  be  given  away.  That  was  tried. 
Actually,  a  billion  or  more  acres  were 
given  away.  Some  70  million  acres  were 
given  ostensibly — I  emphasize  the  word 
"ostensibly" — to  schools.  This  included 
in  fact,  section  16  in  every  township. 
But  if  one  goes  back  to  examine  the 
debates  with  respect  to  the  bill  one  dis- 
covers that  the  lawmakers  scarcely  men- 
tioned education. 

That  is  not  of  interest  to  them.    They 
knew  that  98  percent  of  all  the  people, 
and  that  meant  98  percent  of  all  the 
schoolchildren,   lived   east  of   the   Alle- 
gheny and  Appalachian  Mountains,  not 
west.    There  were  only  a  few  people  west 
of  the  mountain  areas.    What  those  men 
wished  to  do,  if  they  could,  by  the  give- 
away  program,   was   to   lure   more  set- 
tlers— to   lure   more   new    frontiersmen 
west  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains.    That  is  how  they  hit 
upon  the  deal,  and  they  had  very  little 
interest  in  trying  to  tie  it  up  to  education. 
That  idea  persisted  as   late  as   1787. 
when  Congress  uttered  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.    for    the    guidance    of    that    huge 
Northwest  Territory  of  which  my  own 
State  was  a  part. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  in  the  same 
year.  1787,  when  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance was  finally  parsed,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  formu- 
lated. How  singular,  when  people  try  to 
tie  the  idea  of  education  to  it.  that  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  education  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  Nothing  was  said  about 
It,  and  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
carefully  and  religiously  abstained  from 
any  mention  of  education  in  tiie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 


When  it  is  said  that  Federal  aid  is  as 
old  as  the  Constitution,  this  has  no  re- 
gard for  the  basic  hLstorical  facts  which 
are  involved,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  superficial  opinion  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  history. 

It  is  argued  that  the  impacted  area 
bill,  to  take  care  of  schools  in  the  areas 
which  have  the  children  of  soldiers  who 
have  to  go  to  school,  is  a  case  in  point 
It  is  not  a  case  in  p>oint  at  all,  for  a  very 
good  reason.  The  Federal  Government 
went  Into  certain  areas  and  there,  by 
declarations  of  taking,  preempted  land 
for  a  cantonment,  for  a  campsite,  for 
a  military  installation,  for  a  factory  or 
for  an  enterprise  to  manufacture  the 
instrumentalities  of  war.  Since  the 
land  was  taken,  this  removed  that  much 
land  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  commu- 
nity and  of  the  county,  and  thereby  di- 
minished the  revenues  not  only  of  the 
county  and  of  the  community  but  also 
of  the  school  district  in  the  area  as  well. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  If  local 
schools  were  to  accept  the  children  of 
soldiers  and  the  children  of  Federal 
civilian  workers,  then  in  all  equity  and 
in  all  conscience  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  some 
action.  What  it  did,  in  the  bill  relating 
to  impacted  areas,  was  to  make  avail- 
able financial  help  in  lieu  of  the  taxes 
which  were  lost.  That  was  the  basic 
consideration  involved.  Who  shall  ar- 
gue, in  the  face  of  that,  that  it  was  an 
aid-to-education  proposal? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  wc  aid 
the  vocational  courses  in  schools  over 
the  country  and.  very  notably,  agricul- 
tural schools.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  first  aid  to  vocational  schools 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  a  few  weeks 
after  we  got  into  World  War  I.  As  a 
result,  there  was  a  clamor  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
things  which  might  be  conducive  to  the 
training  of  youngsters,  who  might  be- 
come of  greater  value  to  the  war  effort. 
It  was  a  war  measure. 

I  EKJint  out  parenthetically  that  it  was 
a  control  measure  I  reread  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  of  1916.  The  Congress 
specifically  spelled  out  what  the  schools 
would  have  to  do  with  respect  to  cur- 
riculums.    It  was  a  control  measure. 

The  bill  before  as  cwitains  a  para- 
graph which  abjures  in  solemn  terms  all 
control  and  all  Intention  to  control,  but 
the  vocational  aid  bill  was  a  control-of- 
ciu-riculums  bill,  as  surely  as  the  English 
language  can  express  it. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  few  months 
after  Sputnik  began  to  excite  the  imag- 
ination and  to  cause  some  concern,  we 
passed  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  What  did  we  do?  The  great 
cry  was  for  more  scientific  talent.  The 
great  cry  was  for  people  who  would  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  languages,  to 
physics,  to  mathematics,  to  science. 
That  was  a  curriculums  control  measure, 
no  less,  bom  out  of  an  incident  which. 
in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  so  consid- 
ered when  we  have  before  us  a  general 
support  bill  for  aid  to  education. 

At  no  point,  Mr.  President,  in  all  the 
recitals  or  in  all  the  exhibits  which  have 
been  presented,  has  anyone  come  forth 
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with  a  clear-cut  item  of  past  history  to 
support  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  in  for  general  school 
.support  before  and  that  .school  aid  is  as 
old  as  the  Constitution.  That  is  simply 
one  of  those  manufactured  cliches 
which  under  no  circiunstances  will  hold 
water.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  careless 
examination  of  what  the  history  books 
really  indicate. 

I  thought  those  items  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  first,  since  Senators  have 
talked  about  the  various  acts  UE>on  the 
statute  books,  seeking  to  indicate  there 
is  ample  authority  or  ample  evidence 
to  indicate  the  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  the  field,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  followed  this  kind 
of  course  before. 

In  90  years  the  Congress  has  always 
resisted  a  so-called  general  support  to 
education  bill:  but  it  is  before  us.  and  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  There  are  reasons  for 
being  oppo.sed  to  it. 

The  first  reason  I  cite.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  controls  which  can  be  found  in 
the  bill  itself.  One  need  only  go  into 
the  provisions  of  section  110.  which 
deals  with  the  applications  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  agencies,  to  show- 
that  control  begins  at  once. 

Oh.  I  know  how  lightly  the  argument 
has  been  thrown  off  on  the  grounds 
that  what  I  refer  to  as  controls  are  only 
directions  which  one  cannot  escape  and 
which  are  not  actually  controls  at  all. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  look  at  sec- 
tion 110.  which  deals  with  the  form  and 
the  content  of  the  applications  that 
must  come  from  State  educational  agen- 
cies if  they  want  some  of  the  money 
that  is  authorized,  and  I  presume  will 
be  appropriated  under  the  bill.  The 
language  speaks  for  itself.  It  requires 
no  interpretation.  It  requires  no  am- 
plification on  my  part.  I  merely  read 
it.     Section  110<a>   provides: 

A  state  which  desires  to  receive  Its  allot- 
ment«   under    this    title   shall    submit — 

It  does  not  state  "may  .submit."  The 
State  "shall  submit  '  That  language  is 
a  mandatory  admonition  to  the  State — 
through  \Xb  State  education  agency  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner  which — 

Then  follows  whole  series  of  criteria. 
What  is  the  first  one?  The  application 
would  not  be  considered  unless  the  State 
provided  assurance  that  it  was  the  sole 
agency.  So  we  say  to  the  State.  "There 
must  be  a  single  agency  through  which 
all  these  applications  must  be  fun- 
neled." 

The  second  provision  is  that  States 
must  specify  the  proportion  that  will  be 
expended  for  public  school  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  construction  of  public  school 
facilities. 

There  has  been  a  gi'eat  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  modification  of  that 
provision.  There  was  no  intent  to  hold 
the  States  too  strictly  to  the  line.  But 
that  is  the  question  we  are  voting  on. 
So  the  State  shall  specify  how  much  is 
for  teachers'  salaries;  how  much  for 
construction:  and  how  much  for  other 
purposes.  If  that  is  not  a  control  di- 
rection, I  have  never  seen  one. 

The  third  requirement  is  that  the 
application   must   contain   criteria   and 


procedures  to  insure  that  in  allocating 
funds  the  neediest  shall  have  priority. 
Who  shall  determine  which  schools  are 
the  neediest?  A  school  board  may  have 
one  idea:  a  State  agency  may  have  an- 
other. But  some  facts  must  be  adduced, 
and  if  the  school  board  or  .school  district 
has  agreed,  a  review  principle  is  pro- 
vided, and  a  State  agency  cannot  deny 
the  right  to  have  the  application 
reviewed.  If  that  is  not  a  .species  of 
control.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Then  the  application  must  set 
forth— 

The  criteria  and  procedures,  conslsteiit 
with  the  purposes  of  section  109.  on  the 
basis  of  which  local  education  agency  proj- 
ects under  such  section  will  be  approved  by 
the  State  education   iigenc> ; 

That  provision  contains  a  variety  of 
elements.  If  that  is  not  a  type  of  con- 
trol. I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  fifth  point  requires  that  there  be 
assurance,  which  must  be  solemnly  writ- 
ten into  the  apphcation.  that — 

Every  local  education  agency  whose  ap- 
plication for  funds  under  this  title  is  de- 
nied will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency. 

The  Federal  Government  would  man- 
date that  agency  to  provide  a  hearing 
and  a  review  for  a  local  school  board. 
If  that  is  not  an  intrusion  into  State 
affairs.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Then  there  is  an  accounting  provision 
and  a  good  many  others  that  I  could 
allude  to. 

How  naive  can  we  be  when  we  say  in 
pious  and  solemn  terms  that  section  102 
recites  the  fact  that  there  shall  be  no 
Federal  control?  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing language.  I  wonder  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  merely  say.  "In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  there  shall  be 
no  direction,  control,  or  supervision  of 
any  kind  whatsoever."  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  That  is  not  what  the  bill  provides. 
Section  103  provides: 

No  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

We  think  we  can  nail  it  down  by  lan- 
guage, and  things  pop  up  that  we  never 
quite  imagine.  Yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  attempted 
to  add  a  proviso  that  no  withholding 
of  funds  should  obtain  under  any  obli- 
gation under  this  act.  The  proposed 
amendment  raised  a  very  curious  ques- 
tion. The  bill  would  authorize  funds  for 
3  years.  Then  we  must  appropriate  ac- 
cordingly. What  will  happen  in  3  years? 
Many  things.  What  will  happen  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights?  What  will  happen 
as  to  integration  and  segregation?  Who 
shall  say?  But  when  we  have  nailed  it 
down  and  the  bill  provides: 

No  funds  shall  be  withheld  that  are  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

We  shall  have  locked  the  door.  I  thiiik 
a  pretty  good  case  could  be  made  against 
any  proposed  legislation  that  might  be 
subsequently  introduced  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  segregation  and  integration 
issue,  but  also  with  other   issues  that 


may  not  be  presently  foreseen.  So  I 
am  against  the  bill  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  language  will  stop  control 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  stop  the  nation- 
alization of  the  school  systems  of  the 
country  before  we  get  through. 

Finally,  the  bill  starts  with  controls. 
So  let  no  one  be  under  any  delusion  as 
to  what  will  happen  once  the  venture 
is  made 

In  order  to  clinch  that  point.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  language  that  ap- 
pears on  page  626  of  the  hearings.  Here 
are  some  selected  references  to  Federal 
school  control  and  a  national  system  of 
education  First,  there  is  a  quotation 
from  an  editorial  published  in  "The  Na- 
tion's Schools."  issue  of  September  1960 
as  follows: 

Theres  something  quae  naive  in  the  way 
we  school  people  talk  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  Some  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  Federal  influence  on  education  can  be 
prevented  simply  by  stating  that  It  shall  not 
exist. 

The  next  time  someone  tells  you  that  he 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  Federal  control  of 
education,  ask  him  to  define  what  he  means 
by  control.  What  Is  It?  How  does  it  oper- 
ate?   How  does  it  grow? 

Federal  direction  Is  inherent  in  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  any  Federal  court  decision  per- 
taining to  education.  This  Is  true,  even  if 
Congress  delegates  to  the  States  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Federal  grant. 

Tlie  school  people  are  not  fooled.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  astonishing  to  hear  these 
arguments  we  have  heard  on  the  floor, 
that  here  is  pious,  pontifical  language 
which  securely  closes  the  door  on  Fed- 
eral control.  The  school  people  have 
been  speaking  out  on  this  matter  them- 
selves. I  quote  from  another  school 
magazine  called  Overview,  of  November 
1960.  What  does  it  say?  I  will  read 
only  one  sentence.  I  believe  that  is 
enough : 

The  United  States  is  inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  any  more 
Anyone  who  is  curious  about  it  will  find 
that  quotation  on  page  626  of  the  hear- 
ings. There  is  another  quotation,  on 
page  627.  It  is  by  Theodore  Brameld, 
professor  of  education.  Boston  Uni- 
versity.    He  says; 

The  National  Government  should  exercise 
the  same  authority  over  the  spending  of 
school  funds  as  it  does  in  other  areas;  other- 
wise, there  would  always  be  the  danger  of 
Federal  money  being  squandered  by  domi- 
nnnt  minorities  in  States  or  localities. 

Control  of  funds,  and  how  they  should 
be  sp>ent.  If  this  is  not  control,  then  I 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"control." 

Here  is  still  another  quotation  from 
a  great  educator.  John  A  Hannah  pres- 
ident of  Michigan  State  University,  in 
a  speech  before  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. The  preceding  President  appointed 
Mr.  Hannah  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  He  said  that  edu- 
cation must  be  "a  primary  instrument  of 
national  policy." 

There  are  other  quotations,  from 
Harold  W.  Stoke,  president  of  Queens 
College;  Mr.  H.  Thomas  James,  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 
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I  had  better  give  the  couni:y  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  quotation.     He  said; 

As  the  States  have  denied  first  to  the 
.'aniily.  and  then  to  local  commiinl'ies.  the 
rigiu  to  make  decisions  on  education  con- 
trary lo  State-deilued  policy,  so  the  Nation 
may  be  expected  to  deny  to  the  States  the 
rtgbt  to  make  decisions  on  educational  jxillcy 
that  are  not  m  accord  with  the  emerging 
national  policy   fnr  education. 

There  are  other.-  T  need  not  read  any 
more  However,  if  they  do  not  clinch 
this  matter  of  v.ha:  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective IS.  namely  Federal  control  of  ed- 
ucation, and  education  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  national  policy,  then  all  I 
can  say  i-^  those  who  read  this  and  still 
(iisbelieve  are  beyond  redemption.  I  use 
that  expression  in  the  most  refined  sense. 

So  I  summc.rize  at  this  point  to  say 
that  what  is  before  us  i.s  not  new.  It 
has  been  here  for  90  years  or  more. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  immersed  itself  in 
this  field  of  aid  to  education.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  to  Ux)k  at  the  qualifying 
circumstance.s  There  are  controls  al- 
ready in  the  bill  The  ba.-^^ic  objective 
finally  is  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
control  over  the  educational  system  and 
make  it  an  instrument  of  national 
policy. 

Here  is  a  partisan  note  that  I  must 
intrude-  and  yet  it  is  not  so  badly  par- 
tisar'.  I  was  thinking  about  our  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1960  I  have  served  on  resolutions 
committees  of  national  conventions  for 
years,  first  in  one  capacity  and  then  in 
another.  There  are  a  great  many  sub- 
committees, and  T  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  some  of  these  .subcommittees, 
once  on  civil  rlpihts  In  that  connection 
my  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
full  comniittee  and  it  was  transmitted 
finally  to  the  coi^.vention  as  such,  and  it 
was   adopted   by   the  convention. 

But,  Mr  President.  I  notice  that  dele- 
1. ates  try  not  to  make  too  much  of  these 
arguments  When  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  was  sub.scribed  to  by  the  Republican 
Party  in  solemn  conclave  m  1956  and 
1960,  the  president  of  a  western  univer- 
sity went  to  the  trouble  of  polling  every 
delegate  who  attended  the  convention  in 
Chicago  ill  1960  Tliere  were  1,331  dele- 
sates.  He  polled  them  on  two  question.-; 
Did  they  favor  salaries  for  teachers  in  a 
Federal  aid  bill""  The  answer  was:  Yea 
3  percent,  nay.  96  percent.  Then  he 
polled  them  on  this  question:  Are  they 
interested  m  Federal  aid  for  classroom 
construction^  The  answer  was:  Yea. 
18  percent;  nav.  81  percent.  There  is 
the  story. 

Far  be  it  from  int-  to  reflect  upon  the 
solemn  deliberations  of  the  party  and 
the  convention  iii  winch  I  had  a  mode.-^t 
part.  However,  so  often  these  things  do 
not  come  fully  to  the  attention  of  tiie 
delegates.  Time  is  of  tiie  essence.  We 
have  to  move  foi-ward  with  a  great  party 
platform.  There  is  tlie  usual  timidity 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  who  do  not 
want  to  provoke  a  floor  fight. 

But    when   they    got   back    there   and 
took  count  of  them.selves,  here  was  what 


ihey  said  on  the  question.  So  when 
someone  rises  up  to  say  to  me,  'Your 
party  endorsed  it."  well,  I  can  only  say 
tiiat  here  is  a  very  careful  poll,  and  the 
delegates  themselves,  certainly  in  the 
light  of  hindsight,  were  absolutely  op- 
posed both  to  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  Federal  aid  for  construction. 
The  third  reason  for  opposition  to  the 
bill  is  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  it 
is  only  a  token.  The  present  expendi- 
tures for  education  are  in  the  range  of 
S16  billion  per  year.  The  additional 
amounts  proposed  in  the  pending  bill 
for  the  3-year  period  are  only  of 
token  size  and  would  have  only  a  modest 
impact.  The  best  authorities  in  this  field 
insist  that  gradually  local  and  State  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  will  f.radually  increase.  The 
greate-st  authority  in  the  school  field — 
in  fact,  the  one  man  who  could  speak 
with  authority  and  who  came  before  the 
committee — indicated  that  the  school 
districts  could  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  he  anticipated  on  a  historical  basis 
that  the  $16  billion  in  expenditures  at 
the  local  level  could  be  expected  gradu- 
ally to  increase  to  S24  billion  and  then 
perhaps  to  $31  billion.  At  the  local  level 
the  States  can  do  this  job  pretty  well 
for  themselves,  and  so  can  the  local  dis- 
tricts. 

There  is  one  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  this  question.  I  men- 
tioned that  Roger  Freeman  is  the  one 
man  w  ho  has  devoted  many  years  to  this 
matter  and  is  the  one  who  could  speak 
with  authority  about  it.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  consult  the  witness  list  which 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  hearings.  It 
merits  a  careful  .examination.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  hearings  because  it  makes 
good  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  index  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
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Goldwater.  Hon.  Barry,  a  UJ5.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona 538 

Metcalf.  Hon  Lee.  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana 560 

Cooper,  Hon  John  Sherman,  a  XJS.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Kentucky 580 

Afternoon  Session 

Freeman.  Roger  A  ,  research  associate. 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Federalism. 
Claremont  Men's  College.  Claremont. 
Calif 620 

Engle.  Hon.  Clair,  a  U-S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  CalifornU 682 

Proxmlre,  Hon.  William,  a  VS.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 686 

O'Brien.  Fathf'r  WilUam.  SJ..  assistant 
professor  of  goverrunent  and  consti- 
tutional law.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity  701 

Shore.  Frederick,  administrative  assist- 
ant, Kast  Meadow  Public  Schools. 
Nassau  County.  Long  Island.  N.Y 717 

March    14.    1961 

Gruenlng.  Hon.  Ernest,  a  US.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  accom- 
panied by  George  Rogers,  professor 
of  economics.  University  of  Alaska..     731 

Rose,  Oscar  V  .  superintendent  of 
schools.  Midwest  City,  Okla  ;  Dr. 
Rali^  Dallard,  superintendent  of 
schools.  San  EMego.  Calif  :  and  Walter 
McKee.  superintendent  of  schools, 
Montgomery,    Ala 773 

Rose.  Oscar  V..  superintendent  of 
schools.  Midwest  City.  Okla 807 

Borchardt,  Selma.  national  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Federation  of 
Teachers 816 

Swalnson.  Hon  John  B  .  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  accompanied 
by  Lynn  M  Bartlett,  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan 822 

Hochberg.  Samuel,  deputy  president. 
United  Federation  of  Teachers,  local 
No.  2.  American  Federation  of 
Teachers 858 

Hilton.  Dr  David,  vice  president,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers.  Detroit, 
Mich 860 

Megel.  Carl  J.,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachsrs,  An«-CIO.  Chi- 
cago, 111 _. P22 
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Hutchisor,  PhMlyr"  vlcf  president. 
Amerusn  Pedernilon  of  Teachers, 
Portl  jid.  Oreg 926 

Hochwalt.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G 
director.    National    Catholic    Welfa.'-e 
Conference 933 

Afternoon  Session 

White.  Don,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Audio-Visual  Association. 
Fairfax,  Va 939 

Boehm,  Charles  H.,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Pennsylvania 941 

Martin.  David  B.  H..  Special  AssUtant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare 953 

Hill.  W.  W  .  Jr  .  on  behalf  of  the  Member 
State  Chambers  of  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce:  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Gresham,  assistant 
research  director 960 

March   15.  1961 

Hayes.  Dr.  John  Cornelius,  president. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  ac- 
compwuiied  by  WllUam  R.  Consldlne. 
director,  legal  department.  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference 969 

Lamberth,  Edwin  L..  sup)erlntendent. 
Norfolk  City  Public  Schools,  Nor- 
folk. Va 884 

Krettek.  Mrs.  Germalne.  director,  Wash- 
ington office,  American  Library  As- 
soclaUon 991 

Feldman,  J.  Arnold,  executive  director, 
American  Veterans'  Committee 996 

Lting  Hon.  Oren  E.,  a  \5S>.  Senator  frona 
the  State  of  Hawaii 1007 

March  20.  1961 

Neuberger.  Hon  Maurlne.  a  VS.  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Oregon 1013 

Knoff.  Dr  Gerald  E  .  executive  secre- 
tary. Division  of  Christian  Education. 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States 1015 

Murch.  James  DeForest,  chairman.  Com- 
mission on  Evangelical  Action.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals 1026 

Van  Deusen,  Dr.  Robert  E..  Washington 
secretary.  Division  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. National  Lutheran  Council 1029 

Zagrl,  Sidney,  legislative  counsel.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Team.'-t^rs    .    1049 

McDlarmld.  Mrs.  Hugh,  member.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  represent- 
ing Fairfax  County 1060 

Walker,  Robert  B..  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Fairfax  County. 
Va 1063 

STATEMENTS 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  New 
York  City,  prepared  statement 1303 

American  Jewish  Committee,  prepared 
statement 1205 

Bamberger.  Rabbi  Bernard  J.,  president. 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bis,  prepared   statement 1206 

Barkhurst,  W.  Ted,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Great  Falls.  Mont.     411 

Bartlett,  Hon.  E.  L.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska 179 

Bartlett,  Lynn  M..  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Michigan..     82G 

Bell,  Mrs.  Alison,  legislative  staff.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University 
Women 505 

Blanshard.  Mrs.  Paul,  executive  direc- 
tor. Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social 
Science 496 

Boehm,  I>r.  Charles  H.,  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania, 
prepared  Etat.ement 941    956 
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Borchardt  Seima.  nationa;  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers       815 

B-.:;:  Mrs.  Fred  L  .  niitiai.ai  chiilrman 
.  '  ;pkris!ati.  n.  National  Coneress  P^- 
ei.-.  :  eh  ifr.-  Association,  accoii.ija- 
niod  by  Mrs.  Gray 400 

Carlson.  C.  E..  executive  director.  Bap- 
tist Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs       472 

Carr,  Dr.  William  G.,  execuUve  secre- 
tary. National  Education  Association, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Sam  M.  Lambert, 
director,   research   division 190 

Citizens  for  Educational  Preedorr.  Wis- 
consin chapters,  prepared  statemer.-. .    1263 

dayman,  Jacob,  administrative  direc- 
tor. Industrial  union  department, 
AFL-CIO.  prepared  statement 1165 

Colborn,  Fern  M  .  secretary  lor  social 
education.  National  Federation  of 
Settlemenu  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters, prepared  statement 1147 

Cooper.  Hon.  John  Sherman,  a  VS. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky.-     f>8  ' 

Cotton.  Hon.  Norris.  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 83 

Dallard,  Ralph.  superlntender.t  of 
schools,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  prepared 
statement 790 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare,  prepared   statement 998 

District  of  Columbia  Education  Asscxn- 
atlon.  Washington.  DC,  prejmred 
Statement 1281 

Federal  impact  and  burden.  Hardin 
County  Board  of  Education,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  prepared  statement 720 

Engle,  Hon.  Clair,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  California 682 

Feldman,    J.    Arnold,    executive    d:.-ec- 

tor,  American  Veterans'  Com:i.!ttee__     9a6 

Freeman,  Roger  A.,  research  associate. 
Institute  for  Studies  In  FedenUism, 
Claremont  Men's  College.  Clare- 
mont,   Calif ^ 820 

Prepared  statement -_ 648 

Fulbright,  Hon.  J.  W.,  a  VS.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas 56 

Fuller,  Dr.  Edgar,  executive  secretary, 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers       299 

Prepared  statement 319 

Goldwater.  Hon.  Barry,  a  US  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ariaona 538 

Gruenlng.  Hon.  Ernest,  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  accom- 
panied by  George  Rogers,  professor 
of  economics.  University  of  A. asks..      731 

Hardin  Cotinty  Board  of  Education, 
Elizabeth  town,  Ky  .  statement  of  Fed- 
eral Impact  and  burden 720 

Hays,  Dr.  John  Cornelius,  president,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Men.  ac- 
companied by  William  R.  Consldlne, 
director,  legal  dei>artment.  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference 969 

Hecht,  George  J.,  ciiairman,  American 
Parents   Committee,   Inc 835 

Hill,    E^.    W.    W..    Jr..    State    chamber 

of    commerce 960 

Prepared  statement 964 

Hilton.  Dr.  David,  vice  president. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Detroit,    Mich 860 

Hochberg,  Samuel,  deputy  president. 
United  F(H5eratlon  of  Teachers.  Lo- 
cal No  2.  American  Fedoratlon  of 
Te.ichers 858 

Hochwalt,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G 
director.    National    Catholic    Welfare 

Conference 933 

Hutchison.     Phir.'.ys.     vice     president. 
American    Federation   of   Teachers. 

Portland,    Oreg P2S 

Prr  jiared  statement 928 
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Karapelman.  Max  M  .  counsel  for  the 
American  Jewlsli  Congress,  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  B.  Robison 456 

Knoff,  Dr  Gerald  E  .  executive  secre- 
tary, division  of  christian  educa- 
tion, National  Council  of  the 
Churches   of   Christ   In  the   United 

Spates 1013 

Prepared  statement  and  addendum -.    1022 

Kxetiek.  Mrs   Germalne.  director.  Wash 
mgton  office.  American  Library  A-s.-o- 
cianon 991 

La  Driere,  David  L  ,  president,  accom- 
panied by  Glen  Andreas,  vice  presi- 
dent and  Francis  Brown,  vice  presi- 
dent. Citizens  for  Educational 
Freedom 501 

Lambert,  Dr  Sam  M  .  director,  research 
division.  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  DC 270 

Lamberth.  Edwin  L  .  superintendent, 
Norfolk  City  Public  Schools,  Nor- 
folk, Va 984 

Lindahl,  Dean.  State  administrator  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction, 
Helena.    Mont 423 

Little.  M    V  .  consultant   to   Americans 

Unlimited  and  other  organizations.     517 

Prepared  statement 512 

Supplemental   statement 513 

Long.  Hon.  Oren  E  ,  a  U  S  Senator  from 

the  State  of   Hawaii 1007 

Prepared  statement 1010 

Lowell.  C  Stanley,  ass<x:ia:e  director  of 
Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State 483 

Lutheran   Church.   Missouri   Synod.    St 

Louis.   Mo.   prepared   statement 1211 

Lutz.  Dr.  Harley.  Government  finance 
consultant.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 373 

McDiarmld.  Mrs  Hugh,  member.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  represent- 
ing Fairfax  County 1060 

Mercano  Hlpolito.  grand  master  of  the 

Masonic   Lodge.   Puerto   Rico 505 

(Recalled  I 523 

Martin.  David.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 953 

Mayer.  Vera  Waltman.  general  secretary. 
National  Consumers  League,  prepared 
statement 1306 

Megel,  Carl  J  .  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  Chi- 
cago,    ni --      922 

Metcaif.  Hon    Lee.  a  US    Senator  from 

the  State   of   Montana 410,560 

Meyer.  Agnes  E 527 

Mitchell.  Clarence,  director.  Washing- 
ton bureau.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People..     426 

Murch.  James  DeForest,  chairman, 
Commission  on  Evangelical  Action, 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals. .    1026 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Washington,  DC,  pre- 
pared   statement 1283 

National  Lutheran  Council  at  Detroit. 
Mich..  January  31-Pebruary  3.  1961. 
entitled  "Church  Hospitals  and  the 
HlU-Burton  Act,"  prepared  state- 
ment      1 044 

Neuberger  Hon,  Maurine.  a  US  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oregon 1013 

O'Brien.  Father  William.  S  J  .  assistant 
professor  of  government  and  consti- 
tutional law.  Georgetown  Uuiversity.      701 

Plncus.  Cella,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Federation  of  Teachers 446 

Prepared  statement 454 

Prcaanlre,  Hon  William,  a  US  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin... 886 
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Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary-desig- 
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Rose,      Oscar      V.      superintendent     of 
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Rose,  Oscar  V ,  superintendent  of 
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Ralph  Dailard.  superintendent  of 
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Montgomery.   Ala 807 

Saginaw,  Mich  ,  Board  of  Education, 
prepared    statement 1300 

Schertler,  Leon  A  .  representing  Elec- 
tronic Teaching  Laboratories,  Inc 331 

Schoemann.  Peter  T..  vice  president, 
and  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. American  Federation  of  Labor, 
accompanied  by  Andrews  J.  Blemiller, 
director  of  legislation.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
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Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Chxirch,  pre- 
pared   statement 1218 
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Shore.  Frederick,  administrative  assist- 
ant, East  Meadow  Public  Schools, 
Nassau  County.  Long  Island.  N.Y —     717 
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N.Y  .  prepared   statement 1313 

Swalnson.  Hon.  John  B.,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  accompanied 
by  Lynn  M.  Bartlett.  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Michigan;  and  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
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United  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
prepared  statement 1220 

Van  Devisen.  Dr  Robert  E.,  Washington 
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National  Lutheran  Council 1029 
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White     Don.    executive    vice    president, 
National   Audio-Visual  Association, 

Fairfax.   Va 939 

Supplementary  statement 1316 

Wi;;is.  Dr  Benjamin  C  .  president-elect 
of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administration,  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Philip  J.  Hlckey. 
superintendent  of  Instruction,  St. 
Louis.    Mo 327 

Zagrl  Sidney,  legislative  counsel,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters..    1049 
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to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March  15. 
1961   1297 

Burkhardi  Frederick  president. 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties. New  York.  N.Y..  to  Senator 
Mane 1148 

Bush,  Hon.  Presoott.  a  UJ8.  Senator 
from  C<Minectlcut,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March  10.  1961.  with 
attachments   1072 

Calvert.  Gordon  L..  Investment  Bank- 
ers AsBoclatlon  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  Senator  Morse, 
containing    statement 1150 

Carllng.  Daniel  ¥  Potter  TnwnsMp 
School  Dlatrlct  Monac a  Pa  .  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  Maxch  7. 
1961   723 

Cohen,  Wilbur  J  .  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, rxpartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, a:  id  Welfare,  to  Senator 
Morse.   c!:ited   A;)rU  7.    1961 761,767 

Duiua.  H,4j-vcy  E  .  president.  Grant 
District  Teiicher's  Association,  Del 
Paso  HeiKht*  dllf  .  to  -Senator 
Morse.    dHt*d    March    17.    1961 1288 

Eggers,  Ben.  executive  secretary  of 
parish  education.  L\i<^eran 
Church.  Mlss.jurl  Synod.  Kaiisas 
ritstnct.  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March  14.  1961 1213 
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Ewart.  wmiam  J  .  p.-esldent.  Elemen- 
tary Class  H<)om  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  C-oiumbia. 
telegram  to  SenaUjr  Morse 1288 

Faugmeler.  I-U»bpri  A  .  national  direc- 
tor. United  Christian  Missionary 
Society.  Indianapolis.  Ind..  to  Sen- 
ator Morse,  dated  March  22.   1961.   1219 

Flemmlng.  Hon.  Arthur  S  ,  .Secretary, 
Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  Clarence  Mitchell, 
NAACP    439 

Frantz,  Roy  O,  president.  National 
School  Boards  Association,  Evan- 
ston,  HI.,  to  Senator  Morse,  March 
10.  1961 728 

Frantz,  Roy  O.,  president.  National 
School  Boards  Association.  Evans- 
ton,  m..  telegram  to  Senator  Hill..  1292 

Freeman,  Reger  A.,  Claremont  Men's 
College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  to  Sena- 
tor Morse,  containing  appendixes 
A-G 625 

Frizzell,  Rev  John  R.,  Jr.,  rector.  St. 
St.  Alt>an'8  Episcopal  Chvuxh,  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  to  Senator  Morse, 
dated  March  15.  1961 1208 

Fuller,  Edgar,  executive  secretary. 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers, letter  containing  question- 
naire to  35  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers and  their  replies 304 

Gavin,  Evelyn  M.,  LH.S.,  Third  Or- 
der of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carniel, 
Scapular  Bureau,  New  York  City,  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  March  22, 
1961 - 1218 

Gellhom.  Walter,  Betts  professor  erf 
law,  Columbia  .University,  New 
York  City,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March  20,  1961 1279 

Glvler,  Mrs  Homer  M  ,  Kansas  Bap- 
tist Woman's  Mission  Society,  Blan- 
sas  City.  Kans..  to  Senator  Morse. 
dated  March  23,  1961 1207 

Graham,  C.  V..  president.  Center 
Stake  of  Zion,  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  to  Senator  Morse, 
dated  March  23.  1961 1207 

Groff,  Clarence,  acting  chairman.  Sid- 
ney Deanery,  Council  of  Catholic 
Men.  to  tlie  subconamlttee,  dat«d 
March  29.  1961 1217 

Gruenlng.  Hon.  Kmest.  a  US  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alask;^.  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  Mar<  h  16, 
1961.  containing  remarks  trC'Va. 
the  CoNCEXSSioNAL  Record  enti- 
tlUed  "A  Better  Formuln  for  the 
Allocation   of   Federal   Funds   for 

EducaUon  "  . 1  !B2 

Dated  March  IS,  1961,  containing 
statement  of  E)r.  George  W.  Rog- 
ers     1076 

Hamilton.  Thomas  J.,  chairman. 
NCAA  Fitness  Committee.  Athletic 
Association  of  Western  Unlversi- 
tlee,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  to  Sena- 
tor Morse,  dated  March  21.  1961.. .    1278 

Harman.  Rev.  Robert  J.,  minister, 
Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  Water- 
town.  NY.,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March  24.  1961 1253 

Harmellnk.  Ray  J.,  associate  general 
secretary.  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated — 

March   16,  1961 1096 

March  34,  1961 1220 

Harris.  Herbert  K..  n,  president.  Fair- 
fax County  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  to  Senator  Morse, 
dat<^  April  5    1961 1299 
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Harris,  Sterhiisr  R  ,  superli.tendent 
of  schools.  Tooele.  Utah  to  Sen- 
ator Bennett,  dated  March  14. 
1961 1146 

Holt,  G.  Harold,  superintendent, 
Davis  County  bcIioc.1  district,  Farm- 
Ington,  Utah,  dated  March  16,  1961.    1144 

Hoyt.  Joseph  W  temp^rftry  president. 
APGE  Lx-a!  2024  Kitt'erv.  Maine. 
to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March  22, 
1961    1305 

Hummon.  Serge  F..  secretary.  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  Congrepatlonal 
and  Christian  Churches.  New  York 
City,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated  April 
2,  1961 1208 

Hymes,  Mrs.  Charles,  national  presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  New  York.  NY.  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March  13,  1961,  con- 
taining   statement 1079 

Isblll.  O.  Ralph,  general  officer.  Open 
Bible  Standard  Churches,  Inc.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Senator  Morse, 
dated  March  22,  1961 1217 

Jackson,  Hon.  Henry  M..  a  UB.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington, 
to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March  13, 
1961,  with  atachments 1069 

Jageman,  James  E  .  superintendent. 
Knob  Noster  Public  Schools,  Knob 
Noster,  Mo.,  to  Senators  Symington 
and  Long,  d.ited  March  15,   1961 1299 

Johnston,  Hon.  Olin  D.,  a  U.S  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse  dated  March  13,   1961-.   1071 

Kaminetsky,  Dr.  Joseph,  national  di- 
rector, Torah  Umesorah,  New  York 
City,  to  Senator  Morse 1179 

KeiUer,  James  A.,  president  Interna- 
tional Pentecostal  Assemblies  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March  22,    1961 1210 

Kelley,  Dean  M  ,  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
April   3,    1961 1217 

Kirk,  Russell,  Mecosta,  Mich  ,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse,  containing  his  biog- 
raphy and  an  article  entitled  "Do 
We  'Want  Federal  Subsidies  for  the 
Schools?"      1157 

Lambert,  Sam  M.,  director,  research 
division.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, dated  M.trch  24,  1961,  to 
Senator  Morse 204 

Lehman,  Rev.  Glen  A  ,  national  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Independent 
Fundamental  Churches  of  America, 
Chicago.  111.,  tc  Senator  Morse, 
dated  March   22.    1961 1209 

Leskes.  Theodore,  director,  legal  divi- 
sion. American  Jewish  Committee, 
to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
22,  1981 -• 1204 

Logan,  William  B.,  president.  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association.  Inc..  to 
Senator  HiM.  dated  April  5.  1961...   1276 

Long,  Hon.  Edward  V..  a  U£.  SenaUir 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  April  4.  1961..    1200 

Long.  Hamilton  A..  New  York  City  lo 
Senator  Morse,  dated  March  21, 
1961 1312 

Lyle,  Dorothy,  president.  American 
Home  E^ononiics  Association,  tek - 
gram  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March  27,  1961 1276 

LvT.n,  John  C  .  legislative  director, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federatloti, 
Washington,  DC.  to  Senator 
Morse,  containing  statement 1169 
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McCormack,  Hon    John  W.  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,     to      Senator      M')rse. 
dated — 

March   28,    1961 1202 

March   29,   1961-_    1203 

McDonough.  Jam.es  R  ,  executive  sec- 
retary, Hawaii  Education  Associa- 
tion, Honolulu,  to  Senator  Morse, 
dated  April  3,  1961,  containing  reso- 
lution adopted  March  29.  1961 1289 

McFeely,  Elizabeth  K  ,  special  services 
deputy,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Alameda  County.  Calif  .  to  Senator 
Morse,  March  21,  1961.  containing 
resolution  adopted  March  17,  1961.  1298 
McMahon,  Joseph  H  ,  New  York  City, 
to  Senator  Morse,  containing  state- 
ment signed  by  various  Individ- 
uals     --    1309 

MagUolo,  Andrew  J  .  M  D  ,  Dlclclnson 
Tex  ,      to      Senator      Morse,      dated 

March    14,    1961 1302 

Mark.  Ruth,  president,  PTA,  Public 
School    61,    New    York,    to    Senator 

Morse,  dated  Mar    21,   1961    1294 

Martin.  Samuel  E  .  county  superin- 
tendent, Seneca  County  schools, 
Tlffln,     Ohio      to     Senator     Morse. 

dated  Mar    3     1961 722 

Mays.  Floyd  R  ,  Jr  ,  M  D  ,  Medical 
Arts  Clinic  Hospital,  Big  Spring. 
Tex  .  to  Senator  Morse    dated  Mar 

20      1961 1302 

Melvln,  Billy  A  ,  executive  .secretary. 
National  Association  of  Free  Will 
Baptists    Nashville.  Tenn.,  Mar    22, 

1961  1213 

Metcalf,  Hon  Lee.  a  US.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse  encloslnz  a  letter  from 
Harry  H  Cloke,  principal.  Lame 
Deer    Public    Schools,    Lame    Deer, 

Morxt --  -     569 

To  Senator  Morse,  dated  Mar 
20,  1961,  containing  a  letter 
from  Ruth  Putz.  superir.- 
tendent     of     schools,     Valley 

County,  Mont 565 

Miles,  Clarence  R  ,  manager,  legisla- 
tive department.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining    attachments     to     Senator 

Morse 355 

Miller.  Arthur  L  ,  executive  secretary, 
Lutheran  Church.  Missouri  Synod. 
St     Louis,    Mo  ,    to    Senator    Morse, 

dated  Mar    22,   1961 1211 

Mitchell,  Clarence,  director,  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  NAACP,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  Mar  10,  1961,  con- 
taining statement   of   Roy   Wllklns, 

executive  secretary.  NAACP 1080 

Mitchell.  Clarence,  director,  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  NAACP,  telegram 
dated  Aug.  29,  1960,  and  letters 
dated  Nov  8.  1960,  to  H')n  Arthur 
S.  Flemmlng,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment   of    Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare 437 

Mitchell,  Glenn  F  ,  superintendent, 
Madison  Public  Schools,  Madison, 
Kans  .     to     Senator     Morse,     dated 

Mar    17.1961 1289 

Mondy,  J  L  .  executive  secretary. 
General  A.'isoclatlon  of  General 
Baptists,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo  ,  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Morse    dated  Mar 

22.   1961 1209 

Morse,      Hon,      Wayne,      to      Senator 

\Mansfleld,  Representative  Raybum, 

Senator  Humphrey,  and  Represent- 

atfwe    McCormack,    dated    Mar.    14, 

1961 983 

Morse,  Hon  Wayne,  to  Dean  Katz. 
Professor  Howe.  and  Professor 
Sutherland   and  replies  thereto 705 
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Mortola,    Edward   J  .    president.    Pace 
College.  New  York  City,  to  Senator 

Keating,  dated  March   10.   1961 1293 

Newman,  Chas.  C,  superintendent  of 
schools,    Paxton,     111.,    to    Senator 

Morse 722 

Nichols,  William  B.,  president,  Public 
Education  Association,  New  York 
City,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
28,  1961.  containing  prepared  state- 
ment      1295 

Nolan,     Robert     L,     M  D..     Oakland, 

Calif.,   to   Senator   Hill 

Norby,  Theo  J  ,  commissioner,  Alaska 
State  Department  of  Education,  to 
Senator    Bartlett,    dated    March    8. 

1961 189 

O'Connor,  Warren  B  ,  secretary.  Citi- 
zens for  Educational  Freedom, 
Hales     Corner,     Wis  ,     to     Senator 

Morse,  dated  March  21,  1961 1253 

Oklahoma  County  Republican  Wom- 
en's Club,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
to  Senator    Morse,   dated   March   7, 

1961 -, 722 

Pellssler.  Charlotte  N.,  legislative 
chairman,  American  Association  of 
University      Women,      to      Senator 

Morse,  dated   March   18,   1961 1302 

Pell.  Hon  Claiborne,  a  US  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March   10.   1961,  with 

attachments 1074 

Phillips.  Perman,  president.  National 
Association  of  Secretaries  of  State 
Teachers'  Associations,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  Marcn  9,  1961,  con- 
taining a  prepared  statement 404 

Raymond.  Thelma  M  ,  secretary. 
Classroom  Teachers  Council.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  telegram  to  Sen- 
ator  Morse 1288 

Regan,  Robert.  Jr..  director,  general 
board  of  the  ChrUtian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  Methodist  Church,  to 

Senator  Morse 11*9 

Regner,  Rabbi  Sidney  L.  executive 
vice  president.  Central  Conference 
of    American    Rabbis,    to    Senator 

Morse,  dated  March  23.  1961 1206 

Rehberg.  Jane  A  .  president,  Michigan 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Detroit, 
Mich.,     to     Senator     Morse,     dated 

March  6.  1961 1078 

Rehberg,  Jane  A.,  president,  Michigan 
Federation    of    Teachers,    telegram 

to  Dr   David  Hilton 863 

Reichert.  Ivan,  president.  Argonia  Lo- 
cal Teachers  Association.  Argonia, 
Kans  ,     to     Senator     Morse,     dated 

March  17,  1961 1289 

Reiiss,  Carl  F.,  director,  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March  21, 

1961 1210 

Reuter,  George  S.,  Jr..  research  direc- 
tor, American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, to  Senator  Morse,  dated  April 

3,  1961 1260 

Rlblcoff.  Hon.  Abraham.  Secretary  o/ 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Dated   March  28,   1961.   to  Senator 

Morse 110 

Dated    April    18.    1961,    to    Senator 

Hill 1321 

Rlegle.  H  Efigar.  district  superin- 
tendent. Gettysburg  Joint  School 
System.  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  to  Sena- 
tor Clark 1146 

Rinta.  Eugene  P..  executive  director. 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.C..  to 
Senator    Morse,    dated    March    20, 

1961 »«7 

Rlordan.  Mary  Ellen,  president.  De- 
troit Federation  of  Teachers,  tele- 
gram to  Dr    Davia  Hilton 863 
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Rose  Herbert  H  .  secretary.  Ministe- 
rial Association.  Livingston.  N  J. 
telegram  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March    16.   1961 --    1213 

Roslne.  Don,  Indlo  Faculty  Club,  In- 
dio.  Calif.,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March   26.   1961.-. 1290 

Ross.  Roy  G..  general  secretary.  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  New  York  City,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March  13.  1961 1216 

Ryan,  Aileen  B  .  assemblywoman. 
State  of  New  York,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March  28.  1961 1204 

Samuel.  Helen  E  .  executive  secretary. 
District  of  Columbia  EWucation  As- 
sociation, to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March   23.    1961 1281 

Scheli.  Steven  R .  Associated  Stu- 
dents. University  of  Oregon.  Eu- 
gene. Oreg  .  dated  February  8.  1961, 
to  Senator  Morse 62 

Skhlotz.  Predrlk  A .  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  Mlmieapolls.  Minn., 
to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March  21, 
1961 1210 

Scott.  Chas  W  H  .  assistant  general 
superintendent.  General  Council  of 
the  Assemblies  of  God,  Springfield. 
Mo.,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
23,   1961 1209 

Sharp>e,  D  R.,  48th  Assembly  District. 
Democratic  Council.  Los  Angeles 
County,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated 
March   20.    1961 1312 

Shaw.  R.  Harland.  Free  World  Com- 
mittee. Chicago,  111,  to  Senator 
Morse,  dated  March  24,   1961 1305 

Shemin.  Henry,  president  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School.  New  York  City, 
telegram  to  Senator  Morse 1294 

Sherer.  Rabbi  Morris,  executive  vice 
president.  Agudath  Israel  of  Amer- 
ica. New  York  City,  to  Congress- 
man McCormack,  dated  March 
27.  1961 1302 

Siegman.  Joseph,  chairman,  legisla- 
tive committee.  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association.  Harrlsburg. 
Pa  .  to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
21.  1961 1294 

Slocum.  James  P..  superintendent. 
Mlnot  Public  Schools.  Minot.  N 
Dak.,  to  SenatcM*  Young,  dated 
March  23.  1961. 1201 

Stackhouse.  William  R.,  area  repre- 
sentative. United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
31.  1961 ---   1253 

Stahl.  Steve,  chairman.  National  Tax- 
payers Conference.  Oklahonui  Pub- 
lic Expenditures  Council.  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.  March  9.   1961  .. 

Stausbury.  Eugene  P.  president. 
Board  of  Education.  Saginaw. 
Mich.,  to  the  committee,  dated 
March  16.  1961 -.. 

Stevenson,  Margaret,  executive  sec- 
retary. Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Washington,  DC.  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  March  23, 
1961 1291 

Stovall,  Travis,  superintendent.  Clovis 
Municipal  Schools.  Clovis,  N  Mex  . 
to    Senator     Morse,     dated     March 

14.  1961 1293 

Sullivan.  Dan  J.,  president.  New  York 
Chapter.  Citizens  for  Educational 
Freedom  New  York  City,  to  Senator 
Morse.  March  23.  1961.  containing 
petition    signed     by    various    i>er- 

sons 1255 

Synan,  Joseph  A.,  bishop.  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church.  Hopewell.  Va..  to 
Senator  Morse,  dated  March 
23.  1961 1218 
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Talbot.  Mary   N..  secretary,   Riverton 
Teachers      Association,      Riverton, 
Kans.,  telegrttm  to  Senator  Morse..   1297 
Taylor,  A.  G  ,   president.  Charlottee- 
ville-Albemarle     Ministerial     Asso- 
ciation. Charlottesville.  Va  ,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse,  dated  April  2.  1961 1207 

Thorson,  Arne.  superintendent.  Rlv- 
erdale  Public  Schools.  Riverdale. 
N.   Dak  .   to   Senator   Young,  dated 

March  30.  1961 1202 

Thurmond.  Hon.  Strom,  a  US.  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse,  dated  March  15.  1961..    1075 
Tuttle.     Edward     M  .     School     Board 
Leadership   in  America,   to  Senator 

Morse,  dated  March  17.   1961 1297 

van  der  Haag.  Ernest,  professor  of 
social  philosophy.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, to  Senator  Morse,  contain- 
ing statement 1155 

Ward.  A.  Dudley,  associate  general 
secretary.  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  to  Senator  Hill,  dated 

March  30,   1961 1213 

Weymouth  (Mass.)  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, telegram  to  Senator  Morse 1294 

Wheat.  Willis  J  .  president.  Oklahoma 
Public  Expenditures  Council.  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla..  to  Senator  Morse. 

March  9.   1961 724 

White.  Don.  executive  vice  president. 
National  Audio-Visual  Association. 
Inc..  Fairfax.  Va  ,  to  Senator  Morse, 

March  30    1961 1258 

Wjrrlck,  Rex  R  ,  superintendent.  War- 
rensburg  Public  Schools.  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo,,  to  Senator  Long,  dated 

March  27,   1961 1200 

Yoimg.    Hon     Milton    R..    a    Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
to— 
Senator  Hill,  dated  March  28.  1961.    1200 
Senator  Morse,  dated  April  3,  1961.   1301 
Memorandum        entitled       "Estimated 
Amount    of    School    Revenue    Which 
Would     Be     Derived     Prom     Federal 
Property     if     Taxable     by     Federally 

Affected  School  Districts" 416 

Memorandum  on  the  constitutional 
authority  of   the  Congress   to  enact 

S,  1021 111 
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piicants  for  3bi  and  3b2  studerAs  as  bill  a  chance,  and   after  a  while,  not-  throughout  the  country,  if  something  is 

proposed  in  s   1021 1316  withstanding  all  the  amazing  formulas,  done  in  the  field  of  .salaries      It  lias  been 

Table  126.  Number     and     percent     of  it  will  take  a  book  of  logarithms,  a  knowl-  pointed  out  that  they  lag  so  far  behind 

eligible  appiicanu  in  fiscal  year  1950  ^^^  ^f  trigonometry,   and  a  slide  rule  I  had  planned  to  interpose  in  the  coUo- 

by   proporuon  of  Federal   paymenu  ^^  comprehend  that  little  by  httle.  and  quy  the  other  day  between  the  distin- 

Publlc  Law  874)  to  total  current  ex-  ,          .jc.            »i_ij              ji-^r-         .          t  ^                    », 

pendltures  of  the  applicant  district..   1319  despite  a  definition  of  school  index  and  guished     Senator     from     Orer-on       Mr. 

Table  126    Information  regarding  num-  effort,  and  so  forth,  the  States  will  wail  Morse  1     and    the    distinguished    .senior 

ber  of  federally  connected  children  In  to  see  whether   there  is  not  more  and  Senator    from    Illinois     I  Mr,    Douglas  I 

and  Federal  payments  under  P\ibiic  more  largess  to  be  had  from  the  Federal  when   there  was  a  series   of    questions. 

Law  874  to  Arlington  County.  Va —  1320  Treasury.     If  Senators  want  something  The  question  always  beeins.     Is  it  not 

Table  127.  Information  regarding  total  explicit    on    that    point,    let   me   read   a  true?  "     Of  course,  one  invites  tlie   an- 

attendance.  toui  operating  costs,  and  reference  to  a  statement  by  the  distin-  swer.     Then.   'Is  it  not  a  fact,    and  the 

cosu  per  pupil  attendance  of  fwier-  guished  Governor  Lawrence,  of  Permsyl-  answer  is  invited.     Well.  I  do  not  know. 

^nm^.''^!.'nrun/.r  P?,h7,V?«t  ^74^^  ^^ma.  on   that  subject.     It  appears  at  I  simply  look  at  the  book  for  the  answer. 

entitlement  under  Public  Law  874  and  .„_     r  ^^     t^  ,    ,            .      .         _      ,          ,                      ,    ,, 

.ne  percentage  of  total  operating  costs  page  622  of  the  heatings :  and   nere  It   IS      It    has   been   carefully 

from  Federal  funds  under  Public  Law  In  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Lawrence  holds  documented.     If  anyone  is  curious  about 

874    by    State    for    the     1959    fiscal  off    proposing    any    substantial    increase    in  it,  let  him  look  at  page  631  of  the  heai - 

year 1324-1325  State   aid   for   schools   in   the   new   budget:  ings.     Here  are   the  fact*  as   .submitted 

Table    128.  Public    Law    874    applicant  he   looks   Instead   to  Congress   to   authorize  to  the  committee.     With  re.spect  to  sal- 

school  districts  eligible  In  fiscal  year  Federal  educational  grants  for  States  aries  for  female  teachers  and  other  p"0- 

u'The''m\nimim''el7KimiUy'r^^^^^  What  Governor  would  not.  if  he  could,  fessional  workers  who  have  had  4  years 

mentJ  had  ^^4    t   ol^-Xnt  P'O^ect  his  budget,  when  he  knows  that  of  coUege   the  salary  given  is  $3^533:  for 

accumulative  totals,  by  state^     1326-1327  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  great  Public  school  teahcers,  it  is  $3,680      So 

Table    129   Reduction    In    number    of  white  illumined  dome  in  Washington  and  there  is  a  dispai'ity.  roughly,  of  $140  on 

eligible  districts,  eligible  attendance.  say.  "Pi-om  this  cometh  my  succor  and  the  side  of  the  teachers  who  have  had 

and  entitlement  11  4-percent  ellglbu-  my  assistance."  4  years  of  college     Ti^ey  are  ahead  of  the 

ity  requirement  had   been   In   effect  Here  was  a  Governor  who  was  honor-  professional  workers. 

I.  n"''fa«nT-  ^! .T"'" n"  '^^^'^^  able  enough  to  express  himself  in  that  I"  ^he  ca.se  of  those  who  have  had  5 

Fall     1960     statistics    on     enrollment,  "*               ^  or  more  years  of  college,  the  salarv  of 

teachers^  and  schoolhousing  in  full-  >^                             destrov   initiative-    I  Professional  workers  is  given   as  $4,612 

time  public  elementary  andWcondary  oo   tne    DIU    will    Oestroy    initiative.    1  for  t.Parhf>r<:    i4  QPS      ThP  avpt 

davschools.bv  States  (table)-.  Facing  298  have  not   the  shghtest  doubt    about    it  a  >eai  ,  lor  teacners    »4  y^s       ine  a\er 

x;rr   r.rn^QP'M      x>r      i>      -^     .t  It   is   instinctive   in  humankind      That  age  on  the  side  of  the  teachers  is  $300 

Mr^  piRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  can  p.^^ably  wiU  be  one  of  the  side  effects.  ^'^^^'  ^^^^"  ^^l^^'''  P^ofe^^^oi^al  workers 

™/nt^ou J'i'^?  I  Tnf  e°^otiO"»V^-^a".d  as  the  druggists  say.  if  and  when  the  bill  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^  >'^^^^  °^  college  work 

romantically  think  this  is  a  great  busi-  ^^  enacted  ^°  °^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  anything  about  ad- 

ness     But  we  are  dealing  with  millions  ,  „^  f„,^K«,.     T»,ic  ,.oc  tu^  ,,«.^.  tui-^..  justing  the  figures  with  respect  to  the 

of  dollars:  and  once  that  threshhold  has  ,,^  ^.u/,rw^Hrnw  wf,'  n  '  ^^^  length  of  time  one  has  devoted  to  the 

been  crossed,  what  will  subsequent  Con-  ?"  ,  ro^J'^.  J^  .p  °-H               commented  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  earnings  are  compareKl  ac- 

gresses  do,  and  how  far  shall  we  go?     I  *"  ^'^°°   ^^^^^  ^^  ^'*'°'  cording  to  the  length  of  time  one  has 

have  an  idea,  after  a  long  experience  in  ^*  *"^  evident   that   no  increase   m  the  ^oiked,  here  is  the  picture      For  public 

legislative  halls,  haviiig  seen  the  mush-  J^^^^  ^To°tS'al'°on/^  ti.ere%JtT'^x  ^^^ool  teacher.s.  number  of  weeks  worked 

rooming   of   these   functions   once   they  l^^^^  Z^^,^ '^rZT ^:S,^^onV^'  i"  19^8    27  to  47,  the  salary  would  have 

have  been  undertaken,  that  we  can  al-  , There  was.  deliberate  determination  to  en-  been  $4,032.     If  they  worked  more  than 

most  predict   what  will   happen   to  this  joy  the  easy  position  of  a  beneficiary  of  the  48  weeks,   the   salary  would   have   been 

program.     The    billions    which    will    be  National  Government  to  the  fullest 'possible  S4,418. 

added  will  be  an  onus.  extent,  rather  than  to  be  independent  and  Professional     workers     m     nonschool 

When  I  say  that  the  school  districts  support  a  good  school  system  by  Its  own  j^y^^    If  they  are  considered  on  the  same 

and  the  States  can  finance  themselves,  I  ""'^"'^  efforts.  basis,  for  the  same  number  of  weeks  of 

turn   to  the   table  on  page   630   of   the  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Federal  aid.  work   their  salaries,  in  the  ca.se  of  27  t^ 

hearings,  which  indicates  the  number  of  instead   of   being   an   addition   to  State  47    weeks,   would   have   been   $2,267.   o: 

school-bona  issues  which  were  approved  expenditures,   will   become    a   substitute  $1,765  a  year  less  than  the  salaries  of 

in  1960      The  voters  went  to  the  polls,  for  State  expenditures     Oh,  I  know  there  Uie  teachers. 

and   1,188  bond  issues  for  schools  were  are  administrators  who  will  measure  the  Therefore.  Mr    President,  m  view  of 

approved   for  a  total   of   $1,762  million.  State  index  effoit  and  all  the  other  com-  that  study  and  the  documented  lecord. 

The  number  which  were  disapproved  was  plicated  terms,  but  how  much  will  they  who   can   so   naively  complain    that   we 

353,  for  a  total  of  $401   million.     Does  ultimately  amount  to  when  the  pressures  must  do  this  because  the  teachers  are 

that  indicate  whether  there  is  an  abiding  are  on  and  when  the  political  pre.ssure  behind  in  the  salary  list?    If  they  are  in 
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any  giveri  State,  of  course  that  is  a 
State  matter,  and  should  be  handled  at 
that  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  also  for  the  following  reason:  Per- 
centagewise, there  will  be  an  enroll- 
ment decline  from  now  on  We  have 
gotten  over  the  war  baby  peak;  and  we 
can  anticipate  that  although  the  popula- 
tion will  increase  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  will  increa.=;e.  per- 
centagewise the  increase  will  be  smaller. 
If  we  continue  to  build  .<;chools  at  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  been  building 
them,  there  will  not  only  be  enough 
classrooms,  but  it  is  pos.'^ible  that  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  not  too  many  years 
hence,  there  might  be  an  oversupply  of 
classrooms  Here  i.>  a  flsur^  that  in 
the  1950's.  the  enrollment  increase,  per- 
centagewise— and  I  have  to  accentuate 
that,  so  that  no  one  will  mistake  the 
meaning  of  my  remarks — was  46  per- 
cent: enrollment  increases  during  the 
1960"s — 1960-70 — will  be  20  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
projections.  If  that  continues,  what  will 
hi  the  answer':'  In  that  event  there  will 
be  enough  classrooms  and  there  will  be 
enough  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  amazing  th-At  au- 
thentic figures  about  the  classroom  sit- 
uation are  so  difficult  to  procure.  I  cite 
the  following  from  page  643  of  the  com- 
mittee hearing: 

It  was  m  1954  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  testif.ed  that  -he  classroom  short- 
age totaled  370,000  classrooms:  and  about  a 
year  later  the  chiUrman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  stated 
that  the  shortage  would  rise  to  600,000  with- 
in 3  years. 

Well,  actually  the  most  recent  figure  which 
the  Office  of  Education  has  put  out  Is  142.000. 
which  Is  228  000  less  than  a  mere  6  years 
ago. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  that  figure 
was  that  the  classroom  shortage  then 
was  142,000— not  370,000,  not  600,000 
One  hundred  and  forty  two  thousand 
is  a  long  way  from  the  figures  we 
were  given  not  only  in  1954  but  also 
in  the  period  followmg  that  year. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  number  of 
classrooms — and  I  have  my  fingers 
crossed  as  to  whether  that  is  an  ade- 
quate figure  and  an  accurate  figure, 
knowing  that  there  are  no  common 
standards  for  reporting  classrooms  and 
their  use  in  the  respective  States — sim- 
ply means  that  the  figures  which  have 
been  supplied  to  us  from  time  to  time  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity;  and  thus  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  the  private  explora- 
tion which  has  been  made,  which  ohows 
that  we  are  meeting  this  situation  In  a 
grand  fashion. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Education 
had  to  report  that,  as  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  : 

In  the  past  4  years  the  number  of  class- 
rooms in  use  has  Increased  251,000  Now, 
the  number  required  to  taite  care  of  the  ad- 
ditional enrollment  In  that  time,  which  was 
4.8  million,  would  have  been  170  000  which 
means  that  the  net  Increase  in  classrooms 
tbat  were  available  for  the  reduction  of 
■bortagea  was  81,000. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  are  wonderf 'ul 
things.  It  stmpiy  depends  on  where  one 
gits  and  how  one  uses  them. 


Some  observation  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  way  behind  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  should  inspire  fear, 
dread,  and  misgivings,  end  we  should 
ladle  out  Federal  largess  in  order  to 
meet  that  situation.  It  was  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  that  since 
the  war  they  built  enough  classrooms  for 
9  million  children.  What  did  we  do? 
We  built  enough  classrooms  for  20  mil- 
lion children— more  than  twice  as  many. 
The  Budget  Bureau  had  its  own 
doubts  about  these  classroom  shortage 
figures,  and  it  made  a  field  survey.  But 
it  has  never  been  satisfied  with  the  fig- 
ures that  have  come  before  it. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  so  many 
things  to  say,  but  I  know  that  I  am  now 
close  to  the  time  when  I  must  conclude 
this  discourse. 

But  there  is  one  other  thing  I  must 
say — namely,  that  in  a  short  time  we 
shall  listen  to  the  President;  and  I 
apprehend — without  knowing — that  he 
may  talk  about  the  fevers  in  the  world 
and  about  the  need  for  more  funds  in 
the  field  of  space  and  the  need  for  more 
funds  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
I  couple  that  with  a  statement  made 
last  Friday  night,  in  New  York,  by  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Elmer  B  Staats,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Business  Advisory  Council. 
I  talked  to  him  only  this  morning,  and 
the  figure  does  not  appear  in  his  manu- 
script. It  was  given  in  a  response  made 
to  a  question  which  was  asked.  He  said 
that  the  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  1961 
will  probably  be  twice  what  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  to  the  Congress;  and  that 
would  mean  a  budget  deficit,  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  not  of  $2,300  million,  but 
of  $5,500  million  or  more:  and  there  will 
be  an  even  greater  deficit  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  I  survey  the  bills  that  are  in  the 
making  and  the  demands  that  are  going 
to  be  made,  and  then  there  occurs  to  me 
the  old  question.  "Is  it  guns  and  butter, 
or  is  it  gims  or  butter?" 

If  the  world  situation  is  as  feverish  as 
is  intimated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
various  congressional  committees,  how 
far  do  we  go  in  fields  of  policy  and  ex- 
penditure where  we  should  not  venture, 
since  the  defense  of  the  country,  our  na- 
tional security,  is  the  first  considera- 
tion— for  without  national  security  there 
can  be  no  individual  security  and  no 
individual  freedom.  So  we  had  better 
be  giving  thought  to  the  appropriation 
bills  and  the  authorizations  which  are 
building  up  these  built-in  increases  in 
the  budget ;  and  this  Is  one  good  way  to 
start. 

No  need  has  been  demonstrated,  in 
any  of  the  testimony,  for  the  bill  that 
is  before  us.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
fact  that  we  had  better  "mind  our 
knitting"'  if  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  in  the 
Congo.  In  Cuba,  in  Latin  America,  in 
East  Berlin,  in  Iran,  and  elsewhere,  the 
situation  Is  so  5en.5itive  and  so  fraught 
with  danger  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  will  be  called  upon  for  larger 
and  larger  outlay.s  for  our  security 
There  had  better  be  a  point  at  which 
we  cut  back,  and  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter point  in  the  whole  fl^ld  at  which 
to  do  so  than  to  reject  the  bill  before 


us,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  The  case 
has  not  been  made.  We  may  need  the 
money  necessary  to  implement  it  for 
other  purposes  far  more  Important  than 
those  described  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  and  am- 
plify the  case,  but  I  see  no  further  point 
in  it.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  serious  thought  to  what  I  have 
urged. 

I  add  one  point  in  conclusion.  If 
there  is  any  Senator  on  this  floor  who 
thinks  $2,500  million  is  the  limit  for  this 
bill.  oh.  what  a  tragic  illusion  that  will 
prove  to  be.  The  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  who  sits  in  the  chair  today 
I  Mr  MetcalfI — and  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  mind  my  referring  to  him — was  the 
coauthor  of  a  bill  called  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill.  What  did  it  call  for?  It 
went,  ior  that  period  of  years,  to  $114 
billion.  As  I  recall,  it  tailed  off  at  $5 
billion  a  year.  So  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  what  we  are  doing  today.  We 
are  opening  the  door  Then  the  millions 
will  flow  freely,  because  how  can  a  po- 
litical body  Anally  withstand  the  pres- 
sures? 

This,  I  think,  is  the  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  in  the  durable  and  basic 
interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  speak  on  the  bill,  but  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  coming 
joint  session,  I  would  like  to  yield  for 
insertions  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  the  Senator  to  make  it  very 
brief? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  At  what  time  is 
the  Senate  to  go  to  the  joint  session? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.     Now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator's  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  in  a  body 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  12 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.).  pursuant 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  316,  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secretary  'Fel- 
ton  M.  Johnston  >.  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  <  Joseph  C  Duke"»,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  pro  tempore, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  joint  session  to  hear  the  ad- 
drp,«'."s  tn  be  delivered  by  the  President 
of  tiie  United  States.  John  V.  Kennedy. 
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(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  see  pp 
8877-8883   of   the   Hou.se   proctedings   in 

today'.S  C"NGRESSION.fL  RECX)RD    I 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o  clock  and  30  minutes  pm  and 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Metcalf  m  the 
chair) . 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT   OP    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cou-sideration 
of  the  bill  iS  lOJl  '  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLKIJAN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  may 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  brief. 
Fir.st,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  February  4.  1960,  when  a 
comparable  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Mr.  McClxllan  Mr  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  had  n(  t  intended  to  make  any 
remarks  on  thU  measure;  I  had  fully  de- 
sired and  expected  to  supfxirt  the  bill  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  I  would 
still  be  happy  to  do  so 

However,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill  with 
the  provisions  which  it  now  contains.  I 
shall  be  compelled,  reluctantly,  therefore,  to 
Cast  my  vote  against  Us  passage. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  situation  In  this 
country  with  respect  to  our  schools  does 
Justify  Federal  aid  to  schools  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  physical  plants,  the  thou- 
sands of  additional  classrooms  which  are  so 
greatly  needed  and  necessary.  Such  aid 
could  b«  given,  Mr.  President,  without  de- 
stroying the  Integrity  of  local  goverrunent 
and  without  surrendering  the  control  of  our 
public  school  system  as  It  was  established 
and  as  It  has  traditionally  existed  and  been 
operated  from  its  founding.  We  could  give 
aid  to  schools  In  that  fashion  without  plac- 
ing in  Jeopardy  rhe  of>eratlon  and  manage- 
ment of  our  schools,  without  running  any 
risk  of  the  control  and  government  of  OMI 
school  affairs  being  transmitted  from  the  lo- 
cal Jurisdictions  that  now  have  authority 
over  our  school  system  to  a  central  power 
located  In  the  National  Capital,  because  I 
sense — yes.  more.  Mr  President,  because  I  am 
convinced  beyond  any  doubt — that  the  min- 
ute the  Federal  Government  provides  aid  for 
the  operation  and  management  of  schools  by 
making  available  funds  for  tlie  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  administrative 
expense.  Immediately  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  itself  In  position,  and  the  local 
government  surrenders  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  exercise  control  and 
domination   over    the   school   system. 

He  who  controls  the  purse  strings  be- 
comes the  master;  and  we  cannot  escape 
It.  The-*Federal  Government  can  aid  In 
the  building  of  a  pl^yslcal  plant,  and  that 
Is  over  and  done  with;  but  It  cannot  sup- 
ply the  money  from  year   to   year   for   the 


support,  management,  and  operation  with- 
out usurping  the  whole  governmental  au- 
thority and  power  that  Is  now  reposed  In 
the  State,  county,  municipality,  and  local 
school  district. 

That  Is  the  direction  we  are  taking  That 
Is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill  as  now 
amended   by   the  Monroney   proposal. 

Somebody  has  said,  "Well,  there  Is  a  2- year 
limitation"  on  this  authorization.  There  Is, 
but  It  means  absolutely  nothing  We  all 
know  that  teachers  are  underpaid  There 
Is  a  responsibility  upon  us  as  citizens,  and 
upon  the  State  and  local  governments,  to  In- 
crease their  pay  commensurate  with  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  the  wrong  way  to  do  .t 

When  this  bill  becomes  law — if  It  does— 
and  an  appropriation  is  niade  to  carry  out 
the  expenditures  it  authorizes,  local  school 
districts'  school  boards  will  Immediately 
make  contracts  with  schoolteachers  on  the 
basis  of  the  anticipated  revenues  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Federal  Government  by  rea- 
son of  this  enactment.  Should  that  mean, 
on  the  basis  of  the  bill  as  It  now  stands,  an 
increase  In  salaries  for  schoolteachers  of 
some  $300  to  (500  a  year.  It  follows  that 
contracts  will  be  made  by  the  local  board  or 
Government  authority  with  those  teachers 
for  another  year,  on  that  basis. 

Once  that  Is  started,  once  the  process  Is 
put  In  motion,  we  will  not  be  able  to  stop  it. 
If  2  years  from  now  we  undertake  to  stop 
it,  the  charge  will  be  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  breaching  confidence,  break- 
ing faith,  and  repudiating  its  solemn  and 
moral  obligation.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  such  charges  made  on  this  floor  al- 
ready with  respect  to  the  national  highway 
program.  It  will  be  contended,  again  and 
again,  that  we  have  obligated  tlie  Federal 
Government  to  do  It.  The  States  and  local 
school  districts  will  claim  they  put  their 
faith  and  trust  In  the  Federal  Government; 
that  they  were  assured  this  was  a  national 
policy  and  the  aid  would  be  continued. 
They  will  assert,  and  truthfully  so.  that  they 
made  their  plans  and  commitments  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean?  Let 
no  Senator  vote  for  this  bill  thinking  this 
program  will  be  only  temjxjrary.  It  will  not 
be  It  Is  to  become  a  fixed,  continuing 
national  policy.  Maybe  tliat  Is  what  some 
Senators  want.  If  Senators  want  that,  then 
let  them  vote  for  It.  But  let  no  Senator 
vote  for  it  with  the  Idea  that  it  Is  only  for  a 
temporary  period  of  2  years  It  will  be  of 
Indefinite  duration.  It  wUl  be  In  perpetuity. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  2  years  from 
now.  3  years  from  now,  4  years  from  now.  we 
will  have  put  upon  us  pressures  to  make 
other  provisions  In  the  law  which  are  not 
now  In  the  pending  bill.  Conditions  will  be 
placed  In  the  law  that  a  school  district  or  a 
State  wlU  not  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
this  program  and  receive  these  funds  except, 
unless,  and  until  it  meets  certain  standards 
and  conditions  that  the  amended  law  will 
Impose  or  administrative  edict  will  require. 

Do  not.  I  say  to  my  southern  friends,  vote 
for  this  measure  with  any  thought  that  the 
segregation  Issue  Is  not  involved.  We  may 
Just  as  well  be  frank  about  It  and  understand 
It.  It  Is  not  openly  present  here  at  the 
moment,  but  let  no  one  vote  for  this  bill 
under  any  illusion  or  false  conception  that 
that  "^ue  is  being  bypji^sed  It  Is  not. 
That  Issue  cannot  be  evaded.  We  cannot 
escape  It.  In  due  time  it  will  be  here  to 
haunt  us.  Just  one  simple  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  to  this  bill  can  be  made,  one  sen- 
tence added,  saying:  "Provided,  That  no 
State  or  school  district  that  practices  or  per- 
mits segregation  of  the  races  In  the  public 
scnools  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  of  the 
financial  aid  herein  provided   ' 

That  Is  all  that  wUl  be  needed  to  compel 
Integration.     I  am  talking  now  to  my  col- 


leagues of  the  South  who  I  know  entertain 
the  same  views  I  do.  Once  the  contracts 
are  made  by  the  local  school  authorities,  Mr 
President,  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated 
Federaj  aid  in  support  of  and  to  pay  the 
increased  salaries  to  teachers,  it  will  be  t-xj 
late  to  turn  back.  We  wUl  have  gone  too 
far.  Our  southern  schools  will  not  then  be 
able  to  say.  "No."  They  will  have  no  alter- 
native except  to  integrate  or  lose  their  share 
of  these  Federal  funds. 

No  doubt  some  believe  In'  integration.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  if  that  Is  what 
they  honestly  believe.  That  is  their  right. 
But  I  entertain  a  different  belief.  I  believe 
in  local  self-government.  I  believe  where 
the  people  want  Integration  they  should 
have  a  right  to  practice  it.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve with  an  abiding  conviction  that  those 
who  want  to  segregate  have  an  Inherent  and 
constitutional  right  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  people  have  a  right,  as  they  have  had 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Government, 
to  choose  the  kind  of  school  system  tliey 
want  and  are  willing  to  administer  and  sup- 
port. I  believe  those  rights  should  be  held 
Inviolate  and  preserved. 

I  make  this  statement  because  if  and  when 
this  Issue  should  arise  some  2  or  3  years  from 
now.  it  shall  not  plague  me.  I  shall  not 
then  feel  that  I  Invited  it  by  voting  for  this 
bill.  I  shall  not  obligate  myself  to  accept 
it  under  those  terms.  I  shall  not,  as  their 
representative,  commit  the  people  of  my 
State  to  accept  it  under  those  terms.  I  am 
not  voting  on  this  meastire  under  any  mis- 
taken apprehension  about  the  consequences 
I  know  what  the  consequences  will  be  if  this 
bill  should  t>e  enacted  into  law 

Mr  President  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
put  this  Government  of  ours  further  aiid 
further  in  debt.  I  know  some  think  our 
national  debt  of  some  $300  billion  is  Incon- 
sequential They  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  But  I  am  disturbed  about  it. 
Just  as  certain  as  there  is  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Just  as  surely  is  there  a  tune  of  ac- 
countability In  the  fiscal  affairs  of  any  gov- 
ernment. That  time  Is  rapidly  approaching 
for  us.     We  will  have  to  meet  It. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  on  the 
floor  during  this  debate  that  Americans 
spend  more  mone-y  for  cig.irettes  than  they 
Bf>end  fur  education,  and  that  they  spend 
more  money  for  iiqu.-)r  than  they  spend  for 
education.  Other  similar  ci-'mparisous  have 
been  made.  I  agree  But.  Mr.  President,  who 
spends  tliat  money?  It  is  the  citizens  of  this 
country  who  spend  the  money,  and  they  are 
free  men  and  women  If  they  think  more  of 
the  pleas'iire  n:  a  cigarette  or  a  ccKktall  than 
they  do  about  educating  their  children,  then 
they  will  spend  tl.eir  niuney  that  way.  They 
are  Americans,  and  they  are  free.  It  collec- 
tively our  citizeiiS  so  indulge  and  pursue 
that  course  to  tlie  ncp'.ect  of  providing  ample 
and  necessary  educational  opportunities  ai^d 
facilities,  then  a  tragic  destiny  Is  likely  in 
store  for  us — .and  I  doubt  that  any  amount 
or  manner  of  Federal  aid  will  save  us  from  it. 

We  should  sf>end  more  on  education  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  I  am  willing 
to  have  tlie  Federal  Government  help  equal- 
ize educational  opportunities  by  bearing 
some  of  the  expense  of  building  the  physi- 
cal plants.  It  is  said,  "Well,  a  plant,  a  school- 
room, is  no  good  without  a  teacher  "  That 
Is  true.  Mr.  President,  but  If  the  Uttle 
school  district  which  needs  a  new  building 
can  get  $500,000  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  pay  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  building,  the  same  school  district 
will  have  released  to  It  for  other  use  the 
revenues  It  would  have  had  to  obligate  and 
apply  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  construction  cost  Those  reve- 
nues will  tlien  be  available  to  raise  the  sal- 
aries cjf  teachers. 

Thus  the  original  bill  would  help  lncre;ise 
the     salaries     of     teachers        It     should     be 
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passed  I  favor  It  But.  Mr  President,  I  am 
n  -  e  ir'.g  down  the  road  of  surrender  and 
ciDi'-^i'-on  with  regard  to  the  inherrent 
duty  and  constitutional  right  under  our 
svstem  of  government  of  the  local  school 
districts  and  the  local  people  having  their 
public  BChool  systems  operate  in  the  man- 
ner they  desire.  I  am  not  ready  to  sur- 
render that  for  a  mess  of  dubious  pottage. 

Mr  President,  our  country  Is  blessed  We 
are  b:essed  with  wealth  We  are  blessed 
with  ab\indant  resources  We  can  have  the 
kind  and  quality  of  educational  system  we 
want  We  can  have  an  adequate  educa- 
tional system  when  we  want  it  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  It  When  we  are  ready  to 
place  the  value  of  that  system  above  the 
value  we  are  placing  on  some  of  the  other 
things  for  which  we  spend  our  money  then 
we  can  have  all  that  we  now  need  and  pro- 
fess to  want 

Mr  President,  if  every  time  there  Is  a 
need  for  something  in  this  country  we  run 
to  the  federal  Government  and  continue  to 
pyramid  the  national  debt,  we  can  also  have 
a  banicrupt  Treasury  and  an  Insolvent  Gov- 
ernment I  shudder  to  think  of  what  will 
happen  to  our  schiDol  system  and  what  will 
happen  to  our  liberties  and  to  otir  security 
if  we  ever  permit  that  to  occur. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  am  very  apprehensive — and 
I  say  this  for  the  Record — that  what  Is 
about  to  occvir  here  in  the  Senate  will  mean 
no  school  aid  at  all  of  any  kind.  I  say  this 
to  those  who  are  really  Interested  In  the 
children  who  are  really  Interested  in  edu- 
cation and  the  building  up  of  a  better  school 
system,  and  the  providing  of  aid  which  will 
afford  some  relief  in  this  present  distress- 
ing situation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  by  the  course  which  is 
being  pursued  we  are  best  serving  the  cause 
and  the  purpose  desired.  I  rather  think 
what  is  being  done  here  will  defeat  the  aid 
which  we  would  get  under  the  terms  of  the 
original  bill  I  think  what  is  occurring  will 
mean  no  aid,  or  aid  deferred,  and  perhaps 
long  deferred. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  pass  In  Its 
original  form  I  should  like  to  have  us 
make  that  start,  which  I  think  would  be 
somewhat  substantial,  toward  relieving  ex- 
istliig  conditions 

Mr  President  there  ought  to  be  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country  that  if  we  want  education  and  want 
the  best  we  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  It. 
There  are  times  when  we  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  things  which  are  pleasant 
and  delightful  which  we  might  desire,  and 
those  which  we  really  need  in  order  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  which  are 
upon  us 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
political  expediency  suggests,  U  not  dictates, 
the  propriety  of  supporting  Federal  aid  for 
education  I  should  like  to  support  the 
right  kind  of  a  bill  and  see  it  enacted  Into 
law,  but  I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  destroying 
the  integrity  of  State  and  local  government 
In  the  affairs  and  management  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  in  this  country 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  February  4, 
1960,  as  shown  by  the  Record,  I  stated 
my  objections  to  this  type  of  legislation. 
Everything  I  said  about  the  bill  at  that 
time,  all  my  reasons  for  not  supporting 
it  then,  hold  true  now.  Every  reason 
that  I  gave  then  I  would  state  again  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure. The  situation  has  not  changed 
since  that  date  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation,  except  that 
now  the  need  is  less  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.     States  and  local  communities  are 


endeavoring,  with  success,  to  meet  the 
school  needs  of  their  areas,  and  Federal 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  proposed  char- 
acter are  not  imperative  at  all  under 
present  conditions. 

What  I  said  then  applies  now :  Our 
public  schools  will  be  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Federal  power  and  au- 
thority if  we  succumb  to  this  proposal 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  our  public  schools.  In  my 
opinion  if  we  pass  the  bill,  it  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  public 
school  system,  controlled  by  local  au- 
thority, as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 

Those  who  believe  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment control,  domination,  power  and 
centralized  government  will  enthusias- 
tically support  the  bill,  because  it  is  a 
step  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  kind  of  government,  and 
therefore  I  shall  oppose  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  section  n  of  the 
minority  views  that  appear  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill,  beginning  on  page  18. 
and  extending  down  to  the  first  part  of 
page  24  of  the  minority  views  filed  by 
members  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  the  Basic  Assumptions  or  the 

Committee  Bill 
1,  are  ocr  schools  inadequately  financed? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  "no."  In 
the  past  20  years,  enrollment  In  educational 
institutions  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  levels 
Increased  57  percent  while  total  educational 
expenditures  increased  642  percent.  Al- 
though prices  more  than  doubled  dvirlng 
this  period,  the  Increase  In  educational  ex- 
penditures of  642  percent  would  still  have 
been  257  percent  If  computed  In  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power,  as  compared 
with  the  57-percent  increase  in  pupil  en- 
rollment, a  ratio  of  almost  5  to  1.' 

If  we  look  at  the  share  of  the  national 
Income  being  spent  for  education  we  find 
a  similar  upward  trend.  In  1890.  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  was  spent  on 
education.  In  1913  It  was  2.2  percent.  In 
1930.  3.7  percent.  In  1950.  4  percent.  In  1956, 
5  1  percent.  In  1960,  6  percent.  Thus  the 
percentage  of  the  national  Income  going 
to  education  has  multiplied  more  than  four 
times  since  1890  and  Increased  50  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.=  It  Is  also  not  with- 
out significance,  that  according  to  UNESCO 
figures,  almost  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  allocate  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
national  Income  to  education,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  national  income  is  far 
smaller  than  ours,  spends  no  greater  pro- 
portion on  education  than  we  do.  erroneous 
assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Growth  In  our  total  educational  expendi- 
tures has  outdistanced  the  advance  In  both 
business  profits  and  living  standards.  Thus 
between  1929  and  1958  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation grew  580  percent,  corporate  net  profits, 
129  percent  As  a  percentage  of  national  In- 
come, corporate  profits  dropped  sharply  from 
9  4  to  5  2  percent,  while  the  percentage  for 


educational  expenditures  rose  from  3  7  to  fl 
percent  for  the  same  period.* 

When  we  turn  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  attendance  at  which 
has  been  declining  In  proportion  to  our 
population  growth,  while  college  and  private 
school  attendance  has  been  Increasing,  we 
fin''  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  gone  up 
more  rapidly  than  the  living  standards  of 
our  people  Over  the  past  30  years,  per  capita 
expenditures  for  personal  consumption  have 
increased  57  percent,  while  public  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  have  risen  166  percent, 
both  ratios  being  measured  Identically  In 
constant  dollars.'  And  while  this  develop- 
ment was  taking  place  public  school  expendi- 
tures were  far  outstripping  public  school 
enrollments  In  the  rapidity  of  their  Increase. 
Thus,  from  1900  to  1961.  enrollment  multi- 
plied 2  4  times,  whereas  school  expenditures 
per  pupil,  on  the  average  and  In  constant 
dollars,  have  doubled  about  every  20  years, 
and  the  current  school  expenditures  per 
pupil  have  multiplied  84  times  In  terms  of 
the  same  constant  dollar,  an  Increase  more 
than  3 1/2  times  as  great  as  the  Increase  In 
enrollment.' 

When  we  examine  the  population  projec- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  peak  of  educa- 
tional needs  In  terms  of  population  growth 
has  already  been  reached,  and  that  this  ratio 
will  decline  during  the  next  decade  The 
school-age  group  (those  between  5  and  17 
years  of  age)  Increased  46  percent  between 
1950  and  1960.  It  Is  estimated  that  for  the 
next  10-year  period  (1960  to  1970).  this  rate 
of  increase  will  be  cut  in  half,  shrinking 
to  about  20  percent.' 

2.    HOW    LARGE    IS   THE    CLASSROOM    SHORTAGE? 

The  size  of  the  classroom  shortage  has  been 
a  major  Issue  In  the  continuing  debate  on 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Figures  on  class- 
room shortages  Issued  by  the  OCQce  of  Educa- 
tion show  a  shortage  of  250.000  In  1950. 
312.000  In  1953.  370,000  In  1954.  159.000  In 
1956.  142.300  In  1957.  141.900  In  1958.  132.400 
In  the  fall  of  1969.  and  142.100  in  the  fall  of 
1960.  It  we  take  these  figures  at  face  value, 
they  Indicate  a  reduction  In  the  classroom 
shortage  from  370,000  to  142,100  between 
1954  and  1960  without  the  benefit  of  a 
Federal-aid  program," 

There  Is,  however,  some  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  classroom  shortage  figures.  In 
March  1955  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  a  revision  of  estimates 
placed  the  expected  shortage  in  1959-60  at 
176.000  Instead  of  the  407,000  he  had  esti- 
mated a  few  months  earlier  Actually,  the 
report  Irsued  In  the  fall  of  1960  placed  the 
figure  at  only  142,100.  These  estimates  are 
usually  based  on  statistics  prepared  by  the 
school  authorities  In  each  State:  there  are 
no  national  standards,  and  many  believe 
they  reflect  the  subjective  attitudes  of  the 
compilers  rather  than  any  actual  classroom 
situation.  For  example,  two  neighboring 
States  with  roughly  similar  classroom  sit- 
uations, and  great  similarities  in  other  Im- 


'  U.S,  Office  of  Education,  "Statistical  Sum- 
mary of  Education.  1955-56 ';  "Progress  of 
Public  Education  In  the  U.S.A.  1959-60"; 
releases  of  Aug  28,  1959,  and  Aug    14,  1960. 

-Roger  A.  Freeman,  "Financing  of  the 
Public  Schools,  Vol,  I:  School  Needs  In  the 
Decade  Ahead  1 1958) ,"  p.  5. 


=  US.  OfBce  of  Education,  "Statistical  Sum- 
mary of  Education,  1955-56";  "Progress  of 
Public  Education  In  the  USA..  1958-59";  U.S. 
E>epartnient  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  July  1959. 

♦  "Economic  Report  of  the  President." 
January  1961;  US  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  National  Education 
Association,  "Status  and  Trends,  1959"; 
"Estimates  of  School  Statistics." 

'  US  Office  of  Education,  '•Statistical  Sum- 
mary of  Education,  1955-56";  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  "Estimates  of  School 
Statistics,  1960-61  " 

•  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  187. 

'  Various  reports,  Office  of  Education. 
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portant  respects — Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota— reported  classroom  shortages  of  3,941 
and  310,  respectively.  The  disparity  Is  so 
great  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  about  the 
objectivity  of  many  of  these  estimates. 

At  any  rate,  a  comparison  of  the  inven- 
tory contained  in  the  long-range  phase  of 
the  school  facilities  survey  of  1954  with  the 
autumn  1959  survey  shows  that  in  those  5 
years  enrollment  Increased  20  percent,  num- 
ber of  classrooms  30  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  classroom  was  reduced  by 
2'i  from  30  6  to  28  1 

President  Kennedy  in  his  education  mes- 
sage asserted  that  classroom  needs  for  the 
coming  10-year  period  between  1960  and 
1970  win  be  600.000.  This  averages  out  to 
60,000  classrooms  per  year.'  However,  figures 
released  by  the  Office  of  Education  disclose 
that  between  1956  and  1961,  a  total  of  349.- 
300  classrooms  were  built  for  an  annual 
average  of  69.860.  or  almost  10.000  per  year 
more  than  the  yearly  average  asked  for  by 
the  President.  Assuming  these  estimates  to 
be  reasonably  accurate,  It  Is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff  that  to  take  care  of  all  estimated 
classroom  needs  for  the  next  decade  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  maintain  even  the  an- 
nual volume  of  school  construction  that 
was  completed  in  the  average  of  the  past  6 
years  by  the  States  and  localities  acting 
without  benefit  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program.* 

3.    HOW     SEKIOUS     IS     THE     TEACHES     SHOBTACET 

Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  highly 
suspect  statutlcs.  Thus,  on  August  30,  1950. 
the  Office  of  Education  reported  a  shortage 
of  195.000  qualified  teachers.  But  In  1953, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  estimated  that  the  teacher  shortage 
would  be  292  000  by  the  fall  of  1960.  These 
huge  disparities  between  projected  estimates 
and  actual  future  developments  are  common 
In  the  discussions  of  the  Issue."  They  In- 
dicate to  us  that  much  of  the  so-called  data 
consists  of  poetry  and  propaganda  rather 
than  objective  research  At  any  rate,  even 
If  we  use  these  dubious  statistics,  they  point 
only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
need  for  Federal  ald-to-educatloi>  has  been 
exaggerated  by  Its  proponents.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  1959  report  on  teacher  shortages 
was  so  severely  criticized  that  the  Office  of 
Education  omitted  a  reference  to  the  teacher 
shortage  In  Its  regular  report  in  the  autumn 
of  1960. 

Actually,  the  figures  seem  to  Indicate  that 
education  has  made  great  strides  in  meeting 
Its  manpower  needs.  Over  the  past  30  years, 
the  number  of  employees  In  all  forms  of  pub- 
lic education,  both  lower  and  higher,  in- 
creased 140  p«-cent  while  employment  In 
private  industry  rose  by  only  45  percent; 
but  enrollment  In  public  education  rose  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole— 45  percent." 

Our  public  schools  have  Increased  their 
teaching  staff  pwoportlonately  faster  than 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  has  been  consistently  reduced.  Since 
1900,  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
rose  140  percent,  the  number  of  teachers  250 
percent,    and    the    pupil-teacher    ratio    was 


•  Paper   presented   to   American   Statistical 
Association   on   Dec     30,    1959.    by    Louis    H 
Conger,  Educational  Statistics  Branch.  Office 
of  Education. 

•  "Staffing  and  Constructing  Public  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,  1959-69." 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Jan.  19.  1961 

"NaUonal  Education  Association.  "Esti- 
mates of  School  SUitlstlca.  1959-60, "  pp.  10 
and  11;  U.S  Office  of  Education,  release  of 
Aug  30    1959,  and  earlier  releases 

"U.S  Depftrtment  of  Commerce  "National 
Income."  1954  edition;  "Purvey  of  Current 
Business.     July   1960. 


reduced  by  11.2.  from  36.6  pupUs  }>er  teacher 
to  24  4  for  1960-61.  Even  if  we  t.vke  tlie 
figures  for  the  last  7  years  alone,  the  number 
of  pupils  Increased  29  percent,  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  lncrea.«;ed  40  percent 
and  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  declined  by  24 
pupils  per  teacher  (from  28  4  to  36) ." 

At  this  point  we  cannot  resist  a  further 
illustration  or  two  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
figures  emanating  from  some  of  the  most 
active  and  articulate  proponents  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Thus.  In  a  release  dated 
August  28.  1958.  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mated the  number  of  qualified  teachers  In 
1958-59  at  1,334.800  and  the  shorteige  at 
132,200.  A  year  later,  on  August  30,  1959, 
It  reported  the  number  of  qualified 
teachers  In  the  same  years  (1958-59) 
to  have  been  1.400.700  or  65.900  higher  than 
previously  estimated.  But  strangely  enough. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  shortage  correspond- 
ingly by  65.900.  It  Increased  It  retroactively 
by  49,800— from  132.200  to  182.000.  In  that 
very  same  report  (August  30.  1959)  In  which 
It  raised  Its  estimate  of  qualified  teachers 
for  1958-59  to  1.400.700.  It  estimated  for  the 
next  year.  1959-60,  a  supply  of  1.368.000  quali- 
fied teachers,  a  decline  of  32.700,  But  In  the 
December  1959  issue  of  Its  magazine  School 
Life  the  Office  of  Education  reported  that  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  had  risen  dur- 
ing the  same  year  (between  1958-59  and 
1959-60)  by  55.200.  Thus  one  report  suggests 
a  decline  of  more  than  32.000,  another  from 
the  same  source,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
55.000. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  teachers  the  outlook  is  highly 
favorable  If  the  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents seeking  a  teaching  career  merely  re- 
mains stable  over  the  next  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  newly  graduated  teachers  will  almost 
double.  But  pupil  enrollment  will  be  far 
less,  for  as  we  have  pointed  out  It  will  be 
only  about  20  percent  as  compared  with  46 
percent  during  the  last  decade." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inadequate 
earnings  of  the  teacher.  But  these  judg- 
ments must  remain  subjective  unless  they 
are  based  on  comparisons  with  earnings  of 
other  segments  of  otir  population.  The 
flgu-es  show  that  during  the  past  30  years 
(1929-59)  teachers'  salaries  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  other  working  elements 
of  ouj  population.  In  that  period,  teachers' 
salaries  rose  by  106  percent  as  compared  to 
91  percent  for  all  persons  working  for  wages 
and  salaries  and  only  73  percent  for  Federal 
Government  civilian  employees.  It  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  a  huge  proportion  of 
our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  and 
all  the  surveys  on  the  subject  have  shown 
that  women  teachers  average  higher  earnings 
than  other  women  college  graduates  or  pro- 
fessional workers.'* 

4.    CAN    STATE  AND  LOCAL   OOVERNMENTS  CON- 
TINUE   TO    FINANCE    THE    SCHOOLS? 

In  December  1959.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  conducted 
a  telegraphic  canvass  among  chief  State 
school  officers.  45  of  whom  replied.  Fifteen 
of  the  States  reported  having  districts 
which,  although  needing  additional  class- 
rooms, had  reached  their  borrowing  limits 
and  had  no  access  to  other  funds  There 
were  237  such  districts,  most  of  them  small. 


"  US  Office  of  Education,  "Statistlca]  Sum- 
mary of  Education,  1955-56":  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  "Estimates  of  School  Sta- 
tistics, 1960-61." 

'■■'  Office  of  Education,  "Projection  of  Earned 
Degrees  to  1969-70  ";  "Staffing  and  Construct- 
ing Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  1959-69." 

"Survey  of  Current  Bustnes.":  Jxi'.y  I960: 
National  Education  Association.  "Economic 
Status  of  Teachers  In  1959-60. " 


out  of  a  national  total  of  over  40.000 — a 
showing  that  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
ai:  the  school  districts  In  the  Nat:on  legally 
lucked  financial  means  to  build  needed 
schools.  Despite  the  heavy  burden  of  Fed- 
eral taxation,  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, as  we  have  shown,  have  done  magnifi- 
cently In  meeting  their  own  school  needs. 
The  sales  of  State  and  local  bonds  have  been 
at  a  high  level  for  the  past  several  years. 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
being  approved  by  the  votes  of  the  citirer.s 
In  the  States  and  localities  "  If  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Federal  taxation  were  eased  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  States  and  local 
community  would  not  only  be  able,  but 
would  be  most  willing  to  Increase  both  their 
taxes  and  expenditures  for  all  public  serv- 
ices Including  education. 

5.    INEQUTTIES    AND    INCONSISTENCIES    IN    THE 
COMMITTEE    BILL 

It  Is  plain  that,  Judged  by  any  of  the  rele- 
vant criteria,  which  we  have  set  forth  above, 
there  is  no  "crisis  In  education"  and  no  Jus- 
tification for  extending  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Government  Into  that  area  as  the 
committee  bill  would  do.  But  even  apart 
from  the  lack  of  need  for  legislation  of  this 
type,  the  proposed  measure  Is  self-contra- 
dictory In  Important  respects.  Inequitable  in 
Its  allocation  o'  benefits,  and  in  a  number 
of  Instances  falls  to  achieve  the  Presidents 
stated  objective  of  giving  the  greatest  aid 
to  those  who  need  It  most. 

The  high-Income  States  who  will  pay  the 
largest  shares  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  receive  the  smallest  allocations,  which 
In  many  instaxices  are  considerably  smaller 
than  the  amounts  they  pay  out.  are  precisely 
the  States  In  which  most  of  the  increase 
In  school  enrollment  has  taken  place.  The 
low-Income  States  who  will  contribute  least 
to  financing  the  program  and  receive  far 
larger  sums  In  their  allocations  have  had 
the  smallest  growth  In  pupU  enrollment. 
Thus  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  sch(X3l 
enrollment  between  1955  and  1970  has  and 
will  occur  In  States  with  above-average  per 
capita  Income:  but  only  6  percent  of  the 
enrollment  Increase  will  be  In  the  12  lowest 
income  States. 

We  need  to  Illustrate  only  a  few  of  these 
inequities.  According  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's 1960  survey.  New  York  State  had  a 
net  schoolroom  need  of  about  10.200  Texas 
needed  a  net  of  809  During  the  3-ye:u- 
program  under  the  committee  bill.  New  'Fork 
State,  although  paying  far  more  than  Texas 
In  financing  the  program,  will  receive  ixin- 
slderably  less  Ixi  allocation  althoueh  its 
classroom  needs  are  12  times  as  great  Wyo- 
ming, according  to  this  s.ame  sur\ey.  will 
have  a  net  shortage  of  22  classrooms  but 
win  receive  the  relatively  enormous  alloca- 
tion of  almost  $5  4  million.  And  finally, 
Indiana,  which  according  to  the  official 
Office  of  Education  surveys,  needed  1,505 
classrooms  In  1959  and  1.321  in  1960  and 
which  more  than  kept  abreast  by  scheduling 
the  completion  of  2.000  classrooms  in  1959- 
60  and  2.152  more  In  1960-61.  will  get  more 
than  $68  million  under  the  committee  bill, 
although  It  actually  has  more  classrooms 
than  the  surveys  Indicate  that  it  needs.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  average  teacher 
salary  In  Indiana  is  also  $370  at>ove  the  na- 
tional average. 

Ttius,  It  is  plain,  that  the  opteratlon  of 
the  bill's  allocation  formula  Is  unfair.  It 
app>ears  to  us  to  have  been  concocted  simply 
with  an  eye  to  the  unjust  results  which  it 
actually  would  kchieve.  and  with  little  or 
no  concern  for  equity  and  fairness. 


>*UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Censiis.  "Historical 
Summary  of  Governmental  Finances  in  the 
United  States  ";  ■Governmental  Finances  la 
1959.  1960" 
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We  would  like  to  mak-?  this  further  com- 
ment. The  loud  fanfares  which  have  ac- 
companied the  bill  are  quite  misleading 
Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  bill 
will  add  substantially  to  our  educational 
resources.  This  Is  utterly  inaccurate.  The 
total  amount  of  aid  for  public  .schools  which 
it  would  provide  Is  about  4  percent  of  what 
the  States  and  localities  will  themselves 
spend  on  education  durin?  the  same  period 
even  if  they  do  not  increase  their  own  efforts 
by  a  single  penny  And  when  we  compare 
this  additional  4  percent  with  the  16  per- 
cent by  which  the  States  and  localities  have 
during  the  past  5  years  exceeded  the  race 
of  construction  of  classrooms  asked  for  by 
the  President  for  the  next  10  years,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  comm.ittee  bill  will 
add  little  to  Im.provins;  our  school  facilities. 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  much 
to  further  impair  the  strength  of  our  con- 
stitutional   State-Federal    system. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  administration 
in  behalf  of  this  bill  are  equally  self-con- 
trudictory  in  its  support  Thus,  during  the 
inrerrogatlon  of  Secretary  Rlblcoff  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
to  3upp<")rt  the  administration  bill,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  States  and  localities  had 
made  enormous  expenditures  for  education 
during  the  past  10  years.  But  he  insisted 
that  that  was  precisely  what  caused  the 
problem  requiring  Federal  educational 
grants  to  the  States  for  its  solution,  and 
indicated  that  the  States  and  localities 
couldn't  be  expected  to  continue  to  main- 
tain such  ettor's      He  said: 

■Now  you  have  had  the  fantastic  com- 
mitments bv  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities in  their  State  and  local  debt  re- 
quirements, their  expenditures  and  the  In- 
crease of  taxes  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  here  now,  because  of  that  large 
increase  in  the  past  decade  '• 

He  referred  to  this  Increase  as  indigestible 
economically  "  by  many  of  the  localities. 

But  the  committee  bill,  like  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  specifically  provides  that  na  a 
condition  of  receiving  Its  benefits  in  full. 
the  States  must  maintain,  at  the  very  least. 
their  present  level  of  school  expenditures, 
and  as  we  read  the  bill,  they  are  actually  re- 
quired to  increase  these  expenditures. 

It  necessarily  follows  therefore  that  Secre- 
tary Ribicoffs  implication  that  the  bill  would 
to  some  degree  relieve  the  States  of  the  needs 
for  continuing  to  make  the  enormous  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  past  few  years  is  quite 
inaccurate  To  the  contrary  It  will  add  to 
those  burdens  if  they  are  to  secure  the  full 
benefits  the  bill  provides 

Again  Secretary  Rlblcoff  was  asked  the 
following  qviestion: 

"Now,  Mr  Secretary,  if  all  the  States  and 
local  communities  were  able  to  finance  their 
own  educational  development.  In  other  words 
if  the  problem  were  not  a  financial  one.  but 
rather  an  unwilUngness  on  their  part  to  ex- 
pand or  improve  their  education  facilities  to 
the  degree  you  regard  as  necessary,  would  you 
still  favor  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
ca'ion  "'  ' 

The  Secretary  replied 

"Personally,  if  I  thought  that  every  com- 
munity and  every  State  could  do  their  own 
I  would  not"  " 

Mr.  McCLELL.'^N  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
have  stated  my  reasons.  My  action  is 
not  iiece.ssarily  popular  politically.  I 
know  that.  I  knew  that  last  year  when 
1   took  the  position  I  assumed  at  that 


"Public  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
l.c  Welfare,  US  Senate.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess,, 
pp    159    160 

'■  Ibid,  p    159 


time.  But  we  have  listened  to  a  rather 
stirring  appeal  in  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  alerting 
and  acquainting  us  with  world  condi- 
tion.s,  the  problems  that  we  face,  and 
the  crisis  that  has  engulfed  us.  I  say 
there  are  responsibihties  inherent  in 
the  bill  which  belong  primarily  to  the 
States,  and  if  we  are  to  fight  a  totali- 
tarian system,  let  us  make  our  system 
of  State  sovereignty  work. 

The  action  proposed  would  tend  to 
tear  down  our  system.  In  my  opinion, 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  do  it 
great  damage  and  irreparable  harm. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  time 
for  all  of  us,  in  the  face  of  world  condi- 
tions today,  to  rise  above  temporary  or 
immediate  political  considerations  or 
advantage  and  try  to  vote  on  problems 
as  important  as  the  one  before  us.  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  country  and  the  preser\ation  of  the 
liberties  of  our  people, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield  "^ 

Mr,  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  before  it  a 
bill  calling  for  a  program  of  massive 
Federal  aid  to  local  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertake great  new  responsibilities  in  an 
area  of  our  citizens'  lives  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  reserved  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  It  is  on  this 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education  that 
I  would  like  to  speak  at  this  time. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
our  education  system  should  be 
strengthened  wherever  possible,  and  as  a 
taxpayer  I  have  been  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  whatever  taxes  are  necessary  to 
support  our  school  system.  However.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  public  education 
is  something  that  must  continue  to  be 
financed  and  directed  by  the  State  and 
local  communities. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  agree  on  the  desirability 
of  an  improved  education  system.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  science  in  recent 
years  and  the  vastly  growing  need  for 
more  scientists  and  engineers.  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  agree,  also,  that  too 
many  of  our  youngsters  leave  school 
these  days  without  having  obtained  a 
good  knowledge  of  such  basic  subjects 
as  reading,  spelling,  composition,  arith- 
metic, history,  and  literature. 

There  are  shortcomings  in  American 
education  today :  that  is  granted  by  vir- 
tually everyone  who  has  concerned  him- 
self with  this  subject  at  all.  And  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  not  only  recognize  that  we 
are  not  perfect  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  but  agree  with  the 
need  to  move  forward  and  make  vitally 
needed  improvements  in  those  areas 
which  are  found  lacking. 

The  answer  that  we  hear  for  these 
problems,  however,  has  an  all  too  famil- 
iar ring  about  it.  It  is  that  we  should 
simply  begin  another  new  massive  Fed- 
eral   program,    pour    billions   of   dollars 


somewhere,  and  another  problem  will  be 
solved.  The  argument  has  much  appeal 
to  it,  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of 
its  appeal  is  piu-ely  emotional,  not 
logical. 

President  Kennedy,  in  outlining  his 
program  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
used  such  telling  arguments  as  these: 

The  quality  of  the  student*  depends  in 
large  measure  on  both  the  quality  and  the 
relative  quantity  of  teachers  and  facili- 
ties, •  •  •  Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be 
no  swifter  than  our  progress  In  educa- 
tion •  •  •  The  human  mind  la  our  funda- 
mental resource. 

And  so  on.  Who  among  us  can  quarrel 
with  such  glowing  rhetoric?  Every  one 
of  those  statements  by  the  President  is, 
of  course,  true  Certainly  we  want,  we 
need,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 
have,  the  very  best  in  education  for  our 
children. 

But  where  in  those  high  sounding 
phrases  is  the  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  is  drawn  from  them?  If  the  qual- 
ity of  our  students  does  in  fact  depend — 
as  of  course  it  does — on  the  quality  and 
relative  quantity  of  teachers  and  facili- 
ties, how  does  one  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  requires  a  massive  Federal 
aid  program? 

If  in  fact  our  progress  as  a  nation  can 
be  no  swifter  than  our  progress  In  edu- 
cation— which  no  one  disputes — how  can 
we  conclude  from  that  that  the  only  way 
to  attain  such  a  desirable  goal  is  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  do  it? 

If  it  is  true  that  the  human  mind  is 
our  fundamental  resource,  surely  this 
cannot  be  considered  a  new  discovery. 
If  such  is  true  now.  then  it  has  always 
been  true,  and  it  would  seem  that  that 
fundamental  resource  has  been  devel- 
oped reasonably  well  up  until  now  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  his  message  on  education.  President 
Kennedy  had  this  to  say : 

Our  progress  In  education  over  the  last 
generation  has  been  substantial  We  are 
educating  a  greater  proportion  of  our  youth 
to  a  higher  degree  of  competency  than  any 
other  country  on  earth.  One-fourth  of  our 
total  population  is  enrolled  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  This  year  $26  billion  will  be 
spent  on  education  alone. 

After  hearing  such  a  statement  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
would  logically  think  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  have,  in  fact,  done  a 
pretty  good  job.  and  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Pre.«=ident  has  told  us  there  would 
clearly  be  no  reason  at  all  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  involve  itself  in  this 
area  in  which  such  fine  progress  is  being 
made. 

But  strangely  enough,  that  is  not  the 
conclusion  that  is  drawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  told  us,  in  effect,  that  since 
the  States  and  local  communities  have 
done  such  a  good  job  we  must  now  have 
the  Federal  Government  expand  its  al- 
ready overexpanded  field  of  activity  and 
offer  aid  to  the  States. 

However,  nowhere  in  all  of  this  con- 
fused welter  of  rhetoric  and  high-flown 
phrases  is  there  a  single  hint  of  how 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
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accomplish  the  new  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  education. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  being  told 
that  the  Federal  Government  simply  had 
to  enter  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  financing  because  the 
States  and  local  communities  were  not 
doing  enough.  There  was  a  huge  short- 
age of  classrooms:  we  did  not  have 
enough  teachers:  teachers  were  under- 
paid; and  besides  the  States  and  local 
districts  did  not  have  enough  money — 
nor  could  they  get  it — to  correct  these 
shortcomixigs. 

Well,  despite  the  fi^rennial  bait  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  along  at  any 
moment  to  save  us.  the  people  went  right 
ahead  and  did  the  job  themselves  Tes- 
timony before  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  this  year  shows  that 
in  the  past  20  years,  while  enrollment  in 
our  schools  increased  56  percent,  ex- 
penditures rose  642  percent  Our  people 
have  spent  an  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  the  national  income  for  education,  de- 
spite constantly  reiterated  statements 
that  it  cannot  be  done 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  classrooms  and  that,  natu- 
rally, it  will  take  a  massive  program  of 
Federal  money  to  .solve  that  problem. 

In  his  message  on  education,  the 
President  told  the  Congiess  that  a  total 
of  600.000  classrooms  must  be  con- 
structed during  the  next  10  years.  That 
was  the  figure  used.  too.  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
when  he  testified  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  in  March,  But  neither 
President  Kennedy  nor  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  told  the  Senate  how  fast  we  are 
currently  building  classrooms.  They  did 
not  tell  the  Senate  that  the  States  and 
local  communities — without  a  huge  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid — are  now  construct- 
ing classrooms  at  a  rate  of  nearly  70.000 
per  year,  oi  in  excess  of  the  stated  need. 

Secretary  Ribicoffs  Office  of  Educa- 
tion states  that  we  have  a  current  short- 
age of  142.160  classrooms,  but  he  also 
states  that  during  the  1960-61  school 
year  69.553  instruction  rooms  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  and  that  during 
1959-60  school  year  a  total  of  69,400  in- 
struction rooms  were  completed  At  this 
rate,  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period 
we  will  have  100.000  more  classrooms 
than  even  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  It  not  proper  to  ask.  then,  where 
the  emergency  is  here? 

The  second  major  argument  in  favor 
of  a  Federal  aid-to-education  program 
concerns  both  the  quantity  of  teachers 
and  the  salaries  that  they  are  paid. 

But  again,  let  us  find  out  what  the 
progress  has  been  without  any  Federal 
aid-to-education   program. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
long  a  proponent  of  massive  Federal  in- 
tervention in  the  public  school  area, 
states  in  its  publication.  Estimates  of 
School  Statistics.  1960-61,  that  the  pub- 
lic school  instructional  staff  has  in- 
creased by  39  percent  since  the  1953-54 
school  year,  while  pupil  enrollment  has 
gone  up  only  29  percent.  And  while  the 
number  of  teachers  who  are  teaching 


without  full  certificates  has  increased 
in  absolute  numbei-s  during  that  7-yeai 
period,  the  percentage  increase  of  19 
percent  is  markedly  below  the  inciea.se 
of  the  overall  instructional  staff 

The  result  of  this  improvement — all 
without  Federal  aid — is  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  each  certified  teacher 
has  been  reduced  from  28,4  in  1953-54 
to  26  in  1960-61,  a  dpcrea.se  of  2  4  pupils 
per  teacher. 

Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  progress 
being  made  at  the  local  level  is  admira- 
ble and  should  not  only  be  allowed  to 
continue,  but  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  another  asF>ect  of  this 
teacher-pupil  ratio  that  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is  the  prosi>ect  for  the 
future.  The  Office  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  there  were  378.000  earned  col- 
lege degrees  in  1958-59  and  estimates 
703.000  for  the  school  year  1968-69.  or 
an  expected  inciea.se  of  82  percent  in 
that  10-year  period.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  school  enrollment  will  decline,  now 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  huge  postwar 
Ix>pulation  increase  has  gone  through 
the  schools. 

Mr,  Roger  Freeman,  research  associate 
at  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  Federal - 
i.sm,  Claremont  Mens  College.  Clare- 
mont.  Calif  .  whose  intensive  studies  in 
the  field  of  education  clearly  mark  him 
as  an  expvert.  told  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  that  during  the  1950's.  the 
increase  in  enrollment  was  46  percent 
and  in  the  1960s,  the  increase  will  be 
only  20  percent.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  the  years  between  1965  and  1969.  the 
average  required  increase  will  be  25,000 
teachers,  less  than  half  as  many  as  re- 
qiiiied  in  the  past  5  years 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  11  agree 
that  too  many  of  our  teachers  may  be 
undeiTJaid.  but  should  we  rush  headlong 
into  a  great  new  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  begins  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  payinp  teacheis 
salaries? 

It  would  seem  that  while  many  teach- 
ers are  still  not  receiving  as  much  money 
as  many  people  feel  that  they  should 
receive,  certainly  their  rate  of  increase, 
particularly  in  more  recent  years,  has 
been  commendable  It  has  been  accom- 
plished without  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  continue  in  the  same  direction 

We  have  heard,  too.  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  undertake  to  finance 
the  .schools  because  there  are  some  school 
districts  somewhere  which  are  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  burden  We  are  being 
asked  to  aim  a  shotgun  at  a  target  which, 
if  it  actually  exists,  requires  not  a  broad- 
side, but  a  pinpoint. 

That  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
should  by  now  be  evident  from  the  fore- 
going facts.  But  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  pull  this  all  together  and  see  w  hat 
has  been  done  in  total  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n — without  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Figures  released  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation show  that  there  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  of  642  percent  in  ex- 


penditures for  all  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  at  all  levels  between  1940  and 
I960  Think  of  it.  An  increase  in  ex- 
penditures of  642  percent  while  enroll- 
ment climbed  only  57  percent  Can  any 
fair-minded  observer  call  that  a  lack  of 
effort  or  of  ability?  We  hear  that  we 
are  not  devoting  enough  of  the  national 
income  to  education.  Maybe  not  But 
education  certainly  ha.s  been  con.sununs 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  national 
income  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Back  in  1890.  only  1  4  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  went  for  education  By 
1960  the  figure  had  more  than  quadru- 
pled— we  are  now  devoting  6  percent  of 
our  national  income  to  education  And 
even  that  figure  of  6  peicent  represents 
a  50-percent  increase  since  1950,  which 
is  the  decade  during  which  the  greatest 
and  most  prolonged  cries  for  Federal 
aid  were  heard 

It  may  next  be  asked  if  it  is  true  that 
certain  school  districts  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  no  longer  suppKjrt 
their  school  systems  adequately.  About 
the  only  information  we  have  on  that 
score  is  the  hurry-up  canvass  by  tele- 
graph made  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  m  De- 
cember 1959,  That  report  showed  that 
of  more  than  40.000  school  districts  in 
the  Nation,  only  237 — about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total — claimed  they  w  ere 
in  a  position  where  they  had  no  funds 
and  could  borrow  no  more 

A  consideration  of  a  States  ability  to 
provide  for  its  own  education  needs  must 
be  explored  on  at  least  two  other  fronts. 
First  of  all,  is  it  true  that  the  local  com- 
munities are  failing  to  provide  for  their 
schools?  Figures  prepared  by  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  America 
and  supplied  to  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee would  not  bear  out  that  conten- 
tion. Those  figures  show  that  in  1960, 
81.4  percent  of  the  value  of  bond  i.ssues 
placed  before  the  voters  of  this  country 
were  approved  at  the  polls:  local  citizens 
last  year  voted  to  bond  themselves  for  an 
additional  $1,762,821,000;  sales  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  bonds 
totaled  $2,183,870,000  in  1960,  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  over  1959  In  addi- 
tion, sales  of  such  bonds  in  January  1961. 
totaled  over  $305  million,  the  largest 
amount  of  school  bonds  ever  sold  in  a 
single  month. 

Surely  these  actions  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
local  citizens.  The  story  is  pretty  much 
the  same  over  the  past  5  years.  With  the 
exception  of  1956.  each  year  since  that 
time  has  seen  sales  of  State  and  local 
bonds  for  all  puiposes  top  the  $7-billion 
mark,  clearly  no  indication  of  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  to 
foot  the  bill  for  improvements  they  con- 
sider wortliy. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  proposals 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  that  are  be- 
fore us  carry  no  distinction  between  those 
.school  districts  which  may  honestly  need 
help  and  those  which  obviously  do  not. 
If  Federal  assistance  to  education  in  cer- 
tain areas  were  being  advanced  on  the 
premise  that  those  area.-^  of  our  country, 
after  making  every  effort  possible  to  sup- 
port their  education  systems,  were  still 
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unable  to  uphold  our  national  standards. 
I  would  be  willing  to  support  Federal  as- 
sistance in  those  specific  areas.  But  cer- 
tainly that  is  a  far  cry  from  any  Federal 
aid  to  education  proposal  which  has  ever 
been  advanced  to  the  Congress  or  from 
the  one  presently  pending. 

Under  the  present  bill.  Federal  assist- 
ance IS  granted  t.o  every  school  district 
in  the  United  States.  And  that  brings 
me  to  my  second  point  on  which  this 
question  of  financial  need  and  effort 
needs  to  be  explored  Many  of  the 
States  which  will  receive  generous  sums 
under  the  proposed  bill  have  the  ability 
to  do  more  for  their  education  system 
than  they  are  presently  dom:?. 

FHar  example:  the  State  of  Texas, 
v.hich  certainly  has  some  citizens  who 
are  financially  able  to  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  their  schools,  has  no  in- 
dividual income  tax.  no  tax  on  corpora- 
tions operating  in  that  State,  and  no 
general  sales  tax  Yet  Texas,  which 
thus  far  is  not  taxing  its  own  citizens, 
would,  under  the  committees  proposal, 
receive  $58,063,833  per  year  and  in  turn 
would  pay  into  the  Federal  Ti-easury 
only  $36,805,000  as  its  contribution 
throufcih  Federal  taxes.  In  addition, 
Texas  collected  $182  million  last  year  in 
severance  tax  on  oil.  This  tax  in  turn 
is  passed  on  to  all  eas  and  oil  consumers 
in  the  United  States.  Sureiy  Texas  can 
afford  to  support  its  own  education  sys- 
tem. It  should  be  noted  also  that 
Texas  has  a  per  capita  State  gross  debt 
of  only  $33.94 

On  the  other  hand,  our  cvn  State  of 
Delaware  has  the  his  best  per  capita 
gross  State  debt  of  any  State  in  the 
Union — $463  35  per  person.  Much  of 
this  debt  represents  our  endeavor  to 
support  our  own  education  system,  and, 
in  addition,  in  Delaware  we  levy  an  in- 
dividual income  tax  on  our  citizens,  an 
inheritance  tax,  and  a  tax  on  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  State  Yet 
under  this  bill.  Delaware  would  get  the 
second  lowest  per  pupil  al!otment  of  any 
State,  or  a  total  of  only  $1,239,501  per 
year  acainst  wluch  we  would  pay  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  under  the  same 
bill  $5,100,000.  The  extra  money  which 
we  would  be  payinsr  into  the  Treasury 
would  go  to  support  the  education  sys- 
tems of  Texas  and  many  other  States 
which  have  thus  far  been  unwilling  to 
levy  individual  and  corp^irate  taxes  on 
their  citizens  to  support  their  own 
schools. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  disparity 
of  this  bill.  I  mention  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Florida  under  the 
committee  bill  would  get  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $21,923,016.  However,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Florida  would  pay 
m  through  Federal  income  taxes  toward 
the  financing  of  this  bill  only  $17,508,- 
333.  Yet  Florida  is  a  State  which  does 
not  have  any  State  income  tax.  nor  do 
they  have  any  State  inheritance  taxes. 
nor  do  their  corporations  pay  income 
taxes. 

I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  the  business 
of  Texas  and  Florida  alone  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  impo.se  Individual  income 
taxes  or  corporation  taxes  However,  it 
becomes  the  business  of  Delaware  citi- 


zens wlien  those  other  States,  through 
failure  to  finance  their  own  education 
systems,  ask  other  States  to  help  them. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough.  Florida  is 
circulating  attractive  booklets  to  all  the 
residents  of  the  northern  States  urging 
that  those  citizens  renounce  their  citi- 
zenship in  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  et 
cetera,  and  establish  residence  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  where  they  will 
be  free  from  income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

As  we  lose  our  wealthy  citizens,  those 
left  must  pick  up  the  additional  tax 
load  and  now.  through  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  being  asked  to  tax  further 
our  remaining  citizens  to  finance  the 
education  systems  in  States  which  are 
offering  these  attractions  to  our  citizens 
and  manufacturing  plants. 

To  point  out  just  how  far  this  Federal 
aid  to  education  goes  in  the  redis.ribu- 
tion  of  the  tax  money  of  the  American 
people.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  own  neighboring  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  surely  cannot  be  classified 
as  one  of  the  poorer  States,  would,  under 
the  committee  bill,  be  getting  $16.56 
per  pupil  during  the  next  3-year  period, 
as  compared  to  $10.59  per  Delaware 
pupil.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
another  State  which  does  not  have  any 
individual  income  taxes. 

Again  I  ask  why  should  we  levy  a 
further  tax  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  finance  the  educa- 
tion system  in  Pennsylvania?  We  are  al- 
ready paying  a  high  rate  of  State  income 
taxes,  a  high  rate  of  corporation  taxes, 
and  have  the  highest  per  capita  gross 
debt  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  want  us  to  burden 
fmther  the  citizens  of  Delaware  with 
taxes  to  support  the  education  systems 
of  all  these  other  States. 

I  wish  to  touch  on  one  more  aspect  of 
this  whole  matter,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  concerns  a  point  which  has  perhaps 
caused  as  much  reluctance  to  enact  such 
a  program  before  this  time  as  any  other 
single  factor.  I  am  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control  of  our  schools. 

Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  which  in  itself  demon- 
strates how  deeply  the  fear  of  a  cen- 
tralized control  of  pubUc  schools  dwells 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  fully  recognize  that  those  who  en- 
dorse this  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  trying  in  the  proposed 
bills  to  eliminate  any  element  of  Federal 
control.  However,  the  historical  record 
has  been  that,  in  every  instance  in  which 
there  has  been  an  element  of  Federal 
aid  through  grants,  there  has  been  an 
element  of  Federal  control.  In  a  test 
case  in  1942,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  not  only  did  Congress  have  the 
right  to  control  that  which  it  subsidizes, 
but  that  it  had  a  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise control  over  all  expenditures  it  un- 
derwrote. 

No  stronger  argument  against  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  has  been  given  than 
that  given  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  when  he  said; 

Our  schools  are  one  of  the  few  remaining 
bulwarks  of  local  self-government  and  com- 
munity enterprise.     They  should  remain  bo. 


Mr.  Taft  further  stated : 

We  cannot  give  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  the  Government  controlling  educa- 
tion. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1948,  said  he  was  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education : 

So  long  as  there  Is  one  single  lota  of  Fed- 
eral control  coming  with  It  •  •  •  and  •  •  • 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  take 
tax  out  of  our  pockets  and  then  give  It  bacK 
to  us  without  some  form  of  supervision. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  many  of  the 
dictatorships  shows  that  they  expanded 
their  power  over  the  people  by  first  tak- 
ing control  of  the  education  systems. 
In  Germany  under  Hitler,  this  worked  to 
the  extent  that  in  some  instances  the 
children  under  the  doctrines  being 
taught  by  the  state  at  times  turned 
against  their  own  parents. 

Mussolini  used  the  control  of  the  youth 
as  the  background  of  his  dictatorship, 
and  in  Russia  today  the  children  are 
being  taught  what  the  government 
dictates. 

Again.  I  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  this  administra- 
tion or  any  preceding  administration 
which  has  endorsed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, but  we  never  know  when,  at  some 
future  date,  we  may  have  in  the  White 
House  a  man  who  would  exercise  such 
controls. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  has  in  it  a  sec- 
tion which  specifically  states  that  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school 
or  school  system.  But  who  among  us  is 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  an  increasing 
degree  of  Federal  controls  will  not  fol- 
low the  adoption  of  such  a  program? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
already  built-in  controls  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

Mr  Roger  Freeman,  whose  testimony 
before  th&  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee is  something  that  every  American 
who  Is  Interested  In  the  future  of  public 
education  in  this  country  should  read, 
supplied  the  subcommittee  with  some 
interesting  and  very  revealing  state- 
ments on  this  question  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  which  would  have 
its  beginnings  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Freeman  said: 

John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan 
State  University,  In  a  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  presented  the  case  for 
national  direction  of  education  on  the  prem- 
ise that  education  must  be  a  primary  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

Harold  W.  Stoke,  president  of  Queens  Col- 
lege, declared  that  "thlB  Is  not  Federal  aid 
to  education;  It  Is  the  Federal  creation  of 
education.  •  •  •  Here  is  no  Federal  aid  to 
education,  here  is  Federal  education  for  pur- 
poses distinctly  national.  •  •  ••• 

Lester  S.  Vanderwert.  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  Northeastern  University,  de- 
manded "that  the  myth  of  popular  control 
of  school  programs  should  be  exploded  " 
Presenting  a  bill  of  particulars  against  the 
locally  controlled  system,  he  proposed  that 
national  guidelines  be  developed  and  con- 
trol be  placed  In  the  hands  of  professional 
educators.  State  boards  of  education  should 
be  retained,  but  composed  of  classr<x)m 
teachers  who  would  have  to  work  closely 
with  a  national  board. 
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Van  Cleve  Morris,  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Rutgers  University,  blamed  educational 
shortcomings  on  "our  historical  love  affair 
with  what  might  be  called  grassroots- Ism 
In  American  education  " 

He  suggested  "a  gradual  weakening  of  local 
autonomy  over  the  school  and  a  gradual 
emergence  of  control  mechanisms  that  are 
not  so  socially  and  politically  proximate  to 
the  educational  worker  •  •  •  we  should 
hope  In  the  years  to  come  to  erect  new  agen- 
clea  of  control  which  would  oversee  the  work 
of  the  educational  profession  nt  a  little 
greater   distance  than   Is   now   the  case  " 

There  are  more  such  statements,  but 
these  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
trend  of  thinking  of  many  of  our  leading 
educators.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
they  consider  this  legislation  as  merely 
the  beginning. 

We  should  perhaps  stop  before  acting 
on  this  bill  and  ask  ourselves  very  seri- 
ously whether  we  are  now  prepared  to 
make  our  State  governments  merely  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  long  past  time  when  we 
should  ask  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
rightful  future  role  of  oui-  50  States. 
And  we  may  as  well  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, for  in  passing  this  legislation  we 
would  have  taken  one  more  great  step 
In  the  direction  of  the  dissolution  of  our 
States  as  the  political  entities  that  we 
know  them  to  be  today  ^ 

We  are  told  by  the  proponem-s  of  this 
legislation  that  the  educational  fabric 
of  our  Nation  needs  strengthening.  I 
agree  that  it  does  But.  Mr  President, 
the  educational  fabric  of  our  counti"y  is 
not  only  made  up  of  new  cla.ssrooms, 
fancy  buildings,  and  higher  teachers'  sal- 
aries, desirable  though  they  may  be. 
These  things  in  and  of  themselves  do  not 
guarantee  the  education  of  a  child. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  need 
in  our  education  system  today  is  a  strong, 
burning  curiosity  on  the  part  of  our  chil- 
dren. More  than  anything  else,  they 
need  to  have  instilled  in  them  the  desire 
to  learn,  to  seek  out  for  themselves,  and 
to  acquire  knowledge. 

This  entire  concept  of  mas.sive  infu- 
sions of  Federal  aid  is  in  itself  sympto- 
matic of  the  state  of  our  thinking  How 
are  our  children  ever  to  acquire  the  curi- 
osity essential  to  increased  learning  if 
they  are  constantly  being  told  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  them  to  do  anything? 
How  do  they  become  inventive,  from 
where  do  they  acquire  traits  of  self-reli- 
ance and  imagination  if  they  are  taught 
to  look  to  Washington  for  the  solution 
to  all  their  problems? 

How  can  we  expect  our  children  to 
grow  up  to  be  intelligent,  thinking,  reli- 
able adults  when  we  constantly  drill  into 
their  minds  the  fallacious  doctrine  that 
for  anything  to  be  done  right  it  must  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Government? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  solutions 
that  are  proposed  to  .^^omewhat  imagi- 
nary problems  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  action  is  justified  are  in  themselves 
the  keys  to  the  cause  of  the  problem 
which  is  said  to  exist  So  long  as  we 
hear  pleas  for  more  and  more  Federal 
intervention  into  purely  local  matters, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  move  Govern- 
ment further  and  further  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  just  so  long  will  our 


educational  fabric  and  individual  incen- 
tive continue  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  BEALL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jectives of  S.  1021.  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Purpose,  are  noble.  Cer- 
tainly, needed  school  facilities  should  be 
constructed  and  additional  teachers  that 
may  be  needed  should  be  hired.  These 
teachers  should  be  paid  adequate  sal- 
aries. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  those  who  seek 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  educational 
system.  I  do  not  understand,  however, 
why  a  Federal  aid  program  is  necessary 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  States  are 
unable  to  build  the  classrooms  that  will 
be  required  in  the  next  decade.  We  are 
told  that  the  States  are  faced  with  fi- 
nancial difficulties  which  will  make  it 
impoi^ible  to  hire  additional  teachers 
and  pay  them  adequate  salaries.  Final- 
ly, it  is  suggested— and  I  quote  from  the 
committee  report: 

That  It  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
and  security  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Feaeral  Government  promptly  undertake  to 
provide  an  Increased  share  of  the  notional 
resources  for  our  school  systems. 

To  sum  it  up.  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  public  education  system  of  the 
United  States  is  faltering — that  unless 
the  Federal  Govenuiient  intervenes,  we 
will  be  faced  with  an  educational  depres- 
sion. 

I  do  not  accept  these  pessimistic  pre- 
dictions. On  the  contrary.  I  choose  to 
evaluate  the  ability  of  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  available  data  on  past 
perfomiance. 

I  will  admit  that  the  statistics  relat- 
ing to  classroom  and  teacher  shortages 
are  open  to  question.  Yet  we  must  have 
some  basis  upon  which  to  justify  this 
program.  I  shall  accept  the  figures 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  1953.  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion reported  a  shortage  of  312.000  class- 
rooms. A  year  later  this  estimate  rose 
to  370.000  with  predictions  that  further 
increases  in  the  classroom  shortage  were 
expected.  While  these  statistics  were 
being  compiled,  the  States  managed  to 
construct  classrooms  at  an  average  rate 
of  almost  70.000  per  year,  thus  exceed- 
ing the  goal  set  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  By  the 
fall  of  1960.  the  classroom  shortage  had 
been  reduced  to  142.100. 

In  order  to  offset  this  magnificent  rec- 
ord, proponents  of  this  bill  contend  that 
the  States  cannot  continue  to  finance 
the  educational  needs  of  the  1960's  and 
therefore  Federal  aid  is  essential.  Once 
again,  the  record  reveals  othei-wise  as 
the  taxpayers  of  America  continue  to 
approve  school  bonds  to  improve  educa- 
tional facilities.  But.  even  if  we  accept 
this  contention,  this  bill  offers  no  relief. 
In  order  to  receive  its  full  entitlement, 
each  State  must  maintain  a  minimum 
effort  based  on  the  average  State  effort 
over  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years. 

This  simpb'  means  that  the  State.>^ 
must  maintain  their  present  level  of 
progress.     I  believe  they  will  meet  their 


educational  needs  without  the  coercion 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  notwith- 
standing the  pessimism  of  those  who 
support  this  bill. 

In  staffing  our  public  schools,  the 
States  have  also  proven  their  ability  to 
proceed  without  Federal  Aid.  Since  1900. 
public  school  enrollment  increased  by 
140  percent  while  the  number  of  teach- 
ers rose  by  250  percent.  We  now  have 
one  teacher  per  24  4  pupils  whereas  in 
1900  one  teacher  served  35.6  pupils.  At 
the  same  time  teachers'  salaries  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  those  of  other 
wage  earners.  Again,  the  record  fails 
to  justify   Federal   intervention. 

In  praising  the  States  for  their  efforts 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation,  I  take  special  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress made  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland. 
Since  1950,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Maryland  public  schools  has  increased 
by  70  percent  while  the  number  of  teach- 
ers increased  by  90  percent.  During  this 
.same  period,  teachers'  salaries  have  been 
increased  by  63.8  percent.  Maryland's 
average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  is 
now  $5,680  per  year.  Maryland  thus 
ranks  11th  in  the  Nation  in  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers.  We  are  spending  $415 
per.  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
This  is  above  the  national  average  and 
represents  an  increase  of  86  9  percent 
during  the  past  10  years. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  Maryland  to 
meet  these  educational  needs  It  will 
not  be  easy  for  us  to  meet  future  needs. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them — that 
is.  if  the  Federal  Government  will  hold 
the  line  and  not  -require  Maryland  tax- 
payers to  finance  a  national  program 
which  will  cost  $1  for  every  75  cents  re- 
ceived from  Washington. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  this  bill  will 
be  defeated  nor  that  it  will  be  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  worthy  amendments. 
Nevertheless,  I  deem  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  those  who  oppose  S.  1021  to  point  out 
the  shortcomings  of  this  bill  and  support 
amendments  to  improve  the  bill  It  has 
been  implied,  during  the  debate,  that  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  should  not  offer 
amendments  if  they  are  not  prepared  to 
support  the  final  product.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  time  will  never  arrive 
when  any  Senator  must  forfeit  his  i-ight 
to  amend  pending  legislation  merely  be- 
cause he  intends  to  oppose  final  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  this  bill  will 
pass.  I  wish  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
more  glaring  inequities  and  shortcom- 
ings of  S.  1021. 

Returning  to  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose, we  find  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  "inequalities  of  educational 
opportunities  within  and  between  States 
will  be  substantially  reduced."  This  bill 
endorses  a  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
in  education  while  permitting  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  support  segregated 
schools — an  activity  clearly  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  such  use  of 
Federal  funds  was  rejected  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  1021  on  the  grounds  that 
It  was  not  germane  to  this  bil]  and  that 
it  would  jeopardize  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  little  boys  and  giils 
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of  America.  I  would  remind  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  who 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. It  is  about  time  that  we 
.stop  treating  the  Negro  as  a  problem 
unrelated  to  the  issues  which  affect  the 
American  people.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  lay  aside  the  cloak  of  expediency  and 
Kive  something  more  than  lipservice  to 
those  principles  which  we  claim  to  en- 
dorse. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  I'overnraent 
should  not  do  for  the  people  that  which 
the  people  can  do  for  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  government  which  is  closest 
to  the  people  is  best.  For  these  reasons, 
I  am  opposed  to  shifting  the  re.'^ponsibil- 
ity  for  educating  our  youth  from  the 
local  school  districts  to  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

None  of  us  are  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  program  we  initiate  today  will 
end  after  the  expiration  of  3  years.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
As  the  program  progres.ses.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  set  additional  standards  and 
controls.  Ultimately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmicnt  will  assume  the  responsibility 
for  educating  our  youth.  If  I  may  en- 
gage in  the  game  of  foretelling  the 
futui-e,  I  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  are  asked  to  approve  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Education. 

I  oppose  this  shift  of  responsibility.  I 
do  not  share  the  lack  of  faith  and  trust 
of  those  who  contend  that  the  parents 
of  America  will  not  demand  and  provide 
the  best  possible  education  for  their 
children. 

Finally,  I  would  address  myself  to 
titles  II  and  III  of  S  1021.  which  extend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  If  we  are  to 
talk  about  germaneness,  then  I  submit 
that  these  titles  have  no  place  in  this 
bill.  The  impacted  areas  legislation  was 
not  enacted  to  improve  the  educational 
standards  of  this  Nation.  Rather,  the 
purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  compensate 
the  States  for  land  taken  off  the  tax  rolls 
by  the  Federal  Government.  If  not  for 
these  Federal  activitie.s,  this  land  would 
represent  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue 
far  in  excess  of  the  payments  now  being 
received.  I  support  the  continuation  of 
these  programs.  However,  I  shall  not 
trade  my  vote  on  this  issue,  important  a.s 
it  may  be,  for  the  acceptance  of  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  which  I  know  to  be 
imj'astified  and  inherently  wrong. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  not  a  new- 
concept  It  has  come  before  the  Con- 
gress periodically  since  1871.  Each  time 
voices  of  pessimism  warned  of  the  col- 
lapse of  our  educational  system.  Each 
time  these  warnings  were  proved  to  be 
wrong  as  the  States  met  current  needs 
with  positive  action.  I  am  confident 
that  the  needs  of  the  future  will  be  met 
by  the  States  with  equal  determination. 


CASTRO  3  CTVTUAN  PRISONERS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  there  occurred  a  colloquy  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathehsj  and  my- 
self about  the  anti-Castro  fighters  for 
wl.um.  a  private  U.S.  committee  is  ne- 
gotiating to  free.  During  the  colloquy 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  m  addition  to 
taking  whatever  action  was  advisable  on 
the  military  prisoners,  in  Une  with  a  hu- 
manitarian viewpoint  we  ought  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  150,000  poUtical 
prisoners  who  now  languish  in  Cuban 
jails. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  as  we 
were  discussing  the  subject  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  whatever  action  was 
taken  by  a  private  group,  more  intelli- 
gent and  effective  action  could  be  taken 
by  either  a  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  committee  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  or  by  any  other  group 
or  mechanism  which  could  help  free 
some  of  the  larger  group  of  people  who 
are  being  held  as  political  prisoners  in 
tlie  prisons  of  Cuba. 

I  read  from  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  today.  May  25.  entitled  "Castro's 
CiviUan  Prisoners."  I  will  read  only  a 
section  of  the  editorial.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant: 

While  International  efforts  are  being  made 
for  the  release  ct  over  1,200  military  pris- 
oners In  Cuba,  the  world  must  not  forget 
the  civilians  Incarcerated  by  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  reglnie. 

Newsmen  have  estimated  that  200.000  men 
and  women  were  rounded  up  after  the  un- 
successful landing  in  April. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  If  the 
news  report  is  true.  200,000  men  and 
women  were  roimded  up. 

Elxlles  talk  of  5,000  persons  penned  In  a 
150-seat  theater  In  Havana,  19  dying  the 
first  day.  Relatives  In  many  cases  have 
been  unable  to  learn  whether  vanished  kin 
are  In  ciistody.  Only  slowly  have  any  of 
those  confined  In  the  latest  roundup  been 
winning  release  Other  political  prisoners 
are  reported  to  have  been  held  without  trial 
for  months.  Summary  executions  have 
been  rumored. 

Inhere  was  a  time  when  Fidel  Castro  was 
himself  a  rebel  against  the  Fulgenclo  Ba- 
tista government, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  colloquy  which  occurred 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  between  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Carroll  Mr  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Smatheks.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I  have  the 
floor;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
colloquy  may  continue,  but  that  time  re- 
quired for  It  be  not  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent   agreement 

The  F*HESiDiNG  OmcER  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cakroll.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
important  subject.  I  know  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  has  studied  it  very  carefully. 
Will  he  Inform  u.s  a.i  nearly  as  he  Is  able  t". 
based  on  what  he  has  been  ab>  to  learn 
from  the  press  and  In  other  ways,  h  iw  mar. 7 
prisoners  are  being  held  m  Cuba,  today,  by 
Castro? 


Mr.  Smathers  Over  and  above  the  so- 
called  freedom  fighters? 

Mr    Carkoix.  Yes,  the   1,200. 

Mr.  SuATHzsts.  Over  and  above  the  1,371, 
my  Information  is — although  I  cannot  voudb 
for  Its  authenticity — that  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100,000  people  are  being  held. 

Mr.  Carroll.  A  few  days  ago  I  read  In  the 
newspap>ers  that  the  estimated  number  was 
147,000.  However,  whether  It  be  100.000  or 
50,000— 

Mr.  Smatheks.  The  Information  la  that  on 
the  night  of  the  revolution.  Castro  picked  up 
147,000  or  157,000.  Since  then,  approximately 
50.000  have  been  released;  but  100.000  are 
still  Incarcerated  in  theaters  and  In  pens  of 
all  kinds,  under  the  most  terrible  conditions 
Inaaglnable. 

Mr.  Carroll.  In  order  to  be  conservative, 
let  us  say  that  the  number  still  held  by 
Castro  Is  only  50.000.  But  regardless  of  the 
exact  number  of  prisoners  Castro  still  holds, 
certainly  the  negotiations  are  most  impor- 
tant, for  they  involve  thousands  of  people. 
So  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  to  negotiate  on  this  basis,  let  the  nego- 
tiations be  across  the  board, 

Mr  Smathers.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  I  merely  say  I  do  not  think  the 
Government,  Itself,  Is  in  a  position  to  be- 
come Involved  In  this  particular  matter. 
The  whole  burden  of  what  I  was  trying  to 
say  Is  that  citizens'  groups  do  a  much  more 
effective  Job.  I  understand  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  particular  position  with 
respect  to  this  question,  and  I  hope  that 
will  continue  to  be  the  case;  but  I  agree  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  have  every  prisoner  In 
Cuba  released,  and,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else.  There  are  three  boys  in  Kcuador 
who  need  to  l>e  released. 

Mr.  Ca«roll.  Would  the  Senator  not  say 
that.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  for  1,271  prisoners, 
we  should  talk  about  all  the  people  who 
are  now  In  prisons,  whether  It  be  done  by 
private  groups,  or  by  a  commission  of  the 
Government,  or  by  the  US.  Government? 

Mr  Smatheks.  I  could  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator.  Certainly,  we  want  to  see  that 
all  people  who  are  Incarcerated  wrongly  are 
freed.  Certainly,  there  are  some  in  Cuba. 
Certainly,  If  we  are  to  try  to  free  1,200,  we 
ought  to  try  to  free  more.  Certainly,  we 
should  try  to  free  Cuba.  Certainly,  we 
should  try  to  get  rid  of  communism   there. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
some  1.200  people.  Some  persona  call  It 
a  ransom,  some  call  It  backmall,  to  exchange 
machines  for  men.  What  about  the  thou- 
sands who  languish  in  the  Jails  of  Cuba? 
It  seems  to  me.  they  also  represent  a  proper 
basis  for  negotiation. 

Mr   Smatrkrs    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro's  CiviLrAN  Prisoners 
While  InternatlonaJ  efforts  are  being  made 
for  the  release  or  oyer  1.200  mUltary  prison- 
ers In  Cuba,  the  world  must  not  forget  the 
civilians  Incarcerated  by  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  regime. 

Newsmen  have  estimated  that  200.000  men 
and  women  were  rounded  up  aft«r  the  un- 
successful landing  in  April.  Kxlles  talk  ot 
5,000  persons  penned  In  a  150-aeat  theater 
in  Havana.  19  dying  the  first  day.  RelaUvee 
tn  many  cases  have  been  unable  to  learn 
whether  vanished  kin  are  In  custody.  Only 
slowly  have  any  of  those  confined  In  the 
latest  roundup  been  winning  release  Other 
political  prisoners  are  reported  to  have  l)een 
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held  without  trial  for  months.  Summary 
executions  have  been  rumored. 

There  was  a  time  when  Fidel  Castro  was 
himself  a  rebel  against  the  Fulgenclo  Batista 
government. 

Then  Dr.  Castro  was  declaring  In  a  broad- 
cast of  Augxist  21.  1958:  "The  victories  we 
have  won  In  arms,  without  murdering,  tor- 
turing, or  even  questioning  the  enemy,  show 
that  attacking  human  dignity  can  never  be 
Justified." 

Then  he  was  arguing;  "If  In  any  war 
cruelty  is  stupid,  it  never  Is  so  much  so  as 
in  a  civil  war,  where  the  fighters  will  have 
to  live  together  some  day  and  the  victors 
win  find  themselves  before  the  children, 
wives,  and  mothers  of  the  victims." 

Then  he  was  insisting:  "The  example  that 
our  combatants  are  giving  must  be  held  up 
as  an  edifying  stimulus  for  our  future  gen- 
erations, as  against  the  shameful  and  de- 
pressing examples  given  by  the  murderers 
and  torturers  of  the  dictatorship." 

In  those  rebel  days,  Fidel  Castro  was  call- 
ing for  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  take  over  prisoners  and  to  pro- 
vide medicines.  He  was  proud  that  on  July 
24.  1958,  his  rebels  had  released  253  captured 
Batista  troops  to  an  International  Red  Cross 
delegate,  and  169  more  to  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross  a  few  days  later. 

This  would  be  the  time  once  again  to  In- 
voke the  International  Red  Cross — or  an 
Inter-American  governmental  committee  or 
a  United  Nations  mission — to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  detainees,  to  report  lists  to  fam- 
ilies, to  press  for  resj>ect  for  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights. 

Article  9  of  that  declaration  states:  "No 
one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest, 
detention,  or  exile  "  Article  10  says:  "Every- 
one Is  entitled  In  full  equality  to  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  Independent  and  im- 
partial tribunal,  in  the  determination  of  his 
rights  and  obligations  and  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him.' 

*  This  should  be  a  cause  for  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  In  particular,  as  well  as  for  those 
governments  that  sought  so  ardently  for 
human  rights  for  the  late  Premier  Patrice 
Liunumba  of  the  Congo  If  Dr.  Castro 
should  see  fit  to  regard  the  International 
Red  Cross  in  the  same  humanitarian  light  as 
he  did  his  own  revolt,  it  would  be  an  advance 
for  human  rights — and  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  read  again 
briefly  from  the  editorial.  After  outlin- 
ing three  or  four  important  factors,  it 
states: 

This  would  be  the  time  once  again  to  In- 
voke the  International  Red  Cross — or  an  in- 
ter-American governmental  committee  or  a 
United  Nations  mission — to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  detainees,  to  report  lists  to  families, 
to  press  for  respect  for  the  universal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights. 

Article  9  of  the  declaration  states:  "No 
one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest, 
detention,  or  exUe."  Article  10  says:  "Every- 
one is  entitled  in  full  equality  to  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  Independent  and  im- 
partial tribunal.  In  the  determination  of  his 
rights  and  obligations  and  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him." 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  exF>ert  in 
these  matters,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  purport  of  the  editorial  and  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  the  other  night  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  application  of  com- 
monsense.  The  President  said  that  he 
hxiks  upon  these  men  as  brothers.  Are 
the  150,000  i>oople  who  langul.sh  !n  jails 
anything  less  than  our  brothers  and 
sisters? 

cvrr see 


Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  this 
private  group  functioning,  I  say  let  them 
go  ahead.  Let  them  exchange  tractors 
However,  I  advocate  we  take  an  addi- 
tional step,  but  not  by  private  groups. 
I  advocate  that  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  through  tlie 
United  Nations  or  through  an  interna- 
tional organization  like  the  Red  Cross, 
an  immediate,  continuing  and  unrelent- 
ing eflort  be  made  to  free  the  150,000 
civilian  prisoners  who  languish  in  jails 
in  Cuba.  Let  us  hear  an  answer  from 
Castro  on  this  to  the  peop'e  of  Latin 
America.  Let  him  attemot  to  answer  it 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MrGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  make  only  two  com- 
ments on  the  Presidents  message.  The 
first  is  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary 
range  of  subjects  which  he  discussed. 
There  is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional security  that  did  not  receive 
attention  in  the  course  of  his  address; 
yet  no  one  could  say  that  his  remarks 
were  disparate  or  unrelated  to  i.  sense 
of  the  totality  of  the  struggle  that  faces 
lis. 

I  can  recall  few  speeches  in  tliC  past 
decades  that  have  more  clearly  and 
forcefully  demonstrated  the  com;3lexity 
of  the  issues  before  us.  or  the  interde- 
pendence of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
responsibilities. 

My  second  comment  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent showed  throughout  his  addnjss  his 
profound  sense  of  optimism  that  v.-c  can 
expect  to  meet  the  great  changes  before 
us.  I  share  his  optimism,  and  I  honor 
him  for  his  faith  in  Congress  and  in  the 
American  people.  He  has  presen  ;ed  us 
the  picture  as  he  sees  it,  and  he  htvS  laid 
before  us  a  program  by  which  we  can 
act  responsibly,  as  befiLs  a  leader  of  the 
Western  World. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1021)  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  a  proud  and  hopeful  moment  for 
those  who  have  supported  education  leg- 
islation in  the  past  decade.  On  occa- 
sion, during  this  period,  it  has  appeared 
that  Congress  might  agree  on  a  bill  to 
assist  American  public  schooL?  in  their 
struggle  to  provide  a  first -cla.'^s  education 
for  our  rapidly  expanding  school-age 
population;  but  a  variety  of  obstacles, 
including  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto,  has  prevented  its  enactment. 

No  doubt,  difl3culties  are  still  in  the 
way  and  much  work  needs  to  be  done 
before  the  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  White 
House.  But  for  the  first  time  the  pros- 
pects of  accomplishment  are  bright. 
There  is  broad  and  vigorous  support  for 
the  bill  in  both  Houses,  and  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  has  long  since 
identified  an  aid-to-education  bill  as  a 
vital  part  of  his  program  for  America. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  now 
to  comtnend  the  work  of  those  who  have 
brought  the  bill  to  fruition  in  the  Sen- 
ate l"ew  matters  come  before  this  body 
which  arou.se  as  many  controversies, 
both  general  and  particular,  as  does  an 
aid-to-education  bill. 

Feelings  run  deep,  as  indeed  they 
should,  when  the  Senate  deals  with  so 
fundamental  a  part  of  the  national  life. 
It  is  therefore  necessarv-  that  the  leader- 
ship and  floor  management  of  the  bill 
be  m  the  hands  of  Senators  who  have 
examined  every  aspect  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  who  are  familiar  with  alter- 
native proposals,  and  who  can  articu- 
late the  committee's  position  fairly  and 
thoroughly.  I  believe  every  Senator, 
whether  he  supports  or  oppose.'  the  bill, 
can  agree  that  such  leadership  was 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  durins  the  debate  on  S. 
1021. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  bill  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  among  the  most  effec- 
tive, enlightened,  and  fair  m  recent 
Senate  history  He  was  indefatigable; 
he  wa5  obliging;  and  he  gave  us  a  stand- 
ard of  sheer  competence  that  is  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  Senate  debate.  We 
have  long  known  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon as  an  astute  and  resourceful  advo- 
cate for  humane  cau.^es.  but  his  per- 
formance in  leadmff  the  fieht  for  an 
aid-tc-education  bill,  both  in  his  sub- 
committee and  on  the  Senate  floor,  set  a 
new  mark  of  excellence.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  expre.ss  my  very  deep 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  him. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  do  the  job  alone; 
he  had  with  him.  on  his  subcommittee, 
a  group  of  able  and  dcdicat.ed  Senators 
who  devoted  long  hours  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  mlinitely  complicated  matter. 
He  had  the  e:-eat  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  an  unwaveruig  friend  of 
American  education,  the  Senator  f:'om 
Alabama  (Mr  Hill^  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  :Mr.  McNamara',  th'e 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroughi. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ;Mr. 
Clark  1,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Mr.  Randolph  : ,  all  of  them  vet- 
erans of  the  long  campaign  to  shore  up 
our  elementarj-  and  secondary  schools, 
all  of  them  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take the  challenge  once  again. 

They  were  ably  aided  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick"' .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
!Mr,  Smith',  and  the  Senat.c>r  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell],  all  of  whom 
did  their  full  share  in  bringing  this  pro- 
posal through  the  committee  and  the 
Senate. 

I  desire  to  commend,  as  well,  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  CaseI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTS^,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  GoLDWATERl,  The  Senator  from 
Arizona,  although  he  profoundly  dis- 
agreed with  the  philosophy  behind  S, 
1021,  was  never  an  obstructionist  dur- 
ing its  consideration. 
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Also.  great  credit  for  their  understand- 
ing should  go  to  the  minonty  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
Dirksen],  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  ProutyJ. 
both  of  whom  made  great  contribution.s 
to  the  progress  of  the  bill 

I  R-ish  to  interject  a  pei-sonal  note  in 
these  commendations,  Mr  President  It 
is  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  to 
me  that  I  am  associated 
CALF  in  representing  the 
iana 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  abler  or 
more  diligent  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
know  there  is  no  one  who  has  mven  more 
of  himself  to  the  passat;e  of  an  education 
bill.  His  cotmsel  and  friendship  have 
been  invaluable  to  me 

Finally.  Mr.  Pre.sident  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  e.xcrllont  staff  work 
that  has  been  evident  throughout  this 
debate — particularly  to  John  Forsythe 
and  Charles  Lee  of  the  committee  staff. 
to  Benjamin  Read  of  Senator  Cl.^rk's 
staff,  to  Michael  Bernstein  and  Roy  Hur- 
ley of  the  minority  staff,  and  to  the 
HEW  consultants  who  have  been  unfail- 
ingly helpful  to  the  committee  and  the 
Senate. 

Again  I  extend  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation not  only  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oiegon  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  but  also  to  all  Senators 
who  participated  in  the  debate.  They 
were  cooperative.  They  did  what  they 
could,  in  spite  of  their  personal  feelings, 
to  bring  about  the  passat^e  of  the  bill.  It 
15  because  of  this  collective  action  and 
collective  understanding  that  shortly  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  on  its  passage. 
Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  majority  leader's 
words  of  commendation  concerning 
those  who  were  associated  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  and  in  particular 
with  his  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  for 
his  able  management  of  a  most  difficult 
bill,  and  the  adroit,  skillful,  and  patient 
way  in  which  he  s;uided  it  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  ready  for  passace. 

I  desire  to  express  my  support  of  S. 
1021  with  particular  reference  to  the 
alleped  risk  of  Federal  control.  To  me. 
the  most  significant  and  practical  in- 
dicator respecting  the  likelihood  of  Fed- 
eral control  is  the  history  of  the  opera- 
tion in  my  own  State  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  providing  assistance  for  public 
school  operating  expenses  and  construc- 
tion in  federally  impacted  areas. 

Nevada  has  had  Federal  assistance  to 
individual  .school  districts  for  11  years. 
More  than  $12  million  of  Federal  funds 
have  been  administered  to  districts  in 
the  State  under  these  pro.^rams.  more 
than  half  of  this  amount  being  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  rest  for  op- 
erating  expenses. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
instance  over  this  period  of  Federal 
domination,  interference,  or  control,  a 
fear  voiced  by  .some  Senators  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  federally 
impacted  area  programs  the  Office  of 
Education  d^als  directly  with  local  school 
districts      I    have    spoken    particularly 


with  those  in  authority  in  the  school 
systems  of  my  State  relative  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bill  on  their  operations. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  recognize 
that  under  the  program  proposed  in  S. 
1021.  the  Federal  grants  would  be  made 
to  State  education  agencies  and  by  them 
to  local  school  districts.  There  will  be 
no  direct  dealings  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  local  school  districts,  under 
the  bill. 

However,  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  the  federally  impacted 
areas  laws,  there  have  been  no  problems 
arise  in  my  State  of  Nevada — nor  in  any 
other  State  so  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, insofar  as  improper  Federal 
domination,  dictation,  or  unwarranted 
control. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  both  contain 
provisions  similar  to  that  of  section  103  of 
the  present  bill,  prohibiting  the  exercise 
of  any  Federal  direction  over  local  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  programs  of  in-^ 
struction  in  the  administration  of  the 
grants  authorized.  I  see  no  provision  or 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
present  bill  which  would  make  this  in- 
junction any  less  effective  in  the  pro- 
posed general  public  school  support  pro- 
gram than  it  has  been  in  the  program 
for  school  assistance  to  federally  affected 
school  districts  over  the  past  11  years. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  give 
the  bill  my  support,  and  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  adopt  it.  However,  I  shall 
watch  closely  its  administration  should 
final  enactment  be  carried  out.  to  assure 
that  Federal  domination  and  control  will 
not  infringe  on  the  time-honored  prerog- 
ative of  sovereign  States  over  local  con- 
trol of  personnel,  curriculum,  or  pro- 
grams of  instruction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  School  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1961.  S.  1021.  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  legislation,  as  approved  in  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  12  to  2.  and  now  under 
final  consideration  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure,  and  to  be  present  in  the  Senate 
when  this  important  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
all  Americans  on  the  vital  need  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  possible  education  for 
our  young  p>eople.  In  my  own  travels 
around  Minnesota  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  have  heard  again  and  again 
about  the  financial  troubles  of  school 
systems  which  are  simply  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  their  communities 
for  topnotch  education  at  the  primary 
school  and  secondary  school  levels. 

Yesterday  I  cited  for  the  record  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  favored  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  My  statement  ap- 
pears on  page  8710  of  the  Record.  I  had 
read  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  10  straight  A, 
high  school  students  who  were  graduat- 
ing with  honors.  Of  the  10.  only  1  signi- 
fied a  willingness  or  a  desire  to  be  a 
teacher.  The  remainder  gave  as  their 
reasons  for  not  selecting  the  teaching 
profession  the  inadequate  income  of  that 
profession. 

The  President's  message  today  on  the 
space  program  surely  emphasizes  the  im- 


portance of  this  legislation.  We  can- 
not have  a  program  of  expanded  activity 
in  the  scientific  field  of  outer  space  ex- 
ploration without  improving  the  basic 
structure  of  our  elementary  .school  and 
secondary  school  education.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  about  spending  billions  of 
dollars  for  gpace  research  unless  we  are 
able  to  provide  from  our  society  the  sci- 
entists and  the  technicians  that  such 
research  requires. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  also  heard  a 
great  deal  about  sacrifice.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  some  figures  which  will  show 
whether  we  are  sacrificing  for  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  period  1959-60, 
the  most  recent  period  for  which  we 
have  complete  statistics,  the  total  spend- 
ing in  our  country  on  both  public  and 
private  elementary  schools  and  second- 
ary schools  was  S18.315  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1960-61  that  total  will 
be  approximately  $20  billion. 

In  1959-60 — the  most  recent  p>eriod  for 
which  we  have  complete  figures  of  this 
sort — the  total  expenditures  on  alcohol, 
tobacco,  cosmetics,  and  movies  came  to 
$20,600  million  Thus,  it  now  is  evident 
that  we  spent  $2,285  million  more  for 
alcohol,  cosmetics,  tobacco,  and  motion 
pictures  than  we  spent  on  all  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools  in  our 
country  So.  Mr  President,  let  no  one 
tell  me  that  under  those  conditions  we 
are  sacrificing  for  education 

To  be  exact,  we  spent  $9,600  million 
on  alcohol.  $7  billion  on  tobacco,  and 
$2,700  million  on  cosmetics — $9,600  mil- 
lion on  alcohol,  in  an  attempt  to  make  us 
feel  better  than  we  really  do:  $7  billion 
on  tobacco,  in  an  attempt  to  tranquilize 
our  nerves:  and  $2,700  million  on  cos- 
metics, in  an  effort  to  look  better. 

I  suggest  that  a  little  improvement  of 
the  mind  might  be  in  order,  in  addition 
to  the  exE>enditures  made  for  the  items 
to  which  I  have  just  now  referred. 
LOCAL  erroBTs  ro%  schools 

Our  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  made  valiant  efforts  to  improve  the 
education  available  to  America's  young 
p>eople. 

Our  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  struggled  valiantly  to  raise  the 
money  needed  to  build  better  schools,  to 
expand  existing  .schools,  and  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries  to  levels  in  keeping 
with  their  profe.ssional  work  and  their 
responsibilities. 

But  already  many  of  these  States  and 
local  communities  have  exhausted  the 
limited  revenue  available  to  them  for 
support  of  their  schools.  The  taxing 
power  of  these  communities  is  generally 
limited  to  the  property  tax. 

Unfortunately,  revenue  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  fails  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  a  com- 
munity s  population  and  income  rise. 
Furthermore,  the  property  tax  is  re- 
gressive The  burden  of  this  tax  is 
greater  on  low-  and  middle-income 
families  than  it  is  on  their  wealthier 
neighbor. 

At  present,  approximately  56  percent 
of  all  funds  for  education  come  from 
local  communities,  about  40  percent 
comes  from  the  States,  and  only  4  per- 
cent comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Federal  tax  revenues  have  increased  85 
percent  since  1945.  but  State  and  local 
tax  revenues  have  risen  more  than  220 
percent. 

LOCAL     LE23T      RKES 

From  1946  to  1959,  the  Federal  debt 
rose  only  6  percent,  while  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  States  and  local  communities 
rose  300  percent. 

These  figures  make  it  only  too  clear 
that  our  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  tried  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  demands  put  upon  them 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  They 
have  often  gotten  themselves  into  serious 
financial  trouble  in  order  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  America's  chil- 
dren Many  school  districts  are  at  their 
bonded  debt  limit.  They  cannot  borrow 
money  to  build  classrooms  or  to  improve 
their  existing  facilities,  and  their  income 
is  limited  by  the  rigid  property  tax  base. 

TTDTtLKh   SCHOOL  AID   NETDED 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  far 
more  flexible  and  equitable  tax  base  in 
personal  and  corporate  income.  There- 
fore. Federal  aid  to  education  will  hatp 
shift  the  financing  of  education  to  a 
more  reasonable  and  equitable  basis. 

It  will  relate  school  financing  more 
closely  to  a  basic  principle  of  our  tax 
system,  the  principle  that  the  tax  burden 
should  be  distributed,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  accordance  with  the  ability  to  pay 
taxes. 

In  view  of  the  superior  tax  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government,  there  Is  no 
question  that  Federal  aid  is  the  best 
source  for  the  money  needed  to  help  In 
ending  our  long-continued  school  crisis 
of  overcrowded  classrooms  and  under- 
paid teachers. 

Our  democracy  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well  educated,  well  informed 
citizenry:  and  we  would  need  better  edu- 
cated citizens — better  trained  teachers, 
scientists,  engineers,  artists,  business- 
men, skilled  workers,  and  civic  leaders — 
even  if  our  democratic  way  of  life  were 
not  threatened  by  aggressive  commu- 
nism. 

To  produce  citizens  mentally  equipped 
to  meet  the  social  and  technological 
challenges  of  the  space  age,  we  need  out- 
standing, well-paid  teachers  and  well- 
equipped  classrooms,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  health  facilities  in  every 
school  community  throughout  our  coun- 
try, 

OVXSCSOWOEO    CLASSROOMS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year,  more  than  36  million  children  were 
enrolled  In  America's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  with  a  combined 
classroom  teaching  stafT  of  some  1,400,- 
000  teachers. 

But  almost  2  million  of  these  children 
are  trying  to  get  their  education  In 
school.''  and  classrooms  crowded  beyond 
normal  capacity.  In  spite  of  continuing 
classroom  construction  financed  at  the 
local  level,  we  are  still  short  more  than 
140  000  cla.ssrooms. 

And  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
will  continue  until  there  is  a  decent  be- 
ginning salary  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tion for  better  ."^alanes  for  all  school- 
teachers.     A    1958    survey    showed    the 


average  salarv-  for  engineers  was  :59.647, 
but  the  average  salary  for  teache:*s  was 
only  $4  827.  After  10  years  the  engineer 
i.s  t'etting  67  percent  more  than  his  start- 
ing salary  but  the  teacher,  after  10  years, 
is  getting  only  49  percent  more  than  his 
starting  salary. 

TEACHERS  SUBSIDIZE  SCHOOLS 

I  do  not  know  how  we  expect  to  re- 
cruit men  and  women  for  the  teaching 
profession  if  this  situation  continues. 
Certainly  it  is  unfair  to  compel  America's 
dedicated,  hard-working  schoolteachers 
to  subsidize  our  educational  system  by 
consistently  paying  them  less  than  they 
deserve  and  could  easily  get  in  another 
line  of  work. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1021.  I  endorse 
enthusiastically  this  revised  version.  It 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  after  pub- 
lic hearings  and  most  detailed  study  in 
the  committee. 

OUTLINX  or  THE  BILL 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  main  fea- 
tures of  this  bill. 

Federal  grants  totaling  $850  million  a 
year  are  authorized  for  payments  to  the 
States.  The  States  could  then  use  these 
funds  to  help  build  public  school  facili- 
ties, to  help  pay  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  special  demonstration  or  experimen- 
tal education  projects  approved  by  the 
State  education  agencies. 

The  allotment  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  States  follows  an  equalization  for- 
mula based  on  the  relative  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17  and  on  relative  in- 
come per  school-age  child.  This  is 
basically  the  same  formula  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  when  we  pa.ssed  a 
similar  Federal  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram 

The  bill  is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
State  and  local  support  for  public  school 
financing  will  be  maintained  by  provid- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  the  second  and 
third  year  of  the  allotment  for  any  State 
which  fails  to  keep  up  its  school  support 
effort. 

PUBLIC  LAWS  815  AND  87  4 

Unlike  the  original  version  of  S.  1021, 
the  present  version  wisely  provides  for  a 
3 -year  extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  the  existing  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  federally  impacted 
school  districts  overbiudened  by  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel  or  defense 
workers. 

However,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Is  directed  to  prepare  a  report  for 
Congress  by  January  1,  1963,  on  the  rela- 
tion between  payments  under  title  I  of 
this  meastire  and  payments  under  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874. 

The  aid  to  impacted  school  districts 
program  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess during  the  past  10  years,  and  the  re- 
vised version  of  S.  1021  very  properly 
continues  this  program  pending  a  deter- 
mination of  its  role  within  the  general 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  program  in 
1950.  Congress  has  appropriated  $1,825 
million,  almost  $2  billion,  through  fiscal 
1961.  and  this  money  has  been  spent 
wisely  and  well  for  construction  and 
maintenance  in  crowded  schools  near 
defense  plants  or  military  posu. 


I  have  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts,  for  it  was  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  this  legislation  In  the  Senate 
and  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  School  Construction  during  the 
81st  Congres.s.  The  contribution  t-o 
school  construction  and  maintenance 
under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me. 

MINNESOTA    BENETrrS 

Assuming  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  authorized,  Minnesota  \^  ould  get 
$18,395,829  for  fiscal  1962— an  average 
of  $20.67  per  school  age  child,  or  about 
$2  more  than  the  national  average  of 
$18.54  per  school  age  child. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    PROHrBTTED 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  provision  in  this  legislation 
which  specifically  prohibits  Federal  con- 
trol. Here  is  the  language  in  section  103: 

In  the  administration  ot  thU  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supen'lslon,  or  contro'.  over  the  fkdIicv  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  p-ogram  of 
Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  syst«rr. 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint 
of  Federal  control  over  the  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  participated  in  the 
aid  to  impacted  areas  program,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  situation  will  prevail  under  the 
program  authorized  by  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  program  we  have  before  us  in  the 
pending  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
is  far  from  overgenerous. 

Let  us  hope  this  effort  at  the  national 
level  will  evoke  enthusiasm  and  action  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  expand 
teaching  facilities,  to  rai.se  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  generally  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  American  elementary  and  liigh 
school  education. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  let  me  repeat 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  program  can 
and  will  be  administered  without  any 
Federal  interference.  Throughout  the 
debate  we  have  cited  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815  as  classic  examples 
of  what  can  be  done  without  interfer- 
ence. 

In  addition.  I  desire  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  manage- 
ment In  connection  with  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare:  and  permit  me 
also  to  commend,  in  particular,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  Met- 
CALFl,  who  is  now  our  Presiding  Officer, 
just  as  I  certainly  wish  to  commend,  also. 
in  all  sincerity,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  M.ansfieldI.  the  majority 
leader,  who  has  done  so  much  to  put  this 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

The  efTorts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
;Mr.  Hill],  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ;Mr,  Morse  S .  and  the  efforts  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  majority 
leader,  are  all  worthy  of  our  highest 
commendation. 
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AcnvrriES  in  the  southern 

STATES 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  must  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  excuse  me 
for  I  have  two  speeches  to  make  There- 
after. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  declines  to 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
agent  provocateurs  who  have  descended 
upon  the  Southern  States  in  the  name  of 
"peace  riders"  were  sent  for  the  sole 
purx)Ose  of  stirring  up  discord,  strife,  and 
violence.  "Peace  riders"  1.=;  a  revered 
Communist  term,  an  old  Communist 
technique.  The  movement  was  master- 
minded and  directed  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity, called  CORE.  This  organization  is 
the  war  department  of  those  who  sell 
hate,  collect  donations,  and  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  in  this  country.  Since  its  in- 
ception, its  creed  has  been  lawlessness 
and  its  tactics  have  followed  the  pattern 
set  by  Communist  agitators  the  world 
over. 

Prior  to  the  .sit-m  demonstration.'^ 
that  started  in  the  Southern  States  in 
1960.  CORE  confined  its  activities  to 
cities  in  the  North  and  Iwrder  States. 
and  received  little  public  notice  With 
the  advent  of  the  lawless  sit-m.  it  moved 
in  and  took  over  the  direction  of  the 
whole  movement.  Steve  Allen  signed  a 
recent  fund  raising  letter  given  wide  cir- 
culation by  CORE;  and  ai  it  he  said,  m 
part: 

How  did  the  sit-in.s,  first  tried  by  CORE  in 
1942  and  used  every  year  since,  suddenly  be- 
come  southwlde?  How  do  the  students  thlnlc 
of  ttieir  movemenf  To  give  you  a  personal, 
first-hand  unders'andms:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  •'Sit-ins:  the  Student.s  Report."  with 
a  foreword  by  Lillian  Smith  and  six  student 
articles  from  representative  movements 
across  the  South. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  its  obiectives 
is  to  manufacture  incidents,  and  thus 
raise  money,  from  the  dupes,  for  the 
international    Communist    conspiracy. 

The  booklet  attached  to  the  letter  con- 
tains the  maudlin  stories  of  the  student 
trespassers  that  were  trained  by  CORE, 
and  were  arrested  in  various  cities  in  the 
South  when  they  violated  the  law  by 
trespassing  on  private  property  As 
Allen  points  out.  the  foreword  of  the 
pamphlet  is  written  by  Lillian  Smith,  the 
leading  white  Southern  inteurationist,  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
CORE,  and  the  author  of  the  most 
abominable  book  written  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  miscegenation  novel  "Strange 
Fruit."  Lillian  Smith  has  also  been  as- 
sociated with  numerous  organizations 
and  activities  cited  as  beniu  Communist 
or  Communist  fronts 

I  submit  that  when  a  person  belongs  to 
a  large  number  of  Communist-front 
organizations  that  follow  the  policies  of 
the  international  Communist  con.spiracy. 
that  p>erson  is  aiding  and  abettinii  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  world — a 
movement  which,  if  not  halted    will  re- 


sult m  a  bloou  bath  in  our  own  country. 
t>ecause  the  United  States  will  f^ght,  if 
necessarj'.  in  order  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist  domination   of  our  country. 

The  "freedom  ride    planned  by  CORE, 
and  commenced  in  Washington  on  May 
4.  was  the  master  effort  of  this  organi- 
zation     I   have  been   informed   that   it 
was  devi-sed  deliberately  as  a  prelude  to 
various  high-level   meetings   in   Europe, 
as  a  propaganda  method   to  embarrass 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the    handling    of .  international    affairs. 
Certainly  those  participating  m  the  ride 
have   been    guilty   of   such    practices   of 
embarrassment,  many  times  in  the  past 
Long  before  the  bus  reached  Alabama. 
certaiii  members  thereon  were  involved 
m  instances  of  violence     The  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of   Monday.  May   15, 
1961.  reports  that  at  Rock  Hill.  SC.  two 
men  were  beaten,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  Albert  Bigelow.  55,  the  former  Navy 
captain  who  ran  afoul  of  the  law  when 
he  attempt^  to  sail  a  ketch   into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Lucifer  Testing  Area,  in 
1958,  to  protest  the  nuclear  bomb  test 
The  .same  news  story  reports  that  a  day 
later,  at  Winnsboro.  S.C.  one  Thomas, 
a  Howard  University  student,  and  James 
Peck.  47,  of  New  York  City,  were  charged 
with  trespa.ssing   when   they   attempted 
to  eat  at  a  roadside  restaurant.    Strange 
as  It  may  seem,  this  selfsame  Peck  was 
also    aboard    the    ketch    in    the    Pacific 
Ocean  when  it  ran  afoul  of  the  law  at- 
tempting to  sail  into  the  nuclear  testing 
area  in  1958     Peck  was  the  first  "hero" 
of  the  "freedom  ride  "     He  came  back 
from   Birmingham   parading  the   band- 
ages and  stitches  received  in  the  alter- 
cation that  took  place  at  the  bus  station. 
It,  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the 
closest   that  Peck   ever  came   to   "war- 
fare" of  any  kind.     According  to  a  re- 
cent news  story  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in   World   War  II.  when  Peck 
was  called  up  in  the  draft,  he  declared 
him.self  a  conscientious  objector.     Un- 
like most  conscientious  objectors  at  that 
time,  he  would  not  become  a  medic,  nor 
would   he   agree  to   take  part   in   other 
noncombat     activities     connected    with 
the   military      As  a   result,  he   spent  3 
years  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Danbury, 
Conn.     He  first  became  a.ssociated  with 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  in  1946. 
The    Herald    Ti-ibune's    story    reports 
that  in  1949  Peck  chained  himself  to  a 
railing  in  the  White  Hou.se  and  staged 
a  sitdown  strike,  which  was  ended  by 
Secret  Service  agents. 

Peck  was  arrested  in  Nevada  in  1957, 
along  with  others,  for  trying  to  force 
their  way  through  the  gate  of  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  proving  ground,  al- 
legedly in  the  cause  of  pacifism. 

The  next  year  Peck  was  again  under 
arrest,  this  time  as  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  ketch  previously  mentioned  in  the 
nuclear  testing  area  of  the  Pacific. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  Peck 
was  associated  with  the  Committee  for 
Nonviolent  Action,  which  conducted 
demonstrations  against  the  Polaris 
building  shipyards  of  the  Electric  Boat 
Co.  in  Groton.  Conn. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  to  say  mure 
to   show   that   this   man.   the   leader   of 


CORE,  is  disloyal  to  his  country?    Well, 
I  am  goir  <  to  give  more. 

Back  or  August  .'il  1947  Peck  \^as 
arrested  at  Cliffside  Park.  N  J  .  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct.  In 
July  and  August  of  that  year  he  was 
active  m  demonstrations  charging  racial 
di.scrimination  at  Palisades  Park  and 
CUffside  Park,  N.J. 

The  Communist  paper  Peoples'  World 
of  July  23,  1960.  reports  that  a  certain 
Jim  Peck  was  scheduled  to  lead  a  2-day 
conference  of  opponents  of  the  death 
penalty  in  the  Chessman  case. 

While  the  current  letterheads  of 
CORE  do  not  carry  the  name  of  James 
Peck,  reference  to  those  used  m  1956 
indicate  that  his  title  was  "editor"  of  a 
publication  called  Corelator,  which  was 
the  official  publication  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
man  is  a  Communist  agitator  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

CORE  could  not  rely  on  "student 
trainees"  for  the  master  "freedom 
ride  "  Its  core  were  its  own  agent 
provocateurs  with  the  longest  i.x)s.sible 
record  of  experience  in  activities  mimi- 
cal to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
American  people  can  be  humbugged  and 
deceived  by  an  organization  such  as 
this. 

I  have  another  letter  mailed  by  CORE 
on  February  16,  1956.  It  describes  what 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset  in  regard  to 
CORE'S  original  activities  in  northern 
and  lx)rder  cities  in  this  language  It 
reads : 

In  the  cltie*  where  CORE  has  operated, 
advances  toward  Integration  have  occurred. 
In  recent  years,  the  border  cities.  St. 
Louis  and  Baltimore,  have  seen  dramatic 
CORE  victories.  The  method  works.  When 
I  first  joined  CORE'S  advisory  committee 
years  ago,  I  could  not  have  foretold  that  the 
ratio  of  success  to  failure  would  be  so  high. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  one  A  J. 
MiLste.  who  is  still  active  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  CORE  Who  is  A.  J. 
Mustek 

In  1957  A.  J.  Muste  got  up  a  delega- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
procedures  of  the  Communist  Party's 
16th  National  Convention  on  February 
9  to  12.     J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 

The  Communists  boasted  of  having  Im- 
partial observers  cover  the  convention 
However,  most  of  these  so-called  Impartial 
observers  were  handplcked  before  the  con- 
vention started  and  were  reportedly  headed 
by  A.  J.  Muste,  who  has  long  fronted  for 
Communists.  •  •  •  Muste's  report  on  the 
convention  was  biased,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  great  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Mr.  J.  Ekigar  Hoover.  Who  wants 
further  proof  of  the  Communist  origin 
of  this  group  that  wants  to  plant  dis- 
cord in  this  country  on  the  very  eve  of 
international  conferences  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans? 

Muste  has  been  connected  or  associ- 
ated with  no  less  than  32  Communist- 
front  organizations  or  activities.  A 
more  complete  story  of  his  relation  to 
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banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  his 
activities  in  relationship  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  will  be  found  in  ma- 
terial which  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  If  the  American  people 
had  to  depend  on  pacifists  like  Peck  and 
Muste  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
this  country,  there  would  be  no  coun- 
try— only  a  Russian  satellite. 

Mr.  President,  In  further  examining 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  advi- 
sory committee  of  the  War  Department 
for  Racial  Agitation.  '  we  find  a  close 
Interrelationship  to  the  NAACP.  Allen 
Knight  Chalmers,  longtime  national 
treasurer  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NAACP.  is  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  CORE.  A  report  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mitter on  Chalmers'  connections  with 
organizations  or  activities  connected 
with  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  In- 
cluded, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  inserts  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  made  a  p>art  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Algernon  D  Black,  longtime  member  of 
the  national  board  of  directors  of  the 
NAACP,  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  CORE  Dr.  Black's  record, 
as  revealed  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Is  replete  with  con- 
nections in  organizations  and  activities 
connected  with  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. The  long  record  of  Dr.  Algernon 
D.  Black,  is  revealed  by  the  records  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  I*residcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  record  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Earl 
B.  Dickerson.  onetime  national  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  national 
legal  committee  of  the  NAACP,  Is  also 
listed  as  a  member  of  the  advLsory  com- 
mittee of  CORE.  The  long  record  of 
Earl  Dlckerson's  affiliation  with  Com- 
munists or  Communist-front  activities  is 
available  from  official  sources  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  record  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3  ' 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President.  A. 
Phillip  Randolph,  longtime  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  NAACP,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  CORE.  Ran- 
dolph's record,  as  revealed  by  the  records 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Is  also  available  from  official 
records.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from    Mississippi?      The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  4. » 

Mr  EASTLAND  This  list.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, Is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  interlocking  directorate  and  that 
the  interlackers  have  also  been  con- 
nected with  many  organizations  and 
groups  other  than  CORE  and  the  Com- 
munist movement. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  advisory  committee  of  CORE 
as  it  existed  in  1956  and  its  makeup  In 
1960  and  1961.  As  long  as  CORE  was 
confining  its  activities  to  northern  and 
border  cities.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
certain  classes  of  agitators  were  indiffer- 
ent to  Its  operation.  When  It  moved 
Into  the  South.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Ralph  Abernathy,  the  two  preachers  who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  agitating 
violence  against  the  white  people,  joined 
hands  with  the  masterminds  of  CORE 
in  organizing  the  freedom  riders  and 
became  members  of  CORE'S  advisory 
committee.  One  might  say  that  Martin 
Luther  King  took  over  where  CORE  left 
off — or  has  CORE  left  off?  At  least 
King  attempts  to  claim  credit  for  the 
organization  of  parties  for  the  subse- 
quent buses. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  Abernathy 
are  one  of  a  kind  with  the  so-called  Rev- 
erend Elton  Cox.  one  of  the  original  free- 
dom riders.  He  Is  the  person  who,  when 
arriving  In  New  Orleans,  called  for 
"marry-lns — racial  Intermarriage — be- 
cause love  is  colorblind  anyway'  Mr. 
President,  no  language  on  earth  Is  more 
Intended  to  Incite  and  foment  violence 
in  Southern  areas,  or  In  any  area,  than 
Is  this. 

James  Peck  held  a  press  conference 
at  the  office  of  Charles  S  Zimmerman, 
vice  president  of  the  International  La- 
dies" Garment  Workers  Union.  218  West 
40th  Street,  when  he  returned  from 
Birmingham.  Also  present  at  that  press 
conference  was  Henry  Thomas,  the  19- 
year-old  Negro  boy  who  was  arrested 
with  Peck  at  Winnsboro,  S.C,  charged 
with  trespassing  when  they  attempted 
to  eat  at  a  roadside  restaurant.  Charles 
S.  Zimmerman  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  CORE.  The  record 
of  Charles  Zimmerman's  association  with 
Communist-front  activities  will  appear 
at  a  later  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  5.^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
CORE  has  started  directing  its  opera- 
tions into  the  southern  areas  of  the 
United  States,  other  leaders  in  organized 
labor  have  joined  the  directorate  of 
CORE,  Foremost  among  these  is  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  Reuther  has  spent  years 
trying  to  obtain  respectability  since 
those  days  in  1934  when  he  and  his 
brother  worked  in  an  industrial  plant  in 
Russia.  The  words  that  they  trans- 
mitted back  to  the  United  States  m  a 
letter  which  appeared  m  the  August  14, 


1948.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
are  well  worth  repeating  today.  The  let- 
ter ended  with  the  statement 

Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America. 

Mr  President,  that  is  what  CORE  is 
doing  today.  It  is  carrying  on  the  fight 
for  a  Soviet  America 

The  portions  of  the  letter  as  appearing 
In  the  Congressional  Recokd  of  August 
2,  1955.  will  be  attached  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  along  with  a  report  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  Reuther  s  association 
and  affiliations  with  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-front activities  m  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  the  letter  and 
the  rep>ort  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  6. ' 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  other 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
CORE  who  have  been  listed  ut  one  time 
or  another  as  being  connected  with  front 
organizations  of  various  kinds  and  char- 
acter are:  Roger  N  Baldwin.  Lillian 
Smith.  Ronald  B.  Gitt.elsohn.  Ira  DeA. 
Reid,  and  Goodwin  Watson. 

I  ask  una-nimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  record  of  their  associa- 
tion with  Commiuiist-front  activities  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
•and  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  7.i 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  is 
any  further  proof  necessary  to  establish 
that  the  "freedom  riders"  have  been  sent 
into  the  5>outh  with  the  deliberat^e  intent 
of  fomenting  and  provoking  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  which  they  in- 
tended to  visit  and  did  visit"'  If  these 
be  pacifists,  it  is  a  tragic  commentary  on 
our  times  that  the  Governors  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  have  to  call  out  the  31st 
National  Guard  Division,  members  of 
which  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  sac- 
rificing their  lives  in  the  valiant  defense 
of  this  country  in  Korea,  in  World  War 
n  and  in  World  War  I.  to  defend — and 
protect — these  self-proclaimed  pacifists 
from  violence.  No  area  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  more  demonstrat,ed  its 
ability  to  maintain  peace  and  domestic 
tranquillity  than  the  Southern  States  of 
our  country.  In  spite  of  outside  agina- 
tion, the  harmonious  relationship,  the 
mutual  affection  that  today  exists  there  * 
between  the  white  and  colored  races  is 
more  marked  than  it  is  m  any  ether  area 
on  the  face  of  this  earth  where  the  black 
and  white  races  live  together. 

Mr  President,  the  day  has  come  when 
these  agent  provocateurs  must  be 
stopped. 

The  day  has  come.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Communist  movement  must  be 
stopped,  and  this  i.*-  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  inside  the  United  States. 

Mr  President  I  salute  the  Governor 
and   the   officials   of   my   State   for   the 
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prompt,  efficient,  and  peaceful  treatmtnt 
that  they  extended  to  these  riders  who 
entered  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the 
ce'.ioerate  purpose  of  violating  the  laws 
of  Mississippi  and  fomenting  strife  and 
discord. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Mississippi  for 
their  courage,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  patience.  This  is  the  first  time 
they  have  come  face  to  face  with  tiie 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy.  They 
have  acted  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
docmnents  bearing:  on  the  Communist 
record  of  people  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Cha:r  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  8  > 

Exhibit   1 
all.w   knight  chalmers 

Febhuart    13,    1956. 
Subject:    Allan    Knlgh:    Chalmers,    national 
treasurer,  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,  NAACP,    1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowtne:  In- 
fornmtion  concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

In  connection  with  his  public  testimony 
on  August  17  and  18,  1937,  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Steele  furnished  additional  infor- 
mation which  was  printed  in  the  hearings 
following  his  testimony  and  from  which  the 
reference   below   is   taken ; 

"A  good  example  of  one  of  the  united 
fronts  In  the  United  States  Is  the  Scottsboro 
Defense  Committee  •  •  •  The  national 
chairman  of  this  comm.ittee  Is  the  Reverend 
Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  head  of  the  Church 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy;  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  National  Reli- 
gion and  Labor  Foundation:  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Registers  Leag\ie,  sponsor 
of  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign,  and  a 
member  of  the  sponsoring  committee  for  the 
testimonial  d'nner  given  In  honor  of  Norman 
Thomas  In  1936"  iPibllc  hearings,  vol.  1, 
p    628  ) 

Except  for  the  ScottsVro  Defense  Com- 
mittee, none  of  these  ijrg:vniza',ions  has  been 
cited  in  any  manner  either  by  the  Commlt- 
te«  on  Un-American  Activities  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-.^merlcan  Activi- 
ties cited  the  Scottsboro  Defoi^.-^e  Cnmnii'-tee 
as  a  Communist-front  organiza'ior.  hi  re- 
pyorts  of  Januarv  3,  1939  p  82  i  and  March 
29,    1944    (p    177). 

Rev.  Allan  Knight  Chalmprs  was  listed 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  Greater  New  Yorlc 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
in  the  progrsLm  of  that  conference  held  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1940.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-.\merlcan  Activities  cited  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  In- 
alienable Rights  as  a  Communi.st  front 
which  was  sxicceeded  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Cor\stltutlonal  Liberties  i  report 
of  March  29  1944.  pp  3-3,  129.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  it 
as  being  among  a  "maze  of  organizations'" 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  defending  civil  liberties  in  general 
but  actually  Intended  to  protect  Commu- 
nist BUbverslon  from  any  penalties  under 
the  law"  (report  of  September  3,  1947.  p  3). 


A  leaflet  entitled  'Protestantism  Answers 
Hate"  contains  the  i:a::'.e  of  Dr  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers,  Broadway  Tabprnarle,  New  York, 
in  a  list  of  sponsors  of  the  call  to  a  dinner 
forum  in  New  York  CI* v.  February  25  1941, 
under  auspices  of  Profestant  Digest  Asso- 
ciates The  Protestant  Digest  was  cited  by 
the  special  committee  as  "a  magazine  which 
has  faithfully  propagated  the  Communist 
Party  line  •  •  •."  (Hept.  1311  o!  March 
29.   1944.) 


Exhibit  2 

algernon  d.  black 

February   13.  1956. 
Subject:    Dr.    Algernon    D     BlacK.    national 
board  of  directors.  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Commimlst  sympathizer, 
or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  arranged  by  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions.  March  25-27.  1949  (conference 
program,  p.  12.  and  conference  call).  The 
Dally  Worker  of  February  21,  1949  (p.  2), 
announced  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
program  committee  of  that  conference. 
Speaking  of  peace,  edited  report  of  the  con- 
ference, March  25,  26.  27,  1949.  listed  Alger- 
non Black  as  a  speaker  on  "A  Warning 
Against  Sectarian  Prejudice,"  and  gave  bio- 
graphical data  concerning  him  (pp.  121. 
139). 

In  1948  and  1949.  Dr  Black  signed  state- 
ments of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions  (Dally  Worker. 
Dec.  29.  1948.  p.  2:  letterhead  received  In 
January  1949:  New  York  Star  of  Jan.  4. 
1949.  p.  9.  an  advertisement).  He  spoke 
before  the  group  In  February  1949  (Dally 
Worker,  Feb  28.  1949.  p.  2) . 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  Its  Review  of  the  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Conference  for  World  Peace  ar- 
ranged by  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions  and  held  in  New 
York  City  on  March  25.  26.  and  27,  1949. 
April  26,  1950.  cited  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a 
Communist-front  organization.  In  this 
same  report  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  scientific  and  cultural 
conference  as  actually  a  supermobillzatlon 
of  the  Inveterate  wheelhorses  and  supporters 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary 
organizations. 

The  call  to  a  national  conference  on  Amer- 
ican policy  In  China  and  the  Far  East,  held 
In  January  1948,  Included  the  name  of  Dr. 
Algernon  Black  In  the  list  of  sponsors  (Call. 
January  23  25.  1948.  New  York  City);  the 
conference  was  called  by  the  Committee  for 
a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  In  the  De- 
cember 1949-January  1950  Issue  of  Far  East 
Spotlight,  which  Is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Pol- 
icy, Dr.  Black  answered  a  questionnaire  Is- 
sued by  that  committee,  favoring  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par 
Eastern  Policy  as  a  Communl=rt  organiza- 
tion In  a  letter  furnished  the  Ijoyalty  Review 
Board  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  April  27. 
1949:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and  Included 
on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list  of  or- 
ganizations previously  designated. 

The  Daily  Worlcer  of  June  21  1948  re- 
ported that  Algernon  D.  Black  had  signed  a 


statement  of  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  calling  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union;  he  signed  an 
appeal  of  the  same  organization  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  end  the  cold  war  and 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(leaflet  entitled  "End  the  Cold  War — Get 
Together  for  Peace  '  which  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 1948);  he  signed  a  statement  In  praise 
of  Henry  Wallace's  open  letter  to  Stalin 
(May  1948).  as  shown  In  the  pamphlet  How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace 
(p.  9) .  prepared  and  released  by  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  re- 
leased December  4,  1947.  and  September  21. 
1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  l,  1954.  consolidated  list. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  156).  cited  the  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship  as  "in  recent  mouths, 
the  Conmnunist  Party's  principal  front  for 
all  things  Russian" 

Dr.  Black  contributed  an  article  to  the 
pamphlet  We  Hold  These  Truths  (p  22). 
which  was  Issued  by  the  League  of  American 
Writers.  He  was  named  as  a  member  of  th« 
eiecutlve  committee  of  Film  Audiences  for 
Democracy  In  the  June  1939  Issue  of  Film 
Survey,  official  organ  of  Film  Audiences,  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties   (Rept.    1311.   Mar.   29,    1944.   p     150). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  League  of 
American  Writers  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  furnished  the  I/oyalty  Re- 
view Board  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission  June  1  and 
September  21.  1948:  redesignated  April  27, 
1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954.  con- 
solidated list.  The  organization  was  cited 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
"founded  under  Communist  auspices  In 
1935  •  •  •  In  1939  •  •  •  began  openly  to 
follow  the  Communist  Party  line  as  dictated 
by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
(Congressional  Record,  Sept.  24.  1942. 
pp.  7685  and  7686  )  The  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Its  reports  of 
January  3,  1940  (p  9).  June  25,  1942  (p.  19), 
and  March  29.  1944  (p.  48) ,  cited  the  League 
of  American  Writers  as  a  Communist  front 
organization. 

A  letterhead  of  the  nonpartisan  committee 
for  the  reelection  of  Congressman  Vlto  Mar- 
cantonlo,  dated  October  3.  1936,  listed  the 
name  of  Algernon  D.  Black  as  a  member  of 
that  committee.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  In  Its  report  dated 
March  29.  1944  (p.  122).  cited  the  nonparti- 
san committee  for  the  reelection  of  Vlto 
Marcantonlo  as  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation. 

Algernon  Black  was  a  member  of  the  advis- 
ory board  of  the  American  Student  Union,  as 
shown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Presenting 
the  American  Student  Union."  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  its 
report  dated  January  3.  1939  (p.  80).  cited 
the  American  Student  Union  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

A  letterhead  of  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination of  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New 
York,  dated  May  11.  1946.  listed  the  name  of 
Algernon  Black  as  one  of  the  public  sponsors 
of  that  organization.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  Veterans  Against  Discrimina- 
tion of  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New  York 
as  subversive  In  a  letter  released  December  4. 
1947:  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  con- 
solidated list. 

Mr.  Black  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties, as  shown  In  the  booklet  600  Promi- 
nent Americans  fp  16).  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  National  Federation  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4.   1947,  and  September   21,    1948, 
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redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  1,  1954,  consolidated  list.  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  organization  pre- 
viously as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communists  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program."  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  Its  report  dated 
March  29,  1944  (p  50),  Cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
"one  of  the  viciously  subversive  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  "  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities.  In  Its  re- 
port of  September  2.  1947  (p  3i,  cited  the 
National  Federation  as  among  a  "maze  of 
organizations"  which  were  "spawned  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties 
In  general  but  actually  Intended  to  protect 
Communist  subversion  from  any  penalties 
under  the  law  " 

The  printed  program  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable 
Rights.  Pebrvjary  12,  1940.  reveals  the  name 
of  Algernon  D  Black  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  group  A  letterhead  of  the  American 
Russian  Institute,  received  July  28,  1949.  con- 
tains the  name  of  Dr.  Black  as  a  member 
of  the  Interchurch  committee  of  that  Insti- 
tute. The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  Its  report  dated 
March  29.  1944  ( pp  96  and  129 1.  cited  the 
Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conference  on 
Inalienable  Rights  as  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization The  Attorney  General  cited  the 
American  Russian  Institute  as  a  Communist 
organization  In  a  letter  released  April  27, 
1949:  redesignated  April  27,  1953.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954,  consolidated  list. 

Dr.  Black  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  (letterheads 
dated  March  13,  1931,  and  February  21, 
1938) ;  and  described  as  a  representative  Indi- 
vidual In  a  booklet  entitled  "These  Ameri- 
cans Say"  which  was  published  by  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish) 
Embargo.  TTie  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  Its  report  dated 
March  29,  1944  (p  82),  cited' the  American 
FVlends  of  Spanish  Democracy  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  organization  The  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo 
was  cited  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  Its  report  dated  March 
29,  1944  (pp.  137  and  138) .  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  front  organizations  set  up  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war  by  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  and  through  which  the 
party  carried   on   a   great   deal   of   agitation. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "News  You  Don't 
Get"  (dated  November  15.  1958),  Algernon 
Black  was  named  as  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  call  to  a  Conference  on  Pan-American 
Democracy;  a  letterhead  of  the  organization 
dated  November  16,  1938,  named  him  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Conference.  The  At- 
torney General  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan- 
American  Democracy  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  released  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948:  redesignated  April  27,  1953, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No  10450  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  Its  report  dated  March  29.  1944  (pp, 
161  and  164),  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan- 
American  Democracy  as  a  Communist -front 
organization 

Algernon  Black  signed  a  declaration  of 
the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee honoring  Dlmltrov,  as  shown  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  22.  1943  (p. 
40).  The  Sp>eclal  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29, 
1944  (pp  112  and  156),  cited  the  Reichstag 
Fire  Trial  Anniversary  Committee  as  a  Com- 
munist-front  organization. 

Dr  Black  signed  an  open  letter  In  defense 
of  Harry  Bridges.  (See  Dally  Worker  of  July 
19.  1942.  p  4  )  Letterheads  of  the  Citizens 
Victory  Committee  for  Harry  Bridges  dated 
June   8,    1943,    and    January    10,    1944.   listed 


Algernon  Black  as  a  committee  member  or 
sponsor  of  that  group.  The  open  letter  in 
defense  of  Harry  Bridges  was  cited  as  a 
Communist-front  organization  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  Its 
report  of  March  29  1944  (pp  87.  112.  129, 
166)  The  Citizens"  Committee  for  Harry 
Bridges  was  cited  as  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  a  letter  released  April  27, 
1949:  redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated 
list.  The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29. 
1944  (pp.  90  and  94) ,  cited  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Harry  Bridges  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  March  29,  1951  (p.  9) , 
reported  that  Dr  Algernon  D  Black  signed 
a  letter  of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born  attacking  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act.  Algernon  D.  Black  was  shown 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born  In  the  Dally 
Worker.  April  4.  1951  (p  8) ,  a  leaflet :  "Call — 
Mass  Meeting  and  Conference,"  October  27, 
1951.  Dearborn.  Mich  .  and  a  photostatic  copy 
of  an  undated  letterhead  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary national  conference  •  •  *.  U.  E 
Hall,  Chicago,  111.  (December  8-9,  1951). 
The  Dally  Worker  of  August  10,  1950  (p.  5). 
reported  that  Dr.  Algernon  Black  signed  a 
statement  of  the  American  Committee 
against  denaturalization. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letter  released 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated 
April  27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  l, 
1954,  consolidated  list.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  (p.  155),  clt«d  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  as  "one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States."' 

On  June  13,  1949,  the  Dally  Worker  re- 
ported that  Dr  Black  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  an  organization  formed  to  oppose 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  antl-Communlst  bill:  a 
press  release  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Defeat  the  Mundt  Bill,  dated  June  15,  1949, 
revealed  the  same  Information.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  National  Committee  to  Defeat 
the  Mundt  BUI.  dated  January  2,  1951,  cited 
that  organization  as  "a  registered  lobbying 
organization  which  has  carried  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Its 
fight   against  antlsubverslve  legislation." 

A  letterhead  of  the  Voice  of  Freedom 
Committee  dated  June  16,  1947,  listed  Alger- 
non D.  Black  as  a  sponsor  of  that  organiza- 
tion. An  Invitation  to  a  dinner  held  under 
auspices  of  the  group,  January  21,  1948, 
listed  him  as  a  member  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee. He  signed  a  petition  of  the  organ- 
ization as  shown  by  a  leaflet  published  by 
the  Voice  of  Freedom  Committee.  The  At- 
torney General  Included  the  Voice  of  Free- 
dom Committee  on  his  April  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated list  of  organizations  previously 
designated. 

Algernon  D  Black,  New  York  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society,  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  to  Senators  and  Congressmen 
urging  defeat  of  President  Truman's  arms 
program,  as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated 
August  21,  1949. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, In  Its  report  on  the  Communist  peace 
offensive,  April  1.  1951  (p.  56).  cited  the  Con- 
ference for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  At- 
lantic Pact  as  a  meeting  called  by  the  Daily 
Worker  In  July  1949.  to  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  as  having  been  Instigated  by 
Communists  In  the  United  States  (who)  did 
their  part  In  the  Moscow  campaign 

The  Dally  Worker  of  December  10,  1952 
(p.   4),   listed   Dr.    Algernon    D.   Black   as   a 


Signer  of  an  appeal  to  President  Truman  re- 
questing amnesty  for  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act. 


Exhibit  3 

tARL    B      DICKERSON 

FEBRt-ART    13.   1956. 

Subject:  Earl  B.  Dlckerson.  national  board 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee, 
NAACP,    1954 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympatiiizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1949  (p.  9),  Earl  Dickerson,  attorney, 
Dlinois,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  statement 
defending  the  12  Communist  leaders.  He 
signed  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the  attor- 
neys In  the  Communist  cases  as  shown  by 
the  July  31,  1950,  issue  of  the  Daily  Worker 
(p.  9) .  This  same  Information  was  shown  in 
the  February  1,  1960,  issue  of  the  Dally 
Worker  (p,  3),  As  shown  by  the  Dally  Peo- 
ple"s  World  of  May  12,  1950  (p  12),  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  was  a  signer  of  a  statement  to  the 
United  Nations  In  behalf  of  the  Communist 
cases. 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  protested  approval  of 
the  Smith  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
"having  a  dlsastrotis  Impact  upon  •  •  • 
struggle  of  Negro  people"  (Dally  Worker. 
October  1,  1951,  p.  1 ) .  He  filed  a  petition 
with  the  clerk  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Cotirt 
supporting  the  pending  application  for  a 
hearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Smith  Act  as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker. 
October  4,  1951  (p.  15),  Mr  Dlckerson  was 
identified  In  this  source  as  a  Negro  attorney 
In  Illinois.  He  spoke  against  the  Smith  Act 
according  to  the  February  12,  1952,  issue  of 
the  Dally  People's  World  (p.  3),  and  was 
coauthor  of  a  memorandum  to  the  Supreme 
Court  "'on  the  menace  of  the  Sm.lth  Act  to 
the  Negro  people"  (Dally  People's  World, 
July  15,  1952,  p.  1).  Earl  B  Dlckerson,  presi- 
dent. National  Lawyers  Guild.  Chicago,  was 
a  signer  of  an  appeal  to  President  Truman 
requesting  amnesty  for  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act 
(I>ally  Worker,  December  10,  1952,  p  4i.  As 
shown  by  the  Daily  Worker.  December  29 
1953  (p.  8)  and  the  Worker,  January  3  1954 
(p.  6) ,  Earl  B.  Dickerson  was  one  of  39  prom- 
inent Midwest  citizens  staging  a  plea  for 
Christmas  amnesty  for  Comm^unist  leaders 
convicted  under  the  Smith  Act,  which  w.-is 
wired  to  President  Elsenhower  He  w.a^  i  ne 
of  the  Initiators  of  an  appeal  for  reduced  bail 
for  Claude  Liphtfoot,  Illinois  Communist 
leader.  Indicted  under  a  section  of  the  Smith 
Act,  as  shown  by  the  September  12,  1954,  is- 
sue of  the  Worker  ( p .  1 6  i . 

According  to  the  December  25,  1952.  Issue 
of  the  Dally  Worker  (p.  8) ,  Earl  B  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Truman  asking  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs 
The  Daily  People's  World  of  M.arch  13,  1953 
(p.  3),  reported  that  Earl  B  Dlckerson  con- 
tributed a  statement  to  the  paniphlet  The 
Negro  People  Sjieak  Out  on  the  Rosenbergs, 
distributed  by  volunteers  for  the  East  Bay 
Committee  To  Save  the  Rosenbergs,  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Earl  B.  Dickerson  was  a  signer  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Greek  Government  protesting  the 
court-martial  of  Greek  maritime  unionists 
as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker,  August  19. 
1952  (p.  1). 

Earl  B  Dickerson  was  listed  in  the  spring 
1943  ip-  22)  and  fall  session  1943  ip  27) 
catalogs  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  a.E 
a  member  of  the  bt>ard  of  directors  He  was 
named  in  the  same  source  as  a  gueft  lec- 
turer at  the  school  (p    19). 
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The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea 
cited  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  aa  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Communist  Party  In  a  letter  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  Decem- 
ber 4  1947.  The  Attorney  General  redesig- 
nated the  school  April  27.  1953.  pursuant  1 1 
Executive  Order  No.  10450  and  Included  It 
on  the  April  1,  1954.  consoUdaied  list  ut  or- 
ganizations previously  designated.  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
m  its  report  of  March  23.  1944  ip,  82).  cited 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  as  successor  of 
the  Workers  School  as  a  Communist  educa- 
tional medium  In  Chicago. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "For  a  New  Africa" 
(containing  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence on  Africa.  New  York.  April  14.  1944) 
names  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress. 

The  National  Negro  Congress  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  A'tornpy 
General  In  letters  released  EHi-cember  4.  1947. 
and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated  April 
27,  1953.  and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954. 
consolidated  list.  The  organization  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  Ger.er.il  .is 
a  Communist-front  eroup  (  Co.vcress:o.v\l 
Record.  September  24.  1942.  pp  7637  a.'^.d 
7688).  The  Special  Committee  on  Dn-Amer- 
Ican  Activities,  in  Its  report  of  January  3. 
1939  (p.  81).  cited  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress as  "the  Communist-front  movement 
m   the  United  States  among  Negroes  " 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  as  shown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"8  Million  Demand  F^e^dom."  and  the  p  im- 
phlet  For  a  New  Africa  ip.  36)  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  Is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  African  A!Talrs  in  a  leaflet  Issued  by 
the  organization.  The  Jcb  To  Be  I>>r.e.  a 
leaflet  entitled  "What  of  Africa  s  Place  In 
Tomorrow's  World"""  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Se«lng  Is  Believing;"  il947i.  and  a  letter- 
head of  the  group,  dated  May  17.  1945,  and  a 
pamphlet,  Africa  in  the  War 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Council 
on  African  AfTalrs  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  released  December  4.  1947. 
and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated  April 
27,  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954, 
consolidated  list. 

Ttie  name  of  Earl  Dickerson.  of  35  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  aLpears  on  a 
1939  membership  list  of  the  National  Lawyers* 
Guild  on  file  with  this  committee.  In  1949 
he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  guild  and  chairman  at  a  meeting  on 
antl-Communlst  legislation,  as  shown  m  the 
Daily  Worker  of  March  15  1949  (p  6>;  in  the 
same  year  he  attacked  the  Marshall  plan  ps 
sh  )wn  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  19.  1949 
(p  5).  in  which  source  he  was  Idfntlfled  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  guild: 
he  participated  In  a  discussion  entitled 
"Status  of  Civil  Liberties."  fifth  annual  con- 
vention. National  Lawyers'  Guild.  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich  .  May  29-June 
I.  1941.  aa  shown  by  the  convention  program 
printed  in  Convention  News.  May  1941  (p.  2), 
published  by  the  erulld-  This  same  Conven- 
tion News  (pp.  3  and  4)  listed  him  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  nominations  com- 
mittee of  the  fifth  national  convention  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.  He  submitted 
a  report  of  the  guild,  denouncing  lynching 
and  discrimination,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker.  November  30.  1942  'p  1  i  As  shown 
by  the  October  15.  1951,  issue  of  the  Dally 
Worker  fp  li.  Earl  B  Dlckerson  wa.s  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  ch.ipter  of  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild;  he  spoke  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  'he  organlzati''in  In  Chlcag'>  The 
October  18.  1951,  Issvie  of  the  EKilly  People's 
World  'p  2>  .  reported  that  Earl  B  Dlckerson 
was  elected  president  r.f  the  National  Law- 
yers' Guild  He  was  shown  as  president  r,f 
tha  National  Lawyers'  Guild  In  the  Dally 
Worker.  January  25,  1952  (p  1).  and  Febru- 
ary 20.  1953  fp.  6).  and  the  Dally  Peoples 
World,  January  25.  1952  ^p.  8; .    The  Januar/ 


18,  1952.  Issue  of  the  Dally  Peoples  World 
(p.  3)  reported  that  Earl  B  Dlckerson  was  to 
speak  on  the  Smith  Act.  the  Constitution. 
and  You,  at  a  eatherlng  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild 
on  February  1.  1952.  The  Daily  Worker  of 
February  24.  1953  (  p  6  :  .  reported  that  Earl 
Dlckerson.  pire.sldent  on  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild,  addressed  the  annual  convention  of 
the  group  held  February  2(>  23.  at  the  Park- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  New  York  City,  and  stated 
that  "a  new  f.  ireten  policy  is  needed  if  the 
drive  agaln.st  liberties  Is  to  be  halted."  The 
Dailv  People's  World  of  July  6.  1953  (p  3), 
announced  thiat  he  was  to  be  honored  by  the 
Los  Angeles- H'jllyw-.od  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  Guild  at  a  luncheon.  The 
Dally  Worker  of  August  28,  1953  (p.  2),  re- 
ported that  Earl  B.  Dlckerson,  president  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  Issued  a  state- 
ment opposing  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's call  for  disbarment  of  Communist 
lawyers.  As  shown  by  the  September  6.  1953. 
Issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  6),  Earl  Dlckerson 
protested  the  placing  of  the  National 
Ijiwyers'  Guild  on  the  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  as  a 
Communist-front  organization.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1950.  cited  the  group  as  a  Communist 
front  which  "Is  the  foremost  legai  bulwark 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Its  front  organiza- 
tions, and  controlled  unions"  and  which 
"since  Its  Inception  has  never  failed  to  rally 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  members  thereof.  Including 
known  espionage   agents." 

One  E.irl  Dlckerson  (with  no  middle  initial 
shown)  spoke  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
Congress  on  Civil  Rights  which  was  held  In 
Detroit.  Mich..  April  27-28.  1946.  as  shown  In 
the  program.  Congress  on  Civil  Rights  (p.  1 )  : 
Esu-l  B.  Dlckerson  signed  a  statement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  which  was  In  defense 
of  Gerhart  Elsler,  according  to  the  Daily 
Worker  of  February  28,  1947  (p.  2);  he  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Civil  Rights  which  was 
held  In  New  York  City  on  July  19,  1948. 
according  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  12, 
1948  (p.  4);  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  Illinois,  dated 
December  18.  1948.  listed  Earl  Dlckerson  as 
a  sponsor.  As  shown  by  the  Daily  Worker 
of  November  1,  1950  (p.  4),  Earl  B.  Dicker- 
son  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress. A  handbill.  Dodge  Local  3  Supports 
FEPC  Rally,  listed  Earl  B  Dlckerson  as  one 
of  those  who  would  speak  at  a  rally  to  be 
held  under  partial  auspices  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  of  Michigan  on  April  16, 
1350. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist In  letters  released  December  4.  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April 
27.  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  its  report  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1947  (pp.  2  and  19),  cited  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  as  an  organization  formed 
in  April  1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Com- 
munist-front organizations  (International 
Labor  Defense  and  the  National  Federation 
for  Constlt.itlonal  Liberties);  "dedicated 
not  to  the  broader  issues  of  civil  liberties, 
but  specifically  to  the  defense  of  Individual 
Communists  and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  Individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Conununist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It." 

According  to  the  printed  program  of  the 
Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace  ip.  14),  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  one  of 
the  sfKjnsors  of  this  conference  which  was 
held   in  New  York  City,  March  27-28,   1949. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions;  ha 
signed  a  statement  of  the  council  which  waa 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  14.  1949  ip  9620).  Eari  B.  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  a  Resolution  Against  Atomic 
Weapons  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  list 
of  signers  attached  to  a  letterhead  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  dated  July  28.  1950  Mr  Dicker- 
son  signed  a  statement  to  the  American 
people.  "We  uphold  the  right  of  all  citizens 
to  speak  for  p>eace,"  released  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions, aa  shown  by  the  handbill,  "Halt  the 
Defamers  Who  Call  Peace  Un-American."  He 
spoke  at  a  conference  on  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  In  the  arts  held  by  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
New  York  City,  November  10.  1951,  accord- 
ing to  the  November  7.  1951  (p.  3).  and 
November  14.  1951  (p.  7).  Issues  of  the  Dally 
Worker.  The  Dally  Worker  of  June  2.  1952 
(p.  3),  listed  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  one  of  the 
endorsers  of  the  national  council  resolution 
calling  for  a  hearing  of  Tunisia's  demands 
In  the  United  Nations.  He  spoke  at  a  con- 
ference for  equal  rights  for  Negroes  In  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  professions  held  by  the 
Southern  California  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions,  on  June  14.  1952. 
In  LoB  Angeles  (Dally  Worker.  June  20.  1952. 
p.  7). 

The  Conunlttee  on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activi- 
ties. In  Its  Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace.  April  19. 
1949  (p.  2).  cited  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a 
Communist-front  organization.  In  this 
same  report  the  committee  cited  the  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Conference  for  World 
Peace  as  a  Communist  front  which  "was 
actually  a  supermoblllzatlon  of  the  In- 
veterate wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  organi- 
zations." 

Elarl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  national  sp>onsor 
of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Appeal  of  the  Joint 
Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee,  as  shown 
by  letterheads  of  the  group  dated  February 
20,  1946,  February  3.  1948.  May  18,  1951,  and 
January  5,  1953.  He  signed  an  open  letter 
of  the  organization  to  President  Truman  on 
Franco  Sjpaln  as  shown  by  a  letterhead  and 
mimeographed  letter  of  April  28,  1949.  Ho 
signed  a  petition  of  the  Spanish  Refugee 
Appeal  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee  to  President  Trun\an  "to  bar 
military  aid  to  or  alliance  with  Fascist 
Spain"  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  peti- 
tion, attached  to  a  letterhead  of  the  group 
dated  May  18,  1951. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Joint 
Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  Included 
on  the  April  1.  1954.  cotisoUdated  list  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  174). 
cited  the  Joint  Antl-Pasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

Mr.  Dlckerson  was  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislative  and  Defense  Committee  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  as  shown 
In  Equal  Justice,  September  1939  (p.  3).  He 
spoke  before  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense, together  with  Earl  Browder.  accord- 
ing to  the  Dally  Worker  of  October  1.  1942 
(p.  5);  October  6.  1942  (p.  5);  and  October 
11.  1942  (p.  3).  The  pamphlet  'Victory  In 
Oklahoma.  October  1943,  back  cover,  listed 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson  aa  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  International 
Labor  Defense. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  as  subversive  and 
Communist  In  letters  released  June  1  and 
September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April  27, 
1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954.  con- 
solidated  list.     The   organization   waa  cited 
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previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  the 
"legal     arm     of     the     Communist     Party." 

(COKORESSIONAL       RECORD,       Sept.       24.        1942, 

p.  7687  )  The  Committee  on  Un- American 
ActlvlUes,  In  Its  report  of  September  2,  1947 
(pp.  1  and  2),  cited  the  International  Lat>or 
Defense  as  /part  of  an  International  net- 
work of  organizations  for  the  defense  of 
Commu0*<  lawbreakers.  " 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties,  the 
founding  conference  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties,  as  shown 
In  the  printed  progrion.  Call  to  a  Conference, 
page  2.  June  7.  1940. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Confer- 
ence on  Constitutional  Liberties  In  America 
as  a  conference  as  a  result  of  which  was 
established  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  "part  of  what  Lenin 
c.Hlied  the  solar  8>Btem  of  organizations, 
ostensibly  having  eo  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists 
attempt  to  create  sympathizers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program  "  (Concrissional  Rec- 
ord. Sept.  24.  1942.  p.  7687).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Ajnerlcan  Activities.  In  its 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  102).  cited  the 
conference  as  "an  Important  part  of  the  solar 
system  of  the  Communist  Party's  front 
organizations.  ' 

The  program  and  call  to  a  national  con- 
ference of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  held  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  October  25  ami  26,  1947,  listed  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
ference; he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
sixth  national  conference,  which  was  held  In 
Cleveland,  May  9  and  10.  1942.  as  shown  In  a 
leaflet  of  the  conference,  page  4.  In  the 
latter  source.  Mr.  Dl<  kerson  was  Identified  as 
a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practices.  Earl  Dlckerson 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  as  shown  by 
a  1950  letterhead,  an  undated  letterhead  (re- 
ceived for  files.  July  11.  1950).  an  undated 
li^terhead  ( dlstrlbu '-Ing  a  speech  of  Abner 
Green  at  the  conference  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Pro'.ectlon  of  the  Foreign 
Born  of  Dec  2-3.  1950).  and  a  letterhead 
of  the  Midwest  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  (Apr  30.  1951).  Mr. 
Dlckerson.  Identified  aa  president  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League,  was  a  sponsor  of  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Midwest  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  I'orelgn  Born  for  Pearl 
Hart  (Dally  Worker,  Apr.  6,  1950,  p.  4).  A 
letterhead  of  the  sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  Midwest  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Foreign  Born  dated  May  16,  1954,  Chi- 
cago, listed  Earl  B  Dlckerson  as  a  sponsor 
The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
aa  vibversive  and  Cjmmunlst  In  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  liepteraber  21.  1948;  re- 
designated April  27,  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities in  lu  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  155), 
cited  the  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Bon  as  "one  of  the  oldest 
auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States." 

In  1942  Earl  B.  Dl:kerson  was  a  patron  of 
the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, as  shown  on  i  letterhead  of  the  con- 
gress dated  October  27,  1942;  he  was  named 
In  Soviet  Russia  Today  (December  1942 
Issue,  p.  42)  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friendship; 
the  call  to  the  Contress  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  November  6-8.  1943.  listed  Earl 
B.  Dickers*  n  amo.ig  the  sponsors.  He 
signed  a  statement  Df  the  National  Council 
of  American-Sovlp"  Friendship,  praising 
Wallaces  open  letti  r  to  Stalin.  Mfiy  1948. 
as  shown  in  a  pamphlet.  How  To  End  the 
Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace,  pape  9.  He 
was  Identified  In  the  la.st-named  source  as 
an  attorney  at  law.  Chicago.     A  phutustatle 


copy  of  a  letterhead  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship  date<l  Sep- 
tember 17.  1961.  listed  Eafl  B  Dlckerson  a.<: 
a  sponsor  of  that  group  A  ph  tosut  of  a 
letter  of  the  national  council  dated  March 
19.  1952.  listed  Mr  Dlckerson  as  a  s!>one.or 
The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friends  alp  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948 
redesignated  April  27,  1963.  and  Included 
on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  1561. 
cited  the  national  council  as  "In  recent 
months,  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  for  all  things  Russian." 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  21,  1942 
I  p.  1 ) ,  named  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  among  the 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  To  Stop  Lynching.  He  signed 
an  appeal  to  lift  the  Spanish  embargo,  which 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Negro  People',;  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  according 
to  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  £;.  1939 
(p.  2).  He  contributed  to  the  June  2'.!,  1943. 
Issue  of  New  Masses  (p.  9) .  He  signed  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Citizens'  C-ommlttee  To  Free 
Earl  Browder,  as  shown  in  an  official  leaflet 
of  the  organization. 

The  National  Emergency  Committee  To 
Stop  Lynching  was  cited  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  c  Negro 
Communist-front  organization,  whose  secre- 
tary was  Ferdinand  C.  Smith,  high  in  the 
circles  of  the  Communist  Party  (report. 
Mar.  29.  1944.  p.  180). 

The  Special  Committee  -pn  Un-American 
Activities,  in  Its  report  of  March  21),  1944 
(p.  180).  cited  the  Negro  People's  Corrmlttee 
To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  as  a  Communist - 
front  organization. 

New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
F>erlodlcal  by  the  Attorney  General  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Sept  24.  1942  p  7688). 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (rejxjrt.  Mar.  29,  1955.  pp.  48  and 
75). 

The  Citizens'  Committee  To  Free  Earl 
Browder  was  cited  as  CommunLst  oy  the 
Attorney  General  In  a  letter  dated  A;jrll  27, 
1949;  redesignated  April  27,  1953  a  ad  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 
The  organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  Communist  organ- 
ization (Congressional  Record.  Seot  24. 
1942.  p.  7687).  The  J=i>eclai  C<immlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  Its  report  of 
March  29.  1944  ( pp.  6  and  55  i  .  cltfd  the  Citl- 
sens'  Commit'tce  To  PYee  Earl  Browder  as 
follows:  When  Karl  Browder  (then  general 
secretary'.  Communist  Party)  wa.?  in  >vtlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  Involv.ng  his 
fraudulent  paaspwrts.  the  Communist  Party's 
front  which  agitated  for  his  relea;>e  wem 
known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  To  Free 
Earl  Browder. 

An  open  letter  demanding  discharge  of 
Communist  Party  defendants  in  Fulton  and 
Livingston  Counties  contained  the  n.ime  of 
Earl  E.  Dlckerson  In  the  list  cf  persons  who 
signed  according  to  the  Dally  Worker  of 
September  24,  1940,  page  5.  He  was  attor- 
ney for  Eugene  Dennis,  general  serretary. 
Communist  Party,  as  shown  In  th(  Dai'.y 
Worker  of  November  19,  1947.  page  7.  being 
Identified  In  this  source  as  a  former  member 
of  the  city  council,  Chicago.  Reierence  to 
Earl  Dlckerson  as  attorney  for  Eaigene  Den- 
nis appears  In  the  Worker.  Novemt>er  30. 
1947.  page  4.  the  Dally  Worker  of  January 
15.  1948,  page  5:  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
October  27,  1948.  page  10.  In  whlcl;  source 
he  Is  Identified  as  a  Negro  leader  uf  Chicago. 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  8i>insor  of  the 
American  Peace  Crusade,  Illinois  astembly. 
as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated  April  12. 
]t<61,  the  Illinois  Peace  Crusade.  May  1951  'p 
4>.  and  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  dated 
June  21,  1952.  He  was  a  6!)ons^^r  of  the 
American   Peoples   Congress   ai^d  E^cpDsition 


for  Peace,  held  by  the  American  Peace  Cru- 
sade in  Chicagc  ."ill..  June  29.  30  and  July 
1.  1951,  as  shown  by  a  leaflet.  An  Invita- 
tion to  American  Labor  To  Participate  in  a 
Peace  ODnpres*.  the  Call  to  the  American 
Peoples  Congress  and  the  leaflet.  Ameri- 
can Peoples  Congress  •  •  •  Invite  You  To 
Participate  in  a  Nut;-  ruil  Peace  CompeUtion, 
June  29.  1951.  Chicago  111.  He  was  a  spon- 
sor of  a  contest  held  by  the  American  Peace 
Crusade  for  songs,  essays,  and  paintings  ad- 
vancing the  theme  of  world  peace  as  re- 
ported in  the  Dallv  Worker  Mav  1.  1951 
(p  11). 

The  Attorney  General  Included  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Crusade  on  his  January  22.  1954, 
list  of  organizations  designated  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and  on  the  April 
1,  1954,-  consolidated  list.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in  !t5  statement 
Issued  on  the  March  of  Treason.  February 
19,  1951,  and  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive  April  1,  1951  (p.  61 » .  cited  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  as  an  organization 
which  the  Communists  established  as  a  new 
Instrument  for  their  peace  oPensive  in  the 
Un.ted  States  and  which  was  hen.lded  by 
the  Dally  Worker  with  the  usual  bold  head- 
lines reserved  for  projects  in  line  with  the 
Communist  objectives. 

Masses  and  Mainstream  for  February  1953 
(PP.  5^-56)  listed  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  co- 
author of  an  amicl  curiae  brief  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  supporting  an  appeal  for  re- 
hearing of  Its  decision  upholding  the  Smith 
Act,    dated   September    27,    1951. 

According  to  the  April  30,  1950.  Issue  of 
the  Worker  (p.  15).  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Midcentury  Conference  for 
Peace,  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcan  Activities  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  May  29  and  30.  1950.  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  At- 
lantic Pact  and  as  having  been  "aimed  at 
assembling  as  many  gullible  persons,  as  pos- 
sible under  Communist  direction  and  turn- 
ing them  Into  a  vast  soundingboard  for 
Communist  propaganda"  (report  on  Com- 
munist peace  offensive,  April  1.  1961.  p. 
58). 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
National  Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt 
Bill  as  shown  by  the  pamphlet,  Hey,  Brother. 
There's  a  Law  Against  Tou  (p  2):  a  release 
of  June  15  1949  ip  2>.  and  a  photostat  of  a 
letterhead  dated  May  5,  1950.  He  signed  a 
statement  of  the  organization  according  to 
the  Daily  Worker  of  April  3.  1950   ip   4i. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  its  report  on  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Defeat  the  Mnndl  BUI.  December  7. 
1950.  cited  the  orsanl2^tion  as  "a  registered 
lobbying  organisation  which  has  carried 
out  the  objectives  of  the  CommunlEt  Party 
in  Its  fight  against  antlsubvers:ve  legi.sl:-.- 
tion.  ' 

Earl  B  Dlckerson  signed  a  letter  defend- 
ing the  12  Communl.st  leaders,  as  shown  on 
a  letterhead,  dated  Janusiry  7.  1949.  he  later 
signed  a  statement  asking  for  the  release  of 
the  Communist  leaders,  as  shown  In  the 
Daily  Worker  of  Noveniber  8.  1949  (p.  6). 
He  signed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  attorneys 
who  represented  the  Communist  leaders,  as 
shown  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  Ni  vember  2. 
1949  ip  2);  he  sigiied  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  attorneys,  as  shown  In  the  Dni:y 
Worker  of  December  7.  1948  ip.  6<  he 
represented  the  attornevF  who  rep»resented 
the  11  Communist  leaders,  according  to  the 
Dully  Worker  of  January  24.  1960  (p   3). 


Exhibit  4 

A      PHILIP    KAfTDOVP-H 

Februaet   13.  1956 
Subject:    A.  PhlHp  Randolph,   national   vice 
president.  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation ccwcernlng  the  subject  ladlviduaL 
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This  report  should  not  be  coustrned  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Ls  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated 

The    Daily    Worker   of    September    12     1950 
p     2i      reported    that    A     PhiKp    Rand'iiph 
president,   AFL  Brotherho<xl  of  Sleeping  Car 
Purters.  opposed   the   jailing  "f   the  C  immu- 
nis:   leaders. 

The  Attorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States 
reported  that  A  Philip  Randolph,  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  refused  to 
run  in  April  1940  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  deliberately  piwfced  with  Communists 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
members  who  were  either  Communist?  or 
sympathizers  with  Communists'"  (Con- 
gressional Record  Sep'eniber  24  1942  pp. 
7687  and  7688  t 

Walter  S  Steele  ;n  testimony  in  public 
hearings  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. July  21.  1947  (p  92).  referred  to 
A    Philip  Randolph   as  follows 

■  A  Philip  Randolph,  one-time  president 
oi  the  National  Negro  Congress,  resigned 
his  position  because  of  the  Communist 
control  thereof  At  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion, at  a  meeting  held  in  Wa.<;hington,  DC. 
he  charged  that  the  congress  was  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Partv.  through  which  he 
found  it  was  chiefly  finarT^ed  " 

George  K  Hunton  testified  in  public  hear- 
ings Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
July  13,  1949  I  p.  451  I.  concerning  the  Com- 
mvmist  infiltration  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  with  reference  to  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph as  follows : 

In  the  National  Negro  Congress  they  did 
make  progress.  That  was  a  sound,  con- 
structive organization  started  about  10  years 
ago.  It  was  a  good  organization,  with  a 
sound,  constructive  program,  and  the  Com- 
mies moved  In.  and  within  a  year  and  a  half 
the  white  Communist  members  completely 
outnumbered  the  Negro  members  and  took 
over  Be  i*;  said  to  his  credit  that  the  then 
presiden*:  A  Philip  Randolph,  roundly  de- 
no\inced  them  and  then  resigned,  and  said 
no  longer  would  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress represent  the  feeling  of  the  Negro 
people   who  organized  it  •    *    •." 

Manning  Johnson  testified  in  public  hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
July  14.  1949.  as  follows  concerning  the 
N.^tional  Negro  Congress  and  A  Philip 
Randolph  ■ 

■  Mr  T.wEN'NER  What  was  the  relation- 
ship of  that  commission  i  Negro  Commission 
of  the  Communist  Party)  to  the  American 
Negro  Labor  Congress,  the  League  of  Strug- 
gle for  Negro  Rights  and  the  National  Negro 
Congress  ' 

'Mr  Johnson  The  Negro  League  was 
formed  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  its 
pri'>gram  was  identical  with  the  program  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  the  Negro 

■  The  majority  of  member.s  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  Labor  Congress  were  Communists 
■  >T  felliiw  travelers.  It  is  a  very  narrow, 
sectarian  organization,  and  the  party  de- 
cided to  change  its  name  and  broaden  its 
activities  so  the  nrime  wrus  changed  to  the 
Letug'ie   of  Struggle   for   Negr)   Rights.    •    •    • 

"The  League  of  Struggle  f  )r  Negro  Rights 
w:is  never  successful  m  penetrating  any 
broiid  sections  of  the  Negr'.)  people  It  re- 
mained a  very  narrow  and  sectarian  organ- 
ization So  the  party,  after  having  received 
the  open  letter  which  was  really  drawn  in 
Moscow  and  called  for  breaking  away  from 
narrow  organizations,  in  line  with  this  open 
letter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee which  as  I  recall,  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  1934  or  early  part  of  1935.  we  dis- 
cussed the  general  situation  among  Negroes, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  there  was  con- 
siderable unrest  .unong  them  and  that  the 
time   was   historicaiiy   right  for   the   forma- 


tion of  a  broad   and   all-inclusive  organiza- 
tion. 

'As  a  result  of  that  discussion  and  that 
conclusion,  the  national  committee  of  the- 
party,  upon  the  recommendation  of  one  of 
the  member;  of  the  Negro  commission  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting,  decided  to  set  up  the 
National  Negro  Congress  The  national 
committee  gave  James  W.  Ford  the  responsi- 
bility, along  with  the  Negro  commisfcion  of 
the  national  committee,  to  form  that  con- 
gress 

'We  were  fishing  around  for  someone  to 
head  the  coi\gres8.  and  we  found  there  was 
no  finer  person  to  get  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  than  A  Philip  Randolph. 
He  was  approached  and  agreed. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"The  third — and  fatal — National  Negro 
Congress  was  held  in  Washington.  DC  The 
Conamunists  had  become  so  drunk  with 
power,  and  they  felt  they  had  such  strong 
control  over  the  congres.s,  that  they  thought 
they  could  walk  roughshod  over  the  liberals, 
and  they  antagonized  A.  Philip  Randolph 
and  he  begin  to  fight  James  W  Ford  and 
others. 

■  James  W  Ford  and  others  insisted  I  fight 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  and  I  refused  to  do  so, 
and  at  that  time  I  predicted  they  were  on 
the  road  to  breaking  up  the  congress 

"The  fight  widened  to  such  an  e.rtent  that 
Randolph  began  to  speak  openly  against 
Communist  domination.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  Randolph  could  be  so  naive  as  to  not 
know  it  was  a  Communist-front  organization. 

"Before  the  third  congress  met,  we  got 
wind  that  Rindolph  was  going  to  resign.  We 
had  Communists  go  to  that  congress  repre- 
senting various  paper  organizations  so  as  to 
give  them  control  In  voting. 

"When  Randolph  saw  the  congress  was 
packed  with  Communlste,  Randolph  resigned 
and  walked  out   •    •    •."     (Pp.  510-512.) 

A,  Philip  Randolph  supported  a  statement 
to  Congress  Issued  by  the  American  League 
Against  Wai  and  Fascl.sm  against  neutrality 
mcEsures  as  reported  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
February  27.  1937  (p.  2).  The  Daily  Worker 
of  April  22.  1938  (p.  2).  reported  that  A 
Philip  Randolph  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
letter  urging  open  hearings  on  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  was  sent  to  Congress  under  auspi- 
ces of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Committee  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  at  the  American  Congress  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  held  in  Washington. 
DC.  January  6-8,  1939,  as  shown  by  the 
pamphlet.  "7>i  Million  •  •  •"  (p.  32). 
Letterheads  of  the  China  Aid  Council  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
dated  May  18,  1938,  and  June  11.  1938.  name 
him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  council.  He  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Ea.ster  drive  of  the  China  Aid 
Council  of  the  American  League  •  •  •.  as 
shown  by  the  Daily  Worker  of  April  8.  1938 
( p  2  ( ,  A  photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhead  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy dated  April  6,  1939,  listed  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph as  a  national  sponsor  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  as  subversive  and  Communist  in 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948 
The  organization  was  redesignated  by  the 
Attorney  General  April  27,  1953.  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10460.  and  included  It 
on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list  of 
organizations  previously  designated.  The 
organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization (in  re  Harry  Bridges.  May  28.  1942. 
p.  10)  The  Special  Committee  on  trn-Amer- 
ican  Activities,  in  Its  report  dated  March  29, 
1944  (p  53),  cited  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism   as  "organized   at 


tlie  First  United  States  Congress  Against 
War  which  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
September  29  to  October  1,  1933  Four  years 
later  at  Pittsburgh,  November  26-28,  1937, 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy. •  •  •  It  remained  as  completely 
under  the  control  of  Communists  when  the 
name  was  changed  as  it  had  been  before   " 

The  -Attorney  General  c  ted  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  In  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated  April 
27.  1953,  and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954 
consolidated  list  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  group  previously  as. established  In 
the  United  States  In  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
"In  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
•  •  •  was  designed  to  conceal  Communist, 
control.  In  accordance  with  the  new  tactics 
of  the  Communist  International  '  (Concees- 
sioNAL  Record.  Sept  24.  1942.  pp  76<J3  and 
7884 )  The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  In  Its  report  of  January  3 
»  1939  (pp  69-71),  cited  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  "the  largest  of 
the  Communist-front  movements  In  the 
United  States." 

A  letterhead  of  the  organization.  Com- 
monwealth College,  dated  January  1.  1940. 
listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee.  He  endorsed 
the  reorganization  plan  of  Commonwealth 
College,  as  shown  by  the  August  15,  1937,  is- 
sue of  Fortnightly,  a  publication  of  the  col- 
lege (p  3). 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  Commonwealth  College  as  a 
Conununlst  enterprise  In  Its  report  of  March 
29.  1944  (pp.  76  and  167).  The  Attorney 
General  cited  the  Conunonwealth  College  as 
Communist  In  a  letter  released  April  27. 
1949;  redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954.  consolidated  list 

An  undated  leaflet  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  that  or- 
ganization. He  was  a  guest  oK^onor  at  the 
17th  annual  dinner  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  held  February  1.  1937.  as  shown  by 
New  Masses,  January  26.  1937   (p.  37). 

The  League  for  Mutual  Aid  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  enterprise  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  Its  re- 
port of  March  29.  1944  (p.  76) . 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  as  shown 
by  letterheads  of  the  organization  dated  July 
6.  1938,  and  February  2.  1939.  The  Dally 
Worker  of  June  2.  1938  (p.  5) ,  reported  that 
A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  supporter  of  a 
meeting   of   the   Medical   Bureau    •    •    •. 

"In  1937-38.  the  Communist  Party  threw 
itself  wholeheartedly  into  the  campaign  for 
the  stipport  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause, 
recruiting  men  and  organizing  multifarious 
so-called  relief  organizations.  '  Among  these 
was  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties,   report.   Mar.   29,    1944    p.   82.) 

New  masses  for  October  26,  1937  (p  11), 
reported  that  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Negro  Congress  A. 
Philip  Randolph  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress,  as  shown  by  the 
Daily  Worker  of  January  l,  1938  ip  4).  Jan- 
uary 13.  1938  (p  3).  April  19.  1938  (p  3). 
and  the  pamphlet.  Second  National  Negro 
Congress,  October  1937.  He  was  president 
of  the  Third  National  Negro  Congress,  as 
reported  by  the  June  1940  Issue  of  the  Com- 
munist (p.  548).  The  official  proceedings  of 
the  1936  National  Negro  Congress  (p.  41), 
listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
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national  executive  council  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  spoke  at  a  gathering  of  the  con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  8,  1938  (p  3).  The  Dally  Worker 
of  February  15.  1938  (p.  7),  reported  that 
A  Philip  Randolpf  contributed  to  the  offi- 
cial proceedinga  of  the  Second  National  Negro 
Congress. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist In  letters  released  December  4,  1947. 
and  September  21,  1948:  redesignated  April 
27,  1953.  and  included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list  The  organization  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  Communist-front  group  (Congressional 
Record,  Sept  24,  1942,  pp  7687  and  7688). 
The  Special  Comm.ttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. In  Its  re]X)rt  of  January  3.  1939 
(p.  81),  cited  the  National  Negro  Congress 
as  "the  Communist -front  movement  In  the 
United  States  among  Negroes  •    •    •." 

A  Philip  Randolph  was  a  constiltant  of 
the  Panel  on  Cliizenshlp  and  Clrll  Lib- 
erties of  the  South<?rn  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare,  as  shown  by  an  official  report  of 
the  organization,  dated  April  19-21,  1942. 
The  call  to  the  second  conference.  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  April  14-16. 
1940.  listed  A  Philip  Randolph  as  a  sponsor 
of  that  conference. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lU  i-eport  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  147).  cited  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfai-e  as  a  Communist  front 
which  received  money  from  the  Robert  Mar- 
shall Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  by  which  many  Communist 
fronU  cperate  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlts,  In  its  report  of  June 
12,  1947,  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  a»  a  Commimlst-front  or- 
ganization "which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  Inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  the  South"  although 
its  "professed  interest  in  southern  welfare 
Is  simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States." 

The    Dally    Wor):er,    Issues    of    March    28. 

1938  (p.  Si.  and  April  4.  1938  ip  3).  listed 
A.  Philip  Randoljih  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
World  Youth  Confess  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Anerlcan  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  2i.  1944  (p  1831.  cited  the 
World  Youth  Congress  as  a  Communist  con- 
ference held  in  the  summer  of  1938  at  Vassar 
College. 

A.  Phillip  Randolph  signed  a  petition  of 
the  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy 
to  lift  the  arms  embargo  as  shown  by  the 
Dally  Worker  of  April  8.  1938  (p  4).  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, In  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
82),  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy  as  follows:  "In  1937-38,  the  Com- 
munist Party  thre\y  Itself  wholeheartedly  in- 
to the  campaign  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  cause,  recruiting  men  and 
organizing  multifarious  so-called  relief  or- 
ganizations •  •  •  such  as  •  •  •  American 
Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  '" 

A.  Philip  Randolph  is  listed  as  a  sponsor 
on  a  letterhead  of  the  American  Relief  Ship 
for  Spain  dated  September  3.  1938,  The 
American  Relief  .Ship  for  Spain  was  cited 
as  "one  of  »he  iteveral  Conununlst  Party 
front  enterprises  which  raised  funds  for 
Loyalist  Spain  (or  rather  raised  funds  for 
the  Communist  i.-nd  of  that  civil  war)," 
(Special  Commltt<>e  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Report,  Mar    29,   1944,   p     102). 

The  proceedings  of  tlie  Congress  of  Youth 
of  the  American    i'outh  Congrress.  July   1-6, 

1939  (p  3).  llstee  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a 
signer  of  the  call     o  the  congress. 

A  Philip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Conference  on  I'an- American  Democracy 
(letterhead,    Nov     16,    1938',      The    booklet. 


These  Americans  Say,  published  by  the  Co- 
ordinating (Committee  To  Lift  the  Embargo, 
named  him  as  a  representative  imlivldual. 
He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Greater  N»?w  York 
Einergency  Conference  on  In:Jlenabl'»  Rights 
(program  of  conference.  Feb.  12,  1940). 

The  Conference  on  Pan-Amerlcar.  Demo- 
cracy (known  also  as  Council  for  Pan- Amer- 
ican Democracy )  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  In  let- 
ters released  June  1  anl  Septemltcr  21.  1948: 
redesignated  April  27.  1958,  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  lis 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp.  161  and  164 1. 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist 
front  which  defended  Carlos  Lulz  Prestes,  a 
Brazilian  Communist  leader  and  former 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  International. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activltle.';.  in  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(pp.  137  and  138).  cited  the  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo 
as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organizations 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  civil  war  by  tlie 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
through  which  the  party  carried  on  a  grent 
deal  of  agitation. 

The  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Confer- 
ence on  Inalienable  Rights  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
tlie  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (special  committee  report.  Mar. 
29.  1944.  pp.  96  and  129).  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  report  of 
September  2,  1947  (p.  3).  cited  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Rights  among  a  "maze  of  organiza- 
tions'" which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties  In  gen- 
eral, but  actually  Intended  to  protect  Com- 
munist subversion  from  any  penalties  under 
the  law." 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  spon.sor  of  the 
Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  as  shown 
by  the  back  cover  of  a  pamphlet.  Children 
in  Concentration  Camps.  He  signed  the  call 
to  a  United  May  Day  Conference,  arcording 
to  the  Daily  Worker  of  March  17,  1937  (p  4). 
An  undated  letterhead  of  the  Unlived  May 
Day  Committee  listed  him  as  chairman. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un -.American 
Acti^'ities  cited  the  Spanish  Refugf-e  Cam- 
paign as  a  Communist-front  OTganization 
(report.  Jan    3.   1940.  p.  9). 

The  United  May  Day  Conference  v^as  cited 
as  "engineered  by  the  Communist  Party  for 
its  1937  May  Day  demonstrations"  and  also 
organized  by  the  party  in  1938  (special  com- 
mittee report.  Miir.  29,  1944,  pp.  124  and 
139). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  United 
May  Day  Committee  as  pubverslve  and 
among  the  affiliates  and  comm.nte*s  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A  .  which  seeks  "Ut 
alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means  (Letter 
released  Dec.  4.  1947;  redesignated  Apr.  27. 
1963.  and  included  on  the  Apr.  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated  list.) 

The  Daily  Worker  of  January  23  1937 
(p.  3).  announced  that  A  Philip  Randolph 
was  scheduled  to  sp>eak  at  the  .s<-iu'hei-n 
Negro  Youth  Congress.  Richmond,  Va  Feb- 
ruary 12-14.  "The  People  Versus  H  C  L  " 
listed  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Consi;mers 
National  Federation.  He  was  shown  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Committee 
on  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  organlza- 
Uon. 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Ooiigress  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  among  the  affiliates 
and  committees  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U,S,A,.  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  uncon- 
stitutional means  (Attorney  General,  let- 
ter released  Dec  4,  1947:  redesignated  Apr 
27,   1963.  and  included  on  Apr,  1.   1954,  coii- 


EOlidated  list.)  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1940  (p  9i,  cited  the  Southern  Negro 
Youth  Congress  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization. The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  In  Its  report  of  April  17,  1947 
(p.  14),  cited  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Osngress  as  "surreptitiously  controlled"  by 
the  Young  Conununlst  League 

The  Consumers  National  Federation  was 
cited  as  a  Communist-front  group  by  the 
special  committee  in  lu  report  of  March  29, 
1944  (p.  155). 

Public  Use  of  the  Arts  Committee  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
committee  In  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  112). 


ExHiarr  5 

CHARLES    S,    ZIMMERMAN 

Member.  Advisory  Committee,  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality   (CORE). 

Identified  as  secretary-manager.  Local  22, 
ILGWU.  Sponsor,  National  Anti-War  Con- 
gress, May  1938.  auspices  of  Keep  America 
Out  of  War  Committee. 

Ed.    B.     Rev.    /. ge"    Ck)mmunlst    Party    of 

National  Executive  Cksmmieslon.  Am. 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  1935, 

Signer  of  "Oolden  Bk."  for  Russia  (Dailv 
Worker.  Oct.  8.  1937.  p.  5) . 

Res.  Com't.  People's  (Congress  for  De- 
ma-rracy  and  Peace,  1938  - 

Governing  Ck>mmisslon.  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  CongrcFS.  1939 

Sponsor,  Fourth  Annual  Conference  Amer- 
ican Commission  lor  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  March  1940.' 

Eulogized  Rtissia  (Soviet  Rvtssla  Todav. 
November  1935.  p.  49)  .» 

State  Executive  Commission  (New  York). 
American  Labor  Party.  1938.  Communist 
Party  candidate,  fifth  assembly  district, 
Bronx.  NY.   (Dsuly  Worker.  Oct    14.  1925). 

Sponsor.  Spanish  Refugee  Aid   Inc 

Identified  as  manager.  AFL  International 
Liidies'  Garment  Workers,  Local  22.  State- 
ment protesting  proposal  to  outlaw  Commu- 
nist Party  (Daily  Worker  Mar  13.  1947.  p. 
4). 

Protested  proposal  to  outlaw  Communist 
Party.     (Daily  Worker.  Mar    13.  1947   p.  l ) . 

Presidir.g  Commi.ssioner.  3d  U.S.  Congress 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  1936  (proceedings 
of  Congress,  p.  19). > 


ExHiBrr  6 

Walter  and  his  brother  Victor  went  to  Eu- 
rope In  1933  There  while  working  and 
studylTig  In  an  Industrial  plant  in  Russia,  on 
January  20  of  1934  they  wrote  a  letter  to 
close  friends  in  Detroit,  a  copy  of  which  was 
published  In  the  Aucust  14  1948  Is.'^ue  of  the 
Saturday  Evenine  Post 

.Amor.g   other   things,   the   letter    stated; 

■"What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
strikes  and  the  general  labor  unre.'^t  in  De- 
troit, plus  what  we  have  learned  from  other 
sources  of  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Amer- 
ican workers  makes  us  long  for  the  moment 
tci  be  back  wrh  you  in  the  frontlmes  of  the 
struggle;  however  the  dally  inspiration  that 
Is  ours  aj?  we  work  side  by  side  with  our 
Russian  comrade.s  in  our  factory,  the 
thought  th.it  we  are  actually  helping  to 
build  a  society  that  will  forever  end  the  ex- 
pioitation  of  man  by  man.  the  thought  that 
what  we  are  building  will  be  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  working  class,  not  only 
of  Rus-sia.  but  the  entire  world,  is  the  com- 
pensation we  receive  for  our  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  strugirle  in  the  United  States. 


'  The   Attorney   Creneral's   U.'-t 
•  California    Committee    on    Un-Axnerican 
Activities 

•House  Un-American  ActtvUlef  Committee 
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And  let  no  one  tell  yon  that  we  are  not  on 
the  road  to  socialism  in  the  8ovi«>c  Union. 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  workers  in  the 
U.S.SJl.  are  not  on  the  road  to  security,  en- 
lightenment and  happiness  ■ 

The  factory  in  which  they  worked  was  de- 
scribed as  "the  largest  and  most  m'>dern  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  seen  them  all;  there  are 
no  pictures  of  i\)rds  and  Rockefellers,  or 
Roosevelts.  and  Mellon  No  such  parasites 
but  rather  huge  pictures  of  Lenm.  etc  .  greet 
tlie  workers"  eyes  on  ever  side  Red  banners 
with  slogans  "Workers  of  the  World  Unite" 
are  draped  across  the  criii.oways  Little  red 
flags  fly  from  the  tops  of  presses,  dnil  presses, 
lathes,  kellers.  etc  Such  a  sight  you  have 
never  seen  before.  Women  and  nien  work 
side  by  side — the  women  with  their  red 
cloth  about  their  heads,  the  men  with  their 
fur  hats.  We  work  here  7  liours  per  day.  5 
days  a  week  four  week  here  is  6  days  long! 
At  noon  we  all  eat  1^  a  large  factory  restau- 
rant where  wholesome  plain  fcxxl  i.s  served. 
A  workers'  band  furnishes  music  to  u.s  from 
;in  adjoining  room  while  we  have  dinner 
For  the  remainder  of  oiu-  1-hour  lunch 
p€ri')d  we  adjourn  to  the  Red  Corner  recrea- 
tion wh«>re  workers  play  games  read  papers 
and  magazines  or  technical  books  or  merely 
sit,  smoke,  and  chat  Such  a  fine  spirit  of 
comradeship  you  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  your  life  Superintendent  leaders 
and  ordinary  workers  are  all  alike.  If  you 
saw  onr  superintendent  as  he  walks  through 
the  shop  greeting  workers  with  Hello  Com- 
rade' you  could  not  distinguish  him  from  any 
other  worker 

Further  praising  the  Russian  thinking  and 
rrvethods,  the  letter  ends  with  the  statement: 
'Carry   on   the    tight   for  a  Soviet  America  " 

WALTER    P      RETTTHFR 

I  The  public  records,  files  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
*hss  committee  nor  findings  of  this  commit- 
tee It  should  be  noted  fhat  the  individual 
referred  to  is  not  necessarily  a  Communist,  a 
Communist  sympathizer  or  a  fellow  traveler 
unless  otherwise  indicated 

In  testimony  of  Mr  John  P  Prev  presidpr.' 
of  the  metal  trades  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  given  before  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. August    13.   19'18    we   find 

■  Mr  Fret  These  are  the  280-  )dd  members 
of  'he  Communist  Party  wh;  are  now  or 
have  been  on  CIO  organization  payrolls. 
There  are  one  or  two  who  ha\e  not  been  on 
the  payroll,  but  I  will  call  attention  to  them. 
If  u  is  the  committee's  desire,  I  will  read  all 
these  names  and  turn  them  over.  Tliey  are  all 
numbered  1,'  2,'  '3.'  *  *  '  and  so  forth;  and 
I  will  comment  on  those  which  are  of  a  more 
interesting  or  important  character 

"135,  Walter  Reuther,  Detroit,  Mich  :  He 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Automobile  W  )rkers 
Union,  and  President  Martin  has  preferred 
charges  against  him.  He  has  been  'o  Russia 
several  times  and  made  report.s  a.s  a  result 
I  public  hearings,  vol.  1.  pp    112  and  116). 

■  134  Walter  Reuther.  Detroit.  Mich.:  This 
fellow  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Auto 
Workers  Union  and  President  Martin  has 
preierred  charges  against  him  He  visited 
Soviet  Russia  and  sent  back  a  letter  to  this 
country  which  included  the  following  para- 
arraph :  Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet 
America"  (public  hearings,  vol.  1.  p    125  i 

"Mr.  Fret  There  are  two  disrupting  fac- 
tors in  the  automobile  workers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  consists  of  the  bulk  of  the 
membership  who  very  much  resent  the  Com- 
munist control  that  waa  secured  of  national 
officers.  The  other  la  an  internal  fight  be- 
fween  two  factions  of  the  Community  Party. 
With  that  I  do  not  want  to  deal.  All  that 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  i.~.  a  com- 


plete report  of  their  last  meeting,  which  I 
am  submitting — my  report  of  what  went  on. 

"Before  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union  Convention  opened  m  Milwaukee,  the 
Communist  Party  members  held  a  fEiction 
meeting  or  caucus  at  Eagle.M  Hall  In  that 
city.  There  were  present  at  this  caucvia 
Wyndham  Mortimer,  Ed  Hall.  Walter  Reu- 
ther. and  about  90  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion who  were  actual  Communist  Party 
members.  Also  present  were  William  Weln- 
stone,  Michigan  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party;  Jack  Stachel,  of  New  York"  (ibid., 
p    248  1  . 

Mr  Frey  also  submitted  a  report  of  the 
Second  Annual  Convention.  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  from  which  the 
following  excerpts  were  taken  : 

"Since  Martin  controlled  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  which  he  had 
lined  up  before  the  opening  day.  Lovestone 
advised  a  drive  to  eliminate  the  regular 
Communist  Party  members  In  the  leadership 
of  the  so-called  unity  faction,  led  by  Vice 
Presidents  Wyndham  Mortimer,  of  Flint. 
Mich  ;  Ed  Hall,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis  ;  and 
Walter  Reuther.  head  of  the  west  side  local 
of  the  union  in  Detroit.  Lovestone  s  policy 
was  to  eliminate  Mortimer,  Hall,  and 
Reuther  and  thus  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Trotskylst  group  behind  Martin. 
There  is  no  question  that  Martin  and  Frank- 
ensteen.  Influenced  by  Lovestone.  were  pre- 
pared to  clean  house  of  the  Communist 
group,  and  it  is  equally  trvie  that  up  to  a 
month  before  the  convention  the  Mortimer- 
Hall-Reuther  faction  was  trying  to  get  rid 
of  President  Martin. 

"When  President  Martin,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  Mortlmcr- 
Hall-Reuther  faction,  lined  up  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  latter 
faction  was  forced  to  change  Its  policies.  As 
stated  before,  the  Mortlmer-Hall-Reuther 
faction  Is  Communist-controlled  but  dis- 
guised that  fact  by  calling  themselves  the 
unity  group,  as,  under  the  guise  of  unity, 
they  thought  they  could  save  their  own 
necks  and  possibly  build  a  fire  under  Martin 
during  the  course  of  the  convention. 

"Mortimer,  Hall,  and  Reuther  worked 
c.osely  with  Gra  Cassaway,  a  personal  rep- 
resentative of  John  L  Lewis;  Ray  Edmund- 
son,  president  of  the  Illinois  district  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  CIO  director  In 
that  State,  and  David  Dublnsky,  a  president 
of  the  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  On  the  evening  of  August  25. 
Charles  S.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the 
powerful  New  York  Local  No.  22  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 
and  a  leading  Trotskyite  and  follower  of 
Lovestone.  arrived  In  Milwaukee  to  use  his 
influence  on  Dublnsky. 

"On  the  same  day  (Wednesday),  a  load  of 
Communist  leaders  came  from  Chicago. 
among  them  Joe  Weber,  a  Steel  Workers  or- 
ganizing committee  organizer  in  South  Chi- 
cago; Harry  Shaw  and  Jack  Johnstone,  who 
had  in  the  interim  returned  to  Chicago. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  Chicago  group,  another 
Communist  Party  caucus  was  called,  to 
which  only  the  top  elements  were  invited. 
Those  present  were  Jack  Stachel,  Roy  Hud- 
son, William  Welnstone.  Ned  Sparks,  Wynd- 
ham Mortimer.  Ed  Hall.  Walter  Reuther.  and 
B  K  Gebert'  (public  hearings,  vol.  1,  pp. 
248-2.51). 

Mr.  Frey  continued  with  his  testimony  as 
follows: 

"The  only  material  In  connection  wit!)  the 
automobile  workers  union  which  I  want 
to  file  with  the  committee  is  a  publication 
known  as  the  Great  Sltdown  Strike.  It 
was  prepared  by  William  Welnstone,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  central  committee.  He  has 
an  impressive  record.  His  name  is  William 
Wolf  Wemstone,  and  he  is  district  organizer 
of  district  No  7.  Communist  Party,  head- 
quarters. Detroit      He  has  had  direct  charge 


of  party  activities  within  the  Auto  Workers 
Union  from  the  beginning  Anxing  those 
reporting  to  him  are  Maurice  Sugar,  who  ts 
the  counsel  for  one  group  of  the  auto  work- 
ers, and  has  been  a  candidate  for  office  in 
Detroit  on  the  Communist  ticket;  also  active 
with  him  are  Roy  Reuther,  Walter  Reuther. 
William  Raymond,  and  Wyndham  Mortimer  ' 
(ibid.,  p.  256) 

In  the  information  submitted  by  Mr 
Walter  S.  Steele,  chairman  of  the  American 
Coalition  Committee  on  National  Security 
representing  various  organizations.  In  con- 
nection with  his  testimony  given  before  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  public  hearings.  August  17.  1938,  the 
following  reference  was  made  to  Walter 
Reuther: 

"Among  those  sending  greetings  to  the 
Second  National  Negro  Congress  were  Walter 
Reuther,  communistic  president  of  Local  174 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Association" 
(ibid  ,  pp.  625  and  626) 

In  testimony  given  by  Mr  John  D.  McOlUis. 
secretary.  Detroit  Council  306,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  given  before  the  3f)eclal  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  public 
hearings  on  October  11.  1938.  it  was  shown 
that  Doctors  Landrum  and  Shafarman  of 
Detroit  gave  physical  examinations  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  who  were  able 
to  pay  for  such  examinations,  but.  Instead, 
billed  the  cUy  of  Detroit  These  examina- 
tions were  in  connection  with  recruiting  for 
Loyalist  Spain,  and  in  some  cases  the  doc- 
tors "have  given  them  to  other  people  promi- 
nent in  communistic  activities  In  Detroit." 
Among  the  latter.  Mr  McGlllls  listed  "Walter 
Reuther  and  his  wife"  (public  hearings, 
vol.  2.  pp.  1239.  1247    1248) 

On  October  12.  1938.  Sgt  Harry  Mlkullak. 
Detroit  Police  Department,  testified  before 
the  special  committee  and  made  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  Walter  Reuther: 

"Walter  P.  Reuther  Is  president  of  the 
West  Side  Local  174.  and  he  signs  this  TB 
test  stating  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  the  examination"  (Ibid.,  p  1286)  Ser- 
geant MlkuUak's  testimony  referred  to  the 
same  matter  as  that  referred  to  In  the  testi- 
mony of  John  D.  McGilUs  quoted  above 

In  testimony  of  Mr.  Clyde  Morrow,  a  Ford 
Motor  Co.  employee,  given  in  public  hearings 
before  the  Special  Comnilttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  on  October  21.  1938,  the  fol- 
lowing reference  was  made  to  Walter  P 
Reuther: 

"Mr.  Morrow    Mr    Martin,  In  his  haste  to 
get  the  automobile  workers  organized,  went 
out  and  hired  Communist  members  to  do  it 
I  think  Martin   thought  he  could  use  them 
3  or  4  months  and  get  rid  of  them. 

"The  Chahiman.  And  they  have  gotten  to 
the  point  where  they  might  get  rid  of  him? 

"Mr.  Morrow.  That  Is  right.  They  might 
get  rid  of  Martin  the  way  It  looks  to  me.  I 
hope  not. 

"The  Chairman.  Why  cannot  the  Inter- 
national officers  get  rid  of  these  men? 

"Mr  Morrow  Here  Is  the  setup  In  Detroit 
I  only  speak  for  Detroit  because  that  Is  all 
I  know  about  In  Michigan.  The  Interna- 
tional union  has  ftred  many  Communist 
Party  organizers.  Now.  what  happens  to 
them  when  Martin  flres  them?  We  have 
three  or  four  'Red'  locals  In  Detroit,  local 
155.  which  Is  a  haven  for  discharged  officers, 
and  when  they  are  discharged  by  Martin 
these  'Red'  locals  Immediately  hire  them  as 
their  flnanclal  secretaries,  or  recording  sec- 
retaries, or  organizers.  Local  174  Ik  what  I 
would  call  an  old  soldiers"  home  for  dis- 
charged Communist  Party  members  whom 
Martin  has  fired.  They  are  Immediately 
taken  in  by  the  Communists  in  charge  of 
their  locals,  such  as  Loyd  Jones  and  Walter 
Reuther,  and  people  like  that."  (Ibid  ,  pp 
1652-1663.) 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony   of   John   M.    Barrlnger,   city   manager 


and  director  of  publicity  of  Flint,  Mich., 
given  In  public  hearings,  October  21,  1938, 
before  the  Speclid  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  concern  the  sltdown 
strike  at  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co  ,  December 
3.1936: 

"Mr.  MosiiR.  What  part  would  you  say 
that  ^members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Socialist  Party,  or  the  leftwing  group  of  the 
Socialist  Party  played  In  that  strike? 

"Mr.  Barrinccr.  Th«y  played  a  very  prom- 
inent part.  We  came  in  contact  In  every 
trouble  with  the  Reuther  brothe/s.  Travis, 
and  men  of  that  sort. 

"Mr.  MosiCR.  They  were  men  you  knew, 
and  while  you  could  not  prove  they  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  you  knew 
they  were  In  sympathy  with  them. 

"Mr.  Barrincer  T^at  is  right""  (public 
hearings,  vol.  2,  p    1682). 

Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  testifying  before  the 
special  committee  on  November  7.  1938,  made 
the   following   reference   to   Walter  Reuther: 

"Mr  MATTHrws  I  had  personal  contacts 
with  all  three  of  the  Reuther  brothers,  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  automobile 
workers  union — Walter,  "Victor,  and  Roy. 
The  night  that  Walter  and  Victor  Reuther 
sailed  for  Russia  many  years  ago,  I  had  din- 
ner with  them  and  saw  them  off.  and  had 
some  contact  with  them  while  they  were  in 
Russia  and  subsequent  to  their  return.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  exact  political  connec- 
tions are  at  the  present  time.  I  only  know 
that  their  ideology.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  word  here.  Is  Communist"  (public 
hearings,  vol   3,  p   2188 ) 

In  testimony  given  by  Mr  Zygmond  Do- 
brzynskl.  a  member  of  the  U.A.W..  given  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  public  hearings.  November  14, 
1938,  the  following  reference  was  made  to 
Walter  Reuther: 

"The  Chairman  Mr  Etobrzynskl,  I  be- 
lieve you  were  testifying  before  lunch  with 
reference  to  the  conference  or  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr  Welnstone.  Did  those 
conversations  take  place  In  his  office? 
,  ""Mr.  DoBRZTNSKi  Yes,  sir;  they  took 
place  in  the  Communist  Party  headquarters. 
He  also  mentioned  the  Reuther  brothers, 
Victor.  Walter,  and  Roy,  as  workers  with 
him.  He  stated,  of  course,  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  not  of 
the  Communist  Party,  but  that  on  certain 
policies  they  worked  in  conjunction  with 
each   other 

"The  Chairman  You  say  he  mentioned 
Roy,   Victor,    and    Walter   Reuther? 

"Mr  DOBRZTNSKI  Yes.  sir;  as  workers  with 
him  in  the  union  on  certain  fxillcles.  He 
stated  to  me  that  they  were  not  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  but  were  members  of 
the  Socialist  Party"  (ibid  .  pp.  2219-2221). 

A  report  of  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce 
entitled.  "Communists  Within  the  Labor 
Movement.'"  which  was  Inserted  In  the  rec- 
ord In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Emerson  Schmidt  In  public  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
March  26.  1947.  contains  the  following  ref- 
erence to  Walter  Reuther: 

"'Gains  or  even  demands  made  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  AF  of  L,  or  the  CIO,  tend  to 
repeat  themselves  elsewhere  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  labor  movement  Is  in- 
tensely political.  If  non-Communlst  leaders 
do  not  gain  as  much  as  their  opponents, 
they  may  soon  flnd  themselves  with  an  ac- 
tive Communist  opposition  In  their  own 
union.  The  opposition  makes  capital  of  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  honest  leadership. 
Hence,  irresponsibility  in  labor  tends  to  be- 
come infectious. 

"An  illustration  of  this  analysis  can  be 
found  In  the  policies  of  Walter  Reuther.  In 
the  political  struggles  of  labor.  Reuther  Is 
considered  a  leader  of  the  anti-Communist 


bloc.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  :s  head 
of  a  union  which  has  a  powerful  Communist 
minority  He  faces  sabotage,  not  only  from 
this  clique,  but  also  from  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  CIO  Communist  Influences 
there  have  persuaded  the  top  leadership 
that  Reuther  is  a  threat  to  their  positions. 
As  a  result,  Reuther  faces  an  alternative;  he 
must  either  be  aggre.sslve  or  retire  l;i  favor 
of  some  Communist  dupe  This  explains  In 
part  the  conflict  In  his  public  statements  On 
the  one  hand,  he  may  favor  Increased  labor 
productivity  and  decry  Inflationary  wage 
rises.  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  wage 
demands  which  cannot  be  other  than  In- 
flationary"" (public  hearings  on  H.F:.  1884 
and  HR.  2122,  Mar    24-28,  1947.  p    173). 

Further  references  to  Walter  Reuther  occur 
In  the  committee's  hearings  regardln,?  com- 
munism in  labor  unions  during  testimony  of 
Leon  E  Venne  and  Walter  Peterson  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1947,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Venne. 
In  connection  v.lth  the  strike,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  the  at- 
titude of  the  now  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  with  reference  to  this 
local. 

•"The  Chairman    What  Is  his  name? 

"Mr  Stripling  Walter  P  Reuther.  In  a 
newspaper  article  which  app>eared  In  the 
Buffalo  Courler-Expre.ss  on  August  5.  1941, 
Walter  P.  Reuther  charged  that  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  local  was  dominated  by  political 
racketeers  of  Communist  stripe.'  He  de- 
scribed a  local  248  election  as  the  worst  kind 
of  strong-armed  political  racketeering'  (p. 
36). 

"Mr.  Venne.  I  believe  that  labor.  In  order 
to  make  any  of  the  gains  that  labor  must 
make,  must  clean  house,  and  It  doesn't  start 
at  the  bottom,  but  It  starts  at  the  top  We 
see  In  Allis-Chalmers  today  a  situation  that 
has  come  about  through  political  maneuver- 
ing of  two  people  who  want  the  same  Job  In 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
namely,  Walter  Reuther  and  R  J.  Thomas. 
R.  J.  Thomas  Is  now  using  the  AlUs-Chalmers 
strike  to  Insure  that  at  the  next  convention 
he  will  have  87  votes  to  cast  in  favor  of  his 
presidency.  R.  J.  Thomas-  I  mean.  R.  J. 
Thomas — belongs  to  the  leftwing  bloc  In  the 
international.  While  I  don't  pretend  to  call 
him  a  Communist,  he  accepts  their  support 
(p  48). 

"Mr.  Venne.  The  International  I  mean, 
local  248 — Is  exonerated  from  paying  per 
capita  tax  to  the  International  union  while 
a  strike  Is  In  progress.  On  April  29  the  day 
the  strike  waa  called,  local  248  had  87  votes 
at  the  International  convention — that  is. 
they  have  a  vote  for  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. Tliey  will  still  carry  that  87  votes  at 
the  convention  that  is  to  be  held;  I  believe 
It  Is  In  September. 

"Providing  that — I  am  getting  ahead  of 
myself. 

"The  constitution  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  states  that  a  per  capita  tax  will  be 
based  on  a  period  of  1  year  preceding  60 
days  from  the  convention  date,  which  means 
that  If  the  strike  continues  to  approximately 
June  31.  then  local  248  will  carry  87  votes 
to  support  R.  J.  Thomas  In  his  fight  against 
Walter  Reuther;  whereas,  if  the  strike  was 
settled,  say,  today,  we  will  have  to  figure 
some  months  on  an  87  basis  and  some  months 
at  possibly — I  would  state  that  If  the  strike 
were  settled,  today  the  members  of  local 
248  would  drop  to  an  alltlme  low  or  prob- 
ably 2,000  to  3.000  on  the  outside,  and  prob- 
ably less. 

"The  Chairman  Then.  Mr.  Venne.  do  you 
mean  to  Imply  that  the  real  purpose  of  this 
strike  Is  to  determine  the  national  leader- 
ship between  Reuther  and  Thomas? 

'"Mr.  Venne.  I  will  put  It  this  way,  sir;  the 
continuation  of  this  strike — the  continuance 
of  the  strike  is  due  to  the — rests  on  the  po- 


litical angle  of  the  international  fight  for 
the  presidency  of  the  U.A  W  of  America"" 
(p   48). 

Mr.  Venne's  testimony  was  followed  bv  that 
of  Mr  Walter  Peterson  of  Allls-Chalmers.  in 
which  he  referred  to  Walter  Reuther.  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.    Stripling    Did    you    hear    the    testi- 
mony of   the  preceding  witness.  Mr.  Venne"? 
"Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

"Mr.  S-rRiPLiNC  What  do  you  have  to  say 
concerning  his  testimony  about  the  87  votes? 

"Mr.  PimtsoN.  That  is  right.  If  the  strike 
is  prolonged  until  June  1947.  which  would 
be  about  60  days  before  the  date  of  the  con- 
vention, local  248  would  still  carry  87  votes; 
and  if  the  strike  was  settled  before  that,  they 
would  lose  approximately,  about  30  votes. 

"Mr.  Mundt.  You  mean  they  would  lose 
about  60  votes? 

"Mr  Peterson  TTiey  would  lose  about  60 
votes. 

"Mr  Stripling  Have  you  made  any  effort 
to  oust  the  Communists — as  a  member  of 
good  standing? 

"Mr  Peterson.  Yes;  we  did.  We  have 
been  in  and  out  of  this  fight  practically 
since  1939.  In  1941,  I  had  much  co.-rfcspond- 
ence  with  Clare  Hoftman  We  already  knew 
about  It. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Did  you  ever  communicate 
with  any  of  the  international  officers  of  the 
union? 

"Mr   Peterson    I  did. 

"Mr  Stripling.  Did  you  communicate  with 
them?     Who  did  you  communicate  with? 

"Mr  PrrERsoN  I  communicated  with  Mr. 
Reuther  and  Mr    Murray  both. 

"Mr.  Stripling    Walter  Reuther? 

"Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

"Mr   Stripling.  Did  you  get  any  response"* 

"Mr  Peterson  No.  This  dates  back  to 
last  September  1946.  There  was  about  four 
or  five  of  us  from  our  department  who  got 
together  and  talked  things  over  and  we 
gradually  expanded  •  •  •  We  decided  at 
last  that  there  was  no  way  we  could  beat 
them  but  by  going  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  and  withdrawing  our  support  from  the 
union,  which  we  did.  There  was  at  that 
time  about  3.000  of  us  that  went  In  and 
more  workers  came  In  right  along  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  we  had  repudia- 
tion  cards   printed.   •    •    • 

"Mr  Stripling  How  many  members  of 
local  248  signed  such   a  card? 

"Mr  Peterson.  We  had  approximately — at 
the  time  we  sent  the  petition  in.  we  had 
2.600  of  those  cards  signed 

"Mr.  Stripling  Where  did  you  send  the 
petition? 

"Mr  Peterson  We  sent  It  to  Mr  Reu- 
ther— one  to  Mr  Reuther  and  one  to  Mr 
Murray 

"Mr  Stripling  And  you  received  no  reply 
from  them? 

"Mr  Peterson.  We  received  no  reply 
whatsoever.  •  •  •  It  happened  that  on  De- 
cember 8,  Walter  Reuther  w;is  in  town  was 
In  Milwaukee,  and  we  made  an  attempt  to 
contact  him.  I  had  tried  to  contact  htm  all 
that  day  at  different  points  around  town  I 
knew  where  he  was  and  failed  to  make  con- 
nections. When  the  rioting  happened  on 
this  Monday,  we  put  out  a  call  for  a  special 
meeting  for  that  evening    •    •    • 

"During  the  course  of  the  meeting  I  stated 
the  fact  that  Reuther  was  In  town  the  day 
before  and  failed  to  notify  us  or  get  in  touch 
witli  us.  and  I  failed  to  contact  him.  and 
what  happened  that  day  out  at  the  plant 

■"We  took  that  for  his  answer  to  our  de- 
mands" (public  hearings  regarding  com- 
munism in  labor  unions  in  the  United 
States.  Feb.  27;  July  23,  24.  and  25.  1947  pp. 
36.  48,   51-52). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  September  4.  1937 
(p.  8),  contained  a  picture  of  the  three 
Reuther  brothers,  above  the  following  cap- 
tion: "Three  militant  members  of  the  unity 
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caucus  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
are  Roy,  Victor,  and  Walter  Reutiier,  the 
l.itjer  also  a  member  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  the  union  These  broth- 
ers played  a  prominent  part  In  the  Mil- 
waukee convention  They  are  chsunpions  ;f 
the  united  front  wltliin  the  Socialist  Party 
and  are  opponents  of  Trotskylsxii  as  <* 
counter-revolutionary  movement." 


I  Exhibit  7 

ROGKR     N      BALDWIN 

Member,  National  Committee  f^r  Justice  In 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  1947  (pamphlet,  "Terror  in 
Tennessee") 

American  Committee  Opposed  to  Allen 
R.?^istratlon.  1930 

Board  of  Director,  AmeT-;c:ir.  Pur.ds  f  ?r  Pub- 
lic Service.  1930 

National  Committee  All  A  Antl-Imperlal- 
1st  League  ' 

Vice  Chairman  An :i- Imperialist  League  of 
United  States  ■ 

Labor  Defense   Council.' 

National  Comniifee  To  Aid  Striking  Min- 
ers Fighting  Starva-.mn.  1^31. 

National  Committee.  The  Ir.'ernational 
Workers   Aid,    1931. 

Advlsorv  Board,  Russian  Reconstruction 
F.irtns,  1926 

New  York  Committee  for  Progressive  Min- 
ers Relief,    1932. 

.\rrar.^ements  Committee.  U.S.  Congress 
A^'.^lnst  W<ir.    1933 

American  Committee  for  Struggle  Against 
War.  1933.' 

Endorser.  First  National  Convention, 
Friends   of  Soviet  Union.   1934. 

Supporter.  National  Committee  to  Aid  Vic- 
tims of  German  Fascism,  1934.' 

Advisory  Board.  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Forelt^n   Born,   1935.' 

National  Congress  for  Unemployed  and  So- 
cial Insurance,  Washington,  D.C.,  January 
1933.' 

National  Bureau,  American  League  Against 
War   and  Fascism,    1935  ' 

Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Political 
Prlstmers  Ball  Fund,  1935 

Contributor,  'Soviet  Russia  Today."  1935.' 

Speaker  for  I.L.D  ,  in  defense  of  Scotts- 
boro  Boys,  1935 • 

Advisory  Council.  Bo<jk  Union.  1935.* 

Advisory  Committee,  Commonwealtli  Col- 
let'e,  1935-36  ■ 

ricottdboro  Defense  Committee.' 

Member,  League  for  Mutual  Aid,  1936. 

Vice  Chairman.  United  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,   1936  '• 

5poiisor,  American  Friends  of  Spanish  De- 
mocracy,  193e-38 ' 

.Advisory  Board,  American  Student  Union, 
1937  ' 

Spi-nsor.  mas.s  elebration  in  honor  of 
"Mother"  Bloor.   1jJ7. 

Supporter,  American  Youth  Congress, 
1337. • 

Eulogized  Russia  on  20th  anniversary  ("So- 
viet Russia  Today".  Dec,  1037,  p.  34).' 

Speaker,  The  Group  (Group  Theater),  1937 
(handbill)  (21 — Communist  Movements — 
Cultural).' 

Speaker  at  United  Anti-Nazi  meeting, 
Y>rkvil.e,  N  Y  >  Daily  Worker.  May  14,  1938, 
p    2.) 

Marcus  Graham  Freedom  of  the  Pres.s 
Committee.  1938. 

Nominating  Committee.  Peiple's  Congres.s 
for  Democracy  and  Peace,   1938 

American  Congrf-sa  ot  Pf'ace  a.nd  Derr.  -  - 
racy,  1939  ' 


Civil  Rights  Commission,  American  Leaguo 
for   Peace   and   Democracy,    1939  ■ 

Sponsor.  National  Sharecroppers  Week. 
1939,  auspices  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union. 

Board  of  Spons.jrs,  American  Guild  for 
German  Cultural  Freedom.  1940. 

Attended  IWO  "Stop  Dies"  rally.  New  York 
City.  1940  ( 10th  anniversary  issue,  "Fraternal 
Outlook").' 

Called  for  freedom  of  Earl  Browder  (Wash- 
ington Post,  May  11,  1942.  page  advertise- 
ment) . 

Washington  Citizens'  Committee  To  Free 
Earl  Browder  (Washington  News.  May  12, 
1942).' 

Sponsor,  Lynn  Committee  To  Abolish  Seg- 
regation  in   the   Armed    Forces.    1944. 

Article,  "New  Masses."  May  20.  1947,  page 
3. 

Committee.  Refugees  Defense  Committee, 
1947  (letterhead). 

Protested  Communist  arrest  for  election 
frauds.  Chicago  (Daily  Worker.  Sept.  24.  1940, 
p.  5)    29-13. 

A  leader  In  CORE  (Congress  of  Racl.al 
Equality).  (People's  World,  Oct.  18.  1958. 
p.  7) 

Asked  to  testify  for  "4  Calif.  Smith  Act 
Victims"  (Daily  Worker.  July  7,  1952.  p.  2) . 

On  program  of  conference  auspices  Ameri- 
can Forum  for  Socialist  Education.  (Daily 
Worker,  Nov.  4.  1957,  p.   3  ) 

Roger  N.  Baldwin.  NAACP  Committee  of 
One  Hundred: 

1.  All-America  Antl-Imperlallst  League — 
member  of  national  committee — letterhead. 
April  11.  1928.» 

2.  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born,  supporter  of  Coller  bill — Daily 
Worker,  April  11,  1938.  page  5  > 

3.  American  Conunlttee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born — member  of  advisory  board — 
letterhead.  January  1940.' 

4  American  Committee  for  Struggle 
Against  War — member — Struggle  Against 
War,  June  1933,  page  2.' 

5.  American  Congress  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy— endorser — call,  Janviary  6-8.  1939.' 

6.  American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple— participant  In  m.ass  meeting — New 
Masses.  October  5,  1937,  page  30.' 

7.  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
Twcy — member  of  executive  committee — let- 

"terhead,  February  21.  1938.' 

8.  American  Fund  for  PubUc  Service — 
member  of  board  of  directors — append^  IX. 
page  384^" 

9.  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy— endorser  of  conference — Dally 
Worker.  January  11.  1938.  page  2.' 

10.  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy— member  of  national  committee — 
letterhead,  July  12.  1939  ' 

11.  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism — contributor  to  Fight — Fight.  No- 
vember 1933.  page  10;  September  1937.  page 
18.' 

12.  American  Leag'je  Against  War  and 
Fascism — member  of  national  bureau — Fight. 
April  1934.  page  14  ' 

13.  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism — member  of  national  executive  com- 
mittee— letterhead,  August  22.   1935.' 

14.  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism — speaker  at  conference — Daily 
Worker.  February  27.   1937.  page  2.' 

15  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism — participant  in  mass  meeting — New 
Masses.  October  5,  1937.  page  30.' 

16.  American  Student  Union — member  of 
sponsoring  committee — Student  Advocate. 
February  1937,  page  2  » 


17.  American  Student  Union — speaker  at 
fourth  national  convention — Student  Alma- 
nac, 1939,  page  32.' 

18.  American  Youth  Congress — member  of 
national  advisory  conunlttee — pamphlet. 
1938;  letterhead.  July  4.  1937  ' 

19.  Antl-Nazl  Federation  of  New  York — 
USA.   supporter — letterhead.   1940. 

20.  Book  Union — advisory  council  mem- 
ber— letterhead,  undated ' 

21.  Chicago  Sobell  Committee — signer  of 
scroll  presented  to  Urey  at  dinner.  February 
12.  1955 — House  conunlttee  report,  'Trial  by 
Treason."  page  124. 

22.  Citizens  Committee  To  Free  Earl 
Browder — appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
behalf  of  Browder — leaflet.  1942.' 

23.  Committee  To  Aid  the  Striking  Flei- 
scher Artists — afBllated  with — letterhead, 
undated. 

24.  Consumers  National  Federation — spon- 
sor— pamphlet,   December    11-12.   1937 » 

25  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union — member 
of  reception  committee — letterhead,  Septem- 
ber 1929  ' 

26  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union — contribu- 
tor to  "Soviet  Russia  Today" — September 
1934,  page  11  ' 

27.  Frontier  Films — member  of  advisory 
board — letterhead,  undated  ' 

28.  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Con- 
ference on  Inalienable  Rights — speaker  at 
conference — pro-am.  February  12.  1940  « 

29.  Henri  Barbusse  Memorial  Commltt 
chairman — New  Masses.  September  29,  1( 
page  31. 

30.  International  Labor  Defense — speaker — 
New  Masses.  April  2,   1935.  page  46  ' 

31.  International  Workers  Order — speaker 
at  rally — Fraternal  Outlook.  June-July  1940, 
page  15." 

32.  Joint  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Brazilian  People — signer  of  cable — ap- 
pendix IX,  page  949  > 

33.  Labor  Defense  Council — member  of  na- 
tional executive  committee — Voice  of  Labor, 
October  20.  1922.  page  12.' 

34.  Labor  IDefense  Council — commute* 
member — letterhead.  April  6.  1923  ' 

35.  Medical  Bureau,  American  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy — member  of  executive 
committee — letterhead.   November   18.   1936.' 

36  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy — 
member  of  executive  board — booklet,   1938.' 

37.  Mother  Bloor  Celebration  Committee — 
sponsor  of  banquet;  sent  greetings — pro- 
gram. January  24.  1936.  pages  7,  9. 

38.  National  Committee  To  Aid  Victims  of 
German  Fascism — U.S.A..  supporter — letter- 
head. July  3.  1934.' 

39.  National  Committee  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union — endorser  of — Soviet  Russia 
Today.  December  1933.  p.  17.» 

40.  National  Committee  To  Aid  Striking 
Miners  Fighting  Starvation — sponsor — letter- 
head. January  30.  1933. 

41.  N.^tlonaI  Congress  of  Unemployment 
and  Social  Insurance — sponsor — leaflet,  Jan- 
uary 5-7.   1935' 

42.  National  Mooney  Council  of  Action — 
member — Dally  Worker.  May  12.  1933.  page  2. 

43.  National  People's  Committee  Against 
Hearst — member — letterhead,  March  16, 
1937.^ 

44.  National  Scottsboro  Action  Commit- 
tee— member  of  executive  coinmlttee — • 
Dally  Worker.  May  3.  1933.  page  2.' 

45.  National  Student  League — signer  of  call 
for  s  ipport — Dally  Worker,  September  28, 
1932,  page  2.' 
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'  The  Attorney  General's  Il.st 

•  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 

•  California    Committee    on    Un-American 
Activities. 


'  Th"    At*  Tr.-^v    riereral's    list. 
•House  t'n-.Am»>r;  -an  Activities  Committee. 
•  California    Committee    on    Un-American 
Activities. 


'The  Attorney  General's  list. 

'House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

» California  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities. 


46.  New  Masses^-contrlbutor — New  Masses. 
April  2.  1935,  page  13;  November  16.  1937, 
page  20  ' 

47.  New  Masses — sent  letter — New  Masses. 
May  13.  1941.  page  33;  August  26,  1947. 
page    17 

48.  New  York  Professional  Workers  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Insurance — speaker — leaflet. 
December  20,  1934 

49.  New  York  Tom  Mooney  Committee — 
sponsor — letterhead.  June  5,  1939  ' 

50.  North  American  Committee  To  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy — sponsor — New  Masses. 
September  28,  1937,  page  28.' 

51.  Peoples  Congress  for  Democracy  and 
Peace — member  of  national  bureau — letter- 
head. November  3,  1937,' 

62.  Political  Prisoners  Ball  Fund  Commit- 
tee— trustee — letterhead,  January  18,  1935. 

53.  Prisoners  Relief  Fund  of  International 
Labor  Defense — member — leaflet,  imdated  ' 

54.  Protest  Against  Verdict  of  Guilty  In 
Case  of  11  CommunLst  Leaders — spoke  out 
against  verdict — Worker,  October  30,  1949. 
page  3 

55  Russian  Reconstruction  Farms — mem- 
ber of  advisory  board — letterhead.  March  20. 
1926' 

56  Supports  Dissenting  Opinions  of  Black 
and  Douglas  Toward  Smith  Act — statement — 
Masses  and  Mainstream.  August  1951,  page 
14. 

67.  Testimonial  Dinner  to  Carol  King — 
sent  message — Lamp.  April    1948,  page  4. 

68.  US  Congress  Against  War — member  of 
arrangements  comftilttee^letterhead.  No- 
vember 1,  1933  ' 

LILLIAN    SMITH 

Member.  Advisory  Committee,  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE).  Editor.  South  To- 
day. Georgia  Author.  "Strange  Fruit  "  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Political  Action  Committee 
(Dally  Worker,  July   15,   1944,  p    4). 

While  attending  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion meeting.  New  York  City,  April  6,  1941. 
signed  petition  demanding  freedom  of  Earl 
Browder  (Dally  Worker.  May  2.  1941.  p    2).' 

Lillian  Smith.  NAACP  Committee  of  One 
Hundred 

1.  American  Peace  Mobilization — signer  of 
petition  to  free  Browder ^Dally  Worker,  May 
2.  1941.  page  2.' 

2  Committee  for  Equal  Justice  for  Mrs. 
Recy  Taylor,  an  auxiliary  of  International 
Labor  I>efense — sponsor — booklet.  August 
1945 

3  Emergency  Peace  Mobilization — afllll- 
ated  with — appendix  IX.  page  692  ' 

4.  National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee— member — official  list,  August  28, 
1944. 

6.  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship — speaker — Worker.  November  19, 
1944,  page  2  ' 

6  South  Today — editor — National  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee  official  list,  Aug- 
ust 28,  1944 

7  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare— consultant — official  report.  1942.* 

ROLAND    B.    Ciri'LLSOHN 

Information  from  the  files  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

May  7,  1959. 
For:  Hon   James  O  Eastland. 
Subject:  Roland  B.  Glttelsohn. 

This  committee  makes  no  evaluation  In 
this  report.  The  following  Is  only  a  com- 
pilation of  recorded  public  material  con- 
tained In  our  files  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  results  of  any 
Investigation  or  finding  by  the  committee. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  has  Informa- 
tion as   set  forth   below   on    the   subject  of 


'The  Attorney  General's  list. 

'  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 


this  report  Is  not  per  se  an  Indication  that 
this  Individual,  organization,  or  publication 
Is  subversive,  unless  specifically  stated. 

Symbols  In  parenthesis  after  the  name  of 
any  organization  or  publication  mentioned 
herein  indicate  that  the  organization  or  pub- 
lication has  been  cited  as  being  subversive 
by  one  or  more  Federal  authorities.  The 
name  of  each  agency  is  denoted  by  a  capital 
letter,  as  follows:  A — Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States:  C — Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  I — Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; J — Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 
and,  S — Subversives  Activities  Control  Board. 
The  numerals  after  each  letter  represent  the 
year  In  which  that  agency  first  cited  the 
organization  or  publication.  (For  more  com- 
plete Information  on  citations,  see  this  com- 
mittee's "Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations 
and  Publications") 

As  shown  on  their  letterhead  dated  Au- 
gust 3.  1939.  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Glttelsohn 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  Refugee  Scholarship 
and  Peace  Campaign  (C-1944)  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
(C-1939;  A-1942;  1-1956) 

A  news  release  of  the  Mid-Century  Con- 
ference for  Peace  (C-1951;  1-1956),  dated 
May  8.  1950,  listed  Rabbi  R.  B.  Glttelsohn 
(on  page  2)  among  the  religious  leaders  who 
supported  the  appeal  for  special  peace  ser- 
mons made  by  Rev.  Halford  E  Luccock  and 
Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein.  Rabbi  Glttelsohn's 
address  was  shown  as  Rockvllle  Centre.  N.Y. 

Exhibit  8 
ira  d'a.  reid 

October  24.  1955. 
For:   Hon.  James  O.  Eastland,  VS.  Senator, 
Subject:    Dr    Ira  DeA    Reld. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist 
sympathizer,  or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  oth- 
erwise Indicated. 

On  April  17.  1943.  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  enter- 
tained at  a  United  Nations  in  America  din- 
ner in  New  York  City,  as  "a  tribute  to  the 
contributions  of  the  foreign  born  to  Ameri- 
ca." The  invitation  and  program  of  the 
dinner  announced  that  Dr.  Ira  DeA.  Reld 
would  participate  in  the  program  by  giving 
a  testimonial  to  Franz  ^oas,  identified  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  "a  noted  Communist  fellow 
traveler."  (Report  1311  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  •  •  •  dated  Mar  29.  1944  )  In 
the  same  report,  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  was  cited  as 
"one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  United  States ";  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  cited 
the  American  Committee  •  •  *  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (press  releases  of  June  1 
and  Sept.  21,  1948;  Included  on  consolidated 
list  released  Apr.   1,   1954  ) 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  26.  1947.  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Ira  DeA  Reld  had  forwarded 
to  the  Council  on  African  Aflfairs  in  New 
York  his  protest  of  the  action  by  the  Al- 
bany (N.Y.)  city  administration  in  refusing 
to  permit  Paul  Robeson  to  hold  a  concert 
In  the  Albany  public  schools.  The  attorney 
general  cited  the  Council  on  African  Af- 
fairs as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  of  Dec.  4.  1947,  and  Sept    21,   1948). 

A  leaflet  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  entitled  "The  South  Is 
Closer  Than  You  Think,"  named  Dr  Ira  DeA. 
Reld    as    a   member    of    that    organization's 


executive  board:  he  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Second  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  April  14-16  1941.  as  shown 
on  the  call  to  that  conference  The  South- 
ern Conference  •  •  •  has  been  cited  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  "which 
seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the 
basis  of  Its  seeming  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  South"  although  Its  "professed  inter- 
est In  southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedi- 
ent for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  subservient  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States."  (Report  dated  June  12, 
1947,  on  the  Southern  Conference  for  •  •  •.) 
Dr.  Ira  DeA.  Reld  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress,  as  shown  on  a  page  from  a  leaflet 
published  by  the  organization  and  letter- 
heads of  the  group  dated  June  12,  1947  and 
August  11,  1947.  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  as  'sub- 
versive and  among  the  affiliates  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
which  seek  to  alter  the  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means"  (press  release  of  December  4.  1947). 
The  group  was  also  cited  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (report  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1940);  and  as  "surreptitiously  con- 
trolled" by  the  Young  Communist  League. 
(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  dated  April   17,   1947  ) 

A  letterhead  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Against 
War,  dated  November  1.  1933.  contained  the 
name  of  Ira  DeA.  Reld  in  a  list  of  members 
of  the  arrangements  committee;  he  was 
Identified  with  the  League  for  Industrial 
Etemocracy.  The  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  was  organized  at  the  First 
U.S.  Congress  Against  War  and  Fascism 
which  was  held  In  New  York  City,  Septem- 
ber 29  to  October  1,  1933.  "The  program  of 
the  first  congress  called  for  the  end  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  of  Imperialism  and  for 
the  support  of  the  peace  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  opposition  to  all  attempts 
to  weaken  the  Soviet  Union."  (The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Congressional 
Record,  Sept.  24.  1942,  p.  7683  )  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  congress  as  "completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communist  Party'  (a  report 
dated  March  29.  1944  i 

On  April  26,  1948,  the  Dally  Worker  re- 
ported that  "the  Jefferson  School  (of  Scx;lal 
Science)  board  of  trustees  hailed  the  state- 
ment of  American  educators  protesting  to 
President  Truman  and  Attorney  General 
Clark  the  blacklisting  of  the  Jefferson  School 
and  other  educational  Institutions  The 
educators'  statement  was  regarded  as  a  wel- 
come contribution  to  sanity  by  the  Jeffer- 
son School  board.  Prof  Lyman  Bradley, 
chairman  of  the  board,  told  the  Dally 
Worker, 

"The  board  lauded  the  statement's  signers 
as  'educators  of  courage  and  conviction  who 
refuse  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  current  hys- 
teria emanating  from  Washington  and  who 
express  their  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  demo- 
cratic education  by  supporting  the  right  of 
labor  and  of  Marxists  to  conduct  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  their  views  without  threat 
or  Intimidation.' 

"The  statement  of  the  board  followed  a 
report  from  Professor  Bradley  on  the  protest 
letter  which  had  been  sponsored  by  12  prom- 
inent educators  and  sent  to  a  se'ected  list 
of  college  and  university  professors  through- 
out the  country.  The  open  letter  was  signed 
by  153  professors  from  more  tlian  60  Iniititu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning"  In  the  list  of  per- 
sons who  signed  the  open  letter  was  the 
name  of  Ira  DeA  Reid.  identified  as  chair- 
man, sociology  department,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity and  director,  People's  College  at 
Atlanta. 
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T:ie  Attorney  Gereral  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science 
aa  an  adjunct  of  the  Communist  Party" 
(  press  release  of  December  4,  1947;  Included 
on  consolidated  list  released  April  1,  1954). 
the  special  committee  cited  It  as  follows  In  a 
report  of  March  29,  1944:  -At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  the  old  Communist  Party 
Woricers  School  and  the  School  for  De- 
mocracy were  merged  into  the  JeSerson 
School  of  Social  Science  " 

In  a  leaflet  of  the  National  Counc.l  of  the 
Arte,  Sciences,  and  Professions  entitled  "To 
Safeguard  These  Rights  •  •  V  the  nam»  of 
Ira  beA.  Reld  appears  in  a  list  of  spjiisors 
of  a  conference  arranged  by  the  Bure.ui  -^  - 
Academic  Freedom  of  the  National  Counc.:. 
October  9-10.  1948,  in  the  same  sjurce.  he 
waa  Identified  with  Haverfnrd  College.  He 
spoke  at  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer- 
ence for  World  Peace  which  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arte,  Sciences,  and  Professions,  as  shown  by 
the  conference  program,  the  same  source  re- 
vealed tliat  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
that  conference,  as  did  the  Dally  Worker  of 
February  21.  1949  ip.  2i;  the  conference 
was  held  In  New  York  City  M.-\rch  25-27. 
1949.  He  spoke  at  a  rally  on  academic  free- 
dom, arranged  by  the  national  council,  on 
behalf  of  teachers  who  had  been  di-smissed 
(see  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Star 
of  Oct.  8.  1948.  p.  lOi  . 

In  a  Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace  which  w.i.s 
prepared  and  released  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  April  26.  1950.  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions  was  cited  as  a  Coramunist-front 
organization.  In  the  sanie  review,  the 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  was  cited 
as  a  CommunUt  front  which  "was  actually 
a  supermobillzation  of  the  inveterate 
wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  auxiliary  organizations." 
On  December  23.  1952.  Mr.  Louis  Francis 
Budenz.  member  of  the  faculty  of  Fordham 
University  and  Seton  Hall  University,  ap- 
peared under  subpena  before  the  Selectf  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  T.ix-Exempt  Foun- 
dations and  Comparable  Organizations. 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  At  that  time  Mr 
Budenz  gave  the  fuKoAing  testimony  con- 
cerning the  subject  individual: 

"Dr.  Ira  Reld.  my  impres-sion  is  I've  met 
him  as  a  Communist,  but  I  do  know  defl- 
nltelj.  and  can  state  here,  that  official  com- 
munications from  Stachel  and  Jerome. 
Trachtenberg.  have  deamtely  identified  Dr. 
Reid  as  a  Communist  " 

Later,  on  December  30.  1952.  Dr  Re.d  ap- 
peared before  the  s<une  commi'-tce.  at  his 
own  request,  for  the  purp^oe  L.f  giving  hun 
aa  oppurtunUy  to  m^ke  a  statement  with 
reference  to  Mr  Buderi^'  te.-^timony  pre- 
sented under  oath  Dr.  Re.d  identified  him- 
self as  "Ira  D  A.  Reid.  2  College  Lane. 
Haverford.  Pa.  professor  dt  sociology  at 
Haverford  Cul.ege.  '  Dr.  Reiii  stated  for  the 
record  that,  "I  am  not  a  Communist,  I  have 
never  been  a  Communist,  and  therefore  re- 
gard that  as  a  deliberate  untruth  as  ad- 
vanced  by   Mr    Budeuz. 

"It  Is  true  that  I  wa^  a  fellow  of  the  gen- 
eral education  board  m  1933-34.  receiving  a 
fellowship  ihr.  enabled  me  to  complete  my 
residence  work  at  Columbia  University.  I 
was  vouched  for  that  fellowship  by  the  man 
who  was  my  college  president,  a  very  esU- 
m.able  perac^n,  the  late  John  Hope,  who 
wjuit-ed  me  to  come  to  Atlanta  to  teach. 
Aiter  completing  tnat  work  in  residence  at 
Columbia  Univerbity  I  wei.t  to  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  began  teachins^  at  Atlanta  University. 

"The  one  occasion  when  I  was  very  cer- 
tain tha",  Commu:ust  In.luence  ^'as  b^ing 
brought  to  bp.u  on  the  ct^nference  held  In 
New  York  in  1949,  I  reelgned  from  '.he  pro- 
gram, and  we  d.d  not  appear.  That  has 
been  thrown  up  against  me  several  times  and 


offered  as  proof  that  I  wa.=  a  Communis;.  I 
think  as  a  prellminsu-y  statement,  Mr.  Coun- 
sel,  that  Is  what  I  wish   to  make  " 

Dr  Reid  denied  knowing  Mr  Budenz.  Mr 
Jerome,  and  Mr.  Stachel.  l"hen  committee 
counsel  aiked  twu  or  three  questions  of  Dr. 
Reid.  as  follows  : 

■  Mr  K££LE.  •  *  •  Did  you  sign  a  petition 
of  the  citizens  committee  to  free  Earl 
Br  )wder  ? 

"Mr,  Eeid  No,  sir.  I  have  submitted  to 
another  branch  of  the  Government  a  state- 
ment, duly  affirmed,   to  that  effect-^ 

Mr    Keei.e.  Did  you  sign  a  letter  defend- 
ing the  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science? 

"Mr.  Reid.  No.  sir.  As  I  have  also  stated, 
I  know  nothing  about  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science. 

"Mr.  KzELE.  Were  you  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Southern  Conference 
f.)r  Human  Welfare? 

"Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  I  was.  and  during  the  time 
that  I  was  a  member  of  that  organization.  It 
was  a  forthright,  democratic,  good  organiza- 
tion, in  which  a  number  of  us  who  were  In- 
terested In  the  South  believed  and  cooper- 
ated, and  when  It  no  longer  seemed  to  serve 
that  end,  numbers  of  us  pulled  out.  I.  for 
one.  did.  and  enabled  and  worked  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
In  Atlanta.  Ga..  with  a  number  of  others  of 
the  forward-looking  people  In  the  South." 

Committee  counsel  then  questioned  Dr. 
Reld  concerning  a  testimonial  he  made  to 
Franz  Boaz  at  the  United  Nations  in  Amer- 
ica dinner  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born.  New  York  City,  April  17,  1943,  and 
Dr    Reid  answered  him  as  follows: 

"Yes,  I  wrote  a  testimonial  to  that  meet- 
ing, I  see  now  that  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born — I  knew 
that  committee  only  In  two  ways:  One,  when 
I  was  working  on  my  dissertation,  the  office 
provided  me  with  some  material.  Franz  Boaz 
was  a  former  teacher  of  mine  at  Columbia 
University,  and  I  sent  a  letter  of  comment  on 
hia  skill  and  my  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
teacher,  which  I  would  have  done  again  and 
again  and  again.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a 
s\ibver8lve  activity." 

When  questioned  about  a  statement  of  the 
Council  for  African  Affairs  which  Dr.  Reld 
was  alleged  to  have  signed,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"I  have  been  Interested  In  the  Council  for 
African    Affairs,    because    It   was    one   source 
from  which  you  could  get  materials  on  Africa. 
I  do  not  remember  signing  a  statement.     I 
may  have.     If  so.  It  was  about  problems  In 
Africa,     But   it  was   not  in   any   connection 
with  anything  that,  might  have  been  called 
subversive.     It  was  In  the  province  of  darker 
pef)ples    throughout    the    world,    I   suppose  " 
In  connection  with  the  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural  Conference   for   World   Peace   and   the 
sponsoring  organization.  National  Council  for 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions.  Dr,  Reld 
told  that   committee  that  "I  spoke  at  that 
conference  on  the  subject.    I  think,  of  race 
discrimination,    and    academic    freedom.      I 
have  sent  to  the  Government  a  copy  of  that 
speech,  and  It  was  that  conference  that  led 
to  my  being  afked  to  speak  at  the  cultural, 
whatever  the  meeting  was.  that  was  held  the 
next  year,  and  It  was  only  then  that  I  real- 
ized that  there  were  connections  that  were 
regarded  m  subversive.     Therefore.  I  did  not 
appear  at  the  other.     I  did  appear  and  speak 
at  the  council  on  academic  freedom  at  that 
time  oa  the  subject  of  race  dLscrimlnatlon.  " 
Dr   Reld  further  told  the  committee  that  he 
did  not  appear  at  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Conference  In  New  York  City.  March  25-27. 
1949;    that   he   sent    a   telegram   stating   his 
reason.s  for  not  appearing,  saying  "that  I  did 
not   believe   In  the  things  which   It  seemed 
to  be  sponsoring." 

D'oring  the  same  testimony.  Dr.  Reld  told 
the  committee  that  he  knew  nothing  about 


his  name  appearing  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  In  a 
list  of  members  of  their  arrangements  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Reld  testified  that  In  June  and 
August  of  1947,  he  had  left  the  South  and 
waa  no  longer  there.  I  had  l>een  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congress"  he  told  the  com- 
mittee, and  "many  of  us  In  Negro  education 
In  the  South  were  Interested  In  It  We  came 
Into  It  under  very.  oh.  reliable  auspices,  and 
I  served  In  those  purposes.  And  It  waa  not 
until  years  later  that  there  was  any  dis- 
covery that  there  was  any  sort  of  Communist 
Influence  In  It.  I  resigned  from  that  group. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time,  the  cause 
was.  I  told  the  director  at  the  time  that  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  methods  that  were 
being  used  in  the  South,  and  I  thought  that 
they  were  exploiting  Negro  youth  by  so  doing 
it.  And  I  was  never  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing more,  although  the  names  may  have 
remained  on  the  letterhead." 

References  to  and  excerpts  from  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Budenz  and  Dr,  Reld  may  b« 
found  In  printed  Hearings  Before  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Comparable  Organizations, 
House  of  Representatives,  82d  Congress,  2d 
session,  pages  715  and  729,  respecUvely. 

GOODWIN     WATSOIt 

Member,  advisory  committee.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE). 

PKOr.     GOODWIN     WATSOK 

Conference  on  Equal  Rights  for  Negroes  in 
the  Arts,  held  Saturday  at  the  Pythlanon, 
West  70th  Street.  Wide  Discrimination 
Against  Negroes  In  Art,  Science,  etc.  (Dally 
Worker.  Nov,  14,   1951.  p.  7.) 

Conference  on  Equal  Rights  for  Negroes  In 
the  Arts,  Science,  and  Professions.  (Dally 
Worker.  Nov.  9.   1951,  p,  8  ) 

GOODWIN    B.    WATSON.    PRorzSSOa   or   KDOCATION, 
TKACHEXS     COLXSCE 

Clipping:  "Schools  Falling.  Educators 
Charge."      (New  York  Times.  Feb.  15.  1837,) 

Clipping:  "Educator  Assails  Capitalist 
Ideas."      (Washington  Star.  Feb   23.  1934) 

Clipping:  "Class  War  on  the  Campus." 
(American  Mercury.  Apr    1937  ) 

Signer,  petition  urging  discontinuance  of 
Dies  committee.  (Dally  Worker.  Jan.  8.  1940, 
p.  4.) 

Signer,  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
testing attacks  upon  Veterans  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade,  (Dally  Worker.  Feb  21, 
1940.  p.  4.)' 

Signer,  letter  to  Dies  committee,  spon- 
sored by  American  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy and  Intellectual  Freedom,  denouncing 
proposal  to  Investigate  political  and  social 
affiliations  of  authors  of  textbooks.  (Dally 
Worker.  Apr.  8,  1940,  p.  2  )' 

Sponsor,  Committee  of  One  Thousand  To 
Abolish  House  Committee  on  Un- American 
'Activities  Committee.  1948.     (Letterhead  ) 

Writer  for  Wallace,  1948. 

GOODWIN      WATSON.      PBOrESSOR,      SOCIAL       PSY- 
CHOLOGY, COLCMBIA   UNTVERSITT 

Stated  that  "The  point  of  Russian  educa- 
tion is  to  give  everybody  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  makes  him  stand  on  his  tiptoes 
and  stretch  himself  to  the  utmost."  (Work- 
er. Nov.  9,  1958.  p.  8.) 

Goodwin  Watson  (professor.  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  University,  New  York  City). 

Signer,  statement  released  by  Committee 
for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  1950  (letterhead).' 

One  of  83  signers  of  open  letter  to  the 
American  people  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  re- 
leased by  Americans  for  Traditional  Liber- 
ties.     (Dally  Worker,  Sept.   26,   1955.  p.  4.) 
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'  The  Attorney  General's  list. 

»  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 


Charged  with  championing  the  "objec- 
tives of  the  Communist  conspiracy"  by  the 
Americanism  Commission  of  the  Westchester 
County  American  Legion.  Part-time  con- 
sultant. Guidance  Center  of  New  RtKThelle, 
NT.  (New  York  Times,  Mar  6,  1954.  p  22). 
See  also  his  record  published  In  the  Firing 
Line  of  April  15,  1954,  official  organ  of  the 
American  Legion, 

Kerr  subcommittee  of  Congress  upholds 
finding  of  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities that  Goodwin  Watson  Is  unfit  for 
Federal  employment.  (New  York  Times. 
Apr    15.  1943  ) 

Member  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  (HUAC.  report  on  the  Com- 
munist   peace    offensive,    pp.    143.    145)  • 

Signer  of  petition  to  President  Truman 
for  amnesty  for  convicted  Communist  lead- 
ers (Dally  Worker.  Issued  during  August 
1952), 

Endorsed  the  International  Workers  Order 
("Action  for  Unity"  by  Goodwin  Watson, 
p.  M),' 

Endorsed  the  National  Negro  Congress 
("Action  for  Unity"  by  Goodwin  Watson, 
p.  9).' 

Endorsed  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties  ("Action  for  Unity"  by 
Goodwin  Watson,  p    12). > 

Endorsed  the  People's  Institute  for  Ap- 
plied Religion  ("Action  for  Unity"  by  Good- 
win Watson,  pp   125  and  128) ,' 

For  further  endorsements  of  Communist 
fronu  by  Goodwin  Watson,  see  his  book. 
"AcUon  for  Unity." 

A.  J.  aruBTS 

Senate   civil  rlghta  hearings,   1959. 

Nuclear-weapons  tests  and  A  J  Muste: 
For  centuries,  pacifists  of  many  kinds  have 
conducted  their  propaganda  campaigns 
around  the  horror  of  war.  To  the  actuali- 
ties of  war,  which  are  bad  enough,  pacifists 
have  added  their  own  particular  specula- 
tions: namely,  that  the  next  war  would  spell 
the  end  of  civilization. 

In  the  present  era.  Communists  have 
found  pacifists  activity  and  propaganda  very 
much  to  their  liking.  As  long  as  such 
activity  affects  only  the  peoples  of  non- 
Communist  countries.  Communists  would 
like  to  see  pacifism  become  the  dominant 
mood  throughout  the  so-called  free  world. 
Toward  this  end.  Communists  and  pro-Com- 
munists give  all  the  encouragement  possible 
to  every  pacifist  organization  that  senti- 
mental clergymen  may  wish  to  set  up  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  thousands  of  Protestant  clerg^'- 
men  who  have  Joined  or  otherwise  supported 
the  long  list  of  Communist  peace  fronts  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years,  one  name  stands  out 
above  all  the  others;  namely,  A.  J  Muste. 
This  Holland-born  Prefbyterlan  clerg>'Tnan 
and  agitator,  now  In  bis  75th  year,  is  the  un- 
disputed dean  of  American  leftwlng  activ- 
ity. Muste  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fifth  World 
Order  Study  Conference  at  Cleveland, 
Muste's  credentials.  If  he  has  any,  are  his 
life-long  dedication  to  undermining  the  se- 
curity of  his  adopted  land. 

Two  years  ago.  A,  J,  Muste  got  up  a  dele- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  "observing"  the 
procedures  of  the  Communist  Party's  16th 
National  Convention,  February  9-12.  1967. 
The  press  was  barred  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  leading  Communists,  but  Muste  and 
his  fellow  "observers"  were  cordially  wel- 
comed. In  their  formal  rejKirt  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  Muste's  delegation  found  "that 
the  sessions  of  the  convention  were  demo- 
cratically conducted."  Whether  the  Commu- 
nist conspirators  conspired  democratically  or 
undemocratlcally  Is  about  as  Important  as 
the  color  of  their  hair — except  to  the  men- 
tality of  an  A  J  Muste. 
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The  work  of  the  Muste  delegation  drew  the 
following  comment  from  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver; 

"The  Communists  boasted  of  having  'Im- 
p>artlal  observers'  cover  the  convention 
However,  most  of  these  so-called  impartial 
observers  were  handplcked  before  the  con- 
vention started  and  were  reportedly  headed 
by  A.  J.  Muste.  who  has  long  fronted  for 
Communists  •  •  •  Muste's  report  on  the 
convention  was  biased,  as  could  be  expected." 

A.  J,  Muste  has  described  his  recent  activ- 
ity In  the  following  words;  "Thus  In  this 
summer  of  1957  I  am  occupied  with  problems 
relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  churches  to- 
ward nuclear  war  *  •  •" 

Muste  has  been  highly  successful  In  re- 
cruiting outstanding  Protestant  clergymen 
lor  agitation  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  following  delegates  to  the  Fifth 
World  Order  Study  Conference  have  been 
Involved  In  this  type  of  agitation;  John  C. 
Bennett,  Harold  A  Bosley.  Roy  Burkhart. 
Edwin  T  Dahlberg.  Ralph  D,  Hyslop  Homer 
A,  Jack.  Louis  H.  Lammert.  Paul  L  Lehmann, 
John  A.  Mackay.  Robert  W,  Moon,  G,  Brom- 
ley Oxnam,  W.  Harold  Row,  Culbert  Ruten- 
ber.  Walter  W.  Slkes,  B.  Julian  Smith.  Ralph 
W,  Sockman,  Carl  D.  Soule,  Alfred  W,  Swan. 
and  Daniel  E  Taylor.  To  this  list  must  be 
added  the  name  of  the  Quaker  layman.  Clar- 
ence E  Pickett 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation:  The  largest 
leftwlng  pacifist  group  In  the  United  States 
Is  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  For 
years,  A.  J.  Muste  was  the  executive  secretary 
of  this  organization. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  claims 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  many  leftwlng 
organizations  which  have  worked  to  further 
the  Interests  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
the  United  States.  In  Its  official  history,  the 
fellowship  has  the  following  to  say  about  it- 
self:  "Out  of  Its  activities  and  the  concerns 
of  Its  members  and  committees  have  grown 
such  diverse  organizations  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Religion 
and  Labor  Foundation,  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  the  Committee  on  Militarism  m 
Education  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality, 
the  National  Council  Against  Conscription, 
the  Society  for  Social  Responsibility  In  Sci- 
ence, the  Church  Peace  Mission,  and  most 
recently,  the  American  Committee  on  Africa" 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  Is  offi- 
cially on  record  as  urging  Its  members  to 
Join  "political  movements  which  aim  at  the 
replacement  of  private  capitalism  by  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  ownership."  This  broad 
category  Is  enough  to  include  the  Communist 
movement  ns  well  as  the  Socialist. 

The  current  and  official  apparatus  of  the 
fellowship  was  well  represented  In  the  com- 
position of  the  Cleveland  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  FYom  the 
early  years  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Its  personnel  was  extensively  Inter- 
locked with  that  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

The  following  delegates  who  were  present 
at  the  Cleveland  Conference  are  cum-ntly 
listed  as  officially  connected  with  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  (FOR)  In  the  lalter's 
publications. 

Hiel  D.  Bollinger,  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  Fellowship  of  Methodist  PacAsts 
to  the  FOR 

Harold  A.  Bosley,  member  of  the  FOR  ad- 
visory covmcll. 

Charles  F.  Bo??,  member  of  the  FOR  ad- 
visory council. 

Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  member  of  the  FOR 
advL'^ory  council. 

Barton  Hunter,  accredited  rr prcsentiitlve 
of  the  Disciples  Peace  Fellowship  to  tlie  1X)R. 

Jameson  Jones,  editorial  contributor  of 
Fellowship,  official  magazine  of  the  FOR 

A.  J  Muste.  secretary  emeritus  of  the  FOR. 


Clarence  E.  Pickett,  member  of  the  FOR 
advisory  council,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize 

Culbert  G  Rutenber.  member  of  the  FOR 
national  council 

Jt'hn  M  t^w  nilev  Jr.  cofecretary  of  tne 
FOR, 

Herman  Will,  Jr  .  member  of  tiie  FOR  na- 
tional council. 

Church  Peace  Mission  and  the  Cleveland 
Conference:  The  Church  Peace  Mission,  cur- 
rently headed  by  A  J  Muste.  was  represented 
at  the  Cleveland  Conference  in  the  follow- 
ing delegates: 

John  C.  Bennett,  dean  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Harold  A,  Bosley.  Methodist  Church. 

Edwin  T  Dahlberg  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches 

Milton  H  Hadley.  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends 

Ralph  D,  Hyslop,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Louis  H,  Lamxnert,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church. 

Paul  L.  Lehmann.  Harvard  DlMnity 
School. 

John  A  Mackay,  former  moderator,  Pres- 
byterian Church.   U.S.A, 

Robert  W.  Moon,  Methodist  Church, 

A,  J,  Muste.  secretary  emeritus.  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett,  former  head  .American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

W.  Harold  Row,  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Culbert  G.  Rutenber.  American  Baptist 
Convention. 

J.  Harold  Sherk.  National  Service  B.  .ard 
for  Religious  Objectors, 

Walter  W    Sikes,  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Bishop  B  Julian  Smith.  Christian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman.  Methodist  Church. 

John  M.  Swomley.  Jr  .  Methodist  Church. 

Herman  Will.  Jr..  Methodist  Chtirch. 

The  Church  Peace  Mission  has  been 
specially  Involved  with  the  question  of  nu- 
clear-weapons tests. 

I.  American  Forum  for  Socialist  Educa- 
tion— chairman — New  York  Times.  May  13. 
1957.  page  12:  Dally  Worker,  May  13.  1957, 
page  1;  National  Guardian.  February  3.  1958. 
page  1. 

2  Appeal  for  Amnesty  for  Eleven  Com- 
munist Party  Leaders — signer — press  release. 
January  13.  1953. 

3.  Bronx  Socialist  Forum — speaker — Na- 
tional Guardian.  February  3,  1958,  page  11. 

4.  Christmas  Amnesty  Plea  for  Com- 
munists Convicted  Under  the  Smith  Act — 
Initiator — New  York  Times.  December  21. 
1955,  page  20. 

5.  Church  Peace  Mission — signer  of  state- 
ment on  nuclear  weapons  tests — press  release, 
December  2,  1957. 

6  Church  Peace  Mission  Statemsnt  Calling 
for  Cincellatlon  of  Nuclear  Tests — signer — 
press  release,  April  21.  1958 

7.  Clemency  Appeal  for  Green  and  Wins- 
ton— signer — New  York  Post.  Gepterr.ber  23, 
1958. 

8.  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Educa- 
tion— member  of  national  council—  letter- 
head, October  1,  1935. 

9,  Committee  for  Socialist  Unity — speaker 
at  United  Socialist  Rally  for  May  Day — Dally 
Worker.  April  30,  1957.  page  8 

10,  Consumers  National  Federation — spon- 
sor— program,  December  11-12    1937 

II.  EMssent — contributing  editor — letter- 
head.  May   1958 

12  Fellowshlj)  ot  Reconciliation — speaker 
at  fonim — Daily  Worker,  May  29.  1956,  page  1. 

13  Peilouship  of  Reconciliation — secre- 
tary emeritus — -letterhead.  January  1958 

14.  First  U.S.  Coi.gress  Agmnsi  War.  1&32 — 
member  of  arrajigements  comnL-tl-ee — Massa- 
chusetts hearings,  page  464. 
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15  Greater  New  Yorlc  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy — sponsor — leaflet,  April 
14,    1958 

16  Greater  New  York  Emers^ency  Confer- 
ence on  Inalienable  Rights — speaker — pro- 
gram. February  12,  1940 

17  Mellsh  Brief  Amicl  Curiae — signer — 
US    Supreme   Court,   January    11.    1951. 

18  Militant  Labor  Forum — speaker— Na- 
tional Guardian.  March  3.   1958.   page   10 

19  National  Associates — sp<onsor  of  din- 
ner-forum — program    May  25.  1952. 

20.  National  Committee  To  Aid  Victims 
of  German  Fascism — chairman— letterhead, 
July  3.   1934 

21.  National  Committee  To  Secure  Justice 
In  the  Rosenberg  Case — appealed  for  clem- 
ency— leaflet.  1953 

22  National  Scottsboro  Action  Commit- 
tee— member  of  executive  committee — Dally 
Worker.  May  3.  1933,  page  2. 

23  New  York  Committee  for  the  Harold 
Davies  MP  Meeting — sponsor;  speaker — let- 
terhead. September   11.  1958. 

24  New  York  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nu- 
clear Policy — speaker — leaflet.  April  11-19, 
1958 

25  Petition  to  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— signer — Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  January  7.  1959.  page  A8. 

26  Rosenberg  clemency  appeal — signer  of 
appeal  to  President  Truman — Dally  Worker. 
Jj,nuary  13,  195.3    page  2 

27  Scottsboro  Unity  Defense  Committee  — 
participated  in  meeting — Dally  Worker, 
April  18,  1933,  page  2 

28.  Socialist  Unity  Forvun — speaker  at  sym- 
posium— Worker,  January  13,  1957,  page  15. 

29  Statement  by  non-Communist  observ- 
ers at  Communist  Party  Convention,  stating 
that  the  convention  was  democratically  run 
and  assailing  Eastland  committee — signer — 
Dally  Worker,  February  25,  1957.  page  1. 

30  Symposium  on  socialism  in  America — 
participated  in — Worker,  August  26,  1956. 
page  4 

31  United  States  Congress  Against  War — 
member  of  arrangements  committee — letter- 
head of  National  Organizing  Committee, 
November  1.  1933 

32,  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom — signer  of  op>en  letter 
a.sklng  President  Eisenhower  to  call  off  H- 
bomb  tests — New  York  Times,  May  7,  1956. 
page  21:  Dailv  Worker,  May  8,  1956,  pages 
1.8 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND     I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  consrratulate  the  able  and 
distincxiished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  IS  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for 
the  valuable  information  he  has  brought 
to  Senators  and  to  the  American  people 
on  this  very  timely  and  pertinent  topic. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  thank  my  dis- 
tin?iaished  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Secoi'ity  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  by  special  resolution,  has 
been  instructed  to  investigate  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  our  country  and 
the  administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  From  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  facts  and  records 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  that  this  group  is  an  arm  of 
the  Communi.'^c  conspiracy  They  are 
agents  of  worldwide  communism,  who 
sow  strife  and  discord  in  this  country. 
A  Communist  movement  must  live  with 


decisions  that  must  be  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment They  desire  to  hurt  our  Gov- 
ernment m  the  eyes  of  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  do  not  realize 
what  the  real  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States  are. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  8.  1021  >  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
oppKJsed  to  title  I  of  S.  1021,  to  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. My  opposition  to  this  legislation  is 
based  on  many  grounds,  all  of  which 
I  propose  to  develop  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  But  it  is  well  to  start 
with  the  elemental  proposition  that  the 
$80  billion  annually  required  to  sustain 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if;  not  money  that  is  manu- 
factured or  created  by  the  Government. 
Government  is  parasitic  in  form  and 
sustains  itself  only  by  levying  tribute  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  the  income  and 
wealth  of  the  individual  citizens.  The 
reach  of  Federal  taxation  is  uniform 
against  the  50  States  and  the  countless 
local  communities  and  school  districts 
that  have  the  honor  and  responsibility 
of  supplying  educational  facilities  to  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  All  this  char- 
acter of  legislation  can  possibly  do  is 
to  force  citizens  to  transfer  their  dollars 
from  local  and  State  control  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  then  receive 
them  back  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
with  this  joker  attached — that  is.  that 
what  the  Federal  Government  finances 
it  is  inevitable  that  it  will  eventually 
control. 

Pious  claims  of  limited  programs. 
States  rights,  and  no  strings  attached 
are  repudiated  by  the  experience  of  his- 
tory. Just  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Department  of  Health.  Ekiucation.  and 
Welfare,  which  devised  and  prepared 
this  latest  program  and  would  be 
charged  with  its  administration.  This 
Department  did  not  even  exist  until 
April  1.  1953.  While  it  is  true  that  it  did 
incorporate  many  old  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus, many  of  which  render  useful  and 
valuable  service,  its  growth  has  been  gi- 
gantean.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  its  op- 
eration budget  amounted  to  $3,515,872.- 
000.  This  contrasts  with  $1,920  million 
that  was  required  in  1953  to  operate  the 
Department.  During  the  fiscal  year  of 
1960  the  average  number  of  employees 
totaled  62  958.     - 

I  propo.se  to  show  during  the  course 
of  my  remarks  that  this  agency  of  the 
Grovernment  has  been  both  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  to  enter  the  field  of 
direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
operation  of  public  school  systems  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Before  turning  to  some  of  the  details 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  point  up  more  of  the  fundamental  is- 
sues that  are  involved  in  this  attempt 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  invade  a 
new   field   of  public   assistance.     Those 


of  us  who  believe  deeply  and  sincerely 
in  the  concept  of  States  rights,  under 
which  certain  limited  and  sp>ecific  p>ow- 
ers  are  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  all  others  are  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people,  have  justifi- 
ably become  increasingly  alarmed  that 
we  are  entering  the  twilight  of  State 
sovereignty  without  any  definite  changes 
in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  increasing  and 
erosive  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  establishment  through 
the  combined  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  diminished  and  debilitated  the 
powers  of  the  States.  Education  is  one 
area  which,  up  until  this  time.  State  and 
local  authorities  have  had  the  sole  con- 
trol and  operational  responsibility  with- 
out interference  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest commentaries  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury that  the  same  character  of  restraint 
has  not  been  exercised  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  sincerity  I  say 
that  neither  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country  nor  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contemplates  that  the 
citizens  of  50  States  in  these  United 
States  be  pressed  together  in  one  con- 
glomerate mass,  but  when  this  Congress 
starts  funneling  money  into  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  countless  school 
districts  of  these  United  States,  this  is 
going  to  be  the  inevitable  result — one 
conglomerate  mass  of  people.  There 
are  those  equalitarians  amongst  us  who- 
full  well  realize  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  a  totally  centralized  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  the  first  step 
must  Inevitably  be  to  take  the  child 
away  from  the  family  and  make  him 
the  ward  of  the  state  through  a  univer- 
salized system  of  public  education. 
Control  of  our  school  system  under  the 
present  scheme  is  founded  in  the  citi- 
zens of  the  local  community.  Even 
though  the  several  States  participate  in 
the  educational  program  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  the  foundation  rock  of 
control  still  resides  with  the  members 
of  the  local  school  boards  and  trustees. 
Control  of  public  education  must  be  re- 
tained at  this  level  and  it  cannot  be  if 
we  now  open  the  door  to  gradual  fed- 
eralization. 

S.  1021  is  heralded  as  a  modest  bill.  It 
is  proposed  to  allot  to  the  States  $2,550 
million  at  the  rate  of  $850  million  per 
year  for  3  years.  This  Federal  assist- 
ance is  to  apply  for  teachers'  salaries, 
classroom  construction,  and  special  proj- 
ects in  our  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  If  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  this  country  is  in  such  a  deplor- 
able condition,  of  what  substantial  as- 
sistance can  $850  million  a  year  spread 
over  a  period  of  3  years  be  to  operational 
costs  in  excess  of  more  than  $16  billion 
a  year  which  is  now  expended  by  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  operate 
these  schools?  Whether  the  money  is 
expended  on  teachers'  salaries,  class- 
room construction,  or  special  projects,  it 
is  purely  and  simply  the  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  proponents  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  to  crack  the  door  and 
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make  this  Federal  as.'.istance  a  rtalily  so  are    150   school    districts    in   the   Stale.  11.     There  are  17.000  satisfactory  class - 

the  cornucopia  of  th?  Federal  Treasury  This  means  that  from  the  standpoint  of  rooms  m  the  right  location.     It  is  es- 

can  be  opened  wider  .md  wider  in  subse-  .school  operation  Mississippi  reduced  its  timated  that  2,000  additional  classrooms 

quent  years.  number  of  districts  m  a  period  of  6  ye;irs  are  needed  at  this  tune,  and  they  will  be 

Mr.  President.  I  came  from  a  State  from  2.094  to  150.  Proponents  of  the  provided, 
that  would  receive  as  much  under  the  Federal  aid  program  cry  out  that  one  of  This  great  school  building  and  roplace- 
terms  of  this  bill  on  a  per  student  basis  the  great  uses  this  money  can  be  put  to  ment  program  represents  an  honest  and 
as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Missis-  is  the  reduction  of  the  existing  number  sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
sippl's  allotted  share  amounts  to  $27.79  of  school  districts  in  the  separate  States  pie  of  Mississippi  to  provide  adequate 
per  pupil.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  and  the  reorganization  of  these  districts  educational  facilities  for  all  the  chil- 
there  Is  one  State  and  the  District  of  into  economical  operational  entities,  dren  of  the  State.  Less  than  30  per- 
Columbia  that  will  re<ielve  only  $9.26  per  What  is  urged  now  for  other  States  has  cent  of  the  entire  amount  has  been  ex- 
pupil  over  the  3 -year  jieriod.  been  achieved  in  Mississippi  and  wii.h-  pended  for  the  benefit  of  white  school 

Other  low  States  are  New  York.  $10.90  out  Federal  aid.  children  while  more  than  70  percent  has 

p>er  pupil:  Delaware.  $10.59;  New  Jersey,  The  original  reorganizational  law  in  been  utilized  to  supply  or  replace  class- 

$11.98;  California.  $12  45;  Illinois.  $13.11:  Mississippi   provided    that   each    school  rooms   for   Negro   children.     The   ratio 

Massachusetts.     $13  38;      and     Nevada,  district  would  receive  $12  per  child  in  of  these  expenditures  between  white  and 

$13.65  per  pupil.     The  original  bill  re-  average  daily  attendance  and  an  addi-  Negro     children     becomes    even     more 

garding  allotments  was  changed  to  de-  tional  $3  for  each  Negro  child  in  average  marked  when  the  average  daily  attend - 

lete  subsections  providing  for  a  $15  mini-  daily  attendance  until  1964  for  the  con-  ance  is  taken  into  consideration.     Aver- 

mum  allotment  per  rublic  school  pupil,  struction  of  school  buildings.    The  State  age  daily  attendance  is  the  base  upon 

and  the  formula  was  further  broadened  provides  56,660,000  annually  from  sales  which  all  school  operations  are  founded. 

to  include  all  school-age  children — 5  to  tax  collections  to  finance  the  prognan.  Since  the  school  year  of  1954-55,  this 

17  years.     The  comndttee  modified  the  and  the  law  sets  a  limit  of  $80  millior  in  is  a  statistical  record  of  average  daily 

allotment  formula  in  order  to  achieve  an  bonds  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  attendance: 

equalization  ratio  of  ?  to  1,  regardless  of  one  time.    Districts  are  required  to  sub-  Average  daily  attendance 

the  amount  appropriated.  mit  long-range  plans  for  needed  school  ^^^white           Negro 

I  do  not  pretend   to  understand  the  construction.     These  plans  indicate  the     1954-65 237,865        204,826 

need   and   necessity   for   this   elaborate  number  of  satisfactory  classrooms  avail-     1955-56 240,346        203,188 

system  of  formulistic  allocation  of  funds,  able  for  the  children  of  each  race,  the     1956-67 241.889        207,004 

I  was  opposed  to  the  way  the  bill  was  number  that  are  to  be  constructed  for     1957-58 242,413       201  756 

originally  drafted  just  as  much  as  I  am  each  race,  and  the  total  number  that     ^958-59 256,468       216.562 

opposed  to  it  in  its  present  form  even  will  be  available  for  each  race  when  the  Since   the    school    year    1941-42,    the 

though  the  per  pupil  allotment  in  the  Plan  is  completed.  average  salary  of  white  classroom  teach- 

State    of    Mississippi    was    considerably  After  the  reorganization  of  the  dis-  ers   has   increased    from   $735.39   for    a 

higher  under  the  bill  as  introduced.  tricts  went  Into  effect,  the  greatest  need  school  year  to  $3,362.61  in  1958-59.    The 

Mississippi  is  one  of  the  States  that  was  for  Negro  school  facilities.     In  ap-  average     salary    for    Negro    classroom 

was  not  satisfied  with  its  public  school  proving    applications    for    school    con-  teachers  has  increased  from  $232.93  in 

system  and  the  token  of  its  dissati.sfac-  struction  the  commission  takes  into  con-  1941-42  to  $2,677.50  in  1958-59.    The  dis- 

tion  Is  refiected  in  the  remarkable  and  sideration  the  equality  of  facilities  and  crepancy  between   the  present    averaee 

phenomenal  strides  t!iat  have  been  made  for  that  reason  in   many   cases  Negro  salai-y  of  Negro  and  white  teachers  is  not 

by  the  State  in  the  field  of  public  educa-  school  buildings  were  constructed  first,  to  be  found  m  the  base  pay.     It  arises 

tion  over  the  last  decide.     This  has  been  Square  feet  per  student  in  elementary  from  the  fact  Uiat  certain  achievements 

done  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  schools  was  limited  to  65  feet  and  in  sec-  in  teacher  preparation  such  as  a  master's 

the  Federal  Government  and  the  citi-  ondary  schools  to  85  feet.    The  cost  per  degree  and  summer  work  in  normals  and 

zens  of  Mississippi  have  cheerfully  con-  square  foot  was  limited  iQ^7.50.    Missis-  universities  permits  a  teacher  to  obtain 

tributed   a   greater   proportion   of   their  sippi  can  build  superior  sOiools  under  a  a  higher  base  pay  than  those  with  just 

tax  dollar  r>er  $100  p-er  capita  wealth  to  $7.50  per  square  foot  limitation.    An  ele-  the  primary  certificate.    In  the  primary. 

the  cause  of  public  education  than  have  mcntary  school  constructed  entirely  with  elementary,    and    secondary   system    of 

the  citizens  of  any  other  State  in  the  State  funds  was  required  to  use  a  cafe-  schools  in  Mississippi  there  are  a  total  of 

United  States.     In  1!)51  there  were  2.094  torium  rather  than  a  cafeteria  and  an  10.277  white  teachers  and   7.217  Negro 

school  districts,  with   3.884   schools  lo-  auditorium.    This  is  a  plan  that  might  teacheis. 

cated  in  those  districts  throughout  the  well  be  followed  everywhere  because  it  For  the  school  year  1958-59,  the  ex- 
State  of  Mississippi,  1.409  of  those  certainly  works  very  satlsfpctorily  in  our  penditures  for  public  education  in  Mis- 
schools  were  one-room  schools.  There  State.  A  secondary  school  was  required  sissippi  amounted  to  $88,920,254.  Of 
were  4.387  classrooms  which  were  en-  to  use  a  combination  auditorium-gym-  u^ig  total  the  State  contributed'$48,176,- 

tirely   unsatisfactory.     Some    were    not  na.'^ium  rather  than  an  auditorium  and     795-   textbooks State.  $1,120,328:  local 

owned  by  the  districts,  but  by  churches,  gymnasium.    Buildings  had  to  be  insured  communities    contributed.     $37  861150; 

and  so  forth.     There  were  2,000  class-  for  their  full   insurable  value  and,  for  Federal  Government.  $1  761  980. 

rooms  in  the  State  that  had  an  average  that  reason,  buildings  have  had  to  be  state  expenditures  for  the  support  of 

of  40  or  more  students  per  room.     These  fiie  resistant.  primaiy  and  secondary  public  education 

classrooms  were  located  in  and  near  the  From  1946  through  1954  the  State  of  have  increased  from  $5  950.000  for  1941- 

clties.     Some  of  the  school  buildings  In  Mississippi  spent  approximately  S75  mil-  42  to  the  more  than  $48  million  for  the 

the  State  had  empty  classrooms,  due  to  lion  for  school  construction.     Since  re-  1953-59  year 

the  fact  that  people  were  moving  from  organization,   the   State   has   approved  Most  of  that  has  gone  for  Negro  edu- 

rural  areas  into  or  near  the  cities.     It  approximately  $85  million  in  State  funds,  calion 

was  estimated  that  approximately  6.600  and    local    districts    have    issued    bonds  -po  compare  the  progress  Uiat  is  being 

classrooms  would  be  needed  before  the  for  more  than  $60  million.     Some  dis-  niade   in   Mississippi   schools   with   the 

1959  school  year  in  order  to  replace  un-  tricts  have  added  local  funds  to  State  schools  in  other  States  we  find  that  in 

satisfactory  classrooms  and  to  provide  funds  in  order  to  provide  a  better  type  1949-50    total  expenditure  per  pupil  in 

for  increased  attendance  in  urban  areas,  of  building  or  in  order  to  proride  addi-  everyday  attendance  was  $86  40      Tins 

In    1953   the   legislature    passed    laws  tional    facilities.      Approximately    4.750  increased  per  pupii  by  li<59-60  10  $289.60, 

that  provided  for  a  complete  reorgani-  classrooms    have   been   completed    with  ^  percentagewise  increase  of  236  2  per- 

zation  of  school  districts  in  the  State.  State  aid  since  reorganization  and  ap-  cent.     The  closest  States  to  Mississippi 

All  districts  were  abolished.     A  survey  proximately   1,000   are  now  under  con-  in  percentage  of  increase  arc  nn  le  Uian 

was  made  of  each  coimty  and  districts  struction.    More  than  40  percent  of  the  100  points  behind. 

had  to  be  reorganizi?d  prior  to  July  1.  children  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  The  entire  picture  of  school  expendi- 

1957.     The   district   reorganization    was  now  attending  schools  in  buildings  that  tures  in  the  so-called  poor  States  of  the 

completed  in  June  1957.  and  now  there  have  been  constructed  since  World  War  United  States  is  most  illuminating.    The 
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27  poorer  States  in  the  Nation — those 
with  less  than  S2.000  per  capita  per  per- 
sonal income  in  1950  increased  school 
operating  expenditures  from  $.585,263.- 
319  in  1941  to  $3,291,902,681  in  1950. 
This  IS  an  increase  of  562  percent  and  in 
two   States   the   increase   exceeds    1.000 


two 


percent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  chart  reflecting  school  expenditures 
in  the  so-i'alled  poor  States  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.\iiLE  G9. —  School  expenditures  by  'poor"  Stales  ' 


State 

Current  expen'iiturps  (ex(  lu'ling  inti-rvst  and 
capital  otitlay) 

Inpn-ti'X"  from 
1940  to  I960 

P«>r-Tnt  of 
incr\-ax- 

lMO-^1  > 

1951-.52  • 

1959-60 > 

K 
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\ 
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.V 
Ic 
T 
U 
N 
V 
V 
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I< 

V 
L 

a 
^ 
1 

K 
N 

i> 
A 

s 

> 

arr^'is                             ........ .•... 

$28,483,642 

18,  345,  9.57 

20,0X1.241 

46,033.791 

8,510.619 

10,  454, 376 
38.0,59,231 
78,  537.  608 

9.  889.  088 

8.542,462 
24,  442,  447 

4,  799.  601 
30. 972.  567 

8,  422. 606 

9.436,217 
26.  .5.55, 339 
23, 332, 82.5 
24,  s85,  021 

8.  .577.  21 7 
24,  494. 306 
23,915,3.55 
34.491.163 
11.848,029 
21).  M.5.  .590 

16. 060,  356 

11,  J77,741 
13,  968. 924 

$70,  000. 000 
44.200,000 
89,387.941 

127.505.500 
33.  ,<i75.  900 
28,  ,5;i  1.309 

10,5.  OOO.  noo 

2.5;*.  033,  439 
28,  300.  000 
28,330.000 
85,000,000 
12,  4a5,  325 
87.  850,  534 

22,  500,  000 
24,  622.  536 
68,  162,  876 
94.013.005 
93.  000.  000 

23,  468,  295 
79,  100,  000 
67, 000,  000 

121,090,987 
26, 857,  969 

*  67.  000. 000 
59,  107.  584 

«38,300,0ai 
40,880,488 

$1.5.5.000,000 

82.  00t»,  000 

260,  j^\  000 

251,300,000 

99,6.5.5.  W 

<  ,5,5,  SOO,  OOO 

200.  000.  000 

599,  570.  000 

72.  886, 000 

71.  500.  000 

196,414,000 

21,387,00 

150,  .500,  000 

40,  937. 000 

.56. 300,  000 

103.101.000 

230.  895,  OOf) 

1H4.  375.  000 

42.400.(1011 

160.  00«.),  000 

120.876,0011 

230.  000.  «¥) 

46,  UOO,  IX)0 

•  152.000,000 

110,000,000 

83,  ,541,000 

99,  764,  OOO 

$126,516.3,58 

63.  6.54, 04^1 

240.  8»3,  759 

205.  266.  209 

91.144.381 

45.  34.5.  624 

It "■'! 

t  .^       '   •*   ,      ■      J 

62,  \ti>i.  63« 
171.  971.  .55.1 

16.  .587.  399 
119.  .527,  4;a 

.,    ,      r,    ,       „,, 

207,562!  175 
159.  4'W.  97'* 

i     -         -.  . 

:<•■    .•»..  '<~i< 
19%.5<»«.)437 
34.151.971 
131.5.54.410 
9.3, 939.  644 
71.863,2.59 
S5,  795, 076 

444   17 

♦»hraska       .  — ... - -- 

346.96 

lorida            ... . . ... - 

1,  199  5.5 

innt'sots                   ........_....-... 

445.  90 

rizon  3                          ....... -...-- 

1,070,95 

tooUins  -  .. . 

433.75 

12.5  .50 

(.63.  42 

tah          —  - 

637.  la 

ew  Mexico 

ireinia            

736.99 
703  58 

ermont              .  

:i45  60 

klahotntk-                     

385.91 

laho 

;«6.  04 

496.64 

rpst  Virginia        .  

•2h8.  -2.5 

oiiisiana    

8H9.  57 

leoreia  .      

640.91 

[orth  Dakota 

304.33 

ennessec _ 

.V53.  21 
4^)5  43 

iorth  COTolina.      

.566.  H4 

nuLh  Djffiota            - 

288.25 

643.44 

outh  CiiroUna .'. 

rkansas - 

dississiDDi 

584.92 
615.  39 
614.  18 

Total            -  — 

585, 263, 319 

1.818,523.688 

3.877.  16*;  000 

3.291,902.68; 

•e2.47 

'  Includes  all  States  with  per  capita  personal  income  under  $2,000  in  19.«9. 

'  By  David  T.  Blost>,  l".''.  OfBce  of  Education.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Waahington,  D.C. 

»  Research  Division.  National  Kdumtion  Association. 

*  National  Education  Association  Kesearch  Division  estimates. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  this 
is  a  record  of  achievement  in  which  these 
States  can  take  justifiable  pride,  and  in- 
sofar as  my  ow.ti  State  is  concerned,  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  only  leave 
us  alone  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will 
continue  to  maice  this  kind  and  char- 
acter of  protjress 

Neither  the  language  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution nor  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country  ever  intended  for  public 
education  to  be  in  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  education  was  recognized  as 
being  a  necessary  foundation  stone  upon 
which  a  free  republic  and  an  enlightened 
civilized  counti-y  should  be  built,  but 
it  was  further  recognized  that  children 
were  first  and  foremost  members  of  a 
family  group  and  that  the  re.sponsibility 
for  education  lay  with  the  family  and 
the  local  community 

The  obligation  of  the  States  toward 
education  was  recognized  even  before  the 
inception  of  the  United  States.  Thomas 
Jefferson  submitted  a  bill  to  establish 
a  general  system  of  free  public  schools 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I>endence — 1779 — and  drafted  a  similar 
proposal  40  years  later — September  9. 
1817  Much  further  back  there  was  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
regard  to  education,  as  early  as  1647. 
The  oldest  State  constitution  in  effect 
today,  that  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in 
1780.   provides    that: 

I     It   shall    be    the    duty    of    legislatures    and 
magistrates,    In    ail    future    periods    of    thla 


Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  Interests  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminars 
of  them,  e.speclally  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, public  schools  and  grammar  schools 
in   the  towns,   •    •    • 

Carter  Davidson,  a  president  of  Union 
College  and  a  profound  student  in  the 
field  of  education,  made  this  comment 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
said: 

Education  was  not  left  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  tlie  United  States  because  nobody 
thought  about  education,  I  cant  believe 
that  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia  In 
1787,  Including  men  like  Franklin  and  Madi- 
son and  others,  who  were  very  conscious  of 
education  In  their  own  lives  and  the  life 
of  the  Nation,  left  out  education  Just  because 
they  didn't  think  of  it,  I  believe  it  was 
omitted  because  they  felt  this  was  one  of 
the  concerns  that  must  be  left  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  therefore,  it  Is  the  States,  the 
local  governments,  and  private  phllantrophy 
which  were  Intended  to  be  the  support  of 
education  In  America. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  ratified  by  Congress  on  July  7, 
1958, provides: 

The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  State,  or  Its  govern- 
mental subdivisions,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  any  lands  granted  herein  for  educational 
purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  school, 
college  or  university. 


A  substantially  similar  provision  has 
been  a  part  of  the  admission  act  of  every 
new  State  since  South  Dakota  was  ad- 
mitted on  November  2,  1889 

In  view  of  the  omnivorous  growth 
and  development  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  direction,  control,  and 
administration  it  has  now  extended  in- 
to so  many  areas  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  even  social  life  of  the  citi- 
zenry, it  is  ridiculous  for  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  to  argue  that 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785,  which 
authorized  land  grants  for  school  pur- 
poses, is  even  remotely  a  precedent  for 
this  present  proposed  plan  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education.  The  history  of 
the  disposal  of  federally  owned  lands  is 
most  interesting.  At  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  creation  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States 
owned  no  land.  The  Thirteen  States 
held  all  nonappropriated  lands,  includ- 
ing claims  to  the  unsettled  aresis  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 

As  Hibbard  points  out  in  his  book  on 
public  land  policies,  Jefferson  and  oth- 
ers were  trying  to  devise  a  means  of  at- 
tracting pioneers  to  move  west  and  set- 
tle the  virgin  lands.  A  resolution  was 
offered  and  passed  in  the  Continental 
Congress  calling  on  the  States  to  do- 
nate their  western  lands  to  the  Confed- 
eration. Seven  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  which  owned  western  lands; 
namely.  New  York,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Connecticut  ceded,  be- 
tween 1781  and  1802.  about  268  million 
acres.  Congress  considered  numerous 
plans  of  inducing  families  to  migrate 
to  the  west  to  lands  which  were  then 
hard  of  access,  dangerous,  and  of  doubt- 
ful value.  Attempts  were  made  to  sell 
land,  but  they  broughi  few  buyers  As 
Marion  Clawson  reports  in  "Uncle  Sam's 
Acres."  there  simply  was  no  real  mar- 
ket for  Federal  lands  in  this  period. 
There  were  then  devised  over  a  period 
of  years  the  systems  whereby  home- 
steads were  granted,  military  bounties 
were  given,  and  other  methods  were  de- 
vised to  make  the  occupancy  of  these 
lands  attractive  to  settlers.  One  of  these 
methods  was  reserving  the  16th  section 
of  every  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools  within  the  same  town- 
ship. The  very  character  of  the  reser- 
vation emphasizes  the  degree  wherein 
Congress  recognized  that  public  educa- 
tion was  tied  irrevocably  to  the  local 
community.  The  increase  or  profit  off 
of  an  area  of  land  1  square  mile  was 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  36 -square - 
mile  township. 

The  Original  States  of  the  Union, 
with  the  addition  of  five  others.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Maine,  Texas,  and  Ver- 
mont, had  no  public  lands  and  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  this  Federal  bounty. 
The  areas  in  which  school  land  grants 
were  made  available  contained  a  bare 
15  percent  of  the  American  p>eople  in 
1800  H.  C  Taylor,  writing  in  the  •Edu- 
cational Significance  of  the  Early  Fed- 
eral Land  Ordinances."  remarks: 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  clear  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  committee  or 
of  Congress  of  the  full  significance  of  this 
educational  provision.  Apparently.  It  was 
viewed  only  as  a  selling  point  for  the  dls- 
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posal  of  the  wc.<?tern  lands  m  compact  settle-  teaching  of  certain  vocational  skills,  free  .societv  If  State-=  a'-p  to  be  oblit- 
ments.  The  thought  of  laying  h  permanent  particularly  m  fields  in  which  the  con-  erated  and  the  pohticai  economic  and 
foundation  for  a  public-  schoo  system  seems  h,,o»  -^f  ♦k^  ..  ...  ^  .„„„j  j  .  ,  ,  /  ^  .  tJ^jn^n-ai.  fcuiiuuiic,  aiiu 
not  to  have  entered  luto  the  discussion  of  ^"^  °^  ^^^  ^  demanded  greater  pro-  .social  life  of  this  country  is  to  be  dic- 
the  matter.  duction.  such  as  defense  industries  and  tated  and  controlled  by  the  Central 
»,     r,^  ,-««  ««„               ,,      .,  agriculture  Government,  we  will  be  no  longer  a  free 

Approximately  77.1)00.000  acres  of  land  All  of  us  who  come  from  agriculliral  people   under   the  structure  of   govern- 

were  eventually  granted  to  the  States  for  areas  of  the  United  States  must  acmit  ment  now  devised   by  the   Constitution 

public  school  purp>0!5es   under   the    16th  that    the    Smith-Hughes    program    has  of  the  United  States,    The  greatest  trag- 

section  reservation.  achieved  many  of  the   worthwhile  pur-  edy  of  the  20th  century  1."=  that  ;he  basic 

In  all.  more  than  1.031  million  acres  of  poses   for  which  it   was  established.     It  structure  of  government  is  bei-e  changed 

public    lands    were    disposed    of    in    the  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  program  by   judicial   decrees    and    constitutional 

following  manner:  wojild  have  achieved  far  greater  results  interpretations    of    Federal   power    that 

Million  had  it  not  been  for  the^extreme  degree  are  absolutolv  contrarv  not  onlv  to  the 

Homesteads                                                    286  '^^  Federal  control  that  has  been  e>:er-  written  word  but  the  intent  and  mean- 

states.  for  schcioTs'ind  otoVr'puriiii^i"'-  185  ^^^^^  '"  ^^^  administration  of  the  pro-  ing  of  the  Constitution  as  it  wa.^  written 

Railroad  construction 131  sr&m.  by  our  forefathers  and  adopted  by  the 

Military  bounties  and  private  claims 96  Regulations  and  controls  in  vocational  people 

Timber  and  stone  grams. 35  education  are  detailed.  cumt)ersome.  and  Not   only   does   the    10th   amendment 

Cash  and  mUcellaneous .300  strict      The  amount  involved  equals  only  reserve    to    the    States    and    the    people 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  rail-  ^    fraction    of    1    percent    of    all    public  thereof  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 

roads  of  this  country  received  53'^  mil-  school  expenditures.     Arthur  B    Moehl-  United   States   by   the  Cc.istitution  nor 

lion  acres  more  thar  did  the  townships  "^^^-   ^  ^'^   ^^^  "School   Adminisira-  prohibited   by   it  to  the  States,  but  the 

in  the   16th  section  grants  "°"'     describes  Federal  control  of  voca-  9th   amendment,  which  has  received  so 

I  do  not  see  how  even  those  with  the  ^^°^^^  education  as  follows:  Httle  attention  either  in  judicial  decision 

most  vivid  imaginatitm  could  character-  "^^^  Federal  authority  dominates  and  ap-  or  political  discussion,  is  even  more  .sig- 

ize  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Fed-  Proves  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sute  niflcant,   in  view  of  the  present   debate 

eral   Government    with    any    intent    to  ^Jfo^s'^^hT"  n^uiJn^'^e^S^  on  Federal  a^istance  to  education.     It 

enter  the  field  of  general  assistance  to  state  supervuion  over  community  pTJ^'ai^s  P'^^'^^^  ^^a^" 

public  education  at  either  the  primary,  totally  foreign   to  the  American  concept  of  "^^^  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 

secondary,    or    higher    education    level,  community  competence  to  manage  its  own  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 

Just    as    the    Government    wanted    rail-  education  affairs      The  centralization  of  edu-  "''  disparage  others  retained   by  the  people 

roads  built,  it  wanted  vacant  land  occu-  ca^'onfl  authority  m  Washington  under  the  Nothing  can  be  closer  to  the  rights  of 

pied,  and  a  source  of  income  to  a  town-  operation  of  the  vocational  acts   is  an   ex-  j      neoole  ai  the  level  of  the  -rassrooi^ 

an    inducement    for    settlers   to    buy    or  „al  control  to  other  aspecu  of  public  in-  tion.  be  it  public  or  private      That  the 

homestead  within  a  township.  struction.  people  are  beginning  to  have  an  innate 

The  land-grant  college  program   has  ^u,«r,  «f  tv,ic  o»r„     k^^u  ^^'^r  and  distrust  even  todav  of  public 

never  grown  to  any  proportions      After  ^,J",f Jjf^^^Jl  ^'^  °^  ^^''  "^"'^  ^^^^  education  is  indicated  by  the  enormous 

almost   100  years,  it  totals  less  than  10  Mr.  Moehlman  said.  growth    of    private    schools    throughout 

million    out   of   over    5    billion   annually  One  of   the   worst  outcomes   of   federally  t^^e   United    States       Over   th"   past    "^0 

outlayed  for  higher  education      Histori-  f °^:';'^!f^  P"^ii^„^"^^''°"  If  ^f '  "^"f^  \^^  years,  while  enrollment  in  public  school"- 

cally,  it  IS  interesting  to  note'  that  Presi-  fetching  profession   has  gradually   adjusted  ^                           percent    in  the  same  time 

^-^f  D,,^v,„„„„   ...      ^   .K„      .^    ..  «i   ,,-♦  ^o  these  conditions,  new  executive  controls  "*^  giuwii  iz  pt-iceiiL.  iii  ine  same  Lime 

dent  Buchanan  %eto«.d  the  original  act.  patterned  on  the  vocational  pattern  will  be  Penod    private    enrollment    has    jumped 

stating  that  extended   to  other  areas  of   elementary-.sec-  147  percent.     If  the  present  course  and 

Congress   does   not    possess   the   power   to  ondary  education,  and  the  integrity  of  pub-  tendencies  now  inherent  in  the  attitude 

appropriate   money   in   the   Treasury,  raised  He   education   as   a   State   function   will    be  of    the    Federal    Government    to    public 

by  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  seriously  imperiled.  educat  on  in  the  States  is  not  reversed 

'Z  'respecu^Tlt^L''''"*""^  '''"  "^^'^  °'  J^^t  as  the  MorrUl  Act  and  the  Smith-  a  147  percent  groulh  m  the  enrollment 

Hughes  Act  were  war  measures,  the  GI  o^  students  in  private  educational  insti- 

The  Morrill   Act   v  as  originally   sug-  educational  plan  was  aLso  the  result  of  a  I'Jtions  is  minuscule  compared  to  what  is 

gested  and  approved  not  for  the  support  great  World  War.  wherein  the  Federal  going  to  happen. 

of  higher  education,  but  because  Con-  Government  was  repaying  a  debt  and  Mr  President.  I  mention  these  dis- 
gress  was  not  satisfietl  with  the  curricu-  obligation  that  it  owed  to  its  young  mi.n-  tasteful  subjects  because  the  presently 
lum  of  existing  colleges  which  primarily  hood  who  served  in  and  survived  the  pending  bill  on  Federal  assistance  to 
offered  cla.v^ical  and  cultural  programs,  conflict.  This  prgoram  involves  spec  .fie  public  education  is  a  threshold  meas- 
Granus  were  ofT^-red  to  the  States  for  the  grants  to  individuals,  and  there  could  be  ure — an  instrument  by  which  the  door 
establLshment  and  maintenance  of  col-  no  possible  reason  or  Justification  for  can  be  cracked  and  the  dike  can  be  pen- 
leges  for  the  agncult  iral  and  mechani-  Federal  interference  in  the  field  of  pub-  etialed  so  that  a  trickle  will  flow  m  an 
cal  arts  The  law  specified  the  broad  Uc  education  generally.  area  and  over  ground  not  yet  covered 
type  of  curriculum  and  the  class  of  it  is  the  cold  war  that  has  increased  by  the  Federal  goliath  Involved  herein 
students  served.  agitation  for  additional  grants  for  spe-  far  more  than  Federal  expenditures,  as 

When  the  original  a: t  was  resubmitted  cial  purposes,  such  as  tho.se  contained  important    as    they    are.    i?    principle— 

and  passed,  it  was  duiing  the  CivU  War,  in  the  National  Defeiise  Elducation  Act  principles  that  challenge  the  foundation 

and  a  provision  was  added  for  mandatoiy  of  1958.     The  avowed  intention  of  tiiis  of  our  structure  of  government     This  is 

military  training.  act  is  to  compete  with  Russia  in  scien-  tiie  hour,  the  time,  and  the  place  where 

In  the  past,  as  it  is  today,  land  grant  tific   achievements.     The  preamble  ce-  those  who  believe  that  there  are  some 

funds  account  for  only  a  small  fraction  cl^res   the   purpose   to   be   to   meet    the  powers  left  to  the  States  and  the  people 

of    the    revenues    of    benefiting    mstitu-  present  emergency  in  national  defense  should   stand   up   and   be  counted,   and 

tions.    This  is  the  only  reason  that  these  Although  .^heduled  to  expire  in  4  years,  counted   in   opposition   to   the   proposed 

grants  have  not   led  :o  Federal  control  this  program    like  all  others  instituted  ^i^ 

and   administration   of   the   educational  by  the  Federal  Government,  will  prcb-  Mr.    President,    I    have    .said    before 

institutions.  ably  be  continued  on  a  peiTnanent  ba,U£.  and  I  repeat,  and  will  repeat  again,  and 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  enacted  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  we  cin  again,  and  again,  that  pious  denials  in 
in  1917.  just  prior  to  the  enti-y  of  the  never  compete  with  Russia  in  any  field  inojw.'^ed  legislation  of  any  intent  for  the 
United  States  into  V/orld  War  I.  and  where  we  attempt  to  emulate  m  the  Feder.il  Government  to  control  and  ad- 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Mornll  free  world  tecliniques  employed  by  a  minister  the  funds  therein  being  appro- 
Act  was  adopted  Congress  was  not  sat-  Communist  state  If  the  framework  of  priated.  are  as  meaningless  as  anj-  words 
isfied  with  the  curricula  that  concen-  republican  government  in  this  country  that  could  ever  be  written.  Ei-en  phil- 
trated  too  much  on  academic  subject,s  has  any  meaning  at  all.  free  people  m\.st  anthropic  institutions  that  make  grants 
Federal    funds    were    approved    for   the  continue  to  compete  with  everyone  in  a  for  various  purposes  are  inevitably  going 
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to  put  strings  on  the  money  that  they 
tfive  away.  They  would  be  foolish  if 
thev  did  not.  As  far  as  the  Federal 
Qovernment  is  concerned,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized this  as  an  elementary  proposition 
in  those  vast  areas  of  our  economic  hfe 
where  Federal  moneys  subsidized  pn- 
\ate  or  public  activity.  As  early  as  1942 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
-Stated  in  the  case  of  V/ickard  v.  Fil- 
burn  '317  U.S.  111>  : 

It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  proc^«!s  for  G^v- 
ernment  to  re^Jiate  that  which  It  subsi- 
dizes. 

While  I  personally  have  many  differ- 
ences, at  least  with  the  presently  con- 
stituted Supreme  Court,  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  quarrel  with  tliis  very  elemen- 
tary statement  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  in  line  with  commonscnse  and  hu- 
man experience. 

We  now  have  a  bill  that  proposes  to 
grant  Federal  funds  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary public  education  institutions  for 
school  construction,  teachers  salaries, 
and  special  projects  The.«;e  three  fields 
open  wide  the  door  for  the  form  and 
character  of  Federal  supervision  and 
control  in  every  school  district  in  the 
United  Stato.- 

One  witness  testifying  against  the  bill 
suggested  a  few  of  the  areas  of  control 
involved  would  be  policy  decisions  and 
controls  affecting  the  trainuig  and  li- 
censing of  teachers,  pay  scales  for  teach- 
ers and  administrator.s,  schoc^l  district 
organization,  a  national  school  board, 
compulsory  kindergarten  and  nurseries, 
compulsory  driver  education,  standards 
for  school  buildings  and  buses,  and 
federally  approved  cumculums  and  text- 
books. This  list  could  be  extended  ad 
infinitum.  No  amount  of  policy?  decla- 
rations can  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  pronouncement  that 
the  Government  can  regulate  that  which 
ic  subsidizes. 

All  of  us  might  agree  that  social  se- 
curity which  is  also  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  a  beneficial  program,  but  who 
among  us  can  help  but  mourn  for  the 
sad  experience  of  the  Mennonite  breth- 
ren in  Pennsylvania  who  ask  nothing 
and  want  nothing  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  to  follow  their  conscience 
and  the  dictates  of  their  religion,  being 
hounded,  hara.ssed.  and  bankiupt  by  tax 
collectors  seeking  to  force  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  that  will  support 
someone  else  and  of  which  they  want  no 
part.  Where  will  the  family  be  if  the 
tentacles  of  Federal  control  over  public 
education  reach  to  the  point  where  these 
Mennonites  now  find  themselves  en- 
meshed in   the  social  security   laws? 

I  am  not  alone  in  charging  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  enter  the  field  of  assistance  to  educa- 
tion without  exercising  over  this  field  an 
ever-increa.^ing  degree  of  control,  super- 
vision, and  standardization.  A  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
ajid  Welfare  said : 

An  Anglo-Saxon  rubric  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, reiterated  In  the  sacred  document 

of   free  g 'verTiment,   is   that  along  with  the 


granting    z>t   supply    (appropriation*   In   to- 
days language  I    goes  responsibility  for  how 

•.he  m  ^;iey  is  spent. 

To  depart  from  this  rubric,  to  give 
grants  in  aid  to  any  fimction.  including 
higher  education,  would  in  the  long  run 
defeat  self-government  as  certainly  as 
would  the  future  neglect  of  higher  edu- 
cation. No  one  responsible  for  higher 
education  and  believing  in  its  Impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  self-govern- 
ment would  demand  funds  on  his  own 
terms. 

The  Nations  Schools  in  describing  the 
trend  said: 

The  Federal  pattern  for  the  future  may 
be  more  earmarked  legislation,  like  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educational  Act.  rather  than 
broad  general  grants  to  the  States.  Congress 
seldom  releases  money  to  schools  or  to  any 
other  agency,  without  asserting  some  con- 
trol over  how  It  Is  spent. 

The  presently  proposed  bill  completely 
reverses  this  described  policy  of  ear- 
marked legislation  and  moves  head  on 
into  general  grants  to  the  States,  teach- 
ers salaries,  school  construction,  and  spe- 
cial projects. 

A  former  Commi.ssioner  of  Education 
argues  in  efTect  that  if  you  do  not  have 
Federal  control  accompanying  Federal 
aid  you  will  not  improve  the  character 
and  quality  of  education.     He  says: 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  presented  to  us 
arguments  Indicating  that  there  will  be  no 
Federal  control  accompanying  Federal  aid. 
Alongside  we  find  evidence  showing  the  In- 
adequacy and  Inequality  of  education  In 
States  able  to  support  a  good  educational 
program  and  evidence  of  Inefflclcnt  or  Inade- 
quate efforts  by  the  States  to  eradicate  In- 
equality and  IneflBclency  within  their  bor- 
ders. If  there  is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal 
control  accompanying  Federal  aid,  what  right 
have  we  to  expect  a  major  Improvement  of 
the  education  within  States  under  the  same 
leadership  as  they  now  have?  Thus,  if 
Federal  aid  Is  to  bring  about  better  schools 
It  seems  apparent  that  there  must  be  some 
Federal  control. 

What  an.swer  can  the  proponents  of 
thi.s  present  bill  give  to  this  former  US. 
Commissioner's  testimony.  If  the  pres- 
ently proposed  grants  can  achieve  a  ma- 
jor improvement  of  education  within  the 
States  without  Federal  controls  then  for 
what  purpose  are  they  made?  The 
question  an.swers  itself.  We  are  all  told 
to  beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  This 
is  a  gift  that  would  simply  stick  the 
finger  to  the  flypaper.  After  the  con- 
tact is  first  made  nature  will  take  care 
of  itself  and  the  web  will  be  spun  to 
completely  enmesh  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts into  the  skein  of  Federal  control. 

On  the  simple  point  of  raising  teach- 
ers salaries,  if  the  increased  portion  of 
the  salary  made  possible  by  F^jderal  aid 
was  removed  after  3  years,  would  it  be 
supplied  by  the  local  district  or  would 
the  intolerable  pressure  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  repeat  the  appro- 
priation? There  is  no  doubt  about  what 
the  teachers  would  expect.  Secretary 
Ribicoff,  testifying  before  the  House  sub- 
committee on  the  proposed  bill,  had  the 
figures  that  would  demonstrate  how 
much  various  States  could  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  their  teachers  by  applying  the 
proceeds  of  the  allotment  for  this  pur- 


pose. For  instance,  as  to  New  Jersey, 
he  said  New  Jersey  could  raise  every 
teacher  $264  a  year  and  added: 

Now  1364  a  year  for  a  teacher  U  a  lot  of 
money, 

A  few  others  he  quoted  are: 

You  take  Arkansaa.  It  could  raise  the 
average  salary  by  $600  a  year,  Georgia.  1574 
a  year;  Louisiana,  $476.  The  State  of  Maine 
$440.  In  other  words,  this  Is  a  substantial 
Increaise.  Minnesota  could  go  $382,  New 
York.  $265.   and  North  Carolina.  $626. 

Let  us  reverse  this  coin  and  take  the 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  the  receipt 
of  these  salary  increases  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  deputy  president 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Local  No.  2,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  testifying  before 
the  House  subcommittee,  who  lives  and 
teaches  in  the  State  of  New  York  said  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  amount  then 
in  the  bill  would  provide  a  teacher  in- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  per 
teacher,  per  year,  for  3  years.  He  said 
that  wEis  better  than  nothing  and  was 
most  desirable.  He  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

What  should  the  Federal  role  be,  if  any.  to 
the  general  snbsldy  for  teachers?  How  ef- 
fective would  it  be?  Will  It  result  In  the 
relaxation  of  the  effort  which  perhaps  Is  not 
being  made  In  your  State,  or  which  might 
not  be  made  If  there  Is  a  Federal  program' 

He  replied: 

If  It  were  to  provide  $300  this  year.  $400 
next  year,  and  $500  the  next  year. 

Significantly  he  stops  at  3  years. 
Who  is  to  take  care  of  him  and  all  the 
other  teachers  for  the  fourth  year?  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  In  that  pic- 
ture now  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  we  pass  this  bill  Congress  will  then  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is 
always  easier  to  start  a  subsidy  thaii  it  is 
to  stop  it;  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  Federal  Government  starts  paying 
teachers  salaries  it  will  have  just  as 
much  to  say  about  the  rate  of  pay  as  it 
is  now  saying  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
in  regaud  to  the  application  of  minimum 
wages  to  be  paid  by  contractors  for 
laborers  working  on  school  consti-uction 
projects  financed  by  the  fund.  This 
condition  provides: 

All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontiiactors.  In  the  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  under  this  title  shaU  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  a  locality 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  •   •   •. 

The  condition  further  provides  that — 

the  State  education  agency  of  each  State 
shall  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  wage  standard  required 
above  shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  and  In  each  bid  propoeal 
form  and  shall  be  made  a  p«u-t  of  the  contract 
covering  the  project. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
put  out  part  of  the  money,  is  it  not  just 
as  reasonable  that  it  control  the  mini- 
mum that  should  be  paid  to  a  teacher 
as  it  Is  to  control  the  minimiuns  that 
will  be  paid  to  laborers  and  mechanics? 


Educational  theorusts  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  the  direction  they  want  to  see 
taken  in  the  field  oJ  public  education. 
Prof.  H.  Thomas  James,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  Stanford  University,  says: 

As  the  states  ha\e  deiUed  first  to  the 
family,  and  then  to  local  communities,  the 
right  to  make  decisions  on  education  con- 
trary to  State  defined  policy,  so  the  Nation 
may  be  expected  to  deny  to  the  States  the 
right  to  make  decisions,  on  educational  pol- 
icy that  are  not  In  accord  with  the  emerg- 
ing national  policy  for  education 

Van  Olive  Norris.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Rutgers  Univer^^ity.  blamed  educa- 
tional shortcomings  on  our  historical 
love  affair  with  what  might  be  called 
•grassroot-ism"  in  American  education. 
He  suggested : 

A  gradual  weakening  of  our  hx-al  auton- 
omy over  the  school  »nd  a  gradual  emer- 
gence of  control  mechanisms  that  are  not  so 
socially  and  politically  proximate  to  the 
educational  worker  •  *  •  we  .should  hope  in 
future  years  to  come  to  erect  new  agencies 
of  control  which  would  over-'xe  the  work  of 
the  educational  profession  at  a  liitle  greater 
distance  than  Is  now  the  case 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  a  hand- 
ful of  parents  in  the  United  States  to- 
day— at  least  none  who  have  a  sense  of 
responsibihty  to  their  children — who 
would  want  to  see  a  nationalized  system 
of  education  in  this  country.  Hitler 
demonstrated  what  could  be  done  with 
a  nationalized  system  of  education  that 
took  the  child  away  from  the  patient  and 
made  hmi  a  creature  of  ilie  State.  Nazi 
totalitarianism  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  he  not  been  able  to  take  over 
the  mind  of  the  Gciman  child.  The 
frightening  thing  about  the  German  ex- 
perience is  the  short  period  of  time  in 
which  he  achieved  this  nefarious  pur- 
pose. Never  let  it  be  said  that  it  cannot 
happen  here.  Any  child  who  is  made  a 
creature  of  the  state,  and  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  demonsti  ated  also  in  Russia, 
can  be  molded  into  the  slave  of  the 
state.  The  historic  reason  for  leaving 
the  field  of  public  education  at  the  grass- 
roots of  the  family  and  local  community 
is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  when  this  pol- 
icy was  adopted  as  the  foundationof  the 
Republic. 

For  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  late  beloved  former 
;.  Senator  Taft  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  in  the  field  of  education.  Speaking 
against  the  teachers  salary  bill  that  was 
most  seriously  advocated  and  debated  in 
the  Senate  in  October  of  1943,  he  said: 

The  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  the  field  of  education  is  one  which 
threatens  more  than  any  other  Intrusion 
the  control  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  In 
the  localities.  Education  Is  something  the 
people  are  Interested  In  ha*  ing  complete 
control  over  at  home 

At  another  point  he  suided: 

Of  course,  education  Is  not  a  Federal  fimc- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  makes  It  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  State  constitutions 
contain  educational  clauses  The  practice 
for  150  years  has  established  education  as  a 
State  and  local  function,  and  It  has  been 
carried  out  by  State  and  local  governments. 


We  meet  exactly  the  same  character 
of  us  all  year  after  year  and  decade  a)  ter 
decade.  The  answers  are  always  the 
same  and  those  answers  are  the  hear ,  of 
the  eternal  verities.  They  made  this 
country  what  it  is  today  If  we  destroy 
these  fundamental  divisions  of  govern- 
ment we  destroy  our  country  as  we  have 
known  it 

A  formei  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  the  iate 
Representative  John  Lesinski,  Sr.. 
stated : 

It  Is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Fedsral 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  assist- 
ance. •  •  •  I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard 
study  we  ha\e  put  to  the  question,  that  no 
acceptable  bill  preventing  Federal  domina- 
tion of  local  schools  can  be  drawn  I  re- 
luctantly come  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  had 
to  face  the  facts. 

John  J.  Tigert.  a  former  US  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  expressed  iis 
opinion  as  to  what  would  happen  with  a 
grant-in-aid  Federal  program  in  this 
language : 

Reason  and  experience  both  Indicate  that 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended  wls<;ly 
and  efficiently  except  by  exercising  Federal 
control  and  supervision,  even  then  there  Is 
considerable  waste  •  •  •  If  we  embark  upon 
a  program  turning  over  Federal  money  to 
schools  without  any  strings  attached.  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  waste.  «'x- 
travaganre,  and  misuse  of  these  funds  v.-ill 
result  in  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The  alter- 
native Is  Federal  control 

While  I  might  disagree  with  this  dis- 
tinguished former  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  to  the  degree  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency that  might  be  involved  in  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
what  the  then  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  decide  that  there  was  waste 
and  ineflBciency,  and  that  the  only  al- 
ternative was  for  him  to  take  over  the 
control  of  the  progiam 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  only  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents,  but  as  a  profes- 
sor of  government,  and  a  political  sci- 
entist, no  student  or  commentator  has 
ever  been  more  accurate  and  precise  in 
his  comments  on  the  development  of  the 
American  political  system.  As  an  edu- 
cator, as  well  as  a  gi"eat  statesman,  his 
views  more  than  any  other  should  be 
taken  as  authoritative  when  consider- 
ing the  field  of  education  in  its  relation 
to  Government.  In  his  great  and  monu- 
mental work  "Constitutional  Go\ern- 
ment."  he  .said: 

There  can.  I  suppose,  be  little  doubt  that 
It  is  due  to  the  moral  Influences  of  this  pol- 
icy that  the  States  are  now  turning  to  the 
common  Government  for  aid  In  such  things 
as  education.  Expecting  to  be  helped,  they 
will  not  help  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  Is  more  than  one  State  which,  though 
abundantly  able  to  pay  for  an  educational 
system  of  the  greatest  efficiency,  fails  to  do 
so.  and  contents  itself  with  Imperfect  tem- 
porary makeshifts  because  there  are  Immense 
surpluses  every  year  In  the  National  Treas- 
ury which,  rumor  and  unauthorised  prom- 
ises say.  may  be  distributed  amongst  the 
States  In  aid  of  education.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  more  careful  to  keep  apart 
from  every  strictly  local  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, this  culpable-  and   demoralizing  pol- 


icy could  scarcely  live.  SUtes  would  cea.se 
to  wish,  because  they  would  cease  to  hope, 
to  be  stipendiaries  of  the  Union,  and  would 
address  themselves  with  diligence  to  their 
proper  duties,  with  much  more  benefit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Federal  system 

Wilson  was  writing  of  a  day  when  sur- 
pluses existed  in  the  Federal  Treasury, 
We  are  living  in  a  day  of  deficits  and  a 
public  debt  so  enormous  imagination 
cannot  conceive  its  extent. 

The  States  asking  for  this  program 
are  asking  that  new  funds  be  supplied 
from  an  agency  that  is  bankrupt  by  every 
standard  recognized  in  the  law  merchant. 
Fortunately  for  us  and  the  people  as  a 
sovereign,  it  can  withstand  bankruptcy 
for  an  unlimited  time, 

Mr,  President,  this  portion  of  my  re- 
marks has  been  devoted  to  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  Federal  control  of  public  education 
if  general  grants  are  allocated  to  the 
States  as  proposed  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. Over  and  above,  or  I  should  say 
within  the  broad  framework  of  Federal 
control  and  administration  of  public  edu- 
cation generally,  we  who  live  in  the 
southern  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
faced  with  still  another  aspect  of  con- 
trol and  supervision,  which  is  a  fact,  not 
theoiT- 

The  judicial  branch  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  National  Grovernment  as  are  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case 
of  Brown  against  Topeka,  rendered  on 
May  17.  1954,  U.S.  district  courts  have 
been  taking  over,  or  at  least  attempting 
to  take  over,  the  entire  administration  of 
school  districts  and  school  systems  v.here 
actions  have  been  brought  under  the 
Brown  doctrine.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said  in  a  companion  case  rendered  on  the 
same  day  that  the  equal-protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  prohibits 
States  from  maintaining  racially  segre- 
gated public  schools.  Implementation 
of  this  fundamentally  unconstitutional 
decision  by  U.S.  district  judges  has  led 
to  fantastic  results.  These  results  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  Southern  States. 
Let  me  read  some  portions  of  the  opinion 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man in  the  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  school 
case: 

I  find  that  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  Rochelle.  prior  to  1949,  intentionally 
created  Lincoln  School  as  a  racially  segre- 
gated school,  and  has  not,  since  then,  acted 
In  good  faith  to  implement  desegregation 
as  required  by  the  14th  amendment;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  board  of  education 
even  since  1949  has  been  motivated  by  the 
purposeful  desire  of  maintaining  the  Lin- 
coln School  as  a   racially  segregated  school 

The  years  between  1949  and  1960  have 
been  11  years  of  agitation  for  New  Rochelle. 
For  11  years,  resixinsible  civic-minded  or- 
ganizations and  groups  have  urged  that 
something  be  done  to  correct  the  Lincoln 
situation;  for  11  years  the  board  has  dis- 
cussed the  problem,  hired  experts,  made 
surveys,  and  constantly  reiterated  its  belief 
in  racial  equality  and  the  necessity  for  equal 
opportunities 

But.  in  these  11  years,  it  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion whatsoever  to  alter  the  racial  imbalance 
in  the  Lincoln  School.  It  has  met  the  prob- 
lem with  mere  words,  barren  ol  meaning,  for 
they  were  never  followed  bv  deeds. 
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This  judge's  condemnation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  Rochelle  is 
fantastic.  He  goes  back  to  1949,  5  years 
before  the  Brown  decision,  to  set  a  time 
where  he  accuses  the  board  of  inten- 
tionally creating  Lincoln  School  as  a 
racially  segregated  school  He  then  rea- 
sons that  the  Brown  decision  was  not 
necessarily  a  decision  on  the  cases  then 
before  the  court  and  the  facts  therein 
dehneated  but  says  it  was  a  lesson  in 
democracy,  directed  to  the  pubhc  at  large 
and  more  pai'ticularly  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  the  schools." 
He  said; 

It  Imposed  a  legal  and  mora!  obligation 
upon  oSciaU  who  had  created  or  maintained 
segregated  schools  to  undo  the  damage  which 
they  had  fostered 

Mr.  President,  this  lan^iuaee  admits 
on  its  face  that  the  Brown  decision  was 
judicial  legislation,  a  fact  that  we  have 
charged  time  and  time  again  in  chal- 
lenging the  basic  unconstitutionality  of 
the  decision. 

Again,  the  judge  averts  to  1949  when 
he  says : 

The  freeze  placed  by  the  board  In  1949  on 
the  already  gerrymandered  boimdaries  of  the 

Lincoln  district  remained  unchanged,  despite 
U  years  of  public  agitation,  pleas,  and  ad- 
vice from  distinguished  educators  and  sr^c;- 
ologlsts.  And,  what  is  more,  the  board  has 
not  evicjenced  any  intention  to  change  Its 
policies  in  the  future 

This,  if  you  please,  still  refers  to  school 
boundaries  that  were  legally  set  by  a 
school  board  in  the  year  1949. 

The  judge  avers: 

Principles  long  accepted  by  psychologists 
and  sociologists  were  given  the  stature  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  many  previou.'?  speeches  I  have 
analyzed  and  exposed  the  pseudcscien- 
tlfic  authorities  upon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  purported  to  rely  as  a 
foundation  for  its  destruction  of  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  Carleton 
Putnam  in  his  book  "Race  and  Rea-son. 
a  Yankee  View."  approached  his  study 
of  these  pseudoscientific  authorities  from 
a  different  angle,  but  his  concIu.-.ions  are 
no  less  devastating  than  those  I  reacned. 
He  said  that  at  the  outset  he  went  to 
the  Library  of  Congre.ss  and  studied  the 
decision  and  the  briefs  of  the  parties. 
He  also  carefully  noted  the  footr;otes  to 
the  Court's  decision,  and  observed  the 
names  of  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  wrote  the  bnef.s.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  argument  tnat  modern 
anthropology  had  e.xploded  observation, 
experience,  and  all  past  research  re- 
quired serious  review,  and,  as  he  say.s: 

Accordingly  I  began  roadmg  agalr,  in  the 
Boas  school  of  ajithropology.  Bo>ijs.  I  knew. 
was  considered  the  founder  of  the  mixlern 
vogiie,  and  I  delib€rate:y  began  studying 
his  books  before  learning,  from  people  whj 
had  known  him  over  many  year?;  the  f.^cts 
about  Pranz  Bnas  h!m.se!f — his  minority 
group  background,  his  arrival  from  Germ.anv 
In  1886,  his  asscxriation  w.th  Columbia  in 
1896,  his  earlier  nonequalitarlan  views  on 
rac*.  his  change  of  heart  In  the  late  1920  s 
(thfl  date  will  have  significance  later),  the 
names  of  hU  rtnd^nta — Herskovits,  KUne- 
berg,  A^liley  Montagu — the  nature  of  his 
department  at  Columbia,  the  Influence  in  it 


of  an  instructor  named  Weltfish  who  later 
publicly  announced  that  she  had  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  tJnited  States  had  used 
serm  warfare  in  Kurea.  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  by  Ralph  Linton  who 
was  brought  in  from  Wisconsin  after  Boas 
died.  Linton  dismissed  rfl  of  Boas'  ap- 
pointees who  had  no  tenure  and  Columbia 
finally  dropped  Weltfish  on  a  charge  of  "too 
long"  tenure 

I  read  Boas  before  learning  these  things 
because  I  wanted  to  approach  his  ideas  with 
an  impartial  mind,  on  their  merits  and  not 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  author. 
Yet  page  by  page  my  amazement  grew.  Here 
was  clever  and  Insidious  propaganda  posing 
in  the  name  of  science,  fruitless  eflorta  at 
proof  of  unprovable  theories.  I  went  on  to 
Herskovlts  and  others  until  the  pattern  be- 
gan to  repeat  Itself,  the  slippery  techniques 
In  evading  the  main  Issues,  the  prolix  di- 
versions, the  sound  without  the  substance. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  whole  generation  of 
Americans  had  been  taken  In  by  such  writ- 
ing as  this?  My  wife  and  I  began  to  read 
seriously  and  earnestly — after  a  few  evenings 
we  found  ourselves  laughing  out  loud. 

Still  I  was  not  satisfied.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  explanation.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  schools  were  being  closed  In 
Virginia,  men  threatened  with  Jail  In  Ohio, 
on  Che  basis  of  a  hoax  as  transparent  as 
this  Were  there  no  professional  sclentlsta 
in  America  who  saw  what  1  saw? 

By  mail,  by  telephone,  and  finally  by  per- 
sonal visits,  north  and  south,  I  found  pro- 
fessional scientists  aplenty  who  saw  what  I 
saw.  And  I  discovered  something  else.  One 
prlzewlnnlng  northern  scientist  whom  I 
visited  at  his  home  in  a  northern  city  asked 
me.  after  1  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes 
:n  his  living  room,  whether  1  was  sure  I  had 
not  been  followed.  Another  disclosed  In  the 
privacy  of  his  study  that  he  had  evidence 
he  was  being  checked  by  mulattoes  at  his 
lectuies.  All.  when  first  approached,  were 
hesitant,  withdrawn  and  fearful,  and  the 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Their  employers 
on  whom  their  livelihood  depended — the 
universities,  the  museiims.  the  foundations — 
were  either  controlled  by  equalltarlans  or 
were  Intimidated  by  the  race  tatKX).  The 
scientists  whom  these  institutions  employed. 
if  they  were  ever  to  hint  at  the  truth,  must 
do  so  deviously,  under  wraps,  over  wraps,  half 
seeming  to  sjiV  the  opposite. 

But  as  they  grew  to  know  me  they  gave 
me  the  facts  without  varnish.  In  long  con- 
versations and  letters  they  provided  the  con- 
firmation I  needed  Many  were  Interna- 
tionally known.  Some  had  received  the 
highest  prizes.  Any  public  official  who  will 
guarantee  their  livelihood  can  get  their 
names  from  me.  on  one  condition— that  the 
scientists  themselves  agree. 

I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  or  against  the 
attitude  of  these  men.  Most  of  them  ex- 
pressed their  reluctance  in  terms  of  a  tem- 
porary condition.  One  was  about  to  pub- 
lish a  book  and  he  felt  It  more  Important 
In  the  long  run  to  keep  the  track  clear  for 
the  book  than  to  declare  his  position  now. 
Another  had  a  confidential  assignment  for 
his  State  that  he  must  first  perform.  An- 
other said.  "I  cannot  commit  academic  sui- 
cide.    I  stlU  have   work   to  do.     But  when 

I  retire "    Another  was  simply  "biding  his 

time  •  How  much  of  this  was  rationaliza- 
tion, arising  from  a  timidity  that  ought  to 
be  overcome,  I  would  not  venture  to  say.  It 
was  easy  enough  for  me.  a  man  entirely  in- 
dependent of  control,  to  speak  indeed  It 
made  my  obligation  unavoidable  It  was  less 
easy  for  them. 

A  second  element  in  the  situation  soon 
dawned  on  me.  The  difficulty  was  rom- 
p<^jundm^  itself.  The  South  instinctively 
saw  the  real  Usue,  yet  it  had  been  told  so 
often  that  what  It  saw  did  not  exist  that  It 


had  almost  come  to  believe  !t  In  this  re- 
spect the  South  was  In  an  identical  trance 
with  the  North  but,  as  happens  In  such 
cases.  It  could  not  actually  be  brought  to 
destroy  Itself.  It  fought  the  trance  with  a 
counterilluslon.  It  clung  to  the  hope  that 
the  Constitution  could  save  It — that  States 
rights  was  its  best  defense.  I  was  soon  to 
learn  how  profound  this  counterilluslon  was. 
From  Governors  to  lawyers  in  the  street  I 
received  the  same  despairing  protest — "What 
else  Is  left?"  There  seemed  to  be  an  agree- 
ment among  public  officials  that  race  should 
no  longer  even  be  mentioned  Among  the 
few  northern  defenders  of  the  South  the 
same  defeatism  existed.  Feverish  talk  about 
the  validity  of  the  14th  amendment  went  on. 
up  north,  down  south,  while  no  one  chal- 
lenged the  assumption  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble — the  validity  of  Boas. 

In  his  book  he  destroys  and  disproves 
any  possible  validity  for  the  Boas  school 
and  its  adherents,  who  were  uniformly, 
cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  prin- 
ciples Judge  Kaufman  says  were  given 
the  stature  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Judge 
Kaufman  then  held : 

That  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  Ro- 
chelle, by  Its  conduct  In  the  years  prior  to 
1949.  created  and  established  the  Lincoln 
School  as  a  segregated,  Negro  school.  Thus 
formulated,  the  present  case  falls  squarely 
within  the  plain  meaning  ot  the  Brown 
decision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  this 
case  was  heard,  according  to  Judge 
Kaufman.  94  percent  of  the  students 
were  Negroes,  rather  than  100  percent. 
■White  children  living  in  this  school  dis- 
trict were  required  to  attend  Lincoln 
School.  So.  Judge  Kaufman  reasons 
that  the  94-to-6  ratio  also  violates  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  Brown  princi- 
ples because  the  contention  of  the  board 
"misconstrues  the  underlying  premi.se  of 
the  Brown  rationale.  That  opinion, 
while  dealing  with  a  State-maintained 
dual  system  of  education,  was  premised 
on  the  factual  conclusion  that  a  segre- 
gated education  created  and  maintained 
by  official  acts  had  a  detrimental  and 
deleterious  effect  on  the  educational  and 
mental  development  of  the  minority 
group  children." 

He  reasoned  that  "in  a  community 
such  as  New  Flochelle.  the  presence  of 
some  29  white  children  certainly  does 
not  afford  the  454  Negro  children  in  the 
school  the  educational  and  social  con- 
tacts and  interaction  envisioned  by 
Brown." 

He  concluded  that  "the  Constitution 
imposed  upon  the  board  the  duty  to  end 
segregation.  In  good  faith,  and  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  It  is  patently  clear 
that  this  obligation  has  not  been  ful- 
filled." 

Then,  in  projecting  himself  into  the 
middle -^  of  the  New  Rochelle  School 
Board,  he  concludes  that  "the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  certainly  is  not  sacro- 
sanct. It  is  valid  only  insofar  as  it  is 
operated  within  the  confines  established 
by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  u.sed 
as  an  instniment  to  confine  Negroes 
within  an  area  artificially  delineated  in 
the  first  instance  by  official  acts.  If  it  is 
so  used,  the  Constitution  ha^s  been  vio- 
lated and  the  courts  must  intervene." 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  ixipulation  of 
New  Rochelle.  N  Y  may  be  or  how 
this  population  l.«!  divided  between  Ne- 
gro and  white  children  I  suppo.'ie  If  the 
judge  is  going  to  use  a  slide  rule  he  will 
simply  abolish  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  and  require  this  school  board  to 
fill  every  school  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  there  are  Negro  and  white  children 
under  the  jun.sdiction  of  the  board. 
Whatever  his  blueprint  may  be.  he  con- 
cluded his  opinion  by  ordering  the 
board  to  present  to  the  court,  on  or  be- 
fore April  14.  1961.  a  plan  for  desegre- 
gation in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 
I  am  sure  the  board  and  patrons  of  the 
New  Rochelle  schools  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  a  definite  hand  in  the  control, 
operation,  and  direction  of  its  public 
school  system.  Judge  Kaufman  offers 
no  other  basis  for  stocking  the  school 
with  children  other  than  that  of  color, 
in  equal  proportion. 

Our  colleague  of  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las 1  attached  this  opinion  to  his  re- 
marks of  March  24.  1961.  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  1434.  a  bill  providing  for  the 
desegregation  of  all  school  districts  in 
the  United  States  wherein  both  white 
and  Negro  children  may  reside.  There 
is  a  marked  similarity  between  S.  1434 
and  the  provisions  of  S.  1817.  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Clark  on  May  8.  1961.  entitled  "Public 
School  Desegregation  Act.  " 

Since  I  have  mentioned  these  desegre- 
gation bill."?.  I  will  explore  this  area  from 
a  standpomt  of  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore returning  to  the  court  decision. 

Secretary    Ribicoff.    in    te.stifying    on 
s  the   presently    proposed    legislation    be- 
fore the  House  subcommittee,  said: 

Now.  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
ooncerned.  keep  this  In  mind:  This  Is  a 
States  rights  bill.  This  money  will  go  to  the 
State.    The  State  will  make  the  decision. 

In  1959  Secretary  Ribicoff  s  predeces- 
sor in  office.  Secretary  Flemming.  evi- 
denced a  marked  concern  for  State 
school  assistance  in  tlie  South  when  he 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  title  "VII  of  the  then  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1959.    He  said : 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
to  be  unconstitutional  established  the  task 
of  public  school  desegregation  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  States  which  previously  re- 
quired or  permitted  racial  segregation  In 
their  school  systems.  The  States  and  locali- 
ties had  been  operating  their  schools  In  re- 
liance upon  earlier  Supreme  Court  rulings 
that  public  seffregatlon  was  lawful,  provided 
that  separate  but  equal  facilities  were  main- 
tained. 

Now,  In  making  the  transition  to  a  de- 
segregated public  school  system  In  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  requirements,  these 
States  and  their  communities  may,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  experience  temporary  but  real 
financial  and  educaUonal  burdens.  Signifi- 
cant problems  of  organlzaUon.  tranaporU- 
tlon.  curriculum  planning,  and  scliool  com- 
munity relationships  may  arise.  Intensive 
efforts  may  be  required  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  assure  that  the  transition  is 
made  In  a  sound  and  orderly  manner. 

What  problems  did  he  say  were  in- 
volved, Mr,  President  .•"    'Problems  of  or- 


ganiza'.ion.  transportation,  curriculum 
planning,  and  school  community  rela- 
tionships may  arise."  If  this  is  what  the 
Federal  Government  proposes  to  do,  how 
deeply  can  il  get  in  the  operation  of  local 
public  school  systems''  Decisions  in 
these  areas  are  the  veritable  hear*  of  the 
pubhc  school  system.  Of  course  the  Sec- 
retary says  that  he  wants  to  assist,  not 
direct,  so  he  adds  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  supply  both  the  personnel 
and  the  money  to  do  the  job.  This  is  his 
language: 

This  Department,  as  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  national  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  education,  has  a  special  concern  with 
such  problems.  We  believe  tliat  citizens  and 
leaders  dealing  with  them  should  be  able  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  developing  programs  of  transition 
and  In  meeting  the  problems  arising  from 
the  transition  The  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  title  VII  would 
authorize  this  kind  of  affirmative  help  when 
it  Is  requested. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Govcrment 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants-in-aid 
to  share  half  of  the  cost  of  additional  and 
special  educational  services  which  desegrega- 
tion programs  may  require.  For  example. 
State  departments  of  education  will  un- 
doubtedly be  called  upon  by  their  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  leadership  help  In  the  form 
of  statewide  studies,  professional  consulta- 
tive and  advisory  services,  local  and  regional 
conferences  and  workshops,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  curriculum  materials. 

Again,  a  local  school  system  Initiating  a 
program  of  desegregation  may  In  many 
cases  find  it  desirable  to  employ  staff  mem- 
bers with  special  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing the  program,  creating  community  un- 
derstanding of  Its  alms  and  approaches,  and 
working  with  the  parenu  and  children  af- 
fected. These  staff  memt>er8  might  Include 
an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  perhaps  visiting  teachers,  and  spe- 
cialists In  various  fields— specialists  who 
would  deal  with  such  matters  ns  statistics 
and  their  Interpret  a  tjpn,  counseling  and 
guidance,  human  relations.  Inservlce  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  school  social  work.  The 
actual  pattern  of  organization  and  services 
In  an  Individual  school  district  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  Its  particular  needs. 

Substantially  the  same  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  old  proposed  title  VII, 
which  was  deleted  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  reappeared  in  S.  1817 
of  the  present  Congress.  "When  and  if 
Secretary  Ribicoff  appears  before  either 
a  Hou.se  or  Senate  committee  to  testify 
on  this  bill,  is  he  going  to  say: 

Now.  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  keep  this  in  mind:  This  is  a 
States  rights  blU. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  situation  were 
not  so  deadly  serious  it  would  be  ludi- 
crous. The  technical  assistance  and  fi- 
nancial aid  bill  for  desegregated  schools 
in  the  present  Congress  goes  far  beyond 
that  that  was  presented  and  rejected  by 
the  86th  Congress.  It  starts  wilh  a 
definition; 

Desegregation  is  achieved  only  when  race 
or  color  is  completely  eliminate  as  a  factor 
in  assigning  students  to  public  schools. 

It  requires  every  school  district  in 
which  white  and  Negro  children  live  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  and  file  it 
within  180  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act  with  the  Sccrctarj-  of  the  E>epart- 


ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare. 
If  no  plan  is  filed  or  if  the  plan  as  filed 
is  not  satisfactory  to  achieve  the  first 
step  m  integration  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  1963-64  scnool 
year,  then  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  institute,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other 
proceeding  for  preventive  relief  again.st 
the  school  board  or  its  successor.  "V\'hen 
the  court  finds  that  the  school  ooard  has 
not  desegregated  in  accordance  with  the 
act.  it  must  require  the  school  board  or 
its  successor  to  adopt  a  plan,  or  to  im- 
plement the  plan  which  v. as  adopted,  or 
to  implement  any  other  school  desegre- 
gation plan  which  the  court  may  find 
appropriate.  Nothing  that  was  dreamed 
up  or  enacted  during  the  Reconstruction 
era  could  possibly  reach  the  peak  of  co- 
ercive vindictiveness  that  is  propo.'?ed  m 
this  bill.  It  is  not  going  to  pass.  I  am 
using  it  purely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  illusion  of  thinking  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  Federal  assistance  to 
public  education  in  the  States  and  local 
communities  without  the  corollary  of 
Federal  control  and  direction. 

The  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  creating 
sufficient  turmoil  and  havoc  in  the  area 
of  public  education  without  the  need  of 
any  assistance  from  the  legislative 
branch.  Some  time  ago  I  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  meaning  inh(*rent  m  the 
Brown  decision.  tDne  of  the  deiendants 
in  this  original  case  of  Brov  n  aeain^t 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  and 
otliers  was  the  County  School  Board  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  "V'a,  The  con- 
clusion that  Justice  Warren  reached  was : 

We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  dfjctnne  of  separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place. 

Then  to  repeat  the  language  that  I 
previously  quoted  used  in  the  companion 
case  of  Bowling  against  Sharp,  he  said: 

We  have  this  day  held  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  States  from  maintaining  racially 
segregated  pviblic  schools. 

The  law-abiding  people  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va..  bowed  to  this  decree. 
They  did  not  violate  its  terms.  They 
held  no  public  school. 

Yet  today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
anomalous  situation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  attemptmt:  to 
intervene  in  an  action  which  was  clearly 
laid  at  rest  when  the  defendant.  Prince 
Edward  County  School  Board,  aban- 
doned public  schools  Tlie  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  now  injected  itself  into  this  case. 
Attempts  to  join  the  sovereign  State  of 
Virginia,  among  many  ot|iers.  has  new 
defendants,  and  in  '  d  '  off  its  prayer  for 
relief,  prays  that  the  U.S.  district  court, 
in  an  order — 

Enjoining  the  State,  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  the  State  comptroller, 
from  approving,  paying,  or  Issuing  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  any  funds  of  the  State, 
or  the  maintenance  or  operation  of  public 
schools  anywhere  In  Virginia  for  so  long 
and  during  such  a  period  as  the  public 
schools  of  Prince  Edward  County  ure  closed 
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and  a  system   of   public   free  schools   is   not 
maintained   within  the  county 

The  petition  of  the  Government  to  m- 
tei'-ene  in  this  case,  join  the  additional 
defendants  and  present  its  evidenc  as  a 
basis  for  the  relief  sought,  is  now  await- 
ing? disposition  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 
And  as  important  as  this  matter  is,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  to  all 
States  where  there  may  live  white  and 
Negro  students  in  the  .same  school  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to 
try  the  issue  in  advance  It  is  used  as 
an  Illustration  of  how  the  compounding 
of  an  original  wrong,  the  basic  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown 
against  Topeka  case  can  be  compounded 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  Government 
would  seek  to  penalize  the  entire  public 
educational  system  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia to  achieve  a  purpose  that  was 
illegal  and  tmconstitutional  in  its  incep- 
tion. I  will  ask  this  question.  If  the 
Government  achieved  the  ultimate  relief 
it  prayed  for  it  would  not  only  be  con- 
trolling public  education  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,   but   would   abolish   it  entirely. 

Mr  President,  in  Federal  legislation 
generally  the  voice  of  the  siren  has  been 
sung  to  the  South  many,  many  times. 
There  is  no  talk  today  about  the  Powell 
amendment.  In  fact,  its  author  is  the 
spon.sor  of  the  administration's  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Powell  amendment,  if  it  were  added  to 
the  present  impending  legislation  would 
deny  the  delegation  of  any  of  these  funds 
to  school  districts  maintaining  racially 
segregated  schools.  Now  the  proponents 
of  Federal  a.ssistance  to  education  are 
deadly  serious  and  they  are  willing  to 
play  practical  politics  to  the  same  degree 
It  was  played  when  the  original  House 
act.  of  1949  wa.s  adopted. 

An  interesting  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  C.  Weaver  to  be  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  .Agency  Administrator. 
in  regard  to  the  lu.stoiy  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  The  Powell  amendment  of 
1349  was  known  as  the  Bncker  amend- 
ment Senator  .Sfmrkman  said  to  Mr. 
Weaver : 

You  win  recall  that  the  Senate  took  a  very 
practical  viewpoint  on  this — that  If  that 
amendment  should  go  in  it  would  mean  the 
killing  of  the  housing  program.  This  was 
on  the  enactment  of  the  program  originally. 

The  one  who  led  the  fight  against  that 
amendment  was  my  esteemed  friend  on  the 
left  here.  Senator  Douglas,  and  he  was  quite 
realistic. 

In  fact,  if  It  would  not  consume  the  time 
of  the  committee  I  would  read  some  of  the 
things 

Senator  Douglas    Go  ahead. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  take  too  much  time 

Senator  Douglas.  Since  the  Issue  has 
been  raised.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would.     If  you  do  not,  I  will. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  will  certainly  offer 
them  for  the  record. 

Senator  Douglas  No.  please  read  them 
now. 

Senator  Sp^RK^•^^.     .Ml  right. 

Senator  Douglas  If  you  do  not  read  the 
appropriate  passages,  I  will  select  them. 

Senator  Sp^rk.man.  I  will.     I  quote: 

•  Mr  Douglas.  What  would  happen  If  we 
voted    fjr    and    hence    adopted    the    Bricker 


amendment?  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
It  would  Inevitably  defeat  the  whole  housing 
bill  Itself.  I  think  every  Member  present  In 
this  Chamber  knows  that  to  be  a  fact,  and 
knows  why  it  Is  so.  But  It  needs  to  be  made 
plain  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

"In  the  first  place.  It  would  compel  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  some  30  southern  and  border 
State  Senators  to  vote  against  the  housing 
bin  as  a  whole,  once  this  amendment  were 
Included  in  it." 

I  said  we  took  a  realistic  approach,  and  we 
did.  and  we  might  as  well  be  realistic  now. 

We  know  that  ordinarily  we  are  able  to 
get  public  housing  through  the  Senate,  but 
In  the  House  we  know  that  the  margin  Is 
very,  very  close. 

In  fact.  Congressman  Rains,  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  his  margin  there  now  wa«  five 
votes. 

There  are  a  good  many  southern  Members 
who  vote  for  public  housings 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  it  be  recognized  that 
the  southern  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
a  great  deal  of  political  weight  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
that.     I  am  Just  tailing  about  votes. 

Senator  Douglas.  All  right. 

Senator  Sparkman.  And  particularly  in  the 
House. 

And  so  Senator  Dougl.\s  was  being 
quite  realistic.  -^ 

I  am  not  reading  this  in  any  effort  to 
rib  him  at  all — 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  know  his  viewpoint 
quite  well.  And  I  think  he  acted  as  a  states- 
man that  day.  He  did  a  wonderful  Job  and 
defeated  the  amendment. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  got  the  bousing  bill 
through. 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  gave  me  some  uneasy 
moments  afterward. 

Senator  Sparkman.  He  says,  talking  about 
the  southern  Members: 

"Many  of  them  would  do  this  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  they  believe  in  this  bill  and  want 
to  see  It  passed.  But  their  sentiments  and 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  represent  are 
so  Intense  on  this  question  that  If  the  choice 
Is  presented  between  added  housing  with 
the  alX)lltlon  of  segregation  In  the  housing 
projects  of  the  Squth  and  no  housing  at  all, 
they  will  choose  no  housing. 

"We  may  deplore  their  feelings,  as  I  pter- 
sonally  do,  but  let  us  Judge  not,  lest  we 
ourselves  be  Judged. 

"Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  from  all 
I  can  learn,  a  large  majority  of  the  south- 
ern Senators  are  In  favor  of  the  bill  in  the 
present  form  without  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment. The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr  Ellender.  has  for  years  been  one  of  the 
leading  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

"In  the  present  session  perhaps  its  two 
most  vigorous  and  Intelligent  champions 
have  been  the  dlstlngulshedT  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Maybank,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Sparkman. 

"Thank  you. 

"As  a  humble  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  those  Senators  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  devotion  and 
public  spirit  with  which  they  have  fought 
for  this  measure. 

"If  the  Brlcker  amendment  Is  not  In- 
cluded, they  and  a  large  majority  of  their 
southern  and  border  colleagues  will  vote  for 
the  measure,  and  enable  It  with  northern 
and  western  help  to  pass.  But  if  the 
Brlcker  amendment  is  adopted,  then  all  of 
them   will  move  to   the  opposition." 


Then  there  were  some  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  finally  he  said  this: 

"We.  therefore,  have  the  choice  of  voting 
for  the  Brlcker  amendment  prohibiting  seg- 
regation In  public  housing  everywhere  and 
thereby  killing  the  whole  program  of  voting 
It  down,  enabling  the  act  to  be  passed,  the 
slums  to  be  cleared,  and  the  810.000  dwell- 
ings to  be  constructed,  and  then  let  the 
localities  themselves  decide  this  question  of 
segregation   In   public   housing  ' 

Later  on  he  said: 

"Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  segrega- 
tion; but  I  also  know  that  the  Southern 
States  are  firmly  commlttaa  to  that  prin- 
ciple, and  I  do  not  want  at  this  tlme»to  dis- 
rupt the  United  States  of  America,  during 
a  period  of  grave  national  crisis,  when  we  are 
being  threatened  by  the  police  state,  in  order 
to  force  upon  them  what  I  believe  to  be 
correct." 

I  could  go  on  and  read  other  excerpts. 

Senator  Douglas    Pretty  good.     Oo  ahead 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest 
arguments  I  ever  heard  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois make  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
may  I  say.     He  carried  the  day. 

"Let  me  point  out  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 140.000  units  constructed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority,  I  believe  exclusive 
of  those  originally  built  by  the  Public  Works. 
46.000  are  now  occupied  by  Negroes,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total,  despite  the  fact  that  Ne- 
groes form  one-tenth  of  the  population;  and 
In  virtually  every  southern  city  that  I  know 
of  dwellings  have  been  constructed  for 
Negroes." 

And  then  later  he  said:  "Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  reply  no  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  do  know  of 
that  statement — " 

Senator  Humphrey  had  asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  a  statement  that  had  been  made  by 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women — 
"which  has  been  Issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  under  date  of  April 
12.  The  president  of  that  organization  Is 
Mrs  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  certainly  one  of 
the  leading  Negro  women  of  the  country. 
Mrs.  Bethune  says  their  organization  Is  op- 
posed to  the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment 
because  they  believe  It  would  kill  the  housing 
program." 

Senator  Douglas  called  attention  to  the 
telegrams  that  had  been  received  from  other 
organizations  opposing  this 

Let  me  read  a  little  something  here 'if  I 
may. 

I  find  that  Senator  Douglas  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  said  this: 

"The  question  has  been  repeatedly  put 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with  reference 
to  the  defeat  of  housing  If  the  Brlcker 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  and  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  apparently,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  defeating  the  bill.  What  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  this.  It  Is 
true.  Is  It  not,  that  no  housing  project  Is  to 
be  Imposed  upon  any  city  or  any  local  hous- 
ing authority  but  it  is  to  be  placed  there 
only  upon  application  of  the  local  author- 
ity?" 

Senator   Douglas  said,   "That   is  correct." 

And  then  I  ask  further : 

"Is  It  not  merely  good  practical  sense, 
which  we  might  as  well  recognize  right  here 
that  If  the  bill  should  pass  and  become  law 
with  an  antlsegregatlon  amendment  In  It. 
no  city  or  town  In  southern  States,  where 
segregation  Is  the  custom  and  tradition,  and, 
in  most  of  those  States  a  part  of  the  law. 
would  have  any  housing  project  applied  for; 
and  le  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  South  is 
the  pWce  in  which  the  Negroes  most  need 
housing?" 
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Then  I  want  to  read  this  delightful  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Illinois: 

"The  Senator  from  Alabama,  as  always, 
states  the  case  accurately  and  with  pre- 
cision." 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  amend  that. 
"Almost  always." 

Senator  Sparkman.  Then  I  said  : 

"It  is  not  true.  then,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, public  housing,  certainly  so  far  as  the 
Negro  is  concerned,  would  be  defeated,  bill 
or  no  bill,  law  or  no  law?" 

Senator  Douglas  said,  "That  Is  correct." 

History  repeats  itself.  An  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  obtain  threshold 
legislation,  but  insofar  as  public  schools 
are  concerned,  the  situation  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  was  in  public  hous- 
ing in  1949.  The  South  will  not  be  given 
such  a  long  breatliing  period  where  Fed- 
eral'  assistance  to  public  education  is 
concerned.  In  fact,  arguments  are  being 
advanced  that  what  Federal  assistance 
for  public  education  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  southern  States  should  be 
withheld  until  such  time  as  the  schools 
are  Integrated.  There  was  called  to  my 
attention  a  brochure  by  the  leslslatlve 
reference  service  of  the  Library-  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  entitled,  "The  Power  of  the 
President  to  Withhold  Federal  Funds 
from  Educational  Institutions  Which 
Discriminate  Among  Students  or  Kinds 
of  Race."  This  remarkable  document 
w^as  prepared  by  one.  Vincent  A.  Etoyle. 
legislative  attorney.  American  law  di- 
vision, under  the  date  of  March  10,  1961. 
Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
power  to  legislate  and  that  its  decisions 
in  specific  cases  have  all  the  sweep  and 
dignity  of  a  statute  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress.    He  concludes: 

All  provisions  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law  requiring,  or  permitting,  racial  discrim- 
ination In  public  education  must  yield  to 
the  fundamental  principle  that  such  dis- 
crimination is  unconstitutional." 

Without  any  statutory  guidelines 
there  can  be  no  per  se  definition  of  what 
constitute  racial  discriiiii nation  until 
such  time  as  the  Court  has  under  its 
consideration  a  state  of  facts,  a  con- 
troversy recognized  by  article  III  of  our 
Constitution. 

The  pertinent  provision  provides  that 
the  judicial  power  .shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  Law  s  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  and  so 
forth.  The  novel  theory  that  a  court  de- 
cides anything  other  than  law  of  a  case 
is  one  that  never  received  any  universal 
acceptance  prior  to  the  decision  in 
Brown  against  Topeka.  I  deny  that  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  can  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  man- 
date to  do  anything  other  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  pai^es  or  subject  matter 
that  is  before  the  Court  in  any  given 
case.  I  say  this  because  this  memoran- 
dum reaches  a  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  the  power  to  witlihold 
payments  to  States  for  the  support  of 
public  segregated  educational  institu- 
tions. 

This  brochure  does  illustrate  just  an- 
other one  of  the  many  areas  where  the 


executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  asked  and  encouraged  to 
interfere  not  only  with  the  operation  of 
the  public  school  systems  in  the  South 
but  in  every  area  where  public  moneys 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  and  ex- 
pended in  the  States  by  one  or  another 
of  the  executive  departments. 

There  is  a  three-judge  court  sitting 
on  a  school  case  in  Loiiisiana  that 
threatens  to  go  further  in  tampering 
with  public  school  systems  in  the  South 
than  coiild  have  been  dreamed  of  at  the 
time  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the 
original  decision  in  the  Brown  case.  The 
court  has  done  an  unprecedented  thing. 
It  has  posed  two  questions  to  the  at- 
torneys general  of  our  50  States  and 
asked  that  they  reply  to  them  in  order 
to  aid  and  assist  the  court  in  arriving 
at  its  decision.  If  the  answers  of  the 
attorneys  general  were  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  if  the  court  attempted  to  write 
an  opinion  based  upon  those  affirmative 
answers,  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment would  be  forever  denied  to  the 
.several  States  and  the  people  thereof. 
The  two  questions  were  these : 

1.  Would  the  abandonment  of  a  State's 
public  school  system  deprive  children  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment's 
due  process  or  equal  protection  clauses? 

2.  Would  the  answer  be  the  same  If  the 
abmdonment  were  on  a  local  option  basis 
nfter  a  vote  of  the  electorate  authorizing 
county  school  authorities  to  close  public 
schools? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  day  comes  in  this 
coimtry  when  Federal  judges  appointed 
to  oflBce  on  a  life  tenure  can  deny  to  the 
people  at  the  level  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  State  the  inherent  right  to 
exeiTise  the  franchise  in  any  way  they 
see  fit,  then  the  State  has  no  republican 
form  of  government.  It  becomes,  in 
fact,  an  oligarchy,  completely  controlled 
and  dominated  by  a  judge  who,  in  the 
alleged  exercise  of  judicial  power,  arro- 
gates unto  himself  not  only  the  powers 
delegated  by  the  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions to  the  respective  judicial,  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the 
government,  but  the  sovereignty  vested  in 
and  retained  by  the  people.  Thus  the 
coui-t  threatens  to  supplant  State  legisla- 
tures, local  school  boards  and,  finally,  the 
r>eople  themselves.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  of  lis  look  askance  at  any  proposed 
Federal  assistance  to  public  education? 

In  the  early  part  of  1961,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  forwarded  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  so-called 
report  on  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws 
in  Public  Higher  Education.  The  find- 
ings and  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report.  If  Implemented,  would  place 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  middle 
of  the  operation  and  control  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Let  me  read 
you  the  first  recommendation: 

1.  Therefore,  the  Commission  recommends 
th.<*t  the  Federal  Government,  either  by  ex- 
ecutive or.  If  necessary,  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. t.-\ke  such  measures  as  m.iy  be  required 
to  assure  that  funds  under  the  various  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tion are  disbursed  only  to  such  publicly  con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  education  as  do> 
not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 


Here  again  we  find  an  assumption  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  take  some  action  in 
withholding  Federal  funds  v.ithout  any 
legislative  warrant  being  given  to  it  by 
the  Congress.  This  is  a  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant assumption  insofar  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  concerned, 
because  the  Morrill  Acts  which  have  been 
enacted  by  this  Congress  and  are  still 
on  the  statute  books  specifically  provide 
for  separate  but  equal  facilities  being 
supplied  to  white  and  Nepro  students  by 
the  funds  authorized  under  the  land- 
grant  programs. 

At  least  Vice  Chairman  Storey  had 
some  reservations  in  regard  to  executive 
or  administrative  action  to  implement 
this  recommendation.  In  his  concurring 
statement  he  says: 

This  recommendation  seems  to  assume 
th.1t  executive  or  administrative  action  to 
withhold  such  funds  might  be  proper  under 
some  existing  laws  because  broad  powers  are 
conferred  upon  some  agencies  or  officials 
without  legislative  prohibition  of  such  ad- 
ministrative action.  Strong  argximents  can 
be  made  for  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  had  Congress  Intended  to  cur- 
tall  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  In- 
stitutions which  discriminate  in  admission 
policies.  It  would  have  delegated  such  powers 
expressly  and  would  have  set  forth  specifi- 
cally the  conditions  under  which  such  funds 
should  be  withheld.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  not  having  delegated  such  power 
Congress  did  not  intend  it  to  be  assumed 
or  exercised. 

And  Commissioner  Rankin,  in  his  con- 
curring statement,  says,  in  part: 

I  must  express  my  concern  that  this  rec- 
ommendation. If  put  Into  effect  in  an  im- 
mediate and  drastic  fashion,  would  be 
Interpreted  by  many  citizens  as  a  punitive 
measure  rather  than  one  in  support  of 
proper  constitutional  objectives.  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  promoting  sound  public  education; 
I  seek  compliance  with  the  Constitution, 
not  the  imposition  of  penalties.  Addi- 
tionally, if  the  conditioning  of  Federal 
funds  were  to  result  in  widespread  refusal 
to  accept  Federal  assistance,  those  who 
would  suffer  would  not  be  those  who  made 
the  decision  but  the  students  who  directly 
or  Indirectly  benefit  from  Federal  grant.s-ln- 
ald    to   education. 

I,  therefore,  concur  In  this  recommenda- 
tion In  principle  but  could  not  support  cer- 
tain procedures  that  would,  in  my  mind,  be 
unwise   means   of    Implementation. 

Commissioner  Doyle  E.  Carlton  dis- 
sented from  the  first  recommendation, 
stating : 

As  to  recommendation  No.  1,  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  objective  will  not  be  attained 
by  any  action  which  has  the  effect  of  with- 
holding public  funds  from  institutions  that 
do  not  conform  to  a  Federal  pattern.  The 
withholding  of  such  funds  Is  to  me  unsound 
from  a  political,  governmental  and  moral 
standpoint.  I  cannot  approve  the  withhold- 
ing of  money,  coming  as  It  does  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
several  States,  as  a  club  to  forge  any  fixed 
pattern  set  forth  by  a  Federal  agency.  Such 
action  would  impede  rather  than  advance 
public  higher  education.  It  would  also 
create  resentment  and  lU  will  to  the  injury 
of  both  races.  Progress  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  good  will  without  such  arbitrary 
action. 

But  it  must  be  concluded  that  a  ma- 
jority of   the   Commission   are  actually 
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recommending  to  the  President  that  he 
here  and  now.  by  either  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  withhold  all  funds 
under  the  various  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  where 
either  the  administrator  or  the  executive 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  exist. 

In  the  second  recommendation  the 
Commission  wants  to  take  away  from 
a  local  Federal  district  judge  the  power 
to  resolve  factual  issues  regarding  the 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
As  presently  constituted,  these  courts 
can  only  sit  when  a  constitutional  issue 
is  involved  The  bare  bone  of  the  recom- 
mendation states: 

Therefore  the  Commission  recommends 
that  Congress  consider  the  advisability  of 
avithorizing  the  use  of  three-Judge  courts 
under  section  2284  of  the  United  States  Judi- 
cial Code  I  use.  title  28)  to  cases  pre- 
senting a  siibstant^l  factual  Issue  as  to 
whether  persons  are  being  denied  equal  pro- 
te<ti'>n  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  public 
education. 

Both  Vice  Chairman  Storey  and  Com- 
missioner Carlton  dissent.  Vice  Chair- 
man Storey  says  he  well  appreciates  the 
fact  that  what  the  Conxmission  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  recommendation  is  to 
change  the  character  of  jurisdiction 
vested  by  statute  in  district  courts  to 
get  the  school  cases  before  a  three-judge 
court  where  the  duly  constituted  United 
States  district  judge  will  be  denied  the 
power  and  right  to  hear  and  determine 
the  facts  in  any  given  situation. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  sponsor 
in  the  several  States  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  public  school 
teachers  and  students  of  native  talent 
and  ability  who  are  handicapped  pro- 
fessionally or  scholastically  as  a  result 
of  inferior  educational  opportunity  and 
training. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
time  to  argue  the  demerits  of  this  re- 
port by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  public 
higher  education.  I  am  using  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission  to 
show  the  degree  in  which  it  desires  the 
Federal  Government  to  tamper  with  the 
operation  of  public  education  in  the 
junior  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country, 

Mr  President  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  minoruy  views  on  the  report  accom- 
panying S.  1021.  These  conclusions 
stated : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
■  crisis  in  education"  as  claimed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  bill.  Judging  by 
all  the  relevant  criteria,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  as  provided  by  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents themselves,  we  can  find  not  the 
slightest  Justification  for  extending  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Government  Into  the 
field  of  education  which,  both  traditionally 
and  constitutionally,  has  been  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  States  and  the  localities. 

Conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  data  by  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  FV-deral  assistance  to  pub- 
lic   education  are  so  diverse   that  it  is 


bewildering  for  one  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  field  of  public  education 
to  make  heads  or  tails  of  the  meaning. 
This  is  true  both  in  the  field  of  alleged 
classroom  shortage  and  on  the  question 
of  teacher  shortage  and  salaries  for 
teachers.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
a  tremendous  reduction  must  have 
been  made  in  classroom  shortage  over 
the  period  from  1950  to  1960.  The 
shortages,  as  reflected  by  these  figures, 
were  250.000  in  1950.  312.000  in  1953. 
370,000  in  1954.  159.000  in  1956.  142.300 
in  1957,  141,900  in  1958.  132,400  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  and  142.100  in  the  fall  of 
1960.  This  would  indicate  a  reduction 
from  370.000  in  1954  to  142,100  in  1960. 
This  reduction  was  achieved  by  State 
and  local  effort  alone. 

President  Kennedy,  in  presenting  the 
present  program  to  Congress,  indicated 
a  need  for  around  60.000  classrooms  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years.  This  60.000 
figure  is  approximately  the  same  figure 
that  was  claimed  to  be  needed  10  years 
ago.  For  the  last  5-year  period  the 
States  have  averaged  construction  of  al- 
most 70.000  classrooms  per  year.  Even 
without  Federal  aid.  the  States  would, 
on  this  basis,  exceed  what  the  President 
.said  was  required  by  10.000  a  year,  if 
they  maintain  the  present  construction 
rate. 

Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman,  research  asso- 
ciate. Institute  for  Studies  in  Federal- 
ism. Claremont  Men's  College,  Clare- 
mont.  Calif.,  testified  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  considering  S.  1021.  His 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion is  wide  and  comprehensive  and  his 
book  "Taxes  for  the  Schools  "  is  one  of 
the  most  definitive  publications  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  studying  and  analyz- 
ing public  education.  The  following  is 
his  analysis  of  the  so-called  classroom 
shortage : 

It  was  in  1954  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  testifted  that  the  classroom  short- 
age totaled  370,000  classrooms;  and  about 
a  year  later  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
stated  that  the  shortage  would  rise  to 
600.000  within   i  years. 

Well,  actually  the  most  recent  figure  which 
the  Office  of  Education  has  put  out  Is 
142,000.  which  is  370.000  less  than  a  mere  6 
years  ago. 

But  even  the  new  figure  is  not  reliable,  as 
Is  quite  evident  from  a  detailed  analysis. 
The  estimate  has  changed  so  much  from 
year  to  year  and  from  State  to  State  that  I 
doubt  if  very  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  It. 

One  statement  was  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Just  about  a  month  ago. 
which  quoted  figures  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  said  atxjut  this:  "In  the 
past  4  years  the  number  of  classrooms  in  use 
has  Increased  251,000.  Now.  the  number  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  additional  enroll- 
ment In  that  time,  which  was  48  million, 
would  have  be<n  170.000  which  means  that 
the  net  Increase  in  classrooms  that  were 
available  for  the  reduction  of  shortages  was 
81,000."' 

But  the  shortage  reports  of  the  Office  of 
Education  In  the  meantime  were  reduced  by 
only  17,000,  and  what  has  happened  Is  this, 
sir:  That  some  of  the  States,  several  each 
year,  have  reev;iluated  their  needs  and  have. 
In  some  years,  increased  their  shortages  by 
5,000  or  10.000  classrooms. 


On  the  average  during  the  past  4  years, 
the  reevaluatlons  have  upped  the  shortage 
by  about    16.000  classrooms  each  year. 

On  this  basis,  obviously  we  could  go  on 
Indefinitely  to  have  a  big  shortage.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  game  of  shortage  reports  and 
of  construction  Is  somewhat  like  greyhounds 
chasing  a  mechanical  hare;  the  mechanical 
hare  always  stays  ahead. 

The  fact  Is  that  over  the  past  10  years 
States  .^d  communities  have  built  over 
600.000  cTassrooms;  that  the  added  enroll- 
ment required  400.000  classrooms,  which 
means  that  atKDUt  200.000  classrooms  were 
available  for.  first,  the  reduction  of  shortages 
or  class  sizes  and,  second,  for  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  or  old  buUdlngs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  record  Is  a  vivid 
testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Ir  education.  They  have  voted  In  thou- 
sands of  elections  for  higher  taxes  and  for 
school-bond  Issues. 

To  give  you  Just  one  comparison,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  usually  do  not  understate  their 
claims.  I  would  say.  have  claimed  that  since 
the  war  they  have  built  classrooma  for  9 
million  children. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  built  public 
classrooms  for  close  to  20  million,  and  pri- 
vate classrooms  for  another  IVi  to  2  million 
children,  and  we  have  fewer  people  in  the 
United  States  than  there  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union  So  I  think  we  are  doing  quite  well 
as  far  as  classroom  construction  Is  con- 
cerned 

Much  confusion  has  existed  about  the  so- 
called  shortages  and  they  were  very  seriously 
qiiestloned  by  the  examiners  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  who  went  on  a  field  trip  Just 
about  a  year  ago  to  nine  States  and  came 
back  with  a  report  that  questioned  some  of 
the  claims  More  recently  they  also  ques- 
tioned the  current  report  that  winds  up  with 
142.000  shortage  That  report  was  completed 
last  December  1. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  objected  to  It. 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  held  It  up  until 
the  last  day  that  he  was  In  office.  January 
19.  and  then  released  It.  The  former  Secre- 
tary, of  course.  Is  the  one  to  whom  I  refer. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  outlook  In 
classroom  construction  Is  quite  simple  and 
does  not  require  very  complicated  mathe- 
matics. 

The  President.  In  his  education  message 
on  February  20  said  that  to  take  care  of  all 
the  needs  there  ought  to  be  built  600.000 
classrooms  In  the  next  10  years,  that  Is.  over 
60.000  a  year. 

I  mfly  mention  here.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
In  a  book  which  I  wrote  3  years  ago  I  came 
up   with   exactly   that   figure. 

In  the  past  5  years  States  and  communities 
have  been  building  an  average  of  ,70,000  class- 
rooms a  year,  which  simply  means  that  the 
present  volume  of  construction  will  not  have 
to  be  maintained  through  the  1960*8,  it  can 
actually  decline  very  materially,  and  still 
provide  all  the  classrooms  which  the  schools 
win  need  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  sign  or  Indication 
of  a  decline  in  school  construction  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  year  1960  established  a 
new  alltlme  record  both  In  the  volume  and 
the  approval  percentage  of  school  bond 
Issues,  $18   billion,  an  81  percent  approval 

Now  this.  I  think,  refutes  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  about  a  taxpayers' 
revolt.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  tax- 
payers' revolt,  surprising  as  It  might  seem. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated that  public  educational  construction 
in  1961  will  Increase  8  percent  over  1960  and. 
In  fact.  In  January,  which  Is  the  only  month 
for  which  we  have  figures  so  far.  they  Just 
came  out  last  week,  public  educational  con- 
struction was  up  19  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  ago. 
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So,  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  Indication 
of  a  decline  in  school  construction,  although 
somewhere  along  the  line  In  the  1960'6  school 
construction  will  d(«Une.  simply  becaxue 
annual  enrollment  Increases  will  be  cut  In 
half,  and  there  Is  no  question  about  It.  ac- 
cording to  the  projection  of  the  US  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  testi- 
mony by  the  proponents  of  this  proposed 
bill  cannot  refute  the  conclusions  that 
are  reached  by  Dr  Freeman  in  regard  to 
classroom  construction.  I  know  of  no 
better  authority  than  Dr.  Freeman  to 
quote  on  the  quest-on  of  teacher  short- 
ages.    He  says: 

The  Office  of  Education  used  to  Issue 
statements  every  year  on  the  size  of  the 
teacher  shortage.  Iri  1963.  it  was  placed  at 
72.000.  and  In  1959  11  was  placed  at  195.000. 

At  that  point  the  criticism  became  so 
severe  and.  In  fact,  I  would  say  so  sarcastic, 
^that  last  year  the  Of!lce  did  not  publish  any 
statement  of  the  teacher  shortage,  and 
simply  left  a  white  sheet  In  that  place  where 
In  the  past  the  teaciier  shortage  used  to  be 
reported. 

The  available  statistics  indicate  that,  on 
the  whole,  education  has  done  far  better 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  economy  In 
terms  of  manpower. 

The  one  comparison  I  have  here  In  my 
testimony  compares  the  Increase  in  employ- 
ment in  (a)  public  education  and  (b)  in 
private  Industry. 

Public  education  In  that  case  includes  both 
higher  and  lower.  becau!»e  these  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  do  not  have 
a  breakdown  between  higher  and  lower 
Here  are  the  Pgures  o\er  the  past  30  years 

The  Increa^  In  emp:oyment  in  public  edu- 
cation was  140  percent  In  private  Industry 
the  increase  was  45  percent;  and  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  the  Increase  In  the  popula- 
latlon  of  the  United  States  over  that  period 
was  45  percent,  exactly  the  same  as  the  In- 
crease In  enrollment  In  public  education 

Now.  If  we  view  the  Dubllc  schools  exclud- 
ing higher  education,  you  will  find  that  con- 
sistently over  the  perl  xl  which  we  can  fol- 
low, which  Is  back  to  1900,  proportionately 
more  teachers  were  added  to  the  payroll  than 
students.  Over  the  period  from  1900  to  1961 
the  Increase  In  enrollment  was  150  percent, 
and  the  Increase  In  tea<  hers  was  250  percent. 

To  be  specific,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
which  In  1900  stood  at  35.6.  In  1930  was  at 
29  2.  and  In  1961.  In  the  current  school  year, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Is  24  4. 

If  you  only  take  the  past  several  years  and 
Include  only  the  teachers  who  have  cer- 
tificates, eliminating  the  so-called  substand- 
ard teachers,  you  have  this  picture;  that  Is 
the  period  over  which,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  teacher  shortage  In- 
creased .so  tremendously. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  certificated 
teachers  was  40  percent,  and  In  pupil  en- 
rollment 29  percent. 

The  number  of  pupils  i>er  certificated 
teacher  declined  by  2.4;  in  other  words.  It 
was  reduced  from  28  4  U)  26. 

What  the  pupil -teacher  ratio  should  be  Is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  There  have  been  close 
to  200  research  studies  undertaken  over  the 
years,  many  of  which  tried  to  prove  that 
children  learn  more  in  small  classes  than  in 
large. 

However,  the  studies  were  tmable  to  prove 
this.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  studies,  to 
everybodys  surprise,  and  they  were  objective 
studies  undertaken  by  researchers,  seemed 
to  Indicate  the  opposite  for  some  reason,  the 
reason  for  which  I  do  not  know. 


The  children  in  the  larger  classes  actually 
had  progressed  more  In  terms  of  skills  and 
knowledge 

The  detail  and  the  proof  of  this  it  in  a 
book,  "School  Needs  In  the  Decade  Ahead." 
which  I  wrote  3  years  ago.  The  facts  are 
largely  taken  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  Ed- 
ucational Research,  which  is  a  big  volume, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  quote  any  more,  but 
the  data  are  available  If  you  wish  them. 

Now.  coming  to  the  outlook  for  the  teach- 
ers' supply,  we  find  It  lo  be  favorable  for  a 
very  simple  reason:  The  percentage  of  col- 
lege students  who  prepare  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates has  risen  from  21  percent  in  1948 
to  32  percent  in  1955.  and  has  since  remained 
stable 

The  number  of  bachelors'  and  first  pro- 
fessional college  degrees  Is  projected  by  the 
Office  of  Education  almost  to  double  over  the 
next  10  years,  the  reason  being,  of  course, 
that  the  war  babies  now  are  getting  to  be  of 
college  age.  as  you  know. 

To  be  quite  specific,  the  number  of  earned 
coUege  degrees  was  estimated  at  387.000  In 
the  year  1959.  and  at  703.000  In  the  year  1969 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  82  percent  So  if  the 
percentages  of  college  students  going  Into 
teaching  Just  remains  the  same — in  the  past 
it  has  Increased,  but  supposing  it  remains 
the  same — It  would  be  Increasing  the  nimiber 
of  newly  graduated   teachers  by  82   percent 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  over 
the  same  period  the  enrollment  Increases  will 
be  cut  In  half.  During  the  1950's.  the  In- 
crease In  enrollment  was  46  percent  and  In 
the  1960'».  the  Increase  will  only  be  ao  per- 
cent. 

The  Office  of  Education  about  2  montht  ago 
issued  a  major  report  on  "Staffing  and  Con- 
structing Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  "  In  that  report  It  estimated  that 
over  the  past  5  years  the  annual  required 
Increase  In  Instructional  staff  in  the  public 
schools    averaged    60.000    per    year 

In  the  years  between  1965  and  1969,  the 
average  required  Increase  will  be  25.000  teach- 
ers, leas  than  half  as  many  as  In  the  past 
5  years. 

So  what  we  are  facing  through  the  1960'6 
Is  a  doubling  of  the  new  supply  and  a  halving 
of  the  requirements  for  additional  teachers. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
are  facing  by  the  late  1960's  Is  not  a  shorUge 
but  a  surplus  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  teachers'  pay,  the 
Women's  Bureau.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  in  1956.  conducted  a  survey  of 
women  school  teachers  and  other  female 
professional  workers  of  women  college 
graduates  of  1955.  The  report  indicated 
that  the  average  woman  college  graduate 
of  1955  earned  $3,141  annually,  and  that 
the  average  pay  was.  for  teachers,  $3,197; 
for  all  others  $3,047.  The  teachers  were 
thus  $150  a  year  ahead  of  their  college 
classmates. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  pre- 
pared a  tabulation  of  its  1958  survey  for 
the  National  Education  Association,  com- 
paring the  income  of  male  and  female 
teachers  with  professional  workers  out- 
side t]jLe  schools.  The  results  were  pjb- 
lished  in  an  NEA  report.  "Economic 
Status  of  Teachers  in  1959-60.'  The  wp- 
nificant  data  are:  Median  annual  mo:iey 
earnings  of  female  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred  workers:  All  workers. 
$3,126;  instructional  stafT  in  public 
schools.  $3,748;  and,  professional  workers 
in  nonschool  jobs.  $2,619.  No  data  aie 
shown  for  the  latter  category  according 
to  length   of   college   attendance.     But 


such  data  are  shown  for  all  professional 
workers  and  for  public  schoolteachers, 
as  follows: 


All  professional  workcw. 
Public  school t<>achprs 


5  or  more 
years  ooUoge 


If  earnings  are  compai:pd  according  to 
the  length  of  time  worked,  the  picture 
appears  as  follows : 


NuriiN'r  of  »i>eks 
worked  in  \9S» 

27  to  47 

48ornion> 

ruhlic  .vluxiltertflifrs 

M,0» 
2.367 

»4.418 
3  6,^8 

I'rofessionnl  workers  in  non- 
s<l)ool  jobs. .     . 

It  is  apparent  that  women  in  profes- 
sional occupations  earn  considerably 
higher  salaries  m  public  schoolteaching 
than  in  other  typ>es  of  jobs,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  time  worked  their  advantage 
is  very  substantial. 

Dr  Freeman,  in  criticizing  generally 
grant-type  bills,  such  as  S.  1021.  charges 
that  this  character  of  legislation  would 
shift  control  of  education  from  where 
it  is  presently  located,  with  the  State 
legislatures,  Governors,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, communities,  and  parents,  to  the 
State  departments  of  education:  that  it 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  versus  the  gen- 
eral State  and  local  authorities  'While 
developing  this  point  in  his  testimony, 
he  added: 

Some  people  believe  that  a  shift  toward 
professional  control  of  education  is  desir- 
able, necessary  or  Inevitable,  and  again  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  the  School 
Administrator's  Journal  Overview,  which 
editorialized    in    November    1960: 

"The  United  States  is  inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education  •  •  '. 
The  long-held  view  that  education  is  largely 
a  personal  concern  and  that  educational  pol- 
icies should  be  made  by  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  go  •  •  *.  The  na- 
lonal  welfare  demands  a  national  system  of 
education." 

He  added,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Dirksen: 

I  could  quote  to  you.  Senator,  many  state- 
ments which  are  exactly  along  the  same  line.       / 
which  point  o^t  that  what  Is  really  aimed  / 
for  here  is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  education. 

Such  statements  are  usually  not  made  in 
presentations  to^he  Senate  or  to  the  House. 
But  when  the  professors  of  education  and 
the  school  administrators  speak  to  each 
other,  they  talk  In  a  different  language  In 
fact,  they  make  fun  of  what  they  call  the 
"grassrootlsm"  in  American  education. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  supply  additional 
quotes,  dozens  of  them,  from  professors  of 
education,  from  educational  administrators 
along  the  same  lines. 

A  few  of  these  quotas  which  he  did 
supply  follow: 

From  the  Nation's  Schools.  September 
1960.  editorial,  "It  Is  Federal  Control    ; 

There's  something  quite  naive  :n  the  way 
we  school  people  talk  about  Federal  Cv>ntrol 
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of  education.  Some  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  Federal  Influence  on  education  can  be 
prevented  s'.mpU-  by  stating  that  It  shall  not 
exist. 

The  next  '\rr.e  snrr.eor.e  tells  you  that  he 
Is  absolutely  c>pp«:)sed  Uj  Feaeral  control  of 
education,  a^ic  him  to  define  what  he  means 
by  control.  What  is  it?  How  does  it  oper- 
ate?    How  does  it  gru-*-"^ 

Federal  direction  is  Inherent  in  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  any  Fe-leral  court  decision  per- 
taining to  education.  This  is  true,  even  if 
Congress  delegates  to  the  States  the  admin- 
stration  of  a  Federal  grant. 

Piom  Overview.  November  1960,  "A 
National  System  of  Education": 

The  United  States  is  Inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education.  By 
the  end  of  the  20th  century  we  should  be  far 
along  the  road  toward  this  goal.  There  will 
be  much  travail,  dissension,  and  heated  de- 
bate concerning  the  wisdom  of  traveling 
thi»  road.  There  will  be  many  regrets,  many 
cherished  viewpoints  which  will  have  to  be 
given  up  or  changed.  For  instance,  the  long 
held  views  that  education  is  largely  a  per- 
sonal concern  and  that  educational  jxDlicy 
should  be  made  by  loc.il  units  of  govern- 
ment will  have  to  go.  The  growing  depend- 
ence of  the  Nation  upon  education  will  tip 
the  scales  overwhelmingly  for  a  national 
system  of  education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.\=!  I  see  it,  then,  the  national  welfare  de- 
m.ands  a  national  system  of  education.  The 
growing  complexity  of  national  and  inter- 
national problems  which  require  solution 
makes  mandatory  a  high  degree  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  which  can  only  be  achieved 
by   making   education  a  national  enterprise. 

Theodore  B;ameld,  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Boston  University.  "To'.vard  a 
Recon.^tructed  F^hilosophy  of  Educa- 
tion," New  Yoik  Htlt.  1956,  from  a 
passage  entitled,  The  Bugaboo  of  Fed- 
eral Control': 

I'he  N.i'.io.-al  Governnaent  should  exercise 
ti^e  same  authority  over  the  spending  of 
school  funds  as  it  does  In  other  areas:  other- 
wise there  would  always  be  the  danger  of 
Federx:  money  being  squandered  by  domi- 
nant minorities  in  States  or  localities.  The 
-spending  of  Federal  funds  already  provided 
for  education  in  specific  fields  (notably 
through    the    Smith-Hughes   law,   providing 


for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  home  eco- 
nomics education)  Is  controlled  by  definite 
requirements  which,  although  sometimes 
annoying  certjilnly  have  not  given  rise  to 
wholesale  corruption  or  rigidity  of  educa- 
tional practiC'?.  It  is  equally  consistent  to 
insist  upon  .i  working  synthesis  between 
Federal  aid  aiid  control  with  regard  to  gen- 
eral education. 

Mr.  President.  I  deny  that  our  system 
of  education,  either  public  or  private, 
has  failed  in  the  United  States  because 
it  has  been  decentralized  to  the  level  of 
local  control  No  single  factor  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  grov;th  and 
development  of  these  United  States  than 
has  that  of  our  system  of  education. 
Destroj^States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties; destroy  our  system  of  competitive 
free  enterprise;  nationalize  and  stand- 
ardize our  public  school  system  and  you 
will  at  that  time  achieve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the;;e  United  States,  and  the 
name  of  our  country  could  well  be 
changed  to  "The  United  State." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  counti-y  we  used 
to  have  all  day  meetings,  with  lunch  on 
the  ground.  One  of  the  choicest  dishes 
served  was  tlie  delectable,  deliijhtful  and 
delicious  watermelon.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  take  a  knife  and  make  each 
slice  of  wateimelon  come  out  in  geomet- 
rically perfect  divisions?  The  attempts 
to  devise  so-called  allocation  formulas 
for  this  sch(50l  assistance  bill  reminds 
me  of  putting  the  knife  to  the  water- 
melon. It  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
formula  that  will  achieve  an  equitable 
result.  You  must  invariably  take  some- 
thing from  one  person  and  give  it  to  the 
other.  While  I  am  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  any  formula  and  any  Federal 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
money  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  suppoit  public  education.  I  have 
considered  the  formulas  that  have  been 
devised  and  the  one  now  before  this 
Senate  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Any  way  you  attempt  to  cut  the  melon. 
it  just  does  not  make  sense. 

The  melon  must  be  cut  so  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Sa- 


moa. Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  get  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  fruit.  A  chart  has  been  prepared 
which  shows  the  allotment  to  each  of 
the  States  and  the  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments that  will  be  made  by  the  citizens 
of  that  particular  State  to  supply  the 
needed  funds  to  the  Treasury  for  distri- 
bution Sixteen  States  will  pay  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  money  in  excess  of 
that  which  they  will  receive  back  in  a 
Federal  allotment.  Leading  the  list  is 
the  State  of  New  York.  Its  share  of  the 
melon  will  be  an  allotment  of  $40,652.- 
380  per  year.  To  receive  this  money,  the 
people  of  this  State  will  paj^  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  $116,280,000.  The  ex- 
cess of  New  York  money.  $75,627,620, 
will  be  rcdividcd  elsewhere.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  California  will  pay  in 
$40,929,643  annually  in  excess  of  that 
which  they  will  receive  back,  which,  in- 
cidentally, just  balances  out  $46,230,357, 
They  will  be  giving  $2  for  $1,  Illinois' 
contribution  to  her  sister  States  will 
amount  to  $29,428,133  per  year.  The 
people  of  New  Jefsey  will  be  hooked  for 
$20,382,729.  Next  in  line  is  Pennsyl- 
vania. $15,048,583.  Massachusetts'  share 
wiirbe  $14,705,249.  The  tribute  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  will  amount  to 
$13,229,460.  For  some  reason  which  I 
have  not  stopped  to  analyze,  the  great 
State  of  Michigan  will  contribute  only 
$66  299.  while  its  sister  SUte  of  Ohio 
kicks  in  $9,612,107.  The  smaller  States 
which  will  also  contribute  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  are  Delaware.  Maryland. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
.showing  how  the  States  will  fare  during 
fi.scal  year  1962  under  the  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  S.  1021,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.     EASTLAND.     The     1960    census 
gives  Florida  a  population  of  4.951,560 
people.     The  State  of  Texas  grew  to  a 
total  of  9,579.677.    I  know  that  the  good 
people  of  Florida  will  be  either  flattered 
or    chagrined    at    the    comparison    the 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1961  makes  be- 
tween   these    two    great    States.      The 
formula  makes  Florida  more  or  less  self- 
sufficient.      Her    .share    of    the    Federal 
school   allotment   would   be  $21,923,016. 
while  her  citizen.i  would  contribute   in 
taxes  to  pay  for  this  "21.335.000.    Since  it 
is  always  better  to  come  out  a  little  ahead 
than  to  lose,  the  $588,016  received  net  as 
aid  from  other  States  should  be  appre- 
ciated, but  in  comparing  Florida  with 
the  State  of  Texa.s  the  formula  says  that 
Texas'    share     of     the    allotment     will 
amount  to  $58.06:5,833      The  citizens  of 
Texas  will  contrioute  in  estimated  tax 
payments  $36,805,000  of  this  allotment. 
The  balance  of  $L' 1.258.833  will  be  con- 
tributed   to    poor    Texas    by    the    other 
States  of   the  Union.     Other  States  in 
the  South  that  will  receive  a  lion's  share 
of  tax  money  contributed  by  other  States 
are  North  Carolina,  with  an  allotment  of 
$33,751,156  and  estimated  tax  payments 
of  $11,730,000.  resulting  in  a  contribution 
by     other    States    of    $22,021,156.    and 
Georgia,  who  is  next  in  line.     The  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  would   pay  $11,305,000 
for  an  allotment  cf  $28,045,856.  the  dif- 
ference in  their  favor  being  $16,740,856. 
South  Carolina  would  receive  $15,213.  967 
more  than  it  would  pay  into  the  fund. 
Alabama  would  receive  $15,675,156  in  ex- 
cess of  estimated  tax  payments.    Missis- 
sippi's   net    aid    from   other   States — or 
should     I     say    the     16    States— would 
amount  to  $13  655  858      Arkansas  is  the 
lowest  State  in   bounty   to  be  received. 
The  net  aid   to  this  State  amounts  to 
only  $8,872,468 

Mr.  President,  applying  such  a  for- 
mula is  the  absolute  in  arbitrariness  and 
capriciousness.  Classroom  .shortage  in 
New  York  is  demonstrated  to  be  far 
greater  than  that  in  Texas,  nie  1960 
survey  of  the  Office  of  Education  alleged 
that  New  York  had  a  net  schoolroom 
need  of  about  10,200  classrooms  The 
need  in  Texas  was  a  net  of  809  rooms. 
Wyoming,  accordinij  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, would  have  a  net  shortage  of 
22  classrooms.  Wyoming's  share  of  the 
proposed  Federal  allotment  is  $1,793,553. 
Indiana,  which,  according  to  the  Office 
of  Education  survey.s.  needed  1.505  cla.<>s- 
rooms  in  1959  and  1.321  in  1960  and 
which  more  than  kept  abreast  by  sched- 
uling the  completion  of  2,000  classrooms 
in  1959-60  and  2.152  moie  in  1960- 
61.  will  get  more  than  $22,780  000  annu- 
ally under  the  committee  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lack  of  classroom  shortage, 
the  average  teacher's  salary  in  Indiana 
is  $307  above  the  national  average.  In- 
cidentally. Indiana  will  receive  back 
S3.40 1.255  more  than  its  estimated  tax 
payments  will  be  against  the  allotment. 
Mr.  President,  these  figures  illustrate 
once  again  that  the  great  mistake  being 
made  by  this  Congress  is  to  even  con- 
sider entering  the  field  of  public  assist- 
ance to  public  education  throughout  the 
States.  Both  in  principle  and  in  appli- 
cation it  is  contrary  to  every  conception 


of  an  area  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  concern  itself. 

Mr  President,  the  argument  has  been 
advanced  that  the  moneys  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  which  are  extended 
by  titles  II  and  III  of  S.  1021.  constitute 
Federal  grants  to  supi>ort  public  educa- 
tion. These  laws  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  carry 
its  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  to  sup- 
port public  schools  in  areas  wheie  fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  installations 
placed  a  heavy  buiden  on  local  commu- 
nities. Fundamentally,  they  aie  no 
more  and  no  less  than  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
against  federally  owned  property  located 
within  a  State  or  local  community. 
This  is  a  character  of  obligation  upon 
which  there  is  a  moral  and  equitable 
obligation  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
educating  the  childien  in  the  impacted 
communities.  I  deny  that  payments 
undei-  these  laws  are  in  any  sense  either 
a  grant  or  a  gift.  They  represent  an 
obligation  that  i.*^  recognized  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

Attempts  to  obtain  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic education  by  way  of  outright  grants 
fiom  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  are  like 
waves  that  flow  in  from  the  sea.  Each 
time  the  proponents  .seek  to  drive  the 
wave  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach. 
To  this  point  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try the  States  and  local  governments 
have  not  been  inundated  by  the  waves. 
Every  attempt  to  pass  this  character  of 
legislation  has  been  successfully  resisted. 
In  the  almost  19  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  presently  pro- 
posed legislation  appears  to  ha\e  more 
congressional  support  than  did  any  pre- 
vious proposal.  This  legislation  is.  just 
as  bad  in  its  principle  and  proposed  ap- 
plication as  was  any  other  bill  that  was 
considered  and  defeated  by  this  Con- 
gress. In  many  of  its  aspects  it  is  worse, 
because  it  enters  the  field  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  special  projects,  which  can 
cover  a  world  of  Federal  evils. 
"^  There  was  never  a  time  in  our  his- 
toiy  when  the  energies  of  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  more 
directed  and  devoted  to  it.s  constitutional 
functions  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense  and  carrying  out  the  other  spe- 
cific injunctions  of  our  Constitution 
where  the  powers  were  delegated  bj-  the 
States  to  the  Central  Government,  If 
we  are  to  win  the  cold  war.  the  strategy 
and  tactics  which  can  best  be  employed 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Govermneit  to 
adequately  perform  the  function  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  leave 
to  the  States  and  the  people  those  n;ani- 
fold  and  diverse  activities  that,  in  the 
nature  of  our  Government,  can  be  best 
performed  by  no  other.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  S.  1021. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    Mi-.  President,  will 
th^  Senator  yield? 
Mr  McGEE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I   appreciate   the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Wyon.mg 
I  shall  be  brief. 


I  rise  to  express  my  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  now  before  tlie  Senate, 
and  on  which  the  Senate  will  vote  this 
afternoon.  I  regret  that  I  cannrt  sup- 
port this  measure.  I  have  an  abiding 
conviction  and  belief  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  one  that  belongs  to  the  States 
and  localities.  The  sums  of  money  that 
would  be  allotted  to  the  respective  States 
seem  to  me  to  be  allotted  in  such  fash- 
ion that  I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to 
many  Stales  that  have  been  taking  care 
of  their  educational  needs  and  lesponsi- 
bilities. 

Furthermore.  I  adhere  to  the  minority 
views  with  respect  to  this  measure.  I 
do  not  share  the  optimistic  views  of 
many  Senators  who  feel  that  there  will 
be  no  Fedeial  interference  or  control  in 
the  administration  of  the  aid-to-educa- 
tion measure  in  the  years  ahead. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Sena- 
tors who  disagree  with  my  views  uix)n 
this  important  measure.  I  have  sup- 
-ported  Federal  assistance  to  schools  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  military- 
impacted  areas  I  thought  then,  and 
still  think,  that  that  work  is  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment.  especially  in  the  fields  of  mili- 
tary defense  preparation  activities.  I 
have  heretofore  supported  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  educational  purposes, 
and  have  believed  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  use  of  Federal  funds  on  long- 
term  arrangements  or  agreements  to  as- 
sist certain  areas  of  educational  activity 
by  way  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

But  the  bill  would  go  far  be.vond  that 
F>oint  in  a  great  many  respects.  I  am 
unwilling  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  citizen  in  his  community.  I  wanted 
to  make  my  views  known  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  legislation 

I  have  received  numerous  communi- 
cations in  the  form  of  telegrams  and 
letters  requesting  me  not  to  support  the 
mea.sure.  Those  communications  have 
come  from  people  in  my  own  State  of 
Kansas.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  in  the  educational  field,  from  the 
standpoint  of  .nn  official  of  a  school 
board,  for  a  good  many  years  and  in  a 
number  of  capacities.  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  assist  the  educational  activi- 
ties, not  only  of  my  own  State,  but  of 
other  States. 

Finally,  I  believe  education  is  a  cardi- 
nal responsibility  of  the  communities  and 
the  States  and  as  we  go  down  the  road  I 
believe  that  we  shall  find  that  we  shall 
have  given  up  sometlfing  that  we  might 
wish  that  we  had  not  surrendered  so 
willingly  in  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
p>o.scd  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  to  the  question  befoie  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time — the  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill.  I  do  so  after  a 
considerable  delay  and  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect  on  what  to  .^^ay.  At  11:30  this 
morning  I  arrived  prepared  to  make 
these  remarks  for  the  Record  and  the 
Senate,  but  a  number  of  events  trans- 
Iiired  in  the  meantime,  including  im- 
portant   announcements   from   Senators 
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and  addresses  of  one  sort  or  another. 
I  have  a  commitment  very  early  this 
afternoon.  Therefore  I  prefer  not  to 
yield  to  any  more  of  my  colleagues  until 
I  finish  my  remarks. 

The  significance  of  the  question  of 
education  was  brought  into  proper  p>or- 
spective  in  President  Kennedy's  stirring 
messas;e  to  Congress  a  short  while  ago. 
When  he  was  talking  about  the  extraor- 
dinary times  and  the  extraordinary 
chaHen::e  which  we  face,  he  was  meas- 
uring the  masrnitude  of  the  problem  and 
capturin?  the  sense  of  urgency  that  en- 
gulfs us  all.  whether  we  speak  of  outer 
space  or  of  education. 

I  know  of  no  proposed  legislation 
pending  before  the  Senate  or  that  we 
have  enacted  this  year  that  can  match 
the  national  mobilization  of  educational 
effort  as  our  greatest,  most  enduring  re- 
source to  meet  the  need  of  the  times. 

I  believe  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
only  stirrin=f.  but  driving  with  the  im- 
petus of  their  new-found  power  in  the 
pursuit  of  education.  When  I  have 
traveled  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  drive  among  the  people 
there  to  try  to  gam  knowledge.  Long 
lines  are  queued  m  front  of  libraries 
where  the  people  can  obtain  books.  The 
precedence  they  accord  to  educational 
questions  over  others  of  a  more  material 
nature  demonstrates  that  tiiey  have 
sought  in  many  ways  to  put  first  things 
first. 

In  parts  of  the  heavily  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  globo.  such  as  south  Asia, 
one  IS  struck  by  the  numbers  of  people 
crowded  mto  the  very  simplest  little 
corrals,  or  what  we  would  call  one-room 
schools,  seeking  learnimr.  The  people 
in  Africa  gather  in  groups 
huts,  or  sit  in  the  open 
pursuit  of  the  same  goal. 

All  I  am  saying  today 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  man, 
peoples  everywhere — whether  they  be 
Americans.  Europeans.  Asians,  or  Afri- 
cans— have  recognized  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  intend  to  arm  themsleves 
With  It  to  the  hilt. 

It  is  not  without  significance  at  this 
moment  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  arc 
very  largely  fLxed  upon  the  United 
States.  I  say  ■largely"  because  in  this 
Republic  of  ours  we  have  pioneered  in 
one  of  the  great  mass  experiments  in 
group  education,  or  public  education. 
In  our  demonstrated  historical  faith  in 
that  pursuit,  through  this  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  our  free  society,  we  have  held 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  a  goal  which 
they  hope  to  attain  in  their  own  right. 

Since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann  and 
his  followers,  who  inspired  the  American 
Nation  to  the  principle  of  free  education, 
times  have  changed  What  passed  for  a 
successful  American  school  and  what 
served  as  a  successful  American  educa- 
tional process  in  1840  .s  no  longer  ade- 
quate today.  If  history  teaches  nothing 
else,  it  teaches  the  inevitability  of 
change.  We  cannot  address  ourselves  to 
the  problems  of  today  with  yesterday  s 
answers.  We  have  to  see  that  our  insti- 
tutions, our  schools  and  our  mmd.s  are 
attuned  to  the  speed  of  the  times,  to  the 
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urgency  of  the  times,  to  the  harshness  of 
reality,  and  to  the  answers  of  our  times. 
This  means  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
us  to  dare  to  suggest  that  education  is  a 
teacher  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy  at 
the  other.  That  would  be  ideal  if  there 
were  not  people  in  the  world,  if  there 
were  not  forces  let  loose  in  the  world  be- 
yond the  control  of  even  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  These  forces  of  change 
exist  in  the  shape  of  hopes  and  impa- 
tient aspirations  which  we  have  tried  to 
meet  and  hope  to  channel  and  seek  to 
direct,  if  at  all  possible. 

These  are  the  considerations  that 
prompt  us  to  take  a  new  look,  a  changed 
appraisal  of  our  whole  educational  en- 
deavor. 

I  need  not  mention  what  has  happened 
to  our  own  geographical  separation. 
Whereas  we  once  had  a  little  red  school- 
house,  isolated  in  a  small  community, 
whose  impact  was  limited  to  that  httle 
community,  there  is  no  longer  any  area 
of  our  counti-y  that  can  isolate  itself 
even  from  its  neighbors,  let.  alone  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tills  means  that  what  happens  in 
Spotted  Horse  and  Coyote  Springs 
makes  a  difference  even  to  people  in  the 
far  corners  of  our  own  country  and  in 
the  world  at  large. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  try  to  build 
new  standards  and  new  goals  in  order  to 
measure  our  own  real  capability  in  the 
realm  of  education. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  asking  our- 
selves the  central  question:  While  we 
have  given  service  to  education,  while 
we  have  taken  credit  for  sponsoring  this 
as  an  enterprise  of  our  own  Republic,  are 
we  willing  to  believe  in  it?  Will  we  pur- 
sue the  truth  no  matter  where  it  may 
lead? 

I  say  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  that  question,  because  of  the 
attitude  of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  seem  fearful  lest  we  get 
too  much  knowledge,  lest  we  acquire  too 
much  education,  lest  we  break  through 
too  many  barriers.  We  must  be  ready  to 
answer  that  question  yes.  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  education.  We 
must  address  our  whole  program  of  ac- 
tion, and  our  national  effort  to  think  in 
terms  quite  beyond  the  realm  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge.  If  knowledge  be 
power,  as  I  firmly  believe,  then  it  is 
time  for  us  to  pursue  in  a  national  way 
our  endeavor  toward  that  conviction. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  act,  because  the 
problem  requires  a  national  effort  even 
above  and  beyond  the  local  effort  in  its 
urgency.  This  does  not  mean  national 
or  Federal  control. 

We  found  under  our  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, when  we  had  large  dreams  of 
the  excessiveness  of  local  control,  when 
we  had  hoped  that  the  individual  alone 
could  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  defend  his  best  Interests,  that  the 
forces  of  change,  through  selfishness  and 
through  outside  threats  to  the  security 
in  that  colonial  area,  required  us  as  col- 
onists to  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  unity.  We  .said.  "United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall."  We  found  that 
by  joining  forces  we  could  acquire  a  ca- 
pability which  alone  we  could  not  mus- 


ter.    The  time  has  come  to  weigh  the 
urgency  and  the  scope  of  the  task  ahead. 

No  longer  can  the  State  of  Wyoming 
or  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  carry  the 
burden  of  educating  the  people  of  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  students  in  Wyoming  have 
the  best  possible  form  of  education. 
Wyoming  educated  students  cannot 
alone  carry  the  burden  of  the  high  level 
of  national  educational  needs. 

If  we  could  isolate  my  State,  or  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  now  occupies  the  Chair 
I  Mr.  MetcalfI  and  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  great  fight  for  the  edu- 
cation bill,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  sur- 
round a  State  with  some  kind  of  en- 
forceable barricade,  that  would  keep 
others  out.  and  its  own  students  in.  it 
could  be  argued  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible that  we  could  conduct  our  educa- 
tional system  within  State  lines.  Un- 
fortunately, of  the  people  that  we  educate 
in  my  State,  at  h^ast  half  of  them  will 
end  up  in  some  other  State  of  the  Union 
It  means  that  our  population  is  made  up 
in  part  by  tho.se  who  come  from  else- 
where. « 

This  means  that  it  is  folly  for  anyone 
to  talk  about  trying  to  isolate  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  for  education  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State.  We  must  look  up. 
We  must  face  the  job.  We  must  tackle 
the  problem  that  faces  us  at  the  present 
time.  Whether  the  state  of  our  schools 
Is  urgently  critical  at  the  present  mo- 
ment seems  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
division  among  us.  The  division  among 
those  who  have  been  opposing  the  bill 
is  over  the  que.stion:  how  urgent  is  it, 
how  serious  it  is?  We  are  quarreling 
over  facts,  but  no  one  denies  that  we 
are  behind  in  classrooms.  No  one  de- 
nies that  we  are  behind  in  teachers.  We 
quibble  whether  we  are  behind  by  100,000 
or  200.000  classrooms.  The  point  Ls  we 
are  behind  and  we  are  not  closing  the 
gap.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  say 
at  any  time  that  we  are  sdmost  there. 
We  are  not  almost  there  If  we  still  fall 
short  of  the  goal. 

We  were  almost  there  in  the  early 
space  race,  but  we  had  not  completely 
closed  the  gap  The  gap  is  in  danger  of 
widening. 

I  have  had  personal  occasion  to  ex- 
perience, as  I  am  sure  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have,  the  pressure  of  congestion 
in  classrooms.  When  we  agree  to  ad- 
dress an  individual  classroom,  we  now 
find  that  we  must  give  the  same  speech 
twice  or  three  times,  because  the  school 
is  forced  to  go  on  two  shifts  or  even  three 
shifts,  in  order  to  get  the  children  into 
the  classroom  and  exposed  to  learning. 
This  is  more  often  the  case  than  not 
across  the  length  and  breath  of  our  land. 
Likewise,  as  one  who  can  be  permitted  to 
reflect  as  a  teacher,  I  think  that  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  teachers  are  people. 
It  has  apparently  been  assumed  during 
."jome  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  that 
teachers  do  not  live  on  money,  that  they 
live  on  Inspiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  many  teach- 
ers who  are  the  most  inspired  and  dedi- 
cated individuals  this  country  will  ever 
have,  but  I  also  know  that  the  grocer  will 
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not  take  their  inspiration  and  dedica- 
tion as  payment  of  their  bills  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  I  also  know  that  one 
cannot  pay  his  rent  with  dedication;  he 
must  pay  it  with  money. 

To  me.  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  dis- 
tinguished businessmen  would  never 
proE>ose  to  run  a  successful  business  en- 
terprise by  saying  to  those  whom  they 
had  hired.  "I  will  not  pay  you  very  much 
because  you  will  be  dedicated  and  in- 
spired." The  whole  guts  of  our  enter- 
prise system  has  been  to  measure  and  to 
reward  the  caliber  of  work  with  a  suit- 
able monetary  return.  Has  great  genius 
in  American  industry  been  commanded 
by  inspiration?  Not  at  all;  it  has  been 
rewarded  by  handsome  salaries,  a  cut  in 
the  proceeds  or  the  proffts  of  the  firm, 
and  a  number  of  oUier  similar  economic 
inducements. 

The  teachers  of  America  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  persons,  except  that 
Instead  of  the  handling  or  balancing  of 
books  or  the  making  of  a  dollar  of 
profit,  they  are  handling  the  minds  and 
souls  and  character  fiber  of  the  children 
of  the  Nation.  If  we  wish  to  equate  in 
terms  of  importance  of  service  rendered, 
we  will  have  to  concoct  another  stand- 
ard In  attempting  to  measure  adequately 
the  whole  extent  of  that  reward. 

This  is  why  I  was  moved  to  interrupt 
a  series  of  commitments  with  the 
schools  of  Wyoming  and  fly  back  from 
my  State  to  participate  yesterday  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  teach- 
ers" salaries.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  pay,  and  pay  properly,  for  the 
kind  of  service  and  responsibility  which 
we  thrust  upon  the  teachers  of  America. 

Mr.  SCQTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  In  the 
Senator's  absence.  I  received  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  I  would 
not  have  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  completes 
his  speech? 

Mr  McGEE  Before  I  give  up  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  an  engagement 
to  fill. 

Mr.  McGEE  I  had  a  commitment  to 
jneld  to  the  Senator  before. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes:  and  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche],  since 
he  also  has  made  a  request. 

The  question  arises,  likewise,  beyond 
that  of  classroom.'  and  schools.  The 
magnitude  of  the  burden  is  manifested 
in  one  other  sense.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
a  teachers'  college,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  it.  But  I  was  trained  and  educated  in 
what  Is  called  the  small  generation. 
There  were  not  very  manv  of  us  in  the 
middle  1930's.  Yet  we  are  the  ones- 
even  though  I  have  betrayed  the  pro- 
fession and  pone  on  to  other  employ- 
ment— who  are  beint;  asked  to  train  and 
educate  the  big  generations  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  The  question  Is  not  alone 
trying  to  attract  only  the  dedicated  in- 
dividuals  who  find   their  way  into  the 
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classrooms,  but  to  attract  a  ma.ssive 
enough  group,  in  large  enough  numbers, 
who  meet  high  enough  standards  to 
represent  the  caliber  of  excellence  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  this  pursuit. 

It  is  not  withoui^ point,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  suggest  that  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  particular  bill,  is  that  of  our 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the 
land,  because  they  are  the  ones  lipon 
which  the  impact  of  the  masses  coming 
up  through  the  ranks  will  be  felt  Srst. 

The  colleges  of  America,  if  they  are 
simply  to  put  roofs  over  the  heads  of  the 
students  who  will  be  on  the  cam^iuses 
within  the  next  5  or  6  years  will  have 
to  build  more  buildings  in  the  next  4 
or  5  years  than  all  the  campuses  of 
America  have  built  in  the  last  200  years. 
This,  again,  is  talking  facts.  It  is  talking 
the  harsh  tioith  of  trying  to  educat€  the 
teeming  millions  in  our  land,  leaving  out 
of  the  picture  for  the  moment  those  who 
come  from  other  lands. 
■  All  this  brings  to  the  center  of  our 
consideration  the  question  of  cost.  Cost 
is  the  sobering  thing  for  all  of  us.  I 
happen  to  believe  with  those  who  say 
that  we  can  afford  the  things  we  will, 
but  we  must  set  our  priorities  in  order. 
We  must  put  first  things  first. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  tho.se  Aho 
would  deal  only  with  numbers  and  say 
we  are  not  so  far  behind  as  we  coulc.  be, 
that  we  are  not  so  short  as  we  might 
be,  because  what  we  must  determire  is 
how  we  can  get  where  we  have  a  right 
to  be.  "\ 

Instead  of  being  told  that  it  will  cost 
$2,500,000,  and  probably  more,  for  the 
next  few  years,  let  us  ask  ourselves. 
What  must  we  do  in  order  to  meet  our 
target?  What  must  we  give  up?  What 
must  we  achieve  in  this  greatest  poi-en- 
tial  that  a  free  people  ever  had?  If  we 
ask  that  question  first  and  are  not  afraid 
of  the  answer,  we  are  more  properly 
approaching  the  question  of  cost. 

Who  bothered  to  ask  about  cost  when 
Mr.  Hitler  attacked  us  and  when  Mr. 
Togo  and  Mr.  Mussolini  later  ent-ered  the 
picture?  Urgency  was  conspicuous  and 
obvious,  in  the  sheer  political  and  mili- 
tary sense.  But  now  we  seem  reluctant 
to  ask  the  same  kind  of  question?  What 
must  we  do?  is  the  question  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  face  up  to,  and  to  which 
we  should  accept  the  answer  and  for 
which  we  should  make  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  matter  of  cost.  I  sometimes  lose 
my  patience  with  those  who  tell  us  we 
might  save  a  little  more  here  by  taking 
a  chance:  that  we  might  cut  some  off 
there  because  we  just  might  not  need 
it.  We  heard  this  morning  on  the  floor 
that  the  chances  are  the  situation  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  we  are  afraid  it  will 
be  10  years  from  now.  Suppose  those 
prophets  are  correct.  Suppose  we  reach 
1970  having  too  much  education.  What 
will  have  been  the  consequence  of  our 
tackling  the  question  according  to  the 
size  which  we  think  It  demands  right 
now?  The  consequence  will  be  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  will  be  more  edu- 
cated than  they  might  have  needed  to 
be  under  whatever  standards  are  set  up. 
But  suppose  the  prophet^  are  wrong.  If 
they  are  wrong,  then  we  have  had   it. 


If  we  are  wrong  in  propMajrlng  that  we 
will  not  need  so  much  as  we  fear  we 
will,  then  we  will  have  forfeited  that  one 
strength,  that  one  bastion  of  freedom 
to  which  we  are  dedicated — the  freedom 
to  pursue  knowledge  wherever  it  may 
lead  us. 

Education  is  the  great  backbone  of  a 
free  people.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
gamble  we  must  take.  Wc  must  decide 
which  gamble  we  can  afford  to  take — 
the  chance  of  being  wrong  by  going  too 
far  with  too  much  education,  or  the 
chance  of  being  wrong  because  we  had 
too  little  education. 

I  think,  given  those  alternatives  and 
measuring  those  risks,  we  have  to  use 
the  kind  of  approach  that  the  bill  en- 
visages and  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  spelled  out  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  accept 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  Rettine  adequate 
appropriations  from  time  to  time.  The 
President  asked  us  only  this  morning 
for  large  new  appropriations  m  certain 
specialized  areas  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  intend  to  vot«  for  them  I 
think  it  is  desperately  urgent  that  v.  e 
do  so.  But  I  say  that  is  the  same  kind 
of  standard  we  must  equate  with  o  ir 
educational  proce.sses.  We  must  asK 
what  we  must  pay,  and  we  must  find 
ways  to  mobilize  our  resources  in  order 
to  pay. 

I  think  they  are  within  our  means. 
We  must  be  determined  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 

A  question  was  asked  on  the  floor  this 
morning  whether  we  had  to  choose  be- 
tween guns  and  butter  .  whether  it  should 
not  be  guns  or  butter.  I  say  the  choice 
is  more  central  than  that.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  guns  and  brain>.  We  can  live 
without  butter,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  dairy  States,  but  we  cannot  survive 
without  brains.  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  put  first  things  first. 
As  we  launch  ourselves  into  outer  space, 
as  we  make  our  new  targets  of  achieve- 
ment toward  the  moon,  with  the  great 
cost  that  will  entail,  it  will  require  an 
ever-increasing  level  of  educational 
capability  to  keep  the  pace  with  the 
times. 

But  while  we  seek  to  win  the  moon, 
we  dare  not  lose  the  earth :  and  thus  we 
must  devote  our  immediate  energies,  our 
immeriiat.e  determination,  and  our  im- 
mediate drive  to  keeping  America  free. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President .  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  having  yielded  to  me.  and  I  shall  be 
relatively  brief.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  may  follow  those 
that  arc  to  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  There  is  some  ex- 
pectation that  a  final  vote  will  occur  to- 
day on  the  pending  bill.  Whether  that 
happens  or  whether  the  vote  comes  later, 
It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  am  not  one  who  from  the  outset  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary.  I  had  sub- 
stantial doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
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a  course.  I  was  won  over  to  the  contrary 
opinion  only  after  much  study.  After 
my  initial  conversion.  I  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
■-choolroom  construction  But  even  so  I 
did  not  believe  that  Federal  aid  should 
go  for  teachers'  salaries^  Finally,  how- 
ever, upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
presented,  it  seemed  clear  to  ine  tiiat  if 
we  are  tC'  put  our  educational  system  in 
a  position  where  it  ouciht  to  be.  such 
Federal  aid  was  essential.  Therefore.  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  was  not  too 
long  ago,  when  all  of  us  instinctively  be- 
lieved that  everything  we  did  m  America 
was  the  very  best  We  are  not  so  sure 
in  these  later,  tryin:?  days  We  thought, 
and  certainly  with  some  justification, 
that  we  had  a  spleiidid  educational 
system. 

However.  I  have  hpie  .some  figures 
compiled  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, which  reveal  that  as  recently 
as  1950  10  States  of  the  United  States 
had  5  percent  or  more  of  their  popula- 
tion altogether  unable  to  read  or  to 
write.  That  situation  needs  correction, 
no  matter  from  what  source  the  money 
comes  to  correct  it 

I  could  not  close  without  a  few  words 
of  commendation  for  the  committee, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee Fiom  my  own  knowledge  I 
know  how  faithfully  and  how  long  and 
how  usefully  they  worked  ujx)n  this  im- 
portant and  intricate  legisL^tion.  Per- 
haps It  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
especially  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  done  a  simply  magnifi- 
cent job  in  the  floor  leadership  of  this 
bill,  I  have  never  .seen  during  my  com- 
paratively brief  time  in  the  Senate,  a 
finer  example  of  good  leadership  in  re- 
spect to  a  major  piece  of  legislation. 

My  colleague,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alaska  i  Mr  Grtteninc  I  and  I  went  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  reference  to 
some  special  problems  we  had  in  Alaska. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
kind  and  courteous  and  helpful.  In  that 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  statement  I  have  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alaska  situation  printed 
m  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow,-. 

ST.^TEME.Nr     BY     OE.N  ATOR     BaRTLETT 

The  average  cost  of  building  a  schcx)!  class- 
room in  Alaslca  is  $89,000.  On  the  average 
in  the  United  States,  two  classrooms  could 
be  built  at  this  cost  and  there  would  remain 
a  balance  of  $2,000  with  which  two  teachers 
might  be  given  salary  increases. 

In  Alaslca  there  is  a  classroom  deficit 
which  would  not  be  met  at  a  cost  less  than 
$20  million  Furthermore,  were  construc- 
tion of  these  needed  facilities  undertaken 
today,  they  would  not.  when  completed,  meet 
the  needs  of  Alaska's  children.  For  the 
Alaska  population  Is  growing  very  rapidly. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  census  report 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
Alaska  population  exceeding  75  percent. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  national 
increase  in  population  reported  at  approxi- 
mately 18^2  percent. 

Equally  significant  in  terms  of  new  school 
requirements,  the  median  age  in  Alaska  is 
23.3    or  m->re  than  6  years  younger  than  the 


national  median  age,  29  5  Although  census 
material  Is  not  available  for  such  a  compari- 
son during  the  earlier  years  of  Alaska  his- 
tory, information  which  Is  available  indicates 
that  during  this  short  period  the  Alaska 
population  has  transformed  from  one  with 
an  unusually  high  median  age  to  Its  present 
low  age  level. 

This  is  not  all  that  may  be  learned  atwut 
the  constantly  growing  need  in  Alaska 
for  new  school  facilities.  Alaska  has  a  ratio 
of  schoolchildren  to  adults  which  Is  ap- 
proximately double  that  which  exists  on  the 
average  In  other  States.  Each  Alaska  ux- 
pnyer  must,  therefore,  individually  pay  the 
cost  of  educating  twice  as  many  children. 
per  capita,  than  Is  the  usual  or  average  case 
in  the  other  States. 

Add  to  these  peculiarities  In  population 
distribution  and  growth  the  unusual  cost  of 
education  In  Alaska  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  few  of  the  generalizations  which  may 
be  made  about  administering  schools  in  the 
other  States  are  necessarily  accurate  when 
applied  in  Alaska 

For  example,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
children  who  attend  elementary  school  In 
Alaska  are  educated  in  one-room  school 
houses  which  accommodate  fewer  than  20 
students  each.  Also,  one-third  of  all  Alaska 
secondary  schools  have  an  enrollment  of 
fewer  than  40  students. 

The  per-student  cost  of  operating  these 
small  units  would  be  unusually  high  even 
without  the  problems  of  weather  encoun- 
tered in  many  areas  of  Alaska.  But  with 
these  problems,  along  with  factors  of  isola- 
tion and  high  cost  transportation,  the  Alaska 
per-student  school  costs  sometimes  reach 
extraordinarily  high  levels. 

As  a  single  example.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  last  year  the  Ala.ska  De- 
partment of  Education  paid  more  than 
$6,000  for  fuel  oil  delivered  to  heat  a  single 
Alaska  school.  The  per-student  cost  of  tlie 
oir — whicli  had  a  delivery  price  exceeding 
»1  40  per  gallon — was  $233  Unusual  though 
tills  example  may  be.  it  is  indicative  of  the 
variety  and  burden  of  costs  which  attend 
Alaska  education  and  which  probably  have 
no  parallel  In  other  States. 

Mr  President.  I  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  expenses  which  Alaskans 
must  underwTite  to  provide  an  adequate 
school  system  for  their  children.  Alaska 
schoolteachers  receive  salaries  which  are  far 
above  average.  And  yet.  In  terms  of  the  cost 
of  living  they  remain  underpaid 

The  list  could  continue  almost  indefi- 
nitely but  my  point  Is  made.  I  desire  to 
present  to  the  Senate  only  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  which  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  special  high-cost  area 
language  in  tlie  reported  bill. 

The  language  which  the  committee  in- 
cluded In  S.  1021  to  provide  an  arbitrary 
allotment  ratio  of  0.50  for  States  In  which 
educational  costs  are  double  the  national 
median  would  qualify  Alaska  for  an  annual 
payment  of  approxlinately  $1.2  million 

Had  the  amendment  not  been  adopted  by 
the  suljcommittee.  Alaska  would  have  re- 
ceived about  half  tills  amount  under  the 
provisions  of  the  otherwise  amended  bill. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  members  of  the  professional  com- 
mittee staff  for  the  consideration  which  was 
extended  me  and  others  who  testified  about 
the  particular  problems  in  Alaska.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  provision  in  the  reported  bill 
gives  proof  of  the  care  and  responsive  at- 
tention with  which  every  provision  of  8. 
1021  was  reviewed  and.  when  found  neces- 
sary, altered  by  the  committee. 

I  support  S.  1021  as  it  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Ctommlttee.    I  believe  that  the  commit- 


tee has  acted  wisely  in  its  amendments  to 
both  title  I  which  establishes  a  general 
program  of  school  aid  and  to  title  II  of  the 
bin  which  provides  a  continuance  of  the 
existing  projjram  of  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted school  areas. 

The  title  II  amendments  Included  by  the 
committee  will  continue  for  3  years  pay- 
ment to  school  districts  for  providing  a  free 
public  education  to  children  with  whole  or 
partial   Federal   connection. 

The  committee  has  handled  this  matter 
with  fairness  and  wisdom.  While  retain- 
ing benefits  at  the  level  provided  in  existing 
law.  the  committee  has  recommended  only 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  program  This 
will  allow  the  OflRce  of  Education  a  period 
of  time  during  which  a  study  of  the  entire 
Federal  impaction  program  might  be  under- 
taken to  determine  what  changes.  If  any. 
should  be  made  in  the  future.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  every  other,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  further  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6518'  making  appropriations  for 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Passman.  Mr 
Gary.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Taber.  and  Mr 
PoRD  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hriu'i»>  at  tb^  conference. 


GEORGE  WHARTON  PEPPER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
death,  yesterday,  of  a  very  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Wharton  Pepper,  who.  at 
age  94.  has  passed  away  after  many, 
many  years  of  great,  distinguished,  and 
sensitive  sei-vice  to  his  fellow  men. 

Senator  PepE>er  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  from  January  1922  to  March 
3.  1927.  He  was  a  most  distinguished 
member  of  our  bar  association,  founder 
of  the  American  Law  Institute,  promi- 
nent for  over  half  a  century  in  public 
and  professional  activities,  famous  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  one  who  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  leading  layman. 

Senator  Pepper  completed  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Senator  Boies  Penrose. 
Senator  Pepper  himself  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  Republican  conservative, 
whose  conservatism,  however,  was  tem- 
pered by  his  Victorian  sense  of  liberal- 
ism and  a  willingness  to  adapt  to  the 
ever-changing  scene  in  the  20th  century. 

He  was  ever  a  kindly  man.  Some 
among  the  Senate  staff  will  recall  that 
from  his  own  pocket.  Senator  Pepper 
provided  the  means  with  which  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  pages  a  baseball  team 
with  uniforms. 

His  entire  life  was  filled  with  instances 
of  kindness  and  generosity  to  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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RECORD  an  article,  published  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  on  Senator  Pepper's 
death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

George  Whakton  Pepper  Dies — Former 

'  Senator,  Leader  in  Law 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  a  former  VS. 
Senator  and  a  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legal  profession  for  more  than  half  a' cen- 
tury, died  Wednesday  In  his  home  after  a 
long  Illness. 

He  was  94  March  16  and  lived  on  White 
Horse  Road   in   Devon.  i' 

Mr.  Pepper  had  been  confined  to  his  home 
since  June  1958.  when  he  suffered  the  first 
of  a  series  of  strokes.  He  died  at  12:45  ajn 
His  lonK  and  varied  career  Included,  suc- 
cess In  many  fields — law.  politics,  education, 
the  church,  and  civic  affairs 

But  he  strayed  from  the  legal  profession 
only  twice  during  his  life — for  World  War  I 
service  and  to  take  appointment  in  1922  to 
the  Senate  Elected  later  to  fill  the  balance 
of  a  term  left  by  the  death  of  Senator  Boles 
Penrose,  he  was  defeated  when  he  sought 
reelection. 

He  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pep- 
per, Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  Seldom  did  he 
miss  a  day  at  the  ofJk-e  until  1955.  when 
he  broke  his  hip  In  an  accident.  After  that 
he  still  worked,  though  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair. 

The  erect,  mustachioed  attorney  was 
equally  at  home  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  (Where  he  was  still  arguing  cases  at 
tlie  age  of  80)  or  buUding  a  log  cabin  at 
his  Maine  retreat  (which  be  did.  starting. 
as  he  quipped,  "with  an  ax  and  a  tree"). 

Mr  Pepper's  public  spirit  made  him  a  con- 
stant occupant  of  the  Philadelphia  and  na- 
tional limelights,  both  as  a  critic  of  the 
passing  scene  and  as  an  elder  statesman 
whose  advice  was  sought  by  officials. 

In  1944  he  summed  up  bis  life  '  and 
thoughts  m  a  best-selling  autobiography  en- 
titled •PhUadelphia  Lawyer  "  At  least  one 
critic  commented  that  Mr  Pepper's  political 
philosophy  roughly  paralleled  that  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Pepper  first  won  acclaim  as  a  Jegal 
scholar  and  teacher  A  native  Philadelphlan 
who  received  his  early  schooling  from  the 
tutoring  of  his  mother,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
law  school  with  honors. 

He  combined  a  private  practice  with  a 
teaching  position  at  the  law  school  until 
1911.  At  the  same  time  he  and  William 
Draper  Lewis  combined  on  a  monumental. 
23-volume  "Digest  of  I>eclslons  and  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Pennsylvania  Law."  coveririig  court 
decisions  and  statutes  from  1754.  The 
"Pepper  and  Lewis  Digest"  was  a  must  In 
the  office  of  every  Pennsylvan.a  lawyer. 

This  scholarship  Mr.  Pepp>er  combined  with 
a  love  of  sports  and  the  outdoors  that  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  He  played  football 
and  basketball  and  ran  track  at  the.  uni- 
versity and  later  was  a  director  of  its  athletic 
association. 

At  the  time  of-hls  death  Mr.  Pepper  was 
senior  life  trustee  of  the  University  of  Ppnn- 
sylvanla  and  since  1960  had  been  emeritus 
life  trustee. 

roR  preparedness 
The  early  years  of  the  First  World '  War 
found  him  a  champion  of  preparedness.  He 
toured  the  country  for  Gen.  Leonard  Woods 
efforts  to  build  an  army,  then  went  into 
service  at  the  age  of  48  as  a  private.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant  In  the  9th  Regiment 
before  the  United  States' entered  the  war. 

The  Commonwealth  claimed  his  admin- 
istrative abUlties  then.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  State  public  safety  and  defense 
committee,    through    which    every    govern- 


mental department  functioned   In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.     OPPOSED    TO    LEAGUE 

The  end  of  the  war  found  him  back  on 
the  rostrum  again,  this  time  in  opposition  to 
any  entanglement  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

About  the  same  time  two  matters  more 
closely  Identified  with  his  own  Interests 
cropped  up  to  claim  his  attention.  He  set 
to  work  as-a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  State  constitution. 
And  he  also  set  aixiut  the  cleansing  of  base- 
ball a.^  the  leading  US  sport. 

AO\1SED    ON    BASEBALL 

Bribery  of  members  of  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  during  the  1919  World  Series  sent  mag- 
nates scurrying  to  Mr  Pepper  for  advice. 
Together  with  US  District  Judge  Kcnesaw 
Mountain  Landls  he  devised  reorganization 
plans  for  baseball — including  establishment 
of  the  commissioner's  office — that  restored 
the  sport  to  public  favor. 

He  was  offered  the  position — at  a  reported 
salary  of  $100,000  annually.  But  Mr.  Pepper 
declined,  concentrating  on  rebuilding  his 
legal  practice. 

SENT    TO    CAPITAL 

Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Penrose,  Gov. 
William  C.  Sproul  picked  Mr.  Pepper  to  rep- 
resent Pennsylvania  in  Washington.  He  won 
the  subsequent  election  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  which  expired  in  1924.  His  authorita- 
tive knowledge  of  law— both  domestic  and 
international — brought  Mr.  Pepper  more 
committee  seats  than  the  average  freshman 
Senator.  He  was  also  selected  Republican 
National  Committee  man  from  Pennsylvania 
and  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  1924  national 
convention. 

Thrown  Into  a  three-way  race  in  the  1926 
Republican  primary,  Mr  Pepper  lost  to  the 
late  William  S  Vare.  who  later  defeated  the 
Democratic  nominee,  WUllam  B  Wilson  In 
an  ensuing  investigation  on  election  finances. 
Mr    Vare  was  denied  his  seat. 

Mr.  Pepper  never  entered  acUve  politics 
again. 

BATTLED    FOR    PUC 

Once  again  he  turned  to  private  law  prac- 
tice and  civic  leadership.  His  clients  In- 
cluded some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  corpora- 
tions and  most  powerful  individuals.  But 
Mr.  Pepper  never  allowed  self-interest  to 
interfere  with  what  he  considered  Justice. 

For  example,  he  battled  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  public  utility  commission, 
which  was  opposed  by  many  powerful  busi- 
ness  Interests. 

On  another  occasion  he  braved  opposition 
of  religious  groups  and  came  out  openly 
against  the  Sunday  blue  law. 

"Why  should  men  of  affairs  be  free  to  play 
golf  or  tennis  on  Sunday,  while  the  same 
privilege  is  denied  others  who  would  like  to 
play  baseball  that  day?  "  he  questioned. 

•     CrVKN    MANT    HONORS 

Awards  and  honorary  degrees — more  than 
a  dozen  of  them — showered  upon  Mr.  Peppwr 
Uiroughout  his  life.  In  1954  his  long  service 
to  Philadelphia  was  recognized  when  he  was 
named  recipient  of  the  Philadelphia  Award, 
established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Bdward 
Bok.  He  gave  the  $10,000  cash  grant  that 
goes   with   the   award    to   charity. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  set  up  In  1923  as  a  perma- 
nent agency  for  the  Improvement  of  the  law. 
He  served  as  institute  president  from  1936 
until  1947.  He  was  among  the  first  to  be 
awarded  tlie  American  Bar  Association  Medal, 
the  highest  honor  the  ABA  can  tjestow. 

In  1948  he  was  one  of  the  le.iders  In  the 
founding  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  move- 
ment as  a  means  of  developing  and  improv- 
ing governmental.  Industrial  and  health  con- 
ditions In  the  Philadelphia  metropoMtan 
area. 


PROMINENT    L«VMAN 


One  Of  the  Eplscopxal  Church's  most  promi- 
nent laymen.  Mr.  Pepper  wrote  religious 
books  for  Ixjth  young  and  old,  including 
■'Analytical  Index  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer." 

Mr.  Pepper  served  as  ves&yman  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  1625  Locust  Street,  for  more 
than  60  years  and  he  was  a  rector's  warden 
from  1918  to  1953. 

Mr  Pepper  also  had  l>een  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  His 
clubs  Included  the  Racquet.  University. 
Merlon  Cricket,  and  the  Cavendish  and  Uni- 
versity Clubs  in  London. 

Mr.  Pepper's  wife,  the  former  Miss  Char- 
lotte Root  Fisher,  died  in  1962.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Newbold,  of 
Fox  Creek  Farm.  Devon,  and  eight  grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.,  Fri- 
day In  St.  Marks  Church.  Burial  wUl  be  In 
Old  St    David's  Churchyard  in  Wayne 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Senator  Pepper  which  appears 
in  the  "Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pepper,  George  Wharton,  a  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania;  born  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  16.  1867;  prepared  privately  for  col- 
lege: was  graduated  from  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Philadelphia  in  1887  and  from  the  law  de- 
partment In  1889;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1889  and  commenced  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  Algernon  Sydney  Biddle  pro- 
fessor of  law  In  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1894-1910  and  trustee  of  the  university 
since  1911:  participated  in  the  movement  for 
national  preparedness  in  1914:  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  University  In  1915; 
member  of  the  Provisional  Training  Regi- 
ment at  Plattsburg  in  1915  and  1916  and 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  1917-19;  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  constitutional  revision  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1920  and  1921;  appointed  as  a 
Republican  and  subsequently  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Boies  Penrose  and  served  from 
January  9,  1922.  to  March  3.  1927;  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  renominatlon  in  1926;  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  1922-28; 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1924  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  which 
nominated  the  presidential  ticket  of  Coolldge 
and  Dawes:  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  a  resident  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  testifying  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  late  Honorable  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  who  has  passed  on. 

As  a  young  man.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  a  Senate  committee 
when  Senator  George  Wharton  Peppei- 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  wish  to 
give  personal  testimony  to  his  greatness 
and  to  his  kindliness.  No  one  realizes 
more  keenly  the  real  measure  of  men 
than  do  those  who  serve  in  subordinate 
capacities  under  them,  because  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  tovard  his  subordinates 
always  reveals  the  real  measure  of  his 
character,  his  kindness,  and  his  gentle- 
manly qualities. 
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No  finer  gentleman  ever  served  in  this 
jody  than  George  Wharton  Pepper;  no 
greater  lawyer  ever  served  here  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  me,  as  a  young  man, 
to  see  him  and  to  know  him;  and  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  expressing  tlie  great  sense 
of  loss  this  country  may  well  feel  in  the 
passing  of  this  gentleman,  whose  entire 
life  was  a  monument  to  all  that  is  best 
in  the  character  and  m  the  services  of 
a  great  American  statesman 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   New   Hampshire 

Mr  President.  I  have  never  known  a 
kindlier  man  or  more  belovpd  man  than 
the  famous  author  of  A  Philadelphia 
Lawyer"  the  late  G*..:  e  Wharton 
Pepper. 


MONTANA  SINGERS  ,SCi  )RF.  HIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President, 
three  young  Montana  men  have  scored 
a  big  success  in  the  entertainment  world. 
The  Three  Young  Men,  as  they  are 
known  professionally,  have  made  the 
big  time  in  the  New  York  nightclub 
circuit  in  a  relatively  short  time  All 
three  are  graduates  of  Montana  State 
University,  at  Missoula  Mon:  Dick 
Riddle  comes  from  I.ibby  Pat  F"ox  from 
Hardin,  and  Bob  Ruby  s  home  is  in 
Billings. 

The  trio  will  be  leaving  New  York  soon 
on  a  tour  of  the  country  I  wish  them 
every  success  Montana  is  indeed  proud 
of  these  young  musicians  from  the  Treas- 
ure State. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  feature  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  of 
May  7.  1961  I  might  also  point  out 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  Ls  also 
a  Montanan  Nonna  Beatty,  of  Helena, 
who  has  been  doin^  public  relatioos 
work  and  writing  m  New  York  City  for 
the  past  several  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

|F:(ni  'he  Gre,it  FalLs  iMont.)  Tribune,  Mav 
7.19611 
I  Montana  Singers  Score  Hit 

I  By  N'.-rrr,a  Beatty) 
New    York  — \    v  xai    trio   from    Montana, 
■  The    Three    Yjun^   Meii       :s   singing   to   ca- 
pacity  crowds   at   Juliu.s   Monk's   Downstairs 
at  the  Upstairs  in  New  Y.jrk  City 

The  trio,  comprised  of  Dick  Riddle.  Llbby: 
Pat  Fox  Hardin,  and  Bob  Ruby.  Billings, 
made  Its  successful  debut  last  month  at  the 
:)()pular  Manhattan  nightclub  They  are 
scheduled  tn  appeur  at  the  club  for  4  more 
week-S 

The  trio  has  brwken  many  precedents  in 
the  entertainment  fie;d  the  first  one  being 
the  amazingly  sh^rt  time  in  which  their 
big  breaks  have  come. 

The  three  Montanans  arrived  in  New  York 
Inst  November  and  within  5  months  had  been 
signed  to  a  5-year  contract  by  Career  Man- 
agement. Inc  .  an  affiliate  of  Frank  Music 
Corp.,  one  of  the  top  three  show  music 
publishers,  and  to  a  4-week  contract  at  the 
Downstairs  at  the  Upstairs  Their  option 
recently  w;\s  picked  up  for  4  more  weeks  at 
the  club  Their  nightclub  debut  drew  raves 
from  music  reviewers  and  columnists  of  the 
New  York  press.  Variety  and  the  New  Yorker. 


At  the  moment  they  are  planning  their 
tirst  record  and  are  sorting  out  numerous 
offers  they  have  received  to  perform  in  other 
clubs,  including  the  new  Playboy  Club  in 
Miami  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in  St.  Louis. 

Before  they  received  their  contracts,  the 
boys  worked  at  temporary  ofBce  Jobs  and  Pat 
also  made  music  commercials  for  radio.  They 
appeared  in  guest  spots  at  two  Manhattan 
nightclubs  and  sang  at  numerous  parties 
given  by  their  friends.  Every  spare  minute 
was  spent  practicing  their  musical  arrange- 
ments. To  relax,  they  played  Monopoly  In 
their  small  Greenwich  Village  apartment. 

They  have  fond  memories  of  their  open- 
ing night  when  several  of  their  Montana 
friends  living  in  New  York  hired  a  Rolls 
Royce.  complete  with  chauffeur,  built-in 
bar  and  telephone,  to  drive  them  to  the 
club.  They  were  driven  around  Central 
Park  for  an  hour  before  the  show,  a  good 
tranqulllser  to  calm  opening  night  Jitters. 
Their  initial  success  In  New  York  Is  a  real- 
ization of  a  5-year  dream  which  the  boys 
have  had  ever  since  they  first  made  close 
harmony  together  as  Sigma  Nu  fraternity 
brothers  at  Montana  State  University.  Ap- 
pearing under  the  name  of  Campus  Capers, 
the  boys  performed  for  numerous  university 
functions  and  entertained  througnout  Mon- 
tana   as    well    as    in    neighboring    States. 

Because  they  graduated  1  year  apart, 
they  made  a  pact  while  still  In  college  that 
after  each  finished  his  tour  of  duty  in  the 
service,  they  would  get  together  again  and 
pursue  their  career  as  a  vocal  group  So 
that  they  would  get  out  of  the  service  at  the 
same  time.  Pat  Fox.  who  graduated  In  1957, 
joined  the  Navy  for  3  years;  Dick  Rid- 
dle, a  1958  graduate.  Joined  the  Army  for 
2  years  and  Bob  Ruby,  a  1959  graduate, 
joined  the  Air  Force  for  1  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  with  their  service  be- 
hind them,  the  boys  laid  plans  for  coming 
to  New  York.  For  2  months  they  worked  on 
their  repertoire  of  musical  numbers.  In 
November,  after  much  rigid  practice,  they 
decided  they  were  ready 

They   admit   now   they   were   awed   by  the 

prospect  of  trying  to  start  at  the   top  but 

after  such  a  long  time,  we  knew  we  could 

not  wait  any  longer  to  try  our  luck  In  New 

York.'  Dick  said. 

We  were  fully  aware  of  what  a  tough 
place  New  York  Is  to  get  a  lucky  break  In," 
Pat  continued.  "We  set  for  ourselves  a  6- 
month  deadline  and  If  we  dldnt  make  It 
by  then,  we  said  we  would  pack  up  and  go 
home." 

Bob  Ruby  shudders  at  the  thought  of  what 
they  would  have  really  done  if  things  hadn't 
happened  the  way  they  did  before  their  dead- 
line. "It  would  have  been  hard  to  keep  that 
agreement,"  he  said.  "We  had  so  much  at 
stake  and  it  would  have  been  a  big  dis- 
appointment to  have  left.  " 

With  their  feet  firmly  planted  in  the 
open  door  of  success,  the  boys  admit  that 
they  have  been  Incredibly  lucky  and  above  all 
have  been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  which  has  helped  them  make  the  essen- 
tial contacts  so  necessary  in  the  upredlctable 
entertainment  field. 

All  three  are  good  musicians,  able  to 
read  music  and  play  the  piano  T^ey  make 
their  own  arrangements  and  offer  a  varied 
selection  from  show  tunes  to  novelty  num- 
bers and  folk  songs.  Dick  Is  the  baritone 
of  the  group  and  also  plays  the  piano,  which 
Is  their  only  accompaniment.  Pat  sings 
high  tenor  and  Bob  sings  low  tenor,  although 
their  arrangements  call  for  Interchanging  the 
parts  quite  often. 

One  of  the  biggest  dilemmas  in  becoming  a 
vocal  group  was  to  find  a  name.  Julius 
Monk,  Impresario  of  the  Downstairs  at 
the  Upstairs,  Anally  gave  them  the  name 
under  which  they  are  now  singing.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  Mr.  Monk  named  another 
vocal  group  which  made  its  debut  at  his  club. 


They  went  on  to  win  fame  and  fortune  as 
"The  Four  Lads  "  With  their  own  clean- 
cut  fresh  approach  and  entirely  new  singing 
style,  "The  Three  Young  Men"  hope  to  do 
the  same. 


HARRY  C.  BURKE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  few 
employees  of  the  Congress  have  served 
Members  so  long  and  so  faithfully  and 
well  as  Harry  C.  Burke,  clerk  of  enrolled 
bills  in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of 
our  mainstays  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Members,  veterans  and  new- 
comers alike,  appreciate  the  service  he 
has  performed. 

Attention  was  called  tohis  long  service 
in  an  article  by  Lawrence  Fernsworth. 
Washington  corre.spondent  for  the  Con- 
cord Daily  Monitor.  Concord.  N.H  ,  in  the 
issue  of  Friday,  May  19,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Burke  on  Hill  for  53  Years — Nashuan  Col- 
LBCTs  "Names  "  To  Certify  Lxcislation  Is 
Passed 

(By  Lawrence  Fernaworth) 
Washington.  May  19 — New  Hampshire's 
Harry  Burke  is  a  landmark  figure  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  especially  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  Building  Fifty-three  years  ^ago  he 
came  to  Washington  as  a  $30-a-month  mes- 
senger with  which  sum  plus  another  >30  a 
month  received  from  his  father,  he  balanced 
his  budget 

Even  If  there  had  been  a  Model-T  In  tho«e 
days  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  finance 
the  buying  of  one  But  In  that  respect 
things  have  changed  too  Although  his 
work  as  Senate  eru-olllng  clerk  keeps  hUn 
right  busy,  he  has  time  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  doings  of  the  New  Hampshire  folk  In  the 
Capital  City  and  as  such  to  officiate  as 
treasurer  of  the  Washington  New  Hampshire 
Society 

A  day  or  two  ago,  Burke's  long  and  con- 
tinuing tour  of  duty  as  a  Senate  functionary 
was  featured  In  a  news  sheet  Issued  re<?ularly 
from  the  ofllce  of  Senator  "Bob"  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma 

Harry  Burke,"  It  said,  "has  been  coming 
to  work  long  before  the  T-blrd  (the  kind  of 
car  he  currently  drives)  or  even  the 
model-T — was  all  the  rage.  For  53  years 
Harry  has  been  one  of  the  backstagers  who 
keeps  the  Senate  flying  on  Its  unique  course. 
And  for  the  same  period  he  has  been  one  of 
America's  outstanding  pigeon  racers 

"YOUNGEST"    EVER 

■  Harry  Is  the  youngest  man  ever  to  work 
53  years  on  the  Hill  Mrs  Burke  is  still  his 
bride'  after  rearing  him  four  daughters 
and  a  son  They  are  postgraduate  high 
school  sweethearts. 

"But  Burke's  Job  Is  collecting  autographs. 
He  has  to  seek  down  and  get  the  signatures 
of  the  two  men  who  can  officially  declare 
that  the  legislation  has  passed  Congress 
His  main  targets  are  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  sometimes  he 
has  to  settle  for  the  President  pro  tempore. 
If  these  key  leaders  are  out  of  town  It  Is  his 
job  to  locate  them  and  'pen'  them  down. 

"A  measure  that  has  passed  both  Houses  1b 
enrolled'  before  It  U  taken  to  the  White 
House  by  Harry.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  makes  darned  certain  that  the  enrolled 
bill  Is  dotted  and  crossed  as  Congress  meant 
It. 

"The    veteran    Senateslder    Is   a   native   of 
Nashua,     N.H..     and     he     has     always     re- 
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malned  active  In  the  affairs  of  the  Granite 
State.  A  young  Senate  clerk  he  worked  with 
In  the  1920'8  Is  now  Senator  Nohris  Cotton. 

"The  pruning  knife  of  time  has  hacked  at 
Harry  a  little,  but  It  hasn't  begun  to  cut  him 
down.  Except  for  hair  pigment  and  a  slight 
stoop,  he  resembles  the  young  Harry  Burke 
pictured  In  a  photograph  of  the  Senate  base- 
ball team  of  1910.  The  treasured  photo  is 
always   nearby. 

"Senators  and  staffers  all  aren't  Just  wild 
about  Harry,  but  he's  one  of  the  easiest 
fellows  on  the  Hill  to  take." 

Such  Is  what  Senator  Kerr's  newssheet 
calls  the  Kerr-ent  status  of  New  Hampshire's 
and  the  Senate's  Harry  Burke 


SENATOR 


HRUSKAS  TIMELY 
ADVICE 


Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  note  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Manchester  <N.H.)  Union  Leader 
b  front-i>age  editorial  commending  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI  for  his  excellent  statement 
before  this  body  on  May  4  dealing  with 
the  Communist  campaign  for  the  young 
minds  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  dem- 
onstrated over  the  years  his  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace, and  his  remarks  of  May  4  were  in 
line  with  his  consistently  sound  approach 
to  this  international  conspiracy. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senators 
statement  received  recognition  in  this 
outstanding  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Hruskas  Timely  Advice."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  < 

Senator  Hruskas  Timely  Advice 

A  timely  reminder  that  we  are  now  at 
"war  with  Soviet  Russia  was  sounded  In  the 
US  Senate  on  May  4  when  Senator  Roman 
L.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  warned  that  the 
Communist  campaign  to  win  the  minds  of 
the  world's  youth  Is  now  In  full  progress  in 
educational  Institutions. 

Calling  specific  attention  to  facts  on  Com- 
munist action  In  the  world's  schools  as  docu- 
mented by  the  Inspector  general  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Senator  Hruska 
warned  his  colleagues  that  they  should  not 
harbor  the  Illusion  that  Communist  efforts  In 
education  are  confined  to  countries  within 
the  Red  bloc      He  said: 

"Throughout  the  world  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  the  Communists  are  deter- 
mined to  win  the  youth  as  the  first  step  in 
winning  the  world.  •  •  •  Lenin  wrote:  'Give 
us  the  child  for  8  years,  and  it  will  he  a  Bol- 
shevik forever.'  (Lenin)  also  noted:  He 
who  has  youth,  has  the  future."  " 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  the  Nebraska  Repub- 
lican emphasized,  "that  the  United  States  is 
a  major  target  of. this  Communist  offensive 
In  education."  One  need  only  consider  the 
Communist-inspired  riots  of  May  1960  In 
San  Francisco  and  the  subsequent  support- 
ing of  the  rioters  by  students  and  others  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  Senator 
Hruska  outlined  when  he  recalled  to  mind 
the  recent  statement  of  Gus  Hall,  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  SUtes,  that  there  is  a  "mushrooming 
of  Marxist — and  Socialist — oriented  groups 
on  the  campuses  In  all  parts"  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  University  of 
California,   told   newsmen   recently   that  al- 


though he  could  not  pinpoint  Communists 
as  the  organ  zers  of  pro-Castro  rallies.  It  was 
obvious  to  him  that  an  apparatus  was  used 
to  bring  about  "the  very  quick  organization 
that  took  place."  President  Kerr  was  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  pro-Castro  demonstra- 
tions by  studenu  cf  several  colleges  In  the 
San  Francisco  area  following  the  Invasion 
landings  In  Cuba  by  antl-Communlst  forces. 
"This  did  not  Just  happen,"  the  UCLA 
president  declared. 

Edward  Pauling,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  BiiSQl  of  Regent*,  told  newsmen 
that  It  appears  UCLA  has  been  selected  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  exploitation  "because  of 
UCLA's  Important  contrlbuUons  to  national 
defense — notably  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
physics  •'  "The  Soviet  Union."  Pauling  said, 
"is  trying  to  exploit  the  university's  name  in 
every  possible  way  to  give  Its  subversive 
movement  among  students  a  national 
forum" 

The  San  Francisco  area  demonstrations 
present  an  ugly  picture  of  the  kind  of  Com- 
munist activity  In  education  to  which  Sen- 
ator Hruska  refers. 

After  describing  the  techniques  by  which 
the  Communists  force  and  induce  teachers 
to  toe  the  Ideological  line.  Senator  Hruska 
emphasized  that  one  of  the  ways  that  the 
free  world  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Communist  offensive  In  education  Is  by  giv- 
ing American  Ftudents  "more  education  on 
the  whole  history  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment" 

"We  should  not  be  afraid  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject." Hruska  said. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Senator  Hruskas 
timely  advice  will  be  considered  by  our  law- 
makers in  Concord  when  they  g»ve  con'^ider- 
atlon  to  Senator  Laurler  Lamontagne's  bill 
to  require  New  Hampshire  public  high  schools 
to  teach  a  course  on  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism 


SACRIFICES   IN   THE   NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  an 
article,  entitled  "In  the  Name  of  Sacri- 
fice," which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  18,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  excellent  reflection  of  the  views  of 
many  American  people  toward  the  ad- 
ministration's plea  for  personal  sacrifice 
and  its  subsequent  actions  along  this  line. 
I  believe  a  very  important  point  is  con- 
tained in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  column,  which  states: 

When  sacrifices  are  plainly  called  for  to 
protect  the  Nation,  Americans  will  do  their 
part  as  they  alwavs  have.  But  when  "sacri- 
fices" merely  amount  to  endless  doles  to  vari- 
ous voting  groups,  Americans  have  every 
right  to  question  and  resist  them. 

I  hope  that  the  future  will  see  less  doles 
and  more  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  America  and  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Pre.si- 
dent.  that  this  outstanding  column  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  Sacritici 

President  Kennedy,  throughout  his  cam- 
paign and  the  first  4  months  of  his  almln- 
istration,  has  repeatedly  called  upon  /jneri- 
cans  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  national 
Interest.  His  pleas  have  almost  always  been 
stated  In  general  terms,  but  he  haf  now 
offered  some  specifics. 


In  a  letter  to  a  New  York  newspaper  Mr 
Kennedy  listed  a  aeries  oi  particular  sacri- 
fices he  has  requested  Among  them  are  A 
leaner  defense  apparatus  by  closing  down 
unneeded  bases:  more  foreign  aid:  volunteers 
for  the  Peace  Corps:  a  maintenance  of  present 
corporation  and  excise  tax  rates;  a  higher 
social  security  tax;  a  reduction  In  duty-free 
'  goods  brought  back  from  overseas;  more  farm 
controls;  Increased  local  efforts  to  Improve 
schools  and  urban  neighborhoods:  and  the 
support  of  the  country  for  the  President's 
decisions  In  foreign  affairs. 

Thus  far,  the  President  said,  Americans 
have  resisted  his  call  for  sacrifices  and  he 
seems  puzzled  about  It.  But  an  examination 
of  those  "sacrifice"  requests  shows  they  are 
something  of  a  mixed  bag. 

Certainly,  for  instance,  a  leaner  defense 
establishment  is  desirable  if  it  saves  money 
without  reducing  our  military  strength.  If 
vote-conscious  Congressmen  refuse  to  go 
along  with  the  closing  of  unneeded  bases 
then  the  fault  would  seem  to  lie  with  the 
Government  and  not  the,-people. 

As  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  President  need 
have  little  fear  there'll  be  a  shortage  of  vol- 
unteers. A  collegian  almost  isn't  a  collegian 
if  lie  doesn't  want  to  see  the  world.  But  the 
question  remains  of  how  much  good  a  young 
American  can  do  among  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  earth. 

When  It  comes  to  the  citizens  backing  the 
President  in  his  difficult  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions, there  Is  also  little  problem.  If  any- 
thing. Americans  seem  to  want  stronger 
leadership  in  dealing  with  international  cut- 
throats and  fewer  proclamations. 

Beyond  these  things,  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
the  people  in  the  name  of  sacrifice  to  sup- 
port vast  new  public  spending  of  all  sorts. 

He  wants  more  foreign  aid,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  pwDUred  untold  millions  into 
southeast  Asia  to  little  avail  Cuba  got 
plenty,  too.  Can  we  count  on  India  In  a 
showdown?  We  rebuilt  Japan  and  then  a 
U.S.  President  was  advised — for  his  personal 
safety — not  to  visit  Tokyo.  Unstable  Latin 
American  countries  not  oniy  demand  Ameri- 
can money,  but  they  want  it  on  their  own 
terms.  Does  Moscow  worry  because  the 
United  States  Is  helping  to  support  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  in  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia?    We  doubt  It. 

In  connection  with  foreign  aid  also,  the 
United  States  has  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  But  Is  the  administration 
correct  In  attacking  it  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  duty-free  goods  a  tourist  can 
bring  back  from  abroad?  This  would  seem 
like  balling  out  a  boat  with  an  eye  dropper 
while  continuing  to  fill  the  bilge  with  the 
firehose  of  foreign  aid. 

More  farm  controls  and  spending  is  the 
President's  answer  to  the  mess  that  has  been 
created  by  the  same  kind  of  controls  over 
many  decades.  Such  controls  clearly  don't 
work  while  the/ hobble  the  farmer,  raise  the 
price  of  food,  and  cost  the  taxpayers  a  large 
fortune. 

The  White  House  Is  anxious  for  cities  and 
towns  to  get  to  work  and  Improve  their 
schools  and  slum  areas,  even  thotigh  more 
progress  has  been  made  In  building  new 
schools  and  cleaning  up  cities  in  the  last 
decade  than  in  any  similar  pericxl  In  our. 
history.  Yet  the  Government  wants  to 
move  In  and  take  over.  Is  It  any  wonder 
localities  may  be  hesitant  about  continuing 
to  help  themselves' 

With  all  this  new  spending  In  the  offing, 
it's  no  surprise  the  Chief  Executive  seeks 
to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  corporation 
taxes.  In  other  words,  he  wants  to  continue 
to  drain  the  Investment  capital  without 
which  the  economy  cannot  grow.  Yet  eco- 
nomic growth  has  always  been  one  of  his 
big  talking  points. 

Throughout  all  these  vast  spending  and 
economy-drugging  schemes,  moreover,  is  the 
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darker  of  mfl;ition.  And  inflation  i.s  espe- 
cially hard  on  those  who  can  afford  to  sacri- 
fice no  more. 

Thus,  when  the  Federal  Oovernmfnt  asks 
the  people  to  make  sacnflces,  it  should  tafe" 
note  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrlrices  and  their 
likely  result.  Three  timea  in  the  last  44 
years  Americans  have  .sent  sc  ns.  larnors.  and 
hU5band3  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  battle 
strange  enemies.  Every  stub  of  every  pay- 
check 15  a  reminder  of  how  much  they  are 
sacriflcmg  to  finance  the  spending  of  the 
men  In  Washington. 

When  sacrifices  are  plainly  called  for  to 
protect  the  Nation,  Americans  will  do  their 
part  as  thev  always  have.  But  when  ■•sacri- 
fices '  merely  amount  to  endless  doles  to 
V  >.n  3US  von:. a  2r  ups.  Americans  have  every 
right  to  quesv.  ;n  .md  .-esi.-t  them. 


MAJ.   GEN    EDWIN  A,  WALKER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  wecic  I  spoke  in  some 
detail  about  the  ousting  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker  from  his  command  in 
Germany. 

At  that  time  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
excellent  editorials  from  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat dealing  with  this  subject.  I  have 
since  read  another  fine  commentary  on 
this  situation  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of 
widespread  aitenticn. 

I  refer  to  an  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  which  was  recently  re- 
printed in  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Wa':lcpr  Called  on  Carpet,"  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  follows. 

T\LKS    T' ^-CH    .\B(   '  T    COMMtrmSM — Gener.\l 
W\tKFR    C\LLED   ON  CkKPTT 

He  -A-.ij  fxirn  In  Center  Point,  Tex  .  In  1909. 
He  i:r"-x  up  taJl  and  straight,  a  boy  6  feet  3, 
who  loved  horses  and  soldiering.  He  went 
to  a  military  school  in  New  Mexico,  finished 
at  West  Point  in  1931,  and  plunged  at  once 
Into  the  disciplined  routine  of  a  professional 
soldier   in    peacetime. 

He  wfis  at  Schofleld  Barracks  in  Hawaii 
when  the  Germans  went  Into  Poland. 
Brought  back  to  the  States,  he  participated 
in  the  swift  transformation  of  the  old  horse- 
drawn  units  into  sleek  mechanized  divisions. 
But  he  had  qualities  too  vital  to  t)e  squan- 
dered In  artillery  logistics.  Commando. 
That  was  his  art.  He  became  commanding 
ofQcer  of  an  outfit  deceptively  known  as  the 
First  Special  Service  Force,  a  crack  team  of 
Canadian  and  American  soldiers  unafraid  of 
hand-to-hand  combat.  He  had  to  learn  to 
use  a  parachute.  "How  do  you  put  this 
thing  on?"  he  asked  a  sergeant.  And  5  min- 
utes later  he  jumped. 

He  and  his  men  fought  their  way  up  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Anzlo.  The  Aleutians. 
Ski  flghting  In  Norway,  and  a  string  of  dec- 
orations to  show  for  It:  Silver  Star,  Legion 
of  Merit.  Crolx  de  Guerre,  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Briefly,  peacetune  again.  Two  years  at  Fort 
SUl.  then  a  tour  of  duty  in  Washington,  a 
stint  at  Sam  Houston.  But  he  was  a  fighter. 
not  a  diplomat;  They  sent  him  to  Bennlng 
as  assistant  commander  of  the  Army's 
toughest  fighters,  the  Rangers.  Then  came 
Korea,  command  of  an  Infantry  regiment, 
the  exhausting,  maddening  business  of  fight- 
ing an  enemy  but  never  quite  defeating  him. 
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Hnric  to  Fort  Bragg,  then  again  to  the  Far 
East  as  senior  adviser  to  Chiang's  Chinese 
National  Army;  back  again  to  Schofleld;  and 
in  a  fateful,  routine  transfer,  In  August  of 
1957.  to  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  to  com- 
mand the  Arkansas  Military  District.  It 
should  have  been  an  easy  post. 

That  was  the  last  time  Ma}.  Gen.  Edwin 
Anderson  Walker  figured  very  prominently 
In  the  news — the  last  time,  until  recently. 
After  Little  Rock,  he  had  been  sent  to  Ger- 
many as  commanding  officer  of  the  24th  Di- 
vision. There  he  found  the  same  softness, 
the  same  ptirposelessness.  that  hundreds  of 
other  professional  soldiers  have  found  In 
youngsters  ral.sed  on  the  mllktoast  liberal- 
ism that  passes  for  education  these  days. 

'  TOUGH    ON    COMMUNISM 

So  he  began  to  talk  tough  about  com- 
munism, and  what  It  Is,  and  how  the  enemy 
conceals  himself  in  an  ambush  of  gauzy 
falsehood.  He  spoke  to  his  troops  of  gullible, 
delicate  men.  safe  at  home  In  soft  chairs, 
polishing  their  fingernails  and  coughing 
gently  at  strong  language. 

He  spoke  bluntly  of  these  Influential  peo- 
ple, the  antl-antl-Communlsts  whose  gentle 
creed  Is  that  wo  must  never  be  beastly  to  the 
Reds,  the  shrill  and  mocking  men  who  deride 
patriotism  as  superpatrlotlsm  and  love  of 
country  as  distasteful  and  embarrassing. 
Hla  object  was  to  give  his  troops  a  new  and 
vital  approach  toward  antl-communlsm 
•  •  •  a  positive  approach  toward  the  de- 
feat of  Communist  subversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  He  Invited  some  hard, 
knowledgeable  antl-Communlsts  to  speak: 
Edward  C.  Bundy  and  Willi  Schlamm.  He 
minced  no  words  himself:  Dean  Acheson,  he 
said,  was  "doflnitely  pink.'" 

All  this  appeared  In  a  paper  known  as 
the  Overseas  V/eekly,  and  how  it  appeared, 
with  sneers,  and  contemptible  little  quotes 
out  of  context,  and  a  self-righteous  editorial 
along  with  It.  And  most  disgraceful  of  ail: 
General  Walker  had  made  use  of  some  ma- 
terial from   the  John  Birch   Society. 

General  Walker  then  was  called  on  the 
carpet  by  the  commiindlng  general  of  the 
7th  Army.  He  was  asked  for  a  full  explana- 
tion. The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  blasted 
him  in  a  lead  editorial,  published  also  In 
foreign  editions.  Any  military  Indoctrina- 
tion program,  said  the  supercilious  Tribune, 
"Is  an  extremely  delicate  operation,  particu- 
larly when  It  is  directed  toward  those  who 
would  be  In  the  front  lines  If  any  Commu- 
nist aggression  developed  in  Europe.  It  Is 
repugnant  to  both  the  American  military 
and  civil  heritage  to  use  Army  authority  In 
an  attempt  to  shape  the  political  thinking 
of  enlisted  men." 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Anderson  Walker, 
soldier,  was  suspended  from  his  command. 
He  Is  not  yet  r>2.  He  Is  at  the  peak  of  his 
career  as  a  combat-hardened  ofBcer.  And 
the  Uttle.  soft,  spineless  parasites  of  the 
liberal  left  have  got  him.  Thirty  years  as  a 
first-class  fighting  man.  And  what  price 
glory? 


FEDERAL  DICTATION  OF  BROAD- 
CASTING 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  distressed  by  reports  of  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  and,  of  late,  it  seems 
that  very  few  industries  can  escape  the 
clutching  hands  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

One  of  the  more  recent  threats  of  Fed- 
eral control  on  private  enterprise  was 
directed  at  the  television  industry  by 
Federal    Communications    Commission 


Chairman  Newton  N  Minow.  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports,  the  FCC  Chair- 
man has  Implied  that  TV  stations  may 
lose  their  licenses  unless  they  knuckle 
under  to  his  programing  formula. 

Like  any  other  television  viewer,  I 
enjoy  some  programs  and  I  dislike  oth- 
ers, but  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  shows  I  dislike  banned  from  pres- 
entation by  a  directive  from  Wa.shing- 
ton.  Obviously,  somebody  in  America 
likes  them  or  they  would  not  be  able 
to  retain  a  sponsor. 

Television  is  still  a  relatively  new 
medium.  It  has  made  significant  strides 
toward  superior  programing  in  recent 
years.  There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment, of  course,  but  I  am  for  letting  the 
industry  map  these  improvements  with 
encouragement  rather  than  interference 
from  Federal  officials. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues^an  excellent  column 
written  by  David  Lawrence  dealing  with 
this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
18  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
provocative  commentary  t)e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

Federal  Dictation  or  BROAtxtAsriNO — Unitkd 
States  Scored  as  Moving  Toward  Control 
While  Other  Free  Nations  Discard  It 

(By  D.wld  Lawrence) 
At  a  time  when  the  entire  world,  with  the 
exception  of  the  CommunUt-bloc  countries, 
is  moving  away  from  government  cor  trol 
and  state  monopoly  In  television  broadcast- 
ing, the  United  States  under  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  moving  toward  Govern- 
ment dictation. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  business 
background  among  high  officials  Inside  the 
administration  here,  and  particularly  it  may 
be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Newton  N.  Minow,  to  understand  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  as  it  relates  to  broad- 
casting. 

For.  when  Mr.  Minow  says  he  wishes  the 
broadcasting  stations  to  alter  their  programs 
so  as  to  cater  more  to  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational Bide,  he  falls  to  understand  that 
radio  and  television  are  supported  by  th« 
efforts  of  American  businesses  to  get  sales 
for  their  products.  The  sponccrs  of  TV 
programs  pay  large  sums  not  or.ly  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  mechanical  facUltleB  of  a 
broadcasting  company  but  also  the  entire 
cost  of  actors,  writers,  technicians,  pro- 
ducers and  other  personnel. 

The  companies  which  spend  their  money 
to  sponsor  programs  naturally  want  sales 
so  as  to  pay  their  own  costs  of  production 
and  their  employees.  The  whole  national 
output  of  $500  billion  a  year  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  how  many  and  what  kind  of  prod- 
ucu  will  be  bought  by  the  public. 

Television  and  radio  go  to  a  large  degree 
to  what  Is  termed  a  "mass  audience."  The 
sellers  of  products  want  as  many  potential 
purchasers  as  possible  to  listen  to  their 
messages.  There  are.  of  course,  some  com- 
panies whose  sales  messages  are  of  Interest  to 
a  limited  group,  and  this  Includes  what  Is 
known  as  goodwill  or  InstltuUonal  or  fi- 
nancial advertising.  But,  crltica  of  televUlon 
programs  do  not  understand  that  for  the 
most  part,  the  companies  that  use  television 
are  Interested  In  reaching  the  maximum 
number  of  listeners. 
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So,  when  a  Government  official  comes  along 
and  says.  In  effect,  that  these  companies 
should  content  themselves  with  smaller 
numbers  of  listeners,  this  Is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  advertisers  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  lack  of  effective  results  and 
sflnjjld  take  the  losses  flowing  from  such  a 
curtailed  sales  effort. 

Unless,  of  course,  private  sponsors  are  will- 
ing to  buy  time  for  programs  that  will  bring 
to  them  sales  results  t<:  Justify  their  expendi- 
tures, the  television  and  radio  stations  will 
lose  money  and  the  Oovernment  will  have 
to  subsidize  them.  This  means  political 
control  and  Government  Interference  with 
the  operations   of  private   business. 

Interestingly  enough,  Great  Britain,  which 
started  out  with  u  government-owned 
and  government-controlled  television  net- 
work, without  any  ad  .'ertlslng  now  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  full-fledged  competition  of 
a  privately  esstabllsheJ  network  which  not 
only  takes  advertising  but  today  have  the 
bigger  audiences. 

These  programs  are  .ery  much  like  Amer- 
ican TV — In  fact,  some  of  the  most  poou- 
lar  are  reruns  of  American  TV  shows  The 
same  thing  Is  happening  in  Canada,  in  Ja- 
pan. In  Mexico,  and  in  Latin  America. 

So  it  Is  surprising  to  see  the  head  of  the 
PCC  In  this  country  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back.  For  It  Is  Inevitable  that.  If  his  threat 
is  fulfilled — to  take  hway  station  licenses 
unless  they  conform  to  his  rules  as  to  the 
programs  that  shall  be  broadcast — then  tele- 
vision In  America  will  be  paralyzed. 

Somehow  many  thi-orlsts-  who  get  into 
Government  do  not  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  free-enterprise  system.  Also, 
some  people  who  have  t>een  applauding  Mr. 
MInows  program  do  not  realize  that  time 
cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  television  com- 
panies themselves  but  cnly  by  the  advertisers 
who  are  willing  to  buy  time  And  why  should 
the  latter  spend  their  s»ile-s  money  to  cater  to 
a  minority  of  Hsteners  when  they  can  alter- 
natively use  those  same  funds  In  newspapers, 
magazines,  dlrect-by-nall,  billboards,  and 
other  forms  of  advertising  available  to  them 
and  puff  their  wares  as  much  as  they  please? 

Mr  Minow  has  brought  consternation  to 
the  whole  television  liidustry  by  his  threat 
to  use  the  Government's  licensing  power  to 
discipline  radio  and  television  stations.  For 
they  themselves  have  no  control  over  the 
money  the  advertisers  want  to  spend  for 
programs  which  can  Interest  the  maximum 
number  of  people. 

Not  everybody  who  watches  a  television 
show  pays  attention  to  sales  messages  any 
more  than  ads  In  newspapers  or  magazines 
are  read  by  100  percent  of  the  readers  But, 
as  the  late  Albert  D  Lssker.  the  great  genius 
of  modern  advertising,  once  Jestingly  said  to 
this  correspondent:  "We  don't  pay  for  our 
ads  In  unopened  magazines.  We  only  pay 
for  our  ads  in  those  magazines  that  are 
opened  afid  read  and  get  us  results  " 

The  Oovernment  cannot  guarantee  sales 
results  to  the  advertisers  If  It  sUrts  to  Insist 
upon  programs  that  will  satisfy  the  few 
rather  than  the  many  TTie  answer  to  the 
demands  for  cultural  and  Informative  pro- 
grams is  to  present  some,  of  course,  on  the 
national  networks  as  is  already  being  done 
by  those  advertisers  w^.o  sponsor  them.  But 
there  cannot  be  an  end  on  television  to 
crime  shows,  westerns  and  stories  of  the 
ingenuity  of  detectives,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  a  burning  of  bocks  dealing  with  those 
same  subjects. 

The  real  answer  to  the  cries  of  the  egg- 
heads and  highbrows  Is  to  establish  separate 
networks  subsidized  by  the  Government — If 
no  other  way  can  be  found  to  finance  them. 
But  no  advertiser  wl.l  spend  his  money 
wastefully.  He  will  spend  It  only  to  get 
results  In  sales. 


PROBLEMS    OF    THE    UNEMPLO^fED 

•  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Scripps  Howard  newspapers  are  carrying 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  in  America.  This  series, 
written  by  their  labor  writer.  Dickson 
Preston,  traces  the  cause  of  the  human 
suffering  it  so  well  describes  and  analyzes 
the  causes  and  suggested  solutions. 

Mr.  Preston,  a  native  son  of  Indiana, 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
public  knowledge  of  this  situation  by 
these  articles.  I  ask  unanimous  coniient 
to  have  the  first  of  this  four-part  series 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  intend  to  insert  the  remaining  articles 
and  to  comment  at  length  on  them  and 
the  problem  with  which  they  deal  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Jobs  Have  Vanished — The  Hard 
Core  U.nemployed — Thfy  Haunt  Your 
Dreams 

(You  see  defeat  In  their  faces.  You 
hear  their  bitter  griping,  their  woeful  ex- 
cuses. Americans  out  of  a  job — and  there 
are  5  million  of  them — while  our  great  in- 
dustrial machine  grows  steadily  more  effi- 
cient and  productive.  Automation,  or  )ust 
human,  individual  reasons;  or  Is  a  loi-  of 
their  trouble  the  result  of  unemployment  re- 
lief programs  that  don't  face  up  realistically 
to  the  problem?  Scrlpps-Hovards  labor 
writer  Dickson  Preston  has  been  talking  to 
scores  of  the  hard-core  Idle  In  big  prcKluc- 
tlon  centers,  and  tells  their  diverse  stories 
In  a  series  of  four  articles,  "Our  Jobs  Have 
Vanished,"  starting  today.) 

( By  Dickson  Preston ) 

At  a  scarred  desk  in  a  Plttsbura»».^mploy- 
ment  office,  Lawrence  A.  KannaglswStared 
at  his  strong,  capable,  and  now  unproductive 
hands. 

"They  closed  the  plant  down  for  good,"  he 
said  "On  my  51st  birthday,  last  June  9. 
I'd  been  there  20  years.  I've  only  found  1 
day's  work  since." 

In  Detroit's  mammoth  Cobo  Hall,  where 
the  United  Auto  Workers  were  holding  a  con- 
vention. It  was  the  same  storj-. 

"Four  years  ago,"  said  Leonard  Hermon, 
"the  company  employed  138  cutters  In  the 
shop  where  I  worked.  Then  they  brought  In 
a  machine  that  replaced  125  of  us. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  me  now? 
Nothing.    I'm  59  years  old,  you  know." 

suM-trp 

Bill  Manlaci,  only  38  but  also  a  member 
of  the  unhappy  fraternity  of  the  unem- 
ployed, summed   up  his   problem   this  way: 

"I've  tried  all  over  to  get  a  Job  but  my 
trouble  Is  I  can't  pass  a  physical.  I  had  a 
heart  attack  3  years  ago." 

Then  there  was  Welder  Jim  Chlodi  of 
Corao|>olls.  Pa.,  who  said:  "I  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  when  they  started  to 
bring  In  those  automatic  welding  machines. 
So  I  spent  $1,200  of  my  savings  on  a  course 
In  hotel  management.  Now  I  can't  even  get 
a  hotel  Job  If  I  work  for  free." 

And  Louisa  Joba  of  Detroit,  who  worked 
for  a  glass  company  which  moved  out  of 
town — and  who  hasn't  worked  since.  "Like 
a  dumbbell,"  she  said,  "I  quit  school  In  the 
12th  grade.  I  was  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  get 
married." 

the  picture 

There  they  are.  Five  out  of  5  million 
Americans  who  have  no  Jobs.  Five  out  of 
nearly  a  million  who  have  been  unemployed 


6  months  or  more.  Five  to  stand  for  what 
Washington  experts  like  to  call  the  "hard 
core"  or  "structurally"  unemployed — the 
men  and  women  whose  Jobs  have  vanished 
and  who  may  never  find  regular  work  again. 

In  nearly  every  city,  their  ranks  are  grow- 
ing steadily. 

There  were,  the  records  show.  17  million 
Jobless  at  the  peak  of  prosperity  In  1953; 
2.8  million  In  the  boom  of  1956;  3.6  million 
a  year  ago.  When  this  recession  ends,  econ- 
omists say  we'll  be  lucky  If  the  figure  doesn't 
top  4  million. 

Talk  to  these  "hard  core"  unemployed,  as 
I  have  been  doing  recently,  and  they  will 
haunt  your  dreams.  For  they  are  not  Just 
people  out  of  a  Job.  They  are  the  culls  of 
the  labor  force — the  old,  the  HI,  the  not-very- 
bright,  the  unskilled,  unschooled,  unwanted. 
In  the  bright  new  world  of  the  1960's,  there's 
likely  to  be  no  place  for  them. 

And  many  of  them  know  It.  It  shows  In 
their  defeated  faces,  In  the  bitter  things 
they  say. 

nightmarish 

Hermon,  for  Instance,  told  me  of  the 
"nightmare  "  of  standing  In  line  waiting  to  be 
processed  for  relief.  He  made  clear  it  was 
the  worst  moment  of  his  life  And  he  added 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  'tossed  on  the 
scrap  heap  of  automation." 

(He  probably  has  reason  to  feel  that  wav. 
The  UAW  estimates  there  are  165.000  former 
auto  workers  whom  the  Industry  will  never 
need  again.) 

Manlaci,  angry  at  what  he  considers  un- 
justified auto  assembly  line  speedups.  said : 
"The  working  man  Just  Isn't  considered  as 
good  as  a  machine.  If  a  machine  breaks 
down  they  come  running.  If  a  man  breaks 
down  they  Just  haul  him  out  and  don't  even 
replace  him.  They  make  others  absorb  his 
work." 

And  Kannaglser  thought  social  security 
should  start  at  50.  "'Sixty-two,  that's  no 
good,"  he  said.  "What  am  I  supposed  to 
do  for  the  next  10  years?" 

tears  and  tears 

Most  of  them  worked  steadily — and  pro- 
ductively— for  many  years.  Kannagiser,  for 
Instance,  had  20  years"  seniority  at  Crucible 
Steel's  park  works  in  Pittsburgh  when  the 
company  closed  it  down  as  obsolete  a  year 
ago.  Others  told  me  proudly.  "I  worked  5 
days  a  week  all  through  the  big  depression," 
or  "I've  always  had  a  Job  until  now."" 

But  no  more.  And  today's  Jobs,  as  Labor 
Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  has  said,  are 
going  to  the  young,  the  bright,  the  skilled, 
the  educated. 

Probably  It  has  to  be  that  way.  An  ef- 
ficient Industrial  machine — which  the  coun- 
try must  have  to  compete  In  tomorrow "s 
world — can  only  be  operated  with  efficient 
workers. 

But  that  doesn"t  solve  the  problem  of  what 
happens  to  the  growing  number  of  men  and 
women  who  don't  fit  In. 

DOLE    isn't    the    ANSWeAx 

In  gathering  the  material  for  his  four  ar- 
ticle series,  the  first  article  of  which  appears 
here,  Mr.  Preston  set  out  only  to  find  how 
the  so-called  hard  core  of  the  Jobless  are 
living,  what  happened  to  their  Jobs  and  what 
they  have  to  say  about  It.  He  doesn"t  sug- 
gest any  answers,  but  the  stories  of  these 
men  suggest  some  of  the  things  wrong  with 
the  general   approach   to  the   problem. 

Unemployment  compensation,  even  ex- 
tended, is  not  an  answer.  Make-work  Jobs 
are  no  answer.  Even  retraining  is  an  answer 
only  In  some  Instances. 

These  are  the  men  whose  jobs,  in  most 
cases,  are  gone  forever.  TTielr  qualifications 
for  work  are  obsolete.  This  is  the  price,  per- 
haps, of  great  technological  Improvements, 
of  new  products.     Automation  is  the  popular 
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villain,  but  not  necessarily  the  Uue  cause 
of  all  this. 

While  there  are  5  mUUon  unemployed 
there  are  Jobs  going  begging 

Northwestern  University  has  Just  flnlshed 
a  survey  of  firms  plannini;  to  hire  college 
graduates  iiex:  mc3nth  While  the  survey 
showed  a  6-percent  Increase  In  the  demiind 
for  graduate  engineers.  It  showed  a  drop  of 
3  2  percent  in  nontechnical  Jobs  There  la 
the  ?tst  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Preston's  articles  dramatically  Illus- 
trate the  plight  of  the  man  out  of  work. 
This  Is  a  problem  which  threatens  to  stay 
with  us  for  a  long  tim.e  to  come.  It.  deserves 
the  thoughtful  concern  of  Industry,  unions 
and  all  others.  There  obviously  Is  no  single 
panacea,  but  we  can't  go  on  always  merely 
keepir.g  these  people  on  a  dole. 


U.S.  SENATE  GIVES  RECOGNITION 
TO  WEST  VIRGINIA  WEEK  AND 
TO  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  98TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CREATION  OF  THE  STATE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  report 
Senate  Resolution  149.  to  commemorate 
the  98th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  We.=;t  Virginia,  •which  has 
been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  My  trranddaddy  and  other  rela- 
tives fought  against  whcit  was  done,  but 
I  am  glad  to  report  the  re.<:o;ution  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  West  Virginia  Senators 
[Mr    R.^N-DOLPH  and  Mr.  ByrdJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rc<!olverl.  That  the  week  of  June  18-24 
be  set  aside  as  West  Virginia  Week  In  com- 
memoratior.  of  the  State's  ninety-eighth  an- 
niversary and  in  recognition  of  the  continu- 
ing contributions  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
strength   of    this   National   Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
resolution  came  before  a  subcommittee 
consisting  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ^Mr.  McClellanI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Keating). 
It  has  our  full  and  unequivocal  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  RAxVDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  West  Virginians  I  am  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  the  very  able  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  and  to  the  genial  and 
accommodating  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee:.  who  so  gen- 
erously yielded  time  for  these  remarks. 
They  have  been  mast  cooperative  and 
helpful  in  bringing  Senate  Resolution 
149  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and  adoption  at  this  time. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  resolution, 
I  have  been  joined  by  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr   Byrd]. 

We  felt  It  particului'Iy  appropriate  this 
year,  during  ooservances  being  held 
commemorating  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Civil  War,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  West 


Virginia,  bom  of  the  tragic  conflict  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  observes  on 
June  20  of  thi.;  year  the  98th  anniversary 
of  its  creation  a.s  a  State  by  order  of  a 
proclamation  by  President  Lincoln. 

Then.  too.  West  Virginia  provides  an 
actual  and  s:/mbolic  link  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  during  the  years 
of  America's  westward  expansion  was  a 
main  artery  of  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  eiistern  seaboard  and  the 
western  frontiers. 

Our  State  occupies  a  vital  role  in  pro- 
viding fuels  and  timber  for  American 
industry,  and  a  vast  modem  industrial 
and  chemical  complex  has  been  created 
within  our  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Valleys. 
Also.  West  Virginia  has  maintained  an 
important  position  in  American  glass, 
pottery,  and  ceramics  industries. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out.  also, 
that  the  citi;:ens  of  West  Virginia  are 
now  engaged  in  an  ambitious  coopera- 
tive program  of  revitalizing  the  economy 
of  their  State,  and  modernizing  and 
beautifying  their  communities,  farms, 
and  highways  to  enhance  the  natural 
grandeur  of  the  West  Virginia  scenery 
for  the  bcnefi';  of  all. 

During  the  week  of  June  18  through 
24,  West  Virginians,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  longtime  esteemed  friend, 
Phil  Conley.  and  the  Education  Founda- 
tion, will  make  an  active  and  intense 
efTort  througli  all  media  of  communica- 
tion to  focus  attention  upon  programs 
of  revivifying  the  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  conditions  of  our  State. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  resolve  that  the  week  of  June  18 
through  24  be  set  aside  as  "West  Vir- 
ginia Week"  in  commemoration  of  the 
State's  98th  anniversary  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  continuing  contributions  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  strength  of  this 
National  Union 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of.  the  Record 
comments  on  and  excerpts  from  "The 
Constitution  cf  Liberty,"  the  author  be- 
ing Dr.  F.  A.  Hayek,  a  distinguished 
student   of   public   affairs. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Yosemite  Con- 
versation Club  at  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  a  most  interesting  discussion 
was  led  by  Mr.  H.  Oehlmann,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Yosemite  Park 
&  Curr.  Co. 

I  was  so  impressed  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Oehlmann  to  prepare  a  condensation  of 
Dr.  Hayek's  philosophy  for  insertion  in 
the  Record. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMrNTS   OW    AND    EXC  ERPTS    PHOM    "THK 
CONSTITVTION    OF    LiDEBTY   ' 

(By  P.  A.  Hayek) 
"The  Constitution   of   Liberty"   is  divided 
Into    three   parts.     Part   1   is    entitled    "The 


Value  of  Freedom  '  Part  II  is  "Freedom 
and  the  Law."  Part  III  is  "Freedom  in  the 
Welfare  State."  Part  II  is  omitted  from  this 
summary  for  lack  of  space.  Some  readers 
Justifiably  may  consider  it  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  book,  but  it  Is  deleted  here 
in  favor  of  the  philosophical  discussion  of 
individual  liberty  In  part  I  and  the  timely 
consideration  of  specific  aspects  of  the  wel- 
fare state  In  p&rt  III.  Moreover,  the  Im- 
portance of  rules  of  law  is  inherent  in  the 
author's  entire  presentation. 

1.    LIBERTT    AND    LIBniTIZS 

The  author's  definition  of  liberty  or  free- 
dom is  "that  condition  of  men  in  which 
coercion  of  some  by  others  Is  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  In  society." 

Freedom  "presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
known  sphere  in  which  circumstances 
cannot  be  shaped  by  another  i>erson." 

2.    TH«  CUXATtVZ  POWEES  OF  A  FKZX  CIVILIZATION 

"Civilization  begins  when  the  individual 
•  •  •  can  make  use  of  more  knowledge  than 
he  has  himself  acquired."  Hayek  warns 
against  confusing  conscious  knowledge  with 
the  growth  of  civilization,  as  such  growth  ac- 
tually is  the  result  of  previous  adaptations 
and  the  elimination  of  inappropriate 
conduct. 

"Tlie  case  for  individual  freedom  rests 
chiefly  on  the  recognition  of  the  inevitable 
Ignorance  of  all  of  us  concerning  a  great 
many  of  the  factors  on  which  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  ends  and  wel/are  depends." 
■  Liberty  is  essential  In  order  to  leave  room 
for  the  unforeseeable. "  "It  la  because  free- 
dom means  the  renunciation  of  direct  con- 
trol of  Individual  efforts  that  a  free  society 
can  make  use  of  so  much  more  knowledge 
than  the  wisest  ruler  could  comprehend.  " 

While  the  Importance  of  freedoni  of 
thought  is  rgadlly  apparent  (e.g.,  scientific 
research)  there  is  insufficient  recognition  of 
the  body  of  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
quired by  freedom  of  action.  "It  Is  not  only 
in  his  knowledge,  but  In  his  alms  and  values 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  civilization. 
These  values  are  created  and  altered  ^  the 
same  evolutionary  forces  that  have  produced 
our  intelligence' 

The  author  discusses  competition  and  or- 
ganization. Organization  is  a  powerful 
means  of  achieving  progress.  The  exponent 
of  liberty  has  a  quarrel  only  with  "all-exclu- 
sive, privileged,  monopolistic  organization, 
against  the  use  of  coercion  to  prevent  others 
from  trying  to  do  better." 

3.   THE  COMMONSKNSE   OF  PSOCRCSS 

After  mentioning  what  he  calls  "the  fash- 
ionable disillusionment  about  progress." 
Hayek  proceeds  to  demonstrate  Its  essential 
character. 

He  points  out  that  "the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  account  of  a  progress  which,  la 
the  short  space  of  less  than  8.000  years,  has 
created  nearly  all  that  we  regard  as  charac- 
teristic of  human  life."  All  this  happened 
after  more  than  half  a  million  years  of  man's 
existence  as  a  wandering  hunter.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  consider  this  a  result  of  insight  Into 
any  laws  of  evolution. 

Progress  depends  upon  Inequality.  "The 
ambitions  of  the  many  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  as  yet  accessible  only  to 
the  few."  The  rapid  advance  we  have  come 
to  expect  "cannot  proceed  on  a  uniform 
front  but  must  take  place  In  echelon  fash- 
Ion,  with  some  far  ahead  of  the  rest."  Hayek 
quotes  the  statement  of  the  sociologist 
G.  Tarde  that  "the  luxuries  of  today  are  the 
necessities  of  tomorrow  " 

As  a  society  grows  wealthier  through  such 
progress  the  time  lag  is  reduced.  The  In- 
equalities are  less  than  between  the  hungry 
and  the  well  fed.  or  between  the  HI  clad  and 
the  well  dressed  than  between  varying  de- 
grees of  what  would  have  been  luxuries  for 
anyone  a  few  years  earlier.  And  as  this 
process    continues    there    grows    a    greater 
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"tendency  to  j>rovlde  more  goods  and  services 
for   a  constantly  increiuslng  mass  market. 

Deliberate  attempts  \o  redistribute  wealth 
on  egalitarian  princlpliM  are  detrimental  to 
progress.  Hayek  contrt-sts  the  relative  stag- 
nation of  formerly  rich,  but  now  welfare- 
oriented  states  like  Britain  and  the  Scan- 
dlnarian  countries  with  the  dynamism, 
competitiveness  and  rspld  progress  of  free 
enterprise  states  like  West  Germany.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Italy. 

Hayek  warns  that  the  so-called  underde- 
veloped countries  will  not  permit  the  West 
to  stagnate  In  safety.  He  says  that  "the 
consequences  of  past  progress;  namely, 
worldwide  extension  of  rapid  and  easy  com- 
munication of  knowle<lge  and  ambitions — 
have  largely  deprived  us  of  the  choice  as  to 
whether  we  want  continued  rapid  progress  " 
"At  this  moment,  when  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  has  only  juiit  awakened  to  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  starvation,  filth, 
and  disease  and  as  a  first  reaction  has  be- 
gun to  Increase  in  number  at  a  frightening 
rate,  even  a  small  dei:line  In  our  rate  of 
advance  may  be  fatal  to  us." 

4.    niKXOOM.   REASOr«.    AND  TRADITION 

Hayek  traces  historUally  the  British  and 
French  traditions  of  f.-eedom  and  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  differences  t>etween  them 
are  less  well  understooJ  today  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  In  def  nlng  the  contrast  of 
the  two  traditions  Hay.?k  quotes  the  British 
historian,  J  S.  T^lmon.  as  follows:  "One 
finds  the  essence  of  frtedom  In  spontaneity 
and  the  absence  of  co<?rclon.  the  other  be- 
lieves It  to  be  realized  only  In  the  pursuit 
of  an  absolute  collective  purpose;"  and  one 
stands  for  organic,  slow,  half-conscious 
growth,  the  other  for  doctrinaire  dellber- 
ateness;  one  for  trial  and  error  procedure,  the 
other  for  an  enforced  solely  valid  pattern  " 
Hayek  agrees  with  Tal-non  that  the  second 
view.  1  e.  the  French  tradition,  has  become 
the  origin  of  totalitarian  democracy 

"None  of  these  concl  .islons  are  arguments 
against  the  use  of  ret^on,  but  only  argu- 
ments against  such  u8-«8  as  require  any  ex- 
clusive and  coercive  powers  of  government   " 

5.  RESPONSiBn-rrr  and  freedom 

"Liberty  and  respxjnslbUity  are  insepa- 
rable." 

Acceptance  of  this  b<lief  has  declined  and 
"respKsnslblUty  has  become  an  un]x>pular 
concept."  Liberty  and  responsibility  »re 
complementary  loecaus"!  "the  argument  for  ^ 
liberty  can  apply  only  to  those  who  can  be 
held  responsible." 

Pursuit  of  the  Individual's  alms,  whether 
approved  or  dlsapprovcl  by  his  fellows  must 
be  permissible  so  long  as  he  does  not  en- 
cro€u;h  upon  the  "prlva'-e  spheres"  of  others. 

"The  burden  of  choice  that  freedom  im- 
pooes"  under  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
modern  world  Is  a  source  of  wide  dissatisfac- 
tion. Hayek  develops  ti  e  theme  that  present 
day  complexities  make  the  disciplines  more 
difficult,  and  that  the  size  and  mobility  of 
urban  populations  have  destroyed  the  fa- 
miliar associations  which  lent  a  sense  of  se- 
curity. These  changed  conditions  encour- 
aged further  "the  Incres^sed  demand  for  pro- 
tection and  security  from  the  impersonal 
power  of  the  state." 

6.  EQUALrrY.    VALl'E,    AND    MERTT 

"I  have  no  respect  for  the  passion  for 
equality,  which  seems  to  me  merely  ideal- 
izing envy." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr. 

"Equality  of  the  general  rules  of  law  and 
conduct  Is  the  only  kind  of  equality  con- 
ducive to  liberty  and  the  only  equality  we 
can  secure  without  'lestrovlng  liberty" 
"•    •    •    if    the    result   cf   Individual   liberty 'l^""^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^K^^^^*^^'" 


with  the  "hallowed  phrase"  that  "all  men 
are  born  equal  '  He  says  "We  do  not  object 
to  equality  as  such.  It  merely  happens  to  be 
the  case  that  a  demand  for  equality  is  the 
professed  motive  of  most  of  those  who  desire 
to  impose  upoix  society  a  preconceived  pat- 
tern of  distribution." 

Criticism  by  reformers  Is  directed  mainly 
against  the  inequalities  produced  by  family, 
inheritance,  and  education,  and  Hayek  treats 
them  In  succession.  As  for  the  family,  he 
points  out  the  "curious  contrast  between  the 
esteem  most  people  profess  for  the  institution 
and  their  dislike  of  the  fact  that  being  born 
into  a  particular  lamlly  should  confer 
upon  a  person  certain  advantages." 

Secondly,  there  is  no  reason  to  limit  this 
transmission  to  "morals,  taste,  and  knowl- 
edge "  There  is.  of  course,  neither  greater 
merit  nor  any  greater  injustice  Involved  in 
some  people  being  born  to  wealthy  parents 
than  in  others  being  born  to  kind  and  in- 
telligent parents."  Inheritance  has  now 
given  way  to  education  as  the  focus  of 
"equaJltarlan  agitation." 

The  author  proceeds  to  attack  the  argu- 
ment for  applying  standards  of  merit.  He 
says  "It  would  probably  contribute  more  to 
human  happiness  if.  instead  of  trying  to 
make  remuneration  correspond  to  merit,  we 
made  clearer  how  uncertain  is  the  connection 
between  value  and  merit."' 

7.    MAJORITT    EXTLE 

The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the  need  for 
liberalism  (in  the  classic,  not  the  modem 
sense)  to  defend  Itself  against  the  dangers 
of  current  majority  opinions.  "Liberalism 
is  a  doctrine  about  what  the  law  ought  to 
be,  democracy  a  doctrine  about  the  manner 
determining  what  wrill  be  the  law."  "The 
dogmatic  Democrat  feels,  in  particular,  that 
any  current  majority  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  F>owers  It  has  and  how  to 
exercise  them,  while  the  liberal  regards  it  as 
Important  that  the  power  of  any  temporary 
majority  be  limited  by  long-term  principles." 
"There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  things  which  nobody^ has  the  power  to 
do" 

"Majority  decisions  tell  tis  what  people 
want  at  the  moment,  but  not  what  It  would 
be  in  their  Interest  to  want  If  they  were 
t>etter  Informed."  "Advance  consists  In  the 
few  convincing  the  many.  New  views  must 
appear  somewhere  before  they  become  ma- 
jority views." 

"The  resolutions  of  a  majority  are  not  the 
place  to  look  for  such  superior  wisdom 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  products  of 
spontaneous  social  growth  may  possess." 
'Majority  decisions  are  peculiarly  liable,  if 
not  guided  by  accepted  common  principles, 
to  produce  overall  results  that  nobody 
wanted.' 

"Changes  in  political  and  social  beliefs 
necessarily  proceed  at  any  one  time  at  many 
different  levels.  We  must  conceive  of  the 
process  •  •  •  as  filtering  slowly  from  the 
top  of  a  pyramid,  where  the  higher  levels 
represent  greater  generality  and  abstraction 
and  not  necessarily  greater  wisdom." 

"If  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  po- 
litical philosophy  is  the  art  of  making  po- 
litically possible  the  seemingly  impossible  " 
The  political  philosopher  "will  often  serve 
democracy  best  by  opposing  the  will  of  the 
majority  " 

"Once  it  is  generally  accepted  that  ma- 
jority decisions  can  merely  indicate  ends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  them  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  administrators.  It  will  soon 
be  believed  also  that  almost  anv  means  to 


did  not  demonstrate  thit  some  manners  of 
living  are  more  successful  than  others,  much 
of  the  case  for  it  would  v;inlsh." 

Hayek  stresses  the  fa<t  of  native  inequal- 
ity among   Individuals   and  deals  effectively 


"Significantly  enough,  we  find  •  •  •  that 
most  supporters  of  unlimited  democnicy 
soon  become  defenders  of  arbitrariness  ' 
"If  it  is  to  survive,  democracy  must  learn 
that  It  Is  i.ot  the  fountalnhead  of  justice.** 


8      EMPLOTMENT    AND    INrEyrr.Tr  N  [  E 

The  author  points  out  that  the  Weals  ar.d 
principles  discussed  so  far  were  developed  m 
a  society  where  formers  of  opinion  were 
independents  rather  than  employed  persons, 
as  is  now  the  case.  The  alms.  Interests,  and 
views  of  the  presently  employed  majority 
are  so  different  as  to  threaten  freedom. 

"When  an  employed  majority  determines 
legislation  and  policy,  conditions  will  tend 
to  be  adapted  to  the  standards  of  that 
group  and  liecome  less  favorable  to  the  In- 
dependent." "Taxation  comes  to  be  based 
on  a  conception  of  Income  which  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  employee.  The  paternal- 
istic provisions  of  the  social  services  are 
tailored  almost  exclusively  to  his  require- 
ments" '"The  fact  that  most  people  must 
earn  their  living  does  not  make  it  less 
desirable  that  some  should  not  have  to.  that 
a  few  be  able  to  pursue  aims  which  the  rest 
do  not  appreciate."' 

The  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 
class  of  gentlemen  scholars  of  earlier  years, 
such  as  Darwin.  Macauley,  Grote.  Lubbock. 
Motley  Henry  Adams,  Tocquevllle.  and 
Schllemann.  "h.-is  proauced  a  situation  in 
which  the  propertied  class,  now  almoet  ex- 
clusively a  business  group,  lacks  Intellectual 
leadership  and  even  a  coherent  and  defensi- 
ble philosophy  of  life" 

17.       THE       DECLINE       Or       SOCIALISM       A.ND       THE 
RISE    OF    THE    WELFARE    STATE 

This  chapter  is  headed  by  a  quotation 
from  Associate  Justice  Louis  Brandeis: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  lo  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficent. 
Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to 
repel  Invasion  of  tlieir  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers.  The  greatest  d  ii'pers  t  lib- 
erty lurk  In  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well  meaning  but  without  under- 
standing." 

In  the  last  decade  socialism  as  a  method 
has  collapsed.  The  ultimate  aim  of  "social 
justice"  remains  the  same,  but  the  socialist 
parties  are  bankrupt  of  ideas  and  are  seek- 
ing new  means  to  hold  their  following. 

Hayek  proceeds  to  relate  that  while  social- 
ist methods  are  largely  discredited,  the  aim 
of  "social  jusUce'  by  further  redistribution 
of  Incomes  remains  unabated.  We  are  per- 
haps in  greater  danger  because  "Unlike  so- 
cialism, the  conception  of  the  welfare  state 
has  no  precise  meaning."  "The  kind  of  wel- 
fare state  that  aims  at  "social  justice'  and 
becomes  'primarily  a  redlstrlbutor  of 
goods'  •  •  •  is  bound  to  lead  back  to  so- 
cialism and  Its  coercive  and  essentially  ar- 
bitrary methods." 

The  welfare  state  Inevitably  leads  to  the 
expansion  of  administrative  agencies  and 
their  dispensation  of  administrative  law. 
'"The  same  reasons  that  generally  make  the 
impatient  reformer  wish  to  organize  such 
services  in  the  form  of  government  monop- 
olies lead  him  to  believe  also  that  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  should  be  given  wide  dis- 
cretionary powers  over  the  individual." 

18.    LABOR    UNIONS    AND    EMPI.OTMENT 

As  may  be  expected.  Hayek  con.>:iders  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  privileged  posi- 
tion of  labor  unions  as  among  the  most  dam- 
aging consequences  of  departure  from  the 
"rules  of  law"  and  among  tlie  most  serious 
threats  to  a  free  society.  ' Tl-e  present  co- 
ejclve  powers  of  unions  rest  chiefly  on  the 
tise  of  methods  which  would  net  be  tolerated 
for  any  oUier  purpose  and  which  are  opposed 
to  the  protection  of  the  Individual's  private 
sphere."  Hayek  insists  that  this  situation 
must  be  changed  If  society  is  to  remain  free 
and  if  the  unions.  In  fact,  are  to  escape  com- 
plete domination  and  regulation  by  the  state. 

We  need  to  return  In  this  field  "t-o  the 
principles  of  the  rule  of  law  and  to  their 
consistent  application  by  legialtalve  and  ex- 
ecutive authorities." 
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I  19     sociAL    sECURrry 

Under  the  heading  there  is  a  quotation 
from  the  London  "Economist 

'The  doctrine  of  the  safety  net,  to  catch 
those  who  fall,  has  been  made  meaningless 
by  the  doctrine  of  fair  shares  for  those  of 
us  who  are  able  to  stand    ' 

Hayek  recognizes  the  greater  need  and 
propriety  m  a  complex  .md  wealthy  state 
"to  provide  for  the  extreme  needs  of  old  age. 
unemploynent.  sickness,  etc.,"  even  when 
individuals  could  and  should  have  made  such 
provision  themselves.  It  is  when  there  is 
compulsion  to  monopolize  all  these  services 
in  a  imitary  apparatus  of  the  state  that  lib- 
erty suffers.  He  also  raises  serious  questions 
whether  the  workers  who  are  paying  the 
taxes  would  do  so  voluntarily  if  the  choice 
were  pvit  to  them  directly. 

Hayek  cites  the  extreme  complexity  and 
consequent  incomprehensibility  of  social  se- 
curity '  as  additional  hazards  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

Minimum  provision  invariably  gives  way 
to  adequate  provision.  The  author  warns 
seriously  that  "the  present  system  brings 
increasing  benefits  to  ever  larger  numbers 
of  recipients,  all  provided  by  the  taxes  of  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  workers."  Unfor- 
tunately, the  political  appeal  of  increased 
social  security  Is  irresistible  to  the  oflfice- 
seakers. 

20       TAXATION     AND      REDISTRIBUTION 

Havek  considers  It  unfortunate  that  "re- 
distribution by  progressive  taxation  ha  come 
to   be   almost  universally   regarded   as  Just." 

The  asssurance  of  early  advocates  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  whs  that,  of  course,  the 
whole  proposal  would  be  highly  unfair  if 
not  kept  within  moderate  limits.  The  au- 
thor laments  the  effect  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion on  incentive,  but  regrets  it  even  more 
as  a  misdirection  of  resources.  The  so- 
called  exhaustion  of  investment  opportuni- 
ties is  due  largely  to  a  fiscal  policy  which 
eliminates  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  that 
private   capital   might  profitably   undertake. 

The  wage  concej^t  of  the  wage-earning 
majority  is  meaningless  for  men  whose  task 
it  Is  to  administer  resources  at  their  own 
risk  and  responsibility  and  whase  main  aim 
is  to  increase  the  resources  under  their  con- 
trol out  of  their  own  earnings." 

The  author  concludes  the  chapter  with- 
out much  optimism  but  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  need  a  principle  that  will  limit 
the  maximum  rate  of  direct  taxation  in  some 
relation  to  the  total  burden  of  taxation." 

I  21.    THE    MONETARY    FRAMEWORK 

At  the  head  of  the  chapter  is  a  quotation 
from   John   Maynard   Keynes   as  follows: 

"There  is  no  subtler,  no  surer  way  of  over- 
turning the  existing  basis  of  society  than 
to  debauch  the  currency.  The  process  en- 
gages all  the  hidden  processes  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  it 
in  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
Is  able  to  diagnose." 

H.iveks  own  opening  sentence  reads:  "The 
experience  of  the  last  50  years  has  taught 
most  people  the  importance  of  a  stable 
monetary  system  " 

Since  money  has  greater  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket than  do  commodities  "it  is  important 
that  the  rate  at  which  money  is  spent  should 
not  fluctuate  unduly  "  "With  government 
in  control  of  monetary  policy,  the  chief 
threat  in  this  field  has  become  inflation." 
Hayek  points  to  the  vicious  fact  that  "it  is 
even  more  true  that  it  was  the  effects  of 
inflation  that  strengthened  the  demand  for 
welfare  measures.  Governments  have  suc- 
cessively extricated  themselves  from  current 
political  dimcultles  by  debasing  the  value  of 
money  "  Inflation  is  particularly  dangerous 
because  the  harmful  aftereffects  of  even 
small  doses  of  Inflation  can  be  staved  off 
only  by  large  doses  of  Inflation  " 
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Hayek  suggests  that  It  would  be  well  to 
have  "some  mechanical  rule  which  alms  at 
what  Is  desirable  in  the  long  run  and  ties  the 
hands  of  authority  in  its  short-term  deci- 
sions." 

The  author  concludes  this  chapter  with 
the  observation  that:  "It  Is  no  accident  that 
inflationary  policies  are  generally  advocated 
by  those  who  want  more  government  con- 
trol"— but  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
"There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  disheart- 
ening than  the  fact  that  there  are  still  so 
many  intelligent  and  Informed  people  •  •  • 
who  are  Induced  by  the  Immediate  benefits 
of  an  expansionist  policy  to  support  what.  In 
the  long  run,  must  destroy  the  foundations 
of  n  free  society." 

22.    HOUSING     AND     TOWN     PLANNING 

"Civilization  as  we  know  It  Is  inseparable 
from  urban  life."  "Yet  the  advantages  of 
city  life  •  •  ♦  are  bought  at  great  cost  " 
"Moreover,  the  costs  Involved  in  large  num- 
bers living  »n  great  density  •  *  •  do  not 
necesarlly  or  automatically  fall  on  those  who 
cause  them  but  may  have  to  be  borne  by  all." 

The  author  cites  the  paraljrzlng  conse- 
quences of  rent  ceilings,  which  were  first 
Imposed  as  emergency  measures  In  Europe 
In  World  War  I.  "Any  fixing  of  rents  below 
the  market  price  Inevitably  perpetuates  the 
housing  shortage." 

Now,  In  addition  to  rent  control  *publlc 
housing  or  building  subsidies  have  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  wel- 
fare state.  It  Is  little  understood  that,  un- 
less very  carefully  limited  in  scope  and 
method,  such  efforts  are  likely  to  produce 
results  very  similar  to  those  of  rent  restric- 
tion." 

In  discussing  slums  Hayek  sutes  the  prob- 
lem clearly  thus:  "If  we  want  to  abolish  the 
slums,  we  must  choose  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives: we  must  either  prevent  these  people 
(the  tenants)  from  taking  advantage  of  what 
to  them  Is  part  of  their  opportunity,  by 
removing  the  cheap  but  squalid  dwelhngs 
from  where  their  earning  opportunltiea  lie, 
and  effectively  squeeze  them  out  of  the  cities 
by  Insisting  on  certain  minimum  standarda 
for  all  town  dwellings;  or  we  must  provide 
them  with  better  facilities  at  a  price  which 
does  not  cover  costs  and  thus  subsidize  both 
their  staying  In  the  city  and  the  movement 
Into  the  city  ol  more  people  of  the  same 
kind." 

23.    AGWCXTLTURE    AND    NATITRAL    RESOtTRCES 

This  Chapter  begins  with  a  characteristi- 
cally lucid  explanation  of  the  farm  problem, 
which  is  suflBciently  familiar  to  us  If  left 
alone  it  is  a  simple  redistribution  of  land  use 
and  manpower,  but  everywhere  government 
has  Interf erred. 

The  author  believes  that  "There  are  few 
developments  which  give  one  so  much  cause 
for  doubt  concerning  the  ability  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  act  rationally  or  to 
pursue  any  intelligent  designs,  once  It  throws 
principles  to  the  wind  and  undertakes  to 
assiu-e  the  status  of  particular  groups  " 

In  commenting  on  resources,  Hayek  recog- 
nizes that  different  types  present  different 
problems,  but  he  rejects  the  Idea  that  "the 
community  has  a  greater  interest  in  and 
foreknowledge  of  the  future  than  the 
individuals." 

He  concludes  this  chapter  with  the  ob- 
servation that  It  Is  quite  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  "recrea- 
tion, or  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  or 
of  historical  sites  or  places  of  scientific 
interest,  etc."  so  long  as  "the  taxpayer  knows 
the  full  extent  of  the  bill  he  will  have  to 
foot  and  has  the  last  word  in  the  decision," 

24.    EDUCATION    AND    RESEARCH 

Hayek  declares  that  compulsory  education 
up  to  a  certain  minimum  standard  is  de- 
sirable and  that  "democracy  is  not  likely  to 
work     with     a     partly     illiterate     people." 


But  the  author  promptly  warns  us  that  "The 
very  magnitude  of  the  power  over  men's 
minds  that  a  highly  centralized  and 
government-dominated  system  of  education 
places  In  the  hands  of  the  authorities  ought 
to  make  one  hesitate  before  accepting  it  too 
readily  ■ 

"The  greatest  dangers  to  freedom  are  likely 
to  come  from  the  development  of  psychologi- 
cal techniques  which  may  soon  give  us  far 
greater  power  than  we  ever  had  to  shape 
men's  minds  deliberately  " 

A  "dlfBcult  problem  Is  how  much  educa- 
tion is  to  be  provided  at  public  expense  and 
for  whom  such  education  Is  to  be  provided 
beyond  the  minimum  assured  to  all"  The 
author  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  dim- 
cultles. There  is  a  strong  case  for  concen- 
trating "on  the  higher  education  of  a  small 
elite,  which  today  would  mean  increasing 
that  part  of  the  population  getting  the  most 
advanced  type  of  education  rather  than  pro- 
longing education  for  large  numbers  Yet 
with  Government  education,  this  would  not 
seem  practicable  In  a  democracy,  nor  would  It 
be  desirable  that  authority  should  determine 
who  Is  to  get  such  an  education." 

The  author  makes  no  pretense  of  offering 
ready  solutions  for  the  problems  of  selec- 
tion But  he  is  keenly  apprehensive  of  the 
results  of  widespread  tendencies  to  apply 
egalitarian  standards  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Hayek  reminds  us  again  that  "Nowhere  is 
freedom  more  important  than  where  our 
ignorance  is  greatest— at  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  ■ 

He  concludes  this  chapter  and  the  book 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Wllhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, which  John  Stuart  Mill  put  in  front 
of  his  essay  'On  Liberty  ";  "The  grand,  the 
leading  principle,  toward  which  every  argu- 
ment in  these  pages  directly  converges.  Is 
the  absolute  and  essential  importance  of 
human  development  In  It^  richest  diversity." 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assisUnce  for 
education. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  op- 
pose the  pendinK  bill  in  its  present  form. 
I  would  like  to  make  entirely  clear  that 
in  so  opposing  I  do  not  say  that  our 
school  systems  are  doing  all  that  they 
should  for  our  children;  that  we  should 
maintain  the  status  quo.  or  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  offer  greater  op- 
portunities for  a  better  education,  better 
facilities  for  all  of  our  children.  Indeed, 
quite  obviously,  the  future  leadership  of 
our  country  will  depend  on  the  skill,  in- 
tellect, and  preparedness  of  all  of  oui 
present  and  future  student  generations 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  end  which  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  wish  to  reach  justifies  the 
means  they  have  u.sed  in  attempting  to 
reach  that  end. 

Some  provisions  of  the  bill  and  some 
of  the  omissions  in  the  bill  are  entirely 
unacceptable  to  me. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  granting  of 
Federal  funds  for  school  construction 
was  acceptable  and  in  the  national  inter- 
est This  bill  has  been  so  loaded  with 
authorizations  for  many  other  purposes 
as  to  stray  far  beyond  the  original  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  pi-oposed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  would  now  permit  pay- 
ments for  fuel  and  electricity,  for  the 
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services  performed  about  the  school 
grounds,  such  as  chalking  the  marks  on 
the  football  field  a:id  the  purchase  of 
school  athletic  uniforms  and  equipment, 
and  no  one  knows  h3w  much  more. 

We  have  heard  tie  hue  and  cry  for 
more  classrooms  foi  our  students,  and 
I  surely  will  not  dispute  that  in  some 
States  there  surely  is  such  a  need.  But 
the  testimony  of  Charles  H.  Boehm. 
superintendent  of  public  insti'uction  for 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, for  example,  indicates  that 
the  major  portion  of  Pennsylvania's  al- 
locations would  not  be  applied  to  school 
construction  at  all. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  main  concern  is  not  for  the  construc- 
tion of  students'  classrooms  but  is  politi- 
cally motivated  to  relieve  local  govcin- 
ments  of  their  obligations. 

I  would  like  to  loint  out  a  further 
objection  I  have  to  the  bill  as  it  now  is 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  in  the  Senate  can  author- 
ize the  appiopriation  of  Federal  dollars 
for  projects  that  arc  not  for  the  use  of 
all  our  childien.  Enough  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  alr<?ady.  but  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  stat- 
ing my  objections  to  this  avoidance  of 
congressional  responsibility. 

Every  day  we  read  In  the  papers  what 
this  administiation  is  doing  for  all  the 
people  of  this  country.  Eveiy  day  we 
hear  in  the  halls  of  Congress  how  the 
so-called  "liberal"  majority  protects  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  And  yet,  here 
we  have  the  a.lmiiiistration  and  its 
spokesmen  in  Congress  asking  all  of  its 
citizens  and  their  representatives  to 
support  a  piogiam  that  only  part  of 
them  can  enjoy. 

I  must  add  that  I  haven't  heard  of 
late.  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
Has  the  philosophy  of  the  end  justifies 
the  means  become  the  byword  for  con- 
gressional action?  If  it  has  in  some 
areas.  I  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  will  uphold  the  principles 
which  would  benefit  all  the  people  rather 
than  just  some  or  most  of  the  people. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
ported and  helped  draft  the  Bush 
amendment  which,  unfortunately  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  61  to  25.  This 
amendment  would  have  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  withhold 
Federal  funds  from  States  which  were 
not  proceeding  In  good  faith  to  comply 
with  the  desegregation  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  proposal  was 
faithfully  promi-scd  by  l)oth  political 
parties  in  their  campaign  platforms.  I 
might  add  that  54  of  these 'votes  were 
cast  by  the  majority  party  which  played 
a  different  tune  during  the  lecent  polit- 
ical campaign.  As  I  said  in  the  cour.se 
of  my  remarks,  it  was  not  that  the  music 
was  a  little  out  of  tune  but.  rather,  the 
band  has  stopped  playing.  The  promise 
of  the  majority  party  proved  to  be  mere 
campaign  oratory. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  moial  issue 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  times 
and  in  view  of  the  continuing  concern 
which  we  should  feel  as  to  the  rights  of 
human  beings  and  the  dignity  of  Individ- 


'uals.  warranted  favorable  consideration 
by  this  body.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  understand  what  was  wrong  with 
stating  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, in  allocating  funds  in  any  State, 
should  comply  with  the  law. 

This  was  not  a  harsh  amendment 
which  States  proceeding  in  good  faith 
could  not  live  with.  This  amendment 
simply  directed  that  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  honorable  intent  be  shown. 
Through  the  use  of  the  word  "proceed- 
ing" some  evidence  of  forward  action, 
some  will  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 
our  courts,  was  all  that  would  have  t>een 
required. 

The  argument  was  used  that,  if  the 
amendment  a.s  introduced  and  modified 
by  the  senior  Senator  of  Connecticut, 
was  adopted,  a  number  of  school  disficts 
which  were  doing  their  best  to  coraply 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  would 
be  penalized.  My  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  introduced  in  the  Record 
a  table  taken  from  the  December  I960 
issue  of  the  Southern  School  News. 
This  table  shows  the  number  of  sciiool 
districts  desegregated,  among  other  de- 
tails. A  study  of  this  chart  reveals  i.hat 
10  of  the  States  that  would  receive  the 
most  dollars  over  and  above  their  esti- 
mated tax  payment  have  a  total  of  3.048 
school  districts.  Only  168  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  desegregated.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  130  of  these  districts  are  in  1 
State  which  has  1.531  districts.  Thus,  in 
the  other  9  States,  we  have  only  33  of 
1.517  districts  desegregated. 

What  does  this  amount  to  when  we 
count  the  children?  Well,  Mr.  President. 
we  find  that  in  these  10  States  we  have 
a  total  of  2,461,198  Negi-o  children  en- 
rolled in  elementai-y  and  secondary 
.school.  Of  this  total,  we  have  only  4.249 
Negro  children  allowed  to  go  to  school 
with  white  children.  If  we  exclude  the 
State  with  the  larger  number  of  dis- 
tricts desegregated,  we  find  that  only 
749  Negro  children  out  of  2.203.263  en- 
rolled Negro  children  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  all  children  enjoy  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  In  view  of  these  figures,  the 
rights  of  millions  of  children  ai-e  forfeited 
because  of  the  argument  that  0.034  per- 
cent of  such  children  now  enjoy  equal 
privileges  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  another  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform  questionably  titled 
"The  Rights  of  Man"  has  been  cast  aside. 

Another  argument  was  used  against 
this  amendment  along  the  line  that  if 
adopted  it  would  defeat  the  Federal  aid 
bill.  Why  would  it  defeat  the  bill?  Was 
it  because  the  amendment  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  membeis  of  the  Republi- 
can Party?  I  need  only  to  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  members  of  the  paity 
whose  platform  was  titled  "The  Rights 
of  Man"  cast  54  of  61  votes  against  the 
amendment.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  amendment  was  unacceptable 
to  the  Democratic  National  Party,  not 
because  it  would  defeat  the  school  bill, 
but  for  other  quite  obvious  reasons  in- 
volving the  compromise  of  human  rights 
for  pragmatic  political  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  National 
School     Boards    Association     went     on 


record  opposing  "further  extension  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  until  the  school 
boards  of  America  express  the  need  for 
such  funds."  This  forthright  action  was 
taken  by  represer.iauves  of  local  school 
boards  all  over  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  Who  is  better  qualified  than  our 
school  directors  at  the  local  le\el  to  de- 
termine whether  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  heri.  provided, 
is  really  needed? 

Finally,  as  an  elected  official  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  must 
do  my  best  to  represent  the  best  intei- 
ests  of  the  people  of  Permsylvania.  as 
well  as  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  carefully 
studied  the  report  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  this 
bill.  At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  page  3  of 
the  committee  report  in  which  the  ma- 
jority states: 

It  I  the  committee)  recognizes  the  financial 
difficulties  with  which  many  of  our  States 
and  communities  are  faced,  and  it  has  given 
heed  to  the  legitimate  fears  of  State  and 
local  governmeni*  that  the  sharply  increased 
taxation  at  the  local  level  needed  to  finance 
public  education  might  result  in  industry 
outflow. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  section  of  the 
report  is  most  interesting  in  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost 
considei-able  industry  in  recent  years. 
This  industry  in  the  most  part  has  moved 
to  States  with  a  lower  tax  rate  based  on 
lower  assessments.  Does  the  majority 
report  wish  to  imply  that  if  such  States 
should  have  to  raise  their  low  tax  rates 
they  might  suffer  an  outflow  of  Indus - 
tiT?  Where?  To  what  States?  Have 
not  these  States  with  a  low  tax  rate  at- 
tracts industry  away  from  our  Com- 
monwealth for  that  very  reason?  If  such 
States  should  raise  their  property  taxes 
to  provide  education  equal  to  that  in 
Pennsylvania  for  their  children,  would 
Pennsylvania  industry  then  find  moving 
to  such  States  so  inviting? 

I  do  not  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
called  upon  to  finance  industi'y  "tax 
havens"  at  a  cost  of  causing  further  un- 
employment and  loss  of  revenues. 

Nor  should  Pennsylvania  taxes  be 
used  to  finance  segregated  school  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  we  recently  passed  a 
depressed  area  bill  in  this  body.  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation  after  advocating 
action  in  this  area  for  many  years.  My 
Commonwealth  has  seven  areas  classi- 
fied as  major  depressed  areas.  It  has 
10  smaller  areas  which  would  qualify 
under  the  depiessed  area  bill.  I  re- 
cently supported  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  so  as  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
unemployed  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  I  recently  supported  the 
miiiimum  wage  bill  iiot  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  wage  scale  but  as  well 
to  equalize  wages  throughout  the  coun- 
try so  that  our  industry  might  not  find 
moving  from  Pennsylvania  as  attractive 
as  before,  when  lower  wages  were  m 
existence  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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I  was  elected  to  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  not  to  rub- 
berstamp  programs  that  would  take 
money  from  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  help  other  States,  which,  in 
turn,  because  of  this  help,  could  main- 
tain low  taxes  and  entice  Pennsylvania 
industry  for  that  reason  I  am  by  no 
means  overlooking  my  responsibility  to 
the  Nation  as  a  wjjole,  but  I  am  beem- 
uw.K  to  think  that  the  day  of  the  '-free 
ride"  by  some  of  our  States  should  at 
least  be  slowed  down  if  not  stopped 

We  saw  a  move  on  this  floor  last  week 
to  put  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  would 
have  left  no  question  on  whether  funds 
could  be  used  for  se?retcated  schools.  I 
feel  that  the  theory  of  ■  havms  one's  cake 
and  eating  it.  too"  is  a  fine  idea  but  not 
with  the  taxpayers'  money 

In  endorsing  the  admmi.stration's  pro- 
gram on  Federal  aid  the  Pennsylvania 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  said, 
and  I  quote — paae  942.  hearings; 

PennsyUani.i  take.s  the  position  that  even 
though  It  does  not  benefit  by  this  provision 
that  this  Is  a  National  program  and  not  one 
designed   for  States   with  special   ability. 

This,  r  could  endorse  if  all  the  States 
were  doing  what  they  could  under  rea- 
sonable tax  rates  for  the  education  of 
all  of  their  children.  Docs  Mi.  Boehm 
say  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  State  of 
special  ability.  a  State  with  approx- 
imately 16  depressed  areas;  a  State 
which  my  colleague,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  estimated  at  the 
time  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation hearings  as  having  ,544.000  un- 
employed This  is  among  the  highest 
ratio  of  unemployed  m  the  country. 

Mr  President,  under  the  committee 
bill,  the  hearings  developed  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  would 
receive  a  total  of  $132,079,251  for  three 
years,  or  $16.56  per  school  age  child. 
Only  eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  receive  less  per  school  age 
ctuld  than  would  Pennsylvania;  now 
we  have  doubled  the  amount  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  meantime.  Pennsylvania  would 
be  paying  out  approximately  $180  mil- 
lion   in   taxes    under   this   program.     In 
checkinij   the  chart  on  page  346  of  the 
hearings,     I     find     under     the     column 
headed      Net    aid    received    from    other 
States,'       Pennsylvania — None."       Yet. 
Mr.   President.  33   of  the  50  States  re- 
ceived    such     aid     ranging     from     ap- 
proximately   $106    million    to    approxi- 
mately   $72    million,     which    would    be 
the  amount  that  North  Carolina  would 
benefit    over    and  above   its    own    esti- 
mated   taxpaymenLs      In   checking   the 
State   of   Georgia.   I   find   that   it  would 
receive   approximately  $51   million  over 
and    above    its    estimated    taxpayments 
Mississippi    was    not    to    be    denied,    a.s 
we    find    that    she    would     receive    ap- 
proximately $39  million      And  Alabama 
the    site     of     so     much     recent     unrest. 
would    receive    approximately    $48    mil- 
lion over  and   above   its  estimated   tax- 
payments       Under    the   proper   circum- 
stances I  think   the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  hard  pressed  as  they  are.  would 
be  willing  to  lend  a  helpine  hand  to  her 


sister  States,  but  then  I  find  that  the 
depre.ssed  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  called 
upon  t-o  help  the  •poor"  State  of  Texas 
A  check  reveals  that  this  poor"  State, 
the  home  of  natural  gas  and  oil  wells. 
would  receive  $49  million.  This,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  final  frosting  on  the 
cake,  or  sweetening  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  column  "Net 
aid  paid  to  other  States."  not  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  States  is  credited 
with  1  cent  of  aid  to  their  sister  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  used 
that  many  of  these  so-called  poorer 
States  are  spending  a  higher  percentage 
on  education  than  some  of  their  sister 
States  with  "special  ability,  '  whatever 
that  term  really  means.  But  these  per- 
centages do  not  take  into  consideration 
that  real  property  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  poorer  States  enjoys  a  low  tax 
rate.  For  example,  in  1956 — the  last 
year  for  which  the  Btu-eau  of  the  Census 
provided  figures — it  was  estimated  that 
one  of  these  States  had  $4.2  billion  in 
estimated  market  value  taxable  real 
property.  Of  this  amount,  only  $302 
million  was  taxed,  an  assessment  rate  of 
7.2  percent  of  the  real  market  value 
The  national  average  of  the  assessed 
value  to  real  market  value  was  30.4  per- 
cent. Mr.  President.  Pennsylvania's  per- 
centage was  32.5  percent — higher  in  our 
cities — but  a  check  reveals  that,  of  the 
nine  States  that  benefit  most  from  this 
bill  /n  dollar  amount,  only  one  is  above 
the  national  average  and  five  are  below 
20  percent  of  assessed  value  to  real  mar- 
ket value. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  years  in  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate.  I  have  quite  of- 
ten voted  for  nationwide  programs.  I 
have  not  voted  simply  on  a  sectional 
basis  or  for  sectional  reasons,  but  I  have 
tried  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and,  at  the  same 
time,  where  reasonably  justified,  to  bene- 
fit all  of  the  people  of  all  of  the  country: 
but  there  are  instances,  such  as  this  bill, 
which  would  deprive  Pennsylvania  of 
tax  resources  without  the  sort  of  na- 
tional benefit  its  sponsors  ©laim  for  it. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  representing 
Pennsylvania,  I  feel  I  would  be  doing  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  people  of  my  Com- 
monwealth to  call  upon  them  to  shoulder 
a  greater  tax  burden  at  this  time. 

I  wish  the  bill  provided  for  building 
classrooms  for  all  the  students  in  our 
country  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden  by  the  several 
States. 

It  does  not. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
almost  7  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  always  supported  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  have  favored 
Federal  assistance  in  improving  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  would  be 
happy  to  vote  for  any  bill  which  aided 
education  effectively  and  equitably. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  deep  reluctance 
that  I  must  vote  against  the  pending 
bill,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  briefly 
describe 

First,  the  bill  brutally  discriminates 
against  Connecticut  by  placing  our  State 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  aid  received. 


though  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  In 
taxes  paid  to  pay  for  the  aid  During 
the  3-year  life  of  the  law,  the  people 
of  Connecticut  will  be  Uxed  about  $55 
million  to  pay  the  costs.  But  our  State 
will  receive  a  mere  $15  million  in  aid. 
Thus,  for  the  taxpayers  of  Connecticut, 
the  bill  means  only  a  $40  million  subsidy 
to  pay  for  education  in  other  States. 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
long  run  will  damage  education  in  Con- 
necticut and  in  some  other  States 
rather  than  help  it.  The  aid  our  State 
receives,  $5  million  a  year,  will  amount 
to  about  3  percent  of  our  total  State 
educational  effort.  This  insignificant 
amount  will  not  build  schools  in  Con- 
necticut, nor  will  it  raise  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 

But  the  increase  in  Federal  taxation 
which  this  bill  will  require  will  make 
Connecticut  taxpayers  less  able  and  less 
willing  to  pay  higher  local  and  State 
taxes  for  education.  They  cannot  do 
anything  about  the  Federal  taxation 
which  takes  almost  $4  from  them  for 
every  dollar  of  educational  aid  received. 
But  they  can  and  probably  will  express 
their  frustration  by  voting  against  local 
school  budgets  and  school  bond  referen- 
dums.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
forcing  the  people  of  a  few  States  to 
carry  burdens  that  should  be  borne  by 
all  States. 

Third,  this  bill  offends  justice  by  in- 
cluding private  and  parochial  school 
children  In  the  foi-mula  which  deter- 
mines the  amoimt  of  aid  going  to  public 
schools.  Under  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  is  saying  to  the  parents  of 
several  million  children  in  private  and 
parochial  schools.  "We  are  going  to  give 
your  State  so  many  dollars  a  year  for 
every  child  in  a  private  or  parochial 
school.  But  we  have  made  sure  that  not 
a  penny  of  this  aid  can  be  used  for  edu- 
cation in  these  schools. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  these  chil- 
dren are  excluded  from  the  bill,  it  is  an 
offense  against  logic  and  justice  to  count 
them  only  for  purposes  of  increasing  the 
aid  which  goes  to  public  schools. 

Fourth.  I  oppose  this  bill  because  the 
Prouty  amendment  transformed  it  from 
an  emergency  measure  designed  to  deal 
with  a  temporary  shortage  of  class- 
rooms and  teachers  into  a  permanent 
general  aid  to  education  bill  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  as- 
sume such  purely  local  responsibilities 
as  the  lighting  and  heating  of  schools, 
the  care  of  lawns,  and  the  providing  of 
chalk  and  erasers.  Thus,  Federal  money 
will  be  used,  not  to  remove  educational 
deficiencies,  but  to  pay  for  trivialities 
and  routine  expenses  which  are  local  ob- 
ligations, if  local  government  is  to  mean 
anything.  S 

In  stmimary,  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  it  is  not  an  aid 
to  education  bill  at  all.  It  is  a  tax 
redistribution  bill.  It  will  do  little  to 
improve  education  in  America.  Instead 
it  will  tend  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
paying  for  education  from  local  gov- 
ernment to  the  Federal  Government. 
And  it  will  do  so  under  an  unjust  for- 
mula which  will  force  the  few  States 
which  are  already  doing  an  adequate 
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job  for  their  children  to  foot  the  bill  for 
education  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  made 
on  May  18  in  support  of  the  Javits- 
Cooper  amendment,  and  remaiks  which 
T  made  on  May  23  against  the  Prouty 
amendment.  The  defeat  of  the  Javits- 
Cooper  amendment,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Prouty  amendment,  led  to  my  de- 
cision to  oppose  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  in 
Support  or  Javits-Coopeh  Amendment  to 
THE  Fedeeal  Aid  to  Education  Bill  Made 
ON  THE  Floor  or  the  Senate  Thursday. 
May  18.  1961 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Javlts-Cooper 
amendment  I  support  It  because  It  provides 
a  lar  more  acceptable  formula  for  distribut- 
ing Federal  aid  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries  than  the  committee  bill 

I  was  led  to  this  position,  first,  by  the 
problem  of /ny  own  State  of  Connecticut  and. 
second,  by  my  concern  for  the  national 
picture 

The  committee  bill  provides  only  $9.26  for 
each  Connecticut  school  age  child,  the  lowest 
amount  granted  to  any  State  under  the 
committee  bill.  At  the  present  time,  the 
average  educational  expenditure  per  child  in 
Connecticut  Is  around  $420.  Action  pending 
before  the  State  legUlature  will  raise  that 
figure  to  about  $450  and  local  action  In  many 
of  our  169  communities  will  raise  that  figure 
closer  to  the  $500  mark 

Against  these  figures,  the  $9  26  per  school 
age  child  provided  by  the  committee  bill  is 
Insignificant  It  will  scarcely  make  a  dent 
In  the  educational  problem  of  Connecticut. 
And  to  g»!t  this  marginal  aid,  the  taxpayers 
of  Connecticut  will  be  required  to  spend 
several  dollars  In  Federal  taxes  for  each  dol- 
lar of  aid  they  receive 

As  a  small  sweetener,  the  committee  bill 
permits  private  and  parochial  school  chil- 
dren, which  number  about  18  percent  of  Con- 
necticut's school  jjopulatlon.  to  be  counted 
for  Federal  aid  purposes.  The  private  and 
parochial  schools,  of  course,  will  not  receive 
this  money  Their  children  will  merely  be 
used  as  justification  for  raising  the  total 
which  goes  to  the  public  schools 

This  violates  basic  equity,  since  It  provides 
Federal  money  to  States  for  financing  educa- 
tion for  which  the  States  bear  no  expense. 
And  It  adds  Insult  to  Injury  to  parents  of 
private  and  parochial  school  children  who 
not  only  receive  no  aid  but  also  find  their 
great  effort  and  sacrifice  recognized  only  as 
a  basis  for  Increased  aid  to  public  schools. 

Under  the  committee  bill.  Connecticut  Is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  In  aid  received,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  list  In  taxes  paid  to  finance 
this  aid. 

Connecticut,  though  it  has  many  serious 
economic  problems  and  around  80.000  un- 
employed, ranks  as  the  most  prosperous  State 
In  the  Union  I  am.  of  course,  happy  about 
this.  Our  relative  prosperity  does  not  arise 
because  we  have  any  unusual  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  practically  no  natural 
resources.  The  prosperity  of  Connecticut 
has  been  built  over  long  decades  by  the  thrift. 
Ingenuity,  know-how,  and  hard  work  of  Its 
people.  And.  frankly,  our  people  are  getting 
a  little  tired  of  having  their  achievement 
used  as  a  basis  for  discrimination  in  a 
variety  of  Federal  programs 

I  have  voted  on  occasion  for  programs 
which  tax  Connecticut  citizens  dispropor- 
tionately for  the  benefit  of  other  sections  of 


the  country.  I  have  done  It  because  this 
Is  one  country,  one  people,  with  one  common 
cause.  I  believe  that  when  we  help  Ameri- 
cans anywhere.  If  the  program  Is  reasonable, 
we  help  Americans  everywhere. 

Because  of  Connecticut's  high  standing  In 
personal  Income,  the  people  of  our  State 
stand  to  be  taxed  more  for  Federal  programs 
than  any  other  State.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams of  vital  Interest  to  the  Nation,  such 
as  conservation,  agriculture,  public  power, 
reclamation.  Irrigation,  and  others  which  by 
their  nature  have  little  application  to  Con- 
necticut. Yet  we  are  willing  to  support  these 
programs  with  our  tax  dollars  because  they 
are  Important  to  the  Nation,  and  Connecticut 
is  a  part  of  the  Nation. 

But  we  have  before  us  today  a  problem 
which  does  apply  to  Connecticut.  Our 
State,  like  other  States,  needs  help  In  the 
field  of  education  and  It  Is  entitled  to  get 
that  help  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
States. 

Even  if  the  allowance  per  school  child  was 
the  same  In  every  State.  Connecticut  would 
still  be  giving  more  than  It  gets  because  of 
Its  high  Income  position.  But  on  top  of  this 
inherent  disproportion,  there  has  been  added 
a  discriminatory  formula  under  which  Con- 
necticut receives  the  least  though  it  pays 
the  most      This  is  unfair. 

The  Javlts-Cooper  amendment  provides  a 
reasonable  formula  for  dealing  fairly  with 
all  States  and  dealing  adequately  at  the 
same  time  with  the  national  Interest.  It 
provides  a  basic  payment  of  $20  per  pupil  to 
all  States  It  does  not  abuse  commonsense 
by  paying  the  public  school  system  for  the 
expenses  borne  by  private  and  parochial 
schools  And  for  the  several  States  which, 
because  of  their  relative  poverty,  have  spe- 
cial educational  problems,  the  amendment 
provides  extra  money. 

Thls  Is  a  formula  that  I  can  support. 
Under  It.  Connecticut  would  receive  al- 
most $8  4  million  as  opposed  to  the  $5.2 
million  under  the  committee  bill.  And  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  It  would  treat  Con- 
necticut on  an  equal  basis  with  most  other 
States,  making  special  allowances  for  the 
grave  problems  of  the  States  least  able  to 
help  themselves. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  I  am  privileged  to 
Join  with  them  In  Its  support. 

Statement  of  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  on 
THE  Floor  of  the  Senate  May  23  Opposing 
THE  Prouty  Amendment 

Mr  Dodd.  I  find  myself  In  very  consider- 
able agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  pretty  well  expressed  my 
own  views. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  amendment. 
It  would  transform  the  present  aid  to  educa- 
tion bin  from  a  program  aimed  at  two  par- 
ticular emergencies,  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms and  the  shortage  of  teachers.  Into  a 
general  aid  to  education  bUl  that  would  be 
used  to  finance  everything  from  cutting 
grass  In  front  of  the  school  to  replacing 
wornout  light  bulbs. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  on  practical 
and  philosophic  grounds.  The  bill  reported 
out  by  the  committee  Is  a  very  modest  bill 
In  comparison  to  the  total  educational  need. 
Ite  Impact  upon  my  State  would  be  an  addi- 
tion of  about  3  percent  to  the  total  amount 
spent  for  education,  and  there  Is  no  State 
where  the  Impact  would  be  greater  than 
about  12  percent. 

Thtis.  If  the  bill  Is  to  be  at  all  effective, 
and  If  these  modest  amounts  are  not  to  be 
merely  melted  Into  the  general  education 
fund  where  their  Impact  will  be  negligible, 
the  Federal  money  provided  must  be  aimed 
at  certain  limited  objectives.  This  money 
can  be  effectively  used  to  finance  the  build- 
ing of  schools  that  might  otherwise  not  be 
built.     It  can  be  effectively  used  In  raising 


the  salaries  of  teachers  In  the  poorer  school 
districts  to  a  higher  level.  But  to  attempt 
to  do  more  with  this  limited  Federal  aid 
would  only  dUute  the  program  and  sf>read  It 
so  thin  as  to  destroy  Its  purpose 

My  second  objection  Is  on  the  grround  of 
public  philosophy.  The  committee  bill, 
however  Inequitable  some  of  Its  provisions 
may  be,  does  not  violate  the  principle  that 
education  Is  primarily  a  local  responsibility. 
Rather.  It  acknowledges  that  temporary 
emergency  conditions  exist  and  that  Fed- 
eral help  Is  required  to  meet  specific  prob- 
lems that  are  presently  beyond  the  means 
of  local  governments. 

The  classroom  shortage,  for  Instance,  was 
brought  about  by  an  abnormally  low  school 
building  program  during  15  years  of  depres- 
sion and  war  from  1930  to  1945.  followed 
by  an  unusually  high  birth  rate  from  1945 
on.  Federal  aid  for  school  construction  Is 
aimed  at  restoring  the  balance  and  when 
It  Is  restored,  it  Is  my  hope  that  this  part 
of  the  program  will  come  to  an  end.  But 
the  pending  amendment  would  use  Federal 
funds  to  finance  routine  maintenance  cosUi, 
the  heating  and  lighting  of  schools,  the  up- 
keep of  school  grounds,  and  all  the  other 
normal  day-to-day  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses are  clearly  the  obligation  of  local 
and  State  authorities 

Mr.  Lausche  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Dodd    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
question  also  to  other  Senators  who  have 
participated  In  the  discussion.  What  would 
prevent  a  local  school  board  from  using  its 
normal  appropriation  of  moneys  to  hire 
teachers  and  then  to  substitute  reduction 
through  the  use  of  funds  which  It  would 
get  from  the  Federal  Government,  ultimately 
putting  Itself  in  the  Identical  position  that 
It  occupied  before  It  received  Federal  aid? 
What  Is  there  In  the  bill  In  that  regard? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question.  If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dodd    Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark  We  would  have  to  rely  for 
control  on  the  State  educational  authority, 
which  In  my  State  would  be  effective.  It 
might  not  be  as  effective  elsewhere  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  Is 
concerned.  If  the  Prouty  amendment  Is 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  control  at  all 
Without  the  Prouty  amendment,  there 
would  be  maintained  the  three  purposes, 
with  certification  that  the  money  is  being 
used  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  I4AUSCHE.  However,  the  certification 
could  be  made  that  the  money  was  being 
spent  for  one  of  those  three  purposes,  with- 
out the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  money  had  been  used  to  supplement 
the  moneys  that  have  "been  expended  before 
the  Federal  money  was  granted  The  local 
moneys  could  be  diverted  to  such  operations 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  there  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  clause  In  the  bill,  which  would 
still  be  In  the  law. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr  Hruska  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  wish  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Somewhere  we  must  draw  the  line  as  to 
what  local  and  State  government.s  must  do 
for  themselves  and  what  they  can  legiti- 
mately expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  them  to  do  The  pending  amendment 
would  transform  the  most  basic  and  funda- 
mental of  local  responsibilities  into  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Governmeiit.  I  can- 
not support  this  concept,  and  I  therefore 
oppose  the  amendment. 
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I  have  been  informed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  |Mr.  Prduty  |  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  wire  from  Connecticut  3  Oimmis- 
sioner  of  Educauon  William  J  Sanders,  ex- 
pressinEC  support  of  the  Prouty  araendment. 
CommLssioner  Sanders  is  an  extremely  able 
and  knowledgeable  edv:cator  and  I  cm  well 
understand  the  desire  jf  any  comniisi.i.  )uer 
to  'J=e  tnese  Federal  funds  as  he  thir.ks  they 
ought  to  be  iised,  wi-ihout  any  rtstnctious. 
But  I  do  nut  believe  the  Federal  Government 
shou'.cl  finance  purely  i  »*;al  obligations  and 
I  thir-.k  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut share  this  view.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD      I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
remarks 

I  find  myself  very  much  in  the  same 
posiiion  he  occupies.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  have  before  it  a  Federal- 
aid-to-education  bill  that  I  could  sup- 
port. I  should  like  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  thie  pendin?  bill;  but  I  cannot 
support  a  bill  wh;ch  is  so  unfair  to  my 
State,  as  it  is  likewise  unfair  to  the  State 
of  the  Senator  who  just  now  has  spoken. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr   HOTJ_AND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand several  Senators  desire  me  to 
yield  briefly. 

I  first  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 1  Mr.  DoDDl. 


ADDRESS  BY  DH  JAMES  B.  CONANT 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Dr  John  B  Conant,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University  and  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  before  the 
opening  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
in  Wa.-,iiirmton.  D.C.  His  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  very  enlightening,  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
read  the  article  •Social  Dynamite  in  Our 
Large  Cities." 

Dr.  Conanfs  speech  has  eloquently  re- 
inforced the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  over  the  past  7 
year.<  We.  too,  hive  witnes.sed  the  de- 
prived youth  in  the  slum  areas  of  our 
large  cities  with  no  hope  of  ever  escap- 
ing the  circumstances  which,  imtil  now, 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  mini- 
mum education,  a  decent  job,  and  an 
equal  status  with  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  As  we  have  observed, 
and  as  Dr.  Conant  has  so  correctly 
pointed  out.  it  is  a  problem  which  de- 
mands i.Timediate  social  planning  on  a 
broad  basis  if  we  are  not  to  lose  the 
minds  of  these  young  people  to  the  prom- 
ises of  others  who  would  subvert  our  way 
of  life 

In  our  ropo::,s  on  youth  empl  v.-nerit 
and  dehnTiencv  and  education  hvA  d**- 
Imqupncv.  we  have  continuou.sly  alerted 
the  Congress  to  the  dangers  involved 
when  19  million  of  our  citizens  are  rel- 
egated   to    ghetto    existences    and   sub- 


jected to  the  severest  kinds  of  social 
pressures,  prejudices,  and  policies. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  committee 
h.a.^  recognized  the  importance  of  com- 
biiuiig  a  sound  youth  employment  pro- 
gram with  our  educational  system,  and 
during  the  past  year  we  have  gathered 
a  wealth  of  information  in  these  areas 
which  we  will  share  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  development  of  its  various 
antidelinquency  programs.  It  is.  indeed, 
heartening  to  me  to  see  such  high-level 
activity  in  the  Federal  Government,  and. 
as  described  in  our  most  recent  hearing, 
the  subcommittee  has  "long  been  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness"  in  its  attempts 
to  alert  the  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  what  Dr.  Conant  re- 
fers to  as  this  social  dynamite  that  has 
been  developing  in  our  large  urban  areas 
for  the  past  decade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Dr. 
Conanfs  address  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  DYN.^Mm  in  Orrm  Large  Cities 
(Speech  by  James  B.  Conant  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Unemployed.  Out-of-School 
Youth  in  Urban  Areas,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  Wednesday,  May  24,  1961.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  serving  aa 
keynote  speaker  and  chairman  of  this  work- 
shop Conference  on  Unemployed.  Out-of- 
School  Youth  In  Urban  Areas  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  It  is  a  sobering  responsibility.  I 
make  this  statement  principally  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  problem  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  are  here  to  discuss  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  free  society.  I  submit 
that  the  existence  In  the  slums  of  our  large 
cities  of  thousands  of  youth  ages  16-21,  who 
are  both  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  is 
an  explosive  situation.  It  Is  social  dynamite. 
In  preparation  for  this  conference,  a  few 
special  studies  were  conducted  in  slum  areas 
of  large  cities  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
really  were.  In  a  slum  section  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Negroes  In  one  of  our 
largest  cities  the  following  situation  was 
found.  A  total  of  59  percent  of  the  male 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  out 
of  school  and  unemployed.  They  were  roam- 
ing the  streets.  Of  the  boys  who  graduated 
from  high  school,  48  percent  were  unem- 
ployed in  contrast  to  63  percent  of  the  boys 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  In  short, 
two-thirds  of  the  male  dropouts  did  not  have 
Jobs  and  about  half  of  the  high  school 
graduates  did  not  have  Jobs.  In  such  a 
situation,  a  pupil  may  well  ask.  Why  bother 
to  stay  In  school  when  graduation  for  half 
the  boys  opens  onto  a  dead-end  street? 

An  even  worse  state  of  affairs  was  found 
In  another  special  study  In  a  different  city. 
In  a  slum  area  of  125.000  people,  mostly 
Negro,  a  sampling  of  the  youth  population 
shows  that  roughly  70  percent  of  the  boys 
and  girls  ages  16  to  21  are  out  of  school  and 
unemployed.  When  one  stops  to  consider 
that  the  total  population  In  this  district 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  good-sized  Independent 
city,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  appall- 
ing and  the  challenge  of  our  society  Is  clear. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  this  audience  of 
the  fact  that  the  fate  of  freedom  in  the 
world  hangs  very  much  In  balance.  Our 
success  against  the  spread  of  communism  In 
no  small  measure  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cessful   operation   of   our    own   free   society. 


To  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
healthy  body  poUUc  necessitates  a  sound 
economy  and  high  employment.  The  his- 
tory of  communism  shows  that  It  feeds 
upon  discontented,  frustrated,  unemployed 
people  The  present  unemployment  rate 
nationwide  Is  roughly  7  percent  for  all  age 
brackets,  but  unemployment  among  youth 
under  20  years  of  age  Is  18  percent,  or  nearly 
three  Umes  greater  than  the  nationwide 
rate  of  all  workers.  These  young  people 
are  my  chief  concern,  especially  when  they 
are  pocketed  together  in  large  numbers 
within  the  conrtnes  of  the  blg-clty  slums. 
What  can  words  like  "freedom, •'  "liberty." 
and  "equality  of  opportunity"  mean  to  these 
young  people?  With  what  kind  of  zeal  and 
dedication  can  we  expect  them  to  withstand 
the  relentless  pressures  of  communism? 
How  well  prepared  are  they  to  face  the 
struggle  that  shows  no  signs  of  abating? 

In  a  slum  area  where  over  half  the  male 
youth  are  unemployed  and  out  of  school 
we  are  allowing  a  grave  danger  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  society  to  develop.  A  youth 
who  h«i  dropped  out  of  school  and  never 
has  ha4'  a  full-time  Job  Is  not  likely  to  be- 
come a  constructive  citizen  of  his  commu- 
nity. Quite  the  contrary.  As  a  frustrated 
individual  he  Is  likely  to  be  antisocial  and 
rebellious.  Some  of  this  group  of  youth  will 
end  as  Juvenile  delinquents.  No  one  would 
claim  that  providing  full  employment  for 
youth  In  the  large  cities  would  automatically 
banish  Juvenile  delinquency,  for  we  all  real- 
ize that  the  causes  of  this  problem  are  com- 
plex and  there  Is  no  one  solution  How- 
ever, I  suggest  that  full  employment  would 
have  a  highly  salutary  effect.  Moreover,  I 
offer  the  following  hypothesis  for  profes- 
sional social  workers  and  sociologists  to 
demolish;  namely,  that  the  correlation  be- 
tween desirable  social  attitudes  (including 
attitudes  of  youth)  and  Job  opportunities 
are  far  higher  than  between  the  former  and 
housing  conditions,  as  measured  b-  plumb- 
ing facilities,  heating,  and  space  per  family. 

Leaving  Juvenile  delinquency  aside,  the 
existence  of  gangs  of  unemployed  out-of- 
school  youth  In  some  neighborhoods  of  our 
large  cities  creates  social  problems  acute 
enough  by  themselves.  The  adverse  In- 
fluence of  the  "street"  Is  largely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  these  gangs,  I 
doubt  If  anyone  familiar  with  a  slum  dis- 
trict would  deny  that.  If  all  the  male  youth 
by  Eome  miracle  were  to  And  employment, 
the  social  climate  would  change  dramatically 
for  the  better.  Some  Juvenile  delinquents 
would  remain,  gangs  might  not  wholly  dis- 
appear, but  the  whole  attitude  of  the  neigh- 
borhood would  alter  in  such  a  wny  as  to 
make  more  effective  the  teacher  in  every 
classroom. 

Unemployment  Is  bad  anywhcr".  Adult 
unemployment  Is  grlevotis  because  It  usually 
Involves  the  loss  of  supix)rt  for  an  entire 
family.  In  rural  areas,  towns  and  small 
cities,  one  might  say  that  solving  the  un- 
employment of  adults  has  the  top  priority; 
unemplo3mient  of  youth  may  be  pushed 
aside  by  some  people  as  relatively  unim- 
portant. But  In  the  slums  of  the  largest 
cities  I  would  say  the  drastic  reduction  of 
unemployment  of  male  youth  under  age  21 
Is  a  greater  need. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  longrun  con- 
sequence of  persistent  failure  of  under- 
prlvUeged  youth  to  And  work  Leaving  aside 
the  human  tragedies  involved  In  each  in- 
dividual Instance  and  looking  at  the  matter 
solely  In  terms  of  the  welfare  of  oiu-  free 
society,  one  sees  the  special  position  of  the 
large-city  slums.  The  boys  brought  up  In 
slum  neighborhoods,  even  If  they  came  to  the 
big  city  from  the  country  as  children,  are 
conditioned  to  street  life  with  all  that  this 
life  Implies.  Out  of  work  and  out  of  school 
slrice  they  turned  16.  these  youth  behave  In 
ways  that  may  have  serious  political  conse- 
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quences:  similar  behavior  of  youth  in  smaller 
cities  would  be  far  less  serious.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  geography  In  the  last  analysis, 
TTiree  factors  are  significant:  First,  the  total 
size  of  the  group  of  youth  to  whom  I  am  re- 
ferring— the  larger  the  group,  the  more  dan- 
gerous; second,  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion— the  number  of  frustrated  youth  p>er 
block;  third,  the  isolation  of  the  Inhabitants 
from  other  kinds  of  people  and  other  sorts 
of  streets  and  houses 

If  one  compares  the  slum  areas  In  the 
largest  cities  with  similar  districts  In  small 
cities,  the  difference  as  regards  those  three 
factors  Is  clearly  evident.  The  youth  In  the 
blg-clty  slums  dwells  In  the  midst  of  a 
mammoth  social  complex.  The  surround- 
ing city  extends  for  blocks  and  blocks.  The 
business  and  industrial  areas  hem  In  the 
impKJverlshed  youth.  In  the  case  of  the  Ne- 
gro, added  to  all  the  negative  influences  of 
a  slum  Is  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that 
there  Is  a  pathway  out.  In  spite  of  the  high 
mobility  of  the  family  unit  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  It.  a  tone  Is  set  by  constant  talk  and 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  older  people. 
And  the  tone  Is  not  one  to  encourage  edu- 
cation or  stimulate  ambition.  The  unem- 
ployed floaters  on  the  street  are  walking 
evidence  to  all  the  youth  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  through  education,  that 
the  door  of  the  neighborhood  schoolhouse 
Indeed  opens  on  a  dead  end  street 

Let  me  emphasize  that.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the 
case  I  know  there  are  those  who  maintain 
that,  on  the  average.  Negro  children  are  in- 
ferior to  white  children  In  academic  ability. 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  support  any 
such  contention  In  considering  the  rela- 
tive abilities  of  whiles  and  Negroes,  let  us 
examine  the  situation  In  an  all-white  slum 
In  a  city  of  considerable  size,  A  careful 
study  of  a  group  of  children  in  grade  4  of 
one  such  school  showed  that  their  average 
achievement  level  was  a  full  year  below  their 
grade  placement — a  typical  situation  In  any 
Blum  area. 

What  the  teachers  in  this  school  have  to 
contend  with  Is  shown  by  a  report  from  the 
principal  Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to 
good  schoolwork  is  the  high  mobility  of 
the  white  population  In  the  area.  In  this 
school  mobility  Is  very  high;  it  Is  not  un- 
common In  similar  schools  to  have  a  turn- 
over of  the  entire  enrollment  In  1  school  year 

The  principal  writes.  "When  a  residential 
area  composed  of  large,  old  homes  formerly 
occupied  by  owners  and  single  family  groups 
changes,  economically  and  socially  condi- 
tions of  general  deterioration  begin  Ab- 
sentee owners  rent  the  property  by  single 
rooms  or  small  so-called  apartments  of  two 
or  three  rooms  to  large  families,  •  •  •  Such 
conditions  attract  transients  (who  either 
cannot  or  will  not  qualify  for  supervised  low 
Income  housing),  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
skilled and  unschooled,  and  the  distressed 
families  whose  breadwinners  have  either 
Just  been  committed  to  prisons  or  mental 
Institutions  or  who  have  but  recently  been 
released  from  such  The  only  possession 
most  of  these  families  have  Is  children.  •  •  • 
In  such  an  environment  all  forms  of  evil 
flourish — the  jseddllng  of  dope,  drunkenness, 
disease,  accidents,  truancies,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  handicaps,  sex  perversions 
involving  children,  •  •   • 

"The  parents  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
children  are  either  in  penal  Institutions,  are 
on  probation,  or  have  prison  records  At 
least  100  children  are  on  probation  to  the 
Juvenile  court.  There  has  not  been  a  day 
since  I've  been  at  the  school  that  there  has 
not  been  one  or  more  children  In  detention 
at  the  Juvenile  court  •    *    *. 

"Less  than  10  percent  of  the  children  have 
private  doctors  or  dentists.  A  dental  ex- 
amination of  900  children  In  the  fall  of 
1959  reveals   only  44   free   of  cavities.     The 


eyes  of  every  child  In  the  school  were  exam- 
ined -nd  about  300  showed  some  vision  de- 
fects, and  30  had  such  serious  vision 
loss  that  they  were  referred  for  partial  see- 
ing teaching.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
children  are  on  welfare  rolls  or  are  recipi- 
ents of  very  small  social  security  and  or 
veteran  benefits  checks.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  neediest  children  •  •  •  are 
those  who  cannot  qualify  for  any  depend- 
ency grant 

"Unless  a  school  Is  able  to  educate  Its  chil- 
dren so  they  may  become  competent  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  Its  work  Is  a  temporary 
stop-gap  that  relieves  Immediate  suffering 
only.  Although  the  school  Is  the  only  or- 
ganization that  has  Instruction  as  Its  pri- 
mary responsibility,  when  a  noble  hearted 
teacher  faces  a  barefoot,  hungry,  sick,  dis- 
tressed child,  the  result  Is  an  endless  chain 
of  efforts  to  relieve  such   a  child. 

"We  realize  that  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  for  or  with  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  face  such  serious  problems  in  their 
homes  These  problems  directly  affect  the 
child  s  health,  attendance,  emotional  and 
personal  adjustment,  his  learning  and  his 
progress  (or  lack  of  It)  in  every  respect.  In 
all  probability  at  least  one-half  of  our  chil- 
dren will  be  school  dropouts.  In  our  opinion 
the  children  need,  desperately — for  desirable 
development.  In  addition  to  good  schools — 
good  homes,  churches,  and  communities," 

I  am  quoting  from  an  official  report  which. 
In  acknowledging  the  generr-lly  low  achieve- 
ment of  the  white  children  in  this  school, 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that  "There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  students 
as  a  group  are  inherently  or  genetically  less 
capable  than  average  students,  but  appar- 
ently because  of  some  types  of  experiences  in 
their  lives  they  have  been  unable  to  develop 
their  intellectual  skills,  "  The  belief  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  can 
hardly  be  based  on  anything  firmer  than  an 
assumption  as  to  the  genetic  uniformity  of 
while  children  whose  ancestors  have  for  sev- 
eral generations  lived  in  the  United  States, 
Such  an  assumption,  of  course,  leaves  out  of 
account  the  possibility  of  a  selective  process 
occurring  over  the  generations  as  some 
tended  to  move  to  one  type  of  occupation  and 
settle  in  one  typ)e  of  community.  However, 
since  I  see  no  way  of  Investigating  the  role 
of  selective  migration,  I  would  be  Inclined 
to  let  the  assumption  stand  unchallenged. 
Only  I  should  argue  strongly  that  to  date  we 
have  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  as- 
sumption should  not  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude both  white  and  Negro  students. 

For  all  the  contrary  evidence,  namely,  the 
poor  work  in  school  and  low  scores  on  tests 
made  by  Negroes,  is  based  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  performance  of  children  In  what  are 
essentially  slum  conditions.  Consequently, 
I  start  with  the  belief  that,  given  a  satis- 
factory socioeconomic  background  and  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Negro  children  can  be 
Just  as  successful  In  academic  work  as  any 
other  group.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  dra- 
matic success  that  has  been  achieved  in 
more  than  one  Instance  In  raising  the  aspi- 
rations and  achievement  levels  of  slum 
children. 

The  difference  between  the  Negro  slum  of 
today  and  the  slums  of  the  northern  sea- 
port cities  of  60  years  ago  Is  a  difference  that 
deserves  attention.  The  worries  I  have  ex- 
pressed about  the  continuation  of  present 
conditions  may  appear  to  be  neutralized  by 
contemplating  the  record  of  the  past.  Big 
cities  have  always  had  slums.  In  the  United 
States  It  has  been  possible  for  people  to 
raise  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps  in 
the  course  of  a  generation.  Why  be  alarmed 
about  the  present  situation.  Such  a  com- 
placent projection  of  the  past  Into  the  ob- 
scure future  Is  fallacious  for  several  reasons. 
First  and  foremost   Is  the  fact  that  In  the 


past  most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  slums  were 
recently  arrived  white  foreign  Immigrants, 
They  knew  that  their  predecessors  for  gen- 
erations had  worked  their  way  out  of  p>ov. 
erty  In  the  cities.  They  were  convinced  that 
they  could  do  likewise.  The  almost  complete 
lack  of  such  conviction — a  consequence  of 
the  tragic  story  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States — is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
youth  In  the  Negro  slum.  Secondly,  a  for- 
eign Immigrant  came  from  an  Impoverished 
but  stable  society,  for  the  most  part  a 
I>easant  society  with  its  own  ancient  mores. 
The  pride  of  family  and  often  strong  church 
connections  were  social  cement  that  kept  the 
slums  from  being  complete  social  Jungles  in 
.spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dwelling  condi- 
tions were  often  far  worse  than  they  are 
today. 

Lastly,  for  most  of  the  period  of  our  his- 
tory, labor  shortages  rather  than  labor  sur- 
pluses were  characteristic.  Particularly, 
unskilled  laborers  were  In  demand.  When 
this  was  not  so,  namely.  In  the  depression 
years,  organized  society  had  to  step  In  on 
a  large  scale  to  bolster  up  the  tottering 
social  structure.  Today,  automation  has  af- 
fected the  whole  employment  scene;  there 
Is  much  less  demand  for  unskilled  labor. 
Racial  discrimination  makes  unemplojinent 
chronic  for  the  Negro  male  North  and  South, 
In  short,  neither  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
people  Involved  nor  in  terms  of  the  economic 
and  social  setting  Is  there  much  resemblance 
between  the  slum  districts  of  1900  and  those 
which  are  the  sore  spots  of  our  modern 
cities. 

What  was  e.^peomlly  shocking  to  me  in  my 
visits  to  the  large  cities  In  the  last  school 
year  was  the  discovery  that  the  employment 
of  youth  Is  literally  nobody's  affair.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  groups  concerned  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  problem,  but  no  single 
agency  In  any  of  the  cities  has  the  data 
as  to  the  unemployment  picture  in  that  city. 
Tliere  is  little  up-to-date  Information  about 
youth  unemployment  even  citywide  and 
only  the  estimate  of  school  people  about 
the  slum  neighborhoods.  Seldom  are  figures 
available  to  distinguish  between  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  high  school  graduates  and 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  before 
completing  the  12lh  grade.  Most  Impor- 
tant. It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any 
accuracy  how  the  unemployed  youth  are 
distributed  among  various  neighborhoods 
There  Is  much  to  be  done  In  the  gathering 
of  reliable  statistics.  The  problem  of  un- 
employed youth  In  the  large  cities  Is  in  no 
small  part  a  Negro  problem.  We  do  not  fa- 
cilitate its  solution  by  trying  to  find  phrases 
to  hide  this  fact.  And  It  Is  largely  a  Negro 
problem  In  the  North  because  of  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  quietly  but  extensively 
by  employers  and  labor  unions.  In  an  effort 
to  overcome  this  unjust  and  nationally  dan- 
gerous discrimination,  people  must  not 
shrink  from  publishing  statistics,  unpleasant 
as  they  may  be.  How  can  we  Improve  a  sit- 
uation If  we  are  deprived  of  knowledge  of 
what  the  situation  really  Is?  And  It  Is  my 
hope  that  In  this  conference  this  problem 
of  setting  forth  the  facts  will  be  thoroughly 
explored  In  a  spirit  of  good  will. 

At  this  point  I  Imagine  many  of  you  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  appalling 
problems  in  the  big  cities  are  wondering  Just 
how  I  became  concerned  about  the  social 
problems  of  the  big  city.  Therefore,  I 
thought  I  might  take  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plain my  Interest  and  to  describe  briefly  the 
situations  I  found  which  have  caused  my 
great  concern. 

The  subject  of  my  first  report,  "The  Amer- 
ican High  School  Today,"  was  the  widely 
comprehensive  high  school  found  In  Inde- 
pendent cities  that  were  not  part  of  a  large 
metropolitan  complex.  Aside  from  some 
short    comments,   I   Ignored    both   suburban 
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s".i\cKj\s  and  big-ciiy  schools,  be  th  of  which 
by  my  deflnitton  tend  not  to  be  widely  com- 
prehensive because  they  often  do  not  include 
a  wide  variety  of  elective  pro<?raxns.  In  the 
coiiege-onented  suburb  there  is  nit  liicely  to 
bo  ir.ter>-«t  In  v<:>catijnal  programs,  and  in 
the  big  cities  the  existence  of  separate  vx;a- 
tional  sohot.^  als<j  means  a  restricion  of  '.he 
elective  program  in  the  gener.U  hijjh  scnr^j!. 
However,  In  conjunction  with  my  s'uciy  last 
year  of  junior  high  school  education,  I  de- 
cided to  take  a  more  detailed  look  at  sch'jols 
In  metropolitan  are;is — at  schools  In  slums 
and  suburbs.  If  you  will  In  the  l.irge  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York,  Philade!pl\ia,  De- 
troit, Chicago  St  Louis,  one  has  no  difficulty 
m  locating  examples  of  both  In  some  cases 
20  minutes'  drl. a  will  enable  a  person  to  go 
from  one  to  the  'Jther  A  visit  to  the  high 
schoi^  1  serving  each  community  will  open  the 
eyes  of  a  visitor  to  the  complexities  of  Amer- 
ican public  education.  T?ielr  basic  problems 
are  quite  unallke.  and  these  differences 
spring  from  the  d.iferenccs  In  the  nature  of 
the  fimllles  bring  served.  One  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  vl.sitlng  a  well-to-do  suburb  and 
a  slum  Is  all  lmpf)rtant  for  understanding 
American  public  education  That  lesson  Is 
that  t'l  a  laree  d^^erce  what  a  school  should 
do  and  can  do  is  determined  by  the  status 
and  ambitions  of  the  majority  of  the  fam- 
ilies within  the  community.  I  drew  this 
conclusion  after  either  my  staff  or  I  had 
vUlted  metropolitan  schools  in  and  around 
many  of  the  h.rgest  cities  In  the  Nation — 
New  York,  Lo«  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit. 
Ph:;  idelphla.  Baltimore.  St,  Louis. 

In  the  suburban  high  school  from  which  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  eraduates  enter  some 
sort  of  college  the  problems  are  the  mirror 
im  ige  of  those  in  the  city  slum.s.  where  as 
many  as  half  the  students  drop  out  of 
schofil  prior  to  graduation.  The  task  with 
which  the  schcxol  people  must  struggle  in  the 
city  slum  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  how  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  for  getting  and  keeping  a 
Job  as  soon  as  ho  or  she  leaves  schc:  1  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  to  encourage  those  who 
have  academic  taler.t  to  aim  at  a  profession 
through  h!;^her  education.  The  t.isk  thus 
stated  seems  simple.  In  fact,  as  you  all 
know,  the  difficulties  are  enormous.  The  Im- 
provem<nt  of  condr:  jns  in  the  slums  Is 
only  in  p.irt  a  sc.*^.  id  problem,  but  the  role 
of  the  schools  is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
I  am  not  nearly  so  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  suburban  parents  whose  off- 
spring are  at  present  having  di/Bculty  finding 
places  In  prestige  colleges  as  I  am  about  the 
plight  of  parents  In  the  slums  whose  chil- 
dren drop  out  of  school  or  graduate  without 
prospects  of  employment.  The  latter  U  a 
much  more  serious  Foclal  phenomenon,  and 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

VUlts  to  a  wealthy  surburb  and  Im- 
poverished slunis  only  a  few  minutes  away 
Jolt  one's  notions  of  the  meaning  of  equality 
of  opportunity.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  spacious,  modern  school  staffed 
by  as  many  as  70  professionals  for  1,000 
pupils:  on  the  other  hand,  one  finds  a 
crowded,  often  dilapidated  and  unattractive 
school  starred  by  40  professionals  for  1,000 
pupils  Expend. ture  per  pupil  In  the 
wealthy  suburban  school  l.s  likely  to  be  over 
$1,000;  often  It  Is  less  than  half  that  In  the 
slum  school.  To  my  mind.  In  view  of  the 
problems  one  finds,  conditions  In  the  slum 
sch'X)l  necessitate  more  staff  and  more  money 
th.m  in  the  suburban  school. 

Leaving  aside  the  suburban  communities. 
I  would  like  now  to  point  up  some  of  ray 
observations  in  the  large  cities,  especially 
in  the  slums,  where  my  staff  and  I  made 
special  efforts  to  visit  schools.  In  each  of 
the  cities  we  visited,  one  can  find  neighbor- 
hoods composed  of  various  minority  groups. 
Many  of  these  are  areas  now  designated  aa 
-culturally  deprived."  or  "culturally  differ- 
ent"   but    -Ahlch    In    my   youth    would   have 


been  more  slmp:y  designat^-d  as  "slums  " 
The  scho<;>l.s  serving  such  neighborh<xxl8  have 
to  be  visited  m  urder  '  it  one  to  understand 
tne  nature  of  the  tasks  which  the  teachers 
face 

The  slum  area*  of  certa'n  big  northern 
cities  are  today  largely  Inhabited  by  Negro*s 
who  have  recently  moved  from  the  South 
hoping  to  Improve  their  lot.  The  economic 
changes  In  the  South  which  have  forced 
this  migration  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire elaboration.  The  Negro  Is  being  dis- 
placed as  a  farm  laborer,  and.  being  unable 
because  of  discrimination  to  obtain  other 
employment  In  the  section  where  he  was 
bom.  he  becomes  a  migrant  headed  north. 
Between  1950  and  1960  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  living  in  the  South  dropped  from 
60  percent  to  62  percent,  St.  Louis  Is  said 
to  be  the  first  stopping  point  for  many  who 
make  the  Journey,  though  the  school  people 
in  Chicago.  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore. 
Washlngtxjn.  or  New  York  Indicate  that  their 
problems  with  the  recently  arrived  Negroes 
from  the  South  are  quite  as  great  as  those 
which  confront  their  colleagues  in  St.  Louis. 
New  York  State  now  has  the  largest  Negro 
population  of  any  State  in  the  Union 

The  growth  of  Negro  slums  in  big  cities  Is 
alarming.  I  wish  that  I  could  do  more  than 
direct  attention.  For  without  being  an 
alarmist.  I  must  say  that  when  one  consid- 
ers the  total  situation  that  has  been  develop- 
ing In  the  Negro  slums  since  World  War  II. 
one  has  rea-son  to  worry  about  the  future. 
The  building  up  of  a  mass  of  unemployed 
and  frustrated  Negro  youth  In  congested 
areas  of  a  city  Is  a  social  phenomenon  that 
may  be  compared  to  the  piling  up  of  In- 
flammable material  In  an  empty  building  In 
a  city  block.  Potentialities  for  trouble — In- 
deed, possibilities  of  disaster — ore  surely 
there. 

Let  me  start  by  describing  a  slum  that 
might  be  m  any  one  of  .several  of  the  large 
cities  I  have  visited.  The  Inhabitants  are  all 
Negroes  and  with  few  exceptions  have  en- 
tered the  city  from  a  State  In  the  Deep  South 
anywhere  from  the  last  month  to  the  last 
3  years.  Even  the  elementary  schools  serv- 
ing this  neighborhood  are  plagued  by  the 
mobility  of  the  families.  Often  the  composi- 
tion of  a  grade  will  alter  so  rapidly  that  a 
teacher  will  find  at  the  end  of  a  school  year 
that  she  Is  teaching  but  few  pviplls  who 
started  with  her  in  the  fall  In  one  school. 
I  recall  the  principal  stating  that  a  teacher 
absent  more  than  one  week  will  have  dif- 
ficulty recognizing  her  class  when  she  re- 
turns The  mothers  move  with  their  off- 
spring from  room  to  room  from  month  to 
month  and  la  so  doing  often  go  from  one 
elementary  school  district  to  another;  I  am 
told  that  resident  tenements  look  more  like 
transient  hotels.  I  write  mothers  advisedly, 
since  in  one  aeighborhood.  by  no  means  the 
worst  I  h.^ve  seen,  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  school  authorities  Indicated  that 
about  a  third  of  the  pupils  come  from  fam- 
ily units  (one  hesitates  to  use  the  word 
home)  which  had  no  father,  stepfather,  or 
male  guardian.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
parents  graduated  from  college;  10  percent 
of  the  parents  graduated  from  high  school; 
only  33  percent  completed  the  elementary 
school;  and  another  32  percent  did  not  go 
that  far.  Contrast  the  situation  In  which 
a  third  of  the  parents  have  not  completed 
elementary  school  with  that  in  a  high-In- 
come suburb  where  as  many  as  90  percent 
of  the  parents  have  bachelor's  degrees,  if  not 
graduate  degrees. 

These  Negro  slums  seem  to  vary  consider- 
ably as  regards  the  social  mores.  In  some 
there  are  very  bad  gangs  with  gang  warfare 
among  the  boys.  There  are  also  vicious 
fights  outside  of  school  between  girls.  The 
condition  in  one  such  neighborhood  was 
summed  up  to  one  of  my  staff  by  a  principal 
of  a  Junior  high  school  who  said  even  he 


was  shocked  by  the  answers  to  a  question- 
naire to  the  girls  which  asked  what  was  their 
biggest  problem.  The  majority  replied  to 
the  effect  that  their  biggest  problem  was 
getting  from  the  street  Into  their  apartment 
without  tjelng  molested  In  the  hallway  of 
the  tenement.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
area  had  a  set  of  social  customs  of  Its  own. 
The  streets  are  full  of  unemployed  men  who 
hang  around  and  prey  on  the  girls.  The 
women  are  the  centers  of  the  family  and  as 
a  rule  are  extremely  loyal  to  the  children. 
The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  floaters. 
Similar  reports  from  principals  and  teachers 
can  be  heard  by  the  attentive  and  sympa- 
thetic visitor  to  the  Negro  slums  of  any  ons 
of  several  cities. 

I  have  so  far  referred  only  to  white  and 
Negro  slums  In  addition,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  to  point  out  that  In  some  cities. 
New  York  In  particular,  there  are  slum  areas 
Inhabited  by  recent  arrivals  from  Puerto 
Rico.  In  these  sections,  the  problems  are 
similar  to  those  I  have  described  but  com- 
plicated by  the  difference  in  language  Un- 
like the  American  Negro  from  the  South, 
these  recent  arrivals  bring  with  them  a  set  of 
social  mores  closely  associated  with  their 
own  methods  of  communication.  At  the 
same  time,  they  often.  If  not  always,  come 
with  children  whose  schooling  has  been  bad. 
Clearly  the  problem  of  teaching  these  Puerto 
RIcan  children  Involves  both  a  reading  prob- 
lem and  a  problem  of  teaching  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. These  problems  are  so  special  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  them  here  One 
hardly  needs  to  point  out  that  the  existence 
of  these  problems  adds  one  more  complica- 
tion to  the  tasks  confronting  the  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  In  New  York  City 
schools.  Add  to  these  tasks  the  possibilities 
of  Interracial  hostility  and  gang  warfare  be- 
tween Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  the 
resentment  of  both  toward  the  whites  and 
one  has  a  veritable  witches"  brew  which 
comes  to  boll  with  unsavory  vehemence  In 
certain  schools  In  certain  areas — particu- 
larly In  the  Junior  high  school  years  The 
amazing  feature  of  the  whole  situation  Is 
that  pupils  make  any  progress  In  schools  la 
certain  areas  of  the  city. 

One  only  needs  to  visit  the  type  of  school 
I  am  now  describing  to  be  convinced  that 
the  nature  of  the  community  Largely  deter- 
mines what  goes  on  In  the  school.  There- 
fore, to  attempt  to  divorce  the  school  from 
the  community  Is  to  engage  In  unrealistic 
thinking,  which  might  lead  to  policies  that 
could  wreak  havoc  with  the  school  and  the 
lives  of  children.  The  community  and  the 
school  are  Inseparable.  For  example.  I  have 
walked  through  school  corridors  In  slum 
areas  and.  looking  Into  classrooms,  hava 
seen  children  asleep  with  their  heads  on 
their  hands.  Is  this  situation  the  result  ot 
poor  teachers  without  either  disc  pllnary 
control  or  teaching  ability?  No.  ihe  chil- 
dren asleep  at  their  desks  have  been  up  all 
night  with  no  place  to  sleep  or  else  sub- 
ject to  unbelievable  family  fights  and  hor- 
rors through  the  night.  Checking  Into  one 
case,  a  principal  told  one  of  my  staff  that 
after  climbing  six  flights  of  a  tenement  he 
found  the  boys  home — one  filthy  room  with 
a  bed,  a  light  bulb,  and  a  sink.  In  the 
room  lived  the  boy's  mother  and  her  four 
children.  I  might  add  that  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  teachers  In  these  schools  to  take 
home  with  them  children  with  little  or  no 
place  to  go  at  night.  I  would  ask  suburban 
parents  to  {Kinder  the  contrast  between  the 
lives  and  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  lives  and  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  In  the  schools  I  have  been  describing. 
It  is  after  visits  to  schools  like  these  that 
I  grow  Impatient  with  both  critics  and  de- 
fenders of  public  education  who  ignore  the 
realities  of  school  situations  to  engage  in 
fruitless  debate  about  educational  plitlos- 
ophy,  purposes,  and  the  like. 
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I  use  the  phrase  "social  attitudes,  '  In- 
cluding attitudes  of  youth,  to  try  and  sum 
up  my  Impressions  of  what  I  have  heard  so 
often  from  the  teachers  In  grades  1  to  8  In 
slum  neighborhoods.  As  one  teacher  said  to 
me,  "We  do  quite  well  with  these  children 
In  the  lower  grades  Kach  of  us  Is.  for  the 
few  hours  of  the  school  day,  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  mother.  But  when  they 
reach  about  10.  11,  or  12  years  of  age.  we 
lose  them  At  that  time  the  street'  takes 
over.  In  terms  of  schoolwork.  progress 
ceases;  Indeed,  many  pupils  begin  to  go  back- 
ward  In  their  studies"  What  can  be  done  to 
offset  the  demoralizing  attitude  of  "the 
street'"  In  the  worst  of  the  slums?  Not  much 
that  lies  within  the  province  of  the  school 
authorities  alone  Here  Is  where  the  social 
agency  people,  the  Juvenile  court  people,  the 
churches — all  the  various  groupw  repre- 
sented at  this  conference  come  Into  the 
picture 

This   last   thought    leads    me    to    say    that 
thus  far  I  have  spoken  In  negative  tenns  for 
the  most  part,  describing   my  own  sense  of 
shock   at  the  slum  cordltlons   In   our   large 
cities,   especially   as    these  condltloi»   relate 
to  education   and   emp.oyment.     So    Impor- 
u»nt  arc  these  problemj   that  In'puttlng  to- 
gether a  final  report  for  th^Caimegle  Corp 
I  decided  to  publish  a  smaliTl^k  that  will 
contrast  the  wealthy  suburban  schools   and 
the  slum  schools.     In   --his  small   volvmie   I 
shall  try  to  create  a  set  of  anxious  thoughts 
in   the  minds  of  conscientious  citizens  who 
while  living  In  the  suburbs  may  work  In  the 
cities,     I   wish  that  I  had  many  more  con- 
structive proposals  to  make  than  I  now  have, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  tills  conference,  com- 
posed   of    people    thorotighly    familiar    with 
slum   problems,  will  come  up  with  positive, 
constructive  Ideas  that  vill  lead  to  solutions. 
There  are  clearly   many  areas  of  concern 
Among  the   more   Impoitant   are   racial  dis- 
crimination;   employmera  practices  of  labor 
and    management:     Federal -State    laws    In- 
cluding Insurance  rates  iind  w.ige  scales;  lack 
of  Jobs,  as  well  as  changng  types  of  employ- 
ment because  of  automt  tlon  and  the  neces- 
sity for  mcM"e  highly  skilled  workers;  the  role 
of   the  schools  In   preparing  youth   for  em- 
ployment, especially  aveiage  and  below -aver- 
age  youth,   and   In   helping   them   make   the 
transition  from  school  to  work;    the  coordi- 
nation of  the  efforts  of  -,he  schools,  the  em- 
ployers  and    labor   unions,   and   the   various 
community    agencies   th.-it    have    a    hand    In 
promoting    youth    welfa.-e:    the    role    of    the 
public   sector  of    the  economy   at   the   local. 
State,  and  Federal  level  In  providing  employ- 
ment If  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  is 
unable  to  do  so      All  of  these  questions  are 
ctjmplex   and    controvertlal    but   will,   I   sin- 
cerely hope,  be  thoroughly  aired  at  the  var- 
ious workshop  meeting?   In  this  conference. 
In  closing.  I  should  ll>:e  to  express  my  own 
views    on    a    very    few   c  f   the    subjects    Just 
mentioned  about  which  I  feel  strongly.     In 
the   first   place,   there   are   those  who   would 
say  that  what  goes  on  la  the  schools  should 
not    have    any    direct    connection    with    the 
community  or  the  empl  jyment  situation,     I 
completely  reject  this  Icea      The  school,  the 
community,    and    the    <?mp]oyment    picture 
are   and   should   be  closely  tied  together.     I 
am  not  Impressed  by  the  holding  power  of  a 
school    as    a    criterion    of    Its    quality,    but 
neither    am   I   impressel    by    the    argument 
that  a  boy  who  falls  to  get  along  In  school 
ought    to    drop    out.     It    all    depends      The 
situation  In  which  a  bo?  drops  out  of  school 
only   to   roam    the   streets    Is   quite  different 
from  the  situation  in  which  a  boy  drops  out 
and    finds    satisfactory    employment.     Full- 
time schooling  for  certain    youths   through 
grade  12  may  be  good  or  bad  depending  upon 
the  emplojmaent  picture.     What  goes  on  In 
the  school  ought  to  be  conditioned  In  large 
measure  by  the  nature  yt  the  families  being 
served,  the  vocational  plans  and  a.splrat!ons 
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of  the  students,  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

To  sum  up.  I  submit  that  in  a  heavily 
urbanized  and  industrialized  free  society  the 
educational  experience  of  youths  should  fit 
their  subsequent  employment.  This  should 
be  so  whether  a  boy  drops  out  of  school 
In  grade  10.  after  graduation  from  1  igh 
school,  or  after  graduation  from  college  or 
university.  In  any  case,  there  should  be  a 
smooth  uansltlon  from  full-time  schoo:lng 
to  a  full-time  Job, 

This  Is  an  Ideal  situation  admittedly  and 
one  which  is  at  present  approached  only  In 
the  learned  professions  and  In  a  few  In- 
stances the  occupations  for  which  under- 
graduate college  courses  provide  the  net«6- 
sary  training.  In  the  case  of  the  lear.ied 
professions,  those  In  charge  of  the  last  stage 
In  the  educational  Journey — the  profestors 
of  law.  of  medicine,  and  those  who  direct  the 
research  of  candidates  for  the  Ph  D. — have 
usually  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  tlieir 
students  based  on  their  own  passionate  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
their  profession.  Graduates  of  some  under- 
graduate professional  courses  In  some  Insti- 
tutions ere  also  often  a-sslsted  In  finding 
employment  Engineering  Is  perhaps  the  b>?st 
example.  With  the  present  shortage  of  teach- 
ers, professors  of  education  have  no  difficulty 
In  finding  Jobs  for  their  students  While 
the  universities  or  colleges  do  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  placement  of  their  grad- 
uates, many,  If  not  all,  spend  time  a, id 
money  In  helping  the  young  man  or  woman 
to  find  a  Jf>b.  In  many  cases  the  subsequent 
cweer  Is  followed  with  interest  and  assi.st- 
ance  is  provided  In  reemployment.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  situation  was  very  different. 
Concern  with  placement  of  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates  was  a  product  of  the  de- 
pression years  The  change,  I  believe,  has 
been  Imixjrtant  and  In  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  individual  and  society  For  the 
college  graduate  who  has  received  a  general 
or  liberal  education  without  majority  In  a 
professional  or  semlprofesslonal  field,  many 
difficulties  of  finding  a  suitable  Job  will  re- 
main. Still,  by  and  large,  one  can  say  at  the 
college  and  university  level  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  youth  Involved  make  a  smooth 
transition    from   education    to   a   Job. 

When  we  examine  the  situation  at  the 
high  schcxjl  level,  we  find  quite  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  Although  In  many  high 
schools  a  h.Tlf  or  more  o*  the  graduates  seek 
employment  immedla' 'ly  on  graduation. 
only  In  a  few  cities  does  one  find  an  effec- 
tive placement  service.  And  I  make  this 
statement  without  Intending  any  reproach 
to  either  social  agencies  or  to  guidance 
counselors.  The  obligations  of  the  sch^xil 
should  not  end  *hen  the  student  either 
drops  out  of  school  or  graduates  At  that 
point  the  cumulative  record  folder  concern- 
ing a  student's  educational  career  Is  usually 
brought  to  an  end.  It  should  not  be.  To 
my  mind,  guidance  officers,  especially  in  the 
large  cities,  ought  to  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  following  the  post-high  schxjl 
careers  of  youth  from  the  time  they  leave 
school  until  they  are  21  years  of  age.  Since 
compulsory  attendance  usually  ends  at  .^ge 
16.  this  means  responsibility  for  the  guid- 
ance of  youth  ages  16  to  21  who  are  out  of 
school  and  either  employed  or  unemployed 
It  Is  with  the  unemployed  out-of-school 
youth  that  I  am  especially  concerned — espe- 
cially the  boys,  for  whom  the  unemployment 
problem  Is  more  severe  than  for  girls.  This 
exp«nslon  of  the  school's  function  w^ll  cost 
money  and  will  mean  additional  staff — at 
least  a  doubling  of  the  guidance  staff  In 
most  of  the  large  cities:  but  the  expense  Is 
necessary,  for  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  must  be  a  continuing  process  to 
help  assure  a  .smooth  transition  from  schrxjl 
to  the  world  of  work.  The  present  abrupt 
break     between     the     two     Is     unfortunate. 


What  I  have  in  mind  suggests,  of  course,  a 
much  closer  relationship  than  now  exists 
between  school,  employers,  and  lubor  unions, 
as  well  as  social  agencies  and  employment 
offices. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  school  peo- 
ple In  the  large  cities  face  a  gigantic  task 
In  their  efforts  to  prepare  youth  from  im- 
poverished homes  lor  useful  lives  as  respon- 
sible citizens  and  productive  workers  I  have 
the  heartiest  respect  for  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  with  limited  means  and  fa- 
cilities are  doing  the  best  job  they  can  to 
overcome  the  adverse  infiuence  of  the  home 
and  street  in  the  big-city  slum.  As  one  of  my 
associates  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  as  principal  of  a  suburban  public  high 
school  put  It.  "I  visited  junior  high  schools 
In  New  York  City  In  some  of  the  worst  areas. 
I  expected  to  find  blackboard  Jungles;  In- 
stead I  found  schools  with  high  moral,  tight 
discipline,  imaginative  principals  and  teach- 
ers." My  own  visits  were  largely  confined  to 
similar  schools  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St, 
Louis,  and  my  admiration  for  what  Is  being 
done  in  those  ciWes  Is  equal  to  that  of  my 
colleague  for  what  he  saw  in  New  York  City, 

Not  that  all  problems  have  been  solved. 
Far  from  It,  as  you  all  know.  Reading  Is  the 
essential  tool  for  success  In  school  and  on 
the  Job,  and  although  in  this  area  much  has 
been  done,  much  remains  to  be  done,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  gaining  the  inter- 
est of  the  parents  in  the  success  of  their 
children,  reducing  class  size,  and  providing 
for  mote  remedial  reading  teachers.  De- 
centralized administration  in  the  big  cities  is 
surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
bringing  the  schools  closer  to  the  people.  A 
new  look  is  needed  at  vocational  programs, 
especially  for  the  below-average  students 
who  are  rejected  by  the  vocational  people 
and  academic  people  alike.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  future  dropout  to  ease  the 
break  between  school  and  Job.  It  appears 
that  the  only  Jobs  available  for  unskilled 
workers  In  the  decade  ahead  will  be  In  serv- 
ice occupations,  a  fact  of  considerable  Im- 
portance  In  educational  planning. 

As  you  all  know  better  than  I,  many  of 
the  large  cities  have  made  attempts  to  pre- 
pare these  youths  for  work.  Adult  educa- 
tion courses,  work-study  programs  of  various 
sorts — these  are  all  evidence  of  a  continuing 
Interest  of  the  schools  In  furthering  edu- 
cational opportunities  lor  out-of-school 
youth  and  ought  to  be  expanded.  Finally. 
I  have  been  told  many  times  that  an  Im- 
portant obstacle  In  Improving  the  education 
of  slum  children  Is  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
who  may  have  tat-ght  In  schools  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  a  certain  kind  of  student 
body  suddenly  find  themselves  enpulfed  by 
slum  children  whom  they  do  nc  t  uuder&uaiid 
and  for  whom  they  fall  to  recognize  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  curriculum.  In 
many  cases,  a  reeducation  of  the  teachers 
becomes   necessary 

In  short,  there  Is  mui^h  that  schools  are 
doing  but  much  more  that  they  should  do 
Money  In  many  instances  is  the  key — reme- 
dial reading  teachers,  smaller  classes  guid- 
ance counselors  cost  money,  1  have  already 
noted  the  vast  disproportion  between  the 
amount  spent  per  pupil  In  the  wealthy  sub- 
urbs and  that  spent  in  the  slums  of  the  big 
city. 

But  even  if  the  schools  were  to  Improve 
their  services  drastically,  there  would  still 
remain  what  seems  to  me  the  crux  of  the 
situation — the  presence  or  absence  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  Whereas  I  have  In- 
dicated my  conviction  that  the  problems  of 
Negro  education  are  no  d;!Terent  from  those 
of  all  underprivileppd  socioeconomic  groups, 
the  problems  of  Negro  employment  are  dls- 
tinciiy  different.  The  enforcement  of  anti- 
discrimination law-,s  has  proved  a  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
only  those  projects   which   are  supported  by 
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piiblK  funds  can  really  be  operated  on  a 
'.r\ily  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Therefore,  it 
seems  ui  me  that  unless  local  management 
and  labor  take  up  the  challenge,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  Ci.'ngress  lo  appropriate  funds 
for  public  wdrlc  programs  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  unemployment  among  youth  16 
to  21  in  the  large  cities 

In  view  of  the  past  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  by  both  management  and 
labor,  action  at  the  Federal  level  may  become 
a  necessity  Even  if  there  were  no  discrim- 
ination. It  might  beconie  a  necessity  if  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  is  unable  to 
provide  sufficient  jobs 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  my  sense  of 
shock  as  I  contemplate  conditions  In  our 
big  cities  with  respect  to  youth  in  slum 
nelghborhfX)ds.  The  problems  are  the 
result  of  a  social  situation  the  roots  of 
which  run  back  to  the  days  of  slavery  and 
the  result  of  an  economic  problem  which  Is 
in  part  a  reflection  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment siiuatioii  and  in  part  a  result  of  racial 
discrimination  among  labor  unions  and 
employers  To  improve  the  work  of  the 
slum  schcxjls  requires  an  improvement  in 
the  lives  of  tne  families  who  inhabit  these 
slums  but  without  a  drastic  change  in  the 
employment  prosfsects  for  urban  Negro 
youth,  relatively  little  can  be  accomplished. 
I  close  by  urging  that  ovir  large  city  prob- 
lems be  analyzed  in  far  more  detail  than  in 
the  p.i.st  and  with  a  far  greater  degree  of 
frankness  Neighborhood  by  neighborhood 
we  need  to  know  the  facts,  and  when  these 
flicts  indicate  a  dangerous  social  situation 
the  American  people  should  be  prepared  to 
taxe  drastic  measures  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  Wish  this  conference  all  success  as  it 
tackles  this  extremely  urgent  and  perplexing 
problem  of  unemployed,  out -of -school  youth 
in  our  large  cities; 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senatp  re>iur.ed  ihe  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  1021  >  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr    Lausche 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today  de- 
livered a  message  to  a  joint  session  of 
this  Congress.  I  can  subscribe  substan- 
tially to  all  that  he  recommended,  and 
do  .so  with  ^reat  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
I  believe  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  im- 
plementine  bv  niy  action,  his  recom- 
mendations. I  do  have  .'^ome  doubt  about 
the  great  need,  withm  10  years,  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him  back. 
I  am  not  sure  that  objective  has  the 
vitahty  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 

The  President,  however,  among  other 
things,  said: 

It  will  be  necp.ssary  to  hold  tightly  to 
prudent  fiscal  standards;  and  I  must  request 
the  ctxjperatiun  of  the  Congress  in  this  re- 
gard—to refrain  from  adding  fimds  to  pro- 
grams, desirable  as  they  may  be,  to  the 
bi;ci_-p' 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  that,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  thi.s  body,  we  have  added  the  cost 
of  $2.50  million  over  the  expenditure 
recommended  by  the  President  when  he 
sent  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  type 
of  bill  he  wanted  passed  :n  order  to  aid 
education. 

If  by  deed  we  want  to  carry  out  what 
the  President  recommended  by  word,  we 
can  save  S250  million  by  doing  what  the 
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President  suggested  m  his  message  3 
months  ago. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  claims  the  President  changed  his 
mind  between  the  time  he  made  his  rec- 
ommendation and  submitted  the  bill  and 
the  time  the  committee  acted  on  it.  I 
think  perhaps  the  President  was  per- 
suaded and  begged  to  change  his  judg- 
ment to  conform  to  that  of  the 
committee. 

We  can  save  $250  million  by  following 
what  the  President  said: 

I  must  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard — to  refrain  from 
adding  funds  to  programs,  desirable  as  tliey 
may  be. 

My  final  hope  is  that,  if  the  additional 
$250  million  is  in  the  bill  when  it  comes 
out  of  both  Houses  and  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  will  veto  it.  under  the  declara- 
tion that  it  does  not  conform  with  what 
he  recommended  in  his  message  and  in 
his  bill,  and  that  the  Congre.ss  added 
funds  to  the  program  in  excess  of  what 
he  recommi^nded. 

Finally,  I  remind  the  Senate  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I 
said  the  other  day — it  was  only  in  the 
last  few  hours  of  the  assembly  of  the 
committee  that  the  thought  was  evolved 
that  the  $250  million  would  be  added  and 
that  children  in  the  parochial  schools 
would  be  counted  together  with  those  in 
the  public  schools,  using  that  count  as 
the  basis  for  making  the  allocation,  even 
though  not  1  penny  will  go  to  the  paro- 
chial school  pupils. 

Finally.  I  say  to  the  parochial  school 
students,  understand  that  this  Congress 
has  counted  you — 16  percent  of  the 
school  pormlation  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  17 — to  fix  the  amount  that  will  be 
paid  to  the  States.  Parochial  school 
pupils,  you  may  think  that,  because  you 
are  counted,  you  are  going  to  get  a  part 
of  this  money.  Do  not  be  beguiled.  You 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  to  increase 
the  allocation,  without  your  getting  1 
penny  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  desire  to  take  only  half 
a  minute  to  say  to  my  dear  friend  from 
Ohio  that  something  tells  me  he  is  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  an  old  teacher,  when- 
ever any  student  flunked  my  course.  I 
thought  it  was  my  failure  more  than 
his.  I  am  so  sorry  we  have  not  been 
able  to  be  better  teachers  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  get  a  passing  grade 
in  the  seminar  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress here. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
the  President  is  a  keen  student.  It  did 
not  take  him  long,  after  he  looked  at 
the  facts,  to  recognize  how  right  we  were 
in  our  recommendations  with  regard  to 
changing  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
the  Senator  we  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  bill  by  that  honor  student 
in  this  seminar.  I  want  to  relieve  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  of  any  hope,  if  he  has 
any  hope,  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
vetoed  if  the  Congress  has  the  good 
judgment  to  pass  it. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reply? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  give  my  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  reply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  was 
the  dean  of  a  law  school  and  a  teacher 
of  pupils,  and  my  understanding  has 
always  been 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  feel  it  coming 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  a  person  occu- 
pying that  lofty  position  would  be  recep- 
tive to  arguments  that  are  logical  and 
sound;  but  I  cannot  convince  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  wrong  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  right, 

I  finally  conclude — peculiarly,  per- 
haps— by  saying  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
dean  has  not  been  able  to  accept  logic,  I 
wonder  if  he  was  a  dean. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  Senator  being  my  student. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish  to  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
HicKEY  I .  who  has  a  few  questions  to  ask 
in  a  colloquy  with  me  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  legislative  history  in 
the  Record 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  few  questions  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oi-egon  so  that,  as  he  has  in- 
dicated, some  legislative  history  can 
exist. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
bill  would  authorize  a  program  of  out- 
richt  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  all  the 
States  for  the  support  of  their  public 
elementary  and  secondai-y  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Then,  so  I  may  under- 
stand it  correctly,  does  this  bill  require 
any  matching  or  other  contribution  of 
funds  by  the  States  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  their  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
providing  for  aid  for  their  public  schools 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "No " 
This  bill  provides  for  the  payment  to 
States  of  Federal  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  contains  no  provision  re- 
quiring States  to  match  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  their  allot- 
ment. The  bill  does  contain  provisions 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  support  for  public  school 
financing  in  section  106.  However,  these 
are  not  what  we  consider  State  match- 
ing requirements.  All  payments  to  the 
States  provided  for  in  the  bill  would 
be  outright  grants,  with  no  matching 
State  fund  requirements  attaching 
thereto. 

Mr.  HICKEY.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senators  are 
very  welcome. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  same  understanding  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  my 

argument  with  respect  to  Federal   aid 
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to  public  schools,  the  bill  upon  which 
we  shall  vote  today  I  expect  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  have  discussed  it  at  great 
length  in  the  days  we  have  been  debat- 
ing the  bill  and  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I   sum  up  my   argument  as   follows: 

First,  it  is  in  the  overall  interest  to 
help  meet  a  demonstrated  need.  In 
that  regard.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  U)  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  and  figures  of 
need,  from  Social  Life  for  January  1961, 
based  on  official  figures  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neubekcer  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  School  I.tft.  January  1961 1 

ENKOLI..MENT,  TiACHERS.   AND  SCHOOLHOUSINC  ' 

Every  year  the  Offic*  of  Education  pub- 
lishes data  gathered  from  State  departmenU 
of  education  on  select*d  basic  items  of  in- 
formation at>out  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.  This 
year's  report,  which  summarizes  the  fall  1960 
siu-yey.  is  being  Issued  In  February  Na- 
tional totals  in  the  report  are  for  the  50 
States  and  the  Dlstrlc ,  of  Columbia.  The 
Office  believes  that  the  rejxjrtlng  this  year  is 
f)n  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before :  in  most 
Instances,  the  figures  supplied  by  the  States 
were  based  on  answei^  to  questionnaires 
completed  by  local  scJiool  systems,  rather 
than  on  State  estlmatett,  as  they  more  often 
were  in  the  past. 

Some  of  the  facts  reported  by  the  States 
for  the  fall  of  1960  are  these; 

Pupil  enrollmeuls:  36  3  million  pupils  were 
enrolled — 24.5  million  la  elementary  schools 
and  11.8  million  in  secondary  schools  Al- 
together this  w.is  an  Increase  of  11  million, 
or  3  2  percent,  over  the  i.\\\  of  1959. 

Classroom  teachers:  1.410.000  classroom 
'  teachers  (countmg  both  full-time  and  part- 
time  teachers!  were  employed,  861,000  In  the 
elementary  schools  anci  549.000  in  the  sec- 
ondary This  was  an  c  verall  gain  of  55.500. 
or  4  percent,  over  the  H'59  total 

Substandard  credentials:  91.500  teachers 
had  substandard  credentials — a  decrease  of 
5,500.  or  5.6  percent,  from  the  year  before 
The  percentage  of  all  teachers  with  such 
credentials  also  fell,  frcm  7  2  percent  In  1969 
to  6.5  percent  In  1960  Mcwt  of  these  teach- 
ers were  In  the  elementary  schools — 67.200. 
compared  to  24.300  In   the  secondary. 

Instruction  rooms  co:npleted :  69,400  class- 
rooms were  completed  during  1959-60;  this 
figure,  which  Includes  toth  new  construction 
iuid  rooms  converted  from  other  uses.  Is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  number  for 
1958  59,  but  below  the  peak  of  72.000  com- 
pleted in  1957-58 

Instruction  rooms  under  construction:  69,- 
600  classrooms  are  scluduled  for  completion 
in  1960-61.  This  is  somewhat  better  than 
the  69.400  rooms  completed  in  1959  60.  but 
something  less  than  thi;  average  of  70.000  for 
the  5-year  period  endlrg  with  1960-61 

Instruction  rooms  abandoned:  17.800 
classrooms  were  abandoned  during  1959^, 
partly  because  districts  were  reorganized  and 
consolidated,  partly  b<!cause  buildings  be- 
came obsolete.  In  the  year  before  the  figure 
wa.s  16,400. 

Pupils  m  excess  oJ  capacity:  1.868.000 
pupils  were  In  excess  of  normal  capacity,  an 

'  Figures  given  here  are  from  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cation Circular  No.  634  -Fan  1D60  Statistics 
on  Enrollment.  Teachers,  and  Schoolhous- 
Ing.'  by  Samuel  Schloss  and  Carol  Joy  Hob- 
son.  It  wUl  be  available  from  the  Offlce  of 
Education  in  February. 


increase  of  122,000  over  the  niunber  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  In  36  Stales  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  685,000  pupils  were  on  curtailed 
or  half-day  sessions.  About  half  of  the 
685.000  are  included  among  the  pupils  re- 
ported as  being  in  excess  of  normal  capacity. 
Classroom  shortage:  142.100  additional  in- 
truction  rooms  were  needed  in  the  fall  of 
1960—6.900  more  than  the  135.200  needed 
the  year  before  (the  total  shortage  of  132,400 
reported  in  the  fall  of  1959  was  revised  to 
135.200  after  5  States  sent  In  revised  figures) . 
The  shortage  for  the  fall  of  1960  consisted  of 
66  100  classrooms  needed  to  accommodate 
pupils  In  excess  of  normal  capacity  and 
76,000  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Second.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  would  be  no  Federal  control 
over  local  educational  .systems  under 
the  t^rms  of  the  bill.  We  fought  that 
i.ssue  out  thoroughly.  I  believe  there  will 
not  be  control  I  shall  certainly  re.scrve 
the  right  to  fi-'ht  against  it  if  any  evi- 
dence of  it  appears. 

Ihird.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  p:duca- 
tion.  and  Welfare  as  to  the  u.se  of  any 
of  this  money  for  school  districts  which 
are  in  direct  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  for  desegregation  of 
schools  invoh ing  also  court  orders  which 
may  be  outstanding  against  those  dis- 
tricts. I  feel  perfectly  free  to  fight 
against  that  I  am  confident  I  am  cor- 
rect as  to  the  law.  and  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  take  that  view  of  the 
law.  and  therefore  I  do  not  consider  this 
to  be  a  reason  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Fourth,  I  thiiik  we  have  a  good  faith 
obligation  to  the  parochial  and  private 
schools,  to  the  parents  and  teachers  in- 
volved, to  enact  legislation  tailored  to 
their  needs  based  on  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act.  As  one  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  I  shall  devote  every  talent  I 
have  to  bringing  about  that  result  very 
promptly  upon  the  heels  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

I  think  the  national  interest  is  stich 
that  we  have  all  had  to  weigh  manj- 
points  of  view  and  many  ideas,  as  I  have 
said  a  number  of  times  before,  in  order 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  main  point, 
which  is.  at  long  last,  crowning  with 
success  the  effort  for  Federal  aid  to  e<lu- 
cation,  so  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI  and  I  have  com- 
pleted a  report  on  2  years'  work  on 
the  Alaska  International  Hn-'hw.^y  and 
Rail  Commission.  The  Commission  is 
scheduled  to  expire  today.  We  wish  to 
submit  our  offlcial  report  to  the  Vice 
President,  to  the  Speaker,  and  to  the 
Congress.  This  will  be  one  of  the  few 
Federal  commissions  to  expire  on  time 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
tMr.  EllenderI  will  applaud  th.Tt  ne- 
compli.shment. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     Madam  President,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of 


the  distinguished  Senator,  but  I  have 
already  declined  to  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mi  Keating  I 
when  he  requested  10  minutes,  on  the 
ground  that  I  am  forced  to  decline  to 
yield  freely  to  many  Senators  unless 
they  would  be  very  brief.  Unless  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  relieve  me 
from  that  situation.  I  am  without  au- 
thority to  proceed  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  friend 
from  Florida.  I  should  like  to  have  5 
minutes,  if  the  Senator  could  afford  to 
yield  that  much  time  to  me  I  would 
not  wish  to  have  any  commitment  the 
Senator  might  make  to  me  interfere  with 
.such  an  urgent  request  as  the  one  my 
friend  from  Wasliington  has,  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  Senators  discretion  whether  he 
feels  he  can  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
see  that  I  am  losing  again,  so  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  present 
his  important  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 


REPORT  OF  ALASK.^  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RAIL  AND  HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
we  shall  not  take  more  time  than  is 
necessary,  but  this  matter  is  urgent. 

Today,  as  Chairman  of  the  Alaska  In- 
ternational Rail  and  Highway  Commis- 
sion, I  am  submitting  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
the  final  report  on  this  very  important 
matter  concerning  the  transp>orLation  re- 
quirements for  the  growth  of  Northwest 
North  America. 

I  am  glad  the  distingtiislied  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubkrgerI  is  the 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  time,  because  I 
know  of  no  one  who  was  more  helpful 
or  more  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  the  economy,  the  natural  re.'jources, 
and  transportation  development  of  the 
great  north  country  than  our  friend 
Dick  Neuberger,  who  helped  us  consid- 
erably. 

I  wish  to  read  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  report,  so  that  it  will  be  clear 
inUie  Record: 

Dear  Ma.  Vice  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  the  final  report  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission. This  report  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  884  of  the  84th  Congress,  as 
amended. 

The  Commission  w.as  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  and  cc«nplet«  study  of  additional 
rail  and  highway  transport  facilities  con- 
necting the  United  States  with  Central 
Alaska  to  determine,  first,  economic  and 
military  advantages:  second,  the  most  fe.is- 
ible  and  direct  routes  relating  to  the  «»co- 
nomic  benefits:  to  the  48  continental  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  new  State  of  Alaska: 
and,  third,  the  most  feasible  feeder  rail  and 
highway  routes  connecting  coastal  pcwts 
with  these  faclllUes.  The  Commission  was 
directed  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
feasibility  of  rail  and  highway  facilities  be- 
tween the  northwest  region  of  the  48  States 
and  Alaska,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
the  results  of  Its  studies  no  later  than  June 
1.  1961.  The  report  includes  recommenda- 
tions of  routes  and  facilities  determined 
most  feasible  and  beneficial,  with  estimates 
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of  construction  costs  and  economic  bene- 
flu  to  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  as  pro%-ided  in  the  act. 

Detailed  economic  studies  conducted  by 
direction  of  the  Commission  analyze  loca- 
tion, availability,  and  ext^ent  of  natural  re- 
s.)uAes  The  report  forecasts  resource  and 
Inrtpstrlal  development  which  may  reason- 
.-^jjJy  be  expected  dtirlng  the  next  two  de- 
cades. Including  a  review  of  world  markets 
and    competitive   sources  of   these   products. 

Since  the  study  involved  substantial  areas 
within  Canada,  the  Commission  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  consultation  with  of- 
flcials  of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Rec- 
ommendations include  suggestions  to  the 
Cor.gress  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  di- 
rected to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  directed  to  establish  a  tech- 
nical staff  in  the  office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  leading  to  the 
achievement  r>l  ttie  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  report.  Specific  projects  for  considera- 
tion during  negotiations  should  include 
exploration  of  methods  to  insure  growth  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  both  countries;  the 
construction  of  a  coordinated  hard-surfaced 
highway  system  to  serve  Alaska,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Yukon  and  provide  a  .second 
and  short<:T  highway  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  of  Alaska;  and.  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Yukon 
border  to  connect  with  a  Canadian  railway 
at  the  border  and  provide  a  link  to  the  con- 
tinental rai'.  network. 

This  report  was  submitted  by  me  as 
Chairman,  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
Vice  President  Di.'^tingui.'^hed  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives,  other 
members  of  the  Commi.s.sion.  are  pre.«;ent- 
ing  this  report  m  the  House  today. 

As  its  final  act,  the  Commission  de- 
cided to  submit  a  resolution,  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  not  continue  the  life  of  the 
Commission  but  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  heads  of  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  nece.ssary  to  Achieve  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port, to  establish  a  technical  staff  in  the 
ofllce  of  tlie  Under  Secretai-y  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  and  to  im- 
plement the  results  by  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada,  recommend- 
in:,'  to  the  Congre.s.s  such  proposed  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessaiy  to  bring  the 
countries  together  on  this  vital  progi-am. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  !  Mr  AllottI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Aia.ska  I  Mr  Bart- 
LETTi.  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  recommendatioas  of  the 
Ala.-ka  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred 

The  resolution  -S  Re.s  151'  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Rp^olved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Alaska  International  Rail  and 
Hitihway  Commission,  established  by  Public 
Law  884.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  in  its  re- 
port dated  May  15,  1961.  the  President 
should  (1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Candida 
for  the  purp<^)se  of  establishing  a  coordinated 
water,  rail,  and  highway  development  pro- 
gram m  northwest  North  America  to  provide 


economic,  civil  defense,  and  military  bene- 
fits to  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
recommended  by  such  Commission,  and  (2) 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  heads  of  other 
appropriate  agencies  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  Commission  rep>ort.  includ- 
ing establi.shment  of  a  technical  staff  in  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
transportation,  implementation  of  the  re- 
sults of  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Canada,  and  recommending  to  Congress  nec- 
essary legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  report  was  unanimous  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. My  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague.  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Repre- 
.sentative  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
also  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
registered  a  dissent  as  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  portion  of  the  Commis- 
sions  report.  In  recommending  a  rail 
link  by  the  Commission,  he  said: 

I  must  register  dissent  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  May  3,  1961. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  record  my 
views  strongly  opposing  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  construct  an  extension  of  the 
Government-owned  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
Alaska-Canada  border. 

Rather,  I  support  the  conclusions  of  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  arrived  at  after 
careful  lengthy  study  for  the  Commission, 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  highways  in  Alaska 
connection   with   tidewater. 

The  recommending  of  a  rail  link  by  the 
C(jmmission  was  arrived  at  without  due  and 
proper  study  of  the  adverse  effect  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned railroad  competition  on 
other  forms  of  privately  owned  transporta- 
tion 

Also,  and  of  even  greater  concern  to  me. 
would  be  the  adverse  effect  of  a  rail  extension 
on  Alaska's  coastal  communities  and  areas 
outside  of  the  so-called  rail  belt,  which  stand 
to  stiffer  diminished  or  complete  loss  of 
scheduled   steamship   service. 

In  my  opinion  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  adverse  effect  should  be  analyzed  before 
making  a  recommendation  favoring  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Government  railroad  which 
the  Battelle  Report  has  said  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Therefore,  pending  such  further  study.  I 
am  compelled  to  disagree  with  the  recom- 
mendation for  negotiation  with  Canada  and 
likewise  setting  up  a  technical  staff  to  Imple- 
ment this  report. 

As  Chairman,  I  made  the  following 
statement,  which  in  effect  is  a  state- 
ment of  individual  views  on  the  question 
or  the  rail  connection: 

I  am  in:lined  to  give  weight  to  Congress- 
man Pelly 's  individual  views  relating  to  the 
extension  of  the  Government-owned  Alaska 
Railroad  to  the  Canadian  border  I  feel  that 
a  railway  connection  between  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  continental  rail  network 
will  be  accomplished  ultimately  and  that  a 
rail  link  is  essential  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  Pacific-North  American 
transportation. 

However.  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Pelly  to  the 
extent  that  the  recommendations  in  the 
Battelle  report  which  favor  an  integrated 
system  of  highways  connecting  with  tide- 
water should  have  priority  in  our  efforts  to 
reach  our  ultimate  goal. 

A  series  of  recommendations  was 
made  to  the  Congress.  As  I  have  said, 
this  report  was  the  result  of  approxi- 
mately 2  years  of  study.  We  established 
the   services  of   the  Battelle   Memorial 


lastitute,  which  went  into  the  economic 
requirements,  priorities,  and  feasibilities 
of  this  great  new  pioneer  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  will  find  it  excellent 
reading.  I  think  the  conclusions  are 
even  a  little  bit  conservative  as  to  what 
can  be  done  in  this  so-called  new 
frontier, 

Since  we  began  the  report,  Alaska  has 
become  a  State,  which  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  pay  attention  to  this 
important  subject. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  Chairman 
of  a  similar  Commission  in  the  1930s 
prior  to  World  War  II  A  counterpart 
Commission  was  appointed  in  Canada. 
We  had  many  meetings  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  this  subject  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers,  the  Canadian  en- 
gineers, and  others,  and  we  recommended 
a  highway  to  Alaska.  There  was  some 
dispute  as  to  the  route  at  the  time,  but 
World  War  II  broke  out.  and  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  decided  to 
build  a  highway  to  Alaska,  which  is  now 
the  highway  system  that  is  well  known  to 
most  of  us  in  both  countries. 

This  report  is  a  supplemental  reix>rt 
to  integrate  that  entire  area  and  to  pro- 
vide a  sketch  of  the  much  needed  tran.s- 
poitation  for  the  tidewater  of  Alaska, 
or  what  we  call  the  Panhandle  in  our 
country,  the  southeastern  portion.  The 
report  goes  into  great  detail  regarding 
the  possibility  of  development  of  this 
vast  reservoir  of  natural  resources  that 
exist  in  what  is  the  only  real  frontier, 
resourcewise,  known  to  us  on  the  whole 
North  American  Continent. 

Madam  President,  I  submit  this  re- 
port with  great  pleasure.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr, 
Allott  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett),  and  three  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  also  members  of  the 
Commission.  There  are  other  interested 
individuals,  including  representatives 
from  the  State  Department,  the  Army 
Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, all  of  whom  perform  yeoman 
wofk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  I  take  my 
seat.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fine 
executive  secretary.  Carl  L.  Junge,  who 
did  most  of  the  work  for  us.  The 
amount  of  time  he  spent  and  the  work 
he  did  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
whole  Commission.  I  compliment  all 
members  of  the  Commission.  This  is 
one  Commission  that  has  concluded  its 
work  on  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  vleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is 
most  gracious,  and  my  statement  will  be 
brief.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  is  also,  as 
the  chairman  submits  the  final  report  of 
the  Alaska  International  Rail  and  High- 
way Commission. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  say  three 
things.     First,  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Washington  has  been  entiiely  too  mod- 
est in  referring  to  his  past  activities  in 
connection  with  a  transportation  system 
to  Alaska  His  effoits  have  been  con- 
tinuous and  effective  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  much  of  what 
wc  have  by  way  of  transportation  today 
IS  the  result  of  his  elfort.  On  behalf  of 
Ala.skans  I  desire  to  ;3ay  him  tribute. 

Second.  I  recall  ever  so  well  a  day  in 
November  1942.  when,  in  company  with 
Richard  S.  Neubeiger  of  the  Northwest 
Service  Command.  I  was  at  Kluane 
Lake,  north  of  Wh  tehorse.  when  the 
Alaska  Railroad  was  dedicated.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  the  final  i-eport  of  the  Com- 
mission is  prcsente<l.  his  successor  in 
ofBce,  bearing  his  name,  occupies  the 
chair 

Third,  and  finally,  I  have  a  profound 
conviction  that  if  the  recommendations 
can  be  carried  through,  the  empire  of 
the  Northwest,  to  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  has  referred, 
will  be  truly  opened  for  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  settlement,  and  its 
riches  can  be  exploited  under  projjer 
conditions. 

In  connection  with  this  report  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  ill  these  routes  are 
international  in  character.  They  will 
come  into  being  only  through  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  are  not  trying  to  impose  anything  on 
Canada      We  wish  to  negotiate 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me 

Mr  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Commission  now  making 
a  report ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  him  for  a 
brief  statement 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Madam  President  I  have  one  or  two 
point*  to  make  concerning  the  report. 
First.  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  many  things — for  the  way  he  has 
carried  on  this  project,  for  the  fact  that 
the  work  has  been  concluded  within  the 
prescribed  time,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  outstanding. 

With  respect  to  the  report  as  a  whole, 
from  time  to  time  there  will  be  disagree- 
ment as  to  some  phases  of  the  rep>ort. 
Economic  conditions,  E>erhaps  mili- 
tary conditions,  and  geographical  condi- 
tions may  change.  But  I  believe  the  re- 
port contains  what  the  Commission  has 
set  out  to  find  Findings  of  fact  are 
set  out  upon  which  future  action  con- 
cerning railroads  and  highway  transpor- 
tation can  be  planned  for  this  great 
area 

That  objective  is  what  we  set  out  to 
reach  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and 
such  other  agencies  as  may  have  to  act 
in  this  field  will  find  in  the  report  every 
reasonable  fact  and  assumption  to  be- 
gin to  transpose  the  report  into  action. 
We  all  hope  for  such  action. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  The  Senator  is  wel- 
come 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Florida. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1021*  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
not  long  ago  I  heard  a  Senator  say  that 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  suppKirt 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  am  not  in 
that  position.  I  cannot  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  would  not  support 
it.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  at  all  ne<;es- 
sary  to  make  any  ap>ology  for  being 
against  the  proposed  legislation  and  all 
other  measures  of  this  type. 

Madam  President,  there  are  appealing 
features  in  the  bill  for  which  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  vote  if  they  had  been 
separately  presented.  One  of  them  is 
the  defense-impacted  school  program, 
which  I  shall  mention  later.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  bait  that  has  been  added  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  are  added  to  a  principal  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  that  the  com- 
mon public  schools  and  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  Nation  would  be 
given  very  large  Federal  grants  by  v.ay 
of  increasing  their  revenue  for  school 
building  and  for  school  operation,  in- 
cluding teachers"  salaries  and  for  school 
opeiation  under  an  amendment  which 
has  been  adopted  on  the  floor,  which  in- 
cludes other  things,  from  athletic  coac  nes 
up  and  down  the  line,  to  cover  every  c(m- 
ceivable  .sort  of  expense  in  the  operation 
in  the  public  school  system. 

I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
the  Federal  Government  authorizing 
such  an  expenditure  of  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion, and  I  am  against  the  Federal  G^jv- 
ernment  ta)fing  over  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem IJ^e  the  handwriting  on  the  w  all 
in  th^  program,  which  certainly  will 
lead.  4"  my  judgment,  to  Federal  c(m- 
trol,  as  much  Federal  control  as  any  Fed- 
eral Government  may  want  to  exercise 
over  the  public  school  system  of  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  over  evei-y  de- 
tail of  the  operation  of  every  public 
school  at  the  common  school  and  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  since  the 
beginning  of  this  country  the  matter  of 
education  of  our  children  when  they  are 
young  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
has  been  primarily  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  homes  from  which  the  chil- 
dren come,  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  raised,  and  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  States  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  silent  on 
the  question.  Up  to  this  time  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  has  not  been  inter- 
preted so  as  to  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment properly  into  the  common 
school  effort.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
see  this  entering  wedge  on  a  very  large 
basis   of   some    $2  5    billion    of    Federal 


money  contributed  for  the  operation  of 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  schools  were  never  intended  to  be 
under  Federal  control.  In  their  very 
nature  they  are  close  to  the  home  and 
community  and  State,  and  should  be 
kept  so.  I  believe  that  was  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  it 
has  certainly  l)een  the  contemplation 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  from  that 
time  until  now.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  philosophy  changed  by  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  placed  in 
control  of  oui-  public  school  system. 

Senators  say  no  control  is  provided 
for  in  the  bill.  However,  certain  con- 
tiols  are  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Beyond 
that,  my  point  is  that  control  down  to 
any  level  that  may  be  desired  at  any 
time  by  any  Federal  Government  will 
be  exercised.  My  experience  in  gov- 
ernment, which  has  lasted  over  a  good 
many  years,  has  conclusively  indicated 
that  the  government  that  pays  the  bill 
can.  if  it  so  desires,  control  the  opera- 
tions, and  in  most  respects  it  soon 
wants  to  control  the  operations  and 
soon  does  so.  I  remember  that  when  I 
was  chairman  of  my  local  school  board 
in  my  hometown,  schools  were  sup- 
ported in  the  main  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  by  the  counties.  Then  there 
came  a  demand  that  the  State  make  a 
contribution.  That  contribution  by  the 
State  has  now  become  by  all  ineans  the 
larger  part  of  the  operating  cost  of  the 
.schools.  As  I  expected  at  the  begin- 
ning, control  of  the  school  systems  has 
largely  gone  to  Tallahassee,  the  State 
capital.  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  build  a 
school  building  without  getting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  architect  in  Tallahassee, 
We  cannot  have  a  program  of  any  sort 
without  having  approval  at  the  State 
level.  The  fact  remains  that  the  super- 
visors who  come  from  Tallahassee  are 
much  more  in  control  of  the  stioicture 
of  the  public  schools  in  my  State  than 
is  an.vone  else  on  the  local  level  or  on 
the  county  level.  The  reason  for  it  is 
just  as  clear  as  can  be  It  is  that  the 
State  is  supplying  most  of  the  money 
now  for  the  schools. 

I  have  noted,  likewise,  that  whereas 
citizens  once  liked  to  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote  onto  themselves  the  highest  millage 
possible  for  local  support  of  the  scliools. 
they  h^ve  forgotten  how  to  do  it  They 
try  to  get  by  with  the  smallest  niiUage 
possible,  because  they  have  found  that 
the  system  at  the  State  level  and  the 
State  appropriations  at  the  State  level 
will  take  care  of  them  Theiefoie,  they 
try  to  minimize  the  contribution  out  of 
their  own  pockets.     That  is  only  human. 

No  one  can  make  me  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  or  those  who  are 
in  Government  on  the  Federal  official 
level  will  ever  care  to  let  the  present  au- 
thorization and  eventual  appropriation 
of  $2.5  billion,  much  less  the  larger 
amount  which  will  follow,  go  without 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  fund  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  invited  to  come  m 
and  take  over  I  have  not  seen  any 
level    of    government    willing    to    resist 
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Morse  1    and  the 
xN'ev.-    York    [Mr. 


teniplation  very  long  lo  come  over  and 
control  It  That  i^  what  we  are  asking 
for  when  we  pass  this  k.nd  of  legislation. 
Financing  means,  control,  and  Federal 
fjiancing  will  mean  Federal  control. 
Public  servants  on  the  Federal  level  who 
would  appropriate  large  sums  of  Federal 
money  without  seemg  to  it  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  those  funds  is  safeguarded 
and  supervised,  would  not  be  true  to 
their  oath  or  faithful  to  their  trust. 

Mr.  E.ASTLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mi.  Mc- 
Namara  m  the  chaii  ■  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mis^sissippi? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  EA.STLAND  Doe.s  not  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Florida  believe 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  limita- 
tion will  be  placed  on  appropriation  bills, 
and  these  funds  w  ill  only  go  to  integrated 
schools^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  likely  true. 
However,  under  the  thinking  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill,  such  express  provision 
would  not  be  necessary  to  brmg  about 
integration,  because  of  the  construction 
of  the  law  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  already  n^.ade.  I  shall  read  into  the 
Recoro  statements  by  'he  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oret^on  Mr 
.senior  Senator  from 
JavitsI  on  that  point. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree.  I  believe 
this  IS  a  school  integration  bill.  Funda- 
mentally It  will  lead  to  that.  Neverthe- 
less, does  not  the  Senator  think  that 
shortly  a  limitation  will  be  placed  on  the 
appropriations  which  must  be  made  each 
year,  which  will  limit  the  funds  to  inte- 
s^ rated  schools:' 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  a  strong  effort  will  be 
made  m  that  direction.     To  ko  further 
than  the  Senator  has  gone.  I  fear  that 
under   the   present   construction   of   the 
law  and  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the   United  States,   regardless 
of  the  contents  of  the  law.  the  very  re- 
sult which  the  Senator  .■states  will  follow. 
Mr.     E.ASTLAND       Then    when    the 
.school  .system  of  a  State  is  dependent  on 
F^^deral    fund.-,    and    the    funds    are    cut 
off    unle.ss    the    .schools    are    intecrated. 
that  State  w.ll  be  in  mishty  bad  shape. 
Mr    HOLL.\ND      Of  course  that   will 
be   the   case      Whenever    revenue    upon 
which     a    school    or    any    other    public 
agency    is   dependent    for    its    operating 
costs  is  cut  off,  particularly  if  it  is  cut 
off    without    notice,    without    lesri.slative 
hearing,  but  instead  a,s  a  result  of  court 
action  or  of  exec.tive  action — and  there 
well  miii;ht  be  such  action  in  this  case — 
the  result  is  very  hurtful  to  the  agency. 
Mr    EASTLAND      Does  not   the  Sen- 
ator from   Florida  believe   it  will  mean 
that  unle,ss  a  school  integrates  the  races. 
Federal  funds  will  be  cut  off? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  think  that  is  within 
the  minds  of  tho.^e  who  are  the  .sponsors 
of  the  bill.  Let  me  read  into  the  Record 
now  the  statements  made  during  the 
debate  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Javits  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Mr  MoRSFi  The  Senator  from 
New  York    Mr.  Javits  !  was  in  a  colloquy 


with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  who  asked: 

Ib  it  t£,e  Senator's  opinion  that  it  the  bill 
is  passed  in  Its  present  form  without  ameud- 
ment.  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  withhold  aid  from  States 
regardless  of  the  situation  In  such  States 
regarding  segregation? 

To  that  question  the  Senator  from 
New  York  made  this  reply: 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  withhold,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  bill  carries  that  kind  of  mandate. 

Later  the  Senator  from  Ntw  York 
said: 

I  do  not  introduce  the  school  desegrega- 
tion question  Into  this  argument,  even  by 
my  present  assertion  of  legislative  history, 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  in  my  Judgment, 
as  a  lawyer,  the  bill  does  not  make  the 
President  of  the  United  States  distribute 
the  money  to  every  school  district  without 
regard  to  any  law  or  fundamental  E.xecutlve 
authority  of  the  President, 

A  little  further  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said: 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  in  the  legislative 
history — and  the  Senator  who  Is  In  charge 
of  the  bill  is  on  the  floor — that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  bill  which  Is  in  derogation 
of  the  fundamental  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  enforce  all  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.     I  stand  on  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  mak- 
ing it  very  clear  that,  in  his  opinion, 
whether  the  bill  was  passed  or  not  and 
regardless  of  whether  it  had  in  ;t  the 
amendment  which  was  then  pending,  the 
present  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  make  it  po.ssible  for 
the  President  to  withhold  funds  and  for 
funds  othei-wise  to  be  withheld  under 
court  decisions, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  throughout  this 
debate  the  State  of  Mis,sissippi  has  been 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  On  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  I  will  state  that  we 
pay  our  own  .school  bills.  We  have  a  fine 
school  system,  and  we  will  not  accept 
Federal  aid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator is  stating  what  is  the  sentiment  in 
his  own  State.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound 
sentiment,  based  upon  the  desire  of  its 
people  to  have  local  self-government  and 
to  retain  the  control  of  their  local 
schools.  I  approve  and  appreciate  that 
philosophy 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  realize  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  controls  the  school 
-system  of  this  country,  there  will  follow 
an  indoctrination  course,  and  that  the 
form  of  our  Government  will  be  changed? 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  not  certain  of 
that:  but  certainly  a  road  would  be  open 
for  exactly  that  kind  of  experience  to  be 
sustained 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  believes.  That 
IS  why  I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  for  other  reasons 


which  I  think  are  equally  powerful.  I 
am  trying  now  to  state  them  for  the 
Record.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  advancing  his  opinions. 

Further  In  the  statement  from  which 
I  was  quoting  appears  a  statement  by  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!.  There 
are  several  statements,  but  I  shall  quote 
only  two  of  them.     The  first  reads: 

Certainly  it  Is  evident  that  the  absence 
of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram has  not  stayed  the  ^:;nd  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  expressing  Its  In- 
terest In  segregation  matters  within  the 
States.  If  no  school  bill  is  passed,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  still  continue  to 
intervene  where  It  b«lieve8  the  Constitution 
calls   lor  intervention. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  without  the 
Thurmond  amendment  or  the  Powell  amend- 
ment will  not  change  the  obligation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  continue  their  present  policy  with 
respect  to  school  desegregation. 

Then  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Morse],  made  this  statement: 

In  my  Jiidgment.  one  facet  of  the  Thur- 
mond amendment — 

The  amendment  which  was  p>endini^ 
at  the  time — 

really  Is  an  attempt  to  direct  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  their 
constitutional  duties.  That  cannot  be  done 
by  legislation.  That  constitutional  duty 
rests  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Whether  we  pass  school  legisla- 
tion or  do  not  pass  school  legislation,  that 
constitutional  obligation  will  not  be  changed 
one   iota. 

Mr.  President,  many  things  have  been 
said  by  both  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits!  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  How- 
ever. I  certainly  agree  with  tlie  state- 
ment— which  I  believe  is  a  correct  one — 
that  the  present  legislation  is  subject  in 
all  respects  to  Executive  action  or  to 
court  action,  based  upon  the  present 
opinion  and  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  concerning 
certain  aspects  of  segregated  education. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  a  citizen  can  go  to  court  or  a  State 
could  go  to  court,  or  the  President,  act- 
ing upon  his  own  authority,  and  being 
later  upheld  by  court  action,  could  with- 
hold an  appropriation  from  any  State 
or  any  .school  which  was  designated  to 
receive  the  payment,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  segregation  was  Involved. 
However,  that  has  not  been,  by  any 
means,  the  whole  or  even  the  principal 
part  of  my  objection. 

I  object  to  the  Federal  Government 
having  the  say  about  education  in  the 
common-school  system.  It  is  too  far 
from  the  communities  where  the  chil- 
dren live.  It  is  too  far  from  the  homes 
where  the  ambitions  for  those  children 
exist.  It  Is  too  far  from  the  type  of  life 
which  is  sought  to  be  served  by  those 
children  when  they  are  educated. 

Aside  from  that,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  too  overloaded  and  too 
much  bogged  down  in  all  Its  obligations, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  wish  upon 
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it  the  responsibility  for  the  handling  of 
the  public  .school  affairs  of  the  Nation 
whicii  I  think  would  devolve  upon  it,  be- 
yond any  question  at  all.  if  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  bill  were  followed.  If  the  bill 
IS  pa.ssed  and  placed  into  effect,  I  suspect 
the  philosophy  of  the  bill  will  be  followed 
in  greater  measure  in  the  future  than  it 
is  through  the  bill 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
now  greater  than  180  million.  The  scope 
of  the  Nations  geography  runs  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from  Alaska  to 
Florida.  The  coimtry  is  vastly  greater 
and  vastly  more  diverse  in  its  type  of 
citizenship  and  its  community  problems 
and  home  problems  than  was  the  case  in 
the  beginning.  Besides  that,  it  is  vastly 
bigger,  so  as  to  make  the  job  of  super- 
vising, controlling,  and  managing  the 
school  system  of  the  Nation  a  Herculean 
effort,  one  which  I  certainly  do  not  wi.sh 
lo  place  upon  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  one  which,  if  .so  placed, 
will  result  in  a  great  disservice  to  the 
.school  .systems  of  the  Nation 

My  second  point  is  that  Federal  financ- 
ing such  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  Is  not 
necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
States  are  in  a  much  stronger  pKJsition 
than  is  the  Federal  Government  to 
operate  the  schools  or  to  operate  any 
other  local  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The 
Federal  indebtedness  Is  now  around  $290 
billion  Many  States  do  not  have  any 
State  indebtedness.  My  State  Is  one  of 
those  States;  there  are  many  others.  I 
simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  the  States  in  a  .stronger  posi- 
tion to  handle  their  own  .school  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  in  a  better  position 
to  do  so  If  the  borrowing  of  money  Is 
Involved — and  It  certainly  Is  Involved 
on  the  Federal  level — by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  State  bonds  and  local  bonds 
are  not  subject  to  Income  tax.  The 
bonds  are  Issued  only  by  strong  taxing 
authorities,  such  as  the  States  are,  and 
they  can  be  sold  at  highly  advantageous 
rates  which  are  not  now  available  In 
many  Instances,  to  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  anyone  who  thinks 
that  Federal  financing  Is  necessary,  sim- 
ply has  not  looked  at  the  picture,  but 
has.  Indeed,  been  one  of  the  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  Federal  control,  of  more  cen- 
tralized government,  seeming  to  believe 
that  merely  by  dumping  these  problems 
or  any  other  problems  of  government  on 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  find  solutions  whlcii  will  be 
likely  to  be  better  than  the  solutions 
which  otherwise  would  be  foimd. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  contrary,  we 
shall  have.  Instead,  worse  solutions;  and 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
now  presiding  over  this  body,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara].  has  already  learned  that  his 
own  people  and.  for  that  matter,  the 
people  of  every  other  State  and  every 
other  community,  feel  less  responsible 
or  less  careful  about  the  handling,  the 
management,  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  which  comes  from  a  higher  level 
of  government,  and  which,  somehow  or 
otlier,  they  think  did  not  come  out  of 
their  own  pockets — although  It  happens 
that  it  did  come  out  of  their  pnackets. 


So  far  as  Florida  is  concerned,  Florida 
would  pay  about  as  much  as  it  would 
receive  under  this  program,  I  think  that 
money.  If  raised  from  our  State  locally — 
If  It  were  needed — would  be  exfjended 
much  more  carefully  and  much  more 
frugally  If  It  came  directly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  of  Florida  and 
then  were  expended  directly  by  those 
who  have  to  go  to  the  people  every  2 
years  or  every  4  years,  for  election  or 
defeat,  depending  on  the  kind  of  job 
they  have  done,  I  believe  that  locally 
raised  moneys  are  regarded,  and  always 
will  be  regarded,  as  funds  which  will  be 
more  carefully  safeguarded  than  moneys 
which  come  from  some  extraneous 
source,  even  though  all  citizens  have 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  thai  money 

Florida  will  receive  approximately  $21 
million,  under  this  law.  That  repre- 
sents substantially  5  percent  of  the 
school  budget  of  Florida,  not  Including 
the  budget  for  the  universities,  the  col- 
leges, and  the  junior  colleges  of  Florida, 
but  Including  only  the  Florida  primary 
schools  and  secondary  schools.  The 
total  school  bill  of  the  State  of  Florida 
at  this  time  Is  almost  exactly  S400  mil- 
lion— that  is  to  say,  from  State  sources 
and  from  local  sources:  and  the  $21  mil- 
lion Is  just  a  hair  over  5  percent  of  that 
total.  Anyone  who  thinks  there  would 
be  any  great  difficulty  In  raising  S21  mil- 
lion from  a  State  which  has  no  indebt- 
edness, and  has  not  probed  many  sources 
of  revenue,  if  the  State  found  It  was 
necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  continue  to 
operate  its  schools,  has  simply  had  an 
exp«^rience  much  different  from  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  In  State  government 
and  in  local  government.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  raise 
that  additional  fund  through  local  taxa- 
tion; and  I  believe  that  the  real  question 
Is  what  Is  needed.  As  to  that  question, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  school 
authorities  In  my  own  State  and  in  my 
own  county  and  In  my  own  district  and 
the  legislature  and  the  Governor  of  my 
State  have  prlmai-y  responsibility  for  de- 
termining what  is  needed  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  schools  In  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  here 
In  the  Senate  we  find  a  peculiar  complex 
which  makes  us  think  we  know  better 
what  our  constituent.^  need — or.  at  least, 
very  many  of  us  have  this  complex.  I 
call  It  a  Messianic  complex.  It  becomes 
rather  funny  when  we  dissect  it  and 
analyze  It.  My  home  Is  approximately 
1,000  miles  from  Washington,  and  the 
home  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf  I ,  who  now  occupies  the  chair,  Is 
perhaps  2.000  miles  away  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Is  It  possible  that  a  man 
who  Is  sent  to  Washington,  from  his  dis- 
tant home  can  become  better  educated 
and  better  trained  In  analyzing  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  his  constituents  than 
he  was  before  he  reached  Washington. 
D.C.?  I  think  the  State  legislators,  who 
live  among  the  people  of  their  State 
and  who  spend  much  more  of  their  time 
with  them  than  I  am  able  to  do.  and 
whose  children  attend  school  there,  and 
who  are  In  constant  contact  with  that 
problem,  have  a  considerably  better  un- 
derstanding of  what   is  needed   than   I 


could  have,  while  I  am  here  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  my  school 
trustees,  at  home.  I  thought  I  knew 
fairly  well  what  was  needed  in  that 
school— Inasmuch  as  I  had  taupht  school 
for  several  years  and  have  always  been 
a  kind  of  teacher,  as  I  am  told  often 
here  In  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  that  time  I  was  fairly  close  to  the 
problem  and  was  able  to  understand  it. 
In  those  days  my  understanding  was  re- 
flected almost  entirely  in  the  millage 
which  was  voted  locally  In  the  district 
and  In  the  county  and  in  the  small 
amount  of  aid  which  we  received  from 
the  State.  I  do  not  think  I  was  a  better 
school  official  than  the  school  officials 
who  now  serve  there:  and  I  give  them 
credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal  about 
what  the  needs  of  those  schools  are  and 
for  knowing  much  more  than  I  know  or 
much  more  than  my  able  associates  in 
the  Senate  know  about  the  needs  of 
those  schools. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  my  State  is  an  aggressive  State  and 
Is  a  progressive  State,  and  I  know  It  is 
very  ambitious  as  regards  the  field  of 
education,  and  I  know  that  the  Florida 
school  officials  and  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida are  trying  very  hard  to  give  the 
children  who  live  in  Florida  the  benefit 
of  the  best  possible  education  which  can 
be  had  anywhere,  and  I  am  willing  to 
let  those  schools  be  comi^ared  with  any 
schools  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
adopt  the  philosophy  that  It  is  proper 
for  me  to  acquire  the  Messianic  com- 
plex to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago, 
and  to  say  to  the  people  of  Florida,  "I 
believe  I  know  more  about  your  schools 
than  you  do,  and  I  believe  Members  of 
Congress  who  come  from  distant  States 
know  more  about  your  schools  than  you 
do,"  because  if  our  form  of  governmeut 
means  anything,  it  can  still  be  properly 
described  In  the  words  used  long  ago  by 
Tliomas  Jefferson: 

That  government  is  best  which  is  closest  to 
the  people,  and  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least, 

I  believe  that  at  the  national  level 
that  Is  particularly  true,  inasmuch  as 
today  we  are  saddled  with  such  enor- 
mous problems,  worldwide  in  scope, 
which  are  making  many  of  us  even  more 
gray  haired  than  we  were  when  we  first 
came  here. 

Mr,  President.  I  was  among  tlie  group 
of  Senators  who  earlier  today  went  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  heard  the  message  delivered  by  our 
President,  who  told  us  what  he  thought 
we  needed  to  do  today,  in  the  perilous 
times  In  which  we  are  living,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senators  who 
now  are  with  me  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  I  thought  anyone  who  listened  to 
that  message  from  the  President  heard 
enough  to  keep  him  scratching  his  head 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two  in  an  effort 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  In  de- 
fen.se  of  our  country  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  for  the  doing  on 
behalf  of  our  country  those  things  which 
need  to  be  done. 
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Yet  here  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  our 
Federal  responsibility  in  ways  which 
were  not  even  dreamed  of  in  the  day? 
when  our  country  was  relatively  small  in 
size  and  our  population  not  great,  and 
to  impose  upon  the  Central  Government 
the  responsibility^ — and  it  will  be  that, 
soon,  if  this  bill  is  passed — of  operating. 
m  laiee  part,  the  public  school  system  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  govern- 
ment for  a  long  time — perhaps  40  years. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  one  departure 
from  the  rule  that  when  one  sives  money 
for  a  local  enterprise.  vei"\-  .socn  he  is 
Kolng  to  control  it.  When  I  became 
Governor  of  my  State,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  ju.st  taken  over  the  financ- 
ing of  the  welfare  department  and  other 
departments  of  our  State  government. 
insofar  as  paying  the  .salaries,  in  major 
part,  was  concerned.  I  found  very  .-^ojii 
that,  along  with  that  Federal  money. 
which  we  au:cepted.  we  accepted  the  re- 
.sponsibility  to  operate  what  they  called 
the  ment  system  in  connection  with  the 
personnel  in  thgise  offices  I  found  out 
very  .soon  that  Ihat  particular  mei.t  .sys- 
tem put  a  prraiiuin  an  mediocrity,  in- 
stead of  permitting  me  to  operate  those 
branches  of  our  Government  by  picking 
people  whom  I  knew  to  be  good  people 
to  run  them.  My  hands  were  tied  by 
supervision  and  control  from  far  away 
Washington,  by  people  who  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  i^rsonalities  and 
qualities  of  Lliose  who  had  to  perform 
the  important  duties  of  operating  those 
agencies  of  government. 

I  have  seen  no  exception  made  to  the 
rule  that  control  of  activities  goes  to  the 
place  where  the  financing  :.s 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ju.'^t  the  begin- 
ning. The  admission  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr  Morse'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr  J^vitsI  that, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  reeardless  of 
what  we  put  in  this  bill  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  laws  will  be  such  as  to 
cover  the  question  of  segregation  along 
with  other  question.s  which  were  not 
mentioned  shows  rather  clearly  that 
Federal  control  is  one  of  the  things 
which  Will  follow,  and  which  T  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  objectives  of  tho^e,  ardent 
disciples  of  centralized  government  who 
are  askmg  that  our  Central  Government 
take  over  the  control  of  our  school  sys- 
tem's. 

The  third  point  which  I  make  is  this: 
This  program  w.U.  ;n  my  humble  opin- 
ion, create  the  deepest  kind  of  bitterness 
between  groups  of  good  citizens  in  our 
country,  and  e.stabh^i  that  bitterness  as 
a  way  of  life  among  them,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  unity  of  our  people  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  it  has  ever  been 
in  time  of  peace  in  all  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Why  IS  that';'  It  is  bccau.se  there  is 
implicit  in  this  legislation  a  discrimina- 
tion against  millions  of  children  who  are 
American  children,  with  exactly  the 
same  heritage  that  every  other  child  has. 
That  discrimination  is  implicit  in  this 
bill,  and  then  is  augmented  and  in- 
creased by  the  mode  of  distribution  pro- 
vided in  the  bill 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  implicit  It  is  im- 
plicit because,  under  our  Constitution, 
as  I  believe  it  provides,  we  cannot  make 


the  benefits  of  this  bill  apply  to  the 
children  who  attend  the  religious  atnd 
private  schools  of  our  Nation,  but  must, 
instead,  confine  our  beneficence  and 
our  grants  to  those  children  who  C'l  to 
the  public  schools. 

This  IS  no  time  to  argue  the  reasons 
for  that,  but  I  think  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  b<^>lieve  that 
there  is  implicit  in  this  question  the 
necessity  of  making  the  grants  go  only 
to  the  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  only  those  who  go  to  Catholic  schools 
who  are  involved  in  this  problem — and 
they  are  the  maior  .uroup;  but  there  are 
so  many  private  schools  that  are  also 
.iffected  that  I  thought  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  comment  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  schools  exist 
within  my  own  knowledge  that  are  main- 
tained by  other  denominations  which 
are  not  Catholic. 

Right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Alexandria, 
there  is  an  Epi-scopal  high  school  main- 
tained by  that  denomination.  In  the 
city  of  Jacksonville,  one  of  our  great 
cities  in  Florida,  which  I  know  pretty 
uell.  I  know  of  two  schools,  and  there 
may  be  others,  which  are  maintained  by 
churches  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  I  do  not  mean  their  religious 
education;  I  mean  the  all-around  edu- 
cation of  tiieir  children.  One  is  the 
Riverside  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jack- 
sonville. Fla..  and  the  second  is  the  Berea 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city. 

Ri^ht  here  in  Washington  we  have 
one  example,  of  many  that  exist 
throughout  the  Nation,  of  a  school  main- 
tained by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the 
education  of  children  o'  that  religion 
and  of  other  children  who  may  be  sent 
tliere  I  am  thinking  of  the  Sidwell 
Friends  School.  There  are  numerous 
other  illustrations  of  such  church-spon- 
sored schools  I  could  give. 

I  have  mentioned  these  because  I  do 
not  want  my  remarks  at  this  stage  to  be 
regarded  as  referring  solely  to  those  mil- 
lions of  people  who  belong  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  is  a  great  church, 
and  who  in  many  instances  send  their 
children,  by  their  own  preference,  to  the 
so-called  parochial  schools. 

Every  church  has  the  right  to  main- 
tain such  .schools,  and  many  churches 
do  maintain  them  Since  the  decision 
of  1954  and  since  the  different  US.  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  on  the  segregation 
question,  the  number  of  such  schools  has 
multiplied  greatly,  and  I  predict  it  will 
multiply  even  more. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
discrimination  against  people  who  belong 
to  various  churches,  who.  for  reasons 
sufficient  to  themselves,  and  which  they 
think  have  to  do  with  the  ultimate  best 
welfare  of  their  children,  .send  their 
children  to  schools  maintained  by  their 
churches 

In  my  judgment.  Mr  Piesident  that 
discrimination  is  unavoidable  under  the 
bill,  bf^cause  the  Constitution  so  pro- 
vides. Why  should  it  so  provide?  I 
doubt  if  the  franiers  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  Consutution  which  is  m  ques- 
tion here  were  even  thinking  about 
schools,  but  at  any  rate,  they  felt  that 


the  division  between  the  State  and  le- 
ligioua  institutions  was  sound,  and  they 
•iiade  It.  and  I  tiiinK  it  applies  in  tins 
(•a.s«. 

So.  m  the  first  instance,  that  disc  ruiu- 
nation  is  unavoidable  and  would  have  to 
exist  in  many  ca.scs  ;uid  as  to  millions  of 
children.  This  bill  would  multiply  thul 
discrimination,  and  would  add  uisult  U) 
injury,  if  I  can  use  thost-  *oids,  and  I 
think  they  are  proper  words,  by  provid- 
ing another  detail  m  the  dii.lribution  of 
the  funds  which  is  particularly  di.scrun- 
inatory  against  the  children  who  attend 
that  kind  of  school. 

What  is  that  provision?  It  is  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  adopted  within  the  last 
few  hours  of  its  consideration  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  and  over  the  op- 
position of  other  members  of  the  com- 
rmttee,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  to  the  States, 
counts  and  includes  the  children  who  go 
to  parochial  and  other  religious  and  pri- 
vate schools — in  short,  counts  all  chil- 
dren— with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  amount 
to  be  assigned  or  the  total  going  tc  the 
State  IS  going  to  be  increased  by  the 
presence  of  those  children  in  those 
schools,  but  that  nevertheless  those  very 
children  are  to  be  precluded  and  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  benefits  under 
grants  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Piesident.  on  the  floor  yesterday. 
I  tried  to  make  this  a  simple  matter  by 
commenting  it  looked  to  me  to  be  this 
kind  of  a  situation:  That  when  the  Fed- 
eral pie  was  being  cut  up  a  slice  was  pro- 
vided for  every  child,  regardless  of 
whether  he  went  to  a  public  school,  a 
private  school,  a  parochial  or  religious 
school,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  slices  cut  for  the  children 
not  m  public  schools  would  go  as  largess 
and  a  bonus  to  the  children  who  were 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  adding  insult  to 
injury.  That  is  piling  discrimination  on 
discrimination.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
that  conclusion. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  justify  the  inclusion  of 
all  the  childien  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  add  about  $200  million  to  the 
total  amount,  which  represents  the  pieces 
of  pie  which  were  cut  from  Pcderal 
finance  for  the  ghildren  who  had  rrot 
been  in  the  computation  under  the  bill 
the  way  the  President  sent  it  to  Con- 
gress but  who  were  added  to  the  com- 
putation by  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  time  and  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  objectives  and  motives  of 
Senators  who  made  that  decision  and 
who  reported  the  bill  in  that  form  but 
I  wish  to  comment  upon  what  the  result 
will  be. 

I  have  heard  a  grreat  deal  of  very  pious 
protestations  before  the  Senate  to  the 
efTect  that  the  bill  is  primarily  designed 
to  help  schools  in  the  States  with  small 
income  which  are  not  able  to  run  good 
schools,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Southern  States,  which  seem  to  be 
particularly,  in  the  minds  of  .«;ome.  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  propof:ed  system. 
Mr  President,  instead  of  beinp  tjenefi- 
ciaries    of    the    system,    the    Southern 
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states  will  be  hurt  very  badly  by  the  in-  Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President  I  in- 
clusion of  all  the  children  from  the  re-  vite  attention  to  the  fact  that  instead  of 
hgious.  parochial,  and  private  .scliools  in  being  particularlv  kindlv  to  the  States 
all  the  States  m  the  Nation,  for  the  sim-  m  the  South.  States  which  have  been 
pie  reason  that  most  children  in  the  recited  as  those  .so  badlv  needing  the  pro- 
South  go  to  public  schools  and  most  chil-  gram— which  will  get"  it  whetl  er  ihev 
dren  in  the  South  belong  to  the  religioas  wish  to  have  it  or  not.  under  this  same 
faiths  which  send  children  to  public  messianic  complex  I  have  mentioned— 
^^^'^^^^'^  these  are  the  States  which  will  be  worst 
Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  some  per-  hurt  by  the  following  of  this  philosophy 
centage  figures  from  a  Catholic  publica-  which  I  think  piles  discrimination  on 
lion,  to  show  the  percentage  of  Catholic  discrimination. 

people  in  various  States.  This  does  not  First,  the  percentage  of  Catholic  pop- 
state  the  number  of  children,  but  states  ulation  in  the  six  New  England  States  i<5 
the  percentage  of  Catholic  citizqis  in  48.15  percent,  according  to  the  National 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  flftures  Catholic  Almanac.  The  figures  vary 
are  taken  from  the  1960  National  (iitho-  from  27.39  percent  for  the  State  of 
lie  Almanac.  I  first  a.sk  unanimous  con-  Maine  to  61.27  percent  for  the  State  of 
sent  that  the  compilation  be  printed  m  Rhode  I-sland. 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  New 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila-  York,    New    Jersey,    and    Pennsylvania. 

lion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  The  Catholic  population  in  these  States 

Record,  as  follows:  is  35.01  percent,  ranging  from  a  mini- 

Percentage   o/  Catholics   in   each    State    (as  mum  of   30.85   percent   in   Pennsylvania 

oj  Jan.  I.  1959)  to  a  maximum  of  42.88  percent  in  New 

Percent  Jersey. 

New  England  StHtes 48.15  The    South    Atlantic    States    include 

Miiine 27.89  most  of  the  South,  and  the  Catholic  pop- 

Se^onT''          32  32  "^^^'°"  ^"  '^'^  ''^^''"'  '^  ^''  ^^''^^'''-     ^ 

Massachusetts                                        52  80  't^'n'nd  Senators  that   this  6.11  percent 

Rhode    I*iRnd-'rirmillII"III"II  61^27  contrasts  with  35.01  percent  in  the  Mid- 

Connecticut 47.23  ^le  Atlantic  States,  48.15  percent  in  the 

Middle  Atlantic  States _  35.01  New  England  States,  and  61.27  percent 

New    York _. 35.30  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  State 

New    Jersey 42.83  in  this  region  with  the  largest  Catholic 

Pennsylvania 30.85  population   in    the   South    is   Maryland. 

South  Atlantic  SUtes 6  11  which    has    23.85    percent.      The    State 

MlrvTaid' 23  85  ^'^'^  ^^^  smallest  Catholic  population  is 

Di.,trict  oVcoiumbi;::::::::::::::  is  ee  Nmth  Carolma.  with  0.37  percent      The 

Virginia 3.99  other  States  have  varying  percentages. 

West  Virginia-- 4  47  Some  of  the  States  are  the  same  States 

North  Carolina .87  which  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  re- 
South    Carolina- 1.31  peatedly.  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 

2^'5^* \ *^*  said  they  were  seeking  to  especially  help 

.     °«  Vv,";^";","«VV" .1  ?.  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

oZ                                    - "  II II  f'^r  instance,  only  1  31  percent  of  the 

Indianainil-I  IIJ.l     1 14  84  People  of  the,great  Stale  of  South  Caro- 

iinnoi8..-.V....l"..IIIIIII"IIim  33^48  li"a  are  Catholic  people. 

Michigan 23.77  The  great  State  of  Georgia  has  only 

Wisconsin.- 32.  01  1.54  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Catholic 

East  St>uth  Central  States 4  44  faith 

SeS:::-.:::::-.:::::::::::::::  2:^  ,J^\.  fresident^i  could  go  oa  through 

Alabama                                                   3  17  ^^^  ^^^^  °-    ^^^  States,  which  show  the 

MississippiIIIIIIIIIll"m"IllIII    a  85  situation  as  I  have  described  it. 

West  North  Central  States. 19  12  The    next   grouping    is    for    the    East 

Minnesota 27.72  North  Central  States,  Uie  old  States  of 

Iowa ...16.19  the    Northwest    Territory.     Those    five 

Nebraska... n.  74  sutes   have    a   Catholic    population    of 

JfoJtS^SaioU ■■ 23  le  ^^*'^  percent. 

South  Dakota"! 19  31  ^he   East   South    Central    States    are 

Kansas '.V.-V-V".""""""  12  77  Kentucky.     Tennessee.     Alabama,     and 

West  South  Central  StatM.rr.rrrrr-.  17  66  Mississippi.     Two   of    those    are   States 

Arkansas 3  44  which  the  sponsore  of  the  bill  have  said 

Louisiana 35.21  will  be  particularly  helped  by  passage  of 

Oklahoma 4  27  the  bill.     The  Catholic  population  in  the 

Texas 18.06  East  South  Central   SUtes  is  4  44  per- 

Moimtaln    States 19  05  cent.     In  the  State  of  Alabama  3.17  per- 

Montana 22.79  ^      x  ^u.         .•                     ^.11              j    „ 

jjj^j^Q                                                     6  00  '^n                Citizens  are  Catholic,  and  m 

Wyommg'~"imilVII""                     16  13  Mississippi  only  2.85  percent  of  the  citi- 

Colorado-.V.V.V.V-- """"""-"  18  39  ze"s  are  Catholic. 

New  Mexico 45.49  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  whole 

Arizona 20.96  lot   of   real   "guff"  in   the  debate,   with 

uuh 4.35  statements    and    announcements    made 

Nevada..    _ 18.86  ^.j{_^    messianic    importance.      Yes:    the 

Wa^hinjrton " 12  31  "^"^  ^^  ^^  "^  ^  ^^^^  ''^"^^  States  which 

Oregon^                                                8  77  need  it  most  particularly  "     At  times  the 

CallXornlajr."""...!""!!!!"!-!!  2L22  speakers  even  name  the  States.     I  well 

Alaska 15.78  remember  that  the  States  of  Alabama 

Hawaii  (Honolulu  diocese  only)...  31  53  Mississippi,    and    South    Carohna    Imve 

Source:  1960  National  Catholic  Almanac.  been  among  the  States  named. 
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Yet.  Mr  President,  when  we  consider 
a  State  like  Connecticut,  which  is  at  the 
very  top  of  the  totem  ix)le.  with  the 
finest  schools  in  the  Nation,  which  would 
Ket  the  least  help  under  the  President's 
proposal,  that  State  has  47  23  percent 
Catholic  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  burden  the 
Record  by  going  much  further  in  this 
regard.  I  simply  recite  the  information 
for  the  Record  for  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas,  another  State  which  has  been 
named.  I  think  it  is  rather  unkind  for 
people  to  name  great  States  which  are 
doing  the  best  lob  they  can  for  their 
people,  and  in  most  in.stances  taxing 
their  people  much  more  heavily,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  than  the  richer  States. 
We  were  going  to  do  a  great  job  for 
these  States  In  Arkansas  the  per- 
centage of  Catholic  people  is  only  2.44 
percent. 

This  argument  will  not  stand  up:vlt 
has  been  refened  to  as  hogwash  There 
has  been  a  great  sales  program  based  on 
the  argument  that  the  bill  is  designed  to 
help  those  who  need  help  badly.  In  the 
last  few  hours  of  the  meeting  of  the  able 
committee,  for  some  reason  which  I  am 
sure  was  considered  right,  it  was  de- 
cided best  to  change  the  formula  that 
the  President  had  recommended,  under 
which  not  only  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  counted,  but  the 
count  would  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  all  the  children  m  all  the  schools. 
There  is  no  basis  on  which  we  could 
call  the  bill  fair  or  righteous.  I  am  very 
sure  those  who  designed  it  thought  that 
it  was  fair  and  righteous.  I  am  not 
talking  about  indfviduals;  I  am  talking 
about  the  proposed  law.  As  I  .see  it.  the 
proposed  law  is  a  monstrosity,  becau.se 
instead  of  being  fair  among  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  it  would  greatly  discrimi- 
nate against  millions  of  children  and 
their  parents.  Whether  any  of  us  thinks 
.so  now  or  not.  tlie  proposed  legislation 
would  be  a  pregnant  source  of  the  great- 
est bitterness.  It  would  be  the  great- 
est divisive  force  between  proups  of  peo- 
ple in  our  Nation  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  could  not  avoid  the  problem  if  we 
tried,  because  we  propose  to  tax  all  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  only,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  would  be  required  by  law. 
Then  to  make  a  bad  matter  infinitely 
worse,  we  propose  in  the  law  to  count  all 
the  children  for  the  purpose  of  the  allot- 
ment to  States,  and  then  divide  that  al- 
lotment only  among  the  public  school 
children. 

Not  only  will  children  who  go  to  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  not  receive 
their  slice  of  the  pie.  but  also  those  who 
sponsored  the  bill  on  the  floor  have 
actually  gone  so  far  as  to  add  insult  to 
mjury.  They  have  said  they  will  come 
along  in  a  few  days  with  another  bill 
which  will  provide  a  slice  of  pie.  after  , 
all,  for  the  children  in  the  parochial 
and  other  private  schools.  The  bill 
would  provide,  however,  that  the  private 
schools  could  only  borrow  the  money. 
and  that  it  must  bo  repaid,  principal  and 
interest. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  discrimi- 
nation is  It  nece.s.sary  to  set  up  in  a  bill 
of  this  kind  without  people  knowing  that 
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!t  wii!  causp  bitterness  of  the  worst 
Kort — and  very  properly  so — because 
tjieat  tiroups  of  children  will  be  left  out. 
and  because  t,'reat  groups  of  good  peo- 
ple who  are  taxpayers,  will  be  left  out. 

Discus-sion  ha.s  freely  taken  place  in 
thi.>  Chamber  that  the  bill  has  been 
drawn  so  as  to  take  the  best  care  of 
those  States  that  are  least  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  problem.s.  The  addi- 
tion of  all  children  m  the  count,  with- 
out allowing  for  any  participation  in  the 
fund  by  the  parochial  schools,  would 
badly  hurt  the  very  States  that  are  in  a 
worse  situation  and  have  found  it  most 
difficult  to  maintain  the  school  system 
that  they  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  implication  has 
been  given  the  Senate  that  the  only  way 
equity  could  be  achieved  in  developing 
a  formula  would  be  to  count  the  paro- 
chial scho  >!  children  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic school  cnildren.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Florida  express  his  view- 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  argument 
that  the  only  way  equity  could  be 
achieved  would  be  to  count  the  pai-ochial 
.school  students  together  with  the  pub- 
he  school  enrollment  for  the  formula  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money.  On  its 
face,  what  d(xs  .--uch  argument  look 
like  • 

Mr  HOLLAND  On  its  face,  that  kind 
of  argume'nt  would  not  hold  up  a 
minute. 

When  the  argument  is  measured 
against  the  fact,  its  ridiculousness  is  re- 
vealed Instead  of  being  necessary,  it 
la  most  unfair  and  discriminatory  in  its 
operation.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  been  present  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  Stares  showing,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  Catholic  people  in  each 
of  the  States,  he  would  have  found  that 
some  of  the  States  that  have  the  high- 
est level  of  support  for  their  own  schools, 
and  need  the  lea.st  help  from  elsewhere, 
are  tiie  ones  that  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  Catholic  people  and  Catholic 
children.  Therefore,  my  answer  would 
be  that  the  argument  is  more  of  the 
hogwash  that  has  been  so  frequently 
he.ird  in  the  entire  debate.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  debate  is  that  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  dedicated  people 
who  conscicntiou.^ly  believe — and  I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  so  believe  but 
they  do — that  the  best  solution  of  every 
public  problem  is  to  throw  it  over  to 
Washington  and  put  it  in  the  care  of 
the  Central  Government.  Tlien  the 
problem  will  be  best  handled. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  inappropriateness.  inade- 
quacy, and  falsity  of  such  an  argument 
than  we  have  at  present. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr   HOLLAND     I  yield  further  to  the 

Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
when  wp  hear  the  argument  that  the 
only  way  equity  could  be  achieved  would 
be  to  laclude  in  the  count  the  parochial 


school  students,  it  is  an  affront  to  in- 
telligence. It  would  be  hke  saying  "2 
and  2  is  5,"  and  then  proceeding  to  try 
to  prove  it.  Tragically,  the  ratio  has 
been  proved  to  be  60  as  against  30.  I  be- 
lieve, in  dealing  with  the  propriety  of 
counting  the  parochial  school  children 
in  the  program. 

I  cannot  understand  the  argument 
that  to  achieve  equity  the  students  of 
parochial  schools  must  be  counted.  To 
me  it  seems  to  have  no  relationship  to 
the  problem.  Countless  other  methods 
could  have  been  devised  under  which 
there  would  have  been  equity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  way  to  have  provided  equity 
would  have  been  to  count  the  children 
who  would  be  included  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Surely.  When  aid  is 
given  to  public  schools,  it  is  given  to 
public  school  children.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  the  audacity  to  say.  We  will 
count  the  students  of  Lutheran,  Cath- 
olic. Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian 
schools,  together  with  the  children  in  the 
public  schools,  to  determine  the  number 
of  students  that  will  be  placed  in  the 
formula." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  We  would  be 
saying  that  we  cut  a  slice  of  pie  for 
every  child,  but  we  warn  the  children 
who  attend  a  parochial  school  and  other 
religious  and  private  schools,  "You  are 
going  to  have  to  sit  and  see  someone 
else  eat  your  slice  of  pie." 

To  carry  the  problem  further,  we  say, 
•A  little  later  we  will  allow  you  a  slice 
of  pie  by  lending  you  enough  money 
from  Federal  sources,  provided  you  agree 
to  repay  the  loan,  principal  and  interest, 
so  that  you  can  buy  your  slice  of  pie." 

If  such  a  process  is  right,  if  it  is  fair- 
play  and  decent,  then  my  education  has 
been  hopelessly  neglected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  ITie  problem  goes  a 
step  beyond  what  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  The  parochial  school  pu- 
pils are  counted  in  the  total  count.  We 
would  give  them  nothing.  But  we 
would  make  their  parents  pay  additional 
amounts  bt-cause  their  pupils  have  been 
included  in  the  count.  Salt  is  thereby 
iTJbbed  into  the  wound.  Impliedly  we 
would  tell  them,  'We  are  giving  you 
something."  We  are  not  giving  them 
anything.  We  are  making  them  pay 
more  under  a  fraudulent  formula  that 
would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  would  lend  back 
a  part  of  their  money  to  them,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  they  would  re- 
pay it.  principal  and  interest,  and  be  al- 
lowed in  the  meantime  to  buy  a  little 
bit  of  pie  and  consume  it.  The  whole 
thing  is  wrong,  and  completely  unfair. 
Til  is  is  only  my  own  opinion  and  I  do 
not  reflect  upon  any  other  Senator.  I 
would  feel  that  I  was  misrepresenting 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  m  the 
State  of  Florida  if  I  were  to  allow  my- 
self to  vote  for  a  proposal  which  is  so 
shot  through  with  discrimination  on 
discrimination  on  discrimination,  and 
which  has  been  accompanied  by  state- 


ments on  the  floor  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  some  of  the  States  neighboring  to 
Florida,  which  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
need  of  help.  However,  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  our  neighboring  States,  and  in 
evei-y  other  State  of  the  Union. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  JavitsI.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  him.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Cooper],  for  having  done 
then-  level  best  to  devise  a  more  decent 
foiTOu'a,  and  to  elmimate  from  the  com- 
putation children  who  are  to  be  deprived 
of  any  participation.  The  Record  will 
show  that  I  voted  for  both  of  those  pro- 
visions with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  My  hat 
is  off  to  them.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  relat- 
ing in  the  Record,  where  all  can  read 
and  see  just  as  long  as  this  Nation  lasts, 
that  this  change  in  base  from  the  Presi- 
dents  bill  to  the  committee  bill  was 
made  following  a  little  caucus  that  was 
held  beforehand  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
discussion,  which  resulted  not  only  in 
adding  all  the  children  who  are  not  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  but  also 
adding  some  $200  million  to  the  pot. 

The  two  Senators  made  a  real  contri- 
bution. I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  spoke  of  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion was  put  in  to  .sweeten  the  bill  for 
somebody.  I  do  not  know  for  whom  it 
was  sweetened.  I  certainly  would  not 
say  that  it  was  .sweetened  for  large  areas 
of  the  country  where  only  a  few  children 
go  to  parochial  schools,  to  religious 
schools,  or  to  private  schools.  It  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  sweeten  the  attitude  of  Sena- 
tors coming  from  States  having  from 
40  to  60  percent  Catholic  children  within 
their  States. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  not 
a  religious  argument.  One  of  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  bill  is  that  under 
the  Constitution  one  cannot  help  dis- 
criminate if  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill  is  passed,  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  I  view  it,  and  as  I  interpret 
and  understand  it,  we  cannot  give  money 
from  the  public  purse  to  go  to  all  chil- 
dren, even  those  who  attend  religious 
and  private  schools.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  must  opiwse  the  bill. 

When  we  add  to  that  the  other  dis- 
crimination, it  becomes  intolerable  The 
odor  of  the  bill  will  go  out  all  over  the 
Nation  when  it  is  passed  Mark  my  pre- 
diction, there  will  be  more  bitterness 
betwetm  groups  of  our  people  resulting 
from  the  bill  than  has  been  this  case  in 
connection  with  any  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  in  modern 
times,  or  even  at  any  time  in  our  Na- 
tion. On  the  very  face  of  it,  the  bill 
grossly  discriminates,  and  then  piles  dis- 
crimination on  discrimination. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
certain  provisions  were  put  in  the  bill 
to  sweeten  it.  I  appreciate  his  mention- 
ing that  point.  The  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  I  do  not  often  agree,  but  when 
we  do.  we  really  agree.  I  am  w-ith  him 
on  this  issue.  I  also  agreed  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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IMr  Cooper  I  when  he  said  that  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  had  come  from 
the  committee  made  a  grab  bag  of  it. 
whereby  certain  States  would  grab  more 
out  than  was  allowed  to  others.  I 
thought  that  was  a  real  contribution  to 
the  debate.  That  will  not  help  the  p>eo- 
pie  of  this  Nation  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion other  than  that  this  is  di.scrim- 
inatory  legislation  It  certainly  is.  It 
is  unfair  as  between  States  and  between 
people  and  their  children. 

Another  sweetening  went  into  the  bill 
which  I  do  not  belii.'ve  was  mentioned  by 
my  distiiiguished  friend  from  New  York. 
I  think  it  is  wortli  referring  to.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  as  the  bill  came 
from  the  President,  it  would  have  seri- 
ously reduced  a.ssistance  for  the  .so-called 
defense-impacted  schools.  Thei-e  are 
many  areas  in  thif  Nation,  some  in  my 
State  where  the  children  who  were 
brought  in  by  the  defense  forces  and  by 
the  contractors  who  are  working  for  the 
defense  forces  ha\e  become  the  major 
part  of  the  school  load  m  the  .school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  only  decent  and  fair  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  meet  that  part  of  the 
load  in  large  part  and  certainly  in  the 
main;  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  good 
philo-sophy  in  Congress  ever  since  the 
situation  was  created  during  the  war. 

The  President's  bill  provided  a  num- 
ber of  severe  reductions  in  the  programs 
for  defense-impacted  schools.  Many 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  made  it  plain  that  they  felt  that 
was  a  fair  charge  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
declining  to  pay  Provisions  extending 
these  programs  without  change  were  put 
in  evidently  with  the  idea  of  inducing 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  main  purpo.se  of 
the  bill,  regardless  of  how  much  they 
disliked  it.  merely  because  there  is  im- 
pact money  in  it  for  their  own  States 
and  their  own  peojile. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HOIXAND      I  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  this  p>articula  •  action  was  the  oppo- 
site of  sweetening,  and  that  it  was  a  club 
to  be  used  over  the  heads  of  Senators 
like  the  Senator  irom  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  who  have  more  or 
less  the  same  problem,  to  force  us  into 
line? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  its  origin  it  was. 
I  will  agree.  The  committee  found  that 
certain  Senators  felt  that  Uncle  Sam 
.should  continue  to  do  his  duty  in  this 
field  by  taking  care  of  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  local  school 
s.vstems.  particularly  when  he  took  land 
from  the  tax  rolls,  as  was  the  ca.se  in 
.some  of  the  counties  in  my  State.  The 
committee  then  decided,  in  order  to  make 
the  bill  a  little  more  appealing  to  Sen- 
ators in  whose  States  there  were  large 
defense  installations,  to  change  the 
President's  recommendation.  They  did 
change  it.  not  only  to  re.store  it.  but  to 
continue    it   for   3   years. 

Let  us  put  some  specifics  into  the 
arguments  on  this  point.  With  refer- 
ence to  Public  Lt.w  815.  which  is  one 
of  the  two  public  laws  having  to  do  with 
the  defense- impacted  areas,  section 
5'aM2)  is  the  one  that  authorizes  con- 


struction assistance  at  the  rate  of  50 
p>ercent.  computed  by  a  certain  formula. 
of  the  number  of  children  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  on  Federal  property 
but  live  off  such  pro|>erty. 

The  President's  program  would  have 
reduced  that  percentage  from  50  per- 
cent to  25  percent,  meaning  thai,  the 
local  governments  would  have  had  to 
put  up  75  percent,  computed  under  the 
formula,  and  the  Federal  Government 
25  percent,  instead  of  the  .50-50  divi- 
sion which  had  been  in  elTect  for  so  many 
years. 

One  of  the  sweetening  processes  in  the 
course  of  the  detei-minations  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  restore  the  previous  level 
of  50  percent,  and  to  extend  it  for  3  years 
without  change. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
New-  York  meant  when  he  used  the  word 
"sweetening."  But  we  in  Florida  who 
rai.se  a  good  deal  of  sugarcane  and  have 
other  products  which  are  sweet,  would 
be  inclined  to  say — and  I  do  now  say — 
that  that  was  one  of  the  sweetening 
processes  in  connection  with  rejxirting 
the  bill.     I  resent  it. 

Section  5<a>i3>  of  Public  Law-  815 
provides  for  Federal  construction  assist- 
ance for  school  districts  on  account  of 
increases  in  the  number  of  children 
who.se  parents  move  into  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  work  for  Federal  contractors. 
That  applies  in  areas  around  Wasliington 
and  in  some  other  areas  in  the  Nation. 
-  The  Presidents  proposal  would  have 
eliminated  that  section  entirely.  How- 
ever, in  the  process  of  sweetening  the 
bill  the  committee  proceeded  not  only 
to  reinstate  that  section,  but  to  extend 
Jt  for  3  years. 

Again  basin?  my  statement  uF>on  my 
limited  experience  with  swcetpnin;r  ma- 
terials. I  should  say  this  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct sweetening  of  the  bill.     I  resent  it. 

Public  Law  874.  which  is  the  other  law 
of  this  kind,  has  section  4'a>.  which 
authorizes  Federal  op)eration  and  main- 
tenance assistance  for  school  districts  on 
account  of  increases  in  the  number  of 
children  whose  parents  move  into  f«hool 
districts  to  work  for  Federal  contrnctors. 

The  Presidents  proorram  would  have 
eliminated  that  section  The  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom,  and  in  connection 
with  what  I  think  was  a  sweetening 
process,  proceeded  to  restore  that  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  and  to  extend  it  for  3 
years  without  change.  I  think  these  are 
almost  callous  acticms.  I  think  they 
show  on  their  face  w-hat  they  are.  They 
are  efforts  to  make  Senators  vote  for 
the  very  thing  which  they  do  not  like, 
and  which  they  resent  with  all  their 
might. 

In  general,  the  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  bill  is  merely  an  effort  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  States.  I  will  tell 
the  Senate  how  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida reacts.  He  would  like  to  vo'e  for 
the  "federally  impacted"  sections  of  the 
bill.  He  voted  for  them  before,  and 
would  like  to  vote  them  aenin.  But 
he  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  merely  by 
reason  of  their  inclusion. 

There  is  still  imple  time  for  the  reen- 
actment  of  those  two  mea.sures  as  sep- 
arate  legislation.     Separate   bills   have 


been  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  since 
shortly  after  the  convening  of  Uiis  ses- 
sion early  in  January  to  do  lust  that. 
So  it  is  very  evident  that  what  has  bten 
done  has  betn  an  effort  to  force  Sena- 
tors whose  States  have  many  defense 
installations  to  support  the  bill,  or  else 
be  held  not  to  have  done  the  things 
which  their  school  authorities  oack  liome 
weiT  asking  them  to  do. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     In  a  moment 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  both  the 
intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
school  officials  back  home  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  only  understand  my  vote 
against  the  bill  in  the  way  it  has  been 
placed  before  us.  but  will  warmly  ap- 
prove my  action  and  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  proper  course  would  have  been 
lo  report  the  proposed  legislation  sep- 
arately, as  it  has  always  been  considered 
before,  and  to  pass  it  on  its  own  mer^l^ 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  care- 
ful explanation  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  given  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
many  Senators  are  being  placed  by  rea- 
son of  the  inclusion  of  certain  features 
in  the  bill.  I  iniroduced  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  independently  of  any  action  on  the 
pending  bill.  Having  taken  Uiat  at  Uon, 
I  siiall  be  very  happy  to  stand  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  vole  against 
the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  may 
be  charged  with  having  assisted  in  the 
scuttling  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  or  rather  charged  with  having 
turned  my  back  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  combination  of 
the  stick  and  the  sweetening.  I  am  very 
sorry  these  particular  provisions  were 
included  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  should  have  called  his  name, 
because  I  knew  he  had  introduced  such 
proposed  legislation,  but  I  was  fearful 
that  I  might  omit  the  names  of  other 
Senators — and  there  are  a  number  of 
them — who  have  introduced  separate 
bills  of  the  type  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  Probably  every  one  of 
those  Senators  could  stand  in  his  home 
State  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  done  his 
best  to  renew  that  legislation  by  itself,  as 
sliould  be  done,  and  not  to  encumber  it 
with  a  proposal  which  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  he  believes  to  be  hurtful  to 
his  people  and  to  all  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there 
has  not  been  so  mischievous  a  proposal 
introduced  in  the  Senate  this  year  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  all  the  15  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
frequently  considered  measures  for  pub- 
lic school  support  at  Federal  expense, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
introduced  a  bill  in  which  as  many  car- 
rots on  a  stick  have  been  held  out  to  try 
to  get  support;  in  which  as  much  sweet- 
ening has  existed  and  has  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted, because  the  record  shows  it;  and 
in  connection  with  which  there  has  been 
such  apparent  resort  to  grab-bag  tactics, 
as  was  described  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  I. 
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While  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
necessanly  absent  from  the  Chamber  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  paid  tribute  to  him 
for  suggesting  the  other  day  what  I  be- 
lieve IS  so  true,  namely,  that  the  bill  con- 
tains all  the  a.spects  of  a  arab-bag.  con- 
sidering the  treatment  it  has  received 
from  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill. 

I  have  done  everything  I  could  in  the 
coiu-sf  of  the  debate  by  voting  for  cor- 
rtKitive  amendments  or  amendments 
winch  I  thought  provided  more  nearly 
fair  treatment  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  spoken  on  the  bill  But  I  was  not 
content  to  have  the  bill  pa.<^s  without 
stating  my  opinion  that  it  i.s  a  monstrous 
thing  and  violates  every  principle  of  faa-- 
play.  I  think  it  was  created  by  minds 
who  seem  to  think  that  pouring  our 
problems  into  Washmeton  and  putting 
thera  m  the  Central  Government  is  the 
ultimate  solution  of  all  problems. 

Whether  we  wish  to  believe  it  or  not. 
the  country  is  in  critical  times.  There 
is  not  time  enough  for  any  conscientious 
Senator  to  give  to  his  committee  duties 
all  the  attention  they  require.  There  is 
not  .sufficient  time  for  Senators  to  obtain 
the  information  thev  >hould  have  con- 
cermng  unportan:  bills  upon  which  they 
must  vote 

We  are  m  the  midst  of  critical  prob- 
lems at  home,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  throughout  the  world.  As  I 
said  a  while  ago,  we  heard  the  President. 
for  whom  I  know  every  Senator  would 
wi.sh  to  give  everything  he  has  in  the 
way  of  support,  .so  far  as  his  conscience 
and  convictions  permit,  outline  a  large 
number  of  problems  which  he  says  press 
so  heavily  upon  our  Nation. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  create  an  estab- 
lishment which  not  only  has  taken  much 
of  the  valuable  time  of  Congress  and 
will  take  more,  but  which,  if  it  is  passed. 
wiil  place  upon  us  annual  duties  in  con- 
nection with  trying  as  best  we  can  to 
supervi.se — and  we  will  have  to  do  that 
with  the  amount  of  money  which  is  In- 
volved— the  appropriations  which  we 
make  to  the  school  systems  of  the  States. 
We  put  upon  our  people  something  which 
will  divide  them  as  surely  and  as  bitterly 
a.s  It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  divided 
at  a  time  when  it  is  .so  necessary  that 
all  .^merlcans  be  thinking  together  and 
working  tosethef  for  the  salvation  of 
this  great  country,  which  means  much 
not  only  to  our  own  families  and  our 
children,  but  to  everyone  who  loves  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  severely  handicapping  ourselves 
by  the  con.sideration  and,  more  particu- 
larly, by  the  pa.ssage.  of  such  legislation 
as  thrs  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the 
Senate  in  iLs  wi.sdom  would  reject  it  by  a 
tremendous  vote. 

I  shall,  of  course,  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr    BENNETT  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  be  so  kind  as  to 
yield  b 'u-flv  to  me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  tiie  chair  ■ .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  vield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  ^ 

Mr    BENNETT      I  yield. 


presidi;nt  Kennedy  presents 
vigorous  and  vital  mes- 
•sage— letter    on    need    for 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  INDICATES 
.-COPE  OF  PROGRAMS  IN  PEND- 
LNG  PP.OPOSALS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation— indeed,  the 
nations  of  the  world — today  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  most  courageous,  forthright,  and  in- 
spiring message.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
commendable  and  timely  sequel  to 
President  Kennedys  widely  acclaimed 
inaugural  address.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Congress  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  will  be  appropri- 
ately and  affirmatively  responsive. 

I  wish  especially  to  applaud  the 
Presidents  declaration  that,  on  behalf 
of  this  country,  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting  in  Vienna  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev— 

We  will  make  clear  that  America's  en- 
during concern  is  for  both  freedom  and 
peace — that  we  are  anxious  to  live  In  har- 
mony with  the  Russian  people— that  we 
seek  no  conquests,  no  satellites,  no  richefi — 
and  that  we  seek  only  the  day  when  "na- 
tion shall  not  lirt  up  sword  against  nation, 
ucither  shaU    Uiey   learn   war   any   more." 

On  this  occasion,  however.  I  desire 
to  direct  attention  primarily  to  the 
President's  cogent  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  at  home. 

I  concur  fully  with  his  pertinent  as- 
sertion that — 

The  ultimate  source  of  our  national 
strength  is  the  quality  and  vitality  or  our  own 
society.  To  sustain  new  efforts  in  world  af- 
fairs and  space — to  demonstrate  to  all  the 
success  of  freedom's  way — and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own  citizens  when  we  are  a.s- 
sisting  others — we  need  a  growing,  prosper- 
ous nation  We  must  make  full  use  of  our 
resources— human,  sclentmc.  and  material- 
giving  priority  to  our  most  urgent  national 
needs. 

It  was  heartening  to  have  Presidential 
assurance  that  "the  recession  has  been 
halted — recovery  is  underway."  It  was 
sobering,  however,  to  have  heard  him 
state  so  properly; 

But  the  task  of  abating  unemployment 
and  achieving  a  full  use  of  our  resources 
remains  a  serious  challenge  Large-scale 
unemployment  during  a  recession  is  bad 
enough — large-scale  unemployment  during 
recovery  Is  intolerable  to  a  free  economy. 
It  is  a  major  social  evil;  it  Is  a  source  of 
national  weakness.  It  will  persist  even  as 
the  Nation's  output  surpasses  previous 
achievements,  as  I  believe  will  be  seen  in 
the  coming  months. 

The  Government  must  consider  additional 
long-range  meastires  to  curb  this  unemploy- 
ment and  Increase  our  economic  growth,  if 
we  are  to  sustain  our  full  role  of  world 
leaders. 

A.s  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  and  as  a 
legislator  who  has  persistently  and  de- 
votedly proposed  and  supported  meas- 
lires  for  the  acceleration  of  employment 
through  programs  of  public  works  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  measures  for  use- 
ful einployment  of  our  youth  in  conser- 


vation practices  and  on  conservation 
projects,  and  measures  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power—especially the  unemployed  seg- 
ment of  our  labor  force — I  was  especially 
encouraged  by  these  passages  from  the 
Presidents  message: 

Measures  to  aid  the  unemployed,  and  to 
employ  our  jobless  youth  usefully,  will  be 
submitted  shortly.  I  would  stress  one  meas- 
ure in  particular  today — a  measure  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  meeting  the  occupational 
demands  of  new  American  leadership  in 
space,  aid.  trade,  and  defense. 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  new 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram, to  train  or  retrain  several  hundred 
thousand  workers  in  new  occupational  skills 
over  a  4-year  period,  in  order  to  replace  tho«e 
skills  made  obsolete  by  automation  and  in- 
dustrial change  with  the  new  skills  which 
new  proces.'ies  demand.  Supplementing  cur- 
rent public  and  private  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  such  a  measure,  including 
subsistence  and  relocation  allowances  for 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Is  a  positive 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  technology. 

In  this  connection,  I  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  I  forwarded  to  President 
Kennedy  on  May  22,  1961,  a  letter  in 
which  I  urged  his  favorable  considera- 
tion of  certain  pending  legislation  in  the 
fields  of  governmental  activity  referred 
to  in  the  passages  of  his  message  quoted 
above.  I  am  pleased  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive embraced  in  his  message  much 
the  same  thinking  which  was  the  basis 
of  my  May  22  communication  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
that  letter  to  President  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    Senate 
May  22.   1961 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  area  redevelopment  program  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  a  means  by  which  Im- 
provement will  develop  with  respect  to  the 
economic  status  of  many  chronic  labor 
surplus  sections  of  our  country.  In  some 
instances  this  effort  can  have  an  early  salu- 
tary effect,  but  we  are  aware  that  the  rede- 
velopment program  is  designed  principally 
as  a  means  through  which  a  long-range 
attack  may  t>e  made  upon  the  problems  of 
communities  and  areas  in  which  conditions 
of  technological  change  have  brought  about 
debilitating  economic  and  sociological  conse- 
quences. 

But.  as  you  and  many  others  in  public 
life  have  cautioned,  the  area  redevelopment 
program  is  only  one  means  to  the  end  result 
which  must  be  attained  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble; namely,  a  general  stimulation  of  the 
economy  and  reduction  of  unemployment  to 
a  more  tolerable  level. 

Consistent  with  these  objectives,  and  in 
order  to  accelerate  their  attainment.  I  urge 
that.  In  your  forthcoming  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  economy,  you 
especially  recommend  three  programs  along 
lines  set  forth  In  legislative  proposals  pend- 
ing in  the  87th  Congress: 

(1)  A  measure  for  emergency  employment 
acceleration  through  Federal  grant  partici- 
pation In  a  program  ol  public  work*  by  State 
and  local  governments,  with  the  Federal 
Government  share  to  be  45  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  of  approved  projects  and 
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with  project  priority  to  lie  given  t  >  tiiosc 
which  can  be  Initiated  In  90  days  and  com- 
pleted within  a  year.  Senator  Clark  ol 
Pennsylvania  has  introduced  and  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearligs  on  such  a  measure 
which  Senator  Pell  of  Rh'xle  Island  and  I 
losponor. 

(21  A  coniprnhensivp  measure  for  retratn- 
uig  of  the  uiiemplo>ed  tr)  supplement  pres- 
tiit  madequate  projjrams  and  to  augment 
the  vocational  training  aspects  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  Senator  Clark  llke- 
uibc  has  Introduced  appropriate  legislation 
in  this  field  and  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  Significant  hearings  already  have 
been  held  and  others  are  planned  for  the 
near  future. 

(3>  A  program  foi  the  etitAbliahment  of 
a  'Vouth  Conservation  Corps  under  a  plan 
generally  paralleling  the  highly  useful  and 
thoroughly  successfu.  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930's  You  will  recall,  of 
course  that  the  Senate  passed  legislation  in 
August  1960  with  ycur  valuable  assistance, 
which  would  have  ere  i ted  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  The  chief  sponsor  of  the  YCC 
legislation  in  the  86. h  Congress  was  Sena- 
tor HuMPHRET,  of  Minnesota,  and  that  able 
legislator  and  advoci  te  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams has  again  intrxluced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  Senate  this  year  Ag.-Ain.  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  with  other  Senators. 
Faithfully   yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr  RANEXDLPH  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
to  me. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <S.  610'  to  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  jjroviding  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  US  Travel  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Hahris.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
DiNCELL.  Mr  Hemphill.  Mr  Bennett  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Glinn.  and  Mr.  Curtin 
weie  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•H.R  6518  >  making  appropriations  foi- 
the  Inter-American  Social  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Program  and  the  Chilean 
Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  pui  poses,  and  con- 
curred therein,  with  an  amendment,  in 
w  hich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  .esunied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1021  ^  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  education  of  American 
youth  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of 
strength  for  the  future  and  is  our  chief 
source  of  protection  against  the  inroads 


of  communism.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  basic  philosophy,  however,  that  we 
need  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. If  Federal  aid  can  be  justi- 
fied at  all.  the  best  premise  is  that 
there  is  involved  an  essential  need 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  local  community.  This  test 
should  be  carefully  weighed  with  respect 
to  education,  since  our  traditional  pat- 
tern is  to  handle  education  at  the  local 
level.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
crrants  this  function  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  I  think 
the  lecord  is  clear  that  totalitarian  gov- 
ermnents  .seek  first  to  control  the  educaT 
tion  of  their  citizens.  Let  us  not  let 
that  happen  here. 

Are  we  failing  to  meet  our  education 
needs  at  the  local  level?  After  making 
a  detailed  study  of  the  statistics.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  not  failing.  For 
example,  over  the  past  decade  1950-60. 
the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  44 
percent,  but  our  instructional  staff  in- 
creased by  52  percent,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  children  compared  to  teachers 
has  declined  fiom  27.8  to  26.4.  Over  the 
same  period,  total  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools 
rose  by  more  than  150  percent.  Over 
the  past  two  decades,  enrollment  in  edu- 
cation institutions  of  all  kinds  increased 
57  percent,  while  total  educational  ex- 
penditures increased  642  percent.  After 
adjustments  for  price  increases,  the  leal 
increase  in  school  expenditures  if.  still 
257  percent,  or  five  times  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  pupil  enrollment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "class- 
loom  shortage.'  Just  how  serious  is 
this  shortage? 

First.  I  should  like  to  observe  that  we 
should  be  wary  of  statistics  on  classroom 
shortages  Estimates  are  usually  based 
on  annual  reports  tabulated  by  State 
school  offices  or  on  questionnaiies 
mailed  to  each  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation. Often  the  replies  will  reflect 
ambitions,  rather  than  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  States  for  school  facilities. 
Also,  problems  often  arise  with  respect 
to  clas.sification  of  facilities.  Often 
general  u.se  rooms  are  used  as  instruc- 
tional rooms,  but  these  are  not  included 
with  official  reports.  And  there  arc 
other  problems. 

The  gathering  of  school  statistics  is 
much  easier  in  Utah  than  in  most  other 
States,  because  of  relatively  close-knit 
school  units  and  because  of  excellent  re- 
porting and  statistical  facilities.  But 
even  for  Utah,  the  data  shown  have  of- 
ten been  completely  invalid. 

For  example.  Circular  No.  490.  i.ssued 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  indi- 
cated that  Utah  was  consti-ucting  only 
124  new  cla.ssi-ooms  during  the  1 956-57 
.school  year.  Data  published  shortly 
thereafter  by  the  Utah  State  school 
office  reported  that  345  new  classrooms 
were  completed  for  use  during  the  1956- 
57  school  year. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  were 
later  extensively  used  in  congressional 
debate  of  the  proposal  for  Federal  aid 
for  school  building  construction.    Utah 


was  cited  as  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Nation  failing  to  meet  the  school-con- 
struction needs,  whereas  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was.  and  is.  that  Utah  is  one  of 
the  top  States  in  terms  of  effort  and 
progress  to  meet  school-construction  re- 
quiiements.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion figure  for  Utah  classroom  construc- 
tion for  1956-57  was  le.ss  than  one-third 
the  actual  figure,  and  the  erior  was 
compounded  by  using  that  figure  as  the 
basis  for  a  5-year  piojection  of  the 
school  building  outlook  in  Utah. 

But  if  we  assume  that  the  figures  on 
which  we  aie  making  our  policy  deci- 
sions aie  completely  accurate,  just  hon- 
-serious  is  the  schooliooni  shortage 
shown  to  be"' 

A  comparison  of  an  inventory  of  school 
facilities  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  1954.  when  compared  with  a 
1959  survey  made  by  the  same  source, 
shows  that  in  those  5  years,  enrollment 
increased  20  percent  while  the  number  of 
cla.ssrooms  increased  30  percent.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  was  thus 
reduced  by  2 '2  points  from  30.6  to  28.1. 
Pre-sident  Kennedy,  in  his  education 
message  on  February  20. 1961.  stated  that 
classrooms  needs  for  the  coming  10-year 
period  between  1960  and  1970  will  be 
600.000.  Thi.<:  averages  60.000  class- 
rooms a  year.  However,  figures  released 
by  the  Office  of  Education  disclose  that 
between  1956  and  1961.  a  total  of  349.300 
classrooms  were  built,  or  an  annual 
average  of  69.860.  This  is  10,000  a  year 
more  than  the  yearly  average  asked  for 
by  the  President,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  Federal  aid. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  thun- 
der for  Federal  aid  has  been  stepped  up 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gap  between 
our  needs  and  our  available  classrooms  is 
narrowed. 

The  clamor  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion implies  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  cannot  meet  their  needs 
themselves.  This  is  not  tiue.  Let  me 
observe  in  general,  first,  that  the  local 
governments  could  better  meet  their 
needs  if  we  would  reduce  the  flow  of  tax 
funds  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
would  leave  local  governments  greater 
freedom  to  adjust  their  own  tax  struc- 
tures to  meet  their  own  needs.  This 
would  call  for  restraint  at  the  Federal 
level:  but  I  fear  that  too  many  have 
developed  the  notion  that  there  is  some- 
thing magic  about  Federal  taxing  powers, 
as  opposed  to  State  and  local  taxing 
powers.  The  argument  is  made  that  the 
graduated  income  tax  imcHDsed  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  more  fair  and 
equitable  than  the  sales  and  property 
and  other  taxes  imposed  by  State  and 
local  govenunents.  Many  State  govern- 
ments also  have  graduated  income  taxes. 
But  the  impression  given — that  most  of 
the  Federal  revenues  come  from  gradu- 
ated rates  on  rich  people — is  a  myth. 
More  than  five-sixths  of  the  individual 
income  tax  is  derived  from  the  basic  20 
percent  rate;  and  much  or  most  of  the 
corporation  tax  is  shifted  to  coiwumers 
through  higher  prices. 

In  a  countiy  in  which  well-being  is  so 
widely  distributed  and  income  is  con- 
centrated in  the  middle,  and  where  taxes 
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take  about  one-third  of  the  people's  in- 
come, the  bulk  of  taxation — no  matter 


or.  persons  in 


how  It  IS  levied^muc^t  rt 
the  medium  brackets. 

Federal  Graduated  income  tax  rates 
are  now  so  huh — at  a  91  percent  mar- 
i4.nai  rate — that  additional  I'ur.ds  of  sub- 
stantial size  cannot  come  from  the  higher 
brackets,  but  can  come  or.'.y  from  the 
center  or  lower  bracket.^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  far  too  many 
.statistical  device.^  have  been  used  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  ability  or  inability  of 
the  States  to  meet  the  public  respon- 
sibility for  education.  The  advocates  of 
centralization  have  done  much  to  estab- 
lish the  popular  notion  that  the  States — 
or  certain  States — cannot,  of  and  by 
themselve.s.  without  Federal  assistance. 
provide  fcr  the  education  of  their 
citizens. 

Those  who  push  for  Federal  interven- 
tion seem  d*aermined  to  give  the  State 
and  local  ^oveiiiments  an  "inferiority 
complex'  with  rry^ard  to  their  fiscal 
aoilities. 

In  December  19.59  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatio:.,  and  Welfare  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  State  school  officers, 
to  determine  the  abihty  to  finance  their 
needs  throuii^i  oondins  or  other  means. 
Forty-five  States  replied.  Fifteen  re- 
ported havintr  districts  which,  although 
needing  additional  classrooms,  had 
reached  their  borrowm.;  limiLs.  and  had 
no  acces.<  to  other  fund.s.  The  total  num- 
ber of  districts  in  all  the  country  so  in- 
volved was  237,  most  of  them  small.  But 
when  related  to  the  iiational  total  of 
over  40.000  .school  districts,  these  repre- 
sent only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the 
school  districts  m  thp  Nation.  Despite 
the  heavy  burden  of  Federal  taxation. 
the  States  and  local  communities  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  meeting  their 
own  school  needs. 

It  seems  strance  to  me  that  we  would 
a.sk  for  Federal  support  of  education 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  State  and 
local  governments  are  in  much  better 
condition  fiscally  than  is  the  Federal 
GovfM"nmf>nt. 

We  have  nearly  a  $300  billion  na- 
tional debt  ana  have  been  adding  to 
that  debt  at  the  average  rate  of  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  during  the  peacetime  years. 
and,  of  course  much  more  than  that 
during  the  war  years  Presently,  our 
total  Governmr'nt  debt  at  all  levels  aver- 
ages $2,000  a  persor.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Federal  d^-bt  totals  over  $1,600  for 
every  man  woman,  and  child.  The 
average  statf-  debt  is  $96  a  person;  and 
the  average  local  d'/'bt.  including  all 
school  districts  and  >pecial  local  govern- 
ment agencies  of  ail  types,  is  $268  per 
person,  based  on  the  latest  available 
data  as  of  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

In  any  event,  as  a  general  rule  the 
taxes  with  which  to  pay  for  education 
come  out  of  the  same  pockets;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  aid  they  would 
flow  to  Washington,  and.  after  paying 
a  bureaucratic  toll,  would  come  back  to 
us  considerably  diminished.  Under  our 
traditional  pattern,  they  flow  to  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  stay 
there. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  efforts  of  my  own 


State  of  Utah  in  meeting  its  school 
needs. 

Senators  are  undoubtedly  aware  that 
Utah  is  near  the  top  among  the  States 
in  its  public  school  load.  Using  Na- 
tional Education  Association  figures, 
Utah  had  26.5  percent  of  its  total  popu- 
lation enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in 
1959-1960,  compared  with  20.1  percent 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  However, 
Utah's  ability  to  support  the  schools,  for 
which  the  standard  measure  is  income 
per  schoolchild,  is  markedly  below  the 
national  average — $6,892  per  school- 
child  in  Utah,  compared  with  $10,614  in 
the  United  States. 

Despite  these  facts.  Utah  has  made  an 
impressive  record  in  providing  funds  for 
its  public  schools.  Again  using  N.E  A. 
figuies.  Utah  expenditures  for  current 
operations  for  1959-60  amounted  to  $72,- 
886,000.  or  4.8  percent  of  total  personal 
income  for  that  year,  compared  with 
national  education  expenditures  of  3  12 
percent  of  total  personal  income.  Ex- 
penditures for  capital  outlay  and  inter- 
est in  Utah  totaled  $26,898,000,  or  1  65 
percent   of  personal   income,   compared 


with  0.87  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
Nation  devoted  to  education  that  year. 

This  means  that  if  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation  had  made  an  effort  com- 
parable to  that  made  by  Utah  last  year, 
an  additional  $5,206,792,000  would  have 
been  provided  for  current  operations, 
and  an  additional  $2,982,852,000  would 
have  been  provided  for  capital  outlay, 
above  that  actually  spent  by  the  schools 
in  the  school  year  1958-59.  Total  ad- 
ditional funds  would  thas  have 
amounted  to  $8,189,644,000. 

If  this  calculation  is  based  upon  State 
and  local  revenues  for  the  public  schools, 
the  amoimt  of  additional  funds  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  a  national 
effort  matching  Utah's  would  have  been 
$8,347,083,000.  This  amoimts  to  almost 
10  times  the  $850  million  proposed  in 
S.  1021  to  be  spent  each  year  for  the 
next  3  years. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  these  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Pi'csident,  de- 
spite Utah's  recent  efforts,  she  is  not 
standing  still.  These  figures  were  ar- 
rived at  prior  to  actions  by  the  Utah 
Legislature  this  year.  The  total  State- 
supported  school  finance  program  was 
increased  for  the  next  blennium  by  4.3 
percent;   and  the  legislature  enacted  a 


one-half  percent  increase  in  the  sales 
tax,  and  provided  that  13 '/2  percent  of 
that  increase  would  be  earmarked  for  the 
uniform  school  fund. 

I  was  not  able  readily  to  determine 
whether  Utah  would  rank  first  by  using 
the  measure  I  have  just  shown.  These 
are  aggregate  figures  for  the  Nation  as 
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a  whole  But  a  related  measure — school 
revenues  as  a  percentage  of  personal  in- 
come— shows  that  Utah  ranks  first  in 
the  Nation.  I  assume  this  would  be 
closely  tied  to  the  expenditure  measure. 
Because  of  Utah's  large  school-age 
population,  compared  to  total  ixjpula- 
tion.  Utah  is  ranked  well  down  in  the 
list  of  States,  in  terms  of  expenditure 
per  pupil.  But  in  terms  of  total  school 
effort,  compared  to  Utah's  total  income, 
no  State  is  doing  more. 

We  can,  therefore,  solve  our  school 
needs  by  asking  each  State  to  put  forth 
an  effort  equivalent  to  that  of  the  State 
of  Utah. 

Once  I  was  a  school  teacher,  and  I 
know  the  struggles  and  problems  in- 
volved in  giving  adequate  education  to 
our  children.  But  I  fear  that  in  reality, 
we  are  running  away  from  our  pix)blem. 
by  ninning  to  Washington.  As  I  indi- 
cated, the  Constitution  makes  no  men- 
tion of  education  Since  education  is  not 
among  the  powers  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  it  follows  under  the 
10th  amendment  that  education  belongs 
to  the  States 

What  really  concerns  me  is  that  the 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  may  actually 
retard  our  educational  program  The 
pattern  in  the  recent  past  has  been  for 
State  legislatures  and  Governors  to  hold 
back  in  their  schocl  sfKjnding  programs, 
with  an  eye  on  Washington,  awaiting 
the  enactment  of  a  general  Pederal-aid- 
to-education  bill.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  the  pattern  for  the  future  will  be 
for  the  States  each  year  to  continue  to 
drai?  their  feet,  waiting  to  see  what  Fed- 
eral funds  will  become  available  that 
year,  before  enacting  their  State  and 
local  taxing  and  expenditure  programs. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  States  and 
the  local  governments  will  tend  to  re- 
duce their  efforts  in  proportion  to  the 
flow  of  Federal  funds. 

Thus,  by  means  of  this  bill  and  other 
bills,  we  are  not  really  stimulating  edu- 
cation. We  are  merely  causing  the 
States  to  hold  back,  in  the  hope  of  sub- 
stituting Federal  money  for  State  or  lo- 
cal money.  Nothing  is  gained.  There 
is  merely  a  transfer  of  functions  to 
Washington. 

In  conclusion.  I  oppose  this  bill  for 
four  basic  reasons: 

First.  There  is  no  demonstrated  need 
for  Federal  funds  if  the  States  would 
even  approach  the  rate  of  contribution 
of  my  own  State  of  Utah  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, such  a  rate  would  bring  forth 
10  times  the  amounts  propo.sed  to  be 
spent  under  this  bill,  and  without  the 
ri.sk  of  centralization. 

Second  This  bill  is  part  of  an  overall 
program  which  appears  to  have  as  its 
objective  the  nationalization  of  our  so- 
ciety. Other  recent  examples  in  this 
program  are:  (a'  The  recently  enacted 
temporary  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, whereby  Washington  will  direct 
the  flow  of  funds,  rather  than  the  States 
themselves;  >b>  the  depressed  areas  bill, 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
in  the  business  of  locating  industry, 
contrary  to  our  traditional  pattern  of 
private  decisions  in  industry  locations; 
(c  the  proposed  change  m  medical  care 


for  the  aged,  decreasing  the  power  of 
the  States  and  increasing  the  jxjwer  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  setting 
health  care  policy;  'd>  increa.sed  cen- 
tralization and  regimentation  of  agricul- 
ture; te>  new  precedents  in  the  forth- 
coming housing  bill,  giving  the  Federal 
Government  increased  control  over  the 
housing  industry'.  And  there  are  other 
examples 

Third  Though  the  authors  of  this 
bill  have  attempted  to  play  down  the 
possibility  of  Federal  control  over  edu- 
cation, the  history  of  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams reveals  that  this  is  mert;ly  a 
smokescreen  and  that  Federal  controls 
will  inevitably  follow.  There  is  a  say- 
ing that  "Who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune."  This  will  be  true  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  If  anyone  has  doubts  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  I  commend  to  them 
the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Robertson  1  of  last  Wednes- 
day in  which  he  pointed  up  provisions 
of  S.  1021  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assert  its  control  over  cer- 
tain phases  right  from  the  beginning. 
For  example,  the  bill  places  all  con- 
struction projects  under  the  restr  ctive 
measures  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  This 
means  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
determine  the  prevailing  wage  in  an 
area  and  force  the  school  districts  to 
pay  that  wage  to  each  worker  on  all 
federally  aided  school  construction.  The 
districts  will,  therefore,  be  prevented 
from  attempting  to  complete  building  at 
minimum  cost  to  taxpayers.  Buiiding 
costs  will  be  inflated.  It  is  a  short  .<-tep 
from  this  to  Federal  regulation  ol  the 
salaries  of  teachers  who  teach  in  those 
federally  aided  .schools 

Another  section  of  the  bill  specified 
"that  the  construction  will  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  manner  and 
that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  ex- 
travagant design  or  materials.'  Al- 
though this  may  seem  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  even  laudable,  it  gives  the 
Federal  Government  a  significant  con- 
trol over  the  architecture  of  our  schools. 
The  final  arbiter  of  what  is  "elaborate 
or  extravagant"  would  be  the  Federal 
Government,  and  this  phrase  is  capable 
of  broad  interpretation.  This  firmly  es- 
tablishes Federal  control  of  all  school 
buildings. 

Another  example  is  the  requirement 
that  each  State  which  receives  Federal 
aid  must  set  aside  10  percent  of  its  re- 
ceipts for  experimental  projects.  These 
experiments  may  be  desirable,  but  this 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  Federal  compul- 
sion and  control  which  the  bill  piously 
professes  to  prohibit. 

Fourth.  My  fourth  objection  to  this 
bill  is  that  the  expenditures  to  pay  for 
this  new  Federal  program,  and  the 
others  outlined  earlier,  are  to  be  financed 
primarily  from  increasing  deficits,  rather 
than  from  increased  taxes.  The  result 
will  be  inflation  with  all  of  its  attend- 
ant evils.  A  final  tally  cannot  be  made 
yet.  but  we  can  expect  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $6  billion  in  the  1961  and  1962 
fi.scal  years,  and  the  figure  will  go  up 
from  there  in  the  future  years.  A  $1 
billion  Federal  unemployment  insiu- 
ance  bill  has  already  been  enacted.  The 
education  bill  under  consideration  totals 


$2.6  billion.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  this  weekend  a  S9  bil- 
lion housing  bill,  including  $3  billion  for 
public  housing.  An  UW^  billion  high- 
way bill  will  be  up  for  consideration  sopn. 
Other  miscellaneous  bills — depres^d 
areas,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  tied 
grains,  social  security  benefits,  and 
others— totaling  over  $5  billion,  have 
either  already  been  passed,  or  are  wait- 
ing in  the  wings.  Most  of  these  bills 
represent  new  programs,  adding  to  the 
existing-  spending  pace  for  current 
programs. 

These  proposed  expenditures  worry 
me.  but  what  worries  me  even  more  is 
the  threat  to  completely  change  our 
.society  from  its  traditional  pattern  of 
State  and  local  control  of  many  of  our 
basic  functions  to  a  system  controlled 
at  the  Federal  level.  I  urge  Congress 
to  reject  this  proposal  to  add  education 
to  the  list. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkin- 
son, who  is  administrator  of  the  unified 
school  system  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  presi- 
dent of  Biigham  Young  University,  de- 
veloped a  rather  complete  statement 
analysis  of  the  figures  involved  in  the 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Wilkinson  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Staikment  or  Dr  Ernest  L  Wilkinson.  Ad- 
ministrator or  THE  Unified  School  Sys- 
tem or  THE  CHfRCH  or  Jesus  Chkist  or 
Latter-day  S.mnts  and  President  of 
Bricham  Young  University  on  the  Ques- 
tion OF  Federal  .Aid  to  Education  May  23, 
1961 

My  name  is  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Scliolas- 
•icrtlly  I  am  a  graduate  of  Brigham  "Voung 
University,  have  a  law  degree  from  George 
Washington  University,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  juridical  science  from  Har- 
vard While  I  spent  most  of  my  adult  life 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  I  have  spent  the 
last  10  years  in  the  field  of  education  I  am 
now  the  administrator  of  the  unified  school 
system  of  the  Chtirch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ttr-day  Saints.  I  am  also  president  of  Brig- 
h.im  Young  University.  In  these  two  posi- 
tions I  am  the  responsible  administrative 
officer  for  the  following  units:  Brigham 
Young  University  located  at  Provo.  Utah, 
which,  in  terms  of  full-time  students.  Is  the 
largest  church-related  Instilutlon  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  Slates  with  an  en- 
rollment of  around  13.000  students;  Ricks 
College,  located  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  which  is 
the  largest  church-related  junior  college  in 
tlie  country,  with  an  enrollment  of  around 
1,000  students;  75  religious  Institutes  oper- 
ating in  connection  with  75  universities  and 
colleges  located  all  the  way  from  California 
to  Florida,  in  whicli  approximately  10.000 
college  students  receive  religious  education 
and  training;  141  released-time  and  821  non- 
relcased-time  religious  seminaries  which  op- 
erate in  connection  with  962  high  .schools 
located  all  the  way  from  California  to  Mary- 
land, in  which  high  school  students  receive 
religious  education  and  training;  and  83  re- 
ligious seminaries  for  American  Indian  stu- 
dents maintained  in  connection  with  Indian 
agencies. 

Summarily  stated,  the  educational  insti- 
tutions which  are  operated  by  the  Church 
ol  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  of 
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which  I  am  the  administrative  onScer.  pro- 
vide college  training  i  in  whole  or  part)  to 
approximately  24,000  students  and  religious 
high  school  training  to  approximately  62  OOO 
students  Our  forecast  indicates  that  within 
the  next  10  years  the  enrollment  in  these 
institutloiM  of  higher  and  secondary  learning 
will  at  least  double. 

The  opinions  stated  herein  will  be  strictly 
nonpartisan  In  nattire.  for  while  I  was  a 
delegate  to  the  last  two  national  conventions 
o.  the  Republican  Pjirtv  and  am  therefore 
presently  classined  as  a  Republican.  I  at 
one  time  ran  for  a  "ocal  political  office  as  a 
Democrat  Even  now.  I  call  myself  a  Jeffer- 
s<jnian  Republican  because  I  am  still  faithful 
in  my  pf>iitical  beliefs  'o  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  malce  this  frank  statement  at  the  outset 
lest  anyone  attempt  to  read  a  political  con- 
notation Into  what  I  say  for  none  is  In- 
tended You  will  note  as  I  proceed,  for 
instance,  that  I  will  quote  more  often  from 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  than  from 
leaders  of  me  Republican  Party.  My  appeal 
Is  to  all  Members  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
present  question  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
on  the  basis  of  ihe  distilled  wisdom  of  the 
past,  and  In  the  light  of  our  present  prob- 
lems, without  reijard  to  party  The  educa- 
taon  of  our  children  should  always  transcend 
party  lines  and  never  i)e  the  subject  of 
partisan   debate 

The  board  of  education  of  the  unified 
church  schcKJl  .';ystem  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Brlgham  Young  University,  whom  I 
represent.  (jpu'>se  as  n  matter  of  principle. 
any  plan  of  genera!  Federal  aid  to  education, 
irrespective  of  whether  that  legislation  per- 
mits or  does  n  t  permit  parochial  schools  to 
share  In  any  Federal  grants  thereunder.  I 
state  this  also  at  the  outset  to  make  it  plain 
that  our  position  Is  not  dependent  In  any 
way  upon  whether  we  in  our  church  school 
system  would  beneht  by  Federal  legislation. 
We  ihinlc  a  program  of  general  Federal  aid 
or  support  tw  education  is  unwise  whether 
or  II  .c  we  would  benefit  therefrom. 

There  are  at  least  five  reasons  why  we  are 
opp'jsed  to  me  pending  proposals  for  Federal 
aid 

1  Federal  aid  tu  education  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  traditions  of  our  country  and  the 
spirit   of  our   Constitution. 

Our  first  objection  is  that  such  aid  Is  In- 
consl.stent  with  the  time-honored  tradition 
of  our  country  and  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution No  one  could  seriously  claim  that 
our  Founding  Fa^-hers  ever  conceived  of  edu- 
cation as  being  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  activity  was  something 
clearly  understood  to  be  reserved  to  the 
several  States  JefTerjrm  'iTitin^  in  1806  on 
education,  stated  these  views  when  he  said, 
"I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary, 
because  the  objects  now  recommended  are 
not  .imong  those  enumerated  In  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  which  It  permits  the  public 
moneys  to  be  applied"  I'Thf  Works  of 
Thomas  Jf^Tersr.n."  vol  10  Paul  L  Ford. 
editor.  G    P    Putnam  Sons.  New  York,  1905)*. 

Admitting,  however,  that  today  the  Consti- 
tution, In  legal  parlance,  is  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  "say  It  Is"  rather 
than  what  I?  contained  In  the  Constitution. 
or  even  what  our  constitutional  fathers  In- 
tended, the  fact  remains,  in  our  view,  that 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  drafted 
by  -'w^ise  men"  whom  the  Lord  "raised  up" 
for  that  very  purpose  We  believe  In  the 
words  of  Gladstone  that  politically  speaking 
this  Constitution  Is  "the  noblest  work  ever 
struck  off  by  the  hands  of  men"  and  that  Its 
principles  should  be  defended  and  protected 
at  all  cost,  not  only  that  we  as  a  people  shall 
remain  free,  but  that  our  example  shall  be 
followed  by  other  nations. 

Under  that  Constitution  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  local  eupprrt  and  control  of 
education  ha^*   been   and    is   about  the  most 


'•herished  cf  government*!  fv;nclion.<,  which 
up  txj  me  present  the  States  and  local  Cfjm- 
niuniiies  have  preserved  In  \iew  of  thi» 
reverence  which  iie  and  ail  patriotic  Anieri- 
cajis  have  for  our  Constitution  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  have  sprung  therefrom,  we  sub- 
mit that  except  for  some  grave  national 
emergency,  which  can  be  met  In  no  other 
way.  we  ought  not  to  depart  from  its  spirit 
or  traditional  Interpretation.  Aa  herein- 
after stated,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  edu- 
cational emergency  exists  which  cannot  t>e 
adequately  solved  as  It  has  been  in  the  pa&t 
by  our  traditional  methods  of  community 
and   State   aid 

2  The  kind  of  Federal  aid  proposed  Is  un- 
necessary and  will  be  of  little  help,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  slow  down  progress 
now  being  made,  and  will  ultimately  mean 
a   tremendous   Federal   appropriation. 

Our  second  reason  for  being  opp<Jsed  to 
general  Federal  aid  Is  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary; further,  that  the  kind  of  aid  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  will  be  of  little  help, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  slow  down  the 
remarkable  progress  now  being  made  by  the 
States  and  local  communities,  and  In  all 
probability,  once  It  gets  started  will  mean  a 
tremendous  Federal  appropriation  of  many. 
many   billions  of  dollars. 

I  a)  Shortage  of  classrooms:  We  under- 
stand that  for  at  least  85  years  there  have 
been  recurring  efforts  In  the  Congress  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  adopt  a  general 
Federal  aid  program  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  schools  These  efforts  have  all  failed 
The  present  drive  for  such  a  general  program 
gained  its  momentum  during  the  1950's  in 
part  irom  the  unusual  demand  for  school 
construction  during  that  p)erlod.  which  was 
occasioned  In  turn  by  the  very  large  crop  of 
"war  babies"  b<irn  during  the  war  years,  but 
In  larger  part  from  Incorrect  reports  of 
Government  officials  as  to  existing  shortages 
of  classrooms  and  even  more  Incorrect  esti- 
mates as  to  future  classroom  shortages. 
That  these  reports  and  estimates  were 
flagrantly  wrong  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Roger  A  Freeman,  who  directed  the  re- 
search of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions In  1954-55.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  US  Senate, 
on  March  13.  1961.  We  shall  not  repeat 
those  facts  here,  but  refer  any  person  seeking 
the  truth  to  the  facts  there  adduced,  which 
will  show  that  the  present  drive  for  Federal 
aid  based  on  classroom  shortages  has  a  com- 
pletely false  and  misleading  basis.  Sum- 
marily stated,  as  shown  by  Mr  Freeman,  the 
"Incontestable  fact  Is  that  over  the  past 
decade  more  than  600,000  classrooms  were 
completed  while  the  Increased  attendence 
required  the  addition  of  only  400.000.  This 
means  that  over  200,000  new  classrooms  were 
made  available  to  replace  old  ones  and  to 
reduce  class  sizes.  That  It  was  possible  to 
accomplish  this  In  the  decade  of  the  most 
rapid  enrollment  growth  demonstrates 
more  dramatically  than  words  could  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  In  education.  This 
record  Is  the  result  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities voting  bond  Issues  and  higher  taxes 
year  after  year.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that 
the  new  public  schools,  built  In  the  postwar 
period,  now  house  close  to  20  million  Ameri- 
can children — compared  with  schools  for  9 
million  children  which — according  to  their 
own  claims — the  Russians  built  In  the  same 
s!>an  of  time"  (dKrumented  testimony  of 
Rf-^er   A.   Freeman   as  ah<jve   Identified) 

With  respect  Uj  the  future.  President  Ken- 
nedy lu  his  meesoge  to  Cuigress  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1961,  based  on  estLmates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Education,  stated  that  "If  every 
child  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
day's  education  In  an  nclerjustc  «• : a,v«ro<->rn , 
a  total  of  800  000  cUissroom*  must  b*-  cin- 
structed    In    the    next    10    years,      or    60.000 


rlAiairixjms  per  year  The  fact  of  the  matter 
IS  howe-.er,  that  Stales  and  local  communi- 
ties have  been  building  70.000  classrooms 
ea^h  year  for  the  hxst  5  yeara.  If,  therefore. 
the  present  rate  "'  r^'nstructlon  ts  continued 
we  will  build  more  than  the  nuint>er  of 
classroonvs  which,  according  to  the  Prebi- 
denis    own    estimate,    are    needed. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  Is 
what  Is  happening  The  Investment  Bankers 
of  America  have  reported  that  the  amount 
of  school  bonds  approved  In  school  elections 
In  I960  reached  a  new  high  of  tl.800  million 
Furthermore.  January  of  I960  was  again 
eclipsed  by  January  of  1961.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  pub- 
lic educational  construction  would  Increase 
8  percent  In  1961  over  1960 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fad 
that  very  few  local  school  districts  have  ex- 
hausted their  bonding  capacity  A  surrey 
made  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  about  1'-,  years  ago 
revealed  that  only  237  out  of  40X)00  schixii 
dlstncU  had  exhausted  their  legal  rapacity 
lo  boriow,  or  slightly  over  one-half  of  1 
percent  Instead  of  proving  that  these  40.000 
school  districts  cannot  continue  to  assume 
their  traditional  responsibility,  this  survey 
.shows  that  they  can.  and  the  rate  at  which 
building   is  going  on  shows   that   they   will 

Admittedly,  out  of  40.000  school  dlstrlcU. 
there  will  be  some  who  are  lagging,  particti- 
larly  those  who  have  been  waiting  to  pass 
their  responsibilities  lo  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  their  Job  for  them.  But  on  the 
whole  the  record  has  l>een  a  glorious  one. 
and  shows  the  fictitious  and  mythical  basis 
for  the  present  drive  lor  general  Federal  aid 
for  scboolhouse  construction.  To  the  extent 
there  was  an  emergency,  that  emergency  is 
past,  for  there  will  only  l)e  one-half  the 
Increase  In  scho<jl  attendance  over  the  next 
10  years  there  has  been  In  the  past  10  years. 
If.  therefore,  we  keep  building  as  many 
classrooms  as  we  have  built  over  the  last  10 
years,  we  will  build  double  the  number  we 
need  for  new  students 

(b)  Alleged  shortage  of  teachers;  ability 
of  States  to  meet  challenge:  Having  failed  to 
make  a  current  case  for  Federal  aid  because 
of  classroom  shortages,  many  professional 
educators  and  others  who  think  they  stand 
to  gain  by  Federal  aid,  next  urge  that  this 
aid  Is  necessary  In  order  to  increase  teachers 
salaries  and  avoid  a  teacher  shortage  Our 
information,  however.  Is  that  this  Is  Just  as 
specious  as  the  argument  based  on  failure 
of  States  and  communities  to  construct  liec- 
essary  classrooms 

(1)  Over  the  last  30  years  (from  1929  to 
1959)  the  Increase  In  salaries  of  school  teach- 
ers was  106  percent  In  constant  dollars. 
Other  State  and  local  employees  had  an  in- 
crease of  only  58  percent  and  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  of  only  73  percent.  ("Taxes 
for  Schools."  Roger  A.  Freeman.  Institute  for 
Social  Science  Research,  Washington.  DC  , 
1960  )  Had  teachers  salaries  t>een  tied  to  the 
Federal  pajToll  they  would  not  have  fared 
as  well  In  Increases  as  th«y  have;  there  is 
therefore  no  assurance  that  Federal  aid 
would  l>e  of  benefit  to  them  In  the  future. 

(2 1  The  average  annual  salary  of  school- 
teachers rose  from  $3,126  In  1980-51  to  $6,389 
in  1960-61,  or  72.4  percent.  The  number  of 
teachers  with  salaries  below  $3,500  decreased 
from  62  percent  In  1952-53  to  9  6  percent  In 
1960^-61,  and  the  number  with  salaries  of 
$4,500  or  more  rose  from  13  percent  to  63 
percent  during  this  same  period.  The  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  matter  U  that  the 
teachers  salaries  rose  sharpest  in  the  Slates 
where  they  have  been  lowest.  Between  1938 
and  1954,  for  Instance,  teachers  salaries  rose 
101  percent  In  dollars  of  constant  value  In 
the  12  lowest  Income  States  as  compared 
with  28  percent  In  the  12  top  Income  States. 
The  dlfTerenc«  In  salaries  in  different  parts 
of    the    country    are    narrowing    each    year. 
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(National  ESducatlon  Association,     Estimate 
of  School  St.itlRttrs  "  1960-61  i 

(3»  SchDOl  expenditure*;  by  the  respective 
States  esUmated  at  $16  4  billl  n  thi.'  year  Is 
up  $12  blUioi,  <>ver  the  previous  year  and, 
$9.9  billion  over  195<i-51 — an  amjizmp  In- 
crease of  153  percent  m  one  decide  where- 
as enrollment  Increased  only  44  percent.  In 
addition,  capital  outlays  for  elementary  and 
secondai^-  school  buildings,  sites,  and  equip- 
ment are  Increasing  at  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually. ("Taxes  for  the  Schools."  by  Roger 
A  Freeman.  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search, Washington,  DC,  1960  ) 

(4)  Over  the  past  30  years  school  enroll- 
ment grew  43  percent,  but  schfKil  funds  In- 
creased 185  percent  (In  price-adjusted  dol- 
lars). (Taxes  for  the  Schools."  Roger  A. 
Freeman  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search. Washington.  DC.  1960  )  Looking 
ahead  to  1970.  enrollment  will  climb  approx- 
imately 20  percent  while  school  outlays  are 
likely  to  double  If  current  trends  continue. 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  the  States  have  real- 
ized the  need  for  further  expenditures  and 
have  met  the  challenge  And  because  of 
this  the  alleged  danger  of  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  a  political  myth  The  percentage 
of  all  college  graduates  who  prepare  for 
teaching  has  risen  from  21  percent  In  1948 
to  32  percent  in  1959,  and  the  number  of 
college  graduates  Is  projected  to  double  be- 
tween 1958  and  1970.  So,  if  the  percentage  of 
students  choosing  a  teaching  career  Is  only 
maintained,  we  shall  double  the  supply  of 
new  teacher  graduates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  pupil  eii- 
rollment  Increases  will  shrink  to  half  dur- 
ing the  1960'8  as  compared  to  the  previous 
decades.  This  means,  then,  that  the  de- 
mand to  meet  higher  enrollmenu  will  be  cut 
In  half,  while  the  supply  of  new  teachers  will 
double.  On  these  facts.  I  submit  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  any  great  alarm  because  of  a 
teacher  shortage.  The  percentage  supply  of 
teachers  will  Increase,  not  decrease 

Pacing  the  whole  question  of  whether 
community  and  State  governments  will  be 
able  to  finance  our  educational  system  In 
the  future,  the  facts  are  that  during  the  past 
years  there  has  been  a  growth  of  gross  na- 
tional product  of  38  percent,  whereas  our 
schools  have  expanded  only  43  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  school  enrollment  is 
estimated  to  expand  only  20  percent,  where- 
as the  gross  national  product  Is  expected  to 
at  least  equal  the  rate  of  growth  witnessed 
the  past  10  years.  If.  as  happened  during 
the  last  10  years,  under  community  and  Slate 
support  school  revenues  were  up  152  percent 
In  current  and  98  percent  In  constant  dol- 
lars, there  U  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  wlU  l>e  able  to  support  their  schools 
the  next  10  years,  when  enrollment  wUl  grow 
only  20  percent. 

(c)  Alleged  need  for  equalizing  Income  and 
educational  opportunity  among  the  various 
States :  The  original  plea  for  Federal  aid  was 
that  11  was  needed  to  equalize  the  educa- 
tional opportunlUes  among  the  various 
Stales  because  of  differences  In  per  capita 
Income  In  the  States  But  to  the  extent  the 
present  proposals  return  to  the  States  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  each  pupil.  Fed- 
eral aid  does  not  remedy  this  situation. 

In  the  next  place.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  need  for  attempting  to  equalize  the  eco- 
nomic Income  of  the  various  States  Is  fast 
diminishing  Granted  that  at  one  time  there 
was  a  great  difference  In  the  per  capita  wealth 
and  In  the  economic  productivity  of  our 
various  States,  our  modern  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  the  increasing  mobility  of 
our  population  Is  fast  doing  away  with  these 
differences.  The  fact  Is  that  the  variations 
In  capacity  to  pay  among  the  States  is  being 
constantly  neirrowed.  Between  1940  and 
1953   the   per   capita   income   In   the    12   top 
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income  States  rose  37  percent  In  dollars  of 
constan'  \a.ue  in  the  lowest  Income  States 
it  Increased  96  percent.  (In  1940  the  i>er 
capita  income  in  the  highest  Income  States 
was  4'>4  times  what  It  wag  In  the  lowest  In- 
come States  As  of  1954  there  were  still 
some  States  in  which  the  per  cfipita  Income 
was  23;  times  what  It  was  In  other  States. 
but  the  margin  Is  being  constantly  reduced  \ 
(See  Roger  A  Freeman  "Taxes  for  the 
Schools."  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search. Washington,  DC  ,  1960,  pp  12&  142  ) 
Between  1940  and  1953  two-thirds  of  the 
33  million  Increase  In  school-age  children 
were  concentrated  in  the  12  top  lnc<ime 
States  :  half  of  the  lowest  Income  States  had 
decreases  In  the  number  of  children,  while 
the  other  half  had  only  slight  increases 
This  was  due  to  two  facts : 

( 1 )  There  has  been  a  vast  migration  from 
the  poorer  regions  to  the  wealthier  sections 
of  the  country. 

(2)  The  birthrate  rose  almost  three  times 
faster  In  the  high -Income  States  than  in  the 
low-Income  States. 

School  conditions  also  improved  much 
faster  In  low-Income  States. 

Current  school  expenditures  In  the  12  top 
Income  States  In  1953  equaled  3  4  percent 
of  the  total  income  after  taxes:  In  the  12 
lowest  States  the  comparable  figure  was  only 
4  2  percent  of  the  total  Income  atter  taxes, 
a  difference  of  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Considering  the  fact  that  In  the  wealthier 
Stales  a  large  percentage  of  students  were 
educated  In  private  schools,  the  overall  edu- 
cational effect  was  Just  as  great  In  the 
wealthier  States. 

The  total  State  and  local  tax  burden  Is 
about  the  same  In  the  high-Income  and 
the  low-Income  States,  In  1953  State  and 
local  taxes  In  the  12  top-Income  States 
equaled  94  percent  of  their  disposable  In- 
come (Income  after  taxes*  and  In  the  12 
lowest  Income  States  9  6  percent  of  their 
disposable  Income — a  difference  of  two-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

Further,  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  edu- 
cational dollar  buys  more  In  the  low-In- 
come States,  that  school  construction  costs 
are  lower  there  and  that  In  relation  to  the 
prevailing  family  Income  level  teachers  In 
many  situations  are  at  least  as  well  off  as 
In  the  higher  Income  States 

(d)  Proposed  Federal  aid  will  be  of  little 
help:  Moreover,  the  aid  proposed  In  the 
present  bills  before  the  Congress,  consider- 
ing the  total  amount  spent  on  education 
m  our  country,  would  not  be  of  sul>6tantlal 
help.  On  this  subject  we  quote  again  from 
Mr  Freeman,  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
most  eminent  unbiased  authority  on  school 
financing  In  the  country  today,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, he  said: 

"Most  of  the  school  aid  bills  before  the 
87th  Congress  would  allocate  between  $250 
million  and  $1  billion  In  Federal  funds  an- 
nually to  the  States,  with  the  typical 
amounts  around  $700  million. 

"The  public  school  budget  now  totals  over 
$16  billion  and  is  projected  to  rise  to  at  least 
$24  billion,  and  possibly  as  much  as  $31  bil- 
lion, by  the  end  of  the  1960"s.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  bills  now  under  consideration  would 
make  only  a  minor  contribution — barely 
more  than  a  token — to  the  overall  require- 
ments of  the  schools  and  leave  most  of  the 
problem  of  augmenting,  within  10  years, 
school  funds  by  between  75  and  100  percent 
with  the  States.  These  proposals  either  as- 
sume that  the  States  have  the  capacity  to 
raise,  for  example.  $23  billion  or  $30  billion 
a  year  for  the  schools  but  cannot  raise  the 
1  additional  billion  or  they  are  Intended  as 
the  start  of  a  Pederal  program  which  within 
a  few  years,  will  climb  to  between  $5  and  S8 
billion  annually." 


Tlie     Federal     contribution      would      not. 
tlxerefcre   go  far.     Again  In  the  words  of  Mr 
Freeman: 

"If  for  example.  It  were  assumed  that  the 
r  inds  under  the  President's  program  (S  101' 1 
and  H  R  4970>  were  divided  equally  between 
I  .nstrvictlon  and  teachers'  salaries,  the  pic- 
ture n.ight  be  a?  follows  $333  million  cou.d 
build  approximately  7.500  classrooms,  or 
t.ightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  70  OOO 
now  annn.illv  built  by  States  and  communi- 
ties If  ab.  ut  one  pr.'ect  in  five  were 
eligible  for  Federal  matching  many  boards  of 
education  would  'end  to  defer  their  buid- 
mg  plans  for  1  or  several  years  until  thev 
UK)  became  eligible  School  bond  lsRue«— 
tfow  at  a  record  high  both  in  lunount  and  m 
approval  percentage — might  fail  more  often. 
as  rr>any  comni\initieE  would  be  reluctant  to 
approve  proposals  which  carry  no  Federal 
funds 

"If  the  other  half  of  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion were  applied  to  teachers'  salaries  (thus 
not  augmenting  the  number  of  teachers  hut 
raising  their  salaries)  it  would  finance  a 
salary  Increase  of  about  $200  In  the  first  year 
of  the  program  and  of  another  $30  In  each  of 
the  2  succeeding  years  States  and  com- 
munities have  Increased  teachers'  .saJarie.<; 
by  an  average  of  $230  in  each  of  the  pa.«t  8 
years.  Would  State  legislatures  and  com- 
munities be  as  willing  as  they  have  been  to 
vote  for  higher  taxes  for  raising  teachers' 
salaries  if  Federal  aid  for  that  purpose  were 
made  available'' " 

(e)  Federal  appropriations  will  slow  down 
State  aid  and  support: — Out  of  this  situa- 
tion there  arise  two  serious  dangers  to  a 
general  Federal-aid  program  for  our  schools 
The  first  is  that  If  the  Federal  Congress 
starts  to  appropriate  money  fur  Federal  aid 
the  States  and  local  communities  will  not 
continue  with  their  present  sturdy  effort 
This  danger  was  perceived  as  early  as  1886 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  Federal  aid  was 
being  debated  In  Congress  as  vigorously  as 
it  is  today.  Of  those  efforts.  In  language 
especially  pertinent  to  the  situraion  today 
he  wrote; 

"It  was  evident  that  no  Increase  in  the 
State  appropriation  lor  p'ublic  education 
would  be  voted  as  long  as  there  wa*  the 
least  prospect  of  aid  from  Washington  •  •  • 
(there  wasi  deliberate  determination  to  en- 
Joy  the  easy  position  of  a  beneficiary  of  the 
National  Government  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  rather  than  to  be  ijidependeiu  and 
support  a  good  school  systeni  b,\  in  o\kn  un- 
aided eff  orti. 

That  Wilson  was  a  true  proptiet  is  eMdent 
from  a  recent  news  report  statiug  thtt  tlie 
Governor  ol  Peansylvhnla  "h(  Ids  off  pro- 
posing any  subsuintial  increase  in  State  aid 
for  schools  in  the  new  budget,  he  looks  in- 
stead to  Coiigre.ss  to  authorize  Ft-deral  edu- 
cational grants  for  States"  Other  Govern- 
ors have  niade  similar  prop>osals 

The  fact  that  Federal  aid  would  l:,i\e  a 
demoralliing  effect  on  State  aid  was  recop- 
iilzed  also  by  the  study  con-.mlttee  on  '  Fed- 
eral ResporiSibllities  in  the  F.eld  of  Edu'  a- 
tlon"  in  ;ts  report  in  1955  to  the  Commis.'-ion 
on  Governmental  Reunions  TTiat  commit- 
tee reported  that  Federal  uppropnatu  jis 
"may  delay  rather  than  advance  school  con- 
struction District-s  not  ellg-lble  in  1  sens 
may  hold  off  their  building  plans  on  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  buy  their  school 
houses  at  oO  cents  on  the  dt)llaT  a  yeio-  to  two 
later  ' 

TTie  president  of  the  National  School 
R^ftrd'  .^KS''>ciation.  Carl  B  Munck  warned 
the  niembers  of  hi,'«  as.ioclatlon  againpt  t.l.e 
same  danger  In  April  1969  Said  he-  "D-ie 
narcotic  of  Federal  aid  will  became  a  habit 
for  whoae  Indulgence  the  victims  will  soon 
surrender  that  which  they  now  »<  hlphly 
prir-e"  (Carl  B  Munck  "Some  Thoughts 
on  Federal  Aid  ""  School  Boards    April   195P  i 
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(f  I  Once  a  Federal  program  Is  adopted  \: 
will  siiyrockef  The  second  danger  arising' 
Diit  of  the  present  bills  is  that  while  they 
would  do  little  to  carry  the  overall  cost  of 
nnrncing  of  our  schools,  the  rtdoptlon  uf  a 
Federal-aid  program  would  be  but  the  be- 
guinin-.^  for  a  continuously  uicreased  Fed- 
eral-aid program  for  the  C'O-.  ernmeiit.  For 
nowhere  is  Shakespeare  s  statement  as  true 
as  in  Government  spending  that  an  appe- 
tite grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  This  is 
evident  from  other  Federal-aid  programs. 
This  annual  Federal  aid  to  States,  localities, 
and  individuals,  which  amovuited  to  less 
Than  ?150  nuliion  m  1930  when  we  really 
began  our  Federal  subsidies  to  these  entities, 
has  now  soared  to  over  $9  billion — an  in- 
crea.se  of  60  t.mes  or  200  percent  each  year 
It  is  now  more  than  the  total  budget  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  any  one  year  prior 
to  World  W  tr  IT  and  to  a  large  extent  has 
undermined  ti.e-  sovereignty  of  the  States 
With  our  .St.i-e  <Uid  local  communities  doing 
as  well  ao  taey  are  in  maintaining  our  edu- 
cational program,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
further  erant-in-aid  program  which  will  fur- 
ther undernn.ine  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States 

If  experience  in  other  fields  of  Federal  aid 
to  .States  IS  any  criterion,  the  passage  of  a 
Feder.»;-aid  bill  of  a  few  billion  dollars  at 
the  present  time  will  skyrocket  so  that  even- 
tually the  amount  will  run  into  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  words  of  one  writer: 
"once  this  dam  is  breached,  there  will  be 
no  holding  back  the  floods.  •  *  •  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assume  an  ever-grow- 
ing role  in  education  and  in  other  State  and 
local  activities  •  •  •  in  a  few  decades  with 
the  further  growth  of  Central  Government 
financing  of  State  and  local  activities,  noth- 
mt;  may  be  left  of  our  Federal  system  of 
government,  with  Its  union  of  strong  and 
seli-prjpelled  States  except  a  few  empty 
symb.jl3  and  rituals  and  a  nostalgic  memory, 
that  we  shall  have  but  one  all-powerful  Cen- 
tral Government  with  regional  ofBces.  which 
may  or  may  not  be  called  States."  (Roger 
A.  Freeman.  "Federal  Aid  to  Education- 
Boon  or  Bane^  American  Fnterprlse  As- 
sociation. Washington.  DC  .  1955.  p.  3.) 

3.  The  State  governments  can  more  easily 
finance  our  education  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Our  third  reason  for  opposing  the  pro- 
posed Federal-aid  programs  is  that  even  if 
they  were  necessary,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
niatter  is  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not afford  to  finance  our  educational  pro- 
grams nearly  as  easily  as  can  the  States. 
While  the  Federal  Indebtedness  of  our  coun- 
try is  i^eneraliy  thought  of  as  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300  billion,  the  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Federal  Indebted- 
ness for  present  and  accrued  liabllitle.';  totals 
$750  billion  which  is  the  equivalent  of  $4,100 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  (Address  of  Hon.  Maurice 
Stans,  Director  of  the  US  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  before  'he  Executive  Club  of  Chi- 
cago January  29.  1960  i  The  Federal  budget 
for  1962.  which  we  are  now  facing,  will  prob- 
ably have  a  deiicit  of  over  $5  billion.  Indeed 
at  the  present  time  the  interest  alone  on  our 
national  debt  is  twice  the  size  of  the  entire 
Feder.il  budget  when  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
•.  elt  became  President. 

As  opposed  to  this  enormous  debt  ajid 
the  rising  crescendo  of  Federal  obligations. 
The  total  State  and  local  governmental  in- 
tiet);edness  Is  only  $62  billion  and  some 
-states  have  no  Indebtedness  of  any  kind. 
Further  ^i*  stated  previou-^lv.  even  on  the 
b.tsis  of  a  canvass  of  State  superintendents 
of  education  made  by  the  U  S  Office  u:  Edu- 
cation only  one-hall  ot  I  percent  of  all  the 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  have 
reached  tiie  Um;'  of  their  available  bonded 
indebtedness  fur  ..ciiool  construction.  Fi- 
nally, no  State  acting  through  its  legislature 
and   authorized   by   its  Governors  signature 
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had  ever  applied  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  such  aid. 

In  the  light  of  Lenin's  challenge  that  he 
would  cause  the  United  States  to  spend  It- 
self into  bai  kruptcy.  we  believe  it  Is  the 
height  of  economic  folly  and  financial  Ir- 
responsibility for  our  Government  to  now 
assist  in  fulfilling  Lenin's  prophecy  by  un- 
dertaking a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation which  If  It  follows  other  Government 
expenditures,  is  certain  to  become  a  pro- 
gram of  enormous  proportions.  The  most 
startling  fact  that  we  have  noted  in  the 
debate  over  Federal  aid  i.i  that  no  one  has 
come  forward  with  any  plan  for  financink;  a 
federally  paid  program  without  Increasing 
the  already  burdensome  and  In  some  cases 
confiscatory  taxes  already  levied  upon  the 
American  people.  In  this  respect  govern- 
mental revenues.  Including  Income  from 
governmental  enterprises,  which  Is  rather 
insignificant  compared  with  taxes,  climbed 
from  "29  percent  of  the  national  income  In 
1950  to  35  percent  in  1959  And  there  are 
economists  who  state  that  no  nation  which 
extracts  30  percent  of  the  national  Income 
from  Its  people  over  a  long  period  of  peace- 
time can  ever  hope  to  survive  as  a  free  na- 
tion. In  this  situation  and  without  dis- 
respect, we  think  it  reckless  improvidence 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  underUke 
the  burden  of  financing  our  schools  when  It 
Is  now  demonstrated  that  the  States  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  do  a  superlative  Job 
in  meeting  the  educational  challenge  of  our 
times. 

We  are  aware  of  the  argument  made  by 
some  educators  and  others  that  increased 
school  expenses  If  financed  at  the  local  level 
win  force  taxes  up.  whereas  this  Increase  In 
expenditures  can  easily  be  consumed  in  the 
large  Federal  budget.  In  short,  that  It  Is 
easier  to  obtain  money  from  Washington 
The  theory,  of  course,  that  it  will  cost  more 
tax-W)se  It  It  is  paid  locally  than  If  It  Is  paid 
through  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  pure 
myth.  The  opposite  is  generally  trtie.  Tlils 
illusion  was  properly  characterized  by  Pres- 
ident Hoover  when  he  wrote.  "Our  people, 
under  the  illusion  that  money  from  Wash- 
ington is  pure  manna,  are  selling  right  and 
left  their  birthright  as  freemen." 

4.  Federal  aid  would  wrest  control  from 
local  communities  and  State  governments 
and  ultimately  place  It  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  fourth  objection  to  Federal  aid  is  that 
it  will  ultimately  mean  Federal  control.  We 
realize  that  proposed  legislation  as  drafted 
provides  that  the  Federal  contribution  is  not 
to  do  away  with  local  control.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  almost  meaningless. 

In  the  first  place  the  proposed  legislation 
contemplates  that  Federal  aid  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  and  the  State  de- 
partments of  education.  This  administra- 
tion in  Itself  win  shift  the  control  from  local 
school  districts  and  State  legislatures  to  pro- 
fessional departments  of  education  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  And  Just 
as  we  believe  In  this  country  that  "war  Is 
too  dangerous  to  be  decided  upon  by  gen- 
erals." so  we  believe  that  education  Is  too 
Important  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
parents  and  local  school  boards  and  left 
solely  In  the  hands  of  professional  educators 
Indispensable  as  are  otir  professional 
educators  (and  God  bless  them  for  what 
they  are  doing),  nevertheless,  the  final  voice 
for  determination  of  broad  educational  pol- 
icies should  still  reside  in  the  people  and 
their  chosen  representatives. 

In  the  second  place,  provisions  in  present 
legislation  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be 
no  Federal  control  are  not  binding  on  sub- 
sequent legislatures.  Legislators  and  U.8 
Commissioners  of  Education  alike  who  have 
had  experience  with  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation have  testified  that  you  cannot  have 
any     substantial     Federal     grants     without 


siiijstantlal  Federal  control  In  1957  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Representative  Graham  Barden. 
declared  You  will  hear  it  said  there  has 
not  been  any  Federal  control  or  Interference 
through  Public  Law  815.  the  Pederal-lmp»ct- 
ed  aria  bill.  I  tell  you  there  has  been  some 
of  the  most  horrible  illustrations  of  Inter- 
ference and  wrongdoing  under  that  bill  that 
you  can  Imagine,  and  I  challenge  anyone 
to  deny  that  statement"  (Concrkssional 
RecoKD.  vol    103.  pt    9,  p    12483  i 

Mr  Barden  s  predecessor  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  late  Representative  John  Leslnskl.  Sr., 
also  Slated ' 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  systems. 
•  *  •  I  am  convinced,  tfter  the  hard  study 
we  have  put  to  the  question,  that  no  ac- 
ceptable bill  preventing  Federal  domina- 
tion of  l<x:al  sch(X)ls  can  be  drawn  I  re- 
luctantly came  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  had 
to  face  the  facts"  (Congressional  Record. 
vol    103,  pt    5.  p    6348  » 

In  1934  a  former  US.  Commlsstoner  of  Ed- 
ucation. Dr.  John  Tlgert  wrote: 

"My  experience  In  handling  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  now  In  existence  has  taught  me 
that  you  must  have  misappropriation  of 
funds  and  waste  •  •  V  Reason  and  expe- 
rience both  Indicate  that  Federal  money 
cannot  be  expended  wisely  and  efficiently 
except  by  exercising  Federal  control  and 
supervision:  even  then  there  is  considerable 
waste  •  •  •  If  we  embark  upon  a  program 
of  turning  over  Federal  money  to  schools 
without  any  strings  attached.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  waste,  extrava- 
gance and  misuse  of  these  funds  will  result 
in  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The  alternative 
is  Federal  control  (John  J.  Tlgert.  "The 
Real  Peril  of  Federal  Subsidies.  '  Nation's 
Schools.  July  1934) 

This  conclusion  was  reaffirmed  bv  Dr 
Samuel  M.  Brownell.  in  1939.  long  before  he 
became   Commissioner   of   Education: 

"If  there  is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal  con- 
trol accompanying  Federal  aid.  what  right 
have  we  to  expect  a  major  Improvement  of 
the  education  within  States  under  the  same 
leadership  that  they  now  have?  Thus.  If 
Federal  aid  Is  to  bring  about  better  schools.  It 
seems  apparent  that  there  mtist  be  som* 
Federal  control  (Samuel  M  Browi^ell,  'Shall 
It  Be  'Yes'  or  'No'  on  Federal  Aid?  "  School 
and  Society,  vol.  49.  May  27.  1939,  p   669) 

In  1959,  Dr.  James  B  Conant.  former  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University,  stated  his  be- 
lief  In   the   likely   results  of   Federal   aid: 

"To  Imagine  that  recu.-ring  appropria- 
tions of  this  magnitude  can  be  made  without 
careful  budgeting  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  me  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  Imagining  completely  Irresponsible 
government  Careful  budgeting  will  mean. 
In  turn,  a  strong  executive  agency  which 
must  have  access  to  a  mass  factual  Informa- 
tion about  the  educational  situation  In  every 
State.  •  •  •  The  educational  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  have  every  reason 
to  examine  Into  details  of  currlcvilums  and 
school  organization,  much  as  committees 
of  the  State  legislatures  now  do  from  time 
to  time  Certainly,  a  new  chapter  In  Ameri- 
can public  education  will  have  opened' 
(James  Bryant  Conant.  "The  Child,  the 
Parent  and  the  State."  Harvard  University 
Press,  1959.  p.  56) . 

Admittedly.  Federal  control  will  come 
gradually,  but  we  are  concerned  because  it 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams that  It  will  eventually  come,  and  If  th« 
first  Inch  of  governmental  control  Is  not 
worth  fighting  o(T,  then  the  last  mile  will  be 
Indefensible 

5.  Large  Federal-aid  programs  will  destroy 
local  initiative  and   creatlvenesa. 
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Finally,  we  object  to  a  Federal  program 
for  schools  because  once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Interjects  Itself  into  a  program  and 
thereafter  successively  assumes  more  and 
more  of  the  financial  burden,  local  resource- 
fulness, local  crcatlveness  and  local  support 
and  genius  are  Inevitably  demoralized.  On 
this  score  we  need  to  do  no  more  than  quote 
from  former  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler of  Columbia  University,  in  his  day  one  of 
the  great  educators  of  our  country: 

'It  is  now  proposed  to  bureaucrati^e  and 
to  bring  Into  uniformity  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  whole  United  States,  while  mak- 
ing the  most  solemn  assurance  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  Is  Intended  The  glory  and  the 
successes  of  education  In  the  United  States 
are  due  to  Its  freedom,  to  Its  unevennesses. 
to  iis  reflection  of  the  needs  and  ambitions 
and  capacities  of  lo^al  communities,  and  to 
its  being  kept  In  close  and  constant  touch 
with  the  people  themselves.  There  Is  not 
money  enough  In  the  United  States,  even  If 
every  dollar  of  It  were  expended  on  educa- 
tion, to  produce  by  Federal  authority  or 
through  what  is  naively  called  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  States,  educational  results  that 
would  be  at  all  comparable  with  those  that 
have  already  been  reached  under  the  free  and 
natural  system  that  has  grown  up  among 
us.  •  •  •  It  Is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  unhappy  decline  In  Germany  uni- 
versity freedom  and  effectiveness,  and  the 
equally  unhappy  subjection  of  the  educated 
classes  to  the  dictates  of  the  political  and 
military  ruling  groups,  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  highly  centralized  and  efficient  con- 
trol from  Berlin  of  the  nation's  schools  and 
universities 

"For  Americans  now  to  accept  oversight 
and  direction  of  their  tax-supported  schools 
and  colleges  from  Washington  would  mean 
that  they  had  failed  to  learn  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  weighty  lessons  of  the 
war.  It  is  true  that  education  Is  a  national 
problem  and  a  national  responsibility;  It  is 
also  true  that  it  has  been  cliaracterlstlc  of 
the  American  people  to  solve  their  most 
difficult  national  problems  and  to  bear  their 
heaviest  national  responsibilities  through 
their  own  action  in  the  field  of  liberty. 
rather  than  through  the  agency  of  organ- 
ized government  Once  more  to  tap  the 
Feder&l  Treasury  under  the  guise  of  aiding 
the  States,  and  once  more  to  establish  an 
army  of  bureaucrats  In  Washington  and 
another  army  of  Inspectors  roaming  at  large 
throughout  the  land,  will  not  only  fall  to 
accomplish  any  permanent  improvement  in 
the  education  of  our  people,  but  It  will  assist 
In  efTectlng  so  great  a  revolution  In  our 
American  form  of  government  as  one  day 
to  endanger  its  perpetuity.  Tlie  true  path 
of  advance  In  education  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  direction  of  keeping  the  people's  schools 
closely  In  touch  with  the  people  them- 
selves. •  •  •  Unless  the  school  is  both  the 
work  and  the  pride  of  the  community  which 
It  serves.  It  Is  nothing  '• 

In  conclusion  we  appeal  to  the  Members 
of  Congress.  In  these  days  of  national 
catastrophe  when  communism  is  Just  90 
miles  off  our  coast,  to  give  prime  attention 
to  our  International  affairs  and  not  attempt 
to  upset  the  pattern  of  exclusive  support 
and  control  by  communities  and  States  of 
our  educational  system,  a  pattern  that  has 
prevailed  for  almost  two  centuries.  The 
tyranny  of  socialism  (creeping  or  galloping) 
and  totalitarian  dictatorship  is  all  too  obvi- 
ous In  our  world  of  today.  These  ever- 
present  forces  try  to  sap  the  vitality  and 
the  Independence  of  otir  local,  close-to-home 
institutions.  American  education  has  been 
long  predicated  on  the  foundation  of  local 
liberty  and  Initiative.  But  now  we  face  the 
possible  threat  of  further  Federal  Involve- 
ment and  control  over  our  schools.  We  sin- 
cerely urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  reject 


this  threat  and  defeat  any  measure  which 
attacks  the  local  autonomj  of  our  outstand- 
ing American  school  system,  and  which  also 
may  encroach  further  upon  the  spirit  of  our 
inspired  Constitution 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  After  consullation 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  other  interested  Senators.  I  wish  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  debate  on  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion be  limited  to  3  hours  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I,  1  hour  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
and  2  hours  to  be  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carohna  IMr.  Thur- 
mond I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
again,  after  consultation  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  announce  for  the  infoi-ma- 
tion  of  Senators,  when  consideration  of 
the  proposal  now  before  us  is  concluded, 
it  is  our  purp>ose  to  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  inter-American  aid  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  House. 


ADMINISTRAIIUN  VIEWS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  the  news  reports 
recently  of  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Fowlers  address  before  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  in  which  he 
cited  recovery  in  the  economy  and  gave 
credit  to  the  administration  for  this 
pickup.  It  is  int-eresting  to  observe  Mr. 
Fowler's  statement  that  the  pickup  has 
been  the  result  of  "both  the  psycholog- 
ical weapons  of  confidence  and  the  phys- 
ical aids  of  money  and  credit  to  turn  re- 
cession into  recovery." 

I  detect  a  note  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
statement.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
preachments  of  gloom  and  doom  which 
flowed  from  the  administration  since 
they  took  office  and  from  Pre.sident-elect 
Kennedy  and  his  lieutenants  before  they 
took  office.  I  trust  the  American  public 
will  see  through  this  two-faced  attitude. 
I  am  sure  that  American  businessmen 
are  aware  that  President  Krnnedy's  cry- 
ing towel  techniques  early  this  year  im- 
paired business  confidence.  We  are  all 
aware  of  his  state  of  the  Union  state- 
ments that  "the  present  state  of  our 
economy  is  disturbing."  and.  further, 
after  selecting  some  of  the  more  unfavor- 
able statistics,  that  "in  short,  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  in  trouble."  Then  he 
said,  "forecasts  of  continued  slack  and 
only  slightly  reduced  unemployment 
throughout  1961  and  1962  have  been 
made  with  alarming  unanimity"  it  i.-- 
obvious  that  these  gloom -and -doom 
statements  were  intended  to  scare  up  ac- 
ceptance of  the  administration  s  spend- 


ing proposals.  As  recently  as  his  news 
conference  on  March  1  this  yeai-,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  asked  if  he  saw  evi- 
dence that  the  current  business  depies- 
sion  was  over.     He  replied ; 

I  think  It  would  be  premature  to  make  a 
.'udgment  that  our  economy  is  on  the  rise 
and.  therefore,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
lor  action.  I  don't  take  that  view  at  all.  I 
think  all  of  these  (Government  spending) 
programs  arc  needed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible— I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  see  the  economy 
move  up  In  the  spring  and  siunmer.  but  we 
can  make  no  predictions  about  it.  There 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  yet  by  any 
Government  department  to  Indicate  an  up- 
turn has  taken  place  as  of  today. 

Now  we  have  the  administration  com- 
ing forth  and  claiming  credit  for  a  recov- 
ery which  was  predicted  by  economists, 
business  leaders,  and  labor  leaders  at 
the  first  of  the  year.  For  instance.  J  A. 
Livinpston,  whose  column  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  last  January 
the  results  of  his  yearend  questionnaire 
to  62  high-ranking  economists  in  busi- 
ness, labor.  Government,  universities, 
and  research  organizations.  According 
to  Mr.  Livingston,  though  o]ptimi.sm  was 
not  unanimous,  the  consensus  was  that 
1961  will  be  "the  best  year  in  U.S.  his- 
tory." Most  opinions  were  that  the  up- 
turn would  come  by  midyear. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers Annual  Congress  of  American 
Industry  in  January  brought  forth  the 
consensus  by  the  businessmen  repre- 
sented that  1960  was  admit Wdly  a  dis- 
appointment, but  1961  will  be  better, 
with  the  uptuiTi  beginning  as  early  as 
the  first  quarter  for  some  firms.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  early 
as  last  December  predicted  that,  al- 
though there  would  be  a  mild  down- 
turn during  the  first  half  of  1961,  the 
chamber  was  optimistic  concerning  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  and  predicted 
that  the  gross  national  product  would 
rise  to  the  figure  of  $515  billion  to  $520 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a  higher 
score  than  the  1960's. 

One  administration  spokesman.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges,  said  last 
March  in  a  national  tele-vision  inter- 
view, "I  think  we  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom, and  I  think  we  can  start  from  here 
and  move  up." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hodges' 
comment  was,  except  for  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance program,  made  prior 
to  any  hope  of  the  enactment  of  the 
major  legislative  program  suggested  by 
President  Kennedy  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  In  other  words,  Secretai-y 
Hodges  and  the  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen who  at  the  first  of  the  year 
predicted  an  upturn  based  their  pre<lic- 
tions  primarily  on  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  private  economy  lather  tlian  on 
any  massive  Federal  prot;rams  It  ap- 
pears that  we  will  ha\c  a  rei^eat  of  the 
situation  in  1958.  when  tlie  Democrats 
were  urging  massive  tax  cuts  and  huge 
spending  programs,  but  President  Eisen- 
hower held  his  ground,  and  the  econ- 
omy made  lU';  own  recovery  The  Demo- 
crats made  the  wrong  di-ignosis  of  that 
rece.'^sion.  and  they  have  done  the  .same 
this    time.      My    only    fear   is    that    the 
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Kennedy  piosnim  will  go  forward  de- 
spite ihe  upturn,  and  the  evil  of  infla- 
t«on  will  take  over  where  the  evil  of  un- 
employment leaves  off. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  see  signs  of  optimism 
throughout  the  economy.  The  stock 
market  has  certainly  reflected  in  ad- 
vance the  upturn  which  is  now  under- 
way I  resent,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration taking  credit  for  this  upturn. 
I  do  think  that  the  easement  of  money 
and  credit  begun  under  the  Eisenhower 
admmi.stration  and  continued  by  the 
Kennedy  administiation,  and  the  step- 
up  m  Government  contracts  under  ex- 
isting defense,  highway,  and  other  pro- 
grams were  proper  and  commendable, 
but  I  cannot  swallow  the  hypocritical 
statement  that  "the  psychological  weap- 
on of  confidence"  was  a  basic  tool  of 
the  administration  to  stimulate  the 
economy  I  am  sure  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  exact  opposite  kind  of  atti- 
tude and  predictions  came  forth  from 
the  administration  during  our  latest 
mild  downturn. 

I  would  like  to  further  observe  that  our 
economy  and  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  its  own  natural  adjusting 
qualities  if  untampered  with  by  Federal 
intervention  and  if  confidence,  rather 
than  gloom,  can  be  the  watchword  from 
Washington.  I  again  remind  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  President  Roosevelt's  famous 
Statement;  'We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself." 


SCHOOL    assistance:    act   of    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1021  •  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
educatioii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  on  the  bill  is  now  under  control. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina     t  Mr.    Thurmond  I 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  unmindful  thai  many  consider  it 
pa.s^  for  Members  of  Congress  to  sub- 
ject legi.slative  proposals  to  a  rigid  con- 
stitutional test  as  a  prerequisite  to  even 
a  consideration  of  the  desirability  or 
feasibility  of  the  particular  legislative 
proposal  Any  other  course,  however. 
inevitably  leads  to  a  larcenous  breach  of 
trust  by  the  National  Legislature.  My 
po-.vers  of  rationalization  are  not  broad 
enough  to  attribute  to  a  legislative  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  limitations  a  lesser 
degree  of  moral  violation  than  that 
which  would  attend  any  other  breach  of 
trust  or.  for  that  matter,  any  lesser  de- 
gree of  criminality  in  an  evasion  of  the 
Constitution  than  in  an  evasion  of  the 
tax  laws.  Accordingly.  I  con.sider  it  no 
less  than  a  sacred  obligation  to  subject 
legislation  to  a  constitutional  test;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  S.  1021  fails  to 
square  with  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  our  contemporary  age,  when 
respect  for  an  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution are  at  an  alltime  low.  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  con- 
trovert the  fact  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. IS  one  of  specifically  delegated 
powers;  nor  have  I  discovered  any  seri- 
ous  assertions   that    the  National  Gov- 


ernment was  specifically  delegated  a 
power  in  the  Constitution  to  engage  in 
any  activity  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  limitations  on  the  p>owers  of  Con- 
gress are  inherent  in  the  wording  of  the 
specific  delegations  of  power  to  the  Con- 
gress which  appear  in  article  I,  section 
8.  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion was  not  left  to  implication,  how- 
ever, for  the  10th  amendment  specifi- 
cally states  that  not  only  is  the  National 
Government  limited  to  the  ixjwers  spe- 
cifically delegated,  but.  indeed,  it  re- 
affirmed specifically  the  exact  entities 
that  retained  all  powers  not  delegated. 
Since  no  power  was  delegated  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  National  Government, 
that  is  even  remotely  associated  with  the 
field  of  education,  it  is  therefore  incon- 
trovertible that  the  r>ower  to  engage  in 
educational  activities  was  and  is  vested 
in  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people. 

This,  for  me.  is  sufficient  to  resolve 
all  questions  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, for  it  establishes  conclusively  that 
National  Government  participation  in 
tiie  field  of  education  violates  both  the 
word  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  from  almost  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Republic  there  has  been 
a  sustained  effort  by  legal  gymnasts  and 
mental  contortionists  to  riddle  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution  to  suit 
theu-  particular  immediate  purposes  by 
ignoring  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
whole  document  through  the  process  of 
misconstruing  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  and  considering  them  out  of  the 
context  of  the  entire  document.  By 
such  a  process  have  we  arrived  at  the 
point  where  many  can  rationalize  the 
existence  of  power  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  imdertake  education  activi- 
ties by  virtue  of  a  perversion  of  a  group 
of  words  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"general  welfare  clause"  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  words  which  comprise  the  so- 
called  general  welfare  clause  are  con- 
tained in  article  1.  section  8,  clause  1.  of 
the  Constitution,  and  I  quote  in  part: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  aud 
Collect  Taxes,  Duties.  Imposts,  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Obviously,  the  so-called  general  wel- 
fare clause  is  not  only  not  a  clause,  but 
indeed  constitutes  a  removal  and  com- 
bination of  selection  but  not  contiguous 
woids  from  this  particular  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

No  one  will  be  shocked  when  I  .say  that 
the  prevailing  construction  of  these  se- 
lected words  studiously  avoids  any  at- 
tempt or  pretext  at  arriving  at  a  final 
understanding  of  their  derivation,  their 
arrangement,  and  the  events — and 
thereby  the  intentions — which  oc- 
casioned their  inclusion  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Nevertheless,  it  is  well,  at  least 
occasionally,  to  review  the  circumstances 
of  the  framing  and  selection  of  this 
wording,  if  for  no  reason  other  than  to 
demonstrate  the  devious  departure  from 
thp  Constitution  to  which  our  national 
rationalization  has  led  us. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787    all  of  the  proposals 
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presented  to  the  Convention  were  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  The  Convention 
centered  its  delit>eration  around  the 
adoption,  rejection,  or  amendment  of  the 
various  resolutions  until  a  time  when 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  prac- 
tically all  matters  of  substance  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Convention.  The 
Convention  used  a  committee  system  to 
expedite  its  work  After  reaching  r  com- 
promise as  to  tiie  basis  of  i  epresentation 
of  the  State  in  the  National  Legislature, 
the  Convention  referred  the  resolutions 
so  far  approved,  all  of  winch  were  m  very 
general  language,  to  a  committee  on  de- 
tail compo.sed  of  five  members.  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  Convention  referred 
the  matters  not  yet  in  agreement  to  a 
committee  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  each  State.  Subsequently,  in  the 
last  few  days  of  the  Convention,  the  ap- 
proved resolutions  were  referred  to  a 
committee  on  style  which  transformed 
the  resolutions  into  the  basic  document 
winch  we  know  today  as  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Detail  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Convention  adopted  a 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
"the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises."  Sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  this  proposal, 
a  serious  controversy  developed  in  the 
Convention  concerning  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  and  the  advisability  of  the 
General  Government  assuming  and  pay- 
ing the  existing  debts  of  the  several 
States.  These  questions  were  submitted 
to  a  special  committee  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  State,  who  sub.se- 
quently  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  language: 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  power  to  fulfill  the  engagements 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  Congress 
and  to  discharge  as  weU  the  debts  of  the 
United  States  us  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  States  during  the  late  war.  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  genernl  welfare. 

The  obvioiis  intention  of  this  language 
was  to  limit  the  assumption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  debts  of  the  several 
States  to  those  which  had  been  incurred 
during  the  then  recent  Revolutionary 
War  "for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare."  It  appears,  however, 
that  many  of  the  delegates  were  dubious 
as  to  whether  even  this  language  would 
require  the  United  States  to  pav  the 
Revolutionary  War  debts  and,  theiefore. 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  proposal  by  the 
special  committee  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  Legislature  shall  discharge  the  debt."? 
and   fulfill   the  engagements  of   the   United 

States. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  show- 
that  this  new  resolution  was  thereafter 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  then  stood,  piior  to  the  taxing 
power  clau.se.  so  that  the  full  clause 
read : 

The  Legislature  shall  fulfill  the  engage- 
ments and  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
United  SUt«s  and  shall  have  the  pKjwer  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  ImposU.  and 
excises. 


Even  this  language,  however,  waj  not 
satisfactory  to  the  delegates,  for  there 
was  objection  to  making  it  mandatory 
that  Congress  pay  all  of  the  debts  of  the 
Revolution  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  aro.se  or  the 
existing  status  of  the  debts  at  the  time 
Congress  undeitook  to  pay  them.  For 
that  reason,  a  new  resolution  was 
adopted  which  was  subsequently  placed 
as  the  first  clause  in  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution,  and  which  states: 

AH  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as 
under  the  Confederation. 

This  effectively  removed  the  question 
of  payment  of  Revolutionary  War  obli- 
gations fiom  the  language  previously 
incorporated  with  the  taxing  power 
deleRated  to  Congress.  As  is  obvious 
from  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
however,  the  Committee  on  Style  re- 
tained in  the  taxing  clause  the  phrase- 
ology earlier  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  this  troublesome 
subject. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention  of   the  Convention,   in   utilizing 
this  phraseology,   to  accomplish   a   pur- 
pose that  was  subsequently  taken  care 
of  in  another  portion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: and  the  troublesome  language  was 
left    in    the   clause   delegating    to   Con- 
gress the  general  ix)wer  of  taxation  for 
no  .specific  purpase.     Regrettably,  how- 
ever, many  who  have  sought  over  the 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  find  authority  for  the  National 
Government  to  enter  new  fields  of  en- 
deavor  have  seized  on   this  extraneous 
phraseology   as   a    source   of   authority. 
Shortly    after    the    Constitution    was 
adopted,  the  efforts  to  pervert  this  ac- 
cidental  phraseology   became  apparent. 
The  differences  as   to  the  construction 
w  hich  should  be  placed  on  this  language 
were    crysUllized    in    the    writings    and 
pronouncements  of  two  of  the  d-lepates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  James 
Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton.     Of 
the  two  opinions  a.s  to  the  actual  inten- 
tion of  the  Convention.  Madison "s  view- 
commends     itself     more     to     objective 
analysis;   although,   admittedly.   Hamil- 
ton proved  to  be  the  master  rationalizer 
of  the  two.     It   IS  interesting  to  recall 
that  at  the  Convention  Madison  labored 
throughout,   and   was.   of   all    the   dele- 
gates, most  deserving  of  the  appellation. 
"Chief   Architect  of   the   Constitution. "" 
Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long 
since    departed    the    Convention,    and 
Philadelphia,     when     the     clauses     in 
question  were  adopted  and  the  Consti- 
tution was  put  in  its  final  form.    Madi- 
.son's    construction     was    probably    the 
most  simply  stated  by  another,  who  was 
no  mean  authority  on  the  Constitution 
himself.     Thomas  Jefferson,  who  thor- 
oughly   concui-red    in    Madison's    con- 
struction, stated  in  his   "Opinion  on  the 
Bank": 
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In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything 
they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  thai  purpose 


The  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and  the 
general  welfare  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  is  to  be  exerc:*ed.  They  (Congress) 
are  not  to  lay  taxes  nd  libitum  for  any  pur- 
pose they  please;  but  only  to  pay  the"  debts 
to   provide    for    the    welfare    of    "the    Union. 


Hamilton,  to  the  contrary,  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  general-welfare  lan- 
guage gave  the  National  Government  a 
power  to  tax  and  spend  without  being 
hmited  by  other  granted  powers  Even 
Hamilton  expressly  concurred,  however, 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Government  was 
not  given  any  power^  make  u.se  ol  such 
spending  so  as  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  people,  or  over  anything,  except 
in  those  linvited  areas  of  activity  in 
which  there  were  specific  delegations  of 
power  to  the  National  Government. 

After  avoiding  the  issue  during  all  the 
intervening  years,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  1936.  in  the  case  of  U.S  auain.st  Butler, 
in  an  opinion  by  Ju.stice  Roberts,  finally 
.succumbed  to  the  Hamiltonian  construc- 
tion as  refined  in  the  ""Commentaries"  of 
Justice  Story.  This,  in  the  words  of  the 
Court,  is  the  con.struction  adopted: 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Nation  sharp 
differences  of  opinion   have  persisted   as   to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase.     Mad- 
ison asserted  it  amounted  Ui  no  more  'han  a 
reference   to    the    other    powers    enumerated 
in  the  subsequent   clauses  of  the  same  sec- 
tion; that,  as  the  United  States  is  a  &3vern- 
ment    of    limited    and    enumerated    powers, 
the  grant  of  jaower  to  t.ix  and  spend  for  the 
general  national  welfare  must  be  confi.aed  to 
the  enumerated   legislative  fields  committed 
to  the  Congress.    In  this  view  the  ph:ase  Is 
mere   tautology,   for  taxation   and   appropri- 
ation are  or  may  be  necessary  incidents  of 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  enumerated  legis- 
lative powers.    Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  the  clause  confers  a  power  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  those  later  enumer- 
ated,   is   not    restricted    in    meaning    t.y   the 
griuit   of   them,    and   Congress   conseq-aently 
has  a  substantive  power  to  tax  and  to  ap- 
propriate, limited  only  by  the  requirement 
that  it  shall  be  exercised  to  provide  f.jr  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.     Each 
contention    has    had    the   support    of    those 
whose   views   are   entitled   to    weight.     Tills 
Court    had    noticed    the    question,    but    has 
never  found  it  necessary   to  decide  which  is 
the  true  construction.    Justice  Story,  in  his 
•Commentaries,"   espouses   the   Hamiltonian 
Ix>sition.     We  shall  not  review  the  writings 
of    public    men    and    commentators    or    dis- 
cuss  the   legislative   practice.      Study   of   all 
these  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  reading 
advocated    by    Justice    Story    is    the   correct 
one.     While,  therefore,  the  power  to  ux  is 
not   unlimited,    its   confines   are   set   In   the 
clause  which  confers  it.  and  not  in  those  of 
.section  8.  which  bestow  and  define  the  legis- 
lative   fK)wers    of   the    Congress.      It    results 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  for  public  pur- 
poses Is  not  limited  by  the  direct  grants  of 
legislative  power  foimd  in  the  Constitution. 

What  has  subsequently  been  ignored 
in  practice,  not  only  by  the  Congress,  by 
the  Executive,  and  indeed  by  the  Court 
itself,  is  that  the  Court  in  the  Butler 
case,  although  holding  that  the  spend- 
ing power  is  not  limited  by  the  specific 
grants  of  power  contained  in  article  1, 
section  8.  found  nevertheless  that  the 
spending  power  was  qualified  by  the  10th 
amendment,  and  on  this  ground  ruled 
that  Congress  could  not  use  moneys 
raised  by  taxation,  to  purchase  compli- 
ance with  regulations  "of  matters  of 
State  concern  with  respect  to  which  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  interfere."" 


The  Court  has  never  attempted  to  im- 
pugn the  rationale  laid  down  in  the 
Butler  case,  but,  admittedly,  in  many 
subsequent  decisions,  the  Court  has 
seemingly  ignored  its  existence  insofar 
as  the  hmitation  on  the  authoritv  of  the 
Congress  to  'purchase  compliance"  of 
the  States  is  concerned.  Only  Congress 
Itself  has  succeeded  in  surpassing  on  the 
irrational  side  the  Courts  violation  of 
this  view-. 

Tested   even   under   the   Hamilto^iian 
construction    of    the    so-called    general 
welfare  clause.  Federal  aid  to  education 
fails  miserably  to  come  withm  a  power 
authorized  to  be  exercLsed  bv  the  Con- 
gress.    Conceivably,     there     are    mftny 
grants  which  the  National  Government 
can   make,   and   possibly   has   made,   in 
which   the   donation  is   unaccompanied 
by  a  purchased  compliance  of  the  States 
and  the  people  thereof  with  respect  to 
matters  on  which  jurisdiction  was  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people,  under  the  Constitution,     By 
the  nature  of  the  limitation,  however, 
such  a  grant  would  almost  of  necessity 
have  to  t>e  a  one-time  donation;  and  con- 
versely, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
program  of  continuing  grants  as  a  con- 
dition to  which  Congress  does  not  exer- 
cise regulation  on  the  one  hand,  or  fail 
in  this  public   trust  to  insure  the  wise 
apphcation  of  pubhc  funds  on  the  other. 
While  one  might  well  quarrel  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 
as  to  what  is  wi.se  for  the  apphcation  of 
public  funds,  there  is  no  groimd  for  a 
charge    that    Congress,    or    individual 
Members  thereof,  lack  diligence  in  at- 
tempting to  insure  that  public  funds  are 
spent    in   strict    accordance   with   their 
determination  of   what  is  best  for  the 
country  and  the  people. 

Proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
are  almost  invariably,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, regulatory  and  conditional.  Those 
best  designed  to  fit  within  the  Hamilton- 
ian construction  of  the  general  welfare 
language  of  the  Constitution  find  .small 
support  in  these  legislative  bodies.  Two 
of  the  latter  type  proposals  have  been 
considered  by  both  the  committee  and 
the  Senate.  One  would  operate  as  an 
income  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  State 
and  local  communities  for  educational 
purposes  within  limitations  of  amount. 
and  by  its  vei-y  nature  .such  a  proposal 
excludes  the  possibility  of  control  and 
regulation  by  National  Government. 

Another    proposal    would    direct    the 
payment   by  each   District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  a  percentage  of  rev- 
enue collected   within   a  State  to   that 
State   to   be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses.    Again,  there  is  a  minimum  op- 
portunity   in    .such    a    proposal    for    tiie 
National  Government  to  purchase  com- 
pliance.   Significantly,  both  of  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the 
committee,  and  on  several  occa.'^ions,  by 
the  Senate  when  offered  as  amendments. 
Federal  aid  to  education  is,  of  course, 
no  latecomer  to  congressional  considera- 
tion.    In  one  form  or  the  other,  n  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  30  years, 
and  many  a  wise  legislator,  as  w-ell  as 
many  le.ss  endowed,  has  wrestled  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
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the  unconstitutionality  of  regulation  and 
control,  and  the  responsibility  to  prevent 
the  misuse  and  misapplication  of  public 
funds. 

The  late  Conercssman  Joh::  Lesinski, 
Sr..  while  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  stated 

It  Is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  systems. 
I  am  convinced  after  the  hard  study  we  have 
put  to  the  question,  that  no  acceptable  bill 
preventing  Federal  domination  of  local 
schools  ca:.  be  drawn.  I  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion,  but  I  hnd  to  face  the 
fact.-.. 

'  S.  1021  IS  proof  positive  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  M:  Losinski's  conclusion. 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  author- 
ity to  enact  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Pre.--ident,  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  diminishinu  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  rigid  Constitution  and  the  con- 
duct of  government  in  conformity  to  its 
ab.--olute  terms  The  tvpe  of  constitu- 
tion in  voeue  todav  is  one  which  grows 
with  the  change  in  technology  and,  in- 
deed, is  so  flexible  as  to  bo  no  consti- 
tution at  all 

Our  Constitution  was  not  designed  as 
a  document  of  convenience,  nor  yet  as  a 
mere  guideline  for  government.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  shackle  on  the  ambitions 
of  officeholders  and  a  system  of  fetters 
for  those  who  view  with  lust  the  broad 
plains  of  expediency. 

Our  system  of  government  is  novel, 
and  under  close  scrutiny  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  other  governments  which 
I)receded  it.  or  for  that  matter,  those 
whicli  ostensibly  embraced  its  mechanics 
but  not  its  total  .safeguards  in  the  fond 
hope  that  they  might  dance  to  the  tune 
of  individual  liberty  without  paying  the 
full  price  to  the  piper. 

Only  once  in  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind  have  events  conspired  to  be- 
stow upon  a  .society  both  an  attitude 
pf  public  opinion  conducive  to  acceptance 
of  an  oriirinal  philosophy  of  government, 
unimpaired  by  the  design  of  a  prede- 
cessor government,  and  also  the  leader- 
ship of  men  learned  in  the  truths  proven 
by  the  ageless  but  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle of  man  to  maintain  his  liberty 
pgainst  the  various  forms  of  government 
formerly  designed  Fortunately  for  those 
who  have  enjoytxl  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  these  great  men  from  the  formation 
of  our  United  States  until  the  present 
day,  those  to  whom  we  refer  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  not  only  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  lessons  of  history,  but  also 
possessed  the  capabilities  of  tran'^lating 
their  knowledge  into  a  plan  for  a  struc- 
ture of  government  in  which  the  deposit 
of  power  was  on  balance  with  the  indi- 
Tidual's  ability  to  control  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  own  protection. 
I  Two  basic  and  tran.scending  facts  un- 
derlay the  considoration  of  those  Amer- 
ican patriots  faced  with  the  awesome 
task  of  devising  the  new  government. 
First,  they  were  con.scious  of  the  es- 
sentiality of  .some  form  of  government 
pos.sessed  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  pow- 
er to  maintam  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Tliese   men  were   fresh   in  the  memory 


of  a  too-weak  government  which  they 
had  so  recently  experienced  in  the  form 
of  a  Continental  Congress,  which  existed 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In 
other  words,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  government 
from  a  portion  of  close  proximity  to  a 
state  of  anarchism. 

Secondly,'  they  were  equally  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  'government,'  or  the 
'state.'  was  invariably  the  tool  of  tyr- 
anny and  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  in- 
dividuals  liberty.  This  lesson,  learned 
from  an  academic  consideration  of  his- 
tory, has  been  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  minds  and  hearts  by  despotic  oc- 
cupants of  the  Briti.sh  throne. 

Those  Americans  charged  in  the  late 
1780's  with  the  invention  of  a  form  of 
government  were  faced  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  previously  unaccomplished  task 
of  devising  a  method  of  balancing  the 
surrender  to  the  State  of  sufficient  pow- 
ers to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  the  imperative 
need  to  provide  protection  against  its 
transformation  into  a  tool  of  tyranny 
to  suppress  individual  liberty  on  the 
other. 

Obviously,  no  single  device  was  or  is 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  bal- 
ance. More  important,  but  less  often 
acknowlcd:;ed  by  our  sophisticated  soci- 
ety of  today,  no  combination  of  previ- 
ously used  devices  was  sufficient  to  ade- 
quately accomplish  the  purpose.  As  a 
consequence,  the  form  of  government 
they  conceived  was  comprised  of  a  com- 
bination of  previously  pz-oven  and  useful 
safeguards  and  supplemental  innova- 
tions specifically  designed  and  weighted 
to  bring  the  conflicting  objectives  into 
balance.  Among  the  proven  safeguards 
utilized  was  the  process  of  subjecting 
those  who  were  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  "state"  to  election  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  for  a  continuation  of  the 
right  to  wield  that  power;  another  was 
the  utilization  of  a  written  Constitution, 
although  they  improved  on  this  device 
by  elevating  it  above  the  status  of  other 
laws,  principally  by  conditioning  its 
amendment  to  the  most  widespread 
approval. 

These,  and  other  tried  and  proven 
devices,  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  their  awe- 
some task.  It  was  the  innovations, 
however,  which  transformed  their  efforts 
from  the  realm  of  attempts  to  the  realm 
of  achievement. 

Foremost  among  the  innovations  were 
the  numerous  devices  which  can  be 
characterized  within  the  concept  of  split 
sovereignty.  Departing  from  the  prec- 
edent in  previous  governments  of  con- 
centrating the  necessary  powers  of  state 
in  a  resultant  all  powerful  sovereign, 
these  wise  benefactors  of  succeeding 
generations  chase  to  repose  varying,  but 
lesser,  degrees  of  power  in  a  number  of 
sovereigns.  The  division  of  powers 
was  accomplished  by  geographic  and 
jurisdictional  circimiscription. 

To  several  sovereigns  they  reserved 
broad  jurisdictional  powers  circum- 
scriijed  by  smaller  geographical  limita- 
tions. These  were  the  States,  in  whom 
all  sovereignty  rested  previously  within 


their  boundaries.  To  the  sovereign  cre- 
ated without  geographical  limitations 
they  accomplished  a  delegation  of  juris- 
dictionally  narrow  powers,  specifically 
enumerated.  Following  the  concept  of 
split  sovereignty  to  its  practical  and 
logical  conclusion,  they  went  further 
and  split  the  powers  of  the  geographi- 
cally unlimited  sovereign  by  a  division 
of  them  among  the  three  branches 
which  comprised  that  sovereign.  In  ef- 
fect, they  accomplished  a  division  of 
the  powers  derived  from  the  people 
among  what  were  14  sovereigns  at  that 
time.  Being  designed  as  an  implemen- 
tation of  sound  principles,  rather  than 
an  expedient,  the  structure  they  erected 
Ls  now  comprised  of  51  sovereigns — 59 
States  and  a  National  Government. 

Anyone  who  pictures  tliis  structure,  as 
originally  conceived  and  intended,  in  a 
pyramidical  design  has  a  basic  miscon- 
ception of  the  safeguards  which  have 
provided  the  essence  of  novelty,  and 
more  importantly,  the  safeguards  of  lib- 
erty in  our  government.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  National  Government 
and  each  of  the  50  States  includes  no 
conduit  of  authority.  There  was  an  act 
of  delegation  of  sovereign  powers  ini- 
tially via  the  Constitution,  and  only  by 
amer.dment  of  the  Constitution — a  dis- 
tinct action  within  it.self  rather  than  a 
conduit — can  a  further  exchange  of 
power  between  .sovereigns  be  accom- 
plished consistent  with  the  origiii^U 
design. 

Tyrannical  and  despotic  action  can  bo 
avoided  only  so  long  as  the  balance  be- 
tween the  inherent  dangers  in  the  powers 
repo.sed  and  the  safeguards  of  individual 
liL>erty  established  is  maintained.  Tl>e 
diminution  of  any  safeguard  imperils  the 
balance.  The  di.s.solution  of  any  .safe- 
guard insures  the  lack  of  balance  and  the 
deprivation  of  individual  liberty. 

The  process  of  erosion  stemming  from 
the  impatience  and  lack  of  wisdom  of 
many  of  those  in  sub.soquent  generations 
has  dealt  harshly  with  the  safeguards 
instilled  in  the  noble  institutions  in- 
augurated by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Many  of  the  safeguards  have  been  re- 
duced in  weight,  thereby  Imperiling  the 
balance.  It  speaks  well  for  the  govern- 
mental -system  originally  instituted  that 
the  form  has  remained  fundamentally 
unaltered  despite  the  pressures  created 
by  the  ambitions,  impatience,  and 
stupidity  of  some  of  those  who  have 
gained  positions  of  power  in  the  interim. 
It  is  the  substance,  rather  than  the  form, 
that  has  suffered  from  a  continual  .series 
of  unsurpations,  occurring  almost  in- 
variably at  the  national  level. 

The  fundamental  concepts  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  incorporated  into  our 
Constitution  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
originally  set  down,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  there  is  a  far  more 
pressing  need  for  their  application  to  our 
contemporary  society  than  that  of  theirs: 
for  they  were  men  who  appreciated  the 
preciousne.ss  of  liberty,  and  men  of  that 
generation  carried  the  safeguards  against 
oppression  in  each  of  their  hearts.  If 
we  continue  to  delude  ourselves,  depre- 
cating the  applicability  of  the  constitu- 
tional concept  in  absolute  terms,  it  is  we 
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who  will  destroy  our  own  liberty  and 
sulTer  from  a  fate  well  desei^ved. 

I  would  be  le.ss  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  admit  that  I  am  aware  that  many 
differ  with  my  conclusion  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal  aid  proposals. 
Indeed,  many  who  differ  base  their  dif- 
ference in  interpretation  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  National  Government  al- 
ready participates  greatly  in  educational 
activities.    The  National  and  State  Con- 
stitutions and  the  record  of  school  sup- 
port since  the  inception  of  the  Republic 
prove  that  education   has   always  been 
regarded  as  a  resp<insibility  of  the  States 
and  of  private  groups.    In  spite  of  this. 
some  claim  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
is   older   than   the   Constitution.     They 
point  to  the  land  e  rants  first  authorized 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1785  as  proof  that 
the  principle  has  long  been  settled;  how- 
ever, a  review  of  the  record  shows  that 
neither  any  separate  action,  nor  the  en- 
tire   collection    of    them    together,    was 
motivated   by  a   primary   concern   with 
public  education  a.s  such.     There  were 
always  other  objectives  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  education  was  utilized  as 
a  medium.    It  is  true  that  the  National 
Government  over  the  years  deeded  77 
million  acres  to  the  States  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  .schools.    This  was  part  of 
the  disposition  of  more  than   1  billion 
acres  of  the  national  domain  to  home- 
steaders,   railroads,    and    other    groups 
whom  the  Government  encouraged  to  de- 
velop the  West. 

The  Ordinance  of  1785  established  the 
rectangular  survey  and  set  aside  one  sec- 
tion in  each  township  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.  During  the  first  hun- 
dred years  after  1785.  land  was  the  Na- 
tions most  abundant  resource,  and  the 
promotion  of  Western  settlement  was  a 
high  priority  objective.  The  school  land 
grants  were  made  as  an  inducement  to 
settlers  who  would  be  more  willing  to  go 
west  and  take  up  land  if  educational 
facilities  were  in  prospect  to  the  extent 
that  such  were  assured  by  the  grants. 

No  grants  or  other  benefits  were  pro- 
vided to  the  12  States  where  at  the  time 
more  than  98  percent  of  all  American 
children  lived.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Congress  would  have  channeled  all 
grants  to  areas  where  almost  no  Ameri- 
can children  hved,  and  none  to  sections 
where  the  children  actually  were,  had 
National  Government  promotion  and 
support  of  education  been  the  purpose. 
The  land-grant  colleges  established 
by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  were  required 
to  provide  certain  subjects  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  grants,  chief  among  which 
was  instruction  and  training  in  agri- 
cultiu-e.  In  this  instance,  the  principal 
objective  was  the  improvement  of  farm- 
ing as  the  main  source  of  livelihood  for 
western  settlers.  Indeed,  a  larger  area 
of  western  lands  was  given  to  transcon- 
tinental railroads  than  to  schools  and 
colleges,  and  in  this  case,  also,  the  pur- 
pose was  the  promotion  of  western  set- 
tlement and  national  unity. 

Since  the  first  bill  was  introduced  in 
1870,  hundreds  of  proposals  to  provide 
national  support  for  local  schools  have 
been  before  the  Congress.  None  was 
enacted.    During  the  same  time  grants 
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for  about  1  million  other  State  and 
local  activities  were  approved  bv  the 
Congress  which  altogether  will "  total 
some  $8  bilUon  in  fiscal  1962.  Some  of 
them  unquestionably  affect  the  schools, 
but  they  can  by  no  means  be  called  aid 
to  education.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  a  measme  to  dis- 
po.se  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Some  areas  get  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  for  commmiities  where 
expanded  National  Governmefit  activi- 
ties imposed  a  special  burden. 

Only  two  current  programs  really  in- 
volve aid  to  education,  and  these  are  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational  train- 
ing passed  in  1917  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  Both  of 
these  programs  were  enacted  ostensibly 
for  defense  purposes,  and  both  osten- 
sibly aim  to  promote  certain  .specified 
subjects  on  the  curriculum. 

The  reason  why  Congress  has  never 
enacted  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  is  because  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  past  have  realized  that  our 
schools  are  bulwarks  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  community  enterprise  and 
that  they  should  so  remain.  There  is 
no  precedent  constitutionally  or  other- 
wise for  the  enactment  of  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  such  as  that 
proposed  here. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  who  try 
to  spread  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  provide  a  national 
defense  into  an  umbrella  which  would 
justify  the  entry  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  education.  No 
one  would  dispute  the  fact  that  the  better 
the  citizens  of  the  country  are  educated, 
the  stronger  will  be  all  facets  of  our 
society,  including  the  ability  to  defend 
ourselves.  Attempts  to  stretch  the  de- 
fense ix)wer  of  the  National  Government 
to  such  extremes,  however,  are  absurd. 
If  the  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment were  that  all-inclusive,  the  Geneial 
Government  would  be  a  government  of 
general,  rather  than  limited,  jurisdiction, 
even  if  it  had  no  other  powers  at  all. 

Consider  the  application  of  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  defense  power  in  other 
fields,  and  the  absurdity  is  obvious. 
Production  is  essential  to  national  de- 
fense, so  it  could  be  controlled  absolutely. 
Transportation  is  essential  to  defense,  so 
it  could  be  controlled.  The  physical 
health  of  the  people  is  a  matter  that  is 
vital  to  national  defense,  for  sick  and 
undernourished  people  are  not  able  to 
contribute  to  national  defense,  so  the 
diet  of  Americans  could  be  controlled. 
Obviously,  manpower  is  vital  to  national 
defense,  so  the  National  Government 
could  prohibit  and  regulate  measures  of 
birth  control. 

If  the  defense  power  of  the  National 
Government  went  that  far,  there  would 
be  nothing  worth  defending,  for  slavery 
would  prevail  and  there  is  nothing  worse 
to  defend  against.  We  must  be  vigilant 
and  prepared  to  defend  our  country,  but 
it  is  just  as  imperative  that  in  so  doing, 
we  do  not  ourselves  destroy  the  very 
things  we  are  preparing  to  defend.  The 
worth  in  our  society  is  the  individual, 


not  the  state:  and  it  is  the  state  that 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  individual, 
for  the  individual  has  value  in  and  of 
himself,  regardless  of  his  contribution  to 
the  state. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  educational  system,  unlike  that  of 
communism  and  socialism,  is  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  individual  to 
achieve  his  own  full  and  complete  de- 
velopment to  the  extent  his  talents  and 
disposition  permit,  and  not  to  increase 
his  potential  for  service  to  the  state. 

Again,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  who,  although  troubled  with  the 
effort  to  square  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  constitutional  limitations,  are  in- 
clined to  view  the  pei-version  of  the 
Constitution  aus  a  necessity  in  order  to 
meet  what  has  been  propagandized  as  a 
severe  crisis  in  education  in  the  United 
States.  Even  were  there  a  crisis,  it 
would  not  justify  sketching  and  ignor- 
ing the  existing  constitutional  limita- 
tions. If,  indeed,  there  were  a>serious 
crisis  and  on  the  further  supposition 
that  were  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
be  the  only  solution  to  that  crisis,  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  grant  a  specific  author- 
ity to  the  National  Government,  within 
prescribed  hmitations,  to  deal  with  such 
cri.sis.  These  are  remote  suppositions, 
and,  fortunately,  there  is  not  any  need  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  for  there  is  no  crisis  in  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States,  although 
there  are  problems.  The  problems,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  crisis,  would 
be  exaggerated  and  inflamed  rather 
than  solved  by  Federal  action. 

The  purported  crisis  in  education  is 
most  often  pictured  by  the  proponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  as  a  result  of 
financial  neglect  of  the  public  schools. 
The  argument  has  been  heard  so  often 
that  one  might  be  inclined  to  give  it 
credence,  but  only  if  one  were  unfiunil- 
iar  with  the  facts.  Between  the  school 
year  1939-40  and  that  of  1960-61,  total 
educational  expenditures  for  schools  at 
all  levels  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  slightly  less  than  $3.2  billion  to 
$26  billion,  an  increase  of  713  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  enrollment  in- 
creased only  64  percent.  Even  making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  dollar 
depreciated  by  one-half,  the  rise  in  ex- 
penditures was  more  than  300  percent 
compared  to  an  enrollment  expansion  of 
only  64  percent. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  exp<?nd- 
iture  per  pupil  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  overall  increase  in  national  in- 
come by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
for  expenditures  for  education  as  a  per- 
centage of  national  income  have  in- 
creased from  3.7  percent  in  1930  to  4 
percent  in  1950  and  6.1  percent  in  1961. 
The  American  people  have  loyally  and 
faithfully  supported  their  schools,  The 
record  of  steeply  increasing  school  reve- 
nues is  nothing  short  of  spectacular  and 
makes  no  case  for  a  general  financial 
neglect  of  the  schools.  Other  statistics 
invariably  show  the  same  picture.  Be- 
tween 1929-30  and  1960-61,  public 
school  expenditures  increased  611  per- 
cent,   personal    consumption    increased 
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315  percent,  and  corporate  profits  in- 
creased 177  percent  This  occurred  dur- 
ing a  period  when  public  school  enroll- 
ment expanded  at  a  slightly  lower  rate 
than  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
These  facts  completely  refute  such 
propaganda  as  the  statement  of  Dr 
William  O.  Carr.  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  A.ssociation, 
printed  in  'leachers  for  Tomorrow," 
who  said: 

To  put  it  succinctly.  In  terms  of  every 
need.  American  schools  are  not  holding  their 
own.  Indeed,  they  are  repeatedly  losing 
ground  and  have  been  doing  so  since  about 
1930. 

Fallacious  and  mi.sleadino:  statements 
such  a.s  that  of  Dr  Carr  are  absurd  and 
ridiculou.v  when  tested  against  the  facts. 
Proponent.s  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
alleqe  that  the  financial  crisis  they  con- 
ceive to  exist  m  the  education  f^eld  is 
most  apparent  in  the  specific  areas  of 
school  construction  and  that  through 
the  medium  of  teachers'  salaries  is  re- 
flected a  shortage  of  teachers  An  ex- 
amination of  these  specific  aspects  of 
financial  school  support  completely  re- 
pudiates  such    allegations 

Past  performance,  whf^n  propeily  in- 
terpreted, provides  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  only,  accurate  5a:,'e  to  school  needs 
m  the  future  period  for  which  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  proposed  In  exam- 
ining the  performance  of  our  school  sys- 
tem without  any  general  Federal  aid  to 
education,  it  is  essential  that  we  under- 
stand any  special  factors  which  would 
or  might  vary  between  the  past  period 
under  examination  and  the  future  pe- 
riod for  which  we  propcse  to  plan. 

The  decade  of  the  1950s  saw  the  most 
spectacular  expansion  of  .school -age  pop- 
ulation: the  number  of  youn^  people  be- 
tween 5  and  17  years  of  atje  jumped  by 
46  percent.  The  avera'-,'e  annual  increase 
of  enrollment  between  the  years  1955 
and  1959  was  12  million,  but  the  esti- 
mated average  increase,  based  on  the 
population  census  for  1960-64  shows 
a  decline  to  1  1  milhoi^  and  estimates 
for  the  average  annual  increase  during 
the  period  1965-69  is  600.000.  It  is  not 
that  the  entering  classes  will  be  smaller. 
but  the  difTerence  between  the  entering 
and  leaving  classes  will  decline  sharply 
as  the  war  and  postwar  babies  start  to 
be  graduated.  As  of  now.  the  tidal  wave 
has  all  but  passed,  for  although  the 
.-ichool-age  population  increased  46  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade,  it  will  increase 
by  only  20  percent  between  1960  and 
1970 

When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  enrollment  which 
occurred  during  the  past  decade,  the 
performance  of  State  and  local  author- 
ities without  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  construction 
of  cla.ssrooms  has  been  astounding  and 
graphically  illustrates,  not  only  the  abil- 
ity, but  also  the  willingness  of  State  and 
local  communities  generally  to  meet  the 
demands  for  new  classrooms,  even  when 
the  demands  are  at  a  crucia!  ratp  The 
situation  with  re>pect  to  th.e  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  classroom  con^^truc- 
tion  in  the  past  decade  was  succinctly 
and  accurately  summarized  bv  Mr  Roger 
A    Freeman  in  his  testimony  before  The 


Subcommittcf'  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  m  March  cf  this  year.  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Freeman's  testimony: 

The  Office  of  Edvication  rep>orted  a  class- 
room shortage  as  of  the  fall  of  1960  of  142.- 
100  classrooms.  The  report — as  Its  predeces- 
sor a  year  earlier — was  sharply  criticized  by 
examiners  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
held  up  for  some  time,  but  finally  released 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  his  last  day  In  office. 
January  19,  1961.  It  can  be  better  eval- 
uated in  a  historical  perspective 

Congress  in  1950,  ordered  a  national  school 
facilities  survey.  It  was  undertaken  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $5  million  and  reported 
a  shortage  of  312.000  classrooms.  Then.  In 
the  fall  of  1954  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  testified  that  the  shortage  has 
grown  to  370.000  and  the  other  responsible 
officials  predicted  that  it  would,  within  3 
years,  rise  to  600.000. 

When  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  soon  after  polled  the  States,  It 
arrived  at  a  shortage  of  198.625  Finding 
itself  under  a  barrage  of  criticism,  the  Office 
of  Education  revised  its  estimates,  and  Its 
annual  canvass  of  classroom  shortages 
started  coming  down  until  it  hit  a  low  of 
132,400  in  the  fall  of  1959.  A  year  later  It 
reported  a  shortage  of  142.100  classrooms. 
This  was  230,000  less  than  had  been  reported 
6  years  earlier,  and  360,000  fewer  than  had 
been  predicted. 

But  the  new  figure  does  not  seem  to  tw 
any  more  reliable  than  the  earlier  ones 
Statistics  for  the  years  1956  and  1960  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  Office  of  Education 
show  tills  4-year  comparison:  Enrollment 
had  grown  4.8  million  children  who  re- 
quired the  addition  of  171,000  classrooms. 
Tlie  number  of  classrooms  in  use — after  de- 
ducting those  which  had  been  abandoned— 
has  Increased  by  252.000  which  left  81.000 
classrooms  for  the  reduction  of  shortages 
which  existed  in  the  fall  of  1956.  But  the 
shortage  reported  by  the  Office  of  Education 
had  been  reduced  by  only  17,000.  This 
means — and  a  detailed  analysis  confirms  it — 
that  several  States  had  meanwhile  upped 
their  shortages  by  64,000  classrooms  by  either 
raising  their  standards  or  reevaluating 
their  needs.  Actually  In  those  4  years  en- 
rollment had  Increased  15  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  classrooms  in  use  23  percent,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  had  de- 
clined from  29  0  to  27.1. 

These  figures  may  appear  dry  but  they 
are  significant.  They  prove  that  the  various 
shortage  reporte  are  not  at  all  Internally 
consistent  nor  using  standards  which  would 
permit  valid  comparisons  from  year  to  year 
and  add  up  to  a  meaningful  national  total 
They  largely  express  the  opinion  of  hun- 
dreds of  Individuals  all  over  the  country, 
which  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  from 
State  to  State,  from  school  district  to  school 
district. 

With  several  reevaluations  taking  place 
each  year  in  a  number  of  States,  the  reported 
shortages  could  go  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
or  continue  to  run  erratically,  as  they  have 
for  the  past  decade.  The  Budget  Bureau 
examiners  commented  correctly  that  these 
are  not  reports  upon  which  valid  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  national  policies  could 
be  formed.  TTie  race  between  shortage 
reports  and  construction  Is  like  greyhounds 
chasing  a  mechanical  hare.  TTie  hare  al- 
ways wins. 

The  Incontestable  fact  Is  that  over  the 
past  decade  more  than  600.000  classrooms 
were  completed  while  the  Increased  at- 
tendance required  the  addition  of  only 
400,000.  This  means  that  over  200.000  new 
classrooms  were  made  available  to  replace 
old  ones  and  to  reduce  class  sizes.  That  it 
wa-s    poMible    to    accomplish    this    In    the 


decade  of  the  most  rapid  enrollment  growth 
demonstrates,  more  dnunatlcally  than  words 
could,  the  faith  of  the  American  people  In 
education.  This  record  is  the  result  of 
thousands  of  communities  voting  bond 
Issues  and  higher  taxes  year  after  year.  It 
may  l>e  well  to  note  that  the  new  public 
schools,  built  In  the  postwar  period,  now 
house  close  to  20  million  American  chil- 
dren—compared with  schools  for  9  million 
children  which — according  to  their  own 
claims — the  Russians  built  In  the  same  span 
of  time. 

The  statistics  of  the  Office  of  Education 
about  "children  in  excess  of  normal  enroll- 
ment" are  even  less  reliable  than  classroom 
reports,  as  a  comparative  analysis  proves 
and  as  the  Budget  Bureau  examiners  found 
on  a  field  Inspection  trip  to  nine  States  in 
1960. 

But  to  Judg«  the  outlook  In  the  classroom 
situation  we  do  not  need  to  spend  more 
time  with  these  statistics— although  the 
more  closely  they  are  analyzed,  the  more 
misleading  they  ttu-n  out  to  be. 

In  his  education  message  on  February  20. 
1961,  President  Kennedy  said;  "In  order  to 
meet  current  needs  and  accommodate  In- 
creasing enrollments.  If  every  child  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  full-day  education  in 
an  adequate  clas-sroom,  a  total  of  600,000 
classrooms  must  be  constructed  during  the 
next  10  years." 

The  figure  of  600,000  over  the  next  10 
years — an  average  of  60,000  a  year — Is  based 
on  estimates  which  the  Office  of  Education 
prepared  during  19G0.  and  which  accept  all 
shortage  claims  at  face  value,  regardless  of 
their  validity. 

Now  60.000  classrooms  a  year  may  appear 
to  be  a  big  order  until  it  it  recalled  that 
States  and  communities  have  been  building 
70.000  classrooms  each  year  for  the  past  5 
years.  This  means  that  the  volume  of  school 
construction  can  materially  decline  during 
the  1960's  and  still  produce  all  the  class- 
rooms the  public  schools  reasonably  require 
The  reason  for  this  reduced  need  is  apparent 
from  the  earlier  cited  enrollment  projec- 
tions: While  In  recent  years  40.000  class- 
rooms a  year  were  needed  Just  to  bouse  the 
additional  enrollment,  we  shall  need  only 
20.000  classrooms  a  year  for  that  purpose 
when  eru-ollment  increases  drop  to  half  their 
present  size  in  the  later  1960'3. 

There  were  complaints  last  year  from  the 
then  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  others  that  school  construction 
was  declining  and  that  action  was  urgently 
called  for  to  meet  this  emergency  We  know 
now.  from  more  recent  reports  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  school  construction  did  not  decline  at 
all  We  know  also  that  In  the  school  year 
1959-60  the  public  schools  had  360,000  fewer 
pupils  but  7.000  more  classrooms  and  10.000 
mnre  teachers  than  Congress  and  the  public 
were  told  early  In  1960.  The  figures  were 
quietly  adjusted  after  the  86th  Congress  had 
adjourned. 

At  the  present  time  there  la  no  indication 
of  a  proximate  decline  in  school  building 
activity;  quite  the  contrary  The  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  of  America  Just 
reported  that  the  amount  of  school  bonds 
approved  at  elections  and  the  approval  per- 
centage reached  new  record  highs  of  $18 
billion  and  81  percent  respectively  in  i960 
January  1961  again  established  a  new  record. 
Because  of  the  considerable  Interval  be- 
tween bond  approval  and  completion  of 
work,  a  high  volume  of  school  construction 
appears  to  be  assured  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  estimated 
that  public  educational  construction  would 
Increase  8  p)ercent  In  1961  over  I960. 

The  so-called  taxpayers"  revolt  belongs  In 
the  realm  of  fiction,  as  does  the  exhausted 
fiscal  capacity  of  thousands  of  communities 
needing     classrooms.     The    I>epartment     of 
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HEW  conducted  a  telegraphic  siorvey  among 
cirr-f  btat*-  school  ofBcera  aiigfiUy  o^  er  a 
>(.-i»r  ago  -JiU  found  .liat  only  2^7  arhool  dis- 
tricts were  reported  as  having  exhausted 
their  legal  capacity,  needing  cla.ssr<jr)ms.  arid 
having  no  access  to  funds  No  attempt  was 
made  to  verify  the  reports  from  the  237  dis- 
tricts, mo«t  of  which  were  small  But  even 
at  that,  the  survey  does  not  suggest  a  criti- 
cal situation  among  the  country's  40.000 
school  districts. 

In  summary.  Mr  Piesident.  it  is  unde- 
niable that  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  between  600.000  and  700.000  class- 
rooms ha\e  been  built.  The  number 
constructed  in  the  last  5  years  between 
1956  and  1960  was  336.800  The  gen- 
erally accepted  projection  of  classroom 
needs  throughout  the  1960's  is  600.000 
or  an  annual  average  of  60.000  new  cla.ss- 
rooms.  The  average  annual  construc- 
tion for  the  f>ast  5  years  without  Federal 
aid  was  67  .^60  There  are  absolutely  no 
grounds  for  assuming  that  the  rate  of 
construction  by  Stat^  and  local  authoii- 
ties  will  decline,  for  the  vei-y  latest  fig- 
ures indicated  that  cla.sssroom  construc- 
tion IS  not  only  proceeding  without 
decline  but  that  the  rate  is  increasing. 

At  this  moment  in  many  localities 
there  is  a  classroom  shortage,  and  indeed 
in  many  commimities  students  are  using 
classrooms  on  a  double-shift  basis.  This 
problem  will  continue  to  exist  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent,  for  the  migration  of 
population  from  central  cities  to  suburbs 
with  the  development  of  new  urban  com- 
munities adjacent  to  large  industrial 
plants  and  the  continual  shift  of  people 
from  one  State  to  another  and  from  one 
community  to  another  will  continuously 
create  shortages  in  some  areas  and  sur- 
pluses in  others,  not  only  of  school  class- 
rooms but  all  public  facilities. 

TTie  attempts  to  show  a  crisis  in  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  classroom  shortage 
fail  miserably  when  viewed  under  the 
illumination  provided  by  the  facts.  At 
most,  the  demand  for  classrooms  is  de- 
creasing and  is  already  well  below  a  rate 
of  construction  for  which  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  proven  their 
adequacy  to  meet  and  surpass. 

The  other  area  to  which  the  propo- 
nents of  Federal  aid  to  education  point 
for  a  demonstration  of  crisis  is  that  of 
teacher  supply.  The  facts  refute  a 
teacher  shortage  as  empiiaiically  as  they 
do  the  allegation  that  there  is  a  class- 
room shortage  which  the  States  cannot 
meet.  In  1953  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation placed  the  teacher  shortage 
in  the  public  schools  at  72.000  and  grad- 
ually raised  the  estimate  until  it  reached 
190.C00  in  1959.  The  figures  released  in 
1959  by  the  Office  of  Education  were  so 
severely  criticized  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  1960  report  omitted  all  ref- 
erence to  teacher  shortage.  The  flguies 
which  were  released,  however,  on  teacher 
supply  indicate  substantial  improvement 
over  1959  in  both  supply  and  quality. 
The  report  of  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fall  of  1960  states  m  part: 

The  Office  of  Education  survey  showed 
1.410,000  full-time  and  part-time  classroom 
teachers  this  fall  in  the  NaUons  public 
schools,  861.000  at  the  elementary  level,  and 
549.000  at  the  secondary  level.  This  is  a  gain 
of  55,000  or  4   percent  over   the    1959   total. 


State  deparvmenia  of  educaUon  reported 
in  the  »urv*y  that  67,300  elementaxy  and 
24,300  s«-ooiidAry  fun-ijiie  leachers  have  not 
niet  full  certification  standards  for  teach- 
ing. The  total  of  91,5CX3  fuch  'earhers  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  5  500  ^r  5*!  percent 
from  the   number  In  the  fall   of   1959 

The  proportion  of  teachers  with  less  tnan 
sumdard  certificates  was  reduced  from  7  2 
percent  of  the  NaUon  s  lot.ii  teaching  sta.l 
a  year  ago  to  6.3  percent  currently. 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  a 
long-time  trend  as  shown  by  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statistics  wl.ich  show 
that  over  the  past  30  years,  while  the 
population  and  enrollment  in  public 
education  rose  at  the  same  rate  of  45 
percent,  the  number  of  employees  in  pub- 
he  education  increased  140  percent.  In 
addition,  according  to  figures  released  by 
the  National  Education  .'^.ssociation.  the 
number  of  pupils  in  public  schoois  in- 
creased 29  percent  while  the  nuniiser  of 
certified  teachers  increa.sed  40  percent. 
In  the  .same  period  the  number  of  pupils 
per  certified  teacher  declined  2  4  per- 
cent. 

The  teacher  shortage  figures  arrived  at 
by  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education  were 
derived  largely  by  preimjwsing  an 
aimed-for  more  rapid  cut  in  class  size. 
and  by  emitting  from  the  calculations  a 
large  measure  of  the  teacher  supply 
consisting  of  those  who  returned  Lo  the 
schools  as  instructors  after  engaging  m 
occupations  in  other  fields. 

The  optimum  pupil-teacher  ratio  is 
quite  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  judging 
from  the  shifting  goals  published  by  the 
US  Office  of  Education  and  ibe  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, both  are  apparently  convinced 
that  the  ratio  should  be  reduced,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  numerous  research 
studies  have  been  unable  to  show  that 
children  learn  more  in  small  classes 
than  in  large:  and.  in  fact,  some  of  the 
results  of  the  studies  seem  to  point  in 
the  opposite  direction.  W.hatever  the 
answer  may  be  as  to  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  will  ever 
be  complete  concurrence  on  the  answer; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  schools  have 
been  successful  in  cutting  class  sizes 
and  will  contmue  to  do  so. 

The  other  major  fallacy  which  under- 
lies the  figures  on  teacher  shortage 
which  the  Office  of  Education  produced 
is  apparent  from  their  own  lesearch 
statistics.  In  projecting  the  teacher 
shortage  for  any  given  year,  the  Office 
of  Education  based  their  estimates  on 
the  assumption  that  the  new  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  particular  school  year 
consisted  of  teachers  who  graduated 
from  college  in  the  preceding  academic 
year,  about  70  percent  of  whom,  they 
estimated,  would  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  apparently  ignored  tiiose 
returning  to  the  profession  who  had 
graduated  in  earlier  years.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  discrepancy  which  consist- 
ently appeared  in  th?  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's figures  on  teacher  supply  esti- 
mates and  subsequent  actual  tabulations. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1955-56,  the 
advanced  estimate  of  supply  of  teachers 
was  1,115.700.  while  the  actual  number 
subsequently    tabulated     was     1.188.400 


leaving  a  discrepancy   of 


,700    whicli 


the  Office  of  Education  had  not  antici- 
pated   would    be    available.     Similarly, 


the  disci-epancy  between  the  estimate 
and  aetual  count  in  1956-^7.  was  57.300. 
m  1957-58.  the  discrepancy  u%is  58.400, 
and  in  l95a-59.  the  diflerencc  was 
65.900. 

The  same  discrepancy  in  Office  of 
Education  estimates  can  be  shown  ui  an- 
other way.  Durmg  the  4  school  yeai-s. 
1955-56  through  195^-59.  the  Office  of 
Education  estmiated  the  supply  of  new 
teachers  at  355  400  These  firures  would 
:ndicale  that  ti.ere  could  bf  only  a  U)Lal 
increase  ;n  number  of  teachers  of  35  »00. 
yet.  an  actual  tally  of  qualified  teachers 
in  the  schools  shows  the  increase  of 
t>>achers  in  that  penrxi  to  be.  not  35.800, 
but  390  100  Obv;o;xsly.  an  average  of 
about  65  000  t.eacho:s  were  returr.i;ig  to 
the  teaching!  profe.ssion  each  year  after 
an  absence  from  teaching  or  after  ha-,  ing 
graduated  in  a  yea:  ea:  her  than  the  pre- 
ceding academic  year.  During  lliis  en- 
tire pei  lod.  the  number  of  teachers  who 
did  not  meet  minimum  standards  con- 
tinued to  decrease,  which  proves  thai 
the  gap  left  t>etween  Office  of  Education 
estimates  and  actual  counts  was  not 
filled  by  tlie  prnjiloyment  of  unquahlied 
leacheiT 

Actually  il^ic  outlook  for  teacher  sup- 
ply IS  most  encouraging,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  college  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  and  the  per- 
centage of  graduatiiig  classes  prepa:  ing 
to  teach.  Ti:ie  number  of  bachelor  and 
professional  college  degrees  ai-e  pro- 
jected to  nse  from  387.000  in  1958-59  to 
703.000  111  1968-69  The  trend  in  the 
past  has  been  for  the  perct  luage  of  total 
college  students  preparing:  to  teach  to 
remain  stable,  following  a  nse  from  21 
percent,  in  1958.  to  31  percent,  in  1955. 
The  enormous  increase  m  enrollmeiu  in 
primary  and  secondaiT  schools  which  we 
have  experienced  during  the  1950  s  will 
now  begin  to  pay  dividend.-  in  teacher 
supply  during  the  1960s.  TIjc  enroll- 
ment increase  in  prunary  and  secondary 
pubhc  schools  was  46  percent  between 
1950  and  1960.  requiring  an  annual  in- 
crease in  instructional  staff  in  the  public 
schools  which  averaged  60.000.  but  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  tlie  increase  n:  en- 
rollment is  projected  at  only  20  percent, 
which  will  reqmre  an  annual  increase  in 
instructional  staff  m  the  pubhc  schools 
of  only  25.000  Ixtween  1965  and  1969. 
During  this  period  the  output  of  college 
graduates  will  jump  from  an  average  of 
336.000  over  the  last  5  years  to  594.000  in 
the  last  half  of  tlie  1960's. 

In  1956.  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation predicted  an  end  to  teacher 
shortage  by  the  earlj-  1960  s.  and  all 
factual  information  available  indicates 
that  this  prediction  will  be  proven  ac- 
curate. Withm  a  few  years,  there  is  a 
strong  likehhrxxi  that  we  shall  be  faced 
witli  the  problejn  of  findi.ng  jobs  for  all 
who  graduate  from  college  and  are  pre- 
pared to  teach. 

It  is  quite  widely  alleged  that  teach- 
ers as  a  group  are  underpaid  and  that 
their  salaries  should  be  substantially 
raised.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  'V\'elfare  has  suggested  that 
an  increase  of  50  percent  m  teachers' 
salaries  t>etween  1959  and  1964  would  be 
m  order.  Such  an  assumption  is  not 
borne  out.  as  a   general  proposition    by 
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figures  compiled  and  released  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  teachers'  efforts  for 
higher  salaries  and  better  recognition. 
These  flgm-es  show  that  during  the  past 
,'30  years,  teachers'  salaries  on  the  aver- 
age have  Increased  106  percent,  while 
the  earnings  of  all  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers increased  91  percent;  and  the  earn- 
ings of  civilian  employee?  of  the  Federal 
Government.  73  percent  Studies  dem- 
onstrate that  generally  men  teachers 
earn  less  than  men  enstaaed  as  engnieers, 
lawyers,  judges,  physician.s  surgeons, 
dentists,  architects,  and  m  similar  pro- 
fe.ssional  capacities  The  same  studies 
show  that  women  teachers  average 
higher  earnings  than  other  women  col- 
lege graduates  or  professional  workers. 
The  continuation  of  this  circumstance 
may  be  attributable  to  the  reluctance  of 
local  school  authorities  to  grant  salary 
increases  on  a  percentage  basis  to  all 
teachers  to  the  e.xtent  that  the  school 
boards  appreciate  the  work  of  the  good 
teachers.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
widespread  opposition  to  payment  of 
teachers  on  an  individual  merit  system, 
in  which  opposition  teacher  organiza- 
tions strongly  concur 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  crisis  in  our 
educational  system  The  severest  test  of 
our  ability  to  meet  a  peak  demand  oc- 
curred in  the  decade  between  1950  and 
1960.  and  was  adequately  dealt  with  by 
the  State  and  local  communities,  with- 
out general  Federal  aid  to  education. 
As  the  figures  relea.';ed  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  clearly  show,  the  rate  of 
classroom  construction  for  the  1950's 
will  more  than  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mand if  continued  thiough  the  1960's: 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  pre- 
sume that  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities cannot  at  least  continue  the 
present  rate  if  required  Similarly,  as 
the  National  Education  Association  pre- 
dicted in  1956.  the  .scarcity  of  teachers 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  fluctua- 
tion in  .school-age  population  during  the 
war  years  and  immediately  thereafter  is 
comm-;  to  an  end;  and  the  prospect  for 
teacher  supply  in  the  next  decade  is  most 
encouraging.  Generally,  teachers'  sal- 
aries have  durint;  the  past  30  years  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  economy. 

No  one  denies  that  there  are  localized 
classroom  shortages,  or  that  in  specific 
instances  and  areas  there  are  .shortages 
of  teachers,  and  that  the  shortages  are 
attributable  to  an  appreciable  e.xtent  to 
inadequate  "salaries  These  localized  de- 
ficiencies make  no  rase  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  education.  In 
some  instances,  th.ey  are  due  to  an  over- 
emphasis on  one  phase  of  school  needs, 
rather  than  a  balanced  approach.  An- 
other contributing  factor  is  the  con- 
stantly shifting  population.  In  some  few 
areas  the  deficiencies  are  due  to  finan- 
cial inability  of  the  local  communities  or 
States,  or  their  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  the 
desirable  educational  opportunities. 

The  number  of  such  deficiencies  are 
constantly  decreasing,  and  the  prospect 
for  their  elimination  without  general 
Federal   aid    to  education   is   favorable. 


The  lob  whicii  has  been  accompir^hed  in 
mertmg  the  problems  of  mcrea.sed  en- 
rollment during  the  last  decade  attests 
to  the  ample  ability  of  the  pre.sent  sys- 
tem of  school  finance  to  overcome  the 
remaining  deficiencies  in  the  1960"s, 
when  the  influx  of  students  will  be  at  a 
much  smaller  rate  of  acceleration. 

Undoubtedly,  the  next  decade  will  re- 
quire substantially  increased  sums  for 
education.  Recently,  the  President  in- 
dicated in  his  message  that  $26  billion 
annually  is  now  being  spent  on  educa- 
tion and  most  estimates  concur  that 
$12  billion  additional  annually  will  be 
necessary  by  the  end  of  the  1960s.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties are  expected  to  finance  the  increase 
to  as  much  as  $37  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
1960  s.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect tUpm  to  raise  an  additional  $1 
billion,  which  the  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  now  propose  thai 
the  National  Government  contribute 
annually  to  the  effort.  If  this  relatively 
small  amount  is  spread  across  the  gen- 
eral field  of  public  education,  it  will  do 
little  to  help  communities  which  find 
themselves  in  extreme  circumstances 
from  a  revenue-raising  standpoint  Nor 
would  Federal  aid  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  providing  incentive  for  addi- 
tional expenditures  insofar  as  these 
areas  of  financial  incapability  are  con- 
cerned, for  it  will  take  additional  eco- 
nomic resources,  through  industrial  de- 
velopment or  similar  means,  rather  than 
incentive,  to  alleviate  these  localized 
problems.  As  the  statistics  conclusively 
prove,  our  educational  system  generally 
is  doing  surprisingly  well ;  and  it  exhibits 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  do  bet- 
ter in  the  years  of  relatively  les.s  stress 
which  lie  ahead. 

Despite  the  quite  reliable  statistics  of 
past  performance  which  prove  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  those  who  persist  in 
expoundmg  the  allegation  that  the 
States  cannot  raise  enough  money  to 
meet  their  educational  problems  in  the 
1960s.  For  instance,  former  NEA  Pres- 
ident W.  W.  Eshelman  testified  in  1959: 
The  Inadequate  fiscal  capacity  of  State 
and  local  government,  the  unequal  capaci- 
ties of  the  States,  and  tlie  urgent  require- 
ments of  Rational  defense  are  among  thf 
reasons   lot  Federal   support  of  schools. 

That  States  and  communities  lack 
adequate  fiscal  capacity  and  cannot  ex- 
pand their  revenues  as  effectivelv  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  long  been  as- 
.serted.  A  comparison  of  current  gov- 
ernment finances  with  those  20.  30.  or 
50  years  ago  shows  that  Federal  reve- 
nues have  risen  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  State  and  local  income.  Federal 
receipts  expanded  faster  than  State  and 
local  ones  during  time  of  war  In  the 
intervening  peace  periods  State  and  local 
tax  collections  invariably  grew  more 
steeply.  During  and  after  World  War 
II  it  was  said  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  not  be  able  to  increase 
their  sources  of  income  very  much  We 
know  now  that  in  the  postwar  period 
State  and  local  taxes  tripled  while  Fed- 
eral revenues  barely  doubled.  So  it  is 
now  being  asserted  that  States  and  local 
communities  have  made  such  an  effort 
that    they    have    physically    exhausted 


their  local  resources.  Of  com-se,  if  State 
and  local  revenues  had  not  risen  so 
steeply,  it  would  have  been  accepted  as 
evidence  that  those  governments  just 
could  not  do  it. 

Sometimes  a  transfer  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibihty  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
being  advocated  because  State  and  local 
tax  systems  are  antiquated  and  inflex- 
ible, and  because  their  receipts  have  not 
risen  fast  enough  and  cannot  rise  fast 
enough  At  other  times  we  are  being 
told  that  States  and  communities  have 
expanded  their  revenues  so  steeply  in 
recent  years  that  they  are  virtually  at 
the  end  of  their  financial  ropes.  So 
Federal  aid  may  be  recommended  be- 
cause State  and  local  taxes  have  been 
ia>  rising  too  slowly,  tbi  rising  too 
rapidly.  This  seems  to  be  a  'heads  I 
win,   tails  you  lose,"  proposition. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  States 
and  communities  are  not  incapable  of 
materially  expanding  their  revenues, 
but  that  the  advocates  of  governmental 
centralization  regard  it  as  undesirable 
that  they  do  .so.  The  real  issue  is  not 
whether  the  States  can  do  the  job.  but 
whether  it  is  desii-able  that  they  retain 
the  major  financial  responsibility  for 
domestic  public  services  instead  of  shift- 
ing it  to  Washington. 

Even  evidence  of  inadequate  State 
and  local  fiscal  capacity  would  not  jus- 
tify Federal  aid  to  specific  State  and  lo- 
cal activities.  It  could  be  used  to  make 
a  case  for  channeling  to  the  States  a 
share  of  Federal  tax  collections— non- 
earmarked  and  unconditionally  But 
how  can  the  proposition  of  a  superior 
Federal  taxing  power  be  upheld  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Federal  revenues  fell 
short  of  expenditures  80  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  past  30  years?  Inequahty 
of  resources  among  the  States  might 
conceivably  have  justified  Federal  as- 
sistance to  some  of  the  low -income 
States  several  decades  ago.  But  devel- 
opments in  the  past  20  to  30  years,  and 
particularly  the  narrowing  of  the  range 
of  economic  capacity,  make  such  pro- 
posals doubtful  in  the  setting  of  the 
1960's. 

There  are  others  who  suffer  from  the 
illusion  that  for  some  reason  Federal 
taxes  are  good  taxes,  and  State  and  local 
taxes  are  bad  taxes,  although  they  rarely 
provide  a  standard  for  their  qualitative 
differentiations.  In  his  book.  'Taxes  for 
the  Schools."  Mr.  Roger  A.  Freeman  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  taxes  based  on  the  level  of  the 
government  at  which  they  are  levied. 
Mr.  Freeman  states: 

A  frequently  levied  cliarge  against  Stale 
and  local  taxes,  and  particularly  against 
properly  taxes,  is  thai  they  do  not  expand 
fast  enough.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  staled 
•The  income  to  a  community  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  has  not  reflected  the  ris- 
ing national  wealth  which  has  ixxisted  costs 
Hud  accompanied  a  growing  school-age  pop- 
ulation The  NEA  testified:  Tndeed.  the 
financial  plight  of  our  schools  is  compounded 
1^  by  its  present  firm  .anchorage  to  the  prop- 
erty taxes."  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  de- 
clared: "Whereas  the  yield  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes  and  corporation  taxes  climbs 
steadily  as  our  economy  grows,  the  yield 
from  property  taxes  is  more  stable.  "•  Repre- 
sentative Stewart  L  Udall  wrote:  "Indeed, 
most    of    the    monetary    troubles    of    public 
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schools  today  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
revenue  has  been  tied  to  the  property  tax." 
Edgar  Fuller  said:  "There  Is  an  Increasingly 
broad  gap  between  national  income  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  tax  productivity  of  local 
real  estate  on  the  other." 

Such  statements  sound  as  plausible  as  they 
are  contrary  to  fact.  Property  taxes  tripled 
in  the  postwar  period  while  national  income 
and  the  yield  of  nonproperty  taxes  (income, 
sales,  et  cetera),  merely  doubled.  Property 
t.ix  collections  lagged  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930s — when  Income  tax  yields 
dropped  even  more  sharply — and  In  wartime 
But  they  displayed  an  amazing  growth  ca- 
pacity outside  of  wars  and  depressions,  and 
school  revenues  have  been  climbing  even 
more  rapidly  than  property-tax  collections. 
Such  statements  as  "We  simply  cannot  get 
much  more  blood  out  of  the  property  tax 
turnip"  disregard  that  during  the  1960'8 
over  $400  biUlon  worth  of  new  private  con- 
struction will  be  completed  and  vast  areas 
of  low-value  land  converted  to  high-value 
use. 

When  It  is  pointed  out  that  property  taxes, 
and  State  and  local  tax  receipts  In  general, 
have  risen  faster  than  Federal  revenues,  ex- 
cept during  wartime.  It  is  sometimes  retorted 
that  State  and  local  taxes  are  of  an  undesir- 
able type.  They  are  alleged  to  rest  upon  the 
poor  people  while  Federal  taxes  are  paid  by 
the  wealthy.  To  many,  of  course,  "soaking 
the  rich"  exerts  an  Irresistible  attraction. 
But  against  this  may  be  held  that  87  percent 
of  the  Federal  personal  Income  tax  is  derived 
from  the  basic  20  {percent  rate,  and  only  13 
percent  from  the  progressive  rales,  that  much 
or  most  of  the  corporation  tax  is  probably 
shifted  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  and  that  State  and  local  taxes  are 
largely  proportional 

In  a  country  such  as  the  tJnlted  States 
where  most  of  the  income  does  not  go  to  a 
small  group  at  the  top  but  to  the  great  ma- 
jority "In  the  middle."  the  built  of  the  tax 
burden  inerltably  falls  on  this  center  group. 
Il  Is  likely  that  only  the  small  groups  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  income  scale  are  mate- 
rially affected  by  a  shift  'n  the  type  of  taxa- 
tion that  Is  used.  The  proposition  that  a 
major  share  of  the  taxes  can  be  loaded  unto 
the  well-to-do  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The 
broad  middle  class  be\rs  most  of  the  tax 
burden  no  matter  how  it  Is  levied. 

The  assumption  of  broader  fiscal  resp>onsl- 
blllty  by  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sulted in  larger  budget  de&cits  and  resulting 
inflation — which  has  teen  called  the  most 
cruel  tax  because  il  b<!ars  more  heavily  on 
those  in  the  low  than  in  the  high  brackets. 
The  sober  and  widely  disliked  truth  Is  that 
the  burden  of  most  taxpayers  can  be  light- 
ened only  by  adjustments  on  the  expenditure 
side. 

Mr  President,  mary  other  approaches 
liirough  propaganda  are  utilized  m  an 
attempt  to  shov,  a  crisis  in  our  educa- 
tional system  An  ol  ten -used  device  in- 
volves a  comparuson  of  the  educational 
product  of  our  own  ..ystem  with  that  of 
our  Communist  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  instance  I  ha\e  seen  in  a  number 
of  publications  the  assertion  that  Rus- 
sia, with  approxima'-ely  the  same  total 
number  of  students  as  the  United  States, 
is  now  training  40  times  as  many  .stu- 
dents in  physics  as  the  United  States; 
18  times  as  many  students  in  chemistry 
as  the  United  States;  15  times  as  many 
students  in  trigonometry  as  the  United 
States;  8  times  as  many  students  in  for- 
eign languages  as  the  United  States;  and 
4  times  as  many  students  in  mathematics 
as  the  United  States.  The  assertion  is 
almost  always  so  phrased  as  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Russian  system 


is  therefore  superior,  and  further,  that 
the  reasons  for  the  superiority  lies  in  a 
greater  financial  effort  being  exerted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. In  actuality,  such  is  not  the  case. 
If  indeed  the  Soviet  Union  is  training 
such  proportionately  larger  p>ercentages 
of  those  students  in  the  fields  enumer- 
ated and  to  an  equal  degree  of  profi- 
ciency, their  success  lies  in  some  other 
quarter  than  surpassing  the  United 
States  in  financial  effort.  Available  in- 
foimation  indicates  that  the  United 
States  is  spending  three  times  as  much 
per  capita  on  education  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  UNESCO  report.  The 
Financing  of  Education."  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  expendituies  for  edu- 
cation equals  $34  17  per  capita,  com- 
pared with  a  $103  94  per  capita  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  in  1956.  Even 
in  percentages  of  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  the  education  process,  the 
United  States  makes  a  greater  effort  in 
the  field  of  education  by  spending  4.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product — 
and  this  is  computed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955-56 — as  compared  to  4.1  percent  of 
the  gross  natioiial  product  so  employed 
in  Uie  Soviet  Union.  Even  these  figures 
are  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  is 
readily  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  activities  which  are  included  in  the 
expenditures  to  which  I  have  referred 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  'educa- 
tional-cultural activities"  of  the  So^'iet 
Union  include  subsidies  to  finance  def- 
icits of  state-controlled  political  rallies 
and  rural  clubs;  deficits  of  radio,  pross. 
and  television  systems  of  the  country: 
state-owned  theaters  and  national  sym- 
phony orchestras,  public  libraries,  or- 
phanages, lecture  series  to  popularize 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  8iid 
establishments,  including  money  which 
diiectly  supports  militaj-y  development 
pi-ograms:  all  of  which  aie  in  additior.  to 
what  we  normally  consider  the  activities 
included  in  the  educational  field.  What- 
ever advantage  which  may  exist,  if  any, 
in  the  Soviet  educational  system,  clearly 
does  not  stem  from  a  superior  financial 
investment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  e<lu- 
cational  system  m  the  United  States  is 
beyond  improvement,  particularly  from 
a  qualitative  standpoint.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  study  of  the  current  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States  re- 
veals certain  deficiencies  which  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  lack  of  funds.  The 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  suggests  the 
conclusion  that  leadership  in  ideas, 
rather  than  money,  would  best  serve  to 
improve  the  system  for  national  defense 
needs.  One  of  the  deficiencies  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  use  of  so-called  "progres- 
sive" education  practices  and  concepts. 

The  most  insidious  of  these  concepts 
is  that  which  assumes  that  since  all  r\en 
are  created  equal,  they,  therefore,  have 
equal  and  identical  ability.  We  must 
first  recognize  that  we  can — and  at  the 
State  and  local  level — provide  equality 
of  opportunity  for  formal  education. 
We  cannot,  however,  provide  or  guaran- 
tee an  equality  of  ability  or  knowledpe 
through  education:  for  the  Creator  in 
His  great   wisdom,  made   no   two   men 


alike,  either  physically  or  mentally.  We 
must,  therefore,  return  to  a  recocnition 
of  individuality  in  the  application  of  the 
educational  process,  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  use  a  common  mold 
for  all  students. 

Another  fallacious  and  destructive 
practice  identified  with  progressive  edu- 
cation is  that  of  stressing  methodology 
at  the  expense  of  substance.  This,  and 
not  the  lack  of  funds,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
capable  teachers  and  professional  edu- 
cators. I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
for  any  person,  regardless  of  how  well 
versed  in  methods  of  teaching,  to  ignite 
in  a  student  the  spark  of  interest  which 
IS  vital  to  true  education,  unless  that  F>er- 
son  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of.  and 
interest  in.  the  substantive  subject  mat- 
ter he  seeks  to  teach. 

Progressive  education  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  primarily  the  obligation  of  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community 
to  teach,  by  example  and  advocacy,  the 
art  of  human  relations.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  educator  to  train  the  minds  of 
the  students  in  order  that  they  may  rea- 
son to  a  sound  and  logical  conclusion 
by  the  recognition  and  assimilation  of 
factual  knowledge. 

Ehsciphne  is  the  castofT  of  progressive 
education  No  amount  of  money  can 
make  up  for  the  failure  to  teach  disci- 
pline, which  must  be  applied  from  with- 
out in  formative  years  in  order  that  it 
may  be  applied  from  within  in  matui-e 
years. 

Progressive  education  cannot  be  elim- 
inated by  funds,  whether  from  the  Ped- 
eraV  State,  or  local  level.  National  lead- 
ership, not  with  money  but  in  ideas,  by 
stressing  the  parental,  local,  and  State 
shortcomings  and  responsibilities,  could 
do  much  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  wh;ch  is  national  m  .<icope.  but 
which.  IS  capable  of  solution  at  the  local 
level  only. 

In  the  long  run,  we  as  legislators,  must 
share  with  other  national  leaders  the 
blame  for  a  major  part  of  our  educational 
inadequacies.  Rather  than  having  en- 
couraged ambition,  initiative,  and  in- 
ventiveness, we  have,  by  the  enactment 
of  welfare  legislation  and  program.";,  en- 
couraged indolence  among  the  citizens 
of  this  countiT  So  long  as  free  enter- 
prise was  nurtured  and  encouraged  and 
not  unduly  limited  by  a  moiistrous  Fed- 
eral Goverimient.  our  country,  mciuduig 
the  educational  system,  remained  strong 
and  competitive.  Free  enterprise  and 
free  competition  insui-e  that  one  may 
gain  in  return  for  industry  and  initiative, 
both  the  respect  of  his  fellowman  and 
financial  independence.  Attempts  to 
make  Uie  Federal  Government  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  on  the  other  liand.  in- 
sure the  complete  mental  inertia  which 
inevitably  results  from  the  desti-uction 
of  the  natural  rewards  of  industry  and 
initiative. 

Mr.  President,  quite  obviously  deficien- 
cies as  exist  in  our  educational  .system 
are  iwt  primarily  attributable  to  lack  of 
financ:al  support  Adrailtedly.  educa- 
tional efforts  in  the  countn,-  will  require 
substantially  greater  amounts  of  money 
in  the  coming  df^ade:  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  me  that,  even  were  the  general 
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Federal  aid  to  educaiiun  proposals  be- 
fore us  enacted,  they  would  be  a  far  cry 
from  a  solution  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  school.  At  best,  the  proposed  pro- 
-iram  would  provide  3  or  4  percent  of  the 
f.xpenditures  for  educatiO!i  which  will  be 
required  during  the  1960  ^  When  this 
relatively  small  participation  is  viewed 
in  terms  of  its  potential  cost,  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  proposals  are  utterly 
foolhardy:  and  by  cost  I  do  not  mean  in 
terms  of  dollars  ur  debt  but  in  cost  of 
the  local  and  commuiuty  control  of  the 
public  .school  program-^ 

The  potential  for  shifting  control 
from  local  communities  which  lies  in 
Federal  aid  to  education  proposals  is 
really  dual  m  character.  The  first  is 
less  direct,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
^'radual  loss  of  interest  and  initiative 
at  the  local  le'.el  as  finarrcing  of  a  par- 
ticular activity  is  shifted  to  government 
further  and  furthei-  away  from  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  It  is  the  invariable 
con^^equence  of  every  further  centraliza- 
tion of  go'/ernment. 

Woodrou  Wilson,  while  still  a  pro- 
fessor summarized  this  situation  in  the 
following  words; 

There  can,  1  suppose,  be  little  doubt  that 
it  Is  due  to  the  moral  influences  of  this 
policy  that  the  States  are  now  turning  to 
the  common  Government  for  aid  in  such 
things  as  education.  E.xpecting  to  be 
helped,  they  will  not  help  themselves.  Cer- 
tain it  is  That  there  is  more  than  one  Stale 
which,  though  abundantly  able  to  pay  for 
an  educational  system  of  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency, fails  to  do  so.  and  contents  itself 
with  imperfect  temporary  makeshifts  be- 
cause there  are  immense  surpluses  every 
year  in  the  national  Treasury  which,  rumor 
and  unauthorized  promises  say.  may  be 
distributed  among  the  States  In  aid  of 
education  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
more  careful  to  keep  apart  from  every  strictly 
locaJ  scheme  of  Improvement,  this  culpable 
and  demoralizing  policy  could  scarcely  live. 
States  would  cease  to  wish,  because  they 
would  cease  to  hope,  to  be  stipendiaries  of 
the  Union,  and  would  address  themselves 
with  diligence  to  their  proper  duties,  with 
much  more  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Federal  system 

Gov  Arthur  B.  Langlie.  of  Washington 
stated  in  1955  that — 

Instead  of  squarely  facing  our  responsi- 
bility of  paying  for  the  things  we  want,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  into  a  free-for-all  scram- 
ble to  evade  the  painful  duty,  in  the  hope 
that  the  squeeze  may  be  put  on  somebody 
else.  Too  many  still  believe  that  we  can 
eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too.  This  un- 
healthy trend  is  being  fanned  by  shrewd 
promoters  who  claim  that  they  have  found 
the  secret  for  which  the  alchemists  had 
been  seeking  in  vain,  that  they  can  get  for 
us  something  for  nothing — not  by  making 
gold  but  by  the  device  of  so-called  Federal 
grants-in-aid  To  the  uncritical  onlooker 
they  seemed  to  prove  their  point  that  we  can 
hitch  on  to  a  rainbow  and  ride  to  the  sky. 
The  most  dangerous  trend — harmful  not 
only  to  the  States  but  to  our  whole  system 
of  free  government — has  been  this  tendency 
to  evade  Individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bility It  corrupts  the  civic  morale,  and 
erodes  the  feeling  of  personal  accountability 
amont!   public  officials 

The  demonstration  of  how  to  get  the 
thlnes  we  want  in  life— but  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  pay  for— by  putting  pressure 
upon  our  public  officials,  has  had  a  poison- 
ous Influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  mil- 


lions who  became  used  to  the  Idea  that  It 
was  better  to  look  for  a  gimmick  than  to 
labor  in  the  sweat  of  ones  brow.  The  In- 
sidious efTect  of  a  policy  of  always  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  of  searching  for 
a  way  of  letting  somebody  else  get  stuck 
for  the  check  or  for  loading  the  cost  on  to  a 
distant  future  may  be  hard   to  eradicate. 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  is  al- 
ready in  process  a  struggle  for  control 
of  the  educational  system  between  the 
professional  educators  and  the  local  citi- 
zens. The  local  citizens  have  main- 
tained control  primarily  through  the 
pursestrings  m  the  hands  of  .school 
boards  and  legislatures.  If  the  pur.se- 
string  is  removed  from  the  hands  of  the 
school  boards,  the  lay  public  will  there- 
by lose  control  of  the  schools.  The  mat- 
ter is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Roger 
Freeman  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee: 

After  all.  professional  administrators  in 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  State  de- 
partments of  education,  and  in  local  school 
systems  belong  to  one  close-knit,  battle- 
hardened,  national  fraternity  whose  mem- 
bers have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  up- 
holding each  other  against  the  "barbarians." 
and  In  defending  the  educational  theories 
which  have  dominated  the  scene  for  over  a 
generation  Thus,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion might  find  ready  acceptance  for  its  di- 
rectives (labeled  "guidelines" i  and  policies 
among   local  school   administrators. 

Some  of  these  jxillcies  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  In  keeping  with  the  beliefs  or 
wishes  f>f  the  lay  public  of  what  the  schools 
should  be  doing  and  how.  That  Is  where  the 
reinforced  cooperation  among  the  profes- 
sionals at  all  levels  would  show  it.s  effective- 
ness in  overcoming  "backwoods  '  resistance 
The  influence  of  parents,  communities,  and 
legislatures  is  likely  to  wane  if  an  increasing 
share  of  the  funds  does  not  depend  upon 
their  approval  and  is  derived  through  Fed- 
eral aid  without  Federal  control."  Boards 
of  education  for  many  years  have  tended  to 
concern  themselves  mostly  with  approving 
tax  rates  and  bond  issues  and  selling  them 
to  the  public  than  with  the  setting  of  edu- 
cational policies.  They  largely  turned  Into 
ratlfiers  of  pro'esslonal  proposals  Boards 
which  tried  to  assert  themselves  against  their 
superintendents  In  regard  to  educational 
policy  sometimes  found  themselves  at  the 
receiving  end  o!  a  nationally  organized  in- 
vestigation. 

An  editorial  in  "The  Nation's  School.s" 
(June  I960)  referred  to  "the  indefinable 
sense  of  imeasiness  '  with  which  some  school 
administrators  \  lew  the  growing  strength  of 
schrol  board  organizations  and  questioned 
whether  "the  school  board  is  to  be  secretly 
appraised  as  a  group  to  be  controlled  or 
stymied  "  Among  the  fears  of  school  ad- 
ministrators: "The  possibility  that  school 
boards  as  organized  groups  may  embark  upon 
programs  to  influence  school  legislation  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  goals  of  professional 
groups."  Another  report  stated  that  'the 
deepening  concern  board  members  show  for 
their  responsib  lltles  gives  rise  to  a  major 
problem  One  aspect  of  this  Is  the  alarm 
with  which  professional  educators  view  'ama- 
teur' direction  of  school  policy."  A  keen 
observer  of  the  educational  scene  threatened 
that  local  boards  are  In  danger  of  voting 
themselves  out  of  power,  if  they  refuse  to 
accept  guidance  from  those  who  will  in- 
creasingly map  out  national  goals  and  stand- 
ards " 

The  purse  strings  have  been  the  main  In- 
strument by  which  communities  and  boards 
of  education  have  tried  to  make  their  in- 
fluence upon  school  policies  felt.  Federal 
aid  would  make  It  less  necessary  for  educa- 


tional administrators  to  bow  so  low  to  leg- 
islators, boards,  and  to  the  lay  public;  It 
would  give  them  more  of  the  Independence 
they  have  so  long  sought. 

The  flght  over  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  been  commonly  viewed  as  a  battle  over 
money  for  the  schools.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  real  issue  is  not  Just  money.  The 
crucial  issue  may  well  be  a  power  struggle 
over  the  control  of  the  schools  between  the 
organized  profession  and  the  lay  public 
Federal  funds  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  educational  bureaucracy  and  weaken 
the   veto   power  of   the   communities 

Mr  Freeman  makes  his  case  well.  Just 
as  war  is  too  vital  to  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals, education  is  too  vital  to  be  left 
to  the  professional  educators. 

The  more  direct  control  of  education 
will  come  at  the  hands  of  National  Gov- 
einment  oflicials  and — as  is  inevitably 
the  case— will  be  direct  and  heavy- 
handed.  In  this  control,  lies  the  seed 
of  dictatorship. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  estab- 
lished truth  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler 
calls  the  tune.  Even  in  programs  in 
which  the  question  of  control  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  not  been  raised, 
we  find  most  impressive  examples.  The 
interstate  highway  program  was  un- 
doubtedly drafted  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
clusion of  control  from  the  grantor  of 
funds.  A  recent  press  report,  however, 
indicated  that  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
compelled  to  change  the  color  of  the  cen- 
tei lines  of  its  highways  from  yellow  to 
white  in  order  to  be  in  compliance  with 
this  no-control  program.  The  color  of 
a  highway  centerline  may  be  considered 
by  many  as  a  small  matter,  but  viewed 
from  another  light,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
extensiveness  of  the  control  which  in- 
evitably accompanies  or  follows  any 
errant  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Even  the  most  superficial  perception 
must  acknowledge  that  control  of  the 
purse  necessarily  includes  power  over 
all  dependent  on  the  contents  of  the 
purse.  Reliance  on  benevolence  is  no 
substitute  for  autonomy  The  indivisible 
power  of  control  which  accompanies  any 
sub.sidy  was  recognized  and  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1942  in  the  ca.se  of  Wickard  v.  Filburn 
(317  U.S.  Ill',  in  which  the  Court 
stated : 

It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  govern- 
ment   to  regulate    that   which    It   subsidizes 

Indeed,  the  conscientious  performance 
of  duty  by  an  officeholder  requires  no 
less  than  to  insure  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  that  the  taxpayers'  funds,  once 
appropriated,  are  wisely  utilized. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  con- 
trol would  accompany  grants  in  the  field 
of  education  to  as  great  if  not  greater 
degree  than  in  other  fields.  In  1934. 
John  W.  Tigert,  a  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  wrote — 

Reason  and  experience  both  Indicate  that 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended  wisely 
and  efficiently  except  by  exercising  Federal 
control  and  supervision;  even  then  there  Is 
considerable  waste  •  •  •.  If  we  embark 
upon  a  program  of  turning  over  Federal 
money  to  schools  without  any  strings  at- 
tached. It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  waste,  extravagance,  and  misuse  of  these 
funds  will  result  In  a  reaction  or  a  change. 
The  alternative  Is  Federal  control. 
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In  the  Elementary  School  Journal  in 
May  1939  Robert  Mui  ray  Haig,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  wrote: 

The  demand  for  Increased  Federal  partic- 
ipation in  the  support  of  education  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  spi;clficatlon  that  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  control  of  educational 
policy.  At  once  the  Interesting  question 
arises:  Can  any  Jurisdiction  take  respon- 
sibility for  levying  the  taxes  for  any  partic- 
ular purpose  withovit  sooner  or  later  being 
forced  to  take  the  responsibility  for  defend- 
ing that  expenditure  and  without  being  asked 
to  answer  taxpayers  that  the  money  Is  be- 
ing spent  In  a  prop>er  manner  •  •  *.  No 
mere  avidlt  will  satisfy  the  demand  Sooner 
or  later  the  Jurisdiction  which  Imposes  the 
taxes  will  exercise  real  control. 

In  1959.  James  Bryant  Conant.  in  his 
book.  The  Child,  the  Parent,  and  the 
State,"  gave  this  warning  on  the  control 
that  would  accompany  Federal  aid  to 
education: 

To  Imagine  that  recurring  appropriations 
of  this  magnitude  can  be  made  without 
carefvU  budgeting  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  me  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  imagining  ctjrrpletely  irresponsible 
government.  Careful  budgeting  will  mean. 
In  turn,  a  strong  exe<utl%-e  agency  which 
must  have  access  to  a  mass  of  factual  In- 
formation about  the  educational  situation  in 
every  State  •  •  •  The  Educational  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  will  have 
every  reason  to  examine  into  details  of  cur- 
ricula and  school  organisation,  much  as  com- 
mittees of  the  State  legislatures  now  do 
from  time  to  time.  Certainly,  a  new  chapter 
In  American  public  i-ducatlon  will  have 
opened. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  National 
Government  has  twice  enacted  aid  to 
education  bills  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  national  defense. 
These  two  bills  are  specific  proof  that 
there  can  be  no  grants-in-aid  to  educa- 
tion without  control  by  the  National 
Government. 

In  1917,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  Although  it  did  not 
involve  a  program  of  grants  to  general 
education,  it  did  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  specific  field  of 
vocational  education.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  much  of  the  impetus  enabling 
the  passage  of  the  till  stemmed  from 
the  national  peril  created  by  the  First 
World  War.  Even  with  regard  to  this 
program  of  grants  to  a  limited  area  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  question  of 
Federal  usurpation  of  the  exclusive  re- 
sp>onsibility  and  oblication  reserved  to 
the  States  in  the  flelc:  of  education  was 
raised  in  the  debate.  Then,  as  now.  the 
proponents  of  the  jjrogram  sincerely 
disclaimed  any  inten'  ion  or  purpKJse  to 
inject  Federal  regulation  or  control  into 
the  operation  of  vocetional  educational 
programs  which  thej    sought  to  assist. 

For  instance,  Senator  Page,  on  July 
24,  1916,  denied  such  intention,  and  I 
quote  from  volume  53  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  paie  11465: 


The  bill  docs  not  se< 
States  the  great  burden 
of  schools.  It  doe*  not 
Stales  of  the  privilege  o 
ters  of  education  in  the 
has  been  more  carefullj 
bill  than  the  autonomy 
matter  of  schools. 
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of  the  maintenance 

seek  to  deprive  the 
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Mr.  President,  those  were  unquestion- 
ably sincere  words,  well  phrased  and 
aptly  sufficient  as  words  can  be  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  divined  the  spec- 
ter of  Federal  control  lurking  behind 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Subsequent 
events  have  refuted  the  words  of  Sena- 
tor Page  pnd  confli-med  the  worst  fears 
of  those  who  saw  in  the  well-meaning 
but  illusory  language  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  the  strong  arm  of  central- 
ized authority.  There  is  now  in  exist- 
ence a  lOS-page  booklet  of  regulations 
propounded  by  the  National  Government 
with  regard  to  the  program  established 
by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  That  regu- 
lation is  synonymous  with  control  is  at- 
tested to  by  no  less  authority  on  the  use 
of  verbiage  than  Mr.  Webster  him.self 
This  precedent  alone  is  more  cogent 
than  the  assuiances  to  the  contrary  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  being  consid- 
ered. Their  words  bear  a  familiar  ring 
of  similarity  to  those  succes.sfully  spoken 
by  Senator  Page  in  1916. 

The  method  by  which  control  of  the 
National  Government  was  implemented 
in  connection  with-this  program  was  pin- 
pointed by  Piesident  Roo.sevelfs  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Education  in  1938. 
The  Committee  .said : 

Much  of  the  verj-  unwise  existing  Federal 
control  over  vocational  education  results 
from  the  fact  that  Federal  officials  have  as- 
sumed the  duty  of  determining  in  detail 
what  types  of  education  shall  be  considered 
vocational 

In  this  instance,  under  the  guise  of 
determining  what  should  be  considered 
"vocational."  the  administering  officials 
of  the  National  Government  bureauc- 
racy manage  to  completely  contiol  the 
curriculum  content. 

The  stafT  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  1938  described  the  growth  of  control 
very  aptly,  in  these  words: 

Tentative  suggestions  have  ultimately  be- 
come rules,  and  rules  have  been  given  the 
effect  of  the  organic  act  Itself.  The  specific- 
ity of  details  required  in  St.ate  plans  has 
increased  The  staff  of  Federal  supervisors 
has  expanded  There  has  been  developed  in 
the  States  the  habit  of  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  Federal  officials  for  guidance 
and  direction  in  the  development  of  State 
programs 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
program  established  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  was  limited  in  .scope  to  voca- 
tional subjects  and  involved  the  rela- 
tively small  financial  effort  of  about  $40 
million.  If  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  exer- 
cise rigid  control  over  this  program,  how- 
can  they  be  expected  to  re.sist  the  temp- 
tation to  control  such  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral program  involving  billions  of  dollars 
as  that  now  proposed  for  passage. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  assurances  in 
debate  from  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  that  no  control  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  National  Government  when 
the  bill  is  passed  are  proved  naive  and 
meaningless  by  the  example  of  the 
Smith -Hughes  Act,  the  inclusion  of 
language  to  prohibit  control  in  the  bill 
itself  is  proved  just  as  u.seless  and  in- 
effective by  the  example  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.     With 


legard  to  that  measure,  there  were  both 
assurances  in  the  committee  report  and 
prohibitions  of  control  written  into  the 
bill  itself.  This  appeared  in  the  report 
at  page  5: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  pri- 
mary respKjnsibility  for  a  sound  American 
educational  system  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  rests  with  the  States,  the  local  com- 
munities, the  p.'u-ents,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities.  To  this  end.  the  reported  bill 
spcclflcnlly  and  categorically  provides  that 
no  Federal  officer  shall  "exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  curricu- 
lum, program  of  instruction,  administration, 
or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  specific  provision 
prohibiting  control  which  was  included 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  out 
for  all  the  efTect  it  had.  By  the  very 
terms  of  the  act.  it  was  contradictory  and 
merely  served  as  an  attempt  to  camou- 
flage the  very  real  and  detailed  control 
of  education  inherent  in  the  act. 
Whether  or  not  control  by  the  National 
Government  operates  through  this  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  a  matter  about  whicli 
we  have  to  rely  on  opinion,  for  the  act 
has  been 'in  operation  and  we  have  the 
evidence  in  the  form  of  descriptions  of 
practices  and  specific  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Its  implementation.  One  oi 
the  schools  which  chose  to  participate 
in  the  programs  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Dr.  Claude  J  Bartlett.  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychology  at  Pea- 
body  College,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
operation  of  the  act : 

In  1958  the  Congress  of  this  country  passed 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  This 
was  an  emergency  act  designed  to  bviild  up 
our  educational  system  In  this  country  This 
act  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
Federal  aid  to  education  can  lead  to.  I 
was  directly  involved  in  two  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes  (one  as  director)  sup- 
ported under  title  V  of  this  act  and  my  ex- 
periences provide  some  facts  which  offer  evi- 
dence to  answer  the  crucial  question  to 
Federal  aid  and  comrol  The  following  inci- 
dents should  help  point  out  the  conse- 
quences that  can  result  from  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

(n)  Lowering  of  academic  standards:  In 
our  institute  lasi  year  the  standards  for  ad- 
mission of  sttidents  were  lowered  as  a  re.'«ult 
of  pressure  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  could  not  find  as  many  qualified  stu- 
dents who  were  free  to  attend  the  institute 
as  we  had  agreed  to  train  in  our  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  re- 
sult was  the  acceptance  of  many  persons  into 
the  area  of  guidance  who  were  of  question- 
able ability  This  created  many  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  problems  with  the 
institute,  leading  to  less  adequate  training 
for  the  qualified   students. 

(b)  Stagnation  of  curriculum  and  admin- 
istration: The  rigidity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policies  would  not  allow  us  the  free- 
dom to  make  changes  in  the  curriculum  and 
administration  in  order  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  institvite  Since  the  plan  of  op- 
eration for  our  second  Institute  had  to  be 
submitted  before  the  completion  of  our  first 
institute,  recommendations  for  change  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  were  not  included  in 
our  plan  of  operation.  The  US  Office  of 
Education  refused  to  permit  changes  in  the 
plan  of  operation  even  though  the  changes 
did   not  affect   the  cost  of  the  institute  as 
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specmeU  i;i  the  contract.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
emi  Government  dictated  curriculum  and 
idau.Mstratiou  of  the  institute  as  well  as 
linanclal  arrangements. 

ic)  Interference  in  administration  of  col- 
lege: The  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Interfered  with  freedom  of  the  col- 
lege to  appoint  f)erst)nnel  to  the  staff  of  the 
iu-sHtute  which  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  louil  operation  of  the  college.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  institute  in  order  to 
permit  last  years  director  adequate  time  to 
perform  his  du*ies  as  director  of  the  child 
study  center,  a  special  operation  of  the  col- 
lege for  many  years.  This  person  was  ap- 
pointed as  acting  director  when  the  contract 
was  signed,  but  It  never  was  the  college's  in- 
tention that  he  would  direct  this  years  In- 
stitute, since  this  would  have  created  a  less 
efficient  operation  of  a  well-established 
agency  of  the  college  and  community.  The 
Federal  Government  refused  to  allow  the 
c^iange  in  directorship  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract;  thus  interfering  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  college. 

(d)  Inconsistency  of  the  bureaucratic 
mind:  The  US  Office  of  Eilucation  stipu- 
lated that  all  of  our  students  for  our  second 
Institute  be  recruited  befcire  authorization 
to  hold  the  institute  had  even  been  com- 
pleted. This  appears  to  be  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  Inconsistencies  that  can  oc- 
cur  under   a  Federal  bureaucracy 

(ei  Fear  of  Federal  power:  As  a  result  of 
the  diflicultles  encountered,  the  college  chose 
to  cancel  the  contract  for  the  Institute 
rather  than  submit  to  the  whims  of  a  Fed- 
eral bureau.  The  ptissibility  of  Initiating 
.iciion  which  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
Federal  intervention  in  academic  matters 
was  discussed.  Although  the  consensus  was 
that  the  action  of  the  U.S  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  not  wise,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
reservation  about  taking  action  which  might 
lead  to  less  intervention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  academic  matters.  The  reason 
for  the  reservation  was  a  fear  of  reprisal  by 
the  Federal  Government,  if  in  the  future 
additional  funds  were  sought.  Although  all 
of  the  above  Incidents  are  examples  of  how 
Federal  aid  leads  to  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation, this  last  incident  appears  to  be  the 
key  in  answering  the  question  of  aid  lead- 
ing to  control.  Federal  power  leads  to  fear 
of  that  power  which  leads  to  more  power. 
Is  this  a  never-ending  chain  of  events,  or  is 
thore  still  time  to  stop  it? 

Mr.  Presidpnt,  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  Dr.  Bartlett  is  referring  to 
an  act  which  contain.s  a  section  entitled 
'federal  Control  of  Education  Pro- 
hibited '  This  is  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  reads  a.s  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curricnlum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. 

With  thi.s  pertinent  e.xample  before  u.s, 
how  can  anyone  put  any  faith  in  such 
a  patently  ineffective  prohibition  against 
control,  even  when  written  into  the  bill? 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  corresponding 
section  of  S.  1021  does  not  purport  to 
prohibit  control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  it  is  entitled  "Assurances 
Ai?ainst  Federal  Interference  in  Schools.  " 
I  refer  to  .section  103  of  the  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

la  the  administration  of  this  title,  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the   United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 


tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  pxjllcy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  or  the  administration 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

This  language  is  just  as  meaningless, 
if  not  more  so,  than  section  102  of  the 
National  Dtfense  Education  Act  has 
proved.  Thr  only  insurance — and  it  is 
insurance,  not  assurance,  that  provides 
safety  from  despicable  Federal  con- 
trol— the  only  insurance  against  Federal 
control  is  to  reject  categorically  all  pro- 
posals for  Fi'deral  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  so-called  "no  control"  sections 
are  contradictory  to  other  provisions 
which  set  forth  the  programs  established 
by  the  bill.  S.  1021  actually  contains  a 
penalty  provision  for  those  States  which 
do  not  comply  with  what  the  Congress 
determines  to  be  the  proper  level  of 
financial  expenditures  which  the  States 
and  local  communities  should  maintain 
in  the  educational  field  in  the  coming 
years.  There  is  on  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report  a  paragraph  in  which  the 
committee  explains  how  the  of>eration 
of  the  bill  will  require  the  States  to  in- 
crease their  expenditures  for  education 
to  meet  minimums  established  in  the  bill 
on  penalty  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  act  being  withheld.  The  report 
reads  as  follows: 

The  bill  is  designed  to  assure  tliat  support 
for  public  school  financing  from  State  and 
local  .sources  be  maintained  and.  If  below 
average,  Improved.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  reduction,  in  the  second  and  third  fiscal 
years,  of  the  allotment  of  any  State  (1) 
whose  effort  in  such  year  is  below  Its  effort 
in  the  3  preceding  years  or  (2)  whose  effort 
In  such  year  fails  to  Improve,  i.e..  whose  ef- 
fort is  below  its  effort  In  the  3  preceding 
years  plus  the  average  rate  increase  in  the 
national  effort  from  1956  through  1961. 
Such  reductions  may  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  State's  allotment;  and  no  reduction 
is  provided  on  account  of  failure  to  Improve 
effort  In  any  year  for  any  State  whose  effort 
exceeds  the  national  effort  for  such  year  or 
whose  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
for  such  year  was  110  percent  or  more  of  the 
national  expc:iditure  per  pupil  for  such  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  this 
Federal-aid-to-education  program,  the 
people  of  eac  h  State  have  the  power  to 
determine  the  level  of  financial  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  the  public  schools. 
The  proposal  before  us  would  establish 
a  penalty  of  withheld  funds  which  are 
collected  from  the  people  of  the  States 
through  taxes,  unless  the  people  sur- 
render their  power  to  determine  the 
level  of  expenditures  by  the  States  and 
local  communities  raised  by  taxes  and 
spent  by  State  and  local  officials.  This, 
Mr.  Piesident,  is  control. 

By  no  means,  however,  is  it  the  only 
type  of  contiol  written  specifically  into 
this  bill.  Section  112  of  S.  1021  subjects 
any  construction  of  school  facilities 
utilizing  any  proportion  of  funds  under 
this  act  to  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  and  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  power  to  set  wages  on  such 
construction  projects.  Not  only  is  this 
control,  but  it  is  control  which,  as  proven 
by  previous  experience  under  the  Davis - 
Bacon  Act,  will  tremendously  increa.se 
the  costs  of  construction  of  school  fa- 


cilities to  the  extent  that  increased  costs 
incurred  thereby  may  well  equal  or  sur- 
pass the  Federal  funds  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  disbursed  under  this  act 
for  such  construction. 

These  projects  are  but  samples  of  the 
inherent  control  features  written  into 
the  bill.  Other  forms  of  control,  such 
as  the  specification  of  curriculum  con- 
tent, the  approval  of  textbooks,  and  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  will  inevitably 
follow  through  the  regulatory  powers 
granted  the  Commissioner  of  Ekiucation. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  this  proposal,  for  it 
is  well  designed  to  provide  the  tool  of 
implementation  of  a  longstanding  ad- 
vocacy and  lobbying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Florida  standards  for  education. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  was  stated  un- 
equivocally in  an  editorial  in  the  school 
administrators'  journal.  "Overview,  '  in 
November  1960: 

The  United  SUtes  Is  Inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education  •  •  • 
the  long  held  views  that  education  Is  largely 
a  personal  concern  and  that  educational 
policy  should  be  made  by  local  units  of 
government  will  have  to  go  •  •  •  the  na- 
tional welfare  demands  a  national  system 
of  education. 

This  sentiment  for  a  national  system 
of  education,  rather  than  that  now  prac- 
ticed, which  is  controlled  by  local  com- 
munities and  the  States,  is  far  more 
widely  held  than  is  generally  recognized. 
For  instance,  the  Hovde  Committee  on 
Education  expressed  this  purpose  in  a 
more  oblique  manner:  but  the  words  of 
the  committee  reveal  an  identical  pur- 
pose.    The  Hovde  committee  said: 

The  task  force  committee  concludes  that 
first  priority  should  be  given  to  a  vigorous 
program  to  lift  the  schools  to  a  new  level 
of  excellence. 

While  we  all  desire  excellence  in  our 
educational  system,  such  excellence  can- 
not be  acquired  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment; and  even  were  the  National 
Government  to  have  the  power  to  obtain 
a  higher  degree  of  achievement  in  an 
educational  system,  centralized  control 
is  too  dangerous  and  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  such  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  result  of 
a  course  based  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  the  conversion  of  free  men  and 
free  minds  to  robots  which  serve  the 
State  rather  than  individuals.  In  a  pub- 
lication entitled  "Education  in  the 
U.S.SJl.  ■  released  in  1957  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, there  appears  a  very  concise  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  condition  to 
which  our  educational  system  will  be 
reduced  if  we  follow  the  path  of  Federal 
aid  to  education: 

Soviet  policy  precisely  euumetates  the 
function  of  education  in  the  UJS.SJl.:  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  state.  The  state  Is 
preeminent.  To  Its  full  development  every 
person  Is  expected  to  contribute  his  best 
efforts  as  his  primary  obligation.  The 
growth  and  development  of  bis  own  Indi- 
viduality are  of  secondary  Importance. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  will  authorize  the 
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paving  of  a  four-lane  expressway  to  slav- 
ery for  the  American  people. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  con- 
trol will  accompany  any  grants  from  the 
National  Government  to  public  educa- 
tion. Considering  thie  overall  effects  of 
the  bill,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bill  provides  for  a  minimum 
of  additional  school  facilities — and.  in- 
deed. p>ossibly  a  decrea.se  in  school  facili- 
ties— while  insuring  ti  maximum  damage 
through  Federal  control.  A  good  illus- 
tration lies  in  the  field  of  classroom  con- 
struction. 

The  Office  of  Education  reports  class- 
room shortages  by  State,  and  this  year 
reports  a  shortage  of  142.100  classrooms 
throughout  the  country.  According  to 
the  proponents  of  tliis  measure,  one  of 
the  principal  purposes,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal purpose,  of  this  bill  is  to  alleviate 
this  classroom  shortage.  However,  there 
IS  serious  doubt  how  much,  if  anything, 
the  Federal  funds  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized by  S.  1021  wil.  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  whatever  classroom  short- 
age actually  exists.  There  are  different 
types  of  classrooms,  and  across  the  broad 
expan.se  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
a  classroom  varies  substantially. 

New  York  City  r?ports  that  its  re- 
cently completed  elementary  school 
buildings  were  constructed  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1,966  per  pupil.  The  present 
average  size  classroom  in  New  York  City 
is  30  pupils  p>er  room,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  a  classroom  in  New  York  City 
$58,980. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  the  average  cost 
of  elementary  schools  is  $978.16  per  pu- 
pil, and  at  the  Los  Angeles  average  class- 
room size  of  35  pupils,  this  averages 
$34,236  per  classroon. 

In  Georgia  the  Slate  school  building 
authority,  which  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
largest  school-constiuction  programs  in 
the  country,  reports  the  average  class- 
room cost  at  $13,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  there- 
fore. Mr.  President,  what  142.100  class- 
rooms will  cost,  foi  under  the  public 
school  system  now  adrhinistered  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, costs  vary  tiemendously,  as  is 
shown  by  the  spread  between  the  $58,980 
for  a  classioom  in  New  York  and  the 
$13,000  for  a  classroom  in  CJeorgia. 
There  is  a  difference  of  450  percent. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  cost  differ- 
ences are  attributable  to  higher  labor 
costs.  It  is  ref>orted  that  wage  scales  of 
the  major  building  trade  unions  are  10 
to  34  percent  higher  in  New  York  City 
than  in  Atlanta,  Ga  It  is  significant 
that  almost  invariably  the  costs  of  class- 
room construction  are  proportionate,  at 
least  to  a  major  extcrt.  to  per  capita  in- 
come. 

Upon  the  passage  ol  this  bill.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  wage  rate  for  the  construction 
of  schools  which  utilizes  any  portion  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  this 
bill  will  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Experience  with  the  wage  levels 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh- 
Healey  Acts  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  differentials  in  labor  costs  will 


be  substantially  narrowed,  for  the  wage 
scales  will  be  raised  most  in  those  States 
which  now  have  the  lowest  classroom 
costs.  No  State  will  be  immune  from 
increased  costs  because  of  this  provision, 
however,  for  experience  has  proved  that 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  maximum 
wages,  rather  than  average  wages,  are 
adopted. 

Neither  labor  costs,  nor  material  costs, 
nor  even  climatical  differences,  account 
in  whole  for  the  tremendous  variation  in 
classroom  costs  across  the  country.  The 
major  factors  are  the  extent  to  which 
specialized  facilities  and  auxiliary  class- 
rooms are  used,  how  spacious  and  elab- 
orate they  are.  how  well  they  are 
equipped,  how  economically  they  are  de- 
signed, and  what  materials  are  used. 
These  differences.  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  are  doomed  to 
extinction.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  written,  the  States  would 
have  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  a  plan  for  approval.  While 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  couits  from  the 
disapproval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  such  plans,  only  the  most  naive 
could  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  ac- 
quiescence in  the  preference  of  the  C6m- 
missioner  of  Education  on  classroom  de- 
sign will  be  an  easier  course — and,  in 
fact,  the  most  often  adopted  course. 
Tliis  would  be  a  more  expedient  couise 
tiian  the  alternative  of  litigating  the  dif- 
ferences of  classroom  design,  with  all 
the  attendant  costs  and  delay. 

The  result  will  be  that  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  from  Maryland  to  Califor- 
nia, there  will  be  a  classroom  design  so 
that  the  conformity  of  appearance 
which  marked  the  once  familiar  little 
red  schooLhouse  will  once  more  be  re- 
placed by  a  school  which  conforms  in 
design  to  all  others.  At  least  a  child 
whose  family  moves  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  will  feel  at  home  in  the  new 
school,  because  it  will  be  identical  to  the 
one  he  left. 

The  tragedy  is  that  fewer  classrooms 
by  far  can  be  built  under  such  a  system, 
even  with  tremendous  Federal  grants, 
than  could  be  built  with  State  and  local 
financing  and  State  and  local  control, 
as  under  the  present  system. 

Anyone  familiar  with  school  construc- 
tion, or.  for  that  matter,  with  any  type 
of  public  building  construction,  knows 
from  experience  that  the  higher  the 
level  of  the  Government  exercising  con- 
trol of  the  construction,  the  higher  will 
be  the  costs. 

In  the  April  1956  issue  of  "Womans 
Day,  '  there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
The  Schoolhouse  Fight."  which  de- 
scribed a  circumstance  similar  to  in- 
cidents which  have  occuiTed  time  and 
time  again  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  article  de- 
scribes how  the  school  officials  of  Darien, 
Conn.,  rejected  the  plans  for  an 
elementary  school- prepared  by  the  State 
which  would  have  cost  $1,615  per  pupil, 
slightly  more  than  the  Connecticut 
average  of  $1,519  per  pupil.  The  school 
was  redesigned  by  the  local  school  of- 
ficials and  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$986  per  pupil.  According  to  the  article, 
school  officials,  teachers,  the  community, 
and  the  children  love  the  new  school. 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Pederal-aid-to-education  proposal  be- 
fore us,  if  passed,  will  result  in  control 
by  the  National  Government  of  school 
design  and  thereby,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
school  classroom  costs  will  also  be  con- 
trolled; and.  as  with  everything  else 
with  National  Government  controls,  the 
costs  will  be  controlled  upward.  What- 
ever funds  trickle  down  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  to  the  local  level  for 
school  construction  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  for  classrooms  of 
State  and  local  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  some  may 
deny  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
specify  the  classroom  and  school  build- 
ing design  all  across  the  country. 

Even  conceding,  however,  to  such  naive 
presumptions,  that  this  control  will  not 
be  immediately  evident,  can  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  after  defects  appear 
in  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
in  which  Federal  funds  were  used  and 
complaints  are  raised  about  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  schools  and  special  fea- 
ture magazine  articles  play  up  those 
cases  in  which  lower  cost  construction 
provides  less  area  per  pupil  in  the  class- 
room— and  a  few  cases  of  leaky  roofs — 
that  the  National  Government  will  re- 
frain from  stepping  in  and  "protecting" 
tax  funds  and  taxpayers  by  setting  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  for  all 
schools  in  which  Federal  funds  play  a 
part  in  financing?  It  will  take  only  one 
juicy  scandal  to  provide  the  pretext  for 
the  most  sanctimonious  Federal  official 
to  justify  the  immediate  and  forceful 
Federal  control  to  prevent  such  future 
occurrences.  As  was  stated  by  one  able 
Member  of  this  body  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  in  his  mi- 
nority report  on  the  bill: 

If  the  camel  once  gets  bis  nose  in  the 
tent,  his  body  will  soon  follow. 

The  type  of  control  which  takes  the 
form  of  dictating  classroom  and  school 
design,  and  the  damage  therefrom  in  the 
form  of  decreased  purchasing  power  for 
tax  dollars  appropriated  for  school  con- 
struction— as  bad  as  they  are — are  the 
least  dangerous  ol  the  types  of  control 
which  will  accompany  Federal  aid  to 
education,  for  this  damage  will  but  re- 
tard material  facilities.  Unfortunately, 
the  other  facets  of  the  control  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  National  Government 
upon  passage  of  this  act  will  damage  a 
far  more  priceless  heritage  of  America — 
the  minds  and  patterns  of  thought  of 
the  youth  of  the  country. 

Mr,  President,  S.  1021  is  so  designed 
as  to  reflect  some  purpose  other  than 
the  assistance  of  educational  efforts,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  based  on  need  of 
financial  supp>ort.  This  can  be  amply 
illustrated  by  the  amount  of  funds 
which  would  be  allocated  to  the  various 
States  under  the  formula  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  For  instance,  the  Office  of 
Education  reports  that  New  York  State 
has  a  net  classroom  need  of  about  10.200, 
and  under  the  formula  incorporated  in 
the  bill  New  York  would  receive  in  the 
first     year     of     the     bill's     operation 
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540.652,380.  Texas  i.s  reported  as  nerd- 
:;ig  a  net  of  809  classroom.s,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  year's  operation  of  the  bill 
would  receive  $58,630,833.  Thus,  Texas 
would  receive  $21.84  per  pupil  while  New 
York  would  receive  $10  90  per  pupil,  al- 
though New  York  i.s  reported  as  having 
the  much  greater  need.  Indiana,  which 
has  kept  abreast  of  classroom  const luc- 
tion  and  which  now  has  .scheduled  for 
construction  with  State  and  local  funds 
all  the  classrooms  it  will  need,  will  re- 
ceive $22  781.255  m  the  first  year  de- 
spite the  fact  that  not  only  does  In- 
diana not  have  a  need  for  funds  for 
additional  classrooms,  but  also  ihe  aver- 
age teacher's  salary  is  $370  above  the 
national  average.  It  is  obvious  from 
a  study  of  the  formula  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  incorporated  in  the  bill 
that  those  States  which  are  having  the 
most  difficulty  in  meeting  the  needs 
which  arise  from  rapidly  increasing  en- 
rollments are  those  veiT  popular  States 
which  Will  pay  the  most  and  receive  the 
least  under  this  program.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  formula  in  no  way  considers 
either  th.e  widely  varying  costs  of  con- 
struction of  classrooms  or  the  index  of 
cost  of  living,  which  has  a  material 
bearing  on  the  sufflciency  of  teachers' 
•salaries. 

Mr  President,  it  should  be  quite  clear 
that  th*>  program  embodied  in  S.  1021 
is  not  designed  to  meet  the  criterion  of 
need:  on  the  contraiT  it  proposes  an 
arbitrary  allotment  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  which  could  well  en- 
cumber the  efforts  of  States  and  locali- 
ties to  provide  educational  opportunity 
for  their  citizens.  It  seems  incompre- 
hensible that  we  in  the  Congress  would 
knowingly  ignore  the  spirit  and  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  endanger 
the  local  control  of  schools  to  obtain 
what,  at,  most  will  be  a  vei-y  dubious 
addition  to  fir.ancial  support  of  public 
education 

I  The  real  issue  has  been  revealed  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  votes  on  amend- 
ments here  in  the  Se:iate.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  argument  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  lacked  the 
financial  ability  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunities,  but  that  the 
National  Government  does  have  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  do  the  job.  This  ar- 
gument ignores  the  fact  that  tax  reve- 
nue of  all  levels  of  government  comes 
from  the  .same  source— the  taxpayer — 
and  what  the  National  Government 
gl\es  it  must  first  take  The  ability  of 
local  communities  and  States  to  finance 
public  services,  including  educational 
services,  cannot  be  enhanced  by  spend- 
ing of  the  National  Government,  for  the 
funds  spent  must  be  collected  from 
those  local  communities  and  States, 
The  one  largest  encumbrance  on  the 
revenue  raising  ability  of  the  local  levels 
of  government  is  the  drain  of  funds 
from  the  community  by  taxes  of  the 
National  Government.  The  Senate  has 
had  tlie  opportunity  to  decrease  the 
weight  of  that  encumbrance,  and  in- 
deed, to  as.sist  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  in  securing  new  reve- 
nues, by  giving  credits  for  local  educa- 
tional tax  payments  or  by  returning  to 
the  States  a  percentage  of  revenue  ex- 


tracted by  the  National  Government, 
but  it  has  rejected  such  opportunities. 
What  can  underlie  the  preference  for 
Federal  spending  which  will  furUier 
curtail  the  revenue  raising  capabilities 
of  those  who  now  finance  our  educa- 
tional syst<'m?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  bill  will  render  States  and 
localities  more  dependent  on  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  and  additional  pow- 
er wifl  be  centralized  in  Washington 
thereby. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  a  program 
of  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no 
confidence,  both  in  the  individuals  in 
American  .society  and  in  the  concept  of 
government  under  which  we  have  pro- 
gressed so  magnificently  in  a  few  short 
centuries. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  final  passage  of  this  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  shall  be  affirmative — 
for  local  self-government  and  individual 
liberty—  and  agiintt  tlip  bill. 


SPACE  BONDS 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  proceeding.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage today. 

The  President's  message  rings  like  an 
alarm  clock  to  awaken  the  Nation  to 
urgent  national  needs  in  every  field; 
from  manpower  deployment  to  civil  de- 
fense; from  disarmament  to  radio  pro- 
grams for  southeast  Asia;  from  under- 
cover intelligence  activities  to  outer 
space. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  clearly 
more  urgent  than  others.  Nearly  all  of 
them  call  for  spending  more  money  for 
every  project  under  the  sun.  I  certainly 
do  not  agree  with  the  implication  that 
the  Congress  should  refrain  from  exer- 
cising its  own  independent  judgment  of 
the  Nation's  needs  where  changes  in 
the  budget,  whether  increases  or  de- 
creases, may  be  involved.  For  example, 
both  Committees  on  the  Armed  Services 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  ap- 
proved an  additional  $525  million  for 
long-range  bombers  for  SAC.  I  think 
this  increase  was  well  justified.  Con- 
gress would  be  abrogating  its  responsi- 
bility if  it  did  not  study  all  these  budg- 
etary requests,  old  and  new.  with  great 
care. 

The  President  has  also  decided  that 
within  this  decade  America  .should  at- 
tempt to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
bring  him  back.  It  is  an  exciting  proj- 
ect that  all  Americans  will  have  to  sup- 
port. The  cost  will  be  high,  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years, 
more  than  $200  per  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  sure 
the  country  is  ready  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  will  be  necessary. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  look  into  the 
possibility  of  issuing  space  bonds  to  help 
finance  the  exceedingly  great  cost  of  our 
country's  ambitious  space  exploration 
program.     Since  I  made  the  proposal  I 


have  received  a  great  deal  of  support  and 
encouragement  from  many  different 
quartei-s.  Only  yesterday.  Harold  A 
Timken.  Jr.,  president  of  the  National 
Rocket  Club,  launched  a  similar  pro- 
gram, independently  conceived,  but  co- 
ordinated with  my  propo.sals  for  series 
S  savings  bonds.  These  bonds  could  be 
offered  on  terms  very  similar  to  Uie 
present  series  E  bonds  at  a  nominal  rate 
of  interest.  The  National  Rocket  Club 
has  suggested  that  savings  stamps  bear- 
ing the  picture  of  astronaut  Alan  Shep- 
ard  could  also  be  made  available  to  stim- 
ulate interest  and  support  for  scientific 
space  research  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  type 
of  bond  offering  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  space  exploration  could  play  a  very 
important  role  at  this  crucial  stage  in 
our  Nation's  space  efforts. 

What  t)otter  way  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  thLs  program  than  through 
space  bonds?  They  would  represent  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  patriotic  men. 
women,  and  children  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  country  but 
who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  -so  dii-ectly. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  expect  that 
space  bonds  would  in  any  way  replace 
the  traditional  appropriation  procedures 
whereby  the  congressional  committees 
study  the  NASA  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment budgets  before  appropriating  the 
necessary  funds.  The  executive  agencies 
involved  would  still  work  out  their 
spending  programs  in  coordination  with 
the  Congress,  but  a  part,  if  not  all.  of 
the  necessary  funds  could  come  directly 
from  the  sale  of  series  S  space  bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  taken  up 
this  question  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  week  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  Joseph  W  Barr.  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary,  which  was 
frankly  very  disappointing  to  me.  Mr. 
Barr  said  in  effect  that  space  bonds  were 
impractical  because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  accounting  which  would  be 
required  in  their  sale.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  believe  that  if  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  capable  of  sending  a  man 
to  the  moon,  it  is  not  capable  of  devising 
a  simple  and  reasonable  accounting  sys- 
tem to  cover  this  project.  It  is  just  this 
kind  of  redtape  and  bureaucracy  that 
has  slowed  up  our  space  program  in  the 
past.  Rarely  have  I  received  such  an 
unimaginative  response  to  a  seriously 
advanced  and  widely  supported  proposal. 

It  is  because  of  my  firm  conviction  in 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  a  US 
space  bond  program  that  I  seriously  urge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
personal  consideration  to  this  project. 
I  believe  it  would  have  strong  nationwide 
support  and  spur  our  scientists  and 
astronauts  to  even  greater  achievement. 

I  hope  we  will  not  let  accounting  pro- 
cedures keep  us  from  reaching  the  moon. 
Some  red  ink  may  have  to  be  used,  but 
let  it  be  American  red  ink.  not  Commu- 
nist red.  that  first  writes  on  the  moon 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  made  by  Harold  A.  Timken, 
Jr..  president  of  the  National  Rocket 
Club,  and  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Barr. 
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assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
i-:T\TEMiNT  Bt  Haroid  a   Timken.  Jr  .  Presi- 
dent. THE  National  Rcxket  Club.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Mat  24.   1901 

The  United  States  has  made  Its  flrst 
significant  itep  Into  the  manned  exploration 
of  space.  As  magnificent  an  accomplishment 
as  It  WHS.  It  stands  only  as  a  small  stride 
when  compared  to  the  er.ort.s  which  mtist  he 
ahead.  A  race  to  send  the  first  man  to  the 
moon — although  not  y«rt  designated  as  a 
•race" — Is  beginning.  I;  «ould  perhaps  be 
iidvlsable  to  state  that  U  Is  underway,  for 
certainly  the  Soviet  has  already  started.  We 
enter  that  race  a  sizable  stt-p  behind. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  more 
mimey  for  space  programs,  singling  out 
manned  space  flight,  ultimately  leading  to 
lunar  expf>ration.  Top  space  experts.  Includ- 
ing MaJ  Oen  John  B  Medarls.  U.S  Army 
(retired),  under  whose  guidance  America 
launched  Its  flrst  satellite,  have  said  that  we 
still  have  a  chance  to  tx;  first  on  the  moon. 
Dr.  James  A.  Van  Aller.  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  calls  the  ide:i  perfectly  feasible 
technically. 

The  advantages  to  the  first  nation  to  safely 
place  a  manned  space  vehicle  on  the  lunar 
.'.urface  are  obvious.  We  most  certainly 
should  try  and  try  to  t>e  first  The  dollar 
cost  of  such  an  efTort  is  estimated  to  t40 
billion.  This  represenU;  an  outlay  of  9225 
apiece  from  each  man,  v.oman.  and  child  In 
this  country.  This,  in  contrast  to  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  12.25  each  on  a  na- 
tional per  capita  basis  for  Alan  B  Shepards 
15-mlnuie   ballistic,   suborbital   space  flight 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  Ken- 
nedy called  on  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
ask  what  they,  as  individuals,  could  do  for 
their  country.  We  believe  that  we  have  one 
answer.  We  propose  individual  support  of 
tlie  U.S.  space  program  by  the  men.  women, 
and  children  of  the  United  States.  This 
support  can  range  from  the  peimies  of  chil- 
dren to  thousands  of  dollars. 

As  president  of  the  National  Rocket  Club, 
I  have  suggested  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
C  Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  a  new  series  of  savings  bonds,  similar  to 
the  E  series,  be  Issued  as  series  S  l>onds  for 
space.  The  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  public  for  our  stand- 
ing in  the  space  race  is  clearly  evident.  Such 
a  plan  would  enable  everyone  to  indicate  in 
a  tangible  way.  his  or  her  desire  for  America 
to  gain  leadership  In  rocketry  and  astro- 
nautics. 

Through  the  use  of  savings  stamps  bear- 
ing Astronaut  Alan  Shepards  picture,  school- 
children could  also  participate  The  idea 
could  perhaps  even  spur  some  students  to- 
ward a  career  of  science  and  engineering,  an 
area  of  education  in  which  the  Russians 
are  making  giganUc  strides.  Such  an  in- 
vestment by  Americans  would  further  the 
economic  stability  and  at  the  same  time. 
Investors  would  receive  a  fair  return  on  their 
dollars.  Benefits  of  such  an  idea  could  be 
manifold. 

The  Honorable  Kenneth  B,  Keating.  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  has  proposed  jvist  such 
a  plan,  stating  that  the  idea  would  carry 
tremendous  appeal.  Learning  of  the  Sena- 
tor's action,  we  have  coordinated  our  plans 
with  his  office.  Counsel  which  we  have 
received  from  other  sources  indicates  that 
the  Idea  of  a  series  S  space  bond  is  entirely 
feasible. 

I  am  asking  that  you  Join  in  support  of 
this  idea.  The  National  Rocket  Club  Is  the 
appropriate  organization  to  foster  such  an 
idea  and  by  so  doing  has  again  demonstrated 
its  dedication  to  US.  leadership  In  rocketry 
and  astronautics. 


I  urge  that  you  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  Senator  Keating  or  to  n.e. 
at  the  National  Rocket  Club,  indicating  your 
support  of  the  space  bonds  program.  Tlie 
result  could  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
steps  ever  taken  in  otir  space  venture 

TTie  big  qviestlon  which  we  face  in  tie 
few  years  ahead  is  who  will  be  the  first  miin 
to  reach  the  moon — an  American  or  a  Rvs- 
bian?  The  answer  can  be  predicted  by  t.ie 
support  which  we.  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals,  are  willing  to  Invest  in  the  space 
effort. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury. 
Washington.  May  19,  1961 
Hon   Kenneth  B   Keating. 
US    Senate. 
Wanhingion.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating-  On  behalf  of  Sec- 
retary Dillon.  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of 
May  12.  in  which  you  suggest  tlie  possible 
desirability  of  olTering  to  the  public  a  s{>e- 
cial  issue  of  savings  bonds  to  be  known  as 
space  bonds,  the  proceeds  from  which  woild 
be  used  to  finance  an  expanded  and  accel«'r- 
fited  space  program. 

Under  present  Go%erninent  accounting 
procedures,  of  course,  money  received  frcim 
the  sale  of  savings  bonds,  lilte  money  re- 
ceived from  any  other  Government  borrow- 
ing operation,  is  placed  in  the  general  f u  id 
of  the  Treasury.  There  it  is  mingled  with 
the  Government's  current  revenue  receip'ts 
(prlmnri'.y  from  taxes)  and  is  available  for 
any  fxpenditure  of  the  Government  authcT- 
ized  by  the  Congress..  Thus,  since  all  Govern- 
ment funds  are  commingled  in  the  genei'nl 
fund  It  Is  not  possible  to  break  down  any 
particular  Government  exp>enditure  and  say 
how  much  of  It  was  financed  by  any  particu- 
lar tax  receipt  or  any  particular  borrowing 
operation 

While  a  plan  for  permitting  people  to  dt-s- 
Ignnte  tl.e  particular  project  or  projects 
they  would  like  their  savings  bonds  invest- 
ments to  help  finance  would,  no  doubt,  have 
promotional  value,  it  would  also  require  a 
tremendous  amount  of  accounting.  This 
would  be  true  not  only  for  the  Government 
but  for  the  thousands  of  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  who  sell  savings  bonds 
for  the  Government  without  compensation. 
as  well  as  for  the  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country  who  admin- 
ister the  payroll  savings  bonds  plans  as  a 
public  service  at  no  cost  to  the  Government 
I  am  stire  you  can  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  holding  down  issvilng  and  bookkeeping 
costs  In  a  nationwide  voluntary  program  of 
this  nature  currently  involving  the  Issuance 
of  over  85  million  new  bonds  per  year. 
However.  In  our  promotional  program  we 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  stress  in 
every  possible  way  the  importance  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds  purchases  In  helping  to  keep 
America  militarily  and  economically  strong. 

We  appreciate  having  the  benefit  of  your 
views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Barr. 
Assistant  to  the  Secreiori/. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    196 J 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  education. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  be  able  to 
support  this  bill.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
so  long  as  strong  provisions  are  made  to 
prevent  Federal  control.  I  find  those 
provisions  adequate  in  this  bill  to  in- 


sure that  State  and  local  education  of- 
ficials will  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  realize  that  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment preempting  an  ever  larger  share 
of  our  tax  dollars,  some  States  and  com- 
munities are  not  able  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional demands  put  upon  them.  The 
rapid  increase  in  our  school -age  popu- 
lation, and  the  extreme  mobility  of 
American  families  today  put  a  severe 
strain  on  the  State  and  local  tax  base 
in  many  areas.  Federal  funds  can  and 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  re- 
sources of  these  less  prosperous  localities, 
because  all  America — every  town  and 
every  State — should  have  an  educational 
system  that  will  prepare  its  children 
adequately  to  meet  the  challeiiges  of  the 
20th  century. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  I 
carmot  support  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
First,  the  formula  as  devised  by  the  com- 
mittee is  grossly  unfair  not  only  to  my 
own  State  of  New  York  but  also  to  the 
Nation  ais  a  whole. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
Federal  aid-to-education  bill  wliich  did 
not  give  any  funds  to  New  York  but  did 
help  only  the  poorest  States.  New  York- 
ers can  take  care  of  education  in  New 
York,  and  to  date  they  have  done  a  fine 
job  in  most  of  the  tax-supported  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as 
well  as  in  a  great  number  of  private,  in- 
dependently supported  institutions  A 
bill  analogous  to  the  depressed  areas  bill, 
a  bill  which  concentrated  on  the  ne^edi- 
est  areas,  the  depressed  areas  of  educa- 
tion, would  to  my  mind  have  been  a  far 
better  approach.  Ideally,  that  is  what 
we  should  have  had. 

But  ix)litically  speaking.  I  recognize 
that  such  a  bill  was  not  po.ssible.  Un- 
less every  State  got  something,  it  would 
have  been  too  difficult  to  gain  support. 
So  under  S.  1021  all  the  States  share 
a  part  of  the  Federal  jackpot.  What 
then  does  this  mean  for  New  York? 

New  Yorkers  pay  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  Nations  Federal  taxes.  New  York 
has  the  highest  State  income  tax  in  the 
country  and  one  of  the  highest  property 
tax  levels  in  the  country.  New  York  has 
the  highest  State  debt  of  any  State  in 
the  Union — $2^2  billion.  New  York  also 
spends  more  money  per  pupil  than  any- 
other  State  except  New  Jersey.  As  a  re- 
sult. New  Yorkers  are  more  heavily 
taxed  than  the  people  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

We  therefore  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
our  efforts  are  recognized  and  assisted 
in  this  bill.  Under  the  present  terms 
of  the  Federal-aid-to-education  bill.  New  , 
York  State  will  receive  $40,652,380  an-  ' 
nually  for  the  next  3  years.  Yet  New 
York  already  for  1960  pays,  from  local 
and  State  funds.  $1.6  billion  annually 
for  current  public  school  expenditures. 
In  the  next  3  years,  the  cost  will  rise  to 
over  $2  billion  annually.  In  other  words, 
this  much  publicized  Federal  assistance 
to  education  will  only  amount  to  about 
2 '2  percent  of  what  the  people  of  New- 
York  are  already  spending.  And  that 
figure  does  not  include  even  the  debt 
funding  charges  which  are  not  consid- 
"^red  a  part  of  current  expenditures. 
Moreover,  to  get  even  $40  million  in  Fed- 
eral assistance.  New  Yorkers  will  have 
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to  pay  nearly  $120  million  ^n  Federal 
taxes.  That  means  New  York  is  paying 
about  $3  to  the  Federal  GovHinment  for 
ev^ry  $1   it  receives  back. 

Yet.  even  despite  New  York's  position. 
I  could  still  support  a  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  if  it  did  provide  maximum 
benefits  to  those  poor  States  which  are 
makin.E?  a  great  effort  in  education  yet 
simply  do  not  have  the  per  capita  income 
and  tax  base  that  New  York  has.  But 
who  are  the  principal  beneficiaries? 
Under  the  allotment  formula  devised  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  State  of  Texas  has 
the  highest  annual  allotment — $58  mil- 
lion. This  was  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond .  Yet.  according  to  the  Office  of 
Education's  I960  survey.  Texas  has  a 
net  deficit  of  classroom.s  of  only  809. 
New  York  hf.d  a  deficit  of  10,200  class- 
rooms. That  is.  New  York's  classroom 
needs  are  12  times  as  great  as  those  of 
Texa.s.  Nevertheless,  under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  New  York  State,  although  al- 
together paying  19  percent  of  the  over- 
all cost,  will  receive  $18  million  less  than 
Texas,  which  pays  only  3  percent  of  the 
cost.  In  other  words,  inconceivable  as 
It  may  be,  Texas  gets  S18  million  more 
for  2  million  children  than  New  York 
gets  for  3 '2  million  children,  because 
Texa.s  is  allotted  $'21  84  per  child  as 
agamst  New  York  s  $10  90  per  child. 
Moreover,  Texas  has  no  State  income 
tax  and  no  State  sales  tax.  According 
to  statistics  prepared  by  the  National 
Education  A.s.sociation,  Texas  ranks  29th 
in  the  Nation  m  per  capita  expenditure 
of  State  and  local  funds  for  schools  and 
32d  in  the  averat-'e  pay  of  public  .school 
teachers.  Texas  ,ilso  receives  $14  million 
annually  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
I  do  not  think  Texas  needs  any  more 
h^'ip  from  New  York. 

After  Texas,  the  next  beneficiary  is 
CalifoiTiia  which  would  be  entitled  to 
$46  million  annually.  This  would  also 
be  in  addition  to  the  Federal  funds 
granted  for  .schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas,  which,  in  fiscal  year  1960 
amounted  to  $40  million.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  as  1  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  this  body,  California  al- 
ready get5  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  contracts  and  has  a  sizable 
number  of  vei-y  active  military  installa- 
tions where  Federal  funds  are  dispen.sed. 
As  of  1959.  the  State  of  California  had 
the  fifth  highest  per  capita  income  of 
any  State.  I  do  not  think  California 
needs  any  more  help  from  New  York. 

Mr  President  I  could  go  down  the  list 
of  other  prime  beneficiaries  from  the 
committee  formula  in  S.  1021.  I  could 
point  out  that  the  top  eight  States  bene- 
fiting ar'.'.  with  the  exception  of  Texas 
and  Nor'.h  Carolina,  among  the  15  States 
with  tho  highest  per  capita  income  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  States 
such  as  these — and  I  include  New  York 
among  the  eight— really  need  Federal  aid 
to  education  as  provided  by  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  constituents  urging  my  support  for 
President  Kennedy's  program  for  Fed- 
eral   aid    to    education.     But    this    bill, 


S.  1021.  does  not  represent  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  It  is  merely  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  foi-mula  of  aid  under  the 
bill  was  solidly  opposed  by  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee.  And  we 
Republicans  made  three  valiant  efforts  to 
change  the  formula  on  the  floor,  but  we 
were  steamrollered  by  the  huge  Demo- 
cratic majority.  By  coincidence  the 
formula  appears  to  benefit  the  States 
with  Democratic  members  on  the  com- 
mittee at  the  expense  of  .some  of  the  low- 
est income  States  in  the  country. 

Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
increase  over  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  first  year — 
$62.2  million  of  $184  million — went  to  the 
10  States  with  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee. Among  the  22  States  whose 
.share  was  increased  by  the  committee 
formula  are  Alaska.  Rhode  Island,  'Wis- 
consin. Pennsylvania.  Texas.  Illinois,  and 
■Virginia.  Among  the  26  States  whose 
shai'es  were  trimmed  are  Massachusetts, 
Colorado.  Maine,  Arkansas,  West  'Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee.  New  Jersey.  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York.  The  new  formula 
cut  the  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  of  course,  has  no  Sena- 
tors at  all.  so  sharply,  that  an  amend- 
ment was  introduced  and  passed  to  cor- 
rect this  particularly  flagrant  situation. 

The  formula  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee after  virtually  no  study  or  con- 
.sultation  also  counts  the  total  number 
of  school  children  in  a  State  even  though 
many  of  these  children  may  attend  pri- 
vate schools.  Yet  the  private  schools 
are  denied  any  assistance.  If  private 
.schoolchildren  are  not  to  share  in  this 
aid.  they  should  at  least  not  be  counted 
in  for  the  benefit  of  someone  else. 

I  supported  the  Javits-Cooper  substi- 
tute formula  because  it  provided  an 
equitable  and  effective  approach  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  If  it  had  been 
adopted,  I  would  have  supported  this 
bill.  As  it  is.  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
because  it  does  not  meet  fair  standards. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  by  the  defeat 
of  my  amendment  to  permit  a  court  test 
of  the  constitutionality  of  giving  aid  to 
States  which  defy  the  law  of  the  land, 
coupled  with  the  adamant  stand  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  he  will  not  withhold 
funds  from  any  State,  and  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  the  President  to  issue 
an  Executive  order  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  funds  herein  authorized  will  be  u.sed 
in  some  States  deliberately  to  perpetu- 
ate a  policy  of  racial  segregation.  The 
spoke.smen  for  the  majority  party  have 
insisted  that  under  this  bill  no  funds 
can  be  withheld  from  States  merely  be- 
cause they  operate  segregated  school 
systems.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  indicated  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  the  authority  to  withhold 
funds  from  segregated  .schools  or  school 
systems.  I  disagree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  the  judgment  of  the  majority  lead- 
ership on  this  point.  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  can  withhold  funds  from  State 


education  agencies  which  operate  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that,  even  if  the  Sec- 
retary will  not  act.  the  President  does 
have  the  power,  by  Executive  order,  to 
keep  funds  from  schools  segregated  by 
law.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  ex- 
ercise that  power  with  vigor  and 
determination. 

But  in  any  case.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize that  a  final,  deci.slon  on  the  u.se 
of  Federal  funds  to  support  segregated 
schools  can  only  be  made  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  reason  why  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  which  would  have  per- 
mitted a  taxpayer  to  bring  a  suit  to  en- 
join the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  using  these  funds  in  any  way  which 
might  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  amendment  was  rejected. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  indicated  his  belief 
that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  legislation  was  one  of 
what  he  termed  "collateral  issues."  As 
the  bill  now  .stands,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  a  taxpayer,  a  parent,  or  a  State 
can  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
build  and  support  segregated  schools. 
This  is  true  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  Boiling  against  Sharpe 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
maintain  a  school  system  segregated  by 
race. 

In  the  long  run,  this  lack  of  any  pro- 
vLsion  for  judicial  review — in  fact,  I 
should  .say  this  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court — may  do 
great  harm  not  only  to  the  cau.se  of  racial 
equality  under  the  law  but  also  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Schools  which  may 
be  built  with  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  act  and  which  may  be  earmarked  for 
Negro  students  will  not  easily  be  de- 
segregated to  educate  children  of  both 
races.  Once  a  segregated  pattern  is 
established  in  a  school  constructed  with 
these  funds  it  will  be  difficult  to  alter 
that  pattern.  My  po-sition  has  been  this: 
I  do  not  think  funds  should  be  withheld 
from  a  State  because  all  of  the  schools 
within  that  State  are  not  thoroughly 
integrated,  but  I  do  believe  that  an  in- 
centive should  have  been  provided  for 
those  States  which  are  actually  moving, 
however  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  it  is 
even  more  important  to  provide  for  some 
kind  of  judicial  review. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  just  today,  in 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress in  refraining  from  adding  more 
funds  to  programs,  desirable  as  they  may 
be.  The  present  committee  bill  adds 
$252  million,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  to  the  sum  requested  by 
the  President.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  follow,  but  violates  the  President's 
recommendations  as  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  needed  for  our  educational 
system. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  committee  bill,  S.  1021.  It  is 
not  the  President's  proposal:  it  does  not 
provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds;  and  the  Senate  has  deliberately 
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voted  to  prohibit  any  judicial  review  of 
its  coiistiLutionality.  Frankly,  the  bill 
is  very  disappointing  to  me.  and  I  oppose 
it 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  seen  some  interesting  disre- 
gard of  principle  during  the  progress 
of  the  bill  and  the  action  taken  on 
amendments  thereto.  The  very  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  profess  so  heat- 
edly and  so  often  their  concern  for 
giving  equal  opportunity  to  all  of  the 
people,  with  particular  reference  to  mi- 
nority groups,  have  made  a  remarkable 
record  during  this  debate  They  have 
de.serted  time  and  again  the  principles 
which  they  would  have  us  believe  are 
the  very  basis  of  their  dedication.  Prin- 
ciples are  things  we  fight  for,  and  we 
fight  for  them  all  the  time,  not  merely 
on  some  occasions  to  the  exclusion  of 
others:  that  is,  if  they  really  are  basic 
principles  upon  which  is  based  a  desire 
to  aid  human  progress. 

Lot  me  mention  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  liberals  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fight  for  their  principles 
in  connection  with  the  aid  to  education 
bill  which  really  would  have  produced 
.some  results. 

First.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Bush]  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  have  authorized  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  from  schooLs 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  mandate  to  proceed  in  good  faith 
to  integrate  their  .schools.  This  amend- 
ment was  decisively  defeated  by  the  very 
Senators  who  are  the  most  energetic 
leaders  in  all  efforts  to  encourage  inte- 
gration. 

Second  Then  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating)  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  whose  right  to  an  equal 
education  was  being  thwarted  by  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
This  amendment,  too.  was  decisively  de- 
feated by  those  who  repeatedly  declare 
their  dedication  to  equal  opportunity. 
Third.  I  myself  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  assured  that  no  school- 
child  would  be  denied  benefits  by  reason 
of  his  religion.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, one-third  of  all  the  schoolchildren 
in  our  major  cities  and  16  percent  of  all 
the  schoolchildren  in  the  Nation  are  de- 
prived of  benefits  under  the  bill.  How- 
ever, this  amendment  al.so  was  defeated 
overwhelmingly,  and  again  by  those  who 
profess  not  only  a  strong  belief  in  equal 
opportunity  but  who  claim  that  an  edu- 
cational crisis  exists  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  what  confuses 
me  about  these  actions  is  the  principles 
which  were  involved  and  which  were 
deserted.  When  I  hear  people  talk  about 
principles,  it  is  always  my  understanding 
that  they  aie  talking  about  something 
they  feel  deeply  enough  about  to  fight 
for.  These  are  principles  which  people 
take  unto  themselves  for  various  rea- 
son;?—reasons  not  necessarily  related  to 
their  oathbound  obligation  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  day  in  and  day  out.  But 
in  this  debate  htUe  or  no  consideration 
was  accorded  the  fact  that  the  Consti- 


tution gives  the  Federal  Government  no 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  States 
in  educational  matters.  The  fact  that 
the  bill  seriously  challenges  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  was  passed  over  almost  as 
though  it  did  not  exist.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  all  obliged  to  consider. 
I  suggest  that  the  only  rationale  that 
fits  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was 
handled  is  the  desire  for  Federal  control 
of  the  public  school  system.  In  all  the 
hours  of  debate,  the  great  need  set  forth 
by  the  bill's  proponents  was  not  demon- 
strated to  exist.  It  was  only  repeated 
and  repeated  and  repeated,  as  if  the  mere 
saying  that  there  was  a  need  would  make 
it  true.  And  now  we  find — as  the  bill  is 
being  readied  for  passage — that  the 
measure  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
need  we  heard  so  much  about.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cooper-Javits  amendment 
would  have  put  the  Federal  funds  in  the 
places  where  the  proponents  said  the 
greatest  need  existed,  and  this  was 
promptly  rejected.  Instead,  a  formula 
was  adopted  which  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $2.5  billion  in  a  helter- 
skelter,  catch-as-catch-can  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  about  the 
only  thing  the  bill  does  is  to  establish 
Federal  control  over  education,  an  action 
that  does  violence  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the 
States  and  local  communities. 

Mr  President,  before  the  discus-^ion 
on  the  bill  is  ended.  I  wish,  in  good 
conscience — in  fact. ''in  duty  to  my  con- 
science— to  pay  my  respect,s  to  the  mi- 
nority staff  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who  have 
contributed  so  much  throughout  these 
long  days  to  our  ability  to  present  the 
facts  as  we  understand  them.  Those 
men  and  women  are:  Michael  J.  Bern- 
stein. Raymond  D.  Hurley.  John  D. 
Stringer,  George  Wray,  Thelma  Blank- 
enship,  and  Carmel  Giancola. 

One  more  comment  before  the  debate 
ends.  I  believe  something  happened  to- 
day which  has  never  before  happened  in 
this  body,  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  exude  confidence. 
I  know  it  is.  as  we  say  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  a  lead-pipe  cinch  that  the  bill 
will  pass.  But  I  have  never  seen  propo- 
nents act  so  quickly  to  have  the  act 
printed  before  the  bill  is  passed.  I  have 
the  act  before  me.  It  reads,  at  the  verj' 
end : 

Passed  the  Senate  May  25.  1961  Attest: 
Secretary. 

S  1021,  an  act  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  on  frontiers 
all  my  life.  I  know  about  phony  fron- 
tiers, and  new  frontiers,  and  old  fron- 
tiers. I  can  spot  a  frontiersman  10 
miles  off.  But  I  have  never  in  my  life 
known  one  to  be  so  quick  that  he  could 
have  the  act  printed  before  the  bill  was 
passed. 

I  can  imagine  a  frontiersman  of  old 
picking  up  the  money  off  the  crap  table 
before  the  dice  had  even  been  thrown; 
but  he  would  have  been  shot  if  he  tried 

it. 

Perhaps  this  is  something  new  about 
the    New    Frontier.    Perhaps   President 


Kennedy  has  a  crystal  ball  we  do  not 
know  about.  Perhaps  he  has  looked  mto 
the  crystal  ball  and  can  see  all  the  acts 
Congress  will  pass. 

If  we  were  to  visit  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  perhaps  we  might  find  a 
complete  stack  of  the  acts  which  will 
pass  the  Senate.  If  that  be  true.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  need  not  stay  here  any 
longer.  We  need  merely  find  out  what 
the  Government  Printing  Office  has 
printed  for  the  New  Frontier  as  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  passed  without 
any  action  by  this  body. 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  approach.  For 
example.  I  should  Uke  to  know  how 
much  of  the  money  which  was  asked  for 
this  morning  by  the  President  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated.  Perhaps  we 
are  wasting  our  time .  perhaps  we  should 
go  home.  I  often  tl.mk  it  would  do  the 
country  much  more  good  if  we  did  go 
home.  But  now  we  obviously  do  not  need 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  because  the 
Government  F>i-inUng  Office  has  prmted 
an  act  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
education,  and  has  dated  it  May  25,  even 
though  we  have  not  yet  passed  it.  But 
evidently  we  are  going  to. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN      Would    the   Senator 
call  it.   perhaps,   a   profile  in  confident 
aniicipaUon?    1  Laughter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  call  it  a 
profile  in  overconfidence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  maRjkho  probablv  set  the 
type.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  know  my  position  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  Certainly 
one  of  the  interesting  things  about  living 
is  the  fact  that  one  has  surprises;  and 
the  information  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  has  just  now  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
comes  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  floor 
leader  of  the  bill.  As  soon  as  I  can  reach 
the  telephone.  I  shall  find  out  about  this 
matter. 

But  I  will  say  that  if  what  Uie  Senator 
from  Arizona  referred  to  is  being  done, 
it  is  being  done  without  any  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  floor  leader  of  the 
bill  and  without  authorization  by  the 
floor  leader  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  still  in  the  rumor  stage, 
although  I  have  great  confidence,  of 
course,  in  the  reliability  of  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
However,  I  must  confess  that  I  know 
nothing  about  the  procedure  referred  to 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  send  him  a  hand -embroidered  copy 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  "l 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
being  so  highly  esteemed  a  legislator  and 
a  lawyer,  would  never  do  that.  But  I 
suggest  that  my  friend  look  into  this  New 
Frontier.  It  seems  that  somewhere  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  there  is 
a  scout  at  work. 

I  would  be  happy  to  know  what  will 
come  up  next  on  the  agenda,  that  has 
already  been  passed.    I  have  some  bills; 
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but  if  they  have  ah-eady  been  passed, 
obviously  I  can  stay  at  home  next  week 
rather  than  come  here  and  rhampicn 
those  bills  here  on  the  floor 

Mr.  MORSE.  Asain  let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  know  just  how  all  this  came 
about,  but  I  surmise  that  after  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  last  nisht  some  mem- 
ber of  the  very  efficient  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate — and  all  of  us  know 
that  the  staffs  are  very  efficient — some 
member  of  these  very  efficient  staffs  evi- 
dently realized  that  upon  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  amend  the  bill.  It 
was  undoubtedly  concluded  that,  in  view 
of  the  remarkable  .=;upport  which  so  large 
a  number  of  Senators  have  displayed  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  bill,  throughout 
the  procedure  here  in  connection  witlyit, 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  have  the  bill 
printed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  first  copy  of  the 
bill,  as  thus  printed,  sriven  to  the  one  who 
has  made  its  printing  in  this  form  pos- 
sible. If  I  had  the  right  of  authorship, 
I  would  eladly  autograph  a  copy  of  it 
for  him.  Perhaps  he  is  the  man  who'  is 
responsible  for  thi,-  Certainly  the  one 
responsible  for  ii  was  not  a  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  because  we  on 
the  minority  .'^ide  would  not  have  had  the 
bill  printed  m  this  way  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oreeon  We  have  some 
good  bills  in  m.nd  but.  as  my  friend  well 
knows,  ours  would  not  provide  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

Mr  MORSE  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  important  bill  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  future  of  our  country,  in 
the  entire  field  of  education,  than  this 
one.  But  I  shall  find  out  what  happened 
\n  connection  with  the  printing. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  further? 
I   Mr  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  this  dav— for  that  is  what 
the  printed  copy  of  the  bill  shows — 
probably  we  could  proceed  to  take  steps 
to  vacate  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  already  has  been  entered, 
and  let  it  go  at  that 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  That  raises  an 
interesting  point  We  miL:ht  move  to  re- 
consider— m  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  in  our  hand.s  thf>  printed  copy  of 
the  bill  which  is  marked  as  having  been 
passed  this  day  by  the  Senate.  Obvious- 
ly the  New  Frontier  has  finally  accom- 
plished something  that  is  really  new. 
(Laughter]  Everything  else  the  New 
Frontier  has  pioposed  was  tried  back  in 
the  1930"s.  and  did  not  work.  I  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled "The  New  Frontier":  and  m  the 
first  few  chapters  he  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  rules'  of  the  Senate. 
However,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
that:  and  later,  when  President  Roose- 
velt tried  to  have  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
changed,  he.  too.  was  unsuccessful. 

But  now  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  have  been  changed,  for  we 
have  before  our  own  eyes  very  definite 
evidence  of  .<<uch  an  accomplishment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  re- 


ceived advance  copies  of  what  the  new 
law  is  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr    DIRKSEN      T  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  point  out  that  this 
practice  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  We 
have  a  very  efficient  enrolling  clerk;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon,  after  the  third  read- 
ing of  a  bill,  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  to  be  printed. 
Usually  the  bill  does  not  lie  over  for 
1  day  but  is  acted  on  immediately 
after  the  third  reading.  Therefore,  it  is 
sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
for  printing  in  final  form,  following  the 
third  reading. 

So  all  that  our  efficient  clerk  has  done 
is  to  follow  the  bewhiskered  practice  of 
sending  the  bill  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  be  printed,  following 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  expire<l. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  S>='nator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me  5  minutes  from  the  time  under  his 
control? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  now  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  conclude  by  stating  that,  effi- 
cient thouf^h  the  clerk  is,  I  do  not  think 
he  was  justified  in  being  certain  that 
the  bill  would  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
this  very  day.  May  25.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  not  had  that 
date  mcluded  when  he  had  the  bill 
printed  at  that  time. 


PRIVATE  COMMiriEE  TO  COLLECT 
FUNDS  TO  PURCHASE  TRACTORS 
TO  BE  EXCHANGED  FOR  CUBAN 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  my  office  was  deluged  with 
telegrams  protesting  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  lending  the  prestige  of  his  Office 
to  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  private 
citizens  to  collect  funds  to  meet  a  black- 
mail'demand  from  a  foreign  Communist 
dictator.  I  believe  the  unanimous  tenor 
of  these  communications  accurately  por- 
trays the  indignation  of  the  American 
people  over  any  yielding  to  the  infamous 
tractor"  demands  of  Fidel  Castro. 
Typical  of  the,se  telegrams  was  one 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Patrick,  news  director 
of  radio  station  KRUX.  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
The  text  of  this  telegram,  which  I  should 
like  to  read,  was  in  the  form  of  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  this  station.  I  now 
read  it: 

Five  bells  nng  on  a  UPI  wire  service  tele- 
printer. Bulletin  is  double  spaced  between 
letters,  a  common  occurrence  in  any  news- 
room— usually  several  times  a  day.  The 
letters  take  form;  words  take  on  meaning. 
not  Just  printed  meaning  but  an  Impact  that 
makes  you  wait  for  the  upcoming  words. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  contribute  to  the  Castro  trac- 


tor blackmail  deal.  An  answer  to  a  pressure 
move  by  a  dirty,  cutthroat  Communist  dicta- 
tor is  answered  in  the  afflrmatlve  by  the 
President  ol  the  United  States.  Before  nu- 
clear warfare,  before  aircraft  were  available, 
warbirds  that  so  far  have  held  even  the 
Russian  bear  in  check  chained  with  fear  of 
retaliation,  another  insufficient  government 
had  the  gall  to  ask  tribute  from  a  very  young 
United  States 

An  American  sloop  of  war  pulled  into 
Tripoli  Harbor,  and  tribute  from  a  baby 
United  States  of  America  was  easily  viewable 
from  shore  Open  gunports  in  the  side  of 
the  wooden  vessel — the  American  hostages 
wore  freed. 

Now.  Castro's  tractor  blackmail  Is  being 
honored  with  an  endorsement  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  It  also  became 
known  today  the  President  himself  appointed 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Labor  Leader  Reuther,  and 
Dr  Milton  Elsenhower  to  the  team. 

Mr  Pretdent.  why  don't  we  simply  ofier 
fiircign  ;iid  to  C.ustro  the  way  we  have  done 
to  other  countries  who  bare  a  few  discolored, 
weak  fangs  at  the  United  States''  Why 
not  offer  civil  service  right*  to  Pldel?  Why 
not  even  make  a  Government  pension  avail- 
able to  him  if  the  U.S.  Government  would 
condone  blackmail  in  the  first  place'? 

If  we  are  going  to  buy  the  lives  and  ih^ 
futures  of  Cuban  nationals,  why  haven't  we 
purchfsed  the  freedom  of  Catholic  American 
prie"?t.s?  Why  don't  we  free  all  those  Amer- 
ican troops  still  in  Red  Chinese  prisons' 
Why  don't  we  make  an  offer  to  Khrushchev — 
use  some  piece  of  America  to  barter  the  free- 
dom of  Americans,  possibly  B-29  airmen  still 
lield  In  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  World 
War  II 

Mr  President,  why  don't  we  stop  backing 
up?  Even  if  we  don't  prove  anything  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  least  prove  to  ourselves 
again  we  are  Americans,  afraid  of  no  man 
or  the  face  of  God's  green  earth  KRUX 
hopes  Arizonlans  at  least  will  not  be  black- 
mailed by  Fidel  Castro 

Job  Pateick, 
Sews  Director   KRUX. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  of  Monday,  May  22,  from 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  entitled  "Billions 
for  Freedom:  Not  One  Cent  for  Ran- 
soms": also  a  column  of  Tuesday.  May 
23.  by  the  noted  columnist,  Hy  Gardner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  May  22.  1961 1 
Billions  for  Frefdom;  Not  One  Cent  for 
Ransoms 

The  offer  of  the  Castro  governme  t  t>{ 
Cuba  that  the  United  Slates,  either  by  its 
Government  or  people,  trade  500  bulldozers 
for  the  release  of  a  number  of  rebel  pris- 
oners. Is  one  of  the  most  insulting  ever 
made  in  the  historic  dealings  with  hostages. 

What  it  means  is  that  supposedly  we  buy 
the  release  of  a  few  prisoners  for  mechan- 
ical instruments  or  tools  that  would 
strengthen  the  Castro  regime.  That  some 
of  our  do-gooder  liberals  have  fallen  for  the 
offer  Is  not  surprising,  but  it  Is  time  that 
the  people  understood  the  seriousness  of 
this  offer. 

It  is  brazen  blackmail.  It  would  set  a 
precedent  that  would  humiliate  our  country 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  If  not  our  own 
people.  Once  established.  It  would  soon  be 
used  more  and  more  on  some  other  kind  of 
a  pretext.  Rich  old  Uncle  Sam  will  al- 
ways come  across  with  money,  or  Its  equiv- 
alent, to  buy  off  trouble  temporarily.  What 
a  reputation  to  establish. 

Let  us  remember  the  occasion  more  than 
160  years  ago  when  Prance  was  In  trouble. 
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and  asked  us  to  keep  our  treaty  that  bound 
us  to  come  to  her  help.  In  leturn  for  the 
help  she  had  glvew  us  In  winning  our  In- 
dependence We  renounced  the  treaty. 
France  threatened,  we  answered.  "Millions 
Jor  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

Our  answer  In  this  Instance  should  be 
the  same.  Billions  for  freedom,  but  not  one 
cent  for  ransoms  Once  we  show  to  the 
world  that  we  can  be  blackmailed,  others 
will  try  it.  Eventually  we  will  have  to  stop 
it.    The  best  way  Is  to  stop  it  right  now. 

If  President  Kennedy  refuses  to  stop  this 
incident,  he  will  go  to  his  conference  with 
Khrushchev  In  Vienna  with  a  greatly  weak- 
ened prestige  A  man  like  Khrushchev  will 
5corn  such  a  surrender  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  ptwslbly  encourage  him  to  show  such 
contempt  when  he  talks  with  our  President 

This  is  no  time  for  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  show  anything  that  can  be  In- 
terpreted as  weakness 

|Hy  Gardner  Calling,  Tueaday.  May  23.  1961 1 
Touching   An    Bases 

Its  an  Ironic  coincidence  that,  of  all 
things,  Castro  designated  bulldozers  as  the 
form  of  ransom  to  free  rebel  prisoners.  For 
the  very  name  came  from  an  old  expression, 
predating  the  Invention  of  the  motorized 
machine,  meaning  bullying  You  slUI  hear 
it  used  in  TV  movies  where  the  hero  says 
to  the  bully,    "Don't  try  to  bulldoze  me." 

I  suppose  Mrs  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Dr 
.Milton  Elsenhower,  and  Walter  Reuther  know 
what  they're  doing  In  supporting  a  public 
tund  to  subsidize  the  purchase  of  the  500 
bulldozers.  But  if  you  want  a  private 
opinion  wed  rather  chip  in  our  few  dollars  to 
help  erect  a  permanent  memorial  on  the 
prostrate  hulk  of  the  battleship  Arizona  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  sympathU.e  with  the  plight 
of  the  Cuban  prisoners,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  war.  I  don't  go  along 
with  blackmail;  you  never  finish  paying  It 
and  the  best  way  '■    :f<"i  ■•  is  not  to  start. 


THE  DANGER  OF  HOLI3ING  CONFER- 
ENCES WITH   KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  on 
a  different  subject,  but  one  which  is  also 
related  to  our  foreign  pwlicy.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial,  from  the  May  21 
Arizona  Repubhc.  entitled  "Retreat  or 
Victory.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retreat  o«  Victory? 

President  Kennedy  Is  climbing  to  the  sum- 
mit. Unless  he  intends  to  change  radically 
present  American  foreign  policy  before  this 
conference,  we  predict  that  Jack  will  fall 
down  and  break  his  crown  and  well  come 
tumbling  after.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  President  will  not  repeat  the  exact 
same  experiences  of  Prefidents  Roosevfelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower  at  their  various 
summits  with  Stalin  and  Khrushchev. 

We  don't  know  whether  Khrushchev  will 
offer  the  President  the  carrot  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness or  the  stick  of  threat  and  bluff. 
There  may  be  another  spirit  of  Vienna  to  re- 
place the  previous  spirits  of  Geneva  and 
Camp  David.  Or  there  may  be  another  ses- 
sion of  Insults  and  vulgarities  such  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  suffered  In  silence  at  Paris. 
But  It  will  be  one  or  the  other — unless  the 
President  Intends  to  take  tr  e  offensive  to  the 
enemy.  Khrushchev  Is  a  thorough  student 
of  the  Pavlovlan  theory  ol  conditioned  re- 
sponses by  giving  and  withholding  poodies 

If  the  President,  Adlal  Stevenson  (a  sum- 
mit fan)    nnd   r>an  Rusk  really  believe  that 


another  test  of  Soviet  intentions  to  help  clear 
up  major  outstanding  East-West  problems 
win  produce  benefits  to  the  United  States, 
they  are  in  for  a  disillusioning  experience. 
If  they  really  think  that  a  new  summit  will 
produce  any  lasting  agreement  on  any  sub- 
ject from  disarmament  to  Vietnam,  they 
have  blinded  themselves  to  the  lessons  of  paf  t 
experience.  Khrushchev  will,  one  way  or  the 
other,  score  another  victory  for  communism. 

After  all,  the  President  will  be  going  to 
this  conference  after  Just  suffering  two  major 
defeats — in  Cuba  and  Laos.  Twice  he  has 
talked  tough  and  done  nothing  Talking 
tough  again— without  making  It  perfectly 
clear  that  he  Intends  to  do  something  to  bacK 
It  up — will  only  make  Khrushchev  merry. 
What  counts  in  dealing  with  Communists  is 
action,  not  talk  In  the  past  it  has  been 
they  who  have  acted  and  we  who  have 
talked     and  they  have  won  and  we  have  lost. 

But  suppose  the  President  should  decide 
to  change  the  rules  for  the  summit  this  time. 
Suppose  he  should  suddenly  take  the  diplo- 
matic offensive  against  the  Communist  en- 
emy 

Suppose  he  were  to  leave  Stevenson.  Rusk, 
and  Bowles  home  and  take  with  him  to  Vien- 
na the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Genera; 
Lemnitzer,  Admiral  Burke  of  the  Navy.  Gen- 
eral Decker  of  the  Army.  General  White  ol 
the  Air  Force,  and  General  Shoup  of  the 
U.S.  Marines. 

Then  suppose  the  President  presented 
Khrushchev  with  the  following  proposition. 
The  United  States  will  discuss  outstanding 
differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
Soviet  Union  honors  its  past  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  First  they  must  fulfill 
their  agreement  made  at  the  first  Eisen- 
hower summit  to  unify  Germany  by  free 
elections  Next  they  must  honor  their  agree- 
ment to  permit  free  elections  In  all  Balkan 
countries  and  Poland  Next  they  must  ad- 
here to  the  charter  ol  the  United  Nations 
and  suspend  all  aid  to  aggressive  forces  seek- 
ing to  lAerihrow  established  governments  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  Next  they 
must  recognize  the  time-honored  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  end  all  aid  and  pressure  on 
Cuba.  Next  they  must  live  up  to  the  treaty 
of  recognition  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  slop  all  aid  and  support  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States 

Of  course.  Khrushchev  will  not  agree.  But 
that  makes  no  difference.  He  will  now  know 
our  intentions.  He  will  know  we  do  not  in- 
tend any  more  surrenders  but  do  intend  to 
force  him  into  retreat.  He  will  suddenly  be 
on  the  diplomatic  defensive  for  the  first 
time  since  American  troops  landed  in  Leb- 
anon. 

If  Klirushchev  talks  tough  at  hearing  these 
demands,  the  President  should  treat  him  as 
Vice  President  Nixon  treated  him  in  Mos- 
cow— with  icy  politeness  and  uncompromis- 
ing firmness.  He  should  tell  the  Soviet  dicta- 
tor that  instead  of  seeing  communism  bury 
us,  we  Intend  to  see  all  captive  nations  free 
from  Communist  masters.  He  should  also 
add  that  he  expects  to  see  Khrushchev's 
grandchildren  live  in  freedom. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
flanked  by  his  military  commanders,  were  to 
take  such  a  jxaition.  it  would  electrify  the 
world.  It  would  light  again  the  torch  of 
liberty  that  has  been  smoldering  in  the 
dust  since  the  Korean  war.  The  hearts  of 
the  American  people  would  be  lifted  in  pride 
and  courage  and  honor. 

But  this  is,  we  expect,  too  much  to  ask 
of  the  New  Frontier, 


HOW  NOT  TO  GIVE  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 


from  the  May  16  issue  of  the  Arizona 
Flepublic  The  article  is  entitled  "Cha- 
con Tells  How  Not  To  Give  Aid." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chacon  Tells  How  Not  To  Give  Aid 

Tucson.— The  United  States  was  told  how 
not  to  disperse  foreign  aid  yesterday. 

The  advice  was  given  by  Eugenio  Maclel 
Chacon,  newspaperman,  printer,  and  farmer 
ol  Pesquerira.  Brazil.  He  visited  Tucson  as 
a  participant  In  the  foreign  leader  program 
of  the  US    State  Department 

The  wrong  kind  ol  aid,  he  said.  Can  be 
compared  to  a  drunken  Texas  cowboy  who 
bangs  his  fist  on  the  bar  and  shouts  'drint:s 
for  everybody  In  the  house — on  me  ' 

"Some  patrons  who  are  perhaps  sober, 
laugh  and  say.  Why  not:  hell  never  miss 
It     He's  a  fool,  but  It  is  free.' 

"When  foreign  aid  takes  that  turn,  it 
winds  up  making  enemies,  not  friends,  for 
the  United  States. 

"It  is  like  when  the  drunken  cowboy  runs 
out  of  funds,  and  the  patrons  of  his  gener- 
osity turn  on  him.  and  he  gets  thrown  ovit 
of  the  saloon. 

"In  Brazil  we  want  a  lot  from  the  United 
States,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  what  we  do 
not  want. 

"We  don't  want  free  spending  of  funds 
foolishly. 

"We  don't  want  charity. 
We  want  to  be  investigated  Just  as  your 
banker  investigates  you  when   you    ask    for 
:.  loan. 

We  want  Americans  to  invest  wisely  with 
U3.  in  plants,  dams,  and  agrlcviltural  devel- 
opment. We  want  them  to  make  a  fair 
profit,  to  get  their  money  back,  and  to  deal 
with  us  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

"But  please,  don't  send  us  the  drinks  for 
e\erybody'  types  " 


JACQUELINE  COCHRAN 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  Harvard  by  one  of  America's 
most  famous  women,  Jacqueline  Coch- 
ran, noted  first  for  her  ability  in  the 
air,  and  also  noted  for  her  ability  in 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jacqueline  Cochran 

You  here  at  Harvard  and  I  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  different  sy.stems  of  education.  My 
school  was  more  like  Oxford  I  understand 
at  Oxford,  at  least  for  the  Rhodes  scholars, 
classrooms  are  pretty  well  dispensed  with. 
The  students  are  on  their  own  absorbing 
knowledge  from  a  varying  array  of  avail- 
able lecturers  and  then  on  examination  day 
pass  or  fall  according  to  their  merits.  Of 
course  this  may  be  only  rumor  or  hearsay 
because  I  have  nevei^been  to  Oxford. 

My  school  is  affectionately  referred  to  by 
the  highbrows  as  collegio  ictiuum  duro- 
rum.  My  alma  mater  dispenses  with  cap 
and  gown  and  books  and  never  gives  a 
sheepskin  diploma.  The  motto  of  my  school 
should  be  recited  every  night  and  sometimes 
more  often.  It  is  "Illegitimus  Non  Car- 
borundum.'" We  have  many  graduates  but 
the  number  in  recent  years  has  decreased 
due  to  certain  of  our  State  laws  dealing  with 
compulsory  education. 

The  seal  of  our  school  varied  from  cam- 
pus to  campus  but  always  had  the  same 
three  essentials,  the  black  eye,  the  bloody 
nose  and  the  flexed  muscles. 
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I  I  can  tell  from  the  look  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  you  that  you  have  forgotten  your 
Latin  So  I  will  tell  you  that  collegfo  Ictlu- 
um  diirorum  translates  as  the  schcol  r,f  hard 
knocks  and   that  Ulegltlmus   non   c  irborun- 

dum     translates     as     Don  t     let     the     

get  you  d'.wu. 

The  fact  Is  that  beyond  the  third  grade  I 
never  attended  ar.v  school  except  collegio 
Ictiuum  durorum  The  hard  way  to  ac- 
c  implish  anything  seems  to  be  somewhat 
In  disgrace  today  in  favor  of  the  lush  easy 
life.  Therefore  It  may  be  presumption  for 
me   to    address   you      But    my    very   old    and 

C teemed  wartime  frier.d.  General  Doriot, 
ked  '.'ir  it  s  j  I  am  going  to  call  the  shota 
as  I  see  them. 

You  have  trobab^v  been  considering  such 
things  as  margin  of  pr  ifit.  That's  all  very 
well  and  truly  capitalistic.  But  If  the  mar- 
gin disappears  there  is  no  proht  to  consider. 
At  that  point  the  spawn  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Lonm  can  shout  hurrah  and  Khrushchev 
can  say  I  told  you  so 

Because  *-e  must  comp>ete  In  Interna- 
t.  :\a\  marke'.s  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  our 
manufactured  goods,  profits  will  disappear 
unless  we  keep  otir  costs  below  the  costs  of 
our  Communist  com.petitijrs. 

And  it  s  about  some  of  these  things  that 
I  will  speak  today. 

Back  about  the  time  President  Kennedy 
and  most  jf  his  associates  in  this  administra- 
tion were  graduating  from  college,  my  hus- 
band, Floyd  Odium,  delivered  the  commence- 
ment addre-s  at  a  college  in  Michigan, 
World  War  II  was  bemg  waged  and  I  was  in 
England  at  the  time  flying  for  the  British. 
Among  other  things  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  peace  treaty  will  usher  In  a  period 
of  adjustment  and  reconstruction  that  will 
be  difficult  in  the  extreme.  There  will  be 
new  political  philosophies.  The  old  eco- 
nomic foundations  upon  which  we  relied 
before  the  war  will  be  gone.  New  super- 
structures of  society,  trade,  and  finance  will 
have  to  be  built.  The  task  will  be  to  see  that 
they  are  not  built  on  quicksand." 

I  think  my  husband  said  a  mouthful  by 
the  way  of  accurate  forecast  It  is  evident 
that  the  population  of  the  earth  Is  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  turmoil  almost  to  the 
point  of  explosion.  Berlin.  Laos,  the  Congo 
and  Cuba  are  only  current  examples.  We 
have  the  ferment  also  right  here  at  home. 
Perhaps  people  while  searching  for  new  hori- 
zons have  lost  their  bearings  with  respect  to 
the  old  horizons  like,  for  example,  the  Con- 
stitution of  Che  United  States.  I  think  that 
Constitution  embraced  the  right  to  strike  out 
on  one's  own,  to  take  a  risk  and  to  profit  by 
such  ri.sk  If   the  venture  proves  successful. 

We  like  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living.  How  did  this  come  about 
and  what  are  we  doing  to  hold  our  cham- 
pionship? One  of  my  fellow  Alumni,  a  re- 
spected Demcxrat  in  his  day,  the  late  Al 
Smith,  used  to  say  "Let's  look  at  the  rec- 
ord." .\r.d  th.r  s  '*hat  I  propose  to  do  right 
now. 

Thl.s  Nation  of  ours  became  the  wealthiest 
nation  wit.T  the  highest  standard  of  living 
because  of  a  combination  of  a  few  things. 
We  had  Immen.^e  areas  of  idle  fertile  land 
from  which  to  get  timber  and  crops  and  that 
land  was  available  to  practically  any  Indi- 
vidual with  Initiative  and  enterprise  enough 
to  settle  on  it.  Under  the  surface  of  that 
land  we  had  an  abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  oU  and  other  minerals.  These 
resources  were  also  available  to  the  Indi- 
vidual for  the  asking  if  he  followed  it  up 
energetically.  Along  with  these  natural  re- 
sources, we  had,  and  above  all,  the  energy  of 
rugged  and  bold  men.  feeling  the  Invigorat- 
ing air  of  freedom  and  Individualism  In  a 
New  World.  The  Industrial  age  waa  born 
when  we  were  Just  moving  into  our  prime  In 
wide  open  free  and  individu.ilistic  America, 


With  the  natural  resources  at  hand  and  the 
application  of  human  energy,  we  formed  the 
machines  and  tools  and  factories  and  we 
took  the  lead  among  all  nations  of  the  earth 
in  Industrial  production. 

You  will  find  that  the  amount  of  mechan- 
ical energy  used  per  capita  Is  the  true  meas- 
ure of  each  ration's  standard  of  living.  We 
far  outstrip  other  nations  In  this  resjject. 

But  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  times  are  chang- 
ing. Our  natural  resources  have  been 
depleted  to  a  great  extent.  Other  countries 
now  hold  the  lead  over  us  as  to  reserves  of 
oil,  gold  and  some  other  metals.  Including 
uranium.  Some  other  nations  are  increas- 
ing the  use  of  mechanical  energy  per  capita 
faster  than  we  are.  And  this  may  become 
so  even  to  a  greater  degree  In  the  fairly  near 
future  because  a  very  small  amount  of 
uranium  packs  a  very  great  punch  In  terms 
of  energy.  Uranium  Is  therefore  cheap  to 
transport  and  before  very  long  It  will  be 
cheap  to  use  for  fuel  any  place  on  earth. 
The  coming  cf  the  nuclear  age  will  mean  that 
we  have  lost  the  edge  we  had  by  way  of  lots 
of  useable  waterpower  and  an  abundance 
of  cheap  coal,  gas  and  oil  to  burn  under  the 
boilers. 

What's  more — and  what  Is  even  more 
Important — the  energy  drive  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  that  made  us  stand  out  as  a 
Nation  seems  to  have  let  down.  Productivity 
per  unit  of  wages  has  decreased.  That 
means  costs  of  product  are  too  high  and  in 
many  lnstani:es  to  the  point  where  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  International 
markets,  even  forgetting  a  margin  of  profit. 

I  live  In  Cillfornla  and  I  recently  saw  on 
the  sports  prge  of  a  local  paper  a  picture  of 
a  steel  crane.  The  caption  read:  "In  order 
to  construct  Dodgers"  new  ball  park  it  was 
necessary  tC'  Import  a  giant  crane  from 
Germany."  Why  was  such  an  Import  neces- 
sary? We  hive  good  steel  mills  right  here 
at  home.  C.in  West  Germany  build  bigger 
or  better  cranes?  The  answer  Is  "No."  Can 
West  Germany  build  cheaper  cranes  than  we 
can.  The  ar  swer  Is  "Yes."  They  can  do  so 
partly  because  their  plants  are  new  since 
the  war.  New  up-to-date  plants  are  more 
efficient  than  old  ones.  Otirs  to  a  large 
extent  are  prewar  vintage.  They  have  not 
been  replaced  because  under  the  short- 
sighted depreciation  policy  In  our  Federal 
tax  law  they  are  being  depreciated  over  their 
physical  life  as  distinct  from  their  efficient 
economical  life.  But  the  answer  "yes"  to  the 
question  whether  Germany,  and  for  that 
matter  Japan  and  some  other  countries,  can 
produce  cheaper  rests  even  more  so  on  the 
fact  that  the  workman  In  Germany.  Japan 
and  these  other  countries  turns  out  more 
product  during  his  work  hours.  He  has 
greater  productivity. 

A  belief  seems  to  have  taken  hold  during 
recent  years  that  there  Is  merit  or  advan- 
tage In  getting  paid  more  for  doing  less.  I 
am  still  not  too  old  to  fly  supersonic  planes 
and  I  well  remember  the  days  when  I  worked 
a  12-hour  night  shift  In  a  cotton  mill,  6 
nights  a  week  for  $4.50.  Mind  you  I  am  not 
arguing  In  favor  of  12  hours  or  low  wages, 
I'm  only  calling  attention  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  spelled 
"w-o-r-k."  Whatever  pay  one  gets  In 
Industry  comes  from  production.  Pay  must 
In  the  very  nattire  of  things  be  related  to 
production.  Otherwise  the  Increased  pay 
becomes  merely  another  temporary  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  program.  In  what  I  have 
just  said  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  worker's  hours  of  production  or 
creative  effort  In  a  day  or  week  should  be 
lengthened  or  that  present  rates  of  com- 
pensation should  be  reduced.  I  am.  how- 
ever, arguing  most  strongly  that,  while  a 
person  is  on  the  Job  he  should  give  his  best 
productive  efforts.  If  he  does,  and  all  his 
neighbors  do  likewise,  there  will  be  greater 
production,    more    things    to    consume,    and 


more  pay  to  buy  them  with.  If  such  In- 
crea.^ed  productivity  does  not  occur  our  for- 
eign markets  for  surplus  goods  will  dry  up. 
profits  will  be  reduced  or  disappear,  the 
Oovenunenfs  take  by  way  of  taxes  will 
shrink  and  Inflation  will  result  Such  a 
combination  can  only  end  In  a  deep  read- 
Justing  depression  and   general  catastrophe. 

About  2  years  ago  my  husband  took  oc- 
casion to  check  hoiu-ly  wages  and  hourly  out- 
put back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Such 
a  check  showed  clearly  that  whenever  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  does  not  keep  pace 
with  wages  there  Is  a  loss  In  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  almost  precisely  eq>ial  to 
the  gap  between  hourly  wages  and  produc- 
tivity per  man  hour.  In  other  words,  there 
is  inflation  No  one  has  obtained  something 
for  nothing 

What  I  want  to  see  is  even  higher  wages 
combined  however  with  greater  output.  Let 
us  have  more  pay  for  more  productivity. 

This  permanent  or  seemingly  permanent 
slowdown  by  the  American  producer  is  mul- 
tiplied In  Its  evil  effect  many  times  over  by 
reason  of  the  fact  most  of  our  manuf!>c- 
turlng  Is  the  result  of  factory,  naachlnes  and 
tools.  These  tools,  machines  and  buildings 
don't  hanker  after  or  need  a  7  or  8  hour  day 
or  a  5  day  week  Each  time  a  man  behind 
a  machine  Idles  while  on  the  Job  he  also 
causes  the  machine  to  Idle  and  the  factory  to 
idle 

Practically  all  of  our  goods  are  both  pro- 
duced and  consumed  by  people  in  the  lower 
Income  brackets.  This  will  be  the  case 
whether  we  have  democracy  or  communism 
or  any  other  form  of  government. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  regrettably  noticed  a  definite 
trend  In  America  toward  a  federally  con- 
trolled economy  and  a  socialized  welfare 
state. 

However,  let's  not  get  confused  by  words 
or  terms. 

All  of  us  often  use  the  words  republic,  de- 
mocracy, socialism  and  communism  and 
when  we  do  we  each  have  in  mind  a  certain 
form  of  government.  But  most  of  these 
words  are  used  in  different  senses  by  differ- 
ent pieoples  of  the  earth.  We  salute  the  flag 
of  oiu"  "Republic  "  but  also  we  refer  to  it  as 
a  democracy.  The  philosopher.  Plato,  some 
400  years  before  Christ,  outlined  what  he 
called  a  "Republic"  to  take  the  place  of  the 
democracy  of  Athens  which  he  thought  a 
complete  failure.  His  republic  to  be  con- 
trolled as  might  be  assumed  principally  by 
philosophers  like  Plato  was  In  fact  a  socialis- 
tic state  with  much  basically  in  common 
with  Russia's  and  China's  present  day  com- 
munism. Karl  Marx,  considered  the  father 
of  the  current  coaimunlstic  Ideolo^,  used 
the  word  democracy  in  his  writings  to  de- 
scribe his  suggested  form  of  government 
It  was.  he  said,  a  democracy  of  the  prole- 
tariat which  In  fact  means  a  democracy  of 
less  than  all  the  people.  .\nd  Khrushchev 
today  calls  the  Russian  system  democratic 
and  ovu-  system  of  government  imperialistic. 

So  we  must  go  to  the  real  meaning  behind 
these  terms.  Socialism  Is  nothing  new.  It 
goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  recorded  history 
Plans  to  share  the  wealth,  divide  the  prop- 
erty and  for  a  few  of  the  whole  to  control 
the  rest  of  the  people  for  their  own  good 
are  as  old  as  the  writings  of  man.  It  has 
been  said  by  experts  in  the  field,  and  I  be- 
lieve them,  that  every  nation  of  the  past 
has  had,  and  every  present  nation  has,  so- 
cialism Interwoven  in  its  government  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  This  Is  certainly 
true  in  America  where  our  Government  by 
constitution  looks  after  the  defense,  the  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people. 

So  what  Is  the  essential  difference  between 
American  democracy  and  Russian  commu- 
nism if  both  are  socialistic? 

Well,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Communists 
eliminate  private  ownership  of   production 
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and  distribution  Tliey  seel:  their  ends  by 
lorcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  or- 
ders and  the  destruction  of  the  economic 
force  known  as  capital  Imtead  they  form 
ii  new  controlling  clas.s  and  organize  a  gov- 
ernment not  of  the  pre\  lous  ruling  class  but 
of  a  new  class  called  proletnriat  This  they 
say  is  a  democracy  formed  m  the  image  of 
and  responsible  to  the  working  man — like 
Lenin.  .Stalin  and  Khrushchev  for  instance 
Instruments  of  production  and  distribution 
are  In  the  hands  of  the  State  which  of 
necessltylU  run  by  a  lew  of  the  whole.  Ac- 
cording v>  Marxism  a  profit  Is  robbery 
Workers,  iroductlon  and  government  must 
be  hand  Ad  collectively.  The  government, 
which  is  sxippoeed  to  obey  f\c  wishes  of  the 
proletariat  Is  also  supposed  o  act  as  a  hold- 
ing comf>any  for  all  means  oi  production  and 
distribution.  However.  In  ismuch  as  the 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  number 
only  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Russian 
population,  it  can  hardly  !:<•  said  that  the 
Kremlin  is  responsible  to  the  working  class 
a)>  a  whole.  Kremlin  memoers  selected  by 
a  lew  of  the  whole  tell  the  xspulatlon  what 
Is  good  for  them  and  they  take  It  nnd  like 
IT  or  else. 

I  say  we  In  America  are  moving  more 
and  more  toward  a  socialized  Slate  of  the 
tvpe  extolled  by  Karl  Marx,  even  though 
It  is  not  coming  about  a.-i  the  result  of 
violent  revolution.  This  transition  is 
marked  by  lessening  of  State  controls,  by 
lessening  of  freedom  of  action  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  building  of  centralized  au- 
thority In  Washington  represented  by  com- 
missions, bureaus  and  agencies.  These  bu- 
reaucrau  take  control  of  the  functions  and 
products  of  industry  and  commerce  even 
though  perhaps  not  title  to  the  plant  and 
tools  themselves  The  cow  Is  left  with  the 
owner  but  the  milk  to  the  extent  called 
for  by  regulations  Is  taken  away.  All  this 
centrallaition  of  authority  and  control  Is 
supported  by  a  high  and  progressive  income 
tax  which  was  one  of  the  important  planks 
in  the  platform  of  Karl  Mar  •  to  bring  about 
socialism  and  then  commuu'sm  in  capital- 
istic countries.  Remember  chat  when  your 
home  area  gets  Federal  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose, the  people  themselves  have  put  up 
that  money  through  payment  of  taxes.  The 
local  areas  are  only  getting  their  own  money 
back  but  usually  not  all  Df  It  because  a 
good  rake-off  on  the  deal  is  sliced  off  in  the 
process  of  getting  the  taxe?  to  Washington 
and  then  back  to  the  crossroads  of  America. 
This  rake-off  is  used  in  par:  to  support  our 
Goverrunent  bureaucracy  That  Income  tax 
Is  a  powerful  socialistic  tool  concerning 
which  the  people — and  I  mean  all  the  peo- 
ple Including  the  wage  earner — should  give 
more  serious  attention  The  highest  tax 
brackets  provide  practlcallv  no  income  to 
the  Government  but  have  Immense  social 
Impacts 

Compare  now  with  1914  t  le  year  in  which 
the  first  full  year  Federal  income  tax  was 
paid  Suppose  In  that  >ear.  1914,  your 
father  earned  a  gross  befon  taxes  of  $12,000 
a  year.  Such  a  sum  at  thi  t  time  was  ade- 
quate to  house  and  clothe  the  family  well, 
to  send  the  children  to  colege,  and  also  to 
set  aside  security  for  old  age  Today,  to 
get  the  same  buying  power  ifter  taxes  you — 
the  son  or  p)erhaps  the  j  randson  would 
have  to  earn  $55,000  per  year  That  equation 
takes  both  taxes  and  Inflation  into  account. 
The  tycoon  who  earned  $100,000  in  1914 
would  require  the  presently  unheard  of  pay 
of  $2,400,000  a  year  to  have  ,he  same  buying 
power  as  in  1614,  No  wondei  we  start  think- 
ing In  terms  of  take-home  pay  and  social 
security,  pension  plans,  soc  allzed  medicine 
and  other  like  things  built  Into  the  fabric 
of  a  socialized  welfare  sta:e  I  don't  see 
where  this  wage  earner  is  benefiting  from 
all  this.     Costs  are  going  up  on  him  as  fast 


as  his  wages  Increale      It's  like  a  dog  chasing 
his  own  tall  around  a  tree 

You  have  heard  of  Communists  and  So- 
clallrts.  But  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Fabians?  You  should  study  about  them  be- 
cause they  are  among  us  in  plenty,  even 
though  they  don't  carry  badges  Back  about 
70  or  80  years  ago  the  Fabian  Society  was 
started  in  England  The  Fabians  basically 
agreed  with  Karl  Marx.  They  differed  from 
the  Marxists  principally  in  the  matter  of 
violent  revolution  to  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sults "The  Fabians  believed  that  property 
owners  would  not  realize  what  was  happen- 
ing to  them  If  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  were  gradually  usurped  throuEh 
the  voting  process  Thus  in  the  end  the 
government  would  become  the  holder  of 
production  and  distribution  facilities  and 
thus  In  theory  at  least  would  become  resjKin- 
sive  to  the  working  classes  But  things 
wouldn't  work  that  way.  A  orroup  of  ruling 
politicians  would  take  over  The  Fabians 
were  willing  to  accept  ana  bore  into  any 
form  ol  government  in  existence  at  the  time 
and  by  peaceful  agitation,  subversion,  and 
penetration  at  the  polls,  and  with  the  legis- 
lators, bring  about  changes  in  the  purposes 
of  the  government  to  make  it  the  effective 
tool  of  the  Socialists 

The  Fabians  made  progress  in  America 
They  infiltrated  both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  Parties  with  their  ideas 
Norman  Thomas,  for  years  the  head  of  our 
American  Socialist  Party,  quit  running  for 
the  Presidency  with  the  announcement  that 
the  major  alms  of  his  Socialist  Party  had 
already  been  achieved  by  the  larger,  older 
political  parties. 

The  Fabians  or  the  descendants  of  the 
Fabians  are  still  at  work. 

Our  Government  is  growing  bigger  and 
bigger,  collecting  more  and  more  taxes,  en- 
acting more  and  more  regulations,  and  in- 
tervening more  and  more  In  the  economy  and 
In  people's  own  day-to-day  activities.  Let 
me  give  a  nonpartisan  example 

The  Democratic  Truman  administration 
spent  more  than  had  been  spent  previously 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  Republican  Elsenhower 
administration,  during  its  two  terms  In  office, 
si^nt  more  than  had  been  spent  during  the 
previous  history  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Truman  era.  And  so,  apparently 
irrespective  of  political  party  the  trend  of 
taxing  and  spending  goes  on,  and  apparently 
ever  upward  Our  national  debt  is  close  to 
$300  billion.  We  are  currently  spending 
more  than  we  are  taking  in.  Inflation  has 
been  the  result  In  the  past.  Inflation  will 
continue  if  this  trend  of  spending  continues 

I'm  not  much  of  a  political  historian  but 
I  understand  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
emerged  from  the  Conrtitutlonal  Convention 
back  in  1787  he  was  asked  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  drafted.  His  reply  was 
"Sir.  we  have  given  the  people  a  republic^ 
If  the  people  can  make  it  work." 

I'm  afraid  the  people  are  not  making  It 
work  With  their  own  money  they  are  being 
bribed  at  the  voting  polls  in  the  form  of 
give-away  programs.  Democracy  as  a  repre- 
sentative government  Is  being  worn  away 
in  favor  of  a  socialistic  state  by  a  process  of 
slow  attrition. 

TTie  essence  of  our  American  system  as  It 
was  conceived  by  our  Founding  Fathers  was 
the  freedom  to  initiate,  venttu-e,  develop, 
and  produce  without  interference  or  restraint 
except  for  safeguards  to  protect  similar  rights 
of  others,  as  well  as  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  one's  own  labor. 

A  form  of  communism  had  been  tried 
both  at  Jamestown,  Va,,  by  the  early  settlers 
and  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Both  failed  be- 
cause the  members  were  more  concerned 
with  equal  shares  than  in  contributing 
equally. 


Practically  every  President  right  down  to 
the  time  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  warned 
against  giving  too  much  power  to  govern- 
ment George  Washington  said  t.hat  gov- 
ernment Is  not  reason  but  force  and  a  fear- 
ful master. 

Thomas  Jefferson  placed  economy  among 
the  highest  of  vlitues  for  governirient  and 
heavy  public  debt  as  contrary  to  independ- 
ence. He  said.  "If  we  can  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people,  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they    (the    people i    will   be   happy." 

Woodrow  Wilson  warned  that  "The  history 
oi  liberty  is  the  history  of  limitation  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  not  the  increa.se  of  it  " 

Herbert  Hoover  said,  "Freedom  conceives 
that  the  mind  aixl  spirit  of  man  can  be  free 
only  if  he  be  free  to  pattern  his  own  life,  to 
develop  his  own  talents,  tree  to  earn,  to 
spend,  to  save,  to  acquire  property  as  the 
security  of  his  old  age  and  his  family." 

Even  Franklin  Roosevelt,  before  he  suc- 
cumbed politically  to  the  luster  and  trap- 
pings of  the  New  Deal,  while  still  Governor 
of  New  York,  said,  Washington  must  never 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  In  those  avenues  ol 
our  affairs,  naming  sf>ecifically  among  other 
such  avenues  as  conduct  of  business,  of  agri- 
culture, of  edvication,  and  social  welfare.' 

And  more  recently  President  El.senhower 
said,  "Every  step  we  take  toward  making  the 
state  the  caretaker  of  our  lives,  by  that 
much  we  move  toward  making  the  state  our 
master." 

Eleven  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy,  while 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  said,  "Every 
time  that  we  try  and  lift  a  problem  to  the 
Government,  to  the  same  extent  we  are  sac- 
rificing the  liberties  of  the  people." 

What  I  want  to  see  is  a  stoppage  of  the 
sacrificing  of  liberties  of  the  people  by  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  their  rights  to  wrestle 
with  their  own  problems. 

The  historians  also  tell  me  that  James 
Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  incidentally  a  Princeton  man,  once 
said,  'There  are  more  instances  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
gradual  and  silent  encroachment,  than  by 
violent  and  sudden  usurpation." 

You  people  probably  know  me  best  as  an 
airplane  pilot.  But  I  have  had  my  own 
cosmetics  business  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
started  it  from  scratch.  Therefore  I  have 
learned  some  of  the  problems  of  business  the 
hard  way.  Also  my  husband  and  I  operate 
a  large  date  and  citrus  ranch  in  California 
I  might  add  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a 
dime  either  In  cosmetics  or  farming  even 
before  taxes. 

But,  In  addition  to  all  this  I  have  been  In 
politics.  I  declined  the  Democratic  Party 
nomination  for  Congress  in  our  preponder- 
antly Democratic  district  in  California  only 
to  rim  2  years  later  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

1  was  defeated  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  It 
was  rather  frustrating  to  try  and  get  the  real 
issues  discussed.  Many  votes  turned  on  pure 
personalities  or  on  things  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  even  to 
the  people  of  my  own  district.  The  people 
who  have  studied  the  consequences  of  any 
given  action  must  get  into  harness  to  explain 
things  to  many  less  enlightened  but  honest 
citizens. 

There  was  a  wisecrack  making  the  circuit 

2  or  3  months  ago  that  the  best  way  to  get 
to  Washington  is  to  go  to  Harvard  and  turn 
left. 

I  wish  more  of  our  people  would  find  their 
way  to  Washington  by  going  to  Harvard  and 
turning  right. 

Education  is  the  most  potent  way  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life.  If  control  of  our  des- 
tiny is  at  the  level  of  the  voting  booth  then 
the  voters  must  be  made  to  realize  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  mark  the  ballot 
And  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right 
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to  look  upon  a  Harvard  gracUiate  as  a  citizen 
»-lth  superior  knowledge  and  with  p^wer  to 
guide  and  lead.  That's  why  I  am  haviiig  my 
say  to  you  today  I  would  wnlk  across  the 
United  States  on  my  hands  and  knees  il  it 
would  help  my  country  B-it  if  I  can  get  a 
few  of  you  here  to  preach  the  tarai.d  of  de- 
mocracy I  have  talked  alxiut  it  beats  walk- 
ing on  hands  and  knees  Im  not  trying  to 
single  Harvard  out  I  Just  happen  to  be 
here. 

There  are  many  schools  where  the  po- 
I'.tiCHl  gospel  of  our  Found: :.i<  P.ithers  might 
t)e  reviewed  and  perhaps  preached  to  the 
niultitudes.  If  we  have  such  a  thing  as  an 
egghead  let  s  have  it  hard  bmled  rather  than 
s<"rambled. 

I  see  where  one  of  your  Harvard  gradu- 
ates has  recently  recommended  to  Congress 
that  in  Federal  ttix  returns  the  so-called 
three  cocktail  luncheons,  hvinting  lr-"ge,  and 
the  yacht  parties  be  disallowed  a£  a  tax  de- 
duction. This  IS  designed  to  bring  m  more 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  m  various  ways 
M  be  good  for  tiie  eionom. y.  I  hope  this 
charming  and  important  graduate  did  not 
learn  at  Harvard  the  economic  facts  of  life 
behind  this  proposal  which  contains  some 
c.ttchwords  designed  to  sell  it  to  his  political 
customers.  I  wonder  m  which  one  of  his 
four  houses  he  thought  out  this  plan,  or 
maybe  he  did  so  while  flying  In  his  private 
airplane  between  various  points  of  residence 
and  work.  Certainly  the  mathematics  are 
wrvin^,  tne  economics  are  wrong,  and  the 
implication  that  the  great  white  father 
snows  best  about  tlie  details  of  business  Is 
rather  apparent.  It  seems  to  overlook  the 
mechanics  that  make  business  tick. 

I  thiiik  the  idea  in  this  graduate's  recom- 
mendation -A  as  to  limit  expenses  to  $24  per 
day. 

Now  if  the  Government  can  tell  a  com- 
p.my  that  It  can  allow  an  executive  or  em- 
ployee (jnly  up  to  $24  a  day  to  spend  on  a 
business  trip  It  caji  also  tell  that  company 
that  the  allowance  will  only  be  $1  or  any 
other  flg'ire. 

I  maintain  that  i  company  In  business  for 
a  profit  should  have  the  right  to  use  its  own 
busmes.';  jKlgment  as  to  whether  its  repre- 
sentative will  travel  by  bus  or  plane  and 
live  in  fli.)phouses.  m  teis,  or  flrst-class 
hotels.  I  have  many  people  on  the  road 
ft>r  me  a.l  the  time  I  m  the  one  who  must 
meet  the  payroll.  The  business  is  mine. 
Im  the  one  to  j'udge  whether  my  traveling 
representatives  of  a  first  cla^s  and  exclusive 
business  will  live  3ecou<l  chu-s  and  entertain 
.second  class  The  tew  cases  of  abuse  are 
trr.  i.il  Compared  w.-.h  the  jolt  that  such  a 
sociaiistic  procedure  would  do  to  our  Re- 
public. 

The  Fuller  brush  man  or  the  door-to-door 
cosmetics  salesgirl  h.LS  one  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  expanses  and  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  sell  a  dozen  %b  miilicn  airplanes  or  to 
'^pen  up  a  new  foreign  market  fur  our  do- 
mestic industry  quite  property  has  another 
necessary  scale  Imagine'  1.  .*  etTective  I 
Would  be  under  the  f  ^il^^Aing  circunistances. 
I  go  to  a  city  to  try  .tnd  open  a  new  cos- 
metics account.  I  have  a  well-known  avia- 
tion background  but  I  leave  niy  plane  at 
home  in  the  hangar  and  go  by  train.  On 
arrival  I  register  into  a  single  room  in  a 
second-class  hotel.  I  then  iisk  those  to 
•A-hom  I  wish  to  sell  my  products  to  come 
up  to  my  room  and  have  a  cola  with  me 
followed    by  dinner  at   a  drive-in. 

What  s  s^iuce  for  the  gtxjse  is  also  Siiuce 
for  the  gander  'Why  the  cocktails  and 
champagne  at  the  'W.'hite  H.u.se?  Why  the 
very  expensive  planes  kept  available  for  the 
President  as  well  as  the  Presidential  yachts 
and  Camp  Davids.  The  answer  i&  that  they 
pay  off  In  results  We  don  t  want  our  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive  or  our  other  Impor- 
tant national  representatives  to  be  second 
class    any    more     than     American     Industry 


wants  Itfi  representatives  to  be  second  class. 
And  we  don  t  vant — at  least  I  don't  want — 
the  Income  lax  law  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  substitute  the  judgment  of  nonbusinca* 
trained  governmentai  employees  or  tax 
agents  for  the  judgment  of  business  man- 
agemenc 

Also  I  think  the  mathematics  of  the  pro- 
posal are  wron*.j.  Lets  start  with  the  execu- 
tive who  Is  living  for  the  time  being  away 
from  home  in  a  two-room  suite  at  a  flrst- 
class  hotel  In  New  York.  He  chcK)8e8  to  give 
a  lunch  at  tht?  Twenty-One  Club  preceded 
by  as  many  c<  cktails  as  the  guests  care  to 
consume  up  to  three  and  followed  that  night 
by  a  theater  jiarty  for  which  a  chauffeur- 
driven  limous  ne  will  be  necessary  Half 
that  cost  on  the  first  go  around  conies  out 
of  the  compar. y  after  taxes  and  half  out  of 
the  Governmeat  in  loss  of  tax  on  what  the 
regulation  would  consider  plush  or  surplus 
cost.  But  now  lets  get  to  th3  cocktails.  I 
myself  don't  b<>lleve  in  cocktails  before  lunch 
but  that's  beilde  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  practically  all  the  cost  of  the  drinks  Is 
made  up  of  r>.'venue  stamps  that  represent 
payment  to  the  Government.  Grain  alcohol 
that  I  buy  for  use  In  cosmetics  costs  about 
$1  a  gallon.  Alcohol  In  beverages  costs  many 
times  this  and  the  difference  Is  mostly  In 
t.ixes. 

But  now  lei's  get  to  the  restaurant.  It 
makes  a  proflt  on  that  lunch  and  pays  half 
that  prorit  o\er  to  the  Government.  The 
automobile  company  makes  a  profit  on  the 
car  hire  and  pays  half  to  the  Government 
and  the  theater  also  pays  over  half  its 
profits.  And  o  does  the  hotel  on  lu  rental 
of  the  suite.  When  we  get  through  with  the 
count  a  lot  of  people  have  been  employed  in 
the  operation  and  after  such  costs  have  been 
taken  out  and  each  has  paid  his  tax  the  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  very  Uttle.  What  little  It 
has  lost  has  more  than  been  made  up  in  the 
continuation  with  attached  employment  of 
going  buslncHses  known  as  hotels,  restau- 
rants, theaters  and  car  rentals.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  a  lot  of  businesses  living  off  of  expense 
accounts.  Tt.at's  true  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it  Most  of  the  people  who  travel 
and  live  in  hotels  and  dine  in  restaurants  are 
moving  about  on  business  and  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  That's  why  we 
have  railroadj,  airlines,  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. One  might  as  well  proclaim  by  tax- 
law  that  any  phone  call  over  3  minutes  or 
any  telegram  over  10  words  Is  nondeductible 
because  plust.  and  unreasonable 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  that  individ- 
ual rights  aiKl  freedoms  are  t)eing  taken 
away,  I  haven't  tried  to  make  an  inventory 
of  all  such  wiys.  Such  an  inventory  would 
have  to  be  contained  in  a  looseleaf  booklet  so 
pages  could  be  added  and  changed  from 
week  to  week.  Edgar  Eisenhower— brother 
of  Ike  •  •  •  Inventoried  a  few  in  a  speech  he 
made  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  entitled  "Ter- 
mites in  Government." 

All  these  taings  move  us  along  the  con- 
trolled economy  road  to  make  for  a  social- 
istic welfare  otate. 

The  more  I  think  about  It  the  more  I  fear 
that  unless  scanething  Is  done  about  it  fairly 
promptly  au'omation  Is  liJtely  to  lead  us 
right  down  Ue  road  to  an  extreme  socialistic 
state. 

At  present  when  a  mechanical  computer 
goes  Into  a  single  organization  to  take  the 
plact  of  doz<  r»s  of  clerks  and  accountants 
they  find  Jobt  elsewhere.  Tlielr  ex-employer 
has  no  obligation  to  them  beyond  the  usual 
r.erminatlon  j)ay.  The  Government  perhaps 
then  takes  o\er  for  a  short  period  of  unem- 
ployment pay  But  by  this  process  of  auto- 
niatiou  It  can  be  fore.'^een  that  the  group  of 
employable  bat  unemployed  will  keep  grow- 
ing. It  is  poRsibiC  to  foresee  th.tt  b«;fore  too 
long  only  a  very  few  million  or  even  only 
hundreds  of  thousand."?  will  be  needed  In  our 
industrial  plants.     What  then?     Who  sup- 


ports these  permanently  unemployed?  Do 
they  get  Jobs  driving  more  automatic  con- 
trols? If  so.  the  output  win  be  tremendous 
assuming  the  availability  of  raw  materials 
in  the  form  of  natural  resources.  Do  these 
unemployed  get  paid  by  Industrial  compa- 
nies who  no  longer  use  them?  IX  so.  what 
company  pays  whom.  It's  certain  that  their 
support  must  come  from  production.  There- 
fore falling  some  workable  plan  Industry  as 
a  whole  will  be  taxed  and  the  Goveriunenl 
fiut  of  such  taxes  will  support  the  employ- 
able bvit  unemployed.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
these  people  capltalltts  In  a  capitalistic  so- 
ciety rather  than  remittance  men  dependent 
on  a  dole  from  the  politicians. 

We  are  In  an  age  of  great  scientific  ad- 
\'ance  Automation  Is  only  one  of  the  re- 
sults. The  decade  we  are  now  in  will  prob- 
ably t>e  known  as  the  scientific  sixties.  Op- 
eration Plowshare  Is  a  project  for  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  energy  Nuclear  en- 
ergy It  seems  can  level  a  mountain  or  create 
a  deep  water  port  or  dig  another  Panama 
Canal  with  Just  a  few  explosions  Men  will 
be  needed  for  these  operations  only  to  a 
.small  extent.  The  sclentisu  who  are  think- 
ing out  ways  to  do  away  with  the  need  for 
manpower  might  also  think  out  what  po- 
litical and  economic  system  will  follow.  This 
would  Indeed  be  a  great  present  day  project 
for  Harvard. 

I'm  not  talking  about  what  man  will  do 
with  his  Idle  hours.  That's  a  great  study 
project  In  Itself.  I  am  talking  about  how 
man  with  most  of  his  hours  available  for 
leisure  Is  going  to  be  supported  and  who  is 
going  to  own  the  tools  of  production  at  that 
time 

A  woman  from  the  school  of  hard  knocks 
probably  should  not  be  talking  to  you  this 
way.  I  have  posed  qxiestions  I  have  no  an- 
swers for  I  only  know  that  the  machine  age 
brought  the  same  problems  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  resulted  Every  one  of 
you  can  outdo  me  In  logic  and  In  an  array 
of  material  bearing  on  the  problems. 

So  I  had  better  stop  now  and  disappear 
quickly  out  one  of  the  side  doors.  But  I 
choose  to  stay  on  and  listen  while  General 
Dorlot  completes  tlie  last  class  session  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Prom  my  background  of  aviation  I  would 
like  to  make  one  closing  remark.  Since  the 
day  the  Wright  brothers  made  the  first  pow- 
ered flight  the  conquest  of  the  air  has  gone 
forward  with  a  great  rush.  I  have  been  a 
part  of  this  forward  rush  for  the  last  half 
of  the  period.  I  knew  Orvllle  Wright  per- 
sonally. I  knew  several  of  the  men  who  were 
In  that  first  group  to  fly.  Now  we  have  left 
the  atmosphere  behind  and  gone  uito  space. 
It's  very  exciting.  I  was  In  the  conUol  center 
watching  Commander  Shepard  10  days  ago 
when  he  became  the  first  American  into 
space.  We  can  very  properly  glorify  these 
astronauu  who  will  become  the  Wright 
brothers  of  the  new  space  era-  We  can 
very  properly  follow  with  Intense  Interest  the 
proposed  exploration  of  the  universe  to  stjlve 
lu  mysteries  that  are  billions  of  years  old. 
But  the  people  of  the  earth  are  still  pretty 
well  earthbound.  And  some  of  these  peo- 
ple— notably  the  Russians  and  Chinese — 
don't  like  us  I  say  therefore  that  we  should 
not  gaze  Into  space  so  intently  that  we  leave 
ourselves  open  to  a  knife  in  the  back  from 
some  armed  and  evil  prowler  who  has  crept  In 
oiu  back  dcx>r  along  the  ground  while  we  have 
been  viewing  the  stars 

In  the  matter  of  conquest  of  the  universe 
and  the  near-at-hand  danger  I  am  reminded 
of  the  drunk  who  was  standing  at  the 
crowded  bar.  He  first  claimed  he  could  hck 
anyone  In  the  room.  Receiving  no  resp<jnse 
he  broadened  the  challenge  to  tiie  town,  the 
State,  and  then  to  the  world  With  that  a 
fellow  standing  right  next  to  him  kn/x  ked 
him  down  and  roughed  him  up.  The  drunk 
when  he  recovered  his  speech  remarked  sadly 
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that  he  reckoned  he  had  taken  In  too  much 
territory  In  the  last  challentre.  The  moral  of 
this  Is  let's  also  be  prepared  to  t-  "te  on  the 
fellow  right  next  to  us  on  earth  while  we  are 
challenging  the   universe. 


GEORGK   \V    M^LONE 

Mr.  GOLDWATLR  Mr.  President,  the 
reeds  that  grow  along  ti  e  bank.s  of  our 
streams  wave  back  and  forth  with  every 
breeze.  They  never  grow  very  high,  nor 
do  they  grow  very  strong,  just  yielding 
to  the  winds.  They  n-?ver  contribute 
much  either  to  man  or  tc  beast,  for  they 
offer  no  shade  to  tlie  tired  or  inspiration 
to  those  who  seek  it.  Some  men  are 
like  the  reed;  they  wave  back  and 
foith  with  every  breeze  never  growing 
high  or  strong  nor  do  they  ever  contrib- 
ute much  to  man.  They  cannot,  be- 
cause in  their  waving  in  every  direction 
they  have  never  remained  still  for  a 
long  enough  time  to  be  able  to  know  what 
man  is  like  and  what  his  needs  are. 
They  ofTcr  no  inspiration,  for.  not  know- 
ing really  what  they  offer,  there  is  not 
the  strength  or  firmness  to  inspire. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  oak  is 
verj'  different,  for  this  tree  weathers  the 
storms,  never  bending  to  the  will  of 
the  wind,  but  growing  strong  with  the 
strength  it  must  have  to  withstand  those 
forces.  It  spreads  its  branches,  to  break 
up  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  tired 
may  rest  under  them  and,  in  the  rest- 
ing, find  inspiration  in  the  firm  strength 
of  a  creation  of  God  that  knew  all  its  life 
its  purpose,  and  never  yielded  to  the 
forces  which  could  have  destroyed  it  and 
Its  usefulness. 

Some  men  are  like  the  oak.  They 
grow  strong  through  life,  by  resisting 
the  temptations  to  be  something  to 
everyone.  Tliey  grow  strong  by  knowing 
where  they  are  going  and  what  they 
must  do  in  the  going.  They  spread  the 
cooling  shade  of  understanding,  under- 
standing gained  by  the  experience  gain- 
ed from  countless  encounters  with  peo- 
ple and  their  problems 

A  man  of  that  sort  pa.s.sed  away  last 
Friday,  May  19.  He  had  been  one  of  us 
during  a  long  period  of  his  life;  and  the 
firmness  of  his  stands  on  tlie  issues  about 
which  he  felt  deeply  received  the  praise 
and  the  admiration  of  all,  even  of  those 
who  disagreed  with  tiim.  When  he 
sF>oke,  he  spoke  from  studied  wisdom; 
and  today  and  tomorrow  and  for  all  the 
tomorrows  this  wisdom  will  come  back 
to  us.  and  it  will  remind  us — even  those 
who  disagreed — that  his  words  were 
right. 

One  could  look  at  him  and  see  the 
physical  strength  developed  by  an  ac- 
tive athletic  life  durirg  youth,  a  body 
toughened  by  bodily  contact,  by  the 
strain  of  serving  his  country  in  World 
War  I.  by  the  constant  battle  that  went 
on  daily  as  one  tried  to  make  progress  in 
the  early  We.st.  But  while  this  outside 
manifestation  of  strength  was  being 
built  into  him.  his  mind  was  developing 
its  ability  to  understand  and  to  perceive 
and  to  place  in  log:cal  written  and 
siK)ken  words  the  conclusions  this  mind 
would  come  to  But  tho.se  indications 
are  ever  obvious  in  t. io.se  who  possess 
them.     What  is  sometimes  not  so  readily 


seen  are  the  indications  of  inner  or 
spiritual  strength,  and  as  this  man  grew, 
so  did  these  most  valuable  traits  grow. 
These,  as  we  who  knew  him  best  knew, 
were  reflected  in  his  constant  kindness, 
his  devotion  to  his  family  and  his 
friends.  The  shade  of  his  friendship 
was  as  the  shade  of  the  oajf — a  spread- 
ing and  cooling  experience  one  will 
never  forget.  They  were  evident  in  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  and  for 
the  fieedoms  the  Republic  has  always 
stood  for. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  not  easy  to  lose  a 
man  like  the  one  I  am  speaking  of.  for 
there  are  not  a  great  many  of  them  liv- 
ing in  this  age  of  weakness  and  com- 
promise. God  in  His  wisdom  had  a  rea- 
son for  taking  him,  as  he  does  for  all  of 
us  when  oui-  time  comes.  I  like  to  think 
that  it  was  to  make  heaven  a  more 
pleasant  place  for  those  who  aie  there 
and  for  those  who  will  come  later.  If 
this  be  true,  and  I  must  believe  it  as  this 
truth  repeats  itself  whenever  a  good 
friend  passes,  then  having  to  wait  my 
time  to  see  George  Malone  again  will 
remove  the  dull  nothingness  of  that  hour 
and  replace  it  with  the  happy  thought 
that  George  and  all  the  others  will  be 
there. 


THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Piesident.  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  developments  in 
recent  years  is  the  criticism  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  who  are  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  previ- 
ously stated  my  confidence  in  our  top 
militaiy  leadership  and  I  reiterate  it  at 
this  time. 

I  have,  together  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress,  as  well  as 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere,  be- 
lieved that  the  unjustified  criticism  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  members  is  not 
of  a  constructive  nature.  Rather  this 
criticism  is  the  type  tliat  undermines 
confidence  in  our  top  militaiT  leader- 
.ship  and  this  imdesirable  result  i.s  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  such  criticism 
also  lowers  our  national  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  an  apprehensive  and  watchful 
world. 

In  view  of  the  grave  concern  which 
must  be  felt  over  these  attacks  on  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  mo.st 
pertinent  and  perceptive  statements  yet 
forthcoming  on  this  serious  matter.  I 
refer  to  the  statement  issued  to  the 
press  on  May  19,  1961.  by  the  distin- 
guished national  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Ted  C.  Conncll,  of 
Killeen,  Tex.  Commander  Connell 
points  out  that  he  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  trip  to  Europe  in 
which  he  visited  European  officials 
and  top-ranking  U.S.  military  and 
diplomatic  leaders.  So  deep  was  Com- 
mander Connell's  concern  that  he  is- 
sued this  powerful  statement  in  which 
he  points  out  the  severe  damage  Ixing 
done  to  American  prestige,  and  calls  for 
a  halt  to  this  criticism  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 


In  his  statement  Commander  Conneli 
pointedly  asks  two  very  profound  ques- 
tions which  are  being  increa.<^inply 
voiced  by  those  who  view  this  attack  on 
the  JCS  in  its  full  meaning.  Mr  Con- 
nell asks  if  this  criticism  is  a  deliberate 
effort  to  undermine  confidence  in  the 
JCS  system  in  order  to  create  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  also  if  such  critici.^m 
is  an  improper  effort  to  invade  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  have  long  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  national  security  matters. 
This  statement  by  Commander  Connell 
is  another  example  of  how  the  VFW 
with  a  membership  of  1.300.000  oversea.s 
combat  veterans,  speaks  with  a  con- 
sti-uctivc  voice  in  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional security. 

I  completely  concur  with  Commander 
Connell's  belief  that  President  Kennedy 
and  SecretaiT  of  Defense  McNamaia 
should  publicly  state  their  confidence  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  ^fense  would  have  a  salu- 
taiy  efTect  ii:i  preventing  further  erosion 
of  confidence  in  our  defense  leadership 
and  further  damage  abroad  to  our  na- 
tional prestige. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  the  VFW. 
and  its  commander  in  chief  for  this 
timely  statement.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  by  Commander  Con- 
nell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    ot   Ted    C.    Connell.    National 
Commander  in   Chief,  Veterans   or  For- 
eign   Wars    of    the    United    States 
Mat    19 —Ted    C.    Connell.    Killeen.    Tex., 
commander  in  chief  of  the  'Veterans  of  For- 
elgu  "Wars  of  the  United  States,  charged  Fri- 
day that  criticism  and  innuendo  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafT  by  certain  faceless  Govern- 
ment  officials   with    influence,    but   without 
responsibility,  is  having  damaging  effect  on 
U.S.   military    leadership    and   prestige    b«th 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  releasing  his  statement  through  \T^V 
national  headquarters  here  the  national  vet- 
erans* leader  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
12-day  swing  through  Europe,  went  on  to 
say:  "There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  con- 
stantly Implied  criticism  has  lessened  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  situation  becomes  more  acute  each  day 
because  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  unable  to  an- 
swer the  criticism  due  to  the  confidential 
and  responsible  nature  of  their  duties  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  President 
Kennedy  to  either  put  a  stop  to  such  talk 
or  give  the  Joint  Chiefs  an  opportunity  to 
publicly  state  their  case.  Failure  to  do  this 
can  only  be  harmful  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  " 

Commander  Connell  went  on  to  ask:  'I 
wonder  If  this  criticism  Is  part  of  a  plan  by 
certain  people  to  attempt  a  breakdown  In 
the  confidence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs"  s\-stem 
m  the  hope  that  this  will  ultimately  lead  to 
a  single  Chief  of  Staff:  I  wonder  also  If 
thi5  criticism  by  faceless  officials  is  an  at- 
tempt to  infringe  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  JCS  and  the  military  leadership?" 

Concluding  Connell  said,  "I  urge  b<.:)th 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara    at    this    time    to   publicly    state 
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their  coi^fidence  in  'he  Joir.t  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  are  all  dedicared  and  quallfed  mUitary 
headers,  but  the  support  of  the  President  and 
Sera-etary  of  Defense  is  imperative  \1  they 
are  to  be  efTeci'.  e  " 


CU.MM£..N  I  ARY  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS 

M.  CANNON  M:  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  commer.t  which  has  already 
been  made  concerning  the  message  of 
PieMdent  John  F  Kennedy  to  Congress 
today  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  note 
tiiat  the  President  has  decided  to  I'estore 
$30  million  which  had  previously  been 
deleted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
from  the  Rover  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  special  message,  the  President 
disclosed  his  intention  to  accelerate  the 
di^velopment  of  the  atomic  rocket.  I 
hearlily  agree  with  this  position.  In 
fact.  I  felt  compelled  last  April  19  to 
write  to  the  President  asking  that  we 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  grasping  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  Rover  to  leap- 
frog the  Russians  in  this  unique  develop- 
ment. This  program — while  it  has 
shown  excellent  progress  in  the  past  5 
years — had  received  only  skimpy  support 
from  the  previous  administration. 

Yet.  this  Nation  pioneered  atomic 
science  and  is  in  a  position  now  to  lead 
the  way  and  be  the  indisputable  leader  of 
atomic  space  travel.  The  President's 
recommendation  is  an  important  step  in 
this  direction.  I  applaud  him  for  his 
stand,  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  his  ap- 
peal will  be  favorably  received  by  the 
Congress. 

Purthermore.  President  Kennedy,  in 
my  juds^ment,  made  a  neces.'^ary  and 
frank  di.sclosure  of  America's  standing 
in  the  cold  w  ar  Hi.<  message  concerning 
the  dedication  of  our  Nation  to  liberty 
and  freedom  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often,  nor  can  \^e  ovtrstress  the  sacrifices 
which  each  of  us  mu.st  bo  willing  to  take 
for  the  security  of  the  country. 

The  modernization  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  builr'up  of  conventional 
militaiT  power  to  contain  communism  is 
a  vital  step  toward  achieving  real  security 
in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  President  ha.s  taken  vigorous  action 
to  institute  these  reforms  in  our  military 
posture. 

All  American,^  I  believe,  can  draw  in- 
spiration from  the  intelligent  and  concise 
.'statement  by  the  President  of  the  goals 
that  motivate  this  countiy  and  what  is 
needed  and  .should  be  e.xpected  of  us  all  if 
liberty  is  to  prevail  m  this  world.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  as- 
sist the  program  of  the  President  by  ap- 
propriate legislative  action. 


DOL.I.AR   GAPSMANSHIP 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  into 
the  Rec  ORD  a  report  which  was  prepared 
for  me  on  the  possible  adverse  efTect  of 
the  admini.stration'^  proposal  to  cut  from 
$500  to  $100  the  amount  of  goods  return- 
mg  to  the  United  States  which  tourists 
can  briny  m  duty  free. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  "dollar  gapsmanshlp"  could  backfire 
on  both  our  balance  of  trade  and  our  Latin 
American  relatl'Dns  in  several  key  areas. 

BacK  in  Febniary.  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed to  cut  from  $500  to  *100  the  amount 
of  goods  returning  U.S.  tourists  can  bring 
in  duty-free.  The  $500  limit  was  originally 
set  to  help  European  economies  back  onto 
their  feet.  That  was  in  the  days  when  U.S. 
attention  was  focused  on  European  recovery. 
Now  adminlstretlon  leaders  feel  that  Europe 
no  longer  needs  help — and  we  need  the  tour- 
ists' dollars  here. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal — now  formal- 
ized into  H.R  6611  Just  passed  by  the 
House — has  poked  a  stick  into  the  hornet's 
nest  of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
economies.  For  the  $500  tourist  exemption 
has  been  a  boon  to  south-of-the-border  na- 
tions hungry  to  earn  American  tourist 
dollars. 

Thus,  amid  general  satisfaction  with  the 
$500  million  Alliance  for  Progress  Latin 
American  aid  bill,  a  discordant  note  was 
slipped  into  th'.'  May  15  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America.  The 
ECLA  pointed  out  "foreign  exchange  income 
from  tourism  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
economy  of  some  countries  of  the  Latin 
American  region."  They  called  on  member 
states  "to  avoid  measures  which  may  Jeop- 
ardize" the  flow  of  tourists.  The  finger  was 
pointed  squarely  at  Uncle  Sam 

To  see  why  our  hemispheric  neighbors  are 
so  concerned,  focus  on  Curacao,  largest  of 
the  Netherlandt;  Antilles  Curacao — Just  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela — long  depended  on 
oil  refining  to  give  it  the  highest  standard 
of  li\mg  in  the  Caribbean.  With  free  world 
oil  markets  shrinking,  Curacaoans  have  been 
counting  on  tourist-generated  dollars  to  fi- 
nance a  new  Ilconomic  Development  Plan. 
This  plan  win  free  the  island  of  a  one-In- 
dustry economy.  More  Important  Is  the 
fact  that  tourism  Is  Curacaos  second  largest 
Industry  right  now.  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  have  been  going  to  the  capital 
city  and  free  port  of  Willemstad  for  bargains 
offered  by  Curacao's  globe-circling  mer- 
chants. Sever&l  thousand  Curacaoans  are 
dependent  on  a  tourist  industry  built  by  at- 
tracting these  bargain  hunters. 

Despite  the  growing  number  of  American 
tourists  coming  to  Curacao,  Islanders  point 
out  the  United  States  gets  the  better  end  of 
the  trade.  For  every  dollar  laid  out  by 
American  tourists,  six  dollars  are  spent  In 
the  United  States  by  Curacaoans.  about  $250 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

In  addition  to  the  all-important  oil  ship- 
ments, each  year  Curacao  brings  in  $29  mil- 
lion of  such  staple  American  goods  as  De- 
troit cars,  Louisville  refrigerators,  Kansas 
grain,  and  Philadelphia  air  conditioners. 
The  Dutch  Antilles  together  Import  about 
$70  million  of  U.S.  goods  each  year. 

These  Imports  from  the  States  dwarf  the 
$5  million  American  tourists  paid  out  in 
1959  during  their  shopping  tours  through 
Curacao — generally  regarded  as  the  favorite 
shopping  center  of  the  tax-free  Caribbean. 

Curacao  Is  thus  most  susceptible  to  the 
Kennedy  meastire  The  island's  Director  of 
Economic  Affairs  and  Development,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Jansen.  points  out  that  local  tourism  is  not 
"residual".  Eighty-seven  percent  of  tourist 
dollars  are  spent  for  goods — not  hotels  and 
services. 

The  proposed  80  percent  cut  In  the  tour- 
ist allowance  means  many  of  the  Curacaoans 
now  directly  employed  in  the  tourist  indus- 
try may  find  themselves  out  of  work. 
Spritzer  &  Puhrmann,  largest  Jewelry  and  sil- 
ver merchant  there,  says  large  scale  layoffs 
will  be  Inevitable  among  their  600  employees. 


With  the  ls>^nd's  second  largest  Industry 
threatened  and  with  the  underpinnings  of 
their  Economic  De\elopment  Plan  weakened, 
Curacaoans  are  joining  others  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  regarding  the  Kennedy  measure  as  an 
unreasoned  or  unfriendly  act.  They  wonder 
if  this  Is  the  United  States'  answer  to  years 
of  friendship  and  heavy  purchases  from  the 
North  American  giant 

As  one  leading  Ciiracao  figure  exclaimed, 
"It  makes  little  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  adopt  totirlst  policies  that  may  bankrupt 
us,  and  then  proceed  to  put  us  on  American 
relief." 


THE  DRIVE  TO  RANSOM  CASTRO 
CAPTIVES  NEEDS  HELP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  evening  I  made  a  brief 
statement  in  support  of  the  effort  by  our 
fellow  Americans  to  raise  funds  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  freedom  of  1,200 
Castro  prisoners.  My  statement  yester- 
day contained  my  reasons  for  taking  this 
position.  However,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  ?u  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  May  23  edition  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  "The  Drive  To  Ran- 
som Castro  Captives  Needs  Help."  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  editorial  states  elo- 
quently the  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
this,  the  world's  greatest  democracy, 
have  an  obligation  to  help  liberate  the 
unfortuante  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
imprisoned  by  Premier  Castro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  May  23.  1961) 

The  Drive  To  Ransom  Castro  Captives  Neids 

Help 

The  voluntary  campaign  to  raise  $2  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  the  500  tractors  de- 
manded by  Premier  Castro  as  the  ransom 
price  for  the  release  of  nearly  1.200  Im- 
prisoned Cuban  rebels  calls  for  the  unstint- 
ing support  of  Americans. 

Despite  the  raw  cynicism  of  Castro's  pro- 
posal, despite  the  distaste  for  a  payoff  to 
a  blackmailer,  the  fate  of  the  1.200  captured 
anti-Castro  invaders  takes  precedence  over 
pride  or  protocol. 

For  many  reasons,  the  American  Govern- 
ment cannot  participate  officially  In  Cas- 
tro's crtiel  game  of  pawns.  The  lives  of 
human  beings,  whom  Castro  has  condemned 
to  what  would  be  slave  labor  unless  they 
are  ransomed,  cannot  be  equated  with  any 
number  of  tractors.  People  are  not  com- 
modities to  be  traded,  so  many  irreplace- 
able individuals  for  so  many  rep!  ceable 
things — whether  dollars,  tractors,  or  trucks, 
the  commodity  that  Hitler  demanded  to 
spare  the  lives  of  a  million  Hungarian 
Jews. 

Although  the  Government  has  paid  ran- 
som In  the  past  to  win  freedom  for  American 
citizens  unjustly  Jailed  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, Castro's  proffered  deal  Is  different  In 
many  respects.  The  1,200  hostages  are  not 
American  citizens.  Nor  are  they  merce- 
naries, as  Cuban  propagandists  claim.  They 
were  not  "bought"  in  the  first  Instance  to 
undertake  to  overthrow  Castro,  but  rather 
were  patriots,  many  former  comrades  in 
revolutionary  arms  with  Castro,  seeking  to 
save  their  Nation  from  Fldellsta  dictator- 
ship of  the  Left  Just  as  they  sought  before 
to  end  the  military  dictatorship  of  Batista. 
By  the  same  token,  this  Government  Is  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  active  role  In  a 
"trade "  that  would  suggest  Washington  re- 
gards the  rebel  survivors  now  as  mercenaries 
salvageable  for  a  price. 
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But  these  philosophic^ il  and  official  con- 
siderations do  not  have  to  inhibit  Ameri- 
cans as  individuals.  By  their  response  to 
the  fundralsing  appeal  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Walter  Reuther  and  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower  for  Cuba's  freedom  fighters, 
private  American  citizens  can  demoristrate 
to  the  world  that  this  country's  vaunted 
concern  for  humanity,  lor  Individual  hu- 
man beings.  Is  more  than  an  empty  phrase, 
more  than  a  demagogic  lure. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  obligation  of  sorts  on 
Americans  to  render  what  assistance  they 
can  as  individuals  to  the  imprisoned  antl- 
Castro  force.  The  American  Government, 
which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  people,  has 
acknowledged  a  responsibility  extending 
over  both  the  present  and  past  administra- 
tions for  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  rebel 
invasion. 

The  American  people  can  make  amends 
to  the  antl-Castro  volunteers  for  whatever 
mistakes  Washington  made  In  Its  covert 
support  of  the  Invasion  by  helping  to  re- 
deem at  least  the  lives  o:  the  survivors.  As 
distasteful  as  political  blackmail  is,  the 
fvindralslng  effort  also  {;lves  the  American 
people  an  occasion  to  demonstrate  their 
friendship  for  the  Cuban  people,  as  distinct 
from  the  regime. 

The  need  for  funds  will  not  stop,  how- 
ever, with  the  ransom  price  of  500  tractors. 
The  men  who  risked  th<;ir  lives  in  the  ill- 
starred  antl-Castro  Inva^ilon  cannot  simply 
be  left  back  on  the  bet  ch  at  Florida.  As 
soldiers  sharing  this  cotmtry's  concern  with 
keeping  the  New  World  free,  they  like  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  have  earned 
the  help  of  Americans — and  that  means  all 
of  us — In  finding  Jobs  and  accommodations 
until  they  can  return  tc  Cuba  as  freemen 
Any  money  over  the  $2  million  required  for 
the  tractors  could  be  applied  very  usefully 
to  that  end. 


When  the  vote  is  concluded,  I  shall  take 
2  or  3  minutes  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  many  others. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MLNURITY  STAFF 
MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOFi  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tocay  a  compliment 
was  paid  to  the  staff  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  I  think 
particularly  to  the  majority  members 
of  the  staff.  I  certainly  concur  in  that 
compliment,  because  they  have  been 
kind,  they  have  been  courteous,  they 
have  been  attentive,  arid  they  have  been 
coor>erative  on  every  occasion.  But  I 
wish  to  pay  an  extraordmary  compli- 
ment to  the  minority  members  of  the 
staff,  Michael  Bernstt?in.  Ray  Hurley, 
George  Wray.  John  Stringer,  Thelma 
Blankenship,  and  Carmcl  Giancola 

Never  have  I  seen  more  devoted  staff 
members.  Never  have  they  put  in  such 
long  hours,  to  make  .'ure  that  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  had  all  the  informa- 
tion properly  digested.  So  today  I  salute 
them  as  a  great  staf!",  who  have  been 
extremely  helpful  on  every  occasion,  in 
preparing  the  minority  views  and  in  ex- 
ploring evei-y  other  \iew  with  respect 
not  only  to  the  instant  legislation  but  to 
all  the  legislation  which  comes  before 
that  committee. 

Ml-.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  minority  'cader  in  hi« 
compliments     to     the     minority    staff. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
sentence  in  the  "Declaration  of  purpose' 
of  this  bill  reads: 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  with  this 
assistance  the  quality  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  will  be  .<;ubstantlal]y 
Improved  in  all  Sutes  and  that  inequali- 
ties of  educational  opportunities  within  and 
between  States  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  repeated  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  equality  cf 
educational  opportunity. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  much  legLsla- 
tion  that  is  being  pi-oposed,  one  mu.*-! 
look  beyond  the  nice-sounding  labels  and 
lofty  objectives  set  forth,  and  carefully 
examine  the  words  of  the  particular  bill 
under  consideration  to  see  whether  in 
fact  there  has  been  some  mislabeling :  to 
see  whether  the  lofty  objectives  will 
really  be  achieved. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  that  is  supposed  to 
attain  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity for  boys  and  girls  attending  public 
primary  and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  United  States.  How  is  this  to  be 
done?  The  answer  provided  by  the  bill 
is,  in  a  nutshell,  to  spend  $850  million  a 
year.  Nothing  is  said  about  how  it  is  to 
be  spent.  In  fact,  the  proixtnents  of  this 
bill  have  repeated  time  and  again  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  103  of  the  bill ; 
namely : 

In  the  administration  of  |the  act)  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  tlie  policy  di'- 
termlnution,  personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  oper- 
ation of  any  school   or  school  system. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  pohcy 
kills  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Anyone  in 
the  education  field  will  tell  us  that 
spending  money  is  not  enough;  that  i.o 
achieve  even  minimal  quality  of  educj.- 
tion  there  must  be  standards. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in 
the  standards  established  in  the  laws  of 
the  50  States;  and  within  each  Stale 
there  are  vast  differences  in  standards 
among  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
school  districts.  Just  spending  moie 
money  will  not  assure  equality  of  educa  - 
tional  opportunity.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
standards  will  have  to  be  change<I. 
Three  years  from  now,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfaie 
means  wliat  he  says,  the  Cong^ress  will 
be  asked  for  a  continuing  amiual  Fed- 
eral appropriation.  We  will  not  have 
attained  equality  of  educational  oppor- 


tunity in  the  meantime,  and  if  the  pro- 
pwnents  of  this  legislation  are  consistent. 
they  will  say  that  we  must  appropriate 
even  more  money  than  this  bill  calls 
for.  Their  o.nly  answer  to  the  problem 
w  ill  be  to  spend  more  Federal  money,  and 
as  long  as  this  philosophy  prevails,  we 
wUl  never  achieve  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  of  providing  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  fact  lies  in  the 
provision  of  minimal  Federal  stand- 
ards— not  in  the  spending  of  more  Fed- 
eral money.  I  think  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  know  this,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  include  standards  in  this  bill 
because  they  know  that  the  people  do 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  tell- 
ing them  how  to  run  their  schools. 
They  know  that  once  Federal  money 
comes  into  the  States  and  local  school 
districts,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
people  to  resist  imp>osition  of  Federal 
standards  and  controls. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  before. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  make  up  its 
mind  what  it  wants  to  do.  Either  it 
should  decide  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  money  in  a  program 
which  can  never  achieve  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity;  or  it  should  de- 
cide to  include  in  the  bill  the  standards 
that  will  achieve  this  equality.  It  has 
already  decided  against  amendments, 
which  I  supported,  to  return  to  the 
States  some  of  the  revenue  raised  within 
their  own  borders  from  their  own  citi- 
zens to  enable  them  to  have  the  where- 
withal to  spend  more  money  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  standards.  To  me. 
the  choice  is  now  quite  clear.  A  vote 
for  this  bill  will  be  a  vote  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  lofty  purpose  which, 
under  this  bill,  will  never  be  achieved. 
A  vote  against  the  bill  will  result  in 
a  new  bill  being  introduced  which  will 
either  actually  achieve  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  fact  or  will  re- 
turn to  the  States  the  revenue  needed 
for  them  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
of  education  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards which  their  people  believe  to  be 
adequate. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  trou- 
bles me  greatly  is  that  it  will  result  in 
thousands  of  local  school  budgets  being 
drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  future 
appropriations  by  Congress  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  made  it  clear 
that  this  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  Some 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  may 
feol  the  same  way.  but  they  are  strangely 
silent  on  this  point.  I  view  with  alarm 
such  a  fatalistic  assumption  that  the 
State  and  local  government'?  can  never- 
more be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  their  ti-a- 
ditional  role  in  the  education  of  their 
citizens. 

I  am  equally  alarmed  over  the  tenu- 
ousness  of  such  an  assumption.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
future  appropriations  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. And  when  that  situation 
arises,  the  budgets  of  thousands  of  local 
school  districts  will  literally  be  wrecked. 
Such  would  not  be  true  if  this  legislation 
were  limited  to  assistance  for  construc- 
tion.    But     the     bill     has     now     been 
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amended  to  cover  all  kinds  of  operating 
costs  as  well 

The  logical  result  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  that  under  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  rely  upon  as  the 
basis  therefor,  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Federal  Government 
will  come  up  with  Federal  aid  for  oper- 
ating costs  of  our  mental  hospitals — be- 
cause. It  can  be  arsued.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  interest  in  the  mental 
health  of  the  Nation:  and  then  Federal 
aid  for  operating  expenses  of  our  State 
colleges  and  universities — because,  it  can 
be  argued,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  interest  m  the  hiaher  education  of 
our  youn.g  people,  and  then  Federal  aid 
for  State  prisons — because,  it  can  be 
argued,  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
interest  m  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  so 
that  they  will  become  useful  citizens: 
and  so  on  Not  that  these  objectives  are 
unsound  Not  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  '  intere.sted"  or  "con- 
cerned '  But  this  IS  the  way  toward 
the  usurpation  of  all  governmental 
functions  bv  one.  ceniralized.  Federal 
Government  and  the  destruction  of  our 
Republic. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  our  Piesident 
has  just  called  upon  the  Congress  for 
action  to  appropriate  more  money — bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  it — for  national  de- 
fense and  space  activities.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  I  detected  this  significant 
warning- 

If  the  budge:  deficit  now  increased  by  the 
needs  of  uur  security — 

And  I  might  add  also  by  the  nonde- 
fense  spending  measures  already  pro- 
posed or  passed  by  the  Congre.ss — 

\3  to  be  held  within  manageable  propor- 
tions—if we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integ- 
rity and  world  confidence  in  the  dollar — 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  pru- 
dent fiscal  standard.s;  and  I  must  request 
the  cooperation  uf  the  Congress  in  this  re- 
gard—  to  refrain  from  adding  funds  to  pro- 
gram.s  desirable  as  they  may  be.  to  the 
budge: 

I  Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
President  him.self,  in  light  of  the  re- 
quirements outlined  in  his  address, 
would  request  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over,  desirable  as  some  might  consider 
it,  in  favor  of  fiscal  integrity.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  desirable  for  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  to  themselves  put  it 
aside  m  favor  of  fiscal  integrity.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  for  them  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  Cooper-Javits 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
that  which  the  administration  originally 
requested.  Howover.  I  fear  that  the 
American  people  will  instead  find  that 
the  Congress  will  persist  in  doing  every- 
thing all  at  once,  talking  for  fiscal  in- 
tegrity one  day  and  voting  against  fiscal 
integrity  the  next.  The  proponents  of 
this  proposed  legislation  will  say  that  it 
is  indispensable  and  that  we  should  cut 
foreign  aid.  The  proponents  of  foreign 
aid  will  say  ihat  the  President  himself 
has  said  that  foreign  aid  is — 
the  single  most  important  program  available 
for  building  the  frontiers  of   freedom — 


To  quote  again  from  the  President's 
speech. 

What  will  happen?  We  shall  end  up 
with  both.  We  shall  end  up  with  many 
other  so  called  "must"  bills,  and  the 
fiscal  integrity  our  President  has  called 
for  will  become  only  an  empty  platitude 
which  our  grandchildren  will  read  about 
someday  and  say: 

Was  the  failure  of  Congress  to  heed  the 
Presidents  words  the  reason  why  we  have 
lost  our  freedom^ 

And  we,  in  our  declining  years,  will 
have  to  nod  our  heads  in  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFtTCER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish 
to  make  a  legislative  history  with  refer- 
ence to  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  signed  by  William  R.  Con- 
sedine.  director,  with  reference  to  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Catholic 
Welfare  Confirence, 
Washivgton.  DC.  May  24.  1961 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  | 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  May  23.  as  you 
know,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment to  S.  1021.  During  debate  the  amend- 
ment, as  submitted,  was  changed  specifically 
to  limit  Federal  funds  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  As  adopted  with 
that  amendment  it  has  a  potential  threat  to 
existing  programs  adopted  by  several  States 
in  the  interests  of  protecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children  attending  either  public 
or  parochial  schools,  programs  of  unques- 
tioned constitutional  validity.  (Everson. 
Cochran,  and  several  other  cases  on  which 
I  need  not  elaborate  ) 

The  limitation  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
is  cause  for  alarm,  and  we  respectfully  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  you  in  explanation  of 
our  apprehensions  and  in  the  hope  there 
may  be  opportunity  for   clarification. 

The  debate  discloses  a  concern  that  under 
the  Prouty  amendment,  as  submitted,  some 
money  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  proposal 
could  be  used  in  State  programs  providing 
transportation  of  children  to  all  schools,  in- 
cluding children  attending  parochial  schools. 
You  stated  on  the  floor  that — 

"Some  of  the  representatives  of  educa- 
tional associations  have  come  to  me  and  to 
other  Senators  and  said  that  they  are  very 
much  concerned  that  it  be  made  perfectly 
certain  that  moneys  shall  be  tised  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  only." 

Accordingly,  the  original  Prouty  amend- 
ment was  amended  specifically  to  limit  Fed- 
eral moneys  exclusively  to  public  school  use. 
despite  existing  legislation  in  several  States 
authorizing  transportation  and  other  wel- 
fare servicf^s  to  all  children.  In  any  of  these 
States  whether  Federal  and  State  funds  may 
be  commingled  to  accomplish  the  publicly 
approved  purposes  of  providing  welfare  serv- 
ices to  all  children  may  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion. ' 


Additionally,  the  amendment,  as  adopted, 
provides  strong  Federal  control.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  saying  to  the 
States  that  they  may  not  use  any  money  ap- 
propriated for  transportation  systems  and 
other  auxiliary  programs  which  included 
service  to  students  of  nonpublic  schools 
This  Is  not  consistent  with  the  States  rights 
concept  which  characterized  the  Taft  legisla- 
tion on  which  the  original  Prouty  amend- 
ment is  allegedly  predicated  But.  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  be  quite  similar  to 
the  Donnell  amendment  to  the  Taft  measure 
An  examination  of  the  Concre.ssional 
Record  for  May  .5.  1949,  Indicates  that  Sen- 
ator Donnell.  of  Missouri,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  S  246  which  would  specifi- 
cally limit  the  use  of  moneys  to  be  appro- 
priated under  S  246  to  public  schools,  even 
though  they  had  programs  involving  the 
transportation  of  jiarochlal  schoolchildren. 
The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
71  to  3.  A  similar  amendment  introduced 
by  Congressman  Jacobs,  on  the  House  side 
In  the  same  Congress,  was  decisively 
defeated. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  over  20  years  that 
an  amendment  of  this  nature  has  been  seri- 
ously considered  Knowing  your  outstand- 
ing record  in  behalf  of  nondiscriminatory 
legislation,  we  do  not  feel  that  you  wished 
to  place  such  proscriptions  on  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  S.  1021. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment may  cause  substantial  confusion  in 
the  States  which  now  provide  transportation 
or  other  health  and  welfare  services  to  chil- 
dren In  private  sch(K)l6  and  might  require 
the  establishment  of  separate  funds,  one 
limited  exclusively  to  Slate  funds,  in  order 
to  Implement  the  desire  of  the  people  ol  that 
State  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools. 

We  are  ce/tain  you  will  accept  these  com- 
ments in  the  spirit  in  which  8iibmitt«d  and 
appreciate  fully  both  the  basis  of  our  con- 
cern and  our  doubts  that  either  you  or  Sen- 
ator Prouty  intended  the  results  we  fear  may 
be  possible. 

With  our  continuing  gratitude  for  your 
cosideration  of  our  points  of  view,  and  re- 
spects, I  am 

Cordially. 

William  R.  Consedine. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
raises  a  question  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Prouty  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  and  State  funds.  The 
writer  says: 

The  debate  discloses  a  concern  that  under 
the  Prouty  amendment,  as  submitted,  some 
money  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
posal could  be  used  in  State  programs  pro- 
viding transportation  of  children  to  all 
schools  Including  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools.     You  stated  on  the  floor  that— 

"Some  of  the  representatives  of  educa- 
tional associations  have  come  to  me  and  to 
other  Senators  and  said  that  they  are  very 
much  concerned  that  It  be  made  perfectly 
certain  that  moneys  shall  be  used  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  only  " 

Accordingly,  the  original  Prouty  amend- 
ment was  amended  specifically  to  limit  Fed- 
eral moneys  exclusively  to  public  school  use. 
despite  existing  legislation  in  several  SUtes 
authorizing  transportation  and  other  welfare 
services  to  all  children.  In  any  of  these 
States  whether  Federal  and  State  funds  may 
be  commingled  to  accomplish  the  publicly 
approved  purposes  of  providing  welfare  serv- 
ices to  all  children  mav  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  » 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment   may    cause    substantial   confusion    In 
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the  States  which  now  provide  transportation 
or  other  health  and  welfare  services  to  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  and  might  require 
the  establishment  of  separate  funds,  one 
limited  exclusively  to  State  funds.  In  order 
to  Implement  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
that  State  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State  whether  In  public 
or  private  schools. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference wishes  to  know  whether  the 
adoption  of  the  Prouty  amendment  will 
in  any  way  prevent  the  States  from 
spending  money  in  the  States  in  which 
by  State  law  money  now  can  be  spent 
for  assistance  to  private  schools. 

I  wish  to  make  it  ciystal  clear  from 
the  standpoint  cf  the  legislative  histoi-y 
and  the  legislative  intent  that  the 
Prouty  amendment  affects  only  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  and  exer- 
cises no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over 
State  funds.  The  Federal  money  goes 
to  the  States  to  be  spent  by  the  State 
educational  authorities  for  public 
schools,  but  any  State  using  State  funds, 
fc"  example,  for  transportation  purposes 
for  parochial  school  students  can  con- 
tinue to  use  State  money  to  transport 
students  going  to  parochial  schools.  If 
any  Stat^*  is  using  any  money  now  for 
textbooks  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
parochial  schools,  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  affect  the  con- 
tinued right  of  the  State  to  do  that  with 
State  money. 

All  the  Prouty  amendment  will  do  is 
to  make  it  crystal  clear — this  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment,  this  is  the  intent 
of  the  floor  leader  of  the  bill,  and  this  is 
the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
based  upon  the  legislative  history  I  am 
now  making — that  none  of  the  Federal 
money  provided  for  in  this  bill  can  be 
used  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
parochial  or  private  schools.  The 
Prouty  amendment  could  not  possibly 
exercise-  any  jurisdiction  over  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  State 
money. 

My  reply  to  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  is  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Prouty  amendment  limits 
itself  to  Federal  money  and  in  no  way 
interferes  at  all  with  Uie  right  of  the 
States  to  continue  to  use  their  own 
money  as  they  use  it  at  the  present  time 
under  their  own  State  laws  with  respect 
to  whatever  they  now  spend  for  private 
schools 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  wish  to  have  that 
made  ciystal  clear,  as  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  administration 
and  sp)onsors  offering  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired, 

Mr.  MORSE      Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Piesident,  during 
Tue.sday's  debate  Senatoi  Hruska  and 
later  Senator  Goldv,  atcr  both  assert-ed 


that  Federal  aid  to  education  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  will  lead  to  Federal  control. 
By  way  of  documentation  of  this  asser- 
tion Senator  Goldwater,  at  page  8671  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  23,  as 
he  had  in  his  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee— at  page  548  of  the  hear- 
ings— cited  the  alleged  experience  of  one 
Professor  Bartlett  regarding  guidance 
and  counseling  institutes  held  under  title 
V  of  the  National  E>eiense  Education  Act 
at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Senator  Hruska  also  spoke  of  Professor 
Bartlett — at  page  8611  of  Tuesday's 
Record  and  again  yesterday  at  page 
8804 — though  he  misinterpreted  the 
recoid  of  our  hearings  at  page  548  as 
Professor  Bartlett's  testimony  rather 
than  Senator  Gtoldwaters  which  re- 
f eired  to  Professor  Bartlett. 

The  Senators'  citation  of  Professor 
Bartletfs  alleged  experience  with  these 
guidance  and  counseling  institutes,  as 
illustrations  of  Federal  control,  is  un- 
fortunate both  as  to  facts  and  as  to  the 
context  of  the  facts. 

First,  with  respect  to  Professor  Bart- 
lett's allegation  regarding  lowered  ad- 
mission standards:  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Education  from 
President  Henry  H.  Hill,  of  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  where  the 
institutes  in  question  were  held,  which 
states : 

Peabody  did  not  lower  her  academic 
standards  in  order  to  admit  students  to  at- 
tend the  institute  supported  by  Federal 
funds. 

President  Hill  says  that  Professor 
Bartletfs  contention — and  I  quote — 
"does  not  reflect  the  attitude  of  Greorge 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  nor  of  the 
Peabody  administration.  Our  relations 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ekiucation  and 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory." 

I  resp)ectfully  request  that  this  letter 
fiom  which  I  have  quoted  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GcoBCE  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville.  Tenn..  April  4,  1961. 
Mr.  Peter  P.  Mvirhead, 

Director.  Fiiiancial  Aid  Branch,  Division  of 
Higher       Education,       Department       of 
Health,   Education,  and    Welfare,   Office 
of  Education.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  MmRHEAo:  The  article  by  Claude 
J    Bartlett  does  not   reflect   the  attitude  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  nor  of 
the  Peabody  administration.     Our  relations 
with  the  US    Office  of  Education  and  with 
other  departments   of   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  had  no  more  than  the  usual  diver- 
gencies of  opinion  and  minor  difficulties 
such  as  those  which  would  attend  a  co- 
operative effort  between  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity and  Peabody,  for  example,  or  between 
Peabody  and  the  Tennessee  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  any  other  reputable 
organization.  Peabody  did  not  lower  her 
academic  standards  In  order  to  admit  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  Institute  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  All  of  the  38  students  ad- 
mitted   met    our    admission    requirements 


Not  all  were  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  institute  but  Peabody  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  responsible  for  re- 
cruitment, admission,  and  instruction. 

Any  criticism  I  have  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  made  orally  or 
by  letter  directly  to  the  responsible  authori- 
ties. As  a  member  of  the  title  IV  selection 
committee  I  expressed  myself  freely  to  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  and  to  staff  members 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Dean  Henry  Bent,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  invited  a  considerable 
number  of  our  critics  to  spend  most  of  a  day 
in  Washington  airing  their  criticism.  Tliis 
IS  how  It  ought  to  be  done. 

The  institute  we  held  was  only  reasonably 
successful  and  that  is  why  we  called  off  the 
second  one.  The  fault  is  in  the  practical 
difficulties  of  staffing  the  Institute  and 
securing  the  teachers  and  counseling  officers 
as  students  for  one  semester  of  an  academic 
year  ^ 

Mr.  Bartlett  Is  entitled  to  his  opinions. 
He  is  an  excellent  researcher  but  unsatisfac- 
tory in  his  relationships  with  faculty  and 
students  and  neither  a  good  recruiter  nor 
administrator. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  H  Hill. 

President. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  the 
OfiSce  of  Education  has  no  record  that 
this  Professor  Bartlett  was.  as  stated 
by  the  Senators  from  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, a  director  of  one  of  the  federally 
sponsored  institutes  mentioned.  Hence, 
the  authority  for  the  charges  he  makes 
is  at  best  subject  to  question. 

However.  I  cannot  resist  pointing  out 
to  the  Senators  that  to  attack  even 
categorical  aid  on  the  ground  that  ths 
Federal  oflBcer  administering  the  tax- 
payers' money  might  do  his  proper  duty 
is  no  different  in  principle  from  attack- 
ing public  sei-vices  of  many  kinds  that 
require  proper  administration. 

When  a  Federal  apency  contracts  with 
an  enterprise,  whether  nonprofit  or  com- 
mercial, to  provide  certain  services  to 
the  public  or  to  anyone  else,  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  customer  may  properly 
determine,  under  mandate  from  the 
Congress,  the  terms  of  the  purchase. 
The  institution  is  not  obliged  to  accept 
a  student  except  under  a  contract  it  has 
freely  entered  into.  The  institution 
cited  by  the  Senators  entered  voluntar- 
ily into  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  certain  things,  and 
the  so-called  control  complained  of  by 
the  individual  concerned,  as  far  as  any 
evidence  given  is  concerned,  was  simply 
the  Federal  Government's  seeing  to  it 
that  these  things  were  done. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona understands  and  agrees  to  this.  At 
least  this  is  how  I  construe  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  he  made  yester- 
day regarding  the  so-called  controls  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  %, 

I  agree  that  many,  if  not  all.  of  these 
controls  are  necessary.  After  all.  the  Federal 
Government,  when  it  spends  huge  sums  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  must  attach  condi- 
tions and  controls  to  see  that  the  money  is 
spent  both  properly  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law, 

I  should  also  like  to  make  available  to 
our  colleagues  through  the  Record  a 
document  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  explains  how  a  State's  al- 
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location  under  the  proposed  bill  v-iil  be 
affected  by  a  chanse  in  the  method  of 
determining  the  number  of  school- 
children credited  to  each  State.  As  you 
know,  two  principal  bases  for  counting 
children  or  pupils  have  been  proposed ; 
First,  tine  school-a«e  population  of  the 
State,  as  specified  in  the  committee  bill; 
and  second,  the  average  daily  public 
5-chool  attendance,  as  proposed  in  the 
administration's  original  bill,  and  again 
proposed  as  an  amendment  or.  the  floor 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Many  Senators  have  been  understand- 
ably concerned  about  how  and  why  their 
own  State's  allocations  would  be  affected 
by  the  choice  as  between  these  two  modes 
of  enumeration. 

Though  it  IS  evident  that  the  key  fac- 
tor i.s  the  ratio  between  the  State's 
average  daily  public  school  attendance 
and  its  total  school-aee  population,  the 
relationship  is  not  readily  apparent  from 
the  allocation  formula  itself.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  prepared  for  us, 
therefore,  a  brief  statement  giving  a 
simple  approximating?  formula  for  mak- 
ing this  comparison.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  this  document  in 
the  FtECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  wish  also  in  this  cormection  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fine  .=;crvices  of  Drs.  Louis 
H.  Conger,  Jr  .  Kenneth  A.  Simon,  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  e;^timates  and 
projections  staff  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, who  have  b«'^n  most  helpful 
throughout  thf-  committee  deliberations 
and  Senate  debate  on  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  a  table  showing  the  al- 
lotment-, to  the  States  under  the  bill  in 
its  pre.sent  form 

There    being    no   objection,    the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
EfFECT  or  Sl-bstituting   Average   Daily   At- 

TLNDANCE    I.N-    PuBLIC    SCHOOLS    TOR    SCHOOL- 

I  Ace    PoPt.•L.^T:(JN'    in    S.    1021    as    Reposted 

'   Orr    BT    COMMITTTE 

AN    APPROXIMATE    FORMTTLA 

A  relatively  simple  relationship  U  approxi- 
mately true  for  a  total  allotment  of  $850 
million  and  the  statistics  being  used  now  to 
compute  State  allotments  under  S.  1021: 

a|lolni(iit-alli»liuint 
P  .\l)A 


137.00- H9.9-. 


IMipul.ation    J 


school -;iKe  po|>ulution 

^here  allotment  "p"  and  allotment  "ADA" 
represent  the  State's  allotment  under  S.  1021 
using  State  population  aged  &-17  and 
average  daily  attendance  In  public  schools, 
respectively,  in  determining  the  number  of 
children  or  students  credited  to  a  State. 
I  The  formula  may  be  read  thus: 
'  The  difference  between  allotments  per 
school-age  child  to  States  under  school-age 
population  and  under  public  school  attend- 
ance (ADA)  Is  $37.06  less  $49.92  times  the 
r»tio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  school- 
age  population.  The  result  Is  positive  if  the 
allotment  Is  larger  under  school-age  popula- 
tion. 

This  formula  is  approximately  true  b\;t 
not  exact.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  apply 
to  States  which  have  fixed  allotment  ratios. 
or  allotment  ratios  affected  by  the  UmlU!  of 
0.25  and  0.75. 


Estimated  aiU.inientA  to  States  under  S  1021. 
title  I,  OS  amended  by  the  Scuite  fiscal 
year  1962  '■ 


Amount 

per  school 

SUte 

Amount 

a«c  (5  to  17, 

inclusivi') 

child 

(1> 

(2) 

(3) 

»  States,  District  of  Co- 

lumbia, Aireri<iui  S^iiiKW, 

Onam,  Puerto  KIco,  antl 

Virpin  Islamls 

$«.'^>.000.000 

$I&M 

.\l;vMma 

23.9«!,023 

W  ft-l 

WiMika. 

1.109,H17 

IK49 

.VrizoiiH ... 

7.3«i..ae 

12,  W3.  .SII 

21.  MO 

Arkan.<as . 

27.74 

(California 

4«.  I4.S.364 
8.  8W),  UU2 

12  43 

f'oloraflo.. 

IV.  Uli 

("(inripitkut 

5.  20.1,  951 

9  25 

IV!-.w->rB 

l.Z17.22i 

10  .17 

i  U«-i.!  I 

21,K><2.7n 

1              lU.i6 

1  ""I'll 

■27.  SftH.  2W 

2.1.  .17 

Ihiwaii „ 

3.  732.  4,M 
4.400,517 

21  70 

Idaho _ ■; 

2179 

lUiiioij 

31.  4.SH.  923 

13.  UV 

Illili:iri;l 

:=.'.  739,  .TTJ 

l<<  T2 

lown .„ 

14. :«!().  ORS 

JO.  37 

Kanstfi                  „... 

Il.llW'.'>«7 

M.  17 

Ki'iituiky 

.  .M..CO,  4'.! 

2^1  SI 

I>Kii5)!irm 

•22,  1«2.  I4» 

24  ») 

.\!  iin.v  . 

.S.  IM,  783 

21   M) 

.\liirylan<l 

13,  ti5«'..  K-,] 

17.  .'0 

M:l«:trhui<Ptl« 

^4.  "vj,  .sflo 

13. :«; 

Michi -Lin ... 

37.  SSJ*.  U7() 

I7.»i2 

\llil;(-ot«    

ih,  •«.-•.  (loe 

M.  >ii 

Ml   -i-:sii)i)i ,. 

17.  I1X.  7."n 

.•7.74 

.Mi.ssouri 

18.  ^'«,  r-M 

in  1)5 

Moiitanii 

Jl.  76 

\"brn«ica 

7.3I.T7ni 

20  01 

.\pv»<l;i 

l,IWs..37P 

iXHH 

.New  Mampehin- 

2,721.1.'i« 

19.44 

-New    li-IX'V 

l<i..i«i.7i;7 

11   «6 

.\iV\    Mr<ic.i                            

(..  :<..>v  'la 

21   18 

Ni'W  York 

4li,'77.»>4l 

l«.  >« 

N'urth  r-,»roIina     .       

33.  'M.  I(>-, 

.*.  .30 

-North  Dakota.      .. 

4.  .127.  '.•:« 

25.  15 

Ohio 

3U.  4I.V.'(II 

10.  13 

Okhthdiiia. 

1.'.  .irsMiy 

22.  4« 

Orcgiin    

».  <r.'.-,.  .>4r 

1"»  45 

IViinsylvsiiia                     

W,JM,V  47.1 

l«.  ^i 

l<hi..U-  T.^laii.l    .               

3.  427,  273 

17  ai 

South  Caniliiin              

■Jn.M^.^K^ 

27.74 

South  Dakntii      .           

4.  4.M.  54*7 

23.55 

Trnix  -iMT 

2'<.  48.3.  rir: 

2.1.  25 

TCTHX 

I-  v,-.  mi 

21   H(> 

Itah , 

Ci.  .JOlt.  .Vi2 

23.  «3 

\  iTlIlOIlt...                                               I 

.'.li7U.  45s  , 

22.  IJ 

Viririni;)       ...                          | 

23.  7,W.  .IK,  1 

22  «I 

\Sa<!hinjrton                                1 

12.  ".♦52,  517 

17.  <W 

\\fsl  \  irBiiii:i 

I.'.88!(.«M>1 

.M.55 

Wi.^finsiri                                    ! 

I9,0SI,fi71 

t«  .17 

W  Vdniing                  

I.7WI.  2.V. 

19.  M 

Distrlti  1.1  (  oluiiil>i»..  

3.  1. •.'5.420 

IH.  |'.l 

.^Ilicruuil  S;»IIl');i                             [ 

I<M.  IH.5 

27  74 

fliiaTi                                                    1 

"*t  :!27 

77.74 

riiert«i  Kico        .                     .   j 

2l,O.M.)»74 

27.  74 

Viiniii  LsluniLs 

277. 4lM 

27.74 

'  .\Il<)(iiii'!ii«  Mr  ^n^'-l  ujvin  «<-hiif>l  ,i)»o  (.'  to  17,  iurlu- 
sivci  iMipuKiti'iii  Willi  nil  iiiiiiiiniirTi  ;ill>itiiu<rit  per  pu|>41; 
;ill(itin«tit  r.iliii-  svU'i  Ii.i.it>  '>(  !)..'.'>  un<i  0.7.1;  itllotiiit'iit 
nuio.s  of  n.75  for  ^rnrrlf-in  fSnmon.  Oimm.  Piirrlo  Rim. 
uml  the  \inr1n  l«htu<l<i:  and  allottnrnt  ratios  of  n..vj  for 
AliL'iku  atxl  l.'if  |)i-tii((  of  (' jiuiutua. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Softening  the  School  Bill"  seeks 
to  establish  that  the  Senate  weakened 
8.  :'021  by  adopting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoriENING  THE   SCHOOL    BlLL 

The  Senate's  so-called  broadening  of  the 
public  school  aid  bill  has  seriously  weakened 
the  measure.  Instead  of  limiting  funds  to 
public  school  construction  and  teachers" 
salaries,  the  bill  now  permit*  the  States  to 
apply  the  money  also  to  local  costs  of  school 
operation. 

This  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Proutt,  of  Vermont,  is  said  to  have  been  a 


concession  to  pressure  by  school  administra- 
tors. If  true,  the  pressure  is  thoroughly  mis- 
guided. 

8\ich  catchall  aid  would  make  I^ederal 
funds  available  to  help  finance  school  trans- 
portation, custodial  services,  teaching  ma- 
terials, and  school  bond  retirement  It  could 
and  probably  would  fritter  away  Federal 
funds.  Instead  of  pushing  public  education 
toward  greater  excellence,  as  Is  the  primary 
aim  of  the  President's  proposals,  the  money 
could  t>e  spent  piecemeal  to  keep  things  run- 
ning as  usual  or  slightly  better — and  this  Is 
not  good  enough. 

Funds  for  such  services  as  bus  transporta- 
tion are  relatively  easier  to  raise  locally.  The 
Federal  aid  bill  must  not  l)ecome  an  Invita- 
tion to  local  school  boards  and  administra- 
tors to  relax  their  efforts  The  grant  of  aid 
for  operational  expenses  Is  a  dangerous  temp- 
tation to  sit  back  and  let  Federal  aid  became 
a  substitute  rather  than  a  much-needed  ad- 
ditional source  of  money. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  pass  Federal  aid  legislation  with- 
out delay,  even  in  this  new.  weakened  form 
It  must  then  be  up  to  the  House  to  shape  a 
more  straightforward  bill,  for  construction 
and  teachers'  salaries  only,  so  that  a  measure 
of  maximum  promise  for  better  education 
will  finally  be  passed  in  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  were  present.  I 
feel  certain  he  would  ans^^'er  the  edi- 
torial himself. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  because 
it  expands  the  optJon.s  available  to  the 
States  for  using  Federal  funds.  It 
strengthens  our  affirmation  that  the 
States  are  best  able  to  determine  the 
needs  of  their  educational  systems.  In 
making  application  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, each  State  must  designate  the 
use  to  which  the  funds  will  be  put.  The 
same  standards  of  maintenance  of  State 
effort  will  continue  to  apply  to  the  main- 
tenance and  operating  casts  as  apply  to 
construction  and  to  teachers'  salaries: 
that  is.  State  effort  as  a  whole  for  the 
public  schools  must  be  maintained 

To  the  extent  that  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment expands  the  choices  open  to  the 
States  for  use  of  Federal  funds,  I  believe 
the  amendment  strengthens  the  bill. 

ACTION    or    ORKCON    LRCISLATURR 

Before  adjourning  a  few  days  ago.  the 
Oregon  Legislature  completed  action  on 
a  memorial  to  Congress  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  to  support  public  education. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  official  text  of  this  me- 
morial. However,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
State  house  of  representatives  by  a  vote 
of  31  to  29.  and  by  the  Oregon  State 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  21  to  8. 

Oregon  is  a  middle-income  State,  but 
it  is  among  the  foremost  in  the  extent 
to  whJch  it  supports  education  out  of 
State  and  local  sources.  We  have  a  fine 
education  system,  yet  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature recognizes  that  it  should  be  bet- 
ter and  that  Federal  tax  sources  are  bet- 
ter able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
than  are  State  and  local  services. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  we  come  to 
the  end  of  this  long  road,  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  more  than  a  bttle  fatigued.  De- 
spite magnificent  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  despite  diligent  at- 
tention   to    their    homework   by   many 
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Senators  and  de.spite  excellent  staff 
preparation  all  around  mcludingr  that  of 
the  Department  of  HFW  our  work  has 
been  long  and  aiduoiis  Smcerely  held 
difference.s  of  opinion  deeply  held  be- 
liefs, have  often  clashed  on  this  floor. 
so  that  we  have  wisely  taken  ample  time 
to  have  evei*y  view  fairly  and  fully 
considered 

Yet.  despite  our  fatigue,  as  we  come 
to  the  final  decision  on  this  bill.  I  know 
loo  that  many  of  us  are  exhilarated  at 
the  prospect  of  enacting  this  mea.sure. 
Tlie  prmciple  that  we  establish  here 
today — that  the  Senate  recofinizes  a  Fed- 
eral respon.sibility  to  see  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  is  help>ed  to  re- 
ceive a  dfK-ent  public  school  education  is 
a  principle  which  will  enable  the  United 
State?  to  maintain  its  threatened  free- 
dom in  the  trying  times  that  lie  ahead. 
By  recognizing  that  the  unformed  in- 
tellects of  our  young  people  are  the  Na- 
tion's primary  natural  and  national  re- 
source, by  takine  the  modest  measures 
encomj>a-s,sed  in  S  1021  to  protect  and 
promote  that  precious  resource,  wt-  are 
1  eafifirmjng  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  who  farsightedly  provided  pub- 
lic school  sy.stems  in  the  earliest  colonial 
days. 

There  surely  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  this  measure  on  either  side 
that  will  change  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  its  final  passage  here  In  the  Senate 
But  that  we  have  come  this  far  with 
the  bill  still  intact,  after  8  days  of  Sen- 
ate debate  and  after  16  rollcall  votes  on 
various  amendments,  indicates  to  me 
that  its  supportei's  are  now  going  to 
adopt  it  by  a  large  maigin 

That  we  have  come  this  far  is  a  great 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  who  have  con- 
sistently supported  this  bill,  and  I  want 
to  express  to  them  my  deep  appreciation 
No  fancy  leadership  could  bring  about 
this  result;  it  has  only  been  possible  be- 
cause a  large  body  of  opinion  in  this 
Chamber — a  majority  opinion — was  de- 
termined that  this  aid-to-education  bill 
would  so  on  the  books  A  majority  was 
dctennined  that  the  bill  shall  pass,  and 
no  diversions  were  allowed  to  deflect  the 
bill  from  that  goal. 

Thus,  the  leadership  of  the  Congress, 
yes  and  in  the  executive  branch,  too. 
simply  had  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
this  majority  and  stay  there. 

So  I  w  ant  to  thank  all  in  this  Chamber 
who  never  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  as 
expressed  in  the  title  of  S.  1021,  'a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education." 

Some  of  the  diversions  offered  were 
tempting.  I  hope  and  expect  that  soon 
we  will  explore  some  of  these  diversion- 
ary paths  to  their  ends.  Certainly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  just  as 
much  interested  as  any  Member  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  subjects  of  enforcing 
the  14th  amendment,  and  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  our  private  school  system. 

But  we  recognized  that  we  could  not 
deal  with  all  these  problems  in  one  meas- 
ure and  hope  to  make  progress  on  any 
one  of  them. 

I  want  to  add  that  by  strengthening 
America's  public  school  system  in  this 


bill,  we  are  makiiiK  a  pieat  advance  for 
the  entire  Nation  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  whose  thoughts  in  the  last  8 
days  have  strayed  to  the  school  integra- 
tion issue,  and  to  the  pri\  aW  .school  issue. 
that  it  IS  our  whole  Nation  which  will 
profit  from  this  legislation  m  lUs  piescm 
form. 

Let  us  remember  that  no  one  race  of 
Americans  is  going  to  win  the  contest 
with  communism  while  the  other  race 
fails. 

Neither  is  one  religious  faith  in  Amer- 
ica going  to  win  that  contest  while  other 
religious  faiths  fail. 

We  w  ill  all  together  maintain  freedom 
and  leadership  in  the  world,  or  we  will 
all  together  come  in  second. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  DworshakL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  will  vigorously 
condemn  the  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize Federal  aid  for  education. 

During  the  past  10  days  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  humiliating  spectacle  which 
involves  cowardly  surrender  to  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  of  the  pressure  groups 
and  this  administration 

Projwnents  have  expressed  concern  for 
our  schoolchildren  and  for  their  future 
welfare.  I  have  a  higher  regard  for 
the  intelligence  of  young  Americans  than 
do  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  who  believe 
that  young  Americans  today  are  de- 
manding handouts  and  subsidies  which 
will  destroy  the  safeguards  they  enjoy 
under  the  Constitution. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pressure  groups  there  is 
overwhelming  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  is  indicated  by  a  telegram 
I  have  received  from  Mrs  H.  T  Plumb. 
pre.sident.  Third  District  Idaho  School 
Ti'ustees  Association,  which  represents 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  State. 

I  read  the  telegram,  addressed  to  me, 
dated  May  16.  1961: 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing during  floor  discussion  on  the  Fed- 
eral-ald-to-educalton  bill.  The  third  dit*- 
trlct,  Idaho  school  trustees,  comprising  1.1 
southwestern  counties  adopted  the  following 
resolution  May  10: 

"Whereas  the  encroachment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  local  matters  has 
grown  Into  a  huge  bureaucracy:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  appropriations  eventu- 
ally carries  with  It  Federal  control:  and 

"Whereas  States  have  been  making  rapid 
progress  toward  providing  adequate  bulldirg 
and  curriculums  and  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  situation  adequately:  Now  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  third  district  Idaiio 
school  trustees  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  further  expansion  of  Federal  aid 
until  called  for  by  the  majority  of  schotil 
boards  of  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation." 

Most  of  the  newspapers  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  have  condemned  tills  drastic 
proposal  to  pennlt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  and   ultimately 


to  control  education  Typical  of  many 
of  the  editorials  which  have  appeared 
in  the  ncwspapeis  in  Idaho  is  one  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Aid  I.ssue  '  which 
appeared  m  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
of  Boi.se  Idaho.  Saturday.  May  20  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial p:inted  in  the  Re^ofd  as  part  of 
my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Federai    aid  Issve 

Argument  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  aid  to  education  bills  center 
upon  two  main  contentions. 

One  Is  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional school  buildings  and  equipment  that 
cani  be  met  by  States  and  commr.iiities.     .^ 

The  other  Is  that  because  we  need  more 
teachers  who  shsU  receive  still  better  pay 
than  they  do  today,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  Federal  intervention. 

These  are  contentions  that  have  been  pro- 
moted so  assiduously  that  a  private  ptiUlng 
organization  employed  by  an  eastern  Con- 
gressman has  reported  its  findings  that  three 
out  of  four  people  in  that  St.\te  want  to  see 
the  program  passed  because  m  their  opin- 
ion, "the  whole  educational  system  should 
be  Improved  In  order  to  help  the  Nation  keep 
its  place  in  the  world  and  stay  ahead  of 
or  keep  up  with  Russia  That,  perhaps,  as 
the  pollster  suggests.  Is  a  pretty  fair  sam- 
pling of  uncritical  public  opinion  on  tl>e 
subject  prevailing  rather  generally  over  the 
country. 

It  deals  entirely  with  generalities 

What's  presented  In  this  program  is  spe- 
cific. It  ought  to  be  dealt  with  .'specifically — 
and  not  with  dreamy-eyed  sentimentality  or 
profligate  irresponsibility. 

What  it  proposes  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  educational  fare,  and  to  make 
the  educational  opportunity  available  In 
equal  portions  to  pupils  everywhere  in  the 
land 

Its  not  a  new  concept — except  that  Its 
now  applied  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
that's  a  distinct  Innovation 

It's  a  concept  that's  beset  with  difficul- 
ties, foremost  among  which  is  formula 
trouble  that's  inherent  in  the  problem  of 
how  to  parcel  out  this  aid  money  to  make 
the  equalization  program  work 

It's  a  problem  that  so  far  has  been  skipped 
over  lightly  in  the  pending  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills,  bvit  it  can't  be  hurdled  or 
circumambulated,  and  unless  lis  properly 
solved  were  in  worse  trouble  than  we  would 
be  without  any  ouuide  aid  money  at  all. 

The  original  proposal  provides  for  esti- 
mated grants  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  touting  $2,298  million  the  coming 
3  years  Of  this  amount  all  of  Idaho  would 
be  allotted  $12,800,000.  which,  Incidentally, 
isn't  enough  money  tr,  run  Boise's  schimls 
alone  for  2  years. 

Tlie  amount  would  more  likely  be  greater 
than  less  when  Congress  gets  througli  jug- 
gling the  figures,  but  without  any  particular 
regard  for  local  requirements  that  amount 
would  be  spread  over  the  country  to  "Im- 
prove" Its  educational  system 

There  Is  suggested,  then,  the  possibility 
that  a  State  with  no  construction  needs 
could  provide  more  help  for  Its  teachers  tlum 
a  State  with  serious  need  for  classrooms, 
tliouph  the  latter  State  might  have  equal 
need  to  pay  its  teachers  more  So  question 
may  well  be  raised  whether  the  Federal  pro- 
gram may  not.  In  fact.  Increase  rather  than 
diminish  discrepancies  In  teacher  salaries 

It's  a  proposal  that  gives  rise  to  serious 
questions  Let  New  Jersey's  CongresHman 
Pfter  Frelinohuysew  for  one  ask  them  If 
our    children    de.serve    the    best — and    were 
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quite  sure  they  do — does  this  mo.ii.  that  Fed- 
eral responsibility  is  concerned'  Is  the  best 
Dbtainable  simply  by  the  expenditure  oi  more 
aioney  ?  May  this  nut  necessitate  better 
teachers'  And  perh^i^s  difTerent  ciirrlcu- 
lums'' 

Concerning  one  thing  arx")'.it  this  Federal 
aid  to  education  program  though  there's  no 
question  at  aJl.  It  leads  directly — though 
this  bill  may  be  only  a  foot  in  the  door — to 
P'ederal  Government  regimentation  of  the 
country  s  educational  esiabi;shment. 

The  Federiil  Government  Is  not  going  to 
put  dollars  into  the  construction  of  a  school- 
house  Without  having  a  good  deal  to  say 
how  that  schoolhouse  is  to  be  built.  The 
Federal  Government  isn  t  about  to  make  any 
substantial  cor.'ribution  to  any  teachers 
salary  without  having  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  what  teacher  .s  to  get  the  job,  and 
whi^t  the  teacher  is  to  -each 

If  It  were  to  abstain  from  such  dictation 
and  controls  it  would  depart  radically  from 
us  established  pattern  m  such  afTairs.  and 
it  might  be  J'l-'^y  charged  with  irrespxjnsi- 
billty 

Its  on  that  account  that  the  recent  dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  Idaho  School  Trxistees 
Association,  following  the  lead  of  the  natiou- 
ai  organization,  ha.s  gone  on  record  in  direct 
oppoeition  to  ax. y  further  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education 

Ar.d  its  on  that  account,  primarily,  that 
these  Federal  aid  bills  are  eni^ountering  snags 
,»nd   hard  sledding   i.".   the   C  ineress 

This  Federal-ald-'o-education  program  is 
to  be  recognized  for  what  it  really  Is.  It's 
not  the  product  of  .^ny  grassroots  movement. 
It  is  essentia;;y  a  f  •'■t-in-the-door  proposal. 
taking  advantage  of  everybody's  concern  for 
the  best  possible  educational  opportunity 
for  every  youngster,  to  advance  and  magnify 
the  tricky  concept  that  Goven.ment  always 
knows  best  what  to  do.  and  so  it  should  be 
given  all  responsibility  and  whatever  of 
resources  it  n.ay  require  to  carry  out  its 
plans 

Its  ori  that  basis  that  this  program  Is  prop- 
erly to  be  •aken--or  left  alone. 

'  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr    Morton!. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Pv  .sident.  prob- 
ably no  other  issue  pending  before  the 
current  Congress  will  generate  as  much 
emotional  fervor  as  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  quality  of  our  educational  curric- 
ulums.  the  physical  capabiiiues  of  our 
school  plants  and  classroom.s  and  the 
profe.ssional  standards  of  our  teachers 
all  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  finished  product — our  children. 

I  have  always  felt  with  a  sincerity  of 
deep  conviction  that  Federal  assistance 
could  be  helpful  m  unprovir.g  the  cali- 
ber of  American  education,  providing 
certain  standards  were  met. 

In  view  of  the  many  programs  cur- 
rently m  effect  and  historically,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  well 
established  m  our  society.  Such  pro- 
grams as  the  school  lunchroom  program, 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas.  coileH'e 
facilities  loan  procrams  and  the  GI  bill 
have  sei-ved  constructively  and  useful 
purpose.^ 

The  substantive  question  of  broad  Fed- 
eral aid  IS.  'What  form  shall  ii  lake,  how- 
general  shall  u,  be  and  to  whom  shall  it 
go'' 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  has 
several  commendable  provision."?,  many 
of  which  I  could  .support  apart  from  the 
principal  packaL'e      However,  there  are 


other  aspects  of  the  bill  which,  as  a  gen- 
eral omnibus  school  aid  bill,  contain  such 
disturbing  implications  for  our  American 
educational  system  that  I  can  not  sup- 
port it. 

I  believe  that  a  minimum  of  Federal 
intei"vention  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  educational  system.  S  1021 
goes  far  beyond  what  I  consider  to  be 
appropriate  limits  for  Federal  aid,  and 
so  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

The  crux  of  the  Senate  debate  focused 
on  these  major  points: 

Does  Federal  aid  to  education,  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  1021,  mean  Federal  control  of 
education? 

Is  there  now  a  need  for  the  massive 
Federal  assistance  proposed  by  the  bill 
for  such  puiposes  as  school  construction, 
teachers'  salaries,  and  "speciar'  proj- 
ects? 

Local  autonomy  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren constitutes  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing areas  of  individual  initiative  in  the 
United  States.  Only  local  people,  who 
are  familiar  with  their  own  community 
educational  needs  and  capabilities,  can 
best  prescribe  what  is  best  for  their 
children. 

The  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion in  opp>osing  Federal  aid  said: 

It  would  b«-  naive  to  think  that  it  will  not 
mean  Government  control. 

The  local  communities  should  not  be 
forced  to  abdicate  theii"  traditional  rc- 
.sponsibility  in  favor  of  centralized  con- 
trol by  a  professional  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Federal  air  proponents  claim  there  will 
be  "no  strings"  attached  to  Federal 
grants.  This  may  be  ti-ue  at  the  outset, 
but  those  who  make  the  laws  can  change 
them,  and  ."  am  fearful  that  once  the 
door  is  edged  open  the  ultimate  fate  of 
our  educational  system  will  be  complete 
Federal  domination. 

The  legislation  proposes  a  3-yeai-  tem- 
porary" program.  Anyone  familiar  with 
Federal  bureaucracy  knows  that  "tem- 
porary'" prc'graras  eventually  become 
permanent.  ;ind  as  they  become  perma- 
nent their  operational  scope  gradually 
becomes  all  powerful  and  all  inclusive. 

Ours  IS  a  ^ood  and  expanding  educa- 
tional system.  Phenomenal  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  by  :ocaI  and  State  authorities 
during  a  pe  iod  of  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  ;ichool  age  population.  Al- 
though Federal  a.ssistance,  especially  in 
the  area  of  school  construction,  could 
have  been  extremely  helpful  during 
these  crucial  years,  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

Local  .-school  boards,  without  massive 
Federal  assLstance.  tackled  the  problem 
with  characteristic  American  vigor,  in- 
genuity and  success.  They  have  liter- 
ally moved  n.ountains  to  piovide  an  edu- 
cational environment  conducive  to 
maximum  development  of  their  chil- 
dren',-^ educational  talents.  In  .so  doing, 
they  found  !hat  the  job  could  be  done 
faster  cheater,  better,  and  tailored  to 
local  requirt  menLs  than  if  they  had 
waited  for  t;ie  Federal  dollar 

Cla-ssroom.'  have  been  constructed  at 
a  faster  rate  than  recommended  by  the 


President,  the  teacher  shortage  is  being 
resolved,  school  expenditures  have  been 
increasing  in  recent  yeais  at  an  annual 
rate  of  15  percent,  teacher  salaries  have 
been  inciTased.  and  the  influx  of  new 
school  age  children  is  peaking  rapidly. 

Problems  still  remain,  to  be  suie.  but 
they  are  neither  as  severe  or  widespread 
as  in  past  yeais  Capable  teachers  still 
are  not  being  paid  what  tlieir  services 
merit,  but  State  and  local  autlionties  are 
moving  ahead  rapidly  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  inherent  dangers  of  gigan- 
tic federal  aid  is  the  encouragement  of 
apathy  by  the  lure  of  "free  money,  '  that 
to  pass  the  buck  is  to  receive  a  buck  I 
certainly  would  not  like  to  see  responsi- 
ble local  authorities  succumb  to  this  bait 
by  diminishing  their  desire  to  pay  ade- 
quate teacher  salaries,  by  diluting  their 
initiative  to  construct  adequate  facili- 
ties, or  in  any  way  affecting  their  tiadi- 
tional  obligation  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. 

Such  a  deterioration  in  local  initiative 
could  have  disastrous  consequences. 

As  we — and  the  Nation — listened  to 
President  Kennedys  address  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon, it  was  made  crystal  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  undertake 
future  expenses  of  ti-emendous  magni- 
tude in  connection  with  outer  space  pro- 
gi'ams. 

I  feel  that,  viewed  in  context  with  the 
additional  burdens  which  we  can  expect 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  future,  the  interests  of  oui* 
total  national  security  and  welfare  can 
best  be  served  by  retaining  responsibility 
for  most  health,  education  and  welfare 
matters  in  local  aiid  State  fields. 

I  am  not  often  impressed  by  those 
who  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  President  Kemiedy  reaUy  con- 
vinced me  this  afternoon  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  its  hands  full  with- 
out assuming  further  responsibility  in 
the  fields  of  public  primary  and  second- 
ary education.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI. 

Ml".  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  an 
issue  has  been  thoroughly  debated  in  the 
Senate,  the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools  has  been.  Every  conceivable 
consequence  and  every  possible  ramifi- 
cation has  been  raised  both  duiing  the 
extensive  committee  hearings  on  school - 
aid  proposals  through  the  years  and 
during  the  exhaustive  debates  on  this 
subject. 

Over  the  many  years  this  Lssue  has 
been  before  the  Congress,  numerous  ob- 
jections have  been  overcome  as  bill.s 
have  been  revised  and  refined  until  la.'?t 
year  the  prospects  for  enactment  looked 
brighter  than  ever.  On  February  4, 
1960,  the  Senate  approved  a  bill  provid- 
ing 2  years  of  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  school  construction  and  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  was  pleased  with,  and  proud  of,  the 
opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  for  this 
badly  needed  and  especially  meritorious 
proeram 

As  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House  last  year,  it  was 
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a  moderate  bill  at  modest  cost  aimed  at 
alleviating  two  pressing  problems:  short- 
age of  .school  classrooms  and  facilities 
and  shoi-tage  of  qualified  teachers.  We 
were  very  hopeful  the  measure  would 
also  be  endorsed  by  the  House.  But 
weeks  and  months  went  by  without 
action.  Then  our  two  major  political 
parties  met  in  their  separate  national 
conventions  and  each  strongly  endorsed 
improved  educational  opportunities  for 
American  children 

Later,  when  the  Congress  resumed  its 
session  in  August,  with  control  of  both 
Houses  and  control  of  all  committees  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  just  a  few  days  earlier  had 
adopted  a  strong  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion plank  in  its  platform,  it  was  fully 
expected  that  the  House  would  complete 
action  on  a  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. 

Instead,  although  the  Democratic 
majority  outnumbered  the  Republican 
minority  by  2  to  1  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  group  refused  to  permit 
the  bill  to  come  to  a  vole  in  the  full 
House  The  total  membership  of  the 
House  was  denied  its  voice — and  the  aid- 
to-education  bill  died 

Meantime,  another  year  of  delay  has 
ensued  And  we  in  the  Senate  of  the 
new  Congress  once  atain  are  considering 
the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  the 
50  States. 

I  am  confident  that  today  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  pending  bill  I  intend 
to  support  this  bill,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  enact  :t  by  a  resounding 
vote  indicating  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  Senate  is  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congre^^  and  enacted  into 
law. 

Senate  bill  1021  as  reported  from  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Puolic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee consists  of  two  principal  parts. 
Title  I  calls  for  a  3-year,  $850  million 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
school  construction,  teachers  salaries, 
and  special  educational  projects.  The 
Prouty  amendment,  which  the  Senate 
approved  last  Tucsdiy  expanded  the 
purposes  for  which  these  fund.s  may  be 
used  to  include  schcol  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Title  U  as  reported  proposes  a  3-year 
continuation  at  prese:it  levels  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  ai  eas  under  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  The  Ad- 
ministration had  planned  a  sharp  cur- 
tailment in  such  aid  beginning  next  year. 
Before  discussing  title  I,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  title 
II.  In  Hawaii,  more  than  28  percent 
of  oui-  school  population  is  attributable 
to  the  impact  of  Federal  activities. 

The  administration  projKi.sal  to  reduce 
aid  would  mean  a  lass  of  $646,000  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  under  Public 
Law  874  and  a  lo.ss  of  }  1  058.000  for  con- 
struction under  Publio  Law  815,  for  a 
total  cut  of  $1,705,000 

In  effect,  this  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  more  than  28  5  percent  fiom  the  cur- 
rent year  Fede:  al  conti  ibution  to  Hawaii 
for  schoolchildren  in  areas  of  Federal 
activities.  To  reduce  these  funds  by 
more  than  one-fourth  ;s  a  severe  reduc- 
tion to  impose  in  1  year. 
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I  commend  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  for  perceivmg  the  drastic  na- 
ture of  the  administration's  plan  to  re- 
duce school  aid  to  States  which  are 
obliged  to  provide  classrooms  and  school- 
ing for  children  of  Federal  employees  on 
Federal  projects.  What  the  committee 
recommends  instead  is  continued  Pi?d- 
eral  financial  assistance  pending  thor- 
ough study  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas  pro- 
gi'ams  and  recommendations  regarding 
future  Federal  action. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  the  Senate  to 
sustain  the  Labor  Committee's  action  on 
title  II. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  title 
I  of  S.  1021  departs  radically  from  our 
basic  concept  of  our  Federal-State  form 
of  government. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  arguments  that 
Federal  grants  are  harmful  and  inevi- 
tably lead  to  Federal  domination  and 
control,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  con- 
trol by  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  citizenr\'. 

The  substantial  aid  heretofore  ex- 
tended over  the  years  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  schools  and  to  students 
throughout  the  country  has.  without 
question,  proved  extremely  beneficial.  I 
believe  our  Union  of  States  has  been 
strengthened  by  these  measures,  rather 
than  weakened. 

A  brief  review  of  congressional  acts 
providing  assistance  to  States  for  educa- 
tional puiTX)ses  reveals  a  long  histoi-y  of 
such  assistance.  Even  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Con- 
gress provided  by  law  that  one  section 
of  each  township  shall  be  u.sed  for  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Northwest  Ordinance 
stated  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
"schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged  " 

In  1862,  Congress  enacted  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Act,  which  gave  to  each 
State  for  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  schools  30,000  acres  of  land  for 
every  seat  in  Congress  to  which  that 
State  was  entitled  The  University  of 
Hawaii,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  at- 
tended, is  a  land-grant  school. 

As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, therefore.  I  was  a  beneficiary  of  the 
Morrill  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  This,  therefore. 
makes  me  a  product  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Without  such  Fedora]  a.*:- 
sistance.  perhaps  I  might  not  be  here 
today. 

In  another  move  to  aid  education  in 
the  States,  Congress  authorized  Federal 
moneys  for  States  to  use  for  practical  re- 
search under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 

Federal  grants  for  vocational  training 
in  public  schools  were  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  the  well-known  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917. 

In  1941,  Congress  voted  financial  aid 
to  areas  tliroughout  the  Nation  which 
experienced  an  influx  of  servicemen. 
This  act.  the  Lauham  Act,  also  provided 
training  benefits  for  veteran.^  of  World 
War  II. 

Congress  approved  schooling  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans throughout  the  entire  Nation  un- 


der the  GI  bill  of  rights  enacted  in  1944, 
By  making  training  available  at  tech- 
nical schools  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties this  act  enabled  veterans  to  prepare 
themselves  for  vocations  and  careers. 
The  benefit  our  Nation  derived  from  this 
mass  development  of  our  country's  brain- 
power is  incalculable. 

Unquestionably,  this  accounU  m  great 
measure  for  the  tremendous  economic 
progress  of  our  countr>'  since  World  War 
II, 

Since  1946,  the  Federal  Government 
has  furnished  funds  for  school  lunches 
for  children  in  the  States. 

Since  1950,  the  Federal  Government 
has  underwritten  loans  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  build  donnitones 

Since  1950,  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  Government 
has  furnished  financial  assistance  for 
construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  impacted 
areas. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  almost  $1 
billion— $962 '2  million— to  local  school 
districts  in  federally  impacted  aiea.-^  to  be 
used  for  school  construction 

Under  Public  Law  874,  the  Federal 
Government  has,  in  effect,  been  contrib- 
uting to  salaries  of  teachers  through  its 
paj-ments  to  federally  impacted  area.^  for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  Funds 
have  been  provided  for  3.821  school  dis- 
tricts under  this  program,  in  which  are 
located  some  10,200.000  .schoolchildren, 
about  one-third  of  all  public-.school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  State?. 

Just  3  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
providing  scholarships  and  fellow.ships 
for  study  in  science,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, and  modern  languages.  Con- 
gress also  authorized  in  this  act  Fed- 
eral funds  for  public  school  facilities 
needed  for  instruction  in  the.se  subjects; 
$70  million  were  authorized  for  each  of 
4  fiscal  years  beginning  with  I960  for 
State  education  agencies  to  buy  equip- 
ment needed  m  connection  with  these 
.subjects. 

This  brief  listing  of  Federal  meas- 
ures extending  financial  assistance  on 
a  nationwide  basis  offers  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  pending  bill.  The  trail  has 
already  been  blazed  for  us.  By  enacting 
the  pending  bill.  Congress  will  be  follow- 
ing the  salutary  example  set  for  us  by 
earlier  Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  enact- 
ment of  S  1021  does  not  imply  critici.sm 
of  State  and  local  governments.  They 
have  performed  a  verj'  commendable 
job  of  meeting  post-World  War  IT  needs 
for  schools  and  educational  facilities. 
Even  as  we  debate  this  bill,  we  pay  full 
credit  to  them  and  to  the  private  insti- 
tutions as  well  which  aLso  expanded  their 
.school  plants  at  all  levels  of  education. 

But.  as  a  nation   we  must  do  more 

Both  opponents  and  proponents  of 
Federal  financial  aid  to  schools  recog- 
nize a  shortage  of  classrooms  exists. 

Both  op!.x)nent5  and  proponent':  of 
Federal  aid  acknowledge  that  some 
school  districts  are  too  poor  to  provide 
necessary  educational  facilitie.<  and  op- 
portunities for  Llieir  children. 
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Both  opponents  and  proponents  of 
Federal  financial  aid  to  teachers'  sal- 
aries recognize  that,  if  America  is  to 
elevate  intellectual  attainment  to  its 
rightful  statute  in  our  society,  teachers' 
salaries  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  at- 
tract and  retain  capable  qualified  per- 
sons. 

Today  it  is  apparent  that,  if  America 
!.■-  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
lands  who  respect  and  encourage  educa- 
tional attainment,  we  must  increase  the 
opportunities  for  our  vounn  people  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  skilLs  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability  And  we  must  pay 
our  teachers  salarie.s  commensurate 
with  their  duties  and  with  their  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  communities. 

In  a  world  of  3  billion  people.  Amer- 
ica numbers  only  180  million,  6  percent 
of  the  worlds  population  'What  we 
lack  in  numbers  we  mu.st  make  up  m 
quality,  and  that  qualitv  can  only  come 
with  the  best  educatior.al  facilities  we 
can  afford  our  people.  This  we  must 
always  do 

The  need  for  improving  our  educa- 
aonal  facilities  is  perhaps  more  urgent 
now  than  ever  belore. 

Oui-  society  has  grown  more  and  more 
complex,  more  and  more  specialized  and 
at  the  same  time,  n^ore  and  more  inter- 
dependent. Studies  indicate  that  the  ex- 
tent of  education  ha.s  a  direct  relation- 
.ship  to  the  earnmg  capacity  of  men  and 
women  today.  It  also  has  a  direct  bear- 
\ng  on  our  technological  achievements 
and  economic  progress  as  a  nation.  In- 
deed, our  national  security  and  defense 
in  this  missile  and  space  age  depend  on 
>k:lled  and  trained  men  and  women. 
Even  everyday  citizenship  demands 
.greater  education  and  training 

If  freedom  and  hbeity  are  to  endure, 
the  utmost  effort  of  an  mformed  citi- 
zenry IS  required  An  mnorant  people 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  .'success  of  self- 
government  and  repres*':.tat:ve  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  m  my  mind.  Mr 
President,  that  this  Nation  can  afford 
the  proposed  modest  piogran\  of  grant.^. 
Our  of  an  $83  billion  Federal  budget,  we 
spend  $44  billion  a  year  for  our  Military 
EKtablishment  and  S4  billion  more  for 
our  allies  in  mutual  security  programs. 
"We  spend  $2  billion  to  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources 

Surely  then,  this  Nation  can  afford  to 
.spend  $850  million  each  year  for  3  years 
to  improve  our  greatest  resource:  the 
youth  of  America 

A  people  that  spent  S18  billion  in  1959 
on  recreation,  $9'j  billion  on  alcohol, 
and  $7  billion  on  tobacco  are  not  going 
to  begrudge  Federal  spending  of  less  than 
^l  billion  a  year  for  so  necessary  and 
Aorthy  a  purpose  as  education. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish. 

If  we  work  upon  bruss.  time  will  efface  it. 

If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to 
duat 

Bxtt  if  we  work  upon  men's  imniortal 
minds  ii  we  imbue  them  with  high  princi- 
ples with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of 
'heir  fellow  men  we  engrave  on  those  tablets 
something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and 
which  will  brighten  and  brighten  to  HI 
eternity. 


Mr  President.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port enactmen:  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  have  rarely  heard  a 
more  eloquent,  sincere  and  moving  docu- 
ment than  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
just  read.  As  the  representative  of  our 
newest  State,  he  has  my  congratulations, 
and  I  congratulate  his  State  for  having 
him  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  very  complimentaiy 
remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  this  side 
to  the  Senatcrs  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrdi,  Texas  I  Mr.  Y.\rborouch],  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Long  I .  and  Maine  I  Mr  Muskie  I . 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation bill,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it  for 
four  reasons: 

First,  it  would  result  in  Federal  domi- 
nation and  control  of  public  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  no  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education  to  be  provided  in  public 
schools. 

Third,  the  money  would  be  spent  from 
so-called  Federal  grants,  wliich  people 
in  the  States  have  been  led  mistakenly 
to  believe  comes  from  some  source  other 
than  their  own  pockets. 

The  fourth  r<  ason  is  that  Federal  defi- 
cits—past, present,  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future — have  already  reduced  the 
value  of  our  money  at  home,  and  im- 
paired confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad 

The  Federal  debt  now  stands  at  $289 
billion,  virtually  at  the  shooting-war 
peak.  This  is  $4  billion  over  the  perma- 
nent statutory  i^eiling. 

A  temporary  .s293  billion  debt  limit  ex- 
pires June  30.  The  Congress  may  expect 
an  administration  request  within  30  days 
for  an  extension  of  the  $293  billion  limit. 

The  budget  d  rector  has  officially  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  deficit  this  fiscal 
year,  ending  ne  a  month,  will  be  $2.2  bil- 
lion.    It  probably  will  be  higher. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  has  es- 
timated that  the  Federal  deficit  next  year 
will  be  about  $4  billion  It  may  go  closer 
to  $5  billion 

This  year's  Federal  deficit  will  be  the 
24th  in  30  years.  "We  have  been  in 
shooting  war  in  only  7  of  these  30  years. 
Big  speading  increases  since  the  Korean 
War  have  been  in  domestic-civilian  pro- 
grams. 

Indifference  to  oixlinai-y  fiscal  pru- 
dence in  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  inflation  at  home 
and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  over- 
seas. 

Compared  with  the  1939  index,  the 
purchasing  pow  er  of  the  dollar  at  home 
is  now  46 '2  cents.  Foreign  creditors, 
preferring  gold  to  American  dollars,  have 
reduced  our  geld  supply  to  little  more 
than  $17  billion. 

Gold  has  been  used  to  back  otu-  money, 
but  we  have  re  iched  a  point  where  seri- 
ous proposals  to  repeal  the  gold  back- 
ing are  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 


The  pending  bill  proposes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $850  million  a  year  through  so- 
called  Federal  grants  for  public  school 
education  in  States  and  localities 

The  Federal  Government  gets  money 
from  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  in  the 
States  and  localities  and  by  borrowing 
from  the  public.  These  are  the  same 
sources  used  by  States  and  localities. 

Need  for  60,000  additional  classrooms 
a  year  is  being  emphasized  in  justifica- 
tion for  the  bill  The  bill  provides  that 
when  Federal  money  is  used  for  this  con- 
struction. Davis-Bacon  wage  rates  shall 
be  paid. 

Davis- Bacon  rates  are  usually  metro- 
politan rates  To  apply  them  elsewhere 
means  spending  more  money  for  fewer 
classrooms.  It  makes  nonessential  ex- 
■penditures  mandatory  in  many  areavS. 

A  survey  of  representative  towns  and 
.small  cities  across  the  country  last 
month  showed  Davis-Bacon  rates  aver- 
agmg  more  than  40  percent  higher  than 
local  rates  in  the  towns  surveyed. 

The  bill  provides  further  than  an 
amount  equal  to  10  cents  per  school 
child  may  be  used  by  State  education 
agencies  for  defraying  costs  of  admin- 
istration 

Another  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  may  be  used  for  so-called 
specialized  projects.  Sp>ecialized  proj- 
ects are  defined  loosely  enough  to  in- 
clude boondoggle. 

None  of  these  provisions  will  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  When  you 
analyze  the  purposes  for  which  money 
will  be  spent  under  this  bill,  you  neces- 
sarily conclude  that  the  $850  million  a 
year  will  be  wasted  insofar  &&  educa- 
tional improvement  is  concerned. 

Not  only  will  the  money  be  wasted, 
but  fundamental  danger  is  inherent  in 
public  school  subsidies  The  Federal 
Government  will  usurp  control  of  every 
public   school  system  in  the  country. 

Once  enacted,  these  Federal  school 
subsidies  would  never  expire:  State  and 
local  taxes  to  replace  them  could  never 
be  raised  high  enough  to  finance  schools 
in  the  manner  of  Federal  profligacy 
which  would  be  established:  the  pres- 
sure would  be  foi-  more  and  more  Federal 
money. 

If  we  submit  to  the  Federal  subsidy 
and  control  of  public  education  estab- 
lished in  this  bill  alone,  the  surrender 
to  domination  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  Is  certain  to  be 
permanent. 

I  know  the  bill  says  there  shall  be  no 
Federal  control  over  the  schools  which 
are  to  be  subsidized.  I  know  that  it  says 
the  3-year  appropriations  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  completely  disagree  with  those  who 
think  it  will  prevent  Federal  domination 
in  vital  areas  of  public  education  Those 
relying  on  these  provisions  as  safeguards 
against  Federal  school  control  will  be 
boobytrapfjed. 

Language  in  an  authorization  bill 
such  as  this  can  not  preclude  limiting 
language  in  subsequent  appropriation 
bills.  This  Congress  can  not  bind  an- 
other A  member  of  the  pcflsent  Cabinet 
cannot  sjieak  for  his  successors. 
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In  fact,  provisions  in  the  bill  enu- 
merate the  areas  of  subsidy ;  they  author- 
ize appropriations  for  !,he  purpose;  they 
sp>ecify  initial  controls  I  have  already 
noted  application  of  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  as  the  first  example. 

The  subsidy  payments  would  be  based 
on  a  federally  prescrib'?d  formula  wliich 
would  emphasize  so-called  State  effort. 
Before  a  State  could  receive  its  subsidy 
money  it  would  be  forced  to  submit  a 
formal  application  to  Washington  for 
Federal  approval. 

A  Federal  bureaucrat  could  deny  the 
application  of  any  State,  or  if  he  found 
a  State  was  not  complying  substantially 
with  Federal  demands  he  could  re- 
duce the  subsidy  payment,  or  re- 
quire the  State  to  repay  funds  already 
received. 

The  bill's  formula  for  measuring  so- 
called  State  effort  is  keyed  to  the  level 
of  State  and  local  exjxnditures.  As  the 
bill  was  drafted  no  consideration  of 
value  received  would  be  required.  Prob- 
ably States  and  localities  spending  the 
most  would  fare  the  best. 

Appropriation  bill  provisions  of  a  lim- 
iting nature  are  acceptable  under  par- 
liamentary rules.  Restrictive  amend- 
ments to  appropriation  bills  are  common. 
Sooner  or  later  restrictive  amendments 
are  certain  to  be  offered  to  appropriation 
bills  for  public  school  fubsidies. 

By  amendment  to  iin  appropriation 
bill  the  Federal  subsidy  money  might  be 
limited  to  those  States  with  teacher 
merit  systems,  or  vice  versa  or  to  those 
States  with  a  single  pay  scale  for  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession,  or  vice 
versa. 

By  the  same  process,  amendments  to 
appropriation  bills  mifht  limit  Federal 
subsidy  money  for  use  m  States  empha- 
sizing science  courses  ever  those  in  hu- 
manities, or  vice  versa — or  in  States 
using  certain  textbooks,  or  vice  versa. 

The  limitation  might  be  on  a  combina- 
tion of  such  requirements.  Integration 
is  only  one  of  numerous  public  school 
areas  which  pressure  groups  are  seek- 
ing to  control;  but  it  is  certain  that  ap- 
propriation bill  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  withhold  funds  from  areas  where 
segregated  schools  are  maintained. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  force  inte- 
gration through  Fedeial-aid-to-educa- 
tion  bills  for  years,  even  in  the  midst  of 
World  War  II.  The  Senate  actually 
adopted  an  integration  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  on  October  20,  1943,  by  a 
vote  of  40  to  37. 

The  amendment  wa.<;  offered  by  Sen- 
ator William  Langer,  cf  North  Dakota. 
It  resulted  in  a  successful  motion  to  kill 
the  bill  by  sending  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  Langer  amendment,  as  it 
was  adopted,  follows: 

Provided,  That  tliere  shall  be  no  discrim- 
ination in  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fits and  appropriations  made  under  the  re- 
spective provisions  of  this  Act,  or  In  the 
Stale  funds  supplement«'d  thereby  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

This,  of  course.  wr,s  an  amendment  to 
an  authorization  bill.  I  cite  it  as  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  many  who  have 
always   regarded   Fedcral-aid-to-cduca- 


tion  legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  Federal 
intervention  in  State  and  local  school 
affairs. 

When  grants  of  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. Federal  control  is  Inherent.  It 
is  exercised  in  greater  degree  for  some 
programs  than  it  is  in  others ;  and  where 
there  is  an  authorization  bill  such  as 
this,  control  can  be  exercised  just  as 
forcefully  through  riders  on  appropria- 
tion bills  as  through  provision  in  the 
basic  bill  itself. 

In  conclusion.  I  shall  make  six  short 
statements. 

The  right  to  educate  oui-  children  in 
our  own  way  ,  in  our  own  communities 
has  been  among  tlie  deep>est  fundamen- 
tals of  this  Nation  since  its  founding. 
I  am  certain  that  the  effects  of  this  bill 
ultimately  will  destroy  this  right. 

If  and  when  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cation needs  improvement,  the  parents 
in  the  communities  of  the  States  know  it 
first  and  better  than  the  centralized 
Federal  Government  can  discern  it. 

If  more  money  is  needed  to  improve 
public  education,  the  States  and  locali- 
ties can  raise  it  better  and  spend  it  more 
wisely  than  can  be  expected  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  taxes  come  from 
the  people  of  States  and  localities  whose 
children  are  to  be  educated. 

Nationalization  of  public  schools 
through  a  system  of  Federal  subsidies  is 
not  justified  by  any  conditions  existing 
today  in  the  field  of  American  education. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deadening  to  our 
public  school  system  which,  to  most  peo- 
ple, is  a  source  of  pride. 

I  have  always  opposed  legislation  lead- 
ing to  the  establisliment  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  our  public  school  systems 
Likewise,  in  all  areas  of  public  endeavor, 
I  have  always  opposed  excessive  and  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  is  offensive 
in  both  respects.  I  have  faith  in  our 
system  of  public  education,  as  I  do  in  our 
system  of  government,  and  I  want  both 
to  be  preserved.  This  bill  would  destroy 
fundamentals  on  which  both  depend. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  plea.sed  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  final  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
will  once  again  affirm  its  belief  that  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  public  primary 
and  secondary  education  is  necessary. 
As  a  member  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  substantially  in 
the  form  as  reported,  and  as  passed  in 
the  Senate  last  year.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  experience  ha.s 
shown  that  this  is  the  most  practical  ve- 
hicle for  bringing  Federal  aid  to  the 
hard-pressed  States  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Earlier  today,  we  heard  the  President's 
inspiring  message  with  its  challenge  Uj 
us  to  increase  our  space  program  and 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  Let 
us  remember  that  our  space  traveler 
of  1970,  and  the  scientists  and  engineers 
who  make  his  trip  possible,  may  well  be 
young  people  who  are  now  in  high  school 
and  junior  high  school.  The  funds  we 
vote  today  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 


our  .scientific  future.  a.<:  proprcss  in 
science  will  depend  on  the  educational 
base  of  our  pnmaiT  and  secondarj- 
.schools.  The  sums  called  for  by  this 
bill  are  relatively  modest  compared  to 
the  direct  expenditures  required  for  a 
space  program,  but  no  less  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  10-year-or-longer  scien- 
tific program. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  pass  no  mort 
worthy  bill  in  the  Congress  than  this, 
improving  the  educational  opportunity 
of  our  Nation's  children  so  that  each 
may  develop  the  full  potential  of  his 
gifts.  I  urge  its  passage  by  a  majority 
large  enough  to  show  the  value  we  as  a 
nation  place  on  children  and  their 
education. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  record  ijiy  support  of  S.  1021. 
My  views  on  the  urgent  need  for  ^n  effec- 
tive program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion are  well  known.  Last  year  it  was 
my  privilege  to  join  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  in 
sponsoring  his  amendment  to  S.  8  which 
failed  of  passage  by  a  tie  vote,  44  to  44 

Since  last  year  there  has  developed 
an  even  greater  awarene.ss  of  the  need 
for  action.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
President  Kennedy's  vigorous  presenta- 
tion of  the  issue.  The  challenge  i>efore 
us  here  today  is  one  of  the  greatest  we 
shall  face  in  this  Congress 

Title  I  of  S  1021  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful step  toward  an  etlective  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
ultimately  supersede  the  present  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  S.  1021  is  due 
to  its  recognition  that  the  impacted 
school  aid  program  must  be  continued  at 
present  levels  until  the  States  and  lo- 
calities can  make  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  gradually  including  this  in  the 
new  program  under  title  I  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  particularly  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Morse  for  support- 
ing my  request  that  the  schools  of 
American  Samoa  be  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  1021.  The  people  of 
Samoa  look  to  America  for  as.sistance  in 
their  efforts  to  build  their  society  and  to 
improve  their  economy.  Better  schools 
is  basic  in  this  efffort.  This  bill  will  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  we  recognize 
this  and  that  we  desire  to  aid  them  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  to  provide 
better  schools  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1021 
as  another  important  milestone  in  the 
education  of  American  youth — our  most 
precious  national  asset. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  shortly 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  come  before  it 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
the  institution  with  which  the  proposed 
legislation  is  concerned  is  the  most  fun- 
damental in  our  democracy,  the  founda- 
tion cf  our  national  life. 

The  factor  which  has  made  Federal 
support  for  education  so  critical  is  edu- 
cation's role  in  the  power  struggle  for 
survival  of  our  free  world. 
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I  can  best  express  the  role  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism: 

First.  Education  is  an  instrument  for 
democracy. 

Second.  Education  is  also  an  instru- 
ment for  communism. 

Third.  Education,  then  is  indispen- 
sable to  both  systems 

Fourth.  Since  they  a:e  competing  sys- 
tems, contending  for  supremacy,  educa- 
tion is  an  instrument  for  po-.ver 

Our  survival  as  a  society  will  depend 
on  our  collective  capability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  power  struuiile;  and  the 
capability  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
meet  these  demands  will  depend  on  the 
kind  of  education  he  or  she  receives. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where 
crippling  amendments  to  the  bill  have 
bpen  defeated  Some  of  these  amend- 
ments raised  questions  which  should  be 
decided  as  separate  issues,  as.  for  exam- 
ple, loans  to  private  schools  Others. 
such  as  the  elimination  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  teachers"  salaries, 
would  have  seriously  damaL'ed  attempts 
to  meet  a  most  critical  need. 

The  present  bill  retains  and  empha- 
sizes local  control  and  local  decision  on 
how  the  money  will  be  used. 

The  bill  should  also  go  a  long  way 
toward  equalizing  the  resources  of  States 
and  inevitably  raise  minimum  standards 
of  education  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  would  otherwi.se  be  the  case.  It 
extends  the  principle  which  already  ap- 
plies at  the  State  level,  in  Maine,  where 
we  provide  general  purpo.se  State  aid  for 
schools  in  local  communities 

Because  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
educational  problems  in  Maine.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  its  need  for  an  adequate 
program  of  Federal  aid. 

According  to  Wan  en  G  Hill,  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  the  State  of 
Maine  the  State  needs  576  elementary 
classrooms  and  317  secondary  class- 
rooms. 

This  does  not  include  240  substandard 
elementary  classrooms  and  110  substand- 
ard secondary  cla.ssrooms  The  cost  of 
providing  the  needed  additional  class- 
rooms would  be  $15,579,217  Replacing 
the  350  substandard  classrooms  would  re- 
quire expenditures  of  one-thud  more 

Maine  has  serious  problems  in  attract- 
ing qualified  teachers  This  year  the 
salaries  of  teachers  are  $1  100  below  the 
national  average  A  total  of  53.3  per- 
cent of  our  teachers  do  not  iiave  at  least 
a  bachelors  degree  from  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Also,  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  teachers  are  45  years  of 
atie.  This  means  that  m  the  coming 
veais  we  will  have  a  serious  replacement 
pioblem. 

This  is  the  situation,  even  though  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  Maine  has  ranked 
third  among  the  50  States  m  percentage 
increase  in  teacher's  salaries 

The  people  of  Maine  are  doing  the  best 
they  can.  even  making  serious  sacrifices, 
to  provide  funds  for  education. 

The  per  capita  income  of  Maine  resi- 
dents compared  with  the  other  States  is 
38ch.  but  the  percentage  of  income  being 
spent  by  our  people  for  State  and  local 
taxes  ranks  them  17th.  We  are  well 
above  the  national  average. 


With  adveise  economic  conditions  in 
Maine  and  with  the  State  having  other 
pressing  governmental  needs  beyond 
education,  it  is  impossible  for  Maine  citi- 
zens to  make  a  substantially  greater  con- 
tribution in  funds  for  schools.  State 
and  local  tax  sources  are  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  approve  the  bill 
before  us  today.  Maine  will  receive  $21.84 
per  school-age  pupil,  or  a  total  of 
S5. 175.297.  This  will  be  just  enough, 
during  the  3-year  life  of  the  bill,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  classroom  needs 
of  Maine. 

Education  i.s  too  basic  a  need  for  all  the 
people  of  the  country  to  be  dependent 
upon  whot  each  State  can  do  individu- 
ally, particularly  when  we  realize  the 
differences  in  wealth  from  State  to 
State. 

Our  goal  in  this  society  is  to  give 
each  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
own  capabilities,  serve  the  state,  and 
remain  free. 

We  are  pledged  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. This  does  not  mean  that  each 
individual  is  entitled  to,  or  needs,  a  uni- 
versity education.  It  does  mean  that 
each  child  is  entitled  to  the  chance  to 
develop  his  .skills  and  realize  his  poten- 
tial as  an  individual. 

Equal  opportunity  implies  the  elimi- 
nation of  geographic  location  or  eco- 
nomic circumstances  as  barriers  to  edu- 
cation. So  long  as  we  depend  on  the 
unequal  resources  of  the  States  and 
communities  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cost  of  financing  education,  educational 
opportunity  will  be  unequal. 

Because  a  State  is  financially  dis- 
tressed is  no  reason  to  penalize  its  chil- 
dren from  becoming  educated.  In  fact, 
the  inability  to  educate  its  youth  may 
put  a  State  in  the  position  of  perpetuat- 
ing its  economic  problems. 

I  believe  it  my  duty  to  do  all  in  my 
p)ower  to  help  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  the  E>eople  of  the  Nation  for  self- 
development  to  the  limits  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
society.  Therefore,  I  support  the  bill 
I  regard  it  as  the  most  important  and 
vital  single  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion confronting  us  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  Senator  from  |Caiisas. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  intently  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  both  for  and 
against  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  members  of  the  commit- 
tee delegated  by  this  body  to  study  this 
legislation.  I  have  talked  to  constituents 
from  my  State  of  Kaiisa.s — parents,  edu- 
cators, school  board  members  and  busi- 
nessmen. After  carefully  weighing  all 
the  evidence  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  this  measure. 

Certainly,  every  Member  of  this  body 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  cer- 
tain districts  which  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance I  believe  that  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  in  many  cases  there  are 
schoolteachers  who  are  not  adequately 
compensat'-'d   for   their   services.     I    am 


sure  there  are  those  who  will  agree  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  usurped 
from  the  States  practically  every  avail- 
able source  from  which  new  revenue 
might  be  secured  to  carry  on  State  opera- 
tions. That  is  why  I  have  supported 
amendments  to  return  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  income  tax  col- 
lected back  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes. 

For  almost  a  century,  we  have  had 
various  proposals  submitted  urging  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  education  in  one  form 
or  another.  We  have  made  grants  to 
promote  vocational  education.  But  the 
objective  of  this  program  was  to 
strengthen  a  phase  of  the  curriculum 
which  Congre.ss  in  its  wi.sdom  deemed 
advisable  We  have  granted  funds  to 
assist  fedeially  impacted  .school  districts. 
But  these  payments  were  in  the  nature 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  1955.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended a  Federal  credit  assistance  pro- 
gram to  assist  those  districts  in  need  to 
meet  their  school  construction  problems. 
Later  that  measure  was  enlarged  but  the 
Congress  did  not  act  Not  until  the  Rus- 
sians launched  sputnik  did  the  real  drive 
for  Federal  aid  for  education  gather  mo- 
mentum. And.  I  am  fearful  that  if  this 
bill  is  pas.sed  and  we  from  year  to  year 
move  down  the  road  to  more  and  more 
Federal  control,  we  shall  look  back  to 
the  day  when  sputnik  made  "mutniks" 
of  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  education  of  our 
youth  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
duty  and  responsibihty  of  States  and  lo- 
cal communities.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
for  so  long  as  the  training  of  our  youth 
remains  under  the  sui>ervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  States  and  the  people  on  the 
local  level — we  need  not  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America  But  let  the  grasping 
hands  of  Federal  bureaucracy  take  con- 
trol, then  will  the  foundation  of  the 
American  way  of  life  begin  to  crumble 
It  may  not  happen  today,  or  tomorrow  or 
next  year,  but  as  surely  as  the  night  fol- 
lows the  day  it  will  come  For  whenever 
Federal  money  has  t)een  granted — Fed- 
eral control  follows.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  belief.  The  school  admin- 
istrators' journal  Overview  editorialized 
in  November  1960 : 

Tlie  United  States  Is  Inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education  •  •  • 
tht  long-held  view  that  education  Is  largely 
a  personal  concern  and  that  educational 
policy  should  be  made  by  local  unit*  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  go  •  •  •  the  national 
welfare  demands  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  either  the  States  have  been  negli- 
gent in  meeting  their  responsibilities  or 
are  not  financially  able  to  do  so.  For 
example,  one  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  said: 

But  of  the  more  than  36  million  children 
In  the  public  schools,  there  were  1.868.000  of 
them  taught  In  overcrowded  classrooms.  Al- 
most 2  million  of  our  children  are  being 
housed  In  schools  and  classrooms  In  excess 
of  the  school  plant. 
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He  continued  by  saying: 

We  needed  last  fall  142,160  more  class- 
rooms. 

The  children  who  should  be  In  these  miss- 
ing 140.000-plus  classrooms  are  among  the 
1.868.000  children  who  are  being  cheated  out 
of  an  education  to  which  1  belle^e  they  are 
entitled. 

We  might  gather  from  these  state- 
ments that  our  cla&siooms  are  splitting 
at  the  seams  and  that  many  children 
are  being  denied  an  education.  What 
are  the  facts?  Taking  the  statistics 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  proponents 
of  this  bill,  we  find  that  last  fall  there 
were  1.338.560  classrotims  available. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  if  we 
divide  the  total  number  of  children  in 
our  grade  and  secondary  schools  by  the 
total  number  of  classrooms  we  find  that 
last  year  there  was  available  1  class- 
room for  26-plus  students.  If  we  had 
con.structed  the  142,16Ci  classrooms  which 
my  colleague  indicated  was  needed  last 
year  it  wbuld  have  brought  the  average 
down  to  around  1  cla.ssroom  for  25 
students. 

The  record  aLso  .shows  that  last  year 
there  were  1,409.995  teachers  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Again 
as  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic — I  find 
that  the  States  provided  1  teacher  for 
every  26  students. 

The  facts  are  that  during  the  past  10 
years  the  States  and  local  communities 
without  Federal  assistance  have  con- 
structed more  than  600,000  classrooms 
while  the  increased  attendance  required 
only  400.000  additional  rooms. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  support  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  stated  that  we  would  need  an 
additional  600,000  classrooms  over  the 
next  10  years.  This  averages  60.000  new- 
classrooms  per  year. 

Yet,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  its  publication  of  March  1961. 
The  Case  for  Federal  Support  of  Educa- 
tion, states: 

For  the  past  5  years  we  have  been  bxUldlng 
classrooms  at  the  average  rate  of  slightly 
less  than  70,000  per  year 

I  submit  that  the  States  without  Fed- 
eral aid  have  been  doing  an  adequate 
job. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
future  supply  of  teachers  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  If  we  can  accept  the  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Oflfice  of  Education  in  its  repwart  "Projec- 
tion of  Earned  Degrees  to  1969-70" : 

If  the  percentage  ol  college  students  who 
seek  college  degrees  In  leaching  remains  at 
its  present  level  during  the  next  10  years, 
the  number  of  graduate  teachers  will  almost 
double  whereas  enrollment  will  be  on  the 
decline. 

The  facts  are.  that  based  on  present 
studies  we  are  likely  to  have  more  teach- 
ers than  we  can  find  jobs  for. 

Throughout  this  debate,  it  has  been 
argued  that  teachers  as  a  group  are 
vastly  underpaid— and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  in  some  areas  this 
may  be  true.  But  the  facts  are  that 
teachers  have  succeeded   in   improving 


their  earnings  at  a  faster  rate  tlian  other 
workers  during  the  1950's.    For  example: 


Tenchers'  aalary 

Industrial  workers' 
w«*kly  w.ii:e 

IVr  capita  personal  in- 
come         


1960 


IMO 


S3. 010.  (w  i$5,  ise.oo 


&0.33 
1. 491. 00 


90.91 
2.249.00 


Percent 
incrcMM 


4-71 

-i-53 
-1-51 


The  dollar,  meanwhile,  lost  20  percent 
of  its  value  but  this  still  leaves  the 
teachers  with  an  improvement  in  thfir 
purchasing  power  of  40  percent  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Eight  yeais  ago.  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  earned  less  than  $3,500:  now 
two-thirds  make  $4,500  or  more:  fewer 
than  10  percent  are  paid  less  than  $3,500. 
Will  the  teachers  be  willing  to  permit 
this  program  if  enacted  into  law  to  ex- 
pire? No  matter  what  is  .said.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  will  become  a 
political  issue.  If  we  establish  the 
precedent  of  subsidizing  teachers'  sala- 
ries, where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Will 
we  be  asked  to  subsidize  the  salaries  of 
municipal  policemen,  firemen,  city  and 
county  officials? 

The  Treasury  Department  today  lists 
60  piograms  under  which  States  and 
local  governments  get  Federal  srants-in- 
aid.  In  1933  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
came President  there  were  five  such  pro- 
grams costing  about  $100  million  an- 
nually. The  cost  today  runs  between  $6 
and  $7  billion. 

We  are  about  to  add  another.  Who 
pays  for  it?  There  is  no  money  tree  in 
Washington.  The  Government  has  no 
money  to  give  except  that  which  it  takes 
in  taxes  from  the  people.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  the  people  of  Kansas  some- 
how win  have  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  its  share  of  Uiis  grant.  Un- 
fortunately, the  taxpayer  never  gets  back 
all  he  pays  in  because  administrative 
costs  must  be  paid.  If  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that  all 
Federal  aid  does  in  effect  is  to  force 
citizens  to  pay  more  than  they  now  are 
paying  for  education. 

We  aie  told  there  is  no  Federal  con- 
trol and  yet  under  this  bill  a  State  is  re- 
quired to  spend  more  each  year  on  tlie 
State  level  if  it  is  to  get  its  .share  of  tlie 
Federal  handout. 

May  I  again  say  that  I  undei'stand  the 
teachers"  problems  in  critical  areas  and 
I  am  deeply  sympathetic;  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  education  must  remain  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  having  expired,  and  the 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk   will  call   the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRBBBDDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  <he  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  having  o^en  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  COTTON  <when  his  name  was 
called  ^  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson  I.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea'  :  if  I  w-ere  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  -when  his  name 
was  called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay"  ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  -yea  '  I  withhold  mv  vote. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER  'when  her  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  BlakleyI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay  ;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
lo  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (when  his  name 
was  called  ^ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  iwhen  his  name 
was  called  ^ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
lo  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson!, the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Grueninc  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr  I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas iMr.  McClellanI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BlakleyI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr  Kerri  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy!  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER ! .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI 
is  necessarily  absent  and  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Prouty  I 
who  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son] is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
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Senator     from     New      Hampshire     i  Mr, 
Cotton  ' . 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicke'?- 
loopbrJ  is  absent  on  official  business  and 
:.s  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson:.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  ""nay,"  and  the  Senate:-  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "yea  ' 

The  result   was   announced — yeas    49 
nays  34,  as  follows; 

YEAS— 43 


.^;it'n 

Hartkf 

M-r-^ 

a-irtlett 

H.ivde:. 

M  .-(.s 

B.ble 

Hill 

Muskie 

Burdn'ic 

Hu!r-.;i:  rev 

F  '..store 

Byrd.  W  Va 

jH0k,.sOI: 

Pr'.; 

'■'innon 

J.i-:'-^ 

Proxniire 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Randolph 

faee.  N  J 

Kefau.  er 

Smathers 

Church 

Kuchel 

SriMth,  Mass. 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Lotig.  Haw.t,: 

Symington 

Douxla'* 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Engle 

Mansfleld 

WK:tams.  N.J. 

Er>  in 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Vor\3, 

MrNam.irm 

Young,  Ohio 

Oure 

Melcalf 

Hart 

Monroner 

NAYS--   U 

Ailott 

Duorsh  r< 

Morton 

Beiai 

E.i^tia:.d 

Vlundt 

Bennett 

El.^T.de' 

Ru.ssell 

Bogyrs 

G'i:iwa-.-r 

Saltonstall 

Brldsre-< 

H,.-kf  . 

Schoeppel 

Butier 

H'ji.and 

Scott 

Byrd.  Vii. 

Hruska 

Stennlg 

Capehart 

J^-,:--    n 

Thurmond 

Case   3  ChiK- 

K»:i-.:.-- 

Willlam-s.  Ek'l. 

Curtis 

L.  I'lsrh.- 

Younij.  N.Dale 

Dirksen 

L..  -.=;    ;  < 

D'3dd 

M r 

NOT   VOTLNO- 

-17 

.\;.de.-son 

F  ;,or;gh-. 

Neuberger 

Blalclpy 

Gn.ienuv^ 

Prouty 

Ba<sh 

Hickenlooper 

Robert.son 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

T.ilmadge 

Cotton 

McCieiian 

So  the  bill  'S  1021'  was  p>assed,  as 
follows ; 

Bf  t:  fnar't'^d  by  the  Srnate  and  House  of 
Rpvre->rntatxv^s  of  tfir  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

TrrLE   I    -SCHOOL    ASSISTANCK  ACT  OT    196  1 

Sec.  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'"School  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  102.  It  l.s  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  a  three-veiir  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  St^ites  U)  aaSij:  their  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities,  to  empVv,  needed  additional  pub- 
lic school  teachers  and  pay  them  adequate 
salaries,  to  undertake  special  projects  di- 
rected to  special  or  unique  educational  prob- 
lems or  opportunities,  and  in  paying  other 
costs  uf  providing  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  with  this  a.ssistance  the  qual- 
ity of  pviblic  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  substanti-'uly  improved  In  all 
States  and  that  iiipq  ;.i.  ;•  .os  of  educational 
opportunities  withui  and  nfween  States  will 
bie  substantially  reduced 

Assurance    against    Federal    interference    in 

srhOOls 

Sec.  lu;i  lu  the  administration  ■>{  this 
title,  no  department,  agency  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercii,e 
any  direction,  supervi.sion,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
rlciilum,  program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operati  )n  of  any  scbcK-l  or 
scncKil  system. 


AiUliorization  of  appropriations 
Sxc.  104.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of 
such  appropriation  or  condition  Inconsistent 
with  or  contrary  to  the  terms  or  purposes 
of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1961.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  $850,000,000.  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  edu- 
cation agencies  as  provided  In  this  title. 

Allotment  to  States 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age.  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  and  the  effort  for  public  school 
purposes  of  the  respective  States.  A  State 
allotment  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  during  such  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  (and  for  those  two  years  only). 
Except  as  provided  by  section  106.  such  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  104  for  such  year  as  the  product 
of— 

( 1 )  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  The  States  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection   (b)). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States. 

(b)  for  purposes  of  this  title — 
(li  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  .American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Virgin  Islands  i.  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75  and  (11)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Snmoa.  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
.75,  (111)  the  allotment  ratio  for  the  Pistrlct 
of  Columbia  shall  be  .50.  and  (Iv)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  .50  for  any 
fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
cost  of  education  in  such  State  exceeds  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  all  the  States  by  a 
factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  an  Index  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  fa- 
cilities In  the  States  as  determined  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  15(6)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
645),  or.  In  the  Commissioners  discretion, 
on  the  basis  of  such  index  and  such  other 
statistics  and  dau  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
deem  adequate  and  appropriate. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  betveen  July  1  and  August  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1961  such  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Allotment 
ratios  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Virgin  L^lands)  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such 
promulgation  stiail  be  conclusive  for  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  estimate  and  subsequently  revise 
such  allotment  ratios,  and.  as  so  revised  and 
promulgated,  stich  promulgation  shall  be 
eq'.ially  conclusire. 

(3)  The  term  "income  per  child  of  school 
age'   for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for  ail 


the  States  means  the  total  personal  income 
for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands),  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  In  the 
State  or  in  all  such  States,  respectively,  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

(41  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  t^  population  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  siprenteen.  both  Inclusive. 

Maintenance  and  improrement  of  State  avd 
local  support  for  public  school  financing 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  106  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1961,  shall  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  State's  base  effort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State's  public  school 
expenditures  In  such  year  and  the  public 
school  expenditures  It  would  have  made  In 
such  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  iMtse 
effort  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  sura  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscxil  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961, 
shall  also  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  STich  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year  {>eric>d 
beginning  July  l,  1956.  and  ending  June  30. 
1961.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  (which  shall  be  in  additlcA 
to  the  reduction.  If  any,  under  subsection 
(ail  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  simi 
otherwise  allocable  to  the  State  under  section 
105.  ( 1 )  as  the  difference  between  the  State  s 
effort  and  the  national  effort  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  national  effort  for  such  year,  or 
(2i .  if  It  would  result  In  a  smaller  reduction, 
as  the  difference  between  the  States  expendi- 
ture per  public  school  pupil  and  110  per 
centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  for  such  year,  bears  to  110 
per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  for  such  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  for 
any  year  for  which  the  State's  effort  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  national  effort  for  such  year 
or  the  State's  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110  per  centum 
of  the  national  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otherwi.<5e  allocable  to  a  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  such 
sum. 

(di  The  sum  of  the  reductions  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  real- 
lotted  by  proportlonetely  Increasing  the  al- 
lotments under  section  105  for  such  year  of 
those  remaining  States  (other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  t  whose 
allotments  for  such  year  have  not  been  re- 
duced under  this  section 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
(1)  (A)  A  "State's  effort"  for  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obuined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  States  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  by  (li)  the  Income  per  sucli 
ptipll  for  the  State;  except  that  the  States 
effort  shall  be  deemed  to  l)e  equal  to  the 
Sute's  base  effort  and  to  the  national  effort 
In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 

(B)  A  State's  "'base  effort"  for  a  fiscal  year 
means  the  average  State  effort  over  the  three 
immediately  preceding  fiscal   yean. 

(C)  The  "Income  per  public  school  pupil  " 
for  a  State  or  for  all  the  States  for  any  fiscal 
year  means  the  total  personal  income  for  the 
SUte  or  for  all  the  SUtes   in  the  calendar 
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year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively,  divided  by 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  the 
State  or  In  all  such  States,  respectively.  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  (A)  The  "national  effort"  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing (1)  the  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
(11)  the  Income  per  such  pupil  for  all  such 
States. 

(B)  The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fiscal 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  difference  l>etween  the  national 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1956,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
I,  1960.  by  four. 

(3)  (A)  The  "public  school  expenditures" 
of  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  State  and  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  such  year  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made  from 
funds  derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
in  the  State  (including  payments  in  the  na- 
ture of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  from  any 
sources ) . 

(B)  The  "expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil"  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  State's 
public  school  expenditures  in  such  year  by 
the  number  of  its  public  school  pupils  for 
such  year. 

(C)  The  "national  expenditvire  per  public 
school  pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  pub- 
lic school  expenditures  of  all  the  States  in 
such  year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  by  (II)  the  number 
t)f  public  school  pupils  in  all  such  States 
for  such  year. 

(4)  The  Commissioner's  determinations 
of  the  State  effort,  base  effort.  Income,  pub- 
lic school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  aver- 
iige  rate  of  Increase,  and  expenditure  i>er 
public  school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  estimate  and  subsequently 
revise  any  such  determination,  and  as  so  re- 
vised,  such   determination   shall   be   equally 

.  conclusive. 

Payment  of  allotments  to  States 
Sec  107  Pa\rmeni8  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  allot- 
ted to  them  pursuant  to  section  105  (as  ad- 
justed by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  106  and  as  adjusted  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  in  such  In- 
stallments, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  for  expenditure  by  the 
States  of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

State  agency  administratiie  costs 
Sec,  108  Prom  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  section  105.  as  adjusted  by  section  106, 
for  each  fiscal  year,  a  SUte  education  agency 
may  use  such  amount  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  any  sup>ervlslon,  services,  and  other  costs 
of  administering  Its  activities  under  this  ti- 
tle In  that  yeer,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  be  more  than  whichever  Is  the  less- 
er of  (1)  ten  cents  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  In  the  State  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  $150,000,  except 
that  If,  for  any  State,  such  lesser  amount  is 
less  than  $25,000,  such  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased to  $25,000. 

Special  educational  projects 
Sec.  109.  Each     State     education     agency 
may  set  aside,  from  the  sums  allotted  to  It 


under  section  105.  as  adjusted  by  section 
106  for  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  allotted  to  it 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l,  1961, 
for  paying  part  of  the  cosu  of  pilot,  dem- 
onstration, or  experimental  projects  of  local 
education  agencies,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  operating  a  public  school, 
which.  In  the  determination  of  the  State 
agency,  are  designed  to  meet  public  school 
problems  or  to  develop  or  evaluate  public 
school  programs  of  a  special  or  unique  na- 
ture. Including  but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  remedial  or  special  Instructional  pro- 
grams or  services  for  pupils  having  special 
language  or  adjustment  problems; 

(2)  programs  or  services  for  adapting 
currlculums  to  the  needs  of  deprived  or  dis- 
advantaged pupils; 

(3)  programs  or  services  for  pupils  from 
in-migrant    or    vinusually    mobile    families; 

(4)  programs  for  coordinating  the  school 
system  planning  and  programs  in  the  area 
served  by  the  local  education  agency,  with 
the  planning  and  programs  of  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  dealing  with 
problems  related  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
same  deteriorated  or  depressed  areas  and  of 
the  families  and  children  residing  therein; 

(5)  programs  for  developing  new  types  of 
elementary  or  secondary  instruction  or  pro- 
gr„ming; 

(6)  programs  for  developing  multipurpose 
uses  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities;  \, 

(7)  programs  to  .stimulate  Improvements 
in  construction,  design  or  location  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities; 

(8)  programs  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
educational  excellence.  Including  programs 
for  exceptionally  gifted  children; 

(9)  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
struction through  the  acquisition  and  utili- 
zation of  audiovisual  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment. 

State    applications 
Sec.  110.  (a)   A  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive  its   allotments   under   this   title  shall 
submit  through  Its  State  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

( 1 )  provides  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  this 
title; 

(2)  provides  for  specifying  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of 
its  allotment  for  such  year  that  will  be  ex- 
pended for  (A)  public  school  teachers"  sal- 
aries, (B)  the  construction  of  public  school 
facilities,  and  (C)  other  costj  of  providing 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
and  provides  that  such  allotment,  except  for 
sums  tised  in  accordance  with  sections  108 
and  109,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  such 
purposes: 

(3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
Insure  tliat  in  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  (exclusive  of  amounts  to  be 
used  for  projects  under  section  109  and 
amounts  to  l>e  used  under  section  108)  to 
local  education  agencies  (A)  the  amounts 
to  be  used  for  school  facilities  construc- 
tion will  be  allocated  within  the  State  so 
that  priority  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  State 
education  agency,  have  the  greatest  need 
for  additional  school  facilities  and  which  are 
least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of  needed 
school  facilities.  (B)  the  amounts  to  be  used 
for  teachers'  salaries  will  be  allocated  so  that 
preference  Is  given  to  local  education  agen- 
cies which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State 
education  agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  teachers  or  Increases  in  their 
teachers'  salaries  and  which  are  least  able 
to  finance  such  costs,  and  (C)  the  amounts 
to  be  used  for  other  costs  of  providing  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be 
allocated  so  that  preference  is  given  to  local 


education  agencies  which,  In  the  judgment 
of  the  State  education  agency,  have  tlie 
greatest  need  for  assistance  in  paying  such 
costs; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  crit-eria  and  procedures. 
consistv?nt  with  the  purposes  of  section  109. 
on  the  basis  of  which  local  education  agency 
projects  under  such  section  will  be  approved 
by  the  State  education  agency; 

(5)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  this  title  is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  education  agency: 

(6)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  bv  the  State  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  under  this  title,  which  pro- 
cedtires  shall  include  provision  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  surns 
received  by  the  State  from  Its  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  which  are  not 
obligated  by  It  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  for  which  such  allotment 
was  made,  or  which  are  not  expended  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  by  the  end  of  the  second 
fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  they  were 
obligated  (unless  such  sums  have  been  de- 
ducted from  subsequent  payments  pursuant 
to  section  )C7  i ; 

(7)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  112  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  In  the  State  as- 
sisted under  this  title;   and 

(8)  provides  for  rfeking  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  request,  to  the  records 
upon  which  such  information  is  l)ased. 

(b)  "With  respect  to  any  public  school  op- 
erated by  a  public  agency  or  Institution 
other  tlian  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  financing  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  or  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  within  the  entire  State,  within 
a  given  geographical  area  with  the  State,  or 
with  respect  to  particular  categories  of  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  make  InapplicablBk  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  funds 
specified  for  school  construction  or  teach- 
ers' salaries,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  such  action  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  the  special  governmental  or 
school  organization  of  such  State. 

Review  of  State  applications 

Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  which  ful- 
fills the  conditions  specified  In  section  110 
(a),  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State 
application  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 

(2)  "Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  St4ite  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  included 
in  its  application  under  section  110(a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  l>een  paid,  the 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
State  education  agency,  and  he  shall  there- 
after withhold  ftirther  payments  to  the 
State  under  tliis  title  until  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If  compliance 
is  impossible,  there  Is  a  repayment,  or  an 
arrangement  for  repayment,  of  Federal 
moneys  which  have  been  diverted  or  im- 
l^roperly  expended. 

(b)  (1)  A  State  education  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under   subsection    (a)    of   this  section   may 
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\ppeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
:  >r  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  or  agency 
13  located  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action.  A  copy  of  the  i>et:tion  shall  be 
forthwith  tranamitted  by  thp  cleric  of  the 
court  to  the  Ckimnilssioner.  or  any  officer 
^ipsignated  by  htm  for  that  pur{>ose  The 
Coni.missioiier  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  Stati-^  C<>de. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  c>f  the  petition  referred 
to  in  p.ir.ig^raph  i  1  i  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Ck^mm»ssioner  jr  to  sec  it  aside. 
;:i  whole  or  in  part,  tem.porarily  or  f^rma- 
uently  The  findings  of  the  Commissijner 
as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial 
eridence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  ComnUssloner  to  'ake  further  evidence. 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  hl8  previous  action,  and  shall  rile  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  prort'ed- 
iags.  Such  new  or  modified  fir.dlntjs  of  f  \c' 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substa-ntial    evidence 

(3 1  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  ti;e  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion a.s  provided  in  section  rJ54  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code 

Labor  standards 

Sec  112.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  m  part  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  o:;  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  1 40  USC  276a — 
276c- 5 1  for  constructinr.  projects  under  this 
title,  and  every  such  err.p;  -yee  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  .'•nte  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  In  excels  of  eight  hours  in 
any  workday  or  forty  hours  :n  the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be  The  State  education 
agency  of  each  State  shall  take  such  steps 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  ■assure  that  the  wage 
standards  required  above  shall  be  set  out  in 
each  project  advertisement  f'T  bids  and  In 
each  bid  prop>osal  form  and  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  r  jverir.g  the  project. 
TTie  Secretary  of  Labor  sh.Ul  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
provision  the  author. ty  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  FR  .3176;  5  U  S  C  n3z-15)  and 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  Ju-.ie  13,  1934,  as 
.imended   i  40  USC    276c  i  . 

Sec  113  The  Stare  education  agency  may 
waive  *he  application  of  section  112  In  cases 
or  classes  ^if  cases  where  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time 
in  the  construction  of  the  project,  voluntar- 
ily donate  their  services  for  the  purp>ose  of 
lowering  th.e  costs  r,t  construction  and  the 
State  education  agency  determines  that  any 
amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to 
the  edxication  agency  undfr^aking  the  con- 
struction. 

Definitions 

^Ec.   114.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  local  education  agency" 
meaiiS  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  1  >cal  school  authority  having  ad- 
muiistratlve  control  and  direction  of  public 
ich.«;)ls  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
dlstr.ct.    or    political    subdivision. 

(3)  The  term  '  Sute"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coiiombia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
\mer:can  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


(4)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  bt^ard  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  ufficer  Drimanly  responsible  for 
the   State    supervision    of    public   schools. 

(5>  The  term  "public  school  pupils" 
means  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
at  public  schools  within  a  State,  or  within 
all  of  the  States,  as  deternuiied  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  accordance  with  criteria  de- 
veloped by  him  to  assure  uniform  deter- 
minations for  all  the  States. 

(6)  The  term  'public  schools'  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  di- 
rection and  without  tuition  charye  to  resi- 
dent pupils,  and  which  is  provided  as  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  education — 

(a)  by  a  SUte  or  local  education  agency, 
or 

(b)  If  the  State  application  approved  un- 
der this  title  so  provides,  by  another  State 
or    local    public    agency    or    Institution. 

(7)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
education"  shall  not  include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
beyond  grade  12. 

i8i  The  terms  "school  facilities"  and 
public  school  facilities"  mean  classrooms 
and  related  faclUUes  (Including  furnUure. 
inslrucUonal  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
terms  shall  Include  gjranaslum.s  and  similar 
facilities,  except  those  Intended  primarily  for 
exhibitions  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(9)  The  terms  "construct",  "construct- 
ing", and  "construction"  Include  the  prepa- 
ration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
school  facilities;  erecting  building,  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or  ex- 
tending school  facilities;  and  the  Inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

(10)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public 
school  as  defined  by  the  State  education 
agency  of  each  State. 

(11)  Tlie  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  palrf'to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  their 
employment. 

(12 1  The  term  "other  costs  oT  providing 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education" 
means  any  maintenance  and  operating  cost 
of  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education. 

TITLE     n AMENDMENTS     TO     PUBLIC     LAWS     8 1  ."> 

AND    874 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815 

Sec.  201  <ai  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  633).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1964". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  oiit  "1961  " 
each  time  it  app>ear8  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1964',  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  ■■*40,000.000  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "«80  000.000". 

(c>  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1961-1962". 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874 

Sec.  202.  The  Act  of  September  30.  1950. 
as  amended  (20  XJS.C.  236-344).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1961  "  each  time  It  appears 
In  sections  2(a),  3(b).  and  4(a)  and  insert- 
ing "1964"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Extension  of  laws  to  American  Sarnon 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  VSC.  236-244  ,  l.s 
amended    by    Inserting    "American    Samoa." 


after  "Guam,"  each  time  it  appears  in  sec- 
tions 3(d).  6(c).  and  9(8 1  . 

(b»  The  Act  of  September  23.  1930.  as 
amended/fS)  USC.  631-<>45).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "American  Samoa."  after  "Guam." 
In  section  15(13) . 

Report  of  operations  under  these  laws 
Sec.  204.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  1.  1963.  a  ftiU  report  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
as  extended  by  this  Act.  Including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  relation  between  Federal  pay- 
ments under  these  laws  and  Federal  pay- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  future  re- 
lation between  these  laws  and  that  title 
should  be  If  they  are  further  extended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
pas.sed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  apprtx;iation 
on  the  wonderful  way  in  which  thf^  Sen- 
ator from  Orecon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  ha.<^  man- 
aged this  bill,  which  has  now  been 
passed.  This  bill  and  similar  bills  have 
been  considered  by  this  body  over  a 
period  of  approximately  13  or  14  years. 
I  believe  that  the  excellent  job  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  done  in  manacing 
this  bill  on  this  occasion  entitles  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate;  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
and  his  associates  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  ex- 
tremely fine  work  they  have  done  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  imf>ortant  bill 
the  Senate  will  handle  at  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  take 
up  a  conference  report.  Thereafter,  I 
shall  speak  for  several  minutes  In  refer- 
ence to  those  who.  in  my  judgment,  are 
really  responsible  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  bill  as  pas.«;ed  be 
printed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRicHTl.  who  has  extended  his 
congratulations  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  I  upon  the  mag- 
nificent job  he  has  done  in  steering  the 
bill  through  the  Senate  to  its  most  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  other  bill  handled  by  the 
Senate  over  a  period  of  many  years  has 
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received  the  diligent  attention  and  the 
splendid  guidance  which  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived from  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse],  who  has  constantly 
been  in  the  Chamber,  to  give  information 
and  to  discuss  all  points  which  mi^ht  be 
raised  in  connection  with  the  bill.  I 
think  the  final  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
this  aid-to-education  bill  is  largely  due 
to  his  direction  and  to  that  of  Ivis  asso- 
ciates on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  Uke  to 
associate  myself  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  various  Senators  who  have  sE>oken 
in  commendation  of  the  excellent  floor 
leadership  displayed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  in 
connection  with  the  handling  and  pas- 
.sage  of  this  aid-to-education  bill.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try the  Congress  now  has  an  opix)rtunity 
to  enact  a  bill  which  will  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  and  no  small  part 
of  the  credit  for  that  is  due  to  the  out- 
standing and  very  able  leadership  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  l,Mr. 
Morse]  and  also  by  those  who  have  been 
a.vsociated  with  him.  So  I  desire  to 
join  in  the  commendations  of  him  for 
his  dedication  to  this  most  important 
task. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  one  who  worked 
closely  in  the  vineyard  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  m  suptx)rt  of 
the  bill.  I  pay  my  tribute  to  a  great 
Senator  who  for  the  first  time,  I  be- 
lieve, in  his  almost  18  years  of  service 
in  this  body,  has  had  charge  of  a  major 
piece  of  legislation.  No  one  could  have 
handled  it  with  greater  understanding 
or  greater  calm  appreciation  of  the  pas- 
sions which  sometimes  rock  this  tiody. 
or  with  greater  understanding  of  how 
well  such  things  can  be  accomplished 
by  remaining  calm.  Certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  deserves  the  commen- 
dation of  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  NEUBKHGEK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr  President,  let  me  say. 
as  one  who  has  presided  over  the  Senate 
during  many  of  the  hours  of  the  debate 
on  the  aid-to-education  bill  which  the 
Senate  has  just  now  passed,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak,  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  bill  has  been  handled. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  that 
jjersonal  observation,  I  join  in  the  en- 
comiums which  have  been  exp!p.s.<;ed  by 
so  many  Senators  in  oommenting  on  the 
great  skill  displayed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon   I  Mr.  Morse  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
tha^  earlier  today  I  expressed  my 
thoughts  in  regard  to  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  now  pa.ssed — the  so-called 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill.  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  those  statements:  to  do 
so  would  amount  to  gilding  the  lily. 

But  I  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  to  the  entire  Senate  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellent  coop>eration 
shown  during  the  past  7  or  8  days  in  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


Again  I  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
leadership  and  the  floor  managerial  abil- 
itj'  displayed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  who  has  per- 
formed magnificently  in  petting  through 
the  Senate  this  aid-to-education  bill,  a 
measure  which  truly  deserves  the  name 
"The  Morse  Bill. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  bill  as  passed  be 
printed?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  ALLOTMENT  RATIO  EQUATION 
USED  IN  S.    1021 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recording  of  the  vote  on  S. 
1021,  an  analysis  of  the  allotment  ratio 
equation  used  in  S.  1021.  and  a  table 
comparing  the  allotment  ratios  and  esti- 
mated State  allotments  of  the  bill  with 
those  produced  by  using  a  true  inverse 
proportion  of  each  State's  income  per 
child. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Sejjator  Cooper 

Senator  Javits  and  I  offered,  during  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  of  S.  1021,  a  different 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral a.sslstance  to  be  extended  to  the  public 
school  systems  of  each  State.  I  think  the 
method  Senator  Javfts  and  I  proposed  was 
logical,  because  it  is  based  on  need — and  con- 
sists of  adding  the  needs  of  the  States  rather 
than  dividing  among  the  States  an  arbitrary 
national   appropriation. 

Our  proposal,  using  essentially  the  Taft 
formula,  would  have  defined  the  Federal 
responsibility,  limited  the  Federal  role,  set  a 
goal  for  Increased  efforts  by  the  States,  held 
up  a  standard  for  basic  education,  and  ac- 
tually moved  toward  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  administration  formula  does  none  of 
these  things;  It  merely  arranges  the  division 
of  whatever  sum  Is  appropriated  by  fixing 
each  State's  p>ercentage  share  of  the  total. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  basic  philosophical 
difference — a  fundamental  difference  In  ap- 
proach— which  reflects  our  attitude  toward 
Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Our  amendment  was  defeated.  There- 
fore. It  remains  appropriate  to  examine  on 
lU  own  merlte  the  allocation  formula  in  S. 
1021  as  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
for  It  Is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  It  Is  the 
heart  of  the  bill  not  only  because  this  bill 
will  Initiate  a  new  Federal  grant  program, 
but  also  because  there  are  very  few  rest.-lc- 
tions  on  the  use  of  the  Federal  grants  by 
State  school  systems,  so  that  the  national 
effect  of  the  bill  will  t>e  largely  determined 
by  lt«  allocation  of  funds. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  bill's  allocation  formula — t.nd 
more  specifically  Its  computation  of  allot- 
ment ratios  for  each  State.  I  do  so  com- 
pletely apart  from  the  amendment  Senator 
jAvrrs  and  I  have  offered,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation  and   perhaps  of  Interest. 


The  centra'  element  of  the  allocation  for- 
mula, by  which  the  authorization  in  this 
bin  Is  divided  among  States,  is  the  allotment 
ratio.  The  allotment  ratio  is  an  index,  com- 
puted to  det*rm.lne  the  relationship  between 
the  States  In  sharing  the  total  sum  appro- 
priated. 

For  each  State,  the  allotment  ratio  is  mul- 
tiplled  by  the  State's  number  of  school-a^e 
( iuldren  The  result,  or  product,  if  totaled 
for  all  the  States.     The  percentage  of  that 


total    represented    by    the    product    for   each 
State  is  its  share  of  the  appropriation 

I  vin  limit  my  co-nn^ents  at  this  Ume  to 
the  compu.^ation  of  ^he  allotment  ratio  It- 
self For,  aside  from  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  allot-Tient  ratio  determines  each 
State's  allocation. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  mathemanc.il 
device  specified  by  the  bill,  and  used  to  pr'  - 
duce  these  allotment  ratios,  is  general: \  un- 
derstood. In  the  past.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted.  Yet,  it  is  not  simple,  has  not  been 
clearly  explained,  and  ought  to  be  better 
Justified. 

For  example.  I  think  It  Is  assumed,  by 
those  who  have  looked  at  it,  that  the  allot- 
ment ratio  is  proportional — that  is,  inversely 
proportional — to  State  Income  per  child.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  Mr.  Morse]  has  said  In  his  explanations 
that  the  allotment  ratio  in  the  bill  is  in- 
versely proporUonal  to  State  income  per 
child.  But  while  it  is  related  to  income, 
it  is  not  truly  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ences in  Income  between  States. 

Furthermore,  the  variation  from  a  true 
proportion  Is  not  constant — that  is.  pro- 
ducing an  evenly  expanded  or  compressed 
gradation — as  some  may  think.  On  the 
contrary,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  among 
low-income  States,  relative  differences  are 
dlmmished,  while  at  the  other  end.  among 
high -Income  States,  they  are  augmented 

I  have  examined  the  formula  Its  effect 
is  this:  For  low-Income  States,  the  differ- 
ences In  Income  are  not  fully  reflected,  so 
their  allotments  are  smaller  than  Uiey  v.ould 
be  if  truly  proportional  to  relaUve  income 
For  the  high-income  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  differences  from  average  or  na- 
tional income  per  child  are  exaggerated,  with 
the  result  that  the  allotments  for  these 
States,   also,   are   reduced. 

Curiously  enough,  the  income  range  of 
the  States  is  such  that  this  mathematical 
exercise  does  not  change  proportionately  the 
spread  between  the  richest  and  poorest 
States,  which  is  maintained  at.  say,  3.1. 
This  occurs  because  the  figures  for  both 
the  low-  and  high-Income  States  are  held 
down.  That  3:1  contrast  between  the  top 
and  bottom  figures,  which  appears  to  be 
the  only  measure  many  look  at.  of  course 
falls  to  describe  the  pattern  of  dlsuibution 
of  funds. 

ni 
I  know  that  the  point  I  have  raisetl  may 
seem  elusive — for  algebra  is  remote  tc  most 
of  us  now.  So  I  will  explain  the  allot- 
ment ratio  equation,  give  a  few  examples, 
provide  a  table  of  hypuihetical  figure:=  and 
a  comparison  of  allotment  ratios. 

The  allotment  ratio  in  the  bill  is  com- 
puted In  this  way;  State  income  per  child 
is  divided  by  national  income  per  child, 
producing  a  percentage  which  indicates  the 
State's  relative  Income.  This  percentage  Is 
multiplied  by  0.50.  and  the  result  sub- 
tracted from  1. 

An  Inverse  proportion,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  computed  by  §lmply  dividing  the 
national  Income  per  child  by  the  State's 
income 'per  child. 

The  Introduction  of  the  constant,  from 
which  the  direct  proportion  is  subtracted  un- 
der the  bill's  equation,  changes  from  a  pro- 
portional relationship  the  pattern,  if  not 
necessarily  the  range,  of  the  allotments. 

For  exifmple:  Indiana  and  Michigan  have 
approximately  the  national  average  income 
per  child.  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
have  only  half  that  income  per  child  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  have  l>2  times  the 
national  average  income  p>er  child—  the 
precise  amounts,  of  cotirse.  depending  on 
the  base  years  and  definitions  chtisen. 
Therefore.  (1)  under  a  proportional  for- 
mula, a  State  like  South  Carol'na  would 
receive  $2  compared  to  $1  paid  to  a  State 
like  Indiana  having  twice  the  income  per 
child  of  Sioiith  Carolina  But  tinder  the  for- 
mula In  thi;;  bill,  such  a  State  wo\r.d  receive 
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only  *I  5u  Utlunigh  its  ii: -nnie  is  only  half 
tl^.e  national  average,  and  i2i  a  Sta'e  like 
Delaware  or  New  York  on  a  proportional  ba- 
sls  would  have  an  allotment  ratio  two-thirds 
that  of  States  at  the  national  average,  which 
have  iwo-thlrds  the  income  per  child  of 
Delaware  and  New  York  Bti:  under  the  for- 
mula in  this  bill,  such  a  State  receives  only 
50  cent5  compared  to  *1  !(>r  an  average 
s-ate 

Using  these  examples  I  point  out  again 
that  the  range  between  50  cents  for  the  high- 
est-income States  and  $1.50  for  the  lowest, 
under  'he  bill's  allotment  ratio  eqviatlon.  is 
colncidentaUv    1    i      "i.st   as    it    i^    bpt'A<^en   67 


cents  and  $2  under  a  proportional  equation 
But  both  the  high-  and  low-income  States 
have  nevertheless  been  disadvantaged  by  this 
mathematical  device.  If  one  views  the  tnie 
relationship  of  their  Incomes— for  the  allot- 
ment ratios  of  the  middle-Income  States 
have  become  a  iJTger  share  of  the  total. 


I  insert  at  this  point  a  table  of  hypotheti- 
cal figures,  assuming  tlO.OOO  as  the  national 
average  Income  per  child  The  table  com- 
pares the  results  obtained  under  the  bill's 
equation,  in  the  first  column,  with  a  true 
proportion.  In  the  second  column.     Kor  con- 


venience, neither  formula  was  halved  Of 
course,  no  State  has  Income  more  than  1  '.i| 
times,  or  less  than  one- half,  the  national 
average;  but  this  example  was  extended  to 
make  the  effect  of  the  mathematical  device 
clear 

A  study  of  this  small  table  will.  I  think, 
make  clear  the  operation  of  the  bill's  equa- 
tion, and  Its  difference  from  an  Inverse  pro- 
portion. It  also  Illustrates  how  the  income 
relationship  between  all  the  States — Includ- 
ing the  true  relationship  between  States 
within  the  high-Income  or  low-Income 
groups — can  be  maintained  by  a  proportional 
formula. 


!. 
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If  my  colleagues  inquire  about  the  for- 
mula in  this  bill,  at  the  Department  of 
HerilMi  Edi;ca'i  :.  and  Welfare  or  the  Na- 
'lonal  Education.  .Association.  I  am  sure  they 
wiU  be  t<  ';d  ab'  tit  "pivot  points"  and 
"spre.ider  factors  and  perhaps  about  other 
statistical  mysteries  ip  '204  205,  hearings). 
Ho-.ve-  er  I  believe  there  is  no  particular  mys- 
■  :y  tb'ju-  the  equation  1  minus  0.50  times 
the  iraction  representing  relative  State  In- 
C'jnie.  In  casting  up  indexes,  it  is  Identical 
to  3  minus  the  whole  fraction.  This  Is  the 
form  I  have  used  because  It  is  easier  to 
understand 

I  do  not,  know  why  the  figures  1  minus 
0  50  .ire  used — for  this  Is  not  the  way  to 
find  a  reciprocal,  as  some  assume — unless  it 
is  to  make  appear  simple  what  is  In  fact 
arbitrary  Perhaps  if  the  easier  form,  2 
minus  the  rela'r  e  income  were  used,  ques- 
tions would  have  arisen  as  to  why  2,  rather 
than  3  or  1  75.  is  employed. 

Any  such  figure  substituted  in  the  bill's 
equation,  howe'.  er  nit  only  changes  the 
spread  ■  but  also  changes  rather  sharply 
the  pattern  of  the  distribution  Only  by 
using  the  inverse  proportion  can  the  true 
relationship  of  each  State,  not  only  to  the 
national  average  but  to  every  other  State, 
be  maintained 

VI 

The  limitations  and  perhaps  distortions 
of  this  mathematical  device  embodied  in 
the  bill's  formula  become  apparent  on  ex- 
amination. Subtracting  the  State's  income 
ratio  from  a  constant  (in  this  case  a  con- 
stant double  the  value  placed  before  the 
fraction)  has  a  twofold  result; 

1.  No  State,  however  poor,  can  have  an 
allotment  ratio  more  than  double  that  of 
States   at    the   national   average      The   effect 


is  to  minimize  the  differences  between  the 
low-Income  States--80  that  the  allotment 
for  a  very  low-lTicome  State  Is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  a  State  moderately 
below  average.  In  terms  of  educational 
needs.  I  should  think  this  a  limiting  ap- 
proach. 

2.  As  fortunate  States  approach  double 
the  national  average  income,  their  allot- 
ment ratios  rapidly  go  to  zero.  Therefore, 
an  Increase  In  the  income  of  the  States  will 
disproportionately  reduce  their  allotments. 
I  In  the  event  a  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  have  more  than  double  the 
national  income  per  child  in  any  year,  it 
would  have  a  negative  allotment  ratio.) 
Of  course  In  the  bill,  a  floor  of  0.25  is  put 
under  these  allotment  ratios  to  protect  the 
highest  Income  States. 

VII 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  mathematical 
device  has  been  incorporated  in  bills  for 
years.  It  has  been  In  bills  I  have  sponsored. 
Apparently,  however.  It  has  never  been  fully 
satisfactory.  In  the  Hill-Burton  formula, 
for  example.  It  Is  squared  In  order  to  In- 
crease Its  weighting.  At  other  times,  as  In 
S.  8  as  reported  last  year,  the  allotment 
ratio  was  used  both  to  compute  the  Federal 
allocation  to  each  State,  and  also  to  fix  the 
proportion  of  State  matching  required 
Most  of  these  manipulations  are  compli- 
cated, and  somewhat  arbitrary. 

If  a  general  gradation  between  all  the 
States,  such  as  8.  1021  now  provides,  is  to 
be  u.sed  for  Federal  grant  programs  which 
are  not  matched.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
simple  Inverse  ratio  of  Income  would  be 
Justifiable,  fair  and  could  be  more  widely 
understood. 

For  anyone  interested  in  a  simpler  for- 
mula, making  each   State's  allotment   truly 


proportional  to  (a)  school  age  population, 
and  (b)  relative  Income  per  child,  I  Include 
a  table  showing  such  allotment  ratios,  com- 
pared to  the  allotment  ratios  under  S.  1021 
for  each  State  I  have  also  had  the  State 
dollar  allotments  estimated,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko. 

This  formula  could  t>e  provided  by  using 
the  following  language  in  section  106ib)  of 
Senate  bill  1021: 

"(1)  The  allotment  ratio  for  my  State 
shall  be  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State,  except  that  (1)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  1.50  and  (11)  the 
allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  100 
for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner 
finds   •    •   ♦  "  etc 

vm 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  analyze  the 
mathematical  equation  embodied  In  what  la 
now  the  administration's  allocation  for- 
mula, because  I  know  its  effects  are  not  wide- 
ly understood.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
think  it  worth  while,  when  acting  on  a  bill 
as  important  as  this  one — which  Initiates 
a  new  program,  and  which  incorporates  a 
formula  by  which  billions  will  be  distrib- 
uted— to  make  Its  central  points  plain  to  all. 

Talk  of  formulas  may  appear  a  dull  or 
technical  subject.  Nevertheless,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  many  who  are  vitally  interested 
In  how  much  each  State  receives,  and  In  the 
method  of  allocating  funds,  have  not  under- 
stood this  formula.  Perhaps  for  that  reason 
it  has  been  helpful  to  raise  questions  about 
its  logic.  Its  principles,  and  its  effects. 


CoiHiinrixun     Sliilt   (iIIuIiikiiIh  iimlrr  (/)  S.  1021  iix  rrporltd  nml  {,;i)   using  the  inverse  proportion  of  inconif-per-rhitd  as   thr   "ntlotnirnl 

ratio" 


».  1021  M  reported 


Connect  ivut 

-Maska 

I>cl«warc 

.New  York „. 

\nw  Jersey 

California 

ininois  

<•■•■  ff'otnoto  at 


".MlotinoDt  I 
ratio" 


O.oOOO 
1.0000 
.5718 
.5884 
.6466 
.S722 
.7076 


State  allot  mont 


•ml   i>t  t  ilil" 


$A,  215, 540 
I.lU.QdO 
1.239,504 
40,062,380 
1«,  502, 271 
40,230.867 
31,516,967 


Pro|>ortional  formula 


Inverse 
pToporiivn 


0.662 
1.000 
,700 
.708 
.739 
.753 
.774 


State  allotment 


$6. 273, 000 
1,003,000 
1,377,000 
44,455,000 
17,220.500 
47,064,500 
31,381,000 


Percent  of  authorization 


S.  1021  as 
introduced 


0,99 
.08 
.17 
5.66 
2.16 
7.«2 
3.80 


S.  1021  M 

Proportional 

reported 

formuia 

0.61 

0  73H 

.U 

.118 

.16 

,162 

4.f» 

5. '230 

l.W 

3.C87 

t.44 

6.817 

8.71 

8.886 

ComjMriion—StaU  allolments  undir  (/)  .<?.  1021  as  reported  anH  (g)  using  the  imvrse  proportion  of  inconie-per-child  as  the   "allotment 

ratio" — Continued 


H.  1021  •■  reported 


Massaebusettt _ 

K«vmU v. 

Ohio 

ri'iinfylvanla „„ . „ 

Klio<li>  Island . ....... . ........ 

Miiryland _..„.^_. .__.„_ .........._. 

Micbiiran ._ ... . . .. 

\Va.<hln)rton ^. 

Miwourl 

Indiana 

Colorado 

Kliiri'la „. ._. 

.New  Hampablre. 

(irpgon. 


'Allotment 
ratio" 


WLvsonain . ........ 

\\  yoraliiu . 

N'eliraska 

Mtnnesota..„ . . .... 

Montana 

Hawaii „ 

TexiM ii .. 

Maine „ 


Ariaoo* 

VcnaoDt 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

.SMJtb  Dakota 

Itah 

Mabo 

New  Mexloo 

IxHjWhuia 

Wert  Vlnrtnla 

North  Dakota. 

(leorsls 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Arkannki . 

^kMlth  Carolina....... 

Mi.'«-i.S8i(i|pi 

Dinrict  of  Columbia. 

(luam 

Puerto  Rico 

American  .'^anioa 

Vlr^n  Itlandi 


Total. 


.7234 

.73W 

.K7ao 

.9320 

.930(1 

.W63e 

.95C.V 

.9762 

1,0120 

1,0304 

1.0416 

1.0510 

I.OSIK 

i.a«4 
\.(nb» 

i.o.'.au- 

1  0904 
1.1014 
l.llSti 
I  1234 
I  1734 
1.I7S6 
I.  IThli 
1  17WI 
1.  1972 
I  214« 
1  2224 
1.27311 
1.27:h 
1.  2S62 
I  :«)74 
I.  3140 
1.3276 
1  3600 
1  S654 
1  3834 
1  3«5fi 
1.4'i.M 
1  4412 
1.5000 

1  stm 

1.5000 
l.VJOO 

1  .innn 

I.SOOU 
\  H%%\ 
1.500U 


State  allotment 


$14,780,790 

1.040,292 

39, 517.  883 

44.026,417 

.r  4.33.  fM 

13.  6hl,203 

37.  938,  701 

12.976,374 

IR,  520.779 

?'2,781,25.'i 

N89»),33h 

21.923,016 

2.726.102 

«,  042,171 

311,  021.  4H4 

1,793,568 

7.  357.  227 

11,  lll.4l.^ 

H,3Hfi,.'15 
IN  396.  829 
3,  SXS.  73fi 

3.  739.  329 
5t(,0(a,»<33 

\  \-\  297 

7.  40.^.  140 

2.088,288 

12,60-2,078 

Si,  803,  2TR 

4.  4.W.  796 
<■,  321,  128 
4,  408.  622 
ft,  37n,  ««»> 

22.  20-2.  MM 

lA  913, 602 

4.  .ISS,  .'i74 

23.526,845 

2\  (M.S.  856 

"21.  4(19,  762 

3:^,751.156 

J4. 005, 156 

lj,8«7.4fih 

•-'0, 398. 967 

17. 480,  h58 

1,566,588 

.vm,  247 

'.'1,093,764 

194.  .S4I 

277,915 


850,000,000 


Proportional  formula 


Inverse 
proportion 


State  allotment 


.783 

.793 

.887 

.904 

,928 

,935 

,056 

.959 

.977 

1.012 

1.031 

1.043 

1.0(4 

1.055 

1.062 

1.082 

'  1.0tt9 

1.099 

1.113 

1.131 

1.139 

1.210 

1.218 

1.218 

1.218  ' 

1.244  ; 

1.273  t 

1.286 

1.877 

1,386 

1,401 

1.444 

1.468 

1.487 

1.56-2 

1.(76 

1.619 

1.654 

1.740 

1.790 

2.002 

2.080 

•2.807 

.608 

1.500 

1.600 

1.600 

1.500 


$14,  5f>9,oon 

1,011,500 

36,633,000 

40,460.000 

A.  136,500 

12,  503.  .100 
34,  552,  500 
11,81.1,000 
16,847,000 
20,706,000 

8,092,000 

19,9M.S00 

2.48-2,00(1 

R.  245.  00(1 

1K2'«,000 

1.  (140.  .KKl 

«.  732, 000 

10.174,600 

13.  209.  000 
l<s  H49,  000 

3.  ."..^7,  0(K> 
3,502,000 

54,  527,  .lOO 

4,  862,  000 
6,963,000 
1.972,00(1 

12,002,000 

22,764,000 

4.386,000 

(^222,000 

4,  860,  .100 

6,392,000 

22.  389,  00(1 

13.141,000 

4,734.500 

24, 67^  500 

29.  H,12. 000 

'23.060,  .100 

37,  442.  500 

27.098,000 

15, 606. 000 

2.S.  H14,  .100 

-26,564,000 

1,734,000 

'204,000 

19, 167.  6(Kl 

17h,  600 

266,000 


850.000,000 


Peroent  of  autborizaUoo 


8. 1021  a« 
Introduced 


1.77 

.14 
4.31 
4.04 

.27 
1.86 
4.06 
1.71 
1.84 
2. 66  J, 

2.87 

.26 
1  07 
1.74 

.23 

.80 
1.42 
1.69 
1.9<i 

.44 

.47 
«i.  06 

.62 

.94 

.22 
1.79 
2.68 

.49 

.87 

.56 

.79 

2  2(> 
1.60 

.47 
2.93 

3  31 
■2.19 
4.19 
2.96 
1.68 
2.29 
2.21 

.24 

.05 

2.14 


03 


100.00 


p.  1021  as 
reported 


1.74 

.12 

4.65 

5.18 

.40 

1  61 

4.47 

1.63 

2.18 

2,68 

1.06 

2.56 

.32 

1   ()6 

2.36 

.21 

.87 

1  31 

1.6W 

2.16 

.46 

.44 

6.84 

.61 

.87 

.25 

1.48 

2.80 

.52 

.74 

.81 

75 

2.61 

1  52 

.58 

2.77 

3  30 

2.52 

3.97 

2.82 

1. 81 

'2.40 

2.06 

.n 

2.48 
.02 
.03 


100.00 


Proportional 
formnla 


1.714 
.iiy 

4.29H 
4.760 
.3«(( 
1.471 
4.065 
1.390 
I.OIQ 

2.  436 
.  952 

2  347 

.292 

.97(1 

2.148 

.193 

.792 

1.  197 

1.5M 

1.994 

.422 

.412 

6.415 

.572 

.818 

.233 

1.412 

2  677 

.516 

.732 

.613 

.762 

2.634 

1.546 

.657 

2.903 

3.  ,112 
2.713 
4.405 
3.188 
1.836 
3.037 
3.124 

.204 
.034 
X265 
.0-21 
.030 


100.000 


SUUcs  ranker]  by  liifonip  per  srbool-ace  chlM  (C.8.  p<iual<;  S8,6(>l.28). 
I  8.  i(r21  ••allotment  ratio  '  "loiible«l— for  direct  com|Mri.>«n  with  tlic  Inverse  pro- 
|iortiun.    Doubling  docs  nut  cnaiiiie  the  State  allotmciits. 


8.  1021  "ollotment  ratto":  1.00  mln,.5  0.50  times     State  ii^como  per  child 

natioiia!  Incwme  iier  child 
Proportional  formula  snb.stituU*  for  al«ve:  "^tional  Income  per  c'hild 

State  income  per  child 


INTER-AMBRICAN    APPROPRIATION 
BUX-  CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  IIAYDLN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amend  nent  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6518)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  int^r-Amerlcan  social 
and  economic  cooperation  program,  and 
the  Chilean  reconstruction  an(i  rehabili- 
tation program,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  C  FFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  Without  objection,  the  re- 
port is  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  for  T,he  present  consid- 
eration of  the  report.  I  think  the  Chair 
was  a  little  too  hasty  in  anticipating  that 


a  motion  Uiat  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
report  would  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING-  OFI- ICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  u.  ii\<^^yc^'^:,v  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  a  certain  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  House  bill  6518.  which  vsas 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  6518)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  social  and  economic  cooperation  program 
and  the  Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes."  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
available  to  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  in- 
terest rates  considered  to  be  excessive  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  or 
higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  Interest  of  the 
country  In  which  the  loan  is  made." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona 

M:  HAVPFN  M;-  President,  before 
I  n\-.\f  ;;.(  aduption  of  the  conference 
reiii'it   I  v^a:ll  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tl:i(  cor.ference 
report.    Is  there  objection' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Anzoiia  is 
speaking  on  agreeing  to  the  couft n  uce 
report,  as  I  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1;  is 
necessary  to  get  the  conference  report 
agreed  to.  Then  the  que.'^tion  will  be  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  i:>elaware.  Mr. 
President,  has  the  conference  report  been 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Pakota  Mr. 
President,  was  the  conf c  rence  report 
acroed  to  earlier,  with  the  exception  of 
:he  pro^•lSlon  whic)i  is  m  controvt  r.'«-y'' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Nothmp  has  been 
done.  I  have  not  movt-d  to  do  anything 
yet. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
conference  report  does  not  include  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President;,  I  do  not  want  us  to  move  too 
fast  so  that  we  lose  the  step  the  Senator 
l";om  Delaware  wants  to  take 

Mr  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  fiom 
Delaware  will  have  an  opportunuy  after 
I  make  a  statement 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President  a  furthei-  parliamentary  in- 
quiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  .,tate  it. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  a 
motion  been  made  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report'' 

Mr  HAYDEN  It  has  not.  I  am  going 
to  make  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
automatic.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  But  the 
Chair  has  stated  the  conference  report 
does  not  include  the  amendment  in  con- 
t  roversy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing;  to  the  con- 
ference report        Putting  the  question.  1 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  leader  of  the  con- 
ference report  heard,  and  I  hope  the 
Chair  IS  iiot  goin^  to  rule  he  cannot  be 
heard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  HAYDEN  M:  Piesident.  I  was 
recognized,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  conference 
report 

The  conferee.-^  met  on  the  Williams 
amendment,  relating  to  interest  rates. 
this  afternoon.  Every  effor*  was  made 
by  the  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  influence  the  conference  to  stipu- 
late that  loans,  or  a  lar^e  percentage  of 
the  loans,  were  not  to  be  made  at  an 
interest  rate  in  e.xce.'is  of  8  percent  per 
annum 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  adamant  on  this  matter,  maintain- 
ing that  it  would  hamstring  the  pro- 
gram at  a  crycial  lime  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

The  Senate  confeites  were  aware  of 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
.sign  this  bill  into  law  prior  to  his  trip 
abroad,  which  takes  place  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  The  House  conferees  stated 
■hat  they  would  never  at;!'ee  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  In  view  of  this  fact. 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed,  m  order  to 
secure  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  that  the  com- 
promi.se  language  should  be  adopted 
That  compromise  language  is: 

Provided  Ttiac  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priate<l  shall  not  be  a-.ailable  to  be  loaned 
(5r  reluaned  at  Interest  rates  considered  to 
be  excessive  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  or  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  of  the  country  in  which  the  loan 
Is  made. 

Then  this  language  was  placed  in  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  House; 

The  conferees  chrec*"  th.^t  quarrer'.v  repi.^r'.* 
be   m.-icle   to   -he  F'  reign   Relations   and   Ap- 


propriations Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Affair;  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  by  the  President  or 
such  ofllcer  as  he  may  designate  showing 
loans  made  and  rates  of  interest  charged 
thereon. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  reF>ort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
after  we  agree  to  the  conference  report 
the  Senator's  motion  will  be  to  recede  on 
the  Senate  amendment  and  to  accept  the 
House  amendment      Is  i»iat  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  does  no'  know  what  the  next 
motion  will  be,  but  the  next  step  will 
be  laying  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
House  amendm«  nt  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it.  the  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment,  which  in  effect  takes  out  the 
Williams  amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  HOLLANI3.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  conference  i  eport  cannot  be  adopted 
in  an  effective  way  until  after  the  report 
is  first  adopted  without  the  disagreed-to 
amendment,  and  then  after  the  Senate's 
position  has  been  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment  is 
in  disagreement.  The  report  is  in  dis- 
agreement as  of  now.  before  the  Senate 
acts  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       Tit 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Piesident,  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment  which  the  conferees  recom- 
mend 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Prortded.  That  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  available  to  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  Interest  rates  considered  to  be 
excessive  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  or  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of 
Interest  of  the  country  In  which  the  loan 
Is   made 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  as  I  understand  the  situation 

this  amendmen*  is  in  two  sections.  The 
first  section  piovides:  That  the  funds 
herein  appiopr  ated  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  interest 
rates  considered  to  be  excessive  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  next  clause  is:  or  higher  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  country  in 
which  the  loan  is  made. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  As 
I   interpret  this  amendment,  the  bank 


can  elect  to  operate  under  either  of  these 
provisos,  if  it  so  desires.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  in  the  alternative 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
amendment  is  in  the  alternative  then  the 
bank  can  elect  to  lend  the  money  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  the  country,  or  if  it  wants  to  go  higher 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the 
country,  as  I  understand  the  other  pro- 
viso, it  can  lend  the  money  at  any  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  considers  not  to  be  ex- 
cessive, even  though  it  may  be  20  or  30 
percent.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  have  to  leave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  interpret  the  amendment.  The 
Chair  cannot  interpret  the  meaning  of  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  can  be  so  inter- 
preted. It  reads  "either/or."  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian earlier.  We  want  this  legislative 
record  clear  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
provide  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of 
the  country  would  necessarily  be  the 
ceiling.  If  not,  then  the  sky  is  the  limit 
But  even  if  it  does  so  provide,  it  still 
raises  the  ceiling  to  the  legal  rates  of  the 
countries  involved,  which  in  this  instance 
run  as  high  as  15  percent.  That  is  nearly 
double  the  original  ceiling  established  in 
the  original  Senate  amendment. 

As  I  interpret  the  amendment,  after 
discussing  it  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
the  bank  could  lend  money  to  these 
building  and  loan  associations  and  then 
they  in  turn  could  reloan  the  money  at 
rates  from  12  to  15  percent,  or  even  high- 
er if  the  bank  decided  the  rates  were 
not  excessive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  cannot  make  any  better  interpre- 
tation than  can  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
merely  shows  the  confusion  of  the  con- 

rence  report  I  will  say.  for  the  bene- 
Senate.  that  I  discu.ssed  this 
,ith  the  present  Parliamentar- 
:ussed  it  with  the  gentleman 
who  ■  .»*o^:ting  as  Parliamentarian  a 
couple  vL  '.ours  ago.  and  both  were  in 
complete  agreement  that  under  this 
amendment,  there  will  be  no  effective 
ceiling  on  which  the  money  can  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  It  is  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Inter- American  E>evel- 
opment  Bank.  As  the  Bank  lends  the 
money,  it  can  make  the  rate  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  the  country  in  which 
the  money  is  being  loaned,  or  if  the  Bank 
thinks  the  interest  rate  is  too  low  it  can 
lend  it  at  any  rate  which  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  excessive  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank. 

I  recognize  that  there  can  be  different 
interpretations,  but  no  interpretation 
can  be  given  which  would  prevent  them 
from  going  as  high  as  15  p>ercent, 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  if 
we  agree  to  the  House  amendment,  we 
will  in  effect  be  rejecting  the  8-percent 
ceiling  which  the  Senate  adopted  last 
week.  Without  the  Williams  amend- 
ment there  is  no  limitation. 

Even  if  the  loans  were  restricted  to 
the  legal  interest  ceiling  of  the  country 
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the  interest  charged  still  could  be  as 
high  as  15  percent  in  these  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

As  I  .said  before,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  not  even  going  to  get  15  percent  in- 
terest. We  will  lotin  the  money  at  4V2 
or  5  percent  interest  to  a  group  operat- 
ing within  these  countries,  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  conference  report  we 
would  say.  "It  is  all  right  for  you  to  take 
the  money  which  \'ou  borrow  from  the 
U.S.  Government  at  5  i>ercent  interest 
and  reloan  it  at  12  percent  or  15  per- 
cent, or.  if  you  see  fit,  ^t  30  percent 
interest.  There  is  no  effective  ceiling. 
They  can  loan  it  at  any  interest  rate 
they  wish,  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Government '  and  then  pocket  the  profit. 
'  We  would  be  damned  as  Shylocks  for 
trying  to  exploit  the  people  in  the  South 
American  countries. 

I  shall  be  glad  tc>  yield  to  any  member 
of  the  conference  committee  if  he  wishes 
at  this  time  to  put  a  different  interpre- 
tation on  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  vrill  state  il . 

Mr.  CARROLL  What  is  the  parlia- 
mentarsf  situation'  I  have  listened  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Arizona.  The 
Senator  is  asking  for  approval  of  a  con- 
ference report:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
which  was  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  secondary  situa- 
tion is  that  we  have  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  before  us:  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
House  amendment  is  an  amendment  to 
the  original  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill 

Mr  CARROLL  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  in  view  of  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, about  the  conference  report.  How 
did  the  conferee.*  meet  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     The  amendment  is; 

Prorided.  That  the  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  not  be  hvallable  to  be  loaned  or 
reloaned  at  Interest  rates  considered  to  be 
excessive  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  or  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of 
Interest  of  the  country  in  which  the  loan  Is 
made. 

It  is  a  double  negative.  Both  those 
conditions  must  be  met.  It  does  not 
refer  to  one  or  the  other,  but  refers  to 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  late  in  the  eve- 
ning. We  have  had  a  hard  day.  We 
are  trying  to  reach  an  understanding. 
We  would  like  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  We  wish  to  understand 
the  statement  and  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  as  to  meeting  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 


Mr.  HAYDEN  I  understood  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  say  that  this 
language  could  be  taken  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  My  interpretation  and  the 
idea  the  conferees  had — I  am  sure  this 
will  be  confirmed  by  other  Senators — is 
that  this  is  what  we  might  call  a  double 
negative; 

Tlie  funds  •  •  •  shall  not  be  •  »  • 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  Interest  rates  con- 
sidered to  be  excessive  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  or  higher  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  country   •    •    •    . 

It  cannot  be  either  one.    It  is  not  an 
either  or"  provision. 
Mr.     CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CARROLL.     If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  yield  further,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  an  able  Senator,  with 
many    years   of    service   in   the   Senate 
The  Senator  knows  the  Senate  wishes  to 
vote  on  the  question. 
Mr   HAYDEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Is  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  satisfied  that  the  language  meets 
the  .spirit   and   the  intent  of  the  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr  HAYDEN  If  that  had  been  the 
case,  the  House  would  have  adopted  the 
Senate  provision.  They  would  not  do 
so  before.  They  would  not  take  any- 
thing for  a  long  time.  Finally  we  com- 
promi.sed  on  this  language. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why  would  not  the 
House  conferees  take  anything.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  HAYDEN  There  were  various 
arguments.  One  was  that  if  we  men- 
tioned a  rate  of  interest  that  would  be 
the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  there  would  not  b«?  any 
interest  rate  lower.  It  might  be  jX'Ssible 
in  some  countries,  it  was  said,  to  loan 
money  at  3  or  4  or  5  or  6  or  7  percent 
interest,  but  if  we  said  '8  percent.  '  that 
would  be  it. 

Another  argument  was  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  supplying  money  in  those 
countries  at  2  or  3  percent  interest.  If 
a  rate  of  interest  were  mentioned  the 
argument  would  be  made,  among  the  So- 
viet lovers,  at  least,  "Get  your  money 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  You  can  get  it 
cheaF>er  there  than  from  the  United 
States." 

Mr  CARROLL  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  believe  that  by  his  recom- 
mendation we  can  protect  ourselves 
from  investors  who  are  speculators  and 
profiteers  as  to  interest  rates? 

Mr.  HA"YDEN.     Of  cour.se.   because  I 

believe  the  management  of  the  Bank  will 

not  permit  anything  of  that  kind. 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  yield  to  Senators  in 
a  moment.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

First.  I  point  out  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  conferees  completely  eliminated,  for 
all  effective  purposes,  the  so-called  Wil- 
liams amendment,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  95  to  0.  The 
amendment  is  out.  Accepting  tlic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senator  from  Aru:ona  as 


to  the  House  action,  then  any  interest 
up  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  these 
countries  can  be  charued. 

I  will  read  to  Senators  some  of  those 
legal  interest  rates;  10  percent  in  Ar- 
gentina: 12  percent  in  Brazil:  15  percent 
in  Chile:  8  percent  in  Colombia;  10  per- 
cent in  Ecuador;  12  percent  in  Para- 
guay: 13 '2  percent  in  Peru:  and  9 '2 
percent  in  Uruguay. 

Those  are  the  rates  under  the  chair- 
man's interpretation  of  the  conferees' 
action.     Those  rates  are  outrageous. 

I  read  the  first  part  of  the  amendment ; 

Proi'ided.  That  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  available  to  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  Interest  rates  considered  to 
be  excessive  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank        •    *. 

Frankly,  under  that  language  I  doubt 
that  there  is  any  limitation. 

Mr.  CARROLL  and  Mr.  JACKSON  ad- 
dres.sed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  CARROLL  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  certainly  aware  of  what  we 
passed,  because  he  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  giving  the  Senate's 
viewpoint.  Spt'Cifically.  in  a  few  words, 
what  is  the  disagreement  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
agreed  to  the  original  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaw  are  which  placed 
an  8-percent  ceiling  on  interest  rates, 
will  be  completely  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  In  place  of  that  we  shall  be  incor- 
porating in  the  bill  a  pi-ovision  tiiat  the 
funds  may  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  in- 
terest rates  running  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent. 

The  Williams  amendment  approved  by 
the  Senate  said  the  interest  rate  should 
not  exceed  8  percent  either  on  the 
original  loan  or  on  the  secondary  loan. 
We  would  be  better  to  defeat  the  bill 
than  to  approve  such  usurious  rates. 
We  will  make  enemies,  not  friends,  of 
the  people  being  exploited  by  these  ex- 
orbitant rates.  Remember,  these  loans 
presumably  are  for  the  little  borrowers. 

We  were  told,  before  the  Williams 
amendment  was  adopted,  in  discussions 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the 
amendment  would  work.  Later  some 
questions  were  raised. 

Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  the  ma- 
,jority  leader  !Mr.  Mansfield],  a  meeting 
was  arranged  w  ith  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment representatives  in  his  office.  . 
believe  that  was  at  4  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  attended  that  meeting. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  was  present. 
They  pointed  out  why  some  in  the  Slate 
Department  felt  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  modified.  I  explained  how  I 
thought  It  would  work  and  why  I  felt  it 
was  ncce.ssaiy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Who  thought  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  changed'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment said  that  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment thought  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  changed,  they  recognized  the  merits 
of  my  arguments  and  would  confer  with 
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ti.em  asrain  and  call  back  They  ap- 
peared to  be  impressed  with  and  sym- 
pathetic to  my  arguments. 

Mr  CARROLL.  In  what  degree  wa-s 
ir  asked  that  the  amendment  be 
c.-.anged? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Thp 
Ftate  Department  wanted  the  amend- 
ment changed  so  that  there  would  be  no 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rates.  I  objected. 
I  made  the  point  that  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  would  work  in  those  countries 
because  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  adopt  the 
'^ame  principle  we  have  i:\  the  Farm'^rs 
Home  Administration,  which  makes  cer- 
tain types  of  loans.  In  Peru,  where 
there  is  a  12-  or  15-percent  interest 
rate,  we  could  set  up  a  special  invest- 
ment company  to  finance  the  small 
homes  or  home  mortgages.  This  is 
American  money.  We  could  say,  "The 
money  may  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at 
rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  the  8- 
percent  ceiling.  Remember,  we  are  not 
t-'oing  to  get  any  of  this  money  back,  and 
if  we  furnish  it  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  control  its  use. 

At  least,  if  we  loaned  the  money  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  we  would  create 
some  good  will. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment  One  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
said: 

I  think  you  have  an  excellent  point.  Such 
provision  would  maJce  sure  the  money  would 
go  to  the  people  We  are  going  back  and 
present  this  case  to  them  and  see  if  they 
will  not  agree,  tht:i  we  will  call  you. 

I  have  not  heard  from  him  since. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Do  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, including  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona '  Mr.  H.AYDEN  i .  feel  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  from  the  position  which 
the  Senate  took  a  few  riay.s  ago:* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No.  I  do 
not  want  to  recede  from  our  position. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understood  that 
was  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
said 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
did  not.  After  the  objections  arose  in 
the  House  we  had  a  meeting,  but  when 
I  left  that  meeting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury  Department  I  left 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  they 
would  call  back  after  taking  my  pro- 
posal up  with  the  Department. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  Senator  said 
'they."  Does  he  mean  the  House  or  the 
T'-easui-v? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Treasury  Department 

So  far  as  I  am  concerr.ed,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
State  Department  has  come  to  me  and 
said.  "Your  amendmer.t  will  not  work  " 
They  have  had  the  one  conference,  which 
I  have  just  described.  They  left  the 
conference  yesterday  afternoon  and  in 
e.Tect  said.  "We  think  you  have  raised 
.some  excellent  points.  We  think  it  will 
work  " 

A  few  moments  ago  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  my  position  made  on  th^ 
floor  of   the  Senate  was  that  Russia  is 


buildin:'  up  a  great  deal  of  good  will  in 
Latin  .American  countries  because  Russia 
is  lending  moaey  at  rates  of  2  to  3  per- 
cent to  those  ffKiple. 

I  a.<^  the  question;  How  are  we  going 
to  offset  that  .nfluence  by  going  into  the 
same  country  and  charging  the  people  12 
and  15  percent  in  interest  rates?  If  we 
are  going  to  put  the  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers  into  those  countries,  why  do 
we  not  make  .sure  that  the  money  will 
go  to  the  people  in  the  countries  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  not  to  some  group  in 
a  particular  country  who  will  take  our 
American  dollars  at  5  percent  and  u.se 
them  to  exploit  their  own  people  by 
charging  rates  of  12  to  15  percent? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware because  it  appealed  to  me.  I  liked 
it:  I  liked  the  principle.  Was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
was  not.  I  did  not  know  the  conferees 
were  even  meeting  this  afternoon.  The 
last  report  I  had  wa^i  that  the  depart- 
ments thought  that  they  would  be  able 
to  work  it  out.  The  next  thing  I  knew 
the  amendmc  t  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  bill  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that 
the  President  wants  to  rush  the  bill 
thiough  in  order  that  he  can  sign  it  be- 
fore he  leaves  for  Europe. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield .' 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI.  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  legislative 
history  and  the  legislative  intent.  Is  it 
his  under-standing  that  we  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  legal  limit  of  interest  in 
a  given  country  in  case  a  determination 
were  made  that  the  legal  limit  was  ex- 
cessive' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Of  course,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Bank. 
It  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  legal  rate. 
Mr  JACKSON.  In  other  words,  we 
could  determine  that,  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  maximum  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est was  excessive.  Therefore,  a  determi- 
nation could  be  made  to  charge  a  rate 
lower  than  the  legal  rate  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  excessive.  Is  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  question 
on  that  point 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  that  the  intent  of 
the  conferees? 

Mr  HAYDEN  Exactly. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
the  Senator  is  correct.  I  agree  with  that 
interpretation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Hou.se  amendment  that  provides  that 
thf»  rate  could  not  go  lower.  By  the 
same  token,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Senate  amendment  which  provided  that 
8  percent  must  be  charged.  A  lower 
rate  could  be  charged  under  either.  The 
difference  is  that  my  amendment  placed 
a  much  lower  ceiling  on  lhe.se  rates. 

I  promi.sed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case).  I  yield 
to  him  now. 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  bill  was  originally 
before  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  very  properly.  I  think,  raised 
the  question  of  excessive  interest  rates, 
but  he  stated,  and  others  stated  that 
since  the  bill  was  an  appropriation  bill, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  legislate  on 
it  by  an  amendment. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  that  lan- 
guage could  be  offered  that  would  be 
in  order  If  It  were  not  legislative, 
that  is,  if  it  were  an  amendment 
which  was  written  in  terms  of  a 
firm  limitation  that  would  not  require 
legislation.  So  I  drafted  an  amendment 
and  handed  it  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  he  subsequently  ofTered  it. 
It  had  an  absolutely  flat  limitation  that 
the  interest  rate  should  not  exceed  8 
percent.  Had  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  the  amendment  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Senate  agreed  to  it,  or  had 
they  agreed  with  a  change  of  the  8  per- 
cent to  10  percent  or  12  percent  or  to 
some  other  fixed  absolute  amoimt  so 
that  it  would  not  require  any  discretion 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  or  would  not  add 
duties  to  any  officers  of  the  Crovern- 
ment,  it  could  have  been  in  the  con- 
ference report.  But  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  very  particularly,  and  also 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  legislation  may 
not  be  agreed  to  by  conferees  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  If  it  were  not  legisla- 
tion. It  could  have  been  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  amendment  as  it  came  back  is 
really  legislation,  because  it  provides 
.some  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
Americon  Development  Bank.  So  very 
properly,  then,  with  the  amendment  in 
disagreement,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  went  back  to  the  House 
with  the  amendment  in  disagreement. 
It  was  legislative  on  the  face  of  it  The 
record  shows  it  was  brought  up  for  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House,  and  the 
House  concurred  by  receding  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

That  amendment  has  two  phases. 
The  first  phase  provides : 

The  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
available  to  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  Interest 
rates  considered  to  be  excessive  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  •   •   •. 

A  period  could  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  that  sentence,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  only  ceiling.  But  drafters 
of  the  House  amendment  did  not  pro- 
pose to  stop  at  that  particular  point.  A 
provision  was  added  that  there  may  be 
another  ceiling. 

The  following  clause  was  added: 

Or  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
of   the  country  to  which  the  loan  is  made. 

I  submit  that  any  fair  reading  and 
analysis  of  the  amendment  will  show 
that  there  are  in  effect  two  ceilings,  and 
that  the  money  made  available  herein 
may  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates 
higher  than  either  ceiling.  It  may  not 
be  loaned  at  a  ceiling  higher  than  what 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
con.siders  to  be  excessive,  and  that  might 
be  .some  percentage  below  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  a  given  counti-y.     If   the 
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Inter -American  Bank  said  that  the  ra*^ 
was  excessive,  tliat  ceiling  would  oper- 
ate. If  that  ceiling  did  not  operate,  and 
if  the  Bank  did  not  regard  the  legal 
rate  as  excessive,  then — 

The  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  not 
be  available  to  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  In- 
terest rates  •  •  •  higher  than  the  legal  rate 
of  Interest  of  the  lountry  to  which  the  loan 
is  made. 

I  submit  that  ihe  only  meaning  of  the 
language  as  agreed  to  by  the  House  is 
that  a  loan  may  not  be  made  at  a  rate 
higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of 
the  country  to  which  it  is  loaned,  and 
if  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  higher 
than  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  thinks  would  be  excessive,  the 
lower  ceiling  placed  by  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  would  be  the 
one  that  would  operate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  comment  in  connection  with  this 
question. 

First,  in  order  that  Senators  may 
know  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. veiT  properly,  has  placed  his  inter- 
pretation upon  the  amendment.  When 
I  read  the  amendment  as  it  came  back, 
I  saw  that  it  could  be  interpreted  in 
either  of  two  ways.  Such  confusion 
should  not  exist  on  any  legislative  pro- 
posal. Our  intent  should  be  clear.  I 
discussed  this  subject  with  both  Parlia- 
mentarians and  was  advised  that  it 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  alternative 
method. 

My  first  point  is  that  if  the  amend- 
ment can  be  interpreted  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  by  two  of  the  best  Parlia- 
mentarians in  Congress,  certainly  the 
State  Department,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  not  wanted  a  ceiling,  would 
interpret  the  amendment  In  the  most 
liberal  manner. 

My  second  point  is  this:  If  the  con- 
ferees did  not  intend  this  method  to  be 
an  alternative  method,  why  did  they  not 
use  clearer  language? 

The  Senate  amendment  was  clear 
enough.  That  was  the  trouble — it  was 
too  clear  for  comfort.  The  State  De- 
partment could  not  find  a  way  around 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  even  8  percent  was  high. 
I  do  not  understand  how  the  State  De- 
partment feels  that  it  can  make  friends 
in  Latin  America  by  taking  American 
taxpayer  dollars  and  turning  them  over 
to  a  local  group  in  those  countries,  and 
then  allowing  the  group  to  charge  12,  15. 
or  20  percent  in  interest,  pocketing  the 
difference  between  these  rates  and  the 
5  percent  they  will  pay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  do  not  believe  this 
is  a  parliamentary  question  at  all.    I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  question  of  semantics.     I 
think  it  Is  a  question  of  interpretation 


of  words.  Senators  are  entitled  to  have 
an  understanding  in  their  own  minds 
based  on  their  own  experience  as  to  what 
words  mean. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case).  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  is  in  the  reduplicative  and  that 
it  provides  as  follows:  No  loan  shall  be 
made,  certainly,  if  the  rate  is  more  than 
the  legal  rate  in  the  countiT  where  the 
loan  is  to  be  made;  and  beyond  that,  if 
the  Board  of  the  Bank  feels  that  the  rate 
is  excessive,  notwithstanding  that  legal 
rate  in  the  country  of  the  loan,  even  if 
the  proposed  rate  is  below  the  legal  rate, 
it  may  turn  it  down  if  it  thinks  it  is 
excessive. 

I  see  no  other  po.ssible  interpretation 
of  the  wording.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  at  all  a  parliamen- 
tary question.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida undeistands  the  wording  to  mean 
that  if  the  rate  propo.sed  is  greater  than 
the  legal  rate  in  the  country  of  the  loan, 
then  of  course  it  is  bad.  and  even  if  it 
is  less,  if  the  Board  of  the  Bank  thinks  it 
is  excessive,  it  has  a  right  to  reject  it. 

I  see  no  possible  interpretation  other 
than  that.  I  hope  that  having  found,  as 
the  conferees  have  found,  that  there  is 
objection  to  the  8-percent  rate — and.  af- 
ter all.  we  cannot  expect  all  the  coun- 
tries on  this  continent  to  do  business  on 
the  same  basis  that  we  do — and  having 
found  that  the  President  is  exce<?dingly 
anxious  to  have  this  question  disposed  of 
before  he  takes  the  very  critical  trip  that 
is  ahead  of  him,  and  having  found  from 
the  report  of  the  conferees  that  this  is 
the  insistence  of  the  House — and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  yielded  a  great  Seal  of 
ground  in  agreeing  to  this  wording — I 
hope  that  the  conference  report  will  be 
appioved.  and  I  shall  .so  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
even  accepting  the  interpretation  which 
he  placed  UF>on  the  language,  we  would 
be  approving  a  12-  to  15-percent  inter- 
est rate.  I  call  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  12 -percent  interest  rate  to 
which  I  was  referring  is  not  12  i)ercent 
annually,  but  1  percent  a  month. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  be  the  legal  rate.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  basic 
mistake  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  making  is  in  as.suming 
that  business  is  transacted  in  all  the 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  as  we 
transact  it  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  price  of  money  is  the  same  in 
all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
That  assumption  is  not  correct. 

We  are  hopeful  of  being  helpful  and 
desirous  of  making  a  helpful  contribu- 
tion in  this  field,  where  we  will  be  op- 
erating jointly  with  other  coimtries.  in 
an  attempt  to  be  helpful  in  each  of  the 
countries:  and  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  reduplicative  wording  which  is 
contained  in  the  proposed  amendment 
is  a  very  great  improvement  over  the 
wording  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  was  trying   to  correct.     I  voted 


with  him,  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion we  had  at  the  time.  However,  I 
believe  that  from  the  conference  report, 
from  what  the  conferees  have  learned 
since  to  be  the  method  of  doing  business 
in  those  coimtries.  and  with  respect  to 
the  local  rate  of  interest  in  some  of  these 
countries,  this  is  as  far  as  we  should  go. 
The  conferees  ought  to  be  commended. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  vield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  cast  my  lot 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  believe  that  his  language 
offers  a  ceiling  and  that  the  language 
of  the  conferees  does  not  offer  a  ceiling. 
The  Williams  amendment  was  proposed 
because  the  law  and  the  custom  to  the 
.south  of  us  called  for  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  Senate  felt  ought  to 
be  paid.  We  brought  in  language  to 
say.  "We  will  not  do  this  if  the  rate  is 
higher  than  the  legal  rate  down  there. 
But  the  legal  rate  is  high,  so  we  will 
have  another  check  on  it.  We  will  let 
the  Board  of  Directors  decide  it." 

There  aie  .seven  Directors  on  the 
Board.  I  give  them  all  credit  for  being 
men  of  integrity  and  good  intentions. 
The  fact  remains  that  there  are  seven 
Directors.  One  of  the  Directors  is  from 
the  United  States.  Six  are  from  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  which  the  Senate 
has  foimd  that  their  legal  rates  are  too 
high,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
profit  on  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

How  about  the  officers?  The  Presi- 
dent is  from  Chile.  The  Chief  of  the 
Loan  Division  is  from  Brazil.  The  head 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Division  is 
from  Guatemala  The  Chief  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Division  is  from  Ecuador.  The 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Engineering  Division 
IS  from  Chile.  The  Chief  of  the  Division 
oL  Administration  is  from  Costa  Rica. 
In  other  words,  the  Williams  amendment 
was  necessary  because  the  legal  rates 
and  the  practices  to  the  south  of  us  are 
exorbitant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution, 
and  he  has  clearly  stated  the  reason  why 
my  amendment  was  so  necessary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  fact  to  tht  Senator 
from  Delaware.  In  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  we  would 
have  been  in  a  better  position  had  the 
bill  been  left  with  the  language  that 
was  in  the  report.  That  language  for- 
bade the  use  of  any  interest  rate  which 
the  bank  considered  to  be  usurious. 
Moreover,  the  Bank  would  have  been 
charged  with  the  specific  responsibility 
of  shutting  off  all  business  with  any 
group  which  loaned  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  that  amount. 

I  voted  for  the  Senator's  motion. 
However.  I  point  out  to  him  that  in  his 
case  the  language  also  had  this  great 
defect,  that  at  8  percent  no  money  would 
have  been  loaned. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distingul.shed  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland!.  I  interpret  them  to  mean  that 
if     the     Inter-American     i:>evelopment 
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Bank  does  set  a  rate  of  interest,  tha: 
rate  of  interest  will  be  binding,  but  if 
the  bank  fails  to  set  a  rate  of  interest, 
the  legal  rate  of  the  interest  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  loan  us  made  will  be 
binding,  and  that  is  the  limit  on  the 
:nterest  rate  on  the  loan 

This  presents  to  me  persona :.y  a  very 
tough  question.  I  raised  thi.s  question 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
The  language  in  the  report  is  my  lan- 
:;uage.  I  feel  very  stron^'ly  about  this 
subject.  If  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  should  fail  to  set  an 
interest  rate,  the  local  rate  of  interest 
in  the  country  in  which  the  loan  was 
made  would  become  binding  1  certainly 
hope  that  the  Inter-Amencan  Develop- 
ment Bank  would  never  fail  to  set  a 
limit  upon  the  interest  rate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Hayden!,  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
provided  further  for  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  ti:e  House  and 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  w  e  may  obviate 
the  troubles  that  we  encountered  in  this 
.situation.  He  has  told  me  of  his  diffi- 
culties with  the  House  I  really  cannot 
see  that  we  can  do  anything  but  accept 
the  report,  although  I  think  we  may 
have  to  choke  ofT  som^^ones  funds  a 
little  later. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
.see  whv  the  Senate  must  yield  on  this 
point  and  give  these  moneylenders  the 
authority  to  charce  up  to  15  percent  on 
money  we  shall  be  furnishing  them  at 
5  percent.  Remember,  the.se  high  in- 
terest loans  will  be  made  to  these  people 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  simply  do  not  understand  it. 
Certainly  the  Senate  rejected  that  idea. 
Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  was  one  of  tlie  conferees. 
The  Senate  conferee.-  made  a  very  stron'i 
fii,'ht  in  defense  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  The  House  was 
adamant,  As  did  the  other  conferees. 
I  siened  the  conference  report  because 
It  was  better  tliaa  nothmc;  at  all  It 
was  a  considerable  improvement  over 
the  House  bill  However.  I  shall  vote 
aijainst  adopting  the  conference  report 
because  I  think  we  would  be  better  off 
having  no  loan  program  at  all  in  South 
America 

If  we  are  to  permit  interest  rates  of 
as  high  as  18  percent,  which  was  the 
information  given  the  conferees,  when 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  are  making 
loans  at  rates  of  from  nothing  to  2  or 
3  percent,  the  United  States  would  be 
far  better  off  not  to  make  loans  at  all 
and  not  set  ourselves  into  the  ridiculous 
position  of  charging  these  exorbitant 
rates  or  subscribing  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
iiram. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator. 
Those  are  the  same  arguments  which  I 
made  yesterday  in  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  thf>  office  of  the  majority  leader. 


They  concurred  in  that  argument.  They 
said  they  thought  we  had  a  valid  point. 
They  asked  to  be  permitted  to  return 
and  talk  the  situation  over  with  their 
superiors.  We  left  the  meeting— at  least. 
I  left  it — with  the  full  understanding  that 
we  were  very  close  to  an  agreement. 
They  said,  "You  will  be  hearing  from 
us  after  we  have  conferred  with  the  State 
Department.  Not  one  word  have  we 
heard  from  them  since. 

If  the  conference  report  is  accepted, 
and  if  it  is  interpreted  in  the  most  strict 
terms,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
lend  our  money  to  a  building  association 
at  around  5  percent,  and  they  in  turn 
can  lend  it  at  1  percent  a  month  or  15 
percent,  on  first  mortgages  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  read  Uie 
list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank.  Two  of 
the  Directors  come  from  Chile,  a  country 
where  15  percent  is  the  interest  rate 
ceiling.  One  comes  from  Ecuador,  which 
has  a  10  percent  ceiling. 

The  other  day  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready ananged  to  lend  money  to  one 
building  and  loan  association  at  about 
5  percent  if  the  bill  is  passed.  In  turn, 
that  building  and  loan  association  is 
planning  to  finance  a  housing  develop- 
ment in  PeiTi — the  amount  of  the  loans 
being  from  $3,000  to  $5,000— at  an  in- 
terest charge  of  12  percent. 

Why  should  the  United  States  lend 
its  money  to  groups  in  those  countries 
at  5  percent  and  then  let  them  lend  it 
at  12  percent  to  the  people.  The  man 
who  then  borrows  at  these  usurious  rates 
will  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a 
country  which  is  out  to  exploit  him.  We 
will  be  looked  upon  as  Yankee  imperial- 
ists when,  in  fact,  we  will  be  lending 
the  money  at  5  percent  and  allowing 
someone  else  to  put  7  percent  in  his 
pocket. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware received  considerable  support  for 
his  position  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
President  today,  when  the  President  re- 
ferred to  economic  and  .social  progress 
abroad.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  our 
help  alone  cannot  stabilize  governments 
which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
achieve  social  reform  and  economic  de- 
velopment themselves.    He  said: 

Military  pacts  cannot  help  nations  whose 
social  injustice  and  economic  chaos  invite  In- 
surgency and  penetration  and  subversion. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  bill  states: 

This  imbalance  in  the  development  pro- 
cess has  created  a  breeding  ground  for  un- 
rest as  major  segments  of  the  population 
In  Latin  American  countries  see  the  bene- 
fits that  economic  development  bring  but 
fall  to  participate  in  those  benefits.  It  is 
this  unrest  upon  which  communism  Is  seek- 
ing to  feed  in  order  to  strengthen  ita  In- 
fluence. 

I  have  marched  up  the  hill  on  this 
amendment    with     the    Senator    from 


Delaware  The  amendment  provides  a 
ceiling  which  might  somewhat  shock  tlie 
people  of  this  country.  However,  I  do 
not  propose  to  march  down  the  hill 
again  and  give  up  the  position  which  we 
have  taken. 

In  my  conception,  the  proposal  made 
by  the  committee  does  not  amount  to 
any  celling  at  all.  There  is  no  limit 
upon  the  ceiling,  and  any  amount  of 
interest  could  be  charged.  After  we 
have  allowed  the  borrower  to  have  the 
money,  he  could  relend  it  and  charge 
any  interest  he  wanted  to,  so  long  as  it 
was  legal  under  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  It  was  to  be  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct.  Even 
if  the  interest  were  held  at  the  legal  rate 
registered  in  a  country,  it  could  still  run 
as  high  as  15  percent.  I  say  that  we 
will  not  create  any  good  will  by  charging 
15  p<>rcent  to  these  people  who  need  this 
assistance.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  has  already  expressed  its  sense 
that  the  interest  rate  should  have  a  ceil- 
ing by  adopting  ovei-whelmingly  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Now  we  are  told  by  the  conferees 
that  we  must  cither  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  or  else  have  no  bill. 
I  agree  with  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  said  there  is  confusion  about  the 
amendment.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  believes  there  is  no 
ceiling  at  all  under  the  amendment 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  says  he  be- 
lieves a  ceiling  was  intended  and  that 
both  of  these  conditions  must  apply. 
Tliercfore,  I  believe  we  have  possibly 
three  alternatives: 

First,  we  can  foie  against  the  amend- 
ment and  have  no  bill,  as  the  House  has 
said.  ' 

Second,  we  can  adopt  the  amendment 
as  is  and  leave  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  many  Senators. 

The  third  alternative  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  propose,  and  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  he  will 
accept  it;  namely,  to  strike  the  word 
"or"  after  the  word  "Bank"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  but  in  no 
event."  That  would  then  make  the 
intent  clear,  and  the  amendment  would 
read: 

Provided.  That  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated Bhall  not  be  available  to  l>e  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  interest  rates  considered  to 
be  excessive  by  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Banlc  but  in  no  event  higher  than 
the  legal  rate  of  Interest  of  the  country  in 
which  the  loan  Is  made. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment,  which 
would  eliminate  any  confusion  as  to 
whether  any  limit  at  all  is  imposed  in 
the  amendment?  If  so.  we  would  have 
a  clear-cut  proposal.  We  could  then 
either  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  interest  rate  at  the  high- 
est base  of  the  legal  interest  rate  of  the 
country  concerned,  or.  as  an  alternative, 
we  could  vote  against  the  amendment. 
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which  would  mean  that  there  would  be 
no  bill. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Such  a  procedure 
would  delay  the  bill  at  least  until  next 
week.  The  other  t)ody  ha.s  ad.ioumed 
tintil  Monday  But  in  my  mind,  there 
is  no  question  that  two  ceilings  are  in- 
volved. The  Senator's  interpretation 
does  not  add  anything  to  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Which- 
ever ceiling  one  bumped  his  head  on 
would  stop  him, 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Yes;  either  one  would 
stop  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
either  event  the  Senator  is  arguing 
whether  we  want  to  charge  20  percent  or 
hold  the  rate  down  to  15  percent.  Let  us 
be  realLstic  Both  methods  are  wrong. 
Neither  of  these  usurious  rates  will  cre- 
ate friends  in  any  country.  How  can 
a  15 -percent  rate  be  justified? 

Personally,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
Senate  either  keep  the  proper  limitation 
on  these  rates  or  defeat  the  bill.  Other- 
wise, we  shall  be  saying  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  lend  the  money 
at  5  percent  or  4  percent,  and  the  bor- 
rower in  South  America  can,  in  turn, 
lend  it  at  rates  from  12  to  15  percent. 

We  will  end  up  severely  condemned 
by  these  people  who  must  borrow  this 
money.  If  that  is  done,  the  little  bor- 
rower will  be  exploited,  and  the  exploita- 
tion will  be  done  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Senate 
has  rejected  that  idea  Let  us  stand  by 
our  position. 

The  people  who  will  get  the  large  loans 
in  those  Latin  American  coimtries  are 
already  protected  It  is  the  little  people, 
those  who  will  get  the  small  loans,  who 
will  be  charged  the  high  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

For  example.  I  call  alt^-ntion  to  one 
loan  which  has  been  made  through  the 
Development  Loan  Hank.  Tlie  individ- 
ual who  secured  it  was  b\i!.  enouph  not 
to  have  to  go  to  an  investment  com- 
pany. He  was  able  to  deal  directly  with 
the  U  ."^  Goveniment  and  push  the  loan 
through  one  of  the  international  banks 
He  was  able  to  get  f  2  6  million  at  5^4 
percent  W  finance  his  farming  operation. 
How  small  a  farmer  is  he?  He  owns 
J  4  million  acres  of  land  in  that  country , 
860,568  acres  are  frnced  for  pasture 
land.  He  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle — 
65.000  head  of  cattle;  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  operatf)rs  in  South  America.  He 
gets  money  at  5^4  percent. 

But  if  the  conference  report  is  en- 
act*^ and  if  a  man  in  the  same  country 
who  has  a  .small  farm  wishes  to  obtain 
a  $3,000  or  $5,000  mortgage  on  his  home 
or  if  he  wish-«  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  jmrcha.se  a  tractor,  he  would  pay  12 
percent  or  more  under  the  provisions  of 
this  conference  report  Can  this  be 
defended?  Is  there  anyone  who  thinks 
that  our  country  can  pain  friends  m 
thi.s  manner' 

If  Senators  can  justify  such  an  ar- 
rangement, let  them  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  sijbmitted  it  to  the  Senate,  but 
I  will  not  support  such  usurious  rates. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  on  the 
board  will  be  highly  complimented  when 
they  read  thrs  debate,  because  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  accuse  them  of  seeking  to 
charge  high  interest  rates.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  charge  which  always  has  been 
made  ha.s  been  that  they  wished  to  give 
away  the  money  of  the  United  States  at 
interest  rau-s  lower  than  reasonable 
rates. 

The  wording  of  the  conference  report 
means  that  the  ceiling  will  be  the  legal 
rate  in  that  coimtry,  and  that  the  Board 
can  charge  any  le.sser  rate  that  it  may 
wish  to  charge,  if  the  American  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Board  insist  that  the 
legal  rate  in  that  coimtry  is  exce.ssive 

So  I  hope  every  Senator  will  listt  n 
carefully  as  I  read  to  the  Senate  a  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 

The  committee  also  noted  that  loans  under 
the  trust  agreement  will  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative votes  over  40  percent 

So  that  situation  is  now  before  us. 

The  interest  rate  in  the  coimtry  con- 
cerned IS  certainly  to  be  the  ceiling:  and 
any  intere.st  rate  lower  than  that,  which 
the  Bank  may  wish  to  charge  if  it  thinks 
the  ceiling  rate  is  excessive,  will  become 
the  rate  to  be  charged;  and  any  such  m- 
terest  rate  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Bank.  There  are  enough 
American  votes  in  the  Bank  to  be  able 
to  prevent  the  charging  of  a  rate  which 
the  United  States  believes  to  be  higher 
than  a  fair  rate. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  expect  when 
we  try  to  be  helpful  in  connection  with  a 
joint  project'  This  Bank — not  the 
Fund,  but  the  Bank-is  a  joint  project, 
with  directors  from  all  these  countries. 
So  what  do  we  exi>ect'  Do  we  want  to 
be  fair,  or  do  we  wish  to  tell  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  other  countries  that 
they  must  comply  with  our  way  of  doing 
business,  or  else  they  will  get  no  good 
from  these  funds.  I  think  the  question 
answers  it.self. 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  done  all 
that  they  can:  and  I  hope  the  report  will 
be  adopted. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  the  L''  S  repre- 
sentatives can  control  the  Bank  loans — 
as  is  called  attention  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee — answers  the 
question  beyond  any  caviling;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  U.S  representatives 
on  the  Board  will  not  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  take  a  similar  ixisition  are  con- 
gratulating them  on  wishing  to  charge 
more  than  the  traffic  will  bear,  more 
than  a  reasonable  rate,  more  than  a 
proper  rate,  when  I  know  and  all  others 
know  that  that  will  not  be  the  case  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does 
not  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  wi.sh 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
I  have  never  argued  that  tlie  Bank  was 
charging  interest  rates  that  were  too  low. 
What  I  am  complaining  about  is  that 


after  we  loan  tiie  money  at  4^2  or  5  per- 
cent we  shall  let  the  groups  in  those 
countries  that  get  the  money  charge  15 
or  20  percent  and  thus  profiteer  on  it, 
but  in  our  name 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Dt^laware  yield" 

Mr.  WLLIJAMS  of  Delaware     I  vield. 

Mr  COOPER  I  would  not  wish  to  at- 
tempt to  substitute  my  opmion  for  that 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee; but  today  I  talked  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  and  he  said  they  had 
made  great -efforts  to  bring  the  confer- 
ence report  into  line  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
but  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless.  I  tx?lieve  a  very  impor- 
tant principle  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  involved  in  this  case  Surely  if 
the  United  States  provides  this  money. 
It  can  say  to  these  countries  that  it  does 
not  expect  them  to  charge,  when  they 
lend  the  money,  interest  rates  higher 
than  the  rates  we  would  charge.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  take  that  position. 

But  tonic ht  I  am  speaking  primarily 
in  terms  of  the  importance  of  the  for- 
ei -n  aid  program.  The  President  df  the 
L'nited  States  has  said  that  he  proposes 
that  in  the  future  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
pram  be  reorganized,  so  that  it  will  have 
certain  goals.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  from  New  York  very  well  said 
that  when  the  President  of  the  Unii<?d 
States  addressed  the  Congress  today,  he 
emphasised  those  goals,  and  stated  that 
our  foreign  aid  procram  should  be  re- 
oreanized  and  administered  by  means 
of  controls,  and.  as  he  said,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  used  m  order  to  promote 
.social  justice  Certainly  usury  does  not 
promote  social  justice. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
program  which  will  mean  anything,  it 
must  promote  social  justice;  and  I  have 
.«:tuck  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  vote  with  him.  on 
the  proposition  he  has  emphasized ;  and 
I  shall  do  that  with,  at  the  same  time. 
of  course,  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
St  nator  from  Arizona    [Mr.  Haydknj. 

I  believe  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
will  quickly  go  down  the  drain  and  be- 
come worthle.ss  unless  we  do  something 
t-o  protect  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WllAAAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  First,  let  me  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  language  recom- 
mended for  adoption  can  well  cause 
doubt  as  regards  its  true  meaning.  I 
assume  for  the  moment  that  it  means 
that  if  the  interest  rate  is  hieher  than 
what  is  considered  just  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Economic  and  I>evelopment 
Fund  or  if  it  is  in  excess  of  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  the  country  where 
the  loan  is  made,  the  loan  shall  not  be 
made.  In  the  conference  report  that  is 
stated  twice  in  the  disjunctive — and 
that  if  either  one  of  the  disjunctives  is 
in  existence,  the  loan  cannot  be  made. 
That  is  the  basis  on  which  I  shall  ap- 
proach the  meanine  of  this  measure. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  means  that  if 
Cither  A  or  B  exists,  the  loan  cannot  be 
made      In    conformity   with    what   the 
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President  said  today— namely  that  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  our  objective 
will  be  to  aid  those  who  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  aid  themselves — if  there  is  a 
country  which  permits  the  charging;  of 
12  percent  or  15  percent  interest  and  if 
the  desire  in  that  country  is  rfjally  to 
aid  those  who  are  compelled  to  borrow. 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said — that  when  one  is  willing 
to  pay  12  percent  or  15  percent  inter- 
est, he  IS  willing  to  pay  it  because  his 
back  is  against  the  wall 

Are  we  to  gain  fripnds  m  South 
America  by  letting  the  people  there 
know  that  we  have  entered  into  a  loan 
arrangement,  with  a  building  and  loan 
association,  which  allows  it  to  borrow 
our  money  at  5  percent,  but  then  to 
charge  the  borrowers  from  12  to  15  per- 
cent? I  do  not  think  we  are:  I  do  not 
think  this  proposal  is  at  all  in  conform- 
ity with  what  the  President  says.  We 
would  be  far  better  off— as  was  stated  a 
moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota — if  we  did  not  make  such  a  loan 
at  all.  rather  than  to  have  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  m  South  America 
charged  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 

I  believe  that  if  we  remain  firm,  the 
Latin  American  nations  will  do  some- 
thing about  reforming  their  interest 
rates  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
what  is  reasonable  and  what  will  enable 
them  to  borrow  the  money  that  we  are 

willing  to  lend 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  make  this 
point  again.  As  we  appropriate  this 
money  it  is  loaned  to  building  and  loan 
associations,  which  in  turn  will  pay  us, 
presumably,  at  5  percent  and  m  turn 
lend  the  money  cut  at  15  percent.  But 
we  do  not  get  either  the  5  percent,  or  the 
13  percent.  We  do  not  collect  the  prin- 
cipal as  it  is  paid  As  the  interest  is 
paid,  and  as  the  principal  is  repaid  the 
money  goes  in^o  a  special  revolving  fund 
to  be  used  in  those  same  countries  over 
and  over  again  until  the  fund  is  gone. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  when  we  pass 
the  bill  the  $500  million  is  gone.  It  is 
gone  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  a  perpetual  revolving 
fund. 

I  do  not  understand  why  anyone  in 
any  of  those  countries  would  try  to  in- 
sist that  we  should  lend  them  money  at 
cheap  rates  and  then  let  them  exploit 
their  own  people  by  charging  12  or  15 
percent  interest.  Why  do  they  object  to 
their  people  borrowing  money  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  We  are  losing  out 
today  in  Latin  America  because  Russia 
is  coming  in  and  starting  building  and 
loan  associations  and  lending  money  to 
people  at  2  or  3  percent  interest.  Yet 
we  are  trying  to  combat  that  by  sending 
money  to  Latin  America  through  the 
building  and  loan  associations  and  let- 
ting them  charge  12  to  15  percent 

The  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  Peru  expects  to  borrow  this 
money  at  5  or  5-4  percent  and  is  plan- 
ning to  make  loans  to  home  borrowers  at 
10  to  12  percent.  Why  should  we  en- 
dorse a  program  under  which  the 
borrower  could  be  charged  1  percent  a 
month,  or  12  percent  a  year,  when  we  are 


furnishing  the  money  to  the  same  build- 
ing and  loan  association  in  that  country 
at  3  to  5  percent'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand  U.c  Senator.  Let  me  say, 
parenthetically,  I  voted  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  original  proposal.  Is  it  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  into  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  is 
making  available  to  the  people  of  those 
countries  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  op- 
erating, money  at  2  to  3  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
were  told  that  here  tonight.  I  have  no 
personal  information  on  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Who  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  recall,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1;  per- 
haps he  has  the  information. 

Mr.   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     The 

information  came  to  the  conferees  that 

such  loans  were  made  at  2  to  3  percent. 

Mr.   KUCHEL      Was  it  Soviet  Union 

money'' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So- 
viet Union  and  Chinese  Communist 
money. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  money  is  now 
available  in  South  American  countries, 
on  which  the  interest  rate  is  2  to  3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes; 
and  less. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  also  my  understanding.  They  are 
doing  that  by  forming  their  own  lend- 
ing agencies  and  making  sure  the  money 
goes  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  do  the 
same.  We  have  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  this  country  which 
furnishes  loans  to  farmers  at  4  to  5  per- 
cent. We  have  the  REA  which  fur- 
nishes loans  at  2 '2  percent.  We  know 
these  are  not  regular  bankmg  rates. 
The  rates  are  established  arbitrarily  to 
help  the  farmers. 

By  the  same  token,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  up  money  in  South  and  Central 
America,  why  do  we  not  make  sure  our 
money  in  turn  goes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people?  If  we  are  going  to  charge 
3  percent  or  5  percent,  as  we  have  on 
most  of  the  money,  why  not  make  sure 
that  the  people  who  need  help  get  the 
benefits. 

We  are  not  collecting  the  extra  12 
percent,  but  we  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  collecting  it,  because 
the  man  who  borrows  the  monest  for  his 
home  from  the  Peru  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  at  1  percent  per  month  in 
turn  blames  us  for  charging  exorbitant 
interest  rates.  Instead  of  making 
friends,  we  are  making  enemies. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  we  make  low 
interest  loans  in  those  countries  to  large 
borrowers.  One  loan  was  made  to  one 
group  who  had  2  4  million  acres  of  farm- 
land. He  borrows  $2  1  million  at  5 '4  per- 
cent. The  conferees  would  not  bother 
that.  He  can  keep  on  borrowing  the 
money  at  low  interest  rates,  but  the  little 


fellow  in  that  same  coimtry,  if  he  wants 
to  build  a  home  and  receive  the  benefits 
of  a  loan  on  his  farm,  financed  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  must  pay  1 
percent  a  month,  or  15  percent  an- 
nually. 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  confer- 
ence report.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the 
benefits  will  go  to  the  people  of  the 
country  and  not  to  some  group  in  that 
country  that  is  going  to  exploit  small 
borrowers  in  our  name. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  if  ex -President  Eisenhower 
is  listening  here  tonight,  he  may  be  very 
sorry  he  suggested  cooperating  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  But  I  doubt 
it.  There  were  quite  a  few  things  said 
here  tonight  that  perhaps  could  stand 
correction.  Before  we  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  two 
questions.  One  has  been  asked  and  an- 
swered several  times  tonight.  It  was  an- 
swered very  adequately  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  question  is:  Is 
it  the  intent  of  the  conference  committee 
that  any  of  the  money  provided  in  the 
bill  shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  a 
rate  exceeding  the  legal  rate  of  the 
country  where  it  is  loaned,  or  if  the 
Bank  considers  that  legal  rate  to  be  ex- 
cessive, may  reduce  it  to  a  rate  it  con- 
siders to  be  a  proper  rate? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  other  question  is 
this — 

Mr.     CASE    of    South    Dakota      Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment — 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Just  a  minute.     May  I 
finish   a   sentence    before    I    am    inter- 
rupted? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  another  question. 
These  loans  on  which  excessive  charges 
are  paid  in  South  America  are  not  in 
most  cases  illegal  rate  loans.  The  inter- 
est rate  may  be  10  percent.  The  bor- 
rower may  pay  30  percent,  but  that  other 
20  percent  may  be  in  legal  sei-vice 
charges. 

The  question  which  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees  Is  this:  In 
determining  whether  interest  rates  are 
excessive,  is  the  Bank  expected  to  take 
service  charges  into  consideration? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  It  .seems  to  me 
any  reasonable  banker  would. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Forty-percent  charges 
could  be  paid  in  some  South  American 
countries  without  breaking  the  law.  if 
they  pay  10  percent  in  interest  and  30 
percent  on  service  charges.  Is  it  not 
the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Bank  take  that  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining whether  an  interest  charge  is 
excessive? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  excessive  in- 
terest shall  not  be  charged. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  These  people  have  taken 
North  American  customs  and  improved 
upon  them — or  not — depending  upon 
ones  viewpoint. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  determining  what  is  an  excessive 
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rate  of  interest,  the  service  charges  must 
be  taken  into  con.sideration.  Otherwise, 
under  Uie  propo.sal  of  the  House,  a  legal 
rate  of  interest  could  be  charged,  and 
the  borrower  could  still  pay  three  limes 
the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  I  am  sure  no  onft  has 
that  in  inmd. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  think  that  should  be 
made  clear 

Mr.  ALLO'IT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  record  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee 
shows  that  the  primary  attention,  in 
questioning  t^tate  Department  repre- 
sentatives, was  not  with  reference  to  the 
total  amount  of  interest  to  be  charged 
but  instead  with  reference  to  the  amount 
to  be  charged  the  ultimate  borrower,  m 
excess  of  what  the  lender  was  charged 
for  his  funds.  This  was  the  great  defect 
in  the  original  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  IV-laware.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  what  is  the  ultimate  charge,  but 
instead  a  question  as  to  how  much  we 
allow  {>oople  to  overcharge  the  ultimate 
bormwrr 

Mr  AIKEN      That  is  correct 

Mr.  ALLOTT  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  hit  upon  a 
vital  point. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  thing  which 
concerned  us.  The  question  is  not  as  to 
the  ultimate  rate,  but  as  to  how  much 
we  shall  permit  the  lender  to  charge,  by 
way  of  service  charges  and  interest  to 
be  paid  by  the  rltimate  borrower.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  language  in  the 
original  report,  to  the  effect  that  the 
lenders  would  not  be  able  to  reloan  the 
money  for  sums  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
could  be  considered  usurious.  That  Is 
the  real  question,  instead  of  a  question 
of  the  ultimate  rate:  What  is  the  amount 
to  be  permitted  to  be  charged  by  the 
originai  borrowing  institution  In  reloan- 
ing  to  the  ultimate  borrower? 

Mr  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  1  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy  in  yielding  to  me.  The 
Senator  ha,s  touched  upon  what  I  think 
is  the  most  important  element. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  Piesident,  without 
the  undtrstandinL'  that  service  charges 
.shall  b«'  taken  into  consideration  m  de- 
termining a  fair  rate  of  interest,  the 
action  whicli  we  shall  lake,  if  we  approve 
the  amendment,  will  be  rather  mean- 
ingless. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Coloardo 
for  participating  in  the  colloquy.  With 
the  reply  of  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  it 
seems  to  me  the  intent  of  the  Senate  is 
made  perfectly  c.ear. 

Mr  MANSFIf]LD  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
out  the  various  facet^s  of  the  question.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  under  the  agree- 
ment   entered    into    in    the    conference, 


already  approved  by  the  House,  reports 
will  have  to  be  presented  four  tunes  a 
year  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Comro,itlee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committ<.*e,  and  the  Appropriations 
Commiiiees  of  bolh  Houses. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  because  of  the 
perspicacity  and  determination  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  the  mlent  of  the 
Congress  ls  known  beyond  dispute.  I  am 
.=ure  that  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  if  the  propo.sal 
is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
will  have  performed  a  great  service  m 
behalf  of  the  whole  hemisphere  and  that 
one  of  the  results  will  be  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  some  of  the  usurious  interest  rates 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  agree 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Senator  from  IXlaware 
we  probably  would  not  be  in  as  good  a 
position  with  respect  to  the  loans  to 
Latin-American  people  as  we  shall   be. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
orderwl,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall   take  only   1   minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  hope 
some  good  will  come  from  this  debate 
because  I  fear  that  unless  we  place  an 
effective  ceiling  on  these  interest  rates 
we  will  not  only  waste  the  money  but 
also  lose  many  friends. 

As  I  said  before,  interest  rates  will 
run  as_high  as  15  percent  if  we  adopt 
the  conference  report  here  tonight.  We 
will  not  make  any  friends  at  such  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr,-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
a  list  of  the  ceiling  rates  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  which  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  if  it  supports  the  conference 
report  here  tonight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Prime  loan — Commercial  bank  interest  rates 

(As  reported  by  First  National  City  Bank  of 

New  York  to  Eximbank  of  Washington ) 

Percent 

Argentina 10 

Brazil - 12 

ChUe    ._ 15 

Colombia    8 

Ecuador 10 

Paraguay 12 

Peru     13-13>i 

Uruguay    9^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio;i  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  ques- 
tion Uie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the   roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  when  hL'^  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington !Mr  MfGNFSONl.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were 


at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote    naj'."    I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CANNON  after  having  voted  m 
xhe  negative'.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
l.ve  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming iMr.  McGeeI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "yea"  If  I  were  at 
hberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay.'  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  An- 
nEKsoNi.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr. 
Byrdj,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  .Mr. 
E\STL.^^•D!.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut :Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana iMr.  Ellender  '  the  Senator  from 
Ter.ne-ssee  ;  Mr  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GRUENiNGi,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  HrMPHKEV],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr.  KEEAr^ER], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Kerr), 
the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  iMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr, 
Macnuson],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota LMr  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  .Mr.  McClellan  : .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Oreeon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  i , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Roeept- 
soNi.  the  Senator  from  Goorcia  iMr. 
Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  Symington  J,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  TalmadgeL  ar,d  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  :  Mr.  Yareorough  i  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !Mr.  Chavez'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Blakley]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fr«m  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Cape- 
hart].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia :Mr.  Russell  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMrs.  Neuberger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Orecon  would  vote  "yea  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr,  Anderson  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I ,  the  Senator  from  Tenessee  ,  Mr 
Kefauveri,  U:ie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Sy-ming- 
TON  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  !  Mr. 
YarboroughI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr  BushI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER !  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr 
Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Capehartj  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr 
Bush  1 .  If  present  and  votini?,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea.  "  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  i  Mr  Eastland  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart  I  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland)  would  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(No   57  I 
I  YEAS — 41 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

MetraU 

Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bridges 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Hlil 

M'^'kXe 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Holland 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case,  N  J 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Case.  S   Dak 

Jordan 

Smith.  Mass 

Church 

Long,  Mo 

Stennls 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Wiiliams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

McNamara 
NAYS— 26 

Bean 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Goldwaier 

Scott 

Butler 

Hnjska 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Keating 

Williams.  Del 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Young.  N   Dak 

Dlrksen 

La  use  he 

Young.  Ohio 

Douglas 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Anderson 

Oore 

Neuberger 

Blakley 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Cannon 

Kef.vjver 

.Salton-stall 

Cap)€hart 

Kerr 

Sohoeppel 

Carlson 

Long   La 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Magnusfjn 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Klender 

McGee 

Yarborc'igh 

So  the  motion  was  agreed   to 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  the  majority  leader  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  session  tomorrow, 
at  which  time  we  would  consider  the 
calendar  of  measures  to  which  there  is 
no  objection.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  still  what  he  proposes 
to  do,  and  whether  or  not  after  the  con- 
clusion of  business  tomorrow  he  intends 
to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senate  has 
ordered  that  tomorrow  there  shall  be  a 


call  of  the  calendar  to  consider  items  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  day  will  be  taken 
up  with  speeches  by  various  Members. 
Then  it  :s  our  intention  to  zo  over  from 
FYiduy  until  Monday,  ac  which  time  no 
action  that  I  know  of  will  be  taken;  if 
it  is.  certainly  it  will  be  noncontrover- 
sial  It  is  planned  to  adjourn  from 
Monday  until  Thursday.  I  suggest  that 
Members  return  by  Thursday,  because 
the  Senate  may  have  legislation  before  it 
at  that  time  which  will  demand  close 
attention. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  the  Record  to  close  without 
taking  some  time  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  wonderful  assistance  I 
received  throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  Federal-aid-to-education  bill, 
starting  from  the  day  the  bill  w;as  re- 
ferred to  my  Subcommittee  on  Education 
until  the  historic  hour  this  evening  when 
the  bill  was  passed  by  such  a  fine  ma- 
jority of  49  to  34.  Mr.  Baker  advises 
me  that  if  all  Senators  had  been  present, 
the  bill  would  have  been  passed  by  a 
vote  of  59  to  41. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
kind  enough  to  express  very  flattering 
words  about  my  work  on  the  bill.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  no  one  person  car- 
ries a  bill  through  the  Senate.  The  bill 
was  carried  through  the  Senate  not  by 
any  leadership  alone,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  all  who  have  cooperated  with  me  and 
worke'd  so  hard  with  me  from  the  tune 
we  first  considered  the  bill  in  my  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  start  thank- 
ing some  persons  for  services  rendered 
far  beyond  the  line  of  duty,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  forgetting  someone 
else.  However,  I  will  run  that  risk  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  Record 
will  show  that  credit  is  given  to  some  to 
whom  I  shall  always  be  indebted  for  their 
wonderful  cooperation. 

There  would  have  been  no  chance  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  if  we  had  not  re- 
ceived at  all  times  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield).  I  am 
sure  that  few  Members  of  the  Senate 
fully  appreciate  the  great  help  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  magnificent  work  he  did  in  helping 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  final  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  today.  In  behalf  of  my 
subcommittee  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  we  thank  him  very  much. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  smcere 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
incompaiabie  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill  I.  We  all  know  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  a  subcommittee  may  work 
on  a  piece  of  legislation,  if  the  subcom- 
mittee Ciinnot  receive  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committi.'e,  any  bill  the  subcommittee 
seeks  to  bring  out  is  headed  for  rough 
travel  through  the  parliamentary   pro- 


cedures of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  been  one  of  the  great 
friends  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, starting  back  in  1947.  when  the 
Senate  first  considered  the  bill  that  year, 
followed  by  the  bill  of  1949.  and  again 
last  year,  by  S.  8.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  long  been  of  great  help  in 
the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  education  just 
as  he  has  been  one  of  the  great  propo- 
nents of  Federal  aid  to  various  health 
and  hospital  projects.  One  of  the  great 
pieces  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books, 
known  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  has 
caused  us  frequently  to  refer  to  Lister 
Hill  as  probably  the  greatest  friend  the 
people  of  the  country  have  in  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  health  legislation. 

I  express  my  sincere  thanks,  too.  to 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  senior  member  of  the  subcommittee 
is  the  very  wonderful  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Pat  McNamara.  Never  at  any 
time  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
dither  in  committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  did  I  ask  any  help  from  Sen- 
ator McNamara  and  not  get  it  in  over- 
flowing measure.  I  w&nt  him  to  know 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  his  help,  as  I 
appreciate  also  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark  1,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch).  the  other  Democratic 
members  of  the  subcommittee 

Moreover,  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  voting  on  the  bill  tonight  if 
we  had  not  had  the  understanding  as- 
sistance— although  they  did  not  agree 
with  us  in  some  particulars  on  some 
parts  of  the  bill — of  every  Republican 
member  of  the  committee.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Case  1 .  who  voted  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit- 
tee to  report  the  bill. 

Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  want  to  voice  my  thanks, 
also,  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Lee 
Metcalf,  who  is  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  coauthor  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill,  an  important  fore- 
runner of  the  measure  we  have  just 
passed. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  attended 
our  conferences  with  administration  rep- 
resentatives and  was  of  great  help  to 
us  with  his  wise  counsel.  I  shall  always 
appreciate  his  outstanding  contribution. 

Even  though  they  did  not  vote  with  us, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATER  ]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dirksen  !  All  of  us 
know  that  in  committee  work  if  there 
is  an  opposition  that  wishes  to  exercise 
all  the  parliamentary  weapons  it  can 
keep  in  its  parliamentary  arsenal,  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  a  bill  out 
of  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee 
and  from  the  full  committee  to  tfit;  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

So  I  appreciate  the  fine,  sportsman- 
like cooperation  we  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [  Mr.  Goldwater  1 
and  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  nUnois  I  Mr  Dirk- 
sen 1,  because  they  threw  no  parliamen- 
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tAry  roadblocks,  so  to  speak,  in  our  way. 
They  roughed  us  up  from  time  to  time 
in  expressing  opposition  to  our  f>oint  of 
view,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  and  is 
a  part  of  the  pai  liamentary  process.  Not 
only  is  it  their  rigiit.  but  I  believe  it  is 
their  duty  to  express  themselves  in  op- 
position to  a  bill  with  which  they  do  not 
agree 

I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  more  p>er- 
suasive  with  them.  I  only  regret  that  I 
was  not  a  better  teacher,  because  they  are 
g(xxl  students  Something  was  wrong 
with  my  teaching  proce.ss.  because  they 
were  not  won  over  to  my  point  of  view. 
In  addition,  I  tliank  them  as  individual 
members  of  the  full  committee. 

Senators  alo.ne  do  not  carry  bills 
through  committees  or  through  the  Sen- 
ate We  would  not  be  successful  in  the 
passage  of  any  bill  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dedicated  service  whicli  we  receive 
from  the  very  loyal  staff  members.  I 
would  not  want  the  Record  to  close  with 
my  expression  of  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  Senators  only.  I  express  very  deep 
appreciation  to  .he  wonderful  staff  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  table — both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  staff  mem- 
bers—who did  such  wonderful  research 
and  preparation  work  for  the  committee 
They  made  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  the 
questions  which  were  presented  to  us 
in  the  course  ol  the  debate  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  record  of 
our  hearings  and  deliberations. 

So  to  John  Forsythe.  known  to  all 
of  us  as  Jack,  f  nd  who  is  general  coun- 
sel of  the  committee,  and  really  the 
right-hand  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama !Mr  Hill1.  I  express  in  behalf  of 
the  full  commrtee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee my  sincere  tlianks. 

One  of  the  ablest  research  men  whom 
I  obsci-ved  working  in  the  Senate  in  my 
years  of  service  a  keen  student,  a  thor- 
ough preparer  of  material  for  the  com- 
mittee who  let;  no  stone  remain  un- 
turned in  his  search  for  answers,  is 
Charles  Lee 

To  him.  again  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  express  my  appreciation.  I 
am  proud  of  th?  fact  that  Charles  Lee 
holds  a  masters  degree  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  has  a  long  record  of  outstand- 
ing service  m  my  State  and  al.so  has  a 
great  war  record  something  about  which 
we  never  hear  him  talk.  But  it  is  a 
war  record  which  is  deeply  moving 
when  it  is  fully  known  He  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland,  Oreg  ,  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  a  f?llow  Oregonian  and  a 
constituent  of  rr  ine. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  staff.  I 
express  my  appreciation  again  to  Mike 
Bernstein  and  Ray  Hurley,  who  were 
most  capable  as;;istants.  not  only  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  1. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mi  Dirksen  V 
and  the  other  Republican  members  of 
the  subcommitti'e;  but  who.  when  we 
sometimes  needed  help  from  them  even 
on  our  side  of  t!ie  aisle  to  check  up  on 
the  material  which  was  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  Sonator  from  Arizona,  for 
example,  always  gave  us  wiiatever  facts 
we  needed  in  relation  to  the  material 
which  was  bein?  used  by  the  Republi- 


cans They  recognized  that  that,  too, 
was  their  duty,  just  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  majority 
side  of  the  committee. 

The   Department    of   Health.   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  available  to  us 
at   all   tunes   one   of   their  experts.   Mr 
Dave  Martin     I  express  the  con.mittee  s 
appreciation  for  his  excellent  work 

Other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  full 
committee  assisted  us.  I  desire  x)  thank 
especially  Mr  Stew  art  McClure,  the  chief 
clerk. 

I  wish  to  thank  another  re.'iearch 
assistant,  from  my  office  Mis."^  Phvllis 
Rock 

Then  we  come  to  the  flooi  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  seen  these  wonderful 
staff  members  assistmg  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  debate  I  desire  that  the  Record 
show  our  appreciation  to  Mr  Baker.  Mr 
McDonald,  Mr  Gibbons.  Mr.  McPherson. 
and  all  their  associates  on  the  Senate 
floor  staff 

Nor  could  we  have  produced  the  bill, 
which  I  think  time  wiD  prove  to  be  a 
sound  bill,  if  we  had  not  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  White  HoiLse  .'taff  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  I  express  my  thanks  par- 
ticularly to  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Abraham  Ribicofif  and 
to  his  keen  and  "scholarly  assistant.  Mr 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  never  would 
have  come  to  us  in  the  acceptable  form 
in  which  it  was  pa.ssed  tonight  if  the 
White  House  st.aff  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  his 
assistants  liad  not  been  willing  to  meet 
with  us  frequently  -sometimes  at  the 
White  House  .sometimes  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  sometimes  in  the  office  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  sometimes  in  the 
committee  room  itself  On  those  occa- 
sions, we  hammered  out  a  bill  on  the 
basis  of  conscionable  adjustment  of 
those  differences  of  opinion  which  de- 
velop in  the  consrSeration  of  a  bill  as 
complex  as  this  bill. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud,  and  of  which  I  thmk  the 
committee  can  be  proud,  is  that  we  could 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  .say 
to  the  Senate  "We  are  pre.senting  a  bill 
which  has  the  approval  not  only  of  its 
sponsors  and  those  who  voted  to  report 
it  from  committee,  but  also  the  approval 
of  the  officials  of  the  administration.'" 

That  cannot  be  done  frequently  in  the 
Senate.  If  Senators  want  my  opinion  as 
to  one  of  the  major  rea.sons  why  it  was 
possible  to  pass  the  -bill,  defeating  every 
amendment  which  was  offered  which  we 
wanted  defeated,  accepting  only  two 
amendments  with  which  we  were  in  com- 
plete agreement,  and  which  we  decided 
we  wanted  adopted  after  tlie  bill  had 
been  reported  from  the  committee,  it  was 
that  we  had  the  administration  behind 
us,  both  at  the  White  House  level  and  at 
the  level  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and   Welfare 

The  Record  should  show  this,  because 
if  it  did  not  show  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
my  very  deep  and  appreciative  feelings 
and  really  .sentimental  reaction  could 
be  made  a  part  of  this  historic  record. 


Only  part  of  all  the  nice  things  that 
ha\e  been  said  about  the  work  we  have 
done  are  deserved  In  that  connection 
I  wi.sh  to  say  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
the  credit  is  due  ihe  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
Today  I  received  a  call  from  the  White 
House  and  also  a  call  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education  and 
WeKare.  and  was  told  that  the  admin- 
istration refers  to  this  bill  as  the  Morse- 
Thompson  bill — Representative  Thomp- 
.son.  of  New  Jersey,  having  had  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadeiship  on  the 
House  side,  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  administration 
lor  what  I  consider  to  be  its  exceedingly 
generous  expression  It  is  really  a 
tribute  due  all  the  members  of  the  two 
committ^^cs.  the  one  in  the  Senate  and 
the  other  in  the  House  of  Repre.sent- 
atives. 

Probably  I  have  failed  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  some  I  have  overlooked. 
but.  if  so.  It   IS  certainly  unintentional 

To  all  who  have  helped,  I  am  deeply 
grateful:  and  I  may  say  I  am  paiticularly 
grateful  to  the  48  Senators  who  joined 
me  on  the  rollcall  vote  and  to  those  who 
joined  me  on  live  pairs. 

Mr  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  GolpwaterI 
has  now  left  the  Chamber  However, 
earlier  today  he  obtained  a  print  of  this 
bill  which  was  made  after  the  enrolling 
clerk  of  the  Senate  sent  the  bill  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  last  night 
aft^r  the  third  reading  of  the  bili  My 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  !  Mr. 
Goldwater  ',  and  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen  v  had  a  little 
sport  with  me  tonight,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate:  they  ribbed  me  a  little  They 
said  that  apparently  a  new  procedure 
had  been  adopted,  and  indicated  that 
perhaps  I  had  become  subject  to  over- 
confidence  and  had  engaged  m  some  ir- 
regularity, because  today  there  arrived 
on  Capitol  Hill  a  print  of  Senate  bill  1021 
which  bears  the  notation —  Passed  the 
Senate  May  25.  1961."  They  pointed  out 
that  that  notation  had  been  printed  on 
the  bill  even  before  the  bill  had  actually 
been  put  to  a  record  vote  in  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
printmg  procedures:  so.  as  the  Record 
will  show.  I  said  I  did  not  know  about  it 
but  that  I  would  find  out.  and  that  it  was 
not  done  on  any  orders  or  authorization 
of  mine  I  said  I  was  sure  it  was  not  a 
substantive  matter,  but  no  doubt  was  one 
of  common  procedure. 

Now  I  have  ascertained  the  facts,  and 
L.e  Record  .should  show  them,  so  that 
those  who  read  the  Record  will  not  be 
left  in  doubt,  ajid  so  there  wil  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  propriety  of  the  course 
of  action  which  was  followed 

The  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Senate, 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  Senate 
for  30  years,  advises  me  that  the  proce- 
dure which  was  followed  last  night, 
after  the  thud  reading,  in  .sending  the 
bill  to  the  Government  Pii«ling  Office 
for  printing,  is  a  practice  of  30  years' 
standing.  I  am  sure  that  my  friend. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  i.  and  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Dirksen  j.  will  be  glad 
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to  have  that  enlightening  information. 
just  as  I  am  glad  to  have  it.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  Icnow  that  no  irregularity 
at  all  was  followed.  The  enrolling  clerk 
of  the  Senate  informs  me  that  the  prac- 
tice is  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  immediately  after 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  so  that  a 
so-called  "clean  copy"  of  the  bill  can  be 
prmted.  Then  it  can  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  counsel, 
so  that  he  can  do  his  work  on  the  bill 
before  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  enrolling  clerk  pomts  out 
that  the  moment  such  a  print  of  the  bill 
is  available,  it  is  available  for  signa- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
But  it  is  signed  by  him  only  after  the 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  this 
printed  copy  is  actually  effective  only 
after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  copy 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  obtained 
bore  no  signature  at  all;  but  I  imagine 
that  the  bUl  has  now  been  signed  and 
is  on  its  way, to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, because,  after  all,  the  bill  has  now 
been  passed. 

Although  I  imagine  that  much  of 
what  my  two  friends  said  was  said  m 
hixmor  and  in  the  process  of  indulging 
In  good  fun.  nevertheless  they  made  a 
serious  point  about  the  matter,  and  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  show  the  facts  in 
regard  to  it. 


OLD  MISTAKE   REPEATED   IN   CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Rkcobd  an  article  entitled  'An  Old 
Mistake  Repeated  in  Cuba."  The  article 
was  published  today  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  note  ui  connection 
with  the  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  following  anai'  sis  was  prepared  by  an 
administrator  In  the  Government  who  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  keen  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  one  with  which  I  completely 
agree. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin-American  Affairs,  I  wi.sh 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  writer  of  this 
analysis  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,  so 
to  speak.  There  could  not  be  a  more  per- 
ceptive or  more  sound  analysis  of  the 
mistakes  we  have  been  making  In  Cuba. 
In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  anal- 
ysis which  was  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Post  could  be  improved 
upon. 

I  hope  that  everyone  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  has  anything  to  do  with 
Cuban  affairs  will  read  the  analysis  and 
will  take  it  to  heart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  print  the 
article  in  the  Record'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo 
as  follows . 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  M.iv  25  1961  i 
An  Old  Mistake  Repeated  ts  Cttba 
The  Invasion  of  Cuba  failed  because  rf  a 
misreading  of  the  nat'.ire  of  rfv  I'.utlons  and 
especially  of  contemporary  revolutlon.s  .\ 
genuine  revolution,  as  distinct  from  the  mili- 
tary   coup    so    common    in    Latin    American 


politics,  Involves  far-reaching  social  and  eco- 
nomic chiOige.  Such  change  means  dispos- 
sess! jn  o:  Uie  f  'rmer  ruling  claos,  which 
naturally  protests  lotidly  .and  violently 

P. it  th'se  protests  repr'^ent  a  minorl'T 
viewpoint  ir  the  revolitlon  has  effected  land 
distribution,  social  services,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  like.  Cijnsequently.  to 
accept  th'.'  opp^oeition  of  the  dispnjssessed  as 
represent.itr.  e  of  tiae  views  of  an  eritire  peo- 
ple or  th'e  predominant  proportion  of  a  peo- 
ple Is  to  seriously  underestimate  the 
strength    ind  backing  of  a  revolution. 

This  may  seem  obvious  and  platitudinous. 
and  yet  t.ais  underestimation  has  been  made 
of  every  significant  revolution  of  modern 
times.  For  example,  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference fcillowing  World  War  I,  Lloyd  George 
"opposed  Allied  Intervention  against  the  Bol- 
5hevlk  regime  In  Russia  on  the  following 
grounds:  "The  peasants  accepted  bolshevlam 
for  the  same  reason  that  peasants  accepted  it 
in  the  French  Revolution,  namely,  that  it 
gave  thera  land.  Is  any  one  of  the  Western 
Allies  prepared  to  send  a  million  men  Into 
Russia?  The  mere  Idea  of  crushing  bolshe- 
vism  by  il  military  force  is  pure  madness." 

Yet.  this  madness  was  pursued  because  of 
the  credence  given  to  reports  of  emigres  and 
diplomats  that  the  Soviet  regime  had  little 
popular  suppK>rt. 

The  Invasion  of  Cuba  failed  for  the  same 
basic  reaion  that  Intervention  failed  against 
the  Frenoh  and  Russian  revolutions,  that  Is. 
underest.mation  of  the  popular  support  for 
a  revolutionary  regime. 

In  recent  years,  some  French  military  and 
pollt4cal  leaders  have  studied  Mao  Tse-tung's 
military  tactics  and  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  apply  them  in  Algeria.  In  our  own 
country,  there  are  reports  that  Che  Guevaras 
handbook  on  guerrilla  warfare  Is  being  used 
as  a  possible  guide  for  U.S.  forces. 

One  must  never  forget,  however,  that  the 
basic  strength  of  the  gnerrina  is  his  revolu- 
tionary program  He  Is  Identified  in  the 
mind  of  the^*)ea.■'ant  as  one  who  offers  relief 
from  a  desp^pd  usu.-er  or  landlord.  Without 
such  Identification  at  the  grass  roots,  the 
guerrilla  la  simply  a  saboteur  able  to  blow  up 
a  few  Installations  or  kill  a  few  people,  but 
powerless  to  generate  widespread  popular 
backing. 

In  other  words,  to  read  Che  Guevara  or 
Mao  Tse-tuni?  on  guerrilla  tactics  and  not  on 
political  and  sr>clal  change  Is  to  mistake 
technique  for  the  underlying  and  determin- 
ing substance. 

The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  above  are — 

1.  Further  Invasions  by  Cuban  emigres 
are  likely  to  be  as  futUe  as  their  first  at- 
temp''  Arms  from  the  Communist  block 
would  b-?  part  of  the  explanation,  but  bv  no 
mean.s  e.Ttirely;  witness  the  collapse  of  Ba- 
tista despite  abundant  American  amis. 

2.  Direct  American  intervention  will  be 
regarded  and  Interpreted  In  most  of  the  un- 
derdevel  ped  and  uncommitted  world  as  cor- 
responding to  the  policies  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance In  the  early  19th  century  Indeed,  the 
antagonism  will  be  much  more  widespread 
and  Intense  because  of  modern  mass  com- 
munication media. 

3.  Even  If  direct  American  Intervention  did 
not  lead  to  international  complications,  It  Is 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  winning 
the  battle  for  Cuba  in  this  manner  would 
mean  losing  the  battle  for  Latin  America. 
Cuba  ct'Uld  become  as  serious  a  thorn  in 
our  side  as  Algeria  has  been  for  France. 

Is  it  p'jsslble  that  we  .'should  talk  to  Castro 
either  directly  or  through  a  tliird  country'' 
Is  It  necessary  that  we  refra.n  from  diplo- 
matic trade  and  travel  contact  with  Cuba? 

For  one  reason  or  another,  an  understand- 
ing with  Castro  may  well  pr"ve  ImprnrtiMl 
In  that  case  we  must  expect  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Cuba  in'o  a  Communist  show- 
place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  In 
turn  will  create  a  situation  in  the  Ame.'ica." 


similar  to  that  in  Asia.  Just  aa  we  now  must 
give  massive  aid  to  India  »o  that  she  will  not 
be  hopelessly  surpassed  by  CommunUt 
China,  so  we  will  then  need  to  give  ma.s5lve 
aid  to  at  least  certain  selected  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  so  that  they  will  not  be  sur- 
paased  by  Cuba,  This  aid  will  need  to  be  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  any  contemplated 
thus  far. 

The  basic  danger  In  the  future  probably 
will  come  not  from  Soviet  baaea  or  Cuban 
agents,  but  from  the  appeal  of  a  prosperous 
and  growing  Communist  Cuban  economy  for 
the  Impoverished  and  dissatisfied  Latin 
American  p>easant. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


THE  OLD  SUBWAY  TO  THE  SENATE 
^  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that  one  of  the  old  trolleys  in 
the  old  tunnel  will  continue  in  opera- 
tion until  at  least  the  end  of  the  present 
session. 


DEIATH   OF  DAVID  LYNN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
David  Lynn,  who  served  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  1923  to  1954.  died  to- 
day, after  a  short  Illness.  Prior  to  his 
service  as  Architect,  Mr.  Lynn  served 
for  22  years  under  the  previous  Archi- 
tects, Edward  Clark  and  Elliott  Woods. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  appointed  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  by  Piesident  CooUdge  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1923.  He  came  from  an  old  fam- 
ily, of  Frederick  and  Allegany  Counties. 
Md..  who  for  many  generations  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  judicial,  military, 
business,  and  social  life  of  the  State.  His 
great-great-grandfather.  Judge  David 
LyTin.  was  one  of  the  three  Commission- 
ers appointed  in  1751  to  lay  out  the  town 
of  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  born  in  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  November  10,  1873;  educated  in 
public  schools  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Allegany  County  Academy.  He  entered 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
on  July  1,  1901,  during  the  tenure  of  Ed- 
ward Clark  as  Architect.  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  seventh  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  following  the  death  of  Elliott 
Woods. 

During  his  tenure  as  Architect,  there 
were  constructed  and  added  to  the  build- 
ings in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
groups,  the  New  House  OfQce  Building, 
the  First  Street  wing  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
Building,  the  central  refrigeration  plant, 
and  other  additions  to  the  Capitol  power- 
plant,  the  annex  and  addition  to  the 
Main  Library  of  Congress  Building,  and 
the  legislative  garage. 

During  his  tenure,  the  62  acres  of  land 
lying  immediately  north  of  Constitution 
Avenue  were  acquired  and  developed  as 
part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  park  area; 
the  Capitol.  Senate,  and  House  Office 
Buildings  were  completely  air  con- 
ditioned; the  roofs  over  the  Senate  and 
House  wings  of  the  Capitol  were  re- 
constructed, and  the  interiors  of  the 
House  and  Senate  CKamber.s  were  re- 
modeled; the  terrace.s  of  the  Capitol 
Building  were  reconstructed. 
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The  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  was  relo- 
cated to  its  present  site,  and  the  new- 
conservatory  was  constructed  and  the 
grounds  developed  under  his  direction. 

In  connection  with  construction  proj- 
ects. Mr  Lynn  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  foi  Enlarging  the  Capitol 
Grounds:  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Building  Commission;  the  Joint 
Commission  to  acquire  a  site  and  addi- 
tional buildings  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  was  a  member  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Alley  E»welling  Authority. 

He  served  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  from  1934  to  1954. 

Mr  Lynn  retired  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  on  September  30.  1954.  Until 
his  death,  he  continued  to  reside  at  his 
residence,  3700  Quebec  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 


EXECl'IIVt    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  e>:ecutive  bu.siness,  to  con- 
sider the  executive  nomination  on  the 
calendar  undei  the  heading  "New  Re- 
port."" 

The  motion  was  aRieed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  b«'  statrrl 


DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

The  Chief  C:erk  read  the  nomination 
of  Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mi  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.'  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith 


LEGISlATIVE    bESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  bu.si  le.ss. 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT  NOON 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  T 
ask  unanimouj  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn,  to  meet  on  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock,  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,    t  is  so  ordered 


CALIFORNIA  S  STAKE  IN  THE  MARI- 
TIME INDUSTRY— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.     KUCHI]L      Mr     President,    last 
Monday,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  I 


spoke  at  a  Maritime  Day  luncheon  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments I  made  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd 
as  follows: 

CALiroENiAS  Stake  in  the  MARrriME  Industbt 
(Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  U.S. 
Senator,  at  the  National  Maritime  Day 
luncheon  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  Mon- 
day, May  22.  1961) 

As  our  closest  neighbor,  the  sea  lias  tradi- 
tionally been  Important  to  California  both 
as  a  source  of  income  and  as  a  natural  route 
of  commerce  and  communication. 

But.  It  took  a  war  fought  from  two  shores 
to  open  still  undreamed-of  maritime  oppor- 
tunities for  us.  It  brought  new  nations  Into 
focus  off  our  western  shores  And  It  dem- 
onstrated to  the  eastern  seaboard  the  grow- 
ing industrial  capability  of  the  Pacific  coast 

What  has  this  meant  for  California? 

It  has  meant  the  growth  of  a  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  Today,  we  are.  Indeed,  a  man- 
time  State.  Once  content  to  handle  repairs 
and  conversions,  we  now^  boast  22  of  the 
principal  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards  In 
the  country.  Currently,  In  these  yards,  we 
are  building  15  new  merchcant  ships — one- 
fifth  of  the  nationwide  total  under  con- 
struction. 

It  has  meant  progress  for  our  ports. 
Amounts  of  cargo  handled  through  our  har- 
bors are  increasing.  During  1960,  tl\^  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  entered  our  ports,  t^ 
billion  through  San  Francisco  Bay  alone — 
a  33-percent  Increase  over  the  previous  years. 
I  might  add 

And  proudly,  we  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  swelling  demand.  Our  entire  coast  Is 
bustling  with  new  facilities 

In  San  Diego,  we  have  a  multimillion- 
dollar  covered  pier:  In  the  East  Bay,  new 
contalnerizatlon  facilities — fully  automated 
and  the  most  modern  of  its  type;  In  Los 
Angeles,  new  passenger  facilities  and  a  con- 
tainer terminal:  In  Sacramento,  an  entirely 
new  $35  million  port;  In  Stockton,  new  bulk 
ore  and  bulk  grain  facilities:  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  $50  million  bond  Issue,  to  put  Into 
motion  a  multitude  of  Improvements. 

And  pointing  the  way  to  still  greater  prog- 
ress, plans  are  now  underway  for  many 
Improvements  along  our  coast. 

We  hardly  realize  the  wealth  brought  to 
California  by  the  maritime  industries  The 
ramifications   are,   in   fact,  staggering. 

Building  and  loading  ships  mean  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  a  highly  skilled  labor 
force.  Longshore  Industry  workers  alone 
number  some  25.000  In  the  Stat*  Last  year, 
they  worked  20  million  man-hours  They 
earned  In  the  neighborhood  of  $75  million, 
and  about  $42  million  of  that  here  In  San 
Francisco.  Some  12.500  Callfornlans  are  on 
the  payrolls  at  private  shipyards  in  the  State: 
and,  in  1960.  they  earned  more  than  $40 
million  These  are  labor  dollars  that  pump 
energy  into  our  economy  Tliese  are  dollars 
that  purchase  food  and  clothing,  finance 
homes  and  cars,  and  pay  taxes. 

The  effect  on  our  State  economy  certainly 
does  not  stop  here.  Ships  are  good  cus- 
tomers. There  are  a  thousand  and  one  prod- 
ucts whose  end  use  is  found  aboard  American 
tankers,   freightens  and   luxury  liners. 

Take  the  simple  matter  of  light  bulbs.  A 
large  freighter  uses  about  800  light  bulbs 
each  trip. 

Or.  take  soap.  One  American  line  recently 
reported  that  one  of  its  ships  uses,  each 
trip.  2.400  bars  of  face  soap.  200  bars  of  lava 
soap,  1.200  bars  of  laundry  Boap.  and  210 
packages  of  soap  powder. 

Multiply  this  by  the  1.400  American  ves- 
sel arrivals  In  our  ports  The  consumption 
of  light  bulbs  and  soap  alone  Is  significant. 


And  so  long  as  the  ships  continue  to  con- 
sume, we  shall  continue  to  supply  This 
goes,  too  for  the  taxi  that  makes  repeated 
trips  to  the  docks,  the  retail  shops  that  sell 
to  the  tourist  and  the  embarking  vacationer; 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  who  lend  their 
talents  to  the  maritime  industry;  and  the 
banks  that  finance  the  cargo  The  amount 
Invested  in  ships,  shoreside  facilities,  ship 
and  repair  yards,  reaches  high  m  the  mil- 
lions. Shipping  Is.  Indeed,  a  benefactor  to 
the  economy  of  our  State 

This  is  the  nuclear  era.  the  age  of  outer 
space.  We  are  spending,  as  we  should  be. 
billions  of  dollars  to  reach  out  to  the  moon 
and  to  the  stars.  But  I  suggest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  the  Government  that 
we  do  not  shunt  the  sealanes  into  obscurity 
That  great  mariner  of  anotn^  day.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  was  eternally  correct  when  he 
said;  "Whosoever  commands  the  sea.  com- 
mands the  trade;  whosoever  commands  the 
trade  of  the  world,  commands  the  riches  of 
the  world,  and  consequently,  the  world  It- 
self 

Our  country,  as  well  as  our  State,  is  de- 
f>endent  on  the  sea,  for  trade  and  commerce, 
for  food,  and  for  the  security  of  our  people 
The  seas  are  our  road  of  communications 
with  our  allies  and  with  the  newly  emerging 
states — many  of  which  are  not  far  away 
from  our  own  shores.  Across  the  oceans,  we 
move  99  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
exclusive  of  our  contiguous  neighbors. 
Canada  and  Mexico  Our  foreign  commerce 
represents  IC  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  now  in  the  proximity  of  $500  billion 
a  year.  And  the  portent  for  tomorrow  is  one 
of  expansion  Trade  will  Irresistibly  con- 
tinue and  will  inevitably  grow 

The  Importance  of  exports  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  are  outlets  for  our  Indus- 
trial output  Consequently,  they  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  national  Income  And 
Just  as  significantly,  they  are  a  means  of 
sharing  our  democratic  way  of  living  with 
new  and  in.presslonable  nations. 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  exports. 
I  am  delighted,  at  this  point,  to  report  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Senate  (S  1289). 
which  I  coauthored  with  Senator  Magnvson 
It  eliminates  the  archaic  and  statutory  oath 
requirement  on  shippers'  export  declarations 
Though  just  one  of  the  little  things  we  so 
frequently  overlook.  It  will  save  exporters 
thousands  of  unnecessary  man-hours  an- 
nually. It  will  also  pare  thousands  of  un- 
necessary dollars  off  our  mounting  export 
costs,  which,  unfortunately,  overprice  our 
goods  In  highly  competitive   world   markets 

The  sea  road  of  commerce  is  two  way. 
Over  it  comes  the  raw  materials  of  the  free 
world  which  we  require  for  our  own  economic 
existence  Without  vast  imports  of  mag- 
nesium, bauxite,  tin,  rubber,  nitrates,  and 
Iron  ores,  we  could  not  produce  steel  nor 
aluminum.  Without  them,  we  could  not 
fully  fertilize  otir  fields  nor  have  a  myriad 
of  products  upon  which  we  have  come  to 
depend 

Let's  not  forget  either  that  by  buying 
the  products  of  other  nations  we  mutually 
stiengThen  the  free  world  A  nation  wthout 
outlets,  particularly  the  single-commodity 
nation.  Is  economically  weak  And  a  nation 
economically  weak  is  politically  vulnerable. 

In  essence,  our  exports  and  imports  are 
major  tools  with  which  we  wage  our  de- 
fenre  in  the  cold  war  of  economics  and  ideas. 

American  merchant  ships  successfully  op- 
erating in  peacetime  trade  are  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  this  Nation  can  possess  And 
because  they  are  ready  and  able  to  serve 
the  country  at  a  moment's  notice  should  the 
need  arise,  they  are  rightly  and  admirably 
called  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  We  are 
now  living  in  the  most  dangerous  world  in 
history.  Despite  our  fervent  hopes  and  ef- 
forts through  collective  security  systems  to 
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maintain  a  just  peace,  s'.tuations  may  sud- 
denly develop  which  will  demand  instant  re- 
iponse  Irom  our  shipping  Industry.  Suez 
fcnd  Lebanon   are  two  recent  examples 

In  the  Korean  war.  we  feverishly  took  600 
▼esEsls  out  of  mothballs  to  supply  the  United 
nations'  needs  In  that  conflict  But  they 
were  old  and  they  were  slow  Meanwhile, 
the  tempo  of  the  times  was  draniatlcally 
quickened.  There  is.  I  think  it  fair  to  say, 
an  Increasingly  high  premium  on  an  active 
merchant  marine,  swift  and  sure,  to  play 
Its  part  in   peace  or  m   emergency 

And  now  Russia  has  recognized  the  truth 
of  that  maxim.  In  1956,  the  Russians 
8topp)ed  producing  naval  surface  vessels  in 
their  yards  and  began  to  build  merchant 
ships.  Russia  now  operates  about  800  mer- 
chant ships — against  our  990.  And,  by  1965, 
the  Russians  plan  to  double  that  figure. 
Their  dry  cargo  accommixlations  will  In- 
crease 120  percent  and  their  tanker  capacity, 
80  percent.  In  ail,  they  will  have  about  13 
million  tons  of  shipping,  or  about  8  percent 
of  the  world  total  Last  year  ship  construc- 
tion orders  abound  the  world  declined  25 
percent,  but  the  Soviet  increased  its  demand 
for  new  tonnage  by  88  percent.  And,  I  think 
the  Importance  which  international  com- 
munism attaches  to  the  sealanes  of  the 
globe  is  devastatlngly  clear  in  her  subma- 
rine fleet  of  more  than  500 — more  than  Hitler 
had   !n   1939. 

We  need  only  look  around  us  to  verify  So- 
viet ambitions  to  penetrate  ail  the  commer- 
cial areas  of  the  world.  Ninety  miles  from 
our  shore,  Russian  ships  are  arriving  in 
Cuba  every  day.  One  hundred  percent  of 
&U  petroleum  prfxiucts  are  entering  Cuba 
In  Russian  tankers.  Russian  ships  call  reg- 
ularly at  African  ports  Russian  ships  ar- 
•  rive  in  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  seas  of  south- 
east A,sia.  It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  Rus- 
sia, with  leaping  strides  in  merchant  ship- 
ping—  not  to  mention  her  undersea  craft — 
Is  emphasizing  the  role  of  seapower. 

It  Is  aigainst  the  background  of  maritime 
developm.ent  in  the  Soviet  bloc  that  we 
must  appraise  our  own  situation.  We  face 
a  challenge.  How  we  meet  It  will  determine 
both  our  conamerclal  and  naval  military 
strength  in  the  years  to  cjme.  But  we  also 
face  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  our  merchant  fleet,  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  g^rowlng  effi- 
ciency of  that  fleet  to  transship  the  wares 
Of  nations. 

We  must,  most  Important,  expand  an  ade- 
quately paced  shipbuilding  program.  It  will 
take  the  most  effective  teamwork  between 
Iree  competitive  enterprise  and  G<>vernment 
to  Insure  this  Nation  its  needed  maritime 
strength. 

Difficulties  face  the  fuiflllment  of  that  re- 
solve, and  some  come  from  our  own  people. 
There  are  many  in  other  parts  of  our  land 
who  are  envious  of  the  prot^ress  we  have 
made  on  the  west  coast  With  increasing 
frequency,  cries  of  despair  arise  under  the 
Capitol  dome  at  our  participation  in  the  de- 
fense procurement   pr>jgram 

And  in  January,  some  of  my  Sena*e  and 
E')U£e  collea^rues  began  to  open  up  the 
sorties,  which  are  sure  to  grow,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  6-percent  differential  for 
shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Last  week,  this  thin  differential  of  neces- 
sity, which  must  be  maintained  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  preserve  Its  two-ocean  ship  con- 
struction capacity,  again  came  under  attack 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merch<uit 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  You  ^-111  recall,  in 
^  1900,  this  committee  asked  the  General  Ac- 
eountlng  OfBce  to  examine  material  and 
labor  costs  submitted  by  representatives  nf 
the  Atlantic,  Oulf.  Great  Lakes  and  Paclf.e 
coast  shipyards  during  the  last  Congress 


Despiie  the  complexity  of  comparing  ships 
under  construction  on  these  diverse  coasts 
and  the  problems  of  ac-'unting  involved, 
some  useful  Insights  emerged  from  this  un- 
bltised  study.  So  useful.  Indeed,  are  they 
from  our  standf>olnt  that  the  representative 
of  a  large  east  coast  yard  denounced  the  GAO 
opinion.  He  sought  to  undermine  those 
aspects  of  Its  study  which  favored  the  his- 
toric quarter-century  statutory  differential 
for  the  west  coast. 

The  basis  for  the  GAp  study  was  the  actual 
costs  over  a  3 -year  period  for  18  shipyards 
throughout  the  country  (3  eastern  ship- 
yards. I  might  add,  refused  to  let  the  ac- 
countants examine  their  books). 

It  costs  more  to  build  ships  on  the  west 
coast  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  GAO 
found  that  the  "cost  of  steel  plates  and 
shapes  averaged  approximately  13  p)ercent 
more  to  Pacific  coast  yards  than  to  yards 
in  other  regions  and  the  costs  of  most  other 
major  material  comf>onents  were  higher  In 
varying  degrees  to  the  Pacific  coast  yards 
than  to  the  Atlantic  coast  yards."  The  GAO 
also  noted  that  Pacific  coast  shipyards  pro- 
cure a  majority  of  their  material  require- 
ments other  than  steel  In  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  And  It  wasn't  Just  steel 
that  was  higher,  but  also  cargo  booms  and 
masts  by  over  10  percent,  hatch  covers  and 
cargo  ports  by  almost  5  percent,  and  even 
paint  by  more  than  5  percent.  In  only  one 
category  could  items  be  purchased  for  less 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  was  the  In- 
terior communication  equipment. 

On  labor  costs,  the  Comptroller  General 
added  that  the  comparisons  of  average 
straight-time  hourly  wage  rates  for  a  3- 
month  period  In  1960  "showed  that  the  com- 
bined average  rate  of  the  Pacific  coast  yards 
was  approximately  6  percent  higher  than 
the  combined  average  rate  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  yards." 

But  even  more  basic  is  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  awards  from  October  1957  througli 
November  1960  showed  that  of  14  contracts 
for  52  ships  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  low- 
est responsible  bid,  only  1  contract  for  4 
ships  was  awarded  to  a  Pacific  coast  yard. 

Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  West 
will  stand  together  to  defend  this  law  which 
Is  grounded  on  the  needs  of  America  for  a 
proper  and  dispersed  capacity  to  construct 
vessels  to  ply  the  seas. 

We  have  also  tried,  through  our  construc- 
tion-differential and  our  operating-differen- 
tial subsidies,  to  put  American  ships  on  a 
parity  basis  with  foreign  vessels.  American 
merchant  trade  today  faces  strenuous  com- 
petition. On  our  ships  are  the  same  high 
standards  as  for  all  American  industry,  with 
the  pay  of  our  seamen  based  on  an  American 
standard  of  living. 

In  other  Industries,  steel  Is  an  example, 
quotas  or  imposts  exist,  fulfilling  the  same 
purpose  which  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  Is 
designed  to  accomplish.  Its  Intent  Is  to 
maintain  a  strong  merchant  lleet.  The  un- 
palatable and  unacceptable  alternative  Is 
to  rely  on  vessels  flying  other  flags. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  Is  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  signlflrant  for  a  mobilization 
potential,  that  commerce  Is  the  economic 
catalyst  of  a  maritime  federation  of  free 
nations,  the  Government  has  a  growing 
responsibility  to  equip  the  American  mer- 
er; i:.-   marine  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 

li^eo's. 

Already,  our  Industry  consists  of  many 
companies  which  have  the  traditions,  know- 
how,  skin,  knowledge  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic markets  and  all  the  essential  elements 
to  render  as  fine  a  service  to  Importers  and 
exporters  as  ran  be  found  under  any  flag  In 
*he  world  We  cannot  allow  this  priceless 
asset    to    be    outmoded    through    failure    to 


keep  fully  abreast  of  foreign  competition. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  allow  the  fleets  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  outstrip  us  or  to  out- 
perform us  on  the  economic  battlefield  that 
now  stretches  worldwide. 

Since  the  Second  World  War.  there  have 
been  13  studies  on  maritime  transporta- 
tion— the  most  recent  compiled  last  year  by 
the  Senate  at  a  cost  of  9600.000.  Now.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges,  fearing  medioc- 
rity In  the  Industry,  has  ordered  not  one, 
but  two  additional  studies — one  on  subsidies 
and  the  other  on  transportation.  What  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  constant  duplication  of 
effort,  and  cost,  when  problems  are  already 
well  studied,  obvious  and  still  unsolved — 
how  to  make  trade  via  American  ships  more 
attractive — how  to  encourage  American 
lines  to  build  and  replace  their  ships  at 
home — how  to  encourage  them  to  ojierate 
under  the  American  flag? 

As  an  American  citizen  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican Senator,  I  urge  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  to  face  up  to  the  basic 
problems  of  the  American  maritime  Indus- 
try. The  Congress  Is  rendy  to  respond  to 
the  industry's  needs  and  to  sound  legislative 
recommendations.  This  Is  no  partisan  or 
political  question.  It  concerns  American 
defense  and  the  American  economy.  In 
brief,  let's  cut  out  the  words  and  tbe  studies, 
and   get  down   to  action. 


TRANSACTION      OP      ADDIIIONAL 
ROUTINE      BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  busine.ss  was  trans- 
acted 1 


JOINT    RESOLUTION     OP    LEQISLA-^ 
TURE  OP  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Howell  Appling,  Jr.. 
House  Joint  Memorial  11  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI  and 
myself.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  memo- 
rial, which  relates  to  the  development  of 
the  domestic  mining  and  minerals  in- 
dustry, be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  and  that  it  be  considered  very 
carefully  by  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Housi  JoiiTT  Memorial  11 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the     United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  61st  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Oregon  8  abundant  mineral  resources  have 
always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  bul- 
warks of  this  State's  economy,  providing  not 
only  a  sotirce  of  employment  and  income  but 
also  a  sound  base  for  revenue  and  a  substan- 
tial market  outlet  for  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  In  mining  areas;  and 

Whereas  this  basic  and  essenUal  mining 
industry  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
fronted with  adverse  economic  conditions 
BO  severe  that  many  ma]f>r  mining  enter- 
prises In  this  SUte  liave  been  forced  out  of 
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business  and  rrowiy  others  are  being  reduced 
to  the  status  oif  marginal  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  this  serious  predlc.i- 
ment  of  our  mining  Industry  can  be  Traced 
to  govemmentil  poHcy  that  stimulates  the 
development  find  exploitation  (f  foreign 
mineral  resounds  and  permits  relatively  free 
access  to  this  1  jw-cost  foreign  production  by 
U.S.  markets;   :md 

Whereas  this  policy.  If  continued,  will  not 
only  threaten  the  economic  stirvtval  of  Ore- 
gon's mineral  industries  but  will  also  Impose 
a  serious  hand. cap  on  our  Nation's  capacity 
for  providing  fiotn  domesUc  sources  the  basic 
requirements  for  national  defense;   and 

Whereas  the  executive  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  both  major  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of  Western 
Governors,  have  offlclally  recognized  the 
necessity  for  n^alntalnlng  a  domestic  mining 
Industry  that  is  sufllclently  progressive  and 
vigorous  to  assure  a  minerals  mobilization 
base  adequate  for  national  preparedness  and 
security;  and 

Whereas  past  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  allt  vlate  the  depressed  conditions 
that  prevail  In  various  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic mining  Industry  by  means  of  short- 
range  programs  and  temporary  expedients, 
sucb  as  stockpiling  and  quota  limitations. 
have  proved  ineffective  and  Inadequate; 
Now,  thereffire,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houje  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  cf  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly 
concurring) : 

1.  The  51s.,  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  national  Interest 
foster  and  encourage: 

(ft)  The  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stalile  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals Industry. 

(b)  The  orderly  development  of  domestic 
mineral  resources  and  reserves  necessary  to 
assure  satisfaction  of  Industrial  and  security 
needs. 

(c)  Mining,  mineral  snd  metallurgical  re- 
search to  promote  the  wise  t.nd  efficient  use 
of  our  minera,.  resources. 

2  The  51at  LeglalaUve  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  OregoiQ  reconamends  that  this  policy 
be  lmplement<>d  by 

(a}  More  effi.>ctlve  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
dumping laws 

(bi  The  ImjJosltlon  of  adequate  duties  on 
metals  and  mineral  Imports,  to  be  applied 
only  If  the  prlc  e  of  such  metals  and  minerals 
falls  below  the  level  that  Is  required  to  main- 
tain a  sound  uid  healthy  domestic  mining 
Industry. 

3.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  the  Speakea-  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  (jf  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 


ADDITTONAL  BII.US  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time. 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr   SNIA THEIRS: 

S.  1973.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Evapgelos 
Nickoletseas,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  Mass.achusett*: 
8.  1974    A    bill     for     the     relief    of     Stefan 
Copilu;    to  the   Con.mltte*   on   the  J.idlclary 
B>  Mr   .S.\I.TON.ST.\I.I,  i  by  request)  : 
S.  1975    A  bill  for  t;.f  relief  of  You  Lee;   to 
the   Ojn.mitu^   nn    thf   J;jdlrlary 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH  ,  by  req'jest)  • 
S   1978    A    bin    to    RUtho,--!?*      :■€   Sfsretary 
oi  the  Interlo*-  to  acquire  l:.rouf?h  exchange 


the  Great  F.Ji*  property-  In  tt.e  State  of 
Virgir.ia  fr.r  admii JstraUun  In  conuectloa 
with  the  Georee  W;t.«;h;nptnn  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purpase«  to  tie  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By     Mr     KT-rHEL     (for    himself,     Mr 
WmxT      Mr      ScuoKpyn.,     Mr      Ran- 
Doi-PH.  Mr    GaUEKirro,  Us.   CARnsor*. 
and  Mr  Latjscse)  : 
S  J  Res.  95.  Joint    resolution    fcuthorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim   September   17   of   each   year 
General  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  General  Friedrlch  Wllhelm  von  Steuben, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  under  a  scpiu-ate  headlnjj.)    • 


ADDITIONAL  RESOLUllONS 
EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  APPLICATION  OF 
LOGAN  ACT  TO  PRIV/TE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH  FOFiEIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  CAPEHARl  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution  iS.  Res.  152'  :  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  provisions  of  sectlor  953  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (popular. y  known  as 
the  Logan  Act),  relating  to  private  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  governments.  Is  ap- 
plicable to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
may  negotiate,  without  the  express  authority 
of  the  United  States  Government,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
the  release  of  persons  held  In  custody  by 
that  foreign  government. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  0#"  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  TAX  EXEMPT  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  SECURE  RELEASE  OF 
PERSONS  HELD  IN  CUSTODY  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  153);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  .sense  at  the  Pen- 
ftte  that  contributions  or  gifts  mide  by  any 
taxpayer  to  any  organization  to  be  used  in 
securing  the  releajse  of  persons  Iwld  In  cus- 
tody by  the  Government  of  Cuba  do  not 
qualify  as  charitable  contrlbutioris"  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  section  170(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  that  there- 
fore any  such  contribution  or  gift  Is  not 
deducUble  In  computlrig  the  taxable  income 
of  any  taxpayer. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SEPTTMBEP  17  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  GKNKRAL  VON 
STEUBEN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  KUCHI-X.  Mr  President  in  every 
generation.  ,<«>me  men  stand  out  solely 
because  of  their  singular  merit.  So  out- 
standing was  one  of  our  earliest  citizens 
that  the  American  Revolution,  our  War 
of  Independence,  well  mitjht  not  have 
btH-n  wen  without  him.  So  outstanding 
was  this  patriot  that  Geoise  Wa.shing- 
tcm.  Father  of  our  Countr>'.  in  his  final 
fcct    as    General    of    our    Re^olutlona^>• 


Army  wrote,  "I  wish  t-o  make  use  of  this 
last  moment  of  my  public  hfe  to  signify, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  my  entire  ap- 
probation of  your  conduct,  and  to  ex- 
press my  .lense  of  the  obligations  the 
public  IS  under  to  you.  for  your  faithful 
and  menujrious  .^^ervices," 

The  ma.i  to  whom  Washington  wrote 
was  GofL  Fnednch  Wilhelm  von 
St^^uben. 

An  accomplished  graduate  of  the  mili- 
tary- school  of  FYederick  the  Great,  Ba- 
ron von  Steuben  left  his  native  Pr-j-ssia 
to  as.'^i.'^t  the  American  co'.o.ni.st.'-  ir.  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  So  sincere  was 
his  effort  that  Bai'on  von  Steuben  waived 
all  claim  to  pay,  proposing  that  only  if 
his  services  should  contribute  to  the 
eventual  succe.s.s  of  the  American  cause. 
he  would  then  accept  what  compensation 
the  Congress  might  grant  him 

Baron  von  Steuben,  by  personally 
drilling  a  model  company  of  100  men 
who  in  turn  drilled  other  companies,  ac- 
complished what  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  achievement  in  rapid  mili- 
tary' training  in  the  hi.'^tory  of  the  world, 
and,  throughout  the  war,  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  battalion  for  battalion, 
equaled  in  discipline  and  m  skill  the  best 
Army  Regulars. 

Throuch  his  influence  in  converting 
the  American  Army  into  an  effective  and 
highly  disciplined  military  force.  Von 
Steuben  was  an  mdisperisable  figure  in 
the  achievement  of  American  independ- 
ence Here  he  performed  an  essential 
service  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
in  America  was  qualified  to  perform. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  inti-oduce, 
for  appnpriate  reference.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  95  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Wiley,  S.iioeppel.  R.-^npolpk, 
and  Caklsok. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Tiie  .loint  resolution  <S.J.  Res  95 » 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  -America  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber 17  of  each  year  General  von  Steuben 
Memorial  Day  for  the  observance  and 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Priedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MIGRATORY  WORXERS  —  EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE 
ON   THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesident,  on 
behalf  of  the  juruor  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota iMr.  McCarthy  J.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  on  May  23.  Senate  bill  1945. 
relating  to  migratory  workers,  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  de.sk  1  more  day, 
through  May  26.  for  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED CONSTITLTTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS CONCERNING  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.   KEFAUVER      Mr.   President    on 
Friday,  May  26.  1961.  which  is  tomorrow 
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morning,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  continue 
the  hearings  which  began  on  May  23.  It 
is  considering  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  concerning  our  system 
of  Federal  elections,  includinK  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  the  President  and 
qualifications  for  voting  At  this  meet- 
ing, we  will  continue  to  hear  Senators 
who  are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of  the 
resolutions  under  consideration.  The 
subconnmittee  will  meet  in  room  457  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  at  9:30 
am. 

I  have  previously  announced  that 
further  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  20. 
21,  and  22,  1961.  when  other  Senators 
and  witnesses  will  be  invited  to  testify. 


These   hearings   have   been  rescheduled 
for  June  27,  28,  and  29,  1961. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May 
26,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


U.S.  Attoenet 

Joseph  S  Ammerinan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Hubert  I.  Teitelbaum,  resigned. 

Fish  and  Wildlite  Commission 
Clarence  F.  Pautzlce,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25.  1961: 


CONFIRiM^TION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  May  25,  1961 : 

Department  or  the  Air  Force 

Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey,  to   be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Provision  for    Voluntary    Retirement    at 
Age  62  Vitally  Needed 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WF.ST     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

!  Thursday.  May  25.  1961 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  wa.s  afforded 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  our 
esteemed  Senator  Harry  P  Byrd  is 
chairman.  I  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
age  62  voluntary  retirement  provision 
m  H.R.  6027.  Because  this  legislation 
will  likely  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  within  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  remarks  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\teme.n-t  of  Sen.^tor  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virgini.^.  Before  the  Senate  Pi- 
N1.VCE  Committee  in  Support  of  H  R    6027 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee 
In  behalf  of  H  R  6027.  I  am  specifically  in- 
terested m  the  provision,  beginning  on  page 
2  of  the  bill,  to  ai:  jw  men  to  receive  reduced 
benefits  at  age  62 

Whe.i  I  first  came  to  Congress  In  1953.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  in  February  of  that  year 
to  permit  men  and  women  to  retire,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  at  age  60  I  reintroduced 
this  proposal  in  subsequent  years  during  my 
service  in  the  House  of  Repreocntatlves.  I 
came  to  realize,  however  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  v  liuntary  retirement  permitted  at  age 
60  Consequently,  last  year  I  decided  to 
modify  my  proposal  believing  that  a  half 
jIlMf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all.  Accord- 
ingly, when  HR  12580.  the  omnibus  social 
security  bill,  reached  the  Senate  last  year, 
I  submitted  an  amendment  to  allow  volun- 
tary retirement  fur  men  at  age  62  with  re- 
duced benefits.  I  succeeded  In  getting  18 
other  Senators  to  cosponsor  my  amendment, 
and  I  appeared  before  your  distinguished 
committee    in    behalf    of    the    amendment. 


Senator  Kerr  and  Senator  Hartke  and  oth- 
ers on  your  committee  were  as  Interested  as 
I  In  the  amendment,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  adopted  it.  The  Senate  later  ap- 
proved the  measure,  but,  regrettably,  the 
amendment  was  deleted  in  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  conference  action. 

I  reintroduced  my  proposal  to  permit  men 
to  retire  at  age  62  shortly  after  we  convened 
In  January  of  this  year,  and  I  might  say, 
parenthetically,  that  I  was  responsible  for 
inclusion  In  the  Douglas  committee  report 
to  the  President  of  the  recommendation  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  permit  such  re- 
tirement at  age  62.  The  President  later  an- 
nounced his  support,  and  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  favorably  act  upon  the  pro- 
posal and  make  It  become  a  reality. 

An  estimated  560.000  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  get  benefits  under  the  amendment 
during  the  first  12  months  of  operation. 
Taking  Into  account  the  Increase  In  the  min- 
imum benefit  also  recommended  at  this  time, 
the  additional  benefits  that  would  be  paid 
out  during  the  first  12  months  to  men  claim- 
ing benefits  before  age  65  would  be  $440  mil- 
lion. There  would  be  no  level-premium  cost 
for  this  prop>08al. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  man  who  decides  to 
apply  on  his  62d  birthday  can  draw  social 
security  benefits  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
amount  he  would  receive  were  he  to  wait 
until  he  reached  his  65th  birthday.  He 
would  have  the  option  of  receiving  a  pro- 
portionate Increase — five-ninths  of  1  per- 
cent— for  each  month  he  delays  retirement 
after  age  62.  For  example  a  man  entitled  to 
a  benefit  of  $100  per  month  at  age  65  would 
receive  $80  a  month  If  he  chose  to  retire  at 
age  62,  under  my  amendment.  If  he  decides 
to  wait  until  he  Is  63  to  apply,  the  benefit  he 
would  receive  for  life  would  be  Increased  to 
$86.67  monthly.  If  he  applied  at  age  64.  his 
monthly  benefit  would  be  $93  34. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  provisions  which  were  adopted  Into 
law  with  respect  to  reduced  benefits  for 
women  have  occasioned  no  administrative 
difficulties.  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  from  the  years  In  which  the  lowered 
eligibility  age  for  women  has  been  In  effect. 
I  think  one  could  be  confident  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  prove  to  be 
similarly  beneficial  and  advisable.  In  other 
words,  the  1956  amendment  has  worked  out 
all  right  In  the  case  of  women,  and  It  should 
prove  to  be  the  same  for  men.  At  the  time 
the  1956  amendment  was  adopted,  there  was 
some  skepticism  about  how  well  it  would 
work.  It  was  charged  that  the  lower  retire- 
ment age  would  encourage  employers  to 
lower    the    compulsory    retirement    age    for 


women  employees.  Opponenta  maintained 
that  It  would  discourage  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  older  women  workers  whose 
potential  work  life  would  thus  be  shortened. 
Experience,  however,  has  failed  to  bear  out 
these  skeptical  fears  and  the  average  age 
of  retirement  for  women  has  not  been 
lowered  by  the  reduced  annuity. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  some  question  as 
to  whether  It  Is  desirable  policy  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  early  retirement 
when  the  science  of  geriatrics  Is  lengthening 
the  lifespan  of  men.  Yet,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  only  about  half  of  the  women 
eligible  for  retirement  at  age  62  elected  to 
retire  when  the  1956  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  think  we  can  prop>erly  assume 
that  not  so  great  a  percentage  of  men  would 
elect  to  retire  at  62.  Many  of  the  women  who 
took  benefits  In  1956  had  been  working 
during  the  war  years  and  had  not  been 
working  Immediately  before  the  adoption  of 
Senator  Kerr's  amendment.  Most  men  will 
continue  to  work  until  age  65  or  somewhat 
thereafter  as  long  as  they  are  physically 
'able  or  as  long  as  there  Is  employment. 
Moreover,  Mr  Chairman,  automation  is  here 
to  stay  and  It  constitutes  a  growing  prob- 
lem with  which  our  society  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  more  and  more  In  terms  of  un- 
employment. A  recent  study  of  automation 
prepared  by  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation p>olnt8  out  that,  according  to  Census 
Bureau  estimates,  the  average  annual  In- 
crease In  the  labor  force  Is  presently  700,000 
to  800,000  and  that,  by  the  year  1965,  It  will 
reach  the  figure  of  1  million  or  more.  It  Is 
necessary  then  that  we  find  new  Job  op- 
portunities for  these  younger  workers  who 
are  annually   entering  the   work   force. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  changing 
markets  poses  Itself  In  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  needed  Job  opportuni- 
ties will  appear  at  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time.  The  rate  of  Increase  In  employ- 
ment In  some  of  the  Industries  now  being 
automatized  does  not  begin  to  match  the  In- 
crease In  productivity  made  possible  by  new 
processes.  For  Instance,  In  the  chemical  In- 
dustry, productivity  rose  53  p>ercent  between 
1947  and  1954,  but  employment  rose  only  11 
percent.  In  oil  refining,  output  Increased  22 
percent  since  1947,  but  total  employment 
fell  by  10,000.  Automation  has  made  Itself 
felt  In  the  mining  areas  of  my  State.  Where- 
as only  a  few  years  ago.  135,000  miners  were 
employed  In  West  Virginia,  today  less  than 
40,000  are  employed.  A  continuous  mining 
machine  operated  by  6  workers  will  load  the 
coal  originally  requiring  th«  time  and  lat>or 
of  40  men.  The  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
West  Virginia.     The  textile  and  shoe  work- 
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ers  In  the  New  England  States  have  experi- 
enced the  same  sudden  shift  in  an  employ- 
ment pattern  which  had  existed  for  over 
100  years.  Further  changes  will  create  cata- 
strophic  dislocation   of   workers. 

l£c.  Chairman,  there  are  approximately  17 
million  men  who  potentially  would  be  eligible 
to  retire  at  age  62  Immediately  if  this  bill  la 
enacted  as  written.  They  would  not  be 
forced  to  retire.  The  choice  would  be  an 
optional  one.  and  It  would  be  up  to  the  In- 
dividual. There  are  many — In  fact,  a  ma- 
jority, I  would  assume — of  these  men  who 
would  prefer  to  continue  to  work.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  would 
want  to  retire  and  who  should  retire.  There 
are  many  individuals  who  are  not  physically 
able  to  continue  working  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  62;  yet  they  are  not  disabled  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits.  This  bill  would  permit  these 
individuals  to  retire  and  make  room  for 
younger  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  in  the  bill  is 
of  great  Importance  to  that  relatively  small 
number  of  men  who,  because  of  ill  health, 
unemployment,  underemployment  or  other 
personal  reasons,  find  It  Impoestble  or  111 
advised  to  continue  working  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  65. 

It  is  of  Importance  to  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  coal  miners  In  my  State,  many 
of  whom  have  passed  the  age  of  62.  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  and  who.  in 
many  Instances,  are  physically  incapable  of 
working  In  the  mines  if  Jobs  could  be  had. 
These  individuals  oould  elect,  if  they  so 
chose,  to  retire,  and  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  they  and  their  families  could  have  se- 
curity, whereas,  under  present  law,  they 
must  wait  until  they  are  65  years  of  age 
to  receive  beneflu.  This  bill,  then,  wiU 
mean  a  check  Instead  of  a  handout,  secu- 
rity Instead  of  insecurity,  and  hope  Instead 
of  despair  for  individuals  in  these  circum- 
stances. I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
favorably  report  this  bill  and  that  It  will 
leave  Intact  section  102  which  provides  for  a 
lowering-  of  the  retirement  age  for  men. 


Pretident  Garcia't  Great  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  the  recent  insertion  of  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  Hon. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of  a  timel>'  and  ad- 
mirable speech  of  the  preat  President  of 
the  Philippines,  His  Excellency  Carlos 
P.  Garcia. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  this 
forceful  address  and  desire  to  compli- 
ment President  Garcia  for  his  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  world  situation  and  his 
stirring  appeal  to  the  free  world  to  join 
to  preserve  its  heritage  against  world 
communism. 

The  great  historic  nation  which  Pres- 
ident Garcia  ix>  ably  leads  and  its  coura- 
geous, liberty-loving  people  are  honored 
and  cherished  by  the  entire  American 
pt'uple.  Our  Nation  is  especially  proud 
of  the  glorious  history  of  the  Philippines, 
and  of  the  close  association  and  loyal 
friendship  which  has  continued  for  many 
years  to  subsist  between  us. 


We  are  also  proud  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  h^Upino  people  and  their  leaders 
and  to  work  with  them  in  the  fateful 
struggle  to  sustain  the  precious  values  of 
freedom  and  the  mtegnty  and  security 
of  free  nations  in  a  dangerous  world 
threatened  by  Communist  infiltration, 
aggression  and  violence 

The  message  from  Garcia  is  not  only 
a  strong  statement  of  the  aims  of  the 
free  world  but  a  great  state  paper  and 
an  inspiring  message  to  the  American 
people  and  all  those  interested  in  human 
freedom. 


The   Emergency   Feed  Grain   Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERV/IN  COAD 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25,  1991 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  should  like  to  include  a 
press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  spells  out  the  great 
success  of  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  passed  tnis  Congress  earlier 
this  year: 

U.S  Department  of  AcRictn-TUHE. 

Washington.  May  24,  1961. 

SccarTABT   Freeman  Sats  Feed  Grain   Sicn- 
rp  Is  "Over  the  Top' 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man said  today  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  is  over  the  top. 

•'The  goal  the  administration  sought — 
which  Is  to  adjust  production  of  feed  grains 
by  converting  20  percent  of  the  acreage  Into 
sound,  soil  conserving  practices — now  has 
been  reached,"  the  Secretary  said. 

"As  of  last  Friday,  20.6  million  acres  of 
corn  and  feed  grain  land  has  been  signed  up 
by  almost  a  million  farmers  for  soU  conserv- 
ing use.  and  the  program  still  has  nearly  2 
weeks  to  go  before  It  closes. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  farmers  have  re- 
sponded to  the  program  in  such  a  positive 
manner. 

"It  Is  heartening  to  me  that  the  first  piece 
of  major  legislation  proposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration, enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
put  Into  Immediate  operation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  reached  its  goal 
In  less  than  5  months. 

"This  response  is  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  pas- 
sage of  the  emergency  legislation,  and  It 
fulfills  the  faith  which  this  administration 
and  the  Congress  placed  In  the  farmer. 

"I  believe  the  signup,  In  spite  of  the  late 
start,  clearly  Indicates  the  support  of  pro- 
ducers for  farm  programs  which  call  for 
farmer  participation  in  the  development  of 
procedures  by  which  they  can  cooperate  to- 
gether In  the  management  of  the  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

"The  omnibus  farm  bill  provides  farmers 
with  such  a  means,  and  I  believe  the  Inter- 
est shown  by  farmers  In  the  feed  grain 
program  Is  a  meastire  of  their  interest  in 
the  farm  legislation  which  the  Congress  is 
now  considering." 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program,  now 
In  Its  sixth  week  of  c^ieratlon.  will  continue 
through  to  the  end  of  May.     Weekly  reports 


will  l>e  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  of  May  26  and  June  2. 

The  fifth  weekly  report  on  signup  under 
the  program  shows  20,664,607  acres  signed 
to  be  diverted  from  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
plantings  on  920.528  farms  this  year.  /-"This 
Is  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total  1959-eo  average  com  and  grain  sorghum 
plantings  of  about  102.3  million  acres. 

Today's  report  shows  an  increase  of  4.010.- 
551  acres  from  the  16,654.056  acres  diverted 
under  the  program  as  reported  last   week. 

The  fifth  report  shows  that  16.776,351 
acres  of  corn  have  been  signed  up  from 
the  41,083,532  acres  of  corn  base.  This  is 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  1959-60 
average  U.S.  plantings  of  83,648.000  acres. 
On  farms  signed  up.  the  total  diversion  con- 
tinues to  stay  at  41  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  for  these  farms.  To  date,  almost 
50  percent  of  the  average  U.8.  plantings  is 
on  farms  signed  up  under  the  program. 

Grain  sorghum  diversion  ts  now  at  3389.- 
256  acres,  which  Is  almost  21  percent  of  U.S. 
total  sorghum  plantings  of  18.674.989  acres 
for  grain.  The  grain  sorghum  base  of 
9J46,632  acres  on  farms  signed  is  almost 
50  percent  of  the  national  plantings.  The 
3.9  million  acres  is  more  than  42  percent  of 
the  grain  sorghum  acreage  on  signed  farms. 

For  all  farms  signed,  possible  advance  pay- 
ments under  provisions  permitting  about 
half  of  the  payments  to  be  made  this  spring 
come  to  about  •270.663.611.  'While  the  po- 
tential total  payments  under  the  program  are 
not  being  determined  for  these  initial  re- 
poru.  Department  officials  estimate  that  total 
payments  will  probably  be  more  than  double 
the  value  of  the  advance  payments 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  provides  pay- 
n^ents  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  certificates 
for  diverting  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage 
to  conserving  uses.  Producers  may  receive 
grain  or  the  cash  equivalent  of  grain  for 
their  certificates  Diversion  of  com  and 
grain  sorghum  acreage  from  production  this 
year  Is  expected  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
between  production  and  utilization  of  these 
grains.  Payments  to  producers  will  main- 
tain their  Income  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  certlficateE  cover- 
ing about  $161.4  million  worth  of  grain  had 
been  issued  to  farmers  under  advance  pay- 
ment provisions.  Of  the  $1614  million  worth 
of  certificates  issued  through  May  19,  farmers 
had  received  about  *135.7  million  in  cashable 
sight  drafts  from  county  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  (ASC)  ofllees.  In 
these  instances,  as  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pays 
farmers  in  cashable  sight  drafts  and  then 
later  acts  as  their  agent  In  marketing  the 
quantity  of  grain  covered  under  the  cer- 
tificates. 

Through  May  19.  farmers  had  used  $131,915 
worth  of  certificates  to  piu-chase  from  CCC 
126,630  bushels  of  corn  from  quantities  that 
had  been  under  price-support  lo&n.  In  ad- 
dition, farmers  had  purchased  54,437  bushels 
of  CCC-owned  corn  with  $57,184  worth  of  cer- 
tificates and  2,670  bushels  of  CCC-owned 
barley  with  $1,922  worth  of  certificates. 

The  follo'wlng  tables  show  sign-up  figures 
by  States.  The  first  table  shows  combined 
figures  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  It  shows 
the  number  of  farms  with  base  acreage,  num- 
ber of  farms  signed  up,  the  total  acreage  to 
be  diverted,  the  advance  payments  that  can 
be  paid  this  spring,  the  value  of  certificates 
issued,  and  the  value  of  certificates   cashed. 

The  second  table  shews  figures  separately 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  It  shows  the 
average  of  1959-60  planted  acreages  for  corn. 
For  grain  sorghum,  the  preliminary  total  base 
acreages  are  shown  This  table  also  shows 
the  base  acreages  on  farms  signed  up  and 
the  acreage  diverted  on  slg^ned  farms. 
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Number  o( 
(arms  with 
base  acreage 

Number  of 

larms  signed 

up 

Total  aorea«re 
to  be  diverted 

Advance  pay- 
nienUi  that 
can  be  paid 
this  sprtnK 

Value  of  certif- 
icates Issued 

Value  of  certif- 
icates cashed 

\hibania .      . 

107,983 

2,047 

16,  621 

5.549 

14,800 

108 

6,165 

15,128 

53,883 

1,592 

208,448 

154,244 

195.334 

12.5.200 

93.808 

19.854 

68 

18,364 

14 

93.093 

126, 074 

80,4(r2 

140,  3«4 

Z744 

100,521 

61 

4 

4,396 

3,451 

36.202 

142.390 

27.  ,546 

149.  379 

42.924 

2,590 

79,331 

9 

57,622 

61,456 

93,290 

152.108 

2,233 

127 

43.550 

2,066 

1.450 

110,640 

1,588 

26,  .586 

734 

3,496 

1.  575 

4.690 

22 

1..584 

4.370 

9,  276 

232 

92.769 

49.612 

102.  138 

45.  917 

32.  893 

.5,318 

3 

4,141 

4* 

72.46.1 

,52.567 

13.420 

-J.  478 

7.54 

54,991 

7 

2 

1.930 

1.271 

12.  544 

4-2.633 

11.964 

45.  671 

15. 842 

740 

10,  414 

406,945 
34.425 

46,500 

60.  .50«-> 

213.  740 

204 

34.331 

117.203 

243.  743 

3.704 

2.047.014 

1.064,8-27 

•2,  744,  078 

1,350,826 

49.5,430 

78.878 

30 

78.008 

as 

413.300 

1.205.822 

188,060 

1,867,061 

30,008 

2.013.ntW 

168 

45 

38,500 

.50,420 

153,  191 

447.  f.72 

246.  210 

7««.  152 

366,346 

11,275 

126,354 

S2. 600.  563 

587.175 

573.278 

988.427 

1.540,012 

-2,464 

.505.  -252 

1.0.59,387 

1,991,644 

83.251 

35.  304.  349 

IH,  790.  329 

38.  909.  810 

12,  4.56.  309 

^  21-2.  080 

861.119 

«2.  435.  746 

523,788 

525,  754 

530.  .569 

1,016.940 

1.447 

406.842 

1.036,  2M 

1,709.006 

56,306 

11.021.022 

9.214.603 

1.5.  860.  149 

6,  691.  .567 

4.  042. 006 

837,773 

t2  360  244 

Arizona  . . . . . . 

41Z  746 

407,  212 

California 

4.5S.  668 

Coloni<1o . 

030,  181 

Connecticut 

307,860 

Florid:!    

1,033,000 

((t*orgia     .... 

1.630.476 

Idaho  

53,015 

DllnoU 

0,  708,  765 

Indiana    

6,041.350 

Iowa       ....    ....         .      . 

7,  583.  052 

Kansas                 - .    .                                         . 

6,581.040 

Kentucky . 

4,  7.52.  331 

Louisiana  . . _         ..  - 

822,900 

Marvlan<l          .. .                        

1. 180.  851 

t'M.<B5 

648,073 

\firhiifan          ..... .  ...  .... . . 

M63.34I 

17,  836,  032 

1.990,  115 

28,  18«,  .315 

111.039 

■2\  368.  387 

1.531 

3.  749.  079 
1.5.230.'J82 

1.691,466 

-2-2.  HOO.  626 

77.832 

10, 672, 733 

2,090,661 

^I  inn*"Sota                   .                      .-... . 

13,02^830 

Mis,sis,^ippi    ... .       ..  . . . . . 

1.686,071 

^f  isMJuri      .. 

31,306,404 

70,001 

Nft'tivika       

8.001,009 

Nt*va<lii                                                                          ................--....*... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer*s<*y       ... ........     ..... 

7.56.038 

Mn,  3N6 

2.  .540.  838 

6.440.307 

1.088,068 

14.  829.  922 

2.  190.  732 

249.  161 

2,206,3.56 

221.454 

429.302 
Z  301,  023 
6,311.060 

05.5.006 
5.  730.  386 
1.  H30.  816 

147.  740 
Z  1.5.5,  098 

186,  708 

Now  Vlexioo     . . ... 

aocoM 

2.633.188 

North  Carolina.   

0.166.600 

North  Dakota 

830.  021 

Ohio        

a.  911. 438 

Oklahoma 

1.  740.  978 

Oregon                  ...                                                      .  ......  ................ 

146  3K9 

IVnnsvlvania  

X  141.323 

Rhoile  Island                                                                          .          ..     

South  Carolina 

16,257 
24.639 

29.478 
4.5.274 

317 

22 

1.5,334 

697 

360 
31.790 

309 

103.860 

741.840 

386.078 

1.. 563. 615 

3.  .595 

236 

136.628 

13.263 

4.238 

563.707 

1                    7.162 

1.800,800 

6.608.248 

4. 180.  440 

14.371.004 

3K173 

3.560 

l.H79.'»24 

34.5.  841 

7-2,315 

8.863.301 

06,178 

1,557.340 

4.  960.  018 

4,004.835 

11.274,753 

30.161 

1.060 

1.834.171 

3-27.041 

28.860 

4.638.177 

87,681 

1, 827.  028 

South  Dakota 

4.006.757 

Tennessee..  

i  010,  364 

Texas         . 

10,303,714 

Utah 

17.103 

Vermont 

461 

1,834.507 

WashinKton.. 

316.584 

West  Virginia . .^ 

Z5.  822 

\\  isconsiii > 

3.  737.  KM 
84.587 

U.S.  total 

a^siioao 

020,520 

1          20.664.607 

270, 668,  611 

101.41.M75 

136,606,831 

Com 

Orain  sorghum 

SUte 

lOSO-OO  average 

planted 
otreage  ' 

Ba.se  acreage 

on  .sigiie<l 
farms 

Acres  to  he 

divt^tt'd 

rrellminary 

ba.M-  acreage 

Base  acreage 

on  signed 

farms 

Acres  to  be 
dix-erted 

Abibftina                                               .      -          --  

2.21Z000 

3.5.000 

300,501) 

230,000 

403. 000 

41.000 

101.500 

000,500 

Z788.S00 

81,000 

10.101.500 

5.292,500 

12,481,000 

2, 032. 000 

1.  770.  000 
527.  5(Ki 

11.000 

606,000 

31.500 

2,  224.  0(X) 
6,  822,  .500 
1,  344,  0(X) 
4.  270.  ()00 

142.000 

6,861,000 

4,500 

11,500 

191.000 

47.000 

656.500 

1,97H.(K)0 

1.348,500 

3,889,000 

-270,500 

67.  ,500 

1,286.000 

6,000 

805,500 

4.283,500 

1,020,000 

1,  469.  500 

51,500 
60,600 

806,000 
87,000 

148,000 

2,  870,  .500 

62,000 

726,800 

1.959 

7fi.3IN 

46.533 

lt'>4.  194 

382 

66,087 

266.4(10 

600.476 

^422 

.^  773.  198 

2,251.707 

8.066.982 

S58.365 

818.  843 

13.5.369 

30 

161),  660 

80 

702,540 

3,  691,  .588 

327,113 

3,  -261),  577 

40,8.54 

4.  60-2,  362 

•247 

46 

68..-)6:4 

4,  721 

2.54.  876 

777.398 

66,5,063 

1,481,097 

64,415 

18.  710 

106,339 

401.192 

828 

40.478 

18,944 

71,200 

204 

34.331 

116.814 

330.008 

3.077 

Z042.034 

1.061,470 

2,720,584 

374,  442 

488.922 

75,8.56 

20 

78,827 

.58 

41Z263 

1.  295,  382 

180,230 

1.6.54,399 

20.(198 

1,423,745 

168 

45 

38,600 

2,656 

1.53,  191 

424,536 

'240,062 

704,084 

40,432 

11,205 

1-24,873 

34.613 
158.308 

33.580 
2.50.  794 
708,704 

11,800 

70,461 

14,180 

100.223 

382.061 

5,  7.53 

\ritonii                                                                 .  ...     .................. ..... 

33  5V7 

Arkansas - c* 

6  121 

California      .  . . ---- 

41   .562 

ColorH'io         . . . ... .............. 

14Z460 

CoDnecticut . . - ... ... -. 

Delaware          .. . ....... . . .. 

Florida. 

4,001 
30,068 

24,'WO' 

10,100 

66.360 

5,  473.  20« 

27.020 

7.430 

1,040 

,     0.244 

02 

11.002 

7,955 

44^207 

Z  473k  SOI 

IZ06I 

5v963 

1.380 

■Of^orRla'     .          ...  . -  - . 

4,735 

Idaho .. ............... .....-..-...- . .. . 

27 

lUinois .........-....—..-...-. .......... ... 

4.  990 

Indiana... - -. ._..-_.. . . 

3,367 

Iowa     -. - -— 

11404 

Kansas     . - .— - 

086,384 

Kentucky.. . j 

0.617 

3,023 

M;irvl:ind       _ 

010 

113 

81 

M  ^'isachusett* . . - 

16 

t366 

1(V901 

430,896 

10 

\tinnesota                                                                                    _       ..       -..--. 

440 

M  K<issippi. - 

17.500 
.V52,  273 

7.830 

M  i.^souri     

21Z0A3 

\lonLana               ...                      .         ..... .. 

Nebraska . 

1.800.364 

1,433,74) 

800,343 

New  Hampshire 

J. 

New  .Mexico 

326.575 

18it,408 

""i^TTi 

New  Vork         .      ....      . 

North  Ciu-olina      ..  .  ... - 

85.000 

471 

1,470 

1,204,000 

0,'8i-2' 

34,280 
377 
332 
624,7-27 
124 
733 

23,136 

North  Dakota 

148 

Ohio          

168 

Oklahoma 

3-2.5,914 

Ori'gon      .      .... ...            .      -    . 

70 

}'rnnsylvi4nia     ....                          .                      . 

481 

Rho.le  Islanil                                                                                                      

South  C^irolina 

361,017 

2, 044,  592 

.585,  614 

468,388 

4.680 

25.5 

236,385 

23,424 

6,554 

1,114,095 

14.326 

188,750 
690.256 
371,  444 
209,989 

3,369 

236 

134,470 

12. 031 

4.238 
653,767 

6,976 

0,600 

222,070 

34,500 

7,463,864 

339 

0,139 

100,496 

24,281 

3,308.075 

317 

6,100 

South  Dakota 

61,884 

Tenne!4!<ee    

I4,«S4 

Texas  

1,343,030 

Itah 

226 

Vermont ' 

Vlralnla    

7,890 

4,261 
Z380 

Z1S8 

Washington 

1,232 

West  Virginia ...... 

W  i.s<'oii.sin      

00 
340 

40 

>*  vomlnp       

180 

I    .*  total  . 

83,  648,  nOO 

41,083.  .532 

16,  T7.5,  351 

18,  674. 989 

9,  240,  632 

3,  889.  2.56 

Plante<l  for  all  purposes  as  published  in  the  A.M  S  1960  annual  summary. 
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National  Highway  We«k 

EXTENSION   OF   REM  .ARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  fVI    CLARK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  f 
Thursday 


N^  1  L\  ANIA 

'■■    ■  EPRESENTATIVES 

Mai    25    1961 


Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Speaker,  National 
Highway  Weelc.  officially  proclaimed  by 
President  Kennedy  for  this  week.  May 
21-27,  reminds  all  of  us  that  we  are  in- 
deed a  highway  nation. 

Because  nearly  every  family  owns  an 
automobile,  our  lives  certainly  revolve 
around  and  are  dependent  upon  its  use. 
Through  a  highly  organized  network 
of  highways,  our  goods  move  from  farm 
to  market,  from  factory  to  store,  from 
dairy  to  doorstep.  Wheels  carry  us  to 
work,  worship  and  play.  They  cany  our 
children  to  school. 

But  wheels  must  have  strips  of  pave- 
ment to  roll  over.  Highways  must  be 
economical,  fast,  safe  and  efficient  as 
are  the  high-powered  vehicles  which  roll 
over  them  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year. 

We  do  not  now  have  that  kind  of 
highway,  except  in  fragmentary  seg- 
ments, such  as  the  short  completed 
sections  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways. 

National  Highway  Week  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
present  highways  are  obsolete,  danger- 
ous and  choked  with  traffic.  And,  as 
traffic  increases  with  114  million  ve- 
hicles driving  1.2  trillion  miles  per  year 
by  1976,  existing  roads  become  increas- 
ingly so. 

To  improve  our  highways  to  a  .state  of 
adequacy — not  only  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  but  to  carry  the  tremendously 
increased  traffic  load.s  of  tomorrow — re- 
quires completion  of  the  expanded  high- 
way program  on  schedule. 

National  Highway  Week  is  a  fitting 
time  to  bear  in  mind  that  better  high- 
ways save  lives,  save  time,  and  save 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  a  copy  of  Pre.sident  Ken- 
nedy's National  Highway  Week  procla- 
mation: 

The  White   House.   May    1.   1961. 
National  Highway   Week.    1961 — A  Peocla- 

mation  bt   the  president  of  the  united 

States  of  America 

Whereas  an  adequate  highway  network  Is 
indispensable  to  trafTic  safety,  to  the  growth 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  national  defense: 
and 

Whereas  some  40.000  of  our  citizens  are 
killed  and  1,400.000  are  Injured  every  year  In 
highway  accidents:   and 

Whereas  the  orderly  advancement  of  our 
expanded  Federal-State  highway  program 
promises  a  sharp  reduction  in  our  annual 
waste  of  human  and  economic  resources  due 
to  outmoded  highways:  and 

Whereas  the  public  should  be  reminded  of 
the  Importance  of  completing  the  National 
System  oX  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
on  schedule  in  1972:  Now,  therefore.  I.  John 
P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
May  21-27,  1961.  as  National  Highway  Week 
in  recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  highway 
trans|x>rtation  In  our  way  of  life. 


I  also  urge  the  Governors  ol  the  States 
to  Issue  similar  proclamations  and  aak  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, and  the  general  public  to  Join  In  ob- 
servance of  this  significant  occasion 

During  this  period  I  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Judge  the  value  of  highway  trans- 
portation to  their  own  activities  and  to  our 
national  welfare. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
29th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  and  elghty-flfth. 

By  the  President 

John  F    Kennedy. 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State 


West  Virginia'i  Industrial  Complex 
Strengthened  by  Establishment  of  New 
Technical  Service  Laboratory  at  Mar- 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON    JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or     WEST     VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1961 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  West  Virginia  has  been  the 
object  of  much  consideration  as  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area.  I  would  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  more  hopeful  as- 
pects of  the  picture. 

This  morning  I  was  to  have  delivered 
an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  re- 
cently completed  technical  service  lab- 
oratory of  the  Standard  Lime  &  Cement 
Co.  at  Martinsburg.  W.  Va  The  $'4 
million  laboratoi-y.  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  industry,  is  the  culmination  of  a  SIO 
million  5-year  expansion  and  modern- 
ization program  of  Standard  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  American-Marietta 
Co.  after  it  acquired  control  of  Standard 
Lime  &  Cement  at  Martinsburg. 

Though  Senate  business  has  prevented 
my  attendance  at  the  official  ceremonies 
of  this  event.  I  would  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  American-Marietta  invest- 
ment program  in  Standard  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.  has  made  this  old  and  estab- 
lished Martinsburg  firm  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  strongly  competitive  pro- 
ducers in  the  industry.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  its  original  capacity  of  1,700,000 
barrels  annually,  and  in  its  new  450-foot 
rotary  kilns  it  has  constructed  the  larg- 
est moving  machinery  in  any  industry. 

As  a  West  Virginian,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  acknowledgment  of 
faith  in  the  people  and  the  economic 
potential  of  our  State.  American-Mari- 
etta, which  now  has  operations  in  five 
West  Virginia  cities,  is  but  one  of  many 
companies  which  will  bring  to  our  Slate 
a  revitalized  and  diveisified  economy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  which  I  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
this  morninc  be  printed  in  the  Rfcotd 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. a&  follows 

Mayor  GoUlday  President  Rumford  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
this  is.  an  auspicious  moment  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  life  of  Martinsburg  and 
West  Virginia.  The  unveiling  o.'  the  dediri:- 
tlon  plaque  Is  the  culmination  of  5  years  of 
Investment  and  an  extensive  moder:.;zat:on 
and  expansion  program  in  the  facilities  of 
the  Standard  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

I  am  privileged  to  share  your  pride  iiot 
only  In  the  complete  and  mc>dern  facilities 
of  the  technical  service  lab<Liratory.  but  also 
in  the  impressive  array  of  production  equip- 
ment that  Standard  ha«  brought  to  this  area 

The  American-Marietta  Co  which  was 
joined  by  Standard  Lime  &  Cement  in  1954. 
has  fulfilled  Its  pledge  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  mcxlernize  and  t-o  m^ke  this 
established  firm  thoroughly  competitive  in 
the  cement  industry  And  m  .s-i  doing,  it 
has  also  registered  its  faith  In  the  people  of 
this  section  and  in  the  future  economic  and 
industrial  development  of  our  State.  By 
more  than  doubling  the  original  capacity  of 
1.700.000  twirrels  annually,  not  only  has  this 
old  and  reliable  firm  been  revitalized,  but  it 
has  been  placed  in  a  stronger  position  to 
supply  an  even  larger  portion  of  West  Vir- 
glnlas  needs  In  the  future 

The  technical  service  laboratory — one  of 
the  finest  and  most  modern  in  the  industry — 
will  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
position  of  Standard's  other  operations  in 
West  Virginia — not  only  in  Martinsburg.  but 
in  MlllvUle.  Clarksburg.  New  Martinsville, 
and  Parkersburg  as  well  Thus,  the  im- 
portance of  these  facilities  extends  well 
beyond  this  community,  and  beyond  the  600 
families  supported  by.  and  the  more  than  $3 
million  contributed  in  payroll  by  Standard's 
operations  in  West  Virginia. 

It  is  Important  also  in  offering  another 
sign  of  the  vigor  and  dynamism  of  American 
enterprise.  And  for  those  of  us — and  there 
are  many — who  have  worked  to  attract  new 
capital  to  West  Virginia,  it  is  a  vindication 
of  our  faith  in  the  industrial  potential  of  ovir 
State.  The  Initiative  and  leadership  ex- 
hibited by  the  management  and  personnel 
of  Standard  and  American-Marietta  are  the 
sort  that  once  served  to  place  West  Virginia 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  fuels  and  minerals 
industries  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
kind  of  leadership  will  bring  our  State  to 
the  fore  once  again  in  the  future  with  a 
more  diversified  and  firmly  grounded 
economy 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  respect,  that  no 
matter  how  dynamic  and  forward  looking 
our  leadership  at  the  national  level,  no  pro- 
gram of  national  goals  will  be  achieved  If 
these  alms  are  not  embraced  and  carried 
forth  by  the  actions  of  individual  men  and 
women  at  the  community  and  local  level 
One  of  the  main  sources  of  strength  of  the 
American  system  of  enterprise  is  that  it 
offers  the  flexibility  and  freedom  for  such 
initiative  to  operate. 

In  the  present  instance  It  has  served  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  economic 
void  in  the  Martinsburg  community,  and  it 
has  helped  to  bring  an  established  Martins- 
burg firm  near  the  end  of  its  eighth  decade 
with  renewed  strength  and  industrial  vigor. 

We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
lighted by  the  considerable  investment  In 
modernizing  Standard's  facilities  here  in  or- 
der to  provide  it  with  a  healthy  and  prom- 
ising future — for  itself,  for  the  industry  It 
serves  and,  most  important,  for  the  commu- 
nity of  which  it  is  such  an  Important  part. 
And  it  Is  my  further  hope  that  this  may  be 
seen  as  part  of  a  trend  of  other  industries 
to  expand  their  facilities  in  the  greater  ex- 
ploration and  utilization  of  the  rich  natural 
resotirces  or  Wc*  Virginia. 
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It  Is  almost  axiomatic  these  days  to  think 
of  our  Industrial  development  in  relation 
to  the  unremitting  contest  between  Inter- 
nationai  comxaunism  and  a  democratic  way 
o£  life.  I  believe  we  will  all  agree  th.at  our 
Nation  U  more  secure  every  time  a  basic 
Industry  investa  In  new.  modern  plants  and 
equipment.  For.  altiiough  "hot  spots"  will 
continue  to  flare  up  In  the  cold  war,  the 
fundamental  and  underlying  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  probably  renidin  large- 
ly political,  tdeoioglcal .  and  economic. 

If  this  be  so,  a  central  factor  in  our  even- 
tual success  In  the  conflict  will  be  our  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  necessary  tu  supply  the 
increasing  needs  of  our  own  people  and  also 
help  bring  the  emergent  nations  Into  free- 
dom and  Independence 

Thcrugh  It  IS  only  one  cement  plant  of 
the  no  in  the  United  States  the  Standard 
plant  In  Martmsburg  has  its  part,  and  an 
important  one.  to  cor.tribitte  1:1  this  great 
power  struggle 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  therefore,  as 
Standard  ends  its  eighth  decade  in  Martins- 
burg,  that,  as  a  new  and  youthful  member 
of  the  American-Marietta  family  of  Indus- 
tries, it  is  ass^ired  more  years  of  pro.sperous 
and  productive  life  This  is  our  wish — and 
With  It  go  our  "•ongratiilntions 


Senator  Hamphrey  Is  Absolutely  Right 
Wben  He  Says  it  Is  Very  Difficult  for 
Tourists  (Read  Constituents)  To  Find 
In  and  Around  the  Capitol  Baiidinf  Ade- 
quate Places  Where  Tbey  Can  Eat  and 
Rest.  It  Will  Be  Even  More  Difficult, 
if  Not  Impossible,  Next  March  When 
the  Small  Businessmen  Who  Now  Pro- 
Tide  These  Services  Are  Pushed  Off 
Capitol  Hill  Under  Expansion  Plans 
Adopted  Without  Hearings  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Control  of  the  Congresx.  Per- 
haps Senator  Humphrey  Would  Be  Will- 
inf  To  Take  the  Lead  in  Reexamining 
These  Expansion  Plans  Now,  and  Let 
These  Businessmen  Testify 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday.  May  25    196^ 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  the  other  House.  Senator 
Humphrey  declared  that  it  1.^  very  diffi- 
cult for  tourists  to  find  in  and  around 
the  Capitol  adequate  places  where  they 
can  eat  and  rest  " 

The  solution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senr  :or  from  Minnesota  was  as 
follows : 

On  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  aroTind  the 
Senate  wing  and  the  House  wing,  are  very 
beautiful  terraces  which,  with  but  little 
thange  in  terms  of  th^ir  covering,  could  be 
made  most  useful,  with  the  addition  of  ta- 
bles, benches,  canopies,  umbrellas,  and  with 
the  provision  of  some  good  service,  which  I 


beUeve  we  rrjtght  be  able  to  provide  by  means 
of  a  caterirtg  service.  Thus.  In  addition  to 
having  the  pleasxire  of  otitdoor  recreation 
and  ontdoor  eating,  we  could  also  make 
available  to  the  citizenry  who  pay  for  this 
Capitol  an  opportunity  to  have  a  very  sat- 
isfying and  beautiful  experience. 

Senator  HrMPHREY  began  his  learned 

statement  by  asking : 

Can  we  imagine  that  a  Parisian  would 
permit  these  beautiful  terraces  to  be  un- 
used? In  fact,  these  beautiful  terraces 
around  the  Capitol  could  well  be  used  for 
what  some  of  our  colleagues  have  been  talk- 
ing about;  namely,  sidewalk  cafes. 

It  is  always  instructive  and  helpful 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a  speech  such 
as  this.  We  can  benefit  greatly  from  it. 
I  wonder  if  the  learned  Senator  has 
thought  of  the  cost  of  a  meal  to  the 
tourists  which  would  be  provided  by 
such  a  catering  service  as  he  has  in 
mind? 

How  much  money  would  the  Congress 
be  called  upon  to  appropriate  in  order 
to  provide  such  facilities  as  he  has  men- 
tioned? 

Would  the  tourists  be  any  more  wel- 
come than  they  are  at  present  in  the 
restaurants  and  cafeterias  which  the 
Congress  has  in  its  charge;  and  has  pro- 
vided at  great  cost,  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
where  conspicuous  signs  say:  "For 
Members  of  Congress."  "For  Senators," 
'For  Members  of  Congress  and  Employ- 
ees," and  so  on. 

What  hours  would  the  new  facilities 
be  open'' 

-At  the  present  time,  the  restaurants 
and  cafpterias  of  the  Confess  close 
after  lunch,  but  tourists  who  are  our 
constituents  are  busy  sightseeing  until 
late  in  the  eveninp 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  the 
Hou.se  debate  on  May  22.  this  year,  on 
Che  bill  fi  R.  7208'  making  appropria- 
tion.s  for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 

It  immediately  becomes  clear  from 
even  a  quick  perusal  of  thi.s  debate  why 
it  is  that  tourists,  who  are  our  constit- 
uents, find  it  so  very  diflRcult  to  locate 
in  and  around  the  Capitol  Building 
adequate  places  where  they  can  eat  and 
rest. 

Under  expansion  plans  of  the  Con- 
gress businessmen  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
been  the  forgotten  people  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  been  pushed  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Hotel  was  bought 
by  the  Congress  for  en  ofiice  building  and 
it  has  been  in  a  sort  of  lim^bo  for  a  long 
tune. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  to  start  clearing 
the  residences,  where  tourists  are  wel- 
come, in  the  square  east  of  the  Old  House 
OfTico  Building  in  .\ugust  of  this  year, 
and  the  bu.sines.s  establishments,  where 
tour:s:.s  can  eat,  will  be  demolished  be- 
ginning in  March  of  1962. 

The  Congre.ss  pa.ssed  the  legislation 
authorizing  these  .steps,  and.  with  regard 
to  the  square  east  of  the  Old  Hau.se  Officr' 
Buildmg,  it  is  an  open  scamJa!  tiiat  the 
residents  and  the  bu.>messnien  liiere  were 
never  given  an  oi>porturkiiy  ;o  &e  be.-ird. 


I  include  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  debate  of  May  22  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred : 

Mr  Avery  I  have  not  read  the  committee 
report,  and  this  matter,  perhaps,  may  have 
been  treated  In  it  What  is  the  status  of 
what  Is  presently  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel  as  far  aa  thlA  legislative  bill  Is 
concerned'' 

Mr.  HoHAK  Well,  that  Is  the  property  of 
the  Congress,  as  you  know.  It  has  been 
leased  to  the  Knott  Hotel  Corp.  and  the  lease 
expires  in  about  2  years. 

Mr.  Attrt.  Well,  do  we  have  any  plans  for 
It?     Why  are  we  In  the  hotel  business? 

Mr.  Koran  We  are  not  In  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. It  was  acquired  as  a  part  of  the  general 
expansion  of  the  Capitol  GKounds  area,  and 
within  the  next  2  years  the  decision  will  have 
to  come  on  what  disposition  to  make  of  it. 

Mr.  AvEBY  Well,  If  we  own  the  hotel,  we 
are  In  the  hotel  business,  whether  we  are 
actually  managing  It  or  not  Has  the  final 
price  of  acquisition  been  definitely  deter- 
mined upon?  As  I  recall,  a  deposit  was  made 
In  the  court  regarding  Its  acquisition.  Has 
the  final  flgtire  been  made? 

Mr.  HoRAK  Yes;  we  have  the  final  figure. 
i  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  Stxxs.  If  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  cost  of  that  piece  of  projjerty  Is  $1.6 
million.  Yes.  I  find  the  precise  amount  was 
»1, 686.000  It  Is  now  In  the  possession  of  the 
Congress,  and  whaterer  disposition  Is  to  be 
nukde  at  the  end  of  the  present  lease  con- 
tract will  remain  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  found  that  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  to,  permit  someone  to  occupy  the 
building  In  the  Interim  than  to  maintain  it 
on  a  standby  basis  When  the  property  was 
acquired,  that  had  to  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration, and  since  It  was  such  a  fine  piece 
of  property  It  was  felt  that  It  should  be 
leased  until  it  was  determined  what  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  use  of  It  It  seemed 
to  be  too  good  a  piece  of  property  to  be  t.  im 
down.  And.  by  doing  that,  we  saved  aume 
•60,000  to  170,000  a  year,  as  I  recall,  to  main- 
tain the  building  on  a  standby  basis. 

Mr.  Avery.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HoEAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  |  . 

Mr  GRO.S.S  Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
few  questions.  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  Building  Commission,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  be  could  clarify  or  answer  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  If  he  has  the  information.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  it  Is  proposed  to 
start  clearing  the  residences  In  the  square 
east  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building  in 
August  of  this  year  and  the  business  estab- 
lishments wUl  begin  to  be  denaoUshed  In 
March  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Steid.  That  Is  correct.  Those  are  the 
dates  shown  In  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  Gross.  Now.  the  question  Is  this,  if 
the  gentleman  can  answer:  Why  clear  this 
taxpaylng  property?  Why  clear  out  these 
business  establishments  and  these  residences 
until  there  Is  some  clear  use  for  the  prop- 
erty'' 

Mr.  Ste«».  All  I  can  tell  the  gentienum 
is  this,  that  the  House  passed  -he  bill  au- 
thorizing lu  acquisition  for  atiditiun  'o  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  that  under  that  man- 
date the  only  way  It  can  be  made  part  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds  Is  to  clear  It.  What 
Is  being  done  was  done  under  a  legislative 
act.  The  clearing  of  the  property  Is  the 
completion  of  what  that  act  of  the  House 
aud    the   Congress  autliortaMd  Uust   yew 

Mr  Gaosa.  WUl  not  the  pr^mtleman  arrp«* 
with  me  tJSat  there  Ib  no  p  trpoee  in  clearing 
land  or  property  that  ts    :>ow  pnrmg  taxes 
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to   the  District  of   Coliunbla   until    there  Is 
some  use  for  that  property? 

Mr.  Steed  Well.  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  except  to  say 
this,  and  that  Is.  under  the  law,  within  the 
purview  of  the  commission  In  charge  and 
not  this  committee,  and  what  you  and  I 
think  Individually  would  probably  have  no 
bearing  on  It  at  this  stage. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  small 
businessmen  on  Capitol  Hill  are  forced 
of!  Capitol  Hill  they  will  not  be  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  serve  the  tourists  who  are  our 
constituents. 

The  way  to  make  certain  that  there 
are  adequate  places  available  to  serve 
the  tourists  who  are  our  constituents, 
from  any  one  of  the  50  States,  including 
Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota,  is  not  to 
push  the  100  small  businessmen  off  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

The  core  of  the  present  diflQculty  is 
that  absolutely  no  assurance  has  been 
given  to  Capitol  Hill  businessmen  that 
if  they  did  provide  adequate  places  to 
eat  and  rest,  and  did  make  the  neces- 
sary heavy  investments,  their  property 
would  not  be  taken  over  by  Congress 
the  day  after  they  were  opened  for  busi- 
ness and  without  even  having  a  chance 
to  testify  at  hearings. 

Where  will  the  constituents  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  go  to  eat  and  rest  when 
the  small  businessmen  who  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  open  and  maintain 
establishments  providing  these  services 
under  these  conditions  of  continued 
hara.ssment  are  pushed  off  Capitol  Hill? 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  in  this  House  on 
May  18  this  year,  these  businessmen  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  wonderful  hosts  and 
they  make  our  constituents  feel  welcome 
when  they  come  to  Capitol  Hill.  Qui- 
constituents  are  not  made  to  feel  wel- 
come in  the  cafeterias  and  restaurants 
of  the  Congress  itself. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  proposal  by  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Minnesota 
would  actually  improve  the  situation. 
The  situation  would  be  radically  im- 
proved, however,  if  the  Congress  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  the  small 
businessmen  on  Capitol  Hill  to  stay  in 
business  and  assure  them  that  they  were 
safe  from  the  capricious  exercise  by  the 
Congress  of  the  vast  and  imper.sonal 
powers  of  eminent  domain 

I  challenge  Senator  Humphrey,  who 
has  always  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  small  busine.ssmen  in  all 
the  States  of  our  Nation,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  invite  the  small 
businessmen  of  Capitol  Hill  to  testify. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bassin.  Mr.  De- 
Giovanni,  Mr  Palm,  and  their  colleagues 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  laiger  business- 
men ijfho  control  the  Knott  Hotel  Corp  , 
are  quite  capable  of  providing  adequate 
places  where  touri.sus  can  eat  and  rest 

All  they  need  is  the  chance  to  do  so. 
free  from  continued  haia.ssment  by  the 
Democratically  controlled  Congress. 

Perhapt,  a  final  word  on  the  subject 
might  be  that  if  the  Congre.ss  is  going 
into  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business 
then  a  Parisian-style  restaurant  on  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  Building  may 
be  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 


In  any  event  it  is  obvious  from  the 
record  to  date  that  the  Congre.ss  can  t 
legislate  and  successfully  host  restau- 
rants and  hotels  for  constituents  ai  the 
same  time. 

The  Congress — and  this  means  the 
Democrats  who  are  in  chaige  of  things 
at  this  time — must  make  up  iLs  mmd 
whether  to  legislate  or  go  into  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  business. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  it  ought  to 
legislate  and  let  private  businessmen 
run  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 


The  Problems  of  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF     NEVADA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Maij  25.  1961 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  much 
interest  has  t>een  generated  by  a  recently 
pubhshed  book.  Buy  Now.  Pay  Later  " 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  credit  and 
is  authored  by  Hillel  Black. 

An  introduction  has  been  written  by 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1,  whose  work  on  legislation 
calling  for  truth  in  lending  is  well  known 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  country. 

There  appeared  in  the  May  21  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  an  excellent  review  by  Senator 
William  Proxmire  which  contains  a 
summary  of  Buy  Now.  Pay  Later."  The 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  I  has  succeeded  in  his  review  m 
capsulizing  the  imiwrtance  and  signifi- 
cant study  by  the  author  and  presents 
an  excellent  case,  in  my  judgment,  in 
support  of  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  consumers  be  informed  of  the 
true  annual  interest  charge  and  hidden 
costs  of  their  purchases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
review  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Dollar   Down — and  Down 
(Reviewed   by  William  Proxmire) 

If  you  are  buying  your  home,  your  car, 
your  refrigerator,  have  a  credit  card  or  a 
credit  account,  this  book  Is  going  to  shock 
yovi.     It  will   also  save   you   money. 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  economic  change 
for  the  American  family  In  the  pa.st  15  years 
has  been  its  Increase  in  debt  Since  1946.  the 
average  American  family  has  Increased  Its 
time  buying  (consumer  credit)  from  $193  to 
♦  1.000.  Mortgage  debt  has  soared  from  $724 
to  more  than  $3,700. 

This  means  that  the  typical  Amenc.n; 
family  today  owes  almost  $5,000.  a  huge  413- 
percent  climb  In  15  years.  While  cur  family 
Income  fell  short  of  doubling,  our  debt  has 
increased  an  enormous  fivefold. 

Americans  this  year  must  work  ;J  months 
out  of  12  to  reimburse  their  creditors.  Pour 
times  as  many  families  will  go  bankrupt  this 
year  as  10  years  ago. 

In  a  colorful,  brisk  style,  HlUel  lUack  de- 
scribes In   "Buy  Now,  Pay  Later'    low   with 


charge  accounts,  credit  cards,  revolving 
credit,  instant  money  checking  service,  teen- 
age credit  accounts,  Americans  have  speeded 
up  this  dizzying  go-ln-debt  habit. 

Black  Is  no  foe  of  debt  He  agrees  that 
widespread  use  of  credit  has  raised  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  provided  more  comforts 
and  more  Jobs  His  thesis  is  'that  the 
American  consumer  who  buys  on  credit  is 
often  being  abused  and  deceived  and  in  some 
instances  outrageously  swindled  '  The  au- 
thor abundantly  and  entertainingly  docu- 
ments this  thesis.     A  few  of  his  revelations: 

One  third  of  college-educated  persons  es- 
timate the  cost  of  Installment  credit  at  8 
percent.     Usually  it  is  three  times  that  high. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesuey  Martin,  perhaps  the  most  expert 
man  in  finance  in  the  United  States,  con- 
fes.sed  to  a  Senate  committee  that  he  was 
badly  confused  in  computing  actual  annual 
Interest  by  present  retail  credit  practices. 

Purchases  through  department  store  or 
mall  order  installment  credit  require  true 
annual  Interest  charges  ranging  from  18  to 
40  percent 

Borrowing  from  small  loan  companies 
often  costs  as  high  as  36  percent  true  an- 
nual Interest. 

True  annual  Interest  at  a  typical  high- 
pressure   furniture  store  is  60  percent. 

Credit  life  insurance  charges  for  identical 
benefits  vary  as  much  as  400  percent,  de- 
pending on  where  you  borrow  In  many 
cases,  consumers  are  not  even  told  that  they 
are  sold  credit  life,  although  it  Is  loaded 
into  the  pack'  of  finance  charges  they 
have  to  pay 

The  president  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Greater  St.  Louis  charges  that 
some  auto  dealers  hike  finance  charges  de- 
pending on  the  gullibility  of  the  customer. 
The  finance  company  receives  the  standard 
payment  But  the  dealer  ha.s  a  hunting 
license  to  squeeze  whatever  h€  can  out  of 
the  gullible  buyer  In  the  past  few  years 
finance  charges  have  jumped  the  fastest  of 
all  auto  costs;  generally,  they  have  quad- 
rupled 

Selling  credit  has  become  so  profitable  to 
merchants  that  this  attitude  expressed  by  a 
New  Jersey  car  dealer  is  not  unusual  "Cash? 
Let  me  tell  you  something.  You  couldn't 
buy  one  of  our  cars  If  you  wanted  to  Every 
car  we  have  here  Is  sold  on  time,' 

In  a  far  cry  from  America's  pioneer  devo- 
tion to  thrift,  the  go-in-debt  spirit  is  actu- 
ally promoted  for  t.eenage  children  In  some 
areas  through  schools  and  PTA'.s.  In  one 
such  area,  the  youngsters  join  a  teenage 
credit  plan  and  receive  a  charge  card  with 
the  credit  limit  set  at  $25.  The  limit  Is 
gradually  pushed  up  to  $50   in  easy  stages. 

This  book  is  a  telling  brief  for  the  passage 
by  Congress  this  year  of  the  Douglas  truth 
In  lending  bill,  which  would  require  that 
consumers  be  told  the  true  annual  interest 
charge. 


Propoied  Mergers  by  Railroad  Companies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

i:if      MASSACH"SE7~r.- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25    1961 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mi  Sj>eaker, 
early  this  summei .  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  commence  its  de- 
liberations upon  the  propo.sed  merper  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co  and 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co     It 
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is  expected  that  some  railroads,  some 
transportation  orggmzations.  and  var- 
ious otiier  groups  from  among  our  popu- 
lation will  oppose  this  merger  on 
grounds  determined  either  by  their  own 
economic  situations  or  by  their  vie'.v  of 
the  public  interest. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  this  merger  as  they  would  affect  the 
60.000  employees  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral system,  who  work  at  their  jobs 
across  almost  one-quarter  of  the  United 
States. 

Adherents  of  the  merger  claim  savings 
from  economies.  On  this  point,  the  New 
York  Central  says  that  the  savings  will 
primarily  come  in  one  way: 

That  Is  by  the  ability  of  the  combined  sys- 
tem to  take  traffic  away  from  other  railroads 
in  the  terrlt.iry 

The  New  Yorit  Central  Railroad  Is  the  ob- 
vio'.is  prime  tixrece:  for  the  C  A:  O  -B.  &  O. 
raid  on  other  freight  business-  the  business 
which  permits  the  continuation  of  any  pas- 
senger and  commu*er  services. 

The  freight  trnfflc  most  susceptible  to  raid- 
ing by  the  C  Si  O.-B  &  O  provides  the  back- 
bone of  CentraJ's  revenues.  These  revenues 
make  It  p>06sible  to  provide  essential  Central 
freight  and  {jassenger  service  over  the  entire 
New  York  Central  system,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  area  commuter  and  terminal 
freight  services.  If  these  essential  services 
are  to  be  maintained,  the  New  York  Central 
must  have  the  revenues  which  make  them 
possible. 

Thus,  a  C  &  O.-B  k  O  merger  wou.d  not 
benefit  the  public  through  major  savmes 
achieved  by  ellnUnating  duplicate  facilities 
There  arent  that  many  duplicate  facilities 
And  a  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O  merger  would  hurt  the 
public  by  deprlTlng  competitors  of  revenue 
they  nee<t^  ccmttaue  their  freight,  passenger 
and  commuter  services. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral or  iu  employees.  But.  what  the 
company  says  here  gives  me  deep 
concern. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  translate 
this  into  htmian  terms.  Employment  on 
the  New  York  Central  system  for  the 
past  30  years  has  been  as  follows; 
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While  the  Congress  ha.s  provided  for 
a  readjustment  period,  so  that  workers 
displaced  by  mergers  cannot  be  laid  off 
precipitously,  this  does  not  apply  to 
workers  displaced  through  lo.ss  of  traffic 
to  another  line — enabled  by  merger  to, 
aa  the  New  York  Central  says,  "rajd" 
another. 

For  the  mx)st  part,  no  protection 
a^'ainst  mergers  applied  to  the  51,683 
jobs  lost  on  the  New  York  Central  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  a  fall  of  46  .5  per- 
cent. 

Most  of  thisse  51,588  workers  vere 
tareadwinners.  They  were  earning  on 
the  average  over  the  1950-«0  penod. 
perhaps  i5.500  a  year.  Each  had  ap- 
proximately   three    dependents.     Thus 


we  have  an  annual!  av  rage  purchasing; 
pover  loss  of  $284. 2 84. ©"DO  and  the  tinan- 
eial  support  of  206.752  mdivuiuaLs  wa.>< 
lost,  no  doubt  in  some  caaes  pi-rhaps 
forever.  The  more  of  this  type  of 
catastrophic  loss  we  have,  the  woi^se  our 
economy  :^  bound  to  become.  Those  are 
facts. 

Certainly  at  a  time  of  economic  stress 
like  this,  we  should  not  move  ha-stily  into 
an  action  of  fundamental  economic  im- 
portance, one  which  can  cause  even  more 
people  to  lose  their  jobs. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  someone  uncon- 
cerned to  say  that  the  loss  of  one  New 
York  Central  job  will  mean  that  one 
B.  &  O.  or  C  li  O  worker  will  keep  his,  or 
that  a  new  B  &  O  or  C.  &  O.  worker  may 
be  hired  to  replace  the  man  who  lost  his 
job.  That  may  sound  reasonable 
enough  to  anyone  with  a  callous  attitude 
on  humanitarian  matters. 

But,  it  does  not  sound  good  to  the  man 
who  loses  his  job  and  cannot  support 
his  family.  Nor  does  it  sound  good  to 
me. 

There  is  a  better  way.  one  which  will 
avoid  cannibalism  and  permit  the  rail- 
roads eventually  to  reenter  their  era  of 
dvnamic  L-rowth — and  thus  create  more 

job.-: 

That  way  is  by  developing  an  Intelli- 
gently planned  program  for  joining 
roads  toeether  into  strong  and  stable 
competitive  systems  which  will  thrive, 
and  grow,  and  answer  the  human  need 
for  more  and  more  jobs  We  mu.st,  once 
and  for  all.  put  behind  us  the  mergers 
which  typified  the  era  of  the  Goulds  and 
the  Fisk,^. 

We  must  move  into  the  modern  era  of 
railroad  consolidations  that  make  .sen.se 
for  the  worker  and  the  general  public 

This  cannot  be  done  overniErht  But 
It  affords  a  far  better  an.swer  than  ha.st- 
ily  designed  mergers  aimed  at  the  .short 
term  and  the  quick  buck  No  mergnr 
should  be  undertaken  unless  it  envisions 
where  we  want  our  country  to  be  eco- 
nomically 10  or  20  years  hence,  and  how 
many  new  jobs  that  will  m^an  to  our 
workers  and  their  families.  Otherwise, 
we  will  destroy  not  only  the  possibility 
of  a  sound  rail  tran.sportation  system. 
but  also  an  important  part  of  our  human 
capacity. 


With  Raisia  Adding  to  \kt  WorW  OiJ 
Sorplm  \}.S.  Fuel  Market*  Muit  Be 
Awarded  Greater  ProtectioB  Against 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OP   REM.ARKS 

'■r 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    Pi:.VNSTLVANL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.'^TTYES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Sfjeakcr,  on 
May  24  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
i,'in;a  .Mr  Staggers!  raised  a  highly 
explosive  question  in  calling  attention  to 
Russia's  frontal  attack  on  the  world's 
fuel  markers  through  price-cutting  bar- 


ter, threats,  and  other  devices.  It  is  a 
question  with  which  we  must  come  to 
rrtps  a-s  quickly  as  possible.  It  must  be 
-■settled  at  the  diplomatic  level,  because 
the  Red  campaign  cannot  be  countered 
with  improved  salesmanship  on  the  part 
of  the  free  world's  oil  producers.  No 
amount  of  improved  automation  will  do 
the  job.  And  no  matter  how  low  com- 
petitive prices  might  go.  the  Kremlm 
can  always  underbid  because  In  a  slave 
state  any  commodity  can  be  priced  ac- 
cording to  the  exclusive  wisties  of  the 
tyrants  at  the  helm. 

The  statement  made  before  tJie  De- 
partment of  Interior  by  Stephen  P. 
Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  last  Februai-y  and  his  ad- 
dress in  Chicago  last  week  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  also  call  your  attention  to 
two  documents  that  have  been  published 
within  the  past  10  days.  One  is  "Soviet 
Oil  in  the  Cold  War."  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  request 
of  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee. 
The  other.  "The  Soviet  7-Year  Plan, 
1959-65  for  Oil,"  produced  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  contains  additional  in- 
formation that  would  serve  to  substan- 
tiate Mr  Dunn's  warnings. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  insisted 
that  Congress  reclaim  some  of  the  au- 
thority on  matters  of  international  com- 
merce that  It  has  in  the  past  relin- 
quished to  the  Department  of  State.  I 
have  watched  our  domestic  oil  and  coal 
Industries  decline  in  structural  strength 
as  a  consequence  of  the  surging  tides  of 
residual  oil  emanating  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Ehitch  West  Indies. 

There  is  no  ground  for  controvt  .-^.sy  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  stiong 
domestic  fuel  industries.  Both  parties 
have  taken  notice  of  the  vital  role  which 
American  producers  mast  a.s.sume  m  a 
war  emergency.  The  oil  imporUs  con- 
trol program  was  established  by  the  Re- 
publican administration  as  a  security 
measiu"e.  It  has  been  continue<i  by  the 
present  administration  witliout  philo- 
sophical revision,  although  the  levels  of 
imports  have  been  raised  so  high  as  to 
virtually  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  program.  Nevertheles.s.  accept- 
ance of  this  concept — of  having  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  fuel  industries  in  the 
interest  of  national  .security — at  least 
gives  us  a  start.  The  White  House  ac- 
knowledges the  impor'ancc  oi  domestic 
pr(Xlucers.  Ccngres.^  concurs  in  thr  ap- 
praisal.  The  Job  before  as  is  to  deter- 
rnin-'  to  what  extent  re.sidial  oil  quot.i.s 
nct'd  to  be  reduced,  and  then  reduce 
them  without  equivr^ation. 

The  Russian  oil  threat  mav  have  one 
wlioiesome  eJIrct:  of  eoadm*?  the  US. 
Ci'jvernmect  into  .idopting  precaution- 
ciry  measures  against  a  potentially  fatal 
fuel  gap  among  the  free  nations.  If  our 
aHiances  with,  non-Communist  nations 
are  to  have  any  lasting  value,  it  is  folly 
to  Sit  by  i.nd  watch  th«m  stake  their 
future  on  Russian  oil.  The  Kremlin  is 
u;  efTect  load^ig  i;>>th  barrels,  then  grr- 
ing  shotgur^  to  our  f  rieiKt*;  to  play  Rxa- 
slan  roulette  with  naUoiial  securitj. 

To  permit  Red  oil  to  crowd  out  the 
products  of  free  nationB  is  as  suicidal 
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as  to  bank  domestic  steel  mills  in  order 
to  purchase  the  output  of  plants  in  the 
Donets  Basin  or  in  Manchuria.  In  an 
emergency.  Khrushchev  would  merely 
order  shipments  .-^toppfHi  When  pro- 
curing oil  wells  in  the  United  States,  the 
Mtddle  East,  and  Vene-zu'  la  ari  capped 
ani  tankers  put  into  mothball  fleets, 
Moscow  will  hold  the  key  to  complete 
confusion  and  chaos. 

1  commend  to  your  consideration  Uiis 
quotation  from  Soviet  Oil  in  the  Cold 
War,"  which  has  been  printed  for  the 
u.se  of  the  .'senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

In  the  count!  of  tb«  year  1960,  Soviet  pro- 
duction actuaily  surpas&c<i  ttkat  c:>f  Venezuela 
arkd  made  furtlier  ItirotidA  on  the  more  slow- 
ly growing  rate  oX  oil  production  In  the 
Uulted   States. 

Here  is  another  excerjrt: 

The  dependence  of  »ny  member  of  tiie 
NATO  alliance  on  Busslan  oU  In  a  substan- 
tial measure  Inevitably  has  a  ^(ntficant 
bearing  on  Its  position  relative  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  World.  With  Italy 
bectstning  lxlc^^^«alngIy  b<jund  up  In  Soviet 
oU  achemea,  ttie  question  is  bound  to  arise 
as  to  Us  probivbic  b^±iavlor  In  the  event  of 
a  Btriorxs  crisii   In   the  cuid   war. 

Italy  Is  not  our  only  concern.  The 
Ruuian  oil  is  moving  in  increasingly 
greater  volumes  into  other  European 
countries.  South  America,  Africa,  and 
the  non-Oommunist  nations  of  Asia, 

The  Bureiiu  of  Mines  report  on 
Russia's  7-year  plan  states: 

Crowing  RuB&lan  oU  exports  have  con- 
tributed to  t.ie  world  oversupply  of  pe- 
troleum, have  forced  prices  down,  and  liive 
taken  sales  from  Western  oil  producers. 

An  additional  consequence  of  the  new 
Soviet-free  world  trade  manipulations  is 
that  Dutch-Anglo-American  oil  produc- 
er.'^  and  distributors  m  tlie  Middle  East 
and  Vt-nczuela  must  look  elsewhere  for 
market  outlets.  Unless  adeq irate  royal- 
ties continue  to  be  collected  by  the  kings, 
shahs,  dictators,  and  juntas  in  producing 
lands,  leases  are  jeopardized.  For  too 
long  the  fu«l  markets  of  the  United 
States  have  oeen  the  dumping  grounds 
for  world  surpla*;  oil.  .A.s  the  Soviet  men- 
ace—wnth  distending  pipelines  and  bulg- 
ing supertarkprs  now  under  construc- 
tion— continues  to  grow,  progressively 
more  cargoes  of  foreign  oil  will  be  carted 
into  our  poits  and  offered  at  distress 
price,s.  Rus,Ma  is  capable  of  underbid- 
ding on  (Jil  contracts  around  the  world: 
that  much  is  clear.  Until  other  non- 
Communi.st  countries  rise  in  patriotic  re- 
sentment aralnst  Red  proffers,  the 
United  States  may  be  the  sole  holdout 
against  SovL?t  shipments — or  at  least  I 
assume  tliat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  ship  oil  onto  our  siiores  will 
be  re.-ected  ! on  h with  For  this  rpa.son 
our  own  markets  will  appear  mcrea.'^- 
ingly  attractive  to  shippers  who.se  Mid- 
dle East  and  South  America  production 
is  crowded  out  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Congress  must  be  ready  to  defend 
America's  dome.'^tic  oil  and  coal  indu.'^- 
tries  again.st  the  new  threat  Mean- 
while the  Olflce  of  Cinl  and  Defense 
Mobilization  has  begun  an  inquiry  to  de- 
termine whet:ier  the  present  residual  oil 
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import  control  program  meet.<  national 
.security  objective.s  1  am  co.aident  that 
a  close  study  will  disclose  the  program  .s 
weaknesses.  I  hope  that  the  OCDM  will 
recommend  without  hesitatio  i  that  the 
level  of  imports  should  b^  iov»^:t'd 
sharply  m  defense  of  oui  donieblic  fuel 
industries. 

While  the  OCDM  investigation  is  tak- 
ing place.  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment should  concern  Lhem.selves 
with  Russia's  oil  offense  and  take  every 
precaution,  in  liaison  with  our  allies,  to 
cope  with  It  before  it  gets  entirely  out  of 
control. 


The  Honorable  Arnold  Oisen.  of  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or  ^oN.NtcncvT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday,  May  25.  1S61 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Spei.ker,  in  his 
most  appropriate  and  extrtiordinarily 
informative  remarks  on  Norwegian  In- 
dependence Day — May  17 — the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Montana  paid  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  remarkable  people 
of  Norway.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Representative  Olsen  for  th  s  splendid 
talk  and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  tlie  fine  things  he  said  about 
this  fallajit.  gifted,  hard-working,  sturdy. 
and  stouthearted  people.  The  honor- 
able Members  of  this  House  are  always 
eager  to  hear  of  peoples  in  o:hcr  lands, 
living  in  different  climes  and  under  dif- 
fering types  of  government,  but  I  hope 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  are  al- 
ways delighted  to  hear  about  peoples 
whose  deeds  we  admire,  whose  accom- 
plishments in  many  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity have  enriched  Western  civilization 
in  numerous  wasrs,  and  whose  pioneaing 
experiments  in  democratic  processes  of 
communal  and  national  life  have  become 
models  for  many  other  coimtries. 

The  lot  of  the  Norwegian  people  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  geography  of 
their  beautiful  land,  and  by  its  invigor- 
ating and  bracing  climate.  But  these  are 
only  the  physical  factors  aT:d  these  alone 
seldom  determine  and  direct  a  people's 
destiny.  In  the  case  of  these  venture- 
some, pioneering,  intelligent,  and  indom- 
itable Norwejiians  their  individualistic 
and  freedom -loving  spirit,  their  social- 
mindedne.ss.  their  constant  awarmess 
that  public  welfare  and  common  well- 
b<  mg  an  for  the  go(xi  of  all  :-oncerned. 
these  supn  mi'ly  admirable  traits  havi 
made  tlwm  uhat  Ihey  are.  Bt>cause  of 
these  fine  traits,  and  becaase  of  th.  ir 
pioneeruig  work  in  scientific  fields,  such 
as  polar  t'Xjilorations.  m  ocetuio^raphy 
and  seamanship,  and  in  social-educa- 
tional €TiGf  a\ors.  their  threat  accomplish- 
m«^nts  bear  no  relation  to  ther  number 
of  a  mere  3  million  in  a  world  of  2.50(1 
million  people  NnrwTgia:i5  c:in  al-ways 
disprove  the  mistaken  notion  that  big- 
ness in  size  and  greatness  in  accomplish- 
ments go  hand  m  hand. 


I  car.  hard'y  improve  upon  whai  tlie 
boncrabie  geiitieman  from  Butte.  Mont  , 
&*id  about  Norway  and  ihe  Nor- 
wegian people,  ai.d  of  their  signal  con- 
tribution e.speciaiiy  in  {he  fteid  of 
mternationaJ  civil  service  Lncidenlally, 
during  the  mlei-*ar  yeai-s  on  the  worki  s 
best  known  and  most  adm.irod  statesmen 
wa.«;  Noiwfiv's  Dr  Nan.-en.  the  lonmost 
civil  .--eivani  m  the  Lxa^iue  uf  Nauoiis, 
just  as  Norway's  Trygve  Lae  was  the 
first  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nauons.  In  conclusion  I  would  again 
congratulate  this  fine,  diiect  descendant 
of  that  great  and  gifted  people,  Repre- 
sentative Oi^EN  of  Butte,  Mont. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTT.'V'nVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1961 

Mr  ROUDEBU5=H.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
is  our  Memorial  EXay  arooi.d  ;he  world. 
Memorial  Day.  May  30,  is  distmctly  an 
American  institution.  It  is  a  deeply  sig- 
nificant, sentimental  custom  e,<;tablished 
by  our  people  more  than  90  yrars  ago. 

The  American  Memorial  Day  is  bemg 
observed  in  every  commuiaity  across  our 
Nation,  also  in  many  foreign  'lands  upon 
the  high  seas. 

This  special  day  is  Hie  brief  mrur.eut 
we  set  aside  from  our  busy  lives  to  pause 
before  the  resting  places  of  our  departed 
loved  ones — to  remember  them  and  to 
eulogize  the  honored  dead.  This  is  the 
day  of  tribute  to  those  who  live  only  in 
history. 

When  we  have  concluded  our  short 
ceremonies  here  and  turn  back  to  our 
dailj-  tasks,  we  shall  leave  with  the  dead 
our  tributes,  expressed  in  word?  and  with 
flowers.  But  of  even  greater  import  is 
the  fact  that  we,  ourselves,  will  have 
gained  new  spiritual  and  mental  enlight- 
enment throuch  thi?  experience 

This  is  not  a  day  for  sadness  In  fact, 
when  we  consider  all  of  its  facet.s,  we 
find  that  Memorial  I>ay  has  great  beauty 
and  that  :t  has  truly  inspiring  drpths 

There  are  the  colors  of  our  flag  and 
flowers  for  the  eye  to  admire  There  are 
the  carefully  chosen  word.s  of  prose  po- 
etry, sonc  and  prayer  for  the  ear  to 
hear  All  these  touch  our  heart.':  and 
mmds  and  our  con.'^cience  They  re- 
awaken in  us  a  new  realization  that  we 
are  mfluencrd  in  large  measure  by  tho.'^e 
who  have  ^one  before  us  and  by  their 
contributions  to  our  lives. 

It  does  not  matter  who  we  are.  nor 
the  differences  betweeii  our  religious 
thinkm.::  on  raci.il  stock  The  principles 
represented  by  this  Memorial  Day  are  the 
same  to  each  of  us  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans Tlii.s  L"^  I'ur  special  day,  and  here 
we  stand  together  in  tribute  to  our  own 
r.:it:nr.a]  fii.m;'.y 

Following  tlie  same  line  of  thought, 
when  we  honor  the  dead  we  dc  not  wenrh 
the  stations  they  held  in  life.     It  does 
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not  matter  whether  they  were  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  whether  they  were 
intellectuals,  craftsmen,  students,  or  la- 
borers. As  the  poet  John  Ingalls  ex- 
pressed it,  in  the  democracy  of  the  dead, 
all  men  at  last  are  equal  There  is  nei- 
ther rank  nor  station  nor  prerogative  m 
the  republic  of  the  grave 

In  those  days  of  combat,  it  did  not 
matter  who  our  fellow  defenders  were. 
And  so  it  is  now  in  our  homage  to  them. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  they 
were  native  sons  or  the  foreign  born, 
whether  they  were  white  or  black  or 
brown,  gentiles  or  Jews.  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  In  the  final  analysi.s.  all  that 
has  ever  counted  is  the  fact  that  ihey 
were  Americans  and  that  they  gave  then- 
lives  in  the  defense  of  our  homes  and  of 
our  ideals  of  freedom 

Now,  It  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  us 
who  are  gathered  here  to  realize  that  we 
are  part  of  a  vast,  worldwide  commemo- 
rative service  on  this  special  day  We 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  living  who 
are  honoring  the  dead  And  these  souls 
to  whom  we  are  directing  our  immediate 
attention  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  total 
number  of  American  honored  dead 
around  the  world 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  actually 
symbolic.  Our  contribution  to  the  over- 
all Memorial  Day  observance  is  being  du- 
plicated by  millions  of  other  people 
throughout  our  land  and  m  several  for- 
eign countries.  To  make  the  point  clear. 
let  us  consider  the  following  facts; 

There  are  more  than  1  million  names 
on  the  honor  rolls  of  the  American  war 
dead.  Those  are  the  men  who  have 
fought  and  died  for  our  countiy  since 
this  Nation  was  founded  some  185  years 
ago. 

What  we  say  here  today  expresses  our 
tribute  to  all  of  those  honored  ones. 
The  praise  we  give  the  other  departed 
war  veterans  of  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance is.  in  reality,  praise  for  all  who 
have  served  m  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
Nation. 

We  cannot  return  the  dead,  therefore 
the  only  remaming  cour.se  is  to  extend 
ourselves  to  them  through  the  sincerity 
and  beauty  of  our  memorial  services. 
That  is  what  our  people  are  doing  today 
at  home  and  abroad  Let  us  look  at  the 
whole  picture  for  a  moment. 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
some  25  American  military  cemeteries 
beyond  our  shores,  the  mortal  rtmains 
of  some  400.000  Americans  who  .-ave 
their  lives  in  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  are  buried — or 
they  are  recorded  as  mi-ssmg  in  action. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  special  cere- 
monies are  being  held  at  8  American 
military  cemeteries  or  special  memorials 
in  FYance,  England,  and  Belcium,  where 
nearly  31.000  Woi  Id  War  I  dead  are 
buried. 

Similar  services  are  being  held  for 
76.000  World  War  II  dead  at  14  other 
American  cemeteries  m  Eni;iand, 
P^-ance,  Belgium.  Luxembourg.  Holland. 
Italy,  and  Tunisia 

Also,  special  .services  are  being  held 
for  more  than  90  000  other  World  War 
II  and  Korean  war  dead  buried  or  re- 
corded  as   missing   at   American   ceme- 


teries  in   Puerto   Rico,   Hawaii.   Alaska, 
and  the  Philippines. 

In  addition,  special  services  are  being 
held  for  the  war  dead  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  and  some  99  000  other 
war  dead  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemeteiy.  on  Virginia  soil,  acrass  the 
Potomac  from  Washington.   DC 

Most  of  these  final  resting  places  are 
a  long  way  from  us.  But,  in  reality. 
they  are  very  close  to  our  hearts. 

Once  again  we  find  our  wonderful 
country  faced  with  grave  danger.  There 
are  loase  m  the  world  those  forces  who 
would  destroy  us. 

And,  even  as  our  honored  war  dead 
were  called  upon  to  summon  their  last 
ounce  of  courage  and  endurance,  we 
citizens  of  today  must  once  again  face 
the  foe  with  forbearance  and  unswerv- 
ing determination. 

For  if  the  proud  heritage  we  cherish 
today  is  to  endure,  Americans  again 
must  meet  the  clarion  call  to  oppose 
those  who  would  doom  us. 

If  we  can  but  equal  the  quahties  pos- 
.ses.sed  by  the  men  we  honor  here  today, 
there  is  no  foe  we  cannot  conquer,  no 
conspiracy  we  cannot  overcome,  no  chal- 
lenge we  cannot  meet. 

This  is  the  message  for  each  of  us 
here  today  as  we  pay  honor  to  the  de- 
parted ones  of  all  wars.  Glory  to  the 
battle  dead  And  honor  to  those  who 
returned  home  and  have  since  passed 
on. 

Honor  to  the  .sons  and  to  the  father, 
to  the  husbands  and  to  the  brothers. 
Also,  honor  and  comfort  to  the  beloved 
survivors  of  those  departed  ones. 

May  our  thoughts,  our  words  and  our 
deeds  always  fulfill  the  high  ideals  for 
which  tlie  brave  have  sacrificed.  The 
obligation  is  ours  to  assure  that  the 
honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain. 


The  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Conference, 
May  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

wK     .SEW     YClRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'XTIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1961 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  plea.sed  to  include  a  message 
of  greeting  from  President  Kennedy  and 
excerpts  from  the  address  of  James  M 
Landis  to  the  Conference  of  Trial  Exam- 
iners in  Washington,  DC,  May  18,  1961. 

The  message  and  address  follow: 

I  am  pleased  to  greet  on  this  occasion  the 
Federal   trial  examiners  and   their  guests. 

One  measure  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  government  Is  Its  capacity  to  perform  day- 
to-day  Jobs  with  fairness  and  with  dispatch. 
In  no  part  of  the  Government  Is  this  strength 
more  subject  to  difficult  strain  and  stress 
tnan  In  the  administrative  process.  In  few 
places  is  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  our 
Government  more  Importantly  or  more  con- 
stantly put  to  the  test  before  the  eyes  of  all 
our  citizens. 


I  am  conscious  that  the  success  or  failure 
oi  our  regulatory  agencies  In  meeting  that 
test  falls  Initially,  and  sometlme.s  ultimately 
as  well,  upon  the  hearing  examiner  Mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  significance  to  tlie  pub- 
lic and  to  the  prlvat*  Interest  Involved  are 
the  dally  subject  of  your  worlc  Their  dis- 
position turns  upon  what  you  personally 
bring  to  the  decisional  process — upon  your 
integrity,  your  ability  to  seek  out  the  crucial 
facts,  your  capacity  for  difficult  decisions, 
yotu-  sense  of  the  public  interest  as  ex- 
pressed In  law  or  regulation. 

This  process  is.  as  yet,  a  relatively  young 
one  In  recent  years  the  growth  of  regu- 
latory functions  in  a  context  of  changing 
economic  and  technological  conditions  has 
made  us  aware  that  we  must  reappraise  our 
successes  and  our  failures  with  honesty  and 
objectivity  We  must  do  what  Is  necessary 
and  what  is  right  to  insure  that  our  regula- 
tory system  Is  efficient  and  fair.  The  reor- 
ganization plans  already  before  Congress, 
and  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
evidence  the  Interest  and  the  determination 
of  this  administration  In  seeing  that  these 
goals  are   met. 

An  expectancy  of  change  and  '•hal'.enge 
now  pervtuies  the  whole  administrative  proc- 
ess I  know  that  the  Federal  trial  examin- 
ers, today  as  In  the  past,  will  help  in  this 
Job  of  reappraisal  and  reexamination  and  I 
feel  sure  they  can  and  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  Improvements  In  the  adminis- 
trative process. 

John  F    Kbnneby 

May  17    1961 

ExcuuTs    From    the    Address    o»    J.^Ml.s    M 
Landis    to    the    CoirraiENCE    or    Federal 
Trial    Examiwers    in    Washington,    DC 
May    18.    1961 

The  trial  or  hearing  examiner  is.  in  a  true 
sense,  the  core  of  the  adjudicatory  phase  of 
the  administrative  process  Under  thp  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  he  Is  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  handling  the  initial  trial 
of  cases  required  to  be  decided  on  the  record — 
cases  that  can  vary  In  Importance  from  a 
few  dollars  to  Issues  of  great  magnitude — 
air  routes.  TV  licenses,  rate  increases,  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reactors  as  well  as  claims, 
minor  and  major,  for  compensation  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Issues  he  tries, 
the  evidence  that  he  must  sift,  may  be 
simple;  it  may  also  be  Incredibly  complex. 
He  must  distinguish  truth  from  untruth,  the 
verity  of  a  statistical  exhibit  from  the  tortu- 
ous testimony  of  experts  whose  conclusions 
are  frequently  not  their  own  but  those  dic- 
tated by  their  clients.  No  police  court  Judges 
have  such  extensive  responsibilities.  Never- 
theless Judges  of  our  lesser  tribunals  can.  If 
they  choose  to  do  so,  effectively  control  the 
records  of  the  cases  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  try,  control  the  conduct  of  witnesses  and 
lawyers.  They  can  Insist  up>on  the  respect 
that  should  be  paid  to  a  Judge.  Their  de- 
cisions are  frequently  final,  at  least  in  minor 
matters  committed  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

This  Is  not  true  of  the  trial  examiner.  His 
power  to  control  the  record  Is  limited.  Un- 
able to  rule  with  finality  on  many  Inter- 
locutory matters,  be  Is  forced  to  permit 
expansion  of  records  rather  than  their  con- 
traction. He  Is  too  often  legally  Incapable  of 
controlling  the  conduct  of  claimants  and 
their  lawyers.  His  means  of  compelling  the 
production  of  testimony  Is  by  appeal  to  out- 
side authority  and  never  direct.  His  deci- 
sions are  so-called  initial  or  recommended 
decisions  appealable  as  of  right,  no  matter 
how  Inconsequential,  to  the  agency  Itself 

This  is  a  system  that  calls  for  review.  It 
breeds  delay;  it  involves  unnecessary  costs 
It  invites  endless  and  time-consuming  ap- 
peals. It  militates  against  developing  the 
stature  and  prestige  that  our  Judicial  sys- 
tems vest  In  the  lowest  of  our  Judicial  tri- 
bunals. 
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No  simple  legislative  act  will  cure  these 
defects  Certainly  the  mere  provision  of 
higher  (Trades  of  comr>en8atlon  for  our  ex- 
aminers win  not  give  us  more  than  a  slight 
answer  to  tlie  basic  problems.  Nor  can  we 
hope  overnight  to  establish  a  system  In- 
finitely better  adapted  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  swiftly  and  surely,  In  our 
regulatory  agencies 

But  the  adoption  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  plans  of  reorganization  recently 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
can  do  much  to  Improve  the  system  as  a 
whole.  They  authorize  the  agencies  to  re- 
mold the  system  rather  than  to  take  It  for 
granted.  By  granting  at  least  a  modicum  of 
finality  to  the  examiners*  decisions,  they  will 
Increase  the  examiners'  responsibilities. 
And  men.  however  timid,  however  bereft  of 
the  qualities  of  genius,  will  respond  to  the 
Imposition  of  responsibility.  The  hearing 
examiner  corps  will  grow  with  these  added 
burdens  And  under  these  plans  wise  reg- 
ulations can  sol\-e  the  perplexing  problem  of 
interlocutory  determinations  Under  these 
plans  the  powers  of  examiners  to  limit  rec- 
ords throiigh  prehearing  procedures  can  be 
Immeasurably  strengthened  and  their  Is- 
suance of  subpenas  duces  tecum  confirmed. 
At  the  same  tune,  nothing  Is  taken  away  from 
the  responsibilities  that  rest  on  the  agency 
heads  themselves.  The  manner  in  which 
these  agency  heads  discharge  these  respon- 
slbUlties  will,  of  course,  be  in  their  bands. 
Just  as  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  discharges  the 
responsibilities  of  molding  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  has  been  put  In  the  hands  of 
that  Court  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1934. 

A  second  potentiality  of  advance  lies  In 
the  eatabUshmpnt  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  Here  Is  not 
merely  a  forum  but  an\  institution  capable 
at  continuing  and  sympoUietic  examination 
of  the  system  The  p>08BlD)uties  of  the  Con- 
ference are  in  a  true  sense  rH£nite.  It  can 
question  the  existing  methods  of  recruiting 
and  qualifying  examiners,  the  mechanical 
and  physical  aids  with  which  these  officials 
should  be  supplied,  the  degree  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  exper- 
tise of  the  agency  as  a  whole  rather  than 
merely  upon  their  own  Judgment,  the 
canons  of  ethics  that  should  goverL,  them, 
and  the  scope  of  tiieir  Jurisdiction  confined 
as  it  la  now  to  one  agency  and  sometimes  to 
a  mere  branch  of  that  agency's  activities.  I 
stress  this  lacter  point  because  too  great 
specialization  tends  toward  a  narrowness  of 
outlook.  It  begets  concern  with  one  facet 
of  a  problem  to  the  exclusion  of  the  under- 
standing that  problems  too  often  are  Inter- 
locked, are  what  Sir  Henry  Mason  said  of 
oux   law.    namely,   parts  of  a  seamless  web, 

A  third  potentiality  of  advance  must 
come  from  the  Inside  rather  than  the  out- 
side. By  that  I  mean  the  trial  examiners 
themselves.  Just  as  the  bar  has  concerned 
Itself  with  the  Improvement  of  the  tech- 
niques of  the  profession  bv  the  organization 
of  such  Institutes,  exemplified  by  the  Prar- 
tlcing  Law  Institute  of  New  York,  the  trial 
examiners  as  a  corps  and  as  a  profession 
have  a  responsibility  to  perfect  their  own 
techniques  Institution  of  new  as  well  as 
old  examiners  In  such  techniques  as  pre- 
trial procedures.  In  the  submission  of  ex- 
pert evidence  in  documented  form,  in  the 
limitation  of  cross-examination,  In  the  sub- 
mission of  proposed  findings,  is  essential. 
The  experience  and  wtadocn  of  those  who  are 
experienced  and  who  possess  wisdom  must 
be  Imported  by  means  still  to  be  devised  to 
the  new  recruits.  I  csn  sympathize  full  well 
with  your  present  concern  with  essentially 
mundane  matters.  But  you  should  be  ready 
now  to  raise  your  stfthts.  It  Is  import .-»r.t 
to  your  profession  and  to  ube  admmistrativt' 
process  as  a  whole,  that  you  should  do  so. 


Leadership  in  thought  in  creative  actior,.  in 
professional  advanci  ment.  must  stem  to  a 
larpe  decree  fr  'm  t;n«e  who  for  themselves 
and  their  inner  latlsfaction.  would  achieve 
it.  And.  I  sincerely  believe,  that  those  who 
seek  by  these  means  to  strve  the  public 
interest  will  in  return  have  the  support  of 
that  very  Interest  they  seek  to  serve.  Tbis 
Is  the  viitlmate  reward — to  do  a  Job,  better, 
surer  and  with  greater  firmness. 


Communism  at  the  Doorstep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J,  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  rc\-i5e  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  press  account  of  a  recent 
speech  I  delivered  at  Milford.  Mass  ,  in 
my  district  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  local  chapter,  E>is- 
abled  American  Veterans: 

Remarks  in  Part  or  Congressma.n  Philip  J. 
PHtLBiN  Speaking  at  the  15th  Anniver- 
sary OF  THE  DAV  Chapter  at  Milford. 
Mass.   May   20.    1961 

Speaking  Saturday  night  at  MUford  on  the 
occasion  of  the  15th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  local  chapter  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Congressman  Philip  J  Pktlbin, 
hailing  the  yeterans  for  their  sacrifices  and 
great  contributions  to  the  Nation  in  war  and 
in  peace,  declared  that  the  unselfish  spirit 
and  wtlUngnesB  to  serve  which  they  exem- 
plified Is  urgently  needed  In  these  days  of 
crisis  and  peril. 

"The  American  people  will  never  forget 
the  great  debt  the  Nation  owes  to  you  and 
your  comrades."  said  the  Clinton  Congress- 
man, "and  your  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty 
will  serve  as  a  shining  example  and  power- 
ful Inspiration  to  this  generation,  and  Indeed 
to  all  Americans,  to  rally  once  again  with 
unflinching  determination  to  the  great  cause 
of  freedom,  security  and  enduring  peiice." 
"It  Is  too  late  to  cancel  out  some  of  the 
mistakes  In  policy  that  have  brought  us  to 
the  current  Impasse  In  world  affairs,"  said 
Philbin,  "but  it  is  Imperative  now  that  every 
loyal  American  be  aroused  and  reawakened 
to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  hour  which 
confront  us  with  such  stark  reality  both  at 
home  and  abroad." 

Deploring  the  steady  pressures,  gains  and 
continued  threats  of  Marxist  communism 
which  has  been  steadily  advancing  through- 
out the  world,  Philbin  said:  "This  dire 
threat  Is  no  longer  remote.  It  is  not  con- 
fined alone  to  helpless  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  or  to  Asia,  the  Middle  East  or  Africa. 
to  Laos.  Cambodia,  or  the  Congo.  It  has 
spread,  and  It  now  exists  right  on  our  dwn 
doorstep.  90  miles  from  the  mainland  il  the 
United  States,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Marxist  timetable  It  Is  pointing  Its  bloody 
finger  toward  Latin  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Continent." 

Referring  to  the  relatively  rapid  spread  of 
communism  In  the  world,  the  Congressman 
asserted:  "Communism  has  made  these  Im- 
pressive gains  b\  ::.!  I  ^.'.ii.t  riereiiful  propa- 
ganda, cleverly  engineered  infiltration,  the 
brazen  employment  of  threats  of  acgresslon, 
and  where  the  occasion  den;ar.ded  It.  the 
use  and  support  of  force  and  violence." 

•'This  has  been  possible,'  said  Phiubin, 
"because  of  certain  mistaken  diplomatic  pol- 


icies the  inability  of  the  United  Natkns  to 
face  tap  reallstlcaily  to  the  dangers,  and  'n- 
declsion,  vacillation  and  coiBi)lac*ncy  on  the 
part  of  governments  and  peop;es  of  the  free 
world,  including  our  own.  It  Is  deax  that 
practically  the  unly  cie-.c-rrc:.t  to  lu.'-rher  ag- 
gression, territorial  aggrandizement,  and  per- 
haps even  resort  to  war  li**:t.  has  been  the 
great  economic  strength  aiid  inot.t  destruc- 
tive military  power  which  our  own  country 
has  found  It  necessary  to  develop,  and  which 
seems  unfortunately  to  be  the  only  language 
which  Communist  dictators  and  their  allies 
understand. 

"What  a  great  pity  It  Is  for  humanity  that 
becau.se  of  the  current  world  situation  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  to  consult 
and  confer  in  a  wholehearted,  honest  spirit 
concerning  grave  world  problems,  especially 
the  establlsliment  of  lasting  peace,  that  the 
entire  world  Is  penalized  and  denied  In  large 
measure  the  golden  opportunity  to  reap  the 
tremendous  human  betterments  that  could 
be  so  readily  derived  from  the  remarkable 
advances  of  modem  science  and  technology 
and  enlightened  governmental  economic  and 
.'.r>cial  techniques  which,  if  properlv  and 
peacefully  applied,  could  record  unprece- 
dented gains,  prosperity  and  happiness  lor 
all  mankind. 

"But  we  must  deal  with  the  present  reali- 
ties as  they  are  and  we  cannot  further  tem- 
porize or  delay  in  making  and  Implementing 
decisions  that  look  to  the  preservation  of  the 
values  of  our  free  way  of  lu'e,  the  security 
of  the  country  and  a  world  organized  and 
protected  for  freed,  m  a:id  i-.istice  " 

Tbe  Confrressman  expressed  firm  confidence 
in  the  preparedne.'-s  and  power  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"Let  no  one  be  deceived,'  he  said  that 
we  now  pos.^ss  great  and  growlug  military 
and  economic  strength  is  undeniable  and 
this  19  well  known  to  the  Soviet.  In  the 
immediate  time  ahead  that  strength  must 
and  w:;:  g'aard  the  Umted  States  until  the 
day  when  gtxxi  will  and  honor  and  respect 
for  IntcrnaUonal  agreements  and  the  rights 
of  all  natior^  can  be  substituted  lor  lorce. 
violence  and  devastating  weapon  systems  as 
the  true  measure  of  man's  humanity  to  man 
and  as  evidence  of  the  Soviet's  iineq'.:!T'.cal 
Intention  to  seek  ar.   honest    _'ust  peare  " 

Touching  on  domestic  conditions  and  the 
need  tor  renewed  devotion  tc  uhe  established 
principles  and  values  of  the  Consutntion 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  Pkiubln  de- 
clared: "In  tills  presently  dangerous  world 
great  strength  and  power  is  most  assuredly 
necessary,  but  standing  by  itself.  t.*.:s  is  not 
enough  to  meet  and  conquer  our  present 
problems. 

"It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  strong  In 
military  and  material  things,  though  this  is 
of  utmost  im.portance 

"We  mr.pt  be  strong  ar.d  unalterable  also 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  because  It  Is  the 
spiritual  values,  moral  principles  and  ethical 
concepts  which  this  country  has  foilcwed 
and  defended  throughout  the  years  ■»  hich 
are  the  true  sotirre  of  cv.r  greatness  and 
strength.    We  must  resolutely  preserve  them. 

"No  one  can  tell  what  the  future  will 
bring.  It  xnvU  may  be  that  narriftcrs  and 
austerity  'si'iU  be  required  over  a  jjeriud  of 
time  to  sustain  free  Institutions.  It  also 
could  be  that  even  dedicated  Marxists  mar 
In  their  ovni  Interests  come  to  early  realiza- 
tion that  conciliation  and  an  honest,  just 
peace  would  pwovlde  a  better  solution  to 
world  RfTairs  than  continued  methods  of  ag- 
gression and  ultimate,  widespread  destruc- 
tion. 

"Be  that  as  It  may,  this  Nation  m.ust 
firmly  res .Ive  to  pay  any  price  necessary 
tr>  defend  its  birthright,  to  work,  hope  and 
pray  for  peaee,  but  be  prcpiu^d  to  meet 
every  chaUesige  of  those  who  'would  assail 
<jur  free  InstxtuUcou  and  endancer  our 
security. 
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"On  the  homefront.  so  vital  ui  us  all, 
the  preservation  of  free  enterprise  for  all 
the  people,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Initiatives  and  Incentives  that  are  the  very 
heart  of  our  system,  must  be  zealously  safe- 
guarded." 

Calling  for  recognition  of  the  demands 
of  social  Justice,  civil  rights,  health.  e<iuca- 
tion,  economic  and  social  progress  and  ad- 
vancement, Philbin  pleaded  for  the  strength- 
ening and  Improvement  of  every  component 
of  American  life,  the  integrity  of  the  family 
and  the  regenerative  forces  of  the  Nation 

•High  levels  of  economic  activity,  social 
standards  and  broad  opportunities  must 
be    insured."    he   said         We    must   keep   the 


huge  pxpen.se  of  running  the  Government  on 
rtn  efficient  economical  basis,  truly  con- 
sistent with  our  needs  so  that  the  American 
people  may  be  spared  where  at  all  possible. 
the  most  btirdensome  taxes  which  in  recent 
years  have  been  weighing  down  so  heavily 
up.in  them  sni  Jtherlng  Incentives,  penaliz- 
ing enterprise  and  reducing  living  standards. 
We  must  tirelessly  and  doggedly  hold  the 
line  for  the  American  way  and  Its  precious 
values  so  vital  to  our  liberties  and  welfare." 
The  Congressman  hailed  President 
Kennedys  able,  courageous  approach  to 
vexing  Government  problems  and  urged 
united,  bipartisan  support  for  his  efforts 
to    check    communism    and    stabilize    world 


SENATE 

Fridw,  M\^  2<i,  llMil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidian. 
and  was  called  t<)  order  by  the  Pre.sident 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  our  Salvation,  may  the 
silence  of  this  hallowed  moment  our  fa- 
thers set  aside  for  the  far  look,  lift  up 
our  hearts  with  the  glad  assurance  that 
they  that  are  for  us  are  more  than  those 
that  dare  to  defy  Thy  will  for  all  man- 
kind. To  a  world  where  evil  .'^eems  .so 
rampant  may  our  individual  contribu- 
tion be  a  life  purged  of  self,  of  all  im- 
purity and  hatred,  moved  by  compas.sion 
and  by  concern  for  all  mankind 

We  ask  that  Thy  benediction  and  a 
sense  of  Thy  guidance,  a  .solemn  real- 
ization that  we  are  indeed  our  brothers' 
keeper,  may  rest  upon  the  chosen  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation  in  these  tempestuous 
times.  In  our  dealing  with  ail  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  in  nations  great  and 
small,  may  we  be  so  transparently  just 
and  fair  that  at  last  falsehood  and  every 
evil  thing  that  shuns  the  light  may  be 
banished  by  the  truth  which  makes  men 
free. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  25,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlet:.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  1986-  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act  of  July  28,  1916,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  furnishias  of  information  "o 
the  Postmaster  General  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads 
from  express  compames  for  the  trans- 
portation of  express  matter,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 


ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R  6518'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  inter-American  social 
and  economic  cooperation  program,  and 
the  Chilean  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  1986 1  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July 
28.  1916,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  respect  to  reve- 
nue received  by  railroads  from  express 
companies  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
press matter,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  duiing 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 


peace.  "The  youth,  vigor  and  spirit,  and 
Informed  awareness  of  the  President,  has 
given  fresh  heart  and  courage  to  peoples 
everywhere,"  Philbin  said.  "No  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  had  greater  burdens  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  stand  behind  him  and 
assist  and  cooperate  with  him  as  he  strives 
to  bring  order  and  the  rule  of  law  out  of 
the  confusion,  misunderstanding  and  perils 
that  confront  us. 

"In  these  great  tasks  our  beloved  veterans 
can  and  will  furnish  the  firm,  loyal  leader- 
ship that  they  have  always  shown. 

"I  heartily  congratulate  the  chapter  upon 
Its  great  work  and  wish  for  you  all  con- 
tinued good  health,  success  and  happiness 
In  all  your  undertakings." 


cation  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

International    Development    and    Intehna- 
TiONAL  Peace  and  Security  Acts  or  1961 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
social  development  and  internal  and  exter- 
nal security,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paf>eri:  to  the  Ccwnmlttee 
on  Foreign   Relations 

National  Capital  Aikports  Corporation  Act 
OF    1961 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  DC  ,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
create  the  National  Capital  Airports  Corpo- 
ration, to  provide  for  operation  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  civil  airports  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Its  vicinity  by  the  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on   Review   or  Military   Assistance 
Program    for    Tapvan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  review  of  the  military 
assistance  program  for  Taiwan,  dated  May 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

DisposmoN  OF  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive   Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
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State   of    California;    to   the   Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    Auburn 

Dam  and   Polsom   South   Canal 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  l>e- 
fore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  Senators  Clair  Engle 
and  Thomas  H  Kuchel  and  by  Congress- 
men Harold  T  Johnson,  John  E  Moss,  and 
John  J  McFall  to  authorize  construction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  of  both  the  Auburn 
Dam  on  the  American  River  and  the  Folsom 
South   Canal;    and 

"Whereas  the  multiple-purpose  project  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  will  furnish  additional 
water  which  can  be  used  In  the  American 
River  watershed,  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  areas  to  the  south, 
and  will  produce  additional  electric  power 
which  would  be  available  for  pumping  water 
to  areas  of  deficiency  In  California's  state- 
wide water  program;   and 

"Whereas  the  Folsom  South  Canal  will 
serve  to  bring  urgently  needed  supplemental 
water  supplies  to  areas  In  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  region  and  the  northern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  area,  which  supplies 
would  be  made  available  from  storage  of 
water  In  Folsom  Reservoir,  as  supplemental 
by  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
and 

"Whereas  both  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam 
and  the  Folsom  South  Canal  are  part  of  the 
California  water  plan  and  would  comple- 
ment the  State's  effort  to  meet  the  water 
requirement  of  California's  rapidly  expand- 
ing population:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  California 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
Into  law,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  the  Folsom 
South  Canal;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Spjfaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Legislative  Resolution  30 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  Is  deeply 
Interested  In  the  full  development  of  all  the 
multiple  benefits  of  Missouri  River  Improve- 
ment and  control  contemplated  by  the  com- 
prehensive Pick-Sloan  plan  and  the  Federal 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which  require  that 
the  new  reservoirs  uprlver  be  operated  In 
such  manner  as  to  give  fair  recognition  to 
all  multiple  uses  Including  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  hydroelectric  power,  giving 
only  to  Irrigation  and  domestic  consumptive 
uses  for  the  uprlver  areas  priority  over  the 
other  beneficial  uses,  and 

"Whereas  demands  are  now  being  made 
that  the  production  of  firm  hydroelectric 
power  in  South  Dakota  be  given  priority  in 
reservoir  releases  over  other  uses  such  as 
navigation  and  flood  control  and  that  exist- 
ing plans  of  reservoir  operation  heretofore 
officially  approved  and  followed  be  altered  to 
accomplish  this  result,  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  Is  engaged 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  gain  new  Industry  for 
Nebraska,  In  w4|lch  effort  the  full  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  navigational 
facilities  will  be  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  as  well  as  Missouri  River 
port  cities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  72d  session  assembled : 

"1.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  legislature  that 
such  demands  for  priority  for  a  sectional  use 
and  benefit  are  wholly  unjustified  and  that 
the  original  multiple  benefit  concept  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  Missouri  River  be 
adhered  to  so  that  benefits  therefrom  may 
accrue  along  the  great  reaches  of  this  river 
which  bound  and  flow  through  this  State, 
and  the  Governor  and  other  officials  of  this 
Stato  are  urged  to  do  everything  In  their 
power  to  resist  any  and  all  attempts  to 
change  or  alter  the  original  objectives  which 
made  possible  the  authorization  and  con- 
struction of  these  important  public  Improve- 
ments. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States    as    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  from  Nebraska  In  the  Senate 
of   the   United  States  and   In   the  House   of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"DwiGHT     W.     Burnet. 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Hugo  F.  Srb. 

"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  second  an- 
nual conference  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  at  Austin.  Tex.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  mini- 
mum maintenance  strengths  of  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  memorial  signed  by  James  H.  Borland. 
Jr..  and  11  other  students  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  remonstrating  against  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  education;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

-iThe  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1720  A  bill  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy  peo- 
ples and  to  promote  economic  development 
In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  (Rept. 
No.  290). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  S.  Estes.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Upper  Volta; 

John  S.  Badeau,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic;  and 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Yemen. 


EXECUTI^TE    REPORT    OF    COMMIT- 
TEE ON   COMMERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Howard  V. 
Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  I 
submit  a  report  'Ex  Rept.  No.  7»  there- 
on. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], and  also  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
the  nomination  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Hawaii  (by  request)  : 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  relative  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1978  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon cfirriers  by  water  m  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to 
the  C-ommlttee  on  Commerce      ^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1979.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Archie  C. 
Flsk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ELLENDER   i  by  request): 
S.  1980.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ■WTLLEY  (for  hlniself  and  Mr 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  oi  Mr  Wiley  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1982.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sherm.-in 
Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  prohibiting  automobile  manufacturers 
from  engaging  in  the  businesses  of  financing 
and  Insuring  automobiles  purchased  by  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT  i  by  request)  : 
S.  1983.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy,   security,    and    general    welfare    of    the 
United    States    by    assisting    peoples    of    the 
world   In   their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
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socIaI  development  and  Internal  and  exter- 
nal Bectuity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PuLiaicHX  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 

By   Mr.    BIBLE    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Bkall) : 

3.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  Dts- 
u-lct  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
IXstrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ER^^N : 

S  J  Res  96.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  EaviN  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PROPOSED    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A 
WHITE  FLEET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  'for  him.=;elf.  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr  Carroll.  Mr. 
Casi  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Encle.  Mr 
Gruening.  Mr.  Hart,  "Sir.  Hartke,  Mr 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr  Keating,  Mr. 
KETAtrvER,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGek, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr  Moss,  Mr  Muskie.  Mr. 
P.ASTORE.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr  Randolph, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Yottng  of 
Ohio,  Mrs  Neuberger,  Mr  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  C.\peh.\rT'  sub- 
mitted the  foUowing  resolution  'S  Res. 
154) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  In  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  consistent  with  the  Ir  ws  of  the  United 
States,  he  should  take  such  action  as  may 
be  required  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
a  White  Fleet  destined  and  equipped  i  1  i  to 
render  prompt  emergency  aid  and  assistance 
to  p>eople8  of  the  coastal  regions  of  other 
nations  upon  the  occurrence  uf  famine  epi- 
demic disease,  earthquake,  flood,  hurricane, 
or  other  disaster;  and  ( 2 »  to  ca.-ry  out  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  on  a  continuing 
b  isia  In  the  developing  nations  of  the  world, 
bi  Such  fleet  should  be  establi.'ihed 
through  the  restoration  to  active  service  and 
the  equipment  of  suitable  vessels  nf  t^e 
United  States  now  mothballed  In  stnrnee. 
such  vessels  to  be  operated  by  appropriate 
nonprofit,  private,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  devoted  to  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  and  assistance  to  re- 
lieve human  suflerln^ 

(ct  The  vessels  of  such  fleet  should  be 
suitably  Identified  to  pr  K-laim  their  peaceful 
and  beneficent  purposes 

I  d  I  Fuel  and  operational  supplies,  port, 
repair,  and  navigational  facilities  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world  should 
be  made  available  to  such  vessels  In  sup- 
port of  their  activities 

le)  SthtiIus  food  commodities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
lief of  hunger,  and  for  fuml.-^hlng  medical 
and  other  supplies  required  for  the  use  of 
the  White  Fleet 

if  I  The  cooperation  of  private  chari'ab.e 
organizations  of  the  United  States  should 
be  uttUzed  for  the  fumiahLn?  of  clothmg 
a£id  other  relief  supplies  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  Inhabitants  of  regions  to 
which  task  groups  of  the  fieet  may  be  di- 
rected. 


AMENDMENT  OF   ORGANTC  ACT  OF 
GUAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr,  President. 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  tlie  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  to  provide  for  election  of 
certain  members  uf  the  territorial  let;is- 
lature  by  districts  and  to  as.sure  minority 
representation  in  that  body 

Introduction  of  this  proposed  le^risla- 
tion  was  requested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Territorial  Party  of  Guam.  Carlos  P. 
Taitano.  The  Territorial  Party  is  the 
minority  party  of  the  island,  since  the 
other  local  political  party  there,  the 
Popular  Party,  won  all  21  of  the  seau 
in  the  Guamanian  Legislature  in  last  No- 
vember s  elections.  Under  the  present 
oreanic  act.  which  we  passed  in  1950, 
all  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected 
at  large. 

When  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  I  made  an  o£Bcial 
inspection  trip  to  Guam,  last  November, 
we  met  with  leaders  of  the  Territorial 
Party,  as  well  as  with  tho.se  of  the  Popu- 
lar Party.  I  believe  that  legislation 
aior.a;  the  lines  of  this  bill  would  have 
the  support  of  a  substantial  number  of 
the  people  of  Guam. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  local  politics  in  Guam  to  form  a 
conviction  that  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  necessarily  desirable  legislation. 
Certainly,  the  imposition,  from  Wash- 
ington, of  minority  representation  in 
the  legislature  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  final  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  Congress. 

However,  since  the  people  of  Guam, 
who  are  loyal,  devoted  American  citizens, 
do  not  have  any  official  representation 
here  in  the  National  Capital,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  in  order  that  the  sltun- 
uon  may  be  clarified  by  authoritative 
expressions  of  views  on  specific  proiX)sals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  an  acctjmpanymc  explanation  of  its 
provL<;ion.s  be  !_-nnt.fd  at  this  point  in  the 

CONCrESSIONM.  RE''0RD. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  of  explanation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1977)  to  amend  section  10 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  relative  to 
the  legislative  branch,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (48  U.S.C. 
sec,  1423)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  10,  (a)  The  legislative  power  of 
Guam,  except  as  otherwise  prcivlded  in  this 
Act,  shall  be  vested  In  a  iei?lslature,  con- 
sisting of  one  house,  to  be  designated  as  the 
'Guam  Legislature,'  herein  referred  to  as  the 
Legislature,  General  elections  to  the  Legis- 
lature shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  M  nday  in  November,  biennially  in 
even   numbered   years 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  second  Monday  in 
January  1963.  the  Legtslatxire  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  members.  The  Terri- 
tory of  Guam  is  hereby  divided  Into  six 
legislative  districts,   hereinafter   referred    to. 


which  dUtrlcU  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing municipal  districts  and  villages  as 
constituted  and  exlstlns?  under  the  laws  of 
Guam  on  January   1,   1961: 

"First  District  Comprising  the  village  Of 
Tamunlng  and  the   municipality  of  Dcdedo; 

"Second  District;  Comprising  the  munic- 
ipalities of  Barrlgada,  Mangllao.  and  Yigo; 

"Third  District:  Comprising  the  munici- 
palities of  Agana  and  Asan,  Agana  Heights 
and  Mongmong,  Toto.  Malte: 

Fourth  District:  Comprising  the  munici- 
pality of  Slnajana  (Slnajana  Village),  and 
Chalan  Pago  and  Ordot; 

"Fifth  District:  Comprising  the  munici- 
palities of  Pltl,  Agat,  Umatac,  and  Santa 
Rita;   and 

Sixth  District:  Comprising  the  municipal- 
ities of  Yona,  Talofofo.  Inarajan.  and  Merlzo. 

"Two  members  shall  be  elected  by  Uie 
qualified  electors  of  each  of  the  six  legisla- 
tive districts.  The  other  nine  members  shall 
be  members  at  large  and  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  Guam  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  as  a  whole:  Provided,  That 
In  the  election  of  the  members  at  large,  each 
elector  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  four 
candidates,  and  the  nine  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes  shail  be 
declared  elected. 

"(c)  Party  nominations  for  members  of  a 
legislative  district  shall  be  made  In  such 
district  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof  who 
are  members  of  the  political  party  making 
such  nomination  and  shall  be  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  provide ; 
Provided,  That  until  the  legislature  shall 
otherwlie  provide  such  nominations  shall  be 
made  by  caucus.  Indejsendent  candidates 
for  members  of  a  district,  may  be  nominated 
by  individual  petitions  signed  by  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  dis- 
trict, which  electors  shall  certify  therein  that 
they  have  not  supported  or  participated  In 
this  selection  or  nomination  of  another 
candidate  for  such  office.  Party  nomination 
fo.  members  at  large  shall  be  made  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  Guam  who  are  members 
of  the  political  party  making  such  nomina- 
tion and  shall  be  made  In  such  a  manner 
as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  provide.  Pro- 
rided.  That  until  the  legislature  shall  other- 
wise provide  such  nominations  shall  be  made 
by  caucus.  Independent  candidates  for 
members  at  large  shall  be  nominated  by 
petition  signed  by  at-  least  fifty  qualified 
electors  of  Guam,  which  electors  shall  certify 
therein  that  they  have  not  supported  or 
participated  In  the  selection  or  nomination 
of  any  candidate  for  a  member  at  large.  The 
order  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  upon 
the  ballot  for  members  at  large  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot  among  the  candidates.  The 
Governor  of  Guam,  or  his  designee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  draw  for  a  candidate  who  does 
not  appear  In  person  or  by  authorized  rep- 
resentative at  the  drawing  of  lots. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  for  t-wo  years  and 
shall  comimence  on  the  second  Monday  In 
January  following  his  election. 

The  statement  of  explanation  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii  is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Explanation  or  Pboposxd  Bo-l 
To  Amknd  Section  10  or  the  Osganic  Act 
or  Guam  Rilating  to  the  Election  or 
Members  of  the  Lxcislatuhx 

Presently  section  11  of  the  Orgnnlc  Act  of 
Guam  (48  U.S.C.  1423;  84  Stat.  387)  pro- 
vides for  the  election  at  large  from  the  island 
as  a  whole  of  the  21  members  of  the  uni- 
cameral legislature. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  two  es- 
sential points  (1)  That  each  area  or  dis- 
trict be  represented  In  the  legislature,  and 
(2)  that  there  should  be.  In  any  e^ent,  mi- 
nority representation 

1.  Represent* tlon  by  districts  The  pro- 
posed bin  establishes  six  legislative  dis- 
tricts.    Two  members   will   be   elected   from 
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each  district  and  nine  from  the  Island  at 
large  The  six  districts  are  comprised  of 
municipal  districts,  villages,  and  areas  which 
are  well  defined  by  the  laws  of  Guam  (sec. 
15001  1,  Government  Code  of  Guam,  1966 
supplement). 

The  attached  map  of  Guam  shows  thie  pro- 
posed legislative  districts  and  contains  In- 
formation showing  the  numt>er  of  perma- 
nent residents  In  each  of  the  municipalities 
and  villages,  the  number  of  eligible  voters 
In  1960.  the  number  of  votes  cast  In  the 
1960  general  election,  and  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  1960  census  It  wUl  be  noted 
that  some  villages,  populatlonwlse,  are  much 
larger  than  others  For  Instance,  Santa  Rita 
has  a  population  of  12.126  persons,  of  which 
only  1.814  are  permanent  residents,  with  619 
eligible  voters  who  cast  a  total  of  519  votes 
In  the  1960  election  In  this  connection.  It 
must  be  realized  that  there  are  large  Navy 
Installations  In  the  Santa  Rita  municipality 
which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons over  and  above  the  permanent  resi- 
dents. The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Ylgo, 
which  Is  the  municipality  wherein  Ander- 
sen Air  Force  Base  is  located.  This  same  sit- 
uation exists  In  other  areas  and  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  legislative  districts  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  permanent  resi- 
dents and  eligible  voters  Instead  of  popula- 
tion, since  the  military  personnel  and  their 
dependenU  do  not  participate  In  our  local 
elections 

The  21  members  of  the  present  sixth  Guam 
Legislature  are  from  13  municipalities  or 
villages,  leaving  6  municipalities  or  villages, 
with  a  total  permanent  resident  population 
of  9.643  without  representation  In  the  legis- 
lature In  the  1960  general  elections  in  some 
areas  candidates  of  the  minority  pwirty  (Ter- 
ritorial) received  more  votes  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  (Popular),  but 
under  the  present  law  the  majority  of  the 
people  In  these  particular  areas  are  now  with- 
out representation  Thus,  the  Popular  Party 
candidate,  while  rejected  In  his  home  area, 
was  nevertheless  elected  because  of  his 
party's  strength   In  other  areas 

2.  Minority  representation:  The  proposed 
bill  provides  for  minority  representation  by 
limiting.  In  the  election  of  the  nine  members 
at  large,  each  elector  to  voting  for  only  four 
candidates  Thus,  a  political  party  can  elect 
the  12  members  from  the  6  legislative  dis- 
tricts and  4  members  at  large,  thereby 
giving  the  party  16  members  This  number 
would  give  that  party  complete  control  since 
only  14  votes  are  necessary  to  override  a 
Governor's  veto  of  any  bill.  Likewise,  It  will 
provide  for  minority  party  representation 
which  Is  an  absolute  necessity  In  a 
democracy. 

In  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  now  the  Sixth 
Guam  Legislature,  the  entire  membership  has 
been  composed  of  members  from  one  party. 
In  the  sixth  legislature,  elected  In  November 
1960,  the  Popular  Party  received  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Thus, 
about  40  percent  of  the  people  of  Guam  have 
no  representation  in  the  legislature  and  no 
one  to  express  the  views  of  the  minority. 

To  Insure  a  minority  representation,  the 
proposed  bill  follows  the  general  plan  and 
method  as  was  used  In  electing  the  members 
of  the  legislature  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  the  method  as  was  used 
In  the  constitution  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  the  only 
two  organized  unincorporated  territories  of 
the  United  States.  Congress,  on  July  22, 
1954,  established  such  a  precedent  In  the 
election  of  members  at  large  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  since  the  problems  in  Guam  are 
comparable  to  those  In  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
this  regard,  the  same  method  should  be 
followed. 


The  Congress  in  revising  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands' organic  act  provided  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  com- 
posed of  11  members.  2  senators  to  be  elected 
from  the  district  of  St,  Thomas.  2  from 
the  district  of  St.  Croix,  and  1  from  the 
district  of  St.  John.  The  other  six  Senators 
are  to  be  elected  from  the  three  islands  at 
large,  but  that  each  elector  or  voter  would 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  only  two  of  the  six 
senators  to  be  elected  at  large.  The  six 
candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  m  the  election  for  senators  at  large 
would   be  elected. 

A  limitation  on  the  numt)er  of  candidates 
that  an  elector  could  vote  for  Is  the  only 
known  and  sure  method  by  which  there 
would  be  a  guaranteed  minority  representa- 
tion In  the  legislature  This  Idea  Is  so  ably 
expressed  In  Senate  Report  1271  of  the  83d 
Congress.  2d  session,  dated  April  29,  1954, 
wherein  It  Is  stated: 

"In  elections  of  representatives  at  large, 
however,  each  Virgin  Island  voter  would  vote 
for  more  than  two  such  representatives. 
This  limitation  Is  of  very  great  Importance 
la  guaranteeing  some  representation  to  the 
principal  minority  groups  residing  In  the 
Islands  and  in  balancing  the  geographical 
representation  of  the  legislature.  By  re- 
stricting the  number  of  representatives  at 
large  for  whom  an  elector  can  vote  to  two. 
sizable  minorities  would  be  given  some  as- 
surance of  having  representation  In  the  leg- 
islature and  consequently  of  ha\'4ng  a  voice 
In  the  affairs  of  the  territorial  government. 
Furthermore,  the  voters  of  St.  Croix  and  St. 
John  would  be  protected  from  being  in- 
evitably outvoted  by  the  electors  of  the  more 
populous  St.  Thomas." 

This  same  principle  was  followed  In  gen- 
eral by  the  constitutional  convention  which 
drafted  the  constitution  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  This  constitution 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  'in  the  na- 
ture of  compact"  so  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  could  organize  their  own  gov- 
ernment. (See  PL.  600,  Slst  Cong.  (48 
use.  731b;  64  Stat.  319)  ).  In  article  HI  of 
the  constitution,  It  was  provided  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
composed  of  two  houses;  a  senate  with  27 
senators  and  a  house  of  representatives  with 
61  representatives.  The  Island  was  divided 
into  8  senatorial  districts  each  electing  2 
senators  and  40  representative  districts  each 
electing  1  representative.  In  addition,  11 
senators  and  11  representatives  are  elected 
at  large.  However,  no  elector  may  vote  for 
more  than  one  candidate  for  senator  and  one 
candidate  for  representative  to  be  elected  at 
large.  The  constitution  through  a  rather 
comnllcated  and  detailed  process  further 
provided.  In  order  to  Insure  minority  repre- 
sentation, the  total  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislature  may  be 
Increased  so  that  the  minority  party  or  par- 
ties, in  any  event,  will  have  a  minimum  of  9 
senators  and  17  representatives.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  was  made  for  proportionate 
representation  of  this  number  If  there  Is 
more  than  one  minority  party. 

The  Congress  approved  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
constitution  on  July  3,  1952,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion (66  Stat.  327 1.  In  so  doing,  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  President  found  It  to 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  July  3,  1950.  and  the  US  Constitution. 
However,  the  Congress  did  direct  certain 
changes  but  fully  concurred  with  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  article  III  which  provided 
for  the  legislature  and  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  Its  members. 

Since  the  Congress  had  dealt  with  this 
problem  as  It  pertains  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  since  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  likewise 
felt  It  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for 
minority  representation  In  which  position 
the  Congress  concurred.  It  appears  advisable 
to  follow  the  precedent  that  had  heretofore 
been  established  and  which  the  Congress  In 


iti  wisdom  had  found  to  be  most  practical 
in  assuring  minority  representations  in  the 
legislature 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  202' c   OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr  BARTLETT,  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  202 ic>  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  include  transfer,  col- 
lection, or  delivery  service  by  motor  ve- 
hicle within  tenninal  areas  incidental  to 
interstate  transportation  by  common 
carrier  by  water  subject  to  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act,  1933. 

Advancements  in  the  methods  of 
transporting  goods  by  water,  principally 
through  containerization,  have  necessi- 
tated closer  coordination  between  line- 
haul  water  carriers  and  local  drayage 
carriers  handling  their  traffic  within 
port  areas.  Motor  transportation  within 
terminal  areas  of  transfer,  collection,  or 
delivery  is  exempt  under  section  202 <c). 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  from  certifi- 
cation and  rate  regulation  under  part  II 
of  that  act,  if  performed  by  or  for  rail- 
roads, water  carriers,  or  freight  forward- 
ers subject  to  parts  I.  III.  and  IV  of  that 
act.  Such  terminal  area  motor  trans- 
portation .3  regulated  under  the  statu- 
tory provisions  applicable  to  the  line- 
haul  transportation,  of  which  it  is  an 
incidental  part.  This  is  done  pursuant  to 
longstanding  congressional  policy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held,  in  Consolidated  Freightways.  Inc., 
Extension,  Seattle.  Wash.  (74  M  C.C. 
593  (1958>).  that  this  exemption 
under  section  202(c^  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  does  not  apply  to  motor 
transportation  in  terminal  areas  inci- 
dental to  line-haul  water  transportation 
between  Seattle.  Wash  .  and  Alaska,  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  the 
Intercoa.stal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  The 
Commission  said  its  decision  is  highly 
technical,  and  probably  undesirable 
from  a  regulatory-  standpoint.  It  com- 
mented that  the  remedy  appears  to  lie 
in  additional  legislation. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  ac- 
cepted for  many  years  water-carrier  tar- 
iffs applicable  to  offshore  domestic  trades 
which  name  single  factor  rates,  including 
pickup  and  delivery  service  by  motor  ve- 
hicle. Some  confusion  ha^  arisen  with 
respect  t-o  the  status  of  termiiial  area 
transfer,  collection,  and  delivery  service 
by  motor  transportation  conducted  by 
or  for  interstate  water  earners  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  In  or- 
der to  clarify  that  the  same  congressional 
policy  applies  to  such  activities  within 
terminal  areas,  incidental  to  line-haul 
carriers  in  interstate  commerce  ret:ulated 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  as  now 
applies  under  section  202<c>.  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  rail  and  water  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  regulated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sec- 
tion 202'c>  of  that  act  should  be 
amended.  This  amendment  can  be  ac- 
complished by  merely  inserting  refer- 
ences in  section  202  c  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 
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A  provision  should  also  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 202 1 c>  confirming  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  determine  and 
prescribe  the  limits  of  the  terminal  areas 
to  which  the  exemption  in  section  202'c> 
will  be  applicable  in  various  situations. 
This  will  eliminate  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  which  agency  has  juiisdiction 
over  this  important  question. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  exemption 
in  section  202* c^  should  be  limited  to 
transportation  between  the  48  contiguous 
States  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  should  not  also 
apply  to  water  transportation  between 
the  first  48  States  and  the  2  new  off- 
shore States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

The  same  considerations  which  justify 
section  202 '  c  i  in  its  present  form  with 
respect  to  line-haul  carriers  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  require  ex- 
tension of  the  exemption  to  Ime-haul 
carriers  subject  to  the  two  shipping  acts. 
These  considerations  and  the  form  of  the 
proposed  amendment  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1978'  to  amend  section 
202fci  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  partial  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  part  IT  of  such  act  of  ter- 
minal area  motor  carrier  operations  per- 
formed by  or  for  common  carriers  by 
water  in  interstate  commerce  subject  to 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  and  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  introduced 
by  Mr.  B.\rtlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   ICE    AGE    NA- 
TIONAL PARK  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WTLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Froxmire':  and  myself,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Ice  Age  National  Park  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  a  wide  range  of  glacially 
created  moraines 

The  geoloRical.  scientific,  historical, 
and  scenic  significance  of  these  forma- 
tions— including  hills,  valleys,  rock,  sand. 
and  other  formations — sculptured  by 
glacial  action — are  unique  and  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  country.  If 
allowed  to  go  unprotected,  the  moraines 
would  deteriorate  and  ultim.ately  be  lost 
to  generations  of  the  future. 

As  proposed,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  national  park  to 
comprise,  subject  to  mutually  acceptable 
agreements  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  State  and  local  interests,  the  follow- 
ing area. 

Eastern:  Portions  of  the  Kettle  Mo- 
raine State  Forest  in  Fond  du  Lac,  She- 
boygan, Washington.  Waukesha.  JefTer- 
scn.  and  Walworth  Counties    Wis. 

Central:  Portions  of  Devils'  Lake  State 
Park  In  Sauk  County   and  nearby  areas 


in  Sauk.  Columbia.  Dane,  and  Mar- 
quette— includmg  the  John  Muir  Birtii- 
place  County  Park— Counties,  Wis 

Northwestern-  Portions  of  Interstate 
Park  in  Polk  County,  Wis.,  and  Chesago 
County.  Minn.,  and  nearby  areas. 

Connectiiiy  are.u>.  Art-as  in  Rock. 
Green,  Columbia,  Adams  Waushara. 
Portage.  Waupaca.  Maratiion  Shawano. 
Langlade,  Line  ;ln.  Oneida  Price  Taylor. 
Rusk.  Chippewa,  Washburn.  Sawyer. 
Barron.  Dunn,  and  St.  Croix  Counties, 
Wis. 

Naturally,  we  can  expect  that  serious 
questions  will  arise  to  be  resolved.  These 
include;  Should  the  areas  of  the  pro- 
posed park  be  further  limited  or  ex-  ■ 
tended?  How  would  land  areas  adjacent 
to  the  park  be  affected?  Can  adequate 
financing  be  equitably  obtained?  How 
can  the  administrative  problems  best  be 
handled? 

These,  and  related  questions,  must  be 
resolved,  both  in  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional interests. 

Following  my  previous  introduction  of 
a  similar  bill  in  the  86th  Congress,  the 
idea  was  endorsed  by  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature, newspapers,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  civic,  veterans,  service,  and  other  or- 
ganizations   throughout   the    State. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  many  conservation-minded  individ- 
uals supporting  the  project.  By  work, 
study,  and  promotion,  these  folks  have 
helped  to  establish  a  "solid  concept"  for 
the  park  as  well  as  to  inspire  public  in- 
terest, enthufiasm,  and  support.  The  bill 
will  be  a  counterpart  of  a  measure  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Henry  S. 
Rel'ss.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsii>  m  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  j  idgmtnt.  the  project — of  great 
significance  ".o  the  whole  State — war- 
rants strong  bipartisan  support. 

Annually,  millions  of  tourists  now  visit 
our  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  which 
eiicompasses  a  portion  of  these  glacially 
formed  toprs:  aphical  features.  The 
creation  of  a  park  incorporating  more 
of  the  mora.nes — particularly  areas 
otherwise  unproductive — would  be  most 
worthwhile  and  could  be  expected  to  at- 
tract more  tourists  to  visit  our  Badger 
State. 

Overall.  I  be.ieve  the  establishment  of 
an  Ice  Age  Natmnal  Park  to  preserve  the 
unique  and  significant  moraine  area 
would  be  a  real  boon  to  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred :  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  prinUxi  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1981*  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purpose's,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilfy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Pkdxmirei.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.=;.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repraentatn^s  of  the  United  States  of 
Am-'ira   m  Cor.cp'rxs  a^ser:bleci 

Sci-nf)N  1  ArTHf  RttATioN  roR  Ice  Ace  Na- 
noNAi.  Park       Iii   order   to  protect,  preserTC. 


and  Interpret  the  nationally  slgnlflcant 
values  oX  Wisconsin  continental  glaclatlon. 
Uicludlng  moralnea.  eskers,  kames,  kettle- 
boles,  drumlixis,  swamps,  lakes,  atid  other 
reminders  of  the  Ic«  Age.  In  the  National 
P.trk  System,  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  — 

(a)  to  plan  cooperatively  with  State  and 
local  governments  In  Wisconsin  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Park,  ais  hereinafter  defined,  and 

(b)  to  procure,  within  the  area  designated 
In  section  2.  by  purchase,  gift,  lease,  or 
cooperative  agreement,  such  lands  and  Inter- 
est In  lands  as  he  flnds  to  be  rich  In  scenic, 
geological  or  historical  Interest,  to  be  essen- 
tially unspoiled,  and  to  be  capable  of  effec- 
tive administration  as  a  comprehensive  unit, 
although  the  lands  need  not  be  contiguous. 
Lands  owned  by  State  or  local  governments 
may  be  Included  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  governments.  Before  any  Federal 
land  within  the  area  designated  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  park,  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministration over  such  land  shall  agree  in 
advance  to  such  transfer,  and 

(c)  to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  State  and  local  governments,  and  with 
private  persons,  for  the  continuation  of 
national  park  activities  on  adjacent  lands 
which  are  similar  in  character  to  national 
park  lands,  and 

(d)  to  provide,  by  mutual  agreement  with 
State  and  local  governments,  fully  Integrated 
Interpretive  services  to  assist  visitors  to  the 
Ice  Age  National  Park  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  national  significance  of  the 
mort  Important  glacial  and  related  phenom- 
ena, and 

(e)  to  encourage  efforts  by  private  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Ice  Age  Park  and 
Trail  Foundation,  a  Wisconsin  nonprofit 
corporation,  by  assistance  In  route  marking 
and  by  providing  trail-side  Installations  for 
public  Information  at  points  of  scientific 
Interest,  to  provide  a  traU  extending  through 
the  areas  described  In  section  2  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  Arka  or  Ic£  Agk  Nationai.  Paxk. — 
The  Ice  Age  National  Park  shall  comprise, 
subject  to  mutually  acceptable  agreements 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  State  and 
local  governmental  authorities,  the  follow- 
ing: 

<a)  EASTsaw — Portion*  of  the  Kettle  Mo- 
raine State  Forest  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Sheboy- 
gan. Washington,  Waukesha.  Jefferson  and 
Walworth   Counties.  Wisconsin. 

(b)  Ckntral. — Portions  of  Devils  Lake 
State  Park  In  Sauk  County,  and  nearby  are.as 
In  Sauk,  Columbia.  Dane  and  Uarquette 
(Including  the  John  Mulr  Birthplace  Coun- 
ty Park)    Counties.  Wisconsin. 

(c)  NOKTHWSBTWUI .^Portion*  erf  Inter- 
state Park  In  Polk  County.  Wlscooaln.  and 
Chesago  County.  Minnesota,  and  nearby 
areas. 

(d)  CONNECTTNO  akzajs — Areas  In  Bock, 
Green,  Columbia,  Adams,  Waushara.  Portage. 
Waupaca.  Marathon.  Shawano.  Langlade. 
Lincoln,  Oneida.  Price.  Taylor.  Rusk,  Chip- 
pewa, Washburn,  Sawyer,  Barron,  Dunn  and 
St.   Croix  Counties,   WlsconEln. 

Sec.  S.  When  Ice  Aox  National  Park 
Shall  Be  Bstabli.sheo  —  The  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  effectively  established 
for  purposes  of  administration  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine  that 
sufficient  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  have 
been  made  avaUable,  and  satisfactory  mu- 
tual arangements  with  State  and  local  )?ov- 
ernmental  authorities  concluded,  tor  effec- 
tive administration  as  a  national  park. 
Notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  park  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
thereafter  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  shall 
be  administered  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Au(?ust  25,  1916  (35  Stat    535K  M  amended. 
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ADDITIONAl.  FOREIGN   AID 

Mr  FULBRIGirT.  Mr  President,  I 
Introduce,  by  request.  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreit^r.  aid  bill. 

The  Pre.sident  s  principal  me.s.sage  on 
foreit;n  aid  was  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
March  22.  1961.  and  has  been  printed 
as  Hou.se  Document  No.  117  Ye.sterday 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  addre.ss  to  the 
Congress  on  urgent  national  needs,  gave 
his  reasons  for  adding  to  the  sums  pre- 
viously requested.  The  President  this 
mornii^  has  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
draft  legislation  to  carry  out  the  new 
proerams  whose  principles  he  has  pre- 
viou.'sly  exi)lained  end  justified.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  details  of  the  pro- 
grams— the  facts,  figures  and  precise 
justifications — will  not  be  available  to 
the  committees  of  Congress  until  some- 
time next  week 

Since  the  bill  w  "iich  I  am  introducing 
has  been  received  only  this  morning,  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  I 
therefore  reserve  my  right  to  oppose  any 
part  of  it.  but.  of  course.  I  shall  support 
the  President  in  thus  major  effort  to 
put  greater  vitality  and  wisdom  into  the 
oversea  assistance  programs  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  commit- 
tee will  begin  hearings  next  Wednesday, 
Maj'  31.  and  that  the  first  witness  will 
be  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

We  will  then  proceed  during  the  fol- 
lowing week— th<'  week  of  June  5 — to 
hear  other  executive  branch  witnesses. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
receive  testimony  of  public  witnesses  the 
week  of  June  12. 

Mr  Presidtnt,  I  invite  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  to  attend 
the  meeting  on  next  Wednesday,  when 
the  Secretary-  of  State  will  be  present. 
The  committee  will  welcome  their  pres- 
ence so  that  they  may  hear  the  presenta- 
tion of  Uie  administration's  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prii  ted  at  thL-^  pxjint  m  the 
Record  the  text  cf  a  letter  datrd  May  26, 
1961.  from  Pres  dent  Kennedy  to  Vice 
President  Johnson  relating  to  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mat  2«,  1961. 
Hon    I.TKDON  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wa^^hlngton.  DC. 

Dt^R  Ms.  P»estdent:  Transmitted  here- 
with f.T  consideration  by  the  Congress  Is  a 
druft  of  a  bin  whl^h  w<.uld  carry  out  the 
principal  recomm*r.dfttlon^  set  forth  In  my 
mps^aee  or.  ff>re!g-i  aid  of  March  22    1961. 

The  leglslaUon  's  drafted  to  provide  for  aid 
to  social  and  econ'mitc  developmer.t  v:nder  an 
Act  for  International  Development  and  tc 
provide  for  mllr.ary  R.«?=lsr,TJice  under  an 
International  Pea?e  and  Security  Act.  It  is 
designed  to  pmvlde  the  concepts,  the 
means,  and  the  oiftanleatlon  for  programs  of 
foreign  aid  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
decade  ahead. 

The  Act  for  International  Development 
seek.s  authorlKAt  on  for  appr-prlatlons  of 
•  I  890  billion  for  four  major  purposes: 

(a)  To  assist  und  cupport  nati'-'ns  whose 
Independence  or  (aablllty  depends  upon  such 
help  and  is  Impcrtant  to  our  own  security ; 


(b)  To  provide  for  our  share  in  certain 
programs   under    multilateral    auspices; 

(c)  To  provide  grant  assistance  tx^^  les£- 
developed  countries  primarily  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  their  human  resource;;  and 

(d)  To  establish  a  Presidential  Contin- 
gency Fund  to  meet  the  unpredictable 
exigencies  with  which  we  will  doubtless  be 
confronted   during  the   forthcoming   year. 

The    Act    for    International    Development 
also  seeks  authorization  by  the  Congi-ess  to 
make  loans,  repayable  In  U.8.  dollars,  to  pro- 
mote   the    economic    development    ol     less- 
developed  xiuntries  and  areas  with  empha- 
sis   upon    long-term    plans    and    programs 
designed  to  develop  economic  resources  and 
Increase     productive     capacities.       For     this 
purpose  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  long- 
term   authority  In   the   form  of   public   debt 
transactions    which    would    make    axailable 
for  this  purpose  $000  million   In  fiscal  year 
1962  and  »1.6  billion  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing   4    years.      Additionally,    repayments    of 
previous  foreign  loans  of  about  $300  million 
annually   would    be   made   available    for  de- 
velopment lending.     Authority  to  make  firm 
long-term  commitments  is  of  paramount  Im- 
porunce       Real    progress    In    economic    de- 
velopment   cannot    be    achieved    by    annual 
short-term    dispensations    of    aid    and    un- 
certainty as  to  future  Intentions.     To  make 
Investments       In       economic       development 
more  effective,  the  terms  and  conditions  ol 
the    Investment    should    be    related    to    the 
establishment  of  sound   long-term   develop- 
ment plans  and  the  achievement  of  specific 
targets.     While   the   methods   proposed   rep- 
resent   a   departure    from    prevlotis   patterns 
In  economic  aid  programs,  they  conform  to 
the     traditional     techniques     of     numeroua 
other  governmental  operations.    These  meth- 
ods   are    essential    to    our    new    appr:>ach    to 
development  assistance  and  to  the  effective- 
ness of  that  approach. 

The  International  Peace  and  Security  Act 
will  continue  the  program  of  military  assist- 
ance which   constitutes   an   Integral   part   of 
our  whole  security  and  defense  p<:>6iure.     It 
Is  essential  that  this  program  be  maintained 
and  continued  In   the  present  International 
climate.      Appropriations    »-lll    be   sought   to 
provide   for   the   U-S.    share    of    maintaining 
f  jrces  that  already  txiet.  ui  cumplett'  under- 
takings   Initiated    In    earlier    years,    to    give 
Increased  emphasis  to  Internal  security,  and 
to  provide  for  a  limited   and   select^?d  mod- 
ernization   of    forces    in    areas    under    par- 
ticular dureaa.     I  envisage  a  continuous  re- 
view and  assesBment  of  the  needs  for  mUltary 
assistance  around  the  world  and  continuing 
discussions    with    our    allies    and    aiisociated 
nations   to   determine   the   cxwnt    to   which 
expenditures  for  defense  can  safely  be  less- 
ened.   Such  adjustn^ents  necc*&aniy  may  not 
be  accomplished  overnight,  and.  m  Any  Ciwse, 
neither  we  nor  ovir  allies  can  afford  a  relaxa- 
tion In  the  maintenance  o.'  an  effective  col- 
lective deterrent  to  armed  aggression.     The 
Increasing  problems  of  Internal  security  with 
which  we  are  confronted  reflect  an  expanded 
utilization  of  the  technique  of  Indirect  sub- 
version which  demands  new  and  more  vlgnr- 
ous  count ennea5'jre?  If   the  spread  of  Inter- 
national communism  Is  to  be  prever  ted      As- 
sisting   developing    countries    to    create    and 
maintain    an    environment    of    seninty    and 
stability  Is  essentl.il  to  their  more  rapid  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  propres.'^ 

The  achievement  of  our  p>als  requires  ef- 
fective organizational  arrangements  to  ex- 
ecute these  programs  In  this  regard,  sec- 
tion 604  c.f  the  Mutual  Security  Mx  of  1960 
placed  two  requirement,";  upon  the  Presi- 
dent ( 1 )  To  have  a  study  mnde  of  the  func- 
tlon."i  of  and  the  defree  of  coordination 
amone  agencies  eneaged  In  foreign  economic 
ftctlvineg  with  a  view  to  providing  the  mcwt 
effective  means  for  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  U.8.  foreign  economic   j>ol- 


icles  and  (2)  to  Include  In  his  presentation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1962  mutual  security  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations resulting  f.'om  that  study 

To  fulfill  the  first  requl-'ement,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  conducted  a  study  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation and  prepared  a  descriptive  and  analyt- 
ical staff  report.  That  report  and  the  results 
of  studies  Initiated  by  this  admlnlstraUon 
have  been  available  to  executive  branch  ofH- 
clals  concerned  with  foreign  economic  affairs. 
The  recommendations  which  follow  consti- 
tute my  response  to  the  second  requirement. 
My  decisions  on  foreign  affairs  organiza- 
tion are  predicated  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

First  Authority  for  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties which  advance  otir  foreign  poUcy  ob- 
jectives should  be  vested  in  the  President  or 
other  officials  primarily  concerned  with  for- 
eign affairs. 

Second.  International  activities  of  domes- 
tic agencies  should  be  clearly  either  (I) 
necessary  extensions  of  their  normal  do- 
mestic missions  or  (11)  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  and  in  support  of  programs  and  objectives 
of  the  appropriate  foreign  affairs  agencies 

These  guidelines  are  partlcuL^rly  lmp<3rtant 
for  our  foreign  development  assistance  pro- 
gram. Domestic  agencies  can  and  shculd 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  and  I  will  expect  Uie 
foreign  affairs  agencies  to  make  maximum 
use  of  their  resources,  skills,  and  experience. 
My  proposals  for  the  organization  and  co- 
ordination of  foreign  aid  are  based  also  on 
the  concepts  and  principles  set  forth  In  my 
March  22  message  to  the  Congress — specifical- 
ly, the  critical  necessity  for  unified  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  foreign  deveicpmeut 
assistance  activities  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  Integrated  country  plans.  Tliese 
proposals  will  be  put  Into  effect  by  appro- 
priate executive  action. 

rORElGN    ASSTSTANCi:    PSOGRAMS 

Responsibility  and  authority  for  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  the  foreign  develop- 
ment aid  programs  will  be  assigned  to  a 
single  agency — the  Agency  for  International 
Development — within  the  Department  of 
State.  It  will  replace  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  which  will  be  abt  lished. 
The  new  Agency,  AID.  will  be  headed  tr  an 
Administrator  of  Under  Secretary  rank  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Pre5ldent.  The  interna!  organisa- 
tion of  AID  will  be  geographically  fcx-used  to 
give  operational  meaning  to  the  country  plan 
concept.  Thus,  the  line  authority  will  run 
from  the  Administrator  to  the  Assistant 
Admlnistrr.tors  heading  four  regional  bu- 
reaus and  through  the  .^mb.<lssado^s  to  the 
Chiefs  of  AID  missions  t  verseas  Th.e  four 
Assistant  Administrators  w'l!  be  equal  In 
rank  to  tlie  eeoeraphlcal  Assiftant  Secretaries 
of  State  and  w:".l  work  closely  with  them 

The  proposed  rank  of  the  AID  Adminis- 
trator and  the  relationship  between  AID  and 
other  elements  of  the  Department  of  State 
highlight  a  fundamental  fact:  Economic 
development  assistance  can  no  longer  be 
subordinated  to.  or  viewed  simply  as  a  con- 
venient tool  for  meeting  short-run  polit- 
ical objectives.  This  Is  a  situauon  we  can 
ill  afford  when  long-range,  self -sustained 
economic  growth  of  less-developed  nations 
Is  our  goal.  Development  assistance,  there- 
fore, must — and  shall— take  Its  place  as  a 
full  partner  In  the  complex  of  foreign  policy. 
The  new  agency  will  develop  the  full 
potential  of  the  use  of  agricultural  com- 
modities as  an  Instrument  of  development 
assl5tance.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  its  active  role  in  respect  to 
commodity  availability,  the  disposal  of  sur- 
p:u6  stocks,  international  marketing,  and 
the    relationship    of    domestic    agricultural 
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production  to  world  food  needs  In  view  of 
the  interrelationship  of  domestic  agricultural 
products  and  their  use  for  foreign  policy 
purposes.  I  shall  rely  on  the  Director  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  Mr  George  Mc- 
Govern.  to  advise  me  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  for  the  constructive  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
the  overall  coordination  of  the  program 

The  Peace  Corps,  too.  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance in  our  mternation.Tl  development 
efforts  It  will  continue  as  an  agency  within 
the  Department  of  State,  and  its  Director 
will  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  The  Secretary  of  State  will  es- 
tablish arrangements  to  assure  that  Peace 
Corps  activities  are  consistent  and  compat- 
ible with  the  country  development  assist- 
ance plans  These  arrangements  will  assure 
that  the  Peace  Corps  actr.ities  and  AID  pro- 
grams are  brought  into  close  relation  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  separate  iden- 
tity and  the  unique  role  and  mission  of  the 
Peace   Corps 

The  principal  assignments  of  authority  for 
the  administration  of  military  assistance  are 
satisfactory  and  will  remain  unchanged  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  approved  programs  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  military  assistance 
should  clearly  serve  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  provides  con- 
tinuous supervision  .ind  generil  direction  of 
the  program,  including  the  determination  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  a  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  of  that  program. 

TR.ADE     .MD      AND    FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

The  self-help  efforts  of  less-developed  na- 
tions, together  with  coordinated  external 
Sissistance  from  economically  advanced  na- 
tions, must  be  coupled  with  a  constructive 
approach  m  dealing  with  international  com- 
modity problems  and  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional trade.  Each  of  these  approaches  Is 
needed  if  the  goals  of  economic  growth  and 
stability  are   to  be  reached 

The  relationship  of  trade,  aid.  and  other 
aspects  of  foreign  economic  policies  Involve 
the  Interests  of  many  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, particularly  when  both  foreign  and 
domestic  economic  considerations  are  an 
issue.  It  is.  therefore,  essential  that  inter- 
agency consultation  and  coordination  be  as 
meaningful  and  productive  as  possible  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  become  the  focal 
point  of  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  foreign  economic  p>ollcies.  With  these 
requirements  m  mmd.  I  abolished  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  which  had 
been  chaired  by  .^  special  assistant  to  the 
President.  I  have  assigned  the  functions 
of  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  shall  expect  him — in  facilitating  executive 
branch  coordination — to  choose  whatever 
mechanisms  he  finds  appropriate,  including 
the  formation  of  Interagency  working  groups. 
This  assignment  will  stre.igthen  the  affirma- 
tive leadership  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  development  and  Integration  of  for- 
eign economic  policies.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  views  of  agencies  concerned 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  matters 
early  and  fully. 

ROLE    OF    CHIEFS    OF    U  S      DIPLOM.ATIC    MISSIONS 

The  Ambassador,  as  representative  of  the 
President  and  acting  on  his  behalf,  bears 
ultimate  responsibility  for  activities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  to  which  he 
is  ."accredited  His  authority  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  major  responsibilities. 
Presidenti.il  action  has  already  been  taken 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  our  Ambassadors, 
and  further  executive  action  Is  being  under- 
taken to  clarify  their  responsibility  and 
authority. 

In    light    of    the    above    recommendations 
and    in    the    earnest    hope    and    expectation 


that  the  United  States  will  meet  its  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities  In  this  decade  of 
development  in  a  forthright.  afTlrmatlve 
manner  which  can  engender  the  respect  and 
cooperation  of  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. I  urge  the  early  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  legislative  proposal. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  F    Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S  1983 »  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Ftjlbricht  'by  request*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


PROPOSED  .AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution, together  with  a  statement  in  con- 
nection with  it,  be  piinted  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  96)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hov-ie  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled  {tico-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  prop>osed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

"The  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  abolished.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  moat 
nvimerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  Con- 
gress shall  determine  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion, which  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the    United    States.     Until    otherwise    deter- 


mined by  the  Congress,  such  election  shall 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  of  the  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  regular  term  of  the 
President  is  to  begin.  Each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  such.  State  may  be 
entitled  In  the  Congress. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct, 
the    official    custodian    ol    the    election    re- 
turns   of    each    State    shall    make    distinct 
lists    of    all    persons    for    whom    votes    were 
cast    for    President,   and   of    all    persons    for 
whom    votes    were    cast    for    Vice    President, 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  the  total  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  State   for   all   persons 
for    President,    and    the    total    vote    of    the 
electors  of  the  State  for  all  persona  for  Vice 
President,    which    lists    he    shall    sign    and 
certify   and    transmit   sealed  to   the  seat  of 
the   Government   of    the    United    States,   di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate.     On 
the  6th  day  of  January  following  the  elec- 
tion,  unless  the   Congress   by   law   appoints 
a    different    day    not    earlier    than    the    4th 
day    of    January    and    not    later    than    the 
10th   day   of   January,   the   President   of    the 
Senate   shall   In   the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  open  all  cer- 
tificates and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
Each  person   for  whom  votes  were  cast   for 
President    In    any    State    shall    be    credited 
with  such  proportion  of  the  electoral  votes 
thereof  for  President  as  he  received  of   the 
total  vote  of  the  electors  therein  for  Presi- 
dent, and  each  person  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  Vice  President  In  any  State  shall  be 
credited   with  such  proportion  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  thereof  for  Vice  President  as  he 
received    of    the    total    vote    of    the    electors 
therein  for  Vice  President.     In  making  the 
computation,    fractional   numbers  leas   than 
one    one-thousandth    shall    be    disregarded 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be  Presi- 
dent.   If    such    number    Is    at    least    40    per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  such  elec- 
toral votes.     If  no  person  has  at  least  40  per 
centum   of    the    whole   number   of   electoral 
votes,    then    from    the    persons    having    the 
highest    numbers    not    exceeding    three    on 
the    list    of    those    receiving    electoral    votea 
for  President,  the  House  of  Representative* 
shall    choose    immediately,    by    ballot,    the 
President.     In    choosing    the   President    the 
votes   shall    be   taken    by    States,    the   repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote 
A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a   member  or  members  from   two- thirds  of 
the  States  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     The  person 
having    the    greatest    number    of    electoral 
votea  for   Vice  President   shall   be   the   Vice 
President.  If  such  number  Is  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  such  elec- 
toral   votes;    and    If    no   person   has   at   least 
40  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
toral  votes,   then   from   the   persons  having 
the    two    highest    numbers    on    the    list    of 
those  receiving  electoral  votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    A    quorum    for    this    purjjose    shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the   whole  number 
of   Senators,   and   a   majority   of    the    whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     No 
person    constitutionally    Ineligible    for    the 
Office  of  President  shall   be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  1.  2,  and  3  of  sec- 
tion 1,  article  11.  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  are  hereby  repealed 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  tenth  day  of  February  following  Its  rati- 
fication. 

"Sic  4  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless    It    shall    have    been    ratified    as    an 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fotir-.hs  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  th«'  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the  Slates  by  the  Congress." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ervin 
The  proposed  amendment  la  the  same 
In  subsunce  as  the  so-called  Lodge-Gossett 
amendment,  which  has  been  Introduced  In 
this  Congress  by  Senator  Ketauver  (SJ.  Res. 
17),  Senator  Dodd  (S.J.  Res.  4).  and  others, 
with   the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Both  the  proposed  amendment  and  the 
Lodge-Gossett  amendment  provide  that 
voters  In  presidential  elections  in  any  State 
shall  have  the  same  (juaUfic*itlons  as  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  In  addition.  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  the  places  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections  shall  be 
delermUied  in  each  Stale  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  This  U 
Identical  with  the  provision  contained  In 
article  I.  section  4.  cf  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives The  Lcxlge-Gossett  amendment 
was  silent  on  the  matter  of  places  and 
manner. 

3.  Under  the  Constitution  ( amendment 
XII »  the  House  of  Representatives  elects  a 
President  where  no  i^andldate  has  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  For  this  purpose  the 
vote  Is  Uken  by  States,  the  delegation  from 
each  State  having  cne  vote,  and  a  majority 
of  the  States  being  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Under  the  Lodge-CT<J«8ett  amendment  where 
no  candidate  recelvi-s  40  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  the  House  and  Senate  acting 
Jointly  will  elect  the  President  Each  Mem- 
ber would  have  one  vote  and  the  election  of 
the  President  would  be  by  majority  vote  of 
the  combined  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

The  proposed  amendment  ( although  It 
changes  the  majorli  y  requirement  to  40  per- 
cent) retains  the  piesent  method  of  election 
of  the  President  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  the  vo*e  being  taken  by  States. 

3  The  Lodge-Gossett  amendment  likewise 
provides  that  wheie  no  candidate  for  Vice 
President  receives  40  percent  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  House  ard  Senate  would  elect  the 
Vice  President  in  the  same  way  as  provided 
for  the  President. 

The  projKwed  amendment  would  retain 
the  present  method  of  election  by  the 
Senate. 


CAUTION  AND  DELIBERATION  ON 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  APPROVAL 
OF  RAILROAD  MERGERS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  RESO- 
LLmON 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  19,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Moss.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
McCarthy.  Burdick.  Bartlett.  Bible. 
Carroll.  McGee.  McNamara.  Jackson, 
Chvrch,  Kefauver.  Neuberger.  and  Can- 
non were  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  150  i  urging  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act 
with  extreme  caution  and  full  delibera- 
tion on  applications  for  approval  of  rail- 
road mergers  in  order  to  afford  Congress 
time  to  review  the  problems  arising  from 
the  railroad  merger  movement,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  May  19,  1961. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 
V  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OF  1949.  AS  AMENDED  -ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  2.'!.  and  May  25.  1961.  the 
names  of  Senatois  Hart,  Proxmire.  Dodd, 
Clark,  Morse.  Grveninc.  Kefavvef. 
Case  of  New  Jeisey  Bart:  ett.  Miskie. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Burdick  were  added 
as  additional  ca^ponsors  of  the  bill  *.S. 
1945  >  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide. 
in  connection  with  the  employment  of 
workers  from  Mexico,  protection  for  the 
emplojTncnt  opportunities  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  Stat-es,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I  for  himself  and  other  Senators* 
on  Mav  23,  1961. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS     ON     NEW 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
dfesire  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  begin  its  hear- 
ings on  the  Presidents  new  foreif;n-aid 
procram  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday  :7iorn- 
ing.  May  31.  in  room  4221.  New  Senate 
OfBce  Buildinp  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  State,  will  be  the  committee's  first 
witness. 

Further  scheduling  of  witness<js  will 
be  announced  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing the  dates  to  be  set  for  those  who  will 
wish  to  testify  in  a  public  capacity. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  A.  Heslep.  of  Californui.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  norlhrrn  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  Frank  O.  Bell. 

George  E  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  Robert  W.  Ware. 

Joseph  S.  Ammerman.  of  Penivsylva- 
nia.  to  be  U.S  attorney,  western  di.-^tnct 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  terra  of  '<  years, 
vice  Hut)ert  I.  Teit^Ibaum  resipn(  d 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  coairmttce.  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  June  2,  1961.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  tliey  may  wish 
to  pre.seni  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ZEBULON  BAIRD  VANCE 
Mr  ER\TN  Mr  President,  or.  May 
13.  1961,  the  Honorable  Edwin  Gill.  State 
treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Zcbulon 
B.  Vance  birthplace  on  Reems  Creek 
Road,  near  WeaveniUe,  N.C.  The  ad- 
dress was  on  the  subject  "Zebulon  Balrd 


Vance— The  Man."  Zebulon  B  Vance 
served  with  great  distinction  m  this  body 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  tlus  point  \r.  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

ZrBULON  Baied  Vance- — The  Man 
(Address  by  Hon.  Edwin  Gill) 
We  are  met  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  sons  who 
was  born  here  131  years  ago.  He  was  the 
most  human  of  all  our  heroes,  and  althouph 
he  became  legendary  in  his  lifetime  and  as- 
sumed heroic  proportions  while  he  still 
walked  the  earth,  the  public  image  of  his 
greatness  has  never  obf cured  the  man 

In  this  brief  address  I  would  like  for  you 
to  examine  with  me  son.e  cf  the  charact*-r- 
istics  of  Zebulcn  B  Urd  Vance,  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  ct  ntemp<-irarle*  and  which 
have  captivated  the  imag:nat:on  t:  genera- 
tions since  his  death.  As  we  review  somt-  of 
the  highlights'  of  his  career  and  some  of 
the  facets  of  his  personality.  I  know  we  will 
sense  his  rugged  integrity,  and  that  the  na- 
ture of  his  greatness  will  become  apparent 
To  begin  with,  Zeb  Vance  suited  the  cha- 
otic, swiftly  changing  times  in  which  he 
lived  He  did  not  need  serenity  I  suspect 
that  he  would  have  been  quite  at  hor~.c  in 
those  tumultuous  days  when  Luther  and 
Calvin  shook  the  world,  or  that  he  would 
have  relished  riding  with  either  CromweU 
or  Washington.  Many  people  are  unable  to 
make  swift  adjustments.  Some  are  by  nature 
happle.st  when  things  are  tranquil  and  calm; 
but  men  like  Vance  appear  to  thrive  in  the 
midst  of  controversy  and  to  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  ordering  their  course  in  the  hour 
of  confusion  and   alarm. 

Vance  took  pride  in  being  called  a  rebel 
and  reminded  one  and  all  that  reyolutJon 
was  the  ultimate  reply  to  tyranny.  In  a 
famovis  address  made  in  Boston  to  veterans 
of  the  Union  Army  In  1886.  he  took  the  tradi- 
tional southern  position  that  the  South 
was  not  In  rebellion;  that  Confederate  sol- 
diers were,  therefore — In  a  legal  se.nse — not 
rebels.  He  argued  with  force  that  the  right 
to  secede  was  reserved  to  U^e  States  at  the 
ume  they  entered  the  Union.  But  then  he 
said:  'Do  not  mk^understand  me.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  term  'rebel'  in  the  connec- 
tion with  the  part  1  bore  in  those  events: 
neither  are  my  people.  I  am  simply  plead- 
ing for  hUtorlc,  legal  truth.  The  fair  God- 
dess of  Liberty  was  born  of  rebellion,  and 
was  baptized  In  the  blood  of  rebels.  It  is 
the  only  remedy  for  ViTong  under  absolute 
government;  In  all  aiges  it  has  been  the  last 
hop>e  of  freedom." 

Incidentally.  In  this  Boston  address,  Vance 
charged  Massachusetts  with  being  one  of 
the  Instigators  of  slave  trade  in  America, 
and  with  reforming  only  after  she  had  be- 
come wealthy  by  selling  her  human  cargo  to 
the  South.  He  also  charged  that  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  the  first  States  to  advance 
the  doctrine  of  secession — long  before  it  was 
adopted  In  the  South.  Strange  ta  si-y.  these 
indictments  were  rather  well  rece.ved  by  the 
Yankee  audience,  the  reason  undoubtedly 
oelng  that  Vance  laced  his  logic  with  wit 
and  humor. 

In  this  same  address,  in  describing  the 
hardships  of  war,  he  admitted  that  the  South 
su.Tered  from  shortages  of  both  food  and 
clothing.  In  lighter  vein,  he  pointed  out 
that  due  to  the  scarcity  of  sugar  and  coJTce. 
a  substitute  crir.k  was  made  of  parched  rye, 
sweetened  with  sorghum  molasses  "With 
a  cheerful  melancholy. "  he  said,  "thl?  was 
spoken    of    as    coffee,    In    deference    to    the 
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cuatoma  of  antiquity  "  He  made  i*  clenr, 
however,  that  during  most  of  the  war  years, 
there  wais  no  shortage  of  alcoholic  liquors 
He  said:  "Corn  whisky  and  apple  brandy 
were  both  abundant  and  cheap  If  any  of 
my  auditors  happ)ened  to  be  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  during  that  time  he  will 
doubtless  have  heartburning  recollections 
of  the  apple  brandy  he  found  there"  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  war  however.  Vance  ad- 
mit'-ed  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  grain  for 
di-stillatlon.  and  that  southern  ingenuity 
devised  alcoholic  drinks  made  from  a  variety 
of  prodvice — potatoes,  rice,  pumpkins  tur- 
nips and  from  domestic  sugarcane  called 
sorghum,  brandy  was  made  from  persimmons. 
He  declared  that  sorghum  whisky  was  more 
terrible  than  "an  army  with  banners  ' 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  the  career  of  Vance  may 
be  a  bit  bewildering.  For  Instance  he  ran 
for  office  as  a  Whig,  and  then  as  a  Know- 
Nothlng,  and  finally  as  a  Democrat.  One 
moment  he  was  an  ardent  Union  man  op- 
posed to  secession,  and  the  next  he  was  a 
secessionist,  pledging  his  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
federacy. And  for  those  concerned  with  do- 
mestic affairs.  It  is  of  Interest  that  Vance  ex- 
perienced no  great  difficulty  in  marrying  first, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  second,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Vance 
never  made  a  fetish  of  consistency,  nor  was 
he  a  victim  of  petty  prejudice  To  him  a  po- 
litical party  was  a  means  to  an  end.  and  he 
ultimately  found  in  the  Democratic  Party 
an  ideal  Instrumentality  for  the  achievement 
of  his  great  purpose.  When  Lincoln  called 
for  volunteers.  In  the  tradition  of  Lee  and 
many  other  great  and  %ooci  men.  he  knew  m 
his  heart  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
turn  his  sword  against  his  natu'e  State  And 
Vance  was  a  great  lover,  whether  the  object 
of  his  affection  was  a  woman  or  his  home 
State — and  when  did  true  love  ever  permit 
a  matter  of  creed  or  political  science  to  stand 
in  its  way? 

In  Vance  we  have  an  outgoing,  generous. 
phlegmatic  temperament,  one  that  loved  life 
and  sought  w  be  a  part  of  it 

He  was  no  Hamlet  who  debates  with  him- 
self "to  be  or  not  to  be  "  He  seemed  rather 
to  rejoice  in  the  part  he  was  t-o  play,  going 
Into  battle  with  all  his  flags  flying  Instead 
of  whispering  'to  be  or  not  to  be."  we  hear 
his  clear  and  resonant  voice  say.  "I  am." 

To  find  the  meaning  of  Vance's  career,  we 
mu.st  not  only  be  aware  of  the  chaotic  times 
in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the  man's  towering 
inteerity,  of  his  loyalty  to  his  deeply  held 
convictions.  He  was  throughout  his  entire 
life  free  from  either  cant  or  intolerance 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  honored 
Vance  more  than  any  other  man  before  or 
since  They  sent  him  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, they  sent  him  to  Congress;  three  times 
they  elected  him  Oovernor;  and  four  times 
they  elected  him  to  the  U3  Senate.  But 
it  was  a5  Governor — war  Governor — that 
Vance  Is  best  known  and  beat  remembered. 
For  it  was  during  the  war  years  that  he 
became  associated  forever  with  Lee  and 
Jackson,  with  Beauregard  and  Jeb  Stuart, 
with  Pickett  and  Pettigrew.  with  all  the 
Confederate  host;  it  was  during  this  fearful 
ani  bloody  Civil  War  that  Vance  came  closest 
to  our  people.  It  was  during  these  tragic 
years  that  he  took  on  the  elements  of  great- 
ness. It  was  as  the  leader  of  our  people  in 
that  brave  gallant,  and  desperate  houi-  that 
he  assumed  heroic  proportions  and  became 
somewhat  larger  than  life. 

Surely  no  man  has  been  Governor  in  more 
difficult  and  {lerilotis  times.  When  Vance 
took  office,  every  port  In  North  Carolina  wa.s 
In  Union  hands  except  Wilmington,  and  there 
waa  the  dally  threat  of  further  Invasion  by 
Union  soldiers  based  at  New  Bern, 

In  addition,  there  was  wholesale  resent- 
ment In  North  Carolina  against  the  p>olicy  ol 


conscription  as  adopted  and  practiced  by 
the  Richmond  government,  in  connection 
with  which  there  were  a  large  number  of 
desertions.  Although  Vance  was  loyal  to 
the  Confederate  government,  and  supported 
the  policy  of  conscription,  when  deserters 
were  arrested  and  released  upon  the  order  of 
Chief  Jxistlce  Pearson,  Vance  stoutly  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Judiciary,  and  op- 
posed the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  He  did  not  hesitate  to  exempt  from 
conscription  those  persons  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  functioning  of  civil  af- 
fairs. Vance  emerged  from  this  confused 
and  unhappy  state  of  affairs  as  an  outstand- 
ing champion  of  civil  authority  In  time  of 
war.  It  was  Vance's  boast  that  the  civil 
rights  of  his  people  were  heard  "above  the 
sound  of  cannon  fire." 

As  the  war  progressed,  there  were  shortages 
of  food,  clothing,  and  materials  of  war,  and 
it  was  then  that  Vance  launched  his  brilliant 
adventure — the  rvinning  of  the  blockade- 
by  virtue  of  which  the  economic  llfeblood 
of  the  Confederacy  flowed  through  the  port 
of  Wilmington  In  exchange  for  our  cotton. 
In  after  years,  Vance  took  great  pleasure  In 
the  success  of  this  Imaginative  enterprise 
which  was  of  such  direct  practical  benefit 
to  his  own  people  and  to  the  Confederate 
cause  in  general 

It  has  been  charged  by  sorre  that  Zeb 
Vance  never  fully  understood  the  overall 
.strategy  of  the  war  as  planned  and  executed 
by  Jefferson  Davis  and  Lee.  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  history,  it  Is  obvious  that  Ehivls  was 
tryliig  desperately  to  weld  the  Southern 
States  into  an  Indissoluble  union,  and  that 
the  southern  Governors,  including  Vance,  In 
varying  degrees,  resisted  these  policies,  look- 
ing upon  the  Confederacy  rather  as  a  loose 
combination  of  sovereign  nations.  Thus  the 
Confederacy  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  disintegration,  for  it  was  upon  the 
theory  of  States  rights  that  the  South  with- 
drew and  formed  a  new  nation,  and  It  was 
this  same  theory  that  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  southern  Governors'  opposition  to  the 
centralization  of  power  in  Richmond  If  we 
admit  that  to  some  extent  Vance  did  not 
envision  the  dire  need  for  this  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  order  to  achieve  victory,  we 
can  only  plead  in  extenuation  his  almost 
fanatical  love  and  devotion  to  his  own  State 
and  its  people 

Vance  was  the  greatest  stump  speaker  that 
North  Carolina  has  ever  produced.  With  his 
ready  wit  and  his  Intuition  for  audience 
reaction,  he  never  failed  to  captivate.  Since 
political  rallies  were  attended  almost  en- 
tirely by  men.  much  of  his  humor  was  racy 
and  replete  with  Jokes,  many  of  which  could 
hardly  pass  muster  In  the  presence  of  ladles 
Many  of  his  best  stories  have  been  handed 
down  in  a  sort  of  oral  tradition,  and  It  may 
be  that  with  the  passage  of  time  polite 
society  may  tolerate  their  publication.  How- 
ever, i  fear  that  his  Rablalslan  wit  would 
lose  a  lot  of  Its  verve  and  gusto  If  reduced 
to  the  formality  of  the  printed  word.  In 
this  connection.  I  wish  to  say  that,  although 
Vance  was  In  some  respects  as  tender  as  a 
woman  and  a  man  whose  sympathies  were 
easily  aroused,  he  was  in  every  facet  of  his 
personality  the  most  masculine  of  all  otir 
leaders. 

He  was  not  only  physically  robust,  but 
was  robust  In  his  speech,  which  was  redolent 
with  the  warm,  hot  breath  of  life,  shot 
through  with  the  dialect  of  the  farm,  the 
country  store,  and  the  rough  and  ready 
speech  of  soldiers.  His  pungent,  colorful 
language  won  with  ease  the  laughter  and 
the  approval  of  his  people.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Vance,  who  was  well  schooled  in 
the  classics  and  knew  how  to  speak  with 
propriety  and  precision,  often  affected  the 
language  of  Ignorant,  half-educated  people 
Well,  what  If  he  dW  He  loved  them  and 
he  sought  to  use  the  language  that  they 
understood. 


Let  me  say  that  the  wit  of  Vance  was  not 
an  Idle,  careless  wit.  His  stories  were  care- 
fully designed  and  directed  to  support  the 
argument  advanced,  and  we  have  ample 
evidence  from  the  memoirs  of  contempo- 
raries that  his  Jokes  usually  hit  the  8p>ot 
and  accomplished  their  devastating  effect. 
As  proof  that  Vance  could  speak  with 
classic  and  literary  accomplishment,  we  have 
his  magnificent  lecture  "The  Scattered  Na- 
tion." which  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
trials  and  tribulations,  the  Integrity  and 
the  courage,  of  the  Jewish  race 

In  March  1864.  Governor  Vance  visited 
with  the  North  Carolina  troops  In  the  Army 
of  northern  Virginia,  then  in  winter  quar- 
ters On  this  trip,  he  spoke  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  our  own  troops  as  well  as 
to  thousands  from  other  States,  and  we  are 
told  that  Jeb  Stuart  was  so  fascinated  with 
the  Governor's  message  that  he  accompanied 
him  on  every  day  of  his  visit  and  heard  every 
sp>eech  that  he  made.  At  the  close  of  his 
visit.  General  Lee  gave  to  Vance  the  supreme 
accolade  by  ordering  a  review  In  Vance's 
honor  and  In  saying  that  the  eloquence  of 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  was  worth 
■  50.000  men   " 

All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr 
Frontls  W  Johnston  of  Davidson,  who  on 
December  4.  1953.  read  a  paper  to  the  State 
literary  and  historical  association  In  Raleigh, 
telling  of  the  courtship  of  Vance  and  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  Steele  Martin 
Dr  Johnston  s  account  of  this  love  affair  is 
based  on  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Vance  and  Mrs  Martin;  the  language 
of  these  letters  Is  In  the  romantic  tradition 
of  the  19th  century;  declarations  of  love  are 
made  with  all  the  fervor  of  Victorian  days 
These  letters  refer  to  a  crisis  precipitated 
by  the  fact  that  Kirs  Martin  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  there  were  some  of  Vance's 
friends  who  thought  his  marriage  to  her 
would  be  a  handicap  In  his  political  career. 
Others  thought  It  preposterous  for  a  man 
with  leanings  toward  the  Presbyterian  faith 
to  think  of  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Vance  weighed  the  Issue  carefully  and  con- 
sulted with  friends  and  associates,  and  fi- 
nally, after  a  "siunmlt"  conference  with 
Cardinal  Gibbons  at  Baltimore,  brushed  all 
objections  aside  and  claimed  Mrs  Martin 
for  his  bride.  Dr.  Johnston's  article  casts 
a  brilliant  shaft  of  light  Into  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Vance.  Illuminating  his  very  human 
and  direct  approach  to  life. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  died  67  years  ago.  and  his 
ptisslng  was  genuinely  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him.  National  and  State  leaders  were 
lavish  In  their  praise  and  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  not  ashamed  to  show 
their  grief.  For  Vance  had  Identified  him- 
self with  their  Joys  and  their  sorrows;  he 
had  been  their  good  companion  in  life  and 
in  death.  He  had  shared  the  exaltation 
which  comes  with  victory  and  had  wept  with 
them  In  the  hour  of  defeat.  Above  all,  his 
buoyant  spirit  had  given  them  hope  during 
the  bitter  aftermath  of  war.  As  the  South 
arose  from  the  bondage  of  reconstruction. 
Vance  was  In  the  vanguard  leading  North 
Carolinians  on  to  a  new  and  better  life,  bid- 
ding them  to  cherish  always  the  heroism  and 
the  courage  of  the  Confederacy,  but  at  the 
same  time  urging  them  to  give  full  allegiance 
to  the  Nation  that  was  emerging  united 
from  the  crucible  of  war. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  climax 
of  Vance's  career  came  during  the  war  years, 
and  although  he  lived  on  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction as  Governor  and  as  U.S.  Senator, 
that  everything  that  happened  thereafter 
was  anticlimax.  With  this  view,  I  cannot 
agree.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Vance  rose 
to  great  heights  of  statesmanship  as  he  en- 
dured with  noble  dignity  the  heartbreak  and 
the  sorrows  of  reconstruction,  and  then  took 
the  leadership  in  attempting  to  bind  up  the 
wounds    of    war.    encouraging    the    younger 
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generations  to  eschew  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  to  pledge  wholeheartedly  their  allegiance 
to  the  Union  In  a  magnificent  address 
entitled  "The  Duties  of  Defeat,"  delivered  at 
our  university  In  1866,  he  said: 

"The  best  test  of  the  best  heroism  now  Is 
a  cheerful  and  loyal  submission  to  the  pow- 
ers and  event  established  by  our  defeat  and 
a  ready  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country.  Being  denied  the  Im- 
mortal distinction  of  dying  for  your  country, 
as  did  your  fathers  and  your  elder  brothers, 
you  may  yet  rival  their  glory  by  living  for  It 
If  you   will    live   wisely,  earnestly,   and   well 

"It  Is  a  noble  thing  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try; It  Is  a  higher  and  nobler  thing  to  live 
for  it." 

You  know,  people  felt  an  identity  with 
this  man  Vance — with  his  faults  and  his  vir- 
tues. They  felt  that  they  had  contributed 
to  his  greatness,  end  that  they  had  a  right 
to  share  In  his  glory  They  seemed  to  say 
with  affection,  "Vance  U  like  us,  only  big- 
ger" 

In  the  language  of  the  poet:  "No  man  Is  an 
Hand — any  mans  death  diminishes  me,  be- 
cause I  am  Involved  In  Manklnde;  and  there- 
fore never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee."  And  so  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  felt  that  a  part  of  them 
died  with  Vance  and  that  when  the  bell 
tolled  for  him.  It  tolled  for  all. 

The  process  of  canonizing  our  public  heroes 
often  dilutes  their  humanity  and  presents 
us  with  a  man  no  more  real  than  the  marble 
or  bronze  that  commemorates  him.  But  In 
the  case  of  Vance,  there  has  been  no  canon- 
ization. He  declines  the  halo  and  rejects 
the  laurel  wreath  He  refuses  to  remain 
upon  a  pedestal.  He  still  walks  among  us 
In  spirit  touching  hands  with  our  generation 
and  Inspiring  us  dally  with'  hLs  rugged  hon- 
esty, his  Spartan  courage,  and  his  buoyant, 
hopeful  spirit 


have  Federal  aid  such  a  practice  might  be 
helpful  in  preventing  Kansans  from  having 
to  pay  in  much  more  for  Federal  aid  than 
they   receive. 

The  board  left  little  doubt  about  Its  feel- 
ing that  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  local 
school  district  to  use  Federal  money  without 
being  controlled  by  the  Federal  Goviirnment. 

"We  get  some  Federal  aid  now,"  one 
board  member  said.  "Yes,"  replied  another, 
"and  there  are  controls  on  It." 

Few  will  question  but  that  scmethlng 
needs  to  be  done  about  the  Pratt  school  fi- 
nancial situation,  but  most  persons  still 
agree  that  It  would  be  best  for  Kansas  to 
try  to  solve  their  own  problems  before  turn- 
ing to  the  Federal   Government. 


\1EWS  ON  I-EDPM.M.  AID  TO 
EDUCAIION 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  Mr.  President, 
apropos  of  the  aid-to-education  bill  the 
Senate  passed  last  night,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pratt.  Kans  .  Tribune  of 
May  22  an  editorial  entitled  "Resources 
Here."  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
editorial  and  the  matters  set  forth  in 
it  with  reference  to  a  typical  Kansas 
town  and  community,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Resoltices  Heke 

Pratt  Board  of  Education  members  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head  during  a  discussion 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  at  a  special 
meeting  Saturday  night. 

The  board,  without  a  single  exception,  in- 
dicated that  It  feels  we  have  the  resources 
right  here  In  Kansas  to  solve  our  education 
problems  If  we'll  Just  do  It. 

The  Federal  aid  discussion  occurred  when 
Board  President  Frank  Smith  asked  the  board 
for  its  help  in  filling  out  a  questionnaire  the 
president  had  received  from  the  State  school 
board  association. 

The  Pratt  board  also  Indicated  that  It  does 
not  favor  Federal  aid  for  either  building  con- 
struction or  teacher  salaries  and  said  It 
didn't  feel  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools  was  right. 

If  such  aid  Is  ever  made  available,  the 
board  members  said  they  believe  It  should  be 
administered  by  the  State  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government.  Opposition  to  a  re- 
quirement that  Federal  aid  be  matched  with 
local  funds  was  also  voiced  although  board 
members  seemed  to  feel  that  If  we  had  to 


PROPOSED    MENOMINEE    I>rDIAN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr,  'WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  cre- 
ation of  realistic  requirement  for  termi- 
nation of  Federal  conti'ol  over  the 
American  Indians  is,  I  believe,  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
Unless  this  is  done,  we  can  expect  that 
our  Indians  will  face  extremely  difficult 
times  ahead. 

On  April  30.  1961,  Federal  control  was 
terminated  over  the  Menominee  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin.  Prior  t-o  the  termination.  I 
joined  the  junior  Senator  from  W;.sconsin 
in  a  resolution  to  extend  the  time  of  the 
termination  date. 

At  that  time,  it  was  my  judgm'?nt.  be- 
cause of  serious  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  tribe  that  it  would  have  been 
not  only  in  the  best  interest  of  the  In- 
dians but  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  country,  to  extend  Federal  control 
until  there  was  a  solid  foundation  for 
termination. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done. 
Now.  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
need  of  doing  whatever  we  can  to  help 
resolve  the  inherent  problems  in  this 
situation. 

On  May  9,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill.  H.R.  4130,  now  on 
the  calendar.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  furnish  a  moderate  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Menominee  Tribe  during 
the  first  years  after  termination  of  Fed- 
eral supervision.  Essentially,  the  bill 
would  include; 

First.  Approval  of  a  loan  of  $2  5  mil- 
lion at  interest  rates  approximately 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Government  bor- 
rowing the  money — for  expanding  and 
modernizing  tribal  enterprises. 

Second.  Continuation  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  services:  with  an 
orderly  system  of  reduction  of  such 
services  until  finally  cut  off  in  1967. 

Recently,  also  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  the  bill  S.  870 
now  on  the  calendar.  The  measure  as 
enacted  would  provide  less  assistance  to 
the  Menominee  Tribe.  This  would  be  at 
a  substantially  lower  level  than  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Basically,  it  would  provide: 
First.  A  loan  of  $1.5  million  for  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  business 
operations  and  for  development  of  travel 
re.sources. 

Second.  Funds  for  construction  of 
sanitation  facilities  not  to  exceed 
$4-^8.000. 

The  total  amount  provided  by  the 
Senate  version,   then,  would   authorize 


amounts  not  to  exceed  $1,938,000.  By 
comparison  the  House  measure  would 
authorize  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4- 
612.000. 

During  the  hearings  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committ.ees  the 
testimony  demonstrated  that  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  tribe  are  defi- 
nitely not  adequate — by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination — to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands that  will  be  put  upon  them. 

Even  by  adoption  of  the  more  liberal 
Hou.se  bill — which  I  believe  should  he 
done — the  Menominees  will  be  hard  put 
to  meet  their  obligations 

According  to  termination  plans,  the 
tribe  has  faithfully  attempted  to  set  up 
machinery  to  handle  their  own  affairs 
and  to  properly  integrate  iiito  the  social- 
political-economic  system  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  country. 

To  accommodate  the  new  status  of  the 
tribe  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  created 
a  72d  county. 

The  Congress,  I  believe,  has  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  matter — this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  insisted  on  earlier  termination  of 
Federal  control  over  the  tribe  than  we — 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation — or  the  Indians  themselves, 
deemed  advisable.  Consequently  we 
should — in  my  judgment — at  least  pro- 
vide moderate  assistance  to  enable  the 
tribe  to  have  an  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic security   and  progress. 

For  this  purpose  the  House  bill.  H  R 
4130,  affords  the  best  opportunity 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  bill. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNR'ERS.^RY  OF 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENT REPUBLIC  OF  ARMENIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  my  best  wishes  today 
to  the  Armenian-American  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  43d  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Republic  of  Armenia. 

After  many  years  of  foreign  domi- 
nation, this  Republic  was  established  in 
1917  to  represent  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  free  Armenian  people.  It 
became,  unfortunately,  within  2  years 
of  its  founding,  a  victim  of  one  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  Soviet  aggression  against 
a  free  state  when  the  Communists  took 
over  in  December  1920. 

A  few  months  later  the  Armenians 
arose  and  threw  the  Communists  out 
of  the  country  and  reestablished  their 
Republic.  This  unique  and  successful 
revolution  was  wasted,  however,  when 
the  free  woiid  was  unable  to  support  the 
Armenians  and  the  Communists  rein- 
vaded  the  country  to  reestablish  their 
domination  of  it  There  rule  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  this  day. 

In  this  country,  the  Armenians  have 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
culture  and  history.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  all  aspects  of  civilization  have 
received  recognition  in  recent  years  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  at  Har- 
vard University.  There,  a  chair  of 
Armenian  studies  has  been  established 
from  the  contributions  of  Armenian- 
Americans  in  all   parts  of  the  country. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Armenian  Studies  and  Re- 
search, the  university  library's  Arme- 
nian collection  has  been  increased  by 
nearly  3.000  volumes  and  periodicai.s. 
plans  have  been  initiated  for  a  World 
Congress  on  Armenian  Studies  and 
Seminars,  discussions  and  courses  have 
been  sponsored  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  chair 
of  Armenian  studies  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  in  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  Armenian  people  has  been 
initiated.  I  feel  this  program  will  give 
well-deserved  recognition  to  these  peo- 
ple to  whom  our  country  owes  so  much. 

I  would  like  my  coUeai^riies  to  join  me 
in  extending  my  best  wishes  to  the 
Armenian-American  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  hope  that  their  coun- 
try will  some  day  again  regain  the  lib- 
erty which  It  so  justly  deserves. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW   FARM 
i  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  statement  by  Secretarv-  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  gives  a  clear 
and  able  explanation  of  the  farm  bill 
currently  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  this  program, 
the  Secretary  s  statement  might  well 
serve  as  basic  reading  and  reference  on 
the  nature  of  today's  farm  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  this 
statement  of  Secretary  Freeman  pre- 
sented May  3  last  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  be  prinf^d  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  the  SEcr.FTARy  of  Acrictjltxjre. 
Osvn-u:  I.  FRrFM.A.v  on  the  AGRicTJi-Tcntx 
.Act  nr    1961     S     l'^4,3     Bff'^re   the   Sfn.att 

AGRirULTtTRE        ANO        FORESTRY        COMMITTEE, 

Wednesday  Mat  3  1961 
I  wish  to  express  my  slncre  appreciation 
to  you.  Mr.  Chairm.ar.  and  to  the  members  of 
tills  committee  for  the  prompt  scheduling 
of  this  hearing,  and  I  sh'Uld  like  to  open  the 
difccu&slon  of  tills  legislaUon  by  emphasizing 
its  urgency  and  I'.s  Importance. 

For  many  years  you,  as  members  of  this 
committee,  and  farmers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  sought  an  answer  to  the  farm 
problem  With  each  delay  in  arriving  at  a 
solution  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult. 
I  wish  to  state  frunkly  ihat  I  t>eUeve  our 
time  is  running  out. 

We  can  neither  ask   nor  expect  an  indefi- 
nite  continuation   of   programs  and  policies 
under  which  the  US   Gnverr.ment  pnys  ever- 
Increasing    amounts   for    stockpiles    of   com- 
modities that  threaten  to  become  ever  more 
unmana8;eable       Nor    can    we    either    ask   or 
expect  that  the  America:,  farmer  shall  con- 
tinue to  invest  hi.-  capital    his  labor,  Ms  skUl. 
and   his   management   aoUiiy   for   a   material 
reward  that  is  not  cn'.y  shockingly  below  the 
national  average  b';t  substantially  below  any 
accepted  Americar.  .^'andard  for  a  minimum 
wage       We   can    no    loneer    fall    to    turn    the 
technological  and  «;lentiflc  advance  that  has 
helped   our   farmers  to   achieve   phenomenal 
proituctive   success  to   Its  maximum   advan- 
tage   In    the    interest    of    national    economic 
growtii,  prosperity,  and  security. 


F  mure  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  effective 
soiutiun  o:  the  farm  problem  Is  now  more 
serious  than  simply  a  postponement  of  the 
gains  that  we  expect  from  a  new  and  better 
program.  Delay  or  postponement  now  cotild 
have  dlsastroua  results 

Farmers  today  constitute  a  slirlnking 
minority  In  our  population  and  their  repre- 
sentaUon  in  tlie  Congress  is  shrinking  ac- 
cordingly. If  we  do  not.  this  year,  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  farm  program  we  may.  In 
fact,  pass  the  point  of  no  return,  beyond 
which  we  could  expect  only  economic  disas- 
ter for  the  farmer,  and  a  blight  on  oxir  en- 
tire economy. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  potential  con- 
sequences of  our  faUure  to  enact  an  affective 
farm  program.  Farmers  could  use  their  tre- 
mendously Increased  productive  capacity  In- 
discriminately. In  that  event.  If  support 
programs  were  continued,  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  budget  would  become  Intolerable, 
and  the  stockpUes  of  surplus  completely  un- 
manageable. Or— and  more  likely — the  pub- 
lic would  refuse  Xq  continue  such  supports, 
and  prices  and  Incomes  would  be  driven  down 
so  low  that  results  could  be  catastrophic. 
Millions  of  farmers,  their  Incomes  depressed 
below  subsistence  level,  would  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  would  crowd  al- 
ready crowded  areas  of  our  cities,  seeking 
Jobs.  And  many  of  them  would  be  neither 
trained  for  jobs  nor  adjusted  to  city  life. 
The  economic  problem  would  be  complicated 
by  the  social  problem. 

This  Is  not  all  I  should  like  to  point  out 
here  how  such  a  development  wotild  In  the 
end  be  likely  to  add  higher  consumer  food 
prices  to  Its  unfortunate  results.  Further 
decline  in  Income  for  the  famUy  farm  could 
lead  to  a  corporate  type  agriculture  con- 
trolled by  outside  capital.  Hired  labor  would 
Increasingly  replace  work  done  by  the  f^rm 
operator,  and  the  costs  of  management,  su- 
pervision and  labor  would  go  up.  For  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  the  American  fam- 
ily farm  has  become  the  most  efficient  agri- 
cultural producer  In  history  is  that  the  ownei* 
operator  is  on  hand  to  do  the  work  and  to 
supervise  the  work.  Nel.ther  collective 
farms  nor  large  corporate  landowners  are 
able  to  match  the  efficiency  that  results. 

If  low  Incomes  squeeze  out  all  but  a  few 
corporate  type  farms,  there  would  doubtless 
result  the  kind  of  supply  control  that  would 
result  In  high  prices,  virtthout  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  or  the  consumer  Interest,  or 
Interest  In  our  programs  to  expand  the  use 
of  food  abroad  -in  the  Interest  of  peace  and 
economic  progress. 

We  deplore  the  collectivization  of  farms 
in  a  part  of  the  world,  and  we  seek  to  en- 
courage land  reform  In  those  other  areas 
where  huge  landholdings  have — like  the 
Communist  collective  farms — proved  so  in- 
ferior to  otir  family  farm  economy.  How 
Ironic  It  would  be  If  we  allowed  that  family 
farm  economy,  that  has  proved  Its  superior- 
ity socially  as  well  as  economically,  to  be 
destroyed  for  want  of  the  tools  It  needs  to 
meet  conditions  of  today. 

The  family  farm  in  this  Nation  has 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  success  In  Its  primary 
function,  the  production  of  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fll>er  to  meet  human  needs.  It 
has  made  this  abundance  available  to  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  at  a  lower  real 
cost  than  ever  before  in  history.  The  con- 
sumer now  spends  about  20  percent  of  his 
disposable  personal  Income  for  food,  as 
compared  with  more  than  a  fourth  In  1947 
(see  charts  6,  7.  and  8).  The  consumer  In 
America  works  fewer  "hours  to  feed  himself 
and  his  family  than  In  any  other  country. 

The  American  public  should  pay  tribute 
to  the  farmer  for  this  contribution  to  our 
standard  of  living.  Even  Khrushchev  pays 
that  tribute.  A  little  over  2  weeks  ago 
he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Soviet 
triumph  in  space  "must  not  detract  the  at- 
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tentlon  of  the  Soviet  people  from  other  tar- 
gets, and  these  Include  catching  up  with  the 
United  States  In  the  standard  of  living." 

It  U  essential  that  we  sustain  the  kind  of 
agricultural  productivity  that  is  the  basis 
of  this  standard  of  living. 

A.    THI    AcnUCtTLTtmAL    ACT    OF    1961 

In  presenting  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
we  view  agriculture  as  an  Important  part 
of  our  entire  national  economy  and  of  our 
efforts  toward  national  security  In  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  we  have  tried  to  In- 
corporate In  this  bill  several  different  pro- 
gram areas,  all  of  which  are  In  the  Interest 
of  both  better  Incomes  for  farmers  and  a 
greater  utillaatlon  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  contribute  to  the  national  well- 
being. 

One  part  of  this  bill  Is  directed  toward 
greater  consumption  of  farm  products — to- 
ward expanding  our  exports  and  Improving 
our  programs  to  meet  human  needs  and  pro- 
mote economic  development  In  the  emerg- 
ing nations.  This  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  program  to  adjust  our  agricultviral 
abimdance  to  meet  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  our  tlmea  We  need  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports as  well  as  our  efforts  to  provide  an 
adequate  nutritional  base  for  all  Americans. 
Thus  we  have  Included  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  special  milk  program  as  well 
as  an  extension  and  Improvement  of  Public 
Law  480  This  expanded  utilization  of  farm 
products  vnvtnx.  be  taken  Into  account  In  our 
plans  for  adjusting  production  to  the  quan- 
tities and  kinds  of  agricultural  products  that 
we  can  use. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  relates  to  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  Is  directed  toward  en- 
abling all  our  family  farmers  to  benefit  from 
the  Improvements  contemplated  In  the  farm 
program,  to  strengthen  the  position  of  fam- 
ily farmers,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Still  another  part  emphasizes  the  assur- 
ance that  farmers"  cooperatives  will  have  the 
legal  protection  they  need  to  grow  and  pros- 
per in  oiiT  modern  economy,  and  by  that 
growth  to  enable  them  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
their  members.  Another  extends  the  Wool 
Act  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  longest  portion  of  the  bill,  title  I, 
relates  to  supply  adjustments  and  price  sta- 
bilization. It  provides  the  procedures  and 
the  machinery  whereby  farmers  can  work 
together.  In  cooperation  with  Government, 
to  adjust  their  production  to  modern  needs 
and  conditions;  and  thereby  to  achieve  for 
themselves  fair  Incomes,  as  they  make  avail- 
able to  consumers  adequate  supplies  at  fair 
prices. 

We  believe  that  all  these  program  areas 
should  be  treated  together,  as  they  are  In  this 
bill,  lor  the  failure  to  act  affirmatively  In 
any  one  of  these  areas  is  to  cut  away  one 
important  support  for  the  total  program  for 
agriculture. 

B.    URGEKT   IMPOaTANCi:    OF   THIS   LBGULATION 

I  should  like  to  present  the  urgent  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation  from  several 
points  of  view:  (1)  In  the  Interest  of  a 
healthy  national  economy:  (3)  In  the  inter- 
est of  higher  farm  Incomes;  (3)  because  of 
the  Impact  of  the  technological  revolution 
In  agriculture;  and  (4)  In  the  interest  of 
both  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

1    Thix  legislation  is  urgent  in  the  interest 
of  a  healthy  national  economy 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  a  stable, 
prosperous,  and  growing  agricultural  econ- 
omy Is  aljsolutely  essential  to  a  stable,  pros- 
perous, and  growing  national  economy.  But, 
since  this  fact  Is  not  adequately  recognized. 
I  should  like  to  review  the  contributions 
that  a  healthy  agrlculttu-e  can  make  to  a 
healthy  nation. 
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Agriculture  provides  a  basic  market  for 
nonfarm  goods  and  services,  and  there  is  not 
an  Industry  or  a  person  In  the  United  States 
who  is  not  touched  In  some  way  by  what 
happens  in  agriculture.  A  survey  some  6 
years  ago  showed  that  farmers  and  their 
families  represented  a  market  for  $40  billion 
of  purchases  from  the  economy.  When 
farmers  are  prosjjerous  the  Industries  which 
service  them  benefit,  and  the  workers  em- 
ployed In  these  industries  benefit  On 
the  other  hand,  disadvantaged  agriculture 
means  disadvantaged  Industry  and  unem- 
ployment. For  example,  farmers  spend  some 
$2<;^  to  $3  billion  annually  for  tractors,  motor 
vehicles,  and  farm  machinery.  But  agri- 
culture hasn't  grown  In  recent  years,  and 
we  all  know  that  there  Is  distressing  un- 
employment In  our  key  centers  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  today. 

I  could  recite  many  facts  on  how  im- 
portant agriculture  and  our  farm  people  are 
to  our  everyday  economic  activities:  that 
farmers  consume  320  million  pounds  of  rub- 
ber, about  9  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
rubber  used  in  the  United  States;  that 
farmers  purchase  products  Involving  6'i  mil- 
lion tons  of  finished  steel;  that  farmers  buy 
45  million  tons  of  chemical  materials:  that 
farmers  buy  18  billion  gallons  of  petroleum, 
more  than  Is  used  by  any  other  single  in- 
dustry; that  farmers  use  more  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  than  are  used  by  Chicago.  De- 
troit. Baltimore,  and  Houston  combined. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  when  agri- 
culture hurts,  a  lot  of  other  people  hurt, 
whether  they  live  and  work  In  the  small 
rural  communities  or  In  the  big  manufac- 
turing centers  far  removed  from  the  farm 
production  line. 

The  farm  problem  is  closely  related  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Workers  re- 
leased from  agriculture  by  technological  ad- 
vances have  not  been  able  to  find  suitable 
employment  In  the  nonfarm  sector,  and 
there  has  been  a  damming  up  of  labor  with 
the  consequent  underemployment  In  agri- 
culture. The  low  gross  retiu-ns  received  by 
agricultural  producers  have  seriously  cur- 
tailed the  market  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, lumber  and  construction  supplies,  and 
for  operating  Items  such  as  gasoline,  fer- 
tilizer, and  pesticides  And  finally,  the  low 
and  Inadequate  net  incomes  earned  by  farm 
families  have  restricted  the  market  for  con- 
simaer  durables  and  convenience  goods,  and 
thus  placed  a  brake  upon  the  full  production 
of  these  goods  and  services  In  the  nonfarm 
sector. 

A  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  is 
therefore  essential  to  maximum  overall 
economic  development.  We  believe  that  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  here  proposed,  by 
bringing  about  opportunity  for  Increased 
farm  Incomes.  wUl  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  In  the  United 
States  of  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

2.  This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  re- 
verse   the    decline    in    farm    income 

The  decline  In  farm  income  in  recent  years 
need  not  be  spelled  out  for  members  of  this 
committee.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  facts. 
But  I  assure  you  that  It  needs  to  t>e  presented 
to  others.  Nothing  has  Impressed  me  more, 
during  my  3  months  In  this  office,  than  the 
extent  to  which  the  nonfarm  public  Is  un- 
aware of  the  critically  low  level  of  farm 
Income.  Emphasis  on  surplus  and  subsidy 
has  clouded  the  true  facts. 

The  annual  per  capita  Income  of  farm 
people  averaged  $986  In  1960 — only  43  percent 
of  the  average  of  $2,282  received  by  the  non- 
farm  population.  This  is  a  substantial  drop 
from  the  1947-49  period.  In  which  the  per 
capita  annual  Income  of  farm  people  was 
about  58  percent  of  the  per  capita  nonfarm 
Income  Thus,  the  disparity  In  Income  has 
been  Increasing,  at   the  expense  of  the  pro- 


ducers of  our  most  essential  human  needs, 
at  the  expense  of  those  whose  productive 
efficiency  has  made  us  the  best  fed  people 
In  the  world. 

The  charts  that  you  find  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  testimony  help  to  Illustrate  the 
decline  In  farm  Income  In  comparison  to 
that  of   the   rest   of   the   population. 

Income  declines  over  the  past  decade  have 
not  been  the  same  for  all  classes  of  farms. 
But  net  Income  In  1960  of  representative 
commercial  poultry  farms  In  New  Jersey,  of 
representative  wheat-fallow  farms  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  of  representative  wheat- 
small  grain-livestock  farms  In  the  northern 
plains,  and  representative  cash  grain  farms 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  all  were  down  to  between 
20  and  30  percent  below  the  1947-49  level. 

All  Income  data  Indicate  that  farm  In- 
comes have  declined  In  absolute  terms  dur- 
ing the  1950"s,  as  other  Incomes  were  rising, 
Thus.  In  comparison  with  nonfarm  Incomes, 
the  comparative  position  of  farm  Incomes 
has  worsened  steadily.  These  declines  have 
occurred  even  with  the  farm  programs  that 
have  been  In  force.  They  are  not  going 
to  Improve  by  talking  and  wishing.  They 
are  going  to  Improve  only  as  we  take  positive 
action  to  raise  them. 

3.  This  legislation  is  essential  because  the 
technological  explosion  in  agriculture 
necessitates  the  adjustment  of  supply  to 
quantities  we  can  use 

The  magnitude  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  Is  too  little  recognized. 
Its  consequences — for  the  present  and  for 
the  future — are  not  sufficiently  realized  or 
understood. 

Agricultural  efficiency  and  productivity 
have  advanced  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
decade  that  agriculttire  has  tripled  its  output 
per  hour  of  labor  while  Industry's  output  has 
only  doubled.  During  the  1950's  alone  farm 
output  Increased  by  28  percent  while  popu- 
lation Increased  only  19  percent  This  In- 
crease In  output  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  use  of  only  2  percent  more  resources 
than  were  used  10  years  ago.  The  compo- 
sition of  these  resources  has  changed  sharp- 
ly, with  about  one  third  less  labor,  and  6 
percent  less  cropland.  But  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other  pur- 
chased Inputs  has  risen  sharply.  Overall 
efficiency.  In  terms  of  cutput  per  unit  of 
input,  has  gone  up  by  25  percent. 

This  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture has  only  Just  begun.  Only  a  few  of  our 
farmers  are  using  all  of  the  new  technology 
to  best  advantage.  If  all  farm  production 
In  1975  were  to  be  carried  on  with  only  the 
best  techniques  in  use  In  the  late  1950's. 
not  all  of  the  cropland  now  In  use  would  be 
needed  for  food  and  fiber  production  for  our 
increased  population. 

Agricultural  productivity  can  be  expected 
to  Increase  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Research 
In  farm  production  Is  more  extensive  and 
more  productive  than  ever  before,  and  will 
add  tremendously  to  our  production  poten- 
tial in  the  next  few  years.  Thus  we  will  see 
a  growing  capacity  for  excess  agricultural 
production.  This  capacity  to  produce  should 
be  fostered,  but  it  must  also  be  directed  In 
the  Interest  of  both  farmers  and  the  public. 
We  hope  to  Increase  our  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural products  both  at  home  and  abroad 
But  we  know  that  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  we  cannot  Increase  their  consumption 
enough  to  absorb  the  Increasing  productive 
capacity  of  our  farms. 

It  Is  an  economic  fact  that  It  takes  only  a 
little  too  much  In  the  way  of  production  of 
food  to  result  In  a  sharp  drop  In  farm 
prices,  and  hence  to  a  farm  Income  problem. 
Likewise,  only  a  little  too  little  In  the  way 
of  focxl  supplies  leads  to  sk3?rocketlng  food 
prices  and  a  real  Income  squeeze  on  consum- 
ers, the  food  problem  so  often  encountered  in 
wartime.    This  is  because  of  the  Inelasticity 


of  the  human  stomach  and  the  consequent 
inelasticity  of  the  demand  for  food.  The 
average  consumer  does  not  increase  his  food 
consumption  when  food  prices  decline,  and 
thus  blunt  the  price  decline.  Nor  does  he 
stop  eating  when  food  price*  rise,  and  thus 
moderate  the  price  rise.  The  average  con- 
sumer goes  right  along  eating  about  the 
same  quantities  of  foods,  aid  this  leads  to 
problems. 

To  cope  with  these  problems  In  the  past, 
we  have  Imposed  price  ceilings  In  wartime. 
and  placed  Bupjx)rts  or  floors  under  farm 
prices  during  periods  of  surplus.  But  neither 
of  these  measures  in  themselves  effectively 
corrects  the  Imbalance  of  supplies  relative 
to  the  existing  demand. 

Nor  can  the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  sev- 
eral million  farm  producers  effectively  correct 
unbalanced  supply  situations  The  inescap- 
able conclusion.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  that  the 
technological  advance  In  agriculture  demands 
that  we  provide  a  framework  whereby  these 
farmers  may  coordinate  their  efforts.  In 
cooperation  with  Government,  to  adjust  pro- 
duction to  quantities  we  can  use. 

4.  This  legislation  is  urgent  in  the  interest  of 
taxpayers  and  consumers 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  existing  farm  programs.  Gov- 
ernment costs  of  carrying  and  handling  com- 
modity stocks.  Including  storage,  transpor- 
tation, and  Interest,  have  risen  from  $238 
million  In  fiscal  19&3  to  $1  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  The  CCC  Investment  in 
price  support  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  about  $8.5  billion.  The  cost  of  stor- 
age Is  thus  an  immediate  and  pressing 
burden. 

I  believe  the  American  taxpayer  wants  a 
food  reserve  sufficient  to  gieet  any  possible 
emergency,  and  Is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  a  reserve.  The  American 
consumer  does  not  like  any  prospect  of  food 
shortages  that  might  res\jjlt  from  an  emer- 
gency, nor  the  sharp  price  increases  that 
come  with  even  small  shortages  But  the 
stocks  now  In  storage,  particularly  in  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  are  far  In  excess  of  those 
needed  for  an  adequate  reserve.  As  long 
as  they  exist  they  pose  a  threat  to  markets 
and  to  price  stability,  and  they  threaten  to 
extend  their  depressing  Influence  beyond 
these  commodities  to  affect  the  livestock  in- 
dustry as  well. 

We  cannot  reduce  stocks  as  long  as  the 
supplies  that  come  out  of  inventories  are 
more  than  replaced  from  excess  current  pro- 
duction. Each  recent  year  has  added  an 
average  of  7  million  tons  of  feed  grains  to 
stocks.  Annual  additions  of  wheat  have 
been  about  130  million  bushels.  We  can- 
not expect  to  reduce  CCC  Inventories  until 
we  have  legislation  and  programs  that  will 
effectively  adjust  production  below  total  an- 
nual needs. 

This  Is  a  major  goal  of  legislation  here 
proposed.  As  the  programs  contemplated 
In  this  bin  get  underway,  there  should  be 
a  gradual  decrease  In  the  cost  of  surplus 
storage  now  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

It  may  be  In  order  to  note,  at  this  point, 
that  since  the  bill  provides  Instrumental- 
ities by  which  supply  adjustment  programs 
can  be  put  into  effect,  but  provides  no  such 
programs  In  Itself,  It  Is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate how  great  the  savings  would  be — this 
would  depend  entirely  on  how  adjustment 
programs  would  get  underway.  Conse- 
quently, with  the  exception  of  those  parts 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act,  the  special  milk  program,  and 
the  food  for  peace  program,  it  is  Impos- 
sible for  either  proponents  or  opponents  to 
present  any  valid  estimates  of  costs  It  is 
In  order  to  point  out,  however,  that  to  the 
extent  that  programs  for  supply  adjustment 
get  underway  under  this  bill,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  costs  of  storage  would  be  reduced. 
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Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  farm  programs 
under  which  supplies  can  be  adjusted  to 
quantities  that  can  b«  used,  and  under 
which  farmera  can  use  acientlflc  and  tech- 
nological Improvements  most  economically 
and  effectively,  can  benefit  both  producer 
ar.d  consumer  at  the  same  time, 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  shortages 
afTect  the  consumer,  and  how  instability — 
w'.th  farm  price  and  Income  gyrations  that 
have  resulted — has  alternately  hurt  both 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  corporate  con- 
centration in  agriculture,  that  could  result 
If  we  allow  low  Incomes  to  squeeze  out  the 
family  farm  system,  could  result  in  the  kind 
of  supply  control  that  would  mean  high 
prices  without  regard  for  the  public  Interest. 
I  urge  you  to  examine  the  charts  at  the  con- 
clvision  of  this  testimony  to  see  how  well 
the  consumer  has  fared,  and  how  little  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  goes   to  the  farmer 

I  want  to  point  our  one  further  factor. 
Low  Incomes  accompanied  by  price  fluctua- 
tions and  price  instability  add  substantially 
to  the  risk  of  farming,  and  risk  always  In- 
creases costs  Further,  the  uncertainties  of 
economic  up)6  and  downs  make  for  an  in- 
efficient use  of  the  productive  plant  the 
farmer  has.  and  which  he  must  maintain 
whether  prices  are  good  or  bad.  This.  too. 
Increases  costs. 

This  leads  to  a  final  point  with  regard  to 
the  technological  explosion  and  its  effect 
on  both  farmer  and  consumer  Only  if  we 
put  into  effect  a  program  that  succeeds  In 
adjusting  production  to  that  vhich  we  can 
use  and  that  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
fair  Income  for  the  farmer,  only  if  we  thus 
promote  economic  and  price  st.abllity  in  agri- 
culture, only  then  can  continued  technologi- 
cal Improvements  In  production  be  expected 
to  result  In  an  eventual  lowering  of  prices 
to  consumers  while  maintaining  farm  In- 
comes. Without  such  a  program  the  farmer 
must  pay  the  costs  of  n^k.  and  of  the  In- 
efficient use  of  his  prrxiuctlve  plant.  With- 
out It  he  must  maintain  greater  financial 
liquidity  than  would  otherwl.=e  be  the  case; 
he  must  pay  more  f~>r  credit,  he  Is  forced  to 
use  older  and  less  efficient  methods  than 
he  would  otherwise  use 

Supply  adUistment  programs  that  serve  to 
reduce  extreme  and  uncertain  price  fluctu- 
ations would  reduce  the  costs  borne  by  the 
farmer.  They  would  mean  a  i;aln  In  pro- 
duction efficiency,  and  this  in  time  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  the  per  unit  cost  of 
production  This  would  really  set  the  stage 
for  both  the  malntenan'^-e  of  farm  Incomes 
and  an  eventual  orderly  lowering  of  prices 
to  consumers,  con.'^lstent  with  the  march  of 
teohnoloEtcfll  advance 

Further  If  American  farmers  have  some 
assurance  of  relatively  favorable  Incomes  In 
the  1960's  and  If  we  provide  sound  means 
for  adUistin?  our  production  to  that  which 
can  be  used,  f  irrriers  'a HI  be  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  teohno'.  >clcal  advances  to 
develop  a  highly  productive  and  flexible  agri- 
cultural plant — rjne  capable  of  responding  to 
any  foreseeable  f<->od  pr  du':-tlon  emergency. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  acr.-iculture  we  want. 

C      BASIC    PRIVCrPt-E.S    IN    PSOPOSEB    LEGISLATION 

Havmg  emphasized  the  urgency  of  this 
lek,'islatl"n,  I  should  like  to  turn  to  com- 
ments on  Its  bHtic  principles.  The  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1^61  seciis  t-)  accumplL'^h  es- 
senUAl  goals  by  means  that  are.  on  the  one 
hand,  in  line  with  Ameri;-,ai  tradition,  and. 
on  the  other  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  today, 
/     T^e   prinriple  of  adfmtting  abundance   to 

currf'it  rinrrp^tir  and  'nn^gn  nevd3  is  itself 

in   the    Arnf-.ran   t'-adi£ion 

This  Nation,  historically,  has  sought  high- 
er standards  of  living.  It  has  sought  to 
achieve  plenty.  la  agriculture  we  have  suc- 
ceeded   to    a    greater    extent    than    In    any 


oUier     field.     But     we     have     never     sought 
the   waste   -of   both  natural  and   human  re- 
sources— that  occurs  when  we  produce  what 
cannot  be  used.     And  su  we  stek.  at  one  and 
ihe    same    tune,    in    this    legislation    to    In- 
cre.iiie  our  utilization  of  farm  products  both 
at   home  and  abroad  and  to  adjust  our  pro- 
ductive abundance  to  those  increased  quan- 
tities.    We  <ire  realistic  enough  V.)  reougnl/.e 
that,  even  with  an  expansion  of  programs  for 
Increased  consumption   to   the  greatest   pos- 
sible   extent   that    la   consistent   with   sound 
and  huniiine  ideas  and  policies,  we  will  not 
be  able,  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  to 
expand   consumption   enough   to   absorb   all 
of    oiu    potential    agricultural    producUvlty. 
Thus,  we  must  adjust  our  abundance. 
».  It  is  likewise  in  the  American  tradition  to 
u.fe  our  abundance  to  meet  human  needs 
at   home   and   abroad,  and    to    utilize   ovr 
abundance  as  an  instrument  for  peace  and 
freedom   in    the   icorld 

The  provisions  In  the  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  agricultural  trade  development 
will  enable  us  to  step  up  our  programs  for 
expanding  the  export  of  food  and  fiber,  both 
for  dollars  and  for  foreign  currency.  They 
will  enable  us  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  food  for  peace. 

The  request  for  a  5-year  extension  U  the 
key  recommendation  to  make  Public  Law  480 
a  more  forceful  Instrument  In  D,S.  foreign 
relations.  A  long-term  extension  will  give 
notice  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
give  greater  assurance  of  a  continuing  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  needed  by 
emerging  nations.  Many  of  these  countries 
are  striving  to  promote  economic  growth 
through  ambitious,  long-term  plans,  A  five- 
year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  will 
p>ermlt  the  cooperation  of  US,  agricul- 
tural export  programs  with  these  develop- 
ment plans.  It  will  al.so  be  an  Integral  part 
of  our  Nation's  plans  to  establish  a  national 
food  policy  and  develop  a  world  food 
budget — thus  assuring  our  contribution  to 
the  world  problem  of  more  adequately  feed- 
ing hungry  people.  As  we  Increase  our  ef- 
forts for  expanded  utilization,  and  as  we  de- 
velop means — In  cooperation  with  other 
countries — for  the  more  effective  use  of 
greater  quantities  of  agricultural  exports. 
these  new  and  increasing  demands  on  Ameri- 
can agriculture  will  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  the  formulation  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs  at  home.  This  la  why  an 
extension  and  strengthening  of  our  food  for 
peace  program  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of   1961. 

On  balance.  Public  Law  480  has  been  ef- 
fective within  the  limitations  of  being  ad- 
ministered IS  a  temporary  expedient  We 
foresee  expanded  operations  both  at  home 
and  abroad  through  the  pmendments  we 
propose  and  through  executive  branch  deci- 
sions to  use  existing  authorities  more  force- 
fully. Although  Public  Law  480  programs 
will  be  administered  aggressively,  the  De- 
partment will  continue  to  emphasize  the 
sale  and  export  of  commodities  on  a  cash 
dollar  basis.  Regular  commercial  sales  now 
constitute  about  70  percent  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports.  It  is  our  Intention  to  Increase 
these  sales  along  with  expanded  efforts  un- 
der Public  Law  480  concessional  programs. 
It  is  nothing  new  for  Americans  to  send 
abroad  food  and  fiber  to  meet  human  needs. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  magnitude  and  supreme 
Importance  of  the  task  today.  We  propose 
expansion  of  these  programs  both  because 
It  Is  the  human,  the  generous,  the  American, 
and  the  right  thing  to  do  and  because  it  is 
essential  to  our  own  national  Interest  and 
national  security. 

By  sound  and  effective  programs  we  can 
help  emerging  nations  to  develop  and  grow. 
In  freedom  rather  than  under  communism. 
We  can  maximize  the  use.  to  this  end.  of 
our  abundance  In  fo<xi  and  fiber-  a  weapon 
In  which  we  h^ive  unquestioned  superiority. 


In  this  respect  we  h  ive  a  .superlortty  that  i,s 
far  more  Important  to  men  and  women  today 
than  the  race  for  space  To  billions  of  n^en 
and  wcrnen  through  'UV  this  world  the 
higher  etajidards  jf  living  that  can  be 
achieved  i'  we  pniHTly  use  our  ■  apa  ity  to 
pr'xlu  e  are  of  more  direct  and  personal  con- 
cern ••■..in  the  discovery  of  ot.'ier  worlds.  To 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  really 
hungry,  bread  and  milk  at  hiuid  are  more 
Important  than  a  star  in  the  sky 
3.  It  is  in  the  American  tradition  to  seek  to 
raise  the  economic  level  of  all  segments  in 
our  society 

It  Is  In  this  tradition  that  provisions  for 
agricultural  credit  are  incorporated  In  this 
bill,     A    number    of    Improvements    In    our 
supervised  credit  program  are  proposed,  di- 
rected toward  enabling  all  farmers  to  benefit 
from  the  Improvements  contemplated  In  the 
farm    program,    toward    strengthening    the 
position  of  the  family  farmers,   and  toward 
enabling  them  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution  to  the  Nation's  economic   growth. 
Under  the  proposed  program  the  Farmers 
Home    Administration    could   serve    the    full 
range    of    family    farmers.    Including    young 
farmers  with  farm  background  and  training 
who  are  J\ist  starting  out      It  could  do  a  far 
better  Job  of  helping  farmers  reorganize  their 
farming  operations  and  otherwise  meet  farm 
credit    needs    that    are    currently    neglected. 
The  administration  of  sxipervlsed  farm  credit 
would    bo    simplified    and    Improved      Farm 
man:igement   assistance    would   continue    to 
be   provided   along   with    the    loans,   so   that 
borrowers  could  get  the  maximum  assistance 
out    of    every    doUar    borrowed      The    FHA 
would  continue  to  serve  only  those  farmers 
who   are   unable    to    obtain   sufficient    credit 
from   cooperative   and    private    sources,    and 
the   legislation   would   In   fact   encourage  an 
even  greater  use  of  credit  from  those  soorces. 
Broadly    speaking,    the    legislation    would 
provide    credit    for    financing    farm    srtjust- 
■ents.   for  enlarglns;  and   improving   tamlly 
farms,  for  acquiring  farms    for  maklne:  fiet- 
ter   use  of   water  resources,    for   minimizing 
the    risks   In   farming,., for   Improving    living 
conditions,  and   for   ifhanclng  modern   pro- 
duction practices. 

These  Improvements  are  especially  ne<Kled 
under  today's  conditions.  The  low  farm 
incomes  of  recent  years,  plus  the  rapidly 
expanding  agricultural  technology,  have 
brought  about  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  de- 
mand for  credit.  More  than  ever  before 
farmers  need  to  make  full  use  of  all  their 
resources,  and  have  access  to  such  additional 
resources  as  they  may  need  to  keep  their 
foothold  on  the  land  The  expansion  of 
credit  accompanied  by  farm  management 
assistance  Is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

The  proposed  icglslatlcm  wUl  also  permit 
many  of  the  76  p>ercent  of  the  farm  families, 
with  money  Incomes  of  less  than  $6,000.  to 
develop  higher  Incomes  that  will  contribute 
materially  >to  revitalizing  the  economy  ol 
their  towns  and  villages.  Almost  half  of 
our  farm  families  had  incomes  less  than 
•2.500  while  more  than  half  of  nonfarm 
families  had  Incomes  more  than  15.000  The 
proposed  credit  legislation  will  help  these 
farm  families  to  join  In  our  national  growth. 
Supervised  credit  of  the  type  that  would 
be  authorized  by  this  legislation  can  help 
to  make  the  Nation's  family  farms  so  strong 
and  so  enduring  that  the  whole  rural  econ- 
omy win  be  given  new  strength  and  vigor. 
New  life  would  be  brought  to  the  hundreds 
of  once  proseprous  rural  communities  that 
are  today  literally  dying, 
4.  The  principle  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  is  basic  to  our  philosophy,  and 
this  is  all  ire  are  asking  for  the  American 
farmer 

The  farmer  is  the  only  basic  producer  In 
our  economy  who  now  has  available  to  him 
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no  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  his  jjto- 
ductlon  to  demand,  and  who,  therefore,  has 
no  effective  means  by  which  he  can  Influence 
the  economic  rewards  of  his  enterprise 

It  Is  absurd.  In  any  con.slderatlon  of  a 
farm  program,  to  compare  the  farmer  with 
the  small  corner  merchant. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  Government  ac- 
tion for  small  business,  but  of  a  different 
nature  for  a  different  reason.  But  the 
fairmer.  as  a  basic  producer  and  not  a  retailer, 
can  be  more  accurately  compared  with  other 
basic  producers — such  as,  lor  example,  the 
producers  of  steel.  Government  has  given  to 
such  producers  the  Instrument  of  incorpora- 
tion, by  which  they  can  become  large  enough 
to  effectively  adjust  their  production  to 
quantities  that  can  be  sold  profitably. 

Government  has  likewise  given  to  labor 
the  Instrument  of  collective  bargaining 
whereby  millions  of  individual  workers — 
who.  as  individuals,  would  be  even  more 
helpless  than  the  farmers — can  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  fair  return  for  their  pro- 
ductive activity. 

To  achieve  economic  equality,  therefore, 
we  propose  programs  to  provide  farmers  with 
the  institutional  machinery  for  coming  to- 
gether and  developing  supply  adjustment 
programs,  and  with  democratic  methcxis  for 
approving  or  rejecting  such  programs.  We 
would  specifically  provide  s&fefi^uards  for 
consumers'  Interests  In  this  process. 

By  enacting  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Congress  would  establish  the  ground  rules 
and  guidelines  under  which  supply  adjust- 
ment programs  would  be  developed  and 
placed  Into  operation  Then,  whenever  ac- 
tion Is  needed  with  regard  to  any  commodity 
or  group  of  related  commodities,  a  commit- 
tee of  producers — Including  one  consumer 
representative — would  be  selected  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
and  recommend  a  program  of  supply  adjust- 
ment  for   that  commodity 

The  Secretary  would  recommend  a  pro- 
gram based  on  these  consultations.  Only 
after  such  a  program  had  been  approved  by 
the  President,  sanctioned  by  the  Congress, 
and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
prcxlucers  themselves,  would  It  become  bind- 
ing upon  all  farmers  who  choose  to  produce 
that  commodity.  The  farmers  who  serve  on 
these  comnaodlty  advisory  committees  would 
be  chosen  from  nominees  designated  by 
farmer-elected  county  committees  and  by 
farm  organizations  * 

5.  The  procedures  provided  in  this  bill  are 
based  on  the  principles  of  responsible,  rep- 
resentative democracy 

In  recognition  of  this  principle:  (a)  the 
farmers  would  be  given  more  really  effective 
Influence  over  their  own  enterprise;  (b)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  responsible 
for  providing  fair  administration  and  sound 
technical  assistance,  and  for  Insuring  that 
programs  developed  for  any  commodity 
should  take  Into  account  the  well-being  of 
every  branch  of  agriculture  as  well  as  the 
public  Interest;  and  (c)  the  policymaking 
function  of  the  Congress  would  be  empha- 
sised. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Congress  and 
the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  able  to  devote  more  time  and 
attention    to    their    highest    function- — the 


'  The  bill  provides  for  special  authority 
with  regard  to  a  1-year  program  for  the  1962 
wheat  crop  Because  of  the  pressure  of  time 
we  are  asking  for  authority  to  name  an  ad- 
visory committee  without  using  the  regu- 
larly provided  nominating  procedures,  and  to 
submit  a  1-year  wheat  program  to  a  ref- 
erendum of  producers  without  prior  con- 
gressional approval.  This  will  enable  us  to 
get  the  new  pfogr&m  in  operation  In  time  for 
the  planting  of  the  1962  crop  of  wheat. 
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consideration  of  broad  programs  and  p<il- 
Ir'.es  In  their  entire  implications  and  the 
dPtermlnivtlon  of  such  policies  In  the  public 
and  national  Interest  Many  of  the  powers 
thi-T  the  Congress  has  now  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Aerlculture-  powers  t-o  fix  sup- 
port levels,  prescribe  acreage  allotments  and 
others — would  require  final  approval  by  the 
Congress.  This  would  add  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Agriculture  Committees  the 
function  of  careful  review  of  such  programs, 
mariy  of  which  are  now  put  Into  effect  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  without  such  review. 
Thus,  while  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  onerous  burden  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  a  multitude  of  separate  propos- 
als, commcxllty  by  commodity,  season  after 
season,  under  countless  and  fragmented 
pressures.  It  would  have  Increased  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  Its  highest  function  of 
policy  determination,  and  it  would  exercise 
the  continuing  and  final  authority  to  de- 
termine what  programs  shall  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

6.  This  legislation  emphasizes  self-help  and 
voluntary  action 

I  believe  that  the  farmer  advisory  com- 
mittees provided  for  In  the  bill  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  genuine  leader- 
ship and  develop  economic  statesmanship. 
They  will  be  chosen  because,  taken  together, 
they  represent  every  group,  segment,  and 
Interest  that  should  be  heard  in  the  discus- 
sion and  formulation  of  commodity  pro- 
grams, and  they  will  therefore  consider  the 
broader  implications  of  the  policies  they 
recommend.  Charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  considering  the  Interests  of  the  farm- 
ers they  represent,  and  facing  public  scru- 
tiny and  examination  and  approval  by  the 
Congress,  they  will.  I  am  confident,  once 
again  demonstrate — as  Americans  have  so 
often  demonstrated — that  the  people  them- 
selves have  the  ability  to  consider  the  In- 
terest of  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  have  had 
experience  with  citizen  committees  and  vol- 
untary action,  I  know  that  members  of 
these  committees  will  recognize  that  they 
can  write  their  own  ticket  only  where  the 
ticket  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  accept- 
able to  all  concerned. 

The  proposed  legislation  further  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  self-help  In  Its  au- 
thorization of  the  expansion  of  marketing 
orders  and  agreements,  as  one  Impxartant 
means  available  to  farmers  for  developing 
and  adjusting  their  Industry.  Marketing 
orders  are  truly  a  self-help  program  in  that 
they  are  prcxlucer  Initiated,  producer  ad- 
ministered and  prcxlucer  financed  And. 
since  conEumer  Interests  are  adequately 
protected,  as  required  under  the  act,  this 
self-help  approach  should  be  highly  suc- 
cessful with  respect  to  many  commodities. 

7.  Although  American  agriculture  itself 
has  many  varying  interests  that  are  af- 
fected by  different  and  changing  condi- 
tions, they  are  all  part  of  an  interdepend- 
ent and  interrelated  problem  that  must 
be  treated  as  a  whole. 

In  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  sup- 
ply adjustment  features  of  this  bill  are  cf 
necessity  both  inclusive  and  fiexible. 

They  are  Inclusive  In  that  the  imabllng 
provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  applied  to  all 
agricultural  commodities,  although  they 
need  not  be  applied  to  those  commodities 
where  conditions  are  satisfactory,  and  they 
will  not  be  applied  where  any  sulxstantial 
number  of  producers  object  to  such  appllca- 
Uon. 

In  emphasizing  the  significance  of  this 
feature  It  Is  essential  to  remember  that  this 
bill  does  not  est.abllsh  programs  but  rather 
provides  guidelines  and  procedures  under 
which  procrrams  can  be  formuiat,ed.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  many  pioneers  of  ma :iy  com- 
modltle-s    are    satisfied    with    programs    and 


conditions  that  now  prevail,  but  it  also 
recognizes  that  these  conditions  may  change, 
and  these  programs  may  not  always  be  Si»t- 
isf.'ictory. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  farmers  who  might  ruffer  seriously 
from  changed  conditions  cannot  count  on 
prompt  relief  by  way  cf  new  appeals  to  the 
Congress  for  each  new  problem.  However 
ready  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  Con- 
gress might  be,  and  however  great  the  con- 
cern might  be  on  the  part  of  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  represent  farm  con- 
stituencies, experience  In  recent  years  has 
shown  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is  beset 
with  so  many  grave  problems  and  subject 
to  so  many  conflicting  demands  and  pres- 
sures, that  It  cannot  be  asked  or  expected 
to  res{x)nd  to  each  new  need  of  each  com- 
modity that  might  be  in  trouble  There- 
fore, in  this  legislation.  It  Is  Important  that 
Congress  give  guidelines  and  directions  that 
can  be  used  to  develop  new  programs  if 
and  when  the  need  arises — subject  always  to 
the  check  by  the  Agriculture  Committees 
and  the  Congress  itself  as  to  whether  these 
guidelines  and  directives  are  followed 

In  order  to  be  inclusive  this  enab.mc  I'^c- 
Islatlon  must  also  be  flexible  It  is  impos- 
sible, for  example,  to  write  ii.t.j  :aw  a  de- 
tailed formula  for  determining  the  exact 
size  and  nature  of  a  commodity  advisory 
committee  and  expect  such  a  formula  to  bo 
fair  with  respect  to  all  commodities  It  Is 
equally  Impossible  to  list.  In  the  legislation. 
the  appropriate  farm  organizations  that 
should  be  asked  to  nominate  producers  for 
selection  to  such  committees  Such  mat- 
ters will  of  necessity  depend  on  the  commodi- 
ty concerned  and  the  area  Involved  To 
spell  <ut  such  details  as  these  would  Impose 
a  rigidity  that  could  not  keep  up  with  a 
rapidly  changing  agriculture  In  a  rapid'.y 
changing  world. 

Therefore  the  legislation  here  proposed 
Imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  a  fair  representa- 
tion, on  these  advisory  committees,  of  tliose 
who  should  be  represented  This  respons- 
blllty  may  be  a  difficult  one.  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  responsibility  with  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  must  be — and 
has  traditionally  been — entrusted. 

I  believe  that  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  programs  we  present  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  wouid  set  the  stage 
and  provide  the  tools  by  which: 

1.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation,  In  coopera- 
tion with  Government,  can  achieve  Incomes 
comparable.  In  terms  of  labor  and  capital 
and  management  skills  invested,  to  those  re- 
ceived by  other  Americans: 

2.  A  healthy  and  Increasingly  efficient  and 
productive  agriculture  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  lair 
prices  to  the  consumers; 

3.  Better  farm  incomes  and  a  sound  farm 
economy  will  contribute  to  economic  growth 
and   national  prosperity; 

4.  Cost  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
expected  to  decline  as  programs  get  under- 
way and  become  effective;  and 

5.  We  can  achieve  maximum  ut  llzatlon  of 
our  abundance  to  meet  needs  and  promote 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  b^i;  careful  study 
and  favorable  consideration. 


NATION.^L  SECURITY  AND  THE 
D.^NGER  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
early  last  month,  in  effort  to  d:.spel  some 
of  the  pes5imi.sm  about  our  economic  po- 
sition brine  broadcast  in  certain  quar- 
ters. I  presented  a  few  facts  to  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  increase  in  net  purchasing 
power  during  recent  years. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  short 
statement  be  printed  at  th:s  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Great  Gain  in  Per   Capita  PuRrHAsiNO 

PowzR  Over  the  Past  30  Years 
(Statement  by  Senator  Sttjart  Symington) 

Many  statements  have  been  made  deplor- 
ing the  passing  of  the  'good  old  days  when 
the  dollar  was  worth   100  cents  " 

Tears  have  been  shed  about  how  inflation 
has  devastated  the  'savings  of  porn  widows 
and  orphans  " 

There  have  been  some  painful  experiences. 
But  the  facts  do  not  support  thuse  tragedies 
we    hear    so    much    about. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  extent  of 
Inflation   in   tne   past  40   years. 

For  19-20.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
85  7 

Forty  years  later,  In  1960.  the  same  index 
was  128  5.  an  average  rise  m  consumer  prices 
of   40  8    points — or    1    point    per    year. 

It  is  true  that  a  dollar  of  income  in.  say. 
1930,    would    buy    more    than    a    dollar    will 

todav 

But  the  p<jlnt  so  often  overlooked  Is  the 
number  of  additional  dollars  the  average  In- 
divldU2ii   now  has 

Today  his  quantity  of  dollar  income  is  so 
much  greater  that  he  has  far  more  net  pur- 
chasing power  than  before,  even  though 
his  dollar   is  worth   less. 

The  statistics  on  this  latter  point  are  in- 
teresting. Let's  look  at  the  per  capita  In- 
come at  various  dates  in  the  past  and  the 
per  capita  Income  in  1960;  and  then  trans- 
late those  Incomes  into  uniform  dollars. 
I  The  following  table  shows  per  capita  dls- 
'  posable  personal  income  i  Income  after  taxes) 
for  various  years — In  the  dollar  value  of  that 
year  (current  doUarsj  and  also  In  1960 
dollars . 


N'.MW  Senator  Stvart  SymingtuN,  Dem<x;rat, 
of  Missouri,  no  economist  but  an  ex-manu- 
facturer, has  gone  clear  off  the  deep  end 
without,  apparently,  even  holding  his  nose. 
He   Im.pUes   inflation  Is  a   good   thing 

Certainly  prices  have  gone  up.  he  Siiys, 
but  everyixxly  Ls  earning  more  dollars,  so 
what  difference  does   it  make? 

Well,  for  instance,  it   makes  a  dlflerence 


Year 


Current 
doUais 


me. 

MO. 

19M. 
1955. 

1960. 


MM 
4.W 
576 
1,075 
l,36t) 
1,060 
1.960 


19fiO 
dollars 


1,131 
1.039 
1,274 
l,«t» 
1,676 
1.822 
1,9(J0 


The  above  table  shows  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States  had  74  percent  more  purchas- 
ing power  in  1960  than  the  average  Individual 
had  in  1930 

Although  In  the  last  8  years  of  the  past 
30  the  rate  of  increase  was  but  I'j  percent, 
the  average  annual  per  capita  purchasing 
power  Increase  for  those  30  years  was  21,2 
percent. 

This  analysis  is  based  upon  statUtlcal 
data  contained  in  the  1961  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  That  report  was  released 
January  18.  1961. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Later  an  editorial 
in' the  Washinetton  Daily  News  and  its 
other  affiliated  newspaper.-^  totally  mis- 
interpreted what  I  said 

I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial of  April  17  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Every   XL^n   a   King 
Some  of  our  far-out  or  what-the-hell-type 
economists  argue  a  little  Inflation  wont  do 
us  any  harm,  so  why  worry   about  Govern- 
ment deficits? 


The  aged  and  all  others  living  on  savings 
or  fixed  Incomes.  They  dont  have  any  ex- 
tra dollars.  Just  the  same  old  number,  and 
Inflation  Is  a  vlclovis  and  unfair  tax  on  their 
savings. 

The  unemployed  who  are  laid  off  because 
our  high  price  levels  have  limited  U.S.  sales 
in  highly  competitive  foreign   markets. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  which  Is  spending  12 
cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar  for  Interest  on 
the  debt  which  is  the  accumulation  of  In- 
flation-causing Federal  deficits. 

The  manufacturer  who  built  up  reserve  In 
old-fashioned  dollars  to  replace  old  ma- 
chinery and  now  dnds  these  reserves  by  far 
Inadequate. 

It  is  true  that  inflation  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  some  people,  particularly,  those 
with  the  credit  and  know-how  to  cash  In  on 
It.  but  others  have  had  to  pay.  In  the  apt 
words  of  Carrol  M.  Shanks,  president  of 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  'Inflation  means 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  some  groups 
Is  being  raised  by  depressing  the  standard  of 
living  of  other  groups. '• 

Among  the  depressed  are  the  old  folks 
who  can't  pay  their  medical  bills,  who  find 
their  social  security  checks  a  mere  pittance. 
Powerful  unions  have  been  able  to  stay 
even — except  for  their  unemployed — by 
forcing  wages  up  and  up.  Schoolteachers 
and  other  professionals  haven't  been  able 
to  do  so  well.  Cross  off  Inflation  and  Con- 
gress could  go  home.  Swollen  prices  are  a 
basic  cause  of  every  piece  of  "aid"  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration. 

If  piling  up  more  infiated  dollars,  through 
the  Federal  deficit  route,  would  bring  pros- 
perity, then  truly  every  man  could  be  a  king, 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  late  Huey  Long 
should  be  memorialized  as  one  of  our  far- 
seeing  statesmen. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
misinterpretation  was  so  complete  I  was 
not  surprised  to  receive  a  memorandum 
about  said  editorial  from  an  outstand- 
ing economist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


An    Economist's   Memorandum    to    Senator 
Symington.  April  20,   1961 

I  was  astonished  to  read  the  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  (Apr.  17,  1961). 
It  is  based  upon  a  misreading  of  your  Sen- 
ate floor  statement. 

Having  misread  the  statement,  the  edi- 
torial then  expresses  conclusions  which  are 
irrelevant;  and  in  that  respect,  irrespon- 
sible. 

No  implication  la  Involved  In.  and  no 
inference  can  properly  be  drawn  from,  your 
statement,  that  "infiatlon  is  a  good  thing." 
The  editorial  Is  totally  Inaccurate  In  that 
regard. 

You  said  that  there  have  been  "painful 
experiences"  from  inflation;  and  the  figures 
you  cited  present  an  Inflation-caused  de- 
cline in  purchasing  power  per  dollar  of 
Income. 

You  then  show  that,  despite  this  infla- 
tion, the  Increased  number  of  dollars  per 
capita  income  has  resulted  In  greater  pur- 
chasing power,  hence  a  higher  average 
standard  of  living. 


This  does  not  Justify,  or  excuse,  or  mini- 
mize inflation.  It  simply  presents  the  facU. 
There  are  also  questionable  observations 
in  the  editorial  not  directly  related  to  your 
statement.  For  example.  "Cross  off  inflation 
and  Congress  could  go  home"  Ifl  a  thoroughly 
111-concelved  comment. 

Educational  needs  for  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing popvUatlon,  defense  requirements  to 
meet  a  growing  Communist  menace,  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  depressed  areas,  etc.. 
are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility,  whether  or 
not  there  Is  inflation. 

So  also  does  It  have  a  responsibility  In 
such  matters  as  civil  rights,  social  security, 
and  preservation  of  competitive  enterprise — 
to  name  a  few  more. 

A  newspaper  Is,  of  course,  entitled  to  ex- 
press Its  views;  and  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
a  responsible  newspaper  to  read  and  report  a 
statement  accurately. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
what  I  presented  in  these  brief  observa- 
tions about  relative  trends  in  prices  and 
real  income  in  the  American  economy 
during  the  past  30  years  was  the  fact 
that,  despite  rises  in  the  cost  of  living, 
the  increasing  productive  power  of  the 
American  economy  has  resulted  in  heavy 
real  income  gains  for  the  American 
people. 

The  particular  data  which  I  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  illustration,  data 
not  in  dispute  anywhere,  show  that  in 
1960,  measured  in  uniform  1960  dollars, 
the  per  capita  disposable  income— in- 
come after  taxes— in  the  United  SUtes 
was   74   percent  higher  than  it   was  in 

1930. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  what 
I  said  which  could  be  interpreted  to 
carry  any  such  implication  as  that  I  Im- 
plied "inflation  is  a  good  thing." 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  have  never 
favored  inflation  by  word  or  by  deed  and 
have  always  recognized  the  injustices 
which  inflation  inflicts  upon  many  in- 
dividuals: and  also  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  national  economy. 

The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  has  to  do 
with  marshaling  its  manpower,  tech- 
nology, and  skills,  in  both  private  and 
public  life,  so  as  to  advance  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Then  this 
production  must  be  utilized  wisely,  in 
accord  with  the  great  priorities  of  our 
private  and  public  needs. 

Any  nation  which  deliberately  sacri- 
fices these  objectives  to  protect,  at  all 
costs,  the  value  of  its  currency,  is  risk- 
ing its  existence;  and  that  is  especially 
true  with  the  world  as  it  is  today. 

Most  inflation  in  this  country  has 
been  due  first,  to  war;  and  second,  to  re- 
conversion from  war. 

During  the  four  decades  from  1922 — 
the  first  normal  year  after  World  War 
I — through  1960,  there  was  almost  no 
net  change  in  prices  if  the  two  wartime 
eras  in  this  period  are  excluded;  and  only 
moderate  increases  in  prices  even  if  the 
great  price  collapse  of  the  depression 
years — 1929-1933 — is  also  excluded. 

Even  when  these  four  decades  are 
viewed  as  a  whole,  without  the  exclusion 
of  any  years,  the  average  annual  increase 
in  prices  has  been  much  lower  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  period— 1891-1922.  I 
start  with  1891  because  satisfactory 
price  data  are  not  available  for  earlier 
years. 
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This  does  not  mt  an  that  we  snould  not 
have  done  better  l:i  containinR  price  in- 
flation. But  It  does  mpftn  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  expanding  the  infla- 
tion problem  t/)  the  {X)int  where  no 
other  problem  is  o:  any  real  importance. 
The  great  economic  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  United  States  is  how  to  in- 
crease, in  major  fa.shion,  durine  the 
years  ahead,  the  \ery  low  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  characteristic  of  recent 
years.  In  that  mfinner  we  could  over- 
come the  huge  idleness  in  manpower, 
plant,  and  other  productive  resources 
which  have  prevented  us  from  fulfilling 
our  domestic  ta.'^ks  and  meeting  ade- 
quately the  worldwide  challenge  to  our 
existence. 

Today  there  is  a  grave  paradox  in  our 
economy,  namely,  many  millions  unem- 
ployed at  the  same  time  we  have  un- 
precedented prosperity.  This  situation 
must  be  solved.  It  can  never  be  solved, 
however,  unless  and  until  it  is  faced  up 
to. 

Note  In  this  connection  that  during 
the  1955-60  period  an  excessive  price  in- 
flation occurred,  not  because  our  econo- 
my was  attempting  to  do  too  much,  but 
because  it  was  doing  too  little 

The  editorial  in  (juestion  speaks  of  the 
damage  which  inflation  has  done  to 
those  among  the  aged  who  live  on  fixed 
Incomes. 

All  of  us  recognize  this  damage;  and 
all  of  us  worr>'  about  it.  In  fair  perspec- 
tive, however,  let  us  also  note  that  three 
or  four  decades  ago  the  Nation  afforded 
older  people  no  systematic  protection 
whatever. 

Today  most  of  our  aged  are  systemati- 
cally assisted  under  nationwide  systems; 
and  since  we  cannot  turn  the  price  level 
backward,  is  it  not  more  fruitful  to  work 
on  the  future  practicalities  of  these  so- 
cial security  systems  than  to  resist  pos- 
sible improvemen':  because  of  damage 
done  by  inflation  in  the  past? 

Those  who  believe  that  protecting  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will  by 
itself  cure  unemplojTnent  might  remem- 
ber that  the  purch.3ising  power  of  the  dol- 
lar was  uniquely  high  during  the  great 
depression. 

I  share  the  concern  about  the  amount 
of  tax  dollars  required  to  serve  the  na- 
tional debt. 

But  the  great  preponderance  of  this 
debt  wa,<;  created  during  wartime  and 
it  would  have  dor  e  us  no  good  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar  by  allowing  the  Nazis  to 
conquer  the  world;  and  it  will  do  us  no 
jrood  U)  protect  tlie  dollar  by  allowing 
the  Communists  to  conquer  the  world. 
No  matter  what  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency, we  would  prefer  discussing  it  in 
tonns  of  dollars  than  of  rubles 

Apain,  one  of  the  surest  roads  toward 
reducing  the  burden  of  interest  cOv«;ts  on 
the  national  debt  s  pxpan.'^ion.  through 
economic  growth,  of  the  real  productive 
output  of  the  American  economy.  In 
that  manner  the  rational  debt  becomes 
a  .smaller  fwrtion  af  our  t<>tal  national 
production  and  our  total  national  in- 
come 

This  editorial  also  a.sserted  that  in- 
flation during  the  i)a6t  30  years  has  de- 


creased the  purchasing  c>ower  of  dollars 
available  for  investment  purposes. 

But  just  as.  because  of  the  pifiantic 
increase  in  the  building  of  real  wealth, 
per  capita  income  of  the  people  has 
grown  enormously  since  1930.  so  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  the  income  avail- 
able to  investors  has  also  proivn  enor- 
mously. 

In  summary,  therefore,  let  us  set  this 
serious  problem  of  inflation  in  proper 
overall  perspective. 

We  should  work  to  protect  the  value  of 
the  dollar  by  advancing  the  real  wealth 
and  productive  power  of  the  Nation  and 
its  people. 

The  domestic  situation  would  seem  to 
make  such  a  policy  desirable. 

The  international  situation  would 
seem  to  make  it  imperative. 


BANKING  MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  bank  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  honor- 
able Carleton  L.  Bradbury,  containing 
his  comments  with  referetice  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  375.  In  accordance 
with  Mr.  Bradbur>''s  interest  in  this 
legislation,  I  have  referred  his  letter  to 
Chairman  Wilms  A.  Robertson  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Com- 
missioner Bradbury's  letter  and  Uie  re- 
sponse to  this  letter  from  Chairman 
Robertson  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Banks  and  Banking, 

Augusta,  Matne,  May  9,  1961. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wanhington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mttskie:  In  connection  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  375.  Introduced  by 
Representative  Patman,  which  would  Invoke 
a  moratorium  on  bank  consolidations,  merg- 
ers, and  acquisitions,  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Maine  Leg- 
islature now  has  before  It  a  bill  pertinent 
to  that  subject.  Section  5  of  H.P.  459,  LD 
659,  "An  act  revising  statutes  regtilating 
branching  and  consolidations  by  banks  " 
reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"Sec.  146-B.  Banking  monopolies,  undue 
concentration  of  banking  assets:  No  merger, 
consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  deposit  liabilities  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  which  would 
promote  a  banking  monopoly  having  an 
undue  concentration  of  banking  assets,  un- 
less approval  Is  necessary  or  advisable  In 
the  public  Interest." 

This  proposed  legislation  was  supported 
before  the  legislature  by  the  uepn-rtment  of 
banks  and  banking  and  by  the  legislative 
and  bank  commissioner's  advisory  cuinralt- 
tees  of  the  Maine  Bankers  Assoclatlun  and 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  Maine  as  nn 
effective  means  of  conta-oUing  undue  concen- 
trations of  banking  assets  while,  nt  the  same 
tune,  permuting  those  consolidritlons  con- 
sidered to  be  In  the  public  interest  as  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
legislature. 

As  you  know,  In  Maine  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  concentrations  of 
banking  assets  which  can  develop  when 
banking  giants  in  national  financial  centers 


consolidate.  We  are.  on  the  other  hand, 
faced  with  the  continuing  problem  of  pro- 
mi'ting  the  mair.tenance  of  s.  und  banking 
service  of  adequate  range  and  quality  in  the 
many  relatively  small  communities  in  which 
the  bulk  of  Maine's  papulation  lives 

In  numerous  instances  in  recent  years 
small  banks  serving  such  communities  have 
found  that  a  consolidation  of  facilities  with 
other  banks,  often  equally  small,  has  pro- 
vided the  only  practical  means  of  meeting 
the  service  standards  demanded  of  mcxiern 
banking  Institutions.  Furthermore.  all 
available  evidence  points  to  a  continuation 
of  this  trend  among  our  smaller  institutions. 
In  all  of  these  consolidations  in  Maine,  save 
one.  the  public  Interest  was  served  by  a 
strengthening  and  Improvement  or  bank- 
ing services  In  only  one  case  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  complete  discontinuance  of  serv- 
ice Involved.  As  I  understand  Representa- 
Ive  Patman's  proposal,  the  only  authorized 
deviation  f'om  a  strict  moratorium  Is  that 
which  would  prevent  a  bank  from  actually 
closing  its  doors. 

Aside  from  the  numerous  problems  In- 
volved m  Judging  under  wiiat  circumstances 
a  small  count;-y  bank  might  or  might  not 
close  Its  doors.  It  would  appear  That  on  the 
basis  of  experience  in  Matne.  considering 
our  small  banks  and  small  communities. 
It  Is  essential  that  these  banks  continue  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  consolidate  to  keep 
banking  service  modern  and  adequate  as 
well  as  to  consolidate  to  prevent  a  complete 
discontinuation  of  service  The  proposal 
before  the  Maine  Legislature,  while  clearly 
recording  that  body  s  disfavor  of  banking 
monopolies.  Is  not  so  inflexible  as  to  prohibit 
consolidations  of  the  type  described  above 
which  are  believed  to  have,  on  their  record, 
clearly    promoted    the    public    Interest. 

I  feel  that  the  Impact  of  Representative 
Patman's  blanket  moratorium  would  have 
a  substantial  adverse  e*Tect  on  smaller  banks 
in  thl.";  State  In  circumstances  such  as  I  have 
described  above.  There  may  well  be  urgent 
problems  posed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
country's  larger  banking  Institutions  In 
metropolitan  centers;  however.  It  would 
seem  that  more  selective  control  devices 
should  be  developed  to  cope  with  these 
situations. 

Resjjectfully. 

Carlkton  L.  Bradpttrt, 

Bank  CofnmtssixineT. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committek  on  Banking  and  Ct-KRiNCT. 

May  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Edmund  S  Muskoe, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskh:  I  was  very  much 
Interested  to  read  the  letter  you  received 
from  Mr.  Carleton  L  Bradbury,  bank  com- 
missioner of  Maine,  which  you  sent  to  me  In 
your  letter  of  May  11. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  letter  expresses  his  opposi- 
tion to  H.J.  Res.  375,  which  would  Invoke 
a  moratorium  on  bank  consolidations, 
mergers,  and  acquisitions.  Mr  Bradbury's 
opposition  Is  based  on  the  ground  that  it  is. 
in  many  instances,  important  to  Maine  to 
permit  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
small  banks  in  order  to  enable  the  banks  to 
provide  adequate  service  to  the  communities 
Involved,  particularly  where  the  banks  which 
seek  to  consolidate  are  too  small  to  meet  th( 
service  standards  demanded  of  modern  bank- 
ing institutions 

Mr  Bradbury'c  letter  refers  to  a  bill  now 
before  the  Maine  Legislature  which  would 
read  In  part  as  follows: 

"Sec.  146-B.  Banking  monopolies,  undue 
concentration  of  banking  assets:  No  m.erger, 
consolidation,  acqtilsltlon  of  assets.  t>r  as- 
sumption of  deposit  liabilities  shall  be  ap- 
proved   by    the    Commissioner    which    would 
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promote  a  banking  monopoly  having  an  un- 
due concentration  of  banking  assets,  unless 
approval  Is  necessary  or  advisable  In  the 
public  Interest  " 

As  you  will  recall,  the  same  issues  raised  by 
H  J  Res  375  on  the  one  hand  the  pro- 
posed Maine  statute  on  the  other  hand  were 
considered  at  length  by  the  Congress  when 
the  bank  merger  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
m  1959  and  1960  and  before  the  House  In 
1960  These  same  Issues  were  also  Involved 
;n  1956  In  connection  with  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT's  bill.  S  3911.  84th  Congress,  and  the 
comparable  provisions  of  my  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  S.  1451.  85th 
Congress,  which  passed  the  Senate  but  did 
not  become  law 

The  principal  issue  is  whether  bank  merg- 
ers and  consolidations  should  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  the  Clayton  Act.  and 
forbidden  when  they  Involve  any  diminution 
of  competition  regardless  of  banking  factors, 
or  whether  banking,  which  is  vested  with  a 
public  interest  and  subject  to  extensive  reg\i- 
latlon.  should  be  subject  to  consolidation 
and  merger  statutes  which  take  into  consid- 
eration banking  factrjrs  as  well  as  competi- 
tive factors  Related  to  this  Issue  )'^  the 
question  whether  the  banking  agencies 
should  have  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove bank  mergers,  or  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  courts  should  have 
a  veto  over  such  mergers  on  the  basis  of 
Clayton  Act  standards. 

You  will  recall  that  these  issues  were 
clearly  presenv^d  in  1959  by  Senator 
O  Mahonev  s  amendment,  which  would  have 
done  substantially  what  H  J  Res  375  would 
now  do — make  competitive  factors  con- 
trolling in  the  case  of  bank  mergers  You 
and  I  were  among  the  majority  in  the  Senate 
which  defeated  the  O'Mahoney  amendment 
55  to  29  You  will  recall  that  when  the 
Senate  later  adopted  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bank  merger  bill,  it  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  also  provided  for  a 
decision  on  a  consolidation  or  merger  pro- 
posal based  on  banking  factors  In  addition 
to  competitive  factors.  Instead  of  making 
competitive  factors  controlling,  and  also  left 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  banking 
agencies  instead  of  giving  the  final  decision 
to  the  Deoartment  of  Justice. 

H  J  Res  375.  which  would  reverse  these 
carefully  considered  decisions,  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  not  be  accepted  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  or  by  the  Senate 
without  very  careful  consideration  and  with- 
out a  clear  showing  that  the  Congress  erred 
In  1959  and  1960. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  statement  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  the  position  which  you 
and  I  took  in  1959  and  1960  more  clearly,  I 
think,  than  any  other  single  document  I 
have  seen  It  seems  to  me  you  might  well 
consider  Inserting  his  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  make  it  available  to  all 
those  interested  In  this  important  question. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A    Willis  Robektson, 

Chairman. 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  Mr  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded'' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  request  is  agreed 
to. 


SETTING  ASIDE  OF  ORDER  TO  CALL 
CALENDAR  FOLLOWING  MORN- 
ING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  ask  further 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
relating  m  the  calendar  call  following 
the  morning  business  be  momentarily 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  certain  in- 
sertions and  statements,  to  be  made  in 
the  Record,  and  that  we  then  come  back 
to  it  later  on. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  request  is  agreed 
to. 


DEATH  OF  DAVID  LYNN,  FORMER 
ARC  HITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  distinguished  American,  David 
Lynn,  died  after  a  short  illness.  Mr. 
Lynn,  fram  1923  to  1954,  served  as  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  Building  in  which  we 
meet.  Prior  to  his  service  as  Architect, 
Mr,  Lynn  served  for  22  years  under  the 
previous  Architects.  Edward  Clark  and 
Elliott  Woods. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  appointed  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  by  President  Coolidge  on 
August  22,  1923.  He  came  from  an  old 
family,  of  Frederick  and  Allegany  Coun- 
ties. Md.,  who  for  many  generations  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  judicial,  mili- 
tary, business,  and  social  life  of  the 
State.  His  great,  great  grandfather. 
Judge  David  Lynn,  was  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1751  to  lay 
out  the  town  of  Georgetown. 

Mr  Lynn  was  born  in  Wheeling.  W. 
Va..  November  10.  1873.  and  was  educated 
in  public  schools  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Allegany  County  Academy.  He  en- 
tered the  Oflace  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  on  July  1.  1901,  during  the  tenure 
of  Edward  Clark  as  Architect.  He  was 
appoin-.ed  the  seventh  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  following  the  death  of  Elliott 
Woods 

During  his  tenure  as  Architect,  there 
were  constructed  and  added  to  the  build- 
ing in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
groups,  the  New  House  Office  Building, 
the  First  Street  wing  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building,  the  central  refrigeration  plant 
and  other  additions  to  the  Capitol  Power 
Plant,  the  annex  and  addition  to  the 
main  Library  of  Congress  Building,  and 
the  legislative  garage. 

During  his  tenure,  the  62  acres  of  land 
lyins  immediately  north  of  Constitution 
Avenue  were  acquired  and  developed  as 
part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  park  area; 
the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  were  completely  air  con- 
ditioned: the  roofs  over  the  Senate  and 
House  winss  of  the  Capitol  were  recon- 
structrd  and  the  interiors  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Chambers  were  remodeled; 
the  terraces  of  the  Capitol  Building  were 
reconstructed. 

The  US  Botanic  Garden  was  relo- 
cated to  its  present  site,  and  the  New 


conservatory  was  constructed  and  the 
grounds  developed  under  his  direction. 
In  connection  with  construction  proj- 
ects, Mr  Lynn  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  for  Enlarging  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds:  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building  Commission;  the  Joint  Com- 
mission to  acquire  a  site  and  additional 
buildings  for  the  Library  of  Congress: 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority. 

He  served  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
US  Botanic  Garden  from  1934  to  1954. 
Mr.  Lynn  retired  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  on  September  30,  1954.  Until  his 
death,  he  continued  to  reside  at  his  resi- 
dence. 3700  Quebec  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We  join  those  who  served  here  prior 
to  1954  in  paying  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lynn  our  sincere  respect. 

My  Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 .  was  a  friend 
of  Mr  Lynn  throughout  his  life;  and  it 
is  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  brief  statement 
in  tribute  to  a  great  American  is  made 
now  for  the  Record. 
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•JUST   A  MINUTE.  MR.   PRESIDENT" 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. I  took  occasion  to  make  some 
complimentary  remarks  regarding  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  President's  message, 
notably  his  courageous  call  for  a  sharp- 
ly quickened  efTort  in  the  space  field 

In  all  candor,  I  must  comment  briefly 
now  on  his  optimistic  reference  to  the 
state  of  our  economy  and  his  implica- 
tion, with  which  I  disagree,  that  the 
affirmative  antirecession  program  of  his 
administration  was  responsible  for  an 
upsurge. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  President,  I 
quote  the  full  text  of  his  reference  to 
this  subject: 

The  first  and  basic  task  confronting  the 
Nation  this  year  waa  to  turn  recession  Into 
recovery.  An  affirmative  antirecession  pro- 
gram. Initiated  with  your  cooperation,  sup- 
ported the  natural  forces  in  the  private 
sector;  and  our  economy  Is  now  enjoying 
renewed  confidence  and  energy.  The  reces- 
slon  has  been  halted.  Recovery  Is  under- 
way. 

Mr  President,  I  am  no  great  econ- 
omist, but  I  can  sense  some  'slight  of 
hand"  in  this.  The  new  administration 
has  been  in  power  for  6  months.  We 
have  had  some  troubles.  We  have  had 
some  successes.  I  shall  leave  that  for 
others  to  evaluate,  but  I  cannot  abide 
by  the  thesis  that  we  have  had  a  sudden 
resurgence  of  our  economy  attributable 
to  legislative  and  executive  action  by 
the  new  administration. 

Our  economy  was  on  the  upswing  when 
President  Kennedy  came  into  power. 
The  natural  inherent  forces  of  a  free 
economy  were  at  work. 

There  was  a  lag  of  at  least  3  months 
before  any  economic  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  and  then  we  en- 
acted economic  retreads  many  of  which 
have  not  yet  gone  into  effect  and  several 
of  which  are  not  actually  focused  on  the 


problem  of  unemployment  and  economic 

vitality. 

The  President  sa  d  that  his  first  and 
basic  task  was  to  turn  rece.ssion  into  re- 
covery. Mr  President.  I  suppo.se  that 
every  new  administration  takes  credit  for 
all  things  good  that  happen  while  it  is  in 
power.  Mr.  Kenne<lys  first  task,  turning 
recession  into  reco\'ery,  is  in  this  cate- 
gory. In  the  same  category,  I  praise  the 
President  for  having  the  sun  shine  and 
the  flowers  bloom  and  the  spring  season 
emerge  upon  us  We  praise  him  also  for 
the  openiruj  of  the  ba.seball  .'reason,  the 
excitement  of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  the 
melting  of  the  snov.-  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  good  orange  crop  in  the  great 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to  refuse 
to  give  the  administration  credit  for 
what  it  does  well.  At  the  same  time.  I 
am  not  one  to  sit  by  and  let  it  take  credit 
for  something  it  hud  nothing  to  do  with. 
I  humbly  protest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr    KEATING      I  yield. 

Mi  AIKEN.  The  Senator  gives  the 
President  altogether  too  much  credit. 
The  spring  .'^■a.so:i  did  not  emerge  in 
time 

Mr  KEATING      It  is  here  now, 

Mr  AIKEN     It  ;inally  came. 

Mr.  KEATING.     It  is  a  little  late. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  think  it  took  a  little 
over  100  days  for  ;t  to  emerge  fully. 

Mr  KEATING  Yes,  it  was  after  the 
100  days. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  incuiiy 

The  PRESIDErrr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  stat«;  it. 

Mr  MANSFIFUD  Is  the  Senate 
suppo.sed  to  be  engaged  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  calendar  now? 

The  PRESIDErfT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  the  order  of  bu.'  iness  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Order  No.  158,  .Senate  Resolution  129, 
with  the  proviso  ihat  a  statement  will  be 
made  by  the  di.'^t:nguished  Senator  from 
Florida  1  Mr  HoilandI,  but  that  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  until  after  the  rest  of 
the  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection  have  been  acted 
upon. 


SIMPSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  has 
the  resolution,  v  hich  is  the  first  order 
on  the  calendar,  been  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
resolution  will  bi'  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl ATT  E  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  129'  relating  to  the  bill  'S.  101 ' 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Simp.son  Construction  Co." 

Mr  HOLLANIt  Mr  Piesident  I  ap- 
preciate the  cojrtesy  which  is  being 
shown  to  me  by  both  leaders,  which  en- 


ables me  to  attend  a  limcheon  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  at  which 
I  shall  have  the  very  great  honcr  of 
presenting,  for  an  award,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Loui.siana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI.  Nothing  but  that  fact 
has  justified  my  asking  for  this  early 
handling  of  the  resolution. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  beint:  ex- 
tended to  me  in  allowing  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

The  resolution  relates  to  a  bill  iS. 
101 1  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Simpson  Construction  Co.,"  and  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  the  proposal  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  findinjis  and 
recommendations  to  the  committee,  and 
not  for  final  action. 

Mr  President  this  matter  has  been  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Claims  once  previously. 
Senators  will  note  that  on  page  12  of  the 
committee  report,  the  last  page,  a  por- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
is  stated,  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  documents  and 
pleadings  before  us.  we  conclude  that  plain- 
tiffs did  not  have  on  file  with  a  depa-tment 
or  agency  of  the  Ctovernment  prior  to  \ugust 
15.  1945.  a  request  for  relief  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Lucas  Act  Having  f tiled  to 
establish  this  necessary  jurlpdictlonul  fact. 
plaintiffs  motion  for  summary  judgment  Is 
denied,  their  petition  Is  dismissed  and  sum- 
mary Judgment  will  be  entered  in  Iiivor  of 
defendant. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  of  Claims 
decided  the  matter  wholly  on  the  ground 
it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  and  not  at  all 
on  the  merit-s  of  the  case 

The  learned  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  mvites  attention  to 
this  fact  in  the  report.  I  note  on  page 
2  of  the  report  the  following  language: 

The  Court  of  Claims,  however,  has  not 
ruled  against  the  company  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  found  that  the  company  had 
failed  to  establish  a  necessary  Jurisdictional 
fact. 

Therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  simply 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Court 
of  ClairrLs  for  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  Its  report  and  recommendation  to 
the  committee 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  case  and  desires  to  make 
some  statement  with  reference  thereto. 
I  regret  that  I  find  it  necessaiy  to  leave 
to  keep  my  appointment,  and  I  leave  the 
matter  m  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 129,  which  appears  a.-^  Order  No. 
158  on  the  calendar,  proposes  to  refer  a 
bill,  S.  101.  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Simpson  Construction  Co.,"  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  regarding  the  legal  or 
equitable  rights  of  the  claimant.  I  pre- 
viously have  asked  that  this  matter  be 
put  over  so  that  information  regarding 
the  ramifications  of  this  matter  could  be 
ascertained. 

S  101  represents  the  only  hope  for 
relief  that  the  claimant  has.  because  the 


claimant  failed  to  make  a  timely  filing 
of  its  claim  under  the  Lucas  Act  for 
alleged  losses  in  the  performance  of  con- 
tracts during  World  War  11 

It  IS  my  information  that  heretofore 
no  relief  has  been  granted  by  Congress 
to  claimants  covered  by  the  Lucas  Act 
who  did  not  make  a  timely  filing  of  their 
claims.  There  are  two  questions  raised 
by  this  matter:  First,  whether  Congre.ss 
should  take  favorable  action  on  claims 
such  as  this,  thus  setting  a  precedent  for 
numerous  more  claimants  to  seek  relief: 
and  second,  whether  the  Court  of  Claims, 
a  very  busy  court,  should  be  requested 
to  take  up  its  time  on  such  matters  if 
Congress  has  not  heretofore  granted  re- 
lief in  this  type  of  case.  If  the  court 
spends  its  time  on  this  matter  only  to 
have  the  Coneress  turn  down  the  claim, 
considerable  time  will  have  been  wasted 
If  Congress  does  not  turn  down  the  claim, 
fairness  will  demand  favorable  action  on 
numerous  other  claims  which  are  bound 
to  be  filed  by  those  who  failed  to  make 
timely  filing  under  the  Lucas  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  indicates 
that  .some  280  claims  were  filed  under 
the  Lucas  Act  and  about  115  lawsuits 
were  filed  Of  the  115  lawsuits,  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice  estimates  that  10  to 
15  percent  were  dismissed  for  failure  to 
file  proper  written  requests  for  relief 
The  letter  also  indicates  that  the  claim- 
ant Simpson  Construction  Co  has  asked 
for  $244,016  from  Congress,  although  the 
amount  it  claimed  under  the  Lucas  Act 
was  only  $126  431  18  I  have  received  no 
explanation  for  the  discrepancy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  dated  May 
12    1961.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.*-  iOllow  s 

V£.  Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  DC  .  May  12.  1961. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller 
U  .S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Miller:  This  is  lu  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  May  4.  1961  which 
was  acknowledged  May  6.  1961.  regarding 
Senat*  Resolution  129  The  resolution  relert 
Senate  bill  101  for  the  relief  of  the  Simpson 
Construction  Co.  to  the  Court  of  Claim*  lor 
a  report.  Your  letter  requested  the  best  es-- 
timate  this  Department  could  make  of  the 
total  number  of  claims  falling  within  the 
scope  of  the  Lucas  Act  in  which  there  hi\d 
been  no  timely  filing  (by  .August  14.  1945 1 
of  claims  for  alleged  losses  m  the  ^^erlorm- 
ance  of  contracts  during  World  War  II.  You 
also  inquired  as  to  how  many  of  this  total 
would  comprise  cases  which  had  previously 
been  pursued,  unsuccessfully,  for  relief  In 
the  Federal  district  courts  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  on   the  theory   of   contract 

Information  in  this  Department  Indicates 
that  about  280  claims  were  filed  under  the 
Lucas  Act  with  Government  agencies,  and 
that  alxiut  115  lawsuits  were  instituted  In 
the  Federal  district  courts  or  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Except  for  the  lawsuits  this  De- 
partment does  not  appear  to  have  any  spe- 
cific information  on  the  questions  you 
asked  The  great  bulk  of  the  claims  were 
presented  to  the  Army  or  Navy  and  It  Is 
understood  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
responding  to  a  similar   inquiry 

Of  the  estimated  115  lawsuits  we  believe 
the  number  dismissed  for  failure  to  file 
proper   written   requests   for    relief    probably 
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e\d  r. -:•  ex:ec(',  10  'vO  15  percent  of  the  total, 
tlthmi^h  It  Is  now  Impossible  to  make  a  truly 
reli.ible  estimate  without  Tery  extenslTe  r*- 
we^icii.  In  Pebruary  1950,  55  cases  were 
pe::d;r.g  in  the  Court  of  Claims  UiTOlvlng 
over  $11  rallilon.  Of  these  31  Invol-ved 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  request* 
for  relief,  and  the  Court  of  ClaUns  held  many 
of  the  requeats  were  sufficient.  About  60 
cases  were  filed  In  the  district  courts  but 
no  comparable  data  are  available 

Although  this  Department  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  commemt  on  the  proposed 
bill  or  resolution  this  occasion  Is  taken  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  matters  of  par- 
tlcxilar  importance  with  respect  to  the 
Sim-pson  claim,  121  C  Cls,  506,  certiorari 
denied.  344  US.  842  (1952)  especially  since 
this  Department  and  the  Civil  Division  would 
be  obliged  to  defend  any  suit  filed  In  the 
Coiurt  of  Claims.  The  Simpson  suit  was  In- 
•tltuted  June  20,  1»49.  well  within  the  6- 
jt»x  itatute  of  limitations  (28  U£C.  sec 
tSOl )  BO  that  the  Court  of  Oalms  wm  then 
available  to  consider  any  claims  for  contrac- 
tual relief  as  well  as   under  the  Lucas   Act. 

Senate  lOi  Is  not  limited  by  Its  terms  to 
the  relief  which  the  Lucas  Act  would  have 
afforded.  For  example,  the  amount  claimed 
under  the  Lucas  Act  was  $126,431  18.  wher<^« 
the  bill  is  In  the  sum  of  $244,016.  Moreciver. 
the  Lucas  Act  provided  for  the  recovery  only 
of  net  losses,  and  of  losses  sustained  without 
fault  or  negligence.  Itmitation.s  n^t  spelled 
out  m  the  bill  or  resolution. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  merits  of  the 
claim,  if  any,  cannot  now  be  determined  be- 
cause of  the  lapse  of  approximately  17  years 
from  the  date  the  events  occurred  As  this 
Department  In  1949  pointed  out  in  hearings 
before  a  sulxiommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  81st  Congress,  on 
S.  873  and  HJi.  3436.  extending  the  Lucas 
Act,  the  Government  Is  faced  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  often  insuperable  ob- 
stacle In  adequately  defending  rtale  claims 
as  witnesses  once  available  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  or  the  world.  Alter 
a  lapse  of  17  years  the  difficulty  is  far  greater 
as  many  of  the  Governments  witnesses  will 
no  doubt  be  dead  or  unavailable,  documents 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  Government's  case,  even  at  enormous 
expense  la  quite  Improbable  It  Is  also  ob- 
vious that  consideration  uf  such  stale  claims 
Is  a  decided  factor  In  preventing  the  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  claims  that  are 
timely  presented. 

In  1949  President  Truman  vt^ed  H  R. 
8436.  Blst  Congress  96  Congression.\l  Rec- 
ord, p.  12911,  S  Doc  No  203  and  H.  Doc  No. 
629.  8l8t  Cong  )  .  and  als^j  H  R  B34,  81st  Con- 
gress  extending  the  C'^ntrart  Settlement  Act 
of  1944  <H  Doc  No.  253,  81st  Cong.  1st 
sess  \ 

Under  section  301  of  Executive  Order  N  >. 
9786  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  claimants  under  the  act, 
and  under  section  304  each  war  agency  was 
to  report  to  the  Congre5s  quarterly  the  name 
of  each  claimant  tt  a  horn  relief  had  been 
granted. 

Sincerelv. 

WiLLi.\M   H     Orrick.  Jr., 
X'fi'faTjt  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Division. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  22.  1961,  sets  forth  that  .some  141 
claims  under  the  Lucas  Act  were  de- 
nied by  the  Array.  These  totaled  S18.- 
506,789.  Also  that  the  Navy  Department 
rejected  56  claims  totaling  $11  miliion 
Whether  all  of  these  rejects  or  mo-;*  of 
them  were  due  to  failure  to  make  time- 
ly filing  cannot  be  reasonably  estimated 


without  an  inordinate  amount  of  labor 
in  checking  each  of  the  case  files.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)e:n?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order^^d  io  be  printed  in  the  Rzcofd, 
a.>  follows; 

Department  or   rwe  Armt. 
Washington.  DC.    May   22    1961. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 
U.S.  SenaU'. 

Deaji  Sknator  Millee:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Secretary  erf 
Defense  requesting  certain  Information  for 
yoxir  consideration  In  connection  with  Senate 
Resolution  129  and  S.  101.  87th  Congrees.  for 
the  relief  of  the  Simpson  Construction  Co 

It  is  understood  that  the  Justire  Depart- 
ment may  have  some  information  as  to  cases 
litigated  in  the  Federal  district  courts  or  ti.e 
Court  of  Claims  which  arose  out  of  alleged 
Losses  in  the  performance  of  contracts  during 
World  War  IT  Records  maintained  within 
the  Defense  Establishment  would  not  contain 
much.  If  anything,  of  assistance  Insof.^r  as 
litigated  c  ises  are  concerned,  therefore  so 
much  ol  ywur  inquiry  as  relates  thereto  will 
liot  be  cov'ered   by  this  reply. 

Records  imraedlately  available  within  the 
Depaxtmerr.s  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  dis- 
cKjse  some  general  statistics  covering  the 
perl  >d  durina:  wl  : -h  e.v;h  had  administrative 
b<oar  is  app  ylng  and  Implemer.ting  the  Lucas 
Art  betwe<  :.  Iy47  and  1951.  For  Instance, 
the  Depart.-nent  of  the  Army  h  id  167  claims 
referred  tc  and  considered  by  its  board  &> 
follows: 

I>ispose'I  o'  as  follows: 
Army  Deiiarment  claima  denieu---  141    $18,506,789.82 
Army  T>epnr  ment  daixns  approved 

(of  this  tuaaant,  bow«v«r,  only 

$498,200.12  was   actually  allowed 

for  payment ) 4  9M. 62S  19 

Army    Depcrtment    cUina     wltb- 

dravrn 3  236,158.90 

Claims  of  ot>wr  aeencica,  in  -which 

Army     I  i^partnient    Imd    partial 

uiter«6t,  ooQsklered  at  reciuest  of 

such  iiRpDCies  and  denied 18  817,002.70 

CUima  of  other  agencies  approved 

(of  this   aiaount,   however,   only 

$173.40S.3i2    was    Bctaally    recom- 
mended tor  paymentj - 1  496.  ?1T  W 

Total 187      21.012,1««.» 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  had  56  claims 
Involving  approximately  fll  million  all  of 
which  were  rejected  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  individual  case 
flies  are  available  in  a  repository  in  which 
they  have  been  retired  under  the  program 
of  record:,  administration.  It  would  be  a 
considerable  task  for  a  highly  qualified  cler- 
ical or  leg;al  professional  staff  to  peruse  the 
case  files  Individually  to  obtain  the  specific 
informatl  in  requested.  In  order  to  erpedlte 
a  reply,  the  Department  did  not  Initiate  such 
a  detailed  search.  Fnirthermore.  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  do  so  which  may  be  under- 
standable unless  you  deem  the  information 
to  be  gained  thereby  essential  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  reply  will  prove  satis- 
factory and  it  Is  regretted  that  a  more  com- 
plete answer  was  not  feasible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frid  C.  Wetakd. 
Brigadier    General,    GS,    Deputy    Chief 

of  Legislative  Liaison 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  9,  1961,  the  Comptroller 
General  pointed  out  that  almost  300  war 
contract  hardship  claims  were  rejected 
as  not  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  statute. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  placed  m  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rccord, 
a£  follows; 

CoMTTROLLKa  GturaAL 

or  THR  VtrtTTV  HTATF3, 

Woihtngton,  May  y,  1961. 
Hon   Jack  Millxr, 
L'-S.  Senate. 

DE.fR  -Senator  Mili-Er  We  have  yotir  letter 
of  May  4  19C1.  enclosing  a  tearsheet  of  the 
CoNGRrssiorf AL  Recorc  of  May  3,  1961.  and 
dlre<-tln(r  our  attention  to  the  colloquy  on 
page  7075  with  respect  to  Senate  Resolution 
129  relating  to  S  101.  entitled  *A  bITl  for 
the  relief  of  the  Simpson  ConsUueUon  (3o." 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  our  best  es- 
timate of  the  total  number  of  claims  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  Lucas  Act  (80  SUt. 
9021  In  which  there  had  been  no  timely  filing 
by  August  14,  1945.  of  claims  for  war  contract 
losses,  you  are  advised  that  the  records  of 
our  ofBce  do  not  contain  the  Information 
you  seek.  However,  your  attention  Is  In- 
\-ited  to  Senate  Report  No.  1632.  8lBt  Con- 
gress. 2d  session;  House  Report  No.  2704.  81st 
Congress.  2d  session:  SenaU  Report  621.  83d 
Congress,  1st  session,  and  the  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  99,  part  8.  page  9890. 
wherein  It  was  Indicated  that  almost  3(X)  war 
contract  hardship  claims  were  rejected  as 
not  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  statute  By 
the  terms  of  the  Lucas  Act  and  Executive 
Order  No.  9786.  dated  October  5.  1946.  claims 
filed  thereunder  were  to  be  settled  by  the 
administrative  agency  Involved  The  only 
functions  of  our  Office  were  to  furnish  the 
agency  Involved  verification  of  the  contracts 
and  subcontracts  shown  In  the  claims  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  claimant  to  whom  a 
settlement  was  proposed  to  be  made  was  In- 
debted to  any  other  agency  of  the  OoTern- 
ment.  Our  records  show  that  we  were  re- 
quested to  report  on  14  proposed  settlements. 

We  have  no  Information  as  to  the  total 
number  of  such  claims  which  may  have  been 
pursued  unsuccessfully  before  the  district 
courts  or  the  Court  of  Claims  on  the  theory 
of  contract.  We  believe  that  more  precise 
information  on  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
Lucas  Act  claims  aiul  litigations  thereunder 
may  be  obtained,  as  you  indicated,  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  May  3.  1961.  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  we  note  that  apparently  you 
are  communicating  with  those  Departments 
for  that  purpose.  ; 

Siricerely  yoiu^,  ' 

Joseph  Caupbtvl, 
Comptroller  General 

ol  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  hesi- 
tate to  cau.se  any  more  time  to  be  taken 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  exactly  what  is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  matters 
falling  under  the  Lucas  Act.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  let  the  bill  go  through  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  makes  its  finding,  if  the 
court  should  find  there  is  some  equity 
involved,  and  tf  notwithstanding  the 
finding  the  Congress  says  specifically  it 
will  not  grant  relief  by  rejecting  the 
claim,  then  we  should  not.  in  the  future, 
refer  more  of  the  Lucas  Act  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  hearing,  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  unnecessarily. 

Since  I  do  not  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Lucas  Act,  I  think 
we  might  let  the  Court  of  Claims  con- 
sider this  case,  with  the  under.'^landii.iT 
that  if  the  Congress  rejects  the  claim 
there  will  be  no  further  repetition  of  such 
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action,  because  there  could  be  hundreds 
of  such  cases. 

What  the  policy  of  the  Congress  will 
be  with  respect  to  relief — how  much 
relief  to  provide,  or  whether  there  ih  to 
be  any  at  all — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  withdraw 
any  objection  to  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution, and  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chain. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  129'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolued.  That  the  bill  (S  1011  entitled 
•'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Simr>8on  Con- 
struction Company",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Ck)ngre8s  of 
the  nature  and  chiiracter  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  eqvltable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S  lldSi  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Ac.  1936.  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  exp<'nditure  from  certain 
capital  reserve  funds  of  certain  amounts 
for  research,  development,  and  design 
expenses,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  reached  I  believe  the 
call  of  the  calendar  is  to  begin  with  Cal- 
endar No.  231.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Calendar  Nc.  176.  Calendar  No.  177. 
Calendar  No.  182,  and  Calendar  No  188 
be  pcLSsed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over 

The  bills  passf.Kl  over  are  as  follows; 

S.  1185.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  In  order  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture from  certain  capital  reserve  funds  of 
certain  amounts  lor  research,  development, 
and  design  expenses. 

S.  1183,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Aot,  1936.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses. 

S  870.  to  amend  the  Menominee  Termina- 
tion Act  to  enab.e  such  tribe  to  make  an 
orderly  transition  to  its  status  after  super- 
vision ends. 

H.R.  4130,  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
termination  of  Federal  services  to  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  TYlbe  of  Wisconsin. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF   1946 

The  bill  (H.R.  6094)  to  amend  section 
4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  desire  to 
address  the  Serate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


INSUBORDINATION    ON    THE    PART 
OF  SOME  IN  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  the  Defense  Department  of  the 
United  States  should  be  under  civilian 
control. 

In  recent  months  it  has  become  clear 
that  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  intend  to  adhere  to 
that  basic  pillar  of  our  Constitution;  and 
I  am  sure  that  also  holds  true  for  most 
members  of  the  military. 

But  it  has  also  become  clear  that  some 
members  of  the  latter  do  not  intend  to 
give  up  to  civilian  authority  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  excess  power  they  have 
been  allowed  to  build  up  over  the  years 
at  the  expense  of  civilian  control 

In  fact  there  now  appears  to  be  an 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  military  to  attack  their  civilian  su- 
periors under  the  vicious  cloak  cf  ano- 
nymity. 

This  not  only  includes  the  Se<?retary 
of  Defense  and  some  of  his  civilian  as- 
sistants, but  in  some  cases  the  President 
himself. 

As  an  illustration,  in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle last  week  a  responsible  reporter  not 
only  quotes  some  of  the  military  as  op- 
posed to  lower  echelons  of  civili:=in  au- 
thority, but  lists  one  of  their  more  re- 
cent attacks  on  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
as  follows: 

The  military  men  wonder  how  much 
thought  went  into  the  decisions  to  drop  the 
atomic -powered  plane,  cut  back  the  B-70 
superbomber  program,  and  slow  up  tlie  Nlke- 
Zeus  antimissile  missile  project  Their  bit- 
terness is  so  deep  that  they  are  even  ready 
to  accept  as  gospel  a  cofTee-break  runor  that 
President  Kennedy  made  the  final  decision 
on  the  B-70  and  Nlke-Zeus  while  struggling 
Into  his  white  tie  and  tails  for  the  annual 
Washington  Gridiron  dinner  last  March 

Mr.  President.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  this  anonymous  criticism 
of  the  President  is  totally  false. 

For  what  it  is  worth.  I  agree  without 
reservation  to  two  of  those  deci-sions  by 
the  President;  and  am  reserving  opinion 
on  the  third  until  more  information  is 
available. 

But  that  is  not  the  point 

The  point  is  that  despite  world  condi- 
tions being  what  they  are  today,  sneaks  in 
uniform  are  nevertheless  putting  out 
such  anonymous  attacks  against  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

This  article  continues: 

The  military  men  also  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  brass  had  nowhen-  near  as 
much  to  do  with  the  Cuban  fiasco  as  has 
been  pictured — it  was  basically  a  civilian 
operation. 

••Why.  its  ridiculous  to  say  that  any  mili- 
tary chief  would  have  approved  anything 
that  silly — no  air  cover,  no  naval  support,  no 
backup."  said  one  high  Pentagon  ofJicial.  and 
cited  the  report  that  General  Elsenhower 
himself,  at  Gettysburg,  had  said  that  he 
doubted  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  could  have 
had  much  of  a  role  In  the  affair. 

If  this  report  is  true.  General  Eisen- 
hower, for  whom  I  have  the  t;reatest 
respect,  and  or  this  anonj-mojs  high 
Pentagon  official  should  read  the  recent 


testimony    before    the    Senate    Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Again   however,  that  is  not  the  point 
The  point  to  note  is  that  military  men 
of  high  rank,  disgi-untled  at  their  slice  of 
the  pie.  are  now  attackme  the  very  core 
of  the  American  system. 

An  article  m  the  press  of  Monday. 
May  22,  reads  in  part  as  follows 

He  ( Secretary  McNamara  i  has  come  m  a 
brief  period  to  dominate  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, perhaps  more  than  any  of  cnilian 
predecessors  have  done. 

Based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  it  not  about  time? 

An  Associated  Press  story  over  last 
weekend  started  off ; 

A  Navy  officer,  angered  by  efforts  to  blame 
top  military  men  for  the  Cuban  debacle,  said 
today.  '•No  military  man  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  approved  the  plans  that  were 
carried  out." 

And  an  editor's  note  prefacing  this  ar- 
ticle read; 

What  role,  if  any.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
played  in  planning  the  ill-starred  Cuban  In- 
vasion Is  subject  of  capital  speculation  and 
closed  sessions  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
While  the  full  story  has  not  been  aired  pub- 
licly a  Navy  officer  told  Bern  Price  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  military  affairs  writer  that  he 
was  sick  of  efforts  to  pin  the  blame  on  the 
military. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  by  this 
anonymous  officer,  as  reported  m  this  AP 
story,  were  inaccurate  in  implication; 
others  were  inaccurat-e  in  fact 

Now  we  know  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  acted  about  news  dissemina- 
tion, on  at  least  one  occasion,  m  a  man- 
ner which  justified  criticism  from  the 
press.  After  looking  into  the  matter, 
however.  I  am  convinced  that  any  error 
here  was  primarily  the  result  of  efforts 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  steady  stream  of  "out 
of  channel"  stories  put  out  by  disgrun- 
tled officers  anxious  to  portray,  m  the 
worst  possible  li.crht.  iheii-  opposition  to 
the  current  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

If  these  military  men  want  to  attack 
the  policies  of  this  admiriiStiation,  let 
them  resign  and  do  so  openly.  We  can 
remember  officers  who  have  done  just 
that — and  the  Nation  respected  them. 

But  if  they  stay  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, and,  working  anonjTnously  with 
their  favoiite  press  outlets,  continue 
these  bitter  attacks,  it  is  conceivable  they 
could  destroy  the  substance,  if  not  the 
form,  of  civilian  control. 

And  in  that  case  the  Nation  would  be 
in  serious  trouble  indeed. 

What  a  tragedy  that  some  of  these 
military  men  have  now  stooped  to  utiliz- 
ing the  Cuban  failure,  in  which  they  like- 
wise bear  responsibility,  to  carry  on  their 
fight  against  civilian  authority,  even  to 
the  point  of  attacking  the  President. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  see  this  dis- 
loyal operation  continue  without  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  American  p>eople — and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
today. 

It  is  also  made  with  the  conviction  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  believes 
civilian  control  of  the  military  is  e.ssen- 
tial   to   the   proper   functioning   of   this 
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Ck)veminent  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  very  courageous  and  out- 
standing statement  as  to  the  role  of  the 
civilian  authorities  over  the  military  I 
am  sure  that  every  thoughtful  American 
is  deeply  concerned  when  there  seem  to 
be  expressions  of  insubordination  or  ex- 
pressions by  professional  military  per- 
sonnel of  outright  criticism  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  whoever  that  Com- 
mander in  Chief  may  be.  We  have  seen 
all  too  much  of  the  role  of  the  military 
In  world  affairs.  We  have  seen  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  given  us 
some  good  words  of  caution. 

In  the  main  our  military  has  been 
very  responsive  to  civilian  control  Let 
lis  hope  that  it  always  will  be 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  for  those 
words  of  the  able  assistant  majority 
leader.  A  very  large  percentage  oi  our 
military  personnel  are  perfornung,  with- 
out fanfare,  a  magnificent  public  service. 
I  am  talking  about  a  relatively  small 
group  who  are  putting  their  ambitions 
and  themselves  ahead  of  the  be^t  In- 
terests of  the  countiT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said  sorely  needed  saying, 
and  I  am  glad  he  said  it. 
I  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  who,  as  we 
all  know,  has  been  viully  interested  in 
the  security  of  our  country,  especially 
because  of  the  location,  and  importance 
to  our  defenses,  of  the  great  State  he 
represents. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  :> 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said 
with  which  anyone  could  disagree.  In 
my  judgment,  the  same  situation  which 
exists  this  year  existed  last  year,  when 
we  had  a  different  Commander  in  Chief. 
We  had  a  little  difTerent  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  at  that  time  from  the  atti- 
tude which  exists  now.  I  agree  entirely, 
however,  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Any  time  the 
military  attempt  to  transcend  the  .super- 
vision of  their  civilian  superiors,  regard- 
less of  what  administration  is  in  power, 


a  condition  is  created  which  is  tragic  and 
dangerous  to  the  future  security  of  our 

country. 

AMENT)MENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF   1946 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  6094'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  H.R. 
6094'  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TTiat  subsection  (fi  of  section  4,  of  the 
Empl.^yment  Act  of  1946  il5U.SC.  1023(fi). 
IS  hereby  amended  to  read   a«  follows 

••(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise 
lus  p.  wers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
\ci.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums   as   may   be   necessary  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amend'nent  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

ACCEPTANCE  OP  GIF^S  AND  BE- 
QUESTS FOR  THE  U  S  MERCH.^NT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  880  I  to  amend  .s<:"Ction  216  of  the 
Merchant  Manne  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, to  authonze  th^  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  accept  gifts  and  bequests  of 
personal  property  for  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy 

Mr  KKA,TINCr  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
bill,  which  would  bp  of  assistance  to  the 
U  S  Maritime  Acadpmy  at  Kincs  Point. 
N  Y..  meets  with  my  wholeheart^-d  ap- 
proval. I  hope  that  it  will  result  in  an 
abundance  of  gifts  to  this  fine  institu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  statement  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Statement  by   SlN^ToR  Javtts  Regarding 
S.  880 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
biU.  S.  880.  which  will  authorize  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  to  accept  glfta 
and  bequests  for  the  betterment  of  Its  fa- 
cilities. The  establlsliineiit  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, similar  to  those  already  permitted  at 
Annapolis,  and  in  existence  at  many  pri- 
vate institutions,  will  enable  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  Academy  to  acknowledge  their 
appreciation  of  its  work  In  a  substantive 
way.  Such  glfU  will  enable  the  Academy  to 
:niprove  Its  facilities  in  ways  which  would 
not  be  possible  with  public  funds,  while  at 
the  same  time  est.abllshlng  a  closer  relation- 
ship be*-*een  the  Academy  and  lt«  alumni 
and  friends. 

The  developoaent  of  a  stn  ng  and  com- 
petent merchant  marine  U  In  the  better  In- 
terest of  the  United  Stales.  I  believe  that 
ajiythlng    we    can   do    to    enhance    this    na- 


tional goal  will  receive  the  wholehe;irt.ea  en- 
dorsement of  the  Congress.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  will  re.'^p'-ind  generously 
BO  that  the  U  S  Merchant  M.irlne  Academy 
can  continue  lU  vital  Job  of  training  officers 
who  wUl  maintain  the  merchant  marine, 
which  la  the  lifeline  of  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  880)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse 
of  RepTescntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  ISJ36, 
as  amended  (46  U£C.  112«).  U  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section  (e»    to  read  as  foUow«: 

•'(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Comjiierce  may 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  spend  gUts 
and  bequests  of  personeil  property  made  ou 
the  condition  that  It  be  tiaed  for  the  bene- 
fit of.  or  for  U5e  In  connection  with  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  .\cademy. 
Giftfi  and  bequests  of  money  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  property  received 
as  glfU  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
In  the  fund  caUed  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  general  gift  fund'.  The 
Secretary  may  disburse  funds  deposited 
under  this  siibeectlon  for  the  benefit  or 
use  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  beque«t  If 
a  gift  Is  made  for  a  specific  purpose  and  that 
purpose  la  accomplished  without  exhaust- 
ing the  entire  amount  of  the  gift,  then  un- 
less the  donor  has  manifested  a  different 
intention,  the  Secretary  may  disburse  the 
residue  of  the  gift  for  a  purpoee  that  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  delegate. 
Is  as  close  as  practical  to  Uie  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  the  gift  was  made. 

■•(2 1  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  that  Is  ac- 
cepted under  this  subsection  Is  considered 
as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States 

••(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  Invest,  reinvest,  or  retain  investments 
of  money  or  securities  comprising  any  part 
of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  general  gift  fund  In  securlUea  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  In  securities  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  The  Interest  a:.d  benefits 
accruing  from  those  securities  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  general  gift  fund, 
and  may  be  disbursed  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  " 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (8  J  Res.  21)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
sell  10  Liberty  type  merchant  vessels  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  conver- 
sion into  barges,  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


ADDITIONAL      ASSISTANT      SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE 
The  bill  (S.  1456)  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional   Assistant    Secretary    of    Com- 


merce was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readin°;,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall 
be  In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  AsslBtant  Secretaries  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  one  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall   pre.srrlbe 


EVALUATION  OF  FISCAL  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  bill  (S.  529)  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerce*  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
138  of  U-ve  Leglslatlye  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"joint  COMMrTTEl  ON  TTTE  BrDCET 

"Sec.  138.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  service  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  called  the  Joint  committee") 
to  be  composed  of  fourteen  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'  ( 1 )  Seven  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  four  from  the  majority  party  and 
three  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen 
by  such  committee;  and 

"(2)  Seven  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
HouAe  of  Representatives,  four  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  choecn  by  such  committee. 

"lb)  No  person  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  committee  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  which  he  was  chosen,  except  that  the 
members  chosen  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  been  reelected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  continue  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  the  Congress.  A 
Tacancy  In  the  Joint  committee  shall  not 
afTert  the  power  of  the  remaining  memlsers 
to  execute  the  ftinctlons  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  selection,  except  that 
(1)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  during  an  adjourn- 
ment or  recess  of  Congress  for  a  jjerlod  of 
more  than  two  weeks,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  entitled  to  fill  such  vacancy  may 
deslERAte  a  member  of  such  committee  to 
■erve  until  h!»  successor  is  chosen  by  such 
committee,  and  2)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
after  the  exr^trstlon  of  a  Congress  which 
would  be  filled  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  H'Use  of  R'presen  tat  Ives. 
the  members  of  stich  C'mmlttef  who  are 
continuing  to  sen  e  a«  members  of  the  Joint 
committee,  may  designate  a  person  who  Im- 
medlati  ly  prior  to  smch  expiration,  was  a 
member  of  such  c*  mmfee  :\nd  who  is  re- 
elected to  the  Houiw  <if  Representatives  t(j 
•erve  mtU  !.;g  successor  Is  chosen  by  such 
committee. 


'\C)  The  Joint  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  first  regular  nieetlng 
of  each  session:  Provided,  however.  That  dur- 
ing even  years  the  chairman  shall  be  se- 
lected from  ami'>ng  the  members  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  selected  from 
among  the  members  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  during  odd  years  the  chairman 
shall  be  selected  from  among  the  members 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
vice  chairman  shall  be  selected  from  among 
the  members  who  are  Members  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

"(di  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  It  deems  necessary:  Provided,  hov>- 
evcr.  That  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Joint  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  assent. 
■(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

"(1)(A)  to  Inform  lt«elf  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government,  in- 
cluding analytical,  investigative,  audit,  and 
other  reports  on  Federal  operations  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting  Office  pur- 
suant to  section  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  and  section  206  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
and  by  other  Federal  agencies;  (B)  to  pro- 
vide the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  HouBe  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  with 
such  information  on  Itema  contained  in 
such  budget,  and  the  Justifications  submit- 
ted In  support  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  said  commltteee  to  give  adequate 
consideration  thereto;  (C)  to  consider  the 
President's  messages  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  Ectjnomic  Report,  to  consider 
all  information  relating  to  estimated  reve- 
nues, iacluding  revenue  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
to  consider  essential  programs,  and  to  con- 
sider changing  economic  conditions;  and 
(D)  to  report  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  Its  findings  with  respect  to 
budget  cstUnatea  and  rtvislons  In  appropria- 
tions required  to  hold  expenditures  to  the 
minimum  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  Goyernment  operations  and  national 
security; 

"(2>  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  such  changes  In 
existing  laws  as  may  effect  greater  eCQclency 
and  economy  in  government; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  any  standing  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  s-,ibcom- 
mlttee  thereof  on  matters  witliln  the  lurl.'?- 
dlctlon  of  such  standing  ommittee  relating 
to  deviations  from  basic  legislative  authori- 
zation, or  to  appropriations  spproved  by 
Congress  which  are  not  consistent  with  such 
basic  legislative  authorization,  or  to  cut- 
backs In  previously  authorized  programs 
which  require  appropriations,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Joint 
committee,  or  as  may  be  requested  by  any 
standing  committee  of  either  H(  use  of  Con- 
gress or  by  any  subcommittee  tliereof; 

"(4)  to  report  to  the  Cimmlttees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Represer.t i»tlves 
and  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress  the  total  cti;uiat«i 
costf  of  all  programs  and  projects  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  together  with  estimated 
costs  of  such  programs  and  projects  during 
the  fiscal  year  underwav.  the  enstilng  fiscal 
year,  and  ntjbseq.ient  fisc:a  years,  and  to 
make  such  interim  reports  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 


•■  f)  The  Joint  committee,  cr  :»ny  .suh- 
c.^mmittee  thereof,  Fha'.l  have  power  t>o  hold 
hearmgs  and  to  sit  and  act  an>  where  withm 
or  v.:  ht  ui  the  District  >t  Coiurabu>  whether 
the  Congress  is  in  session  or  has  sdjourned 
or  IS  in  recess,  to  require  by  subpei.a  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  witn'ssses  and 
the  production  of  bocks,  papers,  and  d.>cu- 
ments;  to  administer  oaths:  to  tfike  testi- 
mony; to  have  printing  and  bindng  done, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  :i  aeema 
necessary  to  carry  cat  its  luuctiOiis  within 
the  amount  approprlatea  therelor.  Subpenaa 
shall  be  issued  under  the  signaure  cr  t.^.e 
chrLrman  or  vice  chairman  ol  the  c  mmrtee 
and  shall  be  served  by  ai:iy  per^*  n  designated 
by  them.  The  provisions  cf  sect;  »n&  102 
to  104.  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C.  title  2,  sees.  19a-l£t4»  fehal.  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  i*!i:.efes  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  tehiity  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  secuiin. 
"vg)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  a  staff 
director,  an  associate  staff  director,  and  such 
other  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  employees,  temporary  or  permanent, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  duties 
of  the  Joint  committee.  Such  employees 
shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  and  their  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The  staff 
director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  party  of  which 
the  cliairman  of  the  Joint  committee  is  a 
member,  and  the  associate  staff  director  shaU 
be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party.  No  person  shall 
be  employed  by  the  joint  committee  unless 
the  members  appointing  him  have  favorably 
considered  the  data  with  respect  to  him  sub- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion after  a  thorough  investigation  of  his 
loyalty  and  security. 

"(h)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make 
available  members  of  its  staff  to  assist  the 
staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  and  the  several  subcommittees  there- 
of dtirlng  the  periods  when  appropriation 
bills  are  pending. 

"(1)  Professional  and  technical  employees 
of  the  joint  committee,  upon  the  WTitten  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 
sliall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  fiscaJ 
books,  doctiments,  papers,  and  repoits  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
and  data  related  to  proposed  appropriations 
Incorporated  in  the  annual  budget  trans- 
mitted by  the  President. 

"(j)  The  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  shall  henceforth  Include  a  special 
analysis  of  all  activ?  long-term  construction 
and  development  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  showing  for  each 
the  total  estimated  cost  and  the  actual  or 
estimated  expenditures  during  prior  fiscal 
years,  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year,  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  All 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  be  included  in 
this  analysis,  in  a  separate  grouping,  showing 
under  the  heading  "Subsequent  Fiscal  Years' 
for  grants  of  indefinite  duration  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  for  a  ten-yerr  period. 
Upon  request  of  the  Joint  committee,  any 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
Comnilttees  of  the  House  of  Reprerentatlves 
and  the  Senate  estimates  for  proposed  appro- 
priations on  an  annus!  ?.crrued  exjjcndlture 
brisis 

".k>  Qiinllfled  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall .  at  the  reqtiest 
of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  be  a.s.tig^.ed  tc  at- 
tend executive  sessions  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Appp-'prlatinn?  Committee?  and  to  ex- 
plain the  content  and  basis  of  proposed 
appropriations. 
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"I  I)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  make  such  Investigations  and  re- 
ports with  respect  to  any  agency  as  will  en- 
able such  Joint  committee  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  items  relating  to  such 
agency  which  are  contained  In  the  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  President  and  the  Justi- 
fications submitted  in  support  thereof;  and. 
for  this  purpose,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  to  employ  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  and 
fix  their  compensation  without  regard  to  the 
Classification    Act    of    1949,    a.'    amended 

•imi  When  used  m  this  section,  the  term 
'agency'  means  any  executive  dep.irtment, 
comjnission.  council,  independent  establish- 
ment. Government  corporatin  bf:)ard.  bu- 
reau, division,  service,  office  officer  authority, 
administration,  or  other  estabLshment,  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Such  term  includes  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  Includes  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  the  courts 
thereof 

"in  I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carrv  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  " 

Sec  2  Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gMli  All  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
authorizing  appropriations  reported  from 
committees  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports in  writing,  which  shall  be  printed; 
and  there  shall  be  included  in  each  such 
report  or  in  an  accompanying  document  an 
estimate  from  the  department  or  other 
agency  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  primarily 
concerned  of  the  probable  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  legislation  proposed  in  such  bill  or 
resolution  over  the  first  flve-year  period  of 
its  operation  or  over  the  period  of  its  oper- 
ation if  such  legislation  will  be  eflTectlve 
for  less  than  five  years  If  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  determines  that  no  exist- 
ing department  or  agency  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  legislation,  the  estimate  shall 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

■■(2  I  Estimates  received  from  departments 
or  agencies  under  this  subsection  may  be 
submitted  by  the  committees  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  review,  and  such  reviews, 
when  practicable,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
reports  or  accompanying  documents  before 
Bald  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  are  reported. 
"i3i  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  maintain  compilations  of  all  such  esti- 
mates and  semiannually  shall  print  those 
com.pilations  (together  with  any  comment 
of  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget)  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Congress   ■ 

Sec.  3  Section  139  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection: 

■■(ei    The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
Is  authorize-"  to  recrmmend  that  Joint  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations of   the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the   Senate,    and   of   subcommittees   thereof; 
but  such  Joint  hearings  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of   the   respective  committees,  and  of 
subcommittees  thereof,  to  conduct  separate 
additional  committee  hearings,  and  shall  not 
affect  the  Independence  of  committee  delib- 
erations and  decision.    The  chairman  of  each 
such  Joint  hearing  shall  be  the  chairman  of 


the  Commltt«e  on  Appropriations,  or  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  thereof,  of  the 
House  in  which  the  bill  Is  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  and  the  vice  chairman 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  other  House,  or  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  thereof." 


of  1944  (58  Stat.  765,  782),  a«  amended  (50 
use  App  .  sec  1641(b)  (2)).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  nationals" 
after  the  word  'citizens'  wherever  it  appears 
In  such  section 


RESTRICTION  ON  CONVEYANCE  OF 
SURPLUS  LAND 

The  bill  'S  537'  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restric- 
tion on  the  conveyance  of  surplus  land 
for  historic-monument  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
clause  of  secUon  13(h)(2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (50  US.C. 
App  1622(h)(2)).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "It  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  at  any  time  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1900".  and  substituting  the  words  "Its 
historical  significance  relates  to  a  period  of 
time  within  the  fifty  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  determination  of  suitability  and 
desirability  for  such  use." 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATHS  TO 
WITNESSES  BY  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  iS.  538*  to  amend  section  205 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  empower 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Ser.ate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U  S  C.  486)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  If  authorized  by  the  Administrator, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  having  Investigatory 
functions  are  empowered,  while  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  In  conduct- 
ing investigations,  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses.  Any  statement  given  under  oath 
before  such  officer  or  employee  when  certified 
to  under  his  hand  may  be  offered  or  used  In 
any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  without  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  Identity  or  authority  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  and  such  oath  shall 
have  like  force  and  effect  as  If  administered 
by  a  clerk  of  such  court." 


PAYMENT    IN    ADV.ANCE    FOR    RE- 
QUIRED PUBLICATIONS 

The  bill  iS.  540  >  to  authorize  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  in  advance  for  required  publica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  12.  1930  (46  Stat  580) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  (1)  inserting  after  the  word  "subscrip- 
tion" the  words  "or  other  ",  and  (2)  deleting 
the  words  "and  other  periodicals  "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "period- 
icals, and  other  publications". 

Sec.  2.  The  following  parts  of  Acts  and  all 
amendments  thereto  are  repealed 

( 1 )  The  proviso  to  the  paragraph  headed 
"General  Expenses,  Library"  under  the  cap- 
tion "Library.  Department  of  Agriculture" 
In  the  Act  of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat    1054); 

(2)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
headed  "Regular  Supplies.  Quartermaster 
Corps  •  in  the  Act  of  April  27,  1914  (38  Stat, 
362 ) : 

(3)  The  first  parenthetical  phrase  under 
the  caption  "Pay,  Miscellaneous"  in  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1915   (38  SUt.  929); 

(4)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915 
(38  Stat.   1049): 

(5)  The  tenth  paragraph  under  the  cap- 
tion "United  States  Veterans'  Bureau"  in 
the  Act  of  June  7.  1924   (43  Stat.  533). 


SCHOLARSHIPS     FOR     AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS 

The  bill  iS.  539)  to  make  nationals, 
American  and  foreign,  eligible  for  cer- 
tain scholarships  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 32(b)(2)    of  the  Surpltis  Property  Act 


APPOINTMENT   OF  NONUNIFORMED 
SPECIAL  POLICEMEN 

The  bill  (S.  541)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  em- 
power the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  appoint  nonuniformed  spe- 
cial policemen  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  1.  1948  (62  SUt.  281),  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  5  Officials  or  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  AdmlnlsUatlon  who  have  been 
duly  authorized  to  perform  Investigative 
functions  may  be  empowered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  officials  of 
General  Services  Administration  duly  au- 
thorized by  him,  to  act  as  nonuniformed 
special  policemen  In  order  to  protect  prop- 
erty under  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  to  carry 
firearms,  whether  on  Federal  property  or  In 
travel  status.  Such  officials  or  employees 
who  are  empowered  to  act  as  nonuniformed 
special  policemen  shall  have,  while  on  real 
property  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
power  to  enforce  Federal  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  and  the 
power  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  made 
and  published  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Administrator  or  duly  authorized  officials 
of  the  General  Services  Administration.  Any 
such  special  policeman  may  make  arrests 
without    warrant  for  any  offense  committed 
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upon  Buch  property  If  he  has  reascnskbU 
ground  to  believe  (1)  the  ofleii**  coast  itutea 
a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  Is 
guUty   of   that    offense." 


PAYMENTS  OF  DECEASEI?  ML'MBERS' 
FINAL  ACCOUNTS 

The  bill  (S.  649*  to  amend  section  714 
of  title  32,  United  Sutfs  Code,  to  au- 
thorize certain  payment^  uf  decea.sed 
Members'  final  accounus  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  settlement  by  General  Account- 
ing Office,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  House  bill 
4327,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLA"nvr  Clzrk.  A  bill  iHR. 
4327)  to  amend  section  714  of  Utle  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ceitam 
paymei.u  of  dt-ce.tsed  Members'  fii^l  ac- 
counUs  wit.houl  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  AccountinK  Office,  and 
thai  Uie  Senate  proceed  to  consider  it  at 
ihis  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Al^iska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  rrading  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  S  649  will  be  indefinitely'  post- 
pooed. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROP- 
HITY  BY  STATE  DISTRIBUTION 
AGENCIES 

The  bill  (S.  796)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Proptrly  and  .Administialive  Serv- 
ices Act  of  ly49,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  surpl.is  personal 
property  by  State  distribution  agencies, 
and  for  other  purp(7ses  was  con-sidered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
as  follows : 

Hr  I,'  enartrd  b  the  Senate  arui  Hoiise  of 
h- p-r^i-tt-.n  'S  11'  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  xn  Cojigress  assembled  That  section 
203(n)  of  the  Federal  Properly  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  addition,  under  such  co- 
operative agreements,  and  subject  to  such 
other  conditii  ns  as  may  \ye  impoeed  by  the 
Secretary  ol  Ueaj'h.  hkiucaticn,  and  Welfare. 
or  the  Director.  Ofi;ce  of  Clrll  and  E>efen8e 
Mobilization,  surplus  property  which  the  .^d- 
mlnistrator  may  approve  for  donation  lor 
use  In  any  State  for  purposes  of  education, 
public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research 
far  any  such  purpoees,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (J)  (3)  or  (J)  (4) ,  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  be  made  available  to 
the  State  agency  after  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Director  that  such  prop- 
erty is  neceseary  to.  or  would  fr^cUltate.  the 
effective  operatloD  erf  the  State  agency  In  per- 


forming its  functions  In  connecUon  with 
such  program.  Upon  a  deterniinivtl on  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Director  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to.  or  wotild  facllJt.nte.  the  effective 
uae  of  such  surplus  pro;ierty  made  available 
under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement. 
title  thereto  may  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  be  vested  in  the  State  agency.  ' 


HAWAII  VOLCANOES  NATIONAL 
PARK 

The  bill  <S.  1317)  to  cliange  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  on  the  island  of  Ha'w.an.  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1961,  the  portion  oi  the  H:iwall 
National  Park  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  established  and  administered  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  1.  1916  rsy  S'uti. 
432).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall 
be  known  as  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  bill  iHR.  SID  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  by  the  Government  of  gifts 
to  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt  was 
announced  as  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebilP 

There  beine  no  ob:ection.  the  Senate 
prcx-eeded  to  con.'^ider  the  bill 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
I  .send  to  the  desk  perfc-ctme  amend- 
ments to  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  and  ask  Senate  concurrence  in  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendme;.t.s  will  be  stated 

The  Legislattve  Clerk  On  page  3. 
line  1,  strike  out  section  l""  and  insert 
"the  first  ."section  of  thi*^  Act" 

On  page  3.  hue  4.  .«:tnke  out  "pro- 
ceeds of  the  redemption,  or  sale,  of  any 
such  gift"  and  insert  "proceeds  of  .'^uch 
gift,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  redemption 
or  sale  of  such  gift,  as  the  case  may 
be". 

On  F>age  3,  line  19,  strike  out  'the 
Act"  and  in.'^ert  "this  Act". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
occasionally  the  U.S.  Goverment  receives 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  made 
on  the  condition  thai  the  ^lil  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt.  However,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  no  specific 
authority  to  use  gifts  it  receives  in  this 
manner,  and  questions  could  be  raised  by 
other  possible  claimants  of  the  property 
as  to  whether  the  Government  was  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  the  pift.  The 
Treasury  in  the  absence  of  specific  di- 
rections to  the  contrary  has  been  treat- 
ing gifts  the  United  States  receives  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  public  debt 
as  unconditional  gifts  and  depositing 
them  in  Uie  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  bill  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accept  gifts 


of  money,  obligations  ol  the  United 
Stales,  or  other  mtangible  personal 
property — such  a^  slocks  or  sexunties — 
which  are  made  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  arc  to  be  used  to  retire  the 
public  debt.  In  the  case  ol  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  obliga- 
tions would  be  canceled  or  retired. 

In  the  case  of  other  uitaiigible  per- 
sonal property  Uie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  convert  this 
property  into  money  at  t.he  bf^t  terms 
available.  The  same  auihrjnzation  is 
also  made  in  the  case  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  with  respect 
to  the  gifts  of  property  he  receives. 
This  would,  of  course,  pcrm.it  such  agen- 
cies to  withhold  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  such  property  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  expenses  attributable  to  such 
sales. 

It  provides  for  the  deposit  of  cash 
gifts,  or  proceeds  from  tiie  sale  of  other 
Kilts,  in  a  special  acco'unt  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasui-y.  and  money  in  this  ac- 
count is  to  be  utilized  to  retire  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  are 
part  of  the  public  debt. 

The  bill  also  prcrvides  that  if  any  of 
the  gifts  accepted  are  sub.iect  to  a  gift 
or  inheritance  tax.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  Uie  Admiiiistrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  is  to  be  autliorized  to  pay 
this  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  gift  or 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  redemp- 
ticwi  or  sale  of  such  gift,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  eugros.smenl  of 
the  amendments  and  the  tliiid  reading 
of  the  bill 

Amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  r(2ad  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.'^sed. 


Dirrk'-FREE    IMPORTS    OF 
PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO 

The  bill  'H.R  4940'  relating  to  d'^ty- 
free  imports  of  Plulippme  tobacco  was 
announced  as  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  Senate 
j>roceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  M.-.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  H.R.  4940  would  hmit  im- 
ports of  certain  Philippine  tobaccos  that 
may  be  charged  to  the  United  States 
duty-free  quota,  to  those  tobacco  ex- 
ports licensed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment for  cliarge  ag^ainst  the  quota. 

When  the  Philippines  were  granted 
their  independence  the  agreement  with 
that  country  called  for  a  gradual  im- 
;x)S!t!on  of  Import  restrictions  so  tliat 
by  1974  our  commercial  relations  will  be 
on  the  same  ba.sis  as  with  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

A  duty-free  quota  of  6.500.000  pounds 
of  filler  and  scrap  tobacco  was  granted. 
this  quota  to  be  reduced  year  by  year 
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until  by  1974  it  will  cease  to  exist  In 
order  to  make  the  transition  orderly,  the 
Philippine  Government  has  granted 
licenses  for  the  export  of  tobaccos  under 
that  quota. 

The  intent  of  that  Government  has 
been  circumvented  by  some  who  pur- 
chase Phihppine  tobaccos  for  shipment 
to  other  countries  where  no  quota  reg- 
ulations exist,  then  transshipping  that 
tobacco  to  the  United  States,  The 
charge  of  this  tobacco  against  the  quota 
results  in  a  reduction  in  the  duty-free 
quantities  which  the  licensed  exporters 
m  the  Philippines  might  otherwi.se  ship 
to  the  United  States  and  enter  duty  free. 

This  practice  has  been  upsetting  to  the 
Philippine  Government  and  to  the  to- 
bacco growers  of  that  country  as  well 
as  to  the  regular  market  m  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  allow  imports 
under  the  quota  to  come  m  only  if  certi- 
fied and  licensed  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment for  shipment  undrr  that  quota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

I  


transports  without  charge  to  a  port  of 
the  United  States  the  catch  of  another 
fi.shiru^  vessel  of  the  United  States"  and 
insert      considered    as    engaged    in    the 
transportation  of  freight  for  hire,  .solely 
because    such   ve.ssel   occasionally   takes 
on  board  on  the  high  seas  and  transports 
without   a  monetary  consideration  to  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  the  catch  of 
another    fishing    vessel    of    the    United 
States",   so   as   to  make   the   bill   read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  laws  of  the  tJnlted  States  re- 
lating to  documentation  and   inspection  of 
vessels  of  the  tJnlted  States,  a  vessel  enrolled 
and  licensed,  or  licensed  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  In  the  fishery,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  used  In  employment  for 
which     not     licensed,     and     considered     as 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  freight  for 
hire,  solely  because  such  vessel  occasionally 
takes  on  board  on  the  high  seas  and  trans- 
ports  without   a   monetary   consideration   to 
a   port   of   the   United    States,    the  catch   of 
another  fishing  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


to  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Defense 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  that  participation  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Ma- 
nassas shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section 
503  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes 


RESTORATION  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 
OF  PAYMENTS  OF  TRIBAL  TRUST 
FUNDS 

The  bill  S  1768'  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed 
per  capita  and  the  individual  payments 
of  tribal  trust  funds  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engros.'^ed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATUTifa  m  Congre'^s  assembled.  That  un- 
less otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law, 
the  share  of  an  individual  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  group  in  a  per  capita  or  other 
distribution,  Individualization,  segregation, 
or  proration  of  Indian  tribal  or  group  funds 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States,  or  In  an 
annuity  payment  under  a  treaty,  heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  tribal  ownership  if  for  any  reason 
such  share  cannot  be  paid  to  the  Individual 
entitled  thereto  and  remains  unclaimed  for 
a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the 
administrative  directive  to  make  the  pay- 
ment, or  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Act, 
whichever  occurs  later:  Prortded,  That  if 
such  individual  Is  a  member  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  group  that  has  no  governing  body 
I  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
I  as  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  or 
!  group,  such  unpaid  share  shall  be  regarded 
as  not  capable  of  restoration  to  a  tribal 
or  group  entity  and  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 


DOCUMENTATION  AND  INSPEC- 
TION OF  VESSELS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1222)  relating  to  documentation 
and  inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  be'  ,  to  strike  out  'subject  to 
inspection,  solely  because  such  vessel 
takes   on    board   on   the   high   seas   and 


PARTICIPATION  BY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  IN  REENACTMENT  OF 
BATTLE    OF    FIRST    MANASSAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  13421  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
in  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  full-time  training  duty  under  section 
503  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  name  'Manassas'",  to 
strike  out  "or  in  any  other  historical 
reenactment,  pageant,  or  ceremony  of- 
ficially sanctioned  or  sponsored  by  the 
Civil  "War  Centennial  Commission  (pur- 
suant to  its  authority  under  the  Act 
of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat.  626i'.'\ 
and  on  page  2.  line  6.  after  the  word 
•  duty  ",  to  insert  "under  a  call  or  order 
to  perform  training";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
any  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  who,  in  his  status  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  voluntarily 
participates  in  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle 
of  First  Manassas  shall,  while  participating 
In  and  while  proceeding  directly  to  and  from 
any  such  reenactment,  pageant,  or  ceremony, 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  engaged  In  full- 
time  training  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
perform  training  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 503  of  title  32,  United  States  Code;  but 
no  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
pay  or  allowances  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  participation  in  any 
such  reenactment,  pageant,  or  ceremony. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
memijers  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  maximum  utilization  shall  be  made 
of  transportation  facilities  Issued  to  National 
Guard  units  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
m  any  case  in  which  such  facilities  are  In- 
adequate for  such  purpose,  transportation 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  used 


PLUMBERS  UNION  LOCAL  NO.   12 
PENSION  FUND 

The  bill  tH.R.  1877  •  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  qualification  of 
Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12  pension 
fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401' a  >  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  809(d)  (11)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deductions  in  computing  gain  from  opera- 
tions In  the  case  of  certain  mutuallzatlon 
distributions)  is  amended  by  strilclng  out 
•  in  1958  and  1959'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In   1958,   1959.   1960.   and   1961" 

(b)  Section  809(g)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  application  of  section  815  to  cer- 
tain mutuallzatlon  distributions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  1959"  and  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  1959.  1960.  or  1961". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1959. 

And.  after  line  20.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  1102(b)  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C  1001: 
par.  1 102 ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cash- 
mere goat."  and  by  Inserting  after  "other 
like  animals  '  the  following;  "(Including  hair 
of  animals  like  the  Cashmere  goat)  ". 

(b)  Paragraph  1102  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

"(c)  Hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat.  In  the 
grease  or  washed,  18  cents  per  pound  of 
clean  content;  scoured.  21  cents  per  pound 
of  clean  content;  on  the  skin,  16  cents  per 
pound  of  clean  content;  sorted,  or  matchlngs. 
If  not  scoured,  19  cents  per  pound  of  clean 
content  ■ 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  to  articles  covered  by  entries  or  with- 
drawals which  have  not  been  liquidated  or 
the  liquidation  of  which  has  not  become 
final  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
H.R.  1877,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided for  the  retroactive  qualification  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the 
Plumbers  Union,  Local  No.  12,  pension 
fund.  Boston.  Mass  .  for  the  period  prior 
to  June  3.  1959.  the  day  it  qualified  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code.     Last 


year  in  Public  Law  86-781  and  Public 
Law  86-779  Congress  approved  similar 
retroactive  qualifications  of  seven  other 
negotiated  i>ension  plans  This  plan  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Cont;ress  in  time  to  have  been  covered 
by  the  1960  legislation.  The  bill  per- 
mits contributions  to  the  fund  by  em- 
ployers to  be  deductible  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  and  insures  tax  ex- 
emption of  income  earned  by  the  fund 
during  the  period  mentioned 

Two  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  The 
first  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
WiLLi.AMS.  continues  for  2  years.  1960  and 
1961.  the  provision  in  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959  which 
permitted  certain  .stock  companies  which 
had  adopted  a  plan  of  mutualization 
prior  to  January  1.  1958.  to  deduct 
amounts  expended  in  redeeming  their 
outstanding  stock  from  their  sharehold- 
ers in  comphance  with  the  plan  of  mu- 
tualization. It  htis  developed  that  at 
least  one  such  mutualized  company  was 
unable  to  complete  its  plan  of  mutual- 
ization within  the  period  provided  in  the 

1959  act  For  this  reason,  your  com- 
mittee deemed  it  advisable  to  extend  the 
period  for  2  years  1960  and  1961 

The  other  amendment  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  offered 
by  Senator  M^C.^RTHY.  It  provides  for 
reduced  tariffs  m  the  ca.se  of  cashmere 
goat  hair  The  reduced  tariffs  provided 
by  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  which 
were  in  effect  under  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Iran  until  the  termination 
of  that  agreement  There  is  no  known 
commercial  production  of  cashmere  in 
the  United  States  Further  it  does  not 
appear  that  imported  cashmere  is  com- 
peting with  domestically  produced 
sheep's  wool  and  mohair.  The  reduced 
tariff  provided  by  this  amendment  will 
apply  to  cashmere  hair  regardless  of 
where  in  the  world  it  was  produced. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  The  amendment  is  similar 
in  purpose  to  the  onmnal  House  pa.ssed 
bill.  It  provides  that  the  peiision  fund 
of  the  Composition  Roofers.  E>amp  and 
Waterproof  "VV'orkers  A.s.sociation,  Local 
Union  No  8,  New  York  City,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  qualified  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  period 
prior  to  November  24,  1958,  the  date  on 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  be  qualified.  Like  the 
House  version  of  HR  1877,  this  fund 
was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  in  time  to  be  included  in  the 

1960  legislation  The  amendment  per- 
mits income-tax  deduction  for  contri- 
butions by  emplciyers  and  provides  tax 
exemption  for  income  earned  by  the 
trust. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  to  add  the  following  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  pension  fund  of  the  slate,  tile. 
and  roofing  Industry  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  created  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Compot.ltlon  Roofers.  Damp  and 
Waterproof  Workers  Association,  Local  Union 
Numbered  8  and  several  employer  associa- 
tions and  other  individual  employers  in  the 
industry,  and   which  has  been  held   by  the 


Internal  Revenue  Service  to  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  vmder  section  j01(a> 
of  such  Code,  shall  be  held  t.nd  considered 
to  have  been  a  qualified  trust  under  such 
section  401(a)  and  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  such  section  501(a),  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1957.  and  ending  No- 
vember 24.  1958,  but  only  if  it  Is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  has 
not  In  this  period  been  operated  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  jeopardize  the  interest  of 
its  beneficiaries 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  An  act  relating  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union  Lo- 
cal No.  12  pension  fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401 1  a  '  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  for  other 
purposes  '■ 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  famihes.  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr    MITSKIE      Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  go  over. 


COMMISSION  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
SMALL  TOWNS  AND  RURAL  COUN- 
TIES 

The  bill  <S.  1869  •  to  provide  :'or  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  on  prob- 
lems of  small  towns  and  rural  counties 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  enirrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  th?  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  the  Problems  of  Small  Towixs  and  Rural 
Counties  (a  small  town  beiiig  designated  as 
having  a  p>opulation  of  less  than  tea  thou- 
sand and  a  niral  county  being  designated  as 
having  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand) hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission." 

MKMBBRSHIP  OF   THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
pxosed  of  twenty  members  as  follows 

(1)  Six  appointed  from  the  Senat<'  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  four  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party; 

(2)  Six  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  four  from  the  majority 
party  and  two  from  the  minority  party;  and 


(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  follows : 

(A)  Two  from  among  the  heads  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

(B)  Two  from  among  the  Governcrs  of 
States  having  problems  affecting  small 
towns,  not  more  than  one  from  the  same 
political  party: 

(C)  Two  from  among  the  mayors  of  small 
towns  In  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
one  from  the  same  political  party,   and 

(D)  Two  from  among  the  elected  officials 
of  rural  counties  In  the  United  States,  not 
more  than  one  from  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
select  a  Chairman  from  among  such  members 
from  the  Congress,  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
from  among  such  memlsers  from  the  Hotise 
of  Congress  other  than  that  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made 

(d)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

( e !  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  exF>ert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283.  284.  434  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes   (5  U.S.C.  99). 

DUTIES    OF    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (8)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
Federal  policies  and  programs  relating  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation's  small- 
town and  rural  county  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  determining — 

( 1  I  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of 
the  Nation's  smalltown  and  rural  county 
areas  for  public  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  planning,  highways,  water  re- 
sources, recreation  facilities,  pretention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  municipval  and  county 
financing  and  business  expansion,  including 
ways  and  means  to  Induce  new  business  to 
smalltown  and  rural  county  areas; 

(2)  the  capabilities  of  State,  county,  and 
local   governments  to   meet   such    needs; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  assisting  small  towns  and  rural 
counties  In  meeting  such  needs; 

(4)  means  for  Improved  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  policies  and 
programs  that  affect  small  towns  and  rviral 
counties; 

(5)  possibilities  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  small  towns  and  rural 
counties  economically  through  a  wider  dis- 
persal of  Government  procurement  opera- 
tions and  in  the  location  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities; and 

( 6 1  stich  other  matters  a^  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  solving  the  various  problems  of,  and 
promoting  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of,  the  Nation's  small-town  and  rural 
county  areas. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1.  1963.  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations; and  the  Commission  may  also 
from  time  to  time  make  to  the  President 
such  interim  reports  as  the  President  may 
request  or  as  the  Commi.ssion  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
six  months  after  submission  to  the  President 
of  its  final  report  and  recommendations 

POWERS    OF    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  two 
or  more  members  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  otit  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  liold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
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such  times  a:id  places,  administer  such  oaths. 


and    require, 


subpena  or   otherwise,    the 


£^ttendance  and  testimony  oi  such  witnesses. 
0pA  the  production  of  such  bcxilcs,  records. 
correspondence,  memorandunis.  papers,  ar.cl 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
cominittee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  CommLsston,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
.i.r.y  person  designated  by  such  Chairman 
or  member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i2 
U.S.C.  192-194  1,  shall  apply  in  the  c.ise  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subp>«na  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent Instj-umentaiity  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Ac*:  and  each  such  department 
Agency,  and  Instrumentality  is  authorized 
ajid  directed  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  or  the  Vice  Cnairman  when  acting 
&s   Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS      EXPENSES.    AND    PERSONNEL 

Sec  5.  I'ai  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(bi  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necess.iry  e.xpenses  In- 
curred In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

( c  I  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  svich  employees  as  it 
deems  advisable  without  rec;ard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  .\-:t     :  lj\:>    m  amended. 

(di  The  Commtss.on  niiv  procure,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  the  services  of  public 
or  private  organizations  or  Institutions. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  REPATRIATED 
AMERICAN  NATIOxNALS 

The  bill  'S  1229'  to  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  and  arrangements 
for  the  provision  of  emergency  assistance 
and  the  provision  of  such  assistance  to 
repatriated  American  nationals  without 
available  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
A'ni^ica  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Repatriation 

Assistance  Act  of   1961". 

IDEVEI.OPME.N'T     OF     PLANS 
8bC.  2.   fai    The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
i cation,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,    sh.^11    develop  plans    and   make   ar- 
rangements  for  providing  temporary  assist- 
■  ance    within    the    United    States    to    United 
I  States     nationals     and     to     dependents     of 
'United    States    nationals,    if    they     (1)     are 
Identified    by    the    Department    of    State    as 
having    returned,    or    been     repatriated     or 
otherwise  brought,  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  destitution  of  the  United  States 
national   or   the   Illness  of  such   national   or 
any   of    his   dependents    or    because   of    war, 
threat  of  war.  invasion,  or  similar  crisis,  and 
(2)  are  without  available  resources. 

(b)    Such  plans  shall  Include  provision  for 
reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the 


recipients  of  the  temporary  assistance  to 
cover  the  oast  thereof,  except  In  any  class 
or  classes  of  cases,  set  forth  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  la  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary").  In  which.  In  his  Juxlgment, 
such  cost  Is  not  readily  allocable  to  the  In- 
dividual recipient,  such  cost  Is  so  small  as  to 
make  Its  recovery  uneconomical,  or  recovery 
of  such  cost  Is  for  other  reasons  Unpractical, 
and  except  In  cases  In  which  the  claim  for 
such  reimbursement  Is  waived  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  whole  or  In  part,  for  good  cause 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him. 

paovisioN  or  assistance 

Sec.  3,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorl2ied  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  within  the 
United  States  to  Individuals  specified  in 
section  2(a^.  To  the  extent  feasible,  such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
2  as  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance directly  or  through  utilization  of 
the  services  and  facilities  of  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
in  accordan-e  with  agreements.  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
use,  5) ,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such 
agreement.  An  agreement  with  any  such 
agency  or  organization  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  for  payment  to  It,  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  to  such  agency  or  organization  of 
carrying  out  the  agreement.  Such  amount 
shall  be  determined  by  such  statistical  sam- 
pling, or  ot.her  method  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  agreement. 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec,  4,  For  purp>ose8  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"temporary  asalstance"  means  money  pay- 
ments, medical  care,  temporary  billeting, 
transportation,  and  other  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  the  health  or  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals (including  guidance,  counseling,  and 
other  welfare  services)  furnished  to  them 
within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year 
after  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  recipient  returns,  or  is  repatriated 
or  otherwise  brought,  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  the  United  States. 

APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec.  5,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  such  svuns  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


The  bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  problems  which  confronts  us 
on  the  domestic  scene;  ii  deaL>  with 
probably  the  most  repulsive  and  repug- 
nant racket  in  this  country — namely,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  salacious 
materials  designed  to  corrupt  the  youth 
of  America.  This  has  a  direct  contribu- 
tory influence  on  the  great  wave  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  which  all  of  us  deplore. 
I  suspect  that  next  to  the  narcotics 
racket,  this  one  has  done  more  to  spawn 
criminals  and  to  create  crime  than  has 
any  other  influence  in  our  country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much 
that  an  objection  was  filed,  so  that  the 
bin  did  not  pass  today,  because  time  is 
running  against  us.  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  permit  lives  to  be  ruined  while  Con- 
gress makes  up  its  mind  about  what  to 
do  in  this  important  field,  where  nothing 
effective  has  been  done  for  some  time. 

At  the  last  session,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill,  but  did  so  at  a  very  late  hour  in 
the  session — in  fact,  so  tardily  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  have 
time  to  act  on  the  bill  during  that  session, 
I  do  not  propose  to  let  this  happen  again. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  at  the  next  call  of  tlie  calendar 
the  bill  will  be  passed.  But  if  objection 
is  then  made,  I  now  serve  notice  on  the 
Senate — and  in  this  connection  I  shall 
consult  the  leadership,  and  I  am  sure 
the  leadership  will  cooperate — that  I  will 
then  move  that  the  bill  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  feel  such  action  on  my 
part  will  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  Senate  can  then  take  the  time  to  de- 
bate the  bill  and  to  discuss  the  problems 
in  connection  with  it.  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  passage  of  the  bill  will  occur  in 
sufficient  time  this  year,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  not  adjourn  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  imj-^ortant  legislation. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE MATTERS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  bill  iS.  162'  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PONG,     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr,  MUNDT  subsequently  said ;  Mr. 
President.  I  was  in  the  cloakroom,  an- 
swering a  telephone  call,  at  the  time 
when  Calendar  No.  255,  Senate  bill  162, 
was  before  the  Senate,  during  the  call 
of  the  calendar.  This  bill  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Ob.scene  Matters  and  Materials.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  me,  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  a  large  number  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


ISSUANCE  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
BOB  HOPE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <S  J.  Res.  88^  authoriz- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob 
Hope,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
with  an  amendment,  on  pagQ,  3,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "President.",  to  insert 
"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose.",  so  as  to  make  the  joint  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  United  States  of  America 
in  CongreKs  assevxbled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  pre^sent  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to  Bob 
Hope  In  recognition  of  his  aforesaid  services 
to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  shall  cause 
such  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished  to 
the  President.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed- 

The  preamble  was'  agreed  to. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OP  QUALITY 
FOR  GRAPES  AND  PLUMS 

The  bill  'S,  1462'  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  196(i.  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
minimum  slanda-ds  of  quality  for  any 
variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  w  as  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  2.  i960 
(74  SUt.  734).  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  Inserting 
•'of  any  variety  '  Immediately  after  "any 
grapes  or  plums',  and  (2)  Inserting  "for 
such  variety"  Immediately  after  "eetab- 
llahed". 

Sec  2  Section  4  of  such  Act  1b  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  4.  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
exempt  from  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  (1)  any  variety  or  varieties  of 
grapes  and  plums,  and  (2)  the  shipment  of 
such  minimum  quantities  of  grapes  and 
plums  to  any  foreign  country  as  he  may 
prescribe  " 

AMENDMENT    OF    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
COMMUNITY  ACT  OF  1955 

The  bill  'S  1621!  I  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Communily  Act  of  1955  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  Is 
amended  In  the  following  respect  Amend 
section  53c  by  striking  therefrom  the  words 
"one  year  "  and  substituting  In  place  thereof 
the  words  "nlnetv  dsvs' 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT  FACILITIES  AT  LOS 
ALAMOS   COUNTY.   N.   MEX. 

The  bill  'S.  1941  >  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  community  support  facili- 
ties at  Los  Alamo.;  County,  N.  Mex..  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  erutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  authorized 
with  funds  presently  available  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  It  to  construct  ( under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  14  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended) 
community  support  facilities  at  White  Rock. 
Los  Alamos  County  New  Mexico,  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $300,000.  and  for  that 
purpose  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated   such    sums    a.')    may    be    necessary. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  passed  ever. 

The  bill  <H,R.  5954>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purpo-ses  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  1:=.  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  MUSKIE      Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AND 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con, 
Res,  25)  concerning  the  enforcement  in 
certain  States  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  for  the  protection  of  Individual 
rights  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr  MUSKIE.     Over, 


IMPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN  I'ARM 
LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersej'.  Mr 
President,  the  underemployment  and  un- 
employment of  our  domestic  farmwork- 
ers are  of  paramount  concern  to  our  new 
administration.  They  are  also  of  para- 
mount concern  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  which  has  been  study- 
ing these  and  related  farmworkei  prob- 
lems to  determine  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  program  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  in  this  area.  My  work 
with  these  problems,  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  has  convinced  me  that  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  f  acin?  agri- 
cultural workers  generally,  and  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  particularly,  is 
the  effect  of  the  Mexican  national  im- 
portation program  on  the  employment 
opportunities  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers. 

In  1951.  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  78,  which  provides  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  nationals  for  the 
purpose  of  temporary  agricultural  em- 
ployment in  the  United  Slates,  Public 
Law  78.  generally  known  today  as  the 
bracero  program,  was  intended  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  meet  labor  short- 
ages during  the  Korean  crisis.  Our  ex- 
perience in  this  area  strongly  suggests 
that  the  efficacy  of  Public  Law  78  in  sup- 
plementing our  farm  labor  force  is  far 
overshadowed  by  its  limiting  effect  on  the 
employment  opportunities  of  our  own  do- 
mestic farmworkers.  The  national  crisis 
and  the  resulting  shortages,  whicli  Pub- 
lic Law  78  was  designed  to  meet,  no 
longer  exist.  But  Public  Law  78  con- 
tinues to  supplement  our  domestic,  farm 
labor  force  to  a  far  greater  exten  than 
is  now  economically  practical  or  neces- 
sary. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J  Goldberg 
has  estimated  that  underemployment  in 
rural  areas  is  equivalent  to  1.400.0C0  fully 
unemployed  workers.  Despite  th;s  high 
rate  of  underemployment.  315.000  Mexi- 
can nationals  were  imported  inu)  the 
United  States  last  year  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  78  Fiom  this  high 
rate  of  rural  underemployment  among 
our  own  citizens,  it  logically  follo\.s  that 
many  jobs  performed  by  biacero.s  could 
well  have  been  performed  by  domestic 
farmworkers. 

As  if  this  situation  were  not  in  it.self 
serious  enough,  we  are  faced  \v:th  the 
irony  that  Public  Law  78  gives  better 
protection    to   Mexican    nationa     farm 


laborers  tlian  we  now  accord  our  own 
citizens  engaged  in  agricultural  work 
The  contract  governing  the  employment 
of  braccros  provides  them  with  work- 
men's compensaiion,  free  housing  while 
at  employment  centers,  free  transporta- 
tion from  Mexican  migrant  stations  io 
reception  centers  in  the  United  States, 
guarantees  of  minimum  work  periods. 
and  guarantees  of  wages  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wages  paid  to  domestic 
farmworkers  for  similar  work  within  the 
area  of  em.ployment. 

This  extremely  unfortunate  and  unde- 
sirable situation  convinces  me  that  Pub- 
lic Law  78  should  not  be  extended  unless 
measures  are  provided  to  prevent  its 
effect  of  limiting  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  our  domestic  farmworkers. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  m  its 
wisdom  will  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the 
problems  in  this  area  which  will  be  m  the 
best  intrests  of  all  concerned, 

A  bill.  S.  1129.  closely  related  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem,  is  now  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Migiatory 
Labor  This  bill,  which  is  designed  to 
stabilize  and  insure  an  adequate,  well- 
trained  domestic  farm  labor  force,  would 
provide  for  improved  programs  of  re- 
cruitment, transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
and  assurances  and  guarantees  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  agri- 
cultural employers  and  employees  using 
the  recruitment  program  The  creation 
of  a  more  stable  and  efficient  domestic 
farm  labor  force  would  have  a  tendency 
to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  Public 
Law  78  on  our  domestic  farmworkers 
and.  in  so  doing,  would  probably  de- 
crease the  need  for  imported  Mexican 
farmworkers. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  and  complex 
issues  which  have  arisen  regarding  Pub- 
lic Law  78  It  was  with  no  little  interest 
that  I  noted  a  letter  by  the  Honorable 
Jfffery  Cohelan.  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  California's  Sev- 
enth District,  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  21. 

In  discu.ssing  the  disadvantage  do- 
mestic fannworkers  suffer  from  the  ef- 
fect's of  Public  Law  78.  Representative 
CoHEL,\N  points  out  that — 

There  Is  a  basic  inconsistency  in  the  fact 
that  the  Imported  Mexican  farmworkers  are 
guaranteed  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  our  own  farmworlcers  are  not  re- 
ceiving. 

Private  individuals  are  also  voicing 
concern  over  the  undesirable  effects  of 
Public  Law  78  on  domestic  farmworkers. 
Miss  Fay  Bennett,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Sharecroppers'  F\ind,  Inc.. 
is  one  of  the  most  interested  and  kirowl- 
edpeable  per.-^ons  in  the  field  of  farm 
labor  problems.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  dated  May  11,  1961.  Miss 
Bennett  .sets  forth  several  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  Public  Law  78.  including  the 
fact  that  the  program  has  a  direct,  de- 
pressant effect  on  domestic  farmwork- 
ers' wages: 

Its  impact  on  American  farmworkers  al- 
ready among  the  lowest  paid,  least  protected, 
and  most  underemployed  members  of  o\ir 
society,  has  been  disastrous.  In  heavy 
bracero-uslng  parts  of  Arkansas  farm  wages 
are  as  low  as  35  cents  an  Lour;   in  parts  of 
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Texas  45   cents.     Domestic   farmworkers   are 
forced  to  migrate  to  And  higher  wages. 


That  svich  conditions  are  allowed  to 
exist  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  of  American  government 
Moreover,  providing-foreign  workers  bet- 
ter protections  than  we  accord  American 
citizens  raises  the  serious  question  of 
whether  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  are  indeed  as  valu- 
able and  as  meaningful  as  we  have  long 
voiced  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world. 

Because  the  letters  of  Representative 
CoHELAN  and  Miss  Bennett  highlight  .sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
need  for  revision  of  Public  Law  78.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bracekos  PROBLrM 
In  his  letter  of  May  15,  my  dlBtinguished 
colleague.  Chahles  Teacue  of  the  13th  Cali- 
fornia District,  defended  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program  a«  an  antiwetback 
measure  and  a  boon  to  the  small  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  He  declared,  further. 
that  the  amendments  to  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Kennedy  administration — 
amendments  designed  to  protect  American 
farmworkers  from  unfair  competition  due 
to  the  mass  Impiortatlon  of  Mexican  labor- 
are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Teague  represents  a  California  dUtrict 
where  braceros  (Imported  Mexican  nation- 
als) are  used  In  great  numbers 

Although  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
was  not  Intended  to  displace  domestic  work- 
ers or  to  depress  their  wages,  these  results 
In  fact  have  occurred.  Department  of  Labor 
studies  demonauate  conclusively  that  wages 
in  the  majority  of  areas  where  Mexican  farm 
laborers  are  employed  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  of  farm  wages  nationally.  In 
1960  while  over  300,000  Mexicans  were  Im- 
ported into  this  country  to  work  In  the  fields 
of  California.  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arkan- 
sas, thousands  of  American  farmworkers 
took  to  the  roed  hunting  Jobs  which  would 
pay  a  living  wage. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  bas'c  inconsistency 
in  the  fact  that  the  Imported  Mexican  farm- 
workers are  guaranteed  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  our  own  farmworkers  are 
not  receiving. 

Mr.  Tea«;t7e  attempts  to  justify  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  that  It  is  an  antlwetback 
measure  He  states  that  L'  the  program  were 
terminated  Mexican  workers  would  enter 
the  country  Illegally  and  be  employed  on 
American  farms.  This  Is  more  of  a  threat 
than  an  argument.  Mr.  TtAGt-E's  growers 
are  telling  the  U.S.  Government  that  if  It 
reduces  the  number  of  braceros  available  for 
work  on  US  farms,  they  will  hire  Mexicans 
•who  enter  the  country  Illegally  Turning 
logic  upside  down.  ^L'•.  Teacue  says  that  the 
best  way  to  cure  the  wetback  problem  Is  to 
legalize  the  wetbacks 

I  believe  that  If  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services  Is  not  adequate  t.3 
the  task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border.  It 
should  be  strengthened  I  believe  further. 
that  if  growers,  or  any  other  employers,  pre- 
sume to  break  our  Nation's  Immigration  laws 
by  harboring  and  trafRcklng  In  wetbacks, 
they  should  be  punished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wetback  Control  Act  of   1952. 

Mr  Teagve  also  contends  that  Public  Law 
78  is  of  inestimable  help  to  the  small  farmer; 
Indeed  that  many  small  farmers  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  the  program  '^ere 
terminated.  On  this  question  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  speech  made  In  the  H  use 
of  Representatives  by  Representative  Mer- 
wiN  CoAD.  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  on  May  3 

"The   bracero   program    may    be   of   short- 
run  value  to  those  small  growers  who  use 


Mexican  labor  It  Is  questionable,  however. 
whether  the  p-ogram  Is  beneficial  In  the  long 
run  to  these  growers  Considerable  evidence 
has  been  accumulated  which  shows  that  the 
avallablUty  of  Mexican  labor  causes  over- 
production and  a  resulting  decline  In  the 
prices  these  small  growers  receive  for  their 
products.  The  large  grower  who  is  able  to 
Increase  his  acreage — usually  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  grower  who  has  been  forced  out 
of  business — is  not  affected  by  this  decUne 
In  prices." 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Teague  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bracero  program  Is  of  no 
benefit  whatsoever  to  those  small  farmers 
who  hire  no  labor  at  all  (54  percent),  and 
to  those  farmers  who  hire  domestic  labor 
exclusively  (over  40  percent).  Less  than 
2  percent  of  all  American  farmers  hire 
Mexican  labor  No  doubt  there  are  some 
small  growers  among  this  2  percent  but  com- 
pared to  the  vast  majority  of  growers  who 
do  not  use  foreign  labor,  they  constitute  a 
minuscule  minority. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  correct  one  state- 
ment made  by  Mr  Teaci-e  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter  he  stated.  "You  will 
note  the  Department  of  Labor  agrees  that 
the  legislation  should  be  extended  for  2 
years." 

On  April  24.  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg. 
speaking  for  the  administration,  said:  "It  Is 
extremely  Important  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  be  understood:  We  are  agfilnst 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  without  re- 
form." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  proponents  of 
Public  Law  78  to  consider  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  Mr  Goldberg's  statement,  and  all 
aspects  of  this  program. 

JEFTEKT    CoHELAN. 

Kppretentaftre,    Seventh    District. 
California. 


braceros.  no  longer  do  so.  Th^y  have  found 
that  by  offering  better  wages  and  conditions 
for  domestic  workers,  they  can  attract  all 
the  domestic  labor  they  need. 

Congressman  Merwin  Coad's  bill  (HR. 
6032)  Is  a  modest  proposal.  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  wages  offered  by  farmers  who  hire 
braceros  keep  pace  with  general  Increases  In 
farm  wivges  and  that  American  farmworkers 
be  offered  conditions  that  are  presently 
guaranteed  Mexican  workers  by  law 

These  reforms,  endorsed  by  the  Times  In 
an  editorial  of  May  3.  were  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, the  National  CouncU  of  Churches, 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  NaUonal  Farmers  Union 
and  others. 

Nonetheless  the  Coad  bill  faces  an  uphill 
fight.  It  is  opposed  by  a  strong  conservative 
Democratic-Republican  coalition.  Only  a 
strong  show  of  public  support  to  Congress 
can  insure  its  passage  and  the  defeat  of  a 
2-year  extension  without  reform.  Not  to 
pass  these  reforms  would  be.  In  the  words  of 
Congressman  Coad.  "slmUar  to  the  effect  of 
a  boot  applied  to  the  head  of  a  person  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Is  already 
groveling  In  the  dirt  " 

Fat  Bennitt 
Executive     Secretary,     National     Share- 
croppers  Fund,  Inc. 


[From   the   New   York  Times,  May   11.    19611 

Hiring    Mexican    Labor— Bill    Setting    Em- 

PLOTME>rr   Term.s   foe   Farmworkers    Srp- 

PORTED 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  Yorx  Times- 

In  his  letter  published  May  9  Congress- 
man Charles  M.  Teagce  defended  the  an- 
nual Importation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Mexican  farmworkers  i  braceros)  under 
Public  Law  78  Since  Congress  will  soon 
be  asked  to  extend  this  program,  we  should 
like  to  point  out  a  few  of  Its  many  adverse 
efTects. 

Its  Impact  on  American  farmworkers,  al- 
ready among  the  lowest  paid,  least  protected, 
and  most  underemployed  members  of  our 
society,  haa  been  dlsafJtrous  In  heavy 
bracero-usli.g  parts  of  Arkansas  farm  wages 
are  as  low  i^  35  cents  an  hour,  in  parts  of 
Texas  45  cents.  Domestic  farmworkers  are 
forced  to  m. grate  to  find  higher  wages 

The  program  has  similarly  damaged  the 
position  of  f.imi:y  farmers.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farmers  hire  Mexican 
workers.  Tlnese  farmers  are  typically  large- 
scale  operators  and  their  use  of  low-c-^st  im- 
ported labor  gives  them  a  considerable  edge 
over  the  vast  majority  of  family  farmers  wh..i 
hire  little  or  no  labor,  because  it  depresses 
the  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  family 
farmers  and  often  causes  overproduction 
and  a  resulting  decline  In  the  market  prices 
all  farmers  receive. 

RijORTs  or  violations 
Contrary  to  Mr.  Teague's  assurance,  there 
are  many  reports  of  violations  of  the  con- 
tract supposed  to  protect  the  Mexican 
workers,  such  as  the  following  Incident 
which  occurred  on  April  20  In  Arizona: 

In  violation  of  the  transportation  regula- 
tions, between  160  and  199  braceros  had 
been  packed  Into  2  substandard  trucks. 
When  1  truck  plowed  Into  the  other.  96  of 
these   men    were    seriously    Injured. 

Some  States,  like  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which    formerly    relied    heavily    on    Mexican 


FEES  PROTESTED  BY  JUSTICE 

DEPARTMENT 
Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
and  which  I  think  warrants  our  close 
scrutiny.  The  article  reports  that  the 
fees  charged  by  the  three  psychiatrists 
who  examined  Bernard  Goldfine  were 
$4,400,  payable  in  hard  cash  by  the  lax- 
payers  of  the  United  States.  It  goes 
on  to  report  that  a  representative  of  the 
Justice  Department  testifying  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
called  this  fee  "outrageous." 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  relatively  little  real  public  discus- 
sion of  this  allegation  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  .so  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
tlie  (jovernment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, will  be  Informed  about  this  inci- 
dent. The  Federal  Government  should 
not  overpay  anybody,  whether  he  be  a 
workman  on  a  missile  site  or  a  special 
consultant  in   a  technical  field. 

One  possible  approach.  Mr   President, 
would  be  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
decline    to   pay    an    apparently    exorbi- 
tant bill  such  as  that  submitted  by  the 
p.sychiatrists  who  examined   Mr    Gold- 
fine.     Thereupon,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  fees  involved  could   be   determined 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.     I  urge  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  alert  other  Federal 
agencies  and  Departments  to  this  prob- 
lem so  that  the  next  such  bill  can  be 
singled  out  and  pursued  as  a  test  case 
before  the  court.     The  taxpayers'  stake 
in    this    situation   warrants    tliat   it    be 
pursued    by    the    relevant    officials    and 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  order  to 
determine,  once  and  for  all,  whether  the 
charges  made   in  this   and   similar   in- 
stances    are     reasonable     and     proper. 
Highway   robbery   cannot   be   condoned 
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by  the  Federal  Government  by   whom- 
soever committed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctors    Charged    »4.4O0    for    Goldfine 
Mind  Test 

Washington.  May  20— The  Government  Is 
paying  outrageous  fees  for  expert  witnesses. 
Including  M,400  to  the  psychiatrists  who 
examined  Bernard  Goldfine,  the  Justice  De- 
partment reports 

The  $4,400  went  to  three  court-appointed 
psychlatrlsu  who  examined  the  Boston  In- 
dustrialist twice  to  lee  If  he  was  competent 
to  stand  trial  on  Income  tax  evasion  charges. 
a  Department  spoke.-onan  told  Congress 

The  testimony  of  H.  A.  Andretta.  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  Attorney  General,  was  made 
public  today  by  a  House  appropriation  sub- 
committee. 

"There  are  any  nu:nber  of  Instances  where 
we  have  been  charged  »250  or  t3bO  a  day 
by  psychlatrUU  and  other  experts.''^  Mr. 
Andretta  said.  "They  probably  spend  1  or  2 
hours  in  examination  or  1  or  2  hours  In 
court." 


ARMENIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  as  in 
years  past,  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  the  celebration  of 
Armenian  Indeper  dcnce  Day. 

Just  43  years  ago.  on  May  28,  1918.  the 
ancient  and  Justly  honored  Armenian 
people  established  a  free  Republic  in  the 
land  which  they  had  long  inhabited. 
History  records  that  this  laudable  at- 
tempt at  freedoir.  had  the  support  of 
Armenia's  older  sister  Republic,  the 
United  States. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  later,  on 
December  2,  1920.  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia became  the  world's  first  victim  of 
Communist  aggression.  The  small  na- 
tion was  reduced  to  subject  status  by  her 
neighboring  giant,,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
remains  so  to  this  day. 

However,  the  spirit  of  Armenian  lib- 
erty is  not  dead.  Many  persons  of  Ar- 
menian descent,  ell  over  the  world,  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  the  brief  years  when 
the  homeland  was  an  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Df  nations.  We  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  sterling  ciualities  of  our  citizens 
of  Armenian  descent,  proudly  Join  in 
this  tribute  to  th(  aspirations  of  a  free- 
dom-loving people. 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  .-^tate- 
ment  and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  BT   Senator  Allott 
american  medical  cxnter  oe  denver 

One  of  the  great  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  Is  the  American  Med- 
ical Center  of  Denver.  This  marvelous  re- 
search and  treatment  center  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  battle  against  tubercu- 
losis; Its  fame  Is  International.  Now,  the 
center  has  trained  Its  sights  on  cancer. 
Patients  of  every  race,  creed  or  color  are 
admitted  to  this  Institution  for  help  and 
treatment. 

Recently,  the  'Women's  Auxiliary  cf  the 
American  Medical  Center— ladles  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation — met  here  In  Waiting- 
ton  for  their  annual  convention.  These 
determined  ladles  have  made  a  superior 
efTort  to  raise  funds  for  the  center  and  Its 
fight  against  cancer.  'Without  help  from 
organisations  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  auxiliary  has  raised  over 
»193.000  from  private  subscrtptlons  so  far 
this  year,  and  they  are  still  trying  to  raise 
more 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  $25,000  of  that 
money  came  from  contributions  from  my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  And.  I  am  also 
proud  of  the  very  Intelligent  and  thought- 
provoking  address  made  to  the  ladlet'  con- 
vention by  my  great  friend  and  most  highly 
respected  colleague,  the  Honorable  PrrxB  H. 
DOMiNicK,  who  serves  now  with  such  out- 
standing distinction  In  the  other  b<xly  as 
the  Representative  from  the  Second  District 
of  Colorado. 


AMERICAN   MEDICAL    CENTER    AT 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  cLstinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  AliottI  is  unable 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment. 
On  his  behalf,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statemeit  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ir. tended  to  make  and 
also  the  text  of  an  addre.ss  delivered  by 
Representative  Piter  H  EKiMInick  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the 
Women's  Auxilia-y  of  the  American 
Medical  Center,  ;n  Washington,  D.C., 
Sunday,  May  21.  1961. 
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AouRESS  OF  Hon    Peter  H    Domi.nick,  Mem- 
ber  OF  CONCRX.SS,  TO   THE   AnNVAL  CONVEN- 
TION  OF   THE   Women  B   Auxiliary    of   the 
American    Medical    Center,   in    Washing- 
ton,   DC  ,    SvNDAT,   May    21,    1961 
Madam   President   and  officers   of  fne  Na- 
tional Council  of  Auxiliaries,  may  I  express 
my   sincere  appreciation   to  Judge   and   Mrs. 
Flnesllver  for  arranging  with  Mrs.  Winocur 
for  me  to  be  here,  and   to  enjoy   your  h(,«- 
pltalUy   and   the   opportunity   to  meet    with 
the  presidents  of  your  chapters  from  t.ll  over 
the  country.     You   and  your  members  have 
made  possible  one  of  the  great  contributions 
to  medical  care  and  medical  research  In  our 
Nation.     I    am   proud    of    the    fnct   that   the 
American   Medical   Center   Is   located   In   my 
district. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  afforded  this 
opportunity  to  visit  with  you.  as  I  feel  a 
real  Identity  of  Interest.  My  father  worked 
tirelessly  to  revitalize  and  expand  Roosevelt 
Hospital  In  New  York  City,  and  was  In- 
strumental In  getting  Its  famous  cobalt 
bank  for  the  treatment  of  cancer.  My 
brother  Is  on  the  board  of  that  hospital 
now.  I  concentrated  in  Colorado  on  mental 
health  problems,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  one  of  our  first  clinics,  wh.le  my 
cousin  started  one  of  the  first  medical  clin- 
ics In  Wyoming. 

In  our  somewhat  uncertain  world  ct  pol- 
itics, these  great  humanitarian  efTo:-ts  by 
private  citizens  working  lor  the  sheer  pleas- 
ure of  being  able  to  contribute  a  chance  of 
healing,  a  chance  of  recovery  from  grotesque 
and  often  fatal  diseases,  are  often  overlooked 
and  Ignored.  Dr.  Tom  Dooley.  In  his  book. 
"The  Edge  of  Tomorrow,  "  refers  to  tlie  fel- 
lowship of  pain,  the  bond  which  arises  In 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  physical 
and  mental  suffering,  and  their  detire  to 
help  others  In  the  siune  situation.  I  pre- 
s\irae  that  the  thousands  of  years  of  suf- 
fering and  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people 
may  fall  Into  that  category  for  ceitainly 
In  every  endeavor  to  create  conditions  to 
alleviate  suffering  the  Jewish  people  are  in 
the  forefront. 

Although  you  do  not  seek  such  recogrnltion 
(and  like  most  others,  do  not  receive  it  i ,  all 


of  mankind  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  compassion  and  assistance  which  you 
have  m.-ide  fx^pslble  through  voluntary  efTorts 
and  charitable  contributions,  brains  and 
management   ability. 

It  Is  interesting  to  think  back  on  the  old 
adage  that.  It  is  an  -.11  wind  which  blows  no 
good  to  some  man."  Many  of  us  have  felt 
for  years  that  the  tot.al  taxation  load  Is  so 
hard  to  bear  that  It  makes  continued  prog- 
ress extremely  difficult — If  not  lmp<->s6lble — 
a  little  like  the  scene  on  a  crowded  Capitol 
elevator  when  one  Congressman  a-'ked  an- 
other how  la^t  year  had  ueated  him  'Best 
year  I  ever  had  "  was  the  reply  Then  spt.t- 
tlng  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revei.ue 
on  the  same  elevator,  the  Congressman 
added  'I  mean  spiritually  not  materially." 
Or,  the  popular  statement  that  the  most 
satisfying  experience  m  present-day  life  next 
to  be  shot  at  and  missed  Is  to  get  sn  income 
tax   refund 

But  think  of  tlie  charitable  contributions 
which  income  taxes  have  made  available 
Almost  anyone  would  rather  make  a  con- 
tribution than  to  pay  money  to  Uncle  Sam. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  If  gifts  to  charity 
were  no  lonper  made  deductible,  many  of  our 
most  forward-Kx)king  religious,  educational 
hjid  charitable  endeavors  would  have  tough 
sledding. 

Now.  particularly  impressive  to  me  Is  your 
approach  that  patients  can  stay  at  the  center 
unUl  cured,  or  until  the  cancer  has  taken 
its  final  toll,  and  the  ability  which  this  ap- 
;>ruach  gives  to  medical  science  to  combine 
treatment  and  research  on  numans  as  well 
as  laboratory  animals 

The  wonderful  reputation  which  your  hos- 
pital has  built  Is  worldwide — a  reputation 
for  never  giving  up,  trying  to  alleviate  piun 
and  sufTering  where  cure  Is  Impossible;  while 
operating  under  a  free  basis,  nevertheless, 
treating  each  pxatlent  as  though  she  or  he 
Is  the  most  Important  concern.  It  Is  a 
record  of  which  you  can  most  assuredly  be 
proud. 

On  a  different  scale,  we  are  faced  with  the 
same  dread  dl.-^ase  in  world  pontics  today— 
our  fight  agair.,st  International  communism. 
The  disease  Etr.kes  a  weak  cell.  It  expands 
and  encroaches  on  neighboring  healthy 
tissues,  and  It  continues  until  It  has  riddled 
the  body  politic  and  destroyed  the  facets 
of  mai.Klnd  which  are  the  values  which  we 
prize  most. 

This    disease    has    not    been    stopped       It 
has  publicly  staw'd   that  it  does  not  intend 
to    stop    until    it    controls    all    of    the    world 
function.    Just  as  you  are  doing  at  the  med- 
ical level,  so  are  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  struggle  to  find  the 
meiuis   and  mechanisms  to   offset   this   great 
scourge.     It  Is  interest mp  t  •  carry  the  anal- 
ogy still  further      One  of   the  better  treat- 
ments in  the  cure  of  cancer  l£  X-ray  and  co- 
balt ray  exposure.     But  the  problem  is  that 
the  treatment  Itself  may  so  weaken  the  pa- 
tient that  It  Is  unsuccessful      We  could  say 
that   threats   of   radiation    attacks    are    like- 
wise preventatives  In  the  treatment  against 
the    world's    political    cancer,    communism. 
But  If  the  treatment  Is  unleashed  Improjterly, 
we  would  kill  not  only  the  disease,  but  the 
patient  and  probably  the  d-octor.     So  we  are 
looking    for     other     methods.       Among     the 
methods    which   might   prove   most    effective 
airainst    the    Communist    cancer    are    l.vge 
doses  of  people-to-people  aid — economic  as- 
sistance  at  the   local   level      Guerrilla   infil- 
tration might  be  used  in  massive  dopes  where 
the     disease     has     progressed     to     epidemic 
stages.     But    at  all   costs   we  must  be   dedi- 
cated   to    active    opposition    to    Com^munlst 
aggression  In  whatever  part  of  the  free  world 
this    disease    may    strike       We    In    the    free 
world  have  a  long  struggle  ahead,  and  most 
assuredly,    unless   the   answer   Is    found    and 
proves  effective,  the  disease  may  conquer  the 
world,  and  all  of  us  might  fall  to  rurvlve 

On   the   credit   side   over   the   pa«rc  decade 
and  a  half  we  can  say  that  we  hare  routed 
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the  cousins  of  this  disease,  nazism  and  las- 
clsm.  We  have  revived  Europe,  which  was 
very  111  following  this  struggle.  We  in  the 
United  States  remain  strong  and  commu- 
nism has  been  at  least  halted,  and  perhaps 
reversed  in  Prance  and  Italy.  Japan  hi.s 
somewhat  recovered,  and  Greece  is  still  alive 
But  the  steady  encroachment  and  attacks 
continue. 

A  radical  distinction  ir.  most  c<3untnes 
overrun  by  this  cancer  must  be  made:  name- 
ly, between  the  controlling  power  of  com- 
munism and  the  vast  majority  of  people  liv- 
ing under  it.  Once  a  person  has  experi- 
enced the  ravages  of  communism  or  c.\ncer, 
he  or  she  cannot  cure  themselves  by  their 
own  bodily  strength  but  need  aid  or  assist- 
ance. They  are  ready  and  anxious  to  get 
help,  but  often  under  present  methods,  it  is 
already  too  late  We  must,  therefore,  recog- 
nize the  symptoms  sooner,  adopt  measures  to 
throw  off  the  danger  which  will  kill  neither 
the  patient  nor  the  doctor,  and  discover  new 
m.easiire8  to  relieve  the  cause  of  this  disease 
from  already  ailing  bodies,  or  bodies  fx>Utlc. 

Aa  was  said  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik  in  his 
great  address.  "Will  the  Future  Redeem  the 
Pasf"— 

"Only  a  believing,  active  sustained  and 
bold  looking  forward  to  a  free  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  free  Russia,  and  a  free  China  is 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  gigantic 
world  struggle.  The  flame  of  freedom  must 
be  kept  burning  m  the  soul  of  the  oppressed 
The  hope  of  liberation  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  fade  away  from  their  hearts," 

You  shall.  I'm  sure,  with  the  dedication 
you  have  shown  find  a  way  to  stop  the  dis- 
ease of  cancer  So  shall  we,  God  willing, 
find  a  way  to  stop  communism 


CRISIS— ABROAD.   AT  HOME,  IN 
SPACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  Much  To  Be  Done 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today.  May  26.  1961  The  editorial 
comments  upon  the  President  s  .second 
state  of  the  Union  address  to  Congress 
on  yesterday.  The  editorial  very  prop- 
erly calls  attention  to  the  President's 
request  for  greater  expenditures  on  each 
of  many  projects:  to  the  Pi-esidenfs 
wish  to  keep  the  deficit  to  a  manageable 
level:  to  his  desire  to  maintain  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; and  to  his  statement  he 
does  not  want  additional  taxes  to  be 
imposed 

The  editorial  quotes  the  President's 
statement  'There  i^  much  to  be  done." 
and  comments  upon  the  important  but 
unanswered  question  in  the  President's 
message;  namely,  'Where  will  he  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the.se  programs''" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Much  To  Be  Done 

President  Kennedy's  second  state  of  the 
Union  address  to  Congress  was  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  first  i  January  30),  Crisis  was 
the  main  theme — abroad,  at  home,  in  space. 
Everywhere  but  in  the  Treasury 

The  Presidents  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems he  lifted— real  problems,  as  every 
Aniencan  must  know — ch.efly  was  more 
spending.  In  his  January  3u  message,  Mr. 
Kennedy  talked  if  lowering  and  unprece- 
dented action  on  these  problems.  Now  he 
IS  offering  it,  in  dollars. 

More  money  fur  space,  for  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  for  foreign  aid,  both  military  and 
economic,  for  a  new  agency  to  research  dla- 
armament,  for  help  to  the  unemployed  for 


manpower   development      and   more    money 

I  triple   previous   requests)    for   civil  defense. 

Experience  has  taught  us."  the  President 
said  that  no  one  nation  has  the  power  or 
the  wisdom  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
world." 

But  the  rest  of  the  message  said  he  was 
willing  to  try. 

He  appealed.  In  one  paragraph,  to  Con- 
gress to  "hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  stand- 
ards," not  to  add  more  to  his  programs, 
"desirable  as  they  may  be  "  But  he  added 
to  the  series  of  earlier  messages  with  which 
he  has  bombarded  Congress,  reversing  this 
plea. 

He  spoke  of  holding  the  deficit  to  manage- 
able proportions.  Is  a  $3  billion  deficit  man- 
ageable? How  manageable  is  the  present  $288 
billion   debt?      It    costs    $9    billion    a    year — 

II  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar — In  interest 
In    his    January    30    niessage.    and    several 

times  later,  Mr  Kennedy  implied,  at  least, 
that  he  would  ask  no  spending  without  pro- 
posals for  raising  the  money.  But  yester- 
day he  looeened  this  policy. 

"I  am  not."  he  said,  "requesting  addition- 
al taxes  to  finance  the  very  urgent  requests 
I  am  making  today — for  our  present  tax 
structure  and  resources  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  support  them  without  a  budget 
deficit  if  our  economy  moves  ahead." 

If — .  At  least  three  times  the  Elsenhower 
administration  was  hung  up  on  that  big 
"if" — running  into  deficits  when  the  "if" 
didn't  pan  out.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  the  Trtunan  administration.  We  can't 
"if"  our  way  into  solvency. 

No  American  questions  the  need  for  an 
ever-stronger  defense.  Not  many  will  chal- 
lenge a  stepped-up  program  of  ventures  into 
space  The  humane  necessity  of  helping 
emerging  nations  is  In  our  own  interest.  If 
met  effectively  and  within  our  means.  But 
can  we  do  these  things,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Presidents  sweeping,  complex  and  costly 
programs,   too? 

And   do  it  without  raising  taxes? 
"These  are  extraordinary  times."  said  Mr 
Kennedy 

The  times  have  been  "extraordinary"  for 
30  years  If  they  are  more  extraordinary 
today.  It  is  only  in  degree.  They  are  no 
more  extraordinary  than  they  were  last 
January  when  retiring  President  Elsenhower 
warned  us  against  the  Impulse  to  live  only 
for  today,  plundering  for  our  own  ease  and 
convenience  the  precious  resources  of  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  his  "expanslonEiry 
measures  '  are  not  inflationary.  Spending 
money  the  Government  must  borrow  Is  al- 
ways inflationary. 

"There  is  much  to  be  done,  '  the  President 
said. 

There  is  Indeed,  along  some  of  the  lines 
Mr  Kennedy  cites — In  welding  the  means  of 
preserving  the  peace,  maintaining  our 
security,  deterring  the  communist  peril.  But 
there  also  Is  much  to  be  done  which  the 
President   skipped    over. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  in  stopping  the 
monumental  waste  which  besets  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  In  the  military,  as  proved  by 
Investigations  going  on  in  Congress  right 
now.  Much  to  be  done  in  reestablishing 
control  over  Government  .spending,  and  re- 
storing the  "prudence  "  the  President  lightly 
mentioned  Much  to  be  done  In  returning 
perspective  in  Washington,  In  sorting  out 
whnt  we  can  and  must  do  from  what  we 
might  desire   to  do 

The  President  speaks  of  "sacrifice" — but 
not  In  taxes.  The  only  alternative  is  sacri- 
fice by  inflation,  which  rots  the  people's  dol- 
lars, and  Is  the  costliest  and  cruelest  of  all 
sacrifices. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION  AND  LAWS 

Mr,  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 


the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr  Douglas  1,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark]  spoke  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25,  a  res- 
olution concerning  the  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution,  and  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights.  Their  reso- 
lution was  introduced  following  the 
events  which  occurred  recently  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  I  did  not  speak 
at  the  time  because  they  were  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution,  and  their  time 
was  limited  to  1  hour.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  short  statement  today  concern- 
ing the  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  that  the 
events  which  have  occurred  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  are  very  unfortunate 
their  effect  on  world  opinion  will  have 
vei"y  serious  consequences. 

Most  important,  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, riots,  mobs,  and  violence  challenge 
law  itself  It  has  been  disputed  by  some 
in  the  South  that  the  Brown  case,  relat- 
ing to  segregation  of  schools,  is  grounded 
in  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the  Brown 
case  is  giounded  in  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
rendered  its  decision,  has  determined 
the  law. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dispute  about 
the  Brown  case,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  law  prohibits  discrimination, 
and  guarantees  equal  rights  in  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  the  use  of  facilities  in  In- 
terstate commerce. 

There  are  many  factors  which  lead 
to  the  support  of  law  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Congress  is  authorized  in  the  14th 
amendment  to  enforce  its  provisions,  by 
legislation;  and  the  President  is  charged, 
under  the  Constitution,  with  enforcing 
the  law.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called 
freedom  riders  the  President  has  been 
attempting,  as  best  he  can.  to  fulfill  his 
duty.  But  there  is  another  factor  upon 
which  ultimate  resp>ect  and  support  of 
law  is  based.  It  is  consent — acceptance 
of  law  by  the  people.  I  know,  because  I 
live  in  a  border  State,  a  State  which  ad- 
mittedly does  not  have  the  difficulties 
which  obtain  in  the  States  to  the  south 
of  Kentucky,  that  the  problem  of  accept- 
ance of  the  law  in  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion is  a  serious  one.  This  means  that 
an  unremitting  effort  must  be  made  to 
secure  acceptance  of  the  law  in  those 
States.  How  can  that  be  done?  It  is  an 
old  and  diCQcult  problem.  It  is  difBcult 
because  it  is  grounded  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  South. 

If  a  start  is  to  be  made  toward  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  law  regarding  equal 
rights,  and  against  discrimination, 
someone  must  be  willing  to  provide  lead- 
ership of  public  opinion.  The  leader- 
ship should  be  given  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  and,  I  say  this  with  all  resr>ect, 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  from  those 
States.  Churchmen,  leaders  of  indus- 
try, farming,  and  labor  in  the  States, 
should  call  for  consent — acceptance  of 
the  law  by  all  the  people. 

I  urge  President  Kennedy  upon  his 
return  from  Europe,  to  call  together  in 
informal  conference,  the  Goveriiors, 
Members      of      Congress,      outstanding 


churchmen,    and    industrial    farm    and 
labor  leaders  from  these  States;  and  in 
these  meetings  that  he  will  urge  these 
State  leaders  in  forming  pubhc  opinion 
in  their  State  toward  the  acceptance  of 
the  law,  the  acceptance  of  constitutional 
and  legal  rights.     For  certainly  in  the 
field    of     transporution     in     interstate 
commerce,    there    can    be    no    question 
about    the   constitutional    rights    of    all 
citizens  to  be  free  from  a  discrimination. 
If  a  sUrt  can  be  made  with  the  Gov- 
ernors,   the   Members   of    Congress,   the 
outstanding    churchmen,    and    the    in- 
dustrial   leaders    and    Iab<3r    leaders    of 
these   SUtes.   six;ure   acceptance   of   the 
well  established  law  against  discrimina- 
tion   in    interstate    commerce — progress 
can  be  made  toward  the  development  of 
public  opinion  in  the  States  in  regard 
to  the  acceptance  of  nondiscrimination 
in    other    fields,     includmp     educaUon. 
This   may   .seem   to   be   a   doubtful   ap- 
proach,   and   may    be   regarded    as    too 
ideahstic,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  for  while 
enforcement  of  law  is  required — consent, 
acceptance  of  law  is  our  highest  goal. 

I  can  say  with  some  pride  about  my 
State  of  Kentucky— although  I  admit, 
that  Kentucky  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lems that  are  found  In  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  States — 
that  when  the  decision  in  the  Brown  case 
was  rendered,  the  Goveriior  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  leaders  of  Kentucky  in  educa- 
tion, presidents  of  universities,  industrial 
and  labor  leaders  and.  I  may  add  poUti- 
cal  leaders  In  both  tlie  Repubhcan  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party  supported  the 
decision  in  the  Brown  case.  We  could 
have  had  difficulties  iii  our  State,  as  has 
been  experienced  in  other  States;  but  I 
believe  that  when  those  who  had  the 
responsibiUty  for  leadership  in  our  State 
exercised  it,  and  said.  We  support  the 
Brown  case  decision,"  it  had  a  definite 
effect  on  the  acceptance  of  the  decision 
by  the  people  of  Uie  State. 

I  repeat  tliat  there  are  many  factors 
which  enter  into  the  development  and 
support  of  the  law.  but  two  are  basic  in 
our  democratic  process.  One  is  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  continual  effort  to  secure 
acceptance  of  the  law. 

It  appears  that  the  President  and  his 
Attorney  General  is  fulfilhng  their  duty 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  his  prestige 
and  his  leadership,  should  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  leaders  of  those  States,  includ- 
ing. I  say  with  deference,  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  those  States.  If 
through  such  meetings  they  can  join  in 
greater  efforts  to  secure  greater  accept- 
ance of  well-defined  law,  such  as  equal 
rights  in  interstate  transportation,  then 
we  will  see  progress  against  discrimina- 
tion, which  exists  all  over  our  land  but 
has  been  particularly  brought  to  the 
public  attention  by  the  events  which 
have  occurred  in  recent  days  in  certain 
States  in  the  South.  I  say  this  with  af- 
fection and  respect  for  the  South. 

I  believe  unless  the  problem  of  respect 
and  acceptance  of  law  is  met  quickly  we 
will  be  threatened  with  a  breakdown  of 
law  In  our  country,  threatened  with  loss 
of  respect  throughout  the  world,  and  a 


loss  of  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  our 
country  and  its  leaders. 

Without  local  leadership,  riots  and 
lawlessness  may  continue  and  mock  our 
country's  freedom. 


LET  US  BEGIN  TO  REFORM  OUR 
TAX  SYSTEM 

I      INTRODl'OTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  we  all 
know  that  our  present  tax  system  has 
so  many  loopholes  or  "truck"  holes  that 
certain  favored  groups  are  able  to  escape 
taxation  on  large  parts  of  their  income 
These  exemptions  are  being  steadily 
widened  by  legislation  and  perhaps  even 
more  by  the  rise  of  two  well-paid  new 
professions,  namely,  tax  lawTers  and  tax 
accountants.  These  gentlemen  help 
citizens  to  avoid  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
evade  the  payment  of  taxes  which  In 
all  good  con.science  they  should  pay 
A  bewildering  variety  of  tax  "gimmicks " 
and  arguments  are  developed  with 
which  the  revenue  officials  and  the 
courts  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  cope.  All  this  has  been  sanctioned 
by  sage  counsel,  which  I  have  heard  pro- 
mulgated from  this  body,  and  from  even 
more  august  quarters,  that  it  is  a  patri- 
otic duty  for  a  citizen  to  pay  as  little  in 
taxes  as  p>ossible 

As  the  bolder  and  more  expensively 
advi-sed  succeed  in  avoiding  taxes,  then 
others  who  have  previously  looked  on 
with  envy  join  in  the  race.  They  ask. 
"Why  should  we  be  left  out?  Tax- 
payers X  and  Y, '■  they  say,  "are  getting 
by  with  their  tax  dodges.  It  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  receive  equal  favors." 
So  more  and  more  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions become  tax  evaders  and  tax 
avoiders. 

The  revenue  system  consequently  be- 
comes undermined.  So  many  are 
evading  taxes  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government, 
tax  rates  have  to  be  kept  inordinately 
high.  This  means  that  the  patriotic 
taxpayer  who  does  not  try  to  evade  his 
responsibilities  is  compelled  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  his  less  scrupulous  neigh- 
bors have  cast  off.  Because  some  pay 
less  than  they  should,  others  are  forced 
to  pay  more. 

The  important  function  of  raisiiig 
money  to  establish  justice,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  is  thus  degraded  by  be- 
ing transformed  into  an  area  of  self- 
seeking  and  special  privilege.  The 
whole  process  weakens  the  character 
of  the  pubUc  and  breeds  contempt  both 
for  human  nature  and  for  our  civil 
institutions. 

We  are,  In  fact,  going  through  a 
process  in  our  system  of  taxation  very 
similar  to  that  which  helped  to  cause  the 
slow  downfall  of  Rome,  and  centuries 
later  the  fall  of  the  ancient  regime  m 
Prance.  If  not  corrected,  the  gross  and 
smarting  injustices  which  are  now  being 
practiced  and  legalized  in  our  tax  system 
will  seriously  weaken  our  civilization  in 
the  stresses  and  straiiis  to  which  it  is 
being  subjected. 

Such  are  the  reasons  why  some  of  us 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  remedy 
these  Injustices  by  plugging  as  many  of 


the   unfair   loopholes   as   possible.     We 
start   from   a   very    simple    assumption, 
with  which  I  believe  few  can  disagree; 
namely,  that  people  with  equal  net  in- 
comes should,  m  the  absence  of  powerful 
overriding     considerations,     pay     equal 
taxes.     The  question  as  to  whether  the 
general    system    of    taxation    over    the 
raiige  of  mcomes  should  be  antlimeti- 
caily    proportional,    progressive    or    re- 
gressive is  not  for  the  moment  involved. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion over  the  range  of  incomes,  we  are 
at   present    merely    concerned   that    the 
amounts  actually  paid  should  be  approx- 
imately the  same  for  all  those  with  the 
.same  given  net  incomes. 

Once  this  is  done,  then  incomes  which 
now  escape  taxation  m  whole  or  in  part 
Will  contribute  m  larger  measure  to  the 
support  of  government.  Total  Federal 
revenues  from  a  given  gross  national 
product  will  increase.  This  will,  m  turn. 
mSkepossible  some  lowering  of  the  tax 
ratesthtsmselves  and  some  provision  for 
the  great  needs  in  the  fields  of  human 
welfare  and  national  defense. 

Duriiig  these  last  8  years,  those  of  us 
who  have  sought  to  reform  our  tax  slruc- 
tiu-e  have  had  to  swim  against  a  mighty 
current.  For  we  have  not  only  had  to 
face  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  spe- 
cial-interest groups  which  now  profit, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  from  these 
injustices,  but  we  also  had  against  us 
the  moving  forces  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. As  a  result,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  adequate  information  with 
which  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  and  impossible  to  muster  suffi- 
cient voting  strength  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  tax  reform  which  have  been 
built  into  our  congressional  structure. 

Fortunately,  the  new  administration 
is  changing  this.  It  is  leading  the  cam- 
paign for  tax  reform  instead  of  opposing 
it  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Dillon  are  asking  us  to  remedy  some  of 
the  grossest  of  the  injustices,  and  to 
plug  some,  although  not  all,  of  the  loop- 
holes. 

On  May  3.  Secretary  Dillon  gave  re- 
markably lucid  and  comprehensive  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  support  of  his  proposals. 
This  testimony,  together  with  the  sup- 
plementary exliibits  which  he  submitted, 
has  been  printed  in  the  form  of  a  295- 
page  document  w  Inch  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  every  concerned 
citizen  will  not  only  read,  but  study  and 
ponder. 

As  is  well  known,  the  President  is  ask- 
ing that  we.  first,  eliminate  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  wholesale  exemption 
of  entertainment  expenses,  business  gifts, 
and  excessive  travel;  second,  provide  for 
the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  at  the  source  as  is  now  done 
on  wages  and  salaries,  third,  reduce  the 
special  privileges  given  to  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  abroad. 
fourth,  repeal  the  4-percent  dividend 
credit:  fifth,  remove  tax  favors  given  to 
nicreases  in  income  derived  from  gains 
on  the  sale  of  depreciable  property: 
sixth,  effect  other  minor  chaiiges  in  the 
tax  laws;  and  seventh,  provide  tax  cred- 
its for  investment  in  physical  plant  of 
manufacturing  and  allied  industries. 
While  I  wish  to  suspend  judgment  for  a 
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time  on  the  final  proposal  and  certain 
features  of  the  sixth  proposal,  I  most 
heartily  and  enthusiastically  support  the 
first  five  which,  indeed,  embody  many  of 
the  reforms  for  which  some  of  u£  have 
been  laboring  for  many  years. 

But  we  face  grave  difficulties  in  put- 
ting these  reforms  into  effect.  The 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  announced  that  it  will  hold  hearings 
.steadily  through  June  9  This  will,  in 
all  probability,  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  report  out  a  tax  revision  bill  for 
many  days.  During  this  whole  time,  as 
over  250  witnesses  testify  who  are  drawn 
primarily  from  special-mterest  groups 
opposed  to  the  President's  proposals,  the 
propaganda  against  the  proposals  for 
reform  will  fill  the  newspapers  and  the 
airwaves,  and  are.  indeed,  already  doms 
so.  There  is  grave  danger  that  all  this 
will  so  influence  public  opinion  as  to 
cause  the  grave  abuses  to  be  neglected 
The  final  result  is  likely  therefore  to  be 
one  more  victory  for  the  forces  of  special 
privilege. 

It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  begin  to  discuss  these  issues 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country  so 
that  we  may  get  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved.  That  is 
why  I  am  planning  to  make  a  series  of 
speeches  during  the  coming  weeks  on  the 
President's  tax  program  which  I  shall 
begin  today  by  discussing  the  huge  loop- 
holes now  existing  m  connection  with 
entertaixmient.  gifts,  and  travel.  In- 
volved in  all  this  is  also  the  question  of 
timing  and  of  parliamentary  procedure 
It  hsis  been  the  practice  of  the  House 
during  the  last  3  years  to  send  us  the 
annual  tax  bill  which  extends  some  of 
the  taxes  on  excise  and  corporation 
profits  so  late  as  to  give  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  little  time  to  take  evi- 
dence, revise  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
floor  for  action.  Both  the  committee 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
therefore  had  a  financially  loaded  pistol 
leveled  at  them.  We  have  been  told  that 
unless  we  accepted  the  House  bill,  many 
taxes  would  lapse  on  July  1  and  that  fi- 
nancial considerations  demanded  that 
we  pass  the  bill  as  submitted  in  order 
to  avoid  disaster.  It  has  therefore  been 
impossible  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  reform  the  tax  structure  although  by 
several  votes  they  have  shown  their  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Such  amendments  as  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  have,  more- 
over, almost  universally  been  thrown  out 
in  conference.  I  had  feared  tiiat  we 
would  be  caught  in  a  similar  bind  this 
year,  namely,  that  such  tax  revision  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
cided on  would  be  included  in  the  tax 
extension  bill  and  then  rushed  through 
at  the  last  moment.  I  am  now  informed 
that  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  separate  tax  revision  from 
tax  extension.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
lessen  this  danger  But  it  is  important 
that  any  tax  revision  bill  should  come 
from  the  House  in  sufficient  time  for  us 
to  act  at  this  session  and  that  we  should 
do  so.  If  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
will  be  done,  then  it  may  well  be  neces- 
saiT  for  us  to  amend  the  tax  extension 
bill  by  including  some  of  the  more  press- 
ing tax  reforms. 


n      PRE.SENT    LAW    ON     EXPE>fSE    .^C■COVNTS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not 
specifically  refer  to  expense  account 
Items.  However,  section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  allows  a^  deductible 
all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred m  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  if  expense  account 
items  can  be  considered  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  business, 
they  are  deductible 

Under  the  pre.s<;'nt  administrative 
procedures,  mdividual  employees  who 
make  expenditures  of  company  funds 
for  entertainment  or  travel  are  not  re- 
quired to  include  these  funds  in  gross 
income  If  employees  spend  their  own 
money  and  are  reimbursed  by  the  busi- 
ness firm,  the  employee  is  not  required 
to  report  the  expenditure  for  individual 
income  tax  purposes  if  the  employee  ac- 
counts to  his  employer  for  all  of  the 
expenditure 

WHY   rnr   present   law   involves  a  tax 

LOOPHOLE 

The  present  law  is  at  odds  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  taxable  income  and  of 
tax  equity.  This  is  true  because  it  allows 
a  certain  group  of  taxpayers  to  charge 
off  essentially  personal  expenditures 
au'ain-st  their  taxable  income.  The  typi- 
cal taxpayer  cannot  deduct  his  personal 
UvinK  expen.ses.  with  certain  exceptions 
that  have  been  specified  by  the  Congress. 
However,  the  administration  of  the  tax 
law  with  respect  to  expense  account  ex- 
penditures has  permitted  personal  de- 
ductions to  be  taken  because  they  are 
vaguely  associated  with  business  opera- 
tions. 

THE    COHAN    CASE 

One  of  the  rea.sons  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  administering  the  law  with  respect  to 
travel  and  entertainment  is  the  existence 
of  the  so-called  Cohan  rule  This  rule 
arose  from  a  court  ca.se  involving  the 
celebrated  Mr  George  M  Cohan,  the 
late  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy'  of  Broad- 
way Mr  Cohan  was  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing ver>-  well  and  entertaining  lavishly. 
He  claimed  in  his  deductions  a  major 
portion  of  his  entertainment  exp)enses  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  necessary  to 
maintain  his  station  in  life  and  his  posi- 
tion in  his  profession  However,  he  kept 
virtually  no  records  to  indicate  who  he 
■entertained,  nor  what  the  relationship 
of  his  entertaining,'  was  to  hLs  profes- 
sional work  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  denied  some  $22,000  in  deduc- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Cohan 
did  not  substantiate  the.se  deductions. 
Mr  Cohan  cont^'sted  this  decision  in  the 
couiUs  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  obvious 
from  hLs  professional  work  that  he  had 
to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  enter- 
taining. 

In  1930.  the  court  handed  down  its 
ruling  in  the  case  *  Cohan  v  Commis- 
sioner. 39  F  2d  540  <  2d  Cir  1930  >  >  The 
court  held  that  while  Mr  Cohan  had 
practically  no  evidence  to  support  his 
■S22.000  claimed  deduction,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  he  had  some  expenditures 
for  entertainment  which  were  business 
deductions  In  lieu  of  any  better  test, 
the  court  simply  divided  in  half  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Cohan  claimed. 


The  effect  of  this  ruling  has  been  to 
encourage  many  taxpayers  to  claim  de- 
ductions for  entertainment  without  ade- 
quate proof  or  support  on  the  theory 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
have  to  accept  some  portion  of  them. 
Frequently  it  has  been  alleged  that  some 
taxpayers  simply  inflate  their  claimed 
deductions  severalfold,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must 
allow  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
amounts  claimed,  even  though  no  proof 
is  provided  that  the  expenditures  were 
made  or  that  they  were  related  to  a  busi- 
ness purpose.  It  Is  impossible  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  discover  all 
these  cases,  and  almost  impossible  under 
the  Cohan  rule  to  deny  deduction  for  all 
of  the  amounts  claimed. 

Another  result  of  the  Cohan  rule  has 
been  that  taxpayers  in  some  professions 
are  generally  assumed  to  have  deduct- 
ible entertainment  expenses  simply  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  particular  busi- 
ness situations.  Thus,  taxpayers  are 
again  encouraged  to  take  entertainment 
deductions  even  though  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  entertainment  may  not  have 
been  incurred  or  the  entertainment  may 
have  been  personal  and  not  necessary 
to  a  business  operation. 

THE  PROBLKM  OE  Al'DITING 

The  auditing  of  expense  account  items 
by    the    Internal    Revenue    agents    has 
proved  to  be  very   difficult  in  practice 
The  difficulties  are  of  two  types 

First,  the  determination  of  the  facts 
is  difiBcult  because  of  imprecise  record- 
keeping. In  many  cases,  the  only  in- 
formation available  is  a  check  made  out 
to  cash  or  a  book  entry  for  a  flat  dollar 
amount.  In  addition,  the  examining 
agent  also  has  relatively  few  secondary 
sources  of  information  or  collateral  evi- 
dence. The  use  of  credit  cards  and  hotel 
charge  accounts  does  not  ease  this  diCB- 
culty  much  because  there  is  still  no 
documentation  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
penditure was  for  a  business  purpose. 
Entertainment  expenses  can  be  buried 
in  many  different  business  accounts  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  agent  to 
discover  all  of  these. 

Second,  the  examining  agent  has  a 
responsibility  to  distinguish  between 
business  and  personal  expenditures  In 
general,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
present  law,  the  courts  have  tended  to 
allow  deductions  for  all  sorts  of  items  of 
a  per.sonal  nature  .so  long  as  some  vague 
relation.ship  to  the  taxpayer's  business 
could  be  established.  Moreover,  it  is 
frequently  alleged  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  an  expenditure  Is  for  business 
reasons  even  though  there  is  a  substan- 
tial per.sonal  benefit  derived  from  the 
outlay.  Becau.se  of  these  court  cases. 
Internal  Revenue  agents  have  tended  to 
allow  many  amounts  which  provide  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

In  some  cases,  the  abuse  In  the.se  areas 
is  so  flagrant  that  It  is  outright  fraud. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  convic- 
tions in  these  cases  because  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  proving  a  taxpayer's  intent 
to  defraud  the  Government 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  entertainment  deduc- 
tions. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
entertainment  deductions  are  included 
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under  so  many  different  taxpayer  ac- 
counts. However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  recently  conducted  a  .sample 
survey  which  may  indicate  the  signifi- 
cance of  expense  account  deductions. 
The  tax  returns  in  this  survey  were  not 
a  random  sample.  They  represented  a 
selection  of  38.000  returns  which  were 
to  be  audited  during  a  period  in  late 
1960  However,  the  returns  were  not  se- 
lected for  audit  primarily  because  of  the 
expectation  of  abuse  of  travel  and  en- 
tertainment deductions,  but  rather  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  upper  income 
groups  or  for  some  other  reason  were 
selected  audit  These  returns  may  be 
indicative  of  returns  which  are  inten- 
sively audited,  but  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative samples  of  all  tax  returns. 

The  survey  showed  that  in  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  two  returns  in- 
cluded in  the  study  the  deduction  was 
decreased  for  changes  in  the  travel,  en- 
tertainment, or  similar  expenses  which 
were  claimed.  Returns  from  businesses 
with  receipts  ranging  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  had  the  highest  frequency  of  re- 
ductions in  the  amounts  allowed.  58  per- 
cent. 

In  60  percent  of  all  the  returns  in  the 
survey  which  claimed  deductions  for 
yachts  had  to  be  decreased. 

In  55  percent  of  the  returns  deduc- 
tions or  claims  for  resorts  and  apart- 
ments had  to  be  decreased. 

In  63  percent  of  the  number  of  deduc- 
tions disallowed  and  56  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  amounts  disallowed  were 
considered  to  be  personal  expenses  rath- 
er than  business  expenses. 

Because  of  this  intensive  audit  of  only 
38,000  returns,  some  $28.3  million  of 
travel  and  entertainment  deductions 
were  disallowed  This  resulted  in  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $111  million  Anoth- 
er $29  5  million  which  was  deducted  by 
these  taxpayers  was  found  to  have  been 
unrepnarted  income  rather  than  a  proper 
deduction  and  this  resulted  in  $8  3  mil- 
lion in  additional  taxes  Thus,  $19  4 
million,  or  almost  $20  million  of  addi- 
tional revenues  was  collected  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  intensive  audit — see  page  185, 
statement  of  Secretary  Dillon  to  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
results  were  obtained  under  the  present 
law  only  because  of  a  highly  intensive 
audit.  It  is  impossible  for  internal  rev- 
enue agents  to  give  this  much  time  to 
auditing  all  returns  for  travel  and 
entertainment  deductions  Therefore, 
amounts  will  be  deducted  under  present 
law  which  would  noiTnally  not  be  de- 
ductible if  they  could  be  detected.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  substantial  number  of 
essentially  personal  items  are  deductible 
under  present  law,  as  shown  by  the 
examples  which  I  shall  give  in  a  few- 
moments,  and  for  this  reason,  too.  the 
law  should  be  changed. 

The  law  should  be  changed  also  to 
make  the  auditing  job  of  the  internal 
revenue  agents  more  effective  and  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  special  privileges 
which  are  now  allowed. 

PROPOSED     CHANCES     IN      THE     LAW 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  present  law  which 
I  believe  are  eminently  reasonable.  I 
shall  describe  here  only  the  proposals 
concerning  deductions  for  entertain- 
ment, yachts,  and  similar  items.  IJnder 
the  President's  proposals,  expenses  for 
entertainment  would  simply  not  be  al- 
lowed as  tax  deductions.  Entertainment 
in  this  sense  would  include  the  amu-'^r- 
ment,  recreation,  or  pleasurable  diver- 
sion of  any  individual.  Such  items  as 
expenditures  at  nightclubs,  theaters, 
country  clubs,  prize  fights,  and  hunting 
and  fishing  trips  would  not  be  allowable 
deductions. 

Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  that  this 
proposal  would  in  no  way  preclude  an 
individual  from  making  these  expendi- 
tures. The  proEKJsal  means  only  that 
the  Government  would  not  foot  part  of 
the  bill,  52  percent  in  the  case  of  a  large 
corporation,  because  Uncle  Sam  picks  up 
half  the  check  on  these  items.  Of 
course,  no  changes  would  be  made  in 
existing  tax  law  with  respect  to  deduc- 
tions for  goods  and  services  which  are 
sold,  treated  as  compensation,  made 
available  to  the  general  public  or  at- 
tributable to  an  employee's  recreational 
activity. 

The  President  has  also  recommended 
that   expenses    attributed    to    a    yacht, 


hunting  lodge,  fishing  camp,  resort  prop- 
erty, or  other  facihty  generally  used  for 
pleasure,  recreation,  or  entertainment, 
be  disallowed  if  the  facility  is  primarily 
used  for  such  pun^oses. 

I  believe  these  proposals  are  desirable. 
They  recognize  the  essentially  personal 
nature  of  the  expenditures.  They  place 
the  emphasis  upon  the  individual  to  de- 
cide how  he  wants  to  make  his  personal 
expenditures  rather  than  encouraging 
him  to  make  particular  types  of  expendi- 
tures for  which  they  are  subsidized. 

ni      EXAMPLES 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  turn  to  examples 
of  excessive  deductions  taken  for  enter- 
tainment and  other  expenses  I  shall 
cite  some  63  cases.  There  are  a  variety 
of  sources  for  these  cases  and  they  in- 
clude the  public  records  at  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  testimony  of  former  CommLSsioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Mr  Andrews,  before 
the  same  committee,  administrative  cases 
which  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic record,  and  articles  from  sources  such 
as  the  Yale  Law  Review  and  from  the 
Commerce  Clearing  House  publication. 

Let  me  first  turn  to  a  number  of  ex- 
amples in  which  the  claimed  deductions 
were  substantially  allowed  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  present  law. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The  first  case  deals  with  a  road  build- 
ing equipment  company  which  m  a  2- 
year  period  claimed  over  $34,000  in  ex- 
penses for  liquor,  football  tickets,  parties, 
conventions,  travel  for  a  customer,  a 
Christmas  party,  a  speedboat  and  for  a 
Las  Vegas  vacation.  The  amounts  are 
staggering:  over  $2,000  for  football 
tickets:  $1,500  for  a  2-week  vacation  m 
Las  Vegas:  $1,410  for  a  speedboat:  and 
$13,750  for  liquor.  Because  of  the 
weakness  in  the  present  law,  these  ex- 
penses wore  allowed  in  full  I  ask  unan- 
imous coi:isent  that  the  details  of  this 
case,  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Dillion,  be  placed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T]rpe  of  business 


B(Wd  building  equipment. 


Type  of  expense 


Amoant 


Club  expense 

Liquor 

Season  football  tickets 
Convention  expenses. 

Convention 


Travel  to  construction  )ob 
«f  ene  of  taxpayer's  cus- 
tooMn. 


Bp«edboat. 


Party. 


Claimed 


Las  Vegas  vacation. 


»«,700 

13,750 

2,004 

4,250 


1,400 

2.600 

1,410 
875 

l.SOO 


Allowed 


$«,700 

13,780 

2,004 

4,250 


1,400 

2,600 

1,410 
675 

l.SOO 


Tax  year  or 
period 


Summary  of  farts 


These  expenses  are  Incurred  primarily  by  the  top  3  offlcers  of  the  company. 
In  general,  the  club  expenses  are  for  lunches,  dinners,  parties,  and  con- 
vention expense  on  behalf  of  customers.  The  liquor  is  purchased  for  the 
bar  in  the  office  and  is  kept  for  customers  who  drop  in.  Expense  for  oon- 
veniious  are  for  various  (troups  who  have  their  conventions  in  tlie  lax- 
payer's  home  city;  however,  a  good  share  is  for  conventions  that  the 
offioM'S  attend  in  resort  cities. 

Expenses  for  tractor  demonstration  attended  by  corporate  taxpayer  s 
principal  offioer-shareholder  and  his  wife.  A  purported  business  reasou 
for  the  wife's  travel  was  established  based  on  allowance  of  expenses  for 
similar  travel  in  the  past.  ,    ,        ..        ,  j     „ 

Such  shareholder  and  his  wife  traveled  to  Alaska  with  customer  and  wile. 
Exjionse  of  wife  was  allowed  based  on  representation  that  customer 
would  not  po  without  his  wife  and  his  wife  would  not  go  without  such 
shaieholder's  wife.  ^      .    ,,     ,  ,      ^ 

Spee<lboat  was  used  exclusively  at  officer-shareholder  s  personal  cottage, 
yet  a  log  was  kept  which  8l>owe<l  that  the  boat  was  use<i  solely  for  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  cu.stomers  of  the  taxpayer  corporation. 

Christ  mas  party  given  by  such  offioer-Aarebolder  cost  $850.  It  was  claimed 
that  most  of  the  guests  were  business  customers  or  pot«ntial  customers. 
AccDrdingly  $676  of  the  $850  was  claimed  and  altowed  as  a  business  ex- 

Sen:»  of  taxpayer.  t      i- 

ice--shareholder  and  wife  ac«)mpanie<l  customer  and  wife  to  Las  \  epas 
for  12  days'  vacation.  Taxpayer  paid  the  ext>eiise  for  the  4  individuals. 
Offi^er-shnreholdor  asserted  that  he  would  not  have  made  tlie  trip  except 
for  >uslness  purposes  and  that  his  wife's  presence  was  required  by  the 
ciLstomer  and  his  wife. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.     There  is  one  inter-  the  details  ol   this  case  from  the  testi-  be  $80  a  day.    That  is  a  deduction  of  five 

esting  feature  concerning  the  trip  which  mony  of  Secretary  Dillon  be  printed  at  times  the  average  salary  of  people  m  this 

this  gentleman  took  to  Alaslca  and  the  this  pomt  in  the  Rkcord.  country    which    was    taken    for    meals 

trip  he  took  to  Las  Vegas.     He  is  the  There  beinj:  no  objecUon.  the  details  f^^o^e.     Lodging    is    listed    at    $20,000; 

head  of  a  roadbuildmg  equipment  com-  ^e-p  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec-  transportation.  $30,000;  food  and  bever- 

pany.     He  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska  in  or-  ^^^   as  follows-  ^^"-^   ^'^'"   t'^t^rt^nment.   $30,000;   $2,000 

der  to  take  a  customer  there.     The  cus-  worth  of  tickets;  $10,500  of  gifts.     How 

tomer  said  he  could  not  ?o  without  his  Type  o/ busiri^ssJr^rance-Tax  year  or  generous  this  man  was.     But  remember 

wife.     Then  the   wife   of    the   customer  penoa.  ivsf              Amount  ^^'^  """^'^  ^*^  picked  up  22  percent  of 

said  that  she  could  not  go  unless  the  wife  claimed  ^^^  check.     Uncle  Sam  was  In  part  the 

of    the    company    representauve    went  Type  or  expense .                                   tior,  non  unseen  donor  to  the  man  who  made  the 

along.     So  A  wanted  to  take  B.     B  ,=  aid.         ^^^    , 20000  ^^^-     The  shareholders  contnbuted  the 

■I  must  take  my  wife."    B's  wife  said. 'I        T?ansDortation"" 3o"  000  remainder. 

will  not  go  unless  As  wife  comes  along   '  ^^^^  ^^  bever;^;'for"ent;^;:        "  Example   3   deals   with   the  president 

That   plan   was   worked   with    respect  nient                                       _          30  000  o'  *  closely  held  corporaUon  whose  busi- 

to  Alaska,  and  then  it  was  worked  for  Tickets                                       '"      2  000  "^ss  was  that  of  a  supplier.    In  3  years 

a  trip   to   Las   Vegas.     Once    again   the  convent\or^.l'.iy//////////J~...'.'.      l.OOO  he  claimed  over  $145,000  for  gifts  and 

company    representative   took    the    cus-         Apartment.. 6,000  entertairunent  and  under  the   law  was 

tomer  to  Las  Vegas.    The  customer  said.        Gifts.. _ 10.500  allowed  $115,000   of   this  amount.     His 

"I  cant  go  without  my  wife.  •    The  wife        other. _ 3.000  gifts  Included  those  to  key  employees  of 

said,  -T  cant  go  unless  the  wife  of  the         Auto 10.000  customers,    and    his    entertainment    ex- 

offlclal  comes  along."     So  once  again  A  ,                                        "TTTT^  penses  for  1954  alone  Included  $7  500  at 

took  B.     B  said.  "I  wont  go  unless  my               ^°*^ ^^^■^'^  a  Florida  hotel:  food,  liquor,  and  cigars 

wife  goes."  The  wife  of  B  said,  "I  won  t  A,niount  allowed  97  500  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *"*^  ^*""  °^  ^®"™^  ^*  '*"" 
go  unless  the  wife  of  A  goes."  cash  to  officers  for  entertainment  of 
The  second  case  is  for  entertainment  stjmmaet  or  facts  jg^Qo.  and  so  forth.  The  facts  Indicate 
by  an  individual  taxpayer  who  vi..:ted  individual  taxpayer  travels  wide  y  while  vis-  that  he  traveled  extensively  with  ofBcers 
insurance  ofBces  He  claimed  in  the  '""""^  insurance  ..gency  ufflcea.  At  each  office  ^j  ^  customer  to  varlous  plants,  con- 
insurance  omces.  tie  c.aimea  in  int  ^^^  taxpayer  eniertalas  office  personnel  lav-  „^_.:__,.  --^  ^„  f>iP  "hnrsp  «;how  cir- 
year  1957  some  $137,500  of  expenses  for  .^j,;.,  tor  tl^e  apparent  purpose  or  establishing  ^^"^  P^  ^""^  ^"^  ^^,  ?  ,  .  f  v  Jcf 
meals,  lodging,  transportation,  food,  and  g^  managemei^t-empioyee  relations.  Tax-  ^mt.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  horse- 
beverage,  tickets,  conventions,  an  apart-  payer  also  lavishly  entertains  personnel  at  flesh.  He  took  his  friends  and  customers 
ment,   gifts,   auto   rental,    and   so   forth;  f:  ,r;da   vacation   resorts.     The   disallowance  to  the  horse  shows. 

S97,500  of  this  amount  was  allowed.  The  of  $40,000  of  expense  was  based  on  either  lack  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
amount  claimed  included  lav^h  enter-  °'  substantiation  or  claim  stated  In  wrong  tails  of  this  case  from  Secretary  Dillon's 
tainment  at  Florida  vacation  resorts,  year,  it  was  not  based  on  failure  to  establish  testimony  be  printed  in  the  R.co«D. 
$6,000  for  an  apartment,  and  over  $30,-  ^  ^"^'°^  relationship  for  the  expense.  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  detail* 
000  for  food,  beverage,  and  entertain-  Mr  DOUGLAS.  There  is  an  item  uf  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom, 
ment.     I  ask  unanimous  consent   that  $25,000  for  meals  in  1  year,  which  would  asfoUows: 


Wapptier. 


Type  of  husi.'if.^ 


Type  of  expense 


Otfls- 

EiiUTtaininent. 


Amount 


Claimed 


$10,521 

9,304 

.I,  941 

51.250 

44.230 

23,888 


Allowed 


$10,  S21 

9,  i04 

.■5.941 

38,444 

33,172 

17.924 


Tax  year  or 
period 


1953,  1064, 
aod  1965. 


Summary  of  farts 


PrtsiilcDt  o(  closely  held  oorporatp  Uip«yer  tr«vejed  exUnsivrly  with 
ofTicers  of  a  ciistoiner  to  various  i)laiiLs.  cotivotiUoiWj  ami  on  the  "horse 
show  chruit."  On  thi'se  ooca5lons  Up  ^nl<Tt»ir>«l  omrtab  of  ciistoii>«r  at 
cocktail  partips,  dinners,  ete.  Taxpayer  contended  tliat  il  wm  Wfitlal 
to  maintain  close  personal  relations  wiUi  ollicers  aiui  employees  of  it* 
castomer.  It  was  taxpayer's  policy  to  five  plfts  to  key  employee  of 
customer.  Entertainment  expense  of  Vt4,330  for  1964  is  typical  and  was 
expended  as  follows; 

Ivocal  hotpb  an^l  clubs 17,300 

OutKjf-town  botiLs  and  dubs . ~. — — —    li4.<H* 

Casii  to  otlicers.  eutertainnient .„.-.. __._♦ _      8,700 

Transportation 1 1,000 

Food.  lir]oor.  cipars  for  office  and  farm .. — -i. 5,400 

Florida  hotel  1'xpen.se 7.  .100 

Most  of  the  exp«»diturea  were  made  by  tha  prwlitent  ol  taxpayer. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Example  4  denls  -s-ith 
a  food  products  company  which  claimed 
and  received  $26,536  in  deductions  for  a 
hunting  trip.  The  deduction  was  allowed 
in  full  as  a  result  of  an  earlier  Ta.x  Court 
case  dealing  with  the  same  issues  about 
which  I  shall  later  have  more  to  say.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  example 
from  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 


Type  of  husine&s,  food  products — tax  year  or 
period,  1951   and  1952 

Amount 
Type  of  expense:  claimed 

Hunting  trip $12,211 

Do -      14.  325 

Total 26.  536 

Amount  alh  wed 12.211 

Do 14.  325 

Totel --     28,  636 


SUMMARY    OF    TACTS 

The  trip  was  given  considerable  coverkge 
by  the  newspapers.  Films  of  the  trip  were 
exploited  successfully  in  connection  with 
taxpayer's  business.  The  deduction  was  al- 
lowed based  on  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
on  a  similar  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Example  5  is  a  case 
of  a  company  which  processes  cloth  and 
It  deals  with  the  expenses  of  its  presi- 
dent-shareholder. Deductions  of  $64,980 
or  virtually   $65,000,  were  claimed   for 
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such  item.<;  a.s  the  president's  residence — 
which  was  also  said  to  be  his  business 
office — for  entertainment,  for  a  hotel 
suite,  for  gifts  and  football  tickets.  Al- 
most $40,000  of  this  amount  was  allowed 
The   amounts   for    football   tickets   and 


gifts  were  allowed  m  full,  and  40  percent 
of  the  costs  attributed  to  his  residence 
were  allowed  on  the  grounds  that  he  en- 
tertained business  pue.-^ts  there.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  example 
trom  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  be  printed 


m  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Type  of  busineM 


ProoeKilnK  clotb. 


Type  of  expense 


Reeldenoe 

Entertainment. 

Hotel  suite 

Gifts 

FootbaUtlckeU 


Amount 

Claimed 

Allowed 

«21.183 

$8,472 

32,051 

A  101 

7.200 

3.600 

3.300 

3.300 

1.246 

1.246 

Tax  year  or 
period 


1955.  ltt.56,  and 
1957. 


Summary  of  facts 


It  was  determined  that  40  percent  of  ll»e  amount  paid  by  the  corporate  tax- 
payer to  its  |)resident*hareholder  was  to  reimburse  him  for  entertaining! 
busint*.'  pucsts  of  the  corporate  taxpayer  and  thus  was  allowable.  No 
guest  rcKbter  was  maintained  but  taxpayer  was  able  to  establish  that 
customers  were  entertained  at  the  president's  residence.  Disaliowances 
were  baMMl  in  part  on  lack  of  substantiation  and  in  part  on  failure  to  relate 
some  pxr>ense8  to  a  business  purpose.  The  exi>ense  of  a  hotel  suite  main- 
tained by  the  taxpayer  was  allocated  l>etween  ba"5tneKS  and  nonbusiness 
use  Oifts  and  foi>tball  tlckeU  (or  taxjiaycr's  customers  were  allowed  In 
full. 


Mr  DOUGLAS  Example  6  is  that  of 
a  beverage  manufacturer  who  claimed 
and  was  allowed  $10,903  for  entertaining 
customers  and  theii  wives  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  example  from  tlie  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Dillon  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Type  of  business,  beverage  manufacturer — 
tax  year  or  period,  i4pr.  30,  1958 

T3rpe  of  expense: 

Kentucky  Derby,  amount  claimed.  $10,  903 
Amount  allowed 10.903 

SUMMAHT  or  FACTS 

Customers  and  their  wives  are  entertained 
by  Derby  parties  such  as  breakfasts  and 
luncheons,  etc.;  by  furnishing  box  seats  and 
tickets  for  the  Derby;  and  entertainment  at 
the  Derby. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Customers  and  their 
wives  were  given  breakfasts  and  lunch- 
eons. They  had  box  seats  and  entertain- 
ment at  the  Derby.  They  undoubtedly 
thought  their  host  was  being  very  gen- 
erous to  them.  But  it  was  Uncle  Sam 
who  was  picking  up  part  of  the  check, 
and  the  other  part  was  picked  up  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  company. 

Example  7  is  an  interesting  example. 
It  is  one  in  which  a  family-held  ship  re- 
pair corporation  c.aimed  and  was  al- 
lowed $23,758  for  a  Christmas  dinner 
and  party.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  example  from  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's testimony  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  ix)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Type   of   business,   ship   repair — tax  year  or 
period,  1956 

Type  of  expense: 

Christmas  party  amount  claimed.  $23,758 
Amount  allowed 23,768 

STIMMART  or  FACTS 

Taxpayer  Is  a  clostly  held  family  corpora- 
tion EKirlng  Christmas  season  of  1956  the 
corporation  gave  a  dinner  at  a  large  hotel, 
which  was  attended  by  customers  of  the  firm 


and  business  acquaintances  of  the  corporate 
executives.  The  cost  of  the  arfalr  was  al- 
lowed as  deduction  on  the  ground  that  the 
purpose  for  the  expenditure  was  to  create 
goodwill  and  to  enhance  the  repute  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  sum  of  $23,758 
was  spent  for  a  Christmas  dinner  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  whose  mother,  when 
she  came  to  tlie  inn.  was  denied  entrance. 
and  her  Son  was  born  in  a  manper,  or 
stable.  The  founder  of  Christianity  was 
born  under  those  humble  circumstances. 
But  ostensibly  to  commemorate  His  birth 
this  man  gave  a  party — it  must  have 
been  some  party — which  cost  $23,753. 
Imagine  the  simplicity  of  that  party. 
Then  the  man  charged  52  percent  of  the 
cost  to  Uncle  Sam  and  the  rest  to  the 
stockholders. 

Example  8  is  one  in  which  SI. 240  was 
claimed  and  allowed  in  1958  for  an  elk 
hunting  trip  and  $3,855  in  1959  for  a 
fishing  trip.  An  oil  refining  company 
was  allowed  these  amounts  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  oEBcers  and  managers  of 
various  firms  from  which  it  acquired  its 
crude  oil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  example  from  Secretary  Dillon's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Type  of  business:   OH  refining  corporation. 

Tax  year  or  period:   1958  and  1959. 

Type  of  expense:  Hunting  trip — amount 
claimed  $1,240;  amount  allowed  $1,240. 

TYpe  of  expense:  Fishing  trip — amount 
claimed,   $3,855:    amount    allowed    $3,855. 

Summary  of  facts:  Elk  hunting  trip  for 
party  of  six.  Fishing  trip  to  Canada  for  par- 
ty of  11.  These  trip  expenses  were  Incurred 
to  entertain  oCBcers  and  managers  of  various 
oil  and  pipeline  companies  from  which  tax- 
payer acquired  Its  crude  oil. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Example  9  is  a 
case  in  which  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co..  a  Mr.  Perm,  was 
allowed  an  average  of  $13,000  a  year 
for  travel  and  entertainment.  These 
amounts  were  allowed  by  a  court  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  have  a  "proper 


relationship"  to  the  avera.Me  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  vice  president.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  example  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  example 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Travel  and  er;ter*aininer.t  The  .American 
Tobacco  Co.  deducted  exper.ditures  for  travel 
and  entertainment  of  Its  vice  president. 
These  amounts  averaged  over  $13,000  a  year. 
The  amounts  were  allowed  as  deductions 
simply  because  they  seemed  m  proper"  re- 
lationship to  the  average  annuul  salary  re- 
ceived by  that  vice  president  [Mr  Penn)  of 
over  $450,000  {Penn  v.  Koberfson,  29  F.  Supp. 
386   (M.D.N.C.   1939i  ). 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Example  10  is  a 
Tax  Court  case  in  which  a  professional 
actor's  claim  of  $1,687  m  entertainment 
expenses  were  dLsallowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  The  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  sustained  the  Commis- 
sioner's decision  but  the  circuit  court 
reversed  it  and  allowed  the  deduction  on 
grounds  that  this  entertainment  tended 
to  promote  the  taxpayer's  popularity 
and.  therefore,  increased  his  income 
from  acting.  It  is  decisions  such  as 
these  under  the  present  law  which  have 
caused  much  of  tlie  difficulty.  They 
clearly  show  the  need  for  revision  of  this 
part  of  our  tax  code.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  example  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  example 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Type  of  business:  Actor. 

Type  of  expense:  Entertainment. 

Amount  claimed.  $1,687;  amount  allowed, 
none;  allowed  by  courts.  $1,687. 

Summary  of  facts:  Taxpayer,  a  profes- 
sional actor.  Incurred  expenses  for  theater 
tickets,  luncheons,  suppers,  and  other  enter- 
tainment which  he  provided  to  a  variety  of 
individuals  for  purposes  of  publicity  and 
public  relations  and  to  enable  him  to  secure 
theatrical  engagements  more  easily  The 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  s\i.stalned  the  Com- 
missioner's disallowance  but  was  reversed  on 
appeal.  The  circuit  court  noted  that  this 
entertainment  tended  to  promote  the  tax- 
payer's   popularity    and    thereby    to    increase 
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hi*  Income  from  acting;  the  expenses  were 
therefore  held  to  be  ordinary  and  necessary. 
The  court  said  "As  the  word  'necessary'  Is 
used  here,  we  think  It  means  'appropriate' 
and  helpful'  "  (Blackmer  v.  Commissioner, 
70  P    2d  255   f2d  Clr.  1934)  ). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  express  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  how  delighted  I  am 
to  be  back  with  him.  I  completely  agree 
with  him  in  the  position  he  is  taking 
today.  I  wish  to  raise  one  question  that 
is  almost  taboo.  We  do  not  find  many 
politicians  talking  about  it.  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  not  do  so,  because  I  think 
he  would  agree  with  me  immediately. 
He  may  have  discussed  the  question  be- 
fore I  got  into  the  room.  I  refer  to  ta.x 
deductions  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  very  able  agriculturalist  and 
spends  his  weekends  plowing,  sowing. 
and  reaping. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  do  not  reap  much 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  He  is  experienced  in 
this  field.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  illicit 
deductions   taken   by   farmers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  ri.se  to 
testify  about.  All  joking  aside,  there 
is  a  problem  there  that  must  be  gone 
into,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go 
into  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  the  horse  farms  that  are  all  around 
the  farm  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon' 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  happen  to 
be  around  my  farm.  They  are  on  the 
way  to  my  farm.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  ride  with  me  someday  out 
through  the  Potomac  area.  I  will  show 
him  what  I  have  reference  to.  I  will 
take  him  out  to  where  there  are  the  work- 
ing farms.  When  I  take  guests  out  on 
that  highway  I  say  to  them,  as  I  dr.ve 
along,  "You  and  I  own  these  farms.  You 
and  I  pay  for  these  farms."  That  is  an 
exaggeration,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  means 
that  money  is  lost  on  them  and  is  then 
taken  as  a  business  loss.  Is  that  cor- 
recf 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  an  offset  against 
profits. 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes.  In  that  sense  the 
Senator  and  I  and  other  taxpayers  make 
a  contribution  to  tho."5e  farm.s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  have  wondered  how 
they  have  been  kept  up  so  bea-.itifu!,  with 
beautiful  painted  or  whitewashed  fences 
all  around  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  whitewash 
the  fences  any  more.  They  are  painted 
now.  In  all  seriousness,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem there  that  needs  to  be  looked  into. 
I  point  out  that  there  are  legitimate  ex- 
penditures which  result  in  losses  for  a 
while  but  then  there  are  also  a  good 
many  illegitimate  expenditures  which  are 
deducted  constantly  as  losses.  The  sit- 
uation needs  some  clarification  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  The  straight 
hobby  farm  should  not  be  tax  deductible. 
I  agree,  and  ac:nculiuralists  can  make  a 
very  strong  case  for  it,  that  a  breeding 
farm,  on  which  a  wealthy  breeder  makes 
a  great  contribution  over  the  years  and 


sometimes  tikes  10  years  to  carry  out  a 
livestock  breeding  experiment,  whether 
It  is  with  catt  le  or  horses  or  pigs  or  sheep, 
or  any  other  form  of  livestock,  is  making 
a  great  contribution  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  for  a  time 
the  experiment  has  to  be  earned  on  at 
a  loss.  However.  I  wish  to  say  respect- 
fully— and  I  have  taken  a  tax  loss,  legiti- 
mately, perfectly,  and  properly — if  the 
farm  is  operated  on  the  basis  of  showmg 
no  possibility  of  an  income,  then  we 
o'ught  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  a  tax 
deduction  loophole. 

I  believe  the  matter  could  be  handled 
administratively.  If  it  needs  to  be  han- 
dled leeislatively.  I  will  join  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  handling  it  legislatively. 
I  wish  to  la3  down  two  criteria,  because 
the  Senator  is  an  expert  on  this  subject, 
and  I  am  or.ly  a  student  of  it.  I  would 
suggest,  first,  that  there  ought  to  be 
clear  proof  that  breeding  farms  are 
operated  on  tiie  basis  of  ^it  least  a  plan 
for  income.  One  can  have  such  a  farm 
and  continu>;  to  make  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  breeding  stock  fur  a  period  of 
years,  and  in  the  long  run  the  Govern- 
ment gains,  because  finally  when  the 
farm  is  stocked  with  the  type  of  livestock 
that  will  give  a  good  return,  the  taxes 
are  collected  on  that  return,  and  the 
Government  comes  out  all  right  in  the 
long  run.  But  that  situation  is  easy 
to  prove.  I  am  not  talking  about  that 
type  of  farm  I  am  talking  about  an  ad- 
ministrative rule  that  would  provide  a 
little  more  careful  administrative  check 
on  such  an  operation  than  now  appar- 
ently prevails. 

Certainly  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  have  these  farms  keep 
themselves  in  operation  so  that  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  loss,  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  capital  investment 
in  the  livestock,  so  that  they  can  carry 
on  and  become  a  producer,  it  is  under- 
stood those  losses  must  stop,  and  tliat 
further  deduction  cannot  be  taken  for 
losses  until  '.here  is  a  showing  that  at 
Ica-st  there  h  is  been  some  replenishment 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  way  of  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  income. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  type  of  operation  in  which  I  agree 
we  cannot  have  a  strict  rule  of  thumb. 
As  an  agriculturalist  and  as  one  who  is  a 
livestock  breeder  of  high  quality  live- 
stock, both  cattle  and  horses.  I  know 
that  too  fiequently  some  farms  are 
operated  not  on  the  basis  of  really  a 
breeding  est  ibli.^hment,  but  as  a  tax  de- 
duction establishment. 

Mr  DOUOL.^S.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  has  suggested  another 
loophole.  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if 
I  turn  now  from  dry  land  to  water,  and 
disciiss  exp<"nses  for  yachts  and  boat,'; 
which  have  bef-n  allowed  as  business 
outlays. 

Y^CH^a   a.vd   b^  \ts 

I  now  turn  to  a  .series  of  cases  where 
deductions  for  yachts,  cabin  cruisers, 
and  boats  were  allowed  in  full  or  in  part 
as  a  legitimate  business  expense.  These 
include  one  case  in  which  the  courts  al- 
lowed a  paint  manufacturer  $21,000  for 


a  cabin  cruiser:  a  case  where  the  manu- 
facturer of  witch  hazel  was  allowed  a 
deduction  of  $9  789  for  a  yacht  to  enter- 
tain customers  and  fH)tential  customers; 
and  a  case  in  which  a  brewing  company 
claimed  $3,700  in  1949  and  $3,700  in  1950 
for  the  operation  and  depreciation  of  a 
cabin  cruiser. 

In  another  case,  an  auto  sales  com- 
pany was  allowed  $310  for  the  operation 
and  insurance  of  a  42-foot  cabin  cruiser; 
in  another,  a  manufacturer  was  allowed 
$253,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  yacht;  and 
another  in  which  a  supplier  was  allowed 
$112,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  yacht,  as 
well  as  additional  amounts  of  $362,000 
for  a  ranch-hunting  lodge,  and  night 
club  and  other  expenses. 

In  still  other  cases,  a  shipbuilding 
corporation  was  allowed  $928,000  over  a 
4-year  period  for  yachts;  an  exclusive 
sales  company  was  allowed  $8,710  for  the 
lease  of  a  yacht;  a  company  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  fuel  was  allowed  $93,000 
in  deductions  for  a  yacht;  a  food  prod- 
ucts company  which  maintained  a 
Florida  residence  and  yacht  was  allowed 
a  deduction  of  $23,491;  and  an  auto 
dealer  was  allowed  yacht  expenses  of 
$22,692. 

In  an  extraordinary  case,  a  shoe 
manufacturer  was  allowed  $16,943  for  a 
yacht  which  he  claimed  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  customers  a  nonskid  sole 
sneaker  which  his  company  manu- 
factured. 

Imagine  that.  Demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sneaker  on  boaid  a  yacht. 
In  still  another,  a  cake  and  cookie 
bakery  was  allowed  $66,000  for  a  yacht 
on  which  to  entertain  supermarket  and 
chainstore  buyers  and  branch  managers. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is 
that  in  which  a  mortuary  b'  siness  was 
allowed  $26,495  for  yacht  expen.ses  to  en- 
tertain vLsiting  morticians,  clergymen, 
and  employees,  plus  an  allowance  of 
$2,875  for  cottage  expen.ses  and  enter- 
tainment, and  an  additional  allowance 
of  $22,630  for  personal  residence  and  en- 
tertainment. 

I  a.ssume  that  the  clergymen  were  en- 
tertained because  it  was  thought  that  if 
the  mortician  had  friendly  relations  with 
them  it  would  build  up  his  buslnes.s  and 
he  would  get  more  trade  in  ha\ing  fu- 
nerals referred  to  him  which  might 
otherwi.se  go  elsewhere. 

In  still  other  cases,  a  new  and  used 
car  dealer  wa.s  allowed  $35,54,1  for  de- 
preciation and  expenses  incurred  in  op- 
erating a  yacht  on  which  customers  were 
entertained  and  given  a  sales  pitch  while 
aboard:  and  a  metals  manufacturer  was 
allowed  $5,500  for  yacht  expenses  in  or- 
der to  create  a  more  intimate  relation- 
ship between  this  corporation  and  its 
sources  of  supply. 

In  the  next  case,  a  manufacturer  ff-m 
a  northeastern  State  was  allowed  $80,726 
for  a  yacht  which  in  the  winter  was 
moved  to  Florida  and  u.sed  to  entertain 
various  business  associates. 

In  further  cases,  a  lawyer  claimed  and 
was  allowed  $6,475  for  a  cabin  cruiser  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense on  which  he  entertained  clients. 
One  can  imagine  the  discussions  of  the 
profundities  of  the  law  which  took  place 
in  that  cabin  cruiser. 
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Listen  to  this  curious  situation:  An 
automobile  dealer  was  allowed  $18,162 
for  a  yacht  on  which  he  provided  free 
rides  to  customers  v  hen  they  purchased 
an  automobile. 

One  would  hardly  think  a  demand  for 
automobiles  could  t.e  built  up  by  offer- 
ing water  transportation,  since  they  are, 
in  a  sense,  rival  methods  of  locomotion. 

A  racing  handicapper  claimed  $150  a 
month  for  captain's  pay.  $65  to  $75  a 
month  for  gas  and  oil.  $550  a  year  for 
insurance,  and  $25  t-o  $30  a  mor.th  for 
food  and  repair  of  a  48-foot  yacht  which 
was  docked  at  the  ISiscayne  Yacht  Club 
in  Miami  and  which  was  allowed  in  full 
by  the  courts  after  paits  of  these  and 
numerous  other  exp<.^nses  were  disallowed 
by  th-:;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  of  these  ca-se.'^  be 
printed  at  thisix)int  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Type  of  business :  Manufacturing  paints 
and  related  products. 

Type  of  expense :   Cabin  cruiser. 

Claimed  by  taxpayer.  $28,039;  allowed  by 
Commissioner,  $2,000;  allowed  by  court, 
$21,029. 

Sununary  of  facts;  Taxpayers  were  general 
partners  engaged  In  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, buying  and  selling  paints  and  re- 
lated products.  They  claimed  a  deduction 
for  flscal  years  1952  and  1953  for  the  operat- 
ing exp>enses  and  depreciation  of  a  boat.  The 
boat  was  principally  used  for  entertaining 
financiers,  suppliers,  and  other  persons  with 
whom  the  partnership  had  business  dealings. 
It  was  also  used  for  testing  work  In  connec- 


tion with  marine  paints  ajid  for  the  personiJ 
ple.LStire  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  families 
The  court  allowed  75  ;->ercent  of  the  boat  ex- 
pense as  a  buslr.es.c  deduction  \  G'^cenberg  v. 
i?tdde;r  4  ATTR  2d   (SD    Cal    1959  n 

Type  of  business  Manufacturer  of  witch 
hazel. 

Type  of  expense :   Yacht. 

Claimed  by  taxpayer.  $10,949;  allowed  by 
Commissioner,  none;  allowed  by  court, 
$9,789. 

Summary  of  facts:  The  taxpayer,  an  in- 
dividual engaged  In  manufacturing  witch 
hazel,  purchased  a  yacht  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  customers  and  potential  customers. 
The  yacht  was  used  to  encourage  such  per- 
sons to  visit  taxpayer's  plant.  Although  the 
Commissioner  disallowed  the  expenses  a* 
personal,  they  were  for  the  most  part  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  because  of  the 
business  relationship  which  the  taxpayer  had 
esUbllshed  (E.  E.  Dickinson,  8  BTA  722 
(1927)). 


Type  ofboslncM 


Manufacturer. 


enppBcr. 


Type  of  expense 


Yacht. 


Yacht,  rtnch-bantinK 
lo<l(r«».  nlphtclub  expense*, 
other  entatatnment; 

Y»chl._ 

I/OdfKS 

Nljthtrtnbs.. 

Other 


Amount 


Claimed 


Allowed 


$272,640 


EhUitulidln* 


Exclusive  m\e*  repreeentaUve. 


Sale  of  fuel. 


rood  pnxlacta. 


Automobile  dealer 

Shoe  manufacturer 

Cake  and  cookie  bakery. 
Mortuary  business 


Yachts 

Yacht  and  ecttrtalnment: 

EniertaUimeDt 

Yacht 

Yacht™ 


Yadit  and  resort  residence. 


Yacht. 


.do. 


.do. 


302,827 
3M.2S8 
285,817 
201,  4M 

6fi,000 
13,710 


HIW 
24.063 

34.787 


96,031 


Yacht,  oottajre  expense  and 
entertainment,   and    per- 
sonal rMkieoce  and  enter- 
tainment- 
Yacht- „ 

Cottare    expense     aod 
entertatnmant. 

Pemnnal  residence  and 

elite  rtalameiit. 


(') 


30,907 


IK,  000 
22,000 
36,000 


11,456 

11,006 

12,776 

4.424 

12,271 
14,ser, 
10,762 


>  Not  avaOabto. 


$253,035 


111,804 
116,440 
126. 249 
119,647 


211,204 

2aa.3ao 

347,671 
176, 046 

63,645 
SL710 


34, 1S9 
24,063 
K7S7 


33,401 


32,602 
1^M3 


1H,000 
22,000 
36,000 


8,  Ml 
8,322 
$,882 
2.875 

7.362 
8,811 
^457 


Tax  year  or 
period 


Feb.  28,1054 
Feb.  28.1055 
Feb.  28,l«se 


1053-59. 


1055-58. 


IHM. 


Sept.  SO,  1067 
Sept.  30.1066 
Sept.  9a  1»S9 


Oct.    31. 19S8 


1966 

(') 

1057-59. 

1055-67. 


Summary  of  facts 


Taxpayer,  in  addition  to  other  larpe  entertainment  expenses,  maintained 
a  yacht  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  dealers  who  sell  i.ix- 
peyer'8  products.  The  disallowed  portion  of  the  expen.'tcs  vras  for  the 
estimated  personal  tise  by  taxpayer's  officers. 


Taxpayer's  stock  is  ovmcd  by  2  individual*!.  Yacht  wa.«  used  by  com- 
pany lor  flshins  parties  for  rft»tomer»  and  cnnipany  personnel.  Yacht 
expenses  shown  are  only  for  lSl.^3  and  1*54;  it  is  estimated  that  operating 
expenses,  excluslTe  of  depr.n  ii»!  i.n,  are  $76,000  per  year.  Ranch  profier- 
tlet  are  leased  by  taxpayer  fr,i:i;  ^stockholder  and  froin  others  hn<1  nrr 
wed  by  customers  for  humlnF  ain;  f.shtnR.  NiphtrluV'  pii^t;^.  \*  i.' 
paid  by  company  to  a  dub  o\mpd  t  y  «tockhfM»r  ui  povf-r  than;c>  in  ».,• 
fey  company  executives  an  1  salp*  personnel  ($23.i««.'  or  ihr-  ann.un!  wv 
diar^  at  club  by  stockboLU-r  Tanli*  fire  lull  ;ii  ."iu;  itirine  ftiriM- 
Ttmn  season  and  cost  i.f  i%«!.  ; ■  j'>  '..'.c-  '■■'"•  J-"-  '"  '■■  J"4.i>fr  }  n\i 
year  the  company  f-^  .-i'^'  ;^  '■"■•  .^"  •■■;  *'  <":vr.  . .  f.r  .  xcr::;  ^  ;>rr- 
Mnmeland  ctistomer*  auu  inii.nrMru  <-.r.;  ;-  ».'(>«  ir  «,.(»>  for  ii  [ni.ny  of 
8tel2inea.  Corporate  Ml-'n-.r.urt^  v.r..<i  vrt  nni  h;i..»e(:  ii.^  .■  k  .;uc- 
tlon  Included  over  $20.0("l  i'ui  i  '.>r  b:..ln'i..-  :  t»r-so!..»  riM  ;<  •  n  of 
stockholder  and  over  $9,000  for  vacation  inj*  t  T:i''-]-c  an  1  .^fr.v-..  l.y 
stockhokler  and  family.  Item  of  "other  .  .  . -:  .,::rn«Tif  rrp-rsfnU 
reimbursement  for  travel  and  entertainment  It  «u>rthol.i(T 

Corporatton  owns  -leveral  yachts.  One  of  ih»'  yBclt-'^  wa?  pnni.'in!y  pipfrl- 
mental.  The  others  were  used  primarily  fur  ent-  rt.i.:;:Ti»:  •,  usUiiuen  and 
prospective  customers. 

Corporate  taxpayer,  s  manufacturer';!  sa..-s  n  [«f<-»'i.;..l:vp,  leased  the 
yacht  in  1954/  lor  $1,000  per  month  from  .  t«ir;rnTs;.;j  fMriM.-.tin«  of  2  indi- 
viduals who  are  officers  of  laiiMyer  I  annorshu  wa'  formed  in  liW 
and  acquired  yacht  In  April  of  that  y^ir  o.'f^r.rstKT  rpnt.«  the  yacht 
back  to  the  partnership  for  2  mom:.'  r-.,  :  vi'.,.T  ,i  :.  m'!,t.f/y  rrntal  of 
$1,250.  Vacht  exj^riM  and  entertii:  ::.> :  '  >  ';■'  :.-<  •■■.'<  .nvurr'-^l  u»  main- 
tain goodwill  witii  customer?  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  yarfit,  which  was  acquired  by  the  corporate  taxpayer  In  1954  at  a  cost 
of  $80,314,  is  u.«»d  for  sales  promotion  purposes.  Customers  and  pro.spec- 
Ove  customers  are  frequently  entertained  on  it.  When  used  tor  non- 
business purposes,  eiiiier  by  taxpayer's  officers  or  bv  other  persons,  a 
rental  charpe  of  $250  per  day  is  made,  which  is  credited  to  the  yacht 
ex'^eiise  accoimt. 

Corjorate  taxpayer  is  owne<l  bv  2  individuals,  is  located  in  a  Mldaestem 
Swte  and  maintains  a  residence  in  Miami,  Fla.  The  Uxpayer  estab- 
lished that  the  Florida  re^dence  is  mainuine^l  tor  \he  use  of  personnel  of 
customers  and  prospective  cu.-^omers  and  must  t«e  staffed  and  available 
far  use  all  throujrh  the  year.  The  taxpayer  contended  that  the  Florida 
residence  and  yacht  were  used  to  rreat  advantape  with  suppliers  who 
exi)edlie<l  delivery  schedules,  and  were  helpful  also  in  persuadinc  larper 
packers  to  pla<*  onlers.  A  sufficient  business  element  was  coiisidered  to 
be  present  and  the  de<iuctlon  was  allowed  under  pre.sent  law. 

The  taxpayer  maintained  a  pxiest  list  record  which  di.'ick>s«>d  that  the  yacht 
was  used  for  entertainment  of  old  cu-siomers.  othdab  of  an  automobiK' 
manufacturer,  automobile  deaJi-rs  and  prospective  customers. 

Purpose  of  crpendilure  was  stated  ta  be  the  use  of  the  boat  to  dejnonstratc 
to  customers  a  non-skid  soh'  sn^fcw  made  by  taxapyer.  Csed  st  various 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

Taxpayer  sells  cakes  and  cookies  to  grocery  stcres.  Tne  yacht  was  used 
exclusively  to  entertain  su})ermarkei  and  chainstore  buyers  and  Iranch 
managers  on  deep  sea  fishing  trips  for  promotion  purposes. 


Yacht  owned  by  tills  closely  held  corporation  wa-s  used  to  entertain  vlsllinjr 
morticians.  cler?vmen,  and  for  meetlnps  of  employees.  Taxpayer  pre- 
pares and  ships  bodies  to  other  areas  (or  burial.  I'er^nal  residence  of 
Kclpal  shareholder  has  an  olhce  and  resiceiiie  is  used  for  business  meet- 
and  entertainment  of  business  guests. 


fl 
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Type  of  buslDMi 


5^lling;  and  sorvlclne  new  :inri 
use<l  cars. 


Type  of  expense 


Yacht. 


Mf  lals  niaiiuCacttirui): . 


M  I'.afafturcr. 


I«wyer. 


-do. 


-do. 


Aiii'xoohik'  'le:iler 


.d*. 


Amount 

Claimed 

Allowed 

$8,337 
17,641 
15,282 
10, 474 

$8,796 
12,530 
10.270 
6,946 

7.990 

.■5,800 

13.795 
32,527 
34.404 

13.796 
32.527 
34.404 

6,475 

6,475 

290 

6,204 

7.401 

10. 761 

0 

U 

7.40! 

10.  761 

Tax  year  or 


1955-.'i8. 


1957. 


Apr.  30.1955 
Apr.  :«.  1956 
Apr.   30,  la.")? 


19M 


1945-40. 


Suiunwr)'  of  tacts 


Corporate  taxpayer  claimed  100  p«>rrt«nt  of  the  depreciation  and  expenses 
Incurred  In  oiwratlnK  u  yaclit  Loe  records  maintained  were  not  com- 
plete. Many  allidrtvit.s  were  submliled  by  oustomen*  wliicli  state<l  thai 
they  were  ctie.sta  on  the  t>oat  und  that  thov  received  a  "sales  iiltch"  while 
aboard.  The  taxpayer's  president  took  the  boat  to  Florida  each  year  for 
a  penooal  va«Ulon  whicti  lasted  about  J  niontlis.  On  several  of  tbe.s. 
tripe  the  president  v.a."  accompanied  by  a  business  associate  and  many 
vacationinK  businrs,s  a,'>!«ociates  were  cntertaine*].  R»pf<n.«es  were  allowed 
for  portion  doi-med  attrlbulubU-  to  buslni  ss. 

Boat  was  ac<iuire<l  In  or<ler  to  create  a  more  Intimate  relatlomihlp  l>etween 
thlH  corixiratlon,  throunh  it.*  offlnrs.  and  Its  sources  of  supply.  The 
amount  allowed  represented  the  |>ortion  .-ipent  which  relaU-"!  to  biwinrw 
puriKJses. 

Corporate  taxpayer.  locatf<l  In  norlhex^tern  ."'tate.  ac'iutred  the  yacht  In 
19.14  and  a^ni  It  during  the  summer  iwcdominantly  tor  the  recreation  ol 
cinployws,  Durme  the  wintvr  it  l.>  inovt-d  to  Florida  :u»d  is  used  t-i 
entertain  various  bu<<lne!«s  a!iSo<-iatcs.  distributors,  suppliers,  etc..  vL«iIlnK 
t  lu>rc  on  vacation. 

The  taxpayer  is  enganed  in  the  litigation  of  claims  as  a  si)eeiali8t.  In  1950 
he  acquired  a  cabin  cruiser.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  opcralioji 
of  this  boat  in  1968  amount  to  $»>.U7.*>.  Of  this  amount  the  taxpayer  claiine.l 
and  was  allowed  $6,475  as  an  ordinary  luid  necessary  husniess  oxix'n.sc  on 
a  showinic  that  the  tx»t  wa<  \im^\  iiriinarily  for  intcrlaiiunK  cllints  and 
business  executives  for  the  piiritoee  of  establLshinR  ixofessioual  CHitocU. 

Corixjrution  i>urchase<l  yacht  for  |)urposc  of  providinn  fre<'  riiles  to  cus- 
tomers n\toi\  purcha.s»>  of  an  automobile.  Ix)k  maintained  imlicated  pas- 
scn«;ers  were  customers.  No  bout  tri|>s  were  made  unless  the  |>rinc<p*l 
stockholder  was  »l>'>ard.  This  <iis<>  was  settled  by  stipiilatH>n  wliile  in  a 
docketed  state  in  Tax  Court. 


Type  of  expense    Cabin  cruLser 

Name  of  petitioner:  Cleveland-Sandusky 
Brewing  Corp  .  2764  East  55th  Street,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Business    Brewing  and  .selluig  of  beer. 

In  this  case  the  Commissioner  conceded 
that  the  cruiser  used  by  the  petitioner  was 
purchased  for  business  purposes  and  allowed 
some  deductions  for  depreciation.  However, 
there  was  no  proof  offered  to  show  the  actual 
use  of  the  yacht  The  Government  took  the 
position  that  before  its  ruling  should  be  up- 
set, some  such  evidence  must  be  offered  by 
petitioner  There  was  no  boat  log.  guest 
book  or  anyone  from  the  boatyards  to  testify 
who  could  give  evidence  about  the  actual  use 
of  this  cruiser 

Details  of  expen.ses  (a)  Entertainment  for 
1949  I  1  I  $5,079  83  for  operation  of  a  cruiser; 
^2.    $1642  27   as  a  depreciable  deduction. 

The   Cunimlsslon   disallowed    $2,579  83. 

(b)  Entertainment  for  1950:  ili  $2.116  86 
for  operation  of  cruiser:  (2)  $1642.77  as  a 
depreciable  deduction. 

The   Commission   disallowed  $1,116  83. 

No  mention  in  the  briefs  of  a  breakdown 
on  these  expenses 

The  court  allowed  the  deductions  claimed 
bv  the  taxpayer  in  full  (Cleveland-Sandusky 
BreAing  Corp  ,  30  T  C   539  f  1958  i  i 

Type  of  expense    Cabin  cruiser 

Names  of  petitioners  Ch.aies  M  KUborn 
and  Angeiine  W   Kilborn. 

Address    Mobile,  Ala. 

Business  Partners  in  a  used  car  business 
known  as    Y  Auto  Sales." 

Petitioner  in  this  case  claimed  that  a 
cruiser  was  used  to  entert,ain  partnership 
customers  However,  the  Government,  as  in 
the  Brewing  Co  case,  supra,  noted  that  pe- 
titioner had  offered  no  evidence  about  its 
actual  business  use  The  Government  also 
claimed  that  the  entertainment  of  used  car 
buyers  is  neither  common  or  frequent. 

Details  of  expenses 
'    (1»     A    42-fo<jt    cabin    cruiser:    (a)    $755.65 
for     operation:      (b)      $236  25     for     liability 
Insurance. 

This  was  mostly  for  food  and  gas  and  was 
disallowed  by  the  Commission. 

(2(  The  court  found  that:  (a)  $250  for 
t>peratlon:  and  ib)  $60  for  liability  insur- 
ance was  a  business  experise  of  the  partner- 
ship. 

The  briefs  contain  no  further  breakdown 
(Charles  M.  Kilborn.  29  TC  102,  docket  No. 
56499    0957)  ). 


Type  of  expense:  Yacht  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Name  of  jietitioner:   Charles  J.  McLennan. 

Address  oi  petitioner:  3008  Alhambra  Cir- 
cle, Coral  Gables,  Pla. 

Business  Racing  secretary  and  handicap- 
per  at — 

(1)  Hlaleah  Park,  Pla 

(2)  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

(3)  Pimllco,  Md, 

(4)  Suffolk  Downs,  Mass. 

(5)  Washington  Park.  Ill 

Petitioners  occupation  is  that  of  racing 
secretary  and  handicapper.  His  duties  are 
to  schedule  races  and  to  do  all  the  handicap- 
ping of  horses  entered  in  the  respective 
races.  During  1941,  he  served  In  this  capacity 
at  five  race  traclcs:  Hlaleah  Park,  Havre  de 
Grace.  Suffolk  Downs.  Washington  Park, 
and  Pimllco.  While  serving  at  Hlaleah,  he 
lived  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla  :  at  Pimllco,  he 
lived  at  the  Belvlew  Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md  ; 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  he  lived  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel;  at  Washington  Park,  he  lived  at  the 
Olympia  Fields  Country  Club.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  services  at  one  track,  he 
was  required  to  travel  to  his  new  post  of 
duty  with  another  employer  During  these 
tours  of  duty,  petitioner  maintained  a  per- 
manent residence  at  Miami,  Pla.  Thus,  the 
Commissioner  contended  that  these  living 
and  traveling  expenses  were  personal  and  not 
deductible  for  tax   purposes. 

During  the  year  1941.  {>etltloner  enter- 
tained numerous  people,  principally  his  busi- 
ness assocl.'ites  and  newspapermen.  Some  of 
the  entertainment  was  aboard  a  yacht  he 
kept  at  Miami.  Fla.  He  provided  food,  liquor, 
fish  bait,  and  everything  else  required  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests  and  quite 
frequently  threw  large  parties.  In  addition 
he  entertained  by  taking  guests  to  dinners 
and  to  theaters.  The  Commissioner  disal- 
lowed this  claim  on  the  grounds  that  to  al- 
low it  would  be  tantamount  to  holding  that 
any  salaried  employee  might  deduct  the 
amounts  expended  In  the  entertainment  of 
his  superiors  and  associates  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  good  will. 

Petitioner  had  memberships  In  the  follow- 
ing clubs  to  better  enable  him  to  entertain: 
Blscayne  Yacht  Club,  Miami  Springs  Country 
Club.  Cottage  Park  Yacht  Club  in  Boston, 
the  country  club  in  Baltimore,  Olympia 
Fields  Country  Club  In  Chicago 


Details  of  expenses: 

I  a)  For  hotel  bills  and  living  expenses 
during  the  taxable  year  1941: 

1,  Chicago •&04 

2,  Baltimore 918 

3,  Boston - 1.240 

Total 2.«»60 

(b>    Caterer's  bllU: 
1.  Boston -         110 

ToUl... - ---      2.770 

This  amount  was  claimed  as  a  business 
expense  by  the  petitioner  on  his  Income  tax 
return  for  1941  The  Commission  disallowed 
the  entire  sum 

(c)  Traveling  expenses:  (1)  $640  53  for 
short  business  trips  required  by  his  duties 
at  tracks— this  was  allowed  by  Commission; 
(2)  $91184  travel  from  one  track  to  an- 
other disallowed  by  Commission;  (3)  In 
connection  with  the  short  business  trips 
above,  petitioner  Incurred  hotel  bills  of 
$272.63 — Commission   disallowed 

The  total  disallowance  at  this  point  is 
$3,954.47. 

(D)  Entertaliunent  expenses  for  track 
owners,  offlcials.  and  writers:  (1)  48-foot 
yacht  docked  at  Blscayne  Yacht  Club  in 
Miami.  Fla 

(a)  Captain  s  pay.  $150  per  month 

(b)  Gas  and  oil.  $65-$75  per  month. 

(c)  Insiirance,  $550  per  year. 

(d)  Pood  and  repair,  $25-$80  per  month. 
Petitioner  claimed   a  deduction  of   neces- 
sary business  expenses  of  $2,000      This  also 
was  disallowed   by  Commission 

The  deductions  claimed  by  the  taxpayer 
were  allowed  in  full  by  the  court  (Charlet 
J.  McLennan.  TC.  memo  op  docket  No 
4757  (June  25.  1945).  par.  45,  217.  P-H  TC. 
memo. ) . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
in  case  No.  6.  the  expense  was  charged 
as  a  deductible  expense.  Uncle  Sam  lost 
income  ta::es  at  the  rate  of  52  percent 
which  othei"wise  he  would  have  received 
on  corporate  profits,  and  the  stockhold- 
ers picked  up  the  rest. 

Referring  to  case  No.  12 — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  too  much  fun  at  the 
expense  of  morticians,  because  theirs  is 
a  neces.sary  and  legitimate  business — in 
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this  instance  Uie  men  luary  was  a  closely 
held  business  and  charged  off  a  very 
large  sum  of  mone\  lor  yachts  and  en- 
tertainment. 

In  this  connection,  although  on  a 
somewhat  different  subject,  there  was 
the  case  of  a  mortician  who  tried  to 
charge  off  his  grc'Cery  expenses  at  a 
supermarket,  when  his  wife  went  to  the 
supermarket  to  buy  groceries  for  the 
family.  He  sought  to  charge  off  the  pur- 
chases as  a  business  expense  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  was  finding  favor 
with  praspective  customers. 

Mr.  President  can  you  imagine  the 
pleasure  denvtti  by  the  wife  of  the  un- 
dertaker when  .sl.e  went  to  the  supermar- 
ket, met  the  people,  and  said.  "Well,  I 
am  really  soliciting  business.'*  and  try- 
ing to  pet  by  with  it?  I  am  happy  to 
say  th«t  they  did  not  get  by  in  this  case. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  not  get 
at  some  of  the  more  obvious  things,  such 
as  people  who  deduct  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising weapons  which  they  propose  to 
develop  In  the  United  States  under  cost- 
plus -fixed -fee  coniracts?  They  adver- 
tise the  weapons,  whether  they  will  work 
or  not.  like  the  Flying  Coffin.  Tho.se  ex- 
r>enses  are  claimec  as  deductible  on  the 
theor>'  that  the  adverti.sinp  is  done  in 
order  to  make  the  stock  of  their  com- 
panies more  accoisiblc  to  the  general 
public.  The  whole  idea  is  to  try  to  put 
themselves  in  a  good  light  with  the 
public  so  that  the  public  will  use  their 
products  or  .services 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  There  are  so  many 
truck  holes  In  the  tax  laws  that  one 
could  multiply  thi-m  by  the  thousands. 
I  am  taking  a  litt  e  time  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  only  one  set  of  truck  holes, 
namely,  entertainment,  gift,  and  travel 
expctise.  Tliat  is  all.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  help  me,  we  can  go 
after  the  advertising  expense,  too. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  tailing  the  position  that 
one  should  not  ta^e  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  so  long  a.'^  they  come  with- 
in the  law  and  so  loiui  as  oLhrr  persons 
are  doing  the  same  tlnr.? 

Mr.  DOUGI-'^S.  It  may  be  legal,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  ethical  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  However,  I  shall  not 
score  that  point;  I  simply  say  the  law 
ought  to  be  changed,  so  that  people  can- 
not get  by  with  doing  it;  that  is  all. 

Tlierc  arc  other  cases  which  I  regard 
as  abuses  in  the  use  of  yachts. 


HtJNTlNG    AND    nSHINC    LODGES. 
FACIUTIES 


AND    EESORT 


The  next  set  of  cases  deals  with  de- 
duction.s  which  were  taken  and  largely 
allowed — because  of  iiiadequacies  of  the 
present  law— for  huntinp  lodees,  fishing 
lodges,  plantation  resorts,  summer 
homes.  Miami  Beach  residences,  beach 
houses,  luxury  apartments,  cottages  in 
Canada,  and  duck  hunting  clubs. 

The  f^rst  is  a  case  which  went  to  the 
tax  courts  in  which  Walter  O,  Kraft,  pe- 
titioner, who  wa.'  a  partner  in  an  insur- 
ance agency,  acquired  a  camp  where  he 
entertained  prominent  local  officers  of 


a  bank,  brewing  company,  steel  company, 
and  a  packing  company  Included  as 
deductions  were  boating,  fi.shing.  pioker 
playing,  and  drinking  expenses  ai  the 
summer  house  or  camp.  It  is  clear  that 
the  summer  house  was  used  in  large  part 
for  his  own  family  because  there  was 
also  located  there  a  playhouse  for  his 
daughter,  a  pony  stall,  and  pigeon  cab- 
inets. The  petitioner  bought  the  camp 
for  $8,100.  sold  it  for  $5,600,  and  then 
claimed  the  entire  difference  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  This  was  disallowed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
but  the  court  allowed  two-Uiirds  of  the 
actual  loss  as  a  deduction.  This  case 
indicates  that  under  the  present  law- 
summer  homes  and  camps  used  largely 
for  p>ersonal  purposes  or  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  personal  friends,  have  been 
treated  as  business  expenses. 

In  a  further  case,  a  manufacturer  was 
allowed  a  deduction  of  over  5375,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  resort  facilities  on  a 
subtropical  island  and  for  airplane  ex- 
penses and  airplane  depreciation.  Fish- 
ing cruisers  were  maintained  and  air 
transportation  was  furnished  the  guests. 
The  board  chairman,  officers  of  the 
company,  and  key  employees  and  their 
families  spent  considerable  time  at  this 
subtropical  island. 

In  another  case,  a  textile  manufactur- 
ing company  leased  a  plantation  resort 
from  a  stockholder  of  the  company  for 
an  annual  rent  of  $1  Over  a  i^eriod 
of  4  years,  the  company  was  allowed  de- 
ductions of  $75,112  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  resort. 

In  a  further  case,  an  equipment  man- 
ufacturer leased  a  hunting  lodge,  for 
which  he  took  deductions  of  $75,0C0  in  a 
3-year  period.  In  the  period  1953-59. 
expenditures  of  S666.000.  including  the 
above  amount,  were  claimed  as  deduc- 
tions and  most  of  this  expense  was  al- 
lowed under  the  present  law. 

Another  manufacturing  concern  was 
allowed  deductions  of  over  $187,000  in 
the  3 -year  period  1956-58  for  expenses 
of  maintaining  a  hunting  lodge,  at  which 
streams  were  stocked  with  trout,  small 
game  for  stocking  was  raised  by  farm- 
ers, and  near  which  a  large  deer  pre- 
serve was  provided. 

In  another  case,  a  road  construction 
comr>any  was  allowed  to  deduct  J;53,000 
of  a  claimed  $77,697  for  a  pleasure  resort. 
in  the  years  1959-60.  This  constiTiction 
com,pany  apparently  entertained  '.he  of- 
ficials of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  whom  they  were  negotiat- 
ing or  attempting  to  secure  contracts. 
Hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing;  were 
provided. 

I  have  always  believed  that  Govern- 
ment officials  should  not  accept  expen- 
sive entertainment  or  accept  expensive 
gifts  from  companies  with  whom  they 
were  doing  business,  or,  indeed,  from  any- 
one. 

A  closely  held  mineral  products  com- 
pany was  allowed  almost  $60,000  as  a 
deduction  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sum- 
mer home  in  Maine  and  a  residence  in 
the  Midwest,  at  which  the  principal 
stockholder  and  his  wife  ente -tained 
high  officials  of  customer  companies  and 
their  wives. 


In  a  further  cicse,  a  steel  product.s  com- 
pany located  in  the  Midwest  e^stablLslied 
a  Miam;  Beach  lesidence.  for  the  purpose 
of  lavish  entertauiment,  m  an  attempt 
to  obtain  business,  so  they  said  Tliey 
were  allowed  deductions  of  $28,706  for 
such  items  as  depreciation  on  the  resi- 
dence, food,  liquor,  boat  expenses,  sal- 
aries of  ser\'ice  employees,  and  entertain- 
ment. By  coincidence,  the  two  principal 
officers  of  the  company  and  their  wives 
were  usually  present  at  the  residence 
when  customers  were  entertained. 

In  still  another  case,  a  hosiery  mill 
companj'  maintained  a  beach  house  and 
boat,  for  which  deductions  of  S58.000 
were  allowed  in  1957  and   1958 

The  next  case  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  The  business  is  that  of  busing  and 
selling  corporations. 

The  taxpayer's  purpose  is  to  seek  bar- 
gain purchases  of  controlling  stock  in 
other  corporations.  He  was  allowed 
deductions  of  $15,150,  in  the  2-year 
period  1956-57,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  resort  residence  and  a  luxury  apart- 
ment. Boating,  fishing,  and  entertain- 
ment were  available  at  the  resort.  It 
appeared  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  residence  and  apartment  was  for  the 
personal  convenience,  pleasure,  and 
health  of  the  chairman  of  the  board; 
but.  since  under  the  law  some  of  these 
expenses  were  so-called  business  ex- 
penses. $15  000  was  allowed. 

In  a  further  case,  an  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany was  allowed  deductions  of  $19,737 
for  a  lodge  and  boats  used  to  entertain 
investors. 

A  company  which  sells  steel  equipment 
deducted  $20,000  in  1958,  for  expenses 
of  maintaining  a  large  plantation  and 
farm-type  residence  m  a  resort  area,  and 
$5,000  for  a  golf  party  for  the  executives 
of  customers  of  the  taxpayer.  The  total 
amount  was  allowed  under  the  existing 
law. 

In  yet  another  case,  a  food -products 
company  maintains  a  guest  house  in  a 
resort  area  on  the  west  coast,  where  it 
entertains  brokers  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Ac- 
cording to  the  plea  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
brokers  expect  the  seller  to  provide  them 
a  place  to  stay  while  away  from  home, 
and  the  guest  house  was  established  for 
that  purpose.  A  total  claim  of  $27,000 
was  allowed  because  of  the  loopholes  in 
the  present  law. 

An  American  coal  and  mining  com- 
pany has  a  cottage  on  a  bay  in  Canada, 
which  IS  used  to  entertain  those  con- 
nected with  the  ingot  steel  industry. 
In  the  years  1959  and  1960.  a  total  of 
$22,487  was  claimed  a*  a  deduction  for 
this  cottage,  and  the  entire  amount  w  as 
allowed. 

In  the  final  case  in  this  category,  a 
consultant  to  a  manufacturer  enter- 
tained customers  at  a  duck  hunting 
club  which  he  owned.  He  claimed,  and 
was  allowed.  $4,211  as  a  business  ex- 
rvenf^e  for  this  entertainment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
each  of  these  cases  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary  stall  and  pigeon  cabmets      Petitioner  enter-  ance   customers    and    prospective    customers, 

was  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the   Rec-  tamed  various  individuals  including  a  prosl-  Entertainment  consisted  of  boating,  eating, 

as  follows                                               "  dent  of  a  company  and.  because  of  this,  se-  drinking  and  playing  poker. 

cured     substantial! v     all     of     his     Insurance.  .  ramn- 

Type  of  expense:    Vacation   camp  However,    restimuuy    showed    that    the   com-  '*'    ^°^^         camp. 

N.imes  of  petitioners:  Walter  O    Kraft  and  pany    president    and    the    petitioner    enter-      Land--- »3.  599.  24 

\dena  L    Kraft  talned  each  other  In  their  own  homes.     The      Improvements 693.21 

.Address  of  petitioners     Houston    Tex  Commissioner    contended    that    these    facts      F*urnlshlng8 , 3.432  18 

Business:  Partners  in  an  insurance  agency  demonstrated  that  the  camp  was  for  personal      Water   well 279  66 

.imed     Coc'irans     Insurance     Agency,     spe-  pleasure  and   not  a  business  necessity.                 Water  well  equipment 223.25 

ciaiizing  in  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  Customers  and  prospective  customers  were                                                                          

Petitioner  owned  an  insurance  agency  and  taken  to  the  camp  for  entertainment  which                   Total 8.127.54 

bought  some   pr-oerty   ui     irder   to   entertain  included  boating,  fishing,  playing  poker  and  ^      „   .^   ,       .„„..   ,       ».  ™«.,v      ^ 

hb  business  associates  drinking.     Once   a   year,    petitioner   threw   a  <b>    S^'**  '"   !»**  '°f  •5.700.     For  ^le  ex- 

The  petitioner   prior  to  acquiring  the  Clear  stag  party  and  Invited  such   persons  as   the  P*'^"*-  •16.60:   net  selling  price.  »5  683.40 

Lake     propertv       be!oni?ed     t^j     Manor     Lake  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  a  brewing  <c)    Petitioner  claims  a  depreciation  allow - 

Hunting    and     Fishing^  Club,     the    Houston  company,  a   packing  company,   a  steel  com-  a^^e  of  $976.70  which  was  allowed. 

Country   Club,    and    the    Glenbrook   Country  pany  and  a  bank     The  Commissioner  p>oln ted  The  total  loss  on  sale  was  $1,467. 44 

Club      At    these    several    clubs,    he    did    ex-  out  at  the  hearings  that  most  of  these  men  (d)    Petitioner    claimed    $2,444.14    as    the 

tensive  entertaining    but  .Jter  acquiring  the  were  close  friends  of  petitioner   and.   there-  loss  on  sale  which   was  disallowed  by   Com- 

Clear  Lake  property,  he  withdrew  from  these  fore,  these  get  togethers  were  for  social  en-  mission. 

social  clubs  Many  items  included  in  the  Joy ment  and  not  for  business  entertainment.  (e)  Court  allowed  $978.30  as  being  two- 
ledger  account  o:  the  summer  home  at  Clear  Details  of  expenses:  thirds  of  the  deductible  loss  sustained  {Wal- 
Lake  show  It  was  used  by  Mr  Kraft's  family.  In  1935,  the  partnership  built  a  camp  ter  O. /fra/r,  TC  Memo.  Op.  Docket  No  14975 
such  as  a  playhouse  f  ir  his  daughter,  a  pony  called  Clear  Lake  Camp  to  entertain  Insxir-  (June  22.  1959)).                        , 


Type  of  business 


^r .:   I'lctur**'. 


Textile  Manufacturing. 


Manufacturer  of  equipment. 


Type  ofe.\pensr 


Maintenance  of  resort  facili- 
ties on  sobtropicHl  island, 
airplane  exjieasf,  airplane 
(loiwpciation. 


I'lantntion  resort. 


Manafactiiref. 


Oonytruotion  of  roads. 


Mineral  products. 


Steel  pro<luct5. 


Ro^l.rv  mil: 


Biivin?  iri'l  selUn?  of  corpora- 

t.on-. 


Lease  of  hunting  lodge 


Hunting 


Pleasure  resort. 


Summer  Iwme  and  resiidence 


Residence,  Miami  Beach... 


Beach  house  and  boat. 


Rosort  residence  and  luxury 

apart  rrient. 


OUand  ga; '  Lodg*  anl  y.at  expense 


>  .Kpproiimata. 


Amount 


Claimed 


$353,713 
SO.  66A 
an.  439 


34,2S8 
31.SfiO 
20,022 
32,924 


I  75,008 


.Allowed 


61,146 
71.206 

M,065 


77,6*7 


40,296 
42,868 
36,606 


33.206 


26,367 
32,713 
21,390 
16, 478 


$2>'>9,  r>66 
M),666 
1.V277 


22.830 
21,300 
14,511 
16,462 


7.%  000 


23,219 


61.146 
71.206 
55,066 


53,000 


20,128 
21,420 
18,348 


28,706 


25,367 

32,713 

8,550 

6,501 


19,737 


Ta.x  year  or 
period 


Sept.  30. 19fi7 


Sept.  3, 1955 
Sept.  1,1066 
Aug.  31,1957 
Aug.  30,1058 


ieS6-5»t. 


1066-58 


1959  .ind  19fiO 


199&-58. 


Apr.  30,1966 


1957-58. 
1956-67. 


1956-50. 


Summary  of  (itrts 


T:i.\payer,  a  domestic  manufacturing  coriioratidii.  nwa*  luxuriiHL*  fucihtitts 
on  a  subtropical  Ishuid:  The  prluci|Hil  use  of  llio  proi>erly  L"»  for  enter- 
tainment of  executives  and  key  personnel  of  customer  flrm».  Fbhlng 
cruisers  are  maljitalnjKl  and  air  tran.<portatlon  fiimbbnl  KU«»t.s.  TIh' 
chairman  of  tbe  lx)ar(l,  who  1."  tlie  controlling  sfirklioUW.  Hnd  other 
employees  accompante*!  by  tliolr  farnill<«  s|ient  consldcmbtr  time  at 
island.  Adjustment  vrus  inaili-  fur  anHKiuts  coivsidtrtil  pcrMimd  expenw 
of  tliesc  ofllcert  and  employee?. 

The  corijoration  leaded  a  planUition  from  a  stockboldi  r  of  tbe  eorpontkMi 
for  an  annual  nntnl  of  $1.  The  yUted  imrpeae  of  the  lease  wis  to  prevkki 
the  roriMjration  with  a  \i\bcv  to  entertain  cust«mer<i  and  bosineas  uso- 
dates.  .MthouKh  it  appeared  that  some  business  purpose  ivwt  serred  by 
the  rental  of  the  plantation,  it  was  determined  a  ()ortion  of  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  personal  to  tbe  stockholder.  The  disallotred  portions  of  the 
deductions  were  taxed  to  the  stockholder. 

Taxpayer  lease*  a  huntine  lodp-  imd  duck-hunting  prexwre  for  a  minimum 
rental  of  $l,h(ji)  [kt  month.  It  Ls  cngiiged  in  manufacturi'  of  equipment 
and  has  it*  pro<luct»  distributed  by  .teveral  firms  locnted  throufitKNit  th«' 
I'nited  States.  Customers  of  each  firm  are  entertiuned  at  the  hunting 
preserve.  A  log  is  maintained  and  it  discloeied  no  personal  use  by  stock, 
holders.  Taxpayer  shares  exi>enses  of  lodge  with  2  other  taxpayers.  The 
total  ex|)enditure  claimed  (or  this  lodge  by  the  3  taxpayers  (or  tbe  years 
1963-59  is  $666,000  aiid  it  appears  that  most  of  thU  expense  was  allowed. 

rk)sely  hrld  oor|>ormte  taxpayer  maintains  a  luxurious  hunting  lo«lge  whMb 
had  a  1958  tax  basis  of  over  $230,000  and  Is  constantly  malntahied  by  cam- 
taker  and  wife.  Streams  stocked  with  trout.  smiUI  game  raised  by  farmers 
for  purpose  of  stocking  and  large  deer  preserre.  Ix)g  maintained  showinc 
names  and  dates  representatives  of  customers  are  entertained.  LodfB 
also  used  tor  entertainment  of  kty  personnel  of  taxpayer.  Log  indleatas 
use  by  500  to  600  persons  aimuuUy. 

The  titxpayrr  corfwration  is  enfaged  in  besTT  ooostructlon  and  sale  of  ooo- 
stniction  supplies.  Its  customers  are  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, other  contractors  and  tbe  general  public.  Tbe  taxpayer  acquired 
a  resort  estate  wbich  is  maintained  and  serviced  at  a  cost  approximating 
$40,000  per  year.  The  estate  has  bciUUes  (or  hunting,  boating,  and  Ash- 
ing. The  purpose  of  maintaining  tbe  estate  is  to  create  good  will  among 
the  various  people  with  whom  the  taxpayer  has  business  dealings  and  is 
specifically  used  when  it  is  attempting  to  negotiate  or  secure  a  contract. 


he  disallowance  of  a  i>ortion  of  tlu<  expense  covers  pre(erential  dividends 
and  expenses  which  are  contrary  to  public  policy. 

Closely  held  corporate  taxpayer  located  in  .Midwest  maintains  a  summer 
home  in  Maine  and  a  residence  in  midwestern  city.  Principal  stock- 
holder and  wife  spend  2ti  months  each  summer  at  the  Maine  r)ome  and 
entertain  high  offlcials  (and  wives;  of  customers.  Tlie  property  in  Mid- 
west is  used  to  entcrtiin  vLsiting  buyers  and  is  used  occasionally  by  presi- 
dent of  company  and  his  wife. 

The  taxpayer,  which  is  located  in  the  Midwest,  asserted  that  lavish  enter- 
tainment Is  essential  In  obtaining  business  and  it  established  a  Miami 
residence  for  this  purpose.  The  2  principal  ofBoers  and  their  wives  are 
usually  present  at  the  residence  when  entertaining  customers.  Deduc- 
tions allowed  include  depreciation  on  residence,  food,  liouor,  boat  expense 
and  salaries  of  service  employees  and  entertainment,  disallowance  was 
made  for  amotmts  deemed  to  be  personal  expense. 

Expen.sc  of  beach  house  and  boat  maintained  by  corporate  taxpa^r  to  en- 
tertain business  guests  was  allowed  in  full. 

Tbe  corporate  taxpayer's  business  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  corporations. 
The  ta.xpayer  seeks  bargain  purchases  of  controlling  stock  in  other  corpora- 
tions. The  taxpayer  claims  the  puriK)se  of  maintaining  the  r«^rt  reoi 
dcnce  is  to  have  a  place  available  for  business  conferences.  The  re.sort 
residence  has  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  and  entertalnnieat.  TIh'  agent 
concluded  that  the  personal  convenience,  pleasure,  and  health  of  the  chair, 
man  of  the  board  of  the  taxpayer  Is  tbe  principal  reason  for  maintaining 
the  residence  and  the  apartment.  However,  the  evidence  did  Indicate  that 
there  was  some  entertainment  expense  Incurred  for  business  purposes  and 
a  portion  of  the  expense  was  therefore  allowed. 

The  Individual  taxpayers  are  located  in  a  midwestern  city.  The  lodge  and 
boats  were  used  to  entertain  Investors  from  New  York  whom  taxpayers 
sought  to  interest  In  development  of  oil  and  gas  properties.  Taxpayers 
also  entertained  local  repre.sentatives  of  oil  conipanlos  and  drillers  to 
encourage  their  participation  in  development  of  oil  and  gas  properties. 
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Type  of  busiiir.v 


Sales  of  steel  equipment 

Kixxl  pnxlticts 

Coal  and  iron  mining 

Consultant  to  manularturer. 


Type  of  expense 


Farm  resort,  golf  party. 


Guesthouse  in  resort  area. 


Cottage  in  Canada.. 
Duck  banting  club.. 


Amount 


Claimed 


$30,000 
5,000 


13,500 
14,300 


11.083 

10.800 

4,211 


Allowed 


$20,000 
8,000 


IS.  600 
14,800 


11,0«3 

10,504 

4,211 


Tax  year  or 
jiertf"! 


1958.. 


Feb. 

Feb. 


28.1060 
28.1060 


1050-60. 
1967.... 


Summary  of  facts 


Corporate  toxpeyer  expended  t«,000  to  maintain  a  large  plantation  and 
(arm-type  residence  in  a  resort  area  for  entertainment  of  top  echelon 
executiTee  of  various  large  customers  of  taxpayer.  The  expenditure  of 
$5,(X)0  was  for  a  golf  party  for  executives  of  variou.^  customers  of  the  tax- 
payer.    This  same  situation  existed  in  prior  years  and  was  accepted. 

Taxpayer  corporation  is  locale-l  on  west  coa.«l  and  most  of  its  sale?  are  made 
through  brokers  from  the  Ea.<!tem  United  States  and  Euror*.  While 
they  are  out  on  the  west  coast,  the  brokers  expect  the  sellers  to  provide 
them  a  place  to  stay  and  taxpayer  establishe-i  that  the  purchase  of  the 
guesthouses  was  (or  this  purpose.  The  Uxpayer  also  established  that 
the  facilllies  were  used  by  its  sales  representatives  (or  making  snles. 

Cottage  on  bay  In  Canada  was  used  to  entertain  people  connected  with 
ingot  steel  Ind'islry.    87  persons  were  entertained  In  1960. 

Individual  taxpayer  served  as  consultant  to  manufacturing  company  with 
annual  compensation  of  $25,000.  Expense  was  incurretl  (or  entertain- 
ing customers  of  company  at  a  duck  hunting  club  owned  by  taxpayer. 


TKAVEI.,    SArAKIS,    AND    EXPENSE-PAH)    VACATIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  turn  to  cases  which  in  the  main  involve 
deductions  for  travel. 

SAFAHI 

The  first  is  a  veo'  famous  case  and  in- 
volves the  travels  on  an  African  safari 
of  Mr.  O.  Carlyle  Brock  and  his  wife, 
Emily  A.  Brock,  who.  at  the  time  of  their 
trip,  were  president  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy,  Inc., 
of  Erie,  Pa.  I  mention  their  names  sim- 
ply because  this  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  I  have  mentioned  names  only 
when  matters  of  public  record  are  in- 
volved I  have  tried  to  preserve  ano- 
nymity wherever  possible.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brock  claimed  deductions  of  $16,816.16. 
between  March  and  November  of  1950. 
for  the  safari.  The  deductions  included 
amounts  for  film,  equipment,  tickets,  li- 
censes, trackers,  and  a  downpayment  for 
a  tiger  hunt  in  India,  which  apparently 
never  came  off.  In  addition  to  the  sa- 
fari expenses,  the  Brocks  spent  some 
$2,428  in  Europe  and  North  Africa  for 
expenses  and  stopovers  in  London.  Paris. 
Rome.  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commission  disallowed 
many  of  these  amounts,  but  the  court  al- 
lowed all  of  the  expenditures  to  be 
deducted. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Sanitary  Farms 
Dairy  did  not  have  its  sales  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  safari,  but  these  amounts 
were  nonetheless  allowed  as  "ordinary 
and  necessary"  business  expenses.  This 
case  certainly  indicates  why  we  need  to 
change  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Type  of  expense:   African  safari. 
Names  of  petitioners:    (1)   Sanitary  Farms 
Dairy.  Inc.,  (2)   O    Carlyle  Brock,  (3)    Emily 
A.  Brock. 

Address  of  petitioners:  (1)  Erie,  Pa.;  (2) 
WesleyvUle.  Pa.;    (3)    WesleyvUle,  Pa. 

Business:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Brock  are  presi- 
dent and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  dairy 
corporation. 

The  Government  contended  in  this  case 
that  the  expedition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brock 
to  Africa  on  a  safari  was  taken  for  their 
personal  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  did 
not  represent  an  ordinary  business  expense 
of  the  company.  To  support  this  claim,  the 
Government  showed  that  B.-ock's  favorite 
hobbles  were  hunting,  fishing,  and  photo- 
graphing, and  that  he  had  hunted  in  Alaska. 


India,  and  South  Africa  prior  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  safari  In  1950.  After  the 
safari  In  1950.  he  had  also  published  a  book 
entitled  "The  Brock  Safari,  1950."  The  Gov- 
ernment also  showed  that  there  was  no  sign 
around  the  dairy  property  to  Indicate  that 
It  contained  a  museum,  and,  further,  that 
the  trophies  and  employee's  cafeteria  were 
located  In  the  same  place.  A  significant 
fact  was  that  the  safari  did  not  cause  an 
Increase  In  sales,  or  In  the  mailing  lists  of 
the  dairy. 

Details  of  expenses ; 
(a)    Expenses  for  trip  to  Africa  on 
safari  In  1950: 

1.  March,  films $1,069  00 

2.  March,    equipment 504  64 

S.May,   tickets 4,284  60 

4.  June,    films    used 310.04 

5.  June,  licenses  and  Ist  pay- 

ment        3,155.00 

6.  June,    film   and   part  pay- 

ment  832.28 

7.  August,  gas.  equipment,  2d 

downpayment 1,288.00 

8.  August,  extra  help ___  680.00 

9.  August,   trackers 225.00 

10.  October,    moneys   advanced 

pn  final  payment 528.00 

11.  October,    downpayment   on 

tiger  hunt  In  India 500  00 

12.  November.       balance       for 

safari- 3,441.00 

Total 16.818.  16 

The    Conmilsslon    allowed    $1,200   for    film 
and  $375  for  unknown  Item.     However,  the 
balance  of   $15,618.16   was  disallowed, 
(b)   In  addition  to  the  safari  expense, 
the    petitioners    spent    $2,428    In 
Europe : 

1.  London $118 

2.  ParU - 143 

3.  Rome 122 

4.  Cairo   and   Alexandria 91 

Total.. 813 

5    In  June 718 

In   August — -  297 

In  September 810 

In    October .—  290 

Total 1.  615 

Grand  total 2.428 

These  expenses  were  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  returns  but  It  was  then 
argued  by  the  Government  in  the  Tax  Court 
that  they  also  were  personal  and  not  business 
expenses  and  should  not  be  allowed.  The 
cotirt  allowed  all  of  these  expenditures  to  be 
deducted  (Sanitary  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.,  25  T.C. 
463.docket No.  49511  (1956)). 

TRAVrt WrFE'S    EXPENSES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  case  is  a  Tax  Court  case  mvolvintr  a 
man  by  the  name  of  L.  L.  Moorman,  of 
Rutherfordton,  N.C.     He  was  a  vice  pres- 


ident of  a  corporation  and  spent  consid- 
erable time  travehnp  throuf.'h  the 
southern  part  of  the  Unit*-d  States.  He 
took  his  wife  on  a  number  of  trips  and 
deducted  her  ca^ts.  as  well  a.'=  his  own.  on 
the  grounds  that  she  helped  to  entertain 
some  of  his  business  associates  Mr. 
Moorman  spent  between  $12,000  and  $17,- 
000  for  this  travel,  entertainment,  and 
other  expeiTses  in  each  of  the  years  1949. 
1950.  and  1951.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  giving  his  claimed  expenses 
be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  he  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


1.  Meals 

2.  Hotels 

3.  Telephone  and  telegraph.. 

4.  Transportation 

5.  Supplies    and    miscellane- 

ous  - 

6.  Entertainment 

7.  .\dvenisinK 

8.  Ben  J.  Kerr: 

Salary 

Expenses 


Total. 


1MB 


$2,178 

895 

753 

5,406 

1,265 

1,620 

470 


12.000 


1950 


1851 


$2,921 
1,323 

sas 

5,784 

I. 502 
3,057 
1,371 


16,854 


«2..'iao 

1.337 
1.139 
4,680 

1.734 
2,300 
1.129 

800 
1.786 


17.425 


[L.  L.  Moorman.  26  T.C   666  (1956).] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
under  the  existing  law.  allowed  the  total 
claim  for  each  of  these  expenses  except 
for  meals  and  entertaiiunent  for  which 
the  Commissioner  allowed  only  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  these  deductions. 
The  deductions  for  meals  and  entertain- 
ment in  these  years  were  as  follows: 


1949 

1980 

1951 

Ideals      

$2, 178. 35 
1,«2».S0 

$2,921.52 
3.057.60 

$2,520.25 

Entertainment 

2.300.25 

When  the  court  reviewed  the  case  it 

largely  reversed  the  Commissioner's  de- 
cision on  the  claims  for  meals  and  enter- 
tainment: and  allowed  for  these  two 
u^^ms  all  but  $300  per  year  So  virtually 
the  entire  amount  was  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction. 

HONFYMiH>N 

The  next  is  a  Tax  Court  case  involving 
an  Alex  Silverman  and  his  wife.  Doris 
Silverman,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo  Mr. 
Silverman  was  an  officer-director  and  a 
minority  stockholder  m  a  family  cor- 
poration, and  was  shortly  to  be  married. 
His  brother,  who  was  president-director 
of  the  corporation.  suggest.ed  that  Mr. 
Silverman's  honeymoon  be  made  part  of 
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an  alleged  business  trip  to  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  honeymoon  the  couple  traveled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
The  expenses  claimed  for  the  trip 
amounted  to  $6,408.02.  When  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  took  ex- 
ception for  this  deduction  as  a  business 
expense  for  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Europe, 
the  case  was  taken  to  court  by  Mr.  Sil- 
verman—5&-1  U.S.T.C.  9433,  253  F.  2d  849. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
worlcings  of  the  Cohan  rule.  In  this  case 
Mr  Silverman  was  allowed  $3,204.01  by 
the  court,  or  exactly  one-half  of  the 
amount  claimed — in  other  words.  50  per- 
cent business  and  50  percent  personal 
expense. 

This  case  emphasize-s  again  why  ihe 
present  law  should  be  changed.  Virtu- 
ally one-half  of  any  expense  for  any 
purpose  will,  at  a  minimum,  be  allowed 


by  the  courts  when  a  case  is  tested.  This 
encourages  people  to  claim  deductions 
for  things  which  properly  should  not  be 
claimed  and  tempts  people  to  claim  more 
than  is  necessary  simply  becau.se  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  one-hail  tiie  amount 
claimed  will  be  allowed. 

TRIP     TO    At.-STRATIA 

The  following  case  is  a  Tax  Court  case 
concerning  Frank  L  and  June  E.  Kluck- 
hohn  of  Minnesota— 18  T.C.  892,  1952. 
Mr.  Kluckhohn  took  trips  around  the 
country'  giving  lectures.  In  addition  he 
also  took  a  trip  to  Australia  which  was 
not  clearly  associated  with  his  lectures. 
He  originally  claimed  a  deduction  of 
$2,000  but  when  he  went  to  court  he 
asked  for  $1,000  which  was  the  amount 
that  he  could  expect  under  the  Cohan 
rule.  The  Commi.  sioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue had  disallowed  the  entire  amount 


but  the  court  awarded  Mr.  Kluckhohn 
S700,  or  70  percent  of  the  $1,000  which 
he  claimed  even  though  the  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia was  not  in  any  clear  way  asso- 
ciated with  his  lecturing. 

EXPENSK-PAID    VACATIONS    FOB    CX7STOMKRS 

The  final  case  in  this  category  deals 
with  a  taxpayer  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing fuel  who  provided  for  expense-paid 
vacations  at  resort  cities  in  Florida  for 
the  officials  and  employees  of  customers. 
Expenditures  included  those  for  hotels, 
restaurants,  boat  club,  parties,  gifts,  etc. 
In  1958  he  claimed  deductions  of  $60,000 
and  was  allowed  deductions  of  $40,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  be  printed  at  this  r>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \ 
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1      Typ<"  of  hii!«V>o» 

Trpe  ofpTpet'*- 

Amount 

Tax  yr«r  or 
pMiod 

Summary  al  lacla 

CiaiOMd 

ABowed 

.^aie  of  fuel -.. 

Uotela,    resUuraaU,     boat 
club,  parties,  gifts,  etc 

$90,000 

xo.ooo 

1958 

The  anxmnfa*  rtnimed  inoJiKW'l  «xpor<i»-paid  Tacattors  for  nfflriulB  iind  em- 

ployeM  of  oostoniers  at  resort  cilMe  in  KktrWla.     Tbe  laipayw  oontfiKlvd 
thai  such  entortaiumeut  served  to  inaintiiiu  aiid  lucreaae  its  sales  volume. 

CTTTS,   ReSIDlTNCTS,   ArRPT.  \NTS     M«~D  Omi:R 
DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  turn  to  some 
cases  involving  gifts,  residences,  air- 
planes, and  other  items. 

GirrS  OF  MOVIE  ACTRESS 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  very  famous 
movie  actress.  Olivia  de  Havilland. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr,  Clark  1  introduced  this  case 
last  year.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  very  active  in  this  whole 
matter.  He  has  rendered  invaluable 
service 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DOUGL-\S      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  .'should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
the  splendid  and  thoroughly  documented 
speech  which  he  is  making.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  this  field  ever  si.nce 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  5  years  ago.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  this  year  our  joint 
efforts  will  bear  fruit  I  believe  the 
speech  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  presently  making  -.vill  make  a  very  real 
contribution  to  an  un.ier>tanding  by  the 
Senate  of  the  importance  nf  the  loophole 
problems  and  the  nece.s.sity  of  closing 
them  and  the  realization  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  extra  revenue  can  be 


brought  into  the  Treasury  if  we  make  our 
tax  laws  more  equitable  and  reform  them 
in  the  detailed  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  explaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  may  say  that  Miss  de  Havilland  is 
one  of  my  favorite  actresses.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
moving  pictures.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired her  acting.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  bring  this  case  up.  I  have  done 
so  simply  because  it  is  a  well  known 
case.  It  was  report«»d  in  the  20th  vol- 
ume of  the  Tax  Court  cases,  at  323.  and 
was  also  referred  to  in  the  Yale  Law 
Review. 

Ik^iss  de  Havilland  decided  to  give 
some  gifts  to  her  associates.  Hie  gave 
a  gold  necklace  and  gold  clips  worth  $810 
to  her  dre.ss  designer  She  gave  a  silver 
tea  set  and  coffeepot  worth  $920  to  her 
dialog  director.  She  gave  over  $1,100 
in  additional  gifts  to  her  business  asso- 
ciates. She  also  paid  over  $1,200  for  the 
services  of  a  studio  maid  and  approxi- 
mately $33,000  to  her  stepfather.  G.  M. 
Fontame.  who  allegedly  .'^erved  as  her 
business  manager.  The  court  allowed 
her  to  deduct  the  gold  necklace  and  clips 
and  the  silver  tea  set.  In  a  settlement 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  she 
was  allowed  to  deduct  a  major  portion 
of  the  other  amounts.     In  a  subsequent 


year  she  claimed  deductions  of  over 
$2,700  for  gifts  and  over  $4,600  for  ward- 
robe. Virtually  all  of  these  amounts 
were  also  allowed  either  by  the  court 
or  the  Commissioner— 20  T  C   323    1953. 

KKDECORATION      or     HOMX     AND     SWIMMINi^     I>OOL 

The  next  case  ha.s  to  do  with  deduc- 
tions claimed  by  Doughboy  Industries. 
Inc — that  name  has  quite  jl  swing  to  it — 
in  whirh  the  company  took  a  deduction 
of  $10,000  for  redecorating  the  fir.st  floor 
of  the  residence  of  its  principal  officer. 
In  addition,  it  deducted  S6  6no  f-  •  a 
swimming  pool  which  was  ac  ac'  i.t  i,i 
the  residence.  The  CommLssioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  disallowed  tiie  amount 
for  redecorating,  and  allowed  only  $1  650 
for  depreciation  on  the  swimming  pool. 
The  jury,  however,  after  being  uisti  ucled 
by  the  court  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  using  a  private  residence  for 
a  business  purpose  if  it  was  "ordinary 
and  necessary,"  awarded  the  taxpayer  95 
percent  of  the  refunds  which  were 
claimed.  It  is  amazing  to  wiiat  lengths 
the  term  "ordinary  and  necessary"  busi- 
ness expense  can  be  stretched. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  be  printed  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


X  .TV  'if  ^'isini  • 


Direrslfled  monubctiirinK 


Type  of  etpense 


Redecorating  prinripal  offi- 
cer's resilience. 


s»'nit»i(ie  pool  adjacent  to 
resilience. 


Amount 


Claimed     Allowed 


$10,000 


$r>.  600 


None 


$1,650 


Taj  year  or 
period 


Suinmary  of  facts 


TnTpiiyrr  corporation  rcimlMinipd  It'  prlnclpnl  shnrcholiler-ofrifer  for  a 
portion  of  the  co^t  of  refurWshiiijt  the  l^t  floor  of  his  r»4ilen<-e.  Taxpayer 
deducte'l  this  reirahunvoient,  coritendinc  thr»t  resicjence  u-a»  used  for 
ent«rtair>in$!  cii.'tonipr.i!  ind  thus  serve'l  lt<t  l>u.<inp>.s  puriiosejt.  The  jury 
w;is  Instructed  th-.vt  tliere  w;i.^  nnthinK  wronB  with  the  iL«e  of  n  prlvnte 
re^denre  fhr  i  hiirtness  p«in>ose  If  It  w«»  ordin  iry  (ind  nerewwry.  The 
court  wild  that  the  qtiesii'in  for  tt«e  Jury  was  whether  a  business  admntiica 
was  expe<-te<t  'ind  w  lather  U  was  ntUit^tX. 

T.ixfiiiycr  iiUo  cliiitncd  ilp;'rr.  iiMon  on  ft  swimming  pool  non."<triuted  on 
Isnd  which  It  owTwd.  The  pool  vnvi  -xljacent  to  the  share hoMer-offlcer'f 
reutlcnce  and  could  he  entere<i  only  fi-nm  that  resideace.  The  Jury  wa« 
Instructed  to  find  for  the  taxpayer  If  it  was  mdsfled  that,  as  Uxp«y»r 
con  ten  ted,  the  l>ool  wj^  p>iri'l)a:jed  (or  business  use  and  in  untiupation 
of  beneGts  to  the  b'l'iness.  Do'tghhog  liuluiiries.  Inc.  v  United  Statet, 
4  A.F.T.R   M  5051  (WD    Wis    WfiV 


Allowed  by  court:  Jury  verilict  In  favor  of  taxp-jyer  for  95  percent  of  refunds  claimed. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  Let  me  say  I  have  no 
objection  to  swimming  pools.  I  think 
they  are  valuable  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  cost  of 
them  should  bt   tax  deductible. 

FALSE  TEETH       ORDINARY   BISINESS  DEDUCTION 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  interesting  case. 
The  next  case  is  one  which  was  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
April  20.  1958.  on  pages  48  and  50.  A 
famous  movie  comedian  claimed  the  cost 
of  a  new  set  of  teeth  as  a  business  de- 
duction, and  said  he  had  to  have  these 


false  teeth  in  order  to  be  a  movie 
comedian.  So.  instead  of  paying  for 
them  himself,  he  got  Uncle  Sam  to  pay 
52  percent  by  claiming  them  as  a  busi- 
ness deduction.  The  court  ruled  that 
teeth — true  or  false — were  necessary  to 
his  act  and  that  the  cost  of  replacing  or 
repairing  them  constituted  a  legitimate 
deduction.  Again  we  see  to  what 
lengths  the  term  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" business  expense  can  be  stretched 

PRIVATE    CLUBHOUSE 

The  following  case  is  that  of  a  deduc- 


tion for  the  cost  of  depreciation  and 
wages  for  a  private  clubhouse  at  which 
a  transformer  manufacturing  company 
provided  entertainment  for  its  customers 
and  prospective  customers.  The  amount 
oi  $127,061  was  both  claimed  and  allowed 
m  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Type  of  business 


Transtonner  manufarturer. 


Typeofexiieiw 


Amount 


Claimed     Allowed 


Entertainment    at    private     $1'J7.067  [  $127,067 
clubhouse. 


Tax  year  or 
period 


Summary  of  facts 


Sept.  30. 1990 


These  deductions  consist  of  depreciation,  wages,  and  other  expenditures 
made  in  connection  with  the  taxpayer  corporation's  privaw  clubhouse 
which  is  u.s<m1  for  the  entertainment  of  customers  ana  prospective  cus- 
tomers. 


AIKPLJlNC   FOm   CD8TOMEXS    OF    ATTTO    DEALEK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  final  case  in  this 
group  is  that  of  an  automobile  dealer 
who  successfully  claimed  $20,000  for  a 
private  airplane  which  was  used  for  en- 
tertainment travel,  and  advertising,  and 
especially  for  the  entertainment  of  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers.    This 


brings  up  the  question  of  how  riding  in 
an  airplane  would  really  give  a  customer 
any  knowledge  of  why  he  should  buy 
the  dealer's  automobiles. 

The  automobile  dealer  wa.s  making  a 
tax  deduction  for  using  a  yacht,  which  is 
certainly  a  rival  method  of  transporta- 
tion. Now  we  have  the  case  of  another 
man    getting    a    deduction    of    $20,000 


Tyi*  of  business 


Type  of  expense 


Amotint 


Claimed     Allowed 


Auto  dealer. 


Airplane 


$ao,ooo     $20,000 


Tax  year  or 
p«'rio<l 


for  using  an  airplane  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  automobile  travel 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  facts 


Used  for  entertainmejit,  travel,  advertisiius.  Records  support  claimed 
de<luction  for  depreciation  and  maintenance  of  airplane  u-^ed  in  enter- 
tainine  castomers  and  prospective  customers. 


MORE    CUTS 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  more  about  the  giving  of  gifts 
by  companies  and  individuals  which  are 
charged  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Virtually  every  kind  of  item  which 
man  can  conceive  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  given  as  a  tax  deductible 
gift.  These  include  hquor.  expensive 
foods,  jewelry,  flowers,  leather  goods, 
luxury  items.  Christmas  gifts,  cars,  trips, 
furs,    stock,   furniture,   and   so   forth. 

In  1958  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University  did  a  study  of 
business  gift-giving  by  polling  the  presi- 
dents of  650  of  Americas  largest  corpo- 
rations. One  of  the  questions  asked 
was,  "What  is  the  most  expensive  gift — 
which  you.  personally,  know  about^ — 
that  any  company  has  given  to  gain  a 
benefit?'  Examples  of  their  replies 
included ; 

By  an  appliance  dealer.  "A  trip  to 
Jamaica." 

By  an  oil  refiner.  "Fifteen  shares  of 
stock,  cost  $3,500.  This  was  given  by 
a  drilling  contractor  to  one  of  our  ex- 
ecutives who  had  awarded  him  several 
contracts." 

By  a  heavy-equipment  manufacturer, 
"Cadillac  to  get  shipping  contract." 

By  a  manufacturer  in  the  Midwest.  "I 
have  been  offered  some  very  attractive 
trips  for  my  wife  and  me." 

By  an  ore  producer.  "Boat  trips  and 
other  gifts.  $4,000  to  $5,000." 

By  a  life  insurance  man,  "Trip  to 
Europe." 


By  an  ore  refiner,  'Furnace  for  a 
brandnew  house." 

Another  executive  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  offered — listen  to  this — "the 
loan  of  a  yacht,  liquored,  fueled,  and 
girled." 

This  statement  is  not  by  a  muckraker. 
It  is  a  statement  by  an  executive.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  offered— and 
it  is  quite  a  comment  on  the  morals  of 
the  times — "the  loan  of  a  yacht,  Uquored, 
fueled,  and  girled." 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of 
these  650  top  executives,  they  had  been 
offered  everything  from  trinkets  to 
Cadillacs,  and  more. 

The  items  which  were  mentioned  most 
often  in  the  survey  of  these  company 
presidents  were  hi-fi's,  television  sets, 
automobiles — with  Cadillacs  far  outnum- 
bering other  makes — cases  of  whisky, 
fancy  luggage,  trips,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  lavish  entertainment. 

"What  is  the  cost  of  this  business  gift 
giving  which  is  charged  to  Uncle  Sam? 
Printer's  Ink  estimated  that  the  cost  had 
risen  from  $200  million  in  1950  to  $1  bil- 
lion by  1960. 

Mr.  George  Kienzle,  writing  in  the 
Reporter  in  1958.  quotes  an  estimate  of 
$2  billion  a  year  for  Christmas  presents 
alone. 

Esquire  estimates  gift  giving  at  $2.5 
billion,  and  Fortune  at  $2.2  billion.  The 
magazine  Spirits — the  liquor  mag£izine — 
states: 

Over  $1  billion,  or  about  10  percent  of  all 
expenditures  for  alcoholic   beverages  in  the 


United  States  may  come  out  oX  the  corpo- 
rate treasury. 

The  article  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  accurate  if  it  had  said  that  about 
half  this  amount  would  come  out  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Treasury. 

Time  magazine  estimated: 

Santas  in  pinstripes  spend  something  like 
$1  billion  on  yuletlde  cheer;  $300  million  for 
liquor;  the  rest  for  a  stoclclngful  of  loot  rang- 
ing from  $2.50  puddings  to  $2,500  pianos. 
Some  companies  spend  $100,000  or  more  on 
gifts  alone  each  Christmas  (Dec  1,  1958,  p 
74). 

It  is  not  only  business  publications  but 
also  businessmen  themselves  who  object 
to  excessive  gift  giving.  Those  ques- 
tioned in  the  Ohio  State  University 
survey,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere,  have 
used  such  terms  in  describing  it  as 
"blackmail."  "outrageous."  shakedown." 
"sucker."  "a  necessary  evil,"  "parasitic 
expense."  a  vicious  cycle."  and  a 
"bribe."  This  flourishes  most  in  connec- 
tion with  purchasing  agent,s. 

Of  those  questioned  in  the  Ohio  State 
survey.  7  out  of  10  of  the  big  industrial- 
ists who  said  their  companies  give  gifts, 
objected  to  the  idea.  Of  these.  6  out  of 
the  10  flatly  disapproved,  and  1  out  of 
the  10  had  serious  misgivings. 

These  statements  from  bu.'-messmen 
themselves  should  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  President's  proposal  is 
eminently  reasonable.  Under  it  busi- 
nesses would  be  allowed  to  deduct,  for  tax 
purposes,  gifts  in  the  amount  of  $10  per 
person  receiving  a  gift  per  year. 
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In  fact,  this  proposal  would  not  stop 
companies  from  making  gifts — small 
ones  which  are  tax  deductible  such  as 
pens,  pencils,  and  so  forth — but  would 
merely  limit  the  amount  which  the  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  for  the  practice. 

Generosity  is  an  admirable  virtue  but 
It  should  be  practiced  by  people  them- 
selves. We  should  not  ask  Uncle  Sam  to 
pick  up  half  of  the  cost  and  the  share- 
holders the  rest. 

Let  us  clean  up  this  disgrace. 

i  CONCLl'SION 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  present 
law,  which  allows  the  deduction  of  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary-"  expenses  related  to 
a  business  activity,  gros.sly  excessive  de- 
ductions for  so-called  business  expen.se^ 
have  been  claimed  and  allowed.  In  the 
examples  which  I  have  given  we  have 
seen  deducaons  taken  for  club  dues, 
pleasure  trips  in  the  United  Slate.s  and 
to  Europe— includms?  the  wives  of  busi- 
nessmen— speedboats,  yachts,  expense- 
paid  vacations,  football  tickets,  theater 
tickets,  safaris  to  Africa,  hunting  and 
fishing  trips,  expensive  jewelry,  trips  to 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  e.xpen.sive  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  parties,  Cadillacs,  lodges, 
resorts,  summer  homes,  repair  of  per- 
sonal residences,  honeymoons,  .swimming 
pools,  and  even  false  teeth,  to  name  only 
a  few  of  the  many  abuses  which  I  have 
pointed  out 

Because  there  are  so  many  loopholes 
in  the  law,  it  must  be  changed.  More- 
over these  legal  loopholes  are  partic- 
ularly bad  becau.'^e  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  courts  have  placed  upon  the 
law. 

Among  the  worst  of  the  interpreta- 
tions is  probably  the  so-called  Cohan 
rule  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  al- 
lows a  taxpayer,  evm  m  thp  absence  of 
supporting  evidence,  to  be  granted  at 
least  one-half  of  the  amounts  he  claims 
for  businej^s  expense.^.  It  sf■^'m.s  clear 
from  the  evidence  and  examples  tinat  in 
many  cases  taxpayers  deliberately  claim 
twice  or  more  tiian  twice  their  actual  ex- 
penditures in  the  certainty  chat  they  will 
receive  at  least  one-half  tiie  amount, 
especially  if  the  case  goes  to  court. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  there  are 
two  types  of  abuses  involved  under  this 
rule;  First,  since  no  evidence  i.>  required, 
virtually  any  expenditure^  can  be  and  i.s 
claimed  as  a  business  deduction;  and 
second,  because  of  the  50-pf'rcent  Cohan 
rule,  deductions  which  are  c 'aimed  are 
often  padded  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  court  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  success- 
fully deny  even  clearly  grtjss  abuses  of 
the  privilege  of  deducting;  so-called  or- 
dinary and  necessary  business  expenses 

A  .second  loophole,  which  is  aL'--o  really 
the  result  of  court  interpi  etations,  is 
the  allowance  of  expense  deductions 
simply  because  they  seem  in  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  salary  or  income  of  the 
person  takin^'  them.  Th:>  means  that 
a  Iv.ghly  paid  business  executive  can  take 
as  much  in  expense  account  deductions 
as  a  middle  income  taxpayer  may  earn 
in  an  entire  year — simply  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  in  proper  relationship  to 
his  high  salary. 


Why  the  thought  haa  not  occurred  to 
anyone  that  a  man  with  a  high  salary 
might  be  able  to  pay  many  of  these 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket  is  some- 
thing to  wonder  about 

Consequently,  the  greater  the  income 
the  greater  the  abuses,  and,  conversely, 
the  smaller  (he  persons  income  the  less 
opportunity  ne  has  to  take  advantage  of 
these  loopholes  and  truckholes  in  the 
tax  law.  This  is  justice  in  reverse — it  is 
injustice — and.  as  a  result,  those  with 
relatively  modest  incomes  are  required 
to  pay  a  heavy  burden  in  taxes  which 
should  rightly  fall  on  hi^h  income  groups 
which  the  latter  often  avoid  or  evade. 

Since  the  present  law  is  obviously  so 
inadequate  the  President  is  recommend- 
ing that  limits  be  placed  on  these  deduc- 
tions. These  recommendations  include; 
First.  Expenses  for  entertainment 
would  not  be  allowed  as  a  tax  deduction, 
because  they  are  obviously  in  the  nature 
of  amusement,  recreation,  or  personal 
pleasure  Of  course,  for  persons  or  com- 
panies who  are  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing entertainment,  entertainment  which 
is  made  available  to  the  general  public 
or  to  whole  groups  of  employe€'s,  and 
so  forth,  wculd  be  permitted  proper  al- 
lowances. 

Second.  Expenditures  for  entertain- 
ment facilities  would  be  disallowed  ii-s  tax 
deductions.  These  would  include  ex- 
penditures for  yachts,  hunting  lodges, 
fishing  camps,  resorts,  and  so  forth,  con- 
cerning which  some  of  the  greatest 
abuses  have  taken  place. 

Third.  Deductions  for  gifts  would  be 
limited  to  an  annual  amount  of  $10  per 
recipient.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
business  could  still  provide  small  adver- 
tising gifts  such  as  calendars,  pencils, 
and  pens,  modest  Christmas  gifts,  and 
so  forth,  but  the  proposal  would  prohi- 
bit them  from  taking  more  costly  gifts 
as  a  tax  deduction  for  which  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  in  general 
must  pay. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  items  is  out- 
lawed in  the  sense  that  gifts  cannot  be 
given  or  entertainment  cannot  be  pro- 
vided. The  only  thing  the  new  law  would 
do  would  be  to  limit  the  amount  which 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  required  to  pay. 
And,  of  coures,  tax  treatment  of  chari- 
table institutions  and  charitable  contri- 
butions would  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
present  law. 

Fourth.  Club  dues,  including  fees  of 
social,  athltitic,  and  sporting  associa- 
tions, would  not  be  allowed. 

Fifth.  Expenditures  for  food  and  bev- 
erages would  be  disallowed  except  when 
they  were  clearly  served  in  connection 
with  a  business  meeting  and  where  a 
reasonable  l.mit — somewhere  between  $4 
and  $7  per  person — would  be  applied. 
A  person  can  eat  well  on  a  $4  to  $7 
lunch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  person 
to  a  restaurant  with  high  prices — I  hear 
we  have  one  or  two  in  this  city,  and 
that  there  are  some  in  New  York — at 
which  a  bill  for  a  meal  will  come  to  $25, 
$30.  or  $50  One  can  get  a  very  good 
lunch,  I  am  told,  for  $4  to  $7,  Most  of 
us  probably  do  not  pay  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  that  much. 


Mr  CIJ^RK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  am  «lad  to  yield 
to  my  fnend. 

Mr  CIJVRK.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  a  lunch  consisting  of  a  cup  of  the 
famous  Senate  bean  soup,  a  wonderful 
inch-thick  steak,  and  a  slice  of  the  de- 
licious rum  pecan  pie  costs? 

Mr    DOUGLAS      $2  25 

Mr.  CI^RK      The  Senator  Ls  correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  Is  a  very  good 
lunch,  and  has  many  many  calories. 

Mr  KEAI'INO  Mr  Pn^sid-nt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  a  Senator  who 
had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  m<'mber  of 
the  committee  on  the  restaurant,  I  ac- 
cept the  implied  compliment  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  have  certain  reser- 
vations. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  the  list  of 
recommendations. 

Sixth.  Legitimate  travel  costs  would, 
of  course,  be  deductible  but  whf>re  the 
travel  clearly  Involved  pleasure  or  a 
combination  of  business  and  pleasure 
the  amounts  would  liave  to  be  allocated 
to  the  proper  purpose 

Seventh.  A  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed for  meals  and  lodging  away  from 
home.  Under  the  President's  proposal 
this  would  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
that  which  Is  now  paid  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  when  they  are  trav- 
eling on  Government  businp''^«i 

I  understand  the  House  is  proposing 
an  allowance  of  $16  a  day  If  that  goes 
through,  there  would  be  permitted  $32  a 
day  for  private  persons.  This  would 
provide  a  reasonably  good  room  and 
meal,  and  trolley  fare,  for  people  who 
have  to  travel. 

These  proposals  would  bring  some 
reasonableness  into  the  present  expense 
account  racket. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Federal 
Government  is  an  active  partner  in  a 
laree  part  of  the  travel  entertainment 
and  hisrh  livlne;  which  goes  on  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  becoming  an  expense  account 
civilization,  with  Uncle  Sam  financing 
more  than  half  the  cast. 

One  of  our  most  di.stinpuished  busi- 
ness executives,  Mr  Clarence  Randall, 
wrote  an  article  for  Dunns  Rf^view  of 
August  1960.  entitled  -The  Myth  of  the 
Magic  Expense  Account."  In  that  arti- 
cle, Mr  Randall  said.  In  part: 

Certain  It  is  that  entertaining  by  bu8lne?8 
In  this  country  Is  now  itself  big  business. 
Some  oompaiUea  are  more  widely  known  for 
their  parties  than  they  are  for  their  pnxl- 
ucts.  The  occaalons  for  business  entertain- 
ment range  ail  the  way  from  two  for  luncb 
In  the  executive  dining  room  to  Beveral 
thousand  In  the  ballroom  of  the  big  hotel, 
with  name  bands,  and  orchids  flown  In  from 
Hawaii   for   the  ladles. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  salesman  ocra- 
slonally  wined  and  dined  hi.s  favorite  cus- 
tomer, or  perhaps  gave  a  small  theater  par- 
ty. Nowadays,  when  the  deal  get*  big 
enough,  the  company  yacht  weighs  anchor 
and  moves  Into  position,  the  company  plane 
takes  off  for  a  duckbllnd  in  Arkansas,  or 
the  best  hotel  In  Miami  throws  open  Its  doors 
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to  expectant  dealers  for  a  week  of  oontinu- 

ous  circus. 

The    dUtaiT    side    is    cut    In,    too.   on   both 
sides  of   the    deal.     Ho'v  the   ladles   loTe   It 
With   Jet  trarel   what  1     1«    those   who  were 
getting  a  little  tired  of  White  Sulphur  may 
now  hope  to  look  In  on  Capri  or  the  RlMera 

The  unseen  f>artner  lit  all  this  lari^re-ss.  of 
course,  the  man  who  rides  the  a/terdeck  of 
the  company  yacht,  copilots  tlie  duck  hunt- 
ers' plane,  sits  by  while  the  caviar  is  spooned 
out  and  the  crepes  suzettes  are  sizzling,  the 
man  who  splits  the  chf<:k  at  the  night  spot 
and  hands  the  big  bill  to  the  headwalter,  is 
none  other  ttxan  Cncle  Sam. 

But  who  are  the  silent  underwriters  of 
this  frenetic  spending?  You  and  1.  the 
general  taxpayers  It  Is  we  who  make  up 
to  the  U.S  Treasury  the  revenue  lost  through 
expense -account  deduc.lons. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  could  con- 
clude at  that  point,  but  I  wish  to  read  a 
quotation  from  the  well-known  Mr. 
Lucius  Beebe  which  I  think  is  worth 
quoting.  I  used  to  admire  the  society 
columns  which  he  wTote  when  they  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  papers.  He  has 
now  moved  west  He  travels  in  a  private 
railway  car.  I  esteem  his  literary  quali- 
ties. I  have  never  thought  of  him  as  an 
ascetic,  or  one  who  was  unduly  con- 
cerned with  economy,  but  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  lor  March  20  of  this 
year,  on  page  36,  appear  some  very 
interesting  comment.5  written  by  Lucius 
Beebe  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  be- 
cause he  was  the  darlmg  of  cafe  society 
for  many  years. 

He  wrote: 

Lf  the  new  administration  In  Washington 
would  like  to  come  by  t.  program  of  readjvist- 
ment  which  would  eTo»:e  rousing  cheers  from 
ail  but  a  very  small  segonent  of  the  American 
people.  It  could  hit  upon  nothing  more  felici- 
tous than  the  often  promised  but  never  yet 
actually  inaugurated  crackdown  on  executive 
expense  account. 

The  expense  account  society  that  has  been 
brought  Into  existence  by  the  past  attitude 
of  the  Treasury  toward  this  asy>ect  of  the 
national  ba.-lr.ess  .stru -tiire  Is  m  t  only  one 
that  costs  the  Pederal  Oovernment  a  good 
deal  of  money  hjw  n  uch  let  Sylvia  Porter 
tell  you  —  but  le  a  mucl,  resented  afTront  to  a 
great  ujaiiy  people  whj  are  tiierrkselves  un- 
able to  swell  It  In  exp<'nslve  resorts,  restau- 
rants, and  foreign  trav?l  tax  free  and  out  of 
various  fTivornte  podci-ts  on  the  slim  excuse 
that  they  are  ri  ilng  company  business. 

There  are  prec.~iUF  f?w  American.";  of  pri- 
vate me^ns  who  can  or  wUi  piiironlze  restau- 
rants where  the  luncheon  tab  for  the  chef's 
suggestion  can  come  to  $45  for  two.  but  such 
plush  premises  as  the  Four  Seasons  in  New 
York  are  Jammed  to  "-he  reservation  desks 
with  expense  turcount  patrons  paying  t200  for 
dinner  for  Ave 

This  Is  the  a.spect  of  expense  account 
clviUKatlm  that  is  mos:  dlsta.'-teful  to  people 
of  ordinary  r.ituns  ami  prudent  ways  with 
money,  even  IX  they  hfcve  It  In  ample  abun- 
dance. Probably  corporate  expense  accounts 
are  the  greatest  single  Inflationary  agency  In 
the  entire  national  ect^nomy,  In  addition  to 
which  well-upholsteretl — 

That  is  his  word,  not  mine.  He  said 
"well  upholstered" — 

Jerks  preempting  the  Dest  of  everything  In 
restaurants,  theaters,  night  clubs,  and  air- 
planes are  a  damned  poor  advertisement  for 
big  business. 

I  call  attrntion  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  'damned"  is  not  a  word  that  I 
used,  but  in  the  irterest  of  accuracy, 
I  felt  I  had  to  repeat  it. 
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They  make  more  enemies  among  a  class  of 
people  naturai'iv  Evrnpathetlc  to  corporite 
vastnese  than  all  the  radical  agitators  £nd 
soclailsr*   put    together 

An  abat,rmpnt  <'  the  eij'pnse  account 
K/x  tety  could  wlr.  the  Government  \»1ld 
plaudits  for  a  great  many  taxpayers  who 
by  Indirection,  are  tired  of  plckiiig  up  t-he 
tab  every  time  some  crumb  bum  with  an 
exec-uiive  title,  who  couldn't  treat  a  trU'.nd 
to  a  Coke  on  his  own  money,  decides  he 
wants  a  week  In  New  York  with  a  suite  at  the 
St  Regis  and  ringside  table  at  e:  Morocco 
every  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  performed  a  very  real  public  ser^■ice 
In  making  this  highly  informative 
speech.  I  noted  that  near  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  he  described  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  we  should  begin  to 
discuss  these  issues  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country  so  that  we  may  gain 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
issues  Involved.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
he  Is  planning  to  make  a  series  of 
speeches  during  the  coming  weeks,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  encourage  other 
Senators  to  come  over  and  join  in  col- 
loquy when  he  speaks  on  this  subject 
By  doing  so  we  will  do  our  t>est  to  bring 
the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  and  thus  t-o  discount  the  rather 
frightening  testimony  which  is  bein.c 
given  before  the  Commute  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
evidently  m  a  strong  effort  to  defeat 
these  worthwhile  reforms. 

I  note  also  that  the  Senator  has  spo- 
ken with  commendation  about  the  very 
different  attitude  of  the  present  admin- 
istration toward  these  problems  than 
that  of  Its  predecessor.  He  and  I  will 
recall,  as  will  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKixl,  that  last  year  we  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  a  couple  of  these  loop- 
holes on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  with 
the  adamant  opposition  of  the  Treas- 
ury, they  wert  eliminated  m  conference, 
i  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
is  a  valued  and  distini,'uished  member  of 
the  Senate  C.-mmiltee  on  Finance. 
whether  he  has  much  hope  that  he  can 
pet  these  loopholes  closed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  F'aiance.  or  will  we  again  have 
to  fight  the  committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  a  prophet 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  an  estunate  of  what  may  happen. 
But  if  we  do  not  get  action  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  we  should  make  a 
fight  on  the  floor 

Mr.  CLAKK.  I  hope  that  this  year. 
at  least,  the  Commltl<^e  on  Finance  or  a 
majority  of  its  members  will  support 
the  Kennedy  administration  In  making 
these  desirable  reforms,  and  not  line  up 
with  the  outmoded  views  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  very  much 
hope  so. 

A  subject  to  which  I  referred  in  a 
footnote  In  my  speech,  but  which  I  now 
state  orally.  Is  that  I  have  b«  en  afraid 
the  proposed  tax  changes  would  be  mcor- 
porated  m  a  bill  to  extend  the  excise 
taxes    or    a    portion    of    the    corporate 


taxes.  The  bill  would  come  over  here 
so  late  that  we  would  not  Ixave  tune 
adequt  tely  to  discuss  it.  In  the  las*.  3 
years  we  liave  been  confronted  with  a 
fiscal  pistol  that  has  been  leveled  at  our 
heads.  Tlie  House  would  pass  this  meas- 
ure in  June.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  would  not  have  time  to  hold 
hearings.  The  bill  would  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  about  the  20th  of  June. 

The  taxes  expire  on  the  1st  of  July. 
We  are  told  that  we  cannot  make 
changes  at  that  time. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S<'nator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  recall  very  well  that 
the  procedure  described  has  been  Uie 
practice  m  the  past.  It  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  rules  of  this  body  to 
criticize  Members  of  the  oUier  body,  so 
I  shall  not  do  so.  But  m  the  interest  of 
fairness  and  deceiicy,  I  think  an  effort 
should  be  made  lo  get  that  bill  over  here 
and  out  of  committee  m  plenty  of  time 
to  debate  it  fully. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  what 
he  and  I.  and  I  beheve  others,  stated  on 
the  floor  last  year  to  be  the  fact,  and  it 
is  a  fact,  that  these  tax  exteru^ions  can 
be  made  retroactive.  The  pistol  pointed 
at  o'ur  heads  does  not  have  an>'  bullets 
m  it.  We  could  let  the  excise  tax  law  ex- 
pire, and  have  the  expiration  run  as 
much  as  30  days  beyond  the  expiration, 
and  stul  make  the  law  retroactively  ef- 
fective. I  for  one  do  not  propose  to  be 
scared  by  tliat  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  could  be  done  by 
a  temporary  extension  also. 

M:  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  should  be  ready. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  may  be  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  sepa- 
rate the  two  bills  and  send  over  a  simple 
tax  extension  bill  and  then  later  jend 
over  a  measure  for  a  tax  change. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  fme  to 
prov^de  us  with  a  tax  change  meas-are, 
so  that  we  may  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  measure  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  to  make  such  changes 
as  may  seem  proper.  If  they  nold  back 
the  tax  change  measure  until  late  m  the 
session,  that  will  be  almost  as  bad  as 
incorporatiTig  it  m  the  tax  extension 
measure. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  -will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  listened  with  a 
groat  deal  of  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  di.-tinpuished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, but  I  .sr.ould  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  mrrcasing  evidence  tl.at 
the  legislative  demands  of  the  New- 
Frontier  administration  are  being  readily 
complied  with  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  Is  becc  mmg  increasingly  apparent 
that  we  shall  face  ui  the  next  fiscal  year 
a  deficit  of  $5  to  $1  billion.  The 
Senator  has  been  deploring  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  do  not  move 
forward  in  some  operation  to  Increase 
Federal  revenue.  The  Senator  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Fuiance,  whicli 
I  beheve  Is  composed  of  11  Democrats 
and  6  Republicans.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
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the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
complying  with  the  legislative  dictates  of 
the  White  House,  could  move  forward 
not  in  a  month  from  now  or  next  year, 
but  immediately,  to  formulate  legisla- 
t'on  and  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  could  take  steps  to  curb  these 
deficit   inflationary   trends? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  First  let  me  say  that 
what  I  am  trj-inu'  to  do  is  close  what 
my  collea^?ue  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  call  loopholes,  so  that  the  national 
income  from  revenue  can  be  more  than 
it  IS  now  That  would  dimini.sh  the 
deficit.  As  regards  the  re.sponsibility  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  financial  mat- 
ters, we  are  in  far  better  position  now. 
because  we  have  the  actual  constructive 
leadership  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  So  far  as  the 
political  situation  is  concerned,  both  in- 
side the  Finance  Committee  and  in  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  and  m  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  well  aware  that  we  do  not  have  two  po- 
litical parties,  but  four  political  parties. 
We  have  a  group  of  liberal  Democrats 
from  the  North  and  West,  virtually  all  of 
the  Democrats  from  the  North  and  West, 
and  we  have  a  group  of  conservative 
Democrats  largely,  thoush  not  entirely, 
from  the  South  The  Repubhcans  have 
two  political  parties,  a  large  number  of 
conservatives,  with  whom  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  be  proud  to 
aline  himself,  and  a  small  but  gallant 
group  of  liberal  Republicans.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  well  knows,  in  the 
past  the  conservative  coalition  has  had 
a  majority  and  has  been  able  to  impede 
and  prevent  effective  reforms  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  as  successful  this  year 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further'' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  yield 
Mr  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  aware  that  notwithstanding  the 
four  parties  or  segments  which  we  have 
in  the  two  major  parties,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  legis- 
lative record  of  this  year  indicates  that 
when  the  pressure  is  on.  the  rollcall  in- 
dicates a  majority  vote  of  about  two  to 
one.  Why  cannot  that  be  translated 
into  dynamic,  effective  action  on  the  fi- 
nancial front,  to  do  something  more 
than  talk  about  the  need  to  increase 
revenues  and  to  dimini.ih  the  inevitable 
deficit  which  we  face. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  .  This  is  why  I  am 
speaking  this  afternoon.  I  welcome  the 
potential  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  closing  the  loopholes.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that  we  will  make  con- 
verts. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  have  to  convert  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  any  regard  con- 
cerning the  tragic  effect  of  inflation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  he  will  help 
us  on  the  expense  accounts. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
know  that  the  appropriations  have  been 
constantly  increasing  for  Federal  spend- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  fairly  good  prospects  in  the  coun- 
try, and  have  had  for  many  years,  we  are 


facing  a  deficit  all  the  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  realizes  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  are  heavily  bur- 
dened. A.s  we  face  the  communistic 
threat  from  the  Soviet  dictators,  and  as 
we  recognize  the  many  problems  that 
face  us  on  the  home  front,  in  the  in- 
terest of  rational  survival  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  should  stop  talking 
about  stab-lizing  our  economy  and  finan- 
cial structure  and  take  steps  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  of  these  steps 
would  be  to  cure  the  abuses  of  expense 
accounts.  I  have  been  laboring  in  the 
same  vine:.'ard  as  that  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  been  talking  about. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOL'RNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  AND  FROM  MONDAY  TO 
THURSDAY— LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday  next  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
following  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
Monday  and  certainly  there  will  be  no 
votes  today.  There  may  be  some  votes 
on  Thursday,  but  if  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to  become 
inconvenienced  as  a  result,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  will  con- 
sider putting  over  rollcall  votes  beyond 
Thursday.  However,  negotiations  are 
now  being  carried  on,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  on  Thursday  the  items  to 
which  objection  was  made  on  the  call  of 
the  calendar  today  will  be  considered 
then.  The  first  will  be  Calendar  No.  176, 
S  1185,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act. 

Also,  Calendar  No.  177,  8.  1183,  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Calendar  No.  188,  H.R.  4130.  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral services  to  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

Calendar  No.  233,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 21.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  sell  10  Liberty  type  mer- 
chant ve.ssels  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  conversion  into  barges. 

Calendar  No.  261,  H.R.  5954,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  the 
Tax  Coui  t  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

It  is  anticipated,  as  I  stated  previously, 
that  on  Friday,  the  Senate  will  begin 
discussion  of  Calendar  No.  252.  S.  1922, 
a  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate  and  low  income  fam- 
ilies, to  promote  orderly  urban  devel- 
opment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 


community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  make  this  armouncement  simply  to 
give  the  Senate  as  much  advance  notice 
as  possible  concerning  what  the  program 
will  be.  There  will  be  no  votes  today 
and  no  votes  on  Monday.  There  may 
be  votes  on  Thursday  if  circumstances 
call  for  them.  If  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
requested  on  any  bill,  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a  reason- 
ably good  solution. 

Furthermore,  the  program  for  Thurs- 
day depends  on  the  touching  of  all  bases 
before  it  becomes  final. 


TAX  DEDUCTION.'-;  FOR  CASTRO 
TRACTOR.S 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us,  as  citizens  of  a  free  society,  deplore 
the  callous  attitude  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  Government  toward  human  life.  We 
are  revolted  by  his  offer  to  exchange 
human  life  for  tractors.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  we.  as  American 
citizens,  may  respond  to  this  situation. 
One  appropriate  means  is  through  the 
voluntary  contribution  program  which 
has  been  undertaken  under  private 
sponsorship.  The  President,  displaying 
his  usual  humanitarian  concern,  has 
urged  Americans  to  contribute  to  this 
fund. 

I  join  the  President  in  endorsing  this 
humanitarian  approach  to  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  harsh  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  pwint  on 
which  I  must  disagree  with  him.  This 
disagreement  is  on  the  question  of  pro- 
viding a  tax  deduction  for  such  contri- 
butions. While  such  a  policy  may  be 
defended  as  recognizing  a  charitable 
contribution,  it  has  certain  basic  weak- 
nesses. 

First,  the  granting  of  a  tax  deduction 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  for  the  fund  and 
immediately  makes  the  Government  a 
party  to  the  program.  This  tends  to 
muddy  the  waters  as  it  would  detract 
from  humanitarian  interests  promoting 
such  a  program. 

Second,  the  tax  deduction  dilutes  the 
concept  of  a  charitable  and  humani- 
tarian contribution  by  making  such  a 
contribution  a  vehicle  for  reducing  in- 
dividual tax  costs.  The  motives  of  con- 
tributors may  then  be  treated  as  suspect 
by  propagandists  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  since  such  a  tax  deduction 
would  involve  the  Government  officially, 
it  subjects  the  Government  to ',  the 
criticism  of  submitting  to  blackmail  by 
Castro.  This  is  not  desirable  as  national 
policy  and  it  is  not  helpful  in  terms  of 
world  reaction.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  individual  unselfish  acts  of 
those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives.  There  can  be  ob- 
jection to  the  payment  of  ransom  by  the 
state. 

As  a  voluntary  program,  the  contribu- 
tions for  purchEise  of  tractors  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  our  Nation.  As  an  offi- 
cial Government  policy,  it  would  bo  an 
unfortunate  move,  no  matter  how  noble 
the  motives  which  inspired  it. 
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WnpjJD  PEACE.  WORLD  LAW,  DIS- 
ARMAMENT. AND  REVISION  OP 
THE   UNITED   N/TIONS    CHARTER 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
speak  for  a  few  minates  on  the  general 
subjects  of  world  p&ice,  world  law.  dis- 
armament, and  the  revision  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

Yesterday,  in  his  stirnng  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  c:ongress,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  in  part: 

We  are  determined  io  keep  dUarmament 
high  on  our  agenda — tc  malLe  an  Intensified 
effort  to  develop  acceptable  poUtical  and 
technical  alternatlvea  to  the  present  arms 
race. 

He  said  further: 

W«  are  looking  forwurd  to  the  day  when 
reason  will  prevail,  an  3  ail  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  prepared  to  accept  a  realistic 
and  safeguarded  dtsarniament  in  a  world  of 
law. 

Those  statements  by  the  President  re- 
ceived probably  more  applause  than  any 
other  statemi'nt,s  in  tlie  course  of  his  ad- 
dress. Obviously,  he  speaks  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people  when 
he  indicates  his  own  intense  interest  in 
the  only  rt-a!  way  ava  lable  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  avoid  destruction. 

In  speaking  of  his  coming  negotiations 
with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  the 
President  said: 

Yet  It  Is  Important   that  they — 

Meaning  the  Russians — 
should  know  that  our  patience  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  IS  nearly  nexhaustible.  though 
our  credulity  Is  Itmitec — that  our  hopes  for 
peace  are  unfalilng.  while  our  detertnlnaiion 
to  protect  our  security  is  resolute. 

All  Americans  must  commend  the 
President  for  the  fraaie  of  mind  and  his 
philosophy  and  outlcok  as  he  leaves  our 
shores  early  next  w?ek  to  engage  in  a 
critical  series  of  international  confer- 
ences, first  with  Pros  dent  de  Gaulle,  and 
later  with  Premier  Khrushchev. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  in- 
dicate strong  support  for  the  President 
and  to  urge  that  in  his  coming  talks  with 
Klirushchev  he  will  dearly  chart  the  two 
roads  now  oix-n  to  tie  United  States  and 
to  the  Soviet  Unior,.  and  also  to  hoi>e 
that  his  message  will  be  passed  along  to 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

One  is  the  easy  road  downhill  to 
disaster  by  a  continuation  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  existing  arms  race.  The 
other  is  the  long,  hard,  uphill  road  to 
peace,  under  the  rule  of  law.  with  inter- 
nationalization or  elimination  of  weap- 
orvs  of  mass  destruction. 

I  am  confident  that  Presic'ent  Kennedy 
will  sti  e.ss  our  abih  y  and  uillingness — 
indeed,  our  will — tc  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  pow^r  as  long  a^  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  our  own  survival 
But  we  can  also  \\oi^  that  the  President 
will  put  the  Soviet  leader  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  s  in  deadly  earnest 
in  its  desire  for  general  disarmament 
and  peace  under  law.  and  that  we  will. 
in  due  course — ami  .soon — piesent  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  interested  na- 
tions with  a  detai  ed  plan  to  achieve 
th's  end. 


There  is  no  greater  challenge  than  the 
one  voiced  by  Uie  President  yesterday — 
a  challenge  "to  develop  acceptable  politi- 
cal and  technicril  alteinative^  to  Uie 
present  arms  race  ' 

President  Kennedy's  words  and  deeds 
from  the  time  of  his  inaugural  message 
to  the  message  he  delivered  to  Congress 
yesterday  indicate  not  only  his  determi- 
nation to  increase  the  power  of  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  Communist 
threats,  but  also  his  renewed  dedication 
to  the  goal  of  peace  under  law  in  a 
disarmed  world. 

The  President's  awareness  of  the  need 
for  our  Government  to  offer  both  "the 
sword  and  the  olive  branch  "  speaks  well 
for  the  talks  to  be  held  m  Vienna  next 
week.  It  is  important  that  Congress 
should  encourage  the  Chief  Executive  to 
proffer  both  to  Khrushchev. 

In  effect,  as  I  said,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  a  fork  in 
the  roads  to  the  future.  One  road  leads 
to  disaster.  It  is  the  road  which  Soviet 
and  Chinese  intransigence,  as  well  as 
fixed  habits  of  thinking,  may  well  force 
us  to  take.  It  is  the  road  on  which  we 
are  at  present  embarked.  It  is  a  road 
from  which,  in  my  judgment,  we  must 
turn  back  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  signposts  on  this  route  are  erected 
by  those  who  place  their  faith,  m  the 
maintenance  indefinitely  of  t!ie  delicate 
balance  of  terror  as  our  only  salvation. 
The  distinguished  British  .scienti.st.  C  P 
Snow,  has  estimated  that  it  would  t.ake 
us  about  10  years  to  reach  its  de.'^tina- 
tion.  which  is  the  destruction  of  Western 
civilization. 

Arms  control  is  ix>pular  at  tlic 
moment,  both  within  and  outside  this 
body.  But.  in  my  judgment,  arms  con- 
trol without  substantial  di.'Uirmament  or 
strengthened  international  peace-keep- 
ing authority  is  but  a  detour  on  this  same 
road  to  ruin.  It  holds  no  real  hope  of 
doing  more  than  giving  us  a  brief  pau.se 
on  this  downhill  path.  Unless  it  is  con- 
ceived of  as  merely  the  first  stage  of  an 
international  agreement  for  total  and 
jx-rmanent  controlled,  multilateral  dis- 
armament, arms  control  holds  no  liope 
for  tiic  survival  of  the  human  race.  In 
and  of  Itself  it  is  not  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  anything. 

Tlie  other  road  is  a  difficult  one  in- 
deed. It  leads  uphiU.  Its  surface  is 
rocky.  To  negotiate  it  in  safety  will  re- 
quire painful  readjustments.  However, 
at  its  end  is  a  world  of  peace  under  law. 
with  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
eliminated  or  internationalized. 

If  we  can  take  this  road,  there  is  hope 
that  a  world  of  peace  on  earth,  with 
good  will  toward  all  men,  may  yet  come 
into  being  for  our  children. 

The  signposts  on  this  road  indicate 
that  those  who  would  reach  its  coal  must 
stop  thinking  in  term.^  of  national  .'^lu- 
tions  to  international  problems.  There 
must  be  willingness  to  place  sufficient 
authority  in  a  common  international  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  wars  of  mutual 
annihilation  which  presently  threaten 
us  from  every  side. 

In  my  view.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
the  President  chart  clearly  for  the  So- 


viet leader  the  pitfalls  and  goals  of  both 

of  these  routes. 

To  date  we  have  spoken  much  about 
the  goal  of  peace  under  law.  but  we  have 
done  very  little  indeed  to  indicate  how 
we  intend  to  get  there. 

There  is  probably  far  more  support 
in  the  free  world  for  niaku:ig  the  changes 
in  governmental  organizations  which  will 
be  needed  than  is  commonly  suspected 
in  this  body. 

In  my  own  travels  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  to  countries  as  far  apart 
as  Norway  and  Japan,  I  ha'e  found  a 
widespread  willingness  among  both  peo- 
ples and  governments  to  support  the 
hard  choices  that  would  be  required  if 
ue  were  to  take  the  lead  in  offering  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  obtaining  total 
and  permanent  contiolled  and  inspected 
di.'-armament  under  the  rule  of  law. 

The  March  17  communique  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers, 
when  meeting  in  London,  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  this  reErard: 

At  the  appropriate  (disarmament)  stage, 
a  substantial  and  adequately  armed  mili- 
tary force  should  be  established,  to  prevent 
aggression  and  enforce  obspT-vnnce  of  the 
disarmament  agreement:  and  an  interna- 
tional authority  shcuid  be  created,  in  asso- 
ciation «-lth  the  United  .Nations,  to  control 
this  force  and  to  Insure  that  it  is  not  used 
for  any  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  Char- 
ter. 

What  is  needed — desperately  needed. 
m  my  view — is  that  the  Umted  States 
of  America  should  formulate  and  pro- 
pose a  really  comprehensive  and — m  the 
President's  phrase —  serious  and  pre- 
cise" plan  to  achieve  peact  and  dis- 
armament under  law. 

By  a  serious  plan.  I  mean  a  plan  which 
unequivocally  accepts  what  the  Prime 
Ministers  called  total  worldwide  dis- 
armament as  Its  objective,  and  mcludiis, 
a.--  theirs  did.  a  strong  and  adequately 
aimed  world  police  force,  composed — I 
would  add — of  voliinteers,  not  of  na- 
tional contingents. 

Such  a  plan  must  include  the  mos; 
rigorous  provisions  for  uispection.  con- 
trol, and  delivery  of  all  weapons  of  de- 
structiorL  Without  such  inspection 
and  without  such  control,  the  plan 
would,  of  course,  be  mere  folly. 

Our  problem  is  to  take  the  kind  of 
generality  which  so  many — includini; 
the  Russians — have  been  talking  about, 
and  put  on  the  bare  bones  of  those  ideas 
tiio  fiesh  and  blood  and  nerves  lequiied 
to  make  this  a  workable  internatioiiai 
agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  the 
prevention  of  war. 

In  order  to  be  eompreherisivo.  the  plan 
must  also  include  defuute  proposals  for 
at  least  five  other  indispensable  ele- 
ments; 

First.  Clcarli"  stated  laws,  applicable 
to  all  nations  and  persoixs.  prohibiting 
the  use  of  force  in  international  rela- 
tions : 

Second.  A  world  judicial,  quasi-judi- 
cial, and  conciliation  sjstem  equipped 
to  deal  with  all  international  disputes 
wliich  tiireaten  peace; 

Third.  A  well-financed  world  devel- 
opment authority  to  mitigate  the  vast 
disparities  between  the  "have"  and  the 
"have  not"  nations; 
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Fourth.  The  necessary  world  legis- 
lative and  executive  agencies  worked  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fair  to  all  nations; 
and.  finally, 

Fifth.  An  effective  revenue  system, 
without  which  the  establishment  of  the 
other  world  institutions  would  be  fuiile. 

Mr.  President,  even  today  we  see  the 
tragic  results  of  not  having  an  adequate 
world  revenue  system  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  result  of  that  situation,  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  expenditures  en'ailed 
by  the  Congo  effort,  the  Un;ted  Nations 
has  been  threatened  with  bankruptcy. 
and  several  members  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  make  their  allotted  fi- 
nancial contributions  The  Soviet  bloc, 
while  continuing  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  world  organization,  has. 
nevertheless,  refused  to  make  the  finan- 
cial contributions  necessary  m  order  to 
keep  it  going. 

So  I  say  that  this  effective  revenue 
system  must  be  one  through  which  world 
taxation  can  be  collected  by  a  world 
agency,  at  a  world  source,  and  so  that 
the  international  agency  will  itself  have 
access  to  the  funds  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  It  m  being. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  the  develop- 
ment within  the  United  Nations  frame- 
work of  world  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  machinery  capable  of  pre- 
venting war  would  require  numerous, 
fundamental  changes  in  the  structures 
of  the  world  organization  as  we  know  it. 
Perhaps  these  changes  can  be  wroueht 
by  means  of  Charter  review  and  revision, 
if  we  get  at  the  job  without  delay.  Per- 
haps an  entirely  new  international 
peace-keeping  organization,  free  of  the 


than    ihe   Soviet   State      We    badly     commend  to  my  colleagues,  first.  "The 


ity 

need  a  truly  worthy  long-range  standard 
to  which  to  repair.  Only  by  presenting 
such  a  plan  can  this  all-important  sub- 
ject be  debated  the  world  over  with  a 
view  toward  the  formation  of  a  consen- 
sus. 

Presumably,  the  United  States  will 
have  such  a  plan  by  August,  when  the 
general  disarmament  talks  are  scheduled 


Nation's  Safety  and  Arms  Control."  by 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  and  the  second.  "Dis- 
armament: The  Challenge  of  the  Nine- 
teen Sixties,"  by  James  P.  Warburg. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  these 
insertions.    I  urge  them  to  read  them. 

I  close  with  the  hope  and  belief  that 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  rise 

to"r'esumr"'rhope"it"is"true'.  "and  that     to  any  challenge  in  the  field  of  disarma- 


it  will  be  a  precise,  specific,  comprehen- 
sive, and  c<  mplete  plan. 

The  Chiof  Executive,  I  know,  is  re- 
ceiving advice  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  the  executive  branch  to  prepare  such 
a  plan  or  to  attempt  to  present  or  nego- 
tiate a  comprehensive,  general,  con- 
trolled disarmament  plan  because  the 
Senate  wiil  not  ratify  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  this  advice  is  wrong. 
I  am  confident  this  body  would  rise  to 
its  constitutional  responsibility.  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  a  substantial  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  who  understand  the 
ghastly  alternatives  which  confront  us, 
who  would  abandon  our  own  parochial- 
ism, who  would  abandon  our  sterile  look- 
ing backward  to  the  past,  and  who  would 
move  forw  ard  to  a  new  form  of  world 
organization,  just  as  in  the  critical  days 
between  the  time  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation coming  into  being,  in  1783. 
and  the  signing  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,    some    6    years    later,    the 


ment.  world  peace,  and  world  law  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
call  upon  it  to  meet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Saturday    Review,    May   6,    1961) 

Principles    fob    the    Nucleae    Ace 

(By  Stuart  Cha«e) 

Certain  well-established  principles  of 
atomic  physics  were  used  by  the  scientists  oX 
the  Manhattan  project  to  maKe  the  first 
atomic  bomb  and  explode  It  In  a  New  Mexico 
desert  On  August  8.  1945.  a  second  bomb 
was  zeroed  In  on  Hiroshima,  and  the  nu- 
clear age  officially  began.  Einstein's  short 
and  comprehensive  equation.  Errmc*.  had 
been  abundantly  verified,  together  with  a 
whole  complex  of  technical  principles. 

On  this  hard  base  of  theory  and  applica- 
tion, the  hydrogen  bomb  was  presently  de- 
veloped, while  even  more  powerful  weapons 
are  now  said  to  be  on  the  drawing  board. 
Some  progress,  too.  has  been  made  In  the 
development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  principles  of  the  nuclear  scien- 
tists are  an  open   book,  with  application  In 


Founding  Fathers  rose  to  the  challenge     terms  of  energy  released,  chain  reaction,  blast 


and  form(-d  a  National  Union  out  of  the 
13  divisive  States  which  wore  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up. 

I  am  coiifident  that  our  esteemed  for- 


impediments  of  a  Chart-er  drafted  in  the     mer  colleague,  now  the  President  of  the 


preatomic  age.  will  be  needed  But  the 
essentials  of  a  plan  for  such  an  organi- 
zation remain  the  same  in  either 
instance 

Can  .such  a  plan  be  worked  out  and 
presented  m  view  of  proven  Communist 
belligerence  m  Cuba,  Laos,  and  else- 
where?' Of  course,  the  cynic  will  an- 
swer "No":  and.  unfortunately,  today 
cynicism  tends  to  prevail.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  cynic:  and  I  am  also 
confident  that  the  men  who  surround 
him  in  high  places  have  a  fine  and  re- 
alistic understanding  of  the  fact  that 
cynicism  will  end  m  disaster,  and  that 
only  hardheaded  idealism  will  show  us 
the  road  to  salvation  I  believe  that 
such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out — not  to- 
day, not  tomorrow,  not  next  vfar,  but 
over  the  next  decade;  and  I  truly  believe 
that,  because  when  we  actually  consider 
whether  there  is  a  feasible  alternative, 
we  find  that  there  is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  obtaining  peace  under  law  and 
disarmament  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Otherwise  the  arms  race  will  de- 
vour the  Communists,  just  as  it  will  also 
devour  us.  and  the  Communists  must 
know  It 

I  suspect  the  Russians,  at  least,  do 
know  It.  Only  by  proposing  a  plan  of 
our  own  can  we  expose  the  shallowness 
of  the  Soviets"  disarmament  sloganeer- 
ing and  the  dated  and  parochial  nature 
of  Marxism-Leninism.  which  has  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  higher  author- 


United  States,  who  knows  the  real  tem- 
per of  this  body  and  its  willingness  to 
respond  to  an  idealistic  leadership,  will 
reject  this  advice.  Let  no  one  assert 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
not  rise  to  its  responsibilities  if  a  plan 
is  ofTered  by  the  Executive  which  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  the  arms  race 
and  the  path  downhill  to  destruction. 

I  hope  the  President  will  put  the  So- 
viet leader  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  is  in  deadly  earnest  about  our 
desires  for  a  general,  complete,  perma- 
nent, and  controlled  disarmament  and 
peace  under  the  rule  of  law,  and  that 
we  will  ioon  present  Khrushchev,  no 
later  than  August,  with  a  carefully 
thought  through  detailed  plan  to  achieve 
this  end, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  three  im- 
portant articles,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  First,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  6.  1961,  Saturday 
Review,  written  by  Stuart  Chase,  and 
entitled  "Principles  for  the  Nuclear 
Age";  second,  an  article  entitled  "World 
Order:  The  Need  for  a  Bold  New  Ap- 
proach," by  Grenville  Clark,  which  Is 
being  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science;  and,  finally,  a  most  in- 
teresting book  review  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Review  by  a  former  Represent- 
ative from  Oregon,  Charles  O.  Porter, 
commenting  on  two  books,  which  I  also 


heat,  radiation,  fallout,  clearly  demonstrated 
for  all  who  care  to  examine  the  evidence. 
Any  nation  can  now  produce  atomic  weapons 
If  It  has  the  necessary  Industrial  establish- 
ment The  nuclear  age  rests  on  thoroughly 
adequate  foundations  so  far  as  natural 
science  Is  concerned.  Colncldentally.  It  de- 
mands social  changes  far  mere  revolutionary 
than  those  following  the  Introduction  of  gun- 
powder 500  years  ago,  which  doomed  feudal- 
Ism  and  the  armored  knight.  Social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  Institutions  have  been  cut 
adrift  from  their  traditional  moorings  Most 
of  us.  however,  seem  to  be  so  many  Don 
Quixotes,  unaware  that  the  old  verities  have 
disappeared. 

The  nuclear  age  Is  only  in  Its  second  dec- 
ade, which  means  that  every  political  leader 
In  the  world  has  been  conditioned  by  his 
education  and  upbringing  to  act  in  terms  of 
prenuclear  cultural  habits.  Every  respon- 
sible observer,  student,  writer  has  been  so 
conditioned  One  must  make  a  great  effort 
of  the  Imagination  to  grasp  the  realities  that 
now  circumscribe  all  of  us  One  must  strug- 
gle to  base  hU  thinking  on  the  tangible  ef- 
fects of  E  =  mc'.  rather  than  on  tanks,  car- 
riers, and  fighter  planes,  and  on  the  Ideas  of 
national  Interest  that  prevailed  before  1945. 
One  must  try  to  Judge  events  In  a  kind  of 
planetary  frame  of  reference,  and  to  subordi- 
nate the  national  frame.  The  prime  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  nuclear  age  are  not  the 
United  States  against  Russia,  or  Russia 
against  China,  or  communism  against  capi- 
talism; the  prime  question  is  the  continuity 
of  the  human  race. 

This  requires  a  profound  shift  In  one's 
value  system,  but  a  shift  not  altogether 
unique.  Certain  prophets.  philosophers, 
and  religious  leaders  In  the  past  have  been 
able  to  take  a  world  view — with  a  good  deal 
less  In  the  way  of  tangible  evidence  to  go 
on.  They  took  It  for  moral  reasons  ("no 
man  Is  an  Island  unto  himself") ;  we  have  to 
take  It  for  reasons  of  survival. 

What  are  some  of  the  principles  in  the 
social   field  that  adequately  reflect  the  leap 
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from  chemical  to  nuclear  energy?  What 
changes  are  now  Ind  cated  in  our  political 
and  economic  behavlo'?  Such  questions  are 
seldom  responsibly  discussed  Most  of  us 
unconsciously  assume  that  we  are  still  living 
In  the  pre-Hlroshlma  ige  A  repnart  of  Sen- 
ator Stiart  Stminctdn  delivered  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy  in  late  1960  showed  that 
the  Pentagon  was  preparing  to  fight  World 
War  III  on  the  principles  of  World  War  II. 
with  nuclear  weaponry  as  a  side  issue.  On 
every  hand,  and  In  ai:  mass  media,  we  hear 
earnest  discussion  of  national  security  and 
our  posture  of  defence.  But  is  there  any 
defense  against  ICBM  ;  and  Polaris-equipped 
submarines?  Is  there  any  security  today  ex- 
cept In  a  precarious  balance  of  terror? 

Let  us  begin  with  a  lew  well -authenticated 
facts  that  scientists  have  spread  uf>on  the 
record,  and  from  which  there  seems  little 
hope  of  appeal. 

1  Nuclear  weapons  have  put  warfare  in  a 
wholly  new  dlmenslo:i;  they  are  not  Just 
bigger  and  better  bangs. 

2  A  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  will  kill  one-quarter  to 
one-half  the  jxjpulatlon  of  both  countries 
within  a  few  days,  and  make  their  Industries, 
transportation,  and  distribution  systems  In- 
operable, 

3.  Fallout  sifting  down  after  a  nuclear 
war,  we  are  told  by  the  biologists,  will  affect 
every  living  person,  and  undermine  the  pool 
of  genes  upon  which  %he  futtire  of  the  race 
depends. 

4  If  the  arms  race  continues,  the  present 
superiority  of  the  offense  is  likely  to  become 
more  pronounced.  Missiles  with  atomic  war- 
heads will  constitute  the  chief  striking  force 
of  the  USSR,  the  United  Stales,  and  other 
belligerents.  No  technical  means  are  now 
available,  or  are  likely  to  become  available, 
to  prevent  enough  missiles  getting  through 
to  paralyze  both  sides, 

5.  Nuclear-powered  submarines  armed 
with  missiles  of  the  Polaris  type  are  now 
becoming  the  most  serious  deterrent  to  war 
Huge  stockpiles  of  fit^lonable  material  are 
all  but  obsolete,  as  delivery  systems  become 
the  critical  factor  Of  what  tise  Is  a  moun- 
tain of  stored  bombs  If  they  cannot  be 
delivered  to  the  target ' 

From  technical  facts  ol  this  nature,  cer- 
tain conclusions  emerge  These  form  the 
principles  to  be  reckored  with  In  the  nuclear 
age  The  following  IJ',  It  seems  to  me,  have 
Impressive  logical  Jus  .Iflcatlon: 

1.  A  war  between  nuclear  powers  cannot  be 
won.  The  result  will  be  In  the  nature  ol 
mutual  suicide 

2.  The  only  reasonable  purpose  of  weapons 
development    today   Is   to   establish    an   ade- 
quate deterrent  against  nuclear  attack  pend- 
ing successful  negotiation  for  disarmament 
Piling  up  overkill  is  useless. 

3.  The  danger  of  iccident  touching  off 
nuclear  war  Increases  directly  with  reduction 
in  time  of  delivery,  with  the  number  of  states 
In  the  nuclear  club,  and  with  the  number  of 
fallible  human  minds  concerned  with  the 
nuclear  chain  of  comrrand  Some  20  nations 
are  sufficiently  advanced  Industrially  to 
qualify  as  members  o'  the  club  in  the  next 
few  years— especially  Red  China  The  more 
members,  furthermore,  the  less  effective  the 
deterrent  system  Instead  of  power  to  de- 
stroy one  potential  enemy,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  destruction  of  many. 

4.  It  seems  probable  that  war  limited  to 
conventional  (i.e..  pre-Hlroshlma)  weapons 
will  turn  Into  nuclea-  war.  The  knowledge 
Is  available,  and  a  nation  in  extremis  can  be 
expected  to  use  it  Imagine  Hitler  with  this 
knowledge,  as  Russia  and  the  United  State* 
closed  in  on  Germany  In  the  spring  of  1945. 

5  Oespite  the  present  potential  for  ex- 
termination, neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  U.S.S.R.  can  use  its  military  power.  The 
purposeful  explosion  of  Just  one  nuclear 
weiipon   in   support   cf   political  policy  any- 


where IS  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down  e\ery- 
where 

6  If  the  arms  race  continues,  it  looks  as 
If  the  oversea  bases  of  the  United  States  will 
become  more  of  a  liability  than  an  ;isset  ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  elimination  by  a  single 
missile  The  U.S.S.R.  at  the  same  time,  will 
have  no  need  for  a  ring  of  satellite  states. 
Insofar  as  they  were  seized  as  protection 
against  land  armies  such  as  those  of  Hitler 
in  1942.  Missiles  from  submarines  can  cross 
Poland  In  something  less  than  5  minutes  on 
their  way  to  Moscow.  Land  barriers,  like 
ocean  barriers,  are  all  but  meaningless  in  the 
nuclear  age.  By  the  same  logic.  NATO  has 
about  lost  Its  military  function.  In  that  It 
was  set  up  to  halt  the  rush  of  land  armies 
from  Soviet  borders  to  the  Atlantic 

7  The  United  States  and  the  USSR,  will 
be  increasingly  forced  to  use  the  United 
Nations,  or  some  other  International  body, 
for  the  solution  of  crises  otherwise  Insoluble. 
Problems  of  outer  space,  earth  satellites, 
Antarctica,  weather  control  come  lO  H^ind. 
Suppose  Astronaut  Gagarin  had  come  dcrwn 
in  Western  territory.  Could  Russia  have 
reclaimed  him  and  his  records?  There  is 
no  law  covering  orbiting. 

This  brings  us  to  a  series  of  principles 
concerned  with  international  machinery. 
If  war  is  now  useless  for  the  furthering  of 
political  objectives,  and  for  settling  dis- 
putes,  what  shall   take   its  place? 

8  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R  must  realize 
their  common  peril  if  they  hope  to  avert 
It.  It  follows  that  negotiation  on  all  levels 
must  l>e  unremitting  and  that  mutual 
salvos  of  Insults  are  a  dangerous  waste  of 
time.  The  two  great  powers  will  get  further 
if  they  first  push  negotiation  on  those  iissues 
where  their  Interests  are  already  parallel. 
such  as  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests,  limit- 
ing the  nuclear  club,  reducing  the  economic 
burden  of  armaments. 

9  It  seems  axiomatic  that  only  controlled, 
universal  disarmament,  together  with  legal 
agencies  to  resolve  confiict  between  nations, 
can  make  a  viable  world  in  the  nuclear  age. 
The  analogy  put  forward  by  Grenville  Clark 
Is  relevant:  When  a  cow  town  in  the  Ameri- 
can Wild  West  acquired  a  Judge,  a  sheriff, 
and  a  Jail,  citizens  could  refrain  from  set- 
tling their  disputes  with  six-shooters. 

10.  A  warless  world  must  have  an  inter- 
national legislative  body  to  promulgate  the 
essential  elements  of  world  law.  The  U.N, 
is  beginning,  but  needs  extensive  revision. 
Recent  experiences  in  the  Congo  should 
prove  helpful  in  formulating  changes. 

1 1 .  A  warless  world  must  have  a  system 
of  world  courts  to  adjudicate  the  law.  We 
have  one  court  now.  but  it  is  little  used. 
We  need  many  more,  and  the  United  States 
must  remove  the  Connally  reservation  if 
such  courts  are  to  function  effectively. 

12.  A  warless  world  must  have  a  world 
police  force  to  Implement  the  findings  of 
the  courts,  and  to  break  up  unlawful  mili- 
tary adventures.  We  now  have  a  U.N.  mili- 
tary force  composed  of  national  brigades, 
but  an  effective  force  should  give  allegiance 
to  the  world  agency  only.  It  should  prob- 
ably be  composed  of  volunteers,  as  the  For- 
eign Legion  is.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the 
present  U.N.  force  is  shown  by  the  conflicting 
national  policies  of  the  various  military 
units  in  the  Congo.  Loyalty  must  run  In 
a  single  direction. 

13  No  international  machinery  of  this 
nature  is  workable  without  the  cooperation 
of  Germany  and  Red  China,  now  both  ex- 
cluded from  the  U.N. 

14.  It  seems  probable  that  a  confedera- 
tion of  nations  rather  than  a  formal  world 
state  is  the  most  practical  next  step  polit- 
ically. Absolute  national  sovereignty  as 
defined  and  practiced  before  Hirosliima  is 
inoperable  in  the  nuclear  age,    A  confedera- 


tion, however,  would  still  permit  sovereignty 
over  large   areas,   economic   and   social. 

15.  In  a  warles.«  world  Industrial  nations 
must  make  far  greater  efTorUs  to  raise  living 
standards  in  the  hungry  half  ol  the  planet 
lest  world  balance  be  upset  Fcrtunately  the 
economic  resources  will  be  a\a!lable  in  the 
$100  billion,  more  or  less.  s*\ved  when  uni- 
versal disarmament  becomes  a  reality. 

16.  Such  efforts  will  fail,  however,  what- 
ever the  funds  available,  unless  population 
is  held  in  line  with  the  food  supply.  This 
means  birth  control  as  well  a*  death  control. 

On  the  American  domestic  front,  three 
more  priiiClples  seem  to  be  Indicated 

17.  With  the  planet  faced  by  sudden  ca- 
lamity from  nuclear  accident  as  well  as 
from  formal  war.  questions  of  monetary 
costs,  budgets,  national  debt,  delense  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  while  important,  are  minor 
compared  with  questions  of  negotiation,  dis- 
armament, and  machinery  for  a  viable  world 

18  Complete  disarmament  entails  the 
transfer  of  some  10  to  12  percent  of  U.S. 
manpower  and  resources  from  bombs  to  but- 
ter Whether  rapid  or  slow,  the  shift  can 
hardly  be  made  without  careful  advance 
planning.  Bustnesf-as-usual  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  handle  any  such  massive  transfer 

19.  It  has  long  been  noted  by  qualified 
economists  that  a  great  nation  can  afford 
anything  it  can  produce.  It  may  well  t>e  that 
financial  matters  in  the  nuclear  age  will  have 
to  be  geared  to  this  proposition 

The  above  19  principles  for  coming 
to  terms  with  the  nuclear  age  are  ad- 
mittedly preliminary,  but  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Corrections  and  refine- 
ments are  doubtless  in  order.  The  outstand- 
ing principle.  I  believe,  is  the  abandonment 
of  national  sovereignty  as  the  supreme  good, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  continuity  of  man- 
kind as  the  supreme  good,  so  far  as  life  here 
below  is  concerned.  As  said  before,  this  re- 
quires a  great  effort  of  the  in  agination.  The 
point  of  view  can  be  glimpsed  perhaps  by 
imagining  the  probable  behavior  of  all  na- 
tions if  the  planet  were  attacked  by  space- 
ships from  Mars.  We  wovild  become  a  solid 
unit  against  the  threat  of  invasion.  Actu- 
ally, of  course,  a  far  greater  tlireat  menaces 
us  all.  It  would  seem  that  the  duty  of  those 
who  love  their  country  is  to  work  unremit- 
tingly for  the  security  of  mankind. 


I  To  be  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, July  1961] 

World   Order — The    Need    fop.    a    Bold   New 

Approach 

(By  Grenville  Clark) 

In  this  necessarily  brief  article  on  a  vast 
subject,  I  restrict  myself,  first,  to  a  summary 
statement  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  essential 
elements  of  an  effective  plan  for  world  crder; 
and.  second,  to  an  appraisal  of  the  practical 
prospects  for  the  formulation  and  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  in  the  reasonably  near  future 

In  my  belief,  the  following  are  the  funda- 
mental requirements  for  genuine  peace,  as 
distinguished  from  the  precarious  armed 
truce  which  now  prevails. 

As  a  first  basic  condition,  I  place  the 
definite  acceptance  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  concept 
that  world  order  requires  the  same  kind  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  institu- 
tions on  a  world  scale  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order  in  local  com- 
munities and  within  nations. 

By  all  except  the  most  ignorant,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  law  and  order  in  any  com- 
munity depend  upon  the  existence  of  clearly 
stated  laws  against  violence,  u^wn  reliable 
cotirts  to  iiaterpret  and  apply  these  laws  and 
upon  efficient  police  forces  to  deter  or  appre- 
hend violators  thereof.  Moreover,  every 
orderly  commtuiity  takes  it  for  granted  that 
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no  armed  factlODt  can  be  permitted.  For. 
while  the  pocsesston  by  Ir.dividual  citizens 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  pistols  for  purposes 
Of  sport  or  sel: -protection  may  be  permitted. 
who  would  suppose  Uaat  the  maintenance 
within  a  community  of  organized  and  po- 
tentially hostile  armed  bands  would  be  com- 
patible with  domestic  peace? 

In  short,  we  have  learned  by  long  experi- 
ence that  the  maintenance  of  domestic  or- 
der within  any  organized  society,  up  to  and 
including  the  nation,  requires  not  only  dis- 
armament but  also  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  Institutions  to  enact  and  enforce 
definite  law  against  violence.  And,  until  the 
obvious  truth  is  generally  accepted  that 
world  order  requires  corresponding  world  in- 
atitutions,  there  is  indeed  no  chance  for  any 
reliable  peace  on  our  planet. 

Assuming  acceptance  of  the  concept  that 
enforceable  world  law  is  indispensable,  what 
are  the  specific  requirements  to  that  end? 

I  submit  that  nothing  leso  is  needed  than 
a  compreheiiaive  plan  including  the  following 
elements. 

1.  Universal  and  complete  disarmament: 
By  this  Is  meant  not  merely  arms  control  or 
the  mere  limitation  of  armaments  but  rather 
the  elimination  of  all  national  armaments 
by  every  country  in  the  world  without  ex- 
ception, riEcht  down  to  the  level  of  agreed- 
upon  police  forces  for  internal  order  only, 
strictly  limited  In  number  and  very  lightly 
armed,  it  being  undersu^od  that  this  total 
disarmament  must  be  subject  at  all  stages  to 
as  effective  an  inspection  system  as  is  reason- 
ably possible  and  that  the  accomplishment  of 
each  stage  must  be  carefully  verified  before 
going  further. 

2.  An  adequate  w-rld  police  force,  mean- 
ing the  establishnient.  parallel  with  the  dis- 
armament process,  of  a  strong  and  heavily 
armed  force  of.  say,  400  iX)0  men,  composed 
of  volunteers  and  not  rf  national  contin- 
gents, with  careful  safeguards  agalast  having 
any  undue  proportion  from  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  and  in  respect  of  com- 
mand, disposition  and  other  factors,  so  as  to 
provide  every  possible  assurance  against 
abuse  of  power  by  this  force, 

3.  A  world  Judicial.  quasi-Judicial  and 
conciliation  system,  under  which  imparital 
world  tribunals  would  be  constituted  m  order 
to  provide  fully  adequate  means  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  International  dis- 
putes, in  lieu  of  force  or  the  threat  of  It. 

4.  World  legislative  and  executive  agencies, 
so  constituted  as  to  be  fair  to  all  nations  and 
also  workable  in  practice,  the  powers  of  these 
agencies  to  be  carefully  restricted  to  the  end 
In  view,  namely,  the  prevention  of  war. 

5  A  world  development  authority,  ade- 
quately financed  and  staffed,  to  mitigate  the 
vast  and  excessive  economic  disparities  be- 
tween the  ■•have"  and  the  "hav-  not"  nations. 

6  An  effective  world  revenue  system  to 
provide  reliable  revenues  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  world  police  force  and  other 
necessary  world  Institutions,  since  without 
such  a  system  the  mere  establishment  of 
those  institutions  would  be  a  futility. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  every 
one  of  these  elements  is  essential.  For  ex- 
ample, disarmament  alone,  no  matter  how 
complete  or  how  efBcient  the  inspection  sys- 
tem, could  not  Insure  peace  for  the  reason 
that  many  pressures  for  change  and  Inter- 
national disputes  wo- lid  still  continue  with 
consequent  rearming  and  fighting,  unless 
prevented  by  a  strong  world  police  and  trust- 
worthy world  tribunals.  It  Is  indeed  no  more 
sensible  to  expect  world  order  without  all 
these  world  institutions  than  it  would  be  to 
expect  a  watch  to  keep  time  without  all  its 
essential  and  Interrelated  part^. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  prac- 
tical prospect*  for  such  a  program,  one  must 
recognize  the  formidable  character  of  the 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 


To  begin  with,  there  is  the  general  htunan 
tendency  tc  resist  radical  change,  no  matter 
how  clear  the  necessity;  and  beyond  this 
there  are  specific  and  powerful  adverse  in- 
fluences which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  resistance  of  the  military,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  many  other  nations. 

In  appraising  this  pervading  military  in- 
fluence. It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  Its  good 
faith  In  most  cases.  The  typical  profes- 
sional soldier  does  not  deprecate  disarma- 
ment because  he  is  any  less  humane  than 
the  average  civilian.  He  does  so  because 
his  training  and  environment  have  irrevo- 
cably conditioned  him  to  assume  that  his 
profession  Is  Indispensable.  In  consequence. 
it  is  simply  too  much  to  expect  that  the  mili- 
tary profession  as  a  whole  will  do  otherwise 
than  oppose  or  at  least  drag  their  feet  in 
respect  of  all  proposals  for  total  national  dis- 
armament and  all  that  this  Implies.  Hence 
It  follows  tha»  Uiere  will  be  no  solution  for 
the  problem  ot  world  peace  until  the  re- 
sistance of  the  military  profession  every- 
where is  firmly  overruled. 

A  less  Important  yet  significant  adverse  in- 
fluence is  that  of  traditional  diplomacy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  for  centuries  a 
principal  function  of  the  professional  diplo- 
mat has  been  to  deal  in  power  politics.  1  e  . 
in  such  things  as  the  malting  of  alliances  or 
veiled  or  open  threats  of  force  Intended  to 
advance  the  real  or  supposed  Interests  of  his 
particular  country.  These  habits  of  thought 
are  almost  as  difficult  to  shake  off  as  those  of 
the  professional  military  man.  Accordingly, 
those  who  seek  peace  through  enforceable 
world  law  will  do  well  to  discount  an  almost 
certain  lack  of  Interest  In  many  foreign 
offices. 

In  addition.  th*re  is  the  vested  Interest  of 
the  armaments  Industry,  whose  proprietors 
and  millions  of  employees  cannot  view  with 
complete  enthusiasm  the  elimination  ol  their 
profits  and  Jobs — even  for  so  great  a  cause  as 
genuine  peace.  And  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all  Is  the  factor  of  mutual  fears  and  re- 
criminations which  as  of  1961  so  poison  the 
East-West  atmosphere  Unfortunately,  this 
state  of  affairs  is  deeply  rooted  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  built  up  over  a  long  period  and 
conditions  the  thinking  of  millions  of  people 
in  both  East  and  West,  There  is  little  lise 
in  trying  to  assess  the  blame  which  both 
sides  must  share,  and  we  must  accept  this 
mutually  poisoned  atmosphere  as  a  fact  of 
life  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  for  a  long 
time. 

Taking  together  all  these  adverse  factors, 
we  have  a  truly  formidable  group  of  ob- 
sUcles.  Yet  they  are  not  so  formidable,  I 
judge,  as  to  stand  against  the  still  stronger 
forces  making  for  world  order. 

Of  these  the  most  powerful  single  force 
Is.  I  suppose,  the  simple  and  natural  desire 
of  the  average  Individual  to  survive.  It  may 
be  arguable  whether  the  human  race  Is  worth 
preeervlng.  but  the  actual  fact  is  that  men 
and  women,  with  few  exceptions,  desire  to 
live  out  a  normal  span  and  even  more  urg- 
ently desire  that  their  descendants  shall  not 
be  prematurely  cut  off  without  a  chance  to 
experience  life  for  good  or  111. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  as  the  destructive 
power  of  the  new  weapons  increases  from 
year  to  year  and  as  at  the  same  time  people 
become  more  aware  that  the  problem  of  re- 
moving this  danger  is  by  no  means  Insolu- 
ble, the  pressure  upon  those  In  authority  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  formulation  of  an 
effective  plan  will  become  Irresistible  within 
a  reasonably  short  period. 

What  more  definitely  can  be  said  on  this 
all-Important  question  of  timing?  Are  we 
Ukely  to  drift  along  with  a  continued  arms 
race  for  a  generation  or  so,  subject  to  a  con- 
stant risk  of  catastrophe?  Or  have  we  al- 
ready reached   the  point   where  the  danger 


is  sufficiently  great  and  the  remedy  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  bring  about  action  In 
the  Immediate  future? 

I  suggest  that  the  probable  outcome  lies 
between  these  extremes.  On  the  one  hand. 
the  chances  seem  slight  that  the  world  can 
or  will  endure  a  continued  arms  race  for 
another  30  or  40  years.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  la  probably  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  current  effort  for  military  dominance 
can  be  brought  to  an  end  without  at  least  6 
years  of  further  strain  and  of  education  con- 
cerning the  requirements  for  genuine  peace. 
Accordingly.  I  venttire  the  surmise  that 
in  or  about  1966-67,  following  several  years 
of  Intense  negotiation  accompanle<i  by  re- 
current tensions  and  alarms,  the  time  will 
be  ripe  for  the  agreed  formulation  by  the 
leading  powers  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  sort  above  summarlzeU  and  its  submis- 
sion to  all  the  other  nations.  And.  once 
submitted  after  the  Inevitably  long  discus- 
sions, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  plan  will  have  been  adopted  and  be  In 
operation  within  a  few  years  thereafter,  say. 
by  1971. 

I  venture  this  Judgment  because  by  1966- 
67  the  frightful  consequences  of  all-out  nu- 
clear war  should  have  become  so  apparent  to 
all  that  the  necessary  pressures  for  action 
will  probably  have  developed.  I  believe.  In 
short,  that  considering  the  speed  with  which 
the  technology  of  destruction  Is  developing 
in  1961.  5  more  years  of  progress  In  this  field 
should  be  enough  to  energize  the  human 
race  into  effective  action  for  Its  own  sur- 
vival. If  anything  can  do  so. 

Concerning  the  supply  of  nuclear  bombs 
and  missiles,  the  world's  stockpile,  which  is 
fairly  estimated  In  early  1961  as  having  an 
explosive  power  of  65  billion  tons  of  TNT. 
will  probably  have  increased  by  1966-67,  in 
the  absence  of  an  arms  truce,  to  at  least 
70  billion  tons,  or  about  23,000  times  the 
explosive  power  of  the  approximately  3 
million  tons  used  by  all  the  warring  powers 
In  all  theaters  In  World  War  II.  ThU  would 
provide  over  21  tons  for  each  of  the  esti- 
mated three  and  a  quarter  billion  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  in  1966  and  should  be 
enough  to  give  pause  to  even  the  most  bel- 
ligerent. 

As  to  the  equally  important  factor  of  ac- 
curacy, it  Is  probable  that,  with  6  years 
more  of  practice,  it  will  b«  possible  con- 
sistently to  land  5-megaton  ballistic  mis- 
siles within  half  a  mile  of  the  target  point 
even  at  ranges  of  7,000  miles — so  that  there 
would  almost  literally  be  no  point  on  earth 
which  could  not  be  reached  both  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  1966-67  also  both  East  and  West  should 
be  amply  supplied  with  nearly  Invulnerable 
means  of  delivery.  The  United  States,  as  we 
are  told  In  the  New  York  Times,  will  then 
have  464  long-range  nuclear  missiles  In  a 
fleet  of  29  Polaris  submarines  as  well  as  700 
to  760  fixed-site  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  most  of  them  emplaced  In  hardened 
silo  or  concrete  underground  sites.  All  these 
will  be  In  addition  to  great  fleets  of  bombers, 
each  capable  of  carrying  a  20-megaton  load 
of  bombs.  However,  since  two  can  play  at 
this  game,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  behind  In  the  race;  and  It 
Is  safe  to  assume  that,  while  the  bombing 
and  submarine  fleets  of  the  Eastern  allies 
may  be  much  Inferior  to  those  of  the  West, 
this  deficiency  will  be  offset  by  even  more 
land-based  missile  sites  scattered  through- 
out the  vast  land  mass  of  those  countries. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  prospects.  It  is 
Indeed  hard  to  believe  that  the  peoples  will 
remain  apathetic  beyond  the  1966-67  period 
If  they  can  ever  be  moved  at  all  to  an  ade- 
quate effort  to  save  themselves. 

This  Is  especially  so,  I  suggest,  because 
the  prospective  Increase  In  understanding  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  race  to  destroy  Itself 
will  probably  be  matched  during  the  1960"8 
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by  an  Increasing  comprehension  of  the  world 
institutions  necessary  to  prevent  that  de- 
struction. The  study  of  this  subject  al- 
ready In  progress  or  planned  should  develop 
In  many  lands  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  equipped  tc  formulate  and  admin- 
ister the  world  security  organization  when 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  action.  Our  salvation 
lies,  I  believe.  In  this  combination  of  In- 
creased concern  over  the  danger  with  In- 
creased understanding  of  the  means  whereby 
It  can  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  this  moderately  optimistic 
view,  a  skeptic  might  well  raise  the  question 
as  to  where  the  necessary  governmental 
leadership  is  to  come  from.  He  might  point 
out  that  during  the  whole  16  years  since 
World  War  II,  not  a  single  government  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  formulate  a  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  plan  for  peace,  and  might 
ask:  Why  is  there  uny  more  likelihood  that 
any  government  or  group  of  governments 
will  provide  the  necessary  leadership  during 
the    1960s? 

My  answer  Is  thft  the  situation  has  en- 
tirely changed  with  the  advent  of  ballistic 
missiles  and  their  constantly  Increasing 
power  and  accuracy,  and  that  under  the 
pressure  of  events  it  Is  almost  certain  that 
some  creative  governmental  leadership  must 
soon  emerge 

For  such  leadership,  one  thinks  of  four 
possible  sources:  the  Soviet  Union,  a  group 
of  neutral  or  uncommitted  nations,  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  the  United 
States 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  diffi- 
culty win  certainly  not  be  that  of  insuffi- 
cient zeal  For  I  think  it  clear  that  because 
of  Russia's  appalling  losses  In  war,  no  peo- 
ple or  government  in  the  world  is  more  anx- 
ious for  disarmament  and  peace.  In  World 
War  n  alone,  the  Soviet  Union's  loss  of  life 
was  not  less  than  16  million,  or  at  least  8 
percent  of  the  entire  i^opulatlon  This  loss, 
together  with  the  immense  losses  in  World 
War  I  and  In  the  1918-40  period,  have  engen- 
dered an  almost  desperate  desire  for  peace 
among  the  Russian  people — to  which  no  gov- 
ernment, however  authoritarian,  can  be  In- 
different There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  proposals 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Soviet  regime  will  continue  insistently  to 
press  proposals  of  this  sort. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  regime  has,  I  believe, 
rendered  a  great  service  in  stressing  the  ne- 
cessity for  total,  rather  than  partial,  dis- 
armament The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  does  not  seem  as  yet 
adequately  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  strong 
world  police  and  a  world  Judicial  system  as 
necessary  conditions  for  the  acceptance  of 
unlversaJ  and  complete  disarmament.  Be- 
yond this  the  practical  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  and  some  other  countries  have 
been  so  conditioned  to  suspect  and  fear  the 
Soviet  regime  that  any  proposal  from  that 
source,  regardless  of  its  merit,  is  under  a 
handicap  from  the  start  While  these  con- 
ditions may  change,  the  conclusion  early  in 
1961  must  be  that,  however  welcome  any 
constructive  Soviet  prop)osals,  there  are  se- 
rious doubts  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
can  provide  the  necessary  leadership  during 
the  next  few  years. 

As  to  the  second  possibility  of  leadership 
by  a  group  of  neutral  and  nonallned  na- 
tions (such  as  Switzerland,  Austria.  Tunisia. 
India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Mexico),  the  Idea 
is  both  logical  and  attractive  because  pro- 
{X)sals  from  such  a  source  would  avoid  the 
prejudice  Ukely  to  handicap  even  the  best 
plan  formulated  by  either  of  the  superpowers. 
With  this  In  mind,  a  persistent  effort  has 
already  been  made  to  induce  a  number  of 
eligible  neutrals  to  consult  together  on  a 
united  plan  for  world  disarmament  and 
world  development.     Despite  some  apparent 


timidity  and  overcaution  as  to  stepping  out 
into  the  world  arena  on  so  great  a  subject, 
this  possible  approach  Is  a  promising  one  If 
only  some  powerful  personality  in  ane  of 
those  nations  will  summon  sufficient  initia- 
tive and  energy. 

Still  more  promising  Is  possible  leadership 
by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
since  In  this  group  of  states  there  are  com- 
bined strong  motivation,  mature  political 
capacity,  and  Immense  prestige. 

Concerning  motivation,  the  United  King- 
dom, by  rea.son  of  extreme  vulnerability  in  a 
nuclear  war.  must  surely  have  the  sti-ongest 
possible  reasons  to  achieve  complete  dis- 
armament With  52  million  people  in  an 
area  of  less  than  one-thirtieth  that  of  the 
48  contiguous  States  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  a  population  density 
of  over  S.SO  persons  per  square  mile,  while 
lor  England  and  Wales  alone  the  deasity  is 
no  less  than  780  per  square  mile.  Femem- 
bering  that  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war  Britain 
would  certainly  be  a  prime  target  and  ojsen 
to  attack  by  bombing  planes  as  well  as  by 
missiles  launched  from  submarines  and 
from  sites  Inside  Russia,  it  would  seem  Im- 
possible to  prevent  almost  total  destruction 
in  Britain — no  matter  what  was  done  to 
Russia  at  the  same  time. 

In  the.se  circumstances,  it  seems  certain 
that  no  British  Government  can  fall  under 
Increasing  popular  pressure,  actively  to  In- 
terest Itself  in  the  achievement  of  universal 
and  complete  disarmament.  Indeed,  that 
lnt«-rest  has  already  been  shown  in  the  strik- 
ing pronouncement  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  on  March  17. 
1961,  which  declared  unequivocally  for  total 
worldwide  disarmament  and  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  substantial  and  adequately  armed 
International  military  force. 

Assuming  the  development  from  this 
foundation  of  a  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate British  plan,  it  would  doubtless  com- 
mand the  support  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  means  a  plan 
proposed  by  13  ivitions  on  5  conti- 
nents with  a  population  of  about  700  million. 
Certainly  this  combination  of  urgent  moti- 
vation with  great  experience  and  prestige, 
makes  the  British  Commonwealth  a  most 
promising  candidate  for  the  necessary  lead- 
ership. 

Concerning  possible  leadership  by  the 
United  States,  almost  everything,  it  would 
seem,  will  turn  upon  the  statesmanship,  or 
lack  of  it.  of  President  Kennedy.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  In  no  way  to  our  discredit 
that  we  in  the  United  States  simply  can- 
not have  the  same  Intense  aversion  to  mod- 
ern war  that  we  would  have  11  we  had  suf- 
fered In  the  same  way  as  Russia  and  the 
other  nations  which  bore  the  brunt  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  sufficient  concern  In  the  United  States 
over  the  passible  consequences  of  a  general 
nuclear  war  to  supply  the  President  with 
the  necessary  support  for  a  creative  and 
comprehensive  plan  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments mentioned  at  the  start  of  this  article 
Will  President  Kennedy,  with  the  advice  of 
John  J.  McCloy,  his  adviser  on  disarmament, 
decide  to  propose  a  great  and  really  adequate 
plan  for  total  disarmament  and  for  the 
necessary  institutions  to  make.  Interpret, 
and  enforce  world  law?  If  so,  his  Initiative 
would.  I  believe,  be  hailed  throughout  the 
world  and  would  constitute  the  break- 
through whereby  a  system  of  enforceable 
wprld  law  could  and  would  actually  be 
achieved.  As  of  this  writing,  the  omens  are 
obscure,  and  we  can  only  pray  that  the 
necessary  creativity  and  resolve  will  be 
granted  to  our  new  President 

The  more  one  reflects  on  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  world  order,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  there  certainly  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  radically  new  approach — an  approach 
which  will  once  for  all  recognize  the  neces- 


sity for  total,  rather  than  merely  partial, 
national  disarmament  and  also  for  the 
simultaneous  establishment  of  world  insti- 
tutions— legislative  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial— to  fulfill  the  same  functions  in  respect 
of  world  order  as  are  fulfilled  by  the  local 
legislature,  local  police,  and  local  courts  in 
any  orderly  community.  All  else  depends 
upon  the  general  acceptance  of  this  basic 
concept . 

On  this  basis  there  will  need  to  be  estab- 
lished, along  with  a  stage-by-stage  total  dis- 
armament plan  tinder  a  careful  Inspection 
system,  the  other  five  minimum  world  In- 
stltxitlons  essential  for  the  prevention  of 
war.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  list  them 
again  as  follows:  A  strong  world  police  force 
composed  of  individual  volunteers  and  care- 
fully safeguarded  against  possible  abuse  of 
power:  a  world  judicial.  quasi-Judicial,  and 
conciliation  system;  adequate  and  carefully 
balanced  world  legislative  and  executive 
agencies;  a  well-financed  world  development 
authority;  and  a  world  revenue  system  to 
insure  reliable  financial  support  for  the 
entire  structure  On  no  lesser  terms  can 
world  peace  be  assured,  any  more  than  do- 
mestic order  can  be  assured  without  sim- 
ilar local  and  national  institutions.  The 
sooner  the  peoples  and  governments  realize 
this  simple  truth,  the  sooner  will  genuine 
world  peace  be  realized. 

Indeed,  the  real  question,  in  my  view.  Is 
not  as  to  what  is  needed  but  rather  as  to 
how  and  when  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  world  can  be  led  to  formulate  and 
put  in  effect  the  revolutionary  plan  which 
will  alone  suffice. 

In  this  regard,  there  is  a  lair  analogy,  I 
believe,  between  the  world  situation  in  1961 
and  the  situation  of  a  seriously  ill  bvit  will- 
ful and  obstinate  man  who  holds  back  from 
the  necessary  treatment.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  world's  peace  problem,  his  trouble  is 
entirely  curable.  The  diagnosis  is  in  fact 
perfectly  clear.  The  patient  needs  a  rad- 
ical operation,  together  with  a  drastic  re- 
form in  his  old  habits.  And  yet,  because 
of  inertia  and  willfulness,  he  procrastinates 
and  withholds  his  consent.  What,  if  any- 
thing, can  change  his  mind  before  it  is  too 
late?  Usually  (so  the  surgeons  say)  only 
a  series  of  physical  and  psychological  shocks, 
combined  with  some  comprehension  by  the 
patient  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  and 
what  it  can  do  for  him.  will  induce  him  to 
authorize  it. 

As  I  see  it.  very  similar  influences  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  world.  It  may 
well  be  that  several  more  shocks  will  be 
necessary — another  Congo  or  two.  or  an- 
other Cuba,  or  even  another  Korea-like  war — 
In  order  further  to  demonstrate  the  risks 
of  the  arms  race  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  beyond  this  there 
must  be  a  much  better  understanding  by 
the  peoples  and  their  governments  of  what 
is  required  by  way  of  world  Institutions  in 
order  to  effect  a  cure  for  the  chronic  dan- 
gers 

In  surrunary:  I  suggest  that  what  the 
whole  question  comes  down  to  is  whether 
the  human  race  will  show  enough  Intelli- 
gence to  make  the  required  adjustment  to 
the  nuclear  age.  More  specifically,  the  issue 
in  1961  is  whether  our  human  society  is 
sufficiently  resourceful  to  formulate  and  ac- 
cept not  only  total  worldwide  national  dis- 
armament but  also  the  other  necessary  world 
institutions  which  must  go  with  it  in  order 
once  and   for   all   to  abolish  war. 

But  this  question  will  In  turn  depend.  I 
believe,  not  so  much  on  mankind  s  inherent 
capacity  or  Incapacity  to  adjust  to  the  new 
situation  but  rather  on  whether  a  sufficient 
educational  effort  is  made  concerning  the 
essentials  for  genuine  peace.  For  while  there 
is,  I  judge,  no  such  inherent  lack  of  ca- 
pacity as  to  prevent  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  win  not  be  solved  If  the  peoples  are   so 
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ignorant  and  consequently  so  apathetic  as 
lo  permit  the  cijntlnued  domination  of  tnlU- 
-^iry  and  old  style  diplomatic  t^anklng. 

The  fact  is  that  salvation  can  be  found 
only  in  a  truly  revolutionary  change  m  tradi- 
tional thought  as  to  the  me.ins  iuT  dealing 
«rh  international  disputes — a  change  where- 
by it  13  taken  for  granted  that  violence  or 
the  threat  of  it  has  become  obsolete.  And 
the  Icey  to  such  a  change  is.  I  believe,  a  con- 
tinued and  intensified  process  of  education 
whereby  many  more  people  In  many  coun- 
tries are  brought  to  realize  that  only  a  great 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  enforclble 
world  law  will  meet  '.he  sltuativ.n. 

Fortunately,  this  process  is  already  well 
underway  since,  although  governments  have 
been  generally  neglectful,  many  private  per- 
sons the  world  over  have  applied  their  minds 
to  this  problem  of  world  peace  and  there 
now  exist  carefully  drafted  detailed  plans 
which  can  be  utilized  for  the  formulation  of 
an  adequ  ite  plan.  Let  this  material  be  used 
by  those  in  authority  and  the  task  will  ap- 
pear lers  formidable  to  officials  who  often 
seem  to  approach  the  problem  as  Lf  It  were 
an  unexplored  f.eld 

Some  of  this  needed  education  will,  as  I 
have  said,  doubtless  come  from  some  new 
and  disturbing  experiences.  And  thus, 
through  a  combination  of  experience  and 
mental  efTort.  we  can  find  the  way  to  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  the  necessary 
plan. 

B\-en  so.  the  issue  will  be  a  close  one.  since 
the  forces  of  habit  and  tradition  are  strong. 
and  to  break  out  of  these  chains  will  not 
be  eapy.  As  Arnold  Toynbee  haa  put  It: 
•'We  shall  have  ,^  hard  struggle  with  ourselves 
to  save  ourselves  from  oiu-selves." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  various  adverse  and 
favorable  factors  are  weighed  against  each 
other,  my  considered  opinion  is  that  the 
favorable  factors  will,  subject  to  two  con- 
ditions, outweigh  the  adverse.  The  first 
condition  is  the  emergence  of  some  creative 
and  dynamic  governmental  leadership  The 
other  Is  a  sufficiently  Intelligent  and  per- 
sistent educational  effort  concerning  the 
gpecific  requirements  for  genuine  world 
peace.  With  these  conditions  fulfilled,  we 
can  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  new  world 
order  based  upon  universal  and  complete 
disarmament  and  enforclble  world  law 
within  10  to  15  years  Without  them  we  can 
expect,  and  perhaps  deserve,  nothing  better 
than  a  further  period  of  tension  and  frus- 
tration under  a  continual  risk  of  dire 
catastrophe. 


No  Victors.  Only  Victtms 

(By   Charles  O.  Porter) 

(Review    of    books    entitled     'Disarmament; 

The  Challenge  of  the  Nineteen  Sixties."  by 

James    P     Warburg;     and      The    Nation's 

Safety    and   Arms   Control.'    by    Arthur   T. 

Hadley ) 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Let  both  sides  for  the  first  time. 
formulate  serious  and  precise  proposals  for 
the  Inspection  and  control  of  arms.  •  •  '" 
Here  was  an  area  of  grave  neglect  and  un- 
precedented peril. 

Except  for  Harold  Stassen's  ill-starred  ef- 
forts, the  Elsenhower  adminl.stratlon  did 
noth.lng  substantial  to  advance  disarma- 
ment. Along  with  m.ost  Americans  and  per- 
sons in  other  Western  nations,  they  b'-lieved 
that  disarmam.ent  was  necessary,  and  fre- 
quently said  sc,  but  that  it  was  not  practical, 
which   usually   wasn't   said. 

At  the  10  nations  disarmament  talks  In 
Geneva  last  year,  for  example,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  bothered 
to  ask  for  or  to  submit  an  agenda  for  the 
conferences,  an  essential  procedure  If  you 
mean  business,  an  embarrassment  if  you 
don't. 


Late  last  summer  I  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  Herter  why,  when  we  were 
spending  *45  billion  annually  on  armaments, 
there  were  only  29  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  working  on  dlsarmam.  nt. 
"You  must  be  mistaken."  he  told  me  politely. 
"I  am  sure  that  there  are  at  least  40  " 

Under  the  direction  of  John  J.  McCoy. 
Presidential  adviser  on  disarmament,  and 
with  the  close  supervision  of  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Jerome  Wiesner.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  and  others,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  pledges. 

The  most  recent  U.S.  disarmament  pro- 
posal, presented  June  27  last  year,  while 
neither  precise  nor  serious  in  the  sense  that 
our  Government  expected  it  to  lead  to  a 
treaty,  did  reaffirm  the  United  States  com- 
mitment, which  had  been  previously  made 
by  us  and  all  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  International  control 
and  agreed  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  IS  not,  however,  as  yet  clear  whether  the 
Kennedy  administration's  evolving  policies 
are  aimed  directly  at  this  sort  of  disarma- 
ment or  at  what  is  known  as  arms  control, 
which  Is  a  mutually  agreed  deceleration  with 
limitations  so  as  to  make  war  possible  again. 
Two  excellent  books  have  appeared  that 
present  the  two  points  of  view.  They  are  also 
interesting  expositions  of  the  current  world 
arms  situation  and  how  it  evolved.  James 
P.  Warburg,  author  and  percipient  slates- 
man-at-large.  draws  on  27  years  of  study  and 
Involvement  In  public  affairs  In  writing  his 
22d  book.  "Disarmament:  The  Challenge  of 
the  Nineteen  Sixties."  Arthur  B.  Hadley.  an 
experienced  Journalist,  consulted  with  many 
top  Kennedy  advisers  In  the  course  of  writing 
■The  Nation's  Safety  and  Arms  Control." 

Both  books  ought  to  appeal  to  President 
Kennedy,  himself,  his  chief  advisers,  and 
every  American  concerned  with  day  after  to- 
morrow. This  is  still  a  world  of  hair-trigger 
and  massively  lethal  weapons,  endemic  cold 
war.  and  a  billion  people  awakening  from 
centuries  of  misery.  Warburg  and  Hadley 
agree  on  the  grim  immediacy  and  the  broad 
extent  of  our  common  peril.  Hadley  tells  of 
our  continuing  to  make  nuclear  warheads 
with  ever-Increasing  efficiency,  even  though 
we  now  possess  a  stockpile  with  the  total 
power  of  35  billion  tons  (kllomegatons)  of 
TNT  or  more  than  10  tons  for  every  person 
in  the  world. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be 
halted,  the  authors  agree.  They  also  agree 
that  the  greatest  danger  Is  from  war  by  acci- 
dent, a  danger  that  becomes  worse  every 
day.  They  agree  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
fault In  leadership  and  that  much  research 
needs  to  be  done  so  that  precise  plans  can  be 
devised.  "There  are  few  experts."  writes 
Hadley.  "there  is  no  doctrine,  no  history,  next 
to  no  research,  no  precedents." 

Both  refer  to  the  need  for  public  opinion 
^o  catch  up  with  the  facts  about  the  proxim- 
ity of  catastrophic  war  but  neither  of  them 
does  much  more  than  recognize  the  problem. 
Warburg  declares  that  we  cant  strengthen 
world  organization  without  atUlnlng  a 
worldwide  consensus  that  war  Is  useless  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

Hadley  •writes.  "Diplomacy,  research,  weap- 
on analysis,  political  attitudes,  and  Presi- 
dential decisions  must  all  be  blended  success- 
fully together."  A  formula  Is  more  than  a 
list  of  ingredients.  Both  authors  could  have 
said  more  about  how  people  are  to  be  In- 
formed of  their  plight,  Its  urgencies  and 
alternatives. 

Hadley  is  right  when  he  says,  "The  resist- 
ance t':>ward  developing  the  A-bomb  or  ap- 
propriating money  for  foreign  aid  was  as 
nothing    to    the    resistance    and    suspicions 


toward  arms  control. '  And  even  more  so, 
I  add  regretfully,  toward  disarmament.  To 
win  approval  of  any  disarmament  or  arms 
control  treaty  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Presl- 
d«nt  must  mobilize  every  resource — churches, 
labor  unions,  service  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
schools,  colleges,  everything,  as  was  done  In 
1945  to  assure  our  participation  In  the  United 
Nations. 

The  arms-control  school,  according  to  War- 
burg's analysis,  believes  that  human  nature 
makes  war  inevitable,  but  ttiat  It  can  be  lim- 
ited In  scope  and  the  natvire  of  the  weap- 
ons employed.  The  disarmament  school  de- 
nies that  war  In  a  thermonuclear  age  can 
be  limited  or  conUoUed  and  asserts  that 
abolishment  of  war  can  only  be  done  through 
universal  disarmament  and  adequately  en- 
forced world  law. 

Warburg  writes  that  "not  even  the  most 
powerful  nation-state  can  any  longer  pro- 
tect the  lives,  let  alone  the  welfwe  of  iU 
people." 

"Our  vulnerable  nuclear  weapons  and  our 
lack  of  conventional  forces  to  fight  limited 
wars  create  an  unstable  situation."  Hadley 
says,  "Once  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  gained  a  more  secure  deterrent  and  the 
U.S.  capacity  for  nonnuclear  answers  is  more 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviets,  the  out- 
look for  fruitful  negotiations  on  arms  con- 
trol will  be  far  brighter." 

Warburg  accepts  arms  control  as  a  step 
toward  disarmament,  but  as  an  end  in  Itself 
he  rejects  It.  He  points  out  that  the  elusive 
and  fragile  power  equilibrium  could  instant- 
ly be  destroyed  if  one  state  switched  its 
allegiance. 

Hadley  himself  concedes  another  appar- 
ently fatal  flaw  in  arms  control  when  he 
admits  that  the  "stable  end  point"  sought 
by  arms  control  will  hold  up  "at  least 
briefly"  That  Is  too  modest  a  goal  for  a 
national  security  policy.  The  stability  is 
unstable.  Technological  change,  the  hall- 
mark of  our  age.  would  alter  any  balance. 

Even  if  both  sides  of  the  cold  war  honestly 
tried  to  shape  their  military  policies  to  reach 
stability  Instead  of  superiority,  and  concen- 
trated on  making  their  nuclear  weapons  se- 
cure through  concealment,  mobility,  and 
hardening,  and  ftuther,  if  the  United  States 
did  develop  a  capacity  to  fight  nonnuclear 
brush-fire  wars,  the  question  persists:  How 
stable  is  an  arms  race  where  the  contestants 
agree  to  tie  one  hand  and  one  foot? 

Not  very  stable.  Id  say.  Billions  of  dollars 
and  rubles  would  continue  to  potir  Into  arms 
research  and  development.  Other  means  to 
assure  victory  In  nonnuclear  skirmishes 
would  be  sought.  War  is  intrinsically  ex- 
treme   and    defies   limitations. 

At  bottom,  arms  control.  In  Warburg's 
view.  Is  a  theory  created  by  wistful  men  who 
can't  accept  that  war  Is  obsolete  but  who 
do  recognize  that  In  war's  modern  form  there 
can  be  no  victors,  only  victims;  and  who. 
not  without  reason,  question  man's  ability 
to  settle  disputes  among  nations  Judicially 
through  a  supranational  organization. 

Both  disarmament  and  arms  control  entail 
risks  far  less  serious  than  the  risks  we  are 
taking  right  now  In  the  arms  race,  but  dis- 
armament— of  the  sort  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready committed — offers  the  prospect  of  real 
peace,  not  merely  a  momentary  stalemate  in 
a  world  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Hadley  properly  designates  one  of  the  risks 
of  disarmament  when  he  harks  back  tx3  the 
Roman  praetorian  guard  that  made  and 
broke  emperors  at  will.  The  monumental 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law.'  by  Oren- 
vllle  Clark  and  Louis  Sohn.  is  listed  in  Had- 
ley's  useful  bibliography  and  constitutes  the 
best  answer  with  respect  to  the  erection  of 
all  possible  safeguards.  Warburg's  book 
neatly  sums  up  the  Clark  and  Sohn  proposals. 
Arms  control,  says  Hadley.  seeks  only  to 
change  a  country's  military  policy  to  reduce 
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the  likelihood  and  violence  of  war  Warburg 
believes  Uiat  such  a  policy  can  at  beii 
achieve  a  breathing  space  Warburg  sets 
forth  in  the  following  word.s  nn  unpalatable. 
almost  IndigPstibU  .'act  which  Hridley  'and 
many  others)  neglect  to  con.slder  '  .So  long 
as  any  fully  sovereign  national  goveriiments 
po-'isess  any  of  the  weapons  of  the  atomic 
age.  and  so  long  as  governments  retain 
'sovereign  right'  to  use  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy,  the  survival  of  clvlliaatlon 
will  be  threatened." 

There  are  only  two  roads,  not  three 
Disarmament  Is  a  rough  road,  all  uphill,  but 
It  leads  to  genuine  peace.  The  arms  race 
travels  at  giddy  speed  on  a  smooth,  downhill 
road  leading  to  and  over  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  Arms  control  isn't  a  road  at  all  but 
a  short,  confusing  detour  that  leads  back  to 
the  other  roads. 

Books  like  these  by  Warburg  and  Hadley 
can  help  our  leaders  formulate  the  serious 
and  precise  proposals  for  directing  the  world 
to  the  right  road  before  our  luck  runs  out. 


pectatlons,  to  help  meet  the  Irrepressible 
demand  f  )r  social  reform  in  the  emerging 
nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America." 


WEI-FARK  EXPEI^TS  NEEDED 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16  it  wa-s  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
the  Nalional  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare, which  was  meeting  in  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minnesota. 

In  my  address  to  the  conference,  I 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  welfare 
e.xperts  to  work  overseas  in  our  Embas- 
sies and  in  our  foreign  aid  protTam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  about  these  remarks  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StNATOH    HcMPHUrT    CALLS    rOR    WFLTAar    Ex- 

PKKTs  To  Work  With  Amebican  Embassies 

Over  .SEAS 

Minneapolis,  May  16 — Senator  Hubert  H. 
Ht'iiJPHR.EY,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  tonight 
called  f')r  assignment  of  welfare  experts  to 
work  overseas  in  American  Embassies  and  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

"Social  reform  and  human  welfare  are  Just 
as  Important  as  economic  propress  In  newly 
developing  nations.'  Himphriy  diclared  at 
the  National  Conference  on   Social   Welfare. 

"I  want  to  see  vigorous  American  partici- 
pation in  international  welfare  activities, 
■IjMrlLed  by  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"Instead  of  relying  on  military  missions 
and  diplomatic  missions  to  fight  a  cold  war. 
we  should  step  up  ovir  mercy  missions,  our 
war  against  illiteracy,  poverty,  disease,  and 
bunger. 

"We  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  help 
nations  struggling  for  economic  progress  and 
social  reform — not  because  we  are  fighting  a 
cold  war  against  communism,  but  because 
we  are  fighting  a  noble  war  for  the  progress 
of  all  mankind. 

"Our  foreign  policy  will  be  more  effective 
with  welfare  attaches  serving  overseas — Just 
as  we  have  labor  attaches,  oommerclal  at- 
taches, and  agricultural  attaches — Interpret- 
ing American  welfare  policies  and  advising 
American  ofUcials  on  the  significance  of  wel- 
fare   problems   in   foreign    countries." 

Humphrey,  assistant  Senate  majority 
leader,  also  urged  expansion  of  community 
development  assistance  within  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration. 

"By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  only 
13  welfare  experts  overseas  In  7  different 
countries.  We  should  expand  this  program 
to  help  guide   the  revolution  of   rising  ex- 


PEACE    CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  continuing 
support  \^hich  various  voluntary  and 
religious  organizations  are  pivlnR  to 
President  Kennedy's  program  for  a  Peace 
Corps. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  it  is  reported  that  the  St.  Paul. 
Minn  ,  presbytery  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  had  asked  the  cl^urch  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Peace  Corps 
plan. 

It  is  this  kind  of  public  support  that 
is  demonstrating  the  validity  and  the 
significance  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  an 
expression  of  American  humanism  and 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  peoples 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  article  entitled 
"Presbytery  Asks  Peace  Corps  Support." 
appearing  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  of 
FYlday.  May  19,  1961.  together  with  an 
article  from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  of  May  21,  1961.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows ; 
I  From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  May   19.  1961] 

Peesbytert  Asks  Peace  Corps  Sutvoht 
( By  WiUmar  Thorkelson ) 

BuFiALO,  NT. — The  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  pres- 
bytery of  the  United  Presbjrterlan  Church 
has  asked  the  denomination  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps 
plan. 

The  Peace  Corps,  it  said  in  resolution  sent 
to  the  church's  general  assembly  here,  can 
become  a  powerful  weapon  against  war  and 
human  misery. 

The  presbytery  called  on  the  assembly  to 
urge  Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
Implement  and  make  effective  the  Peace 
Corps. 

It  also  asked  the  church  to  participate 
In  and  strengthen  the  Peace  Corpw  and  to 
call  attention  of  church  members  to  possible 
opportunities  for  Christian  ser\'ice  In  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Action  on  the  overture  is  not  expected  un- 
til toward  the  end  of  the  8-day  assembly 
next  week. 

It  also  was  announced  here  that  the 
some  800  church  youth  will  work  In  44 
countries  this  summer  In  a  kind  of  church- 
sfxjnsored  "peace  corps." 

Among  the  projects  which  will  engage  the 
volunteers  from  Presbyterian  and  other 
Protestant  chvirches  will  t>e  building  a  re- 
habilitation center  for  narcotic  addicts  In 
Hong  Kong;  a  maternity  clinic  ward  In 
Thailand;  a  children's  library  In  Kenya;  and 
a  youth  camp  chap>el  In  the  Transvaal. 

In  most  cases,  the  youth  will  pay  their 
own  travel  and  maintenance  overseas. 


I  Prom    the  Minneapolis   Sunday   Tribune, 
May  21,  1961] 

Peace   Corps   Foes   Can't  Slow    Its 
Pkeparations 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Washington. — President  Kennedy's  cele- 
brated Peace  Corps  is  still  under  a  full  head 
of  steam  despite  cracklings  of  alarm  from 
some  of  its  foes. 

After  a  recent  lull,  applications  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  rolling  in  at   the  rate 


of  more  than  100  a  day,  with  cxp>ectations 
that  the  total  will  hit  10.000  by  June. 

The  Prefcident  s  brother-in-law.  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver,  expects  to  announce  three 
more  Peace  Corps  projects  in  the  near  f''ature 
to  add  to  the  assignments  already  announced 
for  Colombia  ^  roadbuilding  and  Tangan- 
yika ^sur^  eying  - 

The  new  projects  are  slated  for  the  Phil- 
ippines (teaching  of  English)  and  Africa, 
perhaps  m  Ghana  and   Nigeria. 

First  Peace  Corps  examinations  will  be 
held  In  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  May 
and  June. 

Minnesota  towns  in  which  exams  will  be 
given,  all  at  post  offices  are  Fergus  Falls. 
Rochester.  St.  Cloud.  Virginia.  Bemidji.  and 
Minneapolis. 

Selection  of  the  first  volunteers .  28  lor 
Tanganyika  and  64  for  Colombia,  are  .s'.ated 
to  be  made  by  mid-June  with  summer  train- 
ing courses  at  Rutgers  and  another  univer- 
sity. Selections  for  other  projects  probably 
will  be  made  before  July. 

A  site  for  a  training  center  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  selected,  and  training  there,  mixi- 
eled  on  a  British  system  is  expected  to  get 
underway  by  Septemt>er, 

With  some  8.000  applications  In  now.  a  pat- 
tern of  Peace  Corps  enthusiasts  Is  beginning 
to  emerge.  About  a  third  of  them  are  in  the 
22-24-year  age  bracket  Far  more  than  a 
majority  have  university  training  Most  of 
the  applicants  list  vocational  skiUs  and 
ability  to  work  at  a  trade  with  tiieir  liands. 

William  Haddad,  an  assistant  at  Peace 
Corps  headquarters,  ran  through  a  single 
day's  applications — 231— and  made  some  in- 
teresting findings.     Among  them: 

The  percentage  of  obvious  screwballs  was 
low,  5  percent  or  less. 

About  80  percent  appeared  to  have  the 
mixture  of  educational,  physical,  and  voca- 
tional skills  for  which  the  Peace  Corjjs  is 
searching — assuming  the  questionnaires  had 
been  answered  honestly 

A  number  o'  men  making  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  applied  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  applicants  are  making  upward 
of  »6  OOO  a  year 

A  56-year-old  professor  of  surveying  at  a 
large  eastern  university  offered  to  work  at 
the  Peace  Corps  scale  (suliflstence  abroad 
and  $75  a  month  to  be  banked  pending  re- 
turn after  2  years  i  even  though  his  daugh- 
ter was  In  college.  He  propvosed  to  use  his 
savings   to   finance   her   education 

A  husband-and-wife  team  from  Chicago 
applied.  He  had  Just  completed  his  in- 
ternship as  a  doctor  and  she  Is  a  nurse. 
He  had  been  a  Jet  pilot,  had  put  himself 
through  college  working  at  Jotw  from  bar- 
tending to  common  labor. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  day's  applicants 
had  either  graduated  from  college  or  were 
about  to  graduate. 

The  Peace  Corps  staff  in  Washington  has 
now  built  up  to  130  persons,  admittedly 
large  for  a  pilot  program  that  envisions 
only  about  500  to  1.000  Americans  being  sent 
out  the  first  year. 

Staffers  contend,  however,  that  no  more 
personnel  ■will  be  needed  to  handle  the  big 
permanent  Peace  Corps  of  some  10.000  work- 
ing volunteers,  financed  with  a  $40  million 
annual  appropriation,  the  proposal  now 
before  Congress. 


JOBLESS  YOUTH  \TE\VED  AS 
SOCIAL  DYNAMITE 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Dr.  James  B.  Conant.  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  .n 
an  address  before  the  Conference  on 
Unemployed  Out-of -School  Youth, 
warned  that  the  growing  unemployment 
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among  the  youth  of  our  large  cities  can 
have  most  ,  .ave  repercussions.  This 
illustrious  educator  noted  that  the  jobless 
rate  among  such  youths  has  reached  the 
shocking  figure  of  20  percent — four  times 
greater  than  the  jobless  rate  for  all 
workers. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
alarming  unemplovment  rate  of  Amer- 
ican youth  is  not  a  passing  problem  It 
will  not  simply  vanish  into  thm  air. 
This  problem  will  be  solved  only  if  we 
direct  our  earnest  attention  to  it  and 
come  up  with  concrete  proiirams  to  aid 
these  youths  m  obtaining  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

This  IS  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
offered  legislation  to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  be  made  up  of 
young  men  to  work  in  our  Federal  and 
State  parks  and  forests.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  proposal  will  have  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  Congress  and  that 
it  will  be  enacted  into  law  and  gotten 
underway  before  we  adjourn 

I  predict  that  unless  we  face  up  to  the 
growing  problem  of  jobless  youths  and  do 
something  about  it.  we  will  reap  a  bitter 
harvest. 

I  ask  consent  that  an  article  from  last 
evening's  Washington  Star  on  Dr.  Con- 
anfs  address  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beiiii;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNANT  Views  Jobless  Toxtth  As  "Dynamite" 
I  By  Harvey  Clew) 
Dr  James  B.  Conant  said  today  that  un- 
employment among  the  youth  of  our  large 
cities  IS  ■social  dynamite"  and  may  require 
a  Federal  program  of  public  works  to  allevi- 
ate  it. 

The  noted  educator  told  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  on  Unemployed  Out- 
of-School  Youth  that  the  Jobless  rate  among 
such  youths  has  reached  about  20  percent. 
He  characterized  this  as  an  explosive  situa- 
tion.    It  Is  social  dynamite." 

"Unless  local  management  and  labor  take 
up  the  challenge  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  public 
works  programs  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  youths  16  to  21  In 
the  large  cities."  he  said 

An  assurance  of  early  Government  action 
In  the  youth  employment  field  was  given  the 
conference  by  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg,  one 
of  three  Cabinet  members  to  address  the 
group. 

MESSAGE     TO     CONGRESS 

Mr  Goldberg  said  President  Kennedy  will 
send  a  message  to  Congress  tomorrow  con- 
taining proposals  for  increasing  employment 
opportunities  for  youths.  He  did  not  specify 
the  message's  contents,  but  indicated  it  may 
Include  something  on  Job  training  as  we'l 
as  "some  kind  of  program  that  links  the 
energy  and  presently  wasted  manpower  of 
unemployed  young  men  with  the  needs  In 
our  natural  resources  and  conservation 
pr'.'itrams  " 

Other   areas   suitable    for   Government   ac- 
tion,   he   said,    are    better    law    enforcement, 
better  Job  placement  programs  and  "a  step- 
ping up  of  the  drive  on  prejudicial  hiring  and 
membership  policies  In  business  and  labor  " 
Mr     Goldberg.    Attorney    General    Robert 
Kennedy  and  Welfare  Secretary  Rlblcoff  are 
members   of    the    newly    formed    President's 
C   mmlttee    on    Juvenile    Delinquency    and 
Youth  Crime     The  latter  two  were  scheduled 
to    address    the    conference    this    afternoon. 
Vice   President  Johnson  will  speak  tonight. 


Dr.  Conant.  president  emeritus  of  H.trvard 
University  who  Is  now  studying  American 
high  schools  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
is  chairman  of  the  youth  conference  and  Its 
keynote  speaker 

AIMS    TO    INCREASE    JOBS 

Some  400  educators,  social  workers  and 
labor  specialists  axe  attending  the  3-day 
meeting  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  An 
outgrowth  of  the  1960  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  Its  aim  Is 
to  develop  ways  to  Increase  employment 
among  urban  youth  who  have  left  school. 

In  his  keynote  address.  Dr  Conant  said 
unemployment  among  youths  under  20  Is 
four  times  greater  than  the  rate  for  all  work- 
ers He  said  this  has  serious  Implications 
for  the  Nation's  crime  rate,  the  economy 
and  the  fight  against  communism. 

He  blamed  the  situation  upon  a  variety 
of  factors,  but  singled  out  the  existence  of 
large  urban  slums  and  discrimination  against 
minority  groups  as  the  largest  contributors. 

"What  was  especially  shocking  to  me  in 
my  visits  to  the  large  cities  in  the  last 
school  year  was  the  discovery  that  the  em- 
ployment of  youth  Is  literally  nobody's  af- 
fair. '  he  continued.  "No  single  agency  In 
any  of  the  cities  has  the  data  as  to  the  un- 
employment picture  In  that  city." 

Dr.  Conants  warning  was  supported  by  an- 
other speaker,  Ewan  Clague.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  who  said  that  this  decade  would  see 
45  million  youths  reaching  the  age  group 
16-20, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  it  quite  clear  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  curb  unemployment 
among  our  young  people,  there  will  be 
in  this  country  a  wave  of  juvenile  crime 
that  will  get  completely  out  of  hand. 
Healthy,  restless  young  people  cannot  be 
left  without  anything  to  do.  I  think  it 
is  a  rotten  shame  that  America  can 
spend  money  for  everything  else  except 
to  take  care  of  its  young  people. 

We  passed  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill,  which  will  be  of  help  to  those  who 
are  in  school.  But  what  about  those  who 
drop  out  of  school?  What  about  the 
young  men  and  women  of  17,  18.  and 
over?  What  about  the  19-,  20-.  and  21- 
year-olds  who  are  without  jobs^  Twenty 
percent  of  them  are  without  jobs.  Yet 
our  parks  and  roads  are  eroded  from 
lack  of  attention. 

Do  not  tell  me.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  of  America  cannot  afford 
to  do  this.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  for  additional  funds  to 
strengthen  the  national  security.  The 
first  place  to  strengthen  it  is  where  the 
future  brainpower  and  the  manpower 
are,  namely,  among  our  young  people. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  bestir  ourselves 
and  do  something  about  the  problem. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  today,  I  intend 
to  press  relentlessly  for  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  it 
on  my  conscience  that  we  who  live  in 
Washington.  DC,  in  the  comfortable 
surroundings  of  this  Capital  City,  ignore 
the  plight  of  young  men  and  women  and 
stand  with  a  kind  of  piety,  which  is  all 
too  often  a  part  of  the  public  profile,  to 
indicate  a  sense  of  horror  and  shame 
upon  juvenile  crime. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  in  this  city 
tell  us  of  the  increasing  tide  of  juvenile 
crime.  Of  course  there  will  be  juvenile 
crime.    What  are  these  young  people  to 


do?  There  is  no  longer  wood  to  be  put 
in  the  woodboxes,  or  kindling,  as  our 
grandfathers  or  even  our  fathers  had  the 
privilege  to  do.  There  are  very  few 
chores  to  be  done  around  the  average 
home,  with  all  the  automation  we  have. 
I  suggest  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  these  young  men  and  women  op- 
portunities to  do  gainful  work  for  their 
country,  for  their  communities,  and  for 
their  homes.  I  predict  that  unless  we 
face  up  to  this  growing  problem  of  job- 
less young  people  and  do  something 
about  it.  we  shall  reap  a  bitter  harvest. 
I  can  almost  hear  some  of  the  self- 
appointed  judges  of  humanity  saying. 
"Look  at  those  young  people;  aren't 
they  awful?" 

The  young  people  are  perfectly  okay. 
The  awful  ones  are  the  adults,  who,  I 
say,  are  awfully  weak  in  coming  up  with 
programs  to  help  the  young  people, 
awfully  timid,  and  I  add.  awfully  stingy 
in  doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
I  noticed  in  the  local  newspapers  that 
there  was  some  talk  about  putting  up 
a  youth  center  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  hope  we  will  do  so.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  Nation's  Capital?  Young  peo- 
ple by  the  thousands  come  to  this  city. 
There  are  inadequate  places  for  them  to 
sleep,  inadequate  places  for  them  to  eat, 
inadequate  places  for  them  to  join  to- 
gether in  fellowship  and  wholesome 
recreation. 

This  is  the  leading  capital  of  the 
world,  which  can  pwint  with  pride  to  a 
Pentagon  Building  filled  with  officers; 
which  can  point  with  pride  to  monu- 
ments to  the  dead,  great  heroes  that  they 
are;  which  can  point  with  pride  to  Gov- 
ernment buildings;  and  which  can  point 
with  shame  to  disgraceful  slums;  but 
there  is  not  a  single  youth  center  in  the 
whole  city  for  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  p>eople  who  come  to  this 
city.  Indeed,  we  need  a  youth  center. 
We  need  one  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  ever  growing  tide  of  young  people 
who  come  from  the  50  States  of  the  Un- 
ion and  from  many  foreign  countries. 
We  need  a  center  where  these  young  peo- 
ple can  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  city, 
where  they  can  receive  an  orientation 
about  the  Capital  City,  where  they  can  be 
advised  as  tourists,  so  to  speak.  These 
fine  young  p>eople  would  like  to  see  the 
Capital  of  our  great  Republic, 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  derelict  in  Its  duty  by  not  doing 
something  about  it.  I  add,  the  whole 
Government  is  derelict.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  took  note  of  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
People  do  travel.  This  is  not  a  horse 
and  buggy  age.  This  is  the  age  of  air- 
planes. This  is  the  age  of  rockets.  This 
is  the  age  of  the  express  highway.  This 
is  the  age  of  movement  and  travel. 

Thank  goodness,  the  Congress  passed 
a  bill  to  take  care  of  some  tourists.  We 
hope  to  get  tourists  to  come  to  the  United 
States  from  overseas.  The  bill  has  been 
passed,  at  long  last,  about  20  years  late. 
I  think  we  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  someone  might  wish  to  visit 
our  country,  instead  of  all  of  our  people 
running  all  over  the  world  visiting  other 
people  in  other  countries. 


We  have  the  greatest  country  on  earth, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  At  long  last  we  are  going  to  es- 
tablish a  travel  agency,  I  suggest  that 
we  staff  that  travel  agency  with  people 
who  can  tell  those  who  visit  what  there 
is  to  see  in  America.  I  hope  we  can  give 
them  some  indication  of  what  to  see.  and 
that  we  will  have  people  on  the  staff  who 
will  speak  the  languages  of  the  visitors. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  have 
gone  to  Union  Station  to  see  the  situation 
there.  If  one  were  a  foreigner  in  Union 
Station,  how  would  one  ever  find  out  how 
to  get  to  the  center  of  the  city,  if  one 
could  not  speak  English?  We  provide 
little  or  no  services.  One  would  think 
this  city  was  Podunkville,  rather  than 
the  greatest  Capital  City  In  the  world. 

Apparently  eveiybodv  is  supjxjsed  to 
do  as  we  do,  speak  as  we  speak,  and 
have  available  a  road  map  of  every  street 
in  Washington.  I^en  if  one  had  a  road 
map,  one  would  need  a  "seeing-eye  dog" 
to  find  his  way  around  some  of  these 
circles  which  make  up  the  traffic  pattern 
In  Washington,  DC. 

The  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world — 
and  Washington.  D.C,  could  be  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world — should  pro- 
vide jobs  for  oui  young  people.  We 
should  stop  complaining  about  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  delinquency. 

Rev.  Franklin  .lackson.  one  of  the 
great  ministers  in  this  community. 
pointed  out  an  imp>ortant  fact  the  other 
day  when  he  said  that  E>eople  were  crit- 
ical of  the  number  of  delinquents  among 
the  so-called  color-i'd  people,  among  the 
Negro  students.  He  said,  "Very  little  is 
done  to  combat  this  rate  of  delinquency 
In  terms  of  opportunity." 

I  add  that  delinquency  is  not  related 
particularly  to  race,  to  creed,  or  to  na- 
tional origin;  it  is  related  to  social  con- 
ditions. Let  us  clean  up  Washington, 
D.C,  Let  us  clean  up  the  other  great 
cities  which  have  delinquency.  Let  us 
build  in  this  great  city  of  Washington, 
D.C,  a  youth  center  for  the  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
visit  this  great  Capital  City.  Let  us, 
above  all,  strengthen  the  tourist  center 
we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  .shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  a  moment.  I  did  not  intend 
to  get  quite  so  wound  up  on  this  par- 
ticular item,  but  a^  a  father  of  a  daugh- 
ter and  three  sons  I  am  still  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  young  f>eople  have  a 
great  place  in  America.  Some  of  us  in 
the  Congress  seem  to  forget  that.  We 
get  within  these  walls,  sealed  off  from 
the  community,  and  think  that  the  only 
problem  in  the  world  is  getting  a  man 
to  the  moon  and  btxk.  or  possibly  creat- 
ing some  fantastic  new  instrument  of 
destruction.  I  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  get  a  man  to  the  moon  and  back  is 
to  have  young  people  with  commonsense 
who  can  tell  us  how  to  get  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  back,  who  will  not  be  delin- 
quents. 

We  should  not  have  juveniles  in  ju- 
venile homes,  in  reformatories,  or  in 
jail.  We  should  have  these  young  men 
and  women  In  schools,  working  on  jobs, 
in  wholesome  communities.  That  is  the 
burden  of  my  argument. 


THE  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  AID 
FROGR.^M 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  on 
another  subject  I  should  like  to  comment 
publicly,  as  I  have  privattly  this  after- 
noon to  a  number  of  newspapermen,  ui 
regard  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  big  foreign  aid  bill.  It  will 
provide  $413  billion.  The  President  has 
requested  $4 '2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  outlines  of  the  bill  indicate  there 
will  be  larger  requests  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  have  in  the  past,  under 
previous  administrations,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  support  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  that  money  is 
not  all  we  need.  I  support  the  long-term 
financing  which  the  President  has  iisked. 
When  the  President  was  a  Senator  he 
voted  for  that  in  this  body.  I  voted  with 
him,  as  a  United  States  Senator.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  the  program  o.f  for- 
eign aid  on  a  long-term  basis.  I  submit 
that  a  year-by-year  program  is  wasteful, 
leads  to  little  or  no  planning,  and  re- 
sults in  mismanagement  and  the 
wasteful  use  of  public  funds. 

I  shall  do  my  best,  as  a  Senator  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  see  to  it 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  put.  on  a 
continuing,  long-term  basis,  rather  than 
operated  as  a  year-by-year,  hypodermic, 
prophylactic  treatment  which  cures 
nothing.  We  have  had  enough  exam- 
ples of  that  type  of  program. 

Having  said  that.  Mr,  President.  I 
say  that  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  President's  foreign  aid  program  is 
not  the  $1,750  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  economic  aid.  It  is  not 
$1,880  million  for  military  assistance.  It 
is  not  even  the  $900  million  borrowing 
authority  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Those  are  important  features. 
They  add  up  to  $4)2  bilhon  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important  fea- 
ture is  the  reorganization  of  the  foreign 
aid  agency  with  a  director  who  is  com- 
petent, able,  trained,  and  experienced, 
such  as  Mr.  Labouisse,  who  will  be  the 
director,  within  the  confines  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Labouisse  will 
be  a  director  not  only  with  authority 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  State  but 
also  with  direct  access  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  reorganization  of  the  foreign  aid 
establishment  is  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  congressional  support  for  for- 
eign aid.  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  administration,  that  we 
want  that  reorganization  not  merely  to 
be  on  top  but  all  the  way  down.  I  want 
to  know  what  kind  of  people  will  head  up 
these  missions. 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
fij-mation  of  ambassadors.  But  an  am- 
bassador in  many  coim tries  has  less  au- 
thority than  does  the  chief  of  mission 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Under  this 
foreign  aid  program  there  will  be  an  ad- 


ministrator in  each  country  who  wiU 
liave  complete  authority  over  all  of  our 
foreign  operations  in  that  country.  He 
will  have  as  much  or  more  prestige  and 
authority  than  the  U.S.  ambassador.  Of 
cour.'sc.  he  will  report  to  the  ambassador, 
but  he  will  be.  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory, 
the  economic  administrator,  coordinator, 
and  top  man  for  American  economic  and 
foreign  aid  assistance  in  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

If  such  be  the  case,  I  think  we  need 
the  best  talent  that  we  can  find.  We  do 
not  need  people  who  somehow  or  other 
have  failed  in  this  country  and  are  then 
sent  to  another  country-.  Wc  do  not  need 
people  who  have  proven  themselves  not 
to  be  too  effective  in  this  area,  so  they 
are  assigned  to  another  area. 

I  submit  that  if  our  country'  is  to  be 
asked  to  pay  a  bill  of  over  $4  billion  in 
foreign  aid  this  coming  year,  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  best  administrators 
that  the  country  can  supply.  I  am  for 
paying  them  good  money  if  they  are 
good  administrators,  and  I  am  for  firing 
those  who  are  no  good.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  merely  move  them  from 
one  position  to  another.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  someone.  I 
think  it  would  be  revealing  to  dis- 
miss some  who  have  proven  their 
incompetence. 

It  will  be  veiT  difficult  to  get  through 
Congress  the  proposed  $4*2  billion  pro- 
gram, I  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  it  through  without  some  cuts.  But 
whatever  foreign  aid  program  goes 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  have  to  be  administered 
in  a  frugal,  prudent,  and  imaginative 
way.  I  want  to  see  a  foreign  aid  admin- 
istration that  is  filled  with  its  mission 
for  cooperative  assistance  to  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  want  to  see 
foreign  aid  administrators  who  will  see 
to  it  that  foreign  aid  results  in  social, 
economic,  and  political  reform  I  want 
to  see  foreign  aid  administrators  who 
will  be  able  to  say.  "No.  we  think  the 
project  is  unworthy  or  should  not  be 
undertaken." 

I  wish  to  see  foreign  aid  mission  chiefs 
who  understand  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  working.  I  wish 
to  see  chiefs  who  dc  not  live  in  American 
ghettoes.  where  all  the  Americans  gath- 
er to  play  bridge  and  pinochle,  and  where 
all  the  Americans  get  together  so  they 
can  eat  the  same  kind  of  food.  I  want  to 
see  a  foreign  aid  program  through  which 
we  can  learn  to  know  the  people  of  the 
countries  that  we  seek  to  help. 

I  am  a  tested  friend  of  foreign  aid.  I 
have  voted  for  every  foreign  aid  program 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1949. 

I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  a  foreign 
aid  program.  But  I  want  the  record 
unmistakably  clear.  I  intend,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  ask  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
request  the  director  of  foreign  aid  to 
have  these  mission  chiefs  come  up  and 
consult  with  us.  I  want  to  know  who 
ty.e  mis.sion  chiefs  are  going  to  be,  and 
1  want  to  know  the  kind  of  people  they 
intend  to  hire. 
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Let  my  remarks  not  be  misunderstood 
Ther '  are  many  loyal,  faithful,  dedi- 
cated and  self -sacrificing  servants  m  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. I  want  it  quite  clear  that  most  of 
the  activities  of  the  ICA  have  been  com- 
mendable. I  want  It  equally  clear  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  per- 
sonnel have  been  able,  competent,  and 
trustworthy.  I  want  it  equally  clear  that 
those  who  are  not  any  good  should  be 
gotten  out,   fired,   and   removed. 

Such  approach  means  we  will  have  to 
look  into  the  question  with  a  grave  and 
critical  eye. 

I  have  reports  in  my  ofEce  from  coun- 
try after  country  in  which  foreiiin  aid 
has  not  been  properly  administered  I 
have  reports  showing  that  American 
personnel  overseas  have  not  done  their 
jobs.  Those  reports  have  been  made 
available  to  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. More  of  them  will  be  maae  avail- 
able, I  shall  be  present  at  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

The  request  is  for  $4,500  million.  That 
is  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
goes  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
authorized  and  for  which  we  will  appro- 
priate It.  For  what  purposes'^  To 
build  the  areas  of  freedom  President 
Kennedy  laid  dowr^  what  he  called 
the  freedom  doctrine  Freedom  has  no 
room  for  corruption.  Freedom  has  lit- 
tle or  no  room  for  mismanagement. 
But  freedom  does  have  room  for  people 
who  are  willing  to  try  m  Kood  faith  and 
good  spirit.     Freedom  does  make  room 


for  social  reform  It  requires  it.  Free- 
dom req  iires  that  the  benefits  of  liberty 
and  freedom  should  go  clear  down  to 
the  least  of  these — to  the  people,  to  the 
grassroots.  Therefore,  let  us  have  it 
as  our  mission  and  objective  that  the 
foreign-aid  program,  when  it  is  author- 
ized and  made  available  to  this  new 
administration,  will  have  a  new  pur- 
pose, a  new  sense  of  dedication,  and  a 
new  willingness  to  pioneer  in  the  areas 
of  economic  improvement  and  social 
betterment.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  not  only  change  the  scenery  on  top 
but  that  we  also  change  the  whole 
philosophy  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion from  top  to  bottom,  building  areas 
of  freedom,  with  social  justice,  as  the 
ever  commanding  yardstick  or  measure- 
ment of  our  success. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
administer  the  program  administer  it 
almost  with  a  crusading  seal  to  accom- 
plish our  objectives.  Unless  we  do  so. 
we  shall  lose  and  waste  money.  A  na- 
tion that  can  spend  this  amount  of 
money  for  foreign  aid  can  afford  to 
make  sure  that  what  it  spends  is  spent 
well  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  I^iesident.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  also  do  so. 

I  hope  my  remarks  today  will  not  be 
interpreted  as  being  anything  other 
than  helpful  and  constructive  to  a  Presi- 
dent and  to  a  Government  that  seeks 
to  do  better.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
New  Frontier.  The  New  Frontier  re- 
quires more  than  only  a  few  new  people 


out  in  the  front  lines.     It  requires  every- 
one to  come  with  a  new  dedication. 


LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  in  the 
May  15  issue  of  the  Record,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CiiuRCH  1  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  economic  situation  of  the  sheep- 
raising  industry  and  included  an  article 
from  an  Idaho  newspaper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  local  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry, including  the  severe  impact  of 
imports  thereon.  There  Is  another  and 
much  larger  area  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try which  is  also  in  a  serious  economic 
situation.  I  refer  to  the  cattle  industry 
which  last  week  received  the  lowest 
prices  for  any  comparable  period  since 
1957.  The  average  price  for  slaughter 
steers  in  Sioux  City  was  $21,80  and  in 
Omaha  $21.70  per  hundredweight. 

Actually,  commencing  a  week  after 
the  new  emergency  feed  grains  bill  went 
into  effect,  livestock  prices  have  been 
steadily  falling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  in  the  Market  News  Branch, 
Livestock  Division.  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, showing  the  prices  of  livestock 
at  the  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City 
markets  for  various  comparative  periods 
for  1957  through  1961  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Slaughter  steer  prices,  all  grades 
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20 
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Mr.  MrLLER  What  this  means  to  a 
typical  farmer  can  be  pointed  out  in  an 
example.  The  average  weight  of  corn- 
fed  steers  for  the  period  May  8  to  12.  in- 
clusive, was  1.154  pounds  These  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $22  ,58  per  hun- 
dredweiEiht.  or  $260  57  per  head,  A  year 
ago.  during  the  same  period,  the  average 
v,-?:ght  of  corn-fed  steers  was  1.155 
pounds.  These  sold  for  an  average  price 
of  $26  65  per  hundredwei^'ht.  or  $296  25 
per  head.  Thus  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  $35  68  per  head.  When  you  multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  head  being  sold 
each  week  in  the  middle  west,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  loss 
to  this  area.  Possibly  the  President 
thinks  there  has  been  an  upturn  in  our 
economy,  but  I  assure  you  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  livestock  and  sheep- 
raising  industry,  there  has  been  a  down- 
turn. This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 


Recently  I  received  a  suggestion  from 
a  banki?r  long  associated  with  the  live- 
stock industry  in  my  area.  It  was  his 
suggestion  that  the  Federal  Government 
purcha.se  5.000  steers  each  week  for  10 
weeks.  Even  if  the  Government  lost  $50 
per  head,  it  would  amount  to  $2,500,000 
on  50,000  head.  However,  by  doing  so 
the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  could  be 
raised  from  $2  to  $3  per  hundredweight, 
meaning  $20  to  $30  per  head  on  the  cattle 
left  on  the  farms.  With  an  estimated  1 
million  head  to  be  marketed  in  the  next 
10  weeks,  there  would  be  a  boost  in  the 
economy  in  the  Midwest  of  from  $20  to 
$30  million  for  an  investment,  by  the 
Government,  of  $2,500,000.  Another  sug- 
gestion from  one  of  our  prominent  live- 
stock people  in  the  Midwest  is  that  the 
Government  purchase  beef  in  large 
quantities  during  a  period  such  as  this 
and  then  market  it  during  a  period  of 
slack    marketing    of    cattle    to    prevent 


severe  market  fluctuations.  Msiny  p>eople 
have  suggested  that  all  meat  imports  be 
stopped.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
answer,  but  I  feel  certain  that  action  of 
some  kind  is  needed  and  needed  now. 
Accordingly.  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  pointing  out  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  the  suggestions 
advanced  above,  and  calling  on  him  to 
take  action  which  will  see  to  it  that  the 
livestock  industry  shares  in  the  upturn 
in  the  economy  to  which  the  President 
has  referred. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  slaughter  livestock  market  is  de- 
pressed, the  market  for  range  cattle  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  is  also  do- 
pressed.  We  have  already  learned  that 
there  can  be  no  real  national  economic 
prosperity  unless  a  basic  industry  such 
as  agriculture  is  also  sharing  in  that 
prosperity.  More  money  in  the  farmers' 
pockets  means  more  money  to  be  spent 


for  goods  produced  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Nation  All  of  us  are  hopeful  that 
the  new  feed  grains  legislation  will  pro 
vide  a  boost  in  fanners'  income  at  a 
reasonable  cost  K  the  taxpayers  How- 
ever, the  position  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try today  is  suci  that,  without  some 
further  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  by  the  President  himself — in 
the  case  of  import  quotas — this  hope  will 
soon  be  lost. 


WORLD  CO^.FIDENCE  IN  THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr  .MILLER  Mr.  President,  in  the 
President's  special  message  yesterday,  he 
stated  that  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  restoring  world  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, halting  the  outflow  of  gold  and  im- 
proving our  balance  of  payments.  I  hope 
this  is  so.  However,  the  President's 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  some  observers. 
An  article  of  May  22  by  Chester  D.  Tripp, 
appearing  in  Elconomic  Trend  Line 
Studies,  points  up  the  concern  of  some 
of  the  European  countries  over  the 
deficit-spending  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration and  their  adverse  impact  on 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  The  article  is 
particularly  inteiesting  in  its  account  of 
how  the  German  authorities  disregarded 
recommendation?  to  relax  credit,  go  into 
deficit  financing,  and  forget  the  value  of 
the  mark.  Instead  they  went  into  a  pe- 
riod of  belt  tightening  with  sound  money 
as  an  objective.  Now  they  have  the 
soundest  of  all  European  economies,  with 
practically  no  unemployment  and  a  very 
sound  currency.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  ought  to  take  a  lesson 
from  their  experience.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

Also,  Mr.  President,  tying  in  with  the 
subject  of  world  (X)nfidence  in  the  dollar. 
If  as  the  President  has  .said,  we  have 
made  such  great  strides  in  restoring 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar,  then  why. 
our  people  may  ask,  does  the  administra- 
tion reportedly  favor  the  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Multer  to  end  the  law- 
requiring  25  pel  cent  gold  backing  for 
U.S.  currency  and  bank  reserves?  A  re- 
cent article  in  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal 
states  that  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon's 
testimony  before  the  House  next  week 
will  add  up  to  .in  endorsement  of  the 
piopo.sal.  The  intent  of  Mr.  Multer's 
bill,  according  tc  the  Journal,  is  to  con- 
vince financial  authorities  around  the 
world  that  the  United  States  would,  if 
need  be.  sell  them  all  of  our  $17.4  billion 
gold  supply  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  that  we  are  ready  to  sell  gold  to 
foreign  central  banks  and  treasuries 
upon  demand  at  $35  an  ounce.  Why  do 
we  need  to  convince  these  international 
bankers  in  this  manner?  If  our  money 
is  sound,  they  would  have  absolutely  no 
reason  for  wanting  to  buy  gold  instead  of 
American  dollars.  Maybe  the  President 
IS  convinced  that  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  restoring  world  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  but  his  administration  ap- 
parently does  not  share  this  conviction — 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  for 
pa.ssage  of  Mr  Multer's  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Tripp's  arti- 


cle and  the  article  from  the  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   Economic   Trend   Line   Studies.    May 
22.   1961] 
A  Traveler's  Observations 
(By  Chester  D.  Tripp ) 
It   was  not  until   I   reached   London   that 
It    realty    dawned    on    me    that    something 
serious    wtis     happening    to     tiie    American 
vision.     I   armed   myself   with   a   number  of 
back  copies  of  the  London  Times,  the  Tele- 
graph,   and    the    Manchester    Guardian.      I 
went  through   their  cartoons   and   editorials 
carefully  and  I  was  astounded  at  the  Implied 
criticism    about    everything    that    we    were 
doing.     I  began  to  wonder  whether  the  Eng- 
lish  press   had   ever   been   favorable   to   the 
New  Frontier  and  carefuUjr  read  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  same  papers  published  60  and 
90  days  before. 

Obviously,  at  first  our  election  had  been 
approved,  not  with  the  enthusiasm  that  I 
had  encountered  In  the  Mediterranean  area, 
but,  still  a  strong  Indication  that  the  change 
had  been  for  the  better.  Something  had 
happened  In  the  period  between  and  Amer- 
ica was  being  taken  lightly  to  say  the  least 
Obviously  several  things  that  had  happened 
hadnt  stood  the  tests  implied  In  the  cam- 
paign speeches.  First  there  was  the  loss  of 
gold,  then  some  very  serious  articles  about 
what  should  be  done  about  it,  what  was 
being  done  about  it  and  what  the  results 
should  be  Then  Laos  came  along  with  no 
satisfactory  solutions,  and  a  few  dnys  later 
Cuba  made  the  frontllnes.  It  was  very  ob- 
vious from  the  English  point  of  view  that 
America  had  Its  arms  around  several  bears, 
to  say  the  least,  and  didn't  know  Just  what 
to  do  about  It 

The  whole  problem  was  so  interesting  that 
I  was  able  to  participate  in  two  meetings 
that  threw  some  light  on  the  subject  The 
first  one  was  pretty  much  political,  there 
was  a  small  luncheon  given  In  the  House  of 
Lords  Restavirant  by  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  minorities  of  the  House  of  Lord^.  I  en- 
joyed an  active  and  off-the-record  discussion 
of  our  position  in  world  leadership.  I  might 
say  It  started  with  the  obser\atlon  from  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Party  that 
It  seemed  to  him  that  In  the  last  50  years 
there  had  never  been  so  much  brainpower 
Involved  In  handling  the  American  Govern- 
ment's affairs  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 
wisdom.  In  fact  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
political  view,  in  Qigland.  corresponded 
pretty  closely  with  what  I  was  currently 
reading  In  the  English  press.  I  can  only 
say  that  from  an  International  political  point 
of  view  the  vision  of  the  New  PriDntler  is 
not  a  happy  one.  To  put  It  briefly  there 
Is  a  strong  feeling  that  there  are  some  pretty 
Important  Issues  on  which  we  neither  know 
what  to  do  nor  how  to  do  It. 

The  question  of  our  preparedness  was  very 
much  on  everyone's  mind  and  it  was  my  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  we  were  much  stronger 
than  we  were  given  credit  for  and  were 
making  substantial  practical  progress.  But, 
at  that  point  the  que.stlon  of  the  McClellan 
report  on  Cape  Canaveral  came  up  and  the 
question  was  Immediately  posed,  how  can 
you  make  real  progress.  In  comparison  to  the 
Russians,  under  such  conditions? 

I  had  one  other  Important  meeting,  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view,  it  Involved  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  offi- 
cers of  two  of  the  large  private  banks.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  discussion  wa.s  limited 
to  the  subject  of  economics — world  trade, 
world  currency  values  and  the  course  of  the 
economy  In  the  democratic  countries.  Here 
again  the  English  were  not  too  enthusiastic. 
Take  the  question  of  the  dollar  gap,  it  was 


very  clear  that  they  were  as  much  concerned 
about  the  dollar  as  we  are  niey  indicated 
that  all  the  central  bank.s  and  the  private 
banks  had  done  what  they  could  X-o  stop  the 
gold  flow  and  to  support  the  dollar.  They 
felt  that  Germany  had  gone  all  out  In  the 
matter  and  that  according  to  their  stand- 
ards the  English  had  too.  but  they  dwelt 
heavily  on  the  fact  that  we  too  had  an  obli- 
gation In  the  matter  that  we  were  not  fac- 
ing up  to.  They  were  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  one  essential  p>olnt  as  fa.  as-  America 
was  concerned,  was  that  we  make  some  efTort 
to  balance  our  budget  and  as  lar  as  they 
could  see  we  were  going  in  ]ust  the  opposite 
direction. 

As  they  saw  It.  England  had  been  taking 
painful  steps  to  working  out  of  a  labor 
state  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
taking  substantial  steps  in  vhe  opposite 
direction.  It  was  very  clear  that  the  policies 
that  had  been  used  in  Germany  the  last 
few  years  met  with  their  approbation  even 
though  those  policies  had  complicated  the 
transition  that  England  herself  was  trying 
to  make.  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  still  had  a  favorable  trade  balance  and 
that  It  was  our  giveaway  that  was  one  of 
our  major  difficulties.  They  all  agreed  that 
giveaway  was  necessary  and  they  hoped  to 
cooperate  more  than  they  had  in  the  past, 
but  they  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
both  England  and  the  United  States  should 
make  heroic  efforts  to  put  their  own  houses 
in  order. 

Politics  and  sound  economics  are  uneasy 
bedfellows  and  the  English  are  not  only 
worr>-lng  about  their  own  but  about  ours 
as  well.  1  was  asked  If  I  was  familiar  with 
the  report  of  the  EGA  Committee  published 
in  1951  in  connection  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany.  I  had  never  heard  of  it 
and  took  pains  to  acquaint  myself.  It  was 
a  400-page  document,  that  had  been  under 
wraps,  that  the  Manchester  Guardian  had 
made  quite  a  study  of  and  I  took  Immediate 
steps  to  try  to  find  out  what  It  was  about. 
Broadly  It  was  written  from  the  Keynesian 
point  of  view  largely  by  Dr.  'Walter  Heller 
who  Is  now  the  chief  Presidential  economic 
adviser  In  'Washington, 

It  is  Indicated  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  Germany's  only  hope  was  to 
relax  credit,  go  Into  deficit  financing,  forget 
the  value  of  the  mark  for  the  minute  and 
get  going  again.  Fortunately,  in  the  opinion 
of  my  guests,  the  German  authorities  dis- 
regarded the  recommendations  completely 
and  went  Into  a  period  of  belt  tightening 
with  sound  money  as  an  objective.  As  a 
result  Germany  seems  to  have  turned  out 
to  be  the  soundest  of  all  European  indus- 
trial economies.  It  has  practically  no  un- 
employment. Its  money  is  at  a  premium  and. 
to  Its  own  embarrassment.  Is  attracting  un- 
due amovmts  of  liquid  capital  from  the  less 
stable  economies. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  England,  as  presently  prac- 
ticed. Is  on  the  conservative  side.  In  the 
last  two  decade.s  they  have  suffered  greatly 
from  bad  economic  policies  instituted  under 
the  Labor  Party:  they  have  made  much  prog- 
ress and  they  hope  to  m.ike  more,  but  they 
are  gravely  concerned  how  we  will  handle 
our  affairs.  A  sound  dollar  Is  almost  as  Im- 
{X)rtant  to  England  and  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  sound  p>ound.  They  are  watching  our 
moves  with  great  Interest  and  they  don't 
seem  to  like  what  they  see.  Thanks  to  broad 
mutual  efforts  the  run  on  the  dollar  has 
been,  at  least  temporarily,  stopped,  but  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  England  feel  that  It 
could  start  again  if  the  world  begins  to 
get  the  idea  that  we  are  only  talking  about 
stability  and  doing  nothing  about  It 

The  English  are  not  much  given  to  pipe 
dreams,  they  criticize  themselves  and  others 
quite  freely  but  at  the  moment  they  do  face 
the  fact  that  unsound  financial  policies  ou 
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the   part   of    the   United    States    rr.'.ght   have 
bearings  "way  beyond  our  shores. 

I  left  Kngland  and  the  E^iropean  scene 
somewhat  depressed.  Ail  the  countries  I 
visited  have  great  problenns  of  their  own  and 
then  we  have  great  mutiuU  pr'ibleras  and 
one  has  to  ask  oneself,  are  we  prepared  to 
meet  them  honestly  and  intelligently'^'  For 
the  moment  Europe  seems  to  feel  that  we 
are  more  Interested  in  internal  polliics  than 
in  facing  up  to  our  basic  facts.  We  must 
try  to  generate  a  ne.w  vision  of  America 
which  haa  slid  badly  in  the  last  few  months. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Bill  To  End  25  Percent  Gold  Backing  for 
Cx-RRENCY   Slated    tor   House  Unit   Hear- 
ings Next  Week 

Washington  — A  new  move  Is  afoot  In  Con- 
gress, with  the  Treasury's  acquiescence,  to 
abolish  the  law  requiring  25  percent  gold 
backing  for  US  currency  and  bank  reserves. 
The  law  currently  ties  tip.  In  theory  at  least. 
$11  billion  of  Uncle  Sams  total  $17  4  billion 
gold  stockpile 

Next  week  a  House  banking  subcommit- 
tee begins  hearings  on  a  bill  by  its  chair- 
man. Representative  MrLTER.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  to  scrap  the  25  percent  cover  rule. 
His  first  witness.  Treastiry  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, is  scheduled  to  testify  Tuesday.  Indi- 
cations are  the  Secretary  will  take  a  delicate 
line  adding  up  to  an  endorsem.ent  of  the 
pr^'posal  His  testimony  Is  expected  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Initiative  stems  from  Con- 
gress itself,  not  from  the  administration. 
Nevertheless.  Mr  Dillon  Is  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Trea.sury  looks  with  favor  on  the 
Idea,  and  that  once  in  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery. It  would  look  better  to  the  outside 
world  to  pass  the  bill  quickly.  The  Treas- 
ury wishes  to  avoid  a  protracted  i>olltlcal 
fight  on  the  measure,  such  as  occurred  on 
the  Elsenhower  adminlstratlrns  vain  at- 
tempt to  end  the  4',  percent  interest  cell- 
ing on   new   issues  of   Government   bonds. 

to  demonstrate  a  point 
The  Intent  of  Representative  Mi-lters 
proposal  Is  to  convince  financial  authorities 
ar'i'-nd  the  world  that  the  United  States 
would,  if  need  t)e.  sell  them  every  scrap  of 
its  $174  billion  gold  supply  to  maintain 
the  International  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
United  States  currently  stand.s  ready  to  sell 
gold  to  foreign  central  banks  and  treasuries 
upon  demand  at  $35  an  ounce.  Technically, 
however,  about  $11  biliion  of  the  gold  stock 
ic  reserved  as  currency  backing  under  the 
25  percent  cover  There  has  ijeen  some  con- 
cern in  Washington  that  if  gold  sales  ever 
brought  the  total  stock  down  that  low,  some 
dollar  holders  abroad  would  fear  the  law 
would  compel  the  United  States  to  stop 
selling  cold  This  fear  w,i»  believed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  gold  speculation  spree 
In  Lond  n  1  i.st  fall,  when  the  price  on  the 
private   market   rose   above   $40   an  ounce. 

In  fact,  the  25  percent  cover  would  not 
necessarily  tie  up  any  of  the  Nation's  gold. 
The  rule  can  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  a  vote  of  the  seven  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  members  This  escape  clause 
in  the  la*  w.is  the  basis  for  President  Ken- 
nedy s  January  29  pledge  to  use  all  the  Na- 
tion's gold  reserves  to  defend  the  Interna- 
tional  value  of  the  dollar  If  needed. 

Policies  on  gold  reserves   viu-y  among   na- 
tions.    Some   countries   maintain   a    10   per- 
cent   reserve.      The   Canadian    dollar    is    not 
tied  to  gold  at  all,  although  the  Dominion 
Government  buys  gold  from  Canadian  mines. 
Abolishing  the  25-percent  law  In  the  United 
States    already    has    been    recommended    by 
some     non-Government     financial     experts. 
Henry  Alexander,  chairman  of  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  suggested  such 
a  step  several   months  ago.     Gold   Is  useful 
from   a  worldwide   economic   viewpoint   only 
iov  settlement  of  international  balances,  he 


said,  and  a  gold  reserve  adds  nothing  to  the 
domestic  strength  and  stability  of  a  nation's 
currency. 

ADMINISTRATION  SHtJNS  INITIATTVK 

A  three-man  Kennedy  task  force  headed  by 
Allan  Sproul,  former  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  said  In 
January  that  arguments  to  remove  the  25- 
percent  rule  were  Impressive,  and  that  the 
study  group  would  supp)ort  such  a  move  If 
the  Government  felt  it  necessary. 

No  such  recommendation,  however,  was 
made  by  President  Kennedy  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  balance  of  payment*  and 
gold  problem.  The  administration.  It  ap- 
pears, has  been  content  to  let  the  push  for 
the  move  originate  in  Congress. 

Another  key  witness  on  the  Multer  pro- 
posal next  week  will  be  Chairman  Martin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Martin 
has  In  the  past  praised  the  symbolic  value 
of  the  gold  rule,  mmlnly  as  a  discipline  against 
the  unrestricted  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
money  supply. 

The  rule  applies  to  two  kinds  of  money — 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  the  deposits  kept 
on  hand  by  the  12  Federal  Reserve  district 
banks.  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  paper  cur- 
rency printed  In  denominations  cA  $5  and 
up  :  they  account  for  more  than  85  percent 
of  all  the  paper  money  In  circulation.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  deposits  are  funds  be- 
longing mostly  to  the  6.000-odd  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  they 
keep  the  money  on  deposit  with  their  dis- 
trict Federal  Reserve  banks  as  part  of  their 
legal  reserves  required  to  back  up  the  de- 
posits of  their  customers. 

Such  reserves  govern  the  lending  power 
of  the  commercial  banks.  For  every  dollar 
kept  In  reserve,  the  banks  can  create  up  to 
$6  or  $7  In  extra  loans  to  customers.  Link- 
ing the  gold  holdings  to  the  reserve  deposits 
thus  Indirectly  limits  the  amount  of  credit 
banks  can  extend.  The  money  supply  has 
for  many  years  been  well  below  the  theoreti- 
cal celling,  but  supporters  of  the  25-percent 
rule  argue  It  represents  a  useful  reminder 
that  credit  can't  be  expanded  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Martin  Is  currently  winding  up  a 
European  trip,  and  his  opinion  of  Represent- 
ative MtTLTER's  specific  proposal  Is  not  known. 
Despite  his  regard  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
25-percent  rule,  he  also  has  urged  that  the 
United  States  make  it  clear  that  It  will  put 
Its  entire  gold  stock  behind  the  dollar's 
worth. 


THE    NEED    FOR    SACRIFICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  17  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appears  a  discerning  editorial  entitled 
"Vagueness  About  Sacrifices  '  The  edi- 
torial points  out  specific  programs  listed 
by  the  President  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  what  he  means  by  sacrifices 
and  notes  that  they  are  not  being  ad- 
vanced in  Congress  as  prof>osals  calling 
for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  Rather  they  are  being  promoted 
as  programs  which  greatly  benefit  spe- 
cific groups 

Apparently  the  President  gave  this 
matter  further  thought  prior  to  his  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  which  he 
delivered  yesterday.  Now  we  are  told 
that  security  and  progress  cannot  be 
cheaply  purchased:  and  their  price  must 
be  found  in  what  we  all  "  forgo  as  well 
as  what  "we  all"  must  pay.     He  said: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  integrity 
and  world  confidence  In  the  dollar.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards,  and  I  must  request  the  coopera- 


tion of  the  Congress  In  this  regard,  to  re- 
frain from  adding  funds  to  programs,  de- 
sirable as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget. 

These  are  fine  words.  They  would 
mean  a  lot  more  to  the  people  of  our 
country  if  the  President  would  present 
Congress  with  a  new  budget,  sharply 
curtailing  his  requests  for  adding  more 
funds  to  domestic  programs  and  present- 
ing a  program  for  a  balanced  budget 
with  no  tax  increases  at  all  except  as 
needed  for  our  national  defense  efTort. 
What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  is  action 
as  well  as  words.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vagueness  About  Sacaiticis 

President  Kennedy  has  answered  the  re- 
quest of  a  New  York  newspaper  publisher 
that  he  explain  In  detail  what  sacrifices  he 
expects  of  the  American  people. 

The  President's  reply,  rather  than  out- 
lining specific  sacrifice*  that  are  under- 
standable to  the  American  people,  adds  up 
to  urging  the  public  to  Tupport  all  the  pro- 
grams he  is  presenting  to  Congreas. 
The  President  puu  It  this  way: 
"The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  all  the 
programs  I  am  seeking  to  strengthen  our 
economy,  otu  defenses,  our  Image  abroad,  our 
balance  of  payments  position  and  our  for- 
eign policy  tools — all  make  demands  upon 
one  or  more  groups  of  Americans,  and  most 
often  upon  all  Americans  Jointly.  All  of 
them  involve  some  effort,  some  Inconven- 
ience, or  some  sacrifice — and.  Indeed,  they 
are  being  opposed  In  some  quarters  on  that 
basis." 

One  example  the  President  gives  of  opposi- 
tion to  programs  In  the  national  Interest  Is 
a  good  one.  He  polnu  out  that  proposals 
for  terminating  certain  defense  projects  and 
closing  a  good  many  defense  bases  through- 
out the  country  are  being  opposed  by  "those 
who  want  economy  practiced  In  some  one 
else's  community."  The  opposition  of  local 
communities  and  local  citizens  to  abandon- 
ment of  projects  not  essential  for  defense  Is 
an  example  of  selfishness,  of  unwillingness 
to  sacrifice  local  Interest  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Another  good  example  the  President  gives 
of  a  program  which  will  call  for  sacrifice  for 
many  years  to  come  Is  In  foreign  aid  to  other 
nations.  It  is  well  to  present  this  as  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  only  In  the  national 
Interest  but  an  unselfish  one  that  calls  for 
some  sacrifice  by  taxpayers. 

However,  the  domestic  programs  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  describes  as  calling  for  sacrifices — 
and  which  he  says  are  "being  strongly  re- 
sisted by  some  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of 
national  greatness" — are  not  aU  clearly  rec- 
ognizable as  programs  Involving  sacrifices  by 
the  people.  The  programs  he  lists  Include: 
Continuing  excise  and  corporation  tax 
rates  at  the  present  level;  higher  taxes  on 
trucking  and  Jet  airline  companies;  higher 
payroll  taxes  for  Improved  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation  and  health  In- 
surance; higher  postal  rates;  elimination  of 
tax  exempt  expense  accounts  for  such  busi- 
ness expenses  as  living  In  yachts  and  hunt- 
ing clubs. 

The  President's  bill  of  particulars  on 
sacrifices  mentions  the  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, cutting  down  on  duty-free  goods 
bought  abroad  by  travelers,  and  acceptance 
by  farmers  of  limitations  proposed  In  the 
feed  grain  program.  He  adso  mentions  his 
messages  to  Congress  on  education,  urban 
affairs  and  natural  resources  in  detailing  pro- 
grams which  call  for  sacrifices.     The  Presl- 
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dent  also  wants  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders  to  adopt  j)rlce  and  wage  levels  con- 
sistent wlti  our  economic  goals  and  need  to 
compete,  which  Is  a  laudable  but  vague  goal. 

The  opposition  which  exists  to  some  of  the 
programs  may  b<  due  to  special  pressure 
groups.  But  opposition  exists  for  other  rea- 
sons, too:  doubts  as  to  whether  the  specific 
legislation  will  be  eflfective  and  is  the  best 
way  to  tackle  the  problems  involved  In 
some  cases,  they  are  opp>osed  because  the 
opponents  think  the  basic  principles  are 
wrong  or  becaus*'  of  fears  that  they  will 
weaken,  rather  than  strengthen,  the  national 
economy. 

The  programs  the  President  discussed  are 
of  varying  merit  and  of  \arylng  degrees  of 
Importance  But  It  should  be  noted  that 
they  are  not  being  advanced  In  Congress  as 
proposals  which  c.iU  for  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  They  are  being  pro- 
moted as  programs  which  will  greatly  benefit 
specific  groups,  such  as  farmers  or  underpaid 
workers  or  the  agKl  who  need  hospital  care 
They  are  also,  of  course,  being  promoted  as 
programs  which  ivould  strengthen  the  na- 
tional economy  But  the  story  does  not 
come  through,  for  most  ol  them,  that  they 
are  programs  which  call  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Amfrican  public.  It's  to  be 
hoped  that  the  President  will  be  more 
specific 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  assurance  was  given  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  that  there  will  be  no  Federal  control 
Many  who  opposed  this  legislation  be- 
lieve that  there  will  eventually  be  Fed- 
eral control.  Certainly  this  has  been  the 
pattern  of  Fed(  ral  aid  type  legislation 
heretofore.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier  there  appeared 
a  well  thought  ihroueh  editorial  on  this 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Federal  Scho-dl  Aid  Means  Control 

The  big  argument  In  discussions  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  Is  whether  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control. 

The  answer,  we  think,  may  be  found  In 
debate  on  the  bill  itself  Proponents  of 
giving  U.S.  money  to  the  Slat.es  are  opposing 
amendments  designed  to  prevent  any  grants 
to  States  which  practice  segregation  In  their 
public  schools  But  why  are  they  opposing 
the  amendments?  Since  they  are  heartily 
opposed  to  segregation.  It  Is  obvious  that 
their  opposition  Is  only  a  tactical  maneuver 
For  If  the  antlsegregation  amendment  were 
adopted,  southern  Democrats  would  vote 
against  the  bill  and  it  would  be  defeated 
At  some  future  date,  these  same  legislators 
will  vote  for  the  control.  Political  neces- 
sity, IX  not  idealism,  will  require  them  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  oppose  segregation 

But.  it  will  be  argued,  the  abolition  of 
segregation  Is  a  desirable  objective.  We 
agree;  but  a  control  Is  still  a  control.  Fed- 
eral aid  will  Inevitably  mean  that  a  majority 
in  Congress  will  impose  controls  opposed  by 
a  minority;  and  on  the  national  level  a 
minority  could  consist  of  90  million  people. 

If  the  Senate  really  wanted  to  give  Federal 
aid  without  any  control.  It  had  only  to  vote 
for  the  Blakley  amendment  which  would 
return  to  each  State  for  school  purposes  2 
percent  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  paid  in 
that  State.  Such  an  automatic  return  would 
hamper  the  attaching  of  strings  to  the 
money.  But  the  Blakley  amendment  has 
already  been  defeated  by  a  64-30  vote. 


The  simple  truth  Is  that  in  the  long  run 
Congress  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
use  of  the  Federal  money  It  passes  out  to  a 
State.  Next  year  It  may  ban  any  aid  to  a 
segregated  school.  The  year  following  It 
may  require  Instruction  in  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations.  Next  It  could  require  u 
loyalty  oath  of  all  teachers.  Then  It  could 
compel  all  schools  to  show  films  depicting 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Gov. 
ernment  In  producing  electric  power.  And 
ultimately  a  Fascist -minded  administration 
might  use  the  power  over  school  finances  to 
Infiltrate  the  schools  with  outright  propa- 
ganda on  behalf  of  the  group  In  power. 

Nobody  can  guarantee  It  would  not  hap- 
pen. The  historical  record  Indicates  that  It 
wo\ild  happen. 


A  PLAN  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  on  its  recent  agreement,  which 
was  arrived  at  yesterday,  aimed  at  pro- 
viding full  racial  equality  of  employment 
in  its  many  plants. 

According  to  a  news  story  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

The  company  agreed  to  act  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  erasing  discrimination 
In  hiring,  training,  and  placement  policies 
as  well  as  In  all  company  facilities  at  Its 
nine  divisions  employing  60.000  workers 
across  the  country.  Lockheed  called  it  a 
plan  for  progress. 

The  news  story  not^s  that  tfie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  witnessed  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  at  the  White 
House  and  called  it  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  civil  rights. 

The  President  went  on  to  indicate 
that  Lockheed's  voluntary  action,  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, is  "setting  a  pattern  which 
can  open  new  doors  and  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  members  of 
minority  groups.  No  goal  is  more  im- 
portant." 

This  is  a  very  significant  develDpment. 
and  I  wish  to  commend  not  only  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  which  has  huge 
Goveriunent  contracts,  but  also  tae  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  C»pc>ortu- 
nity.  which  is  headed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Groldberg. 

This  to  me  is  a  very  fine  accomplish- 
mcnt.  When  voluntary  action  like  this 
takes  place  we  should  salute  it  and  com- 
mend it.  As  one  Senator  I  commend 
the  coi-poration  and  the  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  'Lockheed  Signs  Plan  of  Prog- 
ress" looking  to  race  equality  in  jobs, 
published  in  this  morr'ng's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lockheed  Signs  Plan  or  Progress — Looking 
TO  Race  Equality  in  Jobs 

( By  Richard  L.  Lyons  i 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  signed  a  landmark  agree- 
ment yesterday  aimed  at  pro\  idlng  full  racial 
equality  of  employment  in  the  plants  of  this 
largest    Government    contractor. 

The  company  agreed  to  act  and  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  assist  in  erasing  discrimination 


In  hiring,  training,  and  placement  policies  as 
well  as  In  all  company  facilities  as  Its  nine 
divisions  employing  60.000  workers  acrosji 
the  country  Lockheed  called  it  a  "Plan 
for  Progress." 

President  Kennedy  witnessed  the  signing 
at  the  White  House  and  called  It  "a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  civil  rights."  He  said  Lock- 
heed's voluntary  action,  worked  out  In  co- 
operation with  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  "is  setting 
a  pattern  which  can  open  new  doors  and  ex- 
panded employment  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  No  goal  Is  more 
important.  ' 

COMPL.MNT  investigated 

A  Joint  statement  listing  steps  each  will 
take  to  carry  out  the  long-range  program 
was  signed  by  Lockheed's  president,  Court- 
landt  Gross,  and  Vice  President  Johnson. 
chairman  of  the  President's  Committee. 

The  agreement  grew  out  of  a  complaint 
and  resulting  investigation  during  the  last 
month  that  Lockheed  discriminated  against 
Negroes  at  Its  Marietta.  Ga  .  plant  where  it 
will  carry  out  a  billion-dollar  contract  to 
build  a  fleet  of  jet  cargo  and  troop-carrying 
planes  to  bolster  the  Nation's  military  air- 
lift. 

Shortly  after  the  White  House  ceremony. 
Johnson's  Committee  Issued  an  Air  Force 
report  on  the  Marietta  situation  that  read 
like  a  first-step  application  of  the  plan  for 
progress.  The  Committee  termed  action  at 
Marietta   substantial    progress. 

Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  which  filed  the  Marietta 
complaint,  said  in  New  York  that  he  hadn't 
seen  the  documents  released  here,  but  was 
very  pleased  by  what  he  heard  about  them 

He  said  he  hoped  to  pick  up  copies  when 
he  comes  to  Washington  today  to  file  an- 
other complaint  with  the  comniittee  charg- 
ing racial  discrimination  by  the  Western 
Electric  Co    at  Its  Dallas.  Tex  .  plant. 

intent  is  STATED 

In  Its  plan  for  progress  Lockheed  stitt«d 
Its  Intent  to  follow  fully  the  national  policy 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  and  to 
take  these  specific  actions: 

Inform  management  officials  of  this  pol- 
icy and  the  need  for  progress  and  assign 
responsibility  for  carrying  it  out 

In  recruiting  new  workers,  aggressively 
seek  out  qualified  professional,  technical, 
mechanical,  and  clerical  workers  from  mi- 
nority groups. 

Inform  college  placement  officials  and 
State  employment  agencies  of  its  policies 
and  request  referral  of  qualified  Negro  Job- 
seekers. 

Reanalyze  salaried  Job  openings  and  per- 
sonnel records  to  assure  all  present  employees 
have  been  fairly  considered  for  advancement. 

Try  to  hire  Negro  teachers  for  summer 
orientation    work    to   learn    Industry    needs. 

In  training,  support  inclusion  of  Negroes 
In  apprenticeship  and  all  company  training 
programs;  secure  Negro  co-op  trainees  (part 
college,  part  work);  cooperate  vrtth  schools 
establishing  desegregated  vocational  train- 
ing programs. 

Make  sure  that  Job  layoffs  are  nondis- 
criminatory. 

Maintain  all  company  facilities — eating, 
recreation — on    a    desegregated    basis. 

TO  AID  RECRUITING 

Johnson's  committee  agreed  to  work 
through  Federal  agencies  to  help  with  re- 
cruitment, apprenticeship  training,  and 
school  counseling  and  to  try  to  break  down 
segregation  in  southern  labor  unions. 

Ai  the  Marietta  plant,  the  Air  Force  re- 
ported, segregation  has  ended  in  work  areas, 
cafeterias,  restrooms.  at  drinking  fountains 
and  time  clocks,  and  in  company-sponsored 
recreation  The  local  machinists  union  also 
has  been   desegregated. 
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AUTOMATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  three 
articles  relating  to  automation  and  un- 
employmenr,.  We  should  be  gravely  con- 
cerned v.ith  the  continuing  unemploy- 
ment that  exists  in  this  country.  Many 
responi,ible  and  informed  persons  have 
indicated  that  even  with  our  economy  on 
the  move  we  will  continue  to  have  a  se- 
rious problem  of  unemployment 

On  May  7.  the  Washington  Post  ear- 
ned an  article  entitled  The  Anatomy  of 
UnemployTnent."  The  author.  Mr. 
Prank  Porter,  cites  shifting  demands  of 
the  public;  geographical  shifts  of  in- 
dustry-; and  t^chnologica!  advances  as 
the  three  most  serious  causes  of  unem- 
ployment. The  third  factor  he  points 
out  as  the  most  disquieting.  This  is  the 
problem  popularly  known  as  automa- 
tion, which  is  an  advancement  that  has 
unlimited  potential  for  benefiting,  the 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  proper 
adjustments  are  not  made,  this  pmazing 
phenomenon  can  be  the  vehicle  for  much 
suffering  and  distress.  Mr.  Porter  ex- 
plains that  in  the  midst  of  unemploy- 
ment there  are  thousands  of  jobs  going 
begging  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  with  the  required  technical  qual- 
ifications to  fill  them. 

On  Friday,  May  19.  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tmies  referring 
to  a  statement  by  Walter  Heller,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  He  points  out  that  the 
national  welfare  demands  full  employ- 
ment. With  this  I  am  in  full  agreement, 
Mr.  President.  Walter  Heller's  formula 
for  reaching  full  employment  is  to  in- 
vest a  great  deal  more  of  our  vast  re- 
sources in  the  development  of  a  well- 
skilled  and  healthy  labor  force.  Th:.s,  I 
submit,  is  one  of  the  key  actions  to  deal 
with  automation. 

The  third  article  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  is  one  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  22.  in  which  the  Reverend  Edward 
J.  Hogan,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Park  Avenue,  New- 
York  City,  points  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  a  70-year-old 
papal  encyclical  as  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  workers  displaced  by  au- 
tomation. The  good  reverend  concludes, 
in  applying  the  encyclical,  that  the 
economy  must  in  some  way  finance  the 
period  of  relocation  of  workers  who  are 
replaced  by  machines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[FYora   the    Washington   Post.   May    7.    19611 

THt  Anatomy  or  Unemployment — Our 

Technology   Oittkuns  Edl-cation 

!B7  Franyc  C  Porter.  stafT  reporter) 

In  the  play  "Tobacco  Road,"  Jeeter  Les'.er 
let  a  handful  of  and,  woriiout  soil  tJickie 
through  his  flagers. 

It  was  worthless  land,  he  said — couldn't 
even  grow  turnips  on  It  any  more.  But  It 
was  his  land,  the  land  on  which  he  had 
grown  up  and  his  daddy  before  him.  Jeeter 
would  be  damned  if  he'd  ever   leave  It. 


ir  Jeeter  Lester  c»»uldnt  hrx*  turnips  a:.y 
more,  what  could  he  do^  Operate  a  turret 
lathe,  design  missile  parts,  prr-^am  a  com- 
DUter.  manage  a  laundromat?  No;  none  of 
these.  He  was  too  old  to  retrain  for  even  the 
rr.nst  simple  semi.sklUed  Jobs  And.  even  If 
he  were  younger  the  tramln?  might  not  take. 
Most  of  Americas  4  9  million  unemployed 
are  not  Jeeter  Lesters  But  for  a  great  many 
of  them  his  quandary  is  theirs  And  it  illus- 
trates the  lack  of  human  mobility  and  skills 
which  underlie  this  Nation's  chronic  unem- 
ployment problem. 

With  most  economists  agreed  that  the  re- 
cession bottomed  out  in  February  or  March, 
the  unemployment  picture  has  brightened 
somewhat  The  jobless  total  Is  down  from 
5  5  million  2  months  ago.  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  8  percent  Is  off  slightly  from 
the  6.7  percent  recorded  In  the  recession 
trough. 

But.  no  matter  how  bright  the  economic 
skies  become,  a  hard  core  of  substantial  un- 
employment Is  expected  to  remain.  After 
each  of  three  preceding  recessions.  U.S.  un- 
emfilnyment  has  leveled  off  on  a  progressively 
higher  plateau — at  approxlmat«ly  2  5  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  In  1952-53,  at  38  in 
1966-57,  at  about  4.7  In  1959-60 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  made  un- 
employment countermeasure  Its  first  order 
of  "domestic  business  But  I's  approach  is 
two-pronged  Part  of  tr>days  Joblessness — 
but  only  part — h&n  been  caused  by  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  from  which  we  are  Just 
emerging,  It  believes  The  remainder  Is 
chronic  and  the  result  of  longer  term  Influ- 
ences. 

Idle  workers  can  be  broken  down  li^to  a 
number  of  groups: 

Unemployatales  who  for  various  reasons — 
alcoholism,  rectirrent  Illness,  laziness,  a 
compulsion  to  punch  every  foreman  on  the 
nose — simply  can't  hold  down  a  Job  for  long. 
The  so-called  frlctlonally  unemployed — 
mostly  those  workers  who  are  between  Jobs. 
Cyclically  unemployed — victims  of  the 
business  cycle  who  are  let  go  when  the  con- 
sumer slows  his  buying  pace  and  when  In- 
flated Inventories  call  for  production  cut- 
birks 

Those  affected  by  a  shift  In  demand  A.s 
the  public  changes  Its  buying  habits— pur- 
chasing more  boats  and  fewer  automobiles, 
say — a  particular  Indtistry  may  have  to  lay 
off  employees  permanently  by  tiie  thousands. 
Those  affected  by  a  geographical  shift. 
Textile  firms,  in  pursuit  of  lower  taxes  and 
cheaper  labor  d'^serted  New  England  for  the 
South,  leaving  thousand.?  of  unemployed  In 
their  wake 

The  technologically  unemployed. 
The  latter  three  factors  are  generally  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  bulk  of  chronic  or 
structural  unemployment 

And  of  the  three,  the  technological  factor 
is  the  most  disquieting.  Experts  disagree 
over  automation.  Some,  notably  labor  econ- 
omists, feel  that  it  Is  bringing  a  net  decrease 
la  the  number  of  Jobs  available  to  industrial 
workers.  Others  insist  that  it  will  create 
more  Jobs  than  It  destroys. 

But  no  one  can  argue  against  Its  current 
Impact  In  1947.  for  example.  649.000  pro- 
duction workers  turned  out  4.8  million  motor 
vehicles;  last  year  612.000  workers  produced 
7  9  million 

Ten  years  ago  the  steel  Indtistry  needed 
540.000  men  to  produce  96  8  million  tons  of 
raw  steel;  last  year  99  3  million  tons  were 
turned  out  with  only  462.000  workers. 

Machines  will  eliminate  some  4  million 
office  and  clerical  Jobs  In  the  r.pxt  5  years, 
according  Uj  a  rep<^irt  compiled  by  Represent- 
ative Elmer  J  Holland  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, fur  President  Kei.nedy  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

Robots  which  will  displace  thousands  of 
assembly  line  and  packaging  workers  are  al- 
ready in  productiuu.     Computers  run  entire 


riil  reflnerips   and  chemical   plants  with   only 
a  few  men  needed  to  handle  the  controls. 

The  vending  mfichine  Industry  has  put  Its 
Ingenuity  to  work  developing  devices  that 
eliminate  thep.ter  ticket  sellers  parl-mutuel 
window  operators,  department  store  clerks, 
lunch  counter  personnel,  cashiers,  mutual 
fund  salesmen,  and  a  great  many  others 

Front  loaders  are  eliminating  the  man 
with  the  shovel:  mechanical  crop  pickers  are 
displacing  field  hands;  bootblacks  arc  losing 
out  to  mechanical  shoe  cleaners 

And  yet.  In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Jobs  go 
begging,   go   begging  by   the   thousands. 

A  knowledgeable  report  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week  told  how  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service  Is  having  trouble 
filling  eight  clerical  vacancies  on  Its  own 
staff.  Its  counterpart  In  Cleveland  says  It  U 
unable  to  fill  1,000  Jobs  each  month,  mainly 
In  the  clerical  and  sales  fields 

The  motel  Industry  Is  sounding  an  urgent 
call  for  at  least  90,000  new  employees  during 
1961. 

The  United  States  is  short  at  least  250,000 
auto  mechanics  and  nobody  Is  training  any- 
one, the  Good  Car  Keeping  Institute  com- 
plains, despite  thousands  of  lald-off  auto 
production  workers  who  cotUd  easily  be  con- 
verted. 

The  fast-growing  commuter  services  in- 
dustry clamors  for  programers  and  Is  train- 
ing high  school  students  to  relieve  the  short- 
age In  the  next  decade,  more  than  200.000 
more  programers  will  be  needed.  It  Is  esti- 
mated. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  a  dozen 
fields;  In  teaching.  In  engineering.  In  top- 
level  executive  positions.  In  sales. 

The  paradox  Is  easily  answerable.  Most  of 
today's  unemployed  are  not  qualified  to  fill 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unfilled  Jobs. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  offered  statistics 
showing  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  professional  and  technical  personnel 
In  March  was  only  1  6  percent,  less  than  the 
amount  usually  attributed  to  frlctlonal  un- 
employment alone. 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  May    19.   19611 
Hellex  Urges   UNmo   States  Brum  Invest- 
ment— ^Advisee  to  Kennedy  Steesses  Use 
ov  Hi-MA.N  Resources 

President  Kennedy's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser said  yesterday  that  the  Nation  should 
Increase  Its  Investment  In  human  as  well 
as  physical  resources  to  attain  a  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

"If  we,  as  a  people,  desire  to  make  our 
economy  grow  faster.  Increase  our  produc- 
tivity, and  compete  more  effectively  In  world 
markets,  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  Is 
Invest  a  larger  fraction  of  our  national  out- 
put." Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
declared 

Mr  Heller  urged.  In  particular,  that  greater 
attention  be  paid  to  Intangible  areas  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  such  as  the  development  of 
a  well-educated,  skilled,  and  healthy  labor 
force  and  advances  In  technology.  He  also 
called  for  an  accelerated  ra'^e  of  Investment 
In  production  facilities  and  a  rapid  return 
to  full  employment  as  ways  of  stimulating 
economic  growth. 

bole  of  intancibles  ctted 
He  asserted  that  one- half  of  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury was  caused  by  such  Intangible  factors 
as  the  growth  of  technical  knowledge,  the 
Improved  quality  of  the  labor  force,  and 
economics  of  large-scale  production  as  na- 
tional and  International  markets  have  ex- 
panded 

"While  these  are  all  relatively  abetract  and 
Invisible  sources  of  economic  growth,  all  of 
them  are  susceptible  of  deliberate  cultiva- 
tion, both  by  private  Initiative  and  by  public 
jKJiicy,"  Mr    Heller  declared 


The  former  chairman  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Mlnneaota 
spoke  at  the  fourth  annual  presentation 
luncheon  of  the  Loeb  Awards  for  excellence 
In  financial  Journalism.  The  awards  are 
made  by  the  University  of  Connecticut  under 
a  grant  from  the  Sidney  S.  Loeb  Memorial 
Foundation. 

AWARD    TO    newspaper 

The  top  newspaper  award  went  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  a  series  entitled  "New 
American  Millionaires,"  written  by  14  staff 
members.  The  magazine  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Leonard  S.  Silk,  senior  and  eco- 
nomics editor  of  Business  Week,  for  a  special 
reix)rt  entitled  "The  U.S.  Finds  a  New  Way 
to  Grow." 

Special  achievement  awards  went  to  Lee 
M.  Cohn  of  the  Washington  Star.  Sidney 
Fish  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Hobart 
Rowen  and  Sanford  Brown  of  Newsweek  and 
Talt  Trussell  of  Nation's  Business. 

In  his  talk.  Mr.  Heller  said  that  Investment 
In  new  production  facilities  In  this  country 
had  dropped  to  9  5  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  In  1960  from  12  5  percent  In 
1958.  By  contrast,  he  noted,  expenditures  In 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  had  aver- 
aged 15  1  percent  In  the  last  4  years. 

"The  President's  proposed  Incentive  tax 
credit,  now  before  the  Congress.  Is  frankly 
a  device  to  swing  the  power  of  the  Federal 
tax  system  behind  the  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  Industrial  plant,"  Dr.  Hel- 
ler declared. 

VtE.WS    ON    BUDGET 

A  return  to  full  employment,  he  added, 
could  lead  t6'&  "handsome  budget  surplus" 
because  It  would  result  In  a  sharp  rise  In  In- 
come tax  receipts.  At  an  earlier  press  con- 
ference, he  said  that  there  was  a  prospect 
for  a  budget  surplus  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  June  30,  1963,  but  warned  that  It  would 
be  subject  to  a  number  of  variables.  Includ- 
ing military  and  space  expenditures  and  In- 
ternational programs. 

Mr.  Heller  rejected  charges  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  were  believers  In  a  "stagnationist ' 
economy.  He  said  that  such  a  school  holds 
that  "a  private  enterprise  economy,  once 
It  reaches  a  high  level  of  Income,  is  Incapable 
of  rapid  growth"  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
"our  position  has  been  that  the  earlier  vigor 
can  be  and  should  be  recaptured." 

Mr.  Heller  predicted  that  the  gross  national 
product — the  total  value  of  all  goods  and 
services — would  rise  by  $25  billion  by  the  end 
of  1961  to  a  figure  of  about  $525  billion  a 
year.  The  present  rate,  he  said.  Is  about 
$50  billion  a  year  below  Its  full  potential. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  22,  1961] 
AtrroMATiON     Tied     to     Leo     Encyclical — 

Jesctt    Also     Applies    70-Year     Doctrine 

TO  Migrant  Labor 

A  Jesuit  called  on  Roman  Cathollca  yes- 
terday to  apply  the  principles  of  social  jus- 
tice set  forth  In  a  70- year -old  papal  encycli- 
cal to  the  present-day  problem  of  workers' 
displacement  by  automation. 

The  Reverend  Edward  J  Hogan.  an  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Park  Avenue  and  b4th  i^treet.  said  In 
his  sfrnion  that  "the  economy  mu.«t,  in  some 
way.  finance  the  period  of  relocation  of 
workers  who  are  replaced  by  machinery.'' 

Father  Hogan  preached  on  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  Pope  Leo  XIIls  encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum  lOf  New  Things)  and  the 
30th  anniversary  of  Pope  Plus  XI's  "Qviad- 
rageslmo  Anno"   ^On  Uie  40th  Year) 

RIGHTS    or    WORKERS 

"Rertun    Novarum."    known    popularly    a.s 
"On  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes, 
gave    a    moral    and    religious    base    to    social 
questions.     "Quadragesimo      Anno        was     a 
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restatement  In  1931  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  Pope  I^os  letter. 

Pope  John  XXTII  said  on  May  14  that 
he  had  wTltten  an  encyclical  on  the  anni- 
versary and  that  It  would  be  published  in 
a  few  weeks. 

In  Catholic  terms  "Rerum  Novarum  "  is  a 
refutation  of  both  socialism,  which  advo- 
cated the  abolishment  of  private  property. 
and  the  19th  century  brand  of  liberalism. 
which  held  that  employers  should  be  let 
alone  by  the  state  In  their  dealings  with 
workers. 

Pope  Leo's  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  proclaimed  that  holding  property 
was  the  natural  right  of  man.  It  recognized 
the  workers'  right  and  need  to  Join  trade 
unions  and  advocated  government  svirvell- 
lance  of  Industry  for  the  general  welfare. 

bastion    FOR    HTJMANrrY 

Father  Hogan  called  the  two  encyclicals 
"a  fortress  around  which  men  can  rally  for 
the  guidance  of  their  fellows,  and  from 
which  they  can  summon  the  world  to  con- 
sult for  the  general  welfare." 

He  said  that.  In  addition  to  automation, 
the  situation  of  the  migrant  workers,  "un- 
educated, wretchedly  housed  In  shanties  un- 
able to  support  a  permanent  home,"  was 
subject  to  the  teaching  of  the  encyclicals. 

"One  of  the  most  Imperious  needs  is  for 
unprejudiced  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  the  chlldr'^n  of  God.  regardless  of  reli- 
gion or  origin  or  race,"  the  priest  continued 

"Racial  discrimination  In  education. 
housing,  and  Job  opportunity  is  an  un-Chrls- 
tlan  insult,  a  denial  of  God -given  rights,  a 
violation  of  the  Image  of  God  Except  In 
extraordinary  circumstances,  or  when  ex- 
cused by  helpless  Ignorance,  it  is  a  sin  on 
the   soul   of   the  discriminator." 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  bu-smess  t-o  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  May  29.  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian 


of  our  hope  and  our  prayer  are  mobilized 
at  any  sacrifice  to  stem  the  forces  of 
darkness,  may  this  realm  of  the  free 
celebrate  its  day  of  gratitude  with  a 
steadfast  purpose  and  with  a  grim  reso- 
lution that  is  wonliy  of  the  past  and  of 
the  promise  for  the  future. 

As  never  before  on  the  national  day  of 
retro.^pect  may  the  starry  flag  speak  of 
strena-th  that  is  increased  by  spending, 
of  hfe  that  is  saved  by  its  losing,  and  of 
greatness  that  is  measured  by  its  serving. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  2<).  1061 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee 
Metc^lf.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harn.'^.  D  D..  offered  the  foUowmg 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  Grace  and  GloH'',  we 
are  grateful  for  the  cleansing  ministry 
of  memory  as  on  the  morrow  the  Nation 
turns,  with  countless  fluttering  flags,  to 
the  grassy  mounds  of  the  patriot  dead. 

May  this  sacrament  of  remembrance 
summon  this  land  of  the  free  to  face 
with  a  new  determination  the  never- 
ending  struggle  to  maintain  and  preserve 
the  freedoms  which  have  been  bought 
at  so  crlm-son  a  cost. 

As  even  sterner  t^sts  in  the  agelong 
battle  between  freedom  and  fetters  loom 
ahead,  as  the  moral  and  material  re- 
sources, vast  and  untapped,  of  this  land 


DESIGNATION     OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter ; 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  May   29    1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon  Lee  Metcalf  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
Prcsid^-nl  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  t<X)k  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readlnp  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  26,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF    BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Miller, 
one  of  his  ."secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution ; 

On  May  25    1961  : 

S  118  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imho-of , 

S.  126,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III; 

S   138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlco  Delic; 

S  177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  HadJi  Ben- 
levi; 

S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S  285  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  FVans- 
s;l,.  Crane: 

S  292  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  (  also  known  bjp  Peter  Jew  Mah  ) : 

S.330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Kounlakls; 

S  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haruo  T. 
Hendricks; 

S  532  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Bulskl   I  Zklzislaw  Rekosz  I  ; 

y.  545  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  El'.Zii- 
beth  Clifford; 

P  555  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolaos  A 
Papadimitrlou; 

S  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Rakintozis  i  also  kriown  a^  Andreas  Rakml- 
zis  or  Rakajes  • ; 

S.  712.  An  act  authorlzl.-^.g  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  in 
bronze  of  a  pold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat-es; 

S  8»4.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Captain 
Ernest  Mountain;   and 
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S  J.  Res  89  Joint  resolution  UJ  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  an  interim  Increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  insurance  of  mortgages  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
May  27,  1961  : 

S  104  An  act  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  respect 
to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  United  States:  and  to  consent  to  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  tht  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and 

S.  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Water- 
stradt. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and.  with 
the  accompanyinti  report,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10  b' '4'  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  approved  June  24.  1937. 
and  of  section  12' 1'  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  approved 
June  25,  1938,  I  transmit  herewith,  for 
the  information  of  the  Coni^ress,  the  re- 
port of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1960. 

John  F  Kennedy. 
IrfE  White  Housf    Mau  29.  1961. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPExNSED 
WITH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  i.';  so  ordered 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  VIETNAM  - 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unammou.--  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive L,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Ek:onomic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  signed  at  Saigon  on 
April  3.  1961,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty,  together  with 
the  President's  message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratiflcation, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Ekjonomic  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  signed  at  Saigon  on 
April  3,  1961. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  May  29.  1961. 

Mr.  MILLER  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  his  request  relates  to  all  the 
nomination.^;  on  the  calendar. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  No,  only  the  dip- 
lomatic and  Foreign  Service  Ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr  MILLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
ambassadorial  nominations  on  the 
calendar  will  be  stated 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  ambassadorial  nominations  on 
the  calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

<For   nominations   this   day    received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


potentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  other  nomi- 
nations are  to  be  held  over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the.se  nominations 
of  Ambassadors 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore With  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith 


DIPLOMATIC   AND   FOREIGN 
SERVICE  AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  S  Estes.  of  Maine,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  corifinned. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  now 
Amba-ssador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  seiTC  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Envoy 
Extiaordiriary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Yemen 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation IS  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  S  Badeau,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Amba-=;.sador    Extraordinary    and    Pleni- 


j  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  the  Senate  will  take  up  Cal- 
endar No.  261.  House  bill  5954,  the 
Treasury-Post  OfiBce  appropriation  bill 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  on  Friday  next 
Calendar  No.  252.  Senate  bill  1922,  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  We  shall  at  least 
make  a  start  on  that  bill  on  Friday. 

When  the  Senate  concludes  its  session 
today,  it  will  adjourn  until  Thursday,  at 
noon. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  tran.saction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  Cu-VLMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  WlESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget.   1962 
FOR  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Na- 
tional  Mediation    Board,    Department   or 
Health.  Education,  and  Wrlfarf,  and  De- 
partment OF  Labor  (S.  Doc.  No.  30) 
A    communicatl<>n    from   the   President   of 
the    United    States,    transmitting    proposed 
amendments    to    the    budget    for    the    fiscal 
year  1962  Involving  increases  in  the  amount 
of   $1,376,000   for  the   National   Labor   Rela- 
tions Board,  $200,000  for  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  $219,342,000  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  $497,- 
700.000  for  the  Department  of  Labor   (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Development    and    Training    or    Manpower 

Resources 

A   communication   from    the   President  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 

proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  occupa- 


tional training,  development,  and  use  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

AiTBrr  Report   on   Panama    Canal   Compant 
AND  Canal  Zone  CIovernvent 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government, 
fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Rules    of    Practice    and    Procedure    Under 
Bankruptcy  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Dlrect<M-,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  VS  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  dr;\ft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


h  • 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A   concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Amr»ed   Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  18 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  Governor  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  secure  through  the  department  of  hos- 
pitals a  transfer  of  500  acres  of  land  in 
Belle  Chasse.  La.,  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  used 
for  establishing  the  South  Louisiana  Re- 
habilitation and  Research  Center  to  be 
administered  by  and  under  the  State  de- 
partment of  hospitals. 

"Whereas  as  an  acute  problem  exists  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded 
persons,  exceptional  children,  alcoholics. 
and  other  persons  In  need  of  special  care, 
treatment,  education,  or  rehabilitation;  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
connection  with  such  activities  Is  the  pro- 
ciuement  of  land  of  a  suitable  nature  and 
at  a  suitable  location  for  such  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  VS.  Government  owns  a 
large  tract  of  land  which  presently  com- 
prises the  U.S.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  in 
Belle  Chasse,  La.,  which  land  is  esi>eclally 
suited  for  such  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  such  land  is  not  presently  being 
used  by  the  U.S.  Government;   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  im- 
mediate need  of  a  portion  of  said  land  and 
could  use  said  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resoli-cd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  use  his  good  offices  to  urge 
the  Department  of  Hospitals  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  requisition,  request,  apply  for 
and  by  the  proper  and  legal  means  secure 
without  cost  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a 
transfer  of  500  acres  of  land,  or  a  substantial 
portion  thereof,  from  the  tract  now  compris- 
ing the  U.S.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  in 
Belle  Chasse.  La.,  and  to  use  said  land  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  at  a  future  date, 
the  South  Louisiana  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
search Center  for  the  care,  treatment,  educa- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, alcoholics  and  other  persons  In  need 
of  special  care,  treatment,  education  or  re- 
habilitation; and  be  it  further 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States,  to  each  member 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  the'.  Louisiana  Department  of 
Hospitals. 

"J.  Thos.  Jewelx. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"Housi  Concurrent  RESOLtrriON  3 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  request  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  study  and  determine  the 
feasibility  of  locating  a  space  launching 
facility  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  State  of 
HawaU 

"Whereas  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  Is  crucial  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

"Whereas  there  Is  need  for  greater  and 
faster  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge 
In  this  field:   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  through  its 
State  planning  office  has  determined  by  a 
study  entitled,  'Space  Facility  Capability," 
dated  April  1.  1960,  that  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii with  Its  favorable  altitude  whether,  and 
location  Is  Ideally  suited  as  a  site  for  the 
establishment  of  a  space  vehicle  launching 
facility;   and 

"Whereas  the  study  proves  th.^t  the  loca- 
tion of  such  a  launching  site  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii,  would  provide 
the  distinct  advantages  of: 

"1.  Permitting  satellite  firings  north, 
south,  and  east  from  an  altitude  of  13,085 
feet  above  sea  level  over  open  water  for  4,500 
miles  thereby  reducing  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  such  firings  and  allow  easier 
recoveries  of  failures  of  boosters: 

"2.  Permitting  satellite  firings  Into  polar 
orbits  or  equatorial  laiinchlngs  from  a  St.it* 
of  the  United  States  thereby  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  International  negotiations  with 
Its  attendant  difficulties; 

"3.  Allowing  mutually  effective  relations 
with  down-range  facilities  of  the  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Range:  and 

"4.  Most  Important  of  all,  a  community 
which  h.os  expressed  its  acceptance  and 
wholehearted  stipport  for  the  location  of  a 
satellite  launchlne:  base  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  thereby  assuring  the  personnel  of 
the  base  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness,  tol- 
erance, and  informality:  and 

"Whereas  such  a  satellite  launching  sta- 
tion would  be  of  inestimable  value;  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Haivaii.  regular  sessujn  of  1961  ('.he  Sen- 
ate concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  request  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  study  and  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  locating  a  space  launching  facility 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  and  be  it  fiuther 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Sp>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  National  Aeronautics  ard  Space 
Administration,      Congressman      Daniel     K. 


Inoute,  Senator  Oren  E.  Long.  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Pong,  and  the  State  department 
of  economic  development. 

"Elmer  F    Cravalho. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Rep'-esentatit'es. 
"Herman    T    F.   Ltjm, 
"Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
"W.  H.  Hill, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 


"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Risolction  54 

"Whereas  because  of  their  geographical 
location  the  people  of  Hawai:,  Alask.'H.  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
ocean  carriers  for  their  exporting  and  im- 
p)ortlng  trade:  and 

"Whereas  the  ocean  carriers  in  the  services 
between  the  mainland  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  although 
considered  a  part  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  are  classified  as  domestic  carriers  or 
■common  carriers  by  water  in  Interstate 
commerce'  and  are  not  qualified  tC'  receive 
any  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Goveriiment  but  a.e  expected  to  pay  their 
cost  and  earn  a  profit  out  at  shipping  reve- 
nues, which  means  th^t  the  people  of  Ha- 
waU. Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  required  to 
assimie  the  great  burden  of  cDst  and  profit 
of  such  ocean  carriers:  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  pc-licy  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  the  American  merchant 
marine  through  operating  and  construction 
subsidies  amounting  to  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent of  wages  and  50  percent  of  construction 
costs  in  order  to  enable  American-flag  lines 
to  operate  successfully  with  tanfis  and  other 
charges  similar  to  those  charged  by  foreign 
ocean  carriers;  and 

"WTiereas  such  a  policy  to  stistain  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  beneficial  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  it  is  Just  as  appropr:ate  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  pay  for  the  m.'ilnte- 
nance  of  such  a  policy  so  that  the  cost  will 
not  disprojxjrtionat-ely  fall  upon  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Puerto  R:co  and  other 
domestic  shippers  and  their  ctistomers  who 
pay  general  taxes  to  sustain  foreign  shippers 
of  the  American  merchant  marine;  and 

"Whereas  the  Ser.ate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Comnuttee  of  the  U.S  Con- 
gress recently  held  prellmliiary  hearings  on 
a  proposal  to  give  aid  to  Anierican-flag 
operators  In  the  domestic  offshore  trades 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fir.'it  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  ses- 
sion of  1961  (the  HoMse  of  Repre.^cntatives 
concurring ) .  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  requested  to 
adopt  legislation  granting  Feaeral  fubsidies 
to  American-flag  operators  in  the  d  ijnefi.c 
offshore  trades;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  such  subsidies  are 
granted,  the  Federal  Maritime  B<:>ard  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  tlie  feasibility  of  ad- 
mitting other  subsidized  carriers  to  the 
Hawaii-mainland    trade,    and    be    it    further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Ci^nimit- 
tee,  the  Federal  Maritime  Bo;<rd.  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  VS.  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

"W.  H  Hill. 

"President  c  ■  the  Smote. 
"William   S.   Richardson 

••Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Elmer  F  Cravalho^ 
"Speaker.  Hou.'^e  of  Ke'presmtatixyes. 

"Herman    T.    F.    Lum, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Reprcsentatii^es." 
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A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legiala- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs ; 

"House  Concu«»xnt  Resolutiok  69 
■  Conc\irrent  resolution  to  urge  the  request 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  to 
provide  for  and  require  the  Investment  of 
tldelands  mineral  revenues  derived  from 
operations  off  Louisiana  shores 

"Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  tldelands  mineral  revenues  are  presently 
held  In  escrow  pending  the  outcome  of  liti- 
gation of  the  rights  to  said  funds,  and 

•  Whereas  the  State  of  Louisiana  not  only 
is  being  deprived  of  the  share  of  said  fund£ 
to  which  It  has  made  legal  demand,  but  the 
State  also  is  deprived  of  any  opportunity 
to  derive  any  income  from  investment  of 
such  revenues:  Therefore  be  It 

'Resolr^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louxsiana 
{the  Senate  thereof  concurring  herein) .  That 
the  Ck>ngres8  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  take  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  and  require 
the  Investnient  of  that  portion  of  tldelands 
mineral  revenues  held  in  escrow  which  has 
been  or  Is  derived  from  operations  off  Louisi- 
ana shores,  in  order  to  realize  Income  which 
is  being  lost  by  allowing  such  funds  to  re- 
main idle;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


"Lieutenant    Gorerrio'-    and    President 
of  the  Senate 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  54 
"Concurrent  resolution  designed  to  institute 
a  method  of  instruction  for  the  youth  of 
Louisiana  in  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of 
Americanism  and  to  develop  intelligent 
and  aggressive  opposition  to  communism 
and  deep  loyalty  to  our  American  political 
and  economic  system 

"Whereas  the  totalitarianism  of  aggressive 
world  communism  constantly  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  Anierlca  as  a 
free  Republic  composed  of  sovereign  States; 
and 

'Whereas  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  success- 
fully combat  and  defeat  the  Communist 
conspiracy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  our  American  way 
of  life,  it  is  essential  that  every  American 
citizen  must  know  and  understand  the  fun- 
damental theories  and  basic  principles  of 
our  American  constitutional,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  system,  and  also,  by 
way  of  contrast,  the  strategy  tactics,  na- 
ture, effects,  logistics.  purf>08es  and  princi- 
ples of  Communism  as  It  actually  operate."? 
in  the  world  today;  and 

■Whereas  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  an  organized  and  comprehen- 
sive educational  effort  should  be  promptly 
undertaken  by  every  school  and  edticational 
institution  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  United  States  so  that  the 
necessary  instruction  and  indoctrination  to 
this  end  can  be  imparted  and  the  present 
lethargy  and  mass  ignorance  of  the  true 
charsicter  and  consequences  of  Soviet  com- 
munism can  be  dispelled    and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  that  every  high  school  and  col- 
lege student  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  should 
be  required  to  take  a  separate  course  or  unit 


of  study  as  a  part  of  the  regular  and  manda- 
tory curriculum  at  some  time  during  the 
latter  portion  of  his  period  of  high  school  or 
college  studies  respectively,  which  would  not 
only  give  to  each  student  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  and  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  ideals,  prin- 
ciples traditions,  advantages  and  institu- 
tions of  re;)resentatlve  democracy  and  free 
capitalism  In  a  federation  of  sovereign  States 
as  established  by  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution o:  the  United  States;  but,  which 
would  at  'he  same  time,  by  comparison 
teach  every  student  why  communism  and 
socialism  are  evil  and  vicious,  why  tiiey 
destroy  the  freedom,  well-being  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  the  individual,  and  why  they 
are  uur  imijlacable  enemy,  to  the  end  that 
these  students  will  understand  the  propa- 
ganda, and  dishonesty  of  Soviet  Russia,  Red 
China,  and  :he  other  apparatus  and  affiliates 
of  organized  communism  arid  national  so- 
cialism:   and 

■  Whereas  the  Louisiana  Legi.slature  is  con- 
vinced that  a  sound,  comprehensive,  and 
universal  program  of  high  school  and  college 
Instruction  of  this  scope  is  indispensable  to 
an  adequate  national  defense  and  Is  vital  to 
assure  that  citizens  of  Louisiana  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  equipped  to  reject  and  intelli- 
gently argue  against  and  destroy  the  lures, 
traps,  pitfalls,  lies,  and  propaganda  of  com- 
munism wi' h  reasoned  conviction  and  loy- 
alty based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
concepts  ai  d  fundamental  element  of  our 
American  s.stem  and  a  firm  grasp  of  and 
belief  in  decentralized  government,  repre- 
sentative democracy,  free  competitive  capi- 
talism, separation  of  powers  in  government, 
private  ownership  of  property  and  the  means 
of  productiwn.  reasonable  and  limited  taxa- 
tion, the  reserved  p)owers  of  the  States,  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  voting  and 
work,  individual  economic  opportunity, 
limited  pwvers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  activities, 
and  the  essential  features  of  our  American 
economic  system,  and 

■  Whereas  this  program  of  Instruction  is 
spyonsored  and  requested  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  Louisiana 
department  i>f  the  American  Legion  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  [the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  senate  concurring  herein).  That  the 
State  superintendent  of  education,  'he  State 
board  of  ed  ication,  president  and  board  of 
supervisors  of  Louisiana  State  L'niversity 
and  A  &  M  College,  and  the  governing 
authorities  of  all  private  and  public  high 
schools  and  :olleges  in  Louisiana  are  hereby 
earnestly  uried  requested  memorialized  and 
petitioned  tt.  take  prompt  action  to  respec- 
tively: 

■  1  Establi:>h  a  mandatory  requirement 
that  a  separ  ite.  required  comprehensive  six 
(6  I  weeks  ur.it  of  instruction  be  instituted  in 
every  high  .school  in  Louisiana  during  the 
1960^61  sch(  ol  year,  within  the  framework 
of  tlie  preset;  tly  required  course  on  American 
history  in  tne  eleventh  (llthi  or  twelfth 
(12th  I  itradt  s  teaching  Americanism  versus 
communism  within  the  scope  and  objectives 
as  lieremabo  e  described 

"2.  Establish  a  mandatory  requirement, 
beginning  w;th  the  1960-61  school  year,  that 
each  college  or  university  student  in  either 
his  Junior  oi  senior  year  will  be  required  to 
take  a  separate  and  comprehensive  course 
or  unit  of  li.structlon  for  at  lea.st  ten  ilOi 
cl(jck  hours  teaching  Americanism  versus 
communism  within  the  scope  and  objectives 
as  hereinabc  ve  described;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  these 
courses  shot  Id  be  part  of  the  regular,  pre- 
scribed and  required  high  school,  college, 
and  universl  y  curriculums  and  that  no  stu- 
dent should  be  graduated  or  receive  a  di- 
ploma from  .my  high  scliool,  college,  or  uni- 
versity   who   fails    to   successfully    complete 


this  course  or  unit  of  instruction  in  Amer- 
icanism versus  communism;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  State  board 
of  education  and  the  board  of  supervLsors 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  to  prepare, 
approve,  select,  or  prescribe  all  textbooks, 
teacher.s'  manuals,  student  work  books,  ref- 
erence books  and  materials,  and  i.ther  things 
such  as  films,  tapes,  visual  aids,  pamphlets 
used  In  such  courses  or  units  of  instruction 
and  to  supply  same;    and  be  If  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  hereby  requested  to  mail  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  newspaper, 
radio,  and  TV  station  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, each  member  of  the  Stale  board  of 
education,  the  president  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  each  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Louisiana  State  University. 
the  president  of  each  college  or  university 
of  the  .state  of  Louisiana,  each  parish  and 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  each  mem- 
ber of  every  parish  or  city  school  ixiard.  to 
the  governing  authorities  of  every  private 
secondary  school  In  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  each  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  every  district  court 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  attorney  general  and  chief  educa- 
tional official  of  each  State  of  the  Uninn  t-) 
each  of  every  Federal  court,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  high  school  in  the  Stale  of 
Louisiana  ' 

An  act  (chapter  No  236)  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Chaptek  236 

"An  act  relating  to  the  cession  by  the  State 

of  Minnesota  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota 

of  certain  parcels  of  real   property  liscated 

in  Clay  County.  Minn 

'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of  Minnesota: 

"Sectton  1  (Finding  1  By  reason  of  flood 
control  work  upon  the  Red  River  of  the  north 
an  avulsion  has  occurred  leaving  two  parcels 
of  land  described  as: 

"1.  That  portion  of  government  lot  2  In 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  29.  town- 
ship 140  north,  range  48  west  of  the  fifth 
principal  meridian.  Clay  County  Minn  . 
bounded  by  the  thread  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  north  as  it  existed  prior  to  January  1. 
1959.  and  the  new  thread  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  north  as  established  by  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  under  project  CIVENG  - 
21-018-59-22.  containing  9  78  acres  more  or 
less,    and 

'2.  That  portion  of  government  lot  2  In 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7.  township 
139  north,  range  48  west  of  the  fifth  prin- 
cipal meridian.  Clay  County.  Minn  .  lx)unded 
by  the  thread  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north 
as  it  existed  prior  to  January  1.  1959.  and 
the  new  thread  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north 
as  established  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  project  CIVENG-21  018- 
59-22,  containing  12  76  acres  more  or  less, 
physically  detached  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  attached  to  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

"Sec.  2.  Cession  or  Lands — The  State  of 
Minnesota  upon  passage  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  of  the  neces- 
sary enabling  legislation  accepting  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  property  described  in  section 
1,  so  that  said  property  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  hereby  agrees 
to  the  cession  of  said  lands  so  that  the  same 
will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  Minnesota 

"Sec.  3  Lands,  Titles.  Records — Nothing 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  construed  in  such  manner  as  to  prejudice 
the  title,  right,  or  claim  of  any  person  to  any 
of  the  lands  herein  involved.  The  register 
of   deeds  of   Clay   County.    Minn.,  shall    co- 
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operate  with  tie  register  of  deeds  of  Cass 
County,  N.  Dak  In  furnishing  him  such  rec- 
ords of  the  title,  or  copies  thereof,  to  the 
land  de6crit>ed  in  section  1,  recorded  in  Clay 
County.  Minn  .  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
register  of  deeds  may  make  the  usual  charge 
for  certified  cop  es  of  records  and  documents 
if  the  same  are  required  by  the  register  of 
deeds  of  Cass  C)unty 

"Sec  4  Agr  CEMENT,  Consent  of  Con- 
gress—The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  act.  together  with  this  act. 
shall  constitute  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Mln  lesota  and  N<irth  Dakota. 
Tlie  Congress  ff  the  United  States,  upon 
passage  of  such  acts  by  the  respective  Legis- 
latures of  the  S'ates  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  is  petitioned,  pursuant  to  article  I, 
section  10.  clavise  3  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  It*  consent  to  this  agreement 
and  to  amend  the  enabling  acts  of  such 
States  accordingly  The  secretary  of  state 
of  Minnesota  shi.li  transmit  copies  of  this  act 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  several  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  who  are  petitioned  txn  take  such  ac- 
tion as  they  deem  proper  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  the  CoiifTess  of  the  United  States  to 
this  agreement  between  tlie  States  of  Min- 
nesota and  North   Dakna 

■  Kari  F   Rolvaao, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"E.   J     Chilgren. 
"Speaker  of  thr  House  of  Representativrs 
"Passed  the  stnate  this  7th  day  of  March 
1961. 

"Ht  Tobret, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  this 
28th  day  of  March  1961 

"O   H  Leahy. 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  Apill  10.  1961 

Elmhi  L  Andersen. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Filed  April  11    1961 

■Joseph  L  Donovan. 
"Secretary  of  the   State   of   Minnesota  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  .\labama;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary ; 

"House  ,:  oint  RtsoLtrrioN  24 

■'Whereas  violence  and  civil  disorder  have 
been  brought  in  recent  days  to  our  State  as 
a  result  of  outside  conspiracies  against  our 
laws;   and 

Whereas  the  dominant  attitude  of  our 
people  is  one  of  disapproval  of  violence  and 
disorder;   and 

"Whereas  thes«  conditions  come  about  due 
to  the  Invasion  of  the  State  by  a  band  of 
Irresponslbles  prcmotlng  program  of  trespass 
and  similar  vloli.tions  of  local  law  deliber- 
ately calculated  to  arouse  resentment,  fric- 
tion, and  publicity;  and 

"Whereas  this  reaction  has  been  Inten- 
tionally provoked  and  created  by  a  group  of 
troublemakers  prcpfe&slonally  trained  for  the 
purpose:  and 

"Whereas  these  agitators  are  acquainted 
with  the  custom*,  traditions,  laws,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Alabama;   and 

■  Whereas  with  full  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
sible results,  a  w:llful  and  deliberate  scheme 
and  conspiracy  m&s  entered  into  to  violate 
local  customs,  traditions,  and  laws  by  out- 
siders; and 

"Whereas  this  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
customs  traditions,  and  laws  of  Alabama 
was  announced  i.nd  given  wide  publicity  as 
to  time,  place,  ard  Intention;  and 

"Whereas  the  ;)laln  purpose  of  the  intru- 
sion of  the  CORE  so-called  freedom  riders  in 
Alabama  was  no'  to  visit  the  State  in  good 
faith  for  lawful  and  peaceable  purposes,  but 


solely    to   incite    breaches    of    the   peace    and 
bring  about  conditions  of  public  unrest;  and 

"Whereas  a  principal  objective  of  Commu- 
nists and  others  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  i»  by  similar 
means  to  create  disorder,  public  violence, 
and  social  unre.^t     and 

'Whereas  this  announced  and  advertised 
Intrusion  Into  Alabama  did.  In  fact,  provoke 
violence,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  unrest 
In  several  communities  In  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  President,  without  the  re- 
quest or  consent  of  the  proj^er  officials  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  unnecessarl  y  sent  sev- 
eral hundred  U  S  marshals  to  tho  capital  of 
Alabama  for  the  stated  purpose  ol  maintain- 
ing law  and  order:  and 

•  Whereas  the  State  of  Alabnma  has  been 
at  all  times  and  Is  now  fully  capable  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  the  State  and  fully 
Intends   so  to  do;    and  >fe 

"Whereas  there  have  existed  basic  and 
friendly  personal  relations  between  the  races 
In  Alabama  which  have  been  progressively 
constructive  until  disrupted  by  professional 
agitators,  and  aggravated  by  the  wholly  un- 
warranted action  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  sending  400  marshals  lnt<3  Alabama,  im- 
pliedly sanctioning  the  Invasion,  and  un- 
less so  disrupted  by  outsiders  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  potential  understanding. 
good  will  and  progress  should  not  continue: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
(both   houses  concurring). 

"1  That  the  Governor  of  Alabama  has  the 
full  support  of  the  legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  In  issuing  the  proclamation 
of  limited  martial  law  In  Montgomery. 

"2  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Legislature 
of  A.abama  that  the  organization  and  action 
of  bands  or  groups  for  the  announced  and 
publicized  purpt)ses  such  as  those  of  the  re- 
cent so-called  freedom  riders  must  be  re- 
garded as  willful  incltation  to  violence  and 
disorder  and  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  pub- 
lic interest; 

"3  TTial  the  public  order  and  peace  is 
presently  being  maintained  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  In  this  State  by  the 
officials  of  the   State  of   Alabama; 

"4  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  requested  to  remove  all  Federal 
marshals  and  officers  not  at  their  normal 
stations  of  duty  from  the  confines  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

"5.  That  the  President  of  tile  United  States 
is  further  requested  to  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  office  to  dissuade  all  p>ersons 
and  groups  from  deliberately  taking  actions 
calculated  to  cause  breaches  of  the  peace  in 
the  State  of  Alabama 

"6  That  people  and  groups  tinfamiliar 
with  problems  in  the  State  of  Alabama  lend 
their  assistance  to  the  people  of  this  State 
in  preventing  the  deliberate  creation  of  con- 
ditions of  unrest,  violence  and  hatred  and 
Join  with  the  people  of  Alabama  in  pro- 
moting the  mutual  Interest  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  State  within  the  Iramework 
of  its  customs  and  traditions;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ala- 
bama to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  US  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Member  of  the  U  S  Congress  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States 

"VIRCI    M.    ASHWORTH. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Albert  BotrrwELL. 
"President  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate. 

"John  Patterson. 

"Governor. 
"Oaklet  Melton.  Jr  . 

■Clerk." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Medical  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Mont- 
gomery. Ala  .  favoring  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  health  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1961— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ti-oy  Local  Farmers  Union,  of  Reno 
County.  Kans  .  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing approval  of  the  pending  proposed 
Apnculture  Act  of  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the 
resolutioii  be  pniited  m  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Porestr>\ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestr>-.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  farmers  net  Income  has  de- 
creased to  a  disastrous  low;  and 

Whereas,  farmers  are  being  forced  frc«n 
the  family  farms  because  of  economic  dis- 
tress to  join  the  jobless  laborers  in  the  city. 
and 

Whereas,  farmers  are  aware  that  excess 
production  has  depressed  commodity  prices, 
and 

Whereas,  the  present  farm  program  is  out- 
dated and   inadequate     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Troy  Local  Farmers 
Union  of  Reno  County.  Kans  .  at  its  regvilar 
monthly  meeting.  May  20.  1961,  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  carry  into  effect  the  general  plan 
of  proposed  Agriculture  Act  of  1961  (some- 
times referred  to  as  the  omnibus  farm  bill): 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  forthwith  to  our  Congressman  and 
to  each  of  the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  requesting  that  each  use  his  best 
effort  to  enac*  legislation  which  would  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 


AGRICULTURAL  VIEWS  OF  KANSAS 
FARMERS  UNION 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Farmers  Union  held  its  first 
special  State  convention  in  53  years,  at 
McPherson.  Kans..  on  May  20,  1961. 
The  convention  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  feed  grain  law.  recently  passed; 
the  profHJsed  wheat  programs  and  leg- 
islation: and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961.  which  is  now  before  Congress. 

Some  excellent  statements  were  made 
at  the  convention  regarding  both  these 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  the  recom- 
mendations were  that  Congress  enact 
the  legislation  at  this  session,  so  as  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  his  fair  share 
of  the  national   income. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  issued  by  the  Kan- 
sas Farmers  Union  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  these  re- 
marks be  referred  to  the  Committ-ee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  ON  PeED-GRAIN  LAW 

The  Kansas  Farmers'  Union,  meeting  in 
its  first  special  State  convention  in  53  years, 
at    McPherson,   Kans.,    May   20,    1961,   spent 
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considerable  time  In  discussion  and  debate 
on  the  feed-grain  law  recently  passed,  pro- 
posed wheat  pro-ams  and  legislation,  and 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  now  before  the 
Congreas. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  convention 
that  the  act.  If  enacted  Into  law,  and  Its 
separate  features  activated  Into  operation, 
will  accomplish  most  of  the  results  desired 
in  the  Kansas  Farmers'  Union  program. 

Agriculture  has  needed  for  years  a  "Icit  of 
legislative  tools"  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  In  the  aggregate  have  become  fenown 
as  the  farm  problem.  Quite  often  an  ap- 
proach is  needed  for  each  problem.  The  ap- 
proach which  will  alleviate  or  solve  one  prob- 
lem is  not  always  the  right  approach  to 
another  problem. 

Similar  legislative  approaches  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  sometimes  dubbed 
"do  it  yourself."  wherein  legislation  is  passed 
which  makes  It  possible  for  a  group  to  tackle 
a  problem  and  bring  Federal  law  Into  the 
picture  as  a  helping  hand.  This  approach 
has  proven  very  successful. 

Farm  Credit  Administration.  Rural  Electri- 
fication'Administration,  oil  pro  ration  laws, 
social  security.  unemplo3rment  Insurance. 
State  and  Federal  Labor  Relations  Acts,  and 
numerous  other  permissive  legislative  ap- 
proaches through  which  a  group  of  citizens 
can  deal  with  a  problem  are  outstanding 
examples  of  the  wisdom  of  this  approach 

We  recommend  the  act  Include  additional 
safeguards  for  the  family  type  farm  and  sup- 
port levels  at  100  percent  of  parity. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  the  Agricultursil 
Act  of  1961. 

We  commend  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration on  the  passage  of  the  feed -grain 
law.  If  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  cannot 
be  passed  in  time  for  its  features  to  be  used 
on  the  1962  wheat  crop,  we  urge  pasf<t«:e  of 
legislation  to  idle  land  similar  to  the  feed- 
grain  bill  provide  for  bushel  allotments  and 
raise  the  price  of  wheat. 

Farming  is  the  Nations  largest  business. 
Farmers  are  S40  billion  customers  if  indus- 
try and  labor.  Lack  of  farm  income  Is  of 
major  concern  to  every  American  Long- 
range  and  short-range  legislation  deserves 
the  best  nonpartisan  study.  Judgment,  and 
decision  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  Op- 
position to  profxssed  plana  should  include 
substitute  plans  aimed  at  accomplishing  the 
same  end  result  as  pr  jjKjsed  plans  The 
problem  is  too  serious  and  too  far  reaching 
for  the  negative  approach  of  cp  'k>n  for 
opposition's  sake. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment 

S.  Res.  128  Resolution  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  food  and 
raw   materials  reserve    (Rept.  N  x   291;;    and 

S  Res.  154.  Resolution  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  White  Fleet  designed  to 
render  emergency  assistance  to  people  of 
other  nations  In  case  of  disaster  fRept  No. 
292). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  f^rst 
time,  and,  by  unanimou.s  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUTLER 

S  1985  A  blU  to  prevent  the  receipt  of 
pay  and  allowances  by  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  render  aid  and  a.s.sist- 
ance  to  hostile  forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1986.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  courts  of  the 
United    States    of    Jurisdiction    to    hear    and 


determine  ceitaln  claims  against  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  thi  Judiciary 

(See  the  rtmarks  of  Mr.  Buixma  when  he 
introduced  tne  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   a  separate    heading  i 

By   Mr     FL'LBRIGHT    (by    request  i  : 
6   1987.  A  lall  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Fc  reign   Relations. 

I  See  the  rt  marks  of  Mr  Fvi-Brioht  when 
he  introduoel  tlie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  KUCHEL: 
S.  1988.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  Tule  Like,  Lower  Klamath,  and  Upper 
Klamath  National  WiidUfe  Refuges  in  Ore- 
gon and  California,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Uj  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AiTairs. 

I  .See  the  r'  m.irks  of  Mr  Kucuel  when  he 
intr'iduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separae  heading  i 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON: 
S.  1989.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  one  grade  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Regular  Arnsy  of  certain  officers  who  served 
as  Vfijunteen  during  the  Spanish-American 
War    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By    M:      DODD    .  lor    himself    and    Mr. 

EAS^  LA.ND  )  : 

S.  1990  A  bill  to  amend  section  1363  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  Ui  fur- 
ther protect  the  Internal  secxirtty  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  [penalties  for 
malicious  d. image  to  certain  ctimmunlca- 
tlons  facilit.es;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CLARK  i  for  himself    Mr    Ran- 

DOLFH,       Mr        HVMPHRET,       Mr        Mc- 

Namaka,  Mr  Hart,  and  Mr  Ptnn  : 
S  1991  A  oUl  relating  to  the  ■  ccupational 
training,  development,  and  uae  of  the  man- 
power resources  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ci.ark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S    1992    A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Peter  Ko- 
panica.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO    •TURNCOATS" 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  la.st  week  rendered  a  de- 
cision which  I  feel  i.*;  particularly  abhor- 
rent to  most  Americans  who  have  any 
pride  at  all  in  their  country.  Perhaps 
that  decision  was  correct,  based  on  the 
law  as  it  e.tists  today — and  of  that  I  am 
not  sure — out  I  do  not  care  to  debate 
the  point.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  law  is  deficient  when  it  permits 
military  back  pay  to  be  awarded  to 
"turncoats  ■  who  act  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  classified  only  as  treason.  A  par- 
tial list  of  the  activities  of  the  turn- 
coats for  w  hom  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  Bell  agiiin^it  United  States  will  prove 
to  any  right- thinking  American  that  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  call  their  acts 
treasonou.« 

First.  They  were  monitors  of  "forced 
study  groups"  of  other  Americans  and 
as  such  d  stributed  propaganda  litera- 
ture and  threatened  to  turn  in  the  names 
of  prisoners  who  refused  to  read  it. 

Second.  They  made  tape  recordings 
detrimental  to  the  United  States,  which 
were  used  over  the  camp  public  address 
system. 

Third.  They  wore  Chinese  uniforms 
and  attended  meetings  outside  the  camp. 


Fourth  In  some  recordings  which  were 
broadcast  over  the  Peiping  radio  plain- 
tiff Bell  said  he  was  ordered  to  kill  North 
Korean  prisoners. 

Fifth.  Bell  said  that  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, he  would  run  a  tank  over  the 
U.S.  President's  body. 

Si.xth  In  written  a:  lick-s  for  the  prison 
ceunp  newspaper,  for  which  he  was  paid 
money.  Bell  stated  that  American  troops 
had  committed  atrocities  and  that  he 
had  personally  been  given  orders  to  kill 
women  and  children  and  not  take 
prisoners. 

Seventh.  Bell  stated  that  if  given  a 
weapon  he  would  fight  against  the 
United  States. 

Eighth  B*^!!  sold  food  intended  for  the 
sick  to  other  prisoners  of  war  and  caused 
one  man  to  be  bayoneted  and  others 
to  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement. 

Ninth.  Another  of  the  pUinlifls  lived 
part  of  the  time  at  Chme&e  rcgimentai 
headquarters,  stated  he  hated  America, 
desired  to  .studv  in  China  and  to  return 
to  the  United  States  in  5  years  t-o  help 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 

Mr,  President,  this  is  a  list  of  activi- 
ties which  in  my  opinion  should  entitle 
these  men  only  to  the  penalty  for  trea- 
son— not  pay.  It  is  made  more  appalling, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  record  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  "does  not  disclose 
any  suggestion  whatever  of  brainwash- 
ing" and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "justifies 
the  conclusion  that  at  all  times  these 
men  did  these  acts  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  themselves,  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  the  treatment  of  tiieir  fellow 
prisoners  "  Further,  not  one  of  the  acts 
which  I  have  h.sted — as  well  as  many 
others  that  I  did  not  list — were  denied 
in  the  evidence  or  in  the  pleadings  be- 
fore the  court.  In  fact,  the  plaintiffs  ad- 
mitted that  they  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  the   enemy. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  Mr  President. 
this  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  plaintiffs  abandoned  their  status 
as  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  pris- 
oners. They  e.ssentially  were  not  con- 
fined and  the  statute  is,  therefore,  not 
applicable  to  them 

I  think  Chief  Judge  Jones  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  his  wisdom  and 
ever-present,  clear-cut  analysis  of  diffi- 
cult legal  problems  summed  it  up  as  no 
other  could.  He  said  on  page  10  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  opinion: 

Plaintiffs  start  up  a  dlfBcult  mountain  to 
a  summit  of  sheer  legalism.  Somewhere 
anUd  the  mists  and  clouds  along  the  way  the 
spirit  of  the  law  completely  dlsapp>ears  and 
Its  broken  body  lies  in  an  unmarked  spot 
under  an  avalanche  of  technical  snow. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  law  can  be  as 
cold  and  lifeless  as  that.  The  law  has  for  Its 
primary  purpose  the  ends  of  Justice;  other- 
wise It  Is  as  useless  as  a  child  trying  to  gra.'^p 
a  handful  of  sunlight.  The  law  is  a  living 
thing.  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  If  it  fails  In  this  one  thing  it  falls 
In  everything. 

To  allow  recovery  in  these  cases  would  be 
to  put  a  premium  on  dishonor  and  a  penalty 
on  courageous  loyalty.  We  do  not  see  how 
this  court,  or  any  court,  can  construe  the  law 
In  such  a  fashion. 

I  agree  with  the  Chief  Judge. 
As  I  said  before,  Mr,  President,  the  law 
is  deficient   if   it   permits   payments  in 
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cases  such  as  this.  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
troducing at  thi>  time  two  bills,  which  I 
think  will  correct  the  problem  and  elin.i- 
nate  the  premium  that  has  been  placed 
upon  dishonor. 

My  first  bill  nerely  amends  existing 
law  by  prohibtng  payment  in  future 
cases  to  prisoneis  who.  at  any  time  after 
their  capture,  lid,  comfort,  cooperate 
with  or  give  assistance  to  the  enemy  or 
who.  in  any  other  way,  act  in  a  manner 
which  is  incons  stent  with  their  obliga- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  or 
their  obligation  is  members  of  the  armed 
services;  or  whc  act  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  continued  health,  com- 
fort, safety,  and  well-being  of  their  fellow 
prisoners 

My  second  bi  1  is  designed  to  prevent 
payment  to  Bell  and  the  others  who 
were  last  week  favored  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

First,  this  bil.  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  .•  appropriated  funds  for 
the  purpose  o:  satisfying  any  claim 
"heretofore  or  hereafter"  made  by  any 
individual  who  while  a  prisoner  of  war 
engaged  in  cor. duct  evidencing  disloy- 
alty to  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.'e  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  exti'nt  of  the  mans  conduct 

Secondly,  this  bill  removes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  all  actions  "heretofore  or  here- 
after" instituted  for  the  assertion  of  such 
claims 

Thirdly,  it  provides  that  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdictit'n  to  enter  in  any  such 
action  a  "judgment,  order  or  decree  other 
than  an  order  dismi-ssing  such  action." 

Last,  it  provides  that  no  court  of  the 
United  States  fhall  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  any  judgment,  order,  or  decree 
entered  by  any  other  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  dismissal  of  any  such 
action. 

Mr  Presiden:.  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  both  these 
bills  or  as  to  t;ie  validity  and  constitu- 
tionality of  the  second,  since  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  get  their  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Congre.ss.  The  bill  has 
ample  precedent  in  the  form  of  the 
Norris-La  Gufrdia  Act  which,  among 
other  restrictions  placed  up)on  the  courts, 
deprived  Federal  district  courts  of  juris- 
diction under  f  ntitru.<=t  laws  to  grant  in- 
junctions against  labor  unions. 

I  sincerely  liope  that  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  in  their  wisdom  choose 
to  act  upon  these  bills  at  an  early  date. 
Disloyalty  should  be  forcefully  con- 
demned— not  ))aid  for 

The  ACTIN3  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  Will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately rel  erred. 

The  bills,  iiitroduced  by  Mr.  Butler. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

S  1985.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  receipt  of 
pay  and  allowances  by  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  For:es  who  render  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  hostile  forces,  and  for  other 
purfKDses. 

To   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary: 

8.  1986  A  bll  to  relieve  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  certfin  claims  against  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1949. 
REL.^TING  TO  DETERMINATION 
OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  settled  by  the  United 
States-Polish  Claims  A^^rcement  of  July 
16.  1960.  and  for  oilier  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commi.ssion,  dated  May  23,  1961, 
to  the  Vice  President  in  recard  to  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  1987'  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
introduced  by  Mr  Fclbright.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatit'es  of  ttie  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended   is  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4.  title  I,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  f  ollo^  s  : 

•"(f  1  No  remuneration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  In 
connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  on  account  of  such 
claim.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  unlawful  and  void  Whoe\er.  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
any  remuneration  in  excess  of  th(!  maximum 
permitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  both   " 

(21  Section  6.  title  I,  is  amer.ded  by  in- 
serting ""(ai"  after  the  section  iiumber  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

■■(b»  The  Commission  shall  CDmplete  its 
a.JTalrs  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
United  States-Polish  claims  arising  under 
the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  1960. 
not  later  than  September  30,  196.'>" 

(3>  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7,  title  I.  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""(1>"  alter  the  subsec- 
tion letter  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph : 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  from  each  payment  mtc  the  Polish 
Claims  Fund,  created  pursuant  to  section  8, 
5   per  centum   thereof  as  reimbursement  to 


the  Crovernment  of  the  United  States  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title.  The  amount  so  de- 
ducted shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  " 

(4)  Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (c.  sec- 
tion 7,  title  I,  IS  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"(1)  if  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  is  de- 
ceased or  i.s  under  a  leeal  disability,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  his  legal  representa- 
tive, except  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made 
is  not  over  $1,000  and  there  is  no  qualified 
executor  or  administrat<3r.  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto, 
without  the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  estates  '" 

i5'  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8.  title  1.  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  phrase  "paragraph 
(1)  of"  after  the  phrase  '"pursuant  to"  and 
before  the  words  "subsection  (bi"". 

(6)  Section  8,  title  I.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection : 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  out  of  the  sums  c.v- 
ered  ir.to  the  Polish  Claims  F\ind.  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  awards  certified  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  title  with 
respect  to  claims  included  within  the  terms 
of  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  1960 
as  follows  and  in  the  following  order  of 
priority: 

"H)  Payment  in  the  amount  of  f  1,000  or 
in  the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever Is  less; 

"(2)  Thereafter  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  each  remaining  award  which  shall 
bear  to  such  unpaid  principal  balance  the 
6.ame  proportion  as  the  total  amount  in  the 
Polish  Claims  Fund  available  for  distribution 
at  the  time  such  payments  are  made  bears 
to  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
all  such  awards:    and 

"(3)  Tliereaft^r.  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  interest  which  shall  bear  to 
such  unpaid  balance  of  Interest,  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  amount  in  the  Polish 
Claims  Fund  available  for  distribution  at  the 
time  such  payments  are  made  bears  to  the 
aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  interest  of  all 
such  awards." 

(7)  Section  302,  title  in.  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  aft*r  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  theret-f  the  following 
subsections 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  the  un- 
obligated balance  in  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
Into  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  under 
section  13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended 

"ici  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas-ary  shall 
cover  into  each  of  the  Bulgarian.  Hungarian, 
and  Rumanian  Claims  Funds,  such  sums  as 
may  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  re- 
spective country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  claims  settlement  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  such  country   ' 

(8i  Section  303,  title  in.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  ■■and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2  i .  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  immediately 
thereafter,  the  word,  ■and" 

(9 )  Section  303.  title  III.  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  : 

■■(4 1  pay  effective  compensation  for  the 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United    States    in    Bulgaria,    Hungary,    and 
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Rumania,  between  Aug^uat  9,  1955.  and  the 
effective  date  of  ttxe  claims  agreement  be- 
tween the  respective  country  and  the  United 
States." 

(10)  Section  306.  title  III.  la  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  alter  the  section  nximber 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"lb)  within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  or  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation mating  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of 
this  title,  whichever  date  Is  later,  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  tlm<»  when  and  the  Limit  of  time 
within  which  claims  may  be  Qled  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this  title. 
which  limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six 
months  after  such  publication." 

(11)  Section  310,  title  m.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  settle  claims  by  the  enactment 
of  paragrt^h  (4i  of  section  303  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Rumania,  or  by  the  execu- 
tion of  a  claims  settlement  agreement  with 
Bulgaria  or  Hungary,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  awards  certified  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  i  1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3)  of  section  303  out  of  the  Bul- 
garian, Hungarian,  or  Rumanian  Claims 
Funds,  as  the  case  may  be.  until  payments 
on  account  of  awards  certified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  with  respect  to 
such  Fund  have  been  authorized  in  equal 
proportion  to  payments  previously  author- 
ized on  existing  awards  certified  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
303. •• 

(12)  SecUon  318.  title  ni.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

'7b)  The  Commission  shall  complete  its 
affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  pursuant  to  paragraph  ^4)  of  section 
303  of  this  title  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  paragraph,  or  following  the  enactment 
of  legislation  making  appropriations  to  the 
Conimisslon  for  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of 
this  title,  whichever  date  is  later." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
is  as  follows: 

PiRrrcw  Claims  Srm.E'Mrjrr 

Commission  of  the 
j  Unrrn)  St.^tis, 

Washington,  D  C  ,  May  23,  1991. 
Thb  Vice  PicEsroE>rr, 
U.S  Senate.  Wa.thington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Transmitted 
herewith  in  behalf  of  the  executive  branch 
few  the  consideration  of  the  87th  Congress 
is  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  timely  determination  uf  certain  claims 
of  American  nationals  settled  by  the  United 
States-PoHsh  Claims  Agreement  of  July  19, 
1960,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

On  July  16,  1960,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  Pe<^ple's  Re- 
public entered  Into  an  en  bloc  seflement  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  Poland  for  the  nationalization  or 
other  taking  by  Poland  of  pn-perty  and 
rights  or  interests  therein;  the  deprl. atlfn 
of  use  or  enjoyment  of  property:  and  debts 
of  nationalized  enterprises.  The  Polish 
GrOfernment  agreed  to  pay  to  the  U  S. 
Gkjvemment  an  aggregate  of  »40  mil- 
lion In  ao  equal  annual  installments. 

Before  the  commencement  of  negotiations 
with   the  Polish   Government,    the   Commis- 


sion conducted  a  registration  of  potential 
claims  against  Poland.  During  1957  and 
1958.  over  17.000  claims  were  registered  with 
the  Commlaalon.  Since  the  close  of  the  reg- 
istration iJerlod.  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived approximately  3,000  Inquiries  which 
raises  the  number  of  potential  claims  to  over 
20.000.  Thus.  It  appears  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  the  task  of  developing,  exam- 
ining and  preparing  formal  opinions  on  some 
20.000  claims. 

It  Is  anticipated,  of  course,  that  the  num- 
ber of  valid  claims  will  be  considerably  less. 
Nevertheless,  all  claims  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, whether  valid  or  invalid,  must  be 
examined  and  decided  by  formal  opinions. 

The  Commission  started  work  on  the  Pol- 
ish claims  proeram  on  September  1.  1960, 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
which  established  the  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  .such  a  claims  program  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
Title  I.  however,  malces  no  provision  with 
respect  to  limiting  the  time  within  which 
the  Commission  must  bring  about  the  timely 
and  orderly  completion  of  the  Polish  claims 
program. 

As  Indicated,  upward  of  20.000  claims  may 
be  filed.  In  relation  to  the  progranis  previ- 
ously administered  by  the  Commission,  this 
one  could  well  be  13  times  the  size  of  the 
Yugoslav  program,  twice  the  size  of  the  title 

III  program,  and  5  times  the  size  of  the  title 

IV  program.  Pour  years  were  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  each  of  those  programs. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  with  some  anx- 
iety proposes  that  the  peri.xl  for  processing 
claims  against  Polnnd  be  no  greater  tiian  4 
years  from  the  last  day  for  filing  claims,  or 
September  30.   1965 

Eight  other  proposals  are  contained  in  the 
draft  measure: 

A.  A  proposal  to  relieve  the  Commiseum  of 
the  buiden  of  determining  attorneys'  fees 
and  to  make  title  I  consistent  with  the  attor- 
ney fee  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
International    Claims    Settlement    Act 

B.  A  proposal  to  relieve  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  extensive  administrative  bur- 
dens In  deducting  the  Commlssioas  admin- 
istrative expenses  from  the  Fund  instead  of 
from  each  award  by  the  Commission. 

C.  A  proposal  to  transfer  the  unobligated 
balances  in  the  Italian  Claims  Fund  to  the 
War  Claims  Fund. 

The  following  proposals  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
United  States-Rum.iuian  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement  of  March  30.  1960. 

D  A  proposal  to  en.ible  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cover  the  payments  by  gov- 
ernments with  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment concludes  en  bloc  claims  settlement 
agreements  Into  the  respective  claims  fund. 

E  A  proposal  to  provide  for  a  new  category 
of  claims  against  the  Rumanian  Claims  Fund. 

F  A  proposal  requiring  the  Commission  to 
publish  notice  of  the  program  In  the  Fed- 
eral  Register. 

O  A  proposal  providing  for  equitable  pay- 
ments on  awards. 

H  A  proposal  providing  for  the  orderly 
completion  of  the  Rumanian  progrsjn. 

The  Items  covered  in  the  draft  proposal 
will  Involve  little,  If  any.  cost.  In  any 
event,  the  cost  of  effectuating  any  of  the 
proposals  would  be  borne  by  the  clainxs 
fund  concerned  and  not  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  cannot  proceed  In  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  Polish  and 
Rumanian  claims  programs  unless  the  Items 
pertalnlrig  to  them  are  enacted  With  re- 
spect to  the  remaining  Items,  these  are  con- 
sidered good  administrative  housekeeping 
which  should  not  be  left  at  loose  ends 
Moreover.  It  Is  Important  that  this  legis- 
lation be  enacted  promptly  because  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1961,  the  Government  of  Poland 
made    its    first    installment    payment    of    $2 


million.  On  July  1  1960,  the  Government 
of  Rumania  made  Its  first  Installment  pay- 
ment of  ^500,000  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  March  30.    I960 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  urges 
early  and  favorable  action  on  the  proposed 
bill 

Accompanying  the  draft  bill  la  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon    analysis   of   Its    provlsloiwj. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposal  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
and  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  D    Re. 

Cfiairman. 


Section -BY-SJtc-noM  Analtsib 

Paragraph  1.  (The  enacting  clause  un- 
numbered.) 

Section  4(f)  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
presently  provides  for  a  limltatl<m  on  at- 
Ujrneys  fees  of  10  percent  of  any  payment 
on  an  award  made  by  the  Commission,  but 
It  also  provides  machinery  auth'irlzlng  the 
Commission  to  set  the  amount  oX  sucli  fee 
within  the  10-[ierceni  limitation.  Further 
provision  Is  made  for  deduction  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of  the 
fee  and  for  payment  directly  to  the  attorney. 

Because  of  the  additional  administrative 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  Comml&iilon  and 
the  Treasury  L>epartment  through  such  pro- 
cedures the  attorney  fee  provisions  have 
been  considerably  simplified  In  legislation 
enacted  subsequent  to  title  I  of  the  act. 
namely,  titles  III  and  IV  The  latter  two 
titles  prr>vlde  simply  that  such  fees  shall  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  any  paymerit  made  on 
an  award  by  the  Commission,  and  leaves  the 
seitlemenl  thereof  to  attorney  and  client. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  proposed  bill  U  de- 
signed Ui  repeal  present  section  4(fi  of 
title  I,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  at- 
torney fee  provisions  contained  In  sectioo. 
414  of  title  IV  of  the  set. 

Paragraph  2:  While  title  I  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  made  provision  for  the  Initiation  of 
claims  programs  such  as  that  contemplated 
under  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July 
16,  1960.  and  authorized  the  Commission  to 
set  a  claims  filing  period.  It  did  not  make 
provision  for  establishing  the  time  limit 
within  which  the  Commission  should  wind 
up  Its  affairs  in  completing  the  pragr.im 

Accordingly,  the  Commission,  iintlclpntlng 
that  upward  of  20.000  claims  may  be  filed 
in  this  program,  recommends  in  U^ie  meas- 
ure that  the  wlndup  date  be  set  !-  >  f^.u-Uer 
than  4  years  from  the  last  day  for  filing 
claims  The  d.ite  thus  recommended  Is  Sep- 
tember 30.   1965 

PiU-agraph  3:  The  various  claims  funds 
administered  by  the  Commission  have  all 
been  charged  with  financing  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Commission  SecUon 
7(b)  of  title  I  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  pres- 
ently provides  for  the  deduction  of  5  per- 
cent of  any  pmyment  made  on  an  award  for 
this  purpose.  Legislation  enacted  subse- 
quent to  title  I.  1  e..  titles  III  and  IV.  instead 
provides  for  a  direct  deduction  of  5  percent 
from  the  respective  funds  for  this  purpose. 
This  latter  method  lifts  an  extensive  admin- 
istrative burden  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

It  Is  reconimended,  therefore,  that  the 
cumbersome  procedure  of  section  7(b)  be 
repealed  and  provisions  comparable  to  those 
of  title  IV  be  substituted. 

Paragraph  4:  Section  7(c)(1),  title  I  of 
the  International  Claims  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  presently  provides  that  payment  of 
award  be  made  only  to  the  persons  entitled 
thereto  except  In  rases  Involving  legal  dis- 
ability or  death.  Where  the  award  dr>e«  not 
exceed    »500,   requirements    with    respect    to 
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the  appolntmen ;  of  a  qualified  executor  or 
administrator  may  be  waived  and  payment 
made  to  the  perion  or  persons  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

This  proposal  raises  the  limit  from  an 
award  not  In  excess  of  $500  to  any  pay- 
ment not  In  exctas  of  tlOOO.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  a  morn  orderly  and  efficient  dis- 
posal of  claims  'ailing  within  the  provision 
of  the  act.  A  similar  change  was  made  re- 
garding claims  under  title  IV  of  the  act 
against  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Paragraph  5  This  proposal  Involves  tech- 
nical changes  la  the  language  of  subsec- 
tion C  of  sectloa  8  of  the  act  which  would 
retain  the  prese  it  payment  procedures  with 
respect  to  cla:ms  against  the  Yugoslav 
claims  fund  In  the  event  future  prorated 
payments  are  n  ade.  This  is  accomplished 
by  Including  a  reference  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (  d)  of  section  8,  under  this 
amendment 

Paragraph  6  This  new  subsection  author- 
izes the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  on  ac:ount  of  awards  certified  by 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  claims  in- 
cluded within  the  terms  of  the  Polish  Claims 
Agreement  of  1960.  and  provides  payment 
in  order  of  prlo-tty  as  follows-  <1)  Payment 
In  the  amoimt  if  H  000  or  In  the  principal 
amount  of  the  .vward.  whichever  is  less;  (2) 
thereafter  payments  on  a  prorated  basis  on 
account  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
each  remaining  award.  This  proration  will 
be  made  on  th'?  basis  of  the  total  amount 
remaining  In  t.'ie  Polish  claims  fund  and 
available  for  dl«trlbutlon  after  Initial  pay- 
ments have  be«'n  made;  (3>  payments  on 
account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  each  award 
of  interest  under  the  same  proration  pro- 
visions. 

Under  these  provisions  It  is  possible  for 
claimants  havlrg  awards  less  than  » 1.000  to 
receive  paymen":  In  full,  excudlng  awards  of 
Interest  Clalrrants  who  receive  awards  In 
principal  amounts  over  $1  000  would  receive 
additional  payments  on  a  prorat<^  basis 

Piiragraph  7  New  subsection  (  b ) ,  section 
302.  title  III  o:  the  act  would  provide  for 
the  ultimate  atolitlon  of  the  Italian  claims 
fund,  the  Itai.an  claims  program  having 
been  completed,  and  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  unobligated  balance  In  the  fund 
(tl. 088. 623  63)  Into  the  war  claims  fund 
Ttie  rationale  for  this  proposal  Is  that  after 
World  War  II  the  Italian  Government  paid 
to  the  United  States  Government  the  sum  of 
$5  million  under  the  Lombardo  Agreement, 
August  14.  1947,  In  settlement  of  property 
damage  claims  not  covered  under  the  peace 
treaty  No  reverter  clause  was  Included  in 
the  agreement 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  among  other  things  provision  was 
made  to  compensate  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  were  detained  as  prisoner*  of 
war.  These  benefits  were  paid  out  of  the 
war  claims  fund,  comprised  of  blocked  and 
vested    German    and    Japanese    assets 

Commission  records  disclose  that  approxi- 
mately 20,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
were  detained  in  or  by  Italy,  and  who  re- 
ceived pri6<,jner  of  war  compensation  at  an 
average  of  •1.5(X)  each.  Thus,  roughly  (30 
minion  of  German  and  Japanese  assets  were 
\itlllzed  to  compensate  prisoners  of  Italy. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  recommended  that  such 
balances  as  remain  In  the  Italian  claims 
fund  be  utilized  to  reimburse,  In  some 
measure,   the   war    claims   fund. 

Upon  completion  of  the  claims  program 
against  the  Government  of  Rumania  on 
August  9,  1959,  the  Commission  has  issued 
498  awards  in  tlie  aggregate  of  $84,729,291 
Including  Interest,  against  a  fund  in  the 
amount  of  about  $22  million.  On  March  30, 
1960,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  ex- 
ecuted an  en  bloc  settlement  of  these  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  upon  the  provision  that 
Rumania  pay  to  the  United  States  an  addi- 


tional $2  5  million  in  5  equal  annual 
installments. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statute  now  provides 
that  the  Rumanian  Fund  shall  be  comprised 
only  of  sums  blocked,  vested  and  transferred 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  additional 
sums  paid  by  Rumania  cannot  be  covered 
Into  the  Fund.  New  subsection  (:)  provides 
the   vehicle  for   accomplishing  this  purpose 

Paragraphs  8  and  9  Paragraph  8  Involves 
technical  changes  In  the  language  of  section 
303,  title  m  of  the  act  to  perml",  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  paragraph  "(4  1"  sa-  contained 
In  the  amendment  under  paragraph  9  The 
proposal  under  paragraph  9  makes  provision 
for  disposition  of  a  small  number  of  claims 
against  Rumania,  included  withlr  the  agree- 
ment of  March  30.  1960.  which  lave  arisen 
since  August  9.  1955.  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional similar  claims  which  may  )e  Included 
within  agreements  the  United  States  may 
make  In  the  future  with  Bulgarli  and  Hun- 
gary Negotiations  are  currently  underway 
with  Bulgaria. 

Paragraph  10:  This  proposal  requires  the 
normal  publication  of  the  claims  filing  period 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Paragraph  11:  This  proposal  revamps  the 
award  payment  provisions  with  respect  to 
claims  against  Rumania  or  by  the  execution 
of  a  future  claims  settlement  agreement 
with  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  in  ord;r  to  insure 
that  new  awardees  will  not  obt.iln  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  over  previous  awardees. 
Awardees  under  the  Rumanian  program  have 
received  approximately  35  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar in  payments  on  their  awards  This  pro- 
posal would  limit  pa>Tnents  on  new  awards 
to  a  like  extent,  and  then  permit  the  residual 
balance  to  be  distributed  proportionately 
among  all   awardees. 

Paragraph  12;  This  proposal  i-equires  the 
Commission  to  wind  up  Its  aflalrs  In  tl^ie 
Rumanian  claims  program  within  a  period 
of   18  months. 


THE  TULE-KLAMATH  WILDLIFE 
REFUGES:  THE  NEED  FOR  GREAT- 
ER PROTECTION  FOR  BOTH  BIRD.S 
AND    CROPS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
declaring  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  stabilize  owTiership  of  land  In  the 
Klamath  Federal  reclamation  project  in 
Oregon  and  California,  as  well  as  the 
administration  and  management  of  the 
Klamath  Federal  reclamation  project 
and  the  Lower  Klamath  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Upper  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Tule  Lake  Na- 
tional Refuge.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  preserve  the  necessary  exist- 
ing habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  in 
the  most  vital  sin^^le  area  of  the  Pacific 
Pb'way,  and  to  prevent  depredations 
upon  agricultural  crops  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  is  of  Impor- 
tance that  extends  far  beyond  interests 
of  the  two  States  irr^mediately  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  pertinent  to  detail 
a  few  background  facts  about  the  so- 
called  Tule-Klamath  complex. 

The  35,000-acre  Tule  Lake  Refuge  and 
43.930-acre  Lower  Klamath  Refuge  were 
created  by  Executive  orders  in  1908  and 
1911.  These  areas  accommodate  the 
largest  concentrations  of  birds.  Two 
other  Federal  refuges  are  in  the  basin: 
Upper  Klamath,  12.518  acres  of  bulrush 
marsh,  and  Clear  Lake.  7,440  acres  of 
rocky  terrain  and  25,300  acres  of  water. 


Both  also  were  created  by  Execut:ve 
order  in  1911. 

In  the  opinion  of  qualified  specialists 
in  the  field  of  wildlife  management,  the 
Tule-Klamath  system  of  refuges  is  the 
most  important  single  waterfowl  area  on 
the  continent,  certainly  in  the  United 
States.  It  IS  estimated  that  80  percent 
of  all  waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  flyway 
pass  through  this  area.  Seasoned  ob- 
servers marvel  at  the  concentrations  of 
Wild  waterfowl  which  have  been  esti- 
mated to  reach  peaks  of  7.500.000  birds 
at  one  time.  The  annual  usage  has  been 
calculated  as  high  as  240  million  bird 
days. 

While  Tule-Klamath  is  of  primary 
value  as  a  resting  and  feeding  location. 
It  compares  favorably  to  the  best  Cana- 
dian wetlands  as  a  duck  production  area. 
Between  115.000  and  120,000  wild  ducks, 
including  important  numbers  of  the 
scarce  red  heads  and  ruddy  ducks,  are 
hatched  and  raised  at  the  area  each 
year. 

Large  numbers  of  waterfowl  pass 
through  the  Tule-Klamath  region  in  the 
spring  but  the  heaviest  concentrations 
occur  during  a  6-week  to  2 -month 
period  in  the  fall.  The  area  at  that  time 
offers  some  of  the  best  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing in  the  Nation.  Sportsmen  have 
plenty  of  room  to  shoot  in  safety  with- 
out disturbing  significant  numbers  of 
birds.  From  1955  to  1958.  the  average 
hunter  use  of  refuge  lands  was  16.900 
man-days  on  Tule  Lake  and  22.125  on 
Lower  Klamath 

The  autumn,  however,  also  is  the  time 
when  grain  crops  are  being  harvested  m 
the  fertile  valleys  of  both  Oregon  and 
California.  Crop-depredation  los.ses  in 
central  California  alone  have  been  cal- 
culated as  high  as  $1  million  for  1  year. 
Without  the  Tule-Klamath  area  to  hold 
the  birds,  agricultural  losses — particu- 
larly in  rice  and  wheat — would  be  much 
higher. 

The  U.S.  Governments  obligations 
under  international  treaties  with  Canada 
and  Mexico  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  along  the  Pacific  flyway 
can  be  met  only  if  the  Tule-KlamatJh 
complex  operates  at  maximum  efficiency 

The  need  for  stabilizing  the  situation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  60  years  the  marsh  and  water  areas 
in  Tule  and  Lower  Klamath  Lakes  have 
dwindled  from  an  original  187.000  acres 
to  only  25.000  acres,  and  each  year  addi- 
tional encroachments  are  made  upon  the 
remnants  of  the  waterfowl  habitat  or 
water  resources  essential  to  the  birds. 
The  recent  addition  of  the  15.D00-acre 
Klamath  Indian  Marsh  has  improved 
the  nesting  habitat,  but  the  area  does 
not  produce  cereal  crops  necessary  lo 
hold  large  fall  and  spring  migrations. 

Under  the  existing  arrangement, 
however,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
primary  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  and 
waters  withm  the  refuges.  Stabilization 
of  the  area,  as  provided  for  In  my  bill, 
will  permit  maximum  development  of 
refuge  lands,  together  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  waterfowl  due  to  botulism,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  as  many  as 
34.000  birds  in  a  single  year. 

These  lands  are  under  reclamation 
witlidi-awal  status  and  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  open  some  15,000  acres  of  lands 
m  the  Tule  Lake  area  to  homesteading. 
Allegations  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  fish  and  wildUfe  interests  wish  to 
drive  farmers  out  of  business.  No  farm- 
ers would  be  driven  out;  the  15.000 
acres  under  contention  already  are  being 
farmed  under  lease,  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  continued  My  bill. 
however,  would  preclude  a  homestead- 
ing 'windfall"  on  land  currently  lea.=;ed 
for  barley  farm.ing  on  a  bid  basis  at  an 
average  rate  of  S35  per  acre 

This  plan  has  been  recommended  or 
approved  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Fisb.  and  Wild- 
life, the  International  Association  of 
Game.  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners, the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  the  Oiei;on  Game  Com- 
mission, and  many  private  conservation 
organizations,  among  them  the  National 
and  California  Wildlife  Federations,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and 
the  National  Audubon  Society  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  the  support  of  many  conser- 
vationists, hunters,  and  farmers  m  my 
own  State 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these 
farming  arrangements  plus  the  sizable 
income  resulting  from  hunter  expendi- 
tures will  mean  more  to  the  local  citi- 
zenry than  possible  under  any  other 
land  ownership  plan  In  brief,  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  refuge  units  made  pos- 
sible through  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  mean  more  to  the 
general  public  than  any  other  airangf  - 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  and  that  it  he  at  the  desk 
through  June  1,  for  Senators  who  may 
desire  to  join  as  cosponsors 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bill  (S.  1988  >  to  aid  :n  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klam- 
ath, and  Upp>er  Klamath  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  in  Oregon  and  California. 
and  for  other  purposes  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  tiie  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stabilize  the  ownership  of  the  land 
In  the  Klamath  Federal  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect. Oregon  and  Califori.ia.  as  well  as  the 
RdminlBtratlon  and  management  of  the 
Klamath  Federal  Reclamation  project  and 
the  Lower  Klamath  National  Wildhle  Refuge. 
Upper  Klamath  National  WUdUfe  Refuge,  and 
Ti-ile  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  necessary  existing  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl  m  this  vital  area  of  tlie 
Pacific  Flyway.  and  to  prevent  depredations 
of  migratory  waterfowl  on  agnciiUural  crops 
In  the  Pacific  Coast   States 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  all  land.^  owned  by  the  tjmted 
States  lying  within  the  Executive  order 
boundaries  of  the  Lower  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Upper  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Tule  Lake  National 


Wildlife  Refuge  are  hereby  dedicated  to  wild- 
life conservation,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interinr  primarily  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes  and  shall 
not  be  opened  to  homestead  entry  The  fol- 
lijwmg  public  lands  shall  also  be  admlnls- 
•ered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pri- 
marily for  waterfowl  management  purposes 
and  shall  not  be  opened  to  homestead  entry 
Hanks  Marsh,  and  first  form  withdrawal 
lands  (approximately  1.440  acres)  In  Klam- 
ath County.  Oregon,  living  adjacent  to  Up- 
per Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  White 
Lake  in  Klamath  County.  Oregon,  and  Siski- 
you County.  California:  and  thirteen  tracts  of 
land  in  Siskiyou  County,  California,  lettered 
as  tracts  "A,"  "B."  "C,"  "D."  ••£.■  'F." 
G."  "H."  •I."  'J."  "K,"  "L."  and  'N'  to- 
taling approximately  3.292  acres,  and  tract 
"P"  In  Modoc  County,  California,  containing 
about  10  acres,  all  as  shown  on  plate  4  of 
the  report  entitled  "Plan  for  Wildlife  Use  of 
Federal  Lands  in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin. 
Oregon-California,"  dated  April  1956.  pre- 
pared by  the  US.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
All  the  above  lands  shall  remain  permanently 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3  Fifty  cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid  on 
all  reserved  public  lands  lying  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuse  and  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  the 
counties  within  which  such  refuges  are  lo- 
cated, beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962: 
Proi'ided.  That  the  total  animal  payment 
per  acre  to  each  county  shall  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  average  per -acre  tax 
levied  on  similar  lands  in  private  ownership 
m  each  county:  Proiided  further.  That  no 
such  payments  shall  be  maide  which  will  re- 
duce the  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District   or   the  Klamath   Drainage   District, 

Sec.  4,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
retain  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  other 
bureau  or  agency  within  the  Department  of 
'he  Interior  the  full  authority  to  lease  the 
.-e.served  public  lands  lying  within  the  Execu- 
tue  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower  Klamath 
and  the  Tule  Lake  National  WUdhfe  Refuges 
Leases  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  provide 
for  the  growing  of  grains,  forage,  and  soll- 
building  crops,  except  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  leased  lands  may  be  planted 
to  row  crops. 

Sec  5,  The  area  of  the  water  surface  of  the 
active  sumps  In  the  Klamath  project  lying 
within  the  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  diking  or  any  other  means  to 
iess  than  tiie  existing  13.000  acres. 

Sfx.  6  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat  775),  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1222).  as 
amended,  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  so  regulated 
as  to  provide  the  quantity  necessary  (1)  to 
maintain  sump  levels,  as  established  by  con- 
tractual rules  and  regulations.  In  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  i2)  to 
maintain  the  ultimate  developments  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Klamath  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  will  provide  biologically 
suitable  habitat  for  waterfowl   utilization 


MANPOWER   DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr    CLARK      Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 

the  rf'trainine  of  unemployed  workers,  as 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  Contjres,<;  today  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  are  the  .senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


dolph I ,  who  was  the  author  of  a  bill  on 
this  subject  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress: the  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Hum- 
phrey I :  the  Senators  from  Michigan 
1  Mr  McNam.^ra  and  Mr  Hart  i  :  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pell), 

The  bill  is  a  broader  and  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
this  session,  S.  987.  and  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Randolph,  Hart. 
Pell,  and  Smith  of  Massachu.setts 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  President  to  introduce  the 
measure,  which  will  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
p)ower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  chainnan  of  that  subcommittee 

The  subcommittee  has  already  heard 
a  number  of  witnesses  on  S.  987  and  is 
almost  at  the  point  where  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  report  the  retraining  legisla- 
tion. Hearings,  including  hearings  on 
the  administration  bill,  will  be  concluded 
next  Wednesday.  June  7.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg  will  be  the  opening  wit- 
ness, at  9:30  am  Other  persons  who 
wish  to  be  heard  are  invited  to  appear 
later  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  in  detail  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Presidents  bill;  therefore,  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  en- 
dorsing every  single  section  or  element 
in  it.  It  may  well  be  that  witnesses  will 
reveal  the  desirability  of  some  changes 
and  amendments.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  a  training  bill  which  will  em- 
brace the  principles  advfK-aied  by  the 
President  will  promptly  be  report^  by 
the  subcommittee,  will  be  approved  by 
the  full  committee,  and  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  early  consideration  and 
passage. 

The  witnes.ses  who  testified  before  our 
subcommittee.  I  t)elieve.  without  a  single 
exception,  supported  the  principle  that 
many  unemployed  workers  whose  skills 
have  become  obsolete,  because  of  auto- 
mation or  other  changes  in  the  economy, 
must  be  retrained  before  they  can  hope 
to  be  reemployed  This  is  particularly 
true  of  workers  over  30.  There  was  also 
general  agreement  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate field  for  Federal  action 

There  has  been  enough  successful  ex- 
perience in  several  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  to  prove  that  the  ob- 
jective is  a  feasible  one,  Rrtraining  does 
make  possible  the  reemployment  of 
workers  who  otherwise  have  only  the 
slimmest  chances  of  getting  job.^  By 
enabling  these  workers  to  contribute  to 
the  economy,  and  by  reducing  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance costs,  we  clearly  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  training. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on 
which  I  reserve  judgment  are  those 
which  would  authorize  a  Pedfral  contri- 
bution to  the  relocation  of  unemployed 
workers.  As  a  general  proposition,  I 
support  the  objective  of  bi  ingii\g  indus- 
try to  the  communities  where  the  unem- 
ployed live,  rather  than  the  other  wav 
about.  That  was  the  conception  behind 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  which  we 
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passed  earlier  this  year.  To  indicate  the 
reaction  of  some  of  the  people  of  my 
Commonwealth  to  the  idea  of  relocation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  pouu  m  the  RrroRD  a  press  re- 
lease i.ssued  by  the  Northea.'^t  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion and  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Hazleton  City  School  Board,  signed 
by  Mr.  Stewart  S,  Veale,  secretary  of 
the  board  Their  comments  were  based 
on  newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  administration  was  planning  relo- 
cation legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hazj-kton.  Pa.  May  23 —Grave  concern 
over  prospects  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  bracket  an  attack  on  chronic  unem- 
ployment by  planning  to  relocate  Idle  work- 
ers from  labor  surplus  areas  was  heard 
throxighout  northeastern  Pennsylvania  to- 
day 

While  unconfirmed  reports  have  leaked  out 
of  the  offlces  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
administration  was  considering  this  "ruth- 
less approach  technique  '  by  shifting  fam- 
ilies from  one  area  to  another.  Joseph  A. 
Loftus.  in  a  copvTlghted  story  In  Sundays 
New  York  Times,  reported  the  move  in  the 
mill 

He  led  ofT.  "For  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
Government  will  propose  an  attack  on  the 
problem  of  chronic  unemployment  areas  by 
relocating  workers  and  their  families, 

"A  message  on  the  state  of  the  economy, 
now  In  the  drafting  stage  will  propose  addi- 
tionally a  training  and  retraining  program 
for  the  unemployed  and  for  youths  who  liave 
not  charted  a  vocation  or  career  " 

Victor  C,  Dlehm  president  of  the  North- 
east Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Commission,  queried  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H  Hodges  and  William  L  Batt,  Jr  , 
new  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator,  who 
visited  northeastern  Pennsylvania  last  week. 
whether  It  was  true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  contemplating  such  a  reloca- 
tion  plan 

Both  Hodges  and  Batt  bypassed  the  ques- 
tion, but  Mr  Dlehm  vehemently  protested 
the  application  of  any  such  plan  to  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  He  said  that  every 
chamber  of  commerce,  every  labor  union. 
and  every  government  group  who  have  only 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  projxssal  have 
Joined  In  opposition  to  any  program  to  re- 
cruit Individuals  and  families  for  relocation 
with  or  Without  training 

"What  the  peop;e  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvanlii  8  Severn!  labor  surplus  areas  ask 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  realistic 
system  of  Federal  inst«]latlons  and  Federal 
contracts  to  take  up  the  unemployment 
slack."  Mr    Dlehm  said, 

"We  have  the  human  resources — our  fine 
people,  and  ail  of  the  community  facilities — 
churches,  schools,  cultural  activities,  finan- 
cial and  Rovernment  operations  well  estab- 
lished. If  planners  are  to  plan,  let  them 
plan  to  help  us  not  t-o  develop  some  gran- 
diose scheme  that  will  relocate  part  of  our 
population."   the  NPIDC   president  said 

"I  am  dispatching  an  invitation  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldt>erg  to  come 
Into  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Join 
Gov,  David  L  Lawrence  and  ourselves  for 
a  full  dLscusElon  of  our  jobless  problem  be- 
fore the  admlnlstTation  makes  any  an- 
nouncement," Mr    Dlehm  said 

To  further  quote  from  the  New  York  Times 
story,  "To  help  the  chronically  depressed 
and  Individuals  who  have  been  hurt  by 
advancing  technology,  the  President  is  ex- 
pected t"  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the 
expendltu.e     of     several     hundred     million 


dollars  to  move  families  out  of  these  areas 
and  to  train  and  retrain  workers, 

"The  Employment  Service  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Health  Eduration  and 
Welfare  Department  wovild  administer  the 
program  IJnemployed  heiid?  of  families 
who  are  capable  of  retraining  would  get  the 
highest  priority  in  the  relocation  program." 


Hazleton  City  School  District, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret  ah  Y, 
Haacton,  Pa..  -Way  25,  1961. 
Hon  Joseph  Clark. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Clark  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  convey  to  you  the  opjxisltlon  of 
the  Hazleton  City  School  Board  to  Uie  pro- 
posal of  the  VS.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  relocate  unemployed 
persons  from  distressed  areas  in  other  areas 
of  the  Nation, 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  purportedly 
responsible  person  conjuring  up  a  proposal 
of  such  an  inhumane  nature,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  effect  on  the  economies  of  the  areas 
Involved, 

We  have  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  stores 
and  other  business  establishments  which  not 
only  accomodate  these  people  but  which  de- 
pend on  their  continuance  in  this  commu- 
nity To  flood  another  community  with 
them  would  only  create  additional  problems 
there. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  economies  of 
other  areas  be  disturbed  by  moving  all  or 
any  part  of  their  Industrie.?  to  distressed 
areas  Rather,  when  established  businesses 
are  faced  with  the  need  of  expanding  or  es- 
tablishing a  branch,  we  reconimend  that  such 
plants  be  located  in  distressed  areas  such  as 
Hazleton. 

You  know  what  otir  Can-Do  program  has 
meant  to  this  city  and  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  entailed  In  such  a  transplanting  of 
persons  as  the  Secretary  proposed  Federal 
funds  could  make  a  program  like  our  Can- 
Do  perform  miracles. 

In  this  connection,  t/xi  we  recommend 
that  local  vocational  school  facilities  be  used 
to  retrain  unemployed  persons  so  that  they 
may  be  fitted  for  such  Job  opportunities  as 
can  t>e  made  available  by  the  operation  of 
our  Can-Do  and  Scranton's  life 

The  Hazleton  City  School  Board  has  long 
fought  the  problem  of  dwindling  school  en- 
rollments (from  In  excess  of  8.000  pupils  to 
approximately  4.600 1.  This  loss  of  enroll- 
ment, coupled  with  Increasing  operating 
costs,  has  caused  a  stag^'erlntr  Ircrease  in  our 
cost  per  pupil.  The  still  further  driun  con- 
templated by  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion would  be  a  crushing  blow  ai^.d,  doubt- 
less, would  signal  the  end  of  the  very  fine 
educational  progran^  traditionally  offered  in 
the  Hazleton  scliools. 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  sup- 
port In  dissuading  the  Secretary  from  further 
pursuit  of  this  most  rapacious  prc>posal. 

This  letter  was  auihurized  by  tlie  Hazleton 
City  School  Board  meeting  u:i  special  session, 
Tuesday  evening.  May  23.  1961. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Stewart  S.  Veale. 

Secretary. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  it  is  true 
that  the  President's  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision resE>ecting  the  relocation  of  labor 
My  own  view  is  that  that  may  not  be 
desirable,  but  I  would  wish  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  competent  witnesses  before 
makiiip  up  my  mind.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  cases  m  which  relocation  may 
be  necessary 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refcired. 

The  bill  iS.  1991,'  relating  to  the  occu- 
pational training,  development,  and  use 


of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr,  Clark  <for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT -ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S.  650'  to  amend 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  to  permit  certain  new- 
organizations  to  sponsor  works  of  im- 
provement thereunder,  introduced  by  me 
on  January  30.  1961  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr  Carroll  j  may  be 
added   as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 


ITEM   VETO  — ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President  I  desire 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  item  veto  on  appropriation  bills'' 

Mr  KEATING.  A  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr  CLARK  Would  the  Senator  do 
me  the  honor  to  permit  me  to  become  a 
ca'^ponsor  of  hi.*-  measure? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  so 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distineuished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Clark  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  'S  J  Res.  31'  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
LTnit^d  States  relative  to  disapproval  of 
items  iri  general  appropriation  bills 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CLARK.  I  have  supported  the 
item  veto  proposal  ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  I  think  it  is  a  most  desirable 
reform, 

Mr.  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  willingness  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  joint  resolution.  I  myself  feel 
that  it  is  the  single  most  important  step 
which  Congress  could  take  to  effectuate 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment 

Mr  CLARK  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  upon  the  effort  he 
is  making  in  that  regard. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC^  .  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  WILEY  • 
Excerpts    from    address    delivered    by    h:ni 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations,  dealing  with 
proposed    establishment    of    dairy    research 
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oent«r  at  Madison,  Wis  .  and  other  features 
of  the  dairy  program. 

Excerpts   from   address    delivered    by    him 
over  radio  station  WON.  Chicago,  on  May  28, 
1961,  dealing  with  the  question  of  voluntary 
mobilization   against   communism. 
By  Mr    MTJNDT. 

Editorial  entitled  "New  Electoral  System," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  29, 
1961:  also  a  statement  by  him  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May 
23.  1961.  on  the  same  subject 
By   Mr     MFTCALF 

Article  from  Charlotte  NC  t  Observer  of 
February  7,  1961;  excerpt  from  Congression- 
.\L  Record  of  May  27.  1959,  and  three  letters 
from  Mr  E  S.  Dillard,  of  Charlotte,  NC 
dealing  with  a  tax  case  involving  certain  of 
Mr    Dillard's  deductions  for  charity. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS   IN 
KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  floodwaters  on  the  Solomon  and 
Saline  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  in 
north  central  Kansas  have  caused  dam- 
ages that  will  entail  millions  of  dollars 
of  loss  to  farms,  crops,  homes,  and  high- 
ways. 

These  floods  again  demonstrate  the 
urgency  of  securing  Federal  funds  for 
the  completion  of  authorized  reservoirs 
on  these  streams  and  additional  money 
for  accelerated  action  on  programs  for 
watershed  projects  which  already  are 
planned. 

The  recent  floods  in  our  Kansa.s 
streams  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
both  of  these  programs  in  the  control  of 
water  runoff  and  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  from  damaging  floods 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Civil  Works 
projects,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender),  advises  me  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  June  12  and  13  on 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  these  and 
other  projects. 

Additional  funds  will  be  needed  for 
an  expanded  watershed  control  program, 
and  hearings  on  this  matter  will  be  held 
later. 

Early  action  is  badly  needed,  and  I 
am  giving  my  full  support  to  both  of 
lhe.se  programs 


CONTROL  OP  BILLBOARD   BLIGHT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  30  days  the  Congress 
must  decide  on  extension  of  the  national 
policy  for  control  of  billboards  along  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Section  122 
of  the  highway  bill,  enacted  in  1958.  will 
expire  on  July  1,  unless  action  is  taken 
before  that  time. 

The  national  policy  for  billboard  reg- 
ulation emphasizes  that  among  its  pur- 
poses is  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
vestment in  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways.  Latest 
estimates  indicate  that  investment  of 
public  funds  for  these  roads  will  aggre- 
gate about  $41  billion  during  the  next 
decade.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  at  this  ses- 
.sion  we  shall  be  making  a  major  decision 
for  the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
Those  who  use  the  highway  system  in  the 
1970's  and  beyond  will  judge  the  wisdom 
of  our  decision. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate   Public   Works    Committee    will 


amend  the  highway  bill  now  before  it.  so 
that  the  national  policy  for  regulation  of 
billboards  will  not  be  wiped  out  at  the 
end  of  next  mont*i.  We  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility in  protecting  the  scenic 
beauty  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in  giving 
protection  to  the  dollars  spent  in  high- 
way   building, 

Mr  President  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  a  growing  number  of  States  in- 
tend to  implement  the  national  policy  by 
adoptmu'  billboard  regulation  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Road.';  that  two  States — Maryland 
and  North  Dakota — have  adopted  stand- 
ards which  fully  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram Ten  other  States  have  pa.->.sed  leg- 
islation to  comply,  and  are  awaiting  or 
seeking  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  their  regulations.  These 
States  are  Wiscon.sin.  Kentucky  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia.  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, Virginia,  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  Pennsylvania  Unle.ss  the  billboard 
policy  is  extended,  these  States  may  not 
have  completed  their  qualifying  efforts 
by  June  30.  and  wculd  lose  the  one-half 
of  1  percent  bonus  m  highway  funds 
\\hicli  the  States  receive  for  carrying  out 
the  national  policy. 

Legislation  to  meet  the  standards  is 
p^-'iiding  before  legislatures  in  many 
other  Staie.^^  I  think  we  must  give  the 
States  every  po.ssible  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify in  the  control  program  Otherwise. 
the  41.000-mile  network  of  roads  will  be 
doomed  to  eternal  billboard  blight. 

The  threat  of  billboard  blight  on  the 
Nation's  highways  is  emphasized  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Audubon  magazine,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Audubon  Society  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article — 
from  the  May-June  1961  issue  of  Au- 
dubon magazine — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Billboard  Blight  Thre.^ttns  National 
Highway  Program 

(By  Gerald  Krefetz) 

BUlboitrd  blight,  with  all  the  unsightly 
effects  uf  a  disfiguring  disease,  is  hovering 
ominously  over  the  national  roadbulldlng 
prosiram  Congress  will  do  much  to  prevent 
this  ailment,  common  to  all  new  highways. 
II  It  extends  a  2-year  provision  In  the  1958 
Highway  Act    which  expires  on  June  30 

F'Dssiblv  bv  the  time  this  magazine  reaches 
the  reader  this  action  already  may  have  been 
taken  in  which  case  the  battling  billboarders 
will  shift  their  efTorts  once  again  back  to 
the  various  State  legislatures  The  1958 
2-year  provision  allowed  States  that  passed 
some  form  of  billboard  control  conforming 
with  national  standards  a  t>onus  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  highways 
built  In  their  boundaries  under  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
.Act  of  1956 

Since  the  Federal  Government  provides  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  highways,  every 
State  in  the  Union  eagerly  accepted  the  1956 
plum  which  allocated  $25  billion  for  41,000 
miles  of  roads  under  a  13-year  prograxn. 

While  the  act  cleaned  the  prospective 
multilane  high-speed  limited-access  routes 
of  all  service  stations  and  rest  stops.  It  neg- 
lected, however,  t^i  make  any  .such  restrir- 
tlons  on  billboards.  Congress  thus  at- 
tempted to  correct  this  oversight  In  its  1958 


Highway  Act.  offering  an  Incentive  program 
for  the  States  Rather  than  legislate  direct 
control,  a  move  that  was  fought  bitterly  by 
the  billboard  interests,  Congress  initiated  the 
voluntary  bonus  system 

In  order  to  qualify  for  tlie  tx)nus  the  Slates 
have  to  pass  legislation  that  bbus  advertis- 
ing billboard  signs  within  660  feel  of  the 
rights-of-way.  Tliese  regulations  applied 
only  to  newly  constructed  roads,  not  to  those 
already  built  and  which  are  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  National  System  The  con- 
trols also  do  not  extend  to  municipalities 
or  zoned  commercial  and  Industrial  areas. 

The  act  allows  businesses  within  660  feet 
of  the  road  to  advertise  themselves  on  their 
own  property,  provided  that  the  signs  are 
within  50  feet  of  the  actual  activity  Such 
signs  are  to  have  no  moving  parts,  no  un- 
shielded lights,  and  are  to  be  no  larger  than 
150   square    feet. 

Al.io,  information  points  Immediately  off 
the  highways  will  provide  directories  of 
services,  historic  spots,  and  other  pertinent 
Information.  Businesses  within  12  miles  of 
such  Information  sites  are  p>ermltted  to  ad- 
vertise on  these  directories  for  a  modest  rale 

By  most  standards,  the  regulations  are 
modest  enough,  covering  about  65  percent  of 
the  41,000-mile  system  As  it  is,  the  41.000 
miles  are  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
toUl  national  mileage  of  3.450.000  On  their 
own.  some  States  have  passed  laws  that  are 
considerably  more  restrictive  than  the  Fed- 
eral quallflcatlons  Nevertheless,  at  this 
writing,  only  Maryland  has  applied  for  the 
Federal  bonus.  Wisconsin  has  passed  the 
appropriate  legislation,  but  the  law  has  been 
challenged  In  the  State  courts  Connecti- 
cut. Virginia.  North  Dakota,  and  Kentucky 
have  also  passed  conforming  legislation,  but 
have  made  nu  attempt  to  apply  for  the 
bonus 

In  the  rest  of  the  States  the  billboard 
people  have  successfully  thwarted  legisla- 
tive attempts  for  the  movement  However, 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  has  received  proposed 
legislation  from  30  States  to  determine 
whether  their  measures  will  qualify  them 
for  bonuses.  Once  this  Is  ascertained,  most 
of  the  States  will  try  to  initiate  legislation 
and  several  battles  royal  are  now  brewing. 

The  local  skirmishes  are  really  little  more 
than  delaying  actions  Billboard  men  see  the 
terminal  qualifying  date  of  Jvme  30  as  the 
second  and  final  victory.  Their  first,  of 
course,  was  In  getting  Congress  to  put  the 
whole  matter  of  control  on  a  local  and  a 
permissive  basis  If  the  Federal  carrot  should 
be  withdrawn  on  that  date.  States,  so  they 
reason,  will  have  no  financial  Incentive  and 
little  reason  to  control  billboards 

Though  the  Interstate  network  mileage  is 
statistically  Insignificant,  the  billboard  lobby 
has  already  estimated  that  between  15  and 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  traffic  will  use 
these  roads  With  this  at  stake  the  bill- 
boarders  are  stressing  three  principal  lines 
of  attack 

1  When  It  comes  to  billboard  regulation 
all  outdoor  advertising  agencies  become 
strong  advocates  of  States  rights  This  was 
the  argument  used  so  successfully  In  1958 
when  Congress  was  considering  the  matter 
Since  the  States  own  the  roads,  they  contend 
(even  if  they  are  largely  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government)  highway  regulation 
should  be  an  Internal  State  Issue  If  the 
State  begins  to  consider  such  regulations 
however,  the  billboarders  about-face  and 
Insist  that  advertising  needs  no  outside  po- 
licing since  the  industry  had  Its  own  code  ol 
practice—  a  spurious  argument  since,  tradi- 
tionally, the  billboard  Industry  has  fought 
any  form  of  control.  And  Federal  controls 
are  feared  more  than  any  other,  since  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  enforced 

That  the  industry  will  police  Itself  Is  du- 
bious, When  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
was    built,    the    Industry    promised    that    it 
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would  remain  free  from  billboards  Any 
motorist  can  evaluate  these  promises  by  a 
short  trip  on  that  turnpiKe 

2,  The  next  line  of  defense  holds  that  a 
landowner  may  do  as  he  sees  fit  with  his 
freehold  Anyone  contending  that  there  may 
be  limits  to  the  rights  of  property  is  accused 
of  socialism,  statlsm,  and  of  undermining 
the  capitalistic  system  Actually,  several 
State  Judicial  decisions  have  found  that 
property  owners  have  definite  responsibili- 
ties as  to  how  they  use  their  land  New 
York's  appellate  division  last  summer  de- 
clared one  sign  so  distracting  to  trafSc  safe- 
ty that  the  superintendent  of  public  works 
was  granted  p)ermis8ion  to  bar  It  along  major 
highways  through  the  use  of  easements. 
Other  Slates  such  as  Ohio,  California,  and 
Vermont  use  similar  steps  to  keep  their 
rights-of-way   clear   of   disturbing   signs. 

3  The  billboarders'  final  point  is  one  of 
safety.  They  claim  that  signboards  have  no 
relation  to  accidents.  In  fact,  actually  pre- 
vent accidents  by  shocking  motorists  out  of 
hypnotic  trances  In  which  some  presumably 
fall.  Motorists  will  doubtlessly  answer  that 
the  dull  banalities  of  most  billboards  are 
more  likely  to  Induce  sleep  than  prevent  It 
while  others  wlU  recall  that  signboards  have 
diverted  attention  when  the  driver's  eyes 
should  have  been  on  the  road 

When  the  billboarders  claim  that  sign- 
boards are  attacked  only  by  aesthetes  and 
garden  club  women  they  show  symptoms  of 
myopia  to  the  growing  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion including  such  diverse  groups  as  State 
grange  associations,  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  chapters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Ajchltects,  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  conservationists  and 
sportsmen.  Most  of  these  Individuals  and 
organliaUons  are  not  hostile  to  advertising 
per  se  but  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
outdoor  advertising  Is  not  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness. It  Is  selling  something  that  It  doesn't 
own— your  field  of  vision  This  was  the 
argument  of  Howard  Gossage,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco advertising  man.  carried  In  Harper's 
magazine.  February  1960.  a  point  of  view 
strongly  supported  by  President  Carl  W, 
Buchheister,  of  National  Audubon  Society, 
in  the  September  October  1960  issue  of  Au- 
dubon magazine 

The  action  by  Congress  In  1958  to  provide 
bonuses  to  the  Stales  for  billboard  controls 
states  that  these  are  established  "to  preserve 
the  country's  scenic  assets  "  The  billboard 
builders  have  tried  to  counter  this  by  saying 
that  their  slgnl>oards  are  superior  to  the 
scenery  Fear  and  uncertainty  are  spread 
through  leaflets,  flyers,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
letters 

Oregon  Is  a  classic  example  of  how  this 
technique  defeated  an  attempt  to  preserve 
Oregon  highways  from  billboard  blight. 
For  a  generation  civic  organizations  In  Ore- 
gon had  attempted  to  push  through  some 
form  of  outdoor  adverUslng  regulation.  In- 
variably, the  State  legislature,  heavily  In 
debt  to  the  billboard  people  for  strategic 
and  cutrate  sign  space  during  election  cam- 
paigns, either  turned  such  legislation  down, 
modified  it  to  the  point  of  meaninglessness. 
or  drafted  It  to  conform  to  advertising 
wishes. 

Unable  to  seek  redress  from  the  legislature, 
civic  groups  initiated  a  petition  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  voters  on  election  day 
The  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  had 
predicated  that  such  a  referendum  would  be 
carried  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1.  but  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  campaign  the  billboard 
firms  Inundated  the  State  with  leaflets  that 
screamed  In  large  black  type  "Oregon's 
H76  million  tourist  Industry  would  suffer 
heavy  loss."  an  argument  which  tourists  will 
Indeed  question.  The  leaflets  were  supple- 
mented by  o\er  400  key  billboards,  all  sim- 
ilarly distorting  the  issue  The  measure  was 
defeated  by  a  2-io-l  vote. 


Sworn  statements  later  showed  that  the 
Highway  Protection  Committee  spent  about 
$10,000  advocating  billboard  control;  the  ad- 
vertising forces  spent  $107.967  50  One 
Ironic  touch  remains;  absentee  ballots  vast 
2  to  3  weeks  before  the  election  and  before 
the  final  confusion  Induced  by  the  adver- 
tisers ran  2  to  1  for  billboard  regulation 
The  tourist  argument,  of  course,  assumes 
that  tourists  and  travelers  wlU  go  hungry 
and  sleepless  because  there  is  no  billboard 
to  tell  them  where  to  eat  or  sleep. 

At  this  writing,  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing billboard  control  legislation  before  the 
June  30  deadline  President  Kennedys  re- 
marks in  his  highway  message  of  February 
28.  urging  Congress  to  extend  the  bonus  pro- 
vision for  another  4  years,  acted  like  a  spring 
breeze  to  refresh  and  encourage  the  conser- 
vation and  civic  groups  in  their  battle  for 
billboard  controls.  The  President  even  sug- 
gested that  the  bonus  be  raised  another  one- 
half  of  1  percent  to  give  the  States  added  in- 
centive. 

With  such  high  level  help  our  new  high- 
way system  may  yet  be  saved  from  billboard 
blight,  but  the  fight  will  not  be  easy. 


DEVELOPMENTS    AT    LINFIELD 
RESEARCH    INSTITUTE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  age  when  scientific  progress  and  re- 
finement are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  prerogatives  of  the  giant  corporation. 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  some  of  our 
greatest  achievements  have  enjoyed 
humble  beginnings.  In  the  community 
of  McMinnville.  in  Oregon's  lush  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  is  located  the  Linfield 
Research  Institute,  on  the  lovely  campus 
of  Linfield  College.  The  director  of  the 
institute  is  Dr.  "Walter  Dyke,  one  of  our 
country's  pioneers  in  radar  research  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Recently  an  Oregon 
newspaper  published  an  article  about  Dr. 
Dykes  latest  "New  Frontier"  scientific 
endeavor,  field  emission  According  to 
some  observers,  the  work  now  being  done 
by  Dr.  Dyke  and  his  staff  may  well  prove 
to  revolutionize  the  radiology  world  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  Oreeonian  of  April 
27  entitled  "Peaceful  McMinnville  Pos- 
sesses Bomb'  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  the  Dollar — Peacefi  :.  McMinnville 
Possesses  •"Bomb" 
(By    Gerry    Pratt) 

McMinnville. — Southward  from  Portland 
through  the  full  tide  of  a  Willamette  spring 
is  McMinnville  where  the  roadside  stands 
have  moved  aside  the  last  of  the  Winter 
Kings  for  boxes  of  fresh  rhubarb  and  bed- 
ding flats  of  pansy  starts  and  petunias 

It's  a  gentle,  yet  pregnant,  setting  for  the 
small  college  town  that  harbors  the  indus- 
trial bomb  that  is  in  the  making  in  McMinn- 
ville today — the  Field  Emlsslor,  Corp.  of  Dr. 
Walter  Dyke 

Here.  In  what  was  60  days  ago  a  Chevrolet 
garage,  men  are  laying  the  strategy  for  what 
they  believe  will  be  the  revolution  of  the 
radiology  world.  Their  weapon,  a  flash  X-ray 
device  that  when  applied  to  medicine  will 
eliminate  blurred  X-rays  and  the  "take  a 
deep  breath — now  hold  it,"  of  j'our  thermal 
X-ray  examinations  of  today. 

The  corporation's  basic  device  has  already 
proved  Its  capabilities  to  the  I'h.  D  s,  and 
research  technicians  of  centers  like  the  ap- 
plied   physics    labs    of    Johns   Hopkins;    the 


Naval  Weapons  Research  Laboratory  in  Vir- 
ginia: at  DuPont  in  New  Jersey;  the  Frank- 
fort Armory  in  Philadelphia,  and  Sandia  Air 
Corp  .  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  list  doesn't 
end   there. 

STORY     HAS    ONLY     BEOVN 

According  to  Sales  Manager  Dan  Brown- 
ing, the  marketing  story  has  only  begun  to 
be  told.  Browning,  a  B-52  development 
scientist  w;th  a  master's  degree  in  mechani- 
cal engineering,  has  a  typically  cautious  en- 
gineer's approach  to  question  of  potential 
for  the  corporation's  projects. 

But  Stan  Bennett,  the  corporation's  gen- 
eral manager,  said  of  the  first  2  years'  op- 
eration: "Our  first  year  earnings  were  able 
to  take  care  of  our  depreciation  and  all  of 
our  operating  expenditures  Our  second 
year  we  were  able  to  break  into  profit  " 

Bennett,  with  a  master's  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  Browning,  are  examples  of 
the  management  philosophies  Dr  Dyke  has 
put  to  work  In  field  emission  to  answer  the 
problems  of  handling  such  a  highly  technical 
business. 

"Whether  or  not  it  Is  good  fiscal  Judgment 
to  make  expenditures  will  depend  on  tech- 
nical factors,"  he  explained  "Whether  Ifs 
an  Investment  or  Just  another  expense  de- 
pends on  how  creative  it  Is  This  you  can 
only  Judge  If  you  underst,and  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  operation.  What  may  look 
unjustifiable  from  a  fiscal  view,  may  turn 
out  the  best  investment  you  ever  made  If  It's 
technically  creative,  if  It  leads  to  a  new 
product, " 

The  challenge  in  that  philosophy  has  at- 
tracted top  technical  men  to  Dykes  project. 
One  executive  said  ■This  Is  the  bigpest  group 
of  field  emission  scientists  in  the  United 
States — right  here   " 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Field 
Emission  Corp  began  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II,  when  Dr  Dyke  left  his  radar 
research  work  at  MIT  to  take  up  a  profes- 
sorship in  physics  at  Linfield.  Dyke  is  an 
alumnus  of  Linfield,  which  also  taught  his 
father  and  his  mother  The  best  Linfield 
could  offer  the  young  scientist  was  less  than 
$2,500  a  year.  "But  Walt  felt  he  should  con- 
tribute something  to  the  school."  an  associ- 
ate recalled,  "so  he  came  anyway  " 

Dyke  taught,  and  when  those  he  taught 
were  ready  he  founded  Linfield  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  college  and  began  the  basic 
research  into  the  techniques  of  field  emis- 
sion, or  high-speed  X-rays 

After  10  years  of  basic  research,  there  were 
5  aimed  at  developing  a  device  to  put  to 
work  the  research  knowledge,  and  then  in 
July  of  1958.  with  no  manufacturing  facility 
to  handle  the  project,  he  formed  Field  Emis- 
sion, a  closely  held  private  corporation 

There  was  In  the  beginning  a  payroll  of 
three  There  are  110  today,  and  the  feeling 
you  get  al  the  converted  Chevrolet  show- 
room is  that  this  is  only  the  skeleton  of 
what  Is  to  come.  In  its  2  years  of  produc- 
tion the  corporation's  payroll  has  blossomed 
to  between  $450,000  and  $500,000  a  year,  with 
prodticTfi  known  only  by  model  numbers 
among  the  researchers  who  use  them. 

There  is  the  215— a  $9,000  unit  for  the 
high-velocity  .'tudies  necessary  for  research 
into  space  and  the  eftect  of  meteorite  bom- 
bardirgs 

Then  there  is  the  201— a  $24,000  machine 
used  in  radiation  damage  studies  of  com- 
ponent parte.  Its  application  in  research- 
ing the  effects  of  outer-space  radiation  on 
the  mechanisms  of  space  vehicles  ha.';  been 
vital. 

VITAL     OUTER     SPACE    KESEARCH 

Third  and  most  recent  is  the  210.  a  $2,400 
40-pound  portable  X-ray  with  the  high-speed 
properties  of  field  emission  TTiere  seems  to 
be  countless  uses  for  an  X-ray  machine  that 
can  be  carried  about  like  a  suitcase  and 
that  takes  X-ray  pictures  wltho\:t  the  sub- 
ject so  much  as  slowing  down. 
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And  now,  under  plant  security  that  re- 
quires special  admlMlon  badges  for  visitors. 
Field  Emiaslon  la  developing  tbe  product  Its 
scientists  feel  wU!  move  Into  the  vast  market 
of  clinical  X-rays.  The  marketing  poten- 
tials of  this  unit  when  priced  competitively 
with  thermal  X-ray  units  are  astounding. 
One  engineer,  putting  It  mildly,  said:  "Its 
nice  to  hare  yoxxr  market  before  you  have 
foxir  product." 

Dyke  speaks  guardedly  of  the  marketing 
potential,  though  he's  proud  that  what  has 
been  done  without  a  single  sale  In  Oregon. 
■We  bring  the  money  In  and  spend  It  here." 
was  his  way  of  explaining  It. 

"Half  of  our  gross  Income  Is  from  research 
project  contracts,"  he  said.  "There  U  more 
basic  research  and  more  development  now 
than  we  have  ever  had." 

And  to  men  like  Browning  that  research 
ftnd  development  means;  We  will  always 
have  a  new  product." 

And  to  McMlnnvUle  that  s  going  to  b«  even 
more  Important  than  the  fresh  rhubsu-b 
stands. 


EXCHANGE  OP  TRACTORS  FOR 
I        CUBAN  PRISONERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23  I  spoke  briefly  on  this  floor  in 
expressing  my  opposition  to  the  move- 
ment, which  is  afoot,  to  proceed  by  pri- 
vate means,  not  through  a  govern- 
mental agency,  to  comply  with  Castro's 
proposal  that  he  be  sent  500  tractors. 
in  exchsuige  for  1.200  prisoners.  I  felt 
that  that  proposal  by  Castro  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  blackmail,  and  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal  would  consti- 
tute an  abject  surrender  to  blackmailing 
by  this  Communist  dictator. 

Since  that  time  I  have  pondered  the 
subject,  and  my  conviction  has  become 
deeper  that  what  is  being  done  is  an 
indefensible  mistake,  and  in  the  end 
will  cause  great  complications  and  diffi- 
culties to  our  Government,  as  follows: 

First.  We  shall  be  yielding  to  black- 
mail. 

Second.  In  yielding  to  the  blackmail. 
we  shall  be  indicating  to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  we  lack  courage  and  that 
we  run  for  cover  when  the  dictator 
speaks. 

Third.  In  my  opinion,  we  shall  add 
fuel  to  the  condemnations  and  asper- 
sions that  have  been  made  of  our  people 
in  the  "Ugly  American." 

Fourth.  In  these  days,  as  we  are  ap- 
proaching Memorial  Day.  wliich  is  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  sing  the  praise  of  and  t>salms  to  the 
fallen  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for  our 
country  while  at  this  time  wp  are  ab- 
jectly surrendering  to  the  blackmail  of 
the  dictator. 

It  is  not  becoming  to  our  honor.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  our  country.  The 
complications  and  the  losses  that  will 
follow  in  the  years  to  come  are.  in  my 
opinion,  incalculable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
24  I  issued  a  statement  to  the  papers  of 
my  State,  expressing  my  views  about 
the  Castro  proposal  to  exchange  Cuban 
prisoners  for  tractors  to  be  furnished 
from  the  Umted  States.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  similar  statement  on  the 
subject  so  that  it  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  by  many  Sena- 


tors against  the  Castro  proposal,  and  I 
agree  it  deserves  the  fullest  coiisideration 
and  discuiision  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Castro's  offer  is  a  form  of  black - 
mall,  and  it  shows  his  callous  contempt 
for  human  life.  And  it  represents  the 
kind  of  contempt  Castro  has  for  the 
opinion  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  other  than  to  pro- 
vide means  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  approximately  1.200  in  num- 
ber, captured  in  the  ill-fated  landing  I 
say  this  because  it  was  the  flnal  decision 
of  the  United  States  which  sent  these 
men  into  Cuba,  and  into  captivity 
Whatever  arguments  may  be  made  about 
the  deficiencies  on  intelligence  m  the 
CIA,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  it  is  correct  that,  fi- 
nally, the  President  of  the  United  States 
decided  to  give  support  to  the  Cuban.s 
who  land-?d  in  Cuba. 

If  these  men  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  other 
means  to  secure  their  liberation,  even,  if 
necessarj'.  that  of  physical  force;  but 
we  know  that  our  force  will  not  be  used 
to  libera"^  the  Cuban  prisoners. 

The  United  States  bears  a  special  re- 
sponsibiLty  toward  the  prisoners.  It  Is 
a  responsibility  which  arises  from  the 
decision  of  the  US.  Government  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  ill-fated  landing  which  re- 
sulted in  their  captivity. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  moral  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  problem. 
They  are  important  but  we  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  fulfill  every  humanitarijin 
appeal.  But  in  this  case  they  have  par- 
ticular significance,  because  of  the  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  our  Government 
in  the  landings. 

I  make  one  other  poiiit  As  T  under- 
stand, the  President  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  supports  as  a  private  citi- 
zen the  efforts  being  made  by  the  private 
committee  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
Cubans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      Very  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  th-j  provision  for  tax  deductions  to 
contributors  and  of  export  licenses  rep- 
r&<;ent  a  tacit  official  approval  of  tractor- 
prisoner  exchan;;e.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  think  It  would  be  proper  and 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  say  that  he 
officially  .supports  thf>  m.ovement.  It 
would  assure  our  people  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country  is  being  conducted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  I   wish   to  surrmianze  my  points: 

First,  I  support  the  propo.sal  because 
the  United  States  bears  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  landings,  and  I  am  not 
areuing  the  merits  of  the  decision  made 
at  that  time. 


Second.  I  believe  the  President  should 
say  that  he  supports  officially  the  private 
venture,  for  otherwise  the  impression 
may  be  held  that  our  policy,  and  par- 
ticularly our  action  respecting  C\jba.  are 
decided  by  private  citizens,  rather  than 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord  an 
editorial  of  the  Louisvillp  Courier-Jour- 
nal of  May  26.  1961.  r-ntitled  -We  Have  a 
Moral  Duty  Toward  the  Captive  Cu- 
bans." I  think  It  is  a  Kood  and  compel- 
ling editorial. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
We  Hati:  a  Moral  Dttt  Towar»  rtn  Ckftiyx 

CtJBAKS 

Those  Inexorably  widening  ripples  from  the 
abortive  Cuban  Invasion  have  n>->t  ceased  to 
cause  us  trouble  TTie  complei  and  mysti- 
fying  tractor  deaJ   Is  another  eiample 

Fidel  Castro  played  a  shrewd  card  when 
he  sent  a  delegation  of  Cubans  captured  dur- 
ing the  Invasion  to  negotiate  a  deal  by  which 
other  prisoners  would  be  llbnrated  in  ex- 
change for  500  tractors.  Tj'plcally.  Castro 
specihed  no  particular  number  or  type  of 
prisoners,  nor  did  he  make  clear  what  sort 
of  tractors  he  would  accept  and  for  what 
purpose.  He  has  talked  vaguely  since  of  an 
exchange  of  civil  prisoners  and  his  negoti- 
ators seem  as  much  In  the  dark  as  to  what 
may  eventually  come  of  their  mission  as  we 
are. 

Nevertheless  we  bear  a  grave  responsibility 
for  tiie  plight  of  the  captured  Cubans  We 
trained  them,  armed  them,  disregarded  their 
advice,  and  sent  them  to  almost  csrtaln  dis- 
aster In  spite  of  angry  cries  of  blackmail 
echoing  throughout  Congress,  we  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  do  what  we  can  to- 
ward saving  the  lives  of  people  we  led  Into 
such  a  mess. 

It  Is  this  responsibility  which  seems  to 
have  led  President  Kennedy  Into  further  In- 
volvements with  a  most  unsavory  proposal. 
The  thought  oX  exchanging  men's  lives  for 
machines  is  repugnant,  but  It  Is  the  lives 
which  count;  not  the  machines,  not  the 
thought  that  a  tlnp>ot  dictator  Is  laughing 
at  our  dUemma,  not  even  the  fact  that  he 
is  now  claiming  the  tractors  as  reparations. 

THE    OMLY     DBfUTT    WAV 

The  Prefildent  apparently  ha.<;  attempted 
to  handle  the  deal  unofliciaUy  by  asking 
reputable  cltlaens  to  serve  as  a  fund  raUlng 
committee  for  the  tractfir  purchase  But  It 
qnlckly  became  obvious  Uiat  the  citizens' 
committee  could  not  act  In  a  leval  vacuum. 
It  h«8  to  have  legal  clearance  for  shipment  at 
the  machines.  Somebody  has  to  reduce  Cas- 
tro's offhand  proposal  to  practical  tern\s.  Uj 
arrange  who  will  be  rescued  and  when  Mr. 
Kennedy,  carefully  explaining  that  he  was 
not  offering  governmental  countenance  to 
the  venture,  nevertheless  sugi^sted  tax  ex- 
emptions for  donors  and  further  aroused  the 
Ire  of  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  cries  of  blackmail.  corKlemnatlon  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  proposal,  and  defiance 
of  Castro  simply  do  not  discharge  our  obli- 
gation to  people  whom  we  encouraged  In  a 
suicidal  venture  We  have  (fot  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  re«:^^ie  these  men 
alive  and  President  Kennedy  Is  spparently 
trying  an  elaborate  device  by  which  the 
American  people  and  not  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  ransom. 

Cuba  so  far  has  been  an  unqualified  dls- 
n-ster  to  this  administration  There  is 
nothing  heroic  In  the  mopping  up  operations 
that  must  stl'.l  be  undertaken  But  they  are 
necessary  and  failure  to  go  throAigh  with 
them  would  only  worsen  the  already  bruised 
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petence  antf  human  concern 
episode  presented  to  the 
e  already  given  Castro  a 
18  The  Uacun  deal  is  only 
Ument  We  might  yet.  If 
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s  we  shall  look  heartless  as 
npleasant  as  It  Is.  the  trac- 
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to  handle  a  not  very  decent 


FGRT^'-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC  OF  AR- 
MENIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  Sun- 
day. May  28.  marked  the  43d  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Armenia.  This 
event  has  been  observed  by  more  than 
one-half  millon  Armeman-Americans 
throughout  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  within 
2  years  after  the  auspicious  founding 
of  the  Republic.  Soviet  acts  of  aggres- 
sion destroyed  Armenia's  fabric  of 
democratic  government. 

It  IS  also  tru  ?  that  Armenians  still  long 
for  the  resurrection  of  a  free  Arme- 
nian state. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
occasion  to  exi)ress  our  sincere  hopes  and 
good  wishes  w  our  Armenian  friends. 
Truly  we  ha.l  the  cultural  and  civic 
achievements  of  our  American-Arme- 
man  organizations  and  look  forward  in 
friendship  to  the  rebirth  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Armenia. 


R    JAMES    MALLOY  HONORED 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  it  was 
a  source  of  gieat  satisfaction  to  me  and 
to  RepresentJ.tive  Byron  G  Rogers,  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado, to  lean  I  recently  of  the  action  of 
the  Denver  FtKleral  Business  Association 
in  designatirg  our  mutual  friend.  R. 
James  Mallo;.-,  of  Denver,  as  "Federal 
Admmistrato:-  of  the  Year." 

Jim  Malloy  is  a  truly  dedicated  man. 
He  has  given  so  freely  of  his  own  time 
and  energy  to  literally  dozens  of  good 
causes  that  it  would  take  hours  to  cata- 
log them  adiKjuately  Both  as  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  as 
a  private  inc  ividual  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  one  is  iTOud  to  call  a  friend  and 
fellow  citizen 

It  is  hard  x)  single  out  one  achieve- 
ment in  a  car'^er  so  crowded  with  worth- 
while endeavcrs.  but  probably  the  thing 
which  stands  out  in  my  mind  and  that 
of  Congre.ssmiin  Rogers  is  the  work  done 
by  Jim  Malloy  in  developing  the  vast 
Cherry  Creek  flood  control  reservoir 
southeast  of  Denver  as  a  recreation  site. 

For  many  months  Byron  and  I  worked 
with  Jim  to  gam  agreement  from  all 
the  necessary  authorities  to  impound  a 
EKjrtion  of  these  runoff  waters  as  a 
permanent  pcol  At  the  same  time,  in 
Denver.  Jim  Malloy  was  plugging  tire- 
lessly away  at  the  task  of  obtaining  com- 
mitments for  State  development  of  this 
potentially  magnificent  site  for  boating, 
fishing,  swimriing,  picnicking,  camping, 
and  similar  outdoor  use. 


These  efforU'^  paid  off  splendidly  The 
Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  becam?  the  first 
major  State  recreation  area  x)  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Colorado  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  game  and  fi.-^h  department  and 
other  agencies.  It  has  already  drawn 
thousands  of  visitors.  When  fully  de- 
veloi^ed.  in  a  few  short  years,  it  will  be- 
come a  playground  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  city  dwellers  and  tourists. 
And  if  any  one  man  deserves  credit,  it  is 
Jim  Malloy. 

As  president  of  the  Colorado  Boating 
Association.  Jim  has  continued  to  work 
away  at  his  goal  of  making  publicly 
owned  reservoirs  available  to  the  public 
for  water  sjxirts.  He  is  credited  with 
leading  the  drive  for  an  agreement  by 
which  four  lakes  operated  by  the  Denver 
Water  Board  have  been  opened  to  public 
boating  and  other  recreational  use. 

He  has  been  a  great  credit  to  the 
Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, winning  awards  for  efficiency: 
reducing  waste  and  delay;  looking  dili- 
gently after  the  welfare  of  tne  50  em- 
ployees who  work  directly  under  him, 
and,  in  general,  adding  luster  to  the 
reputation  of  this  outstanding  Federal 
installation. 

In  addition  to  this.  Jim  Malloy  has 
been  a  pillar  of  the  Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham  Post  No  1  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Denver  for  16  years  and  has 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  post's  civil-service  committee,  help- 
ing many  veterans  with  their  problems 
involving  Federal  employment. 

His  other  good  works  and  public- 
spirited  activities  are  so  numerous  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  citation  and  nominating 
summary  for  R  James  Malloy  as  'Fed- 
eral Administrator  of  the  Year":  a  news 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
on  May  18.  1961  :  and  portions  of  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  my  good  friend.  Mr. 
Marshall  Reddish,  vice  commander  of 
the  Colorado  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  various 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECUMiATION    OmclAL    ADMINISTRATOB    OT 

Year 

A  U.S  Bureau  of  Reclamation  oflaclal, 
who  has  long  been  a  leader  In  recreational 
development  in  Colorado,  Thursday  was 
honored  by  the  I>enver  Federal  Business 
Association  as  "Federal  Administrator  of  the 
Year." 

The  award,  presented  at  the  itssociatlon's 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  went  to  R  James  Mal- 
loy, 811  South  Gilpin  Street.  Chief  of  the 
Duplicating  Branch  of  the  Bureau's  Division 
of  Administrative  Services 

Col  W  J  Allen.  Jr  commander  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  was  nstalled  as 
the  new  president  of  the  assoc  ation.  suc- 
ceeding Walter  E  Elder,  reglor.al  director 
of  the  U  S    Civil  Service  Commission 

From  nominations  submitted  oy  heads  of 
Federal  agencie.s  in  Denver,  the  association 
chooses  an  administrator  of  the  year  on 
the  basis  of  leadership  In  civic  affairs  and 
contribution  to  community  wellare  outside 
of  his  job. 

Malloy,  president  of  the  Colorado  Boating 
Club,  was  a  key  figure  In  development  of 
Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  as  a  recreation  site. 


His  actlvltiej  helped  lead  to  a  new  U.S. 
Interior  Department  policy  of  placing  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  development  of 
planned  Federal  reservoirs 

Malioy  has  held  numerous  posts  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships  in  American  Legion 
Post  No.  1  and  is  active  In  many  other 
organi'^atlons 


Federal   Adminlstrator  of  the  Yf^r 

Annually  the  Denver  Federal  Business  As- 
sociation— the  coordinating  agency  of  Fed- 
eral activities — solicits  nominations  from  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  Denver 
area  for  consideration  of  the  DFBA  honor 
award  as  Federal  Administrator  of  the  Year 

This  annual  award  Is  given  to  the  employee 
who  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  has 
given  unselfishly  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  time  to  civic  activities  which  im- 
prove the  health,  welfare,  etc  .  of  the  people 
of  this  area 

The  purpiose  of  the  award  is  t<->  give  recog- 
nition to  those  Federal  employees,  both 
civilian  and  military,  who  actually  do  par- 
ticipate and  assist  In  community  i  civic)  af- 
fairs in  a  very  active  manner  above  and 
beyond  the  requirements  of  their  regular 
Federal  employment  The  Committee  em- 
phasizes that  it  Is  the  civic  activities  that 
are  Judged  and  not  the  position  or  grade  of 
the  nominee 

On  March  30.  1961.  the  Office  of  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Engineer,  US  Bu- 
reau of  Rec'iaination.  submitted  the  name  of 
R.  James  Malloy  as  that  agency's  candidate 
for  the  Federal  Administrator  of  the  Year 
award  for  1961,  supported  by  the  attached 
Justification. 

This  award  will  be  presented  to  the  success- 
ful candidate  In  May  1961. 


Nomination   for  Ftderai,  Administrator  of 

THE    Year 
1    demonstrated  interest  and  participation 

IN     WELFARE     ACTrvITIXS 

His  participation  In  welfare  activities  have 
been  especially  effective  in  the  field  of  recre- 
ational development  for  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado. He  more  than  any  other  individual 
In  the  State,  deserves  credit  for  the  Initiating 
and  continuing  the  development  of  water 
recreational  facilities  throughout  Colorado 
These  accomplishments  have  not  been  easily 
attained  tut  are  the  result  of  his  leadership, 
foresight,  and  zealous  efforts  and  at  con- 
siderable jDersonal  expense  The  facilities  re- 
sulting from  these  efforts  have  benefited  and 
are  now  being  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
Colorado  residents,  as  well  as  its  many  out- 
State  visitors  Moreover  these  activities 
have  had  a  nationwide  Impact  on  current 
and  future  legislation  on  recreational  devel- 
opment at  the  State  and  Federa'.  levels. 
Specifically,  he  has  applied  his  talents, 
energv-.  and  special  knowledge  to  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  recreational  development 

I  a)  His  efforts  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  as  a  recrea- 
tional site. 

(b)  He  has  personally  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  the  Denver  Water  Board  to  open 
four  reservoirs  for  recreational  use 

(c)  In  collaboration  with  the  State  direc- 
tor of  parks  and  recreation  he  wrote  Colo- 
rado's boating  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Colorado   General    Assembly    in   1959 

(di  He  spent  several  weeks  with  the  1960 
general  assembly,  appearing  before  commit- 
tees of  both  hotises  personally  sponsoring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  house  bill  37 
which  prohibit*  guns,  power  saws,  lathes, 
fishing  tackle,  snow  and  water  skis,  boats, 
and  all  hobby  equipment  not  used  for  the 
production  of  income  from  appearing  on  the 
tax  rolls 

(el  He  has  been  In  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  sporting  and  boating  groups 
In  1960  he  gave  talks  In  Wyoming.  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  and  New  Mexico  and  had  33  formal 
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speaking  engagements  In  Oolonwio  on  recrea- 
tional development  actlv-ltlea. 

(  f )  In  March  1S60,  In  hla  capacity  at  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  Boating  Cluh  and  rep- 
resentative of  other  outalde  organ Izatlanjs, 
be  Infcrmed  the  Co)ixatio  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Secretary  at  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  that  recrea- 
tional facilities  on  Federal  reservoirs  in  Colo- 
rado were  Inadequate  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  develop  these  areas  with 
Federal  funds  to  accommodate  today's  public 
use  requirements.  The  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  March  1961.  speaJtlng  before  the 
26th  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Besourcee  Conference  In  Washington,  DC., 
stated;  "but  In  the  past  recreational  values 
of  Federal  reservoirs  have  received  altogether 
too  little  attention.  It  la  our  Intention  to 
prepare  plans  to  fully  utilize  recreational  op- 
portunities of  new  and  existing  reservoirs 
and  to  seek  appropriations  for  their  develop- 
ment." Thoee  close  to  this  problem  in  the 
department  of  natural  resources,  State  of 
Colorado,  feel  that  the  Secretary's  statement 
Is  a  direct  result  of  his  initiative  In  this 
respect. 

2      tWMONSTaATia)    TMXBRBST    AWB    PAmCrPATION 

IN  crvTc  Acrrrrms  not  omBcn-T  ASsociAxn) 
wrrH  Exctn-AR  GovT&mtarr  tMnxtrttxtrr 

During  the  p^it  16  years  he  has  partici- 
pated in  many  civic  and  veterans'  activities 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion,  Post  No. 
1,  Denver,  Colo.  During  this  period  he  has 
served  as  chairman  and  'or  member  of  the 
following  committees  Americanism,  base- 
ball, bowling.  Boy  Scouts,  Bo>-s"  State,  budget 
and  finance,  child  welfare,  father  and  son 
banquet.  Federal  civil  service,  fishing  derby 
hospital,  legislation,  membership,  Memortal 
Day,  oratorical  contest,  publicity.  Reveille 
newspaper.  Fourth  of  July  Salute  to  .Amer- 
ica, sick,  tennts,  Christmas  Tide  of  Toys. 
United  Fund,  the  American  Legion  National 
Convention.  Denver,  Colo.,  September  &-15, 
1961. 

These  committee  assignments  have  de- 
manded much  of  his  time,  which  was  given 
freely  and  has  benefited  thousands  of  Colo- 
rado's youths.  m.=iny  of  which  were  under- 
privileged. In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the 
Legion  Federal  Civil  Service  Committee  he 
has  always  found  time  to  help  and  assist  the 
many  veterans  with  their  pr  jblems  and 
grievances  related  to  Federal  employment. 

3.    DKMON3T»ATn)    UrTEaBST    AND    PAaTTCIPATION 

n*    cxmMUKrrr    Acrrivrnrs    directlt    asso- 

CIAT«D    WrrH    aSCCI-AK    OOVsaNMENT    E>tPLOY- 
MKNT 

Not  applicable  to  nominee 

4  nl3tOTTSTR.\TED  LE-^DKRSHIP  QUM.rrTES  IT< 
WELKART.  CTVTC.  CHTTRCH  OR  OTHtSl  PtTBLIC 
ACTIVITIES 

IL.3  ability  and  leadership  La  the  fields  of 
recreatioixal  development  and  civic  affairs 
have  been  referred  :o  by  the  press  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  Some  indication  of  this  lead- 
ership can  be  obtained  by  the  following  list 
of  present  and  past  offices  which  he  has  held; 

(a)  At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
Colorado  he  presenily  serves  on  the  advisory 
council  to  the  State  park  and  recreational 
board  for  all  recreational  deie'.opment  for 
eastern  Colorado  and  Btmny  Reservoir. 

(b)  He  serves  as  advisory  member  to  the 
Larimer  County  P.ecreatlun  B.iard  for  Horse- 
tooth,  Carter,  and  Rattlesnake  Recreational 
Areas. 

(cl  He  founded  Sportsmen  Cubs  and 
presently  is  the  St,ate  president  of  all  Colo- 
rado Boating  Clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
over  18.000. 

(d)  He  Is  the  legislative  representative  for 
all  sportsmen  groups  and  appears  before 
committees  of  both  houses  of  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly  on  p.irks  and  recreational 
development. 

(e)  He  Is  now  serving  his  third  3-year 
term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Post  Na 
1,  the  American  Legion,  Denver,  Colo, 


5.  AWARDS  OK  OTSxx  aBCOGArmoM  or  SXaVICES 

0«    ACTS    OF    8PCCIAI.    MKKVICBi    NOT    DaKCTLT 

ASsoctATiD  wrrH  KXOVLJlR  govxkmmznt  km- 

PLOY»t*;VT 

Hia  actlvlUea  In  furthering  water  recrea- 
tional facilities  have  received  wide  recogni- 
tion both  at  the  local  and  national  levels. 
Theise  honors  have  Included  the  following: 
(at  He  was  elected  to  the  Denver  Post  Hall 
of  Fame.  His  citation  reads  as  follows;  "For 
beginning  the  successful  efforts  to  have 
Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  develoF>ed  as  a  State 
recreation  area.  Even  before  this  project  was 
complete<l  I  he  i  was  worklne;  toward  the 
opening  cf  other  recreation  sites,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  or  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  soon  " 

(bl  He  has  been  quoted  and  honored  by 
the  press  on  many  occasions. 

(c)  Hl.s  attainments  were  mentioned  in 
the  CoNGRKSSioNAL  Rkcord  by  both  US. 
Senators.  Carroll  and  Allott,  and  C-dIo- 
rado  Congressman  Byrcv  R<;>cers  Typ- 
ical citations  from  the  Colorado  Senators 
read  as  follows;  "working  through  private 
citizen  organizations  on  his  own  time,  (hei 
has  devcted  virtually  all  of  his  after  work 
hours  to  development  of  new  facilities  for 
b<3aters,  water  skiers,  swimmers  and  fisher- 
man. Mr  Pre.sldent.  too  often  the  words  and 
accompliJhmer.ta  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees cutslde  of  the  course  of  their  regular 
employment  go  unnoticed." 

(dl  He  has  received  letters  of  compliment 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  for 
his  recreational  development  activities 

(ei  He  has  lieen  honrired  by  the  advisory 
council  of  the  state  park  and  recreational 
department 

«'i  He  was  awarded  the  Intern  itlonal 
award  from  the  National  Outboard  Associa- 
tion in  recognition  for  his  personal  efTorts 
toward  the  promotion  of  powerboat  racing 
(gi  He  was  awarded  an  honor  plaque  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Marine  Dealers  .^^so- 
clatlon  In  Hppr<>clatlon  cif  his  efr'>rta  for 
boating.  This  plaque  reads  as  follows;  "In 
appreciation  for  the  personal  inspiration  arvd 
contribution  toward  accelerating  the  prog- 
ress of  establishing  recrea'ion  facilities  on 
private  and  public  waters  in  the  State  of 
Colorado." 

6      OTHrS    INTORMATION 

The  broad  scope  of  his  Interest  and  activi- 
ties in  various  welfare  and  civic  affairs  is 
evidenced  by  his  membership  in  many  worth- 
while organizations. 

In  this  connertinn  he  Is  not  simply  a 
"Joiner"  bvrt  rather  takes  an  active  and  ag- 
gressive part  In  furthering  the  ainw  nt  the 
organizations  of  which  he  Is  a  member  or 
an  officer.  A  list  of  these  organizations 
follows;  Reclamation  Technical  Club:  Den- 
ver Reclamation  Employees  Association; 
Forty  and  Eight,  the  American  Legion; 
South  Denver  Civic  A.ssoclatlon;  Mullen 
Hitrh  5ch<x>l  A'.mnl  Mens  Club;  St.  Vin- 
cent De  Paul  Men's  Club;  Isaac  Walton 
League.  National  Motorboet  Association; 
Colorado  Wildlife  Federation;  National  CXit- 
board  AssoclaUon;  Metropolitan  Wildlife 
Aa-sociation.  Inc  ;  Outb<>ard  Boatlni;  Club  of 
America:  C  S  Coa/;t  Guard  Auxiliary: 
founder  and  present  chairman  e.xecutlvo 
committee.  Colorado  BoatinK  A.ss<ciatlon,  en- 
c.jmpas.s;:.^  I'Ki  Ciiorado  Yxjax,  clubs;  founder 
and  president.  Dei.ver  Municipal  Boating 
Association,  encr  rupaaslng  9  t)oat  clubs  in 
the  Denver  metr  ipolltan  area:  member  of 
the  advlsorv  council  to  tlie  State  park  and 
recreation  board  for  recreational  develop- 
ment In  eastern  Colorado  areas  and  Bonny 
Reservoir:  and  member  t,f  b-jard  of  director*. 
Poet  No.   1,  U^.e  American  Legion,  I>eaver. 

ADDTTTONAL    r?TTORMATION 

A-1.  Competence  and  efBclency  reflected  in 
outstanding  accomplishments  on  the  job;  As 
Chief  of  the  Duplicating  Branch  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Administrative  Services,  he  has 
continuously  demonstrated  outstanding  ccwq- 


petence,  efftclency.  Imagination,  and  creative 
ability  In  administering  and  supervising  the 
services  of  the  many  crafi.s  whlcti  prcjvide  a 
variety  of  duplicating  services  for  the  Bu- 
reau. As  a  result  I'f  these  abliiUea.  tlie 
Duplicating  Branch  has  received  a  unit  cita- 
tion from  the  A.salstant  Commlasloner  and 
Chief  Engineer  for  efDclent  and  accurate  per- 
formance and  high  quality  of  work  produced 
under  tight  schedules  He  lias  received  nu- 
merous commerKlations  from  division  chiefs 
for  his  cooperation  and  performance  of 
duties.  Through  his  personal  efforts  of  keep- 
ing abreast  with  latest  equipment  and  tech- 
niques applicable  to  the  printing  field,  he 
has  reduced  the  time  required  to  prepare 
the  final  text  and  printing  of  engineering 
specifications,  publications,  monographs,  and 
reports  Involving  ».'}00.000  to  MOO.OOO  annu- 
ally for  printing  alone  In  his  dally  conta<rt 
with  many  engineers  he  Is  tactful,  efflclent, 
and  helpful  in  finding  solutions  to  Uielr  par- 
ticular problems  at  a  level  comparable  to  the 
highest  tradition.s  <jl  Uie  Cit^veriiment  service 
He  has  always  promoted  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  his  employees.  In  this  connec- 
t;  in.  a  memorandum  of  appreciation  sltmed 
by  all  50  members  of  his  Branch  expressing 
their  appreciation  for  tils  efforts  and  con- 
tinued interest  In  their  welfare  was  for- 
warded thrrui^h  channels  to  the  Assistant 
Commissi  >ner  and  Chief  Engineer.  He  also 
received  commendations  from  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Engineer  for  his 
BrarK-h  exceeding  US  savings  bond  quotna  In 
1959   and    1960 

A-2  Demonstrated  iead^rahip  qualities; 
Leadership  qualities  covered  in  A    1  above 

A  3  Partlcipatli.<n  in  interdepartmental 
activities.  Since  he  Is  In  a  line  px>6itlun  as 
differentiated  from  a  staff  position,  his  par- 
ticipation In  Interdepartmental  actlrlttes  Is 
very  limited  However,  his  coordinatloT.  and 
cncperatlon  with  other  agencies  In  aiding. 
assisting,  or  perfarmlng  a  service  for  them 
have   been  outstanding 
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Thx  American  Lxcion. 

DlPARTMKNT  or  C01X«At>0. 

Map  2J.  1^1. 
Hon   John  A.  Carroll, 
US  Senate.  Waahington.  D  C 

Dear  John;  As  vice  commander  Depart- 
ment of  Colorado,  the  American  l^eglon  and 
alao  as  a  longtime  Federal  employee.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  send  you 
Information  with  respect  t- '  an  honor  which 
the  Denver  Federal  Business  Association  has 
bestowed  upon  our  mutu.'U  friend.  Jiin  MjlI- 
loy.  Jim.  as  you  may  recall.  Is  a  member  of 
our  own  LCW  I*ost  of  the  American   Legion. 

Jim  s  aw;ird  was  conferr«»d  at  the  annual 
award  luncheon  of  the  DFB.\.  The  purpose 
of  the  award  Is  to  recognize  employees  whose 
servioes  outside  ti'.o  requirements  of  their 
positions  enhance  U»e  prestige  of  Gorern- 
ment  employment  In  tlie  community  and 
best   exemplify  the  aims  of  the   association. 

We  m  the  American  Legion  are  very  proud 
of  Jim's  award  as  well  as  of  his  I/pfri'm  artlvl- 
ttes  on  a  «;tatewlde  basis  Those  of  us  who 
are  Interested  In  reclamaiini  In  ttie  West  are 
also  Intrlg  led  by  another  facet  of  Jim's 
activities  which  tixls  awiird  does  not  specifi- 
cally recognize.  I  refer  to  the  Job  of  public 
relations  he  has  done  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  clarlf^'lng  points  of  conflict  with  respect 
to  the  programs  of  his  agency 

To  my  knowledge  he  has  many  times  In  the 
pafct  appeared  before  large  groups  and 
defined  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  designating  an  adminis- 
tering agency  for  Bureau  reseTvuirs  He  has 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  as  well  as  that  <f  his  agency 
These  activities  to  which  I  refer  were  carried 
out  on  his  own  time  and  at  his  own  personal 
expense. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  M  Reddish, 
Department  Vice  Commander. 


WELCOME    TO    PRIME    MINISTER 
DAVID    BEN-OURION 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  Prime 
Minister  David  :3on-Gurlon.  of  Israel, 
yesterday  arrived  in  New  York  City,  and 
will  meet  with  President  Kennedj'. 

This  is  a  timel'  visit  of  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  one  of  OUT  most  vital  democratic 
allies.  Under  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurions  leadersMp,  little  Israel  has  be- 
come a  powerful  center  of  freedom  and 
stability  in  the  troubled  Middle  Ea-'t  He 
has  led  his  people  through  many  crises, 
each  of  which  h{,s  seemed  to  contribute 
to  Israels  streng-.h  and  wisdom. 

Israel  Is  still  b?set  by  many  problems. 
The  enmity  of  the  surrounding  Arab 
States  continue?  unabated.  The  boy- 
cott of  Israeli  shipping  through  the  Suez 
Canal  has  not  been  relaxed.  There  is 
evidence  of  widespread  repressive  meas- 
ures against  Je^ns  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain which  is  C'f  deep  concern  to  all 
freedom-loving  r-eople 

But  Israel  is  a  nation  which  has  given 
hope  to  million;,  of  oppres,sed  and  be- 
leaguered human  beinp.«;  It  has  been 
able  to  thrive  jnder  the  most  severe 
trials  and  adverse  conditions. 

I  know  that  Pnme  Minister  Ben- 
Gurlon  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
all  Americans  We  recognize  him  as  a 
tru5te<l  ally,  a  fearless  leader,  and  a 
warm  friend  \7e  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire the  inspiration  which  this  wise  and 
effective  stat^sraan  has  given  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  freedom  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Presiden:  this  morning's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  contains  a  very 
fine  editonal  on  the  significance  of 
I»rime  Ministe;-  David  Ben-Ounons 
\Tsit  to  the  Unit'd  States.  This  editorial 
echoes  the  sentiments  of  many  of  us. 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REPORn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  orde:'ed  to  be  prmt^  in  the 
Record,  as  folio  jvs: 

(From  the  New  T  jrk  Herald  Tribune.  May  29. 

19«11 

Ma  BEN-GttioN's  Welcome 'Visit 

David  Ben-Guilon,  Premier  of  Israel,  is  in 
New  York  this  \.-eek.  and  a  most  welcome 
visitor  he  is  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  Is  here  offi- 
cially, or  perhapt  It  would  be  better  to  say 
Informally  Tha-;  is.  he  has  come  to  the 
United  States  i  after  a  visit  to  Canada)  with- 
out the  p€inoply  i  hat  would  normally  accom- 
pany the  comtnfs  and  goings  of  a  head  of 
government  He  is  going  to  make  speeches 
to  Israel  bond  rf.Uies  here  and  in  Philadel- 
phia and  he  ex  sects  to  meet  briefly  with 
President  Kenneily  on  tlie  eve  of  the  latter  s 
departure  for  Paris  and.  ultimately,  Vienna. 

He  Is  a  remarlcable  figure  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Wi>r!<!'s  small  nations  is  David 
Ben-Ourlon.  and  his  stature  seems  to  grow 
With  the  piissag'!  of  years  and  events  He 
has  many  of  tht  qualities  of  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet — the  resoluteness,  ilie  forth- 
rightness.  the  outEp^ikenneas.  and  the  capac- 
ity for  stirring  up  controversy. 

He  comes  l^ere  at  a  time  of  relative  stabil- 
ity in  the  Mldc  le  East  with  Arab  leaders 
prudent  In  deed  however  bellicose  they  re- 
main In  word  He  comes,  too.  at  a  time 
when  the  world  .s  more  conscious  than  ever, 
thanks  to  the  Ireadful  revelations  of  the 
EichrruLnn  trial,  of  Israels  function  as  a 
haven  and  a  hojie  for  a  people  scattered  and 
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shattered  by  hazl  Germany.  The  Biblical 
Moses  was  able  to  see,  but  not  to  eater  the 
Promised  Land,  to  Ben-Gurlon  it  tias  been 
given  to  actually  lead  those  Jews  who  wished 
to  go  into  their  ancient  homeland. 

To  strengthen  Israel's  cause  has  Ijeen  Mr. 
Ben-Gurlon's  lifelong  work.  He  and  his 
compatrlot,s  are  well  aware  that  while  their 
country  Is  enjoying  a  respite  frcm  open 
attack  It  remains  s'orruunded  by  JiostUlty. 
Aside  from  its  own  military  strengtJi,  one  of 
Israel's  principal  reliances  for  peace  has  been 
the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1960.  ;n  which 
the  United  States.  Britain,  and  Prance  In 
cflect  agreed  to  oppose  the  use  of  force  by 
either  side  in  the  Middle  East  to  upset  exist- 
ing frontiers  or  armistice  lines. 

This  pledge  to  resist  .-iggression  re;Tiains  on 
the  books.  But  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  would  be 
happy  to  see  It  reaffirmed,  and  he  would  l>e 
even  happier  if  it  were  subscribed  '>o  jointly 
by  the  United  States  and  Scvlet  Russia  He 
is  very  likely  to  make  this  point  when  he  sees 
President  Kennedy,  who  will  be  tilking  to 
Mr  Khrushchev  a  few  days  later  And  he 
may  well  call  attention  once  more  to  the 
r  i:itlnui:ig  Egyptian  blockade  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  contravention  of  V:s.  resolutions 
and  accepted  international  usages. 

These  are  serious  problems  and  only  good 
can  come  from  a  frank  discussion  of  them 
i>etween  the  two  heads  of  goveriimimt.  But 
his  immediate  ml.sfion  aside,  it  remains  a 
pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  Dtvld  Ben- 
Gurion  as  the  representative  of  Middle  E^asts 
lonely  but  thriving  democracy,  ard  as  the 
dedicated  leader  who  helped  bring  it  into 
Ijeing. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH 
BEFORE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  FOR- 
EIGN  AFFAIRS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  :he  bril- 
liant and  articulate  Senator  from  Idaho 
!  Mr  Church]  made  an  extemparaneous 
.speech  before  the  Naval  Academy  For- 
eign Affairs  Conference  on  April  27.  1961. 
His  remarks  were  transcribed  from  a 
tape  which  was  made  of  the  speech,  and 
I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ladles  and   gentlemen.  I   would  not  want 

this  occasion  Uj  pass  without  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  first  time  I  ever 
came  east  in  1938  I  was  13  years  of  age  I 
came  to  see  my  brother  graduate  from  the 
Naval  Academy  and  he  told  me  then,  and  in 
the  years  that  followed,  about  the  disciplined 
life  he  led  here  So  when  the  war  came  on, 
I  enllste<l  at  once  in  the  Army  1  hope  you 
wont  think  tnat  the  same  sort  of  Judgment 
pervades  the  remarks  I  am.  about    to  make 

The  subject  tonight  is  "Factors  'W'hich 
Shape  US  Policy  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East"  I  dont  presume  to  know  all  of  the 
factors  that  shape  our  policies  in  either  area, 
but  I  can  at  least  give  you  my  judgment  as 
to  what  the  factors  ovight  to  be  .n  shaping 
our   foreign   policy   In   Africa. 

I  have  t)een  on  the  African  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  for  some  few  years,  and  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  to  travel  through 
16  African  countries  some  22  000  :nlles.  dur- 
ing November  and  I>ecember  of  last  year 
That's  a.i  excltlnp  adventure,  because  there 
are  great  and  volcanic  forces  at  work  In 
Africa  that  are  quite  unprecedent^'d  In  all  of 
history, 

I  know  of  no  other  time  in  the  long  course 
of  the  evolutionary  development   it  Western 


civilization  when.  In  a  single  year.  17  nations 
were  born.  Yet  in  1960,  17  African  nations 
were  bom.  an  upheaval  toward  Independence 
so  mammoth  that  many  historians  have  al- 
ready heralded  1960  as  the  "African  Year." 
This  has  posed  a  very  real  challenge  to  our 
fL«-eign  }X)llcy  because  it  has  added  a  whole 
new  dimension  to  the  world.  Africa  Is  com- 
ing into  its  own  and  naturally,  since  our 
policymakers  have  so  long  dealt  with  the 
world  where  the  major  decisions  were  made, 
not  m  Africa  or  in  Asia,  but  in  Europe,  such 
as  m  London,  in  Pans,  In  Rome,  and  Berlin. 
It  Is  difficult  to  change  our  perspective  to  the 
reality  of  a  new  situation  In  which  these 
decisions  are  being  made  in  such  places  as 
Cairo  and  LeopoldvlUe.    Yet  this  Is  the  fact. 

The  new  nationalism  In  Africa  is  the  flrst 
thing  we  have  to  remember  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  shaping  American  foreign 
policy.  It  has  been  difficult  to  adopt  a  new 
and  independent  posture  relating  to  Africa 
because  of  our  alliances  with  our  traditional 
friends  in  Western  Europe.  Many  have  raised 
the  cry  that  if  we  adopt  an  Independent 
policy  in  Africa  that  would  offend  a  NATO 
ally,  this  might  contribute  to  the  unraveling 
of  NATO  which,  of  course,  is  of  central  Im- 
p>ortance  to  our  whole  foreign  fXillcy.  I  per- 
sonally have  not  shared  this  view  for  I  think 
NATO  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  It  has 
withstood  the  test  of  the  crisis  at  Suez.  It  has 
Withstood  much  dissension,  f.nd  If  the  day 
should  ever  come  when  NATO  is  less  impor- 
tant to  West  Germany  or  France  or  Portugal 
than  it  is  to  the  United  States,  then  NATO  is 
no  longer  a  shield  anyway  but  a  sieve  un- 
worthy of  our  national  reliance.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  NATO  will  be  strengthened  by 
wise  policies  from  within,  not  unwise  policies 
without,  and  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  an  excuse  for  not  developing  a 
new  ai.d  Independent  posture  on  the  part  oX 
the  United   States  toward   Africa 

Nationalism  is  a  key  to  that  new  j>osture. 
We  re  a  long  way  oS  from  our  own  revolu- 
tion. Yet  we  were  the  first  colonies  to  re- 
volt against  the  reign  of  George  HI.  Our 
ardor  has  cooled  because  we  ve  become  ac- 
customed to  Independence,  but  in  Africa  you 
can  sense  the  excitement  that  is  felt  by  peo- 
ple who  are  living  in  revolutionary  times, 
and  It  Is  natural  that  these  new  governments 
should  be  rabidly  anticolonlal  and  ardently 
nationalist  \n  their  outlook. 

There  are  many  troubles  In  Africa,  not 
alone  in  Algeria,  which.  If  they  persist,  will 
become  a  source  of  major  Communist  infec- 
tion In  that  part  of  the  world.  Not  only  In 
the  Congo.  »  here  the  U  N  presence  Is  trying 
to  assert  contro. .  but  in  Angola.  In  Mozam- 
bique, In  Rhodesia  in  all  likelihood,  and  In 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  Skre  troubles 
ahead.  Tliese  areas  are  girded  to  resist,  but 
the  forces  of  nationalism  are  so  strong  on 
the  continent  that  there  are  few  observers 
who  would  disagree  with  me  when  I  say 
that,  within  the  next  5  years,  the  remnants 
of  colonial  empire  will  be  pone  in  Africa  and 
all  of  t^e  continent  will  have  gained  In- 
dependence. So,  In  formulating  American 
policy,  this  is  the  first  factor  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  How  do  we  better  identify  the 
Ltnlted  States  with  what  has  been  its  his- 
torical role,  a  country  that  believed  in  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  which 
should  have  a  common  bond  with  these 
newly  emer^ring  countries  In  Africa? 

The  second  thine  to  keep  In  mind  Is  the 
factor  of  neutralism.  These  newly  Independ- 
ent countries  tend  to  adopt  neutralist  for- 
eign policies  This  Is  natural,  I  think, 
because  neutralism  Is  a  badge  of  Indepeni- 
ence  We  Insisted  upon  our  right  to  be 
neutral  for  125  years  after  our  own  Inde- 
pendence arid  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  these  new  countries  assert  neutralism 
proudly  because  they  feei  this  demonstrates 
that  their  Independence  Is  authentic.  More- 
over,   we    ought    not    to    think    that    this 
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neutralism.  If  It  Is  genuine,  Is  necessarily 
advei«e  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Genuine  neutrals  can  be  a  useful  balance 
wheel  In  a  world  that  has  become  more  and 
more  polarized  between  two  Immense  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  we  do  need  to  fear.  I  think,  is  that 
these  newly  Independent  African  countries 
might  be  drawn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and.  owing  to  Communist  domination.  lose 
their  capacity  to  be  neutral  and  thus  be- 
come satellites  of  the  only  empire  that  has 
been  created  In  our  time— the  Red  empire. 
That  Is  the  danger  we  face  in  Africa,  which 
our  foreign  p>ollcy  must  take  Into  full 
account. 

Finally,   we   should   be   mindful    In   Africa 
of   the  economic  plight  of  these   new  coun- 
tries.     When    we    realize    that    less    than    a 
tenth  of  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  the 
United    States    and    Canada,    and    yet    have 
something  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  worlds 
income,  while   more  than   two- thirds   of   the 
world's    people    live    in    the    underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  and  together  have  some- 
thing   less    than    10    percent    of    the    world's 
Income.  I  think  then   we'll   begin  to  under- 
stand   why    most    people    in    Africa    do    not 
regard    the    world    as    divided    between    the 
Communist  countries    and    the   Western  de- 
mocracies,  as  we  do.   but  rather   regard    the 
world  as  divided  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots.    If  these  new  independent  African 
countries   are    unable   to   meet    the    expecta- 
tions   of    their    people    in    providing    some 
measure  of  progress  away   from  the  edge  of 
starvation,    great    hardship,    and    widespread 
disease,  and  all  the  other  things  that  plague 
the   multitudes   in   Africa   tcxlay.   then   these 
people   will    turn   to   more   extreme  forms  of 
government  in  their  quest  for  a  better  life 
Therefore,   it  will   be   necessary  In   the  years 
ahead  for  the  United  States  to  continue  its 
economic  aid  programs,  because  private  capi- 
tal,   though    it    has    Invested    large    sums   of 
money  In  countries  with  oil  in  north  Africa, 
has  not,  by  and  large.  Invested  in    the  un- 
derdeveloped  countries    in   middle   Africa   or 
In    west   Africa    In    sufficient    amount    to   do 
the    job.     Therefore.   I   think    that    we   must 
extend  an   economic   aid   program,   with   the 
help    of    our    European    allies,    for    years    to 
come,  not  with  any  idea  that  we  can  create 
In  these  countries  an   economic  system  like 
our   own.    for    we    cant,    but    in    the   knowl- 
edge that  without  this  kind  of  aid,  without 
some  progress  for  the  African  people  in   the 
years    ahead,    it   Is    likely    that    the   Red   flag 
will  one  day  be  hoisted  from  Cairo  to  Cape- 
town. 

These  three  factors,  then,  ought  to  shape 
US  policy  in  Africa,  We  have  no  guarantee 
that  we  can  prevail  there,  but  if  we  shape 
our  policies  wisely  and  understand  Africa 
through  African  eyes,  then  at  least  we  have 
a  reasonable  chance  in  the  years  ahead  to 
see  an  Independent  Africa  emerge,  with  an 
opportunity  for  free  institutions  to  take 
root  EUid  grow,  of  the  kind  that  we  uphold 
and  believe  in  so  strongly  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge we  face  in  this  revolutionary  era  that 
haa  brought  Africa  to  the  fore  as  the  fourth 
dimension  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States, 
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CHARGES  OF  PROMOTION  OF  SEG- 
REGATION OP  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  18 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  accused  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  promoting  .segregation 
of  the  American  Indian. 

At  that  time,  the  Senator  also  in- 
serted into  the  Record  an  article  by  Da- 
vid Sentner  in  which  two  segreeation 
charges  were  made  against  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment     These  were: 

First,  opposition  to  a  so-called  law- 
and-order  measure  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, which  the  article  contended  is  de- 
signed to  let  the  States  exerci.se  more 
powers  over  law  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration on  Indian  reservations,  and 
s^^cund.  support  for  a  blueprint  which 
would  make  American  Indians  attend 
segregated  schools  on  their  reservations, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
charges  such  as  these  be  refuted  and  the 
truth  made  known.  To  do  so  I  in- 
quired of  the  Interior  Department  re- 
garding these  matters  and  received  a 
very  satisfactory  reply  which,  I  believe, 
completely  counters  any  accusation  that 
Secretary  Udall  and  the  Department  are 
promoting  segregation  of  the  American 
Indian, 

In  fact,  the  very  measure  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr 
Mundt!  advocates,  regarding  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  law  and 
order  on  Indian  reservations,  might  well 
tend  to  promote  Indian  separateness  and 
segregation — rather  than  do  away  with 
it. 

The  law-and-order  measure  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  and  Mr  Sentner  ap- 
parently is  S,  381,  a  bill  pending  before 
the  Congress.  S.  381  would  amend  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  authorizing  con- 
tractual payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  States  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  for  Indian  services  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  agricul- 
ture, and  welfare  The  S  381  amend- 
ment would  also  provide  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  States  to  use  in  financing  law 
enforcement  on  Indian  reservations. 

But.  S.  381  would  not  authorize  the 
States  to  exercise  more  law  enforce- 
ment power.  There  presently  is  a  stat- 
ute which  provides  the  authority  to  do 
this:  It  is  the  act  of  August  15.  1953 — 
Public  Law  280.  83d  Congress;  67  Stat, 
588 — which  allows  States  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  extend  their  laws  and 
jurisdiction  to  the  Indians  on  their  res- 
ervations. 

It  is  true  that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration supported  a  measure  identical 
with  S.  381,  However  the  present  ad- 
ministration saw  fit  to  recommend 
against  the  enactment  of  S.  381.  not  be- 
cause of  any  argument  that  "strong 
groups  of  Indians  are  against  weaken- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  supervi- 
sion of  Indian  affairs  by  sharing  it  with 
the  States."  as  Mr  Sentner  charges. 
Reference  to  the  Department's  report 
on  the  bill,  dated  March  21,  1961,  re- 
veals that  the  Department's  position  was 
not  even  remotely  related  to  such  a 
philosophy. 

The  Interior  opposition  was  based  on 
several  considerations: 

First.  Pro.spects  of  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  law  enforcement  under  S.  381  or  any 
similar  bill  might  influence  some  States 
to  assume  jurisdiction  prematurely  at  a 
time  when  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  either  the  Indians  or  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies 

Second.  Enactment  of  the  bill  might 
have  the  undesirable  tendency  of  per- 
petuating the  Indian  people  as  a  special 
group  within  a  State  entitled  to  special 


consideration    because    of    their    racial 
status. 

Third  Enactment  would  not  assure 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  available 
to  all  States  having  Indian  reservation 
population.  The  longstanding  adminis- 
trative practice  with  respect  to  other 
Johnson-0'Mall°y  contracts  is  that  pay- 
ments bo  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  State. 

Fourth  Ten  States  already  have  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  for  law  enforcement 
on  Indian  reservations  and  they  would 
be  entitled  to  apply  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies under  the  bill.  These  States  now 
provide  law  enforcement  to  the  Indian 
people  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  start  giving  such  States  a 
subsidy  at  this  time  would  be  a  retro- 
gressive step  in  the  overall  program  of 
seeing  that  the  Indian  people  receive 
their  services  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
citizens,  without  special  treatment  be- 
cause of  their  racial  status. 

I  want,  too,  to  take  note  of  the  segre- 
gation charge  directed  by  these  critics 
against  Indian  schools.  I  assume  that 
they  prefer  a  practice  of  constructing 
dormitories  far  from  the  homes  of  In- 
dian children  whose  parents  live  in  geo- 
graphically isolated  all -Indian  commu- 
nities, for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  these 
children  in  classrooms  with  non-Indians. 
I  support  the  Indian  parents  in  their 
desire  to  have  their  children  educated 
near  their  homes,  even  though  they  must 
be  educated  in  all-Indian  classrooms 
because  no  non-Indians  live  geograph- 
ically near  enough  to  attend  the  same 
school,  Thesei  reservation  schools  serve 
as  more  than  uust  educational  institu- 
tions for  Indian  children,  lmp>ortant  as 
that  function  ife.  They  also  fill  a  need 
for  a  citizenship  and  social  center  for 
all  Indians,  particularly  on  those  reser- 
vations which  kre  remote  from  other 
communities.  This  is  an  important 
added  value  which  should  be  considered 
in  weighing  tf/e  merits  of  all-Indian 
schools.  Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
critics  would  prefer  to  eliminate  this 
so-called  segregation  by  removing  non- 
Indian  children  from  their  homes  and 
housing  them  in  dormitories  in  Indian 
communities — so  that  the  Indian  schools 
could  be  mixed? 
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AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO     CHAIRMAN 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  open  let- 
ter written  by  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  urging  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  reconsider  the  Soviet 
Unions  demand  that  there  be  a  three- 
man  council  to  administer  the  inspection 
system  for  a  nuclear-testing  ban,  with 
each  council  member  having  veto  power, 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  share 
the  views  expressed  in  this  letter.  None 
of  us  would  support  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  if  the  inspection  system 
rested  on  a  veto.  This  proposal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cast  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  talks  at  Geneva.  Unless  the  Soviet 
Union  recedes  from  this  position  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  no  agreement  can 
be  entered  into. 


I  hope  that  this  letter,  written  by  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  will  be  seriously  considered  by  tine 
Soviet  Union.  The  stakes  are  high,  and 
It  would  indeed  b<'  tragic  if  a  test  ban 
agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  due 
to  dogmatic  and  inflexible  positions  by 
the  participants. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Open  Letttb  to  Chairman  Khbushchxv 

Dear  Chairman  KHHrsHcnrv  This  organ- 
ization ha«  been  active  in  the  United  State* 
in  advocating  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
and  in  seeking  agreements  to  put  an  end  to 
the  arma  race. 

You  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  agree  on  a  first  step  toward  elimi- 
nating the  threat  of  a  runaway  arms  race 
In  this  connection,  you  have  called  for  a 
treaty  banning  further  nuclear  weapons 
testing 

In  particular,  you  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  continued  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  FYance  Is  a  definite  barrier  to 
effective  agreement 

We  agree. 

But  there  is  another  barrier  to  agreement. 
The  Soviet  representatives  at  Geneva,  after 
previously  agreeing  to  a  one-man  executive, 
have  now  proposed  a  three-man  council  to 
administer  the  inspection  system  for  a  nu- 
clear-testing ban.  According  to  the  Soviet 
proposal,  the  members  of  this  council  would 
consist  of  a  representative  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  one  from  the  West,  and  a  neutral. 
Each  would  have  a  veto  over  Uispectlons 
or  any  of  the  operations  of  the  council. 

We  believe  that  such  a  three-man  council, 
operating  with  a  veto,  cancels  out  the  very 
purpotie  of  control. 

American  public  opinion.  In  our  view. 
would  not  and  should  not  support  any 
agreements  to  sui^pend  nuclear  vesting  If 
the  Inspection  system  rested  on  a  veto. 

In  the  United  States,  the  test  ban  talks 
at  Geneva  are  regarded  as  the  proving 
ground  for  good  Intentions  What  happens 
In  Geneva  Is  reearded  as  a  key  to  any  hope* 
of  progress  toward  effective  disarmament 

In  the  past  the  S<ivlet  Union  made  con- 
cessions at  the  Geneva  talks  indicating  a 
desire  for  agreemei.t 

The  purpt)6e  of  this  letter,  therefore.  Is  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  attached  by  Amer- 
icans to  an  Inspected  ban  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reconsider,  modify,  or 
withdraw  Its  present  pro}:)06al  without  delay. 
Sincerely, 

Cl.ARrNCK      PlCKITT, 

Norman  Cousins, 
Cochairmen.  Satioiiai  Committee  Jot  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 


FARM  CREDIT  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  this  country  has  been 
faced  with  a  wide  variety  of  economic 
disruptions.  Literally  millions  of  words 
have  been  expended  on  various  aspects 
of  this  highly  unfortunate  situation. 
Fortunatt^ly,  as  the  President  noted  yes- 
terday, significant  improvement  has 
been  noted  during  Uie  past  several 
weeks,  particularly  in  our  rising  level 
of  Industrial  production. 

However,  one  aspect  of  this  economic 
picture  which  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem is  the  credit  emergency  facing  the 
average  farmer.  Although  this  crisis 
has  been  growing  for  years,  it  has  re- 
ceived little  notice  by  the  general  pub- 


lic, and  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  emergency  are  generally  riot  under- 
stood. Now  the  situation  is  critical. 
Many  farmers  simply  cannot  ;>ecure  the 
loans  they  need  to  continue  iii  business. 
Private  lenders  find  farm  operating, 
farm  ownership,  and  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans  unattractive.  Tlie 
Farmers  Home  Administration — the 
Federal  agency  charged  with  pioviding 
loans  under  such  circumstances — is  un- 
able to  assist  these  credit-starved  farm- 
ers. 'Why?  All  funds  available  to  the 
FHA  have  been  exhausted  for  months. 

Even  though  FHA  funds  were  ex- 
hausted well  before  the  end  of  fiscal 
1961.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  requested  an  Increase  in  loan  au- 
thorizations for  1962.  Since  a  great 
backlog  of  loan  applications  currently 
exists,  it  is  likely  that  another  credit 
shortage  will  develop  even  more  rapidly 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  to  highlight  this  sit- 
uation further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  on  the  farm  credit 
emergency  recently  filed  with  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  HtrBERT  H  Humpheet 
Before  thr  Senate  AoRicrLTURE  Appro- 
priations    StrBCOMMITTEE     ('N      FfND.S     FOR 

Farmfr-s     Home     Administration,     Fiscal 

YtAH   1962 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  to  Include  In  the 
record  a  statement  on  the  farm  credit  emer- 
gency facing  our  farming  population  from 
coast  to  coast.  Of  course.  1  am  Intimately 
aware  of  the  situation  In  Minnesota  and  I 
know  that  unle';?'  some  relief  Is  forthcoming 
In  the  romine  fiscal  year,  the  plight  of  the 
family  farmer  In  my  State  will  be  a  very 
grave  one. 

But  this  Is  not  merely  a  localized  condi- 
tion. From  cxiast  to  coftst.  farmej-s  are  un- 
able to  obtain  necessary  credit  because 
Farmers  Home  Administration  funds  are  ex- 
h:itisted  and  private  lenders  will  not  assume 
lncrea.sed  obllgntlons  at  interest  rates  which 
farmers  can  afford,  I  am  Including  In  this 
statement  a  table  Indicating  by  States  the 
appUcaiions  for  initial  operating  and  farm 
ownership  loans  for  fiscal  li-ei  through  April 
30.  1961.  On  that  date  FHA  had  16.238  appli- 
cations on  hand  which  could  not  be  proc- 
essed due  to  a  lack  of  available  funds  As 
of  March  31.  1361,  FHA  also  had  on  hand  633 
applications  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans.  It  Is  clear  that  this  substantial  back- 
log in  each  category  will  con5ume  most  of  the 
1962  funds  before  the  year  Is  half  over. 

This  emergency  has  been  coming  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  results  from  a  number 
of  conditions  over  which  the  family  farmer 
has  no  control  It  Is  time  we  reexamined  the 
reasons  for  this  shortage  of  farm  credit.  It 
Is  time  we  moved  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy 

The  amount  of  c:ipital  that  a  farmer  needs 
In  order  to  stay  In  business  today  is  stagger- 
ing. Farm  production  expenses  have  ri.'^en 
from  $6  billion  to  $26  billion  In  the  last  20 
years.  Production  expenses  per  farm  have 
climbed  from  »1.063  to  $5,794  over  that  same 
period.  In  other  words,  since  1940  farmers 
production  expenses  have  incre.ised  600  per- 
cent. The  average  value  of  productive  as- 
sets per  farm  has  also  risen  from  $6,094  In 
1940  to  $34  648  In  1960.  nearly  another  six- 
fold Increase 

What  accounts  for  these  dramatic  in- 
creases' During  these  years  the  farmer 
mechanized  his  operations;  he  adopted  a  va- 


riety of  new  farming  techniques  While 
every  American  takes  pride  in  the  great  pro- 
ductivity of  our  agrlculttiral  plant,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  this  technological  revolu- 
tion on  the  farm  has  radically  increased  the 
average  farmers  credit  problems. 

The  cost  of  modernizing  this  operation  has 
placed  the  average  farmer  he.ivlly  In  debt. 
If  he  had  any  financial  reserves,  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  lias  often  wiped  them  out. 
Thousands  of  fivrmers  face  a  need  for  con- 
tinuing operations  that  eat  up  nuge  amounts 
of  capital  before  they  return  a  dime.  Thou- 
sands f.ice  a  need  for  further  expansion  of 
their  operations,  for  further  impiovcment*, 
and  for  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  fanilly  farmer 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  many  no 
longer  have  the  equities  or  the  margin  of 
profit  required  to  obtain  adequate  conven- 
tional financing  to  meet  these  needs, 

Tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration  was 
created  to  help  farmers  in  difflcult  credit 
situations  such  as  I  have  described.  But 
now  we  find  that  FHA  also  lacks  the  lending 
resources  to  help  the  dlftre&sed  family 
farmer.  For  example,  take  the  operating 
loan  funds.  These  are  th»  fvmds  used  to 
buy  equipment,  livestock,  fertilizer,  and 
similar  operating  needs.  The  $233  million 
provided  for  this  year  Is  exhaust.ed  and  it 
has  been  gone  for  some  time  Yet  $232  mil- 
lion Is  the  budget  estimate  for  next  year. 
Since  the  current  backlog  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $20  million.  I  suggest  that  $300 
million  Is  the  minimum  amount  needed  for 
fiscal  1962, 

Even  this  figure  might  prove  to  be  Insuffi- 
cient. I  believe  If  farmers  knew  they  could 
count  up>on  obtaining  the  credit  they  needed 
from  FHA,  and  if  they  knew  this  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  they  would  request  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  present  budget 
efctlmates.  And  these  would  be  farmers  to 
whom  loans  could  be  soundly  made,  who 
should  stay  on  their  farms,  and  who  cannot 
get   credit   from   other  ccinventlona!   sources 

A  slmil.xr  situation  applies  to  farm  owner- 
ship loan  funds.  These  funds  are  used  to 
develop  farms,  to  enlarge  farms,  to  acquire 
ff-mis.  and  to  refinance  debts.  The  1962 
budget  provides  $31  9  million  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans,  the  same  amount  as  1961,  But 
this  money  was  gone  before  the  year  was 
half  over.  If  the  entire  amount  could  have 
been  allocated  among  the  States  according 
t^  need,  the  $31  9  million  would  have  been 
gone  even  sooner  At  present  there  exists 
an  authorized  limit  of  $50  million  for  owner- 
ship loans.  Surely  this  amount  should  be 
provided  for  1962.  If  legislation  now  being 
considered  is  enacted  to  remove  this  $50 
million  celling,  higher  amounts  should  be 
seriously  considered 

The  current  backloc  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans  is  $3  5  million.  The  1961 
appropriation,  $3  million.  Is  again  proposed 
for  1962. 

Although  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
loan  program  is  relatively  new,  it  has  made 
an  outstanding  record.  As  farmers  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  prograni.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  Increased  requests  for 
funds  I,  for  one.  know  of  few  situations 
offering  more  worthwhile  lnve.stmer.t  oppor- 
tunities tJian  s<^il  and  water  conservation. 
I  recommend  a  minimum  of  $15  million  be 
proMded  iii  this  category. 

Farmers  a.-e  currently  using  $25  billion  of 
Government  credit  from  a  number  of  sources 
From  this  perspective,  the  funds  requested 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are 
sma"l  Indeed.  Moreover,  the  FHA  loans  go 
t^.  family  farmers  and  they  go  to  those 
farmers  most  In  need.  The  good  they  will 
do  is  f.or  greater  than  the  level  of  funds  re- 
quired to  do  an  adeqtiate  Job  I  must  also 
emnhasize  these  ftinds  will  be  repaid  The 
kisses    on    previous    loans    are    negligible. 

This  Is  a  critical  situation.  If  we  can't 
help  our  family  farmers  get  the  funds  tliey 
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need  to  continue  their  operations,  we  In- 
vite the  multiplication  of  other  problems 
Our   urban   crUis   1b   directly   linked   to    the 


disappearance  of  the  family  farm.  Dnem- 
pioyment.  p<jverty.  delinquency,  and  crime 
will  prow  as  farmer  after  farmer  leaves  the 


soil  and  Joins  the  ranks  of  those  out  of  work, 
out  of  hope,   and   out  of   faith. 
TT.ank  yuii   Mr   Chairman 


U.S.  Department  of  Aorici  ltt  re,  F.\rmers  Home  .Viiministration 
Applications  for  initial  operating  and  farm  ownership  loans,  1961  fiscal  year  through  Apr.  SO 


Opwatine  loan.s 

Farm  ownership  loans     1 

State 

Farm  ownership  loans 

State 

A  ppUca- 

tiODS 

received 

(1) 

Applica- 
tions on 
hand  Apr. 
30,  1961 

(2) 

Applica- 
tions 
receive<l 

(3) 

Applica- 
tions on 
band  Apr. 
30,  1961 

(4) 

Applica- 
tions 
received 

(1) 

Applica- 
tions on 
hand  Apr. 
30.  1961 

(3) 

A  ppllca- 

ttons 
received 

(3) 

Applic»- 

tlons  on 

hand  Apr. 

30,  1961 

(4) 

U  P   total      

58.969 

6.363 

17.239 

9.875 

Montana    ........... 

705 

796 

79 

100 

302 

443 

1.670 

3,478 

1,747 

982 

1,717 

1.023 

1,054 

83 

2,H2 

1.103 

1.556 

5,049 

425 

226 

920 

1.301 

736 

1,615 

221 

576 

7 

97 

M 

31 

14 

33 

34 

362 

143 

288 

144 

218 

76 

340 

1 

HI 

IM 

174 

192 

107 

44 

124 

108 

146 

434 

30 

107 

0 

381 

370 

17 

31 

66 

121 

350 

1,114 

008 

380 

400 

130 

344 

8 

877 

278 

741 

601 

137 

87 

406 

408 

138 

744 

50 

343 

3 

100 

MS 

Al^haiPA                     -  

2,666 

121 

166 

3,835 

478 

508 

62 

29 

580 

1,599 

94 

1.107 

1,552 

884 

2,284 

761 

1.839 

1,755 

503 

360 

95 

1,513 

2,480 

2,971 

1,900 

132 

6 

13 

152 

79 

60 

13 

6 

26 

136 

13 

114 

210 

160 

291 

108 

190 

106 

125 

55 

12 

341 

350 

241 

201 

637 

4 

81 

934 

ISO 

186 

15 

10 

194 

711 

23 

216 

344 

385 

341 

436 

606 

342 

165 

41 

20 

360 

683 

660 

916 

325 
2 

13 
232 

67 

136 

6 

8 

107 

661 

29 
106 
148 
206 
190 
304 
305 
326 

61 

26 
6 
135 
263 
407 
500 

Nevada      .- 

7 

Alaska     

New  Hampshire .... 

11 

Arizona         .  _   -        

NewJereey,   .... . 

36 

Arkansas                       -- -- 

New  Mexico 

45 

California 

New  York     

157 

Colorado                                   .    -  - 

North  Carolina     ..... 

717 

Connecticut                                    --- 

North  Dakota.    

781 

Delaware       

Ohio - 

904 

Florida       

nklaJinnm 

•00 

Oeorpa       

Oregm 

04 

Hawaii    

Pennsylvania 

170 

Idaho       

Rhode  Island 

1 

Illinois        - 

South  Carolina ... 

101 

South  Dakota  ............ 

Iowa                 .-.- 

Tennessee . . 

4SI 

Kansas       ----- --— - — « 

Tfixta      ...  

SMS 

Kentucky    

Utah 

lOi 

Louisiaiui 

Vermont        . 

so 

M  aine                                      -  -  -  - 

Vlnilnla. 

103 

Mar>'ianil      .. 

Washington . 

187 

Vlassachusotta      

West  Virginia- 

Wisconsin      . . 

114 

MichiRiin       . 

304 

Minnesota        -  -  .  -- 

Wyoming  . , 

31 

Vliasissippii 

Puerto  Rico 

348 

Missouri 

Virgin  Islands 

3 

1961 
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LATIN    AMERICAN    REACTION    TO 
CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  wisdom  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  supporting  the  ex- 
change of  Cuban  prisoners  for  tractors 
through  a  privately  organized  committee 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
Equally  apparent  is  the  futility  of  the 
Republican  opposition  to  this  move.  I 
say  in  all  fairness  I  do  not  refer  to  all 
Republicans,  but  only  to  a  group  which 
has  attacked  the  President  bitterly  on 
the  floor  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday  con- 
tained a  heartening  story  based  on  a 
careful  survey  of  Latin  American  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  proposal  and  that 
of  the  distinguished  committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  I 
think  the  result,  in  good  will  throughout 
Latin  America  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  reason  of  the  proposed  ex- 
change, has  been  one  of  the  most  heart- 
ening things  that  has  happened  in  re- 
cent weeks.  We  did  suffer  a  setback  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  invasion,  but 
this  proposed  exchange  of  prisoners  for 
tractors  is  rehabilitating  our  position  In 
Latin  America  in  a  way  that  no  other 
recent   act  has  done. 

I  heartily  commend  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
courage  in  taking  up  this  most  worth- 
while  venture. 


MEMORLAL  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Memorial  Day,  1961,  holds  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  Americans  and  is  the  ideal 
time  for  all  of  us  to  pause  for  a  moment 


and  renew  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
this  Nation  and  the  millions  of  her  citi- 
zens who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice m  the  cause  of  freedom 

This  Memorial  Day  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  comes  at  a  period  in 
our  history  when  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  more  challenges,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  opportunities  for 
achievement  than  ever  before. 

Americans  have  trod  together  a  crisis- 
strewn  path  since  Memorial  Day,  1960 
We  have  shared  a  restless  and  uncertain 
peace  during  the  last  12  months.  We 
have  linked  hands,  hearts,  and  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  many  provoca- 
tions and  threats  from  forces  bent  on 
destroying  our  way  of  life  and  stealing 
from  us  the  freedoms  and  rights  we  en- 
joy as  Americans. 

Peace  in  the  world  is  what  we  all  hope 
for.  The  right  to  remain  freemen  in 
a  democratic  society  is  what  we  will  all 
fiKht  for.  and  if  necessaiT.  die  for.  as 
did  those  millions  of  valiant  Americans 
to  whom  we  pay  tribute  on  Memorial 
Day 

Mr  President,  tomorrow  is  the  day 
when  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
many  other  governmental  officials  all 
over  the  Nation  will  be  aidine  citizens 
m  many  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  com- 
munities in  paying  tnbute  to  the  valor 
of  Americans  of  past  generations.  I 
should  like  for  us  to  pause  a  momer.t 
to  remember  that  our  President  will  be 
leaving  tomorrow  in  his  quest  for  free- 
dom, peace,  and  security,  not  merely  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  al.so 
for  all  men  everywhere.  I  know  that 
as  we  pause,  tomorrow  will  h*'  not  merely 
another  holiday,  but  a  day  of  rededica- 
tion  for  Americans      I  think  the  Presi- 


dent takes  with  him  on  his  trip  the  best 
wishes  of  all  Americans  that  from  these 
conferences  and  from  the  great  task  he 
has  set  for  himself  will  come  a  more 
secure,  a  freer,  and  safer  America,  as 
well  as  a  safer  free  world 

And  so,  on  Memorial  Day,  1961.  I  ask 
all  Americans  to  join  with  me  m  a  plcdgp 
to  work  harder  than  hard  and  lont;er 
than  long  and  with  a  new  vigor  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world 

I  personally  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  visiting  tomorrow  with  Uie  Maryland 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  on 
the  battlefield  of  Antietam.  at  which 
Texas  regiments  served  ea^st  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  engaged  in  battle  in  Sep- 
tember of  1862,  It  was  Hood's  Brigade 
of  Texans,  from  my  own  State,  wiiicii 
participated  in  the  great  struggle  that 
day  at  Antietam.  or  Sharpsburg  which 
saw  more  men  lose  their  lives  than  in  any 
other  single  day  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
which  so  bled  this  country  It  was  that 
brigade  which  reached  the  deepest  pene- 
tration of  the  Union  lines,  and  a  young 
lieutenant  from  my  own  hometown  of 
Tyler,  Tex  .  named  Robert  Gaston,  madf 
the  deepest  penetration  into  thr  Union 
lines  He  was  killed  there,  and  his  body 
was  found  farther  inside  the  Union  lines 
than  any  other  Confederate  soldier  As 
a  tribute  to  his  courage,  instead  of  bun.'- 
mg  him  in  a  multiple  grave  with  the 
other  soldiers,  the  Union  boys  in  blue 
dug  a  .separate  hero's  gravp  for  him.  in 
which  he  was  buried  alone  Such  was 
the  tribute  valor  paid  to  valor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 


recognized  an  additional  2  minutes  to 
make  a  sUtement  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  >o  ordered. 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  plight  of  the  cold  war  veteran  and 
the  difficulties  these  young  Americans 
face  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  are 
made  clear  in  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Roger  W  Irving,  supervisor  of 
the  institutional  approval  program  of 
veterans'  education  for  the  State  of 
Illinois 

Mr  Irving  s  lett^-i  gives  some  irrefuta- 
ble reasons  for  enactment  of  S.  349,  the 
Cold  War  GI  bill  for  veterans  sei-ving  m 
the  Armed  Forces  afl<'r  January  31,  1955, 
a  bUl  which  is  cosponsoied  b>'  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  i  Mr.  Met- 
c.^LFl  and  37  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  me 

Mr.  Ii-ving's  letter  i.s  dated  May  25. 
1961,  and  was  received  by  me  on  Satur- 
day May  27  It  is  up  to  date,  and  shows 
the  present  plight  of  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans 

Mr  Irving  s  letter  reads: 

We  RPt  calls  from  veteruns  who  are  in  need 
of  economic  assistance  to  complete  tlieir 
daily  educational  or  training  goals  Tliese 
men  are  presently  faced  wltli  returning  to  a 
society  whlcii  IncreasiiiKly  einpliasizes  skilled 
and  technically  traiiiCd  employees.  I  liave 
noted  that  men  looking  for  Jobs  constantly 
advertise  in  our  larger  newspapers  and  they 
stipulate  that  they  :>re  draft -exempt  which 
certainly  ix>lnts  up  tlie  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation 

As  the  President  knows,  those  men  fac- 
ing the  draft  usually  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment It  is  a  system  of  enforced 
service  in  the  military  in  more  ways  than 
one.  They  are  forced  t-o  enter  service 
because  they  are  unemployable  with 
their  military  obligation  unfulfilled 
These  men,  coming  out  of  the  service, 
having  lost  over  2  years  each  are  placed 
in  competition  with  tho.se  who  did  not 
serve  and  who  have  gotten  .seniority  by 
not  serving.  Tlie  45  percent  who 
did  serve  are  discriminated  against  by 
our  .society,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
unfairly  discriminated  atain.'it  until 
the  bill  is  enacted  giving  them  readjust- 
ment rights. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  original 
GI  bills  were  not  enacted  a--  a  bonus  or 
reward  bills.  They  were  written  as  re- 
adjustment bills.  Tliey  state  that  their 
purpose  was  to  enable  veteians  to  re- 
adjust to  civilian  life  and  that  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  is  a.^  important 
to  a  cold  war  veteran  as  it  is  to  a  shoot- 
ing war  veteran 

Mr    Irving  s  letter  continues: 

If  S  349  should  become  law  moet  certainly 
a  great  many  of  the  returnitig  servicemen 
would  use  these  edurational  benefits  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education  However,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  increased 
training  below  tlie  collegiate  and  university 
level.  Not  all  of  oui  citizens  are  eitiier  eco- 
nomically able  or  Intellectually  capable  of 
training  In  higher  Institutions;  yet  many 
could  becomes   excellent   mechanics,   drafts- 


men    a 
tunltv 


nd    technicians    if    given    the   oppor- 


I  point  out  in  this  connection  that  only 
50  perceiit  of  the  veterans  who  go  to 
.school  go  to  universities.  The  remamder 
become  the  technicians  that  are  so  nec- 
essary to  American  industi-y.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous situation  if  the  young  Americans 
who  meet  our  military  needs  in  a  time  of 
extreme  crisis  in  the  world  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a  readjustment  program  that 
will  help  them  regain  the  time  lost  in 
military  service  If  the.se  cold  war  vet- 
erans are  to  continue  to  help  this  Nation 
grow  stronger  in  the  face  of  many  chal- 
lenges, they  must  receive  the  education 
and  training  the  times  demand. 

Because  Mr  Irving  s  letter  points  out 
m  such  clear  terms  the  urgent  need  for 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

bTATE  or  Illinois. 

OmCE  or  THE  SUPERINTtNDENT 

or  PxBLir  I.vsTRrcTioN. 
Springfield.  Ill  .  Map  25,  1961 
Hon    Ralph  YARBORorcH 

Chatrman,  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee   VS    Senate    Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  We.  In  Illinois, 
would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  and 
our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  unyielding 
efforts  which  you  have  made  in  behalf  of  the 
extension  of  legislation  which  would  grant 
educational  benefits  to  all  th  >se  servicemen 
who  have  been  in  the  Armed  Forces  since 
Jar.uury  31.  1955 

We  get  daily  calls  from  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  economic  assistance  to  complete  their 
educational  or  training  goals  No  one  is 
more  aware  than  you  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  passage  of  S  349  would  alleviate  the 
economic  hardships  faced  by  the  present 
homecoming  veteran?  These  men  are  pres- 
ently faced  with  returning  to  a  society  which 
increasingly  cniphaslzes  skilled  and  techni- 
cally trained  employees  I  have  noted  that 
men  looking  for  Jobs  constantly  advertise 
in  our  larger  newspapers,  and  they  stipulate 
that  they  are  '  draft  exempt  '  which  cer- 
tainly points  up  the  seriousress  of  the 
present  situation. 

If  S  349  should  become  law  m'-«st  certainly 
a  great  many  of  the  returning  servicemen 
would  use  the.'^e  educational  t>enefits  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education  However,  we  must 
never  li>se  sight  of  tiie  value  of  increased 
training  t>€low  the  collegiate  and  university 
level.  Not  all  of  our  citizens  are  either  eco- 
nomically able  or  Intellectually  capable  of 
training  in  higher  Institutions,  yet  many 
could  become  excellent  mechanics  drafts- 
men, and  technicians  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity. 

I  realize  that  you  are  In  complete  sym- 
pathy with  these  problems  however,  we,  in 
Illinois,  again  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  ef- 
forts which  you  have  extended  in  behalf  of 
our  cold  war  veterans 
Sincerely . 

Roger  W   Irvtng, 
Suptrvisor.  Institutional  Approval 
Program    Jor     Veteran^'    Education. 


TEXAS  ELECTION 


Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  the  re- 
sults of  the  special  election  on  Saturday 
for  US  Senator  in  Texas  should  not  go 
unnoticed  on  the  Senate  floor  today. 
The  election  of  John  Tower  as  the  first 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas  since  reconstiniction  days 


is  a  great  achievement  by  a  dedicated 
young  American  who  persevered  over 
great  odds  against  a  Democrat  of  great 
wealth.  It  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
real  two-party  system  in  what  has  here- 
tofore been  referred  to  as  '  the  solid 
south  "  This  IS  a  healthy  sign  for 
American  politics.  We  know  that  when 
one  party  is  m  power  for  too  long,  abuses 
of  that  power  usually  occur.  The  great 
Southern  State.^  of  our  country  have.  I 
believe,  been  hampered  in  their  prog- 
re.'^s  because  of  the  nonexistence  of  a 
two-party  system  within  thei;  borders. 
It  IS  well  known  that  most  southern 
Democrats  are  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  fiscal  policies 
and  centralized  Federal  Government 
policies  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  Their  political  philosophy,  espe- 
cially on  these  points,  is  much  nearer 
that  of  the  Republican  Party. 

With  the  election  of  John  Tower  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  these  loyal  Americans — 
the  Jeffersonian  Democrats — may  have 
hope  that  in  the  Republican  Party  they 
will  find  the  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment which  they  believe  in  carried  out  by 
the  election  of  Republicans  from  their 
States  The  people  of  Texas  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  foresight  and 
courage 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  was  very  greatly  interested  m  hearing 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  tell 
us  what  Democrats  in  Texas  believe  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  that  had  he 
campaigned  in  Texas,  or  had  he  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  longer,  he  would 
have  been  very  cautious  about  telling 
what  members  of  an  opposite  party  be- 
lieve m  a  State  far  removed  from  his 
own 

I  point  out  that  there  is  really  no 
national  significance  in  this  selection,  ex- 
cept I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  when  he  said  that  Sen- 
ator-elect Tower  was  a  very  vigorous  and 
able  campaigner. 

There  was  more  danger  pointed  up 
by  this  campaign  to  many  Senators  than 
the  issue  of  Democrats  and  Repubhcans 
There  was  a  young  man  opposing  an 
older  man.  Tower  is  35;  Senator  Blak- 
LEY  is  62.  That  is  the  biggest  danger 
posed  to  the  Senate  by  this  election, 
youth  versus  age. 

Furthermore.  Senator-elect  Tower  un- 
dertook a  very  energetic  and  aggressive 
campaign.  I  do  not  detract  from  the 
energy  and  fire  which  he  put  into  it 
The  fact  that  he  won  is  largely  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  him,  and  to  his  person- 
ality, rather  than  to  any  Texas  expres- 
sion on  national  issues 

I  do  point  out  that  the  total  vote  cast 
in  the  election  that  was  held  on  Satur- 
day m  Texas,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, was  less  than  900.000  votes.  The 
votes  of  both  candidates  added  together 
were  fewer  than  Senator-elect  Tower 
alone  received  running  for  the  Senate 
last  November  m  Texas.  He  received 
926.000  votes  last  November  as  a  can- 
didate for  U.S.  Senator  in  Texas  against 
Senator  Johnson's  1.305,000.  The  fact 
is  that  both  candidates  denounced  the 
new  President  and  the  New  Frontier, 
and   with   no  candidate  supporting   the 
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national  Democratic  Party,  the  Demo- 
crats die  not  go  to  the  poUs  and  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unaru- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  have  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  will  not  object — I  would 
like  an  opportunity  when  the  minute  is 
concluded  to  interrogate  my  brother 
from  Texas  for  a  moment  or  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  for  that  interrogation. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  in  the 
election  of  1960  Vice  President  Nixon 
received  1.121.000  votes  In  Texas,  several 
hundred  thousand  more  than  both  can- 
didates combined  received  on  Saturday. 

President  Kennedy  received  1,167.000 
votes  In  Texas  in  November  1960.  In 
the  general  election  of  1952  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson  received  969,000  in  Texas, 
while  President  Eisenhower  received 
1.102,000.  So  if  the  votes  of  Senators 
TowKR  and  Blakley  are  added,  both  can- 
didates received  together  last  Saturday 
fewer  votes  than  the  losing  candidate 
normally  receives  when  a  normal  number 
of  people  come  to  the  polls  to  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  in  Texas. 

There  are  over  5  million  adult  Texans 
This  year  more  than  2  million  Texans 
had  paid  their  poll  taxes.  Yet  the  cam- 
paign simply  did  not  bring  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  to  the  polls,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,100,000  Democratic  voters  did 
not  vote,  as  contrasted  with  the  total  of 
fewer  than  900.000,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  who  did  vote 

Polls  show  that  the  popularity  of 
President  Kennedy  Is  at  an  alltime  high 
in  Texas.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
a  popularity  of  over  80  percent.  There- 
fore, the  great  majority  of  Democrats, 
having  no  candidate  who  would  cam- 
paign on  a  platform  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  Party,  decided 
they  had  no  one  to  vote  for.  That  is 
the  long  and  short  of  the  Texas  election. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  However. 
I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  ask  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  first,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  be  given  3  minutes 
to  reply. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  my  friend  from  Texas,  all  I  should 
like  to  say  is  that  the  figures  he  has 
presented,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  which  would  cast 
reflection   upon  the   intelligence  of  the 


people  of  the  State  of  Texas.  All  I  was 
trying  to  do  wats  to  compliment  him  and 
ills  people  in  Texas  on  their  intelligence, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
use  figures  to  try  to  detract  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Texas,  either 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Towxr,  or  in  staying 
away  from  the  polls  so  that  Mr  Towir 
could  be  elected 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MILLER      I  yield 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  comment.  I  agree  completely  with 
everything  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  said,  but  I  also  agree  with  everything 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said. 
Why  do  we  not  leave  it  at  thaf 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
I  wholly  di.sai^ree  wich  what  both  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  fMr  Miller]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr 
Clark]  have  said  about  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Texas.  I  think  that  the 
voters  of  Texas  are  as  intelligent  as 
voters  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I 
object  to  the  Senators'  reflections  on  the 
people  of  my  State  The  Democrats 
who  believed  in  a  Democratic  proeram 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  their  belief 
through  voting,  and  I  think  it  no  ad- 
verse reflection  on  their  intelligence 
that  th'^y  did  not  vote.  There  was  no 
way  they  could  vote  and  vote  for  the 
President  s  medical  care  program  There 
wa.s  no  way  by  which  they  could  vote 
and  show  their  support  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  firm  program.  Both  candidates 
were  opposed  to  that  program.  There 
was  no  way  by  which  they  could  vote  for 
the  President  s  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  educftion  Both  candidates  opposed 
that  proairam.  What  could  they  do'' 
They  were  caught  in  a  dilemma.  It  is  a 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  as- 
tute people  of  my  State  to  say  that  the 
outcome  reflects  on  the  intelligence  of  a 
people  ^ho  are  politically  conscious  and 
aware.  They  were  using  as  hiyh  an 
order  of  political  intelligence  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  vote,  as  any  electors 
do  any\\here  in  deciding  how  to  vote 
once  inside  the  polling  place. 

They  were  disappointed  people,  be- 
cause they  had  no  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  party  whose  policies  met  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
in  Texas 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Y.\RBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  did  it  happen 
that  they  were  placed  in  that  dilemma? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  They  were 
placed  i;i  that  dilemma  because  there 
were  four  Democratic  candidates  who 
received  50  5  percent  of  the  vote,  and 
there  were  two  candidates,  opposed  to 
the  President,  who  received  49  5  percent 
of  the  vote.  The  49  5  percent  vote  was 
split  two  ways,  and  the  50  5  percent 
vote  was  split  four  ways. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Apparently  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  made  a  little  slip,  in  that 


they  slipped  away  from  mtelligence  in 
the  primary  campaign 

Mr   YARBOROUGH.     No,  no. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  then  they  reverted 
to  their  intelligence  during  the  final 
election. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  There  was  no 
slip  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  politicians  were  so  anxious  to  get 
this  seat  in  the  Senate,  that  70  ran  for 
it.  It  was  an  overcrowded  race  There 
was  no  reflection  at  all  in  the  election 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  people 

I  would  not  say  anything  to  detract 
from  the  victory  of  the  successful  can- 
didate, the  very  energetic  new  Senator, 
a  very  popular  young  man  It  was  a 
personal  victory  on  his  part.  Many  peo- 
ple of  Texas  vote  on  the  ba.si.^  of  the 
personality  of  the  candidate  without 
reeard  to  parties  or  platforms  Kenato- 
TowER  received  many  votes  on  his  per- 
sonality alone  I  would  not  detract  one 
bit  from  the  victory  of  this  young  ener- 
getic man  He  had  a  great  disadvan- 
tage In  having  the  Republican  Party 
label  hung  around  his  neck,  and  he  over- 
came that  disadvantage.  He  won  a 
great  personal  victory,  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  detract  from  his  succe&s 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  sustain  the  Senator  from 
Texas  with  reference  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  E>eople  of  Texas.  As  he  said,  the 
election  shows  that  the  people  are  very 
intelligent,  in  that  they  do  not  bother 
to  go  to  the  polls  when  they  do  not  have 
a  choice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
sult Is  a  mark  of  Intelligence  rather 
than  of  a  lack  of  intelligence.  As  I 
read  the  reports  of  the  campaign,  the 
Republican  candidate  was  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate of  the  record  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Democratic  incumbent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  First  of  all  I  would 
tell  m^-  able  friend  from  Texas  that  I  am 
one  of  those  citizens  who  salute  Texa.s. 
I  salute  and  recognize  the  great  things 
that  Texans  have  accomplished  in  all 
their  unique  and  intrepid  history  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  told  my  friend 
from  Texas,  my  beloved  mother  was  born 
in  his  State  I  know  something  about 
the  independence  and  courage  and  abil- 
ity of  the  people  of  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  How  can  I  dissuade 
myself  from  yielding  when  a  Texan  asks 
me  to  yield.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  embarrassed  in  his  home  State  by 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  However,  I 
must  inform  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  descended  from 
one  member  of  a  small,  gallant  force  of 
47  men,  under  Lt.  Dick  Dowling,  who 
held  the  Sabine  Pass  in  Texas  in  Sep- 
tember of  1863  in  a  battle  against  a  Un- 
ion force  composed  of  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  transports  and  about  4.500  men. 
This  small  force  of  49  sank  and  cap- 
tured several  of  the  gunboats,  and  drove 
the  remaining  Union  fleet  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  disorderly  retreat.  Dick 
Dowling's  47  Irishmen,  they  were  called. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  grandfather 
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of  the  Senator  frore  California  was  an 
Irishman,  but  he  was  a  captain,  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  and  member  of 
that  gallant  little  band  m  that  little  mud 
fort  that  sank  gunboats  and  captured 
hundreds  of  th  ■  nivadm^i  Union  forces 
and  drove  the  rest  of  them  and  their  fleet 
back  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  one  of 
the  mo.st  bnlha.il  actions  against  naval 
forces  in  the  Civil  War  JefIer,son  Davis 
and  the  Confede  ate  Con^-i  e.s.s  paid  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  .'^abine  Pass  defenders, 
and  the  people  of  Texas  .struck  a  silver 
medal  for  each  of  the  defenders,  the  only 
medal  .so  struck  ^n  the  Confederacy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  Wir  for  a  group  of  Con- 
federate soldieis  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  distinguished  ancestor, 
and  hLs  contribution  to  history 

Mi  KUCHEL  I  am  ovei  w  lielmed  and 
I  am  cratefui.  and  on  behalf  of  my  illus- 
tiiou.s  forebear,  my  grandfather,  the  late 
Capt   George  Henry  Bailey 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  .\mei  ica. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America — on  his  behalf,  too.  I 
thank  my  frienc  from  Texas 

Now.  Mr  Prejident  as  I  was  going  to 
say.  on  Saturda>  an  election  was  held  in 
Texas  All  I  know  of  it  is  that  the  Re- 
publican won  and  the  Democrat  lost 
In  this  Chambtr.  with  those  of  us  on 
this  side  constiiuting  a  minority,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  plea.sant  .situation  in  the 
Senate  to  take  ust  one  chaa  from  the 
side  of  this  grej.t  majority,  represented 
by  my  friend,  tho  acting  majority  leader, 
and  move  it  over  to  this  side  Whatever 
factors  Ko  into  the  election  and  the  de- 
feat of  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  American  government  to  have  two 
strong  vigorous  political  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  to  debate  the  issues 
which  confront  us 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  there  are 
ideological  cleav;iges  which  occasionally 
divide  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  sure  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  recognize  al.so  that  there  is  that 
same  kind  of  cleavage  on  their  side  of 
the  aisle,  in  the  nuances  of  political 
beliefs. 

This  is  a  moment  of  rejoicing  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  by  my 
party  in  the  Natic  n.  Whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  the  decision  last  Satur- 
day m  the  gieat  State  of  Texas,  and  after 
all  the  explanations  about  it  which  will 
long  be  forthcominti.  the  fact  remains 
that  a  Republican  U.S.  Senator  was 
elected  from  tha  great  State  this  past 
weekend  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  recon.'^t ruction 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  wish  to  address  my 
remarks  to  the  Sinator  from  Califoi-nia 
The  Senator  said  the  election  of  Senator 
Tower  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing  by  Re- 
publicans. The  Senator  knows  I  come 
from  a  State  which  has  a  majority  of 
almost  3  to  1  Derr.ocrats  It  was  a  cause 
of  great  rejoicinj  in  my  State,  too.  I 
have  received  cal  s  and  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  man}  Democrats,  who  have 
congratulated  m\  for  some  unknown 
reason,  on  the  elet  tion  of  Senator  Tower 
I   think   it   is   a  cause  for   national   re- 


joicing I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  hope  the  Democratic  Party 
will  persist  m  the  folly  of  believing  that 
tJie  vote  m  Texas  does  not  mean  any- 
thing If  they  will  do  that,  we  vill  move 
a  uieat  many  of  the  chairs  ove-  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle  So  I  would  advise  them 
to  keep  on  thinking  that  the  elections 
like  the  one  in  Texas  do  not  mean  any- 
thing      They    do   mean   sometl mg. 

Mr    HUMPHREY   obtained    tie  floor. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment 'i^ 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  am  not  con- 
strained to  b^'lieve  that  there  is  any  ban 
on  the  election  of  Democratic  Senators  in 
the  State  of  Mainland  any  moie  than 
there  is  on  great  rejoicing  in  Maryland 
when  Republicans  are  elected  in  their 
State. 

If  there  is  any  feeling  there  against 
Democratic  Senators — I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  pardon  my 
statement,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
immodest — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  because 
I  have  been  in\ited  by  Maryla.;iders  to 
participate  in  the  Memorial  Day  cere- 
monies at  Antietam  tomorrow,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  that  will  be  the  larg- 
est Memorial  Day  meeting  in  Maryland 
tomorrow 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  congratulate  ihe  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  The  two  thngs  are 
entirely  consistent  Marylanders  know 
a  good  man  when  they  see  one. 

Mr.  Y.'^RBOROUGH  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Mar\land  for  his 
extremely  kind  remarks 

Mr.  HUMPK.'^EY  Mr  Pies  dent.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  bit  of  political  bene- 
diction to  the  .sermonizing  tins  morning. 
It  .seems  to  me  the  les.son  w  hich  has  been 
assigned  for  Democrats  to  learn — and  I 
lay  no  claim  to  expertise  on  this  sub- 
ject— is  that  the  Republicans  have  a 
moment  of  joy  now  and  then;  and  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help  in  that  respect 
is  agreeable  to  me. 

It  .seems  to  me.  first,  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  better  learn  hou  to  unite 
They  surely  did  not  learn  much  about 
that  in  the  primaries  Second,  if  a 
Democratic  candidate  expects  to  be  vic- 
torious. I  suggest  that  he  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
program  which  the  President  has  set 
forth  as  the  admini.'itrations  program 
This  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  very  popular 
and  also  constructive  way  to  conduct  a 
campaign.  Third.  I  suggest  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  support  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform.  Fourth,  I  suggest 
that  the  people  be  given  a  choice.  Those 
are  my  suggestions  for  Democratic  suc- 
cess. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  welcoming 
this  new  moment  of  joy  into  the  Repub- 
lican ranks. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
CONFERENCE 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
basic  questions  for  determination  in  the 
forthcoming  meeting  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  is 
whether  the  Russian  Premier  is  willmg 


to  engage  responsibly  m  international 
cooperation  A  case  in  F>oint  is  the  nu- 
clear weapons  test  conference  which  has 
been  underway  in  Geneva  for  more  than 
2 '  -  years  This  conference  has  now  ar- 
rived at  the  primary  question  of  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  accept  a  reliable  inspection  sys- 
tem to  verify  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  reached.  This,  in  turn, 
relates  to  the  secrecy  of  the  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  advantages  this  gives  them  in 
miliiary.  paramilitary,  and  propaganda 
activities. 

Unless  the  Russians  w  ill  accept  inspec- 
tion to  verify  their  compliance  with  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  explosions,  then 
little  hope  is  left  that  they  will  accept  the 
vastly  more  complicated  system  of  in- 
spection neces.sary  for  general  disarma- 
ment 

Mr  President  on  April  8.  1961. 1  cabled 
President  Kennedy  from  Geneva  my  as- 
sessment of  this  issue  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  ixjint  in 
the  Record  a  decla.ssified  version  of  the 
cablegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  cablegram  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aprils.  196L 
The  U.S.S.R.  delegate  lo  the  Test  Ban 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Weajxjns  ha?  de- 
manded a  veto  of  all  decisions  and  opera- 
tions of  any  verification  and  control  body 
that  may  be  agreed  ufXDn  This  veto  would 
include  even  all  det.ails  of  the  budget  lor 
such  an  organization  There  is  subetautiai 
evidence — both  corroborative  ai:id  accumula- 
tive— that  this  is  a  high-level  Communist 
policy  decision  and  related  Xo  their  concerted 
attitck  upon  the  UN  This  evidence  include."^ 
the  statement  by  Gromyko  to  McCloy  I 
recommend  that  the  President  and  Macmil- 
lan  consider  the  advisability  oi  requiring  a 
resolution  of  this  demand  lor  u  ^  eto  before 
going  ahead  with  what  clearly  appears  to  be 
a  prolonged  stall  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
regarding  detailed  negotiations  Why  not 
call  their  liand  now  on  this  question  of  a 
veto?  Tins  demand  was  presented  on  the 
first  day  ol  the  resumed  conference.  It  wa* 
presented  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
propotals  of  the  West  It  could  not  have 
been  done  lightly.  Maybe  we  should  have 
regarded  it  as  an  estopv>el  there,  but  it  seems 
pointless  to  proceed  in  negotiating  on  de- 
tails If  this  is  a  firm  position  by  the  U.S.S  R 
Stich  a  provision  would  not  only  render  a 
test  treaty  unworkable,  unreliable  and  un- 
acceptable, it  would  be  a  clear  precedent  for 
an  abortive  conference  on  disarmament  and 
would  strengthen  the  U.SSR    attack  on  the 

r.N. 

I  ha\e  been  liappy  to  see  the  closest  United 
Kingdoiii-United  States  t-eamwork  that  I 
have  yet  observed  at  this  conference  These 
negotiations  should  not  in  my  view,  be  per- 
mitted to  drag  ar.d  merge  with  a  wider  up- 
coming conference  on  disarmament.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  veto  demand  is  un- 
resolved. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  SENATE 
SUBWAY 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on 
Thursday  the  majority  leader  made  a 
short  announcement  on  the  Senate  floor 
which  should  have  been  received  with 
sadness  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 
It  was  a  simple  statement  that  attracted 
no  attention  in  the  press  and  probably 
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very  little  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  quote 
his  statement  in  its  entirety: 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Inlormatlon  of  the 
Senate,    I    announce    that    one    of    the    old 

trolleys  In  the  old  tunnel  will  continue  In 
operation  until  at  least  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

This  announcement  signals  the  end  of 
the  line  for  one  of  the  most  stable,  reli- 
able, and  popular  institutions  on  Capitol 
Hill.  These  remarkable  old  cars  have 
seen  a  lot  of  history  made  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  performed  their  func- 
tion well,  and  I,  for  one.  am  saddened 
and  depressed  to  see  them  replaced. 

I  shall  long  remember  with  pleasure 
the  swift,  silent  manner  in  which  they 
conveyed  me  to  and  from  the  old  office 
building.  There  was  a  minimum  of  fric- 
tion and  noise  as  they  responded  to  the 
operator's  gentle  manipulation  of  the 
lever.  There  was  an  intimate  comara- 
derle  among  the  Members  as  they  piled 
into  or  out  of  the  open  seats  unhindered 
by  doors  or  other  obstacles  arbitrarily 
barring  the  way.  In  short,  these  old  cars 
were  soothing  to  the  jangled  nerves  and 
put  the  Members  of  this  body  in  a 
friendly  and  amicable  frame  of  mind 
when  they  arrived  to  do  battle  over  the 
Nation's  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  considered  for  some 
time  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  have  insured  continuation  of  the 
old  system  aind  disposition  of  the  new 
one.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  was  appro- 
priate to  the  situation.  However,  since 
I  am  a  realist  and  have  participated  in 
the  legislative  processes  of  the  Senate 
for  some  time,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that 
my  resolution  had  little  or  no  chance  of 
passage  and  that  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  scarce  tax  money  to  introduce  it 
and  have  it  printed  in  proper  form. 

In  order  to  make  my  views  known  on 
the  demise  of  our  old  subway  system,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reso- 
lution I  prepared  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  is  a  unique  institution 
among  legislative  bodies  of  the  world  and 
possesses  a  unique  transportation  system  In 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Senate; 
and 

Whereas  in  this  era  of  rapid  destruction  of 
established  traditions  and  values,  It  behooves 
us  to  preserve  those  institutions  which  have 
proven  themselves  with  the  passage  of  time; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  their  staffs  and  visitors  to  the  U.  S. 
Capitol  have  been  transported  swiftly  and 
comfortably  by  an  efficient  subway  car  sys- 
tem for  forty-five  years;  and 

Whereas  these  ancient  subway  cars  have 
become  an  institution  of  the  Senate  and  have 
been  trusted  servants  of  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public;   and 

Whereas  a  new  system  of  Inferior  convey- 
ances Is  being  foisted  upon  the  Senate  and 
the  public  as  a  s\;bstltute  for  these  remark- 
able vehicles;  and 

Whereas  these  creations  are  ungainly,  un- 
comfortable, unpopiilar  and  unpredictable; 
and 

Whereaa  it  la  suspected  that  the  lrTltAb:e. 
teety.  acrlinonious  atmosphere  prevallliag  in 


the  Senate  this  session  is  in  part  induced  by 
the  Jolting,  Jarring,  nerve-racking  ride  to  the 
Senatorial  Chamber  provided  by  the  new  sub- 
way cars;  f.nd 

Whereas  the  new  subway  system  cost  the 
American  -.axpayers  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars:   and 

Whereas  the  new  svibway  cars  have  created 
an  additie.irtl  expen.'ie  burden  on  Senators 
for  frequei.t  repairs  to  their  wives'  coiffures; 
and 

Whereas  all  Senators  need  more  exercise 
to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  In  proper 
condition  for  arduous  night  sessions,  early 
breakfasts  with  constituent."?,  and  making 
difficult  voting  decisions,  and  use  of  the  old 
subway  sy:rtem  woiUd  require  more  exercise 
on  the  pat  of  Senators  with  suites  In  the 
New  Senat ;  Office  BuUdin;?.  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  should 
frankly  admit  that  it  has  made  a  monstrous 
mistake  ar,d  return  to  the  tried  and  true  old 
subway  system:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rewired  by  the  Senate.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Save  Our  Subway 
Comm.it tee  to  be  composed  of  five  Senators 
app<  Inted  oy  the  Vice  President 

lb;  This  committee  shall  take  Immedlato 
steps  to  Ir  sure  continued  operation  of  the 
traditional  subway  cars  between  the  Old 
Senate  Offl:e  Building  and  the  Capitol 

(CI  The  committee  will  also  take  such 
steps  as  arf^  necessary  to  discontinue  the  new 
subway  system  and  dispose  of  the  subway 
cars  and  related  equipment  fis  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.  In  disposing  of  such  cars  and 
equipment  the  committee  may  enter  Into 
negotlatloi-s    with: 

(1)  Dt.'?T;eyland; 

(2)  Con>'y  Island; 

(3»  Any  other  public  or  privately  owned 
amvisemen"  park; 

(4)   Mo«.:-ow   (U.S.SJS.)   Subway  Authority. 

The  committee  will  make  every  effort  to 
recoup  as  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
from  such  sale  as  possible. 

(d)  The  committee  will  study  ways  for 
efficient  utilization  of  the  space  In  the 
abandoned  subway  tunnels  Among  uses  to 
be  studied  it  shall  consider,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  possibilities: 

I  A)  Ren'.al  of  office  space  to  Members  of 
the  House    >f  Representatives; 

(B)  Partitioning  of  the  space  for  use  as 
senatorial    .-efuges    from    Job    seekers; 

(C)  Add.tlonal  parking  space  for  congres- 
sional employees. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings and  r I  commendations  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1962. 


CASTRO,  POLITICAL  PRISONERS, 
AND  TRACTORS 

Mr.  HLTvlPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  vield  to  any  Senator  during  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  for  questions. 

Mr,  Pri'Sident,  in  the  annals  of  con- 
temporary dictatorship<;.  few  incidents 
have  so  shocked  the  world  and  few  inci- 
dents have  so  solidified  public  opinion 
against  a  dictator  a.s  has  the  Ca.stro  pro- 
posal to  exchange  the  lives  of  political 
prisoners  for  American  tractors.  The 
outburst  of  editorial  comment  against 
this  cruel  proposal  is  unprecedented  in 
terms  of  the  condemnation  of  a  chief  of 
state. 

While  some  persons  in  America  have 
been  content  to  wring  their  hands  and 
cry  "blacicmail,"  others  have  moved  with 
purpose  and  direction  to  call  the  Cuban 
dictator';,  bluff  and  to  .save  lives.     In  so 


doing,  a  new  unity  of  purpose  is  being 
forged  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  No  one  act  has 
before  so  fully  crystallized  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  upon 
a  single  issue  as  has  the  Cuban  dicta- 
tors  incredible  proposal  to  trade  political 
pri.soners  for  tractors.  Castro  ixas  made 
a  singular  diplomatic  blunder.  In  the 
New  York  Times  compilation  of  the  re- 
action of  the  Latin  American  press,  it 
was  stated  as  follows: 

In  Sao  Paulo — 

Brazil — 

the  largest  anti-Communist  demonstration 
In  history  has  occurred  there.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  students — normally  antl-Amer- 
Ican — many  of  whom  wore  prisoners'  uni- 
forms and  carried  signs  condemning  Castro 
They  appealed  for  money  for  tractors.  Also 
In  Sao  Paulo,  a  woman  has  offered  her  blood 
to  help  the  Cuban  prisoners.  In  Bogota, 
groups  are  going  up  to  people  In  the  street 
and  asking  to  "buy  a  life."  In  Santiago  and 
In  Rio.  Communist  groups  have  actually 
begun  to  form  committees  condemning  the 
committees  formed  to  raise  money  for 
tractors. 

Later  In  my  comments,  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  a  full  review  of  Latin 
American  editorial  and  journalistic 
comment  on  the  Castro  proposal. 

Castro's  cynical  proposal — his  playing 
with  human  lives — has  revealed  a  shock- 
ing contempt  for  human  life  on  the  part 
of  the  Cuban  regime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bold  and  gen- 
erous step  taken  by  the  founders  of 
the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee  in 
the  United  States  and  the  outspoken 
support  of  our  President  have  struck  a 
deep  chord  of  liberal  humanitarlanisni 
throughout  all  of  free  Latin  America. 
President  Kennedy's  popularity  In  Latin 
America  is  at  a  new  high,  becau.se  he 
has  demonstrated  again  his  great  and 
deep  concern  for  human  life. 

Castro's  propaganda  stunt  has  beer* 
turned  into  a  political  disaster  for  the 
Cuban  regime.  At  a  time  when  Ca.stro's 
propaganda  seemed  to  be  taking  hold  in 
Latin  America,  one  reckle.ss  statement 
by  the  Cuban  dictator  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  dramatize  and  highlight 
the  basic  difTcrence  between  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  dictatorship.  We  are  not 
talking  here  merely  about  abstract  prin- 
ciples. We  are  talking  about  human 
beings.  God's  finest  creations.  There 
are  among  us  those  who  have  charged 
that  America  shows  weakness  because 
we  are  willing  to  exchange  tractors  for 
1,200  freedom  fighters.  What  an  absurd- 
ity. A  great  nation  like  the  United 
States  demonstrates  strength,  not  weak- 
ness, when  it  takes  action  to  save  hu- 
man lives. 

Surely  there  is  no  one  who  feels  that 
Cuba  under  Castro  or  anyone  el.se  is  a 
military  threat  to  the  United  States, 
35  times  its  population,  and  in- 
finitely stronger  by  any  measurement. 
That  is  ridiculous  upon  its  face.  F\ir- 
thermore.  as  I  said  last  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  American  people  know  that  if 
it  were  merely  tractors  that  Castro 
wanted,  and  if  tractors  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  threat  to  American  security, 
the  tractors  are  available  from  the  So- 
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Viet  Union,  from  Czechoslovakia,  or  from 
other  places.  No,  Mr  President:  Castro 
was  trying  to  play  international  politics. 
Hp  was  engaging  in  international  propa- 
ganda, and  it  has  slapped  him  m  his 
face. 

Our  Judeo-Chi  istian  tradition,  our 
whole  democratic  philosophy,  calls  upon 
us  to  save  lives.  Indeed,  the  central 
principle  of  freedom  is  that  God  created 
man  in  His  own  iriage.  and  that  no  man 
who  may  be  save<l  is  to  be  abandoned. 

We  build  hospitals,  we  emphasize  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  we  arc  proud  of 
these  works.  Compassion  is  a  virtue — 
not  an  evil. 

Compassion  is  strength,  not  weakness. 
I  am  dismayed  aiid  shocked  when  I  see 
.some  Americans  lecome  so  swollen  with 
faLse  pride  that  they  preach  of  "national 
honor"  m  order  to  block  the  rescue  of 
fellow  human  beings 

Is  it  honorable  to  abandon  these  1.200 
men  who  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Cuban  dictatorshi;}  when  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  save  them? 

I  would  romiiif  my  brethren  of  the 
storv"  of  the  Good  Samaritan  I  would 
remind  them  of  tlie  number  who  pas.sed 
by  that  one  who  If  y  in  the  road,  injured, 
and  of  the  Good  Samaritan  who  cared 
for  that  injured  iian,  even  though  he 
went  against  the  mores  of  his  time 

I  am  astonished  at  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  le.al  precedents  for  the 
proposal  of  the  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee.  The  distinguished  Ameri- 
can historian.  Prtf.  Merle  Curti.  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  stressed  the 
lone  and  honorable  American  tradition 
of  charitable  contributions  to  .save  those 
who  suffer  from  w;ir  and  revolution.  In- 
deed, thLs  is  an  Anglo- American  tradi- 
tion which  goes  bf.ck  to  the  Elizabethan 
Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  of  1601,  au- 
thorizing charity  lor  the  "relief  and  re- 
demption of  prisoners  and  captives." 

Mr.  President,  tliis  is  a  part  of  the  very 
legal  and  moral  ff  bric  of  Western  civil- 
ization and  of  An?lo-Saxon  law 

The  Father  of  our  Country,  President 
George  WashinBt)n.  in  1790,  obtained 
from  the  Congres.i  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  victims  of  trie  revolution  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Here  w  as  the  first  Pre-sident 
of  the  United  States  not  only  personally 
involved  in  a  mission  of  mercy  and  res- 
cue, but  even  officially  supporting  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  tlie  purpose. 

As  Profe.s.sor  Curti  lias  .so  ably  stated, 
those  who  cry  tl  at  there  is  no  lecal 
precedent  for  the  indirect  involvement 
of  the  US.  Gove  -nment  do  so  from  a 
defective  knowledge  of  law  and  history 

I  ask  unanimcus  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Professor  Curti.  which  was 
joined  in  by  Prof.  Irvin  G.  Willie,  of  the 
University  of  WLscon.sin,  and  was  re- 
ported this  morn  ng  by  the  Associated 
Press,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordereci  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follow.'-: 

Opponents  of  th'*  drive  to  exchange  500 
American  tractors  f  ir  1 ,300  prisoners  held  by 
the  Cuban  Oovern:nent  "speak  from  a  de- 
fective knowledge  of  law  and  history"  a 
Pulitzer  Prlae  wincing  historian  said  today. 


Dr  Merle  E.  Curti.  In  a  Joint  statement 
with  a  faculty  colleague.  Irvm  G  Wi::ie  of 
the  University  of  Wl&coiisin,  traced  to  Eng- 
land's Elizabethan  Statute  of  Charitable 
Uses,  adopted  In  1601,  the  'release  and  re- 
demption of  prisoners  and  captives"  as  a 
valid  use  of  chaniy. 

The  statement  noted  that  in  1790  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  obtained  from  Con- 
gress funds  for  release  of  victims  of  the 
revdlution  of  Santo  E>omlngo.  It  added: 
Here  w:i8  the  Father  of  the  Country,  while 
he  was  President,  not  only  personally  In- 
volved but  also  supporting  a  Federal  appro- 
priation for  the  victims  of  a  foreign  revolu- 
tion. 

"President  Kennedy  has  historical  and 
legal  precedent  on  his  side  In  asserting  that 
a  long  and  American  tradition  stands  be- 
hind the  granting  of  charitable  assistance  to 
those  who  suffer  In  consequence  of  war." 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
prefer  to  complete  my  remarks  first,  if 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  permit. 

Mr.  COOPER      Very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  Mr.  President, 
even  if  there  were  no  historical  prece- 
dents to  ju-stify  the  action  of  free  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  voluntarily  joining  to- 
gether for  the  purpo.se  of  saving  these 
1,200  lives,  I  would  still  be  for  it. 

The  way  to  establish  precedent  is  to 
take  action  Someone  has  to  do  it  first. 
I  favor  what  we  are  doing,  because  it  is 
mo.'tilly  right,  it  is  politically  right,  it  is 
.spiritually  right.  It  fits  in  with  my  re- 
ligious beliefs.  I  say  that  any  man  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  and  believes  what 
he  reads,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  saving  lives.  All  too  often 
we  Americans  equate  strength  with  sim- 
ple brute  power,  I  say  there  is  streng^th 
in  humility;  there  is  strength  in  love: 
there  is  strength  in  goodness:  there  is 
strength  in  ju.stice;  there  is  strength  in 
compa.ssion.  To  my  mind,  the  strongest 
miin  who  ever  lived  or  ever  will  live  was 
the  Man  of  Galilee;  and  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  love,  compassion,  justice, 
peace,  and  humility. 

And  to  my  mind,  the  weakest  man 
is  the  brute. 

I  am  happy  to  join  on  the  side  of  those 
who  believe  in  justice  and  compassion 
and  decency. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  disorder 
and  violence  reign  widespread,  when 
headlines  scream  of  torture  and  death. 
the  world  is  hungrv'  for  a  reaffirmation 
of  compassion  and  mercy;  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  countrj-  from  which 
that  affirmation  should  come  than  from 
our  own  beloved  America.  We  are  proud 
of  our  churches.  Let  us  be  proud  not 
only  of  the  physical  edifices  of  the 
churches,  but  of  their  spiritual  message 
as  well.  It  is  communism,  it  is  dicta- 
torship, which  repudiates  human  values, 
which  rejects  human  dignity,  which 
uses  human  lives  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state.  It  is  communism,  it  is  dictator- 
ship which  places  false  pride  and  arro- 
gant power  above  justice  and  mercy. 

Had  we  not  boldly  declared  that  hu- 
man beings  are  worth  more  than 
tractors,  we  should  have  been  no  better 
than  the  cynical  despot  who  ranks 
tractors  above  people. 


Mr.  President,  I  hear  today  from  many 
voices  in  America  that  we  should  not 
be  helping  these  prisoners,  because  that 
would  somehow  demean  us. 

I  have  noted  that  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
charged  that  it  was  morally  wrong  and 
unwise  for  the  United  States  to  trade 
500  tractors  for  1,200  prisoners,  and  has 
urped  our  President  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  this  transaction.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  freedom  of  5 
million  Cubans  could  be  delayed  by  trj-- 
iug  to  win  freedom  for  1.200  brave  young 
men.  This  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  merely 
an  assertion.  It  Ls  a  statement  without 
support.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  more 
from  one  who  knows  only  too  well  the 
critical  situation  that  lias  existed  so  long 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Mr,  Nixon  is  wrong  on  ever>'  count 
when  he  attacks  the  President  and  the 
Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee.  First 
of  all.  he  is  morally  wrong.  He  flies 
.squarely  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage. 

Secondly,  he  is  legally  wrong,  and  he 
is  ranked  on  the  wrong  side  from  both 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  first  President. 

Third,  he  is  politically  wrong,  for,  as 
it  has  been  so  amply  documented  earlier 
today  by  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  political 
reaction  throughout  Latm  America,  and 
indeed  the  whole  non-Communist  world, 
has  enthusiastically  supported  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  committee, 
and,  may  I  say,  condemned  the  CNTiical, 
cruel  proposal  and  purposes  of  Mr. 
Castro. 

Mr,  Nixon  has  struck  out,  and  it  is 
now  time  that  he  gracefully  bowed  out 
and  r)ermitted  Americans  of  good  will  to 
rally  behind  the  humanitarian  effort  to 
save  lives  and  to  release  freedom  fighters 
from  prison  camps.  I  hope  he  will  help 
in  this  effort,  and  I  appeal  to  him  to  do 
so. 

Those  who  have  charged  that  Ameri- 
ca shows  weakness  t)ecause  we  are  will- 
ing to  ransom  1.200  freedom  fighters 
cannot  be  serious. 

Who  but  those  who  would  make  any 
attack  for  political  purposes  would  make 
a  statement  like  that?  Who  would  seri- 
ously believe  that  Americas  colossal 
military  strength  is  in  any  way  threat- 
ened by  the  addition  of  500  American 
tractors  to  the  Cuban  economy  ? 

As  I  said  Thursday,  Czechoslovakian 
tractors  can  be  moved  into  Cuba  just 
as  easily  as  tanks  and  aircraft  have 
been  moved  in.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  tractors  are  going  to  be 
sent  to  Cuba. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  Cuban 
patriots  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  rot 
in  jail  or  to  die  before  the  Castro  firing 
squads. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  a^k:  What 
do  those  who  are  critics  of  the  proposal 
suggest  we  do?  Do  they  sug'gest  we  ig- 
nore the  Cuban  patriots?  Do  they  sug- 
gest we  do  nothing?  Do  they  suggest 
that  we  stand  on  pride  while  men  who 
trusted  us  die  for  it? 

I  say  again  that  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States  demonstrates  strength, 
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not  weakness,  when   it  takes  action   to 
save  human  lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  at  10  30, 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of 
USIA.  issued  a  statement  which  sum- 
marizes the  width  and  the  depth  of  sup- 
port throughout  the  Americas  for  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record  of  the 
full  summary  of  Latin  American  edi- 
torial comment  and  Latin  American  co- 
operative efforts  to  supplement  the 
United  States  effort  to  rescue  the  pris- 
oners of  Castro  and  the  statement  of 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  Director,  US  In- 
formation Agency 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  of  Edw.\rd  R  Murrow  Director 
US.  Information  Agency,  \L^y  29  1961 
Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  apologizing  for 
interrupting  a  pleasant  weekend,  however,  I 
trust  that  the  information  we  have  collected 
will  not  be   found   unpleasing 

This  Agency,  as  Is  its  custom,  has  been 
conducting  a  continuing  survey  of  press  and 
radio  reaction  to  Fidel  Castro's  offer  to  ex- 
change prisoners  for  tractors.  It  Ls  clear 
that  Castro  has  blustered  his  way  into  a 
major  blunder  With  a  single  utterance  he 
has  erased  that  narrow  line  of  philosophy 
and  tactics  that  separates  communism  from 
fascism 

Almost  without  exception  the  presfi  and 
radio  of  the  free  world  have  drawn  the  ob- 
vious parallel  between  his  proposal  and  that 
of  the  Germans  when  they  offered  to  trade 
Jews  for  trucks  Castro  revealed  himself 
for  what  he  is  and  C  S  reaction  reflected 
what  we  are.  Most  of  the  free  wirld  found 
our  response  to  the  offer  to  be  in  accord 
with  our  heritage  and  tradition  of  regard 
for  the  Individual  Castro  has  damaged 
the  cause  of  communism.  His  senior  part- 
ners in  Moscow  and  Peiping  have  not  sup- 
ported   him 

There  is  a  ground  swell  of  disEu.st  welling 
up  in  Latin  America  We  have  prepared  for 
you  a  summary  of  press  reaction  From  both 
conservative  and  liberal  newspapers,  from 
Government  figures,  from  committees,  and 
voluntary  groups,  the  comment  Ls  the  same. 
This  ha£  been  accompanied  by  demonstra- 
tions for  freedom  by  students,  wf.men  legis- 
lators in  favor  of   the  United   States 

Castro's  ofTer  has  been  called  blackmail 
That  is  a  handy  word,  but  in  civilized  coun- 
tries censure  of  the  act  should  run  to  the 
blackmailer  not  to  the  blackmailed  As  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower  observed,  a  mother  pay- 
ing ransom  to  regain  the  life  of  a  child  is 
not  denounced  because  she  deals  with  a 
blackmailer  The  calumny  is  on  the  head 
of  the  man  perpetrating  the  wrong  not  oia 
the  wronged 

In  recent  days,  after  more  than  a  week 
of  hesitation.  Communist  radio  stations  are 
calling  Castro's  offer  an  act  of  humanltarlan- 
Ism,  but  the  Communist  press,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  has  maintained  what  can 
only  be  described  as  an  embarrassed  silence 
The  U  S  Information  Agency  can  claim 
no  credit  for  this  widespread  response  >  t 
revulsion.  It  was  not  our  infrirmatior.al 
propaganda  that  produced  the  result  Such 
editorial  reaction  cannot  be  persuaded  or 
purchased.  The  reaction  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  was  the  response  of  free  men 
to  an  offer  to  trade  men  for  machines  The 
result  was  predictable  Had  the  people  of 
this  country  remained  mute,  the  reaction 
would  have  undoubtedly   been   otherwise. 


Reaction  t3  Castro's  Prisokers-for-Thactobs 

PROPr.)SAL 
NONAMERICAN       (SCMMARIZED      mat      2  3         1961) 

Far  Ea.'it 

Tokyo's  Malnlchl  Shlmbun  (independent), 
in  its  commentary  column,  called  the  offer 
fantastic  Its  Washington  correspcjndent.  In 
a  separate  background  story  reported  "The 
Castro  demand  reminded  u.s  of  Elchmann's 
'human-fcr-z(x>ds'  demand  in  which  he 
asked  for  10.000  trucks  in  exchange  for  the 
freedom  of  a  million  Jews."  "•  •  *  this  Nazi 
example  is  apparently  being  followed  by  the 
Castro  regime  " 

Manila's  The  Manila  Chronicle  stated;  "In 
these  mo<lern  times  we  are  witnessing  an 
anachronistic  spectacle  in  the  negotiations  to 
ransom  prisoners  of  Fidel  Castro,  The 
bearded  dictator  might  as  well  have  de- 
manded $15  million  in  pieces  of  gold.  This 
Is  the  cost  of  500  bulldozers  or  tractors.  The 
Philippine  paper  added ;  "The  whole  thing 
sounds  like  a  page  from  old  history." 

Western  Europe 

Turin.  Italy's  left-of -center  La  Stamps 
stated:  "The  U.S.  Government  accepted  Cas- 
tro's cynical  blackmail  for  humanitarian 
reasons." 

Germany's  Independent  Stuttgarter  Nach- 
rlchten  editorialized:  "Cardinals,  trade  un- 
ion leaders.  Democrats,  Republicans  •  •  •  let 
themselves  be  blackmailed  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  They  do  a  good  deed  because  tney 
cannot  do  a  better  one  Unfortunately,  the 
peoples  cunnot  sell  their  tyrants  for  tractors." 

Sorief 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Soviet  propa- 
gandists have  up  to  now  not  commented  on 
Castro  s  trade  proposal,  and  Moscow  might 
well  be  unwilling  to  handle  this  rather 
shoddy  affair  propagandlstlcaJly  until  It  dis- 
cerns the  prevailing  wind  of  world  reactions. 

Desplt?  the  overall  condemnation  In  Latin 
America,  there  have  been  no  suggestions  for 
an  outri:,'ht  rejection  of  the  Castro  proposal 
but  there  have  been  offers  by  various  organ- 
izations In  the  area  to  raise  funds  or  pro- 
vide tratcors. 

1  Independent  center  Messengero  of  Rome 
headlined:  "America  will  export  tractors  to 
Cuba  to  redeem  antl-Castro  prisoners — dra- 
matic charges  from  Americans  repatriated 
from  the  island  against  communist  dictator 
regime.  Terror  in  Cuba — opfxasltlon  over- 
thrown with  force." 

2  Par.s  dally  Combat:  "It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  that  committee  composed  of  high 
American  personalities  Is  ready  to  collect 
money  .o  make  this  odious  deal  possible. 
The  reference  to  the  Nazi  regime  has  not 
embarrassed  Castro,  not  even  memory  of 
famous  exchange  of  Jews  against  trucks  ' 
Note:  Castro's  tractor  proposal  was  widely 
reported  In  L'Humanlte,  Parls-Jour.  France- 
Solr.  Liberation.   Monde.   Figaro. 

3  Brussels      Labor      Catholic      La      Cite: 
Everywhere.   Castro's   offer   Is   being   Judged 

severely  It  reminds  us  of  Hitler's  offer  to 
exchange  Jews  against  trucks.  In  1944,  Joel 
Brand  Kubmltted  to  the  Allies  an  exchange 
proposal;  1  million  Jews,  still  alive,  against 
10.000  trucks.  Mr  Castro  Is  willing  to  remit 
to  the  Americans  1.200  prisoners  in  exchange 
for  500  tractors.  In  the  first  case,  a  truck 
was  wo-th  10,000  human  beings.  In  the  sec- 
ond. 2  2  human  beings  suffice  to  get  a 
tractor.  You  can  see  It ;  Humanity  advances 
with  g!  mt  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  golden 
age  under  the  sign  of  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual Castro's  barter  proposal  makes  us 
sick  by  Its  disgusting  cynicism.  Human 
being  ere  not  machines  They  have  hearts. 
and  in  the  hearts  of  these  humiliated  and 
offended  people,  anger  Ls  growing.  It  Is 
growlni^,  and  some  day.  It  Is  going  to  ex- 
plode." 
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US  Information  Agency 
The  extent  of  the  adverse  reaction  that 
is  sweeping  Latin  America  can  be  gaged  by 
the  growing  number  of  committees  arising 
throughout  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting funds  to  purchase  the  tractors.  To 
date,  not  counting  committees  formed  by 
the  Cuban  exile  groups,  nine  have  been 
reported.  Including  the  exiled  Nicaraguan 
revolutionary  movement  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazils  leading  dally,  has  offered  a 
tractor  on  Its  own  and  In  aJdltlon  Is 
coordinating  a  drive  to  collect  further  funds 
In  Honduras,  a  former  Communist  and 
Castro-supporter,  Roberto  Domlnguez  Agur- 
cla.  has  formed  the  Frente  Hondureno  Pro- 
Llberaclcn  de  Cuba  and  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
funds-for-tractors  drive 

In  Caracas  the  papers  E^era  and  Universal 
carried  ads  attributed  to  "mothers  of  Vene- 
zuela "  asking  for  donations  and  signed 
"Tractors  for  Ransom  Committee  '  and  San 
Ignaclo    Social    Christian    Organization. 

The  reaction  In  the  Latin  American  press 
has  been  extremely  critical  from  both  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  The  far  leftist  press 
has  chosen  to  remain  silent  thus  far,  and 
has  limited  Itself  to  straight  wire  service 
reporting  of  the  offer  with  no  editorial  com- 
mentary. The  following  quotations  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  reaction  through- 
out Latin  America: 

Argentina 
La  Capital.  Rosarlo  (moderately  liberal;  a 
leading  provincial  dally)  :  "The  Incredible 
proposition  has  again  shaken  the  free  world 
with  Its  brutality  and  utilitarianism,  free 
of  any  human  feeling  " 

La  Presna.  Buenos  Aires  (liberal;  the 
country's  leading  dally  i  ;  In  Cuba  there 
are  no  gas  chambers  In  use;  but  they  have 
been  replaced  with  the  execution  wall  " 

La  Naclon.  Buenos  Aires  (moderately  lib- 
eral; a  leading  dally)  ;  "In  general,  the  pro- 
posal Is  a  surprising  recourse"  which  arises 
from  "the  possibility  of  American  steps 
against  his  [Castro's]  regime." 

Brazxl 

Dlarlo  Carloca.  Rio  de  Janeiro  (liberal;  a 
leading  dally)  :  "The  ransom  operation  now 
being  negotiated  In  Washington  reveals  In 
all  Its  hideousness  the  Inhuman  nature  of 
the  Cuban  revolution" 

O  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (moderately  lib- 
eral; country's  largest  circulation:  "Hitler 
wanted  to  trade  Jews  for  trucks;  Fidel  Castro 
wants  to  trade  Cubans  for  tractors  It  may 
be  that  this  shows  progress  or  superiority 
of  communism  or  socialism — as  the  Cuban 
regime  prefers  to  be  called  In  order  to  create 
confusion — over  nazlsm,  but  we  can't  see 
any." 

Colombia 

El  Espectador.  Bogot4  (strongly  liberal; 
country's  second  largest  circulation); 
"•  •  •  Even  though  the  exchange  has  been 
suggested  in  terms  that  shame  humanity,  we 
believe  that  It  should  be  accepted." 

La  Republlca.  Gogota  (moderately  con- 
servative; a  leading  dally)  :  "Freedom  will 
always  be  dear;  there  will  always  be  men 
ready  to  purchase  It  whatever  the  price." 

Costa  Rica 

La  Republlca.  San  Jos*  (Costa  Rica's  lead- 
ing liberal  dally)  ;  "Fidel  Castro  committed 
the  mistake  of  aiming  at  a  target  that 
brought  Into  action  the  most  notable  char- 
acteristic of  the  North  American  people, 
generosity.  •  •  •  This  has  always  been  the 
error  of  the  Communists,  they  work  on 
numbers  and  flgtires.  and  forget  that  there 
are  only  human  beings  "" 

Dlarlo  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos*  (Costa 
Rica's  leading  conservative  dally)  :  "The  offer 
is  not  surprising  since  Castro  is   "possessed 
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by    devils,    a   Marxist,    an    atheist,    and    In- 
human.' " 

Icuador 

El  Telegrafo,  Guayaquil  i liberal.  Influen- 
tial), kept  up  an  editorial  barrage  for  3 
corLsecutive  days 

"Even  though  U.ls  is  a  filthy  blackmail.  I 
believe  the  slnolds  should  be  given  the  ma- 
chines they  want  oecause  It  might  be  that 
tomorrow  they  would  want  to  trade  Roa  far 
a  stlU." 

"We  must  Insure  In  every  way  that  the 
prisoners  really  regain  their  freedom.  No 
precaution  is  amlsc  with  the  bearded  or  bar- 
baric Red  autocrat  of  America." 

"The  baseness  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Fidel  Castro — alwa/s  faithful  to  his  code  oX 
extermination — will  serve  to  enhance  the  no- 
bility of  North  Am^-'rlcan  democracy,  because 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  collect  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase 
the  500  tractors." 

Guafemala 
El  Imparclal.  Guatemala  City  (liberal  and 
often  critical  of  the  United  States,  a  leading 
dally)  :  "The  tota  Itarlan  cynicism  has  ex- 
ceeded all  limits  vlth  two  facts  that  revolt 
the  conscience  of  all  decent  men.  the  first 
Is  the  sordid  valuation  of  human  life  made 
by  Castro  In  offering  to  trade  the  prisoners 
for  tractors,  the  n.ockery  Is  debasing  to  the 
Cuban  people  and  to  the  one  who  made  It." 

t'icaragua 
La  Prensa  Managua  (moderately  conser- 
vative, a  leading  dally)  :  "It  Is  awful  to  know 
that  In  this  America  of  ours,  so  far  removed 
In  time  and  spaco  from  the  Saracen  voast. 
first  to  emancipae  the  slaves  and  first  to 
claim  all  the  freeloms.  slavery  has  n'-w  es- 
tablihhed  itself  at  a  level  much  more  mate- 
rlalli^tlc  and  comTierclal  than  that  known 
by  the  Babylonia  i.s  A-ssyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  or  Romaru." 

Panama 
El  Pal.«,  PiiKon  I  City  (moderately  Ut)eral. 
a  leading  dally)  '  "No  one  with  a  particle 
of  resi>ect  f.jr  his  own  nationality  coul'l 
think  of  selling  his  countrymen  for  tools. 
It  Is  paradoxical  i  hat  the  'aperessfirs'  should 
be  the  ones  outdoing  thems^-lvos  to  collect 
funds  with  which  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
Cubrtn  citlzeiis  who  are  persecuted  In  their 
own  country." 

Peru 

Ultima  Hora  (i.  leading  daily,  moderately 
conservative)  :  "The  prop>osal  shows  the  false 
ai>osUe  In  his  trie  light.  It  shows  hUn  to 
be  the  vilest  huckster  among  the  agents  of 
Soviet  imperlallsii.  As  if  it  were  not  enough 
that  he  has  tried  to  sell  his  country  to  the 
Moscow  hlerarchf.  he  now  makes  his  cynical 
offer  to  trade  patriots  for  tractors." 

Uruguay 

El  Plata.  Mont<'vldeo  (Blanco  Party  organ, 
conservative,  a  leading  dally)  :  "One  thing 
should  have  become  clear  •  •  •  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime  h;is  reached  a  degree  of  de- 
generacy and  britallty  that  revolts  human 
understanding." 

El  Blen  Fubll:o  (Catholic  conservative). 
La  Manana  (mxlerately  liberal),  and  El 
Pals  (moderately  conservative)  all  compared 
the  Castro  offer  to  the  Elchmann  exchange 
of  Jews  for  trucks. 

Venezuela 

El  Mundo.  Caracas  (leftist  liberal,  often 
critical  of  the  TTnlted  States)  "With  this 
offer  to  trade  m^-n  for  trucks  (slci  In  addi- 
tion to  the  polUy  oi  the  firing  squad.  Fidel 
Castro  has  en;hroned  antlhumanlsm  In 
America"  (Note:  A  direct  slap  at  Fidel's 
claim  of  "humai-.lsmo"  for  his  revolution  ) 

COMMENT    FROM    WXSTEUN    ETJROPE 

Vienna 
Neue  Tagesaeltung:    "The  clvUlsed   world 
has  been  overcome  by  so  many  unheard  of 


things  since  the  end  of  the  war  that  It  Is  no 
longer  easy  today  to  shock  It.  But  the  Cuba 
'enfant  terrible"  Fidel  Castro  has  obviously 
succeeded  In  shocking  the  world  by  his 
amazing  offer  to  exchange  1.2(X)  Cuban  refu- 
tjees  who  were  captured  during  the  Ill-fated 
invasion  attempt  for  500  Amerlciui  bull- 
dozers •  •  •.  For  which  purpose  does  the 
dictates-  of  Cuba  need  500  of  these  big  ma- 
chines? For  the  building  of  airfields  and 
i>ther  military  iiistallatlons?  For  such  a  pur- 
pose he  Is  even  willing  to  touch  dirty  Yankee 
bills,  and  the  committee  will  see  to  it  that 
he  gets  them.  Thus  the  whole  business  is 
rather  disagreeable." 

Graz 
Oraz  Catholic  Dally  (Vienna):  "The  very 
same  deal,  though  In  lar^^er  proportions,  had 
been  suggested  to  the  Western  Allies  by 
Elchmann  In  the  final  phase  of  World  Vk'as 
II.  Through  a  go-between  Elchmann  made 
the  following  offer  to  America  and  Britain : 
1  million  Jews  would  be  saved  from  the 
extermination  camps  if  10.000  trucks  were 
supplied  for  Hitler's  armies  It  Is  the  same 
evil  spirit  that  manifests  Itself  here  bru- 
tally— with  Castro  as  well  as  with  Eichmann, 
with  the  Fascist  dlctat'jrship  as  well  as  with 
the  Communist  people's  democracy." 

Stuttgart 

Stuttgarter  Nachrlchten  (Independent): 
"Like  a  medieval  ruler  or  a  modern  robber 
chief.  Castro  has  asked  for  a  ransom  for  his 
prisoners.  He  has  requested  500  American 
tractors,  most  likely  delivered  to  the  door,  in 
return  for  1,200  prisoners,  Cuban  opponents 
to  Castro." 

Turin,  Italy 

La  Stampa  (Influential,  left-of -center)  : 
"U-S.  Government  accepted  Castro"s  cynical 
blackmail  for  hum'inltanan  reiisons  Castro 
having  threatened  t<T  send  the  political  pris- 
oners to  forced  labor" 

Frankfurt 

Frankfurter  Neue  Pre.sse  linked  the  race 
riots  In  Alabama  with  the  Castro  Uactor 
subject,  and  concluded  that  "it  is  tragic  that 
this  outbreak  serves  to  cover  up  the  much 
cra.«iser  brutality  of  Moscow's  fellow-traveler, 
Fidel  Castro." 

LATEST  REACTIONS  (MAT  25,  1961)  TO  THE 
TRACTOR -FOP. -PEOPLE  DEAL 

Communist:  First  Communist  commentary 
on  the  Cuban  proposal  came  from  Moscow 
and  East  Germany  on  May  24  The  comment 
focuses  on  the  alleged  humanitarlanlFm  of 
Castro's  exchange  proposal.  East  Germany 
manages  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  trac- 
tor aspect,  and  stresses  Instead  the  fact  that 
the  exchange  proposed  Is  only  ancther  Indi- 
cation of  the  benevolent  Cuban  attitude 
toward  the  counterrevolutionaries  and  a 
"manifestation  of  the  Internal  solidarity  of 
the  country,"  Moscow  deplored  US.  cyni- 
cism and  hypocrisy  which  asked  average 
Anierlcans  to  contribute  a  dollar  toward  the 
purchase  of  the  bulldozers  while  withholding 
from  them  the  fact  that  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  to  maintain  counter- 
revolutionary forces. 

Latin  America:  In  Uruguay  eight  mass- 
circulation  papers  have  started  a  fund  to  buy 
tractors.  In  the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
a  deputy  Introduced  a  proposal  in  the  state 
assembly  calling  for  authorization  for  the 
state  to  buy  a  tractor  to  exchange  for  Cuba 
prisoners.  And  In  Buenos  Aires.  ;>3  deputies 
of  Prondizl's  party  condemned  th?  exchange 
proposed  by  Cai-tro  They  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  in  Parliament  bv  whicl  the  house 
erf  deputies  would  "cf-ndemn  the  Inhuman 
poli'-y  pxirsued  by  Fidel  Ca.stxo's  dictatorial 
regime,  which  oppressed  our  slFt<r  Republic 
of  Cuba.  In  its  offer  to  ex' hang;  prisoners 
for  tractors,  thus  reviving  the  jKillcy  pur- 
sued by  Nazi  totallarlanlsm  In  cCering  the 
dramatic  choice  of  blood  for  trucks." 


One  deputy  also  asked  the  Parliament  to 
approach  all  (South)  American  Parliaments 
to  Issue  statements  condemning  Fidel  Castro 
Similar  to  the  one  he  and  his  colleagues  are 

sponsoring 

Cuba:  Cuban  output  manifests  continu- 
ing sensitivity  over  comparisons  made  be- 
tween Castro's  offer  and  Nazi  tactics.  It  hits 
back  both  at  Americans  and  at  Cubans  living 
abroad  by  trying  t-^i  smear  them  with  the 
label  of  racists  and  Nazis  At  the  same  time 
Cuba  enlarges  on  the  theme  that  the  Castro 
proposal,  which  at  brst  is  partial  c^niper.sn- 
tlon  for  damages  suffered,  is  "motivated  by 
the  highest  standards  of  humanity." 


Fidel   C\stro's   Barter  Proposal 

A  ground  swell  of  criticism  aealnst  Fidel 
C.istro's  offer  to  barter  prisoners  for  tractors 
is  rising  throughout  Latin  America. 

Newspapers  of  widely  varying  political 
leanir.cs  are  fcrardlng  the  deal  editorially  as 
"Inhuman."  and  'filthy  blackmail  "  Numer- 
ous groups  have  been  organized  to  loin 
US  private  ef  orts  to  raise  funds  for  tractors 

Virtually  the  only  oversea  comment  favor- 
able to  Dr  Castro's  offer  has  come  from 
Cuba  Itself,  and  from  Communist  blix; 
countries. 

A  Gcvcrnrr.ent -controlled  station.  Radio 
Mambl  of  Havana,  declared  that  the  pr'.s- 
oners  "can  only  be  considered  as  cheap  mer- 
chandise, corr.merclal  objects  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  other  obJert,« — "worm"  for 
'caterpillar" — 'Decause  the  English  word 
caterpillar'    means    cheap    worm" 

In  a  recent  Spanish  language  broadcast, 
radio  Moscow  referred  to  the  offer  as  an  act 
of   great    humanitarlanlsm. 

Here  is  a  country-by-cv.>uutry  roundup  of 
reaction  in  the  Americas. 

abgintina 

On  May  23.  a  group  of  citizen?  ir.  Buerjos 
Aires  demonstrated  in  front  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  carrying  posters  condemning  the 
Castro  dictatorship  The  Argentine  League 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  has  cabled  the 
Cuban  Government  asking  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Deputy  O^car  Lopez  5>errnt  Intrcxluced  a 
bill  In  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies 
expressing  the  chamber's  "repudl'itlon  of 
the  Inhuman  policy  of  the  dictat-irial  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro  of  offering  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  for  tractors,  reviving  the  Nazi  offer 
of  'blood  for  trucks.'   •    •    •" 

The  Argentine  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  declared  that  "to  accept  today  as  a 
fxjssible  transaction  the  sale  of  lives,  whether 
m  money  or  m  kind,  signals  a  marked  process 
of  breakdown  in  the  difficult  fight  for  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  ani  the 
safeguarding  of  those  rights  The  proposal 
is    inconceivable    and    unacceptable  " 

La  Capital  of  Rosarlo  declared-  "The  in- 
credible proposition  has  again  s.iaken  the 
free  world  with  Its  brutality  and  utilitar- 
ianism, free  of  any  human  feeling." 

La  Prensr-.  Buenos  Aires:  "The  dilemma 
Is  not  very  different  from  nr.zism.  In  Cuba 
there  arc  no  gas  chambers  In  use:  but  they 
have  been  replaced  with  the  execution  wall." 

La  Naclon.  Buenos  Aires:  "•  *  'a  sur- 
prising recourse  •  •  •.  To  exchange  pris- 
oners for  tra.ctors  Is  equivalent  to  subscrib- 
ing to  a  proclamation  of  abomination  of  the 
human  state." 

BOLIVIA 

Presencia.  La  Paz;  Calling  the  offer  "an- 
otiicr  move  in  Castro's  tragic  circus,"  this 
newspaper  called  on  individuals  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  purchase  of  tractors. 

Ultima  Hora.  I^a  Paz;  Declared  Castro's 
(^ffcr  Is  wor=;e  than  the  Nazis  since  '-Castro 
Is  tradlr.g   his  own  countrymen," 

BRAZn. 

The  newspaper  O  Estado  de  S;»o  Paulo 
offered    to    contribute    one    tractor    to    the 
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fund.  It  said  this  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed Immediately  "by  calls  to  the  editorial 
oflBce  offering  the  moet  spontaneous  and 
warm  support."  The  newspaper  added  We 
understand  the  broad  significance  of  the 
support  our  readers  give  us  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  public  opinion  that  at  this  hour 
Ls  sweeping  all  around  the  Americas,  and 
from  which  the  Brazilian  people  would  not 
be  absent." 

Diarlo  Carloca.  Rio  de  Janeiro  "The  ran- 
som operation  now  being  negotiated  In  Wash- 
ington reveals  In  all  Its  hlde<jusness  the 
Inhuman   nature   of   the   Cuban   revolution   ' 

O  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  "Hitler  wanted 
to  trade  Jews  for  trucks;  Fidel  Csistrj  w;\nts 
to  trade  Cubans  for  tracu^rs  It  may  be  that 
this  shows  progress  or  superiority  of  crim- 
munlsm,  of  "socialism' — as  the  Cuban  regime 
prefers  to  be  called  in  order  to  create  confu- 
sion— over    nazlsm,    but    we   can't    see    any." 

COLOMBIA 

Colombian  women  have  star'ed  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  declaring  that  this  occa- 
sion "offers  all  free  people  of  our  hemisphere 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  our  Christian  sentiments  and  the  re- 
spect that  democracies  hold  for  human  life  " 
Participants  expressed  hope  that  "all  women 
of  Latin  America  "  would  support  the  drive 
The  group  said  "we  are  ready  to  begin  vari- 
ous public  collections  immediately,  to  visit 
Industries,  commerce,  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  to  see  aid  large  or  small  ai  the  streets 
from  all  free  and  Christian  C.^lombians  to 
help  buy  tractors  to  save  lives 

El  Espectador,  Bogota  Even  though  the 
exchange  has  been  suggested  in  terms  that 
shame  humanity.  A'e  belie.e  th.\t  it  should 
be  accepted"  The  prop.:^sal  ••  •  •  •  con- 
tributes to  nothing  beyond  making  more 
outstanding  the  enormous  rnistalie  made  by 
Castro  once  again  by  assuming  that  with 
this  show  of  generosity'  he  would  lessen  the 
unpK>pularity  of  the  represslv?  system  he 
Instituted  from  the  time  he  assumed  power." 

La  Republica,  Bogota  "Freedom  will  al- 
ways be  dear;  there  will  always  be  men 
ready  to  purchase  it  whate. or  the  price" 

El  Tlempo.  Bogota  Fidel  Castro's  pro- 
posal to  exch.inge  human  lives  for  farm  Im- 
plements belongs  to  the  lowest  category.  A 
bunch  of  tractors  are  the  price,  according  to 
his  mentality  and  coni-.cionce,  fo.-  the  right 
of  his  war  prisoners  to  regain  freedom.  In 
terms  of  manufactured  Iron  their  patriotism 
and  bravery  In  trying  to  llbe-ate  their  coun- 
try are  evaluated  •  •  •  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  American  people  will  give  all  they 
can  to  show  the  world  that  in  this  continent 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  Chrlstlanlsm  stands 
generously  and  with  solidarity" 

COST.\    RICA 

'  The  manager  of  a  radio  station  In  San  Jose. 
Leonel  Pinto,  has  started  a  fund  raising 
movement  and  has  cabled  Mrs  Rijosevelt  of- 
fering cooperation  Other  press  and  radio 
people,  as  well  as  an  engineer  and  a  legis- 
lator, have  joined  the  effort 

La  Republica.  San  Jose  "Fidel  Castro 
committed  the  mistake  of  aiming  at  a  target 
that  brought  into  action  the  most  notable 
characteristic  of  the  North  American  people, 
generosity  '  *  *  This  has  always  been  the 
error  of  the  Communists,  they  work  on  num- 
bers and  figures,  and  forget  that  there  are 
only  human  beings" 

Diairlo  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose:  'We  can- 
not Ignore  the  unheard-of  and  Inhuman  pro- 
posal to  exchange  prisoners  for  tractors, 
which  shows  Fidel  to  be  a  monster  without 
God  or  law  lor  whom  human  dignity  and 
hum,au  rights  are  worth  no  irn)re  than  a 
cipher  '  (He)  "is  possessed  by  devils,  a 
M.irxlst,    an    atheist,    and    inhuman." 

CHILE 

The  Committee  of  Hum.an  Solidarity,  com- 
posed of  Chilean  women,  is  seeking  funds  to 
help  the  US   private  effort. 


El  Diarlo  Ilustrado,  Santiago  "The  Oiban 
dictator.  Fidel  Castro  gave  a  fantastic  dem- 
(jiistration  this  week  f.f  his  totalitarian  dis- 
regard for  the  human  person   " 

ECUADOR 

EI  Comercla.  Quito:  This  newspaper  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  of  Fidel  Castro  Irx-.kmg 
througli  the  window  of  a  maternity  ward 
rubbing  his  hands  and  dreaming  of  more 
trict<;rs. 

El  Telegrafo.  Guayaquil:  "Even  though 
this  Is  filthy  blackmail,  I  believe  the  slmolds 
should  be  given  the  machines  they  want  be- 
cause It  might  be  that  tomorrow  they  would 
want  to  trade  Roa  for  a  still. 

"We  must  Insure  In  every  way  that  the 
prisoners  really  regain  their  freedom.  No 
precaution  is  amiss  with  the  bearded  or 
barbaric  Red  autocrat  of  America 

The  baseness  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Fidel  Castro — always  faithful  to  his  code  of 
extermination — will  serve  to  enhance  the 
nobility  of  North  American  democracy,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ready  to  collect  the  necessary  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  500  tractors" 

EL  SALVADOR 

A  national  committee  called  the  Colon  for 
Liberty  has  been  formed  to  urge  each  Salva- 
dorlan  to  contribute  1  colon  (currency  worth 
about  40  cents  U.S.)  to  the  fund  for  tractors. 
Commenting  on  this  effort,  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa  Graflca,  of  San  Salvador,  said:  "In 
this  way  we  are  calling  upon  all  Salvadorlan 
lovers  of  liberty  who  still  have  faith  In  demo- 
cratic principles  to  Bid  In  liberating  our 
Cuban  brothers  who  have  been  offered  In 
exchange  for  tractors,  or,  in  other  words, 
human  beings  In  exchange  for  springs,  cog- 
wheels, nuts  and  bolts." 

La  Prensa  Graflca  added:  "The  first  Im- 
pression Is  to  recall  Hitler's  asking  for  trucks 
in  exchange  for  the  life  of  Jewish  prisoners, 
but  even  this  case  does  not  plumb  the  depths 
of  Ignominy  as  does  that  of  Castro,  a  rene- 
gade Cuban,  offering  up  for  sale  the  lives  of 
other  Cubans." 

Gt7ATXMALA 

The  Movlmlento  de  Llberaclon  Naclonal.  a 
political  party.  Is  leading  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities In  which  other  groups  Including  the 
Association  of  Christian  Mothers  are 
participating. 

Diairlo  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala 
City:  "As  Israel's  prosecution  against  the 
arch-genocide  Adolf  Elchmann  exposed  the 
crimes  of  Nazism  to  the  world,  the  mon- 
strous negotiation  proposed  by  Dr.  Castro 
has  chilled  millions  of  freemen  In  all  the 
world.  The  blackest  crimes  and  the  most 
despised  evaluation  of  the  htiman  being  has 
again  Implanted  Itself,  this  time  in  the 
hemisphere.  •  •  ••  "Castro  has  revived  a 
page  of  current  human  history  that  hu- 
manity wishes  to  forget.  His  vile  Imitation 
of  Elchmann  has  ended  forever  the  little 
sympathy  he  still  may  have  had  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe" 

El  Imparclal.  Guatemala  City:  "The  totali- 
tarian cynicism  has  exceeded  all  limits  with 
two  facts  that  revolt  the  conscience  of  all 
decent  men  the  first  is  the  sordid  valuation 
of  human  life  made  by  Castro  In  offering 
to  trade  the  prisoners  for  tractors;  the 
mockery  Is  debasing  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  to  the  one  who  made  It." 

HONDURA.S 

A  fund-raising  drive  has  been  organized  In 
Tegucigalpa  by  the  Honduran  Front  for 
Cuban  Liberation  This  campaign  Is  being 
led  by  Roberto  Domlnguez  Agurcla.  a  one- 
time Cfimmimlst  and  former  leader  of  the 
pro-Castro  Friends  of  the  Cuban  Revolution, 
who  renounced  both  communism  and  Cas- 
troism last  January.  In  a  message  to  the 
U.S.  committee,  the  Honduran  gr  'up  said: 
"In  the  name  of  the  Honduran  Front  for 
Cuban  Liberation   we  Join   you   in   the  cam- 


paign for  funds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
Fidel  Castro  We  consider  continental 
mobilization  necessary  U)  collect  funds  from 
the  people,  thus  interpreting  the  best  cause 
that    humanity    can    defend   " 

El  Dia  Teeucigalpa  It  Is  deeply  dl.sap- 
pomtiiig  th.it  s<i  gT>ite8que  a  traffic  In  human 
liberty  should  take  place  In  a  country  of  tlie 
Americas  The  freedom  of  the  herties  who 
braved  all  to  save  their  country  from  oppres- 
sion is  worth  more  than  that  materialistic 
equation  of  half  a  tractor  for  each  of  the 
thousand  fighters  for  democracy  '  After 
commenting  on  US  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  World  War  11.  It  continues.  •Ttils 
proves  that  the  money  of  the  so-called 
"Yankee  Imperialism'  Is  not  always  despi- 
cable, and  that,  despite  profound  differences 
between  the  Communist  and  democratic 
doctrines,  there  Is  a  greater  feeling  of  hu- 
man tarlanism  In  the  democracies  for  assist- 
ing peoples  without  distinction,  than  that 
which  Is  sloganed  by  the  Red  governments 
and  Is  spread  merely  ^or  propaganda." 

MEXICO 

An  organization  of  small  Mexican  farmers 
has  proposed  (with  tongue  In  cheek)  that 
Mexico  send  Cuba,  in  exchange  for  prisoners, 
some  75  Russian  and  Czech  tractors  sold  to 
Mexico  years  ago  which  proved  unusable  be- 
cause of  lack  of  repair  parts  and  Inaccessi- 
bility of  the   mechanism 

The  newspaper  Excelsior  of  Mexico  City 
published  a  cartoon  showing  Castro  holding 
a  fettered  prisoner  on  the  auction  block  say- 
ing "And  for  this  one.  10  plows.  2  television 
sets,  and  1  sewing  machine."  Cartoons  of 
a  similar  vein  were  published  In  other  news- 
papers. 

Excelsior.  Mexico  City:  "For  Castro  Ruz 
a  human  being  has  no  more  value  than  some 
(material)  thing  Including  something  that 
has  little  value." 

NICARAGUA 

La  Prensa.  Managua  It  Is  awful  to  know 
that  In  this  America  of  oxirs.  so  far  removed 
In  time  and  space  from  the  Saracen  coast, 
first  to  emancipate  the  slaves  and  first  to 
claim  all  the  freedoms,  slavery  has  now  es- 
tablished Itself  at  a  level  much  more  ma- 
terialistic and  commercial  than  that  known 
by  the  Babylonians.  Assyrians.  Phoenicians. 
Greeks,  or  Romans  " 

PANAMA 

The  newspaper  El  Dla  has  organized  a  com- 
mittee to  raise  funds  "for  reasons  of  dignity 
and  human  solidarity"  Represented  on  the 
committee  are  El  Dla,  a  member  of  the 
Panamanian  Red  Cross,  the  president  of  the 
Union  of  University  Students,  and  a  delegate 
of  the  Unl%*erslty  Students  Federation  of 
Cuba  In  Exile. 

In  an  editorial  on  May  25.  El  Dla  said  ■* 
""No  one.  unless  he  Uvea  In  an  embittered 
emotional  state  will  have  failed  to  see  that 
Ptdel  Castro,  under  pressure  of  Internal  and 
external  events,  and  especially  because  of 
the  Infiltration  of  the  Communist  Party 
Into  his  governmental  machinery,  has  de- 
parted more  and  more  from  bis  original 
humanist  theme  to  fall  into  a  dehumanizing 
and  degrading  materialistic  conception  of 
life.  For  It  Is  absurd  to  maintain  as  a 
general  principle  the  complete  denial  of  a 
humanistic  Marxism.  Therefore,  the  Cuban 
leader,  having  been  put  Into  a  frame  of  mind 
In  which  the  political  adversary  has  become 
an  '"Inlmlcus,  "  can  easily  and  unblushlngly 
maintain  before  the  world  that.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  20th  century,  It  can  be  held  pub- 
licly auid  without  any  moral  qualms  that 
the  pretty  business  of  exchanging  prisoners 
of  war  for  tractors  can  be  carried  out 

How  Is  It  possible  that  he  can  have  con- 
sidered it  fair  to  exchange  men  for  things, 
putting  the  former  on  an  equal  plane  with 
the  latter?  It  miast  be  that  his  mind,  cloud- 
ed by  the  deplorable  events  taking  place  on 
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the  island,  has  retrogressed  through  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  to  that  primitive  era  when 
a  prisoner  of  w  .ir  lost  his  legal  and,  so  to 
sjjeak,  human  personality  and  became  a 
slave,  a  mere  chattel  that  could  be  ne- 
gotiated The  KilUlcal  enemy,  just  as  tlie 
prisoner  of  war  who  has  acted  under  inter- 
national rules,  deserves  to  be  Judged  with 
fairness  and  without  that  pa.^sion  which 
clouds  and  fulls 

Kl  Pals  Panama  City;  No  one  with  a  par- 
ticle of  res}>ect  lor  his  own  latlonallty  could 
think  of  selllnf:  his  countrymen  for  tools. 
It  la  paradoxical  that  the  aggressors  should 
be  the  ones  to  collect  funds  with  which  to 
save  the  lives  ol  the  Cuban  citizens  who  are 
persecuted  in  their  own  country." 

PARAOUAT 

El  Pals  Asun.-ion:  The  prisoners  for  trac- 
tM"8  offer  is  a  "violation  of  all  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  of  all  laws  In  the  world  •  •  • 
Now.  without  a  blush  (the  Communists)  de- 
mand tractors  :or  prisoners  As  In  colonial 
times  the  sale  of  slaves  Is  newly  resumed 
In  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 

PERU 

A  group  of  s<'Condary  school  students  In 
Arecjulpa  headec  by  Dante  Edmundo  Zegarra 
Ivopez  16  years  eld,  has  organized  a  drive  for 
funds  Ui  send  U>  the  US  committee  headed 
l)y  Eleanor  Rooi»evelt.  Walter  Reuther.  and 
Milton  Eisenhower. 

Ultima  Hora.  Lima:  "The  boastful  and 
spectacular  Fidel  Castro  wants  to  fool  the 
world  by  maintaining  that  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  for  tractors  Is  visible  proof  of 
the  human  feelings  of  the  Beardocracy  It  is 
nothing  more  than  political  blackmail 
Castro  is  exploiting  the  well-founded  fear 
that  the  fighters  who  have  fallen  Into  his 
hands  will  be  stood  against  the  wall" 

La  Cronlca.  Lima:  This  newspaper  on  May 
26  published  a  report  that  the  Frente  Revo- 
luclonarlo  Democratlco  Cubano  (Cuban  Rev- 
olutionary Democratic  Front)  plans  a  public 
collection  of  funds  on  June  3.  It  added 
editorially:  "The  generosity  and  democratic 
feeling  of  the  Perttvlan  people  could  not  be 
missing  from  this  humanitarian  movement 
that  Is  acquiring  world  proportions  How- 
ever monstrous  is  the  operation  of  ex- 
changing men  for  tractors,  facing  facts,  no 
one  can  refuse  to  lend  his  assistance  to  this 
base  commerce,  dictatorial  and  repugnant, 
that  annuls  all  concepts  of  the  dignity  of 
man." 

La  Prensa.  Lima,  published  a  cartoon  de- 
pleting Castro  trading  In  human  bones  over 
the  caption  Businessman  of  the  Carib- 
bean." 

URUGUAY 

A  committee  called  Friends  of  Free  and 
Democratic  Cuba"  headed  by  Dr  Raymundo 
Abella  has  launched  a  nationwide  c:;mpaign 
to  raise  funds  for  tractors  At  the  same 
time,  eight  Montevideo  newspapers  pub- 
lished a  plea  to  all  citizens  Ui  jcln  in  fund- 
raising  efforts  A  tractor  of  the  type  desired 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  has  been 
placed  In  the  centrally  located  Plaza  Liber- 
tad  (park)  as  a  symbol 

Bl  Blen  Publico.  La  Manana  and  El  Pais 
of  Montevideo,  all  compared  the  Castro  offer 
to  the  Elchmann  exchange  of  Jews  for 
trucks 

El  Plata,  Montevlde<j:  "Fidel  Castro,  ex- 
torting blackmail  with  his  policy  of  execu- 
tions and  torture,  lis  Hitler  Intended  with 
the  assassination  ol  Jews  offers  to  free 
prisoners  In  exchange  for  tractors  that 
surely   he  Is  badly  lacking 

■  One  thing  ought  t^i  be  made  clear  Tlie 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro  has  reached  a  degree 
of  degradation  and  brutality  repugnant  to 
the  men  of  the  Americas  And  because  at 
the  base  of  this  Drutallty  is  a  total  scorn 
for  all  moral  feeling  for  life  where  neither 
human  beings  or  means  of  action  count,  this 
regime  has  become  a  great  danger,  which 
everyone  can  recognize  ' 


La  Patrla,  Montevideo;  "Castro  hfts  shown 
himself  clearly  as  a  trafficker  in  the  torn 
flesh   of   his   own   compatriots 

VENCZ'CTKl-.^ 

Distinguished  Curacus  women  have 
formed  a  "'Tractors  for  P.ansom  Committee" 
to  raise  funds  for  three  tractors  Other 
Venezuelan  social  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations have  joined  in  the  drive  Advertise- 
ments opening  the  fund  campa  gn  showed 
a  Cuban  mother  weeping  and  imploring; 
"Help  me  •  •  *.  The  life  of  my  ton  depends 
on  you  The  government  of  Fide  Castro  has 
asked  for  500  tractors  to  return  blm  to  me, 
and  I  have  only  my  life  to  give  liim  " 

Rafael  Caldera,  President  of  the  Venezue- 
lan Chamber  of  Deputies  and  leader  of  the 
Social  Christian  Party  (COPEI)  stated  in 
Punto  Fljo  (Venezuela)  that  "for  men  of 
democratic  convictions  the  life  of  a  human 
being  must  be  more  Important  than  all  the 
machines  In  the  world." 

El  Mundo.  Caracas:  "With  this  offer  to 
trade  men  for  trucks  in  addition  to  the  policy 
of  the  firing  squad.  Fidel  Castio  has  en- 
throned antlhumanism  m  America  ' 

El  Mundo  columnist  Mariano  A-caya  said 
"This  IS  the  limit,  we  start  out  financing  an 
Invasion  to  overthrow  Fidel  Castio  and  end 
up  by  cooperating  with  Cuban  agrarian  re- 
form." He  says  "Castro  has  talien  off  his 
'ruler'  mask  and  shown  his  gangster'  face. 
His  apprenticeship  In  the  underworld  of 
Mexico  and  Colombia  has  ser\ec  him  well 
for  he  16  fully  informed  in  the  rau-sum  busi- 
ness, money  or  chattel  for  human  lives 
•  •  •  Castro's  blackmail  has  no  parallel  m 
history  unless  there  is  some  unki  own  event 
in  the  life  of  Attila  and  others  like  him 
Certainly  there  has  been  nothing  like  It  in 
the  modern  world,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
never   happen   again." 

Panorama.  Maracalbo  "Castro  does  not 
seem  pleased  \o  be  reminded  that  he  had  a 
pretty  savage  predecessor  in  Elchmann 
murderer  ol  Jews  who  exchanged  prisoners 
for  material  goods.'  •  •  •  This  step  by  Cas- 
tro recalls  the  era  of  the  Barbarians  who 
seemed  by  now  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  since  the  kidnaping  of  peo- 
ple for  ransom  Is  a  crime  punishable  in  many 
countries  by  the  death  penalty." 


Fu)EL   Castro  s   Barter   Proposal 
(Supplement   li 

ARGENTINA 

The  Independent  Civic  Party  of  .Argentina 
has  released  the  following  statement:  "In 
view  of  the  contempt  shown  by  the  Go%ern- 
ment  of  the  Cuban  Socialist  Peoples  Re- 
public (sic)  for  the  dignity  of  the  hviman 
person,  which  it  has  dared  give  a  material 
value  (corresponding  to  one-half  of  a  trac- 
tor), the  Independent  Ci\lc  Party  feels  that 
It  Is  a  question  of  basic  human  fellowship 
to  reiterate  its  complete  repudiation  of  said 
regime  •  •  •  Expresses  its  fervent  hope 
that  the  governments  of  America  will,  at 
least  in  these  tragic  circumstances  for  our 
continent  and  all  humanity,  defend  and 
take  a  position  of  clear  and  open  opposition 
to  the  tyranny  imposed  upon  Cuba  and  sus- 
tained publicly  and  offensi\e!y  by  Sino- 
Soviet  imperialism  " 

La  Prensa  La  Nacion,  Correo  de  la  Tarde 
and  Critica  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Capital 
of  Rosario  have  unequivocally  repudiated  the 
proposed  prisoners  lor  tractors  deal  Correo 
de  la  Tarde,  which  announced  its  contribu- 
tion to  a  fund,  was  the  most  \ehement  de- 
nouncer of  the  Cuban  offer 

brazil 

A  motion  was  introduced  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
Municipal  Chamber  on  May  26  asking  for 
funds  to  be  set  aside  for  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo  to  buy  a  tractor 

O  Jornal.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  May  25,  said 
that  while  It  felt  it  was  better  to  hand  over 
tractors  to  save  1  200  Cubans  from  "going  to 


the  wall"  (al  paredon  i ,  the  terrible  .aspect  of 
exchanging  men  for  machines  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

Jornal  do  Brasll,  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  25. 
editorially  criticized  Kennedys  asking  citi- 
zens to  support  the  bargain  While  credit- 
ing Mrs.  R<x>sevelt  with  human  compassion, 
the  paper  :iald  It  could  not  support  such  a 
cold-blood(-d  plan  • 

Diarlo  de  Notlcias.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  May 
26,  while  commenting  that  tractors  could 
play  an  Important  role  In  the  structure  of 
the  Cuban  economy,  said  the  appalling  thing 
about  the  prop>08al  was  that  with  the  Social- 
ist regime  of  Fidel  Castro  was  established  a 
table  of  prices  for  one  Cuban  life 

Correlo  da  Manha  Kio  de  Janeiro,  on  May 
26.  carried  an  uncredited  brief  datellned 
Chicago  which  said  "IndlfTerence  and  bore- 
dom were  the  reactions  observed  to  Ken- 
nedy's request  to  citizens  for  private  support 
of  the  tractor  exchange  plan  ' 

Leftist  Ultima  Hora.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
May  26  used  Miami.  Chicago,  and  Washing- 
ton stories  critical  of  the  Kennedy  fKJsitlon. 

O  Dia.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  May  26  promi- 
nently headlined:  "North  American  People 
Receive  Kennedy  Exhortations  With  Indiffer- 
ence " 

On  May  27  a  picture  of  Mayor  Wagner 
driving  u  freedom  tractor  was  carried  on  the 
front  pages  of  three  Rio  de  Janeiro  morning 
newspapers,  including  leftist  Ultima  Hora. 
which  captioned  it :  "Tractors  for  'the  Wall."  " 

CHILt 

The  Chilean  Association  of  Nongovern- 
mental Institutions  for  the  United  Nations 
has  affiliated  with  the  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Solidarlt\  to  raise  funds  for  the  trac- 
tor-prisoner exchange,  calling  Castro's  offer 
"a  reversal  in  the  scale  of  human  progress," 

Prensa  Latina  (official  Cuban  news  agency) 
newscasts  are  playing  tip  internal  U.S  op- 
position to  the  exchange 

COSTA     RICA 

The  press  on  May  27  published  a  circular 
of  the  Federation  of  University  Students  of 
Costa  Rica  dated  May  23  urging  student 
federations  every wliere  to  join  the  cionpaign 
in  favor  of  tractors  for  prisoners  and  request- 
ing special  efforts  to  tree  student  prisoners 
Alberto  Muller  and  his  brother. 

ECUADOR 

The  president  of  the  Quito  Rotary  Club 
has  prop>osed  to  the  club's  directorate  the 
organizing  of  a  fund-raising  campaign. 

The  Anti-Communist  Front  of  the  city 
of  Amljato  which  was  formed  or.  May  26. 
began  that  day  a  campaign  to  collect  funds 
for  'Tractors  for  Freedom"  of  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion prisoners  The  campaign  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  covintry 

el     SALVADOR 

Committees  called  Cruzada  de  Colon  are 

being  set    up  in   provincial  cities  to  collect 
funds  for  tractors. 

CVATEMAIA 

In  addition  to  the  Movimiento  de  Llber- 
aclon Naclonal  (MLN — a  political  party),  the 
following  groups  are  participating  in  the 
"Tractors  for  Freedom"  fund-raising  drive 
and  parade  on  May  29 .  the  association  of 
Christian  Mothers,  the  Women's  Civic 
Union,  the  National  Federation  fur  Defense 
Against  Communism  and  the  Propaganda 
Committee  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Dem- 
iK-ratic  FYont  Tlie  Asstx-iation  of  Christian 
Mothers  organized  a  mass  for  the  children  ol 
six  Catholic  parochial  schools  on  Friday. 
May  26.  to  inaugurate  the  fund  drive  Tlie 
MLN  IS  sending  par:y  workers  to  other  cities 
to  solicit  funds 

Two  hundred  employees  of  the  Eteso  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  in  Guatemala  volunteered  one 
quetzal  (tl )  each  for  the  tractor  drive. 

MEXICO 

Two  Cuban  exile  groups,  the  Association  of 
Merchants.    Industrialists,    and   Professional 
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Mou  jf  Cuba  -iiKl  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front,  have  Initiated  fundraising 
cunip-i;scr.s  Tor  '.he  p'.irch  ise  of  tractors.  The 
press  h.vs  reported  that  a  Mexic.m  group  is 
.USD  being  lormed. 

Excelsior.  Mexico  City,  in  the  Bernardo 
P-:ice  coltimn  of  May  23.  "la  the  United 
S'-ites  several  persons  are  giving  money  to 
buy  the  5i>3  tractors  wanted  by  Castro  Ruz 
'to  ransom  1000  Cuban  prisoners  he  t<x)lt 
during  the  ill-fated  inv.\ston  of  the  Antilles' 
largest  island.  We  have  returned  to  the 
times  of  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast. 
•  •  •  The  new  masters  )f  Cuba — the  locals, 
not  the  Russian  and  Chinese  "technicians' — 
must  be  very  nervous  ab-jut  the  possibility 
of  a  meeting  between  Kennedy  and  Khru- 
shchev m  the  beautiful  city  ..)f  Vienna.  The 
Red  dictator  Is  quite  capable  of  "selling" 
Communist  Cuba  for  a  North  American  with- 
drawal from  a  zone  near  the  Russian  fron- 
tier It  woiild  not  be  the  first  time  that 
such  a  deal  h.is  taken  place.  One  might 
then  be  able  to  say  with  the  t.-ac-ors  you 
measure  you  shall  be  mea.sured  " 

El  Popular.  Mexico  City,  a  Marxist  news- 
paper. In  the  Sadot  Fabiia  column  of  May  23 
"The  opportunity  certainly  Is  excellent  f  t 
individuals  such  as  Ydigoras  or  S-'imoza.  wh'.) 
clamored  loudly  for  the  lives  of  the  defeated 
and  captured  Invaders  They,  and  a  few 
other  tyrants,  can  well  divest  themselves  of 
a  few  dollars  In  order  to  buy  tractors  and 
send  them  t-o  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  In 
exchange  f  ir  the  ant i -patriotic  Ctibans  who 
were  trained  at  Ymlcee  military  bases  within 
their  countries.  •  •  •  The  cries  heard  after 
the  Invasion  had  failed  had  the  s<jle  political 
objective  of  portraying  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment ELS  a  sanguinary  regime  (apposed  to 
human  reason  " 

El  Universal.  Mexico  Cry.  In  the  Enrique 
Castro  Farias  column  of  May  23 :  "No  or.e 
should  be  surprised  about  the  new  blaclcmail 
of  the  bearded  tyrant  of  Cuba,  for  this  is  the 
same  meth'>d  applied  In  the  country  and  the 
cities  of  the  Island  during  the  "liberating 
revolution  of  the  hero  of  the  Sierra 
Maestrvi."  " 

La  Prensa.  Mexico  City,  of  May  26,  carried 
a  signed  article  entitled  "Tractors  for  Blood." 
which  said  the  tractor  plea  was  not  only 
testimony  to  Castro's  mental  unbalance  and 
the  low  esteem  communism  places  on  human 
life,  but  also  to  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the 
West  At  the  same  time  It  praised  private 
US.  donations  for  tractors  as  an  unavoidable 
duty  when  lives  are  at  stake. 

El  Universal.  Mexico  City,  in  a  cartoon  on 
May  26.  showed  Castro  as  a  masked  bandit 
holding  up  a  Cuban  prisoner  and  demanding 
"a  tractor  or  your  life." 

Novedades.  Mexico  City,  on  May  26  CiU- 
tooned  a  Cuban  prisoner  telling  his  bearded 
gtiards,  "I  won't  swap  my  freedom  for  les.s 
than  two  yokes  of  oxen  and  6  pounds  of  hot 
chiles." 

NICARAGU.A 

The  Catholic  Action  Society  of  Montellmar 
announced  a  fund  collection  for  tractors. 
Dr  Andr6s  Largaespada.  director  of  the  Man- 
agua Cotton  Cooperative,  offered  a  used  trac- 
tor. Radio  Notlcias'  owner,  Humberto  Torres 
Molina,  offered  a  tractor  for  Chester  Lacayo, 
a  Nicaraguan  beln?  held  prl.=;oner  in  Cuba. 

La  Noticla.  Managua,  pointing  out  that 
Castro  had  equated  the  lives  of  Cuban  pa- 
trlot^s  with  the  value  of  tractors,  said  "history 
will  guard  In  Its  pages  these  offenses  against 
humanity  " 

La  Frensa.  Graflca.  Managua,  commented: 
"Never  before  In  America  has  one  faced  such 
a  sltuatirn  In  which  human  life  could  be 
bought  for  machuiery."' 

PERtJ 

The  Cuban  Revolutionary  Democratic 
Front's  Lima  branch  Is  planning  Wi  make  a 
public  collection  for  tractors  on  June  3  The 
Oomlsion  M;x«;isteriai  Cubana  In  exile  has  also 
called  for  donations. 


La  Cronica.  Lima,  reported  on  May  26  that 
US41.333  have  been  collected  thus  far  toward 
the  purchase  of  tractors  and  that  a  public 
collection  would  be  taken  up  In  Lima  on 
Saturday.  June  3, 

La  Cronica,  Lima,  in  an  editorial  on  May 
26;  "'No  matter  how  monstrous  the  opera- 
tion of  exchanging  men  for  tractors  may  be. 
In  view  of  our  Impotence  to  alter  the  facts 
no  one  can  refupe  to  lend  his  support  to 
this  shameful  dictatorial  and  revolting  busi- 
nesB  deal."  which  eliminates  any  concept  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  heaps  scorn  on  Its  orlgl- 
naujr,  and  leads  the  people  of  Peru  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rescue  of  the  heroic  patriots 
Imprisoned  for  their  courageous  struggle  to 
free  their  country,  scourged  by  a  tyrant  and 
delivered  to  the  voracity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Soviet  Communists." 

El  Deber.  Arequtpa.  editorialized  May  23: 
"The  tolerance  of  the  American  peoples  (of 
a  Communist  Cuba)  is  suicide.  Net  only 
does  it  permit  the  ignominious  Communist 
crime  of  traffic  in  human  lives,  but  It  raises 
the  possibility  that  our  own  people  may  suf- 
fer equal  treatment  .some  day  " 

El  Pueblo.  Arequlpa,  on  May  23  Putting 
aside  the  fllthiness  of  the  Castro  proposal. 
which  causes  dlsguest  to  all  civilized  hu- 
manity. American  citizens  have  accepted 
the  deal,  undoubtedly  because  they  believe 
a  human  being  is  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  machinery"  Later  "With  this 
new  pr':>of  of  Communust-Pldellsm.  which  at 
times  seems  unbelievable,  one  can  assunae 
that  every  day  the  Cuban  revolution  will 
count  on  fewer  adherents,  and  on  an  in- 
creasing number  dedicated  to  fight  against 
it.'" 

tTRUGDAT 

On  May  24  and  25,  eight  leading  Monte- 
video newspaf>er  editors  appealed  for  a  pub- 
lic fundraising  campaign  (El  Blen  Publico. 
Tribuna.  La  Mafiana.  El  Debate,  El  Dlarlo 
Espaf^ol.   El    Dlarlo.    El    Plata,    and    El    PalsK 

On  May  25  the  Friends  of  Cuba  organiza- 
tion placed  a  tractor  In  a  Montevideo  down- 
town plaza  in  another  fundraising  effort. 

El  Dia.  Montevideo,  of  May  25:  '"So  much 
human  wretchedness  cannot  endure  for  long. 
Impelled  by  their  unconquerable  and 
eternal  ideals,  nourished  by  the  reason  and 
Justice  of  Its  high  purpose,  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy will  again  cause  freedom,  be- 
smirched and  trampled  by  the  new  barbari- 
ans eager  to  enslave  humanity  in  the  em- 
pire of  crime,  to  flower." 

VENEZUELA 

El  Mundo.  Caracas,  on  May  26.  reported 
that  the  police  had  taken  protective  meas- 
ures in  view  of  Communist  and  extremist 
threats  aga;nst  members  of  the  "Tractors 
for  Ransom  Committee  "  On  May  25  the 
committee  sent  Mr.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  the 
sum  of  $10,875.  the  product  of  Its  Initial 
collection. 

La  Esfera,  Caracas.  May  26.  Columnist 
Martinez  Suarez  commented-  "On  the  whole. 
this  despicable  trick  of  the  Cuban  dictator- 
ship has  had  the  virtue  of  stimulating 
throughout  the  free  world,  and  especially  in 
Latin  America,  an  extraordinary  movement 
of  felluw  feeling  for  the  people  of  the  island 
In  application  of  the  principle  of  respect  for 
human  life." 

La  Religion.  Caracas.  May  26.  Columnist 
Pepe  Travieso:  "This  exchange  of  human 
lives  for  tractors  is  so  much  the  stuff  of  anec- 
dotes, Fo  picturesque  In  its  Innate  crtielty 
and  Inhumanity,  that  It  must  serve  as  a  per- 
manent lesson  In  the  true  nature  of  those 
regimes  founded  on  International  commu- 
nism. How  can  Fidel  Castro  and  his  fol- 
lowers Invoke  the  principle  of  respect  for 
hiunan  rights  after  sinking  to  the  depths  of 
bartering  prisoners  for  tractors,  which  Is  the 
greatest  blow  ever  struck  In  modern  times 
against  International  law  and  the  Intrinsic 
worth  of  the  individual?" 


La  F^fera.  Caracas.  May  26  Columnist 
Fernando  MArquez  Calros:  "The  very  fact 
that  a  group  of  prisoners  was  charged  with 
negotiating  the  price  of  their  own  ransom 
and  that  of  their  companions  In  misfnrtune 
shows  the  contempt  In  which  Fidel  holds 
human  dignity." 

The  following  are  two  half-page  notices 
appearing  In  Caracas  newspapers 

In  El  Universal  of  May  26,  signed  by  the 
directors  of  the  "Tractors  for  Ransom  Com- 
mittee ": 

"rmEL  HAS  NOT  rooLZD  us 
"His  proposal,  which  degrades  human  dig- 
nity and  tak^es  us  back  to  the  remote  era 
of  slavery  and  barbarity.  Is  couched  in  terms 
that  could  only  be  conceived  on  the  basis  of 
the  coldest  Communist  materialism.  This 
materialism,  which  den'es  the  existence  of 
the  soul.  In  fact,  equates  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  man  with  chattel,  for  which  it  may 
therefore  be  exchanged  But  we  cannot  ac- 
cept this  thesis  and.  In  fact,  we  deny  It  on 
principle.  No.  human  lives  cannot  be  bar- 
tered. The  human  life  has  no  price." 
In  La  Esfera  of  May  26 : 

"THADE    IN    HUMAWS  TN   THE   JOTH   CINTX'tT 

""The  closest  precedent  that  can  be  recalled 
Is  that  attempted  by  Elchmann.  today  on 
trial  for  his  crimes.  The  Nazi  proposed  to 
exchange  1  million  Jews  for  10.000  trucks. 
Today  Elclunann  Is  facing  his  Judges  Fidel 
Castro  goes  further  and  offers  to  exchange 
his  fellow  countrymen  for  tractors  The  day 
win  come  when  Cuba's  llchmann"  Castro, 
too,  win  have  to  answer  for  his  crimes 
against  humanity." 

WEST    INDIES    FEDERATION 

Trinidad  Guardian.  Port  of  Spain,  on  May 
28  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Basic  Evil  of  Com- 
munism Revealed";  "It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  ignore  the  Implications  of  this 
deal.  They  are  simply  that  Castro  and  his 
henchmen,  as  puppets  of  Moscow  and  Pel- 
plng.  will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  their 
ends  of  Communist  domination  of  this  hem- 
isphere. This  threat  can  only  be  countered 
if  those  who  have  faith  In  the  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy cast  off  their  lethargy  and  become 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Castro's  tractor  deal  will  serve  a  useful  ptir- 
pose  If.  by  Its  overt  denial  of  all  moral  sense. 
It  convinces  people  of  the  basic  evil  inherent 
In  communism." 

AKCENTINA 

The  Argentine  Association  for  the  Freedom 
of  Culture  has  begun  to  collect  funds  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  the  500  tractors. 
Among  the  persons  making  up  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  the  association  to  collect 
the  funds  is  the  director  of  the  Buenos  Air»-s 
evening  dally  Crltlca.  Dr.  Santl.igo  Nudel- 
man. 

Clarln,  Buenos  Aires,  commenting  on  May 
28.  said;  "All  America  has  arisen  to  'buy' 
A  thousand  lives,  in  an  operation  which  has 
the  virtue  of  being  honorable  for  the  buyer 
and  infamous  for  the  seller." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Murrow  said. 
in  part: 

Almost  without  exception  the  press  and 
radio  of  the  free  world  have  drawn  the  ob- 
vious parallel  between  his  proposal  and  that 
of  the  Germans  when  they  offered  to  trade 
Jews  for  trucks. 

It  should  rather  have  read  'the 
Nazis.'  when  they  tried  to  trade  Jews 
for  trucks. 

Castro  revealed  himself  for  what  he  Is  and 
US.  reaction  reflected  what  we  are.  Most  of 
the  free  world  found  our  response  to  the 
offer  to  be  In  accord  with  otir  heritage  and 
tradition  of  regard  for  the  individual.  Cas- 
tro has  damaged  the  cause  of  communism. 
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HU  •enior   partners   In   Moscow  and  Peking 
have  not  supported  him 

There  is  a  ground  swell  of  disgust  welling 
up  in  Latin  America  We  have  prepared  for 
you  a  .summary  of  press  reaction  From 
both  conservative  and  liberal  newspapers 
from  government  figures,  from  committees 
and  voluntary  groups,  the  comment  Is  the 
same.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  dem- 
onstrations for  freedom  by  students,  women, 
legislators  In  favor  of  the  United  States 

Castro's  offer  has  been  called  blackmail. 
That  Is  a  handy  word,  but  in  civilized  coun- 
tries censure  of  the  net  should  run  to  the 
blackmailer,  not  to  the  blackmailed  As  Dr 
Mllt^ii  Elsenhower  observed  a  moUier  pay- 
ing ransom  to  regain  the  life  of  a  child  Is 
not  denounced  because  she  deals  with  a 
blackmailer  The  calumny  Is  on  the  head  of 
the  man  perpetrating  the  wrung,  not  on  the 
wronged. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  world — every  free  country — 
the  criticism  is  not  of  the  United  States. 
but  of  Castro''  Yet.  here  in  our  own 
mJdst,  we  see  Amencan.s  criticizing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  committee 

That  criticism  has  been  prop>erly 
placed  by  those  m  Latir.  American  coun- 
tries who  are  struL't^lum  this  very  houi 
for  their  freedom.  By  this  ci-uel  and 
inhi  nan  act.  Castro  has  possibly  done 
more  lo  help  freedom  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  all  the  aid  programs 
put  tOKPlher  He  has  revealed  what 
really  happens  when  dictatorship  takes 
over.  Thank  God — I  .say  that  in  all  rev- 
erence— in  America  the  voice  was  lifted 
which  said.  'We  want  to  help  those  in 
distre.ss.  We  are  willini,'  to  help  those 
who  want  fi  eedom  "  I  think  by  that  act 
on  the  part  of  certain  citizens  we  have 
been  spared  a  severe  judgment. 

Now  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  a 
propo.sai  lo  oui'  Government. 

I  p;oiX)se.  Mr  President,  that  the  es- 
sentially private  effort  of  the  Tractors  for 
Freedom  Committee  become  the  spring- 
board from  whirh  we  launch  a  tremen- 
dous !nter-.^^•lrI  lean  effort  to  seek  the 
release  of  all  political  pri.'=onei-s  in  Cuba 

I  propose  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  its  expression  of  support  for  the  com- 
mittee take  the  leadership  in  the  Organ- 
i/.ation  of  American  States  to  condemn 
the  mass  arrests,  imprisonments,  and 
executions  in  Cuba,  and  to  insist  that 
the  Cuban  regime  release  all  of  its  politi- 
cal prisoners 

Let  us  join  our  friends  throughout  the 
Americas  in  this  reaffirmation  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity  Let  us  seize  this 
opportunity,  when  people  everywhere 
aie  gaining  a  new  realization  of  the 
depth  of  Castro's  cynicism,  to  go  one 
step  further  Let  us  take  the  moral 
leadership  against  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism, and  against  the  prisons  and 
dungeons  that  aie  such  ugly  reminders 
of  despotism  on  the  loose. 

Let  us  join  our  friends  to  place  the 
governments  of  these  free  peoples 
squarely  on  the  side  of  the  restoration 
of  freeiiom  for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  Earlier  in  the  day  I 
made  a  short  statement  regarding  the 
exchange    of    tractors    for    the    Cuban 


prisoners  I  am  always  moved  by  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  when  he  speaks 
of  mercy  and  compassion,  and  religion, 
becaust  I  know  they  are  part  of  his  be- 
ing— of  his  very  life.  He  is  right  m 
saying  that  Castro  has  expased  his  own 
callous  attitude  toward  human  life,  and 
the  callous  attitude  of  his  regime 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  made  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  pioi>osition — one  which 
should  be  considered  by  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  that  the  Uniied  States,  and 
all  the  American  states,  should  urge 
before  the  world,  the  release  of  the  vast 
number  of  prisoners  held  by  Castro — 
held  without  process  of  law — held  be- 
cause ihey  dare  dissent.  He  has  ixnnted 
out  that  Castro's  cynical  tractor-pris- 
oner propKJsal  calls  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  held  by 
Castro 

I  question  one  aiuument  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made,  the  aipument 
that  there  is  legal  precedent  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  Castro  s  offei 
He  is  correct  in  saying  it  is  the  tradition 
of  America  to  help  the  distressed  of  oth- 
er countries  We  have  given  help  again 
and  again  to  other  peoples — even  our 
wealth  and  resources  to  wartime  ene- 
mies. Germany  and  Japan. 

But  the  situatioii  under  discussion 
differs  from  those  cases  This  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  tyrant  proposes  the  ex- 
chanee  of  human  beings  for  tr^^ctors.  It 
is  an  offer  of  prisoners  for  ransom 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  technical,  but  I 
doubt  that  our  humanitarian  record  and 
tradition  of  help  to  prisoners,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  of  other  countries,  is  a  legal 
precedent  upon  which  we  can  rely  when 
we  are  asked  to  ransom  prisoners, 

I  support  the  prop>osal  upon  moral  and 
humanitarian  grounds,  but  I  do  not  know 
they  would  attach  in  every  case.  I  sup- 
port the  propo.sal  because  the  United 
States  bears  responsibility,  because  of  its 
support  of  the  landings,  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  Cubans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  We  have  a 
moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  do  not  argue  now  the 
merits  of  the  decision  to  supfKirt  the 
landings.  The  decision  was  made,  and 
our  respKjnsibility  in  this  case  arises  from 
the  decision.  We  helped  to  prepare  the 
Cuban  forces,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Eisenhower  The  prepara- 
tions were  continued  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Kennedy  These 
same  forces  landed  m  Cuba  We  know 
that  President  Kennedy  had  to  make  the 
decision  which  permitted  the  troops  to 
go  to  Cuba.  Because  of  these  facts.  I 
consider  the  United  States  bears  respon- 
sibility, and  has  no  other  proper  course 
except  to  do  all  p>ossible  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  prisoners 

If  the.se  men  were  our  own  ciiizen.s 
we  could  secure  their  release  by  force  if 
we  desired  to  do  so.  But  we  know  that 
our  forces  will  not  be  u.sed  to  liberate  the 
captured  Cubans. 

There  is  no  other  way  at  present  to 
secure  the  release  of  those  we  helped 
send  to  Cuba,  except  through  the  ex- 
change. This  being  true,  the  moral  and 
humanitarian   considerations   of    which 


the   Senator   from    Minne.sota 
movingly   attach  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Because  lesponsibility  does  attach.  I 
.see  no  leason  for  the  President— if  he  is 
doing  .so — to  support  only  as  a  pnvat« 
citizen  the  exchange.  The  President 
cannot  e.'-cape  being  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  Ht  acis  as  the  Piesident 
in  regard  to  matters  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  should  say.  "As  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
port the  exchange."  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility, and  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
President,  and  not  a  private  committee, 
fiiuides  the  foreign  iwlicy  of  the  United 
states. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  for  the  humani- 
tarian considerations  which  led  them  to 
undertake  the  project,  but  the  transac- 
tion is  e.s.sentially  one  within  the  scope 
of  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Let  me  respond  for 
a  moment  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  then  I  shall  yield 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  earlier  statement,  which  was  an 
excellent  one.  logical  and  precise.  The 
Senator  has  undei scored,  very  propeily. 
our  responsibility  m  this  matter. 

On  the  date  of  May  24  I  made  some 
comments  in  the  Senate  concerning  this 
very  matter.  I  read  to  my  colleagues  the 
following: 

Let  me  say  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  feels 
a  moral  obligation  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
Government  did  train  those  people.  We 
know  it.  The  .^merican  penple  will  be  re- 
spected all  the  more  in  the  world  if  we  act 
responsibly,  out  of  a  sense  of  humanity,  in 
this  unhappy  matter.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  during  the  past  week  we  have 
seen  pictures  on  the  front  pages  of  Aiiierican 
newspapers  of  another  freedom  figliter.  a 
yoiuig  man  with  a  battered  arid  bloody  f.ice. 
the  victim  of  brutality,  vulgarity,  violence. 
and  disorder.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  news 
story  to  go  out  throughout  the  world  th;it 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  was  sufBciently 
concerned  with  human  life  to  put  forth 
private  contributions  and  private  efforts, 
with  the  endorsement  and  moral  support  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
attempt  to  save  these  men  in  Cuba  I  do 
not  want  on  my  hands  the  fact  that  I  fntled 
to  do  what  I  could  have  done  when  the  op- 
portunity was  given. 

I  wish  to  under.score  this  more  pre- 
cisely We  do  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility. I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct 
in  stating  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  speak  as  a  public 
citizen  and  not  as  a  private  citizen  at  all 
times  The  reference  to  his  private  ca- 
pacity was  not  made  by  the  Pres;dent, 
but  by  one  of  the  press  secretaries  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Hatcher  who  is 
quoted  as  follows  in  the  UP!  dl^patch 
on  the  ticker: 

Hatcher  said  Kennedy's  connection  with 
the  arrangement  was  as  a  private  citizen. 

The  President  may  make  a  personal 
contribution  from  his  personal  bank  ac- 
count to  a  committee,  but  I  would  be 
the  last  to  say  a  man  who  is  President 
can  be  a  private  citizen. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution  to  the  discussion  and.  more 
importantly,  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
spoken  up.  Few  men  in  America  are 
held  in  greater  respect  and  esteem  than 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  one 
who  holds  him  in  the  highest  of  esteem, 
and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  the  Castro-tractor  deal  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis  later  today. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  Senator  s 
statement  that  he  would  like  to  use  this 
incident  as  a  precedent  to  start  a  world- 
wide program.  If  we  are  going  to  pay 
$30,000  in  first -class  equipment  for  every 
prisoner  released,  does  the  Senator  have 
some  estimate  as  to  how  many  prisoners 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists 
are  holding'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood my  remarks.  I  said  that  the 
private  efforts  of  this  committee  should 
serve  as  a  springboard  to  take  up,  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  pro- 
posal, first  of  all.  to  condemn  Castro  and 
his  executions,  his  mass  arrests,  and  im- 
prisonment of  fellow  Cubans. 

Second.  I  said  we  should  call  upon  the 
Cuban  regime,  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  to  release  these  po- 
litical prisoners. 

No.  I  am  not  at  all  proposing  what  the 
Senator  suggests.  Of  course  we  would 
not  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

I  think,  with  respect  to  these  1,200 
men.  there  is  a  difference.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated  it. 
We  have  a  moral  responsibility  because 
of  our  activities,  both  those  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  those  of  the 
present  administration,  with  regard  to 
the  liberation  forces — I  refuse  to  call  it 
an  invasion  force.  These  people  were 
merely  returning  to  their  homeland, 
seeking  freedom. 

To  contemplate  a  mass  exchange  of 
goods  for  people  throughout  the  world 
would  on  Its  face  be  inoperative. 

I  think  the  representative  press,  the 
legislators,  the  public  ofiBcials.  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
country  after  country  in  Latin  America, 
have  resp>onded  overwhelmingly  to  this 
incident.  I  have  available  a  copy  of  a 
USL\  survey  of  some  of  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  reports  from  Latin 
America,  including  statements  of  gov- 
ernment leaders.  There  is  an  over- 
whelming condemnation  of  Castro.  I 
say  that  this  is  the  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  work  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
call  upon  the  Cuban  regime  to  release 
the  prisoners,  to  condemn  it  for  its  mass 
executions  and  for  the  wholesale  im- 
prisonment of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Cubans. 

One  can  say.  "What  good  will  that 
do?"  At  least  it  will  put  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  decency,  and  it  will  give  us 
a  common  ground  upon  which  wo  can 
work  together.    We  have  had  some  diflB- 


culties  in  recent  months,  a^  we  know, 
in  finding  areas  of  common  agreement 
with  our   Latin  American   neighbors 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Can  I  be 
assured  that  the  Senator  will  not  .sup- 
port a  Federal  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase the  release  of  prisoners  in  Cuba, 
m  Russia,  in  China,  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
proposing  no  Federal  appropriation  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
have  preferred  that  this  be  handled  very 
privately,  even  to  the  pwint  of  seeing  if 
we  could  do  it  without  any  special  con- 
-sideration  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment It  may  be  necessaiT  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  a  tax-exempt  status,  so 
that  contributions  can  be  tax  deductible, 
but  I  hope  that  in  the  beginning  we 
will  try  to  see  if  we  can  undertake  the 
proposed  transfer  without  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  American  people  asain 
open  up  their  hearts,  as  they  do  so  fre- 
quently and  generously. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  people  of  America  observe  Memorial 
Day.  the  day  on  which  we  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
defence  of  our  country,  of  all  that  it  has 
stood  for.  of  all  that  it  holds  out  for  fu- 
ture generations.  This  is  therefore  a 
time  for  solemn,  prayerful  reappraisal 
of  our  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of 
our  national  policy. 

As  we  pause  tomorrow  at  the  graves 
of  these  who  have  fallen  In  the  fight  for 
freedom,  let  us  a^k  ourselves:  How  are 
we  measuring  up  to  the  demands  of  pa- 
triotism'' 

What  are  we  giving  to  the  cause  of 
freedom" 

What  are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  In 
order  that  our  liberty  shall  not  be  made 
forfeit? 

What  will  be  our  response  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  call  for  an  increased  na- 
tional effort  and  an  Increased  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  of  us? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  let 
us  look  at  what  is  happening  today  in  the 
world 

If  students  of  history  were  wise 
enough  and  learned  enough,  they  could 
sinele  out  a  particular  unsolved  crisis 
which  sealed  the  doom  of  every  great 
society  and  civilization  of  the  past,  a 
crisis  of  arms,  or  of  internal  politics,  or 
of  commerce,  or  of  will,  a  point  from 
which  there  was  no  return. 

Contemporary  events  are  of  course 
more  difficult  to  fathom  and  analyze 
than  historical  ones.  Yet.  I  believe  that 
the  dra.-na  which  may  toll  the  death 
knell  for  the  United  States  and  for  West- 
ern civilization  is  now  being  played  out 
in  south-^'ast  Asia. 

The  scene  on  which  this  crisis  Is  un- 
folding is  the  remote  and  primitive  king- 
dom of  Laos.  The  armies  Involved  on 
each  sido  are  small.  The  casualties  can 
be  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 

But  the  significance  of  this  struggle 
Is  universal  and  the  stakes  riding  upon 
it  are  tmlimited. 


The  crisis  we  now  face  In  southeast 
A.sia  has  four  major  elements:  the  cir- 
cumstance of  geograpliy,  which  forces  us 
to  compete  In  this  area  at  an  extreme 
and  critical  disadvantage;  tlie  tactic  of 
guerrilla  uarfarr.  which  ciiables  a  single, 
illiterate,  half-savage  guenilla  soldier  to 
be  more  effective  Uian  an  aircraft  car- 
rier; the  tragedy  of  our  declining  pres- 
tige, by  which  I  mean  the  confidence  In 
and  respect  for  American  leadership 
which  alone  can  hold  together  and  make 
effective  the  coalition  of  free  world 
powers  in  Asia;  and  finally,  the  enigma 
of  our  national  resolve,  the  fundamental 
question — do  we  in  America  have  the  will 
to  defend  freedom? 

For  several  years  I  have  been  speaking 
and  writing  about  the  problem  of  com- 
munism in  Asia  Recently  I  completed 
a  tour  of  the  principal  danger  spots  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

My  words  today  arc  based  uixjn  one 
man's  attempt  to  study  tins  problem 
from  afar  and  from  close  at  hand  and  I 
hope  that  my  observations  can  contnb- 
ute  something  to  public  understanding,' 
o#  thLs  question. 

THI  CRISIS   or  CEOCRAPHT 

Geography  is  against  us  in  critical 
areas  of  southeast  Asia.  Our  principal 
instruments  of  national  power  cannot  be 
effectively  used  in  key  places.  Our  naval 
and  air  strength  which  has  .succes.sfuUy 
shielded  Taiwan  and  the  ofTshore  Is- 
lands, though  they  are  In  the  shadow 
of  the  vast  Chinese  Communist  main- 
land, is  ineffective  in  the  kind  of  Jimgle 
warfare  taking  place  in  Laos  or  South 
■Vietnam. 

There  are  few  roads  suitable  for 
mechanized  armies  Mo.st  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Western  industrial  society  with 
which  we  are  familiar  and  In  which  we 
can  operate  with  confidence  and  .skill  are 
absent  here  To  succeed  we  must  not 
only  alttr  the  physical  a.spect  of  our 
forces,  but  also  we  must  alter  our  mental 
attitudes  as  well. 

The  tide  of  communism  Is  creeping 
inexorably  acro.ss  .southeast  Asia.  Laos 
has  almo.st  been  swallowed  up  If  Laos 
goes,  neichboring  Cambodia  will  almost 
automatically  follow  and  South  Vietnam 
may  be  doomed.  Thailand,  w:th  its  1.000 
miles  of  frontier  adJoimnE  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  will  then  be  immediately  Im- 
periled. If  Thailand  goes  dov^m.  noth- 
ing can  save  Malaya  and  Singapore 
When  Malaya  has  been  subjugated.  In- 
donesia, with  the  largest  Communist 
movement  In  the  free  world,  will  be  a 
pushover. 

With  communism  thus  solidly  en- 
trenched in  the  Pacific  all  the  way  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  Indonesia,  the  de- 
fence of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  even 
with  Anglo-American  naval  assistance, 
would  become  hazardous  and  difficult. 

Inevitably  the  Philippines.  South 
Korea,  and  Japan  and  Formosa  will  thus 
be  lost  and  the  whole  Pacific  will  indeed 
become  a  Red  ocean. 

TTIK    CRISIS    or    TACTICS 

To  those  nations  of  Asia  which  yet  re- 
main Independent,  commimism  is  no  ab- 
stract or  distant  menace.  It  Is  a  grim 
and  ever  present  danger,  a  daily  com- 
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panion,  a  nightly  visitor.  Its  instru- 
ments are  terror  and  violence  and 
murder 

Communist  guerrilla  bands  range  over 
the  countn-'side,  blowing  up  bridges,  at- 
tacking army  posts,  assassinating  anti- 
Communist  mayors  and  rural  officials,  as 
well  as  soldiers,  police,  and  c>ea.sants. 

In  Manila.  I  learned  that  despite  the 
succes.ses  scored  against  the  Communist 
Huk  nio\enicnt  in  a  ma.ssivc  effort  last- 
ing more  than  a  decade.  Huk  guerrilla 
bands  are  still  active  in  several  Prov- 
inces, and  travel  in  the.se  Provinces  is 
severely  restricted 

In  Vietnam,  I  was  told  that  almost 
1  000  iJeople  are  killed  every  month  by 
terrorists  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  travel 
the  roads  beyond  25  miles  from  Saigon 

In  Vientiane,  the  capital  of  Laos,  I 
could  observe  myself  that  the  main  Com- 
munist forces  were  only  25  miles  from 
the  city,  and  that  guerrilla  bands  fre- 
quently penetrated  to  the  very  suburbs. 

On  Sunday.  May  7,  I  met  with  Vice 
Premier  General  Phoumi  in  Vientiane.  A 
few  days  later,  his  chief  aid  was  shot 
do»Ti  In  the  streets  of  that  city. 

Through  the  persistent  and  merciless 
u.se  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the  Communists 
have  scored  their  greatest  victories  In 
Asia. 

The  Chinese  Communist  government 
Itself  had  its  origin  as  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment. So  did  the  present  regime  in 
North  Vietnam 

Communist  guerrillas  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  sizing  power  m  Malaya  and 
today  Lao  Commumsts  have  power  in 
their  reach  Tt  e  South  Vietname.se  Gov- 
ernment finds  i -self  gravely  imperiled  by 
guerrilla  activties.  Communist  guer- 
rillas are  also  t.ctive  in  South  Korea,  in 
the  Philippmes  in  Burma  and.  to  some 
degree,  in  Cam:xxlia  and  Thailand. 

They  have  stored  incredible  victories 
and  they  are,  with  few  men  and  at  an  in- 
credibly small  CDst  to  themselves,  gradu- 
ally destroying  the  remaining  free  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

They  can  do  this  because  in  the  terrain 
and  circumsta  ices  of  southeast  Asia 
guerrilla  forces  possess  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  ret-'ular  armies. 

Regular  amiies  must  guard  every 
bridge,  every  railroad,  every  power  sta- 
tion, every  reseiToir,  every  major  factory, 
every  governrr.ent  installation.  They 
must  protect  the  villagers  and  towns- 
people against  terrorists.  They  must  be 
on  constant  guard  against  ambushes, 
against  snipers  hiding  along  main  roads 
and  country  paths.  They  are  spread  out 
and  spread  thin. 

In  Malava.  1'  took  a  hardened  British 
Commonwealtl  army  of  300.000  men.  6 
years  to  suppress  a  puerrilla  insurrection 
that  never  numbered  more  than  12.000 
armed  men. 

In  the  Philippines,  suppression  of  the 
Huks  required  a  similar  effort. 

In  South  Vie'  nam,  a  well-trained  army 
of  some  120,000  men  today  finds  itself 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  trying 
to  cope  with  a  guemdla  movement 
reputed  to  nvmiber  no  more  than  10.000. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  tactics.  If  ht  free  world  can  defeat 
guerrilla  warfare  only  at  odds  of  ten  or 
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twenty  or  thirty  to  one,  if  the  Commu- 
nists step  up  their  guerrilla  warfare  in 
every  country  where  they  are  now  oper- 
ating, if  they  always  attack  while  we 
always  defend,  can  anyone  fail  to  see  the 
ultimate  outcome? 

THE    CRISIS    OF    CONFIDENCE 

Southeast  Asia  contains  several  inde- 
pendent nations  which  though  individu- 
ally unable  to  stand  up  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  combined  together  and  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  leadership  and 
backing  of  the  Unit^ed  Slates,  are  able  to 
preserve  their  freedom.  The  keystone  of 
the  free  alliance  In  Asia  is,  of  course, 
confidence  in  the  United  States;  confi- 
dence In  Its  power.  In  Its  judgment,  .n 
Its  detenninatlon  to  prevent  Communist 
domination  of  southeast  Asia. 

But  when  we  break  our  commitments, 
when  we  reverse  ourselves,  when  we  act 
with  weakness  Instead  of  strength,  when 
we  furnish  vacillation  instead  of  leader- 
ship, we  contaminate  and  corrode  the 
alliance  ai:id  lead  Inevitably  tc  its  col- 
lapse. 

Every  man  with  leadership  potential 
In  southeast  Asia  today  must  think  long 
and  hard  before  he  throws  in  his  lot 
with  the  free  world. 

He  must  ask  himself.  'What  will  hap- 
pen t-o  me.  if  I  take  up  the  caus<?  of  free- 
dom, if  I  fight  for  it  in  goverr,ment.  In 
Uie  classroom,  In  the  barracks,  m  jour- 
nalism? What  will  happen  to  me  if  the 
cause  of  freedom  turns  out  to  be  hope- 
less? 

Even  today  those  who  fight  the  Com- 
munists In  Asia  live  in  constant  fear  of 
assassination. 

And  should  communism  trlomph  in 
Laos,  in  south  Vietnam,  in  Th£>lland,  In 
Taiwan,  or  Malaya,  or  the  Philippines, 
the  fate  of  those  who  led  the  opposition 
will  be  swift  and  violent  death  or  a  slow 
and  tortuous  living  death. 

Every  failure  of  leadership  by  the 
United  States,  every  vacillation,  every 
backdown  costs  us  a  host  of  good  men 
who  will  fight  for  freedom  if  they  think 
freedom  has  a  fighting  chance. 

There  Is  today  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  United  States  throughout  southeast 
Asia. 

While  I  was  In  Qucmoy,  the  command- 
ing general  there  showed  me  scime  prop- 
aganda leaflets  which  the  Communi.sts 
had  dropped  on  the  Island  the  night  be- 
fore I  arrived.  The  leaflets  told  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  soldiers  that  they 
were  serving  a  lost  cau.se,  and  that 
America  would  abandon  them  just  as  it 
had  abandoned  the  Cuban  invaders  on 
the  beach. 

In  the  Philippmes.  Foreign  Minister 
Serrano  described  to  me  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  He  said  that  the  Philip- 
pine people  were  prepared  to  fight  and 
die  at  our  side,  if  necessary,  but  that 
Asia  cannot  be  defended  unless  the  lead- 
ership comes  from  America. 

He  warned  that  our  handling  of  the 
Laos  question  had  alieady  resulted  in  a 
dangerous  erosion  of  American  prestige, 
and  that  if  the  confidence  of  free  Asia  In 
the  United  States  Is  ever  finally  shat- 
tered. It  may  prove  Impossible  to  or- 
ganize the  defense  of  Asia. 


And  so  it  went  through  Interview  after 
interview  in  country  after  country. 

The  ch.ef  propaganda  line  of  the  Com- 
munists is  that  America  is  "a  paper 
tiger";  that  America  does  not  stand  by 
Its  friends:  that  America  cannot  and 
will  not  fulfill  its  commitments.  Our 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  Communist 
conquest  of  Laos  makes  tills  propaganda 
line  look  rather  convincing. 

We  have,  through  SEATO.  committed 
ourselves  to  the  defense  of  Laos  against 
external  aggression  But  when  the  chips 
were  down.  SEATO  backed  down,  even 
ihout-'h  all  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  mem- 
ber nations  of  SEATO  urged  collective 
action. 

We  have  made  military  gestures,  but 
gestures  that  are  not  followed  by  action 
are  best  not  made. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  that  we 
will  not  permit  Laos  to  be  sin-allowed  up 
pie^meal, 

BiJt  we  have  In  fact  permitted  the 
Communists  to  take  over  area  after  area 
In  Laos. 

The  loss  of  faith  in  the  United  States 
which  is  seeping  through  southeast  Asia 
today,  was  brought  home  unforgettably 
to  me  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
Manila  when  I  addressed  the  Asian  Peo- 
ple's Ant i -Communist  League.  Here  was 
a  vast  assembly  of  almost  3,000  delegates 
and  scholars  from  all  the  free  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  people  who  are  on  our 
side  and  who  are  actively  anti-Commu- 
nist. 'SMien  I  told  them  that  America 
had  learned  from  Its  mistakes,  that  we 
were  now  awake,  that  the  period  of 
blunder  and  slumber,  of  retreats  and 
defeats,  was  now  at  an  end,  a  wave  of 
spontaneous  laughter  swept  the  hall, 
laughter  at  the  proposition  that  America 
had  awakened  to  the  realities  of  the 
Communist  danger. 

I  put  down  my  manuscript  at  that 
point,  Mr.  President,  and  I  said:  "Let 
me  tell  you  that  that  Is  the  truth;  we 
Intend  to  move  ahead." 

The  fact  that  an  audience  In  Manila 
only  2  or  3  weeks  ago  laughed  when  a 
U.S.  Senator  said  that  the  period  of 
slumber  and  retreat  and  defeat  was  at 
an  end  Is  significant.  I  believe  they  were 
embarrassed  because  they  had  embar- 
rassed me.  and  they  became  silent  quick- 
ly. It  was  terrible  evidence  to  me  of 
what  is  happening  to  our  reputation  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  cabled  this 
information  to  the  President,  since  I 
thought  he  should  know  about  it.  I  saw 
that  the  information  reached  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Vice  President,  who  was  in 
southeast  Asia  and  who  has  made  there 
a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  the  cause  of  the  United  States 

We  are  now  going  through  a  period 
in  which  free  men  of  stout  heart  are 
losing  hope.  Their  confidence  in  us  is 
breached  but  not  broken:  It  is  not  yet 
too  late.  If  we  act  now.  boldly  and  reso- 
lutely, all  may  yet  be  well. 

But  this  Is  our  last  chance. 

THE    CRISIS    OF    NATIONAL    RESOLVE 

More  Important  than  the  fact  that 
others  are  losing  confidence  in  us  is  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  be  losing  confidence 
In  otu-selves.    It  Is  bad  enough  that  we 
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seem  to  others  to  be  weak,  incompetent, 
and  irresolute.  But  it  is  many  times 
worse  to  be  all  these  things. 

If  we  throw  in  the  towel  in  Laos,  fol- 
lowing our  failures  in  China,  in  Korea, 
and  in  North  Vietnam,  we  must  frankly 
ask  ourselves  if  the  American  people 
and  their  leaders  have  in  the  past  decade 
lost  something  irreplaceable:  their  his- 
toric vigor  and  courage,  their  national 
pride,  their  will  to  win. 

If  we  surrender  Laos  as  we  appear  to 
be  doing,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
habituated  to  defeat,  dishonor,  and  piece- 
meal surrender. 

When  ix)litician.s  cease  to  fear  the 
wrath  of  a  people  that  will  not  abide  in- 
ternational defeat  and  dishonor,  and 
begin  to  court  a  public  opinion  that 
shrinks  from  keeping  dangerous  com- 
mitments and  running  necessary  risks 
our  fortunes  are  indeed  falling  and  our 
ship  is  sinking 

If  the  United  States,  with  its  unrivaled 
might,  with  its  unparalleled  wealth,  with 
its  dominion  over  sea  and  air,  with  its 
heritage  as  the  champion  of  freedom — if 
this  United  States  and  its  free  world 
allies  have  so  diminished  in  spirit  that 
they  can  be  laid  in  the  dust  by  a  few 
thousand  primitive  guerrillas,  then  we 
are  far  down  the  road  from  which  there 
is  no  return. 

In  right  and  in  migiit.  we  are  able  to 
work  our  will  on  this  question.  South- 
east Asia  cannot  be  lost  unless  we  will 
it  to  be  lost;  it  cannot  be  saved  unless 
we  will  it  to  be  saved 

This  problem,  seemingly  so  remote  and 
distant,  will  in  fact  be  resolved  here  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  administration  and  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

One  more  licking  by  the  despised  forces 
of  communism  in  Asia  will  cause  us  not 
only  to  lose  the  trust  of  the  world :  it 
may  cause  us  to  lose  all  faith  in  our- 
selves. 

The  focal  point  of  the  struggle  for 
southeast  Asia  is  in  Laos.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  construct  and  can-y  out 
our  policies.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
stop  the  disintegration  of  the  free  world 
position. 

HISTORY    OF    LAOS 

America  has  never  desired  anything 
but  a  free,  neutral  Laos  We  have 
sought  no  military  commitments.  But 
we  have  tried  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  taking  over,  either  openly  or 
by  indirection  because  a  Communist 
Laos  would  automatically  cease  to  be  a 
free,  neutral  Laos 

The  present  struggle  there  is  not  the 
consequence  of  a  refle.x  defensive  re- 
action by  the  Communists  to  American 
provocation.  On  the  contrary.  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Laos  today  represents 
the  fruition  of  carefully  laid  plans  by 
the  Pathet  Lao,  its  immediate  masters 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  its  ultimate  mas- 
ters in  Moscow. 

The  Pathet  Lao  ha.s  from  the  begin- 
ning sought  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munist and  not  a  neutralist  government. 
Like  the  Chinese  Communists  it  has  pur- 
sued its  goal  with  persistence,  with  in- 
credible flexibility  and  subtlety,  with 
utter  ruthle.ssness  and  total  dedication. 
The  Communists  have  suffered  reverses. 


but  they  have  always  regrouped  and 
counterattacked  when  the  time  was 
propitious  They  have  never  admitted 
defeat. 

In  August  1953,  regular  Communist 
Viet  Minh  battalions  invaded  Laos,  cap- 
tured the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
country,  and  established  the  quisling 
Pathet  Lac  in  the  town  of  Sam  Neua 

In  December  1953,  only  a  few  months 
later,  aftei  the  rainy  season,  the  Com- 
munists renewed  their  military  attack 
and  succeeded  m  cutting  Laos  m  half 
by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  Mekona  Rivor 
They  were  driven  back  by  the  French. 

When  the  Geneva  Conference  con- 
vened in  1954,  the  Communists  had  con- 
trol of  Sam  Neua  and  Phong  Saly,  two 
small  areas  in  northeastern  Laos,  but 
elsewhere  m  the  country,  they  had  no 
real  power. 

As  bad  as  the  Geneva  agreement  was. 
on  the  qU'^stion  of  Laos  there  was  no 
ma.ior  conce.ssion  and  no  equivocation. 
The  agreement  called  for  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  tiie  central  govern- 
ment throughout  the  territory  of  Laos, 
and  it  called  for  the  di-ssolution  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  forces  and  their  integration 
into  the  anned  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Communists  have  violated  this 
agreement  wholesale  That  is  why  they 
now  stand  where  they  are. 

First  of  all.  the  Pathet  Lao  continued 
to  launch  attacks  on  Government  units 
In  Sam  Neua  Province  It  refused  to 
turn  over  Sam  Neua  and  Phong  Saly  to 
the  administration  of  the  royal  Govern- 
ment unle.ss  its  representatives  were  first 
included  m  a  coalition  government  And 
when  the  royal  Government  agreed  to 
this  position,  the  Pathet  Lao  further 
demanded  that  half  of  the  administra- 
tive positions  in  Sam  Neua  and  Phong 
Saly  be  given  to  their  appointees. 

It  was  m  these  terms  that  civil  in- 
tegration finally  took  place  in  Laos  in 
November  1957. 

From  th.e  end  of  1958  the  Lao  Gov- 
ernment v,-a.s  subject  to  mounting  Com- 
munist pressure.  In  December  of  that 
year  a  wa  •  of  nerves  developed  along  the 
frontier  with  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese forces  occupying  Lao  villages 
north  of  the  17th  parallel 

In  the  summer  of  1959.  the  Viet  Minh 
or  Communist  forces  stepped  up  their 
attacks  ajainst  Lao  garrisons,  and  the 
Governm-mt  of  Laos  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  for  action.  Nothing  was 
done 

The  partem  was  unmLstakable  in  1959; 
and  it  is  this  same  unmistakable,  un- 
deviating  pattern  that  is  at  work  today 
in  Laos  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  tempo  of  activity  and  the  scale  of 
action  hf  ve  been  stepped  up 

Why  have  they  been  stepped  up''  I 
asked  that  question  of  President  Diem. 
when  I  w.is  in  his  office  in  Saigon  2  weeks 
ago. 

President  Diem  told  me  that  in  1958 
the  Nortn  Vietnam  Communist  regime 
realized  that  it  could  no  longer  hope  for 
economic  and  political  collapse  in  South 
Vietnam  and  that  acts  of  individual  ter- 
rorism V  ere  only  serving  to  turn  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  even  more 
strongly   against   the    Communists      In 


addition,  the  growing  prosperity  of 
South  Vietnam  provided  a  dangerous 
contrast  with  the  increasing  poverty  of 
North  Vietnam  under  communl.^m. 

The  Viet  Mmli  decided  that  their  free 
neighbor  had  to  be  liquidated  The  con- 
sequence of  this  decision  was  that  over 
the  course  of  1959  and  1960  there  was  a 
continuous  buildup  in  Commurust  guer- 
rilla strength  and  activity  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Diem  viewed  the  conquest 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  steppinK  stones 
to  the  conquest  of  Vietnam  Once  they 
have  complete  political  control  over  the 
frontier  areas  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the 
Viet  Minh  would  be  able  to  step  up  its 
guerrilla  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  on 
a  scale  which  would  tax  Vietnamese  de- 
fense capabilities  to  the  breaking  point 

All  of  this  has  been  foreseeable  for  a 
long  time. 

It  Is  small  comfort  to  me  now  but  the 
Record  will  show  that  in  a  Senate  speech 
on  September  5.  1959.  I  urt;ed  immediate 
action  to  cope  with  Commutu.st  aggres- 
sion in  Laos. 

I  asked  for  a  speedup  in  deliveries  of 
aims  and  equipment  to  the  Lao  Army 
I  said  that  we  could  not  yield  another 
foot  of  territory  to  communism  any- 
where in  the  world;  that  wr  must  not 
wait  on  the  Communist  initiative  month 
after  month;  that  we  take  whatever 
measures  might  be  necessary,  not  ex- 
cluding armed  intervention:  and  that  we 
make  an  official  irrevocable  national 
pledge  to  defend  Laos,  whatever  tlie  cost 

Sixteen  months  later,  when  Soviet 
aircraft  began  airlifting  supplies — 
brazenly — to  the  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  had  still 
made  no  irrevocable  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Vietnam  and  we  had  no  policy 
ready  to  cope  with  the  crisis 

.\nd  so  once  again  the  familiar  pattern 
has  been  retraced  We  have  made  brave 
noises,  and  temporized,  and  hoped  for 
the  best,  and  approved  British  overtures 
to  Moscow,  and  made  more  brave  noises, 
and  temporized  again  The  result  wsis 
bound  to  be  disaster 

Today.  60  percent  of  Laos  is  controlled 
by  Communist  forces.  The  remainder 
of  the  countiT  is  dangerously  infiltrated 
by  Red  guerrillas. 

The  people  in  the  free  areas  of  Laos 
are  primitive,  poor,  ignorant  of  commu- 
nism and  unfamiliar  with  free,  parlia- 
mentary traditions. 

Their  government  is  disorganized  and 
ineffective,  as  would  be  most  govern- 
ments whose  lands  and  people  were  torn 
apart  by  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  Lao  are  Just  beginning  to 
realize  what  Red  domination  would 
mean  Where  they  have  been  given  ef- 
fective leadership  they  have  proved 
themselves  willing  to  fight  for  their 
defense. 

This  IS  an  important  point  I  a.sked 
military  advisers  ever>'where  about  this. 
I  was  told  that  the  Lao  are  willing 
to  fight  if  they  can  get  some  equipment 
and  some  training  I  heard  it  said  on 
all  sides;  I  did  not  hear  anything  to  the 
contrar>^  But  they  must  have  training 
and  the  guns  and  materiel  with  which 
to  fight.  Where  they  have  been  given 
effective  training,  they  have  proved  that 
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they  can  fight  well  agaiiist  their  Com- 
munist opponents. 

The  free  Liio  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Communist  Lao  forces, 
but  they  cannot  ?tand  up  to  outside  Com- 
munist intervention  from  North  Vietnam 
and  from  Rassia. 

Thus,  the  fate  of  this  httle  country-  is 
in  our  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  our 
SEATO  allies  Laos  can  be  saved  for 
freedom  by  a  rtlatively  minor  effort  by 
the  United  Statts  and  our  SEATO  part- 
ners. If  we  have  the  will  to  make  that 
effort. 

What,  then,  should  we  do? 

A  PL.iN  or  ACTION 

Any  new  policy  for  southeast  Asm 
must  begin  at  the  conference  table  In 
Geneva,  for,  sadly,  that  is  where  we  now 
find  ourselves. 

We  must  shun  any  settlement  involv- 
ing a  coalition  government  for  Laos 
which  includes  Communist  repre.senta- 
tlves,  mindful  i.hat  coalition  govern- 
ments were  the  Trojan  horse  device 
which  led  to  the  full  communization  of 
Russia,  Poland,  Ilunparj*.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslo.'akia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
China  Itself. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  United  States, 
In  concert  with  Its  allies,  should  ser%e 
notice  on  the  Communist  negotiators 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  affords  the 
la«:t  opportunity  for  the  stabilization  by 
peaceful  means  of  the  conflict  in  Laos 
and  In  Asia;  th;it  we  insist  on  a  com- 
pletely indepenc'ent  and  neutral  Laos 
which  cannot  be  used  as  a  base  for  the 
subversion  of  southeast  Asia  and  will 
accept  nothing  less;  that  if  the  Com- 
munists do  not  agree  to  honor  the  terms 
of  the  1954  Geneva  agreement  establish- 
ing a  neutral  Laos  we  will  close  the  Con- 
ference permanently;  and  that  once  de- 
nied an  lndepenc!ent  Laos  via  the  confer- 
ence table  we  \.ill  make  an  Inviolable 
commitment  of  our  prestige  and  our 
resources  to  achieve  an  independent 
Laos  by  force  of  arms. 

Second,  SEATO  mast  be  reorganized 
I  recommend  thU  SEATO  invite  the  Re- 
public of  China  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  th.e  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  to 
add  to  the  rank?  of  SEATO  their  counsel, 
their  considerable  might,  and  their  anti- 
Communist  zeal.  The  ground  forces  of 
these  three  nf  tions  total  more  than 
1,200.000  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
troops,  ready  aiid  eager  to  oppose  the 
Communists  in  Asia, 

Third,  a  newly  constituted  SEATO 
should  issue  a  proclamation  of  principles 
intended  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia. 

SEATO,  led  by  the  United  States, 
should  declare  that  its  purr>ose  is  not 
the  mere  defense  of  free  soil  against 
communism,  but  that  we  stand  for  the 
extension  of  freedom,  just  as  the  Com- 
munists stand  lor  the  extension  of  com- 
munism; that  all  existing  Communist  re- 
gimes are  temporary  tyrannies  which  are 
at  war  with  th(ir  own  people,  and  which 
do  not  represent  or  speak  for  their 
people:  that  we  pledge  ourselves  fully 
to  the  defense  cf  Quemoy  and  Mat.'^u  and 
of  all  free  lands  in  Asia;  and  that  we 
are  now  ready  to  help  those  forces  with- 
in Communi.st  countries  which  seek  to 
drive  out  their  Communist  enslavers. 


Fourth,  we  must  imniedialely  and 
sharply  accelerate  our  programs  of  ti  ain- 
ing  and  military  assistance  to  the  Lao, 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  our  other 
fighting  allies  in  Asia. 

Economic  assistance  that  is  now 
planned  for  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and 
other  Communist  nations,  and  pro-Com- 
munist neutralist  nations,  should  be  di- 
verted to  tlie  SEATO  nations  which  need 
help  and  will  use  it  to  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Fifth.  t!ie  first  fruit  of  a  revitalized 
policy  and  a  reorganized  SEATO  sliould 
be  the  intervention  in  force  in  the  Lao 
conflict  by  the  SEATO  powers,  if 
Geneva  fails.  It  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  by  military  men  on  the  scene 
that  three  divisions  of  Asian  troops,  given 
leadership,  air  support  and  logistic  sup- 
port by  the  United  States,  could  initially 
retake  from  the  Communists  all  of  the 
prmcipal  posts  in  Laos. 

Sixth,  we  should  make  the  hard  but 
inevitable  decision  to  fight  fire  with  fire 
in  southeast  Asia,  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  hL«;  own  ground  of  Fuerrilla  warfare. 

Communists  are  always  hated  where 
they  ai  e  m  power. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts 
of  our  time.  Communists  are  liated 
deeply  by  those  who  have  hved  under 
them;  and  I  repeat  this  fact,  surely  not 
for  rhetorical  purposes,  but,  rather,  be- 
cause It  IS  a  fundamental  fact  we  are 
overlooking. 

In  China,  in  North  Korea,  and  in 
North  Vietnam.  In  Tibet  and  in  Laos, 
thousands  of  native  an  ti -Communist 
guerrillas  have  spontaneously  mounted 
operations  against  seemingly  hopeless 
odds  without  help  from  the  outside. 

This  too  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  life. 
Right  now  there  are  simple,  pocr  primi- 
tive people  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
who  are  fighting  courageously  against 
Communist  tjTanny. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  Vientiane,  I  was 
told  that  more  than  6.000  Me<3  tribes- 
men had  taken  tlie  field  against  the 
Lao  Communists  and  that  many 
thousands  more,  both  Moo  ard  Black 
Thais,  were  ready  to  fight  if  they  were 
given  arms. 

The  best  way  for  us  to  stop  Com- 
munist guerrilla  action  in  Laos  and  in 
South  Vietnam  is  to  send  guerrillas  in 
force  into  North  Vietnam,  to  equip  and 
supply  those  patriots  already  in  the 
field:  to  make  every  Communist  ofTicial 
fear  the  just  retribution  of  an  outraged 
humanity;  to  make  every  Communist 
arsenal,  government  building,  communi- 
cations center,  and  transportation  fa- 
cility a  target  for  sabotage;  to  provide 
a  rallying  point  for  the  great  masses  of 
oppressed  people  who  hate  communism 
because  they  have  known  it. 

Only  when  we  give  the  Communists 
more  trouble  than  they  can  liandle  at 
home  will  they  cease  their  aggression 
against  the  outposts  of  freedom. 

Seventh,  we  must  state  irrc%'ocably, 
and  mean  it,  that  if  the  Communists 
respond  to  new  SEATO  divisions  In  Laos 
by  sending  in  more  divisions  of  their 
own,  if  they  respond  to  our  new  offensive 
by  a  new  offensive  of  their  own,  we  are 
prepared  to  face  a  showdown  with  the 


Communist  world  over  Laos  just  as  we 
are  prepared  to  face  it  over  Berlin. 

We  must  not  and  cannot  restrict  the 
struggle  for  freedom  to  the  jungle  ter- 
rain of  remote  places  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  We  cannot  defeat  the  Ccan- 
mumsts  by  fighting  on  their  terms,  un- 
der conditions  which  give  them  every  ad- 
vantage and  which  take  from  us  every 
natural  advantage  we  possess. 

If  they  make  a  major  effort  against 
us  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  we  must 
beat  them  by  carrying  the  offensive  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  wherever  else  it 
may  become  necessary. 

Tl.c  armies  of  our  allies  on  Taiwan  and 
m  South  Korea,  our  mighty  fleets  roam- 
ing Asian  waters,  our  vast  air  armada 
sitting  on  ba.ses  and  carriers  throughout 
the  Pacific,  the  combined  might  of  our 
Asian  friends  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  must  not  remain  idle  and  im- 
mobile while  the  battle  for  freedom  is  lost 
m  remote  jungles. 

Finally,  we  must  back  up  our  new- 
commitments  and  our  new  pohcies  by  a 
drastic  increase  in  military  spending  at 
home.  We  must  add  billions  to  raise  new 
pentomic  divisions  of  infantry  and  for 
modernizing  the  equipment  of  our  exist- 
ing divisions ;  for  boLstering  our  under- 
manned naval  task  forces:  for  creating 
limited  war  forces  to  complement  our 
nuclear  striking  power. 

Each  of  us  is  in  some  way  a  product 
and  perhaps  a  victim  of  the  atmosphere 
he  lives  in.  Ours  has  been  an  atmos- 
phere of  timidity  in  recent  years.  As  I 
read  over  these  recommendations.  I  am 
frankly  apprehensive  about  the  public 
reaction  to  them. 

TTie  easy  course  for  an  elcKi'ted  ofiBcial 
to  purs ae  with  respect  to  Laos  is  to  accept 
defeat  there,  masked  and  sugarcoated  by 
an  agreement  to  establish  a  coalition 
government  which  everv'one  knows  will 
soon  become  a  Communist  government. 

When  that  happens,  those  who  nego- 
tiated the  agreement  cap  express  shock 
and  horror  and  promise  tcrdo  bett-er  next 
time.  This  has  been  the  historic  pattern 
in  the  postwar  world.  It  has  been  the 
easy  way  out. 

Those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  soft- 
ness and  compromise  are  always  able  to 
a.'^sume  for  a  time  the  mantle  of  peace 
In  the  long  run.  of  course,  piecemeal  sur- 
render turns  out  to  be  the  sure  harbinger 
of  war  But  In  the  short  run.  those  who 
advocate  it  stand  upon  the  popular  plat- 
form of  "peace  in  our  time,"  and  those 
who  urge  firm  resistance  to  aggression. 
must  constantly  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  that  they  are  men  of  war,  not 
of  peace. 

I  abhor  w  ai  and  .seek  peace  as  ardently 
as  any  man.  No  one  has  more  to  lose 
from  war  than  I  I  have  six  children, 
four  of  them  sons  who  would  be  involved 
in  the  holocaust  of  general  war  should 
that  dread  outcome  be  our  lot. 

When  I  urge  that  wc  resist  enemy 
asgression  now  in  Laos,  in  Berlin,  on 
Quemoy.  or  wherever  it  strikes,  It  is  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  E>olicy.  and  this 
policy  alone,  will  save  freedom  and  avert 
a  general  war  as  well. 

The  course  which  I  have  proposed  will 
be  veiT  difficult  for  the  American  people 
to  accept. 
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But  unless  the  American  people  learn 
the  truth  now,  they  will  not  learn  it  until 
it  is  too  late  to  alter  the  inevitable  course 
of  events. 

Now  we  have  the  chance  to  act  ef- 
fectively, to  stand  firm  on  sure  ground, 
to  rally  around  us  the  united  forces  of 
all  who  support  the  just  cause,  But  if 
we  fail  this  challenge,  if  we  shun  this 
opportunity,  tomorrow  will  see  us  alone, 
not  united;  fighting  from  fear,  not  from 
courage:  acting  from  desperation,  not 
from  confidence;  fighting  for  our  lives 
rather  than  fighting  for  our  freedom 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  should  be  wary  of 
an  arrangement  in  Laos  or  in  any  other 
area  in  which  the  Government  or  the 
executive  commission  or  executive-di- 
rected agency  can  operate  only  with 
unanimity,  particularly  if  one  party  to 
that  organization  is  directed  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator's  question,  and  I  believe  I  do, 
he  is  asking  me  whether  I  feel  that  par- 
ticipation by  the  Communists  in  the 
govercjnent  of  any  country  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  free  government. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  specify,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  will  recall  that  the  Control 
Commission  for  Berhn  could  operate 
only  in  unanimity. 
Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  had  experience  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  am  sui'e  he  will  recall  our 
exF>erience  with  the  Russian  veto  in  the 
Control  Commission. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do  Now  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  also  aware  of  the  use  of 
the  veto  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Secvu-ity 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  GORE.    If  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  willing  to  yield  a  little  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator's  contributions,  because  I 
admire  his  thinking  and  I  consider  him 
an  outstanding  Senator  who  is  vei-y 
keenly  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  So  I  am  pleased  to  hear  his 
comments  on  this  subject — and,  indeed, 
on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  colleague 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  I  was  a  dele- 
gate, representing  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  two  international  conferences  then 
underway  in  Geneva.  One  was  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Council  meet- 
ing. To  that  conference,  some  40  na- 
tions sent  delegates.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr  Keating] 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
U.S.  Senate  at  the  conference.  The 
Russians  sent  there  a  delegation  com- 
ix>sed  of  men  who  had  achieved  promi- 
nent places  in  their  government.  The 
head  of  the  Soviet  delegation  was 
Mr.  Poletsky.  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Su- 


preme Soviet  Another  member  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Russian  supreme 
court. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference. 
Senator  Keating  and  I  heard  Mr.  Polet- 
sky  deliver  an  envenomed  attack  upon 
the  United  Nations.  He  demanded  that 
the  Office  of  Secretary  General  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  the  position  be  replaced 
by  a  tripartite  arrangement,  with  one 
member  to  represent  the  'Western  powers, 
one  to  represent  the  Eastern  powers,  and 
one  to  represent  the  so-called  neutralist 
bloc:  and  he  demanded  that  it  operate 
and  that  the  United  Nations  operate  so 
as  to  give  every  country     equal  rights." 

The  first  time  I  heard  him  u.se  the 
term  equal  rights, "  I  wrote  it  on  my 
paper,  because  it  was  to  be  my  lot  to 
reply,  in  debate  A  little  later  he  used 
the  same  phrase  a  second  time,  and  again 
I  wrote  It  down — with  a  question  mark. 
A  third  time  he  used  the  same  term — 
equal  rights  ' 

So  in  the  course  of  the  debate  I  asked 
him  what  the  Soviet  delegate  intended 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  equal 
rights."  I  stated  that  in  my  country 
and  among  uncounted  millions  of  people 
in  the  world,  the  phra.se  equal  rights" 
had  a  great  appeal,  and  I  wondered 
whether  the  Soviet  delegate  used  it  with 
the  same  meaning  which  it  had  to  me 
and  to  other  members  of  free  societies  I 
asked  whether  by  that  term  he  intended 
to  mean  that  the  United  Nations  should 
operate  m  such  a  way  that  each  member 
of  the  United  Nations  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  develop  a  collective 
will  and  a  major  decision:  and,  if  .so,  how 
more  equal  could  countries  be''  Cuba 
has  one  vote;  the  United  States  has  one 
vote:  Libya,  the  least  populous  member, 
has  one  vote;  India,  the  most  populous 
member,  has  one  vote  So  I  asked 
whether  h-^"  meant,  in  fact,  by  hus  demand 
that  each  country  have  equal  rights," 
that  each  country  should  have  the  right 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  other  ninety - 
nine.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Poletsky  a  note  in 
which  I  asked  him  please  to  reply  di- 
rectly to  me.  in  answering  that  question. 

Here  is  his  reply,  as  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
note,  after  the  delegation  had  conferred: 

The  United  Nations  <>r8;anlzAtion  should 
not  be  used  by  a  certain  group  of  states 
which  dictates  now  in  the  United  Nations 
to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  other 
states. 

So  here  is  an  antithesis  of  the  ma- 
jority will  He  does  not  want  a  group 
of  state.s — and  he  u.sed  the  word  "dic- 
tates"— to  arrive  at  a  collective  will,  to 
bring  about  decisions  m  the  United 
Nations  to  the  detriment  of  the  inter- 
ests of  other  states" 

I  am  sure  that  my  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDD  1 .  knows  that  not  all  the  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations  have  been  in  con- 
currence with  the  iX)sitioii  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  DODD      Indeed  I  do. 

Mr  GORE.  The  United  States  has 
not  always  been  in  the  majority, 

I  raised  this  point  becau.se  through- 
out that  coiiference,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr,  Keating). 
whom   I   am   happy   to   observe   m   the 


Chamber,  will  testify,  every  Iron  Cur- 
tain country  delegate  there — those  from 
Poland,  from  Hungary,  from  Romania — 
parroted  the  phrases  equal  rights"  and 
unanimous  action  "  and  the  world  una- 
nimity." So  that  raised  in  my  mind  a 
suspicion  as  to  why  they  had  chosen  to 
use  those  particular  phrases  and  words, 
.so  current  and  so  meaningful  in  demo- 
cratic societies 

The  next  day  I  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  conference  on  duscontmuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  I  found  the  chief 
Russian  delegate,  Mr,  Tsarapkin,  using 
the  .same  phrase  and  making  the  same 
demand,  although  last  year  the  Soviets, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  had 
agre^ed  to  have  a  director  general,  similar 
to  the  secretary  general  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  be  the  directing  head  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  to 
conduct  the  inspections,  and  to  verify 
Soviet  compliance.  United  States  compli- 
ance, and  British  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  treaty,  if  one 
should  be  agreed  upon  But  the  Soviet 
delegate  retracted  that,  and  he  did  so 
the  very  first  day  the  conference  met 
when  negotiations  were  resumed  in 
March  after  a  recess 

I  shoi'ld  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  test  ban  conference  recon- 
vened on  March  21.  It  reconvened  with 
the  Russian  delegate  in  the  chair,  the 
chief  delegates  from  each  of  the  three 
countries  havmg  taken  the  chair  m  ro- 
tation to  serve  as  chairman,  as  they  still 
do,  Mr  Tsarapkin  opened  the  confer- 
ence He  was  well  aware  that  the 
United  States  had  a  new  President  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  program  had 
been  thoroughly  examined  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  new  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  conference,  Mr. 
Dean,  had  come  to  Geneva  with  explicit 
propo.sals  But  before  permitting  Am- 
bassador Dean  to  say  one  word,  to 
present  the  first  line  of  the  detailed  pro- 
po.sal  of  this  country,  Mr  Tsarapkin  re- 
neged on  that  to  which  he  had  already 
agreed,  and  demanded  that  tiie  inspec- 
tion and  control  system  be  operated  by 
tripartite  arrangements,  which  would 
mean  be  operated  with  unanimity,  with 
equal  rights  to  each  State  being  pre- 
served— meaning  it  could  operate  only 
subject  to  the  right  of  Soviet  veto, 

Mr  DODD  This  is  the  exercise  of  the 
veto, 

Mr  GORE.  I  happen  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  International  Communist  mani- 
festo issued  in  Moscow  last  December, 
which  I  reread;  and  I  found  these  same 
phrases  and  this  technique  of  frustration 
sp>elled  out  in  the  mternational  Com- 
munist manifesto. 

That  is  why  I  rose  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  we  should  not  be  wary  of  an  mspec- 
tion  council,  a  control  council,  a  coali- 
tion government  in  Laos,  which  could 
operate  only  in  unanimity. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  an  excellent 
point  to  make,  because  It  needs  to  be 
clarified, 

Mr  GORE,  May  I  go  one  step  fur- 
ther? Then  I  will  not  interrupt  the 
Senator  further. 

Mr  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE  That  is  why  I  .said  earlier 
today  that  a  basic  issue  for  determina- 
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tion  in  the  Vienna  conference  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev is  whether  the  Soviet  leader  is 
willing  to,  or  Indeed  has  the  power  to, 
enter  into  resi)onsible  participation  in 
international  f  rganizations,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  whether  the  Soviet 
Premier  is  bou  id  to  the  premise  of  the 
Communist  manifesto.  I  have  heard  it 
alleged  that  he  is.  But  whether  he  is 
willing  to,  or  whether  he  is  powerless  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  basic 
question  to  be  determined  in  'Vienna. 
Unless  there  is  an  opp>ortunity  to  enter 
into  international  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration with  the  Soviets,  then  the 
forthcoming  di:;armament  conference  is 
doomed  Indei?d.  all  cooperation  is 
doomed,  becau.se  we  cannot  expect  the 
American  people — in  my  opinion,  they 
would  be  unwiling  to  do  so — to  accept 
membership  in  an  organization  in  which 
the  Soviets  can,  and  we  know,  from  ex- 
perience, they  'vill,  exerci.se  the  veto. 

Mr  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  po  nted  out  an  important 
aspect  of  this  whole  discussion.  In  a 
country  like  Leos,  the  same  principle  is 
applied  The  Soviets  get  in  They  want 
their  way  or  eUe  no  way  at  all  If  not. 
their  way  Is  murder,  violence,  and  terror. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguisht'd  Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr  EX)DD,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  Kreat  friend  the  very  able  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Connecticut 
has  made  one  cf  the  most  pKDwerful  and 
resolute  speeches — if  not  the  most — I 
have  ever  heard  in  the  US,  Senate. 
[Applause  in  the  Ralleriesl 

Mr  DODD      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  speech  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  or  two.  if  I  may. 

Mr   DODD      I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr  KEATING  Before  domg  so.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  what  the  distin- 
quished  Senator  from  Tennessee  said 
about  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
conference  whicii  he  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  as  representatives  of  the 
Senate, 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'or  the  very  forceful  and 
effective  way  in  which  he  answered  the 
Soviet  delegate  at  the  meeting.  Using 
his  sharp,  analytical  mind  with  which  we 
in  the  Senate  ar^  so  well  acquainted,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  demolished  the 
arguments  of  the  Soviet  delegate,  as  any 
fairminded  and  unbiased  person  vould 
agree,  I  heard  that  comment  from  a 
number  of  representatives  of  countries 
we  look  upon  as  neutrals, 

I  came  away  from  the  conference  with 
the  feeling — I  have  never  had  it  so  firmly 
before — that  th?  Soviet  Union  was  out 
to  wreck  the  United  Nations  and  out  to 
wreck  any  othei  international  organiza- 
tion in  which  it  did  not  have  the  power 
of  control  through  veto. 

The  function  of  the  council  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  is  to  set  up  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing One  of  the  subjects  proposed  was 
how  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  improved.  My  own  feel- 
ing   was    that    the    Interparliamentary 


Union  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  because  although  I  be- 
lieve the  United  Nations  can  be  improved, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  up  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  to  tell  the  United  Na- 
tions how  to  reform  itself,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  up  to  the  United  Nations  to 
tell  the  Interparliamentary  Union  how 
to  operate. 

The  spring  meeting  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  with  representa- 
tives of  nine  countries  around  a  table 
The  nine  countries  represented  were  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Lebanon,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Japan,  and 
the  United  Stales 

The  group  involved  was  the  working 
party  charged  with  drafting  a  resolu- 
tion. At  that  conference  it  was  pain- 
fully clear  what  the  Soviet  delegates 
were  up  to.  Their  action  bore  out  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr  Gore  I  said  Everywhere  we 
turned  in  that  conference  the  same 
theme  was  evident.  The  Soviet  group 
was  considerably  better  orgamzed  than 
any  other.  All  members  of  that  delega- 
tion said  the  same  thing.  Some  from 
freer  nations  had  varying  points  of  view 
among  themselves,  the  Soviet  represent- 
atives all  had  a  monolithic  approach  to 
all  problems. 

I  make  my  comment,  first,  to  let  the 
Senate  know  what  a  magnificent  job  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  did  at  that  con- 
ference. Second.  I  comment  in  order  to 
bear  out  his  thesis  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  rule  or 
ruin.  That  point  comes  back  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  said  in  his  powerful  speech. 
The  same  point  applies  to  every  confer- 
ence in  which  we  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Communist  powers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  forceful  manner  in 
which  he  has  presented  the  problem.  It 
is  all  right  to  have  strong  talk.  V^e  must 
have  strong  talk  when  we  are  dealing 
with  people  who  seek  to  rule  the  world. 
But  it  must  be  backed  up  with  resolute 
action.  'We  cannot  first  give  in  here  and 
then  give  in  there.  That  is  the  surest 
way  to  guarantee  that  the  four  sons  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut IMr.  Dodd]  will  one  day  have  to  go 
off  and  fight,  because  if  we  keep  retreat- 
ing there  is  bound  to  come  a  time  when 
we  are  backed  up  to  a  point  where  we 
cannot  back  up  any  longer — unless  we 
hve  lost  all  of  our  intestinal  fortitude,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  reached  that  point, 
nor  do  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  feel  that  way,  I  am  sure. 

That  point  leads  me  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  what  the  military 
situation  is  in  Laos.  I  read  articles  that 
state  that  Laos  is  not  now  defensible.  I 
believe  that  it  was  at  one  time.  I  believe 
that  at  one  time  we  could  have  taken  a 
firm  position  in  Laos  and  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  it.  Surely,  we  must 
take  such  a  position  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  Thailand.  On  that  point,  we 
must  not  hesitate.  Already,  I  under- 
stand, there  is  a  strong  neutralist  tend- 
ency in  Thailand,  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other  free 


nations  are  slipping  away  and  deserting 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  we  allow 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  also  to  go 
down  the  dram — or  even  permit  them  to 
think  we  are  considertog  such  a  possibil- 
ity, It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Since  the  Senator  has  recently  been  in 
the  area.  I  ask  him  whether  we  can  go  a 
step  further.  Does  the  Senator's  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  lead  him  to  feel  that 
Laos  Itself  is  militarily  defensible? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes,  I  do.  provided  we  do 
what  is  necessary.  As  I  pointed  out,  I 
believe  the  organization  of  SEATO  must 
be  improved,  "V^'e  must  be  wiUmg  to  go 
as  far  as  is  necessary.  'We  carmot  go 
into  a  country  weakly  and  say.  "We  will 
do  this  or  do  that."  and  not  be  willing  to 
back  up  what  we  say.  But  I  think  an 
affirmative  SEATO.  with  new  members, 
with  new  resolve,  with  a  determmation 
to  retrieve  the  situation  in  Laos,  can  m- 
tervene  successfully  and  save  that  coun- 
try. 

The  countries  of  the  Far  East  do  not 
want  to  wait  until  they  are  left  alone, 
and  until  the  Red  tide  sweeps  over  them 
one  by  one,  I  think  the  manpower  is 
there,  I  think  the  will  is  there.  I  think 
all  that  the  situation  actually  needs  is 
some  leadership.  And  we  are  the  only 
people  who  can  provide  it.  I  think  when 
we  do  .so,  we  shall  see  a  change  in  the 
situation.  Laos  is  not  lost,  unless  we 
abandon  her. 

Mr  KEATING,  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels  that  if  these  points  were 
presented  squarely  and  forcefully  to  the 
SEATO  organization  of  today,  that  the 
majority  in  SEATO  would  support  collec- 
tive action  to  defend  Laos'' 

Mr,  DODD,  I  think  so.  It  is  the  non- 
Pacific  members  of  SEATO  that  are 
loath  to  act.  The  reluctance  is  not  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  m  the  imme- 
diate danger  zone,  but  rather  those  out- 
side of  it  that  have  membership  in 
SEATO.  For  this  reason  I  recom- 
mended that  we  in  the  United  States 
furnish  vigorous  leadership,  and  that  we 
bring  into  the  membership  of  SEATO 
Free  China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  have  them  give 
to  this  organization  the  strength  which 
they  can  contribute.  Then  I  think  we 
can  begin  to  expect  success. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  certainly  share  the 
Senator's  perturbation  over  any  agree- 
ment to  settle  the  Lao  situation  which 
would  involve  a  coalition  government 
with  the  Communists  included  in  a 
strong  position.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  in  such  a  coalition  government 
with  Communist  participation  the  loss 
of  Laos  would  almost  undoubtedly  re- 
sult, and  probably  pretty  soon,  because 
the  Comjnunist  hand  would  show  itself. 
Other  parties  would  be  persecuted  and 
repressed,  and  would  soon  be  driven  out 
of  existence. 

Our  President  goes  abroad,  burdened 
with  many  great  responsibilities.  At 
this  critical  moment,  he  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress.  'Whether  there  is  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  this.  that,  or  the 
other  phase  of  his  domestic  program,  we 
must  support  him  in  his  eflforts  in  France, 
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and,  above  all  In  his  confrontation  with 
the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  hope — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd]  feels 
the  same  way — that  the  preliminary 
conferences  with  other  powers  and  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  will  bolster 
rather  than  weaken  him  in  his  resolve  to 
stand  up  to  our  enemies,  not  only  in  the 
area  which  the  Senator  has  been  dis- 
cussing, but  also  in  Berlin,  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence among  our  allies  over  how  we 
should  handle  the  Berlin  situation.  It 
is  this  Senator's  opinion  that  if  we  try 
to  temporize  over  the  problem  of  Berlin, 
which  is  even  closer  to  us  than  the  Far 
East  problems,  we  will  again  allow  our 
cause  to  be  weakened,  our  strength 
chipped  away.  We  must  stand  firm  in 
Berlin.  We  must  support  the  West  Ber- 
liners  In  their  determination  to  be  free. 
If  we  were  to  allow  this  outpost  of  free- 
dom to  be  swEillowed  up  or  weakened, 
we  would  only  be  adding  to  the  strength 
of  those  who  would  destroy  us 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  most  gracious  compliment,  which  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  deserve.  I  thank  him 
particularly  for  his  observations,  which 
are  of  great  value.  He  knows  I  am  not 
being  fulsome  in  my  praise  because,  as 
I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  intellect,  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  defend 
this  countxy's  intere.st.  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  tlie  same 
confidence. 

Mr.  KKATING.     I  have. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  have  in  President 
Kennedy  a  strong-minded  man.  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  great  intellectual 
abihty.  I  think  at  this  hour  we  should 
pray  that  God  help  him,  and  that  our 
President,  as  he  leaves  to  go  to  distant 
places,  will  have  strength  to  carry 
through  his  very  difBctilt  mission. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  President.  I 
believe  that  in  the  Senate  we  can  best 
assist  him  by  speaking  frankly  on  these 
matters  and  by  letting  the  President  and 
others  who  serve  him  in  the  executive 
department  know  what  the  facts  are  as 
we  see  them.  That  is  why  I,  on  my  short 
trip,  sent  messages  to  the  President,  be- 
cause I  thought  he  would  want  to  hear 
what  was  happening  where  I  was. 

I  conclude  by  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  know  of  the 
great  work  both  Senators  have  done. 
The  American  people  owe  them  both  a 
debt  of  gratitudf. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  expres.s  my 
gratitude  for  the  Senator's  kind  remarks 
and  to  join  with  him  in  his  remarks 
about  the  President  We  who  served 
with  him  in  the  Senate  are  confident 
that  he  will  .stand  firm.  Certainly  he 
goes  abroad  with  the  best  wishes  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 


THE  MISSOURI  BASIN 

Mr  METCALF  Madam  President.  16 
years  ago  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  my 
illustrious  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  patterned  after  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to  develop 


the  great  Missouri  river  on  a  unified, 
fully  intet^rated  basis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now  that  his 
proposal  was  defeated,  and  two  Bureau 
plans — the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers'  so- 
called  Pick  plan  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation s  Sloan  plan,  were  authorized 
instead.  It  is  not  my  purpose  m  address- 
ing the  J>enate  today  on  the  subject  of 
t'ne  Misscun  Basin  to  rekindle  the  flame 
for  an  MVA  but  to  advise  the  Senate  of 
the  unnecessary  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  between  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  if  the  basin,  and  the  critical 
water  supply  situation  we  face  today  as  a 
result  of  intervening  years  of  misman- 
agement of  our  scarce  water  supply. 

The  fa. lure  of  a  ha.^ty  mamafe  of  two 
agency  p^ans — the  Army's  Pick  plan  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Sloan 
plan — to  solve  the  Mi.s-souri  Ba.sin  water 
and  development  problems,  emphasized 
by  the  dispute  that  is  now  rainntr.  should 
persuade  both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration that  the  development  of  truly 
integrated  plans  for  the  development  of 
every  major  river  ba.sin  in  the  Nation, 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Re.source.s.  is  an  absolute 
neces-sity  in  the  decade  ahead. 

In  the  early  forties,  the  Corps  of  .^rmy 
Engineers  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Lewis  A  Pick  develor>ed  the  so-called 
Pick  plan  for  flood  control  and  a  9-foot 
deep  flowii\g  navigation  channel  in  the 
lower  Missouri  River  The  plan  entailfHl 
the  construction  of  huge  .'^toraee  dams 
in  the  upper  basin,  inundatlni;  900  000 
acres  of  our  land,  to  prnviri'''  between  50 
and  60  million  acre-feet  cf  active  stor- 
age— sufficient  to  a.ssure  adequate  water 
for  the  Army's  purpo.ses  through  a  10- 
year  dry  cycle. 

In  thf  same  period,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  developed  plans  for  mul- 
tiple-purpose development  of  the  upper 
basin  in  accord  with  its  charter  to  irri- 
i-'at"  and  reclaim  the  and  and  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  West  and  to  provide 
municipal  and  industrial  water  and  hy- 
droelectric power  for  a-;riculture.  homes, 
and  industrial  use. 

Serious  conflict  arose  between  propo- 
nents of  the  two  plans  for  it  was  ap- 
parent that  there  was  not  sufficient  flow 
m  the  river  for  both.  Publicists  and 
lobbyists  for  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers plan  called  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation irrigation  projects  infeasible. 
The  Bureau  described  some  of  the  Army 
dams  as  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

Brhind  this  dispute  was  the  fact  that 
the  two  plans  wotild  require  between  22 
and  25  million  acre-feet  of  water  above 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  while  available  stream- 
flow  records  indicated  that  the  average 
flow  of  the  river  at  Sioux  City  was  only 
13  to  19  million  acre-feet. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  Interagency 
conflict  that  Senator  James  E.  Murray 
proposed  a  MLssouri  Valley  Authority. 
Senator  Murray  believed  that  a  truly 
integrated  basin  plan  could  provide  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  irrigation,  hydro- 
electric power — all  of  the  benefits  that 
both  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
basin  sought.  He  believed  that  naviga- 
tion might  be  provided  by  means  other 
than  a  flowing  navigation  channel,  re- 
quiring a  flow  of  25.000  to  30.000  cubic 


feet  of  water  per  .second  at  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  He  believed  that  power  supply 
might  be  .supplemented  by  thermal  gen- 
eration in  the  extensive  lignite  and  coal 
beds  of  Montana,  Wyommt;  and  the 
Dakota.s  Se  lator  Murray  believed  — 
and  I  agreed  and  still  agree  with  him — 
that  nature  endows  the  Mi.s.'^ouri  Basin 
with  resources  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
the  present,  and  a  vastly  expanded  econ- 
omy if  a  way  could  be  found  to  develop 
them  and  overcome  the  selfish,  short- 
sighted, and  bureaucratic  obstructionists 
to  full  development. 

I  believe  this  is  true  in  most  of  the 
great  river  basins  of  America  today  if  we 
will  develop  them  for  the  pubhc  good. 
and  not  for  some  narrow,  individual  pur- 
pose, for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  single 
public  agency,  or  to  protect  the  mo- 
nopoly of  some  selfish  private  inte:e.st. 

Confronted  by  the  threat  of  a  Mi.s.souri 
Valley  Authority,  the  backers  of  the 
Army's  Pick  plan  and  the  Bureau  s  Sloan 
plan  finally  realized  the  necessity  of  a 
truce  in  their  war  over  the  basin,  lest 
both  lo.se  out  to  a  replica  of  the  TVA. 

A  great  water  conference  was  called  at 
Chicago.  Ill  ,  on  September  7  and  8,  1944. 

The  National  Reclamation  A.ssociation 
was  there.  The  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
•socintion  was  there,  TTie  chamber  of 
commerce  and  twoscore  water  organi- 
zations were  represented  Members  of 
the  Congress  were  there.  Including'  Sen- 
ators Eugene  Millikin,  of  Colorado,  and 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  opposed  to  a  Mi.s.souri  Valley  Au- 
thority, but  who  were  also  det'ply  con- 
cerned by  the  demands  of  the  naviga- 
tionists  for  western  water  to  support  the 
flowing  navigation  channel  in  the  lower 
Mi.ssouri  River. 

Out  of  the  Chicago  conference  came 
an  agreement  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basin  interests  on  the  wording 
of  the  so-called  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment,  reserving  the  West  s  water 
for  western  u.ses 

TTie  agreed-upon  language,  highly 
important  today,  read: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  t^  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  •  •  •  to  limit  the  authorisation 
and  construction  of  navigation  works  to 
thooe  In  which  a  subetanttal  benefit  to  navi- 
gation wUl  be  realized  therefrom  and  which 
can  be  operated  conELstentiy  with  appropriate 
and  economic  use  of  waters  of  such  nvtrs 
by  other  users. 

And  accordingly,  it  provided : 

(bt  TTie  une  ff.r  navigation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  works  herein  authorized  for  construc- 
tion, of  waters  arising  In  States  wholly  or 
p&rtly  west  of  the  98th  meridian  shall  be 
only  such  use  as  does  not  conflict  with  any 
beneficial  consumptive  use.  present  or  fu- 
ture. In  States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west 
of  the  98th  meridian,  of  such  waters  for 
domestic,  municipal,  stock  water.  Irrigation, 
nUnlng.  or  industrial  purposes 

A  month  after  the  Chicago  agreement 
on  this  language,  on  October  16  and  17. 
1944.  two  representatives  each  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  met  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  and 
those  four  engineers,  in  2  days,  per- 
formed what  has  sometimes  been  called, 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  the  engineering 
miracle  of  our  age.  They  made  "ap- 
propriate  modifications"   to    "eliminate 
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existing  differences  between  the  tw 
Pick  and  Sloan — plans."  and  issued  a 
•joint  engineering  report"  on  what  they 
described  a.s  a  unified  plan  for  the  whole 
Mi.s.souri  Basin. 

James  G.  Patton,  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  was  not  convinced  of  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  performance. 
He  characterized  the  Omaha  meeting  as 
a  "shameless,  loveless,  shotgun  wedding." 

A  half  a  dozen  great  dams  have  now 
been  built  in  the  upper  Missouri  River 
under  the  Picl.-Sloan  deal,  supposedly 
governed  by  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment.  More  than  50  million 
acre-feet  of  act  ve  water  storage  capacity 
has  been  provided. 

And  the  great  dams  stand  out  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakotas  less  than  one-third 
full — far  below  efficient  operating  lev- 
els— because  waterflows  have  not  proved 
enough  for  both  the  Army's  navigation 
plan  and  the  Bureau's  multiple-purpose 
developments,  and,  further,  because  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  refuses  to  hon- 
or either  the  letter,  the  intention,  or  the 
pledges  which  its  lobbyists,  negotiators, 
and  representatives  made  in  Chicago  and 
Omaha  in  1944  when  the  O'Mahoney- 
Millikin  amendment  was  agreed  UF>on  to 
beat   Senator   Murray's   proposed   MVA. 

The  dams  a:e  not  only  far  below  effi- 
cient operating  levels,  the  water  behind 
them  is  being  pulled  lower  and  lower  by 
the  demands  rf  the  navigation  channel. 

At  the  end  of  April  this  year  there  was 
contained  in  the  pools  behind  Canyon 
Ferry,  Fort  Pi'Ck.  Garrison,  Oahe,  Fort 
Randall,  and  Gavins  Point  Dams  17  3 
million  acre-feet  of  water,  I  am  advi.sed 
that  these  dams  have  73  8  million  acre- 
feet  total  capacity  and  57  4  million  acre- 
feet  active  .storage  capacity  The  17 
million  acre-feet  in  them  today  is  a  puny 
puddle  compared  to  their  capacity. 

It  is  also  less  water  than  wa^  there  at 
the  end  of  April  a  year  ago.  The  dams 
then  held  21.1  million  acre-feet  of 
water — 3  8  million  more  than  this  year. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  water  impounded  behind  each 
of  these  dams  at  the  end  of  April  1960 
and  April  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
as  follows: 

Water  in  storage,  Missouri  Basin  dams 
I  Id  millions  of  acre-lcet) 
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Name  of  dam 

Capacity 

Active 

Storage 

space 

Actual  waUr 

■■  of  end  of 

April— 

1961 

1900 

Fort  Peck  

W.4 
23  0 
2Z6 

6.3 
.M 

2.06 

14  9 

18,1 
17  0 

4.0 
.38 

2.043 

6  478 
4,248 
2.496 

.231 
1.004 

7.138 

OarHson    ,  ,_. 

&S3K 

Oahe   

3  192 

Fort  Randall 

Oavlns  Point 

Canyon  Ferry 

3  41S 

.307 

1.614 

Total 

73.79 

63.323 

17  2S0 

21   107 

Mr.  METCALF  Madam  President, 
the  prospect  today  is  for  a  continued 
pulldown  of  the  water  on  which  the 
upper  basin  States  rely  for  electric  en- 


ergy and  to  which  they  look  to  for  irri- 
gation water  supplies. 

There  is  little  snowpack  in  the  upper 
basin  this  year.  The  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers now  concede  that  prospects  for 
runoff  into  the  re.servoirs  are  only  fair. 
This  designation  of  fair  runoff  in- 
cludes Yellowstone  River,  where  resi- 
dents now  fear  that  the  river  may 
become  virtually  dry.  The  city  of  Glen- 
dice  is  confronted  with  a  crisis  m  regard 
to  its  municipal  water  supply.  The  Yel- 
lowstone is  so  low  that  v.hirlpools 
threaten  at  the  city  water  intalces  in  the 
river.  These  whirlpools  admit  air  to  the 
pipes  and  pumps  lose  thejr  prime. 
Emergency  steps  are  being  taken  to 
lower  the  intakes,  but  beyond  that  there 
is  fear  of  the  adequacy  of  water,  at  any 
intake  level,  in  the  months  ahead 

It  is  now  apparent  that  a  large  area  in 
the  upp>er  Mi.ssouri  Basin  is  confronted 
with  a  serious  drought  this  year. 

Meantime,  the  Corps  of  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  has  proceeded  to  open  up  the 
navigation  season  on  schedule  on  March 
1.  releasing  water  from  the  inadequate 
and  declining  reservoirs  for  use  down- 
stream Up  to  this  moment  they  have 
failed  to  announce  any  plan  to  shorten 
the  navigation  .season. 

Several  weeks  ago  Senat-or  M.^NSFIELD. 
Senator  Burdick.  and  I  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Engineers.  We  were  told  that  a 
runoff  of  only  15  million  acre-feet  of 
water  Ls  anticipated  at  Sioux  City  thLs 
year  and  that  the  navigation  season 
would  be  shortened.  The  talk  was  in 
terms  of  a  6-  to  6 >  2-month  navigation 
season,  instead  of  8  months. 

I  was  impressed  at  the  time  tliat  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  repre.sentat  ve  did  not 
talk  about  going  to  a  5 -month  naviga- 
tion season,  as  they  assured  u.«  in  a  1951 
"Adequacy  of  Flow  Report"  they  could 
do  without  jeopardizing  the  success  and 
long  term  value  of  navigation. 

Since  our  meeting,  there  has  been 
further  hedging. 

The  basin  has  been  told  that  there  is 
prospect  of  17  million  acre-feet  of  water 
yield  and  that  runoff  will  be  fair  in 
the  upper  basin  States,  including  runoff 
from  the  nearly  dry  Yellowstone  River. 
That  is  like  describing  one  meal  a  week 
as  a  fair  diet. 

There  has  been  recent  talk  of  delaying 
a  decision  on  the  actual  length  of  the 
navigation  season  until  an  interagency 
committee  on  river  management  meets  in 
Omaha  in  August,  although  a  determina- 
tion could  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  be  held  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day of  this  week,  June  1  and  2. 

The  purpose  of  dela  'ing  the  final  de- 
cision until  August  is.  of  course,  trans- 
parent. The  navigation  season  will  then 
have  run  the  full  5  months  of  the  Army's 
minimum  period.  NavigationisLs  would 
plead  that  the  shippers  and  bargelines 
would  have  to  have  several  weeks  notice 
before  the  channel  is  closed.  The  navi- 
gationists  would  then  have  a  dead  cinch 
to  have  a  navigation  season — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  upper  basin  water  supplies — 
several  weeks  longer  than  the  minimum 
If  decision  is  not  made  at  the  June 
1  and  2  meeting  of  the  Control  Board 
on  the  length  of  the  navigation  season, 


it  is  my  intention  t-o  request  immediate 
congressional  hearings  and  whatever 
congressional  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to 
honor  their  commitments  given  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  Senator  MilUkin  and  the 
upper  basin  by  them  and  their  support- 
ers in  1944.  and  to  obey  the  law. 

There  is  before  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  today  a  request  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Encmeers  for  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  the 
O'Mahoney-Millikin  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  priority  of  hydroelectric  power 
ceiieration. 

The  Corps  has  developed  a  legalistic 
theorj'  on  which  to  justify  dishonoring 
and  disregarding  the  pledge  of  the 
navipationists  that  upper  basin  uses  of 
water  should  have  priority  The  Corps 
contends  that  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power  is  not  a  beneficial,  con- 
sumptive use  of  water,  and  therefore 
not  protected  by  the  amendment. 

There  is  abundant  legal  authority  for 
the  contention  that  the  O'Mahoney- 
Millikin  amendment  does  cover  genera- 
tions of  hydroelectric  power  I  have  no 
fear  how  the  Attorney  General  is  going 
to  rule  on  that  question,  or,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary,  what  the  courts  will 
rule. 

For  the  benefit  of  less  legalistically 
minded  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
quotation.':  from  the  record  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  debates  which  clearly  in- 
dicate what  the  understanding  was 
among  the  lawmakers  who  enacted  the 
law — and  what  the  commitment  to  the 
upper  basin,  which  is  being  dishonored 
today,  was.  in  plain  English. 

In  arguing  for  authorization  of  the 
navigation  channel  at  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana, 
questioning  Colonel  Reber.  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, stateKj  a  summary  question  m  this 
way :   I  quote : 

It  Is  the  overall  plan  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers that  this  basin  shall  be  further  devel- 
oped with  dam.s  and  reservoirs  on  various 
tributaries  of  the  Mls.«oun  River,  that  there 
wi!!  be  water  that  wiH  not  be  necessary  for 
irrigation  purposes  or  for  generation  of  hy- 
droelectric power  that  can  be  used  at  all 
times  for  navigation,  and  in  the  event  there 
can  be  more  and  more  water  which  can  be 
released  from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  purposes:  Is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Reber  replied  "That  is  cor- 
rect, as  additional  storage  develops."' 

It  was  clear  in  Senator  Overton's 
mind,  just  as  Senator  O'Mahoney  has 
testified  recently  before  the  Interior 
Committee,  that  it  was  clear  m  his  mind 
at  the  time,  that  navigation  was  to  get 
the  use  of  water  from  the  upper  basin 
only  when — and  I  quote  his  words — it 
"will  not  be  necessary  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses or  for  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power.  ' 

Over  on  the  House  side,  there  was  the 
same  clear  understanding. 

Dui-ing  fioor  debate  on  S,  35  in  the 
House,  79th  Congress,  1st  session,  this 
colloquy  occurred : 

Mr  Johnson  of  California  T  want  to  ask 
this  specific  question.  What  is  the  version 
of  the  chairman  as  to  intrastate  streams  like 
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the  Sacramento  River  which  U  entirely  In 
one  State?  Does  that  recognize  the  {xara- 
mount  right  of  the  State  to  use  the  water 
for  irrigation,  for  Instance? 

Mr.  MANsmxj)  of  Texas  (chairman  In 
charge  of  bill  on  the  floor) .  Yes,  sir. 

fir.  Johnson  of  California.  And  for  hydro- 
electric development? 

Mr  Manstuxd  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir:  for  all 
domestic  conrumptlon  purposes.  It  Is  the 
way  I  understand  the  agreement  between  the 
Engineers  and  the  reclamation  authorities. 
Miiy  I  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  If 
that  was  not  his  understanding  of   It? 

Mr.  Jei»se!».  That  Is  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  Uahsttkld  of  Texas.  Yes  (p.  13751. 

Congressman  Mansfield,  of  Texas, 
was  floor  manager  of  the  pending  bill. 
Congressman  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  was  the 
ranking  Republican  involved  in  handling 
the  measure. 

Madam  President,  the  truth  of  the 
m*"  ^«er  is  that  everyone  understood  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  until  it  became 
apparent  that  optimistic  estimates  of 
the  available  streamflow  in  the  Missouri 
River — carpentered  up  to  justify  huge 
expenditures  for  a  navigation  channel — 
were  probably  only  optimistic  estimates. 

Col.  Jerome  Locke,  himself  a  former 
Army  engineer,  estimated  in  the  forties 
that  the  average  flow  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  Sioux  City  is  between  18  and  19 
million  acre-feet. 

Since  this  amount  of  water  would  not 
support  both  the  Pick  and  Sloan  plans, 
and  there  were  constant  que.stions  raised 
of  the  adequacy  of  water  for  the  9-foot. 
flowing  navigation  channel,  the  Missouri 
Basin  Interagency  Committee  had  an 
adequacy-of-flow  study  made  which,  lo 
and  behold,  found  that  average  flow  was 
between  24  and  25  million  acre-feet — 
enough  to  make  all  the  irrigation,  navi- 
gation, and  power  generation  plans  work 
wonderfully. 

In  the  absence  for  several  years  of  wa- 
ter yields  even  approaching  the  24  mil- 
lion acre-foot  average  predicted  m  the 
adequacy-of-flow  report,  the  story  is  told 
in  the  upper  basin  that  we  are  in  a  dry 
cycle  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  one 
good  year. 

We  have  had  it  pretty  dry  in  some 
areas  in  the  upper  basin  for  several 
years.  But  I  would  be  reluctant  to  say 
that  rainfall  and  water  supply  has  been 
one-third  deficient.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  knows,  we  have  been  growing 
about  average  crops  of  wheat  and  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  area  as  a 
whole.  Agricultural  yields,  compared  to 
previous  years,  do  not  indicate  that  our 
water  supply  situation  has  varied  from 
average  nearly  so  much  as  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  would  have  us  believe. 

But  regardless  of  whether  the  real 
average  flow  of  the  Missouri  River  at 
Sioux  City  is  19  million  acre-feet  or  25 
million  acre-feet,  we  have  at  least  come 
to  a  time  when  the  upper  basin  is  riot 
going  to  accept  the  abnormal  weather 
excuse  for  depleting  the  water  behind 
the  Missouri  River  dams,  and  failing  to 
flU  them  to  the  levels  required  for  efB- 
cient  hydroelectric  power  generation  and 
for  irrigation. 

The  upper  basin  is  not  going  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers drain  away  our  water,  dishonoring 


the  agreements  written  into  law  in  the 
O'Mahoney-Mlllikin  amendment,  which 
they  ase  now  attemptmg  to  subvert  le- 
galistically. 

I  would  apologize  for  taking  the  time 
of  the  Senate  on  a  matter  of  regional 
concern  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Missouri  Basin  situation  has  national 
sigmficance 

It  should  serve  as  a  wau-ning  to  up- 
stream farmer.s,  city  dwellers,  power 
users,  and  industries  across  the  Nation 
to  guard  their  intere.^ts  vigilantly  in  the 
development  of  water  resources  plans  or 
they,  too,  may  be  sold  down  the  river. 

It  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  those 
who  have  national  responsibility  tliat 
careful,  unified  planning  of  our  sreat 
river  basins  should  be  gotten  underway 
without  delay  before  more  wasteful,  un- 
workable "shotgun  weddins"  arrange- 
ments are  concluded  which  will  have 
result-s  as  unhappy  as  those  in  Missouri 
Basin  today 


THE  ITEM  VETO 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President,  on 
January  13  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  'SJ.  Res  31)  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  veto  items  in  ap- 
propriation measures.  I  have  introduced 
similar  leKis'.ation  m  the  Ilou-se  and 
Senate  for  the  past  11  years,  but  I  an 
just  a  youngster  in  terms  of  item  veto 
time 

The  hassle  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  over  the  item  veto  power 
has  been  going  on  for  almost  a  century. 
I  hope  it  will  not  go  on  for  another 
century:  for,  I  definitely  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  at  the 
present  moment  to  give  this  power  to 
the  President  in  order  to  discourage 
porkbarreling  and  m  order  to  alleviate 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  Federal 
spendiii'.;. 

Pre.sident  Eisenhower  vic;orously  and 
consistently  ursjed  that  the  Conuress  give 
him  the  item  veto  power.  Referring  to 
the  item  veto.  President  Ei.senhower 
termed  it  one  of  the  most  important 
corrections  that  could  be  made  in  our 
annual  expenditure  program,  because  it 
would  save  tax  dollars." 

The  Governors  of  41  States  can  today 
veto  items  in  appropriation  bills.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  these 
States  appear  at  this  poait  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Item    Veto    on    .^^ppropriation    Bills    Onxt 

States  (4U  Alabama,  .^la.=ka.  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas, California.  Ci>lorado.  Connectlrut. 
Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentvicky.  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  M.chlgan,  Minnesota. 
Mississippi,  Mis.'uiurl.  Montana.  Nebraska,' 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  Yurk,  North 
Dtikota,   Ohio.  Oklahoina.,   Oregon,'-  Pennsyl- 


'  Nebraska  Governor  may  not  veto  them 
In  the  budget  submitted  by  himself  after  It 
has  passed  the  legislature  by  three-fifths 
vote 

'Oregon  Governor  may  also  veto  Items 
in  new  bills  declaring  aui  emergency. 


vanla.  South  Carolina.  South  DakoU,  Ten- 
nessee,' Texas.  Utah.  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  hi.story  of  the  item  veto  dates  back 
to  the  period  shortly  following  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  With  the  early 
development  of  riders  to  appropriation 
measure.s — it  was  not  long  before  the 
hue  and  cry  arose  to  give  the  President 
an  Item  veto. 

Actually,  the  item  veto  power  first  ap- 
ix-ared  In  the  Confederate, Constitution 
m  1861.  F\)llowlng  the  Civil  War,  Presi- 
dent Grant,  in  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1873. said: 

Congress  should  authorize  the  Executive 
to  approve  of  so  much  of  any  measure  pas.s- 
Ing  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  his  Judg- 
ment may  dictate,  without  approving  the 
whole,  the  disapproved  portion*  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  aa  now. 

Presidents  Hayes  and  Arthur  followed 
.suit  in  1879  and  1882,  respecUvely.  The 
latter  said: 

I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration 
the  question  whether  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  (to  allow  the  Kxecutlve 
to  veto  Items  In  approprlaUon  bills)  •  •  • 
would  not  afford  the  best  remedy  for  what 
Is  often  a  grave  embarrassment  both  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Executive, 
and  Is  sometimes  a  serious  public  mischief. 

Since  then,  every  President,  including 
President  Eisenhowers  two  immediate 
predece.s.sors.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S  Truman,  have  endorsed  the 
principle  of  and  the  need  for  the  item 
veto 

There  is  wide  public  supix>rt  for  the 
Item  veto  A  Gallup  i>oll  several  years 
ago  showed  63  {^>ercent  favored  the  item 
veto,  while  only  24  i)ercent  opposed  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  pressure  for  Fed- 
eral spending  both  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  branch — pressures  from 
home,  pressures  from  abroad,  pressures 
from  Congressmen  who  have  pet  ideas, 
pressures  becau.se  of  new  needs  and  new 
problems,  pressures  too  from  outer  space 
Many  of  the.se  pressure.s  are  for  t:ood  and 
wortiiwhile  causes.    Some  are  not. 

When  a  bill  goes  to  the  White  Hou.se. 
the  President  is  confronted  with  an  ap- 
propriation on  a  tfike-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
Often,  by  vetoing  the  bill  because  of  a 
relatively  minor  item  in  it,  he  may  jeop- 
ardize broader  and  more  Important  pro- 
po6als  contained  in  the  vetoed  appropri- 
ation. 

Lately,  every  time  another  member  of 
the  official  family  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration appears  before  the  Congress,  we 
are  told  of  propo.sed  new  expenditures 
and  we  are  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  budget  is  liable  to  be  even  fur- 
ther out  of  kilter  in  the  months  ahead. 
I  am  frankly  concerned  about  these  pro- 
jected deficits.  Deficit  .spending  is  both 
inflationary'  and  p>ound  foolish 

One  important  way  m  which  we  can 
hopefully  keep  Federal  spending  in  check 
is  the  adoption  of  the  item  veto.  In  this 
day  and  age  of  increased  governmental 


•  Tennessee :  Governor  may  reduce  or  elim- 
inate Itenw  but  must  give  written  notice 
either  3  days  beftjre  adjournment  or  1  day 
sXter  bill  Ls  presented. 


expenditures  and  expanding  Federal 
functions.  I  feel  stronply  that  every 
available  stop  mu.st  be  taken  to  see  to 
It  that  our  ft.scal  mechani-sms  are  sound. 

Madam  President,  there  has  been  con- 
.si.'^tent  opiX)sition  m  the  Congress  to  the 
Item  veto  as  an  encroachment  on  its 
power  over  revenue  matters.  I  do  not 
think  the  item  veto  is  as  much  of  a  dan- 
ger as  many  imply  After  all,  before  any 
money  can  be  spent  in  the  first  place, 
one-half  of  the  Members  of  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  must  approve.  All  the 
item  veto  says  is  that,  on  specific  items 
to  which  the  President  is  opposed,  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress 
is  necessary.  This  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  Presidential  veto  power  as  em- 
bodied ii;  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  sentiment 
there  presently  is  in  the  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  item  veto.  It  would  be  in- 
terestlnfj  to  know :  however.  I  do  know 
that  one  of  the  keys  to  this  situation 
Is  the  position  of  the  President  since 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  pres- 
ently— and  may  I  add  unhappily — in  the 
hands  of  the  .same  party. 

President  Kennedy  s  active  support  of 
the  item  veto  would  po  a  long  way  to- 
ward bringing  about  its  enactment  by 
the  Congress  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Congress,  he  is  entirely  familiar  with 
the  appropriations  process.  I  am  .sure 
that  in  the  days  ahead  he  will  face  dif- 
ficult decisions  which  the  item  veto 
power  would  help  lum  to  resolve,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  send  Items 
back  to  the  Cont;re.ss  for  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  both  bodies 

The  support  of  President  Kennedy  is 
needed  and  would  contribute  greatly  to 
sound,  efficient  management  of  the  fi- 
nances of  the  world's  biggest  business — 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection.  Madam  President, 
I  have  written  to  President  Kennedy 
urging  that  lie  actively  support  tlie  item 
veto  and  indicating  my  belief  that  his 
support  would  be  a  potent  force  in  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  this  needed 
and  imixjrtant  governmental  reform. 

Several  months  ago,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  ran  an  editorial  urging 
President  Kennedy  to  press  for  the  item 
veto  power.  This  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  such  authority,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Feb.  11,  1961 1 

Give  the  Pee.'-ident  the  Power  or  Irrw  Veto 

Since  1876.  F^resldents  have  been  tussling 
with  Congress  over  the  power  of  Item  veto; 
that  Is,  the  right  to  veto  specific  Items  in 
a  general  appropriations  measure  without 
turning  down  the  whole  bill. 

There  Is  nothing  radical  about  the  grant 
of  such  power;  80  percent  of  the  States  give 
it  to  their  Governors  But  Congress  has 
steadfastly  balked  at  gt'-tng  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, holding  onto  the  general  appropria- 
tions gimmick  as  a  means  of  presenting  the 
Presldeiit  with  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt.  all-or- 
nothing  choice. 

One  result  is  that  countless  pork-barrel 
projects  get  through  which  otherwise  would 
not. 


Without  the  Item  veto,  there  Is  no  effective 
outside  check  on  the  mutual  political  back- 
scratching,  at  taxpayers  expense,  which  goes 
Into  congressional  agreement  on  many  an 
appropriations  measure. 

President  Elsenhower  repeatedly  asked  for 
Item  veto  power,  repeating  the  request  as 
recently  as  his  final  budget  message  last 
month.  This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue,  its  is 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Eisenhowers  asking 
the  power  for  his  Democratic  successor.  It 
Is  an  issue  between  the  Executive  and  the 
legislature. 

A  President  could  abuse  such  power,  using 
it  arbitrarily  or  capriciously.  But  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  override  an  Item 
veto  Just  as  It  has  to  override  any  other 
veto.  Congress  woiUd  thus  retain  the  last 
word,  but  It  would  be  acting  In  full  view 
of  the  pubUc  on  the  Item  In  question. 

President  Kennedy  has  a  lot  of  ambitious 
programs  that  are  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  If  Government  revenues  are  to  be 
kept  In  line  with  expenditures,  he  Is  going 
to  need  every  possible  weapon  to  keep  un- 
necessary expenditures  In  line.  He  ought  to 
press  for  the  f>ower  of  Item  veto,  and  Con- 
gress should  take  action  to  give  It  to  him. 
If  the  President  has  the  power  to  veto  ap- 
propriations, he  should  have  the  power  to 
veto  single   items   as    well    as   catchall   bills. 


CUBA— ANOTHER  FIASCO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  prior  to  the  Cuban  fiasco,  and 
before  I  had  any  knowledge  that  the 
expedition  was  underway,  one  of  the 
more  responsible  Republicans  expressed 
to  me  great  concern  about  information 
reaching  him  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pending undertaking  at  Cuba.  Whether 
his  source  was  classified  or  derived  from 
published  information.  I  do  not  know, 
I  do  know  he  was  sincerely  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  interest.  As  a  pa- 
triotic American,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  President  was  being  well  ad- 
vised. 

Now  that  the  whole  affair  Is  over  and 
we  can  look  back  in  retrospect,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  advice  given  the  President 
w  as  awful.  The  entire  operation  had  no 
chance  of  success.  It  provided  no  mar- 
gin for  error. 

As  a  former  officer  in  the  amphibious 
service,  I  must  say  that  the  landing 
phases  were  clearly  lacking  in  the  basic 
essentials  which  were  a  part  of  every 
American  landing  in  World  War  II.  In 
other  words,  our  planning  for  successful 
landings  in  wartime  allowed  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  half  of  our  landing  craft 
might  be  sunk  and  for  the  possibility  of 
heavy  losses  in  transport  Our  planning 
always  involved  the  possibility  that  the 
landing  might  be  confronted  with  a  great 
number  of  unexpected  obstacles,  but  that 
the  operation  was  to  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully regardless  of  losses  or  difficul- 
ties. 

The  Cuban  fia.sco  was  apparently 
planned  on  the  theory  that  the  operation 
would  have  a  chance  of  success  provided 
eveiTthing  went  right.  The  razor-thin 
margin  was  .so  precarious  that  unex- 
pected opposition  or  a  single  serious  ac- 
cident could  cause  the  whole  undertak- 
ing to  be  an  utter,  dismal  failure — which 
it  was.  As  it  turned  out.  a  small  amount 
of  the  opposition  was  enough  to  defeat 
the  entire  operation.  With  the  sink- 
ing of  a  single  ancient  cargo  vessel,  the 


ammumtion  reserve  for  the  operation 
was  gone.  There  were  no  extras  and  no 
followup  available. 

Apparently,  the  decision  to  shave  the 
operation  to  a  minimum,  thinner  than 
the  skin  on  our  teeth,  was  advised  by 
persons  in  the  State  Department  perhaps 
to  make  our  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  .sound  plausible  when  he  argued 
that  the  United  States  had  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation 

Looking  back  on  the  matter,  the 
United  States  got  all  the  blame  and  none 
of  the  benefits  of  the  $45  million  invest- 
ment in  revolution. 

Tlie  public  still  supports  the  President, 
and  so  do  I,  but  we  hope  that  future  ac- 
tivities will  indicate  better  planmng.  In 
this  country,  our  system  of  government 
envLsages  that  mistakes  will  be  made, 
and  that  the  President,  in  general,  will 
bear  the  responsibility  for  them.  Rea- 
sonable mistakes  do  not  call  for  changes 
of  administration  or  changes  of  Presi- 
dents. We  expect  that  mistakes  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  and  that  he  will 
recognize  them.  However,  we  expect 
that  the  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  similar  mistakes  will  not  occur 
in  the  future. 

President  Eisenhower's  statement,  re- 
ferring to  bad  military  advice,  was,  I 
beUeve,  leaked  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  His  confidential  assessment  of 
tlie  Cuban  operation  appears  lo  have 
been  that  no  responsible  military  man 
who  had  studied  the  British  military 
operation  at  Gallipoli  as  a  part  of  his 
training  would  have  counseled  such  an 
expedition  as  that  which  took  place  at 
the  Bay  of  Pips. 

Apparently,  in  President  Eisenhowers 
view,  the  Gallipoli  expedition  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Navy  and  Expedi- 
tionary Force  seems  to  have  provided  a 
perfect  pattern  for  the  Cuban  fia.sco 

To  be  fair  to  President  Kennedy,  the 
Gallipoli  disaster  was  the  project  of  a 
man  who  later  became  a  great  wartime 
leader,  the  future  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  Winston  Churchill. 
Churchill  undoubtedly  benefited  by  this 
mistake.  During  the  interval  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  he  undertook  to 
benefit  by  the  mistakes  of  others,  includ- 
ing those  made  in  our  own  Civil  War. 
He  came  to  this  country  and  walked  over 
many  of  the  major  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War.  During  his  study  of  our  Civil 
War.  he  benefited  by  the  mistakes  of 
McClellan.  Burnside.  Hooker.  Beaure- 
gard, Lee.  Longstreet.  and  other  gen- 
erals. It  IS  too  bad  we  did  not  benefit 
from  his  mistake  in  World  War  I 

Mr.  President.  I  am  here  advocating 
only  that  in  the  future  and  urging  that 
we  make  fewer  mistakes  and  do  more 
things  wisely  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

As  a  re.sult  of  what  I  have  learned  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]  that  certain 
changes  are  indicated  and  are  in  order. 
For  example,  whoever  was  responsible 
for  the  advice  on  military'  planning  for 
the  Cuban  operation  should  not  be  en- 
trusted with  a  similar  responsibility  in 
the  future. 
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There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
just  where  the  responsibility  is  But  I 
must  say  I  find  myself  completely  un- 
satisfied with  the  testimony  of  General 
Lemnitzer — to  mention  only  one.  Of 
course  I  am  not  privileged  to  reveal  the 
information  which  presently  is  classi- 
fied top  secret.  But  I  say  the  military 
should  not  avail  itself  of  a  privilege 
which  we  jokingly  say  tlic  doctors  have — 
the  privilege  of  buryins;  then-  mistakes. 
The  "top  secret"  stamp  should  not  be  re- 
tained too  long  on  the  document  I  now 
have  before  me — tiie  uwestiKation  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  remember  that  I  .sat  a.s  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  mvestiiiated  the 
state  of  affairs  during  the  Korean  war. 
when  General  MacArthur  was  released 
from  command  there:  and  Senators  will 
recall  that  98  percent  of  the  words  ut- 
tered in  the  course  of  that  investigation 
were  immediately  released  to  the  press 
and  to  the  public  In  fact,  perhaps  it 
is  more  correct  to  .^ay  that  99  percent, 
rather  than  98  percent,  was  released  to 
the  press  and  to  the  public,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  know  wliat  were  the 
contending  points  of  view  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  F*iesident  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  That  was  done  on  tl:ie 
belief  that  the  public  was  certainly  en- 
titled to  know  the  basic  facts. 

Similarly.  I  believe  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  disastrous  U-2  incident  was 
handled  in  much  the  same  fashion,  on 
the  theory — again — that  tl.e  public  was 
entitled  to  know  what  ail  the  facts  were 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled 
to  have  some  changes  made  in  at  least 
some  of  the  advisers,  and  that  those  who 
had  the  responsible  part  in  advising  on 
this  fiasco  should  be  among  those  among 
whom  chanaies  should  occur. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  pro- 
posal to  exchange  prisoners  for  tractors 
for  Castro.  In  my  opinion,  another  fi- 
asco will  occur  if  that  takes  place. 

Many  of  the  revolutionaries,  probably 
th.e  best  of  them,  who  went  ashore  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  were  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Cuban  families;  and.  in  a  number  of 
respects,  this  revolution  could  be  viewed 
as  contrary  to  the  Ameiican  concept,  in 
that  It  could  be  made  to  appear  as  a 
restoration  of  the  wealthy  to  their  landed 
estates.  Many  of  the  wealthy  families 
m  Cuba  had  vast  amounts  of  currency 
and  bank  deposits  m  American  banks 
and  Swi.ss  banks  Now,  as  the  price  of 
their  attempt  to  recapture  the  island. 
Castro  IS  in  position  to  demand  that  they 
pay  $1.5  million  m  first  priority  items  of 
the  Communist  regime  as  tiie  price  for 
the  release  of  their  sons.  That  would  be 
a  popular     deal"  for  the  Communists. 

Some  ask ; 

Suppose  the  mercenaries  return? 

The  answer  is  given  by  the  Pidelestas : 

Then  we  will  capture  them  again.  This 
time,  each  of  them  will  be  worth  four 
tractors 

Incidentally.    Madam     President,    the 

value  of  thf'Sf  :-o-callpd  tractor.s  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $15  million. 
That  does  not  indicate  that  they  would 
be  small  farm  tractors;  instead,  it  would 
.■^eem   that  the  tractors  referred   to  are 


the  heaviest  American  bulldozers — 
which  can  be  very  effective  weapons  of 
warfare.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that,  one  needs  only  ask  any  Army  engi- 
neer or  any  Seabee  how  effectively  a 
$30,000  bulldozer — of  the  heaviest 
type — can  be  when  used  in  warfare  By 
adding  a  little  armor,  they  can  prac- 
tically be  converted  into  tanks 

Madam  President,  blackmailers  are 
not  defeated  by  the  payment  of  ransom. 
Wars  are  not  won  by  the  purchase  of 
prisoners.  Of  those  who  advocate  that 
the  proposed  transaction  be  carried  out. 
I  ask  this  question:  Suppo.se  the  price 
were  higher'^  Supi)ose — instead  of  $15 
million  in  bulldozers — Castro  were  de- 
manding $150  million  in  first-priority 
military  equipment^  Would  those  who 
favor  the  transaction  which  now  is  pro- 
po.sed  be  willing  to  pay  that  pnce^ 
Furthermore,  once  such  a  procedure 
starts,  where  will  it  stop.'  Once  our 
Government  begins  to  support,  with  tax 
exemptions  and  other  devices,  measures 
intended  to  result  in  the  liberation  of 
pri.soners  from  Communist  jails,  where 
will  that  procedure  end? 

A  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body — the  Senator  from  Colorado — 
asked  this  question:  If  the  proposed 
transaction  be  carried  out.  how  about 
civilians''  Should  not  something  be  done 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilians  who  have  been 
jailed  by  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba? 
And  should  we  stop  there''  How  about 
the  freedom  fighters  from  Hungary? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  sug- 
gested that  we  should  begin  a  move  to 
obtain  the  release  of  all  prisoners  in 
Communist  countries.  That  might  run 
into  millions  of  pri.soners.  and  might 
cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

In  shoi  t,  where  do  we  stop,  once  our 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  official  pol- 
icy, undertakes  to  assume  official  re- 
sponsibility for  purcliasing  the  release 
of  prisoners  held  in  Communist  jails'' 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  we  should 
do  this  because  our  country  had  .some 
connecticin  with  the  revolution  which 
occurred.  I  hope  our  country  will  al- 
ways use  its  best  efforts  to  encourage 
revolution  against  Communist  slavery 
throughout  the  world  But  why  should 
this  revolution  stand  on  a  basis  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  others? 

Madam  President,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  we  are  at  war — a  cold  war.  to  be 
sure,  but  a  wai',  nevertheless.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  brutal  and  calculating 
enemy  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  Mctor;.-.  We  must  be  willing  to  make 
equal  sacrifice.  No  longer  can  we  de- 
pend upon  winning  wars  by  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  weapons  In  the 
future,  .ndispensablc  elements  of  our 
victory  will  be  those  which  sustained  us 
in  the  wars  which  occurred  early  in  the 
existence  of  our  Nation — devotion  to 
the  ideais  for  which  we  are  fighting, 
willingness  to  pay  a  high  price,  in  blood 
and  sacrifice,  for  victory. 

To  make  the  tractors-for-prisoners 
deal  is  to  .set  the  staae  for  500  celebra- 
tions— celebrations  in  almost  every  com- 
munity in  Cuba,  over  the  arrival  of  a 
large  American  tractor  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cuban  people,  a^  the  price 


of  our  Nation's  connection  with  the  ef- 
fort to  overthrow  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. To  make  thi.s  deal  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  sacrifice  expected  of  men  who 
are  urged  to  fight  for  freedom  through- 
out the  world  The  transaction  proposed 
would  make  the  people  of  our  country 
appear  before  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
people  who  feel  that  their  money  can 
spare  them  the  cost  of  defeat  in  a  mili- 
tary venture. 

Madam  President,  wars  are  won  by  the 
kind  of  people  who  say,  'Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  Wars  are  won  by 
the  inspirations  of  persons  who  will 
fight  to  the  death  and  who  will  die  in 
the  Alamo  We  would  do  well  to  stop 
recruiting  a  Peace  Corps  and  begin  re- 
cruiting a  Revolutionary  Corps  training 
young  men  in  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  genuine  free  competitive  enterprise 
Revolution  in  our  time  will  prove  to  be 
a  much  more  powerful  force  than  evolu- 
tion At  the  rate  things  are  going,  it 
seems  rather  clear  that  the  fighters  are 
going  to  obtain  more  results  than  those 
which  will  be  obtained  by  the  negotiators. 

As  one  who  supported  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy when  he  sought  election,  and  as  one 
who  would  like  to  get  along  with  him 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  personally  will  not 
contribute  one  copper  cent  to  a  tractors- 
for-prisoners  deal,  and  I  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  urge  others  to  give  it  the  cold 
shoulder 

If  someone  is  interested  in  stirring  up 
a  revolution  in  Cuba,  or  anywhere  else, 
to  throw  out  Communists,  crooks  or 
gangsters  or  grafters,  and  to  replace 
them  with  honorable  govirnment.s.  dedi- 
cated to  advancing  the  welfare  of  all  the 
peoples  in  those  nations,  then  I  .shall  be 
glad  to  contribute  to  such  efforts,  and 
I  would  be  delighted  to  see  them  made 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  IX)NG  of  Lx)uisiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  generous  refer- 
ences to  me  I  wonder  whether  he  has 
done  what  I  have  done — to  wit,  reached 
conclusions,  not  with  respect  to  the  pa- 
triotism or  dedication  of  certain  gentle- 
men and  their  role  in  the  lU-fated  Cuban 
affair,  but,  rather,  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  their  evaluation  and  assess- 
ment and  the  advice  given  thereon. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Under- 
standing a  little  about  military  matters — 
as  one  who  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  as  one  who  .served 
for  3  years  in  uniform,  and  having  par- 
ticipated in  some  amphibious  landings 
during  World  War  II — I  could  see  no 
merit  whatever  in  the  militaiy  judgment 
involved  in  that  operation.  The  impres- 
sion which  I  gained  was  that  the  mili- 
tary advice  may  have  been  the  result  of 
an  assiunption  that  a  favorable  answer 
was  expected,  and  therefore  given. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  think 
that  anyone  could  have  seriously  believed 
the  kind  of  landing  undertaken  in  Cuba 
could  have  succeeded  against  a  deter- 
mined enemy. 

In  positions  of  top  responsibility,  we 
need  the  kind  of  persons  who,  when  they 


think  the  President  is  making  a  mistake 
or  believe  the  President  is  being  advised 
poorly,  will  say,  "Mr  President,  I  don't 
think  this  will  work.  I  don't  thlrik  it  has 
a  chance.  I  advise  against  it,  if  you  want 
to  know  what  I  thmk." 

We  know  that  the  kind  of  person  who 
advises  forcefully  and  vigorotisly  in  that 
direction  is  not  the  kLiid  of  person  who 
gets  promoted  in  the  military.  Usually, 
the  one  who  gets  promoted  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  goes  along,  sees  how  things 
are  going,  and  keeps  his  mouth  shut.  He 
Is  oftentimes  the  person  who  gets  pro- 
moted, rather  than  tiie  person  who 
speaks  out.    The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  well  knows, 
as  I  do,  that  he  and  I  were  by  no  means 
alone  in  Uie  conclusion  we  reached 
among  those  who  either  heard  or  have 
read  the  testimony.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
understand,  the  President  has  decided 
that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  continue 
in  their  present  responsibility.  Under 
the  Constitution,  it  is  his  decision. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  I  in- 
terpret them,  I  expressed  my  views  both 
to  the  President  and  publicly.  Now  that 
the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident, who  alone  can  make  this  decision, 
I  only  hope  Uiat  those  who  participated 
in  the  ill-starred  affair  will  benefit;  that 
hereafter  the  evaluations  will  be  in 
greater  depth,  that,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  advice  will  be  given  on  a  basis  of 
realism  This  is  my  hope.  This  is  my 
belief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Madam 
President.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  man  who  listens  to  advice. 
He  IS  a  reasonable  man.  He  is  a  con- 
siderate man.  I  believe  he  has  the  per- 
ception to  distinguish  between  good  ad- 
vice and  poor  advice.  What  concerns 
this  Senator  is  the  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  getting  enough  good  advice, 
as  against  poor  advice,  in  the  kind  of 
matter  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

After  the  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
President  sought  the  advice  of  General 
Eisenhower  and,  I  believe.  General  Mac- 
Arthur — two  of  our  recognized  ablest 
militaiT  men — and  he  consulted  with 
them.  I  as.'^unie  there  was  some  discus- 
sion of  what  had  happened  at  the  Bay 
of  PtKS  As  one  per.son  who  is  not  privi- 
leged to  have  the  information.  I  wonder 
if  the  President  discussed  the  advisability 
of  the  bulldozer-for-prisoner  proposal  of 
Castro.  They  would  both  be  well  quali- 
fied to  advise  him  on  it  I  would  be 
curious  to  knew  if  either  one  of  them 
advised  the  Pn>sident  that  we  make  the 
500  heavy  tractors  available  to  Castro. 
My  impression  would  be  that  the  boycott 
of  the  Castro  government,  which  has 
existed  for  sorre  time,  has  been  an  effort 
to  prevent  that  Communist  government 
from  obtaining  equipment  and  spare 
parts  with  wh.ch  to  carry  on  its  Com- 
munist program  of  using  equipment 
seized  from  American  industrialists  and 
American-owned  plants.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  to  what  extent  the 
tractor  deal  wDuld  violate  the  embargo. 
I  expect  that  making  available  to  Castro 
the  equipmem,  he  wants  would  violate 
the  embargo  to  a  high  degree. 


Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  my 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
imm?diately  at  the  close  of  my  state- 
ment there  appear  in  tiie  Record  an 
article  publii.hed  m  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  Friday.  May  26.  1961.  en- 
titled "They  Say  in  Cuba:  Tractor 
'Deal'  a  Hoax." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thfy   Say  in  Cuba     Tractor  "Deal'    a  Hoax 
(By    Zell    Rabin  I 

Havana,  May  25 — After  a  week's  Uavel  in 
Cuba  I  have  still  to  And  a  single  person  who 
took  Fidel  Castro's  prisoners-for-tractors  ex- 
change seriously. 

At  first,  every  one  regarded  Castro's  May 
17  proposition  as  a  huge  Joke. 

Indeed,  so  llghthearted  was  Castro's  mood 
that  with  <u«abuckle  he  included  all  the 
Spanish  prlestfi  on  the  Island  in  the  ex- 
change at  no  extra  charge. 

Western  observers  in  Cuba  were  astonished 
by  the  American  response  to  what  everyone 
regarded  here  as  nothing  more  than  a  gigan- 
tic legpull. 

The  view  of  important  'Western  observers 
here  Is  that  the  United  States  has  blundered 
Into  a  major  propaganda  defeat  by  accept- 
ing Castro's  bizarre  offer 

Many  are  also  puzzled  by  tie  5«ntlmental- 
ity  and  "dogoodism"  that  sc-enis  to  have 
swept  the  United  States  when  the  worst 
possible  fate  for  mott  of  the  piisoners,  so 
these  sovirces  contended  wa*  a  fi!W  years  of 
forced  cane  cutting  or  trench  digging  In 
Cuban  sunshine 

The  day  after  Castro's  offer,  tlie  mood  of 
most  Cubans  here  was  mirrored  in  a  front 
page  satirical  article  In  El  Mundo,  Uie  Gov- 
ernment-controlled  paper. 

Urging  great  caution  before  accepting  any 
exchange,  the  newspaj>er  asked  what  would 
happen  if  the  prisoners  were  agali  recruited, 
sent  back  to  Guatemala  and  Invaded  Cuba 
once  more. 

It  would  follow  that  when  they  were  cap- 
tured a  second  time  the  invader:*  would  be 
worth  more  than  500  tractors  because  they 
were  better  trained  and  more  experienced 

On  the  second  exchange  deal  with  the 
United  States.  Castro  could  probably  get 
1 ,000  tractors  for  them. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  continued  El  Mundo 
added,  it  will  soon  cause  a  serious  tractor 
parking  problem  In  Cuba. 

Two  days  later  Cubans  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  the  United  States  wa.s  seriously 
considering  the  offer.  Nobody  is  repcM-ted  to 
have  been  more  surprised  or  pleased  than 
Castro  himself. 

Castro  then  demonstrated  that  when  It 
comes  to  power  of  poeltlve  propaganda  he 
ha-s  few  p>eer8.  Summoning  his  military 
escort,  he  rushed  from  his  ofHce  to  Havana 
Naval  Hospital  where  the  1.200  captives  are 
housed. 

Explaining  the  offer  to  them,  he  quickly 
got  the  prisoners  to  elect  a  lO-mnn  delegation 
to  negotiate  an  exchange  and  flew  them  to 
Miami 

The  delegation  was  ordered  to  wear  battle 
dress  because  Castro  Is  no  slouch  when  it 
comes  to  spotting  good  news  pictures,  either 

■When  the  news  reached  Havana  that  Mrs 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  'V\'alter  Reuther.  and  Dr. 
Milton  Esenhower  had  formed  a  committee 
to  raise  funds  for  tractors.  Castro  decided  to 
capltallw  even  further  vn   his  coup. 

At  a  trade  union  rally  honoring  him  for 
receiving  Lenin  peace  prize  he  annou!iced 
that  deal  was  In  no  way  to  be  considered  as 
an  exchange.  It  was,  he  declared,  compen- 
sation for  damage  to  Cuban  property  as  a 
result  of  the  April  17  Invasion. 

He  warned  that  all  negotiations  would 
be  canceled  if  the  Americans  continued  to 
treat  his  offer  n&  a  prisoners  exchange. 


The  Government-owned  press  quickly 
echoed  the  new  line  'With  shrill  headlines. 
The  evening  paper  Combat  said 

"Reparations,  no'.  exchange,  is  our  de- 
m.ind  to  the  United  States  " 

The  view  in  Havana  is  that  the  American 
accept.' liCe  ot  the  offer  meant  that  Castro — 
in  eyes  of  the  Cubans  and  countless  Latin 
Amencaiis  liad  clearly  s'acceeded  in  estab- 
lishing rul!  U  ?  responsibility  for  the 
invasion 

Western  diplomats  here  were  startled  by 
the  speed  with  which  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted the  offer  when  there  was.  In  fact,  no 
need  lor  speed  At  no  time  were  the 
prisoners'  lives  endangered 

Castro  announced  3  weeks  ago  that  the 
only  invaders  who  will  be  sii't  were  those 
wanted  for  crimes  during  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship, such  as  a.ssi.'tant  poMr-e  chief 
Ramon  Calvino.  The  presence  o:  Calvlnn 
who  is  alleged  to  have  personally  murdered 
43  Cubans,  did  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
cause  of   Cuban   counterrevolutlonalres. 

Diplomats  also  wondered  why  distin- 
guished Americans  should  head  a  fund- 
raising  committee  when  It  would  have  been 
much  wiser  to  have  left  It  to  prom^lnent 
Cubans  in  exile. 

Tliey  see  nothing  wrong  with  Walter 
Retither  sending  a  fat  check  to  buy  tractors, 
but  they  believe  his  presence  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  committee  ou:y  spotlights 
American  collusion  in  the  Invasion  at  a  time 
when  it  is  best  forgotten. 

The.se  observers  believe  Castro's  propa- 
ganda wovild  have  been  preatlv  minimized 
If  the  fund  were  sponsored  by  Cuban  exiles 

Finally  they  question  the  composition  of 
the  invading  force.  S<:ime  were  undoubtedly 
patriots  who  believed  they  were  fiplning  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism,  others  were 
bi.red  Cubans  tired  of  being  dishwashers  in 
Miami,  still  others  were  mercenaries  who 
would  have  Joined  a  similar  venfure  against 
another  country  as  long  as  the  price  was 
right. 

Irrespective  of  the  ideology  of  Caftrc's  re- 
gime, they  did  try  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment They  gambled  for  highest  stakes  and 
had  they  woi;  would  have  reaped  power  and 
great  rewards. 

From  this  viewpoint  several  years  of  forced 
labor  is  not  a  harsh  sei:itence  for  soldiers 
who  could  be  charged  with  high  treason  and 
shot. 

The  reason  they  were  not  shot,  of  course, 
is  that  Castro  believes  that  there  are  simply 
too  many  of  them  A  handful  of  invaders 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  but 
as  this  force  Is  to-i  large  for  Caftro's  firing 
squads,  they  will  be  traded  In  best  proletar- 
ian fashion  for  tractors 

Indeed,  the  only  ingredierit  really  mlBsing 
from  this  affair  is  an  announcement  that 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  personally  drive  the 
first  tractor  Into  Havana. 

She  can  be  assvired  of  a  tremendous  wel- 
come— Castro  says  he  needs  the  machines 
for  his  agrarian  reform  program . 


ECONOMIC  FREEDOM  AND  FEDERAL 
PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Pres:rient,  the  subiect  of  economic  free- 
dom, what  It  is  and  what  it  implies,  is 
an  especially  imix)rtant  one  at  this  time, 
because  the  value,  the  efficiency,  the 
humanity  of  this  system  is  being  ques- 
tioned and  even  attacked  not  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  a.-e  hos- 
tile to  us.  but  also  in  our  own  country. 
It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  re\iew  briefly 
the  heritage  of  our  free,  private  enter- 
prise system. 

T  do  not  think  that  we  can  hope  to 
understand  the  problems  and  policies  of 
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our  own  day  if  we  do  not  know  the  prob- 
lems and  policies  out  of  which  they  grew, 

I  suspect  that  damage  has  been  done 
not  only  to  our  historical  culture,  but 
also  to  our  practical  insight  by  an  indif- 
ference to  our  intellectual  past.  Such 
indifference,  unfortunately,  has  become 
characteristic  for  most  of  us.  We  have 
become  so  absorbed  in  our  daily  activi- 
ties that  we  have  been  unable — and  evex\ 
perhaps  unwilling — to  concern  ourselves 
v^ith  relating^eur  activities  to  the  social 
philoso^y^e  profess  to  believe  in. 

It  is  ho  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  evolution 
and  the  meaning  of  western  liberal  civi- 
lization without  some  understanding  of 
classical  political  economy,  by  which  I 
mean  the  general  body  of  principles  of 
governmental  action  or  inaction  regard- 
ing economic  activity  of  the  two  sreat 
Scotch  philosophers — David  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith — and  their  followers 

These  men  and  their  ideas  are  his- 
torically important  They  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  the  public  opinion 
of  their  country  in  their  time  They  were 
responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
many  far-reaching  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative changes.  Even  today,  in  in- 
numerable ways  of  which  we  are  seldom 
aware,  their  outlook  continues  to  affect 
ours.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
more  of  us  do  not  have  an  understanding 
of  the  system  which  once  dominated  the 
social  thought  of  the  West-ern  World, 
and  which  still  dominates  our  thought 
in  this  country. 

Although  the  English  classical  political 
economists  differed  on  many  issues,  they 
all  believed  in  private  property  and  free 
enterprise. 

If  we  had  asked  any  classical  econ- 
omist: first,  to  what  final  end  economic 
activity  should  be  directed;  or  .secondly, 
by  what  ultimate  criterion  its  .success 
was  to  be  estimated,  I  do  not  think  the 
issue  would  have  been  in  doubt. 

Consumption- 
Said  Adam  Smith — 

is  the  sole  end  and  piirpope  of  all  production, 
and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer  i  Adam 
Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations."  Cannon's  edi- 
tion, vol.  n.  p.  159 1 

James  Mill  was  no  les6  emphatic.  He 
says — 

Of  the  four  sets  ot  operations:  Production 
distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption. 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  "Political 
Economy,"  the  first  three  are  cleans  No 
man  produces  for  the  sake  of  producing  and 
nothing  further.  Distribution,  in  the  same 
manner.  Is  not  p^erformed  fur  the  sake  of 
distribution.  Things  are  distributed  as  al.s<j 
exchanged,  to  some  end. 

That  end  Is  consumption  i  James  Mill :  "Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  '  third  edition, 
p  219). 

The  classical  system  was  unequivocally 
opposed  to  any  fostering  of  producer  in- 
terest as  such. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that 
consumption  is  to  be  understood  as  both 
present  consumption  and  consumption 
in  the  future:  that  is,  investment. 

We  should  also  note  that  by  consump- 
tion is  meant  not  only  the  consumption 
of    private   individuals,    the   benefit   of 


which  is  limited  to  themselves,  but  also 
the  consumption  of  Government  services 
such  as  defense,  the  benefit  of  which  is 
enjoyed  by  all  of  us  From  Adam  Smith 
onward,  ;t  was  recognized  that  such  serv- 
ices migl  t  be  "in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
vantageous to  a  great  society' — Adam 
Smith:  in  the  work  cited,  volume  II. 
page  214 

The  great  contribution  of  the  classical 
economists,  however,  was  their  proposal 
for  the  a.?hievement  of  this  end,  and  for 
this  they  recommended  what  has  been 
called  the  system  of  economic  freedom. 

Now.  what  do  we  mean  by  this  term? 

This  system  can  be  defined  in  this 
way:  Gi\en  a  certain  framework  of  law 
and  orde"  and  certain  necessary  govern- 
mental St.  rvices.  the  cla.ssical  fconomists 
conceivec  that  the  object  of  economic 
activity  is  best  attained  by  a  system  of 
spontaneous  cooperation.  As  consimiers, 
the  citizens  should  be  free  to  buy  what 
they  please.  As  producers,  or  as  labor- 
ers, they  should  be  free  to  use  their  prop- 
erty or  labor  m  ways  which,  in  their 
judgment,  would  bring  them  the  maxi- 
mum reward  in  money  or  satisfaction. 
In  their  \iew  it  is  the  impersonal  mech- 
anism of  the  market  which  harmonizes 
the  interests  of  the  different  individuals. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  prime  ob- 
ject of  folicy  should  be  to  insure  the 
freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  and  to 
sweep  away  obstacles  to  this  spontaneous 
cooperation  where  tliey  exist. 

This  idea  of  freedom  was  central  to 
the  who'e  classical  system,  and  it  in- 
spired tl"eir  crusade  against  what  they 
considered  to  be  abuses  of  authority  It 
dictated  cheir  conception  of  what  should 
be   the   positive  functions  of  the  State. 

As  I  .see  it,  the  belief  in  the  system  of 
economic  freedom  rested  on  two  bases: 
First,  belief  in  the  desirability  of  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  consumer;  and 
second,  belief  in  the  effectiveness  in 
meeting  this  choice  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  producers. 

These  ideas  are  interwoven  in  our  sub- 
conscious thinking;  they  form  the  basis 
of  our  free  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

The  first  belief  is  simple:  it  is  based 
on  the  v:ew  that  the  adult  consumer  is 
the  best  ,udge  of  his  own  interest — with 
some  excrptions.  however:  the  consumer, 
for  exan.ple.  must  be  protected  from 
fraud — 

For  exf.mple.  Ricardo:  "Proposals  for 
an  Econc'mical  and  Secure  Currency: 
Works."  edited  by  McCuUoch,  page  408 
Rlcai-do  lollowed  Adam  Smith  in  ap- 
proving the  Government  stamp  on  plate 
and  him.s*  If  approved  interference  to  in- 
sure the  ;juntv  of  drues  and  the  com- 
petence of  doctors 

The  argument  for  frof-doni  of  pro- 
ducers IS  inore  complicated  The  motive 
for  prodU(:tion  is  considered  to  be  self- 
interest.  But  the  guidance  of  this  motive 
so  that  it  conduces  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  public,  is  viewed  as  a  product  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  market  and  the 
forces  of  competition  The  system  of 
free  markets  was  to  be  the  rough  dis- 
cipline whereby  the  forces  of  self-inter- 
est were  guided  and  held  in  check. 

If  we  place  these  men  in  their  proper 
historical  setting,  we  can  see  that  they 


were  reformers.  The  system  of  economic 
freedom  was  not  just  a  detached  recom- 
mendation not  to  interfere;  it  was  an 
urgent  demand  that  what  were  thought 
to  be  hampering  and  antisocial  impedi- 
ments should  be  removed  and  that  the 
immense  potential  of  free  pioneering  in- 
dividual initiative  .should  be  released 

The  founders  of  our  economic  .system 
were  both  individualists  as  regards  ends 
and,  with  due  reservation,  individualists 
as  regards  means.  For  them  an  organi- 
zation of  production  based  m  the  main, 
on  private  property  and  a  competitive 
market  was  an  essential  complement  to 
a  system  of  freedom. 

They  did  not  believe  that  such  a  sys- 
tem was  a  product  of  nature — that  it 
would  come  into  being  if  things  were  just 
left  to  take  their  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  system  can  come  into  being 
only  If  things  are  not  left  to  take  their 
course  A  conscious  effort  must  be  ex- 
erted to  create  the  artificial  environment 
which  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  function 
properly. 

The  invisible  hand  which  guides  men 
to  promote  ends  which  are  no  part  of 
their  intention  is  not  the  hand  of  some 
god  or  some  natural  agency  independent 
of  human  effort — but  the  Government. 
It  is  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  a  free  market  can  exLst 

They  were  against  price  fixing  They 
were  against  all  tampering  with  the  free 
movement  of  prices 

Adam  Smith  could  have  been  reading 
the  American  papers  recently  when  he 
stated   that: 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  me«t 
together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  In  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices  (Adam  Smith,  op.  cit.,  book  I, 
part  II.  p    128i 

Political  society  in  the  United  States 
is  founded  upon  distrust  of  concentrated 
power  Belief  in  competition  is  the  eco- 
nomic corollary  of  the  ix)litical  .system 
of  checks  and  balances  It.  too,  rests 
upon  distrust  of  concentrated  power  and 
upon  belief  in  the  maximum  possible 
diffusion  of  rights  and  opportunities 
We  want  business  rivalries  to  supply 
checks  and  balances  that  limit  the  power 
of  each  business  enterprise  Conceived 
as  the  diffusion  of  economic  power,  com- 
petition is  expected  to  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution   to  personal   freedom 

Now,  Madam  President.  I  have  been 
urging  that  central  to  our  democratic 
system  in  this  country  is  this  classical 
conception  of  a  decentralized  organiza- 
tion of  production  resting  on  private 
property  and  the  competitive  market. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  more  of  us 
do  not  understand  this. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  illustra- 
tions. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1961,  is  an  article  on  the  Gov- 
ernment antitrust  suit  against  29  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturers,  quoting 
the  president  of  one  of  the  companies 
who  pleaded  guilty: 

No  one  attending  the  gatherings  in  the 
electrical  controls  industry  was  so  stupid 
he  didn't  know  the  meetings  were  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law  But  It  Is  the  only  way 
a  business  can  be  run.    It  la  free  enterprise. 


This  man  displays  an  incredible  igno- 
rance of  our  .system  of  free  private  enter- 
prise, and  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  distorting  our  cultural  heritage 
in  order  to  rationalize  and  justify  his 
conspiratorial  ;ictivities. 

This  same  man  is  also  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  our  laws  designed  to  force  com- 
petition const  tute  Government  inter- 
ference. 

Such  disregard  for  precision  in  the  use 
of  words  has  made  meaningless  terms 
with  political  connotations.  Words  like 
democracy,"  liberal,"  and  "conserva- 
tive," "free  iJrivate  enterprise,"  and 
"Government  intervention  '  have  come 
to  depend  for  their  meaning  on  who  uses 
them 

Another  typical  example  of  ignorance 
of  our  system  Is  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  13,  1961  A 
business  executive  states: 

I  guess  you'd  lay  I  believe  In  administered 
pricing  I  think  It  was  and  Is  wrong  to 
allocate  business.  But  I  don't  think  It's 
unethical  to  eliminate  prices  as  a  main  com- 
petitive factor  In  some  goods. 

Here  again  if  a  businessman  who  does 
not  understand  how  a  free  private  enter- 
prise system  C'perates  For  him,  eco- 
nomic freedom  means  freedom  to  rook' 
the  public  In  the  U  S  S  R  and  in  Com- 
munist China,  a  group  of  men  in  Moscow 
and  Peiping  decides  which  goods  should 
be  produced,  how  much  and  by  what 
methods  In  a  free-market  economy 
relative  prices  perform  this  allocative 
function  Higher  profits  in  one  indus- 
try will  draw  r:'sources  into  that  indus- 
try if  there  s  relatively  free  entiy. 
Higher  prices  for  a  product  indicate  that 
more  of  that  pioduct  is  wanted 

Allocation  by  price  is  the  method  of 
economic  freedom;  allocation  by  edict  is 
the  method  cf  totalitariani.sm  As  a 
matter  of  fac..  because  it  was  found 
almost  impossible  for  a  small  group  to 
allocate  and  plan  the  production  of 
myriads  of  commodities  and  services, 
both  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  have 
established  free  markets  in  several  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Price,  therelore.  performs  an  indis- 
pensable funcion  in  our  system,  the 
allocative  function,  and  its  limitation 
inevitably  results  in  Government  regu- 
lation or  ownership. 

Price-fixing  :ind  market  allocation  by 
private  firms  undermine  the  survival  of 
our  system.  Those  who  engage  in  the 
activities  defile  the  image  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  This  is  the  system 
we  are  holding  up  to  a  large  part  of  the 
world  as  a  model  superior  to  State  con- 
trol. In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  we  are  branded  as  hypocrites. 

Let  me  read  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment: 

The  people,  not  sonie  self-selected  Govern- 
ment elite,  decide  the  course  of  the  Nation. 
This  decentralization  of  power  Is  the 
strength  of  the  free  society  and  It  must  be 
preserved . 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  principle  of 
decentralized  ix)v;er  expresses  itself  In  the 
system  of  comp-?tltlve  private  enterprise. 
operating  In  a  bislcally  free  market.  The 
competitive  systeai  offers  many  advantages 
that  are  not  avalUble  to  centrally  controlled 
economies — and  these  advantages  should  be 


utilized  in  the  space  effort  and  the  defer se 
program,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
The  competitive  system,  with  Its  profit  and 
loss  discipline,  puts  men  and  companies  to 
the  test  as  no  other  system  does.  It  rewards 
the  creative  and  the  efficient  It  penalizes 
the  unimaginative  and  the  Inefficient  It 
provides  an  Incentive  for  risk  not  only  on 
the  obvious  Ideas,  but  also  on  the  long  shots. 
It  provides  a  natural  and  effective  system  for 
the  elimination  of  failure,  complacency,  and 
delay  At  Its  best,  the  comp>etltl\e  economy 
has  a  vigor,  diversity,  and  efficiency  that  no 
controlled  economy  can  match  (Daily  Con- 
gressional Record  June  2  1960,  pp  A4719- 
A4724,  speech  by  Ralph  J  Cordlner,  delivered 
at  Los  Angeles  on  May  4.  1960) 

The.se  wonderful  words  of  praise  for 
competition  could  well  have  been  spoken 
by    the    very    founders    of    our    system 
But  they  were  not 

The  preceding  sentiments  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cordiner.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  General  Electric  Co  .  a 
company  winch  has  been  guilty  of  more 
antitrust  violations  than  any  other  com- 
pany in  American  history  Only  recent- 
ly several  of  its  high  officials,  together 
with  officials  of  Westinghouse.  Allis 
Chalmers,  and  other  companies,  were 
sentenced  to  prison  for  their  criminal 
act5. 

Mr.  Cordiner.  Uie  great  champion  of 
the  free  competitive  private  enterprise 
system  says  he  knew  nothing  of  these 
activities,  which  had  been  going  on  for 
many  years  and  which  pervaded  so  many 
departments     To  quote  Judge  Ganey: 

One  would  be  most  nrfive  indeed  to  believe 
that  these  violations  of  the  law.  so  long 
persisted  In.  affecting  so  large  a  segment  of 
the  Industry  and  finally.  Involving  s<:)  many 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  were  facts 
unknown  to  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  corporation,  i  From  text  of  a 
presentence  statement  made  by  Chief  Judge 
J  CuUen  Ganey,  on  February  6.  1961  In  U.S. 
district  court  In  the  electrical  equipment 
antitrust  case.  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7, 
1961,  p  26  ) 

To  praise  the  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system  while  pullint:  the  rug  out 
from  under  it  is  nothing  now.  New 
"gimmicks"  arc  constantly  being  devised 
to  subvert  our  antitrust  laws.  Sometimes 
it  is  even  in  the  name  of  small  business. 
and  the  strategy  is  to  nibble  away  at  the 
law  by  allowing  small  businesses,  through 
subterfuges,  to  conspire  to  fix  prices  and 
allocate  markets.  After  that,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  whole  law  itself 
will  crumble'' 

Those  forces,  therefore,  which  prevent 
relative  prices  from  performing  their 
function  in  a  free  economy  are  subvert- 
ing our  econom.ic  system,  and  this  will 
subtly  and  inevitably  change  our  politi- 
cal system,  for  both  are  interrelated. 
The  Communist  forces  arrayed  against 
us  will  have  attained  their  objectives 
without  even  lifting  a  finger. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  com- 
panies which  were  sentenced  for  crim- 
inal violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  are 
among  the  most  important  contractors 
with  the  Government  for  research  and 
development.  In  1960  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  was  the  fifth  and  Westing- 
house  was  the  tenth  on  the  list  of  the 
largest  contractors  for  research  for  the 
Government. 


The  policy  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  relinquishing  to  private  con- 
tractors all  rights  to  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  financed  with 
public  funds,  except  for  a  mere  license 
to  use.  is  inevitably  leading  to  greater 
concentration  of  economic  power  and 
the  consequent  decline  of  our  free  com- 
petitive system.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  helping  huge  companies 
to  improve  their  already  formidable 
patent  structures  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense by  Its  very  nature  is  destroying 
economic  freedom. 

A  concrete  example  was  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States — Comptroller  General's  report  on 
■  Review  of  Administrative  Management 
of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force."  pages 
46-48. 

As  of  June  1959.  a  particular  con- 
tractor had  filed  applications  for  95 
patents,  all  resulting  from  Government- 
financed  research  and  development 
Out  of  this  number,  11  applications  were 
for  inventions  which  the  contractor 
himself  characterized  as  "primary  "  in- 
ventions: that  is.  "developments  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  basic  and  im- 
portant to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new 
industry  or  an  entirely  new  product 
line;  or  one  which  may  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  expansion  or  conversion  of 
an  existing  industry  or  product  line." 

In  this  case^as  in  many  other  case; — 
the  US,  Government  has  spent  public 
funds  to  give  one  private  company  the 
power  to  control  a  whole  industry — to 
exclude  everyone  it  wants  to  exclude — 
to  charge  any  price  it  wants  to  charge. 
This  IS  not  conducive  to  the  equality  of 
opportunity  which  competition  should 
encourage.  This  is  not  consonant  with 
our  objective  of  economic  freedom  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Government  is  play- 
ing its  proper  role  as  a  preserver  of  the 
free,  private  enterprise  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  m  all  the 
discussions  about  Government  patent 
policies,  by  the  patent  bar.  the  Defense 
Department,  and  business  beneficiaries, 
not  a  single  word  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned about  the  possible  effect  of  .-^uch 
policies  on  our  competitive  system.  In 
hearings  before  my  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Defense  Department  repre- 
sentatives stated  that  they  had  never 
even  considered  the  subject. 

This  IS  cause  for  extreme  dismay.  It 
reveals  nothing  less  than  widespread 
lack  of  awareness,  lack  of  responsibility, 
and  lack  of  thought  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  many  business  and  governmental 
activities. 

Our  system  of  economic  freedom,  our 
free  enterprise  system,  has  been  de- 
stroyed m  many  countries  of  the  world. 
Where  it  still  exists,  it  is  fighting  for  its 
life. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senate  adjourns,  I  wish  to 
make  one  correction  which  I  think  is 
necessitated  by  a  statement  attributed 
to  me,  and  which  appears  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  wire  service,  as  follows: 

■Washington — Acting  with  the  approval  of 
President  Kennedy,  Senator  Humphrey  said 
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today  Richard  M.  Nixon  la  morally,  legally. 
and  politically  wrong  In  denouncing  the 
tractor  deal  to  liberate  captives  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  invaalon. 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  I  did 
not  ask  for  the  approval  and  applause 
of  the  President,  even  a  President  whom 
I  fully  and  enthusiastically  support  as  I 
do  President  Kennedy,  nor  would  the 
President  want  me  to  do  such  a  thing. 
When  I  speak  in  the  Senate,  Senators 
know  that  I  speak  for  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  and  my  convic- 
tions and  views,  and  I  do  not  speak  at 
anyone's  beck  and  call,  or  speak  the 
words  of  someone  else. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
find  what  I  have  said  today  is  to  his  lik- 
ing. I  hope  he  will  find  it  so  much  to 
his  liking  that  he  wiU  approve  what  I 
said.  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  feel. 
however,  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  addressed  the  Senate  today 
because  he  was  requested  to  do  so  or  be- 
cause he  had  a  text  that  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  text  was  barely  completed  by 
the  time  I  arrived  in  the  Senate,  inas- 
much as  I  started  to  write  it  this  morning 
at  around  10:30.  The  President  is  in 
Hyannis  Port,  Mavss.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  call  him  and  check  with 
him.  He  was  a  little  busy,  also,  and  per- 
haps too  busy  to  call  and  check  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  This 
arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  both  of  us.  I  support  the  President. 
and  I  beUeve  the  President  trusts  me. 
On  that  basis  I  find  our  relation.uup  very 
happy  and  very  sound. 


ECONOMIC  FREEDOM  AND  FEDERAL 
PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lcuisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  statement 
I  made  on  patent  policy,  i  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
discussion  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Di.spatch  of  Sunday.  May  14. 
1961.  This  is  one  of  the  few  articles 
discussing  the  patent  issue  which  have 
been  made  available  to  the  ^'eneral  pub- 
he.  For  the  most  part,  the  di.scussion  of 
this  issue  has  been  limited  to  publica- 
tions in  which  most  readers  would  have 
a  vested  interest  in  contmuinti  the  pn- 
vate-patent-on-public -research  policy — 
publication.s  like  the  Wall  Strf^et  .Journal, 
the  Patent  Law  Association  Journal,  and 
the  Federal  Bar  Journal.  There  has 
been  a  reluctance  in  the  press  to  discuss 
the  issue  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public. 

The  article  I  referred  to  resulted,  I 
believe,  from  public  relations  efforts 
of  employees  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  a  relatively  fair  dis- 
cussion of  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
as  being  a  alight  pinpoint  lis;ht  through 
this  blackout  on  the  truth  which  the 
press  seems  to  be  determined  to  impose 
on  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
therefore,  to  have  the  discussion  prmted 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COVTROVKST     OVTS.     P.\TENT     RIGHTS     AKISING 

Prom  Risfarcji  roR  UNrrED  St-atls— Se.va- 
Tf^R    Long  s    Bn  L    Wo':-i.d    Give    Title    to 

CiO^TRNMENT  -  RUKOVER    S^TPORTS    PRINCI- 
PLE. Dejemse  Dep.artment  Opposes  It 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

W\.=iHiN  ■.TO>r.  M.iy  13  —.\  published  dialog 
between  Vice  Adm  Hyman  G  Rlclcover  and 
Senator  Rtssell  B.  Lo.ng.  Democrat,  of  IjOU- 
Uiana.  has  set  tne  rone  for  a  new  effort  to 
halt  what  Senat^.r  Long  calls  a  *3-bllllon- 
a-year  patent  giveaway. 

When  tie  Government  buys  research  and 
development,  the  Senator  asked,  should  the 
Government  take  the  patent  rights  or  let  the 
rights  for  commercial  applications  go  to  the 
private  ccntractor? 

The  adinlral  replied:  "Where  the  Govern- 
ment beais  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  cost,  where 
the  faciii'les  belong  to  the  Government  and 
where  the  Government  bears  all  the  risk,  the 
people  should  own  the  patents.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  spending  their  money  for  the 
research  and  development;  therefore,  the 
patents  s  lould   belong  to  them." 

Their  dialog  centered  on  a  growing  contro- 
versy over  patent  rights  that  arise  out  of 
Governm-;nt-financed  research  and  develop- 
ment. Federal  financing  has  Increased 
rapidly  stnce  World  War  11.  until  the  Gov- 
ernment now  pays  for  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  research  and  development  carried  on  In 
the  UnltJ-d  States. 

Defense  Department  policy  gives  the 
patent  to  the  contractor,  retaining  for  the 
Government  only  a  royalty-free  license  for 
Government-financed  production. 

In  other  agencies,  notably  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics :ind  Space  Administration,  patents 
developed  under  contract  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  AEC,  moreover,  can  designate 
any  privately  developed  atomic  energy  patent 
as  being  afTected  with  the  public  Interest. 
The  commission  then  can  use  the  Invention 
or  discovery  and  license  other  private  users. 

Long  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  ex- 
tend to  all  agencies  the  principle  that  the 
Government  gets  the  patent  when  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  research. 

Rickover,  In  supporting  this  proposal, 
Uikes  the  not  unusual  role  of  bucking  the 
Navy  brass.  The  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Defense 
Department  Itself,  strongly  opposes  the 
change. 

Long's  bll!  would  establish  a  Federal  In- 
ventl'ins  .AdmlnUtratlon  to  take  title  to  the 
patpnt.s  and  l.^sue  licenses,  charging  royalties 
payable  to  the  Government  when  this  Is 
Judged   to  be  appropriate. 

The  Senator  may  be  wrong  in  his  esti- 
mate of  *3  billion  as  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial p'atent  rights  growing  out  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed  research  and  development. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value 
is  consld»^rable  in  view  of  the  energy  with 
which  hli  proposal   is  being  fought. 

At  hearings  l;^t  month,  a  patents  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  against  the  bill 
from  th.'  Defense  Department,  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association,  the  National  Small 
Buslnessrien's  A.ssoclatlon,  the  Electronlca 
Industry  Association,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation. 

The  Electronic  Industry  Association  has 
maUed  a  letter  to  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative, opposing  the  Long  bill  and  similar 
meEisure«  Introduced  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClbllan,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Abraham  J   MrLTER.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 


This  circular  letter  rulsed  a  relatively  new 
point,  arguing  that  the  legislation  would 
give  the  Government  title  to  property  for 
which  it  had  not  paid      It  continued 

"Research  contracta  usually  are  for  hard- 
ware or  engineering  or  scientific  reports.  In- 
ventions are  not  contriicted  for.  since  they 
are  coincidental  to  performance  and  rarely. 
If  ever,  can  be  anticipated.  Whether  no,  one. 
or  10  Inventions  eventuate,  the  contract  price 
remains  the  same." 

This  contention  suggests  that  the  pro- 
posed change  might  even  be  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground  that  It  would  deprive 
persons  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Elmer  J.  Gorn,  patent  counsel  for  the 
Raytheon  Co..  which  has  profited  greatly 
through  radio  tube  patents  developed  under 
Government  contract,  says  the  proposed  leg- 
islation "might  well  be  a  first  step  In  tb« 
destruction  of  Che  American  free  enterprise 
system." 

Gorn  emphasizes  commercial  use  of  patent 
rights  as  an  Important  motivation  of  firms 
seeking  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts,  others  being  patriotism,  fear 
of  public  disapproval,  the  hop>e  of  obtaining 
procurement  contracts,  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  contractor's  scientific  and  engineering 
capability. 

Other  opponents  of  the  Long  bill  like  to 
think  of  patents  as  being  rewards  for  In- 
ventors tinkering  in  the  basement  The 
common  practice  among  Government  re- 
search and  development  contractors,  bow- 
ever,  is  to  require  their  employees  t<j  sign 
agreements  giving  the  company  all  rights  to 
any    Inventions    they    may    make. 

Rickover,  In  his  talk  with  Lowe,  suggested 
that  patent  lawyers  may  be  overempha«l?!ng 
tho  present-day  value  of  patent*      He  said 

"It  is  quite  possible  our  industry  would  not 
be  hurt  very  much  if  we  restricted  the  Items 
that  are  p>atentable.  I  believe  the  Important 
factor  for  an  Indvistrial  organization  Is  the 
know-how  develofied  by  It—  the  trade  se- 
crets and  the  techniques.  These  are  not  pat- 
entable qualities.  They  are  something  In- 
herent In  a  company.  In  its  methods.  In  Its 
management,  the  kind  of  machine  tools  It 
has,  how  It  uses  them,  and  so  on." 

Since  Rickover  does  much  of  his  work  de- 
veloping nuclear  submarines  under  the  AEC, 
with  Its  requirement  that  the  Government 
takes  title  to  patents,  Loifo  asked  how  well 
that  system  worked. 

The  Senator  asked:  "So,  as  far  as  yo^^  are 
concerned,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
difficulty  In  persuading  contractors  to  do  the 
work  for  you?  " 

Rickover  replied:  "No.  sir.  I  have  dllB- 
culty  keeping  contractors  away  who  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  give  them  more  work." 

In  a  series  of  speeches.  Lomc  has  developed 
a  strong  ca.«ie  that  may  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  Defense  Departments  resistance 
to  a  change. 

Long  points  out  that  private  business  firms 
in  World  War  II  had  the  Government  over  a 
barrel  and  refused  to  take  Government  con- 
tracts unless  they  got  all  patent  rights. 
The  Senator  has  called  this  "a  more  extreme 
form  of  extortion  " 

More  recently,  he  points  out.  American 
drug  companies  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  a  canoer  program  unless 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  abandoned  Its  traditional  policy  and 
gave  the  companies  exclusive  rights  to  every- 
thing they  discovered  with   public  funds. 

Long  also  has  recalled  that  the  General 
Electric  Co.  led  a  move  last  year  to  boycott 
NASA  In  an  effort  to  force  repeal  of  the 
NASA  patent  provision  so  that  Its  contrac- 
tors would  get  patent  rights  as  In  Defense 
Department  contracts.  Long  pointed  out 
that  General  Electric  earlier  had  come  "run- 
ning to  the  Government,  urging  it  to  erect 


tpriff    walls    to    k^'ep    out   competition   so   It 
•Ould  charge   hig  ler   prices   with   Impunity" 

Xh»  same  firm  took  a  leading  part  In  the 
t^g)BtgVt  bids,  Ir  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Obtained  ctnvictlonB  this  year 

In  hearings  b<  fore  Senator  McClellan's 
patents  subcomnrlttee.  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  presented  a  wide  range  of  views 
Defense  is  strorgly  against  the  proposed 
change.  The  AEO  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  suppoited  their  own  patent  pro- 
cedures In  which  the  Government  generally 
takes  title  to  patents  made  under  Govern- 
ment contract,  but  preferred  not  to  see  au- 
thority   pass  to  iiome   other   agency. 

The  Justice  I>;partment.  through  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Lee  Loevlnger.  chief 
of  the  Antitrust  division,  came  out  suddenly 
In  favor  of  the  pioposed  change. 

The  only  ComTierce  Department  position 
thus  far  Is  that  there  mvist  be  some  middle 
ground  and  It  If  up  to  Industry  to  find  It. 
Presumably,  some  way  could  be  worked  out 
to  give  a  Government  contractor  exclusive 
cotnmerclal  rights  to  a  discovery  for  3  or  4 
yean.  Instead  of  the  17  years  In  the  patent 
law,  and  then  ttrow  It  open  to  everyone 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H  Hodges 
Is  under  some  p.^essure  to  oppose  the  Long 
proposal  A  prominent  Industrialist  Is  said 
to  have  wired  lum  that  the  decision  will 
show  whether  trie  Kennedy  administration 
is  going  to  have  a  partnership  or  a  feud  with 
business 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, 1  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editori;il  appearing  in  the  Mon- 
r(x-  Morning  V'orld  which  indicates  how 
completely  mi.sinformed  some  news- 
pnper.s  can  bo  on  this  issue.  The  news- 
paper IS  published  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  It  apparently  took  a  dis- 
torted report  of  the  debate  in  which  I 
participated,  and  wrote  an  editorial 
based  on  a  handout,  put  out.  I  assume, 
under  the  auspices  of  some  manufac- 
turer-controUfd  association.  It  so  com- 
pletely deviates  from  the  truth,  one 
would  wonder  whether  the  article  re- 
sults from  co;nplete  misinformation  or 
a  desire  to  mi;irepresent  the  facts 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced,  to  prevent  private  patents 
on  public  knowledpe  t<)  the  tune  of  bil- 
lions of  dollirs  every  year,  mcluded 
language  to  provide  that  there  would  be 
established  a  I-'^ederal  Inventions  Admin- 
istration, which  would  have  the  respon.si- 
bility  of  protecting  the  Government's 
proprietary  riahts  to  research  paid  for 
with  Government  funds. 

The  Government  is  required  under  a 
number  of  laws  to  take  the  patents  when 
the  Government  finances  research.  The 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  is  required 
by  law  to  take  the  patents  if  it  employs 
a  contractor  to  do  agricultural  research. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  do 
the  same.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
Federal  agencies  which  are  required  to 
do  that.  In  ff,ct,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  for  the  record 

The  purpose  of  the  Grovernment  taking 
the  patent  is  not  to  prevent  knowledge 
from  being  used  or  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  patent.  T.^e  purpose  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  ij  used  to  the  utmost  and 
that  the  information  is  made  available 
generally  to  ariyone  in  private  enterprise 
who  cares  to  use  the  Government  patent 


or  Government  information  The  Gov- 
ernment s  policy  has  been  to  license  any- 
one without  any  fee  or  charge  whatever 
to  use  the  Governments  patent  for 
items  developed  by  the  Government  and 
which  are  available  to  it. 

The  puropse  of  the  Government  in 
protecting  its  interest  in  proprietary  in- 
formation relates  to  the  situation  of  the 
Government  taking  drawings,  charts. 
and  information  with  relation  to  new 
machines  and  new  materials  developed 
and  thereby  being  in  a  position  to  make 
this  information  generally  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  use  it.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  do  it,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  trying  to  make  it  possible  for 
someone  to  manufacture  something  for 
which  the  Government  had  paid  for  all 
the  research  and  know-how.  without  be- 
ing able  to  make  all  that  information 
available. 

For  example,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
in  some  instances  the  person  who  worked 
to  develop  a  certain  type  of  enpme  on 
a  research  contract  failed  to  get  the  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  that  engine, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  withhold 
turning  over  to  the  Government  or  the 
successful  negotiator  all  of  the  blue- 
prints and  drawings  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  engine.  That  is  propnetarj-  in- 
formation. The  Government  is  entitled 
to  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Governments 
taking  the  information  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  make  the 
information  available  to  others.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  secret. 

A  witness  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  carrying  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  outrageous  policy  of 
giving  away  private  patents  on  public 
research,  made  it  appear  that  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  would  require  the 
Government  to  conceal  the  information. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government  taking 
these  rights  is  the  opposite.  It  is  to  see 
that  the  information  is  used  and  that 
no  one  hoards  it  to  himself  and  keeps 
it  secret  or  by  patents  or  trade  secrets 
or  other  methods  prevent  the  informa- 
tion from  bemg  exploited  to  the  benefit 
of  180  million  Americans. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  state  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  bill,  is  not  its  purpose  to 
make  available  for  use  by  all  people  the 
patents  or  processes  and  designs  that 
are  developed  through  contract  by  the 
Government  and  with  the  GoveiTiment 
on  processes  and  operations  which  are 
essentially  classified  in  character  and 
on  which,  therefore,  the  average  citi- 
zen or  contractor  has  no  oppoitunity  for 
research  and  development' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  correct.  I  heard  of  an 
example  given  to  me  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct.  I  will  not  give  the  names 
of  the  companies,  because  I  dc  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  state  it  positively 
at  this  tmie.  The  story  illustrates  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

One  company  on  a  research  and  devel- 
opment contract  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  developed    blueprints   a:id    a   test 


model  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
type  of  engme.  The  company  hoped  it 
would  get  the  Government  procurement 
contract  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis 
with  a  guaranteed  profit  The  company 
was  disappointed  Perhaps  it  negotiated 
for  too  high  a  price  or  perhaps  it  did 
not  have  enough  influence  with  the  con- 
tracting office.  At  any  rate,  it  failed  to 
get  the  contract.  It  was  told  to  turn  the 
information  over  to  another  company, 
a  very  large  company,  which  was  to  pro- 
duce the  tan.<  engine.  Although  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  the 
procurement  contract,  not  a  single  en- 
gine produced  at  the  plant  worked  eCB- 
ciently  and  successfully. 

The  informal  statement  I  have  heard 
on  this  subject  is  that  the  reason  why 
this  big  investment  all  went  for  naught, 
with  the  Government  needing  the  en- 
gines in  the  worst  kind  of  way,  but  not 
getting  them  under  its  procurement  con- 
tract, was  that  the  company  which  had 
researched  the  product  did  not  turn  over 
all  Its  blueprints  and  drawings. 

That  was  proprietary  information 
The  U.S.  Government  had  paid  to 
create  it  Under  the  present  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  royalty-free  license  to  use 
this  information.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  U.S.  Govenmient  under  the  present 
policy.  I  think  that  poUcy  is  wrong,  but 
that  is  the  present  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

When  I  provide  in  my  bill  that  the 
Government's  proprietary  rights  should 
be  protected  by  the  Federal  Inventions 
Administration.  I  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, having  paid  for  the  blueprints, 
should  have  them,  or  at  least  copies  of 
all  of  them.  Instead  of  losing  every 
nickel  that  was  lost  in  trying  to  perfect 
an  engine,  we  should  remember  that  we 
paid  for  the  research  and  development, 
the  drawings,  and  the  blueprints  which 
could  have  been  had. 

But  the  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
ness has  misconstrued  the  obvious  in- 
tent of  the  statute  The  Department  of 
Defen.se  witnesses  should  have  been  able 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  bill, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  secreted  and  not  used,  but 
their  contention  was  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  Department 
of  Defense  contracts  are  now  handled 
on  a  negotiated  basis' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lomsiana.  About  95 
percent,  dullarwise. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  those 
contracts  are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
insured  profit  upon  performance  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ye:,  they 
are.  I  have  heard  it  argued  by  some 
businessmen  that  it  is  possible  to  lose 
money.  To  lose  money  on  contracts  of 
this  sort,  one  would  have  to  make  a  seri- 
ous, inexcusable  blunder  such  as  fail- 
ing to  properly  add  up  a  column  of  fig- 
ures or  lose  his  copy  of  a  contract  and 
forget  he  ever  had  a  contract. 
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Mr.  GORE.  As  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eration of  profit,  ia  some  value  attached 
to  information  which  rightly  belongs  to 
the  Government,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, Is  retained  or  may  be  retained  by 
a  contractor,  or  is  it  not  true  that  the 
profit — the  fixed  fee  profit — is  calculated 
on  a  performance  basis  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  the  contractor  retains  and  uses 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  patent 
rights,  he  receives  the  benefit  beyond 
the  price  and  the  profit  which  is  assured 
to  him  by  the  contractor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
what  I  think  I  can  marshal  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  to  support  that  po- 
sition. Some  large  companies  contend 
that  we  would  be  required  to  pay  for  u- 
search  smd  development  if  we  did  not 
throw  in  the  big  bonanza  of  providing 
patents  for  commercial  application  of 
everything  that  was  developed  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  not  cost  5  cents  extra.  Some  of 
the  very  contractors  who  are  benefiting 
from  this  policy  admit  that. 

The  reason  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
cost  any  more  is  that  the  fixed  fee  paid 
by  the  contractors  of  the  Atomic  Energj' 
Commission  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  is  about  the 
same  as  the  fixed  fee  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  are  more  con- 
tractors available  than  there  are  con- 
tracts to  be  had.  That  is,  there  are  more 
applicants  for  contracts  than  there  are 
contracts  available — and  the  applicants 
to  whom  I  refer  are  qualified  contractors 

So  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  brought  into  line  with  that 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
plenty  of  companies  would  be  available 
to  do  the  research. 

If  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst. 
if  a  corporation  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric actually  threatened  a  sitdown  strike 
against  the  United  States  on  research, 
the  U.S.  Government  could  still  have 
its  research  done.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  this  as  well  as  I  do.  be- 
cause in  the  fields  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  its  ou-n  research  are  the 
areas  where  this  Nation  has  been  most 
successful  in  staying  ahead  of  foreign 
competitors.  In  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, our  best  information  is  that  we 
are  still  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
everyone  else.  The  research  in  atomic 
energy  was  originally  a  Government  re- 
search operation,  with  large  contractor.s 
in  the  field  today,  the  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  retain  all  patent  rights 

Again,  in  the  field  of  aericulture  most 
of  the  research  is  Government  opera- 
tion; very  little  of  it  is  contracted  for 
But  wherever  contracts  exist,  patent 
rights  Z12  not  given  away  In  that  field, 
due  primarily  to  the  Government's  re- 
search, tht  United  States  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  Russians  that  it  would  take  them 
years  to  catch  up  with  us,  even  with 
this  Nation  helpmg  them  to  catch  up. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 
that  in  agriculture  the  Nation  has  per- 
formed far  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
others,  due  largely  to  the  research  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  U.S.  Government. 


Mada;n  President,  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Ijong  and  Patents."  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  published  In 
the  Mor  roe.  La..  Morning  World  of  May 
25.  1961.  illustrates  how  far  from  the 
real  facts  some  newspapers  wUl  stray 
in  seeking  to  defend  a  basically  bad 
Federal  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ord  ?red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Long  and  Patxnts 

Rus.sEi  L  B  Long,  Louisiana's  junior  US, 
Senator,  haa  never  been  able  to  get  away 
from  th«'  Idea  that  the  Government  la  more 
Innpurtaiit  than  the  people.  Instead  of  look- 
ing ujx)!!  the  Government  as  a  vehicle  be- 
longing •.o  the  people,  he  sees  It  as  something 
to  whlcli  the  people  must  be  subservient 

Illustrating  this.  Senator  Long  Is  now 
contending  that  his  battle  against  some 
PedersU  igencles'  policies  c  f  giving  to  private 
contractors  the  results  of  Government-fl- 
nanced  research  and  development  Is  begin- 
ning 'U'  make  headway  lu  other  words, 
he  Is  sa.lng  that  he  Is  persuading  the  Fed- 
eral Go\ernment  t.")  withhold  as  much  valu- 
able Information  on  manufacture  as  possible 
fr^m  pr'.vate  Industry 

Government  policy  haa  become  increas- 
ingly reluctant  In  the  matter  of  granting 
patents  to  Individuals  ai.d  private  compa- 
nies. The  whole  trend  soems  t'j  t>€  to  let 
everythiiig  be  wide  open  for  manufacture  If 
anything  of  value  Is  discovered  or  invented 
by  an  Ir. dividual  or  a  private  concern  Now 
Senator  Long  wants  to  have  the  Giivernment 
keep  secret  everything  It  Invents  or  have 
the  private  manufacturers  pay  a  premium 
for  using  devices  patented  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Long,  who  has  Ir. t  xluced  a  bill 
requirlrg  all  Government  agencies  to  keep 
patent  ^nd  other  rlgh's  t^)  invention.^  and 
discoveries  produced  under  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment, cited  three  agencies  which  he  said 
have  voluntarily  reversed  their  contracting 
policies  m  line  with  the  provisions  of  his  bill. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Pe<lerul 
Aviation  Agency,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  have  all,  within  the  pa^t  few 
months,  adopted  a  new  policy  to  retain  f'>r 
the  Government  the  rights  to  the  processes 
and  products  developed  under  research  and 
developnient  projects. 

The  Senator  is  backing  Government  boas- 
Ism  pure  and  sin-.p.e.  I.n  reality,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right.  In  a  Nation  which 
adv'MTates  free  and  private  enterprise,  to  en- 
gage In  any  kind  of  competitive  business  or 
manufacturing  If  It  does  not  intend  to 
manufacture  and  does  not  intend  to  let 
prlva'e  enterprise  cirry  on  these  functions, 
there  Is  nu  reason  why  Its  Inventions  and 
discoveries  should  not  be  made  available  to 
the  public.  Individuals  have  some  right  to 
patent  protection  but  the  situation  as  per- 
tains to  the  Government  is  entirely  different 

Last  week  the  junior  Senator  from  Loul- 
-slana  engaged  In  a  debate  on  Government 
patent  policy  before  the  American  Society  of 
Chemists  in  Washington. 

Senator  Long  said:  '  Unlesa  the  patent 
policies  of  the  Government  In  contracting 
for  private  research  and  development  are 
revamped,  the  economy  of  our  Nation  will  be 
retarded,  monopolies  will  flourish,  the  con- 
sumer will  r>ay  unnecessarily  hleh  prices  and 
our  national  de.'ense  .may  be  seriously  im- 
paired." 

None  of  these  things  appears  to  be  true  >r 
logical.  If  all  manufacturers  are  given  the 
right  to  use  discoveries  and  inventions  made 


by  the  Government,  It  would  be  difficult  to 
see  huw  monopoly  could  result.  This  should 
bring  keen  competition  with  a  consequent 
lowering  instead  of  increasing  of  prices.  In- 
stead if  being  retarded,  the  economy  should 
flourish  under  free  enterprise  and  free  c<3m- 
peltUon  Similarly,  national  defense  could 
be   built   up   at  a   lower   cost 

Money  spent  by  the  Federal  Goverrxment 
for  Invention  and  discoveries  U  money 
which  has  been  paid  in  taxes  by  the  people. 
These  Inventions  and  disc  veries,  therefore. 
should  be  made  available  for  public  use. 

These  are  things  which  Senator  Long  will 
never  understand,  however,  as  he  has  al- 
ways been  government-minded.  Instead  of 
ciUzen-mlnded,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  are  the  ones  who  vote  for  him  Be- 
cause he  Is  this  way,  he  cannot  understand 
that  what  Is  good  for  the  people  Is  gtxxl  for 
the  country,  nor  that  democracy  is  better 
than  socialism  and  Government  control. 


DE.ATH  OP  THOMAS  E  MURRAY. 
FORMER  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSIONER 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Madam  President. 

for  ihe  purpose  of  the  official  Record, 
I  call  attention  to  the  death  on  May  26, 
1961,  of  a  great  .American,  Mr  TTiomas 
E  Murray  Mr  Murray  formerly  was  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssioncr.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  a  consultant  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

In  his  death,  th.e  United  States  has 
lost  a  truly  fine,  devoted  patriotic  citizen. 
one  who  set  an  example  of  personal 
sacrifice,  which  President  K»^nnedy  has 
called  upon  Americans  to  make  in  in- 
creasing measure, 

Mr  Murray  left  a  lucrative  business 
U)  become  a  public  servant  as  a  Com- 
mi.s.sioner  of  the  At-omic  Energy  Com- 
mission. After  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  Comml-ssioner,  he  offered 
his  services  as  a  consultant  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enerpy 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  achieved 
outstanding  succe.ss  in  the  business 
world,  but  who  decided  he  had  somr- 
thing  to  contribute  to  hus  country  He 
really  fulfilled  the  admonlticjn  of  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  in  his  inaugural  address, 
when  the  President  said: 

.\^k  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you:  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Thomas  E.  Murray  asked  that  question 
of  himself.  He  sought  nothing  from  his 
country  except  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American  citizen  and  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  free  coimtry.  He  then  asked 
himself  what  he  could  do  for  his  country, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  devote  his  life 
in  a  very  full  and  meaningful  way  to  this 
country, 

Mr.  Murray  often  expressed  views  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  testing  and  the 
possibility  of  a  ban  upon  nuclear  testing 
which  were  different  from  my  views. 
Nevertheless.  I  foimd  him  to  be  a  most 
constructive  and  remarkable  person. 

Madam  President,  Mr.  Murray  was  a 
man  of  great  faith.  He  was  a  devoted 
and  dedicated  member  of  his  great 
church,  the  Catholic  Church.  He  leaves 
his  wife  and  seven  sons.  He  also  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother,  4  sisters,  and  43 
grandchildren.  Truly,  this  man  has 
done  great  things  for  America.     I  am 
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honored  to  have  the  opc>ortunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  ir  the  Senate. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  death,  but  I 
commend  him  a; id  express  what  I  know 
is  the  feeliiiK  o:  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  a  feeling  of  deep  respect,  grati- 
tude, and  appre<iation, 

I  hope  these  words  will  be  of  some 
comfort  to  his  famil>'-  I  express  to  them 
on  this  occasion  my  condolences  and 
sincere  sympathy. 

Madam  Prescient,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  i.rlicle  entitled  "Thomas 
E.  Murray  Dies;  Elx-AEC  Commissioner." 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
27,  1961, 

There  being  rio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 
as  follows: 

Thomas  E    MriiRAT  Diks;    Ex-AEC 

Co  t(UIS.SIONEB 

New  York,  Mny  27 — Thomas  E  Mur- 
ray, who  turned  from  a  lucrative  business 
career  to  serve  as  un  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioner and  later  a/;  a  consultant  to  the  Joint 
Congres«lr)nRl  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
died  yeeterday  c  f  u  heart  attack  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital       He  -Alts  69 

He  had  been  In  the  hospital  since  May  19 

Mr  Murray  we;  t  Int*^  CVivemment  service 
after  a  successful  career  as  a  businessman, 
engineer,  and  Invnntor,  He  also  was  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  laymjin 

In  the  l;vtter  pn't  of  his  Government  serv- 
ice. Mr  Murray  became  a  center  of  contro- 
versy and  often  was  at  odds  with  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conimi&si.jn. 

A  Democrat,  Mi  Murray  differed  with  Mr. 
Strauss  and  the  Elsenhower  administration 
on  atomic  weapon.)  secrecy,  and  public  versus 
private  development  of  atomic  power  for 
peacetime  purpo»<s, 

ba<  KED   s  MAI  Ira   Bombs 

Mr  M  irray  advocated  a  halt  to  hydrogen 
bomb  te^t.s,  a  limit  to  the  size  and  number 
of  atonic  weapons  stockpiled  and  Govern- 
ment development  of  peacetime  atomic 
power. 

He  felt  the  administration  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  big  bombs  and  not  enough  on 
the  smaller  one*  that  he  said  would  be 
needed  In  limited  wars. 

Mr  Murray  .«ier\'ed  on  the  AFC  from  1950, 
when  he  resigned  as  bead  of  a  manufacttrr- 
Ing  &rm  and  gave  up  offices  In  several  other 
corporations,  untL  1957  when  he  returned  to 
private  Industry  aid  a,s£umed  the  consultant 
post  with  the  cnnzresslnnaJ  committee. 

In  open  le'ters  to  the  two  presidential 
candidates  last  fall,  Mr  Murray  urged  that 
the  United  States  lift  Its  ban  on  testing  of 
nuclear    weapons 

By  unilaterally  susj>ending  all  atomic- 
hydrogen  tests  for  2  years,  the  country  kept 
Itself  from  far-reaching  nonmllitaxy  and 
mUltary  progress,  since  nuclear  technilopy 
Involves  Incessant  and  rapid  change,  he  said 

Furthermore,  he  suggested  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  the  Russians  have  been 
cheating 

FORESAW     NfW     WFAPON 

A   radically    new   tvpe   of   nuclear  weapon 
a   "third   generation"   weaf>on     could    be   de- 
veloped,   as   different    from    the    H-bomb    as 
the     H-bomb     was     from     the     atvim     bomb 
dropped   on   Hlroahima,   he   declared, 

A  native  of  Albany.  NY,,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  with  a  degree  In 
mechanical  engineering  In  1911,  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  Inventor  and  received 
more  than  200  patents  In  his  career 

After  his  father  died  in  1929,  leaving  an 
estate  estimated  at  110  million,  Mr    Murray 
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succeeded  1.1m  as  president  of  th>'  Metro- 
jxjlltan  Enelr:oer  Co  ,  and  a.«  board  chairman 
of  Thom.'t*  E  Murray,  Inc,  He  later  organized 
the  Murray  Manufacturing  Co.  to  make  elec- 
tric   switches. 

During  World  War  II,  he  converted  his 
plants  to  the  production  of  mortar  shells  for 
the  Government. 

He  was  named  receiver  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co  of  New  York  City  In  1932, 
and  served  In  that  capacity  until  the  city 
took  over  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  In 
1940. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Marie 
Brady;  seven  sons,  Tl-oma.s  E  .  Jr  .  ..'ames  B., 
Rev  D  Bradley  Murray,  Paul  N  ,  Francis  B., 
Joseph  G  .  and  Peter  D  ,  and  four  diuehters, 
Mrs.  BasU  Harris,  Jr.,  Mrs  Ralph  M  O'Nell, 
Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Sheridan.  Jr..  and  Miss  Mar- 
got  Murray. 

He  also  leaves  a  brother,  4  sisters,  43  grand- 
children, and  1  great-grandchild. 


CASTROS  BLACKMAH^ 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
recently  there  was  published  in  i,he  Rus- 
sell Daily  News,  of  Ru.ssell,  Kans  ,  a 
very  excellent  editorial  entitled  "It  Is 
StiU  Blackmail."  The  editorial  was 
written  by  the  publisher  of  that  news- 
paper. Mr  Russell  T,  Townsley  In  the 
editorial  he  dLscosses  the  present  situa- 
tion m  regard  to  Castro  s  offer  to  ex- 
change 1.200  prisoners  for  500  tractors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record    as  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection.  Lhe  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Russell  Dally  News.  May  22,  1961] 
It  Is  Sttlx  BuvcKMAn, 

Castro's  offer  to  trade  1.200  prUoners  for 
500  tractors  Is  blackmail.  The  laci  this  Na- 
tion Is  even  considering  paying  tribute  to 
the  bearded  traitor  Is  unexplalnab.e. 

We  can't  believe  the  moral  fiber  c^f  Ameri- 
cans has  become  so  degenerate  anc  debased 
that  they  feel  it  necessary  to  bow  and  beg 
before  a  petty  dictator.  Yet,  Jiom  t;ie  names 
of  the  people  who  are  lending  tlieli  sup5x>rt 
to  compound  the  crime  what  else  Is  there 
to  believe? 

It  Is  hardly  adequate  to  offer  only  sym- 
pathy for  those  being  held  in  Cu  Dan  jails 
and  concentration  camps  Human  suffer- 
ing, wherever  it  is  found.  Is  objectionable. 
The  freedoms  of  mankiiid  sh  >u;d  be  para- 
mount, whether  they  are  Uxreatenrd  in  .At- 
lanta, Ga  ,  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  Russia,  its 
satellite  countries,  Africa  or  even  in  Cuba. 
Americans,  dedicated  to  peace  and  freedom 
have  every  reason  to  be  aroused  and  con- 
cerned. 

To  confuse  a  conviction  for  Idealf  with 
paying  tribute  Is  a  serious  mistake,  one  which 
could  cost  the  principles  for  which  this  Na- 
tion stands.  The  trade  of  tractors  lor 
prisoners  would  establish  a  precedent  un- 
equaled  In  the  Nation's  ISo-year  history. 
It  would  set  a  price  on  human  llJe,  en- 
courage higher  fees  and  more  tribute  as 
others  find  Insults  for  which  Uncle  Sam  Is 
willing  to  pa". 

As  news  leaks  from  Washington,  It  ap- 
pears the  United  States  had  a  far  from  pas- 
sive part  In  the  Ill-fated  invasion  of  Cuba 
There's  no  question,  now,  that  there's  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  something  for  the 
victims  of  that  fiasco.  The  fact  remains  the 
Cuban  Invasion  was  neither  authorized,  ap- 
proved, nor  sanctioned  by  the  Congress.  It 
was.  and  Is,  an  extracurrlrular  activity  of 
Government,    The  ransom  offer  from  Castro 


is  a  natural  development,  one  which  could 
have  been  expected, 

Tlie  United  States  was  wrong  In  lending 
support  to  a  military  effort  beyond  Its  con- 
trol. It  would  be  wrong  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  Castro  as  a  result  of  the  first  mistake. 

Diplomacy  which  stops  short  of  war  le.^\es 
an  opening  of  tlie  kind  upon  which  Castro 
has  seized.  Some  day.  at  some  point,  black- 
mail must  be  stopped.  And  the  time  to 
stop  it  Is  before  It  begins. 

There's  no  question  about  the  value  of 
1.200  human  lives  as  compared  with  500 
tractors  If  that  was  all  there  was  to  It,  tt^f  n 
the  trt-de  would  be  cheap.  Instead,  this  L»  a 
precedent  which  offers  only  bigger  and  more 
expensive  Insults  in  time  to  come. 

The  United  States  has  never  compromised 
its  ethics  or  Ideals.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  begin  now 

An  jmbrella -carrying  Englishman  a  scant 
24  years  ago,  showed  the  world  the  fooiish- 
ness  of  following  such  a  path  when  he  re- 
turned from  a  conference  with  Adolph  Hit- 
ler saying  "There  will  be  5>eace  In  our  time." 
There  was  no  peace  then  and  there  is  no 
peace  now  to  come  from  international  black- 
mall. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  see  that  there  appears  to  be  no  further 
Senate  busmess.  Therefore,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  uinil  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to:  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p^n.'  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Thursday,  June  1.  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29.  1961: 

U  S      M.\K£HAL 

Hugh  Salter  of  North  Carolina  to  be  U£ 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Nurth 
Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  B.  Ray 
Cohoon. 

Is  TKE  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment ill  the  Regular  Army  erf  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284    3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 

Ma  J  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris,  0:8518.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Van  Hugo  Bond,  018601,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army  • . 

Maj  Gen.  Floyd  Allan  Hans«>n,  018767. 
A/my  of  the  United  States  ih.-.gaclier  general. 
U  S  Army) , 

MaJ  Gen.  William  Henry  Sterling  Wripht, 
018129,  Army  of  the  United  States  <  brigadier 
general,  US    Armyi. 

MaJ  Gen  John  Prank  Ruggles,  018596, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen  Earle  Giimore  'Wherler  018715, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gener.^l. 
U  S    Army) 

MaJ  Gen  I>wight  Edward  Beach  018747, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
r5    Armyi. 

MaJ  Gen  Louis  Wat*on  Truman,  018755, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.Armv). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Teddy  HoUts  Sanford,  029893, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U  S    Army) . 
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To  be  brigadier  gene-^al 

Col.  Nathan  Jay  Roberts.  024345  Judge 
Advocate   Generals  Corps.   U  S    Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  C^Kje 
sections  3442  and  3447 

To  be  rnajor  generals 

Ma]  Gen  Robert  John  Fleming.  Jr. 
017095    United  States  Army 

Brig  Gen  Floyd  Lawrence  Wergeland. 
019599.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  U  S    Army  i 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Thomas  Honeycutt, 
018975.  US    Army. 

Bn^  Gen  William  Alexander  C-unnlngham 
3d,    019579,    U  S     Army. 

Brig  Gen  Francis  Joseph  McMorrow, 
0 18995.    US     Army 

Brig.  Gen  Stuart  Sheets  HofT.  038766. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Alden  Kmgsland  Sibley.  018964. 
U  S.  Army 

Brig.  Gen  Alvin  Charles  Welling.  018983, 
US  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  William  Donald  Graham.  020067,  Med- 
ical Corps.  US    Army. 

Col.  Leonidas  George  Gavalas,  031569, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army  i . 

Col  Frank  Joseph  Caufleld,  019515. 
United  States  Army, 

Col  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr  ,  020679. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US    Army  i 

Col.  John  Dudley  Cole.  019749,  US    Army. 

Col.  Delk  McCorkle  Oden.  020805,  Army 
of  the  United  Sutes  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Harold  McDonald  Brown.  020832, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, "u  S.  Armv  I  , 

Col.  Merlm  Uuis  DeGulre,  019446,  U,S. 
Army, 

Col.  Cornells  DeWltt  Willcox  Lang,  019734. 
U  S.  Army. 

Col.  Nathan  Jay  Robert,?.  024345.  Judge 
Advocate    General's    Corps.    US     Army. 

Col.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ev  tns,  Jr..  020368. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US    Army  1 . 

Col.  Howard  Pinkney  Persons.  Jr.,  020167, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US    Army  I . 

Col.  Kenneth  Gregory  Wickham.  021073. 
Army  of  the  United  S*ates  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U  S    .Army 

Col.  Lloyd  Elmer  Fellenz,  019485,  U.S. 
Army. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  29,  1961 : 

DrPLOM.ATic  AND  Foreign  Service 

.\MB.\.SS.^DORS 

Thomas  S  Kites,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Voita. 

Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom   of  Yemen. 

John  S  Badeau  of  New  York,  to  be  .Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  tu  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  M\v  2*>.  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 

tempore.  Mr.  Albert 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker; 

Mat  29.  1961 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Ca«l 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

Sam  Raybxjrn, 
Speaker  of  the  w^ti"'  "'  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  H.  Coleman  McGehee, 
Jr.,  rector,  Immanuel  Church  on  the  Hill. 
Alexandria,  V'a..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning, 
and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion,  from  pride 
and  arrogancy.  and  from  every  evil  way. 
Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion  into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Imbue  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we 
entrust  the  authority  of  government, 
that  there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at 
home  and  that  through  obedience  to 
Thy  law  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the 
time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail — all 
of  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


H  R  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E  Campbell; 

H.R  1447  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wladys- 
law  Flgura; 

H  R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna: 

H  R  1535  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwin 
P   Milspaugh; 

H  R  1896  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mari- 
time Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

H.R  2138  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
G   Greenhalgh; 

HR  2188  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Matthew  A  Wojdak,  U.S.  Navy  (retired) ; 

HR  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison; 

H  R  2681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Kiyoshl  Johnston;  and 

H  R  3842  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges 

On  May  27.  1961: 

H.J.  Res  306.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  An- 
thony Dooley  III: 

H  J  Res  398  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation: 

H  R  5571  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  6100  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  operating-differential  subsidy 
for  cruises; 

H  R  6518  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  social  and  economic 
coop)eratlon  program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Journal  of  tiie  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  2.5,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
also  informed  the  House  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  25,  1961: 

H  R  i:320  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P    Wall, 

H  R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun; 

H  R  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopiidja: 

HR  1366  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.    T     H.msen; 

H  R  1368  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin: 

H.R.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B.  Tindell; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R  4327.  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office;  and 

H  R  4940.  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R  311.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt; 

H.R  1877  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No.  12  Pension  Pund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

H  R  6094  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S  529  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States; 

S.  537  An  act  to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  on  the 
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conveyance    of    surplus    land    for    historic- 
monument  purposes; 

S  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses; 

S.  539.  An  act  to  make  nationals.  American 
and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain  scholarships 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended: 

S  540  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  641.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  1, 
1948  (62  Stat.  281).  to  empower  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  appoint  non- 
uniformed  special  policemen; 

S  796  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Art  of  1949. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  personal  property  by  State  distribu- 
tion agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  880.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests  of  persona!  property 
for  the  US  Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

S.  loai.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  education; 

S.  1222.  An  act  relating  to  dociimentallon 
and  Inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States; 

S  1229  An  act  to  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  emergency  assistance,  and  the 
provision  of  such  assistance,  to  repatriated 
American  nationals  without  available  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  In  the  SUte  of 
HawaU,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1342  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  In 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Ma- 
naasaa  sh&ll  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section  502  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  1456.  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

S  1462  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
temt)er  2.  1960  (74  SUt.  734),  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  ptuposes; 

S.  1622.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955; 

S  1768  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  Individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds; 

8.  1869.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  problems  of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties; 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County,  N.  Mex.:  and 

8  J.  Res  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal   to  Bob  Hope. 


COMMITNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  the  foliowins:  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives : 

M^Y  26,  1961 
The  Honorable  the  Spiakeh. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
on    M.iy   25,    1961,    the    Clerk   received  from 


the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing message : 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  6518 1  en- 
titled "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperatlon  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes";  and 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  1  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Raij>h  R  Robkhts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 


HOUSE  BILL  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fiom  the  Commuiee 
on  House  Admiiiislralion.  reported  liial 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  6618.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196 1,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  the  Speaker  on 
Thursday,  May  25.  1961,  he  did  on  May 
26.  1961.  sign  the  following  enrolled  bill 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  6518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Inter -American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND 
JUSTICE,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  Al'PiiO- 
PRIATION   BILL.    1962 

Mr,  ROONEY.  from  the  Committer  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  >H.R. 
7371^  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rrpt.  No.  442',  wi.ich 
was  rcr.d  a  first  and  .second  time. 

The  SPE^KFR  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  and  accompanying 
papers  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE   ON    BANKING    AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  Thursday,  June  I.  to  file 
a  report  on  HR    6028    the  housing  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
uiianimou.'-  con.=;ent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  aiid  Labor  and  all  sub- 
committees thereof  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minule  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  n(  ver 
liave  I  been  so  proud  of  Texas  The  peo- 
ple of  Tt  xas  have  long  insistc-d  that  not 
only  is  the  State  large  m  land  area  but 
everything  in  Texas  and  done  by  Texas 
is  bin  and  best  In  .cood  humor  Texans 
have  been  chided  for  there  boasts. 

Today  the  people  of  Texas  can  proudly 
boast  of  their  bigness  as  a  people,  and 
there  is  thunderous  applause  through- 
out the  country.  With  the  election  cf 
Republican  John  G.  Tower  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  people  of  Texas  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  a  people  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  the  time  has  come 
for  action. 

It  is  not  easy  for  people  to  break 
with  tradition.  That  is  what  gives  th:s 
election  such  significance.  Towers 
election  was  their  answer  to  President 
Kennedy's  "ask  not  what  your  country- 
can  do  for  you  but  what  you  can  do  for 
tlie  country." 

They  have  said  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  make  certain  our  country's  viril- 
ity and  strength  is  con.served.  not  dissi- 
pated and  wasted.  Texas  itself  has  de- 
cided to  provide  the  leadership  for 
conservatism. 

It  ;s  my  conviction  that  the  election  of 
a  Republican  Senator  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Gibraltar  of  Texas  expressed  the 
conservative  trend  tliroughout  the  en- 
tire country.  The  people  coolly  received 
President  Kennedy's  second  state  of  the 
Union  message  \\here  he  m  substance 
said  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars: 
"this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  you. 
even  though  you  did  not  ask  for  it.'  The 
people  of  Texas  have  responded  by  say- 
ing at  the  ballot  box  this  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  for  our  country.  Mr. 
President,  even  though  you  did  not  ask 
font." 

Never  have  I  been  so  proud  of  Texas. 


NATIONAL   PARK   SEMINARY 
REUNION 

^'r  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  pay  a  tribute  to  154  fine  Ameri- 
can women  who  gathered  in  Washington 
last  week  from  all  corners  of  our  great 
Nation  to  attend  a  reunion  of  the  alum- 
nae of  a  school  that  ceased  to  exist  al- 
most two  decades  a.s.o.  It  is  of  such 
sentiment  that  the  spiritual  fiber  of  our 
people  IS  woven. 

National  Park  Seminary,  beautifully 
located  at  Forest  Glen,  near  the  Nation's 
Capital,  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
the  finishmii  schools  for  yount,'  women 
at  the  close  of  the  19th  centurv.  The 
name  was  changed  to  National  Park 
College  early  m  the  20th  century  and 
it  continued  to  attract  to  its  campus 
youne  women  from  all  sections  of  our 
Nation.  Amonii  the  students  were  the 
mother  and  the  aunt  of  our  present  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Africa,  the 
former  Governor  of  Michigan,  the  Hon- 
orable Mennen  Williams.  Irene  Castle 
and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Shirvin,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Perle  Mesta.  were  students  there. 
Among  the  other  alumnae  of  this 
famous  college  for  young  women  are  the 
wife  of  our  colleague  from  and  the  former 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Vernon  Wallace  Thomson,  and  the  wife 
of  Arthur  Perry,  well  and  affectionately 
known  on  the  Hill  as  the  administrative 
assistant  of  Vice  President  Johnson. 

In  1942.  National  Park  College  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  Its  five  administration  build. ngs,  its 
study  structures,  it.^  dormitories  and 
sorority  houses  now  are  occupied  by  the 
Nation's  convalescent  war  veterans. 

But  in  the  hearts  of  America's  girls  of 
a  past  era  who  attended  this  famous 
school  at  Forest  Glen.  National  Park 
College  still  lives.  Among  the  154 
alumnae  at  the  reunion  last  week  were 
Miss  Anna  Denson,  the  very  first  girl  to 
enroll  at  National  Park  Seminary  and  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  in 
1898.  and  three  members  of  the  class  of 
1900.  Mrs.  Rose  Armstron.u  Dawson,  of 
Rockville.  Md..  Mrs.  Myrna  Miller 
Seaks.  of  Oxford.  Pa  .  and  my  8.3-year- 
youns:  sister.  Mrs  Isabel  O  Hara  Yaeger. 
of  Phoenix.  Ariz 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  Capital  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  these  fine 
women,  keeping  alive  in  a  modern  world 
the  spirit  of  an  era  past 


posed  the  Camp  David  and  Paris  meet- 
mg.s  of  President  Eisenhower  with  Khru- 
shchev. All  of  the  infamous  summit 
conferences  resulted  in  tragic  losses  of 
free  peoples  and  American  prestige  and 
world  respect. 

Following  Cuba,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and 
Castro's  blackmail,  Vienna  will  be  par- 
ticularly hazardous  for  the  United 
States.  The  Communist  gangsters  have 
all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  summit 
meetings  with  sincere,  well-meaning 
American  Presidents.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain.  If  we  reach  an  agreement  with 
Khrushchev,  we  will  have  nothing  as  he 
will  break  the  agreement  when  it  suits 
his  plans  for  world  conquest.  He  makes 
promises  and  agreements  to  be  broken. 
The  Communists  always  use  summit 
meetings  to  cover  up  some  sinister  move 
against  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Summit  meetings  have  always  helped 
the  cause  of  communism. 

We  should  cease  playing  their  game 
and  giving  them  the  dignity  and  respect 
they  desperately  seek.  The  United 
States  can  put  world  communism  on  the 
defense  overnight  by  refusing  to  meet 
Khrushchev  until  he  demonstrates  good 
faith  by  calling  off  his  subversion,  infil- 
tration, and  Communist  campaign 
against  free  peoples.  We  should  refuse 
to  meet  this  atheist  dictator  until  he 
gives  Poland  and  the  captive  nations 
their  freedom. 

We  should  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  talk  with  Khrushchev 
about  Berlin,  Laos,  Cuba,  or  the  Congo; 
but  we  would  consider  meeting  with  him 
to  discuss  the  freedom  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania, North  Korea,  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  apparently 
will  go.  All  we  can  do  is  wish  him  well 
and  offer  our  prayers  for  his  safe  return. 


m 


VIENNA  SUMMIT 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.'^e  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
RrroRD  to  show  I  am  still  against  sum- 
mil  conferences  with  international  gang- 
sters, murderers,  and  aegressors.  As  a 
kid  in  1933,  I  opposed  the  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Government  by 
President  Roosevelt.  I  was  bitterly 
against  the  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
Conferences,  where  the  great  allied  vic- 
tory over  oppression  was  thrown  to  the 
winds.     The  Record  will  show  that  I  op- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr      BOGGS      Mr.     Speaker,     I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter — the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Shelley  1, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ZelenkoI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Rains!  in  two  instances. 


BUY  AMERICAN  ACT 

Mr.  SHELLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  I 
become  more  alarmed  with  the  policies  of 
our  Government  relative  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  American  industry  and  its 
workers  from  foreign  competition — this 
competition  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
existing  wage  scale  paid  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thinking  concerning  the 
Buy  American  Act  and  Executive  Order 
No.   10582. 

Congress  passed  the  Buy  American 
Act  for  certain  very  important  and 
specific  reasons.  These  were  clearly 
brought  out  during  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  in  the  House  and  Senate  debates 
on  this  bill.    This  act  was  vigorously  sup- 


ported in  the  House  and  Senate  and  was 
passed  by  substantial  margins.  House: 
150  yeas;  18  nays.  Senate:  41  yeas,  12 
nays;  43  not  voting. 

What  are  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  give  substance  to  the  act 
today  as  in  1933  when  it  was  adopted? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governments  primary 
responsibility  is  to  its  own  citizens.  A 
buy-domestic  policy  is  an  affirmation  of 
that  responsibility. 

The  source  of  a  government's  revenues 
is  taxes.  The  purchase  of  domestic  sup- 
plies provides  the  jobs  and  the  orders 
which  its  taxpayers  need  to  help  pay 
their  taxes.  In  the  case  of  some  In- 
dustries. Government  purchases  repre- 
sent 50  percent  or  more  of  sales.  Pur- 
chase of  foreign  goods  operates  against 
the  interrelationship  between  govern- 
ment and  it<:  taxpayers.  In  today's  in- 
ternational economic  situation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  when  our  Federal 
Government  awards  a  contract  to  a  for- 
eign producer,  that  governmental  outlay 
will  come  back  in  full  or  in  a  significant 
part  to  American  manufacturers  and 
American  labor  in  the  form  of  oversea 
orders  for  American  goods  or  services 
Foreign  manufacturers  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est markets  and  generally  from  foreign 
producers  since  they  are  able  to  under- 
bid American  manufacturers.  In  any 
event,  it  is  clear  that  a  foreign  firm  that 
gets  a  Federal  contract  for  hydraulic 
turbines,  for  example,  is  not  going  to 
buy  a  hydraulic  turbine  from  an  Ameri- 
can producer  and  provide  jobs  so  that 
employees  of  American  firms  may  con- 
tinue working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  government  Is  pro- 
tected by  its  laws  when  it  purchases 
supplies  from  its  citizens.  It  can  bring 
to  bear  the  force  of  its  laws  to  enforce 
contracts  and  to  recover  damages.  A 
government  exposes  itself  to  the  hazards, 
complexities,  and  inadequacies  of  inter- 
national law  when  it  purchases  goods 
and  services  from  foreign  suppliers. 

Purchase  of  foreign-made  goods  gen- 
erally involves  maintenance  and  service 
complications  and  in  some  cases  these 
complications  lead  directly  to  national 
defense  and  security  risks.  An  entity  of 
the  British  Government,  the  Central 
Electricity  Authority,  decided  that  It 
would  limit  its  purchase  of  supplies  to 
those  produced  within  the  United  King- 
dom because — 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  electricity 
supply  industry  |of  England  and  Wales)  to 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  manufactureni 
for  spares  and  maintenance. 

The  Central  Electricity  Authority  has 
been  following  this  policy  since  its  crea- 
tion in  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States 
there  are  additional  considerations 
which  demand  a  firm  policy  of  limiting 
Federal  purchases  of  supplies  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  wherever  possible. 

Governmental  purchase  of  foreign- 
made  goods  undermines  wages  and  sal- 
aries m  the  United  States.  In  large 
measure  our  economic  development  dur- 
ing the  20th  century  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  many  creates  greater  con- 
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suming  power,  more  sales  additional 
jobs,  increased  prosperity,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  In  practice,  this  pol- 
icy brings  with  it  higher  labor  costs  In 
few  other  nations  in  the  world  is  this  a 
widely  practiced  concept  Until  more 
widely  accepted  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
the  U.S  Government  must  be  in  the 
forefront  m  protecting  this  principle 
It  cannot  do  .so  by  buying  foreign-made 
goods  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cunent  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  awarding  a  contract 
to  a  for  ign  manufactuier  whenever  the 
lowest  American  bid  exceeds  the  lowest 
foreign  bid  by  6  percent  in  effect  re- 
wards foreign  firms  for  paying  low 
wages 

Our  Federal  Government  has  adopted 
a  number  of  statutes  which  have  served 
to  increa.se  wages  and  production  costs. 
Included  within  the.se  laws  are  the 
Walsh -Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  of 
1936.  the  8-hour  law  of  1912.  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  It  is 
not  within  the  .scope  of  national  law  to 
impose  this  type  of  legislation  on  foreign 
producers.  Our  Federal  Government 
must  not  continue  to  turn  its  back  on  its 
own  laws  by  failing,  as  it  now  does,  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wages  in  its  evaluation 
of  the  reasonableness  of  cost  of  Ameri- 
can bids 

The  Buy  American  Act  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  On  March  3.  1961.  it  passed 
its  28th  birthday  During  these  years  it 
has  been  amended  twice,  in  1946  and  m 
1949.  The.se  amendments  .served  to 
clarify  and  sustain  the  original  purpose 
of  the  act.  The  congressional  intent  thus 
has  remained  unchanged. 

But  what  of  the  implementation  of  the 
act?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  the  act  is  ad- 
ministered.' 

Mi  Sp<'akei .  since  Dt.K:embei  17,  1954. 
Executive  Order  No  10582  and  rules  and 
regulations  is.sued  pursuant  to  that  order 
control  the  awarding  of  contracts  which 
involve  the  Buy  American  Act  A  com- 
parison of  this  order  with  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  reveals  that  the  order  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  very  statute  it  sup- 
posedly implements 

The  Buy  American  Act  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  buy  sup- 
plies produced  in  the  United  States  and 
made  of  supplies  or  materials  produced 
in  the  United  States  It  then  details 
circumstances  under  which  an  individual 
contract  may  be  awarded  to  a  foreign 
producer  The  Executive  order,  however, 
sets  up  conditions  which  encourage  pur- 
chase of  foreign  goods  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  sets  forth  special  cir- 
cumstances by  whick  foreign  bids  may 
be  rejected  and  contracts  awarded  to 
American  producers — this  under  an  act 
which  requires  as  its  principal  purpo.se 
the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchase  American  uoods. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Buy  American  Act  it  re- 
quired that  the  Federal  Government 
limit  its  purchase  of  supplies  to  articles 
which  were  made  wholly  of  materials  or 
articles  mined  or  produced  within  the 
United  States.  When  the  measure  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  it  was  recognized 


that  there  would  be  circumstances  in 
which  It  would  be  impossible  to  be  certain 
whether  all  articles  and  supplies  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  were 
100  percent  of  American  origin  and  of 
American  produced  materials  and  .sup- 
plies Accordingly,  the  Senate  amended 
the  House  bill  by  stating,  as  it  appears  in 
the  pre.sent  act.  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  purcha.se  '  only  such  manu- 
factured articles,  mateiials.  and  supplies 
as  have  been  manufactured  m  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from 
articles,  materials  or  supplies  mined, 
produced  or  manufactured  as  the  case 
may  be.  in  the  United  States  ' 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  concluded 
that  substantially  all  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  75  peicent  oi  more  of 
domestic  origin.  Executive  Order  10582 
cut  this  p>ercentage  to  50  percent  Today 
articles  may  be  49  99  percent  of  foreign 
one  in  and  be  considered  domestic  aiti- 
cles.  be  considered  substantially  all  of 
American  origin,  and  be  entitled  to  pref- 
erence granted  under  the  act.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress 

A  compan.son  of  the  origins  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10582  and  of  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  established  basic  conflicts  be- 
tween the  purposes  of  the  order  and  the 
act  which  It  IS  to  implement 

Mr  Speaker.  Executive  Order  10582 
was  issued,  in  part,  at  least,  to  sei-ve  pur- 
poses in  conflict  with  the  Buy  American 
Act  On  March  3  1954.  the  President 
submitt-ed  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
the  'Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the 
United  States  — House  of  Representa- 
tives. 83d  Coneress.  2d  session.  Docu- 
ment No  360  Throughout  the  message 
repeated  references  were  made  to  the 
need  for  expansion  of  American  ex- 
fxirts  and  American  imports  Ways  and 
means  for  achieving  these  goals  were  set 
forth  and  recommended.  Regarding  the 
Buy  American  Act  and  its  im.plementa- 
tion,  the  President  stated  the  following: 

Buy   American   Legisi  ation 

.^'  present  certain  of  our  laws  require  that. 
ill  specified  Federal  or  federally  financed  pro- 
curement preference  be  givei^.  to  domestic 
firms  over  foreiKn  bidders  Except  where 
considerations  of  national  security,  ]>ersl.st- 
ent  and  substantial  unemplC'yment  or  ei!- 
couragement  of  small  business  require  otlier- 
wise.  I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  it  is 
improper  policy,  unbusinesslike  procedure 
and  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  Goverii- 
meiit  to  pay  a  premium  on  its  purchases, 

I  request,  therefore,  that  legislative  au- 
thority be  provided  to  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  the  bidders  from 
nations  that  treat  our  bidder?  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  own  nationals  Meanwhile, 
the  executive  branch  Is  clarifying  the  appli- 
cation of  these  preference  principles  to  Go\  - 
ernment  procurement  It  will  limit  the  price 
differential  fa\oring  domestic  producers  over 
foreign  bidders  to  a  reasonable  percent  de- 
jjendent  upon  the  circumstances  o\er  and 
above  whatever  tariffs  niay  apply  Discre- 
tionary authority,  however,  must  be  con- 
tinued to  permit  special  consideration  in 
Oovernment  procurement  lor  tlie  require- 
ments of  national  security,  for  the  problems 
of  small  business,  and  of  areas  where  per- 
sistant and  substantial  unemployment  exists. 

The  Commission  referred  to  in  the 
message  was  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy — the  Randall 
Commission 


Concerning  the  Buy  America  Act  the 
Randall  Commission  stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tlie  Buy  American  Act  and  legislative  pro- 
Msions  of  other  acts  containing  the  buy 
.American  principle  should  be  amended  to 
give  authority  to  the  President  to  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  such  legislation  the 
bidders  from  other  liaiions  that  treat  our 
bidders  on  an  equal  basis  wttli  their  own 
nationals  Pending  such  amendment,  the 
President  by  Executive  order  shculd  direct 
pr.:>cureme!.t  agencies  in  the  public  interest 
t-i^  consider  foreign  bids  which  satisfy  all 
"ther  consideration.":  on  subsijtntlaUy  the 
same    price    basis    as   domestic    bids 

Tlie  Buy  -American  Art  was  enacted  in 
1933  as  an  antidepression  measure  It  re- 
quires Government  procurement  agencies  m 
elfect  to  give  a  preference  to  domestic  sup- 
pliers, except  wliere  such  suppliers  are  quot- 
ing prices  substantially  higher  than  those 
quoted  from  foreign  sources  It  em»bodies  a 
philosophy  and  a  practice  which  exists  m 
many  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world 
:uid  which  IS  costly  to  them  al!  Today  our 
Ciovernment  procurement  alone  is  of  an  or- 
der some  40  times  its  dollar  volume  in  1933 
We  are  fully  aware  of  sentiment  everywhere 
that  governments  should  buy  frorr  those  who 
pay  their  expenses  'While  we  do  not  believe 
that  f  ireign  producers  have  any  Inherent 
right  to  supply  our  Government  we  believe 
that  In  the  total  national  interest  the 
United  States  could  well  lead  the  way  toward 
the  elimination  of  such  preferences  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

Executive  Order  10582  does  "lead  the 
way  toward  elimination  of  such  prefer- 
ences"— that  is  preferences  for  domestic 
products  m  Government  purchases,  the 
.same  preferences  which  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  was  designed  to  establish  and 
encourage  in  the  Unit^  States.  Execu- 
tive Order  10582  encourages  imports  of 
foreign  made  products.  It  does  so  by 
following  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  that  "the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  should  direct 
procurement  agencies  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  consider  foreign  bidders  which 
.satisfy  all  other  considerations  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  price  basis  as  do- 
mestic bids"  The  Executive  order  pro- 
vides that  contracts  shall  be  awarded  to 
foreign  producers  when  the  bid  of  the 
low  domestic  bidder  exceeds  that  of  the 
low  foreign  bidder  by  6  percent — this 
despite  the  fact  that  American  wages 
are  double,  triple,  and  six  times  or  more 
those  paid  overseas  The  Executive  or- 
der provides  in  section  5  for  use  of 
another  differential  other  than  the  6 
percent,  but  places  a  substantial  road- 
block for  the  contracting  officer  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  by  requiring  that : 

A  written  report  of  the  facts  of  each  civse 
in  which  such  a  determination  is  made  shall 
ix"  submitted  to  the  President  through  tlie 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^y 
the  ^>fflclal  making  the  determination  within 
30  davs  tiiereafter 

The  Executive  order  does  encourage 
imports  and  Federal  purchase  of  foreign 
made  equipment  by  injecting  the  def- 
inition that  a  product  may  be  con- 
sidered subst-antially  all  of  American 
origin  even  though  it  contains  49.99  per- 
cent of  production  materials  of  foreign 
origin. 

These  are  not  implementations  of 
the    law;    they    are   basic    amendments 
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achieved  through  Executive  interpreta- 
tion. They  are  in  conflict  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  normal  circum- 
stances one  would  expect  that  since  Ex- 
ecutive action  has,  in  effect,  amended  the 
Buy  American  Act.  Executive  action 
could  be  used  to  restore  the  act.  How- 
ever, these  are  not  normal  circum- 
stances. If  President  Kennedy  were  to 
take  the  necessary  connective  action  to 
reorder  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  act,  foreign  governments 
would  raise  an  unbelievable  uproar  By 
analogy,  one  of  the  items  on  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Macmillan's  agenda  when 
he  visited  President  Eisenhower  in 
March  1959  was  to  express  British  con- 
cern and  opposition  to  the  awarding  of  a 
Federal  contract  for  $1,750,000  for  power 
equipment  to  an  American  manufac- 
turer under  the  Buy  American  Act. 
This  was  after  it  had  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  several  Federal  agencies  that 
the  award  was  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  and  related,  as  well, 
to  an  unemployment  problem  in  an  area 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  at  the  time. 
A  number  of  similar  situations  have 
arisen  during  the  last  10  years  and  each 
time  our  President  and  our  govern- 
mental agencies  are  severely  and  bitterly 
criticized  by  foreign  governments  for 
awarding  contracts  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers under  an  act  which  requires 
them  to  do  so. 

I  have,  therefore,  proposed  the  bill 
Yin.  6265  which  would  amend  title 
3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933— the  Buy 
American  Act — with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  of  arti- 
cles, materials,  and  supplies  for  public 
use.  The  bill  provides  in  part  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  affirms  the  fact  that  an  American 
bid  can  be  a  reasonable  price  offer  to 
our  Federal  Government  even  though  it 
exceeds  the  bid  of  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer. This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  if  manpower  and  machine  pro- 
ductivity are  roughly  equivalent,  it  will 
cost  more  to  produce  in  our  higher  wage 
economy  than  in  an  economy  where 
wages  are  half  or  considerably  less  than 
half  the  amount  paid  in  the  United 
States. 

It  provides  that  prevailing  prices  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  determinant 
of  reasonableness  of  cost  of  American 
bids.  If  American  industry  and  labor 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  supplying  our 
Government  with  the  goods  and  services 
it  needs,  this  formula  mu.st  be  put  into 
effect.  Without  such  a  rule  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  most  countries  will  be  able 
to  underbid  American  manufacturers  in 
any  cases  in  which  they  can  meet  our 
Government's  specifications. 

It  provides  that  an  article  may  not 
have  more  than  25  percent  of  foreign 
components  or  foreign  processing  by  cost 
or  value  if  it  is  to  be  considered  of  Amer- 
ican origin. 

The  text  of  HR    6265  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  t'le  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  2  of 
title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Art  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Depaxtments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1934.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 


proved March  3.  1933.  aa  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
10a I,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  unless  the  head  of  the 
department  or  Independent  establishment 
(•oncerned  shall  determine  the  cost  to  be  un- 
reasonable, only  such  unmanufactured  ar- 
ticles, materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been 
mined  or  produced  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  acquired  for  public  use;  and  only  such 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies shall  be  acquired  for  public  use  as  have 
been  manufactured  In  the  United  States, 
either  substantially  all  from  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  mined  or  produced  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
United  Stales,  or.  if  such  unmanufactured 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  from  which 
they  are  manufactured  are  not  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
In  sufflclent  and  reasonably  available  com- 
mercial quantities  and  of  a  satl.sfactory  qual- 
ity, then  only  such  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  as  are  produced  In  the  United 
States  In  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality  from 
such  unmanufactured  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  shall  be  acquired 
for  public  use.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
for  use  outside  the  United  States,  except  as 
provided  hereafter,  or  If  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be  used 
are  not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United  States  In 
sufflclent  and  reasonably  available  quantities 
of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

"If  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  are 
acquired  for  use  outside  the  United  States, 
this  section  shall  nevertheless  apply  if  the 
logistics  of  spare  parts  and  vital  maintenance 
service  required  by  military  Installations  out- 
side tlie  United  States  would  endanger  the 
national  security  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency because  of  dependence  upon  sources 
outside  the  United  States 

"No  bid  or  proposal  price  offered  by  or  in 
behalf  of  a  producer,  miner,  or  manufacturer 
In  the  United  States,  exclusive  or  inclusive 
of  import  duty,  shall  be  deemed  unreasonable 
solely  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  in  excess  of 
any  bid  or  proposal  received  from  foreign 
producers,  mJners.  or  manufacturers  or  their 
agents.  No  bid  or  proposal  price  shall  be 
deemed  unreasonable  unless  It  Is  In  excess  of 
the  prevailing  prices  at  which  the  same  or 
similar  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  mined, 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  at  the  time  the  bid  or  proposal 
is  submitted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
in  the  market  area  where  the  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  for  public  use  are  to  be 
delivered. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  prevailing  prices, 
for  whatever  reason.  In  determining  whether 
the  domestic  bid  price  Is  unreasonable  in 
those  Instances  where  foreign  bids  are  re- 
ceived, the  domestic  bid  price  sliall  be  com- 
pared with  the  lowest  foreign  bid  price. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  this  compari- 
son shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  differ- 
ential between  the  average  wages  prevailing 
In  the  foreign  industry  producing  the  article 
or  material  or  supplies  involved  and  the  cor- 
responding or  similar  domestic  wages.  For 
the  purposes  of  such  wage  comparison  the 
current  or  most  recent  official  wage  rates  as 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  S'ates  Department  of  Labor. 
shall  be  used.  No  domestic  bid  shall  be 
deemed  unreasonable  unless  It  exceeds  the 
lowest  foreign  bid.  exclusive  of  duty,  by  a 
margin  greater  th.i\n  the  differential  found 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  exist  between  such 
prevailing  domestic  and  foreign  prevailing 
wages 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
manufactured  or  produced  substantially  aU 
from  domestic  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 


In  the  United  States  If  the  cost  or  value  of 
foreign  components  or  foreign  processing 
present  In  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
does  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  bid  or  pro- 
posal price  of  the  article  Incorporating  such 
foreign  components  or  processing:  Provided. 
That  no  article,  materials,  or  supplies  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  substantially  all'  of  domes- 
tic origin  If  any  major  component  Is  of  for- 
eign origin  regardless  of  the  ratio  of  the  cost 
or  value  of  such  major  component  to  the 
price  of  the  whole  unit  to  which  the  bid  or 
proposal  applies." 


FEDERAL  CRIME  TO  FIX   OR  RIG 
ATHLETIC  CONTEST 

Mr.  ZELENKO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  flx  or  rig  any 
amateur  or  professioral  athletic  con- 
test. Punishment  under  this  legislation 
provides  for  a  penalty  of  5  years  In  jail 
or  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

This  law  is  needed  to  punish  the  hu- 
man termites  who  are  corroding  one  of 
our  finest  and  oldest  traditions,  the 
integrity  of  American  athletics. 

Hoodlums  and  racketeers  are  crossing 
and  doublecrosslng  our  country  and  our 
people  from  coast  to  coast,  seducing  our 
athletes  to  prostitute  their  physical 
prowess  for  their  dirty  dollars.  They 
are  shattering  the  faith  of  millions  of 
American  youngsters  in  their  athletic 
idols  and  are  contributing  as  much  to 
juvenile  delinquency   as  dope  peddlers. 

Just  like  insects  which  acquire  toler- 
ance to  pesticides,  the  fixers  have 
cidapted  their  techniques  in  the  past  few 
years  to  divide  their  operations  among 
the  States  and  across  the  country  so 
that  no  individual  State  law  enforcement 
agency  can  fully  Investigate  or  prose- 
cute their  crimes.  The  reoccurrence  of 
the  recent  basketball  scandals,  the  at- 
tempt to  bribe  major  league  umpires  and 
similar  occurrences  are  enough  rea.sons 
to  enact  Federal  legislation  with  teeth 
in  it  to  provide  an  additional  effective 
weapon  to  exterminate  these  vermin 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 


PERU'S  ACHIE\'EMENTS 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker,  during  my 
recent  ti-ip  to  South  America.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  Peru.  While  in  the 
country  I  took  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  various  aspects  of  our  mission  there. 
I  would  like  to  report  some  of  my  find- 
ings resulting  from  various  discussions 
with  some  of  our  American  Embassy  and 
USOM  personnel  and  from  my  own  per- 
sonal observations  and  other  contacts  I 
made  while  in  Peru. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  and  its  problems 
would  be  enlightening. 

Peru  is  sharply  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct zones,  in  which  and  between  which 
communication  is  extremely  difficult. 

First.  Coastal  desert  contains  12  per- 
cent of  the  area  and  27  percent  of  the 
population.  17  percent  in  the  Lima-Cal- 
lao  area  alone,  which  generates  about  44 
percent  of  the  national  income. 

Second.  Mountains  contain  27  percent 
of  the  area  and  61  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, concentrated  in  the  highland  pla- 
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teaus  and  valleys  near  Lake  Titicaca  in 
southern  Peru 

Third.  Rain  forest  contains  61  percent 
of  the  area,  and  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation 

The  la.^l  censu.^  was  taken  m  Peru  in 
1940.  when  the  population  was  reported 
at  6  million.  A  rate  of  growth  factor 
of  about  2  5  pei  cent  per  annum  ha.s  been 
commonly  accepted  as  about  nnht.  and 
a  total  populat:on  flKure  now  of  about  11 
million,  probably  low. 

More  than  half  the  population  is  In- 
dian and  if  thi>  mestizo  is  included,  this 
figure  climb.s  to  75  to  80  percent 

About  3  million  people  out  of  the  total 
population  participate  in  the  money 
economy,  and  ihe  remainder  exist  at  the 
subsistence  ]e\-^l 

The  movement  of  people  is  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  large 
coastal  cities.  (sj>ecially  Lima 

Peiu'.s  basic  piobiem  i.s  that  its  popu- 
lation IS  in  a  largely  subsistence-level 
agrarian  economy  with  a  tremendous 
element  of  disguised  unemployment 
This  population  is  now  becoming  mobile 
With  improvements  m  tiansportation 
and  communications,  and  is  migrating  at 
an  ever-increfesine  rate  to  the  coastal 
Cities,  particularly  Lima 

Employment  and  food  supplies  so  far 
have  been  adequate  to  sustain  this 
change  in  {>atteins  of  living,  largely  be- 
cause the  standard  of  living  on  Peru- 
vian farms  is  iienerally  so  low  that  city 
slums  are  an  improvement  for  most  of 
the  migrants. 

As  the  migr.iiits  increase  in  number, 
and  their  standard  of  living  goes  up — 
particularly  with  the  second  generation 
of  city  dwellers — neither  jobs  nor  food 
supplies  aie  going  to  be  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  unless  Peruvian  agri- 
culture is  mad<  more  efficient,  and  more 
industries,  especially  of  the  laboi  -inten- 
sive kinds,  are  tstablished 

If  the  rigidities  inherent  in  Peru's 
present  social  and  economic  structure 
frustrate'  the  Uirust  of  this  rismg  middle 
class  of  City  d'vellers.  the  rigidities  will 
be  destroyed,  and  very  likely  the  society 
along  with  th  >  rigidities  The  Indian 
mass,  not  revo.utionary  m  itself,  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  this  middle  class  in  lUs 
efforts  to  upset  the  established  scheme  of 
things.  Once  >et  m  motion,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  control  or  direct  this  Indian 
•  third  power,"  at  least  in  the  short  lom 

Peru  IS  now  less  than  50  percent  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production,  although 
this  lack  IS  compensated  by  its  industrial 
agriculture  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee 
However,  the  balance  between  supplies 
of  food  and  e  Tective  demand  has  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  declining 
dietary  standards.  If  agrarian  reform 
."should  result  i  i  less  efficient  operation  of 
either  industr  al  agriculture  or  of  its — 
admittedly  insidequate  and  inefficient — 
food  product!  3n  farms,  the  effect  on 
Peruvian  diet  would  be  catastrophic. 

In  recent  years,  and  particularly  in 
1960.  a  mark<'d  increase  in  investment 
in  industiT,  particularly  light  industry. 
has  been  recoi  ded  This  trend  must  be 
encouraged 

Mr  Speakei .  may  I  .say  that  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  American  team's 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Peru.     The 


technical  coop>eration  prograrr  in  Peru 
provides  assistance  in  many  fie.ds  of  en- 
deavor amonc  which  are  heath,  agri- 
culture and  education. 

Work  accomplhshed  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned fields  through  the  ICA  program 
in  Peru  i.s  particularly  evident  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lima  where  permanent  func- 
tioning public  in.stitutions  have  been  es- 
tablisiuxi  which  are  makint;  important 
contributions  m  bettering  the  health, 
education  and  daily  living  conditions  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Health  was  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  United  .States-Peruvian  Co- 
operative Health  Sei-vice  which  had  the 
responsibility  of  ortzanizmc  and  develop- 
ing a  national  pi'ogram  in  this  field 
The  United  States  has  provided  techni- 
cal assistance  and  direction:  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pe.ni  has  piovided  the  funds 
thi'ough  a  special  tax  on  hazardous  in- 
du-stries.  The  Institute  now  occupies  a 
modern  building  equipped  v.ith  ade- 
quate medical,  engineerinp  and  labora- 
tory facilities  and  is  now  completely 
staffed  by  Peruvian  physicians,  engi- 
neers and  chemists  and  nurses,  several  of 
whom  were  trained  in  the  United  States 
A  well-oipanized  program  provides  pro- 
fessional seivices  to  industries  and  mines 
for  solution  of  occupational  health  and 
disease  problems.  The  Institute  serve.-: 
a.s  a  training  center  for  professional  per- 
sonnel from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. A  bronze  plaque  in  the  building 
shows  credit  for  the  US  pai-ticipation  in 
the  project 

Another  institution  in  the  public  eye. 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  ha.*; 
been  developed  under  the  administrative 
and  technical  supervision  of  two  US 
technicians  who  seived  as  directors  for  a 
total  of  5  years  since  1954.  A  U.S.- 
trained  Peruvian  director  now  has  been 
apr>ointed  The  Institute  is  equipped  to 
produce  a  variety  of  vaccines  of  high 
quality  which  are  used  with  confidence 
in  Peru  and  other  countries  The  In- 
stitute also  assists  in  establi.«shine  and 
promoting  standardization  of  techniques 
In  public  health,  medical  and  hospital 
laboratories  throughout  the  country  and 
pi'ovides  standardized  laboratory  diag- 
nostic procedures,  studies  on  disease  con- 
trol and  research  on  community  and  na- 
tional public   health  problems. 

At  La  Molina,  just  outside  Lima,  the 
ui-'ricultural  research  station  and  the 
national  school  of  agriculture  are  being 
assisted  through  an  ICA  contract  with 
North  Carolina  State  University  in  plan- 
ning and  organizing  a  sound  system  of 
research  and  experiments  utilizing  the 
results  to  promote  the  development  of 
Peruvian  agriculture.  This  work  in- 
cludes the  improvement  of  professional 
standards  at  the  station  and  for  im- 
provement of  curriculum,  teaching 
standards  and  facilities  at  the  college  in 
order  to  provide  the  highly  trained  agn- 
cultui-al  specialists  needed  in  Peru  Im- 
portant work  has  been  done  in  soils. 
disease  resistant  crops  and  forage  crops. 
A  cereaLs  testing  laboratory  is  providing 
important  information  to  research 
workers  officials,  producers,  and  indus- 
tiT- 


In  the  field  of  education,  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  by  ICA  has  been  the 
establishment  and  initial  oi>eration  of 
the  Chosica  Normal  School  as  a  model 
to  demonstrate  the  imp  ovement  of 
teacher  traiiimg  and  to  pi^ovide  a  source 
of  traiiied  teachers  for  the  elementary 
secondary  and  vocational  schools  of 
Peru.  The  school  has  been  m  operation 
for  over  5  yeais  and  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment gradually  absorbed  withm  it.s 
own  budget  complete  responsibihty  foi 
its  operation  and  staffing.  In  addition 
to  the  training  of  new  teaciiei's  for  the 
educational  sy.stem.  the  school  is  active 
in  spyonsoruig  workshops  and  summer 
couises  to  upgrade  teachers  now  iii  serv- 
ice. Its  impact  on  the  development  of 
normal  school  curriculum  and  on  the 
teaching  proficiency  in  public  schools 
has  been  outstandmg.  The  United 
States  IS  given  full  credit  for  its  assist- 
ance, both  technical  and  economic  by  a 
large  bronze  plaque  mounted  at  the  main 
entrance  of  the  school. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  an 
outstanding  example  is  the  chemistry 
and  instrumentation  pioject  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos  in  Lima.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  project,  the  department  of 
chemistry  is  training  graduate  Peruvian 
chemists  in  modern  techniques  u.sed  in 
industries,  mines,  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratories  of  Peru.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  a  conti-act  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  which  began 
late  in  1955  and  was  completed  m  mid- 
1960.  Three  faculty  members  were 
trained  in  the  United  States  and  have 
returned  to  teach  in  the  university  while 
three  were  trained  on  the  job  at  the  uni- 
versity during  the  course  of  the  contract 
Here  also  the  United  States  is  given 
credit  for  its  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance by  a  bronze  plaque  on  the  chem- 
istry buildmg  at  the  university.  The 
contract  with  the  University  of  New 
Hampshiie  is  one  of  the  outstandmg  ex- 
amples of  college  contracts  where  assist- 
ance w^s  given,  the  job  completed,  and 
the  contract  termmated  on  schedule. 

The  Peruvians  are  well  aware  of  the 
work  done  by  ICA  in  the  fields  of  health, 
agriculture,  and  education  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Peruvians  have  benefited 
from  these  programs.  Peruvians  at  all 
levels,  from  government  officials  to  the 
man  in  the  street,  have  in  many  ways 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  US  ef- 
forts in  cooperating  with  established 
public  institutions  and  in  setting  up  new 
ones  which  assist  them  to  help  them- 
selves to  modernize  their  countrj*  and 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 


ARGENTINA'S   ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  two  othei 
Latin  American  countries.  Argentina  and 
Peru.  This  report  will  deal  with  some 
of  m^'  obsen'ations  resulting  from  dis- 
cussions with  our  representatives  in 
Buenos  Aires  as  well  as  my  other  per- 
sonal contacts  while  in  Argentina.  At 
this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  state 
that   we  are  most   ably   represented   in 
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Argentina  by  our  people  in  the  USOM 
and  in  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Argentina  in  1961,  after 
2  years  of  a  stabilization  program  based 
on  traditionally  sound  economic  con- 
cepts, apiJears  to  be  on  the  ver2:e  of  a 
true  development  "takeoff."  It  has 
abandoned  previous  reliance  on  state 
economic  controls  for  a  system  ba.sed 
principally  on  free  enterprise,  with  con- 
sequent economic  and  pohtical  benefit.s. 
U  S.  lending  agencies,  the  IMF  and  pri- 
vate banks  have  provided  short  term  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition tx)  less  rigid  economic  policies  and 
to  cope  with  interim  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties.  Argentina  is  now  seek- 
ing to  supplement  the  private  invest- 
ment capital  inflow  with  long  term  loans 
from  traditional  public  and  private  capi- 
tal sources  in  order  to  finance  public 
service  development  projects. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  Argentina 
has  turned  to  the  United  States  for  as- 
sistance in  overcoming  its  deficit  in  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills. 

The  U.S.  program  in  Argentina,  less 
than  3  years  old.  offers  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  the  United  States,  with  a 
small  program  of  technical  assistance, 
can  concentrate  on  a  major  se-jtor  of  a 
country's  economy,  and  working  with  the 
host  country's  officials,  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  entire  economy 
of  the  nation. 

While  operating  a  number  of  small 
projects  in  related  fields,  the  United 
States  has  concentrated  its  main  effort 
in  Argentina  in  a  project  called  Opera- 
tion Beef,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  re- 
store the  cattle  industry  to  its  former 
position  as  the  leading  foreign  exchange 
earner  of  Argentina.  To  understand  the 
significance  of  this  operation.  Mr  Speak- 
er, one  must  remember  that  under  the 
Peron  regime — 1945-55 — the  economy 
of  Argentina  was  seriously  distorted  by 
Government  flat,  and  its  major  field  of 
comparative  advantage,  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, was  made  so  unprofitable  that 
meat  exports  declined  some  62  percent 
on  a  tonnage  basis  from  1945  to  1954.  and 
there  occurred  decline  in  the  cattle  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

This  drop  in  export  earnings  affected 
the  entire  economy.  The  new  govern- 
ment of  President  Prondizi  has  reversed 
these  destructive  policies,  and  it  was  he 
who  requested  the  U.S.  Government  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Argentina's 
cattle  industry. 

■Working  with  an  Argentine  Govern- 
ment agency,  CAFADE.  established  by 
President  Prondizi  and  funded  by  the 
Argentine  Government  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  working  with  the  United 
States  in  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Operation  Beef  is  attacking  the 
full  range  of  problems  affecting  the  cattle 
industry,  from  pasture  improvement  to 
the  utilization  of  bjTToducts 

Of  U.S.  funds,  $387,000  have  bten 
budgeted  for  Operation  Beef  m  the 
current  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
project  will  be  expanded  by  some  20  per- 
cent in  the  next  fiscal  year.  While  the 
full  effects  of  Operation  Beef  cannot  be 
expected  for  perhaps  2  years,  the  success 
of  the  project  is  already  in  evidence. 
Meat  exports  are  increasing,  but  more 
important,  rapid  strides  are  being  made 


in  the  rebuilding  of  Argentine  herds,  and 
by  1965.  estimates  indicate  that  total 
meat  exports — primarily  to  EXiropean 
markets — should  reach  975,000  ton^,  an 
increase  of  over  400  percent  from  the  low 
level  of  1954,  and  some  50  percent  above 
current  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  Argentina's 
achievements  over  the  past  2  years  In- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Petroleum  production  has  in- 
creased rapidly  following  the  signing  of 
development  contracts  with  private 
companies.  In  1958.  petroleum  ac- 
counted for  approximately  one-third  of 
Argentina's  imports;  in  1962  it  expects 
to  achieve  sell-sufficiency  in  petroleum 
production. 

Second.  Foreign  private  capital  in- 
vestments approved  by  the  Government 
from  1959  tiirough  December  1960  ex- 
ceed $300  million,  more  than  65  percent 
of  uluch  is  to  come  from  U.S.  private 
enterprises. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
repatriation  of  Argentine  capital  and  an 
increased  disposition  to  invest  in  domes- 
tic productive  enterprises. 

Fourth.  The  rate  of  inflation  has  been 
drastically  curtailed.  The  ofBcial  cost  of 
living  index  rose  only  12  percent  in  1960 
following  an  increase  of  over  100  per- 
cent in  1959.  For  the  flrst  time  in  15 
years,  there  were  months  in  1960  when 
declines  in  the  index  occurred. 

Fifth.  Industrial  production,  which 
has  fallen  during  1959  under  the  impact 
of  stabilization  measures,  turned  up 
early  I960  and  has  continued  to  improve. 

Sixth.  Beef  production,  assisted  by  the 
U.S.  technical  assistance  program,  is 
beginning  to  rise  as  herds  are  built  up 
from  tlie  depletion  experienced  under 
the  effect  of  inflation  and  of  inadequate 
inducements  for  investments  in  live- 
stock. 

Seventh.  Government  employees  have 
been  reduced  by  70,000  and  some  State 
functions  have  been  transferred  to  pri- 
vate operations. 

Eighth.  Access  to  ordinary  credit  fa- 
cilities abroad  has  greatly  increased  to 
the  extent  that  now  Argentina  is  plan- 
ning to  market  long-term  Government 
bonds  in  Europe  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  achievements  were 
not  attained  easily  or  accidentally. 
They  stemmed  from  the  adoption  at  the 
close  of  1958  of  a  stabilization  program 
elaborated  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment with  the  IMF.  This  plan  called 
for  liberalizing  the  economy.  In  the 
foreign  trade  and  exchange  fields  It 
meant  establishmg  a  single  free  ex- 
change and  eliminating  export  and  im- 
port controls.  Internally  it  meant  cut- 
ting back  the  State's  encroachment  into 
the  economy  and  encouraging  private 
investment  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
It  also  invohed  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  the  12  commodities  still  sub- 
ject to  ceilings  in  1958,  efforts  to  reduce 
Government  spending  and  to  limit  defi- 
cit financing  to  noninflationary  means 
and  tiie  imposition  of  high  reserve  re- 
quirements to  hold  dow-n  credit  expan- 
sion by  commercial  banks. 

The  implementation  jf  this  program 
was  not  immediately  popular.  Con- 
sumption and  living  standards  were  re- 


duced. Years  of  speculative  activities 
were  ended  and  manufacturers  were 
forced  to  meet  increased  domestic  and 
foreign  competition.  Rail  and  urban 
transport  rates  were  raided  and  sub- 
sidies for  petroleum  and  other  products 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

While  the  accomplishments,  as  already 
noted,  have  been  substantial.  Argentina 
still  has  serious  problems.  Real  wages 
fell  in  1959  and  still  have  not  fully  re- 
covered. Progress  in  improving  tiie  Gov- 
ernment's efficiency  and  in  turning  back 
state  enterprises  to  private  control  has 
been  slight.  The  danger  of  renewed  in- 
flation has  forced  the  retention  of  high 
reserve  requirements  for  commercial 
banks  with  consequent  tightness  of 
credit.  Interest  rates  on  loans  outside 
the  banking  system  continue  high.  Spe- 
cial surcharges  on  imports  have  been 
held  at  a  high  level,  and  taxes  are  still 
levied  on  some  agricultural  experts.  Ex- 
cept for  wages,  all  these  problems  are 
related  to  the  budget  deflcit  which  to- 
taled approximately  M$N30  billion — 
$360  million — in  1960.  This  deficit  is 
entirely  attributable  to  the  operatinj? 
losses  and  investment  needs  of  the  state 
enterprises,  particularly  in  the  railroads. 
While  recognizing  the  inflationary  effect 
of  the  deficit  and  striving  to  reduce  it. 
the  Government  has  had  to  initiate  much 
needed  programs  for  housing  and  roads. 
It  has  also  not  resolved  power  shortages 
nor  achieved  its  goal  for  steel  and  iron 
ore  production. 

Argentina's  attitude  toward  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  many  other 
Latin  American  countries.  It  regards 
the  Bank  as  an  important  Instrumen- 
tality which,  being  managed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  countries  in  the  Western 
Heml.sphere  having  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  inter-American  economic  and 
political  problems,  are  well  qualified  to 
fulfill  regional  aspirations.  Although  it 
'•anks  on  a  par  with  Brazil  as  the  sec- 
ond largest  contributor  to  the  Bank's 
capital,  it  is  not  likely  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  look  to  the  Bank  for  im- 
portant financial  help.  It  may  a.sk  for 
the  Bank's  assistance  for  some  develop- 
ment projects,  in  fact  an  interprovincial 
agency,  the  Federal  Investment  Coun- 
cil, has  already  approached  the  Bank  for 
assistance  in  developing  two  river  valleys 
in  arid  sections  and  making  mineral  sur- 
veys in  the  province  of  Missiones.  It 
will  not,  however,  center  its  expecta- 
tions as  to  development  supp>ort  on  the 
Bank.  Rather  Argentina's  interest  de- 
rives principally  from  Its  recognition 
that  the  Bank  can  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  realizes  that  political  Instability 
and  lack  of  economic  growth  in  the  rest 
of  the  area  is  a  threat  to  Argentina  it- 
self and  that  in  the  long  run  the  pros- 
perity of  its  neighbors  will  be  both  a 
stimulus  and  a  support  for  Argentina's 
prosperity. 

Argentina's  views  on  the  Social  De- 
velopment Fund,  to  be  administered 
largely  by  the  Inter -American  Bank,  are 
similar  but  for  different  rea.sons.  It  may 
be  expected  that  Argentina  will  apply 
to  the  fund  for  support  for  the  housing 
program  that  is  just  getting  underway. 
U.S.  assistance  may  also  be  requested  in 
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this  field.  But  In  other  social  areas  it 
expects  to  financ(  its  own  requirement.- 
for  example,  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
education.  It  is  -eluctant  to  burden  its 
balance  of  pajincnt^  with  loan  obliga- 
tions for  funds  in  these  fields  which  it 
anticipates  can  be  procured  from  local 
resources  as  economic  dc\elopment  oc- 
curs. Nonetheless,  it  appreciates  that 
other  Latin  American  countries  may  be 
less  fortunate,  have  greater  illiteracy, 
more  disease,  lesi  food  and  fewer  tech- 
nicians and  be  i.'onfronted  with  more 
difficult  and  urgent  economic  problems 
It  is  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  these 
IMoblems  affect  t^e  political  stability  and 
economic  health  of  the  area  as  a  whole 
and  that  all  mus;  join  in  tlie  efforts  to 
resolve  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tc  this  end.  Argentina  is 
contributing  both  materially  and  by  ex- 
ample, and  for  this  effort  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Argentina  are 
to  bo  wannly  ai)plauded.  Argentina's 
efforts  and  sacrifices  have  encouraging 
implications  for  all  of  Latin  America.  I 
congratulate  and  salute  them  for  it. 


FARM   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  'X)  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

Tlip  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  support- 
ers of  the  adraini.'.tration  farm  bill  claim 
it  will  let  farmers  write  their  own  pro- 
grams Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  weaken,  not  enhance  farmer  influ- 
ence on  legislation. 

Today  farm  la^vs  are  written  by  Con- 
prpfwmen  All  farmers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  elect  Congressmen. 
Under  H  R  6400.  Congressmen  would 
no  loncer  write  larm  legLslation  Con- 
gress wo\iki  have  only  a  60-day  veto 
right:  and  when  one  considrrs  the  pro- 
cedural delays  that  are  possible,  this 
veto  right  is  menningless. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
write  farm  protrams,  and  his  power 
would  be  almost  unrestrained  Farmer 
advi.sory  committe<s  would  not  be 
elected  by  farn'ers.  They  would  be 
handpicked  by  the  Secretary.  They 
would  exist,  function,  and  have  respon- 
sibility only  at  his  pleasure. 

HR  6400  IS  nn  a  farm  bill  It  Is  a 
Rrab  for  Executive  power  unparalleled  in 
history. 


THE  SENATOR  GI  ORCJE  W    NORRIS 
NAIIUN.VL  Mb:MORlAL 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cnn.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  an  1  to  revi.sr  and  extend 
my  remarks 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  t^^mpore  Is  'here 
ob  ection  to  the  rxiu^'-st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nfbraska'' 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  'WEAVER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  create  a  national  memorial  in  honor 


of  the  late,  great  Senator   Geo-ge   W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  Se<2retary 
of  the  Interior,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  the  last 
dwelling  place  of  the  late  Senator  at 
McCook.  Nebr.  This  home  will  oecome 
the  .Senator  George  W.  Norris  National 
Memorial. 

July  11.  1961,  marks  the  100th  anru- 
vensary  of  the  late  Senator's  birtn  and  I 
think  it  only  fitting  and  proper  tiat  the 
people  of  tiie  United  Stales  should  oo- 
serve  the  occasion  by  dedicating  this 
memorial  in  his  honor.  I  am  ccnfident 
that  the  Congress  will  act  to  provide  thus 
national  shrine  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  who  served  botli  in  this 
Hou.se  and   in  the  other  Ixxly 

Senator  Norris  was  an  outs'  aiidaitz 
statesman,  a  man  of  great  visun  and 
ability  and.  above  all,  a  man  of  courage 
He  was  a  fighter  for  the  causes  which 
he  considered  just.  No  cause  r.or  any 
man's  plight  was  too  big  or  too  small  to 
attract  the  vigorous  attention  of  the 
Senator. 

He  was  i  leader  in  the  fight  foi  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  processes  of  legisla- 
tion. He  attacked  fearlessly  ard  with 
vigor  the  ironclad  rule  over  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  had  been 
wielded  by  the  leadership  of  his  time. 
His  fearless  action  led  to  victor>'. 

With  equal  courage  and  vigor,  George 
W.  Norris.  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
led  the  fight  to  establish  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. Until  his  time,  these  resource^ 
had  been  open  for  looting  by  private  and 
specially  privileged  interests.  Under  his 
direction  and  leadership,  the  fight  was 
launched  to  bring  to  all  of  the  people 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  these 
natural  resources. 

Whether  it  was  injustice  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  injustice  to  the  Nation.  George 
Norris  was  there  fighting  for  riglit. 

On  July  11  the  Nation  will  obsirve  and 
commemorate  the  lOOtli  annivcisary  of 
his  birth.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  join  in  this  obt-ervf  tion  by 
enacting  this  legislation  and  provide  a 
national  memorial  in  his  honor. 


REVOLT  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  HOE\''EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tion of  John  G  Tower,  the  new  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Texas,  is  causing 
consternation  in  Ekmociatic  ranks. 
This  Republican  victory  simply  means 
that  the  South  is  on  its  way  to  th?  estab- 
lishment of  a  two-party  system,  which 
is  long  overdue. 

More  particularly,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Tower  is  a  stinging  blow  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  The  people  of 
Texas  have  now  served  notice  on  the 
administration  that  they  do  ma  favor 
the  reckless  spending  programs  of  the 
New  Frontier;  the  infrinyenent  of 
States     rights    by     the     Federal     Gov- 


errunent;  and  the  foreign  ixjlicy  of  ap- 
peasement which  has  brought  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  to  a  new- 
low  all  over  the  world. 

Vice  President  Johnso.n  must  be  a 
very  unhappy  man.  When  called  upon 
for  comment  after  the  victory  of  Tower 
was  asiurcd,  the  Vice  President  had 
nothing  to  say.  His  silence  is  quite  un- 
derstandable. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  R.A.ILRO.*  D 
RETIREMENT  BOARD— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES    '  H.  DOC    NO.  27- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  Piesident  of  the  Urated  Siates 
which  was  read:  and.  by  unanimous 
consent,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  CoriQress  of  the  Vn:tcd  Stctr^:- 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
.section  10'b>  '4)  of  the  Railroad  P^etire- 
ment  Act.  approved  June  24,  1937,  and 
of  section  12-1  >  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  approved  June 
25.  1938.  I  transmit  herewifh  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  report 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1960. 

John  F  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  May  29.  1961. 


WILLI  "-.M  JOSEPH  VINCENT— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  LTNITED  STATES  H  DOC. 
NO.   177  < 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore tlie  House  tiie  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  was  read;  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Commutee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
prmted: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval  H  R.  3498,  For  the  relief  of 
William  Joseph  Vincent," 

This  bill  proposes  that  this  veteran  be 
relieved  of  an  obligation  to  repay  non- 
senice -connected  pension  payments 
which  he  received  while  ineligible.  Pay- 
ments depended  upon  his  annual  com- 
pensation and  he  misinformed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  the  amount  of 
this  compensation. 

The  facts  were  easily  obtainable  by 
the  veteran.  The  overpayment  and 
consequent  repayment  obligation  result- 
ing from  the  misinformation  pre.  of 
course,  unfortunate,  but  the  fault  was 
clearly  that  of  the  claimant  and  not  of 
the  Government. 

.Approval  of  this  bill  would  adversely 
affect  administration  of  the  program  of 
veteran  benefits  and  seriously  discrim- 
inate against  thousands  of  other  simi- 
larly situated  \cterans  It  is  important 
that  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
be  similarly  treated  and  that  we  preserve 
the  integrity  and  impartiality  which  are 
essentia]  This  we  cannot  do  if  we  grant 
special  privilege  and  favored  treatment 
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to   one  or   a   few    or    allo'.v    profit   from 
misrepresentation. 

John   P    Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  May  26.  1961. 
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THE  SENATORIAL  ELECTION  IN 
TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  ;  Mr  Hoffman] 
i-s  recQtinized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanmious  consent  to 
revi.sp  and  e.xtend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Repubhcans  are  always  hope- 
ful, they  are  always  optimistic.  That 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  they  really  be- 
lieve ;n  and  try  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples written  into  the  Cortstitution. 
Sometime.^  when  we  decide  as  a  party 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution we  may  win  a  national  election 
and  regairf  control  of  the  House,  which 
would  be  vpry.  very  pleasing,  not  only  to 
Republican  conservatives,  but  of  great 
and  lastintc  value  to  the  party. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  myself  questioning 
.some  of  the  statements  just  made  by  our 
leadership.  For  example,  the  Republican 
whip,  the  very,  very  astute  politician  and 
t^entleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  ArendsI, 
the  gentleman  who — if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted under  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
say  so — ought  to  know  better  than  to 
at  this  time  congratulate  the  country 
upon  the  election  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  He  should  recall  what 
happened  in  the  last  election  at  Chicago. 
We  have  a  minority  President,  and  in  a 
way  that  is  due  partly  to  the  final  re- 
turns from  Illinois,  the  home  of  our 
whip  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends'  We  have  Mr  Kennedy  in  the 
WhU'^  House  becau.se  of  the  manner  of 
count  of  votes  in  Chicago. 

Do  you  remember':'  That  is  a  sad,  sad 
situation.  Then  there  were  also  several 
fast  counts  m  .some  other  cities.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HoevenI,  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  said  something 
about  our  victory  :n  Texas,  I  hope  those 
folks  on  the  majority  side  will  take  note. 
He  was  rejoicing  becau.-^e.  he  said,  the 
Republicans  had  elected  a  Senator  in 
Texas.  This  morning  when  I  looked  at 
the  paper  and  saw  that  notice.  I  was 
inclined  to  feel  encouraged.  Then  I 
remembered  past  experiences  and  espe- 
cially what  happened  during  the  last 
election.  I  realized,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  mention  the  fact,  that  they  have 
not  yet  had  a  recount  in  Texas.  So  it 
would  be  better  if  we  waited  before  we 
celebrate  Wait  until  they  have  a 
recount,  because  in  this  editorial,  which 
I  will  include  with  my  remarks,  it  is 
shown  how  gentlemen  from  Texas  at  one 
time  did  not  have  enough  votes  but  did 
have  a  remedy.  They  had  a  recount, 
then  the  hearing  before  the  Democratic 


committee,  where  the  vote  was  29  to  29 
in  that  committee.  There  were  no  Re- 
publicans, no  dirty,  black.  Yankee  Re- 
publicans mixed  up  in  that  contest.  It 
was  a  friendly  Democratic  contest — no 
holds  barred.  When  one  faction — the 
Johnson  faction — needed  a  vote  it  sent  a 
plane  out  somewhere  and  picked  up  one 
from  somewhere  and  used  it  to  give  Mr. 
Johnson  the  nomination.  That  was  the 
time  Mr.  Stevenson  was  deprived  of  the 
senatorial  nomination.  Read  this  edi- 
torial, because  if  a  few  votes  are  needed 
sometime  they  can  be  found.  So  I  re- 
spectfully. Mr.  Whip,  suggest  that  we 
keep  part  of  our  celebration  at  least  until 
we  get  the  oflBcial  returns,  and  we  are 
sure  we  have  elected  a  Republican  in 
Texas.  I  hope  we  have.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  we  should,  and 
I  trust  you.  that  is.  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas,  will  not  use  any  of  your  ingenuity, 
if  there  is  anyone  present  here  from 
Texas,  to  change  that  result  and  make 
it  contrary  to  what  the  people  of  Texas 
really  want.  Let  us  not  have  a  minority 
Senator  from  Texas.  The  last  election, 
that  was  I  think  in  November  of  last 
year,  gave  us  a  minority  President. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  21  and  29,  1961,  pages  4439  and 
5293.  will  be  found  something  about 
elections. 

The  editorial  to  which  reference  was 
made  follows : 

[Prom   the   Chicago   Dally  Tribune,  Nov.   2. 

1960] 

Johnsons  Foundation 

What  nationally  prominent  politician  car- 
ried a  precinct  765  to  60.  yet  when  those 
figures  proved  Insufficient  benefited  from  a 
"correction"  4  days  later  that  changed  the 
results  to  967  to  61.  thus  enabling  him  to  be 
declared  winner  by  87  votes?  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  eliminated  Coke  R.  Steven- 
son in  the  Texas  Democratic  runoff  In  1948 
and  in  subsequent  party  and  court  actions. 

The  Republican  nominee  for  U.S.  Senator 
from  Texas,  John  G.  Tower,  is  reminding  the 
public  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
opponent.  Senator  Johnson,  entered  the 
Senate.  Since  Johnson  Is  running  for  na- 
tional office  as  well  as  for  reelection.  It  Is 
thoroughly  appropriate  that  the  story  be  told 
anywhere  and  everywhere  In  the  country. 

In  the  original  Democratic  primary  on  July 
24.  1948,  ex-Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  led 
Representative  Johnson  by  71,460  votes.  But 
he  did  not  have  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast, 
so  a  runoff  was  held  on  August  28  between 
the  conservative.  60-year-old  Stevenson,  and 
the  40-year-old  New  Deal  Congressman 
Johnson.  Unofficial  returns  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 3  gave  Stevenson  a  lead  of  255  votes. 
But  by  means  of  such  "corrections"  as  that 
from  precinct  13  In  Jim  Wells  County,  de- 
scribed In  the  first  paragraph.  Johnson  closed 
the  gap. 

Stevenson  naturally  challenged  the  results, 
especially  from  the  counties  presided  over 
by  a  fabulous  political  boss,  George  Parr. 
Jim  Wells  was  one  of  these  counties;  In  an- 
other. Duvall.  Johnson  enjoyed  the  Implau- 
sible margin  of  4,622  to  38. 

Stevenson  allies  got  a  look  at  some  of  the 
200  names  added  In  green  Ink  to  the  Jim 
Wells  County  poll  list,  and  readUy  ascer- 
tained that  some  were  names  on  tombstones, 
some  were  of  people  not  living  In  the  coun- 
ty, and  others  were  of  people  who  swore 
they  had   not   voted. 

Stevenson  took  his  appeal  to  the  Septem- 
ber 13  meeting  of  the  Texas  Democratic  ex- 
ecutive   committee    In    Fort    Worth,    which 


deadlocked  23  to  28.  Late  In  the  afternoon, 
a  committeeman  flew  In  from  Amarlllo  to 
break  the  tie  In  Johnsons  favor.  The  next 
day  the  State  convention  confirmed  the  de- 
cision. In  the  face  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. It  took  all  the  leverage  that  President 
Truman  could  exert  in  behalf  of  his  Wash- 
ington buddy  Johnson  to  win  this  narrow 
victory. 

Stevenson  did  not  give  up.  "Some  half- 
milllon  good,  solid  Texans  voted  In  this  race 
for  me  as  their  Senator."  he  said,  "and  they 
have  been  defrauded  and  robbed.  We  can 
do  nothing  less  than  appeal  to  the  Federal 
courts  ' 

On  September  16,  a  Federal  district  court 
Judge  at  Fort  Worth  Issued  an  Injunction 
barring  Johnsons  name  from  the  ballot. 
The  Judge  sent  agents  to  Jim  Wells  County 
to  Impound  the  ballot  boxes,  which  were 
found  to  contain  shredded  newspapers  and 
other  debris. 

Though  this  was  a  Texas  contest.  It  was 
settled  in  Washington.  On  September  29,  a 
full  month  after  the  election.  Justice  Hugo 
L  Black  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  Issued  an 
order  vacating  the  Injunction  of  the  Fort 
Worth  district  court.  This  cleared  the  way 
for  Johnson's  name  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 
Later,  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  whole  con- 
firmed Black's  action. 

Stevenson  fought  on,  going  so  far  as  to 
appeal  for  the  election  of  Johnson's  Repub- 
lican opponent  In  the  Novemlier  election. 
But  a  Republican  could  hardly  succeed 
where  ex-Governor  Stevenson  "had  failed, 
though  the  usual  Democratic  margin  was  for 
once  cut  to  two  to  one.  The  next  July,  a 
Senate  committee  upheld  Johnson's  seating, 
though  nothing  ever  persuaded  Stevenson 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  be  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Without  George  Parr  and  the  ballot  boxes 
of  his  south  Texas  barony.  Ltndon  Johnson 
rather  than  Coke  Stevenson  would  have  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  law  In  1948 


KENNEDY  GRAB-BAG  MESSAGE 
ENDANGERS  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofce.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer  1  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion desperately  needs  in  its  top  leaders 
a  profound  understanding  of  the  nature, 
of  the  conflict  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism, of  the  means  by  which  that 
conflict  is  being  waged,  of  the  weapons 
we  must  stock  in  our  arsenal  of  nonmili- 
tary  defense,  of  the  organization  we  and 
our  free  world  allies  must  perfect  to 
utilize  them  effectively,  and  of  the  strat- 
egy and  tactics  we  must  employ  if  we  are 
to  avoid  defeat  and  achieve  victory. 

Moreover,  our  people  must  be  told  of 
these  things  and  understand  them  in 
order  to  gage  properly  that  the  stakes 
of  the  conflict  are  freedom  and  national 
existence  itself;  that  we  are  engaged  in 
the  main  event,  not  a  preliminary  bout, 
and  the  loser  will  have  no  second  chance ;. 
that  we  vitally  need  to  develop  an  ir- 
revocable determination  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion:  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  flght  military 
war  if  necessary;  and  that  we  must 
organize  and  fight  nonmilitary  war  in 
terms  of  a  major  enterprise,  on  a  scale 
for  victory,  with  all  the  brains,  resources. 
determination,  and  courage  we  can 
muster. 
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It  would  be  sheer  madness  for  this 
Nation  to  engage  in  military  war  without 
national  strategy,  without  a  top-level 
command  manned  by  the  best  qualified 
li^adcrs  180  million  people  can  muster. 
without  offenses  and  planned  defenses, 
without  mobilizing  the  national  effort, 
and  without  appealing  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  t>eople  to  work,  to  sweat, 
to  sacrifice  and  to  win.  Yet,  without 
any  of  these  things  we  are  engaged  in  a 
new.  strange  and  deadly  kind  of  non- 
military  war  in  which  the  stakes  are 
survival  and  which  we  are  not  winning. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced 
he  would  speak  to  tlie  Congress  on  urg- 
ent national  needs  I  fervently  hop>ed  he 
would  speak  of  these  tlungs.  Things 
which  the  American  people  and  men 
who  love  freedom  everywhere  through- 
out the  globe  so  desperately  yearn  to 
hear  from  the  mind  and  lips  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  one  free  Nation  yet  remaining  which 
ixjssesses  the  potential  strength  and 
latent  leadership  to  rid  our  world  of  the 
sickness  and  slavery  which  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  induces.  As  the  Presi- 
dent began  his  message  I  hojied  this 
would  be  the  historic  moment  and  his 
the  clear  voice  that  boldly  signaled  the 
turning  point  toward  victory  in  this 
conflict. 

As  he  finished  the  message  it  was 
thrust  upon  me,  as  it  must  have  been 
upon  millions  of  thoughtful  F>ersons, 
that  the  moment  had  been  tragically 
lost.  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  large  ex- 
penditures, but  only  of  small  and  piece- 
meal efforts.  His  phrases  were  turned 
well,  but  the  substance  of  his  thoughts 
about  the  nature  of  the  challenge  we 
face  and  what  we  must  do  to  meet  It 
revealed  a  childlike  naivete.  On  almost 
the  eve  of  his  meeting  with  Klirushchev, 
the  shrewd,  seasoned,  skilled  manipu- 
lator of  today's  conflict.  Mr.  Kennedy 
publicly,  before  the  world,  exposed  him- 
self barren  of  the  intellectual  prepara- 
tion he  must  have  to  meet  such  a  man 
without  running  undue  risks  for  our 
counti-y. 

I  need  not  dwell  pwint  by  point  on  the 
message  to  reinforce  my  assertioris.  I 
simply  direct  your  attention  to  the  total- 
ly specious  reasons  Mr.  Kennedy  gave 
for  recommending  a  greater  emphasis  on 
civil  defense  and  the  wholly  inadequate 
effort  he  proposes. 

Mr.  Kennedy  stated  civil  defense  can- 
not deter  a  nuclear  attack  and  that  tlie 
basis  on  which  civil  defense  is  to  be  justi- 
fied is  simply  as  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civilian  population  in  the 
event  of  an  irrational  attack,  a  miscal- 
culation, an  accidental  war.  He  assei-ted 
the  deterrent  concept  assumes  rational 
calculation  by  rational  men  and  swept 
aside  the  strategic  role  of  civil  defense 
in  infiuencing  rational  calculations  by 
Soviet  leaders  whether  or  not  to  push  the 
button  for  surprise  nuclear  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kennedy,  civil  defense  is 
not  an  element  of  military  strategy  and 
not  a  positive  war-deterrent  force.  When 
a  President  of  the  United  States  stands 
before  his  Congress  and  his  people  and 
the  world  to  mouth  such  nonsense  it  is 
a  sad  day  for  America. 


Mr.  Kennedy's  conclusions  on  the  role 
of  civil  defense  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  practically  every  sintie  expert 
on  the  subject  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  is  practically  universally 
held  that  an  extensive.  weli-planntKi.  and 
coordinated  civil  defense  program  is  an 
indispensable  element  of  effective  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  strategy  in  the  nu- 
clear age.  Strategy  which  pives  realistic 
regard  to  civil  defense  goes  a  long  way 
toward  removing  the  genocidal  implica- 
tions of  nuclear  war.  It  is  the  most 
forthright  and  convincing  counter  to  nu- 
clear blackmail  and  it  is  the  necessary 
and  essential  complement  to  active  de- 
terrent in  the  form  of  retaliatory  weap- 
ons systems. 

Soviet  nuclear  weapons  rattling  is  for 
the  purpKJse  of  threatening  damage  to 
the  United  States  which  would  be  un- 
acceptable and  thereby  blackmail  us  into 
concessions.  The  u-se  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  us  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  damage  which  is  unaccept- 
able and  thereby  induce  our  defeat.  In 
either  case,  the  existence  or  nonexist- 
ence of  adequate  civil  defense  in  this 
country  would  have  to  loom  larpe  in  the 
rational  calculations  of  Soviet  leaders 
respecting  the  employment  of  such  tac- 
tics. If  civil  defen.se  results  either  in 
diminishing  the  magnitude  of  the  black- 
mail threat  or  the  damage  expectable 
from  attack  itself,  it  would  be  irrational 
for  Soviet  buttonpushers  to  disregard  its 
effects;  therefore,  such  effects  must  be 
considerations  in  their  rational  calcula- 
tions. For  Mr.  Kennedy  to  say  other- 
wise creates  the  inference  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  and, 
therefore,  he  is  inadequately  equipped  to 
lead  the  Nation. 

Let  me  put  this  proposition  more 
graphically.  Assume  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
1,000  nuclear  missiles  and  if  75  percent 
get  through  to  their  targets,  unaccept- 
able damage  will  be  inflicted.  Further, 
assume  the  United  States  possesses 
antimiSvSile  missiles  whic.i  will  inter- 
cept and  destroy  50  {percent  of  the  in- 
coming Soviet  missiles.  Under  these 
circumstances  Soviet  buttonpushers  are 
deterred,  since  they  will  not  accomplish 
their  objectives  and  only  suffer  retalia- 
tion. Now  suppose  we  do  not  have  the 
antimissile  missiles,  but  instead  have 
sufficient  civil  defense  to  reduce  by  50 
percent  the  death  and  damage  which 
these  same  incoming  Soviet  missiles  can 
inflict.  In  either  event  the  result  Is  the 
same.  It  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  rational  calculations  by  Soviet 
leaders.  Why  Mr.  Kennedy  should  say 
otherwise  is  simply  incomprehensible. 
It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  un- 
derstanding of  today's  facts  of  inter- 
national life  is  incomplete  and  sopho- 
moric.  It  is  the  likely  conclusion  Mr. 
Khru.shchev  has  reached.  He  will  no 
doubt  govern  his  actions  accordingly  un- 
less Mr.  Kennedy  rapidly  sets  the  rec- 
ord straight. 

For  even  though  Mr  Kennedy  may  not 
think  much  of  civil  defense  as  part  of 
national  strategy  and  may  believe  it  has 
no  military  Implications.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev certainly  thinks  otherwi.se.  Ever 
since  he  has  controlled  the  U.S.S.R.  he 


has  backed  a  very  strong  effort  tc  extend 
civil  defen.'--e  efforts  and  training  against 
mass  destruction  weapons  to  the  entiie 
Soviet  population  Claim  is  made  to 
between  20  and  40  hours'  instructioii  of 
every  adult  followed  by  a  compulsory  ex- 
amination. A  study  made  by  the  Library 
of  Congre.ss  m  1959  concludes  that  the 
<cope  and  intensity  of  this  mass  train- 
ing program  probably  means  more 
l-eople  have  1(  arned  the  fundamentals 
of  civxl  defense  m  the  Soviet  Union  than 
in  any  other  country.  Current  U.S.S.R. 
civil  defen.se  n:anuals  back  up  this  esti- 
mate of  mtensive  effort. 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  orsanization 
comes  under  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  which  also  has  juri.sdiction  over 
fire  and  police  departments  throughout 
the  counti-y.  It  works  closely  with  a 
paramilitary  organization  known  as  the 
Volunteer  Society  for  A.ssistance  to  the 
Army,  An  Force,  and  Navy  whicii  car- 
ries out  the  training  mvolved  in  the 
mass  effort.  In  addition  to  traming. 
comprehensive  Soviet  civil  defense 
measures  include:  organization  of  de- 
fense units  at  different  levels,  dispersal 
of  industry  and  decentralization  of  con- 
trols, city  planning  with  civil  defense 
considerations  in  mind,  shelters,  black- 
outs and  camouflage,  warning  systems, 
protective  clothing  and  masks,  mass 
evacuations,  first  aid,  improvised  fall- 
out protection  and  decontaininatiou 
measures. 

The  effort  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  made  in  this  direction  indi- 
cates it  takes  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  participation  in 
a  general  nuclear  war.  However,  its  ob- 
jective should  not  be  misconstrued. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  newly  acquired 
benevolence  toward  human  life  in 
Khrushchev  greater  than  amongst 
Western  leaders  in  the  ratio  of  Soviet 
to  Western  civil  defense  efforts.  A  char- 
acteristic of  commimism  is  callousness 
toward  human  life.  Primary  interest  is 
not  in  saving  human  lives  per  se.  but 
in  preserving  the  skills,  so  important  to 
Soviet  industry  and  military  strength, 
represented  by  them. 

Nevertheless,  assumiiif^  reasonable  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  civil  defense  program, 
the  result  is  this:  If,  concurrently  with 
a  Soviet  first  strike,  80  percent  of  the 
50  million  people  living  in  the  largest  160 
Soviet  population  centers  are  evacuated 
to  nontarget  areas  with  reasonable  fall- 
out protection,  casualties  from  nuclear 
retaliation  would  be  cut  from  50  million 
to  10  million,  a  factor  of  5. 

All  of  which  simply  means  the  Soviet 
civil  defense  efforts  which  Mr  Khru- 
shchev has  dictated  as  part  and  parcel  of 
Soviet  military  strategy  are  cutting  the 
effectiveness  of  our  retaliatory  capabil- 
ities. At  least  insofar  as  population  is 
concerned,  by  a  factor  which  could  ex- 
tend up  to  80  percent.  How  can  Mr. 
Kennedy  possibly  come  to  Congress  a.sk- 
ing  for  a  civil  defense  program  and  at 
the  same  time  tell  us  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  military  strategy  and  deterrence? 
That  it  is  not  a  part  of  rational  calcu- 
lation regarding  the  initiation  of  war? 
That  its  prime  value  lie.s  only  in  humane 
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considerations  vis-a-vis  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  or  irrationality? 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  extent  of  the 
civil  defense  program  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  see  if  it  makes  any 
more  sen.se  than  the  reasons  he  gives. 
He  recommends  the  present  level  of  ex- 
penditure be  tripled  Costed  out.  this 
means  spendms^  $312  million  for  all  civil 
defense  efforts  of  every  kind  durine  the 
coming  year.  By  way  of  contrast,  Dr. 
Herman  Kahn  of  the  Rand  Corp..  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  nuclear 
attack  and  civil  defense,  several  years 
ago  suggested  we  should  spend  $200  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years  just  on 
preliminary  phases  of  a  civil  defense 
program — research,  development,  anal- 
ysis, planning,  and  design. 

But  we  need  not  rely  solely  on  Kahn's 
figures  In  1959  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  effects  of  a  hypothecated 
1,500-megaton  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  It  was  estimated  that  60 
million  casualties  would  result.  Some  48 
million  dead  Americans  and  some  12 
million  injured  Americans.  At  the  same 
hearings  a  Navy  scientist  told  the  Joint 
Committee  that  single  fallout  shelters 
giving  protection  against  nuclear  radia- 
tion by  a  factor  of  1.000  can  be  built  at 
a  cost  of  only  $100  per  person.  These, 
he  estimated,  would  be  sufficient  to  avoid 
two  out  of  every  three  of  the  hypothe- 
cated casualties.  Save  32  million  Ameri- 
cans from  death  and  8  million  more  from 
injury  during  such  an  a.ttack.  Further- 
more, coupled  with  workable  evacuation 
procedures,  the  66-;j  percent  casualty 
avoidance  rate  could  well  be  upped  to 
the  80  percent  figure  I  estimated  as  ef- 
fective for  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  total  cost  of  such  a  program  to 
protect  60  million  people  would  be  $6 
billion.  lust  about  1  year's  cost  of 
present  farm  subsidy  programs.  Since 
Mr  Kennedy  indicated  the  Communists 
want  to  complete  their  victory  in  this 
decade,  say  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  $312 
million  annually,  this  would  get  the  civil 
defen.se  program  just  about  one-half 
finished  by  the  target  date  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy suggests  they  are  planning  :o  take 
us  over.  I  submit  that  the  magnitude. 
or  perhaps  a  better  word  would  be  "mini- 
tude."  of  the  civil  defense  effort  Mr. 
Kennedy  suggests  is  as  irrational  as  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  recommending  such 
a  program  at  all 

In  closing  I  cannot  refrain  from  pos- 
ing one  last  question:  What,  in  "rational 
calculation,"  is  the  best  wisdom  for 
America:  Spending  $6  billion  a  year  on 
farm  subsidies,  or  spending  $6  billion 
a  year  on  civil  defense' 

Reference  is  made  to  my  remarks  on 
May  24  and  May  25  at  pages  8847  and 
8900  of  the  Congression.-\l  Record  which 
relate  to  and  bear  on  the  remarks  I  have 
made  today. 


FEDERAL  MARSHALS  TO  ALABAMA 
Mr.  I.ANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Linds.ayI  may  ex- 
t.end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration s  action  in  sending  Federal 
marshals  into  Alabama  warrants  our 
complete  support.  Federal  officers  were 
sent  to  insure  the  maintenance  and  en- 
forcement of  Federal  law.  Under  the 
circumstances  no  other  choice  could  be 
made. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  an 
1871  law  served  as  the  legal  basis  for  its 
action.  That  Federal  statute  authorizes 
the  President  to  take  such  measures  as 
he  considers  necessary  to  suppress,  in  a 
State,  any  insurrection  or  domestic  vio- 
lence. The  President's  action  was 
prompted  by  patent  denials  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  travel  freely  and  without 
harm.  State  and  local  authorities  were 
apparently  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect 
those  rights. 

I  stand  firmly  in  support  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  this  disgraceful  situation.  It  is 
now  doubly  clear,  however,  that  we  must 
have  new  legislation  arming  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  the  legal  tools  neces- 
sary to  initiate  court  actions  where  civil 
rights  have  been  violated.  There  is.  un- 
der existing  law.  legal  basis  to  prevent 
obstruction  of  interstate  commerce,  but 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  sanctions  which  it  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  prevent  and  to  punish  willful 
denials  of  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly, 
or  of  free  and  equal  access  to  publicly 
supported  institutions,  or  other  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  not  necessarily 
tied  to  interstate  commerce. 

Some  time  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  civil  injunctive  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  who  willfully 
and  discriminatorily  deprive  any  person 
or  groups  of  persons  of  their  right  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Such 
proceedings  could  likewise  prevent  hin- 
drances to  Federal  officials  from  carrying 
out  orders  of  the  court. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  or  equivoca- 
tion, as  there  is  now,  about  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  all  constitutionally  protected  rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  must  again  request  legis- 
lative action.  Legislation  is  long  over- 
due and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  administration  will  support  it,  con- 
sistent with  its  platform. 


TEACHERS   OF  THE   DEAF 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
National  Capital  we  have  reason  to  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  great  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  Gallaudet  College 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  twth 
adding  many  useful  new  citizens  to  our 


communities  each  year.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  this  special  branch  of  education 
threaten  to  reduce  its  rewards.  An  at- 
tack is  now  being  made  on  those  prob- 
lems. 

On  March  3.  1961.  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  trained  teach- 
ers for  children  handicapped  by  hearing 
defects.  Companion  bills  are  currently 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  no  action 
.scheduled. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  identical  to  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate.  This  bill  provides  for  an  annual 
payment  of  $1.5  million  for  2  years  and 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
an  additional  8  years  for  educational 
costs  and  scholarships  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf. 

The  bill  also  establishes  for  a  10-year 
program  for  educational  costs  and  schol- 
arships for  speech  pathologists  and  au- 
diologists  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  provide  the  comprehensive 
training  needed  to  train  teachers  for 
deaf  children. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  give  early  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  and  recommend 
passage  by  the  House. 

It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
children  would  benefit  by  this  bill.  There 
are.  however,  over  26.500  students  en- 
rolled in  classes  for  deaf  F>ersons.  All 
of  these  students  became  deaf  before 
they  acquired  language.  A  qualified 
teacher  can  enable  these  children  to  ob-^ 
tain  various  skills  of  communication  due 
to  the  great  ability  of  all  these  children 
to  learn.  The  amount  of  success  ob- 
tained in  teaching  speech  skills  to  these 
children  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
professional  ability  and  training  of  the 
child's  teacher.  In  1954,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  reported  that  teachers  of 
the  deaf  ranked  first  in  "difficulty  of  se- 
curing" and  there  is  no  indication  that 
this  need  has  lessened.  -' 

Current  estimates  place  the  number 
of  individuals  with  significant  speech  and 
hearing  impediments  at  9  million.  Less 
than  one-half  of  the  7,000  speech  path- 
ologists and  audiologists  have  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  be  certified  by  a  pro- 
fessional accrediting  organization 

The  Office  of  'Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  estimated  that  27,300  competent 
professional  teachers  are  needed.  Twen- 
ty thousand  of  these  are  needed  to  train 
children.  To  train  our  schoolchildren 
alone  we  need  to  train  1,500  speech  path- 
ologists and  audiologists  each  year  for 
10  years  and  presently  we  are  training 
less  than  400  per  year.  These  numbers 
include  teachers  of  the  deaf  only  and 
do  not  include  personnel  needed  for  re- 
search nor  personnel  needed  to  train  the 
teacher. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
This  council  is  made  up  of  three  organ- 
izations directly  concerned  with  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Conference  on  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 
Inc.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  this  bill  in 
the  near  future. 
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WHAT  POLICY   WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr  Casey!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  time — not  long  ago — when  no  pip- 
squeak dictator  would  have  dared  de- 
mand tubule  from  the  United  States. 

And  there  was  a  time — not  long  ago— 
when  no  Ameiican  would  have  dared 
suggest  that  we  follow  the  shoddy  road  of 
appoa.sement 

But  this  IS  the  era  of  do-gooders  and 
fuzzy  thinkers.  And  what  a  hollow 
mockery  recent  events  are  making  of  this 
once  proud  Nation. 

The  few  short  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Congre.ss 
have  filled  me  with  growing  alarm  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation  I  cannot  help 
but  echo  thp  cry  of  those  Americans  who 
try  to  follow  and  understand  the  tor- 
tuous reasoning  of  our  Government  in 
foreign  afTairs:  "What,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  holy,  is  going  on?" 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to  stop 
and  consider  these  facts; 

First  For  the  past  6  months,  perhaps 
longer,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  spending  a  reported  $45  million  to 
finance  the  abortive  ovei  throw  of  Castro 

Second  Cur  Government  is  engaged 
in  persuading  our  reluctant  friends  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
impose  sanctions  on  this  bloody  dictator. 

Third.  On  May  24,  1961— just  last 
week  —  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  voted  to 
send  Castro  $1,147,000  in  technical  aid 
and  assistance,  of  which  the  United 
States  voluntarily  contributes  40  per- 
cent. 

We  spend  .some  $45  million  to  over- 
throw Castro — and  the  U.N  sends  him 
half  a  million  dollars  of  our  money  in 
aid  Now.  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
buy  back  our  self-respect  with  $15  mil- 
lion wor'h  of  tractors. 

I  am  fully  avare.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  great  civic  efTort  has  the  backing 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  many  Members  of  Congre.ss  I 
know,  too  that  many  citizens  feel  that 
It  15  humane,  and  are  willing  to  swallow 
their  pride  and  bow  to  Ca.sto  s  demands. 

Well.  I  am  not  And  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  Americans  are 

Such  action  establishes  a  precedent 
and  opens  the  door  for  every  smalltime 
dictator  to  demand  tribute  Who  will  be 
next  to  levy  such  a  demand  upon  this 
Nation? 

But  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  comic 
opera  dictator  dares  to  tweak  the  eagle's 
beak? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  Nation  is 
becoming  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world? 

Certainly,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  plight  of 
the  1.200  Cubans  l-.eld  as  prisoners.  But 
what  about  the  American  prisoners  that 
he  holds?  Or  those  reputed  to  be  held 
by  Red  China  or  Ru.ssia''  Or  the  prop- 
erty Castro  seized  in  Cuba  from  Ameri- 
cans and  American  firms? 


I  hear  no  offer  ringing  through  this 
land  to  buy  tractors  to  free  the  forgotten 
Americans  now  in  Communist  jails.  I 
hear  of  no  great  civic  undertaking  to  re- 
imbur.se  tho.'^e  whose  property  was  stolen. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  Hou.se 
would  dare  face  the  disabled  veterans  of 
Korea — or  Iho.'^e  ex -prisoners  of  war  who 
languished  for  endless  months  in  Com- 
munist compounds — with  the  lame  ex- 
cuse that  paymL;  tribute  to  Castro  is  the 
humanitarian  thing  to  do 

It  would,  indeed,  be  humane  to  free  the 
Cuban  people  from  tlie  despot's  heel. 
We  could,  if  we  so  cho.se.  starve  him  out 
of  power  We  could  burn  him  out  Or 
we  could  blast  him  out 

Instead,  our  friends  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— whose  loyalty  we  suppo.sedly 
bought  over  the  years  with  billions  of 
taxpayers  money — vote  instead  to  try 
and  smother  him  with  dollars  Our 
dollars,  I  might  add 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Kennedy  stood 
before  this  Cont'i'ess  and  said : 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  that  we  will  Institute  what- 
ever new  organization,  fxilicies.  and  control 
are  necessary  to  insxire  tlie  maximum  co- 
ordination and  use  of  all  political,  economic. 
and  psychological  resources  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objective 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  Piesident  to  carry  out  his  state- 
ment to  the  fullest. 

But  let  this  House  remember  that  it. 
too.  has  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress should  sit  idly  by  while  the  fate  of 
our  Nation  hangs  m  the  balance  and  a 
handful  of  bureaucrats  and  our  inter- 
national friends  are  busy  sawing  at  the 
thread 

The  law  of  averages.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  have  it  that  our  decisions  m  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  would  be  right  and 
consistent  at  least  half  the  time  I  can- 
not believe  that  we  are  consistently 
wrong  by  accident  We  have  suffered 
constant  and  humiliating  defeats  in  our 
cold  war  efforts  Our  inconsistencies  are 
t)eyond  belief.    Stop  and  considei-; 

We  spend  money  to  destroy  a  dictator 
at  the  same  lime  we  are  spending  money 
to  support  his  regime  in  power  And  as 
an  act  of  contribution  for  our  attempts 
to  bring  liberty  and  freedom  to  an  en- 
slaved people,  we  send  h:m  $15  million  in 
tribute. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  deadly  battle 
with  commimism.  We  spend  billions  to 
thwart  its  expansion  At  the  .same  time. 
we  are  sending  hundreds  of  millions  m 
aid  to  Communist  nations  to  help  them 
grow  stronger  in  the  battle  against  us 

We  refu.se  to  recognize  Red  China  or 
to  trade  with  her.  Yet  our  clo.sest  al- 
lies— to  whom  we  opened  wide  our  treas- 
ui'y  in  their  darkest  hour  of  need— find 
the  glitter  of  gold  more  rewarding  than 
principle  They  carry  on  a  lavish  and 
growing  trade  with  one  of  our  most 
deadly  enemies 

Mr  Speaker,  the  alarm  bells  are  ring- 
ing over  this  Nation — and  the  signposts 
of  our  folly  are  scattered  over  the  world 
for  all  to  read.  I  urge  that  the  Members 
and  appropriate  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress heed  the  warning  and  take  appro- 
priate action: 

First  If  there  are  those  within  the 
Department     of    State,     the    CIA.    our 


United  Nations  delegations,  our  agen- 
cies and  our  bureaus  whose  inadequate 
and  reckless  decisions  are  our  stumbling 
blocks — they  should  be  removed  quickly. 

Second  If  there  are  those  within  our 
Government  whose  cold  and  calculated 
decisions  are  made  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  intent  to  destroy  our  Nation — 
thry  should  be  rooted  out  and  prose- 
cuted. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund  last  week  is  one  of 
many  examples  of  our  ridiculous  pol- 
icy, and  of  la.x payers  money  being  used 
against  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vigorously  oppose 
the  appropriation  of  funds  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Department  of  State  bill 
later  this  week 

When  this  bill  is  before  the  House.  I 
hope  to  submit  statistics  showing  the 
American  people  being  bled  to  death  to 
support  the  United  Nations  and  a  host 
of  internationai  pioups  and  oiganiza- 
tions — for  we  are  asse.ssed  or  voluntar- 
ily give  far  more  than  Russia  and  all  of 
the  satellites  behind  the  lion  Curtain 

I  strongly  urge  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  to  investigate 
our  entire  participation  and  fiscal  sup- 
port of  the  UN  and  the  international 
groups  in  which  we  participate. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  why  we  bear  32.5  percent  of  the 
cost — while  Russia  and  nine  satellite  na- 
tions are  assessed  18  97  percent  to  sup- 
port the  U.N. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
heed  the  warning  from  then  constitu- 
ents, who  I  know  must  share  the  same 
alarm  a^  those  I  represent,  and  that  they 
press  for  appropriate  investigation  by 
the  House 

To  those  Americans  who  feel  ihey  must 
donate  to  the  tribute  fund  to  a  bloody - 
handed  dictator — T  can  only  say  that  wo 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  money 
cannot  buy  self-respect  any  more  than  it 
can  buy  friendship  But  used  in  this 
fashion,  it  can  buy  shame  for  a  nation. 
and  foi-  those  Americans,  who  do  not  ne- 
sei  ve  It. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unaiiimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative progiam  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  "^ntered.  was  granted  to  Mr 
Hosmer  for  30  minutes  today  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  pi-anted  tO' 

Mr  Gathings  and  to  include  an  ad- 
dre.ss  oy  the  Honorable  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn. 

Mr  Hosmer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Alger. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   > 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 
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(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs;  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;" 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ANTtrso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  529.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  efTectlve  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

S-  537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  on  the 
conveyance  of  surplus  land  for  historic- 
monument  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

S  539.  An  act  to  make  nationals.  American 
and  f  jrelgn.  eligible  fir  certain  scholarships 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended;  to  th°  C  jmnuttce  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
ad',  ance  f  t  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S  541.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  1, 
1943  (62  Stat.  281).  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformed  special  policemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  796.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  personal  property  by  State  distribu- 
tion agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Com.mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

S  880  .An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  property 
for  the  U  S  Merchant  Marine  Academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S  1222,  An  act  relating  to  documentation 
and  Inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  1229.  An  act  to  a'uthorl?e  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  assistance,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance,  to  repatriated 
American  nationals  wlthotit  available  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  1317,  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1342.  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Ma- 
nassas shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section  502  of 
tiUe  32,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S  1456.  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


S  1462  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1960  (74  Stat.  734),  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  1622.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

S.  1768.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  Individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

S.  1869.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  problems  of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  26.  1961. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  appro- 
val, a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  6518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  June  1.  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No. 
178);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

958  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  In  their  efforts  toward  economic 
and  social  development  and  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal security,  and  for  other  ptirposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mit "ee  on  the  Judiciary. 


961.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1»62 
involving  Increases  In  the  amount  of  $549 
million  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  •130.898,000  for  the 
Small  Business  Ad  ministration. -$2 .400, 000  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  1^3  million  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  $237  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Defense — Military 
(H.  Doc  No.  179):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

962.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  In  the  amount  of  MO  million  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  (H  Doc  No  180) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

963.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  relating  to 
the  occupational  training,  development,  and 
use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  CoM.Virn  EES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  Rt;.SOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  25,  1961. 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
May  26,  1961: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H  R.  879.  A  bill  to  In- 
crease rates  of  wartime  disability  compen- 
sation by  amending  section  314  (a)  through 
(j)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  436).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H  R.  2417.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  322  and  415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increased  benefits 
for  parents  of  veterans  dying  from  service- 
connected  disabilities;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  437).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  H.R.  6269  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  for  beneflta  based  on 
limited  periods  Immediately  following  dis- 
charge from  active  duty  after  December  31, 
1956.  to  veterans  discharged  before  that  date; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  438).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs.  H  R  7148  A  bill  to  equal- 
ize the  provisions  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of  the 
remains  of  veterans  who  die  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  the  place  of 
burial;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  439). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  24, 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  26,  1961: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7215.  A  bill  to  authorize 
assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  fa- 
cilities, and  to  authorize  scholarship  grants 
for  undergraduate  study  In  such  Institu- 
tions; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  440). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  29.  1961] 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar   a.'^  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  House  Report  No  441.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ROONEY;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  7371.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  E>epartment«  of  State  and  Jus- 
tice, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  442)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HR  2249  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  property 
in  the  State  of  California  to  the  county  of 
Trinity;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
443).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  2250  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  In  Lassen  County.  Calif  .  to  the  city 
of  SusanvUle.  Calif  ;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  444).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  A.ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
billfi  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr   ROONEY: 

H.R.  7371  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr   MORGAN 

H  R  7372  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  In  their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
social  development  and  Internal  and  exter- 
nal security,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   HOLLAND : 

H  R  7373  A  bill  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tional training,  development,  and  vise  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   COLLIER: 

H  R  7374  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  after  enpaglng  In  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, while  a  prisoner  of  war.  which  results 
In  the  giving  o:  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

H  R  7375  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   3f  1954  to  provide  that  a  re- 


turn of  a  surviving  spouse  shall  be  treated 
as  a  Joint  return  without  regard  to  the  time 
of   the    death    of    the    otlier    spouse;    to    the 
Committ^-p  on  Wavs  and  Mean.'- 
By  Mr    MATHIAS 

HR  7:n6  A  taUl  to  make  :i\  a  liable  to  Chil- 
dren who  are  handiriipped  t)y  deafoaas  tlie 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  iheir  abilities  .-aid  to  niake  avail- 
able to  Individnal.v  .^iifTenng  speech  and  iiear- 
Ing  Impairments  the  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  needed  to  help 
them  overcome  their  handicap.s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   MURRAY: 

H  R  7377  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended  and  on  ihe 
niunber  of  research  and  development  posi- 
tions of  scientists  and  engineers  for  which 
special  rates  of  pay  are  authorized;  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  hearing  examiners;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr    PUCINSKI : 

H  R,  7378  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  thr  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By   Mr    SCHWENGEL: 

H.R  7379  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  educational  expenses  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and   Means 

H  R.  7380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  educational  expenses  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    SHELLEY: 

H  R  7381  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  maritime  training 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R  7382  A  bill  to  authorize  tie  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  improve- 
ments located  on  railroad  rights-of-way 
owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  permittees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worfcs. 
By   Mr    WEAVER: 

H  R  7383.  A  bill  to  {wovide  for  a  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  George  W 
Norrls,  at  McCook,  Nebr  ;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ZELENKO: 

H.R  7384  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  crime  to  use 
any  instrumentality  of  commerce  or  the 
malls,  or  to  travel  In  commerce,  in  order  to 
rig  or  fix  any  amateur  or  professional  athletic 
contest  or  event;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HAYS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  Inaugural  ad- 


dresses of  the  Presidents  as  a  House  document 
and   providing   for  additional  copies;    to   the 
Committee   on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr     PETERSON 

H  Con  Res  321    Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  June  4, 
1961.   as   a   National   Day   of    Prayer;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr     COLLIER: 

H  Res  321  Resolution  amendinj;  clause 
2ia)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the   Committee   on   Rules 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memo- 
rials weie  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  Auburn  Dam 
and  Polsom  South  Canal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  action  to  provide  for  and  require  the 
investment  of  tidelands  mineral  revenues 
derived  from  operations  off  Louisiana  shores; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
Governor  to  use  his  good  offices  to  secure 
through  the  department  of  hospitals  a  trans- 
fer of  500  acres  of  land  in  Belle  Chasse.  La., 
from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Nebraska.  memoriRlizing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  that  the  original  multiple 
benefit  concept  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  great  reservoir  system  on 
the  Missouri  River  be  adhered  to;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  pruate 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: . 

By   Mr    DOWNING 
HR  7385    A   bill  for  the   relief   of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson     Jr  :    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    F.^lRBSTEIN: 
H  R  7386    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Nguey  Don 
Seung.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LANE 
HR  7387.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pana- 
giotis    Gardikas;    to   the   Comrmttee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dynamic  June  Dairy-Month   Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or     WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^ TE.S 

Moncay   May  29.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY      Mr    President,  the  Na- 
tion— if    it    i.s    to    sustain    an    economy 


strong  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

people  and  the  i-equirement."?  of  national 
defen.se — must  attempt  to  a.ssuio  that 
all  seRmonts  share  proportionately  in  our 
national  wealth. 

This  is  true  in   agriculture,  industry 
busines.s    the  professions,  and   all  other 
fields 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  particu- 
larly difficult  problems  in  a^rriculture. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  seme  prom- 
ising signs  of  a  moderate  uptuiTi  on  the 


horizon.  However,  real  progress  will 
.■^till  i-equiie  a  concentrated  effort  by  the 
Government  and  the  people 

In  a  wt^kend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations.  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  problems — and  ways  to  miprove 
the  outlook  m  one  important  segment  of 
farming — that  is.  danying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts fioni  the  address  piinted  in  the 
Record. 


IN 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Today,  our  State  rr.nks  as  the  No.  1 
rr.;;k:  producer  in  the  country — with  an  out- 
put of  nearly  18  billion  pounds  annually. 
This  great  river  of  milk  flowing  to  consumers 
In  Wiscon.sin  and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
represents  a  great  resource  of  physical 
health  for   the   American   people. 

In  addition,  dairying  also  is  an  Important 
Industry  ecanomlcally.  Our  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  In  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere 
are  an  important  market  for  equipment  and 
services;  they  create  jobs;  and  otherwise 
stimulate  new  economic  health.  The  proc- 
essing and  delivery  of  about  25  billion  quarts 
of  fresh  milk  annually  requires  an  army  of 
200,000  milk-plant  workers.  In  addition, 
100.000  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter,  cheese,  dry  milk,  and  other 
dairy  products.  The  total  annual  payroll  for 
dairy  processing  plants  comes  to  about  $14 
billion.  Abotit  380.000  motor  vehicles  are 
used  in  milk  transport  from  farnas  to  plants 
and  from  plants  to  milk  consumers. 

In  summary,  the  dairy  industry  Is  ex- 
tremely important  not  only  to  Wisconsin  but 
to  the  Nation.  Consequently,  an  Improved 
outlook  IS  important  for  all  of  us. 

Now  what  can   be  done? 

The  best  w^ay,  in  my  Judgment,  to  serve 
the  public  and  the  dairy  industry  Is  to  in- 
crease the  consun-iption  of  milk  and  other 
cla;ry  foods. 

Across  the  Nation  promotional  activities 
Will  put  the  dairy  industry  In  the  spotlight 
during  June,  Dairy  Month.  Some  of  the  ob- 
Jectlvfs   of   the   program   will   be: 

1.  Sell  the  dairy  food  message  to  consum- 
ers, stressing  that:  Dairy  products  are  a  best 
buy  for  the  family  budget,  providing  about 
one-third  of  our  total  food  needs  for  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  food  budget; 

The  wide  variety  of  dairy  products,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  items, 
add  zest,  color,  and  myriad  flavors  to  making 
more  exciting  menus  for  dally  meals. 

2.  Scuttle  ihe  outmoded  idea  that  there  is 
an  age  lim.t  on  milk  consumption.  The  fact 
is  that  milk  is  a  good,  healthful  food  for  aJl 
age  brackets;  babies,  teenagers,  adults,  and 
folks  In  their  "golden  years." 

J  Refute  unfounded  attacks  on  milk  or 
the  component  p.irts  rf  milk  that  may  give 
a  false  impression  of  possible  detrimental 
effects  on  human  health. 

4  Encourage  the  dairy  industry  In  Its 
splendid  efforts  at  stepping  up  sales  and 
promotion,  as  well  as  Its  outstanding  at- 
tempts to  bring  to  the  public  greater  variety 
and  better  quality  in  dairy  f  jods. 

5.  Encourage  expansion  of  a  program  to 
have  milk  accessible  in  more  places,  includ- 
ing opportunity  for  refreshing  milk  breaks 
during  working  hours,  so  that  the  public 
has  ample  opportunity  to  drink  more  milk. 

6  Pay  tribute  to  the  American  dairy 
farmer  f  r  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  economy  and  the  health  of  our  people. 

7  Better  educate  homemakers  to  the  vast 
variety  of  ways  in  which  milk  and  dairy 
pri.xlucts  can  further  enrich  the  dally  meala. 

NEEDED    DMRY    RESE.AR<;-H  CENTER 

I  shall  soon  reintroduce  my  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  dairy  research  center  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  heart  of  the  dairy  land.  What 
would  be  the  goals  of  such  a  research  proj- 
ect? To  mention  a  few,  these  would  Include 
efforts  to — 

1.  Establish  an  improved,  better  corre- 
lated program  of  dairy  research. 

2.  Improve  processing,  packag::ig,  refrig- 
eratl'-^n,  p-^wd'^rlng.  condensing,  and  mer- 
chandising, to  better  serve  and  meet  the 
modern   needs   of  the   consuming  public. 

3  Find  rev  ways  to  utilize  the  compo- 
i.ents  of  milk  for  Industrial  purposes. 

4  Combat  livestock  diseases. 


5.  Lower  costs  of  production  on  dairy 
farms. 

6.  Adapt  more  dairy  products  to  better 
meet  human  nutritional  needs. 

7.  Improve  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

8.  Protect  the  dairy  Indtistry  from  some 
of  the  allegations  now  threatening  It  as  to 
alleged  HI  effects  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  human  health. 

9.  Safeguarding  the  public  through  care- 
ful handling  of  antibiotics  used  in  care  of 
dairy  herds. 

10.  Develop  new  and  better  ways  of  proc- 
essing milk  and  other  dairy  products  for 
shipping  over  long  distances.  For  example, 
with  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  development  of  more  new  dairy 
products  would  help  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  people  In  other  areas  of  the  world, 
who  badly  need  the  nutritional  benefits  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  their  dally 
diets. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  additional  steps 
which  may  be  taken  to  Improve  the  dairy 
outlook? 

1.  Maintain  a  strong  dairy  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  milk  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

3.  Prevent  oleo  and  other  substitutes  from 
ustu-ping  dairy  markets. 

4.  Expand  the  use  of  mllk-vendLng  ma- 
chines and  other  devices  and  special  tech- 
niques for  distributing  milk  products  to  the 
American  people. 

5.  Establish  realistic  policies  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  avoid  public 
scares;  but  at  the  same  time,  assuring  a 
healthful  flow  of  dairy  foods  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

6.  Improve  educational  opportunities  In- 
cluding better  libraries,  extension  services 
from  local  universities,  and  availability  of 
publications  from  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments of  agriculture. 

7.  And,  finally,  I  believe  we  must  create 
greater  opportunity  In  dairying  to  encour- 
age young,  dynamic.  Imaginative  youth  to 
enter  the  field  vocationally,  to  further 
strengthen  our  dairy  economy  and  provide  a 
reservoir  of  rich,  healthful,  tasty  dairy  foods 
for  the  futxire. 


Crime   in   the   Nation's   Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIHGLNIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  BROYHn.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  very  moment,  citizens  throughout 
this  great  Nation  are  watching  with 
grave  concern  the  terrible  wave  of  crime 
that  has  t>een  sweeping  over  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Tourists  who  ordinarily 
would  be  trouping  gaily  through  our 
wide  avenues  and  public  parks,  and  rev- 
erently visiting  our  historic  shrines, 
now  look  fearfully  over  their  shoulders 
lest  they  be  robbed,  or  slugged,  or  worse. 
Parents  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  every 
one  of  our  congressional  districts  may 
be  wondering  whether  their  children 
should  be  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Washington.  Our  friends  abroad 
deplore,  and  our  enemies  take  great  de- 
light in,  the  daily  reports  of  vicious 
crimes  committed  on  the  very  doorstep 
of  this  beautiful  building  in  which  this 
House  meets. 


The  concern  of  our  Nation's  citizens  is 
fully  shared  by  us.  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but 
we  also  have  the  responsibility  for  doing 
something  about  it.  This  is  the  solemn 
duty  imposed  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  discharge  this 
obligation,  and  make  the  streets  of 
Washington  safe  once  again. 

Before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  studying  the  problem,  I  re- 
cently made  the  suggestion  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  by  that 
committee  to  establish  a  mandatory  life 
sentence  for  fourth  convictions  for  major 
crimes.  This  suggestion  received  con- 
siderable notice  In  the  press,  and  as  a 
result  I  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
ments and  suggestions  by  mail  and  tele- 
phone. In  addition,  as  I  also  mentioned 
l)efore  the  sulxrommittee,  I  have  been 
conducting  research  Into  the  problem 
in  an  attempt  to  better  understand  It 
and  to  anive  at  a  mature  solution. 

From  research  in  recent  writings  on 
the  subject,  and  conservations  with 
people  directly  involved  in  our  penal 
system,  it  is  apparent  that  the  trend  has 
been  away  from  high  mandatory  sen- 
tences in  favor  of  Indeterminate  sen- 
tences with  a  relatively  low  minimum 
and  a  relatively  high  maximum  sen- 
tence. The  theory  appears  to  t>e  that  a 
low  minimum  sentence  encourages  an 
inmate  to  comply  with  regulations  and 
to  cooperate  in  rehabilitation  programs 
in  the  hope  that  early  release  may  be 
obtained,  and  this  is  reinforced  by  the 
knowledge  that  failure  to  comply  will 
mean  long  incarceration.  Too  high  a 
minimum,  it  is  argued,  discourages  the 
prisoner  from  trying,  and  pri.son  author- 
ities are  handicapped  in  their  rehabili- 
tation efforts.  As  a  corollary-,  a  high 
ma.ximum  sentence  gives  the  authorities 
the  power  to  hold  the  obviously  unre- 
formed  criminal  rather  than  to  turn  him 
loose  prematurely  upon  society. 

Judges,  too.  seem  to  prefer  a  wide  lati- 
tude in  the  range  within  which  they  may 
operate,  and  where  heavy  mandatory 
sentences  are  directed,  as  they  were  by 
the  so-called  Baume  law  in  New  York 
before  it  was  amended,  tendencies  have 
developed  to  permit  filing  of  lesser  pleas 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  mandatory 
sentence.  It  also  has  been  claimed  that 
juries  sometimes  have  failed  to  convict 
when  they  viewed  the  mandatory  sen- 
tence as  unjustifiably  high  for  the  spe- 
cific case  under  consideration. 

Obviously,  granting  this  wide  latitude 
to  jurists  and  penologists  imposes  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  them  to  act 
justly  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  society  from 
premature  release  of  those  who  are  un- 
ready or  unwilling  to  live  useful  crime - 
free  lives. 

The  comments  I  have  received  and  the 
research  I  have  done  to  date  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  I.  and  I  believe 
this  Congress,  need  to  know  more  about 
how  the  statutes  now  on  the  Ixxjks  are 
being  enforced  before  we  attempt  to  add 
to  them.  It  may  well  be  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  have  enough  teeth  in  them  al- 
ready, and  that  the  real  problem  lies  in 
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the  way  they  are  administered.  After 
making  an  anal\-sis  of  the  District  crim- 
inal code.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
this  may  indeed  be  true.  Here  is  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  District  Code. 

The  following'  are  sentences  which 
shall  be  imposed  for  specific  crimes: 

Arson:  Not  less  than  1  or  more  than 
10  years.  Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob, 
rape,  and  so  forth:  Not  more  than  15 
years.  Assault  with  intent  to  commit 
mayhem,  or  with  deadly  weapon:  Not 
more  than  10  years.  Hou.<;ebreaking : 
Not  more  than  15  years.  Grand  larceny: 
Not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  years. 
Auto  theft:  Not  more  than  $1,000  fine 
and  or  5  years.  Rape:  Not  more  than 
30  years,  unless  the  jury  directs  a  death 
penalty.  Robbeiy:  Not  less  than  6 
months  nor  mort  than  15  years. 

Over  and  above  these  penalties,  section 
22-104  of  the  code  provides  that  an  addi- 
tional 50  percen-,  may  be  added  to  any 
fine  or  prison  sentence  for  a  second  con- 
viction. I  am  informed  that  this  provi- 
sion is  seldom  used  in  the  types  of  cases 
listed  above.  ALio,  section  22-3202  pro- 
vides that  for  liny  offense  committed 
when  armed  with  a  firearm,  additional 
sentences  may  be  imposed  as  follows:  For 
first  offense,  5  years;  for  second  offense, 
10  years:  for  thi  -d  offense.  15  years;  for 
fourth  offense,  up  to  30  years. 

Section  24-20?  of  the  code  provides 
that  for  any  fekmy  the  judge  shall  im- 
pose maximum  sentence  not  to  exceed 
that  authorized  for  the  specific  offerise, 
that  the  minimum  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  the  maximum,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  life  sentence  i-he  minimum  shall  not 
exceed  15  years  This  section  further 
provides  that  for  assault  with  intent  to 
rape  or  for  armed  robbery,  the  minimum 
sentence  shall  b<»  not  less  than  2  years, 
and  if  convicted  of  rape,  not  less  than  7 
years  if  the  person  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence.  In  each 
case,  the  maximum  under  this  section 
would  not  t>c  le;5  than  three  times  the 
minimum  imposod.  Note,  however,  that 
a  Judge  is  not  restricted  to  the  2-  or  7- 
year  minimum,  but  simply  carmot  im- 
pose a  lesser  sentence. 

All  in  all,  there  is  considerable  lati- 
tude in  the  law  for  a  judge  to  impose 
heavy  sentences  for  repeat  offenders, 
particularly  for  thase  crimes  with  which 
we  are  so  very  much  concerned  at  this 
time.  But  over  and  above  the  question 
of  the  sentences  imposed  is  the  question 
as  to  how  the  Department  of  Corrections 
and  the  Parole  Board  are  administering 
the  parole  laws.  The  Parole  Board,  at 
its  discretion,  can  relea.se  a  prisoner  once 
he  has  served  the  minimum  to  which  he 
is  sentenced,  but  also  under  section  24- 
201c  the  Board  can  apply  to  the  court 
which  passed  a  sentence  to  have  the  min- 
imum reduced  at  any  time.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  know  how  much  this 
clause  is  used. 

I  find  that  i'.^o  chief  barrier  to  my 
forming  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  is  needed,  and  If  so. 
what  legislation  Is  needed,  is  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  present  statutes 
are  being  carrie<i  out.  I  believe  most,  if 
not  all  of  you.  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  no  point  ir.  piling  law  upon  law, 
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if  the  present  laws  are  not  being  carried 
out. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Suljcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee  which  is  studym^'  the  prob- 
lem of  the  crime  wave.  This  letter 
makes  three  requests: 

First.  That  a  staff  study  be  made  of 
tlie  application  of  the  current  criminal 
statutes  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  will  show  (a)  the  actual  sentences 
imposed  during  the  past  year  compared 
to  what  the  statutes  allow;  and  <b)  the 
sentences  imposed  on  offenders;  during 
the  past  year  who  previously  hiive  been 
convicted  of  one  or  more  crimes,  the 
sentences  previously  imposed  and  the  ac- 
tual time  served  on  these  previous 
sentences. 

Second.  That  consideration  be  given 
to  establishing  a  system  wher(?by  the 
above  reports  are  made  on  a  regular 
basis,  perhaps  quarterly,  for  at  least  the 
next  2  years,  or  until  the  Congress  de- 
termines that  less  frequent  reports  are 
necessary. 

Third.  That  public  hearings  be  sched- 
uled at  which  memt>ers  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, those  engaged  in  various  phases 
of  penal  and  parole  work,  and  others,  be 
heard  and  recommendations  received  for 
resolving  the  problem. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lay  charges 
against  any  individuals  nor  against  any 
group  among  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  our  criminal,  justice 
system.  But  it  is  certainly  obvious  that 
something  is  radically  wrong  somewhere, 
and  from  the  above  analysis  of  the  laws, 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain  that  the 
fault  lies  entirely  in  them. 

If  the  trouble  lies  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  statutes,  the  problem 
win  not  be  cleared  up  untn  the  full 
glare  of  publicity  permits  tlie  trouble 
spots  to  be  pinpointed.  While  I  take 
such  reports  of  laxity  and  corn  ption  as 
were  made  in  "Washington  Confidential' 
with  a  healthy  grain  of  salt,  where  there 
is  smoke  there  probably  also  is  fire.  If, 
interspersed  throughout  the  law  enforce- 
ment system,  there  are  those  who  out  of 
misguided  humanitarianism,  or  for  more 
culpable  reasons,  are  contributi  ig  to  the 
premature  release  of  dangerous  criminals 
to  prey  upon  society,  we  must  f.nd  them 
and  stop  them. 


New  Electoral  College  Sytlem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    r*.\Kf  TA 
IN  THE  SENAT1B   OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  tiie  W  a. '^i.  nig  ton 
Post  has  an  interesting  and  informative 
editorial  on  the  legislation  propc^ing 
electoral  college  reform  which  is  being 
considered  presently  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

It  continues  to  be  xn^'  <x)nviction.  and 
this  is   a  conviction   which  I   know    is 


shared  by  many  others,  that  the  basic 
weakness  in  our  great  system  of  eov- 
emment  by  self-determination  is  the  fact 
that  we  utterly  faU  to  pro%'ide  an  equality 
of  voting  opportunity  and  authority  in 
this  country,  Tliis  is  solely  due  to  t!-.e 
peiversions  of  original  purpose  which 
have  occurred  under  our  electoral  college 
system  through  use  of  the  so-called  gen- 
eral-ticket, winner-take-all,  block  voting 
formula  of  counting  vot^i-s  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  By  giving  individual 
voters  in  New  York  State,  for  example. 
45  votes  for  President  while  voters  with 
the  identical  qualifications  and  abilities 
voting  in  Delaware  or  any  of  our  other 
States  having  only  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress cast  only  three  votes  for  President. 
Does  any  fairminded  American  any- 
where contend  that  it  is  either  fair, 
right,  proper,  or  wise  to  continue  such  a 
thoroughly  un-American  disparity  in  the 
vote  power  which  individual  Americans 
have  in  electing  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

In  1960,  in  the  Kennedy-Nixon  con- 
test. New  York  State  voters  cast  over 
325  million  votes  in  that  presidential 
election.  The  fact  that  they  were  cast 
by  only  about  7  million  voters  serves 
simply  to  dramatize  and  illustrate  the 
unjust  electoral  system  now  prevailmg 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  mi- 
just  but  it  places  a  vast  premium  on  cor- 
ruption at  the  polls  in  our  larger  States 
and  cities  and  it  provides  a  perfect  for- 
mula for  pressure  groups  desiring  to  con- 
trol or  influence  public  policy  by  mar- 
shaling their  forces  to  create  topheavy 
majorities  in  the  urban  communities 
existing  in  the  States  which  actually 
elect  our  presidents.  It  is  an  effective 
device,  moreover,  for  preventing  the 
Southern  States  and  the  rural  States 
west  of  Chicago  from  having  any  sig- 
nificant influence  in  presidential  elec- 
tions— and  likewise  in  presideiUial  nom- 
inating conventions — and  from  ever 
electing  one  of  their  own  favorite  sons 
to  the  White  House,  except  through  ele- 
vation by  accident  of  death  through  the 
Vice  Presidency.  It  is  unusual  when 
these  areas  provide  our  country  with  a 
Vice  President. 

For  the  foregoing  and  other  rea.<ions. 
I  hope  this  Coneress  approves  our  pro- 
posed con-stitutional  amendment,  as 
provided  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12. 
This  so-called  Mundt  amendment  will 
correct  all  of  the  existuxe  evils  in  our 
electoral  college  system  without  creat- 
ing any  new  evils  to  replace  them.  It 
maintains  the  existing  voting  strength 
of  every  State,  but  it  equalizes  the  vot- 
ing strength  of  every  citi7en  UTiile  it 
does  not  deal  directlj-  with  the  one  criti- 
cism made  by  the  Post  editorial — the 
possibility  that  an  occasional  elector 
might  not  follow  the  mandate  of  those 
who  elected  him.  a  very  minor  addition 
to  our  amendment  wliich  I  certainly 
would  not  oppose  if  it  is  felt  necessary, 
could  cover  that  point  by  binding  every 
elector  to  vote  m  conformity  w:th  the 
mxindate  p:escribeti  by  the  electoral  col- 
lece  district  which  elected  him.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12  already  protects 
againi^t  gerrymandering  by  settiiig  up 
new  electoral  college  voting  districts 
rather  than  usiiig  existing  congressional 
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districts   which    in   some    instances    are 
gerrymandered. 

I  ask  that  the  Post  editorial  and  that 
my  statement  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  as  made  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  May  23  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    edi- 
torial and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
New  Electoral  System 

Interest  in  the  presidential  electoral  sys- 
tem is  at  a  low  ebb  because  the  next  elec- 
tion IS  3^2  years  away,  but  this  does  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  hearings 
lav;nched  by  the  Senate  Constitution.Tl 
Amendments  Subcommittee  The  1960  elec- 
tion gave  the  country  a  pointed  demonstra- 
tion of  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pres- 
ent system  for  choosing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  Of  the  Democratic  electors 
chosen  at  the  polls.  14  in  Mississippi  iitul 
Alabama  refused  to  cast  their  otes  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  President  Kennedy 
and  cast  them  instead  for  .Senator  Byrd 
Many  voters  went  to  the  polls  not  knowing 
whether  their  votes  would  be  cunred  for 
the  candidates  of   their   party 

President  Kennedy  has  indicated  that  he 
would  llKe  to  see  electors  bound  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  the  party  which  they  rep- 
resent But  the  basic  difficulty  is  the  reten- 
tion of  electors  at  all  m  ;*  system  which  is 
now  designed  to  make  the  President,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  popular  choice  of  the 
people  Senator  Kefauver  is  sponsoring  an 
amendrnent  that  would  abolish  electors  and 
divide  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  be- 
tween the  candlflates  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  popular  vote  is  divided  One  ver- 
sion of  this  plan  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  1950  It  has  many  virtues  but  has  also 
encountered  opposition  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  encourage  splinter  parties. 

Senator  Mundt  and  Ave  of  his  colleagues 
have  offered  a  plan  under  which  electors 
would  continue  to  be  chosen  but  largely  on 
the  basis  of  congressional  districts.  At  pres- 
ent the  winning  candidate  hi  each  State 
claims  all  of  that  State's  electoral  votes. 
Under  the  Mundt  plan  only  two  electors 
from  each  State  would  be  chosen  in  this 
way — one  for  each  Senator  All  the  other 
electors  would  be  winners  of  the  popular 
contest  in  congressional  districts — one  for 
each  Congressman  In  other  words,  the  so- 
called  electoral  college  would  reflect  about 
the  same  trend  as  the  composite  vote  for 
Members   of   Congress 

The  weakness  of  this  proposal  is  that  it 
keeps  in  the  system  dummy  electors  who 
might  be  able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  for  the 
subcommittee  to  combine  the  best  features 
of  the  Mundt  resolution  with  the  best  of  the 
Kefauver  plan  Votes  could  be  cast  directly 
for  presidential  candidates  The  winner  in 
each  St^ate  could  take  two  electoral  votes  and 
In  addition  one  electoral  vote  for  each  con- 
gressional district  that  he  carried  But  this 
would  necessitate  a  better  system  of  redis- 
trictlng  than  most  of  the  States  now  have. 

There  is  obviously  no  easy  answer,  but 
there  is  hope  that  the  subcommittee  can 
work  out  a  satisfactory  electoral  revision  that 
will  eliminate  the  existing  grave  defects  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  con.^isient  with  the 
Federal  system 

Statement  by  Senator  Karl  E  Mundt.  of 
South  D.akota,  in  Support  or  Senate 
Joint  Resolltion  12 

Every  voter  m  this  country,  whether  he 
lives  in  California.  Delaware,  New  York,  or 
South  Dakota,  ought  to  have  equal  voting 
power  when  it  comes  to  electing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

This  is  the  only  important  respec-  in 
which  our  electoral  college  system,  so  called. 


has  failed  to  function  with  fairness.  With 
only  minor  changes  (Important  though  they 
are  in  effect)  It  has  stood  the  practical  test 
of  time  since  our  country  was  establi.«!hed 
It  has  carried  us  through  44  presidential 
elections  through  peace  and  war.  from 
George  Washington  to  John  P  Kennedy.  It 
was  after  the  fourth  presidential  election 
that  the  12th  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  to  require  presidential  electors 
to  vote  specifically  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  rather  than,  as  the  original  pro- 
vision provided,  for  two  persons  for  Presi- 
dent. Since  then  40  presidential  elections 
have  been  held.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
any  system  that  has  functioned  so  well  for 
so  long  should  not  be  changed  lightly 
Changes  proposed  or  made  should  be  the 
absolute  minimum  required  to  bring  about 
the  desired  and  necessary  results. 

Such  minimum  and  wholly  practical 
changes  are  proposed  In  Si  nate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 12  which  I  am  sponsoring  together 
with  Senators  Thurmond.  McClcllan. 
Hruska.  Morton,  and  Blakley  This  Is  the 
'id  Mundt-Coudert  amendment,  with  which 
mcKsr  of  us  are  familiar,  with  an  Important 
change  an  antigerrymanderlng  provision 
which  corrects  a  wholly  valid  criticism  of 
the  amendment  as  written  In   1955 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  gave  long  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  method  of  elect- 
ing the  President.  At  first  It  decided  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  Congress  Then  it 
changed  Its  collective  mind  and  transferred 
the  power  of  choice  to  an  electoral  college 
that  was  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  Con- 
gress with  the  representation  of  the  States 
as  units  (corresponding  to  the  Senators)  as 
well  as  population  of  the  States  (correspond- 
ing to  Representatives)  and  which  should 
meet  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

Ujx)!!  further  consideration  this  plan  was 
dropped  because  of  the  fear  that  the  elec- 
tors wouldn  t  travel  so  far  for  a  single  pur- 
pose. It  took  days  In  those  times  to  cover 
distances  that  we  span  in  a  few  hours.  The 
convention  went  back  to  its  original  Idea 
that  a  President  should  be  elected  by  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  They  did  this  with  re- 
luctance because  It  ran  counter  to  their 
strong  beliefs  in  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  new  government 

At  this  point  the  Idea  develof)ed  that  the 
electors  could  meet  and  cast  their  votes  in 
their  own  States,  and  transmit  the  certifi- 
cates of  their  ballots  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent was  divided.  The  convention  trans- 
ferred the  act  of  voting  from  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  to  electoral  colleges  in  the  several 
States,  to  results  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  It  left  with  Con- 
ijress  in  joint  session  the  function  of  count- 
ing the  certified  results  from  the  States,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  Congress  done 
the   voting 

This  plan  appears  in  article  II.  section  1. 
of  the  Constitution — a  part  of  which  has 
been  superseded  by  the  12th  amendment: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but 
no  Senator  r.r  Representative  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector." 

The  exclusion  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  officeholders  is  required  by  the  cardi- 
nal  principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

In  Senate  Jr)int  Resolution  12.  the  clause 
'in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct'  is  eliminated  In  its  stead. 
Senate   Julnt    Resolution    12    requires: 

The  electors  to  which  a  State  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof    and  the  electors  to  which 


It  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  Its  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  within  single 
elector  districts  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  such  districts  to  be  composed 
of  compact  and  contiguous  territory  contain- 
ing as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of 
persons  which  entitled  the  State  to  one  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress;  and  such  dis- 
tricts when  formed  shall  not  be  altered  until 
another  census  has  been  taken." 

It  Is  the  clause  "In  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct"  that  Is  the 
root  of  the  present  problem  Only  10  States 
participated  in  the  election  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, George  Waslilngton.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  ratified  the 
Constitution;  and  New  York's  two  houses  of 
the  Legislature  could  not  agree  on  who  the 
electors  should  be. 

No  uniform  method  of  choosing  electois 
was  followed.  Electors  were  choeen  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  election  by  legislatures,  elec- 
tion by  the  people  In  districts  and  election 
by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket,  which 
means  that  each  voter  In  the  State  could 
vote  for  every  one  of  the  State's  electors  In 
Massachusetts  each  of  the  eight  districts 
chose  two  electors  from  which  the  legisla- 
ture elected  one  per  district  and  added  two 
electors  at  large 

In  the  succeeding  presidential  elections, 
through  1832,  the  various  methods  were  used 
with  States  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
In  1836.  the  general  ticket  system  was  used 
In  every  State  but  South  Carolina,  which 
continued  to  elect  by  the  legislature  through 
1860 

After  Washington's  two  elections,  the  Pres- 
idency was  contested  every  4  years  on  a  party 
basis  as  it  Is  today  The  majority  party  in 
each  State  was  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
of  consolidating  Its  electoral  strength  either 
through  legislature  selection  or  through  use 
of  the  general  ticket  system  so  as  to  exert 
maximum  influence  In  electing  a  President. 
Federalists  did  this  where  they  were  In  con- 
trol. In  the  New  England  States,  for  example, 
and  the  antl-Federallsts.  later  Jefferson's  Re- 
publicans, did  the  same  thing  In  their  States 

Since  1836,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  there  have  been  only  three  In- 
stances of  departures  from  the  general  ticket 
system  They  were  Florida  In  1868  and  Col- 
orado In  1876  In  which  the  elections  were  by 
the  legislature,  and  Michigan  In  1802,  when 
the  district  system  with  two  electors  at  large 
was  used. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  If  any  voter  liv- 
ing today  has  used  anything  but  a  general 
ticket  system  In  presidential  elections.  This 
use  of  the  general  ticket  system  In  every 
State  Is  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the 
misunderstandings  of  the  electoral  college 
system  which  exist  today  and  for  much  of 
the  notion  that  the  electors  are  archaic  and 
unnecessary. 

When  we  regard  the  electoral  college  as 
the  exact  numerical  counterpart  of  Congress 
we  can  see  readily  that  It  combines  the  two 
principles  of  respresentatlon  In  our  Federal 
Union  of  States  We  have  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  of  the  States 
In  the  Senate  regardless  of  population  and. 
then  we  have  the  national  principle  of  un- 
equal representation  of  the  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  based  on  their  un- 
equal populations  State  representation  In 
the  House  in  the  present  Congress  ranges 
from  1   to  43. 

Each  citizen  of  each  State  Is  represented  In 
the  Senate  by  two  Senators  and  In  the  House 
by  one  Represenatlve.  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. His  representation  In  Congress, 
therefore.  Is  two  parts  Federal  and  one  part 
national  In  the  electoral  college,  with  the 
general  ticket  system  In  force  In  every  .State, 
there  Is  no  equality  of  citi/en  representation 
It  ranges  from  a  high  of  45  members  of  the 
electoral  college  for  a  citizen  r){  New  York  to 
3  for  a  citizen  of  each  of  the  6  st:ites  that 
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sent  only   1   Representative   to  the   present 
Coiigress. 

Conversely,  each  citizen  has  as  many  votes 
In  presidential  elections  as  hU  State  has 
meini>er8  in  tho  electoral  college,  because 
they  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  In 
other  words,  when  a  New  York  voter  pulls  a 
voting  machine  lever  for  a  presidential  ticket 
he  is  actually  casting  45  votes,  one  for  each 
of  45  electors  on  a  party  slate.  It  may  be 
hard  to  believe  but  there  were  actually  more 
than  325  million  votes  cast  In  New  York  in 
the  last  presidential  election  by  something 
over  7  million  voters. 

On  the  other  hand  the  citizens  of  the 
six  States  whicli  have  only  one  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  only  three 
votes  each  in  the  presidential  election.  In 
my  own  State  of  South  Dakota  each  citizen 
had  four  votes. 

This  tremendous  disparity  in  voting 
weight  between  the  citizens  of  the  large 
States  and  the  small  States  is  the  true 
source  of  all  the  valid  complaints  which 
have  been  made  against  the  electoral  col- 
lege system.  The  real  culprit  Is  the  use  of 
the  general  ticket  by  every  State,  Of 
course,  each  StAte  legislature  covild  aban- 
don the  general  ticket  but  none  will  with- 
out certain  knowledge  that  all  other  States 
will  abandon  It  at  the  same  time.  This  Is 
why  a  constitutional  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  alK>ut  a  change. 

There  Is  no  more  Justification  for  choosing 
electors  on  a  general  ticket  than  there  Is  for 
electing  a  State's  delegation  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  counterparts  of  electtM^, 
on  a  statewide,  bloc  basis,  which  Is  what 
the  general  ticket  does.  Imagine  the  howls 
of  rage  that  would  arise  all  over  the  country 
If  a  district's  R4!presentatlve  was  to  be  taken 
from  It.  and  given  to  the  entire  State.  And 
yet  it  would  be  Just  as  fair  to  use  the  general 
ticket  for  Representatives  as  It  Is  for  their 
counterparts  In  the  electoral  college. 

I  submit  that  the  number  of  persons 
which  entitles  a  State  to  one  Representative 
in  the  Congress  should  entitle  the  same 
group  of  j>eoplc  to  one  member  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

What  have  been  the  eflects  of  the  general 
ticket  system  of  choosing  electors?  I  sug- 
gest these: 

1.  It  excludes  from  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  all  men,  no  matter  how 
able  and  outstanding  they  may  be,  unless 
they  come  from  a  State  with  a  large  bloc 
of  electoral  votes. 

2.  By  the  same  token  the  dominant  forces 
In  the  large,  pivotal  States  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
our  Presidents  have  inordinate  Influences  at 
the  White  House  and  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  A  cursory  read- 
ing of  the  major  party  platforms  and  the 
speeches  of  their  presidential  candidates 
gives  proof  that  they  are  directed  almost 
entirely  at  the  dominant  elements  In  these 
large  States. 

3.  It  Invites  fraud  In  the  large  States  that 
are  crucial  and  where  the  vote  is  expected 
to  be  close.  The  results  In  Illinois.  Texas, 
and  Missouri  In  the  last  election  brought 
forth  charges  of  vote  frauds.  The  effect  of 
such  vote  fraud  Is  statewide  under  the  gen- 
eral ticket.  A  fraudulent  vote,  undetected, 
counts  Just  as  much  as  a  valid  vote  In  the 
statewide  total. 

4.  Although  the  Constitution  gives  each 
State  the  same  numerical  representation  In 
the  electoral  college  that  It  has  In  the  whole 
Congress,  by  using  the  general  ticket  for 
electors,  we  have  formed  a  constituency  for 
the  President  which  Is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  elects  the  Congress.  The 
great  difference  between  these  two  constitu- 
encies Is  that  almost  all  Representatives  are 
elected  In  single  member  districts  while  their 
counterparts  In  the  electoral  college  are 
elected  In  multimember  districts  consisting 
of    entire    States.      This    situation    permits 


voters  of  a  State,  voting  straight  party 
tickets,  to  produce  one  result  in  t.xe  electoral 
college  and  an  altogether  different  result  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
election.  The  effect  of  all  this  Is  that  we 
have  what  I  have  called  a  preslder.tlal  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  ccngresslonal 
United  States  of  America  that  are.  politically 
speaking,  two  different  countries  within  one 
national  boundary. 

5.  Many  critics  of  the  present  ,;ystem  con- 
tend that  the  electoral  college  Is  an  archaic 
Institution,  outmoded  by  our  tremendous 
Improvements  In  transportation  and  com- 
munications, and  that  It  Is  incompatible 
with  modern  democratic  principles.  In  the 
main,  these  charges  arc  based  on  either  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  nattire  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  or  on  deliberate  Intentions  to 
change  the  structure  of  our  constitutional 
system  and  change  our  Republic  Into  some- 
thing radically  different. 

6.  Another  criticism  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege Is  in  the  contention  that  presidential 
electors  are  in  no  way  bound  to  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  party  on  whose 
slate  they  were  elected.  This  Is  coupled 
with  the  contention  that  thu  Founding 
Fathers  Intended  the  electors  to  be  free 
agents.  Both  the.se  contentions  are  without 
basis  In  fact.  On  the  contra:-y,  there  Is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  from  the  very 
first  It  was  clearly  understood  tliat  the  elec- 
tor's function  was  to  express  the  view  of 
those  who  had  chosen  him. 

Since  1820.  a  total  of  14,018  presidential 
electors  have  been  chosen.  Of  these  only 
eight  are  alleged  to  have  voted  contrary  to 
the  views  of  those  who  named  them  In  no 
case  did  any  of  these  votes  aff(K:t  the  out- 
come of  a  presidential  election.  In  1820, 
one  elector  did  not  vote  for  James  Monroe. 
In  1&48.  a  Tennessee  elector  voted  for  Thttb- 
MOND,  the  States  rlghu  candidate.  Instead 
of  for  President  Truman,  but  he  had  an- 
nounced l>efore  the  election  that  he  would 
do  this.  The  last  case  was  In  the  1960  elec- 
tion when  a  Republican  elector  In  Oklahoma 
voted  for  Senator  Harey  F  Eyed  Instead  of 
Rlch£ird   M.   Nixon. 

It  Is  said.  too.  that  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 
had  no  notion  of  political  parties.  But.  in. 
the  very  first  election.  Alexander  Hamilton. 
leader  of  the  Federalists,  saw  to  It  that  John 
Adams  would  not  run  equally  with  Wash- 
ington, as  Ixjth  men  were  being  voted  for 
as  President.  In  fact,  W^ashlngton  received 
©9  votes  and  Adams  only  34. 

An  outstanding  authority  on  the  Consti- 
tution, the  late  Chief  Justlw;  Charles  C. 
Nott,  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  has  stated 
flatly  that  the  notion  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  no  plan  In  mind  for 
electing  a  President  dl3erent  from  that 
which  is  in  force  Is  completely  In  error.  In 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  Judge  Nott 
w  rote : 

"It  Is  said  by  some  of  the  commentators, 
and  indeed  it  Is  now  generally  believed,  that 
the  electoral  colleges  were  Intended  to  be 
'dellt>eratlve  ixxlles.'  In  one  sense  this  Is 
true — In  the  legal  sense.  The  electors  are 
not  ministerial  or  administrative  officers; 
they  do  not  perform  a  specific  work  In  a 
way  determined  by  higher  official  authority: 
In  legal  oontemplation  the  responsibility  of 
their  action  rests  upon  themselves.  But  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  never  supposed 
that  the  electors  would  disrejjard  the  po- 
litical pledges  upon  which  they  were  chosen. 
or  that  the  American  people,  e.ther  directly 
or  through  their  State  legislatures,  would 
blindly  choose  electors  to  evclve  a  Presi- 
dent out  of  their  Inner  consciousness.  On 
the  contrary,  they  contemplated  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  receiving  the  votes  of  a 
m.-xjority  of  tlie  whole  number  of  electors," 
and  they  required  the  electors  to  vote  'In 
their  respective  States,'  and  to  vote  on  the 
same  day.  If  they  had  framed  a  provision 
requiring  all  of  the  electors  to  convene  at 


the  seat  of  government  In  one  IkkIv.  and 
there  In  their  own  way  and  time  proceed  to 
choose  a  President,  there  would  be  good  rea- 
son for  saying  that  actual  deliberation  was 
Intended:  but  they  did  not  give  to  the 
electors  one  single  power  of  attribute  by 
virtue  of  which  they  could  deliberate 

"The  Idea  that  it  was  ever  Intended  that 
the  electors  should  nominate  the  candidate 
for  whom  they  themselves  should  vo'e  is  a 
myth  which  has  been  unthinkingly  reiter- 
ated by  most  eminent  wTiters.  but  which 
does  not  rest  upon  a  single  fact.  •  •  *  He 
who  supposes  that  the  framers  (of  the  Con- 
stitution) Intended  that  13  different  Ixxlles 
should  convene  in  13  different  places  at  one 
time  for  one  object  and  for  1  day,  and 
that  object  the  selection  of  the  executive 
of  a  nation,  confesses  a  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  constructive 
statesmen  of  their  century  and  of  the  great 
work  which  they  deliberately  planned  and 
built." 

As  originally  introduced  several  years  ago. 
the  Mundt-Coudert  amendment  provided 
that  a  State's  electors  corresponding  to  its 
Representatives  In  Congress  should  be 
elected  from  congressional  districts  and  the 
two  corresponding  to  its  Senators  should 
be  elected  statewide,  as  Senators  are  elected. 
Critics,  most  of  tliem  supporters  of  the  statui; 
quo,  objected  strongly  and  with  Justice  that 
the  use  of  congressional  districts  was  open 
to  criticism  since  in  some  States  district 
lines  had  been  unfairly  drawn  by  whatever 
political  party  controlled  the  Stale  leg- 
islature, a  practice  long  known  as  gerry- 
mandering. 

To  meet  this  criticism  the  amendment,  as 
now  proposed,  provides  for  the  setting  up,  as 
I  have  prevlotisly  stated,  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts to  be  composed  of  compact  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  containing  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  numt>er  of  persons  which  en- 
titled the  .State  to  one  Representative  in  the 
Congress. 

Our  amendment.  If  adopted,  would  require 
State  legislatures  to  follow  this  constitu- 
tional directive.  If  they  failed  to  do  so 
Congress  would  have  the  power  to  step  in 
and  see  to  It  that  fair  and  equitable  districts 
lor  electors  are  established. 

It  is  altogether  likely  tliat  these  non- 
gerrymandered  electoral  districts  would  at 
least  sharply  curtail  the  practice  of  setting 
up  unfair  congressional  districts  since  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  State  leg- 
islature to  Justify  one  set  of  districts  for 
electors  and  another  for  Representatives. 

There  is  another  often  raised  objection  to 
the  present  system  of  electing  a  President. 
It  Is  the  provision  that  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  when 
they  are  counted  In  Congress  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately 
a  President  from  an-^ong  the  candidates  with 
the  tliree  highest  numbers  of  electoral  votes. 
The  vote  In  such  a  case — the  last  time  It 
occiirred  was  in  1824 — Is  by  State;  each  State 
delegation  having  one  vote.  In  the  event 
a  State's  House  delegation  Is  evenly  divided 
Its  vote  is  not  recorded  A  majority  of  the 
States  Is  required  for  election. 

The  objection  to  thi.":  system  is  that  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  larger  States,  giving 
New  "York,  California,  and  Pennsylvania  no 
greater  voice  than  Alaska,  Delaware,  and 
Nevada    despite    tlie    great    population    d»s- 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  cures  tliis 
situation.  It  provides  that  in  the  event  no 
presidential  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  that  "then  from  the  persons 
having  the  three  highest  numbers  en  the 
list  of  persons  voted  for  as  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Represf-ntatives. 
assembled  and  voting  as  individual  Mem- 
Ijers  of  one  body,  shall  ci^'^ose  immediately. 
by  b;i»:.^t.  tlie  President,  a  quorum  for  such 
purpose  f-hall  be  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number    of    Senators    and    Representatives. 
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and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  for  a  choice;  if  additional  bal- 
lots be  necessary,  the  choice  on  the  fifth 
ballot  shall  be  between  the  two  persons  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the 
fourth  ballot." 

The  Constitution  also  provides  thdt  if  no 
candidate  for  Vice  President  has  a  majority 
that  the  Senate  shall  choose  him  from 
among  the  two  candidates  with  the  highest 
electoral  vote  total  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12  provides  that  both  Houses  In  Joint 
session  and  voting  by  the  head,  as  for  Presi- 
dent, shr.ll  select  the  Vice  President  from 
among  the  candidates  with  the  three  hlghe^st 
numbers  of  electoral  votes 

Our  system  of  electine;  a  President  has, 
generally  speaking,  served  us  '.veil  during  the 
172  years  since  our  Republic  was  established. 
It  has  never  failed  to  give  us  a  President. 

Through  no  fault  nf  the  Founding 
Fathers,  it  has.  however  become  distorted 
through  the  use  of  the  genera!  ticket  system 
Most  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  It 
should  be  pointed  out.  went  on  record  favor- 
ing a  district  system  for  choosing  electors, 
as  the  fairest  method  of  expressing  the  popu- 
lar will. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  is.  m  my  opin- 
ion and  the  opinion  of  the  many  who  sup- 
port It,  the  only  simple  method  by  which 
each  voter  in  every  State  will  have  the  same 
voting  weight  In  electing  a  President  It  Is 
the  only  one  among  the  various  electoral 
reform  proposals  which  have  been  offered 
which  will  bring  about  a  needed  reform 
without  a  basic  change  in  our  constitutional 
system.  It  alone  leaves  control  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  In  the  States  where  it  be- 
longs. 

It  is  the  olHce  and  person  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  nothing  else  that  maintains  the 
intrastate  character  of  presidential  elections 
Interstate  candidacies  are  legally  unknown 
and  unprecedented  under  Constitution  and 
would  remain  so  under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12,  Now,  party  nominees  for  President 
and  Vice  President  are  extralegal,  outside 
the  law.  They  achieve  constitutional  status 
only  when  votes  are  cast  for  them  In  the 
electoral  college  If  we  abandon  the  office 
and  {person  of  elector  we  will  of  necessity 
ertabllsh  Interstate  candidacies  which,  in 
turn,  win  open  the  door  for  ultimate  Fed- 
eral control  of  elections  ir.cKiding  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  Pew  Americans  will 
favor  such  a  change 


Tax  Claim  of  E.  S.  Dillard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  27,  1959.  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  inserted 
in  the  CoNGRBssiONAL  Record  a  news- 
paper article  telling  of  a  tax  dispute  be- 
tween the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
Mr.  E  S.  Dillard.  of  Charlotte.  N.C.  and 
Lynchburg,  Va  .  a  leader  of  the  national 
right  to  work  connmittee. 

The  case  Involved  $85,000  in  bonds 
which  Mr.  Dillard  had  received  fvom  a 
money-losing  venture  He  donated 
$40,000  worth  of  these  bonds  to  the  Dil- 
lard Foundation  and  Trinity  Presby- 
terian Church,  claiming  charitable  de- 
ductions for  the  full  amount. 


The  Government  claimed  the  bonds 
were  not  really  worth  anythinsj  and  that 
Mr    Dillard  owed  $6,186  in  extra  taxes 

The  U.S.  Tax  Court  has  now  ruled  that 
the  bonds  were  actually  worth  43  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  disallowed  the  rest  of 
Mr  Dillard  s  deductions  for  charity 
Therefore,  I  wa.s  43  percent  wrong. 

Mr  Dillard  has  now  learned  that  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  asked  me 
to  put  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
new.spaper  article  reportins  the  outcome 
of  this  tax  case  I  am  pleased  to  do  this 
and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1961.  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, my  previous  in.sertion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  27.  1959,  and 
Mr.  Dillard  s  three  most  recent  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  various 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iProm    the   Congressional   Record    May   27, 

19591 

BiGHT-To-WomK  Laws 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon    Lee  METCALr, 
of  Montana,   In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Wednesday,  May  27.  1959) 
Mr     Metcalf,  Mr,    Speaker,    twice    In    the 
past   5   years   Montanans   have   rejected   the 
union  busting  so-called  rlght-to-work  law. 

Those  who  would  weaken  unions  and  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  collective  bargain- 
ing are  regrouping,  apparently  for  another 
try  next  year, 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  January 
7,  from  an  outfit  called  the  National  Right 
To  Work  Committee,  It  is  an  appeal  for 
donations  of  $50  or  more  to  help  supply 
students  "with  factual  documented  infor- 
mational material"  to  offset  the  "propa- 
ganda, distorting  the  Issue."  being  circu- 
lated by  opponents  of  this  proposal. 

The  letterhead  of  the  committee  includes: 
E  S.  Dillard.  president.  Old  Dominion  Box 
Co,  Charlotte,  N.C  ,  past  chairman  of  the 
board. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Dillard  In  the  April  19.  1959,  is- 
sue of  the  Charlotte.  N.C,  Observer. 


"Charlottean   Is   Fighting    Big    Tax 

ASSESSIttENT 

"iBy    Don    Oberdorfer) 
"Washington  — Charlotte   businessman   E 
S.    Dillard   is   fighting   a  Federal   tax   bite   of 
$92,506   In   back   taxes,   according  to  records 
filed  In  US    tax  court  here. 

"Dillard,  president  of  Old  Dominion  Box 
Co.,  announced  the  sale  of  two  of  his  three 
Charlotte  divisions  to  Weyerhauser  Timber 
Co  last  week. 

Records  filed  by  Dillard.  plus  Internal 
Re-.enue  Service  Judgments  attached,  show 
the  big  tax  dispute  arose  after  Dillard's  1954 
purchase  of  Brown  Dynalube  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Charlotte  The  company  makes  lubricating 
equipment  and  planned  to  expand  into  sales 
'•>  the  Armed  Forces. 

Dillard  bought  the  outstanding  common 
st(x;k  and  account^  payable  of  the  firm  for 
$1  He  advanced  11.824  to  the  company  and 
."iccepted  from  the  company  $85  000  In  face 
'.aiue  of  debenture  bonds  due  In  20  years 

The  Government  said  these  bonds  were 
w.irth  their  face  value  and  should  have  been 
reported  a:s  Income  Dillard  says  they 
weren't  worth  anything 

Later,  E  H,  Newcombe  president  of  the 
lubricating  firm,  asked  to  buy  stime  of  the 
bonds  of  the  company  from  Dillard 

Dillard  agreed  to  donate  $10  000  fare  value 
of  the  bonds  to  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church. 


deducting  the  gift  from  his  taxes  as  a  IIO.OOO 
contribution. 

"Newcombe  bought  the  bonds  from  the 
church  for  their  face  value.  $10,000  In  cash. 

"The  same  day  Dillard  donated  another 
•20.000  In  l>onds  to  Dillard  Foundation.  Inc  . 
a  tax-exempt  charitable  foundation  which 
he  Incorporated.  This  was  deducted  from 
his  taxes  as  a  $20,000  contribution 

"About  10  months  later.  In  the  fall  of  1955. 
Dillard  donated  $10,000  more  In  bonds  to 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  making  the 
usual  deduction.  A  total  of  $4,500  worth  of 
these  bonds  were  bought  for  $4,500  from  the 
church  by  Minor  Foundation,  Inc 

"This  foundation  was  Incorporated  by  W. 
T  Minor,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  who  Is  Dillard's 
tax  lawyer  Minor  prepared  the  papers  which 
were  filed  here  on  the  tax  case 

■  Dillard  says  the  bonds  were  worth  their 
full  value  when  he  contributed  them,  and 
deducted  them  as  contributions,  though 
they  were  worth  nothing  when  he  acquired 
them. 

"The  Government  takes  the  opposite  view 
It  says  they  were  worthless  when  contributed 
(and  so  the  tax  credit  for  contribution  has 
been  voided)  but  It  claims  the  bonds  were 
worth  full  face  value  when  acquired  and 
should  have  been  repxjrted  as  ordinary  in- 
come. 

"The  Tax  Court  Judges  will  have  to 
decide  who  was  right  about  the  value  of 
the  bonds  at  each  point  In  the  transaction" 


( Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Feb.  7,  1961 1 

Debt  Redtjced — Bx-Chaklottean  Wins  Tax 
Rtn-ING 

Washington. — The  US  Tax  Court  has 
ruled  that  E  S.  Dillard.  formerly  of  Charlotte, 
owes  only  a  small  part  of  the  $93,400  claim 
made  against  him  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service 

The  Dillard  tax  case  Involved  $85,000  In 
debentures  he  received  from  Brown  Dyna- 
lube Co..  Inc  ,  a  money-losing  venture  In 
which  Dillard  was   Interested. 

The  Go\-ernment  claimed  the  bonds  were 
worth  full  value  and  were  income  that  should 
have  been  reported  on  his  tax  return.  The 
Tax  Court  agreed  with  Dillard  that  this 
wasn't   so. 

Dillard  later  contributed  Brown  Dynalube 
bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $40,000  to  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Dillard  Foundation. 
Inc  .  claiming  charitable  deductions  of  this 
full  amount. 

The  Government  claimed  Dillard  owed 
$6,168  extra  taxes  on  these  deals  because  the 
bonds  really  weren't   worth  anything. 

The  Tax  Cotirt  found  that  they  were  ac- 
tually worth  about  43  percent  of  their  face 
value.  It  disallowed  the  rest  of  Dillard's 
deductions  for  charity.  This  means  he  will 
owe  several  thousand  In  extra  taxes  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  unless  there  Is 
further  court  review  of  the  case. 

March   10.    1961. 
The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.thington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  May  27,  1959.  you  caused  to 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Recoko  a 
newspaper  account  of  litigation  In  which  I 
was  Involved  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Yoiu-  opening  statements,  followed  by  thU 
insertion,  clearly  indicated  that  your  pur- 
pose was  an  obvious  attempt  to  discredit  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee  and  me. 

In  view  of  your  zeal  to  "call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues  "  m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  presume  you 
want  to  Inform  them  of  the  current  status 
of  the  matter. 
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Accordingly,  I  request  that  you  cause  to 
be  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
attached  newspaper  article  from  the  same 
newspaper  dated  February  7,  1961. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  your 
decision  with  respect  to  this  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  8.  Dillard, 

President. 


April  19.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  event  you  failed  to  re- 
ceive my  letter  and  the  enclosure  of  March 
10.   1961.  I  am  attaching  duplicates 

I   will    appreciate   an   acknowledgment   of 
your  receipt  of  this  material,  or  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply  In  some  form 
Very  truly  yours, 

E    S    Dillard, 

Prestd^rjf . 


Old  Dominion  Box  Co  ,  Inc  , 

Lynchburg.  Va    May  9.  1961 
The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf. 
US  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  In  view  of  the  fact 
you  have  failed  to  reply  to  my  letters  of 
March  10  and  April  19,  I  am  sending  you 
cople«  of  these  letters  and  attachments  with 
this  letter,  registered,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

Once  again.  I  ask  you  to  advise  me  whether 
or  not  you  will  cause  to  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  attached  news- 
paper article  reporting  the  outcome  of  the 
tax  case  In  question. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  8.  DnXARD. 

President. 


Supreme  Court  Orders  Pay  for  Traitors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   May  29,  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
legal  precedents  and  reasoning  will  sup- 
port a  judgment  either  way,  good  judges 
have  traditionally  rendered  that  judg- 
ment which  most  accords  with  the  in- 
terests of  society.  In  short,  common- 
sense  has  had  a  part  in  the  development 
and  strength  of  our  legal  system  and  the 
respect  for  law  which  characterizes  our 
society.  When  this  tradition  is  disre- 
garded it  can  only  result  in  weakening 
the  legal  system  and  diminishing  respect 
for  it. 

Apparently  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
determined  there  was  adequate  prece- 
dent and  legal  reasoning  to  support  a 
judgment  denying  Army  pay  to  certain 
Korean  POW's  who  defected  to  the  Com- 
munists. Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  overturned  that  deci- 
sion and  ordered  payments  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  very  persons  who  dis- 
honorably turned  against  it.  I  share 
with  the  writer  of  the  following  editorial 
appearing  m  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Fix- 
press  on  May  25  hi.s  difllculty  In  under- 
standing why  the  Supreme  Court  should 
render  such  a  decision. 


Reward  for  Dishonor 

Another  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  will  astonish  many  Americans  has 
just  been  handed  down  in  the  case  of  three 
US  soldiers  who  were  alleged  to  have  aided 
the  Communist  side  when  they  were  captured 
during  the  Korean  war. 

After  the  war,  the  trio  refused  repatriation, 
preferring  to  remain  in  Red  China.  But  after 
18  months  under  the  Red  Chinese,  they 
changed  their  minds  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  In  1955. 

Now  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  three  soldiers,  former  cor- 
p>orals  who  were  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  Army,  are  entitled  to  their  pay  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  came  ou  ap- 
peal from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  which 
had  declared  in  its  opposite  decision  that  to 
grant  their  POW  pay  "would  be  to  put  a 
premium  on  dishonor  and  a  penalty  on 
courageous  loyalty." 

Arguing  before  the  Supreme  Court.  George 
S.  Leonard,  attorney  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, said  that  the  actions  of  the  three 
soldiers  "appear  to  have  amounted  to  the 
military  equivalent  of  treason." 

It  often  Is  difficult  to  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  the  High  Court's  decisions. 

The  defectors  involved  and  the  amount 
of  American  taxpayers  money  they  will 
receive  under  this  decision  are  as  fol- 
lows: Otho  G.  Bell,  Hillsboro,  Miss., 
$1,455:  William  A.  Cowart.  Monticello. 
Ark..  $4,991:  Lewie  W.  Griggs.  Jackson- 
ville, Tex..  $2,810. 


Address  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of 
South  Carolina,  at  Rededication  of  the 
Confederate     Monument,     Alexandria, 

Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1961 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  in  attendance 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rededication  of 
the  Confederate  Monument  in  Alexan- 
dria. Va..  by  Hon.  Willmm  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn.  on  May  24.  1961. 

While  in  the  Democratic  cloakroom  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  commemo- 
rative rededication  ceremony  was  to  be 
held,  I  was  asked  why  did  I  have  on  a 
blue  suit.  I  replied  that  I  planned  to 
hear  my  colleague.  Bky.-^n  Dorn  rededi- 
cate  the  Confederate  Monument  in 
Alexandria.  Va.,  that  evening.  Quietude 
fell  over  the  cloakroom  when  I  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal speech.  Then  someone  spoke  up 
and  said,  "I  don't  know  who  dedicated 
the  Alexandria  Confederate  Monument 
originally  but  it  will  get  a  gooa  rededi- 
cation tonight." 

The  prediction  of  the  member  in  the 
cloakroom  was  fulfilled  in  its  truest 
sense — Bryan  Dorn  delivered  a  master- 
ful, a  superb  address  He  was  appro- 
priately introduced  by  Hon.  Joel  Broy- 
HiLL,  Representative  of  the  10th  Virginia 
District. 


Comdr.  S.  Cooper  Dawson  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  was  chairman,  ■who 
introduced  Representative  Brcyhill. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith,  who  represented 
the  Alexandria  District  wnth  distinction 
for  many  years  received  a  warm  ovation 
from  the  large  crowd  in  attendance. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  and  Hon.  Robert  G.  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  of  Georga  were  also  on  the 
platform. 

Bryan  Dorn  delivered  his  forceful 
speech  with  fervor  and  devotion.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  accustomed  to  speaking 
in  the  out-of-doors  as  his  remarks  were 
so  well  received  by  the  audience.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  orators  of  the  persent 
day  who  can  equal  or  excel  Bryan  Dorn. 

His  address  follows: 

Address  or  Representative  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina, 
May  24.  1961.  6  30  p.m..  in  Observance  of 
Confederate  Memorial  Day;  Opening  of 
Northern  Virginia  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commemoration  and  the  Rededication  of 
THE  Confederate  Monument  at  Prince 
AND  Washington  Streets  in  Alexandria 
Va 

(One  hundred  years  ago.  May  24.  1861, 
the  17th  Virginia  Regiment  formed  at  site 
of  monument  and  marched  out  to  Join  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Federal  troops  occu- 
pied Alexandria  on  same  day.  Seventy-two 
years  ago.  May  24.  1889.  Governor  Fltzhugh 
Lee,  nephew  of  Robert  E  Lee,  m.ide  dedica- 
u>ry  address  unveiling  monument.) 

Commander  Dawson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great  honor 
to  be  presented  to  you  by  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  distinguished,  and  dedicated  Members 
of  the  Congress,  your  own  Hon.  Joel  T. 
Broyhill.  I  congratulate  the  citizens  of 
northern  Virginia  on  having  the  good  judg- 
ment to  send  Joe  Broyhill  repeatedly  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  an  honor  to  share  this  platform  with 
your  own  beloved  Judge  Howard  W.  Smfth 
who  has  served  our  entire  Nation  with  loy- 
alty, faithfulness,  and  devotion  Judge 
Smith  has  stood  like  a  'Stonewall"  for 
States  rights,  individual  liberty  and  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers. On  Virginia  soil.  I  pledge  him  my  con- 
tinuing allegiance  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  he  stands — constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  all  honored  with  the  presence  of 
Congressman  Fred  Schv\engel.  an  able  and 
distinguished  member  of  the  National  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  from  the  great 
State  of  Iowa;  Congressman  E  C.  Gathings. 
of  Arkansas,  a  true  southerner  and  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Agriculture  Committee:  and 
my  young  colleagrue.  Congressman  Robert  G 
Stephens.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  great -great 
nephew  of  the  Immortal  Alexander  H  Steph- 
ens, vice  president  of  the  Confederacy 

Commander  Dawson,  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Robert  E  Lee  Chapter.  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  are  to  be  commended 
for  your  untiring  efforts  to  make  this  occa- 
sion a  great  success  You  have  been  ably 
assKsted  by  the  charming  and  gracious  ladies 
of  Mary  Custis  Lee- 17th  Virginia  Regiment 
Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  created  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  men  and  women  who 
fought  for  the  Union  on  one  side  and  for 
the  South  on  the  other.  To  head  this  Com- 
mission no  better  selection  could  have  been 
made  than  Gen.  Ulysses  S  Grant  m  the 
grandson    of    that    magnanimous    and    able 
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leader  to  whom  Lee  stirrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox. Your  own  distinguished  former 
Governor  and  Congressman.  Win  lam  M 
Tuclc,  Is  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion Theae  men  will  lead  us  in  the  next 
4  years  to  remember  the  deeds  and  heroism 
of  Che  gallant  men.  both  North  and  South. 
They  will  help  us  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  that  struggle.  Today,  we  should 
t.iie  these  leseons  of  the  pa^t,  learn  them 
viell.   and   guard  our   country's   fufore 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  fellow  Alexandrian 
You  are  Justly  proud  of  the  history,  archi- 
tecture, cultxire.  and  patriotism  of  your 
beautiful  city.  You  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  that  Alexandria  was  the  hometown 
of  two  of  the  greatest  men  ever  to  speak 
the  English  language,  George  Washington 
and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  ':he  flower  of 
the  young  manhood  of  Alexandria  marched 
off  to  the  west  to  cast  Its  fortunes  with  one 
of  the  most  famous  armies  m  all  of  the 
history  of  the  world — the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

This  spot  will  always  be  sacred  to  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  This  ground  Is  hal- 
lowed ground.  It  is  historic  ground.  The 
men  of  the  17th  Regiment  marched  away  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  theu-  homes,  their 
firesides,  their  businesses,  their  cultured  and 
lovely  city  would  be  In  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  occupying  force.  They  left  m  the 
firm  conviction  that  they  were  fighting  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  rl^ht  ancl  Just — ■ 
Statee  rights,  local  government,  and  Individ- 
ual liberty  They  marched  away  in  the  be- 
lief they  were  fighting  for  the  principles 
enu.-^ciated  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Bill  of  Rights  They  wpr» 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  duty 

The  men  of  the  17th  Reeime.it  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  heritage  of  Alexandria — the 
cradle  of  American  liberty  They  had  t>een 
reared  in  the  traditions,  principles,  and 
ideal*  of  George  W^ishington.  the  Father  of 
our  Republic.  They  had  been  as  loyal  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States 
as  Washington  had  been  to  the  crown  and 
flag  oX  England.  In  casting  their  lot  with 
their  relatives.  1  jveci  ones,  and  l-ical  prin- 
ciples of  government,  they  felt  they  were  do- 
ing no  more  than  the  Father  of  our  Country 
when  he  Joined  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
Many  of  these  men  felt  ttiat  their  cau-^^e  was 
a  renewal  of  the  revcnutionary  struggle 
against  autocracy  and  supreme  govern-mental 
power.  They  placed  upon  the  altar  of  State 
sovereignty  •their  li.es,  their  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  " 

The  men  of  the  17th  Regiment  grew  up 
w.:n  the  full  iir.df T  =  ta.-.di:'.i;  of  the  principles 
of  Thomas  Jefferson;  George  Mason  and  h.^ 
inco.TQparable  Bill  of  Rights;  James  Madison. 
the  father  of  t.ie  Constitution.  James  Mon- 
roe, author  of  t.ie  Monroe  DocTine:  PaTulc 
Henry;  Chief  Jtisiice  John  MarshaU;  Jonn 
Randolph  and  countless  other*  They  en- 
joyed a  maximum  of  freeaom.  personal  hb- 
erty,  and  the  free  enterprise  otiportunity 
system  they  hAd  heipeti  to  create.  Thi«  herit- 
age, these  trada*ocs.  this  love  of  liberty  wsia 
the  foundation  stone  up.  n  which  the  army 
of  northern  Vw-ginia  ernolazoueti  us  fame 
upon  the  pages  ol  history.  The  lenders  of 
tnis  Lucomparabie  army  were  no  less  dedi- 
cated lo  the  cause  than  i.\e  civilian  sokiier 
whom  tliey  commanded.  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  aa  cumniander  of  that 
army  gained  immortal  fame  at.  a  military 
leader  and  as  a  kindly,  considerate  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  As  .\  reminder  A  las  mili- 
tary genius,  his  courage,  and  audacry,  turn 
with  me  to  the  early  morning  of  June  26. 
1862.  At  that  moment  the  young  Confed- 
erate guvernmeat  was  threatened  with  col- 
lapse. Its  largeii  city  and  principal  port. 
New  Orleans,  had  been  captured  and  occu- 
pied. Confederate  lines  oi"  defense  In  the 
west  had  collapsed.     TTie  western  armies  re- 


treated In  confusion  from  Kentucky,  from 
Tenne.ssee.  and  from  Shiluh  deep  into  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Confederate  coa^t  was  block- 
aded from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Mexican 
b'-irder  A  huge,  well  disciplined,  highly  or- 
i?an:7ed.  and  migh'y  Federal  .^rmy  under 
George  B.  M.-Clellan  was  7  miles  from  down- 
town Richmond  where  they  could  hear  the 
church  bells  on  Sunday  morning.  Powerful 
Union  reinforcements  were  poised  through- 
out northern  Virginia  to  strike  the  rear  and 
cut  off  retreat  from  Richmond.  Despair, 
gloom,  and  hopelessness  gripped  the  Con- 
federate government  and  Confederate  people. 
You  Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans 
here  in  Alexandria  have  rightly  and  proudly 
named  your  camo  after  the  Intrepid  leader — 
Robert  E.  Lee.  This  new  commander  re- 
fused to  retreat.  He  seized  the  Initiative 
and  launched  a  counterblow  north  of  Rich- 
mond on  the  morning  of  June  26.  With  In- 
ferior numbers,  with  inferior  supplies,  with 
second-rate  military  hardware.  In  approxi- 
mately 2  short  months  from  that  hour  of 
attack  on  June  26.  his  footsore  and  111 -clad 
army  was  crossing  the  Potomac  while  his 
bands  played  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."  Be- 
hind him  lay  the  victories  of  the  Seven  Days, 
the  Relief  of  Richmond,  Cedar  Mountain, 
and  Second  Bull  Run.  The  wreckage  of 
Federal  armies  Uttered  the  Virginia  country- 
side. He  now  threatened  the  Federal  Capi- 
tal. Gloom,  consternation,  and  despair 
gripped  the  North.  The  South  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  the  world  stood  In  amaze- 
ment, awe,  and  wonder.  The  valor  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  civilian  soldier  under  Lee  and 
Jackson  had  turned  the  tide  of  defeat  and 
easy  Federal  victory  Into  a  gigantic  struggle 
to  continue  for  years. 

Tlie  men  of  the  17th  Regiment  who  formed 
here  on  that  May  morning  100  years  ago 
were  part  of  the  glory,  the  achievement,  and 
lasting  fame  of  that  army  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  never,  im  a  unit,  driven 
from  any  single  battlefield  In  defeat.  It  was 
simply  worn  away  by  hardship,  disease,  and 
attrition  until  It  finally  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  Its  accomplishments 
and  valor  became  legend.  Military  experts 
from  foreign  nations  studied  its  every  move. 
Patton,  MacArthur,  and  even  Rommel  of 
Germany  became  familiar  with  the  details  of 
Its  campaigns — a  tribute  to  Lee.  his  gallant 
officers,  and  the  civilian  soldiers  who  followed 
him  for  4  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  4  years  ago  in  May  to 
attend  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  lor  great 
Americans  at  New  York  University.  I  was 
thrilled  to  see  the  bust  of  Jackson  added  to 
that  of  Robert  B.  Lee  These  Incomparable 
leaders  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
proudly  stand  with  the  89  trreatest  men  In 
.■\merican  history — an  honor  bestowed  by  the 
entire  Nation,  a  tribute  to  their  genius  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  .\rmy.  It  has 
been  truly  said  they  no  longer  belong  to  the 
people  of  Virginia  or  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  to  all  of  America  and  to  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Could  they  speak  today  In 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  they  would  give  credit  to 
southern  manhood  as  exemplified  In  the 
17th  V'irglnia  Regiment. 

There  has  always  existed  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  and  mutual  admiration  between 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  people  of 
Sou'h  Carolina.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  old  congressional  district  In  this  Con- 
gress once  represented  so  ably  and  so  well 
by  the  "father  of  States  rights,  •  John  C. 
Calhoun.  I  am  proud  to  represent  the  soil 
where  the  remains  of  Barnard  E.  Bee  now 
rest — who  gave  "Stonewall"  Jackson  his  Im- 
mortal name  and  thrilled  the  Sonth  by  his 
courage  and  supreme  sacrifice  at  the  First 
BatUe  of  Manassas.  When  this  handsome 
likenesB  of  the  Confederate  soldier  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  17th 
Regiment  on  May  24.  1889,  Gen.  M    C.  But- 


ler of  my  South  Carolina  district  sat  on  this 
platform  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Gov. 
Fttzhugh  Lee,  and  the  other  dUtinguished 
guests.  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  was  the  youngest 
niaK>r  general  of  the  Confederate  Army  and 
at  the  time  of  the  dedication  was  U3. 
Senator  from  my  native  State.  Sen- 
ator Butler  and  Governor  Lee  did  not  know 
on  that  day  72  years  ago  that  they  would 
subsequently  become  major  generals  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Spanish  War.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  world  the  story  of  man  cannot  point 
to  a  nation  where  men  could  attain  high 
military  rank  In  a  cause  against  the  govern- 
ment and  yet  reach  the  same  rank  in  the  de- 
fense of  that  government.  Such  was  the 
spirit,  devotion,  and  honor  of  Governor  Lee 
and  Senator  Butler  and  the  men  whom  they 
led. 

This  gives  us  another  Insight  Into  the  true 
character  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  When 
the  sun  set  on  his  ambitions  and  his  hopes 
at  Appomattox,  he  returned  home  and  re- 
newed his  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
His  difflculties  seemed  Insturmountable — 
homes  destroyed,  economic  system  wrecked, 
money  worthless,  and  citizenship  denied. 
Without  aid,  he  tackled  the  task  before  him 
as  resolutely  as  he  had  charged  the  Federal 
guns  at  Gettysburg  He  succeeded  in  build- 
ing a  new  South  He  simply  w err.  to  work 
and  through  patient,  thrift,  and  frugality, 
wrote  another  chapter  in  the  progress  of  our 
common  Republic.  He  taught  his  children 
that  we  are  one   Nation,   united   forever. 

In  1876  when  the  dark  clouds  of  Recon- 
atructlon  hung  over  the  South,  a  diluted 
national  election  divided  the  American  peo- 
ple. Revolution,  war,  bloodshed,  and  internal 
strife  threatened  our  Nation.  It  was  the  loy- 
alty, devotion,  and  coolness  ot  men  like 
Wade  Hampton.  M.  C  Butler,  and  their  Con- 
federate followers  who  prevented  further 
bloodshed  and  truly  reunited  our  Republic. 
S<jmeday  historians  will  more  fully  cover 
this  glorious  chapter  of  American  history. 
In  1876  the  Confederate  soldier  fought  for 
peace,  understanding,  and  a  united  nation. 
In  those  trying  days  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  preservation,  unity,  and  growth  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  rededlcate  this  monu- 
ment today  to  the  memory  of  our  grand- 
fathers, the  Confederate  civilian  soldiers.  It 
Is  proper  that  we  rededlcate  It  particularly 
to  the  men  of  the  17th  Vfrfflnla  Regiment, 
who  volunteered  from  our  historic  city.  We 
rededlcate  this  monument  today  to  the  97 
men  of  Alexandria  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  defense  of  their  native  State.  We 
rededlcate  It  to  those  who  were  wounded  and 
maimed  for  life.  We  rededlcate  it  to  thoae 
who  returned  and  labored  for  peace,  for  th« 
Union,  and  the  restoration  of  our  beautiful 
city.  The  men  whom  this  monument  honors 
were  men  who  believed  that  each  individual 
owes  something  of  himself  and  his  talents 
to  his  country,  to  bis  commi*nUy,  and  to 
local  and  State  government.  In  rededlcat- 
ing  this  monument,  we  would  do  well  to  send 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren  here  that 
they  may  emulate  their  gallantry,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion.  Only  by  a  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  i)ast  can  we  preserve  a 
measure  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  the  fu- 
ture Yes,  we  rededlcate  this  monument  and 
ourselves  to  the  future.  May  we  absorb  some 
of  the  devotion  of  these  heroes  and  rededl- 
cate our  lives  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation.  May  we  keep  It  strong  militarily, 
educationally,    morally,    and    spiritually. 

Just  as  on  May  24,  1881,  our  Nation  today 
faces  a  great  crisis.  We  are  threatened  as 
nerer  before  In  our  history  since  the  time  of 
Valley  Forge  We  are  a  united  peopHe  today, 
but  we  face  a  rutblesa.  determined,  and 
united  enemy.  These  enemies,  like  GenghU 
Khjui  of  okJ,  are  sweeping  without  con- 
science out  of  the  Eurasian  Continent  aiming 
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a  death  blow  at  our  freedoms.  This  bloody 
enemy  has  gained  at  every  turn  By  open 
conquest,  by  subversion,  and  by  infiltra- 
tion he  marches  on  to  victory  after  victory. 
This  enemy  has  won  at  every  summit  con- 
ference meeting.  He  enters  a  conference 
with  a  deliberate,  calculated  intention  to  He 
and  deceive.  This  atheist  enemy  has  made 
fantastic  and  unbelievable  gains  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Near  East,  Central  Europe, 
Africa,  Cuba,  and  Latin  America.  The  United 
.States  Is  literally  under  the  Communist  gun 
today.  Our  only  foreign  policy  has  been  the 
spending  of  money,  appeasement,  compro- 
mise, and  retreat.  We  are  today  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  retreat  no  further 
without  surrendering  our  sovereignty  and 
liquidating  the  hard-won  freedoms  of  our 
people  We  can  no  longer  trust  the  American 
dollar  to  purchase  and  preserve  our  American 
freedom.  We  can  no  longer  depend  on  sum- 
mit conferences,  broken  promises,  and  com- 
promise of  principle.  We  must,  as  a  nation, 
now  face  reality.  We  should  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency,  mobilize  our  total  re- 
sources, and  assume  the  offensive.  The 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  in  Cuba  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  This  threat  must  be 
eliminated  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  If  necessary.  The  hour  Is  late, 
the  situation  critical.  We  must,  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  now  or  we  will  lose  all  of 
South  and  Central  America.  With  the  loss 
of  South  and  Central  America,  the  Com- 
munist plncer  movement  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  the  United  States  will  be  complete. 

Already  Communist  missiles  and  bombers 
are  poised  in  Siberia  ready  to  strike  over 
the  North  Pole.  With  our  southern  flank 
exposed  and  under  Communist  domination. 
we  could  no  longer  maintain  our  position 
as  a  world  power.  Our  Government  must 
take  the  lead  In  fanning  the  fires  of  patriot- 
ism We  must  rekindle  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
The  valor  and  patriotism  displayed  by  both 
sides  In  the  1860s  are  needed  In  the  1960's. 
Our  freedom  depends  on  the  united  effort  of 
every  American  citizen.  It  will  take  courage, 
self-sacrlflce,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Around  this  monument  which  stands  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  we  might 
direct  our  attention  to  the  great  domestic 
problem  which  threatens  to  divide  our  Na- 
tion as  we  face  the  common  enemy.  We 
cannot  defeat  communism  and  totalitar- 
ianism by  adopting  totalitarianism.  In  the 
name  of  fighting  communism,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  using  some  of  Its  techniques 
and  some  of  Its  arbitrary,  blatant  powers. 
Our  Nation  today  is  still  a  union  of  states,  a 
union  of  communities,  a  union  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  a  unit  of  individuals — each 
State  and  Individual  maintaining  independ- 
ent characteristics  while  bearing  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  the  whole.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation,  the  Federal  Government 
today  must  respect  individual  rights.  States 
rights,  and  long-established  community  cus- 
toms and  traditions. 

The  South  of  today  is  tolerant.  The  South 
of  today  is  making  fantastic  progress  in  the 
field  of  equal  rights  and  himian  under- 
standing. The  South  is  not  making  any  ef- 
fort to  Impose  Its  traditions  and  customs  and 
local  statutes  on  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  South  is  sponsoring  no 
Invasion  of  other  areas  of  our  land.  The 
South  respects  the  right  of  every  community 
to  govern  at  the  local  level.  The  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  of  the  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  gray  in  the  1860's  are  not  en- 
gaged In  agitation  and  destruction  of  our 
country  today.  Their  love  for  this  Nation, 
Its  Constitution,  our  individual  privileges, 
and  obligations  were  cemented  in  that  fiery 
crucible  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  the 
time  for  tolerance,  unity,  love,  and  under- 
standing while  we  face  the  greatest  danger 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization.  Those 
who  would  invade  the  privacy  of  our  time- 
honored,  sacred  Institutions  and  travel  many 


miles  to  disobey  local  and  State  laws  are 
aiding  the  enemies  of  pur  great  country. 
The  agitators  who  leave*" their  local  duties 
to  embark  on  a  program  of  nationwide  un- 
rest and  discord  are  compounding  our  prob- 
lems during  these  critical  days.  Those  who 
seek  to  make  the  United  States  conform  to 
one  pattern  of  pseudoliberal  fascism  are 
paving  the  way  for  a  dictatorship  and  totali- 
tarianism. Our  Republic  Is  a  young  Repub- 
lic. It  is  still  on  trial  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  turn  our  destiny  over 
to  the  bigots,  agitators,  and  pressure  groups 
boring  from  within  to  advance  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— East.  South.  North,  and  West — to  place 
the  welfare  of  our  country  ahead  of  personal 
conf^lderation.  Now  Is  the  time  for  all  or- 
ganizations, races,  and  creeds  to  rededlcate 
themselves  first  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation.  Individual  freedom,  free  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rights  of  our  States  can 
survive  In  the  space  age  through  a  rededi- 
cation  of  our  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

On  this  sacred  ground  as  we  commemo- 
rpte  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  past  may  we 
rededlcate  and  con.«ecrate  our  lives  forever 
to  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  our 
beloved  country.  May  we  say  with  the  late 
Senator  Benjamin  Hill  of  Georgia  when  he 
said;  "He  who  saves  his  country  saves  all 
tilings,  and  all  things  saved  will  bless  him. 
He  who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things 
die.   and  all  things  dying  curse  him. " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater's  lett-er  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post — Sunday  May  28.  1961— 
included  in  the  Record.  Senator  Gold- 
water  answers  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner  charges  made  against  him  by  the 
same  publication. 

The  article  follows: 

Iconoclast 

Speaking  of  "sleazy  smears  as  silly  as  they 
are  unfair."  reference  is  made  herewith  to 
your  editorial  of  May  20. 

Your  writer  objected  to  my  statement  that 
"it  Is  long  past  time  that  we  satisfy  the 
American  mind  about  the  State  Department 
in  view  of  the  number  of  recent  fiascoes.  ' 
And,  of  course,  in  doing  so  he  conveniently 
neglected  the  preface  I  made  to  that  state- 
ment wherein  I  specifically  said  that  "I  am 
not  implying  that  there  are  Communists  in 
the  State  Department." 

It  might  have  helped  If  the  Washington 
Post  had  had  a  reporter  present  when  I  made 
my  remarks  to  the  Arlington  Young  Repub- 
licans—  a  rep>orter  competent  enough  to  take 
down  an  entire  statement  rather  than  lifting 
a  quote  out  of  context — but  I  doubt  it  Had 
my  entire  statement  been  reported,  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  Infer  that  I  was 
attacking  the  patriotism  of  State  Department 
personnel,  which  I  certalnlv  was  not. 

I  was  Intrigued  with  toe  Post's  reference 
to  "The  mlsjudgmentc  In  the  executive 
agencies  which  have  resulted  in  such  serious 
reverses  in  the  United  States  of  late."  What 
are  we  supposed  to  do  about  these  "misjudg- 
ments?"  Do  we  Ignore  them  merely  because 
a  Senator  named  McCarthy  once  attacked  the 


State   Department    in    a  manner  which   the 
Post  will  never  forgive? 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  Just  what  It 
would  take  for  the  Post  to  editorially  sanc- 
tion an  investigation  into  how  we  have  been 
mishandling  our  International  affairs?  Do 
we  have  to  wait  until  Khrushchev  takes  over 
all  of  Latin  America,  all  of  southeast  Asia, 
all  of  the  Middle  East?  Or  do  we  have  to 
wait  until  international  communism  engulfs 
the  United  States  and  the  Washington  Post 
Is  reduced  to  the  last  editorial  It  will  ever 
write  under  the  constitutional  freedom 
guaranteed  to  the  American  press? 

Does  the  Post  mean  to  Infer  that  because 
the  State  Department  is  patriotic.  It  is  also 
Infallible;  that  because  It  is  not  ruled  by 
Communist  influences,  that  it  should  not 
be  investigated? 

For  some  reason  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
fathem,  the  Post  Is  unduly  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  possible  investigation  of  the  State 
Department.  I  haven't  found  It  equally  as 
touchy  about  other  departments  that  have 
come  under  attack,  such  as  the  CIA  or  the 
Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff.     Why? 

It  is  academic  to  point  out  that  you  are 
out  of  step  with  the  American  people,  who 
are  demanding  in  a  loud  voice  that  our  dis- 
astrous foreign  policy  be  Investigated  from 
top  to  bottom.  If  your  editorial  writers 
would  step  out  of  their  ivory  white  towers 
and  get  out  of  Washington  for  a  time,  I 
suggest  they  would  find  out  that  the  people 
are  sick  to  death  of  a  steady  diet  of  fiascoes 
which  began  at  Yalta  and  paced  the  loss  of 
Poland.  China,  and  other  Important  areas 
of  the  world — fiascoes  which  reduced  victory 
to  defeat  In  Korea,  allov^ed  Nasser  to  rise  in 
the  Middle  East,  made  a  mess  of  things  In 
Laos,  excused  the  rise  of  Castro's  Communist 
regime  on  our  doorstep  and  botched  the 
Cuban  Invasion  attempt. 

No  amount  of  Post  editorializing  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Department's  role  in 
these  disasters  was  patriotically  motivated 
will  wipe  them  out  or  excuse  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  The  role  of 
the  State  Department  has  been,  at  the  very 
best,  sophomoric  and  naive  at  the  most 
critical  time  in  our  history.  It  deserves  to 
be  looked  Into  thoroughly  and  competently. 
Basst  Goldwateh, 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Washington. 


Birthday  Greetings  to  President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

of    new     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  President  Kennedy's  44th 
birthday.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  mil- 
lions of  well-wishers  in  this  coumry  and 
abroad  to  extend  felicitations  and  warm- 
est greetings  to  our  Chief  Executive. 
■With  it  go  my  sincerest  wishes  that  the 
year  ahead  may  prove  to  be  a  year  of 
great  achie\ement  for  him  and  for  our 
Nation. 

It  is  said  that  every  period  of  crisis 
in  the  Nation's  history  brings  forth  its 
men  of  great  vision  and  ability.  We  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man  of  the 
vision  and  stature  of  President  Kennedy 
to  lead  our  people  at  this  crucial  period 
m  human  affairs.  I  feel  certain  that 
under   his   leadership   and   guidance  we 
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can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
courage  and  determination  that  our  na- 
tional goals  will  be  achieved. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
where  he  is  to  meet  with  the  great 
French  statesman  General  de  Gaulle. 
with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
others,  we  wish  him  godspeed  and  suc- 
Cf'.ss  in  his  endeavors  in  behalf  of  world 
peace.  Together  with  these  wishes,  go 
our  assurances  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  united  behind  him  and  fury  sup- 
port him  in  these  efforts.  MUIions  m 
this  country  will  be  praying  for  his  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  perhaps  coincidental,  but  never- 
theless momentous,  that  this  mission  to 
Europe  should  begin  on  his  44th  birth- 
day. Not  many  men  in  all  of  history,  in 
all  nations,  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  leadership  of  a  great  naaon  at  the 
age  of  44.  President  Kennedy  has 
emerged  on  the  world  scene  as  the  leader 
of  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  all  times  at  this  relatively 
young  age.  and  that  is  due  to  his  gr^at 
leadership,  his  ability,  his  understanding 
of  world  problems,  and  his  unceasing  de- 
sire to  make  this  world  a  .=;afer  and  a 
happier  place  for  all  mankind. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  him  and  his 
family  with  many  years  of  good  health. 
May  we  be  privileged  to  benefit  of  his 
able  leadership  and  wise  counsel  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  may  he  succe-^d  in 
leading  our  Nation  from  strength  to 
strength.  Let  us  hope  that  America,  un- 
der President  Kennedy,  and  the  whole 
world,  will  truly  enjoy  genuine  peace 
and  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  all 
of  humanity. 


The  Alabama  Incidents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNTrEcnctT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RfrPREaE\T.\TIVK3 

Monday.  May  29.  ^61 

Mr  GLAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
cidents which  recently  took  place  m  the 
State  of  Alabama  painfully  reminded  all 
of  us  of  the  vast  distance  we  have  yet  to 
travel  m  quest  of  our  goal  of  freedom 
under  law.  The  howl  of  the  mob  in 
Montgomery  has  echoed  in  the  homes 
and  schools  and  workplaces  of  million.s 
who  hold  liberty  and  justice  dear  And 
the  sound  came  as  a  strange,  alien  noise 
to  minds  who  have  long  believed  that  we, 
in  America,  had  achieved  our  lofty  goal 
I  hope  the  millions  who  heard  will  never 
again  drug  themselves  into  complacency 
with  the  comforting  but  wholly  wrong 
thought  that  "it  can't  happen  here  '  It 
has  happened  here.  It  matters  little  if  it 
was  only  for  1  hour.  2  hours,  a  dav,  or  a 
night:  terror  walked  a  section  of  our 
country  with  the  arrogance  of  a  booted 
S.S.  trooper.  Innocent  people — citizens 
of  the  United  States — were  beaten, 
punished  almost  to  their  deaths  while 
locaj  authority  stood  by  and  did  nothing 
They  were  not  even  ofTered  the  protec- 
tion ffiven  a  criminal  when  he  i.s  arrested. 


I  speak  not  as  a  Representative  from 
Connecticut,  but  as  an  .American.  I  love 
this  land  and  I  love  its  people — North 
and  South.  But  I  am  aware  that,  in  the 
past.  Amencan.s  who  f.xprr.s,-  concfrn 
with  event.s  in  the  South  are  attacked  as 
mtfrlopers  l.icking  in  understanding — as 
if  they  were  not  Americans  but  alien 
.«njbvt-'rters  of  our  Republic.  Therefore, 
let  the  people  of  Alabama  describe  what 
happened.  Tlie  following  words  are 
from  an  editorial  of  the  Birmingham 
News  as  reprinted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  20: 

The  city  of  Birmingham  is  normally  a 
peaceful,  orderly  place  in  which  people  are 
safe.  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times  last  year  came  to  Birmingham  and 
wrote  two  articles  about  us  which  said,  in 
substance,  that  fear  and  hatred  stalked  our 
streets. 

The  Birmingham  News  and  others  prompt- 
ly challenged  this  assertion.  The  News 
knows  Birmingham  people,  as  others  know 
them,  and  they  didn't  fit  this  definition. 
But  yesterday,  Sunday,  May  14,  was  a  day 
which  ought  to  be  burned  into  Birming- 
ham's conscience. 

Fear  and  hatred  did  stalk  Birmingham's 
streets  yesterday. 

Pear  and  hatred  stalked  the  sidewalks 
around  the  Greyhound  bus  terminal  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  Birmingham's 
city  hall.  Pear  and  hatred  rode  around  In 
a  dozen  or  more  automobiles  loaded  with 
men,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  from 
Birmingham,  others  of  whom  positively  were 
from  other  counties.  License  plates  gave 
them  away. 

In  the  whole  general  area  of  the  city  hall 
and  the  Greyhound  bus  terminal  especially, 
police  cars  roved,  In  ■anne  numV^ers.  Uni- 
formed men  were  visible  Something  was  up. 
What  was  up  was  Vxe  advance  on  Birming- 
ham of  a  group  of  Negroes  and  some  whites 
who  gave  themselves  the  title  "freedom 
riders  " 

But  yesterday  hoodlums  took  over  a  sec- 
tion of  Birmingham.  They  clustered  in 
small  groups,  they  drove  around  In  cars, 
they  all  but  swaggered.  They  were  not 
afraid,  they  were  sure  of  themselves,  they 
kr.ew  ab'iut  the  freedom  riders  and  the  buses 
they  were  supposed  to  cume  In  on.  and  they 
had  the  place  staked  out — both  the  Grey- 
hound bus  terminal  and,  a  bit  more  than 
two  blocks  away,  the  Trallways  bus  terminal. 
Others  knew  this  situation  existed.  Com- 
missioner E^agene  Connor  apparently  knew 
it  He  was  on  duty  at  city  hall.  There 
were  .'ir|u;\d  car*  operating  In  the  area — an 
area  of  several  square  blocks  embracing  the 
dty  hall,  the  Greyhound  and  Trallways  ter- 
rrunaia. 

At  the  Triwways  terminal  yesterday  after- 
noon, with  the  cc-nditlon  above  prevailing,  a 
hns  pulled  In  ajid  all  but  In  an  In'^tant  a 
Negro  was  being  beaten,  his  trousers  almost 
torn  aft.  a  white  man  being  beat*n  by  a 
hof>dlum  who  r"pea-.ed;y  smasried  his  f,i<je 
-.^ith  his  flst.  and  a  BLrminKh.'\m  Po.-t-Herald 
photographer  was  being  jummeled  by  a 
group  of  white  men.  one  of  whom  had  a 
heavy  in.^trument  In  a  brown  paper  bag. 

But  this  wasn't  all.  The  police  were  not 
visibly  on  hand  when  the  Trailways  ter- 
nft^nai  beatings  t'XJk  place.  The  police  were 
ikot  ii  hand  when  the  radio-TV  man  was 
.t,tt<u-liPd  .'^nd  thie  city  hall,  with  poilce 
presumably  on  the  alert,  was  some  two  biocks 
away. 

The  Birmingham  police  department  under 
Mr  Cckunor  did  not  do  what  could  have  been 
clone  Sunday.  The  Birmingham  News 
charges    that   the    very    men    who   did    theae 

beatings,  who  aniaihed  to  the  concrete  and 
kicked  and  battered  a  Post-Herald  photog- 
rapher, who  ripped  film  from  two  cameras  of 
the   N'ew!?    wh:.   in  broad  daylight  bashed  In 


two  windows  of  a  radio-TV  news  station 
wagon,  up  to  an  hour  or  more  later  were 
plainly  visible.  stlU  carrying  on  their  vicious 
patrol  in  the  whole  area  and  particularly  In 
the  Greyhound  bus  termlr^al  area. 

Yesterday  afternoon  fear  and  hatred  were 
on  Birmingham  streets.  The  precise  l'>catlon 
of  such  condition  was  on  19th  Street  between 
the  Trallways  terminal  at  P\jurth  Avenue 
and  the  Greyhound  terminal  at  Seventh 
Avenue  The  people,  and  their  police,  per- 
mitted that  fear  and  hate  to  ride  our  streets. 

It  was  a  rotten  day  for  Birmingham  and 
Alabama. 

The  News'  condemnation  of  police  in- 
action in  Birmingham  had  little  effect 
against  the  organized  indtfTerence  of  the 
Alabama  government  officials.  The 
hoodlums  stmck  again  Ln  Montgomery, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  law  and  or- 
der was  again  prostituted.  A  nation  was 
shocked;  national  prestige  was  .sliamed. 
and  the  President  was  forced  to  do  what 
Alabama  authority  would  not  do — re- 
store peace,  order,  and  justice  under  our 
laws.  It  is  ironic  that  the  vpry  people 
who  speak  the  strongest  for  the  States 
right  to  govern  are  the  first  to  shun  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  the  right. 

The  Birmingham  Post- Herald  com- 
mented : 

The  police  In  both  dtiea  (Birmingham 
and  Montgomery)  could  have  prevented  the 
noting  or  quelled  It  before  It  got  out  of 
hand.  Their  failure  to  be  on  the  Job,  in 
uniform  and  In  force,  gave  open  Invitation 
to  the  mob  to  take  over.  •  •  •  Such  failure 
(at  Montgomery)  left  the  President  no 
choice  but  to  dispatch  Federal  naarshals  to 
prevent  further  violence.  •  •  •  Let  ua  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  say  "they  got 
what  was  coming  to  them"  and  tlien  mini- 
mize In  our  own  minds  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

And  the  Birmingham  News,  the  Cas- 
sandra who  had  warned  of  the  coming 
storm,  said: 

We.  the  people,  asked  for  It.  •  •  •  As  we 
wall  In  our  anguish  let  us  not  forget  it 
We.  the  people,  let  the  Governor  erf  the 
great  State  of  Alabama,  John  Patterson. 
talk  for  month*  in  a  manner  that  could 
easily  say  to  tlM  violent,  the  Intemperate 
•  *  •  that  they  were  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased  when  It  came  U>  the  hatred  Inte- 
gratlonlsts.  We.  the  people,  have  let  gangs 
qX  vicious  men  ride  this  State  now  for 
months.  They  (the  marshal*)  are  coming 
because  we  did  not  do  our  duty  to  ourselves 
anl  our  proud  State 

I  am  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  I  am  also  an  American;  and.  though 
the  News  speaks  of  events  in  Alabama,  I 
believe  the  term  "we,  the  people"  can 
also  refer  to  we.  the  people  of  America  " 
For  we,  of  the  North  and  West,  .sh.ired 
the  ,slumber  of  the  Alabama  citizens.  For 
too  long  we  have,  all  of  us.  laid  a.slde  our 
efTorts  to  "form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice." 

A  year  ago,  Walter  Lippmann  wrote: 
The  critical  weakness  of  our  Boclety  Is  that 
for  the  time  belr>g  our  people  do  not  ha%-e 
great  purposes  which  they  are  united  In 
wanting  to  achieve.  The  public  mood  of  the 
country  is  defensive,  to  hold  on  and  to  con- 
serve, not  to  ptish  forward  and  to  create.  We 
talk  about  ourselves  as  If  we  were  a  com- 
pleted society,  one  which  haa  achieved  Its 
purposes  and  has  no  further  great  business  to 
transact. 

I  hope  the  alarm  sounded  by  the  riots 
in  Alabama  has  aroused  the  entire  Na- 
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tion  to  resume  the  unfinished  task  of 
perfecting  our  democracy.  We  iiave 
great  things  yet  to  do.  We  have  schools 
to  build,  slums  to  clear,  diseases  to  con- 
quer, an  enemy  to  resist,  a  universe  to 
explore,  and  we  cannot  do  these  things 
working  ap>art.  These  are  giant  and 
noble  tasks  and  to  accomplish  them  re- 
quires the  strength  of  body  and  mind  of 
all  our  people.  And  the  talents  and  abili- 
ties of  no  one  should  be  refused  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  credo  of  his 
choice.  We  must,  again,  set  out  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  brotherhood  is  not  so 
wild  a  dream  as  those  who  profit  by  post- 
poning it  would  ha\e  us  believe. 

We  of  the  North  and  West  do  not 
judge  the  South.  We  need  the  help  of 
the  South  to  pursue  our  national  goals. 
Therefore,  we  offer  our  arm  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  the  South  who  wish  to 
join  us  in  this  great  adventure,  and  we 
do  fervently  pray  that  such  an  offer  will 
be  accepted  soon  and  by  a  multitude 

The  voice  of  reason  in  tiie  South  is  a 
quiet  voice  and  perhaps  we  in  other  areas 
find  It  difficult  to  hear  over  the  din  of 
the  mobs  But.  the  supporters  of  law 
and  order  and  decency  in  the  South 
should  take  note  of  the  thunder  out  of 
Birmingham  and  speak  up  with  a  louder 
voice  if  they  want  us  to  hear  and  under- 
stand. 

Ralph  McGill,  former  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  when  analyzing  the 
school  desegregation  problem,  found  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  current  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  southern  political 
leadership  to  prepare  its  constituency 
for  the  changes  that  were  coming.  For- 
mer Governor  McKeldin,  of  Maryland, 
noted  Mr.  McGill's  remarks  and  com- 
mented that: 

Political  leadership  Includes  more  than 
men  In  offlce  and  candidates  for  ofBce, 
avowed  and  unavowed.  Political  leadership 
Includes  all  persons  with  an  appreciable  In- 
fluence on  public  opinion.  Many  of  the  most 
effective  are  not  party  leaders  at  all.  but 
commercial  and  Industrial  leaders,  educators, 
and  professional  men,  especially  the  clergy. 

We  in  the  North  are  concerned;  we  are 
worried  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
all  of  its  people.  We  strain  our  hearing 
for  the  voice  of  reason  in  the  South.  We 
look  for  the  men  of  whom  Crovernor  Mc- 
Keldin and  Mr  McGill  speak  to  exercise 
leadership,  to  help  the  southern  people 
meet  their  future:  we  look  for  the  men 
who  will  answer  the  racists,  the  terror- 
ists, and  the  political  know-nothings  who 
lend  legitimacy  to  violence  and  defenses 
for  the  mob. 

We  of  the  North  are  waiting  for  the 
words  of  responsible  commercial  and 
industrial  leaders,  the  trade-union  offi- 
cials, the  educators,  the  clergry  in  Ala- 
bama. The  voice  of  resp>onsibility,  of 
progress  must  be  louder  in  the  future 
than  it  was  in  the  past  if  it  is  to  be  heard 
above  the  raucous  din  encouraged  by  men 
like  Governor  Patter.son. 

The  southern  people  are  being  cheated 
of  their  right  to  join  with  the  rest  of  this 
Nation  and  progress.  Why  are  so  many 
spokesmen  for  the  South  allowed  to  de- 
ceive the  southern  people;  why  do  they 
tell  them  that  the  law  can  be  evaded, 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity:  why 
do  they  tell  them  the  will  of  the  majority 


of  the  American  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  National  Government,  can 
be  ignored  when  it  cannot  be?  Why  do 
they  preach  respect  for  their  own  per- 
sonal views  of  the  law  rather  than  for 
the  established  law  itself?  And  when 
will  new  leaders  arise  to  tell  the  southern 
people  the  truth  and  prepare  them  for 
the  changes  that  are  coming? 

Just  last  year  one  of  our  distinguished 
former  coUeagrues,  a  man  whose  friend- 
ship I  value.  Representative  Erwin 
Mitchell,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the 
Seventh  District  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  in  Ftome,  Ga.,  and  he  called 
upon  the  committee  to  join  with  other 
sections  of  our  Nation  in  progressing  to- 
ward greater  material  and  spiritual 
wealth. 

I  am  afraid — 

The  Congressman  said — 

that  by  and  large  our  leadership  has  been 
guilty  of  too  much  tradition  and  not  enough 
vision.  This  Is  the  age  of  rockets  and  nu- 
clear power.  •  •  •  We  mvist  come  of  age 
politically.  We  must  elect  men  to  office  who 
have  a  full  consciousness  of  America's  great 
reservoir  of  progress  that  is  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  While  we  should  continue  to  treas- 
ure the  past  and  gain  exj>erlence  from  It, 
we  should  no  longer  live  In  It.  We  must  have 
leaders  that  are  living  In  the  present  and 
locking  to  the  tomorrow. 

Last  year,  too.  Mayor  William  B. 
Hartsfield,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  speaking  at 
Notre  Dame  about  the  problems  of  school 
desegregation,  said: 

Our  chief  trouble  Is  that  the  best  element 
of  our  State,  and.  Indeed,  of  the  South,  has 
been  largely  silent,  while  the  demagogs  have 
been  making  political  hay  for  many  years. 
Therefore,  we  have  thousands  of  our  people 
who  have  been  Impressed  by  these  demagogic 
arguments  and  their  thinking  must  be 
changed.  •  •  •  They  think  that  If  they  will 
just  hold  out  and  continue  fighting,  that  In 
some  way  they  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
defying  the  highest  Court   In  the   land. 

These  times  are  crucial  times  for  our 
Republic.  Our  way  of  government  is 
being  put  to  the  extreme  test  by  totali- 
tarian governments  throughout  the 
world.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  luxury 
of  demagogs  preaching  nullification  in 
our  midst.  We  in  the  North  and  West 
are  concerned,  and  we  search,  with  anx- 
iety, for  the  men  of  the  South  who  will 
lead  her  people  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

The  words  of  a  preat  Representative 
from  the  South,  spoken  in  this  very 
Chamber  in  1874,  should  echo  here  again 
today. 

It  is  time — 

Said  Lucius  Lamar,  of  Mississippi — 

for  a  public  man  to  try  to  serve  the  South, 
and  not  to  subserve  her  Irritated  feelings. 

When  such  a  public  man  stands  up  and 
urges  the  southern  people  to  rise  out  of 
their  enslavement  to  blind  prejudice  and 
progress  together  with  us  toward  the 
bright  tomorrows  charted  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  Nation:  when  southern 
men  of  vision  work  to  break  the  chains 
that  hold  the  South  in  bondage  to  the 
past  they  will  have  the  sympathetic  ear 
of  all  the  good  people  of  Connecticut 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  nation. 


A  Well-Deierved  Tribute  to  Sam  Nocella 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

CT     M.\F.TLANr> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  rejoice 
with  those  persons  who  are  successful  in 
life  and  attain  a  high  goal  m  their 
chosen  fields.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure, 
however,  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
tliose  who  started  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  and  have  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top.  This  is  the  case  of  Sam 
Nocella.  a  Baltimorean,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  general  executive  Doard, 
the  highest  council  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

On  May  20  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor 
sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  regional 
joint  board  of  that  organization.  On 
that  occasion,  many  prominent  civic  and 
labor  leadei's  were  present.  Among  them 
were  Tommy  DAlesandro.  formt  r  mayor 
of  Baltimore  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Renegotiation  Board;  Rev. 
C.  Lewis  Robson.  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Methodist  Church,  Jacob  Potofsky.  and 
Hyman  Blumberg,  general  president  and 
executive  vice  president,  respectively,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  and  MLss  Angela  Bambace  and 
Miss  Sarah  Barron,  two  Baltimoreans 
who  have  done  an  exceptionally  line  job 
in  their  respective  organizations. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  insert  excerpts 
from  the  address  made  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Potofsky: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  see  so 
many  employers  Join  us  in  paying  tribute  to 
Sam  Nocella  on  the  occasion  of  his  election 
to  the  general  executive  board.  It  speaks 
well  for  our  labor-management  relations. 

On  behalf  of  the  general  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  general  executive  board  I  am 
happy  to  congratulate  and  to  welcome  Sam 
Nocella  to  the  highest  council  of  the  Amal- 
gamated— the  general  executive  board. 

Sam  served  a  long  apprenticeship  In  our 
organization,  beginning  with  Philadelphia 
where  he  halls  from;  then  Easton,  Pa,.  Red 
Bank.  N  J.,  and  finally  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  joint  board — now  merging 
with  the  Baltimore  Joint  board 

This  merger  Is  a  nat'ural  one.  Baltimore 
has  an  honored  place  In  the  history  of  the 
Amalgamated,  not  only  because  It  produced 
Dorothy  Bellanca  and  H}-mle  Blun^.berg,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  growth 
and  prestige  of  otu-  union,  but  principally 
because  of  the  historic  battles  that  took 
place  In  this  city  In  the  beginning  of  our 
history. 

One  of  the  most  historic  of  these  strikes 
took  place  at  the  very  birth  of  the  Amal- 
gamated in  December  1914  A  later  struggle 
took  place  with  the  IWW  which  had  Joined 
hands  with  the  old  UGW.  Those  were  bitter 
and  bloody  battle.s  where  the  destiny  of  the 
Am  111  gam  .lied  was  shaped. 

So  the  merger  cf  the  46 -year-old  history- 
laden  joint  board  ol  Baltimore  with  the  com- 
paratively young  joint  board  comprising  the 
Grelf  and  Schoeneman  workers  not  only  Is 
nattiral  but  Is  most  desirable 

In  Sam  Nocella.  who  will  now  head  the 
combined  Joint  board,  we  have  an  able,  dy- 
namic leader,  experienced,  dedicated  to  the 
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cause    of    the    Amalgamated    and    the    labor 
movement 

Sam  represents  the  yainger  generation 
that  is  steeped  In  the  tradition  and  ideals 
of  our  organization  but  young  enough  to 
fight  vigorously  for  the  translation  of  our 
Ideals  and  dreams  into  reality  He  is  com- 
miuiity  minded  He  is  industry  minded. 
He  has  learned  to  have  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  dedicated  service  to  lur  mem- 
bership 

Sam  knows  the  trade  Under  the  tutelage 
of  Hymie  Blumberij  these  past  few  years  Sam 
was  an  apt  pupil  He  Is  now  well  trained 
and  able  to  assume  the  leadership  of  our  vast 
membership  In  this  area 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  since  the  merger 
'AC  have  organized  the  workers  of  H  L 
H.utz  -a  good  beginning  I  am  confident 
that  before  long  there  will  be  a  100-percent 
unionization  in  this  area  of  all  who  come 
luider  our  jurisdiction 

On  this  happy  occasion  I  should  like  to 
take  A  few  minutes  to  discuss  with  you  not 
the  past  but  the  future,  the  challenge  our 
Nation  and  the  labor  movement  and  the 
world  IS  facing  m  the  forthcoming  sixties — 
automation,  unemployment,  a  troubled  world 
in  a  space  age  Will  we  have  the  courage, 
the  Inner  streng'h  to  face  these  challenges 
to  our  system  our  way  of  life,  and  our 
security'' 

To  be  able  to  face  our  problems  abroad 
we  must  first  make  sure  that  our  problems 
at  home  are  handled  properly  If  we  nave 
unemployment  and  distressed  areas  at  home, 
if  we  have  discrimination  and  riots  In  Ala- 
bama, our  world  has  so  shrimk  that  there 
are    immediate    rep>ercusslons    abroad. 

To  do  the  job  will  require  a  strong  •gov- 
ernment with  a  heart  Fortunately,  we  now 
ha\e  positive  national  leadership.  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  whom  our  union  helped  to 
elect,  we  have  a  strong  man  at  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state.  He  has  moved  vigor- 
ously with  Executive  orders  and  congres- 
sional recommendations  in  his  first  few 
months  in  office  'm  reverse  the  trend  of  re- 
cession He  moved  on  civil  rights  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  hiring  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  committee  presided  over 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Nothing  rights  itself  by  Itself.  Something 
needs  to  be  done.  The  Government  is  the 
only  agency  which  can  do  things  in  a  big 
way  In  these  first  few  months  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

One  of  our  most  serious  problems  is  that 
of  unemployment — chronic  unemployment 
that  comes  :rom  automation.  The  admin- 
istration recommended  and  Congress  adopted 
a  law  to  extend  unemployment  benefits  be- 
yond 26  weeks  The  President  recommended 
and  Congress  passed  distressed  area  legisla- 
tion providing  $.395  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  $1.25  minimum  wage  and  extended  cov- 
erage was  passed.  We  In  the  Amalgamated 
have  a  specuil  interest  in  minimum  wage 
legislation  because  It  will  bring  greater  sta- 
bility to  our  industries. 

Still  pending  is  legislation  on  aid  to  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged   through  social  security. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  young  people  who  will  be  Joining 
the  labor  movement  This  amounts  to  13 
million  jobs  in  the  next  10  years.  To  provide 
Joljs  we  must  accelerate  growth  through 
public  works,  housing,  school  construction. 
new  hospitals,  roadbuilduig  Growth  Is  the 
only  tangible  answer  I  have  faith  m  the 
admlnlstrauon  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  men  around  him.  I  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  country  and  our  system  of 
government 

We  must  be  strong  militarily,  ready  for 
any  em.ergency  that  m.ay  come.  But  that  Is 
not    all       We    must    not    throw   our    weight 


around  but  rather  our  abundance,  not  as 
charity  but  as  self-help.  It  is  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  we  must 
reach  both  at  home  and  abroad 

We  can  reach  them  by  being  good  neigh- 
bors, by  understanding  their  problems  and 
being  as  helpful  and  friendly  as  we  can 
That  Is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
Peace  Corps  the  President  has  proposed.  It 
is  the  1961  point  4. 

In  conclusion,  once  again  congratulations 
to  Sam  Nocella  Best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  merged  Joint  board  In  unity 
there  is  strength 

Let  us  harmoniously  work  together  for  the 
good  of  our  union,  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try, and   the   peace   of   the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  also  privileged  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion, which  I  am  inserting : 

Mr  Chairman;  Reverend  Robson:  Tommy 
D'Alesandro:  President  Potofsky:  Executive 
Vice  President  Blumberg;  our  esteemed  guest 
of  honor.  Sam  Nocella:  officials  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  re- 
gional and  local:  other  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy spoke  before  the  Canadian  Parliament 
several  days  ago.  he  began  his  address  with 
these  words:  "I  feel  that  I  am  truly  among 
friends." 

Because  of  my  long  and  close  association 
with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  I 
respectfully  borrow  the  President  s  text  and 
paraphrase  Just  a  bit  and  say  I  know  that 
I  am  truly  among  friends." 

Tonight,  all  of  us  associated  with  the  great 
cause  of  labor,  rejoice  that  one  who  has  de- 
voted practically  his  entire  life's  work  to 
the  Industry,  and  in  the  service  of  the  union 
IS  being  accorded  this  deserved  recognition 
on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  general 
executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America. 

Most  of  you  are  already  familiar  with  Sam 
Nocella's  outstanding  record  of  success,  and 
noteworthy  achievements,  since  his  first  as- 
sociation with  the  men's  apparel  Industry  at 
the  age  of  9.  when  he  served  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  tailor.  In  1919.  and  during  the 
succeeding  years.  Sam  demonstrated  that  he 
had  the  ability,  the  character,  the  warmth, 
and  the  know-how  that  enabled  him  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  responsibility  that 
brought  him  to  higher  offices,  and  to  mem- 
bership on  the  general  executive  board  for 
which  we  salute  him  tonight. 

Sam,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  per- 
sonally. I  extend  heartiest  congratulations, 
and  warmest  greetings  on  this  Important 
occasion  in  your  life.  May  Gkxl  bless  you 
and  wife  and  guide  you  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are 
yours,  for  your  actions  will,  directly  and  in- 
directly, affect  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  thousands  of  your  coworkers,  and  their 
families,  and  the  economy  of  our  city.  State, 
and  Nation. 

To  the  members  of  the  labor  family  pres- 
ent here  tonight,  I  would  like  to  report  that 
I  have  given  my  wholehearted  support  to 
the  President's  program  which  represents 
commendable,  positive  acts,  on  behalf  of 
human  and  public  needs.  Those  of  us  Iden- 
tified with  the  Dem^Dcratic  Party,  have  al- 
ways fought  for  the  protection  of  workers, 
and  the  Improvement  of  their  working  and 
living  conditions.  The  present  administra- 
tion is  not  unmindful  of  this  responsibility 

All  that  we  ask.  is  that  we  continue  to  be 
entrusted  to  recognize  the  human  rights  of 
the  worker,  his  essential  economic  value  and 
his  struggle  to  share  in  the  prosperity  which 
could  not  exist  without  him  We  solemnly 
pledge  our  efforts  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
this  obligation. 

On  the  subject  of  world  affairs,  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  we  are  living  during  times 
when    there    is    International    tension    chal- 


lenging us  at  every  front  Great  decisions 
must  be  made  and  we  must  keep  ever  alert 
to  the  dangers  which  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life. 

As  each  day  seems  to  bring  crisis  upon 
crisis,  let  us  keep  united,  and  strong  In  sup- 
port of  our  President,  and  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  affairs 
and  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

If  sacrifices  are  required,  and  they  will 
be  required,  let  us  make  them  willingly  I 
am  sure  labor  will,  not  be  found  wanting  in 
this  regard. 

We  must  translate  to  reality,  the  precepta 
President  Kennedy  Included  in  his  Inaugural 
address  when  he  said: 

•  And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country"  and  "Let  us 
go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing,  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth.  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own   ' 

Our  country's  cause  Is  labor's  cause;  and 
we  tell  the  world  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  seeing  that  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  basic  rights  are  inviolable 

In  conclusion.  I  thank  you  for  affording 
me  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  Joining 
with  you  in  this  tribute  to  Sam  Nocella.  and 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  will  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  continued  success. 


Unity    Among    Po»tal    Clerk    Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  problems  of  public  employees  have 
commanded  very  special  attention  from 
me  ever  since  my  tenure  of  office  as 
mayor  of  my  home  city  in  Omaha.  Just 
as  now  in  my  assignment  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. I  have  a  constant  and  primary  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, so  too  during  my  terms  as  mayor 
of  Omaha  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  employees  of  the 
city  of  Omaha.  As  a  result  of  long  as- 
sociations and  strong  friendships,  I  am 
delighted  by  a  movement  which  mast  re- 
sult in  greater  amity  and  concord  among 
organizations  speaking  for  post  office 
clerks. 

The  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  the  United  National  Association 
of  Post  Office  Craftsmen,  and  the  United 
Postal  Workers  have  already  combined 
to  form  the  United  Federation  of  Po.st 
Office  Clerks.  The  National  Postal 
Transport  Association  is  ready  to  join 
the  combined  movement  and  will  do  so 
provided  that  the  membership  of  the 
National  Postal  Trarusport  Association 
gives  Its  consent  in  a  referendum  ballot 
which  is  to  be  counted  on  June  30.  1961. 

When  the  National  Postal  Transport 
Association  joins  the  combined  Kioup. 
the  name  will  become  the  tJnited  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks  and  the  change 
will  commemorate  the  marriage  of  two 
great  organizations  both  of  which  hold 
charters  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 
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The  benefits  of  the  amalgamation  will 
be  apparent  immediately  to  all  postal 
clerks  and  in  a  little  while  other  postal 
and  Federal  employees  and  even  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  see  the  improve- 
ments resulting  from  the  change. 

The  amalgamation  in  no  way  consti- 
tutes an  infringement  upon  or  a  hazard 
to  congressional  relations.  All  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  had  very  wholesome  relations  with 
President  E.  C.  Hallbeck  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  who  will 
head  the  combined  union.  We  remem- 
ber him  best  as  legislative  director  of  his 
union  in  the  days  before  he  rose  to  the 
presidency.  Now  we  are  familiar  with 
John  O  Connor  who  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Hallbeck  as  legislative  director  of  the 
combined  organization.  Mr.  Hallbeck 
and  I  have  had  especially  warm  relations 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Hallbeck  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Omaha.  Similarly,  we  arc  familiar  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  who  was  president 
of  tlie  United  National  Association  of 
Post  Office  Craftsmen  and  who  now  as- 
sumes the  r>osition  of  director  of  organi- 
zation in  the  combined  organization. 

I  personally  am  most  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  Paul  A.  Nagle.  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Postal  Transr>ort 
Association  and  who  is  slated  to  become 
the  administrative  vice  president  of  the 
combined  union. 

I  got  to  know  Paul  Nagle  before  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  In  fact, 
even  before  having  left  Omaha  to  come 
to  Washington  to  take  my  congressional 
seat.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Adolph  Dudycha 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Omaha 
branch  of  the  National  Postal  Transport 
Association  and  Mr.  Clinton  Gross  who 
is  the  a.ssociate  national  vice  president 
of  the  National  Postal  TransF>ort  Asso- 
ciation for  the  area  which  includes 
Omaha.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
truly  gentlemanly  all  the  time  under 
every  circumstance. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  found 
it  necessary  to  challenge  the  postal  ad- 
ministration of  my  owTi  Republican 
Party  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. On  July  2.  1960.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  12595.  a  bill 
bearing  my  name,  which  directed  the 
Postmaster  General  to  cease  and  desist 
from  his  experiment  in  transporting  or- 
dinary first-class  mail  by  air.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Postal  Transport 
Association  comprises  the  group  of 
PHDstal  employees  which  would  be  most 
adversely  affected  by  any  expansion  of 
the  so-called  airlift.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  said  that  no  expansion 
is  planned  and  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
grouping of  segments  currently  in  opera- 
tion. My  own  position  has  remained 
the  same.  I  can  still  see  no  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  operation, 
and  I  feel  that  the  atmosphere  should 
be  cleared  by  congressional  action  of  one 
type  or  another. 

In  my  considered  judgment  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  postal  employee  organ- 
izatioi\s  into  one  group  will  insure  far 
greater  job  protection  than  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  the  ixi.'^tal  employees 
who  perform  service  m  the  railway  post 


oflBce  trains  and  in  highway  post  office 
vehicles. 

There  have  been  other  situations  in 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  r>olicy  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  to  differ  with  Mr.  Nagle  and 
his  group.  Whether  in  difference  or  in 
agreement,  we  have  always  had  the  most 
wholesome  relations  and  I  know  that 
postal  employees  everywhere  will  prosper 
if  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation,  this 
man  is  given  a  deeper  and  broader  voice 
with  which  to  plead  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  is  spokesman. 

Another  group  of  people  will  benefit 
by  the  combination  of  the  f>ostal  clerks' 
organizations,  even  though  they  are  no 
longer  in  Federal  service.  I  am  referring 
to  the  great  body  of  retired  civil  servants. 
Mr.  Nagles  group  includes  a  substantial 
percentage  of  retired  people  and  no  one 
works  more  ardently  on  legislation  af- 
fecting retirees  than  does  Mr.  Nagle. 
Consequently  it  can  be  said  very  directly 
that  retii'ees  that  arc  not  diiectly  in- 
volved by  the  merger  will  nevertheless 
reap  a  harvest  of  benefits  enabling  their 
leaders  to  speak  with  more  resonant 
voices. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
exciting  chapter  of  postal  employee  re- 
lations. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  so  close  an  observer  of  the 
changes  which  are  undei-way  and  which 
constitute  a  definite  force  for  good. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
May  27,  1961: 

Washington  Report 

(By   Congressman   Bkuck   Algek,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

Mat  27,  :961. 

The  Cuban  situation  is  getting  worse  by 
the  hour.  We  now  know  the  Invasion  at- 
tempt we  denied  planning  was  U.S.  directed 
and  failed  because  of  our  l.-^st  minute  with- 
drawal of  promised  air  support.  "At  least 
five  departments  or  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment were  In  on  the  venture  into  Cuba, 
including  the  WTalte  House.  Stories  delib- 
erately fed  ovit  to  center  blame  on  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  an  effort  to  clear 
skirts  in  other  directions.  Military  chiefs 
then  were  ordered  not  to  talk." — U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  May  29. 

Earlier  the  President,  and  Adlal  Stevenson 
In  the  United  Nations,  had  denied  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  Cuban  invasion  plans.  Then 
the  President  assured  the  world  that  we 
would  free  Cuba  from  communism.  Al- 
though he  is  being  coxinseled  simultaneously 
to  appease  the  Communists  and  to  get  to\igh. 
the  President  thtis  far  has  gone  no  further 
than  to  talk  tough.  Many  In  Washington, 
including  me.  still  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  even  contemplating  acquiescence  to  Cas- 
tro's blackmail  effort  to  trade  human  beings 
for  freedom,  were  appalled  to  learn  that 
the    Rputher-Roosevelt-Elsenhower    commit- 


tee was  originated  by  President  Kennedy. 
Tills  clearly  violates  the  law.  the  Logan  Act, 
even  as  it  violates  basic  morality.  Further, 
our  own  partial  trade  embargo  prohibits  our 
shipping  tractors  or  bulldozers.  ITie  implied 
admission  of  weakness  on  our  part  by  such 
action  will  multiply  the  danger  far  beyond 
the  lives  of  these  prisoners.  Indeed,  the  cost 
in  lives  later  to  free  Cuba  from  commtinism 
may  outnumber  many  times  the  number  o' 
prisoners  now  involved. 

With  world  crises  erupting  so  rapidly,  our 
lack  of  clear  foreign  policy  is  bewildering 
and  presents  contradictions.  The  'Vice  Presi- 
dent learned  on  his  trip  that  Asian  nations 
are  unsure  of  the  United  States.  Either  the 
United  States  must  t^ke  a  firm  stand  or 
these  nations  will  head  toward  communism. 
Even  as  President  Kennedy  says,  "The  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  or 
risk  any  danger  necessary  to  block  the  spread 
of  commtmlsm,"  we  failed  to  support  those 
fighting  to  free  Cuba  and  Indicated  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  or 
risk  any  danger  to  block  the  spread  of  com- 
munism only  90  miles  from  our  coast.  At 
the  same  time  we  take  a  licking  at  Gene\a 
when  our  allies  won't  support  us.  Then 
President  Kennedy,  contrary  to  all  state- 
ments during  the  campaign  and  up  to  the 
present.  Indicates  he  will  meet  with  Khru- 
shchev, regardless  of  any  precedent  or  de- 
velopment to  cp.use  reason  for  hope.  On  the 
contrary,  every  development  shows  that 
Khrushchev  is  fomenting  trouble  through- 
out the  world.  The  deck  Is  stacked  against 
the  President.  Talk  and  debate  doesn't 
work  with  Khrushchev  who  uses  dishonesty 
and  lies  as  his  tools  to  beguile  and  fool. 
We  desperately  need  some  firm  action — a 
blockade  of  Cuba  would  be  a  good  start. 
Then  we  should  draw  a  line  with  Russia 
and  move  In  our  Navy  and  military  weap- 
ons ready  to  back  up  the  tough  talk.  Firm 
action  alone  now  can  save  us  from  world 
war  lU.  Our  present  policy  of  drift  and  In- 
decision   is    toward    national    suicide. 

The  freedom  riders  and  the  resulting  riots 
should  teach  us  some  lessons:  (1)  When  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  falls  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment moves  In;  (2)  Federal  Government 
can  always  unilaterally  take  the  law  Into  its 
own  hands;  (3)  those  looking  for  trouble  will 
find  it.  Intemjjerate  do-gooders  can  hurt 
the  cause  of  integration. 

Walter  Heller.  President  Kennedy's  Uip 
economic  adviser,  may  be  pushing  us  back- 
ward to  the  Inflationary  practices  of  Federal 
Intervention  In  our  economy  as  practiced 
by  the  Truman  administration.  Accord- 
ing to  Heller,  because  of  the  allegedly 
Blow  rate  of  economic  growth  from  1953 
through  1960,  the  United  States  faces  a  per- 
sistent economic  slack.  It  follows  that 
Government  spending  and  other  measures 
must  take  up  that  slack  for  the  Nation  to 
re  lUze  its  potential  growth  Taking  a  closer 
look  at  the  statistical  tmderplnnlngs  of  this 
theory,  we  find  the  Government's  part  of 
the  gross  national  product  from  1947-53 
(Which  Included  the  Korean  war)  went  from 
$54  6  billion  to  $102  binion.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment category  of  the  gross  national  product 
went  up  from  $50  billion  in  1947  to  over 
$70  billion  In  1959.  As  for  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures,  they  rose  more  in 
the  1953-59  period  than  In  the  1947-53  era 
We  had  at  least  three  times  as  mvich  Infla- 
tion from  1947  to  1953.  so  that  actual  growth 
was  that  much  larger  In  the  1953-59  period 
A  return  to  the  Trunian  inflationary  period 
Is  what  we  are  being  offered.  This  same  for- 
mula was  offered  Germnny  by  some  of  these 
same  economists,  but  the  advice  was  spurned 
and  West  Germany  has  prospered  beyond  all 
expectations.  Our  real  choice  is  between 
sound  economic  growth  based  on  private  en- 
terprise and  risk  caplt.-il  or  vast,  inflation- 
ary Government  expansion  with  no  firm 
foundation. 
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In  the  tax  Isearings  bef'>re  my  Ways  .ind 
Means  Conrunlttee,  I  was  able  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  elimination  of  double  taxa- 
tion of  corporations  by  suggesting  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  stop  taxing  corporate  Income 
that  Is  distributed  to  stockholders  The 
stockholders  can  be  taxed  upon  their  re- 
ceipts. Retained  earnings  of  both  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  could  be  taxed  should 
distribution  not  be  made  to  the  stockholders 
or  shareholders. 


Captive    Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  flVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations,  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
D.-KNiEL  J.  Flood.  The  resolution  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  held  hearings  on  it  recently. 
I  trust  the  committee  will  act  speedily 
and  favorably  on  the  measure. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  provide  every  possible  help  and 
moral  encouragement  to  the  captive  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
national  freedom,  independence,  and  hu- 
man dignity.  We  must  give  heart  to 
these  enslaved  peoples  by  showing  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  during  this 
black  period  in  world  affairs  when  they 
are  enduring  great  mental  and  physical 
suffering.  We  must  also  provide  all 
possible  hope  to  them  for  their  future 
survival,  as  nations  and  as  individuals. 
-SO  that  they  can  reestablish  and  re- 
habilitate their  national  life  and  culture. 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  are 
today  silenced  peoples,  unable  to  speak 
their  minds,  unable  to  practice  iheu-  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  unable  to  live  as  free 
human  beings.  Their  indomitable  will 
for  freedom,  however,  has  not  been 
crushed.  They  may  be  silent  and  grim 
today,  but  they  are  wailing  patiently  and 
hopefully  for  tomorrow  This  patience 
and  hope  must  be  kept  alive  under  all 
circumstances.  To  give  up  hope,  to  lose 
courage,  means  to  lose  everything 

The  captive  nations  constitute  a  great 
symbol  of  mankind's  struggle  against  its 
most  ruthless  enemy,  international  com- 
munism, which  is  seeking  to  subjugate 
and  enslave  all  of  humanity.  By  en- 
couraging and  aiding  the  captive  na- 
tions to  continue  their  gallant  struggle 
in  the  face  of  the  most  difficult  odds,  we 
are  maintaining  and  building  up  a  great 
reservoir  of  dissatisfaction  and  resent- 
ment within  the  iron  curtain  countries 
which  may  .some  day  be  of  invaluable 
help  to  the  free  world.  The  creation  of 
a  conimittee  as  advocated  in  House  Res- 
olution 211  would  render  great  assistance 
to  the  captive  nations  and  would  serve 
as  a  powerful  weapon  in  our  hands 
Eigainst  communism. 


Needed:   Greater  U.S.  Voluntary  Mobili- 
zation Against  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
world,  if  it  is  to  defeat  communism's 
efforts  to  conquer  the  world,  needs  to 
more  effectively  mobilize  its  manpower 
and  resources. 

As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  and  challenge. 
Uncle  Sam.  of  course,  plays  the  major 
role  in  designing  and  executing  policies 
to  meet  the  Red  threat  to  .security  and 
progress. 

However,  I  believe  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  extend  more  time,  encrgy\  and  re- 
sources to  supporting  the  efforts  of  our 
Nation. 

Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  make 
.some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be 
done  more  effectively  in  a  radio  address 
over  radio  station  WG.N.  Chicago.  I 
a.<k  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the  ex- 
cerpts from  this  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Day  by  day,  history  Is  being  written.  The 
tireless  hand  will  record  how  well — or  how 
poorly — we  shape  the  events  of  our  time  and 
meet  the  challenges. 

The  times  require  that  we  mobilize  ade- 
quately and  swiftly  the  resources  of  the  free 
world. 

In  this  space-missile-Jet-nuclear  age. 
however,  we  need  a  Paul  Revere:  to  gallop 
through  the  towns  and  countrysides  of  the 
free  world;  to  awaken  the  people  with  the 
w.irnUig  cry:  "The  Reds  are  Coming."  How? 
Bv  land  and  sea  and  air.  By  day  and  by 
night  Through  every  inroad  and  opening 
in   the  frontier  outpoets  of   the   free  world 

Despite  long  years  of  threats — and  vast 
exp.msion  of  the  Communist  empire — are  we 
really  yet  awake  to  the  challenge?  No.  For 
too  many  Americans,  communism  Is  a  thing 
to  ftght  from  the  armchair,  hurling  epithets 
from  the  launching  pad  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

Look  around  us.  Who  do  we — you  and  I — 
know  that  Is  really  doing  anything  about 
the  threat  of  communism?  Who  is  tighten- 
ing his  belt:  working  on  ideas  to  combat  this 
evil:  dedicating  more  of  his  resources  to  the 
perpetuating  of  freedom  and  the  spread  of 
Its  ideas  and  Ideals? 

How  many  can  you  find?  Yes.  a  few — but 
far  t(>3  few. 

How.  then,  can  we — we.  as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans — <lo  something  about  this  grave  threat 
U)  our  security  and  progress? 

By  the  following  ways: 

First,  we  must  discard  the  idea  that 
Vnric  -S.im,  alone,  can  carry  the  fight  against 
the  Redd. 

Then,  we  must  mobilize  our  resources — in- 
dividually and  collectively — to  throw  the 
necessary  brainpower,  manpower,  and  re- 
sources Into  the  battle  against  the  Commu- 
nists. Historically.  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  America  is  the  voluntary  will 
•-■o  fight,  sacrifice,  and  work  to  build  a  good 
life  under  a  free  flag,  and  to  protect  our 
country  from  its  enemies. 

Second,  our  civic,  veteran,  soda!,  cultural, 
and.  yes.   religious   and   other   organizations 


can— and  should — reexamine  the  potential 
ways  in  which  they  might  serve  our  national 
cause  more  effectively. 

Third,  we  need  to  more  greatly  utilize  the 
know-how  and  technology  of  free  enter- 
prise— for  selling  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of 
freedom.  This  Includes  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  U.S.  firms  operating  overseas  as 
built-in  Voices  of  America 

Fourth,  labor,  also — sharing  a  common 
bond  with  workers  around  the  glot>e — pos- 
sesses an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate how  workers  benefit  unrtler  a  free 
system,  and  how  free  collective,  bargaining 
can  serve  not  only  the  worker  but  strengthen 
a  nation 

Fifth,  the  creative  minds — artists,  writers, 
poets,  musicians,  dramatists — have  a  great 
opportunity  to  portray  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people  in  their  dedicated  relentless  effort  to 
create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
humanity 

In  addition  to  encouraging  greater  vol- 
untary effort  by  our  people.  I  believe  we 
must  also  examine  national  policies  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  willing  to  more 
effectively  serve  their  country. 

Tills,  then.  Is  a  fight  for  all  of  us  As  a 
people,  we  must  pool  our  resources,  reln- 
vigorate  our  patriotic  spirit;  and  weld  to- 
gether our  efforts  and  purposes  lA  a  common 
cause;  that  of  survival  of  ottrselTes,  of  our 
ideals,  and  of  freedom.    « 

It  Is  a  time  for  greatness,  for  bntvery,  and 
for  alertness.  1 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Unitication  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  KL^MARKS 
or 

HON    EDWARD  A   GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVFS 

Monday  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker  while 
June  2  will  mark  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  democratic  Re- 
public of  Italy,  the  Italian  nation  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  will  celebrate 
the  gathering  of  the  first  Italian  Par- 
liament in  1861.  This  Parliament  pro- 
claimed the  Kingdom  of  Italy  a  number 
of  independent  states,  now  wekltd  into 
one  nation.  The  hopes  and  longing  of 
seven  centuries  of  Italians  for  unity  and 
freedom  were  beginning  to  be  fulfilled 

Influential  as  were  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent states,  the  union  of  them  into 
one  nation  increased  their  stature  in 
world  affairs. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so,  that 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  is  the 
glory  that  is  Italy  today.  But  this  glory 
was  not  achieved  overnight,  as^  a  result 
of  the  unification.  Many  majoi  prob- 
lems had  to  be  settled:  the  question  of 
authority  between  the  church  and  the 
Government;  the  wide  economic  gap  be- 
tween the  overpopulation  among  the 
poor  farmers  of  the  south  and  the 
wealthier,  educated  Italians  of  the  in- 
dustrial north,  to  name  but  a  few. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  into  World  War 
I  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  years  following  found  the  nation 
tn  a  social  and  economic  upheaval.  Ret- 
roi;res.sion  of  democratic  principles  under 
the  Fa.scist  regime  wa,'^  to  be  expected. 
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and  participation  in  World  War  II  left 
the  country  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Italy 
has  made  great  strides  in  a  closer  unifi- 
cation of  north  and  south,  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  economic  im- 
provements: a  modern  nation  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Much  of  this  im- 
provement can  be  attributed  to  Ameri- 
can aid.  However,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  stable  pyolitical 
situation  and  continued  economic 
growth.  With  continued  help  and  un- 
derstanding. I  believe  we  will  see  rapid 
strides  toward  these  goals. 

The  Italians  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  have  contributed  gi-eatly 
to  our  culture,  our  economy,  and  our 
own  national  growth,  and  many  have 
achieved  positions  of  distinction  and 
honor.  It  is.  therefore  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  them  and  the  Italian  nation  in 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  unification  of  Italy.  We  wish  for 
that  country  a  long,  peaceful  period,  so 
that  their  progress  may  continue  its 
rapid  upward  growth,  and  they  may  thus 
strengthen  the  free,  democratic  world. 


Tribute  to  Julius  I.  Kislak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
welcome  Julius  I.  Kislak  and  his  organi- 
zation to  the  10th  Coiigressional  District. 

Mr.  Kislak,  a  dynamic  septuagenarian, 
has  been  contributing  to  the  growth  of 


SENATE 

Thtrsday,  Jl  nk  1.  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev  James  A.  Payne.  Jr.,  pastor.  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Annandale,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
who  dost  see  without  distortion  and 
judge  without  prejudice  the  motives  and 
deeds  of  individuals  and  nations,  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  seek  today  to 
carry  out  the  weighty  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them  by  the  high  privilege 
of  their  elected  ofSce.  enable  them  to 
acknowledge  honestly  before  Thee  the 
frailty  of  all  human  endeavor,  and  so 
to  reorient  their  lives  to  that  true  stand- 
ard of  personal  character  which  Thou 
hast  set  forth  in  histoiT  that  they  may 
conduct  the  matters  before  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  T?iy  holy  will. 

Harken  to  us  as  we  invoke  Thy  special 
blessing  upon  the  journey  of  our  Presi- 
dent. Augment  Thy  gifts  already  be- 
stowed upon  him  with  the  gift  of  Thy 
spirit,  so  that,  in  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  the  leaders  of  nations  both 


New  Jersey  for  55  years  as  the  head  of 
J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc..  the  State's  largest  real 
estate,  mortgage  banking,  and  insurance 
firm. 

His  move  to  581  Broad  Street  in  New- 
ark— after  55  years  in  Hudson  County — 
is  significant.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
resurgence  of  downtown  Newark  and 
the  desire  of  big  business  in  our  State  to 
use  Newark  as  a  home  base. 

Like  Newark — and  the  rest  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District — the  Kislak  or- 
ganization is  growing.  And  I  am  happy 
that  Mr.  Ki.slak  ha^  chascn  to  t)ecome  a 
partner  in  this  growth. 

I  feel  that  his  p>ersonal  ability,  aug- 
mented by  the  hard-driving  organization 
of  more  than  300  persons,  will  become  a 
forceful  arm  in  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  my  district  and  State. 

We  expect  this  from  J.  I.,  because  Mr. 
Kislak  is  not  the  average  person  by  any 
means.  His  exceptional  real  estate  ac- 
complishments have  been  hard  won. 

Mr.  Kislak  began  his  career  in  the 
home  of  his  parents  at  406  Clinton  Street, 
Hoboken.  There,  in  1904.  Mr.  Kislak  got 
his  first  taste  of  the  real  estate  business. 

His  father  was  an  immigrant  of  little 
mean.s.  However,  he  had  succeeded  in 
accumulating  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  $3,500  house  in  Hoboken.  which 
he  traded  for  five  others. 

Then  his  father  took  a  trip  to  Palestine 
and  the  job  of  managing  these  units  feU 
to  the  young  Kislak — and  so  did  the 
problem  of  getting  new  mortgages. 

Soon  thereafter  he  obtained  a  notary 
public  license  and  then  in  1906  hung  out 
his  real  estate  shingle  over  his  doorstep. 
In  1909  he  rented  space  in  the  Jersey 
Observer  building  in  Hoboken. 

During  World  War  I.  Mr.  Kislak  served 
as    a    sergeant    in    the    Quartermaster 


Corps,  negotiating  industrial  leases  for 
the  U.S.  Army. 

It  was  in  the  mid-1920's  that  Mr  Kis- 
lak moved  his  offices  from  River  Street 
in  Hoboken  to  Journal  Square,  Jersey 
City. 

The  Kislak  organization,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "department  store  of  the 
real  estate  business."  is  active  in  chain- 
store  leasing,  shopping  centers,  indus- 
trial sales  and  leases,  apartment  house 
investments,  commercial  property  sales. 
property  management,  homes,  apprais- 
als, mortgages  and  mortgage  banking, 
general  insurance  and  life  insurance. 

And  Mr.  Kislak,  his  voice  booming,  is 
still  putting  in  18-hour  days,  keeping  a 
fii-m  grasp  on  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  his  organization. 

He  is  up  at  6:30  daily,  checking  his 
work-filled  attache  case  and  planning 
his  tomorrows.  His  mind  is  sharp  and 
quick  to  move  on  an  important  deal  or 
philanthropic  project. 

Mr.  Kislak  is  active  in  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal  of  Essex  County,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee's  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Relations,  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Technion  Insti- 
tute of  Israel. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Newark  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry.  New- 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Kislak  will 
have  many  more  fruitful  and  productive 
years  to  devote  toward  his  family,  his 
community,  and  his  business. 

I  am  confident  that  his  energ>'.  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  organization,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  and  our  great  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 


friendly  and  hostile  to  our  way  of  life,  he 
may  contribute  to  the  easing  of  interna- 
tional tensions  and  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  that  state  of 
dignity  and  personal  worth  which  Thou 
dost  intend   for   all  mankind. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  29,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


<Por   nominations   this   aay   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate   proceedings. » 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    1  HE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
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Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
ti'.e  session  of  the  Senate  today 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
C.)mmi:tee  wcis  author. zed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  se.>sion  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNTCATION'S. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem:;ore  I^id  be- 
f  jre  the  Senate  the  following  cr-mmuni- 
cation  and  letters,  which  were  re;'erred 
as  indicated : 

Pe.\ce  Corps  Act 

.^  rommvinlcatlon  frnm  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
pr  )p<  sed  lefi;l.';lation  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower  .  with  an  accompany- 
ing p  ipf>r  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
P.elati  -r.s. 

Proposed    Modification    of   Nation.m,    Aeko- 

NAUTICS    AXD    SPA^E    ADMINISTRATION    PaCILI- 

tus    at    Lewis    Research    Center.    Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronaut ;f's  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washingtun.  DC,  reporting,  pui-suant 
to  law,  th.e  proposed  modification  of  Its  fa- 
cilities at  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  to  the  C'  mmittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Sp;\ce  Sciences 

Advances    of    Pay    to    Certain    Members    of 
THE  .Xrmed  Forces 
A   le:ter  from   the  Under  Secretary  of  the 

N.r.y.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  pr.Tvide  for  advances  of  pay  to  mem- 
bers if  the  armed  services  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency evacuation  of  military  dependents  from 
oversea  area^,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper:;  to  the  Committee 
on  .\rnried  Services 

RcroRT  o.v  .\iR  Force  Contract  Wfth  thz 
Magnavox  Co  ,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
ti.e  United  States,  reporting,  purstiant  to 
la-*-  rin  Department  of  the  Air  Force  nego- 
tiated contract  AP  33  (600) — 31283  to  the 
Magnavox  Co  .  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  for  ARC-34 
conununlcatlons  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government    Operations. 

Report    on    Revtew    of    .Administration    or 

DSPENDENTS'      MEDICAL      CarK      PROGRAM      BY 

Department  of  the   Army 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  administration 
of  the  dependents"  medical  care  program  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  May  1961 
(  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

AroiT  Rfport  on  Board  for  Fx-ndamental 
Education 
A  letter  from  R<:>ss  McCord  Ice  and  Miller. 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Board  for  Funda- 
mental Education,  covering  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31,  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Ace  Limits  in  Connection  Wfth  Appoint- 
ments to  U.S.  Park  Police 
K  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


Report  of  Board  of  Actxtarhs  or  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System 

.\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civli  Service. 


DE\'ELOi»MKNT  AND    TRAINING    OF 

MANPOWER  RESOURCES— COM - 

IvIUNICATION  FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  29.  1961,  relating  to  the 
development  and  training  of  manpower 
resources  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  a  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication, letter  and  statement  of  ex- 
planation were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  May  29.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  designed  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  contained  In  my 
message  of  May  25  to  the  Congress  providing 
for  the  training  and  retraining  of  several 
hundred  thovisand  workers  In  new  occupa- 
tional  skills  over  a  4-year  period. 

The  need  for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  Is  clear.  As  I  stated  In  my  mes- 
sage, this  measure  Is  of  special  Importance 
In  abating  unemployment  and  achieving  full 
use  of  our  resources,  as  well  as  In  meeting 
the  occup>atlonal  demands  of  our  Nation's 
expanded  defense,  space,  aid,  and  trade  pro- 
grams. 

The  unemployed  whose  skills  have  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  automation  and  other 
technological  changes  must  be  equipped 
with  new  skills  enabling  them  to  become 
productive  members  of  our  society  once 
again.  The  skills  of  other  workers  must  also 
be  Improved  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
more  demanding  requirements  of  modern 
Industry. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  letter  sent  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  describing  the  legisla- 
tion more  fully,  and  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  draft  bill  In  detail.  A  similar 
letter  Is  being  sent  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  R'^presentatlves. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  26,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  bill  relating  to  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  the  manpower  resources  of  the 
Nation,  and  a  statement  explaining  In  some 
detail  Its  purpose  and  provisions.  As  you 
Indicated  In  your  message  of  May  25  to  the 
Congress,  this  legislation  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  in  meeting  the  occ\ipa- 
tlonal  demands  of  the  Nation. 


The  Ave  titles  of  the  bill  are  related,  each 
dealing  with  aspects  of  the  same  broad  sub- 
ject matter.  The  bill  as  a  whole  Is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problem.s  presented  by  the 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  without  retraining,  tks 
well  as  the  need  of  the  Nation  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  Its  work  force  eo  that  It  will 
be  qualified  for  the  types  of  Jobs  that  are 
and  will  be  available  In  our  highly  advanced 
Industrial  society. 

This  bill  proposes  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems through  the  development  of  new  and 
accelerated  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  unemployed  per- 
sons whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  the 
opportunity  for  retraining  in  skills  which 
are.  or  will  be,  in  demand  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. On-the-job  and  related  training  will 
be  developed  through  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor;  vocational  education  and  training 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Since  the  unemployed  whose  skills  are 
obsolete  are  generally  unable  to  undertake 
a  trairlng  program  without  financial  assist- 
ance, this  bill  authorizes  Federal  payment 
of  a  minimum  level  of  Income,  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  62  weeks,  to  such  people 
while  they  are  undergoing  retraining.  In 
addition.  Federal  payments  are  authorized 
to  finance  the  movement  of  certain  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families  who  are 
willing  to  Relocate  to  other  areas  of  the 
country  where  Jobs  have  t>eeu  offered  to 
them. 

Title  I  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  review  the  national  skill  development  ef- 
forts and  stimulate  public  and  private  ac- 
tions needed  to  achieve  improved  balance 
between  occupational  resources  and  require- 
ments. It  will  authorize  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  needed  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  automation,  technological 
progress,  and  other  changes  in  the  structure 
of  production,  as  well  as  methods  of  en- 
couraging the  mobility  of  labor 

Title  11  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
develop  and  encourage  the  development  of 
broad  and  diversified  on-the-job  and  related 
training  and  retraining  programs,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  vocational 
training  programs  Those  unemployed  per- 
sons will  be  eligible  for  training  under  the 
bill  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
secure  full-time  employment  without  re- 
training. Other  workers  will  also  be  eligible 
who  need  training  and  instruction  In  order 
to  qualify  them  for  the  types  of  Jobs  that 
are  and  will  be  available  In  the  Nation's 
Industries.  To  carry  out  these  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  provide  ap- 
propriate methods  for  the  selection  of  work- 
ers for  training,  for  determining  the  skills 
for  which  they  should  be  trained,  for  referral 
of  the  workers  for  training,  and  for  place- 
ment services  to  them  after  they  liave  com- 
pleted their  training. 

Titles  in  and  IV  of  the  bill  genernlly 
divide  responsibilities  for  the  training  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  under  this  bill  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Primary  responsibility  for  on-the-job 
and  related  training  programs  will  rest  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Primary  responsi- 
bility for  vocational  education  and  training 
pnjgrams  will  rest  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Detailed 
provisions  governing  the  manner  In  which 
each  of  the  agencies  shall  operate  In  their 
respective  spheres  are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Title  V  contains  general  provisions  which 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication 
of  functions  among  Government  agencies,  to 
use  available  services  or  facilities  of  existing 
Federal    agencies    and    Instrumentalities    of 
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the  Federal  Government,  with  their  consent 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

You  have  directed  that  the  present  Na- 
tional Vocational  Education  Acts  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  evaluated  and 
recommendations  made  for  Improving  the 
programs  under  those  acts.  The  administra- 
tion has,  therefore,  already  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  certain  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  which  are  about  to  expire  be 
extended  for  a  temporary  period  pending  the 
receipt  of  these  recommendations.  Similar 
temporary  authority,  for  a  4-year  period.  Is 
provided  for  the  programs  under  this  bill. 
Yours  sincerely, 

AKTHTTR  J.  GOLDBEEC, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Statement  in  Explanation  or  a  Bill  Re- 
lating to  the  Development  and  Training 
or  the  Manpkdwer  Resources  or  the 
Nation 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  broad  and 
Integrated  programs  to  help  workers  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  problems  which  arise  out  of 
automation  and  technological  change  and 
foreign  comF>elltlon,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  effective  development  and  use  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  to  meet  the  skill  require- 
ments of  the  economy. 

It  Is  of  preeminent  Importance  to  achieve 
maximum  levels  of  employment,  production 
and  ptirchaslng  power.  In  accord  with  the 
national  commitment  set  out  In  section  2  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  To  achieve 
these  goals.  It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
rapid  technological  progress.  Automation 
and  other  technological  advancements  are 
essential  developments,  necessary  If  we  are 
to  survive  In  a  competitive  world.  It  Is  the 
development  of  Improved  technology  which 
holds  promise  for  greater  productivity, 
higher  wages,  and  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  the  workers  of  this  Nation. 

The  short-term  effects  of  automation  and 
technological  change  can  Impair  the  liveli- 
hood of  Individual  displaced  workers  and 
can  depress  the  economies  of  entire  com- 
munities. The  remedy,  however.  Is  not  to 
stay  the  development  of  an  Improved  tech- 
nology. Instead.  It  Is  to  find  solutions  for 
the  problems  which  this  progress  creates  for 
workers. 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  provide  some  of 
these  solutions  through  the  development  of 
new  training  and  retraining  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  unemployed  persons  whose 
skills  have  become  obsolete  the  opportunity 
for  retraining  in  skills  which  are,  or  will  be. 
In  demand  In  the  labor  market. 

This  bill  Is  also  designed  to  permit  up- 
grading of  the  skills  of  other  workers  who 
will  have  to  acquire  higher  levels  of  training 
and  education  to  meet  the  more  complicated 
requirements  of  jobs  that  are  and  will  be 
available  In  our  highly  advanced  Industrial 
society. 

The  objective  of  these  proposed  manpower 
development  pnd  training  programs  is  to 
strengthen  our  manpower  services  and  occu- 
pational training  programs  both  In  class- 
rooms and  on  the  Job.  They  will  build  on 
the  base  of  existing  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams and  win  make  available  additional 
Federal  resources  to  supplement  and  Im- 
prove these  programs  so  that  they  may  bet- 
ter meet  national  manpower  needs. 

Diversified  types  of  training  programs  will 
be  provided  under  the  direction  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Maximum 
cooperation  of  all  groups  In  the  commu- 
nity— employers,  labor,  civic  groupw,  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  others — will  be  en- 
listed In  providing  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices needed. 


Since  the  persistently  unemployed  in  need 
of  retraining  are  unable  to  undertake  a 
training  program  without  financial  assist- 
ance. Federal  payment  of  a  minimum  level 
of  income  to  trainees  from  this  group  Is  pro- 
vided. In  addition.  Federal  payments  are 
authorized  to  finance  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
who  are  willing  to  relocate  to  other  areas  of 
the  country  where  Jobs  are  known  to  be 
available 

To  further  the  broad  training  purposes  of 
this  bill,  title  I  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  maintain  a  continuing  overall  re- 
view of  the  national  skill  development  effort 
and  to  stimulate  public  and  private  actions 
needed  to  achieve  improved  balance  between 
occupational  resotirces  and  requirements  as 
well  as  accelerated  upgrading  of  skill  levels 
generally. 

Title  II  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
develop,  and  encourage  the  development  of, 
broad  and  diversified  on-the-job  and  related 
training  and  retraining  programs,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  designed  (1)  to  qualify  for 
reemployment  unemployed  persons  who  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full- 
time  employment  without  retraining,  and 
(2)  to  provide  the  training  and  instruction 
needed  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  other  persons 
in  the  lalx)r  force  to  qualify  them  for  the 
types  of  Jobs  that  are  and  will  be  available 
in  the  Nation's  Industries. 

To  carry  out  these  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  provide  appropriate 
methods  for  testing,  counseling,  and  select- 
ing workers  for  occupational  training,  for 
determining  the  skills  lor  which  they  should 
be  trained,  for  referral  of  the  workers  for 
training,  and  for  placement  services  to  them 
after  they  have  completed  their  training. 

Unemployed  workers  who  cannot  secure 
full-time  employment  without  retraining 
generally  are  unable  to  undertake  a  training 
program  without  financial  assistance.  Title 
II.  therefore,  authorizes  Federal  payment  of 
a  minimum  level  of  Income  to  Individuals  in 
this  group  who  are  selected  to  undergo  train- 
ing. This  Federal  allowance  for  full-time 
retraining  Is  not  to  exceed  the  average 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  paid  in 
the  State. 

The  allowance  for  unemployed  individuals 
undergoing  on-the-job  training  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  average  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  or  the  amount 
paid  by  the  employer,  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 
and  In  no  case  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  the  hourly  wages  received  from  an 
employer  will  bring  the  total  weekly  com- 
pensation to  more  than  $46. 

Training  for  reemployment  could  be  ob- 
viated In  some  cases  if  an  existing  skill  no 
longer  needed  In  one  area  was  transfxjrted  to 
another.  In  such  circumstances,  It  seems 
desirable  to  Increase  lalxjr  mobility  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist 
Individuals  Involuntarily  unemployed  for  6 
months  or  more,  whose  skills,  while  no  longer 
useful  in  their  present  community,  could 
be  employed  elsewhere,  to  relocate  to  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  Jobs  are  known  to 
be  available  to  them,  by  paying  50  percent 
of  tlie  relocation  cost.  The  Secretary  will, 
of  course,  develop  appropriate  standards  to 
avoid  excessive  costs,  possible  abuses,  or  un- 
necessary relocation. 

Although  priority  is  to  be  given  the  un- 
employed who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  full-time  employment  with- 
out retraining,  and  only  this  group  Is  to 
be  eligible  for  Federal  allowances  for  train- 
ing and  relocation,  other  persons  will  have 
access  to  the  training  provided.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
training  programs  operated  under  this  act 
are  to  be   utilized  to   the   maximtun   extent 


possible  to  help  the  worker  whose  skills  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  participate 
fully  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  encourage  and  develop  broad 
on-the-job  and  related  training  programs 
to  provide  the  workers  who  have  been  se- 
lected for  training  with  the  appropriate 
skills,  and  to  sectire  the  adoption  of  such 
programs  through  the  cooperation  of  ap- 
propriate community  groups  or  public  ir 
private  agencies  qualified  to  conduct  such 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  such  addi- 
tional on-the-job  and  related  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities  as  he  finds  necessary. 

Title  III  also  specifies  certain  minimum 
standards  for  the  operation  and  content  of 
on-the-job  or  related  training  programs  and 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  ap- 
propriate provision  for  continuous  super- 
vision of  these  programs  to  Insure  the  qual- 
ity of  the  training  provided.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  or  with  the  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  State  providing  for 
the  utilization  of  State  services  and  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties 
assigned  to  him  under  title  III  of  this  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  States  under 
which  the  States  will  provide  the  voca- 
tional training  needed  to  equip  Individuals 
referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
occupations  specified  in  the  referral.  As 
in  title  III.  although  priority  In  placement 
for  training  under  title  IV  will  be  given  to 
the  unemployed,  the  vocational  training 
programs  operated  under  this  title  will  also 
be  available  to  other  individuals  the  Secre- 
tary refers  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
their  skills. 

The  vocational  training  programs  of  title 
IV  are  to  be  provided  through  the  appro- 
priate State  vocational  education  agencies 
using  public  facilities,  but  If  they  are  not 
adequate,  using  private  educational  or 
training  Institutions.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pro- 
vide the  needed  training  through  public  or 
private  Institutions  If  there  Is  no  State 
agreement  or  the  State  agency  does  not  pro- 
vide the  training.  Agreements  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  State  agencies  may  pro- 
vide for  payment  to  the  agencies  of  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement  with  respect  to  un- 
employed Individuals,  and  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  with  respect  to  other  individuals, 
and  must  contain  provisions  for  reports  on 
the  attendance  and  performance  of  trainees 
and  for  continuous  supervision  of  the  train- 
ing programs  conducted. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  general  pro- 
visions which  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Government  agencies,  to  use  the  available 
services  or  facilities  of  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  and  authorize  funds 
appropriated  under  the  act  to  be  trans- 
ferred, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  President  has  directed  that  the  pres- 
ent National  Vocational  Education  Acts  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  evaluated  aid  rec- 
ommendations made  for  improving  these 
programs.  The  administration  has  there- 
fore recommended  to  the  Congress  that  cer- 
tain vocational  education  programs  which 
are  about  to  expire  be  extended  for  a  tem- 
porary period  pending  the  receipt  of  these 
recommendations  c^imilarly.  temporary  au- 
thority, for  a  4-year  period,  is  requested  for 
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the  programs  lnrorpora':ed  In  titles  II 
tiirough  IV  of  this  bill.  Titles  I  and  V  deal 
with  general  authority  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture   and    are    thus    not    subject    to    a    tline 

limitation. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid    before    the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    California;    to    tiie    Committee   on 
Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry: 

"AsoEMBLY  Joint  Resolition  25 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  extending  and 
j  expanding  the  school  milk  program 
'  "Whereas  the  health,  growth  and  physical 
fitness  of  our  school  children  Is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Nation;  and 
Whereas  milk,  is  one  of  the  foods  most 
needed  by  school  children  for  proper  health, 
growth,  a:;d  physical  fitness;  and 

•  Whereas  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  children  are  unable  to  obtain  suSBcient 
milk  at  home  for  proper  health,  growth,  and 
physical   fitness;    and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  this  need  on 
the  part  of  our  school  children  for  milk  and 
the  inability  of  many  children  to  obtain 
sufficient  miik.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  instituted  and  ma.iutained  a 
school  miik  program;  and 

Whereas  the  school  milk  program,  unless 
extended,  will  terminate  on  June  30  of 
thio  war  and  leave  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  school  children  without  its  many  bene- 
fits: Now,  ihereXore.  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Unit*^d  states  to  extend  and 
expand  the  scho<  I  milk  program  m  order  that 
our  school  children  •j.iii  continue  to  receive 
suificlent  n^iik  for  their  continued  health, 
growth,  and  physical  fitness:  and  be  It 
lurther 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  res'olution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rf-presentatives.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

I  A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  33 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  stockpiling 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  in  appro- 
priate areas  of  California 
"Whereas    In    the    event    nf    an    outbreak 
of     major     hostilities     between     the     United 
States    and    an    enemv    power    intent    upon 
our  destruction    the  prl.Tiary  targets  of  any 
enemy    would    probably    Include    the    main 
centers  of  population  in  California  and   the 
major  niilr-ary  estibiishments  m  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas  for  the  most  pirt.  the  stores  of 
f'X'<l,  clothing,  and  medicines  in  California 
are  located  in  or  near  the  main  centers  of 
population  of  the  State,  the  Sfirne  areas  that 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  destroyed  or  con- 
taminated by  radioactive  fallout,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack;  and 

■"Whereas  without  substantial  stores  of 
food,  clothing  and  medicines  the  citizens 
of  California  cannot  hope  to  stjrvlve  an  at- 
tack or  to  assist  in  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies;    and 

"Whereas  there  are  in  the  several  portions 
of  this  State  vast  area.s  acce.s.sible  by  me.ti.s 
of  adequate  roads  and  railway  lacUities. 
which  are  located  at  some  distance  from  any 


prlm.u-y  tajjet  areas,  out  of  the  probable 
faM-niit  pattern.^,    nnd 

"Whereas  the  itookpiUng  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  in  these  areas  would  preserve 
these  vital  Items  from  destruction  or  con- 
tamination In  the  event  of  enemy  attack: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California.  That  the  L«glsla- 
lature  of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorl.-\llzes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  undertake  the  stock- 
piling of  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  In 
the  appropriate  areas  of  this  State  In  order 
to  better  prepare  our  citizens  to  survive  any 
possible  future  conflict;   and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  37 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  securing  a 
Nubian  temple  to  be  located  In  California 
"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  world  that  the  Aswan 
Dam  now  being  constructed  on  the  Nile 
River  In  Egypt  will  Inundate  the  fabled  Nu- 
bian Valley;  and 

"Whereas  the  world  will,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  lose  the  priceless 
treasures  of  early  civilization  Including  such 
ancient  monuments  as  the  Semna  Fort 
(erected  2000  BC  ).  Buhen  Temple  (erected 
1500  BC>.  Abu  Slmbel.  Gerf  Hussein  and 
Sebua   Temples    (erected    1300   BO;    and 

"Whereas  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Sudan  have  launched  Into  the  tremendous 
task  of  conservation  of  the  treasures  for  fu- 
ture generations  and  have  offered  them  for 
sale    to   UNESCO    and   foreign   nations;    and 

•Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  F  Kennedy,  has  proposed  that 
the  US  Government  give  $10  million  for  the 
preservation  of  these  temples;  and 

"Whereas  Luclle  Games,  secretary  of  the 
Indlo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  Initiated 
a  program  to  secure  one  of  the  Nubian  tem- 
ples for  location  and  preservation  In  Indlo, 
Riverside  County.  Calif  ,  a  climate  and  sur- 
rounding very  similar  to  that  found  In 
Egypt  and  which  will  lend  a  great  deal  of 
atmosphere  and  Interest  to  those  works  of 
art;   and 

"Whereas  Mr.  John  A  Wilson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  Nubian  Monuments,  has 
shown  a  real  Interest  in  this  movement  and 
aided  the  Indio  Ciiamber  of  Commerce  In 
the  project;  SLnd 

"Whereas  Mr.  Vlttorino  Veronese.  Director 
General.  UNESCO,  now  advises  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  seriously  consider- 
ing the  offer  of  the  Indio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;  and 

Whereas  this  will  offer  a  rare  mu.seum  of 
early  civilization  and  historical  interest  with- 
in our  State  as  a  cultural  and  educational 
attraction  for  all  i>eople:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly) ,  That  the 
Legislatture  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide ftiuds  and  institute  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan,  and 
with  the  UNESCO  to  the  end  that  they  try 
to  secure  for  location  at  Indlo.  in  the  State 
of  California  one  of  the  Nublnn  temples. 
as  a  cxiltural  and  educational  monument  In 
the  United  States;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 


of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House   Mcmobial   815 
"Memorial    to    the    Congress   of    the    United 
States  to   exjiand   the    Veterans'   Adminis- 
trations   hospital    facilities    In    the    State 
of  Florida 

"Whereas  there  exists,  at  the  present  time, 
an  acute  shortage  of  beds  and  facilities  m 
Veterans'  Administration's  hospitals  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and 

"Whereas  the  acute  shortage  of  Veterans' 
Administration's  hospital  facilities  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  lag  of  new  facilities  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  behind  the  average  across 
the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  acute  shortage  of  Veterans' 
Administration's  hospital  facilities  has  been 
further  occasioned  by  the  greatly  increased 
veteran  population  in  the  State  of  Florida 
during  recent  years,  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
upon  learning  of  the  plight  of  the  veterans 
who  so  valiantly  defended  this  great  country 
in  time  of  need,  will  desire  the  necessary  In- 
crease of  veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities  to 
adequately  care  for  these  deserving  men: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  t)ie  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  tJie  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  respect- 
fully urged  to  Increase  the  number  of  beds 
and  other  facilities  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's hospitals  In  the  State  of  Florida; 

"That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  each  member  of  the  Florida 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;    and 

"That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  HotLse  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City,  N.Y..  favoring  a  reaffirmation 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  valid  and  ef- 
fective today  as  when  first  adopted;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  Pennsylvania 
for  America,  In  Wayne.  Pa.,  relating  to  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  Connally 
reservation  In  regard  to  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  paper  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  entitled 
"Statement  of  Principles  of  the  Civic  Insti- 
tutions of  Puerto  Rico,"  asserting  faith  In 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  government, 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  for 
America.  In  Wayne,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral security  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


WATER  USES  IN  MISSOURI  BASIN- 
RESOLUTION  OP  NEBRASKA  LEG- 
ISLATURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  on  May  23,  1961,  concerning 
water  uses  in  the  Missouri  Basin. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  it  was  expected 
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that  the  water  resource.*;  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  would  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  so-called  multiple- 
purpose  concept.  This  concept  recog- 
nized that  each  of  the  various  interests 
such  as  flood  control,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, sanitation,  domestic  consumption 
and  industrial  purposes  should  be  served 
by  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
that  each  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  vast 
potential  of  the  river  basin.  These  dif- 
ferent interests  are  bound  to  conflict  in 
certain  areas,  and  Congress  wisely  fore- 
saw that  the  Missouri  River  must  be  de- 
veloped according  to  a  coordinated  plan 
in  which  each  water  use  is  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  overall  benefits  to  the 
entire  basin. 

Through  the  years  since  1944  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose concept  has  been  followed 
with  substantial  progress  and  benefits. 
However,  in  recent  months  certain  groups 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley  have  con- 
tended that  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  should  be  given  a  priority 
over  other  beneficial  uses  of  the  river. 
If  the  demands  of  the  power  interests 
are  met,  the  existing  plans  of  reservoir 
op>eration  would  have  to  be  changed  with 
a  resulting  curtailment  of  waters  avail- 
able for  downstream  users.  This  would 
contravene  the  multiple -purpose  concept 
and  would  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
downstream  interests,  particularly  navi- 
gation. It  would  also  have  other,  and 
sundry  detrimental  effects  and  implica- 
tions. 

In  support  of  their  position,  the  pro- 
ponents of  hydroelectric  power  place  a 
strained  inteipretation  on  the  OMa- 
honey-Millikin  amendment  to  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  This  raises  a  ratlier 
complicated  technical  question  which  I 
propose  to  analyze  at  length  in  the  near 
future,  Mr.  President.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  say.  however,  that  there  is 
no  sound  justification  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  has  a  priority  over  other  uses.  In 
short,  this  alleged  priority  just  does  not 
exist. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
entire  Missouri  River  Basin  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  downstream  interests,  are 
seriously  concerned  by  these  proposals 
which  threaten  the  orderly  and  effective 
administration  of  the  basin  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Nebraska  Stat*  Legislature 
has  recently  adopted  a  resolution  reaf- 
flnning  its  support  of  the  multiple-pur- 
pose concept.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Legislative  Resolution 
30  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works,  as  follows: 

Legislative    Resolution    30 

Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  Is  deeply 
Interested  In  the  full  development  of  all 
the  multiple  benefits  of  Missouri  River  im- 
provement and  control  contemplated  by  the 
comprehensive  Pick-Sloan  plan  and  the 
Federal  Flood  ConUol  Act  of  1944,  which 
require  that  the  new  reservoirs  uprlver  be 
operated  in  such  manner  as  to  give  fair  rec- 
ognition to  all  multiple  uses  including  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  hydroelectric 
power,  giving  only  to  irrigation  and  domestic 
consumptive  uses  for  the  iipriver  areas  to 
Irrigation    and   domestic    consumptive    uses 
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for  the  up-river  areas  priority  over  the  other 
beneficial  uses,  and 

Whereas  demands  are  now  being  made 
that  the  production  of  firm  hydroelectric 
power  In  South  Dakota  be  given  priority  In 
reservoir  releases  over  other  uses  such  as 
navigation  and  flood  control  and  that  exist- 
ing plans  of  reservoir  operation  heretofore 
officially  approved  and  followed  be  altered  to 
accomplish  this  result,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  engaged 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  gain  new  Industry  for 
Nebraska,  in  which  effort  the  full  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  navigational 
facilities  will  be  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  as  well  as  Missouri  River 
port  cities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  72d  session  assembled: 

1.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  legislature  that 
such  demands  for  priority  for  a  sectional 
use  and  benefit  are  wholly  unjustified  and 
that  the  original  multiple  benefit  concept  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  Missouri  River  be 
adhered  to  so  that  l>enefits  therefrom  may 
accrue  along  the  great  reaches  of  this  river 
which  bound  and  flow  through  this  State, 
and  the  Governor  and  other  officials  of  this 
State  are  urged  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  resist  any  and  all  attempts  to 
change  or  alter  the  original  objectives  which 
made  possible  the  authorization  and  con- 
struction of  these  Important  public  Improve- 
ments. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  from  Nebraska  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  In  the  House 
of   Representatives   of  the   United   States. 

DWICHT    W.    Bltiney, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
Hugo   P.  Sib, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


RECOGNITION     OF     FEDERAL     EM- 
PLOYEE UNIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  Oregon  recently 
passed  House  Joint  Memorial  16.  This 
memorial  supports  in  substance  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  recognition  of 
Federal  employee  unions.  I  am  pleased 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
memorial  and  supporting  correspond- 
ence inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  16 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congrress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  51st  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  leg- 
islative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  congenial  labor  management  con- 
ditions are  more  and  more  considered  an 
essential  part  of  our  economic  system;   and 

Whereas  provision  for  this  relationship 
between  personnel  and  management  is  pro- 
vided In  nearly  all  labor  laws  and  certainly 
all  labor  contracts;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  no  vehicle  for  this 
purpose  in  the  relations  between  the  variotis 
department  heads  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees;  and 

Whereas  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  purpose:  Now, 
therefore,  be  tt 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Senate  jointly 
concurring: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  support  In  substance  leg- 
islation pro'.ldlng  for  recognition  of  Federal 
employee  unions  and  to  provide  procedures 
for  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 

2.  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 

Adopted  by  house.  April  20.  1961. 

(S)    Frank   L.   Roberts. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
(S)    RoBEST  B    Duncan. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate.  May  8.  1961. 

(S)    Harry  D  BorviN, 

President  of  Senate. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AGRICULTLTRE 
ACT  OP  1961— RF.SOLUTTON  OF 
KANSAS  LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  many  letters  and  resolu- 
tions from  farm  organizations  m  regard 
to  the  i>ending  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

The  Kansas  Livcstocic  Association  at 
a  recent  meeting  studied  the  Agncui- 
tural  Act  of  1961  and  has  wntten  its 
views  concerning  several  features  of  it. 

The  membership  of  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  is  composed  of  the  out- 
standing livestock  producers  in  our 
State  and  their  views  ment  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  their 
statement  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agi-iculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  and  Forestry',  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  E.ecort).  as  follows: 

St.^teaient  by  Kans.^s  Livestock  Association 

1.  Farm  Advisory  Committee;  Farmers 
and  stockmen  are  being  grossly  misin- 
formed. They  would  be  handplcked  by  the 
Secretary,  serve  at  his  pleasure  and  at  no 
time  would  he  be  required  to  accept  their 
covmsel.  Especially  objectionable  is  the 
provision  for  appointment  of  nominees  of 
appropriate  farm  organizations.  The  Sec- 
retary could  choose  from  one  of  otir  minor 
organizations  who  represent  an  extremely 
small  portion  of  Kansas  farmers  whose 
philosophy  is  and  has  been  extremely  ob- 
jectionable to  Kansas  stockmen. 

2.  Throughout  the  act.  It  Is  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  final  and  conclusive.  He  presum- 
ably would  have  had  the  approval  of  the 
President,  however. 

3.  We  feel  that  no  program  so  extensive 
and  vital  to  one  of  the  Nation's  Important 
Industries  shovUd  be  Imposed  uf>on  us  until 
It  has  positive  action  and  approval  in  Con- 
gress. 

4.  Referendum:  In  certain  cases  the  act 
calls  for  referendum  of  producers.  The  pro- 
vision for  the.se  reff rendun"LS  is  rather  vague 
but  seems  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people  the 
way  they  are  being  publicized.  It  is  our 
understanding  there  is  some  gimmick  in- 
volved where  producers  would  not  necessarily 
vote  as  Individuals  but  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  consider  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  cooperatives  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  their  members. 
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5.  Checkoffs  We  violently  oppose  com- 
pulsory Government  checkoffs  for  advertis- 
ing, promotion,  etc. 

6  Quotas  and  marketing  orders;  The  act 
would  make  possible  quotas  and  marketing 
orders  on  livr>stock  pr'xlucers  The.se  h.ive 
been  and  are  be:ng  used  with  some  very 
q'.:esti  )nabie  degree  of  success  with  certsiin 
vegetables,  fruit,  and.  in  some  cases,  milk. 
Tnese  cover  relatively  small  groups  of  pro- 
ducers confined  to  relatively  small  areas 
where  special  processing,  packing,  grading, 
etc..  is  required  and  Is  p>erfnrmed  by  the 
producer  or  the  producer  group.  Authorities 
on  such  programs  have  for  years  pointed  out 
that  the  above  circumstances  were  practically 
essential  for  any  degree  of  success.  Live- 
stock production,  marketing,  processing  and 
distribution  does  not  fit  into  such  a  pattern 
in  any  way  whatsoever. 

7.  Assignment  of  allotments  and  or 
quotas:  This  procedure  can  be  administered 
and  fit  in  with  the  farm  program  relatively 
easy  insofar  as  acres  are  concerned,  espe- 
cially where  only  one  crop,  as  wheat.  Is  In- 
volved. Such  an  annual  procedure  does  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  livestock  producer.  Im- 
agine, if  you  can,  allotting  a  different  num- 
ber of  cows  to  a  cowman  each  year.  As 
we  rea<i  the  act.  these  livestock  allotments 
would  be  issued  to  Individuals,  not  farm  or 
ranch  ur.its  Also,  they  would  be  transfer- 
able by  sale,  etc  .  between  Individuals.  To 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  cows  and 
people  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  devel- 
opment of   an  impossible  situation. 

8  Conclusion:  Livestock  people  have  their 
problems,  some  of  them  serious,  but  want 
no  part  of  a  Government  program  where  it 
w;U  be  necessary  to  ask  some  Government 
official  what  they  can  do  and  how  they  can 
do  it  before  they  move.  They  want  no  part 
of  it. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  GREAT  PLAINS 
WHEAT,  INC  .  RELATING  TO 
SUGAR  ACT 

I  Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  when 
the  e.xtension  of  the  Suu'ar  Act  was  ap- 
proved m  the  Senate  on  March  29.  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  provided 
that  preference  should  be  given  in  the 
allocation  of  nonquota  sugar  to  the 
countne.5  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This  amendment  to  the  House  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  When  the 
amendment  was  m  conference  aiid  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee, 
there  was  opposition  to  the  word  "pref- 
erence" by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Departmeiit  of  Agriculture. 

The  languaae  a:: reed  on  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  was  that  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  in  the  allo- 
cation of  nonquota  sugar  to  countries  of 
the  Westei-n  Hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasing  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  hearings  will  soon  be  held  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  this 
act  will  expire  within  the  next  year. 

In  the  a.ssignment  of  sugar  quotas  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  it  is  im- 
poi-tant  that  we  give  some  consideration 
to  their  agricultural  needs  as  we  allocate 
them  sugar  quotas  and  purchase  their 
sugar. 

There  are  several  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  are  anxious  to 


enter  into  agreements  to  purchase  agri- 
cultural commodities,  based  on  sugar 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  increase  agricultural  ex- 
poi-ts.  pai'ticularly  wheat.  Several  Latin 
Amei-ican  countries  are  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  wheat  on  the  basis  of  these 
agreements. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  May  24.  a  resolution  was 
adopted  dealing  with  wheat  and  sugar, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks and  refeired  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A     RESOLtTION     or     THE     BOARD     OF     DIRECTORS 

OF  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc  ,  Aikjpteo  at 

A  REcrLAR  Meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Mat 

24,  1961 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States 
in  its  recent  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  provided  that  "special  con- 
sideration" should  be  given  In  the  allocation 
of  nonquota  sugar  "to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries 
purchasing  Un  ted  States  agricultural  com- 
modities';   and 

Whereas  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  Is  "to  promote  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States";  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  sugar  was  Imported 
from  Cuba,  and  that  country  and  other 
sugar-producing  countries  purchased  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities from  the  United  States,  thus  promot- 
ing U.S.  export  trade;  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  necessary  to  re- 
allocate Cuban  and  Dominican  Republic 
sugar  quotas  to  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  Imported  sugar 
reqtilres  a  substantial  outflow  of  US.  dollars 
which  aggravates  existing  foreign  exchange 
problems;   and 

Whereas  Congress  provided  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  by  the  provision  for 
"special  consideration"  in  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended; 
and 

Whereas  the  Implementation  and  use  of 
this  provision  would  provide  an  Inunedlate 
means  of  financing  substantially  Increased 
sales  of  US  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  or  dollar  equivalents  In  sugar;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  countries.  Includ- 
ing Brazil,  which  have  supplies  of  sugar 
which  they  are  willing  to  exchange  for  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  or  In  the 
alternative  are  •vllling  to  use  some  of  the 
exchange  secured  from  sales  of  sugar  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Including  wheat  from  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  agencies  of  the  US. 
Government  dealing  with  the  allocation  of 
sugar  quotas  are  respectfully  urged  to  Im- 
plement and  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  by  the  provisions  for 
special  consideration  In  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.   293' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  sub- 


mit a  report  on  title  I  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6713)  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  Senatoi's  Cooper.  Metcalf,  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Muskie,  Grueninc.  Prouty, 
and  Smith  of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr  Met- 
calf in  the  chair".  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan;  and,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  8.  1961.  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  title  II. 


REPORT  ON   DISPOSITION   OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  DispKJsition  of  Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  May  22,  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  submitted 
a  rep>ort  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Ernesto  Plores.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  50.  with  headquarters  In  Colum- 
bus, N.  Mex.; 

Cornelius  P.  Reardon,  of  Montana,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No  33.  with  headquarters  In  Great 
Falls.  Mont  ; 

A.  Bayard  Angle,  of  Florida,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  District 
No  18.  with  headquarters  In  Tampa,  Fla  ; 
and 

Mrs.  Edna  M.  Scales,  of  Oregon,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  29,  with  headquarters  in  Portland, 
Oreg. 


BILLS  IN  ITiODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

S  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second  Wash- 
ington Airport  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
toll  charges  on  access  roads  constructed  for 
such  airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schoeppel  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    FONG 

S  1994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  An- 
Hua  Hslung.  Annie  Chu-Hua  Hsiung.  Judy 
Jleh-Hua  Hslung.  and  Lulu  Ku-Hua  Hslung; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S  1995.  A  bill  to  authorlz'^  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatkl  National  Monument, 
Arizona,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins 
In  the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monmnent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr  I'UOXMIRE 
S.  1996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  Poetmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-,  and  ttiird-class  poet  offices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Proxmihe  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjiear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  1997.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Talaat  Mo- 
reau;  and 

S.  1998.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  An- 
tonla  Musoollno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1999.  A    bUl     for     the    relief    of    Anna 
Marie    Erdelyl;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FuLBEiOHT)  : 
S.  2000.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  tlie  peoples  of  Interested 
countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpoi^er;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphset  relat- 
ing to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
s  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  TAI.MADGE: 
8.  2001.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  James 
R.    Westberry:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  2002.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yun  Hwa 
Yu;  and 

S.2003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Martlno;  to  the  Contimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JAVrrS: 
8.  3004.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  International  affairs;  to  the  Comniittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jxvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kkatinc  )  : 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold  any 
other  public  office  or  position,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2006.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  section  18 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Weuet,  Mr. 
BuaoicK,  Mr    Chavez,  Mr.  Youno  of 
North    Dakota,    Mr.    Metcaut.    Mr. 
Manseield.  Mr.  Hast,  and  Mr    Mc- 
C.^HTHY)  : 
S  2007.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  services  performed  at  sp>eclal  places, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1959  (73  Stat.  661.  43  VS.C.  616a), 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  S^L^THERS: 
S.  2009.  A  bin  to  provide  research  and  tech- 
nical  assistance   relating  to  the  disposal   of 
solid  municipal  refuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  2010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A. 
Romlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


CONCITIRENT  RESOLUTION 

Or'E  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
TIPPECANOE 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  the  following 
concuirent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  26), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Indiana  proposes  to 
celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe;  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  lippecanoe  consti- 
tutes an  event  of  great  historical  Importance 
In  opening  the  Northwest  Territory  for 
settlement:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (  the  house  of 
representatives  concmring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Join  the  people  of 
Indiana  In  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  with  celebrations  being  held  at 
Battle  Ground.  Indiana,  commencing  August 
17,  1961,  and  extending  through  August  20, 
1961. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  establishment  of  the  Battle 
of  Tippecanoe  Sesqulcentennlal  Committee, 
Inc.,  which  has  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  of  planning  the  anni- 
versary celebrations  above  described. 

Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed  and  dvUy  authenticated,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe 
Sesqulcentennlal   ConimiUee.   Incorporated. 


RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  OF 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE. RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION 
OF  COM^UTTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  a  resolution 
fS.  Res.  155)  to  amend  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


TOLL  CHARGES  OF  ACCESS  ROADS 
CONSTRUCTED  PXJR  SECOND 
WASHINGTON    AIRPORT 

Mr.  SCHOFPPEL.  Mr.  Prcndent. 
construction  of  the  new  IXilles  Interna- 
tional Airport  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  proving  to  be  much  more  expensive 
than  anticipated.  According  to  reports 
of  testimony  given  before  a  committee 
of  the  House,  it  is  now  expected  that 
the  new  airport  will  cost  almost  double 
the  original  estimates. 

Part  of  the  trouble,  of  course,  can  be 
attributed  to  the  severities  of  the  past 
winter.  Other  increases  in  cost  flow 
from  an  apparent  change  in  policy  on 
the  matter  of  erecting  hangars.  The 
original  proposal  was  to  have  the  airlines 
build  their  own  hangars  on  land  leased 
to  them  by  the  airport.  Now,  appar- 
ently, the  new  administration  prefers  to 
complete  the  hanj^ars  and  then  lease 
them. 

Oi\e  item  of  expense  which  has  had 
unusual  magnitude  from  the  outset  is 
the  access  road. 


I  do  not  say  thi«  critically,  but  merely 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  it,  go- 
ing to  be  very  expensive.  But  it  has  to 
be  built. 

I  regard  it  as  essential  to  ."imooth  op- 
ei-ation  of  the  Capital's  major  interna- 
tional airport  that  people  be  able  to  get 
to  and  from  it  with  minimum  waste  of 
time.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of  life  in  this 
metix>politan  ai-ea  that  17  miles  of  dual 
lane  highway  ruiining  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Falls  Church  to  a  point  over 
the  Loudoun  County  line,  is  going  to 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  fii-st-phase  construction  for  the 
new  access  road  luns  from  the  aiiport 
terminal  building  to  an  intersection 
with  the  Capital  Beltway  and  the  Mc- 
Lean By-Pass.  This  construction  is  14 '-a 
miles  long,  and  has  bf^en  let  a.s  five  con- 
tracts. The  earliest  completion  date  for 
a  part  of  the  road  is  August  of  this  year. 

The  whole  of  the  first -phase  con- 
struction is  to  be  finished  by  May  1962, 
some  5  months  before  the  aii-po:t  it- 
self is  expected  to  be  operational. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  plans 
for  the  access  road  is  that  its  inter- 
changes at  four  important  inter.sectlons 
permit  travel  only  to  and  from  the  air- 
port. That  is.  a  motorist  cannot  drive 
onto  the  access  road  and  leave  it  a  few 
miles  further  on.  He  has  to  have  busi- 
ness at  the  airport  or  else  the  road  is 
of  no  value  to  him. 

I  understand  thai  enough  land  is  be- 
ins  acquired  by  the  Oovcniment  to  per- 
mit later  construction  of  full  inter- 
changes and  additional  lanes  on  each 
side  of  the  median  strip.  However,  there 
is  no  present  plan  or  commitment  for 
such  additional  construction. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the  new  Dulles 
access  road,  including  the  cost  of  re- 
locating utilities,  has  cw^t  $2,305,000. 
Construction  of  the  parts  of  the  road 
now  under  contract  will  co,st  an  addi- 
tional $11,964,000.  This  makes  alx>ut 
$141^4  million  in  all  saddled  as  a  cost 
on  the  new  airport. 

In  my  judgment,  the  access  road 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  itself.  I  am 
confident  it  can  do  so. 

To  that  eiid.  I  now  introduce,  for  ap- 
pi'opriate  reference,  a  bill  to  make  the 
access  road  to  Dulles  International  Air- 
port a  toll  road,  and  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  set  such  tolls  as  wiil  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  construction 
cost  and  pay  for  maintenance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1993  >  to  amend  the 
Second  Washington  Airport  Act  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  toll  charges  on  ac- 
cess roads  constructed  for  such  airport, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Schoeppel,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  POSTMASTERS 
AT  FIRST-,  SECOND-.  AND  THIRD- 
CLASS  POST  OFFICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  small  village  of  750  people  in  my  part 
of  the  coiintry  a  middle-aged  widow  with 
3  children  will  lose  her  home  this  year 
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and  her  chance  to  send  her  son  to  col- 
lei^e  because  she  has  lost  her  job.  She 
was  not  dismissed  on  grounds  of  incom- 
petence. inefBciency,  insubordination,  or 
lack  of  indostrj'.  She  was  replaced  as 
postmistress  because  she  was  not  in  the 
inner  circle  of  the  local  Democratic 
Party.  I  do  not  believe  she  was  an  active 
Republican;  but  when  she  had  to  com- 
pete for  the  job  against  the  son  of  the 
town  Democratic  chairman,  her  party 
credentials  were  just  not  good  enough. 
I  That  is  one  aspect  of  the  post  ofiBce 
patronage  system.  Another  part  of  the 
picture  :s  the  burden  placed  on  Senators 
and  Representatives  I  have  received 
more  than  2,000  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  postma.-ter  appointments  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Whatever  decision  is  made  in  any 
case,  there  will  be  more  unhappy  people 
than  happy  ones,  for  more  people  will 
feel  they  have  been  mistreated  by  their 
Representative  in  Congress  than  will  feel 
they  have  been  helped  by  him.  Or 
as  former  Postmaster  General  Jesse  Don- 
aldson put  It.  the  political  "adviser"  on 
post  office  appointments  usually  creates 
at  least  20  enemies  and  1  ingrate.  The 
time  consumed  by  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, their  staffs,  and  the  committee 
staffs,  makes  our  present  method  of  han- 
dling these  appointments  costly  and  in- 
efficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review 
the  history  of  the  spoils  system  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  long  ago  turned 
our  backs  on  spoils,  and  have  accepted 
the  merit  system  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Federal  employees.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple of  competitive  examination  has 
been  accepted  even  in  the  Post  Office 
Department :  but  it  has  never  worked  as 
effectively  there  as  it  has  in  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Because  of  the  retention  of  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  Senate  confirma- 
tion, politics  still  play  a  big  role  in  the 
appointment  of  local  postmasters. 

In  1952.  President  Truman  sent  to 
Congress  a  reorganization  plan  which 
would  have  accompli.->hed  the  step  I  am 
r-^commending  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  at  that  time  re- 
ported a  resolution  which  prevented  the 
plan  from  taking  effect.  However,  an 
excellent  minority  report  was  filed  by  the 
present  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, along  with  Senator  O'Connor, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Monroney.  They  felt  that  the 
system,  as  it  now  operates,  has  two 
political  effects: 

1  Prospective  applicants  for  postmaster 
P'jsitioiis.  who  are  not  active  for  the  party 
.;■.  power,  rarely  bother  to  take  examinations, 
since  they  know  that  regardless  of  their 
qualifications,  experience,  and  position  on 
the  list  of  eltglbles  certified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  they  probably  will  not 
be  appointed. 

2.  Qualified  individuals  within  the  postal 
service,  who  desire  to  seek  in-service  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  postmaster,  but  who 
do  not  have  the  proper  political  affiliations 
or  prestige  of  patronage,  are  simply  barred 
from  appointment.  Thus,  a  postal  clerk 
I  with  long  experience  and  genuine  ability, 
■who,  in  a  similar  position  In  another  Gov- 
ernment agency,  would  have  an  opportunity 
for  promotion  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  has 


no  opportunity  for  such  promotion.  In  the 
absence  of  a  change  In  party  control. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
evei-y  major  study  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  since  Presi- 
dent Taffs  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  in  1912  has  recommended 
that  postmasters  should  be  under  a  strict 
merit  system.  This  includes  Pi'esident 
Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Management,  in  1937.  and  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission,  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  provides  that  the  Postmaster 
General,  rather  than  the  President,  shall 
appoint  postmasters  at  post  offices  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  without 
term.  No  Senate  confirmation  would  be 
required;  and  the  law  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  making  such  appointments,  no  politi- 
cal test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration,  but  such  appointments 
shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1996)  to  provide  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
postmasters  at  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  E>ost  offices,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


INTERNATIONAL  AI-FAIRS  STUDIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Government  program  to  pre- 
pare Americans  for  work  in  interna- 
tional afifairs  at  home  and  abroad.  My 
plan  is  designed  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
"Go  world,  young  man"  among  young 
Americans  and  to  help  to  pi-ovide  the 
Peace  Corps  with  well-trained  appli- 
cants. I  introduce  the  bill  with  the  in- 
tention that  it  shall  be  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  now  considering.  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  present  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  that  act. 

Entitled  the  International  Affairs 
Study  Act,  the  bill  would  provide: 

First.  Graduate  fellowships  in  inter- 
national affairs  study  at  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities,  with  preference  given 
to  those  planning  to  teach  in  this  field 
or  to  seek  oversea  employment. 

Second.  Aid  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, through  grants  or  contracts,  to 
help  them  establish  or  improve  interna- 
tional affairs  programs  for  research  and 
training  of  personnel  for  oversea  work. 

Third.  Stipends  to  gradute  students 
for  study  abroad. 

Fourth.  Stipends  to  undergraduate 
students  to  help  them  participate  in 
studies  overseas  as  part  of  their  regular 
college  work  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Stipends  to  teachers  for  study 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  international  affairs  and 
foreign  languages. 


This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Library 
of  Congress  survey  of  32  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  conducted 
at  my  request,  which  proved  the  need  for 
expanding  and  improving  programs  in 
international  affairs  studies. 

The  cry  today  is  "Go  world,  young 
man.  ■  The  international  programs  and 
activities  of  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, cultural  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  Federal  Government  have 
attained  a  position  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  national  security  and  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  young  people  have  already  dem- 
onstrated dramatically  their  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  "one  world"  by  their 
response  to  the  Peace  Corps.  So  far.  the 
Peace  Corps  has  received  8.800  applica- 
tions, but  the  rate  of  applications  has 
been  diminishing  and  the  administra- 
tion already  has  requests  from  foreign 
nations  for  3.500  volunteers.  We  must 
encourage  this  spirit  and  make  avail- 
able a  solid  base  for  training  the  future 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  national  need  for  young  men  and 
women  with  knowledge  in  fields  related 
to  international  affairs  is  not  being  met 
currently,  and  large-scale  and  long-term 
efforts  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
mounting  needs  of  the  future.  A  greater 
number  of  students,  teachers,  business- 
men, professional  people,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  must  be  chosen  for  apti- 
tude and  be  better  prepared  in  special 
skills  to  deal  with  the  international  field. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  improve 
and  develop  the  facilities  In  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  training  of 
students  and  others  for  work  abroad  for 
private  and  public  employers. 

I  am  offering  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  because  the  purpose  of  that  act  is 
to  insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient 
quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  na- 
tional defense  needs  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  amend  several 
sections  of  the  act  in  order  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  its  international 
affairs  purposes. 

I  estimate  that  this  bill  would  add  less 
than  $20  million  to  the  $211  million  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act 'in  fiscal  1962.  After 
the  fourth  year  of  operation,  when  the 
program  would  be  operating  fully,  the 
cost  would  rise  to  an  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion annually. 

There  are  now  some  665.000  perma- 
nent U.S.  civilian  residents  in  foreign 
nations.  They  represent  the  physical 
presence  of  and  the  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion abroad.  More  than  36,000  are  in 
oversea  posts  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, ICA,  and  USIA.  Another  125.000 
p>erform  civilian  functions  for  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Others  form  a 
part  of  the  managerial  and  technical 
personnel  of  some  1.500  privately  owned 
U.S.  plants  and  subsidiaries  abroad.  At 
least  25,000  American  business  people 
are  participating  in  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing international  commercial  relations. 
Others  work  for  international  organiza- 
tions,   foreign    business    firms,    philan- 
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thropic  foundations,  and  in  mi5;,<;ionary 
activities.  Americans  woikmg  in  for- 
eign nations  are  accompanied  by  some 
250,000  wives  and  dependent.';,  who.se  un- 
derstanding of  and  .sympathy  with  indig- 
enous surroundings  must  contribute 
greatly  to  our  effectiveness  abroad. 

Serving  as  both  a  vanguard  and  a 
source  of  trained  personnel  for  this 
group  of  665,000  oversea  Americans,  we 
have  15,000  U.S.  students  and  teachers 
engaged  in  educational  activity  abroad, 
plus  a  small  group,  numbered  in  the  low- 
thousands,  intensively  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  international 
affairs  and  foieign  languages  in  the 
United  States.  This  reservoir  of  talent 
represents  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
American  citizens  in  foreign  nations  and 
le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the  nearly  4  mil- 
lion students  enrolling  in  U.S.  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Study  Act  should,  within 
the  next  5  years,  double  the  number  be- 
ins  trained  annually  for  the  task  of  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  abroad. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  survey  prep.ared  for  me  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  a.>  well  as  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  3.  1961.  commenting  on  the  survey 
and  discussing  the  need  for  action  in 
this  field 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExcEXPTs  ON  Report  on  Survey  or  Selected 

iNSTTTtmONS    or    HICHEK     EDUCATION     WlTH 

Study   PRocRAM^i   Preparing  Stitdents   por 
Work  Abroad 

introduction 

The  following  re{x>rt  is  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  l^gulatlve  Reference  Serv- 
ice at  the  request  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
In  December  1969  a  questionnaire  was 
submitted  to  the  presidents  of  35  UJS 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  seeking  in- 
formation and  opinions  relating  to  the  prep- 
aration of  young  men  and  women  for  work 
abroad  The  responses  were  to  provide  back- 
ground data  for  consideration  of  possible 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958 

The  InstltutlonK  to  be  Included  in  the 
survey  were  selected  with  the  intention  of 
getting  a  represenution  of  t)oth  public  and 
private  institutions.  Institutions  with  well- 
developed  International  affairs  programs  and 
those  with  small  or  beginning  programs  and 
Institutions  with  a  wide  variety  of  kinds  of 
programs,  reflectl;ig  the  various  kinds  of 
programs  which  ai-e  available  In  the  United 
States. 

Information  wat.  requested  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  kinds  of  programs  which  are 
now  offered  in  Iniernatlonal  affairs  studies, 
the  national  need  for  persons  who  have 
specialized  In  these  studies,  needs  of  the  In- 
stitutions which  have  international  affairs 
programs  and  of  the  studente  enrolled  In 
them,  and  suggestions  for  improving  these 
programs,  Including  suggestions  on  how  the 
Federal  Government  could  assist  In  Improv- 
ing them  through  amendment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act 

Responses  were  received  from  32  of  the  86 
Institutions  included  in  the  survey  Most 
of  the  programs  covered  were  at  the  post- 
graduate level,  be<'ause  US  Institutions  offer 
specialized  International  affairs  programs 
principally  to  graduate  students.  Informa- 
tion on  some   undergraduate  programs   was 


also  obtained,  however  In  addltiftn.  some 
of  the  questions,  although  directed  to  ii-.^ti- 
tutlons  with  graduate  programs,  requested 
pertinent  Information  and  opinio  as  on  the 
preparation  available  at  the  undergraduate 
level 

Most  of  the  institutions  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  with  considerable  thorough- 
ness Some,  however,  either  could  not  or  did 
not  reply  to  all  of  the  questions  Because 
of  this,  and  because  of  the  complexity  and 
diversity  of  the  Information  recened,  it  was 
decided  that  for  the  most  part  the  emphasis 
In  the  report  should  be  on  allowing  the 
Institutions  to  speak  for  themselves.  Gen- 
eral conclusions  are  made  where  i>osslble, 
and  the  material  has  been  organized  with 
the  Intention  of  presenting  as  fairly  and 
completely  as  possible  the  views  of  the  In- 
stitutions on  the  questions  submitted  to 
them 

Among  othei  conclusions,  the  report 
brings  out  the  following  points:  Although 
U.S.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  now 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  international  af- 
fairs and  area  study  programs,  there  Is  con- 
siderable sentiment  that  these  programs 
should  be  expanded  and  improved. 

In  general,  it  is  believed  that  our  national 
need  for  people  with  knowledge  in  fields  re- 
lated to  international  affairs  Is  not  currently 
being  met  To  meet  these  needs.  :t  is  sug- 
gested that  more  and  better  prep;ired  stu- 
dents should  be  recruited,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  should  be  improved 
Respondents  Indicate  that  development  of 
specialized  programs  preparing  students  for 
work  abroad  Is  most  Important  at  the  grad- 
uate level,  but  Improvements  should  also 
be  made  at  the  undergraduate  le\el.  espe- 
cially  In  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

Responses  to  the  survey  Indicate  that  the 
present  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  relating  t^  language  and  area 
centers  are  of  great  value  In  assisting  both 
new  and  already  existing  program.'!.  There 
Is,  however,  ,videspread  interest  In  expand- 
ing the  present  scope  of  the  act  t<)  provide 
greater  Federal  assistance,  both  to  students 
and  to  Institutions,  to  promote  the  prepara- 
tion of  American  students  planning  to  work 
abroad 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION    ON    INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS     STUDIES 

Kinds  of  programs  offered 
Institutions  of  higher  educatio:i  In  the 
United  States  now  offer  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  students  interested  in  preparing 
themselves  for  careers  involving  work  abroad 
Some  of  these  progrnm?  were  well  established 
prior  to  World  War  II.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  are  of  more  recent  origin,  and 
represent  the  greater  participatloM  by  the 
United  States  In  world  affairs,  and  lie  grow- 
ing concern  with  areas  and  peoples  on  all 
continents  in   the  last   15  or  20  y<>ars 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  de\elDpment 
has  been  In  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion, mostly  on  the  graduate  school  level,  of 
area  studies  programs,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  institutes  or  centers,  or  may  be 
only  a  series  of  courses  offered  on  a  particular 
country  or  area,  without  a  formal  designa- 
tion. In  addition  there  are  schools,  or  de- 
partments, or  programs  in  lnt4!rnational 
affairs,  which  may  cover  n  multiplicity  of 
subjects  from  American  foreign  policy  to 
international  trade.  There  are  ahw  schools 
or  programs  for  International  business.  Inter- 
national law.  and  others. 

All  of  the  institutions  Included  In  our  sur- 
vey offer  their  students  some  opportunity  to 
study  International  affairs,  used  In  the 
broadest  sense  This  opporfvmity  may  ii;- 
volve  only  a  limited  number  of  bioad  sub- 
ject courses,  or  it  may  Involve  comprehensive 
study  programs  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Most  institutions  appear  to  occupy  a  kind  of 
middle  ground  between  these  two  extremes. 
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So  far  as  we  know,  no  study  has  been 
undertaken  to  determine  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  U.S.  institutions  of  higher 
education  who  are  taking  programs  in  the 
general  field  of  international  affairs  Otir 
own  survey  did  not  attempt  this  We  did. 
however,  ask  the  institutions  to  give  their 
present  enrollment  of  students  speciailzing 
in  this  field.  On  the  basis  of  their  responses, 
we  estimate  that  some  3.000  postgraduate 
students  were  covered  by  our  survey. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
figure  represents  only  what  the  Iristitutlons 
answering  our  survey  defined  as  constituting 
study  in  this  area,  and  these  definitions 
varied.  Some,  for  example,  appeared  to  In- 
clude all  relevant  studies  in  the  field  others 
gave  more  limited  responses.  Some  evidently 
Included  part-time  students,  and  others  did 
not  Most  apparently  did  not  include  all  or 
even  some  of  their  students  majoring  in  lan- 
guages, although  many  j>eople  would  argue 
that  these  students  were  indeed  receivuig 
training  preparatory  to  work  abroad  In 
addition,  one  Institution  gave  no  specific  en- 
rollment figures  at  all,  and  several  more 
gave  only  approximations. 

Along  with  asking  for  overall  enrollment 
figures,  we  requested  figures  showing  the 
numbers  of  student*  specializing  m  various 
fields  or  area.  Here  again,  however,  the  fig- 
ures are  incomplete,  and  presented  in  such 
different  forms  that  it  Is  difficult  to  draw 
meaningful  conclusions.  C/eneraLy,  it  can 
be  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  students 
may  be  identified  as  concentrating  m  some 
kind  of  area  studies  program  Some  of  the 
others,  listed  as  enrolled  m  general  interna- 
tional affairs  programs,  u^ternational  eco- 
nomics, and  so  forth,  may  also  be  concen- 
trating in  study  of  a  specific  loreigu  area,  but 
are  not  listed  in  this  way. 

THE    OUTLOOK    FOB    STCTJIES    IN    INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

Despite  the  wide  variety  of  programs 
which  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  developing  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  students  planning  to  work  abroad, 
most  of  the  persons  responding  to  our  sur- 
vey agree  that  our  national  requirements 
are  not  yet  being  met  They  indicate  a  need 
not  only  for  more  students  with  education 
In  International  affairs  but  als-i  for  bettei 
educated  students.  To  meet  these  needs, 
they  indicate"  that  new  pri>grams  will  have 
to  be  developed,  and  existing  ones  Improved 
and  expanded. 

LIST    OF    INSTITUTIONS    RESPONDING    TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Letter  addre.ssed  to — 

Nathan  M  Pusey  president.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass 

J,  L.  Mornil.  president.  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Novice  G  Fawcett.  president  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Conrad  A  Elvehjam,  president.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis 

Deane  W  Malott.  president,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Ithaca.  NY. 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower  president,  John? 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Md 

Hurst  R  Anderson,  president.  American 
University,  Washington,  DC. 

Quigg  Newton,  president.  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

Carroll  V.  Newsom.  president  New  York 
University.  New  York.  NY. 

Nils  Y.  Wessell.  president.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. Medford.  Mass 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor.  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans, 

Lawrence  A  Kimpton,  chancellor  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago   111 

Barnaby  C  Keeney.  president.  Brown  Unl- 
versitv.   Providence,  R  I. 
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Grayson  Kirk,  president,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  NY. 

Norman  H  Topping,  president.  University 
ot  Southern  California,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  presiden*.  University 
of  Michigan    Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Glenn  S  DumKe,  president,  San  FYancisco 
State  College,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Whitney  Grlswold.  president,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven.  Conn. 

Laurence  M  Gould,  president,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield.  Minn. 

John  S.  Dickey,  president,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover.  N  H. 

Buell  G  Gallagher,  president,  City  Col- 
lege. New  York,  N  Y 

I  Gaylord  P  Harnwell.  president.  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Edgar  P  Shannon,  Jr  ,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.   Charlottesville,  Va. 

Carl  A  Sauer.  president.  American  Insti- 
tute for  Foreign  Trade  Thunderblrd  Field, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Robert  F  Goheen,  preside:.*.  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N  J. 

James  H.  Hilton,  president,  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Ames,  Iowa 

Robert  M  Strozler,  president,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee.  Fla, 

Herman  B.  Wells,  president,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Bloomlngton.  Ind 

O.  S.  Colclough,  president,  George  Wash- 
ington   University.    Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  B  Bunn,  S  J  ,  presldeni.  George- 
town University,  Washington.  DC. 

James    Rosdoe     Miller,    president.     North- 
weetern  University,  Evauston,  111, 
I     William   Pearson   Tolley,   chancellor.   Sjrra- 
cuse  University.  Syracu.se    N  Y. 

Response  from — 

E,  L.  Pattullo,  assistant  dean,  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Malcolm  M.  Wells,  vice  president,  aca- 
demic administration. 

W.  Todd  Furniss,  assistant  dean,  college 
of  arts  and  sciences. 

J.  Hom.er  Herriott,  associate  dean,  graduate 
school. 

Damon  Hoynton,  dean,  graduate  school. 

Keith  Spalding,  secretary  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  dean,  school  of  inter- 
national service. 

Covering  letter  from  Qulgg  Newton. 
Questions  answered  by  Dean  W.  F.  Djde,  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  international  educa- 
tion. 

E.  Frederic  Knauth,  assistant  to  the  chan- 
cellor and  executive  vice  president  (report 
compiled  by  several  profes.sors)  , 

Reply  from  Wessell. 

Francis  H  Heller,  .associate  dean. 

Reginald  Bathvljmew,  committee  on  in- 
ternational relations. 

John  K.  Mclntyre,  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident. 

Schuyler  C  W.Ulace  director,  school  of  In- 
ternational affairs. 

Ross  N.  Berkes,  director,  school  of  inter- 
national relations. 

James  K.  Pollock,  chainnan.  department 
of  political  science, 

Charles  A,  McClelland,  chairman,  division 
of  sociiil  science. 

I     Hdxtley  Simpson,  dean,  graduate  school. 
I      PMllp  H.  Phenix,  dean. 

H.  Wentworth  Eldrldge,  chairman.  Interna- 
tional relations  program. 

I  Oscar  Zelchner.  assistant  dean  in  charge 
of  graduate  studies,  division  of  graduate 
studies,   college  of   liberal   arts  and  science. 

Covering    letter    from    Donald    K.    Angell, 
I  vice    president,    assistai:it    to    the    president. 
M.iterial  compiled  by  Prof.  Norman  D,  Palm- 
er,   chairman,   Iriternational   relations   group 
committee. 

Covering  letter  from  J.  L.  Vaughan,  pro- 
voet.     Material  com.piled  by  Dr.  Rowland  Eg- 


ger.  chairman,  department  of  political 
science  and  foreign  eiffairB. 

Reply  from  Sauer. 

Gardner  Patterson,  director,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son School  ot  Public  and  International  Af- 
f.ilrs. 

Reply  from  Hilton. 

Covering  letter  from  M  W,  Carothers. 
associate  dean  of  the  faculties.  Question- 
naire answered  by  Dr.  Vincent  V.  Thursby, 
adviser.  International  affairs  major. 

J.  W,  Ashton.  dean,  graduate  school. 

A.  M.  WoodrufT,  dean,  the  school  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  John  F,  Parr.  dean.  Edmund  A,  Walsh 
School  of  Foreign  Service. 

Richard  C.  Snyder,  chairman,  department 
of  political  science. 

Gerard  J.  Mangone,  director,  Julian  Fried- 
man, assistant  director,  oversea  training  pro- 
gram. Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs. 


[From   the  New  York  Times,   Apr,  3.    1961) 
Training  for  Overshas 

The  front  pages  of  otir  newspapers  are 
bristling  these  days  with  the  names  of  Laos. 
Congo,  Cuba  and  other  trouble  spots  of  the 
world.  The  financial  pages  tell  of  new 
American  business  developments  In  the  Far 
East  and  In  South  America.  This  Is  an 
ever-shrinking  world  and  the  smaller  It  gets, 
the  larger  a  problem  grows.  That  problem 
l.g  the  lack  of  trained  Americans  ready  to 
handle  otir  Government  and  business  Inter- 
ests abroad. 

The  need  for  expanded  and  Improved 
training  to  prepare  students  for  these  tasks 
has  been  pointed  up  by  a  survey  of  32  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  programs  in 
International  affairs.  The  results  of  the 
survey  were  published  recently  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  28  page  Senate  document  urges  the 
expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  provide  greater  Federal  assistance 
to  both  students  and  institutions  to  pro- 
mote the  preparation  of  American  student.s 
planning  to  work  abroad.  The  survey  re- 
ported that  the  most  frequently  noted  falling 
of  students  applying  for  graduate  programs 
in  the  international  field  was  inadequate 
preparation  In  foreign  languages. 

Here,  then,  Ls  an  important  challenge  for 
our  educators  and  legislators.  The  future  of 
the  United  States  will  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  people  trained  to  represent  It 
In  the  International  arenas.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  perfect  that  training. 

Mr  JAVITS  M:  President,  in  closing, 
I  should  like  to  compliment  once  more 
the  persons  who  worked  so  diligently  at 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the 
compilation  and  analysis  of  the  answers 
received  from  the  32  institutions  of 
higher  educat'on.  I  believe  that  we  are 
especially  inaebted  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Malone.  who.se  imaginative  direction  is 
apparent  throughout  the  survey.  Also,  I 
should  like  to  e.xpi-ess  my  thariks  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  supplied 
the  thoughtful  and  thorough  answers 
around  which  my  proposed  legislation 
took  shape.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Institutions  of  higher  education 
surveyed  and  listed  below  are  not  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  offering  programs  of 
international  affairs  studies  in  the 
United  States,  The  title  of  the  survey 
makes  that  clear.  It  is  a  survey 
of  selected  institutions.  I  believe 
thfit  an  excellent  cross-section  of  the 
proRrams  in  this  country-  was  covered 
and  that  the  opinions  exprps.=;f^d  In  the 


survey  are  representative  of  the  needs 
felt  by  our  academic  community. 

This  formidable  component  of  Ameri- 
can civilian  strength  needs  to  have  the 
right  training  in  order  to  do  the  work 
which  our  country  needs  to  do  through- 
out the  world,  based  upon  the  very  au- 
thoritative survey  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

Having  introduced  the  bill.  I  intend  to 
press  for  its  consideration  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2004)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educaton  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  intei-national  affairs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATE  REPRESENTATION  IN  FED- 
ERAL DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  COR- 
PORATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  Piesident,  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  Keating  ! ,  two  bills 
which  would  assist  in  securing  State 
representation  In  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

At  present,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
DepKJsit  Insurance  Corporation,  sup- 
posedly represents  both  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  in  his  super- 
vision over  the  broad  insurance  and  in- 
spection functions  of  FDIC.  However, 
because  he  is  charged,  in  his  chief  ca- 
pacity, with  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional banks  only.  State  banks  have  no 
dii-ect  representation  in  the  actual  con- 
trol of  FDIC.  As  a  result,  the  present 
arrangement  results  in  different  rules 
being  applied  to  State  bank  and  Na- 
tional bank  members  of  FDIC. 

The  bills  which  we  are  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Multer,  of  New 
York. 

The  first  bill  would  remove  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  as  head  of 
FDIC  and  substitute  a  three-man  board 
on  which  State  banking  interests  could 
also  be  represented. 

The  second  bill  would  assign  to 
FDIC  the  i-esponsibility  for  the  approval 
of  bank  applications  for  State  as  well 
as  National  banks  At  the  pre<5ent  time, 
the  State  applications  are  handled  either 
by  FDIC  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
depending  on  whether  the  State  bank  is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  bills  may  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr,  Javits 
•  for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2005 

A  bill  to  provide  that  no  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold  any  other 
public  office  or  position,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  five  sentences 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting ot  three  members,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  members  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  and 
not  more  than  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  Each  such  member  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers hereafter  appointed  shall  concurrently 
hold  any  other  public  office  In  municipal. 
State,  or  National  Government  or  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  hold  any  office  or  position 
In  any  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
p>endlng  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
the  senior  memb«;r  of  tlie  Board  shall  act  as 
Chairman  In  selecting  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  have  due  regard 
to  a  fair  representation  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  banking  interests  of  the 
country." 

S    2006 
A    bill    to    amend    section    9    of    the    Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  section   18(d)   of 
the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act.    and 
section    5155   of   the   Revised   Statutes,    as 
amended,   and    for   other    purposes 
Be   it   enacted    by   the    Senate   and   House 
o/   Representatives  oj   the   United    States   of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
third  paragraph  of  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   Act,   as    amended    {VBC  .   title    12, 
sec,     321,     third     paragraph),     is      further 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
the  words     Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve   System     and   Inserting   in   lieu 
thereof    the    words      Federal    Deposit   Insur- 
ance   Corporation,  '    and    by    striking    from 
che    last    sentence    the    word    "Board"    and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   the  words     Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation" 

Sec  2.  Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (US.C.  title  12.  sec 
1828(d))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  Insured  bank  shall  establish  and 
operate  any  new  branch  or  move  its  main 
ofDce  or  any  branch  unless  It  shall  have  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  may  grant  such  consent 
only  after  an  application  therefor  has  been 
approved  by  either  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Ciu-rency  (In  the  case  of  a  national  or  dis- 
trict bank)  or  by  the  appropriate  super- 
visory State  authority  (In  the  case  of  a 
State  bank).  In  granting  or  withholding 
such  consent  the  Corporation  shall  consider 
the  report  of  investigation  made  by  either 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (In  the 
case  of  a  national  or  district  bank)  or  the 
appropriate  supervisory  State  authority  (In 
the  case  of  a  State  bank)  In  approving  such 
new  branch.  The  factors  to  be  considered 
by  the  Corporation  In  granting  or  withhold- 
ing Its  consent  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  those  enumerated  in  section  15  of  this 
Act." 


Sec.  3,  Before  acting  upon  any  applica- 
tion hereunder  the  Corporation  shall  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  give  appropriate  pub- 
lic notice  thereof  and  shall  permit  any 
other  bank,  or  thrift,  or  savings  institution 
to  become  a  party  to  the  procei'dlng  and 
be  heard  in  opposition  thereto 

Sec  4  Subsection  (C)  of  secticn  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  lUSC 
title  12,  sec.  36(c).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "Com])troller  of 
the  Currency"  In  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences thereof  the  following  words  "and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18(d) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  today  to  join  with  my  colleague  as 
a  cosponsor  of  two  bills  which  we  are 
introducing  to  change  certain  of  the  op- 
erations and  modify  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  provide 
for  State  representation  on  the  Corpo- 
ration. This  is  a  much  needed  innova- 
tion, and  is  one  which  has  been  ;uipp>orted 
by  a  number  of  States,  including  my  own 
The  second  bill  relates  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
i-ation  to  approve  bank  application.-  for 
State  as  well  as  National  bank.s  Thi.s 
clarifies  resporniibility  for  such  approval 
by  clearly  assigning  it  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Repre.sentativc  Multer  of  New  York. 
introduced  similar  bills  in  the  House  on 
January  25.  I  am  glad  today  to  join 
with  my  colleague  and  with  Representa- 
tive Multer  in  urging  prompt  favorable 
action  on  these  two  measures. 


PROPOSED  LIMII  ATION  ON  SPEND- 
ING POWER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  the 
statement  has  often  been  made:  What 
you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you."  How- 
ever, there  are  exceptions  to  this  theory, 
and  one  is  that  Government  spending 
which  is  based  on  a  direct  pipeline  w 
the  Tieasui'y.  vnthout  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress, 
hurts.  This  is  hidden'  spending  of 
which  people  are  often  unaware  Yet 
it  hurts  our  pocketbooks,  both  in  the 
fonn  of  tax  drains  and  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  through  inflation  It 
weakens  our  control  over  Government 
spending  in  general.  It  can  result  in  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  spending  leg- 
islation rests  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  This  has 
been  the  general  rule  since  about  1920. 
when  these  committees  were  given  this 
responsibility  in  order  to  obtain  better 
conti'ol  over  Government  expenditures 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  individual  com- 
mittees of  Congress  had  control  over 
the  spending  authorized  for  the  agen- 
cies or  deparimeiu.^  which  came  under 
their  juiisdiction. 

However,  we  have  gradually  lelaxed 
our  rules  to  allow  certain  programs  to 
be  financed  out.side  of  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process  and  have  given 
these  programs  access  to  the    back  door" 


of  the  Tieasuiy  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample IS  the  new  depressed  areas  pro- 
pram  which  became  iav.  m  Apiil.  The 
administrator  of  that  program  may  bor- 
row $300  million  directly  from  the 
Treasury  without  congressional  review. 
This  represents  the  most  commoi.  form 
of  back-door  spending  An  agency  or 
department  merely  makes  use  of  public 
debt  receipts  and  goes  directly  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  its  funds 

Another  commonly  u.-^ed  tyj^e  ot  back- 
door spending  is  contract  authority, 
through  which  an  agency  i:;  authorized 
to  obligate  funds  m  advance  of  appio- 
priations  for  the  vaiiou.^  contract"  pro- 
grams. This  does  not  do  away  with  the 
appropriations  process,  but  it  reduces  the 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  one  of  honoring  a  commitment 
already  made  No  matter  what  the  fiscal 
situation,  the  Government's  contract 
liabilities  must  be  honored  Annual  re- 
view of  the  program  is  thei-eby  made 
meaningless. 

The  most  significant  programs  fi- 
nanced via  the  "back  door"  are  the  hous- 
ing programs.  For  example,  in  the  hous- 
ing bill  which  is  now  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate,  S  1922.  there  is 
authorized  a  total  of  $6  billion  in  pro- 
grams excluding  public  Jiousing  to  be 
financed  via  back-door  spending  of  two 
types  lYeasury  borrowing  authorization 
IS  granted  m  the  case  of  FISfMA  special 
assLstance:  and  in  the  case  of  loans  for 
college  liousing,  public  facilities,  mass 
transportation  and  Vetera :is'  housing. 
In  the  case  of  grants  for  the  urban  le- 
newal.  open  space,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion programs,  contract  authority  is 
given  to  commit  the  Go\frnment  up  to 
the  limit*  of  the  authorizations.  In  the 
case  of  these  latter  programs  tlie  Appro- 
priations Committee  comes  into  the  pic- 
lure  only  m  honoring  these  commit- 
ments, by  appropriating  the  money  to 
meet  them. 

Other  important  piograms  which 
have  direct  access  to  the  Treasury  are 
grants-in-aid  for  airports,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetai-y  Fund,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  direct  highway  expendi- 
tures in  our  forests  and  public  lands, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  And 
President  Kennedy  is  now  asking  that 
our  giant  foreign  aid  program  also  be 
given  a  key  to  that  same  back  door.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  simply  issue  debt  receipts  to  any 
agency  any  time  it  wants  them  I  am 
not  piTpared  to  have  Congress  abdicate 
in  such  a  manner  it.s  rightful  i-espoiisi- 
bilities  under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whereby  Congress,  not  the  execu- 
tive branch,  is  giveii  power  over  the 
public  purse. 

I  am  aware  that  the  u.«;e  of  loan  re- 
payments IS  really  no  dram  on  the  tax- 
payers, but  the  initiation  of  a  revolving 
fund  ioai;  program,  and  iL^  pereiinial 
annual  increases  in  size  and  scope  are 
direct  drains  on  the  Treasuiy  beyond 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  Also  it  is  my  obser- 
vation that  we  never  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied to  allow  these  revolving  funds  to 
stay  at  their  initial  levels.     It  seems  to 
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be  politically  popular  to  increase  these 
funds  continually,  despite  loan  repay- 
ments. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  which  would 
bring  all  spending  authorization  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriatiori5 
Committees  and  would  bring  them  to- 
gether into  one  bill.  It  would  require 
annual  spending  limitations  on  each 
it-em.  Thia  resolution  also  rtquires  con- 
current consideration  of  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  expected  revenue  at  each  stage 
of  action  on  the  omnibus  bill.  In  a  sense, 
the  resolution  I  am  submitting  covers  a 
phase  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
13 — that  relating  to  appropriations  ap- 
proval of  programs.  However,  I  feel 
there  is  need  for  this  separate  bill  be- 
cause of  the  recent  action  m  the  House 
on  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Pelly,  House  Resolution  115.  which 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  end 
as  the  Senate  resolution  I  am  submit- 
ting today.  The  wording  and  approach 
differ  somewhat,  but  the  end  result  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  Felly's  resolution  was  blocked  in 
the  revamped  House  Rules  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  It  never  reached  a 
test  in  the  House  itself.  Because  of  that 
action,  and  because  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13  would  have  to  have  House 
approval,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  an 
attempt  to  close  this  back  door  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  Senate.  My  resolu- 
tion would  not  require  House  approval 
but  would  achieve  the  desired  end  by  re- 
quiring at  least  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  give  its  approval  to 
any  spending  proposals.  The  resolu- 
tion would  amend  subsection  <b)  of  Sen- 
ate rule  XXV.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  m  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  S  Res.  155'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tha*.  paragraph  1  of  subsection 
(b  I  of  rule  XXV  of  tr.e  Stranding  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  Is  axnended 
to  read  as  follows . 

■  1.  Expenditure  authorizations.  As  used 
In  this  paragraph  the  term  'expenditure  au- 
thorizations' means  current  appropriations, 
permanent  appropriations,  contract  author- 
izations, authorizations  to  expend  from  pub- 
lic or  corporate  debt  receipts,  reapproprla- 
tlons.  reauthorizations,  and  £iny  other  au- 
thorizations to  withdraw  moneys  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  except  au- 
thorizations to  withdraw  moneys  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  private  clain^.s  " 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION   ACT— AMFJS'DMENTS 

Mr,  JA\'TT3  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  1726  >  to  extend  and  improve  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pijblic  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  t<3  be  printed. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CLARK  submitti  d  an  aimendment. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1922  I  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and  low  income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1922.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1922,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ben.netti  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1922.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OP  LEAD 
AND  ZINC— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OP  BILL 

Mi".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefatjver)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1747)  to  stabi- 
lize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes 
and  that  his  name  be  listed  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELAIING  TO  QUALI- 
FICATIONS OF  ELECTORS— ADDI- 
TIONAL    COSPONSOR     OF     JOINT 

FJESOLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  be  added,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution 'S.J.  Res.  58' ,  which  I  introduced 
for  myself  and  65  other  Senators,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  electors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
makes  67  cosponsors.  I  do  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  this  matter  up  and 
passed  in  as  quick  time  as  possible. 


.AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  HEARINGS  CON- 
CERNTNG  LAWTULNESS  OF  NEW 
RATE  SCHEDULES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Lnder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  23,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators    Metc.alf.    Long    of    Missouri, 


Bartlett,  Moss,  Proxmire,  and  Douglas 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  iS.  1946  >  to  amend  section  4<e) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  relative  to  hear- 
ings concerning  the  lawfulness  of  new 
rate  schedules,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Car- 
roll on  May  23.  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HE^^RINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON   FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  tliat  to- 
day the  Senate  received  tiie  nominations 
of  Anthony  B.  Akers,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  New  Zealand,  and  Erie 
Cocke.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. 

In  accordance  with  the  corrunittee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  DATE  FOR  HEAR- 
INGS ON  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  1  OF  1961.  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  W.xXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Piesident.  on  May  16,  I  gave  notice  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Scciun- 
ties  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  May  22  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1961.  which  would  affect  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Because  of  various  conflicts.  It  was  not 
possible  to  hold  hearings  during  the 
week  of  May  22.  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  postpone  the  hearings  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  June  2,  1961  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  While  the  hear- 
ings are  being  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Securities,  the  members  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  have  also 
been  invited. 

These  hearings  have  been  called  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN).  to  whose  committee  were  referred 
the  reorganization  plan  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 148.  which  'would  express  dis- 
approval of  the  plan,  has  requested  the 
comments  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  plan.  The  hearing 
will  be  a  preliminary  hearing  designed 
to  elicit  information  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee can  respond  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ALBERT  A.  RIDGE.  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, June  12.  1961,  at  10  am.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OfUce  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Albert  A.  Ridge,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  U.S  circuit  mdgp.  eitihth 
circuit,  vice  Archibald  K.  Gardner, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebra-ska  !Mr   HriskaI. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHN.STON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nonunations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Hugh  Salter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice  B.  Ray 
Cohoon. 

Warren  C.  Colver.  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Alaska,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  George  M    Yeager,  resigned. 

Donald  H  Fraser.  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of 
Georgia,  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
C.  Calhoun,  resigned. 

Charles  L.  Goodson,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  D. 
Read.  Jr..  resigned. 

Herman  T.  P.  Lum.  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Hawaii,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Louis  B.  Blissard. 

Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen.  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Idaho,  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Kenneth  C.  Bergquist. 

Edward  R.  Phelps,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, term  of  4  years,  vice  Harllngton 
Wood.  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Stein,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  .southern  district  of  Indi- 
ana, term  of  4  years,  vice  Don  A.  Tab- 
bert. 

Donald  E  OBrien.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Iowa,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Francis  E.  Van  Alstine, 
term  expired. 

Joseph  S.  Lord  III.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  US.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
Pennsj'lvania.  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Walter  E   Alessandroni. 

Kenneth  Harwell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, term  of  4  years,  vice  Fred  Elledge, 
Jr. 

Harry  C.  George,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  eastern  di.strict  of  Illinois,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Vernon  Woods. 

Floyd  Stevens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  western  district  of  Michigan, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  Jennings. 

Frank  W.  Cotner.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, terra  cf  4  years,  vice  Oliver  H. 
Metcalf.  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 


to  file  with  the  committee  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  June  8,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wi.sh  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  .scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDTFORLALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH 
Commencement  Day  address  delivered  by 
him  at  Shepherd  College.  Shepherdstown.  W. 
Va  ,  on  May  29,  1961. 
By  Mr.  SOOTT: 
Radio  broadcast  by  Senator  Beall  over  16 
Maryland    radio   Etatlons.    on   May    18.    1961. 
dealing    with    certain    reorganization    plans 
submitted    to    Congress   by    President    Ken- 
nedy. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
Interview    of   Senator   Macnuson    on    CBS 
program    "Capitol    Cloakroom,"    on    May    18. 
1961. 


FEES   PAID    BY    IRANIAN    GOVERN- 
MENT TO  AMERICAN   CITIZENS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
to  an  article  entitled  "Iranian  Gold 
Mine,"  contained  in  the  June  2.  1961. 
is.sue  of  the  Washington  newsletter.  Hu- 
man Events. 

Actually,  I  have  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  allegations  contained  In  this 
article.  I  have,  however,  determined 
that  the  Development  and  Resources 
CoiTp.  is  in  fact  a  registered  agent 
of  the  Iranian  Government,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  it  has  re- 
ceived from  Iran  fees  which  total  $78 
million  during  the  period  1956  through 
1960. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  receipt  of  such 
fees  on  the  part  of  American  citizens 
from  a  country  which  itself  has  been 
the  recipient  of  almost  $600  million  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  is  sig- 
nificant. 

I  sincerely  request  that  both  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  are  duly  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility in  these  matters,  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate this  particular  corporation, 
and  answer,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  Human  Events,  Junie  2,   1961] 

Iranian  gold  mine;  Repoits  filter  in  from 
one  of  tbe  largest  foreign  aid  recipients — 
Iran — that  all  is  not  well  with  that  country's 
government,  despite  mammoth  handouts 
from  Uncle  Sam  every  year  since  World  War 
II  ended. 


One   reason    why    Iran    may    be   receiving 

such  huge  sums — $588  4  million  in  total  aid 
since  1956 — is  the  De-.elopment  and  Re- 
sources Corp.  headed  by  David  Llllen- 
thal.  former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
and  leading  figure  In  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations.  This  outfit  la 
listed  with  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
foreign  agent — or  lobby  for  foreign  interests. 
In  every  year  since  1956.  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment has  supplied  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corp.  with  a!l  or  most  of 
its  Income  from  abroad.  LUlenthals  firm 
has  received  fees  from  Iran  totaling  $78.3 
million.  This  is  about  13.3  percent  of  the 
entire  amount  of  assistance  the  United 
States  has  given  Iran  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  (1956-60). 

These  minions,  which  LlUenthal  receives 
for  promoting  Iranian  Interests,  presumably 
come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  for- 
eign aid  payments  which  US.  taxpayers 
provide. 

This  situation  prompts  several  questions, 
such  as:  Isn't  it  unusual  for  a  foreign  agent 
to  receive  such  a  large  sum — both  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  percentage— from  the  foreign 
aid  recipient  he  represents?  What  services 
does  the  corjxjration  perform  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Iranian  Government?  How 
much  of  the  $78.3  million  In  fees  went  Into 
development  projects  In  Iran,  and  how  much 
became  assets  of  the  corporation''  I>oe* 
tills — and  possible  kindred  situations — call 
for  a  congressional  investigation? 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  —  STATEMENT 
BY   SENATOR    DODD 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  on  May 
26.  I  app>eared  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, to  present  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4.  which  pro- 
FKJses  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  change  the  present  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefavver],  for 
scheduling  hearings  on  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  that  these  hearings  will  serve 
to  reawaken  national  interest  in  elec- 
toral college  reform,  which  was  so  high 
a  few  months  ago  and  that  as  a  result 
of  them.  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  during  this  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  this  question. 

Our  present  system  for  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  lias  many 
defects.  In  my  testimony  last  week. 
I  tried  to  outline  some  of  these  defects 
and  to  point  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
constitutional  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed will  remedy  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  by    Senator  Dood  Be>ore   Con- 

STITtJTlONAL      AmEITOMENTS      SUBCOMMrTTEE 

Concerning    Reform    of    the    Electoral 
College 

The  1960  presidential  election  ?ias  spot- 
lighted once  again  the  antiquated,  badly 
corroded,  and  dangerously  inadequate  ma- 
chinery which  Americans  continue  to  use  in 
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the  election  of  the  most  Important  and  In- 
fluential officeholder  In  the  world.  The 
razor-thin  m.argm  dividing  the  popular 
votes  received  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr  Nixon,  the  election  of  so-called  un- 
pledged electors  in  several  Southern  States, 
and  cries  of  'fraud  '  In  several  pivotal 
States,  which  If  proven,  could  have  reversed 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  have  rekindled 
the  flame  of  controversy  over  the  reform 
of  the  electoral  college  method  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Imme- 
diately following  the  election  and  for  weeks 
thereafter  congressional  mallbags  bulged 
with  letters  demanding  electoral  college  re- 
form, and  editorial  comment  throughout 
the  country  emphasized  the  need  for  prompt 
remedial    action 

The  glaring  defects  apparent  In  the  elec- 
toral college  system  are  no  reflection  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  The  plan 
which  they  devised  for  the  election  of  a 
Chief  Executive  was  a  compromise,  designed 
to  sell  and  cement  the  Federal  system;  It 
was  tailored  for  a  society  In  which  rapid 
travel  and  communication  was  Impossible, 
and  for  an  electorate  which  was  largely 
Illiterate  and  uninformed.  Fortunately, 
these  conditions  no  longer  persist.  In  addi- 
tion, the  most  pernicious  aspect  of  the 
present  system,  the  so-called  unit  system  of 
casting  all  of  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State 
en  bloc  for  the  candidate  receiving  a  plu- 
rality in  that  State,  was  far  from  the  original 
plan  of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution. 
The  constitutional  authors  had  Intended 
that  each  State  should  choose  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  a-:  electors,  and  that  the 
electors  would  then  deliberate  and  vote  as 
individuals  In  choosing  a  President.  The 
unit  rule  was  grafted  onto  the  system  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  and  has  controlled  every 
presidential  election  during  the  past  100 
years  Three  factors  have  contributed  to 
i's  perpetuation-  the  power  of  State  legis- 
latures to  specify  the  method  of  choosing 
presidential  electors;  the  fact  that  a  safe 
State  under  the  unit  rule  can  deliver  the 
or  tire  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  Its 
candidate  instead  of  merely  a  large  propor- 
tion thereof;  and  the  obvious  political  ad- 
vantage of  a  State  employing  the  unit  rule 
over  States  refusing  to  adopt  It. 

.^  number  of  the  major  objections  to  the 
present  electoral  college  system  are  traceable 
directly  to  the  unit  rule.  Under  the  system 
minority  popular  votes  not  only  are  not 
counted,  but  they  are  actually  counted  for 
the  opposition.  As  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  said  In  1824: 

"To  lose  their  votes  Is  the  fate  of  all 
minorities,  and  it  Is  their  duty  to  submit; 
but  this  Is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of 
votes  taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the 
majority,  and  given  to  a  person  to  whom 
the  minority  is  opposed." 

The  patent  unfairness  of  this  procedure 
i^eeds  no  further  comment. 

In   large,   pivotal  States  which   are   fairly 

flvenly  divided  between  the  parties  the  unit 

system  inflates  the  influence  and  bargaining 

power  of  splinter  parties  and  small  minority 

groups    far    beyond    any    legitimate    weight, 

and     Invites     domination     of     presidential 

campaigns    by    small,     organized,     well-dls- 

Ciplined  pressure  groups.     The  emphasis  on 

large,  solid    blocs  of   electoral   votes   Is   also 

an  Invitation   to  fraud,  since  Juggling  of  a 

few  votes  can  swing  the  electoral  votes  of  an 

entire  State,  and  perhaps  an  entire  election, 

as  claimed  by  some  Republicans  in  Illinois 

and    TexEis    following    the    1960    presidential 

election.     This  same  stress  on  large  blocs  of 

electoral  votes  leads  almost  Invariably  to  the 

selection    of    presidential    candidates    from 

hirge  States,  foreclosing  the  election  of  gifted 

men    and   strong    leaders    from    less    thickly 

populated  areas.    In  our  tense  modern  world, 

such  deliberate  wastage  of  valuable  human 

resources  Is  unthinkable.     The  wlnner-take- 

•ill  emphasis  of  the  unit  rule  has  also  had  a 


severe  dampening  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  two-party  system  In  States 
which  are  clearly  safe  for  either  party.  There 
is  little  incentive  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  campaign  seriously  in  Georgia,  or  for  the 
Democratic  Party  to  Intensify  its  efforts  in 
Vermont,  knowing  beforehand  that  all  of  the 
State  electoral  votes  will  be  cast  for  the  ma- 
jority party  regardless  of  the  Intensity  and 
quality  of  their  own  campaign.  This  feel- 
ing of  futility  In  the  ranks  of  the  minority 
party  Is  matched  by  an  air  of  complacent 
apathy  within  the  majority  party.  The  re- 
sult is  an  embarrassingly  small  voter  turnout 
which  does  nothing  to  enhance  the  picture 
of  American  democracy  before  our  free-world 
friends  and  oiir  Communist  adversaries. 

Criticism  of  the  present  electoral  system 
is  not  limited  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  unit  rule,  however  The  complications 
Inherent  In  the  operation  of  the  system  and 
the  varying  complexity  of  the  ballots  used 
for  the  selection  of  electors  in  many  States 
have  led  the  American  people  In  Increasing 
numbers  to  feel  that  some  sleight -of -hand 
small  print  Is  depriving  them  of  a  direct 
and  meaningful  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
President.  Even  after  almost  200  years  of 
operation,  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  pres- 
ent system  are  relatively  unknown  and  mis- 
understood. The  electorate  Is  confounded, 
and  to  some  extent  frustrated,  by  a  system 
which  translated  a  0.16-percent  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  Into  an  84-electoral-vote 
plurality  in  electing  President  Kennedy  by 
an  electoral  count  of  303  to  219  In  1960.  And 
the  fact  that  It  remains  quite  possible  for 
a  President  to  be  elected  under  the  present 
system  by  a  clear  majority  of  electoral  votes 
despite  the  fact  that  he  actually  received 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  opponent  re- 
mains a  cause  of  puzzlement  and  grave  con- 
cern. More  serious,  however,  and  more 
blatantly  unfair.  Is  the  machinery  provided 
under  the  present  system  for  resolving  doubt- 
ful elections.  Election  of  a  President  when 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  is  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Each  State  delegation  is 
given  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  State  or  the  delegation,  and  the  vote  of 
evenly  split  delegations  is  not  counted  at 
all.  This  totally  unrepresentative  system 
can  completely  distort  the  popular  will  in 
the  selection  of  a  President,  and  has  done 
so  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  the  past. 

Quite  clearly,  these  defects  and  criticisms 
are  not  new.  Following  each  close  and 
hotly  contested  election  they  have  been  re- 
peated, reemphaslzed,  and  restudled,  and 
throughout  the  years,  a  series  of  remedial 
plans  have  been  developed.  The  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  I  have  introduced  (S.J.  Res.  4)  Is 
drawn  from  these  previous  proposals  and 
represents  what  I  believe  to  be  the  soundest 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem.  The  sys- 
tem which  It  embodies,  known  as  the  pro- 
portional distribution  plan,  was  first  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  1877,  and  was  actually 
passed  by  the  Senate.  In  essentially  its  pres- 
ent form.  In  1950.  Just  prior  to  the  1960 
election,  in  April  1960.  a  Gallup  poll  showed 
50  percent  of  the  population  favoring  the 
proportional  distribution  plan.  28  percent 
opposed  to  a  change,  and  22  percent  with 
no  opinion.  Following  the  election,  the  por- 
tion In  favor  of  a  change  is  almost  certain 
to  have  increased  significantly. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  Introduced 
creates  a  system  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent which  is  simple  in  both  concept  and 
operation,  and  easily  understood  by  the  av- 
erage voter.  Under  Its  provisions  the  elec- 
toral college  is  abolished,  but  the  electoral 
vote  Is  retained,  with  each  State  continuing 
to  be  credited  with  one  vote  for  each  of  its 
Representatives  and  Senators.  Following  a 
presidential  election,  the  electoral  vote  in 
each  State  is  apportioned  among  the  candi- 
dates   in    accordance    with    the    number   of 
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popular  votes  which  they  receive,  Instead 
of  on  the  present  winner-take-all  basis.  The 
candidate  with  the  most  electoral  votes 
throughout  the  Nation  is  elected  President 
If  he  has  received  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
electoral  votes.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
no  candidate  receives  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  electoral  vote,  the  President  Is  se- 
lected from  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  of  electoral  votes  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives siting  in  Joint  session  and  vot- 
ing Individually.  A  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  combined  authorized  membership  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  necessary  for  a  choice. 

This  is  a  system  which  the  American  peo- 
ple can  understand  and  respect.  Each 
voter  can  readily  see  that  his  vote  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  outqome  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  will  not  and  cannot  be  counted 
against  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  The 
innate  fairness  and  equity  of  the  system  is 
buttrPFsed  by  Gallup  poll  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  fair  and  normal  to  the  av- 
erage citizen.  The  middleman  elector  is 
eliminated,  together  with  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility of  election  manipulation  by  State 
legislatures.  Since  these  bodies  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  method  of  selection 
of  electors,  they  may.  If  they  like,  choose 
the  electors  themselves,  perhaps  even  after 
the  election  but  before  the  elec^ral  vote  as 
threatened  by  Louisiana  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion. Death,  incapacity,  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  electors  would  no  lomger  be  a  factor, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  natural  disaster  pre- 
venting the  casting  of  votes  by  some  or  all 
of  the  electors  In  a  given  State  on  the  desig- 
nated day  would  also  be  removed 

In  addition  to  these  beneficial  effects,  the 
prof>ortional  distribution  system  which  I 
propose  will  provide  a  series  of  remedies  for 
existing  defects,  and  a '^number  of  advan- 
tages over  existing  methods,  which  lead  me 
to  urge  strongly  its  Imirtediate  adoption  and 
submission  to  the  American  people  for  their 
approval. 

1.  Under  most  circumstances  the  propor- 
tional distribution  system  will  prevent  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  receiving  less  than  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  Such  an 
event  could  only  occur  if  one  candidate 
picked  up  most  of  his  electoral  votes  In 
States  where  the  number  of  voters  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  electoral  votes  is  low. 
and  with  the  proportional  system  in  effect 
a  clean  sweep  of  those  States,  of  the  magni- 
tude required  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
Is  highly  unlikely 

2  With  the  elimination  of  the  winner- 
take-all  unit  rule,  the  proportional  distribu- 
tion system  would  give  equal  weight  to 
popular  votes  cast  in  large  pivotal  States 
and  to  those  cast  in  States  where  one  party 
is  certain  to  win  by  a  wide  margin  Thus, 
no  longer  could  a  few  votes  in  lower  Man- 
hattan or  upstate  New  York  tip  the  scales 
of  the  p>opular  vote  in  New  York  and  swing 
the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the  State  to  one 
candidate  or  another.  Within  the  limits  of 
existing  Inequalities  in  the  representative 
weighting  of  the  States,  a  few  hundred  votes 
in  Manhattan.  NY,  would  fiave  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  an  equal  number  of  votes 
in  Manhattan,  Kans.  As  a  result,  four  cur- 
rently existing  dangers  wouM  be  removed. 

First,  the  chance  that  the  will  of  the 
people  might  be  thwarted  by  fraudulent 
manipulation  of  the  few  votes  necessary  to 
shift  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a  closely 
contested,  large,  pivotal  State  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  In  order  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  any  but  the  closest  of  elec- 
tions, fraudulent  conduct  would  have  to  be 
of  monumental  proportions.  Only  a  very 
few  electoral  votes  could  be  Influenced  by 
the  most  successful  and  widespread  fraud 
in  any  single  State. 

Secondly,  the  possibility  of  a  storm  or  flood 
or  other  disaster  in  a  local  party  strong- 
hold which  could  affect  the  vote  sufficiently 


to  tip  the  scales  In  favor  of  the  opposite  party 
and  shift  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a  cloBely 
contested  pivotal  State  would  be  eliminated. 

Thirdly,  the  exaggerated  Influence  of 
Email,  tightly  knit,  minority  organizations 
and  pressure  groups  upon  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  major  parties  will  be  sharply 
curtailed.  Under  the  proportional  distri- 
bution system,  the  power  of  such  groups 
to  Influence  the  outcome  of  a  national  elec- 
tion will  depend  solely  upon  their  numbers 
and  the  effectiveness  of  their  arguments 
upon  other  voters.  No  longer  will  they  be 
able  to  blackmail  party  leaders  with  threats 
of  their  very  real  pivotal  strength. 

And.  fourthly,  the  choice  of  presidential 
candidates  will  no  longer  be  limited  to  men 
from  the  large  States.  With  the  threat  of 
losing  entire  blocs  of  electoral  votes  from 
large  pivotal  States  removed,  party  leaders 
will  bo  able  to  consider  good  men  from  any 
area  of  the  Nation,  north  or  south,  rural  or 
urban,  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  political 
appeal  alone. 

3.  New  life  and  vigor  would  almost  certain- 
ly be  breathed  into  the  two-party  system  in 
America  by  the  proportionate  distribution 
plan.  Since  the  number  of  electoral  votes 
received  by  each  party  candidate  In  each 
State  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  which  he  received 
In  each  State  as  compared  with  those  re- 
celve<l  by  his  opponent,  the  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  powerful  Incentive  for  campaigning 
In  every  State,  especially  those  presently 
considered  as  safe  by  either  party  and  in 
which  little  or  uo  campaigning  is  carried 
on  under  the  present  system.  Despite  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  racUo  and  television 
on  modern  campaign  methods,  voters  in  rel- 
atively safe  States  today  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  and  digest  accurate  infor- 
mation on  campaign  Issues  or  to  personally 
assess  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates. 
Under  the  system  which  I  have  proposed,  no 
candidate  will  dare  Ignore  any  area  of  the 
country  without  running  the  risk  of  losing 
Important  electoral  votes.  This  will  mean, 
of  course,  that  State  party  organizations 
will  have  to  be  strengthened  and  rebuilt 
and  staffed  with  able  leaders  In  every  State 
In  the  Union.  No  longer  will  mere  delivery 
of  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  a  State 
be  considered  as  a  successful  campaign.  The 
highest  possible  favorable  vote,  contrasted 
with  the  lowest  possible  adverse  vote,  will 
be  the  goal  of  every  State  p.irty  organization, 
and  the  competition  will  be  tremendous. 
This  will  lead  directly,  of  course,  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  embarrassingly  small  turn- 
out of  American  vot«^  at  the  polls  In  pres- 
idential elections.  In  selling  our  American 
form  of  democratic  government  to  the  un- 
committed and  newly  formed  nations  of  the 
world.  It  Is  frequently  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  that  many  Americans  apparently  do  not 
care  about  or  believe  in  their  own  govern- 
mental system  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  their  Chief  Kxecutive.  Under  the 
proportional  distribution  system,  the  empha- 
sis on  overwhelming  numbers  as  the  basis 
for  v^lnnlng  electoral  votes  will  force  politi- 
cal leaders  to  emphasize  the  need  for  getting 
out  the  vote  In  every  campaign,  and  can 
only  result  In  a  vast  Improvement  In  the 
numbers  of  Americans  participating  directly 
in  presidential  elections. 

The  type  of  campaign  required  to  win 
elections  under  this  system  can  only  be  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  successfully  if  local 
workers  are  mobilized  in  force  and  are  care- 
fully coordinated  by  tightly  knit  national 
organizations.  In  the  face  of  such  party 
fronU,  splinter  jiartles  will  find  barren 
ground  in  which  to  sow  their  seed.  They 
will,  of  covu-se,  be  .ible  to  pick  up  a  few  elec- 
toral votes  in  St*.tc8  where  their  strength 
can  be  concentrated,  but  their  hopes  of 
winning  an  electif)n  are  as  small  or  sm;Uler 
under  proportional  distribution  as  they  are 


tinder  the  present  system.  And  the  few 
electoral  votes  which  they  manage  to  win 
will  be  i>oor  payment  for  the  loss  of  the 
highly  magnifled  bargaining  power  which 
they  presently  enjoy  in  the  pivotal  States. 
No  longer  will  they  be  able  to  dictate  party 
policy  In  the  fields  of  their  special  interest 
on  threat  of  upsetting  the  balance  in  pivotal 
States  by  throwing  their  small,  compact, 
highly  organized  vote  to  the  opposition. 
Their  Influence  in  party  councils  will  be 
limited  to  the  number  of  votes  which  they 
can  deliver  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
the  cogency  of  their  arguments  in  support 
of  their  position.  Outside  of  party  coun- 
cils, their  effect  will  be  gaged  solely  upon 
their  ability  to  convince  the  voters  of  the 
Justice  and  desirability  of  their  programs. 
As  a  result,  the  major  parties  will  be  freed 
from  the  disproportionate  pressure  which 
such  groups  now  can  and  do  apply,  and 
will  be  better  able  to  formulate  distinctive 
national  policies  designed  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  the  greatest  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

4.  Proportionate  distribution  of  electoral 
votes  in  a  presidential  election  would  re- 
flect more  accurately  the  popular  strength 
of  the  various  candidates.  The  present  sys- 
tem, with  its  wlnner-Lake-all  allocation  of 
electoral  votes,  carries  a  built-in  distortion 
of  popular  support  which  leads  to  land- 
slide election  trlumplxs  when  popular  sup- 
port Is  only  lukewarm.  In  1912,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  with  only  42  percent  of  the  popular 
vote,  received  84  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  In  1936,  Franklin  Roosevelt  received 
98  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  on  the  basis 
of  60  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  These 
are  not  Isolated  Instances,  but  illustrations 
of  the  normal  effect  of  the  present  system. 
This  type  of  Illusory  electoral  strength  pro- 
vides a  questionable  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  could  easily  lead  to  an  abuse 
of  authority. 

The  system,  once  again,  was  not  planned 
by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  with  this 
effect  In  mind.  In  the  interests  of  stability, 
they  did  provide  for  a  slight  distortion  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  States  by  apportioning 
electoral  votes  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  votes  corresponding  to  the  two  Senators 
from  each  State  weight  the  scales  slightly 
against  the  larger  States.  ThU  advantage 
was  probably  necessary  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  smaller  States  for  the  original  Consti  • 
tutlon.  and  while  at  this  point  it  may  no 
longer  be  essential  for  the  presen-atlon  of  our 
Federal  system,  it  still  goes  far  toward  pre- 
vention of  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  In- 
justice among  the  smaller  States  without 
appreciably  damaging  the  rights  or  the 
powers  of  the  larger  States.  It  has  therefore 
been  retained  In  my  propossU  under  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  plan. 

5.  One  additional  feature  of  the  present 
electoral  college  system  remains  luidisturbed 
by  the  amendment  which  I  have  submitted. 
Voter  quallflcatlons  under  the  Conustitution 
are  left  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
States.  There  Is  still  a  great  enough  dis- 
parity among  the  cultural  patterns  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  to  Justify  re- 
tention of  this  authority  by  the  States.  It 
is  still  essentially  a  local  matter.  Even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal reality,  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  time  in 
the  past  half  century  to  attempt  to  impose 
Federal  controls  upon  voter  quahiicatlons, 
and  any  such  attempt  would  alK.ost  cer- 
tainly fail.  My  amendment  makes  nj  change 
In  the  present  system,  and  leaves  this  power 
where  it  rightly  belongs,  In  the  hands  of  the 
States. 

6.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant, adjustment  which  Is  accomplished  by 
the  proportional  distribution  plan  outlined 
In  my  amendment  Is  the  ellminatioa  of  the 
grossly  unfair  method  provided  at   present 


for  the  decision  of  elections  which  are 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  Under  this  antiquated 
system,  only  Representatives  are  permitted 
to  vote.  This  means  that  the  larpe  dele- 
gations from  States  such  as  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  California  carry  no  more 
weight  than  the  delegations  from  Idaho. 
A'aska.  and  Rhode  Island.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  will  of  the  peop'.e  can  readily 
be  perverted,  as  It  was  In  the  election  of 
1824,  when  Adams  was  elected  President  by 
the  House  despite  the  fact  that  Jackson 
received  a  plurality  of  more  than  12  percent 
of  the  populnr  vote.  The  continuing  con- 
centration of  our  population  in  large  urban 
areas  and  the  consequent  growth  in  the  pro- 
portionate strength  of  States  encompassing 
such  areas  Increases  the  blatant  injustice 
of  this  system  with  each  passing  year.  My 
amendment  provides  for  the  e'.ect'on  of  a 
President  by  both  Houses  of  Coneress.  sitting 
Jointly  and  votine  individually.  In  the  event 
that  no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  This  type  of  vote 
reflects  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  popular  will,  and  will  remit  in 
most  cases  In  a  decision  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Nation. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  considerations 
which  have  led  me  after  much  deliberation 
to  propose  the  serious  step  of  amending  our 
Constitution  in  order  to  provide  a  sounder 
method  for  the  election  of  our  Presidet  t. 
I  have  not  taken  this  step  lightly.  The  pro- 
portionate distribution  plan  which  forms 
the  heart  of  my  proposed  amendment  Is  not 
a  perfect  system,  but  Its  merits  so  f.-xr  out- 
weigh any  objections  which  have  been 
broupht  to  my  attention  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  bring  It  before  you  for  your  con- 
sideration.  The  present  electoral  college 
system  Is  grossly  unfair  and  vinduly  com- 
plicated, and  must  be  replaced  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  proportional  distribution 
plan  In  my  Judgment,  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  the  alternative  so- 
lutions which  have  been  formulated,  and 
provides  a  sound,  easily  understood  and 
equitably  designed  election  plan.  It  Is  my 
conviction  that  It  should  be  adopted,  and 
soon.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  support  In 
this  serious   and  Important  undertaking. 


THOMA.5  E.  MITRRAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Fi-i- 
day,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  for  9  years 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  under 
President  Truman  and  President  Eisen- 
hower, passed  away,  in  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  his  death,  America  lost  one 
of  her  best  and  greatest  sons.  As  a  busi- 
ness leader,  as  a  philanthropist  as  a  pro- 
lific inventor,  as  a  distinguish(?d  scholar, 
as  a  prominent  Catholic  layman,  and, 
finallj-.  as  one  of  our  most  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  Thomas  E.  Murray  made 
many  notable  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try. 

His  honors  and  his  pood  fortune  he 
accepted  humbly.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else,  Thomas  Murray  was  a  moral 
man;  indeed,  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
most  intensely  moral  men  of  our  time. 

Thomas  Murray  was  not  a  business- 
man who  contented  himself  with  his 
many  directorships.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  an  electrical  engineer  and  an  in- 
ventor of  genius,  who  held  more  than  200 
electrical  and  weldins?  patents,  some  of 
which  were  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  war  effort. 

During  World  War  II,  he  converted  his 
plants  to  the  production  of  mortar  shells 
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for  the  Government :  and  for  his  wartime 
inventions  in  this  field  he  received  from 
president  Roosevelt  a  citation  for  dis- 
tinguished service 

As  a  member  of  the  Atomic  EInergy 
Commission.  Thomas  Murray's  rare 
lechnolocical  ability  and  fertile  imagina- 
tion enabled  him  to  play  a  role  of  out- 
standing importance  in  developing  the 
nuclear  power  potential  of  our  country. 

So  great  was  the  respect  he  com- 
manded for  his  competence  and  integ- 
nty.'^at  when  his  final  term  was  about 
to  expire  in  June  1957.  the  majority  of 
the  Joint  Congre-ssional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  publicly  urged  President 
Eisenhower  to  reappoint  him.  In  their 
letter  lo  the  President,  they  said  that 
Mr  Murray  was  primarily  responsible 
for  many  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  ac- 
comphshment.s.  They  credited  him  with 
having  led  the  way  to  opening  up 
American  uranium  resources,  starting 
hydrogen  bomb  experiments,  promoting 
electrical  power  supplies  for  atomic 
plants,  and  building  the  first  big  in- 
dustrial atomic  powerplant. 

But  I  think  that  history  will  recall 
that  Thomas  Murray's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  his  country  was  made  after  he 
had  left  the  post  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioner, when  he  sought  to  serve  his 
country  by  warning  against  the  dangers 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  moratorium,  and 
by  urging  us  to  confront  without  hys- 
teria, with  balance,  but,  above  all,  with 
Christian  morality,  the  terrible  issues 
raided  by  the  .-specter  of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  final  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  an  attempt  to 
awaken  his  countrvTnen  to  the  disaster 
which  could  come  to  this  country  from 
our  abandonment  of  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  an  abandon- 
ment imposed  upon  us  by  the  nuclear  test 
ban.  Thomas  Murray's  final  published 
word  on  this  subject  was  an  article — 
published  in  the  winter  issue  of  Orbis 
magazine— entitled  "Nuclear  Testing  and 
American  Security."  This  is  the  last 
testament  of  a  very  great  American,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nuclear  Testing  Ahro  American  Secxjuitt 
I  By  Thomas  E.  Murray) 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  takes  office,  will  Immediately  come 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  international  relations  today — 
the  problem  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. Within  this  complex  problem,  the  is- 
sue of  nuclear  test  suspension  has  assumed 
a  primary  place^lndeed.  a  highly  dangerous 
place.  The  nuclear  test  policy  which  our 
Government  has  pursued  for  more  than  2 
years  Is  gravely  imperiling  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  its  free  world  allies. 
The  Incoming  Chief  Executive  cannot  afford 
to  delay  a  close  and  critical  review  of  the 
American  policy  decision,  dating  to  October 
3.  1958.  to  suspend  all  nuclear  tests — Its  his- 
tory, its  present  status,  its  entire  rationale. 
and  its  role  within  the  wider  context  of  arms 
control  policy 

During  the  last  2  years,  many  Americans 
have  labored  under  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
their  negotiators  at  Geneva,  have  been  mov- 
ing   inexorably    toward   a    nuclear   test   ban, 


hammering  out  one  treaty  clause  after  an- 
other, making  an  Increment  of  progress  each 
month  toward  that  time  when  a  test  ban 
will  be  put  into  effect.  This  Is  a  pernicious 
Illusion.  Actually,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  a  test  ban  has  already 
been  In  effect  for  more  than  2  years.  The 
ban  has  been  In  the  form  of  a  unilateral 
moratorium  which  Is  all-comprehensive,  ad- 
mits of  no  exceptions,  and  is  accompanied 
by  no  safeguards  whatsoever. 

The  illusion  has  been  compounded  by  op- 
timistic assumptions  that  adequate  safe- 
guards for  an  absolute  and  permanent  test 
ban  can  iMasslbly  be  agreed  upon  through 
International  negotiation  within  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  fact  Is  that  such  safe- 
gtiards  arc  not  feasible  In  terms  of  either 
the  present  state  of  technology  or  the  world 
polltical-s*rateglc  situation.  It  Is  nonsensi- 
cal, therefore,  to  speak  of  a  permanent  test 
ban  treaty  accompanied  by  sufficient  guaran- 
tees of  compliance  as  though  such  a  com- 
pact were  almost  within  our  grasp. 

What  Is  in  effect  today  is  an  unpoUced  and 
unpoUceable  test  ban.  which  bids  fair  to 
be  continued  Indefinitely,  with  Increasingly 
dangerous  consequences.  The  temporizing 
attitude  which  has  characterized  the  admin- 
istration's test  policy  during  the  last  2 
years  means  that  the  next  President  will  face 
a  grim  bat.tle  to  gain  approval  of  a  prop- 
osition which  never  should  have  been 
brought  Into  question  in  the  first  place — 
namely,  that  the  United  States  has  the  right, 
indeed,  the  obligation,  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  nuclear  tests  If  this  should  be  reqvUred  for 
its  own  security  and  the  defense  of  Its  allies. 

At  present,  our  national  policy  on  nuclear 
tests  Is  bemg  shaped  as  much  by  our  own 
Illusions  a.s  It  Is  by  Communist  propagan- 
dists, who  cynically  equate  any  proposal  for 
test  resumption  with  a  callous  Indifference 
to  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  mankind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  preservation  of  world 
peace  hinges  upon  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  Western  deterrent,  and  this  In  turn 
demands  that  the  United  States  retain  a  lead 
In  the  realm  of  nuclear  technology.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely this  leadership  which  has  l)een  called 
Into  doubt  by  the  American  unilateral  mora- 
torium. Today,  we  are  backing  Into  the 
quicksand  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
subtle  form  of  unilateral  disarmament — 
technological  obsolescence. 

One  of  the  longstanding  objectives  of  So- 
viet policy  has  been  to  Induce  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  In  an  all-inclusive  test 
ban  which  would  Involve  a  minimally  effec- 
tive International  Inspection  system.  The 
Soviets  have  achieved  this  objective  by  spin- 
ning out  the  Geneva  negotiations  Into  the 
third  year,  while  retaining  their  own  freedom 
to  carry  out  clandestine  nuclear  testing  && 
part  of  a  weapons  development  program.  It 
is  Imperative  that  our  national  policymaking 
In  this  crucial  area  be  liberated  from  hostile 
foreign  Influences  and  be  regeared  Instead 
to  the  essential  demands  of  our  own  security. 
Indeed  of  our  very  survival  as  a  free  people. 

I 

It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  the  present 
US  nuclear  test  policy  has  been,  and  still 
Is.  based  upon  a  serious  mistake.  This  mis- 
take dates  back  to  1958.  and  must  be  laid 
to  the  scientific  advisers  of  the  White  House 
as  well  as  to  the  State  Department  policy- 
makers who  acted  precipitately  on  the  advice 
of  those  scientists.  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Elsenhower  would  never  have  or- 
dered the  moratorium  had  It  not  been  for 
the  erroneous  Judgment  of  the  scientists. 

We  must  remember  that,  originally,  It  had 
been  the  fear  of  worldwide  radioactive  fall- 
out— a  fear  exacerbated  by  communist  propa- 
ganda— which  had  stirred  the  world  public 
Into  opposition  against  nuclear  tests  and 
finally  prompted  the  United  States  to  make 
the  trek  to  Geneva.     The  main  spur  to  this 


fear  was  the  detonation  of  multlmegaton 
weajKins  which  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth.  If  the  motive  of  the  United 
States  In  going  to  Geneva  had  been  to  allay 
world  apprehensions — and  It  apparently 
wafr — then  It  was  on  this  type  of  tests  that 
the  scientists  and  the  policymakers  should 
have  focused  their  attention.  The  require- 
ments of  military  security  bo  longer  neces- 
sitated such  tests.  Moreover,  a  ban  on  this 
kind  of  testing  could  easily  have  been 
policed;  the  technical  apparatus  was  already 
in  existence  and  could  have  been  expanded 
quickly  into  an  Internaponal  Inspection  sys- 
tem, fully  eflectlve. 

In  1958.  therefore,  the  United  States  was 
In  a  position  to  show  appropriate  respect  for 
the  legitimate  demands  of  world  opinion 
without  Jeopardizing  iTs^securlty  on  the  tech- 
nological front.  We  should  have  proposed 
an  agreement  to  stop  all  tests  which  cause 
atmospheric  contamination,  and  to  Institute 
on  an  International  basis  an  already  proven 
system  for  policing  such  a  ban.  Mobile  teams 
for  conducting  on-site  Inspections  would  not 
have  l)een  necessary. 

The  United  States  did  not,  however,  press 
for  such  a  practical  agreement  with  sufficient 
vigor  and  persistence.'  Instead,  we  became 
involved  In  a  much  more  complicated  and 
much  mure  dangerous  quest  for  a  universal 
lest  prohibition  which  would  outlaw  all 
types  of  nuclear  explosions  forever — atmos- 
pheric, oceanic,  underground  and  outer 
space.  In  this  respect,  we  transgressed  the 
limits  of  necessity.  The  harmful  products  of 
underground  explosions  can  be  contained  In 
such  a  way  as  to  pose  no  threat  to  human 
health  Furthermore,  outer  space  tests  con- 
ducted at  sufficiently  high  altitudes  can  be 
conducted  with  no  known  danger  to  human 
life  Both  underground  and  outer  space  tests 
were  still  Important  to  Improve  our  defensive 
capabilities  and  to  enhance  our  overall  de- 
terrent power.  It  was  not  necessary  to  In- 
clude them  in  the  scope  of  the  ban.  In  fact, 
It  was  essential  that   they   be  excluded. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  took 
the  position  that,  once  our  scientists  could 
postulate  an  Inspection  system  which  would 
record  a  nuclear  explosion  larger  than  2  kilo- 
tons  anywhere  In  the  earthly  environment, 
the  United  States  could  enter  a  total  test 
ban  agreement  with  equanimity.  In  the 
spring  of  1958.  the  scientists  !nformed  the 
administration  that  they  had  c  .nie  up  with 
the  answer.  By  now  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  scientists  had  erred  seriously.  They 
had  based  their  conclusions  regarding  the 
possibility  of  policing  underground  te.<.ts 
upon  the  results  of  but  a  single  experiment — 
the  1  7-klloton  •Rainier"  shot  of  September 
1957,  detonated  deep  within  a  mountain 
tunnel.  This  experiment  had  been  planned 
well  before  the  special  committee  of  scien- 
tists had  been  established  under  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  scientific  adviser.  Dr.  James 
Kllllan.  The  "Rainier"  explosion  had  not 
been  planned  to  meet  specific  detection 
needs:  the  resulting  data  relating  to  detec- 
tion capabilities  were  an  almost  accidental 
byproduct  of  the  test.     Yet,  on  the  baels  of 


'  Several  months  after  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions had  started.  President  Eisenhower,  on 
Apr.  13,  1959,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Premier  proposing  that  the  three  powers 
agree  for  the  time  being  to  ban  only  at- 
mospheric and  underwater  tests,  leaving 
underground  and  outer  space  tests  for  later 
consideration.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
sensible  moves  made  by  the  administration 
throughout  the  test  ban  negotiations  But 
after  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  suggested 
the  quota  of  on-site  inspections  (discussed 
below).  Khrushchev  rejected  the  President's 
proposal  and  treated  the  Macmlllan  sugges- 
tion with  decided  favor.  Prom  that  time  on, 
the  administration  dropped  the  President's 
sound  proposal  of  Apr.  13. 
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this  scant  evidence  from  a  single  explosion, 
the  scientists  concluded  that  from  an  analy- 
sis of  wave  patterns  registered  on  seismo- 
graphs they  could  differentiate  from 
earthquakes  nucleiir  blasts  as  small  as  2 
kllotons. 

When  this  scientific  Information  was 
placed  before  President  Elsenhower,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  Geneva  Conference  of  Techni- 
cal Experts  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1958. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  scientists 
lacked  the  wisdom  or  the  patience  to  wait  a 
few  more  months  before  proceeding  to 
Geneva.  They  were  well  aware  that  the 
"Hardtack"  series,  scheduled  for  September 
1958.  would  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  their  hypothesis  before  un- 
dertaking to  discuss  the  technical  details 
of  a  treaty  on  which  the  seciu-lty  of  the 
free  world  would  depend.  Urged  on  by  the 
State  Department.  American  scientists  went 
to  Geneva  with  a  proposal  for  a  system  of 
some  650  to  700  seismic  stations  around  the 
world  capable,  so  ttiey  thought,  of  detecting 
all  urKlerground  tests  above  2  kllotons. 

In  the  summer  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
our  scientists  were  Induced  to  retreat  from 
their  original  position  and  accept  a  less  com- 
prehensive system  A  Joint  communique 
issued  on  August  il.  1958.  declared  that  It 
was  "technically  feasible  to  set  up.  •  •  •  a 
workable  and  eflectlve  control  system"  which 
would  be  90  percent  reliable  In  detecting  un- 
derground tests  not  of  2  but  of  5  kllotons  or 
more  This  system  need  only  comprise  180 
stations  throughout  the  world.  Including 
aomt  on  the  territory  of  each  nuclear  power 
and  10  on  shipboard  In  the  oceanic  areas 

A  few  months  later  this  formula  had  to  be 
scrapped  by  our  scientists.  The  completion 
of  tests  at  Yucca  Flats  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  our  scientists  had  ratified  concliulons 
that  were  erroneou.s.  Nuclear  explosions  In 
the  "Hardtack"  series  appeared  on  some 
seismographs  In  the  United  States  as  earth- 
quakes. Instead  of  nuclear  explosions.  With 
the  number  of  control  points  approved  at 
Geneva,  the  experts  had  now  to  admit  a 
serious  blunder  Ir  was  demonstrated  that 
the  minimum  size  of  underground  t«8ts  thai 
could  readily  be  identified  was  five  times 
greater  than  had  originally  been  estimated 
Still  later,  nuclear  scientists  learned  that  It 
Is  possible  to  muffle  underground  explosions 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  detectablllty  by 
detonating  them  In  large,  deep  cavities  (such 
as  those  naturally  Dr  artificially  washed  In 
salt  domes)  or  in  smaller  underground  holes 
containing  pressure-absorbing  substances. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent, with  this  evidence  before  him.  did  not 
revoke  the  test  moratorium  until  such  time 
as  the  scientists  could  calculate  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy  the  full  require- 
ments of  an  effective  inspection  sj-stem. 
The  only  reason  which  I  can  adduce  for  his 
Inaction  Is  pressure  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, reflecting  In  turn  pressures  from 
abroad. 

II 

For  more  than  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  adhered  stubbornly  to  a  moratorium  and 
a  test  ban  negotiations  policy  which  are 
founded  upon  dlscrc'dlted  scientific  assump- 
tions No  American  military  leader  In  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  would  ever  have  rec- 
ommended the  test  moratorium  or  consented 
to  It  except  under  hfavy  organizational  pres- 
sure Undoubtedly,  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
military  to  the  imprudence  of  the  test  mora- 
torium has  been  exacted  through  an  appeal 
to  the  classic  imperative  of  "overriding  polit- 
ical considerations." 

But  has  our  current  policy  on  tests  been 
a  success  even  from  the  political  standpoint? 
Has  It.  for  instance,  convinced  the  Soviets  of 
our  sincere  desire  to  brake  the  arms  race? 
Has  It  altered  their  conviction,  rooted  deeply 
In  their  own  ideology,  that  the  capitalist 
camp  Is  warmongering  and  intent  upnsn  de- 


stroying the  socialist  camp?  Has  it  placated 
world  opinion  and  convinced  the  peoples  of 
our  peaceful  Intentions?  Has  it  cffered  a 
realistic  hope  of  limiting  the  membership  of 
the  so-called  nuclear  club?  Does  It  contain 
a  real  promise  of  opening  up  Soviet  society? 
Has  It  contributed  to  a  relaxation  of  Inter- 
national tensions?  Has  It  diminished  the 
fear  of  war,  accidental  or  deliberate?  Has  It 
gained  for  the  United  States  the  Initiative  In 
disarmament  negotl.itlons.  or  helped  to  ad- 
vance the  possibility  of  success  In  other  areas 
of  negotiation?  Has  It  reinforced  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies  in  our  political  wisdom? 
The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  no.  Our 
entire  test  policy  has  been  demonstrably  a 
failure.  There  have  been  no  political  gains 
to  warrant  the  security  risks  which  have 
been  Incurred.  The  argument  of  "overriding 
political  considerations"  simply  does  not 
stand  up  under  scrutiny 

Our  moratorium  has  not  prevented  the 
Communists  from  returning  to  a  noticeably 
tougher  cold  war  line  In  1960  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Soviets  seem  to  take  a  less  dogmatic 
position  than  their  Chinese  partners  on  the 
question  of  the  Inevitability  of  war  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  really  moved  one  inch 
toward  genuine  accommodation  with  the 
West  Not  only  has  our  moratorium  failed  in 
the  bid  to  mellow  the  Kremlin,  but  it  has  not 
brought  the  United  States  any  significant 
propaganda  returns  iTideed.  large  segments 
of  world  opinion  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  Communists  to  believe  that  Americans 
want  controls  without  disarmament — one  of 
the  most  singular  successes  scored  by  So- 
viet propaganda  In  the  entire  postwar  pe- 
riod Actually,  vhe  United  States  has  al- 
ready committed  Itself  to  the  most  drastic 
form  of  disarmament  which  it  has  ever  un- 
dertaken In  Its  history — and  without  the 
."(lightest  semblance  of  controls. 

One  of  the  arguments  adduced  for  the  test 
ban  treaty  (for  the  sake  of  which  the  mora- 
torium was  ordered)  Is  that  It  will  solve  the 
"nth  country  problem"  and  thereby  help  to 
prevent  a  future  catalytic  war  started  by  a 
smaller  nuclear  power.  Yet.  few  responsible 
observers  can  deny  that  th«  Geneva  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  on  in  a  strange 
political  vacuum  They  have  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  difficulty  of  Imposing  a  Big 
Three  prohibition  upon  the  half  dozen  or 
more  nations  which  will  be  In  a  position  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  during  the  next 
decade  If  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  most  Im- 
mediate problems  focus  on  Prance  and 
China.  For  a  time  It  was  assumed  that.  In 
the  event  of  a  test  ban  treaty,  the  United 
States  would  bring  France  into  line  and  the 
Soviets  would  persuade  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  adhere  to  the  compact.  But 
politics  is  not  that  simple.  General  de 
Gaulle  has  displayed  a  rigid  determination 
to  create  a  separate  national  deterrent  in 
order  to  enhance  French  International 
prestige. 

China  is  expected  to  test  a  nuclear  device 
within  the  year  Even  the  most  ardent  pro- 
ponents of  a  test  ban  agree  that  the  pro- 
posed inspection  system  would  be  meaning- 
less if  the  vast  land  area  of  Communist 
China  were  excluded  Nevertheless,  our 
scientists  In- 1958  Ignored  this  question,  and 
our  negotiators  appear  no  closer  today  to 
solving  this  dilemma.  An  inspection  sys- 
tem devised  largely  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  accepted  by  a 
country  which  the  United  States,  for  many 
complex  reasons,  refuses  to  recognize  and 
which  Is.  If  anything,  even  more  bellicose 
than  the  USSR.  The  nuclear  test  issue  Is 
not  an  argument  for  suddenly  reversing  U.S. 
policy  toward  China,  But  the  China  prob- 
lem Is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  reverse  Its  nuclear  test 
policy.  It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  we  will 
bring  the  final  solution  of  the  China  prob- 
lem   within    our    reach    by    prolonging    the 


moratorium  and  the  Geneva  negotiations  a 
little  more — with  intensified  patience  sin- 
cerity and  flexibility 

One  of  the  political  advantages  most  fre- 
quently claimed  for  the  test  ban  is  that  in- 
ternationally staffed  Inspection  poets  on  So- 
viet soli  will  reduce  the  Soviets'  secrecy 
complex  and  represent  a  first  step  toward 
opening  the  closed  society  of  communism 
There  is  no  question  that  Soviet  secrecy  has 
significantly  compounded  the  security  prob- 
lem of  the  Western  allies  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  Soviet  Union  be  trans- 
formed gradually  Into  a  more  open  society. 
But  since  the  start  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. Premier  Khrushchev  has  consistently 
described  the  Western  Inspection  plan  as 
little  more  than  a  sinister  scheme  to  or- 
ganize spy  rings  In  the  Soviet  Union  The 
atmosphere  produced  by  such  accusations 
has  not  been  conducive  to  any  agreement 
which  would  open  up  Soviet  society. 

The  Russian  negotiators,  who  had  agreed 
2  years  ago  to  the  establishment  of  21  In- 
spection stations  on  Soviet  territory,  began 
to  argue  during  the  summer  of  1960  that  15 
stations  ought  to  be  sufficient.  In  other 
words,  they  were  retreating  from  the  princi- 
ple that  the  inspection  system  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  increasing  cooperation  on 
international  arms  control  through  a  freer 
flow  of  Information  But  perhaps  most  seri- 
ous of  all  was  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Soviets  picked  up  the  suggestion  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  for  an  annual 
quota  of  veto-free  inspections  to  be  carried 
out  in  each  host  country.  The  American 
negotiators  had  contended  for  some  time 
that  the  numi>er  of  on-site  inspections  (i,e,. 
to  check  cases  in  which  the  seismic  signal 
was  ambiguous)  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  scientific  criteria.  They  argued 
logically  that,  after  the  inspection  system 
was  constructed  and  set  in  operation,  it 
might  l>e  discovered  that  a  few  dozen  on- 
site  inspections  per  year  would  l>e  enough 
to  guarantee  effective  policing,  or  that  per- 
haps several  hundred  would  be  required. 
The  Macmlllan  proposal,  made  on  a  trip  to 
Moscow,  and  without  prior  consultation  with 
President  Eisenhower,  called  for  a  predeter- 
mined number  of  inspections,  fixed  by  poli- 
tical agreement  The  Soviets  were  qiUck  to 
seize  upon  this  proposal  as  a  means  of  re- 
stricting the  activities  of  "prying  foreigners  ' 
on  their  soil.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
stated  that  he  sees  no  need  for  more  than 
a  few  inspections  per  year — probably  three. 
The  Macmlllan  formula,  if  embodied  in  a 
test  ban  treaty,  will  essentially  defeat  the 
concept  of  effective  policing  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  insisted  througliout  more 
than  a  decade  of  disarmament  negotiations. 

The  chances  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  are  virtually  nil.  Given  the  oppressive 
dangers  Inherent  in  the  current  world  sit- 
uation, an  arms  control  plan  whose  initial 
phase  Involves  a  cessation  of  testing  begins 
at  the  wrong  end,  A  test  ban.  accompanied 
by  a  continuation  of  the  moratorium  until 
the  inspection  system  ha*  been  completed 
(perhaps  5  or  6  years  after  the  treaty  is 
signed),  cannot  possibly  furnish  any  ade- 
quate sense  of  International  security  against 
the  perils  of  surprise  attack  or  war  by  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation.  An  absolutely  fool- 
proof policing  system  against  tests  even  if 
it  could  be  devised  and  put  into  effect  (and 
it  cannot),  would  constitute  no  guarantee 
against  the  continued  danger  of  thermonu- 
clear war  for  several  years  to  come 

Certainly,  the  test  moratorium  which  has 
been  in  force  for  more  than  2  years  has  not 
led  to  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions. 
as  its  advocates  assumed  it  would  If  a 
treaty  should  ever  be  signed  it  may  usher 
in  a  brief  euphoria,  a  })erlod  of  friendship, 
good  will  and  accommodation  similar  to  the 
"Spirit  of  Camp  D-.ivid     which  was  dispelled 
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brutally  by  Premier  Khrushchev  at  the  abor- 
tive Parla  meeting.  But  the  United  States 
IS  involved  in  an  IdeoIoglcal-power  contest 
of  indefinite  duration  and  of  global  dimen- 
sions, IT  the  United  States  continues  to  let 
its  nuclear  technology  rust,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict what  will  be  the  state  of  our  security 
and  that  of  our  allies  in  the  next  decade. 
A  test  ban  treaty  which  does  not  eliminate 
cheating  and  which  remains  at  the  mercy 
of  Soviet  oljstructionist  tactics  will  not  re- 
duce tensions.  Rather,  as  time  goes  on  it 
will  give  rise  to  mounting  suspicions  and 
fear  that  the  side  which  seems  obsessed  by 
the  desire  for  strategic  secrecy  Is  trying  to 
gain  a  unilateral  advantage.  This  will  be 
bound  to  have  a  destabilizlnsc  efifect  on  the 
international  situation,  tightening  rather 
than  easing  world   tensions, 

III 

We  frequently  take  pride  in  our  opera- 
tional striking  power  now  in  being,  which 
we  boast  to  be  the  most  awesome  ever 
wielded  by  any  nation  in  history.  But,  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  of  what  use  will  be  all 
our  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  our  delivery 
systems  developed  dtirlng  the  last  decade  If 
the  Soviets  exploit  the  American  test  mora- 
torium to  desiern  radically  new  and  Infi- 
nitely more  awesome  weapons'"  We  would 
be  myopic  indeed  to  think  that  the  world  has 
arrived  at  a  technological  stalemat*  which 
permanently  renders  war  unthinkable  for 
both  sides.  Today,  in  a  rapidly  changing 
environment  of  pure  and  applied  science. 
'he  notion  that  any  weapon.?  art  can  some- 
how be  frozen  is  as  wistful  as  It  Is  naive. 
The  patent  fact  is  that  nuclear  technology 
is  still  in  Its  infancy.  In  many  of  their 
public  pronouncements,  the  Soviets  indi- 
cate that  they  have  grasped  this  simple 
truth  much  more  clearly  than  have  our  own 
policymakers 

The  present  symbols  of  our  military 
strength  are  the  multimegaton  bomb  in  the 
bay  of  a  Jet  b^jmbcr  and  the  megaton  war- 
head on  a  long-range  missile.  Implicit  In 
the  possesvSlon  of  these  weapons  of  almost 
limitless  destructive  capacity  is  the  threat 
of  their  use.  This,  we  hope,  will  effectively 
deter  all  aggres.->ion.  We  assume  that  neither 
party  will  d?re  use  Its  weapons  for  fear  of 
a  retaliatory  strike  that  would  prove  too 
devastating 

Our  strategy  of  cie'errence.  however,  could 
be  robbed  of  i's  credibility,  and  therefore  its 
efTectivenes-s,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  accom- 
plish a  major  breakthrough  in  some  aspect 
of  military  technology,  either  offensive  or 
defensive.  Nuclear  technology  Is  still  capa- 
ble of  significant  progress,  especially  In  the 
areas  of  tactical  weapons,  antimissile  de- 
fenses, communication.^  Jamming,  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  outer  ^pif  explosions,  and  re- 
lated areas 

Until  now,  nuclear  technology  has  pro- 
gressed principally  along  one  line — namely, 
toward  massive  megaton  weapons  of  an 
offensive  character,  whose  destructive  ca- 
pacity is  completely  undiscrimtnatlng.  The 
result  of  a  policy  of  stockpiling  these  huge 
weapons  and  of  Integrating  them  Into  a 
strategy  of  deterrence  through  the  threat 
of  mass  annihilation  is  to  Jeopardize  the 
survival  not  only  of  the  material  fabric  of 
civiliza'ion.  but  also  of  the  human  race 
itself  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
kinds  of  weapons  which  nuclear  technology 
can  yield. 

There  are  other  practical  lines  of  nuclear 
development — they  lead  toward  the  third 
generation  weaj)ons  which  are  as  radically 
different  from  the  H-bomb  as  the  H-bomb 
was  from  the  Hiroshima-type  A-bomb. 
These  new  weapons  will  not  be  larger  and 
more  efficien-  H-U-mbs.  nor  smaller  and 
more  efficient  A-bombs.  They  will  be  weap- 
ons of  a  different  category  which,  when  com- 
bined with  refined  delivery  systems,  will 
lend    themselves    to    strategies    and    tactics 


more    narrowly  military   In    character    than 
those  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed. 
They  will    je  capable  of  being  used  without 
posing  sul;ldal  hazards  for  the  nation  em- 
ploying th"m.     Furttiermore.  compared  with 
the  nlhllls;lc  weapons  systems  on  which  we 
now  rely,  the  use  of  the  third  generation  nu- 
clear weapons — or  at   least  some  of  them — 
win  be  eajiler  to  Justify  on  moral  grounds. 
Such    new    weapwns    of   conflict — weapons 
which  dilT'T  from  those  now  familiar  to  us 
not   merely   in   degree  or   specific   type,   but 
also  In  basic  structural  principles  and  oper- 
ational   ptrformance — are    not    the    remote 
dreams  of  Isolated  scientists.     The  concep- 
tual desigi^s  for  these  weapons  already  exist 
In  American  laboratories.    The  possibility  of 
their    devtlopment    is    more    realistic    than 
was   that  of  the  H-bomb   a  year   before   Its 
detonation.     In  fact,   these  weapons   would 
already   h£  ve   been   tested    had   It   not   been 
for   the  moratorium.     It  is   no  exaggeration 
to  assert  that,  If  the  veil  of  nuclear  secrecy 
could    be    lifted    and    the   American    public 
Informed  of  all  the  weapons  possibilities  of 
which  our  nuclear  scientists  are  aware,  the 
popular  clamor  for  the  Immediate  resump- 
tion   of    nuclear    tests    would    be   loud    and 
Insistent. 

The  crxiclal  question  before  us  Is  not 
whether  ve  should  or  should  not  acquire 
this  or  tl^  at  specific  weapon — a  cluster  of 
warheads,  or  an  antimissile  missile,  or  a  com- 
munlcatloris-Jammer.  or  a  tactical  A-weap- 
on — however  Important  each  of  these  may 
prove  to  be.  What  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  Americans  Is  the  range  of  scien- 
tific-technological possibilities  upon  which 
we  have  arbitrarily,  and  needlessly,  turned 
our  back. 

An  advc>cacy  of  the  resumption  of  nu- 
clear tests  Is  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
the  wish  to  see  the  United  States  produce 
weapons  more  frightful  than  those  which  are 
now  In  our  stockpiles.  Some  of  the  weapons 
of  the  future  which  have  been  suggested  as 
technologically  feasible  are  Indeed  awful  to 
contemplate. 

The  United  States  should  abjure  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  used  operationally  under  any  cir- 
cumstance} and  which  could  never  be 
Integrated  Into  any  rational  military  strategy 
or  political  policy.  But.  although  the  United 
States  might  wisely  decide  that  certain  types 
of  weapons  should  never  be  developed,  It 
cannot  afford  to  remain  blind  to  the  possi- 
bilities now  available  to  a  power  which, 
according  to  all  past  evidence,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  exploit  them  In  war  or  In  blackmail. 
Surely,  we  cannot  develop  adequate  defenses 
for  the  United  States  In  the  next  decade 
unless  we  know  all  that  there  Is  to  be  known 
about  the  performance  characteristics  of  new 
weapons  which  may  soon  be — If  they  are  not 
already — In  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  An 
up-to-date  program  of  active  and  passive 
continental  defense  demands  constant  tech- 
nological research,  and  research  requires 
testing. 

The  primary  value  of  testing  does  not  lie, 
as  the  opponents  of  test  resumption  Imply, 
merely  In  Improving  by  marginal  amounts 
the  efficiency  of  weapons  which  are  now  In 
our  stockpiles.  If  this  were  so.  then  a 
platislble  case  could  be  made  against  resump- 
tion. The  main  point  Is  that  the  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  compete  In  the  race 
for  the  technological  leadership  of  the  world 
If  It  stops  testing.  We  cannot  stay  In  the 
running  If  we  seal  off  forever  all  avenues  of 
nuclear  Investigation  which  entail  explo- 
sions, whether  they  be  In  the  earthly  or  the 
extra-terrestrial  environment.  Irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  harmful  to  mankind,  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  for  peaceful 
or  military  purposes. 

That  the  Soviets  can  conduct  crucial  nu- 
clear tests  without  detection  has  been  pub- 
licly  conceded   by   high-ranking   officials  of 


our  State  Department,  Defense  Department, 
and  other  governmental  agencies  Must  we 
await  empirical  evidence  before  Ijeing  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviets  are,  indeed  lurrying 
out  clandestine  tests?  The  Soviets  avowed 
aim.  stated  often  enough  by  their  leaders. 
Is  to  beat  the  United  States  in  the  tech- 
nological and  military  race.  According  to 
their  own  Leninist  Ideology,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence  If  they  were  to 
let  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  unpollced 
moratorium  slip  by. 

We  know  by  now  of  the  tremendous  effort 
which  the  Soviets  exerted  In  the  late  forties 
and  early  fifties  to  draw  abreast  of  the  United 
States  in  atomic  and  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons technology.  More  recently,  we  have  seen 
how  they  have  striven  to  forge  ahead  In  the 
technology  of  satellites,  rockets,  and  Inter- 
continental missiles.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  suddenly  brought  their 
nuclear  weapons  technology  to  a  halt  as  of 
1958?  Can  we  stake  bur  security  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  not  continuing 
research  and  testing  to  develop  capmbilltles 
for  disrupting  the  defender's  conununlca- 
tlons  systems:  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
offensive  missile  warheads  and  develop  their 
own  antimissile  defenses;  to  Improve  the 
flexibility  of  small  atomic  weapons;  and  to 
move  toward  the  production  of  the  third 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons? 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors — 
the  possibility  of  achieving  new  break- 
throughs plus  the  ability  to  carry  on  tests 
without  risking  detection — should  constitute 
sufficiently  compelling  polltlcnl  proof  that 
the  Soviets  are  Indeed  exploiting  the  Amer- 
ican moratorium  to  advance  their  own  alms 
On  October  31.  1960.  Charles  C  Stelle,  the 
US.  representative  at  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, frankly  told  the  Soviet  delegation  that 
"the  US  Government  would  be  remiss  In  Its 
duty  to  the  American  people  If  It  continued 
to  check  the  development  of  such  a  major 
military  field  as  nuclear  weapons  when  It  has 
no  way  of  knowing  what  Its  major  rival  Is  up 
to  In  this  field."  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  could  not  "afford  to  rely  on  Soviet 
assertions  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  In  fact 
observed  a  moratorium  and  has  not  con- 
ducted any  nuclear  tests." 

One  might  be  excused  for  observing  that 
the  United  States  Is  doing  precisely  what 
Its  accredited  representative  In  Geneva  said 
that  It  cannot  afford  to  do.  Mr  Stelle's 
statement,  nevertheless,  was  noteworthy 
Insofar  as  this  was  presumably  the  first  time 
In  the  Geneva  talks  that  an  American  offi- 
cial had  hinted  at  the  necessary  premise  of 
U.S.  nuclear  test  policy,  namely,  that 
the  Soviets  have  in  fact  been  testing 
new  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  dismiss  as  Idle  boasting 
Premier  Khrushchev's  mention  of  "fantastic 
new  weapons  '  in  his  now  famous  speech  of 
January  1960 — more  than  one  year  after  the 
de  facto  moratorium  sxipposedly  had  gone 
Into  effect. 

IV 

A  few  American  sclentUts  have  sought  to 
Impress  upon  the  American  public  the  ap- 
parent sincerity  of  Soviet  scientists  at  Ge- 
neva In  wishing  an  end  to  nuclear  teets. 
Yet.  can  such  subjective  Judgment  serve 
as  a  meaningful  guide  to  policy?  Our 
statesmen  have  contended  steadfastly  for 
more  than  a  decade  that  we  cannot  stake 
our  national  security  on  the  mere  utterances 
of  Soviet  negotiators.  This  Is  why  we  have 
always  Insisted  arms  agreement  be  accom- 
panied by  an  effective  control  system.  One 
may  add  parenthetically  that,  so  long  as 
scientists  do  not  make  policy  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  apptirent  sincerity  or  Insin- 
cerity is  completely  Irrelevant  to  our  own 
decisionmaking. 

Some  of  our  scientists  are  opposed  to  an 
open  discussion  of  new  weapons  possibilities 


on  the  grounds  that  such  revelations  would 
Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations They  view  the  nuclear  test  ban  as 
an  overriding  objective  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  be  subordinated.  Some 
of  them  have  publicly  slated  that  nothing 
must  deter  the  GDvernment  In  Its  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  cessation  of  tests  A 
sector  of  the  scientific  community  seems 
obsessed  with  the  belief  that  a  treaty  to  end 
nuclear  teets  Is  the  only  available  gateway 
to  universal  dlsar.-nament  and  lasting  peace. 
This  obsession,  unfortunately,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Government.  For 
nearly  3  years  now,  the  test  ban  has  been 
virtually  the  only  string  to  our  disarmament 
bow.  If  we  must  base  our  whole  arms  con- 
trol policy  upon  the  shaky  foundation  of  a 
ban  on  nuclear  tests,  we  are  Indeed  at  the 
end  of  our  political  and  diplomatic  roF>e. 

Some  scientists  who  support  a  continua- 
tion of  the  test  ban  characterize  appeals  for 
resuming  nuclear  weapons  development  as 
'irresponsible  '■  They  lake  the  position  that 
no  one  but  a  nuclear  physicist  is  qualified  to 
debate  Issues  of  public  policy  in  this  area 
This  attitude  Is  as  presumptuous  as  It  is 
arrogant  One  n<!ed  not  be  a  nuclear  physi- 
cist In  order  to  pass  Judgment  on  essential 
national  security  requirements  All  that  one 
needs  Is  access  Ui  the  facts  If  the  curtain 
of  nuclear  secrecy  could  be  raised,  and  If  the 
American  people  could  glimpse  the  concep- 
tual designs  of  revolutionary  new  weapons 
which  now  exist,  they  would  realize  that  our 
current  moratorium  represents  to  many  of  its 
adherents  an  escapist  flight  from  the  realities 
of  the  technological  world  They  would  real- 
ize that  the  new  wea|K>ns  possibilities  are 
not.  as  some  expt:)nents  of  the  ban  aver,  a 
■  gleam  In  the  eye"  of  certain  AEC  scientist* 
Fortunately,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Ftorce  have  tiiken  a  more  sober  view  of 
these  new  weapons  possibilities  The  three 
services  have  already  arrived  at  the  unani- 
mous decision  that  a  study  be  made,  on  an 
urgent  basis,  of  the  third  generation  weapons 

One  cannot  but  recall  another  occasion 
when  some  of  the  present  proponents  of  the 
test  ban  erred  In  their  estimate  of  new 
weapons  possibilities  A  decade  ago,  they 
were  profoundly  wTong  In  their  scientific 
estimates  of  both  the  feasibility  and  the 
practicability  of  developing  a  thermonuclear 
weapon  At  that  time,  opinion  within  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  AEC 
varied  widely,  but  several  of  the  scientists 
contended  that  It  would  take  15  or  20  years 
or  even  longer  to  develop  an  H-bomb  Yet, 
once  the  necessary  resources  were  allocated 
to  the  task,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
detonate  Its  first  thermonuclear  device  less 
than  2  years  later  In  1952  the  Soviets  were 
only    about    6    months    behind    the    United 


'  Within  the  la.st  year  or  so.  an  Increasing 
number  of  American  strategy  analysts  have 
sounded  a  new  note  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control.  They  admit  realistically  that  there 
are  no  prospects  for  disarmament  as  tra- 
ditionally understood  and  as  propounded  by 
Premier  Khrushciev  But  they  do  foresee  a 
chance  that  the  Sovleu  and  the  United 
States  might  achieve  security  through  the 
maintenance  of  u  balanced  deterrent.  This 
would  involve  developing  a  mix  of  various 
offensive  and  deft  nslve  weapons  to  make  any 
form  of  aggression.  large  or  small,  unprofit- 
able to  attempt.  A  variety  of  weapons  sys- 
tenis,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  would 
enhance  the  flexibility  of  the  United  States, 
permit  the  application  of  more  rational 
strategies,  and  render  It  extremely  difficult 
or  Impossible  for  a  {XJtentlal  aggressor  to 
compute  victory  with  certainty.  But  such 
an  approach  to  security,  which  has  much 
to  commend  It.  demands  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  make  progress  In  the 
realm  of  nuclear    weapons  technology. 


States-  !n  nuclear  i^echnolocy  and  they  were 
pressing  hard  to  match  and  surpas,«;  us 
They  knew  they  were  competing  in  ;.  weapons 
race  Today,  we  do  not.  The  proponents  of 
the  test  ban  who  deplore  the  current  arms 
race  are  guilty  of  using  faulty  terminology 
It  lakes  two  to  make  a  race  So  far  as  the 
quality  of  nuclear  technology  is  concerned 
the  United  States  has  been  out  of  the  run- 
ning since  the  moratorium  went  into  effect 
In   1958. 

The  United  States  can  continue  to  risk 
technological  obsolescence  only  at  the  price 
of  undermining  the  deterrent  which  Is  the 
sole  meaningful  guarantee  of  International 
peace  today.  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  asked — and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  pose  this  question — whether  our 
test  policy  Is  endangering  our  overall  na- 
tional defense  posture,  their  answer  would 
be  yes.  Oiu-  current  test  jxylicy  is  clearly 
at  variance  with  our  general  defense  policy, 
which  demands  a  relentless  advance  In  the 
research  and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry 

The  American  moratorium  is  at  variance, 
al.so,  with  a  basic  principle  of  our  wider 
disarmament  policy — namely,  that  all  arms 
agreements  be  subject  to  Inspection  and 
control  Our  free  society  is  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  all  who  wish  to  Inspect  us;  Com- 
munist society  remains  tightly  sealed  to  the 
outside  world.  The  moratorium,  to  the 
extent  that  It  bestows  clear-cut  advantages 
upon  the  Soviets,  militates  against  genuine 
arms  control  efforts  on  their  part  By  prof- 
fering to  the  Kremlin  what  it  has  always 
sought — disarmament  without  controls — we 
have  relieved  the  Communists  of  the  need 
to  make  at  least  a  plausible  gesture  toward 
real  negotiations  If  the  United  States  com- 
mits the  supreme  folly  of  extending  the  mo- 
ratorium for  several  more  years  until  the  in- 
spection system  Is  set  up.  the  death  knell 
will  be  sounded  on  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol. Arms  control  then  will  indeed  come — 
but  it  win  come  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
Soviets,  after  they  have  demonstrated  a 
decisive    superiority    in    nuclear    know-how. 

The  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations  stand 
today  at  the  very  center  of  the  global  stra- 
tegic struggle  The  Soviets  sabotaged  the 
summit  meeting  at  Paris  last  May  Since 
then,  they  have  scuttled  the  10-natlon  dis- 
armament talks,  preferring  to  carry  their 
disarmament  canipalgn  Into  th€'  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  where,  they 
know  as  well  as  we.  genuine  negotiations  are 
virtually  impossible  Meanwhile,  they  have 
worked  with  skill  and  perseverance  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  to  set  a  snare  for  the 
United  States  Already,  we  have  become  en- 
meshed to  the  point  of  near  helplessness, 
and  the  Soviets  have  no  Intention  of  allow- 
ing us  to  extricate  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  danger  con- 
fronting this  Nation  In  the  area  of  defense 
technology  is  the  prospect  that  the  Soviets. 
rather  than  let  us  e8caf>e  from  their  trap, 
will  make  a  token  concession  and  finally 
bind  us  in  a  formal  treaty  with  continued 
moratorium.  Given  our  present  national 
mood,  we  may  leap  at  this  disarmament 
straw,  th\i8  forfeiting  irretrievably  our  free- 
dom to  take  steps  essential  to  an  up-to-date 
national  security  jxwture. 

This  Is  why  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  advocate 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  Improving  seismic  detection  capabil- 
ities or  exploring  the  jjoaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions.  If  we  convince  our- 
selves that  these  are  the  only  Justifiable  pur- 
po.ses  of  conducting  tests,  the  Soviets  may 
generously  concede  and  agree  to  cooperate  in 
a  Joint  testing  program  for  seismic  Improve- 
ment and  peaceful  uses.  In  return  for  a  com- 
prehensive, permanent  test  ban  treaty  The 
Soviets  could  then  stall  Indefinitely  on  co- 
operative  research.     Counting    on    the   fact 


that  the  development  of  detection  tech- 
niques will  lag  behind  di.scovery  i^)l  disguising 
methods  they  would  be  able  to  continue 
their  testing  programs  unhampered  lor  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  remain  tied  By  the  tune  the  inspec- 
tion system  Is  installed  and  operating  the 
So\let8  might  very  well  be  7  or  8  \ears  aliend 
in  weapons  technology. 

The  fVDllcy  course  to  i>e  pursued,  there- 
fore, seems  clear  In  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  shrnild  return  to 
the  position  contained  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's letter  of  April  13.  1959  which  called 
for  a  permanent  ban  on  atmospheric  and 
underwater  tests  Tills  constitutes  a  .sound 
and  a  workable  approach  Meanwhile  the 
moratorium  on  underground  and  outer 
space  tfc«^ts  should  be  revoked  immediately  so 
that  safe  forms  of  testing  can  be  resumed  as 
quickly  as  possible  Tests  should  be  con- 
ducted not  merely  to  enlarge  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  seismic  or  outer  space  phe- 
nomena but  explicitly  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  technology  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  penalties  which  the  moratorium  already 
has  Imposed  upon  our  total  military-tech- 
nological position  must  be  voided  Even 
more  Impxjrtant.  we  must  prevent  the  jjoten- 
tially  disastrous  effects  of  prolonging  an  un- 
pollced moratorium  for  several  more  years 
after  the  signing  of  a  test  ban  treaty  until  a 
far-from-adequate  inspection  system  has 
been  put  into  effect 

At  the  same  time  that  we  make  the  neces- 
sary shift  In  our  testing  ^xilicy.  we  should 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  the  military 
and  political  implications  of  nuclear  secrecy 
li  the  elimination  of  nuclear  secrecy  is  the 
political  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  re- 
suming tests,  we  should  be  willing  to  pay 
that  price  I  would  suggest  that,  as  we  re- 
svime  the  tests,  we  Invite  the  Soviets  to  wit- 
ness them.  The  invitation  would  be  ex- 
tended without  prior  commitment  of 
reciprocity  from  the  Russians,  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  Soviets  would  accept  our 
invitation.  But  our  willingness  to  lift  se- 
crecy would  make  Soviet  propagandists  hard 
put  to  Impute  sinister  motives  to  the  Amer- 
ican test  resumption  Our  invitation  would 
demonstrate  our  overriding  concern  with  the 
defensive  aspects  of  nuclear  technology  We 
would  be  saying  to  the  Soviets,  in  effect,  that 
we  are  less  worried  over  their  purloining  our 
technological  know-how  than  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  are  clandestinely  develop- 
ing weapons  which  may  some  day  devastate 
our  cities.  Simultaneously,  we  could  use  the 
United  Nations  as  an  educational  forum  to 
persuade  the  world  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  mankind  is  an  armaments  competition 
conducted  in  secrecy,  and  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  secrecy  is  the  first  step  toward  aboli- 
tion of  International  distrust.  The  an- 
guished cries  of  Communist  propagandists 
and  Western  pacifists  notwithstanding,  a 
resumed  program  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment, if  handled  properly,  can  con- 
tribute meaningfully  to  a  sense  of  free  world 
security  rather  than  enhance  morbid  fears  of 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Certainly,  the  Geneva  talks  should  be  con- 
tinued The  negotiations  already  have 
yielded  valuable  insights  into  the  problem  of 
arms  control,  and  they  may  yet  bear  good 
fruit,  provided  that  both  sides  approach  them 
realistically  But  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  United  States,  in  continuing  the 
Geneva  talks,  back  away  from  two  positions 
into  which  It  has  drifted :  ( 1 )  The  concept 
of  a  politically  fixed  quota  of  annual  on-site 
inspections  to  Investigate  doubtful  signals; 
and  (2)  tlie  presumption  that  the  test  ban 
treaty,  for  all  practical  purposes,  goes  into 
full  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  signed  through  an 
accompanying  moratorium  agreemeut  which 
would  cover  the  period  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  network  of  inspection  stations. 
Neither  of  these  positions  satisfies  the  basic 
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demands  ot  our  national  seruri"v  ralejss 
the  Soviets  can  be  f>ersuade<l  to  accept  what- 
ever number  of  on-site  Inspections  may  be 
deemed  necessary  In  the  light  of  scientific 
criteria,  and  to  agree  that  tests  will  be  pro- 
hibited only  after  they  can  be  policed,  the 
United  States  should  sign  no  agreement 
whatsoever  Barring  such  agreement,  we  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  announce  frankly  to 
the  world  that  the  Geneva  tesr  ban  negotia- 
tions were,  from  the  beginning,  a  tragic 
mistake. 

The  change  of  policy  recommended  here 
will  not  be  popular,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  will  be  greeted  by  a  storm  of  protests. 
Somehow,  the  public  hns  become  obsessed 
with  the  Idea  that  the  st-oppage  of  tests  Is 
the  sure  road  to  disarman-ionc  and  peace,  be- 
cause It  is  the  easiest  issue  on  which  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  This  has  been 
proved  to  be  A  prof-jundly  false  Illusion. 
The  diplomacy  of  disarmament,  wrongly 
joined  by  us  at  Sovie:  insistence  on  the  issue 
Of  test  cessation,  has  reached  a  dead  end. 
Nothing  short  of  a  reversal  of  the  U.S.  test 
policy  caji  now  salvage  any  promise  for  arms 
control  and  for  International  peace. 


WEATHER  BUREAU  PRESENTS 
AWARDS  TO  29  VOLUNTEER 
OBSERVERS 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Chief  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau.  Dr. 
Francis  V«'.  Reichelderfer  announced 
29  volunteer  weather  observer  awards. 
The  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Campa- 
nius  Holm  Awards  were  created  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  1959  to  honor  volun- 
tary observers  for  out.sianding  achieve- 
ment. 

Most  of  these  obser. ers  .serve  without 
pay;  and  I  understand  that  there  are 
some  12  000  cooperative  obseners 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am 
especially  pleased  about  this  year's 
awards,  because  a  Montanan  is  a  recip- 
ient of  the  John  Campanius  Holm  cer- 
tificate commemorating  the  first  known 
systematic  weather  ob.server  in  the 
American  colonies. 

The  posthumous  award  i.^  beinp  made 
to  W  C.  Wiggins,  for  more  than  four 
decades  of  dedicated  service  as  volun- 
tary weather  observer  at  Flatwillow. 
Mont  .  endin?  with  his  death  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  The  citation  is  be- 
ing presented  to  his  son,  Stanlev  E.  Wig- 
gins, who  is  carrying  on  his  father's 
work  in  this  capacity  at  Winnett.  Mont. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pre.=^s  release  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  announcing  these 
awards  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We-^ther  Bureau  To  PaESE.vT  Awards  to 
I  29    VOLUNTXZR    Obsehvehs 

Dr.  Fr.incls  W.  Kelchelderfer,  Chief  of  the 
US.  Department  of  C  imnierce  Weather  Bu- 
reiu.  today  announced  that  29  volunteer 
weather  observers  will  receive  the  Bureau's 
1361  Thomas  JefTerson  and  John  Campanius 
Holm  awards. 

llie  Weather  Burerwi  has  more  than  12.000 
cooper.^tive  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  daily  observa- 
tions. The  Cfx.peratlve  observer  program 
has  been  in  exis-.ence  longer  than  the 
Weather  B.ireau  It.^elf.  and  many  families  of 
observer?!  have  been  collecting  weather  data 
fur   geneiatlons.     The   Information  provided 


by  these  bservers  has  been  of  Inestimable 
value  to  t.ie   Na»:  >n.    Dr     He;  ■heldfrfer   s.iid 

The  Thcmaa  Jefferson  and  John  Campa- 
nius Holm  awards  were  created  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  1959  to  honor  voluntary 
observers  for  outstanding  achievement. 
Most  of  these  observers  serve  without  pay. 
although  a  few  of  them  receive  small  pay- 
ments for  special  assignments  such  as  par- 
tlclpnllon  in  the  current  national  severe 
storms  prcject. 

Five  obeervers  are  to  receive  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award  for  unusual  and  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  In  the  field  of  mete- 
orological observations.  This  award  Is 
named  for  Jefferson  because  the  statesman- 
scientist  tx)k  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
weather    observations    from    1776   to    1816. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Award  recipients  are. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Barret.  Anchorage.  Ky 

'  Dr.   William   B.  Fulton.   DadevlUe,   Ala. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  Lanier,  West  Point.  Ga. 

Mr.   D.    Paul   Oswald.   ChewsvUle.  Md. 

'  Mr.   Ralph  E.  Weber,  Oakland.  Md. 

The  John  Campanius  Holm  certificate 
commemorates  the  first  known  systematic 
weather  observer  In  the  American  Colonies. 
In  1664  and  1665  the  Reverend  Campanius 
made  records  of  climate  without  the  use  of 
Instruments,  near  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

Receiving  the  John  Campanius  Holm 
Award  are ; 

Mrs.   Lucy   C.   Allen.   Neuse.  K.C. 

Mr    Robert  E.  Bradbury.  Roberts,  III. 

Mr   L    Monroe  Cason,  Warrenton,  Ga. 

Mr    A.  R.  Cox.  Redlg.  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Wayne  W.  Creasman.  Tryon.  N  C. 

Mr.  William  C.  Cromley.  Brooklet,  Ga. 

Mr.  Paul  O.  Feldrappe.  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Guy.  Kenton,  Okla. 

Rev.  Plummer  F.  Jones,  New  Canton,  Va. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Knlpp,  Napoleon.  Ohio. 

Mr    AUia  W.  Ladd.  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Mr    Clyde  O.  Laughner.  Whltestown,  Ind. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Lovell.  Greenville,  Ky. 

Mr   Ernest  E.  Martin.  Salem,  Mo. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  McCall.  Ulysses.  Kans. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Overpeck,  State  University, 
N.     Mex. 

Mrs.  Beftsle  Powe  Page,  Cheraw,  B.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Paulson.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Richardson.  WlUoughby, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Robinson.  Laketown.  Utah. 

Mr    C.  O.  Roralg.  Dermlson.  Ohio. 

Mr    Frank  J,  Southmayd.  Franklin,  N_H. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Staata.  Chugwater.  Wyo. 

'  Mr.  W.  C.  Wiggins,  Flatwlllow,  Mont. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE   LATE  SENATOR 

JAMES   E    MLTIRAY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  Montana  paid  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  man  upon  the  death.  March 
23.  1961,  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, former  Senator  James  E.  Murray. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  col- 
lection of  editorials  and  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Great    Falls     (Mont.)     Tribune. 
Mar.  24.   1961] 

Senator    James    E.    Murrat    Dns    im    Butte 
Bumc. — Retired    US.    Senator    James    E. 

Murray  died  Thursday  In  Butte  at  the  home 

of  his  son,  U.S.  District  Judge  W   D.  Murray. 

The  former  Senator  was  84. 

Murray,   a  liberal   stalwart  In  the  Senate 

more  than   a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  at 

5:  10  p  m. 


Award  to  be  poethumous. 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  am. 
Monday  morning  from  the  Daly-Shea  Fu- 
neral Home  In  Butte.  The  cortege  -viii  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church, 
where  solemn  requiem  macs  will  be  held  at 
10:30  am. 

Burial  win  be  In  the  family  plot  In  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery  In  Butte  beside  his  wld(.>^-. 
who  preceded  him  In  death  In  May  1960. 

A  physician  said  death  was  due  to  the  In- 
firmities of  age.  The  alertness  and  appetite 
of  the  long-time  New  Dealer  waned  In  the 
past  week. 

He  had  flown  Into  Butte  from  Florida 
February  14,  was  hospitalized  for  9  days, 
then  taken  to  his  son's  home.  While  hos- 
pitalized. Murray  was  chipper,  showing  the 
spMirk  reminiscent  of  his  long  political  ca- 
reer, which  brought  him  the  title  of  "Mon- 
tana's Mr.  Democrat.  " 

A  few  hours  before  death,  Murray's  son 
admitted  the  veteran  Senator's  health  "was 
not  good."  Last  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  administered  Wednesday. 

The  veteran  Democratic  Senator  became 
111  In  Florida  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  and  asked  "Ui  come  home"  to  Butte. 

In  his  25  years  In  the  Senate,  Murray  was 
regarded  as  a  "100  percent  New  Dealer' 
He  never  wavered  from  his  party's  liberal 
wing. 

He  rose  by  seniority  to  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
where  he  became  known  as  a  champion  of 
western  mining  Interests  and  an  advocate 
of  reclamation.  Irrigation,  and  other  nattiral 
resources  development  projects.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Murray  was 
the  fourth-ranking  Senate  Member  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  and  Its  second  oldest 
Member.  The  oldest  was  92-year-old  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  also  retired  In  January 

Last  April  28.  the  deadline  for  filing  for  re- 
election, Murray  withdrew  his  candidacy, 
saying  he  had  bowed  to  his  family's  request 
that  he  not  seek  a  sixth  term. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1934 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Thom- 
as J.  Walsh,  who  was  appointed  U.S.  At- 
torney General  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  but  who  died  before  he  could  take 
office. 

Mvirray  was  reelected  In  1936.  defeating  T. 
O.  Larsen;  In  1942.  defeating  Wellington  D. 
Rankin:  In  1948.  defeating  Tom  J.  Davis, 
and  In  1954.  defeating  former  Congressman 
Wesley  A.  D  Ewart. 

He  had  two  close  general  election  races — 
In  1942  when  his  margin  was  1.212  votes  and 
in  1954  when  It  was  1.728.  His  largest  lead 
was  1934 — 84.304  votes.  _, 

Murray  was  the  originator  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  in  the  Senate.  As  Its 
chairman,  he  secured  amendments  to  the 
financing  of  small  concerns  In  war  produc- 
tion of  essential  minerals. 

A  number  of  major  laws  bear  Murray's 
name.  Included  are  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Act,  the  Full  Employment  Act.  Murray-Pat- 
man  Act.  and  others  relating  to  mining,  ag- 
riculture, reclamation,  and  power  develop- 
ment. 

As  chairman  of  the  PWA  advisory  board 
in  the  State,  before  going  to  Washington,  he 
urged  construction  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 

Later,  as  a  Senator,  he  sponsored  legisla- 
tion bringing  about  the  surveys  and  Initial 
work  on  the  dam  in  northwest  Montana. 
More  recently,  he  worked  for  funds  to  start 
construction  of  Yellowtall  Dam  in  louth- 
central  Montana. 

In  the  field  of  health.  Murray  either  Ini- 
tiated or  coeponsored  such  legislation  as  the 
Dental  Research  Act,  the  National  Cancer 
Act.  and  the  national  heart  bill.  He  also 
advocated  a  national  system  of  health  In- 
svirance. 
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Murray  once  Jiald  he  considered  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  one  of  his  major  leg- 
islative accomplishments.  This  law,  aimed 
at  eliminating  recurring  booms  and  depres- 
sions, made  the  Government  responsible  for 
promoting  maxlmiun  employment,  prodvic- 
tion,  and  purchasing  power 

He  sponsored  the  resolution,  enacted  In 
1946.  which  provided  for  U.S.  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization.  In  1948  he 
was  one  of  UNESCO's  two  official  congres- 
sional advisers.  Miuray  was  a  longtime 
advocate  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 

The  Senator,  who  would  have  been  85 
May  3.  was  born  In  Toronto,  Canada.  He 
was  an  1895  gra<luate  of  St.  Jerome's  College 
in  Berlin,  Canada,  and  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School  In  1900.  He  came  to 
Butte  after  receiving  his  law  degree  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  Montana  In  1901. 

After  serving  as  Silver  Bow  County  at- 
torney from  190<3  to  1908.  Murray  went  into 
private  practice,  where  he  gained  wealth  and 
prominence. 

Murray's  wife,  the  former  Viola  E.  Horgan. 
of  Memphis.  Tenn..  preceded  him  In  death  by 
many  years. 

In  addition  to  Judge  Murray,  the  former 
Senator  is  survived  by  four  other  sons,  James 
A.,  a  Washington,  DC,  lawyer;  Charles,  of 
Washington.  DC:  Edward,  of  New  Tork.  and 
Howard,  of  Radf-rsburg.  Mont  Also  surviv- 
ing are  a  sister.  Sister  M.  Ethelbert  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  of  London,  Ont.,  and  12 
grandchildren. 

Murray  was  the  second  former  Montana 
Sei\ator  to  die  this  month.  Zales  N.  Ecton. 
the  first  Republican  Montana  ever  sent  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  popular  vote,  died 
March  3, 

Murray,  aged  and  111.  announced  his  re- 
tirement last  April  amid  one  of  the  most 
bitter  Democratic  Senate  primaries  In  Mon- 
tana's history.  Both  of  Montana's  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen.  Lee  Metcalf  and  LeRoy 
Anderson,  were  candidates,  and  Murray  did 
not  hide  his  feelings  about  them,  charging 
they  had  cast  "both  personal  and  political 
loyalty  to  the  winds." 

Murray  endorsed  former  Gov.  John  W. 
Bonner  as  his  choice  for  his  Senate  seat. 

Metcalf  won  the  primary  handily  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  general  election.  Murray  an- 
nounced his  support  of  Metcalf.  who  had 
been  regarded  as  Murray's  protege  In  Con- 
gress.   Metcalf  won  the  elderly  Senator's  seat. 

The  announcement  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  Murray's  retirement  brought  eulogies  from 
both  sides  of  the  tdsle 

Senator  Oforce  D  Aiken.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  said  Murray  has  been  one  of  the 
"most  kindly,  considerate"  men  he  had  ever 
known. 

Senator  Lister  Hill.  Democrat  of  Alabama, 
told  the  Senate  '-he  Montana  Democrat's  c'e- 
clslon  "saddens  my  heart"  Murray,  he  add- 
ed, had  maintained  Montana's  "liberalism." 

On  both  side*  of  the  aisle  Senator  after 
Senator  praised  Murray's  long  record  as  a 
public  servant  and  as  a  man  who  fought  for 
the  "little  peopl-j." 


[From  the  Ineependcnt  Record,  Mar.  24, 
1961] 

Leaders  Pay  Tribute  to  Senator  Mt-RRAT 
Butte — Tributes  from  President  Kennedy. 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Montana 
Congressmen.  Gov  Donald  O.  Nutter,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Prank  Murray  came  after 
the  death  of  former  Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
who  died  In  Butte  Thursday. 

Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Mansfield  got 
word  of  Murray":}  death  during  a  conference 
at  the  White  House. 

PRAISi:    FROM    PRTSIDENT 

The  President  Hald : 

"I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.    Sen- 
ator Murray  fou(;ht  for  much  Important  leg- 
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i&latlon  in  the  Senate  during  my  association 
with  him  In  that  body.  It  was  with  deep 
grief  that  I  heard  of  his  death." 

VICE  president  JOHNSON 

Said  JoHifsoH: 

"There  was  no  greater  man  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Murray's  death  Is  a  deep  and  per- 
sonal loss  to  me." 

senator    MANSnXLD 

^tAN&FIELD.  who  conveyed  the  regrets  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  fiaid  : 

"I  never  worked  with  a  better  partner  than 
Jim  Murray.  He  was  a  father,  t.  counselor 
and  adviser  to  me.  He  looked  after  the  best 
Interest  of  Montana  and  the  Nation  dvirlng 
his  long.  Illustrious  career  in  the  Senate.  His 
death  is  a  great  shock  to  me.  Butte,  Sliver 
Bow  County,  and  the  Nation  will  mourn  the 
passing  of  this  great  man.  He  contributed 
mightily  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  In  its 
most  critical  times." 

SENATOR    METCALT 

Senator  Lee  Metcalt  said,  For  more  than 
25  years  Senator  Murray  was  Moi-tana's  first 
citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarians ever  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  Senate  " 

CONGRESSMAN    OLSEN 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen  spoke  In 
similar  manner.    He  said: 

"I  have  known  Senator  Murray  and  his 
family  tis  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  knew 
him  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  always  ad- 
mired him  as  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
progressive  for  Montana  and  the  Nation." 

GOVERNOR    nutter 

Nutter  said: 

"We  in  Montana  will  be  eT«r  grateful  tot 
his  years  of  public  service     His  many  friends 

will  mourn  his  passing.  To  members  of  his 
family,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  Mon- 
tanans.  I  extend  our  deepest  symj>athy." 

state  auditor  holmes 

state  Auditor  John  J.  Holmes,  like  Murray, 
a  Democrat,  described  the  former  Senator  as 
"a  very  fine  and  great  Montanan." 

Murray,  no  relation,  lauded  Murray  as  a 
"true  champion  of  and  for  the  people."  He 
said.  "The  people  of  Montana  and  the  United 
states  will  miss  this  great  humanitarian." 

The  State  railroad  and  public  service  com- 
mission. In  a  prepared  statement  Friday  said, 
"Murray  was  always  for  whatever  was  good 
for  the  people  of  Montana. 

"Over  the  years  he  had  been  a  tremendous 
help  to  this  office  when  we  were  trying  to 
work  out  our  problems  In  Washington.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  cooperate  with  us  In 
every  way." 

Leo  C.  GrayblU,  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman, said  Montanans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Senator  Murray 

"Since  his  first  entry  into  public  service  on 
a  statewide  basis  as  WPA  Director  and 
throughout  his  long  career  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  people  in 
his  home  State  of  Montana. 

"Farmers  know  of  his  fight  on  their  be- 
half when  the  going  was  toughest.  He  was 
always  a  friend  of  organized  labor  and  of  all 
working  people.  His  record  of  service  to 
Montana  will  be  remembered  irrespective  of 
party."  GrayblU  said. 


(From    the    Great    Falls     (Mont.;     Tribune, 
Mar.  28,  1961] 

Senate   Honors  Mt-reat    As   Lr?BT  Dam 
Father 

Helena. — Burial  of  former  Senator  James 
E.  Murray.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  was  noted 
twice  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Monday:  with  prayer 
and  an  appropriation. 

Murray,  who  retired  last  year  after  26 
years  in  the  Senate,  was  burled  In  Butte, 
where  he  died  Thursday. 

Senate  was  in  recess  over  tlie  'veekend  In 
re6i>ect  to  Murray.    W"hen  It  met  this  noon, 


Senate  Chaplain  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
said  a  prayer  for  the  Mautanan. 

Later,  the  Senate  passed  an  appropriation 
bill  containing  $350,000  for  plannii^g  Libby 
Dam.  to  be  built  on  the  Kootenai  R.ver  ui 
Montana. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  told  the  Senate  Murray  was  the 
father  of  Llbby  Dam.  having  written  the 
project  authorization  bill  11  years  ago 

•T  think  this  item  is  a  fitting  meinrri.^;,- 
Mansfield  said,  "to  a  great  Senator  who 
advocated  a  great  project  and  worked  hard 
and  constructively  to  get  it   going. 

"The  goal  which  he  set  is  now  in  sight." 
Mansfield  said,  "and  the  rest  of  us  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Northwest  will  benefit  becauje 
of  the  foresight  shown  by  this  great  man." 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland.  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  said  "I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
step  which  Is  being  taken  " 

Senator  Lex  Mstcai  f.  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, said  It  was  tragic  Murray  couid  not 
live  to  see  construction  of  the  project  he 
fathered. 

Metcalf  said  Murray  was  not  o;ily  an  ad- 
vocate of  Montana  water  project*  but  in 
a  quarter  century  had  fathered  water  re- 
source programs  for  the  Nation. 


(From    the    Peoples    Voice.    Mar.    31,    1 961 J 
Exit,  a  Great  Montanan 

Senator  James  E  Murray,  after  an  e.T- 
tended  Illness,  passed  away  in  Butte  latt 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  84.  Thus  came  to 
a  close  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been 
closely  associated  with  Montana  a^airs  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  an  active  ar- 
chitect of  Montana  and  national  prepress 
for  more  than  25  years. 

While,  in  later  years.  Senator  Murray  w.vs 
best  known  for  his  continuing  eSoris  in 
behalf  of  development  and  conservaticu  of 
the  Nation's  resources  as  chairman  ol  ttie 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, his  senatorial  role  was  not  of  a 
single  purpose. 

From  the  time  he  first  went  to  Washington 
In  January  1935.  he  was  an  active  partner 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  others  In  pushing 
the  New  Deal.  Later,  he  devoted  his  energies 
just  as  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  Harry 
Truman's  Fair  Deal. 

During  his  26  years  in  tlie  Senate  he  was 
a  consistent  champion  of  Improved  wo.'-kmg 
and  wage  standards,  particularly  for  the  un- 
organized, and  was  actively  Instrumental  in 
securing  enactment  of  the  Fair  I>abor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  His  Full  Emp;o\-ment  Act 
of  1946  provided  the  President,  for  the  first 
time,  with  ways  and  means  of  keeping  an 
acctuate  check  on  the  Nations  economic 
pulse.  He  worked  incessantly  for  more  and 
better  public  hotising  and  easier  fi.:iancing 
for  private  homebuildlng.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide prepaid  Federal  health  Insurance  for 
all  Americans — a  goal  still  denied,  but  never- 
theless a  worthwhile  program  that  will  even- 
tually be  achie\ed.  He  coiatmually  strove  to 
improve  social  security,  public  health  pro- 
grams, educational  standards,  etc. 

In  a  word.  Senator  Murray  during  his  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  ceLtury  m  Washington, 
was  .\ctively  Identified  with  every  major  ef- 
fort to  Improve  America  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans.  We  honor  his  memory  by 
stating  that  in  our  opinion,  he  was  the  great- 
est Senator  Montana  ever  sent  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital— H.  L.  B 


(Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Mar.  25,  1961] 
James  E.  Murray 

For  26  years.  James  E.  Murray  was  a  fixture 
In  the  U.S.  Senat*.  a  politician  known  for  his 
steadfastness  to  principle  and  gentleness  of 
manner.  In  Montana,  politics  can  be  as 
rugged  as  the  terrain,  but  somehow  Mr. 
Murray  came  through  the  rawest  battles  with 
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his  serenity  of  spirit  unimpaired  Although 
ne  was  a  millionaire,  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  dispossessed  and  his  voting  record 
rarely  swerved  from  his  down-the-llne  New 
Deal  convictions. 

Yet  the  soft-spoken  Montanan  who  died 
on  Thursday  at  84  was  able  to  combine  forth- 
rlghtness  and  courtesy  in  a  way  that  won 
respect  If  not  agreement  When  he  retired 
frum  the  Senate  last  year  he  could  l(X)k  back 
:u  a  long  and  fruitful  career  He  was  the 
rhief  sponsor  of  the  Pull  Employment  Kct  of 
194€  a  leading  champion  of  conservation 
.ind  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and 
an  ardent  supporter  of  a  broad  range  of  wel- 
fare measures 

His  passing  recalls  to  mind  Montana's 
notable  constellation  of  Democratic  Senators 
who  have  left  their  mark  in  politics  There 
were  Thomas  J  Walsh,  the  investigator  of 
Teapot  Dome,  and  Burton  K  Wheeler  the 
temperamental  Insurgent  and  one  time 
America  Plrster  who  now  practices  law  in 
Washlng^ton.  And  the  tradition  which  Jim 
Murray  so  capably  represented  is  bein^  con- 
tinued by  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf 
The  State's  copper  economv  and  bra.i.'-y  poli- 
tics have  been  impressively  prodiicivp 


[From  the  Western   New.s    M.\r    30    1961) 

Senator    Mirr.w    Sesivfd    ^T\rE    .\nd    Nattov 
Well 

'  It  is  .sometimes  difficult  to  assess  the  char- 
acter and  accomplishments  of  a  man  who 
has  t>een  active  in  public  life  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death  Not  so  with  Senator 
James  E  Murray,  who  passed  away  Thurs- 
day March  23,  at  his  home  city  of  Butte, 
He  would  have  been  85  years  of  age  had  he 
lived  until  May  3 

Here  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  ability 
who  possessed  more  than  ordinary  wealth  and 
who  used  his  abili'y  and  the  stature  he 
gained  through  a  term  of  service  extending 
over  26  years  membership  ii.  the  US  Senate, 
in  behalf  of   the  masses  of  mankind 

Too  often  when  men  of  wealth  attain 
power  they  are  tempted  to  use  It  for  the 
benefit  of  people  similarly  situated  Not  so 
with  Senator  Murrav  His  heart  was  with 
the  people 

No  other  Montanan  who  has  served  in  the 
Congress  has  had  his  name  a t*^ ached  to  so 
many  monumental  legislative  efforts  No 
other  Montanan  to  date  had  so  imposing  a 
record  of  accomplishments  Murray  was  not 
one  to  avoid  unpopular  cause.s  nor  one  who 
would  shun  the  risk  involved  in  grappling 
with  formidable  opponents  It  was  enough 
for  Jim  Murray  to  find  Che  cause  was  Just 
and  favorable  to  the  Interests  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans 

Because  of  his  attitude  in  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  Senator  Mvirray  won 
the  implacable  hatred  of  many  powerful  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  corporations  seekine: 
or  holding  special  interests  Some  of  them 
went  out  of  their  way  to  attack  him,  some- 
times stooping  very  low  in  such  practices 
It  became  apparent  to  many  Montanans  that 
Murray  must  be  right  because  of  who  op- 
posed him  Happily  the  majority  of  Mon- 
tanans sensed  that  Murray  w.as  almost  al- 
ways right  and  the  majority  stuck  with  him 
no  matter  how  rough  was  the  ijoing. 

Moiitana  has  been  lorttmate  in  having  a 
number  of  very  able  men  represent  the  State 
m  Congress  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
them  were  more  spectacular  than  Senator 
James  E  Miuray.  but  certainly  none  of  them 
left  a  richer  record  of  accomplishment. 
Really  that  is  the  measure  of  the  public 
servant. 


(Prom    the   St.    Louis   Post    Dispatch | 
MfRRAY    or    Montana 
Senator  James  E    Murray   of  Montana,  who 
died  recently  at  fhe  nee    >:  34    was  one  of  the 


Senates  leading  progressr.es  from  1934  un- 
til his  retirement  early  this  year  He  was 
.1  man  of  wealth  who  nevertheless  had  a 
great  sympathy  for  the  underdog  There 
have  been  few  pieces  of  liberal  legislation 
m  the  last  quarter-rentury  that  did  imt  have 
hib  indorsement  He  supported  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal  and  measure.s  f^r  full 
employment  and  health  Insurance.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  devoted  advocate  of  the 
proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority  and  of 
virtually  every  sound  proposal  for  conserving 
natural  resources  Liberals  in  and  out  of 
Congress  could  always  count  on  Mr.  Murray 
for  help  It  Is  fortunate  that  he  wa«  suc- 
ceeded by  the  able  Lee  Metcalf.  his  work,  "n 
a   measure,   will   go  on 


I  From    the   Great   Palls    (Mont  i    Tribune. 
Mar     25.    1961 1 

Montana   Mourns  the   Passing   or   Great 
Liberal    Leader 

Pew  men  have  left  a  deeper  Imprint  on 
Montana  government,  politics  and  social  wel- 
fare than  Senat<ir  James  E  Murray  who  died 
In  Butte  Thursday  at  the  age  of  84  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  was  the  fourth- 
ranking  US.  Senate  Member,  and  the  second 
oldest. 

Throughout  his  25  years  In  the  Senate 
he  was  an  ardent  and  forceful  advocate  of 
the  interests  of  the  common  people  He  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  labor, 
education  and  small  business 

He  was  an  effective  champion  of  western 
mining  Interests,  an  advocate  of  reclamation, 
irrigation  and  other  national  resource  devel- 
opment. Many  Important  Montana  projects 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  sponsorship 
and  influence  in  these  fields. 

In  Montana  Democratic  councils  he  was 
ft  top  figure  throughout  his  political  career — 
an  unwavering  champion  of  the  liberal  New 
Deal  philosophy  His  popularity  with  the 
voters  was  evidenced  in  succeeding  election 
contests  for  his  Senate  seat. 

Aside  from  that,  he  was  a  kindly  man 
whose  friends  were  legion,  even  among  those 
who  disagreed  sharply  with  his  political 
position. 

His  death  marks  the  passing  of  an  out- 
standing Montana  and  national  statesman 
and  a  great  humanitarian. 


I  Prom    the   United    Mine    Workers    Journal. 

Apr.  1.  1961) 

Former  Senator  James  E    Murray 

Former  US.  Senator  James  E  Murray,  of 
MonUna.  a  good  friend  of  the  UMWA  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Deal,  died 
March  23  In  Butte.  Mont  .  where  his  politi- 
cal career  began      He  was  84 

Mr  Murray,  a  Democrat,  retired  from  the 
Senate  this  year  after  more  than  25  years 
of  service 

Upon  learning  of  his  passing  President 
Emeritus  John  L  Lewis  and  the  UMWA's 
International  officers — President  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Vice  President  W  A  Boyle  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  John  Owens — sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Mr  Murray's  son. 
Judge  W  D  Murray  at  925  West  Quartz. 
Butte: 

'The  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  has  brought  grave  sorrow 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Senator  Mur- 
ray's brilliant  and  distinguished  career  In 
the  U  S  Senate  has  been  chronicled  by  the 
historians  of  this  country  and  his  coura- 
geous dedication  to  Improving  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people  will  long  benefit  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  We  extend  the  heartfelt 
condolences  of  our  membership  to  your  fam- 
ily on  this  sad  day  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
leading  statesmen  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  lost  a  true  friend  for  whom  we 


have  so  much  affection,  gratitude,  and  re- 
spect" 

A  good  friend  of  the  coal  Industry  and  coal 
miners.  Mr.  Murray  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Senators  who  aided  the  late  Senator  Matthew 
M  Neely  Democrat  of  West  Virginia.  In 
guiding  through  the  Senate  both  In  1940 
and  1962  versions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  His  tenure  m  the 
Senate  was  exceeded  by  only  three  persons 
at  that  time 

It  was  under  his  guidance  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  that  the  Coal 
Research  Act  was  pushed  through  the  86th 
Congress 

In  other  fields  f>olltlcal  projects  of  which 
Mr  Murray  was  particularly  proud  Included: 
the  Pull  Employment  ;^ct  of  1946  health  In- 
surance financed  through  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System;  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  a  lifelong  defense  of  public  parks 

In  the  last  seoslon  of  Congress,  the  con- 
troversial Murray-Metcalf  ald-to-educatlon 
bin.  close  to  that  being  pushed  by  the  pres- 
ent administration,  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  failed  to  pass. 

Mr  Murray  was  born  in  Canada  and  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  was  admitted  to  the  Montana  bar 
In  1901  and  since  then  had  maintained  a 
law  practice  In  Butte 

Mr  Murray  Is  survived  by  five  aons  Fed- 
eral Judge  William  D,  Butte:  Charles  A  . 
who  served  as  his  administrative  assistant; 
James  A     Edward  E    and  Howard  A 

I  Prom  the  Glendlve  (Mont  »  Ranger 
Mar   30.  1961  | 

In   TRiBtTTE  TO  Senator   Murray 

Senator  James  E  Murray,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  84  at  Butte  Thursday,  was  recognlzMl 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  able  leaders  as 
he  served  the  country  In  the  US  Senate  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century 

At  his  recent  retirement  he  was  a  top 
ranking  member  of  several  Important  Senate 
committees  and  was  second  oldest  from  the 
standpoint  of  service 

Senator  Murray,  during  his  25  years  in 
the  Senate,  although  reputed  to  have  a  per- 
sonal fortune  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
was  an  advocate  of  much  legislation  for  the 
t>etterment  of  the  common  folks  Always 
Interested  and  a  leader  In  the  cause  of  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  sound  labor  pro- 
granas,  his  unwavering  attention  to  the  need 
of  educational  facilities  and  advancement 
through  Federal  aid.  his  effort  and  Influence 
in  the  current  health  enedavor  made  him 
a  pioneer  in  working  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  laws  of  social  security,  public  hous- 
ing and  fair  employment  standards. 

Jim  Murray,  a  true  and  loyal  westerner 
from  the  mining  city  of  Butte  did  much  dur- 
ing his  service  In  the  Senate  to  further  the 
improvement  of  the  State's  mining  Industry, 
and  was  a  champion  of  sound  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
country 

Senator  Murray  was  a  busy  man  In  Wash- 
ington with  his  attention  to  national  and 
International  programs,  but  his  devotion  to 
Montana  affairs  and  his  assistance  to  the 
people  of  his  State  were  such  that  endeared 
him  to  so  many,  regardless  of  pwlltlcal  affilia- 
tion and  beliefs.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  home  folks,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  recognized  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  citizens  and  statesmen. 


[Prom  the  Davenport  (Iowa)    Daily  Times] 
Senator  Murray  Served  State 
Montana   kept   Senator    James    E     Murray 
In  the  US.  Senate  26  years,  and  he  maln- 
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talned  a  record  of  support  of  public  power 
development  which  Is  of  major  interest  in 
Montana  and  nearby  States 

His  record  was  that  of  democratic  lib- 
eralism, and  In  his  more  active  years  he 
wielded   potent    influence   In    his    party 

Murray,  dead  In  Butte  at  84.  gave  his  adult 
life  to  public  service,  starting  with  the  office 
of  county  attorney  in  1906 

Political  aasoclatee  prevailed  upon  Murray 
last  fall  to  relinquish  his  seat  after  be  had 
announced  his  candidacy. 

His  age  and  his  health  provided  the  reason. 

He  served  longer  In  the  Senate  than  all 
but  three  of  Its  present  Members:  Btrd  of 
Virginia;  Russeu,  of  Georgia;  and  Hatden  of 
Arizona. 

Murray  was  one  of  three  Montana  Senators 
who  gained  national  prominence.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  astute  chairman  of  the 
1932  national  convention  In  which  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  was  nominated,  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  Attorney  General,  but  died 
March  2.  1933.  before  taking  office.  Murray 
succeeded  him. 

Burton  K.  Wheeler  served  four  terms  as 
Senator,  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  President 
when  Robert  M.  LaPollette  was  Progressive 
candidate  for  President,  and  was  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  Vice  President 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  Henry  Wal- 
lace got  the  nod  and  was  nominated.  Wheel- 
er left  the  Senate  In  1947. 

Montana  last  fall  elected  a  Democrat.  Rep- 
resentative Lee  Mxtcalt.  to  succeed  Senator 
Murray.  At  the  same  lime.  Montana  elected 
a  Republican  Governor.  Had  Murray  re- 
mained In  the  race  and  been  elected.  Mon- 
tana would  now  have  a  Republican  Senator 
through  appointment  Thus  Murray  served 
his  party  by  withdrawing,  as  he  had  served 
It  faithfully  In  the  Senate  and  In  subordinate 
office 

Memorial  on  Hon  Senator  James  E  Mttrrat 

We.  the  South  Valley  County  Farmers 
Union,  in  convention  on  this  25th  day  of 
March  1961.  deem  It  proper  and  fitting  that 
we  pause  momentarily  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  his  time.  Sena- 
tor James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana.  Time 
and  space  does  not  permit  listing  the  many 
great  things  that  were  accomplished  under 
his  untiring  leadership  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  he  gave  the  be?t  years  of  his  life  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  Its 
people. 

Therefore,  we  unanimously  mourn  the 
passing  of  this  great  American.  The  State 
of  Montana  and  the  Nation  have  sustained 
a  great  loss. 

Let  us  all  stand  In  a  moment  of  silence  as 
a  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  for  which 
he  so  rightly  deserves  credit. 

Copies  to  be  sent  to:  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation,  family  of  Senator  Murray, 
and  Montana  Farmers  Union. 

South  Valley  County 

Farmers  Union, 
Marion  Hillstisin,  Secretary. 


[Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar   28    1961] 

Indlan   Tribe   Pats  Tribute  to   Senator 
Murray 

The  family  of  James  E  Murray,  84.  f'.rmer 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana  Monday  received 
a  j>ers..r.a.;v  delivered  niessaee  from  the 
Kix-kv   B<3y   Indian  Tnt>e  of  Montana. 

Members  of  that  tribe,  and  also  of  the 
I'  ..  ►;:>_•(.:  Tribe,  attended  funeral  services 
held  here  for  the  lon^lme  Democratic  Sen- 
ator. The  communication,  signed  by  Joe 
Stanley.   Rocky   Boy   Tribe,   read: 

"We  Rocky  Boy  Indians  made  our  way  to 
here.  ab<iut  210  miles.  t.o  attend  this  day 
with  James  E  Murray  u-)  give  him  thanks 
fcM-  what  he  done  for  us,  an  Indian  nation, 

"We  feel  we  owe  it  to  him  to  come  to  his 
funeral  for   helping   us  out  when  we  really 


needed  It,  for  what  he  gave  us  to  li\e  on 
In  1956 — a  Federal  help  lor  our  ':ihildren  aiid 
grandchildren.  He  got  our  trilDe  a  siiwmUI 
for  housing  this  past  year  Ever  since  I  saw 
him  in  Washington  In  1958.  I  had  hope  for 
better  times  for  the  Indian  people,  and  again 
in  1960. 

"I  know  It  and  I  see  it  and  I  really  believe 
It — he  Is  an  honest  man. 

"I  said  to  him  this  last  time  when  we 
were  leaving  his  office.  I  waited  until  the 
last  and  I  said.  I  am  glad  you  let  us  In  here 
to  talk  over  our  problems  You  are  an  old 
man  now.  When  you  leave  this  seat  I  hc^e 
God  win  put  a  man  in  this  place  who  will 
have  a  heart  for  the  Indian  people  like  you 
have.' 

"He  sure  was  glad  He  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  me.  We  talked  for  a 
long  time. 

"These  things  we  will  never  forget  as  long 
as  we  live  I  hope  the  ones  that  are  here-^ 
his  family — that  they  will  have  a  good 
future,  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children. 

"We  always  pray  for  that  old  man  in  our 
prayers,  for  his  family  and  his  grandchil- 
dren, his  secretary,  and  the  ones  he  worked 
with  In  Washington,  DC.  That  is  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Res- 
ervation and  we   will   keep  It  up." 

I  Prom  News  for  Electric  Consumers, 
Mar.  31,  1961] 

A  Great  Man  Passes 

ECIC  joins  In  mourning  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Murray  of  Montana,  who  died 
March  23.  He  was  84  years  old  and  had  re 
tired  last  year  after  more  than  25  years  In 
the  Senate.  In  a  special  luncheon  In  his 
honor  last  yeaf,  ECIC  presented  a  citation  to 
Senator  Murray  expressing  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  ECIC  groups  for  "his  many  contribu- 
tions and  his  leadership  In  the  struggle  for 
a  better  life  for  all."  The  citation  read.  In 
part: 

"James  E.  Murray  has  given  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation,  as  well  as  his  State  of 
Montana,  an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
the  true  meaning  of  serving  the  public  wel- 
fare. He  has  provided  leadership  and  inspi- 
ration for  many  of  the  social  and  economic 
gains  which  have  been  achieved  In  the  past 
25  years.  He  has  been  a  guardian  and  a 
champion  of  the  Nation's  human  and  natu- 
ral resources,  striving  throtighout  his  distin- 
guished career  to: 

"Assure  all  consumers  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  low-cost  electricity;  harness  the  power 
of  the  Nation's  rivers,  and  conserve  and  de- 
velop In  the  interests  of  all  the  people  the 
Nation's  water,  mineral,  forest  and  land  re- 
sources; protect  the  consumer — the  wage- 
earner,  the  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man; Improve  our  schools  and  elevate  the 
teaching  profession,  advance  an  economy  of 
abundance  through  full  eniployment  and 
full  production;  Improve  and  pr.otect  the 
health  of  the  j>eople. 

"As  the  sole  or  chief  author  of  65  major 
laws,  and  throughout  his  Senate  career. 
James  E  Murray  has  helped  build,  conserve 
and  strengthen  much  that  Is  fine  in  this 
Nation." 


[From    the  Montana  Farmers  Union  News] 
James  E    Mur».*y 

James  E.  Murray,  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  US.  Senate, 
died  at  his  son's  home  in  Butte  the  evening 
of  March  23.  Solemn  Requiem  Masp  was 
sung  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church. 
March  27.  and  burial  was  in  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Murray  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1934  to  complete  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Thomas  J  Walsh,  and  was  re- 
elected four  times.     Last  April  28  he  bowed 


out   at  the  race  for  a  sixth  term.     He  would 
ii:ive  been  85  on  May  3. 

T?.e  f..rmer  Senator  wa^   etilogized   by   the 
President,  by  his  colleagues  of  both  parties 
leaders  of  State  government,  and  by  friend.' 
and  adn.irers  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Leonard  Kenfield.  presidt-i.t  of  Montana 
Farmers  Union,  said  that  "With  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  James  E  Murray,  one  of 
America's  great  men  Is  gone 

"He  was  a  warm  friend  r  f  the  Farmer? 
Union  from  his  first  days  in  the  US  Sen- 
ate In  1935  until  his  death  He  helped  us 
with  every  proposal  on  which  we  sought  hi.-- 
ald.  gladly,  with  vigor,  and  with  keen  under- 
standing of  farm  problems. 

"We  are  all  deeply  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
lifetime  of  stanch  devotion  U)  improving  the 
general  welfare  Farmers,  workers,  small- 
business  men  and  all  citizens  are  benefiting 
from  his  achievements.  Income  prott-ctloi. 
rural  power  and  telephone  cooperatives  and 
faim  credit  are  among  the  legislative  pro- 
grams he  faithfully  supported  for  farm  peo- 
ple. For  the  working  men  and  women  it  was 
minimum  wages  and  collective  bargalninp 
that  he  championed.  He  led  in  the  et'ablish- 
ment  of  the  Small  Business  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  was  Its  first  chairman."  Mr. 
Kenfield   said 

"AJl  citizens  are  better  off  for  his  states- 
manship In  the  areas  of  social  security 
health,  education,  and  resource  development. 
He  ended  a  brilliant  career  as  chairman 
of  the  important  and  pcwerlul  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A.Talrs 
He  will  be  remembered  for  his  Impor- 
tant work  In  helping  to  bring  Into  exist- 
ence Federal  Hunpry  Horse  Dam  In  north- 
western Montana  and  for  legislation  and 
funds  for  Yellowtail  Dam.  soon  to  be  con- 
structed In  souiheasteru  Montana.  Several 
vital  pieces  of  legislation  bear  his  r.ame  and 
among  them  is  the  Full  Emplcymen  Act. 
His  proposals  for  national  health  liisurance 
Federal  aid  to  education  a:.d  multipurpose 
river  development  are  renowned  bench- 
marks m  legislative  efforts 

'Although  he  experienced  sometimes  bip 
and  sometimes  very  narrow  vote  margins  at 
the  polls  during  his  political  career.  Senator 
Murray  never  wavered  from  vigorous  sup- 
port of  progressive  and  often  bitterly  con- 
tested measures  for  Montana  and  the  Na- 
tion. He  was  Identified  during  all  his  years 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  a.'  a  New  Dealer" 


RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR     ACTION 
ON  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  review  some  recent  develop- 
ments relating  to  the  question  of  mass 
tran.sportation.  in  light  of  the  admin- 
istration s  present  study  of  the  subject. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill.  S 
3278.  who.'ie  provisions  have  been  ex- 
panded and  refined  and  have  now  been 
incorporated  int-o  the  general  housing 
bill.  S.  1922. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  last  year 
by  both  Houses  and.  in  reporting  the  bill 
to  the  Senate,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commltt<>c  Report  No.  1591,  June  15, 
1960.  stated: 

The  committee  believes  th.'it  the  urban 
transpo.rtation  problem  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
all  levels  of  government  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Cn  vernment  mtist  help  overcome  the 
decline  and  deterlCH-atlon  of  mass  traiispor- 
tritlon  services.  The  committee  believes 
f'orther  that  the  Impact  of  the  urban  trens- 
portatlon  crisis  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  metropolitan  areas,  cm  the  free  flow  of 
poods    in    Interstate   commerce     and    on    the 
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Federal  highway  program  is  ^-f  surh  gravity 
as  to  warrant  Immediate   Federal   action. 

That  was  a  year  ago  Conditions  have 
continued  to  deteriorate,  adding  steadily 
to  the  ultimate  cost  of  solution 

This  last  March  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  again  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, with  witnesses  from  all  over  the 
country,  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
interests.  These  hearings  are  now  avail- 
able, and  they  contain  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  was  completing  a 
$50,000  study  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion m  the  New  York  metropolitan  re- 
gion, with  particular  reference  to  rail- 
road commutation 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  association  recom- 
mended that — 

The  Federal  Government  should  make 
available,  at  the  lowest  possible  Interest,  the 
capital  funds  necessary  to  save  and  Improve 

conainuter  rail  service  This  Is  far  less  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  than  i.';  providing 
alternative  commuter  facilities.  The  Invest- 
ment should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  move  the 
railroads  toward  a  mf)dern  and  efficient  com- 
muter rail  system 

The  association  made  a  particularly 
valuable  recommendation  in  stating  that 
the  administering  agency  .should  m.^ist 
on  certain  standards  for  the  equipment 
purchased  with  Federal  loans,  particu- 
larly interchangeability  among  railroads 
and  convertibility  to  a  technologically 
improved  system  where  possible 

I  think  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
had  the  study  not  been  primarily  ori- 
ented to  the  problem  of  the  commuter 
rails,  the  association  would  also  have 
agreed  on  the  need  to  improve  the  whole 
range  of  facilities  necessary  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  .system  for  the  urban 
area,  including  transit  and  bus  as  well 
as  rail,  together  with  such  facilities  as 
fringe  area  parking  lots  and  coordinated 
terminals. 

More  recently,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Inter-Governmental  Relations 
concluded  a  several-month  study  of  the 
mass  transportation  problem. 

The  26-member  Commission,  repre- 
senting all  levels  of  government  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  made  the  following 
recommendation  without  dissent ; 

The  Conamlsslon  recommends  enactment 
of  legislation  by  the  Congress  i  1 1  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  assist  State  and  Ifx-al  gov- 
ernments in  developing  comprehensive  plans 
for  mass  transportation  m  urban  areas,  (2) 
to  underwrite  special  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  develop  and  test  innovations  In 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  service  ar- 
rangements; and  (3)  to  initiate  a  program 
of  long-term  low  interest  rate  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  niass  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment  In  urban  areas. 


As  the  Commission 
this    recommendation 
stantial   endorsement 
and  major  provisions 
I  introduced  with  18 
leagues 

Also,  a  study  of  Na 
tion    Policy    by    the 
Committees  special 


noted  in  its  report. 

represents    "sub- 

of  the  objectives 

of  S.  345. •■  which 

of  my  Senate  col- 

tional  Transporta- 
Senate  Commerce 
study  group,  after 


extensively  analyzing  the  loan  guarantee 
pi-ogram  available  under  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  )f  1958  concluded  that  an  at- 
tractive loan  program  -  a  loan  of  Fed- 
eral money  rather  than  guarantee  of  a 
private  loan — must  be  provided  so  that 
railroad  companies  can  put  new  equip- 
ment into  service  with  minimum  finan- 
cial strain  and  that  desirable  terms 
would  be  25-  to  40-year  amortizations 
and  an  interest  rate  no  higher  than  the 
current  average  yield  of  similar  term 
marketable  U.S.  obligations. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  excerpt  some 
comments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  two  men  who  are  involved 
in  the  administration's  present  study. 
Mr.  Wilfred  Owen,  of  the  Brookings  In- 
.'^titution,  now  heading  up  the  joint 
HHFA-Commerce  task  force,  and  Dr. 
Luther  Gulick,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  which  is  now 
undertakmg  a  $98,000  study  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  his  book  "Cities  in  the  Motor  Age." 
Mr.  Owen  writes: 

It  is  clear  that  even  the  current  extraordi- 
nary roadbulldlng  effort  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  all  the  transport  requirements  of 
the  big  metropolis  In  rush  hours  Often  It 
seems  that  the  more  roads  we  build  the 
heavier  the  congestion  becomes.  By  1975  we 
may  find  ourselves  with  a  highway  system 
that  can  handle  more  vehicles  than  ever  be- 
fore, yet  one  that  will  be  just  as  overbur- 
dened as  ever  The  answer  to  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  our  densely  built-up 
urban  centers  does  not  lie  in  the  private  car 
alone.  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  land  for  rights-of-way  and 
parking.  Any  real  effort  to  make  our  vertical 
cities  completely  accessible  by  automobUe 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  downtown  de- 
velopment  that  makes   access   worth    while 

In  order  to  preserve  the  core  of  .he  large 
city,  there  should  be  a  more  balanced  at- 
tention to  all  methods  of  movement — and 
this  means  that  an  adequate  public-transit 
system  Ls  essential.  Without  It  the  motorist 
in  today's  big  city  may  strangle  in  his  own 
congestion.  Two  conclusions  seem  war- 
ranted First,  where  rapid  transit  hues  al- 
ready exist,  facilities  and  equipment  should 
be  preserved  and  modernized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  present  users  Subsidies  for 
this  purpose  are  warranted  where  they  will 
mean  a  net  saving  In  total  outlays  for  the 
transport  system  as  a  whole  Some  addi- 
tional facilities  may  be  warranted  in  densely 
developed  central  cities,  but  no  large-scale 
return  to  rail  transit  is  probable  In  view  of 
the  highly  dispersed  pattern  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Second,  since  an  expressway  system 
must  be  built  In  any  event  to  accommodate 
weekend  and  holiday  traffic  peaks  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  truck  transport  as  well. 
the  most  practical  rapid  transit  for  many 
communities  will  be  the  express  bus  operat- 
ing on  express  highways.  New  techniques 
for  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  will  make 
air  travel  an  Important  additional  factor 
In  the  regional  transport  of  the  future. 

While  this  is  not  the  time  for  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  this  subject,  there 
are  a  few  pomt-s  I  would  like  to  make  on 
Mr.  Owen's  statement.  First,  I  question 
his  .skepuci.sm  about  anv  lar«e-scale  re- 
turn to  rail  transit  I  believe  .^uch  a 
statement  can  only  be  predlcat-ed  upon 
the  assumption  that  our  present  patterns 
of  low-density  suburban  .sprawl  will  con- 
tinue and  upon  the  assumption  that  new- 
technology  will  not  play  an  important 
role  in  future  rail  transit  op>erations     I 


think,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  come 
up  with  some  alternative  to  urban 
sprawl,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  new  sat- 
ellite cities  which  would  considerably 
improve  the  feasibility  of  expanding  rail 
rapid  transit. 

But  whether  this  development  comes 
to  pass  or  not.  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  and  the  provisions  now  in- 
corix)rated  in  the  housing  bill  would  en- 
able us  to  make  a  start  on  providing  a 
comprehensive  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem, whether  it  involves  rail,  bas,  or 
helicopter. 

Dr  Gulick.  who  is  now  heading  up  a 
$98,000  study  on  urban  transportation 
for  the  President,  testified  both  last  year 
and  this  year  on  the  mass  transportation 
bills  considered  by  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee. 

During  the  course  of  his  testimony  this 
March  Dr.  Gulick  commented 

I  see  in  this  bill  the  first  practical  step — 
not  the  last  step — toward  the  solution  of 
the  rapidly  worsening  urban  transportation 
crisis  This  bill  looks  forward,  not  back- 
ward. It  is  not  trying  to  save  anything 
It  goes  at  the  fundamentals  and  encourages 
yes   It   forces,  a  comprehensive   approach 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations" section  of  the  RPA  study, 
written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Arpaia.  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relation.s 
and  the  provocative  and  penetrating 
testimony  of  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  at  the 
hearings  last  March  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Conclusions  and  Recommewdations 
(By  Anthony  F.  Arpaia) 

The  attached  study  by  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  staff  is  the  factual  basis  for  my 
conclusions  and  reconimendations  as  fol- 
lows : 

DtSCRTPTlON    OF   THC    NEW    TOmK    METROPOLITAN 

RECIOM 

1  One-tenth  of  the  Nation — some  16  mil- 
lion people — live  In  the  T.OOO-square-mlle, 
three-State  New   York   metropolitan   region 

2  In  addition  to  its  large  segment  of  the 
national  population,  the  region  Is  essential 
to  the  Nation  because  It  pxerforms  Important 
and  unique  services  for  the  national  econ- 
omy It  Is  the  capital  of  business  decision- 
making. 

3.  Two  of  every  five  Jobs  In  the  region  are 
performed  In  a  9-square-mlle  area  In  the 
southern  half  of  Manhattan  Island.  New 
York's  central  business  district  Its  area 
is  the  size  of  an  average  American  town  of 
20.000  people. 

4.  More  than  3  million  persons  enter  and 
leave  the  central  business  district  every  day 
Of  these,  half  come  and  go  during  peak 
rush  hours,  entering  and  leaving  at  about 
the  same  time  because  they  work  with  each 
other  in  a  complex  face-to-face  communica- 
tions network. 

THE      NECESSITT      OF     MAINTAINING      COMMUTia 
RAIL    SERVICE 

5  Some  400.000  {Persons  working  in  the 
central  business  district  live  outside  New 
York  City.  Half  of  these  go  to  work  on  seven 
commuter  railroads  and  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  tubes  (a  subway  system  running 
between  Newark  and  Manhattan) 
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e.  without  railroads,  the  200.000  commut- 
ers would  have  to  travel  on  highways  which 
are  Jammed  during  rush  hours.  There  Is  no 
road  capacity  left  during  peak  hours. 

7.  The  cost  of  new  expressways  and  river 
crossings  to  bring  today  s  rail  commuters  In- 
to the  Manhattan  central  business  district 
by  bus  or  car  would  be  enormous.  Once  on 
Manhattan  Island,  the  cars  and  buses  would 
strangle  normal  and  necessary  street  use. 
In  addition,  the  vast  stretches  of  costly 
space  for  extra  parking  and  bus  terminals 
would  disrupt  the  economic  life  of  the  city. 
If  the  people  who  work  In  the  Empire  State 
Building  drove  to  their  Jot>s.  It  would  take 
another  Empire  State  Building  to  park  their 
cars. 

CaiSLB  or  COMMUTES  RAILROADS 

8.  The  physical  condition  of  commuter 
railroad  equipment  has  deteriorated  seri- 
ously. 

9.  The  region's  commuter  railroads  are  In 
serious  financial   condition. 

WHY    THE    PHYSICAL    AND    FINANCIAL    STRUCTT.TRE 
OF  COMMirrlNC  RAILROADS  HAS  DETERIORATED 

10.  Moat  of  the  non-rush-bour  tralBc  has 
been  lost  because  of  changed  living  patterns. 
The  railroads  are  left  with  high  peaks  of  ac- 
tivity about  20  hours  each  week;  little  equip- 
ment Is  used  to  rest  of  the  time.  The  5 
day  workweek  further  shortened  the  rails' 
utilization  of  commuter  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

11.  Deficits  caused  by  losing  off-peak  rid- 
ers made  It  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  cut 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  equipment 
and  to  pare  schedules.  Resulting  pa5«en- 
ger  discomfort  and  Inconvenience  lost  fur- 
ther off-peak  business  and  deepened  the 
deficit. 

12.  In  the  past,  railroads  made  up  com- 
muter deficits  from  profitable  freight  busi- 
ness. The  eastern  railroads  have  had  diffi- 
culties maintaining  freight  profits  because 
they  have  relatively  short  hauls.  Trucks 
provide  Intense  competition.  Recently  buUt 
expressways  have  brought  sharp  cuts  In  rail- 
road freight  business. 

13  Despite  the  Increasing  deficits,  prop- 
erty taxes  on  railroads  have  remained  high 
Commuters  and  local  groups  have  misun- 
derstood the  railroads'  problems  and  so  have 
not  been  enlisted  in  efforts  to  contribute  to 
solutions  of  the  rail  commuter  problem  with- 
out cutting  essential  services. 

THE   REASONS  FOR   FEDERAL    LEADERSHIP  TO  SAVE 
THE   COMMUTER  RAIL    LINES 

14.  Manhattan's  central  business  district 
Is  the  nerve  center  of  the  Nation's  economy 
because  Of  its  large  role  In  commerce,  finance 
and  world  trade  Any  lessening  of  Manhat- 
tan's business  district  activities  would  mean 
a  tremendous  waste  of  capital  Investment, 
private  and  public. 

15  Because  of  the  national  stake  In  main- 
taining Manhattan's  business  district  as  a 
hub  of  the  economy,  failure  to  act  quickly 
on  commuter  problems  could  result  In  the 
need  for  more  drastic  Federal  Intervention 
later. 

18.  The  Federal  Government  has  Indicated 
Interest  In  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  region  by  heavy  Investment  In 
highways — $426  million  over  the  past  5 
years.  In  the  next  10  years.  theiu.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  expected  to  spend  $3  billion  In 
the  region  on  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram alone. 

17.  As  one  of  the  region's  largest  employ- 
ers, the  Federal  Government  has  a  stake  In 
preserving  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Its 
service  and  the  ability  of  its  employees  to 
get  to  and  from  work. 

18.  Because  the  region  covers  parts  of 
three  States,  the  region's  Interstate  trans- 
portation problem  falls  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  through  Its 
constitutional  powers. 


19.  Rail  service  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security.  It  will  be  required  In  any 
national  emergency  to  move  people  and 
goods;  and  It  will  conserve  fuel,  rubber, 
manpower  and  materials. 

WHAT   NEEDS   TO    BE   DONE 

20  A  major  capital  Investment  must  be 
made  to  save  and  Improve  commuter  rail 
service.  Without  Immediate  Investment  in 
equipment  and  facilities,  operating  deficits 
will  continue  to  spiral  upward  while  service 
declines.  Eventually.  If  conditions  continue 
to  deteriorate,  the  safety  of  the  public  may 
be  Jeopardized.  The  background  study  esti- 
mates that  $650  to  $800  million  Is  needed 
to  stabilize  operating  costs  and  service  and 
to  take  a  step  toward  cutting  costs  and  Im- 
proving services. 

21.  New  equipment  should  be  designed  so 
as  to  achieve  greater  operating  economies 
and  better  service.  This  means  that  It 
should  be  Interchangeable  among  railroads 
and  convertible  to  what  must  gradually  be- 
come  a   technologically   Improved   system. 

22  Some  operating  deficits  are  likely  to 
continue  on  the  commuter  runs  even  with 
new  equipment.  The  deficits  must  be  met 
from  some  source  other  than  railroad 
Income. 

THE    FEDERAL     TASK 

23.  The  Federal  Government  should  make 
available,  at  the  lowest  possible  Interest,  the 
capital  funds  necessary  to  save  and  Improve 
commuter  rail  service.  This  Is  far  less  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  than  providing  al- 
ternative commuter  facilities  TTie  Invest- 
ment should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  move  the 
railroads  toward  a  modern  and  efficient 
commuter  rail  system. 

24.  It  would  be  helpful  also  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  research 
funds  for  new  equipment  design.  A  similar 
procedure  Is  embodied  in  the  Federal  high- 
way  and   urban   renewal  programs. 

25  Should  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments grant  tax  concessions  to  the  railroads, 
recommended  below,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  dilute  the  concessions  by 
maintaining  full  Income  taxes  on  the  rail- 
road corporations. 

26.  The  Federal  tax  on  passenger  fares 
should  be  repealed.  It  was  originally  Im- 
posed as  a  World  War  II  measure  to  dis- 
courage travel  and  Is  a  relatively  unim- 
portant revenue  source. 

RESPONSIBILITT  OF  STATE    AND   LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

27.  State  and  local  governments  already 
have  demonstrated  their  recognition  that 
they  have  a  stake  In  maintaining  service  on 
the  commuter  rail  lines.  It  should  be  their 
responsibility  to  recommend  the  level  of 
fares,  to  set  standards  of  frequency  of  serv- 
ice, to  determine  type  and  location  of  pas- 
senger stations,  and  to  make  up  any  op- 
erating deficits. 

28.  The  railroads  should  be  relieved  of 
real  property  taxes  on  commuter  services. 

FEDERAL   MACHINERY  FOR  INVESTING  IN   RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 

29  Any  appropriate  Federal  agency  could 
administer  the  proposed  capital  loans. 

30.  The  agency  should  Insist  on  certain 
standards  for  the  equipment  purchased  with 
Federal  loans,  particularly  Interchangeabil- 
ity among  railroads  and  convertibility  to  a 
technologically  Improved  system  where  pos- 
sible. 

MACHINERY    AT    THE    REGIONAL    LEVEL 

31.  The  Federal  loans  could  be  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Government  to  the  railroads. 
However,  It  seems  reasonable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  work  through  the  State 
and  local  governments  Involved  for  two 
reasons; 

(a)  The  capital  Investment  will  directly 
affect  future  operating  costs  and  are,  there- 


fore, related  to  the  responsibility  suggested 
for  the  State  and  local  governments  of  mrik- 
Ing  up  operating  deficits. 

(b)  Commuter  rail  service  affects  and  Is 
affected  by  the  whole  pattern  of  regional 
development.  How  this  development  takes 
place  is  primarily  a  State-local  concern. 

32.  Although  a  single  trlstate  agency 
would  represent  the  best  medium  for  effec- 
tuating combined  State  and  local  participa- 
tion, there  are  reasons  for  proceeding  with  a 
trlstate  agency  or  Individual  State  agencies 
If  necessary;  otherwise  the  failure  of  legisla- 
tive authorization  or  action  by  one  State 
might  delay  the  progress  of  prompt  Improve- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In  this 
highly  critical  period. 

33.  The  States  should  retain  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Intrastate  portions  of 
the  rail  service. 

ACTION    LOOKING    TO    THE    FUTURE 

Action  Is  now  Imperative,  but  It  should  be 
action  that  will  provide  permanent  improve- 
ments for  the  region's  passenger  transpor- 
tation system.  Federal  Investment  in  sub- 
urban railroads  should  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  pan  of  the  total  Federal  aid  effort  in 
the  region. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  establish 
appropriate  machinery  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral programs  that  affect  the  urban  area, 
such  as  highway,  airport,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  etc..  so  that  these  activities  are 
effectively  correlated  with  comprehensive 
metropolitan  plans  developed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 


Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations, 

Washington.  DC    May  3,  1961. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  For  the  past  several 
months  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  been  giving  at- 
tention and  study  to  the  question  of  mass 
transportation  In  metropolitan  areas.  The 
Commission  was  created  by  Public  Law  86- 
380  as  a  continuing  body  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  National.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  general  public  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations.  Among  other  duties  the  Com- 
mission Is  charged  with  'making  available 
technical  assistance  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  the  review  of  prop>osed  legislation  to 
determine  its  overall  effect  on  the  Federal 
system;  and  encouraging  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  public 
problems  that  are  likely  to  require  inter- 
governmental cooperation." 

At  its  fifth  meeting  held  on  April  27-28. 
the  Commission  considered  at  length  the 
question  of  Federal-State-local  responsibili- 
ties with  regard  to  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  resulting  Commission  report  is  being 
prepared  for  publication  and  will  t>e  avail- 
able In  a  few  weeks.  However,  since  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  Is  pending  before  the 
Congress,  the  Commission  desires  to  make 
available  promptly,  the  major  points  result- 
ing from  its  deliberations.  Consequently, 
there  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of  that  portion  of 
the  report  which  stunmarlzes  and  explains 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Respectfully, 

Fk.^nk  Bane, 

Chairman. 


Recommendations  o>  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission ON  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Regarding  Mass  Transportation  in  Metro- 
politan Areas 

A.    recommendations   to    THE  STATES 

1.  The   Commission   recommends   the   en- 
actment of  legislation  by  the  States  to  au- 
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tiir^rize  local  units  o'  govemnienc  within 
me:rupolitan  areas  to  estabUah,  In  accordance 
with  statutory  requirements,  service  corpo- 
rations or  authorities  f  )r  the  management  of 
areawide  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, STtch  entities  to  have  authority  to  bor- 
n^w  and  Vj  Impose  user  ciaarges,  but  with 
tiie  initial  establishn^.ent  .f  any  such  entity 
l>eing  subject  t<,3  •.  jter  approval  on  the  basis 
of  an  areawide  majority.- 

The  Commission  has  no  general  brief  to 
offer  either  for  or  against  direct  local  gov- 
ernment provision  of  mass  transportation. 
Private  ownership  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties is  by  far  the  prevailing  arrangement, 
and  presumably  will  continue  to  be  so.  We 
believe  policy  on  this  matter  can  best  t>e 
determined  by  the  people  of  the  area  In- 
volved in  the  light  of  their  particular  trans- 
portation conditions  and  needs.  The  Com- 
mission d''>es  believe,  however,  that  where 
thore  directly  concerned  wish  to  establish  a 
govemnnental  agency  to  provide  public  trans - 
pK>rtation  in  a  particular  metropolitan  area, 
action  on  the  matter  should  nrjt  !->e  unduly 
delayed  or  hampered 

This  la  in  accord mce  w;th  t.he  general 
philosophy  that  the  widest  possible  range 
of  p'j'enti.ii: y  nppr  ;  r:  re  n^.pans  should  be 
available  f  sr  mf^etln  t  pn^blems  which  accom- 
pany met.-opolitan   developmeiit. 

The  Commission  fully  appreciates  the 
various  argximen's  whi  h  have  been  ad- 
vanced L^ifainst  the  u=e  f,f  amctlonal  author- 
ities. These  Include  the  following:  (1)  It 
is  a  piecemeal  approach  to  metropolitan 
problems  1 2  The  creation  of  authorities 
adds  to  the  number  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment within  the  metropolitan  area,  of  which 
there  ?.re  aireadv  fw  manv  (3)  Authorities. 
being  tvpicallv  governed  by  a  board  of  dlrec- 
t(-rs  of  private  citizens  appointed  for  stag- 
gered terms,  are  not  directly  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  level 
of  governmenc.  On  t.ie  other  hand,  the 
Commissio;i  recc^gnizes  that  the  "authority" 
device  constitutes  me  way  of  handling  area- 
wide  functj'  ns  within  the  the  context  of 
overlapping  l:jc.'i!  units  of  government,  and 
believes  that  the  residents  of  metropolitan 
a»'eas  should  be  irce  to  use  this  device  if  they 
see  fit. 

The  C'ommlss;  n  s'isjgests  a  number  of 
safeguards  for  incIu.=;:on  In  the  kind  of  en- 
abling leg.slation  recommend  ci  above.  In 
the  flr.-it  p. ace  it  1.;  highly  desirab.e  to  avoid 
the  eventual  f^tablisl.ment  of  numerous 
function  il  authorities  to  that  end,  the  en- 
abling legislation  should  where  otherwise 
appropri.'.te  permit  the  new  entity  to  assume 
other  areawide  'unctions  in  addition  to 
transporution,  ii  tlie  citizens  concerned  so 
desire. 

Secondly,  in  r.rder  that  the  transporta- 
tion authorltv  be  politically  accountable 
and  respon.^ive  Its  Initial  establishment 
should  be  suO)ect  to  approval  of  the  voters 
of  t:.e  area  It  is  f  irther  suggested  that  the 
board  >t  directors  o:  the  authority  be  se- 
lected from  amo::g  popularly  elected  ofadals 
of  units  of  government  making  up  the 
metropolitan  area  (mayors,  county  commis- 
sioners ciry  councUmen,  etc  ) .  Under  such 
an  arrangement,  poor  furictional  perform- 
ance of  the  authoritv  eouid  lead  to  retribu- 
tion at  the  p<>r..s  for  its  directors. 

2  The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
States  taice  legislative  and  administrative 
action  to  extend  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  their  metropolitan  areaa  with  re- 
gard to  the  planning  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  services. 

A  small  number  of  States,  mostly  in  the 
Northeast,  have  already  moved  aggressively 
Into     the     local     transportation     problem. 


■  Mr.  Burton  did  not  concur  In  this  recom- 
mendation. 


Many  others  should  do  so  It  Is  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  coiutltutloiial  role  of  the  BtaU 
if  It  takes  no  action  on  a  problem  affecting 
Its  local  communities  when  at  the  same  time 
local  ofhcials  of  those  areas  are  pleading 
with  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
Federal  financial  aid  By  becoming  a  part- 
ner with  the  local  governments  In  the  field 
of  urban  transportation,  the  State  can  play 
a  vital  role. 

The  metropolitan  areas  In  general  have 
within  their  borders  sufficient  administrative 
ability  and  flnanciaJ  resourcee  to  meet  their 
needs:  however,  due  to  fragmentation  of  re- 
spor\6iblllty  among  varlotu  units  and  the 
lack  of  coincidence  between  service  needs  and 
tax  Jurisdictions,  it  Is  frequently  impossible 
for  local  government  to  assemble  effectively 
the  technical  and  financial  resources  re- 
quired for  meeting  the  service  needs  of  met- 
ropolitan areas  residents.  Since  a  large 
share  of  State  general  revenue  comes  from 
the  metropolitan  areas  and  since,  in  many 
Instances,  the  State  represents  the  only 
single  fc«-ce  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  up- 
on such  areas  in  their  entirety,  it  is  reason- 
able and  necessary  that  the  State  govern- 
ments direct  an  increased  share  of  their 
technical  and  flnanclSkl  resources  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  State  highway  depart- 
ments, planning  agencies,  tax  and  regulatory 
authorities,  and  any  special  agencies  having 
cognizance  over  local  government  and,  or 
urban  affairs  all  need  to  be  marshaled  and 
coordinated  for  sustained  attack  on  the 
problems   of  urban   transportation. 

B.     RlX:oSfMENDAnO>»3     TO     THr     NATION^L 
COVXSWMKJJT 

1.  The  Conunlsslon  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  giving  congressional  con- 
sent In  advance  to  compacts  among  two  or 
more  States  for  the  creation  of  agencies  to 
be  responsible  for  ma^s  transportation  plan- 
ning in  those  metropolitan  areas  which  cross 
State  lines. 

Nearly  40  million  people  live  In  Inter- 
state metrepolitan  areas.  Special  difficulties 
confront  efforts  to  achieve  coordinated  han- 
dling of  the  public  transportation  require- 
ments of  such  areas.  No  one  of  the  State 
governments  concerned  cnn,  in  Its  own  right, 
deal  with  the  problems  Involved  for  the  area 
as  a  whole.  If  there  la  to  be  effectiveness 
and  continuity  of  plsmning  with  regard  to 
public  transportation  needs  in  areas  at  this 
kind,  the  task  must  be  handled  on  an  inter- 
state basis. 

The  device  of  a  compact  between  the  re- 
spective States  to  establish  a  Joint  agency 
for  transportation  planning  Is  a  way  to  meet 
this  need  on  a  more  durable  ba^ls  than  is 
likely  to  be  achieved  through  Informal  ad 
hoc  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
States  concerned.  Article  1.  section  10.  of  the 
Constitution  requires  congressional  consent 
for  States  to  enter  into  an  interstate  com- 
pact. Ordinarily,  such  consent  is  sought 
after  particular  States  have  Initiated  action 
toward  a  compact,  but  it  Is  possible  for  con- 
gressional consent  to  be  granted  in  advance 
to  compacts  dealing  with  a  specified  subject 
matter. 

The  Congress  has  used  this  approach  in 
various  fields,  including  crime  control,  air- 
port construction,  and  civil  defense.  Where, 
as  In  the  case  of  urban  mass  transportation, 
there  Is  an  Important  and  definable  prob- 
lem on  which  effective  Joint  State  action 
needs  to  be  expedited  in  numerous  geo- 
graphic areas,  the  device  of  advance  con- 
gressional consent  seenw  highly  appropriate. 

In  recommending  that  this  device  be  used 
la  the  present  Instance,  the  Commission 
contemplates  that  the  Congress  might  in- 
dicate in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  for  transportation  planning 
that  would  be  handled  by  the  compact 
agencies.      The    Commission    also    suggests 


that,  in  the  enactment  of  advance  consent 
legislation,  the  Congress  consider  providing 
for  appropriate  representation  on  the  com- 
pact agency  by  the  Federal  Government, 
since  past  failures  to  Integrate  properly 
Federal  highway  and  urban  renewal  planning 
Interests  with  each  other  and  with  those  of 
State  and  local  governments  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  present  "urban 
transportation  problem."  We  do  not  pre- 
sume that  such  a  planning  agency  could 
or  should  have  power  to  regulate  either  in- 
terstate or  Intrastate  transportation,  al- 
though it  might  properly  consider  and  com- 
ment on  the  effects  of  existing  regulation 
upon  mass  transportation  within  the  metro- 
politan area. 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  would 
be  served  If,  instead  of  taking  action  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  transportation -planning 
agencies,  the  Congress  were  to  enaf-t  some- 
what broader  legislation  to  provide  Its  ad- 
vance consent  to  compacts  between  States 
setting  up  agencies  charged  with  planning 
for  interstate  metropolitan  areas  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  and  dealing  not  only  with 
mass  transportation  but  also  with  other  Is- 
sues of  areawide  slgntflcanee.  In  the  con- 
nection, lefrlslstion  proposed  bv  the  nd- 
mlnistratlon  in  the  fields  of  housing  and 
urban  renewal  contains  a  provision  for  ad- 
vance congressional  consent  to  compacts 
directed  toward  urban  planning  In  general. 

2.  The  Commission  recommends  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress:  (1)  to 
provide  grants  to  assist  Stats  and  local 
governments  in  developing  comprehensive 
plans  for  m<asB  transportation  In  urban  areas: 
(2)  to  underwrite  special  demonstrstlon 
projecu  designed  to  develop  and  test  in- 
novations in  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  service  arrangements,  and  (3)  to  initiate 
a  program  of  long-term  low  interest  rate  loans 
to  State  and  local  goverrunents  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  in  urban 
areas'  The  Commission  further  recom- 
mends, howevrr.  that  Federal  support  lor 
special  demonstrstlon  projects  be  restricted 
to  projects  undertaken  at  the  initiative  of 
the  administering  Federal  agency. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Commlsatoa 
represenu,  in  effect,  substantial  endorsement 
of  the  objectives  and  major  provisions  of  S 
345.  which  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
87th  Congress,  and  which  would  authorize 
these  several  types  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

PI-ANNDJC 

The  Conunlsslon  believes  tliat  Federal 
stimulation  and  a.sslstance  with  respect  to 
urban  planning  in  general,  as  currently  au- 
thorized by  section  701  of  the  Uousliig  Act 
of  1954.  is  especially  Justified  with  respect  to 
tran.cportation  planning  First.  It  Is  essential 
that  mass  transportation  plaxinlng  at  the 
local  level  be  Integrated  and  keep  pace  with 
highway  planning,  which  is  already  federally 
supported.  The  mere  avallsblltty  of  hi^way 
planning  funds  should  not  be  permitted  to 
result  in  "highway  dominated"  transporta- 
tion plans  and  policies  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Second,  the  longer  State  and  local 
governmenU  delay  in  the  develupiiient  of 
coordinated  transportation  plans  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  the  greater  will  become 
the  financial  and  social  difficulties  associated 
with  transportation  congestion,  culminating 
no  doubt  in  even  greater  pressure  than  at 
present  for  massive  Federal  assistance.  In 
other  words,  since  It  Is  our  view  that  Federal 
planning  grants  of  moderate  size  will  stimu- 
late State  and  local  governments  to  assume 
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-  Senator  MusKir  and  Congressman  Fouk- 
TAiN  reserved  their  respective  positions  on 
this  recommendation.  Mr  Burton  asked  to 
be  similarly  recorded  for  the  time  being. 
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their  rightful  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
this  function.  Federal  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  would  be  Justified  in  terms  of  inter- 
governmental relations  alone. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

T^e  Commission  believes  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  the  conduct  of  technological 
research  in  the  field  of  mass  transportation 
with  a  view  to  developing  Improved  meth- 
ods and  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  di- 
rect expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  such  research  within  the  Federal 
establishment,  the  Commission  believes  that 
it  should  also  be  possible  to  use  research 
funds  in  the  form  of  grants  made  to  State 
or  local  units  of  government  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Under  prop>osed  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance would  be  made  available  for  the 
conduct  of  particular  pilot  demonstration 
projects  which  the  Government  determines 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  research  data  and  infor- 
mation of  general  applicability  relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  mass  transportation 
service  and  the  contribution  of  such  service 
toward  meeting  total  urban  transportation 
needs  at  minirium  cost.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  thesi-  funds  covild  t>e  used  to  test 
the  effect  of  such  factors  as  service  frequen- 
cies, fare  levels  availability  of  transfer  and 
feeder  service,  availability  and  location  of 
parking  facilitlis.  speed  of  service,  condition 
and  placement  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  technological  developments  affecting 
public  Acceptaiice  of  mass  transportation 
service. 

The  underwriting  of  such  demonstration 
projects,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Government  to  under- 
take and  suppxart  research  which  is  urgently 
in  the  public  Ir  terest  but  which  other  levels 
of  government  and  private  enterprise  are 
not  in  a  position  to  carry  on.  Moreover, 
such  projects  should  be  specifically  focused 
at  research  and  demonstration  needs,  rather 
than  In  any  way  offering  a  subsidy  to  trans- 
portation facility  construction  or  operation, 
or  serving  as  a  possible  alternative  to  bor- 
rowing for  ordinary  capital  purposes.  To 
assure  meeting  these  conditions,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that — contrary  to  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  now  pending  in  the 
Congress — Federal  support  of  special  dem- 
onstration pro.  ects  should  be  undertaken 
solely  at  the  initiative  of  the  administer- 
ing Federal  agency, 

FACILITY    LOANS 

The  financial  difficulties  of  urban  transit 
systems  and  rai.  lines  are  well  known.  Many 
transit  systems  are  finding  that  borrowing  at 
commercial  rat-js  of  interest  results  in  debt 
service  charges  which  cannot  be  fully  re- 
covered, in  added  passenger  revenues  and 
reduced  maintenance  costs,  from  the  mod- 
ernization undi?rtaken.  In  these  cases  bor- 
rowing for  pU.nt  modernization  tends  to 
create  or  increase  financial  losses 

Congressional  sponsors  of  Federal  lend- 
ing authority  lor  mass  transportation  have 
pointed  out  that  private  commuter  car- 
riers have  been  unable  to  utilize  to  any 
significant  degree  the  $500  million  loan 
guarantee  program  that  was  provided  under 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  That  act 
guarantees  commercial  lenders  against  any 
losses  sustaine<l  through  loans  to  the  rail- 
road industry  for  capital  expendltiu-es  and 
maintenance  of  property.  As  of  July  1960, 
loan  applications  had  been  filed  for  ap- 
proximately $fiO  million.  However,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  requested  funds 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  directly  im- 
proving rail  commuter  service. 

To  help  me;t  this  situation,  the  urban 
transportation  measure  now  before  the  Con- 


gress (S.  345)  would  authorize  Federal  loans 
to  States  or  local  public  agenci**  for  their 
financing  of  expenditure  to  acquire,  con- 
tract, or  Improve  '"facilities  and  equipment 
for  use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise, 
in  mass  transportation  service  In  tirban 
areas'  and  closely  related  capital  outlays. 
The  bill  limits  the  rate  of  Interest  to  the 
rate  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  idmlnlster- 
ing  Federal  agency  plus  one-fourth  of  1 
percent.  It  also  specifies  a  maximum  loan 
period  of  50  years,  and  limits  availability 
of  Federal  loans  to  those  Instances  where 
funds  cannot  be  borrowed  otherwise  on 
equally  favorable  terms 

With  such  provision  of  Federal  loans  for 
financing  of  urban  mass  transpxjrtatlon  fa- 
cilities at  approximately  the  same  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  In 
obtaining  new  funds,  local  governments 
will  have  a  new  source  of  borrowing  for  this 
purpose,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and — if  the 
program  is  kept  on  a  businesslike  basis — at 
no  net  cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 


Excerpts  From  Hearing  on  Urban  Mass 
Transportation — 1961 

Senator  Williams.  Our  next  witness  Is  Mr. 
Luther  Gullck.  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  who  Is  becoming  an 
annual  visitor  to  this  subcommittee. 

As  I  suggested  yesterday.  Senator  Bush. 
our  good  friends  who  were  here  last  year 
are  here  this  year.  I  hope  they  will  not  have 
to  return  next  year. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  vou  with  us. 
Mr    Gullck. 

statement    or    lttther    cttlick.    president, 

INSTTTITTE     OF    PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION,     NEW 
YORK,    NT. 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  that  is  going  to  be  my  first 
wish. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Luther  Gullck. 
I  live  in  New  York  City.  I  have  come  here 
on  your  Invitation  to  testify  in  my  capacity 
as  a  research  director  and  public  administra- 
tor who  has  been  concerned  with  urban  de- 
velopment and  urban  transpKrtatlon  for 
many  years. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
which  I  direct  is  a  nonprofit,  endowed,  re- 
search, and  educational  institution  estab- 
lished In  New  York  City  in  1906.  We  do  not 
lobby  for  any  particular  bills,  but  when  re- 
quested we  consider  it  an  obligation  to  pre- 
sent our  professional  views  with  reference 
to  any  matter  of  public  administration  or 
public  jKJllcy  which  falls  within  our  field  of 
competence. 

We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  urban  development  and  metrop>olitan 
transportation.  My  associates  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  Washington  metropKjlltan 
mass  transportation  survey  and  drafted  the 
administrative  proposals  and  compacts 
adopted  by  the  86th  Congress. 

We  have  been  similarly  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  basic  studies  including  the 
current  New  York  staggered -hours  study, 
and  have  stibmltted  technical  reports  on 
urban  transportation  to  Senator  Magnuson's 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  are  under  contract  similarly  to 
the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  We  deal  not  with 
the  engineering  specifications  and  opera- 
tions but  with  the  administrative,  govern- 
mental,  and  fiscal   asp>ects. 

First  let  me  say  I  endorse  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  you,  S.  345.  The  immediate 
adoption  of  this  bill  is  the  next  forward 
step  toward  a  real  solution  of  the  urban 
transportation   chaos. 

In  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  we  met 
here  to  consider  the  earlier  draft  of  this 
bill,  conditions  have  been  getting  worse. 
With  each  accident,  fire,  snowstorm,  or 
strike,  the  situation  as  to  transportation  in 


and  around  the  great  cities  has  been  deteri- 
orating. The  op>ening  of  each  new  through - 
way,  tunnel,  or  bridge,  though  highly  useful 
In  Itself,  has  served  to  increa.*""  the  traffic, 
parking,  and  other  tleup)s. 

The  current  economic  slump  has  tempo- 
rarily eased  some  of  the  pressure  m  the 
more  depressed  areas.  But  with  the  return 
of  high  employment,  and  the  open  season 
for  travel,  vacations,  weekends,  and  outdoor 
recreation,  we  will  see  this  stinimer  a  new 
high  of  traffic  overloads,  a  new  high  of  pub- 
lic resentment. 

With  each  month,  the  plight  of  the  private 
railroad  is  also  more  precarious.  We  face 
a  dangerous  crisis,  dangerous  to  the  big 
cities  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  is  now  experi- 
enced in  those  major  urban  regions  which 
were  built  on  a  commuter  rail  and  transit 
network,  that  Is.  in  Boston,  the  trlstate 
New  York  region.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  their  environs.  These 
cities  cannot  maintain  their  managerial, 
financial,  commercial,  industrial,  and  resi- 
dential efficiency  and  viability  without  the 
rail  skeleton  on  which  they  were  evolved. 

Senator  Bush.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  because  that  is  the  key 
to  this  whole  business  as  far  as  the  East  :s 
concerned.  This  acknowledgment  of  yours 
that  the  rail  skeleton  Is  absolutely  basic  and 
vital  in  the  tristate  complex  that  ycu  are 
6p>eaking  of. 

Mr.  GuLicK.  Senator,  the  cities  were  built 
on  that  basis.  It  is  like  a  man  with  a  skel- 
eton. You  cannot  change  that  man  without 
dealing  with  his  skeleton,  maintaining  his 
skeleton. 

The  next  point  is  equally  important.  Un- 
less the  Congress  Is  prepared  to  give  up 
national  responsibility  for  interstate  com- 
merce and  for  the  regulation  and  develop- 
ment of  railways,  airways,  waterways,  and 
Interstate  highways,  and  to  turn  these  duties 
over  to  the  States  and  the  localities,  you 
in  Washington  must  recognize  that  the 
States  and  localities  are  all  but  powerless  to 
meet  the  developing  situation. 

If  the  National  Government  is  responsible 
for  these  elements  of  national  life  and  power, 
you  cannot  escap>e  a  major  involvement  in 
finding  solutions  and  making  them  effective 
at  the  local  level. 

The  collapse  of  circulation  today  In  and 
around  the  big  urban  centers  has  been 
created  by  national  policies  and  national  fail- 
ures In  meeting  the  new  technological  re- 
quirements created  by  national  action  as  to 
railroads,  highways,  airways,  ports,  urban 
renewal,  housing,  mortgages.  Immigration, 
and  other  programs.  Including  those  which 
have  encouraged  rural  populations  to  leave 
the  farm  and  flood  Into  the  cities. 

I  do  not  conclude  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  therefore  Install  traffic  lights  in 
Times  Square.  But  I  do  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  stand  aside  now  and  ex- 
pect the  State  or  local  governments  alone  to 
find  the  solutions  and  finance  the  remedial 
measures. 

The  traffic  problems  of  the  great  urban 
centers  are  created  largely  by  the  acts  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  levels  of  government  are  now  funda- 
mentally Involved,  Federal.  State,  and  local. 

And  what  Is  required,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  not 
primarily  money,  or  more  highways,  more 
parking  lots,  more  bypasses,  or  more  traffic 
controls.  What  we  need  now  Is  a  totally  new- 
approach,  with  new  ideas,  and  new  powers 
of  action  Only  then  will  come  the  need 
for  added  investment  and  new  institutional 
arrangements. 

Let  me  give  you  some  Illustrations  which 
will  show  you  what  I  mean : 

First  are  the  commuter  railroads.  They 
are  essential  for  the  efficient  life  and  work  of 
not  less  than  a  third  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.   We  all  thought  these  services  were  part 
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of  the  national  rail  system  into  which  they 
are  tied  by  bands  of  steel.  We  therefore  let 
the  ICC  and  the  rail  managements  worry 
about  this  public  service  until  we  have  all 
b'-;t  killed  the  gooae  that  carries  the  com- 
muter to  work  to  lay  the  golden  eggs 

In  truth,  w«  should  long  ago  have  seen 
what  was  happening  We  should  have  re- 
sarded  this  commuter  aspect  of  railroad 
service  as  primarily  connected  with  I  cal 
circulation — that  is.  with  streets  and  high- 
ways, tunnels  and  bridges,  with  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  with  land  use.  planning,  and 
zoning. 

Prom  a  functional  sta.idpolnt.  the  com- 
muter railroads  are  a  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive local  circulation  vstem  and  can  be 
dealt  with  successfully  on'.y  th.'-oueh  area- 
wide  systems  analysis 

Second  come  the  Interstate  highway!^. 
These  have  been  laid  out  tor  '.  mg  1:  tertirban 
and  interstate  movement,  with  an  eve  Us  the 
broader  economy,  and  tn  defense  and  recrea- 
tion. This  was  fine  but  the  major  ecoiiomic 
and  traffic  impact  has  been  within  75  miles  of 
the  big  urban  areas  In  m  jst  of  the.se  there 
was  no  advance  awareness  as  to  what  the.se 
new  national  Unlcages  would  produce,  and 
therefore  no  preparedness  with  I'jcal  plan- 
ning and  zoning  and  no  accommodation  to 
meet  the  new  trafHc  potentials. 

Third  is  air  transport  The  National  G<>v- 
ernment.  singlehanded.  has  converted  the 
United  S'^ites  to  mxler::  :iir  transport.  The 
Nation  did  all  the  developmer-.tal  work  df'- 
si^ned  an  1  financed  the  airpcrt.s.  esUtbllshed 
all  the  controls,  and  siibsidlzed  the  initial 
operations. 

But  here  again  the  leadership  has  been 
too  narrow.  The  air  enthusiasts  have  been 
concerned  with  the  gadgets,  not  with  the 
t/3tal  air  service  '.o  the  public  and  the  Nation. 
Nobody  is  'tfita!  svstem  minded."  The  pub- 
lice  does  not  tra.el  or  ship  by  air  for  the  fun 
of  it  any  more  We  want  to  get  p>eople  and 
goods  swiftly  from  center  to  center,  from 
factory  to  factory 

In  other  words,  we  are  concerned  not  with 
the  flight  above  the  clouda,  but  with  the 
total  trip,  portal  to  portal 

And  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you 
th.^t  the  air  trip  gets  shorter  and  shorter — 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment  pp. vtn^  most  of 
the  C'j6t  of  exper..'^.ei.',u  and  develop.mental 
work — while  the  erovind  end  of  the  trip 
gets  slower  pnd  si  wor  b»'cau.-e  the  ground 
trip  Ls  left  to  the  tender  merely  of  the  local 
street   commissioners   .md    traffic   police 

From  this  fxiint  forw.^rd.  mor°  can  be  done 
for  air  travel  and  ship.ment  by  C'-mprehen- 
sive.  functior.,U  systems  analysis,  design  and 
manas];ement  including  the  ground  compo- 
nents, than  by  any  amount  of  space  travel 
research. 

Fourth  is  the  breathless  approach  to  panic 
solutions  as  to  commuter  railroads.  Those 
who  run  the  railroads  are  short  of  money; 
they  are  reix.rted  in  many  cases  to  be  bank- 
rupt Thus  they  ack  desperately  for  tax 
relief  spiral!:. 2  and  self-defeating  Increased 
ratf"!.  t^u.iniitppd  loans  and  for  subsidies 
from  frightened  legislative  bodies  and  Cov- 
ertKirs. 

Railnads  seem  to  think  that  their  prob- 
lems are  primarily  money  shortages.  This 
IS  not  the  ca.se  The  trouble  with  the  rail- 
roads IS  not  prin.arily  money;  It  is  a  failure 
to  understand  what  is  happening  and  what 
is  needed  as  a  .serv.ce  by  urban  populations. 

The  railroads  are  committing  suicide  be- 
cause they  are  tied  to  an  antiquated  system, 
and  antiquated  ide?..^.  which  may  have  been 
useful  two  generations  pgo.  They  operate 
with  nbs  'le:o  cqu.puici.t  and  terminals  and 
layout,  and  they  and  tho  public  still  think 
jin    segmented    'crms 

They  seem  to  believe  th  t  r  II  problems 
can  be  solved  in  terms  of  the  railroads  This 
is  the  basic  blunder  The  r  jmmuter  rail 
problems    are    not    rail    problems.     They    are 


urban  pr  >blems  urban  circulation  problems 
and  c\n  be  dealt  with  intelligently  only  as 
part  jf  the  f^ 'al  circulation  system  and  la 
terms  of  future  circulation  needs  of  the 
metropolitan    areas 

Becaui?e  of  this  failure  of  fundamental 
systemwide  thinking  I  strongly  suspect  that 
rwn^'.  c>:  the  money  now  t>elng  poured  by 
•he  Ped-ral  G<>vernment.  the  States,  and 
s.  :ne  lo'alities  into  s.iving  the  railroads 
is  being  thrown  down  the  drain.  It  might 
be  justified  If  work  were  being  rushed  on 
the  con.'^tructlve  systems  analysis  and  on 
system  action.  Standing  alone,  grants  and 
loans  for  the  tottering  railroads  are  a  worth- 
less gesture  of  panic 

On  this  point,  a  little  history  Is  worth 
remefnb<rlng  If  the  same  kind  of  psychol- 
ogy had  been  applied  when  the  streetcars 
began  to  fall,  the  sailing  vessels  lost  out  to 
the  steamships,  and  the  tractors  displaced 
the  horse,  we  would  still  have  an  economy 
based  on  these  antiquities,  supported  by 
Governnrient  controls  and  Government  sub- 
sidies. 

Make  no  mistake.  Commuter  services 
With  completely  separate  rights-of-way,  on 
rails,  or  with  a  similar  general  design,  will 
continui^  to  be  required  In  cities  now  struc- 
tured on  such  a  circulation  system  and  In 
cities  lise  Los  Angeles  which  have  grown 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  paved  highway 
and  the  rut>bered  vehicle  to  carry  thelx  com- 
muter service. 

Not  a  single  mile  of  railroad  right-of-way 
should  be  abandoned.  It  should  be  donated 
to  or  ac<iulred  by  the  Government,  The  rail 
system  must  be  kept  Intact.  But  the  de- 
sign— equipment.  tcrminiUs,  and  Intercon- 
nections— and  the  management  must  be 
completely  new.  geared  to  the  requirements 
and  desires  of  the  next  generation,  not  to 
that  of  the  past. 

Fifth,  and  Anally,  let  me  make  an  obser- 
vation as  to  the  controlling  principles  of  the 
new  metropolitan  transportation  which  will 
now  be  required 

The  commuter  system  is  basically  a  peak- 
load,  workday  operation  It  should  be  so 
designed  and  operated.  Railroad  managers 
come  before  you  weeping  over  the  fact  that 
all  their  business  is  crowded  Into  30  hours 
a  week,  while  as  much  as  69  percent  of  their 
expenses  are  Incurred  In  the  remaining  148 
hours. 

Gentlemen,  we  hare  the  same  problem  in 
every  big  building  with  the  elevators,  in- 
cluding this  building,  and  have  completely 
satisfactory  solutions. 

And  look  at  the  peaking  problem  at  the 
consolidated  rural  schools,  ordinary  farmers, 
garage  mechanics,  and  rural  school  board 
members,  gentlemen,  in  all  of  your  States. 
At  the  schools,  ordinary  farmers,  garage 
mechanics,  and  rural  school  board  members 
have  solved  this  problem  all  over  America, 
without  tlie  help  of  traffic  engineers  and 
railroadmen. 

So  I  say  again:  Look  at  the  Job  to  be 
done,  the  whole  Job.  solve  that,  and  give  up 
the  effort  to  'save"  something  that  Is  now 
finished. 

The  elevator  system  of  a  big  building 
gives  us  another  key  lesson  as  we  look  Into 
the  future.  The  elevator  system  Is  the  most 
successful  circulation  system  developed  by 
man.     This  success  rests  on  four  things: 

1.  Continual  technical  Improvement  of 
each  part  of  the  system,  with  prompt  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  and  electrical  advances. 

2.  The  elimination  of  needless  manual 
labor,  on  the  principle  that  such  applica- 
tion of  needless  labor  in  mechanical  work 
is  both  degrading  to  the  labor  and  extremely 
expensive  to  the  customer. 

3  "System  Integration" — that  Is,  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  the  elevators  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  total  system  which  re- 
lates the  movement  of  fjersons  and  goods 
to  the  flcxjr  use  of  the  total  building  served. 


4  "Integrated  financing"  which  finances 
the  elevator.i^  a«  an  integral  par:  of  the  econ- 
omy of  which  the  elevator  Is  a  part 

With  these  four  simple  principles  we  have 
solved  vertical  transportation  in  the  urban 
areas,  though  anyone  would  have  thought 
that  the  vertical  would  be  more  difficult 
than  the  horizontal  problem. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  testi- 
mony I  have  come  here  to  support  S  345 
because  I  see  In  this  bill  the  first  practical 
step — not  the  last  step — toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  rapidly  worsening  urban  trans- 
portation crisis. 

This  bill  looks  forward,  not  backward  It 
Is  not  trying  to  "save  "  anything.  It  goes 
at  the  fundamentals  and  encourages,  yes,  it 
forces,    a    comprehensive    approach. 

With  this  bin  the  Federal  Government 
accepts  Its  share  of  responsibility  and  agrees 
to  Join  hands  with  the  States  and  the  lo- 
calities In  finding  for  each  major  region  an 
appropriate  approach  toward  constructive 
action. 

With  this  bill  there  will  emerge  In  each 
major  urban  area  teamwork  machinery  with 
power  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach 
toward  "systemwlde  operations  analysis,** 
planning,  and  action. 

With  this  bill  the  millions  of  dollars  now 
being  poured  Into  subsidies  may  be  saved  for 
a  useful  purpose  and  the  new  equipment 
being  acquired  by  the  railroads  may  be  de- 
signed to  work  together  and  fit  future  needs 

With  this  bill  you  will  encourage  develop- 
mental work  and  practical  demonstration 
projects  along  entirely  new  lines,  geared  to 
future  transportation  needs. 

With  this  bill  we  will  develop  a  general 
understanding  of  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween land  uses,  trar\sportatlon.  and  zoning 
controls. 

And,  finally,  with  this  bUl  you  Introduced 
the  powerful  Influence  of  Federal  seed  money 
and  low-interest  loans  and  grants  to  hasten 
and    coordinate    State    and    local    Initiative. 

This    ends    my   statement.   Mr    Cbairn^>an. 

Setxator  Wnjjans  This  was  s  niagnlficent 
statement.  I  am  sure  it  raises  many  in- 
quiries In  our  minds. 

Senator  Bush? 

Senat>ir  Bush.  Mr  Gullck  I  Join  with  the 
chairman  In  complimenting  you  on  this 
statement.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment and  shows  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the 
problem  which  is  facing  us  in  these  troubled 
areas. 

Mr.  Gt^JCK.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bpsh.  I  think  you  «re  a  little 
tough  on  the  railroads  I  think  the  un- 
forturiate  thing  about  the  railroads  is  that 
they  are  locked  Into  a  situation,  you  see.  and 
they  do  not  really  have  much  choice  to 
think  the  way  you  are  thinking  about  this 
problem  and  the  way  It  must  be  thought 
about. 

Tliey  have  a  frightful  problem  facing  them 
every  day,  which  U  to  run  the  railroads 
and  transport  the  people  with  the  equlp- 
nient  that  they  have,  and  they  have  been 
faced  with  competition,  heavily  subsidized 
competition,  both  by  highways  and  by  air 
So  that  they  find  themselves  Ln  a  terribly  dif- 
ficult position. 

I  agree  with  you.  however,  where  you  tay 
that  the  Government — that  is,  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  some  local- 
Itles^must  be  careful  about  "saving  the 
railroads."  I  think  some  61  them—  and  1 
am  thinking  particularly  of  the  New  Haven 
with  which  my  State  Is  Involved — have  come 
to  the  point  where  additional  loans  will  not 
save  it.  That  is  not  what  it  reeds.  It  needs 
something  else 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  probably  that 
ct\n  only  come  about  with  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings and  the  ap»polntment  of  a  recelTer 
who  will  safeguard  the  situation  and  be  able 
to  do  things  with  the  court  behind  him  that 
private  management  simply  cannot  do. 
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I  do  not  look  for  a  turn  in  that  situation 
until  we  have  the  eventuality  of  a  receiver. 

Have  you  given  that  any  particular 
thought.  Mr.  Gullck?  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  th.it  or  not? 

Mr.  GuLicK.  I  agree  with  you  quite 
heartily.  I  recoinlze  that  the  railroads  have 
been  In  an  extremely  difficult  situation. 
Tills  Involves  net  only  the  fact  that  they  are 
tied  into  the  national  freight  picture  In  a 
very  extensive  way  but  also  that  under  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  controls  we  had 
first  the  creation  of  the  railroads  at  a  time 
when  they  become  the  target  of  high  taxes 
which   have  lingered  on  through  the  years. 

Second,  they  were  not  able  to  engage  in 
research  and  developmental  work,  while  the 
Government  was  financing  the  research  and 
developmental  '*ork  for  air  travel,  and  the 
motor  companies  through  their  extremely 
efficient  structures  were  financing  their  own 
programs  through  the  payments  by  citizens 
for  automobile!.  We  were  subsidizing  the 
rights-of-way  for  rubber-borne  vehicles. 

So  the  railroads  have  been  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  them 
on  that  ground.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  circulation 
problem  In  the  urban  area  the  railroads  can- 
not be  expecte<i  to  find  the  answers  even 
for  the  problems  of  the  commuter. 

I  think  your  suggestion  that  in  certain 
circumstances  there  must  be  receivership 
and  a  new  prog -am  is  a  first  step.  I  suspect 
that  there  musi  also  be  the  creation  of  some 
typ>e  of  regional,  governmental  authority 
which  will  taki!  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  operating  plans  and  co- 
ordination of  the  various  types  of  circula- 
tion within  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Senator  BrsF.  It  seems  to  me  when  a  road 
has  gotten  to  tie  point  where  it  can  only  be 
sustained  by  periodic  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeiit,  then  Is  the  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  got  to  step  In  and 
take  charge  of  the  situation  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  It. 

Mr    GcLicK.  That  is  quite  true. 

Senator  BrsH.  I  am  afraid  that  is  the 
situation  that  faces  the  New  Haven. 

Mr.  GiTLicK.  This  Is  necessary  also  to  pre- 
serve the  Federal  Government's  Investment 
In  the  highway  system. 

Senator  Bush.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuLicK.  Because  In  these  big  metro- 
politan areas  the  highways  are  not  able  to 
perform  the  function  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  htis  made  its  great  Investment. 
They  are  comjiletely  clogged  by  the  peak- 
hour  service. 

This  peak-hour  service  in  urban  areas  must 
be  transferred  to  another  form  of  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Btrsn.  I  note  your  simile  to  the 
elevator.  I  thl.nk  that  is  quite  apt.  We  can. 
after  all,  put  new  elevators  in  an  old  build- 
ing and  renovate  the  service,  whereas  we 
cannot  very  well  do  that  with  a  railroad.  We 
cannot  have  that  type  of  renovation  there. 

Do  you  not   think 

Mr.  GtnJCK.  However,  you  can  design  your 
rail  system.  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  that 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  is  go- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  Improvements. 
The  cars  are  >,'olng  to  be  operated  as  Just 
stated  more  like  an  elevator  with  automatic 
handling  of  the  progress  of  the  train  from 
station  to  stat.on. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Bush,  that  was 
one  point  I  had.  Those  of  us  who  work  in 
this  building  might  not  fully  understand 
your  statemen;  that  the  elevator  system  is 
the  most  successful  circulation  system  de- 
veloped by  ma:i.  Maybe  it  can  be,  but  it  is 
not  always. 

Senator  Bush.  It  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  frustrating  developments  some- 
times In  this  building  anyway. 

Mr.  GuucK.  I  took  In  too  much  territory. 


Senator  Bush.  I  think  I  have  no  further 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman  It  has  been  a  very 
Interesting  bit  of  testimony  I  think. 

Senator  Williams.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Jiat,  Senator  Bush. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  (Observation, 
Mr.  Gullck.  I  certainly  would  agree  with 
your  analysis  that  we  must  think  In  new 
terms  about  the  railroads  and  commutation. 
You  suggest  we  should  have  regarded  this 
commuter  aspect  of  railroad  service  as  pri- 
marily connected  with  local  circulation.  We 
certainly  agree,  and  we  accept  this.  It.  how- 
ever, causes  certain  problems. 

We  have  no  Federal  program  of  concern 
for  commutation,  for  mass  transportation 
in  our  metropolitan  areas.  This  Is  a  new 
departxire.  It  has  not  been  ac<:epted.  We 
run  Into  this  kind  of  narrow  thinking.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  advised  us  yesterday — 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  local  chambers,  many 
of  whom  support  this  concept — the  National 
Chamber  said  the  problem  of  mass  urban 
transportation,  however.  Is  primarily  local 
in  nature.  Ipso  facto,  they  do  not  accept 
this  program. 

I  think  that  probably  the  most  efficient 
way  of  replying  to  that  is  the  »ay  you  did. 
You  affix  the  national  re6por..fiIblllty  for 
metropolitan  transportation  witli  all  of  the 
Federal  Impact  that  has  brought  us  to  where 
we  are. 

It  should  seem  clear  to  anybody  who  reads 
you  and  comprehends  you  that  the  national 
responsibility  Is  fixed  becaiuse  nar.lonal  policy 
has  us  where  we  are  today.  That  Is  the 
point  as  I  see  It  that  you  are  making. 

Mr.  GuucK.  And  the  national  benefit. 
The  contribution  of  the  great  raetropoUtan 
areas  to  the  added  value  of  American  Indus- 
try, The  existing  processes  of  American 
Industry  and  management  have  turned  the 
entire  highway  system,  Includinij  the  streets 
within  the  urban  areas.  Into  a  part  of  the 
assembly  line  of  the  American  economy. 
So  that  the  efficiency  of  our  urban  areas  Is 
of  tremendous  significance  to  the  National 
Government. 

Senator  Wu,ll*ms.  And  the  failure  to  real- 
ize the  potential  efficiency  In  our  centralized 
metropolitan  areas  In  turn  would  put  un- 
believable new  burdens  at  the  national  level. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Gtn-iCK.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Unbelievable. 

Mr.  GuucK.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiluams.  For  example.  In  New 
York  City  there  Is  a  proposal  that  Is  being 
discussed,  kicked  about,  that  would  bring 
$52  million,  is  it  not,  to  bear  on  the  parking 
situation?  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  GcLicic.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Last  week  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  mayor? 

Mr.  GuxicK..  No,  the  city  planning  com- 
mission rejected  the  three  downtown  garages 
In  the  center  of  the  city. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh.  It  Is  the  mayor's 
program? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  No;  it  was  presented  by  the 
traffic  engineer  who  heads  the  nepartment  of 
Traffic  of  the  City  of  New  York.  All  such 
plans  are  then  referred  to  the  city  planning 
commission  for  screening  In  relation  to  the 
total  master  plan  of  the  city.  The  planning 
commission  rejected  these  three  garages. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  estimates  that 
there  are  200,000  rail  commuters  Into  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  GtnicK.  Dally, 

Senator  Williams.  Daily.  If  we  should 
lose  even  present  rail  commuter  service,  the 
Impact  would  be  unbelievable  on  the  city 
of  New  York,  would  It  not.  In  terms  of  high- 
ways and  parking? 

Mr.  GuLicK.  It  would  be  The  cost  of  tak- 
ing care  of  a  group  of  this  soit  U  shifted 


from  rails  to  rubber  and  btises.  and  so  forth, 
has  been  variously  estlniated  at  the  level  of 
$10,  $11,  $12  billion — the  cost  of  the  new 
tunnels,  bridges,  blghwavs.  parking,  and  so 
forth. 

For  every  building  the  size  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  tJie  amount  of  parking  that 
would  be  required  for  people  who  conae  to 
work  In  that  building,  if  they  came  by  auto- 
mobile, would  be  a  building  of  eqtial  size. 

This  would  destroy  the  city,  because  It 
would  take  every  other  piece  cf  property  and 
turn  It   into  car  storage. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  Los  Angeles. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  city  Is  already 
paved  and  used  for  not  too  rapidly  moving 
vehicles  during  the  peak  hours. 

The  modern  city  cannot  exist — that  kind 
of  managerial  city,  production  city  cannot 
exist — without  a  framework  of  rapid  mass 
transportation  in   the   peak  hours. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  some- 
thing, Senator  Buah? 

Senator  Bush.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gullck  this:  In 
the  event  that  we  should  have  a  shutdown, 
let's  say,  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  where 
we  have — Is  It  30,000  commuters  a  day?  Is 
that  about  the  right  order  of  magnitude 
there? 

Mr.  GULICK.  I  thought  I  had  the  figure 
here.  Yes.  59,000  to  Weschester  and  Pair- 
field. 

Senator  Bitsh.  All  right.  Westchester  and 
Fairfield.  In  that  event,  if  those  roads  that 
go  in  through  Westchester  and  Fairfield — 
there  are  two  branches,  I  guess,  involved  In 
that  figure?  Part  of  that  Is  the  New  York 
Central,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  Yes.  This  Is  not  Just  the  New 
Haven. 

Senator  Bush.  Let's  Just  say  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  question  that  service  was  aban- 
doned. Do  you  estimate  that  that  would 
provide  an  insurmountable  traffic  problem 
immedlf.tely? 

Mr.  GULicK.  Yes. 

Senator  BtrsH.  In  other  words.  It  would 
present  an  Impossible  situation  Immedi- 
ately? 

Mr.  GtTLicK.  Immediately. 

Senator  Bush.  It  would  not  be  something 
that  would  develop? 

Mr.  GULICK.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Bush.  It  would  be  overnight? 

Mr.  GuLicK.  It  would  be  the  next  day. 

Senator  Bush.  My  point  is  then  that  the 
operation  of  that  transportation  system  rep- 
resented by  these  railroads  coming  In  there, 
from  that  standpoint  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Senator     Bush.  And     It     should 
proached  In  the  light  of  that  fact? 
right? 

Mr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bush.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  Just  one  fur- 
ther point  that  I  want  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  you  for.  Dr.  Gullck.  That  Is,  you 
have  helped  us  deal  with  the  misconception 
that  some  have  about  the  scof>e  or  the  goals 
of  this  bill.  Many  look  at  it  as  a  railroad 
bill,  a  bill  with  loans  to — this  Is  the  mis- 
conception—Just prop  up  now  existing  meth- 
ods of  travel.  It  is  far  from  that.  The  goal 
of  this  bill  is,  as  you  suggest,  a  systemwlde 
comprehensive  effort  to  deal  with  the  trans- 
portation of  people,  a  transportation  related 
to  land  use  as  it  now  Is,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important,  land  use  as  we  hope  It  will 
be  In  the  future. 

I  believe  your  statement  could  not  be 
clearer  or  more  forceful  In  that  respect. 

Senator  Bush.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  chair- 
man explain  his  conception  of  the  bill.  I 
fully  agree  with  what  he  said  about  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  again,  Dr. 
Gullck. 


be     ap- 
is that 
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I  FOREIGN  AID  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
column  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ings WEishington  Post  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Policy,"  written  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
In  it  Mr.  Lippmann  carefully  diagnoses 
the  fundamental  issues  at  stake  in  the 
new  approach  to  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  further  assesses  its  particular  im- 
portance at  this  time 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  m  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

j  Foreign  Aid  Polict 

!  (By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  its  effect  on  our  ptower  and  Influence 
in  the  world,  much  the  most  imf>ortant 
business  before  this  session  ot  Congress  is 
foreign  aid  It  is  an  unpopular  subject. 
But  s<:)  are  many  other  things  that  are  im- 
portant and  necessary,  such  as  paying  taxes 
and  contributing  to  the  Community  Chest. 
At  bottom  foreign  aid  is  an  obligation  which 
the  rich  and  powerful  nations  owe  to  the 
poor  and  weak  nations  There  is  no  escap- 
ing it  An  attempt  to  esca{>e  it  can  produce 
only  I  very  bad  conscience  at  home,  envy 
and  ill  will  abroad. 

In  several  messages  the  President  has  now 
put  forth  his  policy  and  program.  In  the 
total  amount  of  money  he  \sks  Co,igress  to 
let  him  spend  he  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  last  Eisenhower  budget. 

There  is  an  important  difTerence.  however, 
in  the  emphasis  on  two  crucial  questions. 
One  i.s  the  need  to  authorize  long-range 
planning,  instead  of  yearly  planning  as  at 
present  The  other  is  the  desirability  of 
giving  a  stable  financial  base  to  the  long- 
range  planning  by  granting  the  agency  au- 
thority to  borrow  specific  amounts  from  the 
Treasury. 

At  one  time  or  another  President  Elsen- 
hower endorsed  both  points,  and  in  1957 
Secretary  Dulles  arg\ied  eloquently  for  them. 
But  in  1959.  In  view  of  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, President  Eisenhower  did  not  fight  for 
them 

The  argiin^.ents  for  long-range  financing 
derive  from  the  practical  experience  of  this 
country  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  Most 
of  the  arguments  come  down  to  one  basic 
prop>osltlon.  It  is  that  the  big  constructive 
economic  projects,  which  really  develop  a 
backward  country,  have  to  be  planned,  ad- 
ministered, carried  out  and  financed  over  a 
term  of  years  It  takes  more  than  1  year  to 
build  roads,  to  make  ports,  to  modernize 
agriculture,  to  open  mines,  to  build  factories. 
Indeed  it  can  be  said  that  projects  which  can 
be  carried  out  by  an  annual  appropriation 
are  likely  to  be  unimportant  or  wasteful. 

If  our  aid  is  to  achieve  results,  we  must  be 
in  a  position  to  encourage  an  underdeveloped 
country  to  draw  up  plans  of  capital  invest- 
ment which  will  t.^ke  years  to  execute.  Only 
if  there  exists  si:ch  long-range  plans  can  a 
country  hope  to  generate  the  self-help  which 
Is  indi.'^pensable  Indeed,  students  of  the 
problem  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
■country  which  receives  the  aid  must  play  the 
principal  part,  must  make  much  the  largest 
(contribution,  in  the  realization  of  the  plan 
iOur  role  is  to  be  the  catalyst,  to  say  that  we 
V'U  provide  i  amount  of  dollar  exchange 
when  the  undeveloped  country  has  started 
■a  land  reform  program  or  an  Improvement  in 
Its  educational  system  But  If  we  are  not 
able  to  say  with  certainty  how  much  we  will 
contribute  from  year  to  year,  we  can  exer- 
cise little  useful  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  system  funds  appro- 
priated for  a  given  fiscal  year  must  be  obli- 


gated during  that  year,  or  they  revert  to  the 
Treasury.  This  is  extremely  wasteful.  It 
leads  to  a  scramble  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  obligate  all  unused  funds  before  July 
i.  The  more  popular  government  pro- 
grams— notably  defense — are  not  required  to 
do  this  with  all  their  funds. 

The  second  essential  point  In  the  adminis- 
tration program  Is  that  In  order  to  give  the 
foreign  aid  agency  the  capacity  to  make  long- 
range  plans.  It  should  be  given  the  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  funds  according 
to  a  specified  schedule  and  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  proposal  Is  attacked  by  men  In 
Congress  as  back-door  spending,  as  a  way  of 
circumventing  the  appropriation  process. 

This  so-called  back-door  spending  is  not 
a  new  bright  idea  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration A  very  large  number  of  agencies, 
beginning  with  the  RFC  under  President 
Hoover,  and  going  on  to  such  agencies  as  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.  are 
financed  by  authorized  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  In  this  term  of  Congress.  Treas- 
ury borrowing  is  provided  In  the  depressed 
areas,  veterans"  housing,  and  farm-surplus- 
disposal  bills. 

The  question  is.  Would  Congress,  If  It  au- 
thorized this  kind  of  borrowing,  lose  Its 
proper  constitutional  control  over  public 
money? 

It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  It  would  not 
lose  this  control  For  It  would  establish  the 
terms  of  the  authorization  and  the  criteria 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  It  couk.  at  any 
time  move  to  reduce  or  to  abolish  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  It  would  pass  upon  a 
budget,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee It  would  receive  every  6  months  a 
detailed  report  on  the  whole  operation  It 
could  and  would  Investigate  at  home  and  In 
the  country  concerned.  Congress  would  re- 
tain vast  and  extensive  and  continuing 
f>owers  of  control. 

Congress  would  in  short  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  whole  business  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year  What  new  thing  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  would  have  happened  If  Treasury 
borrowing  Is  authorized''  While  Congress 
would  have  retained  the  right  to  review,  to 
Investigate,  to  criticize,  to  reduce  or  to  abol- 
ish. It  would  have  granted  by  Its  own  vote 
the  power  to  make  gentlemen's  agreements 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  It  would  have 
approved  the  Idea  of  long-range  planning 
and  would  have  accepted  the  moral  commit- 
ments that  are  inherent  In  long-range  plan- 
ning 

All  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  open. 
and  It  would  be  unduly  apprehensive  to 
susi>ect  that  it  would  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  skulduggery 


NEW  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSION  VERI- 
FTES  ITS  POWERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President.  I  also 
call  attention  to  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "New  Study  of  PCC  Veri- 
fies Its  Powers"  written  by  Lawrence 
Laurent.  It  is  a  comment  on  a  new 
book,  which  has  just  been  published, 
written  by  Walter  B.  Emery,  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  The  book  is  en- 
titled "Broadcasting  and  Government: 
Responsibilities  and  Regulations." 

Because  it  bears  upon  some  of  the 
questions  at  issue  in  a  recent  address  by 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Mr  Minow,  I 
think  it  important  that  the  book  be  laid 


alongside  the  new  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  op>en  to  the  FXTC  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nfw  Study  of  FCC  Verifies  Its  Powees 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

The  Federal  Communlcaitlons  Commission 
used  to  be  known  as  the  forgotten  Govern- 
ment agency  This  was  back  In  quieter  times 
when  the  seven  members  o^  the  PCC  were 
complacent  about  the  state  of  broadcasting 
and  eager  to  deny  any  bro«rd  authority  over 
the  stations. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  PCC  has 
been  one  of  the  liveliest  busiest,  and  most 
controversial  agencies  There  were  scandals 
that  brought  resignations  from  the  Commis- 
sion A  new  attitude  about  the  industry  was 
developed,  an  attitude  which  reached  a  peak 
recently  with  Chairman  Newton  N  Mlnow"F 
blunt  accusation  that  the  schedule  was  a 
"vast  wasteland."" 

The  PCCs  new  attitude  and  the  height- 
ened public  awareness  of  the  agency's  work 
has  given  new  Importance  to  a  book  that 
was  published  this  week  .  This  Ls  Broad- 
casting and  Government:""  Reaponsl  bill  ties 
and  Regulations'"  (Mlchlgati  State  Univer- 
sity Presd  $7  jO(  This  U  easily  the  most 
complete  and  most  thoroughly  documented 
book  on  the  FCC"s  duties  and  powers  that 
has  ever  been  published. 

The  book  Is  by  Walter  B.  Emery,  a  man 
with  unusual  qualifications  to  make  such  a 
study.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1934  to 
work  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  newly  created 
FCC  He  left  Washington  for  teaching  jobs 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity before  returning  to  the  PCC  In  1M3 

Ehirlng  his  second  term  at  the  PCC.  Emery 
was.  successively,  attorney,  examiner,  chief 
of  the  renewals  and  revocation  section,  and 
legal  assistant  to  Chairman  Paul  A    Walker 

In  1952,  Emery  left  the  Government  and 
spent  the  next  5  years  as  a  general  consultant 
for  the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision He  Joined  the  Mlcjligan  State  Uni- 
versity faculty  in  1967 

He  has  written,  first  an  excellent  history 
of  the  PCC  with  proger  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors  of  broadcasting.  As 
a  good  lawyer.  Emery  has  set  out  the  statu- 
tory powers  and  functions  of  the  FCC  and 
has  charted  its  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative machinery.  In  turn,  this  has 
required  an  examination  of  the  other  agen- 
cies of  Government — at  all  levels — which 
have  a  role  In  broadcasting  regulations 

You  can  learn  how  to  apply  for  a  broad- 
casting license  and  you  can  learn  the  rule.s 
of  good  conduct  In  broadcasting 

Professor  Emery  also  makes  recommenda- 
tions about  the  futurt  of  the  PCC  In  the 
heat  of  the  present  controversy,  Emery's 
Judgments  about  the  PCCs  authority  over 
programing  is  worthy  of  notice      He  writes 

■  While  the  courts  have  held  that  under 
the  present  law  the  Commission  does  have 
legislative  authority  to  consider  program 
service  In  the  exercise  of  Its  licensing  func- 
tions there  Is  some  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
In  the  wording  of  the  statute  that  has  been 
troublesome.  Section  328  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  says  the  Commission  cannot 
censor  programs.     Well,  what  Is  ceiisorshlp? 

"The  courts  have  clearly  held  that  the 
term,  when  Interpreted  In  connection  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  prohlblte  critical 
review  by  the  PCC  of  particular  programs 
carried  by  stations  except  where  violation  of 
specific  laws  such  as  Indecency  or  lottery 
statutes   may    be    Involved      They   have    not. 
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however,  precluded  FCC  review  of  the  overall 
performance  of  a  station  when  It  comes  up 
for  renewal  of  Its  llcenw  " 


RECENT     EVENTS      LN      DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  series  of  columns  which 
seek  to  interpret  the  brunt  of  recent 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in- 
cluding an  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  today  entitled  "The  End  of  Tru- 
jillo";  an  article  in  the  same  paper  by 
Thomas  Wolfe,  entitled  "  "Dictator'  Pale 
Term  for  Trujillo";  and  a  column  by 
George  Southworth.  which  appeared  in 
the  same  paper,  entitled  'Ehctatorship 
of  Trujillo  Wont  Fall  Immediately." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
publications  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  1.  1961] 
THk  End  of  Ttujnxo 

Assassination,  even  of  a  tyrant.  Is  repul- 
sive to  men  of  good  conscience.  Rafael  Tru- 
JUlo.  the  often  bloodthirsty  dictator  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  31  years,  per- 
haps deserved  his  fate  In  an  even-handed  ap- 
praisal of  history.  But  whether  the  murder 
of  El  Benefactor  In  Cludad  Trujillo  means 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
fiefdom  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be 
answered. 

Trujillo  knew  a  great  deal  about  assassi- 
nation The  responsibility  for  scores  of 
deaths,  Including  the  abduction  and  murder 
of  Jesus  Maria  Gallndez.  a  professor  at  Co- 
lumbia University  In  New  York,  has  been 
laid  at  his  door.  He  had  been  Involved  In 
countless  schemes  to  do  away  with  demo- 
cratic leaders  In  neighboring  countries  such 
as  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  was  a  sort  of  poetic  Justice  that 
at  the  time  of  his  own  demise  a  new  plot 
to  overthrow  the  'Venezuelan  Government, 
reportedly  involving  the  use  of  Dominican 
arms  by  former  Venezuelan  Dictator  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez,  has  been  uncovered  and 
quashed. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  an  almost  classical  study  of  the 
way  in  which  even  a  professedly  benevolent 
dictatorship  tends  to  become  oppressive. 
Unquestionably  Trujillo  did  some  good 
things  for  his  country:  he  Improved  public 
facilities  such  as  roads  and  sanitation,  at- 
tracted Industry  and  Investment  and  raised 
the  standard  of  living  notably.  But  tlie 
price  was  the  silence  of  the  grave  for  all 
criticism  or  opposition. 

El  Benefactor's  vanity  grew  with  his  per- 
sonal wealth.  The  jails  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  political  prisoners  who  had  In- 
curred his  displeasure.  He  maintained  am- 
ply financed  lobbies  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  which  sycophantlcally  chanted 
his  praise,  and  his  Influence  extended  even 
to  Congress. 

Until  the  last  year  or  so  the  profession  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States  had  been 
an  article  of  faith  with  Trujillo,  and  alto- 
gether too  often  this  profession  was  ac- 
cepted here  as  evidence  of  his  good  char- 
acter. Tardily  the  Government  here  came 
to  understand  how  this  country's  own  repu- 
tation was  tarnished  by  the  association  with 
repression.  Last  year,  after  Trujillo  had 
been  cited  for  numerous  aggressions  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  United  States  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  him. 


Thereupon  followed  a  demoiiStration  that 
t3n-anny  knows  no  Ideological  confines.  Tru- 
jlllo's  dictatorship  had  t>een  along  conserva- 
tive, rlghtwlng  lines.  But  after  the  censure 
he  and  his  propaganda  startled  mouthing 
Communist  slogans.  There  was  considerable 
evidence  of  a  tacit  rapproachment  with 
Castro  in  Cuba,  previously  a  bete  noire  to 
Trujillo — thus  Illustrating  the  way  In  which 
totalitarianism  of  the  right  and  left 
coalesces. 

What  comes  after  Trujillo  Is  now  the 
puzzle.  The  Dominican  people  have  known 
no  democratic  Institutions  and  precious  little 
freedom  for  a  generation,  and  all  alternative 
leadership  has  been  suppressed.  Perhaps 
the  army  will  be  able  to  maintain  stability. 
but  the  vacuum  of  free  Institutions  creates 
a  great  danger.  The  Dominican  Republic 
could  turn  toward  Communist-type  authori- 
tarianism as  easily  as  toward  Western  free- 
dom. Such  a  twist  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
the  Dominican  people,  who  deserve  to 
breathe  without  fear.  For  that  reason  any 
democratic  reform  and  effort  to  bring  gen- 
uine representative  government  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  need  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  help. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1961 ) 

The    Organization      Monarch — "Dictator"' 

Pale  Term  for  TRtTjnxo 

(By  Thomas  Wolfe) 

Rafael  Leonldas  Trujillo  Molina  was  known 
as  a  dictator.  The  word  is  too  pale.  The 
man  was  a  sultan,  a  khan,  a  pharaoh,  a 
totalitarian  among  totalltarlans 

Probably  no  man  In  history  ever  bent  a 
single  nation  more  completely  and  person- 
ally to  his  own  will  than  this  Benefactor  of 
the  Fatherland.  Father  of  the  New  Father- 
land, restorer  of  financial  Independence 
and — by  any  of  his  estimated  40  titles — ab- 
solute ruler  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Trujillo  took  power  In  the  19,000-.square- 
mile,.  sugar-coffee-chocolate-produclng  Car- 
ibbean country  and  Its  two  million  people 
on  August  16.  1930.  Monarchies  were  al- 
ready out  of  style.  Trujillo  became  a  mon- 
arch who  rigged  his  country  In  all  the  trap- 
pings of  democracy  and  socialism — and  a 
strictly  20th  century  style  organizational 
network  that  vied  with  anything  produced 
by  the  great  dictators  of  the  East  or  West, 

EmiX   ATMOSPHERE 

Tlie  upshot  was  an  eerie,  never-never-land 
atmosphere  that  even  casual  visitors  felt 
Immediately.  Trujillo  cooked  up  bogus  po- 
litical parties,  held  bogus  elections,  leaked 
out  fantastic  stories  of  intrigue  and  oppo- 
sition, and  staged  mob  uprisings — that  al- 
ways fell  on  the  necks  of  his  opfxjnents. 

Other  foes  had  a  way  of  ending  up  in 
conspicuously  similar  fatal  accidents,  often 
on  the  highway.  Still  others  simply  disap- 
peared off  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  from 
the  prisons  of  the  Dominican  secret  police 
comes  stories  of  medieval  torture  and  bru- 
tality. 

An  organizing  genius,  TniJlllo  brought 
spectacular  economic  growth  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Improved  standards  of 
health  and  education.  But  his  reputation 
for  ruthlessness  dogged  him  to  the  end — 
when  he  died  in  what  he  had  organized 
so  many  bodyguards  and  spies  to  prevent: 
an   assassination. 

OBSERVE   ORIGIN  ' 

The  son  of  a  rural  postal  official — Trujillo 
always  kept  the  details  of  his  upbringing 
vague — he  began  his  rise  to  power  during 
the  American  Marine  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  (the  country's  old  namei  from 
1916  to  1924.  The  Marines  admired  Trujillo 
as  a  soldier  and  he  admired  the  United 
States  and  American  efficiency  He  nd- 
vanced  swiftly  In  the  army. 


His  military  junta  won  out  in  an  old- 
style  Latin  American  power  struggle  in 
1930.  B-Jt  he  scMdmed  his  position  with  a 
swlftne-sf  and  precision  Latin  America  had 
never  seen  before. 

In  the  wake  of  the  count ry"E  gory  politi- 
cal Infighting,  the  Marlnej,  had  stripped 
many  Dominican  citizens  o'  their  firearms. 
Trujillo  completed  the  process  and  built  up 
a  high-powered  counterintelligence  force 
with  four  agencies.  Paramount  among 
them  was  the  feared  SIM,  the  Military  In- 
telligence Service.  His  army  became  one 
of  the  biggest,  best  armed  and  most  highly 
trained  in  Latin  America. 

Trujillo  took  meticulous  measures  to  pre- 
serve his  absolute  control.  He  ceaselessly 
rotated  the  army  high  command  and  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  Members  of 
the  legislature,  which  was  little  more  than 
a  camouflage  for  TruJillos  direct  orders, 
handed  him  their  signed  resignations — 
which  he  could  enforce  when  he  saw  fit. 

TIGHT    LITTLE    ISLAND 

Trujillo  was  blessed  with  a  small,  homo- 
geneous Island  country  having  only  one 
border — with  weak.  Impoverished  Haiti.  The 
Dominican  Republic  was  a  tight  little  dicta- 
torship that  the  world  heard  little  about. 

That  was  until  1937.  Under  circum- 
stances that  have  never  been  fully  cleared 
up,  the  Dominican  army  moved  Into  the 
farm  districts  to  the  west  and  began  driving 
Haitian  farm  laborers  back  into  their  own 
country,  it  turned  into  a  slaughter.  The 
number  of  Haitians  killed  has  been  esti- 
mated from  2.000  to  10,000. 

When  the  news  got  out,  Trujillo  took  on 
an  International  reputation  he  could  not 
afford  to  have. 

So — as  in  his  next  major  crisis,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  meeting  of 
1960— Trujillo  formally  retired  from  the 
government.  But  his  picture  remained  on 
the  walls  of  every  store,  every  public  build- 
ing and  in  virtually  every  home. 

Whoever  was  official  leader  of  the  land 
approached  his  presence  with 'the  humility 
of  a  satrap. 

In  1052,  in  a  typical  piece  of  legerdemain. 
he  Installed  his  passive,  colorless  brother. 
Hector,  as  president.  In  1960 — just  before 
the  other  20  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  broke  relations  with  him 
t>ecause  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Venezuelan  President  Romulo  Betancourt— 
he  replaced  Hector  with  another  old  fol- 
lower, Joaquin  Balaguer,  who  gave  the  news 
of  his  death. 


IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  June   l,   1961) 
El  Bknetactor  Built  Fences  Well — Dicta- 

TOESHIP   OF   TrVJILLO    WoN  T    PaLL    IMMEDI- 
ATELY 

(By   George    Southworth) 

Don't  look  for  TrujUlo's  dictatorship  to 
crumble  immediately  with  his  death. 

He  spent  30  years  building  the  most  pow- 
erful totalitarian  government  that  ever 
existed  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it 
will  take  time  for  this  unbeatable  poUucal 
machine  to  disintegrate.  He  kepi  u  o:ied 
with  terror  and  graft  and  very  carefully 
selected  his  leaders  or  named  them  from  his 
own  family. 

Remember  when  Dictator  Anastasio  St:>- 
moza  was  assassinated  in  Nicaragua  In  1956? 
A  son.  Luis,  took  over  as  president  and 
another  son  Tacho.  took  over  as  head  of 
the  army. 

TVujlUo,  too,  has  two  sons  coming  on 
strong.  Maj.  Gen.  Ramfls  Trujillo  has  a  lot 
of  military  training  and  Capt.  Rhademes 
Trujillo  Is  politically  ambitious 

Enemies  of  the  ruthless  Truilllo  estimate 
that  he  stole  $500  million  from  his  private 
empire.  He  used  a  lot  of  it  to  maintain  ab- 
solute  control    over    his   225   million   people. 
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Most  Dominicans  left  on  the  island  actu- 
ally loved  him  because  his  propaganda  re- 
minded tiiem  ceaselessly  that  he  took  over 
their  bankrupt  and  revolt-ndden  country 
and  brought  about  prosperity  and  peace  and 
order 

His  controlled  press  and  radio  told  his  sub- 
jects what  he  wanted  them  to  know  and 
nothing  else.  News  from  outside  didn't  come 
in  if  it  said  anything  against  "El  Bene- 
factor." 

This  is  the  reason  that  communism  will 
have  great  difficulty  gaining  a  foothold  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  even  after  the  death 
of  the  dictator 

He  hated  communism  with  a  vengeance 
and  he  taught  his  people  to  hate  it  also 
His  announced  goal  wiis  always  to  rid  his  na- 
tion of   poverty  and   to  fight  communism 

TrujlUo  played  rough  with  his  enemies 
and  forced  thfiip  to  remain  in  exile.  He  put 
down  upri«fngs  with  an  iron  hand.  But 
there  were  plenty  of  Dominican  exiles  plot- 
ting to  overthrow  his  government. 

These  exiles  have  been  organizing  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico.  Venezuela,  and 
Cuba  Last  year  he  had  a  little  political  op- 
position at  home  and  it  '"as  complicated  by 
economic  problems 

There  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  in 
January  1960  by  Dominicans  and  he  Jailed 
some  2.000  persons  He  later  released  all  ex- 
cept 100  who  received  long  prison  sentences. 
He  was  a  brave  man.  but  he  knew  more 
-issassmation  at:empts  were  coming.  He  was 
guarded  constantly  and  refused  to  eat  when 
invited  out. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  at  in- 
vasion The  last  one  came  from  Cuba  and 
was  put  down  by  his  machete-swinging 
Campesinos  in  June  of  1959. 

One  reason  why  Trujillo's  enemies  have 
not  fared  very  well  is  that  they,  like  Cuban 
exiles,  are  always  at  war  with  each  other. 

The  closest  thing  to  a  coalition  of  Domin- 
ican exiles  seems  to  be  the  Dominican  Lib- 
eration Movement,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  principal  aim  of  this  group  is  to 
overthrow  by  all  possible  means  the  dicta- 
torial regime  of  Trujillo 

Inside  the  Dominican  Republic  the  people 
will  mourn  the  death  of  the  "great  bene- 
factor" and  the  monuments  that  he  built  to 
honor  himself  will  remain  to  remind  them  of 
the  good  they  believe  he  has  done. 

And  in  the  presidential  chair  will  continue 
to  .sit  a  man  who  has  always  been  in  Tru- 
jillo s  shadow    President  Joaquin  Balaguer 

There  is  another  popular  Trujillo,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Generalissimo.  Jose 
Armendaris  Trujillo  is  a  smart,  tough  poli- 
tician and  said  to  be  ambitious. 

Also  sitting  tight  will  be  two  more  of 
Trujillo's  top  aids  Brig  Gen  Manuel  de 
Moya.  currently  D'lminican  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  MaJ.  Gen  Arthuro 
Elspaillat.   a   West    Pijini    graduate 

It  may  be  that  these  men  needed  Trujillo 
far  worse  than  he  needed  them  After  all,  it 
was  his  personal  empire.  But  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  be  able  to  lean  on  his  reputation 
for  awhile 

One  of  Trujillo's  sons,  his  brother,  or  a  top 
aid  probably  will  try  to  fill  the  shoes  of  "El 
Benefactor"  and  it  may  be  that  Trujillo 
picked  his  successor  in  advance.  He  fixed 
everything  else  '\i\  this  country  for  30  years. 

Exiles  from  the  Dominicar.  Republic  in  a 
dozen  countries  will  be  watching  and  wait- 
ing. They  hope  that  this  is  the  end  of  the 
Trujillo  system.  They  want  to  go  home.  But 
they  had  better  wait 


laud,  the  Biblical  Garden  of  Eden  situ- 
ated within  sight  of  Mount  Ararat,  they 
maintained  their  independence  for  cen- 
turies before  the  discovery  of  America, 
resisting  the  attacks  of  Asiatic  invaders. 

Vei*y  early  in  modern  times  Annenia 
was  ravaged  and  divided  among  its  con- 
querors, but  the  Armenian  people  re- 
tained a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Early  in  the  First  World 
War  wholesale  massacres  of  Armenians 
peipetrated  by  the  Turks  came  perilously 
close  to  exterminating  them  as  a  nation. 
At  the  end  of  that  war  the  surviving  Ar- 
menians pulled  themselves  together  in 
northeastern  part  of  their  homeland  and 
proclaimed  their  national  independence. 

This  took  place  on  May  28.  1918.  The 
rebirth  of  Armenian  independence 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  five  centuries 
was  hailed  by  all  friends  of  freedom,  and 
it  was  joyously  welcomed  by  Armenians 
eveiywhere.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  sympathy  with 
the  newly  created  Republic  of  Armenia, 
and  President  Wilson  undertook  to  draw 
its  boundaries.  But  neither  his  official 
acts,  nor  all  the  good  will  in  the  world 
could  save  the  new  state  from  its  foes. 

Late  in  1920  Armenia  was  attacked  by 
Turkish  nationalist  and  Russian  Com- 
munist forces ;  early  in  December  of  that 
year  its  fate  was  sealed.  Thus  came  to 
an  end  the  Armenian  Republic  born  in 
1918.  but  this  tragic  event  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  a.spirations  of  the  Armenian 
people.  At  the  present  they  are  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
still  cherish  their  freedom  and  celebrate 
the  anniversaiT  of  their  Indep>endence 
Day.  in  the  hope  that  some  day  they  will 
regain  their  liberty  and  independence. 


ARMENIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi.  President.  Ar- 
menians are  one  of  the  oldest  peoples  in 
the  Middle  East;  they  can  trace  their  na- 
tional origin  to  1.000  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ      In  their  ancient  high- 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORIS  V    WELLS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pi-esident.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  who 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the 
United  States,  and  especially  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Mr   Oris  V   Wells. 

As  an  economist  and  administrator. 
Mr.  Wells  received  the  highest  honors 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  award.  Now.  his  rare  talents  will 
be  available  to  the  whole  world  as  he 
embarks  on  a  new  cai-eer  as  Assistant 
Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes 
for  success  in  this  vital  undertaking. 

Mr.  Wells  per.sonifles  the  ideal  career 
civil  servant  Individually  and  through 
the  staff  he  directed,  he  has  helped  to 
supply  continuity  of  skills  and  continuity 
of  experience  in  support  of  the  r>olicies 
of  successive  administrations — without 
becoming  a  partisan  advocate  or  op- 
ponent of  any  particular  policy. 

As  coordinator  of  statistics  through- 
out the  US  Department  of  Agriculture, 
he  sought  to  make  agricultural  statistics 
a  valid  currency  that  could  be  accepted 
and  used  without  question  by  all  citizens. 
He  felt  that  policymakers  throughout 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  should  be  supplied  facts 
and  figures  on  which  they  could  agree, 
and  thereby  limit  their  debate  to  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts 
and  figures. 


As  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  he  urged 
his  subordinates  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
moderately  good  performance  and  re- 
cruit employees  of  exceptional  .skill. 

In  the  administration  of  programs,  he 
sought  for  courses  of  action  that  would 
benefit  all  segments  of  the  population, 
rather  than  merely  help  one  group  at 
the  expense  of  another.  At  the  same 
time,  he  firmly  championed  the  right 
of  American  farmers  and  ranchers  to  re- 
ceive incomes  commensurate  with  tliose 
received  by  other  groups  for  comparable 
services  performed. 

As  an  administrator,  he  also  under- 
stood and  respected  the  historic  and 
Constitutional  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  between  Uie  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Wells  has  devoted  32  yeais  to  an- 
alyzing the  agricultural  situation  and 
diiecting  economic,  statistical,  and 
marketing  programs  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  He  has  exhibited 
some  of  the  clearest  thinking  and  most 
effective  action  among  all  our  leaders 
during  the  trying  years  of  the  last  third 
of  a  century. 

He  leaves  on  Jime  1  for  Rome,  where 
he  will  become  Assistant  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations,  in  charge 
of  Economics  In  this  capacity,  he  will 
direct  all  the  economic  and  statistical 
activities  of  FAO 

A  familiar  figure  on  the  Hill,  Mr  Wells 
has  appeared  at  numerous  agricultural 
hearings.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rancher 

O  V  Wells  began  his  caieer  in  Gov- 
ernment in  1926  while  still  in  college. 
He  started  out  doing  field  work  in  farm 
management  research  for  40  cents  an 
hour.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he 
held  a  grade  OS-18  with  a  salary  of 
$18,500. 

Mr.  Wells'  career  exemplifies  not  only 
his  own  diligence  and  ability  but  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  civil  service 
system.  He  gained  his  first  permanent 
Government  job  in  1929  as  a  junior  agri- 
cultural ecenomist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  a  civil  service 
examination. 

Except  for  1  year — 1931-32 — when  he 
did  greiduate  work  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  a  fellowship  from  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council.  Mr.  Wells  con- 
tinued to  work  for  USDA  next  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjtistment  Administration, 
then  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  its  successor,  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service. 

In  1941.  he  became  Assistant  Chief  in 
charge  of  price  and  marketing  work  in 
BAE  and  5  years  later  he  was  made  Bu- 
reau Chief. 

When  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  was  established  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  1953.  Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  to 
head  the  new  agency.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  the  following  year  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
his  "outstanding  vision  and  initiative  in 
developing  and  evaluating  economic  and 
statistical  analyses  and  interpretations 
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for  use  in  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  sound  agricultural  programs 
for  the  Nation." 

Born  in  Slate  Springs,  Miss..  Mr.  Wells 
was  reared  in  the  New  Mexico  ranch 
country.  He  was  graduated  from  New- 
Mexico  A.  &  M.  College  and  took  grad- 
uate work  one  term  at  the  University  of 
Mexico  A.  &  M.  College  and  took  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard  University.  He 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degree  by  Montana  State  College, 
in  1950.  and  an  honorary  LL  D.  from  the 
New  Mexico  A.  &  M   College  in  1952. 

Mr.  Wells  is  married,  and  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  Rural  Sociological 
Society,  the  American  Statistical  Associ- 
ation, the  International  Conference  of 
Agricultural  Economists,  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural History  Society. 

He  was  statistical  adviser  to  the  War 
Food  Administration  in  1942-45.  and  was 
a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1949.  He  has  taught  in  the 
USDA  Graduate  School,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  its  General  Administra- 
tion Board  since  1946.  He  has  also 
served  as  liaison  representative,  USDA, 
to  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  since  1952;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  from 
November  1951  to  January  1961. 

Mr.  Wells  has  already  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. He  was  a  statistical  adviser 
to  that  body  in  1945-46.  and  adviser  to 
the  US.  delegations  to  FAO  Conferences 
in  1946.  1948.  1949.  1951.  1955.  and  1957. 
and  a  member  of  the  FAO  program  com- 
mittee from  1953  to  November  1959. 

No  other  activity  is  so  vital  to  the 
r>eace  and  progress  of  mankind,  to  his 
freedom,  and  to  his  very  survival,  as 
agriculture.  And  in  agriculture,  the 
United  States  maintains  its  greatest 
technological  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Even  the  Communist  coun- 
tries frankly  urge  their  people  to  catch 
up  with  American  agriculture.  Our  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength  could  not 
exist  side  by  side  with  our  abundance  and 
variety  of  consumer  goods  and  services 
without  this  capacity  to  produce  .so  much 
food  and  fiber  with  so  few  people  in  agri- 
ctilture — less  than  9  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 

When  the  day  comes  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  the  know-how  and  the 
will  to  match  this  achievement — and  to 
make  the  resulting  abundance  accessible 
to  all  people — men  and  nations  will  lose 
their  chief  motive  for  making  war,  hot 
or  cold. 

It  is  with  this  great  possibility  in  mind 
that  we  congratulate  both  O.  V.  Wells 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, and  wish  them  Godspeed. 


PROPOSED  EXCHANGE  OF  TRAC- 
TORS FOR  CAPTURED  CUBAN  IN- 
VADERS 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
no  recent  event  has  created  so  much 
indignation  as  the  offer  of  Fidel  Castro 


to  trade  tractors  for  lives.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  protesting  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Cuban  dictator  and  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  have  been 
similarly  deluged. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Cecil  Whig: 

The  FBI.  as  it  deals  with  hundreds  of 
cases  of  kidnaping  every  year,  never  rec- 
ommends paying  the  ransom.  There  is  Just 
no  reasonable  and  Just  way  to  act  in  good 
faith  with  criminals  on  their  terms.  Payers 
of  ransom  and  blackmail  always  keep  on 
paying. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  Cecil  Whig 
of  May  25,  1961,  entitled  "It's  Unbeliev- 
able," be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Unbexievable 

How  can  we  bargain  in  any  way  with  Fidel 
Castro  for  the  lives  of  the  captured  Cuban 
invaders? 

The  United  States  has  been  very  patient 
with  the  present  dictator  of  Cuba,  giving 
him  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
responsibility  as  the  new  leader  of  his  peo- 
ple. After  flagrant  violations  of  interna- 
tional Justice,  we  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations.  Thi.s  act  signifies  our  conviction 
that  Fidel  Castro  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  art  in  good  faith  in  any  negotiations  and 
ha.«  forfeited  his  right  to  represent  his  coun- 
try's best  Interests  How  then  can  promi- 
nent Americans  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
our  President.  Justify  the  gathering  together 
of  tractors,  bulldozers,  or  anything  else  for 
a  "deal"  with  Castro? 

We  .supported  the  invasion  of  Cuba  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  Castro  is  a 
criminal  whose  crimes  are  against  his  own 
people  and  who  has  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self outside  the  laws  of  international  so- 
ciety.   Thi.s  makes  his  recent  ofifer  blackmail 

As  a  nation  we  have  a  history  of  rejecting 
blackmail.  In  1798,  when  the  French  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  stop  capturing  U.S.  ships 
on  the  high  seas  in  exchange  for  a  $10  mil- 
lion loan,  our  citizens  were  enraged.  "Mil- 
lions for  qlefcnse  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
ute" was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  our  land  to 
the  other.  Eventually  France  relented  and 
agreed   to  a  legitimate   treaty. 

In  1804,  when  the  Barbary  pirates  cap- 
tured the  Philadelphia  and  demanded  ran- 
som for  U.S.  ships  and  men  captured  on  the 
high  seas,  our  country  again  refused.  In- 
stead. Stephen  Decatur  and  other  brave  U.S. 
naval  leaders  led  the  attack  on  the  pirates 
and  blew  up  the  Philadelphia.  Later,  the 
pirates  were  defeated  in  battle. 

But  pass  up  history  for  a  moment  Lets 
be  practical.  The  FBI,  as  it  deals  with  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  kidnaping  every  year, 
never  recommends  paying  the  ransom. 
There  is  Just  no  reasonable  and  Just  way 
to  act  in  good  faith  with  criminals  on  their 
terms.  Payers  of  ransom  and  blackmail  al- 
ways keep  on  paying. 

But  Fidel  Castro  is  more  than  a  criminal 
with  crimes  against  his  own  people  He  is 
the  announced  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  makes  any  deal  with  him  an  act  of 
treason  since  treason  is  "giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy." 

The  bulldozers  and  tractors  he  asks  in 
ransom  will  be  used  to  clear  Jet  strips  and 
missile  bases  from  which  our  country  may 
be  showered  with  Russian-made  nuclear 
weapons.  And  the  lives  of  the  1,200  men 
saved  in  the  deal  may  be  traded  for  millions 
of  lives  if  Khrushchev  stocks  the  new  bases 
with  short  and  intermediate  range  missiles. 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that  many  promi- 
nent citizens  of  our  country  are  urging  that 


we  demonstrate  otir  moral  responsibility  to 
the  in%'aslon  that  failed  by  entering  such  a 
deal.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  best 
demonstrate  our  support  of  the  invasion  by 
continuing  to  treat  Fidel  Castro  as  the 
criminal  and  enemy  he  has  proven  himself 
to  be. 


S.S.  "HOPE  —DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 
TO  INDONESIA 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
Bob  Considine,  the  well-known  colum- 
nist, discussed  the  great  white  fleet  of 
American  mercy  ships  which  will  travel 
to  underdeveloped  lands  around  the 
world.     As  Mr.  Considine  pointed  out: 

The  zeal  of  these  people  is  enormous,  and 
their  contribution  to  that  touchy  part  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  the  Russians — 
who  thought  they  had  it  made  out  there — 
are  beginning  to  worry. 

There  is  great  hope  to  be  found  in  the 
S.S.  Hope  and  its  future  sister  ships. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  'Project  Hope 
Brings  U.S.  Doctors.  Nurses  to  In- 
donesia," from  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
of  April  15,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phoject  Hope  Brings  U.S.  Doctors,  Nukses 

TO  Indonesia 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

The  ancient  mayor  of  Sumbawa,  an  island 
in  the  Indonesian  archipelago,  grateful  for 
what  American  doctors  and  nurses  aboard 
the  SS  Hope  had  done  for  his  people  recently 
6p>oke  as  follows: 

■•This  Is  the  first  time  foreigners  came  to 
Sumbawa  who  did  not  come  to  steal  our 
rice.  I  do  not  know  where  the  United 
States  of  America  is.  1  had  not  seen  the 
flag  of  your  country  until  this  great  white 
ship  came  to  us.  though  I  am  an  old  man. 
But  hear  me:  We  will  never  forget  you  for 
what  you  have  done." 

The  mayor  was  speaking  to  Dr.  Bill  Walsh, 
founder  and  president  of  Project  Hope  which, 
with  a  bit  of  aid  from  all  of  us.  would  one 
day  send  a  great  white  fleet  of  American 
mercy  ships  to  all  underdeveloped  lands — 
manned  by  volunteer  US  doctors  and 
nurses. 

So  far.  there  is  only  one  ship  the  SS  Hope. 
It  is  a  demothballed  Navy  cargo  ship  turned 
into  a  floating  hospital.  Since  arriving  in 
southeast  Asia  last  fall  It  has  treated  thou- 
sands of  desperately  sick  persons.  Its  per- 
sonnel has  trained  dozens  cf  nurses,  mid- 
wives  and  doctors     This  is  its  prime  mission. 

Sumbawa  has  a  population  of  750.000. 
with  2  doctors.  The  day  the  ship  arrived, 
after  a  proper  advance  announcement,  there 
were  153  patients  lying  in  the  sult^in's  palace 
in  drastic  need  of  surgery.  All  were  taken 
care  of. 

Walsh  is  a  dynamic,  good-looking  product 
of  Georgetown  University's  school  of  medi- 
cine. His  elder  brother  delivered  a  child 
named  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Jr..  at 
Georgetown  Hospital  last  Thanksgiving 
Project  Hope  originated  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  as  a  part  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  which  was  a  favorite  of  the 
former  President  A  letter  from  Ike  triggered 
the  whole  machinery  into  operation,  though 
27  (count  them)  Government  agencies  had 
to  pass  on  the  project  before  the  ship  could 
sail  on  its  mission. 

Doctors  and  nurses  who  volunteer  to  fly  to 
southeast  Asia  to  Join  the  effort  for  a  month 
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or  txo  piy  their  o-j-'n  p'.3r.e  fare  and  re- 
ceived only  bunk -and- board  during  their 
stay.  Those  who  sign  on  for  a  year  receive 
ft  small  living  wage,  far  below  what  they 
could  earn  In  the  SUtes.  But  the  zeal  of 
these  people  Is  enormous,  and  their  Cor.tri- 
b.itlon  to  that  touchy  part  of  the  world  Is 
so  great  that  the  Russians — who  thought 
they  had  it  made  out  there — are  beginning 
to  worry. 


FIFTZENTH  ANXIVEHSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  TTIE  REPUBI  IC  OF 
ITALY 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr   President,  tomor- 

ro-A-.  June  2.  is  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Itahan  Repubhc.  It 
i.s  a  Significant  holiday  for  the  130.000 
Americans  of  Iialiar.  cU-.-cent  in  my 
State  of  Maryland  .md  for  AmtTicans  of 
Italian  hentat^e  m  every  State  of  the 
Union.  There  v,ili  oe  cause  for  double 
celebration  tomorrow  for  this  year  is  the 
centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy — 
a  profound  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  historic 
nations  in  the  world. 

Italy  has  always  been  a  .symbol  of  soar- 
in?  music  ar.d  splendid  ait.  The  opera 
hou.scs  and  art  museums  of  the  world 
uoiJd  'oe  bare  indeed  without  the  com- 
posers and  artists  of  Italy.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  has  been  enriched 
by  the  talents  of  such  singers  as  Enrico 
Caru.^o  and  \L\rio  Lanza.  In  fashion,  in 
cuisine,  in  moving  pictures.  Italians  have 
deeply  affected  American  life. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Italy  have  been  forged 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  a 
process  which  dates  back  to  our  earliest 
days  when  small  icroups  of  Italians  joined 
the  early  explorers  and  settlers  who 
landed  on  our  shores.  Those  new  citi- 
zens sought  and  found  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  speech,  of  assembly.  They  and 
succeeding  venerations  of  Italian  immi- 
grants have  made  lasting  contributions  to 
our  American  heritage, 

.\L'-  Pre.-ident,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  remarks  of  President  Giovanni 
Or  jnchi,  cf  Italy,  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
he  launched  Italy's  fomial  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  uni- 
fication as  a  constitutional  monarchy 

President  Gronchi  stressed  the  devel- 
opment of  an  economic  democracy.  He 
.^aid  that  he  locked  to  private  initiative 
to  bring  about  a  richer  life  for  ail. 

He  said  and  I  quote: 

There  la  an  underlying  necessity— not  to 
be  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  blind  or  selfish 
Interests — a  moral  law  above  cautious  po- 
litical concepts — which  demands  that  liberty 
be  accompanied  by  Justice  And  this  Justice 
must  be  reaii/.ed  by  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  ricbee. 

These  v.-ords.  Mr.  President,  express 
the  hopes  of  every  citizen  of  every  free 
nation  in  the  world — liberty  with  justice, 
prosperity  for  every  man.  They  are 
concepts  inherent  in  the  new  Republic  of 
Iia!v  u;i  ;n  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
eve:y   Ita^.an. 

Mr  President,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
every  Marylandcr  when  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  in  the  Free  State 
uixin  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
m.i  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 


OZARK    RIVERri    N.-\TIONAL 
MONUMEM 

M-  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  on 
March  20,  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Long)  and  I  introduced  a  bill  iS. 
1381  >  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument  in  Missouri. 

A  companion  measure  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Richard  Ichord  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  support 
and  interest  expressed  in  Missouri,  not 
only  by  the  people  in  the  area  concerned, 
but  also  throughout  the  State  and  the 
Middle  West. 

The  plan  contained  in  S.  1381  will 
provide  both  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural 
areas  of  America. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  consider  this 
propMDsal.  one  which  is  important  to  the 
future  development  of  Missouri  and  the 
Middle  West. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  dated 
March  21,  1961.  and  an  article  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  dated  May  21. 
1961,  with  reference  to  the  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St    Louis  Po«t -Dispatch,  Mar    21. 
1961] 

TRE.VStTRE   or  THE  OZARKS 

Conservation  of  the  Ozarks'  most  beauti- 
ful rivers — the  Eleven  Point.  Jaclts  Pork, 
and  Current— became  a  genuine  expectation 
rather  than  a  subject  for  perennial  debate 
when  Senators  Symington  and  Long  and 
Representf^tlve  Ichoed  Introduced  Identical 
bills  In  b<.th  branches  of  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument. 

Broadly,  the  bills  follow  the  plan  evolved 
by  the  National  Park  Service  at  the  request 
of  the  Mlsi^url  Legislature.  They  authorize 
W  million  for  the  project,  more  than  enough 
to  cover  the  »5,500,000  estimated  value  of 
private  prc>perty  In  the  area.  The  remainder 
of  the  land  already  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments:  and  the  State 
should  gladly  conuibute  its  holdings. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  Federal  payments 
In  lieu  of  local  taxes  for  a  few  years — to 
ofTset  the  loss  of  county  income  until  new 
revenue  is  obtained  from  the  economic  de- 
velopment expected  after  the  park  is  estab- 
lished. For  Washington,  the  amount  in- 
volved is  relatively  nominal. 

Present  owners  will  be  allowed  to  use  land 
for  residential  t>ut  not  commercial  purposes 
so  long  as  they  live.  The  Park  Service  had 
proposed  this  iar  farms,  but  the  broaden- 
ing of  its  provision  is  quite  acceptable,  AH 
of  a  farm  of  500  acres  or  less  will  have  to 
be  taken.  Instead  of  only  a  part,  to  avoid 
leaving  a  farmer  with  an  inefficient  bit  of 
land. 

The  bill  allows  hunting  In  the  area,  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  should  enable  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  prctect  park  visitors,  especially  float 
fishermen,  against  the  danger  of  Irresponsi- 
ble dischirge  of  firearms.  The  bill  aI,so 
calls  for  the  appointment  o;  an  11 -member 
citizen  advisory  committee,  with  most  of  Its 
members  to  be  residents  of  the  region.  So 
adequate  safeguards  are  provided  for  all 
valid  Interests. 


In  spite  of  those  who  agree  In  principle 
that  the  rivers  must  be  saved  but  take  ex- 
ception to  virtually  all  proposals  for  doing 
so.  we  believe  most  of  the  Oeark  people  not 
only  desire  to  keep  the  streams  in  their  still 
relatively  natural  state,  but  also  realize  that 
time  Is  running  out.  People  elsewhere  who 
know  these  clear,  cool,  fast -running  streams 
and  the  great  springs  which  feed  them  long 
have  recognized  the  region  as  one  of  the 
scenic  treasures  of  the  Midwest  And  they 
dread  the  honkytonk  exploitation  which 
grows  as  more  and  more  visitors  are  at- 
tracted. 

Only  In  dreams  can  the  papulation  be  re- 
duced to  what  It  was  when  Indians  roamed 
the  time-gentled  hills.  In  fact,  better  use 
must  be  made  of  the  area  for  the  support 
of  Its  Inhabitants,  To  do  this  while  also 
preserving  Its  semlwlld  character  Is  almost 
magicians  work.  The  Park  Service  plan 
provides  the  answer  as  nearly  as  is  humanly 
possible,  Mlssourians  especially  should  sup- 
jK)rt  the  national  monument  bill.  It  would 
be  scandalous  not  to  guard  Jcaloualy  what 
already  Is  a  treastire  beyond  price. 


[Prom   the   St,   Louis  Post -Dispatch.   May 
ai.  1061) 
P^RK  ScRviCE  Backs  Proposal  ro«  Receeattom 
AarA    IN   OzAKKs     Acenct    Report   Points 
Out    Economic    BENtfrrs   of    1I3  000-Ac«e 
National  Monument  Along  Three  Rivxas 
Washinctow,   May  20 —A  proposal   to  es- 
tablish  a  natlcmal   recreational   area   In   the 
Ml.«:souri    OKarks    promises    substantial    eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  surrounding  area  and 
the  entire  State,   the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
reported  t*xlay. 

A  report  by  the  Federal  agency  said  this 
conclusion  was  borne  out  both  by  a  study 
of  the  projected  Ozarks  Rivers  National 
Monument  and  by  analysis  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  national  parks  and  other  Federal 
recreauonai  units  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

BIU.    TNTBOOUCES 

Legislation  to  create  the  Missouri  recrea- 
tional area  and  make  It  p*rt  of  the  national 
park  system  was  Introduced  recently  In  Con- 
gress. It  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  113,000  acres  of  land 
about  175  miles  southwest  of  St,  Louis  In  a 
move  to  preserve  a  rugged  wilderness  section 
of  the  Ozarks  and  the  unspoiled  beauty  of 
three  of  Missouri's  rivers,  the  Current,  Jack's 
Fork  and  Eleven  Point, 

DeU  gathered  by  the  Park  Serrlce  Indi- 
cated that  the  substandard  economy  of  the 
Ozark  region  would  l)e  raised  significantly 
as  a  result  of  the  monuments  expected  al- 

traclloii  for  tourists. 

Spending  by  touriita  brought  to  Missouri 
by  the  monument  could  be  expected  to 
amount  to  $5,500,000  annually  within  5  years 
aft^r  e-^tabllshment  of  the  proposed  recrea- 
tional facility.  It  was  estimated.  The  num- 
ber of  new  tourists  attributable  to  the  monu- 
ment would  total  800.000  annually  after  5 
years.  u»e  report  added. 

CONSTHtTCnoN    REQllRrO 

To  care  for  this  Influx  of  tourirts,  hca-.-y 
construction  of  hotels,  motels,  gasoline  .na- 
tions and  Other  facllltU>s  outside  but  close 
to  the  monument  are,^  would  be  required. 
Pcirk  Scrv.ce  estimates  put  the  cost  of  needed 
facilities  at  »33  million. 

Development  on  this  scale  would  have  a 
sitrnlficant  effect  on  tax  assessments  and 
revenues  In  the  area.  The  land  that  would 
be  taken  on  the  tax  rolls  as  a  result  of  In- 
clusion In  the  monument  has  an  assessed 
valuation  estimated  at  •1,300.000,  New 
tourist  facilities,  however,  would  be  assessed 
at  about  $10  million,  leaving  a  net  Increase 
In  valuation  of  nearly  $9  million. 

This  gain  is  reflected  In  a  subsUntlal  In- 
crease   expected    in    county    tax    revenues. 
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About  $45,000  in  tax  revenue  would  be  lost 
through  removal  of  monument  lands  from 
the  tax  rolls.  But  new  tourist  facilities  in 
the  area  would  produce  $350,000  in  tax  in- 
come, leaving  an  annual  gain  of  some 
$300,000.  It  was  estimated 

Although  the  Park  Service  made  no  men- 
tion of  State  revenues.  Increases  apparently 
could  be  expected  there,  too.  Greater  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  area  should  boost  the 
yield  from  Income  and  gasoline  taxes  and 
other  sources  of  State  Income, 

The  Ozark  region  would  benefit  also  from 
Jobs  created  within  the  monument  Itself,  It 
was  estimated  that  within  5  years  a  staff 
of  more  than  25  persons  would  be  required 
to  manage  the  recreation  area  The  annunl 
payroll  would  be  about  $140,000. 

XmCT    ON    region's    ECONOMY 

The  antlclpatiKi  benefits  resulting  from 
creation  of  the  monument  became  even  more 
significant  when  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  piesent  economic  level  of  the 
Ozark  area. 

The  Park  Service  study  showed  that  the 
region  Is  poor  In  1950  the  median  family 
Income  in  the  pioposed  monument  area  was 
only  42  percent  of  the  State  average.  In 
Shannon  County  In  the  proposed  monument 
region  the  level  was  only  37  percent  of  the 
State  average.  oi-  $969. 

Farming  Is  th<;  main  source  of  Income  al- 
though the  report  noted  that  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  agriculture.  In  1956  the 
cash  Income  of  40  percent  of  the  farm 
families  In  the  trea  was  less  than  $1,000, 

The  economic  picture  is  worsened  by  the 
fact  that  very  little  Industrial  development 
has  taken  place  In  the  region  The  report 
stated  that  in  June  1959  only  27  firms,  giv- 
ing employment  to  585  p>ersons,  were  located 
In  Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  and  Ripley 
Counties.  The»e  four  counties  contain 
about  97  percent  of  the  proposed  monument 
ismds, 

HOW    OTHER    areas    HAVE    FARED 

The  Park  Service  cited  figures  from  a 
number  of  other  Federal  recreational  areas 
to  substantiate  lu  claim  that  the  Ozark 
Monument  would  produce  economic  growth. 
It  pointed  out  that  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  area  In 
North  Carolina  was  followed  by  an  Increase 
of  more  than  100  percent  in  valuation 
assessments  In  Dare  County  The  local  tax 
rate  was  cut  by  one-fifth. 

It  reported  that  In  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  seashore  recreational  area,  business 
generated  by  toarlsts  rose  more  than  150 
percent  In  6  years  Bank  deposits  doubled 
in  the  9  years  vfter  establishment  of  the 
seashore  area. 

A  study  of  the  economic  impact  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  in  Wyoming  showed 
that  valuation  f.ssessments  and  collections 
of  sales  and  use  taxes  doubled  In  an  8-year 
period  after  the  park  was  enlarged  In  the 
same  period  pojjulatlon  of  the  county  In 
which  the  park  is  located  rose  27  percent, 
retail  sales  climbed  96  percent,  and  bank 
deposits  nearly  doubled. 

8TTTDIES    (IF    TOUKIST    SPENDING 

The  Importance  of  tourist  spending  In 
areas  near  national  recreational  facilities 
was  shown  by  two  other  studies.  One  dis- 
closed that  2.500,000  persons  visited  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  In  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  In  1956  and  spent 
more  than  $28  million  In  a  30-mlle  radius  of 
the  park. 

A  similar  survey  at  Olacler  National  Park 
showed  that  in  the  year  ended  September 
1951,  tourists  sp«'nt  $4  million  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  park  and  an  additional  $8  million 
elsewhere  In  Montana. 

Much  of  the  economic  data  concejning 
the  Ozark  region  was  obtained  by  the   Na- 


tional Park  Service  from  an  economic  study 
prepared  for  it  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Hearings  were  held  recently  in  the  Ozark 
area  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national 
recreational  monument  there.  There  has 
been  no  action  yet  by  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  pending  measure 
would  authorize  appropriation  of  $6  million 
In  Federal  funds  to  acquire  land  siud  set  up 
the  monument. 

The  monument  would  be  locat*^!  In  nar- 
row strips  along  the  three  rivers.  Land 
within  2  miles  of  Eminence,  Van  IJuren,  and 
Doniphan,  Mo  .  would  be  excluded. 


PROBLEMS    OI-     THE    UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  on  May 
25  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  first  of  a 
.series  of  four  articles  on  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  in  America  which  were 
then  appearing  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remaining  three  articles  of  this  series 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

Workers  Find  Breaking   Into  a  New  Field 

Is  Most  Difficult 

(By   Dickson    Preston.   Scrlpps-Howard    staff 
writer  i 

Eddie  Williams,  of  Detroit,  can  tell  you  a 
lot  about  this  "retraining"  program  the  ex- 
perts here  In  Washington  say  is  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed. 

So  can  Howard  Phillips,  auto  worker;  Jim 
Chlodl,   welder;    Bill   McClellan.   steelworker. 

They're  four  among  thousands  who  have 
seen  their  production  line  Jobs  vanishing  and 
taught  themselves  new  skills — only  to  find 
that  breaking  into  a  different  field  Isn't  as 
simple  as  It  seems. 

Their  stories  are  useful  If  only  to  point  a 
warning:  before  we  spend  millions  retraining 
factory  workers  for  the  automated  world  of 
the  1960's,  we'd  better  make  sure  we  know 
what  to  retrain  them  for. 

"I  took  a  course  In  auto  salesmanship  after 
I  was  laid  off  at  the  Ford  plant,  "  Mr.  Williams 
told  me. 

"Since  then,  I've  applied  to  at  least  70  auto 
dealers  in  the  Detroit  area  without  success. 
They  all  say  they  want  only  experienced 
men  " 

ANOTHER    REASON 

Without  his  saying  It.  you  knew  there  was 
another  reason  Eddie  Williams  had  had  trou- 
ble getting  a  Job  selling  cars.  He's  a  gocxl 
salesman — as  he  has  demonstrated  In  selling 
vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  books,  and  even  Ice 
cream — but  he's  a  Negro  trying  to  break  Into 
what  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  white 
man's  field. 

Jim  Chiodi  dldn  t  have  that  problem.  He's 
of  Italian-American  background.  But  he  ran 
Into  other  problems  when  he  decided  the 
Introduction  of  automatic  welding  equip- 
ment could  be  converted  Into  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  fulfill  a  lifelong  dream. 

A  10-year  man  with  a  Pittsburgh-area  steel 
fabricating  firm,  he  survived  a  wave  of  layoffs 
In  1958 — but  a  second  wave  got  him  In  1959. 
Altogether.  150  welders  lost  their  Jobs  at  this 
plant,  he  says. 

After  hU  layoff,  Mr,  Chlodl  and  his  wife 
talked  It  over.  They  owned  their  home; 
their  bills  were  paid;  they  even  had  a  little 
money  in  the  bank.  So,  they  decided,  Jim 
would  do  what  he  had  always  wanted  to 
do — go  Into  hotel  management.  After 
all.  he  was  only  40.  a  compmratlvely  young 
man. 


FAMILY     SAVINGS 

Mr  Chiodi  drew  on  the  family  sa\ings. 
went  to  Washington,  and  took  a  course  m 
hotel  management  from  a  widely  advertised 
school.  It  cost  $1.200 — $400  tuition,  $800 
room  and  board. 

"I  passed  it  with  flying  colors,"  he  says 
bitterly  today.  "But  what  good  did  It  do? 
I  write  in  every  time  I  see  an  ad — but  I 
don't  even  get  an  answer,  I  even  went  down 
to  Florida  where  there  are  so  many  hotels, 
but  I  didn't  get  anywhere. 

"So  the  Government  says:  "The  men  who 
are  out  of  work  will  Just  have  to  train  them- 
selves in  something  else,'  So  you  do — and 
then  nobody  wants  you.  What's  the  sense 
of  doing  it?     That's  what  gets  me,  " 

He  looked  up  challengingly.  I  didn't  have 
any  answer. 

"I'd  work  for  2  months  for  nothing  Just 
to  get  the  experience.  If  I  thougnt  there'd  be 
a  Job  at  the  end  of  it,"  he  said,  "But  you 
can't  expect  people  to  take  training  unless 
it  leads  to  something." 

CHANCE     IN     ARMY 

Howard  Phillips,  a  former  die-press  oper- 
ator at  a  Detroit  Chevrolet  plant,  found 
his  "opportunity"  In  the  Army,  He  took  a 
course  In  telephone  Installation,  and  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  proudly  carrying  the 
diploma  he'd  won. 

What  happened?  At  28  he's  supporting 
his  wife  and  three  children  with  $55  a  week 
in  extended  unemployment  compensation. 
Before  that  program  took  effect  in  April, 
they  were  on  relief.  He's  never  even  heard 
from  any  of  the  telephone  offices  to  which 
he  so  hopefully  applied, 

BUI  McClellan  of  Pittsburgh  is  also  Just 
out  of  the  Army,  where  he  learned  to  oper- 
ate heavy  construction  equipment  such  as 
bulldozers,  and  caterpillar  tractors.  As  with 
the  others,  it  hasn't  helped   him  get   a  Job. 

At  Pittsburgh's  downtown  State  employ- 
ment office  I  looked  over  a  list  of  65  Jobs 
which  are  unfilled  despite  the  area's  110.- 
000  unemployed.  They  ran  to  such  open- 
ings as — 

"Summer  camp  cook — male — knowledge  of 
kosher  cookery," 

"Beauty  op. — exp. — must  have  Pa,  beauty 
shop  mgrs,  license." 

"Electronic  technician — E|>eak  Spanish — 
experienced  on  aircraft," 

"Auditor — No  exp,  needed  if  college  de- 
gree, B-average.  plus  accounting  major.  Car 
required,'' 

"Case  aide — college  degree,  sociology — like 
to  be  around  senior  citizens.     Must  type," 

And  I  wondered  as  I  read  the  list :  What 
kind  of  retraining  program  would  fit  unem- 
ployed steelworkers  into  Jobs  like  these? 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  25, 

1961] 

Therl  Are  Many  Flaws  in  the  Jobless  Pay 

System 

(By  Dickson  Preston) 

"I've  been  lucky. "  said  Homer  Cubbage, 
a  good-looking  20-year-old  in  a  neat  tweed 
Jacket,     Then  he  went  on  to  explain. 

In  less  than  3  years  since  he  finished 
high  school.  Mr,  Cubbage  has  had  two  Jobs. 
The  first  was  as  an  Inspector  in  a  factory  In 
Fostoria.  Ohio.  When  he  was  laid  off.  he  drew 
$42  a  week  for  26  weeks  In  Ohio  State  un- 
employment compensation. 

Then  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh  and  got  a 
steel  mill  Job.  That,  too,  lasted  only  a  few- 
months.  And  Mr.  Cubbage  now  is  in  the 
process  of  drawing  30  weeks  at  $35  from 
Pennsylvania — and  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  much -heralded  extension 
plan. 

That  kind  of  "luck"  Illustrates  one  of  the 
flaws  In  the  Jobless  pay  system  for  which  no 
one  has  found  an  answer.     It  can  become  a 
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w.^y  of  IlXe  and — for  a  p«rson  with  not  too 
expenalve  tastes — a  fairly  pleasant  one,  as  I 
stKin  found  out. 

Are  you  married  or  engaged?  '  I  asked 
"No."  aald  Mr.  Cubbage  wltli  unconsclovis 
irony,   "I'd   like  to  be,  but  I  m  paying   on   a 
car,  you  see." 

JOB    TaAlNING 

In  the  11  months  since  he  last  worked  Mr 
Cubbage  has  not  gone  back  to  school  Lf  he 
had,  his  compensation  would  have  been  cut 
o.*T  He  has  taken  no  Job  training — that,  too, 
might  have  Jeopardized  his  weekly  check — 
but  has  looked  falthrully.  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  a  Job.  But  he  has  g:1ven  litrle 
thought  to  leaving  Pittsburgh  to  seek  work 
elsewhere.    Why  should  he' 

His  story  and  others  I  ran  acro.ss  in  talking 
to  scores  of  unemployed  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  compensation  system. 
Among  them; 

Jobless  pay  can  be  a  life  saver  to  a  family 
man.  It  can  also  be  a  racket.  Two  examples 
can  be  cited 

There  was  a  man  wh^j  explained  quite 
frankly  that  he  worked  "n  Detroit's  docks 
all  summer,  and  then  from  Thanksgiving  to 
April  —  while  the  winter  freeze  is  on-  he 
lives  on  his  unemployment  checfcs.  He  has 
been  getting  along  nicely  ir.  this  way  for  5 
y  ars. 

There  was  the  woman,  vife  of  a  well-paid 
engineer,  who  has  collected  a  weekly  check 
since  she  retired  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a  de- 
partment store.  She's  64  Each  week,  of 
course,  she  bows  U:>  formality  and  checks  to 
see  if  any  one  wants  to  hire  a  64 -year -old 
salesclerk.    No  one  dues. 

The  system  tends  to  clog  the  economy  be- 
cause it  deters  people  from  ordinary  Job- 
hunting. 

"People  aren't  as  job  hungry  as  they  used 
to  be,"  said  Carmen  Smith,  a  veteran  stat- 
istician l!i  the  Pittsburgh  employment  serv- 
ice 

"Twenty-flve  years  ago,  whenever  a  steel- 
worker  was  laid  off,  his  wife  immediately 
went  on  the  "domestic  help"  market.  You 
don't  see  that  any  more." 

Its  existence  tends  to  keep  people  from 
moving  around  Into  other  areas  In  search 
of  Jobs.  One  result:  Detroit  today  is 
clogged  with  unemployed  although  It  Is 
evident  thousands  of  them  will  never  get 
auto  Industry  Jobs  again.  Another:  Of  a 
dozen  young,  slncrle  men  I  talked  to,  not  one 
had  seriously  considered  •"hitting  the  road"" 
in  search  of  either  adventure  or  a  job. 

It  is,  in  many  cases,  a  disguised  form  of 
c'r.arlty.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems ot  older  workers,  of  the  unskilled  and 
tiie  111  trained,  by  longer  and  longer  ex- 
tensions of  compensation.  But  the  very 
fact  there  is  jobless  pay  keeps  us  from  fac- 
ing up  to  those  problems  as  they  really  are. 

RoroH  srruATioN 

It  Is  a  hideous  thing  to  be  out  of  a  Job, 
and  without  much  prospect  for  work.  I've 
seen  it  in  the  eyes  of  beaten  men  growing 
old  but  stlU  too  young  to  retire.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  sick  and  the  handicapped.  But  the 
answer  is  not  adding  more  and  more  weeks 
onto  extensions  of  Jobless  pay. 

The  truth  is — we  might  as  well  acknowl- 
rlge  it-  the  country  has  a  growing  number 
cf  pe^jple  who  are  unemployable  by  todays 
exacting  standards  of  Industrial  efficiency. 
H.)W  many  nob-xly  knows.  But  It  could  be 
2  niillion  CT  more. 

They're  unemployable  for  many  reasons — 
too  lazy,  too  dumb,  too  old.  too  sick.  But 
they're  unemployable,  and  no  amount  of 
•Job  retraining""  or  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy is  likely  to  put  them  into  jobs. 

'If  ever  there  Is  a  big  Job  demand  again. 
more  w  jmen  are  going  to  be  moving  into  the 
lab«jr  force,'  Carmen  Smith  pointed  out. 
They  have  the  skUis  industry  is  looking 
for — nimble  Angers,  quick  minds. 


".^nd  the  dumbbell  will  still  be  out  of  a 
Job  •• 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  26. 
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WoiKERs  Claim  the  Demand  fob  Jobs  Is 
Less  Now 

(By  Dickson  Preston) 

Fire  all  the  design  engineers  and  outlaw 
machines. 

Make  women  stay  home  Lf  their  husbands 
are  worklni;. 

Cut  wages  and  prices  so  management  could 
afford  to  provide  more  Jobs. 

Pass  laws  forbidding  plants  to  move. 

These  aru  a  few  of  the  ideas  the  unem- 
ployed themselves  suggested  when  asked 
what  should   be  done  to   create  mc«"e   Jobs 

I  talked  'o  scores  of  them  while  surveying 
tlie  probleris  of  "hard  core  "  unemployment 
In  big  proluctlon  centers  such  as  Detroit 
and  Plttsbt:j-gh.  And  I  was  surprised  at  some 
of  the  thlnirs  I  learned. 

EXAMPLES 

For  instance: 

Even  am  mg  people  who  had  been  Jobless 
2  or  3  year- .  not  one  suggested  the  time  had 
come  to  establish  a  new  WPA — the  leaf- 
.-akirig  project  of  the  1930 "s  depression.  They 
were  realist  c  In  their  appral-i:\l  of  what  the 
Cfovernmer.t  can  do — and  can  t. 

"Public  works  will  help — but  they're  only 
temporary. '  was  a  typical  comment.  And 
many  echoed  former  shipping  clerk  Albert 
Babcock  of  McKees  Rock.^^,  Pa  .  who  chuckled 
when    I    a.sked    his    views    and    replied: 

"Honest,  I  haven't  the  faintest  Idea.  If 
I  knew.  Id  be  down  at  Washington — not 
here."' 

Many  of  the  unemployed  have  an  unrea- 
sonable fear  and  anger  against  machines 
All  they  cm  see  Is  that  the  machines  have 
taken  their  Jobs.  Lf  there  are  advantages 
to  an  automated  society,  they  are  not  evi- 
dent to  a  man  who  has  been  displaced  by  it 

"Machines  are  taking  the  place  of  people,"" 
said  Cleotlie  Sly,  a  former  Chrysler  produc- 
tion worker.  "The  big  man  Is  making  all  the 
money  ani  there's  nothing  for  the  little 
man. 

I    think    they    should    outlaw    machines. 
If  you  can  t  work,  you  can't  buy  cars." 

Said  another  Chrysler  worker,  Howard 
Phillips; 

"I  was  In  hopes  of  a  callback,  but  now  I 
don't  know.  They  keep  moving  in  so  much 
automatlo  i  stuff.  I  worked  on  a  line  that 
took  2.5  to  30  men.  Now  they've  cut  it  down 
to  five." 

FORCING  WAGES 

Next  to  machines  (and  management  for 
bringing  them  In),  the  unemployed  de- 
nounce unions  for  forcing  wages  too  high. 
This  is  somewhat  surprising  since  union 
leaders  are  highly  vocal  in  demanding  action 
to  create  more  Jobs. 

"The  unions  should  stop  being  so  hard  on 
management,"  said  Eddie  Williams,  former 
Ford  worker. 

"Lower  wages  would  mean  more  Jobs.  Id 
rather  see  a  lot  of  us  working  at  $60  or  $70 
a  week  th^n  a  few  at  $120.  The  way  I  look 
at  It,  Lf  1  can  live  on  $1,000  a  year,  the 
$6,000  man  could  live  on  a  little  less." 

In  Pittsburgh,  former  steelworker  George 
McCary  ajieed. 

"What  would  help  most  would  be  to  pull 
wages  and  prices  down."  he  said.  "Wages 
are  too  high.  They  could  have  shorter  hours 
and  more  Jobs — but  the  unions  want  the 
same  pay  for  less  work.     That  won't  help." 

On  the  other  hand.  Bill  Mnnlacl,  a  former 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  shop  stenrard. 
argued  that  the  real  trouble  is  that  the 
older  work'?rB  wont  back  up  their  union. 

"The  company  pulls  these  speedup*  and 
they  tell  y^ni:  'If  you  don't  like  It,  go  ahead 
and  strike,  "  he  said.    "But  the  workers  are 


too  afraid  for  their  Jobs.    If  they  would  back 
up  their  union,  we  could  get  somewhere."' 

axsK>rrruL 

Unemployed  women,  rather  than  men,  are 
the  more  outspoken  against  working  wives. 
They  resent  seeing  another  ».>m;in  un  a  Job 
if  her  husband  is  employed 

"I've  seen  too  many  of  them,  siiii  Louis.-* 
Joba,  a  fcH"mer  Detroit  glass  f.tctory  worker 
"They've  got  everything  paid  for — cars, 
homes,  and  all — and  still  they  work. 

"If  they  have  a  husband  working  married 
women  belong  at  home.  " 

Many  blame  themselves  for  fallLng  to  get 
more  education  or  take  training  when  they 
had  the  opportunity. 

'I  could  have  taken  some  kind  of  training 
in  GI  school,"  said  George  McCary.  "But  I 
didn't  know  then,  I  thought  I'd  always 
have  a  Job.     Now  I  can't  afford  it" 

"Even  a  high-school  diploma  doesn't  mean 
much  any  more."  said  Mrs.  Joba.  "The  Joba 
that  are  open — they  call  for  college  " 

And  too  many  for  comfort  Just  sit  and 
stare  hopelessly  at  a  future  which  holds 
nothing  for  them. 

As  William  Stewart,  onetime  inspector 
for  Cadillac,   put   It: 

"There's  nothing  you  can  do.  We're  Just 
going  to  have  less  demand  for  people,  that's 
all. " 


EX.-^MINATIONS  FOR  PE.ACE  CORPS 
APPLICANTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President  last 
Saturday,-May  27,  the  Peace  Corps  Iwld 
preliminary  examinations  for  applicants 
at  various  centers  across  the  Nation. 

Many  students  and  young  people  in 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  applied  and 
were  tested.  To  assist  the  appUcaaiLs 
and  to  demonstrate  their  support  of  this 
imaginative  foreign  affairs  pro-am,  the 
433  American  Legion  posts  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  volunteered  to  provide  tran.s- 
portation  for  the  applicants  to  the 
examination  sites. 

This  gesture  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Indiana  again  demon- 
strates the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
national  duty  or  this  great  veterans 
organization.  I  commend  the  Indiana 
American  Legion  and  its  commander, 
Orin  Nowlin.  for  this  project,  I  hope 
that  other  organizations  in  communi- 
ties and  States  across  the  Nation  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  American  Legion 
in  seeking  to  be  of  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  programs. 


WISCONSIN  PAHISH  TO  DO  MIS- 
SIONARY WORK  IN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  yesterday  to  talk  to  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  head  of  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Baley.  as  well  as 
Mr.  William  D,  Moyers. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
carne.stness  of  all  three  in  tiieir  aiiproach 
to  the  problems  as  they  .see  them  in 
establishing  and  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Previously  in  his- 
tory, there  have  been  children's  cru- 
sades: for  centuries,  also.  mi.s.s;onarip,s 
have  served  in  outposts  around  the 
world.     In  more  recent  time,   we   have 
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had  student  exchanges  under  both  pub- 
licly and  private'y  sponsored  programs. 

The  Peace  Corps,  as  now  proposed, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  previous  en- 
deavors. While  i.here  are  special  prob- 
lems involved,  the  corps  in  my  judgmeiu 
has  a  real  potential  for  pood. 

In  addition  to  the  Governments  ef- 
forts to  bring  better  economic  standards 
to  less  developed  areas  through  the 
Peace  Corps  organization,  we  also  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  outstanding 
contributions  that  missionaries  of  re- 
ligious faiths  are  making  in  certain 
regions  of  Uie  world.  I  think  that  we 
should  givo  every  encouragement  to 
the.se  nongovernment  groups  to  engage 
in  human  and  economic  betterment 
projects. 

Recent  activities  in  Latin  America, 
especially,  have  brought  to  the  fore  the 
need  for  even  greater  economic  and 
spiritual  Icader.sh  p  to  fight  poverty, 
malnutrition  and  disease — the  breeding 
grounds  of  communism. 

It  has  bff>n  bro  u-ht  to  my  attention 
for  example,  that  a  Wauwatosa  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  recently  aproved  a 
program  which  will  send  volunteers  from 
the  St.  Pius  X  Parish  to  selected  areas 
of  Central  and  South  America  to  do  mis- 
sionary-type work 

I  think  this  is  a  splendid  example  of 
a  church  group  at  its  best — expressuig 
its  desire  through  positivfe  action  to  help 
our  neighbors  south  of  the  border. 

I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.vnt  to  have  an 
article  from  llie  I^ilwa-akee  Sentinel  of 
May  29.  1961,  on  this  fine  program 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TOBA    CaTHOUC    CHTTmCH    VOTIES    LaTIN 

Mission 

Members  of  a  Wajwatosa  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Sunday  ap))roved  a  program  which 
could  result  In  a  parish  family  being  sent  to 
South  America  to  do  missionary  work. 

First  In  the  Milwaukee  archdiocese  to  be 
polled,  parishioners  of  St.  Plus  X  Church, 
N.  76th  and  N.  Wright  Streets,  voted  1,636 
to  183  to  accept  In  principle  the  program  of 
the  Papal  VolunU-ers  for  Latin  America 
(PAVLA). 

The  group  alms  at  sending  North  Ameri- 
can Catholic  laymen  to  South  American 
countries  to  aid  theai  materially  and  spiritu- 
ally, according  to  Dr.  Richard  J.  Connell. 
member  of  a  committee  which  sponsored 
the  balloting. 

Now  that  the  pariah  has  approved  the 
idea.  Connell  said,  the  committee  will  try 
to  raise  funds  to  f«nd  one  or  more  volun- 
teers to  Latin  America. 

He  said  It  would  also  begin  taking  and 
evaluating  applicatloos. 

Connell  said  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised  woiiid  not  t*  large  He  pointed  out 
that  for  •2iiH0  tn  uumitrned  voU:nteer 
worker  can  !>e  t.rai  led.  sent  8upp<jrted.  and 
brought  bark  the  total  period  of  service 
being  3  yPiirs 

Many  skilled  persons  are  needed  Connell 
noted,  Including  ri.rpenter;'  farmers  teach- 
ers, physicians  i.urses.  and  businessmen 
equipped  t<.  set  u;:)  r^x  perntives  and  other 
•ootiomlc  t>etterme  It  prcjects 

Recruits  are  trained  Ir;  a  Mexican  nrliool 
fi>r  4  m(>nth.s  in  Unirvja^  and  customs  of 
the  country  th»  y  \rU!  work  In.  Connell  ex- 
plained. 
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He  said  the  con^mlttee  hoped  to  Interest 
other  Milwaukee  area  Catliollc  parishes  In 
setting  lip  proprams  for  lav  mlssion;c"v  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr  M.IN.SFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
moriuni?  business  concluded? 

Tiie  PRF>;IDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Met- 
CALF  in  the  ciiair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M.A.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 


PROBUMS  OF  ECONOMIC  DIS- 
TRESS IN  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr 
President,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  a  most  thoughtful  and  discerning 
memorandum  on  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic distress  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry,  which  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Philip  Sporn,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Co.  In  his  memo- 
randum, Mr  Sporn  not  only  points  out 
pathways  by  which  the  distress  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  can  be  overcome . 
but  also  offers  challenging  ideas  for  re- 
vitalizing the  economies  of  our  distressed 
areas — ideas  which,  if  put  into  prac- 
tice, could  bring  solid  economic  growth 
to  many  of  our  Appalachian  ."^tatef 

Bcause  I  believe  Mr.  Sporn  s  memo- 
randum deserves  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  remarkable  paper  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrb.  as  follows: 

MrMORAltDUM  ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ECONOMIC 

UisT«B8S  IN  THE  Brrt'MrNotJS  Coal  Mining 
Lndustbt  and  the  rERSrSTT-NT  Depkes.sed 
Economic  Conditions  in  ihi  Brri'MiNors 
Coal  Mining  Regions  or  the  United 
Statks 

stria  M  \KT 

Although  the  dinicultlcs  of  the  coal  mining 
Industry  have  contributed  to  and  Intensified 
the  depressed  economic  conditions  of  the  coal 
mining  areas  of  the  country,  they  are  not 
the  same  as  the  depressed  area  problem 
While  aid  to  the  coal  Industry  would  help 
to  alleviate  the  severe  dl.«tre6s  In  the  coal 
mining  regions,  an  equally  Important  reason 
for  assisting  the  coal  industry  Is  the  need 
to  assure  Its  ability  to  meet  an  Inrreastng 
share  of  the  Nation's  growing  energv  re- 
quirements for  the  next  several  dec^ides 

U.S.  coal  consumption.  ir>c^ether  with 
exports,  reached  a  peak  of  aimi^st  614 
million  tone  In  1947  but  by  1960  was  only 
slightly  below  417  million  tons  Thl.":  sharp 
drop  in  coal  consumption,  together  with  the 


nuire  than  doubling  in  the  coal  output  per 
man  per  day,  has  resulted  in  severe  unem- 
ployment in  th?  cnA\  Industry  The  expec- 
tation of  a  continuation  of  the  highly  de- 
sirable advances  In  prt.xluctlvity  requires 
substantiiil  increases  m  coal  productu  n  if 
luririer  de<;ines  in  coal  mine  employment 
are  to  be  avoided  This  will  come — In  time. 
But  help  is  needed  now. 

Immediate  help  to  the  coal  industry  can 
be  achieved  by  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
coal  by  15  to  30  million  tons  per  year  This 
can  most  quickly  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  measures: 

1.  A  strict  administration  of  the  re'idu:-.: 
oil  Import  program.  Annual  residual  o::  m.- 
ports  arc  prraently  the  equivalent  of  30 
million  tons  of  coal  Of  this  amount,  at 
least  10  million  tons  equivalent  are  being 
consumed  In  faculties  capable  of  utilizing 
either  coal  or  residual  oil  with  present  fuel- 
burning  equipment. 

2  Use  by  the  Federal  Power  CommisBlon 
of  Its  regulatory  p^->wers  t-i  enrcurape  the 
development  of  natural-gas  storage  facliitles 
and  to  discourape  the  uC-peak  sale  of  natural 
gas  at  prices  below  average  cost  Use  r  f  nat- 
ural gas  for  electric  utility  generation  should 
be  discouraged  where  coal  is  an  economical 
alternative.  These  steps  would  both  prevent 
inroads  by  natural  gas  Into  coal's  boiler  fuel 
market  and  serve  the  desirable  conservation 
function  of  reserving  our  relatively  scarce 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  higher-value  use. 

3  BMcouragement  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  more  competitive  rate- 
making  practices  by  the  railroads  to  lower 
coal's  rail  transportation  costs  and  to  en- 
hance coal's  competitive  market  position  on 
a  dellvered-cost  basis  Rising  transporta- 
tion costs  have  Increased  the  delivered  cost 
of  coal  despite  virtual  stability  in  the  mine 
price  of  coal  In  the  postwar  period. 

4.  Giving  more  consideration  to  the  use  of 
coal  or  electric  space  heating,  cooking,  and 
water  heating  (coal  by  wire)  In  new  Govern- 
ment Installations,  public  housing,  and  the 
like  wherever  there  Is  a  broad  economic  Justi- 
fication, 

5.  Exploration  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  possibility  of  providing  coal  to  foreign 
nations,  both  allies  and  other  non-Com- 
munist nations,  to  assure  them  an  adequate 
energy  supply  in  those  cases  where  fear  of 
energy  shortage  threatens  to  a.?ert  adversely 
economic  development  and  international 
F>olicy. 

For  the  long-terai  enhancement  of  the 
economic  position  of  coal,  the  following  are 
recommended : 

1.  Investigation  of  the  opportunities  for 
electrification  of  the  railroads.  Eiectrinca- 
tion  of  commuter  lines,  as  an  inteera:  part 
of  an  urban  rei.ewal  program,  should  be 
studied  as  a  possible  starting  place. 

2  An  expanded  program  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  the  production  of 
liquid  fuels  and  or  chemicals  and  char  from 
coal  should  be  undertaken  Private  con- 
struction of  prototype  plants  should  be  en- 
couraeed  by  a  Peder.nl  Government  guaran- 
tee t<-<  p\irchase  the  limited  output  of  a 
Fmall  numl>er  -f  such  plants  Similar  pro- 
erains  have  worked  In  the  past — for  example, 
th«>  program  to  encourage  exploration  and 
development  of  uranium  mining.  In  the 
case  of  combination  char  and  chemical 
plants,  the  electric  utility  Indust'T-  would 
provide  a  ready  market  for  the  char 

3  Establishment  of  a  national  fuels  pol- 
icy based  on  a  full  and  careful  study  of  the 
Nation's  energy  resources  base  the  long- 
term  expansion  of  the  demands  to  be  placed 
on  These  resiinrces  and  of  the  present  energy 
resources  policies  that  may  be  in  conflict 
with  the  bef=t  lone-term  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  a.ssunng  the  availability  of  an  ade- 
quate and  e-onomlcal  supply  of  energy  for 
the  next  four  decades. 
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Giving  aid  to  depressed  areas  will  basically 
require  long-term  meas'.ires  Among  the 
mi3et  promising  are  the  following: 

1  Improvement  of  transportation  facilities 
by  highway  and  waterway  impr'jvements. 

J  Improvement  ()f  commimity  facilities 
through  a  program  of  loar.  s  and  grants. 

3.  Assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  local  development  planning. 

4  Expansion  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams 

5.  Reorganization  of  Federal  Employment 
Service  to  provide  Impruved  informational 
services  regarding  employment  opportunities 
on  a  reglonwide  and   nationwide  basis. 

6  Financial  assistance  for  out-migration 
of  families  or  those  finding  employment  out- 
side depressed  areas 

7.  Permitting  those  taking  on-the-job 
training  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  voca- 
tional training  programs. 

8  Development  of  industrial  sites  by  dik- 
ing rivers  to  protect  against  maximum  flood 
levels  and  by  leveling  hilly  land. 

9  Exploitation  of  natural  advantages  for 
development  of  parks,  national  forests,  and 
other  tourist  facilities,  with  accompanying 
service  industries. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BITCMINOtrS  COAL  AND  OF  THE 
DEPRESSED  COAL-MINING  REGIONS 

The  difficulties  of  the  coal-mlnlng  Indus- 
try and  the  severe  economic  depression  In 
which  the  coal-mlnlng  regions  of  the  country 
have  found  themselves  In  the  post-World 
War  II  period  are  closely  related,  but  they 
are  not  identical.  The  economic  distress  of 
the  coal-mintng  Industry  has  contributed  to 
and  has  Intensified  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  of  the  coal  regions,  but  the  bltu- 
mlnnus-coal  Industry's  difficulties  and  their 
remedies  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
severely  depressed  economic  conditions  In 
the  coal-mlnlng  areas.  Although  the  re- 
covery of  economic  health  In  the  coal  In- 
dustry can  contribute  significantly  to  an  al- 
leviation of  the  depressed  area  conditions, 
measures  to  assist  the  recovery  of  the  coal 
Industry  from  its  present  distress  have  a  jus- 
tification apart  from  and  equal  In  Importance 
with  that  of  assistance  to  depressed  areas. 

Coal  represents  one  of  the  great.  Important 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States  upon 
which  this  country  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped to  Its  present  high  level  of  economic 
welfare  In  the  past  century,  and  one  upon 
which  It  Is  likely  to  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent over  the  next  several  decades.  If 
this  Nation  Is  to  have  available  a  viable  coal 
industry  capable  of  supporting  a  skilled 
labor  force  and  continued  capital  expendi- 
tures to  increase  Its  productivity  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  expected  to  be  made 
upon  It  In  succeeding  decades.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  the  Indus- 
try's survival  through  the  difficulties  through 
which  It  Is  now  passing. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  BrTUMINOUS  COAL  MARKETS 

In  1940,  prior  to  World  War  II,  consump- 
tion of  bttummous  coal  In  the  United  States 
was  430  9  million  tons,  and  an  additional 
16  5  million  tons  were  exported  The  Indus- 
try reached  its  peak  year  In  1947.  when  the 
US  consumption  reached  544  9  million  tons 
and  the  need  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  war- 
time disruption  of  Europe's  energy  Indus- 
tries added  68  7  million  tons  In  exports. 
Since  1947.  however.  U.S.  consumption  has 
declined  sharply  and  by  1960  had  fallen  to 
380.4  million  tons,  while  exports  were  only 
36.5  million  tons. 

Most  of  the  decline  in  bituminous  coal 
consumption  is  accounted  for  by  losses  In 
two  markets.  Railroad  consumption  of  coal 
In  1940  was  85  1  million  tons:  at  the  height 
of  the  war.  in  1944.  It  reached  a  peak  of  132 
million  tons.  But  with  the  virtual  comple- 
tion of  the  dieselizatlon  of  the  railroads 
that  began  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  rail- 


road consumption  of  coal  had  fallen  by  1960 
to  barely  more  than  2  million  tons. 

The  second  market  accounting  for  the 
very  large  decline  In  coal  consumption  la 
retail  deliveries,  represented  moetly  by 
household  use.  Retail  deliveries  rose  from 
84.7  million  tons  In  1940  to  a  peak  of  slightly 
over  122  million  tons  In  1944;  but  by  1960 
this  mtirket  had  declined  to  only  30  4  million 
tons,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  natural  gas  pipelines  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  gas  house-heating  customers,  from 
74  million  to  19.4  million  In  the  decade 
1949-50.  clearly  Illustrates  the  shift  In  con- 
sumer fuel  preference  that  has  adversely 
affected  the  coal  industry. 

A  third  market  In  which  coal  use  has  de- 
clined sharply,  although  not  to  the  extent 
of  the  declines  in  the  railroad  and  retail  de- 
livery markets,  has  been  manufacturing  other 
than  coke,  steel,  and  cement.  In  1940  this 
marke',  accounted  for  almost  111  million  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  reached  a  peak  in  1943  of 
over  K5  million  tons,  but  by  1960  had  fallen 
to  only  76.5  million  tons. 

There  are  three  markets  In  which  this 
drastic  decline  In  coal  consumption  has  been 
reslste-I. 

Although  the  cement  Industry  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  market  for  coal.  Its  coal  con- 
sumption has  risen  substantially  from  a  low 
of  3.8  million  tons  in  1944  to  a  high  of  9  mil- 
lion t<ins  in  1956  The  1960  figure,  mainly 
as  a  n'sult  of  the  recession,  fell  slightly  to 
82  million  tons  Consumption  In  this  In- 
dustry can  be  expected  to  stay  around  this 
level  or  to  rise  slightly,  depending  on  the 
level  cf  cement  output. 

The  consumption  of  coal  In  the  coke  and 
steel  industry  Is  of  course  primarily  de- 
pendent on  the  level  of  steel  production.  In 
the  postwar  period,  coal  consumption  by 
this  Industry  has  fluctuated  cyclically  with 
the  level  of  steel  production,  ranging  from 
a  low  of  83.8  million  tons  In  1958  to  a  high 
of  121  6  million  tons  In  1953  Consumption 
of  coal  by  the  coke  and  steel  Industry  can 
be  expected  to  remain  In  the  lOO-mllUon-ton 
range  for  the  next  several  years. 

Coal  consumption  by  the  electric  utility 
Industry  has  been  the  coal  Industry's 
strongest  growth  market,  and  the  growth 
In  consumption  from  slightly  over  49  mil- 
lion tons  In  1940  to  almost  174  million  tons 
In  1960  has  approximately  offset  the  loss  of 
the  railroad  market.  Growth  In  the  electric 
Utility  Industry  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  the 
major  long-term  growth  Impetus  for  the 
coal  Industry. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COAL  MINE  TECHNOLOGY 

During  the  postwar  period,  when  the 
consumption  of  bituminous  coal  was  falling 
so  very  rapidly,  productivity  In  the  coal 
mining  Industry  made  dramatic  advances. 
Prom  1947  to  1960  output  per  man  per  day 
more  than  doubled  from  6  42  tons  to  13  1 
tons.  This  rapid  Improvement  In  coal  mine 
productivity  has  been  made  pKDSslble  by  very 
large  capital  expenditures  for  modern  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  such  as  continuous 
mining  machines,  large  mechanical  strip- 
ping shovels,  automatic  loading  machinery, 
shuttle  conveyors,  and  numerous  other  types 
of  automatic  equipment  In  every  phase  of 
the  coal  mining  operation. 

The  productivity  gains  resulting  from  the 
Introduction  of  modern  mining  machinery 
have  made  possible  the  maintenance  of  a 
virtually  stable  mine  price  of  coal  In  the 
postwar  period  In  the  face  of  the  doubling 
of  hourly  wages  for  the  miners  and  the 
general  price  Inflation  experienced  in  the 
United  States  during  this  period.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  coal  mining  Industry  to  achieve 
this  remarkable  gain  In  productivity  (espe- 
cially remarkable  when  compared  with  aver- 
age productivity  In  England  of  only  about 


one-tenth  the  13  1  tons  per  man  per  day 
In  the  United  States),  and  thus  price  sta- 
bility, has  prevented  an  even  more  dis- 
astrous deterioration  In  coal's  competitive 
pxwltlon  than  has  in  fact  occurred.  It  Is 
also  worth  noting  that  in  the  process  of  Im- 
proving productivity  the  modern  coal  miner 
has  been  converted  from  a  plck-and-shovel 
laborer  to  a  highly  skilled  machine  operator. 
This  Is  a  significant  Indication  of  his 
adaptability  through  training  for  other 
skilled  occupations. 

EMPLOYMENT     IN     THE     BITUMINOUS     COAL 
INDUSTKY 

The  adverse  effects  on  emplojrment  in  the 
coal  mining  Industry  thus  stem  from  two 
sources:  (1)  the  sharp  decline  In  production 
and  (2)  the  rapid  Increase  In  productivity 
through  mechanization  Both  trends  rein- 
forced each  other  In  exerting  a  severe  down- 
ward pressure  on  coal  mine  employment, 
causing  a  decline  from  419,200  In  1947  to 
160,200  In  1960.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
hope  and  expect  that  the  trend  of  mechani- 
zation and  rising  productivity  In  the  coal 
Industry  will  continue  at  the  rates  experi- 
enced thus  far  In  the  postwar  period  and 
win  continue  to  contribute  to  Improving 
coal's  competitive  market  position.  How- 
ever, under  such  circumstances  It  will  be 
necessary  that  coal  production  Increase  sub- 
stantially simply  to  prevent  any  further 
declines  In  employment  In  the  industry,  and 
very  rapid  Increases  In  coal  production  will 
be  required  to  provide  even  moderate  In- 
creases In   the   levels  of  employment. 

POSSIBLE    STEPS    rO«    IMMEDIATE    HELP   TO    COAL 

Aid  to  the  coal  Industry  breaks  down 
Into  those  things  which  can  be  done  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  help  and  those  steps  which 
will  provide  assistance  over  the  long  term 
Immediate  help  Is  urgently  needed,  and 
those  steps  which  would  have  a  beneficial 
Impact  In  the  shortest  possible  time  are 
particularly  Important.  Although  the  long- 
term  outlook  for  the  coal  Industry  Is  opti- 
mistic, the  Industry  must  be  able  to  survive 
the  Immediate  future  of  the  next  4  or  5 
years  If  It  Is  to  realize  \tB  bright  long-term 
prospects  and  be  In  a  position  to  make  the 
vitally  Important  contribution  to  the  Nations 
growing  energy  requirements  expected  of  it. 

1  Of  most  Immediate  help  would  be  an 
Increase  of  15  to  30  million  tons  In  the  de- 
mand for  coal.  Hence,  of  most  Immediate 
help  would  be  a  strict  administration  of  the 
residual  oil  Import  program  to  reduce  or  at 
least  prevent  further  Inroads  by  residual  oil 
Imports  Into  coal's  markets  on  the  east 
coast.  Such  Imports  now  are  the  equivalent 
of  about  30  million  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
approximately  10  million  tons  equivalent 
are  now  consumed  In  facilities  capable  of 
switching  from  oil  to  coal  Instantaneously 
with  changes  In  market  conditions  Resid- 
ual oil  Is  almost  a  waste  product  remaining 
after  higher  value  products  are  removed  In 
the  oil  refining  process.  It  can  be  priced, 
therefore,  at  whatever  level  Is  necessary  to 
sell  the  available  supply  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  lmp>osltlon  of  Import  quotas 
Is  necessary  to  Improve  coal's  competitive 
opportunities  In  these  markets  and  to  pre- 
vent further  losses  In  these  markets  to  re- 
sidual oil.  Perhaps  even  more  significant 
than  the  effects  on  present  competitive  mar- 
kets, the  strict  administration  of  the  resid- 
ual oil  Import  quota  system  would  serve  as 
a  clear  signal  to  consumers  that  they  could 
not  without  risk  plan  new  facilities  based  on 
residual  oil  use  and  further  Increase  this 
country's  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy. 

2.  A  second  step  to  expand  the  production 
and  consumption  of  coal  would  be  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  use  Its  regu- 
latory power  to  minimize  the  offpeak  sale 
of  natural  gas  at  prices  below  average  coet 
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to  compete  with  coa'..  Steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  more  rapid  development 
of  natural-gas  storat^  facilities  close  to  ma- 
jor gas  market  arras,  which  would  Itself 
dUcoursige  offpeak  ^ale8  ut  excessively  low 
prices.  The  FT'C  co  aid  also  continue  to  uti- 
lize ita  powers,  recently  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  i.he  case  of  Consolidated 
Edison  Co..  to  discourage  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  electric  uU:lty  generation  wherever 
coal  Is  an  available  economic  alternative. 
Such  a  program  would  have  merit  apart  from 
aid  to  coal  In  tha'  It  would  preserve  the 
relatively  scarce  supply  of  natural  gas  for 
Its  higher  value  uses. 

3.  Willie  the  coai  Industry  over  the  last 
15  years  has  done  >.n  excellent  Job  of  hold- 
ing down  the  mine  price  of  coal,  the  deli-- 
ered  cost  of  coai  hat  continued  to  rise.  Since 
It  Is  necessary  for  coal  to  compete  with  al- 
ternative fuels  on  a  delivered  cost  basis,  and 
since  railroad  freight  represents  as  much  as 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  delivered  cost  of  coal, 
a  significant  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  competitive  position  of  coal  If  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  were  to  per- 
mit more  competitive  ratemaklng  practices 
by  railroads  for  ccwil  transportation  such  as 
special  tralnloAd  rat.es.  On  the  average,  rail- 
road revenue  In  1947  represented  58  9  per- 
cent of  the  mine  price  of  a  ton  of  coal:  by 
1958  this  had  riser,  to  68  9  percent  so  that 
despite  the  stabllivy  In  the  mine  price  of 
coal  Ln  this  j>erlod.  the  average  price  of  coal 
delivered  by  rail  rose  by  24  percent.  It  is 
clear  that  transportation  costs  are  an  Impor- 
tant component  cf  the  delivered  coet  of 
coal.  Therefore.  Improvements  In  the  trans- 
portation facilities  available  to  move  coal 
to  market  would  greatly  enhance  coal's  com- 
petitive opportunit.es. 

A  pro-am  to  ciinalize  nnd  improve  the 
navigability  of  the  river  systems  throughout 
the  coal  mining  regions  would  contribute 
markedly  to  exp>andlng  coal's  market  opfxjr- 
tunltles  and  would  In  addition  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  economic  and  In- 
dustrial developm'^nt  of  these  depressed 
areas.  The  time  re-qulred  to  plan  and  carry 
through  the  construction  of  such  a  program 
Is  lenethy  and  cannot  have  an  Immediate 
Impact  except  tha;  construction,  once  un- 
dertaken, would  offer  immediate  employ- 
ment  opportunltle.-}. 

4  More  conslderiitlon  than  has  been  given 
In  the  f>a«t  should  be  given  to  the  use  of 
coal  or  electric  spt.ce  heating,  cooking,  and 
water  heating  In  :iew  Federal  Government 
Installations,  publ  c  housing  projects,  and 
the  like  wherever  they  can  be  Justified  on  a 
broad  economic  baals  Electric  heating  rep- 
resents an  Important  means  for  expanding 
coal's  markets,  and  the  sale  of  coal  by  wire 
represents  a  significant  and  potentially  ex- 
panding contribution  toward  Improving 
coal's  competitive  position. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  providing  coal  to  those  for- 
eign nations,  both  allies  and  other  non- 
Communlst  nation.*,  whose  Industrial  growth 
may  be  threatened  by  an  inadequacy  In  the 
domestic  supply  of  energy.  The  coal  to  meet 
this  need  could  t*  supplied  at  subsidized 
prices  under  a  program  similar  to  the  sur- 
plus disposal  program  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  In  a  great 
many  nations  of  t  le  non-Communist  world, 
fear  was  expressec  that  a  deficiency  In  the 
supply  of  energy  resources  would  Inhibit 
Industrial  growth.  At  that  time  many  mis- 
directed, almost  panicky,  programs  were 
undertaken  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
electric  energy  generation  which  have  since 
been  abandoned  or  cut  back  sharply  as  the 
realization  has  grown  that  a  shortage  of  fos- 
sil fuels  Is  not  an  Immediate  threat.  Never- 
theless, there  are  iitlll  many  countries  with- 
out endemic  supplies  of  energy  In  which  the 
persistence  of  the  ix)ncern  for  the  future  ade- 


quacy of  fossil  fuel  supplies  repre:jents  a 
significant  Influence  on  national  policy 
This  Is  likely  to  be  especially  true  In  those 
less -developed  countries  which,  as  the  drue 
few  Industrialization  gsiliis  niomentum.  can 
expect  to  experience  sharp  incrett^es  In 
their  energy  requirements.  The  asi-urance 
of  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  next  cleca<le.  po6- 
slbly  the  next  several  decades,  could  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  more  ccmfldent 
planning  of  economic  growth  In  these 
countries. 

In  the  more  highly  lndustrlallze<l  coun- 
tries such  assurance  would  help  materially 
In  making  possible  a  smoother,  more 
economical,  and  less  disruptive  InUsgration 
of  nuclear  power  Into  their  cconomlts  and  a 
more  rational  transition  over  the  next 
several  decades  from  primary  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels  to  a  nuclear-fueled  eoonomy. 
Such  a  program  would  relieve  som<!  of  the 
pressure  that  has  compelled  the  considera- 
tion In  some  countries  of  expanding  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  to 
obtain  needed  energy  supplies. 

In  short,  then,  the  following  five  steps 
are  suggested  to  provide  Immedlato  assist- 
ance to  the  bituminous  coal  Industry; 

1.  Strict  administration  of  the  resldtlal 
oil  Import  program. 

2  Use  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
of  its  regulatory  powers  to  minimize  the  off- 
peak  sale  of  gas  at  below-average  coet  and 
to  discourage  the  use  of  natural  gas  for 
electric  utility  generation  where  coal  is  an 
available  economic  alternative. 

3.  Encouragement  by  Interstat*-  Com- 
merce Commission  of  more  competitive  rate- 
making  practices  by  railroads  hauhng  coal 
to  make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  de- 
li\ered  price  of  coal. 

4.  Giving  more  consideration  to  the  use 
of  coal  or  electric  space  heating,  cooking,  and 
water  heating  in  new  Federal  Government 
installations  wherever  they  can  be  Justified 
on  a  broad  economic  basis 

5  Exploration  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  possibilities  of  supplying  coal  to  for- 
eign nations,  both  allies  and  other  non-Com- 
munist nations,  which  may  be  facing  the 
threat  of  Inadequate  domestic  supplies  of 
energy.  Such  supplies  of  coal  shoulc  be  pro- 
vided at  subsidized  prices  tinder  a  program 
similar  to  that  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

POSSIBLE    STEPS    FOR    LONG-'TEHM    HELP    TO    COAL 

For  the  long  term,  there  are  several  steps 
which  can  be  taken  and  a  number  of  areas 
which  could  be  fruitfully  lnveEtiga-.«d. 

Since  the  expanding  use  of  electric  energy 
appears  to  be  the  major  opportvmlty  for  ex- 
pansion of  coal's  markets,  steps  siiould  be 
lakep  to  encourage  greater  use  of  electric 
energy  wherever  possible.  This  iJ  vitally 
linked  to  the  long-term  transition  In  the 
United  States  to  an  Increasingly  Important 
role  for  nuclear  energy.  Nuclear  power  will 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  energy  supply 
principally  In  the  form  of  electric  energy. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  where  the  economy  will 
be  geared  to  utilize  electric  energy  In  place 
of  other  energy  forms  that  nucleir  power 
will  be  able  to  pick  up  the  burden  cf  our  In- 
creasing energy  needs.  For  the  transition 
period  of  the  next  several  decades,  as  re- 
search and  development  and  then  actual 
plant  construction  on  a  large  scale  make 
possible  the  assimiptlon  by  nuclear  fuel  of  a 
growing  share  of  the  national  energy  re- 
quirements, the  conversion  to  electric  energy 
utilization  of  a  growing  share  of  the  total 
energy  use  can  be  promoted  and  accelerated 
on  the  basis  of  highly  efficient  coal-fired  elec- 
tric generation.  Steps  in  this  direction  will 
make  easier  the  Introduction  of  nuclear 
power  as  a  major  component  of  tlie  energy 
supply. 

1 .  One  such  very  important  sector  of  the 
economy  suitable  for  electrification  that  is 


capable  of  making  a  major  oontribution  to 
an  expansion  of  coal's  market,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  would  represent  a  significjini 
contribution  to  the  er.tire  economy  is  the 
railroad  industry.  Many  railroads  are  facing 
.^-evere  dilRculiies  1:1  many  parts  of  the  c^iun- 
f>  arid  it  is  p>o6sible  that  some  rationaliza- 
tion of  our  railroad  eysiem  will  become  nec- 
essary and  will  be  undertaken  lu  ili.s 
process,  attention  should  be  p;ver.  to  the 
possibilities  and  opj>ortunities  through  tax 
and  other  Incentives  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote railroad  electrification  A  signiftcani 
start  can  be  made  on  commuter  railroads  to 
provide  high-speed  transportation  m  uroau 
axeas.  Such  a  program  could  be  iira'^a'.ed 
into  the  urban  renewal  program. 

2.  The  Department  of  tiie  Interior  oper- 
ated a  coal  hydrogenation  research  program 
between  1944  and  1955.  This  effort  was 
abandoned  and  since  then  only  a  very  mod- 
est program  has  been  maintained.  There 
has  been  some  work  in  the  coal  industry  In 
recent  years  on  various  processes  to  produce 
both  liquid  fuels  and  chemicals,  and  also 
processes  to  produce  chemicals  in  combiiia- 
tion  with  char  that  would  be  usable  for 
electric  power  geneiation  TVie  further  de- 
velopment of  such  processes  should  be  en- 
couraged; a  possible  approach  would  be  fjr 
the  Federal  Goverii.'nent  to  puaraiiiee  a 
market  for  the  relatively  5mall  amount  of 
liquid  fuels  that  would  be  produced  by  a 
limited  number  of  such  plants  A  s.m.lar 
program  has  successfully  encouraged  the 
exploration  for  and  development  of  uranium 
mines.  This  could  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  the  construction  of  these  plants 
by  firms  in  the  coal  industry  and  the  tech- 
mcaJ  development  of  the  processes.  Tax  and 
other  incentives  for  the  construction  of  char 
plants  should  also  be  considered.  The  elec- 
tric utility  Industry  would  provide  a  ready 
market  for  the  char  that  would  be  made 
available  from  such  plants. 

3.  Of  very  great  importance  is  the  need 
to  develop  a  national  fuels  policy  based  on 
a  full  and  careful  study  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  base,  the  long-term  expan- 
sion of  the  demands  to  be  placed  on  these 
resources,  and  of  the  present  energy  re- 
sources policies  that  may  be  in  confilct  with 
the  best  long-term  Interest  of  the  country 
in  assuring  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
and  economical  supply  of  energy  for  the 
next  4  decades.  From  such  a  careful  study. 
gtiidelines  for  a  national  fuels  policy  should 
emerge  that  would  serve  to  resolve  contra- 
dictory and  conflicting  regulatory,  legislative, 
and  administrative  policies  with  respect  to 
otir  energy  resources. 

Such  a  fuels  pwUcy  would  asstire  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  all  of  the  Nation's  fuel 
resources.  Including  coal,  and  would  assure 
the  continued  abundance  of  energy  with 
which  this  country  so  fortunately  abounds. 

THE    DEPRESSED    AREA    PROBLEM 

Although  aid  to  the  coal  Industry  would 
alleviate  the  severe  depression  in  coal  min- 
ing areas.  It  would  not  eliminate  the  de- 
pressed area  problem  Additional  aid  would 
still  be  necessary  in  these  areas. 

Even  though  the  structural  unemploy- 
ment with  which  these  depressed  areas  are 
beset  stems  from  other  than  cyclical  causes. 
recovery  of  the  economy  to  full  employment 
levels  would  represent  a  major  st^p  toward 
the  alleviation  of  their  difficulties  Indeed, 
the  maintenance  of  a  rate  c>f  ecoi:!omic 
growth  adequate  to  sustain  full  employm.ent 
Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  satisfactory  sohi- 
tion  of  the  depressed  area  problem.  All 
suggested  solutions,  such  as  the  location  of 
new  industry  in  depressed  areas  and  the 
outmlgratlon  of  labor  from  the  depressed 
areas,  are  dependent  on  the  irialnt-enance  of 
a  low  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  cou:itry 
as  a  whole  if  the  opportunities  are  to  be 
available  for  the  successful  Implementotioa 
of   these  solutions. 
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Short-term  aid,  ?uch  as  the  surplus  food 
program,  rehei'  payments,  and  extended  un- 
employment insurance,  provides  (/n'.y  tem- 
porary relief  from  distress  The  basic 
solutions  must  be  undertaken  on  a  long- 
term  basis  Among  the  more  promising 
solutions,  the  following  are  suggested: 

1.  In  many  of  the  coal  mining  areas  the 
inadequacy  of  social  facilities  is  a  major 
deterrent  to  industrial  expansion.  Trans- 
portation facilities  m  all  too  many  commu- 
nities particularly  in  such  mountainous 
areas  as  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, do  not  provide  adequate  access  for 
people  and  materials.  A  highway  program 
which  would  provide  access  to  these  com- 
munities would  contribute  significantly  to 
the  opportunities  for  industrial  development. 

In  this  regard  what  was  said  earlier  con- 
cerning the  navigability  of  waterways  In  the 
regi  'n  mof.'s  repetition  Canalization  and 
improved  navigability  of  the  water  systems 
m  these  regions  could  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward   their    revitalizatlon. 

2  These  communities  are  also  beset  by 
the  inadequate  water  and  sewerage  facilities, 
inadequate  recreational  facilities,  deficient 
educational  plant,  deteriorated  housing  and 
shopping  areas,  and  inadequate  or  nonexist- 
ent zoning  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  desirable  Industrial  sites  and  attractive 
residential  areas.  A  program  of  loans  and 
grants  to  remove  these  obstacles  to  area 
development,  In  addition  to  their  Important 
contribution  to  the  long-term  solution  of 
the  problem,  would  also  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  employment  that  would  help 
significantly  to  relieve  the  present  distressed 
conditions. 

3  These  deficiencies  in  community  facili- 
ties must  be  remedied  for  the  most  part  at 
the  local  level,  but  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance and  community  planning  assistance 
can  be  extr3mely  helpful.  In  many  cases 
the  long  period  of  depression  has  created  an 
atmosphere  of  lassitude  and  despair  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Inhabitants  which,  com- 
bined with  the  extensive  out-mlgratlon  of 
people  who  otherwise  might  have  furnished 
local  leadership,  necessitates  outside  stimu- 
lation to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  depressed  area  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  April  26  is  an  Important  step  In 
that  direction.  Although  It  has  been  criti- 
cized on  the  grounds  that  the  amount  of 
money  Involved  is  inadequate  to  do  the 
job.  its  contribution  lies  not  so  much  In  the 
total  sum  of  money,  but  In  the  availability 
of  a  relatively  small  amount  to  serve  as  seed 
money  to  mobilize,  encourage,  and  stimulate 
local  participation  and  to  develop  pilot  cases 
to  serve  as  examples  to  others.  Expansion 
of  the  program  in  the  future  should  be  con- 
sidered, if  necessary,  however. 

4.  An  expansion  of  vocational  training 
programs  in  depressed  areas  Is  urgently 
needed  Such  a  program  should  Include  the 
construction  of  vocational  training  facilities. 
Those  unemployed  who  undertake  vocational 
training  should  receive  unemploj-ment  bene- 
fits and  where  unemployment  benefits  have 
been  exhausted  those  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  programs  should  receive  supple- 
mentary living  allowances.  As  part  of  the 
vocational  training  program,  a  program  of 
vocational  guidance  should  be  established 
which  could  guide  those  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  choice  of  skills  that  would  offer 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  employment. 

This  would  not  only  increase  the  oppor- 
tvinitles  for  employment  after  completion 
of  the  program  but  would  result  In  supply- 
ing the  country  with  people  'rained  In  skills 
that  are  in  greatest  need  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

6.  In  conjunction  with  the  vocational 
training  effort,  a  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service  should  be  under- 
t.vken  The  Federal  Employment  Service  as 
presently  organized  Is  utilized,  for  the  meet 


part,  as  an  agency  for  the  distribution  of 
unemployment  benefits.  It  should  be  re- 
constituted to  supply  Information  on  Job 
opportunities  not  only  in  the  local  area  but 
reglonwlde  and  even  nationwide,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  potential  em- 
ployers and  skilled  workers  to  utilize,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  at  the  present 
time,  the  Federal  Employment  Service 

6.  At  the  same  time  that  efforts  to  im- 
prove local  economic  conditions  are  taking 
place  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  encourage 
some  out-mlgratlon.  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
Induce  people  to  change  their  place  of  resi- 
dence because  of  a  multitude  of  social  and 
psychological  reasons.  The  Inability  to  fi- 
nance such  relocation  compounds  the  diffi- 
culty. In  many  cases  when  the  family  wage 
earner  does  relocate.  It  Is  frequently  Im- 
possible because  of  limited  financial  means 
for  the  family  to  move  with  him.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  breakup  of  the  family  and  undesir- 
able social  consequences.  A  program  should 
be  undertaken  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  make  possible  family  relocation  for 
those  finding  employment  opportunities 
outside  the  depressed  areas. 

7.  In  conjunction  with  the  vocational 
training  program,  It  should  be  made  possible 
for  employers  who  add  to  their  employment, 
either  by  expanding  existing  plants  or  by 
building  new  plants,  to  train  new  employees 
on  the  Job.  These  employees  should  be  per- 
mitted to  qualify  for  payments  under  the 
vocational  training  programs,  which  to- 
gether with  minimal  payments  by  the  em- 
ployer during  the  specified  training  period 
would  provide  adequate  living  allowance 
Such  a  program  should  be  safeguarded  from 
abuse  by  the  requirement  that  a  specified 
percentage  of  those  trained  under  such  a 
program  be  retained  by  the  employer  for  a 
minimum  length  of  time. 

8.  In  some  depressed  areas,  topography  Is 
unfavorable  for  Industrial  sites.  A  program 
to  develop  such  sites  should  be  undertaken. 
There  are  numerous  locations  along  rivers 
where  the  construction  of  dikes  to  protect 
land  from  maximum  flood  levels  would  make 
available  at  relatively  low  cost  highly  de- 
sirable Industrial  sites.  In  some  areas,  such 
a.s  West  Virginia,  flat  land  Is  not  available 
In  sufficient  quantity.  In  such  cases  the 
possibility  for  flattening  land  to  provide  In- 
dustrial sites,  such  as  was  done  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va..  airport, 
should  be  considered.  It  Is  worth  noting  In 
this  regard  that  the  Netherlands  have  been 
reclaiming  land  from  the  North  Sea  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  for  something  over  91,500 
per  acre.  In  many  parts  of  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky,  industrial 
sites  could  be  developed  at  such  a  level  of 
cost,  or  perhaps  slightly  higher.  Sites  de- 
veloped by  these  means  could  then  be  sold 
or  leased  at  prices  comparable  to  the  value 
of  similar  Industrial  sites,  with  the  Federal 
Government  absorbing  the  cost  of  the  dif- 
ference between  that  price  and  the  actual 
cost  of  the  land  development. 

9.  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  exploit 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  depressed  areas 
for  other  than  Industrial  purposes.  Some 
areas,  because  of  their  mountains,  forests, 
and  lakes,  may  be  particularly  suitable  for 
year-round  vacation  resorts,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  forests,  and  other  measures 
to  encourage  tourism  and  the  accompanying 
service  industries.  These  opportunities  have 
not  been  fully  exploited,  and  the  Federal 
Government  together  with  local  develop- 
ment sigencles  should  give  further  consider- 
ation to  the  opportunities  that  may  be 
present  In  these  areas. 

In  summary,  the  following  nine  steps  are 
recommended  as  promising  significantly 
fruitful  results  In  starting  the  depressed  coal 
mining  areas  on  the  road  to  economic  health: 

1.  Improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties by  highway  and  waterway  Improvements. 


2.  Improvement  of  community  facilities 
through  a  program  of  loans  and  grants. 

3.  Assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  local  development  planning. 

4.  Expansion  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Reorganisation  of  Federal  Employment 
Service  to  provide  Improved  Informational 
services  regarding  employment  opportunities 
on  a  reglonwlde  and  nationwide  basis. 

6  Financial  assistance  for  out-mlgratlon 
of  families  or  those  finding  employment  out- 
side depressed  areas. 

7.  Permitting  those  taking  on-the-job 
training  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  voca- 
tional training  programs. 

8.  Development  of  Industrial  sites  by  dik- 
ing rivers  to  protect  against  maximum  flood 
levels  and  by  leveling  hilly  land 

9.  Exploitation  of  natural  advantages  for 
development  of  parks,  national  forests,  and 
other  tourist  facilities,  with  accompanying 
service   Industries. 

OVERALL  REMARKS  ON  THE  NATURE  OT  THE 
PROBLEMS  or  ECONOMIC  DISTRESS  IN  THE 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  PER- 
SISTENT DEPRESSED  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  LN 
THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING  REGIONS  OF 
THE    UNrTED   STATES 

The  problems  discussed  in  this  memoran- 
dum are  not  new;  they  all  have  been  a  long 
time  In  developing  The  coal  problem  in  par- 
ticular Is  highly  complex  Not  all  of  the 
picture  is  black,  by  any  means — far  from  It. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  we  are  today  the  most 
advanced  technologic-economic  society  In 
the  world  Is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
contribution,  sometimes  so  preponderating 
as  to  render  the  other  contributions  almost 
negligible,  that  coal  ha.s  made  In  the  last 
century  to  the  vast  energy  demands  and 
needs  of  the  country.  Coal  Is  in  distress 
right  now.  but  one  of  the  most  optimistic 
and  encouraging  Items  about  coal  Is  the 
great  future  that  Is  ahead  of  It.  If  this  were 
not  so,  there  might  be  some  basis  for  at 
least  considering  writing  coal  off  as  one  of 
the  social-economic.  Important  phenomena 
or  tools  that  has  had  Its  usefulness,  which 
has  now  gone  and  which  has  to  be  aban- 
doned In  the  Inevitable  march  of  progress 
toward  perhaps  other,  and  better,  forms  of 
energy 

But  the  case  Is  Just  the  reverse  The  coun- 
try has  an  acute  need  for  coal  in  its  future, 
and  coal  has  a  great  future  Therefore,  what 
we  need  Is  to  make  certain  that  coal  so  lives 
In  the  present  that  it  can  have  this  great 
future  and  that  the  country  can  have  the 
benefit  of  coal   In  its  future 

From  this  It  follows  qult«  naturally  that 
the  recommended  steps  toward  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  position  of  coal  are  basically 
short-term  steps — steps  for  the  present — and 
It  Is  believed  they  are  all  practical 

But  there  are  long-term  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken,  and  they,  too.  It  Is  believed,  are 
entirely  pragmatic.  But,  basically,  coal  In 
the  long  term  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
lUelf. 

The  depressed  areas  also  represent  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  long  In  developing, 
although  many  of  these  areas  did  not  clearly 
show  what  was  happening  to  them  only  a 
short  time  ago  But  even  If  we  were  not 
now  In  one  of  the  low  troughs  of  cyclic  unem- 
ployment, many  of  these  areas  would  have 
begun  to  show  the  bad  cumulative  effects  of 
the  loss  of  coal  markets,  the  even  greater 
loss  of  employment,  and  the  failure  over  a 
period  of  many  decades,  in  some  cases  going 
back  a  century,  of  the  communities  to  plan 
for  a  future  not  entirely  based  on  coal.  With 
the  resumption  of  an  upswing  In  our  econ- 
omy, many  of  these  communities  will  begin 
to  look  better,  but  they  will  not  look  enough 
better,  because  the  basic  conditions  for  a 
bright  and  stable  and  expanding  future 
economy  in  their  midst  are  not  right.  There- 
fore, quite  naturally,  many  of  the  steps  rec- 


ommended are  In  the  nature  of  basic  steps, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  steps  that  Is  recom- 
mended, the  encouragement  of  out- 
migratlon.  Is  a  step  that  helps  soUe  the 
human  problem  but  does  not  solve  the  area 
problem  Converting  a  depressed  area  into 
an  uninhabited  or  ghost  area  Is  not  a  good 
way  of  solving  t;ie  depressed  area  problem. 

The  steps  recimmended  to  help  solve  the 
depressed  area  situation  Independently  of 
the  coal  problem.  It  is  believed,  as  stated 
above,  are  pragmatic,  but  it  does  not  mean 
they  are  final  We  need,  however,  to  make 
a  quick  and  immediate  start  In  that  start, 
some  things  will  get  done  that  are  good 
Some  of  them  may  even  be  mistakes,  but 
all  of  them  will  Improve  the  morale  of  the 
pa<q>le  in  the  areas  The  power  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  when  inspired  by  such  pragmatic 
steps  as  those  recommended  in  this  mem- 
orandum. Is  Incalculable.  Once  a  turnabout 
is  started,  the  program  can  be  revised  and 
reoriented  in  the  light  of  experience 

On  the  whole,  the  programs  discussed  and 
recommended  above  represent  a  wide-rang- 
ing, varied  attack  on  the  depressed  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  mining  regions  They  are 
not  uniformly  applicable  In  every  case  and 
will  have  to  be  applied  with  a  high  degree 
of  discrimination  in  each  of  the  areas  In- 
volved Nevertheless  the  proper  time  to 
start  such  a  program  is  long  past.  The  longer 
these  difficulties  are  further  neglected  and 
the  more  serious  these  problems  become,  the 
deeper  will  become  the  despair  of  the  local 
populations  and  the  more  difficult  will  it 
become  to  effect  a  remedy  But  with  deter- 
mination and  with  action  now.  the  begin- 
nings of  a  solution  can  be  effected  now.  and 
a  more  comprehensive  solution  can  certainly 
be  developed  with  time. 


TREASURY    POST  OFFICE    AND  TAX 
COURT  APPROPRIATIONS.    1962 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr     President.    I 
move    that   the   Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  261    HR 
5954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .'Jtated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legi.slative  Clerk  A  bill  'HR 
5954  >  makine  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Po.st  Office  Departments. 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  apiecing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'HR  5954'  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  au- 
thorized me  to  present  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  pt^nding  bill  I  therefore. 
wish  to  piesent  to  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  permanent  record,  a  bi'ief  summaiy 
of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Trea.suiT  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments have  the  responsibility  of  admiJi- 
ist^ring  a  total  of  nearly  $1.3.9  billion  of 
budgeted  it^ms 

More  than  $8  6  billion  of  these  items, 
however,  are  fixed  and  permanent  in- 
definite appropriations  which  are  not 
carried  in  the  bill  The  1962  estimates 
of  the  Treasury  I>pai  tment  m  this  cate- 
gory aie  for  appropriations  of  ,$8  6  bil- 
lion.    Of    this   total.   $8  5   billion   i.s   for 


interest  un  the  public  debt,  i  decrease 
of  $400  million  from  the  196:    estimate 

Tiust  funds  also  are  not  carried  in  this 
bill.  The  1962  estimate  in  this  cate- 
goiy  is  for  $16.5  million.  The  Federal 
old-age  and  survi\ors  msuriince  trust 
fund.  Federal  disability  insurance  trust 
fund,  and  unemployment  trust  fund 
previously  carried  in  the  repcirt  accom- 
panyiiig  this  bill,  were  not  included  in 
the  House  report  this  year. 

Details  of  the  items  comprising  the 
Ti-easuiy  Departments  estimates  for  the 
geneial  and  special  funds  and  tlie  trust 
funds  may  be  found  in  the  tables  in- 
cluded in  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  total  appropriations  of 
$5,327,631,000  This  amount  is  an  in- 
crease of  $45,766,000  over  the  House 
allowance.  $189  881000  over  the  1961 
allowance,  and  $44  170.000  uiider  the 
estimates  for  1962. 

Increases  over  the  House  figure  were 
approved  by  the  committee  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  regarded  as  convincing  testi- 
mony that  to  allow  less  amounts  either 
would  be  false  economy,  because  loss  of 
essential  services  would  outweigh  the 
value  of  the  attempted  savings,  or  would 
seriously  impair  the  capabilities  of  the 
agencies  to  perfoim  their  missions  effec- 
tively and  economically. 

TREASURY     DEPARTMENT 

Appropi-iations  totaling  $938  981000 
are  recommended  in  the  accompanyiiip 
bill  for  the  regular  annual  lequirements 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $6  95 
million  in  the  estimates  and  an  mciea.se 
of  $27,366,000  over  the  Hou.<;e  allowance 
Tlie  amount  recommended  :,'<  $71  5  mil- 
lion more  than  the  1961  allowance 

A  larpe  part  of  the  mciease  mentioned 
was  applied  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  committee  recommended 
an  appropi-iation  of  $456,800,000.  the  re- 
vised budget  estimate,  for  salaries  and 
expen.ses  This  amount  is  $16.8  million 
over  the  House  allowance  As  is  stated 
in  the  rep>ort.  the  committee  was  con- 
vinced by  the  testimony  that  the  1962 
program,  if  earned  out  with  the  amount 
allowed,  would  result  in  an  increased  en- 
forcement program  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  collection  of  additional 
revenue  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
revenue  loss  from  the  failure  to  report 
some  $24  4  billion  income  on  tax  returns 
was  at  least  $4  billion  The  Secretary 
assured  the  committee  that  personnel 
for  the  4.575  additional  positions  re- 
quested could  br  wisely  reciaiited.  prop- 
erly trained,  and  u.sefully  absorbed 
within  the  year.  ai:id  these  additional 
employees  will  be  recruited  from  and  as- 
signed to  the  more  than  900  field  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Foi  the  Office  of  the  Secietary.  the 
committee  lecommerids  $4,233,000.  an  in- 
crease of  S657.000  over  1961.  and  an  in- 
crease of  S233.000  over  the  House.  In 
view  of  the  testimony  presented,  the 
committee  feels  that  60  additional  posi- 
tions should  be  pi'ovided  if  the  Secre- 
tary IS  to  fully  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office 

For  the  Division  of  Disbuisement, 
Bureau     of     Accounts     the    committee 


recommends  $25,800,000.  an  inci-ease  of 
$1  734.000  ov-r  1961  $400,000  under  the 
estimate  and  $200,000  over  the  House. 
This  Division  is  responsible  for  disburs- 
inc  funds  of  all  executive  departments 
and  agencie.'-  except  Defen.se.  the  postal 
service  and  certain  Government  cor- 
porations, aiid  the  sum  provided  over  the 
House  ."^hould  strengthen  the  category 
"Personal  services  and  employee  bene- 
fit.s"  for  regular  work  of  the  Division 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $62,650,000.  the 
Hcu.se  allowance,  and  a  decrease  of 
$750  000  in  the  estimate,  bit  $2,835,000 
over  1961  In  its  recommendation,  the 
committee  has  allowed  funds  for  141  ad- 
ditional man-years  of  employment  over 
1961  to  support  expanded  enforcement 
and  administrative  workload,  and  has 
provided  funds  for  the  aniiualization  of 
22  positions  authorized  in  fiscal  1961. 

For  the  Secret  Service,  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  committee  has  allowed 
S4  8  million,  an  increase  of  $303,000  over 
1961  This  is  $100,000  under  the  esti- 
mate and  SIOO.OOO  ovei-  the  House.  The 
allowance  provides  for  an  increase  of  38 
positions  over  1961.  which  should 
strengthen  the  capability  to  curb  the 
increa.se  m  counterfeiting  and  reduce  the 
growing  backlog  of  check  and  bond  for- 
gery investigatioiis 

Ir.  coiinection  with  that  increase,  the 
comnnittee  was  quite  cool  to  a  news- 
paper report  that  the  Treasury  Depail- 
nient  was  consideriiig  issuing  new  money 
of  varied  hues  The  committee  thought 
that  such  a  program  would  increase 
couiiterfeiting.  We  were  proposing  to 
add  new  manpower  to  cope  with  the 
couiiterfeiting  problem  lather  than  de- 
creasing personnel  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  lovely  Tieasurer  of  the 
Unit-ed  Stat.es.  who  perhaps  envisioned 
the  beauties  of  pastel  money,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  those  who  could  not 
read  enough  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  $1  bill  and  a  $10  bill  would  not 
be  too  much  protected  if  one  were 
punted  green  and  the  other  bright  red. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  desti-oy- 
ing  all  the  present  currency,  making  new 
plates,  and  new  printing  machines — a 
veiy  sizable  expense 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  the 
committ.ee  recommends  $6,350,000  the 
budget  estimate  This  amount  is  an 
increase  of  $350,000  over  the  House  bill. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  mint  has 
been  operatinc  with  little  if  any,  re- 
serve stocks  and  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  heavy  demand  for  domestic 
coins  during  the  period  fi'om  July 
thiough  December  each  year  With 
funds  provided,  the  mint  is  expected  to 
produce  3.350  million  coins  on  a  multiple- 
shift  basis,  without  extensive  overtime 
operations. 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard  the  committee  allowed  $212  mil- 
lion. This  IS  an  increase  of  $7  million 
over  1961  and  S4  million  over  the  House, 
but  a  $500  000  reduction  under  the  esti- 
mate 

The       committee's      recommendation 
should  provide  for  most  of  the  program 
inci'eases    proposed     in     the    estimates 
These    estimates    include    operation    of 
additional  loran  stations    the  exteiision 
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of  aids  to  navigation  system  on  Federal 
waterways;  an  increased  maintenance, 
repair,  and  replacement  program;  and 
extension  of  search  and  rescue  and  boat- 
ing safety  capabilities  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  public. 

The  committee  feels  that  aiiy  further 
leductions  in  this  appropriation  will 
seriously  impair  the  Coa.--t  Guard's 
capabilities  to  perform  its  mi.s,s;on  effec- 
tively and  economically. 

For  'Acquisition,  con.>truction,  and 
improvements"  of  the  Coa.st  Guard,  the 
committee  recommends  £44.333,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $5  million  m  the  revised  esti- 
mate, but  $14.3  million  over  1961.    This 

15  $5  3  million  over  the  House  bill. 
The    Coast   Guard   is    now    operating 

many  overage  vessels  and  shore  facilities 
which  are  unsafe,  costly,  obsolete,  or  ill 
suited  to  modern  operations.  These 
conditions  manifest  themselves  today  in 
vessels  which  ai-e  either  unscaworthy  or 
barely  adequate  to  perform  expanded 
and  more  complex  missions;  and  in 
shore  plants  many  of  whoso  operating 
facilities  were  constructed  prior  to  1900 
or  built  as  World  War  I  and  II  tem- 
porary facilities 

The  committee's  recommendation 
should  provide  for  what  it  feels  is  a 
moderate  replacement  and  capital  im- 
provement program. 

For  "Retired  pay,"  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $31,350,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, an  increase  of  $13  million  over 
1961,  and  $350,000  over  the  House, 

The  amount  recommended  over  the 
House  will  support  the  planned  numbers 
of  retirement  and  will  preclude  post- 
ponement of  retirements  to  which  mili- 
tary members  are  eligible  as  set  forth 
by  law. 

Other  Treasury  items  included  in  the 
bill  and  for  which  tliere  were  no  appeals 
for  restoration  made,  appear  on  pages 

16  and  17  of  the  report  before  the 
Senate, 

PCjST  OmCE  DEP\nTME.VT 

The  committee  recommends  for  the 
Post  OfBce  Department,  for  1962.  appro- 
priations totaling  $4,386  900  000.  This 
IS  an  increase  of  $118,261,000  over  1961; 
$18.4  million  over  the  House  allowance; 
and  a  decrease  of  $37.2  million  under 
the  estimate,  which  incidentally,  is  the 
largest  ever  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

P.^YMENT  FOR  PTTBLIC  SERVICES 

The  committee  recommends  $62  7, 
the  budget  estimate,  for  "Pa>-ment  for 
public  services."  The  Hou.se  disallowed 
this  amount.  The  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
amount  as  Congress  may  deem  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  performance  of  public 
services  based  upon  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  estimates  sub- 
mitted are  limited  to  two  items  of  public 
services:  First,  the  revenue  lo.ss  from 
rate  concessions  on  free  and  preferred 
rate  mail,  and  second,  the  excess  rates 
paid  to  foreign  air  carriers.  This  is 
merely  a  bookkeeping  device  by  which 
the  Con=-'re.ss  will  establish  each  year 
that  portion  of  tne  Department's  net  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer  and 
does  not  increase  or  decrease  tlie  obliga- 


tional   or   expenditure   authority  of   the 
Department. 

posT.^L    Dcncrr 

The  estimated  postal  deficit  for  1962 
Ls  $894  million  and  is  reduced  to  $831 
million  after  deducting  the  $62  7  million 
to  be  charged  to  "Public  services."  The 
Department's  rate  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  $62.7  million  appropriation  for 
this  item  and  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
unless  Congress  provides  for  the  postal 
rate  increases  recommended  by  the 
President  this  bill  will  involve  a  deficit 
of  $794  million. 

The  committee  recommends  $82  mil- 
lion for  the  "Administration,  regional 
operation,  and  research"  item.  This  Is 
the  same  as  the  House  recommendation; 
$4,080,000  over  1961  and  $6.8  million  un- 
der the  estimate.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  sum  allowed  in  the 
pending  bill  will  provide  for  an  adequate 
program,  considering  the  many  improve- 
ments in  management  and  efflciency 
which  have  been  brought  about  and 
which  should  result  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  regional  office  operating  ex- 
penses. The  amount  recommended  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  33  additional 
average  positions  in  the  inspection  serv- 
ice over  1961. 

For  "Operations,"  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $3,443  million,  an  increase  of 
$88.4  million  over  1961;  a  decrease  of 
$9  million  in  the  estimate  and  $9  million 
under  the  House  allowance.  The  De- 
partment estimate  was  based  on  a  3.8 
percent  increase  and  the  committee's 
recommendation  is  based  on  a  3.35  per- 
cent increase  in  mail  volume.  The 
amount  recommended  provides  for  an 
increase  of  approximately  10.962  addi- 
tional man-years  of  employment  over 
fiscal  1961. 

The  committee  has  deleted  language 
included  in  the  House  bill  relating  to  ex- 
penses of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of 
mail  matter  under  congressional  frank, 
as  now  authorized  by  law.  By  admin- 
istrative action  the  Postmaster  General 
now  has  the  legal  authority  to  issue  reg- 
ulations that  would  permit  the  use  of  the 
so-called  simplified  address  for  mail  at 
all  points  including  city  delivery  carrier 
offices.  This  committee  does  not  consider 
that  this  language  changes  the  basic 
law  in  anv  manner  and  does  not  in  itself 
require  t'ne  Department  to  make  any 
changes  in  its  present  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  simplified  address  for  any  mail. 
including  that  for  Members  of  Congress. 

For  transportation,  the  committee 
recommends  $591,800,000,  a  decrease  of 
$1.8  million  under  the  estimate;  $1.8  mil- 
lion over  the  House  and  $24.2  million 
over  1961.  The  amount  recommended 
is  ba.sed  on  volume  of  mail  and  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  amount  recommended 
for  operations. 

For  "Facilities"  the  committee  recom- 
mends $160  1  million,  a  decrease  of  $7.6 
million  in  the  estimates  and  $7  6  million 
over  the  House.  This  appropriation  pro- 
vides funds  for  building  occupancy ;  fuel 
and  utilities;  supplies  and  services  and 
for  facilities  field  personnel.     The  rent 


program  for  1951  was  $19  9  million;  for 
1961  it  is  estimated  to  be  $62.5  million; 
and  the  1962  estimate  submitted  was 
$79.1  million.  The  estimate  for  rents  for 
fiscal  year  1963  is  tentatively  projected 
at  $100  million.  ; 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  figures,  be- 
cause they  show  what  Inflation  has  done 
to  us  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of 
the  Government,  and  what.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  will  do  even  more  in  the  future. 
Ten  years  ago  we  paid  $19.9  million  in 
postal  rents.  Duiing  the  coming  fiscal 
year  we  will  pay  $79  million.  The  fol- 
lowing year  we  expect  to  pay  $100  mil- 
lion. The  committee  feels  that  the 
amount  allowed  will  provide  lor  a  mod- 
erate and  adequate  building  occupancy 
program  for  fiscal  1962. 

For  "Plant  and  equipment  "  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $110  million,  the 
House  allowance,  and  a  decrease  of  $12 
million  under  the  estimate.  The  amount 
recommended  provides  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  vehicle  program  and  the 
amount  requested  for  equipment  for 
standard  Improvement  program.  Ap- 
proximately $85.5  million  is  allowed  for 
the  modernization  program. 

In  both  the  "Administration"  and 
"Plant  and  equipment"  items  the  com- 
mittee has  Included  language  requested 
by  the  Department  but  deleted  by  the 
House.  This  language  permits  the  con- 
tinuance of  research  and  development 
work  on  several  specific  contracts  started 
in  prior  years  out  of  available  current 
year  funds  with  certain  dollar  limita- 
tions. 

For  the  Tax  Court,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends, $1,750,000.  a  decrease  of 
$20,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The 
amount  recommended  is  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance  and  $120,000  over 
the  1961  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  wish  warmly  to  commend 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  for  help- 
ing to  prepare  a  bill  which  we  can  favor- 
ably recommend  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
one-page  general  statement  in  regard 
to  the  items  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OENEXAL    STATEMXNT 

The  bill  a£  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee  contains  a  total  of  $5,327,631,000. 
ThU  IB  an  Increase  of  $45,766,000  over  the 
amount  of  $6,281,865,000  recommended  by 
the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $44,170,000  un- 
der the  budget  estimate  for  1962  of 
$5,371,801,000. 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the  bill 
recommends  appropriations  of  $938,981,000. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $27,366,000  over  the 
amount  of  $911,615,000  recommended  by  the 
House  and  a  decrease  of  $6,950,000  under  the 
budget  estimates  for   1962  of  $945,931,000. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  bill 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $4,386,900.- 
000,  which  is  an  Increase  of  $18,400,000  over 
the  amount  of  $4,368,500,000  recommended 
by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $37,200,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  for  1962  of 
$4,424,100,000, 
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For  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  bill  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$1,750,000  This  Is  a  decrease  of  $20,000  un- 
der the  budget  estimate  of  $1,770,000  for 
1962  and  the  sanie  as  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  House 

Permanent  Indefinite  appropriations  are 
not  carried  in  the  bill  The  1962  estimates 
of  the  Treasury  Department  In  this  category 
are  $8,622  132,000  This  Is  a  decrease  of 
$419,747,000  from  the  1961  estimates  of 
$9,041,879,000  Of  this  total.  $8,500,000,000 
Is  for  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  a  decrease 
of  $400  million  from  the  1961  estimate  of 
$8,900,000,000 

Trust  funds,  also  are  not  carried  In  this 
bill.  The  1962  estimate  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  this  category  Is  $16,551,000 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,780,000  over  the 
1961    appropriation    estimate   of   $14,771,000 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 

TTie  amendments  agreed  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Under  the  heading  Title  I  Treasury  De- 
partment— Oflttce  of  the  Secretary — Salaries 
and  Exfwnses",  on  page  2,  line  9,  to  strike  out 
••$4,000.000'  and  Insert  '$4,233,000" 

Under  the  subhead  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Division  of  Disbursement'  ,  on  page  2,  line 
16,    to    strike    out      $26,600,000      and    insert 

•  $25.800,000'. 

Under     the     subhead       Internal     Revenue 
Service — Salaries  and   Expenses",  on  page  3 
line    34,    after    the    word      employment  ",    to 
strike  out   "$440,000,000'    and   insert  "$456,- 
800.000  ". 

Under  the  subhead  "United  States  Secret 
Service — Salaries  and   Expenses  ",  on  page  4 
line   14.  after  the  word  "vehicles",   to  strike 
out    '  $4,700,000"    and    Insert    "$4  80C)  000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Bureau  of  the  Mint — 
Salaries  and  Expenses  '.  on  page  5,  line  7, 
after   the   word     commission" ,  to  strike  out 

•  $6,000,000"  and  uisert     $6,350,000". 

Under  the  subhead  'Coast  Guard-  Oper- 
ating Expenses",  on  page  6,  line  19,  after 
•i5  use  2131)",  to  strike  out  "$208,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$212,000,000  " 

Under  the  subhead  "Acquisition  Con- 
struction, and  Improvements",  on  page  7. 
Une  2,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)",  to  strike  out 
"$39,000,000  •  and  Insert  "$44.333,000"". 

Under  the  subhead  "Retired  Pay",  on  page 
7.  Une  8  after  '1963"".  to  strike  out  "$31.- 
000,000'    and  insert   "$31,350,000". 

Under  the  heading  "Title  II— Poet  Office 
Department",  on  page  9.  after  line  17,  to 
insert: 

"CtTRRENT     AUTHORIZATIONS     OUT     OF     GENERAL 
FUND 

"Payment  for  public  services 

•For  payment  Into  the  postal  revenues  for 
public  services.  In  accordance  with  section 
104  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  (39  U  S  C 
2303).  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  trans- 
mission of  matter  in  the  mails  free  of  post- 
age or  at  reduced  rates  and  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  transporting  mail  by  foreign 
air  carriers    »6"i  7O0.000 

Under  the  subhead  Current  Authoriza- 
tions  Out   of    Postal    Fund    Administration. 


Regional  Operation,  and  Research  ".  on  page 
10.  line  20.  after  the  word  "program",  to 
strike  out  '"(Including  cvirrent  Increases 
made  as  a  result  of  changes  In  plans  In 
prior  year  contracts  thereunder  and  in- 
sert "(including  not  to  exceed  $3  000,000  for 
current  Increases  In  prior  year  contract-s 
thereunder  In  addition  to  current  Increases 
made  as  a  result  of  changes  in  plans". 

Under  the  subhead  "Operations",  on  page 

12.  line  3,  after  the  word  '"law",  to  strike 
out  $3, 434 ,000. 000"  and  insert  "$3,443,000  - 
000".  and  In  line  3.  after  the  amendment 
Just  abo\e  Ftated,  to  strike  otit  ""including 
expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of 
mall  matter  under  congressional  frank,  as 
now  authorized  by  law". 

Under  the  subhead  "Transportation",  on 
page  13.  line  5,  after  the  word  "maU".  to 
strike  out  ""$590,000,000"  and  Insert  "$591- 
800,000' 

Under    the   subhead    ■Facilities",   on    page 

13.  line  15.  after  the  word  "Government",  to 
strike  out  "$152,500,000  and  Insert  $160,- 
100,000"  . 

Under  the  subhead  "Plant  and  Equip- 
ment", on  page  13,  line  20,  after  the  word 
purposes',  to  strike  out  "including  current 
Increases  made  as  a  result  of  changes  In 
plans  In  prior  year  contracts  therefor"  and 
Insert  "Including  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  current  Increases  In  prior  year  contracts 
or  orders  therefor  In  addition  to  Increases 
made  as  a  result  of  changes  In  plans,  $110,- 
000.000.  of  which  $35,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended". 


SENATOR  ET .LENDER  RECEIVES  THE 
GEORGK  WA.^HINGTON  MEMORI- 
AL AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SER'VnCE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF 
WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  for  the  Record  that  our 
highly  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  1 
recently  received  from  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  its  Greorge 
Washington  Memorial  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  cause  of  water 
resources  development.  At  this  organi- 
zation's annual  meeting  on  Friday,  May 
26.  1961.  it  was  my  great  privilege  a.":  its 
representative  to  present  this  magnifi- 
cent award  to  our  friend  and  colleague 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Her- 
culean efforts  put  forth  each  and  every 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Ijouisiana  in 
making  certain  that  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  .shall  progress 
at  optimum  .speed.  His  energy  in  con- 
ducting exhaustive  hearings  before  the 
Public  Work.s  Subcommittee.  Senate  Ap- 
propriation's Committee,  with  complete 
fairness  and  consideration  to  every  State. 
has  frequently  been  the  sub.iect  of  com- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor 

Mr  President,  in  receiving  the  award. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  delivered  an 
addre.ss  which  xs  an  e.vcellent  statemetit 
of  water  resource  development  needs  in 
our  Nation  today  I  ask  that  the  addre.ss 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ixjinl  as 
part  of   my   remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\DDRESS    DFXIVERED    BY    SENATOR    AiLEN     J      El  - 
LENDER       DeMOCRnT     Or     LOUISIANA       BEFORE 

THE    National    Rivers    and   Harbors    Con- 
gress. Friday.   Mat   26,    1961 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  address  a  group 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  our  water 
resources.  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  has  the  broadest  base  o'  any  or- 
ganization In  the  country  de\oted  to  re- 
source development  and.  accordingly  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to 
address  you. 

My  Interest  in  water  resource  development 
comes  almost  naturally.  I  recall  as  a  boy  the 
devastation  wreaked  by  the  hurricanes  that 
periodically  swept  In  from  the  gulf,  spending 
their  fury  on  the  Louisiana  coast  I  have 
witnessed  the  untold  losses  and  have  come 
In  contact  with  the  suffering  that  occurred 
In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  when  the 
main  stem  levees  broke,  particularly  during 
the  flood  of  1927  I  claim  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  destructive  forces  of  wind  and  water. 
and  I  have  a  healthy  resp>ect  for  their  power. 
I  have  (xsnfldence.  however.  In  the  ability  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  design  and  build 
the  engineering  structures  neces.sary  to  pro- 
tect the  valley. 

The  value  of  storage  capacity  already  con- 
structed and  In  operation  on  the  major  trib- 
utaries of  the  Mississippi  River,  together 
with  the  protection  afTorded  by  the  levee 
system,  has  restored  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  lower  valley  As  a  result,  we 
have  observed  a  tremendous  Industrial  and 
agrlcxiltural  expansion,  which  could  never 
have  occurred  except  for  the  protective 
works  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

I  believe  there  is  one  more  field  Ir.  which 
I  can  qualify  as  an  expert.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  benefits  resulting  from  navigation 
improvements.  My  hometown  of  Houma. 
La..  Is  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
This  waterway  is  a  living  tribute  to  the  two 
men  who  had  the  vision  and  the  determina- 
tion to  push  the  project  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Mr  C,  S  E.  Holland  and  Mr  Roy  Miller,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Dale  Miller,  who  badgered  a 
reluctant  Congress  Into  providing  funds  for 
this  project  over  a  period  of  almost  40  years 
That  waterway  now  carries  41  million  tons 
of  freight,  some  7  billion  ton-miles  annual- 
ly— more  tonnage  over  a  greater  distance  than 
either  the  Kiel  or  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  Important  and  impressive  a.  those  fig- 
ures are,  they  do  not  reflect  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  which  this  waterway 
has  made  to  the  great  gulf  coast  area 
Without  It  the  enormous  industrial  com- 
plex that  has  developed  all  along  the  guU 
coast  Including  the  surging  chemical  and 
petrochemical  industries,  would  never  have 
developed  into  the  economic  ajsset  to  that 
entire  region  that  it  has  become 

As  all  of  my  friends  know  I  am  a  frugal 
man,  not  only  with  my  personal  funds,  but 
also  with  public  funds.  I  ha\e  supported 
increjised  appropriations  for  resource  de- 
velopment, not  only  for  Louisiana  but  for  all 
the  Nation,  because  I  have  looked  upon  them 
as  an  Investment  in  America's  future,  rather 
than  as  an   extravagance 

In  general.  I  oppose  the  creation  of  select 
and  special  committees  of  the  Congress,  be- 
cause these  temporary  committees  usually 
are  extended  from  year  to  year  and  they 
spend  considerably  more  funds  than  orig- 
inally estimated. 

Such  was  not  the  case  w  uh  the  .<ielect  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Robeet  S.  Kere],  His  Select 
Committee  on  Water  Resources,  of  which  I 
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was  a  member,  turned  in  its  report  without 
asi^cg  for  an  extension  of  time  and  spent 
only  about  $90,000  of  the  1325  000  the  Sen- 
ate had  approved  for  the  study.  Not  only 
that,  but  upon  submission  of  the  report 
the  committee  was  Immediately  dissolved. 
The  select  committee's  report  is  being  hailed 
by  Members  of  both  parties  in  Congress 
and  by  experts  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
development  as  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution ever  made  In  this  field. 

As  you  know,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  held  extensive  hearings 
throughout  the  country  and  obtained  in- 
formation on  the  problems  and  needs  of 
many  areas,  not  only  from  the  local  Inter- 
ests, but  from  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  development  of  rela- 
tively small  segments  of  water  resources. 
When  we  con.-ider  that  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  United 
States  In  1958  w.is  174  million,  whereas  the 
mean  estimate  of  the  population  projection 
for  the  year  1980  Is  244  million,  and  for 
2000  it  is  estimated  at  329  million.  It  is  only 
then  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving,  protecting,  and  develop- 
ing our  precious  water  resources. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  ad- 
ditional needs  of  water  to  sust-iln  this  great 
increase  in  population?  In  1954  our  daily 
consumption  of  water  was  109  5  billions  of 
gallons.  For  1980,  with  a  population  of  244 
million,  our  dally  reqvaremer-..s  are  esti- 
mated to  be  119  3  billion  gallons,  and  by 
the  year  2000  our  daily  consumption  will 
aggregate  156  3  billion  gallons  of  water. 
These  estimates  are  conservative,  and  In 
order  for  us  to  develop  our  industries,  and 
in  jrder  to  provide  our  dally  requirements 
we  must  b'^'gm  r.uw  to  Implement  the  plans 
suggested   In   the   select  committee's  report. 

Our  studies  show  that  to  meet  the  future 
neeis  for  water  supply  would  require  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $12  billion  In  the 
next  20  years.  The  projection  of  traffic  mov- 
ing on  our  waterways  shows  that  this  com- 
merce will  double  In  the  next  20  years  and 
will  be  four  times  the  present  commerce  by 
the  year  2000.  Hence,  our  rate  of  expendi- 
tures In  the  next  20  years  to  meet  this  need 
will  have  to  be  approximately  double  the 
current  rate  of  expenditures  for  our  water 
developments,  which  of  course  Includes 
navigation.  floc<i  control  and  harbor 
development 

Otu-  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
has  sfudled  the  water  needs  and  problems 
of  the  country,  It  has  developed  a  blueprint 
for  the  future  development  of  our  water 
resource?.  I  can  assure  you  that  only  by 
complete  developmer.t  can  we  hope  to  meet 
the  -irater  requlremen'is  which  the  economic 
growth  of  this  country  will  demand  In  the 
year  to  come.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Comm.lttee  on  Water  Resovurces  and  the  32 
technical  papers  prepared  In  connection 
therewith  should  be  our  gilde  In  this  field 
In  tlie  future. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  American  people 
to  realize  that  to  a  major  extent  their  futtire 
lies  ,n  the  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. But  this  Is  not  enough  It  is  es- 
sential that  Washington  and  the  President 
reco^cnlze   this  need. 

Fcr  8  long  years  we  have  labored  under  a 
philosophy  of  no  new  starts:  vetoes  for  rivers 
£Lnd  harbors  and  flood  control  bills;  and 
vetoes  f  jr  appropriation  bills  that  dared  to 
provide  unbudgeted  new  starts  for  resource 
development  projects.  That  situation  for- 
tunfitely  has  changed.  President  Kennedy 
has  challenged  us  all  In  these  words  from 
his  special  message  to  Congress  on  natural 
resources 

"This  Nation  has  been  and  is  new  especially 
fortunate  In  the  blessings  (of  natural  re- 
sources) we  have  Inherited.  Our  entire 
society  rests  upon  and   Is  dependent   upon 


our  water,  our  lands,  our  forests,  and  our 
minerals.  Wise  Investments  In  our  resource 
program  today  will  return  vast  dividends 
tomorrow  and  failure  to  act  now  may  t>e 
opportunities  lost  forever.  We  cannot  now 
Ignore  our  country's  need  for  future  de- 
velopment. Otir  available  water  supply  must 
be  used  to  give  maximum  benefits  for  all 
purposes:  Hydroelectric  power,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  navigation,  recreation,  health, 
home  and  Industry.  That  Is  the  challenge." 
We  have  a  blueprint  of  our  resources  and 
of  the  problem,  and  a  challenge  from  our 
President.  There  remains  only  the  applica- 
tion of  engineering  technique  and  vision  to 
conceive  the  projects  which  will  be  necessary 
to  nourish  our  future  economic  growth. 
When  faced  with  a  stagnant  economy  and  a 
declining  birth  rate  the  conservatism  of  the 
economist  Is  needed  to  temper  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  engineer.  Conversely.  In  an 
expanding  economy  and  with  an  Increeislng 
birth  rate,  the  economy  of  an  area  de- 
velops proportionately  to  the  boldness  and 
the  imagination  of  the  engineer. 

To  the  economist  falls  the  task  of  applying 
the  hard  rules  of  economy  which  can  turn 
these  dreams  into  realities.  Here  again,  the 
success  or  falliu-e  of  a  project  may  hinge  on 
the  vision  and  Imagination  the  economist 
\ises  In  his  application  of  sound  principles 
of  economics. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  appalled 
at  the  loss  of  valuable  topsoll,  the  destruc- 
tion of  roads,  sewers.  Intakes,  bridges,  pipe- 
line crossings,  and  similar  facilities  by  the 
forces  of  erosion  along  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River,  as  an  example.  My  pleas  to  the  En- 
gineers to  provide  bank  protection.  Instead 
of  continually  setting  back  the  levees,  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  They  have  steadfastly 
maintained  that  under  existing  law  they 
have  had  no  alternitlve  but  to  provide  the 
setbacks  In  the  majority  of  cases.  The  Engi- 
neers are  currently  engaged  In  preparing  a 
review  report  of  the  Red  River.  In  that  re- 
port they  will  not  be  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions of  existing  law.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  will  have  the  vision  and 
foresight  to  determine  that  In  the  long  run. 
bank  stabilization  U\  more  economical  than 
repeated  setbacks  of  levees,  with  the  accom- 
panying destruction  of  existing  facilities. 

I  am  convinced  that  bank  stabilization  Is 
the  only  permanent  solution  to  the  erosion 
problems  on  the  Red  River.  I  hope  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  w:ll  be  the  Federal  agency 
to  recognize  and  recommend  this  needed 
protection. 

Since  assiunlng  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  I  have  rec- 
ommended Increased  appropriations  for  re- 
sources development  projects,  not  only  In 
Louisiana  but  throifghout  the  country.  I 
have  fought  for  some  new  starts  In  both 
planning  and  cor^structlon  each  year  In  or- 
der to  maintain  a  well  balanced  construction 
and  planning  program.  With  constant  op- 
position from  the  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  have  frequently  felt 
that  mine  was  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness when  I  tried  to  point  out  the  Importance 
of  wise  investments  In  our  future  resources, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  prosper  as  a  nation. 
Today,  I  repeat,  the  picture  is  somewhat 
brighter,  with  a  concise  statement  from  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
as  to  the  need,  and  a  direct  challenge  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  meet  that 
need. 

Another  important  resotirce  field  that  has 
been  given  little  attention  is  pollution 
abatement.  Aggressive  action  mvist  be  taken 
to  eliminate  both  manmade  and  natural 
sTiurces  of  pollution  If  we  have  any  hope  of 
meeting  the  water  requirements  of  our  In- 
dustry and  population  by  the  year  2000. 


One  of  the  serloixs  natural  pollution  prob- 
lems In  the  country  affects  a  river  flowing        ^ 
through    my    home    State    of    Louisiana.     I    - 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Red  River.  "* 

The  Congress  has  authorized  a  compre- 
hensive cooperative  investigation  of  the 
Arkansas-Red  River  problem  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Pursuant  to  that  authorization  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  provided  funds  to 
Initiate  this  study  as  an  unbudgeted  Item. 
The  Arkansas-Red  River  pollution  study  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  be  directed  primarily  to  the 
location  and  Isolation  of  sources  of  natural 
salt  pollution.  Preliminary  Investigations 
have  shown  that  the  major  portion  of  this 
pollution  originates  In  relatively  small  areas. 
For  Instance,  one  spring  In  particular  con- 
tributes 1.000  tons  of  salt  a  day.  It  Is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  location  and 
Isolation  of  these  sources  of  pollution  In 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  could  change  the 
entire  quality  and  character  of  the  Red  River 
water  In  Louisiana. 

There  are  still  major  threats,  however,  to 
certain  phases  of  the  water  resource  prob- 
lem I  have  In  mind  particularly  navigation 
developments.  One  of  the  major  threats  to 
navigation  Is  posed  by  the  drive  of  the  rail- 
roads to  have  Congress  impose  a  user  charge 
on  waterways.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  study  of  user  charges. 
As  might  be  expected,  their  report  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  a  user  charge  on 
our  waterways. 

During  the  last  campaign  the  Democratic 
nominee,  John  P.  Kennedy,  was  Bske<^to  ex- 
press his  views  on  the  user  charge  question. 
His  reply  was  unequivocal  and  forthright  In 
rejecting  any  and  all  proposals  to  impose 
user  charges.  He  said:  "We  musst  reject  all 
proposals  such  as  those  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 
This  Is  a  very  positive  statement.  The  Pres- 
ident went  on  to  say  that  "such  restrictive 
policies  could  not  fall  to  Increase  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  cost  burden  and  to 
deprive  shippers  of  the  advantages  and  econ- 
omies of  low-cost  water  transportation  of 
basic  commodities  as  an  Important  element 
of  a  coordinated  national  transportation 
system." 

Later,  in  his  message  on  April  18.  1961.  to 
the  Congress  on  Regulatory  Commissions, 
the  President  stated  In  part: 

"The  Transportation  Act  of  IMO  sought, 
so  far  as  surface  transportation  was  con- 
cerned, to  describe  as  a  goal  a  national  policy 
that  would  give  each  method  of  transporta- 
tion Its  appropriate  role  In  our  economy. 
It  is  disturbing,  however,  to  note  that,  for 
example,  our  common  carrier  Inland  water- 
way traffic,  our  Great  Lakes  traffic,  our  Intra- 
coastal  and  coastal  traffic,  have  been  wither- 
ing away  at  a  pace  far  more  rapid  than 
ap{>ears  desirable.  In  the  light  of  the  low- 
cost  nature  of  this  method  of  transix>rtatlon 
and  Its  potential  role  In  the  event  of  war." 
An  example  of  ruthless  rate  cutting  en- 
gaged In  by  railroads  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  G  West,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association, 
in  his  monthly  ptibllcatlon,  the  Log.  for  Sep- 
tember 1960  In  that  article  he  presents  a 
very  Interesting  analysis  of  a  proposed  freight 
rate  reduction  requested  by  the  railroads 
for  the  shipment  of  grain  moving  from  the 
Interior  producing  points  of  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho  to  the  seaports  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  requested  reduction 
of  rates  amounted  to  approximately  24  per- 
cent. The  preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
facts  Indicated  that  the  railroads  carried 
8S  percent  of  all  the  tonnage  of  grain  to 
Pacific  Northwest  ports  In  19W.  In  contrast 
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to  H  percent  in  1959.  Taking  the  official 
tonnage  figures  for  1959.  at  the  new  rate. 
In  order  to  break  even,  the  railroads  would 
have  to  capture  93  percent  of  the  total  truck 
and  barge  haul  To  handle  this  additional 
grain.  21,806  additional  railroad  cart  would 
be  required.  It  Is  obvious  that  If  the  rail- 
roads find  It  necessary  to  employ  the  use 
of  21,808  additional  railroad  cars  to  haul 
the  additional  touiiage  of  grain  to  bring  the 
railroads  up  to  the  1959  revenue  figures,  they 
will  find  a  considerable  Increase  In  their 
operating  costs  It  Is  apparent  that  under 
the  proposed  rat«  schedule  they  would  not 
obtain  the  net  revenue  achieved  In  1958 
under  the  former  freight  rate  even  If  they 
should  capture  all  of  the  Indicated  addi- 
tional tonnage.  This  raises  an  Important 
question  :  Why  are  the  railroads  seeking  such 
drastic  freight  rate  reductions  on  grain 
movements  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  this 
time,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  re- 
questing a  5-peToent  national  increase  across 
the  board?  Are  their  requests  for  reduction 
valid,  or  are  they  belr.g  proposed  merely  to 
eliminate  truck  and  burge  competition? 

In  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  many 
problems  facing  the  waterway  operators  of 
this  country.  I  believe  It  Is  Important  for 
every  citizen  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
effect  of  navigation  improvements  on  his 
own  indlvldtial  economy  TTie  threat  of 
waterway  tolls  has  demonstrated  the  desira- 
bility of  the  waterway  operators,  shippers 
and  all  the  industries  thai  are  deperKlent 
upon  waterway  development,  to  coordinate 
their  eflurts  In  a  uniform  program  to  ac- 
quaint the  average  citizen  with  the  advan- 
tages he  derives  from  waterway  facilities 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  continued  vigorous  sup- 
port of  resource  development  progrmms  In  the 
United  States.  Including  the  free  use  of  our 
waterways. 


cast  joumAlism  in  recognition  of  its  ex- 
cellent news  coverage. 


TRIPLE  CROWN  OF  BROADCAST 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS  RECEIVED 
BY  STATION  WT\'J  OP  MI.M^l. 
I-'L.^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  tele- 
vision station  WTVJ  of  Miami,  Fla  .  ha.s 
just  won  the  "Triple  Crown  of  Broadcast 
Journalism.**  which  term  refers  to  the 
three  leading  awards  recognizing  excel- 
lence in  television  news  presentation. 
This  is  the  first  time  nny  station  In  our 
Nation  has  won  these  three  awards  in  a 
single  year. 

The  awards  are  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Award  for  distinguished  service  in  jour- 
nalism-television reporting:  the  desig- 
nation as  "Newsfilm  Station  of  th>e 
Year"  by  the  National  Press  Photog- 
raphcis  Association,  University  of  Mis- 
souri School  of  Journalism.  aiKl  Vnt 
EIncyclopaedia  Biitannica;  and  the  Na- 
tional Headliners  Club  Award  for  con- 
sistently outstanding  coverage  of  local 
news  events. 

Mr.  President,  WTVJ  is  Florida's  old- 
est television  station.  Laving  first  gone 
on  the  air  in  March  1948.  In  1957, 
WTVJ  became  the  first  television  sta- 
tion in  the  Nation  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram of  daily  broadcast  editorials. 

Representmg  the  people  of  Florida,  I 
am  happy  to  congratulate  this  fine  tele- 
vision station,  its  owner.  Col.  Mitchell 
Wolfson.  and  his  associates  and  staff,  on 
their  receiving  the  triple  crown  of  broad- 


U.S.    THE.\TER    ABROAD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  Federal  participation  in  a 
program  to  help  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  resources  in  the  performing 
and  visual  arts  becomes  especially  evi- 
dent against  tlie  bacltdrop  of  the  cold 
war.  The  international  aspects  of  the 
arts  m  this  context  provide  a  note  of 
urgency  that  we  may  lenore  only  at  our 
peril.  It  is  high  time  that  we.  as  a  peo- 
ple, realize  that  the  \isual  and  perform- 
ing arts  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity 
in  the  defense  of  our  free  society  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Right  now,  for  example,  our  interna- 
tional cultural  exchange  program  has 
sent  abroad  the  Theatre  Guild  American 
Repertory  Company  on  a  15 -week  tour 
of  Europe  and  the  Middle  Fast.  With 
Helen  Hayes  as  the  leading  player,  this 
company  has  met  with  outstanding  suc- 
cess which  has  enormously  enhanced 
U.S.  prestige.  However,  compared 
with  the  widespread  and  elaborate 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  in  this  field,  our  ef- 
fort is  very  small  and  inadequate  for  our 
country.  We  need  to  have  many  more 
of  our  great  figures  in  the  theater,  mu- 
sic, and  the  arts  participating  in  our  in- 
ternational cultural  exchange  program 
so  that  our  country  can  present  the  cul- 
tural face  abroad  which  befits  our  pc'sl- 
tion  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  urged  that  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  arts  be 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  so  that  we  can  move  ahead  with 
this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  feature  article 
written  by  Richard  L.  Coe  entitled  "US. 
Troupe  Passing  Test."'  published  in  the 
Washmgton  Post,  May  21.  and  the  com- 
ments by  John  Crosby  entitled  "Theater 
in  a  Fix."  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  recent  date. 

TTicre  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oixlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,   1961] 
U-S.   Tkovpe  Passing   Test — Path    Theocch 

Eltiopk    Ia    Steswn     With    Success    fob 

Hei.£n       Hate.-:,       American       Rcpektoxy 

CilMPANY 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

Four  weeks  remain  of  the  15 -week  tour 
Helen  Hayes  has  headed  for  the  State  De- 
partment In  Europe,  a  tour  which  was  pre- 
viewed here  when  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth.  " 
"The  Glass  Menagerie.  '  and  "The  Mlraole 
Worker"  were  performed  at  the  National  a 
week  before  the  Mrulrid  opening  night. 

The  results — to  the  surprise  of  many  scof- 
fers— have  been  sensational  Neither  the 
New  York  Times  nor  V'arlety  were  wildly 
enthusiastic  for  this  notion,  but  both  those 
favorite  Journals  of  the  theatrical  profits- 
slon  have  been  printing  the  most  laudatory 
stories  from  their  correspondents  abroad 

Items:  The  Vienna  Burg  TTieater.  which 
bars  curtain  calls,  was  forced  to  have  12 
for  Miss  Hayes  on  the  opening  night  of  "Tbe 


Skin  of  Our  Teeth."  Extra  performances 
were  added  in  Tel  Aviv.  Writes  Vienna's 
Kurler  critic:  "One  forgets  a  foreign  lan- 
guage Is  spoken  as  a  wave  of  spiritual  under- 
standing flows  from  stage  and  back."  Of 
"The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,  "  the  Nleuwe  Rot- 
terdamse  Courant  observed:  "the  play  is 
a  masterpiece  of  our  era." 

One  could  go  on,  for  the  clippings  are  pil- 
ing up.  But  let  us  go  further  behind  the 
scenes : 

Prices:  Despite  what  some  have  written 
about  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  nationals 
latching  onto  tickets  for  the  brief  split- 
week  engagemenu  of  Miss  Hayes'  company, 
the  record  appears  to  be  good.  For  instance. 
whUe  the  company  was  in  Ankara  the  Bol- 
shol  Ballet,  without  Its  major  stars,  played 
an  oi>ening  night  for  $12  a  ticket,  whereas 
the  Americans  charged  $6  top.  scaling  down 
to  62  cents.  It  was  publicly  noted  that  Miss 
Hayes  Is  a  major  star,  that  the  Bolshol's 
top  stars  were  not  with  the  company. 

In  all  cities  from  Madrid  to  Tel  Aviv  and 
up  to  Cop>enhagen  certain  sections  were  re- 
served for  students  only. 

Naturally,  in  Emaller  theaters  than  Amer- 
icans are  used  to.  nothing  like  all  who  wish 
to  see  the  American  company  can  get  In. 
Tills  was  never  expected.  The  aim  was  to 
hit  two  targets,  the  young  and  the  opin- 
ion makers — newspaper  people,  Intellectuals 
and  important  locals.  Sometimes  these  peo- 
ple have  been  guests  of  the  resident  Ameri- 
can colony  and  in  virtually  all  Instances  na- 
tional leaders  have  headed  audiences. 

The  difficulties  of  playing  spill  weeks 
across  a  whole  continent  from  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined. Returned  from  a  m-onth  with  the  com- 
pany, producers  Lawrence  Langner  and  Ar- 
mlna  Marshall  recently  confided: 

"The  trek  has  been  hardest  on  the  crews. 
Tlieir  work  means  setting  up  and  taking 
down  a  whole  production,  lights  Included, 
before  and  after  each  performance.  They 
work  during  the  performances.  It's  been 
virtually  a  20-hour  day  for  our  crews  and 
small  wonder  a  couple  of  them  have  col- 
lapsed.    This  is  a  Job  for  the  very  young." 

Gertrude  Macy.  general  manager  for  ANTA, 
Just  back  from  a  business  visit  with  the 
company,  literally  beams  at  new  develop- 
ments for  the  first  6  weeks  it  had  seemed 
that  such  hardy  touring  plus  a  plague  of 
Middle  East  Illnesses  would  demolish  plans 
for  a  Latin  American  continuation  this  sum- 
mer. 

To  make  touring  easier  and  cut  expenses 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  drop  Thornton 
Wilder's  play  for  South  America  but  this  has 
never  seriously  been  contemplated.  "South 
America  must  have  the  same  A-1  priority 
given  Europe,  "  the  State  Department  and 
Mlas  Hayes'  fellows  agreed  It  will  be  tough, 
but  tiiere'U  be  a  6-week  lapse  between  the 
company's  return  to  New  York  and  its  de- 
parture in  August  for  16  cities  in  10  South 
American  countries. 

These  will  be:  Caracas.  Venezuela;  Call, 
Colombia;  Bogota,  Colombia;  Lima,  Peru; 
Santiago.  Chile;  Vina  del  Mar.  Chile:  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina;  Rosarlo,  Argentina;  Monte- 
video. Uruguay;  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil:  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  San  Jos^.  Costa  Rica;  Guate- 
mala City,  Guatemala;  Mexico  City,  Monterey 
and  Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

This  week  is  split  between  Hamburg  and 
Rome,  with  Florence,  Genoa,  Turin  and 
Paris   to   follow. 

Critical  receptions  fc*  the  plays  have  been 
fascinatingly  diverse,  the  way  they  always 
are. 

In  some  places  one  has  been  a  favorite, 
in  another  it  has  been  the  least  admired. 
Germany  has  been  Intrigiied  with  "T^e  Skin 
of  Our  Teeth.  '  which  Germans  admit  to  hav- 
ing played  with  gravity  Instead  of  with  the 
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Americans'  humor  German  productions  of 
the  Wilder,  one  newsman  wrote,  used  to 
last  45  minutes  longer  than  that  of  the 
American   visitOiS. 

"The  Miracle  Worker."  as  sensational  be- 
fore some  audiences  as  here,  strikes  others 
as  obvious.  '  I"ve  not  yet  read  a  reviewer 
who  was  not  bowled  over  by  Miss  Hayes  in 
"The  Glass  Menagerie"  and  the  writers  seem 
fully  aware  of  this  play's  place  In  Williams' 
chronological  record. 

Differences  of  opinions  In  the  notices  are 
healthy  as  they  are  In  any  theater  that  does 
not  rely  on  hlt-or-mlss  fates.  One  does  not 
want  everyone  to  agree  about  everything  and 
rave  about  all  details.  One  sidelight  struck 
me.  '.eaftng  through  the  notices:  admiration 
for  the  players'  diction. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  unseen 
heroes  involved  with  this  precedent-mak- 
ing tour,  including  European  reporters  who 
had  once  visited  America  under  early  ex- 
change programs.  They  have  been  helpful 
in  any  number  of  ways.  So.  too.  has  the 
staff  of  "The  Miracle  Worker's"  producer, 
Fred  Coe  (no  relation),  who  chipped  In  ex- 
tra energies  when  older  hands  faltered  from 
Illness  or  weariness.  Fred  sent  his  top  per- 
sonnel, a  real  and  generous  sacrifice,  as  has 
been  his  willingness  to  break  precedent  by 
letting  a  play  tour  while  the  New  York  run 
continues.  Let's  hope  others  follow  suit  for 
new  plays  are  wanted. 

While  the  tour  still  has  sophisticated  audi- 
ences to  face.  It  already  Is  clear  that  this 
venture  of  the  President's  international  cul- 
tural exchange  program  has  been  a  strik- 
ing success.  With  this  laudable  start,  the 
program  is  gaining  the  strength  and  vital 
asf>ects  of   continuity    and    preparedness. 

One  area  of  this  at  last  is  being  explored 
through  what  amounts  to  a  perceptive  in- 
spection by  the  troupe's  advance  agent,  Jo- 
seph H.  Salyers  He  has  made  some  fas- 
cinating discoveries  about  the  popularity  of 
our  jazz,  the  value  of  American  theatrical 
styles  in  dictatorial  countries,  the  alertness 
of  small,  vocative  groups  In  backward  na- 
tions. His  notes,  too  voluminous  to  be  print- 
ed here,  suggest  a  20th  century  cultural 
Baedecker. 

It  is  cheering  to  report  that  at  last  thou- 
sands of  key  people  abroad  are  aware  that 
the  United  States  is  not  all  Old  West,  Gang- 
•sterland.    or    Peyton    Place. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
Theater    in    a    Fix 
I  (By  John  Crosby) 

The  theater  Is  truly  in  an  awf\il  fix. 
Robert  Whitehead,  president  of  the  League 
of  New  York  Theaters,  has  said:  "We  truly 
believe  that  additional  burdens  will  bring 
about  the  extinction  of  the  living  theater  as 
we  have  known  it.  perhaps  as  early  as  next 
season"  Those  are  strong  words  and  the 
terrible  thing  is  that  they  are  accurate. 

Mr  Whitehead's  statement  was  made  in 
an  effort  to  get  Mayor  Wagner  to  eliminate 
the  city's  5-cent  tax  on  theater  tickets.  It 
should  be  eliminated.  But  that  wouldn't 
help  much.  If  the  Government  clamps  down 
on  the  tax-deductible  theater  ticket — cer- 
tainly if  It  clamps  down  on  the  charity  tax 
deduction,  which  is  the  theater  party—the 
theater  would  truly  be  doomed. 

Even  without  these  disasters,  the  Broad- 
way theater  seems  headed  for  extinction  un- 
less drastic  changes  are  made — and  tax 
eliminations  won't  help.  Everything  to  do 
with  the  theater  is  priced  too  high — play- 
wrights, actors,  stagehands  (especially 
stagehands  I .  mu.sicians.  property,  scenery. 
lighting,  rent.  Ticket  prices  ($7,17  for 
straight  shows  and  $8,57  for  musicals)  are 
outrAgecus.  but  actually  they  are  not  half 
as  outrageous  as  they  ought  to  be  for  shows 


when  straight  dramas  cost  $125,000  and 
musicals  cost  $400,000. 

Nothing  should  cost  that  much.  But  it 
will  continue  to  be  outrageously  expensive 
to  produce  unless  every  one  from  musicians 
to  actors  make  sacrifices,  and  this  is  about 
as  likely  as  snow  in  July.  Obviously,  at  cur- 
rent prices  no  one  is  going  to  take  risks  on 
Broadway,  and  since  risk  and  experiment 
are  vital  steps  to  success — Eugene  O'Neill's 
"Strange  Interlude."  Thornton  Wilder's  "Our 
Town,"  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's  "Okla- 
homa" were  all  great  risks  that  were  im- 
mensely profitable — the  theater  is  going  to 
decline  not  only   in   vigor  but  in   profits. 

Off  Broadway  is  not  much  better  and  costs 
there,  while  much  lower  than  Broadway,  are 
still  outrageous.  I  think  genuine  freshness 
and  vigor  and  originality  are  going  to  have 
to  come  from  out  of  town.  All  over  the 
country,  little  theaters  and  some  professional 
repertory  theaters  are  springing  up,  thou- 
sands of  them,  all  iralning  actors  and  direc- 
tors and  amateur  stagehands.  But  they're 
all  doing  "Bus  Stop,"  or  "Seven  Year  Itch  " 
There's  hardly  a  theater  in  America — except 
the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  Dallas,  the  Alley 
in  Houston,  or  th<r  Poinciana  Playhouse  In 
Palm  Beach — doing  new  plays. 

This  is  a  pity  because  new  plays,  far  from 
the  rapacity  of  Broadway  unions,  can  be 
tried  out  for  next  to  nothing.  These  play- 
houses could  nurture  young  playwrights  as 
Joan  Llttlewood's  theater  workshop  in  Eng- 
land nurtured  Shelagh  Delaney  and  Brendan 
Behan.  David  Merrick  has  been  using  Paris 
and  London  stag(?s  as  tryout  towns  for 
Broadway,  which  1;;  why  Broadway  Is  loaded 
with  Eiiropean  plays,  including  all  the  best 
ones.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  It  was  the 
other  way  around:  All  European  stages  from 
Berlin  to  London  were  loaded  with  American 
plays. 

We  are  Uvlng  in  an  age  of  Increasing 
leisure  time  and  the  quality  of  our  use  of 
that  time  Is  going  to  be  of  enormous  Impor- 
tance to  our  cultural  growth.  Are  we  going 
to  be  a  nation  of  time  wasters,  turning  on 
television  to  distract  us  until  it's  time  to 
go  to  bed?  I  doubt  that  the  cotmtry  can 
stand  this;  in  fact  I  doubt  that  it  puts  up 
with  it  now.  There's  great  cultiiral  rest- 
lessness in  America  which  Is  shown  by  the 
explosion  of  cultural  activity  from  ballet 
companies  to  syir phonies,  concerts,  little 
theaters,  lectures,  museums  across  the 
country. 

Senator  Javits  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Arts  Foundation,  which  in- 
tends, among  other  things,  to  canalize  and 
encourage  the  living  theater  in  all  Its  forms, 
and  I  think  this  should  be  adopted.  The 
Foundation  is  modeled  after  the  British  and 
Canadian  Arts  Councils,  which  have  given 
much  sustenance  to  the  theaters  in  those 
countries. 

Actually,  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
civilized  country  anywhere  which  has  given 
no  governmental  support  to  its  theater  or 
opera  or  arts.  Its  always  been  felt  that 
these  things  would  flourish  best  if  the  Gov- 
ernment stayed  out  of  them.  But  spoken 
nonmusical  drama  has  almost  expired  al- 
ready on  Broadway. 


COMMITTEE  PROGRESS  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  have  been  asked  to  make  an 
announcement  concerning  the  procedure 
of  the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,     The 


subcommittee  met  this  morning  to  con- 
tinue with  the  markup  of  the  bill.  We 
shall  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30 
o'clock,  and  we  shall  meet  just  as  fre- 
quently as  we  can  possibly  arrange  to 
have  meetings  to  conform  with  the  con- 
venience of  a  quorum  of  the  committee. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  the  sub- 
committee has  already  had  submitted  to 
it  a  series  of  amendments,  including  one 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits)  which  deals  with  cer- 
tain international  education  problems, 
and  another  in  the  form  of,  practically,  a 
substitute,  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BusHl, 
I  am  assured  that  other  amendments  will 
be  submitted  which  will  expand  the  ap- 
plication of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  various  activities,  including 
private  school  facilities  and  loans  to 
them,  already  authorized  under  the  law, 
but  pertaining  in  substance  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  authority  already  granted. 

Because  we  wished  to  make  certain 
that  Senators,  both  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  were  kept  informed  as  to  the 
procedures  of  the  subcommittee,  the  sub- 
committee suggested  this  moi-ning  that 
I  make  this  announcement.  We  adopted 
this  morning  a  procedural  policy  that 
Senators  who  wished  to  have  the  com- 
mittee consider  amendments  in  the 
markup  stage  must  submit  them  to  the 
subcommittee  24  hours  before  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  them.  The  rea- 
son is  a  very  sound  one.  The  subcom- 
mittee insists  that  when  we  proceed 
with  amendments,  we  have  a  memoran- 
dum from  our  professional  staff  and 
have  at  least  provided  an  opportunity 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  file  with  the  subcommit- 
tee a  statement  concerning  the  amend- 
ments. That  is  the  course  of  action  we 
shall  follow. 

In  the  case  of  some  amendments,  such 
as  the  one  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BusHl. 
and  two  or  three  others.  I  propose  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Senators  who  offer  them  the 
courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  sit  with  the 
subcommittee  for  such  period  as  they 
wish  to  explain  their  amendments  and 
answer  the  questions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Because  I  consider  this  bill  to 
be  another  very  important  educational 
measure  which  the  Senate  will  have  to 
consider  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  I 
desire  that  the  preparation  in  the  com- 
mittee be  so  thorough  that  when  the 
bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  answers,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  prepare  for  those  an- 
swers, to  any  questions  which  Senators 
wish  to  raise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  newspapers 
in  recent  days  have  published  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  de- 
fense education  bill.  Many  articles  have 
appeared,  stating  what  the  bill  will  or 
will  not  encompass.  While  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  at  present  what  the  bill 
will  encompass,  I  give  my  pledge  to  the 
Senate  that  the  subcommittee  will  give 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  to 
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every  amendment  which  any  Senator 
submits  to  us.  E\Try  S(?nator  will  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  in  executive  session  and  dis- 
cuss his  proposed  amendment,  whether 
it  be  an  amendment  which  seeks  to  ex- 
l)and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  in  relation  to  private  schools,  or  to 
expand  it  to  international  education 
problems,  such  as  the  Javits  amendment 
propo.ses  to  do.  or  as  the  Bush  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  in  regard  to  its 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  after  stating  that,  let 
this  Record  sliow  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  report  a  national  defense 
education  bill  this  week.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  report  it  within 
the  next  10  days.  That,  in  and  of  itself. 
is  a  change  of  expectation,  because  pre- 
viously I  had  annoimced  that  we  would 
be  able  to  report  the  national  defense 
education  bill  within  a  very  few  days 
after  there  was  action  on  the  housing 
bill.  But  I  have  no  control  over  amend- 
ments; and  when  I  made  that  an- 
nouncement, I  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  that  there  would  be  submitted 
to  my  subcommittee  the  number  of 
amendments  that  arc  coming  in.  So  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  getting  early 
action  on  the  national  defense  educa- 
tion bill.  I  repeat  my  pledge:  They  will 
get  that  action  just  as  fast  as  I  can  get 
the  bill  out  of  my  subcommittee  and  to 
the  full  committee,  and  out  of  the  full 
committee,  consonant  with  thorough 
con^sidfration  of  ever>'  tanendment  that 
is  submitted  to  the  bill.  My  general  es- 
timate is  that  probably  within  the  next 
10  days  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  full  committee. 


CORRECTION  OI  THE  HISS  LAW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  thoughtful 
and  coniitructive  editorial  entitled  "Cor- 
recting R  Bad  Law."  The  editorial, 
which  was  published  in  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  of  May  29,  has  to  do  with  the 
so-called  Hiss  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

COKRCCTINC    A    BaO    LaW 

In  one  resjiect  governments  are  much  like 
Individuals.  Actions  they  lake  In  haste  and 
ringer  have  a  way  of  provii^  later  on  to  be 
unfair  nnd  not  exactly  what  was  intended. 

A  1954  law.  dubbed  the  lUss  Act.  Is  a  case 
in  point. 

This  U  the  legislation  passed  in  tb«  wake 
of  the  Alger  Hiss  conviction  when  Congress 
decided  to  deprive  him  and  others  In  Govern- 
ment llk£  blm,  of  a  Federal  pension. 

Under  its  terms  any  civil  servants.  Mem- 
bers of  Congj-ess.  and  servicemen  who  are 
convicted  of  felonies  against  their  Govern- 
ment lose  their  pension  r^^ghts.  Thoae  who 
j)lead  the  fifth  amendment  and  those  who 
were  or  are  Communist  Party  members  are 
also  affected. 

Sounds  reasonable  enough  on  the  surface. 
But  look  what  tue  Imppeced  as  the  bill's 
sweeping  prortslons   huve   been   enforoed: 


An  Army  sergeant,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  unauthorized  use  of  a  Government  vehicle 
in  1947.  lost  $38,992  In  retirement    ;.»> 

A  chief  w  arrant  ofBcer.  who  was  v  >id  to 
plead  guilty  to  some  minor  offenses  In  ex- 
change for  a  reprimand  and  a  fine  of  $400, 
wound  up  losing  $103,000  In  possible  retire- 
ment pay. 

Another  sergeant,  court-martialed  for  driv- 
ing a  military  vehicle  less  than  a  mile  off 
his  scheduled  route,  also  forfeited  more  than 
$30  000  worth  of  retirement  pay. 

They  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  people 
being  caught  In  this  loosely  drawn  net.  They 
aren't  traitors  or  proved  subversives  In  any 
sense  of  th"  word. 

Nor  are  they  exceptions  It  is  reported 
that  only  10  of  the  cases  so  far  handled  under 
terms  of  tills  law  fall  Into  a  category  where 
the  offenses  threatened  national  security  In 
any  way.  With  each  passing  year  more 
retirement  age  Government  workers  are  be- 
ing caught  In  the  Hiss  Act  trap 

President  Elsenhower  asked  that  the  law 
be  amended  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  It  never  was.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  repeated  the  request  for  an  amend- 
ment. 

This  Hiss  law  should  be  amended  so.  that 
Its  original  Intent  can  be  carried  out, 
P'nalizlng  only  those  convicted  of  treason 
and  subversion.  In  practice,  the  current  law 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  harsh  on  Gov- 
ernmeut  workers  convicted  of  lesser  offenses. 
This  Is  one  matter  that  Congress,  In  all 
fairness,  shouldn't  be  too  busy  to  attend  to 
before  it  adjourns 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  BILL- 
MEMORANDUM  FROM  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have,  briefly,  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  I  have  received  from  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretar\-  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dealing  with  some  tables  in- 
.serted  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  during  the  debate  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

May  26,  1961, 
To:  Mr.  Wilbur  J  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary. 
From:    Eugene   P    McLoone.  specialist.  Eco- 
nomics of  School  Finance. 
Subject;  Response  to  Hon   Joseph  S  Clark's 
request  for  comments  on  the  attached 
table. 
This  table  compares  S.  1021  which  Is  to  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenue  with  H.R. 
4806  which  Is  financed  by  a  special  le'vy  on 
taxable    wages.      It   is   reasonable   to   expect 
differences  In  the  distrlbxnlon  of  the  tax  col- 
lections   by   States    and    also   differences    in 
benefits. 

Column  2  is  merely  the  allotments  as  cal- 
culated. The  statistics  in  columns  2  and  3 
on  S.  1021  are  acceptable.  No  completely 
Bccxirate  estimate  exists  for  column  S.  Esti- 
mates have  been  prepared  at  various  times 
by  different  groups.  The  most  recent  sum- 
mary of  these  Is  reported  in  "Federal - 
State-Local  Relations."  30th  rejKirt  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  in 
appendix  table  13.  p«^  92  It  would  ceem 
reasonable  tn  %iew  of  the  continuing  Inter- 


est that  either  the  Treasury  Department  or 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  should  prepare  such  esti- 
mates for  a  period  of  time,  say  3  years  to 
eliminate  year-to-year  fluctuations.  The  sta- 
tistics In  column  6  are  accxirate  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Column  5  fig- 
ures, however,  are  estimates  of  the  Individual 
States.  Footnote  2  on  the  table  acknowl- 
edges that  they  are  computed  differently  for 
Pennsylvania  than  for  the  other  States. 
There  may  be  other  State-to-SUte  differ- 
ences. While  the  totals  of  columns  2  and  3 
ore  equal,  the  total  of  column  6.  "cost  to 
States."  exceeds  the  total  of  column  5.  "ben- 
efits to  States."  by  $53  7  million.  This  dif- 
ference alone  means  that  many  additional 
States  will  have  losses  in  column  7  than 
In  column  4.  Likewise,  under  H.R  4006  the 
"benefits  to  States"  are  really  payments  to 
Individuals  for  a  different  time  period  than 
the  'cost  to  Slates."  The  benefits  begin 
now;  the  taxes  are  to  be  collected  In  1962 
and  1963,  Under  S,  1021  the  time  period  Is 
the  same  for  payments  and  taxes. 

Both  S.  1021  and  H.R.  4806  recognize  a  na- 
tional Interest  in  all  the  States,  S.  1021 
recognizes  greater  needs  In  the  poorer  States 
and  differences  In  need  within  all  the  States. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  give  an  Incentive  for 
raising  the  quality  of  education  in  all  the 
places  where  the  need  is  greatest.  For  fi- 
nancing the  bill,  the  administration  position 
is  that  a  modest  part  of  the  increased  needs 
for  education  should  come  from  Federal 
taxes,  which  fall  less  heavily  on  low-Income 
groups  than  State  and  local  taxes.  Certain 
States  contribute  more  than  others  because 
they  have  more  persons  at  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  income  scale.  In  1949,  the  latest  year 
for  which  such  data  are  available,  only  5  p>er- 
cent  of  Mississippi's  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  had  income  of  $5,000  or  over  In 
New  Jersey,  the  proportion  was  24  percent 
or  almost  five  times  as  great.  In  seven 
States — New  Jersey.  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Michigan,  California,  and  Dela- 
ware— the  proportion  of  families  with  $5,000 
or  more  of  Income  was  four  to  five  times  that 
in  Mississippi.  Over  49  percent  of  the 
families  in  Mississippi  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  1949.  In  contrast,  the  corre- 
pponding  percentages  were  15  percent  for 
New  Jersey.  16  percent  for  Connecticut,  18 
percent  for  New  York,  and  19  percent  for 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Taxes  in  ac- 
cordance with  ability  and  expenditures  in 
accordance  with  need  have  long  been  ac- 
cepted principles  of  Government  finance.  It 
Is  the  good  of  the  whole  which  Is  considered. 

H  R,  4806  recognizes  a  national  Interest  in 
providing  funds  for  persons  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits.  In 
providing  a  special  Federal  levy  of  four- 
tenths  of  I  percent  on  federally  taxable 
wngps.  Congress  recognized  that  States 
needed  assistance  beyond  that  provided  by 
the  tax  credit  used  since  the  inception  of 
the  program.  The  State  reserves  for  un- 
employment compensation  were  dwindling. 
Under  these  circumstances,  one  would  not 
expect  the  need  for  unemployment  benefits 
to  match  the  iax  on  wages.  This  was  clear 
evidence  that  States  with  their  own  tax 
based  on  Federal  tax  credit  could  not  meet 
the  demands  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  philosophy  accepted  in  H.R.  4806  is 
the  same  as  that  proposed  for  S,  1021.  Taxes 
are  collected  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  funds 
are  disbursed  on  basis  of  need.  The  tax- 
sharing  basis  did  not  work  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  An  additional  State 
tax  might  only  aggravate  State-to-State  tax 
competition.  Industry  relocation,  and  unem- 
ployment. Only  a  federally  collected  tax  dis- 
bursed on  basis  of  need  met  the  situation. 
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•  Figures  fiirnifhcd  by  Deiwrtment  of  I.il>«)r 


TREASURY    POST  OFFICE    AND  TAX 
COURT  APPROPRIATIO.VS,   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  5954)  making  ap- 
propriation.s  for  the  Trea.sury  and  Post 
Office  Department,*:,  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmz  Jur.e  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARK  M:  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virtnnia  I  Mr.  Robertson]. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
is  handlmLT  the  pendins  appropriation 
bill,  for  the  .splendid  action  which  he  and 
his  .subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
took  :n  restoring  to  this  appropriation 
bill  the  sums — which  were  cut  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives — intended  to 
enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
hire  more  tax-enforcement  personnel. 
This  is  either  the  second  time  or  the 
third  time  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  taken  this  courageous  action  in 
the  interest  of  supporting  the  Treasury. 
The  last  couple  of  times  it  was  the  Eisen- 
hower Treasury  Department;  this  time 
it  is  the  Kennedy  Trea.sury  Department. 
In  both  instances,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ha.s  recognized  the  importance  of 
cutting  down  on  tax  chiseling,  the  im- 
portance of  cuttmii  down  the  amount  of 
the  deficit,  and  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
when  it  says  it  can  employ  and  can  train 
a  substantial  number  of  additional  per- 
sonnel to  crack  down  on  the  tax  dodgers 
who  are  defrauding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  also  on  members  of  the  tax- 
paying  public  who,  while  not  tax  dodgers, 
are  nonethele.ss  just  sloughing  ofT  a  little 
bit  on  their  fair  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  jx)int  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  addres.sed  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  under  date  of 
May  8,  by  nine  Members  of  the  Senate, 
including  myself,  together  with  an  at- 
tached table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee   on    Treasury   and 
Post   Office   Departments  of   the  Senate 
Committee    on     Appropriations,     Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  We  support  the  Ken- 
nedy  administration's   appeal   to   your  com- 
mittee  to  restore   In   full    the   »16  8   million 
cut  by   the   House   of   Representatives   from 
the  funds  requested  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Service   to   permit   the   employment   of 
2,296   additional   employees.     The  additional 
revenue    produced   by   these   new   employees 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  their  employment 
several  times  over. 

The  need  for  more  IRS  employees  is  de- 
monstrable in  many  ways.  Due  In  large  part 
to  unwise  and  uneconomic  personnel  cuts 
early  in  the  preceding  administration,  there 
were,  as  you  know,  7,026  (12  percent)  fewer 
employees  In  IRS  In  1960  than  there  were 
in  1946,  although  the  Service  collected  2'2 
times  more  revenue  and  handled  6  million 
more  Income  tax  returns  In  1960  than  14 
years    earlier.     (See    attached    table  ) 

When  these  statistics  are  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  statement  last  year 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
th.  *125  to  *26  billion  of  otherwise  taxable 
incj.ae  Is  not  reported  annually  In  the 
United  States  at  an  annual  revenue  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  "several  bUllon" 
(House  hearings,  1960.  p.  62).  the  need  for 
greatly  strengthened  tax  enforcement  seems 
clear. 

The  present  Commissioner,  Mortimer  M. 
Caplln.  told  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  March  8,  1961,  that  the  Serv- 


ice was  able  to  audit  only  4  5  percent  of  the 
Income  tax  returns  filed  in  1960.  He  stated; 
Present  audit  coverage  •  •  •  is  not  adequate 
to  secure  the  full  revenue  which  should  be 
reported  and  collected  under  existing  reve- 
nue laws.  Errors  of  significant  amounts  of 
money  often  are  undetected  The  inadequate 
coverage  Is  known  as  a  fact  In  the  field — 
people  know  this  and  some  of  them  will 
deliberately  understate  their  Income  or 
overstate  deductions.  •  •  •  Actual  delin- 
quency In  filing  returns  •  •  •  often  goes  un- 
discovered" (House  hearings.  1961,  p.  468). 
If  the  Congress  approves  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  and  the 
Service  employs  all  of  the  new  employees 
It  seeks.  It  would  still  be  able  to  audit  only 
5.3  percent  of  all  Income  tax  returns — a 
percentage  "much  too  low"  In  Commis- 
sioner Caplln's  estimation  when  compared 
to  the  "optimism"  audit  coverage  of  10  per- 
cent of  all  returns    (Id.  pp.  484.  512). 

When  the  results  of  a  recent  IRS  study 
showing  that  62  percent  of  all  returns  ex- 
amined contained  deficiencies  are  consid- 
ered. It  Is  possible  to  understand  the  Serv- 
ice's estimate  that  the  revenue  return  to  cost 
ratio  of  audit  activity  is  11  to  1  (Id.,  pp.  476. 
499). 

In  view  of  tl|e  latest  estimate  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economl^  Advisers  that  there  will  be 
a  $2  billion  dlRhclt  In  fiscal  1962,  it  would 
seem  shortsighted  In  the  extreme  for  Con- 
gress not  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit 
substantially  by  approving  the  requested 
expenditure   for  better    tax   enforcement. 

We  are  confident  that  when  your  sub- 
committee has  considered  all  testimony  on 
the  Treasury-Poet  Office  appropriation  bill 
(HR  5954).  it  will  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  full  appropriation  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Wayne  Morse.  Ste- 
phen M.  YoUNO.  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borouch.  E.  L.  BARTLrrr,  Frank 
Chttrch,  Pat  McNamara,  William 
Proxmire,  Stuart  Symington. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  T  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
a  letter  directed  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  dated  May  6.  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy.  The  letter  ap- 
pears on  page  183  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Sccketast  or  the  Treasury. 

Washxngton.  April  6.  1961 
Hon    A    Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman.   Subcomnitttrr  on   Treasury-Post 

Office. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robchtson  :  The  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Appropriations  Act.  1962  (HR. 
5954).  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
March  28  1961,  recommended  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department  totaling  $911.- 
680,000.  a  reduction  of  »34,3 16.000  below  the 
.tinounts  of  the  budget  itstimates.  A  detailed 
breakdown  of  these  amounts  by  individual 
appropriation  Item  is  i.hown  on  the  sched- 
ule attached  After  caieful  consideration  of 
the  anticipated  effects  of  the  House  action. 
we  have  determined  that  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  your  committee  for  the 
restoration  of  reductions  In  various  appro- 
priation Items  as  Indicated  on  the  attached 
schedule. 

The  largest  single  retluction  by  the  House 
was  accorded  the  estimate  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Thr  redtjctlon  of  $16  8 
million  In  this  Item.  at.  explained  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill,  was  Imposed  be- 
cause ol  a  view  that  '  *  •  the  request  for 
4.576  new  personnel  li  luireallstic  and  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  Service  to 
wisely  recruit,  properly  train,  and  usefully 
absorb  into  the  Service  In  any  one  year." 
Thus,  the  action  by  the  House  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Item  would  seem  to  present 
a  relatively  narrow  lisue  hinging  on  the 
ability  of  the  Service  to  accomplish  the  em- 
ployment goals  projected  In  the  1962  budget 
estimate  On  this  qu(?stlon.  our  actual  ex- 
perience last  year,  fur-.her  supported  by  re- 
cent surveys,  tends  to  confirm  our  conviction 
that  we  will  be  able  to  hire  and  assimilate 
recruits  In  the  numlxTs  requested  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

In  his  recent  message  outlining  the  budget 
and  fiscal  policies  of  the  new  administration, 
the  President  Indicated,  with  respect  to  tax 
enforcement,  that  "I  want  to  reemphaslze 
my  earlier  request  to  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice More  and  better  qualified  agents  can 
both  Increase  the  collection  of  Federal  reve- 


nues and  help  cwb  corruption  in  and  out 
of  Government,  racketeering,  and  organ- 
ized crime."  The  need  for  strengthening  en- 
forcement of  our  tax  laws  Is  so  compelling 
that.  In  my  view,  any  question  concerning, 
the  available  supply  of  capable  recruits 
should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  procee<llng 
with  our  expansion  program  as  planned 
You  have  my  assurances  that  In  doing  so  any 
steps  that  may  be  necessary  will  be  taken  to 
tighten  our  testing  and  selection  procedures 
so  as  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  any  un- 
qualified  applicants. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  finally 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
appears  on  page  182  of  the  hearings. 
The  table  is  entitled  "Income  Received  by 
Individuals  Duiing  1959.  Not  Accounted 
For  on  Tax  Retains. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Income  received   by  individuals  during  1959 
not  accounted  for  on  tax  return*,  by  type  » 

Billion 
dollars 
Total    Income    not    reported    on    tax 

returns --- =27.9 

Less     Income  received  by  individuals 

not  required  to  file  returns 3.6 

EU^uals:    Total   reportable  income  not 

accounted  for  on  tax  returns 24,4 

Dividends .  9 

Interest -       2.8 

Annuities  and  pensions .6 

Business  and  farm  profit 12.0 

Wages  and  salaries 6.5 

Other   income   16 

'  Estimates   based   on    preliminary   df.ta. 

'  "The  Federal  Revenue  System :  Factii  and 
Problems,  1961,"  p.  10  (publication  of  Joint 
Economic  Committee) 

'  Unreported  Income  from  all  other  sources 
not  specified,  such  as  rents,  royalties,  and 
capital  gains. 

Source;  Research  Division.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  May  4,  1961 

With  respect  to  the  reveuue  effects  of  this 
luiderreportlng.  we  have  nnuie  estimates  for 
some  of  the  categories  but  not  for  all.  The 
failures  to  report  dividend  and  Interest  In- 
comes were  estimated  to  have  reduced  reve- 
nues by  $342  and  $522  million  respectively 
or  a  total  of  $864  million  at  the  1959  ir.rome 
levels.  Our  studies  in  the  other  areas  ha-,  e 
not  progressed  far  enough  to  make  compa- 
rable estimate?  One  problem  is  that  while 
this  Income  should  have  been  reported  under 


the  tax  filing  reqiiLrement.6  not  all  cif  the 
Income  would  have  been  t.axable  even  if  re- 
ported. For  example  some  of  the  viureprirted 
Income  Irom  businesses  jmd  f.arms  would 
have  been  on  returns  which  would  not  be 
taxable  after  allowances  for  deductions  and 
exemptions.  As  a  rough  overall  estimate  I 
would  say  that  the  total  revenue  loss  from 
the  failure  to  report  the  J24  4  billion  was 
at  least  $4  billion 

Mr.  CLARK  A(:ain  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  action  his  sub- 
committee took. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  ^ 

Mr.CL.^RK       I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  compliment 
just  now  paid  me  by  the  cistmgui.^hed 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania:  and  I  wish 
to  a.ssure  him  that  when  this  bill  eoes 
to  conference,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, will  insist  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Senate's  p>osition  on  the  restora- 
tion of  this  item  of  SI 6  800.000 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  mo^l  happy  to 
have  that  assurance  from   my  friend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  Pie.sident.  a.-^  the 
minority  member  on  the  Trea.sury -Po.«!t 
Office  Department  appropiiation.^  bill.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to- 
day to  congratulate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  fine  lob.  the  fair 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  conclusions  hit  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  arrived 
at  in  reporting  the  Treasury -Post  Office 
appropriations  bill. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  on  HR 
5954,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  every  Mem- 
ber's desk  today,  are  conclusive-  evidence 
that  the  subcommittee  explored  all  ave- 
nues and  dug  deeply  into  the  items  for 
the  departments  whose  funds  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Under  the  Treasury  Department  title 
of  the  F>ending  bill.  I  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  every  Membei  of  thi.<  body 
to  the  fact  that  theie  wa.^  re.^tored  the 
reduction  of  S16.800  OOO  made  by  the 
other  body,  to  the  full  bud.:ct.  estimate 
as  requested  by  the  Depaitment  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  just  rubberstamped 
the  full  request  of  the  Deparimenl. 

What  the  committee  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish here  is  the  fair  and  equitable 
review  of  all  taxpayers"  returns — both 
large  and  small. 

Senators  should  note  in  the  testimony 
divulged  to  our  committee  that  statis- 
tics produced  show  conclusively  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  losing  several 
billions  of  dollars  annually  by  not  staff- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  prop- 
erly. 

Last  year,  so  we  w  ere  mfoin^frd  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  $25 
to  $26  billion  of  taxable  inconie  wa.s  not 
being  reported  annually. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
even  with  the  full  budget  estimate  al- 
lowed in  this  bill,  and  an  additional  4.575 
petitions  this  will  allow  the  Department 
to  audit  only  5.3  percent  of  all  income  tax 
returns — in  my  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  a  figure  that 
is  far  too  low. 
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When  wf»  examine  the  matter  furtiier, 
and  find  that  a  recent  study  made  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  showed 
that  62  percent  of  all  returns  examined 
contained  deficiencies,  it  is  proof  enough 
that  the  action  taken  by  our  committee 
Ls  justifiable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  conferees  will  stand  firmly  on  the 
matter  when  it  Roes  to  conference,  and 
that  we  siiail  prevail  in  connection  with 
this  item 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield' 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  warmly  thank 
the  distini^uished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  repeat  what  I  previously  said, 
namely,  that  I  thank  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee  for  their  help,  be- 
cause without  the  wise  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  colleagues  such  as  my  dis- 
tin=<ui>hed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusk.aI.  we  could  not 
brin::  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  appropriates  over  $5  billion  with 
such  general  approval  by  the  Senate 
Members. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  direct 
some  remarks  to  the  House  provision 
which  appears  on  paqe  12  of  the  Senate 
committee  print  of  House  bill  5954. 
reading  as  follows:  "includinK  expenses 
of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of  mail  mat- 
ter under  congressional  frank,  as  now 
authorized  by  law." 

This  lan^'uage  was  stricken  by  the 
committee  after  it  had  deliberated  on 
Its  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  amendment 
seems  to  be  to  express  the  intent  of  the 
Con.sress  that  the  Postmaster  General 
modify  existing  instructions  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  '  simplified  address"  for 
consressiona:  franked  mail  addressed  to 
patrons  in  addition  to  those  residing  on 
a  rural  or  star  route. 

The  present  recrulations  provide  that 
mail  may  be  addressed  to  a  "rural  or 
star-route  boxholder"  followed  by  either 
the  word  local"  or  the  name  of  the 
community.  The  mailer  then  sends  a 
sufficient  quantity  so  that  the  rural  or 
i.tar-route  carrier  just  deposits  one  in 
each  mailbox  on  his  route. 

In  a  similar  manner,  mail  may  be  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  "postofficc  boxholder"  for 
patrons  at  post  offices  who  do  not  have 
either  city  or  village  delivery  service. 
The  mailer  sends  the  postmaster  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  copies  so  that  one  may 
be  placed  in  each  box. 

For  communities  having  city  or  vil- 
laste  delivery  service,  present  regulations 
require  that  the  mail  be  addressed  to  the 
box  or  street  addre.'^s  The  word  'Oc- 
cupant '  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  name, 
but  the  box  number  or  street  address 
must  be  shown.  The  mailer  must  have 
a  mallins;  list  showm?  the  correct  box 
ii'imbers  or  street  numbers  in  order  to 
obtain  delivery  of  this  mail. 

The  use  of  the  simplified  addre.ss  for 
patrons  at  offices  having  city  or  village 
delivery  service  is  now  prohibited  by 
administrative  action,  as  I  understand, 
except  for  those  served  on  rural  or  star 


routes.  The  Postmaster  General  now 
has  the  legal  authority  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  simplified  address  throughout, 
including  the  city  delivery.  However. 
he  has  not  seen  fit  to  approve  this 
franked  mail  within  cities,  nor  the  use 
of  the  simplified  address  within  cities 
having  delivery  sei"vice  to  those  patrons 
who  pay  for  their  sei-vice. 

It  is  apparently  the  objective  of  those 
who  seek  the  amendment  on  page  12  of 
the  House  bill  to  urge  upon  the  Post- 
master General,  as  congressional  policy, 
that  he  should  extend  this  franking  priv- 
ilege to  city-delivered  mail. 

Sometimes,    in    an    efTort    to    justify 
franked  mail  within  cities  having  deliv- 
ered service,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
discrimination  which  now  exists,  the  dis- 
crimination  being   that   simplified   ad- 
dresses are  allowed  in  all  other  types  of 
franked  mail,  but  are  not  used  in  this 
instance.     However,  if  the  intention  of 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage, which  is  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  is  carried  out,  a  new  and 
a  more  vast  and  a  more  vital  discrimina- 
tion will  appear.    There  will  be  franked 
mail  on  a  simplified  basis  available  in 
cities  where  the  mail  is  delivered  by  car- 
riers, but  the  discrimination  will  lie  in 
the  fact  that  paying  patrons  of  the  post 
office  will  not  have  available  to  them  the 
simplified    addressed    mail    for   delivery 
within  cities.    So  there  will  be  discrimi- 
nation by  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
between  franked  mail,  which  is  paid  in 
a  sense,  and  mail  for  paying  customers. 
It  was  the  thinking  of  the  committee, 
after  analyzing  all  the  questions  and  the 
factors  which  go  into  the  question,  that 
the  position   which   we   took   last  year 
should  be  reiterated  and  should  be  con- 
tained   anew    in    the    report    this    year. 
That    objective    was    accomplished    not 
only  by  the  language  in  the  report,  aa 
indicated  on  page  11,  the  last  paragraph, 
but  likewise  by  the  deletion  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  have  referred. 

On  this  point  it  is  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  stand 
fast  when  the  matter  goes  into  confer- 
ence *ith  the  Members  of  the  House.  If 
determined  opposition  develops  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  strik- 
ing the  language  on  page  12.  Unques- 
tionably, the  Senate  last  year  went  on 
record  as  overwhelmingly  opposing  the 
extending  of  this  principle  of  franked 
mail.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
at  that  time,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  today,  that  such  a  privilege  would 
be  giving  unfair  advantage  to  Members 
of  Congress  who  used  the  franking  privi- 
lege and  particularly  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  seeking  reelection. 
They  could  in  effect  finance  their  cam- 
paigns by  means  of  the  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  an  advantage  which  the 
opponents  for  their  seats  in  Congress 
would  not  have.  It  is  definitely  unfair 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  opponents  of 
those  Members  of  Congress,  and  also  un- 


fair to  the  taxpayers  who  would  have 
to  pick  up  the  bill. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  proposing,  both 
at  the  administration  level  and  at  the 
congressional  level,  that  users  of  so- 
called  junk  mail  pay  higher  rates  than 
they  are  paying,  we  certainly  should  not 
extend  the  franking  privilege  on  bulk 
mail  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
action.  I  certainly  hope  the  House  will 
sustain  the  Senates  position  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  appreciate  the  support 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expressed.  We  will  also  appreciate  his 
support  in  the  event  we  run  into  deter- 
mined opposition  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  they  will  have  my  support. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
age  of  convenient  travel,  brought  about 
by  our  rapidly  expanding  economy,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  constantly  on  the 
move  They  are  citizens,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  their  mobility  does  not  lessen 
their  interest  in  their  country's  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  fact  is  that  an  estimated  5  to 
8  million  persons  were  barred  from  vot- 
ing in  last  years  presidential  election  for 
the  sole  reason  that  they  were  unable 
to  meet  residency  requirements  In  the 
area  where  they  were  living  on  election 
day. 

Without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  right  of  SUtes  and  local  govern- 
ments to  set  the  rules  for  election  of 
their  own  officials.  Congress  could  well 
explore  the  possibilities  of  protecting  the 
right  of  these  Americans  to  vote  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  two  thought- 
ful editorials  on  the  subject.  They  are 
of  particular  interest  In  light  of  Sen- 
ator Kxating's  Introduction  of  S.J.  Res. 
90.  to  msUce  90  days  the  maximum  resi- 
dency requirement  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  The  first  editorial  was 
published  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New 
York  E>aily  Mirror:  the  .second  In  the 
May  19  issue  of  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.) 
Evening  Journal.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Mirror] 
Widen  the  Fkanchisi 
Right  after  the  national  election,  the  sub- 
ject of  voting  reform  was  hot.    Then  people 
began  a  4-year  forgetfulness.  as   they  usu- 
ally do. 

One  who  did  not  forget,  however.  l«  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Keating,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  who  has  Just  introduced  legislation  to 
allow  2  days  of  voting  for  a  President  and 
Vice  President.  This  Is  a  refom.  urged  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers     Ballots,  under  Keat- 


iNc's  proposal,  would  not  be  counted  until 
the  entire  Nation.  In  all  Its  time  zones,  had 
\oted. 

This  looks  like  a  good  plan  to  us  and  we 
congratulate  the  Senator  It  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress 

But  there  Is  another  area  In  which  reform 
is  needed.    That  Is  at  the  State  level 

Three  of  our  50  States  have  a  2-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  voting.  Thirty-five 
have  a  1-year  requirement,  and  12  have  a 
requirement  of  6  months. 

Ours  Is  a  roving  and  volatile  country  In 
which  millions  are  constantly  on  the  move 
This  is  characteristic  of  our  changing  and 
expanding  economy  Too  many  Americans 
are  deprived  of  the  franchise  just  because 
they  have  moved  to  a  place  of  better  oppor- 
tunity 

There  should  be  a  nationwide  movement 
to  liberalize  State  voting  laws 

Wisconsin's  good  example  might  serve  as 
a  model  By  special  arrangement,  a  US 
citizen  who  has  been  In  Wisconsin  for  10 
days  may  vote  a  presidential  ticket  If  he 
can  show  he  was  a  qualified  voter  In  the 
State  of  his  prior  residence 

The  voting  laws  should  not  only  be  liber- 
alized, but  standardized  as   far  as  possible 


(From  the  East  St  Louis  (111  i  Evening 
Journal ) 

RfisiDENCx  Laws 

A  majority  of  the  Nation's  Governors  ap- 
parently favor  relaxing  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
mobile   population 

Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating  Republican 
of  New  York,  told  the  Senate  that  26  of  the 
32  Governors  who  answered  his  request  for 
comment  favor  a  more  liberal  approach.  The 
other  six  replies  were  Incomplete,  he  said. 

Five  to  eight  million  Americans,  most  of 
whom  are  ambitious,  well-educated  and 
anxious  to  Improve  their  station  in  life,  were 
unable  to  vote  in  last  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion because  they  were  Ineligible  under  State 
or  local  residence  requirements 

Illinois  Is  only  one  of  the  offending  States 
which  disfranchises  a  large  number  ol 
mobile  Americans. 

Senator  Keating  said  the  mixture  of  resi- 
dency laws  Is  not  only  chaotic  but  also  un- 
just, unreasonable.  discriminatory  and 
dangerous  States  which  raise  legal  barriers 
to  voting,  he  said,  have  the  smallest  percent- 
age turnout  at  elections 

The  Governors  who  responded  to  his  re- 
quest for  comment  overwhelmingly  felt  that 
any  changes  in  residency  laws  should  be 
made  at  the  State  or  local  level  Only  two 
favored  Federal  action,  presumably  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  setting  forth  the 
nationwide  requirements  for  voting  In  Fed- 
eral elections  would  be  needed. 

In  Senator  Keating's  own  State  of  New 
York,  the  legislature  has  proposals  before  It 
to  change  the  Stale  constitution  s  suffrage 
provisions  which.  If  accepted,  would  give 
New  York  the  most  advanced  residency  re- 
quirement law  In  the  Nation 

Most  reformers  would  t)e  happy  to  see  the 
Slates  take  the  Initiative,  but  they  should 
gel  on  with  It.  There  Is  no,  absolutely  no, 
reason  why  Illinois  or  any  other  State  should 
impose  obstacles  to  voting  by  new  residents 
at  least  in  the  presidential  elections. 

Furthermore,  the  old  concept  that  a  resi- 
dence requirement  is  needed  to  give  prospec- 
tive new  voters  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  local  candidates  and  Issues  1b  thor- 
oughly outmoded  The  State  of  communica- 
tions being  what  they  are  today,  a  voter  can 
be  as  Informed  as  he  wants  to  be.  It  is  high 
time  State  legislatures  recognized  this  fact 
and  acted  to  end  denial  of  representation  to 
taxation  without  representation  of  a  large 
and   valuable  group  of  Americans, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  current  problems  to  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  wisely  ad- 
dressing itself  is  the  preservation  of  our 
magnificent  natural  heritage.  This  is 
taking  place  through  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish national  seashores. 

Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  under  the  distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  our  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible  I,  ha.s  been  conducting  hearings  on 
bills  to  create  three  great  national  .sea- 
shores at  Cape  Cod.  Mass.:  Point  Reyes, 
Calif.,  and  Padre  Island,  Tex.  It  is  my 
hope  that  similar  additional  areas  will 
be  set  aside  and  tjjat  our  national  park 
system  will  be  thereby  and  in  other  ways 
extended. 

Recently,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
there  have  appeared  several  articles  crit- 
ical of  our  national  parks  policy.  An 
admirable  reply  to  them  and  a  statement 
of  national  policy  in  regard  to  national 
parks  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  written  by  Stewart 
Udall.  our  excellent  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  ixiints  to  the  interesting 
confiict  which  exLsts  in  the  very  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  parks  enacted  by  the 
Congress  nearly  half  a  century  ago  when 
it  directed  the  National  Park  Service  "to 
conserve  the  scenery  *  '  *  and  the 
wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  a  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations." 

Secretary  Udall  gives  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  dilemma  which  this  some- 
what contradictory  mandate  imposed  on 
the  Park  Service  and  outlines  the  i>olicies 
which  he  believes  should  be  foUow'ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "National  Parks  for  the 
Future."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Parks   for  the  Ft'Ttbe 
(By  Stewart  Udall) 

In  the  summer  of  1953.  Bernard  De  Voto. 
the  Cambridge  conservationist  and  chron- 
icler of  the  West,  made  his  way  through 
some  15  of  our  great  national  parks.  With 
him  traveled,  figuratively  speaking,  some  17 
million  Americans  who  sought,  with  De  Voto. 
to  renew  their  spirits  In  the  wild  ai^d  scenic 
places  of  our  land.  On  his  return  De  Voto 
pronounced  a  verdict  on  what  he  hiid  .seen. 
and  a  disturbing  verdict  it  was  to  all  who 
knew  his  deep  affection  for  our  national 
parks  'Lets  close  the  national  parks."  De 
Voto  wrote  caustically.  "Let  us,  as  a  begin- 
ning, close  Yellowstone.  Yosemlte,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  National 
Parks — close  them  and  seal  them,  assign  the 
Array  to  patrol  them,  and  so  hold  them 
secure  for  a  more  enlightened  future  ' 

De  Votos  anger  was  du-ected  at  the  rot, 
decay,  and  neglect  he  had  encount.ered 
everywhere.  Sewage  was  seeping  into  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  and  the  campgrounds  ol  the 
park  looked  like  outdoor  slums  because,  as 
De  Voto  put  It.  "they  are  slums  '  On  the 
breath-taking  rim  of   Black   Canyon  of   the 


Gunnison,  the  guard  rails  had  rotted  away: 
not  one  ranger  was  assigned  to  the  area,  and 
even  the  visitor's  register  had  l>een  stolen. 
Fire,  health,  and  safety  hazards  were  prev- 
alent at  every  turn. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Reader  s  Di- 
gest warned  prospective  visitors  that  your 
trip  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  discomfort, 
disappointment,  even  danger,"  and  Conrad 
Wlrth.  then  as  now  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  had  to  agree  that  We 
actually  get  scared  when  we  think  of  the  bad 
health  conditions."  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  took  Its  turn  at  bat  and  editoriaU2ied 
that  the  "great  canyons,  pristine  lakes,  and 
the  endless  beauties  of  nature  of  our  national 
parks  '  were  being  displaced  by  ■trafTic  Jams 
on  beatup  highways,  beer  cans  In  the  gey- 
sers, honky-tonk  commercialism  •  •  •  out- 
door slums  " 

America's  glory  has  been  lt«  natural  won- 
ders; how.  then,  did  we  allow  our  national 
parks  to  suffer  such  disfigurement? 

TTie  answer  is  that  up  until  1941  the  re- 
sources of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
custodian  of  our  parks  and  monuments,  were 
reasonably  adequate.  But.  with  the  onset 
oj  World  War  II,  money  and  manpower  were 
cut  to  the  bone,  and  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans turned  to  the  parks  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod   the  rangers   were  overwhelmed 

In  1940  some  7  million  people  visited  the 
parks  By  1953.  the  year  of  De  Votos  trek, 
the  figure  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
Park  Service,  with  a  smaller  ranger  force, 
had  to  administer  18  new  areas  a£  well. 

Today,  few  in  Washington  would  dispute 
the  proposition  that  the  esprit  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  who  run  the  National  Park 
Service  are  unexcelled  in  our  Government. 
Yet  the  postwar  years  found  some  rangers 
and  their  families  living  in  rat-infested 
shacks  and  paying  the  Government  a  painful 
percentage  of  their  modest  salaries  for  the 
privilege.  Not  only  the  parks  but  the  morale 
of  the  men  charged  to  conserve  them  had 
become  eroded  to  the  danger  point.  These 
were  the  conditions  which  in  1956  called  into 
being  the  restoration  work  of  Mission  66 

RESTORATION 

Mission  66  was  designed  as  a  10-year  re- 
habilitation program  to  accommodate  the 
flix>d  tide  of  visitors  without  compromising 
basic  conservation  values.  A  series  of  master 
plans  was  developed  for  each  of  the  181  areas 
administered  by  the  Park  Service,  and  .vlzable 
appropriations  were  obtained  from  a  respon- 
sive Congress  to  enhance  maintenance  and 
underwrite  new  capital  Improvements. 
Thus,  a  frontal  attack  was  made  on  the  con- 
ditions that  aroused  De  Voto's  Ire  and  caused 
misgivings  in  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mission  66  Is  now  at  the  halfway  mark; 
a  new  administration  has  come  to  power; 
and  it  is  an  opportune  moment  to  review 
the  scope  of  the  program  and  assess  its  work. 

The  Park  Service  takes  Justifiable  pride  In 
maintenance  systems  that  now  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  park  visitors  And,  un- 
questionably, the  main  new  capital  develop- 
ment projects — roads,  trails,  campsites,  in- 
terpretive exhibits — have  made  the  parks 
more  hospitable  and  have  quickened  appre- 
ciation of  their  wonders.  But  problems  of 
delicate  Judgment  have  been  created  also. 

For  example,  take  the  problem  of  roads. 
In  1924.  Stephen  Mather,  the  flr.st  Director 
of  the  Park  Service,  enunciated  the  basic 
guidelines:  "It  Is  not  intended  to  have  the 
parks  gridironed  with  roads  but  in  each  It 
Is  desired  to  make  a  good  sensible  road  sys- 
tem so  that  visitors  may  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy  them.  At  the  same  time,  large  sections 
of  each  park  will  be  kept  m  a  natural  wilder- 
ness state  without  feeder  roads,  and  will  be 
accessible  only  by  trails  for  the  horseback 
rider  and  the  hiker." 
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CAMPSITES 

In  the  late  forties,  the  road  systems  in  the 
paries  were  mlserdbly  Inadequate  and  unsafe 
However,  653  miles  of  existing  roads  have 
now  been  improved  under  Mission  66.  whl'.e 
nearly  144  miles  of  new  roads  provide 
scenic  vlstiis  and  access  to  new  campi^rnind 
areas. 

Camping  ;s  one  of  the  more  intimate  park 
experiences.  To  encourage  it.  7.000  new 
campsites  have  been  created,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4.000  sites  renovated.  For  access  both 
to  the  spectacular  and  the  humbler  sites  of 
natural  beauty.  300  miles  of  trails  have  been 
built  or  Improved  For  many  visitors,  the 
most  meaningful  moments  In  the  parks  come 
when  they  Join  together  around  the  fire  In 
the  evening  to  learn  from  ranger  naturalists 
more  of  the  natural  history  that  surrounds 
them.  There  are  now  campfire  circles  for 
more  than  25.000  persons,  and  54  new  inter- 
pretive centers  to  encourage  the  vital  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Park  Service. 

Yet  Mission  66  has  inevitably  evoked  both 
praise  and  blame  from  those  who  love  and 
use  our  parks.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  1916  the  Interior  Department  was 
pitched  onto  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by 
congressional  directive  to  "conserve  the 
scenery  •  *  •  and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  pr  y.lde  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

Examining  this  singular  congressional 
mandate,  Wallace  Stegner,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  conservationist,  once  wrote  per- 
plexedly Provide  for  use.  but  leave  un- 
impaired Use.  but  protect.  Keep  the  parks 
primitive,  but  open  them  to  millions.  Make 
the  scenery  accessible  with  roads,  trails,  look- 
out.^, but  don't  scar  It  up.  Provide — Invisi- 
bly—campsites  for  minions,  lodge  and  motel 
accommodations  for  hundreds  of  thousands. 
and  the  facilities  of  whole  towns  to  take  care 
of  them  •  •  •  Protect  and  restore  wildlife, 
even  wolves  and  mountain  Hon.  In  order  to 
keep  the  bal.-\nce  of  nature,  but  do  It  In  a 
show    window    where    millions   can   thrill   to 

see  It." 

Over  the  years,  some  of  the  wisest  men  In 
the  Interior  Department  have  wrestled  with 
"  this  dilem.ma.  and  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  policy  directives  have  touched  off  con- 
troversy. There  have  been  mistakes;  I  would 
cite  Tioga  Road  in  Yosemite  and  the  tower 
on  Cllngman's  Dome  in  the  Great  Smokies  as 
two  '  But  when  you  view  the  many  Mission 
66  projects  In  perspective,  it  is  amazing  that 
so  few  egregious  error''  have  been  committed. 

TO      USE     AND      YET     PRESERVE 

During  the  Kennedy  administration,  spe- 
cial care  will  be  taken  that  in  the  planning 
of  roads,  buildings,  and  village  developments, 
nature  wil  take  precedence  over  the  needs 
of  moder.i  man.  The  Park  Service  cannot 
be  too  zealous  lu  its  work  to  maintain,  and 
raise,  the  standards  of  the  facilities  and  the 
services  it  provides.  No  road  or  l>xlglng  is 
an  end  in  itself,  but  exists  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  park  it  serves. 

But  too  often  critics  have  failed  :■■.'  con- 
cede that  many  of  the  wrong  decisions  have 
actually  been  dictated  by  conditions  and 
compromises  which  preceded  the  establlsh- 
m.ent  of  the  p.arks.  For  example.  Florldlan.s 
stipulated  a  developed  area  outside  Its  hear*- 
land  when  they  donated  the  land  and  money 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  And  the  Santa  Fe 
P.ailroad  and  others  owned  land  on  the  rim 
of  the  Gr.\nd  Canyon  long  before  it  became 
a  national  park. 

In  m.y  view,  wise  park  administrators  must 
steer  judiciously  between  those  who  would 
Ignore  the  park  standards  and  th'jse  who 
construe  each  alternative  according  to  t^.eir 
personal  tastes  In  any  e.-ent.  the  pressure 
of  tens  of  millions  of  people  on  a  limited 
and  Often   fragile  land  mass  will  surely  grow 


more  Intense.     Can  our  parks  be  both  used 
and  preserved  at  the  same  time? 

The  answer  Is,  They  must  be  If  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  future  generations  and  serve 
the  men  and  women  of  today. 

One  concept  long  respected  by  the  Park 
Service  In  Us  approach  to  t^ie  inherent  di- 
lemma has  been  the  development  within  the 
wilderness  of  zones  of  civilization  linked  by 
roads.  The  result  Is  that  today  99  p>ercent 
of  our  national  parkland  still  enjoys  wilder- 
ness status,  and  a  visitor  need  only  wander 
200  yards  ofT  any  road  to  enter  primitive  and 
untouched  country. 

In  Yellowstone,  our  oldest  and  most  In- 
tensively used  national  park,  the  road  sys- 
tem has  been  Improved  to  carry  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cars  that  use  It  annually, 
but  the  natural  wilderness  has  not  been 
penetrated  1  foot  farther  than  when  the 
first  motorcar  w^as  admitted  45  years  ago. 
And  here  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
Yellowstone  Is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island.  All  too  few  of  the  millions 
of  visitors  venture  beyond  these  paved  cor- 
ridors, yet  the  opportunity  Is  there  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  seize  It. 

Looking  at  the  vast  panorama  of  our 
parks,  one  Is  Impressed  by  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  Park  Service  has  resolved  the  con- 
flict between  use  and  conservation.  There 
are  no  more  zealous  guardians  of  our  places 
of  extraordinary  beauty  than  those  who 
cherish  the  purity  of  our  wild  lands.  For- 
tunately for  all  of  us.  each  noble  stand  of 
trees,  each  solitary  mountain  promontory, 
each  desert  canyon  has  Its  devoted  band 
of  friends.  And  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  be- 
cause wilderness  land,  paradoxically.  Is  a 
fragile  asset. 

PARKS   ARE  rOR    PEOPLE 

However,  It  is  also  plain  that  parks  are  for 
people,  and  not  people  for  parks.  And 
these  people  are  entitled  to  what  De  Voto 
has  called  "amiable  diversions"  In  keeping 
with  the  purpose  of  their  visit  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  park.  The  test  of  whether  to 
allow  such  diversions  as  winter  sports,  for 
example,  should  be  whether  participants  scar 
the  terrain.  Furthermore,  we  must  con- 
sistently ask  ourselves  whether  a  particu- 
lar organized  activity  adds  a  worthwhile 
dimension  to  the  purpose  for  which  our 
parks  were  established. 

This  brings  Into  focus  the  central  do- 
mestic crisis  which  confronts  America  today, 
the  fact  that  population  tends  to  outrun 
space,  and  that  the  very  spaciousness  which 
has  formed  the  face  and  character  of  our 
people  Is  now  threatened.  The  most  notice- 
able scarcity  In  this  society  of  abundance 
Is  land.  The  pressures  on  our  land — esp)e- 
clally  land  suitable  for  parka  and  outdoor 
recreation — are  relentless.  Another  4  mil- 
lion Americans  will  be  bora  Into  this 
country  this  year.  Given  fair  weather  each 
day,  another  300,000  acres  of  countryside 
will  fall  to  bulldozers,  cement  mixers,  and 
logging  crews. 

If  we  want  to  save  some  of  this  land  for 
parks  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors, 
we  must  act  now.  The  enemy  Is  time,  not 
people.  And  time  has  run  out  for  piece- 
meal action.  The  day  is  long  past  when  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  could  create  new  national 
parks  out  of  the  public  domain.  The  time 
iS  now  past  when  we  could  hoard  a  few 
more  acres  of  park  land  In  the  West,  where 
it  la  still  relatively  plentiful,  and  hope  that 
some  philanthropist  would  give  us  a  Uttle 
more  elsewhere. 

NEW     NATIONAL     P^RKS        N      W 

What  Is  needed  ttxlay,  and  needed 
urgently  Is  a  truly  national  and  wisely  bal- 
anced prf-gram  of  land  acquisition  and  park 
development.  Last  February,  within  a 
month  of  a.ssumlne  office.  President  Kennedy 
spelled  i>ut  in  a  message  to  Congresn  the 
brrxid  Z't-Als  of  a  nf»*ional  land-conservation 
program. 


We  have  already  come  to  the  second  phase 
of  Mission  6«.  From  1956  to  date,  we  res- 
cued the  national  parks  from  rot  and 
erosion;  now,  quickly,  we  must  round  out 
our  park  system  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  re- 
maining areas  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty. 
But  new  national  parks  are  only  a  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  exploding  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  great  national  parks  represent  one  of  the 
few  remaining  opportunities  for  vacation- 
ing families  to  enjoy  the  early  morning  ex- 
perience of  the  wilderness.  We  did  not 
set  aside  our  parks  for  casual  Inspection. 
These  unique  areas  were  meant  to  provide 
what  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  called  "the 
cathedral  experience"  of  nature. 

Furthermore,  moet  of  our  finest  parks  are 
located  In  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  distance  from  centers 
of  population.  Yet  America's  families 
should  have  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation within  easy  reach  of  their  homes. 
And.  properly,  they  should  rely  for  such 
recreation  on  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. State  and  local  action  to  set  aside 
land  for  outdoor  recreation  would  take  pres- 
sure off  the  national  parks,  but  more  in^- 
portant  would  be  the  benefits  which 
carefully  developed  open  land  would  bring 
to  the  communities  themselves  and  to  their 
residents. 

In  most  areas  of  our  country,  enough  land 
Is  still  available  If  we  act  now  But  in  the 
heavily  Industrialized  parts  of  America,  the 
only  hope  of  salvaging  what  remains  lies  In 
inspired,  and  Inspiring,  leadership  from  our 
Governors  and  mayors. 

The  challenge  Is  a  double  one:  to  preserve 
the  face  of  our  country  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide plentiful  and  varied  opportunities  for 
people  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

I  should  like  to  see  new  national  parks 
to  protect  such  unique  areas,  for  example,  as 
the  deep,  sandstone  canyons  that  surround 
Rainbow  Bridge  In  southern  Utah;  the  last 
remaining  prairie  lands  In  Kansas;  Santa 
Cruz  Island.  Calif  ;  and  the  propxjsed  Great 
Basin  Park  In  Nevada.  We  must  also  move 
quickly  to  add  the  Great  Beach  and  adjoin- 
ing land  of  Cape  Cod;  Padre  Island,  Tex.; 
and  Point  Reyes  to  the  national  seashore 
system. 

Nowhere  are  the  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  more  limited  than  In  or  near  our 
cities.  What  little  open  country  separates 
the  sprawling  urban  complexes  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  Is  being  preempted  by  vari- 
ous "developments  •  Only  bold  action  can 
save  what  remains.  For  example,  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  a  magnificently  varied 
recreation  area  could  be  created  surround- 
ing the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Reservoir. 
This  would  give  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Nations  population  75  miles  of  shore  front 
for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation. 

Americas  land  and  water  are  on  the  block. 
The  highest  bidder  is  seldom  the  wisest 
user.  Short-term  developments  and  short- 
term  gains  will  be  debited  a  thousandfold 
against  the  assets  of  future  generations. 
whoee  claim  on  America  Is  as  valid  as  ours. 
Some  of  us  In  Washington  sense  an  ever- 
increasing  Interest  In  the  land  and  In  mans 
relationship  to  It.  President  Kennedy  has 
already  struck  the  keynote.  If  we  seize  the 
opportunity  and  act  to  save  the  spaciousness 
and  grandeur  of  our  land,  later  generations 
may  record  this  period  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  the  American  conservation 
movement. 
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TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  TAX 
COURT   APPROPRIATIONS,    1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5954  >  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 


Departments  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962   and  for  other  purpKJses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  oCfer  the  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
pa^e  8,  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  down  to  and  including  line  14  on 
page  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  the  provision  which  would 
allow  $65,000  to  be  iLsed  for  the  further 
liquidation  of  the  RFC. 

In  1957  Congress  passed  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  abolished  that  agency. 
We  turned  the  various  functions  of  the 
agency  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Admini.stration.  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  adminLstrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  All 
functions  of  the  RFC  were  divided 
among  these  agencies,  and  It  was  the 
clear  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
agency  should  be  abolLshed  and  the  out- 
standing loan.";  liquidated  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

It  is  absurd  that  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide five  employees  working  for  an 
agency  which  has  been  abolished  for  5 
years. 

Mr  President,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
continue  one  employee  as  a  director  for 
the  Office  of  Defense  Lending.  We  have 
not  made  any  defense  loans  through  this 
agency  for  5  years.  The  agency  has 
been  dead  for  5  years.  We  certainly  do 
not  now  need  a  director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Lending 

There  is  a  provision  to  carry  one  at- 
torney. I  can  visualize  some  use  occa- 
sionally for  an  attorney  for  the  collec- 
tion of  outstanding  loans,  which  amount. 
Incidentally,  to  only  $7  8  million.  How- 
ever, surely  one  of  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  Treasury  Department  could 
be  used.  I  do  not  think  a  special  attor- 
ney to  work  solely  on  the  liquidation  of 
these  old  loans  Ls  needed. 

After  the  agency  was  abolished  in  1957 
the  loan  examiners  were  eliminated  on 
the  basis  that  there  was  no  need  for  addi- 
tional loan  examiners  because  no  addi- 
tional loans  were  to  bo  made.  There 
were  no  loan  cxaminerj;  for  1958-59,  but 
we  now  find  back  on  the  payroll  a  loan 
examiner  for  the  years  1960-61,  and  it 
Is  pror>osed  to  canr  him  on  In  1962. 
What  is  the  need  for  a  loan  examiner  for 
an  agency  which  has  been  dead  5  years 
and  Is  not  making  loans' 

In  addlUon.  there  are  two  other  em- 
ployees involvixl.  and  the  work  of  these 
employees  to  further  liquidate  Uie  out- 
staiidiru?  loans  could  be  easily  taken  care 
of  by  the  pre.'ient  employees  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 
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Apparently  the  only  way  to  aboli.sh  the 
agency  is  to  take  these  employees  off  the 
payroll.  In  prior  years  we  found  this  to 
be  the  only  effective  method.  Once  be- 
fore it  took  the  Congress  approximately 
20  years  to  kill  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration. We  never  did  eliminate 
and  abolish  that  sigency  until  we  took 
the  employees  off  the  payroll  and  stopped 
appropriating  money  for  them. 

There  was  also  the  U.S.  Spruce  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  started  in  World  War 
I  to  obtain  spruce  from  Alaska  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  airplanes.  Before 
the  Corporation  could  begin  functioning 
the  war  was  over  and  the  use  for  the 
spruce  had  terminated.  The  agency  was 
abolished  in  the  early  1920's.  I  came  to 
Washington,  DC,  In  1946,  and  the 
Corporation  was  still  functioning  as  a 
full-fledged  Corporation  with  three  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll. 

At  that  time  we  found  that  the  agency 
had  only  two  conditional  sales  contracts, 
obtained  when  the  agency  had  sold  a 
railroad  to  another  Government  agency, 
with  semiannual  payments.  There  were 
four  payments  coming  in  annually  on 
these  two  conditional  sale  contracts.  In 
1947  there  was  still  a  President  of  the 
Corporation.  There  was  also  a  treas- 
urer. There  was  also  a  Secretarj-.  The 
rgency  had  a  car  and  a  chauffeur.  All  of 
this  staff  was  for  the  collection  and 
handling  of  four  checks  per  year  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

That  agency  was  finally  abolished  by 
strULing  from  the  appropriation  bill  the 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

I  think  we  should  take  the  same  action 
today  and  really  put  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  the  burial  of  this  agency 
which  we  abolished  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment,  which  if  ap- 
proved will  stop  the  salaries  of  these  em- 
ployees of  the  old  RFC  on  June  30. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Viiginia  has 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins  and  an  econ- 
omy spirit  in  his  heart,  and  is  always 
pleased  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  offers  a  proposal  to  save 
money,  even  though  it  is  only  $65,000 
from  a  bill  to  appropriate  $5,327,631,000. 

Frankness  compels  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  admit,  however,  that 
he  would  have  welcomed  this  type  of 
support  from  his  Republican  colleague 
when  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  fighting  alone  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
pense of  administering  the  liquidation 
of  the  RFC.  When  the  Republicans  took 
over,  they  asked  for  that  purpose  the 
sum  of  $2,660,275.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  protested  veiT  vigorously, 
but  he  was  overridden.  In  recognition 
of  the  continuing  fight,  we  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  amount  down  the  next  \ear 
to  $1,485,000.  At  that  time  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  said.  "Now,  the 
next  year  will  have  to  wind  tins  up." 
The  next  year  the  amount  was  cu':  to 
$1,060,000.  The  man  who  was  put  in  as 
head  of  the  agency  was  then  made^an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   so 


tliat  he  would  not  be  standing  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  with  the  expenditures. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Vu-ginia 
.'iays  It  is  unfortunate  he  did  not  have  the 
help  of  his  distinguishtxi  colleague  dur- 
ing the  "big  money  years.  We  got  the 
amount  cut  down  and  cut  down,  until 
last  year  it  was  only  $75,000.  Tlie  pres- 
ent administration  said,  "We  will  cut 
that  amount  $10,000."  so  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  the  figuie.  and  we 
let  it  go. 

Of  course,  when  one  analyzes  what 
the  money  is  for.  it  is  found  there  is  to  be 
one  Director  who  will  get  $13,700  a  year 
and  a  lawyer  who  will  get  $13,700  a  year. 
There  is  to  be  a  loan  examiner;  and  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  examine 
the  loans  which  have  been  m  existence 
for  20  or  30  years,  which  are  now  down  to 
$7.8  million.  During  fiscal  1962  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  loans  or  as.'^ets  since 
inception  will  be  Liquidated.  The  loan 
examiner  would  examine  those  loans,  to 
see  how  they  are  coming  along.  He  can 
pull  the  papers  out  and  look  at  tliem. 

There  is  also  requested  a  stenographer 
at  $7,500,  and  one  typist  at  $4,800. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  cannot  make  a 
Justification  for  the  expenditure  which  is 
fully  satisfactory  to  himself,  although 
he  has  no  authority  from  his  committee 
to  accept  any  amendments,  he  will  agree 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti-e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  join  in  saying  that  the  Senator 
has  consistently  over  the  years  tried  to 
cut.  dowTi  the  appropriation  for  this 
item.  I  know  the  Senator  was  not  di- 
recting his  remarks  to  me  personally 
because  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  abolish  this 
agency,  which  is  Ftill  alive.  The  other 
two  amendments  were  offered  under  the 
preceding  administration,  and  I  am  still 
trj'ing  again  here  today. 

I  still  say  that  an  acency  which  was 
abolished  5  years  ago  should  have  been 
closed  5  years  a^o.  There  should  be  no 
employees  on  the  payroll;  they  are  not 
needed. 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  to  stop  this  appropria- 
tion. I  hope  Uie  Senate  will  pass  it. 
and  I  hope  the  conferees  will  stand  by  it. 
If  they  do  not,  I  shall  join  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  asking  that  we  further 
insist  on  the  Senate  amendment  to  abol- 
ish this  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  c<Knmend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virgmla  .Mr. 
Robertson  ].  and  the  other  members  of 
the  .'^ubcommitt^M:'  and  of  the  committee, 
for  the  splendid  report  which  Uiey  h^ve 
brought  to  the  Senate  In  regard  to  an 
appropriation  of  some  $5  billion  for  the 
TreasuiT  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  many 
fcv  years.  I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
"~  Postal  Department.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
on  the  floor  with  me  today  the  distm- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr  Johnston]  . 

We  have  cooperated  for  many  years  in 
behalf  of  better  postal  programs  and 
better  postal  service.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  for 
one  or  two  questions  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  section  of  the 
committee  report  dealing  with  facilities 
recommends  $160,100,000,  a  decrease  of 
$7,6  million  from  the  budget  estimate  for 
facilities. 

The  amount  recommended  i.s  $8.- 
478,000  under  the  1961  apprnpnation. 
and  $7,6  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. I  bring  up  the  question  because  I 
believe  that  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
will  be  disappointed  to  find  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  build  new  additional  pos- 
tal facilities  in  communities  where  they 
are  badly  needed  and  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  type  of  buildings 
that  have  existed  for  many  years.  I 
wonder  what  reason  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  can  give 
th'?  Senate  for  the  reduction  m  the  pro- 
posed figure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  The  committee 
found  that  its  recommendation  would 
provide  20  major  leased  facilities  and  50 
branch  offices  together  with  1.100  or 
more  newly  constructed  leased  buildmgs. 
The  committee  realized  that  everyone 
would  like  to  have  a  new  or  modern  post 
office,  as  he  would  like  to  have  a  new- 
home  or  modern  equipment  As  I  said 
with  respect  to  the  item  of  $65,000  con- 
cerning the  RFC.  we  felt  that  the  amount 
was  not  a  large  amount,  relatively,  but 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
item  ought  to  be  included  at  all. 

We  thought  that  we  perhaps  should 
approach  with  some  caution  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
us<?d  might  be  borrowed  money,  and 
perhaps  we  had  better  go  slow.  The 
House  had  provided  much  less  than  we 
did.  In  any  event,  we  could  not  restore 
the  amount  and  expect  that  the  House 
would  accept  everything  we  might  at- 
tempt to  restore.  We  thought  we  had 
compromised  the  point,  and  we  pro- 
posed what  we  hope  to  hold  in  confer- 
ence. Such  an  amount  would  carry  the 
program  forward  reasonably  well,  but 
not  as  far  as  many  of  us  would  like  to 
see  It  go,  if  money  were  not  a  major 
consideration. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  we  face  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $4  billion.  Spending 
schemes  are  pending  that  could  increase 
that  amount  to  $6  billion  or  $7  billion. 
We  can  talk  all  we  please  about  price 
spirals,  but,  after  all,  it  is  inflation  of 
the  currency  which  underlies  price  in- 
flation 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President,  I 
readily  appreciate  the  problem  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee and  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  reduction  of  the  fund  for  the  con- 
struction of  postal  facilities  However. 
I  wished  at  least  U)  mention  my  concern, 
because  our  people  ar^  concerned.  We 
have  recently,  in  t^te  past  8  years,  en- 
gaged in  the  finest  e<a^struction  of  postal 
facilities  in  this  Nation  I  believe  our 
people  are  happy  about  it  and  proud  of 
the  buildings  constructed. 

The  second  item  which  I  wish  to  men- 
tion is  the  committee's  recommendation 
of  $110  million— a  decrease  of  $12  million 
from  the  budget  estimate — for  plant  and 
equipment.     If    we    do    not   propose    to 
build  new  buildings  in  many  of  our  com- 
munities,   we    have   old    buildings    that 
need  modernization,  such  as  new  light- 
ing and  air  conditioning.     I  express  my 
regret  that  we  must  accept  a  reduction 
m  the  amount  for  such  modernization 
I  appreciate  also  the  problems  of  the 
chairman  and  the  committee.     It  is  not 
my  intention.  I  assure  the  chairman,  to 
offer  any  amendment,  but  I  wished  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  re- 
gret, and  let  the  opcKjrtunity  pass  with- 
out noticing  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  appreciate  the 
point  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  who  sei-ved  for  many 
years  on  the  Post  Office  Committee  and 
knows  of  the  needs  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  presenting  this  phase  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  said  that  the  rental 
program  for  1961  was  $19  million.     For 

1961  it  is  estimated  to  be  $62.5  million. 
The  1962  estimate  submitted  was  for  $79 
million.  For  1963,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  would  rise  to  $100  million, 
which  shows  that  inflation  is  increasing 
the  costs  of  these  projects  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  With  regard  to  the  plant  and 
equipment  item  the  committee  recom- 
mended SllO  million,  the  House  allow- 
ance and  a  decrease  of  S12  million  in  the 
estimate.  The  amount  recommended 
provides  the  sums  requested  for  the  vehi- 
cle program:  equipment  for  standard 
program  and  approximately  $85.5  mil- 
lion for  the  modernization  program. 

Consequently   we   feel   that   for   fiscal 

1962  we  have  provided  funds  for  a  mod- 
erate and  adequate  program.  It  is  not 
what  we  wouJd  like  to  have  done  if  we 
had  had  plenty  of  money. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  like  to  po:nt  out  that  in  framing 
these  recommencations  he  had  the  capa- 
ble help  of  the  senior  Republican  in  this 
body  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hi  mpshire  !Mr    Bridges). 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vieW 

Mr   ROBERTSON      I  yield. 

Mr  BRIDGES  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
job  he  did  The  figures  which  we  ar- 
rived at  represent  the  best  we  could  do. 
I  would  like  to  5ee  larger  amounts  pro- 
vided for  some  of  the  items,  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Virignia  would 
also  But  I  b'Ueve  before  the  bill  is 
finally  enacted  into  law  through  con- 
ferences with  the  House,  we  can  arrive 
at  figures,  whic^  probably  will  be  ap- 
proximately what  I  per.sonally  would  like 
to  see. 


The  hearings  were  thorough  and  well 
conducted.  The  various  pliases  of  both 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  were  thoroughly  con- 
sidered I  believe  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job.  and  that  its  effort  is 
worthy  of  support. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  The  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee  thanks  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  complimentary 
words 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  also  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HaydenI.  that  I  did  not  desire  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  I  wished 
to  call  attention  to  two  items  which  I 
believe  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
into  the  bill  an  item  of  some  public  serv- 
ice. When  the  appropriation  bill  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
one  dollar  was  allowed  for  public  service. 
I  notice  from  the  report  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  approximately  $62 
million  for  this  phase 

We  are  faced  with  a  postal  deficit  of 
about  $900  miUion  and  I  share  the  feeling 
with  many  that  some  of  this  so-called 
gap  should  be  closed  by  rate  adjustments. 
But  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  of  both  Houses  are  at  a 
complete  loss  to  determine  the  amount 
of  this  gap  to  be  covered  by  postal  rate 
increases,  until  such  time  as  we  have  a 
positive  recognition  of  public  service  costs 
involved. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion concerning  the  basis  on  which 
public  services  should  be  computed  The 
Post  Office  Department,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  Congress  itself,  has  been  persuaded 
to  follow  the  "loss  of  revenue"  concept, 
which  means  simply  the  additional  rev- 
enues which  might  have  been  collected 
if  the  free  or  special  postage  items,  as 
enumerated  in  the  law,  had  been  paying 
the  full  rates  assigned  to  other  classes. 
Public  Law  85-426,  section  214ia)  di  re- 
pealed the  Kelly  Act  of  1930  which  was 
the  only  legal  basis  for  determining  pub- 
lic services  on  a  "loss  of  revenue"  basis. 
The  act  substituted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
■'total  loss"  concept  and  directed  that 
such  losses  on  nonprofit  charitable  mail, 
free  in  county  mail,  free  for  the  blind, 
losses  on  nonpostal  and  special  services, 
the  star  route  system  and  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices  be  set  aside  and 
charged  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury. 

Since  1958  I  have  urged  full  adherence 
to  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-426  Title 
I  of  this  law  is  called  postal  policy  and 
section  104 'a •  provides  certain  public 
services,  the  total  loss  of  which  shall  be 
set  aside  and  charged  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  Today,  I  do  not 
propose  to  recount  the  long  history  of 
appropriation  ena^^ments  concerned 
with  this  law.  but  I  shall  point  out  that 
at  no  time  since  1958  has  an  amount 
been  set  aside  for  public  services  equal  to 
what  we  contemplated  in  the  enactment 
of  the  law.    Quite  frankly,  after  6  years 
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of  study  and  lengthy  debate  in  both 
Houses,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
public  services  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  the  law  dearly  states  should 
not  be  charged  to  mail  users,  was  some- 
what in  the  neighborhood  of  $250  to  $300 
million. 

We  are  confronted  again  with  a  $900 
million  postal  deficit.  I  think  I  know 
the  tenor  and  temper  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
problem.  But  it  is  a  serious  problem, 
and  I  hope  we  can  obtain  recognition 
of  what  we  believe  and  can  demonstrate. 
based  upon  the  records,  is  a  public  serv- 


ice of  $288  million,  which  was  pbiced 
in  the  record  as  taken  from  the  1958 
Postal  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public   Sekvice   Costs 

Congress  In  the  1958  Postal  Act  made  a 
good  start"  at  Itemizing  public  services. 
Here  is  the  list,  taken  from  the  act,'  with 
the  cost  of  each,  according  to  the  Poet 
Office's  fiscal  1959  cost  ascertainment  re- 
port: * 


(In  iboiuMiilsl 


Caieeory 


0>  Th*  total  low  r««illinf  hnm  th*  transnilwton  of  matter  in  th*  m  ilU  fre*  of  posta^ 
or  al  xmAxKtA  nties  •  •  •  ai  provl<le<l  by  statute,  Inc-lu'liriK  *  *  *: 
l»J  Re<iuc«<l  rales  ou  ue»!H>ui>ers  or  i>«r»t»<licab  of  t«rtalD  nonprofit  orsaol- 
btttons - — 

(b)  OtBtlal  mall.  Pail  AmerJciin  I'nton,  sent  free 

(c)  Kr«w-ln-«)untv  mall  (free  delivery  of  newsiiai-ers  in  tbe  ooonty  wbcra 

thoy  arf  |>u(>ib(ie't) - 

(d)  Frt*  or  re-lu<«>l  |<osla(;e  on  muter iil  for  tlie  blln'l     

(t)   Fr**  mull  for  l'-.i.i  Anierk-iiu  I'likon  countries'  'llplom^itlc  corp5 

(fi    I'libllratinn-t  for  !l"»  of  thf  hliiid  at  nKluoe*!  ratj-s,  «Ui  class. 

(»)  Free  mall.  Vxn  American  .><anitary  Bureau — 

(n>  Free  mall  for  »l'U>»sof  I'resl'lenta 

(It    RcliKV'l  'Jil-cUsb  ratw  lor  rc-lu:ious  and  cl  toroom  |>erkHlicals — 

(I.I    Re'luwl  3<lrbMB  rates  f<'r  nonprofit  orp'uiUatioiiJ 

A)  Frf*"  maillnr,  nh^mtee  baJloL* - - 

(1)    Ile<luce<l  ratc«  for  tioukit 

Ke-lur*"!  rales  (or  lll>rary  books - 

Loss  resuluni;  from: 

fa)  ."t.ir  rr-utc  "vrvlcc*  to  remote  homes,  farms,  rancbca,  post  oflices 

(b>  3d  an'l  4tli  (Hn^  !>o»t  ofllcM 

(S)  Loss  "  in  performii*  noii|>o>tal  strvloea,  toch  as  tbc  sale  of  dociunentiiry  stamps 

for  th*-   rrc.--iiT)"     .       - --;• 

Lo.v>  ■•Uuijrri-l  in  ixrtoi  luiiig  sjwx-ial  services  such  as  casli  ou  delivery,  insured 

mall,  !«jH>rt;il  'Icllvcrv.  and  money  orders" ■ 

Kitr*  co«t  of  iii»n«j>oriinr  V  S.  niiill  by  loretim  air  carriers  at  rates  over  those  pra- 
»<Til>e<l  lur  I  ..•'.  air  c-arrt«rs 
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'  D«ft>rr  tl»e  is.'"  lik-jierccnt  pay  Uvreaw  bill. 

Mr.  CARISON.  I  understand  ttiat 
the  1962  budget  contained  $62  million  as 
the  amount  of  public  services  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  President.  The  House 
in  its  action  has  fully  deleted  this 
amount  and  left  the  figure  standing  at 
zero.    This  is  difficult  to  understand. 

My  personal  feeling  as  one  interested 
In  this  postal  deficit  that  we  have  had 
for  years  Is  Uiat  if  we  could  ever  reach 
agreement,  at  least  among  the  Congress, 
as  to  what  we  would  determine  was  an 
allowable  item  for  public  service.  I  think 
maybe  we  could  adjust  some  rates,  but 
so  far  we  have  had  this  difficulty. 

I  appreciate  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  Including  at  least  $62  mil- 
lion. I  sincerely  hope  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  on  this  point  in  order 
that  we  might  at  leitst  begin  to  balance 
the  Intake  and  output  of  p>ostal  revenues 
based  on  the  present  Treasury  situation. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  and  considerably 
alarmed  to  read  thi.s  morning  that  after 
a  most  complete  and  thorough  hearing 
of  the  oil  producers  problems,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  ruled  to  take 
no  action  to  help  solve  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  producers  now  find  themselves. 


Secretary  Udall  has  decided  to  continue 
the  extremely  high  oil  import  program 
to  the  detriment  of  the  oil  producers  of 
Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

As  Is  well  known  to  my  colleagues, 
there  Is  now  in  operation  what  Is  gener- 
ally termed  "the  mandatory  oil  import 
program."  This  program  was  designed, 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  to — 

Insure  a  atable.  healthy  industry  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  exploring  for  and 
developing  new  hemispheric  reservee  to  re- 
place those  being  depleted.  The  basis  of 
the  new  program,  like  that  for  the  volun- 
tary program.  Is  the  certified  requirements 
of  our  national  security  which  make  It  nec- 
essary that  we  preserve  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  a  vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States. 

The  program  was  the  outgrovk'th  of 
many  years  of  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive study  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  It  has.  to  say 
the  least,  done  a  lot  for  the  domestic 
oil  industry;  however,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  goals  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  for  this  pro- 
gram have  not  been  met. 

Recently  Tom  L.  Schwinn,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Indepcnd- 


»Sec.  104(a),  Public  Law  85-426,  85th 
Cong. 

'  These  are  the  latest  figures  available  as 
of  Mar.  1,  1960. 


ent  Oil  L  Gas  Association,  testified  at 
an  oil  Imports  hearing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  regard  to  the  de- 
teriorating position  of  the  independent 
oil  producer  In  Kansas.  Annual  pro- 
duction in  the  past  5  years  has  declined 
from  a  high  of  124  million  barrels  to 
113  million  barrels.  Crude  oil  sells  for 
less  than  It  did  In  1957,  the  posted  price 
being  as  low  as  $2.77  per  barrel  in  some 
areas.  In  addition,  wells  are  produc- 
ing at  minimum  allowables,  with  not 
much  apparent  hope  for  either  an  In- 
crease In  price  or  allowables  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

In  short,  conditions  today  In  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry,  particu- 
larly In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  are 
more  depressed  than  ever.  For  exam- 
ple, drilling  rigs  active  in  1960  were  at  a 
14-year  low;  and  so  far  this  year,  there 
are  less  rigs  active  than  m  1960.  The 
number  of  wells  drilled  in  1960  was  the 
lowest  since  1952.  and  crude  oil  reserves 
actually  went  down  slightly  in  1960. 
Wildcat  wells,  which  are  really  those 
which  find  the  oil,  are  being  drilled  at  a 
rate  7  percent  below  the  dismal  record 
of  1960,  when  the  number  of  wildcat 
wells  drilled  was  26  percent  below  the 
rate  In  1956 — the  year  just  prior  to  the 
finding  by  the  President's  Special  Cabi- 
net Committee  that  a  decline  in  this 
activity  "shall  not  be  permitted."  To- 
day a  further  decline  in  the  domestic 
exploratory  activity  Is  being  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Everyone  Interested  In  and  familiar 
with  the  oil  Industry  In  Uie  United 
States  must  view  with  concern  the  in- 
creasing threat  of  expanded  oil  produc- 
tion In  Russia. 

Recently  Mr.  Ira  H.  Cram,  an  Amer- 
ican oil  man,  made  an  extensive  tour 
of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  first  of- 
ficial delegation  of  American  oil  men  to 
study  the  Russian  oil  industrv's  progress 
since  the  end  of  the  war  Mr.  Cram 
is  a  geologist  and  Senior  Vice  President 
of  the  Continental  Oil  Company  and  has 
participated  in  oil  development  through- 
out the  United  States.  Canada.  South 
America,  and  Africa.  His  report  on  the 
Russian  oil  situation,  entitled  Russian 
Oil:  New  Danger  for  the  West,"  was 
printed  In  the  April  29,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Cram  discussed  the  great  growth 
and  development  of  Russian  oil  and  its 
effects  on  future  competition  for  oil 
producing  countries,  with  the  statement 
that  the  sobering  fact  is  that  Russia  Is 
just  beginning  her  oil  development. 

This  fact  must  not  be  Ignored  by  the 
United  States  as  we  consider  future  pro- 
grams for  oil  development  in  the  United 
States.  The  oil  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 

There  are  many  factors  whicl:  are 
contributing  to  this  unhealthy  situation. 
However,  today  I  would  hke  to  refer  to 
just  two  of  these. 

As  is  well  knowii.  shortly  afl^er  tlie 
establishment  of  the  niandaior>-  import 
program,  the  President  made  an  amend- 
ment in  his  oil  import  proclamation 
which  exempts  overland  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  from  the  manda- 
tor>-  program.     In  other  words,   in   the 
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interest  of  national  security,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  preferential  treatment 
should  be  allowed  oil  imports  from  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  It  is  hard  to  find  fault 
with  the  purpose  of  this  policy.  How- 
ever, as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  policy  seem  to  be  abus- 
ing; this  privilege 

For  example,  at  a  time  when  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained flat  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
imports  from  Canada  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Canada,  whom  wp  all  recog- 
nize as  a  valuable  friend,  has  increas- 
ing designs  on  the  US  oil  markPt.  This 
is  commendable  from  the  standpoint  of 
Canada.  However,  unless  the  brakes  are 
placed  on  such  imports  the  result  would 
simply  be  that  increased  Canadian  im- 
ports will  be  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
domestic  producers  with  no  net  gain  in 
the  joint  security  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Earlier  this  year  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  took  cognizance  of  the  increased 
imiwrts  from  Canada  and  declared  that 
if  such  exempted  imports  have  a  marked 
and  abrupt  effect  on  the  domestic  indus- 
try such  developments  would  call  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  •'over-land" 
exemption. 

Canada  recently  issued  a  statement  on 
Canadian  oil  pohcy  which  laid  down 
certain  target  levels  for  Canadian  oil 
pnxiuction — 640,000  barrels  daily  for 
1961  and  800.000  barrels  daily  for  1963. 
These  target  levels  contemplate  substan- 
tial increases  of  their  oil  exports  from 
Car^ada  to  the  United  States  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Canada  for  1963  would  like 
to  export  to  the  United  States  22.5.000 
barrels  of  oil  daily  which  is  double  the 
1960  daily  average  shipments  of  113.000 
barrels  daily  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  Canadian  crude  oil  has 
not  moved  into  either  the  Detroit-Toledo 
area  or  the  Chicago  area.  However,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  1960.  Canadian 
crude  oil  began  to  move  into  both  Detroit 
and  Toledo  refineries      During  December 

1960,  three  refineries  imported  14.035 
barrels  daily  of  Canadian  crude  oil  and 
thus  displaced  an  equivalent  volume  of 
domestic  crude  m  this  area      By  March 

1961,  imports  of  Canadian  crude  into 
Detroit-Toledo  had  increased  to  24.226 
barrels  daily,  thus  further  displacing 
domestic  crude  which  has  always  served 
these  markets. 

Thus  in  view  of  the  relatively  flat 
crude  oil  market  m  the  United  States 
over  the  past  5  years  and  the  relatively 
small  future  increases  that  can  be  ex- 
pected, I  feel  that  Canada  cannot  expect 
nor  be  given  a  disproportionate  share 
m  the  US.  crude  oil  market 

In  my  opinion,  two  things  must  be 
done  to  meet  this  situation  Although 
imports  from  Canada  should  be  given 
preferential  treatment  over  other  for- 
eign oil.  I  believe  that  such  exempt  im- 
ports must  be  included  withm  the  total 
overall  permi.ssible  level  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  and  also  I  urge  that 
Canada  recognize  that  this  preferential 
treatment  must  not  be  abused 

As  in  the  case  of  Canada.  imE>orUs 
from  Mexico  should  be  included  in  the 
basic  overall  permissible  level  of  imports. 


However,  in  the  cise  of  Mexico,  another 
factor  has  entered  the  picture  in  the  last 
several  months  which  calls  for  immedi- 
ate and  efTective  action  This  special 
problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain importers  of  Mexican  oil  have  hit 
upon  a  method  of  circumventing  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  overland  exemp- 
tion authorized  under  the  import  pro- 
gram. 

The  overland  e.xemption  was  written 
into  the  program  in  the  belief  that  oil 
from  Canada  or  Mexico  coming  into  the 
United  States  via  pipeline,  rail  or  truck 
would  be  available  during  periods  of 
emergencies.  However,  during  the  past 
6  months,  oil  has  been  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  up  to  50.000 
barrels  per  day  in  the  following  manner. 
The  oil  is  brought  into  Brownsville,  Tex.. 
in  bond — placed  in  trucks  which  haul 
the  oil  back  into  Mexico  and  then  re- 
trucked  into  Texas  as  an  overland  im- 
port. 

In  my  opinion,  this  practice  is  a  com- 
plete circumvention  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  overland  exemption.  In 
effect,  it  is  just  like  the  "unfinishea  oil 
circumvention"  which  broke  down  the 
voluntary  crude  oil  import  program  and 
brought  on  the  necessity  for  establish- 
ment of  the  mandatory  program. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  practice  will  be 
stopped  forthwith,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  break  down  the  present 
program.  I  notice  from  the  pre.ss  that 
some  sort  of  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  people  involved  in 
this  transaction  whereby  such  imports 
will  be  held  down  to  30.000  barrels  per 
day  for  a  period  of  3  years.  If  this  be  so. 
It  would  appear  that  our  Government  is 
giving  official  sanction  to  this  circum- 
vention and  is  rewarding  those  involved 
by  authorizing  this  activity,  though  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale,  for  another  3 
years.  I  cannot  condone  this  practice, 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  it  is 
necessai-y  to  bring  more  oil  in  from  Mex- 
ico, it  should  be  authorized  directly  and 
not  by  giving  official  sanction  to  this 
current  practice  which  is  contrai-y  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program. 

I  have  noted  from  the  record  of  the 
recent  oil  imp>oit  hearings,  held  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  that  the 
domestic  oil  industry  has  requested  that 
imports  into  districts  I-IV  be  reduced  by 
some  200.000  barrels  per  day.  I  suggest 
that  a  large  part  of  this  contemplated 
reduction  could  be  accomplished  by 
cari-ying  out  the  recommendations  that 
I  have  set  forth  today  and  without  doing 
violence  to  our  friends  to  the  north  and 
south  of  us  ana  without  doing  violence 
to  any  of  the  nations  from  which  we 
receive  petroleum. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
mutual  security  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  require  that  these 
nations  share  in  our  oil  market,  but  such 
siiaring  must  b-»  on  a  reasonable  basis: 
and  further  the  overland  exemption 
must  not  be  abused.  Otherwise,  the 
mandatoi-y  oil  import  program  may  fail 
to  the  detriment  of  not  only  U.S.  pro- 
ducers but  Mexican  and  Canadian  pro- 
ducers as  well. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Tom  L  Schwirm. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Kansas 
Independent  Oil  k  Gas  Association,  at 
the  oil  imports  hearing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  May  10  and  11. 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and 
also  that  the  article  entitled  'Russian 
Oil:  New  Danger  for  the  West."  by  Ira 
H.  Cram,  which  appeared  in  the  April  29 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment  and   article    were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Tom  L.  Schwimn,   ExECimvt 
Vice    President   Kansas   Independent    Oil 
It  Gas  Association  at  Oil  Imports  Hearing. 
Dcpartment  or  the  Interior.  Washikcton, 
DC  .  May   10-11,  1961 

My  name  Is  Tom  L  Schwlnn.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Independent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association  This  association  con- 
sists of  more  than  1.000  producers,  operators 
royalty  owners  and  related  independent  per- 
sons doing  business  or  having  oil  and  gas 
interests  In  Kansas. 

Kansas  for  many  years  has  been  either  the 
fifth  or  sixth  largest  producing  State  in  the 
Nation  Last  week,  production  averaged  in 
excess  of  322.000  barrels  per  day 

W^  wish  to  thank  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department  for  according  us  this  opportunity 
to  appear  at  this  hearing 

In  general,  we  wish  to  endorse  the  position 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  with  regard  to  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram, adopted  at  Its  recent  meeting  In  New 
Orleans.  We  commend  that  exhaustive 
and  detailed  analysis  for  vuur  serious 
consideration. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  the  deteriorat- 
ing position  of  the  Independent  producer  in 
Kansas  Kansas  production  Is  derived  from 
40.000  wells  These  wells  average  approxi- 
mately 7  7  barrels  per  day  There  is  produc- 
tion In  89  of  the  States  105  counties  The 
production  of  oil  and  gas  Is  the  biggest 
Industry  In  the  State 

Annual  production  in  Kansiw  In  the  past 
5  years  has  declined  from  a  high  of  124 
million  barrels  to  113  million  barrels  Active 
rlgc  have  declined  even  more  markedly  and 
for  the  past  several  years  total  annual  pro- 
duction has  exceeded  discovered  reserves 
Yet.  vast  areas  of  the  State  are  virtually 
unexplored  and  development  drilling  In  the 
older  producing  areas  has  subsided 

Employment  In  the  field,  on  the  technical 
.side  and  at  the  administrative  level.  Is  off 
badly.  Crude  sella  for  less  than  It  did  In 
1957,  the  posted  price  being  as  low  as  $2  77 
per  barrel  In  some  areas.  Wells  are  produc- 
ing at  minimum  allowables,  with  not  much 
apparent  hope  for  either  an  Increase  In  price 
or  allowables  under  present  conditions 

The  result  of  this  decline  is  cause  for  grave 
concern  by  public  ofBclals,  the  Industry;  in- 
deed, the  entire  State  Tax  revenues  for 
schools  and  general  government  have  n»t- 
urally  dropped. 

It  Is  the  fixed  opinion  of  our  association 
that  the  mandatory  Import-control  program 
has  fallen  short  of  Its  stated  objective  of 
restoring  vigor  to  the  domestic  producing 
industry. 

We  find  that  Kansas  reserves  of  petroleum 
are  selling  at  a  price  substantially  below 
replacement  costs.  This  finding  was  rein- 
forced last  summer  by  the  Kansas  Corpora- 
tion Commission  In  Its  order  shutting  down 
fields  In  two  counties  where  a  further  cut 
in  the  posted  price  of  crude  was  Instituted 
by  one  purchasing  company.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  sale  of  oil  at  the  new  de- 
pressed price  constituted  economic  waste 
under  our  conservation  statute. 
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We  are  of  the  further  opinion  that  the 
oil-Import  program  will  not  accomplish  Its 
objective  until  the  price  for  Kansas  crude 
Is  reasonably  restoretl.  The  purchaser  and 
refiner  of  crude  oil  have  benefited  very  sub- 
stantially from  the  Import  program  They 
have  not.  however.  pa.ssed  on  to  the  crude-oil 
producer  any  portion  of  these  benefits.  It 
would  be  nonsense  tc.  say  that  the  program 
has  not  had  Its  benefits  It  undeniably  pre- 
vented the  Immediate  liquidation  of  the 
small  Independent  producer.  Nontheless, 
that  person  today  remains  In  a  self-llquldat- 
Ing  position  as  he  continues  to  produce  oil 
for  an  Inadequate  price  that  he  found  when 
costs  were  substantially  below  those  of  today. 

As  producers,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
health  that  Is  evident  In  some  segments  of 
the  Indusuy  But  It  l-s  our  view  that  basic 
health  aqd  vigor  in  the  Industry,  and  de- 
finitely In  Kansas,  can  only  be  restored  from 
the  bottom  up — starting  with  the  producer. 
If  you  please  nie  Independents  In  Kansas 
historically  find  about  85  percent  of  the 
oil  there.  Their  role  In  this  regard  Is  vital; 
nor  may  It  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
replaced  in  these  endeavors  once  they  have 
been  eliminated. 

A  revitallzatlon  of  the  oil-producing  In- 
dustry m  Kansas  Is  imperative — If  prema- 
ture abandonment  of  literally  thousands  of 
stripper  wells  is  to  be  avoided,  and  there 
are  24.000  of  these  wells  In  Eastern  Kansas 
producing  no  more  t)ian  one  or  two  barrels 
per  day.  These  wells  tap  millions  of  barrels 
of  marginal  reserves  reserves  that  will  be 
lost  to  this  Nation  If  inadequate  crude  prices 
nxake  continued  operation  of  the  wells  un- 
economical. Today,  these  reserves  are  a 
part  of  the  abundant  reserve  this  dear  coun- 
try win  require  In  lUi  hour  of  need  and  are 
thus  essential  to  natl  jnal  security.  But  even 
the  most  efficient  recovery  methods  are 
largely  Ineffectual  In  the  face  of  what  Is 
basically  an  Inadequate  price  for  the  prod- 
uct And  that  Is  not  yet  the  end.  Con- 
sider If  you  will,  the  countless  8ec<,mdary 
recovery  projects  that  will  not  be  Initiated 
because  of  the  jxxsr  economics  of  the  sit- 
uations as  they  arise.  Price  for  the  product 
Is  a  factor  In  each  such  calculation. 

We  thus  urge  this  administration  to  ana- 
lyze the  goals  of  the  propram.  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  this  Department  is 
charged  with  The  people  Intended  to  be 
helped  by  the  program  have  been  helped 
very  little,  if  at  all.  We  submit  that  the 
price  for  crude  Is  the  chief  Indicia  of  the 
problem;  parenthetically,  that  all  other  fac- 
tors are  correlative  Indeed;  for  to  whose  ad- 
vantage is  It  to  pro<luce  more  and  more  oil 
for  a  price  that  Is  ab  Initio  Inadequate? 

An  adequate  price  Is  necessary.  No  other 
incentive  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

Russian   Oil:    New    Danger    roR   the   West 

(By  Irt.  H.  Cram) 

(An  American  oilman,  recently  in  Russia, 
tells  how  the  Soviets  are  Increasing  their  oil 
production  phenomenally:  By  copying  our 
methods.) 

Russia  is  developing  its  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources at  such  a  phenomenal  rate  of  speed 
and  has  such  great  potential  that  Russian 
oil  may  l>e  a  key  factor.  Indeed  the  deciding 
factor,  in  our  growing  economic  battle  with 
the  USSR,  throughout  the  world. 

I  recently  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  member  of  the  first  official  delegation 
of  American  oilmen  to  study  the  Russian  oil 
Industry's  progress  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  a  geologist  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Continental  Oil  Co  .  I  have  participated  In 
oil  exploration  and  development  throughout 
the  United  States.  Canada,  South  America, 
and  Africa.  What  I  saw  In  Russia  has  made 
me  reevaluate  the  entire  world  oil  situation. 
Russia  Is  In  a  stronger  position  to  achieve 
its    economic    goals    Internally    and    abroad 


than  perhaps  even  the  Russians  themselves 
realized  until  recently. 

Our  group's  7.350-mlle  tour  Inside  Russia 
took  us  through  two  principal  producing 
areas — the  old  Baku  area  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  new  Ural -Volga 
area  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Kui- 
byshev, which  now  produces  three-fourths 
of  Russia's  oil.  We  saw  oil  and  gas  fields, 
giant  ones  and  small  ones,  onshore  and  ofT- 
shore.  fields  which  were  hard  and  easy  to 
discover  We  Inspected  large  new  refineries 
and  small  old  ones  We  discussed  manage- 
ment and  planning  with  the  executives  In 
Moscow  a*id  Stalingrad.  We  were  free  to 
talk  at  length  with  technicians  and  workers 
wherever  we  went 

Our  delegation  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Depmrtment  and  the  Amerlcnn  Pe- 
troleum Institute  as  part  of  the  cooperative 
exchange  program  with  Russia  In  the  sci- 
entific, technical,  educational,  and  cultural 
fields.  The  10  members  were  from  8  oil 
companies  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Included  specialists  In  various 
branches  of  the  industry  such  as  explora- 
tion, research,  production,  refining,  and 
economics.  Consequently  we  were  able  to 
assemble   a   comprehensive   picture. 

When  we  saw  how  the  Russians  are  op- 
erating, we  began  to  realize  the  significance 
of  what  they  have  accomplished  slnco  1950. 
Whereas  the  world  doubled  Its  oil  production 
between  1950  and  1960,  Russia  quadrupled 
its  own  production.  In  1950  the  United 
States  was  producing  seven  times  as  much 
oil  as  Russia.  In  1960  our  dally  production 
of  7,032.000  barrels  was  less  than  2'^  times 
as  much  as  their  2.960.0O0  barrels. 

The  Russians  have  achieved  this  advance 
by  using  almost  the  same  technical  and 
management  methods  we  use.  The  sober- 
ing fact  is  that  they  are  Just  beginning  their 
oil  development  Their  current  production 
of  both  oil  and  gas  Is  Just  about  what  ours 
was  In  1929  However,  they  will  not  have 
the  difficulties  In  finding  and  developing  ad- 
ditional oil  and  gas  fields  that  we  have  had 
since  1929.  for  the  simple  reason  they  now 
have  the  benefit  of  most  of  the  techniques 
and  concepts  which  we  have  laboriously  de- 
veloped In  the  past  30  years.  Further- 
more, and  of  maximum  Importance,  the 
territory  In  the  USSR  which  Is  favorable 
to  the  existence  of  oil  and  gas,  covering  at 
least  3  million  square  miles.  Is  70  i>ercent 
larger  than  the  'hunting  grounds"  of  the 
United  States  Including  Alaska.  They  have 
Just  begun  to  explore  their  country.  We 
have  found  all  our  "easy"  oil  and  are  trying 
to  track  down  the  elusive  deposits  which 
we  hbpe  are  there,  but  which  offer  precious 
few  clues. 

The  geology  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  is  strikingly  similar.  The  Russians 
have  the  same  assortment  of  stratigraphlo 
and  structual  conditions  that  are  responsible 
for  so  many  oilfields  In  this  country.  For 
example,  the  new  Ural-Volga  area  is  west 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  all  over  again.  Geo- 
logically, from  their  past  experience  and 
our  own.  there  Is  no  reason  to  prevent  them 
from  achieving  or  exceeding  the  oll-produc- 
tlon  goals  which  I  saw  In  every  planning 
office  and  displayed  on  chart*  In  every  mu- 
seum If  they  achieve  these  goals,  we  will 
find  them  fiercely  competitive  In  the  world 
market  by  1965. 

In  order  to  locate  new  oil  and  gas  struc- 
tures, they  are  operating  more  than  400 
seismograph  crews — at>out  the  same  number 
as  are  operating  In  this  country — ;ind  are 
talking  about  1,200  in  1965.  They  are  drill- 
ing wildcat  wells  In  the  wide  open  spaces 
as  well  as  In  the  general  vicinity  of  pro- 
ducing fields  in  order  to  increase  their  over- 
all knowledge  of  the  geology  and  potential 
of  their  cotmtry. 

The  Soviet  high  command  at  last  has 
learned  that  a  great  number  of  wildcat  wells 
must  be  drilled  to  find  oil  and  gas  In  quan- 


tities sufficient  to  supply  expanding  needs — 
and  that  many  of  them  will  be  dry  holes. 
The  Russian  geologist  is  no  longer  haunted 
with  the  specter  of  Siberia  If  he  drills  a  dry 
hole.  This  means  that  by  Increasing  their 
explorations,  the  Russians  are  increasing 
their  chances  of  opening  up  vast  new  re- 
serves because  they  have  so  much  promising 
potential  oil  territory.  They  actually  have 
an  advantage  over  American  explorers  which 
shows  up  In  Soviet  statistics.  Between  1950 
and  1958  In  the  United  States,  we  drUled 
about  eleven  and  a  half  times  more  feet  of 
hole — exploratory  and  development — than 
they  did,  but  an  Informed  guess  Indicates 
that  we  blocked  out  only  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  much  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 
So,  by  virtue  of  exploring  In  virgin  coun- 
try, they  added  about  five  times  more  re- 
serves per  foot  drilled  than  we  did. 

I  had  been  predisposed  to  believe  tliat  the 
human  factor,  as  the  result  of  their  political 
and  economic  system,  would  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  kind  of  vigorous  development 
achieved  under  the  American  free-enter- 
prise system.  It  Jolted  me  out  of  my  com- 
placency to  discover  that  the  Russians  are 
using  capitalist  techniques  to  do  the  job. 
The  Russians  have  copied  the  structure  of 
U.S.  corporations  to  a  large  degree. 
The  competitive  drive  and  Incentives  are 
similar.  The  chatter  In  the  fields,  the  re- 
fineries and  the  research  laboratories  is  the 
same  as  it  is  In  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  The 
local  area  manager  fights  to  get  his  budget 
through  In  Moscow  Just  as  the  Denver  office 
of  my  company  tries  to  get  Its  plans  ap- 
proved by  the   Houston  management. 

There  are  the  same  human-relations  prob- 
lems between  different  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry that  we  have.  I  asked  the  members 
of  a  central  research  group  If  they  had  any 
difficulty  In  selling  their  Ideas  to  the  men 
In  the  field.    There  was  a  grin  on  every  face. 

The  Russians  are  dedicated  to  competi- 
tion— not  competition  among  Industries  and 
unite  within  Industries  to  capture  cus- 
tomers, but  competition  among  themselves 
to  please  Moscow.  Collectively  they  are 
dedicated  to  competition  with  the  United 
States  in  the  entire  field  of  International 
business. 

The  Incentive  to  produce  more  is  supplied 
by  personal  and  plant  medals,  bonuses  and 
pay  raises.  Plant  t>onuses  are  spent  by  the 
plant  manager  In  cooperation  with  the  labor 
leaders  to  Improve  the  plant  and  the  com- 
munity. This  stimulus  Is  enhanced  by  the 
hope  of  promotion.  Engineers  and  scien- 
tists, for  example,  are  being  promoted  into 
managerial  positions  In  greater  numbers 
Just  as  they  are  in   the  United  States. 

Russian  devotion  to  education  Is  impres- 
sive. The  engineers  and  scientists  we  talked 
to  were  well  trained,  competent  and  enthu- 
siastic. We  heard  much  of  the  elaborate  ef- 
fort to  train  workers  to  do  a  better  Job  and 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  next  rung  up  the 
ladder. 

To  our  chagrin,  we  found  that  the  average 
Russian  oilman  knows  more  about  the  latest 
publications  on  science  and  technology  than 
the  average  American  oilman.  Isolated  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  they  rely  upon  the 
world's  literature — Instead  of  personal  con- 
tacts— and  they  read  translations  of  all 
technical  and  trade  Journals  published  in 
every  language  in  the  free  world.  This  has 
Its  disadvantages.  A  geologist  asked  me  if  a 
certain  geophysical  technique  was  widely 
used  In  the  United  States.  I  happened  to 
know  that  he  could  have  heard  of  it  only 
by  reading  one  article  In  a  certain  trade 
Journal.  I  had  the  impression  that  he  was 
being  needled  by  his  superior  because  he 
wasn't  using  this  technique.  Deprived  of 
any  practical  Interchange  of  Ideas,  how 
could  he  or  his  superior  know  that  this  was 
a  somewhat  experimental  technique  which 
had  been  tried  without  success? 
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Everywhere  we  went  the  Russians  were 
eager  to  talk  shop  They  were  as  eager  to 
learn  from  us  as  we  were  from  them.  They 
volunteered  a  great  deal  of  general  Informa- 
tion about  their  ?wn  operations  and,  when 
asked  about  details,  were  generally  coopera- 
tive. Occasionally  they  ducked  certain  tech- 
nical questions,  saying  the  Information  had 
not  yet  been  published  Only  in  Moscow, 
among  the  high  plai^ning  executives,  did  we 
encounter  any  skilled  evasive  tactics.  We 
were  told  at  the  outset  that  costs  and  re- 
serves were  trade  secrets.  But  these  are 
matters  which  competitive  American  com- 
panies also  try  tci  keep  to  themselves.  There 
was  very  little  pulltical  cor.versatlon.  Geol- 
ogist was  talking  to  geologist,  engineer  to 
engineer  and  refining  expert  to  refining  ex- 
pert In  that  regard,  we  all  talked  the  same 
language 

Th.e  political  level  Is  another  world,  and 
how  far  apart  these  worlds  are  was  Illus- 
trated in  Li  conference  with  a  local  field 
manager.  In  discussing  the  difference  be- 
tween our  economic  systems,  he  threw  up 
his  hands  and  said,  "How  Is  It  possible  for 
your  economy  to  work  without  national  plan- 
ning''" Various  members  of  the  group  at- 
tempted to  explain.  He  didn't  understand 
It  and  finally  said.  "Let's  get  back  to  the 
technical  rather  than  the  economic." 

We  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  cor- 
diality and  friendlme^NS  With  which  we  were 
received  everywhere.  For  example,  we  were 
Inspecting  the  Syzran  refinery,  about  500 
miles  southeast  of  Moscow.  When  we  re- 
turned to  the  plant  office  from  the  refin- 
ery, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  small 
town  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  building. 
They  had  never  seen  an  American  before. 
They  were  smiling  and  talking — they  simply 
wanted  to  touch  us. 

When  we  visited  the  Kuibyshev  refinery, 
the  manager  h.id  plmined  an  evening  enter- 
tainment to  %'iv.i-K  off  the  recreation  center. 
Since  the  refinery  employs  4.500  people,  the 
center  was  jammed  with  workers,  old  people. 
and  children.  It  was  amateur  night — 
ballet,  accordion  players,  singers,  comedians, 
dance  music — and  I've  seen  a  lot  worse  on 
some  of  our  best  television  shows  at  home. 
During  an  intermission  an  old  lady,  who 
had  been  watching  us  Intently,  Jumped  to 
her  feet  She  was  your,  or  my,  concept 
of  what  a  typical  old  Russian  peasant  wo- 
man looks  like  She  said  something  In  a 
loud  voice,  laughed  and  sat  down.  While 
she  beamed  at  us  amiably,  our  Interpreter 
informed  us  that  she  had  said.  "I  have 
finally  seen  an  American  and  now  I  can 
die  satisfied  " 

Nor  was  this  friendliness  and  curiosity 
confined  to  the  Interior  In  Leningrad  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  hotel's  main  dining 
room  where  our  group  was  having  dinner, 
when  I  heard  music  coming  from  another 
room  I  de'rxired  to  see  what  kind  of  party 
was  in  proB:re.<;8  A  i-.ice-looklng  young  Rus- 
sian saw  me  at  the  door,  greeted  me  in  Eng- 
lish and  asked  me  to  Join  the  party. 
Come  meet  my  bride."  he  said.  After  I 
had  toasted  the  newly  married  cotiple.  he 
introduced  me  to  a  blonde,  sajdng.  "You  two 
must  dance  We  did.  There  was  nothing 
but  American  jazz  on  the  record  player,  and 
the  oiily  question  I  was  a.sked  by  the  sev- 
eral English-speaking  Russians  present  wa-s. 
"Do  you  love  Louis  Armstrong  as  much  as 
we  do?" 

W>ien  we  had  finished  our  tour,  we  were 
asked  to  report  back  to  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Scientific -Technical  Committee  to 
give  our  Impressions.  WW.  Keeler,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
gave  a  restrained  and  polite  general  report. 
O.  V.  AlekBenko.  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, thanked  him  and  then  said,  "But 
what's  the  mstt-r  with  us'' "  Keeler  and 
'he  rest  of  us  arrepted  the  invitation.  We 
were  quite  frank.     They  showed  no  resent- 


ment,  but   they   had    an    excuse    for    every- 
thing. 

Our  principal  criticism  was  the  striking 
extravagance  we  saw  everywhere — too  many 
people  on  the  Job  and  too  much  idle  equip- 
ment in  both  oilfields  and  refineries.  For 
example.  In  two  oilfields  which  produced 
less  than  one-third  of  Continental  Oil  Co.'s 
domestic  production,  they  had  more  en- 
gineers than  Continental  has  in  its  entire 
production  department.  The  units  within  a 
Russian  refinery  are  too  numerous,  too  small, 
and  located  too  far  apart.  Safety  standards 
are  less  rigorous  than  ours — no  hard  hats 
or  steel- toed  shoes.  Low  overhead  pipes,  bad 
stairways,  and  a  general  absence  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment  were  obvious  safety 
hazards. 

The  Russians  excused  tlie  excess  man- 
power on  the  grounds  that  they  iire  training 
people  for  the  tremendous  expansion  being 
planned.  More  automation  will  be  needed, 
too,  and  they  are  stressing  its  development. 
As  for  safety,  they  maintained  their  meas- 
ures were  adequate  because  of  their  record. 
But  who  reports  the  record  and  to  whom? 

The  main  reason  for  the  extravagant  use  of 
people  and  materials  seemed  to  me  to  be 
Government  ownership  and  management. 
Such  extravagance  increases  costs,  whether 
measured  In  money  or  constructive  work 
left  undone.  The  Soviet  planners  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  the  inherent  Inefflclen- 
cles  of  government  ownership.  In  a  country 
In  a  hiury.  with  an  admitted  manpower 
shortage,  they  have  had  to  utllljse  the  major- 
ity of  their  woman  power.  In  Russia.  Rosie 
the  Riveter  Is  already  riveting  In  the  cold 
war. 

In  one  refinery  we  found  a  woman  In 
coveralls  running  one  of  the  most  modern, 
expensive  and  complicated  units.  George 
Dunham,  a  director  of  Socony  MobU  and 
a  refining  expert,  questioned  her  at  length. 
I  asked  him  if  she  knew  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about,  and  Dunham  said.  "That  woman 
knows  as  much  about  operations  of  that 
unit  as  any  man."  We  have  no  women  work- 
ing in  such  Jobs  In  America.  In  the  Kuiby- 
shev refinery  35  percent  of  the  personnel  are 
women.  We  saw  women  working  In  almost 
every  type  of  Job  wherever  we  went. 

We  could  have  pointed  out  to  the  State 
Scientific  Technical  Committee  that.  Judging 
by  what  we  saw  and  heard.  Soviet  drilling, 
producing  and  refining  technology  is  not  up 
to  our  1960  par.  The  technological  Improve- 
ments borrowed  from  tlie  Western  World, 
together  with  their  own  Improvements,  add 
up  to  an  overall  technology  about  as  ad- 
vanced as  our  American  technology  was  In 
the  mid-1940's.  But  what  difference  does 
this  make  In  their  skimmlng-of-the-cream 
st.^ge?  They  can  find,  produce  and  refine  an 
abimdance  of  crude  oU  and  natural  gas  by 
employing  1945  equipment  and  concepts. 

What  really  concerned  us  was  that  after 
measuring  our  competitor's  resources,  ability 
and  drive,  we  found  them  uncomfortably 
great.  We  needed  to  learn  how  Russia  plans 
to  u.se  this  strength  and,  more  realistically, 
how  Russia  can  use  it.  Are  they  going  to 
keep  it  at  home  to  build  up  their  internal 
strength  as  we  do?  Or  are  they  going  to  soft- 
pedal  Internal  building  somewhat  by  export- 
ing crude  oil  and  products  In  order  to  make 
economic  and  political  hay  in  their  satellites 
and  in  the  free  world? 

In  1955  an  exportable  oil  surplus  was 
.achieved,  and  the  Russians  have  been  in- 
creasing their  exports  ever  since  That  they 
Intend  to  continue  to  increase  their  exports 
is  clear,  but  the  amount  of  Increase  isn't. 
At  a  conference  with  Evguenl  Gourov,  pres- 
ident of  the  Soviet  agency  In  charge  of 
petroleum  export  and  import,  the  members 
of  our  delegation  asked  him  what  the 
agency's  long-ran^e  export  goal  was.  Al- 
though Gourov  spoke  fluent  English,  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  understanding 
the    question,    and    no    satisfactory    answer 
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was  obtained.  Nevertheless,  his  English  was 
particularly  clear  when  he  stated  that  he 
did  not  object  to  competition  for  markets, 
considering  it  good  and  necessary.  But  he 
felt  that  some  competitive  methods  which 
he  had  run  up  against  were  unfair.  He  felt 
that  a  more  cooperative  attitude  by  the  In- 
ternational oil  companies  with  the  Soviet  oil 
Industry  could  be  mutually  beneficial.  We 
wondered  about  this  choice  of  the  word 
"mutually." 

The  Soviet  planners  deny  that  they  would 
penalize  home  consvimptlon  in  order  to  ex- 
pand exports.  Nevertheless,  they  admit  that 
they  must  balance  economic  opportunities 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Whenever  the 
Riusslans  use  the  word  "economic"  In  this 
context.  I  also  hear  the  word  "political." 
Judging  by  the  published  7-year  plan — 
1959-1965 — their  idea  of  balance  Is  approxi- 
mately double  present  exports  of  crude  oil 
and  products  to  a  rate  of  close  to  900.000 
barrels  per  day  in  1966.  or  close  to  19  percent 
of  their  crude-oil  production.  This  amount 
would  give  them  more  than  enough  oil  to 
become  a  major  competitive  force  In  world 
markets. 

We  already  have  proof  of  how  the  Rus- 
sians capitalize  on  these  "economic-politi- 
cal' opporttmltles.  They  traded  oil  for  cof- 
fee in  Brazil.  They  traded  oil  for  sugar  In 
Cuba.  They  are  supplying  oil  to  Iceland  for 
fish  products  and  to  Egypt  or  cotton  They 
stand  ready  to  trade  for  Indian  Jute.  Italian 
pipe,  Swedish  timber.  Nor  docs  It  neresear- 
lly  have  to  be  a  barter  deal  They  have  of- 
fered to  supply  the  Indian  Government  with 
all  Its  oil  requirements  at  20  percent  loss 
than  anyone  else  offers.  Recently  they  un- 
derbid American  and  British  companies  for 
the  major  share  of  Egypt's  crude-oil  busi- 
ness. At  least  some  of  the  trades,  such  as 
those  Involving  dlesel  fuel,  which  is  scarce 
in  Russia,  mu.st  be  politically  Inspired. 

There  ls>  another  side  to  their  export  story, 
however — consumer  satisfaction  Up  till 
now.  many  of  the  Soviet's  customers  have 
not  been  satisfied.  Their  most  available  ex- 
port sources  of  crude  are  "problem  crudes" 
They  contain  either  too  much  sulfur  or  too 
much  salt,  and  refineries  must  have  special 
equipment  to  handle  them  Tot  example. 
Russian  oil  could  not  be  refined  In  Brnrll- 
lan  refineries  without  damaging  equipment. 
The  first  tankerful  of  gasoline  to  Cuba 
wouldn't  run  automobiles  The  overall 
quality  of  their  gasoline  and  products  can- 
not compete  currently  on  the  world  market. 
But  this  the  Russians  can  remedy.  They 
are  actually  beginning  to  do  Just  that. 

Can  they  afford  this  economic  warfare''  I 
estimated  that  their  exploration  and  produc- 
tion costs  have  to  be  much  higher  than  the 
costs  of  their  chief  competitors  from  the 
Middle  East.  However,  the  Russians  are 
offering  oil  today  on  the  Black  Sea  for  •!  10 
per  barrel.  The  actual  average  cost,  without 
profit,  of  Middle  East  oil  laid  down  on  the 
Mediterranean,  a  competitive  point,  is  about 
$140  per  barrel.  Middle  East  oil  is  the 
cheapest  In  the  world,  owing  to  the  great 
producing  capacity  of  the  wells  However. 
the  big  producing  cost  per  barrel  Is  the  aver- 
age 73  cents  the  Middle  East  producers  must 
pay  the  sovereign  as  royalty.  Russia  doesn't 
have  to  pay  itself  a  royalty. 

Furthermore,  costs  are  meaningless  when 
the  chief  executive  offlcer  of  Russia — a  politi- 
cian— Is  at  the  same  time  chief  executive  of 
all  businesses  In  the  country.  He  can  claim 
a  profit  has  been  made  If  gains  In  certain 
segments  of  the  business  exceed  losses  in 
other  areas.  Furthermore,  this  same  chief 
executive  told  U.S  Congressmen  In  1955,  "We 
v£ilue  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 
most  for  political  reasons."  When  he  Juggles 
his  bookkeeping  to  Include  political  profits, 
he  doesn't  ever  have  to  be  In  -the  red. 

This  lack  of  economic  discipline  Is  not 
enjoyed  by  the  oil  companies  of  the  free 
world.     On    the   contrary,    these    companies 
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are  now  engaged  in  a  vigorous  competitive 
struggle  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
for  many  a  day  because  of  an  oversupply 
of  oil  in  the  world.  This  requires  close  ad- 
herence to  economic  idealities.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  already  sharpening  their  weapons 
In  cutting  operating  costs,  developing  new 
technologies,  researching  new  uses  for  oil 
at  home  and  seeking  out  uses  which  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  the  matter  of  utilization  of  oil  and 
gas  at  home,  Russia  is  definitely  moving  In 
our  direction  They  are  rapidly  replacing 
their  expensive  low-f^ade  coal  with  much 
cheaper,  more  flexible  and  convenient  oil  and 
gas.  In  1958  oil  and  gas  supplied  about  31 
percent  of  their  energy  requirements  That's 
about  where  the  United  States  was  In  1929 
By  1965  they  expect  almost  to  triple  1958 
consumption  of  hydrocarbon  energy  with  oil 
and  gas  supplying  50  percent  of  energy  re- 
quirements That's  about  where  we  were  In 
1948  They  are  moving  very  fast,  but  have 
a  long  road  ahead  to  reach  our  present  posi- 
tion. We  consume  about  S'j  times  as  much 
energy  per  capita  as  they  do.  and  oil  and 
gas   supply   72    percent    of   our   energy. 

The  emphasis  which  the  Russians  are  plac- 
ing on  gas  Is  a  clue  to  how  they  can  satisfy 
both  domestic  and  exporting  goals.  The 
more  gas  they  use  Internally  the  more  oil 
they  will  have  to  export  During  the  1950's, 
due  to  their  Increased  exploration,  they 
found  great  new  gasfieids,  and  between  1950 
and  1960  they  Increased  their  gas  production 
eight  times  to  almost  1  700  billion  cubic  feet. 
Our  1960  production  was  close  to  13  trillion, 
approximately  eight  times  theirs.  They 
traded  oil  for  Italian  pipe  and  have  laid — or 
are  In  the  process  of  constructing — gasUnes 
from  producing  areas  to  Industrial  areas  all 
over  the  country.  The  gas  Is  primarily  used 
for  Industrial  fuel.  But  In  Moscow,  for  In- 
stance, there  has  been  an  Increase  In  Its  vise 
for  home  heating  They  told  us  that  by  1965 
they  exp>ected  to  t>e  producing  more  than 
three  times  as  much  gas  as  today. 

We  know  that  today  the  strength  of  a  na- 
tion and  Its  Income  per  capita  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  that  nation's  consumption  of 
energy,  principally  oil  and  gas.  The  Rus- 
sians know  it,  too.  They  are  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  as  strong  an  oll-and-gas-energy- 
based  economy  as  the  United  States.  This 
will  automatically  brlnj  a  great  Improve- 
ment in  their  standard  of  living 

Everywhere  we  went  we  discovered  that 
they  seem  to  be  more  proud  of  their  prog- 
ress than  we  are  In  the  United  States.  It 
Is  the  same  sort  of  pioneer  pride  of  accom- 
plishment which  the  bustling  citizens  of 
Denver  had  a  half  century  ago,  compared 
to  settled  New  Yorkers  Their  Indoctrina- 
tion of  the  general  public  is  Impressive. 
There  are  museums  and  exhibits  every  place, 
and  they  are  well  attended.  Incidentally. 
Russia  Is  a  great  country  for  the  fellow  who 
makes  models  There  are  models  of  drilling 
rigs,  oilfields  and  refineries,  models  of  petro- 
chemical plants — now  only  a  gleam  In  the 
Kremlin  fathers'  eyes — with  explanations  of 
what  they  will  mean  to  the  country.  There 
are  maps  showing  where  the  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  are  and  will  be  There  are  charts 
showing  their  petroleum  goals.  Tlie  ex- 
hibits are  loaded  with  propaganda — but  they 
get  the  desired  results  There  Is  no  propa- 
ganda In  the  amount  of  progress  they  have 
made  to  date,  a  fact  which  Is  a  great  selling 
point  for  them  In  touting  the  advantages  of 
the  Communist  system  In  other  counuies. 

As  an  American  oilman,  I  am  subject  to 
and  relish  vigorous  competition.  We  didn't 
Invent  It  and  have  no  patent  on  It,  but  It  Is 
our  way  of  life.  Being  an  oilman,  I  am  a 
natural  optimist.  I  have  to  be  In  order  to 
forget  the  eight  dry  holes  we  drill  In  the 
United  States  In  order  to  find  each  new  field. 
I  am  confident  that  we  American  oilmen  who 


operate  abroad  will  be  able  to  meet  Russian 
competition  not  only  In  dollars  and  cents 
but  In  the  political  marketplace.  HoweTer, 
we  have  been  the  world  oil  champion  for  so 
long  It  Is  tough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  scheduled  for  a  championship  match  with 
an  opponent  who  has  copied  our  style,  is 
fresh  to  the  ring  and.  In  some  respects,  may 
have  more  staying  power.  Furthermore. 
Ivan  doesn't  recognize  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules.  Nor  do  I  see  any  referees 
around  with  sufficient  authority  to  call  a 
foul. 

In  the  final  analysis  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant finding  of  our  studies  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  Russia  no  longer  has  to  acquire 
energy  by  conquest.  They  have  all  the 
strength  they  need  within  their  own  borders. 
This  makes  Russia  and  the  United  Statts  the 
only  two  great  Industrial  nations  who  are  In 
this  position  This  is  why  I  believe  that 
what  the  Russians  are  finding  under  their 
feet  may  be  of  more  Importance  In  the  next 
decade  to  the  outcome  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  political  struggle  than  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  stratosphere. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  TAX 
COURT  APPROPRIATIONS,  19«2 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consider3tion 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  5954)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
PKJses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Appropriations  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bill  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  in 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
its  present  fine  form. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  appreciates  very  much 
the  Senator's  kind  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  what 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  Post 
OflQce  Department.  It  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  because  it  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  run  that  Department.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  the  statement 
of  the  committee  in  its  report  on  page 
14  in  connection  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's appropriation,  that  the  expense 
for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  has 
decreased  by  $400  million.  That  shows 
thnt  the  Democrats  have  started  imme- 
diately to  cut  down  on  some  costs.  We 
intend  to  go  further  along  that  line  as 
the  years  pass.  It  cannot  all  be  done  in  1 
year.  I  predict  that  next  year  there  will 
be  a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of 
that  reduction.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  the  S400  million  reduction  in  in- 
terest costs  this  year.  That  is  money  we 
will  not  have  to  pay  on  the  money  we 
owe.  It  represents  a  substantial  saving 
in  Government  expenditures. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  with 
which  I  do  not  thoroughly  agree.  I  refer 
specifically  now  to  the  public  service 
costs  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
junior   Senator   from   Kansas   has   just 


spoken  on  the  same  subject.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  early 
this  year  setting  forth  my  views  in  regard 
to  public  service  costs  in  the  Post  Office 
Department 

In  my  estimation  they  amounted  to 
somewhere  between  $300  million  and 
$350  million  a  year.  The  committee  in 
its  report  points  out  that  this  is  merely 
a  bookkeeping  device,  and  that  the  total 
amount  allowed  this  year  of  $62  7  mil- 
lion, recommended  for  the  payment  for 
public  service,  does  not  increase  or  de- 
crease the  obligation  or  the  expenditure 
authority  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  bill  now  pending  before  us  is  based 
on  this  figure  of  $62  7  million.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  had  this 
matter  before  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  two  different 
occasions.  First,  during  1953-54,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  that  time,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson],  we  made 
a  study  of  the  public  service  item. 
When  the  E>emocrats  took  over,  and  I 
became  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
made  a  similar  study.  Both  studies 
found  that  the  cost  of  public  services 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  million. 

Both  studies — one  under  Democratic 
leadership  and  the  other  under  Repub- 
lican leadership — agreed  100  percent 
that  it  was  in  that  amount.  Therefore, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  before  we 
begin  pointing  to  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  S700  million  or  $800 
million,  there  should  be  deducted  some 
S300  million  to  $350  million,  representing 
the  real  cost  of  public  service  activities. 
The  balance  will  be  the  true  deficit. 
The  committee  members  who  listened, 
day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week 
out,  to  testimony  on  this  subject  feel 
that  the  budget  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment should  refiect  the  cost  of  these 
services.  I  could  enumerate  a  long  list 
of  operations  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment performs  as  a  service  to  the 
general  public,  which  are  not  of  a  postal 
nature.  The  Post  Office  Department 
should  not  be  charged  with  a  deficit  in 
the  amount  with  which  it  ha.s  been 
charged,  when  many  of  the  things  it  is 
doing  are  for  the  public  at  large.  The 
amount  I  have  suggested  should  be  de- 
ducted in  order  to  show  the  true  deficit. 

Then  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  should  try  to  balance  the  budget 
by  providing  appropriate  adjustments  in 
postal  rates. 

I  commend,  again,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  work  in  this  instance. 
In  the  hearings,  he  was  fair  to  every- 
body. He  has  tried  to  do  what  he  thinks 
is  the  best  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  He 
is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  kind  words  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committ-ee  which 
handled  the  bill,  I,  as  a  Member  of  the 
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Senate,  wi:5h  to  ihank  the  esteemed  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  his  usual  astute 
knowledge  of  matters  in  this  field.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  re- 
gretting only  that  the  appropriation 
could  not  have  been  more  in  balance. 
Bui  I  know  that  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  were  thorough  in 
their  work  in  reportini?  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  feel  perfectly  safe,  knowing  his 
ability  and  intentions  in  tryin::,'  to  keep 
the  expense  of  operating  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  a  minimum.  As  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  assure  him  that 
■we  shall  examine  the  operations  of  both 
agencies  very  closely.  Most  of  the  ex- 
penditures are  beyond  our  control.  For 
instance,  the  operations  concerning  the 
transportation  and  volume  of  mail,  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  required 
to  handle  it,  and  what  amounts  will  have 
to  be  paid  to  tran.^portation  agencies  for 
the  movement  of  the  mails,  are  beyond 
our  control.  But  as  to  any  items  which 
can  be  controlled,  the  committee  intends 
to  practice  the  strictest  type  of  economy. 

The  PRESmiXG  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'HR  5954)  was  read  the 
third  time 


CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  GOLDWATF.R  Mr  Pre.sident, 
one  of  Che  parts  of  the  President's  tax 
message  which  has  received  much  at- 
tention from  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aLsle  is  th.at  part  which  pertains 
to  the  closing  of  thf  so-called  tax  loop- 
holes. 

I  think  all  Senators  and  most  other 
Americans  realize  that  there  are  tax 
loopholes,  and  that  advantage  is  taken 
of  them. 

There  is  an  old  sayinsr,  when  people 
complain,  that  it  depends  on  whase  ox 
has  been  gored  I  have  a  hunch  that  all 
the  talk  about  closing  loopholes  depends 
on  who.se  tax  'oopholes  are  being  closed, 
or  ■•  looped  " 

I  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
which  wa-s  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  all  New  England  birthday  rfi^ception 
in  honor  of  John  F  Kennedy.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  entire  letter  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  lett-r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl:e  REroRo. 
as  follows: 

All   New    England    Birthd.^t    Recepttom    iv 
Ho.no*    or    John    P     Kennfdt     Pre-sident 

OF    THE    UnTTED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Anui  29,    1361 
Gektlcmcn       On    May   29.    1»61.    President 
John    P     Kennedy   -aUI    be    the   gueet   ^A  his 

friends  a:  a  Presidential  birthday  dinner 
given  m  his  hon.r  at  the  Commonwealth 
Armory,  Boston.  Ma^ss  ,  at  7  p  m. 


As  a  leader  of  Massachusetts  Industry, 
It  has  been  suggested  that  you.  by  your  at- 
tendance at  the  dinner,  would  appreciate  the 
opporttuilty  to  demonstrat«»  your  re6p)ect  and 
esteem  for  our  distinguished  guest  on  the 
occasion  oX  his  birthday. 

Tables  of  10  are  available  for  a  contrlbu- 
Uon  of  $1,000  and  Individual  tickets  at  $100. 
An  early  response  Is  respectfully  suggested 
as  tables  and  seats  will  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  date  of  return. 

The  encloure  explains  the  attractive  tax 
deduction  aspect  for  contributors.  Any  con- 
tributions of  $500  or  more  will,  on  request, 
be  published  in  the  program  to  comply  with 
the  tax  deduction  provision. 

Dress  Is  optional. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Lynch, 
ChairnMn,    Democratic    State    Committee. 
Howard  W.  F^zpatrick, 

Chairm^an,  Jefferson-Jackson  Comm^ittee. 


EiKCtTTivE  coMMrrn:i: 

General  chairman,  John  M.  Lynch. 

Massachusetts:  Howard  Fltzpatrlck,  Eliza- 
beth A.  Stanton,  John  B.  Hynes. 

Maine:  Alton  E.  Lessard.  Richard  J.  Dubord, 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Klah. 

New  Hampshire:  J.  Murray  Devlne,  WUllam 
L.   Dunfey.   Winifred   E    Hartlgan. 

Vermont:  Fred  Fayette,  William  I.  Glns- 
burg.  Beatrice  P.  Schurman. 

Rhode  Island:  John  G.  McWeeney,  James 
H.  Klernan,  Annette  Cusson. 

Connecticut;  John  M.  Bailey,  John  M. 
Golden,    Beatrice   Holt    Rosenthal. 
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President  John  P.  Kennedy  Birthday  Dinner 

Committee, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more,  will  be  allot- 
ted space  for  simple  greetings  In  a  souvenir 
program  book  to  be  distributed  at  the  din- 
ner. Corporations,  under  a  Tax  Court  deci- 
sion (Denise  Coal  Co..  29  T.X.  528)  may  "de- 
duct this  amount  as  an  advertising  expense." 

WIU  you  kindly  make  reservations  for  me 
for  the  birthday  reception  tendered  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  May  29,  1961,  at  Com- 
monwealth Armory. 

Attached  Is  my   check  In  the   amount  of 


Table  No.  — . 


(Signature) 


(Address) 

Contributors  of  $100  will  be  assigned  one 

seat. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
desire  to  stress  certain  parts  of  the  let- 
ter, to  demonstrate  that  if  tax  loopholes 
are  to  be  closed,  we  had  better  check 
with  the  White  House.  One  paragraph 
reads: 

The  enclosure  explains  the  attractive  tax 
reduction  aspect  for  contributors.  Any  con- 
tributions of  $500  or  more  will,  on  request, 
be  publlaiied  In  the  program  to  comply  with 

the  tax-deduction  provision. 

In  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  Is 
the  follov^inc  .statement: 

Contributors  uf  $500  or  more  will  be 
allotted  space  for  simple  greetings  In  a  sou- 
venir program  book  to  be  distributed  at  the 

dinner 

Mr.  President,  in  Massachusetts  it 
takes  $500  to  give  a  simple  greeting.  In 
Arizona,  $500  would  buy  the  whole  book. 
I  suppose  in  Ma.ssachu.setts  they  simply 
chaitp  a  higher  fee.  For  $500,  one  may 
say.  "Happy  birthday,  Mr  President"; 
or  for  $500  he  might  say,  "Happy  birth- 


day, John";  or  for  another  $100  he  might 
be  able  to  say.  "Happy  birthday.  Jack." 

Before  we  finish  talking  about  loop- 
holes. I  think  the  President  should  ex- 
plain to  his  friends  in  Massachusetts 
that  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  the 
White  House  and  to  many  of  his  Demo- 
cratic friends  for  them  to  be  pleading 
with  people  to  take  advantage  of  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  dwell  fur- 
ther upon  the  loopholes.  I  shall  not 
even  try  to  crawl  into  one  myself.  I 
might  be  met  by  a  good  many  Massachu- 
setts people  saying,  "Happy  birthday. 
Mr.  President." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  shall  not  object — I  do  not  want 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  be  interpreted  a-s  l>(?ing  anti- 
advertising,  because  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  a  great  free  enterpriser,  and 
free  enterprise  rests  upon  advertising. 
I  simply  wish  to  protect  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  from  any  misunderstand- 
ing or  misinterpretation  of  these  rather 
socialistic  remarks  which  might  indicate 
that  he  was  opposed  to  free  enterprise. 

I  believe  m  advertising.  I  believe  the 
cost  of  advertising  ought  to  be  deducti- 
ble. I  believe  it  ought  to  be  deductible 
in  Arizona  and  in  Massachusetts.  As  to 
the  rates,  that  is  something  which  my 
free  enterprise  exponents,  who  are  very 
adept  at  explaining  the  Intricacies  of 
free  enterprise,  will  be  better  able  to 
indicate  than  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  But  I  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  in  all  good 
humor.  It  is  possible  that  the  folks  in 
Massachusetts  who  published  the  letter 
may  have  picked  up  an  all -Republican 
program  from  the  last  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  they  got  an  idea.  I  have 
always  been  suspicious  of  one  who  goes 
around  and  picks  up  old  programs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Oh.  happily. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  it  Is. 
like  all  good  ideas,  a  Republican  idea. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  coming  around  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  criU- 
cizing  the  idea. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     Of  course. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  merely 
suggesting  that  the  White  House  might 
be  embarras.sed.  I  have  great  feeling 
for  my  friend  in  the  White  House.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  him  embarrassed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  undersUnd. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  say- 
ing. "We  are  going  to  close  loopholes. 
but  this  one  will  be  left  open.  This  one 
I  am  in  favor  of,  to  be  rather  honest 
and  take  a  position." 

But  as  to  this  being  a  Republican  idea, 
we  have  done  it  for  $100.  but  the  Demo- 
crats  have   improved   upon    it    by    five 
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times  as  much.  I  wlsli  we  were  that 
good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  stick  around  with  us. 
We  will  make  him  that  good.  We  do  not 
want  discriminatory  rates  as  between 
Republicans  and  E>emocrats  when  it 
comes  to  programs.  If  the  Senator 
wants  my  candid  opinion,  I  think  it  is  a 
poor  way  to  raise  finances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  only  fearful 
that  if  I  stay  around  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  afford  whatever  luxury  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  might  be  able 
to  afford. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
participate  In  whatever  luxury  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  may  provide,  so 
long  as  it  Is  not  of  a  pharmaceutical 
variety. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be- 
gan his  remarks.  The  last  statement 
I  heard  the  Senator  make  was  a  state- 
ment with  re.spect  to  $500.  Was  the 
Senator  referring  to  the  $500  as  a  fine  or 
as  a  philanthropy'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  be  hard  put  to  answer 
that  question,  because  I  think  there 
are  some  persons  who  feel  that  a  fine 
should  be  imposed  for  being  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party;  but  I  think 
that  that  in  itself  is  a  penance. 

A  philanthropy?  Yes,  I  think  one 
might  consider  it  as  such.  If  he  used  the 
word  "philanthropy"  In  its  literal  sense, 
that  there  are  people  who  need  help. 
Certainly  I  can  think  of  no  group  in  this 
country  today  which  needs  more  help  to 
guide  it  down  some  part  or  other — not 
all  the  paths — than  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    As  retarded  children? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  not  as  re- 
tarded children.  They  would  be  re- 
tarded adults.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
childien  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
solicitous  attitude  toward  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  deeply  appreciated. 
There  Is  nothing  Uke  an  attitude  of  com- 
passion and  mercy,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  a  Republican.  This  atti- 
tude of  repentance  and  philosophy  of 
conversion  Is  something  which  touches 
my  heart.  I  know  that  when  he  reads 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  President  will  feel  a  new  sense  of 
strength  and  unity  In  our  country. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  felt  that 
that  would  be  true,  I  would  repeat  what 
I  have  said  time  and  again,  because 
the  President  needs  strength.  He  needs 
the  strength  of  all  of  us. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  concerned,  he  knows  that  his  wel- 
fare is  foremost  in  my  heart  at  all  times. 
We  welcome  him  into  our  State  every 
fall,  so  that  he  can  get  away  from  the 
rush  and  bustle  of  Washington  and  out 
into  tiiat  great,  free  country  to  enjoy 
our   sunshine,    that    country    where   we 


will  share  with  him  everything  but  our 
votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  Is  this  attitude 
of  compassion  about  which  I  have  been 
hearing  so  much? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  know,  was  unavoidably 
detained.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
was  discussing  the  subject  of  tax  loop- 
holes and  was  referring  to  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  to  the  President  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  other  night,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  President's  44th  birthday 
anniversary.  The  letter  of  invitation 
encouraged  contributors  to  the  dinner 
to  take  advantage  of  a  tax  loophole.  I 
was  simply  pointing  that  out.  not  to  con- 
demn it,  but  simply  to  warn — probably 
"warn"  Is  not  the  correct  word — to  ad- 
vise with  my  friend  in  the  White  House 
and  to  say  that  when  he  talks  about 
closing  tax  loopholes,  his  friends  in 
Massachusetts  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  widen  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  is  a  degree 
of  compassion — when  everyone  paid  $100 
for  the  dinner? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Five  hundred 
dollars — more  compassion  than  we  have 
ever  sought  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  goodness. 
I  Laughter.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Was  there  no  ob- 
jection to  the  compassion,  or  was  there 
no  objection  to  the  $500  dinner,  or  what? 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  No,  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  the  $500  dinner.  TTie 
only  objection  might  come  in  connection 
with  the  Inconsistency  of  the  Democratic 
side,  when  they  say  to  groups  such  as 
p>ower  companies  that  they  cannot  de- 
duct their  advertising  expenses  when 
they  speak  out  against  pubhc  p>ower. 
That  is  a  little  inconsistency  I  found  In 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  when  he  accused  me  of 
Socialist  statements  against  advertis- 
ing. I  am  a  great  believer  In  advertis- 
ing ;  I  do  not  care  how  often  they  use 
my  name.  Just  so  long  as  they  spell  it 
correctly.     [Laughter.] 

But  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  business 
told  that  it  cannot  deduct  for  advertis- 
ing expenses  which  are  purely  advertis- 
ing expenses. 

I  did  not  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  it  at  that  time;  I  shall  discuss  it  at  a 
later  date. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TRACTORS  FOR 
CUBAN  PRISONERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  Castro's  tractor 
blackmail  deal,  I  am  reminded  of  a  time 
V  hen  a  Member  of  this  body  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  a  group  of  Greek  ship- 
ovmers  an  agreement  whereby  they 
would  not  engage  in  trade  with  Iron 
Cuilain  countries.  He  wais  at  the  time 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Gov- 


ernment Operations  Committee;  and.  as 
such,  he  was  greatly  concerned  over  the 
amount  of  commercial  traffic  being  con- 
ducted with  governments  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life.  Re- 
gardless of  the  propriety  of  the  negotia- 
tion, it  was  aimed  in  a  direction  which 
would  oppose  the  growth  of  communism, 
in  a  fashion  that  made  sense  to  the 
American  people. 

But  the  revelation  of  these  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  an  official  not  con- 
nected with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  brought  a  great  storm  of 
protest  and  a  prompt  official  reaction. 
As  I  recall,  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  then  the 
U.S.  mutual  security  director,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  the  negotiations  of 
its  chairman.  Senator  McCarthy,  were 
"in  effect,  undermining"  Government 
efforts  to  halt  Western  trade  to  Iron 
Curtain  nations.  He  later  changed  this, 
upon  the  advice  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, to  say  that  the  negotiations  were 
'infringing"  on  the  Government's 
efforts. 

This  might  have  led  us  to  wonder,  up 
until  last  week,  why  no  one  in  the  Gov- 
ernment challenged  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
as  members  of  a  citizens  co.mmittee  set 
up  to  meet  Castro's  blackmail  demand 
of  tractors  for  lives,  of  undermining 
American  foreign  policy.  But  now  we 
know  why  no  one  connected  with  the 
State  Department  or  the  Government 
raised  any  questions  about  the  action 
of  a  group  of  private  citizens  in  taking 
a  hand  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
We  find  that  the  President  himself  set 
up  this  so-called  nonofficial  effort  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Communist 
dictator.  The  verj'  fact  that  Govern- 
ment oflBcials  did  not  at  least  accuse  the 
private  committee  of  "meddUng"  In  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  our 
standing  as  a  Nation  is  proof  enough 
that  President  Kennedy  has  lent  the 
prestige  of  his  ofBce.  as  well  as  ofBcial 
sanction,  to  a  venture  that  most  Ameri- 
cans deplore  as  an  out-and-out  surren- 
der by  a  powerful  nation  to  a  bush- 
league  Khi-ushchev. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PROUTY  TO 
THE  VERMONT  STATE  LEGlSL-\- 
TURE 

Mr.  AIKE2S',  NL-  President,  on  May 
25,  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Veimont  [Mr.  ProltyI.  delivered  a 
very  thoughtful  and  int.eresting  addre.'^s 
to  the  Vermont  State  Legi-^^lature.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  U.S.  Sen.^tor  Winston  L.  PnofTT 

TO  THE  Vermont  State  LECiSLATiniE  Mont- 

PELiER,  Vt.,  Mat  25,  1961 

Two  years  ago  when  I  addressed  this  As- 
sembly the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference 
was  opening  In   Geneva. 

One  year  later,  exactly  a  year  ago  this 
month,  Mr.  Khrushchev  torpedoed  tlie  sum- 
mit meeting  at  Paris. 

Today,  as  »e  meet  again,  details  are  beir.e 
arranged  Jor  a  meeting  of  our  President  and 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  next  month. 
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I  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  there  is  any 
connection  between  n-iy  visits  to  Montpeller 
and  the  periodic  increase  in  world  tensions 
However  It  is  my  hope  that  someday  I  may 
be  able  to  address  this  body  and  be  able  to 
devote  the  major  portion  of  my  remarks  en- 
tirely to  domestic  affairs  I  have  many 
thoughts  concerning  the  internal  afTairs  of 
our  State  and  our  Nation  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you.  but  first  things  must  come 
first,  and  in  a  time  of  peril  no  subject  Is 
more  important  than  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  must,  therefore,  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  the  international  situation:  that 
is,  the  condition  of  our  country  In  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  confess  that  I  am  something  less  than 
enthusiastic  over  the  forthcoming  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev . 

Everyone  I  am  sure,  will  agree  that  talk- 
ing is  to  be  preferred  to  shooting.  "Let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate."  our  President  has 
said,  and  we  agree.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  only  at  our 
peril.  And  the  history  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  flashing  yellow 
light,    warning   us   to   proceed    with   caution 

Immediately  following  the  election.  Khru- 
shchev began  to  create  the  impression  he 
was  willing  .tnci  even  anxious  to  reduce 
world  tensions  There  were  some  in  the 
administration,  and  outside,  who  seemed  In- 
clined to  believe  him  Perhaps  the  leopard 
had  changed   his  spots 

But  while  the  United  States  and  Britain 
were  trying  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  In 
Laos,  what  were  the  Communists  up  to? 
They  used  7  weeks  of  pretending  to  consider 
a  cease-fire  in  order  to  build  up  the  attack 
on  the  legal  Lao  Government.  They  stalled 
until  their  armies  had  a  stranglehold  on  half 
the  country 

Now,  In  Geneva,  they  are  stalling  again, 
while  they  build  up  the  guerrilla  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  from  3.000  to  a  force  of 
over  10. 000 

Now.  again  we  have  heard  threats  against 
the  security  of   West   Berlin. 

If  Mr  Khrushchev  wanted  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  world  he  could  quickly  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  Lao  crisis. 

If  Mr  Khrushchev  wanted  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  world  he  could  stop  arming  the 
Vietnam  guerrillas 

If  Mr  Khrushchev  wanted  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  world  he  could  quickly  bring 
about  a  reasonable  nuclear  test-ban  agree- 
ment 

If  Mr  Khrushchev  wanted  to  reduce  ten- 
sions In  the  world  he  could  stop  the  threats 
against  West  Berlin. 

Biit  he  d'>es  nrjiie  of  these  things  because 
he  believes  it  is  to  Communist  advantage  to 
Increase  world  tensions  at  this  time  rather 
than  to  reduce  them 

In  such  circumstances  how  can  anyone 
urge  anything  but  caution  in  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  state? 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I  urge  caution, 
I  also  say  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate I  would  prefer  however,  that  such 
negotiations  be  carried  on  through  regular 
diplomatic  channels  rather  than  through 
such  public  spectacles  as  summit  meetings. 

Meetings  of  heads  of  state  are  bound  to 
raise  false  hopes  of  peace  While  there  Is 
always  a  remote  possibility  that  Soviet  tac- 
tics may  dictate  a  change  of  position  on 
this  or  that  particular  issue,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  that  Mr  Kennedy 
can  persuade  Mr  Khrushchev  to  renounce 
Communist  ambitions  for  world  domination. 
That  central  decisive  Issue  will  remain  be- 
cavise  the  continued  existence  of  free  socie- 
ties cannot  be  t<^lerated  In  the  concept  of 
an  all-Red  world 

Meetings  of  heads  of  state,  whether  it  Is 
called  a  summit  meeting  or  not.  especially 
withovit    prevloM.s     fruitful    negotiations    at 


lower  levels,  are  bound  to  raise  false  hopes 
and  Inevitably  lead  to  the  abyss  of  disil- 
lusionment. 

But  negotiations  at  the  diplomatic  level, 
on  limited  areaa  of  common  Interest,  may. 
at  least,  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  sincere  desire 
for  peace.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be  able 
to  make  clear  to  the  non-Communist  peo- 
ples where  rests  the  blame  for  continuation 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  continued  fear  of 
hot  war. 

However,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  architect  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Since  he  has  determined  on  this  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  head,  the  American  people 
must,  and  will,  I  know,  give  him  unalloyed 
support.  We  must  back  him  up.  not  only  In 
his  search  for  peace,  but  ilso  with  a  mature 
and  knowledgeable  public  opinion  which 
will,  first,  avoid  pressure  to  surrender  vital 
diplomatic  positions  to  satisfy  public  de- 
mands for  agreement,  and  secondly,  which 
will  minimize  the  dangers  of  disillusionment 
when  results  prove  less  than  hoped  for 

Since  we  are  now  committed,  let  us  go  to 
this  meeting,  but  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open 

Let  us  continue  to  hope  for  the  best,  but 
let  us  not  be  cast  down  If  the  best  we  can 
get  Is  none  too  good 

If  I  sound  skeptical  of  permanent  solu- 
tions coming  out  of  the  meeting  at  Vienna. 
It  IS  not  because  I  desire  peace  less  than 
others  who  may  be  more  hopeful.  It  is  only 
that  I  know  peace  Is  Indivisible.  And  the 
only  peace  the  Communists  will  recognize.  In 
the  long  run.  Is  the  peace  of  death  which 
win  suffuse  the  world  when  they  no  longer 
have  any  opp>03ltlon. 

Until  then,  the  threat  of  communism  Is 
going  to  continue  and  there  are  no  signs 
or  portents  anywhere  that  If  we  shut  our 
eyes  It  will  go  away.  The  conflict  will  con- 
tinue though  it  may  change  Its  name  and  Its 
form  Call  it  cold  war.  call  Ir  peaceful  co- 
existence or  call  It  hot  war,  as  we  are  faced 
with  a  relentless  enemy  whose  motivating 
force  is.  and  will  remain,  a  Communist 
world 

Khrushchev  was  not  kidding  when  he 
said,  'Your  grandchildren  will  live  under 
communism  "  He  meant  it.  he  believes  It. 
his  Marxian  dlaletlcal  materialistic  view  of 
history  tells  him  It  Is  Inevitable 

But  that  same  philosophy  tells  him  he 
mixst  help  history  along  That  Is  just  what 
he  has  done  and  what  he  must  continue  to 
do  That  Is  why  today  the  Red  danger  is 
not  just  in  Russia — It  Is  global.  It  Is  not 
Just  military.  It  also  has  worldwide  politi- 
cal, economic,  scientific,  and  jjsychologlcal 
aspects 

The  points  of  danger  are  scattered  over 
the  globe  and  may  soon  even  come  from  out- 
side this  globe. 

Let  us  look  first  at  Laos 

Laos  may  be  considered  a  prelude  to  Viet- 
nam. And  If  Vietnam  should  go  the  way  of 
Laos,  then  SEATO  could  crumble  and  the 
whole  southeast  Asian  area  down  to  Singa- 
pore would  be  open  to  Communist  penetra- 
tion from  both  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  such  a  situation,  how  much  longer 
could  India,  or  Burma,  or  Thailand,  or 
Cambodia,  or  Malaya,  or  even  the  Philip- 
pines, hold  out  against  the  pressures  of 
Communist    Imperlallsni? 

The  continent  of  Africa  Is  a  boiling  caul- 
dron. 

It  Is  seething  and  churning  with  Inter- 
nal pressures  which  have,  and  which  will 
continue  to  find,  explosive  outlets.  These 
conditions  furnish  fertile  soil  for  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Cuba  Is  a  sad  story.  E>oubtless  mistakes 
were  made.  The  question  of  our  openly  aid- 
ing the  Cuban  Invaders  may  have  been  de- 
batable but  once  the  decision  was  made  every 
effort  should  have  been  concentrated  on  In- 
suring success.     The  debacle  which  resulted 


has  cost  us  much  In  prestige  and  otherwise 
Now,  In  frustration  and  anger  some  are  ad- 
vocating an  all-out  attack  In  force  but  It 
Is  doubtful  that  such  a  move  could  be  jus- 
tified in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  this  time 

However,  if  Castro,  with  the  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  continue  to 
strengthen  his  military  posture  to  the  point 
of  building  missile  launching  pads,  or  If  he 
should  attempt  to  take  over  our  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  there  could  be  only  one 
answer  We  would  have  to  move  In.  In 
force.  I  would  hope  we  could  do  this  In  co- 
operation with  our  neighbors  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  for  such 
Castro  action  would  constitute  a  direct 
threat  to  all  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  to 
ourselves 

Castro's  offer  of  a  deal  to  exchange  1.200 
prisoners  for  500  American  tractors  has  ex- 
posed him  before  all  the  world  as  a  cynical, 
coldblooded   dictator   of   the   Hitler  stripe 

What  has  happ>ened  to  the  America  that 
once  said  proudly  with  Ptnckney.  "Millions 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute"? 
Has  the  Nation  that  threw  the  bribe  de- 
mand of  Talleyrand  back  In  his  face  disap- 
peared from  the  earth? 

Castro's  offer  to  exchange  1.200  prisoners 
for  500  American  tractors  has  exjxised  him 
before  the  world  as  a  cynical,  coldblooded 
dictator  of  the  Hitler  stripe.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  humanitarian  considerations  in- 
volved. If  we  accede  to  the  Castro  proposal 
we  shall  be  tossing  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  at  the  feet  of  a  ruthless  desix>t 
who  has  gained  control  of  a  small  country 
and  we  would  be  seen  by  the  world  as  a 
weak-kneed,  spineless,  and  impotent  people 
cowering — capitulating  -before  a  mocking 
and  shameful  demand 

Who  In  the  world  would  believe  that  a 
nation  which  prostrates  Itself  before  a  petty 
tyrant  has  the  courage  to  face  up  to  the 
powerfully  backed  Khrushchev — or  even  Mao 
Tse-tung    for    that   matter 

Let  us  tell  Castro  that  he  will  not  get  1 
cent  for  tribute — let  us  tell  him  he  will  not 
get  tractors,  or  any  other  form  of  assist- 
ance— except  under  certain  conditions — and 
those  conditions  will  be  pronounced  by  the 
United  States  of  America 

As  a  free  people,  we  support  genuine  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  reform  wherever 
they  may  be  developed,  but  we  will  not  be- 
come a  partner  to  Immorality  of  tlie  most 
sordid  order. 

The  President,  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  only  ask — he  should  de- 
mand— as  conditions  to  any  aid  we  render — 
as  a  Government  or  as  a  people — that  Cas- 
tro— 

1,  Release  the  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  now  languishing  In  Cuban  jails. 

2  Permit  religious  and  political  freedom 

3  Renounce  communism  and  deport  all 
Hgents  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 

4.  Hold  an  election  under  the  supervision 
of  representatives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States 

5.  Make  restitution  on  a  reasonable  basis 
for  American  and  other  foreign  property  ex- 
propriated by  the  Cuban  Government 

Should  Castro  fulfill  these  conditions,  we 
could  then  consider  the  question  of  economic 
and  technological  assistance. 

If  Castro  refuses  to  comply.  It  will  become 
unmistakably  clear  that  he  is  determined  to 
maintain  Cuba  <^s  a  bastion  of  communism 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Such  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  all  Latin 
American  nations  can  and  must  be  thor- 
oughly checked. 

Doubtless  many  In  Latin  America,  who 
were  taken  In  by  Castro's  claim  to  have  only 
social-revolutionary  alms,  now  see  him  in  a 
clear  white  light.  We  certainly  hope  so.  for 
In  any  antl-Castro  move  we  should  have  the 
support  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  almost  as 
much  as  in  Africa,  there  is  long-overdue  nee4 
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for  social  development,  economic  progress, 
land  settlement,  public  education,  low-coet 
housing,  health  programs,  low  Interest  rates, 
and  other  measures  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living.  After  four  centuries  of 
conquest,  colonization,  and  exploitation,  the 
people  of  these  countries  are  awakening  to 
the  challenge  of  modern  life.  It  has  been 
called  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 

In  all  these  countries,  the  agents  of  com- 
munism exploit  the  widespread  poverty,  the 
illiteracy,  the  social  unrest,  the  political  in- 
stability, the  absence  of  a  solid  middle  class, 
and  the  chronic  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the 
people. 

With  Castro  acting  as  an  advance  agent 
for  communism  in  this  hemisphere,  we  can 
expect  this  exploitation  to  be  increased. 

Yet,  as  the  recent  Canadian-American 
communique  stated,  we  recognize  that  any 
Latin  American  alliance  with  foreign  com- 
munism constitutes  a  direct  threat  to  the 
peaceful  evolution  of  democratic  freedom 
and  economic  progress  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  Americas. 

While  the  Senate  only  recently  approved 
the  spending  of  $500  million  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  President's  "Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress," we  know  now  that  money  is  not 
enough.  The  old  Idea  of  foreign  aid  as  a 
means  of  making  other  countries  more  like 
us,  oc  like  us  more.  Is  no  longer  adequate 
if  It  ever  was. 

Along  with  our  dollars,  we  must  bring 
hope  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  "campa- 
slnos" — the  shirtless  ones  We  must  help 
them  realize  their  hope  of  acquiring  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  brotherhood  of 
equals. 

Berlin  continues  to  be  another  source  of 
danger.  Only  the  other  day,  Khrushchev 
again  threatened  to  pull  out.  At  the  recent 
NATO  meeting  in  Oslo,  the  Western  Powers 
foresaw  that  before  the  year  is  up,  Russia 
may  sign  atr  separate  p>eace  treaty  with  East 
Germany.  That  would  turn  over  to  the 
Russian  puppet  government  of  E^ast  Ger- 
many— which  the  West  does  not  recognize — 
control  of  American,  British,  aiid  French  ac- 
cess routes  to   West  Berlin. 

At  the  Oslo  meeting  the  NATO  Powers 
agreed  that  if  East  Germany  attempted  to 
cut  off  those  access  routes,  that  attempt 
would  be  met  with  force  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  West  Berlin's  more  than 
2  million  people. 

Now  South  Korea,  which  many  considered 
■table  as  to  its  internal  government,  has 
exploded.  What  effect  this  change  will  have 
on  our  relations  with  this  country,  into 
which  we  have  poured  so  many  millions  of 
dollars,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  be  able  to  know. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  for  some  time 
Korea  will  continue  to  constitute  another 
danger  point  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

The  negotiations  on  banning  atomic  tests 
and  on  disarmament  blow  hot  and  cold.  If 
the  Russians  feel  the  need  to  allay  sus- 
picions, they  make  a  minor  concession.  If 
they  feel  the  time  is  ripe  to  get  tough,  they 
add  a  condition.  But  will  they  ever  agree 
to  that  which  is  basic  to  any  agreement  to 
limit  armaments  or  to  refrain  from  testing 
atomic  weapons:  namely,  a  foolproof  system 
of  Inspection  and  control?  Not,  it  Is  now  ob- 
vious, as  long  as  they  have  something  to 
hide. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  make  one  last  des- 
perate effort  to  persuade  the  Russians  that 
It  Is  in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  ours, 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  banning  of  nu- 
clear testing.  Perhaps  the  President  can  con- 
vince Khrushchev  of  this.  If  this,  too,  fails, 
then  I  can  see  no  course  open  to  us  but  to 
resume  the  underground  testing  of  atomic 
weapons,  dangerous  as  that  may  be.  While 
we  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  agree- 
ment, who  knows  how  many  tests  the  So- 
viets  m&y   have   conducted   in   secret? 

Perhaps  at  the  summit  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  Klirushchev  understand,  de- 


spite his  reported  top  dog  feeling,  that  while 
we  have  repeatedly  and  sincerely  stated  that 
we  would  not  take  any  preventive  warlike  ac- 
tions, the  patience  of  the  American  people 
and  those  of  the  free  world  is  not  inex- 
haustible. Perhaps  he  can  make  him  com- 
prehend that  he  is  playing  with  fire,  es- 
pecially if  he  continues  to  subject  the  free 
p>eoples   to   ever-increasing   pressures. 

What  do  all  these  danger  points  add  up  to 
for  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  us  Ameri- 
cans? It  adds  up  to  a  world  in  which,  while 
hoping  for  the  best,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  It  means  that  we.  as  a  Na- 
tion and  as  individuals,  must  face  up  to 
the  massive  problems  which  confront  us. 
These  problems  are  not  only  military.  They 
are  also  economic.  They  are  also  techno- 
logical. They  are  also  social.  And  they  are 
also  psychological. 

On  all  these  fronts,  we  are  being  chal- 
lenged In  a  period  of  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual explosion  unparalleled  In  human  his- 
tory. While  it  Is  true  that  in  the  •world's 
population  the  headhunters  still  outnumt>er 
the  scientists,  those  who  challenge  us  have 
the  human  and  material  resources,  the 
vitality,  and  the  drive  to  surpass  us.  And 
they  surely  will,  if  we  remain  wedded  to  the 
stratus  quo. 

To  meet  a  challenge  of  such  magnitude 
we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  otir 
buslness-as-usual  attitudes,  some  of  our 
comfort  and   leisure  and   easygoing  ways. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  President 
eloquently  said:  "Ask  not  what  America 
can  do  for  you:  ask  rather  what  you  can  do 
for  America"  However,  It  has  not  been 
spelled  out  what  sacrifices  are  needed.  The 
President,  by  the  very  prestige  of  his  posi- 
tion, can  call  on  the  American  people  and 
they  will  answer  the  summons.  But  he 
alone  is  In  the  position  to  make  such  a  sum- 
mons. 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  In  which 
»e  must  make  rapid  progress  is  education. 
I  have  and  I  will  continue  to  support  legisla- 
tion for  funds  for  education.  However.  I 
am  not  one  who  believes  we  aid  education 
simply  by  adding  schoolrooms  and  raising 
teacher  salaries.  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  administration  school  assistance  bill 
to  enable  the  States  to  make  use  of  Federal 
funds  also  for  operating  expenses  or  main- 
tenance in  accordance  with  their  own  needs 
and  laws.  Under  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
the  States  which  had  crowded  schools  be- 
cause of  Government  activity  were  able  to 
handle  Federal  funds  without  Federal  con- 
trol and  I  believe  this  Is  the  way  to  handle 
any  Federal  funds  for  education. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  adopt, 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  39,  my  freedom  of  choice 
amendment  which,  as  I  have  said,  allows 
the  States  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
the  Federal  grant  money  shall  be  spent  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Many 
of  those  who  opposed  the  amendment  ap- 
parently thought  the  Federal  Government 
should  determine  how  the  money  should  be 
used. 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  Senator  Aiksn 
and  I  were  able  to  assist  actively  in  the  de- 
feat of  a  major  amendment  (the  Cooper 
amendment)  which  wotild  have  caused  a  loss 
to  Vermont  of  some  1700,000  in  Federal  funds. 

The  Cooper  amendment  would  have  been 
injurious  to  Vermont  because  it  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  that  the  State  Is  one 
not  populated,  generally,  by  people  with  high 
personal  Incomes.  It  would  have  included 
Vermont  with  the  wealthiest  States  and 
would  have  apportioned  Federal  funds  on  the 
same  pro  rata  basis  as  the  richer  States. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  we  seem  too 
prone  to  think  that  all  we  have  to  do  to 
solve  our  problems  is  make  another 
appropriation. 

Without  energy,  will,  talent,  creative  imag- 
ination, inspiration,  and  plain  hard  work. 
money  will  solve  none  of  our  problems. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  whole  fields  of 
education — from  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school — we  need  to  revamp  ciur  alms 
and  our  methods.  In  the  words  of  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  Sterling  McMurrln:  "All 
too  often  we  have  sacrificed  excellence  for  a 
large  measure  of  mediocrity,  because  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  that  excel- 
lence demands — rigor,  discipline,  and  genu- 
inely hard  work." 

And  In  this  day  and  age  otir  Nation  can 
afford  nothing  less  in  the  field  of  education 
than  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 

I  am  not  advocating,  as  some  have  done, 
that  we  scrap  all  courses  except  mathematics 
and  science  because  we  are  in  an  age  of 
scientific  advancement.  No;  we  need  the 
humanities,  too.  We  are  not  machines,  we 
are  men.  And  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  and  operate  machines,  we  need 
to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  gift  of  life  and 
all  Its  wonders  and  how  to  thank  the  Deity 
for  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
make  an  atomic  bomb.  We  have  to  know 
enough  not  to  use  it  unless  we  have  to. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  change  of  atXi* 
tude  and  direction.  If  education  is  impor- 
tant to  our  survival  as  a  people,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  raise  the  profession  of 
teaching  to  the  stature  it  deserves.  Only 
when  teaching  receives  the  esteem  of  the 
community  as  an  honored  profession  will  it 
become  attractive  to  enough  talented  and 
dedicated  people  to  make  a  difference. 

If  we  need  more  and  better  teaching,  we 
also  need  new  curricula,  especially  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  I  read  of 
a  school  recently  that  concentr£teE  on  the 
3  R's.  It  has  no  athletic  teams,  no  baton 
twirlers.  no  dancing  classes,  and  no  courses 
in  life  adjustment.  Its  students,  neverthe- 
less, are  way  ahead  of  others  of  comparable 
age. 

I  believe  our  students  are  capable  of  doing 
better  than  they  do,  but  most  do  only 
enough  to  get  by  because  more  is  not  de- 
manded of  them,  either  in  school  or  at  home. 
We  have  wasted  the  talent  and  energy  of 
countless  persons  who  should  have  been 
educated  to  higher  levels  of  skills  and  knowl- 
edge.    And  we  can  111  afford  such  waste. 

Of  course,  education  is  just  one  of  cur 
many  problems.  I  wish  there  were  time  to 
discuss  the  others  at  equal  length.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  have  many  problems  to 
solve  and  much  work  to  do.  We  cannot 
rest  on  our  laurels,  we  cannot  expect  the 
status  to  remain  quo.  We  live  today  In  a 
world  in  which  the  globe  has  become  smaller 
because  our  rate  of  speed  has  become  fan- 
tastically faster. 

In  considering  the  dangers  which  con- 
front us  we  now  have  to  think  in  global 
terms  and  In  terms  of  hours  Instead  of 
months  or  years.  The  next  world  war,  if 
humanity  Is  foolish  enough  to  permit  It  to 
happen,  will  undoubtedly  end  the  day  it 
l>egins. 

Someone  has  described  the  condition  of 
our  earth  as  analogous  to  a  25-foot  cellar, 
three-quarters  of  which  is  flooded  and  the 
rest  of  which  is  occupied  by  16  armed  and 
hungry  occupants.  In  this  wet  cellar  the 
American  occupies  a  dry  area  equivalent  to 
a  6-by-2-foot  plot  on  which  he  controls 
about  half  the  food  and  other  good  things 
of  life  desperately  desired  by  all  the  armed 
occupants  of  the  cellar. 

That  is  a  graphic,  if  alarming,  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today.  It  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  situ- 
ation but  It  is  one  which  requires,  first  of 
all.  realization  of  our  condition,  and  there- 
after wisdom,  fortitude,  sacrifice,  coop^era- 
tlon    and  plenty  of  good  hard  work. 

Believe  me,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
what  we  now  have  is  worth  all  that  and 
more.  May  God  grant  us  all  we  need  to 
preserve  It. 
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TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND  TAX 
COURT    APPROPRIATIONS      1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R  5954'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President. 
what  is  the  pending  question  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  i  The  question  is, 
Si'.all  the  bill  pass'^ 

The  bill   'H.R.  5954'    was  passed. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments.  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  by  Mr  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  McCLELL.^N,  Mr.  Bible  M: 
H.AYDEN,  Mr  MoNRONEY.  Mr  Johnston, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr  Bridges,  and  Mr. 
KucHEL  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
wish  to  conimend  tl.e  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  Robertson'  on  the  handling  and 
the  management  of  this  important  ap- 
propriation bill  and  on  the  splendid 
work  which  was  done  by  the  subcom- 
mittee the  Senator  from  Virginia  iieaded 
and  also  by  the  Senator  from  Virt^inia 
himself  It  was  a  fine  job:  and  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  majority  leader  and  for 
the  entire  Senate  when  I  say  Well 
done."  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  those  kind  v.  ords. 


DEMISE    OF    A    DICTATOR 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  al- 
though no  one  can  rejoice  in  an  assassi- 
nation, an  act  of  political  murder,  the 
death  of  Trujillo  may  ultimately  open 
new  doors  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  the  long -suffering  peoples  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  immediate 
indication  is  that  TrujiUo's  lieutenants 
are  firmly  m  control.  Their  very  success 
in  concealing  the  assassination  for  some 
19  hours  makes  this  fairly  clear 

But  It  IS  certainly  the  hope  of  tlie 
people  of  America,  and  of  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  that  a 
new  era  will  be  possible  m  the  Dominican 
Republic,  an  era  of  increasing  personal 
freedom  and  of  orderly  economic 
growth.  The  United  States  should  cer- 
tainly take  all  possible  steps  to  en- 
courage such  an  evolution  and  to  as- 
sist it  as  much  as  can  be  done. 

The  real  danger  in  the  situation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  cre- 
ated a  power  vacuum  in  which  the  m- 
rluer.ce  and  ambitions  of  Fidel  Castro 
many  fiiid  ample  scope  for  troublemak- 
ing  and  subversion.  This  could  take 
place  in  many  different  ways.  The  rap- 
prochement which  was  becoming  evident 
between  Cuba  and  the  Eiominican  Re- 
public during  the  last  days  of  TrujiUo 
revealed  most  dramatically  how  close 
dictatorships  can  become,  whether  they 
are  dictatorships  of  the  right  or  of  the 


left  A  closer  alliance  between  Castro 
and  Trujillo's  successor,  combined  per- 
haps with  a  somewhat  different  ideologi- 
cal pitch  from  the  Dommicans,  is  not 
only  any  more  inconceivable  than  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939. 

The  other  great  danger  of  course,  is 
that  there  may  develop  a  condition  of 
anarchy  in  which  Castro's  trusties  or 
Communist  agents  directed  by  Moscow- 
may  try  to  f\nd  a  road  to  power  for  them- 
selves. For  the  Dominican  people  this 
would  be  a  worse  fate  than  even  the 
tyranny  of  Trujillo. 

If  there  should  be  any  move  in  either 
of  these  directions,  if  there  should  be 
any  hint  of  further  Dominican  rap- 
prochement with  Castro,  or  if  there 
should  be  any  .suggestion  of  a  Pldelista 
or  Communist  movement  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  it  would  be  imperative  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
the  United  States  to  take  a  firm  stand 
and  to  hold  off  the  export  of  Castroism  to 
Cubas  Dominican  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  wise  to  urge 
an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  At  such  a 
meeting  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  sending  a  token  force  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  be 
landed  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  to 
indicate  united  hemispheric  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  more  democratic 
government  and  in  orderly  political  and 
economic  progress  for  the  Dom,inican 
people  In  the  past  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  condemned  the 
Trujillo  dictatorship.  Now  it  has  an 
unrivaled  opportunity  to  take  positive 
action  to  help  stabilize  the  situation  in 
this  troubled  country  and  to  assist  in 
setting  up  a  government  which  will  serve 
the  true  interests  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

PRESIDENT  S  FARM    BILL  IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  an 
articulate  and  thoughtful  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Hayden,  of  Sodus 
Point.  N.Y,.  has  written  a  very  persua- 
sive letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  opposing  the 
administrations  new  farm  program. 
Commenting  on  the  already  high  degree 
of  governmental  control  over  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Hayden  suggests  that  if  other 
industries  got  this  much  assistance,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  that  the  private 
citizen  could  do  for  himself. 

I  share  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hayden.  The  administration's  om- 
nibus farm  bill  threatens  to  turn  over 
more  complete  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
A'-ii icultuie  than  has  ever  been  assigned 
to  a  President,  or  to  a  member  of  his 
official  family.  It  would  take  away  from 
the  Congress  its  constitutional  and  in- 
herent authority  to  determine  basic  na- 
tional p>olicy, 

Mr.  President,  the  Presidents  farm 
bill  is  in  trouble  in  the  Congress,  and 
rightly  so.  The  President  has  given  us 
the  knife,  and  now  he  expects  us  to  stick 
it  in  oui-selves.  Understandably,  the 
Congress  is  not  about  to  comply, 

Mr,  President.  I  am  hoF>eful  that  we 
will  be  able  this  session  to  focus  our 
efforts  in  the  Congress  on  sound  agricul- 


ture legislation  to  help  free  the  taxpayer 
from  the  huge  cost  of  Government  subsi- 
dies and  to  permit  the  fanner  to  stand 
up  for  himself  and  make  his  own  deci- 
sions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  the  above  referred  to  letter  from 
Mr.  Hayden.  which  clearly  and  accu- 
rately reflects  the  sentiments  of  many 
New  Yorkers  who  have  recently  written 
to  me  strongly  protesting  the  President's 
farm  bill.  I  refer  not  only  to  consumers 
in  urban  areas,  but  to  farmers  as  well. 
New  York's  agricultural  community  rec- 
ognizes that  further  and  more  intensive 
goverrmiental  control  is  no  remedy. 
One  cannot  cure  a  broken  arm  by  cut- 
ting it  off  and  giv*ng  it  to  someone  else. 

There  being  )  r-  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm    Subsidies    Hikk    Pbice    oi     Okocexies 

President  Kennedy  is  giving  the  farmers  a 
free  hand  in  shaping  up  of  the  BO-cf»lled 
farm  program. 

The  other  day  I  read  that  nearby  farmers 
were  gathering  to  sign  up  for  their  checks 
for  not  raising  corn 

If  in  my  struggles  to  educate  and  meet 
tlie  expenses  of  raising  my  four  daughters 
I  could  afTord  a  toupee  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  flipped  at  the  disclosure  of  this  news. 

Farming  today  is  a  business  like  many 
other  small  enterprises  These  other  small 
enterprises  stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  take 
th»lr  chances  and  don't  expect  someone 
to  throw  them  life  preservers  every  time 
the  wind  comes  up  If  we  are  going  to  sub- 
sidize one  group  let's  be  fair  ab<jut  It  and 
subsidize  everybody   engaged   In   business 

The  farm  program  in  this  country  1»  cost- 
ing 9  billion  a  year  and  I  think  it  to  high 
time  the  people  took  a  look  at  this  expendi- 
ture and  add  it  to  their  grocery  bill  which 
Is  where  the  biggest  share  of  it  belongs 

No  group  of  businessmen  In  the  country 
receives  the  help  In  operating  their  enter- 
prises that  the  farmer  does.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  are  continually  telling 
them  how  to  operate  efflclently  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supporting  prices  or  paying  them 
not  to  raise  certain  crops.  What  other  tax- 
paying  businessman  gets  this  kind  of  help? 

If  we  have  too  many  gasoline  stations  in 
any  one  neighborhood  and  the  btisiness  Is 
not  there  somebody  folds  up.  The  Oovern- 
nient  doesn't  come  running  to  ball  him  out 
of  his  troubles. 

RICHAKO     C.     HaYOEN. 


UTILIZATION  Ut  SURPLUS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES  TO  AS- 
SIST NEEDY  PEOPLES 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  262.  Sen- 
ate bill  1720. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1720)  to  continue  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  utilize  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  to  assist 
needy  peoples  and  to  promote  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  this  bill  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  It  is  a  matter 
which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee,  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  moved  out 
of  that  committee  imanimously. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  also  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. I  would  suggest  to  the  acting 
majority  leader  that  the  appropriate 
portions  of  the  report  with  respect  to 
the  bill  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  was  about 
to  make  that  request.  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S  1720  Is  to  continue  the 
authority  contained  in  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  to  use  grants  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  purposes  of  promoting  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  authority  Is  due  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1961 

S  1720  was  introduced  by  Senator  HtM- 
PHREY  on  April  27.  1961.  and  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  ex- 
ecutive session  on  May  26  The  prepared 
statement  of  Herbert  J.  Waters,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Is  appended  to 
this  report.  The  committee  voted  without 
objection  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
Senate, 

The  committee  received  report*  In  support 
of  S  1720  from  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  which  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Waxinngton.  May  25.  1961. 

Hon    J    W    FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  In  compliance  with 
your  request  of  May  4,  1961,  the  Department 
of  State  has  revleweil  8  1720,  to  continue 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  assist 
needy  peoples  and  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  on  April  i;7,  1961 

We  fully  support  the  purposes  of  this  ^'ll 
which  would  enable  the  administration  \.o 
continue  and  expand  the  utilization  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  In  helping  needy 
people  In  the  lesf  developed  countries 
through  development  programs  which  are 
not  feasible  under  title  I  of  the  act.  Food 
can  be  used  for  payment  of  wages-ln-klnd 
for  labor  Intensive  projects  such  as  soil  con- 
servation dams.  Irrigation,  and  drainage 
canals,  wells,  roads,  and  other  similar  ac- 
tivities. This  would  relieve  hunger  and  un- 
employment and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
to  economic  development  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Provisions  to  carry  out  these  purposes  are 
contained  In  title  II  of  S  1643  Introduced  in 
response  to  the  President  s  request  for  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  the  principal  recommen- 
dations of  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  16.  1961,  on  agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  recommends  that  considera- 
tion of  S  1720  be  deferred,  pending  action  on 
S.  1643. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
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Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report . 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  St.ite) . 

Department   of   Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC.  May  24,  .1961. 

Hon     J,    W.    PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  comments  of 
the  Department  on  S,  1720,  to  contln  je  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  tale  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  assist 
needy  peoples  and  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world, 

S.  1720  would  repeal  section  601 1 a)  (2)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19C0  which  limits 
to  June  30.  1961,  an  amendment  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480  which  broadened  the  au- 
thority to  use  commodities  to  meet  tne  re- 
quirements of  needy  people  and  to  promote 
economic  development.  The  authority  to 
undertake  other  title  II  programs  expires  on 
December  31,  1961 

The  Department  favors  the  purposes  of  S, 
1720  and  has  recommended  repeal  of  station 
601(ai(2)     of    the    Mutual    Security    Act    of 

1960  In    the    proposed    Agricultural    Act    of 

1961  iS.  16431.  The  Department  proposal 
would  also  extend  all  title  II  programs 
through  December  31,   1966. 

The  broadened  authority  of  title  TI  has 
been  implemented  by  using  CCC  commod- 
ities as  part  payment  of  wages  in  localized 
work  projects  In  underdeveloped  areas  with 
the  remainder  of  the  wages  being  paid  in 
cash  by  the  host  government.  The  author- 
ity has  been  extremely  useful  In  funding 
such  projects  as  land  clearing.  Irrigation  and 
drainage  ditches,  feeder  roads,  and  schools. 
TTiese  programs  are  particularly  suitable  for 
areas  In  Africa  and  the  Near  East  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
underemployed  and  underfed 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentai:ion  of 
this  report   from   the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OR\aLLE   L.    F^EFMAN 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  1720  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th-^t  sec- 
tion 601(a)(2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960  Is  hereby  repealed. 


INTERNATIONAL    FOOD    AND    RAW 
MATERIALS   RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presicent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  263,  Senate 
Resolution  128. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  128)  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  food  and  raw 
materials  resene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
portions  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  128  Is  brief  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  explore 
with  other  nations  the  establishment  of 
an  International  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  related  International  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
storing  In  appropriate  countries  raw  or 
processed  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, exclusive  of  minerals,  with  a  view  to 
their  use  in — 

"(It  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
in  the  International  market  In  these 
commodities;  ^ 

•■(2)    preventing  famine  and  starvation; 

"(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market 
surpluses  of  farm  products  and  other  raw 
materials   (exclusive  of  minerals); 

"(4)  economic  and  social  development 
programs  formulated  In  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  International  agencies. 

'Participation  by  the  United  States  In 
such  an  International  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon 
statutory  authorization  or  treaty  approval, 
as  may  be  appropriate." 

Senate  Resolution  128  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey  on  April  27.  1961  It 
contains  substantially  the  same  language  as 
that  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  twice  before : 
First,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956  which,  however,  was 
deleted  in  conference;  and  second,  as  Senate 
Concurrent  "Resolution  116,  which  was  the 
result  of  President  Eisenhower's  request  of 
August  8,  1960.  for  a  resolution  endorsing  a 
profMosal.  which  was  subsequently  presented 
In  October  1360  to  the  General  Assembly,  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  combined  agricul- 
tural abundance  of  all  nations  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  world. 

On  May  26.  In  executive  session,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  the  resolution  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  the  Senate's  continued 
Interest  in  the  exploration  of  imaginative 
ways  of  utilizing  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
adoption   of    Senate    Resolution    128. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  for  the  Record  that  this  measure  is 
identical  with  the  measure  which  was 
adopted  last  year  on  the  same  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  an  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  128)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  explore  with 
other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national food  and  raw  materials  reserve  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  International  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appro- 
priate countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  with   a  view   to   their   use  In — 

(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
In  the  International  market  In  these  com- 
modities; 

(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation; 
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(3)  helping  :ibsorb  terr.porary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials (exclusive  of  minerals); 

1 4)  economic  and  S'C.al  development  pro- 
grams formulated  in  cocjperatlon  with  other 
appropriate  international  agencies 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In  such 
an  international  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
serve shall  be  contingent  upon  statutory  au- 
thorization or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Wl-m?:  FLEET  TO  RENDEIi  EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE  IN  CASE  OF 
DISASTER 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
m.ove  that  the  Seaaie  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  264,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  154 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stited  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  154'  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  White  Fleet  designed  to  render 
emergency  a.>sistance  to  people  of  other 
r.ations  in  case  of  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ;s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  DIHKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  the  deep  interest,  and  the  early  in- 
terest, which  was  manifested  by  the  dis- 
tlnauished  Senator  fi'om  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  i  when  this  fleet  was  created. 
While  he  is  not  presently  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  think  I  should  request  for  him  at 
this  point  permission  for  him  to  insert 
a  statement  m  the  RECORn  with  reference 
to  the  resolutior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  m  this  matter.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  join  w  ith  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  measure 

Mr  AIKEN  sub.sequertly  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  support  Senate 
Rp-^ol'ition  134  which  encoui'ages  the 
President  to  establish  a  White  Fleet  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  emergency  aid 
to  distressed  people  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  also  to  carry  out  technical  as- 
sistance on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  there  was 
launched  the  Project  Hope,  a  mercy 
ship  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  American  people. 

The  success  of  this  project  has  been 
phenomenal.  Evci'ywhere  that  the  Hove 
has  been  it  has  lived  up  to  its  name. 
Grateful  people  from  far  distant  places 
attest  to  this. 

The  .sponsors  of  Project  Hope  are  en- 
titled to  our  deepest  appreciation. 

Under  the  White  Fleet  contributions 
of  material,  money,  and  services  can  still 
be  made. 

Not  only  will  the  establishment  of  this 
fleet  bring  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  good 
will,  but  it  will  also  bnnR  to  us  the  sat- 
i.^faction  of  having  done  a  bit  more  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  people  of  other 
lands. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  report  which  relates  to  the  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  a  brief  statement  by 
me,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  154  reads  as  follows; 
"Resolved,    That    it    is    the    sense    of    the 
Senate  that — 

••(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest,  In  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  he  should  take  such  action  as 
may  be  required  to  provide  for  establish - 
naent  of  a  White  Fleet  designed  and 
equipped  (1)  to  render  prompt  emergency 
aid  and  assistance  to  peoples  of  the  coastal 
regions  of  other  nations  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  famine,  epidemic  disease,  earth- 
quake, flood,  hurricane,  or  other  disaster; 
and  (2)  to  carry  out  technical  assistance 
and  training  on  a  continuing  basis  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

"(b)  Such  fleet  should  be  established 
through  the  restoration  to  active  service  and 
the  equipment  of  suitable  vessels  of  the 
United  States  now  mothballed  In  storage, 
such  vessels  to  be  operated  by  appropriate 
nonprofit,  private,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  devoted  to  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  and  assistance  to 
relieve  human  suffering. 

"(c)  The  vessels  of  such  fleet  should  be 
suitably  identified  to  proclaim  their  peace- 
ful and   beneficent  purposes. 

"(d)  Fuel  and  operational  supplies,  port, 
repair,  and  navigational  facilities  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world  should 
be  made  available  to  such  vessels  in  support 
of  their  activities. 

"(e)  Surplus  food  commodities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
lief of  hunger,  and  for  furnishing  medical 
and  other  supplies  required  for  the  use  of 
the  White  Fleet. 

"(f)  The  cooperation  of  private  charitable 
organizations  of  the  .United  States  should 
t)e  utilized  for  the  furnishing  of  clothing 
and  other  relief  supplies  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  Inhabitants  of  regions  to 
which  task  groups  pt  the  fleet  may  be 
directed."  •" 

S.  324  was  IntrodiSced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Anoehson.  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  C.^SE  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr  Englk.  Mr.  Gbuen- 
rNG.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Ketauver,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr  McG*x,  Mr  Morse,  Mr  Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr  PaStori,  Mr.  Phoxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr,  Symington,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yahborough.  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Capehart  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1961  The  committee  considered  the 
bill  in  executive  session  on  May  25  and  26 
and  agreed  to  report  the  substance  of  S.  324 
In  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution.  Au- 
thority to  establish  a  White  Fleet  Is  already 
generally  contained  In  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  committee's  purpose  In  asking  the 
Senate  to  express  Itself  in  favor  of  such  an 
action  is  to  stress  the  Senate's  belief  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  as  the  operation  of  Project 
Hope    has  clearly   demonstrated. 

The  original  sponsors  together  with  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Capehart  have  endorsed  Senate  Res- 
olution 154,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  on  May  26,  1961.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  that  the  Senate  will  lend  Its 
support  to  this  resolution. 


Statement  by  Senator  Humphret 
The  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  154,  a  resolution  designed  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  It  sup- 
ports the  establishment  by  the  President  of 
a  White  Fleet — a  force  of  mercy  ships  ready 
to  rush  assistance  to  disaster  areas  in  any 
coastal  region  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  a  regular  program  of  logistics  sup- 
port in  the  field  of  public  health  and  other 
works  of  technical   assistance 

The  call  for  a  White  Fleet  was  first  made 
In  1959.  and  again  last  year  Throughout 
the  country,  and  Indeed,  throughout  the 
world,  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
rising  in  support  of  the  White  Fleet  concept. 
Each  year,  coastal  regions  of  the  world  are 
struck  by  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  — 
earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons. And  American  assistance  through 
our  Armed  Forces  has  been  generously  sent 
to  assist  In  the  rescue  and  rehabilitation 
work.  Our  private  voluntary  agencies  and 
church  groups  have  always  rallied  magnifi- 
cently to  bring  relief  to  the  victims  of 
disaster. 

In  the  great  Chilean  disaster  of  last  spi-ing. 
the  US.  Government  Joined  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  contingents  from  other  nations 
In  bringing  help  to  the  stricken  Chilean  peo- 
ple. But.  as  In  every  other  disaster,  what  we 
and  our  friends  were  able  to  do  in  Chile  was 
hastily  Improvised,  less  than  we  would  have 
been  able  to  furnish  with  adequate  planning, 
and  far  more  expensive. 

I  would  hope,  that  a  White  Fleet  Command 
could  be  established,  staffed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  US  Government,  to  serve  as 
area  and  local  commanders  in  those  parts 
of  tlie  world  where  disasters  strike  with  fre- 
quency and  severity  These  White  Fleet 
commanders  would  have  the  assignment  of 
preparing  contingency  plans  for  dealing  with 
all  types  of  disasters  and,  in  the  event  ot  dis- 
aster, of  assuming  operational  control  of  all 
U.S.  personnel,  equipment,  vehicle*  and 
ships — including  specially  designated  vessels 
stationed  In  the  area  as  units  of  the  White 
Fleet  Itself. 

The  sponsors  of  the  White  Fleet  resolution 
do  not  have  in  mind  the  creation  of  any 
large,  permanent  fleet  of  vessels,  but  rather 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  relatively  small  fleet 
of  multipurpose  vessels  from  the  Navy 
mothball  fleet,  to  be  regularly  operated  large- 
ly by  private  voluntary  organizations  in  mis- 
sions of  public  health  and  education.  It  Is 
the  idea  of  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
resolution  that  these  vessels  could  t>e  placed 
on  permanent  call  by  the  various  area  White 
Fleet  commanders,  to  be  detached  from  their 
training  missions  and  utilized  In  disaster  re- 
lief when  disaster  strikes 

Such  vessels  and  small  craft,  hopefully 
characterized  by  a  distinctive  color  and  sym- 
bol, would  serve  as  constant  reminders  in  the 
large  and  small  ocean  ports  and  river  towns 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  of  the 
humanltarianism  of  the  United  States. 

These  vessels  and  small  craft  might  very 
well  be  utilized  to  help  provide  the  logistics 
support  for  units  of  the  U.S  Peace  Corps,  for 
other  missions  of  technical  assistance,  and 
for  multilateral  efforts  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  Joined.  They  could  move 
[>ersonnel  and  supplies,  serve  as  floating 
bases  for  expeditions  of  mercy  and  training 
working  inland  from  the  coast,  and  as  train- 
ing centers  in  the  ports  themselves. 

Wherever  a  ship  or  small  craft  or  vehicle 
based  from  a  White  Fleet  ship  would  go,  It.i 
distinctive  Insignia  would  represent  Amer- 
ica's continuing  purpose  to  bring  healing 
and  enlightment  to  our  fellow  men 

And  when  disasters  strike,  as  they  always 
and  regularly  do,  the  units  of  the  White 
Fleet  could  be  pulled  Into  action  by  the 
White  Fleet  commander,  on  schedule,  on 
plan — integrated     with     the     Armed    Forces 
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units  sent  to  serve  their  disaster  relief  mis- 
sions under  the  local  c»mmander. 

The  White  Fleet  Idea  Is  actively  under 
consideration  In  Japan,  In  England,  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Belgium,  among  others, 
wliere  there  is  great  interest  in  activating 
White  Fleet  units  to  coordinate  with  the 
American  White  Fleet. 

I  urge  approval  of  Senate  Resolution  154, 
and  I  hope  that  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  encourage  the  President  of  the  United 
fctates  to  take  active  Eteps  within  his  exist- 
ing authority,  to  Initiate  the  White  Fleet 
Command  and  to  outfit  the  first  units  of  the 
White  Fleet  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  .^1KEN.  Mr  Anderson, 
Mr.  Carroll,  Mr  Casi:  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Church,  Mr  Clark,  Mr  Cooper.  Mr  Englk, 
Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr.  H\rt.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr  Ke- 
FAUVER.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr 
Morse.  Mr  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr  Proxmire.  Mr  Randolph,  Mr  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Yar- 
BOROt'GH,  Mr  Young  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Neu- 
bercer.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Capehart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  "S.  Res.  154'  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Refiolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  in  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  he  should  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  a  White  Fleet  designed  and 
equipped  (1)  to  render  prompt  emergency 
aid  and  assistance  to  peoples  of  the  coastal 
regions  of  other  nations  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  famine,  epidemic  disease,  earth- 
quake, flood,  hurricane,  or  other  disaster; 
and  (2)  to  carry  out  technical  assistance 
and  training  on  a  continuing  basis  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

(b)  Such  fleet  should  be  established 
through  the  restoration  to  active  service  and 
the  equipment  of  suitable  vessels  of  the 
United  States  now  mothballed  In  storage, 
such  vessels  to  be  operated  by  appropriate 
nonprofit,  private,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  devoted  to  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  and  assistance  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering 

(c)  The  vessels  of  such  fleet  should  be 
suitably  identified  to  proclaim  their  peace- 
ful and  beneficent  purposes. 

(d)  Fuel  and  operational  supplies,  port, 
repair,  and  navigational  facilities  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world  should 
be  made  available  to  such  vessels  in  sup- 
port of  their  activities. 

(e)  Surplus  food  commodities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
lief of  hunger,  and  for  furnishing  medical 
and  other  supplies  recjuired  for  the  use  of 
the  White  Fleet. 

(f)  The  cooperation  of  private  charitable 
organizations  of  the  United  States  should  be 
utilized  for  the  furnishing  of  clothing  and 
other  relief  supplies  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  inhabitants  of  regions  to  which 
task  groups  of  the  fleet  may  \>e  directed. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A.MI5AS- 
SADOR  R,  S.  S.  GUNEWAREENE 
AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARLIA- 
MENT OF  CEYLON 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  fellow 
democratic  country  of  Ceylon.  We  have 
present  on  the  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
fiom  Ceylon,  Mr.  R.  S.  8.  Gunewardene, 
who  has  represented  Ceylon  in  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  also  have  present  the  Honoiable 
Charles  Percival  de  Silva,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  leader  of  the  House,  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Minneriya. 

Also  With  him  are  his  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Sir  Razik  Fareed.  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Colombo: 

The  Honorable  Nanayakkarapathirage 
Martin  Pcrera,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Yatiyantota; 

The  Honorable  Jinadasa  Don  Weera- 
sekera.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Kota- 
gala: 

Mr.  Ralph  St.  Louis  Peiris  Deraniya- 
gala.  Clerk  of  the  House. 

We  have  just  had  the  honor  of  having 
these  gentlemen  to  luncheon  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
are  extremely  pleased  that  they  liave 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  Con- 
gress. We  all  welcome  them.  We  look 
forward  to  our  continued  fine  relations 
with  them  in  the  future  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past.     [Applnu<;p  Senators  ri.sing.l 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Order  No.  252.  Senate  bill 
1922.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanI  is  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1922)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  other  purp>osi;s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  bill  is  now  the  pending  business. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  state- 
ments made  in  connection  with  that  bill 
later.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  proceed 
to  another  matter. 


PEACE  CORPS   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  chair-nan 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  Mr.  F^tlbrightI.  the  bill 
(S.  2000)  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  of 
American  volunteers  to  carry  Americas 


skills  and  talents  and  idealism  abroad 
to  help  other  peoples  help  themselves. 

The  word  peace  "  is  a  noble,  stirring 
word — one  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
those  who  value  human  dignity  and  lib- 
erty. For  too  long  we  have  r>ermitted 
others  to  distort  and  to  cheapen  this 
word. 

"Peace"  is  not  a  propaganda  word. 
It  is  not  merely  an  expression  for  the 
absence  of  war.  Peace  is  an  active,  liv- 
ing concept — it  carries  with  it  the  prom- 
ise of  broader  opportunities  for  health, 
for  knowledge,  for  self-expression  among 
individuals  and  peoples. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  designed  to  provide 
the  framework  through  which  America's 
idealism,  her  humanltarianism,  and  her 
generosity  can  find  a  personal  expression 
in  the  task  of  helping  to  build  with  our 
own  hands  a  better  world  for  all  man- 
kind. 

To  work  in  a  highly  personal  way  for 
peace,  to  work  for  the  eradication  of  dis- 
ease, for  the  stamping  out  of  illiteracy, 
for  the  elimination  of  hunger — this  is 
the  opportunity  which  volunteers  for  the 
Peace  Corps  have  been  so  eagerly  seek- 
ing. These  men  and  women  seek  a  more 
p>ersonal  involvement  in  the  task  of 
building  a  more  peaceful  world  than  our 
older  foims  of  foreign  assistance  could 
give  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  in  tune 
with  our  President,  who  has  spoken  of 
sacrifices  to  be  made  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  They  agree  with  him  that 
our  American  assistance  programs  over- 
seas must  go  more  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter — that  they  must  get  at  the 
roots  of  turmoil  and  violence — which  are 
p>overty.  illiteracy,  disease,  and  hunger. 

And  these  young  men  and  women  are 
eager  to  demonstrate  that  America,  with 
all  its  pride  and  jxjwer  and  luxury,  has 
a  warm  heart  and  a  ready  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. 

These  shirt-sleeved  idealists,  these 
working  and  thinking  young  men  and 
women  now  volunteering  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country  will 
show  a  face  of  America  that  too  few 
peoples  of  other  lands  have  yet  seen. 

A  new  emphasis 

In  a  most  dramatic  way.  too.  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  demonstrates  the  renewed  Ameri- 
can intention  to  stake  our  treasure  and 
our  energies  on  urograms  that  are  for 
something,  rather  than  against.  It  is 
not  suflBcient  to  build  anti-Communist 
programs;  this  is  a  bankrupt  policy.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  bril- 
liantly expi-essed  the  American  will  and 
purp>ose  to  support  plans  and  programs 
that  are  for  reform  and  progress  and  for 
a  better  life  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

President  Kennedy  has  announced  to 
the  world  our  intention  to  encourage  and 
to  foster  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical reforms  that  will  mean  better  lives 
for  the  common  people  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America — of  the  whole  world. 
The  whole  emphasis  of  the  aid  program 
is  on  programs  which  will  directly  benefit 
the  families  and  individuals  in  the  vil- 
lages, in  the  cities,  and  in  the  country. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  be  one  expression 
of  this  new,  more  people-oriented  con- 
cept of  American  overseas  assistance,  the 
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act   of   a   friendly   nation    interested    in 
human  progress. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  concen- 
trate in  several  areas  of  effort— teaching 
to  read  and  write,  instructing  in  basic 
agricultural  and  industrial  techniques, 
providing  technical  skills  m  sanitation, 
health,  community  development,  public 
adminLStration.  and  engineering. 

They  will  teach.  They  will  cure. 
They  will  build.  They  will  seek  to  plant 
iheir  own  skills  among  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  work — thus  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  stronger,  abler  societies. 

In  the  Peace  Corps  the  United  States 
will  be  putting  forth  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  represent  the  finest  in  the 
American  tradition — highly  selected, 
skilled,  emotionally  mature,  yet  also  pas- 
sionately dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  free  institutions. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  be,  and  should  be. 
an  elite  corps,  in  the  sense  that  it  repre- 
sents the  finest  of  our  people.  We  want 
to  send  out  our  very  best,  and  indeed,  the 
demands  on  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  be  so  extraordinary  that  only  the 
very  be.-t  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their 
assignments.  Yes,  it  should  be  an  elite, 
and  one  m  which  any  American  will  be 
proud  to  .serve. 

FORERtTNNER    EFFORTS 

Other  Americans  have  pioneered  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Private  voliui- 
tary  organizations  and  religious  groups 
have  been  doing  similar  work  for  years. 
The  work  of  the  corps  is  not  new  nor 
is  its  concept  new.  But  the  scope  of  the 
work  IS  importantly  new.  As  Justice 
Holmes  once  said  in  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision: "A  difference  in  degree  becomes  a 
difference  m  kind  " 

So  it  is  with  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
needs  of  the  world  are  so  staggering  that 
we  miist  significantly  broaden  the  in- 
valuable work  which  has  already  been 
done  by  nongovernmental  agencies. 

One  of  the  dynamic  sources  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  today  is  the  fact  that 
the  rich  nations  are  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  nations  are  getting  poorer.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  lessen  and  to  close 
the  gap — -not  by  pulling  down  the  more 
prosperous,  but  by  building  up  the  less 
fortunate. 

But  in  doing  this  rr.ore  is  needed  than 
injections  of  cash  and  highlevel  techni- 
cal advi.sers.  Our  foreign  aid  money  has 
sometimes  been  badly  invested  because, 
after  having  developed  sensible  and 
elaborate  project  plans,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  operatioiial  skills  to 
carry  out  the  program  have  been  lack- 
ing in  the  host  countries.  Our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  will  not  only  provide 
these  skills,  but  tht^y  will  also  train 
others  m  the  host  country  in  thase  skills. 
SO  that  we  can  hope  for  a  multiplier 
effect. 

But  of  course  these  volunteers  will  be 
bringing  more  than  their  skills.  In 
earlier  programs,  when  we  have  sent 
people  to  other  countries,  they  usually 
have  tak^n  their  .American  standard  of 
livn^ig  with  them  Now.  for  the  f^rst 
lime,  we  will  send  relatively  large  num- 
bers of  talented,  trained,  physically  fit. 
spiritually  and  mentally  fit.  dedicated 
.Americans   who   will   not    simplv   act   a.s 


high-level  governmental  advLsers,  but 
wJl  press  in  to  the  more  z'emote  areas, 
living  simply  and  communicating  with 
the  people  in  their  own  languages. 

One  very  important  byproduct  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program  can  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  rich  and  enduring  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  help  and  ourselves. 

Shortly  before  he  left  for  his  trip  to 
Africa  and  Asia,  Mr.  Robert  Sargent 
Shriver.  the  able  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  received  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  the  Vietnamese  Am- 
bassador in  Washington : 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  an  admirable  and  pow- 
erful Idea.  It  Is  ail  Idea  force,  an  Idea  which 
can  move  people  and  raise  mountains.  Why? 
Because  It  Is  based  on  true  charity  which  Is 
above  all  donation  of  one's  self.  That  U 
why  their  effectiveness  will  transcend  •  •  • 
win  be  much  greater  than  the  services  they 
may  render. 

Those  are  eloquent  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

As  an  American,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Vietnamese  Ambassador. 

The  words  clearly  suggest  the  ideal 
that  has  motivated  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  volunteer  for  the  Peace  Corps — 
•true  chanty  is  above  all  the  donation 
of  one's  self." 

The  Peace  Corps  represents  a  giving 
of  ones  self.  It  represents  true  sacri- 
fice, not. merely  the  giving  of  money  but 
also  the  giving  of  mind,  or  body,  of 
spirit,  and  of  ability. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  speak  two 
languages — their  own  language  and  the 
language  of  the  host  country.  But  as 
someone  has  put  it,  they  will  be  tri- 
lingual—they will  speak  the  language  of 
common  concern.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  the  last  language  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all. 

In  short,  they  will  actively  demon- 
strate that  America  cares,  that  Ameri- 
ca's goals  for  the  developing  countries 
are  .identical  with  their  own  goals. 
Peace  Corpw  volunteers  will  help  to  re- 
store that  image  that  belongs  to  us  and 
not  to  the  totalitarians — to  Russia — that 
of  being  the  world's  No.  1  revolutionary 
power. 

I  was  pleased  the  other  evening  when 
our  President  said  that  the  word  "revo- 
lution "  did  not  frighten  him.  that  he 
did  not  shake  or  quiver  when  he  heard 
the  word  'revolution,"  for  we  are  the 
revolutionaries. 

But  speaking  the  language  of  concern, 
the  volunteers  will  show  that  we  fully 
associate  ourselves  with  the  revolution- 
ary drive  for  a  better  way  of  life  and 
for  a  healthy,  functioning  body  politic. 
There  will  be  other  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts of  this  great  experience.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  be  worth  while,  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  it  will  do  for 
America,  for  we,  as  a  people,  are  ap- 
pallingly ignorant  about  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  With  friends  and 
relatives  serving  in  places  like  Tangan- 
yika and  Colombia,  we  Americans  will 
become  more  knowledgeable,  more  sen- 
sitized to  the  hopes,  a.spirations.  and 
problems  of  the  emerging  nations. 

Mr  President,  today  the  Senate  had  a 
visit  from  parliamentarians  from  Cey- 
lon     This  visit,  and  others  like  it.  bring 


us  into  closer  contact  with  and  give  us 
a  better  understanding  of  the  people  of 
other  countries,  of  their  traditions,  their 
institutions,  their  countries  and  their 
histories. 

The  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps  will 
bring  back  to  America  a  rich  and  re- 
warding understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

This  may  be  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion, because  if  there  is  any  one  failure 
today  in  America,  if  there  is  any  one 
weakness  in  America  relating  to  our  for- 
eign policy,  it  is  that  the  foreign  policy 
comes  from  a  Government  without  a 
full  understanding  either  of  the  objec- 
tives or  of  the  means  being  used  to  ful- 
fill the  foreign  policy — and.  even  more 
significantly,  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  our  people  as  to 
the  areas  of  the  world  to  which  the  for- 
eign policy  is  directed. 

Yes,  we  will  build  up  a  significant  res- 
ervoir of  young  people  skilled  In  one  of 
the  remote  languages  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  new  areas,  from  which  our 
Foreign  Service,  information  program, 
and  aid  administration  can  draw  for 
professional  careerists. 

The  Secretary  of  State  sees  great  bene- 
fits to  our  Nation  from  the  establishment 
of  a  Peace  Corps.  This  he  has  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  At  that  time,  the  Secre- 
tary briefly  outlined  the  background  and 
the  prospects  for  the  Peace  Corps  as  seen 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  details  of  the  bill  itself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
Peace  Corps. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Secrttart  of  State 
Dean  Rusk 

The  President  on  March  1  »ent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Peac«  Corps  through 
which  skilled  American  men  and  women 
could  be  sent  overseas,  either  by  the  U^. 
Government  or  through  private  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  neetls  for  trained 
manpower. 

The  Peace  Corps  grows  out  of  the  crying 
need  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  for  men 
and  women  to  do  work  for  which  they  them- 
selves lack  skilled  people;  to  teach  In  their 
schools,  to  survey  roads,  to  work  In  com- 
munity development  projects,  to  introduce 
mi^dern  methods  In  agriculture  and  sanita- 
tion, and  to  perform  scores  of  other  services. 

In  addition  to  this  unfumiled  need,  there 
also  exists  In  this  country  a  desire  on  the 
pmrt  of  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  to 
serve  abroad  In  the  greatest  task  our  lifetime 
will  see.  the  development  of  some  threescore 
nations  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Idea  for  combining  this  need  with 
this  desire  originated  here  In  the  Congress 
with  Members  of  both  Houses.  This  con- 
gressional Interest  led  to  the  enactment  of 
a  provision  In  the  Mutual  Sectirity  Art  of 
1960.  which  called  for  a  study  of  the  means 
by  which  this  Idea  could  be  realized. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  now  had  3  months 
of  existence.  In  this  time,  a  number  of 
pilot  programs  have  been  explored  and  de- 
veloped.    Projects  In  Tanganyika,  Colombia. 
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and  the  Philippines  have  already  been  an- 
nounced, and  others  will  t>e  announced  soon. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  also  begun  to  recruit 
•ind  prepare  Intensive  training  for  the  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  will  participate 
in  these  activities  this  year 

Pr.ictlcal  experience  thus  far.  the  studies 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  extensive 
;:dvlce  submitted  by  universities,  voluntary 
agencies,  student  groups,  labor  unions,  and 
business  and  professional  organizations —all 
strongly  supporting  this  new  endeavor  In 
the  cause  of  peace-  have  provided  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  proposals  for  legislation 
may  now  be  made 

It  Is  Intended  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  Peace  Corps  continue  as  an 
agency  In  the  Department  of  State  and  that 
It  will  be  be.ided  by  a  director  who  will  have 
the  rank  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr  .  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  others  will  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  program. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  many  countries  are 
enthusiastically  receptive  to  the  Idea  of  help 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  Eager  and  able  young 
Americans,  men  a.id  women,  tre  coming  for- 
ward to  serve. 

The  young  men  and  women  we  send  abroad 
will  learn  as  much  as  they  give.  The  Peace 
Corpe  ofTers  us  an  opportunity  to  show  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  picture  of  e.iger. 
skilled,  pioneering  men  and  women  willing 
to  work  hard,  side  by  side  with  peoples  of 
other  lands,  in  common  tasks.  The  good 
which  can  come  of  this — in  terms  of  further- 
ing world  peace  and  understanding  and  mak- 
ing clearer  to  the  world  what  the  United 
States  really  Is  and  what  It  sincerely  desires — 
can  be  Immense 

PVBI-IC   .SVPr>ORT   rOR   THE   CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President, 
from  the  moment  early  last  year  that  I 
first  publicly  discussed  the  idea  of  a 
Peace  Corps,  the  reaction  has  been  over- 
whelming. When  Congressman  Henry 
Relss  and  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger,  introduced  legisla- 
tion asking  for  a  Youth  Corps  study,  they 
too  were  deluged  by  a  fiood  of  favorable 
mail.  When  I  introduced  my  Peace  Corps 
bill  last  year,  of  the  first  400  letters  to 
reach  my  office — and  many  more  came — 
there  was  only  a  single  letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

I  am  told  that  President  Kennedy  re- 
ceived more  supporting  or  favorable  mail 
on  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  1960 
campaign  than  on  any  other  issue  he 
raised.  The  Gallup  poll,  too,  has  shown 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
favoring  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  un- 
precedented 25.000  letters  of  inquiry  that 
went  to  the  Peace  Corps  is  that  not 
more  than  a  handful  asked  about  salary. 

While  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  inevitable  and  understandable  skep- 
ticism here  and  abroad  about  the  Peace 
Corps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
munist press — which  calls  this  a  crafty. 
Imperialist  plot— the  newspaper  and 
public  reaction  has  been  favorable 

The  New  York  Times  called  the  Peace 
Corps  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
projects  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation." 
Howard  K.  Smith,  the  noted  CBS  news 
analyst,  called  the  Peace  Corps  the 
"most  important  proposal  that  the 
United  States  has  made  since  the  Mar- 
shall plan." 
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OVERSEAS    REACTION 

The  Malaya  Mail  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
said : 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  bound  to  catch  the 
Imagination  and  Is  the  type  of  move  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  has  brought  a 
fresh  8uid  vigorous  approach  to  national  and 
international  aCTalrs. 

The  Hong  Kong  Tiger-Standard  said : 

It  will  benefit  the  United  States  because 
of  the  vast  amount  of  good  will  and  pres- 
tige It  win  engender.  And  It  will  benefit 
the  world  as  a  whole  because  it  will  help 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  divide  It. 

In  Enpland,  Ihe  Birmingham  Post 
said: 

The  Peace  Corps  efTorts  will  be  expressed 
primarily  In  terms  of  service  and  comrade- 
blilp  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  almighty 
doUar.  •  •  •  The  President's  Initiative 
should  do  something  to  destroy  the  Image 
of   the      Ugly  American." 

In  describing  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Voice  of  Ethiopia  lauded  "the  sincerity 
of  the  United  States  in  its  efliorts  to  pro- 
mulgate policies  that  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  world  peace." 

In  Brazil,  the  Jornal  de  Commercio 
applauded  the  idea  and  said  that  the 
Peace  Corps  would  permit  young  Ameri- 
cans '"to  put  into  practice  their  ideas 
of  democracy,  human  fraternity  and  the 
dignity  of  work  by  means  of  person-to- 
p>erson  contacts." 

El  Tiempo,  of  Colombia,  called  the 
Peace  Corps  'one  of  the  most  important 
undertaken  by  any  nation.  ' 

In  speaking  to  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
eight  Asian  and  African  countries  re- 
cently visited  Mr.  Shriver  found  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Nehru  of  In- 
dia and  Mr.  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  among 
others,  expressed  the  hope  that  volun- 
teers could  serve  in  their  countries.  Mr. 
Shriver  returned  from  his  trip  with  re- 
quests for  3,500  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
although  probably  only  between  500  and 
1,000  will  be  put  in  the  field  the  first 
year. 

It  is  impressive  that  the  leaders  of 
countries  are  asking  for  this  help,  and 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this 
project. 

CATEGORIES    OF    EFFORT 

There  are  certain  clear  areas  of  need 
to  which  the  Peace  Corps  skills  will  un- 
doubtedly be  directed. 

First,  the  volunteers  will  teach.  Pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  more  than 
half  of  the  requests  will  be  in  the  teach- 
ing field.  Elnglish  is  the  primary  lan- 
guage used  in  the  school  systems  of 
many  African  countries  and  of  some 
Asian  countries,  and  there  is  a  stagger- 
ing need  for  teachers  in  those  conti- 
nents. It  has  been  estimated  that 
Africa  alone  needs  300,000  teachers. 
When  the  Congo — a  country  one-third 
the  size  of  the  United  States — received 
its  independence,  it  had  a  total  of  19 
college  graduates. 

Our  volunteers  will  teach  English,  sci- 
ence and  math,  and  other  school  sub- 
jects at  various  levels  of  education. 

They  will  also  teach  literacy,  certainly 
one  of  the  desperate  needs  of  our  time. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  world's  peoples 
are  functionally  illiterate.  No  country 
can  hope  to  have  a  sound,  stable  society 


or  government  unless  there  is  a  literate, 
well-informed  electorate.  No  country 
can  hoF>e  to  break  through  the  barrier 
to  modernization  unless  there  is  a  liter- 
ate population.  An  illiterate  person 
cannot  read  the  simple  instructions  on 
a  seed  packet. 

Second,  they  will  participate  in  agri- 
cultural and  rural  development.  This 
includes  demonstration  programs  in  ani- 
mal husbandry*,  new  farm  techniques, 
as  well  as  seed  improvement  and  irriga- 
tion programs.  It  also  includes  com- 
munity development,  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  feeder  roads,  housing, 
and    other   small-scale   public    projects. 

A  good  example  is  offered  in  the  first 
announced  project  in  Tanganyika.  The  \ 
Tanganyikan  Government  requested 
from  20  to  30  American  road  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  geologists.  And  may  I  say 
at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Peace  Corps  will  never  go  into  a  country 
unless  it  is  specifically  requested. 

In  a  country  like  Tanganyika,  devel- 
opment of  secondary  roads  are  an  ab- 
solute prerequisite  for  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  counti-y.  Not 
only  will  secondary  roads  allow  agri- 
cultural produce  to  fiow  to  the  popula- 
tion centers,  but  improved  communica- 
tion and  increased  travel  will  help  break 
down  the  tribal  provincialism  and  build 
up  a  national  identity. 

The  Tanganyikan  Government  has 
estimated  that  its  school  system  can 
produce  only  two  persons  in  the  sur- 
veyor-civil engineer  category  in  the  next 
5  years.  Without  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, its  program  would  be  drastically 
curtailed.  The  Tanganyikan  Govern- 
ment is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram that  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  7- 
week  training  program — which  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  American  trainmg  pro- 
gram— which  will  include  intensive 
Swahili. 

Health  projects  form  the  third  cate- 
gory. Well  over  200  registered  nurses 
have  already  volunteered  for  Peace 
Corps  service,  and  there  will  be  an  ever 
increasing  need  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
medical  school  graduates,  public  health 
experts,  food  and  hygiene  specialists,  and 
sanitation  engineers.  The  war  against 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  promising  struggles  of  our  age. 

We  can  win  this  war.  We  have  the 
means,  the  equipment,  the  talent,  and 
the  know-how  to  win  that  war.  I  sug- 
gest that  long  before  man  ever  gets  tp 
the  moon  and  back,  he  can  win  the  war 
against  privation,  hunger,  and  disease 
on  earth,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  the  same 
amount  of  efifort  into  the  struggle. 

Somehow  or  other  we  get  excited 
about  the  possibilities  of  traveling  to 
the  moon  and  back.  It  is.  indeed,  an 
exciting  prospect.  But  I  suggest  that 
mankind  has  been  struggling  since  the 
first  day  of  history  to  overcome  hunger 
and  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
nation  which  can  lead  humanity  to  that 
victory  will  be  an  even  greater  nation 
than  the  one  which  can  pioneer  the 
first  trip  to  the  moon  and  back.  How- 
ever, that  will  take  determination  and 
concentration. 

The  fourth  objective  of  the  Peace 
Corps    is    construction    and    industrial 
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projects.  The  lack  of  skilied  maiipower 
has  been  a  severe  bottleneck  to  many 
large-scale  dam.  urban  development, 
and  construction  projects  in  the  emerg- 
ing nations. 

One  of  the  misconceptions  is  that  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  looking  for  only  col- 
leee  graduates  That  is  not  true.  There 
will  be  a  substantial  need  for  skilled 
workers  to  teach  basic  industrial  tech- 
niques as  well  as  to  takf  key  roles  in 
construction  projects.  Many  of  them 
will  come  from  technical  and  vocational 
schools  and  from  among  i;raduates  of 
apprentice  programs  Many  will  have 
learned  by  actually  doing.  No  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  so  large  a  skilled 
labor  force  as  has  the  United  States. 
Our  young  people  are  particularly  well 
qualified  m  the  many  skills  which  are 
required  for  engineering  and  construc- 
tion 

The  four  broad  categories  that  I  have 
listed  are  not  exhaustive.  For  example, 
some  governments  may  need  public  ad- 
ministration graduates  to  help  in  their 
civil  service  A  vast  range  of  skills, 
ranging  from  economists  and  statis- 
ticians to  secretaries  to  youth  club  or- 
ganizers will  be  needed.  The  list  is 
almost  endless. 

SELECTION     OF     VOLUNTXERS 

Th>^  Peace  Corps  will  be  only  as  good 
a.^  the  people  it  puts  into  the  field. 
There  is  a  keen  reahzarion  of  this  vital 
point  among  the  able  Peace  Corps  staff 
officers  who  are  in  charge  of  recrtiit- 
ment.  selection,  and  training. 

Theie  is  no  room  in  the  Peace  Corps 
for  those  who  want  a  joyride  or  who 
want  to  get  away  from  it  all.  There  is 
no  room  for  those  who  have  zeal  but  no 
talent,  nor  talent  without  zeal.  There 
must  be  skill,  dedication,  and  an  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  maturity. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  be  highly  selec- 
tive. First,  it  will  continue  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  work  will  be  difficult  and 
conditions  will  often  be  uncomfortable. 
This  will  help  some  applicants  select 
themselves  out  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Second,  it  will  administer  extensive 
and  comprehensive  tests  to  applicants. 
The  tests  will  measure  intelligence  and 
learning  ability,  knowledge  of  American 
history,  institutions  and  values,  lan- 
guage aptitude  or  achievement,  and 
skills  and  job  competence.  Those  tests 
are  underway  right  now. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  5  to  10  let- 
ters of  reference,  a  physical  examina- 
tion, and  a  board  oral  interview.  Those 
who  pass  the.'^e  tests  will  enter  intensive 
training  and  will  be  carefully  supervised 
and  evaluated  during  the  training 
period,  particularly  under  conditions  of 
stress.  Those  who  seem  unfit  for  the 
arduous  job  ahead  will  be  weeded  out. 
Further,  there  are  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  allow  the 
Peace  Corps  to  return  home  any  volun- 
teers who  fail  to  carry  out  their  jobs 
effectively  or  who  are  maladjusted. 
This  is  for  the  good  of  the  person  con- 
cerned and  for  the  good  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Other  standards  of  selection  are  that 
volunteers  must  be  at  least  18  years 
old — although,  in  practical  terms,  very 


few  under  21  will  be  taken;  they  must 
be  U.S.  citizens;  they  must  be  single,  or. 
if  married,  their  spouses  must  also  vol- 
unteer and  qualify. 

Interestingly,  a  substantial  number  of 
young  married  couples  are  volunteering. 
They  must  demonstrate  an  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  and  must  have  a  suit- 
able personality  and  sensitivity  to  others" 
views  which  will  allow  them  to  work 
cooperatively  with  others. 

RESPONSE   TO    PEACE    CORPS    EXAMINATION 

Mr.  President,  information  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  as  to  the  examina- 
tions which  have  already  been  given. 

Some  serious  doubts  have  been  raised 
in  recent  months  about  the  willingness 
of  Americans  to  sacrifice  comfort  and 
convenience  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  in  the  interest  of  extending 
human  freedom.  Many  leaders  around 
the  world  are  wondering  if  the  people  of 
our  country  have  the  courage,  the  forti- 
tude, and  the  determination  to  give  in 
peace,  what  twice  this  century  they  have 
given  in  war.  If  the  response  of  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  Peace  Corps  is  any 
indiction.  those  doubts  have  been  erased. 
Last  Saturday,  about  4,000  Americans, 
representing  many  religions,  many  races, 
and  many  regions,  took  examinations  to 
determine  their  qualifications  for  service 
abroad.  These  tests  were  not  easy. 
They  lasted  more  than  5  hours  and  in- 
cluded questions  on  just  about  every- 
thing in  the  book. 

In  Atlanta,  a  60-year-old  Negro  postal 
worker  and  his  wife  were  among  those 
who  took  the  tests.  The  man  said.  T 
learned  things  on  a  south  Georgia  farm 
that  might  help  Africans  to  help  them- 
selves." His  wife,  a  former  school- 
teacher, said.  "I  was  born  in  Liberia.  I 
worked  at  a  Baptist  mission.  I  know 
how  much  good  Americans  can  do.  They 
know  manual  labor  and  they  know  how 
to  show  others  to  do  it.  In  spite  of  what 
has  been  written  about  people  not  liking 
the  United  States,  people  all  over  the 
world  know  that  America  is  the  friend 
of  small  folks." 

In  Washington,  a  20-year-old  student 
and  his  wife  said,  after  concluding  the 
examination,  "We  want  to  teach  over- 
seas— not  because  we  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  here,  but  because  we  would 
like  to  share  with  others  what  we  have 
learned  in  this  country." 

In  New  York,  the  Times  reports  that 
the  words  most  frequently  on  the  lips 
of  men  and  women  who  took  the  exam- 
ination were:  "I  am  willing  to  go  any- 
where." Most  of  those  taking  the  test, 
the  New  York  Times  said,  appeared  to 
be  educated  individuals.  The  Times  told 
of  a  young  married  couple  from  Brook- 
lyn who  said  they  hoped  to  go  to  Africa 
to  establish  an  improvisional  children's 
theater  project  that  would  be  useful  both 
as  an  expression  for  African  children 
and  as  a  means  of  getting  simple  mes- 
sages across  to  adults.  The  couple,  who 
have  directed  a  children's  theater  in 
Maine  for  7  years,  said  they  knew  a 
Ghanaian  who  had  successfully  ex- 
plained the  need  for  water  purification 
to  many  people  by  having  the  children 
dramatize  the  matter.  In  Minneapolis, 
the  holder  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  his- 


tory said  he  wanted  to  teach  in  Africa 
because  "This  is  a  chance  for  Americans  ^ 
to  really  join  hands  with  some  of  the 
other  people  of  the  world."  A  40-year- 
old  Wisconsin  nurse,  just  back  from  2 
years  of  nursing  in  Guam,  took  the  test 
because,  "I  don't  want  to  be  an  Army 
nurse  on  the  battlefield;  I  want  to  be 
a  peace  nurse." 

A  30-year-old  resident  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  who  is  about  to  receive  a  master's 
degree  in  English  and  -has  had  teaching 
experience  in  high  school  and  college, 
said  she  wanted  to  teach  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica These  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  faced  the  grueling 
examinations  on  Saturday.  We  should 
all  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  Peace  Corps  is  a  very  new 
organization,  and  although  these  tests 
were  given  when  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  giving  final  examinations. 
4.000  Americans  have  responded  posi- 
tively to  the  challenge  of  service  abroad. 
When  we  realize  that  the  Peace  Corps 
expects  to  put  only  500  to  1.000  volun- 
teers in  the  field  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
we  should  all  be  heartened  by  the  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  dedicated  and 
talented  Americans  of  all  ages  who  have 
stepped  forward  to  say,  "You  can  count 
on  me." 

TRAINING    OF    VOLUNTEERS 

The  training  period  will  take  from  3 
to  6  months  of  the  2-  to  3-year  enlist- 
ment. Part  of  it  will  take  place  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  part  will  be 
held  in  the  host  country  or  in  a  suitable 
staging  area.  The  training  will  empha- 
size— 

First.  Skills  and  knowledge  required  in 
the  project. 

Second.  Organizing  and  communicat- 
ing skills. 

Third.  U.S.  history,  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  international  relations. 

Fourth.  The  geography,  culture,  and 
government  of  the  host  country. 

Fifth.  Intensive  language  training, 
when  neces.sary,  in  order  that  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  can  communicate  with 
the  people  with  whom  he  will  work. 

Sixth.  Physical  conditioning  and 
training  in  health  care  and  personal  ad- 
justment to  different  environments. 

Training  will  be  conducted  by  Peace 
Corps  staff  experts,  by  area  specialists 
from  universities  and  colleges,  and.  in 
.some  cases,  citizens  of  the  countries  in 
which  Peace  Corps  members  will  serve. 

LIVING    CONDITIONS 

A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  will  live  at 
the  approximate  level  of  his  host  coun- 
try' counterpart.  That  is.  if  a  volxinteer 
is  teaching  chemistry  in  a  Nigerian  high 
school,  he  will  live  roughly  the  same  as  a 
Nigerian  high  school  teacher.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  have  him  live  luxuriously 
in  plush  surroundings.  Yet  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  live  in  a  mud  hut.  Although 
the  housing  will  be  modest,  certain  basic 
health  standards  must  be  met. 

The  volunteer  will  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  subsistence,  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  local  travel,  plus  enough 
for  incidentals  while  .serving  abroad.  He 
will  be  entitled  to  30  days  of  leave  a 
year,  and  he  will  receive  a  modest  allow- 
ance for  that.     Seventy -five  dollars   a 
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month  will  accrue  to  his  account,  to  be 
paid  upon  separation  as  a  readjustment 
allowance  or  severance  pay. 

VOLUNTEER  -LEADERS 

Peace  Corps  volunteer  leaders  wiU  re- 
ceive somewhat  higher  subsistence  allow- 
ances and  readjustment  bonu.ses  and  will 
be  allowed  to  take  dependents  with  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1  vol- 
unteer leader  to  every  15  volunteers. 

Volunteers  will  have  no  diplomatic 
privileges  or  immunities,  and  they  will 
have  no  PX  privileges.  To  the  extent 
possible,  they  will  be  treated  hke  their 
counterparts  in  the  host  country.  They 
will  not  wear  uniforms. 

Service  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  defer 
members,  but  it  will  not  exempt  them 
from  military  service.  Their  draft 
status  when  they  return  will  deF>end  upKjn 
their  age.  the  nature  of  the  work  they 
enter,  and  the  measure  of  need  expressed 
by  Selective  Service. 

HEALTH    PROTECTION 

Health  problems  must  be  faced  in  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers will  scT\t.  In  order  to  insure  max- 
imum health  protection,  a  number  of 
steps  will  be  taken. 

First,  a  doctor  from  the  US.  Govern- 
ment will  inspect  possible  project  areas, 
to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  serious 
health  hazards.  Second.  Peace  Corps 
applicants  will  receive  a  thorough  med- 
ical examination.  Third,  volunteers  will 
receive  all  the  necessary  inoculations  and 
an  intensive  course  in  health  and  sanita- 
tion. Pourtli.  before  a  project  is  ap- 
proved, there  must  be  the  assurance  that 
the  Peace  Corps  teams  will  be  serviced 
by  adequate  medical  facilities  which  are 
not  too  geographically  remote. 

In  case  of  injury  or  disability  while  on 
the  job.  compensation  will  be  provided 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

At  the  end  of  their  service.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  will  have  the  benefit  of  a 
Career  Planning  Board  to  help  them  con- 
tinue their  careers. 

BELECTION    OF    HOST    NATIONS 

So  far  as  selection  of  specific  countries 
and  projects  are  concerned,  a  number  of 
criteria  will  be  used: 

First.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  no  intention  of  forcing  \\^  per- 
sonnel upon  a  particular  country.  First, 
there  must  be  a  request. 

Second.  An  attempt  will  be  made  for 
a  balanced  distribution  among  geo- 
graphic areas  and  countries. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  clear  and  ob- 
vious need. 

Fourth.  Recipient  countries  must  in- 
dicate that  they  will  undertake  the  meas- 
uies  for  economic  and  social  reform 
which  the  President  so  eloquently  out- 
lined in  his  Alliance  for  Progress  speech. 

Fifth.  Peace  Corps  projects  should  at 
no  time  provide  skills  already  prevailing 
in  the  country.  In  other  words,  we  don't 
want  to  fill  a  job  that  a  skilled  national 
of  the  country  can  fill. 

Sixth.  The  host  country,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  participate  in  the  project 
and  should  endeavor  that  local  counter- 
parts carry  on  after  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  left. 


Seventh.  There  should  be  a  significant 
impact  upon  the  country  in  terms  of 
psychological  and  educational  effect  and 
stimulation  of  related  activities. 

CHANNELJNG     OF     PEACE     CORPS     VOLUNTEERS 

The  Peace  Corps  will  supply  its  volun- 
teers through  five  channels. 

One  will  be  the  private  voluntary 
agencies.  One  of  tlie  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Uiiited  States  Ls  that  America  is  not  just 
government.  Unlike  Russia.  America 
speaks  with  many  voices.  We  may  be 
thankful  that  America  is  represented 
not  Just  by  government,  but  by  a  healthy 
network  of  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  private  groups  open  a  broad 
freeway  along  which  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers may  travel.  The  Peace  Corps  will 
make  available  volunteers  to  reputable 
and  experienced  private  agencies,  such 
as  CARE,  the  Friends  Sennce  Commit- 
tee, and  many  others,  for  projects  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  agency, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  insure  success  of 
the  projects,  the  Peace  Corps  w  ill  select 
private  organizations  which  have  had 
some  years  recent  experience  in  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  the  project  will 
be  placed. 

Religious  organizations  may  contract 
for  projects,  providing  that  they  meet 
Peace  Corps  criteria  and  provided  that 
no  sectarian  cause  is  furthered.  There 
can  be  no  proselytizing. 

A  second  channel  is  through  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  There  is  a 
richness  of  experience  here,  in  that,  al- 
ready, approximately  1.000  specialists 
from  57  U.S.  educational  institutions  are 
.'-erving  under  foreien  aid  contracts  in 
36  countries.  Universities  with  strong 
area  specialty  programs  will  be  particu- 
larly valuable. 

Furthermore,  colleges  are  in  an  ad- 
vantageous po.sition  to  screen  camii- 
dates.  in  that  they  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  students  closely  over  a  period 
of  4  years. 

As  will  be  the  case  with  the  private 
agencies,  contracts  for  training  and  re- 
search and  evaluation  can  be  contracted 
out  to  universities. 

A  third  avenue  will  be  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  specialized  agencies,  and  other 
multilateral  bodies. 

Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  consider 
the  desirability  of  utilizing  qualified 
Peace  Corps-tj-pe  volunteers  from  all 
countries  that  want  to  make  them  avail- 
able in  the  technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  U.N.  and  its  related  agencies. 

I  may  add  that  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps  program  thus 
far  has  been  the  arousing  of  interest  in 
other  countries  for  Peace  Corps  projects 
from  those  countries.  For  example,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, to  mention  only  a  few.  and.  I  un- 
derstand, in  some  of  the  Asian  countries, 
there  are  already  underway  efforts  to 
have  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  will  be 
made  available  for  work  overseas  in  areas 


of  need,  and  to  work  through  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Our  willingness  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations  exposes  and  repudiates 
the  Communist  propaganda  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  nothing  but  an  imperialist 
plot.  Of  course,  that  charge  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face.  Our  only  desire  is  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  betterment  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  and  we  will  work 
through  any  legitimate  channel  that  will 
forward  this  end. 

Another  important  argument  for 
utilizing  the  United  Nations  agencies 
is  that  over  the  last  decade  the  United 
Nations  and  related  agencies  have  in- 
creasingly proved  their  operational  ca- 
pacity. This  development  has  been  a 
counterweight  to  the  verbal  battles 
within  the  United  Nations.  The  future 
of  the  United  Nations  may  partly  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
strengthens  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams and  makes  them  more  effective. 
Particularly  at  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  trying  to  sterilize  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  of  piercing  and  vital  im- 
portance that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
strengthen  it. 

A  fourth  channel  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers is  through  other  governmental 
agencies,  such  as  the  Foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  USIA.  For  example,  USIA  can 
profitably  use  many  more  Eiiglish  teach- 
ers. 

A  fifth  avenue  is  through  direct  Peace 
Corps-administered  projects. 

Finally,  a  w  ord  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  planned  as  a  semiautonomous 
agency  within  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Director  will  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Various  bureaus  and  desks  in 
the  Peace  Corps  will  work  in  the  closest 
cooperation  with  their  coimterparts  in 
the  State  Department  and  the  new  In- 
ternational Development  and  Aid  Ad- 
ministration, to  coordinate  Peace  Corps 
projects.  F\irthermore  the  Peace  Corps 
will  keep  USIA  fully  informed  of  its 
activities. 

The  Peace  Corps,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  will  utilize  the  facilities  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  aid  ad- 
ministration for  administrative  support. 
This  will  eliminate  duplication  and  waste. 

If  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  recruit  talented 
Americans  with  ability  and  high  moti- 
vation, it  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  Corps  maintain  a  unique  identity 
within  the  State  Department,  ratlier  than 
be  simply  a  minor  component  of  the 
whole  aid  administration. 

When  the  President  first  announced 
the  Peace  Corps  idea,  it  caught  on  be- 
cause it  had  an  identity  and  a  vitality 
and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  That  identity 
and  the  tremendous  esprit  de  corps 
that  the  Peace  Corps  now  enjoys  and 
will  enjoy  would  be  minimized  if  the 
Peace  Corps  were  to  be  submerged  in  any 
vast  organization.  Wherever  Mr.  Shriev- 
er  went  on  his  trip  to  Asia  and  Africa,  he 
was  warned  by  leaders  tliat  he  should 
keep  the  Peace  Corps  just  as  President 
Kennedy  proposed  it — that  it  would  lose 
its  impact  otherwise.  This  is  a  point 
that  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly. 
Mr.  President.  The  Peace  Corps  may 
look  all  right  on  the  organization  chart 
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under    the    aid    administration,    but    it 
would  not  work  to  maximum  advantage. 

Finally.  I  want  to  .say  that  the  in- 
vestment will  be  minimal.  The  Peace 
Corps  which  was  set  up  under  Executive 
Order  No  10924  will  cost  less  than  the 
firing  of  one  Atlas  missile. 

I  want  my  jolleagues  to  contemplate 
that  fact.  The  Peace  Corps  which  has 
been  set  up  under  Executive  order  will 
cost  less  than  the  cost  of  firing  one 
Atlas  missile,  even  one  that  does  not 
work  The  anticipated  first  years 
budget  for  the  Peace  Corps  will  cost  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  what  it  will  take 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
mi.ssion  of  a  man  to  the  moon,  but  when 
I  think  of  what  we  can  do  with  thou- 
sands of  Peace  Corpsmen,  volunteers 
serving  all  over  the  world,  serving  hu- 
manity on  this  earth,  rather  than  trying 
to  inquire  about  creatures  someplace 
else,  I  am  indeed  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  this  endeavor,  which  will 
cost  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  what  it 
will  take  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

This  talk  of  conquering  outer  space  is 
challenging  and  exciting,  and  I,  too, 
supc>ort  the  Nations  space  effort,  and  I 
commend  the  President  on  his  great 
proposal.  But  I  am  even  more  deeply 
interested  in  mastering  the  real  terrible 
problems  with  which  we  live  here  on 
earth. 

And  to  master  these  problems,  we  shall 
have  to.  fitjuratively — and  for  the  volun- 
teers of  the  Peace  Corps,  perhaps  lit- 
erally— set  our  hands  dirty  and  our 
knees  skinned.  Peace  cannot  be  won 
solely  in  the  laboratories  and  university 
classrooms,  nor  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment. We  must  become  directly,  per- 
sonally involved.  We  must  be  willing  to 
work.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  risks. 
We  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  pros- 
pect of  failures  and  even  catastrophes. 

If  we,  who  have  everything,  demon- 
strate that  we  are  willing  to  share  not 
only  our  treasure  and  our  know-how.  but 
actually  to  share  our  lives  with  those 
who  have  had  nothing,  we  shall  recap- 
ture the  leadership  that  we  must  have 
if  the  wurld  is  to  be  directed  into  the 
paths  of  peace. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  me.s.sa£;e  by  the  President  of  the 
"United  State.s  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  submitting  the  Peace  Corps  legis- 
lation, the  text  of  the  bill  itself,  and  a 
section-by-section   analysis   of  the   bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage, the  bill,  and  the  analysis  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  President  of  the  Sen.\te.- 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  legislative  proposal  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
as  I  recommended  on  March  1,  1961.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  provide  au- 
thority for  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
service  overseas  of  American  men  and  wom- 
en whose  skills  and  knowledge  can  contribute 
in  a  most  valuable  and  practical  way  to  the 
achievement  of  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment goals  of  developing  countries. 


.Simultaneously  with  my  special  message 
to  the  Congress  of  March  1,  I  directed  the 
undertaking  of  a  Peace  Corps  pilot  program 
to  serve  as  a  soiirce  of  information  and  ex- 
perience in  formulating  plans  for  a  more 
permanent  organization.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  already  announced  projects  to  be  under- 
t.iken  in  Tanganyika.  Colombia,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  others  will  be  announced 
soon.  Progress  and  planning  to  date  has 
confirmed  that  there  Is  a  genuine  and  Im- 
mediate need  In  n  any  parts  of  the  world 
for  skilled  manpower  which  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  able  to  furnish.  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  many  developing 
countries  have  enthusiastically  received  the 
Idea  of  a  Peace  Corps. 

Americans  as  well  are  responding  to  this 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country.  More 
than  8,500  Peace  Corps  volunteer  question- 
naires have  been  returned,  and  additional 
questionnaires  are  being  received  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  100  every  day. 

This  legislative  proposal  requests  that 
Congress  authorize  $40  million  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1962  This  should 
enable  the  Pence  Corps  to  have  500- 1.000 
volunteers  abroad  by  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year,  to  have  approximately  2,700 
abroad  or  in  training  by  June  1962  and  to 
provide  for  the  training  during  the  summer 
of  1962  of  volunteers  expected  to  be  enrolled 
In  June  and  July  1962. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  volunteers 
will  receive  a  living  allowance  and  subsist- 
ence adequate  to  maintain  a  modest  stand- 
ard of  living  overseas.  In  addition,  their 
health  Is  carefully  provided  for  In  return 
for  service,  each  volunteer  will  receive  a 
modest  month. y  payment  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  be  accumulated  to  be  paid  upon 
the  termination  of  his  duty. 

I  have  further  requested  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  establish  arrangements  to  assure 
that  Peace  Corps  activities  are  consistent 
and  compatible  with  country  development 
assistance  plans  These  arrangements  will 
assure  that  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  programs  are 
brought  into  cose  relationship,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  separate  Identity 
and  unique  role  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  a  special  and 
timely  opportunity  to  put  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans to  work  for  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  human  understanding.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  early  consideration  and  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  proposal. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John   F    Kennedy. 


Text  of  Peace  Corps  Bill 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help 

the    peoples    of    Interested    countries    and 

areas   in   meeting    their   needs   for   skilled 

manpower 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Peace  Corps  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  or  Purpose.— The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  declares  that  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  world  peace 
and  friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps,  which 
shall  make  available  to  interested  countries 
£ind  areas  and  to  international  organizations 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  quali- 
fied for  service  abroad  to  help  the  peoples 
of  such  countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their 
needs  for  manpower;  to  provide  broader 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  and  United  States  private  or- 
ganizations, through  service  abroad,  to  con- 
tribute actively  to  their  country's  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  friendship;  and 
through  the  service  abroad  of  the  men  and 
women    participating    in    Peace    Corps    pro- 


grams, to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
served 

Sec.  3  AtrrHomzATiON.— (a)  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $40  million  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  chapter  n  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  a«  amended, 
and  allocated  to  the  Peace  Corps  agency  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No  10924. 
dated  March  1,  1961,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  au- 
thorized  by  subsection    (bi    of   this  section. 

Sec  4.  DiRKcroR  or  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Delecation  or  Functions — (a)  The  Presi- 
dent may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of  the 
Peace  C'orp>s,  whose  com[>ensation  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $20,000  per  annum,  and  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $19,500  per  annum. 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  any  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  he  shall  direct  The  head  of  any 
agency  or  any  officer  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  may  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  functions, 
and  may  delegate  to  any  of  his  subordinates 
authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions, 
including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  author- 
ity successively  to  redelegate  any  of  such 
functions. 

Sec  5.  Peace  Corps  Voluntiers — (a)  The 
President  may  enroll  In  the  Peace  Corps  for 
service  abroad  qualified  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  "Volunteers')  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  enrollment,  training,  com- 
pensation, hours  of  work,  benefits,  leave, 
termination,  and  all  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  service  of  Volunteers  shall  be 
exclusively  those  set  forth  in  this  Act  and 
those  consistent  therewith  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe;  and  except  as  provided 
in  this  Act,  Volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
officers  or  employees  or  otherwise  in  the 
service  or  employment  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purp>ose. 

(b)  Volunteers  shall  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  minimum  standard 
of  living  and  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
effectiveness.  Transportation  and  travel  al- 
lowances may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  President  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  and  for  former 
Volunteers  en  route  to  or  from  places  of  re- 
quired examinations  and  training,  and  plnces 
of   enrollment   and   termination. 

(c)  Volunteers  shall  receive  termination 
payments  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Presic'ent  for 
every  month  of  satisfactory  service,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President.  The  termina- 
tion payment  of  each  Volunteer  shall  be 
payable  at  the  termination  of  his  service,  or 
may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  his  service 
to  the  Volunteer,  to  members  of  his  family 
or  to  others,  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  President  may  determine.  In  the  event 
of  the  Volunteer's  death  during  the  period  of 
his    service,    the    amount    of    any    unpaid 
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termination  payment  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection   (f)   of  this  section. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  (30  Stat  742),  as 
amended:  Provided  however.  That  entitle- 
ment to  disability  compensation  payments 
xmder  that  Act  shall  commence  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  termination  of  service. 
For  the  purposes  of  said  Act. 

(1)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving monthly  pay  at  the  rate  of  $450  per 
month  and  Volunteer  Leaders  (as  defined  in 
section  6)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving 
monthly  pay  at  the  rate  cf  $650  per  month; 
and 

<2)  any  injury  suffere<l  by  a  Volunteer 
during  any  time  when  he  is  located  abroad 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sustained 
while  In  the  performanci-  of  his  duty  and 
any  disease  contacted  during  such  time 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  proximately 
caused  by  his  employment,  unless  such  In- 
Jury  or  disease  Is  caused  oy  willful  miscon- 
duct of  the  Volunteer  or  oy  the  Volunteer's 
Intention  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death 
of  himself  or  of  another,  <jr  unless  intoxica- 
tion of  the  Injured  Volunteer  Is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  Injury  or  death 

(e)  Volunteers  shall  receive  such  health 
care  during  their  service,  and  such  health 
examinations  and  immunization  prepara- 
tory to  their  service,  as  the  President  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  Under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
such  health  care,  examinations  and  im- 
munization may  be  provided  for  Volunteers 
in  any  facility  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  in  such  cases  the 
appropriation  for  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing such  facility  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
appropriations   available   under   this  Act. 

(f)  The  President  shall  make  provision 
for  a  death  gratuity  payment  for  each  Vol- 
unteer in  the  amount  of  $10,000  Upon 
the  Volunteer's  death  during  hU  service, 
such  amount,  together  wl.h  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  termination  payment  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  pay- 
able to  a  beneficiary  designated  by  the 
Volunteer,  to  his  estate,  or  to  his  next-of- 
kin,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

(g)  Any  period  of  service  of  a  Volunteer 
under  this  Act  shall  be  cr«-dited  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  like  period  of  civilian  employ- 
ment under  the  United  States  Government 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Cl.il  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  as  amended  5  U.S  C.  2251  et 
seq  ),  section  852(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1092(a)  ( 1 )  ) . 
and  every  other  Act  establishing  a  retire- 
ment system  for  civilian  employees  of  any 
United  Gtates  Governnn-nt  agency,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
seniority,  reduction  in  force,  and  layoff 
rights;  leave  entitlement  and  other  rights 
and  privileges  based  uf>on  length  of  service 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Foreign  Service  Act, 
and  every  other  Act  establishing  or  govern- 
ing terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovern- 
ment:  Provided.  That  seT\ice  of  a  Volunteer 
shall  not  be  credited  toward  completion  of 
any  probationary  or  trial  period  or  comple- 
tion of  any  service  requirement  for  career 
appointment.  Under  sucli  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine  examinations  or 
other  prerequisites  to  employment  estab- 
lished by  any  law  adminifrtered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  )>e  waived  for  per- 
sons who  have  completed  training  under 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  and  have  served 
abroad  as  Volunteers.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  Volunteers  and  Volunteer 
Leaders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving 
compensation    during    their    service    at    the 


rates  mentioned  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this 
section. 

(h)  The  President  may  detail  or  assigm 
Volunteers  or  otherwise  make  them  available 
to  any  entity  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  ot 
section  10(a)  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine:  Prorid^d,  however. 
That  any  Volunteer  so  detailed  or  asslgn«l 
shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  allov/- 
ances,  benefits  and  privileges  of  Volunteers 
authorized   under   or   pursuant  to   this  Act. 

(I)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute. 

(J)  The  service  of  a  Volunteer  shall  l)e 
terminable  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

Sec  6  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Leaders  — 
The  President  may  enroll  In  the  Peace  Corj^s 
qualified  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  Unit<'d 
States  whose  services  are  required  for  super- 
visory or  other  special  duties  or  responsibil- 
ities m  connection  with  programs  under  this 
Act  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  "Voluiiteer 
Leaders").  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  Volunteers  shall  be  applicable 
to  Volunteer  Leaders,  and  the  term  "Volun- 
teers "  as  used  In  this  Act  shall  Include 
"Volunteer  Leaders"  :  Provided,  however. 
That: 

( 1 )  Members  of  families  of  Volunteer 
Leaders  may  receive  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  tran«- 
porUtion  (Including  transportation  for  per- 
sonal and  household  eflecU) ,  subsistence  and 
clothing  as  the  President  may  determine; 

(2)  Members  of  the  families  of  Volunteer 
Leaders  accompanying  them  shall  recei%e 
such  health  care  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  de- 
termine, including  health  care  In  any  facility 
referred  to  in  section  5(e)  of  this  Act.  sut>- 
Ject  to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  and  subject  to  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  as  provided  in  section  5(e  ; 
and 

(3)  Members  of  the  families  of  Volunteer 
Leaders  accompanying  them  shall  receive 
such  orientation,  language  and  other  train- 
ing as  the  President  may  determine. 

Sec  7  Peace  Corps  Staff. —  ;a)  The  Pres- 
ident may  employ,  and  may  authorize  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  to  employ,  such  staff  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Excej)t 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  staff  per- 
8f>nnel  shall  be  employed  in  accordance  with 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  applicable 
to  personnel  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  Of  the  staff  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  forty  may  be  appointed, 
comp>ensated  and  removed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to 
exceed  thirty  may  be  comp>ensated  at  rates 
higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of 
the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  of 
these  not  to  exceed  five  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro- 
vided for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but 
not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided. 
That  staff  personnel  of  the  Peace  Corps  who 
have  served  therein  not  less  than  ninety  days 
prior  to  appointment  to  one  of  the  above 
pKJsitions  shall-  be  entitled  to  reinstatement 
to  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  such 
app>ointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary  The  p>ositions  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presi- 
dential appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 


(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  the  President  may: 

(1)  employ  or  assign  staff  personnel,  or 
authorize  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
officers  or  employees  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  persons  appointed  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  and  Staff  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  use.  801  et  seq),  together  with  allow- 
ances and  benefits  provided  for  such  per- 
sons by  law;  and  persons  so  employed  or 
assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other- 
wise In  cases  In  which  the  period  of  the 
employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  such  persons,  except  that 
p>oliC5Tnaking  officials  shall  not  be  subject 
to  that  part  of  section  1005  which  prohibits 
political  tests;   and 

(2)  utilize,  with  respect  to  staff  personnel, 
such  authority.  Including  authority  to  ap- 
point and  assign  personnel  for  the  dura- 
tion of  operations  under  this  Act.  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act. 
Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall 
apply  to  staff  p>ersonnel  appointed  or  as- 
signed under  this  paragraph,  including  in 
all  cases  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that 
Act  Profided,  however.  That  the  President 
may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the 
application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which 
the  period  of  the  app>olntment  or  assign- 
ment exceeds  thirty  months:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  receive  in-class  promotions  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe:  And  provxdexi 
further.  That  under  this  paragraph  the 
President  may  initially  assign  staff  person- 
nel for  duty  within  the  United  States  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  one  year  prior  to  as- 
signment for  duty  abroad. 

(di  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
President  may  prescrll>e  the  standard  of  per- 
formance which  staff  personnel  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  section  527(c)  (2)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
must  maintain,  and  Is  authorized  to  separate 
staff  personnel  who  fall  to  meet  such  stand- 
ard of  performance  and  to  grant  such  per- 
sonnel severance  benefits  (not  to  exceed  1 
month's  salary  at  the  then  current  salary 
rate  of  such  personnel  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  such  appointment  but  in  no 
event  to  exceed  1  year's  salary  at  such  rate). 

(e)  The  President  may  maintain  special 
missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  countries 
and  for  such  periods  of  lime  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  si>ecial  mission  or  staff  sliall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  who  shall  be 
app>ointed  by  the  President  and  may,  not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  be  removed  by 
the  President  at  his  discretion.  The  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  ( 1 )  in  cases  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  the  same  compensa- 
tion and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4.  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  or  (2i  comp>ensatlon.  al- 
lowances and  benefits  applicable  to  persons 
employed  or  assigned  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  If  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  shaTi  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  a  pKJsition  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  period  of  his  service  in  such  capac- 
ity shall   be  considered    as   constituting  an 
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as*igiiEnent  for  du:y  wlUiln  :he  n^iia.r.:'.\e^  fit 
section  571  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  l!*46 
as  amended  22  U^  C.  »6;i.  and  iuch  per- 
son shaii  not.  by  virtue  of  hi*  acceptance  of 
such  an  a^ai^iinent,  Io«e  hi£  sta'.ufi  ad  a 
Foreig-n   Service  Officer 

S£C  8.  VoLf.vTEK*  Tkaininc;.— V  a)  The 
President  sha^l  rnaite  provision  for  such 
training  as  he  deems  approprute  for  each 
applicant  for  enroUmer. t  as  a  Volunteer  and 
each  enrolled  Volunteer.  A.;  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  applicable  to  Vjlunteers 
ahall  be  applicable  to  applicants  fjr  enroll- 
ment during  any  period  of  trai;ung  occurring 
prior  to  enrollment,  and  the  term  "Volun- 
teers' as  used  :a  this  Act  shall  include  such 
applicants  during  any  such  period  of 
training 

(b)  The  President  may  also  make  provi- 
sion, on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimburse- 
ment basis,  t-jr  training  for  persona,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  wr.o  have  been  selected  for 
service  abroad  m  pr'^erams  not  carried  out 
under  authority  ">r  this  Act  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  authorize  by  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  s^cti  .^n  9  of  this  Act  shall 
apply,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  a  reim- 
bursement basis,  with  respect  to  persoris 
whUe  withl.-i  U'.e  United  fctates  f  .r  tra.nmg 
under  authority  of  th-s  subsection.  Ad- 
vances or  reimbursements  received  under  this 
subsection  may  be  credited  to  the  cxirrent 
applicable  appropriation,  fund  or  account 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  appropriation,  fund  or  account 
is  authorized  to  be  used. 

bEC  9.  P.\RTi  ip.\noN  or  Fokeicn  Na- 
tionals — The  President  may  make  provision 
for  transp'OTtation.  housing,  subsistence,  or 
jjer  diem  in  lieu  thereof,  and  health  care  or 
health  and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign 
participants  in  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  while  thev  are  away  from  their  homes. 
without  regard  t  j  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law;  PTovided.  hoivever.  That  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  furnished  to  such  persons 
shall  not  be  at  rates  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  Public  Law  84-885  i  70  Stat. 
890).  Such  persons  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  ncn-lnrunlgrants  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  i8  U  S  C.  101ia)(15i)  for 
such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  Generil 

8ec.  10  QarcKAi.  P  weiks  and  Authoei- 
tus. —  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may: 

(1)  enter  into  perform  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  otherwise  co- 
operate with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  international  organizations 
and  agencies,  other  governments  and  de- 
partments and  agencies  thereof,  and  educa- 
tional ln.5titutlon.5  voluntary  agencies,  farm 
organizations,  labor  union.s.  and  other  or- 
ganisiatlons.   Individuals    and    firms; 

(2)  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  employ  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  (A)  voluntary  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  31  US  C.  665(b), 
and  <B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  re- 
ceived by  gift  devise  bequest  or  otherwise; 
and 

(3)  contract  with  Individuals  for  personal 
services;  Proridf-d,  That  no  such  Individual 
shall  be  deemed  an  officer  or  employee  or 
otherwise  In  the  service  or  employment  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  President  may — 

(A)  settle  and  pay,  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  500   any  claim  against  the  United 


States  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  personal 
property  of  any  Volunteer  or  of  any  Peace 
Corps  staff  personnel  where  such  loss  or 
dajnage  Is  Incident  to  service  abroad.  Includ- 
ing loss  of  or  damage  to  personal  property 
r  .-r.enibers  of  the  family  of  any  such  Volun- 
teer or  staff  personnel  accompanying  him; 
Provided,  That  no  such  claim  shall  be  paid 
which  shall  not  have  been  presented  In  writ- 
ing within  two  years  after  It  accrues  or 
which  shall  have  resulted  from  the  negli- 
gence or  other  fault  of  the  claimant  or 
owner  of  the  property;  and 

(Bi  settle  and  pay.  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  tl5,(XX).  any  claim  against  the 
United  States,  or  against  any  United  States 
private  organization  or  firm  to  which  a  Vol- 
unteer has  been  detailed  or  assigned,  for  loss 
of  or  damage  to  real  or  personal  property 
(including  loss  of  occupancy  or  use  thereof) 
belonging  to.  or  for  j>ersonaI  Injury  or  death 
of.  any  person  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States,  where  such  claim  arises 
abroad  out  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any 
Peace  Corps  staff  personnel,  or  out  of  the 
act  or  omission  of  such  Volunteer,  but  only 
if  such  claim  Is  presented  In  writing  within 
two  years  after  It  accrues. 

(2)  Any  amotint  paid  In  settlement  of  any 
claim  under  this  subsection  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  claimant  in  full  satlsfsictlon  thereof 
and  shall  bar  any  further  action  or  proceed- 
ing thereon:  Prot-^ded,  That  if  the  President 
determines  that  a  meritorious  claim  exists 
in  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  settlement  Is  authorized 
in  the  relevant  subparagraph  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  sutsectlon.  he  may  so  certify  to 
the  Congress  and  may  submit  a  request  that 
payment  of  such  excess  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  a  contract  or  agreennent  which 
entails  commitments  for  the  exp>endlture  of 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
including  commitments  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  or  providing  for  allowances  and  other 
benefits  of  Volrnteers  authorized  by  sections 
5  and  6  of  this  Act.  may  extend  at  any  time 
for  not  more  than  thirty-six  months. 

(d»  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

(1)  the  President  may  exercise,  in  carrying 
out  functions  authorized  by  this  Act,  any 
authority  relat:ng  to  administrative  or  per- 
sonnel functions  available  by  law  (Includ- 
ing Appropriation  Acts)  to  the  agency  pri- 
marily resFKDnsible  for  administering  non- 
mllltary  assisiance  programs  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 
and 

(2)  function?  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts,  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  the  President  may 
specify. 

(e)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment all  or  any  part  of  any  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  including  any  advance  received  by  the 
United  States  from  any  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  Such  furds  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation and  exj)endlture  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  In  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  thl.s  Act  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allcxi^ted  or  transferred. 

(f)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carr^'ing  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of, 
or  procure  commodities  from,  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
head   of   such   agency,   and   funds   allocated 


pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such 
agency  may  be  established  In  separate  ap- 
propriation accounu  on  the  txx>kj  of  the 
Treasury. 

(gi  In  the  case  of  any  coounodlty  serv- 
ice, or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  this 
Act.  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available 
under  this  Act  Such  relmbxirsement  or 
payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or. 
if  required  by  law.  at  actual  coat,  or  at  any 
other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to 
by  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from 
which  there  may  be  procured  replacements 
of  similar  commodities,  services,  ot  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  are  not  rein^bursable  ex- 
cept by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when 
the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines 
that  such  replacement  Is  not  necessary,  any 
funds  received  In  payment  therefor  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  TVeasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts 

8»c  11  Reports — The  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  at  least  once  In 
each  flscal  year,  a  report  on  operations  under 
this  Act 

6»c  12  National  Advisoet  Cornm.  and 
Cakekx  Planning  Boaed — (a)  The  President 
may  appoint  to  membership  In  a  board  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
persons  who  are  broadly  representative  of 
educational  institutions,  voluntary  agencies, 
farm  organizations  and  labor  unions  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
groups  as  well  as  Individuals  interested  In 
the  programs  and  objectives  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  further  the  puri>o*ea  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  to  mem- 
bership In  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Career 
Planning  Board  persons  especially  qualified 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  future 
careers  of  Volunteers  after  conclusion  of 
their  service. 

(c)  Members  of  the  l>oards  referred  to  In 
this  section  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  meet  at  his  call.  They 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices, but  members  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
may  each  receive  out  of  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings 
or  conferences  and  In  necessary  travel,  and 
while  so  engaged  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
exj>en8es  and  p>er  diem  In  Ucu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses,  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

Sec  13  Experts  a.nd  Consultants. —  (a) 
Experts  and  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S  C.  55a),  may  be 
employed  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  Individuals  so 
employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
exp)enses  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  In 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations, as  amended  from  time  to  time,  while 
so  employed:  Prortdrd,  That  contracts  for 
such  employment  with  such  orgnnlzatlons 
may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  either  of  the  boards  authorized  to  be 
established  by  section   12  of  this  Act  or  aa 
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an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection 
(BI  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  in- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283.  or  284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (5  use.  99) ,  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
iiiiposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  pen- 
alties In  relation  to  the  employment  of 
•crsons.  the  performance  of  service,  or  the 
piiyment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  mat- 
ter Involving  the  United  States  Government, 
except  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  re- 
ceiving compensation  In  respect  of  any  par- 
ticular matter  In  which  such  Individual  was 
directly  Involved  In  the  performance  of  such 
service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  considered 
its  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  jKwl- 
tlon  bringing  such  Individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  |5  U.S.C  2263). 
section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30  1932.  as 
amended  (5  U  S  C.  59a).  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  offi- 
cers or  employees  or  governing  the  simul- 
taneous receipt  of  comp«fn.satlon  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities 

Sec.  14  Detail  or  Pehsonnel  to  Foreign 
Governments  and  International  Organiza- 
tions—  (a)  In  fvirtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  head  ol  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available 
any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  (i) 
to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of.  the  In- 
ternational staff  of  any  International  organ- 
ization, or  (11)  to  any  office  or  position  to 
which  no  compensation  Is  attached  with 
any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof: 
Provided.  That  such  acceptance  of  such  office 
or  position  shall  in  no  case  involve  the 
taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so 
detailed  or  assigned,  shall  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  bene- 
fits as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency 
of  the  United  states  Govtrnment  from  which 
detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  receive  comp>ensatlon.  allowances,  and 
benefits  from  funds  available  to  that 
agency  or  made  available  to  that 
agency  out  of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representa- 
tion allowances  similar  t^j  those  allowed  un- 
der section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
194«  (32  use.  1131)  The  authorization  of 
sUch  allowances  and  other  benefits,  and  the 
payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor,  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  of  the  requ.rements  of  section 
1765  of   the   Revised   Sta.utes   (5  U.S.C.  70). 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  this  section 

( 1 )  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  tlie  International  or- 
ganization or  foreign  government; 

(2)  iiix>n  agreement  by  the  international 
organization  or  foreign  government  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for  com- 
pensation, travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or 
any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer 
or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compen- 
sation, travel  expenses,  jr  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  current- 
ly available  for  such  pur  xwe;  or 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property 
or  services  to  the  United  States  Government 
accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
for  specified  uses  in  furi.herance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 


Treasury  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  be  available  for  the  specified  vise.":,  and  to 
be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria- 
tions or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
International   organization 

Sec.  15.  Utilization  or  Funds — (a)  Funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  staff  personnel.  Including  For- 
eign Service  personnel  whose  services  are 
utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  for  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  and 
for  expenditures  outside  the  United  States 
for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
and  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
ptirposes  (Other  than  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel) without  regard  t/i  such  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  travel  abroad  of 
Peace  Corps  staff  personnel  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act.  of 
volunteers,  including  travel  expenses  of  de- 
pendents (Including  expenses  during  neces- 
sary stop-overs  while  engaged  In  such 
travel),  and  transportation  of  personal  ef- 
fects, household  goods,  and  automobiles 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta- 
tion begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
the  same  flscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting 
to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost 
of  storing  automobiles  of  Peace  Corps  staff 
personnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
or  more  economical   to   authorize  storage. 

'O  Fimds  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  Peace  Corps 
staff  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(c)(2)  of  this  Act  (through 
Interchange  fx  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institution,  trade,  labor,  agricul- 
tural, or  scientific  association  or  organiza- 
tion, or  commercial  Arm;  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  84-918  (7  U  S.C.  1883  et  seq  ) 
may  be  used  to  caiTy  out  the  foregoing  au- 
thority notwithstanding  that  interchange  of 
personnel  may  not  t)e  Involved  or  that  the 
training  may  not  take  place  at  the  insti- 
tutions specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training 
shall  not  be  considered  employment  or  hold- 
ing of  office  under  section  62  of  title  5  of 
the  United  Slates  Code,  and  any  payments 
or  contributions  in  connection  therewith 
may.  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by 
any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropria- 
tion of  such  agency;  Provided,  however.  That 
any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu,  or 
In  reduction,  of  comp>ensation  received  from 
the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for: 

(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of 
such  leased  properties,  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  contained  In  section  322  ol 
Public  Law  72-212.  as  amended  (40  US  C. 
278a); 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C 
673)  )  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings 
of  persons  whoee  employment  Is  authorized 
by  section  13(b)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft:   Proiid^d,  That  aircraft  for 


administrative  purposes  may  be  purchased 
only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  ap- 
propriation or  other  Act; 

(4)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motcH- 
vehicles:  Provided.  That  the  cost  of  each 
such  vehicle.  Including  exchange  allowance, 
shall  not  exceed  $1,800  for  passenger  vehicles, 
or  $2,250  for  station  wagons,  or  $3,500  In  the 
case  of  an  automobile  purchased  for  the 
chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  outside 
the  United  States  established  under  section 
14(e)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That, 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act.  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  administrative  purp>06es  abroad 
may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and 
such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  such  vehi- 
cles; Proitded  further.  That  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the 
United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided   in   an  appropriation  or   other  Act; 

(5)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $6,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  in  an  appwopriatlon  or  other 
Act); 

(6)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.   543)    and  loss  by  exchange; 

(7)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $5,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
of  a  confidential  character  other  than  en- 
tertainment; Proiided,  That  a  certificate  of 
the  aunount  of  each  such  expenditure,  tlie 
nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable 
to  sF>ecify.  shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Peacfi  Corps  or  such  p>ersou  as  he  may 
designate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
amount  herein  specified; 

(8)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft   acquired  for  use  abroad; 

(9)  rent  or  lease  abroad  lor  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  of  offices,  health  facilities, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters,  and 
payments  therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings.  necessary  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  alterations  to  properties  owned 
or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  made  available  for  its  use  abroad;  and 
costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
proper  ties; 

(10)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes,  or.  with  resf>ect 
to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  activities 
under  this  Act.  to  their  former  homes  or 
places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposition 
of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of 
the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while 
such  persons  are  away  from  their  homes 
participating    in    activities    under    this    Act; 

(11)  use  In  accordance  with  authorities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et.  seq.\,  not  other- 
wise provided  lor;  and 

(12)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use 
abroad. 

Sec.  16.  Appointment  of  Persons  Serving 
Under  Prior  Law. —  (a)  Under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, volunteer  personnel  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  have  been  engaged 
by  contract  by.  or  pursuant  to  agreement 
with,  the  Peace  Corps  agency  established 
within  the  Department  of  State  pursviant  to 
Executive  Order  No  10924,  dated  March  1, 
1961.  may  t>€  enrolled  as  Volunteers  or  Vol- 
unteer Leaders  under  this  Act  Such  en- 
rollment may  be  made  effective,  lor  any  or 
all  purposes,  as  of  a  date  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  but  not  earlier  than 
the  date  of  final  selection  for  service  abroad 
of  the  person  in  question  All  allowances 
and  termination  payments  similar  to  those 
authorized  by  this  Act  received  by  any 
such  {jerson  or  by  members  of  his  family  or 
payable  with  respect  to  any  period  between 
the  effective  date  and  the  actual  dat*^  of  such 
enrollment  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes 
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to  have  beer,  received  or  \aj  be  payable  under 
the  appropriate   provision   of   this   Act. 

lb!  Persons  serving  as  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and  the  Career 
Planning  Board  of  tne  agency  referred  to 
;n  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Career  Planning  Board,  respectively, 
es:;ibUshed  under  section  12  of  this  Act 
Without  app<jintment  thereunder 

.Sec.  17.  Use  of  Foreit-nt  Currxnchs. — • 
Whenever  possible,  expenditures  Incurred  In 
<irryir.g  out  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  for  m  such  currency  of  the  country 
or  area  where  the  e.xpense  Is  incurred  as 
may  be  available  to  the  United  States.  To 
that  end.  there  may  be  used  in  furtherance 
of  the  purp-oses  of  this  .Act,  in  such  amounts 
as  the  President  may  specify 

(  a  '  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  for  use 
under  sectL-^n  104- ei   thereof;  and 

(bi  foreign  currencies  In  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  payment  of  It^  obligations  abroad 
(as  determined  by  the  President)  received 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  furnishing  of  nonmllltary  as- 
sistance under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  Acts  repealed  thereby 
I  including  proceeds  of  sales  under  section 
550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  aa 
amended,  and  section  402  of  Mutual  Secu- 
rity .Act  of  1954.  as  a.T.ended),  or  under  any 
-Act  which  substantially  repeals  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  notwith- 
standing any  law  relating  to  receipts  and 
credits  accruing  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment I  except  In  the  case  of  administra- 
tive exr>enses  i  , 

Sec  13  AppLiCABiLrTY  or  Mutttal  DmNSE 
.Assist  fN-cz  Control  Act. — The  Mutual  De- 
fense .Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
use  1611  et  xeq)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect w  functions  carried  out  under  this 
Act 

Sec  19  Se.al — The  President  may  adopt, 
alter,  and  u.se  an  official  seal  or  emblem  of 
the  Peace  Corps  of  such  design  as  he  shall 
determine,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  20.  MoR.^TORiCM  ON  STroE.VT  Loans  — 
Section  205  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  (PL.  85-864  1  (20  U  S  C. 
425)    Ls   amended   In   the   following   respects: 

fit  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  immedi- 
ately preceding  section  205(b)  (2)  (A)  (li)  and 
by  adding  Immediately  after  that  section  the 
following:  "or  (ill)  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Ls  in  service  £ts  a  Volunteer  under  the 
Peace  Cor;>«  Act:  Provided,  That  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  any  loan  out.standing  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  insti- 
tution"; and 

(2)  by  amfnd.n?  section  205(b)(3)  to 
read   as   f  .'.lovis  J:    not   to  exceed  in  the 

aggregate  50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan 
(pl'us  Interest  I  shall  be  cancelled  (A)  for 
service  as  a  full -time  teacher  In  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a  State, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  loan  plus  Interest  thereon,  which 
was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service, 
for  each  complete  academic  year  of  such 
service;  and  (Bi  f r r  service  as  a  Volunteer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan 
plus  Interest  therein,  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  com- 
pleted  8  months  of  such  service;" 

Sec  21  T.ax.^tton  of  Allowances — (a) 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  Is  amended  m  tl".e  following  re- 
spects 

111  Section  912  ot  such  Code  relating  to 
exemptl  -n  f  r  certain  allowances  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  i3i  : 

"i3^  Peac  Corps  Allowances  In  th^  cag"? 
of    Volunteers    within    the    meaning    of    the 


Peace  Corps  Act  and  members  of  families  of 
such  Volunteers,  amounts  received  as  al- 
lowances under  sections  5  or  6  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  ( other  than  termination  payments 
under  section  5(C)    of  said  Act)." 

(2)  Section  1303(b)  of  such  Code  relating 
to  Income  from  back  pay  is  amended  by 
adding    the    following    new    paragraph    (4)  : 

"(4)  Termination  payments  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  received  or  accrued  by 
an  Individual  during  the  taxable  year  on 
account  of  any  period  of  service  as  a  Volun- 
teer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  occurring 
prior  to  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  Termination  payments  authorized  by 
section  5(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
wages  within  the  meaning  of  section  3401 
of  said  Code. 

Sec.  22.  Socl\l  Securitt  Covehace — Dur- 
ing any  period  of  service  as  a  Volunteer  un- 
der the  Peace  Corps  Act.  an  Individual  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
be  deemed  to  be  performing  service  con- 
stituting employment  for  pxirposes  of  title 
II  of  such  Act  and  chapter  21  of  such  Code; 
and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
209(a)  of  such  Act  and  section  3121(a)(1) 
of  such  Code,  any  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  received  wages  for  such  serv- 
ice of  $200  for  each  month  during  any  part 
of  which  he  performs  such  service.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3102 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
tax  which  would  otherwise  be  Imposed  with 
resp>ect  to  such  wages  under  section  3101 
of  such  Code  shall  not  be  deducted  but  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  23.  Ame!*dment  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
TiKEMENT  AcT. — Subsectlon  (J)  of  section  3 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2253),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"MILITART    SERVICE    AFTER    DECEMBER     1S56    AND 
PZACB     CORPS    VOLUNTEER     SERVICE 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  5(g)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  any  military  service  (other  than 
military  service  covered  by  military  leave 
with  pay  from  a  civilian  position)  performed 
by  an  individual  after  December  1956  and 
any  period  of  service  by  an  individual  as  a 
Volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  shall 
be  excluded  in  determining  the  aggregate 
pericxl  of  service  upon  which  an  annuity  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  such  Individual  or 
to  his  widow  or  child  is  to  be  based.  If  such 
individual  or  widow  or  child  is  entitled  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled) 
at  the  time  of  such  determination,  to 
monthly  old-age  or  survivors  benefits  under 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  US  C.  402),  based  on  such  In- 
dividual's wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come. If  In  the  case  of  the  individual  or 
widow  such  military  service  or  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  Is  not  excluded  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  upon  attaining 
retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section  218 
(a)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act,  as  amended), 
he  or  she  becomes  entitled  (or  would  upon 
proper  application  be  entitled)  to  such  bene- 
fits, the  Commission  shall  redetermine  the 
aggregate  period  of  service  upon  which  such 
annuity  is  based,  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  he  or  she  attains  such 
age.  so  as  to  exclude  such  service.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
Inform  the  Commission  whether  or  not  any 
such  individual  or  widow  or  child  Is  entitled 
at  any  specified  time  to  such  benefits." 

Sec  24.  Reemplotmeitt  Rights. —  (a)  Any 
person  who  has  completed  a  period  of  satis- 
factory service,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Volunteer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  reemployment  rights  and  other  benefits 


provided  under  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d), 
(e)  and  (f)  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  June 
24,  1948,  as  amended  (50  VS.C.  App.  459)  in 
the  case  of  persons  Inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That 
any  such  person  who  has  not  served  abroad 
as  a  Volunteer  shall  have  the  reemployment 
rights  and  other  benefits  provided  In  the 
case  of  persons  referred  to  la  section  9(g) 
(4)  of  that  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  render  aid  In  the 
reemplojrment  In  their  former  positions  of 
former  Volunteers  who  have  completed  a 
period  of  satisfactory  service  under  this  Act. 
In  rendering  such  aid.  the  President  may  use 
the  then  existing  Federal  and  State  agencies 
engaged  in  activities  referred  to  In  section 
i9)  (h)   of  said  Act  of  June  24,  1948. 

(c)  Persons  in  service  as  Volunteers  under 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
as  are  accorded  under  section  9(i)  of  said 
Act  of  June  24,  1948,  to  persons  Inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
title  I  of  said  Act. 

Sec  25.  DEriwiiiows — (a)  The  term 
"abroad"  means  any  area  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

(b)  The  term  "function"  Includes  any 
duty,  obligation,  right,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  privilege,  discretion,  activity 
and  program. 

(c)  The  term  "health  care"  Includes  all 
appropriate  examinations,  preventive,  cura- 
tive and  restorative  health  and  medical  care. 
and  supplementary  services  such  as  travel 
and  escorts  when  necessary. 

(d)  The  terms  "personnel"  and  "staff 
personnel"  do  not  Include  Volunteers. 

(e)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  period  of  any  Individual's  serrlre 
as  a  Volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  Include: 

(I)  except  for  the  purposes  of  section  5(g) 
of  this  Act.  any  period  of  training  prior  to 
enrollment  as  a  Volunteer  under  this  Act; 
and 

(II)  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
Volunteer  and  the  termination  of  service  as 
such  Volunteer  by  the  President  or  by  death 
or  resignation. 

(f)  The  term  "United  States  Government 
agency"  includes  any  department,  board. 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  In- 
strumentality, commission  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  26.  Construction — If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  pro- 
vision to  any  circumstances  or  persona  shadl 
be  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  27.  E>tectivr  Date — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on   the  date  of  Its  enactment 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  Peace 
Corps  Bill 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  b« 
cited  as  the  "Peace  Corps  Act." 

Section  2  states  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
These  are  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps,  which 
shall  make  available  to  Interested  countries 
and  areas  and  to  international  organizations 
American  men  and  women  qualified  for  serv- 
ice abroad  to  help  the  peoples  of  such  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
manpower;  to  provide  broader  opportunities 
for  Americans  and  American  private  organ- 
izations, through  service  abroad,  to  con- 
tribute actively  to  U  S.  efforts  In  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  friendship;  and  through 
the  service  abroad  of  the  men  and  women 
participating  In  Peace  Corps  programs,  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
carry  out  programs  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  stated  In  section  3  on  such  terms 
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and  conditions  as  he  iriay  determine.  Fol- 
lowing the  pattern  of  p*st  and  proposed  for- 
eign aid  legislation,  this  bill  would  vest  all 
authority  and  funds  in  the  President,  with 
power  to  delegate  any  or  all  functions  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Section  3(bi  authorlres  an  appropriation 
to  the  President  for  ths  fiscal  year  1962  of 
not  to  exceed  $40  million  to  carry  out  the 
pur|K)scs  and   provisions,  of   the   bill. 

Section  3(C)  authorli«s  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  fiscal  year  1961  funds  allocated  to 
tike  Peace  Corps  to  be  continued  available 
lu  fifical  year  1962  for  ihe  peneral  purposes 
fur  which  appropriated  and  to  be  consoli- 
dat'^d  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
tectlou  3(b).  The  funds  so  allocated  were 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  451(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Mutual  iJecunty  Act) . 

Section  4(a)  authoriiies  the  President  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  a  Deputy  Du-ector  cf  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  President  may  fix  the  .salaries  of  these 
two  officers  at  rates  not  exceeding  $20,000 
and  $19,600  per  annum  respectively.  The 
present  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  occupies 
one  of  the  statutory  cfflcea  created  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No  7  of  1953,  which  carries 
a  salary  not  In  excess  of  $20,000.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  reorgaiilzatlon  plan  will  be 
repealed  by  the  new  foreign  aid  legislation. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  President  t  > 
exercise  any  functions  vested  In  him  by  the 
bill  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head 
of  any  agency  or  any  officer  performing  func- 
tions delegated  by  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  further  delegate  functions  delegated 
to  him.  This  subsection  is  analogous  to 
section  621  (at  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  5(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
enroll  In  the  Peace  Corps  citlitens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States,  to  be  known 
as  volunteers.  It  is  Intended  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  s<?rvlce  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  be  exclusively  those  stated  In  the 
bill  and  those  consistent  with  the  bill  which 
the  President  prescribes.  Bec.tuse  many  of 
the  statutory  rules  relating  to  persons  regu- 
larly employed  In  Government  agencies  would 
be  inappropriate  or  Irrelevant  to  this  new 
type  of  temporary  volunteer  service,  this 
subsection  provides  that  volunteers  are  not 
to  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose  except  as 
provided  In  the  bill 

Section  B(b)  provides  that  volunteers  shall 
be  provided  with  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowance.t  jjnd  such  housing,  transpor- 
tation, supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  and 
clothing  as  the  President  determines.  It  Is 
intended  that,  while  overseas,  volunteers  will 
be  provided  in  cash  or  In  kind  with  all  neces- 
sities of  life  and  that  they  will  live  at  a  level 
approximating  their  host  country  counter- 
parts, but  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  living  and  to  support 
health  and  effectiveness  This  subsection 
also  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel  allowances  to  applicants  for 
enrollment  and  former  volunteers  en  route 
to  or  from  places  of  enrollment  and  termi- 
nation. 

Section  5(c)  provides  for  termination  or 
readjustment  payments  to  volunteers  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  President.  This  payment  would 
accumulate  monthly  but  would  normally  not 
be  paid  to  the  volunteer  until  the  termina- 
tion of  his  service,  as  It  Is  Intended  primarily 
to  assist  him  In  the  transition  back  to  life 
at  home  In  the  United  States.  However,  In 
order  to  enable  the  volunteer  while  In  service 
to  meet  Important  obligations,  such  as  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  other  members 
of  his  family,  payment  of  life  Insurance  pre- 
miums, or  emergency  expenses,  the  President 


may  permit  a  portion  or  all  of  the  accrued 
amount  of  the  termination  payment  tc  be 
disbursed  while  the  volunteer  Is  in  service. 

Section  6(d)  provides  that  volunteers  shall 
be  treated  as  Government  employees  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Comp>en- 
satlon  Act,  which  provides  for  disability  com- 
pensation payments  and  medical  care  in  the 
case  of  Injury  or  disease  arising  out  of  Fed- 
eral employment.  For  the  purpKJse  of  fl.clng 
the  level  of  disability  benefits,  wMch  Is  re- 
lated to  earnings,  volimteers  are  deeme<l  to 
be  receiving  monthly  pay  at  the  rate  of  HbO 
per  month  and  volunteer  leaders  (see  sec. 
6)  at  the  rate  of  $650  per  month.  This 
would  permit  a  volunteer  to  receive  $337  50 
per  month  and  a  volunteer  leader  to  receive 
$487  50  per  month  If  he  became  permanently 
totally  disabled. 

Where  a  volunteer  suffers  Injury  or  lUncs-s 
while  located  in  the  United  States,  the  rules 
applied  In  similar  cases  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Board  will  determine 
whether  the  Illness  or  injury  arises  out  of  the 
volunteers  .service.  Any  injury  or  Illness 
occurring  while  the  volunteer  is  outside  the 
United  States  will  be  deemed  to  arise  out 
of  his  service.  Volunteers  will  not  begin  to 
receive  disability  payments  so  long  as  lie  Is 
in  service,  since  he  will  be  provided  with  full 
medical  care  during  tliat  time  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accrue  his  termination  payment. 

Section  5(e)  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  provision  for  health  examinations  and 
Immunization  of  volunteers  preparatory  to 
sprvlce  and  complete  health  care  during 
service.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  such  examinations.  Immunization, 
and  care  may  be  provided  through  available 
medical  facilities  I'f  other  sgencles  and  in 
Euch  cases  the  agency  operating  the  meoical 
facility  will  be  reimbursed  from  Peace  Corps 
appropriations.  Where  examination.  Im- 
munization or  care  are  not  furnished  through 
other  government  facilities,  other  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  either  by  the  Peace  Corps 
or.  in  the  case  of  some  projects  adminisU'red 
through  other  agencies,  by  the  administering 
agency  pursuant  to  f.greement  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Section  5(f)  provides  for  the  payment  of 
a  $10  000  death  benefit  to  the  designated 
beneficiary,  estate,  or  next  of  kin  of  any 
volunteer  who  dies  while  In  service. 

Section  5(g)  enables  volunteers  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  period  of  their  volunteer  serv- 
ice for  the  purposes  of  retirement,  and  also 
generally  for  the  purposes  of  seniority,  reduc- 
tion In  force,  leave  accumulation  or  other 
rights  and  privileges  based  on  length  cf 
service,  in  tiie  event  they  later  become  em- 
ployed In  any  of  the  various  Federal  civilian 
employment  systems.  Under  such  conditions 
as  the  President  shall  specify,  examinations 
and  other  prerequisites  for  admission  to 
other  Federal  employment  established  by 
laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsslcn  may  be  waived  for  volunteers  who 
have  successfully  completed  volunteer  train- 
ing and  have  served  abroad. 

Section  5(h)  authorizes  the  President  to 
detail  or  assign  volunteers  or  otherwise  make 
them  available  to  other  Government  agen- 
cies. International  organizations,  foreign 
governments,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Individuals  and  firms.  Volunteers  so 
assigned  or  detailed  would  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits,  pllowances.  and 
privileges  provided  for  volunteers. 

Section  5(1)  provides  that  volunteers  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  Government  for 
the  ptirposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  other  .'■iniilar  Federal  claims  statutes 
which  waive  tiie  Government's  immunity 
from  suit.  This  m:»ans  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment could  be  supd  for  damages  for  the 
negligent  act  or  omission  or  certain  other 
wrongful  coiidvict  of  a  volunteer  within  the 
United  Sttites  under  circumstances  where 
tlie  Government,  if  a  private  person,  wotild 


be  liable.  Claims  of  this  nature  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $2,500  could  be  settled  adminis- 
tratively under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Section  6(J)  authorizes  the  President  to 
terminate  the  service  of  volunteer  at  any 
time  at  his  pleasure. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  enrollment  of 
"volunteer  leaders"  in  the  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer Service.  Volunteer  leaders  would  be 
persons,  generally  senior  In  age  and  ex- 
perience to  volunteers,  who  were  required 
for  supervisory  or  other  special  duties  or 
rcrponsibilitles  in  the  field.  They  would 
serve  with  volunteers  and  live  among  the 
iKJSt  country  nationals  on  much  the  same 
basis  as  volunteers,  but  generally  on  a 
slightly  higher  standard  of  living.  They 
would  not,  however,  receive  compensation 
or  fulfill  the  functions  of  regularly  employed 
administrative  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating 
to  volunteers  would  apply  to  volunteer  lead- 
ers, and  the  term  "volunteers"  throughout 
the  bill  Includes  volunteer  leaders.  How- 
ever, unlike  volunteers,  volunteer  leaders 
might  in  some  Instances  have  dependent 
families.  It  would  normally  be  preferable 
to  send  the  family  of  a  volunteer  leader 
with  him,  rather  than  requiring  a  spouse 
or  children  to  remain  behind.  Therefore 
the  bill  authorizes  the  provision  of  allow- 
ances, housing,  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  clothing  to  families  of  volunteer  lead- 
ers. This  would  also  apply,  during  any 
period,  such  as  training  period,  when  the 
family  might  not  live  with  the  volunteer 
leader,  or  during  the  entire  tour  of  duty,  if 
the  family  remained  at  home,  since  the  vol- 
unteer leader  would  not  be  earning  a  salary 
with  which  to  support  the  family.  Health 
care  could  also  be  provided  to  family  mem- 
bers, but  only  while  accompanying  the  vol- 
unteer leader.  Finally,  orientation,  lan- 
guage and  other  training  appropriate  to 
prepare  family  members  for  overseas  could 
be  provided. 

Section  7(a)  authorizes  the  President  or 
any  agency  or  officer  of  the  Government  car- 
rying out  functions  under  the  "bill  to  employ 
such  staff  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Staff  personnel,  un- 
like volunteers,  would  be  subject  to  iie 
usual  rules  of  Government  employment  ana 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable  to 
staff  personnel,  which  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  applicable  to  personnel  of 
ICA. 

Section  7(b)  authorizes  employment,  com- 
pensation, and  removal  of  not  more  than  40 
persons  employed  in  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law. 
Not  more  than  30  of  these  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  higher  than  the  maxl- 
mum  rate  of  GS-15  ($15,810),  of  which  not 
more  than  5  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  highest  GS  rate 
($18,500),  but  not  above  $19,000  per  year. 
The  proviso  gives  "retreat  rights"  to  any 
person  removed  from  one  of  the  40  positions 
authorized  by  this  subsection.  This  sub- 
section Is  similar  to  section  527(bi  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  except  that  It  waives 
all  laws  as  to  the  employment,  compensa- 
tion, and  removal  of  these  top  officials,  and 
not  merely  the  Classification  Act  uf   1949. 

Section  7(C)  would  give  to  the  Ptice  Corps 
the  same  type  of  Foreign  Service  Act  com- 
pensation and  appointment  authority  with 
respect  to  staff  personnel  as  has  been  avail- 
able to  ICA  and  Its  predecessor  agencies. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsectiou  permits 
persons  regularly  employed  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  assigned  for  oversea 
duty  to  be  compensated  at  rates  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  and  to  receive 
Foreign  Service  Act  allowances  and  benefits. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  authorizes 
the  employment  and  assignment  of  persons 
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tor  oversea  sprv;  p  ir-  «'xactly  the  same  man- 
ner ae  Is  authorized  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  Its  Foreign  Service. 
This  Includes  not  only  compensation,  al- 
lowances, and  benefits,  but  also  other  per- 
sonnel authority  such  as  rotation  and  "se- 
lection out"  authority.  This  subsection  is  the 
same  as  section  527(c)  of  the  Mutual  Securi- 
ty Act.  except  that  a  proviso  has  been  added 
which  makes  clear  that  persons  employed 
under  this  subsection  may  be  assigned  to 
an  Initial  tour  of  duty  of  not  more  than  one 
year  within  the  United  States 

Section  7(d)  authorizes  the  President  to 
prescribe  performance  standards  for  staff 
personnel  appoln".ed  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  authority  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  this  section,  to  separate  staff  personnel 
falling  to  meet  such  standards,  and  to  grant 
limited  severance  benefits. 

Section  7(e)  provides  authority  for  the 
President  to  maintain  special  missions  or 
staffs  abroad  In  those  countries  where  the 
size  or  complexity  of  Peace  Corps  operations 
warrants  them,  where  U.S.  operations  mis- 
sions are  not  sufficiently  large  to  form  a  base 
for  Peace  Corps  operations,  or  where  other 
special  circumstances  require  separate  Peace 
Corps  missions.  This  subsection  Is  Identical 
to  section  526  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
except  that  It  provides  for  Presidential  ap- 
pointment only  of  the  chief  of  mission  and 
not  his  deputy. 

Section  8(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  training  for  applicants  for  enroll- 
ment a.s  volunteers  and  for  volunteers  follow- 
ing enrollment.  During  training,  applicants 
for  enrollment  would  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects as  volunteers  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  service  as  volunteers, 
except  that  their  training  period  would  not 
be  credited  toward  retirement  or  other  bene- 
fits in  other  Federal  services  in  which  they 
may  subsequently  be  employed  (see  sec.  25 
(e)  ) . 

Section  8ibi  authorizes  the  President,  on 
an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis, 
to  provide  training  for  persons  who  are  not 
applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Peace  Corps 
but  who  will  engage  in  programs  similar  to 
those  carried  out  under  the  bill.  This  might 
include,  for  example,  persons  participating  in 
Peace  Corps  type  programs  of  voluntary 
agencies.  International  organizations,  or 
other  countries.  On  an  advance  of  funds 
or  reimbursement  basis,  the  President  could 
provide  the  allowances,  facilities,  and  bene- 
fits mentioned  In  section  9  while  such 
trainees  were  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
persons  would  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  nonimmigrants  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  The  last  sentence 
of  section  8ib)  provides  for  continued  avail- 
ability of  advances  or  reimbursements  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection  and  credit  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
provision  for  transportation,  housing,  sub- 
sistence or  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof,  health 
care  or  health  and  accident  Insurance  for 
noncltlzens  of  the  United  States  while  away 
from  their  homes  participating  in  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  bill  within  or  with- 
out the  United  States.  Such  persons  might 
Include  host  country  nationals  participating 
with  volunteers  In  Peace  Corps  projects  away 
from  their  homes,  or  who  might  come  to  the 
United  States  to  assist  In  furnishing  train- 
ing to  volunteers.  The  allowances  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  except  that  per  diem  in  Uisu  of  sub- 
sistence could  not  be  fixed  at  rates  higher 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  pursuant  to  section  12  of  Public  Law 
885,  84th  Congress  (70  Stat.  890).  The  last 
sentence  of  section  9  provides  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  foreign  f>artlclpants  to  the 
United  States  as  nonimmigrants  under  sec- 


tion 101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Section  10(a)(1)  authorizes  the  President, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
to  make  contracts  and  agreements  and 
otherwise  cooperate  with  US.  Government 
agencies,  international  organizations,  for- 
eign governments,  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, individuals,  and  firms. 

Section  10(a)(2)  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  voluntary  services  and  gifts  of 
money  or  property  for  the  use  of  the  Peace 
Corps  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  This  authority  is  similar  to  authority 
contained  in  section  205ic)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  It  clarifies  the  Peace  Corps' 
authority  to  accept  gifts  of  money  and  equip- 
ment of  the  kind  already  offered  to  It  It 
would  also  permit  contributions,  for  example, 
to  establish  training  facilities  or  a  model 
farm  or  a  schoolhouse  which  might  provide 
the  framework  for  certain  Peace  Corps 
projects  abroad. 

Section  10(ai(3i  authorizes  personal  serv- 
ice contracts  with  Individuals  but  provides 
that  Individuals  hired  by  contract  shall  not 
be  deemed  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  any  purpose.  With  respect  to 
operations  abroad,  this  provision  Is  Impor- 
tant to  avoid  having  to  put  on  the  Govern- 
ment rolls  all  persons  who  will  perform  per- 
sonal services  and  is  similar  to  the  authority 
contained  in  section  537(a)  (3i  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  The  bill  would  give  the  Peace 
Corps  the  same  authority  within  the  United 
States  so  that  persons  who  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  experts  or  consultants  and  employed 
under  section  12  of  the  bill  may  be  retained 
for  p>ersonal  service  functions.  This  might 
include  foreign  nationals  employed  to  assist 
with  training  programs  in  the  United  States. 

Section  10(  b )  ( 1 )  authorizes  administrative 
settlement  of  two  types  of  claims: 

Paragraph  (A»  authorizes  the  President  to 
pay  up  to  $2,500  for  loss  or  damage  of  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  a  volunteer  or 
an  employee  engaged  In  activities  authorized 
by  the  bill  ( Including  property  of  members 
of  families  of  employees  and  volunteer  lead- 
ers accompanying  them),  where  such  loss  or 
damage  Is  incident  to  service  abroad.  This 
would  cover  claims  for  loss  or  damage  re- 
sulting from  emergency  evacuation  of  foreign 
posts,  unavoidable  casualty  losses,  and  other 
losses  Incident  to  oversea  service.  The  au- 
thority provided  in  this  paragraph  Is  similar 
to  that  provided  for  military  personnel  under 
10  use.  2732,  except  that  that  provision 
authorizes  paym.ent  up  to  $6,500. 

Paragraph  (B)  authorizes  the  President  to 
pay  up  to  $15,000  for  property  damage  or 
personal  Injury  to  any  person  not  a  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States  where  the 
loss  or  Injury  occurs  abroad  and  arises  out 
of  the  act  or  omission  of  a  volunteer  or  an 
employee  engaged  In  activities  authorized 
by  the  bill.  The  authority  would  apply 
whether  the  claim  was  made  against  the 
Governnnent  or  a  United  States  private  or- 
ganization or  firm  to  which  the  volunteer 
causing  the  loss  or  Injury  had  been  detailed 
or  assigned.  This  authority  Is  analogous  to 
that  granted  the  military  departments  under 
10  use.  2734,  which  Is  expressly  designed 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  abroad 
through  prompt  settlement  of  meritorious 
claims  of   the  nature  described. 

Section  10(b)  (2)  would  require,  as  to  both 
categories  ol  claims  described  In  section 
9(b)(1),  that  the  amount  offered  in  settle- 
ment be  accepted  by  the  claimant  In  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim.  However,  If  the 
President  determined  that  a  meritorious 
claim  existed  in  an  amount  larger  than  the 
maximum  amount  for  which  settlement  is 
authorized,  he  might  so  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress and  submit  a  request  that  payment  of 
the  excess  be  authorized. 

Section  10(c)  provides  that  a  contract  or 
agreement  may  obligate  funds  available  un- 


der the  bill  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
3  years  Including  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  or  providing  for  the  allowances  or 
benefits  of  volunteers.  Such  contracts  or 
agreements  would  be  subject  to  termination 
If  Congress  terminated  the  program  This 
subsection  Is  based  upon  the  last  sentence 
of  section  307(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
providing  3-year  contract  authority  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs. 

Section  10(d)(1)  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  carrying  out  functions  under  the 
bill,  may  exercise  any  administrative  or  per- 
sonnel authority  available  to  ICA  or  Its  suc- 
cessor agency,  whenever  he  determines  It  to 
be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  contains  the  basic  administrative 
and  personnel  authorities  which  It  Is  now  an- 
ticipated will  be  clearly  necessary  In  order 
effectively  to  carry  out  Pence  Corps  progranw. 
However,  certain  authorities  contained  In  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  or  which  might  be 
added  in  successor  foreign  aid  legislation, 
may  become  Important  to  the  operation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience.  For  example.  It  might  become 
desirable  to  utilize  the  authority  contained 
In  section  530(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
permitting  employment  of  persons  without 
compensation  pursuant  to  section  710(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  Section 
10(d)(1)  is  similar  to  section  2(d)  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  8  of  1953.  which  estab- 
lished  the   us.   Information   Agency. 

Section  10(d)(2)  authorizes  the  President, 
when  he  determines  It  to  be  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  to  w^alve  provi- 
sions of  law  (Other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended)  regulating  the 
making,  performance,  amendment  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds.  This  provision  Is  the 
same  as  section  533  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954 

Section  lOie)  Is  the  same  as  section  522(a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  with  minor 
modification.  It  permits  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  to  be  allocated  to 
any  Government  agency  In  connection  with 
activities  under  the  bill  Funds  so  allocated 
may  be  spent  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  bill  or  In  accordance  with  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  funds  have  been  allocated 

Section  10(f)  is  the  same  as  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  section 
522(b) .  It  authorizes  any  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  the 
bill  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
other  Government  agencies  or  procure  com- 
modities from  other  Government  agencies, 
either  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
other  agency  or  upon  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  10(g)  Is  the  same  as  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  section  522(d),  with  minor  modi- 
fication. It  provides  that  when  commodities, 
services  or  facilities  are  procured  from  any 
Government  agency,  reimbursement  to  such 
agency  shall  be  made  from  funds  available 
under  the  bill,  and  states  the  manner  in 
which  the  price  shall  be  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbursement.  The  last  sentence 
of  this  subsection  describes  the  manner  In 
which  such  reimbursements  may  be  used 
by  the  agency  furnishing  the  commodities, 
facilities  or  services. 

Section  11  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  reports  to  Congress  on  operations 
under  the  bill  at  least  once  In  each  fiscal 
year. 

Section  12(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
appoint  members  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with 
regard  to  general  p>ollcies  and  programs  de- 
signed to  further  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  members  of  this  Council  are  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  various  public  and 
private  organizations  and  groups  as  well  at 
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Individuals  Interested  In  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Section  12(b)  authorizes  the  President  to 
appoint  the  members  of  a  Career  Planning 
Board  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  future  ca- 
lecrs  of  volunteers  after  the  conclusion  of 
t'lelr  service. 

Section  12(c)  provides  that  members  of 
the  boards  referred  to  In  sections  11(a)  and 
11(b)  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  be  at  his  call.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  members  wlio  are  not  employees 
of  the  Government  may  receive  a  per  diem 
allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  connection  with  meetings  or  con- 
ferences of  the  boards,  and  while  so  engaged 
may  receive  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  In  accordance  with  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions. 

Section  13(a)  authorizes  the  employment 
of  experts  and  consultants  and  organizations 
thereof  In  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  55a. 
with  compensation  at  rates  not  exceed- 
ing $75  per  diem  plus  travel  cxpenres  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Standardized  Government 
lYavel  Rettulations.  The  proviso  at  the  end 
of  this  subsection  authorizes  annual  renewal 
of  contracts  with  organizations  of  experts 
and  consultants.  This  subsection  is  the 
Fame  as  section  530(a)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act. 

Section  13(b)  exempts  experts  and  con- 
sultants appointed  for  temporary  service 
under  section  12(a)  from  Federal  conflict 
of  interest  laws  except  Insofar  as  they  pro- 
hibit any  Individual  from  receiving  com- 
]'ensatiun  from  non-Governmental  sources 
with  respect  to  any  particular  matter  In 
which  he  w^as  directly  Involved  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  Government  service.  Ex- 
emption Is  also  provided  from  laws 
governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers 
or  employees  and  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 
The  same  exemptions  are  provided  for  mem- 
bers (except  regular  Government  employees) 
of  the  boards  referred  to  In  section  12. 
These  exemptions  are  the  same  as  those 
provided  In  section  532(ai  ut  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  for  experts  and  consultants  and 
members  of  the  former  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board. 

Section  14  authorizes  the  detail  or  as- 
signment of  staff  personnel  to  International 
organizations  and  foreign  governments. 
This  section  combines  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  sections  528  and  529  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  Tlie  assignment  or 
detail  may  be  with  or  without  reimbursement 
or  an  advance  of  funds  from  the  interna- 
tional organization  or  foreign  government. 

Section  15(a)  provides  generally  for  ad- 
ministrative expenditures.  It  Is  the  same 
tis  section  411(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  and  permits  certain  tvpes  of  adminis- 
trative expenditures  abroad  without  ref^ard 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  concerning  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  (Other  than  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  compensation  of  personnel ) . 

Section  15(b)  permits  obligation  of  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  funds  to  pay  the  complete 
cost  of  travel  where  such  trsvel  beelns  In  one 
fiscal  year  but  will  not  be  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding 
certain  Comptroller  General  decisions.  It  Is 
similar  to  the  first  part  of  section  537(a)  ( 17) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  15(c)  authorizes  certain  training 
programs  for  staff  personnel  and  Is  Identical 
to  section  537(e)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  15(d)  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions authorizing  specific  kinds  of  admin- 
istrative  expenditures,    all    of    which    (with 


some  modification)  are  authorized  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  aid  program  by  section 
537(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Although 
funds  may  be  spent  generally  for  any  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  bill,  certain  special  statutes  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Comptroller  General  impose  spe- 
cific limitations  or  prohibitions  which  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  are  designed 
to  modify  or  remove.  Specifically,  this  sub- 
section authorizes: 

1.  Payment  of  rente  In  the  United  States, 
fcr  which  express  authorization  Is  required  by 
the  provisions  of  40  U  S  C.  34  and  40  DSC. 
304c.  Rental  funds  for  foreign  aid  activi- 
ties have  regularly  been  Included  In  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  rather  than  In  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  appropriations, 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  has  long  con- 
tained authority  to  pay  rents  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  extension  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  rent  recrtiltn-^ent  or  training 
facilities  outside  of  Washington.  This  para- 
praph  albo  permits  expenditures  for  repairs, 
alterations,  and  Imprc  ements  to  leaded 
properties  in  excessfof  25  percent  of  the  flrFt 
year's  rent,  the  celnng  Imposed  by  40  U.S.C. 
278a. 

2  Expenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
concerned  with  the  piu-poses  of  the  bill.  In- 
cluding meetings  of  experts  or  consultants 
appointed  under  section  13(a).  This  provi- 
sion has  been  Included  here,  as  in  the  Mutual 
Seciully  Act,  In  view  of  31  U.SC.  551  and 
31  use    673. 

3.  Purchase,  maintenance,  operation  and 
hire  of  aircraft,  for  which  express  a'lthori- 
zation  (except  in  the  case  of  hire)  is  required 
by  5  U.S.C,  78(b).  However,  the  proviso 
to  this  paragraph  would  permit  aircraft  to  be 
purchased  for  administrative  purposes  only 
:  3  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion or  other  act. 

4.  Purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  fur  which  express  authorization 
IS  required  by  5  U.S.C.  78(a).  The  first 
proviso  to  this  paragraph  would  set  cost  lim- 
its for  passenger  motor  vehicles  slightly 
higher  than  tha*>c  provided  by  5  U-S.C.  78a-l, 
for  the  reason  that,  especially  abroad,  it  will 
not  always  be  possible  for  the  Peace  Corps 
to  Join  In  the  large-scale  purchasing  of  Gov- 
ernment vehicles  which  makes  lower  prices 
I)o&.sible.  The  second  proviso  specifies  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  an  appro- 
priation or  other  act,  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  administrative  purposes  abroad 
may  be  purchased  only  for  repliicement. 
The  final  proviso  of  this  paragraph  prohibits 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
use  In  the  United  States  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  In  an  appropriation  or  other 
act.  Except  for  the  first  proviso,  this  para- 
graph is  the  same  as  section  537(a)  (5)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

5.  Entertainment  expenses  not  exceeding 
$5,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  In  an  appropriation  or 
other  act.  This  authority  is  necessary,  in 
view  of  Comptroller  General  decisions,  for 
purposes  of  paying  hotel  bills  and  other 
expenses  classified  as  entertainment  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  foreign  partici- 
pants and  officials  and  others.  Unlike  the 
equivalent  provision  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (scc.  537(a)(6))  such  expenses 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Exchange  of  dollars  for  foreign  curren- 
cies and  the  losses  which  sometimes  result 
from  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  notwith- 
standing 31  U.S.C.  543.  This  paragraph  Is 
identical  to  Mutual  Security  Act  section 
537(a)(7). 

7.  Confidential  expenditures  not  exceeding 
$5,000  m  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  act.  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  his  designee  would  have  to  certify  the 
amount  of   each  such  expenditure  and  his 


certification  would  be  sufficient  voucher. 
This  paragrap>h  Is  the  same  as  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  section  537(a)(8)  except  for  the 
amount  authorized. 

8  Insurance  of  motor  vehicles  and  air- 
craft abroad.  While  the  Government  acts 
as  a  self-Insurer  In  the  United  States,  this 
is  not  always  permissible  under  the  laws  of 
foreign  countries,  and  it  is  often  undesir- 
able. The  authority  for  Insuring  aircraft  is 
not  contained  In  the  equivalent  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  provision,  section  537(a)(9). 

9.  Rental  abroad  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years  of  offices,  health  facilities, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters: 
maintenance,  equipment,  furnishings,  re- 
pairs, improvements,  and  alterations  to  prop- 
erties owned  or  rented  by  the  Government, 
or  made  available  to  It,  and  costs  of  fuel, 
water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties.  The 
authority  to  rent  for  up  to  10  years  and 
the  authority  to  make  advance  payments  on 
leases  are  not  found  In  section  527(a)  (10) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  from  which  this 
paragraph  Is  derived.  TTiese  authorities  are 
necessary  where  local  custom  calls  for  long- 
term  leasing  and  advance  payment  of  rents. 

10  Expenses  of  preparing,  transporting  and 
disposition  of  remains  of  persons  or  mem- 
bers of  families  of  persons  dying  away  from 
their  homes  while  participating  In  activ- 
ities under  the  bill.  This  Is  similar  to  the 
provisions  of  Mutual  Security  Act  section 
537(a)  (11)  and  to  authority  presently  avail- 
able for  employees  of  the  Govf rnment  under 
5  U.S.C.  103a.  but  would  extend  in  this  case 
to  p>er8ons.  other  than  employees,  engaged 
in  activities  under  the  bill. 

11.  Expenses  of  various  types  authorizevj 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  are  not 
authorized  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  Mutual  Security 
Act  section  537(a)  (17) . 

12  Ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad 
notwithstanding  Comptroller  General  deci- 
sions requiring  express  authorization  for  this 
purpose. 

Section  16(a)  Is  designed  to  permit  retro- 
active em-ollment  under  the  bill  of  volun- 
teer personnel  engaged  by  contract  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  bill.  This  would  enable 
those  who  volunteered  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  proeram  to  t>e  placed  on  the  same  footing 
and  receive  the  same  benefits  as  those  vol- 
unteering after  the  enactment  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Section  16(b)  avoids  the  necessity  for  ap- 
pointment under  section  12  of  the  bill  of 
persons  already  serving  as  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and  Career  Plan-  i 
ning  Board  created  In  connection  with  the 
existing  Peace  Corps  agency. 

Section  17  directs  the  Peace  Corps  to  uti- 
lize foreign  currencies  available  to  the  United 
States  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
In  carrying  out  Its  programs.  To  that  end. 
It  authorizes  the  Peace  Corps  to  utilize  cer- 
tain foreign  currencies  accruing  lor  economic 
development  purposes  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  480)  and  certain  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  foreign  assistance  activities,  in 
the  same  manner  as  proposed  In  the  new 
foreign  aid  legislation. 

Section  18  provides  exemption  of  Peace 
Corps  programs  from  the  effect  of  the  Battle 
Act  so  as  to  make  clear  that  volunteers  may 
be  sent  to  countries  where  conditions  do  not 
permit  the  United  States  at  this  time  to 
insist  upon  compliance  with  the  Battle  Act. 

Section  19  authorizes  the  President  to 
adopt  a  seal  cr  emblem  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Section  20  makes  two  amendments  to  the 
student  loan  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  The  first  would 
suspend  principal  and  Interest  payments  on 
such  loans  for  students  during  the  {>erlod  of 
their  Peace  Corps  service.  The  second  would 
provide  for  a  partial  forgiveness  of  student 
loans  for  persons  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
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on  much   '.he  same   basis  as  Is  provided   for 
persons  who  go  Into  teaching 

Section  21  (ai  amends  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  the  living  and  other  allow- 
ances of  volunteers.  Termination  payments 
would  be  subject  to  tax,  but  subsection  (a) 
(2)  amends  the  code  so  as  to  enable  volun- 
teers to  avoid  paying  a  substantially  higher 
tnx  on  these  payments  because  they  are  re- 
ceived at  the  conclusion  of  their  service  than 
would  be  payable  if  they  had  been  received 
during  the  course  of  their  service. 

Section  21  (b)  exempts  termination  pay- 
ment* from  the  withholding  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  22  provides  for  social  security  cov- 
erage of  volunteers  and  fixes  a  level  of  com- 
pensation ($200  per  month)  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  social  security  tax  and  the 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  Peace  Corps  service.  The 
I'eace  Corps  would  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  social  security  tax. 

Section  23  contains  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  which 
assures  that  volunteers  who  become  partici- 
pant* in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
will  not  receive  both  an  annuity  under  that 
system  and  social  security  benefits  on  account 
of  their  period  of  volunteer  service. 

Section  24ia)  would  give  volunteers  the 
same  reemployment  rights  as  are  accorded 
to  persons  Inducted  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  Persons 
wishing  to  volunteer  could  secure  a  leave  of 
absence  from  their  Jobs  for  purposes  of  train- 
ing and  would  be  entitled  to  return  to  his 
Job  following  his  training  period  if  he  were 
not  selected  for  immediate  service  abroad. 

Section  24  ( b  i  provides  for  tlie  same  sort 
of  reemployment  assistance  for  former  vol- 
unteers as  for  Inductees. 

Section  24  (o  provides  for  absentee  voting 
rights  for  volunteers  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  inductees. 

Section  25  defines  various  terms  used  In 
the  bill 

Section  26  Is  a  standard  "separability"  pro- 
vision. 

Section  27  provides  that  the  bills  effective 
date  shall  be  'he  da'e  of  its  enactment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  AFL^CIO  Free 
Trade  Union  News  entitled  'The  Peace 
Corps:  Promise  and  Potential."  Harry 
H.  PoUak,  author  of  the  article,  is  an 
AFTr-CIO  international  representative 
and  has  been  appointed  as  labor  liaison 
man  with  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Pollak 
emphasizes  the  important  role  which 
young  American  workers  can  play  in  this 
new  and  dynamic  program.  He  also 
comments  on  the  importance  of  our 
Peace  Corps  program  not  being  solely  a 
function  of  the  Government,  but  one  in 
which  our  various  democratic  groups, 
including  trade  unions,  will  take  a  most 
active  role  in  developing  projects  and 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps:  Promise  and  Potential 
(By  Harry  H.  Pollak i 

On  March  1.  1961.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Issued  an  Executive  order 
which  established,  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
Peace  Corps 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  to  be  composed  pri- 
marily of  young  Americans  who,  In  a  tour 
of  service  of  2  to  3  years,  could  supplement, 


but  not  supplant,  the  technical  assistance 
programs  of  governmental  and  private  or- 
gr\nizations. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  its  congressionsd 
sponsors.  Senator  HtrsniT  Humphrey,  the 
Peace  Corps  should  be  a  genuine  people-to- 
people  program  in  which  talented  and  dedi- 
cated young  Americans  by  bringing  special 
skills  to  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world  would  assist  them  In  their 
struggle  against  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy 
and  hunger. 

All  recruits  for  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
volunteers.  They  will  be  drawn  from  the 
factories,  the  farms,  and  the  colleges  of  the 
Nation  and,  after  rigorous  orientation  and 
language  training,  be  sent  only  where  they 
are  needed  and  wanted,  where  they  can  work 
closely  with  the  people  they  assist. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    RESPONSB 

They  are  to  be  teachers,  community  de- 
velopment workers,  agricultural  extension 
workers,  sanitation  workers,  construction 
foremen  and  workers,  medical  assistants,  me- 
chanics, accountants  or  civil  administrators. 
They  will  be  social  workers,  librarians,  voca- 
tional schoolteachers,  surveyors,  laboratory 
technicians,  and — in  fact — from  an  infinite 
variety  of  occupations.  Most  of  them  will  be 
young,  with  an  age  span  between  21  to  45 
years  of  age,  but  a  number  of  older  volun- 
teers will  be  employed  as  Instructors  at 
training  centers  or  oversea  supervisors. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  is  expected  to 
live  on  a  standard  similar  to  that  of  his 
counterpart  In  the  host  country,  will  get  no 
regular  salary  but  will  receive  allowances  to 
cover  the  cost  of  clothing,  housing,  food,  and 
incidental  expenses.  When  he  returns  home, 
he  will  get  a  separation  allotment  based  on 
his  time  overseas,  which  will  be  probably 
about  $75  a  month  and  will  provide  him 
with  funds  to  live  on  until  he  obtains  other 
employment. 

American  response  to  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  highly  enthusiastic  and  the  number  of 
volunteers  who  have  applied  for  service  have 
taxed  the  facilities  of  this  new  and  still  tem- 
porary agency — pending  legislation  which 
will  make  it  a  permanent  organization. 

The  AFL.-CIO  Is  cooperptlng  fully  In  an 
effort  to  make  the  Peace  Corps  a  success. 
On  the  top-level  National  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  which  was  named  by 
President  Kennedy,  are  Joseph  Belrne,  AFL- 
CIO  vice  president  and  president  of  the  Com- 
munication Workers  of  America,  and  Cor- 
nelius J.  (Nell)  Haggerty.  president  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  Buildi-ig  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  (In  addition,  this  writer  has 
been  named  by  President  George  Meany  as  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  AFL-CIO  I 

Prom  the  verv  beginning.  American  labor 
spokesmen  have  urged  that  a  Peace  Corps 
must  be  truly  representative  of  American 
society  and  that  it  mobilize  the  energies, 
the  skills  of  young  workers  In  the  gigantic 
tasks  of  assisting  the  new  nations  of  Africa. 
Asia.  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East  to 
spark  their  industrial  revolutions. 

The  union  schoolteacher,  the  mason,  the 
carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  electrician,  the 
stenographer,  the  printer,  the  newspaper- 
man, the  painter — and  many  others — can 
help.  Vocational  training  projects,  commu- 
nity building  programs,  are  only  part  of 
the  task.  Some  can  work  on  programs  and 
projects  that  are  of  special  Interest  to  the 
free  trade  unions. 

The  AFLr-CIO  believes  that  Peace  Corps 
programs  are  net  solely  the  concern  of  gov- 
ernments. Vital  Institutions  In  developing 
societies  are  the  free  trade  unions.  They 
should  be  taken  Into  partnership,  together 
with  other  democratic  groups.  In  developing 
Peace  Corps  projects  and  programs.  Large- 
or  small-scale  projects — Peace  Corps  activi- 
ties or  large-scale  developmental  programs — 


will  have  real  meaning  when  they  can  be 
translated  Into  terms  of  economic  and  so- 
cial Justice  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

But  with  all  Its  promises  and  with  alt  its 
potential  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  viewed 
as  a  frankly  experimental  program  There 
will  be  mistakes  and  difficulties  not  now 
foreseen  There  will  be  needed  vast  efforts 
of  coordination  with  existing  facilities,  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  and  administra- 
tive chaos.  It  win  be  essential  to  have  some 
really  effective  training  for  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruits of  all  fields  In  the  culture  of  other 
societies,  and  particularly  about  trade  unions 
and  other  democratic  Institutions 

Peace  Corps  recruits,  whatever  their  skills, 
should  not  be  considered  social  and  political 
automatons.  They  should  be  prepared  to 
discuss  with  all  the  basic  nature  of  American 
democracy,  itj  emphasis  on  freedom,  in- 
dividual and  national.  Its  abhorrence  of  to- 
talitarianism, red  and  black,  and  Its  support 
of  social  and  economic  Justice. 

American  labor,  with  Its  long  history  of 
International  cooperation,  knows  full  well 
that  a  Peace  Corps  Is  not  a  universal  pwtent 
medicine  that  can  cure  everything  that  alls 
our  ravntjed  world  By  Itself.  It  cannot  bring 
freedom  to  millions  who  are  enslaved  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain;  It  will  not  by  itself  solve 
the  enormous  problems  of  hunger  and  dis- 
ease that  aflllct  so  many  of  our  brethren; 
the  hard  problems,  in  Berlin,  or  Laos,  or 
Cuba,  or  Moscow  and  Peking,  or  elsewhere, 
will  still  be  with  us 

After  realistically  examining  Its  limitations 
as  well  as  Its  potential,  we  can  agree  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  new  technique  in  the 
struggle  to  eradicate  the  age-old  scourges  of 
pwverty.  Illiteracy  and  disease.  It  Is  a  new 
technique  in  harnessing  the  skills  of  our 
people  in  a  common  effort  Organized  prop- 
erly, administered  intelligently,  it  should  live 
up  to  Its  promise  of  utility,  effectiveness  and 
ultimate  success 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fctlbright]  and  my- 
self, remain  at  the  desk  until  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  Monday  of  next 
week,  so  that  if  other  Senators  wish  to 
join  as  cosponsors  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI-Jl  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
included  as  a  cosjxjnsor.  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  pleased 
the  Senator  has  joined  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2000 »  relating  to  the  occu- 
pational training,  development,  and  use 
of  the  manF>ower  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  the  Senator 
discusses  the  details  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  commend  him  for  the  presenta- 
tion he  is  making.  I  think  the  proposal 
to  set  up  a  Peace  Corps  is  on?  of  the  most 
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challenging  proposals  which  has  come 
to  us  In  a  long,  long  time 

I  recall  that  in  previous  Congresses 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  discussed 
the  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  President  Kennedy  adopted 
the  idea  early;  even  during  his  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  Piesident  now 
seeks  to  make  It  a  reality  by  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  p>er- 
manent  program  setting  up  a  Peace 
Coi-ps. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
said  about  work  in  which  the  Peace 
Corps  might  engage,  both  in  operating  in 
a  community  or  village,  and  in  helping 
to  train  workers  in  such  villages.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
some  of  the  villages  in  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  and  has  seen 
the  great  need  for  this  kind  of  work 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  our  finest  programs, 
so  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  is 
that  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man when  he  proposed  a  bold  program 
of  sharing  techniques  and  skills  with 
the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions in  the  world 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  surely  do  agree. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Is  that  not  what 
we  .seek  to  do  with  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  HUMPH REnr  F:xactly.  It  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  in  depth,  not 
only  at  the  supervisory  level,  but  also  at 
the  work  level. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  in  both 
training  and  op>eratior. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  one  merely  for  technical  as- 
sistance, but  also  one  for  work  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  training  and 
operational  The  Senator  has  well 
.summarized  the  program. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Several  years  ago, 
when  I  was  m  India  foi  the  first  time,  I 
was  carried  into  the  country  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  New  Delhi  to  a  native  vil- 
lage. It  was  the  first  ',ime  I  had  even 
seen  the  native  villages  of  India.  I  had 
heard  how  the  countiy  was  building 
around  the  villages.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  knows  how  true  that  is. 

I  went  through  the  village.  It  was  a 
great  experience  for  me  I  saw  the  ex- 
ceedingly great  difficulties  our  country 
would  be  up  against  in  t  ying  to  bring  to 
that  village  a  standard  of  living  that  we 
would  call  anything  like  a  good  or  decent 
standard. 

That   evening    back   :n   New   Delhi    I 
talked  with  an  American  lady  who  was 
in   India    under   our    pK)int   4   program 
She    was    doing    home    demonstration 
work. 

I  said  to  her: 

I  visited  a  village  today  \nd  I  saw  this  and 
I  saw  that — 

Describing  to  her  my  experiences,  I 
said: 

Tell  me.  how  will  you  ever  be  able  to  reach 
those  people? 

She  said: 

I  wont.  But  our  hope  lies  In  taking  a  girl, 
for  example,  out  of  that  village  and  perhaps 


training  her  In  college  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  her  return  to  her  home  village  to  carry 
on  the  program 

That  approach  seemed  rather  far- 
fetched to  me,  and  yet  I  realize  that  with 
slow,  gradual  process  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  over  a  few  years 
Though  I  say  it  is  "a  great  deal,"  I  real- 
ize it  is  really  small  as  compared  with 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done 

About  3  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Korea  at- 
tending an  inteiTiational  conference  on 
community  development,  which  revolved 
.around  the  very  question  about  which  I 
have  spoken.  I  went  out  into  the  coun- 
tr>-  and  visited  a  village  in  which  there 
had  been  some  development  projects. 
The  village  worker,  who  was  a  young 
lady  trained  in  the  manner  the  lady  in 
India  had  suggested,  and  who  lived  in 
her  own  village,  was  leading  the  work  in 
that  village  and  three  other  villages. 
Under  her  supervision  were  four  villages. 

We  were  shown  the  different  proje<:ts 
in  which  the  villagers  had  engaged,  and 
which  were  carried  on  as  village  under- 
takings under  her  leadership.  All  the 
villages  were  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments. They  were  simple  things. 
They  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
money.  For  example.  I  saw  a  generating 
plant  operated  through  waterpower. 
Not  much  wat^'r  was  available,  but  from 
this  small  stream  the  available  water 
had  been  brought  down  to  the  small 
generating  plant.  Two  or  three  small 
industries  were  operated  during  the  day- 
time with  that  p>ower  I  remember  that 
one  plant  made  rop>e  from  hemp.  There 
were  tw  o  or  three  other  plants.  At  night 
the  plant  would  be  shut  down  and  the 
power  would  be  used  to  light  the  houses 
in  the  villages. 

I  asked  about  the  cost  of  the  power, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  amazingly  low. 
The  p>eople  of  the  village  had  contributed 
their  labor  under  the  leadership  of  the 
village  workers,  and  the  cost  was  very 
low. 

We  were  then  shown  a  kitchen  which 
was  modern  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
villages  It  was  one  which  had  utilized 
fuel  for  cooking  purposes,  the  heat  be- 
ing then  piped  under  the  house  so  as  to 
heat  the  house.  There  were  several  in- 
teresting features  about  the  plant,  one  of 
which  was  that  it  cost  only  about  $10  to 
iiistall. 

We  were  shown  various  other  projects, 
including  a  sanitation  project.  I  re- 
member that  one  of  the  improvements 
in  which  the  people  took  a  great  deal  of 
pridt  in  showing  us  was  a  modern  la- 
trine— a  privy — that  was  sanitary.  I 
remember  how  proud  they  were  of  that 
development  in  the  village. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  many  pro. - 
ects  of  a  similar  nature.  The  standaid 
of  living  of  those  people  was  being  lifted 
through  the  efforts  of  one  paid  worker 
who  had  been  trained  by  someone.  I 
understand  that  the  Peace  Coips.  as  en- 
vi.saged  by  the  Senator,  will  accomplish 
that  type  of  work:  that  is,  members  of 
the  Corps  will  go  out  and  help  the  people 
in  the  lesser  developed  countries.  Is 
that  correct?     ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct.     I   thank   the   Senator   for   his 


on-the-sp)ot  observation  as  to  what  can 
be  done  with  this  kind  of  practical  work 
assistance,  technical  assistance  and  co- 
operative endeavor.  The  Senators  ob- 
-servations  have  been  extremely  helpful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Last  July  I  was  in 
the  Philippines  and  visited  several  of 
the  developments  there.  I  saw  the  same 
type  of  work.  I  saw  the  construction  of 
recreation  centers  and  civic  centers  in 
which  p>eople  could  cather  and  hold 
.social  meetings  and  get-togethers.  Such 
projects  were  in  addition  to  other  proj- 
ects such  as  I  have  already  described. 
There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  that 
type  of  work  in  many  countries  of  the 
world:  and.  as  I  see  it,  the  puiTX)se  of 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  are  now  intro- 
ducing is  to  help  do  the  job  along  the 
line  that  President  Truman  suggested 
in  his  bold  new  program  of  sharing  tech- 
niques with  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  RANEKDLPH  I  hesitate  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  very 
splendid  address  being  made  by  our 
courageous  colleague.  He  is  couiageous 
because  in  all  the  fields  of  endeavor  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  have  come  to  recognize  not  only 
his  understanding  of  the  measures  w  hich 
he  sponsors,  but  also  his  determination 
and  unqualified  commitment  to  the 
causes  with  which  he  is  associated. 

I  want  the  Record  to  indicate  that  in 
the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation we  are  seeing  affirmative  action 
being  taken,  and  a  veiy  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
our  times. 

So  I  again  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  on  his  approach  to  the 
difficult  and  complex  tasks  of  advancing 
the  hojjes  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  realize  that 
we  must  now.  rather  than  later,  adopt 
affirmative  methods  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  basic  causes  of  war.  which  are 
disease  and  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding.  Certainly  the  pro- 
posed Peace  Corps,  an  idea  developed  in 
the  alert  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, in  association  with  others  who 
believe  in  this  cause,  embodies  the  kind 
of  affirmative  and  po.sitive  action  so 
desperately  needed  today. 

It  is  not  accidental.  I  belie\e,  that  the 
idea  of  our  Peace  Corps  was  the  topic 
which  most  intrigued  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women  from  the  Soviet  Union 
whom  I  addressed  on  Capitol  Hill  not 
long  ago.  Whether  they  viewed  it  as  a 
potential  obstacle  to  Soviet  influence 
among  the  less  developed  countries,  or 
whether  they  saw  it  as  an  example  the 
Soviet  Union  might  emulate.  I  do  not 
know.  But  they  were  most  anxious  to 
acquire  greater  understanding  of  our 
plans  in  this  field. 

And  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  skills 
and   intelligence,  the   humanitananism 
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and  the  idealism  of  Amencan  young  men 
and  women,  harnessed  in  this  fashion, 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
of  forces  for  peace  and  progress  amonti 
the  new  and  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world. 

For  the  skeptics  among  us.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  ls  not  a  completely 
untested  idea.  There  a:e  already  a 
number  of  voluntary  service  organiza- 
tions functioning  in  this  field — among 
Uiem.  the  International  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices. Inc  :  the  British  organization  of 
Voluntary  Service  Overseas;  Operation 
Crossroads  Africa.  Inc.;  and  the  Na- 
uonai  4-H  Club  Foundatio:;  of  America, 
'Which  for  many  years  has  been  sending 
Amencan  farm  youths  to  live  with  farm 
families  in  other  countries.  According 
to  UNESCO,  there  are  more  than  300,- 
000  youn?  volunteers  from  41  countries 
now  participating  i:.  .some  form  of  work 
camp  activity. 

It  is  approp:  late  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
this  field.  For  even  before  the  publica- 
tion of  William  James"  eloquent  es^say, 
"The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War."  in 
which  the  concept  of  a  peace  army 
was  first  developed,  our  Government 
launched  a  modes*^  experiment  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Amencan  soldiers  were  eiven  the  option 
of  being  demobilized  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  or  staying  m  the  Philip- 
pines to  become  teachers  in  the  new- 
educational  system  being  established. 

Many  of  them  chose  the  latter  course. 
going  to  the  villages  and  living  in  the 
little  one-room  schoolhouses  where  they 
taught.  The  value  of  this  program  for 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  for  the 
cause  of  American-Philippine  friend- 
ship IS  a  matter  of  record — a  record 
which  will  be  attested  to  by  our  good 
friend,  Amba.ssador  Romulo,  who  was 
one  of  the  thousands  of  Filipinos  who 
had  their  first  teaching  from  such 
soldier  teachers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  hope  that  I  would  urge  this 
body  to  take  early  action  to  make  real 
a  vision  which  is  held  by  so  many  peo- 
ple of  good  will,  not  only  in  America. 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  his  very 
gracious  and  kind  remarks.  The  rec- 
ord should  note  the  Senator's  help  In 
*his  effort  on  the  Peace  Corps.  When 
the  study  program  was  authorized  a  year 
ago.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Randolph  wa.s  one  of  the  Sena- 
t/Ors  who  encouraged  the  study,  a.>  did 
other  Senators.  I  really  believe  that 
the  Peace  Corps  offers  to  young  .Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  they  have  long 
jought  to  demonstrate  the  quility  of 
their  citizenship,  the  quality  of  their 
character,  the  generosity  of  their  spirit 
£.nd,  may  I  add,  the  tremendous  ability 
und  talent  that  is  theirs.  I  believe  that 
is  going  to  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 


THE  TECHNICO  PROGR.^M 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 


.A.rthur  Bronwell.  president  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Worcester 
Ma.ss  ,  explaining  a  people -to- people  pro- 
.,ram  which  i.s  being  undertaken  by  a 
reputable  businessman  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island — the  Presiding  Officer  Mr. 
PellI  may  well  know  him — Mr.  Charles 
Morrow,  vice  president  of  the  Frank 
Morrow  Co.  The  program  known  as 
■Technico"  is  a  plan  to  fmd  outdated 
shop  machineiy.  lathes,  tools,  and  lab- 
oratory instruments  what  could  be  of 
value  to  trade  schools  m  underdeveloped 
nations  and  have  them  shipped  overseas. 

What  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bronwell 
asks  is  that  the  ICA  make  arrangements 
for  trarLsporta.ion  of  a  vast  amount  of 
equipment  that  Amencan  industry  is 
willing  to  give  free  of  charge  for  voca- 
tional and  teclinical  schools  overseas. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  too  much 
consideration  C'f  this  thought,  so  it  is  my 
desire  to  have  the  letter  placed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  P.  Taft.  I  have  a  copy  of 
It.  I  place  it  in  the  Record  with  the  hope 
that  those  resp>onsible  for  our  foreign 
aid  program  will  read  this  portion  of 
the  Record,  w.ll  take  note  of  the  letter, 
and  will  attempt  to  do  something  about 
It   in  a  constructive  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WoRCESTEK  Polytechnic  Instituh. 

Office  or  the  President. 
Worcester.  Mas.i.,  May  19. 1961. 
The  Honorable  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Deak  Mr.  Taft;  May  I  seek  yoiir  a.sslstance 
in  a  program  which  I  believe  has  high  po- 
tential as  a  part  of  our  Nation's  people-to- 
people  program? 

Briefly,  the  program  known  as  'Technico,' 
was  initiated  by  an  able,  dedicated  young 
businessman,  Mr.  Robert  Morrow,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Frank  Morrow  Co..  in  Providence, 
R  I.  Mr.  Morrow's  plan  is  to  find  outdated 
shop  machinery,  lathes,  tools  and  laboratory 
instruments  that  could  be  of  value  to  trade 
schools  in  underdeveloped  nations  and  ar- 
range to  have  liiese  shipped  oversea*.  Hia 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a 
year  and  he  has  personally  supervised  the 
transportation  of  alaout  200.000  pounds  of 
machinery   to  schools  In  foreign   lands. 

His  plan  is  qaite  simple  and  direct.  He 
Is  making  arrangements  with  companies  or 
other  organizations  so  that  each  cooper- 
ating American  unit  will  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  sending  shop  equipment  ( lathes,  mill- 
ing machines,  laboratory  equipment,  etc..) 
to  one  or  more  technical  schools  in  xuiderde- 
veloped  countries.  They  will  find  the  equip- 
ment, crate^lt,  and  transport  It  to  the  point 
of  embarkation.  For  overseas  shipping  he 
will  need  ICA  assistance.  He  Is  making  cer- 
tain that  his  cooperating  American  units 
are  in  competent  hands. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  thla  pro- 
gram, since  we  liave  an  active  group  of  stu- 
dents at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
who  have  organized  teams  to  visit  the  com- 
panies in  the  Worcester  area  and  scout  out 
the  equipment. 

This  program  is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Morrow  has  put  in  a  good 
deal  of  his  own  money  and  has  devoted  a 
large  share  of  pe-sonal  time  in  developing  It. 

You  can  well  jnagine  that  Mr.  Morrow  Ls 
faced  with  some  difficult  buildup  problems. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  drive  it 
through  into  a  program  of  substantial  size 
and  accomplishment.  A  number  of  Con- 
gressmen   Including    Senator    Saltonstaix. 


Senator  Humphrst,  and  Congressman  Ro- 
wALSKi  have  given  him  assistance  In  getting 
•.ix  exemption. 

My  question  to  you  Is  quite  d;r^<-»  The 
plan  breaks  down  completely  unlets  Mr 
Morrow  Is  able  to  get  ICA  shipping  support. 
So  far  he  has  been  able  to  get  voluntary 
assistance  from  the  shlppmg  companies,  but, 
as  you  might  surmise,  there  Is  a  limit  to 
this  kind  of  generosity.  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  you  would  be  able  to  exercise 
your  Influence  to  get  ICA  acceptance  of  Mr 
Morrow's  Technico  program. 

This  is  a  solid  working  program  and  Bob 
is  the  kind  of  dedicated  person  that  America 
.should  back.  He  is  assembling  an  advisory 
committee  of  leading  businessmen  to  help 
in  formulating  policy.  He  has  found  that 
companies  are  eager  to  cooperate  and  will- 
ing to  assiime  local  costs  Also,  he  Is  utiliz- 
ing the  established  services  of  the  Near  East 
Foundation.  Asia  Foundation,  and  Interna- 
tional YMCA  in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the 
.schools  in  underdeveloped  nations  and  to 
get  some  assistance  from  their  fteld  serv- 
ices. By  this  means,  he  has  been  able  to  do 
the  Job  In  a  highly  creditable  manner  with- 
out the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  large  or- 
ganization. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  And  a  way 
of  giving  Mr.  Morrow  the  green  Ught  inso- 
far as  ICA  ts  concerned  so  that  he  can  move 
rapidly  ahead.  You  can  rely  upon  hUn  to 
achieve  quality  results. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHT.TI  BaoirWELL, 

Pre.fident. 


FOREIGN  AID  POUCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  this  mornings 
Washington  Post  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Policy."  which 
gives  a  splendid  di.scussion  of  the  foreign 
aid  message  and  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
its  purposes,  its  objectives,  and  the 
changes  which  are  involved,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Poet.  June   1.   1961 1 

Foreign  Aid  Polict 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  its  effect  on  our  power  and  influence 
in  the  world,  much  the  most  Important 
business  before  this  session  of  Congress  Is 
foreign  aid.  It  Is  an  unpopular  subject. 
But  so  are  many  other  things  that  are  im- 
portant and  necessary,  such  as  paying  taxes 
and  contributing  to  the  Community  Chest. 
At  bottom  foreign  aid  Is  an  obligation  which 
the  lich  and  powerful  nations  owe  to  tht 
f>oor  and  weak  nations.  There  is  no  escaping 
it.  An  attempt  to  escape  it  can  produce 
only  a  very  bad  conscience  at  home,  envy 
and  Ill-will  abroad. 

In  several  messages  the  President  has  now 
put  forth  his  policy  and  program.  In  the 
total  amount  of  money  he  asks  Congress  to 
let  him  spend  he  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  last  Elsenhower  budget. 

There  is  an  important  difference,  however, 
in  the  emphasis  on  two  crucial  questions. 
One  is  the  need  to  authorize  long-range 
planning,  instead  of  yearly  planning  as  at 
present.  The  other  U  the  desirability  of 
giving  a  stable  financial  base  to  the  long- 
range  planning  by  granting  the  agency  au- 
thority to  borrow  specific  amounts  from 
the  Treasury. 

At  one  time  or  another  President  Eisen- 
hower endorsed  both  points,  and  in  1957 
Secretary  Dulles  argued  eloquently  for  them. 
But  in  1859.  In  view  of  opposition  In  Con- 
gress, President  Elsenhower  did  not  fight 
for   them. 
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The  arguments  for  long-range  financing 
derive  from  the  practical  experience  of  this 
country  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  Most 
of  the  arguments  come  down  to  one  basic 
proposition  It  is  that  '.he  big  constructive 
economic  projects,  which  really  develop  a 
backward  country,  have  to  be  planned,  ad- 
ministered, carried  out  and  financed  over 
a  term  of  years.  It  takes  more  than  1  year 
to  build  roads,  to  make  ports,  to  modernize 
agriculture,  to  open  mines,  to  build  factories. 
Indeed  it  can  be  said  that  projects  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion are  likely  to  be  unimportant  or  wasteful. 

If  our  aid  is  to  achieve  results,  we  must 
be  in  a  position  to  encourage  an  underde- 
veloped country  to  draw  up  plans  of  capital 
Investment  which  will  take  years  to  execute. 
Only  if  there  exists  such  long-range  plans 
can  a  country  hope  to  generate  the  self-help 
which  is  indi6F>ensable.  Indeed,  students  of 
the  problem  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
country  which  receives  the  aid  must  play 
the  principal  part,  mu:t  make  much  the 
largest  contribution,  in  the  realization  of 
the  plan  Our  role  is  to  be  the  catalyst, 
to  say  that  we  will  provide  i  amount  of 
dollar  exchange  when  i  he  underdeveloped 
country  has  started  a  land  reform  program 
or  an  Improvement  in  its  educational  sys- 
tem. But  if  we  are  not  able  to  say  with 
certainty  how  much  we  will  contribute  from 
year  to  year,  we  can  e>;ercise  little  useful 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  system  funds  appro- 
priated for  a  given  fiscal  year  must  be  ob- 
ligated during  that  yeai .  or  they  revert  to 
the  Treasury  This  is  extremely  wasteful 
It  leads  to  a  scramble  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  to  obligate  all  unused  funds  be- 
fore July  1.  The  more  popular  Government 
programs — notably  defense — are  not  required 
to  do  this  with  all   their  funds. 

The  second  essential  |>olnt  in  the  admin- 
istration program  is  th  it  in  order  to  give 
the  foreign  aid  agency  tae  capacity  to  make 
long-range  plans.  It  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  borrow  iron  the  Treasury  funds 
according  to  a  spyecifled  schedule  and  over 
a  5-year  period.  This  jiroposal  is  attacked 
by  men  in  Congress  as  oack-door  spending, 
as  a  way  of  circumventing  the  appropriation 
process. 

This  so-called  back-d'X>r  spending  is  not 
a  new  bright  idea  of  th<?  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration A  very  large  number  of  agencies 
Ijeginning  with  the  RtX:  under  President 
Hoover,  and  going  on  io  such  agencies  as 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpt  ration,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  are 
financed  by  authorized  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury.  In  this  term  of  Congress,  Treasury 
borrowing  is  provided  In  the  depressed  areas, 
veterans  housing,  and  farm  surplus  disposal 
bills. 

The  question  Is.  Would  Congress,  if  It  au- 
thorised this  kind  of  borrowing,  lose  its 
proper  constitutional  control  over  public 
money? 

It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  It  would 
not  lose  this  control  For  It  would  establish 
the  terms  of  the  authorization  and  the  cri- 
teria for  the  use  of  the  funds.  It  could  at 
any  time  move  to  reduce  or  to  abolish  the 
authority  to  borrow.  It  would  pass  upon  a 
budget,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  would  receive  every  8  months  a 
detailed  report  on  the  whole  operation.  It 
could  and  would  investigate  at  home  and  in 
the  country  concerned  Congress  would  re- 
UUn  vast  and  extensive  and  continuing 
powers  of  control. 

Congress  would,  In  short,  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  whole  business  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year.  What  new  thing  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  would  have  happened  if 
Treasury  borrowing  is  authorized'  While 
Congress  would  have  retained  the  right  to 
review,  to  investigate,  to  criticize,  to  reduce 


or  to  abolish,  it  would  have  granted  by  its 
own  vote  the  power  to  make  gentlemen's 
agreements  over  a  period  of  5  years  It  would 
have  approved  the  idea  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  would  have  accepted  the  moral 
commitments  that  are  inherent  in  long- 
range  planning. 

All  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  open,  and 
it  would  be  unduly  apprehensive  to  suspect 
that  it  would  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
skulduggery. 


SUPPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
FARM  PROPOSAL 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.^  con.sent  that  an  article 
which  relates  to  a  public  opinion  poll 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
entitled  "Administration  Faim  Pro- 
cedure Supported."  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Administration   Farm   PaocEDtjaE  Supported 

Should  farm  legislation  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  its  approval  or  veto,  and  if 
approved,  be  put  to  a  vote  of  .the  farmers 
themselves? 

More  than  6  out  of  10  Minnesotans  (63 
percent)  questioned  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribunes  Minnesota  poll  say  such  an  ap- 
proach to  developing  farm  policies  makes 
sense  to  them. 

It  also  appeals  to  78  percent  of  the  farm 
men  and  women  questioned  in  a  statewide 
sampling. 

The  plan,  recommended  by  the  Kennedy 
adminLstratlon,  was  described  in  the  survey 
:n  the  following  manner: 

"It's  been  proposed  that  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  draw  up  a  farm  program  for 
specific  commodities  with  the  help  of  the 
farmers  themselves.  Congress  then  could 
either  accept  or  reject  the  program  If  Con- 
gress acepted  it,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  producers  concerned  voted  to  accept 
It,  then  the  farm  program  would  go  into 
effect." 

(The  agricultural  committees  in  Congress 
currently  have  the  proposal  under  study  > 

After  interviewers  read  the  at>ove  state- 
ment, people  were  asked. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  approach  or 
a  |x>or  approach  to  the  farm  problem?" 

The  replies  of  a  balanced  cross  section  of 
State  residents  and  of  city  and  town  residents 
compared  with  farm  people: 
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People  who  think  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration proposal  for  making  farm  policies  is 
good,  in  the  main,  say  that  farmers  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  farm  program,  and  that 
t>etter  farm  legislation  will  be  developed  un- 
der the  proposed  system. 

The  proposal  Is  criticized  in  the  survey 
mainly  on  these  points;  (1)  Farmers  would 
tailor  the  program  to  their  benefit,  at  the 
expense  of  other  taxpayers,  (2)  this  plan 
would  mean  more  controls,  whereas  there 
should  be  fewer  controls,  or  none  at  all. 

How  much  control  Is  needed  for  agricul- 
ture was  explored  in  this  surxey  question: 

"When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  farm 
production  and  surpUis  crops,  which  direc- 


tion do  you  think  is  better  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take — a  trend  toward  reduc- 
ing Federal  controls  on  production  and  let- 
ting market  conditions  set  the  prices,  or  a 
trend  toward  greater  controls  on  farm  pro- 
duction, along  with  price  supports  and  sub- 
sidies for  farmers?  " 

Opposite  points  of  view  are  shown  between 
the  farm  and  nonfarm  people  In  Minnesota. 
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In  the  State  as  a  whole,  opinions  of  Re- 
publican voters  divide  69  percent  to  15  per- 
cent for  fewer  controls,  compared  with 
50  percent  to  25  percent  among  independent 
voters. 

Democratic-Farmer-Labor  voters  divide  40 
percent  for  controls  plus  subsidies  and  38 
percent  for  fewer  controls 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  poll  shows 
that  78  percent  of  the  farm  people  think 
the  administration's  program  for  aeri- 
culture  is  a  good  approach  Only  6  per- 
cent think  it  is  a  poor  approach.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  city  and  town  people 
think  it  is  a  good  approach  and  only  12 
percent  think  it  is  a  poor  approach. 

We  have  justifiable  pride  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  people,  and  they  find  the 
farm  measures  of  the  administration  to 
be  commendable 


A  FEDERAL   DEP.\RTMENT  OF 
URBAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the 
auditor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Mr  Ray 
Smith,  has  called  to  my  attention  Reso- 
lution 28567  which  wa.«;  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  ol  Portland. 
Oreg.,  on  May  24  1961  This  resolution 
endorses  Pre.'-ident  Kennedys  proposal 
for  an  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Urban  AfTairs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  recall  that  on  April  18  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Clark,  in- 
troduced the  administration '.s  bill,  S. 
1633.  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  AfTairs  and 
Housing.  For  this  reason  it  gives  me 
special  pleasure  to  know  that  the  city 
of  Portland  has  adopted  a  resolution 
strongly  endorsing  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Portland.  Orec..  May  25,  1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Butldxng.  - 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  a 
certified  copy  of  Resolution  28567.  adopted 
by  the  Portland  City  Council  on  May  24. 
1961.  endorsing  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  create  a 
new  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
under  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Rat   SMrxH 
Auditor  of  the  City  ol  Portland. 
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Otticz  or  AvDiTOR  or  the 

City  or  Porti.a.vb. 

Po't'.and,  Oreg. 

I.  Ray  Smith,  auditor  of  the  city  or  Port- 
land, do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared 
tiie  following  copy  of  Resolution  28567. 
adopted  by  tne  council  May  24.  1961.  being, 
".\  resolution  endorsing  legislation  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
create  a  new  Federal  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  under  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank." 
with  the  original  thereof,  and  that  the  same 
in  a  fui:.  true  and  correct  copy  of  such  orig- 
inal Resolution  28567  and  of  the  whole 
tlierecf  as  the  same  appears  on  file  and  of 
record  in  my  office  and  in  my  care  and 
castody. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  of  the  city  of  Portland 
aff.xed  this  24- h  day  of  May  1961. 

^SEAJ.] 

Rat   Smith. 
AudUrr  of  the  City  of  Portland. 
By   RoLTT    L     McCoT. 

Deputy. 


Resolution  28567 

^Tiere.is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  introduced  legislation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  a.nd  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban  .\fTalrs  t.;  be  hf^aded  by  a  new  member 
{J.  the  Cabinet..  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs, 
whose  duties  among  others  would  be  to  ob- 
tain coordination  aniong  other  Federal 
activities  a^ectlng  urban  areas,  encourage 
the  solution  of  related  problems  through 
State,  local,  and  private  action,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  consideration  of  urban  prob- 
lems at  the  national  ievel;  and 

Whereas  our  metropolitan  communities 
wh;ch  are  constantly  expanding  are.  in  many 
!.".stances  ringed  by  decay,  often  drab  and 
inefficient  area.?,  and  such  problems  cannot 
always  be  cured  by  local  efforts  alone;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  of  mutual  Interest  and  great 
Importance  to  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  and  support  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
wrhich  would  create  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban    Affairs:     Now.    therefore,    be    It 

Reiolv^d  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Portland  (in  regular  session  assembled), 
Does,  by  this  resolution,  endorse  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  would  create  a  new 
Cabinet  department.  Secretary  of  Urban  Af- 
l.urs:  a.id  be  it  further 

R^^olied.  That  the  auditor  of  the  city 
o:  P'-rtland  file  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lu-icn  i^ith  the  Honorable  Watvic  Morse  and 
the  Honorable  Mai-rini  B  NruBERCER,  U.S. 
5;enators  from  Oregon,  and  to  the  Honorable 
W.\i.rai  NORBLAD  the  Hwnorable  Al  Ulxman, 
tne  Hon;  rit.e  Ebith  Grxun.  and  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  P.  Dvrno.  Representatives 
from  the  State  <  =  1  Oreg  .r.. 

Adopted  by  the  council  May  24.   1961. 

Rat  Smith. 
Auditor  of  the  City  of  Portland. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GENERAL  HEU- 
SINGER  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATO  MILITARY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES COMMITTEE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19  1961. 1  -.vrote  to  the  Secretary'  of  State, 
Mr.  Ru.-k.  protesting  the  appointment 
c-f  a  former  Nazi  general  by  the  name  of 
Heusin^'er.  as  Chairman  of  the  NATO 
Military  Representatives  Committee.  I 
asked  for  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment setting  forth  its  views  on  this 
important  appointment. 


Under  date  of  May  25,  1961,  I  rccfived 
a  reply  signed  ty  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hays.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  ;he  State  Departrnt-nt  s 
reply.  I  also  a^k  tuianimous  consent  to 
have  printed,  my  brief  answer  to  Secre- 
tary Brooks  Ha}s'  letter  in  which  brief  I 
stated  that  the  Department  of  States 
rationalization  is  a  very  unconvincing 
explanation  of  this  shocking  appoint- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  loUows: 

Department  of  State. 
Wash  ng ton.  DC.  May  25,  1961. 
Hon  Watne  Moftiii, 
US   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mokss:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  17.  1961  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  General  Heusinger.  Chairman  of 
the  NATO  Military  Representatives  Commit- 
tee. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  sym- 
pathizes deeply  -vith  those  who  have  them- 
selves suffered  or  have  lost  members  of  their 
families  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  regime 
We  consider,  how  ever,  that  the  charges  made 
against  General  Heusinger  are  unjustified. 

I  should  like  to  explain  how  the  apjxilnt- 
ment  was  made  The  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Military  Representatives  Committee  was 
held  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  Netherlands 
general,  Lieuteaant  General  Hasselman. 
Late  in  1960,  the  poet  of  Chairman  became 
vacant.  After  careful  consideration  the 
Military  Committee  In  Chiefs  of  Staff  session 
in  December  of  1960,  selected  General  Heus- 
inger to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Representatives  Committee  ( the  latter  is  in 
permanent  session  and  Is  subordinate  to  the 
Military  Committee  in  Chiefs  of  Staff  session 
which  meets  periodically.  The  Military 
Committee  In  turn  Is  subordinate  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council).  The  choice  waa 
unanimous  by  all  14  Governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Military  Committee.  (Iceland 
having  no  armed  forces  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  MlllUry  Committee)  The  Chiefs  of 
Staff  did  not  act  in  this  matter  on  their  own 
authority,  but  with  the  approval  of  their 
respective  Governments,  who  In  turn  con- 
sidered the  matter  carefully  before  providing 
their  chiefs  of  staff  with  guidance.  As  you 
know,  the  Military  Committee  Includes  rep- 
resentatives of  a  number  of  Governments 
whose  cotintrles  have  suffered  considerably 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  regime.  These  in- 
clude Greece,  Italy.  France.  Belglxun.  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Luxembourg.  Denmark, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  these  Governments  did  not  ar- 
rive at  their  conclusion  lightly.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Depjirtment  considers  that  If 
there  had  been  any  question  In  the  minds  of 
any  one  or  any  number  of  these  Governments 
that  charges  of  war  crimes  against  General 
Heusinger  were  in  any  way  Justified,  they 
would  not  have  consented  to  this  appoint- 
ment, particularly  since  all  the  Governments 
mentioned  are  democratic  Governments  re- 
sponsible  to  public  opinion. 

The  IDepartmeat  also  considers  that  the 
appointment  of  a  German  officer  to  this  post 
must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  An  you  know.  It  has  been  a 
fxindamental  tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
toward  Germany  in  the  postwar  period  to 
encourage  the  maximum  Integration  into 
the  Western  cocununlty  of  nations.  This 
policy  was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  late  Sec- 
cretary  Dulles  wt.en  he  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  future  Is  best  served 
by  encouraging  the  closest  p>oesible  relations 
between  Germany  and  other  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  which  are  peace  loving  and 
having  such  a  close  integration — military, 
political,    economic — that    Independent,    ag- 


gressive, nationalist  action  by  Germany  be- 
comes as  a  practical  matter  impossible  and 
also  something  that  would  not  be  desired  " 

Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  OoTemment 
are  thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  integration 
of  the  Federal  Republic,  mllltartly,  politically, 
and  economically,  into  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  the  Europ>ean  Integration  move- 
ment. We  know  that  General  Heusinger, 
personally,  holds  the  same  view.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  today  makes  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  NATO  defense  She  is  vtr- 
tually  the  only  European  country  which  Is 
almost  on  schedule  In  meeting  her  NATO 
military  commitments  Moreover,  she  no 
longer  receives  any  grant  military  assistance 
,'rom  the  United  States,  but  meets  her  NATO 
procurement  requirements  approved  by  the 
alliance  entirely  through  pnarchaaes  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  Department  considers  that  Germany's 
contribution  to  the  allied  effort  Is  entirely 
in  the  NATO  framework  and  amply  Justi- 
fies her  occupying  a  number  of  Important 
positions  In  the  allied  structure  Nonethe- 
less, only  two  German  officers  at  this  time 
occupy  such  positions.  One  of  these  Is  Gen- 
eral Speldel.  who.  In  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander. Allied  Land  Forces  Central  E^irope, 
Is,  along  with  eight  other  non-German  sen- 
ior allied  officers  on  the  same  level,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  French  Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied  Forces  Central  Europe.  (The  latter 
m  turn  Is  subordln.Tte  to  General  Norstad  > 
The  other  Is  General  Hexislnger 

The  Department  believes  that  General 
Heusinger  8  personal  background  Is  also  sig- 
nificant In  the  evaluation  of  fils  appoint- 
ment General  Heusinger  entered  the  Ger- 
man Army  in  World  War  I  as  a  private.  He 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Infantry  in  1916,  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  taken  prisoner  of  war  bf  the  British. 
He  remained  In  the  German ^Army  after  the 
war.  was  eventually  assigned  to  staff  duty, 
and  finally  rose  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Plans  and  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army's  General  Staff  (OKH).  The  Army's 
General  Staff  In  turn  was  siibordln'ate  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  German  Armed  Forces 
(OKW).  which  In  turn  was.  of  course,  di- 
rected by  Hitler  Despite  Oie  pressures  to 
which  all  German  officers  were  subject.  Gen- 
eral Heusinger  never  Joined  the  Nazi  Party. 
and  In  the  end  actively  opposed  It. 

General  Heusinger  was  a  staff  officer 
throughout  World  War  11.  jind  as  such  did 
not  command  troops. 

Specifically,  he  did  not.  as  charged  by  rep- 
resentatives of  one  group  to  whom  we  have 
spoken,  command  the  so-called  "Elnsatz- 
gruppen"  which  were  responsible  for  the 
mass  murders  and  other  atrocities  conrunltted 
by  the  Nazi  regime.  These  "Elnsatzgrup- 
pen"  were  not  a  part  of  the  army,  but  were 
under  control  of  the  SS  and  lU  chief,  Heln- 
rlch  Hlmmler.  Nor  did  either  General  Heu- 
singer or  the  army  conduct  the  operation 
against  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  This  operation 
waa  conducted  under  the  command  of  an  SS 
officer  directly  responsible  to  Hlmmler. 

Thorough  Investigations  by  both  Allied  au- 
thorities after  the  end  of  World  War  11  as 
well  as  by  scholarly  nongovernmental  in- 
vestigators Into  the  events  of  World  War 
IT  do  not  bear  out  any  of  the  charges  now. 
in  1961,  being  made  against  General  Heu- 
singer. In  fact,  after  Investigations  con- 
ducted Immediately  after  World  War  II  had 
cleared  Heusinger.  he  served  as  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  prosecution  at  the  Nurenberg 
trials.  Nonetheless,  the  Department  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  material  sent  us  by 
various  groups  expressing  objection  to  the 
appKJlntment.  On  the  basis  of  this  review 
we  have  concluded  that  this  material  con- 
sists entirely  of  either  allegations  ^hlch  are 
not  supported  by  facts,  or  lnt«rpretatlons  of 
facts,  often  taJken  entirely  out  of  their  real 
context,  which  are  not  warranted. 
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The  record  shows  that  General  Heusinger 
was  aware  of  the  plot  being  conducted  by 
a  nuzober  of  German  officers  again£t  Hitler 
over  a  number  of  years  which  culminated  In 
the  events  of  July  1941  While  he  was  not 
personally  Involved  in  the  details  of  that 
parti 'ul.kx  attempt  and  the  actual  placing 
of  the  txjnib.  he.  as  other  German  ofBcers. 
was  aware  of  the  gerieral  outlines  of  the 
plot  and  sympathized  with  it.  This  fact 
became  known  to  the  Gestapo.  After  the 
attempt  failed,  GenenJ  Heusinger  was  ar- 
rested, and  Interrogated  at  length  in  a  Ges- 
tapo prison  However,  the  Gestapo  was  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  proof  to  Implicate 
him  In  this  plot  and  consequently  he  was 
simply  dismissed  from  the  active  service  at 
that  time  and  spent  the  remaining  10  months 
at  World  War  II  In  that  status. 

In  considering  such  matters  as  this  ap- 
pointment, which  relate  directly  to  NATO, 
the  Department  Is  also  cognizant  of  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  Soviet  policy  to  disrupt 
and  weaken  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  the 
principal  obstacle  In  tl  e  way  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist ambitions.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ments oonsistent  attempts  to  create  distrust 
and  suspicion  among  members  of  the  al- 
liance and  specific  endeavors  to  Isolate  the 
Federal  Republic  from  its  allies  have  re- 
cently been  manifested  In  an  organized  prop- 
aganda campaign  against  the  Hetislnger  ap- 
pointment. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  help  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Department  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Jzrsz  1.  1961. 
Hon   Brooks  Hats. 

Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Congres- 
sional  Relations,   Department   of   State, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Mr  Secretaht  ;  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  May  25,  In  regard   to  the 
appointment  of  General  Heusinger. 

Frankly.  I  find  It  very  unconvincing.     The 
United  States  should  have  been  no  party  to 
such   a  shocking  appointment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Watni  Morse. 


UNANIMOUS-CON.  ENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR  VOTE  ON  S.  1922.  THE  HOUS- 
ING ACT  OF  19ei 

Mr  MANSFIELE  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  unanimous  -consent  request  and 
ask  for  its  immfxliatr  consideration.  The 
reque.-;t  ha.";  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  5>enator 
from  Illinol.s  [Mr  DtrksenI,  with  the 
di.';tinpuished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr  C^PFHART  who  i.';^  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  BankiiiL'  and  Currency:  and  with 
the  di.<;tinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  !Mr  Sp.m.kmanI,  as  well  as 
with  other  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  this  particular  m  itter 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  read  the  p:-oposed  unanimous- 
con.sent  agretment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Friday,  June  2, 
1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1922).  deba^.e  on  any  amendment. 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provicied,  TTiat  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposl- 
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tlon  thereto  shall  be  coutroUed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  some  Senator  ilesignated  by 
him:  Provided,  further,  TTiat  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bii:  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided  further. 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  conslderntlon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  lu  case  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  Is  ordered  on  any  amendment, 
action  on  that  amendment  will  go  over  \intll 
Wednesday.  June  7.  until  after  the  morning 
business,  at  which  time  debate  on  each 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  under 
the  same  conditions  as  In  the  first  Instance, 
and  the  amendments  will  come  up  in  the 
same  order  as  originally  presented  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  15  minutes  to  be 
allotted  on  Wednesday  will  be  on  each 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Thirty  minutes  on 
an  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  each  aniendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  understand  what  the  clerk  read 
about  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  the 
so-called  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
part  of  the  proF>osed  agreement  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Except  the  Javits  amendment,  numbered 
5-23-61 — B,  on  which  there  shiUl  be  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  agreement  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana''  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  June 
2.  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1922)  to  a.<;5:ist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
Income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment  (except  the  Javits 
amendment,  numbered  5-23-61 — B,  on  which 
there  shall  be  3  hours),  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  lLmlt«d  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
ProxHded  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority    and    minority    leaders;    Proi  ided. 


That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
Ordered  furthe'-.  That  in  case  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  ordered  on  any  amendmeiit,  ac- 
tion on  that  amendment  wiU  go  o">  er  until 
Wednesday,  June  7,  until  hf^^r  the  morning 
business,  at  which  time  debate  on  each 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  30  mlnu'es.  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  under  the 
same  conditions  as  In  the  first  Instance  and 
the  amendments  will  come  up  in  the  &ame 
order  as  originally  presented  for  considera- 
tion. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTTL 
10    A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until   10  a.m.    tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  which  desire 
to  do  so  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  until  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  an  inquir>'.  Today  is  the  day  of 
the  well -advertised  $100  Repubhcan 
dinner.  It  is  a  sellout;  there  is  to  be 
a  full  house  Some  will  have  to  appear 
in  dinner  coats,  tonight.  So  I  trust  that 
at  a  reasonable  hour  today  the  Senate 
will  adjourn,  so  they  can  be  properly 
attired  for  this  notable  event,  when  we 
celebrate  a  great  victorv-.  among  other 
things,  and  also  e-xtend  greetings  in  fel- 
lowship to  our  former  great  chief.  Pres- 
ident Ei.senhower. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Let  me  say  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  none  until 
Wednesday,  next.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  dL^tmpuished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  Mr.  C.«ipehart1  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  general  remarks 
before  he  leaves  for  this  repast,  which 
I  understand  will  be  served  this  evening 
at  $100  a  plate — the  .^ame  price,  by  the 
way,  that  the  Democrats  charged:  and 
I  hope  the  Republicans  get  more  than  we 
did.  But  it  is  anticipated  that  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  wish  to  speak  m  the 
Senate  today  will  have  an  opportumty 
to  do  so  before  5  or  5:30  p.m  ,  so  they 
can  be  on  their  way  by  that  time. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  'rom  Montana  yield '^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  hope  we  not  only 
get  more  than  the  Democrats  did.  but 
that  we  get  more  for  our  money  when 
we  spend  It.     !  Laupliter  ] 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr    CI^RK      Mr.  President,  the  un- 
employment  figures   for   May,    released 
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yesterday,  confirm  what  many  of  us  had 
feared:  That,  despite  the  recovery  that  is 
oiiderway.  we  are  not  gaining  on  the 
unemployment  problem 

Industrial  production,  the  g!0ss  na- 
tional product.  a..d  personal  income 
have  all  been  ns:ng  for  several  mcnth.s 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  reces- 
sion hit  bottom  iTi  February  and  that. 
we  have  been  experiencint;  a  rather  en- 
couraging rate  of  recovery  since  that 
time.  Yet  unemployment  has  remained 
approximately  even  On  a  sea.sonally 
adjusted  basis,  it  stood  at  6  8  percent  of 
the  labor  forc*^  m  P»»biufirv  and  6  9  per- 
cent in  May 

These  figur'^s  .show  that  our  present 
rate  of  recovery  has  only  been  sufflcient 
to  absorb  the  no:mal  increase  in  the 
labor  force  It  i.>  not  sufficient  to  cut 
into  the  present  uitoleiable  rate  of  al- 
most 7  percent  unemployment. 

We  are  running  hard  just  to  stay  in 
the  same  place  If  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress, we  must  run  a  tjood  deal  harder 

And  remember  that  a  7-peicent  rate 
of  unemployment  as  a  national  average 
means  a  much  higher  rate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Michigan,  in  Ohio,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  regions  m  general.  In 
Pennsylvama.  1  out  of  10  workers  has 
been  unemployed,  on  the  average,  ever 
since  this  recession  begaiv 

The  reasons  for  thi.s  situation  are 
clear.  Productivity  in  industry  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  production.  Out- 
put per  worker  is  rising  faster  than  total 
output  That  can  only  mean  fewer 
workers 

The  mayor  of  a  Pennsylvania  city. 
v,hich  has  an  unemployment  rate  above 
20  percent,  summed  it  up  m  a  single  illus- 
tration. The  major  steel  plant  in  that 
city,  at  the  peak  production  a  few  years 
ago.  employed  17.000  men  That  plant 
will  shortly  reach  the  .same  level  of  pro- 
duction, but  will  employ  !U.>t  11.000  men 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  other  6.000 
men  will  probably  never  work  in  steel 
again  Where  will  they  be  employed? 
Nobody  has  the  answer 

It  is  the  same  story  throughout  the 
steel  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  every  other  State  that 
produces  steel.  In  that  one  industry,  an 
estimated  quarter  of  a  million  workers 
have  been  displaced  and  few  will  ever 
return  to  the  steel  plants 

We  know  the  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons displaced  by  technological  improve- 
ments m  the  coal  industry  We  passed  a 
depressed  areas  bill  largely  to  a.ssist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  coal  regions 
On  the  horizon  we  can  now  see  the 
alarming  prospect  of  a  new  group  of  de- 
pressed areas — those  cities,  once  among 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  country, 
which  have  relied  on  manufacturing.  It 
is  significant  that  Detroit,  our  major  auto 
center,  and  Pittsburgh,  our  leading  steel 
center,  already  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
There  are  fewer  people  employed  in 
manufacturing  today  than  there  were  10 
years  ago — and  yet  the  labor  force  has 
grown  by  almost  10  million  persons 
Service  occupations  simply  have  not  ab- 
.sorbed  the  increase — and  now  these  oc- 
cupations too  are  beginning  to  be  hit  by 


automation  Moreover,  in  tiie  1960's  the 
labor  force  will  g.'ow  half  again  as  rapid- 
ly as  in  the  1950':. 

The  Chairmai,  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nonuc  Advisers  Dr  Heller,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr  Martm.  recently  engaged  in  a  rather 
abstruse  debate  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  to  whether  our  un- 
employment is  chiefly  cyclical  or  chiefly 
structural.  I  an  not  sure  that  a  precise 
answer  to  that  (juestion  is  of  major  im- 
portance Certainly,  the  total  is  a  com- 
pound of  both  types  of  unemployment, 
and  to  attack  the  problem  will  requiie 
a  combination  of  two  kinds  of  remedies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
t)or  and  Public  Welfare  has  held  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  general  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  on  certain  bills  which 
we  have  before  us. 

Our  witnesses  were  in  general  agree- 
ment that  present  governmental  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  cyclical  imemploy- 
ment — in  other  words,  measures  to  sp>eed 
recovery  through  fiscal  policy— are  in- 
adequate. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  took  the  same  position 

The  economists  who  testified  before 
both  committees  said  that  the  present 
outlook  is  for  a  rate  of  unemployment 
above  6  percent  throughout  1961.  with 
little  prospect  of  getting  down  to  4  per- 
cent before  the  end  of  1962  They  also 
contended  that  there  are  steps  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  speed  the  recov- 
ery— wTthout  fear  of  any  significant  in- 
flation, and  without  incurring  any  risk 
through  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Among  the  measures  is  one  before  our 
subcommittee.  S.  986.  which  would  au- 
thorize Federal  aid  for  State  and  local 
public  works. 

The  bill  as  written  would  authorize 
$500  million  in  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  cover  45  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements 
of  all  kinds  which  would  represent  a  net 
increase  in  the  level  of  capital  expendi- 
ture of  the  jurisdiction  concerned. 
Piiority  would  be  given  to  projects  which 
could  be  put  under  construction  within 
90  days  and  completed  within  1  year 
thereafter.  Another  $500  million  would 
be  made  available  if.  after  the  initial 
authorization  were  committed,  the  Pres- 
ident concluded  the  economy  required 
additional  stimulation.  Authority  to 
make  contracts  would  be  automatically 
terminated  when  the  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  unemployment  fell  below  4  per- 
cent. 

We  have  just  concluded  4  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill.  The  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  ii  panel  of  economists,  and 
representative  spokesmen  for  the  States, 
counties,  and  cities  of  America  all  sup- 
ported a  measure  along  the  lines  of 
S  986  So  did  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  duiing  the  4  days  of  hear- 
ings generally  agreed  on  the  following 
point-s 

First.  Even  with  the  recovery  that  i.s 
in  prospect,  unemployment  will  remain 
at  unsatisfactory  levels,  above  6  percent 


during  the  rest  of  1961  and  abowfr  4  per- 
cent during  1962. 

Second  States  and  local  communities 
throughout  the  country  have  a  tremen- 
dous backlog  of  needed  public  works. 

Third  A  bill  along  the  lines  of  S  986 
would  sei"ve  the  double  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  economy  and  helping  State 
and  local  governments  provide  critically 
needed  public  improvements. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  supported 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  suggested 
amendments  to  some  of  its  sjjecific  provi- 
sions 

I  turn  now  to  a  brief  summary  of  the 
testimony: 

Mr  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  contended  that  the  end  of  the 
rece.s,sion  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  S. 
986.  During  the  last  7  years,  each  recov- 
ery has  left  us  with  a  higher  proportion 
of  unemployment  At  the  1959  peak, 
unemployment  stood  at  3.8  million,  or 
5.5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Total  em- 
ployment m  manufacturing,  mining, 
agriculture,  and  transportation  is  actu- 
ally shrinking  and  shrinking  fast.  No 
new  industries  that  will  create  massive 
employment  are  in  sight,  and  in  the 
1960s  the  labor  force  will  increase  50 
F>ercent  faster  than  in  the  1950's.  Pres- 
ent projections  indicate  we  will  have 
more  unemployed  in  a  "prosperous"  De- 
cember 1961  than  in  the  recession  De- 
cember of  1960  A  chronic  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  to  7  ijercent  and  creeping 
upward  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  Meany  termed  S.  986  a  necessary 
supplement  to  other  administration 
measures,  because  it  will  take  effect  im- 
mediately while  they  will  be  effective 
later  Billions  of  dollars  in  projects  are 
on  the  shelf"  ready  to  be  put  under  con- 
struction, as  the  result  of  planning  un- 
dertaken with  Federal  assistance 

He  added  that  if  unemployment  is 
sufficiently  high  to  p>ermit  authorizations 
under  the  terms  of  S.  986.  then  circum- 
stances call  for  a  budget  deficit.  How- 
ever, if  unemployment  does  decline  rap- 
Idly,  then  the  President  could  tenninate 
the  program.  Moreover.  S  986  will 
also  have  value  as  standby  authority, 
ready  for  quick  use  when  the  next  re- 
cession looms.  It  would  be  an  additional 
built-in  stabilizer  in  the  economy. 

Representative  Henry  Rruss.  of  Wis- 
consin, a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  said  that  the  most  optimistic 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  estimated  that  unemploy- 
ment would  still  be  6  to  7  percent  at  the 
end  of  1961,  and  could  not  be  exp>ected  to 
reach  4  percent  before  the  end  of  1962 
These  estimates  were  predicated  on  the 
upturn  that  is  now  taking  place 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  total  effects  of  all  the 
actions  so  far  taken  and  projwsed  will 
be  small  compared  to  the  gap  between 
the  Nation's  expected  economic  perform- 
ance and  its  economic  potential.  It  rec- 
ommended legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S   986 

Mr  Reuss  reported  that  a  study  made 
during  the  last  administration  showed  an 
accumulated  backlog  of  State  and  local 
public  works  needs  of  $160  billion.  To 
overcome  this  backlog,  and  provide  for 
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necessary  expansion  totallnir  about  $40 
billion,  would  reqirre  capital  expendi- 
tures of  $20  billion  i  year  over  the  next 
decade  During  iy6<)  actual  expenditure 
:eac.hed  a  level  of  $12  5  billion 

A  panel  of  .seven  «-ronoml.''t,«  expres.sed 
a  consensus  that  additional  fiscai  meas- 
ures are  desirable  at  this  time  and  that 
the  additional  deficit  that  would  be  in- 
curred if  S.  986  IS  pjis&ed  is  not,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  a  cause  for  serious 
concern. 

Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard  University 
said  that  if  the  gross  national  product 
reaches  $520  to  $535  billion  by  the  fourth 
quarter.  5.5  to  6.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force  would  still  t*  unemployed.  He 
considered  it  probable  that,  as  has  been 
true  in  most  of  the  period  smce  World 
War  II,  expansionary  programs  will  be 
ruled  out  on  practical  grounds  and 
therefore  fiscal  pol:cy  will  not  be  pur- 
sued with  sufficient  vigor.  With  mone- 
tai-y  policy  constrained  by  international 
considerations,  total  economic  policy 
will  be  Inadequate  What  p>eople  for- 
get. Dr.  Eckstein  leminded  us.  is  that 
there  is  nothing  particularly  practical 
about  a  condition  c»f  slack  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  costs  us  vast  amounts  of  cur- 
rent output  and  \otis  of  investment,  in- 
creases pressure  for  a  shorter  workweek, 
hardens  the  resistance  of  unions  to  tech- 
nological innovation,  and  slows  the  rate 
of  productivity  gain  that  keeps  our  prod- 
ucts competitive  abroad. 

Horace  M.  Gray,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  stre.s.sed  the  Imbalance  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy.  He  estimated  a  need  for  $40 
billion  a  year  for  25  years  in  pubbc  in- 
vestment, exclusive  of  defense,  to  bring 
the  sectors  into  balance.  He  argued  for 
a  jjermanent  comprehensive  program  of 
public  investment  rather  than  settling 
for  a  temE>orar>-  emergency  scheme  like 
that  proposed  in  S  986.  Moreover,  ar- 
rangements would  have  to  be  made  to 
finance  such  a  program  so  that  it  would 
not  increase  deficiu  and  thereby  create 
more  inflation 

Jewell  J.  Rasmussen.  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  called  S  986  a  most  commenda- 
ble step.  The  Stale  of  Utah  this  year 
could  appropriate  only  $14.6  million  of 
$51  million  requested  by  the  State  build- 
ing board,  of  which  $20.8  million  was  for 
projects  classified  :is  critical.  Many  of 
the  public  facilitiei  should  have  a  high 
priority  among  various  demands  on  our 
income 

Paul  A.  Samuels<m.  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  sadd  that 
present  govenunental  programs  fall 
short  of  the  optimal  amount  of  economic 
effect  and  expressed  general  sympa- 
thy with  S  986  Tne  expansion  in  pros- 
pect will  not  be  so  vigorous  and  quick  as 
to  bring  us  back  to  tolerable  levels  of  un- 
emplojTnent  soon  enough.  The  rate  will 
still  be  above  5  percent  in  the  last  half 
of  1962.  The  ma&sive  shift  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  during  1959-60  ifrom  a  $17 
billion  deficit  to  a  H  billion  surplus  over 
a  five-quarter  period,  in  annual  rates 
seasonally  adjusted)  acted  as  a  brake  on 
the  economy  The  budget  will  be  in  bal- 
ance, on  an  adjusted  basis,  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  »hich  could  similarly 
abort  the  recovery. 


In  the  event  the  optimistic  forecasts 
prove  wrong,  he  suggested,  the  Diil  mifc;ht 
be  enacted  with  a  fo:mula  to  trigger  It 
in  the  fall  if  say.  unemployment  remains 
above  6.5  percent  for  a  specified  number 
of  months. 

Gerhard  Colm.  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  also  emphasized  the 
deficiencies  in  the  public  sector  o:  the 
economy.  A  GNP  of  $525  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter  would  mean  over  6  per- 
cent unemployment.  Measures  w;ll  be 
needed  to  create  additional  employment 
opportunity.  In  any  case,  a  program 
like  that  of  S.  986  would  be  useful  to  have 
on  the  statute  books  at  all  times  as  a 
standby  antirecession  measure.  Because 
of  the  rapid  and  the  automatic  increase 
in  revenues,  a  substantial  increase  in 
expenditures  is  possible  without  a  deficit 
occurring  under  conditions  of  high  em- 
ployment. Monetary  policy  can  offset 
minor  misjudgments  in  fiscal  policy. 

D.  Hamberg,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  said  that  the  economy  needs 
more  stimulus  and  this  method  com- 
mands praise.  He  felt  that  the  measure 
is.  in  fact,  too  limited. 

Harvey  E.  Brazer,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  urged  a  variation  of  the  local 
contribution  according  to  the  local  rate 
of  unemployment  Rather  than  abJindon 
the  bill  because  of  the  prospective  deficit, 
he  urges  that  revenues  be  increased  by 
closing  tax  loopholes. 

Mayor  Henry  Maier.  of  Milwaukee,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, advocated  the  plan  outlined 
in  S.  986  as  permanent  antidcpression 
PKDlicy.  There  would  be  no  time  gap  in 
Milwaukee  in  swinging  the  program  into 
action.  The  city  has  projects  to':Aling 
$35  million  that  could  be  started  rapidly. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr. 
HartI.  quoted  Kermit  Gordon,  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as 
saying : 

Even   with  a   good   recovery,   with  a   gocxl 

brisk  recovery  from  the  recession.  It  doesnt 
seem  very  likely,  I  wouldn't  bet,  on  the 
proposition  that  unemployment  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  going  to  fall 
below  the  6  percent  mark  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  other  words,  we  have  mov<Kl  up, 
we're  turning  up,  the  economy  la  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  but  weTe  got  a  long  way 
to  go  because  of  this  accumulated  slack  which 
has  developed  over  the  years. 

Senator  Hart  said  that  the  city  of  De- 
troit and  the  six  metropolitan  counties 
could  place  under  construction  •'v.thin 
90  days  a  total  of  $205  million  in  projects. 

Responding  to  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Senator.  35  Michigan  cities  of  all 
sizes  indicated  the  program  would  help. 
Of  these  cities,  22  have  projects  which 
clearly  could  be  put  under  construction 
in  90  days,  valued  at  $95  million.  All  of 
these  cities  could  raise  their  share  of  the 
cost. 

Gov.  John  B.  Swainson.  of  Michigan, 
said  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  a.'Jsume 
that  normal  recovery  will  solve  vmem- 
ployment  problems,  and  make  emergency 
action  unnecessary.  Projections  indi- 
cate 10  percent  unemployment  through 
1961  in  Michigan. 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr.  of  Pittsburgh, 
reported  that  unemployment  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  was  11.8  percent  as  of 


May  i  and  asserted  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  any  iunge:  to  see  if  the  economy 
will  right  Itself. 

Ma.vor  de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison,  of  New- 
Orleans  said  tlie  bill  will  put  people  to 
work,  pump  new  dol'ars  into  the  econ- 
omy, help  to  construct  much  needed 
municipal  facilities  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  postponed  indefinitely, 
and  improve  property  values  and  thus  ex- 
pand the  municipal  tax  base.  New  Or- 
leans has  a  $6.5  million  drainage  project, 
now  deferred,  which  couid  be  put  under- 
way immeciaiely  The  Federal  income 
tax  from  putting  idle  land  into  use  would 
repay  the  Federal  coi:tnbution  under  the 
bill  Other  projects  totaling  $4  million 
are  stalled  for  lack  of  funds 

C.  D  Ward,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional A;>sociation  of  County  Officials,  re- 
ported results  of  a  sample  poll  of  65 
counties  showmg  that,  w  iih  Federal  aid. 
planned  expenditures  during  the  next 
year  would  be  increased  from  $36  mil- 
lion to  $136  million. 

Mel  F.  Nielsen,  supervisor  of  Contra 
Costa  County.  Calif.,  said  that  capital 
improvement  needs  in  his  county  totaled 
$35  million  in  the  next  5  years.  S  986 
would  enable  the  county  to  proceed  w:'*.h 
$1  million  m  pubhc  buildings.  $1  million 
for  roads,  and  $500  000  to  $1  million  for 
park  development 

Delos  Hamlui.  chairman  of  the  Oak- 
land County.  Mich..  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, said  that  a  survey  by  the  six  coun- 
ties in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
revealed  a  need  for  $1.2  billion  in  public 
works.  County  governments  do  not  liave 
the  financial  resources  to  cope  with  the 
alarming  inadequacy  of  public  facilities 
serving  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs. 

Armand  H.  Cote,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security.  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  termed  an  emergency 
works  program  the  State's  most  crying 
need.  S.  986  would  enable  Rhode  Island 
to  complete  withm  a  year  capital  im- 
provements now  scheduled  over  a  5-year 
period.  Unemployment  m  the  State 
averaged  9.8  percent  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1961. 

William  J.  McSorley.  of  the  Buiidmg 
and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
AP'L-CIO.  reported  that  20  percent  of 
construction  workers  were  unemployed 
in  April,  and  that  unemployment  u;  the 
industrj-  is  nationwide. 

Charles  T  Stewart,  of  the  U.S  Cham- 
oer  of  Commeice.  the  only  witness  op- 
posing the  bill,  said  that  a  tax  cut  would 
be  preferable  because  private  spending 
thus  made  possible  would  be  manifestly 
more  helpful  to  eniployment  and  to  na- 
tional welfare  than  pubhc  spending.  He 
feared  the  bill  would  be  used  to  finance 
make-work  projects.  He  argued  its  im- 
pact migh.t  be  felt  during  prosperity 
rather  than  recession,  because  of  the  de- 
lays in  reducing  the  activities  which  it 
generated.  He  objected  on  principle  to 
grants  as  nr.pairir.g  the  independence  of 
State  and  local  governments.  He  also 
criticized  a  number  of  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  Uiat  the 
admmistration  would  reach  the  con- 
clusion U:at  this  bill  would  be  a  desirable 
additioiiai  stimulant  to  Uie  economy,  or 
that    equally    effective    measures    would 
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be  taken.  So  far,  I  have  been  dusap- 
pomted  Nevertheless,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  invite  the  adminLstratlon  to 
appear,  conclude  the  hearings,  and  then 
make  our  own  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  and  to  the  Senate  In 
view  of  the  alarming  trend  of  imemploy- 
ment  I  believe  that  we  have  a  duty  in  the 
legislative  branch  to  reach  our  own  legis- 
lative conclusions  as  to  -ahPther  action 
IS  necessary 

Our  subcomm.ittee  is  also  proceeding 
on  a  major  measure  to  deal  with  struc- 
tural unemployment  This  is  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  transmitted  earlier  this 
week,  to  inaugurate  a  program  of  mass 
retraining  of  unemployed  workers  whose 
skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
automation  or  oth-^r  technological  ad- 
vance, or  who  do  not  liave  any  skill  at 
all  One  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
ecomony  is  that  e-.en  in  the  midst  of  a 
recession,  with  5  million  persons  unem- 
ployed, some  jobs  are  going  begging.  No- 
body knows  how  many  there  are.  or  how 
many  pay  standard  \<.ages,  but  in  any 
case  we  know  that  there  are  some  good 
jobs  that  cannot  be  filled  because  quali- 
fied persons  cannot  be  found  Hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  on  a  similar  bill  which 
I  introduced  earlier  m  this  session,  will 
be  concluded  next  Wednesday  after 
which  I  hope  we  can  act  promptly  to 
:-eport  a  measure  to  thp  full  committee 
and  then  to  the  Senate 

These  two  bills  complement  each  other 
by  tackling  two  different  a-pects  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  The  public 
works  bill  would  help  to  lift  the  whole 
economy  by  creating  jobs,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  The  retraining 
bill  would  equip  unemployed  individuals 
to  fill  the  jobs  They  are  companion 
measures  On  the  one  hand  retraining 
cannot  be  fully  effective  unless  an  ex- 
panding economy  is  seeking  the  work- 
ers who  are  being  trained  On  the  other 
hand,  fiscal  measures  to  expand  the 
economy  will  be  limited  in  their  effect 
if  workers  do  not  have  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  job.s  created. 

A  third  bill,  which  we  expect  to  have 
before  us  .soon  will  tackle  a  second  phase 
of  structural  unemployment.  It  will  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities,  as  well 
as  job  training,  for  the  Nation's  youth — 
among  whom  the  unemployment  rate  is 
dangerously  high.  Dr  James  Bryant 
Conant,  in  a  startling  speech  the  other 
day,  pointed  out  that  a  sample  census 
in  one  large  area  of  a  big  city  showed 
that  70  percent  of  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  are  neither 
m  school  nor  at  work  This  is  obviously 
an  explosive  situation,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  much  of  the  alarming  rise  in 
'uvenile  delinquency  and  crimes  com- 
mitted by  young  men 

The  subcommittee  has  had  before  it 
since  early  in  the  year  a  bill  to  create 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  sponsored 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
[Mr  Humphrey  and  patterned  on  the 
one  the  Senate  passed  last  year  The  ad- 
ministration bill,  we  urderstand.  will  be 
.somewhat  broader,  encompassing  a  wider 
variety  of  programs  than  the  YCC  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  administration  measure 
is  received,  the  subcommittee  will  sched- 


ule hearings,  with  a  view  to  reporting 
out  a  bill  by  the  end  of  June. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  stx^ries  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  New  York  Times  of 
this  morning  analyzing  the  May  unem- 
ployment figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  1.  1961] 

Joblessness  Pell.  Employment  Rose  in  May 
15  Month — Ch.\nges  TnMEo  Seasonal; 
Long-time  Unemployment  Not  Dropping. 
Unit  Says — Idleness  in   Key   Aheas  Eases 

Washington. — Unemployment  declined  by 
194000  persons  to  4.768.000  In  the  month  to 
mid-May,  and  the  number  of  Jobholders  rose 
by  1,044,000  to  66,778,000.  the  Labor  IDepart- 
ment  reported.  It  described  the  changes  as 
about  seasonal  ■■ 

The  employment  total  was  the  second 
highest  for  May  on  record,  being  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  May  1960.  when  it  was 
67,208,000 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment— the  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  that  is  out  of  work — was  calculated  at 
6.9  percent  in  mid-May.  up  from  68  p>ercent 
a  month  earlier  and  5  l  percent  in  May  1960. 

statistical  significance 

Dr  Seymour  Wolfbein.  the  Departments 
Manpower  Chief,  said  he  saw  no  statistical 
significance  in  the  slight  increase  in  the  Job- 
lessness rate  He  did  note,  however,  that  the 
rate  is  "hanging  high"  for  the  sixth  straight 
month  The  rate  rose  to  6.8  percent  mid- 
December  and  has  varied  only  slightly  since 

The  number  of  workers  without  Jobs  for  15 
weeks  or  longer  fell  seasonally  from  mid- 
April  to  1,900,000  from  2.100.000  but  the  total 
set  a  postwar  high  for  the  month  Among 
the  long-term  unemployed  were  900,000 
workers  who  have  been  without  Jobs  for  more 
than  6  months. 

We  are  still  not  eating  into  the  long-term 
unemployment,"  Dr.  Wolfbein  remarked. 

The  civilian  labor  force,  expanding  now  as 
students  begin  to  look  for  Jobs,  Is  calculated 
at  71  5  million,  up  from  70  7  million  in  May 
I960 

employment  conditions  improve 
In  a  separate  survey  of  major  labor  mar- 
kets, the  Department  spotted  an  improve- 
ment in  employment  conditions  in  most 
industrial  areas  around  the  Nation.  It  said 
hiring  schedules  indicate  a  continuing 
slight  pickup  in  employment  over  the  next 

2  months. 

The  Department  removed  five  areas  from 
the  list  of  places  with  'substantial  unem- 
ployment." This  cut  the  list  to  96  areas 
from  the  record  high  of  101  In  March  and 
April.  Reclassified  from  the  category  of 
substantial  unemployment  (6  to  8.9  per- 
cent) to  that  of  moderate  unemployment 
(3  to  5.9  percent)  were  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land, New  Haven.  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis 
and  Steubenvllle-Welrton  (Ohio-West  Vlr- 
einla) . 

Looking  ahead.  Government  researchers 
predicted  moderate  payroll  gains  to  July  In 
industries  producing  steel,  fabricated  met- 
als and  electrical  machinery  They  reported 
some  aircraft  and  auto  centers  anticipated 
payroll  reductions  to  mid-July  because  of 
further  cutbacks  in  manned  aircraft  pro- 
duction and  the  beginning  of  the  1962 
model  changeovers 

Despite  anticipated  Job  gains,  unemploy- 
ment also  Is  expected  to  Increase  as  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates  enter  the  labor 
market. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1961) 

Jobless  Total  Palu  but  Rate  Hits 
6  Percent 

Washingtom — A  high  unemployment  rate 
of  nearly  7  percent  continued  in  May  for  the 
sixth  straight  month  despite  seasonal  rises 
in  Jobs,  the  Labor  Department  reported 
today. 

Between  mid-April  and  mid-May  employ- 
ment rose  seasonally  by  1.044,000  to  86,778,- 
000.  This  total  was  400,000  below  that  for 
May   1960  ^ 

The  number  of  unemployed  Americans  de- 
clined, also  seasonally,  by  194.000  to  4,768.- 
000.  as  farm  and  construction  work  picked 
up  last  month. 

But  the  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  Increased  from  6  8  to  6  9  percent. 

Asked  if  these  May  statistics  reflected  any 
.significant  recovery  from  the  recession  in 
terms  of  unemployment.  Seymour  L  Wolf- 
bein. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
said: 

"1  would  say  no.  There  has  not  be«n  the 
Job  recovery  we've  been  looking  for." 

Mr  Wolfl>eln  said  that  upturns  and  down- 
turns In  employment  usually  lagged  behind 
similar  movement  In  sales  and  production. 
But  he  emphasized  that  the  unemployment 
total,  despite  seasonal  Improvement,  re- 
mained at  a  very  high  level,  "  1.300,000  above 
the   total  for  May   1960. 

Government  agencies  also  announced  the 
following  economic  developments 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H  Hodges 
reported  that  manufacturers'  lnventort«« 
rose  by  $100  million  from  March  to  April 
This  increase,  indicating  a  pickup  in  busi- 
ness, reversed  a  steady  decline  that  'bicigan  In 
September   1960 

The  number  of  the  150  major  industrial 
areas  that  have  substantial  "  unemployment 
dropped  slightly  from  the  record  April  total 
of  101  to  96  in  May  The  total  of  May  I960 
was  35 

The  factory  layofT  rate  declined  in  April 
for  the  third  successive  month,  especially  in 
steel  and  autos  New  hiring  exceeded  lay- 
offs for  the  first  time  in  a  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  June   1960  , 

little    progress    seen  ' 

Mr.  Wolfbein  said  that  If  the  economy  had 
not  Improved,  the  seasonal  decline  In  un- 
employment would  not  have  occurred  How- 
ever, he  said,  "were  really  not  eating  into 
the  long-term  unemployed  " 

The  number  of  persons  Jobless  for  15 
weeks  or  more  declined  only  slightly  in  May 
from  2.128,000  to  1.915.000,  Mr.  Wolfbein 
noted,  which  left  a  record  total  f9r  the 
month  more  than  double  the  figure  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  civilian  labor  force,  which  Includes 
both  the  employed  and  the  Jobless,  grew  by 
860.000  to  71.546.000  as  farm  work  expanded 
and  students  began  to  take  nonfsum  Jobs  for 
the  summer. 

The  number  of  employed  Americans  who 
usually  work  full  time  but  are  on  short  work- 
weeks dropped  slightly  from  2.978.000  In 
April  to  2.833.000  in  May. 

Mr.  Wolfbein  said  details  of  today's  pre- 
liminary figures  would  be  released  next  week 
The  details  Include  changes  in  the  factory 
workweek,  a  key  economic  indicator.  Mr 
Wolfbein  said  that  employers  usually  got 
their  current  plant  force  back  on  a  normal 
workweek  before  hiring   new  personnel 

If  the  current  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  remains  the  same.  Mr.  Wolf- 
bein said,  there  will  be  5.500.000  unemployed 
in  June.  5.100.000  in  July.  4,600,000  In  Au- 
gxist.  4,100.000  In  September  and  5,600.000 
next  January. 

problem    for    JUNE 

A  prime  problem  will  come  in  June,  he 
said,  when  1,100.000  high  school  and  college 
graduates  seek  permanent  Jobs. 
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Meanwhile,  it  wt^s  understood  that  the 
administration  wou;d  postpone  sending  re- 
quests to  Congress  for  a  permanent  Federal 
system  of  unemployment  benefits,  creation 
of  an  urban  youth  corps  and  an  updated 
version  of  the  depr<?sslon-era  Civilian  Con- 
servation   Corps. 

These  proposals  will  await  President  Ken- 
nedy s  return  from  his  European  trip  June  6. 

In  its  May  analysis  of  150  major  Industrial 
areas,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said 
that  seasonal  gains  In  construction  and 
hiring  in  durable  goods  industries,  includ- 
ing steel,  had  helped  bolster  big -city  em- 
ployment. 

The  five  areas  that  moved  from  "sub- 
stantial" to  "moderate  "  unemployment  cate- 
gories were  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.; 
New  Haven:  Fort  Wayne  and  Indianapolis. 
Ind  ;  and  Steubenville,  Ohlo-Welrton,  W   Va 

■  Substantial  unemployment"  means  that 
6  percent  or  more  of  the  local  labor  force 
cannot  find  Jobs.  "Moderate  unemploy- 
ment" means  3  to  59  percent  of  the  local 
work  force  Is  Idle 

Last  month,  as  In  May  1960.  New  'Vork. 
Boston,  and  A'lanta  remained  In  the  "mcxl- 
erate  ■  category  Newark.  Chlcas^o,  Detroit. 
Los  Angeles,  and  Baltimore  were  among  the 
96  areas  that  continued  In  the  "substantia] 
unemployment  '  class 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  that 
Its  survey  of  employers'  plans  Indicated  the 
following  trends  for  June  and  July: 

A  slight  Increase  in  steel  employment, 
particularly  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Ban 
Francisco,    and   Oakland. 

A  similar  seasonal  rise  In  Jobs  in  metal 
fabricating  especially  In  building  products 
and  food  containers.  Boston.  Los  Angeles. 
Milwaukee.  St  Louis,  and  Youngstown  were 
expected   to  show  gains. 

A  mid-July  drop  In  aut/j  plant  employ- 
ment In  several  areas.  Including  Detroit 
and  South  Bend,  as  companies  enter  the 
annual  model  changeover  period.  Produc- 
tion Is  now  one-third  below  that  of  the  pe- 
riod last  year,  and  sales  are  20  percent  below 
the  year  ago  total.  A  fall  pickup  Is  expected, 
however. 

Payrolls  In  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  tex- 
tiles are  expected  to  remain  at  or  near  cur- 
rent  levels. 


RUMORS  OF  RUSSIAN  CONCESSION 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  rumors  around  Washington. 
DC.  the  past  few  days  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  agreed  to  make  some 
sort  of  concession — probably  with  respect 
to  the  negotiations  over  the  proposal  for 
inspection  in  connection  with  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement — which  concession 
will  be  announced  during  the  Vienna 
meeting  with  President  Kennedy. 

If,  indeed,  such  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  Soviets,  one  is  prompt- 
ed to  inquire  why  the  agreement  has 
not  been  announced  to  the  world  now, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  Vienna  con- 
ference. If.  on  the  other  hand,  no  agree- 
ment of  any  kind  has  been  reached,  then 
one  is  prompted  to  inquire  why  the  Pres- 
ident has  changed  his  position,  which  he 
clearly  set  forth  during  the  campaign, 
to  not  meet  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  unless 
there  were  some  agreements  which  would 
indicate  that  the  meeting  would  have 
some  hope  of  success,  or  useful  exchange 
of  ideas. 

These  questions  are  raised  in  a 
thought-provoking  article  by  David  Law- 
rence in  today's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  and  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  this  article  be  prir.ted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows : 

KtNNEBY  AND  SUMMITRY  POLICY — PRESI- 
DENT'S Vienna  Trip  Held  Reversal  of  His 
Position   in   Debate   With   Ndcon 

(By   David    LawTence) 

Has  President  Kennedy  gone  back  on  his 
word — the  promise  he  gave  to  the  more  than 
60  million  people  who  watched  the  "great 
debates"  on  television  last  autumn?  He  has 
made  no  explanation  to  the  American  people 
for  reversing  the  pledge  of  last  autumn 
when  he  s-ild  flatly  he  would  not  meet 
with  Nlklta  Khrushchev  unless  some 
agreement  on  important  subjects  had 
been  reached  beforehand  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  If  there  is  such  an  agree- 
ment now.  no  word  about  it  has  been  given 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  what  Mr  Kennedy  said  in  the 
second  debate  of  the  series  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  7,  1960: 

■  On  the  question  of  the  summit,  I  agree 
with  the  position  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I  would 
not  meet  Mr.  Khrushchev  unless  there  were 
some  agreements  at  the  secondary  level — 
foreign  ministers  or  ambassadors — which 
would  indicate  that  the  meeting  would  have 
some  hope  of  succss,  or  useful  exchange 
of  Ideas   " 

Then,  In  the  fourth  debate  on  October  21, 
1960,  Mr    Kennedy  said: 

"Well,  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  winter  indicated  that  before  he'd 
po  to  the  'summit'  in  May,  there  should  be 
some  agenda,  that  there  should  be  some 
prior  agreement.  He  hoped  that  there  would 
be  an  agreement  in  part  on  disarmament. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  there  should 
be  some  understanding  of  the  general  situa- 
tion in  Berlin. 

"The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  agree  to  that, 
and  we  went  to  the  'summit'  and  It  was 
dl'^astrous. 

"I  believe  ve  should  not  go  to  the  'summit' 
until  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
meeting  of  minds  can  be  obtained  on  either 
Berlin,  outer  space,  or  general  disarma- 
ment— including   nuclear  testing." 

Has  Mr  Kennedy  made  some  secret  deal 
with  Premier  Khrushchev?  No  Intimation 
of  It  has  been  given  to  Members  of  Congress. 
especially  In  any  conferences  with  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committees  ranking 
members  There  have  been  rumors  around 
Washington,  however,  that  the  Communist 
Premier  is  planning  to  make  some  concession 
in  connection  with  the  nuclear-test  negotia- 
tions In  exchange  for  a  continuance  of  the 
present  moratorium  on  tests.  One  report  Is 
that  he  will  offer  to  gi\e  up  the  veto  system 
which  Russia  has  Insisted  vipon  heretofore 
and  aeree  to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will 
p>ermit  a  limited  form  of  Inspection  without 
vetoes. 

Certainly,  any  vital  change  In  the  hitherto 
stagnant  situation  over  the  nuclear-test  ban 
would  be  hailed  as  a  big  victory  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  It  would  be  inferred  that  some 
arrangement  of  this  kind  had  been  worked 
out  In  advance.  Actually,  withdrawal  of  the 
veto  provision  would  not  mean  an  Immediate 
agreement  on  any  of  the  other  points  raised 
In  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  the  nuclear- 
test  ban.  The  prospect  Is  that  the  conversa- 
tions which  have  already  been  going  on  for 
several  years  would  keep  on  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Meanwhile,  who  gains  the  real  victory? 
The  Soviets  have  been  trying  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  doing  any  testing.  With- 
out a  formal  agreement,  each  side  Is  sup- 
posed to  refrain  from  testing,  but  Is  free  to 
resume  at  any  time.  The  longer  the  Soviet 
Union  can  keep  the  United  States  from  doing 


any  testing,  the  bigger  the  advantage  to  the 
Communists.  The  scientists  of  the  West  are 
in  disagreement  as  to  what  can  or  cannot 
be  done  with  underground  testing.  Some 
say  underground  tests  cannot  be  detected, 
that  the  Ru-ssians  know  this,  and  that  they 
are  engaged  now  In  perfecting  their  methods 
of   continuing   their  underground   testing. 

The  world  may  never  know  whether  a  so- 
called  nuclear  test  ban  Is  being  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  the  Russians,  but  It  will  know 
that  the  United  States  during  the  long- 
drawn-out  negotiations  has  already  given  up 
precious  months  in  which  no  testing  has 
been  done  either  underground  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

What  would  cause  great  uneasiness 
throughout  the  United  States  would  be  the 
discovery  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  entered  Into  any  secret  understanding 
with  the  Communist  government  in  Mos- 
cow In  the  last  3  months  and  tha-  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Vienna  meeting  Is  to  consum- 
mate such  a  deal. 

If  there  has  really  been  no  agreement  on 
nuclear  tests  or  any  other  subject  through 
diplomatic  channels  in  advance  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev conference  next  weekend, 
the  American  people  will  then  have  a  right 
to  be  told  why  the  man  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States — largely  by 
reason  of  the  arguments  presented  by  him 
in  the  great  debates  on  television  last  au- 
tumn— went  back  on  his  promises.  At  least, 
the  public  is  entitled  to  a  frank  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  the  change  In  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's position  w!»h!!i  a  period  of  7  months. 


SACRIFICES  BY  THE  AMERICAl^I 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Also,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
the  real  sacrifices  which  the  American 
people  will  be  called  upon  to  make  under 
the  administrations  program  are  in- 
evitably going  to  be  inflation  or  higher 
taxes,  or  both,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased spending  proposals  which  are 
being  passed  or  proposed.  Moreover,  I 
have  cautioned  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  not  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  such  sacrifices  are  for  the  sake  of 
national  defense,  but  rather  they  will 
result  largely  from  increased  spending 
for  nondefense  measures.  An  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln  in  todays 
Evening  Star  makes  these  points  emi- 
nently clear,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bigger  Government  on  the  Wat 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

As  the  program  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration continues  to  unfold.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  it  calls  for  bigger 
and  bigger  spending  and  bigger  and  bigger 
government.  It  Is  increasingly  clear  that 
the  sacrifices  which  President  Kennedy  is 
demanding  of  the  American  people  boil  down 
to  coughing  up  the  people's  money.  Quite 
naturally,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  assistants 
do  not  lay  stress  on  bigger  spending  and 
bigger  government  in  their  comments  on 
their  program.  They  talk  instead  of  the 
great  needs  of  national  defense — including 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  They  talk, 
too,  of  the  need  for  billions  of  dollars  to 
conquer  space  and  send  men  to  the  moon 
and  beyond.  They  talk  of  billions  more  to 
be  loaned  or  given  to  less  fortunate  peoples — 
tlie  latest  figure  for  this  is  $7.3  billion.    And 
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they  talic  of  great  ne-^'ds  iov  d'^)niestic  im- 
provements -i2  5  bllhon  f  )r  p  .blic  educa- 
tion to  be  distrlbvited  to  the  States  for  sc'ncx'. 
construction.  Increases  In  teachers'  salaries 
and,  Indeed,  for  any  u>e  the  local  schrol  au- 
thorities  m.iy   fl:.d    necessary 

PtraSE  STRINGS  NOT  UNTIF.I) 

The  redi  impact  of  such  a  program  has 
not  made  itself  felt,  because  the  program 
hio  :..j'  ye:  g  r.e  into  effect.  Congress  still 
;  jj  -.  ^-.,1:'  the  purse  strings — about  the 
ci^ly  tlu;.g  c  ^ugress  seems  to  have  left  to 
dj,  as  G'^'.  eri.oient  by  E.xecutive  order  con- 
tinues to  advance.  The  New  Deal  admin- 
istration of  Fr.-inkUn  D.  Roosevelt,  which 
was  quite  u.  -i^^  i.cier  m  iu  day,  is  a  piker 
compared  t^  t:.e  Kennedy  "New  Frontiers" 
administration.  But  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration will  answer  such  criticism  by  say- 
ing that  the  problems  are  much  vaster  today. 
In  a  way  they  are.  although  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  faced  v-itl  the  problem 
of  getting  the  United  States  back  on  Its 
feet  after  a  disastrous  depression  growing 
In  the  main  out  of  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  Today  the  United  States  Is  not  fac- 
ing a  deep  depression — Indeed.  Its  economy 
has  be«n  on  the  upward  path.  The  big 
problem  for  the  Kennedy  administration  Is 
to  maintain  the  security  of  the  American 
people  and  to  halt  the  advance  of  interna- 
tional communism  which  is  seeking  control 
of  the  entire  world. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  first  4  months  of  his 
term  as  President,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  seen 
an  advance  of  international  communism  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  ppeclflcally  In 
Cuba,  and  In  southeast  Asia,  specifically  In 
Laos.  And  unfortunately,  he  has  been  able 
to  do  nothing  about  these  advances.  If 
they  are  not  checked,  the  spread  of  the 
Communist  influence  and  domination  may 
affect  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
it  may  gobble  up  all  of  southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  advancing,  too.  toward  Its  goals  In  the 
many  newly  independent  countries  in  Africa. 
Th»  L'  S  Government  has  uttered  loud  pro- 
tests and  even  threats,  but  It  has  not  been 
effective  in  checking  these  advances. 

Pre.sident  Kennedy  is  in  Europe  this  week 
meeting  with  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  thee  Russian  Premier  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev. He  has  problems  to  discuss  with 
both 

One  h°ads  a  friendly  country;  the  other  a 
goverr.nient  which  is  committed  to  the  com- 
munlzation  of  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States.  What  will  come  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  foray  Into  personal  diplomacy  this 
country  will  await  v  th  the  keenest  hopes 
of  success.  This  country  needs  some  success 
In  International  affairs. 

It  undoubtedly  will  support  President 
Kennedy,  who  Is  In  Europe  after  pledging 
there  will  be  no  retreat  from  a  firm  Inten- 
tion tc  resist  Communist  aggression  toward 
this  country  and  toward  the  free  world.  He 
has  further  promised  he  will  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  to  Premier  Khrushchev  that  the 
Communists  can  touch  off  a  third  world  var 
if  they  make  the  mistake  of  believing  the 
United  States  will  not  fight.  To  date  the 
Rusjiians  have  continued  to  tie  up  the  nu- 
clear tests  and  weapons  conference  and  the 
Laos  conference  in  Geneva.  This  hard  at- 
titude In  Geneva,  on  the  eve  of  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  talks  In  Vienna  Is  a  typical 
Communist  tactic.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  this  recalcitrance  is  a  forerunner 
of  a  Khrusiichev  attempt  to  wring  a  deal 
out  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

G.O  p.    PREPARES    ISSUES 

Meanwhile,  Republican  leaders  are  build- 
ing up  issues  which  may  be  used  against  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  E>emocratlc 
candidates  for  Congress  next  year.  They  are 
making  nri-h  of  the  big  spending  programs 
of  the  New  Frontiers  men,  which  they  say 
will    wreck    the    economy    of    the    American 


people  They  are  denouncing  the  handling 
of  the  Cuban  situation,  particularly  the 
present  plan  to  exchange  tractors  for  patriot 
rebels  held  by  Castro,  which  they  call  "black- 
mall."  They  are  beginning  to  ask  what 
would  have  happened  in  Cuba,  In  Laos,  and 
to  the  United  States,  had  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  been  President  Instead  of  Mr. 
Kennedy — and  even  what  the  situation 
would  be  if  former  President  Eisenhower 
had  had  another  year  to  serve  In  the  White 
House. 

Senator  Haert  F  Btrd  of  Virginia  contin- 
ues to  warn  what  may  happen  to  a  country 
which,  already  having  a  national  debt  to- 
taling $289,879,699,421  (on  May  23)  contin- 
ues to  add  more  billions  to  its  budget — 
money  which  It  does  not  have  to  spend. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  meeting  this 
financial  problem — higher  taxes  and  more 
taxes  or  more  borrowing  still  further  increas- 
ing the  stupendous  national  debt. 


HOUSING   AC^    OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1922  >  to  assi.<:t  in  the  pro- 
vi.'^ion  of  housing  for  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpose.s. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  talk  at  length 
now  on  the  housing  bill  that  is  before 
us  because  I  shall  have  several  amend- 
ments to  offer  and  shall  discuss  some 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  at  that  time. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement 
is  to  remind  Senators  that  we  have  at- 
tained the  existing  level  of  sufficient 
Government  housing  assistance  on  a  rea- 
sonably sound  basis  because  Senators 
considered  the  program  at  all  times  in 
a  reasonably  sound  manner. 

Also,  at  this  time  I  add  a  humble  cau- 
tion to  Senators  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  I  can  assure  Senators  will  be 
debated  before  the  roll  is  called  for 
passage. 

As  I  wrote  in  the  committee  report, 
my  record  on  housing  is  quite  clear.  I 
have  worked  with  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.sle  toward  giving  this  country 
a  good  housing  program  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  needed  and  to  those  who 
need  it. 

Regardless  of  the  position  I  am  forced 
to  take  on  the  bill  when  the  vote  comes 
for  passage,  I  pledge  my  continued  ef- 
forts in  the  future  to  keep  Government 
housing  within  the  bounds  of  outright 
assistance.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
I  pledge  my  opposition  to  housing  pro- 
gi-ams  that  border  on  the  fanatical. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  local  governments, 
entered  the  housing  assistance  field 
many  years  ago  by  reason  of  a  necessity 
which  we  hope  and  pray  will  never  occur 
again. 

We  have  been  permitted  by  the  people 
to  remain  in  the  housing  field  solely  be- 
cause what  we  have  been  doing  has  been 
done  in  sound  conscience.  The  people 
will  not  permit  any  government  to  go 
beyond  those  limits,  whether  it  be  In 
housing  or  any  other  phase  of  their  pri- 
vate lives. 


I  contend  that  there  are  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  go  beyond  conscience  and 
border  on  the  fanatical.  I  shall  oppose 
them  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  cominand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  these 
remarks,  11  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  during  the  consideration  of 
the  housing  bill.  I  ask  that  they  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PPESIDIMG  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

( .\MF.NOM»rr8  BT    Mr    Capehart    (rot    Him- 
self AND  Mr    BfcNNBTT) 

A 

On  page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

"LOCAL    RESPONSIBLLniES 

"Sec  301.  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'unless  (U"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "unless  (1) 
the  locality  with  respect  to  which  an  appU- 
c  itlon  for  assistance  under  this  title  Is  made 
has  had  In  effect  for  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  application  a  minimum 
standards  housing  code  deemed  adequate  by 
the  Administrator  and  which  he  determines 
has  been  satisfactorily  enforced  from  the 
time  of  Its  adoption  or  for  at  least  one  year 
l-rlor  to  the  filing  of  such  application  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser,  ( 2 » ';  and 

••(2)  striking  out  'and  (2)'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'and  (3)'." 

On  page  42.  line  21,  strike  out  "301"  and 
insert "302". 

One  page  44,  line  5.  strike  out  "302"  and 
in.'^rt  "SOS". 

On  page  45,  line  4,  strike  out  '303  '  and 
Insert  ■304". 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  out  "304"  and 
Insert  "305". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  out  '^OS"  and 
Insert "306". 

On  page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "306"  and 
Irsert "307". 

On  page  48,  line  15.  strike  out  "307"  and 
Insert  "308". 

On  page  49.  line  16.  strike  out  "306"  and 
Insert    309". 

On  page  50,  line  9.  strike  out  "308"  and 
Insert  "310" 

On  page  50.  line  20,  strike  out  "310"  and 
Insert  "311". 

On  page  64.  line  5.  strike  out  "311'  and 
Insert   ■312". 

On  page  56.  line  8,  strike  out  "312'  and 
Insert "313". 

On  page  58.  line  2.  strike  out  "313'  and 
Insert  'SU". 

On  pmge  68.  line  21  strike  out  "314"  and 
Insert "315". 

On  page  58,  line  22,  strike  out  "clause 
U  >  ■■  and  Insert  In  lieu  Uiereof  "clause  (2) 
(as  redesignated  by  section  301)". 

B 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "Intereef 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'an  Interest  rate". 

On  page  8,  line  15.  after  the  parenthesis 
Insert  the  following:  ",  uniformly  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  all  classes  of  bor- 
rowers,". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  line  21  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "of  1  per 
centum,  and  adding  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum". 

c 

On  page  45.  line  8.  strike  out  "♦4,500,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "|3,800,- 
000.000". 
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On  page  15,  line  8,  strike  out  ""IIO.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$7,000". 

On  page  15,  line  24,  strike  out  "twenty- 
five"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen"". 


On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  semicolon  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  family 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  low  or  moderate  In- 
come family"  If  the  normal  stable  monthly 
Income  of  such  family  does  not  exceed  (1) 
an  amount  equal  to  five  times  the  monthly 
payments  to  be  made  by  such  family  for  the 
rental  of  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  property  or 
project  assisted  under  this  section,  or  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  five  times  the  monthly 
amortization  payments  (including  principal. 
Interest,  and  insurance i  to  be  assumed  by 
such  family  under  a  mortgage  Insured  un- 
der this  section  ". 

T 

On  page  64.  beginning  with  line  22  strike 
out  all  through  line  13  on  page  65 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  in  title  V 
accordingly. 

c 

On  page  10,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out 
■■any  accrued  Interest  and"". 

On  page  19,  line  10.  strike  out  ""any  accrued 
Interet^t,"". 

On  page  29.  line  7,  strike  out  "any  accrued 
Interest  and". 

On  page  74.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out 
"any  accrued  interest  and". 

H 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  4  through  9, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  (5) 
the  words  "forty  years  from  the  date  of  In- 
surance of  the  mortgage  or  three-quarters 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  re- 
maining economic  life  of  the  building  Im- 
provements, whichever  Is  the  lesser'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 
"thirty  years  from  the  date  of  Insurance  of 
the  mortgage  or  three-quarters  of  the  Com- 
missioner s  estimate  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  building  Improvements, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  Provided.  That  any 
such  mortgage  may  provide,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe, 
that  ( 1 »  during  the  first  through  the  fifth 
years  of  the  amortization  period  the  level 
total  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
level  total  payments  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  a  mortgage  In  the  same  principal 
amount  having  an  amortization  period  of 
not  to  exceed  forty  years.  (2)  during  the 
sixth  through  the  tenth  years  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  the  level  total  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  level  total  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  a  mortgage  In  the 
same  principal  amount  having  an  amortiza- 
tion period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  and 
(3)  during  the  balance  of  the  amortization 
period  the  level  total  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  level  totAl  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  a  mortgage  In  the  same 
principal  amount  having  an  amortization 
period  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years';" 

I 

On  page  3.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "a 
public  body  or  agency,"". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  10  through  21 

On  page  8.  line  22.  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 1 1 ) "". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  In  line  20. 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  ""(13)""  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 12 ) "". 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  the  colon  In 
line  20.  strike  out  all  through  line  6.  on 
page  11,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 


On  page  12.  line  3,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ""  (13 )  ". 

On  page  12.  line  6,  strike  out  ";  and' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page   12,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9. 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10,  on  page   13. 

J 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  line  16,  on  page  6. 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  ""(8)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  ". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  out  ""(9)'"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ""(7)"". 

On  page  8,  line  4.  strike  out  "(10)'"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8) "". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  10  through  21. 

On  page  8.  line  22.  strike  out  "'(12)""  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(9)". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out    all    through    the   period    In    line   20. 

On  page  9.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "sub- 
section (d)(2i   or  (d)(4)  of". 

On  page  10,  line  4.  strike  out  ""(13)""  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  the  colon  In 
line  20.  .''trlke  out  all  through  line  6,  on  page 
11,    and    Insert    In    Ueu    thereof    a   period. 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  out  "(14)""  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(11)"". 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  out  "";  and"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  there~f  a  perlcxl 

On  page   12.  strike  out  lines  7  through  9 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  13. 

On  page  72.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  73,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(e)  Section  212  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "any  mortgage  under  sec- 
tion 220"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "any 
loan  or  mortgage  under  section  220  or  sec- 
tion 233". 

K 

On  page  39.  strike  out  lines  4  through  7, 
and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Inserting  after  'Provided.  That"  In 
section  (10)  (1)  the  following:  "the  Author- 
ity may  enter  into  new  contracts  for  loans 
and  annual  contributions  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  for  not 
more  than  thirty-seven  thousand  additional 
units:  Provided  further.  That";  and" 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  URBAN   MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  report  briefly  on  an  increasingly  criti- 
cal problem  with  which  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  many  other  States,  is 
faced.  It  threatens  to  become  progres- 
sively woi-se  in  future  years.  It  threat- 
ens, furthermore,  .serious  damage  to  our 
economy  unless  a  solution  is  found.  I 
refer  to  the  growing  problem  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic  congestion  in  our  several 
metropolitan  areas.  This  congestion  is 
becoming  worse  each  day  and  some  day 
may  develop  into  almost  complete  traffic 
strangulation. 

To  illustrate  the  long-term  and  spec- 
tacular growth  trends  in  the  two  largest 
urban  centers  of  California,  I  can  cite 
actual  and  estimated  motor  vehicle  and 
population  figures  in  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Pi-ancisco  Bay  areas. 

In  the  four  southern  California  coun- 
ties comprising  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area,  population  has  risen 
from  235,820  in  1900  to  7.552,500  in  1960. 
A  prediction  of  more  than  17,500,000  is 
given  for  the  year  2000. 


In  the  nine-county  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  the  population  has  increased  from 
658,100  in  1900  to  3,639,000  in  1960.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  residents 
will  increase  to  over  9  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

In  the  case  of  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion, the  contrasts  are  still  more  bewil- 
dering— even  though  a  shorter  period  of 
time  is  considered  in  the  tabulation.  In 
1920.  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area  had 
224,588  motor  vehicles.  The  total  had 
grown  to  3,805,800  by  1960.  On  the  basis 
of  present  trends,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
total  will  increase  to  9.663.500  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  the  San  Francisco  area,  a  parallel 
growth  is  found.  In  1920.  there  were 
only  146.401  regi-stered  motor  vehicles, 
compared  with  1.836,300  in  1960.  A  reg- 
istration of  5,029,800  is  anticipated  for 
the  year  2000. 

These  figures  alone  pwDint  to  the 
dramatic  growth  of  population  in  Cali- 
fornia's two  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  accompanying  and  crushing  ef- 
fect of  the  diversion  from  mass  trans- 
portation to  an  almost  all-automobile 
society.  The  future  trends  are  truly 
frightening  in  regard  to  the  apparent 
number  of  vehicles  for  which  ground 
space  will  have  to  be  found  if  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  transportation  by  automo- 
bile continues. 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
population  and  vehicular  tabulations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Curiously,  there  was 
a  time  when  public  transportation  was 
provided  almost  entirely  by  rail  transit 
on  public  streets  and  on  private  rights- 
of-way.  In  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area,  there  was  the  Pacific  Electric  Rail- 
way with  lines  extending  out  from  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  to  some  50  points  in 
4  different  counties.  It  was  the  pride 
of  southern  California,  being  one  of  the 
finest  interurban  rapid  transit  systems 
to  be  found  anj'where.  Today,  this 
great  system  of  public  transportation 
has  been  stamped  out  of  existence  by  the 
convenience  and  popularity  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  a  simi- 
lar pattern  has  been  followed  in  the  de- 
mise of  interurban  rail  transportation. 
To  the  north  of  San  Francisco  in  Marin 
County,  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road commuter  service  has  disappeared. 
On  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
the  Southern  Pacific  commuter  service, 
the  Key  System  commuter  service,  and 
the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad  com- 
muter service  have  vanished.  Behind 
this  evolvement  was  the  advent  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  whereby  auto- 
mobiles were  given  direct  access  to  San 
Francisco.  Gradually,  commuter  systems 
together  with  their  ferryboat  connec- 
tions declined  in  importance  and  finally 
succumbed  to  the  competition  of  the  in- 
dividual passenger  automobile  All  that 
remains  is  the  Southern  Pacific  com- 
muter system  down  the  peninsula  south 
of  San  Francisco. 
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In  other  metropohtar.  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia, streetcars  have  kx^en  larajely  re- 
placed by  buses,  which  are  impeded  in 
performing  an  efficient  iob  of  ma.ss  pub- 
lic transportation  becau.^^e  thf'v  must  use 
h:-'hways  and  .-treet.s  cr,n-;':>t>-d  uith  in- 
dividual passenger  automobile'^  And, 
each  such  automobile  accommodatf  i  an 
averase  of  1'2  persons  while  utili/u-.ti 
j'.most  as  much  space  as  is  required  by 
a  60-passenger  bus 

The  same  mode  of  competitive  trans- 
portation that  destroyed  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  in  the  I.os  Angeles  area 
and  four  of  the  five  commuter  railroad 
systems  m  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
namely  the  automobile,  is  now  threaten- 
in??  to  df^stroy  itself  as  a  convenient 
means  cf  tran.sportation  in  congested 
areas.  So  the  circle  is  closing.  Starting 
with  a  rail  transit  system  which  has  been 
largely  put  out  of  business  by  automo- 
biles, we  now  find  ourselves  struggling  to 
reestablish  transit  facilities  to  save  the 
automobile  from  itself. 

Because  of  California's  year-round 
temperate  climate,  its  citizens  have  been 
encouraeed  to  depend  more  heavily  upon 
automobiles  for  their  transportation 
than  is  true  in  most  other  populous 
States  Thu.^  ;n  our  State  the  problem 
of  traffic  congestion  has  been  com- 
pounded In  many  eastern  cities  the 
automobile  did  not  gain  such  rapid  head- 
way in  destroying  the  then  existing  rail 
transit  .systems  such  as  those  still  operat- 
ing in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  Their  systems 
are  bad'.y  m  need  of  modernization,  and 
the.r  inadequacy  is  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
mf?:ropohtan  transportation  problem. 
Nevertheless,  they  still  carry  a  vast  num- 
ber of  passengers  which  could  not  be 
handled  by  automobiles  because  of  lim- 
ited ground  space  to  accommodate  such 
vehicles  on  streets  and  in  parking  lots. 

However,  in  California,  the  automobile 
has  almost  completely  taken  over  the 
bulk  of  ma.ss  transportation  require- 
ments of  our  citizens  living  in  metropoli- 
tan areas.  This  leaves  but  one  choice: 
that  is  to  reestablish  rail  transit  facilities 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  our 
population  is  double  that  of  today  and 
the  automobile  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
circulate  in  congested  areas  with  any 
degree  of  freedom. 

Practically  every  Californian  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  traffic  congestion. 
And  may  I  cite  the  alarm  with  which 
certain  of  our  civic  leaders  are  viewing 
this  great  threat  to  our  future  growth 
and  economic  development. 

Rr^cently,  the  president  of  the  Stand- 
ari  O-.l  Co  of  California,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Pfi-tersen,  a  distinTuisheU  citizen  of  my 
State,  in  an  addre.ss  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Cl'ib  of  California,  com- 
mented on  ra;jid  transit's  vital  role  in 
the  reduction  of  peak-hour  congestion 
and  accidents 

Pointing  out  that  traffic  accidents  in 
1958  cost  the  Nation  37.000  lives  and 
$5,500  million.  Mr.  Petersen  cited  the 
particularly  hazardous  conditions  that 
exist  en  metropolitan  roadways  during 
what  he  called  the  commuter  cioish. 

He  continued: 

With  the  continuing  population  growth 
In    oxir   metropolitan    areas,   the   congestion 


situation  can  become  only  worse — and  not 
better — unless  we  efficiently  move  larger 
numbers  of  commuters.  I  believe  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  new  and  Im- 
proved systems  of  public  transportation 
which  are  fast,  comfortable,  convenient, 
economical  and  safe,  according  to  the  high 
standards  of  today. 

Along  this  same  vein,  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
motoring  public,  has  publicly  announced 
its  support  of  rail  rapid  transit  develop- 
ment. Such  mass  public  transportation, 
they  claim,  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
duce traffic  congestion  so  that  tho.se  who 
must  use  their  automobiles  can  move 
about  freely. 

In  commenting  upon  its  support  of  rail 
rapid  transit  development,  the  president 
of  the  automobile  association  said: 

A  modern  and  efficient  rapid  transit  system 
will  be  of  Infinite  benefit  to  all  sections  and 
citizens  of  the  bay  area,  including  the  own- 
ers of  motor  velilcles. 

In  addition,  responsible  editorial  policy 
almost  everywhere  is  repeatedly  callin^i 
the  problem  to  public  attention — al- 
though day-to-day  observation  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  demonstrates  this  most 
forcibly.  Among  the  major  newspapers 
which  have  repeatedly  pointed  up  the 
need  for  improved  mass  transportation 
are  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  the  Examiner.  Chronicle, 
and  News-Call  Bulletin  of  San  Francisco. 

In  recognition  of  the  problem,  much 
has  been  done  in  California  both  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  solution.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
of  the  significant  steps  already  taken  in 
this  regard. 

In  1951.  the  California  Legl.slature  cre- 
ated the  San  PrancLsco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.  Its  instructions 
were  to  make  a  survey  of  the  traflBc  con- 
gestion problem  in  the  bay  area  and  to 
develop  recommendations  leading  to  a 
solution.  After  spending  some  $700,000 
on  exhaustive  engineering,  financial,  and 
economic  feasibility  studies,  the  commis- 
sion in  1956  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  governmental  agency  to  fi- 
nance and  build  an  interurban  system  of 
rail  rapid  transit.  Accordingly,  the  leg- 
islature in  1957  created  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District, 
gave  it  taxing  power,  gave  it  access  to 
public  credit  through  the  issuance  of 
general  obligation  bonds,  and  directed  it 
to  proceed  with  the  planning  of  such  a 
system. 

The  San  Francisco  Rapid  Transit  plan 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  a  new  concept 
of  travel.  Its  engineering  plans,  now- 
completed,  will  serve  five  counties  with 
high-speed  transit.  It  will  be  a  total 
transportation  system,  wisely  begun  with 
land  planning.  In  intent,  it  will  be  fully 
competitive  with  the  automobile,  thereby 
weaning  people  away  from  automobile 
dependence. 

The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  project  is 
in  excess  of  $1  billion.  If  the  proposed 
system  is  not  built,  expenditures  for  free- 
ways, bridges,  and  parking  facilities  be- 
tween now  and  1975  will  amount  to  more 
than  $1.5  billion.  Thus,  compared  to  its 
alternative,  the  figures  even  favor  rapid 
transit.     Furthermore,  every  effort  will 


be  made  to  finance  this  undertaking  at 
the  local  level  by  means  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds.  It  also  is  important  to 
note  that,  once  built,  rapid  transit  will 
be  considerably  more  than  self-support- 
ing from  a  standix»int  of  operating  and 
maintenance  costs,  with  surplus  revenues 
available  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

To  ease  San  Francisco's  traffic  conges- 
tion, the  State  took  another  important 
step  when  in  1959  it  pledged  surplus  Bay 
Bridge  revenues  to  finance  the  building 
of  a  transbay  underwater  rapid  transit 
tube  connecting  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco with  downtown  Oakland.  The 
State  department  of  public  works  would 
build  the  tube  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$127  million.  And,  upon  completion,  it 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  rapid  transit 
district  for  integration  into  the  rest  of 
the  five-county  rapid  transit  system. 

At  this  point  I  call  to  your  particular 
attention  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
diverting  motor  vehicle  tolls  to  build  the 
rapid  transit  tube  was  approved  and 
sponsored  by  the  California  State  Au- 
tomobile Association,  whose  principal 
interest  is  in  protecting  the  welfare  of 
the  motoring  public.  It  is  their  behef 
that  by  building  the  tube  the  utility  of 
the  Bay  Bridge  will  be  increased  for 
motorists.  It  will  divert  surplus  traflTic 
from  the  bridge  to  rail  rapid  transit. 
Congress  gave  its  consent  to  the  use  of 
tolls  for  this  purpose  and,  I  might  add, 
I  assisted  In  handling  this  legislation 
when  It  was  before  the  Senate  a  year 
ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  establisliment  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Tran.sit  District,  the  legislature  estab- 
lished another  transF>ortation  authority 
to  give  local  service  to  the  east  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Known  as  the  Ala- 
mcda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District,  this 
agency  issued  bonds  by  vote  of  its  elec- 
torate; and.  with  this  money,  it  has  pur- 
chased the  privately  owned  Key  System 
and  acquired  a  large  number  of  new 
.sireamlined.  air-conditioned  buses  to 
round  out  Its  facilities.  Unlike  the  San 
Francisco  Rapid  Transit  District,  the 
Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District 
is  taking  over  a  declining  private  transit 
system,  burdened  with  taxation  and  un- 
able to  maintain  a  high  level  of  service, 
and  giving  it  tax  exemption  and  access 
to  tax-supported  public  credit. 

In  southern  California,  tlic  State 
legislature  has  likewise  moved  in  the 
direction  of  improving  mass  public 
transportation  through  the  establish- 
ment in  1957  of  the  Los  An-^eles  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority.  This  agency 
l.ssued  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  three  privately  owned  trans- 
portation systems  which  were  desirous 
of  being  relieved  of  the  burdeiis  im- 
po.'ied  upon  them. 

While  Los  Angeles  is  known  as  the 
most  freeway-minded  city  In  the  coun- 
try. It  is  now  recognized  that  the  motor 
vehicle  sooner  or  later  will  find  itself 
unable  to  provide  for  the  individual  and 
mass  movement  of  people  in  that  area. 
As  a  result,  the  Los  Angeles  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  has  completed 
preliminary  plans  for  the  establLshment 
of  a  75-mile  system  of  rail  rapid  transit 
at   an   estimated   cost  of  $529   million. 
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which,  it  Is  hoped,  will  provide  arterial 
transportation  to  relieve  much  of  the 
growing  congestion  on  the  freeway  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal experience;  I  live  about  25  miles 
from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  When  I 
go  to  my  home  and  travel  down  the 
freeway  systems,  I  know  that  It  Is 
bumper-to-bumper  all  the  way. 

I  have  endeavored  to  recite  the  story 
of  growing  trafBc  congestion  in  the  State 
of  California,  briefly  tracing  its  history 
from  the  advent  of  the  automobile  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  present 
day.  and  to  outline  what  our  State  and 
its  local  communities  have  done  so  far 
in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  It  will  be  not^d  from  my 
remarks  that  we  have  not  been  Idle,  that 
the  State  and  Its  local  governments  are 
wrestling  with  the  problem  and  are  de- 
termined to  solve  It  eventually,  as  other 
metropolitan  areas  are  doing.  Yet.  the 
best  of  the  regional  plans  is  millions  of 
dollars  away  from  reality. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  threatened  strangulation  of 
our  great  cities  is  no  longer  the  sole 
worry  of  the  localities  themselves.  The 
Federal  Government  surely  must  face  up 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  metro- 
politan decline,  for  much  of  the  Nation's 
economic  security  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  urban  areas. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  money  flowing 
into  tlie  U.S.  Treasury  originates  in 
metropolitan  areas  where  there  are 
great  concentrations  of  people  and  great 
centers  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce. These  centers  must  be  kept 
economically  virile  if  the  flow  of  such 
revenue  Is  to  be  maintained  at  a  level 
to  secure  the  balancing  of  future  Fed- 
eral budgets  without  excessive  increases 
In  prevailing  tax  rates. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  a  group  of 
business  leaders  here  In  Washington, 
the  President  emphasized  that  business 
and  government  are  partners  in  the 
fruits  of  industry.    He  stated: 

The  complaint  haa  also  been  made  In 
business  circles  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  "silent  partner"  in  every  corp>ora- 
tlon' — taking  roughly  half  of  ail  net  earn- 
ings. But  It  should  also  be  realized  that 
this  makes  buslnet*  a  silent  partner  of  the 
Federal  Government — that  our  revenues  and 
thiis  our  success  are  dependent  upon  your 
profits  and  your  success — and  that  far  from 
being  natural  enemies.  Government  and 
business  are  necessary  allies. 

To  keep  business  healthy  is  just  as 
Important  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
It  Is  to  corporation  stockholders.  To 
keep  metroF>olltan  areas  In  a  healthy 
climate  for  business  and  commerce,  ac- 
cess to  and  egress  from  these  areas  must 
be  provided.  A  free  circulation  of  peo- 
ple within  these  areas  must  be  assured. 

And  there  are  many  other  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Government  should 
concern  Itself  with  the  metropolitan 
traffic  congestion  problem.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  part  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
the  Government  i.s  spending  on  inter- 
state highways  may  be  open  to  serious 
question  because  of  the  traffic  conges- 
tion that  many  times  piles  up  where 
such  highways  funnel  traffic  into  popu- 
lation centers.    And  there  is  the  ques- 
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tlon  of  national  defense,  involving  mlli-  Exhibit  i 

tary  Uansportatlon,  civilian  evacuation      Table  I.— Popu;a£ton  in  the  greater  Los  An- 
of  cities  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack,         geles  area   and   San    Francisco    Bay    c^ec, 
and    the    use   of    below -suif ace    transit         1900-1»€0  and  estimated  to  2OO0 
passageways  as  fallout  shelters. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
development  of  plans  by  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation  for  the  re- 
building of  existing  uiban  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  or  the  building  of 
new  systems  where  none  now  exist.  In 
support  of  this  belief.  I  am  coauthor  of 
the  bill  <S.  345;  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  S-^nator  from 
New   Jersey    I  Mi-.   Willi.kmsI,   which   Is 

now    pending    before    the    Banking    and  •  4  coontles  ol  Orange.  RlvenWe.  San  Bemanlino,  and 

Currency  Committee.  ^"?„-^!r''-    ,4,       ,    r^    *     ^    .    ,.  ^     x- 

,,,.,,      ...      .    ,,    .  J      i.   i       ■,.,  « 9  counties  of  Alameda.  Coiitra  Costa,  Marin,  Na|>a, 

While   this  bill   is  modest   in  its  SCOP>e,       .Cmi   Francisco.  Sun   Mat<>o,  Suiila  Clara,  Sohino,  an.l 

it  will  give  to  metropolitan  areas  an  in-     Sonoma, 

centive  In  solving  the  traffic  congestion      table  U.— Registered  motor  vehicles  in  the 
problem.     Indeed,  it  is  a  vitally  impor-  greater  Lot  Angeles  area  and  San  Francisco 

tant  step  that  must  be  taken.  And  I  Bay  area,  1920-60  and  estimated  to  2000 
hop>e  it  will  lead  the  way  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  importance  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  rebuilding  of  our 
great  cities  and  In  maintaining  them  as 
the  sturdy  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  No  man.  woman,  or  child,  re- 
gardless of  residence,  will  remain  un- 
affected by  our  adopting  a  sound  f>olicy 
in  this  regard.  I  say  this  because  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  entire  Nation  is  at 
stake  as  the  result  of  our  possible  fail- 
ure in  this  initial  endeavor  to  head  off 

what      seems      to      be      inevitable      traffic  U  countU*  of  Los  AngoU*,    Onuape,    Rlwreidc,  an.l 

strangulation   for   urban  America.  '"''"« '<!;;j;^'^"'o°Alaine.ia.  Contra  CosU.  Marin,  Nap,., 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  pro-       San  Frmcisco.  .«an  Mat.  o.  Santa   Clara,    Solano,  lui.l 

posed    housing    legislation.      I    am    de-  =^"<'"»*- 

lighted  that  those  who  have  written  the  -^ 

proposed  legislation  have  indicated,  by  HOLLYWOOD  MOTION  PICTURE  AND 
amendments  written  into  the  bill,  that  „~,  _,„ct^vt  *«TTOTrT-»» 
there  is  a  problem  connected  with  the  TELEVISION  MUSEUM 
subject  of  mass  transportation.  I  give  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
credit  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  the  honor  to  report  that  a  newsworthy 
for  having  sponsored  in  the  Housing  Act  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
of  1961  legislation  providing  for  a  series  lishing  the  HollN'wood  Motion  Picture  and 
of  loans  to  State  and  local  public  bodies  Television  Mu.seum.  was  held  early  In 
for  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon-  May  in  Los  Angeles.  The  conference 
struction,  and  improvement  of  facilities  was  called  on  the  invitation  of  a  friend 
and  equipment  for  use  in  mass  transf>or-  of  mine,  Mr.  Sol  Lesser,  a  distinguished 
tatlon  service  In  urban  areas.  leader  In  the  Ajnerlcan  motion  picture 
The  committee  goes  on  to  indicate  that  industry.  He  is  serving  as  chairman  of 
in  its  opinion  effective  transportation  the  Los  Angeles  County  commission  for 
systems  can  be  developed  only  in  com-  the  project, 
munities  with  sound  and  comprehensive  According  to  Mr.  Lesser: 
areawide  transportation  plans  and  with  xhls  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
financing,  developmental,  operating,  and  musevims  that  the  responsible  leaders  in 
regulatory  authority  adequate  to  carry  public  education  in  the  community  have 
out  such  plans.  been  invited  to  join  in  the  original  plan- 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "i°8  ^^  ^«  physical  facilities  and  in  the 
future  of  America  is  directly  concerned  P-^oP'a'^  ^°r  ^^e  operation  of  a  museum. 
with  the  problem  of  mass  transportation  In  welcoming  the  educational  lead- 
systems.  particularly  In  large  centers  of  ers  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Lesser  expressed 
population,  where  today  the  freeways  are  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  when  he  stated : 
not  keeping  up  with  the  desire  of  people  ^  serving  our  teachers,  we  serve  our  chil- 
to  drive  their  own  automobiles.  dren  in  the  schools  and  our  studenu  in  the 
Fortunately,  the  bill  before  us  recog-  colleges  and  universities.  Through  them  we 
nizes  that  problem.  I  again  underscore  serve  the  broadest  interests  of  the  home,  the 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Senate  to  give  research  units,  industry,  and  the  Nation. 
approval  to  the  proposed  legislation  ^he  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  to  lay  down,  countv  Board  of  Supervisors.  Ernest  E. 
If  it  IS  enacted— as  I  hope  it  will  be— an  j^^^s,  commented  on  the  museum  proj- 
across-the-country  ix)licy  of  Federal  m-  ^^^. 

centives  to  State  and  local  governments  .„'  .^.,           ,              .^     ^ 

♦  „    ,^i->^    <•«..   +1,^   «„«~„^^i.,„   ^f    ^  «„«v,*  Public  service   was   the    basic   purpose   of 

to  p  an  for  the  overcoming  of   present  ^^^   ^^   ^^   supervisors   in    adopting   the 

problems  in  the  transportation  of  people  ordinance    of   Julv    17,    1959,    creatlni   the 

by  planning  for  the  creation  and  oper-  Hollywood  Museum. 

ation  of  new,  modern  mass  transi)oria-  The  site  win  be  on  Highland  Avenue  op- 
tion systems,  poslte  the  Hollywood  Bowl.    It  was  selected 
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because  It  was  found  to  be  the  m  js:  suitable 
acceaalble,  and  advantageous   to  the  public 

Aa  presently  planned,  the  museum  will 
have  exhibition  galleries  with  special  dis- 
play rooms:  archives  and  research  centers 
library  and  study  facilities,  a  thetiter  sound 
stage  television  studio,  and  demonstration 
centers  for  the  essential  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  motion  picture  and  television  Industries: 
and  in  addition  there  will  be  sviitable  res- 
taurant and  parking  facilities  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  public. 

From  an  observation  gallery,  visitors  to  the 
museum  will  witness  the  live  enactment  of 
motion  picture  scenes:  television  programs 
Ail:  be  produced,  and  there  will  be  still  other 
demonstrations  for  the  entertainment  and 
education  of  the  visitors. 

The  role  of  the  acquisition  committee  will 
assure  the  museum  of  priceless  treasures  and 
informative  material  recording  the  history 
demonstrating  the  progress,  and  indicating 
the  plans  for  the  future  of  the  motion  pic- 
t'.ire  and  television  industries 

The  Hollywood  Mtiseum  will  be  our  trib- 
ute to  the  men  :H.nd  women  who  created 
the  great  motion  picture  and  television  in- 
dustries, and  who  established  Los  Angeles 
County  as  the  world  capit  il  of  the  audio- 
visual   entertainment    industries. 

We  owe  It  to  the  many  thousands  of 
tourists  from  every  comer  of  the  world,  to 
enlighten  them  regarding  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  of  one  of  the  greatest 
examples   of   American  free   enterprise 

We  owe  It  to  the  children  in  our  schools 
and  to  the  students  in  our  colleges  that  their 
education  be  enriched  by  the  realization 
that  they  are  part  of  the  community  that 
produces  for  the  world,  vital  means  of  com- 
munication, entertainment,  and  education 

I  join  in  the  hope  expressed  to  the 
nssembled  educators  that  from  this 
conference  the  museum  commission 
may  ^ain  con.structive  recommendations, 
since  all  concerned  want  the  museum 
to  be  of  the  greatest  public  service,  more 
especially  in  the  field  of  education. 

Comments  among  tho.s€'  attending  the 
conference  indicated  the  already  wide- 
.^pread  support  for  the  mu.seum.  Dr 
C.  C  Tnllingham.  the  county  .superin- 
tendent of  school.s.  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally on  what  the  American  communica- 
tions industries  and  the  Hollywood 
Museum  will  be  able  t-o  do  for  educators. 
historically  and  culturally 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia's Prof.  Prank  C  Baxter,  well-known 
member  of  the  mu.seum's  curators'  com- 
mittee praised  the  museums  education 
program  and  visualized  it  as  something 
which  through  the  years  will  be  a  net 
gain  for  education,  television  and  mo- 
tion pictures 

Dr  Rudy  Bretz.  the  director  of  edu- 
cational television  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  expressed  as- 
surances of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
UCLA  Chancellor  Fi-anklin  D.  Murphy 
and  urged  that  the  Hollywood  Museum 
move  quickly  to  preserve  important 
American  documentaries  now  being  done 
on  video  tape  and  being  erased  after  use 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  vital  contribution  that  the  Holly- 
wood Mu.seum  can  make  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  many  areas  and  the  need  to 
expand  the  instructional  materials  avail- 
able to  teachers,  was  indicated  by  Dr. 
Ellis  A.  Jarvis.  Los  Angeles  City  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Dr.  Jo.seph  H  Wadsworth,  who  is  di- 
i-ector    of    development    at    Occidental 


College,  stated  that  among  the  many 
valuable  services  the  mu.seum  could 
render  to  the  community  would  be  an 
annual  conference  for  educators,  at 
which  the  latest  uses  of  television  and 
motion  pictures  as  aids  to  teachers  in 
educational  processes  in  all  levels  and 
fields  of  education  could  be  demon- 
strated. 

Two  other  university  representatives. 
Prof  Richard  D.  MacCann  of  the  cinema 
department  of  the  University  of  South - 
em  California  and  Prof  Kenneth  Mac- 
gowan  of  the  School  of  the  Theater  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles voiced  their  wholehearted  approval 
of  the  program  of  the  Hollywood  Mu- 
seum and  the  purposes  of  the  educa- 
tional conference 

Dr.  George  E.  Dotson,  a.<!sistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Long  Beach  High 
School  District  concluded  that  All 
schoolchildren,  of  all  ages,  can  benefit 
from  this  type  of  program." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  days  of  my 
tenure  in  the  Senate,  the  great  motion 
picture  indu-stiy  of  California  brought  to 
my  attention  the  fact  that  stored  in  the 
Library  of  Congre.ss  were  prints  of  the 
silent  picture  days,  the  early  days  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  Those  prints 
constituted  an  impoitant  part  of  Amer- 
icana, but  they  were  going  to  waste  and 
were  deteriorating  The  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  proposed  legis- 
lation which  was  then  pending,  an 
amendment  which  I  sponsored,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  take 
the  necessai'y  steps  to  prevent  the  disin- 
tegration of  those  early  day  treasures 
which  were  produced  in  a  uniquely  Amer- 
ican industry,  which  has  gone  so  far  and 
has  done  so  much  to  knit  the  world 
clo.ser  together 

Mr.  President,  the  E>eople  of  the  United 
States  are  proud  of  our  great  motion 
picture  industry.  They  are  proud  to 
what  Americans  have  done  in  the  field 
of  television.  As  I  say,  these  are  a  part 
and  parcel  of  Amencana  The  Govein- 
ment  ha,s  been  interested  in  preserving 
for  futui-e  generations  the  early  prints  of 
the  motion  picture  industi-y  I  am  glad 
to  salute  those  private  citizens,  my  fel- 
low Californians.  who  are  now  on  their 
way  to  establi-shing  a  mu.seum  dedicated 
to  these  great  American  institutions. 

I  simply  wished  to  indicate  on  this 
occasion  one  other  step  which  is  being 
taken  to  presei-ve  for  future  Americans 
the  wonders  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try in  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  i-oll. 

The  legislative  clei"k  pioceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


RACE  VIOLKNCK  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Where 
the  Blame  Rests  in  Alabama."  published 


in  the  Lee  County  Bulletin  of  Auburn. 
Ala  .  and  reprinted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  June  1.  1961. 

I  commend  the  writer  of  the  article 
for  his  citizen  statesmanship 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wmfre  the  Blame  Rests  in  Alabama 

Has  everything  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  Montgomery  race  riots  been  said' 
Nearly:  but  not  everything. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  everywhere  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Alabamans  are  sorry 
about  thft  violence  But  we  wonder  Too 
many  people  are  saying  the  Negro  students 
got  what  they  deserved,  and  seem  to  say  it 
in  a  spirit  of  grnti&catlon. 

Most  of  our  spokesmen — public  offlcials 
and  newspapers— have  taken  the  position 
ihftt  the  theatrics  employed  by  the  students 
cr  mprlaed  a  blunder,  were  bound  to  court 
disaster,  and  we  agree  that  they  were  ill 
advised  In  the  choice  of  technique  But 
what  about  their  antagonisu''  What  ubcui 
their  methods?  Can  violence  be  dismissed 
with  the  excuse  that  the  motksters  were 
provoked? 

Even  those  who  deplore  what  happened 
seem  Inclined  to  look  at  the  matter  with  .h 
certain  detachment  The  hoodlums  are  to 
blame,  not  us  We  are  embarrassed, 
wouldn  t  have  had  It  happen  for  anything 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  gain  much 
satisfaction  from  thU  view  All  of  us  are 
Involved,  personally  and  corporately.  Be- 
fore It  was  too  late  did  we  say  anything, 
take  any  position  that  would  lead  the  gangs 
to  believe  that  In  Alabama  the  demand  wivs 
for  maintenance  of  the  law.  for  protection 
of  the  bus  riders  from  attack'' 

We  say  not  Rather  when  we  did  say 
anything  or  take  any  public  position  it  was 
to  encourage  the  extremists 

We  won't  stand  for  it.  we  said  Even 
interstate  travelers  will  never  ride  the  Inte- 
grated bus  or  desegregate  the  waiting  rooms 
or  go  to  our  schools  We  applauded  the 
dangerously  Irresponsible  politicians  who 
promised  It  will  never  happen  In  Alabama 
even  though  we  knew  Federal  law  said  it 
would,  ■yes.  we  even  applauded  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General 

What  right  had  we  to  expect  anything 
except  bloodshed. 

We  have  politicians  who  do  not  condone 
what  has  happened  They  too  are  nauseated 
over  the  brutality  But  they  are  captives  of 
a  climate  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
speak  out  except  that  they  Invite  retire- 
ment from  public  office  We  feel  sorry  for 
them  They  are  good  men  It  is  our  fault 
that  they  are  torn  between  saying  what  they 
ought  to  say  and  keeping  quiet  so  they  can 
continue  In  office  It  is  the  decent  while 
people  who  have  not  spoken  for  Justice  and 
law  and  who  have  left  it  to  the  radicals  to 
create  the  climate  which  today  silences  the 
nobility  and  decency  some  of  our  politicians 
possess. 

Governor  Patterson  might  as  well  stop 
pretending  to  be  shocked  So  had  some  of 
our  newspapers  They  piously  have  talked  of 
preserving  the  law  while  simultaneously 
they  have  assumed  a  most  provocative 
position.  When  public  officials  and  papers 
use  Inflammatory  language,  urge  last-ditch 
stands  and  fighting  every  Inch  of  the  way. 
what  do  they  expect?  The  hoodlums  don't 
delineate  They  take  the  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  mean  what  they  say  when 
they  urge  resistance  Well,  we've  got  our 
resistance      What  a  sorry  mess  It  is. 

And  all  this  now -meaningless  talk  about 
ovitsiders. 

Some  of  the  colored  people  beaten  at 
Montgomery  are  Montgomertans  All  the 
victims  are  Americans. 
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The  outsiders  In  this  Instance  were  young, 
unarmed  college  students  who,  as  the  mob- 
sters knew,  were  pledged  to  nonviolence,  to 
take  It  without  fighting  back.  They  acted 
within  the  law 

And  what  of  the  cry  that  the  freedom 
riders  got  exactly  what  they  wanted?  Do 
the  papers,  police  authorities,  the  people 
generally  who  sp>eak  this  Insanity  really  be- 
lleve  the  young  Negroes  from  Nashville  ac- 
tually wanted  to  have  their  faces  beaten  to 
a  pulp,  their  teeth  knocked  out,  their  ribs 
cracked,  their  scalps  lacerated? 

And  the  Intervention  by  Federal  authori- 
ties which  the  Governor  and  some  of  the 
papers  seem  to  see  as  one  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  whole  sickening  Imbroglio  We  say. 
thank  Ood,  for  Federal  action  to  protect 
those  who  could  not  protect  themselves  and 
who  were  not  at  first  able  to  look  to  the 
State  and  municipal  authorities  for  protec- 
tion. 

Thank  goodness  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers have  been  shocked  Too  few  political 
leaders  seem  to  have  been  stirred.  But  per- 
haps the  newspapers  now  will  marshal  de- 
cent, Intelligent  opinion.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  business  community — al- 
ready feeling  the  economic  pinch,  and  sick 
over  Alabama's  failure  to  attract  new  indus- 
try while  Georgia.  North  Carolina  and  other 
Southern  States  are  hauling  It  In — will  Join 
the  papers  In  Insisting  that  the  hatred  be 
bridled  and  kept  in  lawfiii   b<iunds. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  TEST  BANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  items  which  will  be  high  on  the 
agenda  In  the  meeting  at  Vienna  be- 
tween our  President,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  Soviet  Premier.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
will  be  disannament  and  the  nuclear 
test  ban  conference  at  Geneva.  At  least, 
all  the  reports  to  date  indicate  that 
these  two  world  leaders  will  concentrate 
a  part  of  their  time  and  attention  upon 
these  all-important  subjects.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  our  p>osi- 
tion  on  these  very  vital  subjects. 

A.    TEST    BAN    NBOOTlATIONS 

First.  The  United  States  now  regards 
an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  as  an  important  in- 
dicator of  further  progress  in  the  entire 
field  of  dLsai-mament.  I  trust  that  the 
Soviet  leader  and  his  associates  under- 
stand this.  It  is  an  indicator  because 
it  would  show  w  hether  the  Soviet  Union 
is  finally  able  to  allow  some  opening  up 
of  its  territory  to  inspection.  It  would 
indicate  that  some  common  ground  does 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  war  and  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities  to  many  countries. 

Second.  The  United  States,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  agreement,  has  submitted 
Its  proposals  on  all  a'^pects  of  a  test  ban 
treaty.  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator, has  submitted  a  full  draft 
treaty  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  British, 
at  the  Geneva  conference,  on  the  ban- 
ning of  further  nuclear  tests.  There 
are  now  no  uriknowns  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. However,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  attempted  to  negotiate  seriously  re- 
garding any  treaty  language.  In  fact, 
today's  newspaper  columns  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  rejected  our  most  recent 
ofler.  which  was  a  further  compromise 
in  an  effort  to  recxh  some  agreement. 


Third.  On  a  number  of  areas  of  con- 
troversy in  the  test  ban  negotiationis  the 
United  States  has  announced  positions 
which  have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  had  asked  for 
but  a  year  ago.  For  example,  they  in- 
clude the  number  of  control  posts  On 
that  one  issue  alone,  the  United  States 
has  made  considerable  accommodation 
and  adjustment  in  order  to  reach  an 
agreement.  We  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber we  requested  last  year,  wh€n  the 
number  was  up  to  50  inspections,  to  21. 
and  most  recently  we  have  offered  to 
agree  on  19  control  posts.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  permit,  thus  far,  or.ly  15 
Fortunately,  the  gap  there  is  very  small, 
and  it  might  be  closed  by  further  nego- 
tiation. 

As  to  the  number  of  onsite  inspections, 
the  United  States  had  asked  for  20.  The 
United  States  now  asks  for  a  maximum 
of  20  and  a  minimum  of  12,  with  1 
additional  inspection  over  12  for  each 
5  unidentified  earthquakes  or  earth 
tremors  over  60.  In  other  words,  we 
have  made  further  adjustment  of  our 
position  on  the  subject  of  onsite  In- 
sp>ections.  in  order  to  ofTer  a  more 
persuasive  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  changed  its 
position  at  all.  It  is  willing  to  permit 
only  three  onsite  inspections  in  the 
Soviet  Union  per  year.  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  it  is  willing  to  accept  any.  in- 
dicates that  it  is  ■willing  to  accept  the 
principle  of  onsite  inspections,  which  is 
encouraging. 

The  United  States  has  moved  from  27 
to  36  months  as  the  length  of  the  mora- 
torium on  tests  below  the  19-kiloton 
threshold.  The  Soviet  Union  contends 
the  moratorium  should  be  4  to  5  years. 
We  have  gone  as  far  as  3  years.  Again, 
this  is  an  item  which  could  be  nego- 
tiated. 

In  addition  the  Soviets  have  reverted 
to  an  old  position,  by  suggesting  that 
regardle.ss  of  the  results  of  research,  no 
nation  should  be  permitted  to  resume 
underground  weapons  testing  after  the 
moratorium  has  ended.  Of  course,  this 
means  that  the  Soviets  take  an  un- 
realistic position,  for  if  the  research 
indicates  a  need  for  underground  tests 
in  order  further  to  develop  the  inspec- 
tion and  control  iX)sition.  it  would  seem 
only  sensible  that  such  be  undertaken. 

The  United  States  is  now  wiL.ing  to 
give  the  Soviets  parity  on  the  «;ontrol 
commission  which  will  be  the  governing 
board  of  the  international  control  or- 
ganization to  manage  the  agreement  and 
determine  violations  if  they  occui*.  The 
United  States  projxises  that  the  control 
commission  consist  of  four  Western, 
four  Soviet  bloc,  and  three  neutral  na- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  this,  and  now  asks,  in 
addition,  for  a  three-man  administra- 
tive council  to  administer  the  control 
operations.  One  of  the  three  would  be 
Western,  one  would  be  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  one  would  be  a  neutral.  This 
new  Soviet  demand  is  part  of  its  attack 
on  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  based  on  the  same  formula  that 
has  been  used  by  them  in  the  (3ene\a 
conference   on   Laos,    where   the   Soviet 


Union  insisted  on  the  right  of  veto  over 
any  type  of  control  operation — which 
would  make  impossible  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  control  organization, 
for  each  of  the  three  administrators 
would  have  a  veto  power  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  could  vitiate  or  ne- 
gate any  kind  of  effective  action.  Every 
act  of  administration  would  be  subject 
to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  in- 
definite wrangling  by  the  Uiree-man 
council,  or  "Troika,'  as  it  is  now  being 
called.  Finally,  the  Soviet  demand  as- 
sumes that  the  world  is  divided  into 
three  separate  camps  and  that  it  is  pxjs- 
sible  to  find  one  neutral  to  represent  all 
countries  not  allied  with  either  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  United  Stat<!s.  and  to 
find  one  person  to  represent  all  coun- 
tries allied  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  present  world  situation  these  are 
unworkable  and  unwarranted  assump- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  Uiese:  remarks 
because  I  believe  I  have  earned  a  repu- 
tation in  public  life  for  seeking  an  ad- 
justment of  differences,  for  seeking  to 
find  in  the  field  of  nuclear-test  suspen- 
sion a  workable  and  effective  agree- 
ment— not  an  unreasonable  one,  but  one 
which  represents  a  legitimate  compro- 
mise. I  must  say  that  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude is  one  of  intransigence,  delay,  and 
obstruction.  That  attitude  can  result 
only  in  trouble,  and  obviously  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  failure  to  arrive  at  any  agree- 
ment— a  situation  which  makes  disarm- 
ament as  a  subject  matter  almost  aca- 
demic. 

Fourth.  It  is  possible  the  Soviet  Union 
has  decided  it  no  longer  is  interested  in 
a  test  ban  agreement.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  is  not  so.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
President  can  impress  upon  the  Soviet 
leader  the  implications  of  a  failure  to 
agree  to  a  workable  and  effective  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  has  been  will- 
ing to  reduce  its  inspection  requirements 
considerably,  as  scientific  and  technical 
data  justified.  We  have  been  prepared 
to  negotiate  for  an  agreement. 

We  have  laid  our  proposal  on  the 
table,  for  all  to  see  and  to  study.  There 
are  no  unknowns;  there  are  no  secrets, 
but  if  these  efforts  on  our  part  produce 
only  negative  results,  obstruction,  re- 
sistance, and  a  negative  reply,  nuclear 
testing  cannot  be  stopped.  Other  coun- 
tries will  soon  test,  in  addition  to  the 
present  membership  of  the  nuclear  club. 
and  not  only  will  the  nuclear  arms  race 
continue,  but  it  will  flourish  and  it  will 
expand. 

Fifth.  Several  months  ago,  I  suggested 
that  if  no  agreement  on  a  te^t  ban  treaty 
was  reached  by  June  of  this  year,  the 
United  States  should  resume  testing  un- 
derground, at  least  for  research  and 
peaceful  purposes.  I  wish  t-o  say  most 
carefully,  and  after  great  consideration, 
that  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  determined  not 
to  negotiate  for  a  test  ban  treaty,  then 
President  Kennedy  will  be  required  at 
least  to  give  consideration  t-o  the  resump- 
tion of  those  tests  required  by  US  secu- 
rity or  research  needs.  In  other  words.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  Soviet*  re.iect 
every  reasonable  propof^al  that  we  mako. 
and  if  there  seems  to  be  no  hop>e  of  any 
agreement,  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  may  well  be  required— I  do  not 
say  that  he  wUl:  but  he  may  well  be 
required — to  authorize  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  Our  Government  does 
not  want  to  do  this  These  words  in  the 
Congressional  Record  art-  reviewed  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  by  the  press  of  our 
Nation  and  also  by  the  press  of  other 
countries,  by  the  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  also  by  the  officials  of  other 
governments,  both  those  that  take  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  us  and  those 
that  take  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
us. 

I  hope  the  Soviets  will  understand 
from  these  words  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
our  patience,  and  that  what  we  seek  is  a 
respon5ible.  reasonable  agreement.  I 
hope  the  Soviet  leaders  will  understand 
that  their  intransigence  and  their  re- 
fu.^al  to  make  any  kind  of  concession  can 
result  only  m  a  complete  failure  to  make 
any  kind  of  negotiation 

Mr  P:-esident  this  comes  from  one 
who  has  walked  the  extra  mile  in  the 
field  of  di.saiTnament  negotiations,  and  is 
prepared  to  do  so  a^-'am  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  anv  progress 

But  let  the  Soviet  leaders  know  that 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
where  support  for  an  agreement  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  in  the  fli.-.t  place,  when 
the  friends  of  a  proposed  agreement  lose 
patience,  and  find  little  to  encourage 
them,  then,  indeed,  the  possibilities  of  a 
treaty  or  an  agreement  are  highly  re- 
mote. 

B      r,f:NFR^:      :jI^\P..M  K.MENT 

First    Soon  the  Unaed  States  and  the 

Soviet  Union  will  meet  in  a  series  of 
Dilateral  talks  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  general  disarmament  negotia- 
tions will  be  resumed  If  these  talks 
produce  agreement,  general  disanna- 
ment  netjotiations  will  begin  on  or 
around  July  31,  1961 

Second  The  time  has  come  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  discuss  frankly  and  quietly  how- 
far  their  armaments  and  armies  can 
actually  be  reduced  in  the  present  sit- 
uation. The  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting  cannot  uo  deeply  into  this  ques- 
tion in  the  short  time  available,  but  at 
thi,>  meeting  the  two  leaders  may  dis- 
cuss what  they  think  are  the  mam  ob- 
stacles to  agreement  and  in  general  how 
they  might  be  overcome. 

Three  President  Kennedy  could  make 
clear  the  wlllln^ne,^^  of  the  United  States 
to  travel  far  down  the  road  to  compre- 
hensive disarmament  if  the  Soviet  Union 
agrees,  first,  to  effective  and  reasonable 
control  measures,  and  second,  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  its 
ability  to  maintain  peace  as  national 
armaments  are  reduced  Thus  far  the 
Soviet  Union  has  refu.sed  to  limit  its 
sovereignty  in  any  way.  It  asks  for  a 
veto  over  any  measure  which  could  at 
some  future  pwint  in  time  affect  adver.se- 
ly  a  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  probe  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deteimine  what,  if  any. 
areas  of  agreement  in  disarmament  and 
keeping  the  peace  exist 

Mr  Pi-esident.  I  hopt>  these  words  will 
be  of  some  help  to  our  President,  be- 
cause I  know  this  problem  weighs  heav- 


ily on  him  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
discussing  some  of  these  matters  with 
our  Chief  Executive,  I  know  our  Presi- 
dent wants  a  test  ban  agreement  with 
sensible,  reasonable,  and  effective  con- 
trols. I  repeat  that  we  have  offered 
many  concessions.  We  have  laid  before 
the  Soviet  Union  a  full  draft  treaty.  We 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  it.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  sell  out  or  to  accept 
a  phony  agreement  that  could  only  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  the  tensions  which 
exist  today  The  best  way  I  know  to 
relieve  the  tensions  is  to  have  an  ef- 
fective, workable  agreement  which  has 
the  possibility  of  enforcement  and  which 
gives  a  reasonable  degree  of  effective 
controls. 

I  trust  the  discussions  at  Vienna  will 
give  at  least  some  consideration  to  these 
very  importan'  matters, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  just  returned  from 
Geneva.  I  was  there  for  the  session 
which  was  held  on  last  Friday  and  also 
the  session  which  was  held  on  Monday. 
I  was  there  when  Mr  Dean,  our  repre- 
sentative, laid  the  pror>osal  before  the 
conference  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
alluded.  While  the  formal  proposal  was 
not  presented  until  yesterday  he  made 
an  infonnal  presentation  last  Monday 
morning. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Tsarapkin.  the  chief 
Russian  delegate,  indicated  that  some 
thought  and  consideration  would  be  giv- 
en to  the  proc>osal:  but  I  understand, 
from  the  repKJils  that  came  back  yester- 
day, following  the  filing  of  the  proposal. 
Mr.  T.sarapkin,  without  reading  it  or 
even  looking  at  it.  simply  said  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it:  he  just  re- 
jected it  outright. 

I  have  always  contended  that  we  ought 
to  be  tenacious  in  our  negotiating  on 
these  proposals,  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject not  only  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  but 
also  the  matter  of  disarmament,  and,  in 
fact,  all  negotiations  with  Russia.  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  ought  to  show 
them  that  we  can  hold  out  just  as  long 
as  they  can.  in  order  that  we  might  get 
across  to  the  world  the  fact  that  we  were 
willing  to  work  hard  for  any  move  which 
would  lead  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  durable  peace.  I  think  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  fact  in  the  negotiations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so 
well  pointed  out.  we  have  made  reason- 
able concessions.  For  example,  one  of 
the  concessions  w  as  made  to  meet  an  ob- 
jection which  Mr.  Tsarapkin.  the  Rus- 
sian delegate,  himself  proposed.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  were  more  seismic 
disturbances  in  the  United  States  than 
there  were  in  the  Soviet  Union,  There- 
fore, we  said  to  him — and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  refened  to  it — 
that  we  would  allow  12  inspections  for 
the  first  60  disturbances,  and  then  1  for 
each  5  after  that,  up  to  a  total  or  max- 
imum of  20. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  apply 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King- 


dom, and  the  United  States.  That  pro- 
posal was  made  as  a  result  of  an  ob- 
jection which  the  Russian  representa- 
tive himself  had  made.  Yet  when  the 
profKJsal  was  made,  he  did  not  give  it 
the  respect  of  looking  at  it.  According 
to  the  reports  I  have  heard  over  the  ra- 
dio, they  simply  took  it.  thumbed  it.  and 
said,  "We  reject  it." 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct.  We 
have  demonstrated  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
E)ose  that  I  have  long  felt  we  ought  to 
show.  We  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  we  are  willing  to  make  rea- 
.sonable  concessions.  I  think  it  becomes 
apparent — and  I  dislike  to  say  it.  but  it 
is  true — that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
want  a  test  ban  agreement.  It  substan- 
tiates to  some  extent  the  suspicion  many 
persons  have  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  been  carrying  on  tests  which  we 
could  not  detect  during  this  time,  while 
we  were  banned  from  making  tests.  We 
are  the  ones  who  catch  the  short  end 
of  it. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
saying  that,  unless  there  is  some  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Kremlin  that  they  are  willing 
to  negotiate,  the  time  is  approaching 
when  we  ought  to  say  to  them,  "There 
is  no  need  of  our  staying  here  longer. 
We  give  notice  of  it  to  the  world  that 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  any  more 
by  the  ban.  We  do  not  say  we  are  go- 
ing to  resume  in  all  fields  and  all  phases 
of  the  testing,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  de- 
cide what  we  are  going  to  do," 

Mr  HUMPHREY  That  was  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  But  we  become  a 
free  agent, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes:  we  become  a 
free  agent 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  We  ought  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Kremlin,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  world  that  we  still 
stand  ready  to  negotiate,  provided  the 
Russians  will  negotiate  in  good  faith 
and  work  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

My  brief  experience  in  that  area — and 
the  Senator  has  been  there  on  previous 
occasions — makes  me  realize  even  more 
strongly  than  I  had  ever  realized  before 
the  absolute  futility  of  efforts  on  our 
part  and  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  meeting  there,  day  after  day  after 
day.  just  to  be  met  with  "Nyet "  from 
the  Russian  representatives. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  what  he  has  said.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  want  to  add  just  a  word.  Some 
persons  ask,  "As  long  as  you  can  have 
a  moratorium  on  testing.  Senator,  as  long 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  testing,  why  do 
you  ask  for  an  agreement  with  an  in- 
spection and  control  system?" 

The  argument  from  those  who  use  this 
approach  runs,  "After  all.  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement  is  to  prevent  tests.  If 
there  are  no  tests  now  under  the  mora- 
torium, why  is  the  agreement  neces- 
sary?" 

My  answer  is  that,  first  of  all,  there 
may  be  some  cheating.  I  do  not  have 
ai\y  reason  to  believe  there  is.  nor  do  I 
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make  the  charge,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  secret  society.  It  is  a  tightly  dis- 
ciplined society.  The  police  state  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  It  is  a  closed  so- 
ciety. It  is  much  easier  to  have  a  clan- 
destine operation  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion than  it  is  within  the  open  societies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain. 
We  all  know  that.  Therefore,  mora- 
toriums lend  themselves  to  a  tempta- 
tion for  evasion  and  cheating. 

Furtheiinore.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  have  any  general  disarma- 
ment, any  arms  control  at  all.  we  must 
somewhere  along  the  line  develop, 
through  science,  through  technology, 
through  diplomacy  and  statesmanship, 
an  international  control  and  inspection 
system  which  provides  some  degree  of 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  respective 
countries  for  inspection  purposes,  with 
the  International  Control  Commission 
not  dominated  by  any  one  r>ower.  In 
other  words,  we  must  perfect  a  system 
which  is  an  alternative  to  trust. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  trust  us. 
and  we  have  every  reason  not  to  trust 
them.  The  basis  of  what  we  call  "mutual 
trust"  is  far  too  weak  a  reed  upon  which 
to  lean.  Therefore,  what  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  develop  through  science,  through 
technology,  through  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy,  through  control  commissions 
and  inspections,  a  mechanism  which  will 
be  an  alternative  for  trust.  Unless  we 
can  get  the  beginnings  of  such  an  inspec- 
tion system  which  will  have  some  free- 
dom of  movement  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  no  President  will  negotiate 
and  surely  no  Senate  will  ratify  any 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  an  appeal  for  rea- 
son, in  an  appeal  to  better  judgment.  I 
ask  that  we  stop  the  arms  race  before  it 
stops  us.  When  I  say  us"  I  refer  to  the 
whole  world. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  has  written  off  the 
possibility  of  any  disarmament  because 
it  is  riding  high,  because  it  thinks  the 
future  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
let  the  world  know  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try feel  to  the  contrary.  The  future  will 
not  belong  to  the  police  state.  The  future 
will  not  belong  to  those  who  violate 
human  rights.  The  future  will  not  be- 
long to  the  collectivized  society,  unless 
we  let  it  happen. 

I  had  the  privilege  once  of  saying  to 
the  Soviet  Premier,  in  my  long  discus- 
sion with  him.  "We  are  prepared  to  com- 
pete." We  are  not  only  prepared  to  com- 
pete, but  we  are  also  prepared  to  comi>ete 
with  vitality,  with  vigor,  and  with  pur- 
pose. We  would  like  to  have  competition 
for  peaceful  purposes,  for  protection,  for 
preservation,  for  helpfulness  to  human- 
ity, not  for  its  destruction. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
There  is  no  fear  in  our  ranks.  There 
is  concern.  We  have  deep  concern  for 
the  future  of  humanity,  but  no  fear. 
We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  honorably. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  negotiate  in  a 
manner  which  will  result  in  dishonor: 
namely,  to  accept  anything  simply  to 
get  an  agreement.    Never.  Mr.  President. 

Agreement  should  have  a  noble  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  should  be  protec- 
tion, safety,  and  peace.     There  should 


not  be  an  agreement  simply  for  the  sake 
of  an  agreement. 

I  am  sure  our  President  shares  these 
sentiments.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
been  one  who  has  felt  and  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  Presidents  trip  ix)  Paris 
and  to  Vienna  and  his  visit  with  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  I  believe  can  be  for 
good,  because  the  Soviet  leader  will  see 
a  man  of  courage,  of  vitality,  of  vigor, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  charactjr.  He 
will  see  the  modem  American,  the 
American  of  this  generation.  He  will 
see  him  in  the  flesh.  He  will  see  his 
countenance  and  the  determination  on 
that  countenance. 

I  am  pleased.  I  think  it  will  be  a  good 
day  for  freedom  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sits  across  the  table 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  see 
the  strength  and  the  character,  and  also 
the  decency  and  the  sense  of  fair  play, 
to  be  found  in  the  American  .society. 
That  will  be  demonstrat«?d  in  the  activi- 
ties of.  in  the  words  of,  and  in  the 
presence  of  our  President. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  JUNE  5,  1961 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  th?  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  June  5.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE   OF    I  HE   FLOOR 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill  the 
number  of  aids  allowed  on  the  floor 
may  be  in  excess  by  four  of  those  per- 
mitted  under  the   rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabarrra?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 


WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  PROVING  AREA 
FOR  FEDERAL  FOOD  STAMP  PROJ- 
ECT—SECRETARY FREEMAN  IN- 
AUGURATES PROGRAM  TO  HELP 
THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  at  Welch,  in  Mc- 
Dowell County,  W.  Va..  the  Federal  food 
stamp  program  was  initiated.  The  first 
family,  of  approximately  2,767  families, 
to  have  received  the  first  increment  of 
food  stamps  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alderson 
Muncy.  They  are  the  parents  of  13 
children.  Mr.  Muncy  is  an  unemployed 
coal  miner,  and  has  had  no  regular  em- 
ployment for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
would  say  that  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  the  complete  answer  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  foodstuffs  which 
are  in  the  surplus  stores  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  should  be  given 


to  those  within  this  country  who  can 
meet  eligibility  requirements  for  suste- 
nance. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  Senators  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  believe 
the  food  stamp  program  is  an  attempt — 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  largely  a  suc- 
cessful one — to  distribute,  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner.  Government  sur- 
plus commodities  and  other  food  staples 
to  needy  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Rather  than  have  our  surpluses  spoil 
in  the  granaries  and  depots  where  such 
commodities  are  now  kept,  it  is  imix)r- 
tant  to  see  that  they  are  distributed  in 
an  equitable  manner.  It  is  necessary 
that  these  items  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
an  area  or  a  community  where  the  peo- 
ple are  in  need. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  a  nominally  con- 
servative newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  May 
31  published  an  editorial  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  significant  endorsement 
of  the  food  stamp  program  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pood  and  Jobs 

When  the  new  food -stamp  plan  went  into 
effect  In  West  Virginia  over  the  weekend 
fewer  takers  showed  up  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. On  the  basis  of  earlier  surplus  dis- 
posal programs,  the  Agricultural  IJepartment 
had  looked  for  some  10.000  families  to  qualLfy 
for  food-stamp  assistance.  At  the  deadline 
on  Friday  only  some  2.767  had  proved  need. 
It  is  early  yet  to  generalize  about  the  reason 
for  this  dropping  away.  To  the  extent  that 
It  represents  a  tightening  up  of  eligibility 
rules  and  so  a  shaking  off  of  freeloaders,  it 
is  a  good  sign  To  the  extent  that  the  truly 
needy  have  been  confused  by  complex  eligi- 
bility rules  or  for  other  reasons  have  been 
slow  to  establish  their  true  need,  we  may 
hope  for  more  beneficiaries  as  the  program 
gets  underway. 

Certainly  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
to  citizens  who  suffer  from  a  genuine  need 
for  nourishment  is  an  urgent  duty.  The 
only  thing  worse  than  rolling  up  farm  sur- 
plus which  the  market  will  not  absorb  would 
be  to  hold  it  off  from  nonmarket  but  socially 
desirable  consumption.  To  pay  heavy  ware- 
housing fees  on  commodities  rotting  away  in 
storage  while  unemployed  Americans  went 
semihungry  would  be  to  comjjound  our 
farm  follies.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
new  food-stamp  plan  Is  that  like  its  original 
in  the  late  thirties,  it  offers  an  orderly  and 
effective  method  of  surplus  disposal  at  points 
of  genuine  need. 

But  this  very  virtue  of  the  food-stamp 
plan  should  warn  us  against  errors  at  the 
other  extreme.  It  would  be  wrong  to  argue 
that  since  there  was  surplus  food  to  donate 
there  was  less  need  to  find  work  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries. It  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that 
since  there  were  prospective  users  of  surplus 
food,  there  was  no  need  of  eliminating  farm 
surplus.  The  ideal  must  continue  to  be  an 
economy  In  which  all  the  food  produced  is 
purchased  in  the  market  because  all  the  peo- 
ple able  and  willing  to  work  have  jobs  and 
purchasing  p>ower. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr,  President.  I  also 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
Associated  Press  story,  which  tells  of  the 
visit  of  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Repre- 
sentative Elizabeth  Kee.   to  an  area  of 
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\\\r'.  Vii^iiua  vvL^ic'  ur.L'mpIoyment  ex- 
ceeds 2b  percent  of  the  labor  force  and 
where  th-  ;»  ..-  an  acute  Tie^'d,  My  cul- 
league,  S»nau;r  Bvrd  of  We^t  Vi;-:inia, 
and  I  had  prior  commitmeras  which  pre- 
v::nU'd  our  be. rig  with  the  official  party. 
I  ask  ui.an.moi;.-,  cc.-i.sent  that  the  article 
telling  of  Lf:at  \  isii.  and  of  the  experience 
of  Mr  and  Mr.s  .\iderson  Muncy  and 
others  who  quahfied  to  receive  the 
stamp.s  w.-.n  Anich  to  purchase  food  at 
cooperating  groceries  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PooD-arAMp  Plan  Gets  Underway  in  West 
Virginia — Coal  Mining  Welch  Area  Be- 
coMEs  First  Testing  Grolnd  for  New 
U.S.  Program 

Welch.  W.  Va..  May  29.— This  depressed 
coal  mining  area  today  became  the  first  test- 
ing ground  for  a  Kennedy  .idmlnlstration 
plan  to  talce  the  Nation's  needy  off  lood 
handouts  and  send  them  to  grocery  stores 
for   better  diets 

Wltaln  a  short  time  after  ceremonies  open- 
ing the  prfjgTiim  several  hundred  families — 
many  of  w^iose  breadwinners  have  been  Job- 
less for  years — obtained  Government  food 
stamps. 

They  took  them  to  cooperating  grocers  and 
bought  a  wider  variety  of  food — and  more  of 
It — than  the  Government  had  been  donating 
through  relief  agencies. 

\  FIRST    ARE    PARENTS    OF    13 

The  first  to  get  stamps  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alderson  Muncy.  of  PaynesvlUe,  parents  of 
13  children.  A  coal  mine  worker.  Muncy  has 
been  unemployed  for  a  year  except  for  a  few 
odd  jobs  here  and  there. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  flew  in  from  Washington  to  get  the 
program  started  and  to  pass  out  the  first 
stamps.  Also  taking  part  were  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron  and  Representative  Elizabeth  Kee. 
Democrat,  of  We.st  Virginia,  Congre.sswoman 
from  this  district 

If  the  stamp  plan  proves  successful  here  in 
West  Virginia's  McDowell  County,  and  In 
seven  other  areas  of  the  country  In  which 
it  will  be  tested  for  a  year,  it  may  be  ex- 
tended nationally 

This  would  give  the  needy — now  totaling 
about  6  million — diets  more  nearly  equal 
those  of  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

FREE    STAMPS 

Under  the  plan,  the  needy  are  permitted 
to  buy  Government-issued  food  stamps  in  an 
amount  comparable  to  their  recent  aver- 
age food  expenditures.  They  are  then  given 
free  enough  additional  stiunps  to  assure 
them  a  nutritional  diet. 

Those  without  any  Income  get  enough  free 
stamps  to  provide  the  desired  diet. 

The  direct  distribution  of  food  to  the  needy 
has  been  discontinued  in  McDowell  for  the 
duration  of  the  food-stamp  pilot  project. 

Foods  which  have  been  donated  here  and 
e!sewh«-  under  the  direct  program  are  flour, 
commetl,  lard,  dried  milk,  rice,  butter,  pea- 
nut butter,  rolled  oats,  drird  whole  eggs, 
dried  beans,  and  canned  pork  and  gravy. 

Under  the  new  plan,  stamps  may  be  used 
to  buy  any  domestically  produced  food  Ex- 
cluded are  Imported  foods  such  as  coffee, 
tsa.  cocoa,  and  bananas.  Stamps  may  not  be 
used  for  alcoholic  beverages  or  tobacco. 

OTHTTR     AREAS    DUE    PLAN 

Other  areas  to  which  the  plan  will  be  ex- 
tended between  now  and  July  3  Include 
Franklin  County,  111  ;  Floyd  County,  Ky  ;  De- 
troit, the  Vlrginla-Hlbblng-Nashwauk  com- 
munities in  northern  Minnesota:  Silver  Bow 


County.  Mont ,  San  Miguel  County,  N.  Mex.. 

and  Fayette  County.  Pa. 

Freeman  urged  those  directing  the  exper- 
imental program  here — as  well  as  those  get- 
ting \ia  benefits — to  work  hard  to  make  it 
operate  efficiently  and  effectively  so  that  It 
might  be  extended  nationally. 

•Tiie  fundamental  concern  of  this  admin- 
istration,"  Freeman  said,  "Is  to  use  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farmer  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  pilot  food-etamp 
projects  are  designed  to  seek  out  better 
methods  of  insuring  that  every  person  In 
need  has  the  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
diet." 

The  Muncy  family  will  get  895  worth  of 
free  stamps  a  month.  Muncy  is  47,  his  wife 
45.  Their  13  children  range  in  age  from  17 
months  to  19  years.  Six  of  them  are  in 
school. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  his  statement.  More  im- 
portantly. I  commend  him  on  his  effort 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  the  Senate 
when  we  worked  together  on  this  plan. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  work  alongside  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  food 
stamp  plan.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining 
authorization  for  the  plan.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  we  had  quite  a 
fight  in  the  Senate  over  it.  Firsf,  it  was 
defeated,  and  then  we  brought  it  back 
for  a  second  try,  and  it  was  adopted.  In 
the  House.  I  believe  Representative 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  was  the  author  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr,  Symincto.n1.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  my- 
self, and  others  were  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sp.arkman  J  was  one  of  the  .supporters  of 
the  program.  We  then  went  to  confer- 
ence, and  in  the  conference  we  were  able 
to  come  out  with  a  general  authorization 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establi.'r^h  a  food  stamp  program.  The 
Department  was  authorized  to  tise  our 
surplus  foods,  to  use  foods  that  were  in 
abimdance  throughout  America  to  feed 
the  needy,  and  to  use  food  stamps  so  that 
people  would  not  have  to  walk  up  to  a 
welfare  depot,  but  rather  could  go  into 
their  local  grocery  stores  and  their  local 
supermarkets  and  purchase,  with  then- 
sUmps  as  they  could  with  a  $5  bill,  a  $1 
bill,  or  whatever  currency  they  had 
available,  foods  that  were  on  the  list  of 
available  foods. 

We  waited  for  over  a  year.  There  was 
privation  in  America.  I  was  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  during  the  campaign 
in  1960.  Both  of  us  pledged  in  tliat 
election  campaign  that  wlien  a  Democrat 
went  into  the  White  Hoiu;c.  these  hu- 
man needs  would  be  met.  Of  course,  I 
had  a  different  idea  than  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  had  as  to 
who  would  be  in  the  White  House  at  that 
time.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  both 
made  this  pledge  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  our  party.  Is  it  not  interesting' 
that  the  first  order  of  President  Ken- 
nedy— Executive   Order   No.    1 — was  an 


order  to  increase  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus foods  for  the  needy? 

Mr.     RANDOLPH.     The    Senator    is 
conect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  next  order 
was  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
would  immediately  move  into  action  on  a 
food  stamp  plan.  I  hope  Senators  will 
permit  this  expression  of  some  justifiable 
happiness  and  pride  when  I  say  that  it 
was  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  food  stamp  plan,  to  vote  for  It,  to 
work  for  it.  and  to  be  on  the  conference 
committee  that  enacted  the  proposal  into 
law.  It  w  as  a  Kreat  invilegc  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture.  -who  is  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota — nvy  lifelong 
personal  friend,  who  has  a  big  heart  and 
a  sense  of  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men— at  Welch.  W.  Va..  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  present  food  stamp  book  No.  1. 
It  was  presented  in  the  State  where  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  m  hia 
campaign  pledged  that  if  he  were  elected 
President,  he  would  take  this  action  and 
he  would  not  forget  the  needy  people 
or,  indeed,  ail  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  happy  that  tlie  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  commented  on  this 
question  because  these  stones  go  by  in 
tins  day  with  almoit  httle  or  no  notice. 
We  have  Oeneva,  Paris,  Berlin.  Vienna. 
Laos,  and  Cuba  to  think  about,  and  we 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  some  of  our 
own  people.  But  it  Ls  an  Interesting, 
and  I  believe  a  worthy,  development  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  Cabmet 
officer,  at  the  direction  of  the  President, 
should  go  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
an  area  that  is  very  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  to  pre- 
sent food  stamp  book  No.  1  to  a  needy 
family.  The  comment  of  that  family 
was  very  interesting.  I  only  paraphrase 
it:  'We  now  can  have  a  greater  variety 
of  food  and  do  not  have  to  be  on  relief." 

I  think  that  is  wonderful,  "as  one  of 
the  Senator's  colleagues.  I  w-lsh  to  salute 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
constant  vigilance  for  his  constituents 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
liim  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  am  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  my  collea'^ue.  Again.  I 
appreciate  the  yielding,  for  this  purjxjse. 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  I . 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  We  all  read  the 
newspaper  account  with  a  "reat  deal  of 
interest.  I.  too,  thought  it  was  most 
fitting  that  the  first  book  should  be  Is- 
sued in  the  State  of  West  Virginia— the 
State  whose  plight  had  been  played  up 
during  the  campaign,  the  State  that  has 
been  hurt  by  the  disappearance  of  some 
of  the  industry,  particularly  coal  mining. 
I  know  something  about  tlid'  problems 
confronting  coal  miners  because  in  my 
State  wc  have  had  similar  problems  in 
certain  ar^as  in  that  respect, 

I  have  often  thought  with^  reference 
to  the  situation  now  that  many  of  the 
programs  submitted  to  us  by  the  present 
administration    are    programs    with    a 
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heart  in  them.  I  think  that  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
think  it  is  true  with  reference  to  the  bill 
proFHJsing  Federal  aid  to  education, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  week.  I 
am  about  to  start  discussion  of  a  housing 
bill,  which  I  think  is  again  a  program 
with  a  heart.  I  think  the  statement  is 
true  of  many  programs  that  we  are 
handling  these  days,  and  I  rejoice  in  it. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH      I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1922'  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low  income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purix)ses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  commence  the  debate  on  the 
pending  housing  bill  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  as  well  as  the  subcommittee, 
and  to  the  staff  of  the  full  committee 
as  well  as  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  their  cooperation  and  diligence  in 
preparing  and  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  a  big  bill.  Oui- 
housing  bill  each  year  Ls  a  big  bill.  It 
is  by  the  very  nature  of  the  matter  with 
which  we  are  dealing  a  complex  bill.  It 
is  one  that  many  people  find  hard  to 
understand,  that  is,  so  far  as  many  of  its 
features  are  concerned.  However,  I  am 
gAing  to  try  in  the  few  remarks  that  I 
will  make  to  outline  just  what  the  bill 
sei^ks  to  do.  The  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  full  committee  have 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  preparing  the 
report  on  the  bill. 

On  March  9,  1961,  the  President  .sent 
his  housing  message  to  the  Congress. 
This  message  was  aimed  at  three  basic 
national  housing  objectives.     They  are: 

F^rst.  The  renewal  of  our  cities  and 
the  assurance  of  sound  growth  in  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  areas; 

Second.  The  provision  of  a  decent 
home  for  all  of  our  people: 

Third.  The  encouragement  of  a  pros- 
perous and  efflcient  construction  indus- 
try as  an  essential  component  of  general 
economic  pro.sperity  and  growth. 

While  these  are  not  necessarily  new- 
objectives,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  me 
and.  I  am  sure,  to  others  in  the  Senate 
who  have  led  the  fight  for  a  better 
housed  America,  to  know  that  we  have 
an  ally  in  the  President.  I  believe  the 
program  proposed  by  the  President  is 
one  for  action  not  only  in  the  field  of 
housing,  but  also  in  the  equally  chal- 
lenging field  of  community  development. 

The  President's  message  shows  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  housing  problems  of 
this  Nation  and  that  he  is  willing  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  laid  down  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  of  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  ' 

On  March  29.  1961,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1478,  which  was  intended  to  imple- 


ment the  housing  program  set  out  in 
the  Chief  Executive's  housing  message. 

Following  my  introduction  of  S.  1478, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  held 
hearings  on  April  4  to  7,  April  10  to  14, 
and  April  20,  1961,  to  consider  not  only 
my  bill,  but  also  some  12  other  housing 
bills  and  numerous  other  prornasals 
then  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 
During  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee received  oral  testimony,  printed 
statements,  and  other  types  of  com- 
ments from  approximately  140  people 
from  all  v.alks  of  life  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  housing. 

Hearings  also  were  held  by  the  sub- 
committee on  March  20,  21,  and  22,  1961, 
to  consider  Senate  bill  S.  345.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  urban  mass  transpKjrta- 
tion  program.  Likewise,  many  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  offer  their  proposals  and  to  make 
recommendations  and  suggestions  to  es- 
tablish a  new-  Federal  mass  transporta- 
tion propram. 

Printed  records  of  these  hearings  are 
on  each  Senator's  desk.  The  Senators 
will  also  find  a  small  green  book  on  their 
desks  labeled  'A  Review  of  Federal 
Housing  Programs"  which  contains  a 
brief  description  of  all  the  programs  af- 
fected by  the  bill  before  us.  I  believe 
this  can  be  extremely  useful  in  giving  a 
better  understanding  of  the  many  hous- 
ing programs  we,  in  the  Congress,  must 
deal  with  in  considering  housing  legis- 
lation. 

Following  these  hearings,  on  April  26 
and  27,  the  subcommittee,  in  executive 
session,  considered  the  bills,  the  recom- 
mendations, and  other  proposals  in  con- 
nection with  1961  housing  legislation  and 
prepared  its  recommendations  to  the  full 
committee.  Subsequently,  after  sitting 
for  3  days  in  executive  session  the  full 
committee  reported  a  clean  bill,  S.  1922. 
The  committee  bill  is  the  measure  pend- 
ing before  us  today. 

In  general,  the  committee  bill  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  aims: 

First.  To  bring  about  a  realistic  hous- 
ing program  for  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies: 

Second.  To  encourage  the  rehabili- 
tation and  improvement  of  existing 
properties  by  establishing  a  long-term, 
low-interest-rate  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation program  within  the  medium 
of  THA  loan  insurance; 

Third.  To  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology' in  the  construction  industry  by 
permitting  the  FHA  Commissioner  to  in- 
sure mortgages  on  residential  buildings 
which  are  constructed  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis  with  improved  methods  and 
materials: 

Fourth.  To  initiate  a  new  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  communities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  undeveloped  land  for  preser- 
vation and  continued  use  as  open  space: 

Fifth.  To  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  mass  transit  systems:  and 

Sixth,  To  provide  continuity  for  vari- 
ous existing  housing  programs  and  to 
make  necessary  technical  amendments 
to  insure  that  existing  housing  programs 
better  serve  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people. 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  pre- 
paring the  committee  bill  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  took  into 
consideration  not  only  the  pending 
mea.sures.  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing at  the  hearings,  the  President's 
housing  message,  and  other  proposals, 
but  also  the  members  of  these  commit- 
tees considered  the  state  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  relationship  of  a 
healthy  homebuilding  industry  to  this 
economy. 

There  is  concern  about  the  state  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  continued 
lack  of  sustained  vitality  shown  by  the 
homebuilding  industry.  After  having 
moved  ahead  for  3  consecutive 
months,  private  nonfarm  housing  starts 
failed  to  show  the  sharp  spring  upsurge 
that  normally  is  associated  with  the 
month  of  April.  As  a  result  the  sea- 
.sonally  adjusted  annual  rate  slid  back 
from  a  level  close  to  1.3  million  to  1 
only  a  shade  better  than  1.2  million.  The 
committee  viewed  such  a  performance 
at  this  time  as  far  from  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
national  economy  as  well  as  the  unmet 
housing  needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  committee  believed  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  stimulate  the  home- 
building industry  if  this  Nation  is.  in 
fact,  to  meet  housing  needs  of  the  people 
which  will,  according  to  all  statistics 
thus  far  compiled,  become  more  acute 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  decade. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  aware 
of  some  of  the  steps  already  taken  by 
the  President  to  alleviate  the  current 
sluggishness  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  national  economy.  For 
example,  the  reduced  interest  rate  on 
FHA-insured  mortgages,  the  higher  price 
offered  for  mortgages  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  local  communities  to 
sc>eed  up  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing projects,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
public  facility  loan  program  to  cover  ad- 
ditional necessary  local  facilities,  are 
showing  some  results  in  the  national 
economy. 

In  addition,  actions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  reducing  interest  rates  on  long- 
term  securities,  and  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  reducing  interest 
rates  on  savings  and  loan  mortgages,  are 
showing  some  effect  in  increasing  the 
fiow  of  mortgage  credit  which  should  be 
of  further  help  in  improving  the  national 
economy  and  as  a  spur  to  the  homebuild- 
ing industry. 

Although  the  committee  bill  is  not  in 
full  accord  with  all  of  the  proposals  of 
the  measure  originally  introduced  to  im- 
plement the  President's  program,  it  does 
retain  most  of  the  principal  features  of 
that  bill. 

I  should  like  further  to  emphasize  that 
in  preparing  the  committee  bill.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee have  been  mindful  of  the  National 
Housing  Policy  set  forth  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  more  particularly  that  part 
of  the  policy  which  states : 

F*rlvate  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to 
serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  housing  need 
as  it  can. 
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The  majoiiiy  of  the  r.ew  programs 
established  by  the  committee  bili  would 
be  under  the  admmistrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Admimstration. 
It  is  this  aaiency  which  has.  from  its 
establishment  in  1934.  promoted  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  housing  through  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  committee 
report — that  is,  Senate  Report  No. 
281— contains  individual  and  supple- 
mental views  from  five  committee  mem- 
bers. Very  candidly,  I  too.  have  not  been 
m  complete  agreement  with  every  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
However,  this  bill  represents  the  study 
and  consideracion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  certainly  it  is  a  sound 
measure  insofar  as  it  will  contribute  to 
the  continuing  housing'  needs  of  the 
people.     I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill. 

I  beheve  anyone  reading  the  break- 
down of  the  bill  as  I  give  it  in  my  state- 
ment will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Of  course  I  realize  that  there  may  be 
some  divergence  of  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  provisions.  But  by 
and  l.irge  it  is  a  good  bill,  a  bill  that  will 
promote  decent,  sanitary,  and  safe  hous- 
ing for  American  families. 

In  Older  that  the  Record  may  show 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  detail.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  a  section- 
by-sec:ion  analysis  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

?F<~rTON--BY-SEcnON'    Summary    or    Housing 
Act  OF  1961.  S.  1922 

TITLE  I NEW  HOUSING  PROGR.^MS 

Housing  for  moderate-income  families 

Section  101 :  Amends  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  liberalize  program 
for  displaced  famiUes.  and  to  make  program 
available  for  moderate-income  families. 
Broadens  the  existing  program  by — 
1  Permitting  the  section  221  program  to 
serve  '  moderaie- income  families"  in  addi- 
tion to  "displaced  families"; 

2.  Eliminating  requirement  that  number 
of  FHA  section  221  commitments  for  a  given 
community  must  be  predetermined  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Administrator  of  HHFA; 

3.  Removing  requirement  that  community 
must  have  'workable  program"  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  FHA  section  221  mortgage  in- 
surance, except  in  case  of  limited  or  non- 
pro.T.t  or  cooperati.'e  moderate-income  rental 
housing  financed  under  section  221  id)  (3) 
program; 

4  Removing  requirement  that  community 
must  formally  request  that  tlie  section  221 
ptogram  be  made  available. 

Market  rate  program;  sales  housing  (one- 
to  four-f.imlly  dwellings)  :  The  terms  and 
conditions  for  a  mortgage  to  be  eligible 
under  the  broadened  sales  program  would 
be  as  follows: 

1  The  amount  of  the  mortgage  could  not 
exceed— 

Wi^'i  cost  area 
vp  to  — 

1-famiIy »9.000  $15,000 

2-family. 18,000  25,000 

3-famlly- ._.     27.000  32.000 

4-family 33.000  38.000 

2.  The  limit  on  amount  of  mortgage  based 
on  appraised  v.Uue  of  the  dwelling  would  be 
limited  to  lai  100  percent  of  appraised  value 
or  (b)  In  the  case  of  repair  and  rehabUi- 
tatlon  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  estimated 
value   before    repair  and  rehabilitation.     No 


mortgage  could  exceed  cost  of  rehabilitation 

ind  refinancing,  if  any.  No  downpayment 
.'•equired  except  $200  per  dwelling  unit  which 
may  Include  settlement  costs. 

3.  The  mortgage  would  be  required  to  be 
amortized  within  not  more  than  40  years 
or  three-fourths  of  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  remaining  economic  life  of  the 
structure,  whichever  is  lesser.  The  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  would  be  5  percent,  ex- 
cept rate  could  be  Increased  up  to  6  percent 
if  the  Commissioner  finds  it  necessary  to 
meet  the  market. 

4.  Payment  of  claims  on  defaulted  mort- 
Kajes  may  cover  accrued  Interest,  If  Com- 
missioner contracts  to  {jay  claim  upon  as- 
signment of  mortgage  to  FHA. 

5.  The  broadened  program  would  permit 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  for 
moderate-income  families  under  the  same 
formula  as  for  displaced  families. 

6.  Authority  to  Insure  mortgages  for  mod- 
erate-Income families  would  terminate  on 
July  1.  1963.  There  would  be  no  termina- 
tion date  on  the  authority  to  Insure  mort- 
gages for  displaced  persons. 

Market  rate  programs;  rental  housing  (five 
or  more  units)  :  The  terms  and  conditions 
under  the  broadened  rental  program  would 
be  the  ?ame  as  those  for  the  sales  housing 
program  described  above,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions: 

1.  The  maximum  r.mount  of  mortgage 
could  not  exceed — 

Per  unit  if 
Per  room    under  4  room t 

Garden  type •2.250  M.  500 

Elevator    2.750  9.000 

Increase  in  high  cost  area     1.000  

Non:. — Exterior  land  improvements  ex- 
cluded In  determining  maximum  amount  of 
mortgage  based  upon  per  room  or  per  unit 
limits. 

2.  The  loan  ratio  would  be  based  upon  90 
percent  of  replacement  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

3.  The  term  of  the  mortgage  would  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  and  such  mort- 
gage would  carry  an  Interest  rate  of  not 
more  than  5  percent  with  authority  In  the 
Commissioner  to  Increase  the  maximum  to 
6  percent  If  the  Commissioner  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

4.  The  program  would  provide  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  on  rental  housing  con- 
structed by  profltmaklng  mortgagors;  the 
minimum  number  of  units  which  could  be 
In  any  project  would  be  five. 

5.  The  program  provides  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  structures  for  either  dis- 
placed families  or  moderate  Income  families 
but  provides  that  the  maximum  loan  ratio 
on  rehabilitated  properties  Is  to  be  90  per- 
cent of  rehabilitation  costs  plus  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  value  before  re- 
habilitation. In  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  a 
mortgage  could  not  exceed  the  cost  of  re- 
habUitation  and  amount.  If  any.  required  to 
refinance  existing  Indebtedness. 

6.  This  rental  program  for  moderate-In- 
come families  would  terminate  on  July  1. 
1963.  but  no  termination  date  Is  provided  for 
displaced  families. 

Below  market  rate  program;  rental  housing 
(five  or  more  units*.  Amends  section 
221(d)(3)  to  authorize  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner to  Insure  mortgages  bearing  interest 
at  "below  market  rate"  with  a  partial  or  no 
Insurance  premium  and  liberalized  features 
for  payment  of  Insurance  claims.  Mort- 
gages bearing  interest  at  "market  rate"  could 
also  be  In.sured  under  the  provisions  of  the 
subsection  with  no  Insurance  reductions  or 
waivers. 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  a  mortgage 
to  be  eligible  under  the  subsection  would  be 
as  follows; 

1.  Eligible  mortgagors  participating  In  the 
program  bearing  Interest  at  below  market 
rate  must  be  nonprofit  organizations,  limited 


dividend  corporations,  public  bodies  or 
agencies,  or  cooperatives.  Such  categories  of 
eligible  mortgagors  could  also  obtain  mort- 
gage Insurance  under  the  program  where  the 
mortgage  bears  the  market  r^te  of  Interest. 
2  The  maximum  Insurable  amount  per 
room  and  per  unit  of  any  mortgage  secured 
by  rental  housing  would  be  the  same  as  the 
amount  provided  in  the  market  rate  program 
as  described  above. 

3.  The  maximum  loan  ratio  would  be  100 
percent  of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
replacement  cost,  except  In  case-of  rehabili- 
tation would  be  same  as  market  rate  pro- 
gram. 

4.  The  mortgage  would  be  required  to  be 
amortized  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Cpmmlssloner 
and  such  mortgage  could  bear  ^an  Interest 
rate  at  not  more  than  5  percent  with  discre- 
tionary authority  In  the  Commissioner  to 
Increase  such  maximum  to  8  percent:  such 
mortgage  could  also  t>ear  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  interest 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
based  on  the  average  market  yield  on  ail 
outstanding  marketable  obligatkius. 

5.  The  Commissioner  may  Insure  below 
market  rate  mortgages  without  premium 
charge  or  partial  premium  charge  except 
that  on  mortgages  which  bear  a  market  rate 
of  interest,  the  Commls-sioner  ctiuld  require 
the  regular  FHA  Insurance  premium. 

6.  The  payment  of  insurance  claUns  on 
defaulted  mortgagee  could  l>e  iu  ca^kh  or  de- 
bentures, and  claims  may  Include  accrued 
Interest  as  well  as  principal  and  other  eli- 
gible Items  If  mortgage  is  permitted  to  be 
assigned  to  FHA. 

7.  Mortgages  Insured  bearing  below  mar- 
ket rate  Interest  would  be  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  the  FNMA  even  though  a  mort- 
gagor may  be  a  Federal.  SUte.  territorial,  or 
municipal  Instrumentality. 

8  Mortgages  on  rehabilitated  property 
may  be  insured  on  the  same  basis  as  re- 
quired for  mortgages  insured  under  the  mar- 
ket rate  renUl  program  as  described  above. 

Home  improvement  and  rehabilitation  loans 
Loans  In  Urban  Renewal  Areas 
Section  102(a):  Adds  section  220(h)  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new 
home  Improvement  loan  program  for  homes 
and  multlfamlly  structures  In  urban  re- 
newal areas.  The  terms  and  conditions  for 
a  loan  to  be  eligible  under  the  new  section 
would  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  maximum  loan  could  not  exceed 
(a)  910.000  per  family  unit  or  estimated  cost 
of  Improvement,  whichever  is  lesser,  and 
(bi  aji  amount,  which  when  added  to  any 
outstanding  indebtedness  relating  to  prop- 
erty being  improved,  would  keep  the  total 
indebtedness  against  the  property  within 
the  limits  applicable  to  mortgatges  Insured 
under  the  PTIA  section  220  program. 

2.  The  term  of  the  loan  could  not  exceed 
25  years,  or  three-fourths  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  property,  whichever  Is  less. 

3  Maximum  Interest  rates  on  such  loans 
may  l>e  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  but 
may  not  be  In  excess  of  6  percent.  Such 
loans  may  also  bear  service  charge,  appraisal, 
inspection,  and  other  fees. 

4.  Property  owners  and  long-term  lessees 
in  areas  designated  as  urban  renewal  are** 
would  be  eligible  borrowers  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

5.  The  loans  authorized  by  the  new  sec- 
tion would  have  adequate  security  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  may  require 
and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
charge  an  Insurance  premium  on  such  loans. 

6.  Debentures  Issued  on  defaulted  loans 
may  Include  accrued  Interest  as  well  as  un- 
paid   principal    upon   assignment   to  FHA. 

7.  Home  Improvement  loans  for  struc- 
tures used  as  rental  accommodations  for 
five  or  more  families  would  be  subject  to 
cost  certification   provisions  similar   to  coet 
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certification  required  hy  section  227  of  the 
ICatlona!  Housing  Act 

8  FNMA  would  be  authorized  tn  ptirchase 
any  home  Improvement  loans  Insured  by  the 
FHA. 

Loans  Outside  U.ban  Renewal  Areas 
Section  102(b)  :  Amends  secUon  208  of 
such  act  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  estab- 
lish a  home  Improvement  loan  program  out- 
side urban  renewal  areas  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  r.rv  i'.tn  program  would 
l>e  the  same  as  thox^  jr  .  ided  for  home  Im- 
provement loans  "in  urban  renewal  areas." 
except  that  loans  would  be  limited  to  Im- 
provement of  one-  to  four-family  dwellings 
where  project  has  been  determined  to  be 
economically  sound. 

Housing  Improvements  and  Rehabilitation 
Section  102:  Further  amends  section  2*0 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  new 
basis  for  determining  the  maximum  loan 
ratio  on  rehabilitation  mortgages.  The  new 
maximum  loan  ratio  would  be  based  on  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  coet  of  repair  and 
rehabilitation  and  the  Commissioners  esti- 
mate of  value  of  the  property  before  repair 
and  rehabilitation,  but  the  mortgage  could 
not  exceed  tlie  coet  of  reliablllUUon  and 
amount,  if  any.  required  to  refinance  exist- 
ing indebtedness. 

Esper-.mental  housing  mortgage  insurance 
Section  108:  Adds  a  new  secUon  233  to  the 
National  HouiUng  Act  to  authoruie  the  FHA 
Commissioner  to  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure and  to  insure  mortgages  on  properties 
(both  sales  and  rental)  involving  uses  of 
advanced  tecliuology  In  housing  design,  ma- 
terials or  construction  or  experimental 
neighborhood  design,  deemed  significant  In 
reducing  cost  or  improving  quality.  Substi- 
tutes acceptable  risk  for  economic  soundness 
teat  for  mortgages  Insured  under  this  new 
program. 

Mortgage  insurance  for  individually  otmed 
units  and   tnulti/amily  projects 

Section  104  Adds  n  new  section  234  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  mortgage 
Insurance  for  Individual  fee  simple  or  long- 
term  lease  ownership  of  a  unit  In  a  multl- 
famlly structure  Such  ownership  would 
Include  undivided  ownership  interest  In  com- 
mon areas  and  facilities  and  the  community 
and  commercial  facilities,  if  any.  which  serve 
the  apartment  building  In  which  the  indi- 
viduals unit  Is  located. 

Under  the  new  section,  mortgages  would 
be  limited  to  owners  of  no  more  than  four 
single-family  units  and  only  FHA  multi- 
family  projects  would  be  eligible  for  con- 
dominium Insurance  except  FHA  section  213 
(cooperative  multlfamlly  projects)  would  be 
excluded. 

Tm,X    n — HOUSING    FOB    n-ni-Bi  -r    PXRSOffS    AND 
LOW-UICX>MX   WAMOJIS 

Housing  for  the  elderly 
Eligible  Mortgagors 
Section   201    (1).    (2).    (8),    (4K  and    (7): 
amends  section  202(a)    (1 ) ,  (2) .  (3) .  and  (c) 

(3)  of  the  Housi;ig  Act  of  1060  to  make 
public  Ixxlies  ajid  agencies  ajid  consumer 
coi:>p>«Taii-.  es  eug'.ble  fur  elderly  housing  di- 
rect iuajja 

Direct   Ixi.ai   .\ilhorizatlon 
SecUon  301(6)  :  Amends  section  202ia(  {5' 
of  such   act   to   Increase   the  elderly   housing 
direct   loan   authorizavkjn    from   tbO   million 
to  «100  mllllnn 

Uniltation  for  Related  Facilities 
Section  201(6):  Amends  section  202ia)i6) 
to  delete  the  limitation  that  not  more  than 
»5   million  may   be   outstanding   at   any   one 
time  for  related  facilltleft. 

Puhlxc  hotistrvg 
Ell^bUlty  RequlreBftent  for  Disabled  Persons 
Section  202     Amends  section  2  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  require- 
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ment  that  disabled  persons  be  at  least  50 
years  of  age  in  order  to  conform  act  with 
recent  changes  made  In  Social  Security  Act. 

Use  of  Existing  Dwellings 

Section  203:  Amends  section  7  of  such  act 
so  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner shall  encourage  the  use  of  exist- 
ing dwellings  in  the  undertaking  and  carry- 
ing out  of  low-rent  housing  projects. 

Additional  Subsidy  for  Elderly  Tenants 
Section  204:  Amends  section  10(a)  of  such 
act  to  permit  payment  of  an  additional  an- 
nual Federal  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
»120  per  year  for  each  elderly  family,  pro- 
\ided  such  additional  contribution  is  re- 
quired In  any  year  to  avoid  a  deficit  In  low- 
rent  project  operation. 

Dwelling  Unit  Authorization 
Section  205:  Amends  section  10(e)  of  such 
act  to  make  available  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  the  $336  million  annual  contribu- 
tion authorlEation  contained  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  which  would  cover  approxi- 
mately 100.000  units  and  to  provide  that 
contracts  for  additional  unite  for  any  one 
State  after  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
could  not  be  entered  Into  for  more  tiian  15 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  contri- 
butions not  already  under  contract  on  that 
date. 

Greater  Local  Responsibility   for  Admission 
Policy 

Section  206:  Amends  section  10(g)  of  such 
act  to  ( 1 )  give  locaUUes  greater  flexibility 
in  shaping  admission  policies  In  sue  h  a  way 
as  to  best  meet  their  own  particular  lijcal 
problems,  and  ( 2 )  permit  local  agencies  to 
allow  overincome  tenants  to  continue  oc- 
cupancy during  the  period  the  local  agency 
determines  that  the  overincome  f anally  Is 
unable  to  find  a  decent  pri.  ate  dwelling 
within  lu  financial  reach  if  the  family  pays 
an  appropriate  rent. 

Demonstration  Programs 
Section   207:   Amends   section    11    of  such 
act  to— 

1.  Give  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner 
discretionary  authority  to  make  grants  to 
public  or  private  bodies  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate new  or  Improved  means  of  providing 
hcrusing  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  low-Income  persons  and  families  and  for 
obtaining  maximum  efficiency  and  economy 
in  construction  and  management  of  low- 
rent  housU'.g 

2  Authorize  appropriation  of  »10  mlUion 
for  grants  for  demonstration  program. 

I.icreased  Cost  Limits  for  Units  for  Elderly 
Section  208:  Amends  section  15  of  such  act 
to  Increase  the  per  room  limitation  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  and  In  the  case  of  units  designed 
for  elderly  persons  from  $2,500  to  $3,000 
TTiis  section  would  also  permit  capital  do- 
nations and  other  non-Federal  aid  and  addi- 
tions to  projects  without  the  amount  Iseing 
charged  against  the  room -cost  limitation. 

TITLE  m UXBAN   RENEWAL   AND  PLANNING 

[/""ban    reneical 
Pooling  Grants-in-Aid  Between  ProJecU 

Within  CommurUties 
Section  301  Amends  sectir  ii  103  ai  to  per- 
mit jxxiling  of  local  nonca.-ih  grant-in-aid 
credits  earned  in  projects  assiKt.ed  uT:der  both 
the  two-thirds  and  three- f our l1»6  formulas 
for  Federal  grai.ts 

Incontestable  Federal  Obligation  in  Private 
Financing  of  Projects 

Section  302  Amends  section  102(c*  of 
such  act  to  directly  obligate  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  holder  of  LPA  obligation  where 


Federal  loan  contract  is  pledged  fto  Improve 
marketability  and  reduce  Interest  rate  i  and 
would  make  Federal  obligation  Incontest- 
able in  hands  of  bearer  of  LPA  obligation. 

Capital  Grant  Authorization 
Section  303:  Amends  section  103(b)  of 
such  act  to  Increase  capital  grant  authoriza- 
tion by  $2.5  billion  from  $2  bUllon  to  $4.5 
biUlon.  Also  reserves  $60  mlilion  of  this 
authorization  for  use  in  making  grants  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration  projects. 

Relocation  Payments 
Section  804:  Amends  section  106(f)  of 
such  act  to  make  it  clear  that  nonprofit 
organizations  ase^  eligible  for  relocation  pay- 
ments. Retains  existing  ceilings  of  $200  for 
Individuals  or  families  and  $3,000  for  busi- 
ness concerns  or  nonprofit  organizations 
which  amounts  are  paid  entirely  from  Fed- 
eral grants  but  provides  that  the  AdminLs- 
trator  of  HHFA  may  permit  the  $200  and 
$3,000  celling  to  be  Increased  In  which  event 
the  excess  would  be  added  to  the  gross  proj- 
ect cost  and  would  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  local  gorernment 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal -local 
sharing  formula.  Also  makes  It  clear  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  and  families  of  fixed 
amount  could  be  made  In  lieu  of  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  exp>enses  and  direct 
losses  of  property. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Displaced  Business 
Concerns 
Section  305;  Amends  section  7(b)  of  the 
SmtLll  Business  Act  to  permit  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  loans,  under  the 
disaster  loan  program  terms,  to  small  bvi&i- 
nesses  that  have  t>eea  displaced  by  federally 
assl5ted  urban  renewal  projects  and  have 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  displacement. 

SUte  Limitation 
Section  306:  Amends  section  106(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Increajse  the  amount 
that  any  one  State  may  obtain  of  the  capital 
grant  authorization  from  12-2  percent  of  the 
total  authorization,  plus  a  portion  of  the 
$100  million  refterve  fund  Jor  all  States  ex- 
ceeding the  12 >i  percent  maximum,  to  12 1^^ 
p>ercent  of  the  total  authorization,  plus  a  por- 
tion of  a  $150  million  reserve  fund. 

Resale  of  Property  in   Urban  Renewal   Areas 
for  Housing   Moderate  Income  Families 
Section  307:   Amends  section    107   of  such 

act  to — 

1  Permit  urban  rei.ewai  property  to  be 
made  available  to  a  limited-dividend  cor- 
poration, nonprofit  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, cooperative,  public  body  or  ueency  or 
an  FHA  section  221(d)  (4i  prcfcunalLing  ren- 
tal housing  mortgagor  for  purchase  Bt  fair 
value  for  use  by  purchaser  in  provision  of 
moderate  income  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing 

2.  Make  pwovislon  in  rxisting  law.  whlct 
permits  land  in  urban  renewal  areas  to  be 
sold  at  a  reduced  price  for  public  housing 
purposes,  applicable  to  urban  renewal  prop- 
erty acquired  prior  to  September  23    1959. 

Rehabilitation 
Section  308  Amends  section  110<ei  of 
such  act  to  permit  local  public  agencies  to 
carry  out  rehabUitation  demoiistratlons  in 
urban  renewal  project*;  by  acquiring  proper- 
ties. Improving  them  for  dwelling  use  or  re- 
lated facilities,  and  reselling  them  to  pri- 
vate owners 

Increase  in  Nonresidential  Exception 
Section  809  Amends  soctton  110(c(  of 
such  act  to  increase  the  amount  of  grant 
authorization  wh^lch  may  be  used  for  non- 
residential purposes  from  20  to  30  percent  of 
new  authority  provided  by  this  bilL 
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Urban  Renewal  Are.-s  Involving  Colleges, 
Universities,  or  Hi-)6pltals 

Section  310  Re-ATltes  section  112  of  such 
act  to  allow — 

1.  Credit  for  State-licensed  hospital  ex- 
penditures  In   urban   renewal   areas. 

2  Expenditures  made  by  university  or  hos- 
pital acting  through  city  or  public  corpora- 
tion to  be  eligible  as  local  grant-in-aid. 

3  Similar  expenditures  made  by  State 
agency  leasing  prot>erties  to  university  or 
hospital   to  be  ehgible  as  local  grant-in-aid. 

4  Expenditures  by  institution  or  hospital 
m  acquisition  of  property  from  city  when  not 
acting  as  urban  renewal  agency  to  be  eligible 
as  local  grant-in-aid. 

5  Expenditures  by  institution  or  hospital 
In  relocating  occupants  being  displaced  from 
structures  to  be  rehabilitated  to  be  eligible 
as  local  grant-lr.-aid 

6  Expenditures  to  count  if  made  not  over 
5  years  prior  to  authorization  by  Housing 
Administrat/jr  of  a  loan  or  grant  contract 
for  the  project,  or  if  made  in  connection  with 
a  project  for  which  a  loan  or  grant  contract 
was  authorized  prior  to  September  25,  1963, 
if  expenditures  were  made  not  over  5  years 
prior  to  date  of  application  for  financial 
assistance 

1  Urban  plannxng  assistance 

'  Planning  Assistance 

Section  311(1):  Amends  section  701  of 
the    Housing    Act    of    1954    to    change    the 

amount  of  gr  tnt  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for 
which   the  grint  is  made. 

Section  311 12 1  Amends  section  701  of 
such  act  to  increase  appropriation  author- 
ization from  $20  million  to  $100  million. 

Section  311  i3i  Amends  section  701  of 
such  act  to  extend  planning  to  Include  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  mass  transpor- 
tation surveys  to  help  solve  problenis  of  mass 
transit  in  urban  areas. 

"Section  311(4):  Amends  section  701  of 
such  act  to  permit  grants  to  be  made  to  in- 
terstate planning  agencies  formed  by  In- 
tersta':e  compacts. 

Historical  Slt^  in  Urban  Renewal  Area 
Section  312:  Notwithstanding  section 
1100(4)  of  such  act,  permits  donation  of 
a  parcel  of  land  in  urban  renewal  area  to 
the  James  Whites  Fort  Association  in  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn  ,  if  such  property  is  restored  as 
historical  site  and  monument  is  operated  on 
nonprofit  basis. 

Credit  for  Cost  of  School  Construction 
Section  313     .^dds  a  provision  to  such  act 
to  permit  the  cost  of  school  construction  in 
a  certain  urban  renewal  project  in  Roanoke, 
Va..  to  be  counted  as  a  local  contribution. 

Technical  Amendments 

Section  314:  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  amends  sec- 
tions   IDl(C),   102(a).   and    110(c)    to — 

1.  Make  existing  law  clear  that  the  work- 
able program  relates  to  a  program  for  com- 
munity improvement. 

2  Make  existing  law  clear  that  early  land 
acquisition  loans  for  acquisition  and  demoli- 
tion of  property  may  cover  administration, 
relocation,  and  other  costs  related  to  the 
demolition  and  removal  of  structures  ac- 
quired with  the  loans. 

S.  Clarify  question  concerning  leasing  of 
urban  renewal  project  land. 

TTTIE     IV COLLEGE     HOt'SINC      COMMUNITY     FA- 
CILITIES.    AND     MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

I  College  housing 

Loan  Authorization 

Section  401(a)  :  Amends  section  401(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1952  to — 

1.  Increase  loan  authorization  by  $100  mil- 
lion upon  enactment  and  by  an  additional 
$250  million  for  each  of  the  5  years  begin- 
ning July  1.  1961.  through  1965 


2.  Increase  limitation  for  other  educa- 
tional facilities  by  $25  million  for  each  of  the 
5  years  beginning  July  1,  1961.  through  1965. 

3.  Increase  limitation  for  student  nurse 
and  intern  housing  at  hospitals  by  $25  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  5  years  beginning  July 
1.  1961,  through  1965. 

State  Limitation 
Section    401(b):  Amends    section    403    of 
such  act  to  increase  State  limitation  from  10 
to  12 '2  percent  of  total  loan  authorization. 

Community  facilities  and  mass 
transportation 

Public  Facility  and  Mass  Transportation 
Loans 

Section  402:  Amends  sections  201.  202,  and 
203  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
(public  facility  loan  program)  to  maxe  the 
program  applicable  to  the  financing,  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  Improvement  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  use  in  mass 
transit  systems  in  urban  areas  This  section 
would  also  increase  the  public  facility  loan 
revolving  fund  from  $150  million  to  $300 
million — $100  million  of  the  total  fund  is 
reserved  for  the  mass  transportation  loans. 
This  section  would  further  provide  that 
funds  for  mass  transportation  loans  shall  be 
obtained  from  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  not 
more  than  the  average  Interest  rate  of  all 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  borrowing. 

Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning 

Section  403:  Amends  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to — 

1.  Increase  the  amount  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  any  one  State  from  10  to  12 'j 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  then  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

2.  Make  projects  eligible  for  planning  ad- 
vances which  may  be  constructed  within  or 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  considering 
the  nature  of  the  project  and  to  permit  ad- 
vances for  areawlde  projects  requiring  a  sub- 
stantial period  for  completion. 

TITLE    V AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  NATIONAL 

HOUSING    ACT 

Federal  national  mortgage  association 
Special  Assistance  Authorization 

Section  501:  Amends  section  305(c)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  FNMA 
sp>eclal  assistance  authorization  (Presidential 
allocation)   by  $750  million. 

Section  502:  Amends  section  302(b)  of 
such  act  to  permit  the  maximum  amount  of 
an  FHA  section  213  loan  purchased  by  the 
FNMA,  if  such  mortgage  is  secured  by  a  proj- 
ect In  an  urban  renewal  area,  to  be  the  same 
as  the  maximum  amount  Insured  by  FHA. 
This  Is  now  permitted  for  loans  Insiu-ed  un- 
der section  220. 

FHA   insurance  programs 

Expansion  of  Title  I  Home  Repair  and 
Improvement  Program 

Section  503(a):  Amends  section  2(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  program 
for  2  years  until  October  1,  1963.  (Present 
expiration  date  is  October  1,  1961.) 

FHA  General  Insurance  Authorization 

Section  503  (b)  and  (c)  :  Amends  section 
203(a)  and  section  217  of  such  act  to  re- 
move dollar  ceilings  on  FHA's  Insurance  au- 
thorization and  provides  that  loans  and 
mortgages  may  be  Insured  until  October  1, 
1965,  except  for  certain  programs  that  have 
different  termination  dates. 

Armed  Service  Housing 

Section  503(d)  :  Amends  section  803(a)  of 
such  act  to  extend  the  mortgage  Insurance 
programs  for  Capehart  military  housing  and 
housing  for  employees  of  NASA  and  AEC  to 


October  1.  1962.  and  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  Capehart  units  which 
may  be  constructed  after  June  30.  1959.  to 
37.000  (expiration  date  In  existing  law  Is 
October  1.  1961,  and  limitation  In  existing 
law  on  number  of  Capehart  units  which  may 
be  constructed  is  25,000) . 

Authority  To  Reduce  Insurance  Premium 
Charge 

Section  504 :  Amends  section  203  ( c )  of  such 
act  to  give  the  FHA  Commissioner  discretion 
to  reduce  mortgage  Insurance  premium  on 
any  program  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per 
annum  and  permit  any  reduction  to  apply 
to  outstanding  mortgages. 

Section  207  (Rei^ular  Rental)  Housing 
Program 
Section  505(1):  Amends  section  307  of 
such  act  to  permit  Individuals,  groups  of 
individuals,  or  partnerships  to  l>e  rental 
housing  mortgagors  If  approved  by  Com- 
missioner (In  addition  to  thoee  under  pres- 
ent law) .  1 

Exterior  Land  Improvetnentx 
Section  505(2)  :  Amends  section  207(c)  (3) 
of  such  act  to  permit  exterior  land  Improve- 
ments to  be  excluded  In  determining  maxi- 
mum amount  of  rental  housing  mortgage. 
(Same  amendment  Is  made  by  bill  In  FHA 
sees.  221.  213.  and  231  programs  ) 

Cooperative  Housing  Insurance 

Section  506(a)  (1)  and  (2):  Amends  sec- 
tion 213  (b)  and  (d)  of  such  act  to  decrease 
the  minimum  number  of  units  in  a  multi- 
family  cooperative  housing  project  from 
eight  to  five,  and  to  exclude  exterior  land 
Improvements  from  determination  of  maxi- 
mum amount  of  mortgage. 

Section  506(a)  (3)  :  Amends  section  213(h) 
of  such  act  to  give  FHA  Commissioner  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  Insure  additional 
mortgage  after  failure  of  sponsor  to  sell  to  a 
cooperative  after  such  {>erlod  of  time  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

Section  506(b)  Amends  section  213  of 
such  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to 
authorize  FHA  to  Insure  supplementary  co- 
operative loans  to  consumer  cooperatives  to 
provide  (1)  Improvements  or  repairs,  or  (3) 
additional  community  faclUtleo  for  a  section 
213  property. 

Additional  Mortgage  Insurance  on  Multi- 
family  Projects 
Section  507(a)  :  Amends  section  223  of 
such  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
permit  expenses  of  a  multlfamlly  project 
which  exceed  project  Income  during  first  2 
years  following  final  endorsement  for  Insur- 
ance of  a  mortgage  by  FHA  to  be  added  to 
amount  of   Insured   mortgage. 

Section  507(b):  Amends  section  223  of 
such  act  to  permit  FHA  Commissioner  to 
Insure  mortgages  (covering  housing  sold  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments)  under 
sections  220,  221,  231,  or  233  In  addition  to 
those  sections  under  present  law. 

Nursing  Homes  (Maximum  Mortgage) 
Section  508:  Amends  section  232(d)  of 
such  act  to  permit  mortgage  of  90  percent 
of  estimated  replacement  cost  (new  con- 
struction), 90  percent  of  value  (existing 
structures) . 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 
Maturity  Date  of  Home  Mortgages 

Section  509(a)  (1)  :  Amends  section  203(b) 
(3)  of  such  act  to  permit  maturity  date  for 
home  mortgages  Insured  by  the  FHA  to  be 
calculated  from  the  beginning  of  amortiza- 
tion of  the  mortgage. 

Section  509(a)  (2)  :  Amends  section  203(c) 
of  such  act  to  permit  the  FHA  to  pay  insur- 
ance premlxmis  with  debentures  which  are 
obligations  of  the  Insurance  fund  or  the  ac- 
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count  to  which  premium  charges  are  cred- 
ited. 

Date  of  Certain  Debentures 

Section  509(b)  :  Amends  section  204(d)  of 
such  act  to  permit  debentures  In  payment  of 
Insurance  clalnu  on  loans  Insured  under 
FHA  sections  220.  221  and  233  programs  to 
b«  dated  as  of  the  date  of  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  or  conveyance  oX  property  to 
Commissioner. 

Conveyance  of  Foreclosed  Properties  to  FHA 

Section  609(c):  Amends  section  304(J)  of 
such  act  to  permit  properties  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  FHA  without  naming  the  Cocnmls- 
sioner  by  name. 

Expenses  of  FHA  Statistical  and  Economic 
Surveys 
Section  609(d):  Amends  i>ectlon  209  of 
such  act  to  permit  FHA's  statistical  and 
economic  surveys  to  be  charged  as  a  general 
expense  against  any  Insurance  fund  or  ac- 
count. 

FHA  Labor  Standards  Provision 
Section  609(e)  :  Amends  section  213  of 
such  act  to  make  FHA  labor  standards  pro- 
visions applicable  to  new  home  Improvement 
loan  program  for  multlfamlly  housing,  to 
moderate  income  rental  housing  program 
where  mortgagors  are  cooperatives  or  limited 
profit,  and  to  multlfamlly  experimental  hous- 
ing under  new  section  233.  (Condominiums 
constructed  with  FHA  mortgage  insuranc* 
would  be  subject  to  labor  provisions  without 
further  amendment) . 

Transfer  Between  FHA  Insurance  F\inds 
SecUon  509(f)  :  Amends  section  219  of 
such  act  to  permit  moneys  in  the  FHA  title 
I  Insurance  account  and  other  new  accounts 
and  funds  created  by  this  bill  to  be  trans- 
ferred among  the  various  other  Insurance 
funds,  except  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Payment  of  Insurance   Claims    (Section   220 
Mortgages    (Urban    Renewal    Housing)) 

Section  509(g)  :  Amends  section  220(f)  of 
such  act  to  permit  Commissioner  to  Include 
accrued  Interest  and  unpaid  principal  Jn 
FHA  debentures  Issued  In  payment  of  claims 
being  made  on  defaulted  mortgages  Insured 
under  section  220  and  assigned  to  FHA  after 
default. 

Interest  Rates  on  FHA  Debenture* 

Section  50e(h)  :  Amends  section  224  of 
such  act  to  permit  the  interest  rates  of 
debentures  for  payment  of  claims  on  mart- 
gages  or  loans  insured  under  sections  220 
(urban  renewal  housing  and  Improvement 
loans).  221  (moderate  Income  and  relocation 
housing)  and  233  (experimental  housing 
program)  to  be  at  rntew  in  effect  at  the  date 
of  their  issuance  if  Comnalssloner  so  pre- 
scribes In  Insurance  contract.  Debentures 
could  also  bear  Interest  at  same  rate  as  for 
debentures  related  to  other  loans.  If  Com- 
missioner so  prescribes.  Interest  rate  on 
debentures  related  to  other  loans  would  be 
rate  In  effect  on  date  of  commitment  to  In- 
sure, or  date  loan  was  endorsed  or  Initially 
endorsed  for  Insurance,  whichever  rate  is 
highest. 

FHA  Appraisals  to  Home  Purchasers 

Section  509(1)  :  Amends  section  226  of  such 
act  to  confirm  existing  law  so  that  FHA  ap- 
praisals as  required  by  the  bill  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  home  buyers  and  to  purchasers 
whose  mortgages  are  Insured  under  the  new 
FHA  section  233  (experimental  hoiising)  pro- 
gram and  new  FHA  section  234  (condomini- 
um) program. 

FHA  Cost  Certification 

Section  609<J):  Amends  section  227  of 
such  act  to  apply  cost  certification  require- 
ment to  new  section  333  multlfamlly  experi- 
mental housing  program  authorized  by  bill 


and  make  other  conforming  amendments  in 
cost  certification  provisions. 

Voluntary  Termination  of  FHA  Insiu-ance  on 
Multlfamlly  Housing  Mortgages  and  Loans 
Section  509(k):  Amends  section  229  of 
such  act  to  permit  FHA  to  terminate  insur- 
ance upon  agreement  between  any  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  upon  the  payment  of  an  ad- 
Justed  Insurance  premium. 

Exterior  Land  Improvements 
Section  509(1):  Amends  section  231  of  such 
act  (elderly  housing)  to  permit  exterior  land 
improvements  to  be  excluded  in  determining 
maximum  amount  of  mortgage. 

TITLE  VI    -OPEN  SPACE  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

This  title  adds  a  new  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  preserving 
open-space  land  in  and  around  urban  areas 
which,  for  economic,  social,  conservation, 
recreational,  or  esthetic  reasons.  Is  essential 
to  the  proper  long-range  development  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas  and 
their  suburban  environs. 

Findings  and  Ptirpose 
Section  601:  Finds  It  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Congress  to  help  curb  urban  sprawl  and 
prevent  spread  of  blight,  to  encourage  more 
economic  and  desirable  urban  development, 
and  to  help  provide  recreational,  conserva- 
tion, and  scenic  areas  by  assisting  preserva- 
tion of  open-space  land. 

Federal  Grants 
Section  602:    Provides  that — 

1.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator authorized  to  contract  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local   public  bodies   which — 

(a)  E>o  not  exceed  35  percent  of  total  cost 
of  acquiring  land  to  be  used  as  permanent 
open  space,  except  grant  can  be  up  to  35 
percent  In  case  of  public  body  which  (1) 
exercises  responsibilities  for  urban  area  as 
a  whole,  or  (11)  exercises  or  participates  in 
exercise  of  such  responsibilities  for  all  or 
a  substantial  portion  of  an  urban  area  pur- 
suant to  interstate  or  other  intergovern- 
mental agreements;  and 

(b)  Aggregate  not  more  than  $100  million. 

2.  Grants  may  not  be  used  to  pay  devel- 
opment costs  or  State  or  local  gover:;mental 
expenses. 

3.  Appropriations  are  authorized  for  the 
payment  of  granu  and  the  faiUi  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
grants  for  which  contracts  are  made. 

4.  Administrator  is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  gen- 
eral policies  to  be  followed  In  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  grants. 

Planning  Requirements 

Section  603;  Provides  that — 
1    Administrator  must  find — 

(a)  Proposed  open  space  is  Important  to 
execution  of  a  comprehensive  plan  meeting 
criteria  he  establishes,  and 

(b)  A  program  of  comprehensive  planning 
Is  being  actively  carried  on. 

2.  Administrator  shall  take  appropriate 
action  to  assure  preservation  by  local  gov- 
erning bodies  of  maximum  of  open-space 
land,  with  minimum  of  coet.iihrough  use  of 
existing  public  land,  use  of  special  tax.  zon- 
ing and  subdivision  provisions,  and  con- 
tinuation of  appropriate  private  use  of  open- 
space  land. 

3.  In  processing  applications  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  extent  of  local  encourage- 
ment of  orderly  community  development  and 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  housing. 

Conversions  to  Other  Uses 

Section  004:  Provides  that  no  open-space 
land  for  which  grant  has  been  made  shall  be 
converted  to  other  uses  without  approval  by 
Administrator,  and  his  approval  shall  be 
contingent  upon  substitution  of  otiier  open- 
space  land. 


Technical   Assistance.  Studies   and  Publica- 
tion of  Information 
Section  605:   Provides  that   Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  provide  and  carry  out  wltto 
funds  appropriated  for  purposes. 

Definitions 

Section  806:  Defines — 1.  "Open-^paoe 
land"  means  any  undeveloped  or  pi'tdoml- 
nantly  undeveloped  land.  Including  ;.frrl- 
cultural  land.  In  or  adjoining  an  urba:.  area. 
which  has  (a)  economic  and  s  -clal  value  as 
a  means  of  shaping  the  character,  direction, 
and  timing  of  community  development  (b) 
recreational  value;  (c)  conservation  value 
In  protecting  natural  resources;  or  (d)  his- 
toric, scenic,  scientific,  or  esthetic  value. 

2.  "Urban  area"  means  any  area  which  Is 
urban  In  character.  Including  surrounding 
areas  which  form  an  economic  and  socially 
related  region. 

TITLE   Vn — OTHEK    HOUSING    PROGR.^MS 

Farm  housing 

Securities  on  Property  Under  Farm  Housing 
Program 

Section  TOHa)  :  Amends  section  502(b> 
of  tiie  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  wider 
latitude  in  type  of  security  the  borrower 
must  provide  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan. 

Extension  of  Farm  Housing  Program  (Title 
V,  Hotislng  Act  of  1949) 
Section  701  (b)  and  (c)  :  Amends  sections 
511,  512.  and  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
by  extending  the  farm  housing  program  for 
5  years  until  June  30,  1966. 

Home   improvement    loans    by    sazHngs    and 

loan  associations  and  national  banks 
Authority  To  Make  Home  Improvement  Loans 
Sections  702  and  703:  Amends  section  5(c) 
of  the  Homeowners  Loan  Act  of  1933  and 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  re- 
spectively, to  assure  authority  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  national  banks  to 
make  FHA-insured  home  improvement  loans 
under  the  new  program  (sections  220(h) 
and  203 (k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act) 
provided  by  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  loans  may  not  be  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage. 

Voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program 
Extension  of  Program 
Section    704:    Amends    section    610(a)    of 
the    Housing    Act    of    1954    to    extend    the 
VHMC  program  until  October  1.  1965     (Pres- 
ent expiration  date  is  October   1.   1961.) 

Lanham  Act  housing 
Disposal  of  Passyunk  War  Housing  Project 
Section  705:  Amends  section  802(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  military  personnel  and 
civilian  personnel  employed  In  defense  ac- 
tivities may  continue  to  occupy  the  Passyunk 
war  housing  project  in  Philadelphia,  with 
occupancy  preferences  and  without  regard  to 
their  income. 

Veterans'  Administration  direct  home  loans 

Maximum  Amount  of  Loan 

Section  706(a)  (I):  Amends  section  1811 
(d)  of  such  title  to  permit  VA  .Adminiftrator 
to  increase  maximum  from  $13,500  to  ?  15.000 
in  areas  where  climatic  conditions  require 
higher  construction  costs 

Formula  for  Determining  Veteran  Eligibility 

Section  706(a)(2):  Amends  section  1811 
(h)  of  such  tltie  to  provide  a  period  of  time 
for  eliglWIlty  equal  to  10  years  from  date 
of  discharge  from  active  duty  during  World 
War  II  or  Korean  conflict  (as  the  case  may 
be)  plus  an  additional  1  year  for  each  4 
months'  duty  during  such  war  or  conflict. 

Extension  of  Direct  Home  Loan  Program 

Section  706ia)(2):  An.ends  section  1811 
of  such  title  to  extend  tiie  period  in  v,hich 
a    veteran   of   World    W.^r   II    may   obtftln   a 
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direct  loan  until  Jviiy  25  1967  and  to  extend  ganizations  and  uh:ch  mortgages  would  the  holder  to  the  FHA  without  foreclos- 

the  period  In  which  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  j^^^r  interest  at  below  the  market  rates,  ure  proceedings  in  order  to  perfect  title. 

connict  may  obtain  such  a  loan  until  Janu-  ^j^^    regard   to   the  programs  which  Fourth.  The   bill   would  provide   that 

ary  31,  i97o  contemplate  mortcases  bearing  Interest  the   Commissioner   could   insure    mort- 

Additional  Authortzation  for  Direct  Loan  ^^  market   rates  the  workable   program  gages  on  the  below  market  rate  program 

Section   7oe(b)(li      Amends   section    1823  requirement  as  well  as  the  HHFA  certift-  without  premium  charge  or  with  partial 

(a     of  such  title  to  provide  for  additional  cation  of  the  number  of  dweUing  units  to  premium  charge. 

authorization  as  follows  ^  constructed  in  any  given  area  under  Fifth.  The  bill  wovld  provide  that  the 

After  enactment   of   this   bill  the  section  221  program  would  be  elimi-  mortgages  secured  by  rental  accommoda- 

Afrer^'june^io'i^r'''^"""'  *iS'222S2S  "^^^^-  ^^°"«    ^""^    ^^^    ^°^'^'    moderate    income 

After  June  3o!  1962/..'.'.'/."'.'.    2 00 !  000 !  000  I"  addition,  in  order  to  attract  private  family  would  be  eligible  for  purchase  by 

After  June  30   i&63'II""I^II     i5o!  ooo!  000  investment   capital    into    the    programs  the  FNMA  under  its  special  assistance 

After  June  30   1964 150,000.000  bearing  interest  at  the  market  rate,  the  function. 

After  June  30   1965 100,000,000  bill  would  make  several  minor  amend-  Sixth    The  statutory  prerequisite  of  a 

After  June  30   1966 100,000.000  ments  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  in-  workable  program  and  a  certification  by 

I                     Adminutrative  surance  claims.    These  amendments  are.  the  HHFA  Administrator  for  the  num- 

!              Purchase  of  Pubiicationa  first,  defaulted  mortgages  could  be  as-  ber  of  units  to  be  built  in  any  given  area 

Section   707:   Amends  section  502  of  the  signed — at    the   discretion   of   the    FHA  would  still   be   applicable   to  mortgages 

Housing  Act  of  1948  U)  permit  the  Admin-  Commissioner — to  the  Agency  and  insur-  insured  under  the  below  market  rate  pro- 

istrator  of  HHFA  and  the  heads  of  constitu-  ance   Claim   could  be  paid   without   the  gram. 

ent  a<^encies  to  use  funds  made  available  for  holder  of  such  mortgage  being  required.  Section  102  of  the  bill  would  establish 
saJaries  and  expenses  to  purchase  advance  as  under  present  law,  to  foreclose  the  a  new  home  improvement  and  rehabill- 
subscriptioris  u\>  publications,  and  also  pur-  mortgage  and  obtain  possession  of  the  tation  loan  insurance  program  to  be  ad- 
chase  memberships  in  organizations  to  p^opertv  in  order  to  convey  title  to  the  ministered  by  the  FHA.  For  all  practical 
enable  the  agencies  to  receive  or  purchase  t-ttt»  j  t-ttt  »  j  w  i.  i_  i.  .w  i. 
scientific  and  or  her  publications.  ^71 A ;    second.    FHA    debentures,   which  purposes    this    new    program    may    be 

are  issued  to  pay  insurance  claims,  could  broken  into  two  parts:   first,  home  im- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Mr.  President,  title  bear   an    interest   rate    in   effect  at    the  provement   and   rehabilitation   loans   in 

I  of  the  committee  bill  would  first  estab-  time  of  their  issuance  rather  than  the  urban  renewal  areas;  and,  second,  loans 

hsh  three  new  programs  of  mortgage  in-  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  insurance  outside  urban  renewal  areas. 

surance     under     the     Federal     Housing  of    mortgage    as    under    existing    law:  Section  102' a «  of  the  bill  would  estab- 

Administration  and  third,   accrued   interest  which   was  lish  a  home  improvement  loan  program 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  broaden  lost  by  the  lender  could  be  included  in  for  homes  and  multifamily  structures  in 

the  existing  FHA  40-year,  no-downpay-  FHA  debentures.    Because  the  sales  and  urban  renewal  areas.     Such  loans  could 

menc  mortgage   insuiance   program  for  profitmaking  rental  programs  under  the  not  exceed   'a»    $10,000  per  family  unit 

families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  FHA   section   221    program    are   experi-  or  the  estimated  cost  of  improvements. 

other    Federal    activities    to    include    a  mental  in  nature,  the  bill  would  provide  whichever  is  lesser,  and  (b»  an  amount 

mortgage   insurance   program   for   fam-  for  a  termination  date  of  June  30,  1963.  which  when  added  to  any  outstanding 

ilies  of  moderate  income.  In  regard  to  the  program  which  con-  indebtedness    relating    to    the    property 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  templates  mortgages  bearing  interest  at  being  improved  would  keep  the  total  in- 

the  40-year,  no-downpayment  insurance  below   the  market   rate,   the   bill   would  debtedness  against  the  property  within 

program  is  not  an  innovation  insofar  as  make   several   changes   in   the    existing  the  limits  applicable   to  mortgages  in- 

the   FHA   IS  concerned      The   FHA  has  221  program  in  order  to  make  the  below  sured  under  the  FHA  section  220 — urban 

been  insuring  such  mortgages  under  the  market   rate   program   serve    the    lower  renewal   hotisiru,' — program.     The   term 

section    221     program    for    some    time,  moderate  income  family.     These  changes  of  the  loan  could  not  exceed  25  years  or 

This  section  was  first  enacted  into  law  are:  three-fourths  of  the  economic  life  of  the 

by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  during  the  First.  The    bill    would    permit    public  property,  whichever  is  the  lesser     Maxi- 

2d  session  of  the   84th   Congress.     The  bodies    and    agencies,    limited    dividend  mum  interest  rate  on  such  loans  may  be 

committee  bill  proposes  only  to  broaden  corporations,  and  consumer  type  coop-  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  may 

the  existing  221  program  to  cover  fam-  eratives  to  be  eligible  for  mortgage  in-  not  be  in  excess  of  6  percent.    In  addi- 

ilies  of  moderate  Income  surance  if  such  groups  construct  rental  tion.  the  FNMA  would  be  authorized  to 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  explain  at  accommodations  for  the  lower  moderate  purchase  any  home  improvement  loan 

this  point   that   the  broadening   of   the  income  families.  insured  by  the  FHA. 

section  221   prograni  will  not  eliminate  Second.  The  bill  would  provide   that  Section  102<b>  of  the  bill  would  estab- 

the    provisions    in    existing    law    which  such  mortgages  could  bear  interest  at  a  lish  a  home  improvement  loan  program 

make  the  FHA   insurance   available  to  rate  of  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  outside  urban  renewal  areas.    The  terms 

sales  and  rental  dwelling  units  for  dis-  of  interest  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  conditions  of  the  new  loan  program 

placed  fam.ilies      In  fact,  such  families  of   Treasury   based   on    all   outstanding  would  be  the  same  as  those  provided  for 

under  the  provi.^ions  of  the  bill  will  be  marketable    obligations    of    the    United  the     home     improvement    program     in 

given  priority  of  occupancy  in  housing  States.     At  present  such  a  rate  would  urban  renewal  areas  except  that  loans 

constructed  under  the  221  program.  be  about  3 's  percent.  would   be   limited    to    improvements   of 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  broadening  Third.  The   bill   would   permit   insur-  one- to  four-family  dwellings  where  such 

of  FHA  section  221  to  provide  for  a  mort-  ance  claims  to  be  paid  in  either  cash  or  housing    has    been    determined    by    the 

gage  insurance  program  for  families  of  debentures  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com-  Commissioner  to  be  economically  sound, 

moderate   income   may   be   broken  into  missioner  but  in  any  event  the  payment  These  new  loan  programs  are  to  be 

three  parts.    These  are,  first,  a  sales  pro-  of   claim   would   be   determined   by   the  distinguished  from  the  existing  Title  I 

gram   which   contemplates   FHA   insur-  Commissioner  at  the  time  the  mortgage  home  repair  and  improvement  program, 

ance  of  40-year,  no-downpayment  mort-  was  insured.     In  addition,  as  is  in  the  Under  the  existing  program,  lenders  are 

gages  secured  by  single-family  dwellings  case  of  the  proposed  market  rate  pro-  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 

and  which  mortgages  would  bear  inter-  gram,  the  bill  would  provide  that  FTIA  ing  loans  and  reporting  to  the  FHA  that 

est  at  market  rates;  second,  a  rental  pro-  debentures    issued    on    defaulted    mort-  such  loans  have   been  made,  except   in 

gram   which   contemplates    FHA    insur-  gages  under  the  below  market  rate  pro-  cases   where    loans   applied   for    are    in 

ance   for   mortgages    secured    by    rental  gram  would  bear  Interest  at  the  date  of  excess  of  S5.000.     Under  these  clrcum- 

propertips  constructed  by  profitmaking  their  issuance  rather  than  at  the  date  stances,  the  FHA  reviews  the  application 

organizatiorus     and     which     mortgages  the  mortgage  was  endorsed  for  insurance  before  the  loan  is  approved.     The   bill 

would  bear  interest  at  market  rates;  and  and,   further,   payment  of  claims  could  contemplates  that  loans  made  pursuant 

third,  a  rental  program  which  contem-  cover  accrued  interest  lost  by  the  lender,  to  the  new  programs  will  be  processed 

plates  FHA  insurance  for  mortgages  se-  As  in  the  case  of  the  market  rate  pro-  through  the  FHA  the  same  as  the  Agency 

cured  by   rental   properties  constructed  grams,  the  bill  would  provide  that  de-  now  processes  on  mortgages  to  be  insured 

by  a  specific  group  of  nonprofit  type  or-  faulted  mortgages  could  be  assigned  by  and,  further,  the  bill  contemplates  that 
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the  Agency  will  apply  its  regular  under- 
writing standards  to  applications  for 
loans  before  an  FHA  commitment  to  in- 
sure the  loan  is  issued 

While  the  committee  strongly  .sup- 
ports the  objectives  of  the  new  home 
improvement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, we  were  concerned  about  the 
Government's  risk  on  these  loans.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  bill  requires 
that  adequate  .security  will  be  taken  in 
connection  with  these  loans  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate. In  addition,  the  committee 
report  makes  it  clear  that  any  loan  with 
a  large  face  amount  and  a  long  maturity 
should  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty involved  This  lien  may  take  the 
form  of  a  junior  lien  or  other  liens  as 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances involved  and  the  laws  of  a  par- 
ticular State. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  also  would  pro- 
vide a  new  basis  for  determining  the 
maximum  loan  ratio  on  rehabilitation 
mortgages  under  existing  programs. 
FHA  insures  mortgages  for  loans  used  to 
finance  rehabilitation  of  housing  in 
urban  renewal  areas  under  section  220 
and  for  loans  used  to  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing for  occupancy  by  displaced  families 
under  section  221 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  basis  for 
determining  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
section  220  rehabilitation  mortgage  is 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property. 
Under  the  bill  the  basis  would  be  the 
sum  of,  first,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  re- 
habilitation; and.  second,  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  rehabilitation  However, 
in  no  event  could  the  mortgage  exceed 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  required  to  refinance 
existing  indebtedness. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  authorize  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
insure  mortgages  secured  by  properties, 
both  sales  and  rental,  which  are  con- 
structed utilizing  advance  designs  and 
technology. 

Under  this  new  section,  FHA  would 
be  authorized  to  insure  mortgages  for 
loans  on  homes  or  rental  housing  built 
with  new  and  untried  materials,  design 
and  construction  methods  and  involving 
experimental  property  standards  and 
neighborhood  design.  The  program  is 
designed  to  assist  in  reducing  housing 
costs  and  improving  housing  standards 
The  FHA  would  be  authorized  to  make 
investigations  and  analyses  of  data  and 
to  publish  and  distribute  reports  on  this 
program. 

A  mortgage  eligible  under  this  new 
program  could  be  insured  if  it  meets 
requirements  of  the  regular  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  except  that  the  prop- 
erty would  not  ha\e  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic .soundne.ss  roquirement  Instead, 
it  would  need  to  be  an  accept.able  risk 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  test- 
ing advanced  housing  technology  Also, 
the  Commi.ssionei  s  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  property  with  a  house 
of  comparable  comentlonal  construction 
would  be  u.sed  in  lieu  of  value  for  de- 
termining maximum  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 


Authority  is  provided  lor  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  FHA  to  transfer  the  sum 
of  $1  million  to  the  experimental  hous- 
ing insurance  fund  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
volving fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  experimental  program  Although 
the  bill  does  not  place  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  mortgages  that  may  be 
insuied  under  the  new  experimental  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  made  it  clear 
in  the  report  that  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  program  should  not  be  written 
in  an  aggregate  amount  which  would  re- 
sult in  estimated  claims  exceeding  $1 
million. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  add  an- 
other new  section  to  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  permit  mortgage  insurance  for 
individual  fee  simple  or  long-term  lease 
ownership  of  a  unit  In  a  multifamily 
structure.  Such  ownership  would  in- 
clude undivided  ownership  interest  in 
common  areas  and  facilities  and  the 
community  and  commercial  facilities,  if 
any.  which  serve  the  apartment  building 
In  which  the  individual  s  unit  is  located. 
This  type  of  ownership  is  often  referred 
to  as  condominium. 

Under  the  new  section,  mortgages 
would  be  limited  to  owners  of  not  more 
than  four  single-family  units  and  only 
FHA  multifamily  projects  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  condominium  insurance  except 
FHA  section  213 — cooperative  multi- 
family  projects — would  be  excluded. 

The  maximum  term  of  the  mortgage, 
the  interest  rales,  and  the  maximum 
loan-to-value  ratio  under  this  new  sec- 
tion would  be  the  same  as  those  appli- 
cable to  the  FHA  section  203 — regular 
sales  housing — program 

In  addition  to  the  new  proposals 
which  I  have  already  discussed,  the  bill 
contains  In  title  IV  and  title  VI  provi- 
sions for  establishing  two  new  programs 
that  will  fall  within  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  These  programs  are 
first,  a  mass  transportation  program; 
and.  second,  an  open  space  and  urban 
development  program. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  broadens  the 
public  facility  loan  program  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  financing  acquisition, 
coi\struction.  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  use  in  mass 
transit  systems  in  urban  areas  This 
section  would  also  increa.se  the  public 
facilities  loan  fund  from  $150  to 
$300  million — $100  million  of  the  total 
fund  being  reserved  for  mass  transpwr- 
tation  loans  with  the  balance  of  the  au- 
thorization to  be  used  to  finance  the 
regular  public  facilities  loan  program 
In  addition,  this  section  would  provide 
that  funds  for  mass  traiispoitation  loan.s 
shall  be  obtained  from  the  Tieasury  at  a 
rate  not  more  than  the  average  interest 
rate  of  all  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  borrowing  .Another  section 
of  the  bill  resei-ves  $50  million  of  the 
uiban  renewal  authorization  for  use 
in  making  giant'-  for  mass  tran.sporta- 
tion  demonstration  projects  and.  in  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  amend  the  urban 
planning     assistance    program — section 


701 — to  extend  planning  grants  to  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
mass  transportation  surveys  tc  help 
.solve  problems  of  mas*  traiisit  in  urban 
areas. 

Title  VI  adds  a  new  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  preserv- 
ing open  space  land  in  and  around  urban 
areas  which,  for  economic,  social  con- 
servation, recreational,  or  esthetic  rea- 
sons. Is  essential  to  the  proper  long- 
range  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Nations  urban  areas  and  then  suburban 
environs.  Under  this  title  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  contract  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies  which  do  not  exceed  25  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  acquiring  land  to  be 
used  as  pennanent  open  space,  except 
grants  can  be  up  to  35  percent  in  the 
case  of  a  public  body  which,  first,  exer- 
cises responsibility  for  the  urban  area  as 
a  whole,  or,  second,  exercises  or  par- 
ticipates In  exercise  of  such  lespon- 
sibilities  for  all  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  an  urban  area  pursuant  to  interstate 
or  other  intergovernmental  ageement 
This  title  of  the  bill  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  grants 
to  carry  out  the  open  space  and  uiban 
development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this,  in  general,  con- 
cludes the  description  of  the  new  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  committee  bill. 
The  bill,  however,  contains  several  other 
provisions  to  extend  existing  programs, 
either  by  providing  more  funds  with 
which  to  carry  these  programs  on  or  by 
extending  the  termination  dates  of  such 
programs.  The  most  importaiu  of  these 
provisions  are  as  follows 

Section  201  would  increase  the  author- 
ity for  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
elderly  housing  direct  loan  program  from 
$50  to  $10C  million 

Section  205  would  authorize  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  to  contract  for 
the  approximately  100,000  additional 
dwellme  units  which  can  be  financed 
with  what  remains  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions authorization  of  $336  million 
originally  provided  under  the  1949  act 

Section  303  would  increase  the  capital 
grant  authorization  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  by  S2  5  billion 

Section  304  would  remove  the  ceiling 
on  relocation  payments  to  families  and 
to  business  establishments  provided  all 
amounts  in  excess  of  $200  for  families 
and  $3,000  for  businesses  the  maximum 
amount  under  existing  law,  are  included 
m  gross  project  cosf^  and  shared  two- 
thirds  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
one-third  by  localities  Amounts  up  to 
the  maximum  under  existiiig  law  would 
continue  to  be  paid  out  of  Federal  funds 

Section  311  would  change  the  ui'ban 
planning  grant  program — section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954 — to,  first,  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
plaiming  activity  undertaken  under  the 
program  from  one-half  to  two-thirds; 
second,  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  grants  from  $20 
to  $100  million:  and  third,  facUltate 
interstate  planning  for  metropohtan 
areas  and  other  urban  areas  crossmg 
State  boundaries. 
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Section  401  would  provide  for  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal 1961  and  increases  of  $250  million  on 
July  1  of  each  of  the  5  years  1961  througii 
1965  in  the  college  housing  loan  author- 
ization. 

Section  501  would  increase  the  F^'MA 
special  assistance  fund  by  $750  million. 
from  $950  million  to  $1,700  million. 
Most  of  this  fund  is  e.xpected  to  be  used 
to  f.nance  the  new  program  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  authorized  by 
this  bill. 

Section  503  a-  cf  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year  extcn.sion  of  the  home 
repair  and  improvement  program  under 
title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Un- 
der present  law,  the  program  is  due  to 
expire  on  October  1,  1961. 

Section  503  'b-  and  (c  would  remove 
the  present  dollar  ceiling  on  FHA's  gen- 
eral mortgage  insurance  aurhorization, 
and  existing  law  would  be  amended  to 
provide  that  loan.s  on  mortgages,  except 
certain  programs  which  have  their  own 
time  limitation,  may  be  insured  until 
October  1,  1965 

Section  503  d-  would  extend  the  armed 
services  mort-ra^e  insurance  program 
until  October  1,  1962.  and  would  fur- 
ther amend  the  provision  pertaining  to 
that  procram  to  increase  the  number  of 
umt.s  which  could  be  constructed  after 
June  30.  1959,  to  37.000. 

Section  701  would  provide  for  a  4- 
year  exten.sion.  that  is  until  October  1. 
1965.  of  the  farm  housing  program  as  is 
provided  in  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

Section  7C4  would  provide  for  a  4 -year 
extension  of  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
crape  credit  proeram.  that  is  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1965 

Section  706  vould.  first,  establish  a 
formula  for  determining  the  eligibility 
period  during  which  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  direct  loan 
program:  second,  extend  the  direct  loan 
proeram  for  vpterans  of  World  War  II 
until  July  25  1967.  and  for  Korean  con- 
flict veteran.-;  until  Januan,-  31,  1975; 
and.  third,  increase  the  VA  direct  loan 
authorization  by  $1.2  billion  over  a 
period  of  6  '4  fiscal  years 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  believe  these  are  the  highlights 
and  principal  provi.sions  of  S.  1922. 

It  IS  my  personal  view  that  S.  1922  is 
sound  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, and  will  be  signed  into  la-v  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  just  th..^  afternoon  I 
read  in  the  Evening  Star  an  article 
which  bears  upon  one  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  believe  one  of  the  most  popular 
programs  m  the  field  of  hcising  over 
many  years  has  been  that  of  college 
hou:>ing.  The  bill  propases  to  increase 
the  funds  which  will  be  available  for 
college  housing  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  article  in  the  Evening  Star, 
on  the  first  page  of  section  B,  us  entitled 
Hoiising  Shortage  Hits  American  U." 
It  states  that  many  students,  particu- 
larly young  women,  who  desired  to  at- 
tend American  University  and  had  paid 
their  tuition  have  been  given  ref'unds  ac- 


companied by  a  letter  stating  that  hous- 
ing is  not  available ;  and  that  unless  the 
applicants  themselves  could  obtain  hous- 
ing in  keeping  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  university,  they  could  not 
be  admitted.  That  statement  could  be 
duplicated  a  hundred  times  or  more 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  few  months  ago.  I  visited  the  land- 
grant  college  in  my  State,  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. I  was  told  that  the  university 
had  been  forced  to  stop  taking  applica- 
tions for  admission  next  September, 
especially  the  applications  of  young 
women,  simply  because  sufficient  facili- 
ties were  not  available. 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  was  in  Washington  recently. 
He  told  me  that  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama had  to  turn  away  a  thousand  stu- 
dents bccau.sc  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing.  The  same  cry  goes  up  from 
practically  every  college  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  college  housing  program  was  a 
popular  one.  That  Is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  colleges  which  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program  over  the  years  of 
its  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  the  article  entitled  "Housing 
Shortage  Hits  American  U.,"  published 
in  the  Wsishington  Evening  Star  of  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Housing    Short .^CE    Hits    American    Univer- 

siTT — Coeds  Givkn  Retunds,  Told  To  Find 

Rooms 

(By  John  Rosson) 

American  University  Is  so  short  of  student 
dormitories  It  Is  now  In  the  process  of  re- 
funding room  deposits  to  coeds  It  planned 
to  enroU  next  fall  and  teUlng  them  they  can- 
not register  as  freshmen  unless  they  find 
their  own  housing. 

The  girls,  already  accepted  on  academic 
qualiflcatlons,  made  the  tlb  deposits  earlier 
this  year  fully  expecting  to  attend  their  first 
classes  next  September.  Most  of  them  are 
finishing  high  school  this  month. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  refunds,  the 
university  Is  telilng  the  would-be  coeds  they 
cannot  enroll  at  all  unless  they  find  quarters 
off  campus. 

The  exact  number  of  refunds  Is  not  yet 
known,  but  the  picture  Is  made  even  rougher 
for  the  disappointed  girls  by  a  longstanding 
American  University  rule  that  freshman  co- 
eds not  residing  on  campus  must  live  with 
relatives. 

RtTLE    TO    REMAIN 

The  rule  will  not  be  relaxed,  university 
Officials  said.  "We  will  not  let  them  live  Just 
anywhere.  If  they  want  to  attend  American 
University  they  will  still  have  to  live  with 
their  parents  or  relatives." 

The  off-campus  policy  does  not  apply  to 
male  students  or  to  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senlcw  coeds. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  dorm  shortage  Is  a 
lack  of  building  funds  in  general,  a  fouled-up 
construction  schedule  affecting  a  large  addi- 
tion to  Hughes  Hall  (the  on-campus  girls' 
dormitory)  and  the  loss  next  September  of 
girls'  dorm  space  at  the  new  Sibley  Hospital. 

The  resulting  dormitory  Ehortaue  affects 
even   the  boys. 

American  University,  dependmi?  01;  tfi*" 
number  of  male  and  female  studenv  a-viiK!-^ 
the    buildings    to    either    gro\:p      Next    ye*Lr, 


however,    fewer    of    both    will    be   living   oa 
campus  than  are  doing  so  this  year. 
Officials  explain  It  this  way: 

1  Tardiness  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
approve  college  construction  funds  caused  a 
long  delay  In  construction  this  year  of  the 
addition  to  Hughes  Hall.  The  project,  now 
underway,  will  Increase  the  hall's  capacity 
from  350  to  about  700  The  delay,  however, 
means  ttie  building  will  not  be  ready  until 
the  fall  of  1962.  two  semesters  away. 

rxw  living  on  campus 

2  Sibley  Hospital,  where  a  number  of  co- 
eds have  been  living  under  auspices  of  the 
university,  has  notified  officials  It  will  need 
the  rooms  next  fall  and  that  the  students 
wUl  have  to  leave. 

Since  these  are  girls  already  enrolled  at 
American  University,  they  have  a  claim  on 
Hughes  Hall  before  incoming  coeds.  The 
boys  are  cut  short  because  some  of  their 
campus  dorms  will  have  to  revert  to  upper- 
class  coeds  still  unable  to  get  Into  Hughes 
Hall. 

In  all,  the  university  reports  that  only  802 
women  and  153  men  will  be  living  on  campus 
next  fall.  The  comparative  figures  this  year 
are  378  women  and  314  men.  the  number  of 
men  being  cut  In  half.  The  total  American 
University  enrollment  will  be  about  8,500. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  personal  view  that  in  its  overall  form, 
S.  1922  is  a  sound  bill.  I  hope  that  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  that  connection,  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  reported  a 
bill  which  in  many  respects  is  similar 
to  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  be 
called  up  in  the  House  in  about  2  weeks. 
I  do  not  believe  the  conferees  from  the 
two  Houses  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  a  measure  which  will  be 
signed  by  the  President.  I  believe  we 
shall  have  a  program  which  will  continue 
homebuilding  for  American  families  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
article  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
few  moments  ago,  regarding  the  college 
hoa-^ing  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record  a  list  showing  the  participation 
by  the  various  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  in  this  program 
during  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

College  Housing  Program  Approved  Loans 
BT  Institution 

ALABAMA 

The  Marlon  Institute.  Marlon. 

Spring  Hill  College.  Spring  Hill. 

Auburn  University,  Auburn. 

Howard  College.  Birmingham. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee 

St.  Bernard  College,  St.  Bemaird. 

Jacksonville  State  Teachers  CoUege,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Alabama  A.  &  M.  College.  Normal. 

Troy  State  College.  Troy, 

Florence  State  College.  Florence. 

Brtmingham  Southern  College,  Birming- 
ham. 

University  of  Alabama  (medical) ,  Birming- 
ham. 

Huntington  College,  Montgomery. 

University  ot  Alabama.  University. 

Alabama  College,  Monte vallo. 


1961 

ALASKA 

University  of  Alaska.  College. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe. 
University  of  Arizona.  Tucson. 
Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff 

ARKANS.\S 

Ouachita  Baptist  College.  Arka<lelphia 
State  AM  tc  N  School.  Pine  Bluff 
Henderson    State   Teachers   College.    Arka- 

delphla 

Hendrlx  CoUege.  Conway. 
University  of  Arkansas.  FayettevlUe. 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College.  Conway 
University    of    Arkansas    (medical).    Little 

Rock 

Arkansas  State  College.  State  College. 
Harding  College,  Searcy. 
Arkansas  Polytechnic  College.  RussellviUe. 
Little  Rock  University,  Little  Rock. 
PhUander   Smith  College,   Little  Rock 
John  Brown  University.  SUoam  Springs 
Arkansas  A   tc  M   College.  College  Helghu 

CALIFORNIA 

Menlo  College.  Menlo  P;irk. 

University  of  San  Francisco  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Whlttler  College.  Whlttler 

University  of  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Clara 

University  of  Southern  California  Los  An- 
geles. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

College  of  the  Pacific  Stockton 

University  of  Redlands.  Redlands. 

Mount   St     Marys  College.   Los   Angeles 

Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles,  Lo*  An- 
geles 

College  of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland. 

College  of  Notre  Oame.  Belmont. 

La  Verne  College,  LaVerne. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley  (six  cam- 
puses) . 

California  Western  University.  San  Diego 

We«tmont  College.  Santa  Barbara 

California  State  Colleges.  Sacramento  (11 
campuses) . 

Pasadena  College,  Pasadena 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Chapman  College,  Orange 

California  College  of  Arts  ft  Crafts.  Oak- 
land 

Stanford  University.  Stanford 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry,  Los 
Angeles. 

St  Mary's  College  of  California,  St  Mary's 
College. 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women.  San 
Francl&co 

University  of  California.  Oaleta. 

University  of  California.  Davis. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Golden. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
Colorado  State  University,  Port  Collins 
Colorsulo  College.  Colorado  Springs. 
Western  State  College.  Gunnison. 
Ltjretto  Heights  College.  Loretto. 
Colorado  State  College.  Greeley. 
Regis  College,  Denver 
Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver. 
Fort  Lewis  A  &  M  College.  Durango 
University  of  Denver.  Denver. 
Adams  State  College.  Alamosa. 
Pueblo  Junior  College,  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport 
Yale  University,  New  Haven 
Albertus  Magnus  College   New  Hnvea. 
St  Joseph  College.  West  Hartf  >rd 
Connecticut     College     for     Women      New 
London. 

Wealeyan  University,  Mlddletown, 
Trinity  College   Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark 
Wesley  College,  Dover. 
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ni.ST-R:>T    OF    COLUMBIA 

Georgetown  University. 

The  American  University. 

Trinity  College 

The  Catholic  University  of  America 

The  George  Washington  University. 

Dvimbarton  College. 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida.  Gainesville 
Florida  A  &  M  College.  Tallahassee 
University  of  Miami,  Miami 
John  B  Stetson  University,  Deland. 
Florida  Southern  College.  Lakeland. 
Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach 
Florida  State  University.  Tallahassee. 
Rollins  College.  Winter  Park. 
University  of  Tampa.  Tampa. 
University  of  South  Florida.  Tampa. 

GEORGIA 

Emory  University.  Atlanta 

Mercer  University.  Macon 

Morris  Brown  College.  Atlanta 

Clark  College.  Atlanta 

Georgia  Military  College.  MlUedgevllle. 

Wesleyan  College.  Macon 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Georgia  Teachers'  College,  Statesboro. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Atlanta 

North  Georgia  College.  Dahlonega. 

Tift  College.  Forsyth 

Morehouse  College.  Morehouse. 

Gordon  Military  College.  BamesviUe. 

Young   Harris  College.  Young  Harris. 

HAWAn 

University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 
The  College  of  Idaho.  Caldwell. 
Northwest  Nazarene  College.  Namp>a. 
North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Cour  d'Alene. 
Boise  Junior  College,  Boise 

ILLINOIS 

Knox   College,  Galesburg 

Illinois  Institute  o.  Technology.  Chicago. 

Southern   Illinois   University.    Carbondale 

Illinois  College.  Jacksonville. 

North  Central  College,  Napervllle. 

Loyola  University.  Chicago. 

North  Park  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Chicago 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Lincoln  College.  Lincoln 

Qulncy  College  and  Seminary.  Qulncy. 

Bradley   University,   Peoria 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

Aurora  College.  Aurora 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake 
Forest. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville 

Shlmer  College.  Mount  Carroll 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

National  College  of  Education.  Evanston 

Western  Illinois  University.  Macomb. 

Northern  Illinois  Uiiverslty,  De  Kalb. 

Eastern  Illinois  University.  Charleston. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville 

Milllken  University.  Decatur. 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 

St.   Xavler   College,  Chicago. 

Monmouth  College.  Monmouth. 

Rosary  College    River  Forest. 

Elmhurst    College,   Elmhurst. 

St.  Procoplus  College,  Lisle. 

Mundeleln  College,  Chicago. 

INDIANA 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 
Anderson    College   and  Theological   Semi- 
nar.-, Anderson. 

Indiana  University,  Blooniington 
Bt.   Joseph's  College.  Rensselaer 
Franklin  College  of  Indiana    Franklin 
Manchester  College.  North  Manchester 
Earlhani  College    Richmond 
Taylor  University.  Upland 
Marlon  College    Marion 


Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Ball  State  Teachers  College    Muncie 
Indiana     University      imedlcali       Indian- 
apolis. 

The  Vincennes  University.  Vincennes. 
EvansviUe  College.  Evansville 
Valparaiso  University.  Valparaiso 
Indiana    State    Teachers     College      Terre 
Haute. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac.  Notre 
Dame. 

IOWA 

Drake  University.  Des  Moines. 

Morningside  College.  Sioux  City. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College    Mount  Pleasant. 

Simpson    College.    Indianola 

Upper   Iowa  University.  Fayette 

Luther  College,  Decorah 

Waldorf  College,  Forest  City. 

Buena  Vista  CoUece  Storm  Lake 

Parsons  College,  Fdirfteid 

St  Ambrose  College,  Davenport 

Grinnell  College,  Grlnnell 

Northwestern  College  Orange  City. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

KANSAS 

Municipal  University  of  Wichita,  Wichita. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa 
Baker  University,  Baldwin 
Sterling  College,  Sterling. 
Kansas  State  College.  Manhattan. 
Kansas  State  Teachers   College,  Pittsburg 
University  of  Kansas.  LawTence. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Sallna 
Port  Hays  Kansas  State  College.  Hays. 
St.  Benedict's  College   .'Atchison 
Bethany  College.  Lindsborg 
Kansas    State   Teachers    College     Emporia 
University  of  Wichita.  Wichita. 
The  Friends  University.  Wichita 
The  S<^uthwe8tern  College  Wmfield 
The  College  ol  Emporia   Empor;a 
Tabor  College,  Hlllsboro. 
Sacred  Heart  College.  Wichita. 
McPherson  College.  McPherson 
Kansas    State    University    of     Agriculture 
and  Applied  Sciences,  Manhattan 

KF.NTT-CKT 

University  of  Kentucky  Lexington 
Murray  State  College.  Murray 
Western  Kentucky  State  College.  Bowling 
Green. 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville 
Eastern    Kentucky    State    CoUege.    Rich- 
mond. 

Bellarmine  College.  Louisville. 

Kentucky  State  College  Frar.kf  )rt 

Morehead  State  College.  Morehead. 

Union  College.  Barbourvllle. 

Plkeville  College  Pikevllle 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

Nazareth   College   at   LKiuisville,   Louisville. 

LOUISIANA 

Tulane  University.  New  Orleans 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana   Shreveport. 
Northwestern  State  College    Natchitoches. 
McNeese  State  College    Lake  Charles. 
Louisiana  College  Plnevilie 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College    Hammond 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 
St.  Mary's  I>>minican  CoUege   New  Orleans 
DlUard  University   New  Orleans 
Gramblmg  College.  Grambllng 
Southern  University   and  A    A:   M    College. 
Baton  Rouge. 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College    Monroe 
Loyola  University  New  Orleans 

MAINE 

Nasson  College.  Spnng^ale. 

MABTLAND 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
University   of    Maryland     College   Park 
Washington  College    Chestertown 
Ner    Israel    Rabbinical    C-ollege.    Baltimore 
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Hood   College.  FYederick 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more. 

Loyola  College,   Baltimore 

Mount  St.  Agnea  College,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TuTta  College,  Medford 

Brandels  University,  Walth.^ni 

A«suinptlon  College,   Worcester. 

Boston  University,  Boston. 

Lesley  College.   Cambridge 

Bo  :ve-Bostcn    School,    Medford. 

3t«:inehill    College.   North    Easton 

WjTcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worces- 
=r 

Clark    University     Worcester. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  B> -s- 
tcn. 

Springfield   College,   Springfield. 

Wheaton   College,    Norton. 

Tufts   College.   Medford 

Mount  Holyoke   College,   S<juth    Hadlev. 

Anna    Maria   College    for   Women.    Paxt'.n. 

Merrimack   College,   North   Andover. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge 

Wellesley   College     Wellesley. 

Dean  Academy  and  Junior  C'  lleg°  Trw.'s.- 
Un. 

Wheelock  College    Boston 

Eastern  Nazarene  College,  W/.'.aston. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  W  ^r^ester. 

MICHI&A.N' 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit- 
Hope  College,   Holland. 
Olivet  College.  Olivet. 
University  of  Michigan,  .A.nn  Arbor. 
Michigan  S  ate  University   East  Lansing. 
Eastern  Michigan  University.  YfDcUantl. 
Marygrove  College.  Detroit 
Central  Michigan  College,  Mount  Pleasast. 
Michigan    Collece    of    Mining    and    Tc  .'-.- 
nology,  Houghton. 

Western  Michigan  Unlversitv.  Kalamazoo. 
Aquinas  College.  Grand  Rapids. 

MINNESOTA 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  St   Peter. 
Concordia  College,  Moorhe.-id 
Augsburg    College    and    Theological    Sen.l- 
nary,  Minneapolis. 

Bethel  College  and  Seminary,  St.  Paul. 
St    Olaf  College,  .Vor:hfleld. 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 
Hamlme  University.  St.  Paul. 
University  of  Minnesota,  St   Paul. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
University  of  Mmnes ita,  Dulutn. 
St   Marys  College,  Winona. 
Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 
St  John's  University,  CoLlegeviile. 
College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 
College  of  St   Catherine,  St   Paul. 

I  MISSISSTPPT 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Mississippi  State  University.  State  CoKeg". 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattleeburg. 
Milisaps  College,  Jackson. 
Mississippi   State  College   for  Women,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Delta  State  College,  Cleveland. 
Mississippi  College,  Clinton. 
Alcorn  A.  Sc  M.  College,  Lorman. 
Jackson  State  College,  Jackson. 
William  Carey  College,  Hattlesburg. 

I  MTssomr 

InilTenlty  of  Kans:is  City,  Kansas  City. 
si.  Louis  University.  St   L.uls 
Central   Missouri    State    College.    W.u-rer.s- 
burg 

Driry  CoUeg*'   Sprineflp'.'! 

R<:>ckhur8t  University.  Kansas  City. 

Unlversi:y  o:  Missouri,  O  limbia. 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  ^Unlver- 
Bity  of  Missouri*.  Rolia. 

Park  College,  Parkvllle 

William  Jewe'.l  College,  Liberty. 

Westminster  College,  r-alton. 


Northwest  Missouri  State  College,  Mary- 
vine. 

Webster  College.  Webster  Groves. 

WUUam  Woods  College,  Pulton. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  Spring- 
field. 

Tarklo  College.  Tarklo. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
KlrksvUIe. 

Southeast  Mlssotiri  State  College,  Cape 
Girardeau. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Cottey  Junior  College.  Nevada. 

Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Christian  College.  Columbia. 

Parks  College  (St,  Louis  University),  East 
St.  Louis,  m, 

KlrksvlUe  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Siir- 
gery,  Klrksvllle. 

Maryvllle  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
St.  Louis. 

Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton. 

MONTANA 

Montana  Stave  University,  Missoula. 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre. 

Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education, 
Billings. 

Western  Montana  College  of  Education, 
Dillon. 

Montana  State  College,  Bozeman. 

Montana  School  of  Mines,  Butte. 

Northern  Montana  College.  Havre. 

Carroll  College.  Helena. 

Rocky  Mountain  College.  Billings. 

NXBSASKA 

Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Lincoln. 
The  Creighton  University.  Omaha. 
Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Lincoln. 
McCook  College,  McCook. 
Hastings  College.  Hastings. 
Dana  College,  Blair. 
Midland  College,  Fremont. 

NTVADA 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

KCW    HAMPSHIKK 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 
Rlvier  College.  Nashua. 
St   Anselm's  College.  Manchester. 
New   England   College,   Henniker. 

NEW    JEXSET 

Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University,  Ruther- 
ford. 

Westminster  Choir  College,  Princeton. 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange. 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton. 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick^. 

Drew  University,  Madison. 

Rider  College.  Trenton. 

Bloomfleld  College  and  Seminary,  Bloom- 
fleld. 

Georgian   Court  College,  Lakewood. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Nex  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  Socorro. 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las 
Vegas. 

New  Mexico  State  University,  University 
Park. 

New  Mexico  Western  College.  Silver  City. 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque. 

College  of  St.  Joaepb  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
Albuquerque. 

NEV,     T'JRK 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute,  Troy. 

Syracuse  University.  Syracuse. 

St.  Lawrence  University.  Canton. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Pots- 
dam. 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bona- 
venture. 

Alfred   University.   Alfred. 

New   York   University,   New  York. 

BrlarcUfT  Junior  College.  BrlarclUT  Manor. 

Cazenovla  Junior  College.  Cazenovia. 

Teshlva  University.  New  York 


New  York  Unlverslty-Bellevue,  New  York. 

Manhattan  College.  New  York. 

Zona  College.  New  Rochelle. 

Russell  Sage  College.  Troy. 

Adelphi  Colle^.  Garden  City. 

Wagner   Lutheran  College.   Staten   Island. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Fordham  University,  New  York. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Elmlra  College,  Elmlra. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Hartwick    College.    Oneonta. 

Keuka  College.  Keuka  Park. 

Bard    College.   Annandale-on -Hudson. 

Skldmore  College.  Saratoga  Springs. 

Vassar  College.  Poughkeepsie. 

Houghton    College.    Houghton. 

Columbia  University.  New  York. 

St.  Bernardlne  of  Siena  College.  Loudon- 
vlUe. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo. 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle. 

Nazareth  College  of  Rochester.  Rochester. 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Purchase 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Roch- 
ester. 

D'Youvllle  College.  Buffalo. 

The  College  of  Saint  Rose.  Albany. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

Long  Island  University.  Brooklyn. 

Union  College.  Schenectady. 

New  York  State  Dormitory  Authority, 
Albany  1 32  campuses ) 

C.  W  Post  College.  BrookvlUe. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Bronxville. 

Barnard  College.  New  York. 

Brooklyn  College  Student  Services  Corp., 
Brooklyn. 

Utica  College  (Syracuse  University).  Utlca. 

Rosary  Hill  College.  Buffalo. 

College  of  Mount  St  Vincent.  New  York. 

Ithaca  College,  Ithaca. 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  Dormitory 
Authority.  New  York. 

Briarcliff  College,  Brlarcllff  Manor. 

Marlst  College,  Pougbkeepeie. 

William  Smith  College.  Geneva. 

NOSTR    CABOLINA 

Elon  College,  Elon  College. 

Campbell  College,  Buies  Creek. 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College.  Raleigh. 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  A  (V  F  , 
Raleigh. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

Wlngate  Junior  College,  Wlngate. 

Western  Carolina  College.  Cullowhee. 

Pfeiffer  College.  Mlsenheimer. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Boone. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College.  Hickory. 

Louisburg  College.  Loulsburg. 

The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Greensboro. 

Atlantic  Christian  College.  Wilson. 

Queens  College,  Charlotte. 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham.  Dur- 
ham. 

Livingstone  College.  Salisbury. 

Bennett  College.  Greensboro. 

Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro. 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  Laurln- 
burg. 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

Jamestown    College.    Jamesto^ii 
Mayrllle  State  Teachers  College,  Mayrllle. 
State  Te€M:her8   College,   Dickinson. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
State  Teachers  College.  MInot. 
North    Dakota    State    University    of    Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science.  Fargo. 

OHTO 

University  of  Dayton.  Dayton. 
Antioch  College.  Yellow   Springs. 
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Xavler   University.  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Delaware. 

PlndUy  College.  Flndlay 

Baldwin  Wallace  College.  Berea. 

Heidelberg  College,  Tlflln. 

Ashland  College,  Ashland. 

John  Carroll  College,  Cleveland. 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlln. 

Muskingum  College.  New  Concord. 

Case  Institute  of  Technology.  Cleveland. 

Wittenberg  University,  Springfield. 

Miami   University,   Oxford. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram. 

Central  State  College,  Wllberforce, 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Mount  St. 
Joseph. 

The  Defiance  College,  Defiance. 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Ohio  Northern  University.  Ada. 

University   of   Cincinnati,   Cincinnati. 

Lake  Erie  College,  Palnesvllle. 

Ohio  University.  Athens. 

Kent  State  University.  Kent. 

Denlaon   University.  Granville. 

Bowling  Green  SUte  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Mount   Union   College.   Alliance. 

Western    Reserve   University.   Cleveland. 

The    College    of    Wooster.    Wooster. 

The  College  of  Steubenvllle.  Steubenville. 

Otterbeln  College.  Weatervllle. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University.  Shawnee. 

Oklahoma  State  University.  Stillwater. 

Oklahoma  City  University.  C^lahoma  City. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman. 

PhUllpe  University.  Enid. 

Southwestern  State  College.   Weatherford. 

Oklahoma  Christian  College,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A  A-  M.  College, 
Miami. 

Northeastern   State  College,  Tahlequah. 

Bethany  Nazarene  College,  Bethany. 

Central  State  College.  Bdmond. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  A  St  M.  College, 
Wllburton. 

Cameron  State  Agricultural  College, 
Lawton. 

ORFCON 

Lewis  and  Clark  College.  Portland. 
Reed  College,  Portland. 
University  of  Portland.  Pc«-tland. 
Llnfleld  College.  McMlnnvllle. 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove. 
Eastern  Oregon  College,  La  Grande. 
Southern    Oregon    College    of    Education, 
Ashland. 

Mount  Angel  College.  Mount  Angel. 
Willamette  University,  Salem. 
George  Fox  College.  Newberg. 

PkNNSTXVANIA 

LaSalle  College.  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  Textile  Institute.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Vlllanova  Oollege.  Vlllanova, 

Duquesne  University.  Pittsburgh. 

Allegheny  College.  Meadville. 

Juniata  College.  Huntingdon. 

Kllzabetlit.,w  i,  (  ...lege,  Elizabeth  town. 

Moore  I:.h';-.«'  f  -Applied  Science  and 
Industry,  I'l...  .  it  .phia. 

St  Fran   Is  O0:p^e.  Loretto. 

B*»«-. cr  Coiipjfp   Jenkir.town 

Dickinson  CVilege.  Carlisle. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Lincoln  University.  Lincoln  University. 

Thiel  College,  Greenville, 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 

Lebanon  Valley  College.  AnnvUle. 

'^>.':* minster  Collpfre   New  Wllmlngt^in. 

W:!R<in  Colletre   Ci.ambersburg 

I  vcomlng  College.  WllUamsport. 

University  of  Penn.sylvanla.  Philadelphia. 

W  ivne.sbiirg  C(.iKege   Wayn«"sburg 


Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg, 

Gannon  College,  Erie. 

Seton  Hill  College.  Greensburg 

Pennsylvania  Military  Oollege,  Chester. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

University  of  Scranton,  Scranton. 

Eastern  Baptist  College.  St.  Davids. 

St.  Josephs  College,  Philadelphia. 

Mercyhurst  College.  Erie. 

Delaware  Valley  College  of  Science  and 
Agriculture,  Doylestown. 

Moravian  College.  Bethlehem. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Chatham  College.  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  StaU  University,  University 
Park. 

Muhlenberg  College.  Allentown. 

Susquehanna  University,  Sellnagrove. 

Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls. 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Villa  Maria  College,  Erie. 

PTTEHTO    RICO 

Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ponce. 
Inter-American  University,  San  German. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras. 

SRODE    ISLAND 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston 
Rhode  Island  School  of  E>eslgn.  Providence. 
Bryant  University,  Providence. 
Brown  University.  Providence. 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Provi- 
dence. 

SOtTTH   CAKOUNA 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Charles- 
ton. 

Allen  University,  Columbia. 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 
Columbia  College,  Columbia. 
Newberry  College,  Newberry. 
Furman  University,  Greenville. 
Converse  College,  Spartanbvirg. 
Presbyterian  College.  Clinton. 
Erskine  College.  Due  West. 
Lander  Oollege.  Greenwood. 
Benedict  College,  Columbia. 
College  of  Charleston.  Charleston. 
Claflln  College.  Orangeburg. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Augustana  College.   Sioux  Falls. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  Mitchell. 

Southern  State  Teachers  College.  Spring- 
field. 

Booth  Dakota  School  of  Mines  end  Tech- 
nology. Rapid  City. 

Black  Hills  Teachers  College.  Spearfi.sh 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  A  A.  M.A.. 
Brookings. 

University  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion. 

Northern  State  Teachers  College.  Aberdeen. 

General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College. 
Madison. 

Sioux  Falls  College,  Sioux  Falls. 

Huron  College,  Huron. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  State  College,  Memphis. 
The  VanderbUt  University,  NashvUle. 
Tennessee  A.  &  I.  State  University,  Nash- 
vlUe. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Martin. 
The  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens. 
Carson-Newman  College.  Jefferson  City. 
East    Tennessee    State     College.    Johnson 

aty. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cooke - 
vUle. 

Christian  Brothers  College.  Memphis. 

The  Flsk  University.  Nashville. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Nash- 
vlUe. 

Maryvllle  College,  Maryvllle. 

KnoxvUle  College.  KnoxvUle. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Murfrees- 
boro. 

Lambuth  College,  Jackson. 

Siena  College.  Memphis. 


University  of  Teniies-eee,  KnoxvUle. 
Bethel  College,  McKenzie. 
Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis. 

TEXAS 

St.  Mary's  University,  San  -Vntonio. 

Baylor  University.  Waco. 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood. 

Trinity  University.  San  Antonio. 

Hardin-Slmmons  University,  Abilene. 

Lamar  State  College  of  Technology,  Beau- 
mont. 

Huston-TUlotson  College,  Austin. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene. 

McMurray  College,  Abilene. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsvllle. 

Southern  Methodist  University.  Dallas, 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton. 

West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon. 

Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Fort  Worth. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Port  Worth. 

Austin  College,  Sherman. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock, 

Texas  Western  College,  El  Paso. 

Texarkana  College,  Texarkana. 

University  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Corpus 
Chrlsti. 

St.  Edward's  University,  Austin. 

Texas  Women's  University.  Denton. 

University  of  St.  Thomas.  Houston. 

WTiarton  County  Junior  College,  Wharton. 

Tyler  Junior  College.  Tyler. 

Tarleton  State  College,  StephenvlUe. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Southwest  Texas  State  College.  San  Marcos. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  College  Station. 

Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio. 

San  Angelo  College,  San  Angelo. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
Kingsvllle. 

Texas  College.  Tyler. 

Pan  American  College,  Edlnburg. 

Howaid  County  Junior  College,  Big  Spring. 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican  College,  Houston- 
Trinity  University,  San  Antonio. 

University  of  Dallas,  Dallas. 

East  Texas  State  College,  Conunerce. 

Stephen  F  Aiistln  State  College,  Nacog- 
doches. 

South  Plains  College,  Levelland. 

Bllnn  College,  Brenham. 

Del  Mar  College,  Corpiis  Chrlsti. 

St.  Edward's  University,  Austin. 

Sul  Ross  State  College.  Alpine. 

Wiley  College,  MarshaU. 

Bishop  College,  Dallas. 

Texas  Southern  University.  Houston. 

Jarvls  Christian  College,  Hawkins. 

T7TAH 

University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 
College  of  Southern  Utah,  Cedar  City. 
Carbon  College.  Price. 
Snow  College.  Ephralm. 
Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture   and 
Applied  Sciences,  Logan. 
Dixie  College,  St.  George. 
Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Weber  College,  Ogden. 

VERMONT 

Norwich  University,  Northfleld. 

Vermont  Junior  College,  Montpelier. 

Mlddlebury  College,  Middlebury. 

Trinity  College.  Burlington. 

Pt    Michael's  College.  Winooskl. 

University  of  Vermont.  Burlington. 

Windham  College   Putney 

The  Vermont  College.  Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton. 
Medical  College  of  Virginia   Richmond- 
Emory  and  Henry  Cr  liege.  Emory, 
Clinch  Valley  College,  Wise. 
Roanoke  College.  Salem. 
Bridgewater  College,  Brldgewater. 
Virginia  Union  University.  Richmond. 
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Mary  Baldwin  Ojllege  Staunton. 
Perrum  Junior  College.  Ferrum. 
Shenandoah  College   Winchester. 

WASHINGTOK 

University  of  W;ishington,  Seattle. 

College  of  Puge:  Sound,  Tacoma. 

Seattle  University.  Seattle, 

Whltworth  College   Spokane 

Oonzaga  University,  Spokane 

Seattle  Paciflc  College  Seattle. 

Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Tacoma. 

St.   Martins  College.  Olympla. 

Washington  State  University,  Pullman. 

Western  Washington  College  of  Educa- 
tion, Bellingham 

Central  Washington  College  of  Education, 
Ellensburg 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Davis  and  Elklns  College,  Elkins. 

Morris  Harvey  College.  Charleston. 

Bethany   College.   Bethany. 

Potomac  State  College,  Keyser. 

Concord  College.  Athens. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buck- 
hannon. 

Alderson  Broaddus  College.  Phillippl. 

Wheeling  College.  Wheeling. 

Fairmont  State  College.  Fairmont. 

West  Liberty  State  College.  West  Liberty. 

West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown. 

Shepherd  College.  Shepherdstown. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington. 

GlenviUe  State  College.  Gienville, 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Montgomery 

Salem  College,  Salem. 

WISCONSIN 

lilarquette  University.  Milwaukee. 

St.  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere. 

Carroll   College,  Waukesha. 

Vlterbo  College,  La  Crosse. 

University  of   Wisconsin,  Madl.son. 

Wisconsin  State  Colleges  Building  Corp  , 
M.idison    1 9  campuses  t. 

Beloit    College     Beloit. 

Ripon    College,    Ripon. 

Wisconsin  State  Colleges  Building  Corp,. 
Madison    (5  campuses). 

Milton   College,    Milton. 

Lawrence  College    Appletnn, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President, 
this  program  is  now  approximately  11 
years  old.  Considering  all  the  money 
which  has  been  loaned  under  the  pro- 
gram, totahng  $1,675  million,  at  no  time 
has  there  been  a  single  dime  of  defi- 
ciency It  is  a  low-interest-rate  pro- 
gram: yet  the  rate  is  compensatory  to 
the  Government  The  rate  is  determined 
by  a  formula  which  provides  for  the  cost 
of  the  money,  which  the  Government 
borrows  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  administrative 
expense.  Therefore,  I  say  the  rate  is 
compen.salory. 

I  call  attention  to  this  one  program, 
not  to  single  it  out  particularly,  but  sim- 
ply because  I  happened  to  read  in  the 
newspaper  today  the  article  with  regard 
to  college  housing  I  could  take  up  each 
program,  one  by  one.  and.  I  believe,  show 
the  enthusiastic  support  with  which  each 
has  been  received  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  could  also  report  the  tremendous 
good  which  ha.s  been  accompli-shed  by 
having  these  programs  in  effect. 

The  bill  provides  for  some  new  pro- 
grams: but  by  and  large  the  bill  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  existing  programs. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
upon  the  bill  and  will  be  prepared  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House,  after  the 
House  has  passed  its  bill,  in  the  hope  of 
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enacting  an  effective  program  for  home 
building  during  the  next  12  months. 


ADJOl.'RNMENT  TO  10  O'CLOCK  .\  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June  2. 
1961,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1.  1961: 

International  Atomic  Enerct  Acenct 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  vice  Paul  F.  Poster. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  oCBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Diplomatic   and   Foreign   Service 
Anthony    B     Akers.    of    New    York,    to    be 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Plenipoten- 
tiary  of    the    United    States    of    America    to 
New  Zealand. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
Erie  Cocke.  Jr ,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Bureau  or  Customs 

Joseph  P.  Kelly,  of  New  York  to  be  Col- 
lector of  Customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  10,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  NY. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Donald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Francis  E.  Van 
Alstlne,  term  expired. 

Richard  P.  Stein,  of  Indiana  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Don  A. 
Tabbert. 

Charles  L.  Ooodson.  of  Georgia,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  D.  Read, 
Jr..  resigned. 

Donald  H.  Praser,  of  Georgia,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  C  Cal- 
houn, resigned. 

Warren  C.  Colver,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  George  M.  Yeager,  re- 
signed. 

Sidney  I  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Clarence  E.  Luckey. 

Joseph  S.  Lord  III.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Walter  E.  Alessandronl. 

Herman  T.  F.  Lum,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the 
term  of   4   years,   vice  Louis  B.   Bllssard 

Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen,  of  Idaho,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Kenneth  G.  Bergqulst. 

Edward  R.  Phelps,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  .southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harllngton 
Wood,  Jr. 


Kenneth  Harwell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Fred  Elledge,  Jr. 

Claude  Vernon  Spratley.  Jr  .  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vlc« 
Joseph  S.  BambacUB. 

U.S.   Marshals 

Harry  C.  George,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Vernon  Woods. 

Charles  N  Bordwine,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Peter  A. 
Richmond. 

Frank  W.  Cotner.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Oliver 
H    Metcalf.  deceased. 

Floyd  Stevens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  vears    vice  Harry  Jennings. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  HsDW,  Jink  1,  I'.HJl 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr   McCormack. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  following  communi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

June  1.  1961. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK   to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  Houxe  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

James  2:  17:  Faith  without  works  is 
dead. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  in  these 
days  of  crises  and  chaos  may  we  mani- 
fest the  spirit  of  God-fearing  men  and 
women  who  are  sensitive  and  alert  to  the 
various  challenges  which  modern  life  is 
continually  bringing  to  us. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  we 
are  often  far  too  self-right^ously  com- 
placent when  there  is  so  much  that  we 
ought  to  do  and  can  do  that  will  prove 
to  be  of  concrete  and  constructive  value 
in  the  building  of  a  nobler  "civilization. 

Bless  our  President  with  Thy  needed 
wisdom  and  guidance  and  inspire  all  our 
citizens  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  take  a  so-called  inteUigent  in- 
terest in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs by  reading  the  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers  and  listening  to  newscasters 
and  commentators. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  an  effective 
participating  and  contributing  role 
in  finding  the  right  solution  to  the  many 
problems  in  the  sphere  and  area  of 
human  relationships. 

Give  us  the  will  and  the  grace  to  live 
as  brothers  in  the  midst  of  bitter  racial 
rancor  and  show  forth  great  integrity  of 
character  when  there  are  dangers  of 
moral  breakdown  in  the  social  order. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  May  29,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 

AGRICULTURE  APPROPRLATION 
BILL.  1962 

Mr.   Wnn^TEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  to  file  the  bill  and  report 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcwn  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
all  pwints  of  order  on  the  appropriation 
bill. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BHX,   1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night FYlday  to  file  a  report  on  the  inde- 
pendent oflRces  appropriation  bill,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  all  points  of  order  on  the   bill. 


THE  LATE  HONOIiAHLE  WILLIAM  A 
ROWAN 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sorrowful  duty  to  armounce  to 
the  House  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
William  A  Rowan,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Second  District  of  Illinois  in 
the  78th  and  79th  Congresses.  The  news 
of  his  passing  yesterday  morning  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  Illinois  delegation.  It 
will  occasion  deep  grief  among  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  House,  by  whom  he 
was  held  in  deep  respect  and  warm  af- 
fection. The  remairis  are  lying  at  the 
Brown  Funeral  Home.  2939  Ea^t  95th 
Street.  Chicago,  and  will  be  laid  to  rest 
with  a  mass  Saturday  morning  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church  in  Chicago. 

Bill  Rowan  was  a  man  of  heart  and 
of  dedication  to  tlie  welfare  of  people. 
His  was  the  stature  of  real  statesman- 
ship. In  every  activity  in  which  his  high 
abilities  were  engaged  he  made  an  en- 
viable record.  His  two  terms  in  the 
House  were  marked  by  outstanding  ac- 
complishment. I  never  have  known  any- 
one to  speak  of  Bill  Rowan  except  in 
words  of  admiration  and  affection.  In 
Chicago  and  especially  in  the  Second 
District,  which  he  served  with  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  its  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Nation,  he  long  will  be  re- 
membered a.s  a  pattern  of  a  model  pub- 


lic servant.  His  example  long  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  oncoming  generations. 

The  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan  was 
born  in  Chicago  on  November  24,  1882. 
He  was  graduated  from  St  Patrick's 
Grade  School  and  St.  Patrick's  High 
School  and  later  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

After  graduation  he  was  employed  in 
a  steel  plant  and  the  associations  of 
those  early  years  made  a  lasting  im- 
pres.sion  on  him.  His  interest  in  the 
steel  workers  and  in  the  cause  of  labor 
remained  with  him  throughout  his  bril- 
liant career.  He  became  associated  with 
a  daily  community  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Calumet,  a  newspaper  of  prestipe  and 
wide  circulation,  and  became  Its  city 
editor  and  later  its  editor.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  newsman  of  the  top  bracket. 

In  1927  he  was  elected  alderman  from 
the  10th  ward  and  served  in  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago  for  15  years  and  until 
his  election  to  Congress  in  November  of 
1942.  He  was  ward  committeeman  of 
the  10th  ward,  a  stout  and  loyal  Demo- 
crat who  believed  with  all  the  faith  in 
him  in  the  Democratic  Party  as  the  in- 
strumentality for  advancing  the  welfare 
of  all  the  E>eople. 

He  was  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 
80th  Congress,  sharing  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  his  Democratic  colleagues  in  the 
upset  election  of  1946,  President  Tru- 
man apr>ointed  him  U.S.  Comptroller  of 
Customs  at  Chicago  on  Januarj-  21,  1947, 
and  he  served  in  that  position  during 
the  Truman  administration  with  the 
great  distinction  that  marked  all  his 
public  life. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  Chica.<?o,  to 
Illinois,  and  to  the  Nation.  To  his  son. 
who  has  the  rich  heritage  of  noble  par- 
ents, and  who  bears  his  father's  name, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, I  extend  my  deepest  svTnpathy. 

general    LEAVr    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
and  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Hon. 
William  T.  Murphy,  who  served  with 
Bill  Rowan  in  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago,  and  other  colleagues,  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  late 
William  Rowan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  deeply  grieved  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  a  dear  friend  for  many 
years,  the  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan, 
who  served  with  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication  in  the  78th  and  79th  Con- 
gresses. Bill  Rowan  was  every  inch  a 
man.  As  Democratic  ward  committee- 
man in  the  10th  ward  of  Chicago  and  as 
alderman  in  the  city  council  as  well  as 
during  his  two  terms  in  this  body  and 
his  later  service  as  U.S.  Comptroller  of 
Customs  at  Chicago,  he  made  a  large 
contribution  to  his  party,  to  his  city, 
to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation. 

He  was  my  dear  and  close  friend.  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much.  His  life  was 
an  inspiration  to  younger  men,  and  his 
many  good  deeds  will  not  be  forgotten. 


To  his  son.  who  bears  his  name,  to  his 
brother  who  as  a  priest  enriched  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren in  his  parish,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family  ^'o  the  warmest 
sympathy  of  Mrs,   O'Brien   and  of   me. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  my  very  good  friend  William  Rowan 
in  Chicago  yesterday. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Chicago  City  Council  for  many 
years.  In  that  capacity  he  made  an 
outstanding  record  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  labor-management. 

Upon  leaving  the  council  he  repre- 
sented the  Second  District  in  the  78th 
and  79th  Congresses.  During  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress  he  served  diligently  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
where  he  displayed  his  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  municipal  affairs. 

Mr.  Rowan,  as  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Calumet  a  community  newspaper,  was 
one  of  the  fii'st  advocates  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Great Lakes.  Mississippi,  and  Gulf 
waterwxy,  and  spent  many  years  work- 
ing for  the  accomplishment  of  th>^  proj- 
ect. He  sponsored  the  authorization  for 
"Cal-Sag"  which  is  part  of  the  waterway. 

He  was  one  of  the  prominent  political 
leaders  in  Chicago  representing  the 
10th  ward  not  only  as  alderman  but  as 
Democratic  ward  committeeman 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  lost  an  out- 
standing citizen  but  we  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  many  kind 
deeds. 


INTEROCEANIC   CANALS  DEBATE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  May  2.  1S61,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood i,  with 
characteristic  mcisiveness  and  force, 
summarized  the  key  features  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  interoceanic  canals 
under  the  striking  title  of  "Sea-Level 
Ghost  Revived." 

As  a  result  of  that  address,  the  United 
Press  International  on  May  7.  sent  out  a 
thoughtful  news  story  to  Europe.  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  by  Harry  W.  Frantz, 
distinguished  Latin  American  corre- 
spondent of  that  news  service  whose 
writings  on  Western  Hemispheric  ques- 
tions attract  world  attention. 

In  order  that  this  latest  story  by  Mr. 
Frantz  on  interoceanic  questions  may  be 
more  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States  and  available  to  all  agencies  of 
our  Government,  I  quote  it  as  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Interoceanic  Canals  Debate 
(By  Harry  W  Frantz) 
Washington. — Represeutative  Daniel,  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  macie  proposals  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  whlcli 
framed  the  Issues  for  an  evolving  "great  de- 
bate"   on    the    beet    method   of    forestalling 
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traffic   congestion    in    the    P.mamci    Ca.nal    in 
the  n.'xt  decade 

Couctertng  the  current  active  agitation 
for  coriotruction  of  u  sea-level  canal  at  Pan- 
ama. Flood  told  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks 
plan  for  conversion  of  the  present  canal 
would  be  the  most  practical  and  economic 
s<:)lution  of  the  future  interoceanic  traffic 
problem. 

Flood,  who  is  sometimes  called  "the 
watchdog  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  said 

•  Not  only  Is  this  solution  (Terminal  Lake- 
third  locks  1  the  most  econ(-imtc  it  is  the 
most  logically  developed  froni  all  significant 
points  of  view  of  any  plan  ever  proposed 
and  has  been  officially  recognized  as  afford- 
ing the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement  " 

He  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  "Interoceanic  canal  commisslor"  of  11 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
which  would  study  an  Increttse  of  capacity 
and  operational  efficiency  of  the  present 
Panama  Canal  by  modil'ying  present  laws  to 
{jermit  .»  summit-level  terminal  lake  at  the 
Pacific  end 

The  proposed  Commission  would  also  have 
authority  to  study  a  sea-level  project  at  Pan- 
ama, or  an  entirely  new  canal  on  another 
route.  The  Commission  would  submit  Its 
report  to  both  the  President  and  Congress 
within  2  years 

Flood's  proposal  stirred  unusual  Interest  in 
Government  and  diplomatic  circles  for  sev- 
eral reasons 

With  the  change  :n  Gover!;ment  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Kennedy  administration  will  in- 
evitably have  to  reach  decisions  within  a  few 
years  on  long-term  plans  for  handling  the 
rapid  growth  of  transisthmian  travel,  and 
studies  already  are  in  progress 

The  concept  of  a  sea-ievel  canal  at  Pan- 
ama undoubtedly  has  extensive  support 
among  some  groups  of  engineers  and  some 
powerful  unofficial  national  orfanlzatlons. 
and  has  never  been  definitely  rejected  by 
the  Government  as  a  possible  eventual  solu- 
tion of  the  canal  problem 

A  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  or  a  new 
transisthmian  canal  would  raise  many  in- 
ternational questions,  with  the  atmosphere 
now  clouded  by  Communist  penetration  in 
the  Caribbean  area  For  5  years.  Flood  has 
been  the  most  active  spokesman  in  Congress 
concerning  United  States  legal  and  treaty 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  has  fre- 
quently sounded  warnings  of  the  new  inter- 
national complications  raised  by  the  Com- 
munist challenge  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  htst  week  Flood 
said  that  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  would 
plunge  the  U  S  Government  into  a  measure- 
less sea  of  expenses  and  diplomatic  turmoil. 
All  of  this  could  be,  and  would  be 
obviated  by  the  major  Improvement  of  our 
existing  canal  by  processing  with  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  proposal,  which 
does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama," 
he  said 

Flood  said  that  the  Terminal  Lake-third 
locks  plan  was  developed  In  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  during  World  War  II 
from  war-operating  experience,  and  would 
make  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing waterway  and  the  huge  Investment  which 
it  represents. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  it,'  Flood  said.  I  may  explain 
that  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  solu- 
tion provides  for  the  elimination  of  the 
serious  traffic  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel,  the  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks 
In  three  lifts  near  Aguadulce  to  correspond 
with  the  lock  arrangement  at  Gatun.  and 
raising  the  Miraflores  Lake  level  to  that  of 
Gatun  Lake  so  ae  to  ''orm  a  summit  anchor- 
age at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  ciinal  to  match 
the  Gatun  Lake  at  the  Atlantic  end. 


This  plan  would  also  provide  for  a  set 
of  larger  locks  for  larger  vessels  and  for 
raising  the  Summit  Lake  level  a  few  feet  to 
s'.ipply  greater  depths  for  navigation  and 
more  water  f'jr  Inrkiitjes  " 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR   AFFAIRS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimou.s  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  that  would 
direct  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  adequacy,  for  the  protection 
of  investors,  of  the  rules  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  of  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers. 

It  is  my  purpose,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  start  hearings 
on  this  resolution  on  Tuesday,  June  27. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  widespread  evidence  of  specula- 
tion, and  of  apparent  manipulation  in 
many  instances,  appearing  in  our  estab- 
lished securities  exchanges  and  in  our 
over-the-coimter  markets.  The  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  the  rules  of 
both  types  of  markets  shall  include  rules 
for  the  expulsion,  suspension,  or  disci- 
plining of  a  member  for  conduct  or  pro- 
ceeding inconsistent  with  just  and  equi- 
table principles  of  trade,  and  the  act 
declares  that  the  willful  violation  of  the 
act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  there- 
under .shall  be  considered  as  conduct  or 
proceeding  inconsistent  with  just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  high  time  to 
review  these  rules  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  securities  markets  to 
see  whether  they  are  adequate  to  protect 
investors,  and  to  determine  just  how  they 
are  being  administered  by  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  over-the-counter  asso- 
ciation. I  feel  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  as  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  now  .should  bring  up  to  date 
and  enlarge  upon  the  study  it  was  au- 
thorized to  make  some  26  years  ago.  For 
this  purpose  my  resolution  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$750,000,  with  the  Commission  reporting 
to  the  Congress  by  January  3,  1963,  the 
results  of  its  study,  with  recommenda- 
tions. 


PR03RAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  THE 
WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Sp>eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  to  address  the  Houst:  for 
1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uke  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  of  the 
majority  whip  if  he  can  advise  us  as  to 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  planned  to  ad- 
journ over  from  today  until  Monday  if 
the  present  schedule  for  today  is  com- 
pleted. For  next  week  the  program  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day  and 
there  are  five  suspensions: 

First  H.R.  10,  Self-Employed  Individ- 
uals Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1961. 

Second.  H.R.  879.  veterans,  increase 
disability  compensation. 

Third  H  J  Res.  225.  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact. 

Fourth.  H.R.  4750.  increase  borrowing 
power.  Virgin  Islands  Corp. 

Fifth.  H  R.  7209.  New  Mexico,  support 
facilities.  Los  Alamos  County. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called,  and  we  will  also  take  up  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  1962 

On  Wednesday  we  will  take  up  the 
indep>endent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1962,  and  the  Roush-Chambers  election 
ca.se. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  extension  of  Korean  corporate 
and  excise  taxes,  if  rule  is  rep>orted 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later  and  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR   1962 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  7371)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Uruon  for  the  con- 
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sideration    of    the    bill    HR     7371,    with 
Mr    Thornberry  in  the  chair 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimou.s  coiLseiit    the  fir.^t  read- 
iiv^  of  the  bill  v,  a.>-  di.six-n.sed  with 

Mr    ROONEY      Mi    Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman.  I  .should  first  like  to 
express  my  thank.s  to  the  members  of 
the  .subcommittee  who  heard  the  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  pending  bill. 
for  their  cooperation  and  patience  I 
refer  to  the  di.stinuui.shed  tjentleman 
from  Florida  ( Mr  Sikes  ^  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  fiom  Wa.sh:ngton 
IMi  M.fG.NnsON  tlte  di.stinauished  gen- 
tleman from  Mniiu-.Mita  '  Mi  Marshall  I ; 
the  distin^juished  lankinK  minority 
Member  the  gentleman  fiom  Ohio  I  Mr 
Bow  the  ai.stinKUi.shed  Kenlleman  from 
California  1  Mr  Lipscomb!,  and  the  dis- 
tingULshed  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr    Cederberg 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  thanks 
and  sincere  appreciation  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  thi.s  subcommittee  who 
is  here  on  the  floor  with  this  bill  for 
the  13th  consecutive  year  I  refer  to 
Mr  Jay  B  Howe  His  assisunce  to  the 
committee  has  been  invaluable. 

Mr  Chairman  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  in  the  bill 
H  R  7371.  now  before  us.  to  provide  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  judiciary,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  $731  - 
300.050  This  is  an  increase  of  $4  925  060 
over  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
fl.scal  year  for  these  agencies,  but  a  de- 
crease of  $54  284  152  in  the  amount  of 
the  revised  budget  estimates 

Tlie  orl^;lnal  budget  estimates  for  the 
cominK  fiscal  year  weie  increased  a  total 
of  $12,028,000  by  subsequent  submis- 
sions from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
language  in  this  bill  requiring  that  S62  - 
950  000  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  vanou.s  departmenUs  and  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  purchase  these  cur- 
rencies on  credits  whenever  practicable 
so  as  to  decrea.se  the  actual  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  the  'I  reasury  by  the 
amount  of  $62,950,000  This  bill  would 
require  the  Department  of  State  to  pur- 
chase such  currencies  in  the  amount  of 
$41,200,000,  which  is  over  15  percent  of 
the  total  recommended  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  U.S  Infoimation  Agency  pur- 
chase these  currencies  on  credits  in  the 
amount  of  $21750  000  o;  approximately 
16  percent  of  the  total  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  for  that  Ai^ency 

The  first  agency  referred  to  m  the  bill 
is  the  Department  of  State  The  total 
amount  carried  in  the  bill  for  that  De- 
partment IS  $267,478  000,  which  i.s  an  in- 
crease of  $2,732,246  over  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  current  fi.scal  year 
and  a  reduction  of  $31,890,000  in  the 
amounts  of  the  budget  estimates  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  of 
this  reduction  $19,693  000  was  practi- 
cally automatic  inasmuch  as  the  Depart- 
ment requested  that  the  item  of  $9,693  - 


000  for  the  so-called  East-West  Cultural 
Center,  to  be  located  in  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii, be  deferred  at  this  time  without 
prejudice. 

Ten  million  dollars  of  the  request  for 
•'Acquisition  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  abroad"  was  not  al- 
lowed for  the  rea.son  that  that  requesU'd 
appropriation  of  $10  million  is  not  pres- 
ently authorized  \>y  iav.  The  remaindei 
$12,197,000  of  til*  $31890  000  I  pre- 
viously referred  to  is  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  total  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  State. 

The  first  of  the  items  for  Ihc  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  largest.  It  is  en- 
titled 'Salaries  and  expenses."  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  included  m  the 
bill  the  sum  of  $132  million  for  .salaries 
and  expenses.  This  amount  is  $4,367.- 
000  below  the  amount  of  the  revised 
budget  estimate  but  is  an  increase  of 
$6,735,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  an  item  which  was 
previously  carried  as  a  sei)arale  appro- 
priation item,  to  wit,  "PaN-ments  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Di.sabil- 
ity  Fund."  amounting  to  $2  540.000.  is 
now  included  in  the  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" Item 

With  regard  to  a  subject  which  is 
gt-nerally  misrepresentrti  m  a  certain 
l>eriodical  and  in  some  newspapers,  to 
wit,  representation  allowances,  the  com- 
mittee has  allowed  the  amount  of  S925  - 
000  which  would  be  a  decrease  of  $29,000 
\u  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  but 
..11  inciease  of  $53,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year 

The  principal  reason  for  allowing  this 
increase  of  $53,000  is  the  number  of  new 
diplomatic  posts  being  opened  m  Africa 
and  the  elevation  of  certain  ix)sts  from 
consulate  status  to  Embassy  status. 

The  next  matter  is  entitled  Acquisi- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad  There  is  included  in 
the  bill  the  amount  of  $14,500  000  iii  two 
appropriation  items  for  the  acquisition, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  our 
buildings  abroad 

The  total  provided  is  $10,800,000  be- 
low the  amount  of  the  budcet  estimate 
and  is  $723,000  below  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  these  purixxses  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  have  previously  referred 
to  the  reduction  of  $10  million  in  this 
area  which  was  taken  out  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  rea.son  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  law  therefor  and.  if  in- 
cluded, would  most  certainly  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  here  on  the  floor 

I  should  point  out  that  in  examining 
the  budget  requests  for  this  item  the 
committee  came  across  some  startling 
instances  of  projects  which  were  un- 
realistic and  exorbitant  For  instance, 
a  project  in  .Ankara.  Turkey,  where 
$100,000  wa.s  requested  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  land  alone  for  four 
subordinate  Foreign  Service  officers' 
residences  Another  example  was  a  pre- 
tentious and  costly  building  program  at 
Kabul    Afghanistan 

Of  the  $14,500,000  allowed  for  acqui- 
sition, operation  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad   the  committee  requires 


that  all  of  it  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies  or  credits  with  the 
exception  of  $900,000.  So  this  program 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  in  hard  American 
dollars  the  amount  of  $900,000. 

The  amount  of  $1,500,000  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  emergencies  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

A  total  of  $61,576,000  was  requested 
for  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations That  is  the  amount  of  the 
revised  budget  estimate,  and  the  amount 
included  in  the  bill  for  contributions  to 
these  oruanizations  The  organizaticris 
are  set  forth  in  the  hearings  as  well  as 
in  the  committee  report,  m  wh'.ch  re- 
port at  page  5  will  be  found  a  statement 
as  to  the  amount^  appropriated  for  each 
of   these    internaiionai    organizations 

The  stmi  of  $2,100,000  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  maiority  of  the  committee 
to  provide  for  the  missions  winch  repie- 
.sent  the  United  States  in  the  activities 
of  certain  international  organizations  m 
which  the  United  States  participates 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  spe- 
cific acus  of  Congress.  The  amount  al- 
lowed is  $147,000  above  the  amount  ap- 
propriated fo'-  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  is  $90  000  below  the  amount  of  the 
revised  budt:et  estimate 

I  .should  like  to  point  out  that  al!  of 
the  amounts  included  in  this  bill  such 
as  the  one  I  lUst  referred  to  were  not 
satisfactoiT  to  eveiT  member  of  tiie  com- 
mittee This  is  one  instance  where  m 
mv  ludtiment,  the  committee  cut  a  bit 
too  much  But  the  bill  now  before  us 
represents  the  judsiment  of  the  ma.ioi  - 
ity  of  the  committee  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  support  this  bill. 

With  regard  to  expenses  of  mterna- 
tional  conferences  and  contingencies,  the 
bill  includes  $1,943  000  It  also  includes 
the  amount  of  $171,000  for  the  expense 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  fifth  round 
of  tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva 

As  to  the  U.S  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO,  the  committee  has  allowed  the 
amount  of  $125,000,  This  is  merely  a  re- 
duction of  $25,000  in  the  amount  of  the 
budcet  estimate 

A  total  of  $15,727,000  is  included  for 
the  three  appropriation  it^ems  for  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  are  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  Rio  Grande 
River  dam,  the  so-called  Amistad  Dam 
This  new  international  dam  will  be 
located  near  Del  Rio.  Tex  .  and  we  ex- 
pect it  will  be  as  effective  as  was  the 
Falcon  Dam  m  preventing  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
such  as  occurred  during  the  floods  of  the 
last  few  years 

To  move  along — and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  any  question.^  with  regard 
to  the  Items  for  the  r>epartment  ol  State 
when  I  have  finished  my  general  state- 
ment— I  should  like  to  say  that  for  inter- 
national educational  and  excliange  ac- 
tivities there  has  been  included  a  total 
of  $33,600,000  in  two  appropriation  items. 
Of  this  amount.  $12,600,000  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  foreign  currencies  on  credits 
now  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  program  for  -Ahich  I  feel  the 
committee  dad  not  furnish  enouah 
money.  But  the  committee  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  take  out  the  $164,037  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  esiimace  for  ex- 
changes with  Cuba.  Also  with  regard  to 
this  Item  I  should  point  out  that  there 
was  mcluded  in  the  budget  estimate  the 
amount  of  $600,000  for  an  activity  which 
was  previously  carried  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity appropriation  bill.  The  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  deny  the  inclusion  of 
that  amount  m  this  bill,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  earned  for  fiscal 
year  1962  in  the  bill  m  which  it  has  been 
carried  in  the  past,  namely,  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill. 

As  to  the  so-called  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  between  East 
and  West,  to  be  located  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  as  I  have  previously  explained, 
the  committee  has  not  included  the 
amount  of  $9,693,000  for  this  project  for 
the  reason  that  the  request  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Department  of  State  with- 
out prejudice.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  again  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee and  at  that  time  the  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  testimony 
£is  to  the  details  of  the  request  for  this 
$9,693,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  Departmf^nt  of  Justice, 
the  committee  was  presented  with  a  re- 
vised budget  estimate  totaling  $298,384,- 
000.  The  amounts  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  this  Department  total  $294,239.- 
900.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $4,144,100  in 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estmiates  and 
a  decrease  of  $2,360,280  below  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  legal  activities  and 
general  administration  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided m  full  a  request  for  $.540,000  "to 
provide  additional  staff  m  the  Criminal 
Division  to  combat  more  effectively  in- 
creasing lawlessness  and  to  coordinate 
government-wide  efforts  agamst  crime." 
The  committee  has  also  provided  34 
additional  positions  m  the  Tax  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  9  addi- 
tional positions  in  the  Civil  Division;  two 
more  positions  in  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion; as  well  as  $109,000  additional  to 
cover  the  rising  costs  of  appraisers  and 
experts  in  condemnation  cases. 

As  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  committee 
has  recommended  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, to  wit  $5,500,000. 

As  to  U  S.  attorneys  and  marshals 
the  sum  of  $25,385,400  is  provided. 

The  committee  has  again  seen  fit  to 
recomm.end.  and  for  the  10th  consecutive 
year  has  recom.mended.  approval  of  the 
entire  amount  required  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

As  for  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented with  a  request  in  the  amount  of 
$65,360,000  The  commuttee  has  allowed 
the  am.ount  $63,500,000  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $613,000  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  that  important  Service  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  request  for 
$1  260,000  for  21  6  miles  of  fence  along 
the  Mexican  border  has  been  denied. 

Some  years  ago  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  was  year  after 
year  in  the  business  of  building  fences 
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along  the  Mexican  border.  There  came 
a  time,  approximately  10  years  ago,  when 
the  Border  Patrol  was  built  up  with  the 
idea  of  saving  money  on  these  fences. 
So  we  had  no  fence  work  for  a  number 
of  years  But  last  year  the  committee 
was  requested  for  some  language,  some 
imiocuous  language,  to  be  mserted  in  the 
bill,  and  we  did  insert  that  requested 
language.  We  were  told  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  some  marihuana 
smuggling  at  a  particular  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tia  Juana.  We  figured  the 
fence  language  would  cost  $35,000  or 
$45,000.  Having  included  the  language 
last  year,  the  camel  got  his  nose  under 
the  tent,  and  they  came  back  this  year, 
not  for  the  money  for  that  bit  of  fence 
near  Tia  Juana.  but  for  21^-2  miles  of 
fence  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,260,000. 

For  the  Federal  Prison  System  the 
committee  has  included  a  total  of  $51.- 
613.500  in  three  appropriation  items  for 
this  system.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$1,204,500  in  the  amounts  of  the  budget 
estimates,  and  a  decrease  of  $6,756,500 
below  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

However,  in  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  noted  that  in  last  year's  budget 
there  was  a  nonrecurring  item  of  S8.875,- 
000  for  the  completion  of  a  new  maxi- 
mum security  institution  at  Marion.  111. 
As  to  the  Federal  judiciai-y.  begin- 
ning with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  included  in  this 
bill  $54,497,650,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$1,552,552  from  the  requested  $56,050.- 
202. 

In  connection  with  the  items  for  the 
Federal  judiciary.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  to  spend  too  much  time  on  them 
unless  some  Member  has  some  questions 
concerning  them. 

The  committee  found  abuses  and  ex- 
travagances with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  new  furniture  for  the  courts  and  it 
found  abuses  concerning  the  amounts 
of  money  spent  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  budget  for  psychiatrists  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  of  de- 
fendants. The  details  may  be  found  in 
the  printed  hearings. 

Included  in  travel  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  for  the  courts  was  a  request 
for  $632,800  for  new  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings incident  to  the  occupancy  of 
some  new  court  buildings.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  this  by  $232,800.  The 
General  Services  Administration  is  now- 
conducting  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  furniture.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  GSA 
indicating  that  as  a  result  of  certain  dis- 
closures made  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
they  have  been  able  to  si.ve  $25,000  in 
one  item  alone. 

As  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
where  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  Commit- 
tee has  cut  a  bit  too  deep,  the  committee 
has  allowed  an  increase  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  Agency  iii  the 
current  fiscal  year.  There  is  included  in 
the  bill  a  total  of  $134,782,500  for  the 
six  appropriation  items  which  make  up 
the  funds  for  this  agency.  These  are 
set  forth  at  title  4  of  the  pending  bill. 

Once  again,  contrary  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  American  public  gets  from 
reading  certain  newspapers  and  period- 


icals, the  committee  has  included  every 
dime  requested  for  the  so-called  Voice 
of  America.  But.  this  agency  still 
spends  costly  time  that  should  be  di- 
rected toward  winning  the  cold  war 
overseas  to  blindfolding  the  American 
public  in  talking  about  Soviet  jamming 
and  mythical  ideas  as  to  how  much  the 
Soviets  spend  for  broadcasts  when  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Cpngress 
each  year  allows  the  exact  full  amount 
requested  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROONEY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  making  a  very,  very  help- 
ful statement.  Now.  we  do  not  all  have 
a  chance  to  read  the  report  and  the 
healings.  There  are  so  many  things  we 
must  do.  I  have  just  counted  and  there 
are  about  26  Members  on  the  floor;  I 
think  8  Republicans  and  the  rest  are 
Democrats.  I  assume.  Is  there  any  way 
of  getting  this  information  to  all  the 
Members? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  All  they  have  to  do, 
I  must  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan,  is  to  read  the  Comcres- 
sioN.^L  Record  tomorrow  morning,  and 
there  they  can  find  every  word  that  my 
distinguished  friend  says. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I 
know  that,  that  is  obvious,  but  who  is 
gomg  to  read  the  Record? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Well,  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  was  an  avid 
reader  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But, 
suppose  my  helpful  colleague  does  the 
reading. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  he  ^eads  every- 
thing; not  only  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record,  but  he  reads  every  word  of  the 
printed   hearings   before   this   subcom- 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  And  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  he 
advises  me.  too.  In  the  morning  before  I 
come  over.  He  does  my  homework.  But, 
w  hat  about  the  others? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  the  report  on  this  bill  is  a  good 
place  to  start  from. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    True. 

Mr.  ROONEY  And  read  these 
printed  hearings.  They  weigh  a  number 
of  pounds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmafn,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  my  name  was 
brought  into  this. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I 
referred  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  Members  rely  on 
reading  the  Record  in  the  morning, 
school  will  be  out,  will  it  not?  I  mean, 
this  bill  will  be  passed  today,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  will  give  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Michigan  the 
whole  day  tomorrow  to  read  the  Record. 
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Mr  GROSS  That  would  be  in  thf 
nature  of  a  postmortem 

,Mi  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan  And  it 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  taxpayer 

Mr  ROONEY.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  I 
think  the  taxpayers'  interests  have  been 
prettv  well  lcK)ked  after  in  thl.s  bill,  with 
a  cut  of  $54  284  152  in  the  amount  of  the 
revised  budget  estimatrs  Does  not  the 
gentleman  thank  .so'' 

Mr  HOFP'MAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr   ROONEY.     Yes;  surely. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Yes.  I 
think  you  have  done  a  remarkable  job, 
but  still  there  is  so  much  left  to  be  done. 


do  you  not  see' 


be 


If  you  keep  on  here, 
anything  left  for  the 


there  will  not 
home  folks. 

Ml  ROONEY  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man understand  that  we  have  to  have  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgation''  Does 
not  ihv  gentleman  understand  that  we 
have  to  have  a  pnscn  system^  Does  not 
the  gentleman  understand  that  we  have 
to  run  a  law  office  for  the  Government 
and  prosecuU>  the  guilty'' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do  you 
want  an  answer' 

Mr.  ROONEY  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man understand  we  have  to  keep  our 
courts  open  to  dispense  justice  to  the 
people''  Does  not  the  gentleman  under- 
stand that  we  must  be  represented  over- 
seas by  a  Foreign  Service?  Does  not  the 
gentleman  understand  that  we  must 
broadcast — please  excuse  the  word — 
propaganda  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  ^  The  gentleman  must  realize 
these  things 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  you 
let  me  an.'-wer^ 

Mr  ROONEY  Surely. 
Mr  HOP'KMAN  of  Michigan.  I  real- 
ize most  of  these  thin>:s,  from  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  are  necessary,  but 
we  have  them  so  big,  do  you  not  see;  they 
just  swallow  us  up. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man undei-stand  that  this  is  a  big  Gov- 
ernment, the  biggest  in  the  world ^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  It  is  a 
big  .spender,  there  is  no  question  about 
that 

Mr  ROONEY  It  certainly-  is,  and  U 
has  been  a  big  spender  now  for  the  last 
8  or  9  years  Everything  has  gone  up  in 
the  past  8  years 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
your  party  has  been  in  control  all  the 
time. 

Mr    ROONEY      Oh.  no.  we  have  not. 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Oh,  yes. 
you  have. 

Mr    ROONEY      Oh    no    we  liave  not 
Mr     HOFFMAN    of     Michigan      You 
have  two-thirds  of  the  Members  here. 

Mr  ROONEY  When  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  look  over  the  adminis- 
tration in  1953,  his  Secretary  of  State 
made  such  drastic  cuts  that  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  in  the  end  twice  as  much  He 
had  to  request  the  additional  money  the 
following  June     You  remember  that 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Will 
you  let  me  answer'' 

Mr    ROONEY.     Yes.  surely 
Mr     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan 
you  have  gotten  them  into  such  a 


that   you   could   not  bieak   it   off  all   at 
once.    It  would  have  been  a  shock 

Mr.  ROONEY  I  do  not  think  I  have 
that  reputation  If  he  leads  some  of  the 
new.spaixTS  and  particularly  Time 
magazine.  I  wonder  how  the  gentleman 
can  .say  I  have  a  reputation  for  .spending 
money'' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Like 
some  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  guess;  talking 
here  on  the  floor. 

Ml  ROONEY  I  am  not  here  eveiT 
day  I  iiave  work  to  do  m  committee 
trying  to  find  out  what  is  in  the.se  big 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr    ROONEY      Surely. 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  just  read  this  bill 
forward  and  backward,  and  I  carfriot 
find  money  in  here  for  toolboxes 

When  we  had  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  before  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding the  people  who  travel  around  over 
the  world  with  tools  of  the  trade  I  can- 
not find  anything  here  that  they  can  use 
m  which  to  carry  the  tools  of  the  trade 

Mr  ROONEY  I  imaeine  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  expect  .some  of  them  to 
be  carried  in  briefcases.  You  can  always 
get  a  few  bottles  into  a  briefcase. 

Mr  GROSS  I  understand  now  what 
the  gentleman  meant  by  tools  when  he 
translates  it  into  bottles 

Mr  ROONEY  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  getting  at? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  was  not  certain  what 
the  gentleman  meant  by  tools  of  the 
trade.  He  never  quite  explained  that 
before.  Now  I  know,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  explaining. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  to  be- 
come serious  and  get  back  to  the  US 
Infoi-matlon  Agency.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  now  the  Agency  has  not 
made  Voice  of  America  broadca'^ts  to 
Brazil  in  the  Portuguese  language.  Year 
after  year  this  committee,  both  on  the 
majority  and  minority  sides,  has  de- 
plored this  fact  W-  have  deplored  the 
fact    that    we   have    entirely    too    many 


English  broadcasts  all  over  the  world. 
In  Latin  America  we  should  have  con- 
centrated on  Portuguese-  and  Spanish- 
laneuaee  broadcasts  The  President  is 
sendme  up  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  S2  4  million  for  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  broadcasts  to  Latin 
America  I.  for  one.  should  like  to  be 
shown  why  these  broadcasts  could  not 
be  provided  by  reducing  the  number  of 
hours  of  English  broadcasts  to  Latin 
America  which,  from  my  exp>enence.  do 
not  help  us  to  any  appreciable  extent 
with  the  good  will  of  the  man  m  the 
street  in  that  area 

Further  with  regard  to  the  U.S.  In- 
foiTnation  Agency,  they  had  an  exami- 
nation for  their  .so-called  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  in  January,  1960,  and  of  the 
30-odd  topnotch  FSO-1  officers  people 
who  make  $17,000.  $18,000.  $19  000. 
$20,000  a  year  with  allowances  at  i>osts 
abroad,  six  of  them  could  not  pass  the 
examination  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
printed  hearings. 

This  situation  is  deplorable  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mi-  Muirow 
who  is  making  a  great  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice  in  taking  over  as  head 
of  this  agency  I  ti-ust  that  he  will  give 
enough  study  to  this  situation  to  rectify 
it.  He  will  find  out  that  the  answer  is 
not  always  more  money  The  answer 
to  our  problems  abroad  and  to  our  prob- 
lems in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  is  not  more  money,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
in  the  heanng.s  before  this  committee.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  his  statement 
which  IS  incorporated  in  the  committee 
report  at  page  3. 

More  people  and  more  money  are  not  the 
answer  to  every  new  problem  We  shall 
strive  for  better  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources. 

If  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  a  better 
Department  of  State  and  we  shall  have 
a  better  U.S    Infoi-mation  Agency. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
amounts  recommended  m  the  pending 
bill  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing budget  estimates  and  the  1961  ap- 
propriatioi^s: 


Ar>proi)rU- 
tions.  1961 

Estiiuato5. 
1962 

Rccom- 
niended  in 
bill  for  1962 

Bill  compared  with— 

IViKM-tmont  or  aiteiicy 

1961  appro- 
priations 

1962  «>ti- 
mates 

$364. 746, 7M 

296,600,180 

52,446,488 

131,(»(>,S68 

888,000 

$2W.36g.OO0 

298.384.000 

56.050,202 

151,480,000 

302,000 

$267,478,000 

2W.  239,  91N.I 

54,  497.  650 

134.  782,  500 

302,000 

+$2,732,246 

-Z  9KK  290 

+2. 052, 162 

+3,086^932 

-586,000 

-$31,890,000 

l'>«>t>!irttTipnf  of  Justin 

-4.  144.  IlXl 

Thr  Judiciary  .   

1'  fl    TnformALton  Aeencv              ....... 

-1.  552.55i; 
-16,687,500 

Civil  IliRhU  Commission 

Total 

746. 374, 990 

805,584,202 

751.300.050 

+4.925,060 

-54,2W.  152 

Well, 
habit 


Mr   BOW.    Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  my 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  RooNEY;  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, in  saying  that  this  bill  comes 
to  the  House  as  a  practically  unan- 
imous agreement  of  the  subcommittee 
However,  as  he  has  .said,  not  every  item 
has  boen  agreed  to  by  everyone  on  the 
committee  There  are  some  of  us  who 
think  they  should  have  been  cut  deeper 
There  are  others  who  think  we  cut  some 


items  too  far.  but  I  think  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
pretty  good  bill 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
conducted  a  very  careful,  thorough,  and 
searching  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
his  usual  fine  job  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  the  other  gentlemen  on 
this  committee. 

It  is  rather  a  new  chairman  of  the 
committee  however,  in  certain  ways  in 
the  presentation  of  this  bill,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  understandable  There  has 
been  a  change  of  complexion  in  these 
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agencies,  ax;d  the  gentleman  has  not  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  matters  he  generally 
has  discussed  over  the  last  8  years.  But 
we  have  presented  this  bill,  so  perhaps  it 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  minor- 
ity to  discuss  some  of  the  other  matters 
that  are  in  these  bills. 

I  should  like  first  to  discuss  briefly  the 
judiciary  items  in  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee will  recall  that  la.st  year  we 
brought  out  the  facts  of  the  great  amount 
of  travel  by  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  showed  where  they  were 
exchanging  jobs  back  and  forth  from 
New  York  to  California  and  other  areas 
of  the  country.  That  meant  very  mar.y 
days  of  travel  and  not  too  many  days  of 
trial  work.  We  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  good  thing,  but  we  also  pointed  out 
that  we  might  slow  it  down  a  little  bit. 
Last  year  I  am  afraid  we  presented  a 
travel  folder  for  this  year  for  some  of 
them  who  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
it  have  taken  advantage  of  it  this  year, 
as  the  record  will  show  on  travel. 

We  have  now  allowed  75  or  78  new 
Federal  judges,  and  they  probably  will 
get  on  the  same  travel  circuit  that  the 
others  have.  I  hope  that  they  do  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Federal  judges  that  has 
been  passed  and  the  great  expense  this 
subcommittee  will  have  to  face  up  to  in 
allowances,  this  question  of  travel  ought 
to  be  cut  down  materially 

Also,  in  one  of  the  districts  in  New 
York,  where  a  large  number  of  new 
judges  have  been  authorized,  they  also 
have  underway  now  and  have  a^ked  for 
an  additional  system  of  trial  examiners 
to  take  some  of  the  load  from  them. 
That  seems  to  be  a  little  wasteful,  that 
we  should  set  this  up  at  the  same  time 
we  are  setting  up  these  new  judges. 

Now.  as  to  the  Justice  Department, 
there  are  several  items  there  that  con- 
cern me,  but  it  is  a  Lttle  like  mother- 
hood, you  have  got  to  be  for  it.  With 
regard  to  this  mobile  unit  the  Attorney 
General  has  now  set  up  27  mobile 
lawyers,  let  me  read  to  you  from  the 
justification,  what  it  says  about  these 
lawyers : 

Twenty-seven  attorneys  wofklng  out  of 
the  Division  wlK  form  a  mobile  force  -wh.ch 
c.vn  be  dispatched  to  a  particular  trouble 
area  In  the  field  to  take  charge  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  proeecutlon  of  notorious 
criminals. 

It  says  "notorious  criminals,"  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  that  Limits  this 
mobile  unit  to  that.  You  have  a  unit 
that  can  go  In  and  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution.  To  me  this  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  an  Attorney  General  of  any  party. 
This  Is  an  extension  of  what  was  done 
in  the  previous  administration,  we  must 
admit  that,  and  this  is  a  beefing  up  of 
that  activity. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  read  the  rec- 
ord beginning  on  page  120  of  the  hear- 
ings as  to  the  miserable  failure  these 
people  have  had  in  criminal  cases,  with 
dismissal  after  dismissal  of  cases  where 
the  defendants  were  found  not  guilty,  or 
the  decision  was  reversed.  This  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  What  concerns  me  is 
the  setting  up  of  a  mobile  unit  so  that 
an  Attorney  General,  if  he  does  not  like 


something  that  is  going  on  some  place. 
can  send  out  this  mobile  unit  and  take 
over  the  mvestigation  and  prosecution. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of 
anybody.  I  hope  it  will  be  carefully 
used.  We  have  authorized  it,  but  I 
think  we  should  point  out  the  po.ssibiluy 
of  what  that  mobile  unit  could  be  used 
for. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  fight  gangsters 
and  hoodlums  and  deUnquency — juvenile 
delinquency.  We  ought  to  start  calling 
it  juvenile  crime  and  we  ought  to  begin 
to  talk  about  it  for  what  it  really  is  and 
begin  to  handle  it  for  what  it  really  is. 

In  this  bill,  you  will  also  find  we  are 
setting  up  some  trial  units,  when  juve- 
niles have  finished  their  terms,  there  is 
some  special  treatment  that  they  are 
going  to  receive.  This  is  pretty  expen- 
sive. I  hope  it  works.  They  have  asked 
for  four  projects.  I  think  it  could  have 
been  done  with  one.  I  think  this  is  a 
little  overenthusiastic. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  FBI  and 
again  we  have  granted  all  the  money 
they  asked  for.  Certainly,  a  great  Amer- 
ican like  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  for  37 
years  has  done  such  a  magnificent  job 
for  his  country.  I  wish  you  could  all 
hear  htm  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee— clear,  concise  and  with  a  complete 
command  of  what  is  going  on  In  this 
agency.  We  have  never  yet  in  the  hear- 
ings found  any  place  where  he  has  been 
wasteful  of  the  funds  allocated  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  all  of  us — 
all  Americans  regardless  of  political 
party  are  with  President  Kennedy  on 
his  mi.'^sion  and  our  prayers  are  with 
him.  Our  prayers  will  \yo  with  him  when 
he  meets  with  Premier  Khrushchev.  We 
hope  this  will  do  some  good.  But,  it 
.seems  to  me.  as  we  debate  this  bill,  we 
ousht  Ui  realize  ttie  Presid'-nt  is  now  in 
Pans  for  a  conference  with  General  de 
Gaulle,  having  only  recently  returned 
from  Canada  where  he  conferred  with 
Prim^:'  Minister  Efiefenbaker.  He  had 
flown  to  Key  West  to  confer  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Then 
he  proposed  to  continue  on  to  Vienna 
this  wfek  for  meetings  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Khrushchev,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
But  I  should  like  to  remind  you  when 
we  are  talking  about  these  various  trips 
and  these  various  meetings,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  man  who  as  a  can- 
didate for  President  last  fall,  during 
the  period  of  the  so-caUed  great  de- 
bates, cast  aspersions  upon  what  he 
called  "summitry'"  and  what  his  aids 
called  'sumjnitry "  What  he  said  at 
that  time  was  this,  and  I  quote  him: 

My  opponent  promises,  if  he  Is  successful, 
to  go  to  Eastern  Biirope.  to  Er>.  p«Thap8.  to 
another  siimmit.  to  go  to  a  series  of  meetings 
around  the  world.  If  I  am  succesBful,  I  am 
going  to  Washington.  D.C.  and  get  this  coun- 
try to  worlc. 

Perhaps,  when  he  came  here  to  get  the 
country  to  work,  he  found  that  things 
were  not  as  bad  as  he  had  rather  sus- 
pected they  would  be  and  the  country 
got  to  work  without  the  nostrums  that 
he  had  In  mind,  and  maybe  this  is  the 
reason  he  changed  his  mind  and  decided 
now  to  get  into  the  summitry  which  he 
used  to  laugh  about.     But,  I  would  isk 


you — how  does  the  Secretary  of  State 
view  these  events?  I  might  recall  that 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Rusk,  told 
reporters  it  was  hi.s  hope  that  tlie  new 
adrninistraiion,  and  I  quote  him: 

that  diplomatic  channela  can  be  used  for 
serious  dl.scussion.s  and  neguUatlona"  be- 
cause he  felt  that  my  time  can  be  spent  to 
best  advantage   here   In   Wu^hln^ton." 

Now  this  is  the  man  who  said  "Sum- 
mit diplomacy  is  to  be  approached  with 
the  wariness  of  a  prudent  physician  pre- 
scribing a  habit-forming  drug — a  tech- 
nique to  be  employed  rarely  and  under 
the  mo.-^t  exceptional  circumstances,  with 
rigorous  safeguards  against  its  becom- 
ing a  debilitating  or  dangerous  habit." 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
scarcely  criticize  the  Chief  Executive  for 
engaging  in  summitiT.  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  equally  guilty  of  a 
change  of  heart  about  summitry. 

If  Mr  Rusk  goes  to  Vienna  or  appears 
in  Vienna  this  week  and  returns,  he  will 
then  have  traveled  63.000  miles  In  five 
oversea  trips,  since  he  assumed  his 
duties  a  few  months  ago. 

If.  as  I  suspect,  the  attacks  on  sum- 
mitry and  travel  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  given  out  to  be  an  attack 
against  Mr  John  Foster  Ehilles.  may  I 
point  out  that  Mr.  Rusk  as  Secretary  of 
State  has  traveled  twice  as  far  and  twice 
as  often  as  Mr.  Dulles  did  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  Secretary  of  State 

I  think  in  discussing  these  matters  of 
sum.mitry  and  travel  the  fact  that  there 
was  cnticism  about  it  a  few  mronths  ago 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  recitation 
of  these  personal  diplomats.  As  for  the 
distinguished  Vice  President,  recent 
events  seem  to  indicate  that  he  may  be 
forming  a  new  organization  of  a  type 
which  is  familiar  to  many  of  us.  and  this 
would  be  a  "Trip- a- Month  Club  *  In 
April  he  had  a  week  in  Senegal  and  in 
Pan?;  In  May  he  made  an  around-the- 
world  tnp.  He  started  out  to  smooth 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
wound  up  taking  a  rest  in  Atliens  and 
Bermuda.  I  am  waiting  now  with  baited 
breath,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is.  as  to  what  errergency  in 
June  may  call  for  a  visit  from  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  his  very 
charming  wife. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  always  yield  to  my 
chamnan. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  As  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Senegal  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  had  been 
along. 

Mr  BOW.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  1  wish,  too.  I 
might  have  been  along  for  it  would  have 
been  delightful  company,  I  con  assure 
you. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Let  me  finish,  please. 
He  would  have  found  that  the  Vice 
President  and  his  very  charming  wife  for 
6  days  went  18.  20.  22  hours  a  day  on  a 
sincere,  fruitful  goodwill  mission  for 
the  Umted  States. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  only 
last  night  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Crockett,  who  acc^jmpanied 
the  Vice  President  on  his  recent  trip  to 
southeast    Asia.      Tl;e    same    successful 
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things  happ)ened  In  the  course  of  that 
trip  The  Vice  Piesidont  gets  down  with 
the  people  in  the  street  he  makes  friends 
with  everv-body  This  is  a  new  kind  of 
diplomacy.  This  is  the  kind  of  diplo- 
macy that  may  succeed,  since  our  old- 
type  striped-pants  approach  to  diplo- 
macy has  gotten  us  in  the  position  we 
are  In  today 

Mr  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution:  and  may  I  say  I  would 
have  been  very  happy  to  be  with  the 
gentleman  and  the  Vice  President  It 
would  have  been  excellent  company,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  would  recall  to  the  gentleman's  mind, 
however,  that  It  was  Vice  President 
Nixon  who  developed  that  type  of  di- 
plomacy. When  Mr  Nixon  was  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  he  made 
these  trips  to  many  foreign  countries, 
mixed  with  the  people  on  the  streets, 
and  shook  hands  with  them.  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  traveling  with  him. 
But  during  the  campaign  the  President 
said,  "We  are  going  to  stay  at  home," 

You  will  remember  that  during  the 
campaign  it  was  said  the  Vice  President 
would  reorganize  the  Pentagon.  That, 
however,  has  failed  to  materialize.  He 
seems  to  be  too  busy. 

May  I  say  to  my  distlnguLshed  chair- 
man that  I  think  we  can  r\ile  out  South 
America.  I  have  heard  reports  that  a 
very  distinguished  Amba.^^sador  from  the 
United  Nations  is  going  to  devote  the 
month  of  June  to  South  America,  so  that 
will  take  care  of  the  situation  down 
there.  All  I  can  say  Is  I  hope  Mr  Adlal 
Stevenson  will  do  a  better  job  down 
there  than  he  did  when  Informing  the 
people  of  Cuba  about  their  situation. 

With  all  of  this,  one  wonders  whether 
It  was  really  necessary  to  establish  the 
new  and  extraordinary-  post  of  traveling 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Avenll  Harriman  was 
the  Ambassador  who  was  supposed  to  do 
this  traveling  all  over  the  world.  I  won- 
der what  he  must  think  when  he  gets  to 
some  of  these  places  to  find  that  either 
the  President  or  the  Vice  President  or 
somebody  eLse  has  been  there  ahead  of 
him.  I  wonder  if  he  does  not  sometimes 
a-sk  himself  Was  tliis  trip  really  neces- 
sar>? 

When  we  think  of  this  diplomacy  of 
summitry  I  think  it  just  as  well  to  stop 
and  take  a  l(x>k  at  things. 

Now  I  wish  to  talk  briefly,  if  I  may. 
about  the  Unit«xl  Nation.s 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
been  concerned  In  the  past  about  repre- 
sei^.tation  allowances  and  the  amount  of 
whisky  that  is  used  He  has  been  very 
good  in  keeping  it  down,  as  he  did  this 
year.  I  congratulau^'  him  for  that.  But 
an  interesting  thing  turned  up  in  the 
United  Nations  on  our  nus.sion  up  to 
New  York.  This  year  they  wanted  an 
Increase  over  the  $17,000  they  get  up 
tliere  for  representation  allowance  now. 
Mr.  Stevenson  -vanted  io  increase  that 
by  $13,000.  mailing  a  toUl  of  $30,000. 
as  I  recall  It.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  although  he  wanted  to  increase  it 
by  $13,000.  the  previous  Ambassador  to 
Uie  United  Nations  never  used  all  of  his 
representation  :illowance.  Here  we  are 
moving  into  mc  re  representation  allow- 
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ance  in  the  United  Nations.  You  go 
down  through  the  list  of  repre.sertation 
allowances  and  you  will  find  them  in- 
creased, increased,  increa.sed  every 
place  you  go.  The  answer,  they  say,  is 
that  the  African  nations  are  commg  in, 
some  Moslems,  and  others.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  countries  whose  folks  do  not 
drink  at  all,  so  you  do  not  have  tc  worry 
about  increases  there. 

Now.  with  reference  to  the  US  LA.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  very  properly 
pointed  to  that  situation.    They  ire  go- 
ing out  all  over  the  country  and  telling 
the    people   of    the    country    something 
about  the  use  of  their  facilities.    I  was 
actually  amazed  when  I  read  one  of  their 
statements  in  a  speech  made  by  an  em- 
ployee of  theirs  to  a  responsible;  group 
of  people  in  Illinois.  Chicago  I  believe. 
Why.  this  man  went  out  there  and  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  spending  $200 
million  a  year  just  for  jamming.     We 
had  never  heard  of  that.     I  am  quite 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
agree  that  we  have  never  heard  any  such 
figure  as  $200  million  for  jamming.     I 
submit  to  you  they  could  not  find  out 
what  It  is.  and  certainly  it  is  not  $200 
million.    They  say  they  get  a  figure  even 
smaller   than   that   for   worldwide   use. 
That  is  not  true,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  knows,  we  have  al- 
ways allowed  for  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Voice  of  America  by  the  USIA  everything 
they  asked  for.    They  have  not  been  de- 
nied the  funds  to  carry  the  story  of  tlie 
Nation  wherever  they  went.    When  they 
use  their  facilities  in  this  countiy  to  trj- 
to    propagandize    in    order    to    get    in- 
creased appropriations.  I  think  t.hey  are 
completely  out  of  line,  and  they  ought 
to  be  taking  their  energies,  and  instead 
of  trving  to  sell  the  American  p<?ople  on 
increasing     their     appropriation,     they 
ought  to  be  doing  their  job  overseas  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  supix)sed  to 
be  working. 

One  other  Interesting  tiling  we  found 
In   the   USIA,      That   is   tlie   matter   of 
prestige.     You  will  also  recall  aix)ut  Uie 
time  we  were  talking  about  simmitry 
and   summit  meetings  there  was   .some 
talk   about   the   prestige   of   the    United 
States  abroad.     This  matter  wiis  devel- 
oped in  a  poUtical  campaign,   and  tin? 
claimed  lowering  of  prestige  caine  about 
because   of   s/-ime   of   tliese   preiiti^-e   re- 
ports  by   the   USIA   Uirough   s^me   poll 
they  had  taken,  and  because  o:   thils  we 
were   in   an   intolerable   shape   and    we 
ought  to  get  it  changed.    When  Mr  Mur- 
row  was  asked  about  the  prestige  of  po'.ls. 
"When    did    you   take   them,  what    has 
been  done  aix)Ut  them?"  why.    we  found 
out   they   arc   gonig   to  be  discontinued 
bfx-ause  the  prestige  polls  were  :iot  accu- 
rate.    I  remember  some  of  the  language 
used  was  tliat  they  were  not  m  cepth  and 
they  were  not  accurate  and  they  were 
going    to    cut    out    U.ese    presiige    polls 
which  meant  ,so  much  a  few  mcnlhs  ago. 
This  is  but  an  interesting  sidelight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  as  best  I  could  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  nowhere  did  I 
find  any  reference  to  the  cultural  of- 


ficers in  the  USIA.  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  them.  I  remember  one  m  London 
who  IS  being  paid  $18,000  or  $19,000  a 
year,  plus,  of  course,  an  ailowance, 
which  IS  tax  free.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  cultural  of^cers  they 
iiave  in  tlie  U.'^IA  and  wliat  contribu- 
tion they  make  to  any  cause? 

Mr,  BOW.  I  may  say  to  tlie  gentle- 
man I  do  not  know  how  many  we  have, 
but  I  remember  one  very  interesting 
thing  I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
about  cultural  officers.  I  found  in  Paris 
a  cultural  officer  or  employee  I  asked 
about  this  fellow,  and  they  said.  "You  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  him:  he  is  being 
paid  by  the  Ambassador  '  "What  does 
he  do?"  "He  advises  the  Ambassador  on 
cultural  affairs."  I  asked.  "Do  yvu  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  Amba.stador  over 
there  has  to  hire  his  own  man  when  we 
are  sr>ending  millions  of  dollars  on  these 
cultural  officers  all  over  the  world?" 

But  here  this  Ambassador  was  not 
able  to  depend  on  the  man  that  we  have 
over  there  and  he  went  out  and  hired 
his  own  cultural  affairs  officer. 

Mr,  GROSS.  This  i.s  on  a  par  with  the 
cultural  officer  situation  in  Iceland  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  did  an  excellent  job  on  that. 
He  found  a  very  fine  young  cultural  of- 
ficer there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  one  who  was  paid 
$8,000  a  year,  and  they  put  in  a  $13,000 
woman,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BOW.  They  sent  another  person 
in  place  and  sent  him  down  to  do  the 
other  job.  Tliose  are  the  things  we 
found,  and  those  are  the  things  I  should 
say  that  disturb  us. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  in  this 
bill  that  I  felt  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  today.  Again,  I  say  the 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  committee. 
In  some  places  I  would  have  cut  it  more ; 
in  .some  places  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  have  increased  it.  But.  the 
bill  has  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation,  especially 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  having  charge  of  this  bill. 
I  rise,  however.  X-o  ask  him  for  some  in- 
formation if  he  can  give  it.  As  perhaps 
lie  knows.  I  have  been  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  charged  with  the 
responsibihty  of  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine and  to  recommend  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  perhaps  later  to  the  House 
as  to  what  type  of  action  tlie  House,  or 
the  House  and  the  Senate  jointly,  should 
take  in  connection  with  the  supervision 
of  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  of  the  intelligence 
agency  or  department  or  division  withm 
the  State  Department.  Our  committee- 
is  getting  ready  to  meet  in  the  next  few- 
days.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  can  give  nie  or  give  the  Hou.se  any 
idea  as  to  how  much  m  the  way  of  funds 
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this  bill  carries  for  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence work  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment: and,  I  mean  by  that,  the  same 
type  of  work  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  G-2  division  of  the 
Army,  the  OfBce  of  Naval  Intelligence 
and  so  forth,  do  in  their  own  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  cannot  give  you  offhand 
the  figures  that  are  used  for  intelligence 
in  the  State  Department.  There  is  a 
division  there.  Do  we  have  that  at  the 
desk,  the  amount  that  is  beinar  used''  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  if  he  can  answer  that  question 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  m  front  of  me. 
These  are  not  funds  now  appropriated 
to  the  CIA.  These  are  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  intelligence  division  of 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  BROWN.     That  is  neht 

Mr.  ROONEY  There  is  an  Office  of 
Research  and  Intelligence  in  the  State 
Department,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  very  well  knows,  and  the  people 
employed  in  that  area  are  pa;d  partly  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  previously 
partly  by  the  .so-called  other  agencies. 
The  amount  involved  m  fi.^al  1962  was 
a  request  of  $2,828,410 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  that  actually  covers  the  cost 
of  all  the  intelligence  work  being  done 
by  the  State  Department 

Mr.  ROONEY  Oh,  not  at  all  Tins 
is  only  a  small  av^q.  of  intelligence  to 
which  we  au^e  referring,  and  performed 
for  other  agencies  of  Government. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee went  down  and  reviewed  some 
of  the  work  being  done  by  this  group  in 
the  State  Department  and  some  of  the 
things  on  w'hich  they  were  working 
Then  we  went  over  to  the  FBI  and  made 
an  investigation  there  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney!  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
were  inclined  to  believe  the  progress 
made  by  the  F^I  was  excellent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve an  hour  and  15  minutes  is  enough 
for  lunch.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  pre.sent 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting  >  41  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abernethy 

Addonlzlo 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Auchlncloss 

Ayrea 

Barrett,  Pa 

Barry.   N.Y. 

Beermann 

BUtch 

BoUmg.  Mo. 

Bonner 

Broofcs    La 

Bruce 

Buck.iey 

Burke,  Ky 

Celler 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Davaon 

Delaney 

Dlggs 


Donohue 

Dooley 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Paacell 

Fine 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Garland 

Gary 

Grant 

Gray 


Holifleld 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jones.  Ala 

Karth.  Minn. 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

KUburn 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 


Green.  Greg  Kornegay 

Green.  Pa  KowaUkl 

G  Jbeer  Landruna 

Hansen  Latta 

Harding  Lennon 

Harris  Lesinaki 

Harsha  Llbonatl 

H'-bert  Lindsay 

Hlestand  McCullorh 

Hoffman    lij.  McSweeu 


MacGregor 

Philbln 

Springer 

Madden 

Pllcher 

StagKers 

Marshall 

Powell 

Thompson,  La 

Miirtln.  N»-b.' 

Price 

rhompaon,  N  .J 

May 

Randall 

ripper 

Meader 

Rlfhl.'na.v 

UdaU 

Merrow 

Rivers.  SC 

Vanlk 

MUler,  N  V 

Roberts 

Vinson 

MllUker. 

Rtwtenkowskl 

Watta 

MoelUT 

Rous.selol 

Whalley 

Morn.'^o:: 

3t  Germain 

Wharton 

Mouid'>r 

Schwengel 

Whltten 

NPl.se  I'. 

Scott 

Young 

O  Brien.  NY.  Seely-Brown        Zelenko 

O  Konakl  Shelley 

ONelll  Smith.  Calif. 

Pa-^sman  Spence 

.Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  lemtxjre  havinu  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr  Ihornberry.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  7371.  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  318 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  .spread  upon 
the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  I. 

Mr  BROWN.  To  continue  my  inter- 
rogation which  was  under  way  at  the 
time  the  point  of  no  quorum  was  made, 
we  were  discussing  the  intelligence  activ- 
ities within  the  Department  of  State. 
and  were  being  aiven  .some  information 
on  It  I  .should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
further  if  the  investigation  that  he  and 
his  committee  and  other  Members  have 
made  as  to  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  State  Department  indicated  that 
those  activities  were  effective  and  ef- 
ficient and  worthwhile,  or  whether  they 
found  weaknesses  therein. 

Mr  BOW  I  would  say  that  I  think 
some  of  the  activities  were  worthwhile 
and  there  were  some  in  which  we  found 
weaknesses  Again  let  me  say  that  we 
later  checked  the  FBI  and  found  there 
was  some  apparent  duplication  there, 
but  we  felt  that  they  were  further  ad- 
vanced and  doing  .some  thintis  perhaps. 
that  were  more  in  their  field  than  m  the 
field  of  the  Department  of  State 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  t^entleman  from  Ohio  yield 
to  me'' 

Mr.  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  ROONET^  It  may  be  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Brown  i  has  the  idea  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  have  an  intelligence  activity  as 
such.  That  is  .so  insofar  as  it  refers  to 
a  foreign  officer  reporting  on  intelli- 
gence in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  du- 
ties, as  does  the  Army  attache,  or  Air 
Force  attache,  or  Naval  attache  But 
there  is  not  in  the  Department  of  State 
a  separate  organization  engaged  in  all 
fields  of  intelligence 

Mr  BROWN.  We  understand  that 
they  do  not  investigate  muggings  in 
Washington,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr    Brown'   is  aware  of  the  fact 


that  they  do  engage  in  certain  intelli- 
gence activities,  one  way  or  another  I 
may  add  for  the  gentlemans  benefit  that 
if  his  committee  has  not  studied  the 
problem  perhaps  our  subcommittee  will. 

Mr  BOW  When  any  Foreign  Service 
officer  makes  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  he  is  indulging  in  intelligence 
work  He  reports  as  to  the  conditions  in 
the  country.  But  as  far  as  other  types 
of  intelligence  such  as  we  have  heard 
about  recently  are  concerned,  they  are 
not  a  part  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr  BROWN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  direct  question,  if  I  may:  Has 
the  gentlemans  committee  found  any 
indication  that  any  so-called  intelligence 
agent  or  any  person  engaged  in  intelli- 
gence activities,  that  is,  in  the  State  De- 
partment, hac  taken  any  action  or  had 
taken  any  action  in  connection  with  the 
situation  in  Cuba? 

Mr    BOW      None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BROWN.     Prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  BOW.     Not  that  I  recall. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  before  clos- 
ing, and  I  am  about  to  close,  one  other 
area  that  has  disturbed  me  .somewhat 
and  that  is  the  contributions  being  made 
by  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
through  some  of  the  organizations  Per- 
haps we  can  go  into  all  of  these  later  on 
more  in  detail.  I  am  using  figures  now 
from  memory  and  not  with  the  facts  be- 
fore me,  but  I  am  pretty  close  to  them, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  where  we 
make  very  substantial  contributions  to 
these  agencies  and  have  no  control  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  being 
used.  This  is  a  matter  I  think  the 
proper  committees  of  the  House  should 
go  into,  and  our  committee  perhaps  at 
some  time  will  go  into  it  I  have  in 
mind  the  Pan  American  Health  Organ- 
ization We  know  that  the  United  States 
is  now  contributing  about  66  percent  of 
the  funds  for  Pan  American  Health. 
We  also  know  that  since  the  advent  of 
Castro  in  Cuba,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  year,  they  have  about  tripled 
the  amount  of  funds  going  into  Commu- 
nist Cuba.  Here  we  have  the  strange 
situation  of  66  percent  of  these  funds 
being  contributed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  in  connection  with 
the  Pan  American  Organization,  and 
then  they  use  these  funds  to  further  the 
efforts  of  Mr  Castro  in  Cuba.  This  is 
a  story  that  I  think  will  unfold  later  on 
and  be  of  great  Interest  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

You  also  have  the  so-called , Hoffman 
project.  The  funds  there  are  being  di- 
verted for  the  use  of  Communist  coun- 
tries. We  are  therefore  making  con- 
tributions to  Communist  projects. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Not  only  that,  but  ap- 
parently we  have  no  control  over  the 
assessments  placed  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  by  the  United  Nations  I 
might    also    point    out    the    uncollected 
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assessments  of  practically  all  these  or- 
ganizations. Your  hearings  show  that 
there  is  owing  to  the  United  Nations  by 
the  member  nations  almost  $10  million, 
$9,500,000  In  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  the 
unpaid  assessments  total  $22,714,000. 
UNESCO,  $2,208,000,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
organization  connected  with  that  Tower 
of  Babel  in  New  York  that  does  not  owe 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  un- 
paid assessments.  But  the  taxpayers  of 
this  counti-y  pay  promptly  and  right 
through  the  nose. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  delinquencies  in  the  United  Nations 
It  should  be  insisted  that  they  be  col- 
lected, because  these  amounts  are  tx>ing 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  and  they  are  being  diverted  in 
many  instances  to  the  Communist 
Party.  This  should  be  checked  on  care- 
fully. When  we  say.  "Why  should  we 
continue  to  contribute''"  we  are  told  we 
might  be  thrown  out  of  these  organiza- 
tions. It  might  be  good  to  do  that  in 
some  of  these  organizations.  It  might 
be  just  as  well  to  withdraw  from  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  BOW  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  One  Government  offi- 
cial, and  I  cannot  recall  his  name,  who 
came  before  your  committee,  said  It  Is 
the  natural  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  put  up  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  these 
organiaations — the  natural  thing  for  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  BOW  Well,  we  have  been  doing 
it  and  it  is  about  time  wc  stopped  it  or 
we  are  going  to  go  broke,  if  we  do  not 
stop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  Bowl  has  consumed  34 
minutes. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEIAKilR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARSHALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
work  on  the  subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  Judiciary  appropriations 
has  been  a  satisfying  experience.  It  is 
not  a  new  experience  since  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  this  important  sub- 
committee in  the  82d  Congress  during 
the  troubled  days  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
President  Kennedy  has  called  this  "an 
hour  of  national  peril  and  national  op- 
portunity." He  has  also  described  for 
us  his  personal  reactions  upon  assuming 
the  Presidency : 

No  man  entering  upon  this  office,  regard- 
less of  his  party,  regardless  of  his  previous 
service  In  Washington,  could  fall  to  be  stag- 
gered upon  learning — the  harsh  enormity  of 
the  trials  through  which  we  must  pass  in 
the  next  4  years — each  day  we  draw  nearer 
the  hour  of  maximum  danger. 

Responsibility  for  our  posture  in  the 
f£ice  of  thi.s  threat  fal!.«:  upon  all  of  us. 
As  elected  Members  of  the  Congress,  this 


responsibility  falls  upon  us  in  a  special 
measure. 

POLICT   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

The  very  urgency  that  the  Pi-esident 
has  continued  to  express  concerning  the 
role  of  our  Government  involves  not  only 
questions  of  policy,  but  questiom  of  ad- 
ministration as  well.  Policy  is  not  self- 
executing;  it  requires  administrators 
and  techniques  of  administration  capa- 
ble of  achieving  its  goals. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  cur  sub- 
committee. Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ru.sk  sp<*e  this  truth  with  admirable 
clarity : 

Administration  must  know  what  ends  It 
Is  expected  to  serve:  public  administration, 
especially,  must  concern  Itself  with  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency,  for  It  useH  public 
funds  and  must  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  a  trust. 
Policy,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  suc- 
ces,sful  unless  the  tools  of  policy  are  well 
designed  and  capable  of  carrying  it  out. 
Administration  Is  the  handmaiden  of  pol- 
icy; It  la  not  its  own  JUBtlfScaUon;  it  serves 
to  accomplish  the  great  national  purpose 
we  have  in  view.  This  requires  that  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  State  be  attuned  to  the  central  tasks  of 
our  Nation  In  the  foreign  policy  field.  It 
also  means  that  deficiencies,  waste,  or  fail- 
ures ought  not  to  be  accepted.  In  critical 
times  such  as  these,  we  cannot  afford  the 
litUe  mietakes  which  impede  our  effort ; 
Indeed,  the  impact  of  what  some  might  call 
little  things  can  be  decisive  as  to  our  suc- 
cess In  getting  on  with  our  great  national 
policies. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  with  appro- 
priations for  various  agencies  of  govern- 
ment has  encountered  policymakers  who 
regard  administration  as  beneath  their 
digriity  and  outside  their  ken.  They  are 
impatient  with  questions  of  detail  and 
prefer  to  deal  in  the  generalities  of  high 
strategy.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  State  admit  to  a 
working  interest  in  the  operations  of  his 
Department.  His  candor  and  frankness 
have  helped  to  make  our  work  less  ardu- 
ous and  more  meaningful. 

TBIBlTr  TO   CHAIRMAN 

By  Uie  same  token,  no  man  Is  more 
respected  for  his  candor  and  frankness 
than  our  chairman,  John  Rooney.  His 
careful  and  searching  examination  of 
every  witness  and  every  program  is  an 
indication  both  of  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  all  phases  of  each  sigency's  work 
and  his  personal  iiiterest  in  their  suc- 
cess. His  discontent  with  evasion  and  his 
profoimd  respect  for  ability  help  to  make 
our  hearings  informative  and  useful. 
He  is  successful  In  eliciting  the  facts  upon 
which  we  can  make  reasonable  judg- 
ments in  terms  of  both  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. I  know  of  no  higher 
tribute  to  a  hard-working  chairman. 

The  courtesy  shown  me  by  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  by  oiu: 
able  and  experienced  clerk.  Jay  B.  Howe, 
has  made  my  return  enjoyable  and 
rewarding. 

FACE   HARD  CHOICES 

To  realize  the  importance  of  the  bill 
t)efore  us,  we  need  only  look  to  the  world 
around  us.  The  implementation  and 
administration  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  natioios  of  the  world  are  an  awe- 
some  task  m   these  criucai  tmies.     In 


every  crisis,  men  have  thought  their 
own  time  to  be  a  turning  ixjini  in  his- 
tory. They  have  been  ju.stified.  Just  as 
we  are  justified,  m  recognizing  contem- 
porary events  as  signposts  to  the  future 
marking  alternate  road5  We  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  hard  choices  and  the 
discouragement  and  frustration  which 
must  follow  even  temporary  failures. 
There  are  no  sudden  and  easy  solutions 
to  problems  as  complicate  as  world 
relations. 

The  exercise  of  patience  in  these  long 
and  trying  years  known  as  the  cold 
war  sometimes  seems  impo.ssible.  We 
need  only  consider  the  possible  alterna- 
tives, however,  to  reassure  us  that  steady 
and  unrelenting  hard  work  holds  out  the 
best  hope.  Patience  is  essential  to  care- 
fully reasoned  and  intelligently  aug- 
mented public  policy. 

HEARINGS  Cn'E  IKSICHTS 

The  many  facets  of  tins  day-to-day 
job  are  clearly  shown  in  the  record  of 
our  hearings.  I  urge  members  and  citi- 
zens interested  in  the  mechan:cs  oi  ad- 
ministering foreign  policy  to  read  these 
hearings.  Although  a  substantial  body 
of  testimony  is  off  the  record,  our  chair- 
man has  made  e%-cry  effort  to  insure  in- 
clusion of  all  but  comments  made  under 
strictest  security.  A  reading  of  the 
testimony  provides  valuable  in.sights  into 
both  the  successes  and  failures  of  pro- 
gram.s  not  much  publicized  and  some- 
times less  imderstood. 

In  discussing  dollars  and  cents,  we 
are  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of 
American  foreign  policy.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  men  and  methods  used  in 
applying  this  policy  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  divorce  men  and 
programs  from  policy  and  its  implemen- 
tation in  the  real  world  of  int<?mational 
politics.  It  is  for  this  rea.^^on  that  I  urge 
a  reading  of  the  hearings  by  all  who 
want  to  see  the  situation  m  more  com- 
plete perspective. 

sxTncrcNT  for  t» » ic  irncy 

Our  chairman  has  ably  summarized 
the  actions  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  major  items  con.sidered  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  As  with  every  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  results  represent 
compromise  and  although  wc  rr.ay  have 
disagreed  on  specific  details,  we  bring 
the  bill  before  you  as  our  be?t  common 
effort. 

The  total  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  for  the  Department  of  State  is  5  267,- 
478.000,  a  reduction  of  $31,890,000  below 
the  budget  requests.  Since  some  activi- 
ties can  be  deferred  and  others  are  un- 
authorized, this  amount  will  enable  the 
Department  to  carry  on  at  an  efficient 
level  of  operation. 

TTSE    OF    FOREIGN    CREDITS 

We  have  also  recommended  language 
In  the  bill  requiring  that  S4 1.200. 000  be 
used  to  purchase  foreign  cuiTencies  or 
credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Tliis  will  decrease 
the  actual  dollar  expenditures  from,  the 
Tieasury  by  over  1 5  percent. 

rSIS    HAS     MAJOR    ROLE 

One  of  the  major  tools  in  implementa- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  is  the 
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U.S.  Information  Service,  our  principal 
agency  for  disseminating  information 
overseas.  This  effort  began  as  an  at- 
tempt to  counter  the  big  lie  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

Propaganda  has  always  been  one  of 
the  major  weapons  of  world  communism 
in  creating  unrest  and  division.  Its  aims 
are  to  convince  through  indoctrination, 
to  arouse  through  agitation,  to  dictate 
through  organization,  and  to  undermine 
through  exploitation.  By  the  word  of 
both  Lenin  and  Stalin,  cnsi.s  is  a  situa- 
tion to  be  used  without  moral  limita- 
tions. 

CAMP.MGN     OF     TRVTH 

An  effective  campaign  of  truth  in  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge  is  not  an  easy 
goal  to  achieve.  It  requires  both  dedi- 
cation and  competency,  both  ideals  and 
hard  work. 

The  new  director  of  this  pix)gram,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow,  summed  up  his  view  of 
the  task  in  these  words 

It  se€mfl  to  me  that  we  mu.st  concentrate 
more  on  American  Ideals  and  less  on  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  image,  because  in 
my  view  the  image  Is  something  in  which 
we  flt.  and  Ideals  fire  something  to  which 
we  aspire  I  think  we  must  assume  the  at- 
titude that  democracy  is  always  unfinished 
business  and  we  must  never  take  the  atti- 
tude that  we  have  reached  the  complete  and 
final  conclusion  in  all  our  problems.  .s(X"lal 
economic,  and  political 

I  think  we  must  at  all  times  operate  on 
the  basis  of  truth;  that  we  must  in  all  me- 
dia •  *  •  be  competitive;  and  above  every- 
thing else  we  must  strive  for  credibility,  for 
bellevabllity.  in  order  that  what  we  say, 
whether  by  radio,  print  films,  or  television 
will  be  believed  as  coming  from  serious 
sources  determined  to  make  .\mencan  policy 
at  all  times  intelligible  anu  wherever  pos- 
sible palatable. 

Mr.  Murrow  has  our  best  wishes  for 
success  in  the  vital  work  he  has  under- 
taken. All  of  his  ability  and  experience 
will  be  needed  m  the  critical  months 
ahead. 

EMPH.\SIS   ON   LArl.N-    .\.MERlL  A 

Emphasis  in  the  budget  for  USIS  has 
been  placed  on  work  in  Latin  America 
Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  South  Asia 

The  Communist  bloc  is  spending  many 
millions  in  these  areas,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Latin  America.  A  very  heavy 
Castro-Cuban  effort  backs  up  the  Com- 
munist bloc  using  all  of  the  traditional 
Communist  techniques — books,  films. 
radio,  front  organizations,  penetration  of 
the  universities  and  communications 
media,  as  well  as  outright  bribery. 

Chinese  Communist  broadcasts  in 
Latin  America  rose  from  21  to  31  hours 
weekly  during  the  past  year  Soviet 
broadcasts  were  increased  from  49  to  56 
hours.  Total  Communist  broadcasts,  in- 
cluding satellite  programs  rose  from  138 
to  167  hours. 

Dulling  the  past  year,  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcast  14  hours  a  week  in 
Spanish  and  none  m  Portugue.se 

FfNDS    FOR    IMPR' .VFMF.NT 

Our  subcommittee  expre.ssed  strong 
interest  in  correcting  this  situation  and 
the  report  says: 

A  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that  with 

more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  re- 
sources now  av  aliable  to  this  agency,  together 
with  the  increase  of  $9  169.700.  the  total 
amount  should  be  ample  to  carry  on  an  ex- 


panded program  in  Africa  and  Latin  America 
as  we!',  -i-s  ;^  more  credit.'ib'.e  program  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  S134  782  500 
under  the  six  appropriation  item^.  cov- 
ered under  this  program  Again,  we 
have  included  language  requiring  that 
$21,750,000  be  used  to  purchase  foreign 
currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
This  will  decrease  the  actual  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  the  Treasury  by  about 
16  percent. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  discu.ss  several  of  the  items  under  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  greater  detail. 
The  fortliright  testimony  of  Attorney 
Greneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy  indicated  a 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  many  imp>or- 
tant  activities  of  his  department.  He 
outlined  the  areas  of  special  interest  to 
him  and  we  wish  him  well  in  his  en- 
deavors. 

LANDRT-M-CRIFFIN    COSTS 

When  the  House  passed  on  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  appropriations.  I  com- 
mented on  the  burden.some  paperwork 
and  tremendous  expense  involved  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  Labcir  Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act — Land- 
rum -Griffin  Act — compared  to  the  re- 
.sults  which  have  been  obtained  The 
Hou.se  this  year  approved  $5,775,000  for 
purposes  of  the  act  to  bring  the  total 
cost  to  taxpayers  to  $13  467.000  for  the 
3-year  period. 

Labor  Department  witnesses  told  us 
that  10  criminal  actions  had  resulted  to 
date  and  convictions  had  been  obtained 
in  6  All  involved  embezzlement  of 
funds  and  admittedly  were  covered  un- 
der State  laws. 

;USTICE    DEPARTMENT    PARTICIPATION 

At  the  time.  I  commented  that  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  add  considerably  to  the  overall 
cost  of  this  legislation  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  full  extent  of  additional 
expenditures,  I  questioned  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  about  their  par- 
ticipation under  the  act 

Mr  Hoover  indicated  that  he  is  not 
requesting  additional  investigative  per- 
sonnel at  this  time  m  the  hope  that  any 
workload  arising  from  the  act  can  be 
ab.sorbt'd 

The  Attorney  General  requested  that 
eight  attorneys  and  supporting  staff  be 
assigned  to  meet  the  increasing  work- 
load under  the  Landrum-Gnffin  bill. 
The  Justice  Department  estimates  that 
the  Labor  Department  will  refer  220 
cases  for  further  investigation  and  115 
cases  for  analysis  and  determination  as 
to  prosecutive  feasibility. 

PROSECUTIONS     DROPPED 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  previously, 
the  figures  sometimes  given  on  the  num- 
ber of  alleged  violations  is  meamngless 
since  a  great  many  will  be  dropped  upon 
investigation  A  Department  of  Justice 
witness  confirmed  this  by  saying : 

We  have  also  in  many  instances  declined 
prosecution  on  the  evidence  being  Insuf- 
ficient or  not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act. 


The  six  convictions  obtained  to  date 
involved  embezzlement  of  union  funds 
m  amounts  ranging  from  $1.034  46  to 
$5,811  62  To  my  knowledge,  enit)ezzle- 
ment  was  illegal  long  before  passage  of 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act. 

CUT      Dtn'LICATE      ACTIVITY 

This  emphasizes  again  the  need  to  re- 
appraise legislation  of  this  kind  enacted 
in  response  to  pressures  and  emotions 
that  were  misdirected  by  an  intensive 
propaganda  campaign  not  always  con- 
cerned with  the  truth  Once  this  mas- 
sive paper-shuffling  operation  is  firmly 
entrenched,  it  will  go  on  quietly  consum- 
ing tax  dollars  through  neglect  and 
inertia 

The  fact  that  the  FBI  has  been  able 
to  absorb  the  additional  duties  assigned 
to  it  without  additional  funds  up  to  this 
time  is  another  indication  of  Its  eflBcient 
operation.  The  alarming  increase  in 
crimes  throughout  the  Nation  is  one 
measure  of  the  workload  with  which  the 
Bureau  is  faced.  t 

SERIOUS    CRIMES    INCREASE 

During  the  calendar  year  1959,  the 
Nations  police  reported  1,592.160  serious 
crimes.  This  is  a  new  alltime  high  and 
IS  69  percent  more  than  in  1950  and  128 
percent  over  1940. 

This  ominous  increase  is  continuing  at 
a  frightening  pace.  Preliminary  crime 
figures  for  the  first  9  months  of  1960 
show  an  11 -percent  increase  in  serious 
crimes  over  the  same  period  in  1959 

The  estimated  cost  of  crime  for  1959 
was  a  startling  total  of  $22  billion — $128 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  For  every  $1  sp)ent  on 
education.  $1  11  went  to  crime.  For 
every  $1  contributed  to  religious  organi- 
zations, crime  cost  us  $9. 

DAILY    CRIME    RATE£ 

During  each  day  of  1959.  the  last  year 
for  which  final  statistics  are  available, 
there  were  24  killings,  328  aggravated  as- 
saults, 41  forcible  rapes,  196  robberies, 
and  1,105  larcenies,  1,879  burglaries,  and 
790  automobile  thefts.  I  emphasize  that 
these  are  daily  averages  for  that  year 

Crime  is  increasing  at  a  rate  four  times 
faster  than  our  population.  Even  more 
appalling  is  the  tragic  increase  in  youth- 
ful lawlessness.  Arrests  of  young  people 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1948  and 
have  increased  six  times  as  fast  as  ar- 
rests of  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

YOITTH    CRIME    IS    HIGH 

The  record  of  arrests  is  disproportion- 
ately high  in  certain  crimes  Although 
youths  under  18  represented  only  12  per- 
cent of  all  arrests,  they  were  charged 
with  64  percent  of  all  auto  thefts.  49 
percent  of  all  robberies.  During  1959. 
18.000  youths  under  18  were  arrested  for 
murder,  assault  with  weapons,  forcible 
rape,  and  strong-arm  robbery. 

Every  thinking  citizen  is  sickened  by 
this  ugly  situation  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  facts.  Too  many,  how- 
ever, turn  away  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  it  will  go  away  or  that  some- 
one else  will  tend  to  it  Mr.  Hoover  had 
some  harsh  words  on  this  subject  which 
are  worth  repeating  here  today: 

While  the  population  Increase  is  one  of 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  rising 
tide  of  crime,  in   reality  we   can   trace  our 
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Increasing  crime  rates  today  primarily  to 
two  malignant  conditions— public  apathy 
and  moral  deterioration 

Public  apathy  is  a  dangerous  condition 
which  attacks  sensitivity  to  the  dlflerence 
between  right  and  wrong  As  long  as  our 
citizens  insist  upon  the  attitude  of  self- 
indulgence  and  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  pleasure  before  duty,  the  effectiveness  of 
combating  crime  is  seriously  weakened 

The  rising  crime  rate  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  unfortunate  spread  of  moral  dete- 
rioration among  the  growing  segments  of 
our  population.  This  condition  not  only 
exUts  within  the  criminal  element  lUelf, 
but  has  also  corrupted  millions  of  our  na- 
tion's citizens  who  are  willing  to  compro- 
mise their  Ideals  If  an  easy  dollar  can  be 
made. 

ESPIONAGE  AND  SUBVERSION 

In  addition  to  its  broad  services  to 
local  police  organizations  and  its  direct 
responsibility  in  criminal  investigation 
and  apprehension,  the  FBI  continues  to 
have  primary  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  espionage  and  subversion  under  our 
laws. 

At  the  center  of  the  espionage  and 
subversion  threat  Is  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  Communist 
parties  are  operating  legally  or  illegally 
in  86  countries  around  the  world  with  a 
combined  membership  of  over  36  mil- 
lion. They  have  gained  control  in  17 
countries.  Communist -bloc  nations  now 
control  approximately  1  billion  people, 
one-third  of  the  worlds  inhabitants. 

Only  the  most  naive  can  believe  that 
we  are  in"jnune  from  penetration  by 
skillful  and  dedicated  agents  of  this  con- 
spiracy While  we  cannot  discuss  our 
counterintelligence  and  counterespion- 
age programs  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
vital  work  of  the  Bureau  continues  to 
deserve  unstinting  support. 


BUREAU    or    PRISONS 

The  tremendous  increase  in  our  crime 
rate  necessarily  cau.ses  problems  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  another  agency  cov- 
ered in  the  bill  before  you.  For  the  11th 
consecutive  year,  the  average  population 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions has  shown  a  marked  incresuse. 

The  capable  and  experienced  director 
of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  is 
making  a  determined  effort  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system.  The  commendable 
manner  in  which  he  is  administering  the 
system  deserves  mention. 

PRISON     POPULATION    INCREASES 

Several  months  ago  the  total  prison 
population  numt)ered  23,362.  an  increase 
of  789  over  a  year  ago.  The  Bureau  esti- 
mates an  average  population  of  24,000 
during  the  next  ft.scal  year.  The  two  in- 
stitutions opened  in  the  later  summer  of 
1959  at  Sandstone,  Minn.,  and  Lompoc. 
Calif.,  are  already  filled  almost  to 
capacity. 

Another  complicating  factor  is  the  in- 
creased length  of  sentences,  indicating  a 
continually  more  difficult  group  of  pris- 
oners. To  this  is  added  the  problem  of 
youthful  offenders  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents. 5,000  of  whom  are  now  in  Fed- 
eral institutions.  Since  these  yovmg  of- 
fenders offer  the  greatest  hope  for 
redemption  and  readjustment  in  the 
community,  funds  and  efforts  are  right- 
fully being  concentrated  on  them.     An 


increasing  number  of  courts  are  pro- 
nouncing indeterminate  sentences  and 
it  is  left  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
tc  determme  when  young  offenders  are 
ready  to  be  returned  to  society. 

rEDERAL      PRISON      INDUSTRIES 

Members  may  be  interested  in  the  op- 
erations of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.  The  coiporation  operates  indus- 
tries in  penal  institutions  to  produce  ar- 
ticles and  commodities  for  use  in  the 
institutions  and  for  sale  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  inmates  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills  that  will  be  useful  in  provid- 
ing them  with  a  means  of  livelihood 
upon  release. 

In  1962,  the  corporation  expects  to  op- 
erate 54  shops  located  in  24  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions. 
Sales  of  the  products  and  services  are 
restricted  to  the  prison  system  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Sales  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $32,- 
736.000  with  estimated  net  earnings  of 
$4,636,000.  which  revert  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  1935.  an  estimated  $49,436- 
000  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury 
after  subtracting  costs  of  the  program. 

rUNDB     RECOMMENDED 

In  dealing  with  the  overall  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  your  com- 
mittee is  recom '.rending  $294,239,900,  a 
reduction  of  $4,144  100  below  the  revised 
budget  estimates. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$127,216,000.  the  full  amount  requested, 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
This  includes  an  increase  in  funds  for 
50  additional  special  agents  to  meet  new- 
investigative  responsibilities  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

ADDITIONAL     CRIMINAL     STAFF 

In  response  to  a  revised  request  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  March  6, 
1961.  the  committee  included  $540,000 
"to  provide  additional  staff  in  the  Crim- 
inal Division  to  combat  more  effectively 
increasing  lawlessness  and  to  coordinate 
govemmentwide  efforts  against  crime." 
The  report  is  the  result  of  many 
weeks  of  hearings  and  deliberation  and 
presents  our  best  estimate  of  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  essential  activities 
in  the  departments  concerned.  With 
proper  husbanding  and  better  utilization 
of  men  and  materials,  these  amounts 
should  be  ample  for  efficient  and  effective 
administration  of  the  programs  assigned 
by  law. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Church  1. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
earlier  I  asked  for  this  time,  the  commit- 
tee was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  cozy  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  with  only  41  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  floor.  I  aiked 
for  time  to  speak,  Mr,  Chairman,  because 
I  felt  compelled  to  put  to  the  Congress 
the  question  which  I  was  asked  repeat- 
edly during  the  5  days  that  I  have  been 
home — home  in  a  very  sound,  a  very 
well-grounded,  a  very  much  disturbed 
and  a  very  much  worried  district.  The 
question  was :  What  is  the  Congress  doing 
to  meet  the  situation? 


I  would  say  to  the  396  Members  who 
were  not  on  the  floor  at  that  time  that 
there  had  been  an  excellent  exposition 
of  this  bill  by  both  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whom  I  have  always  found 
to  be  most  solicitous  in  his  care,  and  also 
by  the  ranking  Republican  Member      We 
had  talked  about  the  amounts  m  the  bill. 
We    had   talked   about   the   agencies   to 
carry  out  the  spending  of  the  amounts. 
But,  somehow  or  other  it  seemed  that  we 
were  far  off  the  track  of  what  needs  to 
be  said  here  today.     As  I  listened.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  felt  that  I  must  suddenly  be 
one  Member  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  stirred  to  voice  my 
own  fears,  my  concern,  and  my  convic- 
tion that  we  need  to  dedicate  ourselves 
today  to  something  more  than  a  discus- 
sion  of    dollars   and   of    agencies.    We 
listened    at   an    earlier    point    to    some 
humorous  and  some   true   political   re- 
marks.    I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  any 
more  such   remarks.     I  think   that   the 
condition   in   which   this   country-   finds 
itself  is  far  too  serious  for  mere  political 
considerations,    important    though    the 
implications    may    be.     We    heard    also 
about  trips.     We  heard  much  at)out  the 
information  agency. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
American   people   are   primarily   not   so 
much  worried  or  concerned  about  where 
the  President  or  the  Vice  President  or 
others  are  going.     Nor  do  I  think  that 
they  are  primarily  concerned  about  how 
many  people  or  how  many  dollars  are 
provided     for     the     U.S.     Information 
Agency    or    similar    agencies,    although 
they  do  rightly  demand  economy  from 
this  Congress.     What  they  are  concerned 
about  and  I  know  it  to  be  true.  Mr  Chair- 
man— is  not  as  to  where  the  President  or 
any  one  else  is  going — but  as  to  where 
this  United  States  of  America  is  going; 
and  by  the  same  token,  their  concern  is 
not  so  much  over  how  much  or  how  our 
words  are  broadcast,  but  actually  over 
what  we  are  saying  and  intend  to  say. 
They  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  lead- 
ership knows  where  it  is  going.     They  are 
not  quite  sure  whether  what  the  United 
States  may  be  saying,  though  they  hope 
and  pray  so.  is  in  line  with  what  we  have 
always  said  and  what  we  have  always 
stood  for. 

Everywhere,  there  seems  to  be  trouble. 
The  average  American  today  picks  up  the 
paF>er,  and  is  aroused  by  names  which 
were  unknown  to  him    12  months  ago 
and  which  now  are  a  part  of  the  family 
breakfast  table  conversation.     I  remem- 
ber when  I  first  returned  from  Laos  in 
1953.     I  did   not   find   one  person  with 
whom  I  discussed  Laos  who  did  not  have 
to  ask  me  where  Laos  was.    They  know- 
now  where  Laos  is.    Similarly,  the  trou- 
ble in  the  Congo  and  elsewhere  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  conversation  between 
parent  and  child.    The  trouble  m  Cuba 
lies  on  the  hearts  and  lips  of  everyone 
with  whom  I  spoke     What  are  they  ask- 
ing?    Well,  they   are  asking  first  of  all 
whether  this  Congress  knows  what  is  go- 
ing on.    Oh.  yes;  I  was  asked  that     I  had 
the  feeling  that  I  could  almost,  if  I  were 
not  already  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  go 
out  and  defeat  any  sitting  Member  of 
this  body  who  did  not  come  to  grips  with 
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the  main  problem  of  how  to  plan  suc- 
cessfully for  our  survival — and  the  sur- 
vival of  our  system.  Because  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  are  coming  to  grips  with  the 
main  problem — they  are  far  ahead  of 
us. 

I  remember  saying  during  my  first  year 
in  the  Congress  that  the  strength  of  this 
country  lies  first  of  all  in  the  endemic 
sense  and  power  of  the  principle  of 
human  freedom  on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  American  people  know  that 
strength.  The  American  people  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free,  and  I  think.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  gladly,  of  staying  free. 

At  that  time,  I  said  something  else: 
I  said  that  the  second  great  component 
of  our  progress  has  been  the  equally 
great  endemic  strength  of  a  free  system. 
Finally,  I  concluded  however,  that  what 
had  actually  made  this  country  free  and 
kept  it  free  was  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people.  The  commonsense  of 
the  American  people  is  on  the  march  to- 
day. 

What  are  they  asking  u>?  Thf^y  want 
a  sound  America,  and  incidentally  they 
hope  that  we  will  not  spend  all  the 
money  that  the  administration  is  talk- 
ing about  spending.  They  want  a  strong 
country  at  home.  They  want  the  good 
way  of  life  to  which  thep  have  become 
acc'Jstomed.  They  want  that  way  of 
life  to  be  better  and  fuller  for  every  citi- 
zen. They  want  som.ethiny  much  more. 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  especially  they  want 
to  know  that  the  ideals  and  principles 
in  which  they  beheve.  and  we  believe, 
are  the  just  concern  of  tiie  Congress  and 
the  administration — and  that  we  wiU 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  preserve 
them.  They  want  to  be  assured  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  danger — and  dedicated 
to  the  oactle.  They  want  to  know  that 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  even  of 
losing  our  seats  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  m.eet  the  greatest  of  the  problems, 
the  problem  of  what  is  wron^  with  a 
very  great  country  which  seems  to  be 
groping  for  direction,  which  seems  to  be 
hunting  for  a  path  which  it  cannot 
quite  determiine.  They  want  their  great 
country  to  continue  to  act  like  a  great 
county,  as  they  put  it.  Finally,  they 
are  worried  about  what''  About  the  in- 
tegrity of  thi.s  country.  Worried  by  tl.e 
stands  we  take.  One  day  we  say  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  not  taking  part  in 
yielding  to  political  blackmail  by  Com- 
muni.st  Cuba — and  if  this  seems  to  be 
political.  I  apologize — and  then  we  ad- 
mit that  our  Government  has  sought 
appointment  of  a  com.mittee  to  do  what 
we  said  that  we  were  not  going  to  do  as 
a  government.  In  their  commonsense 
attitude  they  think  that  when  govern- 
ment .says  a  thing,  it  means  it.  Some- 
how or  other  the  people  back  home  do 
know  thf  difference  between  truth  and 
half-truth  They  know,  too  that  a  eov- 
ernment  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  in 
something  like  the  Cuban  failure  and 
then  admit  that  we  had  ships  offshore 
that  escorted  the  Cuban  patriots  who 
sought  to  make  the  inva.sion.  They 
want— and  deserve — the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  a^k  this  vital  question:  Is  the  ad- 
ministration,  and   the   Congress,  facing 


up  adt-quately  to  our  basic  need  for  sur- 
\ival ^ 

Does  this  body  suflicientlv  recognize 
that  the  Communist  menace  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  playful,  that  we  are  not  in  a 
game  but  a  battle?  Particularly  do  we 
recognize  that  we  will  never  win  out  un- 
less we  return  to  our  commonsense. 
rely  on  our  great,  great  "fortress"  of  free- 
dom and  revive  our  basic  national 
integrity? 

Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  question 
of  how  many  dollars  we  spend  in  this  or 
any  other  bill.  The  committee  ref>ort 
carries  the  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  more  money  and  more  peo- 
ple are  not  the  answer  to  our  new  prob- 
lems. I  would  remind  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  more  money  and  more  people 
are  not  the  answer  to  our  old  problems 
either.  The  only  answer  lies  in  whether 
or  not  we  really  believe  in  what  we  say 
we  believe  in;  and  incidentally  whether 
we  as  a  Congress  are  making  every  effort 
to  do  more  than  "business  as  usual." 
To  fail  to  do  so  invites  more  than  lack  of 
confidence:  it  might  reap  disaster  and 
destruction. 

Yes,  the  American  people  are  asking 
many  things.  They  have  a  right  to  the 
answer.  Admittedly  I  am  moved  today 
because  I  have  been  home  in  a  com- 
munity where  Memorial  Day  is  a  very 
sacred  holiday.  I  stood  yesterday  be- 
fore a  small  stone  in  Evanston  marking 
the  place  where  General  MacArthur 
.spoke  after  his  recall  from  the  Far  Elast. 
I  cannot  say  his  words  verbatim,  but  I 
cannot  forget  them  either. 

They  go  like  this: 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  these 
men's  birth,  but  I  do  know  the  glory 
of  their  death.  I  know  that  they  died 
that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
all  it  stands  for  shall  not  perish  frota 
this  earth. 

Having  read  those  words  just  yester- 
day. I  could  not  sit  here  today  with  41 
Members — just  41 — of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives discussing  a  bill  to  spend 
$750  million,  without  pointing  out  that, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  American 
people  do  know  that  It  is  going  to  take 
more  than  dollars,  more  than  agencies 
to  win  our  battle.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
rededication,  and  very  humbly  may  I  say 
that  I  hope  that  such  rededication  may 
start  with  me  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  what  the  gentlewoman  has  said 
this  afternoon  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
today.  I  think  the  gentlewoman  has  pin- 
pointed the  situation.  There  must  be 
an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  today,  if  they  have 
time  to  meet  with  their  constituents  and 
talk  with  them,  of  the  great  concern  that 
goes  on  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  and, 
as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  of 
how  it  is  a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  deliberations  that  go  on 
today. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  has  Just  said  that 
the  spending  of  more  money  and  the  hir- 
ing of  more  people  is  not  the  answer  to 
our  problems,  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
her.  Yet  what  we  find  in  this  bill  is  more 
money  and  more  people.  It  calls  for  the 
spending  of  $751,300,000,  an  Increase  of 
almost  $5  million  over  last  year.  Sure,  it 
is  below  the  budget  estimates,  but  budget 
estimates  are  the  asking  price.  The  real 
question  is:  How  much  are  we  increas- 
ing expenditures?  In  this  bill  we  are 
asked  to  increase  expenditures  crver  last 
year  by  almost  $5  million  when  there 
ought  to  be  a  cut  of  several  times  that 
amount. 

There  is  also  the  suggestion  by  the 
trentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY  1 .  in  his  earlier  remarks  today, 
that  in  some  areas  covered  by  this  bill 
they  are  already  talking  in  terms  of  defi- 
ciency appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  wonderful  thing  that  liaa 
spread  throughout  Government  known 
as  representation  allowance  and  enter- 
tainment. This  bill  has  more  than 
$1  million  of  representation  allowance 
in  it.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
i  Mr.  RooNEYl  has  described  this  as 
"tools  of  the  trade."  A  while  ago.  when 
many  of  you  were  not  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  identified  "tools  of  the 
trade"  as  being  something  you  carry 
around  in  k>ottles  in  briefcases.  This  is. 
of  course,  the  liquor  allowance. 

There  is  $925,000  in  this  bill  for  the 
State  Def)artment  for  liquor  and  enter- 
tainment in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  is  not  an  accurate 
statement.  He  has  just  said.  "There  Is 
$325,000  in  this  bill  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  liquor."  The  bulk  of  the  item 
is  for  food. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Is  for  what? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Food,  f-o-o-d. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  do  not  carry 
food  around  in  bottles  in  briefcases. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall — and  he  wants  to  be  fair  about 
this.  I  am  sure — he  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  toolboxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr  ROONEY  The  gentleman  wanted 
to  know  where  the  money  was  in  this 
bill  for  toolboxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Everybody  wondered 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  expression  "tools  of  the 
trade." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  himself  coined  that 
phrase,  when  a  previous  bill  was  before 
the  House  providing  for  liquor  and  en- 
tertainment. 

Mr.    ROONEY.      And    I    advised    the 
gentleman  there  was  no  money  in  here' 
for  tool  boxes;  is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  and  then 
you  identified  this  commodity  you 
talked  about  as  something  you  put  in 
bottles  and  carry  in  briefcases.  There  is 
also  $60,000  for  representation  allow- 
ances in  the  international  conference 
and  contingencies  item. 

Mr.    ROONEY      Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  again  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  that  is  a  reduction  of 
$40,000? 

Mr.  GROSS  It  ought  to  all  go  out. 
For  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO  there  is  $1,500  for  this  bottled- 
in-bond  business.  For  the  International 
Education  Exchange  Commission.  $1,000 
for  entertainment.  I  suppo.sed  it  will 
be  said  that  is  for  Coca-Cola,  since  it 
deals  with  education  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  $100,000  to  the  USIA  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Murrow  is  going  to 
do  very  well  with  this  $100,000,  I  take 
It.  Then,  what  you  do  not  see  here  is 
an  expenditure  by  the  United  Nations 
of  $100,000  for  liquid  refreshment,  call 
it  whatever  you  want,  tools  of  the  trade. 
We  put  up  one-third  of  that.  So,  when 
you  total  this  thing  up.  this  one  bill, 
mind  you.  you  have  better  than  $1  mil- 
lion for  booze  and  entertainment  At 
the  prop>er  time  I  propo.se  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  two  to  cut  out  some  of 
this  spending.  I  may  not  get  any 
further  than  I  have  in  the  past,  but  I 
can  tiT- 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
learned  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  I  am  sure,  that  all  of  the  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  this  subject  are  suc- 
cinctly set  out  in  the  printed  hearings 
and  in  the  committee  report,  and  that 
the  total  amount  contained  in  the  bill 
for  representation  allowances,  exclusive 
of  the  UN.,  for  both  State  Department 
and  USIA  is  $1,120,250. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  confirmed  that  it  runs  to 
better  than  a  million  dollars  this  year  in 
this  bill.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  con- 
firmed that,  becau.se  there  seemed  to  be 
some  argument  about  it  in  the  past ;  that 
the  booze  fund  had  hit  the  million  dollar 
mark.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  is  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  United  Nations  special  fund. 
Mr  ROONEY  No;  there  is  not. 
Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
administration  in  it  for  the  United  Na- 
tions sp)ecial  fund,  since  we  are  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  ojjeration  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  in  connection  with  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman's  so-called  special  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS  Where  will  we  find  that, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr  ROONEY.  In  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is 
aware.  I  assume,  that  only  last  week  a 
loan  was  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
special  fund  in  the  amount  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion for  Castro.  I  said  "a  loan."  and  I 
meant  to  put  the  word  in  quotation 
marks,  because  it  is  one  of  those  grants 
that  will  never  be  paid  back 


Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  the  committee  went  into  this 
subject  quite  a  while  ago.  beginning  at 
page  942  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
since  the  gentleman's  committee  held 
hearings  the  grant  to  Cuba  has  been 
made,  and  with  the  approval  of  Paul 
Hoffman. 

The  word  from  the  State  Department 
is  that  it  finally  went  along  because  it 
did  not  want  to  embarrass  any  of  our 
so-called  friends.  We  put  40  percent 
of  the  money  into  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  and  it  does  not  make  a 
nickel's  worth  of  sense  to  me  that  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  put  up  somewhere  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000  of  the 
money  that  is  being  handed  over  to  Cas- 
tro by  the  United  Nations. 

Incidentally,  with  reference  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
their  telephone  directory  the  other  day. 
We  arc  putting  up  a  minimum  of  32.5 
percent  of  all  the  millions  that  go  to 
that  outfit  each  year.  This  United  Na- 
tions must  be  a  bonanza  for  the  tele- 
phone company,  because  I  find  in  their 
directory  that  they  have  a  telephone  for 
each  of  the  following : 

There  are  telephones  each  for  the  art 
club;  the  badminton  club:  the  ballet 
group:  the  bowling  league:  the  bridge 
club:  the  chess  club;  clubs  general — 
that  is  the  granddaddy  of  them  all,  gen- 
eral information  on  clubs;  the  cricket 
club;  the  dancing  club;  the  delegates' 
bar — north,  and  the  delegates'  bar — 
south.  Is  it  possible  they  have  segre- 
gation there  There  is  a  telephone  for 
the  delegates'  chauffeur's  lounge;  and 
a  telephone  for  the  delegates'  lounge — 
north  and  south.  There  are  telephones 
for  the  drama  group;  the  Esperanto 
club;  for  social  matters;  the  flying  club: 
folk  dance  club:  and  the  gym  club. 
There  are  telephones  for  the  Italian  club, 
and  the  jazz  society.  There  are  tele- 
phones for  the  press  club;  the  music 
club;  the  movie  club;  and  the  Mohicans 
Society.  There  are  telephones  for  the 
recreation  council,  the  riding  club:  the 
skating  club;  .ski  club;  soccer  club;  soft- 
ball  club;  stamp  club;  and  the  table 
tennis  club. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Taber  1. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  for  a  minute  or  two 
this  afternoon  about  some  of  the  situa- 
tions that  the  United  States  is  in  as  a 
result  of  the  spending  schemes  that  have 
been  thrown  together  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  executive  department,  by 
all  sorts  of  propaganda  agencies  and  all 
soi-ts  of  groups,  where  there  .seems  to  be 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  I  came 
down  here  figuring  that  probably  for  the 
first  couple  of  months  or  3  months,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  new  administration's 
affairs  apart. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  now  time  to  take  them  apart  from 
stem  to  stern. 

The  bills  that  have  gone  through  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  so  far 
have  not  been  the  large  bills,  they  have 
been  smaller  bills,  bills  that  have  not  the 
great  carrying  ability  that  some  of  the 
bills  that  are  coming  in  to  you  in  the  next 
2  or  3  days  will  have. 

This  bill  itself  is  one  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  substantially  below  the 
budget.  The  State  Department  itself 
was  put  back  somewhere  near  where  it 
was  last  year.  The  other  bills  have  not 
been  treated  as  seriously  as  the  State 
Department. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pass  a  resolution  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  expenditure  of  more  funds  than 
a  specific  amount  which  will  be  a  great 
deal  less  than  has  been  carried  in  the 
bills  that  have  so  far  passed,  or  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  get  some  sense  out  of 
the  committee  in  their  approach  to  this 
situation. 

This  year  the  total  overall  amount  of 
the  bill  is  $751,300,000.  Last  year  it  was 
$746.374.000 — including  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  USIA  has  not  by  this  time  gotten 
to  the  point  where  it  is  grown  up,  where 
the  people  who  are  running  it  have  just 
one  idea,  and  that  is  to  put  the  United 
States  of  America  across  to  other  people. 
They  think  that  if  you  put  out  something 
like  "Hey  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the 
fiddle  "  or  something  of  that  sort  you  are 
doing  more  than  if  you  really  did  some- 
thing helpful.  You  really  cannot  make 
any  headway  with  people  who  have  that 
kind  of  approach.  I  hope  this  admin- 
istration will  turn  to  people  who  can  give 
us  a  clean  deal  and  do  something  that 
will  really  help  the  United  States  instead 
of  hinder  it. 

I  am  going  to  be  obliged  to  say  this. 
but  where  bills  are  brought  in  here  that 
have  very  substantial  increases  above 
last  year's  bills  I  shall  feel  obliged  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  see  that 
they  do  not  go  through  the  House  on  any 
such  exaggerated  basis. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  support  I  will 
get  in  the  committee,  but  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  wake  up  and 
realize  it  is  necessary  that  we  stop  spend- 
ing money  that  we  do  not  have.  I 
not  going  to  vote  for  legislation  thai 
will  provide  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  activities  in  other 
countries  or  for  other  countries  which 
are  beyond  our  capacity  to  do.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  them  anyway  un- 
less they  can  make  out  a  good  clean 
case  for  the  activity  they  have  under 
consideration.  I  do  not  want  to  say  this 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  name  in 
print  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  for  the  purpose  of  trying, 
if  px)ssible,  to  arouse  the  Congress  to  a 
sense  of  trying  to  cut  down  on  these 
spending  propositions  and  get  this 
spending  in  hand  and  get  it  in  shape 
so  that  we  will  not  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves as  we  go  down  the  street. 

Mr.    ROONEY.      Mr     ChaiiTnan.    will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield?    . 
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Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  the  re- 
spected and  learned  gentleman  realizes 
that  the  present  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  budget  of  the  last 
administration,  which  was  prepartd  la„st 
summer  and  fall.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  al^io  realizes  that 
that  budget  was  .subsequently  revised  by 
the  new  Kennedy  administration  and 
that  the  requests  now  contained  therein 
are  in  a  lesser  amount  to  the  extent  of 
$130,000  than  the  so-called  Eisenhower 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr,  TABER.  That,  of  course,  is  true. 
but  I  was  not  attempting  to  make  a 
political  speech  here  but  that  was  be- 
cause of  smaller  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  was  not  trying 
txj  fasten  the  blame  on  anyone.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  the  facts  are  still 
there,  and  that  taking  these  appropria- 
tions by  and  large,  we  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  them  into  shape 
and  get  them  into  hand.  I  hope  the 
Congress;  will  meet  its  resporusibility  with 
this  bill,  and  that  it  will  not  be  loaded 
to  the  gunwales  with  the  idea  that 
everybody  who  comes  in  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  no  matter  who  he  is.  has  got 
to  have  what  he  a.'^ks  for.  We  must  con- 
serve our  resources  or  else  we  will  not  be 
doing  our  duty  by  the  man  in  the  street 
back  home.  I  have  been  home  for  2  or 
3  days  now,  and  I  know  from  the  way 
the  people  are  talkir-g  that  they  are  dis- 
turbed about  our  expenditures  as  well 
as  the  prospect  of  expenditures  to  come. 
There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee — that  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  there  seems  to  be  a  policy 
of  back-door  appropriations  that  is 
spread  open  40  yards  wide,  and  the  thing 
is  absolutely  impossible  if  we  are  going 
to  survive  as  a  nation  with  a  firm  and 
sound  financial  foundation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
fro.u  Illmois  on  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  I  have  heard  all  session.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  from  the  heart,  certainly, 
it  was  a  me.=^age  that  we  can  all  well 
heed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  a 
moment  to  talk  about  the  extraordinary 
contributions  made  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  by  the  chairman  of  thiis 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Rodney i.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  read  the  hear- 
ings; I  hope  they  will  observe  the  care- 
ful, painstaking,  exhaustive  manner  in 
which  he  works  day  after  day  digging 
out  the  facts,  sometimes  from  reluctant 
Witnesses,  about  the  conduct  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  for  which  this 
subcommittee  must  appropriate.  You 
can  be  sure  that  he  keeps  a  very  close 
check  on  expenditures.  His  has  really 
been  a  great  and  valuable  work. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has 
been  brought  home  that  this  bill  carries 
the  highest  percentage  of  cut  that  has 
been  made  in  any  bill  brought  to  the 
floor  in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 


That  in  itself  is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment, and  it  took  place,  Mr  Chairman, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  increased 
scope  of  work  required  of  the  agencies 
affected.  Particularly  is  there  increased 
scope  of  work  required  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

And  yet,  I  do  not  think  this  bill  has 
been  cut  too  much.  The  Job  is  big. 
More  money  could  be  spent  in  doing  it 
and  possibly  well  spent.  But  money  is 
not  the  whole  answer  to  the  problem; 
money  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems 
that  are  before  this  Nation.  Something 
much  more  than  money  is  required  to  re- 
store the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
There  must  be  new  spirit,  there  must  be 
new  determination.  There  must  be  de- 
termination which  I  think  Ls  lacking  to- 
day in  all  too  many  quarters.  There  is 
too  much  of  business-as-usual  philos- 
ophy. This  Nation  and  the  things  we 
stand  for  have  been  losing  ground  for 
years.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  We 
may  soon  find  ourselves  backed  into  a 
corner. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
worried;  they  have  a  right  to  be  worried. 
Before  it  is  too  late  I  trust  the  new 
administration  will  take  things  by  the 
nape  and  shake  out  the  indifference 
and  the  lethargy  by  which  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  information  pro- 
grams seem  to  be  characterized.  For 
instance  until  changed  by  action  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  we  have  been  broadcast- 
ing English -language  programs  to  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese -speaking  peoples  in 
Latin  America.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  people  we  need  particularly  to  reach 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  they 
hear  is  all  about,  because  they  do  not 
understand  English.  But  all  of  them 
have  heard  about  Castro  and  the  way 
in  which  he  is  dividing  up  rich  Yankee 
property  among  the  poor  people.  They 
have  not  been  told  the  facts  about  Castro. 
They  do  not  know  the  poor  In  Cuba  are 
getting  poorer.  They  cannot  learn  it 
from  our  English  language  broadcasts. 

Look  anywhere  In  the  world.  When 
something  happen.s  the  Communists 
do  not  like,  mobs  .suddenly  appear  and 
stone  our  embassies.  Yet  you  never 
hear  of  mobs  stoning  Communist  em- 
ba.^sies.  Is  not  this  situation  a  little 
strange?  Strange  or  otherwise,  it  im- 
pre.«?ses  a  lot  of  neutrals. 

How  do  you  think  those  mobs  get  or- 
canized?  I  will  tell  you.  They  are 
bought  and  paid  for  at  .so  much  a  head. 
at  20  cents  or  50  cents  a  head,  whatever 
the  going  rate  per  day  is  in  that  particu- 
lar country.  Anyone  could  hire  the 
same  mob  for  another  20  cents  or  50 
cents  a  head  to  go  down  the  street  and 
stone  the  Communist  emba.=isy  on  the 
same  day.  Bur  we  are  told  we  must  not 
rii  that  .sort  of  thin.:.  We  are  told  tJiat 
Americans  must  not  fight  fire  with  fire. 
We  have  to  use  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules.  That  is  all  right  if  the  other  fel- 
low uses  rules,  but  m  this  dirty  battle  he 
does  not.  And  while  we  follow  the  rules, 
he  IS  winning  the  battle. 

Here  is  another  illustration.  We  lend, 
or  give,  money  to  Poland.  I  have  fa- 
vored funds  for  Poland,  not  becau.se  I 
like  the  Communi.st  government  of  Po- 
land, but  because  I  admire  the  vaUsint 


and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Poles,  and  I 
have  hoped  in  some  way  this  spirit  can 
be  kept  alive,  until  the  Polish  people  are 
free.  But  now  I  see  that  Poland  Ls  giv- 
ing money  to  Cuba.  Maybe  that  is  our 
money.  But  in  any  event  Poland  does 
not  need  ours  so  very  much  if  they  can 
afford  to  give  money  to  Cuba.  We  give 
money  to  Poland,  who  gives  money  to 
Cuba,  which  helps  to  keep  Cuba  under 
Communist  dictatorship.  That  does  not 
make  much  sense  either. 

To  correct  situations  like  this  may 
require  considerable  housecleaning. 
People  get  set  in  their  ways,  they  be- 
come reluctant  to  adopt  new  methods 
and  dismiss  the  old  methods.  But  the 
old  methods  are  failmg  this  Nation; 
they  have  been  failing  us  for  years.  If 
it  takes  new  people  right  down  to  the 
foundations  to  get  new  life,  new  blood, 
into  these  programs,  then  we  had  better 
get  about  the  job  of  housecleaning. 

There  is  need  for  new  legislation  too. 
This  committee  is  strictly  limited  in  its 
ability  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done.  The  United  States  is 
paying  much  to  great  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  international  organizations.  This  In- 
cludes the  UN.  and  all  of  the  subordi- 
nate world  organizations  to  which  we 
belong.  We  pay  most  of  the  bills.  The 
amount  ranges  from  30  to  90  percent. 
The  Soviets  contribute  little.  In  some  In- 
stances nothing,  and  they  circumvent 
and  encompass  our  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  Yet  we  are  bound 
by  legislation  or  bound  by  agreement 
based  on  legislation  to  pay  much  more 
than  our  proportionate  share  In  nearly 
every  case.  This  committee  cannot  save 
a  dime  in  such  cases  until  the  Congress 
unties  our  hands. 

The  American  people  want  this  Nation 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  restoring  the 
prestige  of  America  and  of  reasserting 
the  lesuiership  which  democracy  so 
desperately  needs  in  the  world  today. 

We  have  strong  new  leaders  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  President  and  Vice 
President  who  recognize  the  terrible 
dangers  that  beset  the  free  world  In  so 
many  quarters.  TTiey  are  working  al- 
most aroimd  the  clock  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  America's  prestige  and  world 
standing.  To  ultimately  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  they  need  more  than  the 
backing  that  the  Congre.ss  can  give  them, 
even  more  than  the  backing  the  people 
can  give  them.  The  Congress  can  pro- 
vide only  the  tools  to  do  the  job  The 
agencies  of  Government  must  use  those 
tools  and  use  them  better  than  they  have 
been  used  before  in  our  time  or  we  may 
be  approaching  the  end  of  the  line  for 
this   noblest  experiment   in   dem.ocracy. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  comments 
he  has  made,  particularly  about  tiie  need 
for  changes,  for  reorientation,  for  es- 
tablishing the  kind  of  changt«  that  are 
needed  to  get  our  programs  into  the 
right  focus  TliLs  involves  changes  in 
personnel.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  suggestion  by  which   the  Congress 
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can    be    assured    that    those    essential 
changes  can  be  made? 

Mr  SIKES.  The  Congre.ss  does  not 
control  changes  in  personnel.  For  this 
the  Congress  may  be  asked  to  provide 
new  legislation.  I  trust  it  will  take 
whatever  proper  steps  are  needed  to 
expedite  this  process. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  point  that  has 
bothered  me  so  often  is  this:  There  have 
been  examples  of  changes  that  were 
needed  that  have  not  been  made.  Wher- 
ever mistakes  have  been  made  they  seem 
to  be  pyramided  instead  of  corrected.  I 
share  the  feeling  which  the  gentleman 
expressed  a  moment  ago,  that  we  must 
make  some  changes,  fundamental 
changes,  in  personnel  at  the  working 
level— I  am  not  talking  about  the  policy- 
makers at  the  top — so  they  can  control 
the  policies  that  are  dictated. 

Mr.  SIKES  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is  right.  There  must  bo  a  change  in  at- 
titude and  direction  all  along  the  line. 

Mr  HARDY.  Unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  rid  the  Department  of  State 
of  those  people  who  have  been  making 
mistake  after  mistake  and  pyramiding 
those  misUkes  on  top  of  one  another 
we  accomplish  nothing. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  HagenI. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  state  a  problem  and  ask 
you  some  questions  concerning  It. 

H  R  11666,  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Act  of  1961.  as  it  passed 
the  House  on  April  13,  1960.  provided— 

None  of  the  funds  Appropriated  by  this 
title  may  be  used  for  the  comjjensatlon  of 
commUsloners  appointed  In  lands  cases 
under  rule  71(  A  m  h  i  of  the  Federal  Rules 
ot  Civil  Procedure. 

The  conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
basic  appropriations  bill  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  July  recess  and.  there- 
fore, a  temporary  appropriation  measure 
was  passed  on  July  2.  1960.  which  became 
Public  Law  86-569     This  act  provided— 

Whenever  the  amotint  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  is  different 
from  that  which  is  made  available  or  granted 
under  such  act  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  more 
restrictive  authority. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  Instance 
the  Senate  version  of  the  basic  appro- 
priation bill  did  not  contain  the  afore- 
mentioned restrictive  language  with  re- 
spect to  payment  of  land  commissioners. 

The  regular  appropriation  measure, 
after  conference,  was  approved  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1960.  becoming  Public  Law  86- 
678.  Title  n  thereof  provides  that  an 
amount  shall  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  commissioners  apix>inted  In 
condemnation  ca,ses  under  rule  71  •  A)  (h) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
This  provision  was  effective  August  31. 
1960. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  the  August 
31,  1960  act  hereinbefore  referred  to  did 
not  cure  the  earlier  .^pril  and  July  pro- 
hibitions and  maintains  that  a  .statutory 
restriction  on  payment  to  land  commis- 


sioners exists  with  respect  to  services 
performed  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  of  1960. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  position. 
which  is  supported  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, there  are  many  present^ — or 
former — land  commissioners  in  many 
areas  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
been  unable  to  collect  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  often  i.i  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  received  their  appointments 
before  all  of  the  congre.ssional  actions 
referred  to  and  the  fact  that  their  serv- 
ices in  July  and  August  of  1960  were  a 
continuation  of  work  In  progress — which 
presumably  would  suffer  by  abandon- 
ment of  a  tempKjrary  character. 

On  the  basis  of  this  background  I 
would  appreciate  answers  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  intention  of 
the  subcommittee  which  your  chair  em- 
ployed the  restrictive  language  which  I 
have  identified  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional commissioners? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  restrictive  lan- 
guage was  inserted  in  the  bill  a  year 
ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  abuses,  and  particularly  in  the 
State  of  California,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  land  commissioners  by 
judges.  It  was  inserted  in  order  to  save 
some  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  to 
di.scourage  such  appointments. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Now.  it 
was  not  the  intention  to  interrupt  the 
activities  of  existing  commissioners, 
however. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No;  it  was  not.  I  do 
not  think  the  Congress  would  have  any 
authority  to  do  that.  Certainly  the 
subcommittee  felt  it  had  not.  If  the 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive 
language,  and  It  was  properly  deter- 
mined that  their  fees  were  fair  and 
reasonable,  they  should  be  paid 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia,  Then,  the 
proper  recourse  of  these  commissioners 
is  in  the  Coiut  of  Claims  where  their 
cases  would  be  evaluated  In  tlie  Ught  of 
the  premises  we  have  just  di.scu.ssed. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  having  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
might  discourage  the  practice  that  the 
Congress  felt  should  be  discontinued.  In 
the  case  of  those  commissioners  previ- 
ously appointed,  if  it  is  determined  that 
they  are  entitled  to  reasonable  comix;n- 
sation.  I  am  sure  that  the  Court  of 
Claims,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  court, 
would  award  them  such  compensation 
for  their  services. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia   .Mr    HAKtYl. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding  me  this  time  I 
merely  want  to  ask  him  to  explain  or 
to  help  me  better  understand  a  siiua 
tion  that  I  beUeve  is  provided  for  in- 
directly in  this  bill.  A  whilr  ago.  earlier 
in  the  debate,  there  was  di.M?ussinn  of 
certain  intelligence  activities  within  the 
Department  of  State.     I  should  like  to 


Inquire  of  the  pentleman  how  the  office, 
which  I   believe  Mr.   Theodore   Achilles 
has  bei-n   desipnated  to  head,   is   to   be 
financed,  and  what  its  functions  wiD  be. 
Mr.     ROONEY      Subsequent     to     the 
foi-mulation  of  the  uutant  budget,  sub- 
sequent to  the  lengthy  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  and  up  to  the  ume  of  the 
committee  maikup  of   the   instant   bill 
there  was  no  money  request   presented 
for   that    ofiBce.      Some    weeks    &'-;>   the 
President  instructed  the  StaU"  Depart- 
ment to  liave  a  24-hour  watchguard  in 
the  Department  with  regard  to  interna- 
tional affairs.    The  gentleman  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Virgima  refers.  Mr 
Achilles,   was   then   made  the   head    of 
this    around-the-clock    group    who    are 
sleeping  over  in  the  State  Depai-iment, 
practically  living  there,  with  their  fin- 
gers  on   international   affairs   at   every 
moment  of  the  day.    This  was  done  with 
funds.  I  assume,  out  of  the  item     Sal- 
aries and  expenses,"  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.    There  is  no  money  in  the  bill  now 
before  us  for  the  continuation  of  that 
operation  as  such  in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
There  are  funds,  however,  for  payment 
of   these   officers'   salaries  in   the  slots 
from  which  they  have  been  transferred. 
Mr.   HARDY.     Then  I  take  it.   from 
what  the  gentleman  says,  that  there  is 
authority  in  existing  law  for  this  type  of 
operation    within    the    Department    of 
State? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Most  certainly.  This 
is  a  proper  function  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Then  do  I  understand 
this  office  has  to  do  with  intelligence 
activities? 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Loosely  speaking. 
Again,  as  in  the  colloquy  with  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  it  is  not  an 
intelligence  organization  as  such,  but  a 
group  to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  everything  that  is  going  on  around  the 
world,  including  intelligence,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  a  report  to  the  White  House. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  this  office  may  be  duplica- 
tive of  or  analogous  to  functions  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  Departm.ent  of  De- 
fense or  the  CL^'' 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  would  not  expect  so. 
Tills  group  was  formed  expressly  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House  and  is  pres- 
ently functioning. 

Mr  HARDY  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  Mr  Achilles'  experience  is  that 
qualifies  him  to  carry  on  this  particular 
activity  other  than  the  fact  that  he  has 
ser/ed  as  ambas.sador  in  .several  posts'' 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  conjnittee  does 
not  select  personnel.  Mr.  Achilles,  I  as- 
sume, was  selected  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretan'  of  State 

Mr  H.'^RDY  I  understa.nd  that,  and 
I  would  assume  then  that  the  gentleman 
takes  the  position  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge concerning  Mr  Achilles'  particular 
qualifications. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Achilles  for  m.any  years 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  talking  about  his 
particular  qualifications  in  this  area 

Mr  ROONEY,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr,  Achilles  Is  a  man  of  long 
and  varied  experience  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 
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Mr  HARDY.  I  understood  that.  I 
know  that  he  served  as  ambassador  at  a 
number  of  posts.  My  inquiry  is  di- 
rected to  his  particular  quaUflcations 
for  the  specific  type  of  work  which  he  is 
now  supposed  to  do 

Mr.  ROONEY  We  are  never  con- 
.=;ulted  about  that. 

Mr  HARDY.  Thp  sientifman  ha'  no 
knowledge  about  if^ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
do  not  have  any  knowledge  about  it,  but 
that  we  are  not  consulted  about  it  It 
may  be  one  gentleman  thinks  that  Mr. 
Achilles  is  r.ot  as  competent  a.-^  another 
thinks  he  is. 

Mr  HAHDY.  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  misunderstand  me  I  am 
taking  no  position  on  it  myself,  but  I 
am  inquiring  as  to  his  competency  in 
that  area.  The  gentleman  cnnnot  an- 
swer that? 

Mr.  ROONEY  I  will  try  to  answer 
anything  the  gentleman  will  ask  me 

Mr.  HARDY  I  said  I  was  asking 
merely  as  to  his  competence  m  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr  ROONEY,  I  have  said  pr'^viously 
that  Mr.  Achilles  has  had  a  long  expe- 
rience as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 
Surely  one  would  not  get  aii  accountant 
to  do  this  job.  You  would  want  an  ex- 
perienced diplomat 

Mr,  HARDY,  I  am  not  questioning 
the  experience  of  Mr  Achilles  as  a 
diplomat,  nor  do  I  know  of  his  qualifica- 
tion for  this  particular  assignment.  I 
wonder  whether  he  has  or  should  have 
some  special  competence  for  this  new 
job. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr,  C.^SEYl. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  granting  me 
this  opportunity,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his  work 
on  this  bill. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  of  course  are 
rather  lengthy,  but  I  recommend  them  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  reading 
because   they  are  very   illuminating 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  that  the 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  United 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  32  5  percent  of 
the  total  cost  being  paid  by  the  United 
States,  yet  in  the  hearings  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  United  States  contributes 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  United  Nations  operation.  It 
is  apparent  to  me  that  we  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  Nations  our 
legislative  authority  in  many  instances. 
These  sums  are  added  through  the  Mu- 
tual Security  and  other  sources,  and  this 
committee  has  no  control  over  the  dis- 
position of  that  money,  although  it  works 
very  diligently  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers'  money. 

We  m  the  House  in  one  instance  cut 
down  the  sugar  quota  as  a  reprisal 
against  Cuba.  The  United  Nations  peo- 
ple then  proceeded  to  grant  better  than 
$1,200,000  to  Cuba  to  find  some  other 
agricultural  pursuit,  and  we  paid  40  per- 
cent of  that  fund.  There  seems  to  be  a 
complete  lack  of  communication  in  the 
State  Department  itself,  when  one  hand 


does  not  seem  to  know  what  the  other 
is  doing  The  chairman  uf>on  interroga- 
tion of  State  Department  officials  found 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  $1,200,000  going  to 
Cuba,  yet  it  had  been  made  just  a  few 
days  before.  They  said  they  were  sure 
they  would  protest  it.  and  they  did  pro- 
test It 

The  co\incil  in  the  United  Nations  that 
approves  this  takes  no  vote,  according  to 
a  newspaper  account  dated  May  24. 
There  are  no  votes  cast  in  making  this 
grant.  I  presume  the  newspaper  account 
is  correct. 

I  myself  am  opposed  to  our  relinquish- 
ing our  congressional  authority  over  the 
supervision  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
this  extent.  Foreign  policy  of  course  is 
a  matter  for  the  administration,  but  as 
to  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money,  I 
think  this  committee  should  have  more 
control  over  the  amount  that  goes  into  it 
and  what  its  specific  u.se  shall  be.  es- 
pecially when  on  a  homefront  basis  we 
would  go  very  carefully  over  any  program 
such  as  this  and  it  would  not  only  go 
through  several  committees  but  it  would 
also  come  under  close  scrutiny  while  it 
was  being  administered. 

One  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  the 
attitude  with  reference  to  the  delin- 
quencies in  contributions  by  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  stated  in  these  hearings  by 
one  of  our  State  Department  ofBcials 
that  he  is  glad  the  U  S  S  R  does  not 
make  all  its  contributions,  because  if  it 
did  it  would  have  more  say  in  the  United 
Nations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
any  less  to  .say  than  we  have  now  in  mak- 
ing our  total  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

■mXE  I DEPARTMENT  OF  STATS 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  State,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In- 
cluding expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1&46.  as  amended  (22  tJ.S  C 
801-1158),  not  otherwise  provided  for;  ex- 
penses necessary  to  meet  the  resp<:)aslblll- 
ties  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany  (including  those  arising  under  the 
supreme  authority  assumed  by  the  United 
States  on  June  5,  1S45.  and  under  contrac- 
tual arraneiements  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany);  salary  of  the  United  States 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  Validation  of 
German  Bonds  in  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  $17,100  per  annum;  expenses  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Cooperation  as  authorized 
by  sections  3.  5,  and  6  of  the  Act  of  July 
30.  1946  (22  use  287o.  287q.  287r);  pur- 
chase (not  to  exceed  flvej  or  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  printing  and  binding 
outside  the  continental  United  States  with- 
out regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
1.  1919  (44  use  111 ) :  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  use  55a):  purchase  of  uniforms;  fxay- 
ment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  author- 
ized In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672, 
as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United  State* 
C'^xle  when  such  claims  ari-se  In  foreign  coun- 
tries    dues    for    library    membership    in    or- 


ganizations which  Issue  publications  to 
members  only,  or  to  members  at  a  price 
lower  than  to  others;  employment  of  aliens 
by  contract  for  services  abroad;  refund  of 
fees  erroneously  charged  and  paid  for  pass- 
ports; radio  communications;  payment  In 
advance  for  subscriptions  to  commercial  In- 
forniatlon.  telephone  and  similar  services 
abroad;  care  and  transportation  of  prisoners 
and  persons  declared  Insane;  exp>ens«s.  as  au- 
thorized by  law  ( 18  use  3192) ,  of  bringing 
to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
persons  charged  with  crime;  and  procure- 
ment by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  services, 
supplies,  and  facilities,  as  follows:  (li 
translating.  (2)  analysis  and  tabulation  of 
technical  Information,  and  (3)  preparation 
of  special  maps,  globes,  and  geographic 
aids;  $132,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  shall  be  used  to  purchase  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
tided.  That  passenger  motor  vehicles  In  pos- 
session of  the  Foreign  Service  abroad  may  be 
replaced  in  accordance  with  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat  891).  and 
the  cost.  Including  the  exchange  allowance, 
of  each  snch  replacement  shall  not  exceed 
$3,800  In  the  case  of  the  chief  of  mission 
automobile  at  each  diplomatic  mission  (ex- 
cept that  ten  such  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased at  not  to  exceed  $7,800  each »  and 
$1,500  In  the  case  of  all  other  such  vehicles 
except  station  wagons. 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
further  question  in  the  area  that  was  de- 
veloped by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr,  H.fGENi,  Just  why  is  it  that 
everyone  has  zeroed  in  on  the  so-called 
land  commissioners  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  coui-t  to  make 
final  settlements  in  certain  condemna- 
tion proceedings? 

Mr  ROONEY  The  reason  was  that 
the  situation  was  getting  entirely  out  of 
hand.  The  committee  was  advised  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  fees 
for  certain  land  commissioners  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  and  that  certain  judges 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  were 
naming  friends  as  condemnation  com- 
missioners and  paying  them  too  much 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  think  that  is 
about  the  sum   total  of  it 

Mr.  AVERY  I  could  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  if  that  practice  has  been  go- 
ing on,  certainly,  it  is  adverse  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  But.  why  are  we  penalizing 
the  47  other  States  for  a  practice  that 
has  been  found  in  only  one  State"'  In 
the  case  of  the  judicial  district  of  Kan- 
sas, certainly,  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners has  worked  very  well  There 
have  been  no  allegations  of  any  un- 
ethical proceedings 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  AVERY,  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield, 

Mr.  ROONEY  During  the  course  of 
thi;s  year's  hearings  we  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  a  certain  distinguished 
judge  whose  name  escapes  me  at  ihf 
moment,  I  believe  it  was  Judge  Wein- 
man of  the  southern  district  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  he  testified  how  well 
his  use  of  land  commissioners  was 
working  in  that  State,     The  committee 
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has  not  selected  or  rejected  any  State 
or  States,  This  came  about  a.s  the  result 
of  what  one  might  call  a  scandalous 
situation,  and  in  order  to  cure  that, 
there  has  been  a  limitation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200  000  m  this  bill, 

Mr,  AVEJiY  That  is  exactly  that  to 
which  I  allude.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  you  have  penalized  47  other 
States  because  $200,000  is  certainly  not 
an  adequate  amount  of  money  to  cover 
the  usual  expenses  of  these  commis- 
sioners, 

Mr  ROONEY.  How  can  the  gentle- 
man justify  his  statement  that  this  is 
not  an  adequate  amount  of  money? 
Experience  shows  that  it  certainly  is 
adequate 

Mr.  AVERY  All  right,  if  I  can  a.sk 
the  qup.-^tion  In  ar other  way:  How  much 
money  had  the  Department  used  before 
the  limitation  wai  placed  on  it?  Maybe 
that  would  bring  thus  into  perspective 
so  as  to  support  v^  hat  is  rea.sonable, 

Mr  RO<  )NEY,  Until  the  situation  de- 
veloped, the  situation  which  was  dis- 
closed a  year  ago.  there  was  never  a 
use  of  funds  which  approximated  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent  as  of  a 
year  ago.  Previously,  there  was  never 
any  trouble  with  regard  to  this  The 
committee  inserted  the  language  at  the 
suggestion  and  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  may  very  well  be. 
but  we  represent  the  landowmers  as 
well  as  the  public  interest,  and  when  we 
have  a  comniissior,  appointed  by  a  court, 
the  landowner  whose  property  is  being 
taken  by  condemnation  can  appear  in 
his  own  behalf  as  a  layman  or  as  I  could 
or  any  other  Meml)er  who  is  not  a  lawyer. 
But.  certainly,  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
cut  down  on  the  commission  to  this  ex- 
tent, we  are.  In  eflect,  forcing  the  land- 
owner to  come  Into  the  dLstrict  court 
and  he  must  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and  the  expenses  of  a  court  trial  by  jury 
more  Uian  offsets  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mission Does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr,  ROONEY.  No.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  conclusion, 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  there  any  evidence  in 
the  hearings — I  cannot  find  in  the  hear- 
ings any  evidence  to  support  that  figure 
at  all  All  I  can  find  is  that  there  are 
9,000  more  condemnation  cases  pending 
than  there  were  n  year  ago.  Now  you 
are  going  to  cut  off  the  commission. 

Mr,  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  nobody  has 
complained  about  this  except  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand his  approach  to  this  subject  Cer- 
tainly, the  taxpayers  have  an  interest 
in  it.  Certainly,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Department  of  Ju.'^tice  to  do  things 
in  a  legal  and  reasonable  way.  The  com- 
mittee IS  following  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  for  that  matter  tJie  commit- 
tee Is  following  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Judiciai-y.  We  are  going  to  take 
their  advice  rather  than  the  advice  of 
lawyers  who  are  interested  in  making  a 
commissioner's  fee, 

Mr,  AVERY.  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
doing  just  the  opposite  by  forcing  all  Uie 
owners  into  court  where  tliey  will  liave 
to  hire  an  attorney,    I  can  speak  from 


experience  in  the  State  of  Kansas  The 
commissioners  have  not  only  .saved  the 
Crovemment  the  cost  of  a  trial,  but  they 
have  permitted  the  landowners  to  retain 
for  themselves  the  allowance  tliat  was 
made  for  their  property  rather  than  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  counsel  from  t:ieir  re- 
adjustment Unless  there  is  more  evi- 
dence than  I  can  find  in  the  hearings  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  this  limitation 
Is  realistic:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to 
the  unwilling  seller  in  condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  AvntYl  whether  or  not  he  went 
through  the  hearings  on  this  subject  last 
year  when  the  language  was  first  in- 
sei-ted  in  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  a  general  sort  of  way 
I  did.  I  know  the  prohibition  was  in 
there  last  year  so  we  could  have  no  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  ROONEY  If  the  gentlemin  will 
get  la.st  year's  hearings  and  read  the 
testimony,  he  will  find  a  full  explanation 
of  the  deplorable  situation  that  arose 
and  which  caused  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  ask  the  subcommittee  for  the 
restrictive  language. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  las:  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  State  Department  for 
the  travel  of  attaches  and  repn^senta- 
tives  of  this  counti-y  abroad  in  the  proper 
dispatch  of  their  duties? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  can  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  esti- 
mate for  travel  for  the  Drpartnipnt  of 
State  was  in  the  amount  of  $8,442,000, 
The  request  for  the  coming  year  was 
$9,938,000,  or  almost  $10  million 

Mr,  GEORGE  P,  MI1>LER.  Tlie  only 
reason  I  asked  this  question  is  that  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  11th  .\nnual  .\stro- 
nautical  Congress  in  Stockholm  last 
year.  While  there  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  situation  that  I  thought  was 
unwarranted,  where  the  scicnti!lc  at- 
tache for  the  United  States  and  his  staff 
were  limited  in  annual  travel  to  $700. 
The  scientific  attache  in  our  ministry  at 
Stockholm  covers  all  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries, Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  He  is  in  a  position  where  he 
can  perform  a  great  duty.  He  is  in  a 
situation  where  he  can  learn  scientific 
information  seeping  out  uiider  the  Iron 
Cui-tain.  When  we  send  a  con:petent 
man  there  I  think  we  owe  him  siJ35cient 
means  to  enable  him  to  perform  I  is  duty 
adequately  such  as  visiting  the  countries 
to  which  he  is  assigned, 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
man  did  not  approach  me;  neitlier  did 
the  minister.  Certain  scientists  who 
were  at  this  conference,  ser.t  tlicre  by 
this  Government,  mentioned  the  situ- 
ation to  me.  I  mentioned  it  in  my  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.    I  am  happy  to  know  that 


something  more  nearly  appropriat.e,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  the  full  amount 
that  should  be  given,  has  be*  n  allowed 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  there  is  suflScient 
money  this  year  to  correct  the  situation 
which  has  existed  up  to  this  time  w  hich 
has  been  intolerable. 

Mr.  O'HAR.'V  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  a  supporter  of 
the  USIA  program.  I  bflieve  in  its  ef- 
ficiency. I  am  not  patient  over  picayun- 
ish  criticism,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
where  there  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  it  should  go  unnoticed  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  great  chairman  and  the 
membership  of  this  subcommittee  in 
calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  American  actres.*:  was  sent  abroad 
participating  in  a  play  in  English  in 
South  America  and  I  think  in  Europe, 
and  was  paid  $2,500  a  week 

I  listened  to  the  moving  address  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  IMrs. 
Church]  when  she  was  driving  home 
the  truth  that  if  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  is  to  be  saved  for  future  service  to 
mankind  there  must  be  a  lededication 
of  Americans  to  the  old-fashioned 
principles  of  Americanism  Thiat  means 
selfless  giving  of  themselves,  not  by  a 
few.  but  by  all.  a  :o;nt  giving  of  time 
and  effort  and  means  to  attain  the  goal 
of  our  destiny  and  hold  strong  the  for- 
tress of  freedom. 

I  think  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  and  older  people  too.  who  are 
going  abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps  to  work, 
not  for  glory  and  for  money,  but  as 
humble  laborers  in  the  vineyards  of 
freedom. 

Then  I  read  in  the  committee  report 
that  an  American  actress,  a  great  ac- 
tress, went  abroad  to  spread  American 
culture  and  American  traditions,  and  I 
presume  American  appreciation  of  the 
drama,  not  with  a  spirit  of  dedication 
but  for  $2,500  a  week.  I  do  not  like 
that  and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  like  it. 

We  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  cul- 
ture, for  the  arts  and  for  the  theater, 
but  when  a  great  actress  thinks  not  of 
her  country  or  what  she  can  do  for  her 
country  but  of  what  her  country 
can  do  for  her  and  accepts  $2  500  a 
week  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  her 
contribution  to  better  world  understand- 
ing I  thmk  the  taxpayers  of  tlie  Un:ted 
States  have  a  perfect  right  to  question. 
I  do  not  think  the  ta.\payers  like  that 
Those  taxpayers  include  many  of  my 
constituents  who  have  not  the  money  to 
pay  the  admis.'^;on  price  t-o  a  legitimate 
theater.  What  do  they  think  of  $2,500 
a  week  of  their  money  going  to  pay  an 
Am'-rican  actress  to  go  to  South  America, 
appearing  in  a  play  in  EInglish  in  coun- 
tries whc!-c  the  Little  people,  the  people 
we  want  to  reach  and  to  restoie  to  them 
the  old  image  of  Uncle  Sam.  do  not  speak 
English? 

I  commend  the  great  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  calling 
attention  to  thi.':.  and  expressing  their 
disapproval.  It  is  something  that  I  can- 
not condoiie,  and  I  would  expetrt  my  con- 
sutuents  who  send  me  to  Congress  as 
their  voice  to  disown  me  if  I  did  not 
speak  up.     However  much  we  appreciate 
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the  theater,  however  much  we  E;ive  hom- 
age to  our  outstanding  actors  and  ac- 
tresses we  have  a  right  to  expect  them, 
when  they  go  on  foreign  missions,  to  go 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps,  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  men  and  women 
in  our  Foreign  Service,  many  of  whom 
make  wilUng  sacrifice  of  the  comforts 
they  enjoyed  at  home,  most  of  whom 
receive  salaries  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
their  expenses,  and  none  of  whom,  in- 
cluding our  ambassadors,  receive  as 
much  in  1  month  as  was  paid  to  this 
actress  for  1  week  of  hard  work  spread- 
ing the  American  gospel  in  Engli.sh  in 
lands  where  only  those  in  the  upp>er  cru.sc 
understand  English. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  the  confidence 
that  Mr  Murrow,  for  whom,  a-s  a  com- 
mentator. I  had  the  greatest  admiration 
and  who  I  believe  knows  people,  will  not 
continue  the  former  practice  of  trying  to 
sell  in  foreign  lands  the  image  of  sood 
old  Uncle  Sam  by  employing  $2,500  a 
week  salesmen.  I  am  afraid  men  and 
women  in  lands  where  they  work  hard 
all  year  round  and  seldom,  if  ever,  total 
a  thousand  dollars  in  pay  for  a  years 
work,  will  get  the  wrong  idea  of  us. 

I   now   turn   to   a   pleasanter   subject 
During   the   general   debate   the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Ohio      Mr 
Bowj  made  some  comments  concemln^ 
the  foreign  travel  of  officials  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.     It  so  happens  that  today 
I  received  a  letter  from   a  constituent 
Goldy  G.  Abraham,  5326  Cornell  Avenur 
Chicago,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Brazil.     I  quote: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  was  at  the 
Hotel  Trocadero.  where  I  was  stopping,  and 
later  in  Braallia  He  surely  wits  working 
like  a  beaver  I  never  saw  h  man  s«j  busy. 
racing  around,  even  reading  typed  sheets 
while  he  ate,  such  a  tight  schedule  he  had. 
so  evident  from  what  I  .saw  and  heard 

I  am  happy  that  my  constituent  could 
see  firsthand  that  when  representatives 
of  this  administration  go  on  foreign  mi.s- 
sions  it  IS  work.  work.  work.  I  am 
.strictly  nonpartisan  in  this,  more  so 
perhaps  than  my  dear  friend  from  Ohio 
was  in  his  remarks,  since  Mr.  DUlon  was 
also  in  the  last  administration  in  a  high 
post  of  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  always  shall  regard 
hard  work,  loyalty,  humility,  and  self- 
abnegation  as  the  most  precious  of 
American  attributes.  Most  of  our  people 
possess  those  virtues.  When  we  project 
them  in  foreign  lands  we  project  the 
real  image  of  Uncle  Sam.  A  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  working  like  a  beaver, 
studying  his  papers  while  he  ate,  running 
at  top  speed  from  one  appointment  to 
another,  all  without  ostentation  or 
showoff,  just  an  ordinaiy  man  bending 
to  do  a  hard  day's  work,  projects  the  real 
image  If  he  were  doing  it  at  a  stipend 
of  S2,500  a  week  the  image  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  complete  the  listing  of  the  clubs,  just 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  in  the  clubby 
United  Nations. 


I  am  not  sure  where  I  left  off  when 
my  time  expired,  but  there  i.s  a  recrea- 
tion council,  a  riding  club,  a  .skating 
club  a  ski  club,  soccer  club,  softball 
club,  a  stamp  club,  and  a  Taichi  crym- 
nastic  club  There  is  a  telephone  for 
tax  information  I  do  not  know  how 
interested  the  employees  of  the  United 
Nation.s  are  in  taxes  since  they  are  re- 
lieved of  paying  Fedeial  income  taxe.- 
There  is  a  tennis  club  and  a  worldwide 
club,  and  a  telephone  for  who's  who 
in  the  U.N.,  as  if  they  do  not  know.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  each  of  these  clubs, 
listed  here  and  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
should  have  a  separate  telephone,  and 
H.s.sume   there  is  .someone   to  answer   It 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr. 
OHaraI  speaks  of  an  actress  who  was 
paid  $2,500  a  week  by  this  Government 
and  sent  abroad.  I  agree  with  him  m 
his  denunciation  of  this  raid  on  our 
taxpayers. 

But  my  question  is.  Who  in  this  outfit 
>ent  her  abroad''  Who  is  responsible 
for  her,   how  did  she  Ret  that  way? 

That  IS  my  complaint  with  this  bill. 
It  IS  full  of  waste  and  worse  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Rodney!  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Bow  I,  and  others  have  done  a  good 
job  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  in  bringing 
out  in  the  hearings  a  lot  of  the  skul- 
dusKery  that  goes  on  in  connection  with 
thi.s  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

But  this  has  been  going  on  year  after 
year  and  year  after  year,  and  .somehow 
or  other  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to 
go  on  until  the  end  of  time  unless  some- 
body does  .somethinti  about  it. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS      Yes,   I  yield 

Mr  SIKES  I  commend  my  distin- 
.euished  friend  for  all  that  he  does  and 
tries  to  do  to  save  money,  but  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  a  little 
earlier,  the  money  from  which  the  $2,500 
a  week  wa.s  taken  to  pay  the  actre.ss  Ls 
the  President's  own  special  fund,  and 
thi.s  particular  lady  was  picked  by  the 
previou.'^  President.  Mr.  Ei.senhower. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  does  not  make  it  a 
bit  more  palatable  to  me.  I  do  not  care 
whose  administration  she  was  picked  in. 
I  want  to  get  at  those  who  are  wasting 
the  substance  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  I  care  not  whether  they  are 
Eisenhowers.  Kennedys,  their  hirelings, 
or  who  they  are.  It  is  time  to  put  a 
stop  w  it  All  we  have  been  doing  is 
slapping  them  on  the  wrist.  If  you  read 
these  hearings  you  will  find  this  thing 
is  shot  through  with  the  hiring  of  con- 
sultants, with  the  establishment  of  more 
commi.ssions.  more  consultants  and  ad- 
visers to  decide  how  to  spend  more 
money. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi  gross  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Just  to  keep  the 
record  straight  these  plays  were  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  National  Theater  and  .^cad- 
emy.  There  is  a  committee  in  the  acad- 
emy that  chooses  these  plays      Now   you 


ask  why  these  things  do  not  stop  It 
IS  just  like  stepping  on  a  balloon  You 
keep  stepping  on  one  end  and  they 
sprout  out  .some  placf  el.se  It  is  about 
time,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
that  we  stop  doing  some  of  these  things, 
If  you  check  the  record,  they  are  now 
planning  to  send  jazz  combo  teams  to 
Africa  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000  next 
year. 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  I  would  like  to  vote  for  some 
Items  m  this  bill,  but  I  cannot,  under 
the  circumstances,  vote  for  any  of  it. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Michigan 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I,  too, 
want  to  join  our  friends  on  the  major- 
ity side  in  commending  the  gentleman 
for  the  valuable  work  he  has  performed 
in  pointing  out  these  things,  but  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  when  it  comes  to 
a  vote,  too  few  vote  with  him 

Mr  GROSS  You  are  right  about 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observation. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   GROSS      I  yield 

Mr  SIKES  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  happened  to  see  some  of 
these  plays  that  were  picked  by  what- 
ever President  may  have  been  respon- 
sible— and  I  agree  with  you  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  President  was 
elected — and  a  lot  of  them  ought  to  be 
eliminated,  but  if  the  gentleman  hap- 
p>ened  to  see  some  of  these  plays  that 
were  sent  over,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  have 
those  things  go  over  as  representative  of 
American  culture  and  the  American 
theater. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  old  Tom  Two  Arrows  They 
u.sed  to  send  him  all  around  the  world 

Mr  ROONEY  We  were  not  able  to 
find  him  in  the  woodwork  this  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  if  there  is  any 
money  in  this  bill — and  I  hope  his  an- 
swer will  be  in  the  negative — for  the 
hiring  of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
to  examine  people. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Well.  I  expect  that 
there  is  some  money  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  refer  to  the  USIA.  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  State  Depait- 

ment. 

Mr  ROONEY  The  gentleman  will 
notice  on  page  17  of  the  committee  re- 
|X)rt  this  language:  ] 

The  request  for  $172,711  for  psychiatric 
and  psychological  examination  of  applicants 
and  their  wives  ha«  been  c^nied. 

Now.  that  money  has  been  denied 
USIA  for  the  reason  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  is  the  parent  or 
senior  organization,  does  not  have  any 
such  program,  and  the  committee  felt 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
program  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  How  much  did  they 
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spend  for  this  purpose  before  you  put  a 
stop  to  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY  Some  $60,000.  in 
round  figures,  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr  GROSS  And  they  went  out  and 
hired  psychiatrists? 

Mr.  ROONEY  We  fuiTiished  all  of 
that  information  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings, the  names  of  the  psychiatrists  and 
the  amounts  they  received. 

Mr  GROSS  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  scores  of  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologisU  already  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Governmenf 

Mr  ROONEY  I  am  getting  to  the 
point  where  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  medical  office  down  in  the  State 
Department  is  getting  so  large  and 
costly,  that  examinations  of  State  De- 
partment and  Foreign  Service  personnel 
could  just  as  well  be  handled  by  the 
Navy  at  Bethesda  or  the  Army  at  Walter 
Reed. 

Mr  GROSS     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  4, 

EDTliaKNTATION     ALLOWANCES 

For  representation  allowances  a«  author- 
ized by  section  »01  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Art  of   1946    (22  U.S  C    11311,  $925,000 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Omoss  of  Iowa; 
•On  page  4.  line  7,  strUce  out  the  figure 
•$925. 000"  and  Insert    $400,000  "  '• 

Mr.  GROSS      Mr.   Chairman,   this  is 
the  item  described  as  representation  al- 
lowance when  it  is  spent  abroad  and  "en- 
tertainment allowance"  when  it  is  spent 
in  this  country      It  is  also  known  as  a 
tool  of  the  trade,  or  part  of  the  tools  of 
the  trade.    It  is  known  by  various  titles; 
but  when  you   shake   it  all   down,   ap- 
parently most  of  it  is  for  cocktail  par- 
ties.    Considering   the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  there  ought  to  be  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  this  allowance  to 
the  SUte  Department,  and  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayers.     This  can  be  done  with- 
out  injury   to  the  United   States.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  strike  out  the  entire 
$925,000  but  for  this  year  I  am  willing 
to  phase  it  out.    I  contend  that  S 400  000 
is    more    than    adequate    for   the   State 
Department  t^)  sp<  nd  on  liquor  and  en- 
tertainment in   1  year      The  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Rooney]  calls  this 
sort  of  thing  "grea.^ing  the  wheels.'"    The 
State   Department    can   grease  a   lot   of 
wheels  for  $400,000      I   yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time  and  hope  the  cwn- 
mittee  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  usual 
amendment  offered  each  year  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  This  has  been 
going  on  for  many,  many  years  now. 
We  used  to  have  it  offered  by  the  dearly 
respected  and  beloved  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Mr  Ed  Rees.  He  always  offered 
such  an  amendment  Then  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  particular  item  was  inherited 
by  our  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 


This  amount  is  not  all  for  liquor: 
everybody  here  understands  that  And 
I  am  sure  everybody  understands  that 
the  committee  has  cut  the  item  as  far 
as  it  could  with  reasonableness  Every- 
body understands  that  entertainment  is 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  diplomatic 
relations.  We  have  it  in  every  branch 
of  activities  in  the  world  today.  I  am 
sure  that  this  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  will  sustain  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  Cc«nmittee  on  Apprcpna- 
tions.  Accordingly,  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr    GrorsI  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  the  corLsider- 
ation  of  these  bills  is  before  the  coramit- 
tee  always  it  is  admitted,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  majority  members  that 
some  of  these  sums  are  not  needed.  Just 
listened  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  O'HaraI 
speak  about  the  actress  and  the  com- 
pensation she  received.  We  heard  other 
arguments  condemning  unnecessary 
spending. 

But  the  voters  are  for  continued 
wasteful  appropriations.  Home  folks 
should  watch  the  votes— rather  than  lis- 
ten to  the  talks. 

Just  for  once  is  it  not  ix)ssible  to  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  Mr.  Gross] ,  as  evidence  not  only  of  our 
good  will,  but  of  our  sincerity.  We 
acknowledge  the  soundness  of  his  criti- 
cism—why not  try  to  agree  with  him? 
Every  time  one  of  these  bills  comes  in. 
Members  on  our  side  and  Members  on 
the  other  side  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  diligence,  for  the  care  he  takes, 
and  the  work  he  does  to  bring  these  items 
l)efore  us.  Member  aft^r  Member  rises 
and  praises  hun  for  what  he  is  doing  and 
indicates  he  agrees  with  him.  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  a  majority  drops  into 
line  at  the  crack  of  the  party  whip,  and 
on  our  side  because  it  seems  politically 
expedient  at  the  moment. 

Oh  for  a  little  courage  to  do  the  thing 
we  know  should  be  done. 

As  long  as  we  are  spreading  good  will 
all  over  the  world,  why  not  just  now  as 
an  illustration  that  we  have  a  little  good 
will  at  home  for  a  right  thinking  col- 
league go  along  with  him  and  cut  this 
appropriation,  so  we  can  tell  our  folks 
at  home  that  once,  at  least,  we  agree 
with  the  economy  advocates  here  in  the 
House  and  will  just  once  at  least  vote  as 
we  talk. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  SIKES.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  representation  allowance  does  more 
good  abroad  than  the  high-priced  ac- 
tress did? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
may  be,  but  Is  either  worth  the  cost?  I 
can  get  along  here  as  a  Member  without 
drinking  and  the  cocktail  parties,  and  if 
I  can  the  people  who  are  abroad  can. 
Have  we  forgotten  that  just  a  few  days 
ago  we  gave  the  President  authority  to 


delegate  authority  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  fix  the  amour.t  which  these  peo- 
ple who  serve  with  the  State  Department 
should   receive    for  expenses''     As   long 
as  that  Is  the  policy,  let  the  President,  if 
he  approves  of  it.  fix  the  amount  they 
shall  spend  for  entertainment,  not  throw 
the  responsibility  back  on  us     The  State 
Department   does    the    entertaining,    let 
it    assume    the    responsibility — no    rea- 
son why  we  should  add  an  amount  for 
entertaining    to    an    appropriation    bill. 
Our  constituents  do  not  believe  in  many 
of  these  things  called  entertainment.    If 
there  Is  to  be  responsibility  let  It  rest  on 
the  administration  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  not  upon  our  shoulders  when 
poor  folks  in   the  States  whose  people 
do  not  appreciate  so  much  high-toned 
silk    hat    drinking    and    carousing    are 
called    upon   to    pay    the   bill.     Many   a 
wage  earner,  many   a  farmer,  many   a 
businessman  can  eat  his  supper  called 
dinner  by  the  State  Department   with- 
out a  cocktail. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Evidently  the  admin- 
istration has  already  given  its  approval 
to  this.  Remember  the  Palm  Beach 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes: 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  that  one  the 
other  day.  Think  of  It  and  apply  it  to 
your  own  business  Our  constituents  are 
going  to  do  that.  Let  me  state  it  agam. 
we  authorized  the  Stat*  Department,  by 
giving  the  authority  to  the  President 
and  authorizing  him  to  delegate  it  to  the 
State  Department,  to  let  the  folks  in 
the  State  Department  fix  their  own  al- 
lowances for  what  they  eat  and  drink 
and  what  entertainment  they  get.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  silly  procedure? 
Leave  it  to  me  to  fix  my  salary  and  I 
might  ask  the  Government.  "How  much 
have  you.  "  and  then  demand  "Give  me 
$100  more  than  you  have  " 

True  we  fix  our  own  allowances  but 
if  we  take  too  much  the  home  folks  will 
say.  ■•'We  do  not  need  you  any  more." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gertle- 
man  from  Iowa  IMr   Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — ayes  33.  noes  51 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

VNITED   STATES    CTTIZFNS    COMMISSION   ON    NATO 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1960  (74  Stat  818  i.  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill); 
$125,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,500  may 
be  expended  for  entertainment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross  of  Iowa: 
•On  page  7.  strike  out  ail  of  lines  21  through 
25  and  on  page  8.  strike  all  of  lines  1 
through  3." 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  I  will 
only  take  a  minute  on  this  amendment. 
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This  amendment  strikes  out  $1,500  for 
entertainment  for  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO.  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  this  sort  of  thing  is 
creeping  into  every  appropriation  for 
advisory  groups,  advisory  boards,  and 
commissions.     It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f:om  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  under.stand  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  strikes  out  the 
entire  provision  or  ju.^t  that  paiticular 
portion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  strikes  out  the 
whole  appropriation  for  the  US.  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  NATO  because  I  am 
convinced  this  outfit  provides  no  useful 
service.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place 
for  the  taxpayers  to  save  $125,000  than 
on  this  junketing  organization. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  U.S.  Cit- 
izens Commission  for  NATO  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  recently  as  last,  September. 
The  Congress  authorized  appropriation.^ 
for  Its  activities  to  the  extent  of  $300,000. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thou.-and  dollars 
of  this  money  was  previously  provided 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961.  The  centleman  from  Iowa 
now  seeks  to  vitiate  all  the  p:  jceedmsjs 
with  regard  to  this  NATO  Citizens  Com- 
mission which  passed  the  Ilou.-.e  last 
September  by  an  ovei-wh^Imin^  vote. 
This  IS  not  the  way  to  do  thmjs  This 
committee  took  into  consideration  that. 
perhaps,  the  request  was  a  bit  too  hh;h 
and,  therefore,  reduced  the  amount  to 
the  extent  of  S25.000.  I  trust.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  pendm^'  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan.  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hoffman  of 
Michigan:  "On  page  8.  lines  2  and  3,  strike 
all  after  the  semicol  in  " 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  beiii^'  a  realist  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  the  same  in  effect  as  that 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  ju-t  defeated, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  had  been  recognized  and 
started  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  While  the  point  of 
order  does  come  too  late,  the  amend- 
ment does  strike  out  language  different 
from   that  stricken  out  by   the  amend- 


n^ent  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
amendment  is  not  the  same  as  that 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
This  was  intended  to  strike  out  the 
$1,500  for  entertainment.     That  was  all. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFP^IAN  of  Micliigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  the  amendment  was 
o:  igmaily  offered  it  said  "after  the  semi- 
colon strike  out"  which  would  be  after 
the  $125,000.  would  strike  out  the 
51,500.  I  want  to  be  clear;  are  we  strik- 
ing out  the  S125.000  or  the  $1,500? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Per- 
haps I  wrote  "semicolon."  It  should 
tiave  been  "the  comma." 

Mr.  BOW.  That  would  be  the  comma 
after  the  figures  $125,000? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right.  The  amendment  I  offered  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  $1,500,  for 
entertainment,  that  is  all. 

To  please  my  friend  from  New  York 
I  will  not  argue  the  proposition.  I  heard 
a  long,  long  time  ago  that  a  certain 
place  was  paved  with  good  intentions. 
While  that  may  not  have  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  House  I  understand 
our  intentions  may  be — just  may  be — 
good  but  we  fail  to  follow  our  words 
with  acts — votes — which  carry  out  the 
expressed  thought,  talk  economy  but 
vote  for  every  spending  measure  which 
comes  before  us. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
intent  to  use  the  entire  $125,000  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
only  trying  to  strike  out  the  $1,500 
item. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wanted  to  strike  out  the  entertain- 
m«-nt  fund. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
and  he  did  not  get  enough  votes.  All 
I  am  asking  is  to  give  us  something  to 
take  back  home,  if  we  vote  for  this 
amendment,  and  win  we  can  tell  our 
people  that  once  at  least  we  voted  to 
save  them  money,  even  though  it  was 
only  $1,500 — a  grain  of  sand  out  of  a 
hundred  mile  long  sandy  beach. 

Mr.  HARDY.  After  the  semicolon  it 
would  be  $125,000;  after  the  comma. 
$1,500. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opE>osition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

EDUCATIONAL    EXCHANGE 

International  ediicational  exchange 
activities 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  enable  the  Department  of  State 
to  carry  out  International  educational  ex- 
change activities,  as  authorized  by  the  United 
States    Information     and     Educational    Ex- 


change Act  of  1»48  (22  U.S.C.  1431-1479).  and 
the  Act  of  August  9.  1939  (22  U.S.C.  501). 
and  to  administer  the  programs  authorized 
by  section  32(b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944.  lis  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App 
16411  bi),  the  Act  of  August  24,  1949  (20 
US.C.  222-224).  and  the  Act  of  September 
29.  1950  (20  use.  225),  Including  salaries, 
expenses,  and  allowances  of  personnel  and 
dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U  .^C. 
801-1158):  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
entertaliunent  within  the  United  States  (not 
to  exceed  $1,000);  services  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5 
use.  55a);  and  advance  of  funds  nfJtwlth- 
standing  section  36-18  of  the  Revised  St^tute«, 
a.s  amended:  $27,000,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $6.CKX).000  shall  b«  used  to  purchase 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,660,000  may 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  v'^j?  this 
$1,000  for  entertainment?  Why  is  It  nec- 
essary that  this  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Activities  group  have' 
$1,000  to  six-nd  for  that  purpose? 

Mr  ROONETY.  The  purpose  of  that 
$1,000  IS  to  give  a  lunch  or  luncheons 
to  groups  of  foreign  students  who  come 
here  under  the  educational  exchange 
program.  This  is  tlie  same  matter  that 
has  been  discussed  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  I  on  previous  occa- 
sions. This  is  the  item  where  they  origi- 
nally requested  $5,000,  but  a  majority  of 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  It  to  $1,000. 
the  same  amount  they  have  for  this  pur- 
po.se  in  the  current  year. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  a  personal  reference,  from  the 
tone  of  the  gentleman's  voice  I  would 
say  this  is  a  soft  touch. 

Mr  R(30NEY  I  am  ver>'  sympathetic 
toward  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  How  did  the  amount 
get  in  here  without  some  representation 
allowance  for  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission? 

Here  is  one  Commission  that  has  been 
left  out  In  the  cold  without  any  money 
for  cocktail  parties. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  learned  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  this  very  liberal 
spending  committee  outdid  itself  and 
appropriated  money  for  entertainment 
where  it  was  not  requested?  I  cannot 
believe  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  notice  there  is 
an  appropriation  for  referees,  court 
referees. 

Mr.  ROONEY  That  item  Is  further 
on  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  this  will  take 
care  of  the  Increasing  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  this  country.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  there  was  no  liquor  allowance 
or  entertainment  fund  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy referees. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY.  No.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  entertainment  for  referees  at  tax- 
payers' expense  would  be  utterly  illegal. 
There  is  no  money  for  such  a  purpose  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  34. 1  notice  un- 
der international  programs,  special  for- 
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eign  curi-ency  program,  there  is  $1,250 
for  representation.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  entertain  to  deal  with  a  foreign  cur- 
rency program?  Does  this  outfit  deal 
with  money,  or  what  is  the  story'' 

Mr  ROONEY  That  is  $1,250  worth 
of  wooden  dollars.  These  are  foreign 
currencies  that  are  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
They  are  included  here  in  connection 
with  their  use  at  trade  fairs,  worldwide. 
Surely  the  gentleman  does  not  think  that 
$1,250  worth  of  these  foreign  currencies 
is  too  much  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  about  a  cocktail  party,  or  two  or 
three,  in  connection  with  this  special  for- 
eign currency  program.  We  have  to  en- 
tertain in  order  to  talk  about  the  billions 
we  have  sent  abroad:  Is  that  it? 

Mr  ROONEY  When  our  representa- 
tives attend  these  international  trade  af- 
fairs abroad,  these  American  business- 
men we  have  heard  about  over  the  years, 
they  must  sit  down  with  their  counter- 
parts from  the  participating  nations  and 
p)erhaps  have  a  bit  of  schnapps  and  a 
hotdog,  or  something  like  that.  ThLs 
may  be  hard  on  the  digestive  tract  but 
there  is  nothing  unlawful  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  schnapps  and  hotdogs 

Mr.  ROONEY  This  is  a  modest 
amount  for  this  purjxjse 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ACTIVI- 
TIES (SPECIAL  roancN  cu«kewct  procram  ) 
For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  Utle  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  USC  1704).  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  sections  104(h).  104(Ji. 
104(k).  104(o).  and  104(p'  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  as  amended,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  $6,600,000:  Proitd«'d.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  currencies  available  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  purposes  of  section  104(f)  of 
such  Act  unless  juch  currencies  are  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  quite  sure  just 
why  this  time  is  taken.  No  more  than 
the  committee  is  sure  of  the  need  of 
some  of  these  appropriations,  but  I  want 
to  show  my  supE>ort  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1.  who  works  so 
hard  In  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  I 
wish  to  go  along  with  him  in  trying  to 
save  the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Here  Is  this  $1,000  for  entertainment. 
The  gentleman  asked  about  that.  Why? 
A  few  days  ago  the  gentleman  was  tell- 
ing about  the  patronage  some  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  students  were  giving  a 
certain  business  enterprise  here  in 
Washington.  Did  the  gentleman  learn 
from  the  hearings  whether  any  of  this 
$1,000  will  go,  and  if  so  how  far  it  will 
go,  in  providing  the  entertainment  and 
what  kind  of  entertainment  the  students 
are  to  receive? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  did  not  call  for  a 
representation  allowance.  That  was 
dealing  with  a  house  of  assignation  up 
here    in    Northwest    Washington. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Of  what 
is  this  entertainment  to  consist?    Do  you 


know  what  it  is  to  be  or  who  is  to  do 
the  entertaining? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  catering  to 
foreign  exchange  students. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some- 
thing is  said  here  about  educational  ex- 
change activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  was  referring  to  the 
other  day? 

Mr.  GROSS  According  to  the  story 
in  the  newspaper,  it  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  a  representation  allowance 
or  about  cocktails. 

This  was  another  item,  another  kind 
of  acli\-ity  involving  foreign  exchange 
students.   

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  trying  to  get  home  to  our 
constituents  the  point  that  when  we  are 
appropriating  money  for  these  various 
activities  we  also  have  to  provide  enter- 
tainment so  they  will  accept  them? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  intrigued  by 
this  thing,  becau.se  we  pay  these  stu- 
dents $5,  $6.  and  $7  a  day  plus  tuition 
plus  transportation  to  this  country,  and 
I  am  interested  in  it  for  that  reason. 
Then  we  find  them  up  here  involved  in 
a  bawdy  house  deal  or  house  of  assigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
was  just  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  it  goes 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  I  may 
differ  with  you  once.  I  would  say  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  characterize  all  of 
them  that  way;  just  here  and  there  may 
be  one.  The  point  you  are  trying  to 
make  and  I  am  tr>-ing  to  support  is  that 
we  want  our  home  folks  to  know  that  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  appropriations  for 
the  entertainment  of  all  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  these  activities;  is  that 
not  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
people  wiU  know  if  they  hear  or  read 
what  the  gentleman  says. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES.     ANTITHUST     DIVISION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment Of  antitrust  and  kindred  laws 
$5,500,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  expended  for  the  estab- 
llshmei:t  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
regional  ofBces  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect an  inquiry  to  some  of  the  committee 
members  in  regard  to  the  salaries  and 
expenses,  general  legal  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  within 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice.  I  under- 
stand, as  appears  on  page  136  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  requesu^d  an  in- 
crease in  that  appropriation  above  the 
present  $1.8  million  of  $540,000:  that  the 
objective  of  it  is  tc  beef  up  the  present 
existing  organization  which  started  as 
of  March  1,  1961.  when  there  were  12 
attorneys  assigned  to  the  Area  Coordi- 
nation Unit  of  the  Organi7ed  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  26  attorneys  in  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 


on   March    1.    1961;    that    5    have   been 
transferred  from  the  Internal  Security 
Division  and  2  from  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision and  5  from  the  trial  staff  of  the 
Criminal  Section.     I  understand.  a.s  ap- 
pears   on    page    107    of    the    committee 
hearings,  there  is  a  proposal  to  provide 
for  16  additional  attorneys:  i.<;  that  cor- 
rect,   in    this    special    Anticnme.    Anti- 
Racketeering  division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice?     I  understand  further  that 
the  concept  is  to  set  this  Dinsion  up 
under    a   Criminal   Division     under   the 
new  head  of  the  Criminal  Division,  the 
Deputy    Attorney    General,   Mr.    Miller, 
and  therefore  the  Attorney  General  will 
have  available  at  his  disposal  in  addition 
to  the  present  26.   some    16   additional 
special   investigators   or   attorneys   who 
will  have  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Attorney  General.     Is  that 
my  understanding,  I  a.<^k  the  gentleman? 
Mr.     ROONEY.     My     attention     was 
diverted  for  just  a  moment  here  at  the 
committee  table.     The  last  I  heard  the 
gentleman  ask  wa.s  whether  or  net  there 
were  16  additional  attorneys. 
Mr.  CRAMER      Yes. 
Mr.  ROONEY.     Yes.  that  is  my  under- 
standing, 16  attorneys  here  in  Washing- 
ton split  up  into  four  geographic  areas, 
and  there  will  be  27  attorney.<;  who  would 
form  a  mobile  force  to  move  into  a  dis- 
trict where  there  might   be  pending  a 
prosecution  again.'^t  one  of  the  big  named 
racketeers  or  hoodlums. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  $540,000  then 
adds  about  16  additional  personnel;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY  No;  it  will  add  more 
personnel  than  that 

Mr.  CR.^MER  Twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight;  is  that  correct,  additional 
personnel? 

Mr.  ROONEY  That  information  is 
right  here  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  BOW.  With  regard  to  the  assign- 
ment of  their   responsibilities 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Reading  from  page 
107,  I  see  there  are  going  to  be  16  attor- 
neys who  will  concentrate  on  reviewing 
the  work  product  of  all  the  interested 
Federal  investigative  agencies  who  are 
going  to  place  added  emphasis  in 
stepped-up  programs  of  crimmal  law  en- 
forcement, and  submit  data  on  known 
criminals  on  a  continuing,  up-to-date 
basis. 

Also,  27  attorneys  working  out  of  the 
Division  will  form  a  mobile  force  which 
can  be  dispatched  to  a  particular  trouble 
area  in  the  field  to  take  charge  of  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  notori- 
ous criminals 

Therefore,  there  is  an  increase  of  43 
attorneys.  Does  anyone  know  how  many 
are  presently  in  this  unit,  carried  over 
from  the  previous  administration? 
There  will  be  43  new  ones.  How  many 
have  we  had  here  before?  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  budget  was  about  $1.8  mil- 
lion for  this  same  purpose  for  last  year. 
Mr  ROONEY  Referring  to  page  110 
of  the  hcanng.<;.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  16  attorneys  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  in  addition  to 
14  more,  make  30  additional  attorneys 
who  would  be  engaged  in  this  Anti- 
Racketeering  umt. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  beefing  up  of  this 
program.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  a  special  unit  properly  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  organized 
crime.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  in- 
troduced some  legislation  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  H.R.  6909 
which,  under  title  1.  .sets  up  legislatively 
a  unit  and  gives  the  Congress  some  con- 
trol over  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  raise 
the  question.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill — and  obviously  there  could  not  be 
because  it  would  be  legi.slation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  if  there  were — to  limit 
or  to  describe  or  to  proscribe  the  activi- 
ties of  these  43  new  attorneys  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  suggested 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr.  Cr^^merI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman ,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cr\.mer). 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  centleman 
f;  om  Ohio. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  indi- 
cate whether  thl5  is  correct.  I.s  it  not 
true  that  there  is  no  limiting  or  descrip- 
tive language  anywhere  in  any  author- 
izing legislation  with  regard  to  the 
activity  of  this  Investigating  Unit  so  far 
as  the  Attorney  General's  use  of  it  is 
concerned"'  In  other  words,  he  can  u.se 
it  for  any  investigative  purpose  he  sees 
fit.  either  investigations  of  organized 
crime,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  Attorney  General 
may  use  it  only  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  he  may  use  it  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  he  requested 
the  funds,  against  organized  crime  and 
racketeerin::. 

The  gentleman  a  while  aso  inquired 
with  resard  to  the  number  of  employees. 
That  information  is  to  be  found  at  page 
115  of  the  printed  hearing.s  There  are 
47  additional  people  included  in  this 
$540,000  increase.  Thirty  of  them  are 
attorneys  and  the  rest  are  clerical  The 
grades  are  set  forth  on  that  pa.zp 

Mr.  CRAMER.  How  many  are  pres- 
ently in  the  unit? 

Mr  ROONEY.  The  present  unit  is  the 
Criminal  Envision  and  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years. 

Mr    CRAMER.      I  mean    this   special 
organized  crime  group.    There  are  47  ad- 
ditional personnel  requested. 
Mr.  ROONEY     That  is  right. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     How  many  were  in  it 
before'' 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  was  put  together 
with  the  regular  funds  of  the  Criminal 
Division.  The  extra  funds  for  the  super- 
duper  antiracketeering  outfit  we  had 
for  2  years,  and  this  additional  $540,000. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  If  we  are  to  have  47 
additional  employees  with  this  $540,000 
and  we  had  $1.8  million  before  that,  then 
we  have  many  people  working  in  this 
special  division. 

Mr.    ROONEY.      This   is    highly    im- 
portant work. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  realize  that,  but  I 
would  still  like  to  know  how  many  m- 


vestigators    there    are    and    what    their 
duties  shall  be 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
agree  with  my  distineruished  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr  CR.fMiRJ.  with  regard 
to  the  control  of  this  group's  activities. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I  pointed  out 
in  general  debate  that  gave  me  concern. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  anxious  to  make  a 
fight  against  hoodlums  and  gangsters. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  to 
provide  a  mobile  unit  that  can  take  over 
investigation  and  prosecution  any  place, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  put  in  the  hands  of  anyone.  I 
do  not  care  who  he  is  or  to  what  party 
he  belongs.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  think  perhaps  there  should  be 
some  legislation  which  would  take  care 
of  that;  for  us  to  put  in  this  bill  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do  would  have 
made  it  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  for 
this  committee  has  no  right  to  write  leg- 
islation into  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  it,  because  it  is  my 
opinion  you  are  making  this  money 
available  for  this  number  of  people,  47 
new  ones,  and  we  do  not  know  how- 
many  presently.  There  is  no  assurance 
Congress  will  have  any  control  over  it  as 
to  how  this  money  or  the  persormel  will 
be  used  or  how  the  authority  will  be 
used.  The  Attorney  Generals  group  in 
this  area  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
special  Antiracketeering  Unit  appointed 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
known  as  the  Wessel  group  should  have 
their  activities  spelled  out  in  authorizing 
legislation  so  that  the  personnel  would 
not  be  dissipated  and  so  that  the  per- 
sonnel would  be  used  expressly  and  ex- 
clusively to  make  this  very  important 
fight.  That  is  the  reason  I  introduced 
the  bill  as  it  Ls  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6909,  that  would  circumscribe 
and  define  the  responsibilities  and  even 
give  them  new  and  specific  responsibili- 
ties in  assimilating  information  and  in 
coordination  with  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcials  in  fighting  organized 
crime 

Mr,  BOW.  So  far  as  the  Wessel  group 
is  concerned,  I  have  put  into  the  Record 
their  accomplishments,  which  in  my 
opinion  do  not  make  very  good  reading. 
I  believe  there  have  been  some  errors 
made  by  the  Wessel  group. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  First  I  would  like  to 
jpt  the  record  straight  in  reeard  to  the 
number  of  employees.  There  are  pres- 
ently 180  in  the  Criminal  Division,  The 
instant  bill  would  add  the  47  positions  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  ref'^rred  to  a 
•.vhile  ago.  for  a  total  of  227  This 
Criminal  Division  will  handle  all  crim- 
inal matters  including  the  fi=<ht  agairust 
organized  crime  and  racketeering  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Wessel  group. 
If  he  will  read  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  J   Edgar  Hoover 


Mr  CRAMER  I  have  read  it  and  dis- 
agree with  it.  The  Wessel  group  made 
recommendations  to  set  up  a  permanent 
organized  crime-fighting  unit — and  that 
is  sound— and  supposedly  is  what  we  are 
voting  money  for  today  under  the  new 
administration  as  well  as  the  old. 

Mr  ROONEY.  And  others  who  worked 
in  investigative  work  with  Mr,  Wessel 
and  his  superduper  group  you  will  find 
that  Wessel  and  his  group  did  more  harm 
than  good,  and  wasted  almost  a  million 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  the 
Apalachin  case  alone.  The  Wessel 
group  broke  down  morale  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  should  have  been 
supervised  by  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Criminal  Division.  I  hope  such 
a  situation  ne\'er  comes  about  again. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  9  of  the  re- 
p>ort,  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
occur  these  words ; 

This  increase  will  provide  the  >540.0O0  re- 
quested In  House  Document  No.  101.  dated 
March  6,  1961,  to  provide  additional  sUff 
In  the  Criminal  Division  to  combat  more 
effectively  Increasing  lawlessness  and  to  co- 
ordinate Government-wide  efforta  against 
crime. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opp>ortunity 
to  commend  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  effort  to  convict  a  few  more  r  icket- 
eers  and  criminals.  He  is  an  able,  earn- 
est young  man  and  when  ripened  by  ex- 
perience may  be  an  effective  power  for 
pood.  You  cannot  always  go  along  with 
him  on  everything.  For  instance,  when 
AC  sends  some  say  400,  some  say  800,  U.S. 
marshals  into  Alabama,  to  protect  those 
who  went  down  knowing  there  was  vio- 
lence awaiting  them,  his  act  seems  to 
support  those  i>eople  who  go  down  there 
to  create  trouble,  to  incite  riotirig.  Do 
not  misstate  my  position.  The  visit  of 
the  troublemakers  was  lawful  In  one 
respect.  In  another  it  was  not.  but  it 
should  not  have  been  met  by  violence. 
Violence  cannot  always  be  anticipated. 
In  Washington  we  had  seven  assaults 
and  rapes  in  6  days  Did  we  hear  of  U.S. 
marshals  being  called  out?    We  did  not. 

Under  the  first  amendment  I  have 
the  legal  right  to  say  what  I  wish  to  say. 
but  If  I  use  unparliamentarj'  language, 
here  in  the  committee  the  Chairman  will 
call  me  to  order  and  I  will  have  to  quit 
it.  If  I  should  continue  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  would  probably  throw  me  out. 

When  those  freedom  riders  traveled  to 
Alabama,  what  did  they  go  for?  Just  to 
gain  publicity?  To  establl.sh  a  prin- 
ciple, or  just  to  make  trouble?  I 
do  not  know.  If  the  newspapers 
would  not  print  their  names  may- 
be they  would  quit  going.  Assume  they 
'A-ished  to  assert  a  right — establl-sh  a 
precedent.  One  would  have  been  as  ef- 
fective as  10;  and  why  a  mixed  racial 
group?  Why  girls  as  well  as  boys? 
When  freedom  riders  go  down  there  first 
advertising  their  purpose  they  expected 
to  create  a  not.  Some  think  if  they 
did  not,  some  would  be  di.'^app^jinted. 
It  does  not  .seem  quit^  fair  to  send  US. 
marshals  to  Alabama  to  back  them  up. 
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I  know  the  Attorney  General  wants  those 
freedom  riders  U)  lay  off  for  a  while.  I 
certainly  hope  they  do  But  they  refuse 
to  li.'<ten  to  that  RCK)d  advice.  If  they 
do  not  change  their  methods,  which 
caused  trouble.  1  hope  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  not  give  them  any  nio.'-e  ulficial 
support  No  doubt  the  Alabama  author- 
ities and  ix'op.e  vull  pcimit  them  to 
make  theni.selvrs  look  silly 

At  the  President  s  hometown  of  Mid- 
dleburg.  one  Negro  was  served.  That 
was  the  apparent  end  We  have  read  of 
no  other  visits  to  the  eating  places. 

When  you  get  to  hiring  new  and  more 
attorricys,  as  has  been  suggested,  say  yes. 
If  I  could  ctt  the  car  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  would  suggest  that  he  hire  a 
few  backwoods  or  city  experienced 
trial  attorneys  who  have  been  engaged 
in  trial  praciice.  a  few  attorneys  who 
have  prosecuted  dnmks  and  chicken 
thieves,  and  who,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  in  his  book  "The  Danger 
Within"  p<jinted  uut,  if  they  arc  to  prose- 
cute for  the  Justice  Department,  would 
pay  attention  to  some  of  the  informa- 
tion given  them. 

You  remember.  I  think  It  was  Hoffa 
who    was    acquitted    because    the    U.S 
attorney  prosecuting  the  case  fixed  the 
wrong     date     through     the    statements 
from     the     McClellan     committee     and 
the     trial    brief    gave    hun     the     right 
date.     They  went  ahead  and  tried  that 
case   on   an   indictment  which   charged 
the  offense  was  committed  on  a  certain 
date — which   wa.s   not   the   correct   date, 
when  all  they  had  to  do  was  read  that 
report    and    get   the    right   dale.     Read 
Bob  Kennedys  criticism  of  the  district 
attorney  in  'The  Enemy  Within."  page 
318.  et  seq      Another  thing,  as  long  as 
the  Attorney  General  is  after  the  rack- 
eteers. I  would  like  to  see  him  start  a 
little  on  Reuther  who  used  so  much  ille- 
gal violence  in  Wisconsin  in  the  Kohler 
strike.     The  McClellan  Conmaittee  did  a 
wonderful  job  but  it  did  not  do  a  com- 
plete job.     There  wiis  presented  to  them 
evidence,    inciudmg    papers    and    docu- 
ments, which  showed   that  for  years — 
now  got  that — for  16  or  more  years,  and 
the  UAW-CIO  spent  $12  miUion  in  that 
Kohler   strike,   Reuther    under   Mazey's 
advice  and  acting  on  that  advice  hired 
known  criminals  to  cross  State  lines,  go 
to  Wisconsin  and  violate  the  law  in  some 
four     hundred    specific     in&tances.     On 
pages  277-278  of  his  book  Bob  Kennedy 
admits  that  the  UAW— that  is,  Reuther 
and    Mazcy,    and    their    goons — "must 
accept  the  major  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility" for  what  he  called  "mistakes"  and 
he  wrote  the  "record  showed  some  eight 
hundred   instances  of  violence  threats, 
telephone  calls.  75  percent  of  which  had 
been  directed  against  the  non-strikers." 
Has  he  done  anything  about  that?    Does 
he  get  after  Reuther  for  that?    But  when 
less  than  50  freedom  riders  invade  Dixie 
he    rushes    hundreds    of    U.S.   marshals 
South  to  protect  them.     Why?     As  long 
as    the   Attorney   General    is    after    the 
racketeers   and  as   long  as  they  are  so 
concerned     about     what     is    happening 
down  in  Alabama  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  why  do  they  not  take  some  action 
againot    individuals    like    Reuther — the 
same  Reuther,  you  remember,  who  wants 
us  to  ball  out  these  prisoners  down  in 
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Cuba^  Does  Reuthers  s\Tnpathy,  so- 
called,  grow  out  of  Ills  training  in  Rus- 
sia? Do  you  get  the  pomt?  Let  us  not 
have  so  much  discrimination  in  prosecu- 
tions. There  is  no  question  alx)Ut  the 
situation  1  have  disclosed  to  you.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  record.  You  will  find 
support  for  every  word  of  it  in  Ken- 
nedy s  book  and  in  the  McClellan  hear- 
ings if  you  want  to  go  into  the  exhibits. 
Why  not  prosecute  Rcuiher?  Is  it  be- 
cause Reuther  supported  the  President 
during  the  campaign'^  If  the  President 
owes  any  obligation  or  did  owe  it,  I  9&y 
it  has  been  paid  a  dozen  times  over  and 
it  is  about  time  now  that  they  forget  this 
favorable  discrimination  and  give  him 
the  same  dose  that  they  gave  those 
puUty  of  violence  in  Alabama. 

The  law-abiding  people  of  Kohler, 
Wis.,  were  not  protected  from  Reutlier's 
goons,  but  the  freedom  iiders.  when 
their  rights  are  ignored,  get.  on  the  or- 
ders of  Atty  Oen.  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Presidents  brother,  at  least  400— say 
800 — U.S.  marshals  and  Whizzer  White. 
Bob's  representative,  for  their  protection. 
You  name  the  reason  for  the  'discrim- 
ination." 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
Mr  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  concerning  the  amount  of 
money  being  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  enforce  the  law.  It 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  there  arc  approxi- 
mately 43  additional  personnel  in  the 
criminal  division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  enforce  the  Federal  law.  I 
believe  the  Attorney  General  requested 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  for 
additional  sums  to  get  at  the  racketeer- 
ing crimes.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  stamp  out  the  syndi- 
cate. 

Congress  is  now  considering  at  least 
three  separate  bills  as  requf»sted  by  the 
administration.  The  gentlen.an  from 
Florida  recognized  the  neexl  and  the 
necessity  for  laws  to  be  passed  in  this 
area.  He  introduced  what  he  calL'^  an 
omnibus  bill  which  incorporates  the 
three  separate  bills.  These  bills  relate 
to  traveling  in  interstate  commerce  and 
carrying  on  a  business  for  the  purpose 
of  violating  the  laws  of  a  particular 
State.  It  is  just  that  simple.  That  is 
the  need  and  that  is  the  request.  It  is 
based  upon  our  passing  a  law  that  will 
give  them  sufficient  authority  to  move 
into  this  aiea  where  the  racketeers  move 
from  State  to  State  and  where  the  rack- 
eteers are  going  into  interstate  com- 
merce in  violation  not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  but  in  violation  of  the  State 
law.  With  the  requested  number  here 
he  hopes  to  eUminate  crimes  of  racket- 
eering. For  that  reason  I  feel  that  any 
criticism  is  not  of  failure  to  do  anything 
but  a  request  to  go  ahead  and  carry  out 
the  duties  assigned  to  him  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITt-E    IV RELATED    ACENCnCS 

United  States  Information   Agency 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For     expenses    necessary    to     enable     the 
United   States  Information   Agency,    aj   au- 
thorized  by   Reorganization   Plan   No.    8    of 


1953,  and  the  LTnlted  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act,  as   amended    (22 
U.S.C   1431  ei  .seq  i .  U)  carry  ou*  Lnternavional 
Informaiiun     activiuee.     inciuding     empiiy- 
mei.t,  withuut  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  of  1 1  >   perst.ns  on  a  tem- 
porary   basis    I  not   to   exce^-d    tl20CiC'0),    (2) 
:>lieu£    within    the    United    SUiies.    and     (3) 
aliens  abroad  for  service  In  the  Ui.iied  States 
relating  to  the   translation  or   narration   of 
coUoqulal  speech  in  foreign  languages  i  such 
aliens    to  be   Investigated   for   such    employ- 
ment  in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished   by    the    Secretary    of    State    and    the 
Attorney  General  i :   travel  expenses  ci  aliens 
employed   abroad   for  service   In   the   United 
States  and  their  dependents  to  and  from  the 
United  States;  salaries,  cxptnses,  and  allow- 
ances of    personnel    and    dependents    as    au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of   1946, 
as  amended   (22  U.S.C.  801-1156);  entertain- 
ment Within  the  United  Stales  net  to  exceed 
$500;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  Insur- 
ance   on    official    motor    vehicles    in    foreign 
countries;   services  as  authorized  by  section 
15   of    the  Act  of    August   3,    1&46    (5   U  S.C. 
55a):  payment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner 
authorized  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
2672.  as  amended,  of  title  28  uf  Uie  United 
States  Code  when  such  claims  arL-^e  in  for- 
eign countries;    advance  of   funds   notwith- 
standing section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended:  due?  for  library  membership  In 
organizations    which    Issue    publications    to 
members   only,    or    to    members    at  a    price 
lower  than  to  others:  employment  of  aliens. 
by  contract,  for  service  abroad;  purchase  of 
Ice  and  drinking  water  abroad:  payment  of 
excise     taxes     on     negotiable     Instruments 
abroad:   cost  of  trar^sportlng  to  i.nd  from  a 
place  of  storage  and  the  cost  of  5torlng  the 
furniture  and  household  and  per?:o:ia";  effects 
of  an  employee  of   the  Pr^re'.irr.   Service  who 
Is  assigned  Xad  a  post  at  which   he  Is  unable 
to  use  his  furniture  and  effe-  ts.  under  such 
regulations   as   the    Director   may    prescribe; 
actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former   liomes   the  remains   of 
persons,  not  United  States  Government  em- 
ployees,   who    may    die    away    from    their 
homes  while  partlclpaUng  in   activities  au- 
thorized   under    this    appropriation;     radio 
activities  and  acqulslUon  and  production  of 
motion    plctuires    and    visual    materials    and 
purchase   or   rental   of    technical    equipment 
and    facilities     therefor,     narration,     script- 
writing,  translation,  and  engineering  services, 
by  contract  or  otherwise;  maint-enance,  Im- 
provement,  and  repair  of  properties  u.«;ed  for 
Information   activities   In   foreign    countries, 
fuel  and  utilities  for  Government -owned  or 
leased   property    abroad;    rental   or   lense   for 
periods    not   exceeding    five    years    of    offices. 
buildings,  grounds,   and    living   quarters  for 
officers  and  employees  engaged  m  informa- 
tional activities  abroad;   travel  expenses  for 
employees    attending     official     International 
conferences,   without   regard   to   the   Stand- 
ardised Government  Travel  Regulations  and 
to  the  rates  of  per  diem  allowances  In  lieu 
of    subsistence    expenses    under    the    Travel 
E:xpense    Act   of    1949.    but   at    rates    not    m 
excess  of  comparable  allowances  approved  for 
such  conferences  by  U^e  Secretiiry  cf  State; 
and  purchase  of  objects  for  presentation  to 
foreign   governments,    schools,   or   organiza- 
tions;   $110,000,000,   of  which   not   less  than 
$14,000,000  shall  be  used  to  purchase  foreign 
currencies   or   credits   owed   to  or   owned    by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  Prottded 
That  not  to  exceed  $100,000  may  be  used  for 
representation     abroad;     Provided     further. 
That    this    appropriation    shall    be    uval'.able 
for  expenses  in  connectii^n  with  travf  l  of  per- 
sonnel outside  the  continental  United  States, 
Including   travel   of    dependents   and    trans- 
I>ortatlon     of     personal     eJTect?.     household 
goods,    or    automobiles    of    such    personnel, 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  uanspcrta- 
tion  begins  In  the  current  enseal  year  pur- 
suant to  travel  orders  Issued   in  tliat  year, 
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notwithstanding    the    fact    that    such    travel 
or  transportation  may  not  b«  completed  dur- 
ing the  current  year:  Provided  further.  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  used  abroad  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation 
may  be  exchanged  or  sold,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  ic  I    of  the  Act  of  June  30,   1949    (40 
U  S.C    481ICI  ).  and  the  exchange  allowances 
or  proceeds   of  such  sales  shall   be  available 
for  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  such 
vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  the  exchange 
allowance   of   each   such    replacement     excevit 
biases   and  station   wagons,  shall    not   exceed 
11,500       Provided     further.     That,     notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised    Statutes,    as    amended     i31     U.S  C 
6651,  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
IS   authorized,    in   making  contracts   for  the 
use  of  international  shortwave  radio  stations 
and    facilities,    to    agree    on    behalf    of    the 
United  States  to  Indemnify  the  owners  and 
operators  of  said  radio  stations  and  facilities 
from  stich  funds  as  may  be  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  against  loss  or  dam- 
age on  account  of  Injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty   arising    from    such    use    of    said    radio 
stations     and     facilities       Provided     further, 
That  existing  appolntm.ent^  and  assignments 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  lnformati"n  and  educational 
activities    which    expire   during    the    current 
fiscal   year  may  be  ex'ended  for  a  period  of 
one     year     In     addition     to    the     period    of 
app>ointment       or       eisslgnment       otherwise 
authorized 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.=;  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page 
32,  line  3.  after  the  comma  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line   and  all  of  line  4 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  $100,000  repre?entation  al- 
lowance appropriation  for  the  US  In- 
formation Agency.  I  deem  this  to  be 
unfair  on  tvo  counts:  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  new  Director  of  the  US  In- 
formation Agency.  Mr  Murrow,  and  I 
doubt  that  he  is  experienced  enough  to 
spend  $100,000  on  cocktail  parties.  In 
the  second  place,  on  page  30  of  the  bill. 
I  note  that  there  is  a  $500  appropriation 
for  entertamment  for  this  same  Agency 
within  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  distillene.s  of  this  country 
to  appropriate  only  $.500  for  entertain-, 
nient  purposes  within  this  country,  yet 
spend  $100,000  ovf^r.^^eas  for  liquor  to  help 
the  distUter:;  of  foreun  countries. 

I  did  not  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
$500  Item  because  that  is  a  reasonably 
small  amount  of  money;  and.  again,  I 
think  thLs  Agency,  a.s  with  others,  should 
be  taken  off  the  bottles  gradually. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  amend- 
ment, give  the  taxpayers  a  break,  and 
save  them  this  $100,000  that  will  other- 
wise go  down  the  drain  for  liquor  and 
entertamment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  could  ."support  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill,  but  I  can- 
not do  so  with  the  United  Nations  and 
various  other  international  organiza- 
tions being  provided  with  money  far  be- 
yond reason.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
that  provides  a  single  dime  to  support 
those  people  in  the  United  Nations  who 
are  presently  engaged  m  giving  a  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  to  the  blackmailing. 


chicken-picking  Castro  of  Cuba.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  dime  in  any  ap- 
propi-iation  bill  to  .support  people  who 
now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  support  a  Communist  dic- 
tator who  has  resorted  to  blackmail  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  Castro  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr  RODNEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  we  have  had  before  us  many  times 
in  the  past,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross).  Fhe  bill  has 
previously  carried  $90,000  out  of  a  total 
request  of  S135.000  of  USIA  for  repre- 
sentation allowances.  This  year  we 
know  that  the  Foreign  Service  has  had 
to  open  posts,  thereby  causing  the  USIA 
to  also  open  some  new  posts  in  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  The  extra  SIO.OOO  for 
this  purpose  over  and  above  last  year 
should  cover  this  situation  adequately. 
The  committee  has  reduced  this  enough 
when  it  cut  from  $135,000  to  the  $100,000 
to  which  the  pending  amendment  is 
directed. 

This  money  is  necessary.  If  these 
people  are  to  do  the  job  that  the  Con- 
gress expects  of  them,  they  could  ade- 
quately use  every  bit  of  this  money  and 
use  it  properly.  I  hope  they  do.  I  see 
no  alternative  but  to  go  along  and  allow 
the  amount  of  $100,000  as  contained 
on  page  32  of  this  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa    Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
debate  on  H  R  7371.  relating  to  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  other  agencies.  I  attempted  to  se- 
cure information  from  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RooneyI.  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  additional  personnel  contemplated 
for  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  well  &s 
information  as  to  their  proposed  func- 
tions. I  was  informed  that  the  addi- 
tional $540,000  requested  by  the  present 
Attorney  General  as  a  supplemental 
item  will  add  some  47  additional  investi- 
gators and  prosecutors  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  in  the  Criminal  Division.  I  was 
not  advised  as  to  the  number  of  investi- 
gators and  prosecutors  presently  being 
used  for  this  purp>ose  although  it  ap- 
pears in  the  record  that  there  is  about 
the  same  number — about  40  such  em- 
ployees. This  would  bring  the  force  to 
about  90. 

I.  as  sponsor  of  H.R.  6909,  the  Anti- 
Racketeering  Act  of  1961.  which  in- 
cludes, under  title  I.  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  on  Syndicated 
Crime  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  am 
concerned  that  there  is  no  existing  legis- 
lative authority  prescribing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  this  investigating 
private    police    force    of    the    Attorney 


General.  The  records  of  the  hearings 
indicate  the  intention  to  use  the  investi- 
gators in  the  area  of  syndicated  or  or- 
ganized criminal  activity.  This  objective 
is  one  that  must  be  accomplished  and  one 
for  which  I  have  been  fighting  for  some 
time. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  there  is 
no  authorizing  legislation  anywhere  de- 
scribing the  duties  of  this  private  police 
force  or  giving  specific  responsibilities  or 
powers  to  accomplish  this  worthy  objec- 
tive. It  IS  for  this  rea*Dn  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  enact  title  I  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  6909.  which  will  specifically  de- 
scribe the  duties  of  this  unit,  will  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  correlate  intel- 
ligence information  through  the  unit 
and  make  it  available,  under  proper  pro- 
cedures, to  State  and  local  authorities,  as 
well  as  Federal,  and  will  also  require  the 
cooperation  of  other  departments  in  ac- 
quiring the  Information  concerning  syn- 
dicated crime  activity.  Even  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill,  past  ex- 
perience of  this  unit,  which  is  being 
beefed  up  with  additional  F>ersonnel.  has 
proven  that  it  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
willingness  of  other  departments  to  co- 
operate with  it.  My  bill  would  require 
such  cooperation  and  assure  its  effective- 
ness. Under  the  proposal  to  simply  in- 
crease the  unit  staff,  intelligence  infor- 
mation is  not  made  available  to  State  law 
enforcement  authorities  who  are  anxious 
to  join  in  this  fight  against  syndicated 
crime. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  circumstance 
that  this  additional  force  of  investiga- 
tors and  prosecutors  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose,  concerning  any  subject  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — meaning  the  violation  of  any 
criminal  laws  whether  related  to  or- 
ganized crime  or  not.  Therefore,  if  the 
Attorney  General  needs  additional  help 
in  other  fields,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him.  unless  he  considers  himself 
morally  bound  by  the  presentation  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  from 
using  the.se  men  for  any  purpose  he 
wishes.  This  is  a  precedent  which  Con- 
gre.ss  should  consider  most  seriously. 
Never  before  has  Congress  given  an  At- 
torney General  a  private  police  force  be- 
yond the  control  of  Congress  and  without 
specific  legislative  limitations  and  duties 

FV)r  the.se  reasons  I  am  hoF>eful  that 
my  bill  will  be  enacted. 

In  further  support  of  this  proposition 
and  to  indicate  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  in- 
cluding the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milton  R. 
Wessel  on  this  subject  before  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  Association  at  its  armual  meet- 
ing on  May  24,  1960.  His  address  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  need  for  such  a  unit 
on  organized  crime  with  prop>er  duties 
spelled  out  legislatively.  Likewise,  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  duties  of  this 
group  should  be  to  ferret  out  the  big 
operators  in  syndicated  crime  as  meet- 
ing a  very  definite  need.  Mr  Wessel,  of 
course,  headed  the  Special  Group  on  Or- 
ganized Crime,  imder  the  direction  of 
Attorney  General  William  Rogers,  which 
was  later  transferred  into  the  pre.sent 
existent  Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Unit. 
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The  information  contained  in  these 
remarks  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress It  al.'^o  shows  the  fine  job  done 
by  Mr  Wessel  In  this  field,  which  has 
incidentally  been  rat  fled  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  the  Dropo.sal  of  enlarg- 
ing legislation  for  Liis  unit.  It  i^  my 
hope  that  Mr  Wessels  further  recom- 
mendation m  callini:  for  specitic  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  specific  need  will  be 
adopted : 

PaOSICUTlON    OF  SYNDICATE)   CUME 

(Addreai   of   Milton    H.   Weaael.   B<«ton    Bar 
AasoclaUon.  Annual  V.eeUng  May  24.   1960) 

I  am  dellght*>d  Ut  hi  ve  the  opixirtunlty  U-> 
addr«M  this  Importan;  bar  asaoclatlon.  and 
to  aoUclt  Its  support  for  more  effective  ac- 
tion against  syndic  ited  crime  In  our 
countrr. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  law  enforc<'ment  officials  In  the 
United  SUtes.  legal  und  geographic  Juris- 
dictional limitations  »;eep  syndicated  crime 
enforcement  back  In  the  middle  ages.  In 
comi>artson.  organized  crime  since  World  War 
II  has  adopted  the  technique  of  the  atomic 
age.  The  result  U  thii  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  virtually  powerless  to  control  the 
crime  syndicates  which  are  thriving  In  our 
midst. 

The  US  Attorney  G(?neral"8  Special  Group 
on  Organlred  Crime  studied  this  problem 
for  21  months,  collecting  Intelligence  from 
enforcement  units  nationwide,  seeltlng  al- 
ways for  the  reasons  why  prosecutive  effort 
was  ineffective. 

We  found  that  there  was  a  yacuum  In  law 
enforcement  activities  insofar  as  syndicated 
crime  was  concerned. 

We  recommended  ttiat  this  vacuum  be 
fllled  by  the  creation  In  the  I>epartment  of 
Justice  of  an  Office  on  Syndicated  Crime, 
whose  function  would  l)e  to  act  as  the  nerve 
center  and  catalyst  In  a  Federal-State-local 
unlfled  prosecutive  effort  against  syndicated 
crime. 

This  office  would  schleve  lu  objective 
tKrough: 

1.  Coordination  of  prosecutive  effort. 

2.  Modernization  of  enforcement  tech- 
niques. 

3.  Easing  of  access  to  criminal  intelligence. 
In  Its  brief  21  month*  of  life  our  temporary 

task  force  tested  its  conclusions,  and  proved 
by  court  prosecutions  of  over  100  persons 
that  Its  conclusions  are  sound. 

Let  me  discuss  these  three  areas  of  necee- 
■ary  enforcement  activity  and  show  to  you 
by  our  own  experience  what  can  be  done  If 
the  proper  tools  are  aviUable. 

oooE3D«ATioH  or  PS osixrTJTTvi  rrro«T 

Our  Apalachln  consiilracy  proBecutton  Is 
the  best  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
proeecutlve  effort  is  co<»rdlnated  nationwide. 

The  Apalachln  convictions  are  under  ap- 
peal, scheduled  to  be  argued  June  9  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
What  I  will  say.  howfver,  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  merits  of  thnt  appeal,  for  In  my 
Judgment  the  Importaace  of  the  Apalachln 
case  la  Its  example  of  the  true  unlffed  proe- 
ecutlve effort,  not  In  substantive  legal  the- 
ory or  approacii. 

Let  me  refresh  your  recollections  for  a 
moment  about  the  Ajialachln  meeting  It 
took  place  on  a  rainy  Thursday  in  November 
1957.  leas  than  3  we<'k8  after  the  brutal 
slaughter  of  pan  it  leaJer  Albert  Anast-asla 
In  public  in  a  iiarbersiop,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  much  concern  about  the  future 
of  proflUible  Caribbean  gambling  operations, 
and  dispute  about  gambling  concessions 
generally. 

Seventy-flve  men  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Cut*  to  the  wind-swept 
57-acre  estate  of  Joseph  Barbara,  8r  lo- 
cated   on    an     Isolated     hill     in     the     little 


hamJet  of  Apalachln,  NT  By  coming  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  mean  Just 
that — delegatee  from  California,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona Ohio.  nUnols.  Florida.  Missouri,  and 
even  from  ynxir  home  State  Massac huiietts 
The  f  fv^rv  ns  named  In  the  Indictment 
had  a  ♦<>•:.:  /  151  ar.'P^ts  and  75  convicMons, 
for  rrln;'-?;  r  ■  e!ng  all  the  wfiv  from  gambling 
to  narcoilcs  and  murder  In  striking  con- 
trast, however.  13  of  the  63  had  no  criminal 
records  of  any  kind,  and  were  accepted 
le.iders  In  their  own  communities 

As  some  Idea  of  the  background  ol  this 
syndicate,  two  of  the  persons  present — 
Joseph  Profacl  and  Joseph  Magliocco — had 
attended  a  elmllar  but  smaller  syndicate 
meeting  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  1928  some  30 
years  before.  On  both  occasions  they  gave 
the  same  excuse  when  questioned  by  the 
pwllce — that  Profacl  had  a  bad  knee  and  had 
asked  his  brother-in-law.  Magliocco.  to  drive 
him  on  a  business  trip,  and  they  had  Just 
dropped  In  for  an  Innocent  visit. 

Through  hotel  and  motel  reservations. 
airline  and  ualn  schedules  and  eyewitness 
accounts,  wc  established  that  the  key  con- 
ference was  scheduled  to  take  place  from  12 
to  1  pjn.  on  the  afternoon  of  Novembt-r  14 
Fortunately  and  fortuitously,  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  State  trocjpers 
stumbled  onto  the  gathering. 

However,  this  brief  1  hour  executive  "X)m- 
mlttee  meeting  had  been  preceded  by  meet- 
ings of  the  lesser  delegates  during  the  ei.rller 
|>art  of  the  week  In  New  York.  Scranton, 
Utlca.    and    the    Blnghampton    area. 

Shortly  after  the  State  troopers  were  ob- 
served and  It  was  ascertained  that  they 
would  Identify  and  Interrogate  delegates 
leaving  the  meeting,  mai.y  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  delegates  be.-an  running 
through  the  woods.  In  spite  of  the  weaiiier. 
In  spite  of  their  clothing,  and  In  spite  of 
their  advanced  years.  Thus  John  Montana, 
owner  of  the  taxi  monopoly  In  Btiffalo.  and 
until  that  time  considered  an  outstanding 
civic  leader,  was  found  caught  on  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  on  the  other  side  of  dense  woods 
past  the  Barbara   estate. 

You  all  will  recall  the  tremendous  amount 
of  enforcement  activity  which  followed  the 
Apalachln  meeUng.  No  one  doubted  thit  It 
was  a  conference  of  syndicate  leaders  at  the 
highest  level. 

District  attorneys.  Investigative  agenclee. 
legislative  committees,  crime  commls8:on6, 
special  prosecutors,  and  economic  and  social 
agencies  and  authorities  of  all  kinds  went 
Into  every  aspect  of  the  ca-^e  from  every 
angle  within  their  JurlsdlcUorxs  The  New 
York  State  Liquor  Authority  Interrogated 
with  respect  to  liquor  licenses;  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  reepect  to  tax  v  ola- 
tlons;  the  Immigration  Service  with  resF>ect 
to  alienage;  city.  State  and  local  police  with 
respect  to  a  host  of  crimes,  such  as  the  still 
unsolved  Anastasla   murder. 

These  investigations,  of  course,  resulted 
In  many  cases,  such  as  tax  and  deportation 
chajves  and  suspension  of  liquor  Ilce:i8e6. 
However,  It  Is  a  fact  that  In  spite  of  this 
literally  unprecedented  Investigative  opera- 
tion, covering  hundreds  of  thousand.*  of 
pages  of  reports  and  transcripts  of  testi- 
mony, no  case  could  be  made  tying  these 
persons  together  Into  the  single  syndicate 
operation   which   was   clearly   their   crime. 

I  am  not  boasting  when  I  say  that  our 
unit  put  together  such  a  case  easily.  In- 
deed, like  many  on  our  staff.  I  am  a  rivll 
practitioner,  with  little  criminal  experience 
It  took  no  spectacular  legal  brilliance,  and 
only  a  few  months  for  tis  to  return  an  In- 
dictment which  named  these  63  persons  In 
one    overall    syndicated    crime    conspiracy 

The  reason  we  were  able  to  do  this  wnere 
others  could  not.  Is  because  we  were  axi- 
thorlaed  to  put  together  the  previously  iso- 
lated efforts  of  51  Federal  and  85  State  and 
local  agencies.  As  with  a  Jigsaw  pusxle,  once 
these  Isolated  pieces  were  Joined  and  exam- 


ined, the  pattern  of  conspiracy  emerged  so 
clearly  and  definitively  that  we  wondered 
why  it  had  not  been  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Anyone  watching  the  trial  saw  witnesses 
testify  from  the  Immigration  Service  the 
Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  FBI,  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Thx 
Division,  from  local  pcMce  forces  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Dallas.  Cleveland.  Los 
Angeles,  from  commlsElons  aiid  legislative 
committees— even  your  own  Bob  Kennedy 
testified,  and  made  a  most  persuasive  and 
compelling  witness. 

Let  me  give  you  even  simpler  examples 
One  Important  syndicate  leader  had  been 
free  from  enforcement  activity  most  of  his 
life.  We  examined  one  of  the  many  docu- 
ments which  businessmen  must  tile  with 
the  Government  these  days.  On  Its  face  this 
disclosed  that  he  was  receiving  income 
from  a  union  and  from  an  employer.  This 
would  mean  nothing  even  to  a  tax  agent,  for 
many  people  have  Income  from  employer  and 
union.  To  us,  however.  It  could  mean  but 
one  thing,  a  "sweetheart"  contract  We 
knew  that  the  person  involved  would  not  be 
a  night  watchman  In  a  mine,  as  he  claimed. 
The  information  was  ttirned  over  to  the 
FBI,  which  in  short  time  investigated  and 
l^roduced  conclusive  evidence  that  this  man 
did  not  work  for  the  employer  Within  a 
few  months  he  was  Indicted  and  convicted 
of  34  separate  counts  of  violating  the  Taft 
Hartley  law. 

Another  example — a  syndicate  leader  whom 
we  knew  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Investi- 
gation by  the  Immigration  Service  based 
upon  Polish  birth,  filed  application  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  oil  and  gas  leases.  He  repre- 
sented himself  as  an  American  citizen  by 
birth.  Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  could 
have  no  way  of  suspecting  that  this  state- 
ment was  untrue,  nor  could  they  possibly 
Investigate  every  item  in  each  statement 
filed.  Yet  the  moment  we  looked  at  the  ap- 
plications, we  knew  there  were  two  false 
statements,  which,  by  Federal  statute,  are 
felonies,  punishable  by  5  years  Imprison- 
ment each. 

American  law  enforcement  Is  splintered 
Into  Literally  thousands  of  prosecuting  and 
investigating  agencies.  Federal,  State  and 
local,  plus  special  prosecutors,  commissions, 
committees,  and  even  civic  organizations. 
Within  the  Federal  Government  itself,  there 
are  94  U.S.  attorneys'  ofDces  and  separate 
divisions  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  each 
of  which  has  some  Jurisdiction  over  syndi- 
cated crime.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  nowhere  In 
the  Federal  Government  is  there  one  place 
to  which  you  can  tiu-n  to  obtain  all  of  the 
prior  sworn  grand  Jury  testimony  by  even  a 
well-known  syndicate  leader  such  as  Vlto 
Genovese. 

The  Apalachln  prosecution  alone  will  not 
solve  the  syndicate  crime  problem,  nor  even 
seriously  Interfere  with  syndicate  activities. 
However.  It  does  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done. 

Gambling  syndicates,  for  examp'.e,  operate 
all  over  the  country.  t>elng  especially  preva- 
lent In  certain  parts  of  your  own  State.  Un- 
like the  Apalachln  conspiracy  which  took 
place  2  years  ago.  these  sjTidlcates  are  op- 
erating right  under  your  very  noses.  Their 
total  "take"  is  astounding,  probably  better 
than  half  of  what  the  Attorney  General  has 
estimated  to  be  the  national  crime  cost  of 
$20  billion,  and  which  Mr.  Hoover  estimates 
at  $22  billion. 

Our  unit  made  a  start  at  prosecuting  the 
most  Important  layoff  operation,  which  per- 
mits bookies  all  around  the  country  to  hedge 
their  bets  and  thereby  guarantee  profits.  We 
called  our  effort  Operation  0:0 — Organized 
Enf  ircement   Acalnst   Organized  Crime 

We  were  able  to  make  only  a  start  before 
we  went  out  of  existence — yet  In  one  2-day 
period   72   gamblers   were   arrested   all   across 
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the  country  In  slmult-aneous  crackdowns, 
proving  the  existence  of  the  syndicate,  and 
what  can  be  done  by  coordinated  enforce- 
ment activiry. 

I  predict  that  with  the  necessary  jurisdic- 
tion. 3  attorneys  and  12  agents  could 
return  an  Innportant  uidictmer.t  naming 
gambling  syndicate  leaders  acr'iss  the  Na- 
tion. And  this  could  be  done  \\\  5  months, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $150,000  pr'>vided  they 
are  given  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  This  case  would  no  more 
destroy  gambling  syndicates  than  the 
Apalachin  case  destroyed  that  syndicate,  but 
It  would  again  demr^nstrate  what  can  be 
done  by  coordinated  prosecution  effort  and 
point  the  way  toward  more  eflectlve  en- 
forcement activity 

MODERNIZATION      OF      ENFORCEMENT     TECHNIQUE 

Criminal  enforcement  today  Is  still  geared 
to  crimes  against  person  and  property,  which 
were  the  Important  syndicate  crimes  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  In  this  type  of  crime — 
robbery,  rape,  extortion — our  enforcement 
techniques  are  magnificent.  The  FBI  finger- 
print files  and  laboratory  analysis  for  exam- 
ple, are  among  the  best  In  the  world.  I  have 
seen  hijacking  cases  solved  and  the  vehicle 
returned    even    before   the   theft   is   reported. 

But  syndicate  activity  has  advanced  past 
person  and  property  crime.  Today  its  threat 
is  in  the  much  more  profitable  and — so  far — 
much  more  secure  areas  of  commercial  crime, 
where  the  victim  is  actually  brought  into 
the  web  of  the  conspiracy,  and  made  a  party 
to  the  crime  To  avoid  enforcement  activity, 
syndicate  members  employ  lawyer  and  ac- 
countant specialists,  use  modern  public  re- 
lation techniques  and  avoid  violence  as  much 
as  possible 

Consider  present  crime  enforcement  in  this 
connection.  Even  Federal  agencies  cannot 
act  unless  there  is  some  evidence  that  a  crime 
within  their  Jurisdiction  is  involved.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  needs  a  tax  viola- 
tion; the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division 
needs  an  alcohol  violation;  even  the  FBI  re- 
quires some  evidence  of  a  violation  falling 
within  one  of  the  45  statutes  which  limits  its 
jurisdiction  They  are  often  powerless  where 
no  crime  Is  reported — as  in  the  antitrust  or 
gambling  violation  where  the  "victim"  is  a 
party  to  the  crime,  and  cannot  complain. 

The  result  Is  there  is  no  agency  with  the 
responsibility  to  go  out  sJid  do  basic  in- 
vestigation against  a  syndicate  as  such,  even 
■where  the  existence  of  the  syndicate  is  as 
clear  as  it  was  at  Apalachin.  Although  most 
agencies  were  willing  and  anxious  to  coop- 
erate with  our  unit,  only  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  felt  that  It  had  Jurisdiction 
to  actively  assign  agents  to  assist  us  In  our 
Apalachin  Investigation.  The  others  regret- 
fully concluded  that  they  had  no  Jurisdiction 
to  proceed. 

It  Is  shocking  to  realize  that  nowhere  in 
the  Federal  Government  Is  there  any  unit 
which  has  the  responsibility  and  assignment 
of  investl£;ating  syndicates  and  initiating 
enforcement  against  theni 

Here  again,  when  our  unit  commenced 
■working  In  close  coop>eration  with  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  yield  was  tremendous. 

In  one  case  we  stopped  a  syndicate  leader 
entering  through  one  of  the  U.S.  ports  of 
entry  with  1200.000  in  cash  and  $50,000  In 
checks  received  from  Caribbean  gambling, 
furnishing  valuable  evidence  of  nationwide 
gambling  syndicat,e  activity. 

In  another  case,  a  courier  from  Sicily  was 
stopped  with  a  card  Index  containing  the 
names  of  syndicate  leaders  and  a  document 
which  blueprinted  syndicate  oj^eratlons  and 
furnished  many  valuable  leads  to  Important 
prosecutions 

In  another  case  undercover  activities  by 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  brought  to  light  the 
order  which  had  been  i.ssued  at  Apalachin 
directing  all   members   of   that  svndicate  to 


cease  dealing  in  narcotics.  The  reasons  for 
the  order  were  effective  narcotics  enforce- 
ment and  the  severe  penalties  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  of  1956.  plus  the  exist- 
ence of  the  much  more  secure  and  lucrative 
areas  of  commercial  operation.  These  under- 
cover activities  produced  positive  evidence  of 
the  syndicate's  activities.  When  the  under- 
cover agents  contact  was  discovered  dealing 
in  narcotics,  he  was  murdered  In  typical 
brutal  gangland  fashion:  two  shots  in  the 
head,  and  42  icepick  stabs  in  the  chest 

The  system  of  punishment  and  reward 
is  in  fact  the  characteristic  of  syndicate  ac- 
tivities. The  invisible  government  of  the 
underworld  takes  care  of  wives  and  children 
while  members  are  In  prison,  and  furnishes 
Jobs  to  permit  members  to  be  paroled  from 
Jail.  Even  more  effectively,  it  punishes — 
by  murder  If  necessary— where  anyone  vio- 
lates the  code  of  conduct  protecting  mem- 
bers from  the  reach  of   law  enforcement. 

The  new  Office  on  Syndicated  Crime 
should  enter  into  these  basic  syndicate  in- 
vestigations, using  the  existing  power  of 
the  Attorney  General,  and  functioning 
largely  in  commercial  areas  such  as  are 
regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  SEC.  These  economic  and  social 
agencies  are  doing  their  best  with  limited 
budgets,  and  would  welcome  the  assistance 
of  a  crime  enforcement  unit  to  help  them 
in  their  ^important  efforts  to  rid  these  areas 
of  racketeer  domination. 

GREATER    INTERCHANGE    OF    INTELLIGENCE 

Finally,  we  found  that  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  adequate  exchange 
of  criminal  intelligence.  None  of  these 
agencies  can  work  alone  against  syndicated 
crime — each  is  limited  both  in  geographic 
and  legal  Jurisdictions,  while  syndicated 
crime  operates  nationwide  and  unhampered 

Indeed,  as  Mr  Hoover  has  stated.  90  per- 
cent of  crime  is  local,  and  the  smaller  local 
enforcement  agencies  are  In  greater  need  of 
aid  than  any  other. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  the  elim- 
ination of  Jurisdictional  lines.  The  splin- 
tered form  of  American  law  enforcement  is  a 
great  safeguard  of  individual  freedom. 
Without  it,  we  could  have  the  National 
Police  Force — the  Gestapo — the  OGPU. 

What  is  needed  is  a  unit  which  can  act 
as  a  communication  center  or  clearinghouse, 
through  which  these  thousands  of  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  find  and  obtain  assistance 
from  each  other. 

Thus  the  police  chief  in  Tucson,  Ariz . 
can  learn  that  his  assistance  will  come  from 
the  police  chief  in  Buffalo,  or  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Over  and  over  we  heard  enforcement  of- 
ficials lament  that  exchange  of  criminal  In- 
telligence is  a  one-way  street,  and  that 
while  each  was  willing  to  give  to  others,  no 
one  would  give  anything  back. 

The  reason  for  this  one-way  street  Is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  never  accepted 
its  responsibility  to  act  as  the  catalyst  to 
permit  separate  enforcement  agencies  across 
the  country  to  work  together. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  was  our  conclusion  that  syndicated 
crime  enfcwcement  should  be  brought  up 
to  date  by  the  creation  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  an  OfiBce  on  Syndicated  Crime, 
whose  ftmctlon  would  be  to  prosecute  syndi- 
cates by  bringing  together  the  scattered 
forces  of  law  enforcement;  to  conduct  basic 
syndicate  Investigation;  and  to  act  as  a 
nerve  center,  pjermlttlng  communication  be- 
tween crime  enforcement  agencies  across 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  this  unit  could  operate  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  with  about  40  lawyers 
and   75  agents  and  with  an  increase  in  the 


present    Depiartment    of    Justice    budget    of 
less  than  $1  million  per  year. 

CONCLUSIOW 

Every  law  enforcement  official  to  whom  we 
spoke  agreed  that  syndicated  crime  was  run- 
ning wild  and  that  enforcement  activity  la 
ineffective  All  had  suggestions,  ranging 
from  recommendations  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  crime  commission  and  wiretapping 
legislation,  even  to  modifying  basic  consti- 
tutional rights,  such  as  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination   of  Uie   fifth   amendment. 

In  our  judgment  the  fundamental  problem 
was  not  one  of  substantive  law — It  was  of 
filling  the  enforcement  vacuum  which  per- 
mits  syndicated   crime    to   flourish. 

Unless  and  un'll  criminal  enforcement  at- 
tacks the  Invisible  government  of  the  vinder- 
world  by  using  the  modern  tools  l)elng  em- 
ployed so  efficiently  by  syndicated  crime, 
this  insidious.  Internal  cancer  on  our  society 
will  continue  to  grow  and  choke  off  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  subcommittee  on 
the  record  of  the  Special  Group  on  Or- 
Ranized  Crime  is  not  in  its  entirety — the 
group  operated  for  only  a  short  period  of 
time  and  principally  prosecuted  the  Apa- 
lachin case,  which  was  reversed  by  a 
higher  court  after  conviction  in  the  dis- 
trict court — I  list  the  group's  success  in 
cases  handled  by  it  below.  I  am  sorry 
that  some  have  attempted  to  belittle  the 
efforts  of  this  group  and  I  trust  that  my 
remarks  will  clarify  the  record : 

Special  Group  on  Organized  Crime  Convic- 
tions AND  Indictments  Returned  ' 

Convictions : 

Apalachin,    conspiracy . *70 

Accardo.    tax. . 1 

Paroutlan,  narcotics 1 

Lima,  tax 1 

Reina,  contempt 1 

Alalmo,  labor - 8 

Curlco.  contempt » 1 

Pagano,    contempt . 1 

Montana,    perjury 1 

Total 30 

Indictments; 

Apalachin,    conspiracy *7 

Apalachin,    perjury »3 

Bronge,   perjury »1 

Carbo,    conspiracy 6 

Grazlani,    narcotics 1 

LaDuca.  labor 3 

Total- -. 20 

'  Does  not  include  matters  referred  to  other 
prosecutors,  such  as  Uajunl,  Larasso,  D'Agos- 
llno,  etc. 

•'  Reversed  and  or  dismissed. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  con-sid- 
eration  the  bill  (H.R.  7371 »  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30  1962.  ar.d  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.st  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bi:l  do  pas.s 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordereJ  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  lime 

Mr  TABEH  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  op;K>,sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr    TABER      I   am    Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  repoit  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TABER  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  en  Appropriations 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAK  f:R  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit 

Tlie  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i.s  on  the  passape  of  the  bill. 

The  question  wa.s  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  ilie  cround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  i.s  not  pre,sent 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  i,s  not  present. 

ITie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door.s. 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Member,s.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were^yeas  256  nayb  71.  not  voting 
108,  as  follows 

(Roll  No  871 
YEAS— 286 


Adair 

.\'1clahbo 

Albert 

Ai.dersen. 
MUin 

.\renda 

Ajiplnall 

Aiirhliicli»s« 

Avery 

BftUey 

Baldwin 

Banug 

Barry 

Bass   N  H 

Ba»8.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battlii 

BTker 

Bei'k  worth 
Beli 

Bltiliuk 

Bogjcs 

Boland 

Boitoii 

Bow 

Brademas 

nreedlHK 

Brewster 

Brcjrnwell 

nrr»k.«-  Tex 

Brovhlll 

Burke,  Ky 

Bu:  ke   Mai>,~ 

Bvnie   Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis 

CahUl 

Cannon 


Carey 

Cederberg 

Ceiler 

Chamberlain 

Che  If 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 

Connan 

Cramer 

Curtlu 

Ciirtl'-,  Mas' 

D»ddiirlo 

Dagvie 

Lmniels 
DftV'.v 
James  (' 

Davi.s.  Tenu 

Dent 

E>enton 

Derounlan 

Dliigeli 

E>ocniiack 

Do  wiling 

Doyle 

Durno 

Edmandsoti 

Eliott 

Ellsworth 

Pillion 

Farbetein 


Fel^han 
Fen ton 
Pinnegnn 

Flood 

Ford 

Frellnghuyseii 

Fnedel 

Fulton 

OalhigbPi 

Oarmatz 

Oavin 

fliaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

OoodllliK 

Oranahati 

Griffln 

Orlfflths 

Ha^jen.  Calif 

Hallerk 

Halpeni 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va 

Harrison   Wyo 

Harvev.  Mich 

Hayt 

Heaiey 

H(^bert 

Herhier 

Henderson 

Holland 

Holt/.man 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jarman 


Jennings 

Jensen 

Ji.'f-l.sen 

J    '.Tison    Calif 

J  'h!..son   Md 

J    liiison.  WU. 

Joi.a.-- 

Juiiffc,  Mo 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kastemneler 

Kearns 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif, 

King,  tJtah 

Kru  nn 

K    u...^K, 

Ktmkel 

LAlrd 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lindsay 

Llpscon.b 

McCormack 

McCulltx;h 

McDonough 

McE>owcll 

McFall 

Mclntire 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Ma.s8 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Mesder 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

M:!ler 

' ieoryi   P 
M'nagau 
Montoya 
Moore 


Abbitt 
Alford 

Anderson,  111 
Andrews 
Ash  brook 

Bennett,  FU 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Bray 

Brown 

Bruce 

Burleaon 

Casey 

Cimnlngham 

Davis.  John  W 

Denrinski 

Devine 

Dole 

l>nm 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Findley 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Moaher 
Moen 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Nstcher 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nygaard 
OBrlen,  III. 
OBrlen,N  Y 
OHara,Ill 
OHara,  Mich 
Olsen 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pucinski 

Quie 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

NATS— 71 

FUher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Frazier 

Gathmps 

Groi^ 

Hasan.  Ga 

Halev 

Hall 

Hiirvey.  Ind 

Hemphill 

Hcrlong 

Hoeven 

Hofiman.  Micl. 

Huddleston 

Joh:.nsen 

King  N  Y 

Kyi 

I.,aneen 

MrMlllan 

Mfiithews 

Mlll.s 

M:  nsliall 

Murray 


8t.  Germain 

Sanii^ngelo 

Saund 

Say  lor 

Sohneebell 

Sohwelker 

S.hwengel 

Scran  ton 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Call]'. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  M  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

miman 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Willis 

W!l!»on   Calif. 

Wnght 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Norrell 

Pillion 

Ray 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Robert.  Tex. 

Roudebufch 

Rous.>-elot 

St   George 

Schadeberg 

.schenck 

Scherer 

Srlden 

Short 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Miss 

.Stf'phens 

Taber 

Whltten 

W;i;iam.s 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Win. stead 

Younger 
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Abernethy 

.\ddi.'nizlo 

.Mexander 

AUer 

.\nfu»o 

Ashley 

Ay  res 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beerniann 

Belcher 

Blltch 

Boiling 

Bonner 

B.  ykln 

Brooks.  La 

B'oom  field 

Buckley 

Collier 

Colmer 

f'^nte 

Cooley 

Purti.s,  Mo 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dtggs 


Donohue 

Dooiey 

Dvilski 

Dwyer 

Ev :  ns 

Fascell 

Pino 

Ftvarty 

Fu.intain 

c;arianci 

Gary 

Grant 

Oriiy 

Greer. .  Oreg 

Oreen   Pa 

Oubser 

Hansen 

Hams 

Haraha 

Hlestand 

Hoffman.  Ill 

HoUfleld 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Inouye 


Jone--,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Kltchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Landrum 

lAtta 

l-ennon 

l-eslnskl 

Libonatl 

Loser 

MrSween 

.MrVey 

Madden 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr 

MiiV 

Merrow 
Miller,  N.Y. 
MilUken 
Moeller 
Morrison 


Nelsen 

■obcrts 

Tapper 

O'Konski 

aostenkowbki 

Utt 

O'NelU 

Scott 

Vanik 

Passman 

Seely-Brown 

Vinson 

Phllbin 

Shelley 

Watt* 

Pllcher 

Smith,  Va. 

WtlB 

Powell 

Stageers 

Westiand 

Price 

Steed 

Wr,.irton 

Randall 

Thompson,  La 

Young 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Tuck 

Zeienko 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Dulskl  with  Mrs.  Diryer 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr   Fmo. 
Mr.   Moeller   with   Mr     Collier 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr    Garland 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr    Alger 
Mr.  Price  with   Mr    Seely-Brown 
Mr.  Zeienko  with   Mr     Dooiey. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr    Ay  res 
Mrs    Kelly  with  Mr    Miller  of  New  York 
Mr   .'^ddonlzio  with  Mr   Nelson 
Mr    Anfuso  with  Mr    Br.xjmfleld 
Mr    Bonner  with   Mr    Beermann 
Mr    Delaney   with   Mr    MiiUken 
Mr    Fogarty  with  Mrs    May 
Mr    HoUfield   with  Mr    Conte 
Mr   Kornegay  with  Mr    Wharton 
Mr    I^ennon   with  Mr    O'Konski 
Mr    Lesinski  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr    Libonatl  with   Mr    Curtis  of  Missouri. 
Mr.   Randall   with   Mr    Merrow. 
Mr    Yoting  with  Mr    Gubser 
Mr   Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    Knox. 
Mr     Barrett   with   Mr     McVey 
Mr    Phllbin  with  Mr    Tapper 
Mr     Rostenkowskl    with    Mrs    Wels 
Mr   I>onohue  with  M'   Kilburn. 
Mr    ONeil  with   Mr    Kilburn. 
Mr  Robert-s  with  Mr   Horan 
Mr    FountAin  with  Mr    Belcher 
Mr    Evins  with  Mr    Utt 
Mr    Watt.s  with  Mr    Westland. 
Mr    Shelley  with  Mr    Harsha 
Mr      Thompson     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
Hosmer 

Mr    Hull  with  Mr    HofTman  ol   IllinDls 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr   Hiestand 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  changed 
lu.s  vote  from  "yea'  to  'nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  ^  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  7371 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SABOTAGE    IN    NEVADA    AND    LTTAH 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t,empore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
certain  events  occurred  in  Nevada  and 
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Utah  which  could  have  a  very  profound 
effect  upon  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  twe  of  the  main 
cross-country  microwave  radio  relay  sta- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  a  cable  sta- 
tion on  one  of  the  main  east-west  cables. 
To  date  we  know  very  little  about  these 
incidents  but  what  we  do  Icnow  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  destruction  of 
these  facilities  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
sabotage. 

The  reports  so  far  available  to  us  indi- 
cate that  the  persons  responsible  were 
not  mere  crackpots  acting  on  impulse, 
but  were  instead  highly  skilled  in  the 
use  of  explosives  and  m  carrying  out  a 
detailed  plan  of  sabotage.  Some  of  the 
circuits  which  were  disrupted  as  a  result 
of  these  explosions  were  a  part  of  our  life 
hne  of  defense.  Some  of  them  are  a  part 
of  our  intricate  mechanism  for  detecting 
enemy  missile  and  aircraft  and  protect- 
ing our  shoreline  and  critical  locations 
from  them. 

These  acts  of  saboiase  emphasize,  if 
any  emphasis  is  necessary,  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  assuring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ail  the  help  that  can  be  siven  by 
the  Congress  in  preventing  such  acts  in 
the  future  and  apprehending  and  jailing 
the  Individuals  responsible.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  pomted  out  that  our  Federal 
criminal  statutes  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect communications  facilities.  Although 
the  protection  of  a  Federal  criminal 
statute  applies  to  railroads,  intrastate 
and  foreign  shipments,  maritime  facili- 
ties within  the  United  States  or  on  the 
high  seas,  and  aircraft  and  aircraft  fa- 
cilities, the  malicious  destruction  of 
communications  equipment  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral crime  unless  the  equipment  involved 
is  either  operated  or  controlled  by  the 
United  St-ates. 

Today,  most  of  our  military  and 
civilian  defense  facilities  are  connected 
to  one  another  by  private  Ime  networks 
which  are  secured  from  telephone  and 
telegraph  compan:e.=;  These  networks 
consist  of  thousands  of  miles  of  circuits. 
At  the  end  of  the.^e  circuits  there  are 
located  radar  antenna.s.  high-speed  com- 
puters, facsimile  machines  or  telephone 
and  telegraph  equipm.ent.  In  another 
category  commercial  carriers  supply 
engineered  military  circuits.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays  monthly  rental  for  the 
term^inating  equipment — telephone  and 
telegraph — and  the  lines  to  the  central 
office  of  the  carriers.  The  Government 
pays  no  rental  between  the  carriers'  of- 
fices until  such  time  as  the  circuits  are 
needed.  In  other  words  these  circuits 
are  available  on  a  standby  basis  to  be 
ordered  up  immediately  when  the  emer- 
gency arises.  In  addition  to  these  two 
networks,  our  military  and  civilian  de- 
fense installations  are  also  served  by 
regular  local  and  long  distance  lines.  I 
am  advised  that  the  facilities  destroyed 
in  Utah  and  Nevada  carried  all  three 
types  of  circuits  and  that  nonp  of  them 
are  presently  protected  by  a  Federal 
statute. 

Almost  2  years  ago  I  introduced  a 
bill— H.R.  8138,  86th  Congress.  1st 
session — which  would  have  provided 
Federal  statutory  protection  to  these 
circuits.      It    would    have    extended    to 


commercially  owned  facilities  Obcd  or 
useful  in  the  militaiy  and  civilian  de- 
fense functions  of  the  United  States 
the  same  Federal  protection  now  given 
communications  equipment  and  circuits 
which  are  'operated  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States."  That  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  but 
was  allowed  to  die  in  the  last  Congress 
Almost  an  identical  bill.  S  3560,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  May  17.  1960.  but 
it  too  died  without  any  Senate  action  in 
the  last  session. 

I  have  introduced  my  bill,  now  H-R, 
3749,  early  in  this  session — February  2. 
1961 — and  after  the  Utah  and  Nevada 
.sabotage  Senators  E>odd  and  E.^STLAND 
introduced  a  counterpart.  S.  1990.  in  the 
Senate.  These  are  not  measures  bom  of 
hysteria  growing  out  of  a  draniatic  act 
of  sabotage.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense sent  to  the  Congress  in  1953  a  bill 
designed  to  protect  these  facilities  and 
similar  measures  since  that  time  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
OCDM,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  FCC,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Had  one  of  these  measures  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress  perhaps  the  dynamiting 
of  last  week  never  would  have  occurred. 
One  horse  at  least  may  have  escaped 
from  the  barn  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
not  locking  the  barn  door  to  protect  the 
others  or  to  protect  the  barn  itself.  At 
a  time  when  this  country  is  locked  in 
deadly  conflict  with  the  forces  of  com- 
munism the  Congress  will  be  criminally 
negligent  if  it  sits  passively  on  its  hands 
and  fails  to  accord  the  protection  of  a 
Federal  criminal  law  to  the  coimti-y's 
vital  communications  equipment. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  further  pro- 
crastination. Last  year  in  the  Senate 
hearings  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  OCDM  urged 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner  that 
the  Congress  pass  this  bill.  The  full 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other  Cham- 
ber endorsed  it  and  yet  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  considered  it  on 
the  floor.  Fortunately,  no  lives  were 
lost  this  time.  However,  if  there  is  a  re- 
currence resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  or 
the  destruction  by  an  enemy  of  whole 
cities,  the  blood  of  those  people  will  cer- 
tainly be  on  our  hands  If  we  do  not  act 
now.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  folly  to 
pay  for  tremendous  communications 
networks  for  military  and  civilian  de- 
fense, and  then  almost  invite  the  sabo- 
tage of  these  facilities  when  they  are 
vital  to  our  national  survival. 

If  anyone  doubted  the  need  for  legis- 
lation as  provided  in  my  bill,  the  .sabo- 
tage In  Utah  and  Nevada  should  have 
bantshed  those  doubts.  This  Congress 
should  take  Immediate  action  on  H  R 
3749.  and  I  so  urge. 


VIENNA— PRELUDE    TO    DISASTER? 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recofd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Mr  Kennedy's 
meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  this  week- 
end at  Vienna  reek  with  a  disturbing  air 
of  calculated,  secret  scheming  The 
officially  stated  reasons  for  departing 
from  the  President's  sound  and  v^idely 
supported  views  on  summitry  are  not 
convincing.  Reportedly  the  President 
seeks  to  convince  Khrushchev  that  this 
countiT  will  accept  no  more  defeats  and 
is  anxious  to  settle  matters  peaceably. 
Talk  win  not  convince  at  the  summit 
or  anywhere  el.se.  Mr  Kennedy  knows 
this.  As  for  peaceable  intentions  and 
desires  by  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  obvious  to  all  the  world.  Including 
Khrushchev,  for  years.  And  Mr  Ken- 
nedy knows  It. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  often  and  publicly 
stated  that  summitry  in  general  Is  tm- 
wlsc  and  historically  discredited.  This 
summit  comes  In  the  first  few  months 
of  his  administration  and  heels  on  such 
repeated  statements.  It  Is  the  essence 
of  personal  diplomacy  which  M:  Ken- 
nedy has  .so  roundly  criticized  Further. 
he  also  often  has  stated  his  determina- 
tion to  negotiate  only  from  strength, 
not  weakness.  He  goes  to  this  summit 
as  the  underdog,  fresh  from  an  unbroken 
series  of  defeats  which  has  reduced  his 
own  and  U.S.  prestige. 

There  are  overtones  of  arrogance  and 
disregard  of.  and  contempt  for.  public 
promises  and  public  interest.  'Why 
should  Mr  Kennedy  do  It?  Something 
must  be  up.  Undoubtedly  he  has  per- 
.^onal  and  direct  assurances  from 
Khrushchev  that  Vienna  will  make  Mr. 
Kennedy  look  good.  How  has  the  stage 
been  sef  What  is  the  baif  Why  is 
it  being  offered? 

The  stage  setting  has  been  accom- 
plished according  to  the  classic  Soviet 
Communist  pattern  preceding  Interna- 
tional parleys.  The  bait  Is  likely  to  be 
an  flfjreement  on  the  long-drawn-out 
nuclear  test  ban  Issue.  This  appraisal 
is  heightened  by  the  lengths  to  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  dwelt  on  the  sub- 
ject during  his  special  message  to  Con- 
gress last  week.  And.  it  is  being  offered 
because  there  are  not  only  several  ad- 
vantages In  it  for  the  Kremlin,  but,  as 
well,  a  deadly  trap  for  the  free  world. 

As  to  the  stage  setting;  It  is  a  familiar 
and  usually  successful  Soviet  negotiat- 
ing trick  to  make  obviously  excessive 
demands  from  which  subsequently  to 
recede,  with  propaganda  credit  for  com- 
promising, but  without  substantive  cost 
to  the  USSR  Throughout  the  Geneva 
test  talks,  now  approaching  their  31st 
month,  this  trick  has  been  employed 
over  and  over  again.  Over  a  period  of 
months  they  gradually  abandoned  their 
demand  for  veto  right  by  which  they 
could  block  all  Inspections  for  clandes- 
tine nuclear  tests.  In  recent  weeks 
they  suddenly  reintroduce  these  veto 
demands  in  somewhat  different  form — 
knowing  they  would  focus  Western  pro- 
test and  indignation,  and  knowing  the 
veto  is  completely  unacceptable.  The 
stage  is  now  set  for  Soviet  concessions 
on  this  issue  with  the  usual  relief  and 
relaxation  of  many  Western  minds. 

Another  Soviet  stage-setting  trick  Is 
to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  pessimism  about 
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the  possibility  of  agreement  just  before 
they  intend  to  make  agreement  possible 
This  heightens  the  dramatic  effect  of 
ostensible  concessions  This  kind  of 
pessimism  ha.s  been  manipulated  around 
the  Geneva  test  talks  by  a  pattern  of 
events  which  can  hardly  be  coincidental 
Some  elements  of  the  pattern  are: 

First  The  Soviets  showed  coldne.ss 
and  indifference  to  Western  conce.s.sion 
offered  by  Mr  Dean  m  tho  first  Kennedy- 
sponsored  negotiations  when  the  talks 
resumed  after  the  US  election  In  the 
last  few  days  they  turned  up  their  no.ses 
at  the  Western  concession  reducing  the 
number  of  inspections  to  12  from  an  al- 
ready unreahstically  low  20  per  yeai 

Second.  The  Soviet,s  have  threatened 
to  resume  testing  if  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  do  not  stop  the 
French,  well  knowii-u;  neithei  the  United 
States  nor  the  United  Kingdom  can 
make  them  stop 

Third  Recent  reintioduction  of  their 
totally  unacceptable  veto  demands 
.spread-s  puzzlement  and  pessimism 

Fourth  Khi-ushchPv  recently  inti- 
mated to  Walter  Lippmann  that  there  is 
little  prospect  of  agreement  on  the  test 
ban 

Fifth  A  ra.sh  of  rumors  of  recent  ori- 
gin .say  the  admini.st ration  is  pe-ssimistic 
on  this  issue  Mi  Kennedy  is  reported 
to  have  told  thf  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commitu-e  he  is  weighing  resump- 
tion of  tests 

Sixth  Several  recent  articles  by 
columnists  operaung  fiom  Geneva  say 
prospects  of  agreement  are  dim  and 
dwell  on  the  horror  of  future  nuclear 
developments 

Not  only  has  pe.ssimis-m  been  induced 
recardmg  the  test  talk.--,  but  it  has  been 
manipulaU'd  about  East-West  rap- 
pi  ochement  ever  since  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration came  to  powei.  Mi 
Khru.shchev  has  pre.ssed  Mr  Kennedy 
consistently  and  hard  notwithstanding 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
over  dedicated  to  exploring  every  possi- 
ble means  of  agreement  and  that  many 
of  its  advisers  favor  a  softer  policy 
toward  the  Soviets  .\  dramatic  reversal 
to  dispel  the  current  gloom  about  Ea."^! - 
West  relatiorLs  using  Uie  test  talks  as  a 
basis  would  be  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  conditioned  reflex  i>ostulates  of  the 
Ru-ssian  psychologist  Ivan  P  Pavlov, 
upon  which  Soviet  biiv.nwashing  tech- 
niques have  been  based  and  brought  to 
perfection. 

Now  for  the  question  Why  is  it  being 
offered'^  What  is  in  it  for  Khru-shchev 
and  company^  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  could  be  in  it: 

First  It  would  calm  the  uneasy  U  S 
stirring  which  is  now  close  to  the  point 
of  congealing  into  positive  demands  for 
effective  action  to  stop  the  Communists 
The  American  people  know  there  is 
.something  wrong  They  know  some- 
thing must  be  done  They  are  about  to 
the  ix)int  of  losing  patience  and  de- 
manding effective  action  This  sudden 
congealing  of  US  opinion  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  defeated  Hitler.  Khru- 
shchev must  recognize  it  as  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  his  desigrLs  for  world 
conquest  Thus,  he  will  driunatically 
'take  off  the  heat  and  propel  us  into 
complacency. 


Second    The   making   of  concessions, 
even   though   illusory   and  without  real 
cost  to  the  Soviets,  can  be  propagaoidized 
to    enhance     the     Khrushchev     stature 
worldwide  as  a  man  who  suppo.sedly  puts 
the  interests  of  humanity  above  his  own 
Third    Prolongation  of  the  test  talks, 
followed  by  a  paper  acreement  with  slip- 
shod     enforcement      provisions,     would 
guarantee   no   further  advances   in  US 
nuclear    weaponry    because    the    United 
States  would  comply     At  the  .same  time. 
It   would   give  every  opportunity   to  the 
U  S  S  R     for    secret    development     and 
surreptitious  testing  of  advance  nuclear 
weapons   which   would   give  the  Soviet*^ 
overwhelming   .sui^enonty  and   result  m 
disa-su-r   for    the   West       Statements    by 
former    AEC   Commissioner   Thomas    E. 
Murray    and   others   relative   to   a   new 
family  of  nuclear  weap>ons  in  thf  offing 
which  would  give  the  nation  developing 
them  massive  superiority;   speculations 
about  a  neutron  bomb,  and  so  forth 

Fourth  The  USSR  s  illusory  conces- 
sions could  be  propagandized  to  the  hilt 
ais  proof  that  nuclear  weapons  are  un- 
civilized' and  thus  set  the  stage  for  the 
Soviets  next  great  propaganda  cam- 
paign— the  banning  of  the  u>e  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  treaty.  This,  of  course 
would  give  the  U.S.S.R  its  second,  non- 
nuclear  shot  at  overwhelming  suix-n- 
ority — the  restoration  of  its  massive 
manpower  edge  over  the  West  in  con- 
ventional warfare. 

I  am  quite  sure  Mr  Kennedy  would 
not  go  to  Vienna  and  deliberately  walk 
into  such  a  trap,  deliberately  give  such 
advantages  to  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
us  He  undoubtedly  is  quite  sincere  in 
his  public  statements  regarding  his 
zealousnesvS  for  freedom,  its  protection, 
preservation  and  propagation  It  ap- 
pears unfortunately,  that  he  has  not 
learned  the  le.ssons  of  history,  that  he  i.-- 
unaware  of  the.se  insidious  techniques 
which  I  have  described,  in  short,  that  he 
has  no  idea  of  what  he  is  getting  into , 
that  the  deck  is  stacked  And  that  it 
has  been  stacked  becau.^e  wisliful,  emo- 
tional thinking  has  blinded  too  many 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  Communist 
perfidy 

There  is  a  vast  body  of  articulate 
opinion  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  that  in  its  yearning  for  peace  and 
tranquillity  simply  refu.ses  to  recognize 
that  international  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment^— and  the  prostitution  thereof — 
has  been  one  of  the  key  techniques  for 
Communist  advances  Prom  somewhere 
the  Committee  for  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
called  by  some  realists  the  Committee  for 
Insane  Surrender,  got  the  money  to  pub- 
lish full-pace  newspaper  ads  around  the 
country  calling  for  concessions  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  test  ban  talks  in  the 
so-called  interest  of  humanity  A  lot  of 
people  believe  such  stuff  A  lot  of  people 
apparently  fail  to  get  the  message  from 
the  following  statement  by  Winston 
Churchill: 

II  you  will  not  fight  for  X\\e  right  when 
you  ran  easily  win  without  bloodshed,  yovi 
may  have  to  P.ghr  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
victory  because  it  Is  better  to  perish  than 
to  live  as  slaves. 

The  people  who  have  got  that  mes- 
.sage,  and  even  though  their  yearnings 
for  a  peaceful  world  are  no  less  intense 


than  the  others,  seem  as  a  group  to  be 
less  emotional  and  less  articulate  about 
It  all  Their  sickness  and  shock  at  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  free  world  posi- 
tions and  warnings  against  setting 
ourselves  up  as  "patsies'  for  the  Com- 
munists at  least  are  seldom  seen  m  the 
black  of  newsprint  of  the  Nation's  news- 
papers 

The  emotional  and  articulate  ones. 
with  their  splendid  abilities  to  make 
news  and  their  wherewithal  to  articu- 
late even  in  paid  full-i>age  ads  who  feel 
a  tieaty  ban  on  nuclear  testing  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  toward  accom- 
modation with  the  Soviets  to  stop  the 
aims  race  and  live  in  peace,  will  be  able 
to  tout  the  Vienna  outcome  as  a  great 
victory.  It  will  appear  to  be  a  coup" 
that  wall  restore  Mr  Kennedy's  lost  pres- 
tige, particularly  in  the  United  States 
and  particularly  because  of  the  sup- 
posedly unexpected  nature  of  his  sup- 
posed success  with  the  wily  old 
Khrushchev. 

But  to  the  unemotional  and  inarticu- 
late ones,  who  soundly  reason  that  the 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests  is  a  de- 
liberate product  of  Soviet  intrigue  for  a 
nefarious  pui-pose.  of  'S^'estern  ignorance 
and  emotional  wishful  thinking  in  nu- 
clear matters,  and  of  pei^sonal  motiva- 
tions, will  see  the  Vienna  summit  as  an 
agonizing  step  toward  disaster  for  the 
free  world  and  supremacy  for  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy 

I  sincerely  hope  I  am  profoundly  in 
error  on  the  Vienna  package  I  hope  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  go  there,  say  hello,  how 
are  you?  and  ■  goodby"  But  I  am  des- 
perately afraid  that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Reference  is  made  to  my  previous  re- 
marks bearing  on  thus  subject  appearing 
in  the  Record  at  pages  8847  8900  and 
9202. 


REVISED  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI  Mr  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  if  there  have  been  any  changes  in 
the  annoimced  program  for  next  week 

Mr  ALBERT  There  has  been  a  slight 
change  in  the  program  since  it  was  an- 
nounced earlier  in  the  day. 

The  contested  election  case  will  be 
programed  for  Wednesday,  following 
consideration  of  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  for  1962.  If  a  rule  is 
rei>orted  on  the  Korean  excise  tax  bill 
It  will  be  procramed  for  Thui-sday 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED    WITH 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 
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ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPACT  OP  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJ- 
ECTS ON  OPERATORS  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  easf  the  impact  of 
urban  renewal  projects  on  operators  of 
small  businesses.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  areas  on  the 
same  terms  now  offered  to  businesses  af- 
fected by  natural  disasters 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  assist 
directly  small  business  concerns  in  urban 
renewal  areas  throughout  the  country. 
For  instance,  on  Manhattan's  West  Side 
in  my  district  nearly  500  businesses  will 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  West  Side 
urban  renewal  project. 

Under  present  law  businesses  dislo- 
cated by  urban  renewal  may  apply  for 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, but  loans  are  granted  at  5'^  per- 
cent interest  for  10  years.  However, 
disaster  area  loans,  which  carry  the  same 
terms  as  those  proposed  m  my  bill,  are 
offered  at  3  percent  interest  for  as  long 
as  20  years.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $25  million  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  enable  it  to 
make  such  loans  In  the  future. 

Under  the  previous  administration 
tight  money  policies  hit  small  business 
hard.  In  its  platform  last  year  the 
Democratic  Party  pledged  action  to  aid 
small  business  to  obtain  credit  and  equity 
capital  at  reasonable  rates.  This  bill 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  providing 
for  more  equitable  treatment  of  small 
businesses.  A  number  of  such  operations 
on  New  York's  West  Side  have  already 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  urban 
renewal.  Some  of  these  would  surely 
have  been  saved  by  liberal  loans  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

It  can  be  just  as  much  a  disaster  for 
a  small  businessman  to  be  dislocated 
by  an  urban  renewal  project  as  it  would 
be  if  his  store  were  wrecked  by  a  hurri- 
cane 


PRECISION     MACHTNE     TOOLS     TO 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eentle- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb] 
may  extend  his  remiarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Peiuisylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, in  a  statement  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  appeared  in  the 
May  17,  1961  Congression.\l  Record, 
page  8272, 1  related  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  advised  it  had  withdrawn  its 
objection  to  the  granting  o.'  export  li- 
censes for  the  shipment  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia of  precision  machine  tools  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
trucks. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  problem  in- 
volved, on  February'  6,  1961,  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  requesting 
information  concerning  the  Soviet  auto- 
mobile and  truck  industry  and  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  in  re- 
gard to  a  proposed  export  to  the  USSR. 
of  transfer-type  machine  tools  and  ma- 
chines used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gears. 

A  license  for  the  shipment  to  the 
USSR  of  transfer-type  machine  tools 
had  been  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1960.  One  of  these  au- 
thorizations was  for  the  export  of  a 
multistation  machine  for  machining  V-8 
cylinder  blocks,  of  a  value  of  $3,400,000. 
and  for  a  multistation  machine  for  ma- 
chining V-8  cylinder  heads,  of  a  value  of 
$1,900,000. 

Briefly,  these  machines  can  mill,  drill. 
bore,  ream,  tap.  and  so  forth,  aluminimi 
castings  for  V-8  cylinder  blocks  and 
heads.  Machines  of  this  type  can  be 
used  in  the  mass  production  of  all  metal 
manufactures,  such  as  refrigerators, 
tractors,  electrical  motors,  and  so  forth. 
Transfer  machines  are  thus  designed  to 
complete  a  series  of  machining  opera- 
tions at  successive  stations,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  work  automatically  from  one  sta- 
tion to  the  next.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  Soviets  are  placing  heavy  em- 
pha.sis  on  the  production  of  transfer 
machines  at  the  current  time  because 
they  are  vital  in  solving  production  prob- 
lems of  complex  and  highly  specialized 
equipment. 

The  other  authorization  was  for  the 
export  to  the  US  S.R.  of  six  8-spindle 
gear  hobbing  machines,  with  a  total  value 
of  $810,000.  These  machines  can  be  used 
in  plants  which  manufacture  gears  for 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm 
implements.  They  are  a  mass  produc- 
tion machine  for  gears  of  wide  applica- 
tion. Both  spiral  and  straight  tooth 
gears  can  be  cut  on  these  machines. 

The  decision  by  the  Department  of 
Def  ei^se  is  a  reversal  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Department  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  February-  23,  1961.  in  which  the 
Department  stated,  in  part,  that  the 
technology  contained  in  the  transfer 
machines  in  question  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  the  most  advanced  In 
the  world,  that  tlie  products  of  these 
transfer-type  machine  tools  are  clearly 
of  military  value,  and  that  receipt  of  this 
equipment  by  the  U.S.S  R.  would  con- 
tribute to  the  Soviet  military-  and  eco- 
nomic potential. 

Prior  to,  and  again  following,  ^-eceipt 
of  these  views  from  the  Department  of 


Defense,  on  February  23.  1961.  I  con- 
tacted the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  requesting  that  these  ex- 
port licenses  be  canceled  On  March  9 
the  licenses  were  permanently  revoked. 
Because  In  my  view  the  shipment  to 
the  US.S.R.  of  this  type  of  precision 
machine  tools  is  contrary  to  the  securi- 
ty and  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
requesting  to  be  advised  as  to  what  new- 
information  the  Department  now  pos- 
sesses that  it  did  not  possess  earlier  on 
which  its  position  of  February  23,  1961. 
was  based. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I  am 
setting  forth  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1961,  which  states  the  former 
position  of  the  Department  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  export:  the  letter  from  tho 
Department  of  Defense  dated  April  24 
1961 — which  was  received  May  17.  1961  — 
advising  the  Department  has  withdrawn 
its  objections;  my  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  May  17,  1961,  requesting  further 
information  and  comment  on  the  De- 
partment's reversal  of  position:  and  the 
reply  just  received  from  the  Department, 
dated  May  29,  1961: 

Assistant  Seckitahy  or  Detxnsk, 
Washington,  DC,  February  23.  1961. 
Hon.  Glenakd  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representativeg. 

Deax  Mk.  Lipscomb:  Thla  U  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  6.  1961,  requeetlng  Infor- 
mation on  the  Soviet  automobile  and  truck 
Industry  and  the  significance  of  a  possible 
export  of  transfer-type  machine  tools  to  the 
D-S.SR.  Information  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Indicates  that  In  1960 
the  U.S.S.R.  produced  about  600,000  motor 
Tehlcles.  which  Included  385.000  trucks  and 
109.000  passenger  cars  By  comparison,  the 
U-S.  production  In  1960  was  7320.000.  of 
which  1,145,000  were  trucks.  The  types 
produced  by  the  USSR  ranije  from  a 
three-quarter-ton  }eep-type  vehicle  to  a  40- 
ton  dump  truck.  About  22  percent  of  an- 
nual truck  production  goes  to  the  armed 
forces.  Many  of  the  remaining  vehicles  are 
assigned  mobilization  designations  and  par- 
ticipate In  readiness  exercises.  In  an  emer- 
gency, military  requirements  could  be  met 
only  by  withdrawing  many  vehicles  from 
nonmllttary  use. 

The  Soviet  motor  vehicle  Industry  con- 
sists of  17  plants — 10  producing  trucks  and 
cars,  1  specialized  small  car  plant,  and  6 
bus  plants.  Two  plants,  the  ZIL  plant  in 
Moscow  and  the  OAZ  plant  In  Gorki,  are  the 
"giants  "  of  the  Industry  and  between  them 
turn  out  77  percent  of  all  vehicles  produced. 
The  U.S.SJl.  Is  not  dependent  on  any  for- 
eign source  for  motor  vehicles  or  for  com- 
ponents. Small  numbers  of  trucks,  buses, 
and  cars,  less  than  1  percent  of  total  pro- 
duction, are  Imported  from  other  bloc  coun- 
tries, mainly  from  Czechoslovakia. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that: 

(a)  The  products  of  these  transfer-type 
machine  tools  are  clearly  of  military  value. 
V-a  cylinder  blocks,  the  product  of  these 
machines,  are  a  necessary  part  of  engines  for 
medium-size  supply  trucks  and  personnel 
carriers  which  are  vital  to  logistical  support 
to  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

(b)  The  technology  contained  in  these 
transfer  machines  produced  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  most  advanced  In  the  world. 

(c)  So  far  as  this  Department  knows,  the 
UjSSR.  has  not  Installed  this  typp  ^r  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  cylinder  blocks 
and  heads. 
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(d)  The  receipt  of  this  equlpOMBft  by  the 
V£>JS  R  wduld  contribute  Uj  the  SOTlet  mili- 
tary and  economic  wivrf-ire  potfntlal 

Your    Interest    Is    appreciated    and   we   are 
glad   to   furnish   this  information. 
Slnreroly  yours. 

Hatdn  Williams. 
Deputy   Assistant  Secretary. 


The  SECRrTART  or  DErENSX. 

Wa!<hi7igton,  April  24,  1961. 
Hon.  GLtNABD  P    Lipscomb. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DzAE  Mb  LiPbcoMB  Tour  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 6  1»€1  requested  Information  possessed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pertiilning  to 
the  automotive  and  truck  Industry  In  the 
U.S.S.R  Our  reply  of  February  23  1961. 
set  forth  the  facts  available  In  the  Depart- 
ment at  that  tune. 

Because  of  your  continuing  Interest  In  the 
subject.  I  should  Inform  you  that  the  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  Its  objection  to  the 
Ucen.slntr  for  export  of  certain  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts  It  Is 
our  Judgment  that  the  Impact  of  denying 
U.S.  licenses  would  be  largely  frustrated  by 
other  free  world  countries  which  f>ermlt  ex- 
poru  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  this  type  of 
equipment. 

Present  Information  and  the  best  obtain- 
able Judgment  now  support  the  conclusion 
that  US  technology  In  this  area  Is  not 
significantly  superior  to  that  of  European 
countries. 

Sincerely. 

ROBWILL    L.    OlLPATBIC, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mat  17.  1961. 
Hon.  RoswrLL  L  On.PATmic, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Dr^en^e,  Departrrient  of 
Defense.  Washtngton  DC 
Df*b  Mr  Gu-PATBic  Tills  Is  In  reference 
to  your  let'tr  dated  April  24.  1961.  which 
was  delivered  to  my  office  this  date.  May 
17,  lyei,  advising  that  the  Deptu-tment  of 
Defense  reversed  Its  prior  position  and  has 
withdrawn  lU  objections  to  the  licensing  for 
export  to  the  U.8JS  R  of  certain  machine 
tools  used  In  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bUa  and  truck  engines.  You  state  that  the 
Department  if  Dt-fense  report  to  me  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1961,  perUiiulng  to  these  machine 
tools,  set  forth  facU  •'avallabie  to  the  De- 
partment at  that  time  " 

Your  letter  also  states  tliat  "present  In- 
formation and  the  best  obtainable  Judgment 
now  support  the  conclusion  that  US  tech- 
nology in  this  area  Is  not  significantly  su- 
perior to  that  of  European  countries." 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  being  advised 
as  to  specifically  what.  IX  any,  additional  In- 
formation the  Department  of  Defense  now 
possesses  concerning  United  States  and 
European  machine  tool  technology  which  it 
did  not  possess  on  February  23.  1961.  to  sup- 
port the  concltislon  that  U.S.  technology  In 
thus  area  Is  not  .significantly  superior  to  that 
of  European  countries. 

In  addrion.  I  wlfh  to  know  what  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  benefit  from  the  ability  of  U.S. 
manufactures  In  this  Industry  to  produce 
with  dispatch,  often.  I  tmderstand.  allow- 
ing coiistderably  earlier  delivery  dates  than 
from  companies,  abroad. 

What  conslderatior:  vaji  given  to  the  fart 
that  U.S  designed  and  produced  machine 
tools  are  especiaiA  we;!  suited  for  mass  pro- 
duction, when,  H5  I  understand  it.  many 
other  machine  tools  from  foreign  suppliers 
are  not  as  well  suited  for  mass  production. 
I  will  appreciate  receiving  such  Informa- 
tion and  ormiment  at  vorjr  early  convenience. 
S.iuxre'.v  yo\irs 

Ol.ENARD      V       I.:T»SmMB 

Member   of    Congress. 


*  The  SEcarrxBT  or  Defense. 

Washington,  May  2'J,  1961. 
Hon   Glenard  P  LmcoMB. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Lipstomb  In  your  letter  of  May 
17  you  asked  to  be  advised  as  to  Fpeclflcally 
what.  If  any.  Information  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  now  possesses  concerning  U  S 
and  European  machine  tool  technology 
which  It  did  no*  possess  on  February  23. 
1961. 

My  letter  of  April  24.  1961.  did  not  Intend 
to  convey  to  'ou  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  suddenly  unco\er€d  any  new 
Information  regarding  United  States  and 
European  machine  tool  technology  gen- 
erally, although  such  Information  does  be- 
come available  on  a  more  or  less  continuing 
basis.  It  was  Intended  to  refer  only  to  cer- 
tain machines  for  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile parts,  and  more  specifically  for  en- 
gine blocks,  on  a  mass  production  basis. 

The  additional  Information  regarding 
these  machines  was  received  from  persons 
knowledgeable  regarding  automotive  pro- 
duction and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  out- 
put of  European  machines  would  not  be  of 
lesser  quantity  and  quality  than  that  of 
American  machines  to  the  point  where  a 
significant  strategic  Impact  on  the  USSR, 
or  a  marked  slowing  down  of  their  planned 
motor  transp>ort  production,  would  occur  If 
US.    licenses    were   denied. 

The  question  of  delivery  time  is  a  matter 
of  some  conjecture  but  the  opinion  is  gen- 
erally held,  as  of  now.  that  delivery  from 
U-S  sources  would  be  earlier.  On  balance 
this  aspect  seemed  to  be  of  minor  Impor- 
tance In  the  Departments  consideration  of 
the  case. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROSWELL  L.  Gn-PATBIC, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  my  statement  to  the  House  of  May 
17,  1961.  the  view  was  expressed  that 
until  specific  information  was  forihcom- 
insr  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Euro- 
pean technology  is  equal  to  the  US. 
technology  in  this  area.  I  would  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  no  such  in- 
formation exists  and  that  the  Dei^art- 
ment  of  Defense  decision  was  ba.sed 
largely  on  policy  consideration  rather 
than  on  cold,  hard  facts. 

I  And  ab.solutely  nothinc  in  the  May 
29,  1961.  reply  from  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  which  alters  my  conclusion  in 
this  regard 

It  is  important  also  to  corisider  the 
implications  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  May  29,  1961,  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  deliver>'  from 
US  sources  for  such  ir.achmery  would 
be  earlier  than  from  other  sources  If 
we  are  indeed  m  a  race  B??ainst  time  w  ith 
the  Soviets,  would  not  a  delay  in  the 
Soviet's  receivintj;  precision  machme  tools 
of  this  nature  be  of  significance,  whether 
the  delay  is  only  a  few  weeks,  a  few 
month.":,  a  yoar.  or  wliat'^vpr  p^^riod  of 
lime  it  may  be?  I  certainly  believe  it 
is  significant. 

■y^lien  the  Department  of  Defrn.se 
notification  was  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  rvpartmont  hnd  withdrawn  it,'; 
objection  to  granting  of  export  licenses 
for  shi;  mpnt  of  such  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary- 
of  Comnierce  to  inquire  whether  on  the 
basis  of  this  reversal  export  license?  for 
these  machine  tools  had  been  reissued 
by  tlie  Di  partment. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  24.  1961.  advised  that  no  such 
licenses  had  been  reissued  or  newly  is- 
sued. The  Secretary  stated  however  that 
the  Department  continually  receives  ap- 
phcatioiis  for  exj>ort  bcenses  for  ma- 
chine tools  to  produce  automotive  parts 
and  that  it  would  advi.se  me  .should  it 
decide  export  licenses  should  be  granted 
for  this  type  of  equipment 

For  the  information  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Hou.se,  I  am  setting  forth 
the  entire  U'xt  of  the  letter  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this 
matter: 

Thk  Secretart  or  Commerce. 

Wash  in  gr  ton,  D.C.,  May  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Glxnard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Repre.'ientatiies. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  May  17.  1961.  requesting  that 
you  be  advised  as  to  whetner  the  Departuiient 
of  Commerce,  since  March  9.  has  rei.ssued 
export  liceu^es  or  issued  new  export  licenses 
authorizing  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  trans- 
fer-type machine  tools  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  automotive  cylinder  blocks  and 
heads,  and  machines  to  manufact  are  gears. 
In  your  letter  you  referred  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Edward  Gudam.in's  letter  of  March  9. 
advising  you  of  the  pernianeni  rcocation 
of  tho.se  licenses,  and  to  a  letter  dated  April 
24  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Pw*3swell 
GUpatrlc.  advising  you  that  his  Department 
had  withdrawn  their  prior  objecti  'ns  to  the 
export  of  tliat  equipment  to  the  U.S.SJi.  A 
copy  of  Mr.  GUpatrlc's  letter  to  you  was  for- 
warded to  the  Department  and  received  on 
the  same  date  as  your  letter. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
since  March  9  reissued  or  newly  itcued  ex- 
port licenses  EUthori?.ng  the  export  t^  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  equipment  under  ques- 
tion. Had  we  done  so.  we  would,  of  course. 
have  notified  you.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment continually  receives  export  license  ap- 
pIlcatlotLS  for  prcx;es&ing  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities.  Including  machine 
tools  for  production  of  various  automotive 
parts  and  components.  If,  on  the  b.asl6  of 
our  review  and  examination  of  ail  tiie  .'.ict^rs 
Involved,  we  determine  that  an  export  li- 
cense should  be  granted  for  the  type  of 
equipment  in  which  you  are  Interested  we 
shall  advdse  you  In  accordance  with  your 
standing  request. 

Sincerely  yoiUTS, 

LUTHKR  H.   HoDoES, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  concluding  these  remarks.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  in  my  belief  it  is  inad- 
visable to  license  this  tyi^e  of  machine 
tool  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  evidence  has  beeii  shewn  whiv^h  in  my 
view  justifies  a  conclusion  that  transfer- 
type  machines  are  available  elsewhere 
comparable  with  the  advanced  U.S. 
manufactured  transfer-type  machines. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  basis  for  granang  any 
such  export  license  as  a  policy  n..atier. 

Let  us  face  up  lo  it.  The  So\ 'CLs  who 
.seek  these  precision  machines  from  the 
United  States  are  engaged  m  an  all-out 
struggle  against  the  free  world. 

It  is  vitally  imixjrtant  to  keep  in  mind 
Soviet  intentions,  which  were  so  well 
stated  by  Lenin  himself,  in  his  "Report 
on  Conce.ssions"  delivered  on  the  21st 
of  December  1920,  before  the  All-Russian 
Meetings  of  the  Soviets.     In  discussing 
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the  need  for  machinery  which  could  only 
be  purchased  from  the  West.  Lenin  said: 

It  is  necessary  to  bribe  capitalism  with 
extra  profit.  Capitalism  will  get  the  ex'ra 
profit — God  with  it  begone  i  with  this  px- 
tra  profit — and  we  will  get  the  busies  'equip- 
ment) with  the  aid  of  which  we  will 
strengthen  ourselves,  wi'.l  finally  get  up  on 
our  feet  and  then  defea:  it  (capitalism) 
economically 

Are  Lenm  s  views  and  belief.s  adhered 
to  today?  They  certainly  are.  Follow - 
mg  is  a  statement  made  by  Khrushchev 
as  recently  as  January  of  this  year  in  his 
Report  on  Moscow  Conference  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Communist  and  Workers 
Parties: 

V  I  Lenin  nurtured  our  party  In  a  spirit 
of  implacable  struggle  against  Imperialism, 
for  stable  peace  and  friendship  among  all 
peoples  These  principles  have  always  been 
and  continue  to  be  the  essence  of  our  for- 
eign policy  Our  party  remembers  Lenin's 
words  to  the  effect  that  white  dying  and  dls- 
integratmg,  capitalism  is  still  capable  of 
causing  great  calamines  to  mankind.  The 
party  always  maintains  the  greatest  vigilance 
regarding  the  danger  emanating  from  im- 
perialism It  nurtures  the  Soviet  people  in 
this  spirit  and  does  everything  necessary  to 
make  it  Impcjssible  for  the  enemy  ever  to 
catch  us  unawares 

I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  Congress  to  concern  itself  with  the 
matter  of  export  trade  control  for  in- 
volved are  decisions  of  great  importance 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  It  us  my  belief  there 
IS  need  for  a  complete  congressional  re- 
evaluation  of  our  export  control  policies 
as  would  be  provided  under  House  Reso- 
lution 170  a  measure  I  introduced  and 
which  IS  pending  before  the  House. 


THE  15IH  A.NTNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THK  ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  i  Mr.  F.allon  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
2.  Italy  will  be  observing  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic.  This  anniversary  is  of 
particular  significance  as  the  Itahan  peo- 
ple are  also  celebrating  this  year  the 
centennial  of  Italian  unification. 

March  17.  1861.  marked  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  today's  Republic  of  Italy 
Under  the  combined  guidance  of  Gari- 
baldi, the  fighter.  Cavour.  the  state.sman, 
and  Mazzini.  the  idealist,  the  Italian 
people  on  that  day  reahzed  their  long 
dream  of  a  united  Italy  Their  long 
struggle  against  foreign  invaders  and 
corrupt  rulers  was  rewarded  with  victory 
For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  Italians  were  united 
as  an  independent  nation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  modern 
Italy,  no  perio<i  of  Italian  history-  has 
witnessed  more  dramatic  changes  than 
has  the    15   years  since   World   War   II. 


After  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
Republic  on  June  2.  1946.  the  American 
people  became  naturally  concerned  with 
the  Republic's  welfai'e.  One  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  postwar  foreign  policy  was 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  against  the 
inroads  of  communism  Italy  was  a 
strategic  area  in  this  aim.  The  recon- 
struction of  this  economically  shattered 
country  was  a  task  of  highest  priority 
as  we  well  realized  that  a  weak  Italy 
would  be  a  breeding  ground  for  commu- 
nism. Quickly,  we  provided  Italy  with 
aid  to  bolster  her  sagging  economy.  Al- 
though we  did  provide  financial  assist- 
ance, the  chief  credit  for  the  Republic 
recovery,  however,  goes  to  the  determi- 
nation and  toil  of  the  Italian  people. 

This  recovery  was  accompli.^hed  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  hardships.  The  war 
had  disrupted  the  Italian  economy;  the 
best  of  Italian  you»^h  was  lost  in  the  war; 
4  million  hemes  were  destroyed ;  inflation 
was  rampant  and  unemployment  figures 
were  extremely  high.  The  situation  ap- 
peared hopeless,  but  the  resolve  and 
energy  of  the  Italian  people  eventually 
made  the  infant  Italian  Republic  eco- 
nomically and  politically  secure. 

The  progess  made  by  the  Italians  dur- 
ing these  15  years  has  been  labeled  a 
miracle.  Stimulated  by  American  aid 
the  Italian  economy  has  expanded  at 
the  rate  of  (5  percent  a  year.  Her  na- 
tional income  has  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  lira  is  sound  and  Italy 
enjoys  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  Budget  Minister's  annual  report  to 
Parliament  in  1960  is  indicative  of  this 
economic  miracle.  National  income  in- 
creased from  $2.8  billion  in  1959  to  $3.1 
billion  in  1960.  During  the  same  period, 
industrial  investments  rose  18.2  percent, 
employment  10.2  j>ercent.  consumption 
6  3  percent,  imports  45  percent  and  ex- 
ports 40  percent. 

This  economic  progress  was  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  constant  Commu- 
nist resistance.  The  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party  was  constantly  trying  to 
disrupt  the  economy  through  a  series  of 
strikes  and  violence  and  trying  also  to 
destroy  faith  in  the  new  democratic 
government.  These  tactics,  fortunately, 
proved  to  be  in  vain  and  the  forces  of 
democracy  held  the  line  against  com- 
munism The  majority  of  the  Italian 
people  worked  diligently  to  put  Italy 
back  on  her  feet. 

Nevertheless,  communism  is  still  an 
ever  present  threat.  The  Italian  Com- 
munists are  still  the  largest  Communist 
Party  in  the  free  world.  But  the  Italian 
Government  ,s  ever  vigilant  and  has  in 
the  past  years  adopted  steps  to  restrict 
their  activities.  These  included: 
Strengthening'  the  Italian  police  so  they 
can  deal  effectively  with  the  challenges 
of  the  Commi:n;st  Party;  screening  per- 
sonnel holdin,'  positions  of  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Government;  and  decreasing 
the  hold  the  Communist-dominated 
unions  have  on  organized  labor.  These 
policies  exhibit  the  desire  of  most  Italians 
to  support  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  they  believe  that 
continued  improvement  in  their  livmg 
conditions  and  the  practice  of  political 
democracy  itfelf  is  the  best  defense 
against  communism. 


In  spite  of  these  postwar  problems  of 
economic  and  political  stability  and  the 
resulting  financial  burden,  the  Italian 
Crovernment  did  not  hesitate  to  pa.ss  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  Italy's  defense 
posture.  Naturally,  domestic  problems 
imp>osed  limitations  on  Italy's  capacity 
to  build  an  adequate  defense  establish- 
ment. Consequently,  the  United  States 
throu'-'h  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  granted  Italy  aid  to  enable  her 
to  meet  her  NATO  commitments  and  to 
rebuild  her  military  strength.  As  a  re- 
sult the  reorganized  Italian  armed  forces 
have  become  an  effective  link  in  the 
NATO  chain.  The  vital  strategic  loca- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  strong  Italian  sup- 
port of  NATO  makes  her  an  important 
force  for  free  world  security.  Her  im- 
portant role  in  the  NATO  alliance  was 
recently  emphasized  by  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander.  Europe,  when  he  said: 

I  cannot  speak  In  Italy  without  first  thank- 
ing the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian 
people  for  the  support  they  have  always 
giver  NATO — SHAPK  is  particularly  grate- 
ful for  Italy's  contribution  not  only  of  or- 
ganization and  equipment,  but  of  spirit, 
energy  and  Imagination  as  well. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  on  this 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  that  we  also  congratu- 
late the  Italian  people  for  the  amazing 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  economic 
and  political  field  as  well  since  World 
War  II.  In  addition,  we  should  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  we  will  continue  to 
support  them  in  their  determination  to 
remain  free  as  we  are  aware  that  an 
economically  strong  and  politically 
democratic  Italy  is  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 


GEN   OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
night  the  President  left  for  his  historic 
meeting  in  Paris  he  graciously  found 
time  in  his  schedule  to  pay  honor  to  a 
great  American  and  a  great  American 
cause.  A  dinner  salute  to  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  was  hosted  by  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation.  Proceeds 
from  the  dinner  will  be  used  to  help 
achieve  •  orld  peace  through  world 
health  b.  building  new  cancer  research 
facilities  it  hospitals  and  medical  schools 
and  to  sponsor  a  worldwide  fellowship 
program  for  postdoctoral  training  and 
cancer  research  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  An  equal  sacrifice  of  time  was 
made  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son who  interrupted  a  well-earned,  if 
brief,  rest  to  journey  all  the  way  to  New 
York  City  to  honor  General  Bradley  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Cancer  Foundation.  His  moving  words, 
which  closed  the  dinner  on  the  highest 
possible  level,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
all  those  present  and  renewed  the  already 
existing  warm  bond  of  affection  for  him 
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5>ersonally  In  the  belief  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  In  the  word.s 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President, 
they  follow  Immediately: 

Prefildent  J-  hn  F  KeN>rTtY  Mrs  RrKVi^- 
relt  (>«nerRl  Bradlev  Mayn-  Wajrner  Vice 
Preflident  Johnson.  Amhaswadnr  .'^revenson 
Mr  Baruch.  rny  c<^>neatrne  C.  .n»-r*^smRn 
Roosevelt,  ladiea  and  ^j.  :.i.. men.  I  rc<ogulze 
that  tonight  I  bear  .i  •'  :  respon«lblllty. 
havtnp:  kf ;  •  a  distlnguliihed  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  paid  1125  for  ihls  dinner  from  that 
dinner  for  an  hour  and  30  minutes,  but  I 
will  Bay  that.  If  I  mav  quote  an  old  East 
Side  exprewdon.  that  what  you  have  lost  on 
the  banana*  you  are  going  to  n\ake  up  on  the 
apples,  because  this  C3uld  have  been  one 
ot  the  longest  dinners  In  the  hlHtory  of  these 
occasions. 

Lthoon  U  good  for  4  5  minutes  when  he  Is 
given  a  chance;  Ambassador  Stevenson  has 
been  known  to  go  for  a  very  long  time  rrank 
Pace  has  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  Bob  Hope 
will.  IX  called  upon.  So  this  might  have 
gone  to  1  or  2  In  the  monilng.  but  be- 
cause oX  my  Imminent  Journey  to  Paris  you 
will  be  out — hvingry.  rather  unhappy,  but 
you  wlU  be  home  early  tonight  It  Is  now 
1.30  In  Paris,  and  I  ajn  due  there  at  10.30, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  a  good  start 
to  keep  the  general  \.'altlng.  so  I  shall  be 
brief 

I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  at  ail  Inappro- 
priate that  I  should  come  from  this  meeting 
to  (o  to  see  President  de  OaiUie  and  Chair- 
man Khruslichev.  The  figures  which  dUlurb 
our  lives  m  regard  tc  cancer,  one  out  of 
every  four,  or  two  out  of  every  three  fam- 
ilies, are  not  American  figures;  they  are  the 
same  figures  that  can  t«  found  In  the  coun- 
try of  General  de  Gaul  e;  they  are  the  same 
statistics  which  will  bring  death  in  the 
country  of  Chalrmar,  KhruahcheT.  And 
therefore  I  feel  It  mo«t  appropriate  to  go 
from  this  dinner  with  a  group  of  Americans 
who  have  given  great  effort  to  conquering 
this  disease,  to  go  frorr  here  on  my  Journey 
across  the  sea 

Benjamin  Franklin  onre  said  that  every 
American  has  two  homes,  his  own  country 
and  P'rance.  And  I  am  sure  that  In  this 
visit  which  I  undertake,  that  I  bring  to 
Prance  and  to  President  de  Gaulle  the  ap- 
preciation, the  respect,  and  esteem  of  all  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  value  his 
courage  over  a  period  of  20  years  In  which 
he  has  served  as  one  o;'  the  great  leaders  of 
the  world. 

I  am  glad  to  be  at  this  dinner  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  former  comrade-in-arms  of  his. 
General  Bradley,  whose  conduct  throughout 
all  of  hU  life  has  b«en  governed  by  the 
motto  of  the  corps  whose  young  men  we 
now  see  with  us  tonight,  "duty,  honor,  and 
country." 

This  service  which  he  renders  in  this 
cause  Is  only  the  most  recent  In  a  long  se- 
ries of  causes,  a  long  sortea  of  efforts  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  our  country  and  the  free 
countries  of  the  earth. 

So.  General,  I  am  proud  to  be  here  to- 
night, to  honor  you.  and  also  Mrs  Roose- 
velt. 

She  has  lent  her  niime.  and  her  efTorts. 
and  her  talents,  and  her  generosity  to  so 
many  causes,  and  all  of  us  here  Individually 
and  collectively,  have  been  the  beneficiary 
of  them  one  way  or  another. 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  your  Invitation  to  me 
tonight.  The  great  strength  of  our  country 
Is  the  willingness  of  ])eople  such  as  your- 
seh-es  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work.  The 
Vice  President  and  I  are  conscious  always  of 
the  fart  that  we  appropriate  in  Washington 
from  >4o  to  tau  b;:Uon  a  year  in  Uie  defeii*e 
of  the  great  KepubUc,  and  we  spend  a  frac- 
tion of  that  In  the  fight  for  cancer. 


If  in  any  way  U  will  make  it  poefilbl«  for 
OS  to  make  a  greater  effort  on  this  cause  and 
no  longer  have  t..  ■  build  our  strength  oon- 
gtantly  then  the  trip  which  I  am  about  \o 
m.jike.  the  trip  which  the  Vice  President 
made  a  week  ago.  the  tr:p  which  Ambf-asa- 
(i  r  Stirve:.siin  \i.ill  maKe  next  week,  ar  >  all 
worthwhile. 

We  8r>j  Uj  many  countrie.a.  but  we  slnp  the 
same  song  and  Uiat  Is  this  c/UKtry  -^anw 
{>eace.  and  this  cc'untry  wants  freelom. 
Therefore.  In  going  tonight  across  th«  sea 
I  reoogniee  that  all  of  you  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Republic  come  with  me.     Thank  you. 

THE    VICE    PRESroENT 

Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Hope.  Mrs  Roosevelt.  General  Bradley,  Am- 
bassador Stevenson.  Mayor  Wagner,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  First 
In  war.  first  In  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  was  applied  to  another  great 
American,  but  It  applies  so  aptly  to  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  that  I  Just  oould  not  resist 
repeating  It  here  again  tonight. 

I  know  of  few  cltlaens  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  country.  As  a 
tactician  In  tune  of  war.  as  Veterans  Admin- 
istrator for  the  men  who  fought  under  him. 
aa  a  peacemaker  in  NATO,  and  now  as  in- 
spiration and  Instigator  of  the  International 
drive  on  cancer. 

Truly.  I  think  we  can  say  of  him.  '•There 
Is  a  soldier  and  a  man.  '  Listening  here  to- 
night to  deeds  past  and  present  is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  everyone  privileged  to  meet  in  this 
peaceful  house  with  this  delicious  diiuoer. 
Perhapw  more  so  to  me.  for  only  a  week  ago 
tonight  I  was  returning  from  a  30XX>0-mile 
trip  through  six  capitals  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  went  to  learn  and,  where  possible,  to  guide 
and  help. 

Never  hare  I  been  so  conscious  as  tonight 
of  the  challenge  which  your  slogan.  •  V/orld 
Peat*  Thr  >ugh  World  Health."  the  basU  of 
the  work  of  the  Kieanor  Rooaevelt  CiJicer 
Foundation,  offers  to  mankind. 

Over  half  the  worlds  2»2  blUlon  pi>ople 
cither  suffer  from  clironlc  Illness  or  b©<x>me 
sick  annually.  This  vast  human  suffisrlng 
places  illness  second  only  to  hunger. 

On  this  trip  I  heard  no  two  words  so  often 
as  I  heard  "poverty"  and  "disease."  The 
ooun tries  I  vUlted  do  daily  battle  with  these 
two  allies  of  communism.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  Communists  what  assistance 
poverty  and  disease  afford  them. 

In  Vietnam  some  of  the  main  guerrilla 
attacks  of  the  Communists  are  made  on 
antinvalarla  teams,  on  schools,  on  crops,  on 
all  the  enemies  of  poverty  and  disease.  Tlie 
Communists  foster  poverty  and  disease  to 
make  the  Vletniunese  succumb  to  the  vrorst 
disease   of   all.   the  Communist   doctrine. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  battle  whldi  we, 
.T.nd  which  the  lead.*rs  of  the  nations  I 
visited,  are  attempting  to  wage  against  these 
two  great  tolls  on  human  beings.  And  I  am 
Impressed,  too.  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a 
self-righteous  American,  that  Americas 
greatest  appeal  's  her  true  concern,  her  deep 
concern  for  humxui  beings. 

In  Laos,  for  Instance,  America  Is  Dr. 
Dooley.  In  Btirma.  America  Is  Dr.  Gordon 
Seagrave.  Their  work  survives  becau.se  It 
has  been  transferred  from  human  being  to 
human  being.  Good  works  by  good  Ameri- 
cans— by  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Omar  Brad- 
ley, remain  on  the  world's  honor  roll  no 
matter  the  political  temperature  of  a  specific 
country. 

Less  than  2  months  ago  in  a  tiny  little 
village  in  Africa  we  talked  to  a  tribal  chief 
in  the  noonday  sun.  There  were  two  words 
that  needed  no  translation:  "American." 
and  "Roosevelt"  This  old  chieftain  knew 
them  both,  and  knew  them  fondly. 

You.  better  than  anyone.  Mrs  Roosevelt, 
can  realize  what  It  meant  to  me — a  ycung 
congressional    secretary,    30   years    ago.    who 


was  inspired  to  public  service  by  that  same 
gre.a  man— what  It  meant  to  me  to  find  a 
tribal  chieftain  In  Africa  30  years  later  who 
had  also  t>een  Inspired. 

Personal  Interest  lu  persons  can  never 
be  tr.ided  for  statistics.  This  awareness  Is 
.America's  strength,  and  that  Is  why  the  tide 
of  freedom  Is  n^  t   running  out   for  America. 

Some  commentator  said  that  I  returned 
from  rr.y  trip  with  a  missionary  zeal.  Well. 
I  a  nless  ii  I  found  people  whose  hopes 
;ir(.  our  hopes,  whose  efforts  are  bent  to  the 
...iHie  work  for  their  people  that  we  could 
help  envisage.  1  learned  that  leaders  who 
are  not  100  percent  that  all  would  want 
them  to  be  are  generally  90  percent,  and  they 
are  closer  to  their  own  people  than  we  give 
them  credit  for  being. 

I  met  thousands,  hundreds  if  thousands, 
from  Saigon  to  Karachi,  and  I  never  looted 
into  a  single  hostile  eye.  nor  I  never  grasped 
a  hoEtUe  hand,  except  perhaps  some  of  cur 
own  people  who  ne\er  could  quite  unaer- 
stand  why  I  would  hold  up  their  cais  be- 
hind to  go  out  and  shake  hands  with  pec- 
ple  who  lined  the  countryside,  and  who  had 
been  waiting  in  temperature  of  110  degrees 
for  3.  4.  and  5  hours  juit  to  look  ai  au 
American. 

A  wise  man  once  said.  "Where  danger  is 
near,  so  also  is  salvation."  It  is  ours  if 
we  are  wise  enough  to  find  it.  and  I  believe 
we  win.  I  do  not  know  when  1  have  been 
stimulated  so  much  to  be  In  the  presence 
of  so  many  good,  unselfish   people 

May,  In  the  days  ahead,  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  this  kind  increase. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you. 


JUDGMENT  AVOIDANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.5cnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mxh-Ter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tne  SPE.AKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tht.  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

There  wa.s  no  C'bjection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  have  unpaid 
judgments  aeainst  them 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  cmpJoyees 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  taking 
ad^-antage  of  the  fact  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  their  salaries  to  be  attached 
to  pay  their  just  debts.  This,  in  many 
respects,  is  a  wise  law.  It  does,  how- 
ever, permit  these  people  to  refuse  to 
pay  judgments  awarded  by  our  courts. 
When  such  a  judgment -debtor  makes 
himself  judgmentproof,  he  leaves  the 
party  who  obtained  the  judgment  with- 
out any  legal  recourse  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  prevent 
employees  of  the  Government  from  es- 
caping the  pasTTient  of  final  judgments 
by  the  threat  of  dismissal  unless  they 
make  the  proper  arrangements  in  good 
faith  for  the  liquidation  of  their  just 
debts. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
person  has  a  right  to  escape  payment  of 
his  lawful  obligations.  If  he  attempts  to 
do  so  by  making  himself  judgmentproof 
he  does  not  deserve  the  respect  or  the 
confidence  which,  of  necessity,  reposes 
in  employment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  per.'ion  who  makes  himself  judg- 
mentproof. for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
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cannot  be  trusted  in  any  department  of 
the  United  States  Government 

My  bill  provides  for  the  dismissal  of 
those  employees  having  outstanding 
against  them  any  unpaid  final  judgment 
who  have  not  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  that  judgment 
within  30  days  after  such  judgment  be- 
comes final  or  for  the  application  of  not 
less  than  15  percent  of  their  annual  in- 
come for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  will  deny  to  an 
honest  debtor  his  right  to  avail  himself 
of  the  privileges  extended  to  him  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Only  after  such  judgment  is  sati.'^fied 
would  these  employees  be  eligible  for  re- 
employment by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  also  include 
the  employees  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  measures  called  for  in  my  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances prevailing  presently.  I  tru.st  that 
our  colleagues  will  join  me  in  urging 
early  enactment  of  this  bill. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffm.^nJ 
IS  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  newspaper  article 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  some  people  say  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  Republican  Party, 
and  apparently  there  is  something 
wrong  with  it.  otherwise  we  would  have 
elected  a  President  and  won  a  majority 
in  Congress  last  November.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  we  never  will  win 
either  the  House  or  elect  a  President 
until  we  decide  to  go  along  with  the 
principles  of  the  party,  which  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  be  sound.  To  win 
and  protect  the  national  welfare  and 
keep  open  to  all  the  door  of  opportunity 
we  must  not  only  go  along  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  party  but  make  an  aggres- 
sive fight  here  in  Congress  a^s  well  as 
at  the  polls.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
like  to  see  our  party  be  aggressive,  insist 
upon  our  right  as  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party,  insist  that  we  have  representa- 
tion on  the  staff  of  the  subcommittees 
as  well  as  on  the  regular  standing 
committees.  On  those  committees  we 
h.ave  a  4-to-6  member.ship.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  like 
representation  on  the  staff  of  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  For  that  I  have 
contended  but  our  leadership  refuses  to 
fight.  That  the  public  has  caught  on 
is  shown  by  Drummond's  article  of  the 
31st,  which  reads 

GOP    Prospects — P.\rty    Mitting   Its 
I  Ch.\nces 

i  (By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  RepubUcans  are  huvlng  a  jolly. 
scrumptious.  «100-a-plate  dinner  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  good  food,  good  oratory, 
and  a  good  time      It  will  all  be  in  the  papers. 


What  won't  be  In  the  news  dispatches  is 
that  while  raising  needed  money,  they  are 
raising  false  hopes. 

The  Republicans  are  raising  false  hopes 
because  the  paj  ty  leadership  in  Congress  is 
producing  no  plan,  no  program,  no  purpose. 
and  W'j  machinery  to  realize  their  hopes 

I  do  not  mean  that  RepuMican  prijspects 
for  1962  are  bid  They  are  fascinatingly 
good  But  at  this  stage,  the  Republican  con- 
gressional leadership  is  kicking  them  away 
with  both  feet. 

Sure,  the  party  needs  money  from  the  $100- 
a-plate  dinners.  But  money  Is  the  last  thing 
they  need.  The  first  need — In  the  national 
Interest  and  In  their  own  Interest — Is  lead- 
ership, purpose,  program,  and  participation 
ii:  the  forming  of  Republican  policy  by  the 
whole  Republican  delegation  In  Congress 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship Is.  for  the  most  part,  persistently  plod- 
ding backward. 

Here's  what's  wrong: 

1.  There  Is  no  teamwork  among  Repub- 
licans In  the  House  and  far  from  enough 
in  the  Senate  The  20  new  Republican 
Congressmen  are  being  Ignored.  They  are 
given  no  voice  m  the  development  of  policy, 
no  sense  of  partclpatlon.  Talk  about  team- 
work— there  Is  not  only  no  work  but  no 
team. 

2.  As  a  party  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
are  doing  little  effective  to  show  any  aware- 
ness of  the  Nation's  economic  problems,  any 
concern  with  the  Nation's  human  problems. 
Nor  do  they  dlsjUay  the  capacity  to  keep  the 
Kennedy  administration  under  the  lena  oX 
coherent  scrutiny. 

3  There  Is  p-eclous  little  articulation  of 
Republican  policy  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship primarily  because  there  Is  so  Uttle  Re- 
publican policy  to  articulate.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  climate  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional leadersiUp  Is  antl-lntellectual;  It 
Is  Just  antl-ldea.  antl-lnltlatlve.  antl-do- 
anythlng.  Even  when  the  party  has  a  good 
Idea — like  prop':)6lng  weeks  ahead  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  a  retraining  and  reallocation 
program  to  help  solve  chronic  unemploy- 
ment— there  Is  no  united  voice  to  make  It 
heard,  no  follow  through. 

4.  There  Is  hardly  a  single  committee  in 
the  House  or  Senate  with  an  adequate  pro- 
fessional staff  tD  enable  the  Republicans  to 
develop  their  own  policies  or  answer  the 
Democrats. 

The  Republicans  have  simply  let  them- 
selves become  the  prisoners  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  the  leadership  Is  doing 
nothing  to  break  out  of  this  prison.  In  con- 
sequence the  Republicans  are  denying  them- 
selves the  mach.lnery  essential  for  them  to 
do  their  job.  (Note:  The  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  generously 
Increased  the  minority  staff  100  percent. 
This  Increased  the  Republican  staff  from  2 
to  4  and  the  Democratic  staff  from  20  to  40. 
an  even  50-50.) 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  The  mil- 
lions of  Republican  voters  don't  want  It  this 
way.  Somethlni;  needs  to  be  done  soon.  For 
example: 

Bring  the  whole  Republican  membership 
into  active  an<l  animate  participation  in 
creating  party  {XJllcy. 

Demand  that  the  Democrats  approve  ade- 
quate  professional   minority    staffs. 

Use  party  funds  to  create  Republican  con- 
gressional task  forces  to  deal  with  economic 
growth,  employment,  civil  rights,  the  plight 
of  the  Cuban  refugees,  and  other  vital  Is- 
sues. 

Send  these  Republican  task  forces  around 
the  country  to  assess  the  Nation's  problems 
at  first  hand,  to  tap  men  of  Ideas,  and  to 
show  the  voters  that  the  Republican  Party 
does  care  ant.1  Is  concerned. 

Develop  positive,  workable  programs  which 
apply  conservative  principles  to  solving  the 


Nation's  problems,  nut  Just  use  conservative 
words  £LS  a  device  lo  neglect  them 

So  far  the  Republican  leadership  has  Just 
been  stalling  around  waiting  for  something 
to  happen  But.  fortunately  a  strong  under- 
tone of  grumbling  and  rumbling  iii.«iide  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  can 
now  be  heard  This  rumbling  is  going  to  get 
stronger.  The  party  leadership  may  not  like 
It  but  It  will  be  good  for  the  party. 


BLACKMAIL        OFFER     OF      CUBAN 
PRISONERS  FOR  TRACTORS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  letters 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  reluctant  up  to  this  time  to  speak 
out  on  the  "blackmail"  offer  of  Cuban 
prisoners  for  U.S.  tractors,  principally 
because  this  matter  lies  within  the  scope 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  Is  charged  with 
this  responsibility. 

My  congressional  district  is  very  much 
Involved  in  view  of  Fidel  Castro's  having 
specified  Caterpillar  tractors  which  are 
produced  in  Peoria.  111.  I  am  sure  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  appreciates  the 
free  publicity  given  to  our  superior 
product,  but  there  are  some  grave  ques- 
tions involved. 

President  Kennedy,  Speaker  Rayburn. 
and  other  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion have  tried  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  the  U.S.  Government  is  taking 
no  ofBcial  position,  declaring  that  the 
Grovemment  "is  out  of  it  and  going  to 
stay  out  of  it."  But  how  can  this  be  the 
case  when  the  committee  appointments 
of  those  to  negotiate  with  the  Cubans 
were  made  by  the  President  himself,  and 
when  there  has  been  in  effect  an  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  tractors  to 
Cuba? 

Now  the  administration  contends  that 
since  there  is  no  embargo  on  medical  and 
agricultural  products  that  these  tractors 
would  fall  within  the  category  of  the 
latter.  There  is  absolutely  no  good 
grounds  for  taking  this  position.  The 
tractors  we  are  talking  about  are  D-8 
track-type.  23-ton  machines,  exclusive 
of  any  attachments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Cuban  economy 
is  in  a  state  of  near  collapse,  and  it 
could  very  well  be  that  these  500  trac- 
tors might  be  just  the  spark  needed  to 
put  them  on  their  feet  again.  They  are. 
of  course,  much  more  suited  for  con- 
struction of  missile  bases,  military  sites, 
airfields,  building  of  dams  and  levees, 
highways,  vast  reclamation  projects,  and 
mining  operations.  Furthermore,  this 
tractor  is  used  as  a  weapons  carrier  and 
can  be  converted  into  a  tank-typ>e  ve- 
hicle to  repel  a  future  invasion  force 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  traditional  row -crop  t>-pe  trac- 
tor used  so  prevalently  on  our  farm.'> 

In  the  second  place  from  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  what  the  Cuban  econ- 
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omy  requires,  they  could  not  possibly  use 
the  500  tractors  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  I  su.spect  th;it  they  would  be 
used  in  barter  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  satellite  nations  or  much  needed 
machine  tools,  weapon? .  or  anything  of 
value  to  them.  The  Ru.ssians  have  al- 
ways made  a  practice  cf  getting  several 
models  of  our  supei  ioi  machinery  and 
then  disretiardmu  all  pitent  laws.  cop\ - 
ing  them,  part  for  pai  t  and  leproducing 
them  without  the  pair  staking  research 
and  development  required  by  the  orig- 
mal  prcxiucer 

Since  these  tractors  obviously  are  not 
"agricultural  products,  '  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  relax  its 
current  emban-'o  and  ollicially  s^ive  sanc- 
tion to  the  grantint:  of  an  exixjrt  licen.se 
for  these  tractors ;  and  I  would  point  out 
that  Caterpillar  Tiacujr  Co  has  had 
opportunities  in  the  i)asl  to  sell  ma- 
chines to  the  Cuban  Ciovernment  and 
have  refused  to  do  so  b<'cause  of  the  cui  - 
rent  embargo  The  CiiterpiUar  Tractor 
Co  IS  prepared  to  ne<'t  the  require- 
ments, but  they  staid  to  make  no 
profit  from  this  operation.  They  should 
not,  iiowever.  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  making  the  decision  in  this  critical 
situation  as  to  whethei  or  not  the  trac- 
tors are  actually  shipx'd  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  around  it  through  in- 
termediary committee  >  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  catchy  verbal  phrases 

As  I  see  it,  the  Pre,*;  dent  him.self  will 
have  to  take  affirmative  action  to  lift  thp 
embargo  If  he  does  rot  and  chooses  to 
allow  them  to  be  shipp<'d  under  the  tiuise 
of  agricultural  picxlucts  then  I  would  be 
inclined  to  a.sk  the  At  x)i  ney  fiener;il  to 
is4.ue  an  injunction.  bv,t  then  this  mi^ht 
be  a  most  touchy  subject  for  one  so  close- 
ly kin  to  the  President 

Mr  Speakei .  I  have  received  a  number 
of  communications  from  my  constit- 
uents, many  of  whom  are  employees 
of  Caterpillar,  the  Isr^est  industry  in 
my  district  These  people  aie  verv'  con- 
cerned, as  I  am.  that  this  could  be  only 
the  beginmng  of  any  number  of  other 
'  blackmaillnc "  attemots.  not  only  on 
the  part  of  Castro  but  al.'i.o  those  who 
might  subscribe  to  thi-  kind  of  action 

Under       unanimou.'       consent.       Mr 
Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx)Rd  a  samplini:  of  >omc  of  the  letters 
I  liave  I  eceived  from  fC'lks  in  my  district ; 

Washington.  Ill    May  28,  1961. 
Hon    Robert  H   Mi<  hei. 

House  Ofhcr  Bu:i<i:ria 
U'av':!ng'foTi    />  C 

Dear  RKPRESENT^^  ivr  MicHiL  V*  e  think 
it  is  morally  wrong  Jor  fne  US  Oo^•ernment 
or  private  citizens,  to  bargain  with  Cuba 
by  sending  tractors  in  exchange  for  prison- 
ers. We  would  apprecla  e  anything  you  can 
do  to  prevent  such  action 
Sincerely, 


integrity  of  the  United  State.s.  In  fact,  it 
;ippears  determined  to  ignore  laws,  regula- 
tions and  commonsense  in  its  desire  to  pay 
raiLbOm  to  Cuba 

It  makes  no  difference  that  private  in- 
dividuals are  buying  the  tractors — permis- 
sion to  ship  them  constitutes  payment  of 
blackmail  by  the  United  States  The  moral 
fiber  of  this  country  has  declined  consider- 
ably since  1801.  when  as  a  new  and  weak 
Nation  It  went  to  war  rather  than  pay  trib- 
ute to  pirates 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  i>os- 
slble  to  prevent  the  Issuance  of  export  11- 
censeB  for  these  tractors  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  all  other  materials  to  Cuba,  in- 
cluding food  and  medicine  It  Is  ridiculous 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Ea.st  Peoria.  Ill  ,  May  23,  19€1. 
I.  Robert  H   Michel 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Michel  I  am  concerned  that 
many  persons  in  prominent  positions  seem 
determined  to  pay  the  blackmail  demanded 
by  Castro 

The  administration  las  done  nothing  t-o 
halt  the  headlong  rush   to   compromise   the 


Peoria.  Ill  ,  May  28.  1961 
Representative  Robert  Michel, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Concres.--man  Michel;  From  what 
we  read  In  the  newspapers.  It  appears  that 
the  administration  Is  supporting  the  pro- 
posed tractors-for-prisoners  deal 

For  a  Government  which  is  pledged  to 
work  for  the  downfall  of  Castro,  it  Is  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  InconsUtent  or  illogical 
position  If  we  go  through  with  this,  and 
thereby  immensely  strengthen  Castro's  hold 
on  the  people  and  country  of  Cuba,  we  will 
deserve  all  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  other 
nations  which  our  Ineptitude  will  bring 
upon  us 

As  a  nation  we  keep  wondering  why 
things  never  seem  to  turn  out  as  we  want 
them  to.  but  we  deliberately  throw  away 
trump  cards.  Castro  s  obvious  need  for  this 
machinery,  properly  exploited  by  competent 
diplomats,  should  win  lor  us  many  genuine 
concessions  over  and  above  the  i<Aeiy  of  the 
prisoners. 

I    assume    you    are    in    accord    with    Mr 
Nixon's  stand,  and  hope  you  wiH  use  wr.at- 
ever  influence  you  can  to  try  to  change  the 
administration  s  course. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mat  28,  1961 
CONCHESSMAN  Michel:  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
block  any  action  that  will  allow  Fidel  Cas- 
tro to  be  given  500  tractors  or  anything 
that  will  help  the  group  (Roosevelt, 
R^-uther,  and  Eisenhower)  to  obtain  funds 
such  as  tax  exemptions 

We    have     l>een    practicing    appeasement 
long  enough. 
Thank  you. 

Mat  25.  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  H  Michel. 
House  of  Rcpre^entatwea, 
H'a^'iingron,  DC. 

Dear  Bob  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  to 
write  my  Congressman  very  often,  btit  I  am 
completely  disturbed  by  this  Cuban  situa- 
tion. The  United  States  Is  being  black- 
mailed and  If  we  continue  to  allow  -his 
sort  of  thing  to  happen,  we  will  be  helc  in 
contempt    by    every    nation    in    the    world 

I  think  U  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stat.es  tells  the  President  that 
It  does  not  go  along  with  this  sort  of  thing 
You  may  find  yourself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion to  speak  against  the  sale  of  tractors 
because  apparently  they  want  Peoria  p:od- 
ucU.  but  certainly  you  can  raise  your  voice 
with  your  colleagues  and  do  something  to 
reestablish  the  United  States  in  a  respect- 
able position. 

Very  truly  yours. 


May  24    196! 
Congressman  Robert  H   Michel, 
House  Office  Bvildivg 
Wa.':hington    DC  ' 

My  Dear  Congressman  I  am  appalled  and 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  State  Department  can  seri- 
ously consider  approving  the  trading  of 
tractors  for  captured  Cuban  prisoners 
Never  before  in  the  hlst.<:iry  of  this  country 
have  we  had  to  ransom  prisoners  and  pay 
for  friendship.  I  feel  that  It  is  high  time 
that  something  is  done  t-o  charge  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  State  Department  is  con- 
ducting our  affairs  with  lorelgn  nations. 
Let  us  be  realistic  and  put  Castro  In  the 
place  he  so  rightfully  belongs  If  force  Is 
necessary,  let  us  use  It  and  stop  this  Com- 
munist dictator. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  beliefs  In  my 
dally  work  I  talk  to  dozens  of  pei>p.e  from 
all  walks  of  life,  and  they  all  feel  the  same 
way.  I  feel  that  world  opinion  should  be 
considered,  of  course,  but  I  believe  that  a 
strong  show  of  force  and  armed  intervention 
against  Cuba  would  do  much  to  restore  the 
faith  of  the  free  people  all  over  the  world 
that  this  country  Ls  big.  and  strong,  and 
brave,  and  willing  to  fight 

Let    us    show    them    that    we    have    been 
I)ushed  far  enotigh. 
Respectfully. 


M«,p:fton   lit     Map  26   1961. 
Congressman  Robert  H   Michel. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington    D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Why  has  President  Kennedy 
given  his  approval  of  the  drive  to  get  tractors 
lor  Castro  m  trade  for  Cuban  prisoners?  Is 
It  because  the  present  administration  has 
really  pulled  a  deluxe  Ix-mer''  True,  he  says 
the  Government  will  stay  out  of  it  but  he 
said  that  about  the  invasion  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  those  prisoners  knew  what  they 
might  get  into  before  they  made  the  invasion 

Why  must  our  country  always  take  the 
attitude  that  we.  being  a  democracy,  must 
let  other  countries  push  us  around?  During 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  I  made 
it  to  eight  different  countries  and  always  U 
was  the  same  story  as  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  before  As  long  as  the  GIs  had  plenty 
of  money  or  food  to  give  out  we  were  very 
p<ipular  But  also  everyone  told  us.  You 
Americans  are  a  very  nice  people,  but  you 
are  too  soft.  You  let  other  countries  push 
you  around" 

I  say  this:  Let  this  country  start  acting 
like  the  one  it  was  back  In  the  Revolutionary 
davs  Let  the  world  know  that  we  dont  in- 
tend to  give  out  any  guff,  but  we  don't  intend 
to  take  any.  either 

Lets  stop  this  silly  tractor  busmesfc  and 
tell  those  Cubans  that  war  is  hell  any  way 
you  look  at   it 

Let  us  pray  that  our  country  will  not  fall 
into  this  great  mess  any  further. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


Pekin    III. 

Hon    Robert  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washingtoti.  DC 

Sir  Thus  far  f  feel  you  have  abiy  served 
me  and  am  sure  you  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  concerning  the  Castro  tractors-for- 
prisoners  situatloii 

At  a  time  when  the  free  world  is  looking 
for  firm  leadership  it  should  not  l>e  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  knuckle  down  to  the 
demands  of  the  Cuban  dictator. 

The  Cuban  rebels  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  also  the  consequences  It  is  said 
that  the  United  States  advlse<l  them  as  to 
when  and  how  to  attack  and  this  I  cannot 
deny  However,  let  us  not  keep  piling  error 
on   lop   of   error — the   aiding   of   the   Cuban 
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rebels  waa,  I  feel,  a  mistake  .md  to  allow 
tractors  to  be  given  to  Castro  \n  exchang<> 
for  prisoners  would  be  a  bigger  mistake. 

Although  the  funds  for  these  tractors  is  to 
come  from  private  sources,  the  effect  on  ti-e 
watching  world  would  be  the  same  as  if  ti.e 
US.  Government  footed  the  b:U. 
Sincerely. 


I  

Peoria,  III  .  May  33,  1961 
Representative  Robert  Miche:  . 
WasUington,  D  C. 

Dkar  Representative  Michel  I  sincerely 
urge  you  to  exercise  all  your  Influence  to 
prevent  our  Government  U  nm  lifting  the 
Cuban  embargo  In  order  for  a  gro\;p  of 
"pious"  individuals  to  pay  blaclcmail  to  Fidel 
Castro  m  return  for  1.200  prisoners. 

I  feel  great  sympathy  for  the  prisoners  but 
not  to  the  point  to  make  the  American 
people  payers  of  blackmail 

There  would  be  no  end  to  our  sacrifice 
of  principle  once  we  start  How  many  ene- 
mies of  America  hold  "political  prisoners'* 
they  would  exchange  f /r  a  few  dollars  or 
pieces  of  equipment. 
Yours  truly. 


I 


EDUCATION  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ke.arnsI 
is  recognized  for  60  mmutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  s  general  educa- 
tion bill  has  two  principal  defects.  First, 
it  attempts  to  combine  the  general  aid 
provisions  aind  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
visions in  the  same  bill.  These  are  sepa- 
rate problems  and  should  not  be  tied 
together  in  an  omnibus-type  bill.  The 
reason  for  combinmE:  them  is  very  ob- 
vious. It  is  hoped  that  by  doing  so  the 
general  aid  provisions  will  gain  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  im- 
pacted area  provisioiis.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  each  is  deserving  of  separate 
consideration.  Moreover,  the  political 
gimmick  of  combining  the  two  may  well 
backfire.  It  could  mean  the  defeat  of 
both  when  I  am  certain  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Congress  is  in  favor  of  the  im- 
pacted area  legislation. 

The  second  defect  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  administrations  bill  grants  Federal 
funds  for  both  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries.  I  am  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  ?chool  construc- 
tion. The  need  for  this  type  of  aid  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  You  will  re- 
call that  the  Eisenhower  admir.istration 
sponsored  a  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
vided funds  to  the  States  for  the  con- 
sti-uctlon  of  badly  needed  school  facili- 
ties. I  am.  however,  opposed  to  granting 
Federal  funds  for  teachers"  salaries.  I 
believe  that  this  type  of  aid  will  ulti- 
mately mean  Federal  controls  over  the 
selection,  retention,  and  qualifications  of 
teachers.  Perhaps  these  controls  will 
not  be  exercised  at  the  outset.  However, 
as  time  goes  by.  they  most  certainly  will 
be.  for  in  every  other  instance  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  has  been  closely 
controlled  and  supervised  from  the  Fed- 
eral level.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  teachers" 
salaries  will  be  treated  any  differently 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an   excerpt   from   a   speech   by   Senator 


Hugh    Scott,    of    Pennsylvania,    which 
illuminates   this   entire    problem 

Speaking  at  commencwnent  cere- 
monies of  Eastern  Baptist  College,  Sen- 
ator Scott  said  on  May  27,  1961: 

American  education  iieeds  help) — in  tiae 
form  of  money,  attention  and  priurlty  of 
goels.  And  although  that  help  comes  most 
effectively  and  with  least  danger  of  control 
when  It  comes  from  local  and  State  levels, 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  In  areas  that 
Involve  the  national  welfare  and  national 
security. 

I  support  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings.  I  supported 
and  voted  for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  provides  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, fellowships  for  graduate  study,  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  scientific,  mathematics 
and  language  equipment  In  the  schools  and 
assistance  for  guidance  i>rograms  and  certain 
kinds  of  research. 

But  this  legislation  Is  in  sharp  contrast 
With  the  Federal-ald-UJ-educatlon  bill  now 
being  considered  by  Congress  where  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  construction,  re- 
search and  aid  for  specialized  scholarships 
to  a  general  catchall,  pork-barrel  type  of 
bill  based  on  highly  discriminatory  for- 
mulas. 

This  bill  has  been  so  loaded  with  author- 
izations that  It  strays  far  beyond  the  orig- 
inal purpose  for  which  it  was  proposed.  For 
example.  It  would  now  permit  payments  for 
fuel  and  electricity.  f»r  the  services  per- 
formed about  the  school  grounds,  such  as 
chalking  the  marks  on  the  football  field 
and  purchase  of  school  athletic  uniforms 
and  equipment,  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  more 

The  hearings  developed  that  In  1  year 
under  this  bill  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  receive  a  Federal  allotment 
of  about  $35  million,  but  would  be  paying 
out  more  than  $60  million  In  tax  payments 
required  by  this  program.  We  would  be 
getting  back  some  $25  million  less  than  we 
would  pay  out  In  taxes.  This  Is  the  "'third 
dollar"  theme — Pennsylvania  gets  $2  back 
out  of  every  $3  It  pays  out.  The  third 
dollar  is  for  the  States  whose  spokesmen 
claim  need  It  more  than  we  do. 

By  contrast  each  year  North  Carolina 
would  receive  about  $24  million  more  In  the 
Federal  allotment  than  its  estimated  taxes 
under  this  prograun:  Georgia  would  receive 
about  $17  million  more  than  It  paid  out. 
Mississippi  attout  $14  million  more;  and 
Alabama,  the  site  of  so  much  recent  unrest, 
would  receive  about  $16  million  more  than 
it  paid  out  in  taxes. 

The  presumption  here  is  that  our  State  is 
rich  and  can  afford  to  pay  out  more  than 
It  receives  back  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  States  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned are  said  to  be  poor  and  so  the 
flow  of  money  goes  In  the  other  direction 
for  them. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  bitter  Irony.  We  are  a 
State  with  seven  areas  classified  as  major 
depressed  areas.  We  have  10  snnaller  area.s 
which  would  qualify  under  the  depressed 
area  bill  which  recently  was  enacted.  And 
then  I  look  at  the  list  of  Federal  alloca- 
tions and  estimated  tax  payments  and  see 
that  the  so-called  poor  State  of  Texas,  the 
home  of  natural  gas  and  oil  wells,  would 
receive  each  year  almost  $17  million  more 
than  It  pays  In  taxes  This  was  the  final 
frosting  on  the  cake,  or  sweetening  of  the 

bin. 

I  opposed  this  bill  because  It  was  heavily 
weighted  against  Pennsylvania  and  in  favor 
of  financing  segregated  school  systems  else- 
where, with  Pennsylvania  tax  collections 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  faced 
with  an  additional  roadblock  which  may. 
in  the  end.  serve  to  defeat  the  entire  bill. 


A  concerted  drive  la  beint<  made  to  ainend 
'Jie  bill  so  that  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  private  aa  wtll  as  public  schools. 
I  feel  that  it  would  not  only  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  do  so,  but  also  terribly 
unwise.  The  separation  uf  church  and 
state  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
democracy.  There  is  no  faster  way  to 
destroy  this  cornerstone  than  to  appro- 
priate Federal  funds  to  private  schools, 
the  majority  of  which  are  church  schools 

Now,  having  made  my  position  clear 
in  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
this  subject  without  first  commenting  on 
what  I  feel  is  a  very  great  problem.  The 
private  schools  of  the  United  States  have 
made  and  are  presently  mAkirig  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  our  overall  edu- 
cational program  They  are  desperately 
in  need  of  funds  so  that  they  can  main- 
tain adequate  standards  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  idly  by  and  sec  our  pri- 
vate educational  system  deteriorate  and 
possibly  cease  to  exist  as  an  important 
educational  factor  As  an  expre.ssion  of 
my  deep  concern  and  In  an  effort  to 
do  something  concrete  concenimg  this 
problem.  I  have  Introduced  two  bills. 
HR  5672  and  HR  5873  These  bills 
would,  first,  establish  il,0O0-a-y<  ar 
scholarships  In  all  f\elds  for  needy 
students  winning  a  national  comj>eti- 
tion;  second,  grant  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional deduction  from  taxable  Income 
for  expenses  incurred  by  him.  his  .spouse, 
or  his  dependent  or  dependents  while 
attending  college:  and,  third,  provide  an 
optional  tax  credit  for  contributioiis  to 
education  which  may  be  chosen  by  the 
taxpayer  in  place  of  the  deductions  now 
allowed.  This  feature  extends  to  all 
taxpayers  the  tax  advantages  now  avail- 
able only  to  taxpayers  in  the  top-Income 
brackets  who  make  contributions  to 
education. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
has  been  published  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Washington 
Star: 

Aid  to  Private  Koocatioh:   Rxvision  or  T*x 
Structure  IJbced  To  Provide  Ease  or  Qiv- 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  Tors  Times  : 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  entire  question  of 
Federal  aid  to  education 

I  believe  that  the  President,  having  asked 
the  Congress  to  provide  Kede.'-al  aid  for  pub- 
lic schools,  should  now  ask  the  Congress  to 
modernize  the  tax  structure  in  order  that 
citizens  may  more  easily  give  financial  aid 
to  private  and  public  educational  Institu- 
tion! In  accordance  with  their  own  wuhcs. 

Financial  support  for  American  education 
has  had  two  major  aspects  historically;  F'ub- 
Uc  supp)ort  for  public  education  through 
such  steps  as  President  Kennedy  has  pro- 
poeed,  and  private  giving  for  public  and 
private  education,  the  latter  assisted  by  wise 
tax  laws. 

The  new  Democratic  administration  wotild 
have  the  Congress  provide  majcr  benefits  for 
public  education,  but  refuses  U>  take,  at  the 
same  time,  the  steps  necessary  Uj  provide 
the  essential  tax  reforms  which  would  make 
possible  private  giving  of  the  magnitude  re- 
quired by  private  education  at  tiUs  tune. 

Private  education  is  the  lea%'en  of  our  edu- 
cational system    and  democratic  government 
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such  as  we  have  always  known  cannot  pos- 
sibly long  survive  If  private  educational  In- 
stitutions    dlsapj>ear     fr  >m     the     American 

scene. 

decreaseo   :n  :entive 

Recently  I  Introduced  legislaliun  HR 
5673,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1W54  to  provide  funds  for  educational 
purposes  by  proMdlng  increased  incentives 
tor  private  giving  throui{h  the  allowance  of 
a  tax  credit  for  charlta  )le  contributions  to 
educational  Institutions  and  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  tuition  and  other  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  o:  his  spouse  or  de- 
pendent at  an  educational  Institution 

Under  my  plan  every  taxpayer  may  make 
gifts  to  educat  on  at  the  same  cost  of  giving 
The  same  status  would  be  accorded  to  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcaixs  that  is  now  provided  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  those  few 
Americans  in  the  lilgheft  Income  group  At 
the  present  time  it  coaVi  a  person  In  the  91- 
percent  Income  tax  brarket  only  $9  to  give 
$100  to  education  It  costs  the  re«t  of  us. 
on  an  ascending  scale,  up  to  $80  to  give  $100 
to  education. 

The  Democratic  Pan\ ,  being  the  party  of 
those  solely  concerned  with  the  masses — as 
we  are  constantly  reminded  should  wel- 
come and  wholehe;\rted;y  !!upp<:)rt  my  plan. 

I  wiis  highlj  pleasec  when  the  majority 
leader  CongTessn.:in  Ji.hn  W  McCormack. 
Democrat  of  Miu^parhusettJ*  recently  praised 
my  bill  and  p<jlnted  n\\\  that  he  had  himself 
sponsored  and  worked  ;or  similar  legislation 
since  coming  to  the  Cmigrefes 

PRESIDENTS    POSITION 

At  his  press  confer«n<*  on  March  l.")  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  asktHl  what  his  position 
was  regarding  the  proposals  for  modernizing 
the  tax  structure  to  provide  Increased  in- 
centives for  private  altl  to  eduratl<jn  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  faot  that  Hl.s  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellnian  had  endorsed  the 
tax  approach  to  aid  e<lucatlon  The  Presi- 
dent replied.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  get  the 
program  which  we  sent  to  the  Hill  out  of 
the  way  Then  the  Congress  will  have  to 
consider  what  It  wantH  to  do  In  this  otI»er 
area  " 

If  President  Keiiiiedy  would  take  the  lead 
now  In  modernizing  the  tax  structure  to  aid 
private  and  public  education — as  he  appar- 
ently l.s  willing  to  do  'o  aid  business — then 
the  present  educational  misunderstanding 
would  not  have  a  leg  t<i  stand  on  I  base 
this  view  on  a  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  stating  that  your  bill  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  my  statement  of  March  13." 
Carroll  D  Kearns. 
.Vfrmb^'r  of  Congress. 

Washington,   May   1     1961 

The  effect  of  these  bills  would  be  to 
encourage  private  siving  to  education 
This  Riving;  could  be  to  both  public  and 
privaU'  education  and  would  be  a  con- 
stitutional means  whereby  our  private 
schools  could  obtain  the  funds  which  are 
so  absolutely  essential  to  them  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  bills  will  serve  not 
only  to  obtain  the  necessai-y  funds  for 
private  education  but  will  also  sei"ve  to 
remove  this  problem  from  the  field  of 
direct  Federal   aid  to  education 

I  have  revLsed  my  bill  HR  5673.  to 
authorize  a  3 -year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional assistance  for  botli  public  and 
privat-e  education  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  proix>se  to  offer  my  revised  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  today  as  a  .sub- 
stitute to  the  administration  bill  H  R. 
7300.  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor  for 
consideration. 


I  include  at  this  point  an  analysis  of 
my  revised  measui  e 

The  Library  or  Congress. 
Washington    DC  .  June  1,  196: . 
To    Hon   Carroi.i   U   Kearns 
From    American  Law  Dnision 
Subject       Digest    of    revised    draft    of    H  R 
5673    e7th  Con^reKs 
1.  Allotment     formula     would     allot     »350 
million   in   each  fiscal   year     1962.   1963.   1  »64 
for    construction   of    public    elementary    ind 
secondary   schools.     Minimum    allotment   is 
$12  times  number  of  .school  age  (5   17)   chil- 
dren,  or   an    amount    bearing   same    ratlC'   to 
sum  approprliited  as  product  of   numt>e-  of 
school    a^;e    chlk.ren    and    Statt's    allotmen. 
ratio,  latter  being  $1  minus  total  of  50  C'^nt.s 
plus  quotient  resulting  from  division  of  in- 
come per  child  by  Income  for  children  of  all 
States       Said    income    Is    total    personal    In- 
come per  State  divided  by  school  age  chil- 
dren. 

If  a  State's  effort  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  not 
equal  to  the  State  s  base  effort  its  allotr.ient 
is  reduced  by  the  dilTerence  between  the 
States  public  school  expenditures  and  an 
amount  equal  to  States  ba.se  efTon  pKis  a 
fvirther  reduction  bearing  the  same  :atio 
to  the  Stftte's  allotment  as  the  difTerenct  be- 
tween the  States  effort  and  the  national 
effort  bears  to  the  national  effort 

To  receive  an  allotment  a  State  must  f  gree 
to  distribute  It  solely  through  its  educa- 
tion agency,  expend  the  same  solely  on  pub- 
lic school  construction  demonstrate  its  need 
and  remit  any  unuhed  portion  of  an  allot- 
ment Federal  denial  of  an  application  must 
be  preceded  by  notice  and  Jiearing  Also. 
Federal  dusbursement  of  an  allotment  shall 
cease  up<^)n  discovery  of  any  breach  of  con- 
dition on  the  part  of  a  State  and  shal:  not 
be  presumed  until  compliance  is  renewec  and 
any  diverted  funds  repaid  All  such  Feleral 
decisions  are  subject  to  uidicUl  review- 
Labor  working  on  such  federally  financed 
construction  shall  be  paid  in  conformity 
with  Federal  standards  unless  the  latter  are 
waived. 

2  Tax  credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to  educational   institutions 

An  Individual  may  utilize  as  a  credit  the 
lesser  of  the  following.  (1>  Such  contilbu- 
tlons  multiplied  by  his  maximum  tax  rate; 
(2i  or  in  the  case  of  a  standard  deduction 
or  optional  tax,  5  percent  of  adjusted  iros.s 
income  without  regard  to  loss  carryback;  or 
(3)  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross  without 
regard  to  such  carryback 

As  to  corporations,  said  credit  is  the  lesser 
of  the  following:  (a)  Contributions  mul- 
tiplied by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  ncrmal 
and  surtax  tax  rates;  or  i  b  i  5  percent  of  net 
inrome  compared  without  regard  to  loss 
carryback.  Western  Hemisphere  corporition 
deductions,  limitations  on  charitable  con- 
tributions, or  special  corporate  deductions 
other  than  corporate  deductions  other  than 
for  organizational  expenditures 

For  corporations  on  an  accrual  basis,  if 
the  contribution  is  made  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  3d  month  after  the  close 
of  the  tax  year  Its  contribution  m.^y  be 
treated   as   paid  during  the  tax  year 

If  a  corpoTf^te  carryback  is  In  excess  of 
the  aforementioned  5  percent  (2i  limita- 
tion, the  corporation  may  elect  to  take  the 
carryback  Into  account  In  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  lesser  of  the  following  1 1  t  The  excess  of 
contributions  withm  the  5-percent  limit 
over  the  amount  of  contributions  made  In  the 
tax  year  and  In  the  case  of  the  first  taxable 
year  the  amount  of  such  excess,  and  in  the 
second,  the  portion  of  such  excess  not  hither- 
to applied  Credits  are  not  to  result  m  re- 
funds 

Educational  Institution  means  only  an  In- 
stitution which  normally  maintains  a  reg- 
ular faculty,  curriculum,  and  body  of  stu- 
dents. 


Deductible  educational  exi>ensC6  include 
tuition  fees,  books,  supplies  and  equipment 
essential  for  instruction,  meals  and  lodging 
by  thfjse  In  attendance  as  full-time  stu- 
dents These  deductions  cannot  exceed  $2.- 
000  in  any  1  year,  and  scholarships  must  be 
subtracted   therefrom 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  bill 
H  R.  4253.  which  I  have  introduced  and 
which  would  extend  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  for  5  addi- 
tional years.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  provisions  of  the 
NDEA.  However.  I  wonder  if  you  know 
the  wonderful  things  which  this  act  has 
accomplished  m  le.ss  than  3  years 

Under  its  provisions,  more  than 
175.000  student  loans  have  been  made, 
more  than  57,000  projects  designed  to 
improve  laboratories,  special  equipment 
and  materials  used  m  science  matiie- 
matics  and  modern  foreign  laiiguages 
have  been  instituted,  and  by  next  fall 
4.000  student*,  will  be  studying  under  the 
fellowship  program  The  provisions  of 
my  bill  would  expand  and  improve  the 
NDEA  as  well  as  extend  its  life  for  an 
additional  5  years 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  m  this  area 
that  Federal  participation  can  have  its 
greatest  impact  and  be  most  successful. 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  the  NDEA 
should  play  a  secondary  role  m  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  piogram  This  act 
has  been  successful,  it  has  never  been 
subject  to  a  constitutional  challenge,  and 
it  is  the  one  readily  available  vehicle 
which  can  be  used  m  our  race  with  the 
Communists  in  the  field  of  development 
of  educational  excellence  This  is  a  race 
we  miist  win.  foi  to  come  m  second,  even 
a  close  .second,  may  well  mean  the  end 
of  our  civilization  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  question  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  by  no  means  new  In  fact,  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
catioii  IS  actually  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  You  may  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  m  1787  before  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  ratified,  the 
Northwe.st  Ordinance  underscored  the 
importance  of  education  and  stated  that 
'religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged. ' 

In  1862  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
granted  to  each  State  acres  of  public 
land  or  its  equivalent  in  scrip  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  a  college  which  would 
have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  teach- 
ing of  branches  of  learning  related  to 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  military 
training.  Subsequent  legislation  has  in- 
creased supi)ort  for  land -grant  colleges 
and  universities  which  today  represent 
some  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected 
institutions 

We  could  go  on.  of  course,  and  cite 
other  measures  such  as  the  Vocational 
Education  Act:  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  special  milk  program; 
the  provisions  for  veterans  education 
under  two  GI  bills;  legislation  for 
.school  construction  and  support  in 
federally  affected  areas:  assistance  for 
rural  libraries;  legislation  on  behalf  of 
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exceptional  children,  and  the  more  re- 
cently enacted  National  Defense  Act  of 
1958  which  I  have  just  discussed.  All 
of  these  serve  to  point  out  that  there  is 
roughly  about  a  170-year-old  tradition 
of  Federal  grants  of  land  and  money  for 
education.  You  may  be  interested  to 
kno'A-,  for  example,  that  the  National 
Education  Association  reports  that  there 
have  been  more  than  160  differf^nt  Ff>d- 
eral  aid  laws  on  behalf  of  education 
passed  by  Congress  since  1785. 

Now  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation which  I  have  presented  in  brief 
serves  to  point  out  the  continuous  con- 
cern of  the  Consre.-^s  with  meaas 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  best  provide  as.^istance  to  the 
States  for  the  support  of  their  educa- 
tional program.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  for  education  than  at  the 
present  when  State  departments  of 
education  continue  to  report  tremen- 
dous backlogs  in  needs  for  public  .school 
classroom  facilities  and  increased  num- 
bers of  qualified  teachers. 

In  its  recent  report  of  enrollment, 
teachers,  and  schoolhousing,  the  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 8  million  pupils  are  affected 
by  overcrowding,  by  half-day  sessions, 
and  by  the  use  of  improvised  or  make- 
shift facilities.  In  addition,  it  is  re- 
ported that  there  are  over  2  million  other 
students  estimated  zis  housed  in  obsolete 
or  otherwise  inadequate  buildmes. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  pupils  whose 
education  is  being  impaired  m  varying 
degree  by  the  classroom  shortage  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  10  million  A  total 
of  1,868.000  public  .school  pupils  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  schools  in  excess  of  nor- 
mal capacity,  as  determined  by  State 
and  local  standards. 

Moreover,  it  is  reported  by  the  OfBce  of 
Education  in  its  comprehen.sive  study 
"Ten-year  Aims  in  Education  Staffing 
and  Constructing  Public  Elementary-  and 
Secondary  Schools,  1959-69,"  that  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  qualified  teach- 
ers. It  is  stated  that  projections  indi- 
cate that  total  new  demand  is  expected 
to  remain  fairly  constant  over  the  next 
10  years,  fluctuating  around  a  level  of  a 
lilUe  over  200.000  per  year.  Along  with 
this  fact,  it  may  be  observed  that  States 
have  reported  91.500  teachers,  or  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  teaching  staiT,  as  hold- 
ing substandard  certificates.  I  would 
suppose  that  many  of  these  teachers 
have  very  serious  desires  to  do  further 
study  to  fully  qualify  for  teaching  cer- 
tificates, but  we  know  that  the  general 
range  of  teachers'  salaries  often  necessi- 
tates summer  employment  for  these  in- 
dividuals in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
livmg,  thereby  removing  the  po.sslbility 
of  study  for  the  completion  of  certifi- 
cate standards.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  married  teachers  with 
growing  families. 

Now  all  this  to  me  adds  up  to  a  rather 
viciou.s  circle  which  is  going  to  continue 
to  go  round  and  round  unless  something 
is  done  and  done  soon  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. Thi.s  something,  which  can  and 
should  be  done,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  support 


to  the  States  for  education.  I  think  the 
Congress  is  convinced  of  this  fact.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  enactment 
of  a  program  which  can  be  most  effective 
and  meaningful  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  for  the  Slates — and  for 
you.  the  parents  and  teachers  and  all 
local  citizens — the  responsibility  for  and 
control  over  the  schools.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  if  legislation  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion were  enacted  at  the  Federal  level 
which  would  destroy  the  tradition  of 
State  and  local  citizen  responsibility  for 
the  public  schools. 

Ttie  CommLssion  on  National  Goals  in 
Its  1960  report  to  President  Eisenhower 
presented  a  statement  about  Federal  aid 
to  education  which  I  consider  to  be  most 
meaningful.     The  Commission  stated: 

No  one  kr.nws  how  b€st  to  design  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  education. 
But  one  thing  Is  certain:  with  education 
playing  a  vastly  more  crucial  role  In  our  na- 
tional life,  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  escape  greater  In- 
volvement In  it  Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at 
such  Involvement  Our  tradition  of  local 
control  In  education  Is  a  healthy  one,  but 
we  must  not  let  It  thwart  us  In  accomplish- 
ing Important  national  purposes. 

The  urgent  requirements — and  opportu- 
nities— of  modern  life  make  It  necessary  that 
we  handle  some  problewis  at  the  State  and 
National  levels,  whether  the  field  be  trans- 
portation, communication,  conamerce,  law 
enforcement,  or  education.  We  are  facing 
ta.sks  of  the  gravest  Import  for  our  future  as 
a  Nation.  Some  of  these  ta.sts  require  long- 
term  planning  at  the  highest  level.  In  such 
matters,  we  must  act  as  a  Nation. 

Primary  responsibility  for  financing  the 
schools  must  He  with  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts But  It  Is  clear  that  Pederal  support 
must  be  Increased,  and  so  designed  as  to 
offer  minimum  Interference  with  State  and 
local  autonomy,  and  not  to  undermine  local 
Incentives  to  raise  money  for  schools. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
revi.sed  H.R  5673,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today 

The  title  of  my  revised  measure,  which 
I  plan  to  offer  as  a  substitute  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill  H.R.  7300  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 
follows: 

.\  Bill  To  Authorize  a  3-Yeah  Pkocram  or 
FrDEHAL    Financial    Assistance    roR    the 

Co.VSTRrCTION    OF    PlTBLIC    ElJEMENTART    AND 

Secondary  Schools,  and  To  Provide  Cer- 
tain    Additional     Assistance     for     Both 
Pttblic  and  Private  Edt-cation  on  a  Per- 
manent Basis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

tttle     I — school    construction     assistance 

act    or     1961 

Sec    101.  This   title  may    be   cited   as   the 
School     Construction     Assistance     Act     of 
1961". 

Declaration  of  jnirposc 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  a  three-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  assist  their  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities. It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
with  this  assistance  the  quality  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be 
sut)stantlally  Improved  In  all  States  and 
that  Inequalities  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties within  and  between  States  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 


Assurance    against    Federal    interference    in 
schools 

Sec.  103.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Stat«s  shall  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  or  operation  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

Authorization    of    appropriations 

Slc.  104.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of  such 
appropriation  or  condition  IncooRlstent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  terms  or  purposes  oX  this 
Utle.  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1961.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  MSCOOCOOO.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  State  r  ducatlon 
agencies   as   provided    In    this    title. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per 
child  of  school  age.  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age.  and  the  effort  for  public  school 
purposes  of  the  respective  States.  A  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the 
State.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  during  such  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  (and  for  those  two  years  only). 
Except  as  provided  by  section  IOC.  and  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  as  follows  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fliscal  year,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  104  for  such  year  as  the  product  of — 

(1>  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)    the    States    allotment    ratio    (as    de- 
termined under  subsection    (O) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sectioo 
lOT,  a  State's  mlalmum  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  $13  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  such  Bute  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  If.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  anoount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  less  than  such  State's  minimum  allotment, 
the  Commissioner  shall  deduct  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  104 
for  such  fiscal  year,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  allot  to  each  such  State  lu 
minimum  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and  shall  thereafter  reallot  among  the  re- 
maining States  and  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a) .  the  balance  remaining  after  such 
deduction,  and  shall  repeat  such  deductions 
and  reallotments  until,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  Is  not 
less  than  such  State's  minimum  allotment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  less  the  product  of  (A) 
.50  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  State  by  the  Income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands),  except  that  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  \x  .75. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  19C1,  such  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  Allotment  ratios 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  l)e  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all 
the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American   Samoa,    and    the    Virgin    Islands) 
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for  the  tliree  most  recent  coI^Becul!ve  fiscal 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such 
promiilgaUon  shall  be  conclusive  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  except  that  the  C-um- 
missloner  may  estima'e  and  8ub6e<rjer.tly  re- 
vise such  alloiniPiil  ratios,  and.  as  .'-o  revised 
and  promulgated,  -s-.jch  promulgaUon  sliall 
be  ecjualiy   ciiiciu-'iive 

(3'  The  term  "Income  per  child  of  school 
age  "  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for  all 
the  States  means  the  total  personal  income 
for  the  .state  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calend;ir  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  the  State  or  In  all  such  States,  re- 
spectively. In  such  fiscal  year. 

(4 1  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
age*  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

Maintenance  and  improvement  of  State  and 
local  ntpport  for  public  school  financing 
Sec.  106.  (a)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1961.  shall  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  fiscal  year  la  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  States  base  effort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  SUte's  public  school 
expenditures  In  such  year  and  the  public 
school  expenditures  It  would  have  made  In 
•ucb  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  base 
effort  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961, 
shall  also  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five  year  period  besfin- 
nlng  July  1,  1956.  and  ending  June  30.  1961. 
The  amount  of  the  reduction  under  this  sub- 
section (which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
reduction  of  any,  under  subsection  (a)) 
■hall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  other- 
wise allocable  to  the  State  under  section  105. 
(1)  as  the  difference  t)etween  the  State's  ef- 
fort and  the  national  effort  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  rational  effort  for  such  year,  or 
(2).  If  It  would  result  in  .i  smaller  reduction. 
as  the  difference  between  the  State's  expend- 
iture per  public  school  pupil  and  110  per 
centum  of  the  national  expendlt\ire  per 
public  school  pupil  for  such  year,  bears  to 
110  per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil  for  such  year.  This 
8ut>^ectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  for 
any  year  for  which  the  SUte's  effort  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  national  effort  for  such 
year,  or  the  State's  expenditure  per  public 
school  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110  per 
centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public   school    pupil   for   e\irh   year. 

(c)  The  toUl  reductions  which  may  be 
made  r.i.der  subsections  (at  and  (h)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  SUte  for 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  such  sum. 

(d)  For  purpi"»ses  of  this  section — 

(1)  (A)  A  "SUte's  effort"  for  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (1)  the  SUte's  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  In  such  fiscal  year  by 
(ill  the  Income  per  5uch  p\:pll  for  the  SUte 
lor  such  year:  except  that  the  Slate  s  effort 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  cqu.U  to  the  SUte's 
base  effort  and  to  the  national  effort  in  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  .Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(Bi  A  State  B  '  ba&e  fffort  for  a  fiscal  year 
meruis  the  averaRe  State  effort  over  Uie  three 
Immediately    precedaiK    fiscal   ye^.rs 

[C  The  ■■ir.r..me  per  p'lbllc  school  pupil" 
for  a  SUte  or  for  all  the  States  for  ar.v 
fiscai   year  means  the  total  personal   Income 
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for  the  Slate  or  lor  ail  the  SUies  in  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  such  fisca.  year  >  ex- 
clxislve  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  islands),  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  public  school 
pupils  In  the  State  or  In  ail  such  SUtes. 
respectively.  In  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  (A)  The  "national  effort"  for  any 
fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing (t)  the  exp>endlture  per  public  school 
pupil  for  all  the  States  In  such  year  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) by  (II)  the  Income  per  such  pupil 
for  all  such  SUtes  for  such  year. 

(B|  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fiscal 
year  p>erlod  beginning  July  1.  1956  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  national 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1956.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1960.  by  four. 

(3)  (A)  The  "public  school  expenditures" 
of  any  SUte  in  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
toUI  expyenditures  by  the  SUte  and  subdivi- 
sions thereof  In  such  year  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  made  from 
funds  derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
In  the  SUte  (Including  payments  In  the 
nature  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  from 
any  sovu-ces  i . 

(B)  The  "expenditure  per  public  school 
pupU"  for  any  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obUlned  by  dividing  the  SUte  s 
public  school  expenditures  In  such  year  by 
the  number  of  Its  public  school  pupils  for 
such  year. 

(C)  The  "national  expenditure  per  ptjbllc 
school  pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obulned  by  dividing  (I)  the  public 
school  expenditures  of  all  the  SUtes  In  such 
year  ^  exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  by  (11)  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  in  all  such  SUtes  for 
such  year. 

(4)  The  Commissioner's  determinations  of 
the  SUte  effort,  base  effort.  Income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  average 
rate  of  increase,  and  expenditure  per  public 
school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Commissioner 
may  estimate  and  subsequently  revise  any 
such  determination,  and  as  so  revised,  such 
determination  shall  he  equally  conclusive. 

Payment  of  allotments  to  States 
Sec.  107  Pa\-inentB  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pursuant  to  section  105  (as 
adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  106  and  as  adjusted  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments 
previously  made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  such  estimates.  In 
such  Installments,  and  at  such  times,  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  for  expenditure  by 
the  SUtes  of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

State  agency  administrative  costs 
Sec.  108.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  section  105,  as  adjusted  by  section 
106.  for  each  fiscal  year,  a  State  education 
agency  may  use  such  amount  as  it  deems 
necesf.ary  for  any  supervision,  services,  and 
other  coeU  of  administering  Its  activities 
under  this  title  In  that  year,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  be  more  than  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser  of  (1)  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In 
the  State  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and 
(2)  $150,000,  except  that  if,  for  any  State, 
such  lesser  amount  Is  ;es.«  than  $25,000,  stich 
amount  shall  be  Increased  to  $25,000. 
State  applications 
Sec.  109.  (s)  A  State  which  desire?  to 
receive  its  allotments  under  this  Utle  shall 


submit  through  Its  State  education  apency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 
(  1  )  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
educauun  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  admin ifctering  the  funds  received  under 
this  title: 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  Bute  under  this  title  will 
be  expended  soleiy  for  construction  oj  pub- 
lic school  facilities  approved  by  the  State 
education  agency: 

(3)  seU  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  In  alhx-atlng  Junds  received 
under  this  title  i  other  than  amounts  to  be 
used  under  section  108 1  priority  wUl  be 
given  to  local  education  agencies  which, 
upon  making  an  effort  commenfurate  with 
their  economic  resources,  are  unable,  solely 
because  of  lack  of  such  resources,  to  fi^nance 
from  the  resources  available  to  them  the 
full  cost  of  needed  school  facliitlts;  the  pri- 
ority principles  set  forili  in  accordance  vith 
this  paragraph  shall  Uke  into  account  (A) 
the  financial  resources  ot  the  several  locaJ 
education  agencies  In  the  State.  (B)  the 
efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  meet  their  needs  for  public  school  facili- 
ties out  of  State  and  Ux-aI  funds,  and  (C) 
the  urgency  of  their  needs  for  public  school 
facilities,  determined  according  to  condi- 
tions of  overcrowding  or  lack  of  facilities, 
and  the  extent  to  which  unsafe  and  obso- 
lete facilities  are  In  use, 

(4)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  this  title  Is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
education  agency; 

(5)  sets  forth  pr.:>cedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  as-sure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  funds  paid  to  the  State  and 
by  the  SUte  to  the  local  education  agencies 
under  this  title,  which  procedures  sh.<i::  in- 
clude provision  for  repayment  to  the  Ui.ited 
SUtes  of  any  sums  recfi\ed  by  the  St.'^te 
from  its  allotment  for  any  fiscai  year  under 
this  title  which  are  r.  ^t  obligated  by  it  under 
SUte  law  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  f  1- 
lowlng  that  for  which  such  allotment  was 
made,  or  which  are  not  expended  In  accord- 
ance therewith  by  the  end  of  the  second  fis- 
cal year  following  that  la  which  they  were 
obligated  (unless  such  sums  have  been  de- 
ducted from  subsequent  payments  pursuant 
to  section  107) ; 

(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  111  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  in  the  State 
assisted  under  this  title;   and 

(7)  provides  for  making  such  repK>rts  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  l-o  time 
reasonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  request,  to  the  records 
upon  which  such  information  Is  based. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  public  school  op- 
erated by  a  public  agency  or  institution  oth- 
er than  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  resF>onslblHty 
for  financing  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities withm  the  entire  State,  within  a 
given  geographical  area  within  the  State,  or 
with  respect  to  particular  categories  of  pub- 
lic schools,  the  &>mmlssioner  may  modify  or 
make  inapplicable  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  special 
governmental  or  school  organization  ol^  such 
State. 

Revieu:  of  State  applicatujns 

Sec.  110.  (aid)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  SUte  which  ful- 
fills the  conditions  specifted  in  section 
lOSiat.  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
SUte  application  except  alter  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  lor  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 
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(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  Included 
m  Its  application  under  section  109ia)  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purpjoses  for  which  they  have  been  paid 
the  CommisBloner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
5tate  education  Eigency.  and  he  shall  there- 
.ifter  wlthold  further  payments  to  the  State 
under  this  title  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
.such  failure  to  comply,  or  if  compliance  is 
;mpo«slble.  there  Is  a  repayment,  or  an  ar- 
rangement for  repayment,  of  Federal  m'nieys 
Ahlch  have  been  diverted  r  impropyerly  ex- 
pended. 

(b)(1)  A  State  education  iigeiicy  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  may 
Jippeai  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  such 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  f)(ficer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  m  the  court 
the  record  if  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
baxed  his  \ctlon 

1 2)  Upon  the  filing  of  ti.e  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection 
the  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  afBrm 
the  action  of  the  Commisaiuner  or  to  .set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  m  part  temporarily  or 
permanently  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  the  facts,  i:  siipp<jrted  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  m'jdified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings  Such  new  or  mixiifled 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  t>e  conclusive 
if   supported   by  substantial   evidence 

(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  aftlrining 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  sections  1291  and 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  C"de. 

Labor    <tandard^ 

Sec  111  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  m  part  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  Than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  Ui  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  as  amended  1 40  U  S  C. 
276a-276c-5l  for  construction  projects  under 
this  title,  and  every  such  employee  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of 
pay  for  all  hours  worked  In  excess  of  eight 
hotirs  in  any  workflay  or  forty  hours  m  the 
workweek,  as  the  gase  may  be:  but  the  State 
education  agency -Tnay  waive  the  application 
of  this  section  >fi  cases  or  classes  of  cases 
where  laborers  br  mechanics,  not  otherwise 
employed  at  any  time  in  the  construction 
of  the  project,  voluntarily  donate  their 
services  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs 
of  construction  and  the  State  education 
agency  de ermines  that  any  amounts  saved 
thereby  are  fully  credited  to  the  education 
agency  undertaking  the  construction  The 
State  education  agency  of  each  State  shall 
take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  wage  standards  required  above 
shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  advertise- 
ment for  bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form 
and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
covering  the  project.  The  Secretary  of 
Ijaixx  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  speclfitd  in  this  provision  the 
authority  and  lunctions  set  forth   in  Reor- 


ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
PR  3176,  5  use  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13  1934  a.s  amended 
I  40   use     276c  K 

Definitions 

Sec.   112    For  the  purposes  of   this   title — 

ill  The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 
United    States    Commissl'jner    oi     Education 

(2 1  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  schools  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision. 

(3»  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and   the   Virgin  Islands 

(4)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  su[>ervision  of  public  schools 

1 5)  The  term  "public  school  pupils" 
means  pupils  In  average  dally  attendance 
at  public  schools  within  a  State,  or  within 
all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  criteria  devel- 
oped by  him  to  assure  uniform  determina- 
tions for  all   the  States 

(6i  The  term  "public  schools"  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expeiise.  under  public  sup>ervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  is  provided  as  elementary 
or  secondary  sch<K)l  education  (Ai  by  a 
State  or  local  education  agency,  or  (B)  If 
the  State  application  approved  under  this 
title  so  provides  by  another  State  or  local 
public    agency   or    institution 

(7)  The  term  elementary  and  secondary 
education"  shall  not  Include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
beyond  grade  12 

(8)  The  terms  school  facilities"  and  pub- 
lic school  facilities '  mean  classrooms  and 
related  facilities  (including  furniture,  in- 
structional m.'^terlals  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (In- 
cluding site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
terms  shall  Include  gymnasiums  and  sunllar 
facilities,  except  those  Intended  primarily 
for  exhibitions  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(9)  The  terms  "construct"  "constructing", 
and  "construction"  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school  fa- 
cilities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities,  and  the  Inspection  and  su- 
pervision of  the  construction  of  schcxjl  fa- 
cilities, 

TrriyE  II 

Sec.  201  (a)  Part  TV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section ; 

'Sec.  39.  Credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to   educational    institutions. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit — At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  the  amotint  determined  under  this 
section. 

■'(b)  Individuals. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount 
.illowable  as  a  credit  under  this  section  shall 
be  whichever  of  the  fi)llowing  is   the  lesser: 

"(1)  the  amount  df^frmlned  by  multi- 
plying— 

'(A)  the  amount  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  educational  Institutions,  by 

"(B)  the  ma.ximum  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
for  the  taxable   year  by  section   1    (a),  or 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  has  elected  to  take  the  standard  de- 
duction provided   by  section    141    or   to   pay 


the  optional  tax  imposed  by  sertum  3  .0  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  adlusted  Rross  in- 
come, computed  without  regard  \'<  iin>  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year 
under  section   172.  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  ."^uch  tax- 
payer. 15  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, computed  without  regard  to  any  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year 
under  section    172 

"lO     COEPORATIONS  — 

••(1)  General  Rule — In  the  cawe  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  this  section  shall  be  whichever  of 
the  following  is  the  lesser: 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying— 

"(l)  the  amount  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  educational   Institutions,    by 

■  III)  the  percentage  which  equals  the  siun 
of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the  surtax  rate 
prescribed  by  section  11  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
income,   computed    without    regard    to — 

••(1)  section  170. 

"(11)  part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  (except 
section  248) 

"(ill)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section   172.  and 

"(Iv)  section  922  (special  deduction  for 
Western   Hemisphere    trade   corporations) 

"(2)  Corporations  on  accrual  basis — In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  reporting  its  tax- 
able income  on  the  accrual  basis.  If — 

"(A)  the  board  of  directors  authorizes  a 
charitable  contribution  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution during  any  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  payment  of  such  contribution  Is 
made  after  the  close  of  such  taxable  year 
and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year. 

then  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  such 
contribution  as  paid  during  such  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Carryover  or  corporate  contribu- 
tions.— Any  contribution  made  by  a  corpo- 
ration In  the  taxable  year  which,  but  for  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  would  be 
taken  into  account  In  computing  the  credit 
under  this  section,  shall  (at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer  made  for  the  taxable  year  i  be 
taken  into  account  In  computing  tlie  credit 
under  this  section  in  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesser  of  the  two  following  amounts: 

"(A)  the  excess  of  the  amount  ol  chari- 
table contributions  to  educational  Institu- 
tions which  may  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  the  credit  under  this  section  un- 
der the  limitation  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  over 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contributions 
to  educational  Institutions  made  In  such 
year:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  first  succeeding 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and  In  the  case  of  the  second  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  the  portion  of  ;  uch 
excess  contribution  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  first  succeeding  taxable  year 

"(d)  Educational  Instttlttion  Deitnei)  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  edu- 
cational Institution"  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  the  last  sentence  of  sett  ion 
131(e) (4) 

"(e)    Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Amounts  taken  into  account  The 
determination  of  whether  or  not  a  charitable 
contribution  to  an  educational  institution 
may  be  taken  Into  accotint  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  amount  thereof,  shall  be  made 
under  section  170;  except  that  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  any  such  determination 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any  election 
to  take  the  standard  deduction  provided  by 
section  141,  or  to  pay  the  optional  tax  pro- 
vided by  section  3. 

'"(2)  Correlation  wfth  section  ito — No 
eunount  taken  Into  account  under  this  sec- 
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tlon  shall  be  allowable  h.s  a  de<lucUon  ui.der 
aecUon  170.  Any  amount  taken  into  ac- 
count under  tills  secUun  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  In  cf>mputlng  the  limitations  pro- 
vided In  secUon  l70(bi(l)  (but  not  those 
provided  In  section  170(bw2i<  For  pur- 
poses of  provisions  of  law  rf  lating  to 
amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  170  ui.v  amijunt  UiKen  Into  account 
lor  purposes  ol  tiiis  sect,  'n  ^hall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  all  watiiS  under  section  170. 
and  any  reference  In  any  provision  of  law 
to  a  specific  provision  of  section  170  shall, 
where  appropriate  be  treated  as  Including 
a  reference  In  the  corresponding  provision  of 
this  section  An  amount  shall  be  treated 
as  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  but  f  /r  such 
amount,  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  this  section  for  any  Uixable  year 
would  be  decreased. 

"(3)     CREDrr     NOT    TO    RFSfLT    I.N     RETtrNDS  

The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  U\x  imposed  by  this  chapter,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed  by 
this  part  (Other  than  this  section  and  sec- 
Uon 31 ). 

"■(4)  Elections. — Any  election  provided 
by  this  section  may  be  made  only  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  designed  to  Insure  the  effective 
correlation  of  this  section  with  section  170. 
as  the  Secretsj-y  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe" 

(b)  The  uible  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  39.  Credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to  educational  Institutions." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  170(a) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
1  relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contributions 
and  gifts)  Is  amended  to  retid  as  follows: 
•  A  charitable  contribution  shall  be  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  (or  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  credit  under  section  39) 
only  If  verified  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(d)  SecUon  170(c)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of 
this  secUou"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"For  purposes  of  this  secUon  and  secUon 
39". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ctiarl table 
conulbuUons  made  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  during  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenvie  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  217  as  section  218.  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  216  the  following  new 
section. 
"Sec.  217.  Educational  Expenses 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  educational  expenses  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
which  are  Incurred  by  him.  by  his  spouse. 
or  by  a  dependent  ( as  defined  In  secUon 
152(a) ). 

"(b)  DiriNiTioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Educational  expenses. — The  term 
'educational  expenses'  means  amounts  paid 
for— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  by  an  edu- 
cational InsUtutlou  for  attendiiiice  at  such 
institution; 

"(B)  fees  required  by  an  educational  In- 
stitution for  a  course  of  InstrucUon  at  such 
institution; 

"(C)  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  cer- 
tified by  an  educational  InsUtution  as  neces- 
sary for  a  course  of  Insuuction  at  such 
Institution;  and 


■  iDi  meals  and  •.>Ug;ng  while  att<-nd;ng 
an  educiitionai  Insutution,  but  only  If  the 
Individual  for  whom  such  amounts  are  paid 
Is.  at  the  time  such  expenses  for  meals  and 
lodging  are  Incurred,  a  full-time  student  at 
such  institution  or  is  enrolled  In  courses 
having  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  quaii/y  jis  a  fuil-time 
student. 

"(2)  Educational  Institution.— Tl^e  term 
"educational  Institution'  means  an  educa- 
tional Institution  (as  defined  In  section  151 
(e)(4)  )  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting  agency. 
"(c)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Expenses  or  each  individual. — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  educational  expenses  of  any  one 
individual  paid  during  the  taxable  year  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do  not 
exceed  $2,CX)0 

"(2)  Spouse.^ — Deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (s)  for  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  paid 
dvirlng  the  taxable  year  only  If — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  hU  spouse  under  section  151(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spoxise  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"(3)  Meals  AND  lodging. — 
"(A)  FiTLL-'nME  students  — Dcduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
educational  expenses  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  (D)  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
which  are  Incurred  by  any  Individual  who  at 
the  time  such  expenses  are  incurred  is  a 
full-time  student  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  do  not  exceed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  such  expenses  Incurred 
while  the  Individual  Is  attending  an  educa- 
tional Institution  away  from  home.  $90, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  individual  at- 
tends an  educaUonal  Institution  away  from 
home,  or  If  greater,  by  ti.e  number  of  m  r.ths 
for  which  payment  Is  made  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  meals  and  lodging  for  tlie  incii- 
vldual  while  he  Is  attending  an  educational 
Institution   away  from  home:    or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  such  expenses  incurred 
while  the  Individual  Is  attending  an  educa- 
Uonal InsUtution  not  away  from  home.  §45. 
multiplied  by  ;be  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  individual 
attends  eui  Institution  of  higher  education 
not  away  from  home,  or,  If  greater,  by  the 
number  of  months  for  which  payment  is 
made  during  the  taxable  >ear  for  meals  and 
lodging  for  the  Individual  while  l.e  Is  atten::- 
Ing  an  educational  Institution  not  away  from 
home 

"(B)  Less  tilan  full-time  students. — 
Deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  educational  expenses  descr:lx-d 
in  subsection  (b)il)(Di  paid  durmg  t;.e 
tazable  year  whlih  are  Ir.curred  by  any  indi- 
vidual who  at  tile  time  such  expenses  are 
Incurred  Is  not  a  full-time  student  but  who 
Is  enrolled  In  courses  having  at  lef.st  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  hours  required  to 
qualify  as  a  full-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  e\cet'\  an 
amount  determined  under  subpsragraph 
(A)  (I)  or  (11).  whichever  is  appiici.bie.  ex- 
cept that,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  $90  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1),  and  for  $45  In  fubparn- 
graph  (A)  (11).  an  amount  which  b-ars  the 
same  ratio  to  $90  or  $45.  as  the  case  may  be 
as  the  number  of  hours  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled  bears  to  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  qualify  as  a  fuU-t jne  stu- 
dent. 

■•(C)  Special  EtrLES  — For  purpose.-;  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B).  a  montli  during 
which  an  Individual  attends  an  educational 
InstltuUon  for  less  than  10  days  shall  be 
disregarded;  and  an  individual  who  is  at- 
tending an  educational  institution  not  away 


from  home,  but  who  Is  required  by  such 
insUtuUon  to  accept  meals  and  lodging 
furnished  by  such  Instltvtlon.  shall  be 
treated  as  If  he  Is  attending  an  etiucatlonal 
mstltution  away  from  home.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  amounts  paid  for  meals 
and  lodging  of  an  individual  while  he  is 
attending  an  educational  Institution  not 
away  from  home  shall  In  the  case  of  n-ieals 
and  Ixlglnp  furnished  to  such  Individual  by 
the  taxpayer  be  determined  under  rep\-.la- 
tionis  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  c>r  his 
delegate 

"(4)  Othtr  pex>- .nal  and  lutnc  kx- 
PXNS£S. — Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3).  deduction  sha'.l  not  be  allowed  under 
EubsecUon  (a)  for  ar.y  amount  paid  directly 
or  Indirectly,  for  any  penional  or  living  ex- 
petu^es  In  the  event  an  sjnount  paid  as 
tuition  or  fees  includes  an  amount  for  any 
personal  or  .ivmg  ex;>ense  (including  meals 
or  lodging  I  whlLh  is  not  separately  f-tated, 
Uie  porUon  of  such  amount  i>«i.;d  which  is 
attributable  to  such  persona:  or  Uvlng  ex- 
pei^Ae  E.har.  be  determined  under  regulations 
prpscribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"(5)  Taxpaters  havtnc  substantial  tax- 
Am.E  INCOME — The  amount  which  (but  for 
this  paxagrajihi  would  be  allowable  as  a  de- 
duct: >::  uT.cier  subsection  (hi  sha'.l  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxab;e 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  ( computed  without 
regard  to  this  sectu  n  i  exceeds — 

"(Ai  $10,000.  If  the  taxpayer  is  unmarried 
and  Is  not  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined 
in  section  1(b)  fan  for  the  taxable  year, 
or  1?  married  and  files  a  separate  return  for 
the    taxable    year,    or 

■  B)  $20.0*:'0.  If  tiie  taxpayer  Is  n.amed 
and  hies  a  Jc  ;nt  return  with  his  spouse  lur 
the  taxable  year,  or  is  a  head  ol  a  household 
or  surviving  sfKjuse  ijx  the  taxable  year 

"id J  Redaction  foe  Certain  Schol.ae- 
sHiPS.  FixLOwsHrps.  AND  VrmiANS'  Bin- 
Enrs  — The  educational  expense*  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  individual 
which  (but  for  this  subsection'  would  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  o--.  i 
shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  reduced  by 
amounts  received  by  or  for  such  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  as — 

"(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which,  under  section  117.  Is  not  Includable 
In  gross  income    or 

'i2i  eduoation  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  titie  38  of  the  United 
Sta'v^s  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  Utle. 

"  C)  Exception. — Subsection  (ai  shall  not 
apply  Xg  any  amount  paid  which  Is  allow- 
able a«  s  deduction  under  section  162  (relat- 
ing to  trade  or  business  expenses- 1  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sectlctis  for  such  part 
VII  is  an.ended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
snd  inserting  in  lieu  there<  f  the  following: 

"Sec.  217.  EducaUonal  expenses. 

•"Sec  218    Cros?   refererces  " 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 

December  31,  1960. 


ONE-WAY    STREET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent!  is 
recogniz.ed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DLNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  a 
stat-ement  reportedly  made  by  one  of  the 
better  known  U.S.  Senat<irs  at  a  rally  for 
the  reenaciment  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  a  loiig-lerm 
basis.  This  statement  came  to  mind  re- 
cently while  I  was  rereadmg  the  Virgmia 
Declaration  of  Rights  as  originally  drawn 
bv  (>?orce  Mason — li^ie  mighty  weight  of 
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the  logic  of  these  rights  becoming  the 
foundation  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our 
Federal  Constitution: 

Article  1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature 
e-qually  free  and  Independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  Into 
ii  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  name- 
ly, the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
tiie  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  prop- 
frty.  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
,ind       safety  i  Virginia       Declaration       of 

Rights.) 

The  Senator  and  many  others  in  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  business,  have  for 
years  violated  this  concept  of  rights  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  have  become  as 
yesterday's  snows,  melted  and  drained 
away.  The  Senator  said,  in  defense  of 
trade  agreements  that  had  cost  the 
American  workers  and  investors  in  the 
bicycle  and  clothespin  industry  their 
.jobs  and  isolated  industries  were  driven 
out  of  business,  that  we  must  maintain 
our  foreign  relations  through  our  trade 
agreements  and  that  other  industries 
profited  from  their  losses. 

In  a  sense,  the  Senator  was  saying  that 
our  rights  are  not  individual,  not  Inher- 
ent, but  are  subject  to  curtailment,  in- 
fringement, and  elimination  if.  in  so  do- 
ing, somebody  else  benefited. 

The  fallacy  of  this  type  of  thinking  is 
that  It  violates  every  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government,  every  concept  of 
equality  under  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution and  above  all  it  incorporates  the 
basic  principle  of  totalitarian  and  com- 
munistic government  wherein  the  rights 
of  mdividuals  are  subject  to  the  whims 
of  mdividuals  or  groups  and  become  in 
effect  the  sole  property  of  government 

We  cannot  possibly  contmue  this  com- 
plete perversion  of  the  whole  purp>ose  of 
these  basic  articles  subscribed  to,  fought 
and  bled  for  by  our  Pounding  Fathers. 

How  can  Congress  and  the  President 
;as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  decide  who  shall  be  deprived  or 
divested  of  the  inherent  right  to  earn 
a  living,  to  possess  property  or  to  provide 
.•'or  his  family,  its  comforts  and  its  needs? 

Where  m  the  Constitution  are  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  ordained  with 
.special  powers  to  decide  who  shall  be 
protected  and  who  shall  be  denied  pro- 
i:ection?  Who  says,  and  where  is  it  said, 
r.hat  a  cotton  planter,  the  machine- 
maker.  or  a  wheatgrower  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  his  rights  and  property  by 
deprivmg  the  glassworker,  the  steel- 
worker,  or  the  coal  miner  of  his  job' 

I  hav?  always  subscribed  to  the  sincere 
'oelief  that  all  power  is  vested  in.  and 
deprived  from  the  people  that  elected 
oflScials  are  their  tnistees  and  servants 
.ind  at  all  times  subject  to  the  people. 

No  man  in  government,  no  labor  union 
'eader,  and  no  corporation  president  has 
a  right  to  agree  to  any  agreement  which 
deprives  a  voter,  a  worker,  or  a  stock- 
iiolder  of  his  liberties,  his  rights,  his 
property,  or  his  opportunity  to  pursue 
and  obtain  these  objectives. 

No  commission  created  by  Congress — 
and  certainly  not  the  President  him- 
self— has  any  constitutional  privilege  to 
sign  an  agreement  whereby  a  tariff  is 
raised  on  one  commodity  and  lowered  on 
another  on  the  grounds  that  one  indus- 


try or  one  worker  is  dispensable  while 
another  must  prosper  or  that  any  Ameri- 
can's rights  individually — unless  all 
Americans'  rls.'hts  collectively — can  be 
negated  or  curtailed  as  a  pawn  or  prom- 
ise In  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

No  man  in  Congress  would  stand  still 
for  one  second  if  a  bill  was  introduced 
setting  avSide  a  quota  of  the  seats  m 
Congress  for  Japan.  HonK  Kong,  and 
other  foreign  countne.s  but  most  of  us 
don't  raise  a  whimper  when  we  say  to 
the  te.xtile  companies  iind  their  workers, 
you  must  set  aside  so  many  jobs,  so 
much  profit,  control  your  production  to 
a  certain  percentage,  so  that  a  quota  can 
be  given  to  .Japan.  Hong  YLona.  and 
others. 

We  do  not  do  th.s  becau.se  we  need 
the  textiles;  we  can  produce  more  tex- 
tile.s  than  well  ever  need,  but  we  do 
this  simply  because  we  have  to  have 
friend  , 

Now  you  may  think  this  is  not  good 
logic  to  draw  this  comparison  .so  let's 
go  to  anothei  little  setup  Congress  is 
responsible  for;  How  would  Congress 
react  if.  after  setting  aside  a  quota  for 
our  •foreign- nade  Congressmen  and 
who  took  their  seat>s  in  the  House,  we 
passed  anothe:  law  statmg  that  not  only 
would  they  be  paid  more  salary  than  the 
elected  American  Members  but  that  they 
would  not  ha  -e  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
salaries  The.-  would  be  given  all  the 
services  of  oui  way  of  life — our  schools, 
highways,  streets,  public  parks,  defense, 
police  and  fire  protection  all  free  but 
could  exercise  up  to  their  quota  vote  all 
the  rights  preMously  resei^ved  for  Amer- 
ican Congressmen 

Now.  this  is  not  so  funny  because  the 
textile  product'r  and  his  employees  pay 
taxes  that  are  used  to  pay  subsidies  and 
soil  bank  benefits  to  cotton  growers  and 
then  have  to  pay  a  government  con- 
trolled price  for  the  .same  cotton  that  the 
foreign-made  textiles  get  for  8  cents 
a  pound  less  than  charged  to  American- 
made  textiles. 

Let  us  .see  v  hat  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment has  don?  to  the  textile  industry*; 

Between  1947  and  1957.  325.000  jobs 
disappeared  ir  the  textile  industry  and 
an  additional  75,000  jobs  were  shipped 
overseas  between  January.  1957  and  No- 
vember, 1960, 

Between  1947  and  1957.  710  textile 
mills  closed  their  doors  and  from  1958 
to  1960  128  more  mills  were  closed 

At  this  very  moment — according  to 
one  of  our  Members,  after  returning 
from  Hong  Kong  recently — f-)undations 
for  SIX  enoi-mous  textile  mills  are  under 
construction  in  Hong  Kong 

If  the  American  made  textiles  are  in 
such  trouble  that  as  Senator  Thuhmond, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  March  21, 
1961.  stated,  the  textile  employment  pic- 
ture IS  the  blackest  of  all,  and  the  con- 
tinuing contraction  of  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  :s  apparent  by  whatever 
yardstick  may  be  used,  whether  it  be 
equipment  in  plants,  employment,  mill 
liquidation  or  profit.  How  much  worse 
off  is  it  going  to  be  when  aU  the  new 
mills  are  completed  in  Japan.  Hong 
Kong  Taiwan  andi^n  and  on'' 


I  disagree  with  my  textile  area  col- 
leagues who  believe  the  quota  system 
can  be  their  salvation  If  it  is  wrong  to 
allow  35  percent  of  oui-  market  for  for- 
eign imports,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  allow 
5  percent  or  1  percent  if  the  .sales  m  our 
market  are  ba.sed  on  unfair  and  unrealis- 
tic competitive  conditions 

Quotas  are  not  the  answer  Fair  com- 
petition Is  the  answer.  Mandated  costs 
placed  upon  American  production  by 
Government  edict,  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  the  factors  that  cause  the  flood  of 
imports 

Some  shortsighted  American  pro- 
ducers want  quotas  oecause  they  fool- 
ishly think  this  guarantees  them  a  mar- 
ket in  the  favored  countries'  domestic 
mai'kets.  This  is  so  un.sound  that  the 
history  of  a  single  commodity  ought  to 
convince  these  shortsighted  Americans 
of  the  weakness  of  the  quota  system 

To  prove  this  E>oint.  in  an  industry 
that — to  date — does  not  .seem  to  be  wor- 
ried about  ImporLs  from  an  industry- 
wide base,  let  me  quote  .some  statements 
from  Blast,  the  Colorado  Fuel  L  Iron 
Corp  s  magazine,  by  the  president,  A  F 
Franz  Mr  Franz  says  bluntly  that 
American  steelworkers  are  losing  tiieir 
jobs  to  foreign  steelmakers: 

Imports   Kkt.   Exporting   Yovr   Jobs 

The  trend  In  steel  Import  and  export  sta- 
tistics for  the  past  several  years  reveals 
disturbing  evidence  that  foreign  competi- 
tion Is  seriously  affecting  the  econf)my  of 
America  and  particularly  some  of  the  small- 
er .steel  companies 

One  s<^<urce  reports  that  since  1956  2  mil- 
lion Americans  have  lost  their  Uvelih'xxl  be- 
cause of  foreign  trade  exchtingw*  Metal - 
working  managers  are  wondering  where  the 
boom  promised  for  the  l»60s  has  gone 
Many  suspect  It  has  "gone  abroad  •' 

While  American  business  limps  along  at  a 
disapp>olnting  pace  steel  mills  auU)  plants 
and  other  metalworlcing  establishments 
abroad  are  zooming  ahead  at  alm'Mit  full 
capacity  with  up-to-date  mills  Foreign 
.=?tcel  companies  are  supplying  more  goods  to 
the  world  market,  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
plying relatively  less  Our  imp<'irts  are  high 
Our  exp>orts  are  lagging  Our  steel  compa- 
nies are  losing  business  Ovir  workers  are 
losing  Jobs  Our  Government  Is  losing  tax 
revenues. 

Never  has  competition  been  so  dramatl- 
ciiUy  obvious  Everywhere  we  look  we  find 
steel,  automobiles,  machinery,  hardware  ap- 
pliances, housewares,  toys,  and  other  items 
with  such  bargain-promising  stamp.*'  Made 
In  West  Germany."  Made  in  Japan."  "Made 
;n  Belgium,"  or  "Made  in  Hong  Kong  •'  These 
Items  often  are  nnade  as  well  as  ovirs  and 
almost  always  sell  for  less 

WORLD     STEEL     PROOVCTION 

Within  the  past  10  years  the  steel  Industry 
throughout  the  world  hius  grown  tremen- 
dously Foreign  countries  have  spent  and 
are  spending,  billions  of  dollars  to  expand 
Hiid  Improve  their  steel  production  During 
World  War  II  the  European  and  Japanese 
steel  industries  were.  In  great  part,  de- 
stroyed, and  have  since  been  rebuilt  with 
modern  equipment,  much  of  which  was 
financed  by  the  United  States  Flat  on  their 
backs  15  years  ago.  many  of  their  plants  to- 
day are  as  good  as  our  most  modern  instal- 
lations and  far  superior  to  much  of  our 
older  equipment  These  foreign  cfiuntries 
are  now  producing  excellent  products  by 
means  of  efficient  low-cost  operations — 
which  sell  much  cheaper  than  American- 
made  steel  prtxlucts  They  are  l>ccomlng 
more  competitive  every  day. 


We  no  longer  have  the  superiority  In  fa- 
cilities that  for  years  permitted  us  to  pay 
higher  wages  and  still  produce  cheaper  and 
better  steel 

Every  Member  should  read  the  entire 
article.  It  can  te  obtained  by  -Ariting 
the  Colorado  Fue  &  Ii-on  Corp.,  Pueblo. 
Colo. 

One  thing  stands  out  and  again  proves 
the  arguments  I  idvanced  against  a  4- 
year  long-term  ex  ;^nsion  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trades  Act.  For  instance,  in  the 
last  4  years  export^s  dropped  from  6- 
074.000  tons  to  3.. 00, 000  tons  while  im- 
ports increased  from  1.388  000  tons  to 
3.720  000  tons 

Of  this  amoun'  of  imports.  2.946.000 
tons  were  made  i,p  of  the  heavy,  man- 
hour  productions  .^^uch  as  nails,  wires, 
steel  pipe,  wire  rxls,  wire  rope,  and  so 
forth,  while  out  o'  our  exports.  2.500.000 
tons  was  made  ip  of  flat  rolled,  low 
man-hour  production  and  other  high 
dollar  cost  items  That  is  why  you  can- 
not measure  the  camage  to  our  economy 
by  simply  taking  dollar  trade  balances. 

We  sold  almost  twice  as  many  dollars 
worth  as  we  imported,  but  the  loss  of 
man-hours  and  jobs  was  better  than 
twice  the  amount  gained  by  expoi-ts  I 
have  said  on  every  occasion  that  indus- 
try-wide appraisal  is  not  worth  a  fiddler's 
tune.  It  appears  that  this  industrialist 
feels  the  same  abDut  it,  for  he  said: 

In  making  an  ap;3raisal  of  the  unbalanced 
import -export  situation  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  riust  study  the  Impact  on 
unemployment  In  Individual  companies — 
rather  than  on  industry  as  a  whole.  What 
happens  on  a  national  basis  Is  of  no  help 
to  the  Colorado  Fvel  &  Iron  man  who  loses 
his  Job  In  California.  Colorado.  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  or  Massachusetts. 

If  this  does  not  convince  the  quota 
seekers  that  the  only  .solution  is  to  go 
back  to  the  basic  principle  of  good  busi- 
ness and  sound  e<onomy — buy  what  you 
need,  sell  what  yo  i  do  not  need — nothing 
will. 

No  nation  can  'iurvive  building  up  its 
own  competition  ind  their  guaranteeing 
a  market  for  the  competition  by  closing 
Its  own  mills,  raying  unemployment 
comi.>ensation  ani  relief,  spending  tax 
funds  for  rebuilc  ing  communities  that 
have  become  dep  es-sed  areas  becau.se  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  import,<: — H.R.  5. 
depressed  aiea  till,  section  5  contains 
this  provision — o  •  trying  to  sell  whole- 
sale after  buying  ;etail. 

The  story  is  no'  yet  ready  to  be  told  in 
all  of  its  various  ])hases 

As  chairman  ol  the  subcommittee,  set 
up  by  Chairm.an  Adam  C  Powell  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
to  study  the  imp.ict  of  imports  and  ex- 
port* on  American  employment.  I  look 
with  some  seriou:.  doubts  on  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg for  a  special  appropriation  of  $100.- 
000  for  liis  Depaitment  to  make  a  study 
of  imports  and  e>  ports,  I  believe  I  have 
every  right  to  dot  bt  the  wisdom  of  dupli- 
cating the  work  :)f  my  subcommittee  by 
an  administrative  agency  headed  by  a 
very  capable,  yet  strongly  free  trade  ad- 
vocate 

It  can  not  be  said  that  I  have  Just  as 
positive  a  position  against  free  trade. 
The  record  does  not  prove  this,  but  in 


order  to  make  my  committee  study  un- 
biased and  unbossed.  I  asked  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Metzger  of  Georgetown  Un:versity. 
former  State  Department  offical  and 
member  of  Pre.sident  Kennedy  s  Foreign 
Trade  Task  Force  and  a  recogni;'.ed  free 
trader,  to  be  the  special  executive  assist- 
ant to  our  committee. 

Further  than  this,  our  study  will  be 
made  by  elect4?d  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  recommendations  will  be  .subject 
to  congressional  review  and  action.  It 
.seems  strange  that  at  this  very-  moment, 
after  a  lap>se  of  11  years  and  the  creation 
of  a  committee  to  study  the  vital  problem 
with  the  suppoi-t  of  the  House  and  it.s 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latx)r  that 
such  a  study  .should  be  .started  by  the 
admin  strations  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  would  suggest  to  Congress  to  reflect 
ufKjn  the  fact  that  the  new  trade  act 
extension  comes  up  next  year.  I  would 
also  want  Congress  to  remember  that 
the  crisis  in  our  export  and  gold  balances 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  false  balances 
of  1957  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  Na.s.ser  and  the  selling  job  of 
the  then  Eisenhower  administration 
which  mesmerized  Congress  into  a  4- 
year  extension.  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  fumble  in  this  area 

The  steel  situation  is  no  different  than 
the  textiles,  glass,  ceramics,  toys,  bikes. 
wood  screws,  watches,  shoes  and  almost 
every  lt,em  on  the  market  shelf. 

Speaking  of  shoes,  here  Is  just  a  cap- 
sule picture  of  this  industry's  problems 
with  Imports; 

In  1950  we  exports  3.7  million  pairs 
of  shoes — other  than  rubber — worth 
$12.2  million.  We  imported  6.1  million 
pairs  worth  $9.4  million. 

In  1960  we  exported  3  2  million  pairs 
of  shoes  worth  $10.9  million.  We  im- 
port,ed  26  6  million  pairs  worth  $53  3 
million. 

In  percentages,  imports  climbed  393 
percent  In  10  years  while  American  ex- 
ports dropped  22  percent. 

All  this  proves  is  that  we  are  shifting 
from  ail  industrial  productioii  nation  to 
the  middleman  profiteers,  trading  in  the 
world  market  by  exploiting  cheap 
labor—  "x  p>eace  seeking  nation  which  has 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
help  others  unless  you  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

We  cannot  buy.  beg  or  borrow  fidelity 
and  friendship,  corporate  or  individual 
prosr>erity;  we  have  to  earn  what  we  get 
here  or  abroad. 

When  we  start  our  investigations,  we 
fully  Intend  to  look  into  the  trading 
rooms  and  marketplaces  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  and  Doges  of  our  modern 
worldwide  "Venice 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs  Dwyer  <at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bow  '  for  today.  June 
1,  on  account  of  official  busuiess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uiianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  th€  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  SiKEs.  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
next,  for  15  minutes  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  Michel,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes  on  June  6. 

Mr.  Kearns  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi   .  for  1  hour.  today. 

Mr  Dent  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert I .  for  30  mmutes  today,  to  revise  and 
ext.end  his  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  Uiianimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr,  Lane  in  two  instances,  in  one  to 
include  the  remarks  of  President  Ken- 
nedy at  his  bli-thday  party  on  Monday 
night,  last. 

Mr  RooNEY.  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

Mr,  Pelly. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHNEEBELit  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter; ) 

Mr  Kearns  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Van  Zandt  In  two  mstances. 
Mr  Alger. 
Mr  Glenn. 
Mr   Mathias. 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ;> 

Mr  Toll. 

Mr  Brewster. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr  Zelenko  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Addon izio. 

Mr.  Priedel, 

Mr,  Santangelo. 

Mr    BOLAND. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 

Mr   MONAGAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HAGAN  of  Geoi'gia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  oclock  and  46  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  June  5,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTI\TE  COMMLTsTCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred,  as  fol- 
lows: 

964  A  letter  from  the  Comptroiler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
8411  (H  Doc  No  181);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

965  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  39th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Svstem  for  the 
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flAcal  year  ended  June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to 
section  18  or  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  182):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  traiumlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provlce  for  ad- 
vancea  of  pay  to  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices In  cases  of  emergency  evacuation  of  mili- 
tary dependents  from  overseas  areas,  and  for 
other  purjxjses",  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  the  progress  miule  In  liqui- 
dating the  assets  formerly  he'.d  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  ^hlch 
were  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
Small  Business  Administration  by  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1954  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1957,  covering  the  quar- 
terly period  ending  March  31.  1961,  piirsuant 
to  67  Btat  230  and  22  P  R  4633:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

968.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  traii.smi' tir.a:  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  A  bill  U  pro- 
vide for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples 
of  interested  countries  and  areas  m  metuiig 
-.heir  needs  for  skilled  manpower";  to  the 
Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs, 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  accountme  for  ofBce 
lurriiture  and  equipment  In  the  Bureau  of 
(Dld-Age  a.^:d  Survivors  Insurance.  S<:>cial 
f-iecurlty  Administration.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  \Ve;f;\r*-,  March  1960, 
])ursunnt  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  i31  U  S  C.  53).  aiid 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U  S  C  67i  :  to  the  C^jmrnlfee  on  Government 
iDperation.'; 

970.  A  letter  to  'he  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tran.smittmg  a  review 
of  start-up  production  costs  considered  in 
the  award  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  contract  AT  33.600)^31283  to  the 
Magnavox  Co  .  Port  Wayne.  Ind  .  for  ARC- 
34  communication  equipment,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Account: ns;  Act.  1921  r31 
U  S  C.  53  1 ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  I  31  U  S  C.  67)  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
dependents'  medical  care  program  by  the 
Depar'mpHt  of  the  .\rmv,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  US.C. 
53).  and  tlie  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed legislation  entitled.  ".^  bill  to  extend 
the  Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act 
rx)  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands':  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

973.  A  letter  f.-  m  the  A.-sistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
I)osed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  relating  to 
i.ge  limits  !n  connection  with  appointments 
to  the  US.  Park  Police":  to  *he  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmrtmg  a  draft  of  pro- 
pijsed  legislation  entitled  A  bill  ti,  change 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  section  4ie)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  of  safe'-y  of  life  and 
]>roperty  on  Lslands  and  structures  built  up.'m 
submerged  lands,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adnunis- 
trator.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  ■iv\  the 
modLflcatloa    of    exlstmg    faculties    at    the 


Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  I, 
1960  i74  Stat  151,  152);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

979  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Congressional  Relations. 
National  Aerorautlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transn:.ttlng  the  Annual  Report  for 
uhe  Calendar  Year  1960  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of  gtanis 
made,  pursuan*  to  section  3  of  the  act  of 
September  6,  1358.  72  Stat.  1793  (42  U.S.C. 
1893);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
•Astronautics 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  HILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr  POWET.r.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R,  7300  A  bill  to  authorize 
a  3-year  prosrrain  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  amend  Public  Law  815  and  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  81st  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
445).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  House  Resolution  303  Reso- 
lution disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  April  27,  1961:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  446).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RAINS:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H,R.  6028.  A  bill  Xc  assist  in  the 
provision  of  ho  islng  for  moderate  and  low 
Income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
pxjses:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  447). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  ruie  XXII  p"ib!ic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv   Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R  7388.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party,  and 
to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  re- 
lating to  such  membership  and  the  granting 
of  immunity  from  prosecution  In  connec- 
tion therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H  R.  7389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to 
21/^  percentum  the  retirement  multiplica- 
tion factor  used  In  computing  annuities  of 
certain  employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
duties:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H  R.  7390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  "f  1954  U:)  Impose  a  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  7391  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetland.',  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

Bv  Mr  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.7392.  A  till  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation   of    migratory    waterfowl    by    the    ac- 


quisition of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  antl  for  ither  purposes. 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr    EVTNS: 

H  R  7i93  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  \'  pf  vld<*  more  equi- 
table rates  for  tf.f  manuract'irers  excise  tax 
on  mechanical  lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  pipes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H_R.  7394  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  defini- 
tive tariff  classification  descKptlon  for  light- 
weight bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   MULTER : 

H  R  7395  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  of  certain  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  unpaid  Judgments 
against  them,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H_R.  7396.  A  bill  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tional training,  development,  and  use  of 
the  manpower  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Liibor. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN:  • 

H.R.  7387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  conunerce  for  purposes  of 
Inciting  to  riot  or  committing  other  unlaw- 
ful acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 

H  R.  7398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 9.  1940  (54  Stat.  1030,  1039),  In  order 
to  increase  the  periods  for  which  agreements 
for  the  operation  of  certain  concessions  may 
be  granted  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  7399  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil 
airports  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7400.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Cixle.  to  make  It  unlawful  to  exchange 
property  for  prisoners  not  nationals  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

HR.7401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  exchange 
property  for  prisoners  not  nationals  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROYHILL: 

HR  7402.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  ex- 
change the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purjxjses;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER   (by  request): 

H  R.   7403.  A  bill   to  amend  section  TJ  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HR.7404.  A  bUl  to  assure  continued  hsh 
and  wildlife  benefits  from  the  national  &sh 
and  wildlife  conservation  areas  by  authoriz- 
ing their  appropriate  Incidental  or  secondary 
use  for  public  recreation  to  the  extent  that 
such  use  is  compatible  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  such  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

HR.  7405.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  IIALPERN: 

HJl.  7406  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   an    Under    Secretary   of   State 
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for  Foreign  Asslsta'ice  to  bring  about  great- 
er coordination  In  the  program  of  foreign 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    HORAN: 

H  R  7407  A  bli;  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  16,  195i»  (73  Stat  661,  43  U.S.C. 
615a).  relating  to  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  malntenf  nee  of  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley project:  to  th.;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    JARMAN: 

HR  7408  A  bill  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  the  USAF 
Home  Town  News  Center  by  lease-purchase 
contract,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arm'^d  Services 

By   Mr     JOHSSON   of    Wisconsin: 

H  R  7409.  A  bll  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  th-*  Ice  Age  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Wlsi-onsln.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    JUDD: 

HR  7410  A  bill  to  provide  for  deduction 
in  computing  Income  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Co>le  of  1954  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  public  tj-anslt  systems  In  conver- 
sion from  street  railways  to  buses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wayis  and  Means 
By  Mr    KARTH : 

HR  7411  A  bill  to  provide  for  deduction 
in  computing  Income  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Co<le  of  1954  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  public  transit  systems  In  conver- 
sion from  street  railways  to  buses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MacGREOOR: 

H  R  7412  A  bill  to  provide  for  deduction 
in  computing  Income  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Co<le  of  1954  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  public  transit  systems  in  conver- 
sion from  street  ruUways  to  buses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    KEARNS: 

H  R  7413  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  o.'  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  to  provide  certain 
additional  asslstan:e  for  tK)th  public  and 
private  education  on  a  permanent  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    McDCWELL: 

HJl  7414  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6.  1924,  relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  to  preserve  hous- 
ing and  the  many  existing  attractive  nelgh- 
Isorhoods  In  the  Nation's  Capital  which  give 
it  stability  and  chfracter,  and  to  encourage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  growing  na- 
tional trend  toward  maximum  rehabilita- 
tion rather  than  conplete  clearing  of  blight- 
ed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    CLEM  MILLER: 

H  R.  7415  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for 
forest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails.  Indian  res- 
ervation roads,  puollc  land  highways,  and 
public  land  development  roads  and  trails;  to 
establish  a  Natural  Resources  Road  Commis- 
sion; to  provide  for  a  system  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  for  utilization 
and  protection  of  lands  adrmnlstered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  anc  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  I^nbllc  Works. 
By  Mr   MURFiAY : 

H  R  7416  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursements between  the  respective  appro- 
priations available  to  the  Bureau,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Se-vlce. 
By  Mr   REIFIL: 

H  R  7417  A  bill  :o  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Stigar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr  RYAN: 
HJl  7418.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  loans  to  small-business 
concerns  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas 
on  the  same  liberal  terms  as  those  which  are 
applicable  thereunder  to  disaster  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  STRATTON : 
HR.  7419.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  deactivating  certain  perma- 
nent military  installations  situated  In  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 
HR  7430  A  bill  to  amend  section  4358 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide rates  of  I'j  cents  a  pound  for  publica- 
tions mailed  for  delivery  within  the  county 
of  publication,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  HEMPHILL: 
HR.  7421.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  prop>erty,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  OLSEN: 
H  R.  7422  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide free  transportation  on  any  railroad  car- 
rier subject  to  that  Act  for  Individuals  re- 
ceiving pensions  or  annuities  under  that 
Act,  and  for  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H  R  7423  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  certain  per- 
sons required  to  be  registered  as  agents  of 
foreign  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H  R  7424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
vear;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
HR  7425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments, 
and  orders  entered  by  consent  up>on  the 
merits  of  civil  antitrust  proceedings:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7426.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  May  29.  1944,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  civilian  officials  and  employees, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  In 
and  about  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  to  certain  additional  civilian  of- 
ficers and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    SHRIVER: 
HR.  7427    A   bill   to  encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MILLS: 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MACK: 
H  J.  Res.  438  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  conduct  a  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  and  national  se- 
curities associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K    UDALL: 
H.J.  Res,  439.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  m  the  Statuary 


Hall  collection  at  the  US   Capitol  the  statue 
of  Euseblo  Francisco  Kino;  to  the  Committee 
on  Hou.sp  -Administration. 
By  Mr    PHILBIN 

H.J  Res.  440  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    CRAMER 

H.  Con  Res  322.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  trade  by  Cuba  of 
prisoners  for  tractors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.  Con  Res  323  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  the  President  should  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Defense  functions 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  Con  Res  324  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  National  Sectirlty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 

H   Res  322    Resolution    disapproving    Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on   May  24.    1961;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 
By  Mr.   LANKPORD 

H  Res,  323.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  effect 
of  Federal  airport  development  on  public 
and  private  housing:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    SCHADEBERG : 

H  Res.  324.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Memorial  cf  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  ex- 
pressing the  sense  that  the  original  multiple 
benefit  concept  for  the  conttruction  and 
operation  of  the  great  reservoir  system  on 
the  Missouri  River  be  adhered  to  so  that 
benefits  therefrom  may  accrue  along  the 
great  reaches  of  this  river  and  urging  re- 
sistance to  any  and  all  attempts  to  change 
or  alter  the  original  objectives  •vhich  made 
possible  the  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  and  the  Federal 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  the  SPE.AKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  school  milk  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  securing  a  Nubian  Temple  to  be 
located  In  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatur?  cf  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  citing  an  act  relating  to  the  ces- 
sation by  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  of  certain  parcels 
of  real  property  located  in  Clay  County. 
Minn.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  legislation  granting  Federal  assistance 
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to  American-flag  operators  In  the  domestic 
offshore  trades;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plahnies. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  CongreBs  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding a  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  request  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  study  and  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  locating  a  space  launching  facility  oii 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  expanding  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  facilities  In  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  privat*^ 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO   (by  request)  : 

HJl.  7428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
dres Vasllakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  Ti'JQ.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electron  mlcroecope  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Louisville.  Louisville. 
Ky  ;  to  the  Committee  en  Wars  and  Means. 


By  Mr    (^AREY: 

H  R  7430  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  (Eng) 
LI  Wong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     DADDARIO: 

K  R  7431:  A  bill  to  allow  the  Importation 
free  of  duty  of  certain  stained  glass  windows 
for  use  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  Hartfurd. 
Conn  :  to  tht  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mea::.'!. 

Bv   Mr    I'LYNT: 
HR  7432.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Garland 
G    Bishop;   to  '.he  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  F.ALPERN: 
H  R  7433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
and   Marija   Krijner;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HR.  7434.  A   bill    to   provide   for  the   free 
entry  of  an  electron  microscope  for  the  use 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory;   to  the 
Committee  on  "(V'.iys  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    I.E.-^INSKI. 
H  R.  7435.  A   Dili  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
Bochenskl;    to   -.he  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McFALL: 
HR.  7436    A  till  to  validate  the  conveyance 
of   certain   land    in    the  State   of  California 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inrular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MAILLIARD: 
H_R.  7437.  A    bill   for    the    relief   of   SteUa 
Rosa  Merello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr    O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HR  743fl    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    An:ia 
Caporn«.si  Crisconi:  to  the  Comnaittee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   .Mr    PHILBEN: 
HR  7439    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  retired  pay  to  James  W    B<  yer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    RABAUT: 
H  R   7440    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr    H^^r- 
meneglldo  F    Labsan;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    R008BVKLT: 
HR   7441.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   ZoIUn 
Prledmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

By  Mr  RYAN: 
H  R.  7442.  A  bill  fiDT  the  relief  of  Mre   Antl- 
gonl  latropoulos;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WALTER: 
H  R.  7443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
P.  Magcanam  and  Pedro  P.  Bantlllo;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

160  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peiiUon  of 
Maurice  Brooks  Gatlin,  general  counsel,  the 
Caribbean  Division,  the  Anti-Communist 
Committee  of  the  Americas.  New  Orleans.  La  , 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  reeolutlon 
with  reference  to  a  redress  of  grievance  rela- 
tive to  diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Education  To  Match  Our  Times — Shep- 
herd College  Commencement  Address 
Stresses  Individual  Responsibility  and 
the  Need  for  the  Creative  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST   vTRrriNiA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OP  THE   UNITED  SI  AlEcj 

Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  May  29  to  have  de- 
livered the  commencement  addre.ss  at 
Shepherd  College  in  Shepherdstown,  W. 
Va. 

This  Institution,  which  was  chartered 
in  1872,  has  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 1.500  and  offers  the  regular  4- 
year  college  courses  m  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  leadmg  to  the  A  B.  and  B.S. 
degn^ees.  Teacher  traming  ha.s  been  a 
major  effort.  It  is  typical  of  the  many 
smaller  colleges  throughout  our  country 
which  seldom  make  headlines  in  the  ed- 
ucation pages  of  the  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  but  which  furnish  a  sound 
educational  foundation  to  large  num- 
bers of  our  young  men  and  wom.en. 

During  recent  years,  under  thf'  able 
leadership  of  President  Oliver  S.  Iken- 
berry,  who  was  formerly  a  dean  at  my 
own  akna  mater  of  Salem  College,  Shep- 
herd College  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  expanding  its  physical  facilities 
and  in  attracting  highly  qualified  fac- 
ulty members. 


The  1961  graduating  class  of  150.  a 
number  of  whom  were  students  of  high 
scholarly  achievement,  was  drawn  not 
only  from  West  Virginia  but  from  the 
neighboring  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Shepherd  College  com- 
mencement address  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Education    To    Match    Ovr    Times 
(Address    by    Senator    Jennings    Randolph, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia.  Shepherd  Col- 
lege   Commencement,    Shepherdstown,    W. 
V^a.,  May  29,  1961) 

President  Ikenberry.  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, honored  graduates  and  guests,  and  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  the  experience  of  com- 
mencement exercises  is  ever  the  same  and 
yet  ever  new  and  unique. 

I  suppose  every  graduate  for  generations 
past  has  shared  some  of  the  same  emotions 
of  nostalgia  when  faced  with  the  appraisal 
of  the  4  years  preceding,  and  exhilaration 
and  perhafw  some  trepidation  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  years  to  come.  And  yet,  for  each 
graduate  it  is  also  a  highly  Individualized 
and  private  experience  relating  to  ones  own 
desires  and  aspirations. 

In  this  respect,  no  matter  how  many  such 
occasions  In  which  one  has  participated,  it 
Is  always  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  to  share 
again  in  the  sense  of  challenge  and  the 
drama  of  a  beckoning  world. 

The  very  word  "commencement"  indicates 
a  beginning  rather  than  an  ending,  and  the 
degree  you  receive  today  is  a  license  to  pro- 
ceed on  new  terms  rather  than  to  retire  on 
the  old  ones. 


In  times  past,  the  possession  of  the  col- 
lege degree  signified  a  kind  of  termination. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  recipient,  ha^-lng 
encompassed  the  basic  corpus  of  knowledge, 
was  equipped  to  deal  with  the  world  of 
reality.  And  since  the  ultimate  realities 
were  viewed  as  static  and  eternal  concepU, 
no  fundamental  reconstruction  of  ones 
knowledge  would  be  demanded  in  subse- 
quent years,  but  merely  further  refinement 
and  acquisitions. 

Never  has  this  conception  of  learning 
been  leas  valid  than  it  is  tcxlay  For  never 
has  the  world  been  In  such  condition  of 
constant  and  far-reaching  flux.  Acknowl- 
edgment of  the  primal  slgnlflcs.nce  of  this 
fact  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  any  modern 
philosophy  of  learning. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  refer  to 
ours  as  a  time  of  revolution — Industrial  revo- 
lution at  home  and  political  and  social  revo- 
lutions abroad.  But  underlying  all  these  Is 
the  revolution  In  knowledge  Itself.  Radio 
astronomy  Is  beginning  to  probe  the  very 
llnalts  of  an  expanding  universe,  while  sub- 
atomic physics  Is  breaking  the  formerly  In- 
divisible atom  Into  ever  more  particles  and 
subpar  tides. 

A.S  Dr  J  Robert  Oppenhelmer  stated  sev- 
eral years  ago  regarding  the  revolution  In 
scientific  knowledge.  "Ahnoet  every  month 
has  surprises  for  us  In  the  findings  about 
these  particles.  We  are  meeting  new  ones 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  We  are 
learning  how  poorly  we  had  identified  the 
properties  even  of  our  old  friends  among 
them.  We  are  seeing  what  a  challenging  Job 
the  ordering  of  this  experience  Is  likely  to 
be,  and  what  a  strange  world  we  must  enter 
to  find  that  order." 

The  firm  walls  which  once  surrounded  such 
compartments  of  knowledge  as  blo;<igy.  phys- 
ics, and  chemistry  have  yielded  to  interpene- 
tratlon  between  the  disciplines:  we  now  have 


biophysics,  mathematical  biology,  geochem- 
IfiUy,  and  crystallography — to  name  but  a 
few  of  the  mtjdern  mutations.  And  even  the 
once  clear  aistluctlons  between  life  and  non- 
life  have  been  thro'VTi  In  question. 

It  Is  little  woiidei ,  therefore,  that  the  aver- 
age citizen,  even  the  educated  layman,  re- 
sponds to  this  upheaval  In  knowledge  with 
feelings  of  doubt,  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
This  ts  perhaps  a  partial  explanation  for  the 
hold  which  Commander  Shepard  and  the 
other  astronauts  nave  upon  the  popular 
imagination.  Laying  aside  considerations  of 
national  prestige,  Shepard  and  his  team- 
mates have  to  some  extent  humanized  an 
otherwise  esoteric  l>ranch  of  scientific  tech- 
nology. The  knowledge  that  a  man  Is  riding 
In  the  nose  of  on<'  of  those  great  missiles 
somehow  brings  It  »-lthin  the  domain  of  our 
own    Imagination   jJid    perceptions. 

Now,  what  bearings  do  these  comments 
have  upon  the  topi  •  of  "Education  to  Match 
Our  Times"?  Flrsi ,  they  Indicate  that  our 
education  must  be  oriented  toward  the  proc- 
ess of  inquiry  ratl.er  than  the  products  of 
inquiry  For  the  products,  the  acquisitions 
Of  "factual"  knowU^lge  at  one  lime,  may  be 
forced  to  yield  to  future  conditions  and  re- 
finements In  the  m-'thods  and  techniques  of 
Investigation. 

Thus,  a  modern  education  must  focus 
upon  the  developn  ent  of  those  skills  and 
disciplines  of  lnqu:ry  which  will  serve  the 
continued  growth  of  the  mind  after  the 
individual  leaves  ihe  tutelage  of  formal 
ie&roing.  And  it  laust  also  seek  to  Instill 
the  attitudes  and  habits  of  mind  which  wUl 
foster  a  desire  for  continued  questioning, 
learning  and  growtli. 

I  am  not  now  simply  paying  court  to  a 
popular  platitude.  For  learning— authen- 
tic learning — can  b«r  a  painful  process.  And 
every  day  we  encounter  unnumbered  ex- 
amples of  a  person's  successful  resistance  to 
the  process  of  leari.ing.  We  wear  our  ideas 
like  our  garments,  and  as  with  one's  favorite 
Jacket  or  hat,  when  an  Idea  slips  comfort- 
ably around  the  irlnd  we  hate  to  dispose 
of  it. 

A  modern  education,  therefore,  must  be 
one  which  will  pre]>are  the  Individual  for  a 
world  of  relatlvltiej.  and  uncertainties.  We 
mtist  learn  to  feel  at  home  with  something 
leas  than  absolute  i-ertalnty:  we  must  learn 
to  place  our  assurance  not  In  a  given  datum 
of  knowledge  Itsel; ,  but  In  the  long-term 
■elf-corrective  pro<:e.<4  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  th'*  disciplines  of  Inquiry. 
And  we  must  learn  to  like  the  openness  and 
clash  of  opinions  n  a  democratic  and  ex- 
perimental society. 

Finally,  an  "eCucatlon  to  match  our 
times  "  must  prepiire  us.  Individually  and 
as  a  nation,  to  me<t  demands  which  are  not 
yet  Identified.  Tcday  we  are  in  need  of 
niathematiclans.  physicists  and  engineers. 
But  In  two  or  three  decades  perhaps,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion, our  greatest  needs  may  be  for 
demographers,  soil  chemists,  agronomists 
and  marine  blologUts.  Thus,  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schxjUng,  and  In  our  pre- 
professlonal  and  undergraduate  education, 
we  have  need  of  developing  those  basic  skills 
and  intellectual  diiclpUnes  which  will  pro- 
vide the  foundatlc  ns  for  the  professional 
and  specialist  as  well  as  the  generallst,  and 
for  a  flexible  reorl'mtatlon  of  our  energies 
as  new  deniands  arise. 

I  have  spoken  of  Uie  task  of  education  to 
prepare  us  for  a  world  in  which  our  knowl- 
edge Is  not  absolute,  but  relative — a  world 
of  chance  and  cor.tlngency  and  continual 
flux. 

Yet  within  this  *-orid  most  of  us.  even 
the  most  intensely  modern  among  us.  ex- 
perience the  deeply  felt  need  for  some  perma- 
nent base  of  reference.  We  cannot  erect 
the    structure   of   our  personal   lives   on   the 


shifting  sands  of  chance.  We  require  some- 
thing of  permanence  and  substance  to  give 
direction  to  our  own  lives  In  short,  we  need 
a  cause  to  serve,  a  commitment  to  'ulfill 

The  philosopher,  Joslah  Royce,  wrote  of 
this  need  In  terms  of  a  philosophy  of  loyalty 
to  an  ever  widening  community  cf  ideals. 
"Let  this  spirit  of  loyalty  to  loyalty  become 
universal."  he  stated,  "and  then  wars  will 
cease;  for  then  nations,  without  indi»ed  laps- 
ing Into  any  merely  International  mass,  will 
so  respect  each  the  loyalty  of  the  others  that 
aggression  will  come  to  seem  Inhuman." 

It  is  not  a  criticism  of  Royce  to  declare 
that  this  goal  still  pertains  to  an  ideal  realm 
rather  than  to  the  workings  of  this  world. 
For  it  was  his  view  that  such  an  Ideal  goal 
must  serve  to  give  direction  to  our  aspira- 
tions In  this  world.  Nor.  since  he  was  writ- 
ing at  the  turn  of  the  century,  can  we  ex- 
pect him  to  have  foreseen  Ihe  nev;  factors 
in  the  international  equation  Intrcnluced  by 
the  Russian  revolution, 

I  was  Impressed  recently  with  this  aspect 
of  the  question  when  it  was  my  occasion  to 
be  host  to  16  young  people  from  the  Soviet 
Union  who  were  touring  Capitol  Hill  as  part 
of  their  visit  In  this  country  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  YMCA. 

The  group  with  whom  I  talked  was  com- 
posed of  leaders  of  the  Soviet  age  grcup  from 
approximately  25  to  40  years  of  age — teach- 
ers. Journalists,  political  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. They  are  young  men  and  women 
whose  late  teens  and  early  adult  years  were 
formed  by  the  devastation  and  suffering  of 
the  war.  Their  point  of  reference,  therefore. 
in  appraising  Soviet  life  today.  Is  how  far 
they  have  traveled,  personally  and  nation- 
ally, from  the  conditions  during  the  war  and 
Its  early  aftermath.  Consequently,  there  Is 
little  to  Impel  them  to  criticize  the  basic  as- 
sumptions of  Communist  Ule. 

Their  commitments  are  supplied  them  by 
the  doctrine  and  Ideology  of  comnunlsm. 
They  serve  the  Soviet  state,  the  soclidlst  rev- 
olution and  the  Marxist  view  of  history. 
Though  these  goals  deny  much  of  what  Is 
most  significant  and  precious  In  human 
values,  they  have  sufficed  to  enlist  the  ener- 
gies of  an  aggressive  and  self-confident  gen- 
eration of  Soviet  youth. 

We  must  therefore  ask  ourselves  what  goals 
and  values  we  supply  which  can  call  to  their 
service  the  same  qualities  of  determination 
and  zeal  from  the  cltlzeiis  of  our  democracy. 
This  is  preeminently  the  task  of  formal 
education.  For  our  schools  and  colleges  are 
the  principal  repositories  of  the  ideals  of  our 
society.  And  it  Is  out  of  the  processes  of 
education  Itself  that  the  Individual  must 
generate  willing  desire  to  serve  and  to  live 
creatively. 

This  ideal,  as  an  expression  of  national 
purpose,  has  been  most  eloquently  phrased 
in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy's  Inaug- 
ural address:  "Let  us  explore  th.e  st:\rs,  con- 
quer the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the 
ocean  depths,  and  encouruge  the  urts  and 
commerce. 

•'Let  both  Bides  heed  the  command  of 
Isaiah — to  'undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.'  " 

Many  of  you  who  have  selected  a  career 
of  teaching  have  already  made  this  option. 
There  are  others  among  you  who.  I  Am  con- 
fident, are  destined  for  equally  creative  and 
rewarding  careers.  But  for  each  of  you, 
whether  you  enter  teaching  or  one  of  the 
other  professions,  whether  you  go  In  :o  busi- 
ness or  on  to  graduate  studies,  there  is  an 
even  more  fundamental  dedication  which 
must  underlie  all  of  these 

I  speak  of  the  commitment  to  revol  Jtion — 
to  the  true  revolutiun  which  is  still  T,he  one 
we  gave  birth  to  185  ye.>rs  agu  The  true 
revolution  Is  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  not 
KiU-1  Marx — the  revolution  propelled  by  belief 
In  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  In- 


dividual rather  than  the  authority  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  struggle  to  realize  the 
American  proposition  which  was  so  clearly 
stated  by  Henry  Tl.oreau  when  he  wro'-c-  that 
"There  will  never  be  a  rea!ly  free  ar,d  en- 
lightened Prate  v.r.tl!  the  State  comes  to 
recognize  the  individual  as  a  higher  and  in- 
dependent power,  from  which  all  its  own 
power  and  authority  are  derived  and  treats 
him  accordingly." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  ta^k  of  education  to- 
day— formal  education  in  the  schools,  as 
well  as  self-education  in  your  own  lives — 
is  to  re-create  tiiC  seii.'-e  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  this  means  to  reestablish 
and  rededicate  our  belief  in  man — the  belief 
that  man  can  control  his  own  destiny  If  he 
win.  For  freedom  and  responsibility  are  but 
opposite  handles   of   the   same  pitcher. 

No  one  understood  this  better  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — who  knew  so  much  of  the 
terror  and  wonder  of  the  human  soul — 
when,  in  the  dreadful  December  of  1862.  he 
pointed  the  way  of  duty  to  the  Congress  In 
these  words: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. We  of  this  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration will  be  remembered  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  Insig- 
nificance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down.  In  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  We — even  we  here — hold 
the  power  and  bear  the  reEp<.inslbUlty." 

We  pray  that  our  Nation  may  never  again 
bear  such  a  burden  of  dreadful  confilct.  Yet 
OUT  times  have  their  own  peril,  of  equal  dead- 
llness.  The  measure  of  our  own  responsibil- 
ity is  not  lessened.  Tlie  daily  choices,  which 
gather  as  the  sands  in  an  hourglass  are 
Just  as  vital  In  our  own  lives  as  the  n:iost 
momentous  decisions  In  the  affluirt  ol  state. 
For  it  is  out  of  the  web  of  Individiiiii  actions 
and  choices  that  we  weave  the  fabric  of  a 
democratic   morale. 

The  poet  and  teacher,  Archibald  MacLelsh 
has  addressed  the  question  In  these  terms; 

"What  education  In  the  free  countries 
must  drive  home.  If  the  free  countries  are 
to  survive.  Is  the  conviction  that  we — even 
we  here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  task  is  in  part  a  tatk 
beyond  the  power  of  the  schools  as  such,  for 
the  sense  of  Individual  responsibility  and 
power  Involves  a  sense  of  Individual  par- 
ticipation, and  a  sense  of  individual  parti- 
cipation is  only  possible  In  a  society  in  which 
individuals  can  make  them.<;elves  felt  directly 
and  not  through  agglomerr»t;ons  '•'  money 
or  people.  There  must  be  social  changes  as 
well  as  edvicatlonal  changes  But  the  educa- 
tion changes  come  tirst.  To  teach  men  to 
believe  in  themselves  therefore  is  to  teach 
them  responsibility  and  so  to  assure  their 
freedom." 

These  are  the  tasks  of  education — to  de- 
velop a  cense  of  regard  for  Intellectual  dis- 
ciplines, even  when  we  know  that  our  knowl- 
edge Is  tentative,  not  final,  and  relative,  not 
absolute:  and  to  provide  the  grounds  for  a 
moral  commitment  to  a  community  of  values, 
even  when  these  values  mu5t  ultimately  rest 
on  one's  Individual  judgment.  No  other 
civilization  has  essayed  such  tasks  And  no 
leader  has  more  eloquently  and  cur.cisely 
stated  the  challenge  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted than  did  Presidei;t  Wocxlrow  Wilson, 
when  he  declared  "Our  civilization  cannot 
survive  materially  unless  It  be  redeemed 
spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  becom- 
ing permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
being  made  free  and  happy  by  the  nractlce 
which  springs  from  that  spirit.  Only  thus 
can  discontent  be  driven  out  and  all  the 
shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead." 

A.S  citizens,  and  as  men  and  women  of 
courage  and  conviction,  we  will  oucceed  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  future. 
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Traiaiaf  and  Retraiiiiiif  of  Skilled  Man- 
power— The  Kennedy  Plan  and  a 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  from  highly  iiidustriahzed 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  area.s 
which  were  hard  hit  by  unemployment 
in  recent  recessions,  the  Presidents  ad- 
dress here  last  Thursday  touched  on  a 
point  extremely  important  to  the  future 
of  our  economy — the  plan  he  referred 
to  as  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program 

After  discussing  the  persistent  pat- 
tern of  unemployment,  even  during  a 
period  of  recovery,  which  makes  such 
unemployment  intolerable  to  a  free 
economy."  the  President  cited  the  new- 
program  he  IS  going  to  recommend  to 
Congress  and  said 

It£  purpofe  would  be  :■>  -,.'-ain  or  retrain 
several  hundred  thousand  workers  In  new 
occupational  skills  over  a  4-vear  period  In 
order  to  replace  those  skills  made  obsolete 
by  automation  and  indu.stnal  chanee  with 
the  new  skills  which  new  pr^x-esses  demand. 
Supplementing  current  public  and  private 
training  and  education  programs  such  a 
measure,  including  .subsi.stence  and  reloca- 
tion allowances  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed is  a  positive  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  technology 

DEPRESSED    ARE.^S    A.   T     PROVIDfs    FOR    RFTSAININC 

PROCRAM.S 

1 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  Depressed  Areas 
Act — the  Area  Development  Act,  to  u.se 
the  formal  title — called  for  an  extensive 
program  of  retraining  in  new  skills  for 
those  unemployed  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological change  or  other  causes  in  the 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  labor 
surplus.  As  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  supported  it. 
It  was  a  good  step  forward  Now  the 
President's  proposal,  as  outlined  to  us  in 
his  speech  Thursday,  would  expand  this 
idea  to  help  the  long-term  unemployed 
wherever  they  live  This  is  a  tremen- 
dously useful  idea,  and  one  which  I  also 
supE>ort, 

EDITORIAL    FROM     THF     MACHINIST 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
great  interest  a  very  timely  editorial 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  May  25,  1961. 
of  the  newspaper,  the  Machinist,  one  of 
the  best  labor  union  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  speaking  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  out- 
standing unions  in  the  Nation  the  In- 
ternational A.s.sociation  of  Machinists. 
AFL-CIO 

This  editorial  point.^  up  the  great  need 
fur  expansion  of  the  apprenticeship 
training  program  for  machinists  Last 
yar,  it  point.s  out,  only  2.779  new  ma- 
chinist apprentices  were  started  on  ap- 
proved training  programs,  whereas  many 
times  that  number  of  journevTnan  ma- 
chinists died  or  retired  m  the  same  pe- 
riod.    So,   as   it    has  for    a   decade,   the 


Nation's  supply  of   all-around  journey- 
man machinists  has  dwindled 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  machine 
operators  doing  a  specialized  job  may 
lo.se  out  to  automation  or  changing  tech- 
nology, but  a  trained  machinist  is  never 
obsolete  I  urge  the  officials  wlio  will 
work  on  the  new  Government -spon.sored 
retraining  programs  to  read  this  editorial 
and  follow  up  on  the  useful  idea  it  pro- 
poses, as  follows; 

Machinists 

More  than  2  million  young  men  and 
women  will  be  graduating  from  high  school 
next  month.  Many  of  them  will  be  hunting 
their  first  Job  Some  will  want  to  lean  a 
trade 

The  tragedy  is  that  opportunities  for  ap- 
prentice training  this  year  are  few  and  far 
between.  At  a  time  when  everyone  agrees 
that  we  need  more  skills,  the  decline  of 
apprentice  training  In  Industry  approaches  a 
national  scandal 

Last  year,  for  example,  only  2,779  new  ma- 
chinist apprentices  were  taken  on  In  Joint 
labor-management  programs  approved  by 
the   U£    Bureau   of  Apprenticeship 

Many  times  that  number  of  Journeymen 
died  or  retired  last  year  Once  again,  as  it 
has  every  year  for  the  past  decade,  the 
Nations  supply  of  all-around  Journeymen 
machinists  dwindled 

Some  people  who  have  never  seen  a  shop 
mistakenly  believe  that  a  machinist  can  be 
trained  In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months 
They  confuse  the  machinist  with  machine 
operators  or  specialists.  A  man  can  be 
trained  In  a  few  months  to  perforin  one 
Job  or  operate  one  type  of  machine. 

The  trouble  In  these  times  Is  that  the 
specialist  Is  no  sooner  trained  than  his  work 
is  automated  and  his  limited  skill  becomes 
obsolete. 

A  Journeyman  machinist,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  all-around  craftsman  who  has 
learned  his  trade  In  4  years  of  on-the-job 
training.  He  learns  to  operate  every  type 
of  machine  In  the  shop.  He  learns  layout 
work  and  maintenance  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, cutting  and  welding  In  addition, 
the  machinist  apprentice  must  take  class- 
room Instruction  In  mathematics,  metal- 
lurgy, blueprint  reading,  and  related  subjects 

The  American  people  have  generally  ac- 
cepted the  need  for  scientists  to  develop  new 
ideas  We  generally  understand  the  need  for 
engineers  to  adapt  the  new  Ideas  to  prac- 
tical use  Some  don't  yet  realize  that  we 
still  need  a  third  man.  the  all-around  Jour- 
neynian,  who  can  take  that  blueprint  and 
cold,  unformed  metal  and  machine  It  to  a 
ten-thousandth  or  to  no  tolerance  at  all.  It 
takes  Journeymen  to  make  the  experimental 
models  and  then  to  set  up  the  production 
Jobs. 

So  far  no  committee  of  Congress,  no  de- 
partment of  Government  has  shown  more 
than  a  casual  Interest  In  this  problem.  It's 
an  old  frontier  that  cries  for  a  new  priority. 


Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

■>F    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu^siday.  June  1,  1961 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker  we  meet 
in  a  building  that  we  call  the  Capitol 
in  allusion  to  the  seat  of  government  in 
ancient  Rome      Our  Capitol  is  designed 


and  built  according  i-o  the  principles  of 
architecture  that  were  formulated  by 
Andrea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  who  was 
born  in  Italy  m  1518  and  became  one  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  all  times. 
When  we  pa.ss  through  the  rotunda  our 
eyes  are  drawn  upward  U)  the  work  of 
Constantino  Brumidi  the  Italian  artist, 
commissioned  by  the  Congress  to  deco- 
rate the  dome  In  this  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  medal- 
lions t)earing  the  faces  of  Gaiu.s.  Papin- 
lan.  and  Justinian,  exponents  of  the 
Roman  law,  look  down  upon  our  labors. 
With  all  of  these  tangible  and  visible  re- 
minders of  the  contributions  of  Italy 
and  the  Italian  people  to  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  world  it  is  trite  to  re- 
view the  accomplishments  of  that  great 
nation  as  it  celebrates  the  centenary  of 
umflcation  and  as  its  approaches  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Ropubhc  of  Italy 

I  am,  however,  moved  to  speak  briefly 
upon  thase  intangible  benefits  that  have 
been  l)e.stowed  upon  the  United  States 
by  her  sons  and  daughters  of  Italian 
origin.  The  Taliffero  family  l.as  madf 
a  distinguished  record  m  Ameiica  since 
colonial  times.  William  Paca  a  Mary- 
land Crovernor.  was  one  of  thase  who 
pledged  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his 
sacred  honor  by  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  The  role  is  long  and 
the  debt  incalculable. 

In  the  centennial  year  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  tomorrow,  June  2,  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  I  salute  our  fellow 
Americans  who  enjoy  the  great  heritage 
of  our  sister  republic  and  send  particular 
greetings  to  the  150.000  Marylanders  who 
join  their  relatives  and  friends  in  luily 
in  commemoration  of  this  significant 
anniversary 

I  particularly  extend  best  wishes  to 
Samuel  A  Culotta.  grand  venerable  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Slate  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  meml)ers  of  the  Order  of 
Soas  of  Italy  in  America,  for  an  inspir- 
ing and  significant  commemoraUon  of 
June  2. 


Muit  U.S.   Funds   Go   to  Castro's  Cuba? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1    1961 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speakei ,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  story  appearing  in 
the  May  26,  1961.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  the  headline  U  N. 
Backs  Cuban  Aid  Despite  United  States." 
The  story  reported  that  the  governing 
council  of  the  UN,  Special  Fund  has 
given  preliminary  approval  to  a  $3  035,- 
600  agricultural  research  project  for 
Cuba,  despite  reservations  by  the  Unit<»d 
States  and  with  .some  members  of  the 
council  reportedly  supporting  the  United 
States  reservation. 

The  story  in  the  Past  .said  that  Paul 
G  Hoffman.  American  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  fimd.  submitted  the  project 
to    the    18    member    governing    council 
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along  wltii  4  l  oUier  projects  calling  for 
a  toUl  buriget  of  $77  million  with  the 
fund  to  supply  $34  6  million  All  were 
approved 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
call  to  the  att-t-nLion  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Adlai  E  Steven.son.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Naiions.  on 
May  26,  1961  in  which  I  urged  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  block  approval  of 
the  allocation  of  the  United  Nations 
funds  Ui  Cftstio's  Cuba,  particularly 
since  40  to  45  percent  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  us  provided  by  the  United  States. 

My  letter  to  Mr    Stevenson  follows; 

Mat  26,   1961. 
The  Honorable  Adlai  E  Stivenson. 
VS.  Ambassador  to  tite  United  Sationn. 
Hev  York.  N  Y. 

T>T.\n  Mr  Ambassadoh:  I  read  In  the  morn- 
ing's Wa-shlngton  Poet  that  the  governing 
council  of  the  U.N.  Special  P^ind  had  given 
preliminary  approval  to  a  $3,035,600  agricul- 
tural research  project  for  Cuba. 

Tlie  article  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
special  fund  would  furnish  over  $1,157,600 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. It  also  went  on  to  assert  th.at  the 
United  States  contributes  between  40  and 
45  percent  of  the  special  fund. 

The  only  Indication  of  objection  on  the 
part  of  this  country  was  the  statement  that 
there  were  "reservations  by  the  United 
States  " 

Our  Government  has  made  many  mlstaltes 
in  relation  to  Cuba  and  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, but  we  certainly  would  compound  ail 
the  others  by  falling  to  prevent  this  rldlc- 
uloiis  action.  Castro  has  clearly  shown  that 
he  Is  antl-Amerlcan  and  he  Is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  establish  a  Communist 
beachhead  in  this  liemLspliere.  For  tlie 
Anierlc&n  people  to  provide  him  with  nearly 
a  half-million  dollars  to  help  make  his 
regime  more  palatable  to  the  Cuban  people 
would  t>€  the  height  of  folly. 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions that  are  Involved  as  between  yourself. 
as  Ambassador,  and  Mr  Hoffnian.  as  Ameri- 
can managing  director  of  the  Fond,  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  Immediately  use  your  In- 
fluence to  see  to  It  that  this  project  Is  not 
approved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monacak. 
Member   of   Congresa. 


Aid  to  Public  and  Private  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

of  ptnnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thun:day    June  1.  1961 

Mr.  KEAJINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  aid  to 
public  education  by  the  appropriation  of 
$350  million  a  year  o\er  a  3-year  period 
for  the  purposes  of  school  construction. 
This  Pleasure  is  almost  identical  to  the 
bill  which  failed  to  gel  clearance  by  the 
Hou.se   Rules  Comnuitee   m   1960. 

My  bill  would  also  modernize  the  tax 
laws  to  provide  mcrea.sed  encouragement 
to  private  giving  to  both  public  and 
private  education  Corporations  can 
now  contribute  up  to  5  percent  of  their 
gross  income  before  taxes,  and  indi- 
viduals  up   to    30   percent  of   gross  in- 


come before  taxes,  for  gifts  to  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions.  My  bill 
would  not  change  this  but  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  taxpayer  to  elect  to 
take  a  tax  credit  as  an  alternative  to  the 
deduction:,  which  are  presently  allowed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Nearly  100  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  major  ix)litical  parties  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  been  introducing  bills 
to  aid  public  and  private  education  by 
amending  the  tax  laws  If  the  adminis- 
tration pressed  as  vigorously  for  tax 
legislation  to  aid  education  as  it  has 
pressed  to  provide  appropriated  funds 
totaling  billions  of  dollars  for  public  edu- 
cation the  Congress  would  have  acted 
on  this  matter  months  and  even  years 
ago. 

Because  of  a  failme  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  this  field  of  tax  legislation  these 
bills  have  l)een  gathering  dust  in  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
years. 

The  administration  has  moved  vigor- 
ously to  provide  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
ness. 

Why  can  tax  incentives  be  provided 
business  in  our  country  and  not  be  pro- 
vided to  encourage  private  giving  to  ed- 
ucation?    How  can  this  be  justified? 

If  my  new  bill  succeeds,  as  I  hope  it 
will,  public  and  private  education  will 
have  won  the  greatest  victory  for  educa- 
tion in  the  20th  century. 

I  propose  to  oCfer  my  new  bill  &&  a 
substitute  for  the  administration  bill, 
H.R.  7300,  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration. 

My  views  on  education,  and  the  text 
of  my  new  bill,  are  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  ttie  Congressional  Record  today  at 
considerable  length. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  press  re- 
lease on  my  new  education  bill,  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

PkESS     RZLKASE     of     RKI>KB8ENTATIVZ     Cajiroll 

D.  Keakns,  Repvblican,  of  Pennsylvania 

Congressman  Carroll  D  Ke.\hns.  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania.  Introduced  a  bill 
today  to  authorize  a  3-year  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  to  provide  certain  additional 
assistance  for  both  public  and  private  edu- 
cation on  a  f>ennanent  basis. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  be  known  a*  the 
School  Construction  Asslstaiice  Act  of  1961. 
and  is  almost  identical  to  the  bill  which 
failed  to  get  Rules  Cc>mm:ttee  clearance  in 
1960.  It  would  provide  $350  million  a  year 
over  a  3-year  period 

Congressman  Kjcarns  s,ild  today  In  a 
sf)eech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  he 
would  offer  his  revised  measure  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  administrauon  bill.  H.R.  7300, 
when  It  was  brought  to  the  floor  for  con- 
BlderaUon. 

Title  II  ol  the  new  Kearns  biil  would  mod- 
ernize the  tax  laws  to  encourage  Increased 
private  giving  for  public  and  private  edu- 
cation at  all  levels. 

It  would  also  provide  tax  deductions  for 
education. 

Congressman  Kearns  has  been  highly 
critical  of  the  administration  for  IM  failure 
to  recommend  that  the  tax  laws  be  modem- 
iBed.  He  has  stated  that  this  has  divided 
the   American   peop'.e   unnecessarily. 

At  the  present  time,  corporations  c.in  con- 
tribute up  to  5  pe^'cent  of  their  gross  Income 
tK>fore  taxes,  and  Indlvldxials  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  gross  income  before  taxes,  for  gifts 
to  educational  and  religious  Institutions. 


The  Kearns  bill  wouM  not  change  thl*. 
but  would  only  make  it  possible  for  the  tax- 
payer to  elect  to  taJie  a  tax  credit  as  an 
alternative  to  the  presently  allowed  deduc- 
tion. 

Coiigressman  Kearns  said  today: 
■  Nearly  100  Members  of  Congres..s  from 
both  parties  have  been  introducing  bills  to 
provide  aid  to  education  by  amendirig  the 
tax  laws  II  the  administration  pressed  as 
.igorously  for  t;ix  legislation  to  aid  educa- 
tion as  It  has  to  provide  appropriated  funds 
totaling  billions  of  dollars  ihe  Congress 
would  ha\e  acted  on  this  matter  months 
and  even  years  ago  If  my  new  bill  succeeds 
a£  I  hope  It  wiii,  public  and  private  educa- 
tion win   have  won  the  greatest  victory  for 


education  in  the  20th  century. 
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Abe!  Garner  Honored  by  Congregation 
Zichron  Ephraim 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-ARKS 


OF 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1961 

Mr.  ZELENKO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  take  pleasure  in 
informing  the  House  of  a  significant 
community  event  which  took  plaee  in 
New  York  City  on  April  16.  1961  On 
that  day  the  Congregation  Zichion 
Ephraim  celebrated  its  71st  year  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astona  Hotel, 
The  guest  of  honor  was  Mr.  Abel  Garner, 
one  of  the  civic  leaders  and  leading 
philanthropists  of  the  city,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  congregation 

The  synagogue,  winch  is  located  at  163 
East  67th  Street,  has  been  a  leading  cen- 
ter of  Jewish  spiritual  life  for  all  the 
years  of  its  existence.  From  the  day  of 
its  dedicaiioa  m  1890  up  t-o  the  present 
time,  Zichron  Ephraim  has  continued 
its  activity  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  faith 
of  Israel.  For  over  71  years,  tlie  syna- 
gogue has  kept  its  doors  open  daily, 
morning  to  evening,  for  prayer  and  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Law  and  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  for 
public  gatherings  for  social  purposes  or 
in  behalf  of  worthy  and  deserving 
causes.  It  numbers  among  its  member- 
ship some  of  the  outstanding  Jews  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  history  of  the 
temple,  and  the  persons  associated  with 
it  through  the  years,  is  an  :n.spir:ng  saga 
of  deep  religious  faith. 

Construction  of  the  temple  started  in 
the  autumn  of  1888  and  continued 
through  1889.  It  was  thf  culmination 
of  the  dream  of  the  late  Jonas  Weil,  its 
founder  and  first  president.  He  and  his 
brother.  Samuel  Weil,  furnished  the 
money  for  the  con.stnaction  and  furnish- 
ing of  that  temple  and  they  gave  it  the 
name  Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim" 
in  memoiT  of  their  father.  Ephraim 
Weil.  Dr.  Bernard  Drachman.  one  of  the 
leading  Orthodox  spiritual  leaders  of  his 
day,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jonas  Weil 
and  he  was  the  first  .Ajnerican  born  and 
educated  Orthodox  Jewish  Rabbi  in  the 
United  States.  He  served  as  the  spirit- 
ual leader  of  Zichron  Ephraim  from  its 
inception  and  until  his  death  in  1945. 
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The  cornerstone  of  that  synagogue  was 
laid  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1889  and 
was  attended  by  many  leading  spiritual 
and  communal  leaders,  among  whom  was 
the  late  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes.  and 
Joseph  Blumenthal,  the  president  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  The 
architects  were  Schneider  &  Herter, 
German-born  masters  of  their  profes- 
sion. Under  their  skillful  direction  a 
beautiful  edifice  of  rare  artistic  design 
arose,  and  today.  71  years  later,  it  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  devoted  to  Orthodox  Jewi.sh 
worship  in  the  city  of  New  York 

The  character  and  spiritual  qualities 
of  Mr.  Abel  Garner  are  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  a  congregation  as  noble  as 
that  of  Zichron  ETphraim  has  seen  fit  to 
do  him  honor 

I  

President  Cannot  Act  as  a  Private  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

'  or    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  head  of 
our  Government  and,  as  such,  he  cannot 
act  in  a  private  capacity  He  must  be 
President  and  his  every  word  and  every 
action  is  the  word  and  action  of  the 
President,  not  a  private  citizen.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact.  President  Kennedy's 
stand  on  paying  blackmail  to  Castro  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  is  most  interest- 
ing. The  following  statement  on  the 
President's  stand  is  taken  from  the  U.S 
News  &  'World  Report ; 

Kennedy's  Stand  on  Freedom  Tractors 

i  Full  text  of  a  statement  Issued  by  Pr'-si- 
dent  Kennedy  on  May  24    1961   < 

The  tractors- for- freedom  niovenier.t  is  a 
wholly  private  humanitarian  movement 
aimed  at  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
men  It  is  8upp)orted  by  free  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Americas. 

When  Fidel  Castro  first  made  his  offer  to 
'exchange"  the  lives  and  liberty  of  1.200 
prisoners  for  500  agricultural  tractr>rs.  the 
American  people  responded  with  character- 
istic compaaalon  A  number  of  private  com- 
mittees were  organized  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  and  many  private  citizens  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
inquired  as  to  where  they  could  contribute. 
My  concern  was  to  help  make  certain  that  a 
sli  gle.  representative  group  of  citizens 
headed  this  effort  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  am  grateful  to  Mrs  Roosevelt.  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Dr  Miltfui  Eisenhower  for 
their  leadership 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations  But 
when  private  citizens  seek  to  help  prevent 
suffering  in  other  lands  through  voluntary 
contributions — which  Is  a  great  American 
tradition — this  Government  should  iiot  in- 
terfere   with    their    humanitarian    efforts 

Neither  law  nor  equity  calls  upon  us  to 
Impose  obstacles  In  their  path  a.s  they  seek 
to  save  those  who  fought  to  restore  freedom 
In  our  hemisphere  I  am  advised  that  the 
Logan  Act  Is  not  Involved  inasmuch  eis  it 
covers  only  negotiations  in  relation  to  any 
disputes    or    controversies    with    the    United 


States,  or  to  defeat  tiie  mea.sures  c-f  the 
United  States  .  that  tax  exemption  Is 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  U'>  any  char- 
itable ors;anizations  engaged  m  the  rehabili- 
tation and  assistance  of  needy  refugees,  and 
that  export  licenses  are  routinely  granted 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  ship  farm  prod- 
uce and  medicines  to  Cuba,  and  would  thus 
be  granted  for  a  humanitarian  shipment  of 
farm  Implements. 

While  this  Government  is  thus  putting 
forward  neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to 
this  wholly  private  effort,  I  hope  that  all 
citizens  will  contribute  what  they  can.  If 
they  were  our  brothers  In  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help. 
I  happen  to  feel  deeply  that  all  who  flght 
for  freedom — particularly  In  our  hemi- 
sphere— are  our  brothers 


Reorganization  Plans 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF     PENNSYI  V  ^Wt.^ 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr  SCOTT  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  1  Mr.  Beall  '  over  16 
Ma:  \  land  radio  stations  on  May  18. 
1961,  dealing  with  certain  reorganization 
plans  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
df^nt  Kennedy  within  the  past  couple  of 
weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Radio  Broadcast  by  US  Senator  J.  Glenn 
Beall.  of  M.\ryland,  Ovkr  16  Maryland  Ra- 
dio Stations — Broadcast  Taped  and  M.ailcd 
May   18,  1961 

Something  has  come  up  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  serious  matter — for  It  could 
eiidanger  the  "checks  and  balances"  pro- 
vided by  the  wise  men  who  established  our 
Government 

I  refer  to  the  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
within  the  past  couple  of  weeks 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  procedure  on 
any  reorganization  plan  is  simply  this:  the 
President  draws  up  a  plan  and  sends  It 
I"  Congress;  if  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  acts  within  60  days,  the  plan  be- 
comes effective  But,  either  House  can 
knock  It  down  by  passing  a  resolution  to 
do  so.  I  hope  the  reorganization  plans,  re- 
cently submitted,  will  be  rejected  I  will 
explain   my   reason. 

The  four  reorganization  plans  have  to  do 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  The  four  plans 
are  essentially  identical.  The  four  agencies 
involved  were  created  by  the  Congress  as 
independent  agencies — to  do  certain  needed 
Jobs — free  from  pressures — free  from  political 
pressures,  and  free  from  White  House  pres- 
sures. 

In  keeping  with  this.  we.  the  Congress, 
provided  that  members  of  these  commis- 
sions were  to  be  selected  from  both  the 
parties — on  a  fairly  even  basis 

I  feel  that  these  four  reorganization  plans 
could  lead  away  from  the  independence  in- 
tended   for    thes"    commissions— and    could. 


In  fact,  give  the  White  House  virtual  con- 
trol over  them 

When  I  tell  you  what  each  of  the  plans 
provides,  you  will  see  what  I  mean  Each 
plan  provides,  first,  that  functions  of  the 
Commission  "with  respect  to  hearing,  de- 
termining, ordering,  certifying,  reporting, 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  work,  business,  or 
matter  (that  covers  everything)  may  l>e  dele- 
gated by  the  Chairman  to  an  Individual 
Commissioner,  or.  if  the  Chairman  wishes, 
to  an  employee;  each  plan  provides,  second, 
that  the  action  of  the  peraoa  delegated  by 
the  Chairman  be  deemed  to  be  the  action 
of  the  Commission;  and.  third,  that  the 
right  to  review  the  action  can  be  establ  '<hed 
only  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  (Now.  we.  here  in  Washing- 
ton, have  found  out  how  a  Chairman  can 
ward  off  a  final  vote  on  practically  any- 
thing i 

In  the  case  of  the  FCC.  which  has  control 
over  all  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 
It  would  take  at  least  three  Commissioners — 
In  a  formal  meeting  called  by  the  Chair- 
man— to  get  a  review  of  some  employees 
decision  In  a  case  If  no  review  Is  ordered, 
by  the  required  vote,  then  the  action  of  the 
person  delegated  by  the  Chairman  becomes 
law  In  my  opinion,  that's  putting  too  much 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  Commission  Chair- 
man— who  Is  accountable  to  the  White 
House. 

I  believe  such  a  reorganization  plan  would 
mean  endless  trouble  for  the  broadcasting 
industry 

The  Industries  controlled  by  the  other 
three  Commissions  are  likewise  endangered 

Now.  of  coui-se  no  one  should  object  to 
the  streamlining  of  the  work  of  the  busy 
commissions — but  surely  a  way  can  be  found 
to  do  this  without  Jeopardizing  the  rights 
of  the  public,  hamstringing  legitimate  bxisi- 
ness,  and  building  up  loo  m\ich  power  in 
the  White  House  I  want  to  see  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  stay  Independent  —not  start 
getting  their  orders  from  the  President,  who- 
ever  he  nraay   be 

I  go  along  1(X)  percent  with  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  of  1960  where  It  says:  "The 
Democratic  Party  condemns  the  usurpation 
by  the  Executive  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  any  of  the  Independent  ftRenries  and 
pledges  the  restoration  of  the  independence 
of  such  agencies  and  the  protection  of  their 
Integrity   of   action  ' 

There  you  are. 

It's  not  a  partisan  matter  We  must  guard 
well  against  building  up  dictatorial  power 
in  the  White  House.  That's  why  1  object 
to  the  four  reorganization  plana  submitted 
by  President  Kennedy. 


Interview  of   Senator  Magnuson   on  CBS 
Program  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday    June  1.  1961 

Mr  PASTURE  Mr  President,  on 
May  18.  1961.  Senator  Warren  G  Mac- 
imsoN.  chairman  of  the  .^^enate  Com- 
merce Committee  wa.s  interviewed  on  the 
CBS  program    Capitol  Cloakroom  " 

In  view  of  the  many  significant  ob- 
servations made  by  Mr  MAC>frsoN  on  the 
subject  of  bioadca.stin«  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  transcript  of  the 
program  printed  in  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Interview  of  Senator  Macnuson.  Democrat. 
OF  Washington,  by  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondents Charles  von  Fhf.md.  Robert 
PiEHPoiNT.  and  Wells  Church  on  CBS 
Program  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 

Mr.  von  Frzmd  Senator  Macnuson.  should 
I*re8ldent  Kennedy  go  to  a  summit  meeting? 

Mr  PiKRPoiNT.  Does  our  space  program 
need  more  money? 

Mr.  Church  Is  the  broadcasting  Industry 
fulfilling  Its  obligation,  Senator  Macnuson? 

Mr.  VON  FREMD.  Senator  Magnuson.  wel- 
cc»ne  once  again  to  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 
Your  appearance  today  Is  particularly  timely, 
for  among  your  Important  committee  as- 
signments Is  aeronautics  and  space  sciences, 
and  Alan  Shepard's  rocket  ride  has  made 
us  all  space  conscious  these  days  You  are 
also  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  which,  among 
other  things,  follows  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies 

So  we  also  want  your  comments  on  FCC 
Commissioner  Mlnow's  recent  observations 
about  the  networks. 

But  the  overriding  news  today  Is  the  ap- 
parent meeting  next  month  In  Vienna,  when 
President  Kennedy  and  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  get  together. 

So  let's  l)egln   with   this  question: 

Should  President  Kennedy  go  to  a  summit 
meeting  with  Ui  Khrushchev? 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well.  I.  of  course,  be- 
lieve. Mr  von  Fremd.  that  any  time  we  can 
sit  down  with  someone,  we  don't  have  too 
much  to  lose.  We  might  be  able  to  gain 
some  of  our  objectives,  particularly  if  the 
conference  Is  prepared,  the  agenda,  where 
they  will  discuss  certain  Important  matters 
and  not  be  thrown  off  as  to  other  matters 
that  maybe  cannot  be  solved,  and  get  Into 
some  kind  of  a  dispute  or  lack  of  agreement 
and  completely  miss  some  things  where 
there  might  be  an  agreement. 

President  Kennedy  is  a  very  persuasive 
fellow,  and  a  very  likable  fellow  And  I  am 
sure  that  Khrushchev  will  find  a  certain 
spirit  of  flexibility  and  understanding,  more 
than  he  suspected  he  might  have  gotten 
when  they  set  up  the  other  summit  confer- 
ence, you  know,  that  failed 

Mr.  PiERPOiNT.  Well.  Senator  Macnuson. 
Is  it  your  understanding  that  this  confer- 
ence will  be  one  where  there  will  be  a  fixed 
agenda  of  certain  problems  to  be  solved,  or 
will  they  simply  talk  over  a  lot  of  different 
world  troubles? 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well.  It's  my  under- 
standing that  they  will  have  a  pretty  fixed 
agenda  to  get  right  at.  and  to  see  if  there 
can  be  some  solution  to — to  some  of  the 
problems  we  now  have  that  are  pressing  and 
are  Immediate. 

I  don't  suppose  there  would  be  any  re- 
striction or  suggestion  that  they  couldn't, 
after  they  got  at  these  problems,  to  see 
where  we  could,  or  how  It  might  be  worked 
out.  where  they  might  discuss  many  a  va- 
riety of  things. 

Mr.  Church.  It  seems  to  me.  Senator 
Macnuson,  that  the  administration  appears 
to  be  going  toward  the  Idea  of  Just  general 
discussion  at  such  a  summit  meeting,  and 
then  letting  the  specifics  be  handled  by.  on 
the  ambassadorial  level. 

Senator  Magnusow.  Well,  the  specifics,  of 
course,  would  be  the  major  reason  for  the 
conferen  e.  And  then  they  would  have 
general  discussion,  hut  surely  there  wouldn't 
be  any  reason  to  |;o  to  the  ambassadorial 
leTel  unless  we  found  out,  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  foand  out  at  the  original 
summit  meeting,  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  the  ambassadors  or  the  other  level 
to  arrive  at  some  sclutlon. 


So  therefore  the  whole  program  would 
have  to  be  discussed,  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  I  suspect  Laos,  Cuba,  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference,  many  of  those 
questions  that  are  immediately  pressing — 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  VON  Frcmd.  Well,  It  seems  to  me. 
Senator  Magnuson.  though,  that  In  most 
of  these  cases,  the  ones  you  have  men- 
tioned— Cuba.  Laos.  Berlin,  and  so  forth — 
that  the  lines  are  so  tightly  drawn  now  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  one  side  or  the 
other  would  have  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
break,  unless  we  were  to  have  another  stale- 
mate. 

Senator  Macnuson.  That  is  correct  But 
that  break — supposing  there  was  evidence 
that  somebody  might  make  a  break  In  this 
particular  case  That  would  have  to  come 
between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Kbrushchev, 
because  the  other  level  wouldn't  be  author- 
ized to  make  those  breaks. 

Mr  Pierpoint  Are  you  optimistic.  Senator, 
that  there  actually  will  be  breaks  in  some  of 
these  trouble  spots? 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  there  will  be 
breaks  I  think  sometimes  that,  say  Mr. 
Khrushchev  states  a  position  and  Mr.  Gro- 
myko  states  a  position,  that  sometimes  the 
details  are  not  quite  understood,  and  there 
could  be  an  understanding  of  details  In 
these  particular  cases  that  might  lead  to  a 
break  And  then  you  might  go  from  one 
step  to  another. 

Mr  Pierpoint  Specifically  on  Laos.  sir. 
which  of  course  is  the  subject  of  another 
conference,  the  one  at  Geneva.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  administration  has.  in  effect,  writ- 
ten off  Laos,  and  that  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence is  simply  a  nice  way  of  handing  It  over 
to  the  Communists? 

Senator  Magnuson  I  don't  have  that  im- 
pression, that  we  have  written  off  Laos.  I  do 
have  an  Impression  that  we  have  suggested 
that  there  should  be  some  changes  maybe 
made  In  Laos  to  make  It  closer  to  being 
neutral  than  might  have  been  suggested  by 
either  Mr  Kennedy  In  the  first  Instance,  or 
Mr    Khrushchev  In  the  first  instance, 

Mr  Pierpoint  We  do  have  some  hope  that 
It  will  be  neutral  then  and  not  Immediately 
slide  from  neutralism  into  communism. 

Senator  Macnuson.  And  the  two  of  them 
in  a  summit  conference  may  come  to  some 
agreement  to  not  necessarily  discard  the  one 
extreme  or  the  other  extreme,  but  at  least 
get  them  to  come  together  toward  a  more 
neutral  point  In  the  country 

Mr  VON  Fremd  On  another  world  trouble 
spot,  nearby  Cuba.  It  seemed  to  me.  Senator, 
alter  the  ill-fated  invasion  last  month,  that 
there  was  a  strong  body  of  opinion  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  among  the  legislators,  that  this 
country  should  use  force.  If  necessary,  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  get  rid  of  him  soon.  And 
then  slnee  then,  this  atmosphere  sf-ems  to 
have  subsided  a  bit 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well,  I  think,  of 
course,  for  about  48  hours  following  the  so- 
called  fiasco  in  Cuba,  and  the  abuse  that 
was  being  heaped  upon  the  United  S':ates.  to 
what  extent  we  took  part  in  it,  how  much 
prestige  we  lost,  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  resentment  up  here,  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  If  somebody  suggested  we  go  down 
there  and  do  something  about  it  In  a  mili- 
tary way.  that  on  that  partlcular^day  they 
might  have  said,  "All  right" 

But.  I  do  think  that  Kennedy  stopped  a 
lot  of  that  loosely  formed  opinion  when  he 
stood  up  and  said,  "I'll  take  the  sole  blame  " 
So  we.  in  Congress,  said.  "Well,  the  Presi- 
dent has  assumed  the  blame,  the  sole  blame; 
now  we  must  sit  down  and  let  him  proceed 
in  such  a  way  as  he  sees  possible." 

Well,  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  decision 
can  be  made  regarding  Cuba  until  we  get 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  or  a  substantial 


majority — I  don't  suppose  we  will  ever  get 
them  all — but  a  substantial  opinion  on  our 
side,  because  it  might  be  Just  as  ill-fated  for 
tis  to  go  In  there  if  all  the  other  American 
states  disagreed  with  it 

Mr,  VON  F*REMD.  Senator  Magnuson.  you 
are  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  Certainly  Commander  Shepard's 
flight  was  a  badly  needed  shot  in  the  arm. 
but.  as  President  Kennedy  himself  said,  we 
have  to  do  more  Rather  than  Just  raise  the 
question  of.  Do  we  have  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  our  space  program?  I  wonder  what 
you  think  should  be  added  to  it  to  make  't 
adequate. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well.  Von.  of  course 
I  have  handled  the  space  appropriation  in 
the  Senate  for  some  time  now.  and  we  have 
always  recommended  to  the  Senate  just 
about  what  the  experts  down  there  ask  for. 
In  some  Instances  we  have  prodded  them  a 
little  more  and  said.  'Well,  now,  can't  you 
proceed  faster  if  we  give  you  more  money?" 

In  many  cases  they  discouraged  us  giving 
them  more  money  because  they  said,  "We 
can't  proceed  any  faster  for  one  reason  or 
another,"  It  may  be  personnel,  it  may  be  the 
following  through  of  technological  problems 
involved  that  take  some  time. 

Now,  Its  my  understanding  that  because 
of  the  success  of  the  Mercury  and  Shepard's 
great  achievement  that  they  are  going  to 
ask  us  for  a  little  more  to  speed  up.  they 
think  now  they  can  speed  up  the  time  of 
putting  a  man  up  In  space,  clear  in  orbit. 

Now.  if  they  do  ask  us  for  that.  why.  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  request. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  How  much  do  you  think 
they   might    ask    you   for.    Senator? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I've  heard  in 
terms  $60  or  $70  million  more  that  could 
do  t^e  speedup  In  this  particular  project. 

Mr.  VON  Fremd  What  about  some  of  the 
other  programs,  though,  like  Centaur.  Sat- 
tirn.  looking  even  further  ahead  to  Pluto 
and  some  of  the  others.  Do  you  think  that 
you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  step  up  ap- 
propriations substantially  in  these  fields?  I 
have  heard  the  figure  of  $600  million  around 
town. 

Senator  Macnuson  I  don't  think  so,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  are  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Now.  there  may  be 
some  further  appropriations  asked  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  Polaris:  I  think 
we  can  do  more  on  Polaris,  so  let's  use  that 
as  an  example. 

But  in  the  Space  Agency  itself,  I  think 
they  think  they  are  proceeding  as  fast  as 
they  can.  and  that  money,  extra  money, 
wouldn't  make  much  difference  in  the  end 
result  And  I  think  what  we  always  ought 
to  understand  is  that  we — we  have  a  10-year 
program  in  the  space  scientists.  We  hope 
to  come  out  at  the  end  of  that  time  with 
the  things  we  want  to  know.  We  hope  to 
come  out  looking  as  well  as  any  other  coun- 
try involved,  the  Soviets  or  others,  in  this 
great  new  space  development  and  space 
research.  And  sometimes  it  s  a  question  of 
where  you  put  the  emphasis  There  are 
so  many   facets   to  It. 

Now,  as  we  move  along,  we  find  that  in 
one  line  of  space  activity,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money,  we  can  speed  up  the 
program.  Maybe  that  wotild  be  completed 
by  7  years,  but  the  whole  program  envisions 
a  10-year — a  10-year  activity. 

Russia,  of  course,  has  placed — the  Soviets 
have  placed  the  emphasis  on  rcx^kets  In 
space,  not  as  much  as  we  have  on  some  of 
the  other  aspects  of  space,  the  scientific, 
pure  scientific  aspects. 

But  th,at's  not  unusual  for  Russia,  be- 
cause I  think  people  also  should  realize 
that  way  back  in  1900,  what  Uttie  scientific 
work  they  were   doing   m  Russia  under  the 
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cwRn  was  la  th«  rocket  Sekl.  Wa  were  maX- 
Ing  BUtomoMles,  ootnbT»ton  engines,  we  w«re 
(^>lng  Vntn  refrigeration  and  all  tJMoe  om- 
Bumer  thlsgs  that  make  a  better  way  erf  life. 
'[Tiey  weren't  doing  anything  about  that. 
Kven  farm  Implementa  we  were  having  re- 
searched.   They  weren't  doing  anything. 

But,  way  back  In  1998,  there  was  a  major 
rocket  society  at  whlcn  the  Czar  of  Russia 
wai  th«  chief  sponsor. 

Mr.   voK  FancB.  Senator   Magnxtsow 

Senator  Magktjsow.  And  then  alter  the 
Oertaans  came  along,  in  World  War  II.  and 
f'ot  Into  this  rocket  field.  Naturally,  they 
moved  some  of  their  men,  some  wag  said 
the  other  day,  I  heard  that — the  questl  :: 
C'f  whether  there  Is  a  gap  between  the  S  <- 
^iets  and  Russia  and  this  missile  and  space 
field  la  Just  how  many  Germans  we  got  and 
how  many  they  got,  becatise  they  j  laughter  j 
they  made  practical  application. 

Now.  Ruasla  may  be  emphasizing,  we  don't 
know  exactly,  this  particular  phase.  But  we 
iise  hopeful  that  over  the  long  pull  th:Lt  our 
achievements  and  our  objectives  will  be  Just 
fis  sound  and  Jxist  as  worthwhile  as  any 
other  country  or  combination  In  the  world. 

Mr.  VON  FaKMD.  Senator  Magh'json,  yau 
nientioned  at  the  start  of  your  answer  to 
had  had  to  prod  the  civilian  Sp-ace  Atjency. 
(Jaa4,  question  that  on  jccasuii  the  Cjngress 
■"Vhen  you  hxve  prtxlded.  their  answer  has 
always  been  this  10-year  plan  that  you  are 
referring  to^' 

Senator  Magnusov.   Yes. 

Mr.  VON  Fremd.  And  they  say  that  It's  the 
orderly,  step-by-step,  proper  way  of  doing 
things 

But  IS  It  going  to  be  good  enough  Just  to 
have  this  paper  plan  over  a  lO-year  period? 
isn't  there  any  way  In  this  entire  decade 
that  we  can  find  some  way  of  leapfrogging 
nr  are  we  Just  going  to  have  in  resign  our- 
selves to  Russia's  continued  lead'' 

Senator  Magnt-'son-  Oh  I  think  we  can  do 
fiome  leapfr  iffging.  but  we'll  have  t.o 
<hange — we'll  have  to  re.irrnnge.  you  see,  the 
priorities 

Now,  wor'.d  conditions  or  situations  may 
dictate  that  we  rearrange  a  priority,  that 
we  maybe  even  slow  down  one  aspect  and 
3eef  lip  another  aspect.  N'3w,  this  Is  where 
the  Space  Committee,  and  the  committee 
I'm  on.  Appropriations,  t-xj  I  th.nk  can  con- 
tribute something  to  this. 

Mr.  PixapoiNT.  Are  you  cr  r.slderin^  some 
projects  like  this? 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well.  I  tlilnk  we  are 
:r')ing  to  quiz  thf^m  quite  a  bit  m  great  de- 
tail on  whether  or  lu  -  we  ran  leapfrog  the 
man  in  orbit,  push  'hat  a  little  more,  be- 
cause of  the  dramatic  aspec's.  the  world,  the 
Dsvchol  :)^lca!  effect  '  n  the  rest  :>I  the  warid, 
oecause  it  Ls  dramatic 

Mr.  PitRPoiNT  When  would  you  like  to 
see  *hts  .ichieved  by  the  Ui.ited  .Staves? 

S-^nator  M.\cnv«k  Well.  I  th:ak  If  we 
can  do  it  *:nis  year.  v.e  are  m  good  shape. 
.\nd  It  we  can  then  do  m<re  about  It  and  get 
the  ore  to  tt.e  moon,  which  is  also  another 
Irair.  itic  thing.  I  think  ;t  will  all  be  helpful 
--iiid  then  maybe  we  can  prx,eecl  in  an  or- 
de.'ly  fash:  <n  on  our  missile  pro'ilem  because 
as  yet  the  .-elative  military  value  of  ali  the 
miasiles  we  have,  the  great  collection  of  mi.s- 
siles  in  some  cases  hasn  t  been  exactly 
pr  )ven,  whether  one  Is  better  than  the  other, 
whether  we  should  ^-.band  ;n  one  -r  g.  .ihead. 
we  have  those  cor.»t<int  ii  gumer. •-».  And  liio 
mi;i".irv  c.f'en  chaiigf's  their  ntmd.  Tht-y 
mi^ht  be  haliway  ui  a  j.:r.ograiii  fed  decul--, 
well,  here  Is  something  new.  -jmethirig  'oet- 
ter,  and  this  Is  the  sort  of  guidance  that  we 
as  armchair  generals,  as  it  were,  could  give 
them  within  the  framework  of  what  we  can 
spend. 

Mr.  VON  FuEMD.  vn^cn  you  sit  there  In  the 
committee  ro'jm  and  you  hear  fU  these  mil- 
itary officials  come  up  and  te;tlfy  about  this 
program  and  that  program  and  the  other 
program,  do  you  sometimes  get  the  feeling 


that  th*re  are  t.>o  many  programs  being  put 
forward,  that  It  might  be  better  to  empha- 
Rlae,  say,  half  a  doaen  major  programs  rather 
than  going  off  in  all  directions "> 

Senator  Magkt^som.  Well,  there  seems  to  be 
a  1  •:  't  th^m.  when  you  sit  there  and  listen 
to  them  I  mean  It  gets  a  little  confusln,^ 
But  I  d>  think  that  there  have  been  sug- 
gestl'  ns  th  \t  w>  con.=  illdate  the  efTf>rt.s  or 
the  thinking  oy.  rnaybe  four  ^ir  five  rather 
than  all  of  us  a  great  a  trreat  .spread  nf 
this  missile  pr'Krram  I  aeree  with  you. 
there  Is  some — but  gnmetimes  a  lay  member 
who  tries  to  look  at  it  objectively  can  offer 
some  suggestions  in  this  space  race  that  we 
have  and  missile  race  that  are  better  than 
the  scientist  who  Is  working  on  them  be- 
cause he  gets  so  Involved  in  what  he  Is  doing 
he  sometimes  loiea  sight  of  the  overall. 

Mr.  PrrRPOiNT  Senator  Magnuson,  are  you 
going  to  continue  to  support  this  very  ex- 
pensive antimissile  missile  program,  the 
Nlke-Zeus  program'' 

Senator  MAOinraoN  Well,  I  have  had  some 
doubts  about  that  program,  whether  It's 
worth  what  we  ]mt  Into  It.  As  of  now,  the 
best  evidence  I  have  that  It's  worthwhile  to 
fit  In  at  least.  It  may  become  obsolete  much 
quicker  than  we  Imagine. 

Mr  Chttrch.  Senator  MAOirrsoi*.  In  our 
business,  that  li;  the  broadcasting  business, 
you  are  a  VIP.  a.id  it's  partly  because  of  you 
yourself  and  partly  because  you  are  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Senator  M.\cni:son.  We  changed  the  name 
of  that,  it  Is  now  the  Senate  Conimerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHtmcH.  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Yes,  but  that's  only 
last  week. 

Mr.  CiTLTicH.  But  it's  Jtist  as  ImpKjrtant. 
no  matter  what  you  call  It. 

Mr.  PTtaroiNT.  The  news  gets  to  va  Just 
a  little  late.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Mackjson.  Yea. 

Mr.  Church.  I  asked  you  earlier,  and  I 
would  like  to  hjar  your  answer  now,  is  the 
broadcasting  Industry  fulfilling  lu  obliga- 
tions? 

Senator  Macnjson.  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Church,  I  hav«-  been — I  have  been  often 
critical  of  the  broadcasting  industry.  I 
have  often  questioned  some  of  the  things 
that  they  were  doing  In  the  way  of  pro- 
graming or  In  the  way  of  allocations.  I 
have  been  critical  of  the  FCC  on  some  oc- 
casions. I  know  they  have  a  most  difficult 
problem.  I  ha'  e  been  critical  of  the  FCC 
mainly  because  they  have  sometimes  It 
seems  to  me  they  have  failed  to  face  up  to 
decisions,  they  let  them  sweep  them  under 
the  rug.  Just  let  them  go.  That  was  the 
allocation  situation. 

I  think  Mr.  Mlnow.  who  made  this  dra- 
mattc  appearance  before  the  National  As- 
sociation here  last  week,  stated  a  lot  of 
things  that  I  liad  been  thinking  about  or 
maybe  I  had  t  vlked  about  here  and  there 
and  put  them  together.  I  think  it's  good  to 
hav2  In  this  ne'V  industry  with  all  its  prob- 
lems too.  to  ha\e  "a  pike  in  the  carp  pond." 
once  in  a  while.  And,  Mr.  Mlnow  surely 
evidenced  the  titct  that  he  is  going  to  be  a 
pike  in  a  carp  pond. 

Now,  sometlnires  we  fall  Into  patterns  in 
busine^  or  wh^t  seems  to  the  people  in  the 
broadcasting  business  to  be  right  to  them  but 
they  fall  into  patterns  and  we  drift  alon^.  I 
wotild  not  quite  say  that  it  was  a  vast  waste- 
land. I  think  there  are  many  practical  prob- 
lems that  are  Involved.  But  programing,  at 
course  all  of  u,s  want  to  be  programers.  I 
have  my  Idea  of  what  programs  should  be  but 
I  am  not  golnf  to  censure  programing  be- 
cause the  peop'e  there  want  to  do  as  good 
a  Job  as  they  can. 

I  think  the  broadcasting  Industry  has  done 
more  in  the  past  2  years  to  become  better. 


to  fulfill  their  responfiiblllty  better  than  It 
did  In  the  prior  10,  and  I  have  lived  with 
them  for  -  well,  they  made  me  a  pi' ineer  the 
other  day  of  broadcasting,  a  I'liig  time,  but 
I  think  they  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
the  past  2  years.  But  they  had  no  place  to 
go  but  up 

Now,  Mr  Mlnow  and  I  were  stiggestlng 
that  they  even  do  better 

Mr.  Church.  A  moment  ago  you  men- 
tioned Mr.  Mlnow.  I  thought  uf  liie  colunin 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  l^iirry  i,aurent. 

Senator  Magnvso.v.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  I  imagine  you  know  him. 

Senator  Magnuso.n    I  know   him;   yes. 

Mr  CKtJBCH.  The  columnist. 

He  said  that  it  had  reached  a  point  where 
anything  In  which  the  public  was  Interested 
is  now  considered  In  the  public  luterast. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Macnuson.  You  mean  that  the 
networks  had  reached  that  point? 

Mr.  Church.  Ye«.  well,  the  programing 
people. 

Senator  Macnuson  Well.  I  have  heard 
many  people  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
programs  suggest  to  me  when  we  nUgbi  be 
critical  or  having  a  discussion  about  U  thdt. 
well,  this  Is  what  the  public  wants.  And  I 
always  have  thought  that  that  criteria,  they 
should  be  leaders  and  not  what  the  public 
wants  because  If  that's  all  Lhey  get.  I  don't 
know  how  you  know  what  they  want.  I  had 
a  long  arguoient  in  many  cases  with  some  of 
the  network  people  whom  I  know  very  well — 
somebody.  I  said:  "You  follow  a  pattern 
soimetlmes.  If  one  network  put«  on.  say,  a 
western  that  the  people  seem  to  like,  the 
other  network  wants  to  put  another  western 
on  at  the  same  time  hoping  they  like  It  bet- 
ter And  then  the  third  one  wants  to  do  this 
and  then  pretty  soon  you've  got  the  public 
getting  nothing  but  westerns.  I  think  maybe 
the  approach  should  be  whether  it's  prac- 
tical or  not — I  am  not  In  the  business — but 
whether  it's  practical  or  not;  maybe  they 
ahotdd  put  on  a  program  that  might  not  be 
the  same  or  follow  the  leader  at  the  same 
time  so  that  the  public  could  have  some 
kind  of  a  choice. 

Mr.  PiZKPOCNT.  Well,  Senator  Macmuson. 
one  thing  the  public  has  shown  that  It 
wanted  was  political  debates. 

Senator  Macnuson    Yes. 

Mr.  PizRPOiNT.  It  certainly  watched  those 
presidential  debates  last  year  during 
the  campaign,  and  I  think  you  have  got  a 
bill  that  you  would  like  to  put  throu.'^h 
permanently  suspeiKling  section  315. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Yes.  315. 

Mr  Pierpoint.  Of  the  FCC  Code.  Well, 
that  bill  has  never  gotten  out  of  commit- 
tee and  yet  the  public  does  want  to  see 
these  debates.     What  Is  happening  here? 

-Senator  Macnuson.  Well,  we  haven't 
given  it  a  high  priority,  tlmewlse,  because 
we  needn't  pass  It  until  4  years,  because 
it  only  deals  with  the  presidential  candi- 
dates. But  I  think  well  pass  It.  because 
the  public  really  not  only  enjoyed  it.  but  I 
thought  they  thought  this  was  a  great  con- 
tribution. I  feel  good  about  It  becatu.e  I 
authored  the  bill. 

Mr.  PiERPOi*rT.  You  think  It  will  get 
through  all  right? 

Senator  Macnuson  Yes,  I  heard  my  frlenc'. 
my  colleague.  Senator  Jackson — he  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee— and  Morton,  who  is  also  on  my 
committee,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Committee,  when  they  were  asked  one  day 
who  was  the  biggest  contributor  of  the  po- 
litical parties,  they  said  MACNtrsoi*  was  be- 
cause  he  gave  them  each  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  free  time. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr.  Church.  Senator,  on  this  319.  you  say 
you    think    we    are    going    to — It    will    be 

passed 

Senator  MACNUSoif.  I  am  sure  we  can  I 
find  that  obligation 
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Mr.  Church  Because  the  networks,  you 
know,  have  to  plan  a  long  way  ahead. 

SenaUir  Macnuson.  Yes.  yes. 

Mr  Church  And  the  sooner,  the  quicker, 
I  would  think. 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
at  least  get  it  through  the  Senate  this  ses- 
sion, and  then  see  If  the  House  will  work 
on  It. 

Now,  another  phase  of  course,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  very  active  In  educational 
TV  and  I  see  that  that  has  now  passed  the 
House,  and  we  will  ha  /e  a  conference  or.  It's 
out  on  the  floor — out  of  the  subcommittee, 
rather — and  will  pass  the  House,  and  well 
get  that  going 

Now.  there's  anothtr  thing  where  the — I 
envision  we're  going  x>  have  a  fourth  net- 
work In  this  country. 

Mr    PITRPOINT    Government  network? 

Senator  Macnuson  No  We're  going  to 
have  an  educational  TV  network.  All  these 
educational  TV  peoplo  are  going  to  have  a 
network. 

Mr  Pierpoint  But  they  get  Government 
funds,  wont  they,  under  your  bill? 

Senator  Macnuson.  Only  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  thes*  that  haven't  got  off 
the  ground,  and  It's  or  ly  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr  VON  Fremd  It  would  have  to  t>e,  I 
would  think,  then,  f  nanced  by  the  VotA 
Foundation  or  some  group  that  saw  fit; 
wouldn't  It? 

Senator  Macnuson  Oh,  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures, the  universities,  private  contribu- 
tions, and  things  of  ihat  kind,  because  we 
are  not  using  213  of  tie  channels  that  have 
been  assigned 

Now,  surprisingly,  here  Is  where  the  net- 
works, I  think,  did  a  great  public  service. 
They  all  came  out  wholeheartedly  and  sup- 
ported thU  educations  TV,  which  Involves 
channels  which  are  wcrth  millions,  and  they 
feel  that  by  having  that  level  of  a  fourth 
network,  that  will  ha^  e  a  tendency  to  bring 
up  the  programing  level  of  any  programing 
on  the  network  that  is  opposite  to  It. 

Mr.  vow  Frtmd  Tliank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Macnuson.  ft  r  being  with  us.  We 
have  touched  a  lot  of  bases  and  it's  been  fun, 
as  it  always  is,  to  have  you  with  us  on  "Capi- 
tol Cloakroom." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  :.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXMKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   June  1.  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privileKe  on  May  28.  1961.  to  deliver 
the  following  addn'ss  at  the  baccalau- 
reate exercises  of  Northern  Cambria 
High  School,  Barnesboro.  Pa.: 

Address  Delivered  bt  Representative  James 
E.  Van  Zandt,  Member  or  Congress,  20th 
District  or  Pinns^'lvania,  at  the  North- 
rRN   Cambru  High  School   Baccalaureate 
Exkrcisxs,  Barnesboro,   Pa  ,   Mat    28,    1961 
It    is    pleasing    to    have    been    invited    to 
deliver    the    baccalaureate    address    incident 
to  the  Northern  Cambria  High  School  gradu- 
ation exercises. 

Graduation  day  is  a  momentous  occasion 
In  the  life  of  every  i)erson  who  has  t>een 
given  the  opportunltj-  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. 


To  you  memt>er8  of  the  class  of  1961  It 
marks  the  close  of  your  high  school  days, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  proclaims  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  In  your  Individual 
lives 

You  young  men  and  women  have  been 
fortunate  in  being  reared  and  educated  in 
a  law-abiding  community  of  this  God- 
fearing Nation  of  free  people. 

You  have  been  blessed  with  good  parents 
and  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  cherish  until  death  the  ideals 
and  principles  instilled  in  you  by  your 
good  teachers  and  fond  parents. 

You  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  your 
parents  and  a  solemn  duty  to  guard  their 
good  name. 

No  doubt  on  graduation  day  you  are 
concerned  with  the  thought  of  whether  you 
will  make  a  name  for  yourself. 

And  while  you  ponder  over  the  subject 
I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the  fact 
you  live  in  a  small  town  is  no  reason  to 
assume  you  cannot  ascend  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  life. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  men  and 
women  in  American  life  were  born  in  small 
communities. 

They  had  faith  in  God,  vision,  courage,  and 
determination,  which  coupled  with  hard 
work  enabled  them  to  reach  their  goal  in 
life. 

You  members  of  the  class  of  1961,  are 
graduating  into  what  has  been  termed,  be- 
cause of  scientific  progress.  "The  Atomic  and 
Space  Age." 

It  may  be  wrong  to  speak  of  this  par- 
ticular decade  as  a  scientific  age  because  the 
Impact  of  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology 
on  our  lives  has  been  increasing  for  some 
time  now.  and  will  continue  to  Increase  in 
the  future 

Scientific  knowledge  is  growing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  and  if  we  plotted  it  on  a  line 
graph,  the  curve  would  be  soaring  toward 
the  top  of  the  graph. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  a^ost 
vertical. 

Forty  years  hence,  if  some  of  you  glance 
backward  to  the  1960's  from  your  vantage 
point  In  the  21st  century,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  several  memories  of  how  primitive 
things  were  in  this  day  and  age. 

Then  I  suppKDse  you  will  launch  Into  some 
reminiscences  about  what  Pennsyl"ania  was 
like  when   you   were   a   youngster. 

And  I  bet  that  much  of  what  you  say  will 
sound  different  and  strange  to  your  grand- 
children. 

For  that  reason  they  may  become  easily 
bored  with  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  them, 
because  our  way  of  life  changes  quickly,  and 
almost  without  being  noticed. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  seen  tlme- 
lapse  photography. 

This  Is  where  you  take  a  picture  of  the 
same  object  at  given  intervals  and  then  run 
the  negatives  in  sequence  through  a 
projector. 

It  is  used  a  good  deal  In  photographing 
flowers  I  think  Walt  Disney  has  employed 
it  In  his  nature  films  quite  often. 

First,  you  would  see  the  flower  before  It 
has  begun  to  bloom,  then  slowly  It  begins 
to  bloom,  and  finally  It  appears  in  all  its 
color  and  glory. 

The  same  type  of  sequence  would  follow, 
I  am  sure,  If  we  had  aerial  photographs  of 
Pennsylvania  taken  every  year  between  1760, 
for  example,  and  1961 

What  would   the   finished   film   look  like? 

Well,    first    I    suspect    there    wouldn't    be 

much  to  notice  because  there  would  be  few 

changes   in  our    aerial    map   for   the  earlier 

periods. 

Then  you  would  begin  to  notice  things 
more  sharply. 

Towns  and  cities  would  develop  More 
and  more  roads  would  be  coming  In    much 


of  the  timber  would  be  coming  down,  auto- 
mobiles would  begin  to  appear,  first  In  small 
niunbers.  and  then  by  the  thousands 

In  other  words,  things  would  begin  to  look 
very  lively. 

This  Is  exactly  what  science  has  meant  to 
us,  changes,  mostly  for  the  better,  but 
changes  nonetheless,  occurring  at  a  quicker 
and  quicker  pace 

You  would  see  the  face  of  Pennsylvania 
changing  very  fast. 

And  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Such  a  film  would  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  scientific  pace  and  how  it  is  quickening. 

But  such  a  film  would  by  no  means  give 
you  a  complete  picture  of  the  information 
and  knowledge  which  man  has  been  acquir- 
ing In  the  last  50  years. 

You  all  know  there  are  countless  scien- 
tific achievements,  which  would  not  be 
depicted  on  this  film,  for  example,  the  vac- 
cines which  prevent  infantile  paralysis. 

What  I  have  Just  said,  in  p>erhaps  a 
roundabout  way.  Is  that  the  impact  of  sci- 
ence on  our  lives  is  increasing. 

Another  way  of  illustrating  this,  and  a 
graphic  one  It  seems  to  me.  is  this: 

It  has  t>e€n  estimated,  that  of  all  the 
scientists  who  ever  lived  in  all  of  recorded 
history,  90  percent  are  alive,  and  at  work 
today. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks,  not  to  this 
fact  of  the  scientific  revolution,  but  rather  to 
lu  implications,  what  It  means  for  you.  your 
classmates,  and  for  all  our  citizens. 

military  securitt 
No  doubt  you  are  aware  in  these  days  that 
military  pxDwer  goes  hand  In  hand  with  the 
state   of  a   nation's  scientific  effort 

You  have  probably  also  noticed  that  the 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievements,  is  carried  on  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  as  well  as  military. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  make 
certain  that  we  are  doing  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  promote  and  encourage  sci- 
entific   investigation. 

This  country  has  every  reason  to  be  con- 
fident about  our  position  in  this  scientific 
race. 

Even  the  Russians  appear  to  concede  this. 
Premier  Khrushchev  goes  around  the  Rus- 
sian countryside  and  industrial  centers,  and 
exhorts  the  workers  to  work  harder,  so  that 
in  their  production  of  goods  and  agricultural 
products,  they  can  overtake  and  surpass  the 
United  States. 

This  economic  strength  of  ours  is  testi- 
mony to  oiu-  scientific  ability. 

But  In  certain  areas  of  activity  the  Rus- 
sians have  shown  that  they  too  can  do  all 
right. 

They  are  reputed  to  be  excellent  physicists 
and  mathematicians. 

In  some  other  fields.  It  is  reported,  they 
do  not  measure  up. 

But  the  first  sputnik,  the  moon  shot,  the 
size  of  payload  which  the  Russians  can  orbit, 
and  the  orbiting  satellite  with  Yuri  Gagarin 
inside,  seem  to  me  to  be  impressive  argu- 
ments on  the  question  of  Russian  know- 
how. 

We  should,  therefore,  take  these  people 
seriously. 

I  am  not  sure,  whether  you  graduating 
seniors  remember  a  few  years  back,  when 
the  argument  was  heard  that  we  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  Moscow,  because  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Soviet  State  stifled  scientific 
enterprise. 

Whether  science  is  stifled  under  a  Com- 
munist system  of  government  is  a  hard 
question  to  answer. 

The  Russians  apparently  treat  their  scien- 
tists and  engineers  far  better  than  the  aver- 
age Soviet  citizen. 
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These  people  have  higher  salarlee,  more 
prlvilegw.  and  &  high  place  In  the  Soviet 
social  system. 

By  the  only  rtandards  they  know,  they  axe 
pri.&aDly  satisfied. 

la  any  event.  I  notice  that  the  argument 
I  mentioned  before  has  not  been  used  so 
much  lately 

I  ihinlt  we  are  becoming  aware  that  Rus- 
sian science  can  be  a  threat  to  ua  when 
It   is   used   In   mlUtary  applications. 

Th.s  puts  us  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind, 
so  that  we  can  make  sure  we  maintain  our 
overall   scientific   superiority 

One  of  the  eloquent  commentators  on 
the  dangers  of  smugness  on  our  part,  h.is 
been  Adm.  Hyman  G  Rick  ver.  the  father 
of  the  atomic  s\ibmarir:e 

Here  Is  what  he  wrote  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  last  year.  February  13.  1^60: 

■Russia,  Japan,  and  other  nations,  which 
were  once  Industrially  backward  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  whole  of  the  science  and 
technology,  Invented  by  the  most  advanced 
nations,  can  be  acquired  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  given  enough  deternim.i,tlon 
and  readiness,  to  sacrifice  present  comfort 
for   the  sake   of   future   gain 

"la  consequence  even  the  most  advanced 
nation  will  not  retain  rs  hedd-start,  unless 
It  continues  to  pr  i^ess  fa.ster  tlian  the 
rest  of  the  world 

"A  headstart  can  eas.:y  be  ;.«:  chiefly 
because  it  tends  to  breed  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority which  leads  tu  c  implfuenry  and  slack- 
ening of  effort 

"At  the  same  time,  the  en.:.rmnus  drive 
which  pushes  a  technically  b.ickward  nation 
ahead,  i.s  apt  to  give  it  momentum  well 
beyond  the  point  where  It  has  causjht  up  " 

So  if  we  dont  get  overconfident  I  believe 
that  our  sclentlnc  effort  will  be  equal  to 
whatever  tasks  are  needed  for  our  military 
security. 

I  CNDERDEVEL.iPEO     NMIijNS 

I  have  mentioned  jne  of  the  implications 
of  this  scientific  age,  the  fact  that  military 
securKy  Is  closely  bound  up  with  scientific 
pnniacy 

A  second  Implication  of  the  scientific  revo- 
lution concerns  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

These  countries  have  been  called  the 
emerging  nations,  or  in  the  temanology  of 
the   cold   war.   the   uncommitted  nation.?. 

Here  in  Uus  seventn  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  we  are  rapidly  getting  to  the  pwlnt 
where  we  will  have  the  tools  and  technology 
to  eliminate  the  misery  of  hunger  where  It 
exists  in  these  countries,  and  the  misery  of 
d.sease  where  it  remains   unchecked. 

These  twin  oppressors,  with  their  soul- 
destroying  and  energy -sapping  consequences, 
still  hold  sway  In  many  areas  of  the  globe; 
In  our  own  hemisphere  as  well  as  In  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Many  of  these  peoples  are  restless  and  Im- 
patient   for    Industrialization    and    progress. 

This  Impatience,  when  It  Is  combined  with 
extreme    nationalism,    can   lead   to   violence. 

Often  In  these  nations  there  are  Com- 
munists seeking  to  exploit  the  situation  and 
to  create  the  chaos  on  which  Communist- 
inspired  mcvempn'us  feed. 

Also,  in  many  cases,  there  are  local  lead- 
er.=!.  -who  are  willing  to  be  demagogs,  to 
suit    their    own    political    ambitions. 

So  you  can  see.  there  are  disturbing  and 
d.ingerous  possibilities  in  this  situation,  as 
well  as  its  hopeful  side 

3lr  Charles  P  Snow,  the  British  scientist 
and  novelist,  u.sed  the  following  i  in.parison 
m  this  reg.ird 

"V,'e  are  sr  tmg  li'rce  p*»o:.'.e  in  a  sm.i.'t 
and  cozy  restaurant,  and  we  are  eating  oom- 
r  Ttably.  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
the  streets. 

"Down  on  the  pavement  are  people  who 
arc  ICK'kini;  up  at  us.  people  who,  by  chance 
have  different  colored  skins  from  ours,  and 
are  rather  hungry 


"Do  you  worder  that  they  dom  t  like  us 
8lU  that  much? 

"Do  you  wot  der  that  we  sometimes  feel 
a»hamed  of  ourselves  as  we  look  out  through 

that  plate  glass '" 

The  re«tle«a:ie«8  of  these  nations  with 
their  rising  erjiectatlons  U  one  of  the  cen- 
tral   f .acts    of      nternatlonal    life. 

As  I  said,  l:  has  both  heartening  and 
frightening  Ei^p^cts 

Science  has  given  us  the  know-how  Ui 
elmalnate  hunger  and  rtU^e  standards  of 
living. 

But  It  also  eads  to  Impa'lonce  and  "ur- 
bulence  In  these  nations  who  are  now  be- 
ginning to  re.allze  what  they  have  been 
missing. 

I  hope  you  will  be  g  vlng  this  wbole  prob- 
lem your  close  attention  during  the  next 
few  years. 

LTISfRE    IIMM, 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  scientific  revolution  that  has 
nothing    to   d<:    with   the   cold    war 

In  Its  long-'erm  efTects  on  our  Uvea  and 
our    society    It    m.iy    be    equally    significant 

This  Is  the  question  of  leisure  time,  and 
the  use  we  make  of  It. 

Science  has  put  this  time  on  our  hands 
and  sometime?  we  don't  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  with  It. 

I  don't  know  If  tl  ^  occtirs  to  you  as  a 
problem  or  not:  when  I  was  younger  the 
day  never  seemed  to  have  enotigh   hours  In 

;t. 

But  for  many  of  our  p>enple.  for  some  of 
our  older  citizens  who  have  retired,  and  for 
persons  who  are  chained  to  the  routine  of 
the  40-hour  »eek.  It  seemuS  to  present  real 
difficulties. 

They  have  trouble  keeping  themselves  en- 
tertained. 

They   are   bored. 

They  watch  television  for  hours  and  think 
they  are  having  a  good  time. 

I  even  think  I've  noticed  a  teenager,  from 
time  to  time,  wandering  along  with  a 
transistor  radio  pressed  to  his  ear  and  a 
vacant  look  on  his  face 

Probably  the  use  a  p>er8on  makes  of  his 
leisure   time  should   be   left  up  to  him. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  these  off 
hours  used  more  constructively 

As  a  nation  we  could  do  more  serious 
reading  than  we  do. 

Also,  I  think  we  could  do  more  studying, 
not  becaiise  we're  in  school,  but  because  we 
have  come  across  some  topic  or  question  that 
looks  Interesting,  and  could  prove  to  be 
fascinating  If  we  learned  more  about  It. 

There  are  more  and  more  opportunities 
also  for  getting  Into  projects  to  Improve  our 
communities,  meeting  new  friends,  and  ex- 
changing ideas. 

T^ese  are  the  types  of  things  we  cc«ld 
do  with  our  leisure. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  keep  checking 
yoxirself,  find  out  whether  or  not  you're 
bored,  and  then  take  steps  to  change  your 
routine  and  acquire  a  new  skill  or  develop 
a  new  Interest. 

THE    CmZZN'S    BOLI 

A  final  Implication  of  oior  scientific  revo- 
lution Is  the  difficulty  the  citizen  encoun- 
ters when  he  attempts  to  keep  Informed 
about  his   government's  activities. 

Wlio,  for  etample,  can  say  whether  safety 
regulations,  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  commercial  fliers,  are  ade- 
quate unless  he  understands  what  the  prob- 
lem   is? 

Who  can  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
approves  of  our  voluntary  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  unless  he  h.-^  some  notion  of  how 
much  radiation  these  tests  produce  and  of 
how  much  nuliaUon  would  be  harmful  In 
a  given  case? 

Or.  to  take  a  third  example  how  can  we 
get  a  very  good  Idea  of  what  the  arguments 
are  about  in  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks 
unless    we    have    an    idea    of    the    actual    re- 


liability of  the   vaflo'os  Inspection  and   con- 
trol system*  that  luive  been  proposed^ 

So  the  cltlz«n«  rasponalbUUy  of  keeping 
informed  la  a  much  harder  ta^k  than  It  ever 
w.as   befTe 

But  you  must  perform  It. 
rhere  is  no  othe."  way. 

Mtiny  uf  our  tiewspapers  aiid  nxagazlnes 
do  an  excellent  Job  of  reporting  the  scien- 
tific newa 

And  they  arc  devoting  ni  )re  of  their  re- 
iK/urccfl  to  the  effort  of  bfing.ug  tl-iLs  uewa 
to  the  reader 

And  even  In  tiie  drugstore  these  days  you 
can  purchase  inexpensive  paperback  b<«.>ka 
in  language  you  can  understand  on  nuclear 
physics,  radio  astronomy,  and  otlier  scien- 
tific subj«cts. 

This  is  a  healthy  trend.  In  fact  vital  for 
our  national  life,  and  It  la  only  La  Its  be- 
ginning stages. 

As  time  pasM*.  It  seenu  to  me.  tliere  will 
be  more  and  mors  demand  for  Journalists 
who  can  bridge  the  gap  between  the  activi- 
ties of  the  scientific  community  and  the  lay- 
man's necessity  for  being  kept  Informed. 

Of  course,  as  voters,  you  almply  won't 
have  tiie  tune  to  learn  eiK>ugh  about  every 
topic  that  you  should  know  about. 

All  I  am  asking  la  that  you  avoid  the  at- 
titude   whlcb    some    people    have    adopted, 
usually  lazy  people,  when  they  say: 
"This  Is  science 
"I'm  Just  a  layman. 

"This  doesn't  concern  me.  and  even  If  It 
did.  I  probably  wouldn't  understand  any- 
way." 

Instead,  you  should  have  the  attitude  of 
Inquiry  and  healthy  skepticism. 

Rather  than  labeling  some  question  of 
national  policy  with  the  magic  word 
science,  so  that  you  can  Ignore  It  with  a 
clear  conscience,  your  duty  as  voters  and 
citizens  Is  to  keep  yourself  Informed. 

This  Is  so  whether  you  are  a  housewife, 
a  farmer,  or  an  electrical  engineer 

What   I   have   Just   said   was   also   said   by 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  Nation  January  17. 
I  quote: 

"In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  danger  that  public 
policy  could  Itself  become  the  captive  of  a 
scientific-technological  elite. 

"It  Is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold, 
to  balance,  and  to  Integrate,  tfaeee  and 
other  forces,  new  and  old,  within  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democratic  system — ever  aim- 
ing toward  the  supreme  goals  of  our  free 
society." 

You  young  people  are  living  In  exciting 
t;  mes. 

The  Lindberghs  of  the  present  day  fly 
In  missiles  at  5.000  miles  per  hour  and  the 
oceans  they  cross  are  oceans  of  space. 

Nuclear  submarines  circle  the  globe  with- 
out coming  above  the  water. 

Many  of  our  achievements  arvd  prospective 
triumphs  will  be  thrilling  In  a  quieter  way. 
In  the  next  decade  scientists  may  learn 
the  method  of  controlling  fusion  reactions 
so  as  to  make  energy  out  of  the  heavy  hydro- 
gen In  our  oceans. 

Salt  will  be  taken  out  of  sea  water  and 
ths  water  used   to  irrigate  the  deeert. 

New  techniques  will  be  developed  for  min- 
ing the  oceans  to  extract  valuable  minerals 
which  they  contain. 

And  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  make 
feasible  the  commercial  mining  of  low-grade 
ores,  for  other  minerals  the  supply  uf  which 
is  becoming  depleted. 

As  these  big  and  dj-namlc  events  take 
place.  I  hope  you  will  be  alert  and  fasci- 
nated observers  of  them,  not  simply  of  a 
given  scientific  breakthrou^  Itself,  but  of 
its  meaning  and  prospects,  for  your  family 
and  yoiu-  community. 

I  have  listed  some  of  the  Implications  of 
this  nuclear  and  space  age  which  seem  Im- 
portant to  me: 
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The  military  dimension,  the  emerging  na- 
tions. Uie  wise  use  of  this  leisure  tina«i  we 
have  made  for  r>ursel\e6  and  finally,  the 
citizen's  heightened  la^c  of  keejilng  himself 
Informed 

I  know  each  of  you  Is  sincere  in  your  de- 
sire to  me.a.sure  up  t<  the  rcs;>onslbllltles 
confronting  you  In  thli  ch  i.li  .iging  and  ex- 
citing age 

ITie  energy  and  Intelligence  of  you  young 
AmeriL  vn.s  give  me  twery  reason  to  be 
confideut. 

In  conclusion  It  has  been  a  happy  privi- 
lege  to   deliver   your    baccalaureate    address 

In  congratulating  yoj  upon  reaching  this 
Important  milestone  Ir.  your  lives  I  add  the 
fervent  wish  that  It  may  prove  to  be  one 
more  stepping  stone  oii  your  road  to  future 
happiness  and  success. 


Sare    the   Childien    Federabon 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    srv-.    TURK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1961 

Mr  ZELENKO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.senl,  I  take  pleasure  In 
informing  the  Nation  of  the  noble  work 
of  the  Save  the  Children  Federation. 
Tills  organizalion  u  fulfilling,  both  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  the  high  purposes 
set  forth  m  Fre.siden  ,  Kennetly's  inaugu- 
ral addrcs.s.  w  hen  he  said: 

To  th  '  w  .pie  m  the  huts  and  villages 
of  ha.r  .'if  k-.  :)e.  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  beet 
efforts  to  help  thetn  help  them^elves.  •  •  • 
If  a  free  society  cannct  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  &ive  Uic  few  who  are 
rich. 

Save  the  Children  Federation  <SCF)  is 
an  mternational  a?ency.  with  head- 
quarters in  Norwalk.  Conn.,  dedicated  lo 
assisting  underprivileged  children,  tleir 
families,  and  the  villages  in  which  ihey 
live,  the  world  arou  id  It  is  registered 
with  the  U.S  Stale  r»epartmrnt  .Ad\i.sory 
Conimiltoe  on  VoluiT  ary  Foreign  Aid  and 
is  a  member  of  the  [nternalKinal  Union 
for  Child  Welfare.  Save  the  Children 
Federation  has  just  entered  up)on  its 
30th  year  of  service  It  was  incorporated 
in  New  York  State  during  the  depression 
days  of  1932,  when  children  throughout 
the  United  States  were  becoming  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  our  economic  disloca- 
tion From  the  sta 't  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  organizat  on  would  be  non- 
political,  nonsectarian,  nonprofit,  and 
should  attempt  to  a  .oid  areas  of  welfare 
activity  already  preempted  by  existing 
agencie.'; 

Unlike  many  orginixations  origmaliy 
similar  in  intent.  Save  the  Children  Fed- 
eration has  loiiicr  ^:nco  abandoned  the 
"Lady  Bountiful'  approach  to  social 
work  as  its  primary  net  hod  of  assistance. 
While  the  federation  still  carries  on  con- 
ventional prf)grams  :>(  direct  giving  when 
the  need  is  immediite  nr  an  emergency 
exists.  It  Ls  sclf-helj) — the  philosophy  of 
helping  others  to  h  ^Ip  themselves — that 
has  long  been  the  d(>minant  theme  in  the 
federations  work. 

In    its   early   days,   one    of   the   areas 
where  the  federatioi  wa.s  concerned  was 
the  coal  mining  counties  of  the  southern 
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Appalachians,  •where  the  iiiduslrial 
c:  i.sis  of  1929  had  created  great  econcmic 
distre.ss.  The  collection  and  distr.bu- 
tioii  of  used  clothing  wa.s  part  of  the  fed- 
eration's original  effort  to  relieve  the 
pr"Ssii.<:  need  m  the  soulliern  mountians 
Latrr.  .vlKKilb^Ksks  and  school  furniture 
and  equiprn'^'.!  were  channeled  to  the 
backwood.v  .st  jiool^  in  the  mountain  areas 
More  than  100  000  .school  desk';  and  f'.OO,- 
000  textbooks  weie  distributed  in  a  dec- 
ade. As  local  school  support  became 
available  from  the  Slates,  this  aspect  of 
the  fedci-ation's  program  was  dropped. 
Today  school  sponsorship  m  the  souih- 
ern  mountains  have  bacome  community 
self-help  programs.  At  present  there  are 
five  SCP  community  counselors  in  193 
counties  in  Kentucky.  Tenne  see.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Missouri.  They  administer 
community  self-help  programs  for 
schoolchildren,  by  which  playgrounds 
have  been  cleared  and  built,  buildings 
have  been  wired  for  electricity,  kitchen 
equipment  installed,  and  children  who 
have  been  chronically  undernourished 
now  enjoy  hot  lunches  for  the  fii'St  time 
in  their  school  careers. 

The  federation's  clothing  program — 
SCF  bundle  days — has  become  an  in- 
creasingly .'icnificant  event  Last  year 
6  million  boys  and  girls  in  the  Nation  s 
schools  collected  and  sent  to  SC  F  ware- 
houses over  2  million  pounds  of  high- 
rrade  used  clothing,  much  of  whicli  was 
made  available  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains and  other  troubled  areas  to  i>er- 
mit  the  ill-clad  children  of  underprivi- 
leged areas  to  be  warmly  dressed  and  to 
go  regularly  to  school. 

In  addition  to  the  southern  mountains 
pro'fTrams.  the  federation  has  been  active 
for  years  among  the  Indians  in  the 
American  Southwest  In  April  1948.  the 
Navajo  Reservation  sufTered  one  of  the 
heaviest  snowstorms  in  history  with  vast 
damage  to  the  resources  of  tlie  people 
Ttie  federation  provided  f(X>d  and  cloth- 
ing and.  later,  when  the  emergency  had 
been  met.  inaugurated  a  child  and  school 
spon.sorship  program  American  Indian 
child  sponsorships,  which  now  aim  at  fa- 
cilitating assimilation,  are  serving  an  im- 
portant need,  while  Ameiican  Indian 
self-help  programs  are  operating  suc- 
ce.ssfully  among  the  San  Carlos  Apaches 
and  the  Colorado  River  tribes  impi-oving 
health  procedures,  .social  and  industrial 
skills,  especially  among  the  teenagers. 
Similar  programs  are  being  earned  for- 
ward among  the  Pima.  Papago,  Navajo, 
and  Pueblo  proups. 

In  1940.  the  federation  wa.s  called  to 
service  overseas  During  the  air  attack 
on  Britain,  from  $8,000  to  $10  000  a  week 
'w.as  cabled  to  aid  in  the  evacuation  of 
children  fmm  the  bl!t7ed  cities.  More 
than  11.000  British  children  received 
such  direct  aid  from  American  sponsors. 
At  the  war's  close  SCF  extended  its 
assistance  into  many  of  the  Western 
cnuntines  which  had  sufTered  devasta- 
tion Thousands  of  children  received 
f r^od  and  clothing  supplements  from  the 
federation  and  almost  400  schools  re- 
ceived material  aid  that  contributed  to 
their  rehabilitation.  With  the  drawing 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  over  Eastern  Europe, 
tlie  federation  found  American  sponsors 
ready  to  come  to  the  help  of  thousands 


of  refiipee  children  in  West  Germany 
and  Austria.  As  Greece  strujigied  to 
us  feet  after  the  repulse  of  Communist 
puernllas,  SCF  extended  aid  to  Greek 
children  Similarly.  the  federation 
vent  to  work  m  Korea  aft.er  tlie  creation 
v'   the  Republic  of  Souiii  Koiea. 

Prof^rams  based  on  personal  sponsor- 
cluld  relationshiDs  continue  to  fill  an 
impciriant  need  Over  7.000  American 
individuals  and  groups  sponsor  more 
than  8.000  boys  and  girls  m  many  coun- 
tries, maintairung  continuLng  peisonal 
correspondence  with  these  children  and 
their  families.  The  enrichment  of  lives 
on  both  sides  of  this  chiid-sponsorship 
relationship  has  had  an  untold  influence 
for  good;  has  helped  to  inciease  the  feel- 
ing of  personal  interest  and  involvement 
between  individuals  and  families;  has 
broken  down  barriers  of  language  and 
race  by  the  common  tongue  of  friendship. 
The  emphasis  of  the  federatioii  has 
increasingly  been  directed  lo  the  self- 
help  aspects  of  its  programs.  Self-heip 
as  a  method  of  attackmp  the  basic 
causes  of  poverty  is  the  feder-ation  s 
ma.ior  conti'ibution  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare.  The  self-help  concept  rests 
on  the  principle  that  people  are  willing 
to  use  their  unemployed  time,  their 
strength,  their  skills,  and  available  ma- 
terials lo  improve  the  lives  of  'Jieir  cliil- 
dren  if  they  are  shown  how  tliis  can 
be  done  without  loss  of  di'-iiity  and  v  I'th- 
out  acceplini:  charity.  The  federauoiis 
success  has  been  obtained  by  a  pooling 
of  the  skilled  profes.'^ional  f:uidance  of 
its  fieldworkers.  modest  w ranis  or  loans 
where  actual  cash  is  needed,  and  the 
labor,  talents,  and  interest  of  the  people 
themselves  Here  is  sharing  m  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — a  sharing  of  a  mutual 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. As  tins  concept  developed  and 
evolved  m  actual  practice  it  has  gained 
increasing  recogniiion  from  profcssion- 
aliy  competent  leaders  in  social  welfare. 
Tlie  following  is  typical  of  many  signifi- 
cant observations: 

The  Secretary  Genera;  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Child  Welfare.  Mr. 
Dan  Mulock  Houwer,  slated  after  al- 
lendine  SCF  conferences  and  observing 
held  work  of  the  Federation  m  Greece 
and  Lebanon — 

This  Is  a  revolution  in  social  work  In 
the  Communlft  cnintrles  the  approach  is  to 
the  mass,  on  the  basis  oi  mass  psvihoiogy 
plus  enforcement  by  the  political  structure, 
in  the  United  States  and  tlie  'Western  In- 
dustrialized countries  the  approach  of  social 
work  Is  to  stimulate  the  realization  of  the 
latent  potentialities  of  the  Individual  per- 
sonality. Under  the  SCF  p.ittern.  when  the 
SCF  community  development  specialist 
leaves,  the  corr.niuiiity  stimulated  and 
focused  on  the  well-being  of  children  goes 
on  with  self-Improvement  projects.  ll  does 
so  collectively,  for  the  individual.  Therein 
lies  the  revolution. 

SCF  Village  self-help  programs  have 
beeii  established  successfully  in  many  of 
the  freedom-loving  nations  overseas  in- 
cluding France,  Greece,  Lebanon,  and 
Korea 

In  Lebanon,  self-help  programs 
proved  so  successful  that  SCP  has  been 
asked  to  assi.st  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment in  training  officials  for  its  rural 
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rehabilitation  program     Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  Fed- 
eration has  been  helpful  on  a  small  scale 
With  the  sponsorship  of  schools,   while 
a  wider  opportunity  for  service  is  antici- 
pated   there   in   the   near    future.      Re- 
cently, the  Federation  has  initiated  pilot 
self-help  projects  in  Morocco,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  the  Cameroons  in  Africa. 
In  these  places  the  villagers,  assisted  by 
SCF's  fieldworkers.  donate  their  volun- 
taiT  services   to  accomplish  permanent 
improvements     m     their     communities. 
Schools  are  improved,  sanitary  facilities 
installed,    farm-to-market    roads    built, 
irrigation  systems  either  installed  or  ex- 
tended   with    resultant    crop    increases. 
Out  of  these  anprovement-s  comes  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  children;  better  schools; 
better  food;   better  health — and  a  new 
generation  equipped  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenee  of  a  chaneinc;  world      By  taking 
part  in  self-help  activities,  both  the  par- 
ents and  the  children  learn  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  cooperation  and  individual 
self-reliance    instead   of    continued    de- 
pendence on  charity  that  destroys  hu- 
man dignity 

Funds  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
SCF  come  not  only  from  individual  con- 
tributors, but  by  group  participation. 
Women's  clubs,  service  organizations, 
even  the  crews  of  some  of  our  naval 
ships,  have  joined  in  supporting  this 
work.  Business  firms  across  the  Nation 
are  supporting  SCF  bv  sponsoring  in- 
dividual children  and  backing  com- 
niuruty  self-help  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  American 
enterprise  to  take  a  truly  constructive 
hand  in  basic  development  abroad,  and 
one  that  is  being  accepted  and  used  with 
increasing  effectivene.s.> 

V/e.  at  SCF.  believe  that  the  self-help 
principle  should  be  basic  to  all  giving 
as  a  means  of  achievement  of  the  goal 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  message 
and  further  implemented  in  his  Peace 
Corps  program. 

It  is  through  pooling  of  individual 
skills,  sharing  of  labor  for  a  common 
cause,  proving  that  men  of  differing 
races,  languages,  and  customs  can  work 
together  for  a  mutual  goal,  that  inter- 
national good  will  and  collective  respon- 
sibility can  be  attained.  The  goal  of  the 
Federation  is  that  of  helping  others  to 
help  themselves  by  extending  the  hand 
of  friendship  backed  by  a  readiness  to 
match  effort  with  knowledge  and  means. 
The  President's  message  has  strent'th- 
ened  our  hands  here  at  the  Federation 
and  augurs  well  for  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 


Disaster  for  Resort  Business 
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HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or    NEW     JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl'VES 

Thursday.  JuriP  1.  1961 

Mr.  GLENN  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  quite  famil- 


iar with  a  segment  of  our  economy  which 
has  grown  and  been  encouraged  as  a 
.■^urce  of  income  to  our  resort  areas.  My 
district  includes  Atlantic  City  and  a 
number  of  smaller  seashore  resorts, 
which  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  con- 
vention business.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  off  season,  when  the  facilities 
such  as  hotels  and  restaurants  are  oc- 
cupied and  kept  busy  by  conventions 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  even  the  world. 

These  conventions  draw  thousands  of 
business  repre.sentatives,  and  they, 
naturally.  u.se  their  expense  accounts. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  one  of  the  larger 
hotels  in  Atlantic  City  is  derived  from 
convention  people.  Any  curtailment  of 
the  use  of  an  expense  account  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  economy  of  the  New 
Jersey  resort  areas,  and  I  must  judge 
that  the  same  would  apply  to  al!  areas 
catering  to  this  great  segment  of  our 
economy — the  convention  business.  Pro- 
fessional convention  managers  either 
employed  by  corporations  or  trade  asso- 
ciations, have  purposely  built  up  the  use 
of  resorts  for  convention  purpo.ses  be- 
cause they  have  a  captive  audience  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  distractions  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

Atlantic  City  has  the  largest  conven- 
tion hall  in  the  world,  which  has  just 
been  completely  renovated  under  a  $4 
million  renovation  program,  and  its  floor 
space  increased  by  thousands  of  square 
feet  for  display  of  merchandise  and 
other  items,  which  enable  an  industry 
to  display  its  accomplishments  from  year 
to  year,  and  enables  the  businessman  to 
keep  up  with  what  is  new  in  his  line  of 
endeavor.  I  have  watched  these  conven- 
tions personally  for  years,  and  I  know 
that  they  are  conducted  in  a  business- 
like manner,  serve  a  very  important  pur- 
pose in  our  domestic  economy,  and  the 
time  which  is  given  to  social  contacts 
and  entertainment  does  not  detract  from 
the  serious  and  fruitful  endeavor  of  the 
meetings  and  displays  planned  months 
in  advance  for  the  convention. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  any  restrictions 
on  convention  and  business  spending  will 
produce  $250  milhon  a  year  in  additional 
taxes,  and  such  an  assumption  is  quite 
unrealistic  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  money  involved  is  ear- 
marked for  sales  promotion  by  most  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  is  unsound  to  think 
that  any  business  would  not  seek  to  divert 
such  earmarked  funds  to  other  areas 
that  are  deductible,  such  as  advertising, 
television,  et  cetera.  The  money,  thus, 
will  not  be  brought  down  in  profits  to 
a  taxable  level. 

Second.  Such  limitation  will  adversely 
affect  the  service  industries;  that  is, 
transportation,  restaurants  and  hotels, 
which  are  large  employers.  A  campaign 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  already 
reduced  spending  by  convention  people. 
In  this  regard,  in  most  hotels  in  the  re- 
sort areas  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  profits  for  the  last  3  years  since 
this  antibusiness  campaign  was  started 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  For 
instance,  in  one  hotel  brought  to  my 
attention,  the  income  tax  was  $16,000 
last  year  as  compared  to  $200  000  3  years 


ago.  It  is  my  belief  that  any  hope  of 
improving  the  tax  collections  through 
these  procedures,  will  be  offset  by  the 
reduced  taxes  produced  for  so  long  by 
the  service  industries. 

I  take  issue  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  when  it  says  that  conventions 
are  evidence  of  willful  extravagances 
and  conducted  in  an  unbusinesslike 
manner.  I  know  the  contrary  is  true 
from  personal  observation,  and  it  will  be 
a  terrible  loss  to  the  Nation  to  let  this 
segment  of  business,  the  convention 
business,  go  to  pot. 

Such  recommendations  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  is  an  attempt 
to  introduce  discriminatory  price  fixing 
by  limiting  the  amount  that  can  be  de- 
ducted for  hotel  rooms  and  meals  used 
by  business  travelers,  and  is  funda- 
mentally unsound.  If  our  country  has 
reached  the  point  in  its  economy  where 
it  demands  price  fixing  and  controls, 
then  it  should  be  across  the  board  and 
not  attempt  it  on  any  one  industry  or 
business,  and  in  no  event,  should  one 
segment  of  the  economy  be  discrimi- 
nated against  as  would  occur  under  such 
recommendations. 

The  inclusion  of  yachts,  hunting 
lodges,  and  tropical  clubs  as  income  tax 
deductions  by  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion is  wrong,  and  I  can  agree  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted.  However.  I 
do  resent  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
emphasizing  the.se  extreme  tax  avoiding 
schemes,  and  implying  they  are  typical 
of  all  business  expenditures.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury can  say  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
diem  limitation  applicable  to  business 
travel  at  $30  a  day.  and  that  he  would 
call  this  realistic.  I  am  sure  that  he  and 
all  other  officers  and  employees  in  Gov- 
ernment would  find  it  very  hard  to  get 
by  on  business  travel  and  lodging  limited 
to  such  an  amount. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  any  such 
price  fixing,  and  this  is  what  it  will 
amount  to.  and  I  insist  that  the  harm 
and  loss  to  seashore  resorts  and  other 
areas  benefiting  from  convention  and 
business  travel  will  be  a  hundredfold 
greater  than  any  hoped  for  increase  in 
tax  collection. 


Delta  Council  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr 
Speaker,  on  last  Thursday.  May  25,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delta  Council, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  was  the  featured 
speaker.  Some  3,000  people  heard  Mr 
CooLEY's  highly  important  message  and 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  Congress. 
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Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Mr.  Coolit's  address: 

REMAKK8     OF    Hon.     Haiold    D     Coolet.    or 
NoKTU    Camovihk,    CiJiia.MMi,    Comlmittek 

ON     ACElCULTtTIE,      U.S.     HOUSK     DT     REPKE- 

sKNTiiTrvES.    Before    the    Delta    CorNcn.. 
CLEvn.AND.  Miss  .  Thtrsdat.  Mat  25,  1961 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  the  guest  of 
Delta  Council  on  the  occasion  of  your  26th 
annual  meeting.  I  know  of  the  historic 
tdgnlflcance  of  some  of  Four  meetings  of  the 
past  and  I  know  that  the  future  meetings 
will  play  an  Important  part  In  the  history 
of  our  country. 

Deltd  Council  Is  a  Miasl&slppl  organization. 
but  Us  Influence  In  agricultural  matters  Is 
nationwide  Por  many  years  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  invited  leaders 
from  your  organization  to  present  their  views 
on  every  type  of  agricultural  legislation  that 
has  been  before  us.  These  recommendations 
have  always  been  of  great  value  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  leaders  of  your  organization  have  been 
Influential  In  determining  policy  decisions 
of  the  great  agricultural  organizations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Their  knowl- 
edge of  a^culture  plus  their  national  view- 
point will  always  give  them  high  priority  in 
the  Nation's  agricultural  councils. 

I  will  say  especially  that  we  In  Washington 
are  always  pleased  when  B.  F.  Smith  visits 
with  us.  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  work  and 
views  of  the  Delta  Council 

rttMCaS  SSL.7-KELIAXT    AtO)   INDrPENDENT 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  to  you  that  I  have 
been  gxilded  through  all  the  years  by  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  fanners  of  America  are 
the  most  Independent,  and  the  most  self-re- 
liant, of  all  the  people  In  our  economy  and 
In  our  democratic  society,  and  that  farmers 
want  tha  Goveriunent  to  do  nothing  for 
them  that  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

The  Delta  Council  Is  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion to  the  Nation  at  large  of  the  determina- 
tion of  farmers  and  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
In  an  agricultural  area  to  do^  to  make  do^— 
for  themselree. 

By  your  efforts,  conversely  and  perhaps 
Ironically,  you  simultaneously  have  demon- 
strated that  no  matter  how  hard  fanners 
may  try,  to  the  limit  of  their  brains.  In 
their  full  devotion  to  the  land  and  In  the 
expenditure  of  their  energy-,  they  cannot  go 
It  alone  in  the  economic  stream  where  our 
Government  has  provided  to  other  areas  of 
our  economy—  to  Industry  and  to  labor — ao 
many  protections,  so  many  safeguards,  ao 
many  powers  above  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  Government  has  responsibility 
also  to  the  farmprs  of  Amprlrn 

Everyone  here  knows  t.'^at  without  the 
Government  cotton  program  this  rich  delta 
spread  along  the  great  Mississippi  today 
would  be  bankrupt. 

Let  U8  hold  this  In  mind  while  we  look 
backward  briefly  and  then  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  Nation's  agriculture,  and  while  we 
meditate  and  counsel  together  on  the  fur- 
ther direction  we  shall  give  our  Government 
In  the  development  of  policies  Intended  to 
afford  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  the 
opportunity  to  share  equitably  in  the  re- 
wards of  free  enterprise. 

nation   unaware  or  farm   plight 

Perhafjs  the  deterioration  of  ttie  agiicul- 
ttiral  economy  in  recent  years  need.s  no  6p)ell- 
Ing  out  for  you  people  of  the  Delta  Council. 
But  I  am  Impelled  to  lay  down  a  few  facts 
and  figures  every  time  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself,  for  It  Is  absolutely  appalling  to 
me  that  the  nonfarm  public  is  almost  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  current  critically  low 
level  of  farm  Income  I  am  always  hopeful, 
on  occa.sionfl  when  I  speak,  that  some  of  the 
truth  about  agriculture  may  seep  through 
to  our  urban  friends  who  for  so  long  a  time 
have  heard  little  about  agriculture  that  was 


not  beclouded  by  emphasis  upon  su.'-plus  and 
subsidy. 

Farmers'  realized  net  Income  from  farm- 
ing In  1960  totaled  only  111  6  billion,  a  de- 
cline of  26  percent  from  the  1947-49  average 
In  1960  the  net  Income  per  farm  from  farm- 
ing, despite  the  decline  In  the  numbei-  of 
farms,  was  20  percent  below  the  194"  49 
average 

These  Income  losses  resulted  largely  f-om 
a  12-percent  reduction  In  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  from  the  1947-49  aveiage 
and  a  20-percent  rise  In  prices  paid  for  items 
used  in  family  living  and  in  farm  produc- 
tion. The  parity  ratio,  which  measures  the 
relative  price  position  of  farmers,  declined 
from  108  In  1947-49  to  80  In  1960.  a  drop  of 
26  percent. 

City  people  are  uninformed  on  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  now  Is  strangling  agri- 
culture; Indeed,  many  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  farmers  are  getting  fat  on  Gov- 
eriunent checks. 

The  decline  In  Income,  of  course,  has  not 
been  uniform  for  all  crops  or  for  all  classes 
of  farms.  You  people  here  In  the  Delta 
certainly  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
farmers  in  some  areas,  and  you  have  had 
tougher  luck  than  some  other  areas. 

The  Delta  is  an  agricultural  region  of  gen- 
erally rich  land  which  normally  produces 
yields  of  cotton  and  other  adapted  crops 
considerably  above  the  average.  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  high-cost  area  and  in  years  when 
something  less  than  an  average  crop  is  har- 
vested your  farmers  suffer  serious  financial 
reverses. 

As  I  reca'.l.  1957  was  such  a  year  in  the 
Delta.  Wet  weather  completely  prevented 
cotton  harvest  on  some  farms,  while  on 
practically  all  others  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  harvest  W£is  poor.  A  serious  emer- 
gency financing  program  developed  In  which 
both  the  cooperative  farm  credit  system  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  made  spe- 
cial efforts  to  supplement  local  credit  to 
farmers. 

I  am  told  that  many  Delta  farmers  still 
have  not  recovere<^  fully  from  the  setback  In 
1957 

It  is  deeply  satisfying  to  me  that  I  have 
been  able  to  work  with  you  through  the  years 
In  developing  the  farm  policies,  of  adjusted 
production,  price  supports  and  reasonable 
credit,  which  have  served  this  Delta  country 
to  weather  adversity  and  to  maintain  your 
economy  on  the  land. 

The  farmers  of  the  Delta,  the  farmers  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion have  come  through  some  hard  times  to- 
gether In  these  last  few  years  At  times  I 
have  despaired  that  so  many  of  our  farmers 
have  dwelt  so  constantly  at  the  edge  of  In- 
solvency   and    bankruptcy. 

You  ulll  recall  that  the  farm  program  of 
the  1930's  brought  us  through  the  great 
depreaslon.  Our  cotton  program  oporat^ 
for  some  22  or  23  years,  to  the  gre:-.t  ad- 
vantage  of  our  cotton  farmers,  and  at  an 
actual  profit  to  the  Government  of  some 
$268  million.  Then  a  low  price  philosophy 
began  to  dominate  our  farm  policies,  and  the 
Income  of  our  farmers  lessened  jrear  by  year. 
At  times  I  feared  we  might  be  without  a 
program  at  all.  Our  profit  of  $268  million 
In  the  cotton  program  turned  into  a  loss  over 
the  last  5  years  of  approximately  $1,184 
million. 

A    NEW   DAT 

Now  there  is  a  new  day  for  agriculture — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  new  day.  or  the  possibility  of  a  new  day 
in  agriculture. 

It  is  not  my  purjxjse  to  Inject  politics  into 
this  discussion.  I  would  have  done  with 
partisan  politics  in  agriculture,  now  and  for- 
evermore.  But  the  truth  would  not  be 
served  If  I  failed  to  emphasize  to  you  that 
there  Is  a  new  climate  for  the  farmer  in 
Washington,  a  new  sympathy  for  his  prob- 
lems   and   his   aspirations,    and    a    new    and 


dedicated  determination  to  work  with  farm- 
ers In  dealing  with  these  problems. 

I  think  that  I  can  report  to  you  without 
reservation  that  the  farmers  of  America  have 
found  a  true  champion  of  their  cause  in 
OrviUe  Freeman,  who  so  recently  became  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  Is  a  student. 
He  Is  able.  He  has  the  voice,  the  will,  and 
the  heart  to  speak  out  for  farmers. 

In  a  few  short  months  Or\ille  Freeman 
has  grasped  the  responsibilities  and  Intri- 
cacies of  his  office  and  he  has  dared  to  lead. 
In  these  same  months  he  has  inherited  and 
he  is  now  bearing  the  weight  and  the  burden 
of  all  the  conflicts  within  the  ranks  of  agri- 
culture and  of  all  the  preludices  against 
farmers  that  In  these  last  lew  years  have 
been  engendered  among  our  consuming 
friends  In  the  cities. 

You  witnessed  what  happened  when  Free- 
man came  forward  with  his  first  major  legis- 
lative proposal — the  feed  grains  bill  You 
no  doubt  grasp-i4fi  the  ensuing  conflict  on 
this  bill  a  portent  of  troubled  days,  months. 
nnd  perhaps  years  ahead. 

Tlie  feed  grains  bill  was  similar  in  virtually 
all  respects  to  legislation  introduced  by 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  In  the  i>re- 
rlous  Congre-ss.  But  when  I  offered  this  bill 
in  the  new  87th  Congress  as  the  administra- 
tion-sponsored measure,  party  lines  formed 
fast  and  hard. 

Our  Job  In  the  Congress  is  difficult  enough 
when  the  facts  go  out  to  the  people,  but 
when  planned  and  promoted  misinformation 
and  downright  falsehoold  are  used  to  con- 
fuse the  people,  then  we  miist  wonder 
whether  the  pviblic  good  run  bp  served. 

While  the  feed  grains  bi..  wa.s  before  the 
Congress  our  dairy  farmers  -i-.r  p  uUry  pro- 
ducers, and  others  who  use  feed  were  told 
that  the  legislation  would  sho^-t  feed  pnces 
out  the  roof.  On  the  other  h.-.nd.  it  was 
whispered  to  our  farmers  prxiucine  prain 
that  the  bill  would  knock  their  prices  out 
of  the  bottom.  Then,  when  those  out  to  de- 
feat this  program  couldn't  find  something 
else  to  say,  they  Just  yelled  '■socialism."  I 
believe  you  know  who  was  back  of  this  kind 
of  business. 

In  the  showdown  on  the  House  floor,  the 
bill  barely  survived.  Only  four  members  of 
the  minority  party  voted  with  us.  Only  a 
last  minute  surge  of  votes  by  city  members 
sa\ed  the  legislation. 

Thus  the  feed  grains  bill,  the  first  great 
effort  In  agriculture  by  the  new  administra- 
tion, was  born  and  baptized  In  the  Congress 
by  great  and  bitter  partisan  strife,  and  amid 
confusion  manufactured  by  the  opposition. 
A.S  of  now  It  seems  that  this  program  may 
write  one  of  our  real  success  stories  in  deal- 
ing with  farm  problems.  It  is  popular  In 
the  corn  country.  It  will  bring  down  our 
surpluses.  It  Is  Improving  the  Income  of 
farmers. 

ADMINISTRATION     FAKM     BIU. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  adminLstra- 
tion's  general  farm  bill,  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961. 

This  bill,  the  heart  of  it,  seeks  to  provide 
the  procedures  and  the  machinery  whereby 
formers  ca.n  work  together.  In  cooperation 
with  government,  to  adjust  their  production 
to  modern  needs  and  conditions;  and  there- 
by to  achieve  for  themsel^•ea  fair  Incomes, 
as  they  make  available  to  consumers  ade- 
quate supplies  at  fair  prices. 

It  seeks  to  give  and  apply  to  farmers, 
commodity  by  commodity,  the  precise  tools 
and  principles  of  free  enterprise  that  ha%-e 
been  employed  by  Industry  since  our  be- 
ginning as  a  free  people  by  providing  the 
means  whereby  producers  may  fit  their  pro- 
duction to  their  markets  and  may  put  a 
price  tag  on  their  production  that  will 
represent  their  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
that  will  support  their  families  on  an  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living 

Senator  Ellendib  of  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
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Forestry,  and  I.  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  AKriculture,  introduced  the 
administration  bill. 

Then  the  roof  seemed  to  fall  in.  I  never 
in  my  life  have  witnessed  such  misinforma- 
tion, misrepresentation  and  absolute  non- 
sense as  has  been  spread  around  the  country 
on  the  mtent  and  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Anonymous  propaganda  sheets  have  been 
circulated  on  Capitol  Hill,  damning  the  bill. 
In  Louisiana  a  report  was  spread  among 
warehousemen  that  if  the  bill  becomes  law 
then  farmers  will  talce  their  cotton  out  of 
bonded  warehouses  and  store  it  on  their 
Mrms.  In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  other  tobacco  States  our  farmers  were 
served  up  with  the  appalling  falsehood  that 
if  we  pass  this  bill  the  tobacco  allotments 
will  no  longer  run  to  the  farms,  but  to  the 
producers,  and  tenants  at  any  time  may 
move  to  another  farm  and  take  the  land- 
owner s  allotment  with  him. 

Can  vou  imagine  the  character  of  people 
in  our  demf>cratic  society  who  would  use 
such  falsehcxxl  and  such  tactics?  There  Is 
no  more  probability  that  such  things  would 
happen  under  this  bill  than  that  the  Con- 
gress tomorrow  will  enact  legislation  to  bring 
about  such  conditions  or  events. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  say  to  you  that  the 
administration's  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  is  far  from  perfect.  No  bill  of  such 
a  general  character  can  be  perfect  upon  its 
mtroduction.  This  is  especially  true  in  view 
of  the  short  time  the  administration  had 
in  which  to  present  general  farm  legislation 
t<j  this  Congress,  in  time  for  action  this  year. 
The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  a 
committee  of  producers  of  a  specific  com- 
moditv  would  consult  with  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  recommend  a  program  for  that 
commodity  The  Secretary  would  recommend 
a  program  based  on  these  consultations.  To 
become  effective  it  would  require  approval 
by  the  President,  sanction  by  the  Congress, 
and  approval  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
pnxlucers. 

The  bill  would  establish  agricultural  pro- 
cedures, not  programs. 

CONGRESS     WILL     NOT     .\BDICATr     RESPONSIBILITY 
F'R     \GRICTJLTXrRE 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  worry  about  the 
legislation  is  that  in  its  original  draft  it 
provided  that  any  commodity  program 
would  come  up  to  the  Congress  where  It 
could  be  rejected,  but.  if  not,  the  program 
then  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  would  become  eflective. 

A  great  storm  has  been  created  around 
this  aspect  of  the  legislation.  You  perhaps 
have  been  told  that  the  Congress  Is  being 
called  upon  to  'abdicate"  its  responsibilities. 
I  point  out  to  you  that  even  under  this 
origmal  proposal  the  Congress  could  reject 
any  commodity  programs  submitted  to  It 
and  then  proceed  to  legislate  directly  on  a 
program  for  that  commodity,  if  such  was 
desired  by  the  producers. 

You  need  not  fear.  Congress  will  not 
abdicate  its  responsibility  for  agriculture. 
I  assure  you  of  this:  'Whatever  bill  is  passed 
you  people  here  and  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  will  have  the  same  doors  of  Con- 
gress open  to  you.  You  will  be  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  same  store.  You  will  be  doing 
business  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

My  concern  now  is  that  the  power  of 
propaganda,  the  power  to  misinform,  the 
power  to  misrepresent,  the  power  to  confuse, 
has  become  so  great  in  this  country,  where 
the  Interests  of  our  farm  people  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  may  not  now,  or  perhaps 
ever  again,  be  able  to  write  and  enact  sen- 
sible and  sound  legislation  to  return  agri- 
culture to  a  fair  earning  position. 

I  want  you  to  take  note  of  this.  Time 
may  be  running  out  on  the  farmers  of 
America. 


It  Is  not  my  fear  now  that  the  Congress 
will  atKllcate  Its  responsibility  to  agriculture, 
but  that  agriculture,  by  yielding  to  the 
forces  of  misinformation,  misrepresentation, 
and  confusion,  may  abdicate  In  Its  oppor- 
tunities— perhaps  the  last  opportunities — 
to  put  sense  and  soundness  Into  the  farm 
economy  of  this  country. 

You  are  aware  that  we  farmers  represent 
now  less  than  10  percent  of  the  population. 
Our  strength  of  numbers  In  the  Congress 
has  waned. 

COTTON    IN    A    FARM    PROGRAM 

I  was  rather  surprised  earlier  in  the  week 
when  a  prominent  cotton  leader  stood  at 
my  desk  and  told  me  that  cotton  is  In  good 
shape.  His  inference  was  that  any  consider- 
ation of  cotton  need  not  be  embraced  in 
the  new  farm  legislation 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  is  ex- 
pected to  be  down  about  1  million  bales  this 
year  from  the  9  million  bales  consumed 
iast  year.  The  per  capita  use  of  cotton  in 
this  country  has  dropped  in  the  last  10  years 
by  roughly  one-fourth,  in  competition  with 
synthetic  fibers  and  materials  The  De- 
partment expects  our  total  export  of  cotton 
in  1960-61  to  run  about  65  million  bales, 
down  about  700.000  from  the  previous  year. 
And  adding  to  my  concern,  is  the  great  in- 
flux of  cotton  textile  goods  from  abroad 
Foreign  textile  mills  are  taking  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  our  cotton  program 
permits  the  sale  abroad  of  American  pro- 
duced cotton  at  substantially  lower  prices 
than  our  own  mills  must  pay. 

Not  all  Is  gloom,  of  course.  There  are 
many  bright  spots  for  cotton.  The  pjossl- 
bllities  of  research  in  new  u.ses  and  in  pro- 
motions are  exciting  and  challenging  But 
does  anyone  here  believe  for  a  moment  that 
our  cotton  problems  have  been  solved,  and 
we  shall  need  no  further  recourse  to  the 
Government  to  change,  revise,  and  Improve 
the  public  policies  now  applicable  to  cotton? 
Then  think  upon  what  your  representa- 
tives from  the  cotton  country  will  face  when 
they  again  go  into  the  House  or  into  the 
Senate  carrying  legislation  to  deal  with  cot- 
ton alone.  Cotton  Is  a  southern  crop.  I 
would  not  like  to  confront  the  prospects 
ahead  If  cotton  were  excluded  from  general 
legislation  intended  to  enable  the  producers 
of  the  various  commodities  to  deal  with  their 
problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  think  and  work  together  on  these 
things. 

This  Is  my  message  here. 
Now,  In  closing,   let  me  say  to  you   that 
it    is    people    like    you,    here    In    the    Delta 
Council,  that  we  need  for  leadership. 

We  need  people  like  you  to  get  the  truth 
told. 

Let  us  have  done  with  bickering  In  this 
divided  house  of  agriculture.  When  I 
come  to  you,  or  you  come  to  me,  let  neither 
of  us  say  to  the  other:  I  am  against  what 
you  propose:  but  let  both  of  us  say:  Come, 
sit  down,  and  together  we  shall  think  out 
and  work  out  the  problem  to  be  solved  and 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  our  farm 
people  across  these  broad  lands  of  ours  and 
by  this  country  that  we  love. 


The  Republic  of  Italy — 15th  Anniversary 
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Thursday.  June  1,  1961 

Mr.    FRIEDEL      Mr.   Speaker,   many 
dramatic    and    startling    changes    took 


place  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  last 
war  and  since  the  end  of  that  war.  but 
one  of  the  most  welcome  changes  was  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  of  Italy.     Fifteen 
years  ago  on  June  2  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  came  to  an  end.  and  the  Republic 
of  Italy  was  t>orn.     Even  more  welcome 
w£is  the   fact   that   this  radical   change 
was  brought  about  by  an  orderly  demo- 
cratic process,  by  popular  referendum. 
Since  its  rise  and  its  fast  growth  dur- 
ing that  relatively  short  time,  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
and  faced  many  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties, especially  in  its  early  years.     But 
the    industrious    and    extremely    hard- 
working people  of  Italy,  with  their  de- 
voted and  dedicated  leaders,  have  had 
their  reward  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
the   strengthening   of    their   democratic 
Government.     Even  before   the  formal 
termination  of  the  last  war.  devastated 
and  war-ravaged  Italy  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  her  victorious  foes.     At  the 
time  she  appeared  to  be  ready  prey  to 
divisive  forces  and  thus  an  easy  victim 
of  Communist  ideology.     Her  economy, 
her  finances,  and  her  industry  were  all 
wrecked,  and  nearly  everything  was  in 
disorder   and   chaos,   everything   except 
the  robust  determination  of  the  people 
to  face  all  such  national  calamities  real- 
istically and  courageou.">ly.    Fortunately, 
during  this  most  critical  period  of  Italy's 
recent  history,  two  important,  one  might 
say  two  decisive,  factors  worked  in  Italy's 
favor. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  Italy 
and  the  caliber  of  their  leaders  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  imaginative  states- 
manship displayed  by  American  and  Brit- 
ish Governments  on  the  other,  were  the 
two  factors  which  saved  Italy  from  fur- 
ther ravages,  and  were  at  least  indirectly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Re- 
public of  Italy. 

Today,  more  than  16  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  15 
years  after  the  birth  of  new  Italy  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  we 
can  see  the  working  of  multiple  forces, 
often  working  at  cross  purposes,  and 
seeming  to  cause  much  confusion  in 
which  only  the  forces  of  evil  and  destruc- 
tion would  have  gained  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound  and  robust  sense  of  the 
Italian  people  under  coolheaded  and 
resolute  leadership.  At  times,  even  in 
misery,  they  kept  faith  with  the  ways  of 
the  West,  pulled  themselves  together, 
stoutly  faced  and  overcame  both  internal 
and  external  threats  to  their  free  exist- 
ence. 

In  this  terrific  and  relentless  struggle 
for  survival  as  an  independent,  sovereign 
state,  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  played  an  important, 
and  perhaps  a  decisive  role.  'We  did 
what  we  could  to  help  the  people  of  Italy 
in  their  period  of  travail  and  tribulation. 
and  our  moral  support  must  have  given 
them  confidence  and  hope  in  their  im- 
mense struggle.  I  am  glad  and  proud  to 
recall  the  financial  and  material  aid 
given  to  Italy,  first  under  UNRRA,  then 
followed  by  the  Marshall  plan,  the  for- 
eign aid  and  mutual  assi-stance  programs, 
technical,  cultural,  and  military  assist- 
ance plans.  And  in  the  end,  we  as  well 
as  others  of  the  free  West,  have  gained 
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a  loyal,  dependable,  and  devoted  ally  for 
our  cause,  in  our  common  fight  against 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

Different  people  hold  different  views 
about  certain  phases  of  recent  Italian 
history,  particularly  on  the  recent  politi- 
cal history  of  Italy,  but  they  all  have 
greeted  with  joy  and  jubilation  the  en- 
couraging and  inspiring  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  politics  and  poli- 
cies of  Italy  under  the  republic  form  of 
government.  The  Republic  of  Italy  has 
weathered  numerous  political,  economic, 
and  social  storms,  it  hao  emerged 
stronger  than  ever,  and  has  become  a 
pillar  of.  democracy  in  today's  Europe. 
Its  courageous  leaders  1  ave  defiantly 
Ignored  all  threats  and  blandishments  of 
powerful  Communist  elements  from 
within,  and  they  have  also  bravely  faced 
even  more  serious  totalitarian  threats 
from  without. 

In  the  sphere  of  economics  and  fi- 
nance, they  have  been  successful  in  mak- 
ing Italy  a  solvent  country,  and  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  solvency. 
Even  with  the  loss  of  some  territory  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  inevitable  over- 
crowding of  the  already  densely  popu- 
lated country  with  refugees  from  lost 
areas,  Italy  has  managed  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  its  needy  citizens.  In  the 
important  fields  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try the  Republic  has  made  tremendous 
progress.  New  and  large  chemical,  oil 
refining  and  cement  industries  have  been 
built,  and  these  are  bring  operated  with 
power  generated  by  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  and  stations.  Today  Italy  pro- 
vides finished  industrial  goods  of  high 
quality  to  numerous  countries,  and  its 
technological  services  are  sought  by 
many  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
Italy  has  thus  successfully  regained  at 
least  a  part  of  its  prewar  commerce  and 
shipping  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Today,  15  years  after  its  birth,  the 
Republic  of  Italy  has  come  of  age.  At 
that  early  age  she  has  attained  maturity 
and  has  take  her  high  placr  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  in  the  free  world. 
Italy  today  is  armed  in  defense  of  her 
freedom  and  of  democracy,  and  has 
alined  with  Western  democracies 
against  totalitarian  dictatorships.  Let 
us  all  pray  and  hope  on  this  15th  anni- 
versary celebration  that  the  Republic  of 
Italy  will  grow  strong  and  her  citizens 
live  in  p>eace  under  their  democratic 
government. 


In  Memory  of  Our  Veterani  Who  Had  a 
Rendezvous  With  Death 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.XRKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 


IN 


or    NEW    YORK 

HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1961 


Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  May  30.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  Memorial  Day 
parade  and  services  conducted  by  the 
Unity  Post  No  1570,  "Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  Queens  "Village  Post  No. 


301,  the  American  Legion,  at  Queens 
"Village.  N.Y.  The  ^:rand  marshal  of 
the  march  was  Alfred  W.  Mutz,  past 
commander  of  the  Unity  Post.  Many 
notables  attended  and  the  order  of 
march  included  Gold  Star  Mothers,  units 
from  various  high  schools,  units  from 
various  posts  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  the 
student  nurses  from  Creedmore  State 
Hospital,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
other  civic-minded  groups. 

After  the  march,  the  ceremonial  took 
place  at  the  "Veterans'  Plaza,  Springfield 
Boulevard  and  Jamaica  Avenue.  After 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  Laverne  Vander 
Hill,  introductory  greetings  were  given 
by  Cyril  J.  Solan,  general  chairman. 
John  GulittI,  commander.  Unity  Post  No. 
1570.  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
George  D.  Bein.  commander.  Queens 
Village  Post  No.  301.  American  Legion. 
The  assembly  of  over  2,000  were  thrilled 
by  the  recitation  of  the  poem,  "In 
Flanders  Fields,"  by  Rosemary  Shev- 
lin  a  student  of  Martin  "Van  Buren  High 
School  and  a  recitation  of  "Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address."  by  Howard  Griesch 
of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Day  School.  The 
memorial  prayer  was  piven  by  Rabbi 
Jacob  Wendroff  and  the  benediction  by 
Rev.  James  McNicholas.  The  placing 
of  the  wreaths,  the  salute  to  the  dead, 
the  taps  and  the  flag  raising  were  all 
in  keeping  with  the  great  traditions  of 
the  Memorial  Day. 

The  address  which  I  delivered  on  this 
historic  occasion  I  believe  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  readers.  My  address 
follows : 

Commanders  John  GulittI,  George  Bein, 
Chairman  Solan,  Mr  Johnson,  and  members 
of  Unity  Post  No.  1570  of  the  Veterans  of 
Porclen  Warp,  Legionnaire?,  and  Americans 
all.  We  gather  here  in  reverent  tribute  to 
our  honored  dead.  We  revere  them  because 
they  had  a  rendezvous  with  death  so  that  we 
could  have  a  rendezvous  with  life.  We  re- 
vere them  because  they  gave  their  life  so 
that  we  might  live  In  dignity,  in  freedom, 
and  in  peace.  To  achieve  this  peace,  we  pay 
a  terrible  price  We  pay  In  lives  lost,  in 
bodies  broken.  In  morals  shattered.  In  gov- 
ernment debauched,  and  In  our  economy 
dislocated.  We  pay  this  high  cost  because 
we  know  that  liberty  and  freedom  are  price- 
less, and  peace  is  the  desired  goal  of  all  free 
mankind. 

We  ask  ourselves  two  questions.  Do  we 
have  peace?  Have  the  sacrifices  of  these 
honored  dead  been  In  vain?  If  peace  Is  de- 
fined as  the  period  between  hot  wars,  then 
we  have  peace.  If  peace  is  defined  as  a 
tranquil  state  of  affairs,  then  there  is  no 
peace — the  only  definite  thing  we  can  state 
Is  that  we  have  an  uneasy  peace,  and  we  are 
engaged  In  a  cold  war. 

Peace  Is  still  not  a  reality  to  most  of  the 
people  of  this  world.  Suspicion,  hatred, 
civil  war.  starvation,  and  greed  ride  the 
range  of  human  misery  as  ruthlessly  as 
when  the  war  lords  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
dreamed  of  their  master  races.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  closed  to  Western  Europe  by  an  Iron 
curtain  of  censorship  The  captive  nations 
are  suffering  under  tyrannical  dictatorship 
and  are  striving  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Communist  agents  throughout  the  world, 
taking  their  orders  from  Moscow,  are  trying 
to  seize  control  of  governments  by  subver- 
sion, by  Infiltration,  and  by  armaments,  and 
make  them  subject  to  the  will  of  th?  Krem- 
lin. Laos,  Commtinlst  China,  and  C'ub^  are 
areas  In  which  the  might  of  Moscow  is 
spreading  its  Influence. 


For  a  long  time,  the  American  people  have 
been  realizing  that  tyranny  Is  a  monster 
most  difficult  to  destroy.  Freedom  and  lib- 
erty have  existed  for  short  periods  of  time 
throughout  history.  Ours  is  a  nation 
which  has  lived  longer  In  freedom  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  world.  Despots  have 
risen  to  make  known  their  dreams  of  world 
dominion.  They  scoff  at  America  and  tell 
VIS  that  they  will  bury  us.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  America  with  peace  and  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  all  people.  They  dream 
of  a  Soviet  Empire  with  the  hammer  and 
sickle  waving  in  triumph  over  the  ashes  of 
democracy  and  a  commissar  ruling  the  life 
of  every  individual  In  the  world  with  an  Iron 
hnnd.  Thpy  iiave  projected  their  might  Into 
orbit  and  into  the  great  spaces  beyond 
They  seek  to  belittle  our  efforts,  publicized 
throughout  the  world  and  seen  by  televi- 
sion, to  put  a  man  into  space  and  return 
spfcly  to  earth. 

Of  all  the  tlireats  to  human  liberty  and 
freedom,  communism  is  the  greatest.  It 
feeds  upon  the  misery  of  the  people  by  its 
promises.  It  Inspires  sacrifices,  provides  con- 
centrated educational  facilities  for  the  su- 
perior intellect,  and  subordinates  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  glorification  of  the  state 

Hunger,  unemplojmaent,  and  pestilence 
sT.^lk  many  lands  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
South  America.  These  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  communism.  Many  of  these 
weakened  nations  have  toppled  before  the 
force  displayed  by  Communist  Russia  with 
Its  inexhaustlve  manpower  and  natural 
resources. 

The  picture  of  Russia's  long  stxide  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  China  is  too  recent  to 
have  been  dimmed  in  its  ugly  potentialities. 
In  Korea  it  was  brought  to  us  in  a  most 
forceful  and  realistic  way.  Now  again.  In 
Indochina,  Asia,  In  Laos,  and  in  Cuba,  the 
s.me  tactics  are  used. 

The  American  people  know  that  the  only 
hope  of  preserving  human  freedom,  or  mak- 
ing peace  secure,  lies  In  American  national 
strength,  and  in  Improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  mankind.  That  means  strength 
In  the  faith  of  American  ideals,  strength  In 
American  economy,  and  finally,  strength  in 
American  fighting  power. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  always 
championed  peace  and  freedcxn  through 
strength.  Despots  and  tyrants  have  on!y 
contempt  for  people  who  are  so  passionately 
devoted  to  peace  that  they  foolishly  never 
prep.-ire  to  defend  themselves. 

We  all  remember  the  command  of  the 
dead  as  immortalized  by  John  McCrae  in 
his  poem  entitled  "In  Flanders  Fields': 

"We  are  the  dead. 
Take  tip  our  quarrel   with  the  foe 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch,  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We   shall   not   sleep,   though   poppies   grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

Forty-four  years  have  passed  since  the 
dead  gave  lis  that  command.  Two  terrible 
wars  have  scourged  our  Nation.  The  vet- 
erans of  World  War  IT  and  the  veterans  of 
Korea  In  answering  the  dead  of  World  War  I. 
promised  them  In  these  words: 

"Sleep  on  ye  brave 
Your  flaming  torch  aloft  we  bear. 
With  burning  heart   an  oath  we  swear 
To  keep  the  faith,  to  fight  it  through 
To  crush  the  foe  or  sleep  with  you 
In  Flanders  fields." 

Our  veterans  have  held  high  the  torch  of 
liberty.  They  struck  down  the  swastika  and 
planted  high  our  flag  over  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin. They  struck  down  the  flag  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  and  planted  our  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  craggy  hills  of  Mount  Suribachl. 
Whenever  our  boys  ha\e  been  called  upon 
to  strike  down  the  symbol  of  desp>otism, 
they  have  done  so  and  lifted  our  flag  above 
the  clear  horizon. 
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Wf.  as  a  result  of  our  sti'^'^ess  hive  be- 
cnme  smugly  complacent  Because  '<f  past 
victories,  we  feel  that  we  cnn  win  aealn, 
and  In  our  self-praise  the  American  people 
are  becoming  soft  and  losing  sl?ht  of  our 
Ideals  and  our  purposes. 

President  Kennedy  understands  our  na- 
tional purp)Ose  He  knows  It,  and  In  his 
Inaugural  address  he  admonished  the 
American  people  when  he  declared,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  ask 
what  you  cm  do  for  your  country."  Many 
otJier  farsighted  Americans  understand  our 
national  pvirpose 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  great  Jurist, 
once  paraphrased  our  purposes  and  said.  "I 
enjoy  paying  taxes  because  the  price  of 
civilization  is  the  privilege  of  paying  taxes." 
See  what  th-  people  are  doing  and  ask  your- 
selvp.s  whether  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  na- 
tional purposes.  Gigantic  corp>oratlons  and 
electrical  bu^mes-^men  fix  prices,  gouge  their 
Government  thereby  increasing  Government 
expenditures,  and  yet  they  complain  that 
Crovernment  is  imposing  too  many  taxes. 
Businessmen  take  off  entertainment  ex- 
penditures, yet  complain  about  high  taxes. 
Labor  leaders  ask  for  Increased  wages  and 
complain  about  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Aircraft  indu.^trles  obtain  billions  of  pro- 
curement contracts  and  refuse  to  pay  their 
taxes  on  their  excess  profits  The  media  of 
communication,  such  as  the  television  net- 
work, set  up  phony  quix  shows  and  payola 
and  complain  about  unfair  Investigations. 
The  newspapers  disclose  Inadvertently  Gov- 
ernment secrets,  and  publicize  for  profit 
crime  and  lust,  and  complain  about  Gov- 
ernment inefficiency. 

In  1797  when  the  pirates  along  the  Barbary 
Coast  demandec*  tribute,  our  American  envoy 
to  Prance.  Charles  Pinckney.  declared  with  a 
dear  voice.  "MlUions  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute." 

Contrast  our  present  attitude  toward  Cuba 
today.  When  Castro  asks  tribute  in  ransom 
for  1.200  Cuban  Invaders,  some  so-called 
leaders  run  helter  skelter  to  raise  ransom 
money  to  pay  for  tractors  demanded  by 
Pldel  Castro  These  so-called  leaders  cam- 
ouflage their  softness  with  humanitarian  and 
weasel  words  that  ransom  is  an  exchange 
of  machine  for  men,  while  Castro  calls  these 
payments  Indemnification  and  reparations 
for  invasion.  This  l.s  a  demonstration  of 
humanism  gone  astray.  Any  payment  made 
by  Americans  for  the  release  of  Cuban  free- 
dom fighters  Is  blackmail  and  tribute.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  approve  such  tribute.  I  believe 
veterans  do  not  approve  of  blackmail. 
What  has  happened  to  the  spirit  of  America? 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  declares 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  yet  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  stop  freedom  riders, 
white  and  black,  from  traveling  through 
their  State.  Our  Supreme  Court  In  1954 
ordered  desegregation  and  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  send  troops  Into  Little  Rock 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  a  few  Negro  chil- 
dren to  attend  school. 

Tjday  Is  more  than  a  Memorial  Day.  It 
is  a  day  of  redodlcatlon  to  those  high  Ideals 
for  which  those  men  died.  While  we  are 
aware  of  the  faults  and  frailties  of  our  hu- 
man makeup  and  the  selfishness  of  some,  let 
us  not  forget  the  great  heart  of  our  great 
American  people  when  called  upon  for  great 
causes.     Sometimes  we  are  overgenerous. 

This  year  In  Washington  we  have  sought 
to  help  the  unemployed,  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, to  clothe  the  naked,  to  comfort  the  sick 
and  the  aged,  to  house  the  Inadequately  shel- 
tered, to  educate  the  youth,  to  provide  the 
cpportunlty  for  the  brilliant  and  the  skilled, 
to  attend  the  wounded  and  the  disabled. 
We  have  demonstrated,  and  we  are  demon- 
ftrating.  that  ours  Is  a  Government  which 
C.U"C8.  Just  AS  we  have  helped  our  own.  we 
|'.?.ve  shown  our  generosity  to  the  peoples  of 
Aria,  Africa,  and  South  America  by  helping 


them  with  funds  to  help  themselves.  Our 
Vice  President.  Ltn3«.jn  Johnson,  has  re- 
ported that  the  peoples  of  Asia  want,  not 
arms  but  funds  to  help  their  economy.  We 
are  generous  because  we  recognize  that  we 
are  our  brothers'  keepers  and  because  It  Is 
right.  We  know  that  If  we  cannot  help  the 
many  who  are  poor,  we  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich  or  well  off. 

Remember,  my  friends,  that  our  Nation 
has  remained  free  because  civil  authority 
has  been  always  superior  to  ^Tallltary  au- 
thority, except  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. Our  budget  provides  for  $47  billion 
fjr  mlllt-iry  affairs.  Such  great  expendi- 
tures are  needed  for  defense,  but  they  carry 
with  them  great  danger.  We  may  be  con- 
fronted by  a  military  caste  and  a  militaristic 
mentality.  By  the  military  caste  I  do  not 
mean  the  GI.  but  the  professional  soldier. 
Place  too  much  authority  In  the  military 
or  In  one  man,  and  we  pave  the  road  to 
tyranny  and  oppreEsion.  Deny  a  man  equal 
rights  before  the  law  or  deny  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  you  whittle 
away  at  your  jwn  freedom.  Liberty  does  not 
always  die  from  direct  attack.  If  liberty 
ever  dies  In  America — and  I  hope  we  shall 
never  see  the  day — it  will  die  from  the  decay 
of  the  principles  that  gave  It  life:  that  Is 
Justice  and  equality  and  that  the  rights  of 
man  come  m^t  from  the  generosity  of  the 
state  but  from  the  hand  of  God  But  we 
are  determined  to  be  free,  and  we  are  rer.dy 
to  pay  the  cost,  however  great.  We  shall 
not  be  stampeded  by  fear,  prejudice,  or 
tlireats.  With  Gods  grace  and  the  support 
of  all  veterans  and  all  men  who  are  devoted 
to  the  prlncliUes  of  our  Nation,  our  democ- 
racy will  live  and  continue  to  flourish  amid 
lawlessness  and  tyranny. 

When  we  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, equality,  and  brotherhood,  we  will  have 
kept  faith  wrh  thor"  wh  ■  died. 


Memorial  Day,  1961 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HC)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  my  remarks  during  the  Memo- 
rial Day  exercises  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Post  15.  Immaculate  Conception 
Cemetery,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  May  30, 
1961: 

Even  In  dt?ath  they  are  together,  honored 
by  the  row  on  row  of  flags  above  their 
graves. 

Here  sleep  the  brave. 

On  each  Memorial  Day  we  pause.  In  per- 
sonal recollection  of  many  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  have  passed  away.  But  to  these 
who  served  our  country  well  In  time  of  dan- 
ger, we  offer  the  prayers  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion. 

'No  man  lives  unto  himself  alone."  The 
veterans  who  are  burled  here,  learned  that 
lesson  at  the  threshold  of  their  manhood. 
In  the  comradeship  of  national  service,  and 
in  supreme  test  of  battle,  they  were  Inspired 
to  help  one  another. 

And  when  the  war  was  over,  those  who 
came  back  went  their  separate  ways,  each 
seeking  his  own  fulflllment — for  that  Is  the 
meaning  of  freedom  to  each  person. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  they 
longed  for  the  comradeship  of  their  young- 
er days,  and    wondered  why   this  spirit  that 


was  called  forth  in  time  of  emergency,  could 
not  be  saved  for  the  constructive  tasks  of 
f)eace. 

Too  often,  it  seemed,  the  opjaortunlty  for 
a  new  beginning  that  was  won  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  war- -faded  away  in  the  careless 
days  of  peace  The  purpose  and  the  goals, 
both  earned  at  such  a  human  cost,  slipped 
from  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Have  we  kept  faith  with  those  who  died? 
Slx-ceen  years  after  World  War  II.  16  years 
after  the  United  States  had  become  the  moet 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  we  are  under 
attack  from  a  cunning  and  relentless  foe 
With  the  Invisible  weapons  of  propaganda, 
subversion.  Innitratlon,  science  prestige,  and 
economic  pressure,  communism  Is  expanding 
against  the  frontiers  of   freedom. 

The  competition  of  selfish  interesU  within 
the  Western  World  has  blinded  them  to  the 
Insidious  and  effective  techniques  of  com- 
munism, and  has  Interfered  with  the  uni- 
fied win  and  intelligence  that  is  needed  to 
reverse  the  spread  of  tyranny 

Cuba.  Laos.  Africa  today.  Where  next 
tomorrow? 

At  long  last  we  are  wuklng  up  to  the  sober 
truth  that  "those  who  refuse  to  learn  from 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  It." 

The  first  lesson  Is:  a  policy  of  weakness 
and  surrender  of  basic  principles  Invites 
attack. 

Another  forgotten  lesson  warns  us  that 
freedom  can  never  coast  along — satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are — in  a  world  of  revolution- 
ary ferment. 

The  soft  years  of  the  recent  past,  the  com- 
placent and  self-indulgent  years  when  lead- 
ers were  reluctant  to  tell  us  of  our  situation, 
or  to  point  out  what  must  be  done,  require 
resolution  and  sacrifice  to  make  up  that  lots 
President  Kennedy  spoke  to  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  last  Friday,  appeal- 
ing for  a  multl-tallllon-doUar  program  to 
strengthen  the  United  States,  and  U)  spread 
the  freedom  doctrine  around  the  world.  To 
many  listeners  It  sounded  like  a  call  to  arms, 
bringing  the  United  States  to  the  edge  of  a 
wartime  emergency 

His  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the  power  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  nations,  and  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
retreat  no  more. 

As  the  President  spoke.  I  felt  that  he  was 
asking  us  to  live  up  to  ovir  responsiblUtlea 
as  freemen. 

As  if  he  were  saying:  "Other  generations 
of  Americans  did  their  part.  We  can  do  no 
less.  The  patriotic  spirit  and  the  patriotic 
efforts  that  are  called  forth-  In  time  of  war 
are  needed  now  to  turn  back  the  dangers 
that  are  encircling  us  In  this  age  of  de- 
ceptive p)eace." 

On  Memorial  Day.  It  Is  our  reverent  cus- 
tom to  visit  the  cemeteries,  and  to  honor 
by  appropriate  ceremonies  the  memory  of 
veterans  who  defended  our  freedoms  In 
armed  combat.  It  Is  they,  however,  who 
honor  tis.  For  they  knew  that  the  victories 
of  war  could  be  lost  In  the  negligence  of 
peace. 

But  they  had  faith  that  we  would  carry 
on  for  them,  and  use  the  opportunity  they 
had  won,  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom, until  every  human  being  would  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  faces  of  the  dead  come  back  to  life 
In  our  recollections  of  them,  and  It  seems 
as  If  their  courage  returns  to  reassure  and 
Inspire  us. 

If  they  could  speak  to  us.  from  eternity. 
I  think  they  would  tell  us  to  take  heart 
from  the  living  courage  of  the  few  among  us 
and  to  emulate  their  example.  They  would 
point  to  the  men  and  women  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces,  to  those  In  schools  and  uni- 
versities and  science  laboratories  acquiring 
the  knowledge  for  progress:  to  men  like  com- 
mander Shepard  who  dare  to  explore  the 
unknown;  to  those  who  are  Joining  the  Peace 
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Corps,  choosing  to  give  up  the  personal  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  they  enjoy  here 
In  order  to  help  the  underprivileged  of  this 
world;  to  humble  m«  n  and  women  who  live 
the  redeeming  truths  of  religion  throughout 
their  human  Journey 

These  are  the  ones  —the  dead  remind  us — 
who  truly  honor  th<  faith  to  which  brave 
men  of  generations  past  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion. 

On  Memorial  Day.  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted pray  for  us.  "".They  pray  that  we  shall 
respond  to  the  courage  of  living  Americans 
and  volunteer  to  work  with  them  In  the 
great  task  of  making  human  dignity  for  all 
prevail,  so  that  the  fi;ture  will  be  grateful  to 
our  memory  for  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
I960's  with  the  valor  that  saved  and  per- 
petuated the  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 


The  Republic   cf   Italy      Fifteenth 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or    NEA'     .lER.ShY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI    REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1961 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
peoples  and  nations  suffered  during  the 
last  war.  and  some  lost  most  of  their 
worldly  possession?,  but  the  people  of 
Italy  were  suffering  under  the  detested 
and  dictatorial  Fascist  regime  for  two 
decades  prior  to  tliat  war,  without  los- 
ing their  love  for  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic governmert.  They  struggled 
against  their  dictator  and  his  followers 
without  success,  but  when  the  war  came 
the  Fascist  regime  proved  its  utter  in- 
ability to  act  in  tht'  best  interests  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  when  they  realized 
that  such  was  the  case,  the  Fascists  were 
turned  out  of  otRcv.  even  before  the  end 
of  that  war.  and  gradually  a  democratic 
government  came  into  being.  That  was 
done  in  an  orderly  and  freely  conducted 
election  on  June  2,  1946.  On  that  day 
the  people  of  Italy  expressed  their  pref- 
erence to  live  under  a  republican  form 
of  government,  ard  thus  was  born  the 
Republic  of  Italy  15  years  ago. 

Today  as  one  lix>ks  at  Italy  and  its 
government,  as  ore  surveys  the  attain- 
ments and  accQ-nplishmcnts  of  the 
Italian  people  unler  that  government, 
one  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the  way 
the.se  people  have  worked  and  .succeeded 
in  making  today's  Italy  not  only  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  country  but  also 
a  major  force,  perhaps  a  decisive  force, 
in  the  dangerous  iind  intense  East-West 
struggle,  an  almos:  endless  cold  war  that 
has  been  raping  t'Ctween  the  free  West 
and  enslaved  Crmmunist  totalitarian 
East.  A.s  a  matte:  of  fact,  and  all  thinps 
considered,  the  birth  and  growth,  and 
the  constant  strengthening  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  hopeful  signs  in  postwar 
Europe 

And  the  democi  atic  covernment  there 
has  done  remarkably  well,  even  when 
working  under  sev'ere  handicaps.  Both 
in  internal  affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs 
it  has  been  eminently  successful,  by  im- 
proving the  economic  and  social  status  of 


citizens  in  the  country  and  in  enhancing 
Italy's  prestige  abroad.  Today  there  is 
no  question  that,  even  though  there  is  a 
large  left-wing  element  in  the  country. 
democracy  is  firmly  rooted  on  the  :>oil  of 
Italy.  Barring  some  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen event,  it  is  there  to  stay. 

On  her  15th  anniversary  celebration 
the  Republic  of  Italy  seems  to  be  on  the 
high  road  of  success  and  triumph.  It  is 
true  that  many  economic,  social  and  ed- 
ucational reform  measures  which  were 
instituted  more  than  a  decade  ago  have 
not  had  time  to  show  their  full  benefi- 
cial results,  but  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  to  narrow  the  gap  separating  the 
rich  and  the  wealthy  in  the  north  from 
the  poor  and  the  miserable  in  the  south 
including  those  in  Sicily.  Tremendous 
efforts  are  being  made  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  to 
modernize  the  country's  old  industries 
and  establish  new  ones  in  the  south. 
Italy's  rivers  are  most  efficiently  utilized 
for  generating  hydroelectric  power,  with- 
out robbing  the  farmer  of  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  Construction  of  high- 
ways and  other  means  of  transportation 
has  been  proceeding  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  and  in  this  respect  the  country  is 
experiencing  a  great  boom.  All  these 
successes  help  Italy  to  cope,  at  least 
partly,  with  her  surplus  labor  problem. 

The  way  in  which  the  Italian  people 
have  pulled  themselves  up  from  their 
bootstraps  and  within  15  years  have  suc- 
ceeded in  remaking  Italy,  in  giving  her  a 
new  and  fresh  lease  on  life  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. 'We  greet  this  15-year-old  new- 
state,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  welcome  with  joy  and  enthusiasm 
the  encouraging  and  inspiring  changes 
that  have  taken  place  there,  especially 
in  Italy's  politics  and  her  policies.  The 
Republic  of  Italy  has  successfully  weath- 
ered political,  economic,  and  social 
storms;  it  has  come  out  of  numerous 
serious  struggles  unscathed,  and  has 
emerged  as  a  pillar  of  democracy  in  to- 
day's 'West.  Its  courageous  and  wise 
leaders  have  defiantly  ignored  all  threats 
and  blandishments  of  powerful  Commu- 
nist elements  from  within,  and  they  have 
also  bravely  faced  even  more  serious 
totalitarian  threats  from  without.  Care- 
fully and  gradually  they  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  democratic  government 
in  which  the  people  exercise  their  su- 
preme authority  through  the  democratic 
process  of  voting,  and  by  which  the  rule 
of  law  and  equal  justice  is  assured. 

Fifteen  years  make  a  very  short  period 
of  a  people's  history,  but  these  last  15 
years  have  been  momentous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  people.  After  enduring 
Fascist  dictatorship  for  two  decades  and 
then  suffering  indescribable  hardship  m 
a  war  that  brought  them  disaster  and 
destruction,  mostly  through  resolute  and 
determined  effort*  they  succeeded  in  re- 
modeling their  government,  rebuilt  their 
devastated  country,  have  carefully  hus- 
banded their  material  and  human  re- 
sources and  have  become  a  great  nation. 
And  the  15-year  old  Republic  of  Italy, 
bom  in  agonizing  political,  economic, 
social,  and  fiscal  turmoil  has  in  a  very 
short  lime,  come  of  age.  In  that  early 
age  the  Republic  has  attained  matunty 
It  ha.s  already  taken  her  high  place  in 


the  community  of  nations  of  the  free 
world  In  freedom's  name  and  m  de- 
fense of  democracy  she  has  armed  her- 
self against  Communist  totalitarianism 
and  against  all  forms  of  dictatorships. 
Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  this  15- 
year  old  Republic  of  Italy  will  be  allowed 
to  have  peace  and  her  gifted  and  gallant 
citizens  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 


Addrett  at  Memorial  Day  Service  at  the 
U.S.   Cemetery  in  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday    June  1.  1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  impres- 
sive Memorial  Day  services  conduct^ed 
by  the  Philadelj^hia  County  Council  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
at  the  US  National  Cemetery,  Limekiln 
Pike  and  Haines  Street,  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Philadelphia.  Marvin 
Silver  was  the  chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Day  committee,  and  Anthony  P.  Morti- 
mer and  Silvio  D.  D'Anella  were  cochair- 
men. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  services 
and  my  remarks  were  intended  to  show 
that  disabled  veterans  and  those  who 
lost  their  lives  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom:  that  despite  the  efforts 
of  dictators  and  totalitarian  govern- 
ments to  curtail  freedom,  it  prevails  ulti- 
mately. Historical  references  relating 
to  the  subject  were  included  in  my  talk. 
which  is  inserted  below  for  the  possible 
interest  of  Members. 

Address  at  Memorial  Dat  Service  at  the 
U  S    Cemetery    in    Philadelphia 

The  service  we  are  holding  here  m  Phila- 
delphia, in  observance  of  Memorml  Day.  1961. 
Is  no  event  Isolated  in  space  and  time,  but 
a  dramatic  symbol  of  the  interconnection 
of  man  with  man.  through  space,  and 
through  time.  What  happened  here  In  the 
United  States  between  1861  and  1865  was  a 
culmination  of  generations  of  social  and 
political  discord  and  compromise,  of  struggle 
between  economic  interests,  and  between 
varying  moral  concepts.  But  this  culmina- 
tlori  In  violence,  and  In  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  victory  of  the  Union,  was  no 
final  completion  or  resolution  of  the  conflict. 
It  was  an  episode  In  a  contest  that  stretches 
back  In  time  further  than  recorded  history, 
and  forward  Into  the  mis:«  of  an  unfore- 
seeable future  It  was  an  episode  in  a  con- 
test that  spreads  in  space,  not  only  over  the 
habitable  globe,  but  into  regions  beyond  our 
atmosphere,  and  perhaps  soon  to  other 
planets 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  always  a  clear- 
cut  contest,  in  which  one  side  has  a  monop- 
oly of  virtue,  and  the  other  a  monopoly  cf 
evil.  You  cannot  recognize  the  good  guys 
by  such  simple  signs  as  white  hats  or  white 
horses.  But  for  all  the  complications  and 
mistiness  that  may  sometimes  perplex  a;.d 
bewilder  the  observer,  there  is  a  valid  cri- 
terion by  which  we  may  justly  Judge  tlie 
principles  at  stake  in  this  cont.est.  and  aUne 
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ourseives  w.th  the  better  side  Th.s  un- 
flnished,  age-old  contest  ls  one  that  Is  al- 
ways concerned  with  some  asp>ect  of  freedom. 
It  may  be  the  -.ndependei.ce  of  a  nation,  as 
It  was  in  the  c.xse  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; it  m..iy  be  the  dem.n.d  A  a  nation  for 
rreedom  to  trade  with  other  nations,  and  ply 
the  seas  without  Interference;  a  demand 
which  was  among  the  causes  of  the  War  of 
1812;  it  may  be  an  effort  to  obtain  Individ- 
ual liberty  for  oppressed  and  enslaved  men. 
or  to  obtain  equality  of  legal  treatment  and 
political,  educational,  and  economic  well- 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War. 

Or,  as  in  the  two  World  Wars,  It  may  be 
a  struggle  to  prevent  the  nationalistic  ex- 
pression of  aggressive  nations,  seeltlng  only 
the  glorification  of  their  specific  designs — 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 

In  all  these  contests,  freedoms  have  been 
threatened  ar.d.  in  some  Instances,  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  from  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sion. Yet.  always  In  the  end,  the  freedom 
that  once  existed  h.-'-s  been  restored  by  those 
to  whom  its  lack  proved  utterly  Intolerable. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  freedom;  to  overcome 
tyranny  in  each  and  every  instance.  And  If 
at  times  it  appears  that  the  tyrant  has 
triumphed  once  and  for  all.  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  impression  is  illusory.  For 
as  certainly  as  the  sun  rises  every  morning, 
freedom  must  of  necessity  prevail  in  the 
end 

This  fact  Is  one  which  unfortunately  goes 
unrecognized  by  the  traditions  of  those  to 
whom  military  might  appears  as  the  sole 
governing  factor  In  world  affairs.  Time  and 
again  there  have  appeared  political  leaders 
with  grand  military  designs  sufTlclent  to 
enflame  and  arouse  their  people.  Not  that 
they  limit  their  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms 
alone,  for  Indeed  they  speak  of  justice,  equal- 
ity and — strangely  enough — freedom,  Itself. 
This  from  the  aggressors.  Yet  what  is  meant 
by  their  terms  are  so  far  removed  from 
literal  terminology  as  to  render  their  phrases 
contradictory   in   the  extreme. 

By  Justice,  they  mean  that  they  be  allowed 
to  have  as  much  or  more  of  something  than 
their  rivals:  more  trade,  more  land,  more 
industry,  more  wealth.  To  deny  them  this  is 
unjust,  they  say.  To  require  that  they  stand 
pat,  on  an  unequal  basis,  is  unjust.  Equality 
is  all  they  ask.  although  sometimes  it  would 
appear  that  equality  amounts.  In  their  view, 
to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per- 
cent for  them  and  20  percent  for  the  other 
powers  of  the  earth.  And  freedom — what  do 
they  mean  by  freedom?  Why,  the  freedom 
to  secure  the  so-called  Justice  and  equality 
they  believe  themselves  entitled  to.  without 
protest  from  any  quarter. 

On  such  ground.s  the  tyrants  and  would-be 
tyrants  <  f  history  have  built  their  platforms 
and  launched  their  campaigns  since  time 
Inimemcria;  Unfortunately,  there  is  always 
a  vague  semblance  of  truth  to  what  they 
say.  for.  in  fact,  there  Is  Injustice  every- 
where In  the  W'^rld  in  the  form  of  unequally 
divided  natural  resources  and  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

But  the  'yrants  seldom  seem  to  act  in  the 
name  of  actual  reform  along  this  line.  What 
they  seek  is  generally  not  equality  or  justice, 
but  a  rearrangement  of  conditions  so  that 
the  Inequality  and  injustices  of  the  future 
win  beneflt  themselves  rather  than  their 
rivals.  And  what  Is  the  first  step  In  their  so- 
called  reform  movements?  Invariably,  It  Is 
the  same:  To  crush  dissent  within  their  own 
factions;  to  stamp  out  criticism  of  their 
methods.  And  as  their  power  expands  and 
dissent  grows  apace,  their  suppressive  tactics 
become  worse,  m  an  effort  to  create  a  picture 
of  uniform  approval  of  their  course. 

So  It  was  In  pre-Clvil  War  days  when  the 
powerful  southern  Unionist  movement  was 
crushed  by  the  secessionist  faction  in  the 
South  In  18,51  the  southern  Unionists  were 
stron>;    enough  to   form  a  separate   political 


party — the  Union  Party — which  carried  the 
South  In  the  struggle  over  the  famed  Com- 
promise of  I'iSO.  Men  such  as  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky  John  Bell,  and  Andrew  John- 
son of  Tenne  isee  and  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  southern  Unionist 
cause,  and  so  long  as  free  expression  was 
permitted  In  the  South  their  Influence  held 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  southerners  to 
the  Union. 

But  war  broke  out  on  the  Kansas  plains  In 
1854 — a  war  between  slaveholders  and  free- 
men— and  from  that  point  forward  the 
southern  Unionist  cause  was  doomed.  Why? 
Because  the  slaveholders  would  say  they  were 
denied  equality.  Justice,  and  freedom  In  their 
struggle  to  extend  slavery  to  Kansas,  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  Oregon,  and  Washington  territories 
and  to  all  the  remaining  territories  of  the 
West.  Such  "equality.  Justice,  and  freedom' 
they  must  have  or  the  Union  must  divide. 

Southerns  who  opposed  this  view — be 
they  politiilans.  editors  or  clergymen — 
gradually  w(  re  silenced  by  growing  secession- 
ist power.  Pro-Union  sentiment  became 
"verboten."  and  southerners  who  felt  obliged 
to  express  .t  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
South.  Andrew  Johnson,  a  holdout  to  the 
end,  spoke  tor  Union  In  the  hills  of  eastern 
Tennessee  r^ght  up  to  the  fall  of  Port  Sum- 
ter; but  he  flid  so  In  the  face  of  mob  violence 
and  ultimately  had  to  fight  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington, virtually  at  pistol  p>oint. 

Nor  has  the  story  of  aggression  changed 
with  the  passage  of  time,  except  perhaps  for 
the  worse.  By  now  we  are  wholly  familiar 
with  the  tactics  of  aggression,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Initial  conduct  of  Its  practitioners 
even  before  their  aggressions  begin. 

What  was  the  Nazi  policy  at  home?  To 
outlaw  rival  political  parties,  shut  down  the 
opposition  press;  to  smash  all  minor  fac- 
tions, to  curtail  free  speech,  turn  the  schools 
Into  propaganda  mills  and  reduce  the  In- 
fluence of   the  churches. 

The  Communist  policy?  Largely  the  same, 
and  with  s.mllarly  devastating  results.  Yet 
what  did  we  sec  In  the  case  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many? A  steadily  advancing  colossus, 
spreading,  gorging  Itself,  sweeping  the  field 
of  free  nations  and  carrying  the  day,  up  to  a 
point.  Yet  to  do  so  It  was  obliged  to  crush 
out  freedom,  and  therein  was  Its  undoing. 
For  freedom  has  a  way  of  surviving  against 
great  odds  and  serious  reverses;  and  so  long 
as  It  survives  In  any  status.  It  remains  a 
force  so  powerful  that  tyranny  knows  no  rest 
and  the  tyrant  no  slumber.  Ultimately,  the 
tide  was  turned  and  the  colossus  began  to 
retreat  until  the  retreat  became  a  rout  and 
freedom  Wcis  once  again  restored. 

Now,  tigiiin  we  stand  faced  with  a  co- 
losstis — the  sprawling  giant  called  commu- 
nism— and  once  again  freedom  Is  the  victim. 
For  the  sake  of  Marxian  principles  and  na- 
tional aggrandizement  the  Co-imunlst  pow- 
ers are  pushing  out  their  tentacles  In  all 
directions,  clutching,  clawing  at  the  Jewels 
of  liberty  and  destroying  as  they  go.  Yet 
that,  too.  Is  a  familiar  story;  for  It  Involves 
the  suppression  of  free  speech,  free  thought, 
free  schools,  and  free  men.  And  no  such 
suppression  can  long  prevail,  any  more  In 
this  era  than  In  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  awesome  atmosphere 
and  the  noble  promise  of  Memorial  Day, 
1961.  Again  at  bay  and  crowded  by  the 
yelping  houndpack  of  tyranny,  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  of  the  world  are  once  again 
girding  themselves  for  a  mighty  climax  In 
the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Here.  In  this  heroic  shrine,  dedicated  to 
the  men  who  here  reside — dedicated  also  to 
the  freedoms  they  loved  and  died  for — we 
must  and  shall  take  an  oath  in  their  name. 
They,  in  their  time,  gave  everything  In  their 
power  to  protect  the  cause  of  liberty;  nor  did 
they  act  In  vain  It  Is  our  responsibility, 
then,  to  carry  on  where  they  left  off  In  this 
respect. 


Not  that  our  actions  must  neceasarlly 
parallel  theirs;  but  that  our  will  must 
measure  up  to  theirs  They  stood  fast  In 
the  fact  of  aggressive  bluster,  knowing  that 
to  retreat  meant  national  suicide.  War  was 
the  result  and  lives  were  lost.  But  through 
the  will  of  those  who  refused  to  yield  in  the 
eternal  struggle  for  freedom,  oiu"  freedom.8 
were  preserved 

So  it  may  be  with  us — and  IX  the  test 
comes.  I  know  It  will  not  find  us  wanting 
So  also  It  may  be  that  war  will  prove  un- 
necessary; that  China's  starving  millions 
may  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  that 
chains  them  to  an  unproductive  economic 
panacea.  Nor  can  one  expect  the  millions 
of  eastern  Europeans  to  eternally  submit  to 
an  atheistic  creed,  when  they  themselves  rec- 
ognize the  authority  of  the  Almighty. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  and  come  what 
must,  we  shall  stand  ready  In  the  crisis. 
That  Is  our  tradition— a  tradition  for  which 
the  many  men,  herein  Interred,  were  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives;  a  tradition  upon 
which  we  have  built  the  greatest  Nation  yet 
known  to  man. 

So  long  as  that  tradition  stands,  freedom 
shall  prevail  on  these  shores — and  live  In 
the  heart.s  of  men  in  every  land. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  Ha$  No 
Place  in  Iti  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater Prngrami  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Other  Civic,  Non 
proHt  Cultural  Groupi  ol  the  Nation's 
Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KE.^RNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
Uons  Capital  in  1950  observed  and  cele- 
brated the  sesquicentennial  of  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  seat  of  Government.  In 
connection  with,  and  as  part  of,  this 
occasion  the  Congress  authorized  the 
erection  of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater and  appropriated  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion to  build  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  creating  this  great  cultural  and 
artistic  facility  was — as  the  records 
clearly  reveal — to  advance  the  cultural, 
educational,  and  artistic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Congress  lodged  the  management 
of  this  great  amphitheater  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  For  the  full 
development  of  the  aums  which  the  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  wiser  to  have  placed  the  manage- 
ment within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, a  Federal  agency  concerned  more 
directly  than  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  diffusion  of  Imowledge. 

I  think  the  time  has  come — if  it  is  not, 
indeed,  long  overdue— to  make  a  study 
of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  op- 
eration which  would  take  Into  account 
the  major  summer  cultural  programs  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
leading  E^iropean  cities. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's 
stewardship  of  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater  as  a  cultural  facility  over 
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the  years  should  be  subjected  to  a  criti- 
cal and  searching  analysis  and  no  at- 
tempt to  justify  sin.s  of  omission  or  com- 
mission should  be  permuted,  nor  should 
any  bureaucratic  whitewash  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  major  purpo;«  of  the  study  I  pro- 
pose should  be  to  find  ways  to  make  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  a  far 
greater  and  much  more  significant  edu- 
cational, cultural,  .ind  artistic  force  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

No  doubt  professional,  commercial  en- 
tertainment of  the  kinci  which  the  De- 
partment of  tile  In^rior  presents  at  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  including 
at  times,  or  so  I  am  told,  sick  jokes  and 
a  burlesque  hall  type  of  humor  which 
would  not  t>e  pernitted  on  the  family 
television  .set  has  its  place.  However, 
whether  that  place  is  in  this  great  cul- 
tural facihty  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
other  CIVIC,  nonprofit  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  activities,  and  groups 
would  t>e  thoroughly  explored  by  the  kind 
of  study  I  have  proposed.  It  might  well 
be  that  It  would  oe  found  during  the 
course  of  such  a  sttdy  that  some  of  these 
programs  which  are  now  presented  at 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  should 
be  presented  in  a  piivately  owned  theater 
or  nightclub  under  commercial  auspices 
for  private  profit  ind  not  be  given  the 
endorsement  of  th(  Federal  Government 
which  presentation  at  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  implies. 

Any  step  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  take  to  broaden,  deepen, 
and  raise  the  educational,  cultural,  and 
artistic  level  of  th?  programs  presented 
at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  will 
meet  with  powerful  and  respectable  sup- 
pK)rt  from  all  sec  lions  of  our  country 
from  people  who  are  fed  up  with  the 
tawdry,  the  cheap,  and  the  spurious 
values  of  the  art  factories  of  New  York 
and  HollywcKxl. 

The  sweep  of  history  has  made  the 
United  States  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  must  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Nation's  Capital  must  take  its 
rightful  place  beside  other  capital  cities 
of  the  world  In  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts. 

That  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
In  its  management  of  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater,  has  not  been  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, or  even  the  Washington  Civic 
Opera  Co.  is  nothing  short  of  preposter- 
ous. It  is  high  time  that  a  study  was 
made  of  how  such  groups  could  use  this 
great  cultural  facility  in  view  of  the 
.statements  made  r?peatedly  by  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  a  "hick  town"  behind  even  such  a 
provincial  capital  as  Tlflis.  U.S.S.R.,  in 
its  encourasement  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  wTltten  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  suggesting  that  he  create  im- 
mediately an  advisory  panel  of  civic, 
educational,  cultiral.  and  fine  arts 
leaders  to  help  hici  develop  a  challeng- 
ing and  significant  cultural  and  artistic 
program  at  the  Cirtcr  Barron  Amphi- 


theater which  would  ri.sc  to  the  level  of 
some  of  the  world-famous  cultural  festi- 
vals in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior: 

CoNCRFSs  or  THE  Dnitid  States. 

Hotjsr  or  RrpRrsrvTATivEs. 
Washington.  DC,  June  1.  1961 
Hon  Stewart  L  Udaix. 
Srcretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretart:  Along  with  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  measures  to  advance  the 
educational  and  cultural  life  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  make  our  Capital  City  ever  safer 
and  more  attractive  to  live  in.  As  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  It 
has.  In  fact,  been  my  duty  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  historic  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  thl.s  great  Federal  City  must  represent 
the  best  of  American  life  and  reflect  the 
deepest  educational  and  cultural  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  Nation's  Capital  In  1950  observed  and 
celebrated  the  sesquicentennial  of  Its  es- 
tablishment as  the  seat  of  government.  In 
connectlnn  with,  and  as  part  of.  this  oc- 
casion the  Congress  authorized  the  erection 
of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  and  ap- 
propriated nearly  $1  million  to  build  It.  The 
purpose  of  the  Congress  In  creating  this 
great  cultural  and  artistic  facility  was — as 
the  records  clearly  reveal — to  advance  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  artistic  growth  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Congress  lodged 
the  management  of  this  amphitheater  In  the 
I>epartment  of  the  Interior.  For  the  full 
development  of  the  alms  the  Congress  had 
In  mind  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser 
to  have  placed  the  management  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  Federal  agency 
concerned  more  directly  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

I  think  the  time  has  come — if  It  is  not. 
Indeed,  long  overdue — to  make  a  study  of 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  operation 
which  would  take  Into  account  the  major 
summer  cultural  programs  In  other  US. 
cities  and  In  leading  European  cities.  The 
State  Department,  and  our  Ambassadors 
abroad  In  other  countries,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  cooperate  and  iheir  reports  on 
summer  cultural  programs  in  Europe  should 
be  an  Important  part  of  such  a  study.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior's  stewardship  of 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  as  a  cul- 
tural facility  over  the  years  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  and  searching  analysis 
and  no  attempt  to  Justify  sins  of  omission  or 
commt.sslon  should  be  permitted  Nor 
should  any  bureaucratic  whitewash  be  at- 
tempted Perhaps  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
fine  arts  experts  and  leaders  should  be  set 
up  to  help  you  carry  out  the  study.  This 
would  assure  the  public  of  its  Impartiality 
and  the  soundness  of  its  conclusions. 

The  major  purp)ose  of  the  study  I  propose, 
which  I  urge  you  to  undertake,  should  be  to 
find  ways  to  make  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater a  far  greater  and  much  more  sig- 
nificant educational,  cultural,  and  artistic 
force  In  the  Nation's  Capital  than  It  has  ever 
been.  Such  a  study  should  certainly  show 
conclusively  what  other  major  cities  here 
and  abroad  do  toward  encouraging,  and  de- 
veloping, and  assisting  in  the  growth  of  their 
own  local  artistic  groups,  their  own  talented 
artists,  their  own  young  artists;  how  much 
"commercial  talent"  they  Import;  the  role 
of  civic,  nonprofit  groups  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional SjTnphony  Orchestra  and  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  Society;  and  whether  they  im- 
port all  the  talent  presented  on  their  sum- 
mer programs  from  other  cities  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  does  In  Its  programs 
at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater. 


No  doubt  professional  commprclal  enter- 
tainment of  the  kind  which  the  Department 
>:f  the  Interior  presents  at  the  Carter  BaTcn 
.\mpMtheater.  including  at  time?  I  am  told, 
sick  Jokes  and  a  burlei^que  hall  type  of 
humor  which  would  not  be  permitted  on  the 
family  televlson  set  (which  is  siesiificar.t.  I 
think,  at  a  time  when  broadcast iiig  is  beir.g 
blamed  by  Irate  parents  for  some  of  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  juvenile  delinquency)  has  its 
place.  However,  whether  that  place  Is  in  this 
great  cultural  facility  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  other  civic,  nonprofit  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  activities,  and  grouj>s 
would  be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  kind 
of  a  study  I  have  proposed.  It  might  well 
be  that  It  would  be  found  during  the  course 
of  the  proposed  study  that  some  of  these 
programs  which  are  presented  at  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  should  be  presented  in 
a  privately  owned  theater  or  nightclub  un- 
der commercial  auspices  for  private  profit 
and  not  be  given  the  endorsement  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  presentation  at 
tlie  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  implies. 

I  shall  now  suggest  some  additional  mat- 
ters which  the  proposed  study  should  cover. 
For  Instance.  I  find  it  shocking  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  place  in 
Its  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  programs  for 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other 
nonprofit  cultural  eroups  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Is  the  only  major  symphony  or- 
chestra In  the  United  States  without  a  sum- 
mer season.  At  the  present  time,  the  highly 
talented  musicians  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  mu5t  turn  to  other  forms  of 
employment  to  eke  out  a  livelihood.  Their 
resourcefulness  In  this  regard  is  little  short 
of  amazing,  though  it  does  little  to  ad- 
vance the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Some  of  these  musicians  are  summer 
salesmen,  and  summer  guards  carrying  guns 
in  Federal  buildings  including  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  situation  persists  year 
after  year  In  the  Nation's  Capital  without 
any  sign  that  top  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  cul- 
tural aspirations  of  people  abroad  in  other 
nations,  are  aware  of,  or  understand.  Its  full 
Implications  In  a  world  In  which  the  United 
States  In  this  cold-war  period  has  asstmied 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

New  York  City,  with  the  solid  backing  of 
the  city  administration  and  the  mayor,  has 
Its  summer  music  programs  and  its  free 
Shakespeare  in  Central  Park  Other  U.S. 
cities  have  summer  progr,\ms  in  all  of  the 
arts,  many  of  them  free  to  the  public  or 
available  at  nominal  sums.  Philadelphia's 
Robin  Hood  Dell  concerts  are  world  famous, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  contributes 
$75,000    annually    to    make    them    possible. 

The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera,  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  concerts,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  at  Tanglewood  In  Lenox. 
Mass.,  these  and  a  hundred  ot.'-ier  famous 
summer  music  programs  are  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  tradition  estab'.i.'ihed  by  the 
free  band  concerts  on  the  common  or  the 
courthouse  square — one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  universal  of  American  cultural  Insti- 
tutions. 

You  may  rest  asfured,  Mr  Secretary,  that 
any  step  you  may  t;ike  to  broaden,  deepen, 
and  to  raise  the  educational  and  cultural 
and  artistic  level  of  the  fare  offered  at  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  will  meet  with 
powerful  and  respectable  support  from  all 
sections  of  our  country  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  fed  up  with  the  taw- 
dry, the  cheap,  and  the  spurious  cultural 
values  and  fare  which  are  so  easi'.y  available 
to  them  and  their  children.  They  want 
something  better,  something  nobler  than  the 
art  factories  of  New  York's  Broadway,  and 
Hollywood,  and  radio  and  television  offer  in 
Buch  massive  doses.     They  want   something 
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vim;    cilive.  and  close  to  the  American  dream 
a::d    the  American   promise. 

The  sweep  of  history  has  made  the  United 
St.ites  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  we 
must  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  every- 
where In  the  world.  The  Nations  Capital 
must  take  its  rightful  place  beside  other 
capital  cities  of  the  world  In  cultural  mat- 
ters if  we  are  successful  to  carry  forward 
our  high  mission. 

TTiat  the  Department  of  the  Interor.  in 
its  management  of  the  Carter  Barron  Am- 
phitheater, has  not  been  able  to  accommo- 
date the  National  Symphony  Orchestra — 
or  even  the  Washington  Civic  Opera  As- 
sociation— is  nothing  short  of  preposterous. 
It  is  high  time  that  a  study  was  made  of  how 
such  groups  could  use  this  great  cultural  fa- 
cility in  view  of  the  statements  made  re- 
peatedly by  national  publications  that  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  a  'hick  town"  behind 
even  such  a  provincial  capital  as  Tiflis, 
U  S.S.R..  In  the  fine  arts. 

A  second  step  which  you  could  take  would 
be  to  create  immediately  an  advisory  panel 
of  civic,  educational,  cultural,  and  fine  arts 
leaders  to  help  you  develop  a  challenging 
and  significant  cultural  and  artistic  pro- 
grajii  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater 
which  would  rise  to  the  level  of  some  of 
the  world-famous  cultural  festivals  In  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  Pablo  Casals 
festival  in  Puerto  Rico  should  be  an  In- 
spiration and  a  guide  to  you  in  developing 
a  major  cultural  program  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater 
an4  In  the  other  facilities  controlled  by  the 
Dejpartment  of  the  Interior. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carboll  D.  Kearns. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Agawam,    Mass.,    National    Guard 
Armory    Dedicated 


I      EXTENSION   OF   PEM.vpKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

(IF     MASSAfHT/SFTTS 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SFXTATIVES 
I  Thursday    Jun^-  1    1961 

Mr  BOLAND  M:'.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day.  May  30.  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  being  the  guest  speaker  dur- 
ing dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new 
National  Guard  Armory  to  quarter  com- 
pany B.  1st  Battle  Group,  104th  Infantry 
Regiment.  26th  Yankee  Division,  in  Aga- 
■A  am.  Mass 

I  include  in  the  Congression.al  Record 
the  Agawam  Armory  dedication  pro- 
pram,  the  history  of  company  B,  and  my 
address : 

Armory    Dedication   Prc><.p.am 

Welcome  <wldress:  Capt.  Robert  P.  Sheehan. 

Master  of  ceremonies.  MaJ.  Arthur  J.  Foley. 

Invocation:    Rev.    Benjamin    M.    Lockhart. 

Armory  history:   MaJ.  Arthur  J.  Foley. 

(National  anthem.) 

Reading  the  scroll:  P.  Sgt.  E-7  Edgar  J. 
Frnmens. 

Presentation  of  scroll:  Col.  George  E. 
Young. 

Commeu's  Frank  Chrlscola.  Jr  .  chair- 
man of  board  of  selectmen 

presentation  of  guest  speaker:  MaJ  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Donnelly,  the  adjutant  general 
of  Massachusetts 

Guest  speaker  Hon  Edward  P  Boland, 
Representative  in  Congress 

Benediction     Rev.   John  J.   Mara.   Jr. 


History  of  Company  B.   1st  Battle  Group, 
IiKth  Infantry 

A  backward  glance  through  such  old  rec- 
ords as  are  still  in  existence  reveals  that  the 
organization  that  was  to  become  the  104th 
Infantry  Regiment  was  first  activated  at 
Springfield,  M&ss..  on  November  14,  1639. 
This  parent  organization  was  known  as  the 
Springfield  Train  Band  and  was  sort  of  a 
volunteer  militia  formed  as  a  protection 
against  warlike  Indians.  The  Connecticut 
Valley  at  this  time  was  populated  only  by 
a  thin  stream  of  frontier  se  .tlements  branch- 
ing out  from  the  mother  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

As  the  coloiiies  grew  in  size  the  need  of 
a  larger  millUtry  organization  also  grew.  In 
March  of  1663  at  Northampton.  Mass..  the 
Springfield  Tr  lin  Band  merged  with  mili- 
tary units  of  the  surrounding  territory  to 
form  the  Humpshire  County  Regiment. 
Again  in  1754  the  name  was  changed,  this 
time  to  the  South  Hampshire  Regiment,  and 
as  such,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1804  the  unit  was  reorganized  and  des- 
ignated the  Worcester  Light  Infantry  After 
a  brief  tour  of  duty  In  the  War  of  1812, 
and  several  years  of  Inactive  service  the 
name  was.  in  1840.  changed  to  the  Light 
Infantry  Regiment.  1st  Battalion.  Light  In- 
fantry. 6th  Brigade.  3d  Division,  and  in  1859 
to  the   10th  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  regiment  entered  active  service  In  1861 
at  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops. 
The  organization  was  rushed  to  Washington 
to  protect  the  Capitol,  only  23  miles  away 
from  Bull  Run  and  a  Confederate  victory 
Before  the  war  ended  the  10th  Infantry 
Regtment.  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia, 
had  seven  campaigns  to  its  credit.      ^ 

Peace  brought  reversion  to  State  militia 
status  and  In  1878  another  change  In  title — 
this  time  to  "d  Regiment,  1st  Brigade.  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Militia. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  1898  the  regiment  was  the  first  Massachu- 
setts organization  to  be  mustered  Into  Fed- 
eral service;  the  first  militia  regiment  from  a 
northern  State  to  arrive  In  the  South  and 
the  first  regiment  to  arrive  In  Culpa.  The 
organization  performed  with  honor  at  EU 
Coney,  Las  Graamas,  San  Juan,  and  El  Paso, 
and  held  a  comanandlrg  position  at  Santiago 
when  the  Spanish  surrendered. 

On  June  IB,  1916.  the  regiment  was  again 
activated,  this  time  to  serve  In  the  Mexican 
border  campaign  under  Gen.  John  J  Persh- 
ing, who  commended  the  organization  for 
discipline,  enthusiasm,  and  performance  of 
duty.  Three  months  after  It  returned  from 
Mexico,  the  regiment  was  again  called  Into 
active  service.  On  August  5,  1917.  It  became 
known  as  the  104th  Infantry  Regiment.  52d 
Brigade.  U.S.  Army,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was 
Incorporated  Into  the  26th  Yankee  Division 
In  preparation  for  oversea  shipment. 

On  October  29,  1917.  the  regiment  landed 
at  Le  Havre,  France,  and  settled  down  to  6 
months  of  Intensive  combat  training  In 
English  and  French  methods.  It  first  tasted 
combat  in  the  Bois  Brxile  subsector  and 
thence  went  on  to  gain  fame  In  Lorraine.  St. 
Mlhlel,  He  de  France.  Meuse  Argonne.  Cham- 
pagne. Marne,  Alsne  Marne  and  for  heroic 
service  won  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  the  war  the  104th  was  reorganized 
as  a  Massachusetts  National  Guard  regiment 
with  regimental  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
also  1st  Battalion  at  Springfield,  2d  Bat- 
talion at  Holyoke,  and  3d  Battalion  at  Pltt«- 
field.  The  regiment  then  served  through 
the  following  years  of  peace  without  Inci- 
dent. 

On  January  16,  1941.  Company  D,  along 
with  the  104th  Infantry  Regiment,  Massa- 
chusetts National  Guard,  was  mobilized  at 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass.,  as  part  of  the  train- 
ing regiment  to  serve  for  1  year.  This  "year" 
w£is  extended  when  the  United  States  went 
to  war  against  the  Axis  power  in  December 
of  that  same  year. 


The  unit  did  coastal  patrol  duty  along  the 
Atlantic  seabocu-d  until  January  of  1943 
when  It  was  withdrawn  and  reassembled  at 
Camp  Blandlng.  Fla. 

Thence  until  It  sailed  for  Europe  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1944.  the  men  underwent  Intensive 
and  realistic  combat  training.  Finally  on 
October  6.  1944,  they  moved  Into  combat  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  I>wlght  T  Colley 
east  of  Arracourt.  In  later  campaigns  they 
went  through  Moncourt  Woods.  BenestrofT. 
then  under  the  command  of  Col  Ralph  A. 
Palladlno  Into  Lorraine,  then  the  "Bulge." 
into  Germany  and  were  In  Czechoslovakia 
when  the  unconditional  surrender  was  an- 
nounced. 

After  returning  home  In  1945.  this  unit, 
with  the  regiment,  was  deactivated  and  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  as  a  National  Guard 
organization. 

The  regiment  was  granted  Federal  recogni- 
tion as  a  National  Guard  organization  In 
November  of  1946  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Marshall  O  Potter.  The  first  summer 
encampment  In  1947  was  followed  by  three 
more  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950,  all  of  these  at 
Camp  Edwards.  Mass  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Colonel  Potter  In  1951  Lt  Col  Benjamin 
E.  Sullivan,  commanding  officer  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  was  appointed  acting  commanding 
omcer  and  led  the  regiment  through  the  1961 
field  training  at  Pine  Camp,  NY.  Later 
In  the  year  Col  Albert  L.  Gramm.  division 
Inspector  general,  was  appointed  conimand- 
Ing  officer  and  led  the  organization  through 
the  field  training  of  1952  at  Camp  Drum 
(Pine   Camp).   NY. 

Successive  encampments  were  held  at 
Camp  Drum.  NY.   from  1953  through   1968. 

On  May  1.  1959.  the  reorganization  oc- 
curred, changing  from  the  old  triangular 
concept  to  the  new  pentomlc  baltlegroupa, 
and  Company  D.  along  with  personnel  as- 
similated from  Headquarters  Company.  Ist 
Battalion,  became  Company  B,  Ist  Battle 
Group.    104th  Infantry. 

Address  by  Hon  Edward  P  Boland.  or 
Ma.ssachusetts 

Major  General  Donnelly,  Reverend  Lock- 
hart,  Father  Mara,  Major  Foley,  Captain 
Sheehan,  Selectman  Criscola,  officers  and 
men  of  the  Ist  Battle  Group,  104th  Infantry 
of  Massachusetts  Army  National  Guard,  my 
fellow  Americans,  may  I  first  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Ist  Battle  Group  dedication 
committee  for  the  honor  you  pay  me  in  In- 
vltlnf  me  to  take  part  In  these  exercises. 

Then,  permit  me  to  congratulate  Major 
General  Donnelly — the  adjutant  general  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — the 
military  conrunander  of  the  Massachusetts 
National  Guard.  Recently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  general,  he  brings  a  proud 
record  of  accomplishment  to  this  exalted  po- 
sition To  my  knowledge,  he  Is  one  of  the 
few  men  from  this  area  that  has  ever  at- 
tained this  rank  and  this  tremendously  re- 
sponsible command  All  of  us  are  pleased 
with  his  success  and  wish  him  well  In  the 
arduous  duties  that  are  his. 

This  gathering  and  this  event  bespeak 
much  more  eloqtiently  than  any  words  of 
mine,  the  real  meaning  of  this  occasion  For 
these  words  will  soon  be  forgotten  and  lost 
to  time.  But  this  structure  we  dedicate  will 
withstand  the  ravages  of  age  and  weather 
proclaiming  for  untold  years  the  reason  why 
we  gathered  on  this  day. 

One  could  not  come  here  today — particu- 
larly one  In  a  position  to  know — one  could 
not  come  here  without  being  mindful  of  the 
contributions — the  tremendous  and  magnifi- 
cent contributions — that  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  made  In  war  and  peace  to  this 
cotmtry  of  ours. 

Citizen  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard 
have  played  a  major  role  In  the  security  and 
strength  of  our  country  In  every  emergency 
it  has  faced  since  colonial  days.    The  history 
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of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  vital  part  of  the  blftory  of  our  Nation. 

We.  in  Massacbusetti.  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  slogan  "Older  Than  Our  Nation." 
Btemi  from  the  early  o-ganizatlon  of  the  182d 
Infantry.  At,  the  time  that  William  Pynchon 
was  leading  and  settling  his  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  In  this  com- 
munity In  1636.  the  first  National  Guard 
unit  was  being  forged  In  Boston,  to  form  the 
north  regiment  of  militia  in  the  Massachu- 
Fetts  Bay  Colony.  Tlie  182d  Infantry  of  the 
MaaBacbusetts  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
101st  Engineer  Battalion  have  the  longest 
continuous  history  oi  any  military  unit  In 
the  Nation 

It  ts  no  wonder  th«  t  the  officers  and  men 
who  w*ar  the  Itislgnia  of  any  Massachusetts 
National  Guard  unit  liave  a  proud  and  noble 
heritage.  From  6  yi-ars  ago  and  some  38 
men,  this  command  has  grown  to  a  well  or- 
ganised and  prldeful  outfit  to  take  Its  place 
and  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  State's  National 
Guard. 

I  need  not  bring  t )  those  who  are  a  part 
of  the  guard  any  jjeisuaslve  arguments  for. 
or  any  praiee  of.  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  For  you  are  familiar 
with  anything  I  could  produce  But  the 
general  public,  unacc  jstomed  to  regular  con- 
tact, too  often  misses  the  Importance  of  this 
great  organization  to  the  defense  posture  of 
the  Nation  and,  to  the  peaceful  and  law 
abiding  existence  of  local  areas  and  com- 
munities 

To  operate  the  National  Guard — the  Army 
National  Guard — cost*  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  about  9400  ;TUlllon  But  think  of 
what  we  get  at  that  i)rlce.  It  buys  two  vital 
bfxlles  of  organized  :7ianpower  for  the  price 
of  one — a  military  Drpanlzatlcn  trained  to 
defend  our  country  in  time  of  emergency  and 
a  local  organization,  ready  for  imnnediate 
action  when  disaster  strlkep.  It  commits 
some  400.000  peraoniiel  into  21  Infantry  and 
6  armored  divisions  plus  miscellaneous 
battle  groups,  armor  jd  c:;valry.  and  support 
troops. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  question  the 
worth  of  this  great  organlziitlon  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country  Its  glorious  record  Is 
emblasoned  upon  tie  pages  of  our  history. 
In  the  three  wars  through  which  many  of 
us  have  lived,  the  National  Guard  covered 
It-self  with  glory. 

After  World  War  I.  records  of  the  German 
supreme  command  showed  that  of  the  eight 
American  divisions  which  the  Germans  re- 
garded as  superior  or  excellent,  six  of  thoee 
eight  were  National  Guard  divisions. 

After  World  War  11.  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson paid  this  tribute:  "The  National 
Guard  took  to  the  field  18  Infantry  divi- 
sions— 300.000  men  Those  State  troops 
doubled  the  strength  of  the  Army  at  once, 
and  their  presence  In  the  field  gave  the 
country  a  sense  thav  It  had  passed  the  low- 
est ebb  of  Its  weak  less.  Nine  of  those  di- 
visions croBsed  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  and 
Africa  and  nine  went  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Pacific.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard 
fought  in  every  action  in  which  the  Army 
participated  from  B;itaan  to  Okinawa.  They 
made  a  brilliant  r?cord  on  every  fighting 
front.  They  proved  once  more  the  value  of 
the  trained  citizen  soldier" 

We  can  never  fcrget  that  the  guard  is 
found  equal  to  all  emergencies  in  times  of 
local  difficulty.  Natural  dlsastera  of  fioods 
and  tornadoes,  wltli  which  we  are  so  cog- 
nizant, suppression  of  moba  and  violence, 
enforcement  of  law  ind  preservation  of  order 
In  all  kinds  of  incidents — these  local  prob- 
lems have  been  m«t  by  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Without  the  guard  the  local 
authorities  are  almost  helpless  In  the  face 
of  rising  violence,  p.inlc  and  disaster.  These 
Internal  incidents  have  been  controlled  by 
our  militia  since  tie  beginning  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  local  and  national  need  for  the 
guard  did  not  sprlnij  to  the  foreground  dur- 


ing the  20th  century.  It  has  existed  since 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

The  building  we  here  dedicate  tCKlay  Ls 
more  than  brick,  mortar  and  steel,  and  lum- 
ber. Breathed  into  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
guard.   Its   grand  and   noble  heritage. 

Across  this  land.  National  Guard  armories 
and  Army  Reserve  centers  are  springing  up 
In  all  types  of  communities.  Some  2.100 
new  armories  will  be  completed  by  tlie  end 
of  1962.  They  will  be  eloquent  reminders 
that  this  Nation  does  not  Intend  to  abandon 
one  of  its  greatest  strengths. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this  building 
on  this  Memorial  Day — the  95th  anniversary 
of  the  first  Memorial  Day — a  day  set  aside 
to  honor  those  who  fell  in  all  wars  and  now 
expanded  to  honor  the  memories  of  all  who 
have  passed  to  eternity. 

It  is  good  and  proper  that  we  remember 
our  honored  dead,  and  ask  God  to  grant 
eternal  rest  to  thoee  who  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion  that  this  Nation 
might  live  In  freedom  and  liberty. 

Memorial  Day  Is  also  a  day  of  prayer  for 
.permanent  peace. 

I  think  It  crystal  clear,  in  the  face  of  the 
dangerous  threats  that  ebb  and  flow  e.11  over 
the  globe.  In  Laos,  the  Congo,  Cuba.  Africa, 
that  peace  can  come  only  tlirough 
strength— strength  In  the  faith  of  American 
Ideals,  strength  In  American  economy  and 
strength  In  American  fighting  p>ower 

This  building,  I  suppose,  will  be  looked 
upon  by  the  carping  cynics  a'  a  monument 
to  war. 

It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  In  reality  It  is 
a  hall  of  peace.  For  In  this  buildirg.  and 
In  thousands  like  It  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  build  our  strength  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality 
that  arises  To  do  less  would  render  us 
weak  and  prostrate  In  a  world  that  calls  for 
strength,  sacrifice,  and  dedication. 

We  build  this  building,  and  thousands 
like  It  across  our  land,  to  keep  faith  with 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
to  assure  that  they  did  not  die  In  vain. 

So  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  great 
principles  of  and  for  which  the  National 
Guard  came  Into  being.  We  dedicate  it  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fought  Ir.  all  of 
the  Nation's  struggles,  and  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  perpetuate  our  peace  and  secu- 
rity; we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  living 
and  the  yet  unborn  so  that  we  and  they  can 
carry  the  torch  that  was  passed  tc  us  in 
our  day  and  age  to  keep  our  country  strong 
and  good. 

We  dedicate  this  building  as  a  vehicle  to 
help  promote  the  welfare,  happiness,  and 
good  will  of  the  people  of  this  goxl  and 
great   town  of  Agnwam. 

We  dedicate  this  building  as  an  instru- 
ment of  strength  that  helps  to  guarantee 
the  security  and  survival  of  this  blessed 
United  States  of  America. 


The    100th    .Anniversary    of    Italy's 
UaificatioD 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

.    >      MARYU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^ENTATIVES 
Thursday    June  1.  1961 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  the  following  triliute  to 
our  friend  and  ally,  the  Rfpuolic  of 
Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic,  which  tJ.is  year 
coincides  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 


the  political  unification  of  the  Italian 
people. 

June  2,  1961.  is  a  date  v.h:ch  has  par- 
ticular significance  for  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
For,  like  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  marks  the 
anniversary  of  the  political  independ- 
ence of  a  great  people  and  the  beginning 
of  their  lives  under  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. On  June  2,  1946,  the  people  of 
Italy  went  to  the  polls  and  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  voluntarily  estabhshrd 
the  Italian  Republic. 

This  15th  anniversary  of  that  prrat 
day  has  added  significance  for  the  Ital- 
ian people,  becau.se  this  year  they  are 
also  observing  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  unification  of  Italy  It  is 
coincidental  that  this  year  we  Ameri- 
cans are  marking  the  centennial  anni- 
versaiy  of  our  Civil  War — a  terrible  and 
costly  chapter  in  our  history,  but  one 
from  which  we  gained  stronger  unifica- 
tion and  a  new  sense  of  national 
purpose. 

Although  modern  Italy  is  only  100 
years  old,  her  cultural  heritage  is  rooted 
in  history  which  long  antedates  the  dis- 
covery of  America  In  fact,  the  recog- 
nized beginning  of  Western  civilisation 
was  during  the  glory  and  ascendancy  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  2,000  years  ago. 
Throughout  the  ages  the  Italian  people 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  literatuie. 
music,  and  philosophy.  Names  such  as 
da  Vinci,  Galileo.  Garibaldi,  and  Michel- 
angelo, and  the  histories  of  cities  such 
as  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice,  are  in- 
extricably bound  up  in  the  development 
of  the  cultural  and  political  heritage 
which  we  now  strive  to  protect  from  the 
onslaught  of  international  communism. 
In  this  latter  struggle  our  friends  and 
allies  have  stood  like  Horatio  at  the 
bridge.  Italy  is  a  vitally  important  part- 
ner in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  we 
have  witnessed  an  amazing  recovery 
from  the  ravages  inflicted  on  Italy  during 
the  war.  She  has  accomplished  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  both  her  eco- 
nomic life  and  her  r>olitical  institutions 
and  has  assumed  a  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  European  states  In  re- 
cent years,  she  has  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  economic  integration  of 
Europe — which  is  so  vital  to  the  strength 
of  the  NATO  Alliance. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  President  Ken- 
nedy and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
in  extending  congratulations  and  the 
wish  of  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
to  our  stanch  friends  in  the  Republic  of 
Italy. 


Kennedy's  Birthday  Dinner  in  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MAs.s.^citrsETTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr    Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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include  the  following  remaiks  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  Common- 
wealth Armory  in  Boston.  Ma.ss  May  29, 
1961.  on  the  occasion  of  hii  44th  birth- 
day: 

Thank  you.  Congressman  McCormack. 
Your  Eminence.  Governor  Volpe.  Mr.  Mayor. 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  first  of  all  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Con- 
gres-sman  McCohm.\ck.  He  and  I  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
breakfast  every  Tuesday  morning  and  what 
he  does  with  me  he  d;d  with  President  Tr\i- 
man  and  he  did  before  that  with  President 
Roosevelt 

So  Congressm.\n  McCormack  has  been 
identified  with  the  great  decisions  that  this 
country  has  made  in  the  thirties,  the  forties, 
•he  fifties,  and  now  the  sixties  and  he  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  and  I  appreciate 
t.'ie  support  in  the  past  and  tonight. 

I  want  to  state  how  gratified  I  am  that 
His  Eminence  is  with  us  tonight.  He  mar- 
■■leH  us  he  christened  my  daughter,  he  in- 
augurated n.e.  he  has  prayed  over  me  and 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

And  we  all  pray  for  Governor  Volpe.  that 
now  he  has  seen  how  pleasant  It  has  been 
to  be  a  Democrat,  he  wiU  come  over  with  us. 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Pat  Lynch, 
our  distinguished  chairman,  who  vindertook 
the  responsibility  of  running  this  dinner. 
To  Judge  Mellen.  to  the  mayor  of  Boston  for 
his  generous  reception  tonight,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  our  State  and  Senator 
Smith  and  also  to  our  friends  from  other 
btates  of  New  England,  Senator  Pastore.  my 
friend  and  valued  colleague:  Ed  Muskle.  who 
is  with  us  from  Maine;  Governor  Notte  from 
Rhode  Island.  Governor  Dempsey  from  Con- 
necticut— actually  I  must  say  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  making  Governor 
Dempsey  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  when 
we  brought  Abe  Ribicofl  down  to  Washing- 
ton.    We  did  two  good  things. 

Also,  we  don't  have  any  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  but 
we  have  Representatives  and  we  appreciate 
their  being  here. 

Most  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  I 
have  been  informed  that  with  this  dinner 
I  am  now  responsible  as  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  a  debt  of  only  $1  mil- 
lion. Now.  did  anyone  ever  get  a  birthday 
present  like  that?  One  million  dollars.  I 
don't  know — they  spent  It  like  they  were 
sure  we  were  going  to  win. 

But  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  This  has 
been  a  series  of  shocks  which  you  have  en- 
dured on  my  behalf,  in  1952.  In  1958.  the 
primaries,  the  election,  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  wondering  when  It  Is  all  going  to  be  over. 
But  the  great  thing  is.  of  course,  it  never 
ends.  We  wiil  get  this  paid  off  and  then  we 
will  start  all  over  again. 

This  is  a  tremendous  dinner.  It  Is  the 
greatest  possible  help  to  us.  I  want  you  to 
kiiow  that  I  have — -even  though  we  have 
many  things  on  our  mind — this  on  our 
mind,  and  it  is  on  John  Bailey's  mind  and 
I  am  greatly  in  your  debt  tonight.  Thank 
you. 

I  want  to  also  thank  Mr  Frost  for  saying 
an  Irish  poem  over  us.  He  spoke  very  highly 
of  Harvard,  but  I  do  think  It  appropriate 
to  reveal  that  on  the  morning  after  the  In- 
augural when  he  came  to  the  White  House 
he  said,  "You  are  something  of  Irish  and  I 
suppose  something  of  Harvard.  My  advice 
to  you  as  President  Is  to  be  something  of 
Irish. ■■  So  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we 
can. 

I  leave  tomorrow  night  on  a  trip  to  France. 
The  United  States  Is.  as  President  de  GauUe 
has  said,  the  daughter  of  Europe,  and  In  a 
special  way  we  have  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Prance. 

Paul  Revere,  who  is  regarded  as  a  good 
Yankee,   was  of   French  descent.     Benjeonin 


Franklin  spent  7  years  In  France  and  played 
a  leading  role  In  bringing  Prance  to  our 
assistance  In  a  moment  of  need  and 
emerged  from  France  In  1783  bearing  the 
treaty  with  the  British  which  proclaimed 
us  a  sovereign  and  Independent  Nation. 

LOOK  TO  ruTOTu: 

Americans  In  the  19th  century  went  back 
to  Europe,  this  time  on  peaceful  missions, 
and  particularly  to  France,  and  gained  from 
France  some  of  Its  great  understandings  of 
the  past  and  its  view  of  the  future. 

And  twice  in  this  century  Americans  have 
gone  to  France,  this  time  not  on  a  peaceful 
mission,  but  on  behalf  of  the  new  world  In 
its  efforts  to  redress  the  balan(  e  of  the  old. 
in  1917  and  again  In  1944. 

I  go  to  France  on  this  occasion  not  In 
order  to  Invoke  old  memories,  even  though 
those  memories  are  important,  but  to  look 
to  the  future  of  the  close  relationship  which 
must  exist  between  France  and  the  United 
States  If  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  Atlantic 
community  is   to  be  preserved. 

And  I  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  distlngul-«hed 
cn'i'^aln  of  the  West.  General  de  Gaulle,  who 
has  been  Involved  for  more  than  20  years  In 
a  struggle  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  West- 
ern Europe.  And  therefore  I  go  with  good 
wishes  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country  as 
we  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend. 

I  go  also  to  Vienna  and  I  know  there  are 
some  Americans  who  wonder  why  I  take  that 
Journey.  I  am  only  44.  but  I  have  lived  In 
my  44  years  through  three  wars,  the  First 
World  War,  the  Second  World  War,  and  the 
Korean  war 

No  one  can  study  the  origin  of  any  of 
those  three  struggles  without  realizing  the 
serious  miscalculations,  the  serious  misap- 
prehensions, about  the  possible  actions  of 
the  other  side  which  existed  In  the  minds 
of  the  adversaries  which  helped  bring  about 
all  those  wars. 

On  the  war  of  1914.  the  Austrlans  gave 
an  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  the  Russians 
then  mobilized,  and  France,  then  In  alliance 
with  Russia,  then  mobilized  and  then  the 
Germans  mobilized,  and  then  when  the  Ger- 
mans saw  that  France  and  the  Russians  mo- 
bilized attacke-*.  through  Belgium,  which 
brought  in  the  British. 

One  week  before,  the  British  would  never 
have  dreamed  they  would  have  been  at  war 
and  I  doubt  that  the  French  did.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  that  2  years  later  the 
United  States  would  be  Involved  in  a  war  on 
the  Continent. 

In  1939  and  1940,  after  the  loss  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  finally  the  British  gfuar- 
anteed  Poland  but  there  is  certainly  some 
evidence  that  Hitler  never  believed  that  the 
"British  would  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Poland  and  he  never  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  again  become  Involved 
in  a  great  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Europe 

Certainly  in  the  war  of  1950  In  Korea, 
the  North  Koreans  never  Imagined  that  the 
United  States  would  come  to  the  assistance 
by  warlike  means  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  and  we  In  our  part  did  not  Imagine 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  inter- 
vene as  we  approached  North  Korea.         V 

Now  we  live  In  1961.  where  freedom  Is  In 
battle  all  around  the  globe,  where  the 
United  States  has  Intimate  alliances  with 
TT  ">re  than  40  countries.  I  see  value  In 
talking  to  those  with  whom  we  are  allied, 
but  I  also  think  it  valuable  at  a  time  when 
both  sides  possess  weapons  of  destruction 
and  annihilation  that  there  should  be  un- 
derstanding and  communication  and  a  firm 
realization  of  what  we  believe. 

So  I  go  to  see  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  Vienna. 
I  go  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tionary country  on  earth. 

I  know  that  there  Is  In  some  areas  of 
the  world,  and  even  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  an  Image  of  us  as  a  fixed 
society.  Bernard  De  V  jto  once  said  New 
England    Is    a    finished    place.     And    some 


people  may  think  that  of  the  United  States. 
That  Is  not  my  view. 

When  John  Qulncy  Adams  went  to  call 
on  the  British  Governor  before  the  Revolu- 
tion about  the  problems  of  the  British  here 
In  this  State,  they  had  an  amiable  con- 
versation until  finally  Adams  mentioned  the 
word   "revolution" 

Then  he  wrote  In  his  diary:  "It  was  then 
I  saw  his  knees  tremble,  '  Now.  our  knees 
do  not  tremble  at  the  word  "revolution." 
We  believe  In  It.  we  believe  In  the  progress 
of  mankind  We  believe  In  freedom  and  we 
Intend  to  be  associated  with  It  in  the  days 
to  come. 

So  I  come  back  to  this  old  city,  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  are  my 
oldest  friends,  to  express  my  appreciation 
lor  your  confidence  and  support  tonight  on 
past  occasions,  and  I  hope  in  the  future 

And  I  carry  with  me  a  message  which  Is 
written  on  one  of  our  statues  by  a  dis- 
tinguished and  vigorous  New  Englander. 
William  Lloyd   Garrison. 

I  am  In  earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate 
I  will  not  excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  Inch.     And   I   will   be  heard" 

Thank  vou. 


Fifteenth   .Anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
lUij 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

> 

HON    PETER  W    RODINO.  JR. 

Of     NLW     JJRbEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1961 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  last 
war  caused  more  misery  and  misfortune 
to  more  human  beings  in  more  areas  of 
the  world  than  any  previous  event  in 
human  history.  For  some  of  those  who 
survived,  the  end  of  the  war  brought  an 
era  of  good.  In  Europe,  two  oppressive 
dictatorships  were  destroyed  and  demo- 
cratic governments  took  their  place. 
Today  is  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  of  those  govern- 
ments. And  today  I  salute  the  Republic 
of  Italy. 

Born  in  the  days  of  physical  desola- 
tion und  privation,  the  Republic  did  not 
spring  full  Krown  from  the  ashes.  The 
very  conditions  under  which  it  did  take 
its  beginnings  might  have  been  fruitful 
for  another  capture  by  the  Communists. 
But  the  Italian  people,  having  for  the 
first  time  an  opportunity  to  choose  their 
governor,  would  not  pass  it  by.  Unem- 
ployment and  hunger  were  accepted  as 
temporary  burdens  to  share  a  while 
longer:  and  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  accepted  as  a  responsibility 
by  Italians  the  length  of  Italy.  At- 
tacked by  those  who  sought  a  return  to 
the  Fascist  type  of  rule  and  by  those 
who  would  impMjse  the  Red  rule  of  the 
left,  the  citizens  of  the  new  Republic 
persisted  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
rule  under  law  by  the  democratic 
process.  The  success  of  their  efforts  is 
recognized  and  acclaimed  everywhere  in 
the  free  world  today. 

While  forging  for  themselves  a  new 
government  of  the  people,  Italians  un- 
dertook great  works  for  the  people.  Do- 
mestic industry  has  been  revised.  Un- 
employment, thought  for  so  long  to  be  a 
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national  condition  of  fact,  has  been  re- 
duced, not  only  in  the  great  traditional 
industrial  area  of  the  north,  but  in  the 
southern  provinces  as  well.  Extensive 
public  works  have  healed  the  deep 
wounds  of  war  and  extended  to  the  people 
far  more  services  and  facilities  than  they 
ever  had  in  low-cost  housing,  power, 
tran.spKjrtation.  and  communications.  At 
the  same  time,  thanks  in  great  part  to 
the  generous  aid  instituted  by  our  Mar- 
shall plan.  Italy  built  up  its  industrial 
plant  and  reentered  the  field  of  world 
trade,  so  that  today  there  is  hardly  a 
trade  in  which  the  heritage  of  Italian 
craftsmanship  is  not  a^ain  known 
throughout  the  world.  Annually,  her 
national  product  continues  to  rise  at  bet- 
ter than  a  10-pcrccnt  average  in  the 
mining,  textile,  metallurgical,  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  energy  industries. 

Economic  progress,  domestic  and  in- 
ternational, has  not  been  accomplished 
in  Italy  by  selfish,  unilateral  action.  A 
respected  charter  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Eura- 
tom.  she  has  been  a  leader  in  the  drive 
to  gradually  abolish  tariffs  among  the 
continental  countries,  and  to  achieve  for 
these  nations  full  employment  at  decent 
wages.  Host  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Italy  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  since  1955. 
and  was  elected  to  the  Security  Council 
only  2  years  after  admittance  to  the  U.N. 

And  while  strengthening  her  economic 
sinews,  Italy  has  not  neglected  her  in- 
ternational military  p>o&ture.  With  an 
army,  air  force,  and  navy  designed  to  be 
the  pivotal  nucleus  for  Mediterranean 
forces  of  the  NATO  nations,  she  con- 
tinues to  build  her  ships  and  planes  and 
armaments  only  in  concert  with  NATO 
plans.  Unlike  some  of  our  other  allies, 
she  has  welcomed  American  forces,  our 
bases,  and  our  assistance,  particularly 
with  respect  to  training  her  own  forces. 

On  all  counts,  what  was  a  defeated,  de- 
moralized area  but  15  years  ago  is  now  a 
vital,  thriving  nation.  Led  by  dedicated, 
democratic  leaders.  Italy  is  herself  an 
exemplary  leader  in  the  community  of 
the  free  Western  World. 


Management  and  Government  Must  Face 
Up  to  Automation  and   Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  Mr.  George 
Baldanzi,  president  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
technical  conference  of  the  Eastern 
States  Show  of  the  Material  Handling 
Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

"Unless  industry  adopts  an  effective 
program  to  offset  the  impact  of  automa- 
tion." President  Baldanzi  .stated,  "serious 
social  consequences  for  which  industry 
will  have  only  itself  to  blame,  will  result." 


Such  a  program.  Mr.  Baldanzi  said, 
must  provide  at  least  the  following: 

Company  wide  recall  rights;  first  hir- 
ing rights  in  new  plants  to  workers  laid 
off  at  less  modern  plants;  double  early 
retirement  rights  to  employees  thrown 
out  of  work  by  plant  closings;  much  im- 
proved severance  pay  allowances  as  com- 
pensation in  forced  layoffs;  extension 
of  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
in  industry;  vested  pension  rights;  job 
protection  through  advance  notice  of 
technological  changes;  company-paid 
retraining. 

The  lalx)r  movement,  Baldanzi  said, 
will  seek  these  protections  as  a  very  mini- 
mum because  they  are  a  matter  of  grim 
necessity  for  the  workers  and  of  survival 
for  the  labor  movement.  People,  he  said, 
are  more  imi>ortant  than  machines,  and 
the  American  labor  movement  will  not — 
it  cannot — accept  a  situation  in  which 
the  social  elTects  of  technological  im- 
provement are  ignored,  and  only  its  ca- 
pacity to  provide  greater  profits  with 
fewer  and  fewer  workers  is  the  primary 
consideration. 

On  the  collective  bargaining  front,  he 
said,  industry  will  continue  to  fight  the 
organization  of  its  workers  only  at  its 
own  peril.  Unless  there  are  successful 
unions,  he  declared,  there  may  be  social 
breakdown,  since  workers  unable  to  solve 
job  problems  at  the  job  level  and  in  the 
uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead  will  be 
"meat  for  the  demagog." 

Baldanzi  called  also  for  acceptance  of 
labor's  growing  demand  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  which  "by  !»roviding  great- 
er security,  would  encourage  a  plant's 
lalxir  force  to  be  more  flexible  and  less 
insistent  on  rigid  job  classification." 

SHORTER    WORKWEEK 

The  shorter  workweek — or  work- 
year — is  on  the  way,  he  also  said. 
"Nothing  can  stop  it,  short  of  a  hot 
war,  and  management  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  negotiate  in  this  area  if  it  pre- 
fers gradual  change  to  abrupt  reduc- 
tion." 

He  also  called  job  retraining  a  joint 
responsibility  in  which  the  employer, 
labor  and  the  community  must  share, 
and  declared  that  the  intelligent  way 
is  to  begin  now  in  a  planned  fashion  be- 
fore the  problems  of  retraining  become 
more  acute. 

However,  he  pointed  out,  unless  there 
are  jobs  for  workers  who  have  been  re- 
trained, retraining  is  meaningless,  and 
the  real  answer  lies  in  steps  to  make 
jobs  available  to  all  Americans  willing  to 
work.  Citing  figures  to  show  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  lost  through  automation  on 
farms,  in  factories,  and  offices,  Baldanzi 
said  that  public  works  and  services  long 
overdue  must  be  undertaken  now  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  these  lost  jobs.  There 
is  room  for  both  public  and  private  ac- 
tion in  these  fields — education,  hospitals, 
social  and  medical  research,  education, 
recreational  facilities  among  them. 

PROGR.\M    TOO    MODERATE 

In  addition  to  retraining  workers  who 
are  thrown  out  of  work  by  automation. 
an  equally  important  problem,  which 
must  also  be  met  by  whatever  planning 
is  nece.'^sary  is  to  equip  the  noncollege 
worker  who  will  enter  the  labor  market 


with  the  required  skills  to  find  work  in 
our  increasingly  complex  society,  because 
America  is  changing  in  such  a  way  and 
so  rapidly  that  there  will  be  less  and  less 
room  for  the  unskilled  worker. 

Referring  to  the  vast  productive  po- 
tential of  America,  Baldanzi  declared 
that  the  expenditures  of  t-ax  dollars  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  will  also  help  to  generate  the 
momentum  to  get  America  moving.  He 
called  the  Kennedy  program,  not  too 
much,  but  too  moderate,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  catch  up  when  what  is  needed 
is  a  program  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  our  people.  The  way  to  make  Amer- 
ica great,  he  said,  is  to  make  the  new 
technological  revolution  serve  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  entire  world. 


Back-Door    Budget-Buster    Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26. 
1961,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  ordered  reported  an  omnibus 
housing  bill,  H.R.  6028.  which  will  soon 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  hope  that  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  the  Members  will  weigh  carefully 
the  approval  of  a  multi-billion-dollar 
housing  bill  which  represents  the  most 
glaring  example  of  back-door  spending 
from  the  TreasuiT  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  House. 

The  bill  involves  disbursements  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  over  a  period  of  years 
aggregating  $8,837  billion;  $5,277  billion 
represents  outright  grants  and  $3,560  bil- 
lion represents  loans  of  Treasury  money 
at  submarket  interest  rates,  rates  which 
incidentally  are  less  than  that  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
money  at  comparable  maturities. 

Of  this  $8  837  billion,  only  $241  million 
is  subject  to  the  appropriations  process 
of  the  Congress.  Think  of  it,  only  2.7 
percent  of  this  mammoth  expenditure  of 
$8,837  billion  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  and  the 
remaining  97  3  percent  will  involve  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasui'v  via  the  "back 
door."    This  staggers  the  imagination. 

It  appears  all  right  for  the  Congress 
to  have  to  appropriate  money  before 
money  may  be  expended  or  contractual 
obligations  executed  for  missiles,  air- 
craft, rockets,  men-of-war.  and  tlie  other 
"hardware"  required  by  our  forces.  But 
for  some  strange  reasons,  programs  such 
as  acquiring  land  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  grants  for  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  loans  for  com- 
munity facilities,  college  housing — all 
seem  to  be  surrounded  by  some  weird 
bureaucratic  sanctity,  which  m  effect 
says  to  the  Appropriations  Committees: 
"This  is  no  concern  of  youi's." 

I  hope  that  when  this  housing  bill 
come.'?  to  the  floor  that  the  Members  will 
resist  with  all  the  indignation  that  they 
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can  summon  to  the  task  this  most  recent 
and  most  flagrant  violation  of  a  basic 
constitutional  principle  that  public 
moneys  should  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  except  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  law 

It  is  truly  a  monument  to  what  the 
country  can  do  for  the  people  Retrret- 
tably.  it  also  represents  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  ;,^  on  the 
threshold  of  a  big  new  spendin^i  program 
and  that  a  new  run  on  United  States 
gold  may  be  just  over  the  horizon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as 
part  of  these  remarks  a  cost  breakdown 
of  this  housing  bill  Unfortunately.  I 
was  unable  to  use  the  cost  es'.imate  of 
the  committee  majority  because  for  some 
strange  reason,  the  majority  party  is  re- 
luctant to  put  a  price  tag  on  100.000  pub- 
lic housing  units.  Because  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  this  dialectical  exer- 
cise in  logic  that  these  public  hous:ng 
units  cost  nothing.  I  have  been  forced  to 
rely  on  the  cost  estimate  provided,  or 
should  I  .>cty  buried,  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  housing  bill. 
The  cost  estimate  follows: 

FiruiiU'ial  impact  of  H  R  6028.  the  flouting 
Act  of  1961.  as  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

111  milliors  of  i|iill;ir>i 


ProKraia 


'Irants  I  Louiis 


t'rban  renrwiil  cnpitiil  erants 

I'rban  pliuiiiiiiK  eruiiUs 

pJTinaiM'nt  ojxn  hiiil  i('<)iiisitioii.. 

FN'.M  .\  s()eci:il  t-s'^i.siiiiio" 

Direct  loans  forfl'ltrly  housing   ' 

New  authorizations  for  pui'Uc  hou&ui);  , 
anil  ifiititional  suhsi'lies  for  el'lerly  ' 

ten:ints 

Coniniunity  fitctJitin 

Public  works  a<lvances 

Colletre  hodsmf; 

Farm  houKiiig 

Farm  hoasing  rwcarf  h 


■2.000 

lao 

>10U 


Total 

Total  loans  iinil  grants. 


>'a.i46 


»1 


'Mi 

'■  10 

J 1.  jtm 

>2I)U 


5,277 


3.%0 


8,837 


'  Authorize  contnicts  ple<lfine  faith  of  f  ."^.  flovcrn- 
ment.  Connri-ss  is  legally  boun<l  to  appropriate  money 
ix  futurr'  years. 

'Appropriation  hy  Coricrpss  nec««ary  Ijcforc  con- 
tractual oblifiation  effettive. 

1  Not  appropriuIiMj;  Trea.siiry  » itlulrawals  tixv  not<vl  •,» 
"public  debt  tr  in.";  art  ions." 
«  Computed  as  follows: 

$750  million  direct  autlioririJtion  plus 

$a)0  million  autliorize<l  and  une.Ti>endcd  from  19S8 

proffram  10  pliis 
8»if)()  million   represent ine  4  years  of  rt>payments 
from   FNM.V  liiiuidatioiis  portfolio  of  pn.--19.>l 
'  morteap'S. 

'Based  on  IIMF.V  estimates  projecteil  over  lO-year 
sul>sidy  iicriod.  J'lv  pp.  ll's-UU,  House  Iwarinv'",  Aiiril- 
May  l<>fil. 
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Dedication  Ceremony  for  the  U.S.  Flag 
and  the  Church  Flag  at  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  Church.  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  May  28,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKo 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP.".E^ENTATIVES 

Thur<:datj.  June  1.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT     Mr  Speaker,  It  was 

my  privileue  to  dthv.:-  the  following  ad- 
dress at  the  dedicatiijn  ceremony  for  the 


US  flag  and  the  church  f.ac  oi.  May  28. 
1961,  at  the  Christian  and  Mi.s.sionary 
Alliance  Church  .Mtoona.  Pa  ; 

Address  delivered  bv  the  Honorable  James 
E  Van  Zandt.  Congressman.  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  at  dedication  ceremony  for  U.S. 
flag  and  church  flag.  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance  Church.  Altoona,  Pa..  May  28. 
1961.) 

The  simultaneous  dedication  today — here 
in  this  house  of  God — of  our  country's  flag 
and  of  the  church's  flag — Is  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration— both  of  the  separation  proper 
to  church  and  state  In  our  American  form 
of  government — and  of  the  harmony  between 
church  and  state — proper  to  any  government 
of  Christian  people. 

The.se  separate  flags  Indicate  that  we  are 
not  combining  church  with  state 

Neither  1.1  placed  above  the  other — but 
they  are  on  a  level — Indicating  that  our 
religious  faith  Is  not  subordinated  to  our 
poliilcal  adherence — and  that  our  national 
patriotism  Is  not  governed  or  controlled  by 
our  denominational  loyalty. 

These  two  flags  are  set  up — not  In  opposl- 
t  on— but  In  a  natural  and  harmonious 
alliance. 

We  know  that  the  corpor."»te  political  acts 
or  our  Government  mu.st  be  ruled  by  prin- 
ciples of  morality  that  are  basically  rell- 
gijus — and  that  each  person  co*'.cerned  In 
the  tasks  of  governing — from  the  highest  of- 
ficial to  voting  citizen  mu;t  bring  his 
religious  motivated  conscience  to  bear  upon 
public  issues. 

The  saying.  "God  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
men, ' — quoted  by  Benjamin  PrankUn  In  his 
appeal  for  prayers  m  tlie  Constitutional 
Convention-  expresses  a  profound  and  last- 
ing truth  and  we  will  forget  It  at  our  peril. 
We  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
followed  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences— as  well  as  the  surge  of  popular 
feeling  and  opinion  In  the  country  — when 
we  add;d  the  phrase.  "Under  God.  "  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance;  when  we  ordered  that 
the  words  "In  God  we  trust"  be  added  to 
.".U  new  designs  of  p.nper  currency  in  the 
United  States;  and  when  we  made  these 
words —  In  God  we  trust ' — the  ofDclal  motto 
of    the    United   States 

We  gave  expression  to  our  feeling  of  the 
Intimate  connection  between  government 
and  religion — when  we  established  a  Pr(^^er 
Room  In  the  Capitol — In  which  any  Mem- 
ber may  spend  stich  time  as  he  wishes  In 
prayer  and  meditation — communing  within 
himself  and  with  God — on  affairs  of  state — 
as  well  as  on  personal  matters. 

In  our  churches — and  In  church-spon- 
sored institutions — such  as  schools,  scout 
troops,  and  youth  organizations — we  have 
stressed  patriotism  —and  the  development  of 
character — that  makes  for  good  citizenship. 
In  these  ways  and  In  social  and  welfare 
activities -our  churches  have  contributed 
to  the  whole  of  American  society. 

Our  Oovrrnment  has  In  turn  benefited  the 
churches  by  providing  the  environment  of 
freedom  —In  which  alone  can  the  churches 
live  and  operate  fully. 

The  churches  need  not  only  freedom  of 
religion  as  such,  but  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom. 

The  churches  need  In  short,  the  kind  of 
surroundings  that  are  provided  by  a  gov- 
ernment, based  upon  our  fundamental  Amer- 
ican principle  that  power  Is  bestowed  by  God 
upon  the  people,  and  by  the  p)eople  delegated 
to  governmental  authority  to  be  wielded  for 
the  people's  benefit  and  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  groups  within  the 
state. 

That  the  church  be  protected  in  its  exist- 
ence— in  its  worship — and  In  Its  perform- 
ance of  civic  and  social  tasks — Is  thus  a  part 
of  our  governmental  theory. 


It  Is  equally  strongly  held  In  otir  gov- 
ernmental theory  that  no  church  b«  estab- 
lished, directly  supported,  or  preferred  over 
another  church. 

That  we  in  the  United  SUtes  are  pre- 
ponderantly Christian  is  no  Just  excuse  or 
valid  reason  for  governmental  acts  that 
offend  adherents  of  other  religions  or  tend 
to  violate  their  conscientious  beliefs  and 
prescribed  practices. 

When  these  matters  are  brought  down  to 
particulars  they  often  occasion  acrimonious 
disagreement  and  dispute. 

However,  insofar  as  we  become  angry  and 
bitter  about  such  matters — Just  fo  far  we  are 
likely  to  be  violating  our  principles  as  re- 
ligious people,  as  Christians,  and  as  Amer- 
icans. 

For  the  Golden  Rule — found  In  varying 
furms  in  all  major  religions  and  forming  tlae 
core — not  only  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
but  of  the  entire  Scripture.  dlrecU  us: 
"Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  Is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
The  Imperative  of  this  conunandmenl.  as 
rpplled  to  the  church  and  state  relation- 
ship— would  certainly  teem  to  direct  a 
cordial  wtillnguesa  to  discus*  the  matter  ob- 
jectively, to  hear  and  sympathize  with  other 
pecjile's  feelings  and  emotional  preferences — 
as  well  as  their  logically  grounded  argu- 
ments 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  casually  of  the 
American  «ay  as  being  simply  the  rule  of 
the  majority  ur.  as  It  is  sometimes  put  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  but 
it  Ls  not  so. 

Unqualified  majority  rule- -or  democracy 
u;irestralncd  by  law  and  ptjlltlcal  process** — 
is  a  tyranny  as  abfolute.  and  more  invulner- 
able— than  any  autocracy. 

Not  even  an  assassin  can  free  the  country 
ruled  over  by  that  many-headed  despot — the 
mub. 

Therefore  we  protect  our  Individuals,  our 
minorities,  our  groups  of  all  sorts,  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  permanent  principle,  un- 
derlylrg  our  laws  and  governmental  proce- 
dures that  no  majorltv  may  override,  ignore, 
take  away,  or  violate,  the  rlRht  of  any  minor- 
ity— or  even  the  right  of  any  individual. 

Our  laws  are  made  to  preserve  this  funda- 
mental principle  to  Insure  Its  operation. 
The  system  of  representation  in  our  leg- 
islatures— the  checks  and  balances  whereby 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  Government  counter  each  other's  powers — 
all  are  designed  to  safegiiard  this  essential 
freedom,  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual man.  and  his  freedom  from  oppression 
by  any  power  or  combination  of  men. 
Each  one  of  us  Is  a  member  of  the  whole 
commxmlty  of  America  and  must  willingly 
serve  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  all. 

We  choose  freely  to  work  together  to  strive 
toward  the  goals  of  our  common  advantage 
to  protect  one  another  from  the  Injustices 
and  oppressions  of  man.  and  from  the  hard- 
ships and  disasters  that  grow  out  of  man's 
relations  with  his  natural  environment. 

But  we  are  subject  to  no  authority  on 
earth  but  thore  men  whom  we  ourselves  have 
chosen  and  put  in  office,  or  those  whom  they 
in  turn  have  appointed. 

These  officials  are  the  servants  of  the 
people  rather  than  their  rulers. 

And  each  official — each  governmental 
agency — U  subject  to  the  rule  of  law  as  Is 
each   citizen. 

This  law  is  based  upon  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson termed  "the  laws  of  natiure  and  of 
nature's    God." 

In  America,  from  the  days  of  the  founding 
of  our  Nation,  each  man  has  been  subject,  In 
the  last  analysis,  to  God  alone. 

During  these  troubled  days,  with  interna- 
tional dissension  Increasing  every  hour,  we 
need  to  pray  fervently  that  Almighty  God  will 
Inspire  our   Nation's  leaders  In   making  the 
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right  decisions  on  the  momentous  problems 
affecting  our  national  security 

This  is  a  time  when  we  should  utter  in 
unison  the  stirring  prayer  of  Joelah  Gilbert 
Holland : 

"God  give  US  men. 

A  time  like   this  demands  strong  minds, 
stout    hearts,    true    faith,    and    ready 
hands; 
Men  whom   the  liist  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  sp>olls  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men   who  express  opinions   and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not 
lie." 

Here  in  this  holy  place — we  have  assembled 
to  worship  God — and  In  so  doing  we  mani- 
fest otir  dependence  upon  Him.  We  submit 
ourselves  and  all  our  acts  to  Him.  asking  His 
guidance    for    each    one    of    us    Individually. 


and  for  the  church,  and  the  Nation — each 
dedicated  In  Its  own  special  way — to  the 
service  of  God  and  to  the  care  of  His  people. 

As  we  dedicate  the  church  flag  and  the 
fiag  of  ovir  country,  we  should  realize  the 
spiritual  values  represented  by  these  banners 
since  they  depict  our  love  or  God  love  of 
church,  and  love  of  country. 

Tliese  fiags  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most love  and  reverence,  because  they  are 
emblems  of  our  religious  faith  and  of  the 
loyalty  and  respect  we  owe  our  beloved 
country. 

May  each  one  of  us  return  home  today  re- 
solved to  live  out  In  his  life  the  principles  in- 
voked today  In  the  dedication  of  these  two 
flags — the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Christian  flag 

If  we  rededlcate  ourselves  In  such  a  man- 
ner to  these  cherished  principles — we  will  not 
only  be  paying  true  homage  to  Almighty  God 


but  we  will  likewise  be  rendering  t-  a  niarked 
degree — our  respect  and  devotion  for  the 
priceless   heritage  of   American    freedom 

Since  we  are  approaching  Memorial  Day. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  the  heroic  sacrifices 
made  in  defense  of  our  flag — on  the  seven 
seas  and  on  the  battlefront*  of  the  world. 

Our  honored  dead  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  love  of  country — and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  man  was  made  in  th.e  Image  of  Al- 
mighty God.  and  thus  the  human  dignity  of 
mankind  must  never  be  questioned. 

As  we  gaze  upon  these  two  fiags  this  morn- 
ing, let  us  appreciate  their  real  significance, 
and  mindful  of  our  Imperative  need  for  God's 
guidance;  let  us  from  the  Innermost  recesses 
of  our  hearts  fervently  utter  the  well-known 
supplication  so  appropriate  to  this  occasion 
and  particularly  to  this  season  of  the  year. 

Lord  God  of  hosts — be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget;  lest  we  forget. 


SENATE 

Fhidw,  Jim   J.  1'*<'1 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Rev.  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  former  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church.  Washington.  DC, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Mo.st  gracious  God.  we  humbly  be- 
seech Thee,  as  for  the  people  of  these 
United  States  in  general,  so  esr>ecially 
for  their  Senate  here  and  now  assem- 
bled, that  Thou  woulde-st  be  pleased  to 
direct  and  prosper  all  their  consulta- 
tions, to  the  advancement  of  Tliy  glory, 
the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  Thy 
people,  that  all  thing.s  may  be  so  ordered 
and  settled  by  their  endeavors,  upon  the 
best  and  surest  foundations,  that  p>eace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion 
and  piety  may  be  established  among  us 
for  all  generations.  These  and  all  other 
necessaries,  for  them,  for  us.  and  Thy 
whole  church,  we  humbly  beg  in  the 
name  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO    1 EMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter; 

vs.    SCNATX, 
PaXSIDENT    PaO    TEMPOSE. 

Washington.  DC.  June  2,  1961 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J  Hicket,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cakl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


'THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfielp  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joui'nal  of  the  p  oceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  1.  1961,  wa.'  dispenses!  with. 


MESSAGES    FRDM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  in  v  riting  from  the  ^resi- 
dent of  the  Ur  it^d  States  subhiitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  >  H.R.  7371  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  (H  R,  7371  >  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  E>epartments  of  State  and 
Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  pmposcs.  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimDus  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  fro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceec,  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  bus  ness,  to 
consider  the  new  reixjrLs  on  th«.'  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


RXKCimVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"!  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  me.ssace 
from  the  Pre.sident  of  the  LTnit-ed  States 
submitting  several  nomination.;,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>*. 

'For    iiominations   this   day    received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  new  reports  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  .'itated. 


COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  collectors  of  cus- 
toms. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  these  nominations  be  considei-ed 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions of  collectors  of  customs  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  on  these  four 
nominations.  I  wish  to  say  a  personal 
word  about  Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Reardon.  of 
Gi-eat  Falls.  Mont.,  who,  I  hope,  will 
shortly  be  confirmed  a.<;  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  customs  collection  district  no. 
33,  with  headquarters  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Mr.  Reardon  is  a  friend  of  mine  of  30 
years  standing.  Previously,  he  served  in 
the  office  for  which  he  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. He  performed  outstandirigly  in 
that  capacity;  and  I  am  personally  de- 
lighted that  this  outstanding  citizen  of 
my  State  has  been  considered  for  this 
position.  I  express  the  hop'e  that  the 
Senate  will  give  its  unanimois  approval 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cornelius  F. 
Reardon  and  the  other  three  collectors 
of  customs  for  the  various  States  of  the 
Uriion 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the.se  nomina- 
tions? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.«;k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  four  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por-e.  Without  obiection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  re,'--uine  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIN'G 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  foilowmg  com- 
m.ittees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary , 

The  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights Subcommitiee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee: 

The  Securiiies  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare; 

The  Commitiec  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences; 

The  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: and 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
I  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rkport  on  Liqiid.ation  Opfr.^tions.  Busi- 
ness ANa  Disaster  Lo.\ns  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  C'oR!"  ratk-n 

A  letter  fr  )m  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Aclnimistration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  on 
the  progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets 
formerly  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  covering  the  quarterly 
period  ended  March  31.  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
B,i.nking  and  Currency. 

Report  o.n  Revifw  or  Accounting  for 
Office  Fur-vitire  and  Equipment.  Bu- 
reau or  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
Social  Security  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tUe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  accounting  for 
office  furniture  and  equipment.  Bureau  of 
dd-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  March  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Supply  AcnvmES  or 
US.  Army  Signal  Dep^jT,  ASCOM  City, 
Korea 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  refKirt  on  the  review  of  supply  activi- 
ties of  the  U  S  Army  Signal  Depot,  ASCOM 
City,  Korea,  dated  May  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernineut  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Commodity  CREcrr 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  fiscal   year    1960    f.\'.h.   an   accompany- 


ing  report):    to  the   Comimittee  on   Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Penalty  for  Violation  of  Outi« 
Continkntal  Shkl^  Lands  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  change  the  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  section  4(e)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  relating  to  the  promotion 
of  safety  of  life  and  property  on  Islands  and 
structures  built  upon  submerged  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AHalrs. 

Suspension   or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to -each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Status    or    Permanent    Residence    for 
Certain    Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica- 
tions for  permanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as 
to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  granting 
such  applications  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Resolution  223 

"Whereas  the  quality  of  education  in  n 
democratic  nation  la  critical  to  Ita  well- 
being;  and 

"Whereas  the  current  shortage  of  teachers 
and  the  lag  In  school  con.structlon  seriously 
threaten  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
United  States    and 

"Whereas  local  and  State  governments  are 
vinable  to  provide  adequate  finances  for  pub- 
lic education  at  a  time  when  enrollments 
are  rapidly  Increasing  and  when  national 
survival  depends  on  the  quality  of  education  : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  oj  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, regular  session  of  1981.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  it  Is  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  provide  Federal  aid  to  public 
education,  leaving  to  States  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  such  funds  are  to  be  spent 
for  teacher  salaries  or  for  school  construc- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Honorable  Hiram 
L,  PoNO,  the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long,  and 
the  Honorab:e  Daniel  K.  Inouye." 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Alaska 
Carriers  Association,  Inc.,  of  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate 
bin  1725,  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
through  service  and  Joint  rates;  and  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for 


the  regulation  of  the  AlEiska  Railroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  east  Texas 
delegation  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  protest- 
ing against  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
1817.  relating  to  the  desegregation  of  all 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By    Mr     SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and   Mr    Smith   of  Massachusetts): 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Resollttions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Grant  Peoexal 
Aid  to  Urban.  Metropolitan  and  Publicly 
Owned  Mass  Transportation  PACU.m£s 

"Resolved.  That  the  C«eneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Senate  Document  No. 
345  now  i)endlng  before  Congress,  or  other 
leglRlatlon  to  grant  Pcderal  aid  or  assistance 
to  urban,  metropolitan,  and  publicly  owned 
mas.s  transfK^rtatlon  facilities  by  granting  or 
pr  Aiding  Federal  assistance  for  the  purchase 
of  passenger  equipment  and  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  by  publicly  owned  authorities  of 
rights-of-way  and  for  the  Installation,  con- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  said  rights-of- 
way,  so  as  to  provide  expanded  facilities  to 
mett  the  mass  transportulion  needs  of  the 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  of  this  coun- 
try; and  be  It  further 

"RrsoUvd,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
bo  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  tj  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
brnnch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from   this  Commonwealth 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
May  2,  1961. 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

•Clerk. 
Adopted    by    the    senate    In    concurrence 
May  4.  1961 

"Irvtnc  N    Hayden, 

"Clerk. 
•  AttjSt: 

"Kevin  H.  WHrn. 
"Secret-^ry  of  the  Commontvealth ." 

Resolutions    of    the    Senate    of    the    Com- 
monwealth  of   Massachusetts;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 
Resolutions   Requesting  the  Director  or 
Civil   and  Defense  Mobilization  to  Take 
Action    To    Hmt    the    Flood   or    Surplus 
Foreign  Military  Rifi.es  Into  the  United 
Statts    and    To    Protect    the    Domestic 
Rifle  MANurAcrt'RiNC  Industry 
"Whereas  an  overwhelming  rise  In  the  Im- 
portation  of   surplus   foreign   military  rifles 
has  occurred  In  the  past  5  years,  and  the  In- 
flux of  said  rifles  has  caused  an  alarming  de- 
cline In  the  sale  of  domestic  rifles,  seriously 
affecting   the  rifle  making   Industry   In    this 
country  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  M.asse- 
chusetts.   and    has   resulted    in   hundreds   of 
skilled  craftsmen  being  forced  Into  the  ranks 
of  the   unemployed;    and 

"Whereas  the  Importers  of  surplus  foreign 
military  rifles,  pre.'sslng  the  advantage  of  the 
low  costs  of  foreign  labor,  can  convert  sur- 
plus mUitary  rifles  to  sport  or  hunUng  rifles 
at  a  very  low  cost  thereby  placing  them  In 
a  position  which  enables  them  not  only  to 
undersell  but  also  to  Imperil  the  domestic 
rifle  manufacturing  Industry:  Therefore  be 
It 

"Resoli^d,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Director  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  to  take  such  action,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  legislation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  rifle  manu- 
facturing Industry;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolt^d.  "niat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Prank  Ellis,  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  I>efense  Mobilization,  Washington, 
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DC,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  May  1,  1961. 
'Irving  N.  Hayden, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin    H.    WHmc, 
"Secretary   o.l   the  Commonwealth." 

By  Mr.  ELLBNDER: 

A  concurrent  re*olutlon  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  urge  the 
US.  Congress  to  adopt  S  1571  and  HR. 
6212  which  would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  pro- 
vide for  duty-fret  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  in  an  amount  equal  to 
ImporU  of  shrlmpj  In  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Loolslana.  to  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  to  provide  for  and  require  the 
Investment  of  tide  lands  mineral  revenues 
derived  from  operat  ons  off  Louisiana  shores; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  call  upon  the 
Louisiana  delegation  to  Congress  to  oppose 
the  appointment  of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
to  any  Federal  offl<-e  or  position  of  trust; 
and  to  urge  and  request  the  VS.  Senators 
from  Louisiana  to  oppose  the  confirmation 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  J  Skelly  Wright  to  fill  any  Federal 
office  or  position  of  trust.  Including  that  of 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit;  U)  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  commend  the 
Governor  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  on  their  fight  to  maintain  States 
rlghU  In  the  face  jf  Federal  intervention 
and  like  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  a  pro- 
posal before  the  U.S.  Congress  with  respect 
to  a  so-called  "3-year  program  of  general 
Federal  assistance  for  public  elementary  and 
secondaiy  classroom  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  riT>ort  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

HR.  6345  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  294). 


BILLS    U^TRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fiist 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  auid  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nina  Long- 
field-Smlth;    to   the   Ccwnmlttee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    PASTORE: 
S.  2012.  A  bill   fo)    the  relief   of  Mrs    Moy 
York    Che;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2013.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant 
to  court  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Willlams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, and  Mr.  Kexr)  : 

S.  2014  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  property 
passing  to  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

S  2015  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  re- 
determination of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
employment annuitants:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BIBLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Cannon ) : 

S  2016.  A  bill  to  give  to  the  Walker  River 
Palute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying Its  reservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    C.APEHART: 

S.  2017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Issa  M. 
Saah  to  adjust  the  status  of  an  alien  who  is 
In  the  United  States  and  who  is  a  quota 
immigrant;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


RESERVATION  OF  MINERAL  RIGHTS 
UNDER  WALKER  RIVER  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon], 
and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  give  to  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals 
underlying  its  reservation. 

The  Walker  River  Indian  Reservation, 
Nev.,  consists  of  some  330,000  acres 
of  land  classified  generally  as  poor,  un- 
developed, grazing  land.  Because  of  the 
climate,  lack  of  irrigation  water  and  po- 
tential water  supply,  the  land  carmot  be 
improved  to  better  the  desert  grazing 
condition. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tribe  owns  the 
mineral  righLs  on  some  142.503  acres  and 
desires  to  secure  the  same  rights  on  the 
balance. 

Interest  has  been  shown  recently  by 
some  large  mining  companies  in  secur- 
ing leases  for  exploration  purposes  on 
parts  of  the  reservation.  If  such  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  by  lease  ar- 
rangements through  the  tribe,  it  would 
permit  this  activity  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the 
range  and  still  permit  this  impoverished 
people  to  realize  some  economic  benefit 
from  the  natural  resources  within  its 
area 

Tills  proE>osed  legislation  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  urco  favorable  action  by  the 
commiiU't'  and  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  201 G '  to  pive  to  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Trit>e  the  reserved  minerals 
underlying  it.";  reservation.  in!roduc(xl  by 
Mr.  PiBLE  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Can- 
non), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  the  bill  (S.  1922'  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housuig  for  moderate  and 
low-income  famihes.  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  amendments,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and. 
without  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mi  Bush 
is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Amendments 

The  propxjsed  new  program  for  moderate- 
Income  families  is  in  three  parts. 

The  first  two  parts  are  sales  and  rental 
housing  programs.  In  which  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  are  supposed  to  be  market  rates. 
I.e.,  rates  which  private  capital  would  find 
attractive  and  hence  avoid  necessity  of 
FNMA  financing.  The  maximum  rate  Is  set 
at  5  percent,  with  discretion  m  Commis- 
sioner to  go  to  6  i>ercent.  •■ 

The  third  part  of  the  program  Is  a  rental 
housing  program  at  a  subsidized  Interest 
rate  (3'e  percent  at  present)  which  FNM.\ 
would  underwrite.  This  is  described  as  a 
below-market-rate  program. 

The  amendment  Is  directed  at  the  below- 
market-rate  program.  It  would  confine  the 
benefit  of  the  subsidized  Interest  rates  to 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
governmental  activity. 

This  amendment  logically  should  follow 
the  Capehart  and  Javits-Bush  amendments 
in   the   event    those   amendments  fail. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  1922.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF     CERTAIN     LAWS 

RELATING  TO         FEDERAL-AID 

HIGITWAY  rROGRAM— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6713)  t-o  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Federal-aid  highways,  to 
make  certain  ad.rostments  m  tlie  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


APPLICATION  OF  LOGAN  ACT 
TO  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS- 
CHANGE   OF  REFERENCE 

l.lT.  FLTJBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  !  Mr.  CAPrHARxl  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  152.  relating  to  the 
Logan  Act.  It  is  my  understanding  t.hat 
the  resolution  was  mistakenly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj"-  It 
should  liave  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    F\3reign    Relations.      I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  re- 
ferral be  rescinded,  and  that  the  reso- 
lution be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  USEFULNESS 
OF  NATIONAL  BANK  BRANCHES 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  included  as  a  spon.sor  of  S.  1771,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  national 
bank  branches  in  foreign  countries. 
The  bill  was  at  the  desk,  and  I  did  not 
know  the  time  had  expired.  I  find  the 
bill  has  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  am  confident  my 
request  has  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

i  . 

APPOINTMENT  BY  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  OF  CERTAIN  POSTMAS- 
TERS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S  1996'  to  provide 
for  appointment  by  the  Po.stmaster  Gen- 
eral of  Po.stmasters  at  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  post  offices,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDF:NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecfion,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 

Claude  Vernon  Spratiey,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  attorney,  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Joseph  S.  Bambacus 

Charles  N.  Bordwme,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
US.  marshal,  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Peter  A 
Richmond. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  June  9,  1961,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominatioris,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled 


I  

IMPRISONMENT  OF  JOHN  T  DOWN- 
EY BY  THE  CHINESE  COMMU- 
NISTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  side- 
light on  the  Castro  tractor-for-prisoners 
proposed  trade,  I  submit,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  telegrams 
between  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Downey,  of  New 
Britain.  Conn,  and  m^-self.    I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rjecord. 

There  temg  no  objection,  the  tele- 
Ejrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Senator  Priscott  R    Bush, 
Senate  Offi  -e  Building. 
Washingtor..  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bush  :  Dismayed  at  official 
suppxjrt  given  to  exchange  of  Cuban  Rebels 
yet  nothlnt^  done  for  American  citizens  Im- 
prisoned 111  China.  Including  my  son  John 
T   Downey. 

Mary   V    Downey. 


May  31.  1961. 
Mrs   Mary  V   Downkt, 
New  Britain.  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs  Downey:  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  you  Rather  than  accept 
Castro's  scheming  offer  I  should  prefer  to 
see  the  administration  offer  some  tractors  to 
Mao  Tse-tvmg  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  Illegally  held  Including  Jack 
Downey.  ' 

Kindest  regards. 

PmEscoTT  Bush 


Mr  B'JSH  Mr  President.  Jack 
E>owney  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  about  8  years  ago. 
After  extended  negotiations,  the  Chinese 
Communists  agreed  to  free  Jack  Dcwney 
in  September  of  1956  or  1957—1  do  not 
recall  the  exact  date.  But  my  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  came  at  that  time, 
and  later,  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Robertson,  who  did  his  best 
to  negotiate  the  freedom  of  Jack  Downey 
and  other  prisoners  then  In  the  hands  of 
the  Chine-'e  Communists. 

After  a^;reeing  to  release  these  men. 
they  released  a  few  of  them,  but  kept 
three  or  lour  of  them,  including  Jack 
Downey:  and  they  have  absolutely 
welshed  on  their  agreement  to  free  him 
and  the  t^vo  or  three  remaining  prison- 
ers who  St:  II  are  there. 

Mrs.  Downey  has  been  to  China  twice, 
to  see  her  son.  who  still  Is  a  prisoner.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  she  cannot  understand 
why  we  arxiously  jump  at  Castro's  arro- 
gant ofTei-  to  trade  Cuban  rebels  for 
US,  machinery.  One  wonders  what 
Mao  Tse-tung's  price  may  now  be  for  the 
American  boys  who  still  are  in  his 
prisons. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
this  matter,  having  known  Mrs.  Downey 
for  a  number  of  years  Her  son,  Jack. 
was  in  college  with  my  own  son,  and  they 
were  frier  ds;  and  I  can  fully  understand 
the  depth  of  her  feeling  and  her  inabil- 
ity to  understand  how  we  can  do  what 
is  now  p:  opo.sed  to  be  done  in  dealing 
with  Cas'.ro.  but  ignore  the  situation 
affecting  her  son.  who  has  been  im- 
prisoned all  these  years  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  even  after  they  agreed  to 
release  h.m. 

In  tha*.  connection.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  two  edi- 
torials f:om  Connecticut  newspapers — 
one  from  the  Bridgeport  Post,  and  one 
from  the  New  Haven  Register 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  iis  follows: 

(Prom  'he  Brld(?epnrt  Post,  May  26,  1961] 

Tractor  Deal  "For  Humanity" 
What  started  out  as  a  Ca.'itro  blackmalllnK 
de.U.   US.    tructors  for    the   plrate-dlctator's 


1,300  prisoners,  now  has  the  blessing  of 
President  Kennedy  He  refers  to  the  move- 
ment as  being  "wholly  humanitarian"  and 
urges  all  Americans  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
being  raised  privately  to  buy  500  tractors 

However,  the  Government  Is  no  party  to 
the  deal.  In  order  not  to  Involve  his  ad- 
ministration In  any  business  with  Castro 
dictatorship,  the  President  admits  that  he 
took  the  Initiative  In  inviting  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, Walter  Reuther  and  Milton  Elsenhower 
to   act   as  a   fund-raising   committee. 

The  blackmail  pro(>osal  of  the  unpredict- 
able, ruthless  dictator,  then  became  a  pro- 
gram for  helping  freedom  fighters  out  of 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  a  private  effort 
"In  the  great  American  tradition  "  It  was 
said  at  the  White  House  that  the  President 
is  "likely"  to  make  a  donation,  but  as  a 
private  citizen  That  Is  a  fine  distinction, 
for  John  P  Kennedy  is  President  all  the 
time  and  at  no  time  while  In  that  office  does 
he  revert  to  the  status  of  private  citizen. 

In  Cuba,  word  comes  that  the  Castroltes 
no  longer  regard  the  deal  as  a  swap,  or  an 
exchange,  but  payment  of  Indemnity  by  the 
United  States  for  this  country's  part  In 
training  rebels  for  the  Ul-fated  Invasion 
Communists  the  world  over  will  use  that 
term  to  degrade  us  and  tt)  drive  our  prestige 
even   lower  Into  the  ground 

While  the  people  of  this  Nation  do  not 
value  their  dollars  or  machines  above  the 
freedom  of  the  1.200  prisoners,  the  entire 
proposition  from  start  to  Its  expected  comple- 
tion has  aroused  Congressmen  in  both 
parties.  Many  Mem'jers  are  disturbed  be- 
cause Congress  was  not  consulted  before  the 
President  organized  the  private  cltlzeris'  com- 
mittee. 

Congressmen  are  disturbed  also  because 
they  are  aware  Castro  can  call  off  the  deal 
any  time  he  takes  the  notion.  He  has  not 
supplied  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  nor  has 
he  made  any  arrangements  for  obtaining 
the  tractors.  It  Is  a  possibility,  too.  that  he 
m.-»y  get  the  implements  and  still  hold  the 
men. 

The  President  has  a  hot  potato  on  his 
hands.  and  political  repercussions  are 
threatening  In  Washington.  The  brewing 
trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Republi- 
cans. Democrats,  as  well,  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  kept  out  of  the  picture 
while  diplomatic  proceedings  were  Initiated 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  and  thousands 
of  other  persons  held  in  Castro's  Jails.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  however,  has  his  supporters,  who 
say  he  has  called  Castro's  bluff,  that  the  hu- 
manitarian aspect  outweighs  all  the  talk  of 
blackmail  and  ransom. 

A  trade  In  human  lives  for  nutchlaes  U 
horrible  to  contemplate.  But  our  willingness 
to  meet  this  demand  may  lead  to  further  ex- 
ploitation by  Red  Chinese  or  other  Commu- 
nist countries  where  Americans  may  be 
trapped. 

Today  we  are  paying  out  millions,  not  only 
for  defense,  but  for  tribute. 

[From    the    New    Haven    Register.    May    27. 

1961] 

Taxes  and  Tractom 

Before  all  the  angles  of  a  Tractors-for- 
Castro  deal  are  worked  out  people  are  being 
Invited  to  contribute  to  the  ransom  "kitty" 
on  the  aj»umptlon  of  a  tax-free  gift,  and 
being  told  how.  when,  and  where  to  send 
their  money. 

This  Is  but  another  example  of  the  extra- 
legal difficulties  we  can  get  Into  through  the 
present  tendency  In  Washington  to  act  by 
Presidential  Impulse,  while  bypassing  Con- 
gress. 

It  remained  for  a  scarred  veteran  of  the 
political  front.  Senator  Harry  Byrb  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  to  sound  a  warning  on  the 
tax  phase  of  the  prlsoners-for-tractors  busi- 
ness. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  have 
to  answer  to  Congress,  admonishes  the  Sen- 
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•tor,  if  It  rules  than  these  specific  donations 
are  tax  deductible. 

This  development  Illustrates  further  what 
a  mare's  nest  of  confusion  over  Federal  and 
private  responsibility  we  may  be  getting 
Into  before  this  Is  all  over. 


DEVELiOPMENTS    IN     AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  basis  of  departmental  reports,  to 
make  manifest  Ic  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  what  is  taking  place.  I  have 
particular  reference  to  the  last  report, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  respect  to  prices. 

I  notice  that  the  price  report  Just 
Issued  Indicates  that  prices  receivea  by 
farmers  aie  2  percent  less  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

I  also  notice  frcm  the  report  on  parity, 
that  parity  has  <lropped  from  80  to  78 
percent. 

I  also  notice— and  this  has  particular 
reference  to  my  own  section  of  the  coun- 
try— that  corn  prices  have  dropped  6 
percent  since  last  year,  in  a  comparable 
period. 

The.se  are  matters  of  high  interest,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  is  presently  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
I  apprehend  that  in  one  form  or  another 
it  will  be  before  the  Senate  at  possibly  a 
reasonably  early  date. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  information  that 
I  want  to  impart  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  sliould  be 
mentioned  that  parity  prices  dropped  2 
percent  in  the  month  of  April.  This  is 
in  addition  to  a  further  drop  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  month  of  May.  Agricultural 
prices  are  down  25  percent  below  the 
record  high  of  1951.  It  gets  to  be  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  at  this  time, 
when  prices  farmers  have  to  pay  for 
commodities  and  services  have  increased. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  called  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  trust  other  Senators 
will  take  this  infijrmation  and  use  it  to 
check  the  report,  and  then  make  reports 
of  their  own  on  this  highly  important 
matter. 


INTER VIE^V   OF  SENATOR 
MAONUSON 

Mr.  PROXMIF:E.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Maonu.son]. 
appeared  on  the  program  Capitol 
Cloakroom  ■■  In  the  course  of  his  ap- 
pearance, he  was  Interviewed  in  detail 
on  the  role  of  th.e  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  television  in- 
dustry. His  remirks,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
exceedingly  per.inent  and  interesting, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  included  in  tlic  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

Remarks    of    Senator    ^fACKT7soN 

Mr  Chitrch.  I  asked  you  earlier,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  answer  now,  Is  the 


broadcasting  indtietry  fulfilling  Its  obliga- 
tions? 

Senator  Magnttson.  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Church.  I  have  been— I  have  been  often 
critical  of  the  broadcasting  industry  I  have 
often  questioned  some  of  the  things  that 
they  were  doing  In  the  way  of  programing 
or  in  the  way  of  allocations.  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  FX2C  on  some  occasions.  I 
know  they  have  a  most  difficult  problem.  I 
h.ave  been  critical  of  the  FCC  mainly  becaufce 
they  have  sometimes  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  failed  to  face  up  to  decisions,  they  let 
them  sweep  them  under  the  rug.  just  let 
them  go.     That  was  the  allocation  situation. 

I  think  Mr  Mlnow.  who  made  this  dramat- 
ic appearance  before  the  national  associa- 
tion here  last  week,  stated  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  had  been  thinking  about  or  maybe  I 
had  talked  about  here  and  there  and  put 
them  together.  I  think  It's  good  to  have 
In  this  new  Industry  with  all  Its  problems 
too.  to  have  "a  p  ke  In  the  carp  pond."  once 
m  a  while.  Aril.  Mr.  Minow  surely  evi- 
denced the  fact  :hat  he  Is  going  to  be  a  pike 
In  a  carp  pond 

Now.  sometimes  we  fall  into  p)att«rnB  In 
business  or  what  seems  to  the  people  In  the 
broadcasting  business  to  be  right  to  them 
but  they  fall  Into  patterns  and  we  drift  along. 
I  wouldn't  quite  say  that  It  was  a  vast  waste- 
land. I  think  there  are  mnny  practical  prob- 
lems that  are  Involved.  But  programing, 
of  course,  all  of  us  want  to  be  programers. 
I  have  my  Idea  of  what  programs  should  be 
but  I  am  not  going  to  censure  programing 
becaure  the  people  there  want  to  do  as  good 
a  Job  as  they  can. 

I  thlr.k  the  broadcasting  Industry  has  done 
more  In  the  past  2  years  to  become  better, 
to  fulfill  their  responsibility  better  than  It 
did  In  the  prior  10,  and  I  have  lived  with 
them  for — well,  they  made  me  a  pioneer  the 
other  day  of  broadcasting — a  long  time,  but 
I  think  they  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
In  the  past  2  years.  But  they  had  no  place 
to  go  but  up. 

Now,  what  Mr.  Mlnow  and  I  were  sug- 
gesting that  they  may  even  do  better. 

Mr.  Church.  A  moment  ago  you  men- 
tioned Mr.  Mlnow.  I  thought  of  the  col- 
umn In  the  Washington  Post  by  Larry  Lau- 
rent. 

Senator  Macnuson,  Yes. 

Mr  Chttrch.  I  Imagine  you  know  him. 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  know  him,  yes. 

Mr  CHtmcH.  The  columnist. 

He  said  that  It  had  reached  a  point  where 
anything  In  which  the  public  was  interested 
Is  now  considered  In  the  public  Interest. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Macktison.  You  mean  that  the 
networks  had  reached  that  point? 

Mr.  Cnr^cH.  Yes,  well,  the  p>rograming 
I>eople. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well.  I  have  heard 
many  people  who  have  been  In  charge  of 
programs  suggest  to  me  when  we  might  be 
critical  or  having  a  discussion  about  It  that, 
well,  this  Is  what  the  public  wants.  And  I 
always  have  thought  that  that  criteria,  they 
should  be  leaders  and  not  what  the  public 
wantfi  because  If  that's  all  they  get.  I  don't 
know  how  you  know  what  they  want.  I  had 
a  long  argument  In  many  ca^es  with  some 
of  the  network  people  whom  I  know  very 
well,  somebody  I  said,  you  follow  a  pattern 
sometimes.  If  one  network  puts  on.  say,  a 
western  that  the  people  seem  to  like,  the 
other  network  wants  to  put  another  western 
on  at  the  same  time  hoping  they  like  It 
better.  And  then  the  third  one  wants  to 
do  this  and  then  pretty  soon  you've  got  the 
public  getting  nothing  but  westerns.  I 
think  maybe  the  approach  should  be  wheth- 
er it's  practical  or  not.  I  am  not  In  the  busi- 
ness, but  whether  It's  practical  or  not,  may- 
be they  should  put  on  a  program  that  might 
not  be  the  same  or  follow  the  le.oder  at  the 
same  time  so  that  the  public  could  have  some 
kind  of  a  choice. 


Mr.  PiERPOiNT.  Well.  Senator  Magnuson, 
one  thing  the  public  has  shown  that  It 
wanted  wa*  political  debates. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  It  certainly  watched  those 
presidential  debates  last  year  during  the 
campaign,  and  I  think  you  have  got  a  bill 
that  vuu  would  like  to  put  through  perma- 
nently  suspending   section    315. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Yes,  315. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  Of  the  FCC  C(Xle  Well, 
that  bill  has  never  gotten  out  of  committee 
and  yet  the  public  does  want  to  see  these 
debates.      What    Is    happening    here? 

Senatoi  Magnuson.  Well,  we  haven't  given 
It  a  high  priority,  tlmewlse,  because  we 
needn't  pass  it  until  4  years,  because  it  only 
deals  with  the  presidential  candidates.  But 
I  think  well  pass  it,  because  the  public 
really,  not  only  enjoyed,  but  I  thought  that 
they  thought  this  was  a  great  contribution. 
I  feel  good  about  it  because  I  authored  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  You  think  It  will  get 
through  all  r  ght? 

Senator  Macnuson.  Yes.  I  heard  my 
friend,  my  colleague.  Senator  Jackson,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Morton,  who  Is  also  on  my 
committee,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Canunittee.  when  they  were  asked  one  day 
who  wa,s  the  biggest  contributor  of  the  po- 
litical parties,  they  said  Macnuson  was  be- 
cause he  gave  them  each  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  free  time. 

I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Church.  Senator,  on  this  315.  you  say 
you  think  we  are  going  to — It  will  be 
passed — — 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  am  sure  we  can.  I 
find  that  obligation 


Mr.  Church.  Because  the  networks,  you 
know,  have  to  plan  a  long  way  ahead. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Yes.  yes. 

Mr.  Chuhch.  And  the  sooner,  the  quicker, 
I  would  think. 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
at  least  get  it  through  the  Senate  this  ses- 
sion, and  then  see  if  the  House  will  work  on 
it. 

Now.  another  phase,  of  course,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  very  active  In  educational 
TV.  and  I  see  that  that  has  now  passed  the 
House,  and  we  will  have  a  conference  or.  Its 
out  on  the  floor — out  of  subcommittee, 
rather — and  will  pass  the  Hous*^,  and  we'll 
get  that  going. 

Now,  there's  another  thing  where  the — I 
envision  we're  going  to  have  a  fourth  net- 
work in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  Government  network'' 

Senator  Macnx^son.  No.  We're  going  to 
have  an  educational  TV  network.  All  these 
educational  TV  people  are  going  to  have  a 
network. 

Mr.  PiERiKiiNT.  But  they  get  Government 
funds,  won't  they,  under  your  bill? 

Senator  Macnttson.  Only  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  these  that  haven't  got  off 
the  ground,  and  Its  only  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  VON  Frfmd.  It  would  have  to  be,  I 
would  think,  then,  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  or  some  group  that  saw  It. 
wouldn't  It' 

Senator  Macnuson.  Oh.  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures, the  universities,  private  contribu- 
tions, and  things  of  that  kind,  because  we 
are  not  using  213  of  the  channels  that  have 
been  assigned. 

Now,  surprisingly,  here  Is  where  the  net- 
works. I  think,  did  a  great  public  service. 
They  all  came  out  wholeheartedly  arid  sup- 
ported this  educational  T\'.  which  involves 
channels  which  are  worth  millions,  and  they 
feel  that  by  having  that  level  of  a  fourth  net- 
work, that  win  have  a  tendency  to  bring  up 
the  programing  level  of  any  programing  on 
the  network  that  Is  opposite  to  It. 

Mr.  voN  Fremd.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Macnuson,  for  being  with  us.  We 
have  touche<l  a  lot  of  bases  and  It  s  been  fun. 
as  it  always  is.  to  have  you  with  us  on  "Capi- 
tol Cloakroom." 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights Subcommittee  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  recent  days  with  regard  to 
the  Qovemment  patent  policy.  This  is 
a  very  complicated  issue  which  relates 
directly  both  to  the  public  interest  and 
to  the  .ighLs  of  inventors  to  keep  the 
fruits  of  their  inventions. 

America  has  been  known  for  its  cre- 
ative genius.  It  is  important  that  we 
help  preserve  it. 

There  are  different  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  Government  patent  policy. 
Some  believe  that  the  general  public 
interest  takes  precedence  and  that  the 
Government  should,  therefore,  take  the 
patent  rights  to  all  inventions  produced 
by  individuals  or  corporations  under 
contract  to  the  Government. 

Others  have  claimed  that  while  the 
public  interests  must  be  preserved — it 
is  contrary  to  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise for  the  Government  to  accumulate 
patent  rights  It  has  been  believed  of 
the  latter  group  that  patent  rights 
should  be  kept  by  the  mvent-ors.  while 
the  Government  merely  takes  a  license. 

I  believe  that  these  hearings  of  the 
Patent  Subcommittee  will  help  clarify 
the  thinking  in  this  area.  Recently 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  state- 
ment by  one  of  the  leading;  patent  at- 
torneys of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Wil- 
liam E.  Van  Taay.  on  this  matter  I  do 
not  necessarily  fully  endorse  all  that  is 
being  said  by  Mr  Van  Taay — but  I  do 
feel  that  his  presentation  makes  a  stim- 
ulating contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Government  patent  policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  To  Win  the  R.\ce  for  America 

Several  blll.s  are  now  pending  before  the 
present  87th  Congress  relative  to  the  owner- 
ship of  inventions  made  In  the  performance 
of  federally  financed  contracts. 

The  most  Important  of  these  bills  are  S. 
1084,  S.  1176.  and  H  R    5804. 

The  enactment  ui  these  pending  bills  will 
adversely  affect  iiidu.stry.  large  and  small,  and 
the  public  interest  in  that  such  legislation 
will  certainly  impair,  if  not  preclude,  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs,  the  expansion  of  em- 
ployment and  Job  security. 

This  analysis  is  presetited  In  the  belief 
and  with  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  recognize  that  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills  will  endanger  our  econ- 
omy and  that  there  is  a  real  need  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  help  creat-e  new  Jobs, 
increase  employment  and  promote  Job  secu- 
rity by  making  it  po.s.sible  for  industry,  lawge 
and  small,  to  competitively  develop  and  suc- 
cessfully market  new  and  Improved  products. 

However,  because  cf  the  pressures  that  are 
bound  to  be  exerted,  the  decisions  of  whether 
to  pass  or  reject  these  ponding  bills  will  not 
be  easy  to  make.  Nevertheless,  we  all  have 
a  great  deal  at  stake,  and  the  correct  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Congress  will  mean  that 
new  Jobs  will  be  created,  employment  ex- 
panded, and  job  security  promoted. 

The    problem    is    easy   to    understand: 

In  1958,  the  Space  Act  was  hustled 
through  Congress  as  part  of  .America's  an- 
swer to  the  Russian  sputniks. 

A  patent  provision  was  included  In  the 
Space  Act  patterned  after  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  pro- 
visions   of    both    acts    provide    that    all    in- 


ventions made  under  Government  contracts 
with  the  Space  Agency  (NASA)  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  become  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the   LT.S.  Government. 

These  provisions  are  in  violent  contrast 
to  the  traditional  provisions  of  the  patent 
laws  wlilch  have  provided,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  that  inventions 
are  and  remain  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  inventor  or  the  person  or  corjx)ratlon 
to  whom  the  inventor  may  assign  his  own- 
ership. 

Private  industry  has  chafed  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  under  the  Space 
Act. 

In  tlie  atomic  field,  the  technology  In- 
volved Is  relatively  restricted,  but  the  in- 
centive to  create  new  jobs,  to  expand  em- 
ployment, and  to  promote  Job  security  has 
been  effectively  destroyed. 

In  space  exploration  and  development,  al- 
most every  science  and  technology  Is  called 
Into  play,  but,  again,  the  Incentive  to  create 
new  Jobs,  to  expand  empiojrment,  and  to  pro- 
mote Job  security  has  also  been  eflectlvely 
destroyed,  and  the  detrimental  Impact  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  our  Nation 
has  been  critical  and  borders  upon  catas- 
trophe. 

The  patent  restrictions  have  hurt  the  space 
program  and  have  hurt  the  atomic  energy 
program.  Companies  that  have  developed 
confidential  know-how  and  competence  in 
special  fields  that  would  enhance  develop- 
ment In  the  fields  of  atomic  energy  and  space 
travel  h^ve  been  reluctant  to  take  Govern- 
ment AEC  and  NASA  contracts.  They  have 
been  reluctant  because  the  companies  know 
that  even  background  know-how  and  Inven- 
tions used  In  performing  such  contracts  go 
to  the  Government  and  then,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  their  competitors. 

This  deplorable  situation  has  destroyed 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  adversely  afTected 
the  expansion  of  employment  in  a  time  of 
recession  and  has  Jeopardized  Job  security 
for  employees. 

The  AEC  and  NAS.\  patent  policies  are  In 
sharp  ccnfllct  with  the  patent  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whereby  Inventions  ob- 
tained under  Government's  contracts  are 
owned  by  the  inventor  or  his  assignee  with 
the  Government  automatically  receiving  an 
Irrevocable,  royalty-free  license.  This  pol- 
icy has  encouraged  the  creation  of  new  JoBs, 
stimulated  expansion  of  employment  and  af- 
forded Job  security  to  employees. 

Heretofore,  the  Congress  has  recognized — 

1.  That  the  U.S.  patent  system  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  Inventions  and  discov- 
eries and  the  disclosure  and  commercial  use 
thereof:  and 

2.  That  the  general  welfare  and  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  the  useful  arts  are 
better  served  by  taking  advantage  of  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  patent  system  to  se- 
cure Industry's  maximum  participation  In 
Government  sponsored  research  and  de- 
velopment and  to  achieve  maximum  com- 
mercial use  of  the  resulting  inventions  and 
discoveries. 

Recently,  a  vigorous  clamor  has  ben  set 
up.  In  and  outside  of  Congress,  for  a  uni- 
form Government  policy  governing  the  own- 
ership of  inventions  made  In  the  perform- 
ance  of   any  Government   contract. 

However,  Instead  of  promoting  a  uniform 
policy  along  the  lines  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  government<il  agencies, 
the  advocates  of  uniformity  are  beating  the 
drums  for  the  automatic  Government  owner- 
ship of  Inventions  along  the  disastrous  lines 
followed  by  the  AEC  and  NASA. 

To  adopt  this  disastrous  type  of  uniform- 
ity of  Government  ownership  will  effectively 
destroy  the  creation  of  Jobs,  Increase  unem- 
ployment, and  destroy  the  Job  security  of 
employees  and  accomplish  a  result  which 
can  only  be  applauded  by  the  Russians  as 
they  watch  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
commit  economic  suicide. 


The  Federal  Government  is  spending  bil- 
lions annually  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  it  Is  not  true  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  "giving  away"  potential  billions 
by  "surrendering"  patent  rights  to  the  com- 
panies that  do  the  work.  Neither  is  it  true 
to  say  that  under  the  patent  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  a  few  other 
Government  agencies,  the  contracting  com- 
pany is  given  an  exclusive  commercial  ad- 
vantage. 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  AEC  and  NASA 
the  government  is  "taking  away"  patent 
rights  by  "stripping"  the  companies  that  do 
Government  work  and  placing  those  com- 
panies at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  In 
addition.  Job  creation  Is  ruined,  employment 
constricted,  and  Job  security  lost. 

If  there  Is  to  be  uniformity,  the  ground 
rule  should  be  "equitable  uniformity  '  gov- 
ernlng  the  contractual  relationships  between 
Government  and  industry.  With  "equitable 
uniformity"  in  mind.  Government  contracts 
can  be  divided  Into  three  types  as  follows: 
(1)   Research:    (2)    supply;    (3)   development. 

These  three  types  of  contracts  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Research:  Research  is  work  directed 
toward  increasing  scientific  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  a  subject  being  studied, 
and  Includes  applying  the  obtained  increase 
in  said  knowledge  and  understanding  to 
create  new  products,  materials,  processes, 
methods,  devices,  and  techniques. 

Obviously,  since  the  Government  should 
get  what  it  pays  for,  the  Government  should 
take  title  to  Inventions  conceived  in  the 
performance  of  that  part  of  a  federally  fi- 
nanced contract  which  is  for  basic  research. 

Such  knowledge  should  be  made  freely 
available  by  the  Government  to  all  on  a  non- 
restricted  basis  In  the  words  of  one  of  our 
U.S.  Senators,  "such  knowledge  should  be 
as  free  to  all  as  the  air  we  breathe'  except, 
of  course,  for  subject  matter  concerning  the 
national  security.  This  uniformity  would 
constitute  "equitable  unifomnity"  for  re- 
search contracts 

2.  Development:  Development  is  work 
done  or  the  use  of  existing  knowledge  to 
modify  or  improve  products,  materials,  proc- 
esses, methods,  devices,  and  techniques. 

The  contractor  should  retain  title  to  all 
Inventions  conceived  In  the  performance  of 
such  a  Government  development  contract. 
The  Government  should  have  a  free  license 
to  use  the  background  rights  necessary  to 
use  the  end  product. 

Unless  separately  negotiated,  no  license 
should  be  acquired  by  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  contractors'  inventions  which 
are.  at  private  expense  (1)  designed,  engi- 
neered, tested,  or  used,  and  (2)  patented  or 
made  the  subject  of  a  pending  application 
for  US.  letters  patent. 

3.  8up^y:  The  contractor  should  retain 
title  to  all  Inventions  conceived  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  Goverrunent  supply  contract. 
The  Government  should  receive  the  off-the- 
shelf  item  which  It  has  ordered  and  which 
it  has  paid  for,  and  should  receive  no  rights 
other  than  the  right  to  use  the  supplied 
commercial  Item  the  same  as  any  other 
customer. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  quarrel  concern- 
ing the  equity  of  the  above-proposed  uniform 
policy  to  govern  the  contractual  relation- 
ships between  Government  and  Industry, 
large  and  small.  The  Government  will  re- 
ceive the  full  fruits  of  its  Investments  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  Industry, 
large  and  small,  will  receive  the  fruits  of  its 
investments  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  the  peril 
of  communism  which  threatens  to  engulf 
the  entire  free  world,  the  hour  for  decision 
has  now  been  reached  when  the  Congress 
must  make  a  t)old  decision  to  counteract 
the  menace  of  communism  with  the  potent 
weapon  of  American  free  enterprise. 

At  the  present  time,  the  system  of  free 
enterprise    which    made    the    United    States 
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great  in  the  pait  lies  bound,  gagged,  and 
prostrate,  while  the  race  for  space  and  the 
race  for  world  domination  are  being  won 
by  the  Communists. 

Let  us  remove  the  chains,  remove  the  gag. 
and  liberate  the  giant  of  free  enterprise  and 
win  the  final  victory  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

Failure  to  act  now  is  to  let  the  Commu- 
nists win  by  default  and  t>orders  on  giving 
the  Communists  aid  and  comfort  in  bring- 
ing about  our  self-destruction. 

The  Communists  see  chaos  and  ruin  loom- 
ing all  around  uf  and  are  planning  to  attend 
the  burial  services  of  the  United  States. 

Are  the  Communists  correct? 

The  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  shall 
now  make  that  decision. 


REQUIRKMr.Nrs   FOR   PRACTICE 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Milwaukee  Junior  Bar  Association  ex- 
pressing the  association's  concern  about 
the  many  ar.d  varied  requirements 
which  a  qualilied  attorney  must  meet 
before  he  is  p<>rmitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  (jovernment. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Milwaukee  Junior 
Bar  Association  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  recognize  the  ability  of 
the  highest  courts  in  the  various  States 
to  set  standards  for  admitting  qualified 
individuals  into  legal  practice. 

The  Milwaukee  Junior  Bar  Associa- 
tion, therefore,  adopted  a  resolution  ask- 
ing adoption  by  the  Congress  of  H.R. 
177  and  S   1409.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Milwaukee  Junior  Bar 
Association,  being  quite  concerned  about 
the  many  and  varied  requirements  which 
a  person,  who  is  i.  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  bar  of  th«'  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  must 
meet  before  such  a  person  Is  allowed  to 
practice  before  several  departments,  boards, 
bureaus,  and  adirinlstrallve  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  heieby  dedicates  Itself  to  en- 
courage the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  certain  proposed  legislation  in  this 
regard,  to  wit:  H.R  177  and  S  1409,  the 
content  of  which  Is  as  follows: 

"S.     1409 

"Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  who  hi  a  memiser  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  bar  of  t  he  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  possession  of  tae  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  entitled  to 
practice  before  any  department,  board, 
bureau,  or  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States,  otner  than  the  Patent  Office, 
without  the  necessity  of  making  application 
therefor  or  of  shewing  any  other  qualifica- 
tion.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  copy 
of  the  letter  frc  m  the  Milwaukee  Junior 
Bar  Associaticn  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Milwaukee  Juvior  Bar  Association, 

MtU  'aukee.  Wis..  May  25.  1961. 
US.  Senator  ALE:tANDER  Wilet, 
US.  Senate  Offic>i, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet  :  The  Milwaukee  Jun- 
ior Bar  Assoclaton  is  very  concerned  about 
the  many  and  varied  requirements  which  a 
person,  who  is  j.  member  in  good  standing 


of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  must  meet  before  such 
a  person  is  allowed  to  practice  before  sev- 
eral departments,  boards,  bureaus,  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  United   States 

We  feel  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  through  legislation,  to  recog- 
nize the  ability  of  the  highest  courts  In  the 
various  States  and  US  possessions  to  set 
and  maintain  prop>er  standards  for  admitting 
qualified  Individuals  to  practice  law. 

Certain  proposed  legislation  in  this  re- 
gard has  recently  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  Junior  Bar.  Said 
legislation  is  numbered  H  R  177  and  S.  1409. 
A  copy  of  S.  1409  is  enclosed  herein  for 
your  consideration. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  Milwaukee 
Junior  Bar  to  strongly  urge,  on  Its  behalf, 
that  you,  as  an  elected  representative  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  lend  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  your  office  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  this  worthwhile  legislation.  Since 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  which  said  committee  this 
legislation  has  been  referred,  your  support 
in  this  matter  will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  S   1409. 

Your  comments  on  the  merits  of  this 
legislation  and  an  indication  of  your  con- 
victions concerning  it  will  be  of  great  Inter- 
est to  our  group. 

Kindly  forward  an  indication  of  your  views 
on  this  problem  to  the  undersigned  as  soon 
as  conveniently  possible. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FlUNKLTN  M.  GIMBEL, 

Mcinber. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  UNIFICATION 
OP  ITALY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Italy's 
Republic,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  aprop>os  of  the  day  which 
means  so  much  to  the  people  of  Italy  and 
to  Americaiis  of  Italian  ancestry. 

This  is  not  only  the  anniver.sary  of 
founding  of  the  Republic,  which  took 
place  on  June  2,  1946,  15  years  ago.  but 
this  year  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
unification  of  Italy.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  when  our  own  Nation  was  in  the 
struggle  between  the  States,  the  people 
of  Italy  were  having  their  own  struggle 
for  unification.  Italy  was  united,  and  85 
years  later,  they  formed  their  Republic. 

The  relations  between  our  countiy  and 
the  Italian  Government  have  been  most 
friendly.  The  international  relations  be- 
tween our  Governments  have  been  in 
every  way  pleasant  and  agreeable  dur- 
ing the  time  Ambassador  Manlio  Brosio 
has  been  his  country's  representative 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  same  agreeable  relationship  will 
continue  under  Ambassador  St  rgio  Pen- 
oaltea,  the  Italian  Governments  new- 
Ambassador  to  Washington.  We  say  a 
fond  farewell  to  Ambassador  Brosio.  who 
has  been  transferred  to  another  im- 
portant post,  and  a  welcome  greeting  to 
Ambassador  Fenoaltea. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy,  it  became  a  strong  ally 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fight  against 
communism,  and  since  that  time  Italy 
has  been  a  stanch  and  indispensable 
partner  in  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Italy's  identification  with  th'?  aim.s  of 
Western  democracies  has  been  reaf- 
firmed  by    its   leaders   throughout    this 


period.  The  stalwart  support  of  NATO 
by  Italy  has  been  constantly  evident. 
Indeed,  our  partnership  with  Italy  is 
firmly  rooted,  as  has  been  shown  in  our 
harmonious  dealings  with  international 
issues  as  they  arise.  Furthermore,  in 
the  family  of  free  nations.  Italy  has 
shown  her  sincere  desire  to  do  her  part 
toward  the  solution  of  the  world -prob- 
lems. 

I  am  not,  on  this  occasion,  going  into 
the  long  list  of  gifts  which  Italy  has 
given  us.  That  has  been  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  We  are  all  fully  aware 
of  these  things — and  we  are  grateful  to 
Italy. 

At  this  time,  I  simply  warn  to  extend 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Italian  people  and  their  leaders.  I  also 
want  to  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  many  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  who  celebrate  this  day. 


ORATION   BY   WAYNE   F     f  ISHER   II 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26,  1961,  Wayne  F.  Fisher  II,  of  Malcolm. 
Nebr.,  a  13-year-old  farm  boy  addressed 
the  Nebraska  Legislature.  State  Senator 
Fern  Orme,  of  Lincoln,  arranged  for  the 
appearance  of  this  young  orator.  Mrs. 
Orme  heard  Wayne  deliver  a  citizenship 
speech  at  a  youth  banquet  and  was  so 
impressed  she  felt  the  Nebraska  law- 
makers should  hear  him. 

After  reading  Waynes  stirring  address. 
I  believe  his  comment?  should  be  shared 
with  all  our  citizens  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  question  that  Is  always  asked  by  citi- 
zenship clubs  Is:    What   is  a  good   citizen? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try guide  the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  The 
freedoms  that  persons  in  the  United  States 
receive  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  belongs  to 
all.  citizens  and  aliens  alike.  But  it  Is  the 
faith  and  beliefs  of  the  citizens  that  keep 
the  spirit  of  this  Ht>erty  alive  and  let  aliens 
and  themselves  benefit  from  it. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  in- 
volves both  civic  and  political  rights,  as  well 
as  civic  and  political  duties.  Only  citizens 
have  tull  political  rights,  or  the  right  to  take 
part  in  Government.  Of  this  right  citizens 
should   take   full   opportunity. 

A  citizen  can  do  much  to  improve  his 
community,  even  if  he  cannot  vote.  He  can 
help  shape  public  opinion  by  using  his  free- 
dom of  speech.  He  can  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  by  sacrificing  personal  ad- 
vantages to  the  common  good.  He  may  be- 
come a  school  board  member,  or  appear  at 
hearings  of  his  State  legislature  or  help  a 
political  party.  All  these  examples  that  I 
have  mentioned  have  been  for  adults,  but 
we  as  youth  of  this  country  can  take  part 
in  American  citizenship  by  ot>eying  laws, 
following  the  rules  of  the  game  when  you 
are  playing,  and  being  a  good  sport:  for  this 
primary  training  will  shape  you  into  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow. 

Democratic  Government  falls  unless  citi- 
zens show  the  same  eagerness  to  serve  their 
country  that  they  expect  the  country  to  show 
them. 

It  Is  through  the  school  that  citizenship 
clubs  seek  to  train  young  citizens  to  accept 
their   responsibility. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  citizenship  clubs 
have  l>een  formed. 
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\nSSOURI  COTTON  PRODUCERS  AN- 
NUAL MEETING 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Missouri's  most  important  farm  or- 
tianizations,  the  Missouri  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association,  had  the  honor  of 
entertaining  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Honorable  OrviUe  L.  FYeeman, 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Charleston. 
Mo.,  on  May  23. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long)  and  I  had  planned  to 
attend  this  meeting,  but  were  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  the  voting  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  day  on  the  education  bill. 

Our  colleague  from  the  otner  House, 
Hmi.  Paul  C.  Jones.  Representative  from 
Missouri's  10th  Congressional  District, 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  pres- 
ent. He  and  others  who  were  in  attend- 
ance have  reported  that  the  Secretary 
presented  the  administration's  farm  pro- 
E>osal  with  the  logic,  clarity,  and  per.sua- 
siveness  that  is  making  new  friends  for 
the  program  each  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  address  to  the  Missouri 
Cotton  Producers  Association  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Address    bt    Secretary    or    Agricx-ltirf.    Or- 

VTLLE    L.    Prfeman     Before    the    Missouri 

Cotton    Producers   A.ssoci\tion     Ckarles- 

TON.  Mo..  May  23    1961 

This  afternoon  I  have  h.id  \  most  enjoy- 
.-ible  time  meetina;  and  talking  with  cotton 
growers,  farm  leaders,  farn^ers.  and  some  of 
your  State  legislators  fr  jm  b  '.h  Missouri  and 
Tidjacent  Sta'.es  I  find  :hls  type  of  personal 
exchange  valuable  as  It  gives  me  a  better 
insight  to  your  problenas  and  to  the  economy 
of  your  region. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  cotton'?  prob- 
lems and  Intensely  concerned  that  U.S.  cot- 
ton— your  cotton — and  US.  producers,  here 
and  tliroughout  the  Nation,  shall  have  a 
stable  and  prosperous  future. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  thl."?  opportunity  to 
request  your  cooperatl  »n  and  help  In  solving 
cotton  5  problems.  I  hope  at  the  outset 
that  none  of  you  will  conclod'^.  bee _i use  I  am 
.speaking  to  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers 
Association,  that  I  consider  myself  an  expert 
on  cotton.     I  do  not  because  I  am  not. 

But  I  can  assure  that  we  will  work  with 
you  in  every  way  feasible  to  help  cotton  en- 
l.arge  its  market.";,  improve  Ita  quality,  and 
bring  to  its  producer??  a  fair  return. 

Personally,  I  am  tremendously  Interested 
In  cotton.  Here  is  a  commodity  that  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  America  and 
of  much  of  the  world.  Historians  believe  It 
has  been  grown  In  India  for  3.000  years. 
When  Columbus  came  to  America  he  found 
cotton  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  one  of  the  first  crops 
planted  by  the  English  settlers  in  Jamestown. 
By  all  odds  the  most  Important  vegetable 
fiber  known  to  man,  cotton  has  had  more  in- 
fluence on  history  than  most  rulers  and 
Kings.  It  has  shaped  economic  development 
over  broad  areas.  The  raw  material  of  the 
industrial  revolution  in  England,  It  changed 
tiny  hamlets  into  throbbing  cities.  Here  In 
the  South  it  became  and  remained  for  dec- 
ades the  kingpin  of  the  entire  economy. 

And  here  and  now.  in  the  year  1961.  what 
happens  to  cotton  affects  the  Income,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  our  people. 

Yet  we  would  all  agree  that  a  permanent 
solution    to   cotton's   problems   still   has   not 


been  found.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
existing  cotton  situation  to  see  the  truth 
of  this.  And  what  is  true  of  cotton  Is  true 
of  other  comm'-xllties-  and  of  American  agri- 
culture In   general. 

The  producers  of  all  farm  comnioditlea 
share  a  number  of  common  attributes,  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  their  achievement 
In  output.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
civilization  has  one  nation  reached  success 
in  agricultural  production  even  comparable 
to  ours. 

Two  decades  ago.  the  average  farmworker 
produced  enough  food  and  fiber  to  support 
about  11  people  Today  he  produces  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  25  The  fsuTner  has  today. 
through  a  scientific  and  technological  revolu- 
tion, made  It  possible  for  9  percent  of  our 
population  to  feed  and  clothe  all  others — 
with  a  substantial  portion  available  for  mil- 
lions of  people  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

This  outpouring  of  agricultural  abundance 
makes  for  some  rather  sharp  contrasts.  Two 
decades  ago,  the  average  farmer  produced 
only  a  third  as  much  as  he  does  today — and 
this  rate  of  Increase  since  1940  has  been  twice 
as  great  as  In  Industry. 

And  It  has  meant  that  the  consumer  Is 
able  to  buy  a  balanced  and  varied  diet  for 
approximately  one-flfth  of  his  take-home 
pay — a  smaller  proportion  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world  The  factory  workers  of 
today  bought  their  food  In  1960  with  nearly 
one-third  fewer  hours  of  work  than  It  took 
In  1947-49.  and  they  ate  better  besides. 

Yet.  those  Individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  America's  success  In  farm  produc- 
tion, paradoxically,  have  not  been  those  who 
have  reaped  the  reward.  To  the  farmer, 
production  success  has  brought  economic 
distress. 

In  fact,  as  farm  output  has  Increased  in 
recent  years,  farm  Income  has  decreased — 
and    almost    In    proportion. 

F.u-m  output  Increased  about  29  percent 
between  1960  and  the  period  1947-49 — but 
net  realized  farm  income  was  26  percent  le««. 
In  Just  10  years,  the  average  net  Income  per 
p>erson  for  farm  people  has  declined  from 
about  53  percent  of  the  average  Income  of 
nonfarm  people  to  about  43  percent — and 
this  Is  Income  from  all  sources. 

Now  the  cottongrowcr,  like  every  progres- 
sive farmer  throughout  American  agricul- 
ture, has  achieved  remarkable  success  In 
production.  No  other  country  can  match 
our  cotton  In  the  amount,  the  varied  staple 
lengths,  and  the  general  good  quality  of 
the  crop.  None  can  even  approach  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  cotton  Is  produced  In  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  first  step  toward  solv- 
ing cotton's  problems  Is  the  same  as  that 
for  all  other  farm  commodities:  we  must 
gain  and  hold  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  th3  remarkable  record  which 
agriculture  has  made  in  becoming  the  No.  1 
success  story  of  this  century.  Then  agri- 
culture will  get  a  sympathetic  rather  than  a 
hostUe  ear  as  we  seek  to  work  out  our  prob- 
lems. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  challenge 
we  find  In  agriculture  as  It  particularly  af- 
fects cotton. 

The  cotton  producer,  while  not  faced  with 
the  same  degree  of  Inelasticity  In  the  demand 
for  his  product  as  other  farm  commodity 
producers,  does  have  some  particularly  uni- 
que problems. 

You  know  the  Inroads  made  Into  markets 
formerly  held  almost  exclusively  by  cot- 
ton— Inroads  by  such  manmade  substitute 
products  as  rayon,  nylon,  paper,  spun  glass, 
and  others.  Yovl  know  the  difficulties  of 
meeting  foreign  competition  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  maintain  fair  prices  to 
cotton  producers  here  at  home. 

Some  of  the  statistics  which  reflect  these 
factors  give  us  concern.  Recently,  some 
prominent  cotton  leaders  came  to  my  office 


and  said  that  cotton  Is  In  good  shape.     The 
facts.  I  fear,  do  not  bear  this  out. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Fir«t.  domestic  coi»sumptton  of  cotton  li 
expected  to  be  down  about  1  million  bales 
this  year  from  the  9  million  bales  consumed 
a  year  ago  The  business  recession  of  1960 
and  early  1961  Is  partly  responsible,  and  we 
expect  some  Improvement  In  the  coming  sea- 
son But  the  general  level  of  business  is  not 
the  only  factor 

In  the  last  decade,  the  per  capita  use  of 
cotton  In  this  country  dropped  by  roughly 
one-fourth  This  very  serloiu  long-term  ele- 
ment reflects  the  trend  toward  largtr  use  of 
m.inmade  fibers  year  after  year 

A  third  fact  of  importance  In  the  sta- 
tistical picture  of  the  cotton  economy  Is  that 
we  expect  total  export  ot  cotton  in  1960  61 
to  run  about  6.5  million  bales — down  about 
700,000  bales  from  the  prevloiu  year. 

In  total  then,  cotton  disappearance  for 
the  1960-61  marketing  year  will  be  about 
14  5  million  bales — 10  percent  leas  than  In 
1959-60.  Since  this  approximately  balances 
liist  year's  cotton  production.  It  means  that 
the  carryover  on  August  1  will  remain  about 
7  5  mUUon  bales. 

M<ist  of  this  cotton  will  be  owned  by  pri- 
vate Interests.  We  expect  government  stocks 
to  be  relauvely  small.  But  while  this  Is  au 
Improvement  over  the  situation  In  the  mld- 
50's.  It  Is  by  no  means  a  solution  to  the 
cotton  problem.  In  fact,  the  existence  of 
5  5  million  bales  In  private  hands  on  August 
1  may  delay  and  reduce  the  disposal  of  the 
new  crop. 

Another  statistic  which  adds  to  our  con- 
cern is  the  sharp  rise  In  the  volume  of  cot- 
ton tetxlles  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
with  the  accompanying  decline  In  the  export 
of  domestically  produced  textiles.  In  1950. 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles  equaled  about 
83.000  bales.  During  1960.  about  532.000 
bales  of  cotton  were  used  to  manufacture 
such  Imports.  In  the  same  period,  cotton 
used  In  textile  exports  dropped  from  about 
539.000   bales   to  494.000   bales. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  dual  prices  for  raw 
cotton  encourage  foreign  mills  to  export 
their  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States. 
This  cuu  Into  the  market  for  U5.  produced 
textiles  and  causes  consumption  of  cotton 
within   the  United   SUtes   to  decline. 

President  Kennedy,  as  you  know,  has  Is- 
sued a  7-polnt  directive  aimed  at  alleviating 
the  problems  of  the  textile  Industry  Ue 
ha3  directed  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  two-price 
system  for  cotton  with  a  view  to  replacing 
It  with  something  better — better  for  cotton 
and  textiles  alike. 

We  are  studying  this  situation  thoroughly 
In  oo.operaUon  with  our  cotton  advisers,  and 
we  hope  to  have  reconunendatlons  to  make 
In  due  time. 

This  Involves  a  very  difficult  problem  — 
maintaining  on  the  one  hand  prices  and 
Income  our  farmers  can  live  with  and.  on 
the  other,  keeping  our  cotton  competitive  In 
world  markets. 

I  believe  encouragement  can  be  taken  from 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  cotton  Is  elastic 
and  that  world  consumption  has  been  In- 
creasing fairly  rapidly.  But  the  cold  hard 
statistics  should  serve  to  alert  us  that  ac- 
tion Is  called  for. 

In  this  respect,  cotton  Is  not  unique.  It  Is 
the  special  responsibility  of  all  of  us  in 
Agriculture  to  develop  agricultural  policies 
and  progranu  which  will  enable  us  to  man- 
age and  use  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
so  as  to  benefit  the  maximum  number  of 
p>eople  here  and  abroad  while  at  the  same 
time  there  Is  an  adequate  reward  to  those 
who  give  us  this  great  productivity. 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  wish  to  outline 
the  administration's  program  to  extend  some 
of  the  rewards  of  an  abundant  productivity 
to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
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benefited  from  It  in  terms  of  higher  living 
standards. 

The  first  responsibility  is  to  seek  the  most 
Intelligent  use  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance. This  means  that  we  are  placing  em- 
phasis on  expanding  consumption  of  food 
and  fiber  both  domestically  and  throughout 
a  world  with  enormous  unmet  needs  for  food 
and  fiber. 

At  home  this  program  has  meant  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  In  the  food  being  made 
available  to  needy  families. 

Since  the  President  Issued  his  first  Execu- 
tive order  In  January,  the  department  has 
more  than  doubled  the  quantity  of  food  for 
the  needy  while  placing  It  In  the  hands  of 
25   million   more   people 

Within  a  week  we  shall  begin  a  pilot 
food  stamp  program  which  will  enable  needy 
families  living  In  eight  communities  and 
localities  of  chronic  and  high  unemploy- 
ment to  purchase  food  required  for  adequate 
diets   through   regular   retail   channels 

In  addition  to  tliese  special  programs,  the 
department  Is  adding  new  commodities  to 
the  school  lunch  program  while  Increasing 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  amount 
of  Federal   support  for  both. 

While  seeking  to  follow  every  reasonable 
opportunity  In  this  country  to  expand  do- 
mestic consumption,  we  recognize  that  the 
tremendous  productive  success  of  agricul- 
ture means  we  can  produce  far  larger  quan- 
tities of  food  and  fiber  than  are  necessary 
to  meet  domestic  needs. 

Further.  It  means  that  we  have  available 
an  enormously  powerful  Instrument  to  use 
in  assisting  scores  of  nations  which  are  In 
need  of  the  food  that  can  contribute  so  much 
to  the  health  of  their  people  and  to  the 
development  of  their  economies 

As  we  are  coming  to  realize,  the  programs 
carried  out  under  our  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480)  contain  the  esentlal 
elements  of  truly  great  humanltartanlsm; 
They  are  Instruments  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  world  while  they  contribute  at  the 
same  time  to  a  sounder  national  economy 
at  home. 

We  already  have  received  from  Congress 
the  authorization  to  expand  this  program 
to  the  extent  of  $2  billion  for  the  current 
calendar  year,  and  yesterday  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee  In 
support  of  amendments  to  Public  Law  480 
which  are  contained  In  the  omnibus  farm 
bUl  now  before  the  Congress. 

Under  the  key  recommendation  for  a  5- 
year  extension.  Public  Law  480  will  become 
a  much  more  forceful  Instrument,  both  In 
support  of  our  farm  economy  and  In  our 
effort  to  help  emerging  nations  develop  and 
grow  In  freedom,  rather  than  under  com- 
munism. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  programs  to 
step  up  utilization  of  our  farm  abundance, 
the  department  Is  placing  increasing  em- 
phasis on  research  to  develop  new  uses  for 
agricultural  conunodltles  to  create  new  mar- 
kets. In  human  nutrition  to  learn  more  pre- 
cisely the  role  of  various  foodstuffs  In  health 
and  growth,  and  In  pest  eradication  to  help 
produce  higher  quality  commodities. 

The  prospects,  for  example,  are  good  that 
scientists  can  eventually  eradicate  the  boll 
weevil.  We  are  concentrating  our  efforts 
toward  this  goal  In  a  new  laboratory  now 
nearlng  completion  at  State  College.  Miss. 
On  the  product  development  side,  many 
scientists  In  U8DA  research  are  chemists  and 
engineers  who  are  seeking  new  uses  for  cot- 
ton and  studying  ways  to  Improve  cotton 
products  now  on  the  marekt. 

There  Is  promise,  too,  that  researchers 
can  strengthen  the  cotton  market  by  making 
improvements  at  critical  points  in  the  oper- 
ation of  gins,  oil  mills,  and  textile  mills — and 
thus  cut  the   cost   of   processing 

The  emphasis  on  Increased  utilization  of 
food  and  fiber,  together  with  more  stress  on 


research,  are  two  major  efforts  t^j  develop 
wider  markets  for  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture. 

A  third  program  behind  which  we  are 
marshaling  every  resource  of  the  department 
Is  directed  to  help  that  segment  of  the  farm- 
ing economy  which  finds  Its  troubled  roots 
In  a  soil  which  the  typical  farm  program  does 
not  and  cannot  effectively  reach. 

This  Is  the  rural  development  program.  It 
is  a  special  tool  for  reaching  the  areas  of 
chronic  low  farm  income — where  resources 
are  poor  or  Inadequate  to  sustain  profitable 
farming  operations  when  even  prof>erous 
conditions  prevail  in  agriculture. 

I  have  established  a  rural  development 
board  which  will  focus  all  departmental  serv- 
ices on  a  top  priority  basis  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  In  these  rural  areas  and 
communities,  and  the  President  recently 
signed  Into  law  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
which  provides  funds  for  assistance  to  these 
areas. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  low 
Interest  credit  to  assist  rural  areas  to  at- 
tract new  industry,  to  construct  community 
facilities  essential  to  economic  growth,  and 
to  assist  individuals  to  learn  new  skills  which 
will  help  attract  new  Industry  to  rural  areas. 
The  program  also  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  better  utilize  Its  resources  to  assist 
farmers,  wherever  feasible,  to  obtain  the 
credit,  equipment,  and  skills  which  will  help 
them  make  the  adjustment  to  an  efficient 
family-sized  operation. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  for 
a  moment,  to  clarify  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  the  family  farm.  It  has  been  sub- 
ject of  as  many  misconceptions  as  the  El- 
lender-Cooley  farm  bill,  which  Is  designed 
to  enhance  Its  strength. 

The  family  farm  is  a  business  Institution 
In  which  most  of  the  labor  and  most  of  the 
management  Is  provided  by  the  same  family. 
Acquisition  of  managerial  control  can  be  ac- 
quired by  any  one  of  several  forms  of  tenure. 
Similarly,  the  size  of  the  family  farm  or  Its 
Income  dei>ends  only  on  the  amount  of  labor 
the  family  farm  can  supply  and  an  equal — 
or  near  equal — amount  of  hired  labor. 

Within  these  labor  and  management  limi- 
tations, farms  of  any  acreage.  Income  level. 
form  of  tenure,  and  any  type  of  farming  sys- 
tem can  be  classed  as  family  farms.  As  the 
labor  force  of  the  average  family  farm  is  now 
approximately  15  man-years,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  family  and  larger  size  opera- 
tion is  approximately  3  man-years. 

To  be  adequate,  a  family  farm  should  gross 
at  least  $10,000  annually  and  those  that  do 
are  generally  considered  as  efficient  as  the 
large-scale   farming   operation. 

It  Is  the  family-type  farm  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  unmatched  productivity 
of  American  agriculture  and,  as  I  have  said. 
It  is  to  this  genius  of  efficient  operation  that 
we  direct  our  major  concern. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  efforts  to 
seek  greater  utilization  of  food  and  fiber  are 
In  contradiction  to  parallel  efforts  to  adjust 
our  abundant  agricultural  production.  I 
can  assure  you  that  unless  a  determined  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  adjust  production  to  the 
quantities  we  can  use  as  we  seek  to  expand 
our  use  of  food  and  fiber  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  shall  continue  down  the  unhappy  road  of 
the  past  decade. 

The  goal  of  the  Ellender-Cooley  bill,  or 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  Is  to  make 
it  possible  for  producers  to  automatically 
adjust  their  production. 

The  heart  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
an  attempt  to  achieve  economic  equality  for 
farmers  on  a  commodlty-by-commodity  basis. 
The  farmer  Is  the  only  basic  producer  in 
our  economy  who  now  has  available  to  him 
no  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  produc- 
tion to  demand,  and  who.  therefore,  has 
no  effective  means  by  which  he  can  influ- 
ence the  economic  rewards  of  his  enter- 
prise 


The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
farmers  with  the  machinery  for  coming 
together  and  developing  supply  adjustment 
programs.  It  would  provide  democratic 
methods  for  approving  or  rejecting  such 
programs.  And  It  would  specifically  provide 
safeguards  for  consumers'  Interests. 

A  committee  of  producers — Including  a 
consumer  representative — would  consult 
with  the  Secretary  to  develop  and  recommend 
a  program  of  supply  adjustment  for  that 
commodity.  The  Secretary  would  recom- 
mend a  program  based  on  these  consulta- 
tions. To  become  effective  it  would  require 
approval  by  the  President,  sanction  by  the 
Congress,  and  approval  by  two-t-hlrds  vote  of 
the  producers. 

Farmers  serving  on  these  commodity  ad- 
visory committees  would  be  chosen  from 
nominees  designated  by  farmer-elected  coun- 
ty committees  and  by  farm  organizations. 

The  program  offers  a  variety  of  proce- 
dures, many  of  which  have  already  proved 
their  useful neFS.  In  order  to  provide  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  which  now  IS'  needed  by 
agriculture  in  order  to  adjust  to  the  swift 
changes  which  are  common  to  farming  In 
this  age. 

I  urge  you  to  note  these  lmjx>rtant  points: 

The  democratic  procedures — farmer  elect- 
ed advisory  committees  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  consider  and  recommend  In- 
dividual commodity  programs. 

The  safeguards — consumer  representatives 
participate — review  by  the  Congress — approv- 
al by  two-thirds  of  the  producers. 

Note  that  the  bill  establishes  agricultural 
procedures,  not  programs.  The  democratic 
process  is  called  Into  play  at  every  stage. 
It  would  mean  less,  not  more.  "Ctovernmcnt 
In  agriculture." 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  to  Initiate  pro- 
grams win  be  diminished  rather  than  ex- 
panded. 

The  only  way  bad  programs  could  be 
brought  Into  being  would  be  for  the  farm- 
ers to  be  asleep,  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  dumb,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  Incompetent,  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  lazy, 
and  for  two-thirds  of  the  producers  to  be 
stupid. 

The  new  approach  will  give  the  Congress 
and  Its  agricultural  committees  a  closer, 
more  direct  relationship  to  agricultural  pro- 
grams than  they  now  enjoy. 

The  Ellender-Cooley  farm  bill  will  cut  the 
cost  of  Federal  farm  programs  by  helping 
producers  bring  supply  into  line  with  ac- 
tual needs. 

This  then  is  the  four  phase  approach  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  taking  to  meet 
the  problems  of  American  agriculture.  We 
have  an  explosively  productive  agricultural 
plant.  We  seek  to  use  it  by  every  reason- 
able avenue,  but  In  the  process  we  seek  also 
to  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  our  valuable 
human  and  natural  resources. 

It  provides  no  permanent  solution  to  cot- 
ton's problems,  or  to  any  commodity  prob- 
lem— because  there  Is  none.  But  it  does  pro- 
vide a  flexible  series  of  alternatives  and.  In 
the  process,  an  open  invitation  to  hard  work 
for  all  those  concerned  with  the  Jarmmp 
economy. 

It  Is  an  Invitation  for  farmers  to  exercise 
Judgment,  reason,  and  Intelligence  in  the 
management  of  their  own  enterprise 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clei'k  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
OvSk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  a  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment was  entered,  to  begin  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  under  the  morning 
hour.     Is  morning  business  concluded? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  1922)  to  assin  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  e.xtend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housm^j.  urban  renewal. 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  d;.~tm,'rui.'=:hed 
minority  leader,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  did 
not  have  the  opportunity,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control,  to  make 
a  speech  on  yesterday.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  despite  the  unanimou.^-con- 
sent  a-,'reement  entered  into,  and  apart 
from  it.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, the  Senator  from  Virginia  :  Mr  Rob- 
ertson 1.  may  be  allo'.v-'d  40  minutes  for 
general  discus.-'ion 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana''  The 
Chair  hears  none,  ana  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  S.  1922, 
It  is  both  extravagant  and  inflationary. 

This  89-page  bill  would  authorize  as 
much  as  $9.3  billion  in  additional  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  housing.  Near- 
ly all  of  that  vast  sum  would  require 
some  kind  of  backdoor  Treasury  financ- 
ing. Excluding  public  housing,  the  bill 
contains  $6.2  billion  for  new  and  ex- 
istmg  housing  programs — only  slightly 
less  than  the  $6  4  billion  legislated  for 
the  same  existing  programs  ever  since 
they  were  started. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  need  for 
sound  housing  and  better  neighborhoods. 
These  and  other  needs,  in  fact,  se^^m  al- 
most unbounded.  In  contrast.  Federal 
resources  available  to  meet  them  are 
limited  and  are  already  strained. 

Even  without  this  bill,  the  budget  defi- 
cit for  the  fiscal  year  1962  will  be  at  le.ast 
$4  billion,  and  probably  much  more. 
Contributing  to  next  year's  deficit  will 
be  an  estimated  $949  million  m  net  out- 
lays for  existing  housing  programs  in- 
volved in  this  bill.  Enactment  of  S.  1922 
would  further  increase  the  budget  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  1962  by  an  estimated  $462 
million,  or  by  nearly  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  un- 
derwrite the  additional  inflationary  bur- 
den that  this  excessive  housing  bill  could 
Impose. 

The  bill  contains  more  than  $9.2  bil- 
lion in  loans  and  grants  requiring  some 
sort    of    backdoor    Treasury    financing 


Approval  of  the  bill  would  mean  that, 
subject  to  specified  limits,  the  Congress 
would  lose  control  over  the  amount  and 
tuning  of  the^e  back-door  housing  loans 
and  grants,  in  .some  instances  for  as  long 
as  40  years.  This  would  be  true,  regard- 
less of  other  demands  upon  the  Federal 
budget  and  regardle.ss  of  future  condi- 
tions in  the  general  economy  or  in  the 
housing  market. 

The  additional  $2  5  billion  in  grants  for 
urban  renewal  in  this  bill,  fcr  example, 
would  be  finally  expended  from  4  to  10 
years  hence  For  public  housing,  the 
additional  $3.1  billion  in  this  bill  could 
be  laid  out  in  annual  grants  of  as  much 
as  $78.7  million  each  year  until  at  least 
2001  A.D.  Already,  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1982  will  include  $426  million  in  net  out- 
lays for  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing which  will  be  made  under  previous 
authorizations  enacted  as  long  ago  as 
1937. 

rRB.\N    RENEWAL 

With  an  additional  $2.5  billion  for 
Uiban  renewal  grants,  the  bill  would 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram to  a  total  of  $4  5  billion.  The  $2.5- 
billion  increase,  which  is  excessive,  would 
take  the  form  of  contract  authority,  a 
t^-pe  of  back-door  Treasury  financing. 

The  bill  specifies  no  time  limit  upon 
the  commitment  of  these  funds,  although 
the  HHFA  indicated  that  the  contract 
authority  should  cover  approximately 
the  next  4  years  of  operations.  If  so. 
this  means  that  the  annual  rate  of  con- 
tracts authorized  would  be  more  than 
doubled — to  an  average  of  as  much  as 
$625  million  a  year  compared  with  $271 
million  in  calendar  1960,  $256  million 
in  1959,  and  $227  million  in  1958. 

To  make  the  urban  renewal  program 
more  effective,  these  grants  should  be 
spread  more  widely  by  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  overall  renewal  costs  to 
one-half  instead  of  two-thirds.  Both 
the  Federal  and  the  local  share  should 
be  paid  in  cash. 

A  50-50  ratio  would  place  Federal  aid 
to  communities  for  city  land  improve- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  Federal  aid 
to  farmers  for  soil  conservation  improve- 
ment. Payment  of  the  local  share  Ln 
cash — thus  excluding  present  noncash 
contributions — would  assure  continued 
community  interest  in  urban  renewal 
long  after  Federal  funds  were  exp<'nded. 
It  would  guarantee  more  local  interest 
In  workable  programs  for  community  de- 
velopment which  are  now  too  often 
watered  down  or  abandoned  once  Fed- 
eral as^sistance  has  been  obtained. 

By  reducmg  the  Federal  share  to  one- 
half  from  two-thirds,  a  £'!vpn  amount 
of  Federal  aid  could  be  spread  more 
widely.  Alternatively,  a  given  number 
of  pro.iects  could  be  financed  by  reduced 
Federal  expenditures.  Under  the  pres- 
ent two-thirds  Federal  sliare.  the  addi- 
tional $2  5  biluon  requested  in  this  bill 
for  urban  renewal  would  finance  proj- 
ects with  net  costs  of  up  to  $3,750 
million,  A  50-50  grant  ratio  would  un- 
derwTite  $5  billion  in  urban  renewal 
project  costs,  or  one-third  more. 

PfBUC     HOUSING 

Besides  $2,5  billion  in  additional  urban 
renewal  grants,  this  bill  would  authorize 


$3  1  billion  to  expand  the  public  housing 
program  by  approximately  100  000  units. 
These  units  would  cost  an  average  of 
about  $14,000  each.  To  help  pay  for 
them,  future  Congresses  would  be  bound 
to  appropriate  as  much  as  $78  7  million 
over  each  of  the  next  40  years. 

I  oppose  this  additional  expansion  of 
the  back-door  policy  housing  program. 
We  have  already  authorized  up  to  $257 
million  a  year  for  annual  grants,  and 
over  597.000  units  will  have  been  placed 
under  annual  contributions  contracts  by 
the  middle  of  the  year.  All  this  has  gone 
toward  supplying  subsidized  housing  to 
relatively  few  families  at  the  expense  of 
all  taxpayers.  According  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  over  $131  million  was 
paid  in  annual  contributions  by  all  tax- 
payers in  the  fiscal  year  1960  toward 
public  housing  programs  in  which  about 
1.825,000  F>ersons  resided,  or  roughly 
about  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. In  fiscal  1961.  more  than  $151  mil- 
lion will  be  required. 

rOBTT-TKAA.  NO-EQUITT  LOAMS 

Mr  President.  I  oppose  the  new  40- 
year,  no-downpayment.  FHA-insured 
loan  program..  The  present  no-equity 
program  was  designed  for  a  few  families 
having  a  strong  moral  claim  on  the  Gov- 
eniment  by  reason  of  being  displaced  by 
public  action.  This  program  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  criticized  sharply 
In  a  report  dated  May  1961.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  program  would  include  for 

2  years  on  an  experimental  basis  all 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
In  other  words,  it  would  take  in  nearly 
everyone. 

The  new  no-equity  program  would  do 
little  to  lower  total  monthly  expendi- 
tures of  home  buyers,  or  to  reduce  mini- 
mum downpayments.  which  are  now  only 

3  percent  under  the  regular  FIIA  section 
203  sales  housing  program.  Long-term 
borrowing  outlays  would  actually  be  in- 
creased. For  every  $10,000  in  principal 
loaned  at  5 '4-percent  interest  for  40 
years,  borrowers  would  repay  over  $13,- 
900  in  interest  on  loans  held  to  maturity. 

Abolishing  downpayments  and  length- 
ening mortgage  terms  to  40  years  would 
further  reduce  the  rate  at  which  home 
buyers  save  and  build  up  a  protective 
equity  in  their  homes.  The  reduced  rate 
of  equity  buildup  would  be  reflected  in 
lower  mortgage  repav-ments  to  lenders 
dunng  the  early  years  such  mortgage 
loans  were  outstanding.  At  first,  this 
would  tend  to  restrict  the  supply  of  funds 
made  available  through  mortgage  re- 
payments for  relending  at  the  same  time 
ttie  demand  for  funds  was  increased  to 
finance  a  larger  number  of  no-downpay- 
ment, 40-year  loans. 

The  reduced  rate  of  equity  buildup 
would  also  increase  the  likelihood  of 
greater  loan  defaults  and  foreclosures. 
This,  in  turn,  would  result  in  greater 
claims  upon  PHA  insurance  reserves. 
That  is  illustrated  by  the  VA  guaranteed 
home  loan  program,  where  most  loans 
have  been  made  without  downpaymf  nts. 
The  rate  of  claims  paid  by  the  V.^  on 
foreclosed  no-downpayment  loans  has 
been  more  than  double  the  claim  rate 
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paid  on  foreclosed  mortgages  requiring 
some  downpayment,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Chief  Benefits  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  before 
the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee.  No- 
dov,np>ayment,  FHA-insured  loans  might 
well  show  a  similar  pattem. 

Under  the  pror>osed  FHA  programs,  in- 
creased claims  utx)n  FHA  insurance  re- 
serves would  be  further  augmented  by 
another  provision  of  the  bill.  It  calls 
for  the  inclusion,  for  the  f\rst  time,  of 
accrued  unpaid  Interest  as  a  reimburs- 
able item,  in  addition  to  unpaid  princi- 
pal and  other  eligible  expenses.  Still 
other  provisioiis  would  give  FHA  discre- 
tionar>'  authority  to  accept  certain  in- 
sured mortgages  upon  default  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  waiting  until  after 
foreclosure.  Under  one  program,  FHA 
also  would  liave  the  option  of  paying  in 
cash  or.  as  at  present,  in  debentures. 

These  unwise  changes  would  set  prece- 
dents which  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
would  undoubtedly  try  to  extend  later 
to  all  FHA  programs.  We  have  already 
seen  what  can  happen  in  tlie  case  of 
FHA  section  221  loans.  This  was  a  spe- 
cial program  originally  limited  to  house- 
holds dLsplaced  by  governmental  action. 
Under  this  bill  it  will  now  be  applied  to 
all  so-called  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  regardless  of  their  previous 
housing  status. 

To  the  extent  that  these  precedents 
are  put  into  effect,  they  would  tend  to 
encourage  unsound  practices  by  private 
lenders  and  would  increase  FHAs  risk  of 
loss  and  its  need  to  build  up  larger  re- 
serves. The  Federal  Government  would 
be  put  squarely  into  the  politics,  as  well 
as  the  economics,  of  handling  trouble- 
some loans. 

These  precedents  could  also  place  a 
greater  burden  both  upon  FHA  insur- 
ance resei-ves  and  ultimately  upon  the 
US.  Treasury — a  burden  uncertain  both 
as  to  the  amount  and  timing  of  ex- 
j>enditures.  Already,  the  current  FHA 
Insurance  reserve  Ls  "in  the  red"  for  the 
very  program — section  221 — which  this 
bill  seeks  to  apply  to  nearly  all  families. 

How  can  these  and  similar  provi- 
sions— which  argue  for  an  increase  in 
FHA  reserves  to  meet  greater  losses — 
be  reconciled  with  another  section  of  the 
bill  which  would  authorize  a  discretion- 
ary reduction  in  the  minimum  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  premium  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  F>ercent  from  the  present 
level  of  one-half  of  1  percent? 

SUBSIDIZED    HOCSIKO 

Mr.  President,  I  opp>ose  the  "below 
market  rate  "  FHA  no-downpayment 
rental  housing  program  in  this  bill. 
Most,  if  not  all.  subsidized  loans  made 
under  this  program  at  interest  rates  as 
low  as  3  'a  percent  would  be  purchased  by 
FNMA.  For  this  and  other  types  of 
special  assistance  subject  to  Presid'T- 
tial  allocation.  FNMA  would  receive  an 
additional  $750  million,  although  it  still 
has  more  than  $190  million  available  un- 
der previously  enacted  authorizations. 
Nearly  all  this  sum  might  be  used  to 
underwrite  the  new  rental  housing  pro- 
gram for  low  and  moderate  income 
households,  to  be  inaugurated  at  a  time 


when  rental  vacancies  average  8  percent 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  when  the 
t>T3ical  monthly  rent  asked  for  such  va- 
cant units  is  only  $53. 

With  FNMA  buying  all  FHA-msured 
loans,  the  program  would  repre.'^ent  an 
indirect  Federal  loan  subsidv  operated  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  private  market 
type  of  activity  The  program  would  be, 
in  effect,  public  housing  under  a  new 
name.  FNMA  would  stockpile  all  these 
below-market-rate  loans  as  long  as  their 
yields  remained  considerably  less  than 
returns  on  alternative  investments  in  the 
privat"^  capital  market.  Already.  FNMA 
holds  $6  1  billion  in  its  stockpile  of  resi- 
dential mortgages. 

EXCES3:VK    LOAN    PKOCRAMS 

Bcijides  the  additional  $750  million  for 
indirect  Federal  loans  through  FNMA. 
the  bill  would  authorize  $2,750  million 
for  diiect  loans  for  college  housing,  mass 
transportation  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, housing  for  the  elderly,  and  veter- 
ans* housing.  The  total  of  $3  5  billion 
in  direct  and  indirect  Federal  loans, 
nearly  all  extended  under  a  form  of 
back-door  Treasury-  financing,  indicates 
how  far  this  bill  departs  from  the  every- 
day operations  of  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
the  administration  estimates  that  net 
expenditures  for  nonfarm  housing  loans 
authorized  under  earlier  legislation 
would  come  to  $628  million,  including 
both  direct  and  indirect  advances.  On 
top  of  that  amount,  this  bill  would  add 
$410    million. 

HOME    IMPROVEMENT    LOANS 

Mr.  President.  I  opfHJs-:^  the  new  home 
improvement  program  Ln  the  bill.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  home  repairs,  when 
economically  feasible,  arc  preferable  to 
demolishing  and  rebuilding  older  dwell- 
ings. Repairs  ordinarily  cost  less  and 
help  to  preserve  existing  neighborhoods 
where  most  of  our  families  live  and 
where  our  home  savings  and  mortgage 
investments  are  now  placed. 

But  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  autlior- 
izing  no-downpayment  improvement 
and  rehabilitation  loans,  without  spe- 
cific collateral  and  in  amounts  of  as 
much  as  $10,000  each  for  as  long  as  25 
years,  go  too  far.  Certainly,  they  are 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  current  title 
I  FHA  insured  property  improvement 
program,  which  would  be  extended  un- 
der the  bill  for  another  2  years.  The 
title  I  program  generally  permits  3-  to 
5-year  loans  for  up  to  $3,500 — a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  operation  since 
1934.  Under  it,  more  than  24  million 
loans,  with  net  proceeds  of  over  $13  bil- 
lion, have  been  insured.  That  was  a 
sound  program.  The  proix^sed  i)rogram 
is  unsound. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted,  the  old  t:t> 
I  property  improvement  loan  program, 
under  which  priavte  lenders  have  as- 
sumed some  of  the  risk  of  loss,  would 
be  supplanted,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
new  25-year,  no-equity,  no-collateral 
home  improvement  program  with  its 
more  liberal  terms,  pcrmitLing  FHA  in- 
surance of  100  percent  of  the  loan. 


COM  pet: -NO    PRtK.EAMS 

The  new  home  improvement  loan  pro- 
gram repre.senu  but  one  example  among 
several  m  the  bill  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  extend  the  duration  of  long  estab- 
lished Federal  housing  programs  but  at 
the  same  time  to  set  up  new  or  expanded 
programs  which  would  compete  with  and 
to  seme  extent  supplant  the  current  ones. 
As  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  suggested  ;n  a  letter  dated  May  12. 
1961,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
commenting  upon  the  proposed  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  there  may  also  be  a  conflict 
between  the  new  FHA  section  221  no- 
cquity  program  and  the  traditional  niA 
section  203  program.  His  letter  reads  in 
part  as  f oUowr : 

FHi\  records  show  tliat  In  1959  the  typical 
new  bcune  insured  under  section  203(b)  was 
appraised  at  about  $14,300.  We  believe  with 
the  revised  upper  limits  of  section  221  pro- 
gram, it  may  in  many  Instances  supplant  the 
section  203<b)  program.  FHAs  permanent 
insur;;nce  program.  In  addition,  .^ince  mort- 
gages insured  under  section  221  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  under  its  special  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  may  be  pur- 
chasing mortgages  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  retained  in  the  private  money 
market.  Since  all  persons  will  be  eligible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  program  (without 
regard  to  buyer's  ability  to  qualify  under 
other  FHA  programs)  it  will  be  e.xiremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  real  succe£s  ol  the 
progTJim. 

Still  other  conflicts  exist  in  the  bill. 
At  one  ix)int.  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
an  additional  S80  million  foi  Federal 
grants  to  help  finance  local  planning 
outlays.  These  planning  expenditures 
would  presumably  be  directed  in  part 
toward  evolving  workable  programs  for 
community  development.  Yet  ether  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  exempt  the  new 
40-year,  no-downpayment  sales-housing 
program  as  well  as  the  proposed  FHA 
program  for  mortgage  insurance  on  ex- 
perimental tjTJes  of  housm.ET  from  any 
requirement  that  they  conform  to  such 
workable  programs. 

I  am  opposed  to  multiplying  and  du- 
plicating Federal  hoasmg  programs,  par- 
ticularly when  they  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. Wc  need  greater  unification — not 
greater  multiplication — of  all  Federal 
housing  programs.  We  also  need  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  operations  of  these 
programs.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  a;> 
propriations  for  research  and  studies  m 
the  fields  of  urban  development  and 
housing  which  the  administration  is  said 
to  be  m  the  process  of  requesting  from 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  will  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. Large,  contmumg.  and  pene- 
trating studios  of  existing  urban  develop- 
ment and  housing  programs — including 
both  their  positive  and  negative  fea- 
turc'i — and  of  the  real  estate  markets 
withm  whirh  they  operate  would  give  us 
a  sounder  basis  for  determmmg  which 
procrams  should  be  extended,  modified, 
abolished,  or  initiated. 

OPEN    SPAOK 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  new  open 
space  program  in  this  bill.  It  calls  for 
$100  million  in  Federal  grants  through 
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backdoor  Treasury  financing  to  help 
communities  acquire  private  taxable 
open  land.  This  land  would  be  used  for 
nonproductive  purposes,  including  so- 
called  historical,  scenic,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  uses. 

The  new  program  would  make  the 
25-  to  35-percent  Federal  share  of  total 
land  acquisition  costs  larger  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  There 
should  be  more  study  of  this  proposition 
before  Congress  decides  to  underwrite 
.speculative  land  profits  with  Federal 
credit.  The  current  urban  renewal  law 
deals  adequately  with  open  space. 

I  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned, as  I  indicated  before,  about  the 
built-in  spending  provisions  of  the  om- 
nibus housing  bill  which  future  Con- 
gresses will  be  powerless  to  curtail  or 
stop.  My  concern  is  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Congre.s.s  is  already  com- 
mitted to  many  other  .similar  long-term 
outlays. 

One  of  the  largest  long-term  commit- 
ments, of  course,  involves  backdoor 
Treasury  financing  At  the  end  of  April, 
more  than  $26  1  billion  was  outstanding 
in  unused  authorizations  to  draw  funds 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  Housing 
programs  accounted  for  a  portion  of  this 
total.  In  future  years  the  Congress  will 
be  obliged  to  provide  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  to  underwrite  net  borrow- 
ings under  unused  authorizations.  In 
fiscal  1960,  net  borrowiny.s  came  to  as 
much  as  $1.7  billion. 

Future  Congresses  will  also  be  obli- 
gated to  appropriate  annually  whatever 
sums  are  needed  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Over  ,S9  1  billion  was  re- 
quired in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  year. 
plus  $48  million  more  for  administrative 
expenses  incurred  in  issuing,  servicing, 
and  retiring  securities  and  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  Treasury  bonds.  If  the 
budget  continues  to  be  unbalanced  and 
deficit  financing  further  augments  the 
national  debt,  future  Congresses  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  appropriate  more 
and  more  for  interest 

Another  type  of  built-in  expenditure 
over  which  the  Congress  holds  no  real 
control  is  pensions  payable  to  veterans. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  pensions  paid  to 
living  veterans  for  non-service-connected 
disability  exceeded  $900  million.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  such  pensions  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  more  than  $1  billion. 
As  more  and  miore  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  become  pensioned  as 
they  grow  older  and  become  disabled, 
the  annual  cost  of  veterans'  pensions 
which  the  Congress  will  be  required  to 
meet  through  appropriations  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Other  Federal  programs 
like  civil  service  retiremient  pay  and  un- 
em^ployment  compensation  will  impose 
additional  demands  upon  direct  or  in- 
direct congressional  appropriations  in 
whatever  amounts  are  nece.ssary  to  cover 
the  Government's  share  of  total  costs. 

Recently,  the  Congress  has  had  under 
consideration  several  large  programs 
which  would  require  substantial  appro- 
priations in  the  near  future  For  exam- 
ple, on  May  25,  the  Senate  passed  a  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education     bill.       It     would 


begin  with  an  initial  3-year  authoriza- 
tion exceedmg  $2  5  billion.  If  adopted, 
that  program  will  soon  cost  that  much 
per  year  The  same  day.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  mc\ssage  on  urgent  national 
needs  asked  the  Congress  to  endorse  the 
expanded  space  program  by  agreeing  to 
underwrite  expenditures  of  $7  to  $9  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon  although  the  military  value 
of  such  a  project  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

These  and  other  expenditure  pro- 
posals, in  addition  to  our  many  existing 
built-in  spending  programs,  suggest  a 
further  upward  trend  in  budget  outlays. 
Yet  instead  of  being  alarmed  at  this  in- 
flationary prospect,  the  current  impres- 
sion in  the  Congress  seems  to  be  that  the 
public  will  not  object  to  a  little  creeping 
inflation  that  may  result  from  the  deficit 
financing  necessary  to  underwrite  the 
increased  expenditure.^  The  public,  it  is 
assumed,  favors  an  increase  in  .spending 
on  the  one  hand  but  little  or  no  increase 
in  taxes  on  the  other. 

But  the  cruelest  tax  of  all  would  be 
the  inflation  that  could  grow  out  of  con- 
tinued excessive  deficit  financing. 
While  some  persons  might  temporarily 
escape  it,  none  could  avoid  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  fiscal  chaos  if  creeping 
infiation  began  to  gallop.  The  Chinese 
maxim,  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  is  commenced  with  one  step,  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  pending  om- 
nibus housing  bill  is  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  further  inflation,  but  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
first  one. 

Yet  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  favorably  reported  the  bill  by 
a  2  to  1  majority.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, that  vote  will  be  a  fair  indication  of 
the  support  the  bill  will  receive  on  final 
passage  in  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  reported  the  bill  and 
as  one  who  is  familiar  with  its  provi- 
sions. I  have  a  duty  to  indicate  to  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  is  at  stake.  The  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  pending  bill  is 
unnecessarily  large.  The  Senate  should 
adopt  amendments  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
guished  majority  leader  for  having  time 
yielded  to  me  to  make  this  statement  on 
the  pending  bill.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  laid  before  the  Senate  my  amend- 
ment identified  as  6-1-61-L,  and  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  60.  to  strike  out  line  12  and  in- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(2)  striking  out  "and  public  corporations, 
boards,  and  commissions  established  under 
the  lav.B  of  any  State.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  public  corporations, 
boards,  and  commissions  established  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  and  privately  owned 
public  utilities  and  cooperatives  providing 
water  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  ( 1 ) '.  and  ". 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t-em- 
pore.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  control  of  30  minutes  on 
that  side.     Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


WHITTIER    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
LIBERTY    SCROLL 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
dlfEcult  hours  in  which  our  courage  and 
honor  is  being  severely  tested  through- 
out the  world,  there  are  those  who  call 
for  a  reassessment  of  our  goals,  a  review 
of  our  works,  a  study  of  our  determina- 
tion— a  self-examination,  if  you  please, 
of  whether  or  not  we  have  the  stamina 
to  stand  up  to  the  problems  of  this  fate- 
ful moment  in  history  in  which  com- 
munism threatens  further  to  increase  its 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men. 

The  news  in  past  weeks  has  not  been 
good.  And  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  in  agreement  with  every  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  our  adminis- 
tration. 

But  let  not  these  disagreements  here 
at  home  be  the  foundation  for  misun- 
derstanding of  our  purpose  by  those 
who  would  destroy  us.  In  the  desire  for 
freedom  Americans  are  united. 

So,  as  our  President  prepares  for  his 
conference  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  I 
would  point  out  that  if  any  reassess- 
ment, review  or  self-examination  is 
needed,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be 
made  by  the  Soviet  dictator  and  that  he 
look  into  our  hearts,  for  there  he  will 
flnd  that  our  dedication  to  the  American 
principles  of  honor  and  justice  is  as 
steadfast  today  as  it  was  in  those  dark 
wintry  days  of  Valley  Forge. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  today,  as 
an  American  and  as  a  South  Dakotan, 
to  bring  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
message  of  hope  and  courage  from  591 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  embodied  in  the 
liberty  .scroll  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

It  is  a  message  that  not  only  is  a 
noble  declaration  of  purpo.se,  but  is  also 
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a  shining  testimonial  that  the  rich  herit- 
age passed  on  to  us  by  the  signers  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  will  re- 
main safe  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  entrusted  in  years  tc  come,  for,  Mr. 
President,  the  591  signers  of  this  liberty 
scroll  arc  the  students  of  Whitticr  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak. 

Mr  President,  the  principal  of  'Whlt- 
tier  Junior  High,  Mr.  Elton  H.^Bissell, 
has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
scroll.  The  original  has  boen  sent  to 
President  Kennedy. 

I  think  It  Is  notcwoi-thy  to  invite  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Bis- 
seLl's  comment  in  his  letter  to  me  con- 
cerning the  scroll.     He  writes: 

The  teachers  and  others  connected  with 
the  program  were  very  giatiflpd  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  the  students  exhib- 
ited during  the  entire  proceedings.  We 
were  especially  pler.sed  to  be  reminded  by 
the  students  th  it  they  are  concerned  about 
their  Nation  and  Its  future.  We  are  sure 
that  what  they  have  learned  and  partici- 
pated In  wUl  be  carried  with  them  for  many 
years  to  come. 

These  are  tiie  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  testifying  today  as  to 
their  dedication  and  love  for  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours.  I  think  their  sen- 
timent is  that  of  the  youth  of  America, 
and,  surely,  it  is  adequate  documenta- 
tion and  demonstration  that  young 
America  stands  ready  to  uphold  the 
great  traditions  that  are  ours  in  this 
Nation  as  they  "reaffirm  and  repledge 
our  loyalty  and  love  to  the  United 
States  of  America  " 

These  are  words  ii  remember  from 
this  liberty  scroll  of  Whitticr  Junior 
High  School,  and  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
document  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  offi- 
cial proceeding;;  here  today. 

Mr.  Pre.«;iderit.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  immediately  following  the 
scroll  the  ntjres  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  signed  it  apF>ear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  scroll 
and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Inscription  or  thk  Lotai.tt  D.*t  Liberty 
Scroll.  WnnTTEH  Junior  High,  Siorx 
Palls  PtrsLic  5<hoois.  Siotnt  Palls.  S    Dak. 

We  want  It  known  to  all  people  that  we 
will  defend  th«  principles  of  our  beloved 
Nation  from  any  and  all  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  them 

We  further  stite,  that  In  our  daily  living 
we  will  foster  loyalty  by  our  actions  and 
deeds.  We  ftrnily  believe  we  owe  undying 
allegiance  to  our  country  because — 

1.  Our  forefatners  fought  for  and  won  our 
freedoms  to  worship,  speak,  and  think  as  we 
please,  and  our  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

2.  Our  forefathers  established  principles 
set  forth  in  th«  Constitution  to  guarantee 
these  freedoms. 

3  Many  men  have  given  their  lives  pre- 
serving our  liberty. 

4  All  of  us  must  be  aware  of  the  threats 
to  our  freedom;!  and  stand  united  against 
those  who  would  destroy  them. 

5.  Our  Nation  Is  an  Inspiration  for  those 
countries  and  i>eoples  struggling  for  free- 
dom. 

6.  We  are  prcud  of  our  country  and  the 
Ideals  for  which  It  stands. 

We  the  undersigned  students  of  Whlttler 
Junior   High    School,    Sioux    Falls,    S.    Dak  , 


do  hereby  reaffirm  and  repledge  our  loyalty 
and   love  to   the   United   States  of   America. 


STt'DENTB  Signing  Lotaltt  Scroll 

Georgea  Ahrenholtz.  Loratne  Ahrenholte, 
Donald  Alcer,  Micheal  Alexander,  Jack  Alvey. 
Dale  Amondson.  Connie  Andersen,  Eloise 
Anderson.  Griff  Anderi»on,  James  Anderson. 
Karen  Anderson,  Larry  Anderson,  Mike  An- 
derson. Richard  Anderson.  Diana  Atwood. 
Donald  Bain.  Richard  Balrd.  Donal  Baker. 
LaR.ie  Baker,  Jim  Baldwin,  Marty  Baldwin, 
TTiomas  Baldwin,  Beverly  Barrett.  Susan 
Barrett,  Daniel  Barton.  David  Barton  Mike 
Bates,  David  Baumt;ard.  Rose  Baumgard, 
Lan-y  Baumer,  B.irry  Bayer.  Cheryl  Bayer. 
Jean  Baysore.  Kim  Beck.  Cynthia  Berg,  Shar- 
on Bcrger,  Linda  Bethke.  Sherry  Bellike. 
Terry  Bills.  D.\ryl  Bird,  Karla  Bird,  Dennis 
BUhop   Jo  Ann  BJcrke,  Charles  Black. 

Jerry  Block,  Gordon  Boe,  Jeanette  Boel- 
la:\rd.  Maudle  Boesre.  Edward  Bohlman.  Susan 
Bnhlman.  Delbert  Bohms,  Jeanette  Booth. 
Je.T  Bork.  Lorian  Bornltz,  Harold  Bradley. 
Gary  Brakke.  David  Brandsma.  Bonnie 
Bran*on.  Gary  Brascl.  Ronnie  Brasel.  Luetta 
Brewer.  Barbara  Bricst.  Mike  Driest.  Barbara 
Brown.  Be^ty  Brown,  Mrrie  Brown.  Rose 
Brc*n.  Barbara  Brudvlg.  Dale  Bruining. 
Richard  Brun*.  Sandra  Buchholz,  Roger 
Buckneber-T,  Jim  EurnF,  B..rney  Cain.  Agnes 
Cain.  Nancy  Callahan.  Ray  Campbell.  Sally 
Campbell,  John  Card.  Norman  Card,  Judy 
Cauthon.  Kathy  C.TUthon.  EilKabffth  Centra. 
Kenneth  Burns,  Charlotte  Buiih.  Danny 
Chambers,  Jacqueline  Chambers,  Marilyn 
Chester. 

Dennis  Chrlstenfcn.  Donne  Chrlstensen. 
Harold  Chrirtens'^n.  Jnmcs  Clark.  Polly 
Clark.  Sandy  Clark,  fcharon  Clark.  Connie 
Clyde,  Dale  Clyde.  Darleen  Ciyde.  Mary  Col- 
lette.  Larry  Corriii.  June  Craig.  I'hlll  p  Cri- 
dar,  Delmar  Crowe,  Carol  Crusinberry.  Lee 
Criislnberry.  Jt>hn  Cyronek.  Richard  Daiil. 
Maiy  Dnr|»cn,  Mike  Davidson,  Larry  Davis, 
Jackie  Deal  Darlene  DeBoer.  Henrietta  De- 
Boer,  Judy  Decker,  Duane  DeH-'er.  M^ry  De- 
Reu,  Terrl  DeWandcl,  Janle  Dibben.  David 
D'.cke:is.  Donald  Dickens.  Dana  Dickey.  De- 
lores  Doty.  Etonna  Doly.  Daryl  DuBois.  Dean- 
na  DuBols.  Marcla  Duty.  Danny  East.  Danny 
Edwards,  Dlanne  Elchhorn,  Larry  Ei&en- 
braun.  Carol  Ellason,  Diane  E'm.'trand 

Danny  Erlckson,  Sylvia  Essellnk.  Mary  Es- 
sem,  Evelyn  Paber.  Ronald  Pahy.  Scott  Far- 
agher.  Prank  Pcltis,  Predrlck  Plsher,  Jean 
Plannery.  Jo  Pllttle.  Thomas  Pllttle.  Gwen- 
dolyn Foster  Sally  Foster.  Barton  Fountain. 
Dennis  Fowlds,  James  Fowlds.  Phillip  Fred- 
rickson.  B.irbara  Freitag.  Georgia  Frerichs. 
Margartl  Frerichs,  Roger  Frost,  Arden  Fay 
Fueston,  Donna  Galbavy,  John  Gamberg, 
Charles  Ganser.  Phyllis  Gardiner.  Stephanie 
Oarness.  Steve  Garritsen,  Darwin  Gednalske, 
Henry  Oerlke.  Jerry  Getman.  Jerry  Gibson, 
Diane  Gledd,  Klmm  Glllen,  Luana  GiUen, 
Judy  Gilpin,  Gary  Girard,  Maxy  Kaye  Graack, 
Edward  Graham.  Linda  Grantmi,  Mark 
Granvun,  Ronald  Grave,  Cherylyn  Gray,  San- 
dra Green. 

Carol  Grlfnth.  Russel  Wayne  Gulbranson, 
Stanley  Gulbrandson,  Donald  Gustafson, 
Jeanette  Gustafson.  Roger  Gustafson.  Sharyn 
Haack.  Dennis  Haan.  Michael  Haan.  Darry 
Haddican.  Gerald  Haddlcan,  Gloria  Haddlcan, 
Lois  Haddlcan.  Scott  Haggar.  James  Hales, 
Kathleen  HaJverson,  John  Hanisch,  Harold 
Hanson,  Charles  Haron,  David  Hardle,  James 
Harding,  David  Harkema,  Mary  Harkness, 
Linda  Harmer,  David  Harms,  Lorraine  Harm- 
sen,  Roger  Harman,  Donna  Hartson,  Dennis 
Harvey.  Eugene  Haugstad,  Richard  Hawe, 
Janet  Hayes.  Dana  Heater.  James  Heaton, 
Pat«y  Heckenliable.  Ester  Heen,  Roxanna 
Heither.  Rose-ellen  Ueksem,  Nancy  HeUen- 
stine.  Edna  Hembree,  James  Hembree,  Clif- 
ford Hills.  Richard  Hlnrlcks.  Pearl  Hoekman. 

Dale  Wesley,  Charlotte  Hoffman,  Harold 
HolUngshea,  Sandra  HoUlngshea,  Joe  Hooker, 
Michael  Hopp,  Sandra  Houch,  Wlllhun  How- 


lett,  Diana  Hubb^ll.  Shirley  HuffmaJi,  Danny 
Isch.  Elizabeth  Iverson.  Dennis  Jackson, 
Byron  Jaqua,  Susan  Jaqua,  Everett  Jaus  Dar- 
lene Javerr.  Terry  Jellls,  Janice  Jelsema, 
Linda  Jennings,  Beverly  Jensen,  James  Jen- 
son,  Joanne  Jensen.  Sherry  Jensen,  John 
Johns,  LeRoy  Johnson,  Richard  Johnson. 
Robert  Johnson.  Annlce  Jones,  Dale  Joneson, 
Lana  Joneson.  Mlcliael  Joneson,  Virginia  Jor- 
genson,  Danny  Jorgenson,  Pamela  Julius. 
Dennis  Kadlnger.  Sharon  Kadlnger,  Laura 
Kamben.  Llark  Kangas.  Annajoyce  Kelzer, 
Henrietta  Keyman,  Patsy  F'.ibbee,  Wanda 
KlUen. 

Dianna  Kimball.  Frank  King,  Judy  Klr- 
tach,  Dennis  Klltzke,  Mildred  Knauer.  Kath- 
leen Knopf,  Arthur  Koenekamp.  Curtis 
Koepp.  Lana  Koepp.  PrlscUla  Koepp,  Thomas 
Kolb,  Rite  Kolbrek.  Sharon  Kosberg, 
Sharon  Krohn.  Larry  Krueger.  David 
Krumbach,  Duaiie  Krumbach,  Angela 
Kuper.  £u.;an  Kupper,  Dennis  Kutil.  Rose 
Ann  Kutil,  Michael  Knusela,  Sharon  Kvam 
Billy  Lilrd.  Judy  Laird,  Larry  Lambert. 
J.tmes  Landman,  Jim  Lang,  Lawrence  Lang, 
Everette  Lanpher,  EKjnna  Larson,  James  Lar- 
£Oii.  Laura  Larson,  Linda  Larson.  Michael 
Larson,  Sharon  Larson,  Barbara  Laur. 
P.lanche  Lawhead.  Merwin  Lawrence.  Paula 
Jo  Lawrence.  Alvin  Lee.  Karla  Lelthoff.  Don- 
a'.d  L3tcher,  Alma  Leu,  Daiyl  Nage!,  Jim 
N.-.manny.  Eleanor  Nelson. 

Jamrs  Lewis.  LeRoy  Liesenger.  Jerry  L'ps. 
Katoy  Litz,  LeAnne  Lorenz.  Sharon  Lorenz, 
Stephen  Lorenzen.  Larry  Lowe.  David  Mad- 
ten.  Walter  Mager.  Marie  Malnolfi,  Thomas 
Malone,  Marcla  Maluchnik,  James  Marsh. 
Frances  Martin.  Francis  Martin.  Robert  Mar- 
tin, Barbara  Matthies.  Henry  Matthies.  David 
Mavity.  lA&rj  Mennenga,  Doug  Meyer,  Harlan 
Meyer,  Janet  Meyer,  Carol  Meyerink.  Diane 
Meyerlnk.  Terry  Middlen.  Audrey  Mielit?, 
Gregory  Miller.  Lloydine  Miller.  Mary  Miller, 
Sandra  Miller.  Larry  Mofle.  Steven  Monrad, 
Gloria  Moore.  Marjorle  Morris.  Susan  Moxne.=  , 
Colleen  Mriden,  Dorothy  Munce,  Elrcy 
Munce.  James  Munce.  Nolene  Myers,  Joan 
McCaffrey.  Steve  McCaulley.  Sheldon  Mc- 
Connlel.  Danny  McDonald.  Judith  McKer- 
cher. 

Gladys  Nelson.  Nancy  Nelson.  Shirley  Nel- 
son, Byron  Nerheim,  Etonna  Ness.  Harold 
Ness,  Allen  Nessan.  Kandle  Nlckelson,  Mal- 
colm Nickelson,  Barbara  Nleber.  Sandra 
Nicber.  Sharon  Noteboom.  Michael  Nowka. 
Larry  Oakley.  Karen  Oberg.  Patty  Oberg. 
Clifford  O'Connor,  Dennis  Ogdie.  Richard 
Ogdie,  Carolyn  Oien,  Betty  Olson.  Diana  Ol- 
son. Gregory  Olson,  Larry  Olson,  Patricia 
Olson,  Stanley  Olson,  Linda  Olstad.  Landis 
Osterberg.  Sheryl  Ostgaard.  Peggy  Paetow. 
Rita  Paetow,  Dlanne  Paulson,  Judy  Paulson, 
Thomas  Paulson,  Michael  Pesicka.  Patsy 
Pcslcka,  Tommy  Peters,  Marlene  Peterson, 
Millie  Peterson,  Rita  Peterson,  Frances  Pick- 
ering, Pat  Pickering,  Mark  Porter.  Michael 
Potter.  Edward  Powderly.  Patty  Ann  Pow- 
derly. 

Patricia  Preston.  Charles  Pugh,  Twlla  Pul- 
ford,  Sharon  Qulgley.  JoAnn  Questad,  Ronald 
Raabe.  Clarence  Raile.  Robert  Redmond 
David  Reents,  Mary  Regas,  Olympia  Regcs 
John  Relter,  Leonard  Rciter,  Shirley  Rens- 
burger,  Ronald  Rensple,  Ronnie  Reylats 
Roger  Reynolds,  Maurida  Richard,  Carol 
Richmond,  Marty  Ridenour,  Timothy  Riley, 
Douglas  Rima,  Linda  Ring,  Lynn  Rolfsou, 
Maryls  Rolfson.  Kathleen  Rolllnger,  NlkolaJ 
Romanowskl,  Duane  Roshelm.  Donald  Rote, 
Michael  Rothenbuehler.  Vickie  Rubin.  Gail 
Runge.  Karen  Runpe.  Karla  Runge,  Judy 
Rush.  Connie  Russell.  Lawrence  Russo.  Judy 
St.  Clair,  Armond  Sailer,  Jimmle  Sargent, 
Karen  Saxer,  Margaret  Schave,  Michael 
Schave,  Cheryl  Schmeyer.  Nancy  Schroer. 
Bonnie  Schutt,  Robert  Selig,  Donna  Severson 

Edward  Shafer,  William  Shaff,  Craig  Shav. 
Wayne  Sherwood,  Kenneth  Shoop,  Micheal 
Shoop.  Walter  Slchmeller.  Billy  Simon.  Paul 
Slmonson,  Candlce  SkUlman,  Miles  Skillman, 
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Carol  Skinlo.  ConsUnce  Sni.'.h  Gerald  Smith 
Noreen  Smith.  Rollie  Smith,  Sandra  Smith 
Marlene  Smithback.  Rnbert  Siiapp.  Jeanne 
Sneller,  Dennis  Sneliing.  Stephen  Sona, 
Kathy  Soweil.  Roger  Soweil,  Marilyn  Spicer. 
Rickford  Standing.  D/inald  Stansbury,  Victor 
Steilow.  Fred  Steineke  J.jhn  Stengle,  Linda 
Stengle,  Robert  Sterner.  Dennis  Stoakes. 
Rosalie  Stoakes.  David  Storevik.  Donald 
Storgarrd.  BilUe  Story,  Janice  Story,  Patricia 
Stovall,  Terry  Strum.  Roger  Sunde.  Carol 
Sundermann.  Janice  Sundermann.  Carol 
Sundet,  Sheryl  Sundet.  Linda  Swiden.  Virgil 
Taber,  Tommle  Tamblyn 

Rita  Taylor.  Roger  Taylor,  Gloria  Tebben, 
Larry  Tebben.   Janet   Theel,  Robert  Thesen- 
vitz.  Gary  Thle.  Gary  Thomas.  Larry  Thomp- 
son.   Loul.^e    Thompson.    Richard    Thompson. 
Robert  Thompson.  Sandra  Thompson.  Linda 
Thoreson.     Sandra     Thosren.     Carl     Thome. 
Connie  Thome.  James  Thorne.  Judy  TUden. 
Larry  Tllden.  Kent  Todd.  Diane  Tordoff,  Otis 
Torkelson.     Mary    Toussalnt.     Diana    Tracy. 
Sandra    Trumbull.    Cheryl   Turner.   Jennifer 
Uithoven,   John    Uithoven.    Beverly    VanBer- 
kum,  Renae  Vanderlinde,  Eugene  VanDiepen, 
David   VanMiddendorp.   Donald   VanMldden- 
drop      Gale     V.inRegenmorter.     Gary      Van- 
Regenmorter,  Ellen  Vassar.  DarreU  Venenga. 
L-irry     Venenga.     Sadie     Venenga.     Barbara 
Vickney,     Robert    Vlckney.    Sharol    Vlereck. 
Gary  Voight.  Steve  Waggoner,  Thomas  Wag- 
goner   Janette  Wagner,  Sharon  Wallenberg. 
Donna     Wallenstein.     Larry     Wallensteln. 
Bruce  Wallin.  Leonard  WalUn.  Jessica  Walls, 
Judith  Walls.  Dennis  Wardlow,  Nancy  Ward- 
lew     Du\r.e    Wiring.    Rita    Warring,    Pamela 
W'.tr.e     T'r.   n.  IS    Wehllng,    Susan    Weinsteln, 
David  Wentzel,  Bob  Wesdorp.  Terry  Weasel. 
Ronnie    Westlund     Peggy   White.    Carol    Wl- 
beto,  David  Wibeto,  Douglas  Wierenga,  Gary 
Wiese,  Barbara  Wilklng,  Prank  WlUard,  Larry 
Wilier,    David    Williams,    Diana   Wills,   Dean 
Wilson.     Warren     Wintrode.     Cheryl     Wise. 
Roger  Wi^we'l,  Charles  Witt.  Anna  Wodzln- 
ski.  Betty  Wolf.  Jerry  Wolff.  Michael  Wosje. 
Wavne  Yarrow.   Charlotte  Yesda.   Larry   Zle- 
rath.  Richard  Zlrpel.  Robert  Ziske.  Bill  Zlske. 
Ronnie  Zucker. 


LEAVE     OF     .ABSFNCE 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mt  Pie.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  on  official  busine.ss  for  the 
first  3  days  of  next  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont?  The 
Chair  hear-,  none    and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1922  >  to  assLst  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  commimity  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr    AIKEN.      Mr    President,   I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  my  amendment,  now  pending. 
I     Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  the 
result  of  informatior.  v.hirh  I  have  re- 
ceived  from    the   Hotioiable   Charles  R, 
Ross,  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Public 
Service  Board,  who  has  brought  to  my 
attention  a  .serious  situation  in  the  State 
of  Vermont  with  re.^pect  to  the  problem 
of  securing  adequate  fi:iancirig  for  some 
59   small,   privately   ov.ned    water  com- 
panies. 

I  am  sure  similar  situations  must  pre- 
vail in  many  other  States      These  com- 


panies are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  utilities. 
They  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Vermont  Public  Service  Board.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  three  water  coopera- 
tives providing  the  same  service  for  their 
members  in  the  rural  communities  in 
which  they  are  located 

A  look  at  the  financial  record  of  these 
companies  will  show  that  their  owners 
are  not  trying  to  get  rich  through  this 
kind  of  enterprise.  But  they  are  pro- 
viding a  vital  service.  In  nearly  every 
case  this  is  a  very  necessary  community 
sei"vice. 

Mr.  Ross  tells  me  that  some  of  these 
companies  are  in  urgent  need  of  addi- 
tional capital  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements to  provide  adequate  service. 
Local  banks  and  other  sources  of  capital 
refuse  to  make  any  additional  loans  and. 
in  one  CEise  cited  by  Mr.  Ross,  the  com- 
pany must  amortize  its  small  loans  now 
outstanding  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

It  would  seem  to  be  extremely  unreal- 
istic to  require  an  individual  owner  to 
furnish  equity  capital  for  utility  im- 
provemf  nts  in  a  water  system  of  this 
kind. 

In  one  Vermont  town  a  small  system 
has  been  condemned  because  of  lead 
contamination.  A  retired  man  owns  the 
company,  but  he  cannot  get  financing 
to  lay  a  new  system,  so  the  customers 
may  have  to  drill  their  own  wells.  An- 
other company,  with  more  than  300  cus- 
tomers, is  in  urgent  need  of  additional 
capital  to  make  es.sential  improvements 
but  private  financing  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  essential  that  these  companies  be 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their 
customers,  and  also  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tend their  lines  and  bring  water  to  addi- 
tional customers  in  the  normal  course 
of  community  development. 

In  other  words,  the  community  devel- 
opment cannot  take  place  without  the 
water  system,  and  the  water  system  can- 
not be  put  on  a  profitable  basis  without 
the  community  development.  It  is  an- 
other case  of  whether  the  hen  or  the 
egg  comes  first;  one  is  vital  to  the  other, 
of  course. 

A  listing  of  these  companies,  showing 
their  revenues,  expenses,  and  net  income, 
among  other  basic  financial  data,  was 
made  by  the  Vermont  Public  Service 
Board  last  November. 

Only  seven  of  these  companies  gross 
more  than  $10,000  annually,  and  the  net 
income  of  these  companies  ranges  be- 
tween $1,770  and  $7,851.  Of  the  seven, 
the  hhihest  ctistomer  load  is  767;  the 
lowest  is  286.  The  remaining  private 
water  companies  in  Vermont  are  much 
smaller,  mostly  netting  profits  that  can 
be  spelled  out  in  two  or  three  figures. 
Aside  from  these  seven,  none  has  a  gross 
in  excess  of  $6,000. 

Under  existing  law,  these  companies 
and  the  three  Vermont  cooperatives  can- 
not qualify  for  public  facility  loans.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is 
only  authorized  to  make  loans  to  State 
and  municipal  agencies. 

The  situation  in  Vermont,  in  regard  to 
our  water  companies,  would  appear  to 
be  unique  in  the  national  picture,  but  I 
feel  there  are  several  other  States  in  the 
same  or  a  similar  situation.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  the  housing  bill  would 


give  relief  to  the  Vermont  water  compa- 
nies in  regard  to  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  Vermont.  As  I  say.  I  am  satis- 
fied there  arc  other  States — there  must 
be  many  other  States — in  the  same  or 
similar  situation. 

The  change  I  propose  would  amend 
section  202' a)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  by  including,  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Housing  and  Hom,^  Finance 
Administrator,  the  power  to  make  loans 
to  privately  owned  public  utilities  and 
cooperatives  providing  water  service  to 
the  public  at  rates  or  charges  which  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  regula- 
tory body. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted.  It  will  be  simple  change  in 
the  law  It  will  create  no  abuse.  It 
will  only  assist  Vermont's  small  water 
companies  and  water  cooperatives  in 
their  work,  which  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rural  communities. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  looked  over  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  I  have  briefly  discussed  it 
with  him.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator two  or  three  questions  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  my  understanding  of 
tlie  prop>osal  is  correct. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  apply  only 
to  utilities?  The  Senator  uses  the  terms 
"utilities"  and  "cooperatives."  I  believe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  And  then  uses  the 
term    'providing  water  service." 

I  should  like  to  be  certain  that  the 
term  "providing  water  service"  applies 
both  to  the  word  "utilities"  and  to  the 
word  'coop>eratives."  In  other  words.  I 
w  ish  to  be  certain  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  not  trying  to  cover  any  type  of 
utility  other  than  water  service  com- 
panie.s. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  believe  that  a  company  which 
provides  water  service  to  a  community 
in  my  State  is  a  public  utility.  At  least 
it  reports  to  the  public  service  com- 
mission. Its  rates  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  public  service  commis- 
sion. In  offering  the  amendment  it  is 
certainly  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
public  utilities,  other  than  those  that 
provide  water  services  to  communities, 
eligible  for  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  term  public 
utility"  is  a  rather  broad  term,  and  could 
cover  telephone  companies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  covers  some  rather 
important  enterprises. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  term  could 
cover  electric  and  telephone  companies 
and  other  companies  of  that  kind.  I 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  limiting 
term  "providing  water  service"  would 
apply  only  to  the  type  of  utility  that  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  reach,  which  is  a 
company  that  provides  water  service. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subconimittee.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  cover  only  utilities  that 
are  providing  water  service,  and  only 
the  water  service  which  is  being  pro- 
vided  by  those  utilities.     I   am   inter- 
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ested  in  making  the  meaning  absolutely 
clear,  because  I  realize  that  a  slip  of 
typ>e  or  the  addition  of  a  comma  here 
and  there  wou  d  give  the  amendment  a 
different  meaning. 

Mr,  SPARKI^IAN,  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Senator.  I  think  that  a  fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  would  be  as  the  Sen- 
ator describe<l.  although  a  question 
might  arise.  As  the  Senator  said,  if 
there  should  be  some  slip  in  printing. 
the  provision  might  become  applicable 
to  all  utilities. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  will,  but  first  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  unique  so  far  as  Vermont 
is  concerned.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
my  State  practically  all  the  water  serv- 
ice companies  are  municipal  bodies — 
and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  them 
throughout  the  country  are — there  are 
private  companies  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, but  they  arc  all  regulated  by  the 
public  service  commission  in  our  State. 
So  the  propose<l  amendment  would  apply 
to  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
apply  to  other  States. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  loans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  telephone  service  or  electric 
lines,  because  jirovision  is  already  made 
for  such  loans  through  other  laws.  The 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  the 
making  of  loans  for  providing  water  serv- 
ice to  communities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator's  amendment  con- 
templates making  eligible  for  loans 
privately  owned  public  utilities  and  co- 
operatives pro^  iding  water  service  to  the 
public,  which  companies  do  not  now  re- 
ceive the  benefits  provided  in  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide loans  for  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion, or  providing  water  service  to  com- 
munities, and  is  not  intended  to  cover 
other  public  utility  services. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment  would  make  the  modified 
law  applicable  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  not  merely  in  the  State  of 
Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  situation  may  be  a  little  accentu- 
ated in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Many 
small  water  companies  were  organized 
because  someone  had  had  to  provide 
water  for  a  community.  In  most  cases 
they  are  making  virtually  no  progi-ess 
in  their  endeavor.  They  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vermont  Public 
Service  Board,  however,  so  far  as  their 
rate  structure  is  concerned.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  sometimes  they  are  ordered, 
perhaps  by  th'?  board  of  health,  to  make 
changes  in  their  system.  They  do  not 
have  the  nece.isary  money  to  make  such 
changes.  Nevertheless,  commimities 
must  have  that  typ)e  of  service  if  they 
are  to  develojj  and  grow  as  our  small 
commimities  in  Vermont  are  now  doing. 

While  I  have  in  mind  the  situation  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  I  am  satisfied  that 


there  must  be  many  other  States  in 
which  the  same  situation  prevails. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  clarify  for  the 
Record  the  context  of  the  Community 
Facilities  Act.  it  provides  predominantly 
for  the  making  of  loans;  but  it  does  con- 
tain some  provisions  for  the  making  of 
grants;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Not  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  Senator 
has  in  mind  another  provision,  which 
provides  grants  to  urban  communities 
for  planning  purposes  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment, 
however,  contemplates  no  gifts  or  grants 
to  private  utilities  or  cooperatives.  It 
would  authorize  the  making  of  loans 

Mr.  AIKEN      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  such  loans 
would  be  confined  to  utilities  and  co- 
operatives which  provide  water  service, 
but  would  not  deal  with  telephone  com- 
panies, electric  companies,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  discuss  a  bit 
further  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
which  deal  with  loans  to  cooperatives? 
A  moment  ago  he  stated  that  other 
laws  deal  with  telephone  and  other  util- 
ity companies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  discuss  the  subject  of  telephones 
and  the  extension  of  rural  electric  lines, 
because   he  is   a  sE>ecialist  in  the  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  most  modest;  but  his  state- 
ment gives  me  the  opE>ortunity  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  one 
of  the  founders  and  writers  of  the  law 
that  provides  service  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  The  law  provides 
for  loans  for  rural  electrification.  Later, 
by  an  amendment  that  was  authored  by 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI. 
and  of  which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1  was  a  cosp>onsor, 
the  terms  of  the  act  were  extended  to 
cover  rural  telephones.  I  presume  that 
is  the  law  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont had  in  mind.  As  I  said,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  was  one  of  those 
most  responsible  for  that  act  being 
placed  on  the  statute  books  originally. 
He  has  certainly  been  one  of  its  strong 
defenders  through  the  years,  and  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  privilege  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  difference  is  that, 
insofar  as  the  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration is  concerned,  practically  all  loans 
are  made  to  cooperative  organizations. 

The  loans  under  the  rural  telephone 
program 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  may  be  made 
to  either  type  of  utility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  they  are  nearly  all  made 
to  privately  owned  telephone  systems, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  believe  that  sit- 
uation would  be  true  generally  through- 
out the  country,  although  they  may  be 
made  to  either, 

Mr.  AIKEN,  The  rural  electrification 
loans  could  have  been  made  to  privately 
owned  companies,  but  those  companies 
did  not  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  the 


opportimity.  Therefore,  all  the  REA 
loans  are  made  to  cooperative  organi- 
zations, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  some  pri- 
vate companies  used  REA  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  making  extensions  of  the 
rural  sections. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  may  have,  but  they 
have  been  doing  it  with  regard  to  tele- 
phone systems. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  that  there  are  already  in  exist- 
ence laws  that  authorize  the  making  of 
loans  to  rural  electric  companies  and  to 
telephone  companie*^,  both  private  and 
public? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  making  of  loans 
to  water  service  companies. 

Mr  AIKEN.  To  private  and  coopera- 
tive companies.  In  the  large  cities  and 
towns  almost  invariably  the  water  sys- 
tem is  owned  by  the  public  or  the  city 
anj'way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Such  systems  are 
already  covered  under  the  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  already  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  interest 
rate  which  private  companies  would  be 
required  to  pay  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
that  question.  I  refer  the  Senator's 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

I  Mr.   SPARKMAN). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  give  the 
interest  rate  accurately  at  this  moment, 
but  it  is  approximately  4 'a  percent  and 
fully  compen.satory  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  fully  compensa- 
tory to  the  Government? 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  set  up  under  a 
formula? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  section  203  of  the  act,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rat«  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  interest  provi- 
sion on  these  loans  would  be  different 
from  the  interest  provision  on  the  FHA 
loans? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  be  different 
from  the  interest  provisions  on  the  tele- 
phone loans? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  because  that 
rate  is  the  same  as  the  REA  rate.  It  is 
different  from  the  formula  with  which 
the  Senator  is  familiar,  for  college  hous- 
ing loans,  which,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
is  based  upon  the  average  rate  that  the 
Government  must  pay  on  all  outstand- 
ing obligations,  plus  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  for  administrative  expyenses. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  What  is  the  interest 
rate  on  REA  loans  now?    Is  it  2  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  REA  rate  has 
always  been  2  percent. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  would  be  4''8 
percent,  by  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent formula? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  slioald  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  useful  little  book  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator.  It  is  entitled  Housint; 
Legislation  of  1961 — Review  of  Federal 
Housing  Programs  ■'  It  contains  a  brief 
explanation  of  all  housing  program.s  un- 
der the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
quting  from  page  103  of  thp  book,  \vith 
reference  to  'merest  rates: 

The  Adm'.r. istrator  has  established  basic 
Interest  rate«;  rf  4'g  percent  for  general  obli- 
gation bonas  and  4%  percent  for  revenue 
b<rids  or  other  'vjies  of  obligations,  effective 
February  2,  1961. 

Mr.  GRUENING  From  what  page  is 
the  Senator  reading;  now'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Pa?e  103  of  the 
small  green  book.  The  small  green 
books  do  not  seem  to  be  on  the  Senators' 
de.sks.  They  are  supposed  to  be  There 
are  supposed  to  be  two  books  on  every 
Senator's  desk;  one  is  the  hearings,  and 
the  other  the  small  book  to  which  I  am 
referring  now  It  was  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  and  covers  the  various 
housing  laws.  The  books  are  being  dis- 
tributed now. 

These  basic  rate?  apply  to  Issues  having 
a  maturity  peri.xl  c  f  30  years  or  more;  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  is  deducted  for  each  full 
5-year  reduction  from  the  30-year  period. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  we  lend  at  2  per- 
cent to  rural  electric  companies  and  to 
telephone  companies,  is  there  not  the 
danger  that  the  water  companies — that 
IS.  privately  owned  water  companies- 
will  come  and  ask  that  we  lend  to  them 
at  2  percent? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  would  very  much  doubt 
it.  The  rate  of  2  percent  for  rural  elec- 
tric loans  was  fixed  to  enable  them  to 
extend  into  areas  where  it  would  be  eco- 
nomically infeasible  to  extend  at  the  reg- 
ular rate  of  interest.  It  is  true  that 
many  REA  loans  have  gone  into  what 
was  called  skim -milk  territory  These 
communities  have  been  built  up,  and 
there  is  now  a  controver.-y  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  rate  should  be  changed, 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  there  any  contemplation  of 
their  later  coming  in  and  asking  that 
the  rate  of  interest  be  stt  at  2  percent? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  say  not ;  certainly 
definitely  not  on  my  part. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  would  say  that 
the  committee  would  not  look  fcith  favor 
on  it.  The  2-percent  interest  rate  for 
REA  was  set  in  1935.  I  believe  that  is 
the  date.     It  may  have  been  1934. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     It  was  many  years  ago. 

Mr  SPARKM.a.N.  The  REA  Act  was 
passed  in  1935.  The  rate  was  purposely 
set  at  a  subsidy  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  these  lines  out  into  areas  that 
p-ivate  companies  had  not  found  fea.sible 
to  enter.  Based  upon  the  statement  I 
have  made  we  need  not  fear  ever  having 
an  application  made.  The  low  rate  of 
interest  has  been  in  effect  for  26  years, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  request  has 
ever  been  made  for  that  interest  ra*e  on 
any  kind  of  Government  loan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  delighted  to  hear 
both  Senators  state  that  they  would  not 


subscribe  to  any  effort  to  have  tlie  in- 
terest rate  set  at  sometlung  less  tlian 
u'nat  would  be  reimbuisable  to  the  Gov- 
(•:  nmLiit  wlien  it  has  to  bon  ow  money. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  subscribe 
to  that  statement.  I  do  not  know,  but 
perhaps  the  Senator  may  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  when  the  interest  rat*  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program  was  set 
The  Senator  was  at  one  time  a  member 
cf  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  At  any  rate,  we  set 
it  at  what  we  considered  to  be  an  ab- 
solutely fair  rate  to  the  Government, 
v.hich  wail  reasonable  to  permit  small 
towns  and  communities  to  be  able  to  sup- 
p.?rt  these  loans. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
ii  any  estimate  in  existence  of  the  calls 
that  would  be  made  for  loaios  to  help 
these  water  companies,  is  there? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  expect  that  they 
would  be  rather  few.  because  as  a  com- 
munity grows,  and  gets  large  enough, 
it  goes  in  for  a  municipal  system.  It  is 
the  small  communities,  of  no  more  than 
a  dozen  or  100  houses,  which  are  having 
trouble  riglit  now.  Banks  are  not  in- 
tu-ested  in  making  these  loans,  because 
i:  would  take  a  long  time  to  pay  the  loans 
off,  and  the  banks  can  get  more  for  their 
money  in  other  investments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  amendment.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  am  glad  to  accept  it.  I  ask 
that    the   Chair   state    the    question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  both  Senators  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
am'^ndment  oflered  by  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendmer."  identified  as  "6-1-61-M." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  am*:-nciment  will  be  stated 

The  Lecisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  59, 
line  — .  insert  the  following: 

FELLOWSFTIPS    TOR    crrT    PLANTTING    AND 
ITRBAN    STtTDIES 

Sec.  315.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  annually, 
for  a  three-year  period  commencing  on  July 
1.  1961,  to  be  used  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  for  the  purpose  i.f 
providing  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialist.*!  .a.s 
provided  below  Persons  shall  be  selected 
for  such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of 
ability.  Fellowships  shaJl  be  solely  for 
tr.ilning  In  public  and  private  nonpro&t  In- 
stitutlona  of  higher  education  having  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  In  the  field  of  city 
planning  or  In  related  field.?  ( Including  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  economics,  mu- 
nicipal finance,  public  aclmmistratlon.  and 
sociology),  which  programs  are  oriented  t  > 
training  for  careers  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity development.  The  Administrator 
shall.  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
consult  with,  and  secure   the  advice  of,  the 


Department     of     Health.     Education,     and 
Welfare. 

Mr  CL.^RK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  amendment  would 
auLiiorize  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  annually,  for  a  3-year 
ptriod,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fel- 
lowships for  the  graduate  training  of 
professional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technicians  and  specialists. 
These  persons  would  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  l>e  trained  solely  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education  having  programs 
of  graduate  studi'  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  or  in  related  fields.  The 
amendment  has  tlie  same  purpose  as 
section  708  of  S.  57,  the  housing  bill  of 
1959,  which  was  passed  by  U\e  Senate 
but  failed  of  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  for  personnel 
in  our  increasingly  urban  civilization  is 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  and  related 
fields,  such  as  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  the  like.  At  the  present  time,  some 
300  technical  positions  in  city  and 
regional  plarming  are  unfilled.  This  Is 
because  there  simply  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
fill  them.  This  shortage  arises,  m  part, 
from  the  newness  of  the  field  and.  in 
part,  from  the  competition  of  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  training  In  older 
fields,  such  as  medicine,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Only  about  30 
schools  ofTer  degrees  in  planning,  and 
they  are  turning  out  about  200  graduate 
students  this  year.  Most  of  these  schools 
could  expand  their  enrollments  substan- 
tiallj'.  and  other  institutions  might  be 
willing  to  initiate  graduate  programs  in 
planning  and  related  fields. 

The  need  for  trained  personnel  in 
these  fields  will  Increase  significantly. 
The  President's  legislative  program  for 
housing  and  community  development 
will  involve  about  J3,500  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  a  significant  tunount  of 
local  matching  funds.  Tlie  Federal 
Government,  then,  has  a  vital  concern 
with  the  availability  of  trained  person- 
nel at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
of  government. 

The  rate  of  urban  renewal  activity 
may  well  double,  and  it  is  likely  tliat 
there  will  be  new  programs  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  open  space.  TTie  problems 
of  urban  transportation,  which  are  dealt 
with  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill,  are 
bound  to  involve  increasing  Federal 
attention. 

To  administer  these  programs  effec- 
tively at  all  levels,  it  is  essentia!  to  have 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  technicians.  To  meet  this  vital 
need,  the  Housing  and  Home  P^inance 
Administrator  would,  under  my  amend- 
ment, be  authorized  to  undertake  a  pro- 
erain  of  fellowships  to  be  financed  with 
appropriated  funds.  The  fellowships 
would  be  provided  for  graduate  training 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  and  in 
related  fields,  such  as  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  economics,  municipal  fi- 
nance, public  administration,  and  so- 
ciology. Accredited  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  eligible  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  program  would  be  those  hav- 
ing recognized  programs  in  one  or  more 
of  these  fields  3riented  to  training  for 
careers  in  city  and  regional  planning, 
housing,  urban  -enewal.  and  community 
development. 

Fellowship  gr.ints  would  be  limited  to 
graduate  students  and  generally  would 
be  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
3  years  duration.  The  grants  would 
probably  range  jp  to  $2,000  to  $3,000  an 
academic  year.  The  recipients  of  these 
grants  would  b'?  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability. 

In  determining  which  schools  would  be 
eligible,  how  the  students  would  be 
selected,  the  aniount  of  the  grants,  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  provi- 
sion of  such  grants,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  would 
consult  with  and  secure  the  advice  of 
the  OfBce  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  recognised  educational  and  pro- 
fessional associations  in  these  fields. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  amendment 
Ls  not  included  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  *f) 
the  fioor;  and  It  may  also  be  asked  why 
this  amendment  Is  not  Incorpyorated  in 
either  the  bill  t<:i  extend  the  National  De- 
fense Educatlo  1  Act  or  In  the  higher 
education  bill  which  shortly  will  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  hearing  and  considera- 
tion. The  answ  er  to  the  first  question  is 
that  this  provision  was  omitted  from 
the  housing  bill  in  the  erroneous  belief 
that  It  might  be  better  to  try  to  include 
it  in  one  of  the  two  educational  bills.  In 
large  part,  this  was  my  fault  because,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  suggested  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SPARKMAN  I  that  p>erhap6  this  scholar- 
ship propo.sal  should  be  Included  m  the 
education  bill  Instead  of  being  handled, 
as  last  year,  in  the  housing  bill.  But 
the  staff  and  other  Senators  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
rather  to  the  view  that  special  .scholar- 
shli>s  in  particular  fields  could  best  be 
considered  In  bills  dealing  with  those 
fields,  rather  than  in  a  general  educa- 
tion bill.  This  Is  the  way  In  which 
scholarships  in  scientific  fields  have  long 
been  handled 

By  the  time  I  was  able  to  report  back 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  It 
seemed  wiser  to  handle  these  scholar- 
ships in  the  housing  bill,  that  bill  was 
out  of  the  committee  So  at  his  sug- 
gestion I  have  prepared  this  amendment, 
which  I  hope  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
accept. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  now  of- 
fering is,  in  fact,  originally  the  brain 
child  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  first  presented  it  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania   yield ^ 

Mr  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  be  the  training  of  city  planners  in  a 
field  where  there  is  not  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  such  qualified  persoi^s? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  GRUENING  This  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  us  in  Alaska,  because  Alaska 
has  some  young  communities  v.hich  are 
expanding.  As  so  frequently  happens, 
particularly  on  the  frontier,  they  are 
expanding  In  a  rather  haphazard,  hel- 
ter-skelter fashion.  It  is  obvious  that 
city  planning  by  competent  professional 
city  planners  would  be  highly  useful  to 
such  communities.  Therefore,  with 
Alaska's  needs  in  mind.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  if  it  can  l>e 
usefully  made   applicable  to  ray  State. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
tell  me,  for  Instance,  how  the  University 
of  Alaska,  which  is  greatly  croncerned 
w  ith  the  development  of  our  young  State, 
and  destined  to  play  an  Important  part 
In  assisting  that  development,  might  be 
Included  in  the  program?  I  am  certain 
that  the  university  authorities  would  be 
interested  to  know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  University 
of  Alaska  would  have  to  provide — and 
for  all  I  know ,  It  may  do  so  now — grad- 
uate training  leading  to  a  graduate  de- 
gree In  city  planning,  a  degree  which 
young  men  and  women  wou.d  receive 
upon  completing  their  fellowships. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Assuming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  has  not  riade  this 
preparation — because,  after  all,  it  is  stiU 
a  relatively  youthful  institution — I  am 
interested  in  knowing  how  It  could  enter 
this  field  properly  and  render  the  serv- 
ice in  community  planning  which  would 
be  useful  and  needed  In  Alaska. 

Mr.  CLARK  My  suggestion — and  it 
IS  a  suggestion  off  the  top  of  my  head — 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
other  fine  citizens  of  Alaska  who  are 
interested  in  this  field  should  perhaps. 
select  half  a  dozen  young  men  ind  wom- 
en who  have  a  high  standing  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  and  apply  for  them, 
or  have  them  apply,  for  graduate  fel- 
lowships under  this  prop>osal,  and  attend 
Institutions,  of  which  there  are,  I  think, 
30,  where  proper  instruction  is  given. 
Then  they  should  return  to  Alaska  and 
start  a  department  of  this  kind  in  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania: I  shall  follow  it  up.  For 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska's  big  oil  boom,  com- 
munities In  the  Kenai  Penmiiula.  such 
as  Kenal  and  Soldatna.  are  expanding 
rapidly,  but  they  are  without  any  pro- 
fessional city  planning.  Prt>tty  soon 
they  will  be  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
will  have  wished  they  had  planned  more 
carefully  in  the  beginning.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  experts  who  could  oe  trained 
by  such  a  program  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
sought  by  his  amendment  would  be  very 
helpful  In  Alaska  and  In  the  other  49 
States,  as  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  1  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  Senator's  comment';,  be- 
cause his  State  is  a  rapidly  developing 
one  for  which  the  future  Is  rosy.  A 
similar  situation  exists  in  Venezuela, 
where  the  discovery  of  vast  new  oilfields 
has  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new  city 
of  .somewhat  more  than  60.000  persons. 
But  Venezuela  has  no  city  planners.    So 


Venezuela  has  contracted  with  the  joint 
urban  study  center  created  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University  to  furnish  city  plan- 
ners to  enable  the  new  city  to  be  created 
without  the  headaches  which  are  always 
the  result  of  helter-skelter,  unplanned 
growth.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  be  interested  in  that  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  would  be  very 
much  interested  In  such  developments. 
As  I  have  said  we  have  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where  the 
cities  of  Kenai  and  Soldatna  are  mush- 
rooming and  booming  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  new  oil  wells:  and  in  that 
situation,  such  a  study  and  the  providing 
of  expert  city  planning  would  be  very 
useful.  So  I  shall  be  glad  to  look  fur- 
ther into  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAU.=^CHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator's  amendment  contemplates 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  annually,  for  a  3-year 
period,  beginning  July  1.  1961.  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  fellowships 
for  the  graduate  training  of  professional 
city  planning  and  urban  and  housing 
technicians. 

Mr   CLARK      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  2  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Solely  for  •  •  •  graduate  study  in  the 
field  of  city  planning  or  in  related  fields 
( including  architecture,  civil  engineering, 
economics,  municipal  finance,  public  admin- 
istration, and  sociology)  — 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  read  further,  as  fol- 
lows : 

which  programs  are  oriented  to  training  for 
careers  in  city  and  regional  planning,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  fellowships  or 
grants,  in  connection  with  those  pro- 
visions, must  be  oriented  to.  and  must 
be  a  part  of.  training  for  careers  in  city 
and  regional  planning.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  his 
service  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and  earlier 
as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  knows  the  neces- 
sity for  a  really  good  cit>'  planner  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  other  areas 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes :  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  established  a  city  planning 
commission  But  I  did  not  envision  the 
employment  of  sociologists  municipal 
finance  men.  public  admini;;tration  per- 
sons, and  students  in  economics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired, 

Mr  CLARK  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  let 
me  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in 
order  to  suggest  the  intention  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
this  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amendment:  The  studies  in  these  re- 
lated fields  would  be  part  of  the  course 
leading  toward  a  concentrated  decree 
in  city  planning  ;  but  these  are  peripheral 
areas  about  which  a  trained  city  plan- 
ner has  to  know  something  if  he  i.s  to  be 
any  good.  •  I  wi.sh  to  make  it  very  clear 
indeed  that  the  matter  included  in  pa- 
rentheses in  the  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  interpreted,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  properly  be  interpreted,  as 
authorizing  fellowships  in  these  particu- 
lar fields,  divorced  from  the  area  of  city 
planning, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  continue  briefly,  let  me  say  there  is 
in  the  record  of  the  heanrvas  consider- 
able testimony  in  support  of  the  fellow- 
ships provided  bv  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  state  where  that  :s  to 
be  found  in  the  record  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  pa^e  593.  a  part  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Harold  Wise,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  fif  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  wherein  in  his  fifth 
paragraph  he  discu.sses  this  scholarship 
question  in  much  the  same  terms  in 
which  I  have  already  di.scuscied  it. 

Let  me  also  refer  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  other  Senators  to  a  letter 
which  appears  on  page  600  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  letter  is  addre.ssed  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sp.^rkmanI.  and 
is  signed  by  Mr.  Corwin  R.  Mocine. 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMEEtCAN  INSTITXTT:  C'T  FL-ANNFUS. 

Wa'^hington.  D  C    April  14,  1961 . 
Re  Housing  Act  of  1961  S    1478. 
Hon   John  Sf'ap.km AN. 

Chairman,    Subcornmittee    on    Housing,    U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Wa.ihington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Sparkman;    In    furtherance 
of  our  oral  testimony  before  your  committee. 
we   would    like   tc    submit   the   following   for 
your  consideraciuii 

I  EDCC.\TION  . 

We  continue  to  be  mr>st  cnnrerned  about 
the  shortai^e  of  tra.ned  a:.d  experienced  per- 
sonnel tn  the  fields  cf  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan planning  t  including  research  and  teach- 
ing positlonsi,  urban  renewal,  c  immunity 
development,  ar.d  other  related  fields  and 
professions. 

"We  forcee  that  the  nrnjranis  now  In  op- 
eration and  needed  t-j  prepare  adequately 
lor  the  commit  expansion  of  our  population 
In  urban  communities  and  to  relieve  op- 
pres.5lve  cond.f.ons  in  our  distressed  urban 
blighted  arena  will  not  be  carried  out  suc- 
ces£fu:;v  unles.^  a  greater  supply  of  people 
are  available  In  the  public  service  prore.'^,8lor..s. 
While  we  caJinot  ppeak  fcr  the  quaiitita- 
tive   needs   of   other    professions,    we   believe 


I 


*hat  the  annu.U  .supply  of  professional  [  lan- 
i^.ers  trainetl  In  our  (p-aduate  .schf'<ils  needs 
to  !:>€  approximately  double  the  current  cui- 
put   of   about  200. 

We  also  know  that  there  la  widespread 
:;.tfr<st  in  urban  pl..:i:i;;.g  as  a  pr  /fes.sioi.al 
career,  but  that  promising  candidates  are 
often  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  the 
2-year  postgraduate  course.  There  are  re- 
latively few  scholarsshlps  available,  as  Is  also 
true   in   certain  other  public  service  profes- 

S'.-'US. 

W.e   submit  the  following  list  of  needs  &a 

exoressing  some  of  the  problems  Involved 
Ki  developing  an  adequate  professional  plan- 
ning educational  system. 

SOU£    NEEIJS    IN    SUPPORT    OF    PLANNING 
EDUCATION 

1.  Fellowship  funds  are  needed  to  encour- 
age high  caliber  students  to  enter  the  field 
and  to  help  reduce  the  manpower  problem 
No  highly  qualified  candidate  for  graduate 
study  In  planning  should  have  to  forego 
the  training  because  of  financial  need.  In 
other  public  service  professions  (such  as 
public  health  and  social  work)  the  need  for 
federally  financed  fellowships  has  been  rec- 
ognized, and  today  practically  all  the  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  In  these  two  programs 
throuehout  the  country  benefit  from  Federal 
fellowship  grants. 

2  Selecting  students:  Tests  need  to  be 
devised  to  assist  the  planning  schools  in  the 
•selection  of  students,  and  to  make  sure  these 
fellowship  funds  are  to  be  well  spent.  There 
are  no  adequate  tests  at  present  A  substan- 
tial sum  should  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  and  some  agency  such  a??  the  Ednca- 
tlonal  Testing  Service  commissioned  to  de- 
velop tests  which  would  attempt  to  Identify 
the  attitudes  and  aptitudes  the  planning 
schools  should  be  seeking  In  the  recruitment 
of  students. 

3  Improvement  of  Instruction :  Funds  are 
needed  to  facilitate  Improvement  of  Instruc- 
tion within  the  planning  schools.  Most 
planning  schools  are  relatively  new  and  un- 
derstaffed. Many  are  In  somewhat  Isolated 
locations  and  seldom  benefit  from  the  stimu- 
lation brought  about  by  visiting  professors, 
lecturers,  and  distinguished  practitioners. 
Inadequate  travel  budgets  at  most  planning 
schools  provide  little  opportunity  for  visits 
to  other  schools,  or  for  attending  national 
or  regional  meetings  where  problems  of  plan- 
ning education  are  discussed. 

Teachers  In  planning  schools  need  to  com- 
pare notes  and  approaches  relating  to  in- 
struction In  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  need 
travel  grants  to  this  end. 

Summer  seminars  are  needed  to  bring  to- 
gether the  outstanding  teachers  of  plannlng- 
related  subjects  along  with  representatives  of 
Interested  planning  schools  to  discuss  course 
content,  problems,  and  approaches  Summer 
salaries  as  well  as  stipends  to  cover  travel 
and  subsistence  would  be  needed  to  Instire 
optimum  attendance  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents In  such  an  undertaking.  Such  semi- 
nars could  be  held  over  a  p)erlod  of  several 
years  to  permit  discussions  in  depth  on  such 
subjects  as  theory  and  history  one  summer, 
land  economics  and  transportation  another 
sununer,  etc. 

Roving  professorships  are  needed,  whereby 
distinguished  scholars  and  practitioners  (In 
the  pay  of  the  Federal  Government)  would  be 
made  available,  for  a  semester,  on  applica- 
tion to  any  planning  school  requesting  such 
assistance,  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
need.  In  this  way  the  scarce  resources  in 
this  new  profession  could  be  shared  by  a 
niimber  of  Institutions. 

Visiting  lecturers  on  specific  subjects  from 
this  and  other  countries  are  needed.  They 
could  be  centrally  selected  and  rotated  to 
the  educational  Institutions  that  can  gain 
the  most  from  them. 


ai-iJEARCil 

We  also  continue  to  be  appalled  at  the 
lack  of  support  f  )r  basic  and  applied  re- 
search to  contribute  insifiht  u:id  factual 
data  to  our  houslitg  and  urban  prugrams. 
except  In  certain  problem-oriented,  func- 
tional programs  in  the  health  and  highway 
fields. 

We  support  a  strong  and  continued  pro- 
gram of  research  and  a  8trenp:thenln  of  the 
role  of  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
serving  this  vital  need. 

USBAN     RrNEWAI.    POLICY 

The  lack  of  research  material  and  data  on 
the  subject  Inhibits  a  fully  adequate  evalu- 
ation of  the  urban  renewal  program  Never- 
theless, some  guidelines  are  necessary  to 
establish  objectives  and  mark  progress. 

Following  2  years  of  Intensive  committee 
study  and  discussion,  the  board  of  governors 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
adopted  a  policy  statement  In  July  1959.  with 
regard  to  vuban  renewal  This  statement  is 
enclosed  as   attacliment   No.    1. 

We  thank  your  committee  for  Its  Interest 
and  lt«  diligence  In  the  program. 
Very  truly  jrours, 

Cos  WIN  R    MOCIMX. 

President. 


A  Statiment  of  Policy  on  Urban  Rxnxwal  ' 

This  statement  assesses  the  current  urban 
renewal  program.  \ta  strength  and  weak- 
nesses, from  the  viewpoint  of  objectives 
stated  In  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  renewal  jjro- 
gram.  the  workable  program  concept,  the 
relation  to  the  Federal  highway  program,  and 
the  scale  and  continuity  of  the  program  are 
evaluated.  The  need  for  nonurban  and 
fringe  area  renewal,  the  role  of  urban  design, 
and  the  need  fur  research  are  dlscvissed. 
Seven  policy  recommendations  are  set  forth 
to  correct  present  weaknesses  and  strengthen 
the  program  This  statement  of  policy  Is  the 
third  one  Issued  on  the  subject  of  redevelop- 
ment and  renewal,  by  the  AIP,  sliice  the 
spring  of  1948.  The  changing  concepts  re- 
sulting from  exi>erlence  with  the  operation 
of  this  program  make  such  continuous  ap- 
praisal desirable  The  statement  was  adopted 
by  the  AIP  In  July  1969. 

TUX    OBJXCTIVBS    OF    UXBAM     KX.NCWAX 

The  baste  objective  of  urban  renewal  Is  the 
Improvement  of  the  environment  as  It  affects 
the  urban  inhabitant. 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  the  national 
program  of  urban  renewal  are  well  stated  In 
the  preamble  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1049  That  act  defined  the  objective  as  the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  envlronmezti 
for  every  American  family,  thus  contributing 


"Adopted  by  the  board  of  governors.  July 
29.  1959. 

Committee  members  submitting  the  final 
report  were  William  F  Upman,  James  R. 
McCarthy.  Olney  O  Smith.  Sydney  Williams, 
and  Corwin  R  Mocine.  chairman  The  origi- 
nal committee  chairman.  George  A.  Duggar. 
resigned  owing  to  absence  from  the  country. 
Numerous  helpful  comments  were  received 
from  workshop  participants  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  held  In  New  York  on 
October  1958.  and  during  the  succeeding  year 
from  chapter  corresponding  members,  and 
others. 

This  policy  committee  was  one  of  seven 
national  policy  committees  authorized  by  the 
board  of  governors  in  October  1957. 

This  policy  statement  supercedes  and  re- 
pl.\ces  the  earlier  ALP  policy  statement. 
"Statement  of  Principles  for  Federal  Urban 
Redevelopment  Legislation."  spring  1918, 
"Statement  of  Policy  on  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment," December  1963. 
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to  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
growth,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion •  •  •  and  to  an  economy  of  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

The  immediate  objective  of  urban  renewal 
Is  to  reduce  blight.  Title  I  of  the  1948  act. 
relating  to  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development, provided  a  method  by  which 
this  objective  could  be  brought  within  reach. 
By  making  Federal  grants  available  It  filled 
the  gap  which  bad  made  State  enabling 
legislation  largely  Inoperative.  Federal 
grants  and  loans  were  made  part  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  and  private  Federal.  State. 
and  local  cooperation  for  action  in  blighted 
areas  and  areas  threatened  by  blight. 

the  cumieht  p«ockam.  tt?  sturncths   and 
weakkxsseb 

More  coviprehensive  program 

The  objectives  of  urban  renewal,  as  have 
been  stated,  are  the  Improvement  of  the 
urban  environment  through  the  elimination 
of  blight  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  com- 
prehensive urban  plan.  Urban  renewal  Is 
the  coordinated  application  of  all  municipal 
powers  on  an  area  basis  for  the  execution 
of  a  master  plan.  The  current  program  falls 
short  of  the  objective  In  several  important 
respects  First,  the  Federal  legUlatlon — and 
therefore  the  majority  of  action  programs — 
Is  limited  in  housing.  Important  areas  of 
the  community  are  thus  left  without  an 
effective  means  for  Improvement,  and  a 
spotty  and  unrelated  program  Is  the  re- 
sult. Blight  and  obsolescence  attack  the 
total  fabric  of  the  community  and  are  not 
limited  to  any  one  category  of  land  use.  A 
fully  eflectlve  program  to  eliminate  blight 
must,  therefore,  be  able  to  attack  blight 
wherever  It  exists  without  being  hampered 
by  artificial  and  arbitrary  limitations  on 
the  kinds  of  areas  which  can  be  treated. 

The  trorkable  program 

The  Federal  requirement  of  a  workable 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blight  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Federal  aid  for  project  activ- 
ity la  a  sound  one.  It  recognizes  that  If  the 
program  Is  to  be  successful,  all  the  resources 
of  the  community — both  public  and  pri- 
vate— must  be  effectively  utilized.  Again, 
the  program  often  falls  short  of  this  goal. 
Many  communities  are  falling  to  Integrate 
fully  urban  renewal  into  the  activities  of 
local  government,  the  Federal  Government 
also  falls  to  carry  out  its  own  sound  phi- 
losophy. Thus  we  see  communities  spending 
vast  sums  on  limited  project  areas  which 
are  not  fundamentally  related  to  a  compre- 
hensive plan  In  other  cities,  clearance  and 
rebuilding  are  going  ahead  In  small  areas 
while  a  lack  of  code  enforcement  and  poor 
municipal  housekeeping  permit  much  larger 
areas  to  continue  to  deteriorate.  A  third 
weakness  Is  seen  In  the  community  where 
renewal  Is  not  properly  related  to  activities 
of  the  older  and  more  traditional  depart- 
ments of  municipal  government.  At  a  mini- 
mum, this  means  a  waste  of  scarce  local 
resources.  In  that  local  Improvements  are 
not  employed  as  contributions  to  renewal. 
At  worst,  the  whole  future  of  a  renewed 
area  may  be  endangered  through  the  action 
of  another  department  of  local  government 
or  of  a  State  or  county  government — as. 
for  Instance,  when  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion of  a  freeway  or  an  airport  destroys  the 
amenity  of  a  residential  area. 

Relation  to  the  highway  program 
This  raises  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  to  the  Federal 
highway  program.  These  are  two  federally 
Instigated  programs  which  hold  the  poten- 
tial of  a  massive  and  permanent  effect  upon 
the  form  of  American  cities  and  metropoli- 
tan    areas      Except     for     the     coordination 
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which  may  be  supplied  at  the  local  level, 
however,  each  one  is  apparently  operating 
entirely  Independently  of  the  other.  With  a 
recognition  of  their  Interdependence  and  a 
clear  policy  at  the  Federal  level,  each  of 
these  programs  could  act  to  complement  and 
strengthen  the  other.  This  mutual  support 
can  range  all  the  way  from  urban  renewal 
assistance  In  right-of-way  acquisition,  and 
the  use  of  right-of-way  clearance  to  elim- 
inate blighted  structures  at  the  most  ele- 
mentary level,  to  a  carefully  planned  and 
programed  employment  of  freeway  location 
and  redevelopment  activity  to  recast  and 
improve  the  development  pattern  In  large 
sections  of  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 
Such  Imaginative  and  constructive  Joint  use 
of  the  highway  and  urban  renewal  programs 
will  only  become  general  when  there  is  a 
clear  statement  of  Federal  policy,  when  pro- 
cedures and  governmental  review  encoiirage 
cooperative  action,  and  when  local  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  great  potentialities 
which  exist  and  prepares  strong  and  mean- 
ingful general  plans  designed  to  make  full 
use  of  these  tremendous  development  tools. 

The  lack  of  a  firm  policy  statement  at  the 
Federal  level  interrelating  the  highway  and 
urban  renewal  programs  undoubtedly  stems 
from  the  fragmented  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  local  problems.  It 
seems  certain  that  maximum  coordination, 
and  therefore  maximum  efficiency  and  re- 
sults, will  only  be  attained  when  there  Is  a 
Cabinet-level  department  in  the  National 
Government  responsible  for  leadership,  re- 
search, assistance,  and  coordination  In  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  many  problems  of  the 
country's  urban  communities. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  high- 
way program,  we  cannot  avoid  a  mention  of 
the  financial  resources  that  have  been  com- 
mitted to  It  as  contrasted  with  the  support 
for  renewal.  The  highway  program  has  been 
enormously  Increased.  Failure  to  Increase 
urban  renewal  outlay?  as  fast  as  those  for 
highways  argues  either  that  the  accumulated 
problems  of  urban  blight  are  of  a  lesser 
scale  than  the  problems  of  highway  defi- 
ciency, or  that  we  admit  of  a  sudden  shift 
In  our  sense  of  values  as  between  ease  In 
mobility  and  decency  In  occupancy. 

Scale  and  continuity  of  program 
The  urban  renewal  program  has  suffered, 
particularly  during  the  past  2  years,  from 
inadeqtiate  appropriations,  uncertainty  as  to 
Us  future,  and  failure  of  the  administration 
to  enunciate  a  clear  and  continuing  policy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  In  most 
American  cities,  the  difficult  task  of  provid- 
ing for  relocation  without  causing  com- 
munity dislocation  and  great  human  misery, 
and  the  limited  financial  resources  which 
most  cities  can  devote  to  the  program,  mean 
that  renewal  must  be  a  long-range  program 
conducted  slowly  and  carefully  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  general  neighborhood  renewal 
plan  technique,  which  Congress  has  wisely 
provided,  encourages  cities  to  plan  and 
schedule  project  activity  as  much  as  10  years 
In  advance.  The  prospective  authorization 
of  cltywlde  renewal  programing  will 
strengthen  long-range  planning  for  renewal. 
The  refusal  of  the  administration  to  commit 
funds  or  even  to  spell  out  a  policy  of  support 
on  a  long-range  basis,  however,  makes  this 
advance  planning  uncertain  or  even  futile. 
In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  urban  re- 
newal, as  we  have  p>olnted  out,  cities  must 
make  great  efforts  In  many  directions — In- 
cluding recasting  of  codes  and  ordinances, 
reorganization  of  existing  governmental 
structure,  major  Investments  of  time  and 
money  In  general  and  detailed  planning, 
and  careful  Integration  of  public  works  pro- 
grams, municipal  budgets,  and  bonded  debt 
progrsm."'  Cltle*  rnnn'^t  be  expected  to 
undertake  fsuch  ex{->enp1ve,  diflScuU,  and 
revolutionary    actions    m    the    face    of    the 


present  Federal  ambivalence  as  to  the  fature 
of  the  program.  Twenty  years  of  experience 
has  shown  that,  unaided  the  cities  are 
financially  incapable  of  dealing  with  urban 
blight  except  on  a  totally  inadequate  scale. 
If  we  iire  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home  for  every 
American  family,  assistance  from  a  higher 
level  of  government  must  be  adequate  and 
continuous.  The  Federal  Government  has 
Initiated  the  program  and  has  encouraged 
cities  to  undertake  It.  This  responsibility 
cannot  now  be  shifted  to  some  other  level 
of  government.  In  fact,  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory progress  In  vu-ban  renewal,  every  level 
of  government  will  have  to  increase  its 
ellortE. 

The  appropriate  scale  and  pace  for  an  ex- 
panded urban  renewal  program  needs  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  America  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  country  of  metrop>olitan  areas. 

America's  domestic  and  fonlgn  economies 
rely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  great  urban 
plant  contained  within  these  areas.  Their 
people  and  their  housing  and  community 
facilities  are  the  mainspring  of  our  national 
efforts  in  both  p?ace  and  war.  Accordingly, 
the  health  of  these  areas,  in  terms  of  urban 
living  conditions.  Is  vital  to  our  national 
welfare. 

The  dimensions  of  a  national  urban  re- 
newal program  mtist  be  set  In  terms  of 
metropolitan  housing  and  transportation  re- 
quirements, together  with  the  ancillaiy  pub- 
lic works  programs  attendant  upon  proper 
metropolitan  functioning.  There  is  simply 
no  lesser  strategy  possible  if  we  are  In- 
terested in  survival. 

The  much  greater  priority  in  dispositiou 
of  our  national  i^sources  accorded  to  metro- 
politan renewal  must  be  matched  by  efforts 
on  a  similar  scale  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  The  States,  In  particular,  must  put 
much  greater  legal  power  and  financial  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  metropolitan  re- 
newal efforts.  Cities  and  counties  must  face 
up  to  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
prerogatives  of  local  autonomy  in  such  mat- 
ters as  code  enforcement,  standards  of  de- 
velopment, and  programing  of  public  works 
Those  \ocaX  Jurisdictions  which  cooperate  In 
metropolitan  efforts  should  be  boldly  aided; 
those  which  resist  or  obstruct  areawide  ef- 
forts must  be  coerced. 

Need  for  nonurtan  and  fringe-area  renewal 

The  necessarily  enlarged  program  of  met- 
ropolitan renewal  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  amount  of  renewal 
is  required  at  the  unincorporated  fringes  of 
today's  metropolitan  areas  and  In  the  nearby 
hinterlands  which  will  become  the  urbanized 
areas  of  the  next  decade. 

Past  and  present  renewal  programs  have 
ignored  the  reality  of  nonurban  slums  and 
blight.  They  have  similarly  Ignored  the  fact 
that  vastly  increased  mobility,  accessibility, 
and  the  general  increase  in  pnapulation  have 
created  for  many  rural  areas  the  most  press- 
ing developmental  and  renewal  problems. 

These  rural  areas  often  serve  great  metro- 
politan populations  as  seasonal  recreational 
reservoirs,  vrtthout  the  year-round  tax  base 
to  support  needed  facilities  and  planning  to 
accommodate  such  use.  Such  areas  also 
often  contain  the  Irreplaceable  soil,  water, 
and  forest  resources  upon  which  the  national 
Interest,  In  the  final  analysis,  depends. 

Unregulated  development*  not  only  blights 
In  advance  the  preurban  hinterland,  but  may 
also  seriously  disrupt  the  natural  regime 
upon  which  wpter  supplies  and  similar  re- 
sources depend.  Conservation  In  the  renew- 
al sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  cannot  be 
restricted  to  urban  neighborhoods  The  ap- 
paratus of  renewal  must  be  refashioned  to 
Ferve  the  demands  of  nonmetropolltan,  even 
nonurban.  reeions.  Further,  these  demands 
and  their  poUitinns  cannot  longer  be  ac- 
corded greatly  lowered  priority  by  adminis- 
trators and  planners  with  an  urban  bias.    It 
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:s  true,  however,  that  a  tremendous  flow  of 
Federal  funds  now  support  the  rural  econ- 
omy. The  persistence  of  rural  bl.ght  In  the 
face  of  these  expenditures  argues  for  the  re- 
orientation of  existing  rural  programs  and 
their  expansion  lo  niw  untouched  problems. 
Thus  we  could  begin  to  cope  with  rural  blight 
without  further  diluting  the  already  in- 
adequate support  for  urban  renewal  by  the 
attempt  to  stretch  it  over  all  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Urban  design  in  renewal 

Disorderly  appearance  is  a  recognized 
symptom  of  urban  blight.  Many  parts  of 
contemporary  urban  communities  are  as  de- 
ficient by  esthetic  standards  as  they  are 
when  measured  by  social,  economic,  and 
functional  standards.  Urban  ugliness  is  a 
liability  to  those  who  live,  visit,  and  Invest 
in  urban  areas  Improvement  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  urban  areas  is  thus  a  significant 
objective  of  urban  renewal.  Renewal  offers 
an  opportunity  to  secure  sup>orlor  urban  de- 
sign when  relatively  large  areas  of  land  are 
Improved  under  coordinated  design  leader- 
ship and  relatively  uniform  site  and  build- 
ing controls. 

Large-scale  developers  are  making  increas- 
ing use  of  architectural  services,  and  are  in- 
sisting upon  the  Inclusion  of  architectural 
con'rol  in  their  dispKJsition  contracts.  Re- 
newal agencies  have  an  even  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community,  both  in  in- 
sisting on  site  design  and  architecture  of 
superior  quality  in  renewal  plans,  and  In 
including  architectural  controls  to  guide  the 
work  of  individual  developers. 

Unfortunately,  urban  renewal,  even  when 
large-scale  clearance  and  redevelopment  is 
Included,  does  not  necessarily  insure  im- 
proved urban  appearance.  Even  where  the 
project  is  economically  sound,  poor  site  plan- 
ning and  architecture  is  possible.  Even  good 
project  design,  if  insensitive  to  the  scale. 
color,  and  three-dimensional  pattern  of  sur- 
rounding areas,  may  be  destructive  of  the 
appearance  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Thus,  ur- 
ban renewal  is  faced  with  unique  design 
challenges  and  responsibilities. 

Naturally,  urban  renewal  should  utilize  to 
the  utmost  modern  advances  in  site  planning 
and  archttect'.ire  At  the  same  time,  the 
design  of  an  urban  renewal  project  should 
enhance,  rather  than  weaken,  the  esthetic 
values  inherent  in  the  traditional  structure 
of  the  surrounding  city.  Lastly,  the  design 
of  the  project  should  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intelligible  vl.sual  design 
for  the  entire  urban  complex.  Members  cf 
the  planning  profession  have  the  Inescapable 
responsibility  for  preparing  general  urban 
design  plans  into  which  precise  urban  re- 
newal plans  can  be  fitted.  They  must  In- 
si=;t  on  attention  to  the  visual  Implications 
of  project  proposals,  commencing  at  the  pre- 
liminary planning  stage;  on  a  much  higher 
order  of  design  from  both  redevelopers  and 
public  authorities;  and  finally,  on  a  much 
greater  awareness  by  participating  citizens 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  conscious 
attention  to  urban  appearance. 

I  The  need  for  research 


The  institute  favors  greatly  augmented 
research  on  urban  renewal,  in  the  conviction 
that  research  will  "pay  off"  in  urban  renewal 
no  less  than  in  rockets  or  automobiles. 

1.  A  basis  must  be  laid  for  better  analysis 
of  Just  what  costs  and  benefits,  In  the  broad- 
est sense,  are  flowing  from  urban  renewal 
activities;  this  analysis  should  distinguish 
and  compare  the  many  approaches  which  are 
emerging  in  this  rapidly  changing  field. 
Even  more  Important,  systematic  study  and 
research  is  needed  in  order  to  determine 
more  clearly  what  should  be  done. 

2  Oreat  systems  and  chains  of  cities  are 
the  hallmark  of  this  age.  throughout  much 
of  the  world  Sporadic  interchange  of  ideas, 
experience,  and  of  personnel  trained  in  urban 
development   and    urban   renewal   between   a 


few  countries  of  the  Atlantic  community  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  planners  with  the 
main  elements  of  what  current  world  urban- 
ization is  teaching.  The  moet  critical  prob- 
lems of  urban  development  and  the  moet  in- 
teresting experimentation  may  occur  outaide 
our  own  country,  and  almost  any  country 
may  be  the  scene  of  it  The  Institute  stands 
ready  to  support  greatly  Improved  inter- 
change of  ideas,  to  examine  Into  the  best 
methods  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  work 
with  other  organizations  to  this  end. 

POLICY    RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    AIP 

In  order  to  achieve  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram adequate  to  its  high  purposes  and  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  disc\iKseid  above,  the 
following  specific  recommendations  consti- 
tute the  policy  of  the  AIP: 

1.  Federal  and  State  legislation  should  be 
broadened  to  allow  urban  renewal  to  attack 
blight  wherever  it  is  found  without  arbitrary 
limitations  as  to  the  existing  or  future 
land  use. 

2.  The  concept  of  the  workable  program 
should  be  retained  and  strengthened  to 
insure  that  the  total  resources  of  the  com- 
munity are  employed  In  the  urban  renewal 
program  both  to  prevent  and  to  eliminate 
blight,  and  that  urban  renewal  is  construc- 
tively related  to  the  total  urban  and  metro- 
politan complex  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  sound  and  comprehensive  general  plan 

3.  Federal  and  State  legislation  should 
make  specific  provision  and  requirement  for 
the  integration  of  renewal  with  all  other  ap- 
plicable public  works  programs,  particularly 
the  tremendous  Federal  highway  program 
Attainment  of  this  objective  will  also  depend 
upon  improved  cooperation  between  State 
and  local  authorities  in  the  planning  and 
construction   of   highway   projects. 

4.  Federal  support  for  renewal  should  be 
continued,  increased,  and  given  continuity, 
and  State  and  local  support  increased,  in 
order  that  urban  renewal  can  become  in  fact 
what  it  has  been  in  theory — a  long-range, 
continuing  program,  adequate  to  meet  the 
tremendous  challenge  of  urban  and  metro- 
politan blight. 

5.  Although  urban  renewal  is  by  definition 
an  urban  program,  its  scope  should  be  broad- 
ened to  enable  It  to  accomplish  vital  con- 
servation In  nonurban  areas  and  in  the 
preurban  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas. 
This  widening  of  scope  should  not.  however, 
weaken  the  financial  support  for  the  existing 
urban  program. 

6.  Urban  general  plans  must  include  ele- 
ments concerned  with  urban  design  to  serve 
as  guides  for  the  more  specific  design  of 
renewal  and  redevelopment  projects  in  order 
that  such  activities  may  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  visual  enhancement  of  the 
total  urban  scene. 

7.  In  order  that  we  may  bring  a  deeper  and 
clearer  understanding  to  the  task  of  renewing 
and  redeveloping  our  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas,  urban  research  should  be  materially 
increased  and  an  active  and  well -organized 
program  should  be  established  for  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  with  all  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
have  received  from  William  L.  C.  Wheat- 
on,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  the  outstanding  experts 
in  the  entire  area  of  housing,  urban  re- 
development, and  city  planninR.  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  under  date 
of  May  10,  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wheaton 
to  Mr.  Weaver  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  m  connection  with  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ' 

Mat  10.  1961 
Mr.  RoBEiiT  C  Weaves. 

Admini.'itrator.   Housing  and   Home  Finance 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 

Df.ar  Bob:  My  associates  in  Washington 
have  recently  expressed  concern  that  the 
administration  appears  to  be  reluctant  to 
give  firm  support  to  the  proposal  for  a  spe- 
cial program  of  fellowships  in  graduate  In- 
struction ,  in  city  planning.  They  tell  me 
that  the  Senate  committee  continues  to  be 
sympathetic  to  a  proposition  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed;  and  that  there  in 
sympathy  on  the  House  side  too.  which 
should  make  such  legislation  possible  this 
year — with  administration  support.  I  ap- 
preciate the  tiictical  and  Jurisdictional  dU- 
ficultle.s  In  the  House.  May  I.  for  this  rea- 
fon.  make  my  reasoning  perfectly  clear  and 
expllrlt? 

The  need  for  special  scholarship  aid  for 
city  planning  arises  directly  from  Federal- 
grant  programs.  HHFA  proposes  to  spend 
•  10  to  $20  million  per  year  In  701  grants. 
It  proposes  to  spend  $600  million  per  year 
in  renewal  grants  of  which  2  up  to  3  percent 
will  normally  go  for  planning,  or.  let's  My. 
$10  million  Coordination  with  highway 
planning  in  urban  areas  may  Involve  a  plan- 
ning expenditure  of  one-half  percent  In 
such  areas — another  $10  million  per  year 
Workable  program  and  the  like  add  to  the 
lociil  needs.  Of  course,  these  ure  Just  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  In  almost  every  case, 
these  are  matched  by  local  governments  with 
other  directly  and  indirectly  generated  de- 
majids  for  planning  services  If  we  were 
to  add  up  the  needs  generated  by  other 
Federal  programs,  we  would  probably  get  a 
much  larger  planning  expenditure  require- 
ment. 

In  most  city  planning  operations,  we  can 
expect  $1  out  of  $4  to  be  for  professionally 
trained  j)eople.  At  such  a  ratio,  the  VS. 
Government  is  generating  a  demand  for  pro- 
fessional city  planning  work  of  $88  million 
per  year  or  more  from  three  specific  pro- 
grams. If  planners'  average  salaries  were 
$8,000.  we  might  say  that  this  demand  was 
for  an  additional   thousand  planners. 

As  against  this  need,  the  schools  are  now 
turning  out  approximately  200  students  a 
year  It  would  take  5  years  for  them  to  meet 
needs  generated  in  1  year  An  Inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  planning  work  Is  done  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers  and  other  persons  with 
only  indirect  preparation.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  money  will  be  used,  whether  well 
or  poorly.  The  schools  have  a  capacity  to 
turn  out  more  students.  There  are  now  30 
schools  offering  degrees  in  city  planning; 
they  could  readily  turn  out  400  500  people 
per  year  If  they  could  finance  the  students. 
They  cannot  get  students  In  considerable 
degree  because  other  fields  offer  more  money 
for  graduate  scholarships.  About  300  schol- 
arships a  year  would  fill  up  the  present 
school  capacity  and  probably  generate  addi- 
tional equivalent  capacity  It  might  well 
result  in  a  doubling  of  present  enrollments. 

There  Is  no  serious  Issue  over  who  ad- 
ministers a  scholarship  program.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  that  the  program  be  ear- 
marked for  city  planning  and  closely  related 
types  of  graduate  work.  A  general  scholar- 
ship program  for  the  social  sciences  will  not 
meet  the  need.  Out  of  every  general  scholar- 
ship program,  about  one  applicant  in  a  thou- 
sand will  be  a  city  planning  applicant.  I 
don't  believe  that  city  planning  applicants 
are  any  better  or  any  worse  than  those  in 
other  fields,  but  ratios  of  students  in  other 
fields  to  students  in  city  planning  suggest 
that  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  offer  300,000  scholarships  or 
more  In  order  to  get  300  graduate  students 
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in  city  planning.  It  might  be  edueattng  TOO 
Bociologisti  Mkl  lOXMW  phyitaal  •OmeiMtmMm 

(I  offer  no  com.ment  on  the  merits)  a  year 
In  order  to  produce  300  needed  city  planners. 
This  doesn't  make  sense  As  I  underFtand 
It,  H£W  doesn't  like  to  administer  special 
purpoM  programs,  except  in  health  or  edu- 
cation. The  simplest  way  to  meet  this  need, 
which  Is  small  but  vital.  Is  to  authorize  a 
special  6-year  emergency  program,  have  the 
HHPA  receive  the  authority  and  the  funds. 
and  to  have  the  program  administered  either 
by  HEW  as  a  special  purpose  program,  or  by 
HHFA  directly. 

As  for  the  final  Issue,  the  scop>e  of  the 
program.  I  have  argued  this  In  terms  of  city 
planning;  but  there  are  other  needs  nearly 
as  urgent.  I  would  adhere  to  the  existing 
legislative  purposes.  Congress  has  afl!lrmed 
needs  for  bousing,  planning  workable  pro- 
grams. We  have  a  shortage  of  peoi)le  In 
thaa*  fields  defined  by  section  701;  city 
plarvnlng.  bousing,  urban  renewal,  commu- 
nity organization,  municipal  administration, 
and  public  financial  programing.  This  spells 
out  a  range  of  disciplines,  all  of  which  are 
In  short  supply  with  low  volumes  of  grad- 
uate students  Id  guess  that  1,000  scholar- 
ships a  year  in  these  fields  would  meet  the 
need.  They  would  probably  end  up  divided 
about  evenly  between  city  planning  schools. 
public  administration  schools,  and  social 
work  schools.  If  a  few  land  economists 
sneaked  in.  everyone  would  be  delighted. 

LegUlatlvely.  I  think  that  this  might  be 
accomplished  by  getting  the  words  "grad- 
uate training"  into  any  of  the  program  au- 
thorizations: Section  701.  section  314.  the 
new  experimental  grant  program.  It  Isn't, 
now.  a  large  enough  requirement  to  Justify 
a  special  authorization.  It  should  be  viewed 
as  an  Incident  to  the  grants,  but  be  admin- 
istered on  an  Individual  competition  basis, 
with  Individual  choice  of  school  A  wUlful 
administrator  could  have  this  rolling  well  In 
90  days,  and  even  the  moat  cautious  bureau- 
crat, drawing  on  N.D.E  A.  experience  would 
be  In  full  operation  by  September  1962. 
Can*t  we  get  this  rolling  this  year,  so  that 
you  won't  face  a  continuing  shortage  of 
operating  people  In  the  field  In  1964-65? 
Cordially. 

Wn-LiAM  L.  C.  Wheaton. 

Mr.  CLARK  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  now  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  wonder  whether 
he  is  in  a  position  to  tell  me  whether 
he  will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LacscheI  will  have  some  remarks 
to  make  on  the  amendment,  and  cer- 
tainly I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  care  to  take  some  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment?  I  ask 
just  because  the  time  available  to  me  is 
running  short. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment — after  the  ex- 
planation the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  given  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  had  a  colloquy  on 
the  amendment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  I 
thought  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  probably 
satisfied  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  indeed  flat- 
tered if  it  ha.s. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  will 
yield  further,  I  may  say  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  when  the 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment  on  two 


or  throe  different  occa-sions — and  nne 
such  amendment  was  propo.sed  when  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommiit-ee — the  amendment  was 
in  rather  simple  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC?:r.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  am  not  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L^usCHEl  wishes  to  use  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  opposition.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
defer  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
cannot  sub.scribe  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  suggestion  originally  made 
was  a  good  one,  namely,  that  the  .schol- 
arship or  fellowship  subject  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  one  committee,  instead  of 
having  scholarships  proliferated  in 
many,  many  separate  bills. 

But  when  many  separate  groups  han- 
dle such  matters,  the  consequence  is 
that  when  fellowships  of  this  type  are 
provided  by  means  of  a  bill  of  this  type, 
a  complete  understanding  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  is  practically  incapable  of  being 
attained.  Instead  of  looking  to  one  bill 
in  which  fcUowsliips  are  dealt  with,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  into  bills  dealing 
with  very  specialized  fields.  In  order  to 
see  whether  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  a  particular  field  to  provide  fel- 
lowships for  the  particular  function 
envisioned. 

I  simply  cannot  bring  myself  to  the 
point  of  view  that  in  our  country  we 
cannot  induce  American  citizens  to 
study  in  preparation  for  highly  paid  jobs 
which  are  to  become  available  unless  we 
provide  them  with  funds  for  such 
study. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  just  one  moment. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  provides  that  the  fellow- 
.ship  shall  be  only  for  graduate  work. 
The  provision  would  comprehend  that 
the  particular  individual  had  taken  his 
normal  course  and  was  in  the  position 
of  functioning  in  the  field  in  which  he 
had  studied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  L.'^USCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  amendment 
contemplates  that  the  applicant  for  a 
fellowship  would  have  received  his  bac- 
calaureate and  had  decided  to  continue 
his  studies. 

I  make  the  suggestion,  with  which  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  disagree,  that 
financial  difficulties  make  it  very  difiBcult 
indeed  for  many  young  men  and  women 
to  continue  graduate  work,  whether  it 
be  in  law.  medicine,  public  health,  sci- 
ence, or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  occu- 
pations which  are  veiT  much  in  the 
national  interest.  That  is  why  we  have 
had  scholarship  program.'^  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  fields  administered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  the  field 
of  public  health,  and  in  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  science  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  not  too  many 
of   them.     I  was  originally  in   favor  of 


considering  all  scholarships  together  In 
a  general  education  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
but  l;ieads  that  I  suspect  were  wiser  than 
mine  felt  we  should  continue  tlie  tra- 
ditional method  of  dealing  with  them 
separately.  I  somewiiat  reluctantly 
agreed,  berau.-^e  I  think  there  is  much 
merit  in  l!io  ."Senator's  suggestion 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
contribution  the  Senator  ha?  made,  but 
I  feel  he  has  made  a  point  which  I  have 
in  mind.  That  is,  in  all  these  new  fic-las 
of  operation,  if  initially  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  scholarships,  those  scholar- 
ships will  become  proliferated. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there 
are  available  in  our  universities  at  the 
present  time,  basically — except  for  the 
training  of  plarmers — adequate  facil- 
ities and  opportunities  to  train  archi- 
tects, civil  engineers,  economists,  munici- 
pal finance  men,  public  administrators, 
and  sociologists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct.     I  asree  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  I  realize  there 
is  a  qualification  that  the  courses  must 
be  oriented  toward  training  for  careers 
in  city  and  regional  planning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  there  is  con- 
ferred a  special  degree  of  master  of 
city  planning,  as  well  as  doctor  of  city 
planning,  which  is  an  advance  degree. 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
American  system,  I  believe,  is  the  staffing 
of  freedom,  that  is.  assuring  trained 
personnel  where  they  arc  needed  to  best 
serve  the  continuation  of  the  American 
way  of  life  under  freedom.  We  must 
assure  that  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems alike  are  dealt  with  by  the  best 
trained  minds  we  can  get. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  there  is  great 
strength  in  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  said,  except  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  argument  that 
the  way  to  awaken  in  our  youth  a  pur- 
pose and  desire  to  improve  them.selves 
educationally  is  to  provide  them  with 
Federal  money  for  postrraduate  .scholar- 
ships and  otherwise.  We  have  provided 
scholarships  in  a  sub.stantial  degree 
under  several  methods.  I  think  we  will 
see  from  now  on,  each  year,  the  i)arade 
of  the  establishment  of  new  types  of 
scholarships  such  as  those  compre- 
hended in  the  amendment. 

Unless  we  induce  our  youth  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  preparing  themselves 
to  fight  the  economic  problems  of  hfe 
through  means  other  than  the  granting 
of  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  great  diffi- 
culty ahead.  I  cannot  believe  we  can- 
not awaken  in  our  youth,  with  our  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  both  on 
the  local  level  and  on  the  State  level,  the 
importance  of  trying  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion and  that  the  only  way  they  will  be 
induced  to  do  so  will  be  by  saying.  "Well, 
here  is  a  new  field.  We  will  provide 
scholarships  on  the  Federal  level."  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  may  say. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  vield. 
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'  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  can  see  his  way  clear  to  yo 
along  with  the  amendment  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
language  simpliiied,  in  order  to  remove 
some  of  the  fears  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  w;ll 
the  Senator  yield? 

I     Mr.  SPARKMAN      In  just  a  moment 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  was  just  kouik  to  sug- 
gest eliminatmg  some  language 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Suppose   we    hold 

jthat  matter  up  for  the  time  bemg. 

I     Mr.  CLARK.     Very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  This  is  a  relatively 
new  program  for  city  rebuilding.  In  fact. 
we  have  waited  rather  late  to  start  it. 
The  Senator  knows  that  to  be  true.  A 
great  many  of  our  cities  have  deterio- 
rated. On  the  other  hand,  new  area-s 
have  been  building  up.  In  the  last  10 
years,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  continue, 
there  has  been  a  bis;  mieration  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  towns,  and  from  the 
towns  to  the  suburban  areas.  The  ques- 
tion of  planning  has  become  a  real  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  particularly  diflBcult 
for,  shall  I  say,  the  smaller  cities  to  ob- 
tain adequate  planning  advice  and  help. 

I  A  limited  number  of  persons  are  quali- 
fied in  this  field  By  the  way,  the  sad 
part  of  the  story  is  that  thf^re  is  a  severe- 
ly limited  number  of  institutions  that 
give  an  opportunity  for  students  to  study 
m  this  field  I  believe  I  have  seen  the 
figure  that  the  annual  output  of  city 
planners  is  about  200 

Mr.  CLARK      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      We  n^ed  more 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

There   are   300   city    planning   positions 

going  begging  right  now  because  nobody 

IS  available  to  fill  the  jobs 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  have  received 
letters  about  the  problem. 

I  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  not  a  sad 
commentary,  when  we  are  speaking 
about  depressions  and  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  jobs  and  we  are  asked 
to  open  the  spigot  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
U2T  to  stimulate  the  economy? 

I      Mr   SPARKMAN      No 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  is  ^aid  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  there  are  300  jobs, 
which  have  salaries  attached  to  them 
of  perhaps  $17,000.  $18  000  or  S20.000  a 
year,  and  quahfied  people  to  fill  them  are 
not  available 

I  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary, but  not  upon  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Senator  places  it.  The  sad 
commentary  is  that  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  fill  these  jobs  simply  are 
not  available 

I  What  did  we  do  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act?  We  recognized 
the  problems  so  far  as  science  is  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  physics  and  math- 
ematics and  other  courses.  In  tho.se 
fields  we  felt  trained  men  and  women 
were  essential  to  national  defense.  We 
provided  for  scholarships. 

I  would  have  put  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  this  year,  except, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  and  I  talked  over 
the  problem  and  he  agreed  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  education  subcom- 
mittee 

Mr.  CLARK     The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  was  felt  by  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  the  situation. 
that  the  provision  did  not  belong  in 
that  particular  bill.  We  would  have 
brought  It  up  in  the  committee  except 
for  that.  I.  therefore,  suggested  that 
the  Senator  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  permit  the  amendment  to  be 
agreed  to 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President,  do 
I  control  the  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  are  the  normal 
salaries  for  such  jobs?  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  the  salaries  are  about  $18,000 
or  $20,000  a  year? 

Mr    CLARK      In  city  planning? 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Those  are  pretty  high 
figures.  It  depends  upon  the  size  and. 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
city.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  chief  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion in  Philadelphia  receives  about  $22,- 
500  a  year,  but  he  has  a  big  staff.  There 
are  many  graduate  city  planners  work- 
ing for  him  at  salaries  of  from  $8,000  to 
SIO.OOO  a  year. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  if  he 
will  indulge  me  another  minute,  that 
there  is  no  shortage  in  his  profession 
and  mine:  there  is  no  shortage  of  law- 
yers. We  do  not  have  to  provide  Fed- 
eral scholarships  to  get  people  to  go  to 
law  schools.  We  do  not  have  to  provide 
Federal  .scholarships  to  get  people  to  go 
to  graduate  business  schools.  Graduates 
of  law  schools  are  immediately  offered 
positions  at  good  salaries,  so  that  they 
can  anticipate  making  very  excellent 
incomes  for  their  lifetimes.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  people  who  are 
going  into  business. 

However,  the  areas  about  which  we 
are  now  talking,  which  to  my  way  of 
thinking — and  I  believe  to  the  way  of 
thinking  of  my  friend  from  Ohio — are 
as  important  to  the  flowering  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  as  the  other  professions, 
are  getting  short  changed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  nurses,  a  scarcity  of  engineers,  a  scar- 
city of  scientists,  a  scarcity  of  doctors, 
a  scarcity  of  city  planners;  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment, a  scarcity  of  sociologists,  of  archi- 
tects, of  public  administrators  and  of 
municipal  finance  people.  The  language 
says  that  the  programs  shall  be  oriented 
in  favor  of  planning. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me  this  discloses 
something  vitally  wrong. 

Mr.  CLARK  With  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Something  vitally 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  stu- 
dents to  desire  to  take  those  courses. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  set  up  a  system 
in  our  economy  so  that  a  person  can  drive 
a  truck  and,  because  of  the  control  of 
some  people  in  the  trucking  industry, 
earn  more  money  than  a  planner  can 
earn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Our  problem  is  that  the 
rewards  in  certain  professions  are  too 
great  and  the  punishment  is  not  enough. 


while  the  rewards  in  other  professioris 
are  too  little  and  the  punishment  is  too 
great.  This  is  an  effort,  in  a  single  field, 
to  help  remedy  the  situation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  at  this 
time  withdraw  the  statement  I  made 
about  a  yea-and-nay  vote  I  should  like 
to  think  about  the  problem  and  talk  it 
over  with  some  colleagues  It  may  be 
that  I  .shall  later  change  my  mind. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  it  would  be  sat- 
isfying to  the  Senator,  or  even  if  the 
Senator  insists  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, unless  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania offers  it 

Mr  CLARK.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
a  modification 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment 
would  comply  with  the  provision  the  Sen- 
ate passed  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  have  the 
language  before  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
striking  out  the  language  in  the  paren- 
theses on  page  2 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  lan- 
guage ought  to  go  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  could  be 
done,  or  the  language  heretofore  passed 
could  be  offered.  I  think  the  language 
within  the  parentheses  ought  to  be  taken 
out. 

Mr.  CLARK  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  CLARK.  Do  I  have  the  right  to 
modify  my  own  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  eliminating 
the  language  within  the  parentheses  on 
lines  3  through  5  of  page  2  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a 
question. 

Would  that  eliminate  scholarships  for 
city  finance,  sociology,  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  and  things  having  relation- 
ship to  city  planning? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  modification  would 
eliminate  any  possibility  that  such  fel- 
lowships might  have  been  granted  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  It  was  never  my 
intention  that  they  should  be.  The 
modification  would  make  that  crystal 
clear. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  language  would 
then  read  "programs  of  graduate  study 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related 
fields,  which  programs  are  oriented  to 
training  for  careers  in  city  and  regional 
planning,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  still  shall  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  if  the  amendment  is 
to  go  forward  at  this  time,  but  I  should 
like  to  discuss  it  with  some  of  my 
colleagues. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  use  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
discuss   the  Federal   highway   program. 

Madam  President,  this  Congress  will 
be  remiss  in  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  the  citizenry,  especially  to  the 
millions  who  travel  and  pay  for  our  ex- 
panding Federal  highway  system,  if  it 
fails  to  extend  for  another  2  years  that 
period  in  which  the  several  States  may 
qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  bonus  for  uniform  com- 
pliance in  regulating  billboards  within 
the  vicinity  of  these  highways. 

I  have  beer  informed  that  the  House- 
passed  highway  bill  does  not  include 
language  for  an  extension,  and  that  the 
Senate  Committee  has  failed  to  provide 
such  an  exteruion. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  a  dozen  or  more  States 
bills  which,  if  »?nacted  into  law,  will  per- 
mit these  States  to  receive  this  compli- 
ance bonus.  Drafting  of  these  bills, 
steering  them  through  committees,  and 
all  the  other  legislative  details  have  re- 
quired much  tijne  and  effort.  Favorable 
action  on  these  pending  bills  is  antici- 
pated before  acjournment  of  thase  legis- 
lative bodies. 

Madam  Pres.dent,  for  the  Congress  to 
fail  to  extend  this  expiration  date  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  will  likely 
nullify  the  efforts  of  these  State  legis- 
lative bodies  wtiich  have  been  acting  in 
good  faith  and  with  the  expectancy  that 
the  Congress  v  ould  not  renege  on  its 
previous  commi.ment. 

Aside  from  the  repudiation  by  Con- 
gress of  lis  formerly  stated  policy  to  the 
States  expressing  desire  to  cooperate  and 
receive  this  one -half  of  1  percent  bonus, 
the  big  and  mc'St  conspicuous  betrayal 
would  be  to  the  user  public  which  would 
be  forced  to  drive  over  modern  highways 
literally  walled  in  between  rows  and 
rows  of  distracting  signs  and  billboards 
offering  for  sale  everything  from  soup 
to  nuts. 

A  modern  PtKieral  highway  system 
was  never  meant  to  be  an  advertising 
medium  and  for  Congress  to  permit  it  to 
be  so  used  would  be  an  affront  upon  the 
intelligence,  pri\  ileges,  and  expectations 
of  the  millions  of  user  citizens. 

When  those  wlio  use  the  Federal  high- 
way system  tra\erse  Ohio,  I  want  them 
to  be  able  to  view  with  pleasure  the 
beautiful  countryside  with  its  wooded 
hills  and  rich  farmlands;  I  also  want 
them  to  see  the  tall  corn  growing  in 
Illinois,  the  scenic  mountain  beauties  of 
the  New  England  States  and  also  of  the 
Northwest,  and  ihe  broad  prairies  of  the 
Midwest.  That  is  what  the  American 
motorist  wants,  is  willing  to  pay  for,  and 
expects. 

Madam  President,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  February  28  in  refer- 
ence to  billboard  control,  President  Ken- 
nedy said; 

I  urge  the  Ckirgress  to  extend  this  bill- 
board control  section  for  4  more  years. 


The  billboard  lobbies  have  had  their 
say.  Tliey  represent  a  tiny  but  aggres- 
sive segment  of  our  economy.  I  now 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  public  not  only  in 
Ohio  but  also  in  the  remaining  49  States 
when  I  urge  the  Congress  to  restore  the 
language  in  section  122  of  the  act  of 
1958  which  would  continue  for  at  least 
another  2  years  the  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent bonus  to  States  desiring  to  cooper- 
ate in  uniform  compliance  of  billboard 
regulations. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1922  i  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  that  he  may  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
agreed  to  yesterday,  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  be  taken  until  Wednesday. 
Would  it  be  in  order  to  lay  aside  further 
consideration  of  the  amendment  until 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  which  time 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  could  make  his 
request  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  such  a  request 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  amendment  be  laid 
aside  for  further  consideration  later. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  a  brief  technical  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama win  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  62, 
between  lines  16  and  17  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(f)  Section  203(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  word  "be"  Immediately  following  "which 
naay." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  would  correct  a  purely 
typographical  error  that  was  made  some 
time  ago.  However,  I  seek  control  of  the 
time  In  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

THE   NEED   FOR    MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mad- 
am President,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  the  provisions  now  in  the  hous- 
ing bill,  S.  1922,  relating  to  mass  trans- 
portation. 

I  was  very  pleased  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee when  it  incorporated  into  the  gen- 
eral housing  bill  the  major  pro\-islons  of 
the  bill,  S.  345,  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  with  18  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 


The  mass  transportation  provisions  of 
the  housing  bill  would: 

First.  Broaden  the  701  urban  planning 
programs  to  permit  the  use  of  part  of 
the  $100  million  authorization  for  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  surveys 
and  plamiing. 

Second.  Permit  the  use  of  $50  million 
of  the  $2  5  billion  authorized  for  urban 
renewal  for  pilot  mass  transportation 
demonstration  projects. 

Third.  Increase  the  public  facility  loan 
program  to  authorize  an  additional  $100 
million  in  low-cost,  long-term  loans  for 
facilities  and  equipment  to  preserve  and 
improve  essential  mass  transportation 
service. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  committee's  ac- 
tion because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
legislation  touches  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  nerve  centers  of  our  national 
social  and  economic  life — the  movement 
of  people  and  goods  in  and  around  our 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  hearings  last  year  on  S.  3278.  the 
Senate's  passage  of  that  bill  with  strong, 
bipartisan  support  and  the  extensive 
hearings  again  this  year  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  the  national  im- 
portance of  overcoming  traffic  conges- 
tion and  the  Federal  interest  in  helping 
overcome  that  congestion  by  preserving 
and  improving  essential  mass  transpor- 
tation service  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  thPt  the 
problem  of  traffic  congestion  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  economic  capability  of 
our  metropolitan  areas — which  harbor 
two-thirds  of  our  population  and  ac- 
coimt  for  about  75  percent  of  our  na- 
tional productivity  and  wealth. 

It  chokes  central  city  commerce  and 
business.  It  lowers  retail  sales  and 
burdens  real  estate  values.  It  discour- 
ages investment  in  the  central  cities, 
thus  aiding  the  spread  of  urban  blight. 
It  spawns  unnecessary  and  costly  decen- 
tralization, uprooting  lives  in  the  pioc- 
ess.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  moving  goods 
in  interstate  commerce,  it  increases  ac- 
cident rates  and  costs,  and  it  provides 
a  whale  of  a  drain  on  our  individ-oal 
peace  of  mind.  Probably  never  has  any- 
one devised  a  more  cunning  device  of 
human  torture  than  the  traflBc  jam. 

Our  cities  are  truly  at  a  crossroad. 
The  rapid  increase  in  urban  population 
and  automobile  ownership,  coupled  with 
a  serious  financial  and  physical  decline 
in  mass  transportation  service,  demand 
a  solution. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  the  latest 
census  figui-es  with  respect  to  automobile 
ownership  show  that  there  are  now  95 
million  registered  motor  vehicles.  To- 
day there  is  one  motor  vehicle  for  every 
2  Americsins.  We  frequently  see  cars 
bumper  to  bumper  twice  a  day  in  every 
major  metropolitan  area  of  the  country'. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New-  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  keeping  the  is- 
sue of  mass  transportation  very  much  in 
the  foreground.  Is  it  not  true  that 
automobile  transportation  is  about  the 
most  inefficient  form  of  mass  transpor- 
tation we  could  have,  so  far  as  movement 
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from  the  suburbs  to  the  working  places 
in  the  cities  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  With- 
out question  it  is  the  most  inefficient,  and 
by  far  the  most  costly,  way  of  moving 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Per  person  moved, 
the  automobile  occupies  too  much  space 
on  the  highways.  The  automobile  re- 
quires large  parking  spaces  in  the  cities. 
If  the  mcrea^e  in  traffic  continues,  will 
not  the  central  cities  disintegrate  from 
having  so  much  of  their  land  taken  for 
streets,  superhighways,  and  parking  lots? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Such 
disintesration  will  come,  and  in  some 
areas  it  has  come. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
Los  Angeles  about  60  percent  of  the 
downtown  area  is  occupied  by  super- 
highways, streets,  and  parking  lots? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. I  believe  the  figure  is  precise.  I 
have  heard  that  two-thirds  of  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  given  over 
to  facilities  to  take  care  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  And  from  35  to  50 
percent  in  other  cities,  such  as  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's constructive  idea  to  help  change 
this  situation' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  there  is 
included  the  beginning  of  a  program.  It 
deals  with  the  emergency  a.^pect  with  a 
realistic  low  interest  loan  program  to 
make  present  facilities  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  to  our  need. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  proposes  to  keep  railroads  in 
existence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
only  railroads:  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  also  be  useful  to  all  forms  of 
mass  transportation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Inr^luding  bus  trans- 
portation' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  trolleys 
which  remain  1> 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
In  addition  to  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram, a  program  is  provided  looking  to 
the  future,  through  research,  study,  and 
the  demonstration  of  new  ways  of  maso 
tran.>portation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  of  monorail  with  cars  travel- 
ing appreciably  above  the  surface  of  the 
streets.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Thei-e 
are  many  advanced  ideas  that  I  believe 
should  be  studied;  .^ome  should  be  tested. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  done  a  very  public  spirit- 
ed job  in  pressing  the  issue.  As  one  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  our  country,  I  can  say  that  a  change 
is  very  badly  needed.  What  we  must 
struggle  against,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  the  cities  are  underrepresented  in 
the  State  legislature"^  underrepresented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  not 
al^-ays  fully  represented  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  So 
long  as  the  distinguished  senior  Senat^or 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  EfcrcLAsI  is  in  the 
Senate,  IllmoLs  will  not  be  underrepre- 
sented. I  thank  my  friend  for  the  per- 
sistent support  and  strength  he  has  given 
to  the  measure  in  the  committee  and  now 
in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  add,  t<To,  that 
we  have  repeatedly  received  from  the  city 
of  Chicago  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
pleas  for  national  attention  to  the  mass 
tran.=:portation  problem.  Again.  I  thank 
the  senior  S3nator  from  Illinois. 

Yes.  our  cities  are  truly  at  a  crossroad. 
Manifestly  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  highways  alone,  as  the  President 
noted  in  his  housing  message.  At  least 
it  cannot  be  solved  that  way  without  in- 
creasing the  taxes  for  highways  far  be- 
yond their  present  level,  for  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  mode  of  travel  which  can  cost 
as  much  as  $100  million  for  one  sirigle 
mile  of  highway,  which  would  be  the  case 
in  downtown  Manhattan  for  example. 

That  sounds  incredible,  but  that  is  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  1  mile  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  downtown  Manhattan. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  try  with  an 
urban  highway  program  averaging  $10 
to  $20  million  a  mile  in  high  density  ur- 
ban areas,  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  remedy  would  only  succeed  in  killing 
the  patient — by  replacing  valuable  tax 
ratable  property  with  nontaxable  con- 
crete and  asphalt,  by  creating  huge 
downtown  parkmg  demands  which  would 
further  remove  land  for  commercial  and 
cultural  purposes,  and  by  slowly  carving 
away  the  very  activities  that  created  the 
demand  for  access  in  the  first  place. 
That  IS  the  point  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  eloquently  made. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
that  most  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns 
need  a  certain  amount  of  limited  access 
highways  to  meet  transportation  needs 
that  can  be  mefc»in  no  other  way.  But 
improvement  of  more  eflScient  and  less 
space  consuming  forms  of  mass  trans- 
portation is  an  absolute  imperative  if 
our  cities-— which  are  our  major  sources 
of  nationzil  economic  power — are  to  sur- 
vive the  onslaught  of  the  automobile 
and  contmue  as  viable  structures  for 
human  existence  and  enterprise. 

The  need  for  prompt  and  full-scale 
action  by  all  levels  of  government  should 
be  evident  from  the  mere  projection  of 
population  and  automobile  ownership 
trends  in  the  years  ahead.  The  urban 
population  today  is  over  100  million,  and 
90  percent  of  our  national  population 
growth  wUl  occur  in  and  around  our 
urban  areas.  The  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  road  today  is  70  million.  I  Indi- 
cated earlier  that  the  last  census  shows 
it  is  even  more  than  that.  By  1975,  it  is 
expected  to  climb  to  well  over  100  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  in  many  urban  areas,  the 
cars  are  multiplying  faster  than  people. 
La.st  year  a  conference  of  transporta- 
tion experts  at  Woods  Hole,  Ma.ss.. 
agreed  that  the  rush-hour  traffic  con- 
gestion of  our  cities  is  at  tho  limits  of 
tolerance.    What  will  it  bo  like  by  1975? 

DECLrNE     IV     M  A.SS    TRANSPORTATION 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  face  of  thesp 
trends,  the  railroads,  which  are  caught 
in  the  squeeze  of  declining  freight  reve- 


nue and  increasingly  high  passenger  def- 
icits, are  aggressively  pursuing  a  policy 
of  dii,continuing  and  abandoning  un- 
profitable commuter  service  jast  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  no  matter  how  essential 
the  service  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  urban  area. 

Bus  companies,  in  order  to  keep  their 
head  above  water,  are  constantly  prun- 
ing their  most  margmal  and  unprofit- 
able service,  throwing  more  and  more 
people  into  their  automobiles.  In  fact, 
around  300  of  our  smaller  cities  and 
towns  have  lost  their  bus  service  com- 
pletely, despite  the  fact  that  in  all  our 
urban  commimities.  large  and  small,  half 
the  F>opulation  is  not  able  to  drive :  the 
young,  the  old.  the  infirm  and  those  too 
poor  to  own  an  automobile.  This  factor 
alone  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving and  improving  our  mass  trans- 
portation service. 

The  overall  trend  since  1950  has  been 
a  decline  of  ridership  on  all  forms  of 
mass  transportation  of  38  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

It  IS  important,  however,  to  make  a 
distinction  in  speaking  of  this  downward 
trend  for  seme  may  conclude  that  this  is 
a  dying  and  unnecessary  service,  not 
worth  preserving.  Most  of  this  decline 
has  occurred  during  offpeak  hours  and 
on  weekends.  Ridership  for  the  home- 
to-work  journey  has  declined  less,  and 
in  fact  is  now  showmg  an  upturn  in 
many  areas.  The  point  is  that,  while 
mass  transportation  may  only  be  serving 
a  20-hcur-a-week  need,  this  service  is 
absolutely  essential.  It  is  inefficient,  to 
be  sure,  in  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  any- 
where near  capacity  during  offpeak 
hours  and  on  weekends.  But  so  are  our 
highways  underused  in  the  cities  at 
night  and  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
between  cities  all  day  long.  No  one 
questions,  however,  that  we  need  these 
roads.  There  should  be  no  question  that 
we  need  adequate,  modern  mass  trans- 
portation, even  if  it  is  only  used  to  ca- 
pacity 20  hours  a  week. 

NO    ALTr»NATIVE    TO    THANSIT 

The  reason  is  simply  that  the  cost  of 
any  alternative  to  this  service  would  be 
staggering  For  example,  the  American 
Municipal  Association  has  estimated  that 
if  the  five  cities  of  New  York.  Chicago, 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  were 
to  lose  just  their  rail  commuter  service 
it  would  cost  $31  billion  with  30-year. 
4-percent  financing  to  build  the  high- 
ways necessary  to  serve  a  comparable 
number  of  people.  In  New  York  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  half  the  people 
who  come  to  work  in  the  city  by  mass 
transportation  were  to  switch  to  private 
car,  10  square  miles  of  more  parking 
space  would  be  required,  and  the  street, 
bridge,  and  tunnel  capacity  would  have 
to  be  doubled— a  physical  and  financial 
impossibility. 

Here  in  Washington,  an  extensive 
transportation  survey  found  that  by 
1980.  under  an  "auto-dominant"  system. 
12  to  18  lanes  would  be  required  to  carry 
traffic  from  the  Capitol  to  Wheaton. 
The  Inner  Loop  would  require  14  lanes. 
Several   other  corridors   would   require 
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more  than  eli;ht  lanes  Not  only  would 
the  cost  be  g-eat.  but  excessive  damage 
would  be  done  to  residential  communi- 
ties and  to  tl  e  character  of  the  central 
area  of  the  Nations  Capital.  These 
fmdings  led  to  the  conclusions  that,  in 
the  absence  of  substantially  improved 
public  transit  the  highway  system  need- 
ed to  serve  the  projected  traffic  volumes 
is  hardly  feasible  from  the  engineering 
standpoint,  and  is  certainly  out  of  the 
question  from,  the  viewpoint  of  desirable 
regional  development. 

Last  year  a  representative  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Commerce  testi- 
fied: 

In  Atlanta,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
expressway  cuircntly  has  6  lanes,  but  has 
traffic  Biifflclent  to  warrant  10  lanes  By  1970 
this  need  will  have  junii>ed  to  at  least  36 
lanes.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is 
It  phys'  :ally  or  flnanclaily  possible  to  build 
such  a  facility 

The  same  kinds  of  conclusions  are 
being  drawn  in  city  after  city  where 
comprchensivi?  transportation  studies 
have  been  undertaken.  The  need  for 
mass   transportation    Ls    imperative. 

What  is  happening,  however,  is  that 
the  ability  ol  private  carriers  to  pro- 
vide that  sei-vicc  is  being  constantly 
eroded. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  their 
commuter  se  -vice  has  always  been  a 
heavy  deficit  which  has  been  subsidized 
and  carried  by  the  railroad's  freight 
rates.  The  total  passenger  deficit  rose 
from  $140  million  in  1946  to  $723  mil- 
lion in  1957.  But  at  the  same  time,  par- 
ticularly In  recent  years,  freight  traffic 
and  revenue  began  to  decline.  These 
trends  have  forced  the  railroads  not 
only  to  abandon  and  curtail  their  defi- 
cit-ridden passenger  and  commuter 
service,  but  also  to  increase  fares,  defer 
maintenance,  and  forego  modernization 
and  improveraent  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. The:*  actions,  however,  have 
only  served  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
the  rcmaininj  passengers. 

The  same  general  trends  have  been 
afflicting  our  bus  companies,  which  have 
to  contend  with  the  additional  problem 
of  operating  on  the  same  congested 
streets  with  the  automobile,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  advantage  of  their 
service  for  many  people. 

If  we  agrej  that  mass  tran^ortatlon 
is  essential,  then  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  public  expenditures  in  some  form 
to  fill  the  gap  of  rising  costs  and  de- 
clining revenues  facing  our  private  ear- 
ners, which  is  forcing  them  necessarily 
and  inevitatily  to  prune,  curtail,  and 
abandon  ser/ice  wherever  possible. 

As  I  have  said,  the  alternatives  are 
prohibitive  just  in  terms  of  the  addi- 
tional demands  that  will  be  thrown  upon 
our  roads  and  highways,  the  increased 
road  maintenance,  and  need  for  more 
traffic  control  and  parking  facilities. 
But  perhaps  just  as  important  is  the 
fact  that  these  curtailments  are  estab- 
lishing new  travel  habits  and  patterns 
that  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to 
overcome. 

Each  year  of  delay  adds  new  social  and 
economic  casts  to  the  city,  and  they  ac- 
cumulate   to   a   degree   that   make   the 


amounts  of  money  propo.sed  m  this  bill 
for  mass  transportation  seem  like  a 
trifling  sum 

We  have  procrastinated  and  looked 
the  other  way  too  long.  Wc  mustinakc 
a  start  now. 

NOT  BY  RAILBOABS  .\LONE 

But  we  Will  be  making  a  big  mistake 
if.  in  making  this  start,  we  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  our  mo.st  seri- 
ous problem  is  necessarily  the  rail 
commuter  problem. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  even  in 
some  major  studies  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject,  to  conclude  that  because 
the  railroads  are  suffering  the  most  seri- 
ous passenger  deficits  and  because  those 
deficits  impair  tne  ability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  satisfactorily  perform  their 
vital  role  in  the  movement  of  freight  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  tailor  its  a.isistance  to 
this  particular  emergency. 

I  think  we  could  make  no  more  seri- 
ous mistake  than  to  follow  i;hat  advice. 

I  say  that  with  strong  conviction  be- 
cause we  must  recognize  thfit  rail  com- 
muter service  is  only  one  of  many  facets 
in  the  urban  transp>ortaMon  complex.  It 
is  es.sential  that  rail  commuter  service 
be  modernized  and  improv(?d.  but  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  improvement 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  degree  to 
which  we  come  to  grips  witn  the  whole 
range  of  factors  affecting  public  accept- 
ance of  mass  transportation,  from 
fringe  area  parking  to  downtown  trans- 
fer sei-vicc.  If  we  merely  build  up  one 
component  of  the  system  and  neglect 
the  others,  we  are  letting  ourselves  in 
for  bitter  and  costly  disappointment. 

COMPONENT     PARTS     OF      MASS     TFANSPORTATION 
PROCRAM 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ut  least  most 
of  the  major  elements  which  must  l>e 
considered  In  undertaking  any  mass 
transportation  program,  m  addition  to 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  search 
for  ways  to  avoid  unnecef;sary  trans- 
portation that  must  accompany  the  pro- 
gram: 

First.  Modernization  of  r.iil  commut- 
er cars  and  equipment. 

Second.  Relocation  or  extension  or 
coordination  of  rail  commuter  track, 
stations,  or  terminals. 

Third.  Improvement  of  rail  commut- 
er service  frequency  and  lowering  of 
fares. 

Fourth.  Conversion  of  rail  commuter 
service  to  rapid-transit  ty])e  operation 
and  utilization  of  unused  fi'elght  track- 
age. 

Fifth.  Construction  of  new  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  rail  rapid  t  ansit.  either 
underground,  surface,  or  eln'at.ed. 

Sixth.  Coordination  of  -aii  commu- 
ter service  with  rapid  transit  for  inter- 
changeable use 

Seventh.  Provision  of  express  bus 
sen'ioc  and  reserved  bus  lanes  on  high- 
ways and  major  arteries. 

Eighth.  Extension  of  bus  service  to 
presently  unprofitable  low- density  sub- 
urban area.^ 

Ninth.  Improvement  of  bus  service 
frequency  and  lower  fares. 


Tenth.  Provision  of  better  bus  feeder 
and   transfer  service  to  commuter  rail 

or  rapid  transit  terminals  and  stations, 
including  coordination  of  schedules. 

Eleventh.  Provision  of  fringe  area 
parking  adjacent  to  express  bus,  com- 
muter rail  or  rapid  transit  lines. 

Twelfth.  Coordination  among  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  coordina- 
tion of  mass  transportation  facilities 
with  new  highway  networks. 

Thirteenth.  Lower  taxi  fares  and  de- 
velopment in  downtown  areas  of  'car- 
veyors"  or  similar  systems. 

Fourteenth.  Incorporation  of  feasible 
new  technological  developments  into  all 
modes  of  ma.ss  transportation  wherever 
and  whenever  possible. 

Fifteenth.  Coordinatio  i  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  with  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  other  land  use  develop- 
ments. 

I  have  listed  these  factors.  Madam 
President,  because  a  number  of  people 
only  ca.sually  aware  of  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  legislation  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  impression  that  the  only  prob- 
lem is  the  financial  jeopardy  of  some  of 
the  railroads  and  that  the  only  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  give  thpm  assist- 
ance. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  rail  commuter 
service  plays  a  vital  rol^.in  many  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  and 
that  it  would  be  utter  folly  if  we  were 
to  allow  the  huge  investments  that  have 
already  been  made  to  provide  this  serv- 
ice to  dis-solve  before  our  eyes  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  rapid  rate  of 
discontinuance,  curtailment  and  aban- 
donment that  is  taking  place  in  the  rail- 
road industry. 

As  Lewis  Mumford  said  in  a  recent 
NBC  television  white  paper  on  the  rail- 
road problem,  if  we  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen, we  will  only  have  to  "reinvent"  the 
railroads  in  the  future  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing transportation  demands  of  pur 
metropolitan  areas. 

But  the  real  issue  is  how  we  can  best 
spend  our  money  to  ease  congestion  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  in  and  around  the  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  importance  of 
this  can  be  seen  m  the  fact  that  our 
capacity  for  economic  growth  is  funda- 
mentally based  on  our  ability  to  move 
ever  larger  numbers  of  jx-ople  and  ever 
larger  amounts  of  freight.  If  this  abil- 
ity gets  bogged  down  in  ever  worsenmg 
traffic  congestion,  our  national  economic 
growth  will  suffer  severely  And  of 
course  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
meet  our  total  urban  transportation 
needs  at  minimum  cost 

With  this  perspective  of  the  problem, 
we  can  see  that  we  might  be  able  to 
make  more  of  a  dent  on  traffic  conges- 
tion by  spending  a  given  amount  of 
money  on  fringe  area  parking  facilities 
than  on  new  air-conditioned  commuter 
cars. 

It  might  be  v.iser  in  some  instances  for 
commimities  to  contract  for  more  fre- 
quent bus  service  in  low-density  subur- 
ban areas  where  it  is  not  otherwise  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  operate  than  to 
renovate  or  relocate  existing  rail  stations 
nearer  to  today's  population  centers. 
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What  we  need  is  flexibility — flexibihty 
to  meet  emergency  situations  if  that 
^eems  necessary'  and  flexibihty  to  experi- 
ment with  the  whole  range  of  factors 
that  affect  public  acceptance  of  ma5s 
transportation.  The  les^is'.ation  eives 
our  State  and  local  governments  that 
flexibility  to  m.eet  their  own  particular 
and  differing  needs.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  give  more 
thought  to  the  use  of  large  commuter 
helicopters.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  to  prevent  this  avenue  of 
explorat.on. 

NEED    FOR    ACTION 

Maddm  President,  despite  the  strong 
and  wide  support  for  this  legislation — in- 
cluding such  groups  as  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Homebmlders.  the  AFL-CIO,  numerous 
State  and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Executives  Association,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railroad  industry,  and 
the  American  Transit  Association  rep- 
resenting most  of  the  country's  bus,  trol- 
ley and  transit  companies — there  are  still 
some  who  believe  tliat  action  on  this 
problem  should  await  further  study. 

Madam  President,  this  problem  has 
been  studied  to  death.  What  we  need  is 
action  now  And  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reputable  study  that  argues  that  the  pro- 
visions now  in  the  housing  bill  would  not 
be  necessaiT  in  any  type  of  long-range 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Just  yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  recommendations  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  studies  that  have  been  made 
and  statements  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  the  field. 

Why  do  I  say  v.  e  need  action  now?  In 
the  first  place,  this  is  not  just  a  question 
of  the  usual  detriment  that  accompanies 
delay  of  needed  action.  We  are  faced 
with  a  situation  that  is  deteriorating 
every  day.  m.aking  the  ultimate  cost  of 
solution  more  expensive.  In  many  ways 
this  legislation  is  more  ui-gent  than  many 
of  the  other  programs  in  the  housing 
bill. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  could  be  of 
considerable  help  in  meeting  some  of 
the  emergency  situations  that  now  exist 
in  this  field. 

It  would  help  reverse  the  extremely 
damaging  trend  toward  discontinuing, 
curtailing,  and  abandoning  vital  rail, 
transit,  and  bus  .'•ervicc  It  would  give 
new  hope  to  those  carriers  which  here- 
tofore have  seen  no  hope  for  effective 
recognition  of  their  problems  by  any 
level  of  government,  particularly  the 
Federal  Government. 

But.  more  than  anythine  else,  this 
legislation  would  stimulate  some  badly 
needed  activity  among  all  those  involved 
in  this  problem. 

For  there  is  no  question  that  we  are 
now  hobblmg  along  on  very  creaking 
wheels,  indeed.  These  creaking  wheels 
extend  far  beyond  the  many  railroads 
providing  commuter  service,  eenerally  at 
a  loss.  It  extends  far  beyond  the  stag- 
nant bus  companies  that  are  able  to  keep 
their  head  above  water  onlv  bv  cutting 


back  on  their  mari:inal  .';erv;ce  There 
are  creaking  wheels  among  State  and 
local  ofiQcials  who  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, but  who  have  viewed  it  as  hopeless 
or  beyond  their  financial  capacity  to 
solve.  There  are  creaking  wheels  in  the 
ranks  of  the  planners  who  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  solving  every  trans- 
portation problem  with  more  streets  and 
highways  for  one  simple  reason:  Fed- 
eral funds  for  highways  are  readily 
available:  funds  for  mass  transporta- 
tion are  not.  And  there  are  creaking 
wheels  in  our  great  industries,  which 
should  be  vigorously  exploring  new  tech- 
nological developments  for  mass  trans- 
portation, but  are  not  because  there  is 
so  little  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
research  and  development. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the 
Senate  will  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
the  urban  America  we  have  become  by 
adopting  the  mass  transportation  provi- 
sions proposed  in  S.  1922. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  last  year  I  favored  his  provision 
for  mass  transportation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  committee  rec>orted  it  favor- 
ably, it  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  adopted.  I  still  favored  it  this 
year.  I  felt  that  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  administration,  that  Instead 
of  the  $100  million  proposed  for  the  loan, 
only  $10  million  be  provided — I  believe 
that  was  the  amount  the  administration 
proposed 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
administration  proposed  $10  million  for 
research,  study,  and  admini,'5tration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  study.  The 
administration  assured  us  that  the  study 
would  be  completed  and  recommenda- 
tions would  be  available  to  us  by  January 
31.  I  felt  it  would  be  better  and  safer 
for  us  to  go  through  with  the  study  and 
to  get  the  thinking  of  the  t)est  experts  in 
the  country  on  all  the  many  problems 
which  are  involved  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, to  be  certain  that  we  were  charting 
or  starting  out  on  the  proper  course.  I 
was  overruled  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  received  very  strong 
endorsement  from  the  committee.  I  do 
not  remember  offhand  what  the  vote  was. 
The  Senator  may  remember  by  what 
vote  the  committee  approved  his  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
recall,  the  vote  in  the  committee  was  9 
for  the  amendment  and  4  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nine  to  four,  which 
was  a  vote  of  better  than  2  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  As  I  recall,  every 
member  of  the  minority  voted  for  it,  thus 
demonstrating  strong  supE>ort  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

V.Tiile  those  were  my  feelings,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  disposition  to  object  to 
the  provision  or  to  propose  any  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  Senator's  proposal 
from  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  will  go  right  through. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  the  outstand- 


ing work  he  has  done  in  si>onsoring  the 
amendment,  in  holding  hearings,  in 
having  witnesses  attended,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  case  for  the  proposal.  As  I 
said  in  the  committee,  and  as  I  said  last 
year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
it  was  one  of  the  best  prepared  pre.senta- 
tions  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
'  cannot  express  adequately  my  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  comments  and  cooperation,  even 
thouih  there  was  some  difference  as  to 
whether  we  should  move  the  transpor- 
tation program  now  in  the  housing  bill 
or  separately-  Last  year  I  was  very 
happy  to  propose  it  as  separate  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Now.  however,  it  is 
a  year  later.  The  problem  is  critical,  to 
the  point  that  we  feel  an  emergency 
exists  and  must  be  dealt  with  now. 

Many  persons  who  are  now  working, 
at  Uie  request  of  the  President,  on  the 
studies  of  a  full,  long-range  program  are 
advocates  of  what  we  arc  proposing  In 
the  housing  bill  for  that  part  of  urban 
America  which  is  so  closely  related  to  all 
our  urban  living — mass  transportation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Of  couise.  we  in  New 
York  iiave  a  burning  interest  in  the  mass 
transportation  problem.  I  have  Joined 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  In 
the  efTort  to  bring  about  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Uie  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  their  work  upon  this 
amendment.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  proposes  to  leave 
the  language  as  we  have  proposed  It. 
rather  than  to  endeavor  to  reduce  it.  I 
believe  that  plenty  of  ideas  are  avail- 
able. Further  experimentation  would 
only  defer  prompt  action. 

Considering  the  problem,  the  amend- 
ment will  add  real  value  to  every  com- 
munity. It  does  not  represent  wasted 
money,  by  a  long  sight.  These  will  be 
built-in  assets,  worth  many  times  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  to  help.  In  terms  of  the  total  value 
to  our  country  and  its  capability  for 
productive  effort.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  decided  to  let  this  proposal  alone 
and  Is  agreeable  to  having  It  included 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  work  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  last  year  in  support  of  the  bill. 
In  having  the  bill  brought  before  the 
Senate,  and  In  having  It  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, and  his  work  again  this  year.  It 
has  helped  Immeasurably  to  bring  mass 
transportation  into  national  focus. 
Mass  transportation  has  been  too  long 
overlooked.  We  now  know  that  It  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  national  program. 
The  feeling  across  the  country  Is  unani- 
mous in  this  respect.  The  witnesses 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try.  both  from  the  great  metropohtan 
areas  and  the  smaller  communities. 
That  is  why  we  are  dealing  with  this 
emergency  here  and  now. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LNTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954  RELATLNG 
TO  KONRECOGNITION  OF  GAIN 
OR  LOSS  UPON  CERTAIN  DISTRI- 
BUTIONS OF  STOCK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mad- 
am President.  I  mtroduce.  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  distributiors  of 
stock  made  pursuant  to  court  orders  en- 
forcing the  antitrust  laws. 

All  Senators,  I  am  sure,  are  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  on  May  22  of  this  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  determined  by  a  4- 
to-3  decision  that  E  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  L  Co.  must  divest  itself  of  its 
vast  23 -percent  share  of  General  Motors 
voting  common  stock  within  a  10 -year 
period. 

As  chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  have  had  some  opportunity 
to  study  the  marked  effect  which  this 
Court  decree  would  have  upon  the 
226.640  Du  Pont  stockholders  and  the 
830.873  General  Motors  shareholders. 
Moreover,  the  effect  will  be  felt  not  only 
by  this  large  group  but  also  by  the  mil- 
lions of  mutual  fund  shareholders  whose 
investment  is  represented,  to  some  de- 
gree, by  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors 
holduigs. 

No  less  significant  than  the  number  of 
stockholders  affected  is  the  type  of  stock- 
holder who  will  suffer.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  1.234  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 518  educational  institutions,  and 
1 19  fraternal  organizations  own  Du  Pont 
stock.  Furthermore,  there  must  be  tens 
of  thousands  of  retired  citizens  and  wid- 
ows whose  meager  incomes  arc  substan- 
tially derived  from  Du  Pont  dividends. 

According  to  a  statistical  survey  found 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  been 
soundly  and  objectively  conducted,  in- 
dividual stockholders  of  Du  Pont  would 
pay  income  taxes  at  rates  as  high  as 
60  percent  under  the  Government's  plan 
of  distribution;  the  taxes  payable  by 
these  individuals  could  amount  to  $1 
billion.  If  General  Motors  stock  was 
valued  at  $50  per  share,  and  approxi- 
mately $770  million,  if  valued  at  $40  per 
share;  and  furthermore,  the  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  sale  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  allocable  to  Christiana  Security  Co. 
and  Delaware  Realty  &  Investment 
Corp.,  major  stockholders  in  Du  Pont, 
could  reach  $200  million. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  Courts 
decision  will  he  a  lo.<«  in  value  of  both 
General  Motors  and  Du  Pont  shares,  for 
during  this  10-year  period  of  divestiture 
the  market  could  be  artificially  saturated 
with  up  to  63  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock.  At  the  present  market 
level.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  such  an  over- 
abundance of  this  stock. 

Moreover,  since  under  present  law  the 
Du  Pont  shareholders  will  be  required 
to   pay    taxes    on    the    General   Motors 


stock  which  they  receive,  many  share- 
holders will  have  no  choice  but  to  sell 
this  General  Motors  stock,  in  order  to 
pay  Income  taxes  on  the  receipt  of  it. 
Such  sales  will  further  depniss  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  disputing  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  On  the  contrary,  I  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  Justice  Brennan 
when,  in  sp>eaking  for  the  majority,  he 
said: 

The  dlvcEllture  only  of  voting  rights  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  remedy  adequate  to 
promise  elimination  of  the  tendency  of  Du 
Ponfs  acquisition  offensive  to  section  7  [of 
the  Clayton  Act  J. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  interpret  their 
opmions,  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Court  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  tax  effect  which  this  total  di- 
vestiture will  have  upon  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  in  delivering  the 
minority  opinion,  made  the  following 
observation  with  regard  to  the  principles 
which  a  court  must  follow  in  interpret- 
ing the  antitrust  laws: 

The  weighty  words  of  United  States  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (221  U.S.  106,  185) 
ar»»  apposite: 

"In  considering  the  subject,  three  domi- 
nant Influences  miist  guide  our  action:  (J) 
The  duty  of  giving  complete  and  efficacious 
effect  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute : 
(2 1  the  accompllfihlug  of  this  result  with 
as  little  Injury  as  possible  to  the  interest 
of  the  general  public;  and  (3)  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  vast  Interests  of  private  prop- 
erty which  miy  have  become  vested  In  many 
persons  &s  a  result  of  the  acquisition  either 
by  way  of  Etock  ownership  or  otherwise  of 
interests  in  the  stock  or  securities  of  the 
combination  without  any  guilty  knowledge 
or  Intent  In  any  way  to  become  actors  or 
participants  In  •   •   •  wrongs." 

Like  the  courts,  we  of  the  Consress 
also  must  constantly  have  the  public  in- 
terest in  mind.  It  is  my  behef  that  this 
bill  will  benefit  the  public  interest,  not 
only  in  that  the  Du  Pont  stockholders — 
and.  I  may  add.  the  stockholders  of  other 
corporations  affected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner— will  be  relieved  of  an  unfair  tax 
penalty,  but  al-^o  in  that  future  courts 
will  no  longer  have  to  consider  the  dis- 
astrous tax  effects  which,  under  present 
law,  their  decrees  of  stock  divestitures 
would  produce. 

Robert  A.  Bicks.  then  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  Genei-al  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
di.scu.ssed  the  latter  public  benefit,  in  his 
statement  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  July  20,  1959: 

Bear  in  mind,  the  1890  Sherman  and  the 
1914  Clayton  Acts,  the  basic  antitrust  stat- 
utes, became  law  before  the  Income  tax  vras 
a  reality.  And  tlie  landmark  antitrust 
cases — dissolving  Illegal  trusts  and  monop- 
olies via  divestiture — were  largely  a  product 
of  an  era  marked  by  no  Income  tax  or  much 
lower  tax  rates.  Indeed,  there  is  real  basis 
for  concluding  that  some  bench-maric  anti- 
trust divestiture  cases  •  •  •  might  well  not 
have  been  decreed  had  todays  tax  rates  pre- 
vailed. 

Further.  Mr  Bicks.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
May  27.  1959.  remarked: 

Our  view  Is  that  an  appropriately  fash- 
ioned tax  proposal,  designed  to  elimir.ate  tax 


barriers  to  antitrust  divestiture,  would  serve 
the  ends  of  effective  antitrust  enforcement. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  tills  proposed  legislation,  is 
that  the  pubhc  interest  will  best  be 
served  by  its  enactment. 

The  Honorable  Edward  H  Levi,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, dated  May  25,  19)9.  summarized 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  bill  as 
follows: 

The  ndoptlon  of  this  correction  In  the 
Federal  tax  Ir^ws  will  help  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  antitruFt  policies.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  In  other  similar  areas 
of  law  such  £5  the  public  utility  holding 
company  act,  the  bank  holding  company  act, 
distributions  required  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  in  connection 
with  reorganizations  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  There  seems  to  bo  no  adequate  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted  lor  required 
antitrust  divestitures. 

Under  the  present  tax  law,  where  there 
Is  enforced  divestiture,  stOvkholders  are  in 
effect  subjected  to  unlntend<?d  and  capricious 
penalties  which  are  irrelevant  both  to  the 
purposes  of  the  tax  law  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  antitrust  lav.-s.  Even  If  the 
antitrust  laws  were  stipposed  to  be  punitive, 
no  one  would  select  such  penalties  as  ap- 
propriate. The  penalties  sre  unrelated  to 
the  amount  of  restraint  of  trade  which  may 
have  been  achieved.  They  are  uneven,  de- 
pending on  factors  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  antitrust.  They  fall  on  the  wrong 
people.  But  the  enforcement  of  appropri- 
ate antitrust  relief  is  not  supposed  to  be 
punitive.  The  wlEdom  of  this  principle  is 
made  all  the  clearer  when  relief  Is  granted, 
as  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  not 
because  a  monopoly  has  been  created  or 
because  an  acquisition  actually  has  lessened 
competition;  but  ratlicr  because  these  con- 
sequences might  occur  In  the  future  because 
this  may  be  the  effect.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cessful antitrust  enforcement  Is  that  it  will 
be  accepted  not  as  punitive  but  as  good  for 
American  enterprise.  A  good  case  can  be 
made  out  that  where  divestiture  has  taken 
place  in  the  past,  it  has  In  fact  been  good 
for  all,  including  the  stockholders  of  the 
companies  Involved.  Under  the  present  tax 
situation,   this   would  not  be   true. 

Courts  have  been  reluctant  for  under- 
standable reasons  to  require  divestiture.  At 
best  divestiture  is  an  adventure  into  the 
unknown  with  uncertain  consequences  with 
respect  to  eiaclency  In  many  cases.  It  is  an 
extreme  step  and  the  present  unintended 
tax  situation  will  make  courts  and  Inter- 
ested parties  less  likely  to  take  the  step  even 
when  It  Is  necessary  to  restore  an  industry 
to  a  position  in  harmony  with  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  bill,  in  plain  language,  would 
permit  a  virtually  tax-free  transfer  of 
the  General  Motors  segment  of  the  Du 
Pont  corporate  entity  to  the  Du  Pont 
stockholders  without  the  severe  tax 
bite  which  would  result  under  present 
law.  If,  of  course,  the  Du  Pont  sharc- 
holder  who  received  his  percentage  of 
General  Motors  decided  to  sell  this  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  he  would  pay  the  re- 
sulting tax  for  this  transfer,  as  would 
anyone  else  selling  stock. 

The  measure  which  I  r.m  proposing  is 
not  intended  to  i-elieve  the  shareholders 
of  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors  only. 
On  the  contrary,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
meet  a  penerai  need,  as  well  as  a  specific 
one.     Consequently.      siiareholders      of 
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other  coi-porations  affected  by  similar 
antitrust  decisions,  will  like\^ise  be  pro- 
tected from  correspondmg  tax  penalties 
Legislation  of  the  type  which  I  am 
proposing  would  not  be  without  prec- 
edent As  long  ago  as  1938.  Congress 
acted  to  postpone,  until  the  recipient  sold 
Ins  stock,  the  tax  on  distributions  made 
in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commis,sion  under  the 
Pubue   Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

As  recently  as  1956.  Coniiress  applied 
this  principle  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  with  respect  to  involuntary 
di.>tributions  required  by  that  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is 
vei-y  technical  m  nature.  However,  it 
is  a  bill  which  was  approved  as  section 
13  of  H.R.  5547  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  last  year.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported, was  generally  similar  to  S.  200. 
introduced  by  former  Senator  Fi-ear  of 
Delaware.  In  the  hectic  closing  days  of 
the  Congress,  last  year,  this  proposed 
legislation  failed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Senate  Calendar 

The  Supreme  Court  has  directed  that 
the  district  court  enter  an  order  requir- 
ing Du  Pont  to  file  within  60  days  a  pro- 
posed judgment  providing  for  a  com- 
plete divestiture  of  its  General  Motors 
stock,  to  commence  within  90  days,  and 
to  be  completed  within  not  to  exceed  10 
years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  dis- 
trict court's  judtjment. 

In  the  light  of  this  decree,  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  act  with  dispatch  to  insure 
that  justice  be  done  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

Madam  President.  I  introduce  the  bill 
and  request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
b:Il  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2013  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  distributions  of 
stock  made  pursuant  to  court  orders  en- 
forcing the  antitrust  laws,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ierred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '5  1922'  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
a.mend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me,  in  connection 
with  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  all  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  page  62.  between  lines  16  and 
17. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  in  the  quorum  call  which  has  just 
been  had  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1  may 
be  recognized  for  very  brief  remarks, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  nrderpd 


MILITARY    DATA    STUDIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Madam  President, 
an  article  yesterday  by  an  able  news- 
paperman. Richard  Fryklund  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  states  that 
Secretary  McNamara  found  that  reports 
made  for  the  individual  services  by  pri- 
vate research  companies,  and  paid  for 
with  the  taxpayers'  money,  were  not  only 
withheld  from  the  other  services,  but 
also  from  him. 

The  article  then  states: 

Some  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
practice  of  turning  military  research  over 
to  private  contractors  were  aired  this  week 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Operations 
Research  Office,  which  works  for  the  Army. 
The  O  R  O.  Is  being  disbanded  because  the 
Army  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  mutually  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  article  continues: 

OR  O.  people  were  displeased  In  part  be- 
cause the  several  hundred  research  groups 
were  attacking  problems  for  the  services 
without  a  chance  to  exchange  Information 
outside  the  service  that  hired  them. 

Then  the  article  says: 

Mr.  McNamara  was  reported  to  be  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  some  of  the  Important 
research  findings  never  reached  him.  So  on 
April  15  he  directed  the  services  to  send  a 
copy  of  each  report  to  him  and  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  E>efense  Gilpatrlc.  The  order 
applies  to  all  reports  submitted  after  April 
1. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense now  has  the  desire,  and  believes  he 
has  the  right,  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Department  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Apparently  this  annoyed  some,  because 
the  article  continues: 

Some  research  people  expect  complications 
to  arise  from  the  McNamara  order.  They 
point  out  that  some  of  the  raw  materlaJ 
used  In  the  studies  Is  given  to  the  research- 
ers by  the  military  services  with  the  proviso 
that  no  one  outside  the  service  Involved  will 
see  It. 

This  occurs,  they  explain,  when  a  service 
wants  a  study  done  to  back  up  Its  position 
before  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  doesn't 
want  the   other  services  or   even   the    Offlce 


of   Secretary  of  Defense  to  get  all   the  in- 
formation the  report  contains. 

In  Other  words,  if  the  article  is  correct 
the  services  do  not  want  the  other 
services,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
know  the  details  of  why  a  certain  posi- 
tion is  taken  before  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT. 

It  is  felt  that  either  "the  services  may 
hold  back  data  from  their  own  contrac- 
tors," or  that  the  situation  will  "lead  to 
development  of  subterfuges  whereby  the 
services  would  receive  research  results 
in  .some  form  other  than  formal  reports." 

Two  questions  come  to  mind: 

First.  Who  will  pay  for  these  informal 
research  developments? 

Second.  Does  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  the  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  his  Department? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Star  of  Thursday. 
June  1.  entitled  "McNamara  To  See  All 
Military  Data  Studies,"  be  printed  at  this 
FKjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara  To  Ser  Ail  Militaiiy  Data  Stihuks 
(By  Richard  Fryklund) 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  haa  or- 
dered that  he  be  given  a  copy  of  every  report 
done  for  the  services  by  private  research 
companies.  It  was  learned  today 

His  order  was  designed  to  help  break  down 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  Information  Inside 
the  Pentagon.  Before  the  change,  a  study 
done  for  one  service  usually  was  not  shown 
to  the  other  services  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Some  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
practice  of  turning  military  research  over  to 
private  contractors  were  aired  this  week  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Operations 
Research  Office,  which  works  for  the  Army 
The  OR  O  Is  being  disbanded  because  the 
Army  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  mutually  dis- 
satisfied. 

O.R.O  people  were  displeased  In  part  be- 
cause the  several  hundred  research  groups 
were  attacking  problems  for  the  services 
without  a  chance  to  exchange  Information 
outside  the  service  that  hired  them. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  reported  to  be  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  some  of  the  Important 
research  findings  never  reached  him.  So 
on  April  15  he  directed  the  services  to  send 
a  copy  of  each  report  to  him  and  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defease  Gilpatrlc.  The  order 
applies  to  all  reports  submitted  after  April  1 

Some  research  people  expect  complications 
to  arise  from  the  McNamara  order  They 
point  out  that  some  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  studies  Is  given  to  the  researchers 
by  the  military  services  with  the  proviso  that 
no  one  outside  the  service  Involved  will  see  it. 

This  occurs,  they  explain,  when  a  service 
wants  a  study  done  to  back  up  Iti  position 
before  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  doesn't 
want  the  other  services  or  even  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  get  all  the  Informa- 
tion the  report  contains. 

They  speculate  privately  that  the  compul- 
sory circulation  of  reports  could  work  out  as 
a  handicap  to  research,  because  the  services 
may  hold  back  data  from  their  own  contrac- 
tors, or  lead  to  development  of  subterfuges 
whereby  the  services  would  receive  research 
results  In  some  form  other  than  formal 
reports. 
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HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  19221  to  assist  in  the  pro- 


vision of  housing  for  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  for  the  call  of  the  roll  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    It  is  so  ordered 

M:  Y.^RBOI^OUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 1  offer  an  amendment  to  S  1922, 
and  a.sk  to  have  it  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
84.  beginning  with  Une  11.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  through  line  8  on  page 
87  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TxnoLAifs'  AOMI^fI.=TnA•^oN  home  loans 

Sec.  70fl  (aidi  Section  1803  of  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (at  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  folUwlng: 

"(a((l>  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean-conflict  veteran.  If  made  within  the 
applicable  perlixl  prescMbcd  In  p.-^ragraph 
(8)  of  this  subsection  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poMS.  and  In  compliance  with  the  provisions, 
specified  In  this  chapter  Is  automatically 
guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes  In  an 
amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
loan  U  the  loan  la  made  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses sperified  In  s?ct;on  1810  of  this  title 
and  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  loan 
If  the  loan  Is  for  any  of  the  purposes  speci- 
fied In  section  1812.  1813,  or  1814  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  r r  an  application  for 
loan  guaranty  relating  t  j  a  loan  under  this 
chapter  Is  received  by  the  Administrator  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  vet- 
eran's entitlement,  the  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed or  larured  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  after  such  dtte. 

"(8)  (A)  A  World  War  II  veteran's  en- 
titlement to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  will 
expire  as  follows: 

••(1)  ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  Teternn.  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  World  War  II.  plus  an  additional 
period  equal  to  one  year  for  each  four 
months  of  active  duty  performed  by  the 
veteran  during  World  War  n.  except  that 
entltlemeut  shall  not  continue  In  any  case 
after  July  25.  1967.  nor  shall  entitlement 
expire  In  any  case  prior  to  July  25,  1962;  or 

"(11)  on  July  25,  1967,  for  a  veteran  dis- 
charged or  released  for  a  service -connected 
disability  from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any 
part  of  which  occiu-red  during  World  War 
U. 

"(B)  A  Korean  conflict  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  will 
expire  as  follows: 

"(I)  ten  years  from  the  dute  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  !a»t  period  of  active  duty 


of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  one  year  for  each 
four  months  of  active  duty  performed  by 
the  veteran  during  the  Korean  conflict,  ex- 
C4;pt  that  entitlement  shall  not  continue  In 
any  case  alter  January  31,  1975.  nor  shall 
entitlement  expire  in  any  case  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965;  or 

"(11)  on  January  31.  1975.  for  a  veteran 
discharged  or  released  for  a  service -connected 
disability  from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  during  the  Korean 
conflict." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1802  (b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Entitlement  restored 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  by  a 
World  War  11  veteran  at  any  time  before 
July  26.  1967,  and  by  a  Korean  conflict  vet- 
eran  at  any  time  before   February   1.   1976." 

(3)  Section  1814  (b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3);  (2i  by  striking  out  '  ;  and  ' 
at  the  end  of  par.-^graph  (2)  and  Inserting  a 
period;  and  (3)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at   the  end  of  paragr&ph    (1). 

(b)  P.-iragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  1811  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,500". 
wherever  It  appears  In  such  paragraphs,  and 
Inserting  In   lieu   thereof   "$15,000". 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  1811 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  veteran  after  the  expiration  of 
his  entitlement  pursuant  to  section  1803  (ni 
(3)  of  this  title  excejit  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment issued  by  the  Administrator  before 
such  entitlement  expires." 

On  page  87.  line  9,  strike  out  "(b)(1)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •(d)(1)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  vield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Are  2  minutes 
available? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  control  of  the  time,  and 
is  allotted  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  I  have  30 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  probably 
ur>e  4  minutes  instead  of  2. 

The  amendment  has  two  purposes. 
First,  it  would  extend  the  guarantee  loan 
program  for  World  War  II  veterans  until 
July  25.  1967,  and  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans  until  January  31,  1975.  The 
extension  would  make  the  new  termina- 
tion dates  on  the  guarantee  program 
conform  with  the  termination  dates  on 
the  dii-ect  loan  program  now  contained 
in  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  The 
amendment  would  establish  a  formula 
for  termination  of  entitlement  of  guar- 
anteed loans.  Under  the  formula  the 
entitlement  of  World  War  II  veterans 
would  be  10  years  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge during  World  War  II,  plus  one 
additional  year  of  extension  for  each 
4  months  of  active  service  performed 
during  World  War  II. 

The  same  formula  in  principle  would 
apply  to  the  termination  of  the  entitle- 
ment for  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Of  course,  the  years  would  be 
moved  forward. 

The  bill  iS.  1922^  contains  an  identi- 
cal formula  regarding  termination  of 
entitlement  for  direct  loans. 

Madam  President,  under  Senate  rules 
the  Veterans"  Subcommittee  has  jurisdic- 


tion over  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
Direct  loans  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  subcommittee  iicadcd  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  So 
all  I  ofifer  is  an  amendment  to  bring  that 
portion  of  the  bill  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterans'  subcommittee  in  order 
to  bring  that  provision  in  the  bill  in  line 
with  the  dates  already  determined  and 
fixed  in  S.  1922  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  subject  was  thor- 
oughly covered  in  the  committee 
hearings. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
climatic  condition  test  to  qualify  for  the 
$15,000  loan,  and  would  have  Ll:ie  ef!ect 
of  providing  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease from  $13,500  to  $15,000  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  direct  loan. 

To  date  34  percent  of  W'orld  War  II 
veterans  and  19  percent  of  the  Korean 
conflict  veterans  have  used  their  GI  loan 
entitlements,  which  loaves  more  than  9 
million  World  War  II  veterans  and 
nearly  4  million  Korean  conflict  veterans 
in  civilian  life  who  have  not  used  their 
loan  entitlements.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 15 '2  million  World  War  II  vet- 
erans with  entitlements.  About  6^2 
million  have  built  housing  under  the  GI 
bill:  approximately  9  million  have  not. 
The  amendment  would  extend  tlie  lime 
limitation  so  that  the  9  miUion  misht 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  housing. 
I  think  it  would  be  pood  for  the  economy. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  activity  in 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  has  de- 
clined steadily,  due  primarily  to  the  un- 
availability of  mortgage  lending  funds 
for  GI  financing.  Fewer  loans  were 
made  and  guaranteed  in  1960  than  in  any 
year  since  1946.  when  the  program  got 
underway.  In  the  peak  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, 1955.  there  were  392.870  housing 
starts  under  the  VA's  inspection  pro- 
cedure and  that  same  year  there  were 
669.058  applications  for  loans.  In  1960. 
by  contrast,  there  were  only  74.609  hous- 
ing starts  and  only  141,744  applications. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Are  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  confined  entirely  to 
housing? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  simply  ex- 
tend the  time  in  which  loans  could  be 
made? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  time  would 
be  extended  for  veterans  to  apply  for 
guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  wc'uld  extend  the 
time  under  which  veteraris  could  apply 
imder  the  GI.  Housing  Act? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  for  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  diiect  loan  provi- 
sion is  imdcr  another  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  To  what  extent 
would  the  amendment  liberalize  the  ex- 
isting law? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  would  liberal- 
ize none  0!  the  money  provisions  of  the 
law.  It  would  extend"  the  t:me  m  which 
veterans  may  obtain  guaranteed  loans 
The  amendment  I  offer  is  not  a  direct 
loan  provision.    It  is  only  a  guarantee  of 
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of  loans  that  would  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  liberalization 
i.s  confined  to  the  extension  of  time? 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      Yes 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  not  to  the  -^^x- 
tension  of  down-payments,  amounts,  in- 
terest rates,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Not  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  am.  .speaking  ex- 
clusively of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROLGH  My  amendment 
would  provide  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  direct  loans,  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  of  direct  loan.s  fiom 
$13,500  to  $15,000  The  amendment 
does  contain  that  one  feature.  Other 
than  that  provision,  no  monetary  change 
IS  provided, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Trie  Seiia:..r  has 
said  that  it  extends  the  tim.e.  I  think 
11,  is  well  to  point  out  also  that  the  effect 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  and  also  the 
effect  of  the  provision  that;  we  wrote  into 
our  bill  is  not  only  to  extend  the  time 
but  also  to  phase  out  the  program.  In 
other  words,  we  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  schedule  for  bringing  both  of 
these  program.s  to  an  end.  Is  that  not 
true  ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Yes;  by  giving 
credit  for  the  length  of  time  a  veteran 
has  served.  He  has  a  10-year  extension 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  a  1-year  ex- 
tension for  each  4  months  of  service. 
That  IS  to  phase  out  the  program.  It  is 
really  more  of  a  terminal  facility  in  the 
present  bill  than  we  have  had  in  any  of 
the  past  bills, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  We  have  in  the 
past  simply  extended  it  for  a  certain 
time,  but  always  with  the  intention  of 
extending  it  again 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  Yes;  without 
a  phase-out  form.ula  such  as  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  has  written  into  the  bill. 
Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Yes;  we  have  writ- 
ten it  into  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  written  it  into  his  amendment.  His 
amendment  further  consolidates  our 
provision  in  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
which  comes  from  the  Senator's 
committee 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  It  con.solidates 
tiiem  into  one  and  relieves  us  of  the 
burden  of  pas.^uK'  two  laws  and  then 
reconciling  them.  The  provision  is 
written  into  or.e  act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  'With  reference  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  loan 
that  would  be  made,  from  .S13,500  to 
$15,000,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
recall  that  w  wrote  that  provision  in, 
but  limited  it  to  climatic  conditions. 
The  'Veterans'  Administration  felt  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  of  administra- 
tion, and  expressed  the  preference  that, 
if  we  make  an  increase,  we  make  it 
across  the  board.  I  do  not  believe 
$15,000  is  an  unreasonable  limit  to  place 
on  a  house  that  is  to  be  built  for  vet- 
erans. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  a  good  one. 

Becau.se  of  the  difference  in  jurisdic- 
tion, not  between  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  a.s  between  the  House  and  the 


Senate,  whereby  the  'Veterans  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  handles  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, and  in  the  Senate  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  handles  Uie 
direct  loan  part  of  the  legislation  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare handles  the  GI  guarantee  part,  we 
have  frequently  in  the  past  handled  leg- 
islation in  this  way — we  have  passed 
It  as  a  part  of  our  omnibus  housing  bill, 
and  after  we  had  concluded  action  on 
the  bill  we  have  taken  from  the  desk  a 
bill  previously  passed  by  the  House  and 
have  stricken  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  that  bill  and  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  that  we  have  writ- 
ten into  the  Senate  committee  bill. 
Then  it  went  to  conference,  or  it  went 
back  to  the  Hou.se.  There  is  such  a  bill 
lying  on  the  desk  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  passed  by  the  House  3  or  4  weeks 
ago,  and  it  has  been  held  at  the  desk 
for  this  very  reason.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose, after  we  have  completed  action  on 
the  pending  bill,  assuming  that  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  offered  is  agreed 
to,  to  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  taken 
up  and  that  the  language  that  we  have 
agreed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hou.se  bill  in 
lieu  of  the  one  that  came  from  the 
House. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  if  there  is  no  opposition.  I  am 
ready   for   a    vote    on   the   amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  would  Uke  to  sub- 
mit, for  insertion  in  the  Record,  a  10- 
year  table  showing  the  trends  in  housing 
starts  under  the  VA  program,  appraisal 
requests,  and  home  loan  applications.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

More  direct  loans  were  made  to  vet- 
erans in  1960  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  "VA  approved  30.560  loans  amount- 
ing to  $308,770,000,  This  was  possible 
becau.se  of  the  additional  appropriation 
of  $100  million  authorized  by  Public 
Law  86-73,  approved  June  30.  1959.  De- 
spite this  record  number  of  direct  loans, 
there  were,  as  of  January  31.  1961,  30.383 
veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  direct 
loans.  I  have  information  that  279  vet- 
erans from  my  own  State  are  now  on  the 
waiting  list  for  direct  loans. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  veterans 
are  good  risks  when  it  comes  to  loans. 
Pull  repayment  of  30  percent  of  the  5.6 
million  GI  home  loans  has  been  made 
since  the  program  was  launched  in 
1944,  This  is  certainly  a  commendable 
record  on  the  part  of  the  veterans  who 
have  been  granted  loans,  and  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  extending  and  expand- 
ing their  rights  to  these  loans. 

The  Chief  Executive,  in  his  mes.sage 
of  March  9,  1961.  relative  to  our  Na- 
tion's housing  FKJinted  out  that — 

The  highest  interest  rates  prevailing  in 
the  past  few  years  made  it  Impossible  for 
many  veterans  to  use  their  right  to  obtain 
guaranteed  5 '4 -percent  loans  to  purchase 
housing. 

He  also  indicated  that  to  make  guar- 
anteed loans  more  attractive  to  private 
lenders  it  is  essential  to  bring  down 
long-term  mortgage  lending  rates  and 
that  steps  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
in  that  direction.    Because  of  the  impor- 


tance of  existing  Federal  programs,  how- 
ever, and  in  order  to  allow  suflBcient 
time  for  planning,  the  Chief  Executive 
recommended  an  extension  of  the  loan 
guarantee  programs  In  extending  the 
program  he  also  recommended  that 
emphasis  be  placed  on  veterans  who 
served  the  longest  and  most  recently. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  those 
provisiorLs. 

The  economy  today,  in  many  areas,  is 
sluggi.sh  and.  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
housing  starts  were  down  sharply  in 
1960,  especially  in  the  VA  .sector,  GI 
loan  financing  has  stimulated  the  hous- 
ing industry  in  record  years  past.  This 
occurred  after  the  extension  of  the 
program  in  April  1958,  a  year  during 
which  we  were  in  a  recessionary  period. 
There  is  every  reason  to  feel  an  exten- 
sion of  the  bill  at  this  time  will  spur  the 
economy. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  swift  and 
favorable  action  on  the  extension  bill 
I  am  certam  that  if  it  is  passed  many 
of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  who  have  not  used  their  loan 
benefit  will  enter  the  housing  market 
and  this  influx  of  new  building  will 
.stimulate  the  residential  construction 
industry  and  consequently  will  have  an 
invigorating  effect  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy 

Madam  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  showing  a 
State-by-State  breakdown  on  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  who  have  participated  in 
the  housing  loan  program  and  the  num- 
ber who  have  not  used  their  loan  benefits 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Estimated  veteran  participation  in  VA  loan 
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Estimated  veteran  participation  in  VA  loan 
program,  cumulative  as  of  Dec.  31,  1960 — 
Continued 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  SP.^RKM.^N  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  cf  mv  time 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  have  been  supporting  housing  legrisla- 
tion  for  17  years.  Generally  speaking. 
I  believe  that  our  housing  legislation  has 
been  practical,  workable,  and  reasonable. 
However,  there  are  some  features  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  at  which  I  think 
the  Senate  should  take  a  good  long  look 
and  ought  to  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  limited.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  will  speak  for  10  minutes  on  the 
bill.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the 
bUl. 

I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  a  question.  The  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  which  is 
printed,  and  which  was  agreed  to  on  yes- 
terday, is  not  quite  clear  to  me  in  one 
respect.  It  states  that  if  there  are  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  they  will  come  on 
Wednesday.  I  have  11  amendments  at 
the  desk,  which  have  been  printed.  It 
is  my  intention  to  offer  the  amendments. 
Of  course,  if  I  am  successful  in  having 
my  first  amendment  adopted,  it  will  not 
be  neces.sary  to  offer  four  or  five  other 
amendments.  Should  I  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  ordered  on  each  sunendment  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion, if  the  Senator  did  not  get  the 
yea-and-nay  votes  ordered  on  all 
amendments,  sussuming  that  it  could  be 
done,  the  Senator  might  be  in  diflBculty 
when  it  came  to  withdrawing  the  re- 
quest, because  there  might  be  objection. 
I  believe  it  would  exr)ediate  matters  if 
in  every  case  when  an  amendment  is 
offered  the  Senator  at  that  point  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  my  first  amend- 
ment shall  be  agreed  to,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  offering  five  other  amend- 
ments which  are  printed  and  lying  on 
the  desk.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  states  that  we  cannot  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  today,  but  must  defer 
it  until  Wednesday.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
estopped  from  having  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  Senator  take  up  such 
amendments  as  he  cares  to  this  after- 
noon, and  to  discuss  them,  but  to  defer 
until  Wednesday  the  question  of  asking 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     That  is  understood. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  understood 
that  there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  vote 
until  Wednesday,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  defer  his  request  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  had  diffi- 
culty on  occasion  when  a  unanimous 
consent  request  was  made  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays.  There  was  objection  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  good  practice 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Under  the  circumstances,  in 
order  to  protect  the  rule,  I  w^ould  ask  my 
friend  from  Indiana  to  take  up  each 
amendment  in  turn  and  then,  if  he  asks 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  to  have  the  vote 


go  over  until  Wednesday,  under  the  ex- 
isting con.<;ent  agreement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  would  like  to  read 
the  wording  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  It 
reads: 

Ordered  further.  That  in  case  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  Is  ordered  on  any  amendment,  ac- 
tion on  that  amendment  will  go  over  until 
Wednesday.  June  7. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARK.MAN  We  have  already 
handled  one  amendment  today  in  this 
way.  The  Senator  involved  said  that  he 
might  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  We  used  all  time  for  de- 
bate on  it  today.  Then  we  laid  it  aside 
until  Wednesday,  at  which  time  the  Sen- 
ator may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  only  1 
hour  for  debate  allowed  today.  Then  on 
Wednesday  30  minutes  are  provided  for 
debate  on  any  amendment.  My  parlia- 
mentary question  is  this.  May  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  my  11  amendments  on 
Wednesday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  I:  is 
the  F>olicy  not  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  debate  the  amendment  today 
and  then  to  ask  that  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  may  ask  unani- 
mous corLsent  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
an  amendment  without  debating  the 
amendment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
bate the  amendment  in  order  to  get 
unanimous^ consent  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote, 

Mr.  SPARKJVIAN,  Madam  President, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  simple 
answer:  that  is,  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment as  much  as  the  Senator  wishes  to 
do  so  this  afternoon  and  then  simply 
ask  that  the  vote  be  deferred  until 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  CAPEH.^RT,  Tliat  is  what  I  am 
doing  now,  I  do  not  have  to  debate 
the  amendment  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  am  asking  now  for  e 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  Wednesday  on  all 
11  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  have  to  object.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  in  coixsonance  with  the  under- 
standing we  have  had  about  ordering 
the  yeas  and  nays.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  then  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  shall  help  him  get  them. 
That  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule.  He 
does  not  have  to  debate  the  amendment. 
if  he  does  not  so  desire.  Fifteen  min- 
utes will  be  allotted  to  each  side  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  amendment  is 
called  up.  But  each  amendment  ought 
to  be  offered  in  turn,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  ought  to  be  requests,  under  the 
existing  rule.  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  help  the  Senator  pet  the  yeas 
and  nays, 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  ^!;u:am  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  11  amtnciments  and 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
as  of  Wednesday.  AU  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  protect  myself  on  Wednesday, 
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to  make  certain  that  I  will  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  defer  until  Wednes- 
day his  request  for  the  yea?  and  nays,  he 
wiil  then  have  an  ample  opportumty  to 
get  them,  and  I  will  join  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  helping  the  Senator  to 
get  them 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr  CAPEHART  The  wording  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  is  as  follows; 

That  in  cui.ie  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  or- 
dered on  any  amendment,  action  on  that 
amendment  will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

What  do  the  words  "go  over"  m*an? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "De- 
bate" doe-s  not  mean  actu  n,  but  if  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  an  amend- 
ment, the  vote  automatically  goes  ovei 
until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  Presideni, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  unani- 
mou.-^-con.sent  a-iit-ement.  may  I  offer  as 
many  amendments  as  I  care  to  on  Wed- 
nesday and  a.^k  for  yea -and -nay  votes 
upon  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments may  be  oilered  at  any  lime  until 
the  third  reading.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment concerning  when  amendments  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  In  other  words.  I 
may  offer  as  many  amendments  as  I 
wish  on  Wedne.sdav  and  ask  for  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  them' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  has  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  understood, 
of  course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
is  it  not  true,  however,  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  waits  until  Wednesday. 
the  time  for  the  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment will  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  for  debate  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  is  not  offered  until  Wednes- 
day, the  time  on  the  amendment  will  be 
Umited  to  1   hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think,  with  the 
majority  leader,  that  we  had  a  very  clear 
understanding.  It  was  hoped  that  dis- 
cussion on  many  of  the  prospective 
amendments  could  be  carried  to  a  con- 
clusion today.  On  some  amendments  a 
voice  vote  might  be  requested,  and  they 
could  be  dispo.sed  of.  However,  if  a  re- 
quest were  made  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
and  there  were  an  adequate  showing  of 
hand.>,  that  vote  would  go  over  until 
WechiL'sday. 

In  addraon.  on  amendments  con- 
sidered before  Wednesday,  and  on  which 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  had  been  asked,  15 
mmites  on  a  side  was  allotted,  so 
that  the  Senate  might  be  refreshed  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  amendment. 

With  respect  to  any  other  amendment 
not  theretofore  offered,  which  came  new 
before  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  debate 


would  still  be  limited  to  1  hour,  30  min- 
utes to  a  .side. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  a  moment.  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  have  the  floor;  I  have 
the  floor,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  U  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  bear  with  me  for  just  a 
moment,  if  he  withholds  all  his  amend- 
ments today  and  offers  them  on  Wednes- 
day, there  will  still  be  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  correctly  stated  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  debate  on 
amendments  on  Wednesday  be  limited 
to  30  minut<'s  or  to  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  offered  on 
Wednesday  will  be  hmited  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  By  withholding  all 
these  amendments  until  Wednesday  and 
offering  them  then,  and  having  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered,  the  time  limitation 
will  be  1  hour  on  each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  Uiank  the  Chair. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana call  up  his  amendment  designated 
•  6-1-61-D"  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is 
agreeable  to  that.  I  have  suggested  to 
him  a  compromise  which  seems  to  be 
entirely  reasonable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  is  the  sub- 
stance of  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  yielded  himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEH.ART.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  another  10  minutes.  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  desig- 
nated -e-l-ei-D"  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
line  8,  it  is  propo-sed  to  strike  out 
"$10,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7.000". 

On  page  l;j.  line  24,  strike  out  "twen- 
ty-five" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen". 

Mr.  CAPKHART.  Madam  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  10  minutes 
on  the  bill  and  will  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment.    I  allow  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated previously  to  the  Senator,  I  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  modification  along 
this  line,  which  I  believe  is  entirely 
reasonable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
are  we  operating  now  on  time  yielded  on 
the  amendment? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN      I    lliank    the  Chair. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  $10,000  limi- 
tation. I  think.  Is  entirely  reasonable  as 
to  amount,  because  if  a  rehabilitation 
program  is  to  be  carried  out.  that 
amount  will  be  needed. 

I  am  agreeable  to  reducing  the  term 
of  years.  As  I  understand,  the  Sena- 
tor s  proposal  is  to  reduce  it  to  15  yeais. 
That  is  perhaps  too  drastic.  I  suggest 
20  years.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree 
to  that  modification. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
for  some  20  years  the  so-called  repair 
or  rehabilitation  section  has  been  in 
the  FHA  laws  or  tlie  housing  laws.  Un- 
der that  section,  a  homeowner  could 
go  to  his  local  bank  and  borrow  up  to 
$3,500  over  a  5-ycar  p>eriod  to  repair  or 
rehabilitate  his  house.  The  bank  would 
lend  the  money,  and  Uie  Federal  Gov- 
errmiL-nt  would  guarantee  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  any  loss,  the  bank  assuming  10 
percent  of  any  loss.  But  the  home- 
owner— tJie  individual — did  business  di- 
rectly with  his  own  bank.  That  was  pri- 
vate indtxstry  and  private  banking.  The 
only  part  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment played  was  if  a  default  occurred. 
Then  the  Federal  Government  would  as- 
sume 90  percent  of  the  loss,  and  the  bank 
10  percent.  That  policy  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  many  years  and.  generally 
speal:ing,  has  been  successful,  particu- 
larly after  the  act  was  amended,  fol- 
lowing the  so-called  FHA  hearings  in 
1951,  when  a  number  of  abuses  were 
found  to  be  taking  place  under  this  par- 
ticular section.  However,  since  that 
time  that  part  of  the  law  has  been  op- 
erating success!  ally. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
amendment — and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  want  the  Senate  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  feature — is  to 
keep  the  existing  law  up  to  $3,500,  with 
90  percent  of  any  loss  guarajiteed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  10  percent  by 
the  bank,  and  then  to  add  a  new  section. 
in  which  we  will  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  "The  Federal  Government 
will  lend  to  you  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  at  an  interest  rate  of  6 
percent,  and  FNMA  will  pick  up  the  com- 
mitment." 

The  loans  would  be  made  directly,  not 
through  banks;  and  that  would  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business  of 
making  loans  directly  to  homeowners.  In 
amoimts  up  to  $10,000;  and  the  loans 
could  be  made  without  any  security,  for 
the  bill  does  not  specifically  require  or 
mandate  that  the  Administrator  obtain 
any  security  other  than  a  note;  that 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  law.  Furthermore, 
such  a  loan  of  up  to  $10,000  could  be 
made  on  any  one  unit,  and  up  to  $10,000 
could  be  spent  on  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
home,  although  the  money  would  have  to 
be  used  for  the  actual  rehabilitation  of 
the  home.  Not  more  than  $10,000  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  repayment  could 
be  made  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

In  addition — and  possibly  this  is  one 
of  tlie  worst  features  of  this  section — a 
businessman  who  might  own  500  apart- 
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ments — individual  units — or  500  houses 
which  he  was  renting,  could  rehabilitate 
each  of  them  to  the  extent  of  $10,000 
each,  and  could  obtain  the  money  direct- 
ly from  the  Federal  Government,  with 
repayment  over  a  period  of  25  years.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  such  an  arrange- 
ment simply  would  not  be  good  business. 

The  $3,500  ;»-year  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessful, I  believe.  Why  should  a  change 
now  be  made  from  the  $3,500  to  $10,000, 
and  from  the  5  years  to  25  years:  and 
why  should  bank  participation  be  elimi- 
nated, by  having  the  loans  made  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  me,  such  an  arrangement  simply 
does  not  make  .sense. 

So  the  amendment  I  have  submitted 
would  reduce  the  amount  from  $10,000 
to  $7,000,  and  would  reduce  the  period 
from  25  years  to  15  yeans — which  I  think 
Is  very,  very  Mbcral;  $7,000  is  twice  as 
much  as  we  are  lending  now,  and  15 
years  is  three  '.imes  as  loiig  as  the  period 
we  are  allowing  at  the  moment 

Madam  President,  who  arrived  at  the 
decision  to  have  the  bill  provide  for  a 
25 -year  perio<l  and  for  loans  of  up  to 
$10,000?  Senators  cannot  find  in  the 
hearings  any  testimony  in  favor  of  such 
a  proposal  by  anyone  who  had  any  yard- 
stick or  any  formula  which  called  for  25 
years  or  $10,000.  That  arrangement  is 
just  part  of  the  grandio.se  scheme  to 
spend  the  taxpayers  money,  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  further  into  the  lives 
of  the  American  F>eople.  and  take  busi- 
ness away  from  private  industry.  There 
has  been  no  testimony  by  anyone  wlio 
particularly  demanded  such  an  arrange- 
ment; there  hais  been  no  testimony  on 
the  part  of  anyone  who  particularly 
wanted  such  an  arrangement.  This  is 
just  another  one  of  the  very  liberal 
schemes  which  was  added  by  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  without  any  rhyme  or  reason  at 
all — just  a  part  of  the  general,  overall 
scheme  in  this  country  to  further  inject 
the  Federal  Government  into  American 
business  and  further  inject  the  Federal 
Government  irito  the  lives  of  American 
citizens,  by  suosidizing  the  housing  in- 
dustry, through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  this  is  to  l)e  done,  at  least  it  might 
be  limited  to  i  idividuals  and  to  private 
homes.  Why  is  this  also  proposed  to  be 
done  for  a  m.llionaire  owner  of  1.000 
apartments  or  1.000  homes?  Many  busi- 
nessmen and  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try own.  for  rental  purposes,  dozens,  and 
in  many  instarccs  hundreds,  of  individ- 
ual homes,  anc  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  apartments.  Yet  this  bill  would  per- 
mit them  to  obtain  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  home  and  each  unit,  and  to  obtain 
the  money  duectly  from  the  Federal 
Government,  on  a  25-year  term;  and 
nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  tie  up  the  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  10 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yielded  to  him.tlf  have  expired. 

Mr  CAPEHaRT  Madam  President. 
I  yield  my. self  anoUirr  10  minutes. 

The  PRES]DING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  1  ">  minutes. 


Mr.  CAPEHART  Furthermore,  Mad- 
am President,  nothing  in  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  require  any  security 
other  than  a  note.  Of  course,  if  the 
Administrator  wished  to  do  so,  he  could 
require  a  first  mortgage  from  one  per- 
son, and  could  require  a  second  mort- 
gage from  another  person;  but  there  is 
no  mandatory  lequirement  for  that. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  not  like  about 
the  proposed  legislation  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  play  favorites. 

One  man  who  wished  to  borrow  might 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  to  take 
out  a  first  mortgage;  another  prospective 
borrower  might  be  allowed  to  obtain  the 
funds  on  the  basis  of  a  straight  note. 

This  propo.sal  is  another  sample  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted during  recent  years — legislation 
giving  a  blank  check  to  whoever  would 
administer  the  law.  He  would  be  told, 
'You  can  do  this  for  one,  and  you  can 
decide  not  to  do  it  for  another." 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  even 
my  own  amendment  Ls  too  liberal;  I 
think  $7,000  Is  too  liberal,  and  I  think  15 
year-s  is  too  long  a  term  Bui  I  thought 
the  amendment  a  good  compromise. 

This  propo.sal  would  be  a  new  feature 
in  our  legislation  in  this  field:  we  have 
never  done  anything  of  this  sort  before. 
Yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  begin  with  a 
25 -year  t^rm. 

When  the  first  FHA  bill  was  enacted 
under  President  Roosevelt — and  I  ask 
Senators  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error 
about  this — the  term  allowed  for  a  new- 
house  was  only  20  years.  I  believe.  If 
those  who  originated  the  FHA  idea  25 
years  ago  thought  the  mortgages  on  new- 
houses  should  be  limited  to  20-year 
terms,  then  why  is  it  believed,  today, 
that  a  term  of  up  to  25  years  is  proF>er  in 
connection  with  the  rehabilitation  or 
repair  of  a  house  or  an  apartment? 

Another  feature  of  this  section  which 
I  do  not  think  good  is  the  one  which 
provides  that  the  Administrator  can 
allow  almost  any  kind  of  rehabilitation 
to  be  done—  for  instance,  the  building  of 
a  swimming  pool  or  jwrches  or  addi- 
tions; or  a  person  could  buy  a  new  house, 
if  he  wishes,  for  $15,000.  and  the  next 
day  could  spend  $10,000  on  a  new  porch 
or  on  more  rooms,  and  could  be  allowed 
a  period  of  25  years  in  which  to  repay 
the  loan. 

Madam  President,  what  is  the  purjxjse 
of  this  proposal?  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  find  in  the  hearings  any  testi- 
mony which  would  show  any  reason  for 
this  proposal.  I  can  see  some  virtue  in 
it  if  It  is  done  on  what  I  call  a  sane  and 
sound  basis;  in  other  words,  possibly 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  individual 
homes,  for  individuals,  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  $7,000,  although  I  think  that 
amount  too  large  I  am  thinking  now 
in  terms  of  persons  with  low  incomes 
and  persons  with  houses  worth,  let  us 
say.  up  to  $15,000  or  $20,000.  Up  to 
those  amounts,  we  might  loan  them  up 
to  $7.000 — which  my  amendment  calls 
for.  although  I  think  it  is  st.U  too  lib- 
eral— for  a  period  of  15  years,  which, 
again.  I  think  is  possibly  too  liberal,  too 
long.     But  It  is  a  compromise,  for  it  is 


10  years  less  than  25  years;  and  pos- 
sibly that  might  be  all  right,  if  it  were 
limited  to  such  persons  and  to  individ- 
ual housing. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  permit  persons 
who  own  homes  for  rental  purposes  and 
apartment  purix)ses  to  do  it.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  statement  in 
the  report,  on  page  10,  which  reads: 

To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  proposal — 

That  is  the  proposal  in  the  act  we  are 
considering — 

a  homeowner  could  obtain  a  $5,000  home 
improvement  loan  repayable  over  a  period 
of  15  years  with  a  monthly  pajmaent  of  $43.77. 
This  example  Is  based  on  a  5 '2  percent  inter- 
est rate,  one-half  percent  Insurance  premium, 
and  a  one-half  percent  service  charge.  If 
this  same  loan  had  a  maturity  of  25  years, 
the  monthly  payment  would  be  only  $33.68. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  payments 
are  being  gotten  to  quite  a  low  point,  but 
there  is  only  a  $10-a-month  difference. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  loan 
which  could  be  made  to  $7,000.  I  do  not 
know  what  else  can  be  said  about  the 
unsoundness  of  the  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  act  we  are  considering.  I  w-ant  to 
rec>eat  what  we  are  doing.  For  20  years 
we  have  had  a  program  providing  for 
loans  up  to  $3,500.  over  5  years,  in  which 
there  was  insured  a  loan  which  was  made 
through  local  banking  institutions,  and 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
anteed to  absorb  90  percent  of  the  loss 
of  the  bank,  if  one  occurred.  The  banks 
serviced  the  loans.  They  handled  the 
whole  procedure.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  loan 
whatsoever,  unless  there  was  a  loss. 

Now  we  are  keeping  that  provision  as 
a  part  of  the  act  and  are  adding  a  new- 
section  which  provides  the  money  will  be 
loaned  for  a  period  up  to  25  years,  but  no 
specific  security  on  the  loan  is  mandated. 
It  is  also  proiX)sed  to  lend  up  to  $10,000, 
and  to  provide  that  a  businessman  who 
owns  many  rental  houses  can  get  a  loan 
of  up  to  $10,000  on  each  home.  Also,  a 
businessman  who  owns  many  apartment 
buildings  will  be  able  to  pet  a  loan  of 
$10,000  on  each  unit.  A  person  might 
be  able  to  get  a  loan  of  $1  million  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  and  the  .Administrator 
could,  or  he  might  not.  get  a  first  or  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  a  property. 

I  ask  this  question  and  I  wi.sh  the 
Senate  would  consider  it  very,  very  care- 
fully: If  the  program  has  been  successful 
to  date — and  it  has  been — under  a  pro- 
vision of  loans  up  to  $3,500  for  5  years, 
why.  all  at  once  and  overnight,  is  it  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  period  of  the  loans 
up  to  25  years — a  period  five  times  as 
long  as  the  present  period  provided — and 
provide  for  the  lending  of  $10.000 — 
w-hich  is  nearly  three  times  &^  much  as 
the  loans  presently  provided  for — when 
we  are  keeping  the  old  part  of  the  act 
we  are  considering,  unless  it  is  just  to 
push  the  Federal  Government  mt-o  busi- 
ne.ss? 

Madam  President.  I  withhold  my  re- 
qup.'-t  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield  2  or  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr  C.A.PEHART  Madam  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New   York   on    the   amendment. 
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RECENT  CRITICISM  OF  HELEN 
HAYES 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  lo  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  brief  flurry  which  apparently  has 
gotten  some  notice  in  the  press,  and 
which  involves  Helen  Hayes,  the  first 
lady  of  the  American  theater,  who,  as  I 
think  everyone  knows,  is  traveling  with 
a  company  of  players,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  international  cultural  exchange 
program  conducted  under  the  Presi- 
dent's fund.  She  has  been  performing 
in  three  plays,  one  of  which  is  the 
Thornton  Wilder  play  "Skin  of  Your 
Te^th,"  and  another  of  which  is  '"The 
Glass  Menagerie.  '  Those  plays  have 
been  shown  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  That  company  is  now  engaged 
for  a  Latin  American  tour  which 
promises  to  be  successful,  too.  I  have 
put  in  the  Record  laudatory  articles 
from  the  press  m  other  countries,  as 
well  as  laudatory  articles  by  John  Crosby 
in  New  York  and  Dick  Coe  in  Washmg- 
ton. 

Apparently,  in  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress a  statem.ent  was  n:ade  yesterday 
which  had  some  reflection  upon  Helen 
Hayes  as  an  artist  and  indicated  that 
she  was  less  than  patriotic  because,  it 
was  said,  she  was  getting  a  salary  of 
$2,500  a  week  for  participating  in  tiiese 
plays. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lan^ner,  longtime  di- 
rector of  the  Theater  Guild  Foundation, 
which  sponsors  the  plays,  has  asked  me 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  this  matter. 
I  have  known  Helen  Hayes  for  some  time. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Charles  McArthur. 
with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  servin'.^ 
in  the  Army.  I  think  it  is  really  unfair 
to  write  down  her  tremendous  efforts  in 
the  different  countries  on  our  behalf. 
The  fact  is.  I  am  advised,  that  she  is 
getting  $1,500  a  week,  which  is  the  fig- 
ure set  for  her  salary  by  the  foundation 
putting  on  the  plays.  Artists  generally 
who  appear  in  this  particular  cultural 
program,  I  am  told,  have  received  sal- 
aries, and  thi.s  is.  for  Mi.ss  Hayes,  a  mod- 
est salary.  She  turned  down,  I  am  told, 
two  firm  offers  for  appearances  at  the 
same  time  which  would  have  brought  to 
her  $250,000,  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  tour  which  she  is  taking,  and  she 
turned  down  several  ofTers  so  that  she 
could  take  the  Latin  American  tour.  The 
tour  we  are  speaking  of,  which  has 
brought  so  much  credit  to  our  country, 
would  not  have  been  possible  except  for 
Miss  Hayes'  willingness  to  head  it  as  the 
leading  player.  'Without  her  it  would 
not  have  had  the  viability  it  has.  Also, 
it  is  perfectly  logical  that  some  modest 
compensation  .^ihould  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple who  participate,  who  generally  are 
not  wealthy  enough  to  participate  for 
months  without  any  compensation. 

It  seems  unfair  to  me  to  criticize  Helen 
Hayes,  the  beloved  first  lady  of  the  thea- 
ter in  America,  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  de.scribed  and  which  per- 
haps, were  not  known  before. 

Helen  Hayes  has  received  ovations  and 
decorations  from  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe  for  her  great  artistry  in 
her  travels  through  many  countries  as 
she  has  performed  under  the  cultural 
program,  which  has  helped  our  country 
so  verv  much. 


Her  valiant,  tireless  effort,s  on  this 
arduous  tour,  the  energy  expended,  not 
only  in  performances,  but  in  countless 
meetings  with  cultural  groups  in  each 
country,  her  unfailing  attendance  at 
every  embassy  function,  her  daily  inter- 
views with  the  foreign  press,  radio,  and 
television,  Ls  a  record  of  cultural  am- 
bassadorship for  which  she  should  re- 
ceive great  credit. 

I  hor>e,  as  both  parts  of  the  record 
are  read,  the  part  of  the  record  I  have 
made  here  today  and  the  reference  in  the 
record  of  the  other  body,  there  may  be 
a  fair  appraisal  made  of  the  question  in 
terms  of  the  contributions  of  Helen 
Hayes  and  her  high  patriotism. 


IDAHO    HIGH    SCHOOL   BOYS   PLUG 
DIKE  ON  KOOTENAI  RIVER 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Eight  minutes  out 
of  30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
events  in  my  home  State  are  not  fre- 
quently reported  on  the  national  wire 
services.  However,  Idaho  has  been  very 
much  in  the  news  in  the  past  week.  Our 
National  Guard  units  were  called  out  to 
guard  nationwide  communications  sys- 
tems whicli  were  dynamited  in  nearby 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Other  National 
Guard  units  were  rushed  to  the  north 
Idaho  community  of  Bonners  Ferry  to 
hold  the  dikes  against  the  raging  Koo- 
tenai River.  Great  concern  is  expressed 
by  those  across  the  Nation  dependent 
upon  Idaho  crops  as  evidence  of  a  very 
serious  drought  continues  to  mount. 
Idaho  calamities  are  making  news. 

However,  an  As5ociated  Press  dispatch 
which  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  May  31  was  one  which  I  am  much 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Every  day  we  hear  criti- 
cism of  today's  youth.  They  are  dis- 
paraged when  compared  with  the  youth 
of  history.  However,  the  Post  story 
gives  an  account  of  a  heroic  deed  of  24 
Bonners  Ferry  High  School  youths  that 
could  have  come  out  of  the  pages  of  his- 
tory in  any  age  and  be  pointed  to  with 
pride.  I  am  certain  that  my  fellow 
Idahoans  are  joining  with  me  in  com- 
mending these  boys  for  their  courage 
and  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
from  the  Washington  Post  giving  the 
account  of  24  boys  plugging  a  dike 
against  a  raging  river,  and  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  by  Earle  Jester,  concern- 
ing the  vagaries  of  nature  in  Idaho,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31.  1961] 
Twenty-four  Boys  Plug  Dam  Wmi   Backs 

Bonners  Ferry,  Id.^ho,  May  30. — Two  doz- 
en high  school  boys  are  credited  with  ualng 
their  backs  to  put  on  a  modern  version  of 
the  Dutch  llnger-ln-dike  legend. 


Tlie  boys  were  assigned  to  All  sandbags 
along  the  swollen  Kootenai  River  at  Myrtle 
Creek  yesterday  after  a  woman  had  called  to 
report  water  waa  flowing  across  her  farm- 
laiad.  A  break  was  discovered  In  the  dirt 
dike  but  there  was  a  delay  until  dump  trucks 
and  sandbag  crews  could    fill   the  breach. 

The  boys  volunteered  to  wade  Into  the 
chilly  water.  They  locked  arms  and  formed 
a  double  human  chain  which  slowed  the 
surge  of  river  water  through  the  dike  break. 

The  breach  was  repaired  and  the  rich 
farmland   saved    from   serious    flooding. 

"It  was  a  dramatic  Job,"  said  Gilbert  R 
Bean,  public  Information  officer  for  the  Army 
Corpr?  of  Engineers,  which  is  directing  the 
flood  fight.  "Some  of  those  boys  really  took 
a  beating  from  that  cold  water  " 

The  Kootenai,  fed  by  late-melting  snow, 
flooded  800  acres  of  farmland  and  for  a  time 
threatened  the  town  of  Bonners  Perry  Itself 
before  beginning  to  drop  yesterday  without 
ever  reaching  a  predicted  dangerous  crest  of 
37  5  feet      It  read  36  63  feet  at  mld-mornlng. 


NoHTH.  SotTTH — Wix-L  THE  DaAii*  Evrm  Mktt? 
(By  Earle  L.  Jester) 

Boise — Too  much  water  In  the  north;  not 
enough  In  the  south 

That  has  been  Idaho's  situation  for  many 
years     Can  anything  be  done  about  It? 

Probably  not. 

Although  some  diversion  proposals  have 
been  suggested  which  are  possible  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  none  ever  ha«  been 
declared  economically  feasible. 

Ironically,  while  Federal  and  8tate  agencies 
now  are  exploring  every  poeslb!e  means  of 
Increasing  the  supply  of  Irrigation  water  In 
southern  Idaho,  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  fighting  aralnst  too  much  water 
In  the  north. 

In  the  south  the  proepect  U  for  stream 
runoffs  of  as  llt'le  as  30  percent  of  normal. 

Some  reservoirs  will  be  dry  before  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  lrrl(?fttlon  water 
will  be  gone  by  July  4.  There  will  be  only 
one  crop  of  hay;  grains  cannot  be  matured: 
pa.stures  will   turn    brown. 

In  northern  Idaho,  the  Kootenai  River  Is 
flooding  several  thousand  acres  of  river  bot- 
tom land  and  Is  licking  at  the  top  of  dikes 
which  protect  rich  farmland  and  the  com- 
mtinlty  of  Bonners  Ferry. 

Workmen  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  emergency  crews  from  unlta  of  the 
Idaho  National  Guard.  moblUred  by  order  of 
Gov  Robert  B.  Smylle.  are  seeking  frantically 
to  keep  the  muddy.  debrU-laden  water  Ui 
check. 

That  w.itcr  could  mean  the  saving  of  farm 
crops  In  the  south,  the  difference  between 
disastrous  losses  and  financial  success  to  the 
farmer. 

George  Carter.  Idaho  State  reclamation 
engineer  and  veteran  of  many  years  of  serv- 
ice with  State  and  Federal  reclamation  agen- 
cies, says  that  over  the  years  many  schemes 
have  been  proposed  to  get  that  wasted  water 
In  the  north  onto  the  arid  acres  In  the  south. 

'But  they're  all  Just  dreams,  so  far."  he 
adds. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Madam  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
the  remarks  he  has  made  and  for  the 
articles  he  has  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  24  high  school  boys 
from  Bormer's  Ferry,  Idaho,  are  to  be 
commended,  because  they  are  collec- 
tively the  modern  example  of  the  Dutch 
boy  who  put  his  hand  in  the  dike  and 
stopped  the  sea  from  coming  in  and 
flooding  the  area  in  which  he  and  his 
parents  lived. 
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I  express  the  hope  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  this  will  bring  home  to  our  friends 
in  Canada  the  importance  of  and  the 
need  for  the  Libby  Dam.  because  every 
year  the  people  of  northern  Idaho  are 
plagued  by  sucn  floods.  If  we  can  get 
Libby  Dam  built,  and  we  have  already 
done  our  full  share  in  tliis  country 
through  ratification  of  the  treaty,  then 
we  would  not  have  these  flood  condi- 
tions en  the  Kootenai  eveiT  year 
Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 


HOUSING    ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  n?sximed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1922 1  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  hC'Using  for  moderate  and 
low  income  famUi'»s.  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  tc  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  >ield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKJ.fAN  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  off '^ red  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  not  eliminate  the 
home  rehabilitation  program  but  would 
cut  It  down  se\erely.  In  the  bill  we  pro- 
poac  a  maximum  of  SlO.f^tOO  and  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  25  years 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  a  compromise  I  would  be  willing 
to  lower  the  tfrra  to  20  years.  I  do  not 
believe  the  maximum  amount  should  be 
lowered. 

I  should  hkc  to  make  Uiis  very  clear 
The  Senator  jpokc  about  our  longtime 
program  of  home  improvement  loans 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act.  This 
has  been  a  n-markably  good  program. 
I  noticed  in  tJ^.e  report  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  amount  which  had  been 
lofluied  m  that  program  during  the  time 
it  has  been  in  existence.  The  extent  to 
which  it  has  l>ecn  used  is  simply  amaz- 
ing Over  24  million  loans  have  been 
made  totaling  close  to  $14  billion  in 
amount.  It  has  been  primarily,  as  the 
term  implies,  used  for  home  improve- 
menus;  for  th?  addition  of  a  bathroom, 
for  the  addition  of  a  porch,  for  putting 
on  a  new  roof,  or  for  something  of  that 
kind.  What  we  are  now  proposing  is 
something  private  enterprise,  year  in 
and  year  out.  lias  recommended  be  done; 
that  IS.  we  propose  to  set  up  a  rehabili- 
tation program  in  order  that  old  houses 
may  be  reclaimed. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana, 
who  is  a  good  fnend  and  a  good  man  to 
work  with — w  e  have  worked  closely  on 
housing  legislation  over  the  years — I 
have  been  surprised  by  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  this  proposal,  because  if 
there  is  anykody  on  the  committee  or 
anjbody  in  tl.e  Senate  who  has  been  in- 
terested in  trang  to  do  something  about 
existing  homes,  rather  than  simply 
building  new  lomes.  it  is  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  Capeharti  Tliat  i£ 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  a:e  trying 
to  give  peoi)le  in  the  neigiiborhoods 
which  we  might  call  rundown  neigh- 
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borhoods  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
their  houses.  Ttie  program  is  not  simply 
to  make  additions  or  improvements,  by 
putting  on  new  roofs  or  things  like  that. 
but,  instead,  to  a  great  extent  it  is  a 
program  of  rebuilding  houses. 

I  believe  $10,000  is  a  fair  maximum 
limitation.  That  would  not  mean  that 
every  loan  would  be  $10,000.  It  would 
simply  mean  that  no  loan  could  be  more 
than  $10,000. 

Under  the  hom.e  improvement  loan 
provision  we  have  a  maximum  of  $3,500 
yet  I  would  guess  that  the  average  spent 
p>er  case  probably  is  under  $700.  Inci- 
dentally. $3,500  IS  not  the  absolute  limit. 
When  there  are  multiple  units  involved, 
the  amount  may  go  as  high  as  $15,000. 

The  home  improvement  program  has 
worked  ver\'  well.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  complimented  the  working 
of  that  progium.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  abuses,  and  we  had  to  look  into 
them.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  correcting  those  abuses, 
but  they  w  ere  corrected. 

I  wi;h  to  invite  Uie  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  difference  between  the  title  I 
home  improvement  plan  and  the  pro- 
posed home  reh.abilitation  program.  The 
home  improvement  pan,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  said,  is  not  handled  by  the 
PHA:  that  is.  FHA  does  not  have  the 
close  super\-ision  which  is  provided  over 
most  of  the  programs.  The  FHA  has 
nothing  to  do  with  checking  the  prop- 
erty, making  any  appraisal  or  any  esti- 
mate or  anything  of  that  kind.  What 
happens  is  that  the  homeo'Aner  simply 
goes  to  the  banker  and  says,  I  should 
like  to  do  this  home  improvement  work."' 
He  signs  a  note  w  ith  the  bank.  The  FHA 
accepts  it  without  ever  looking  at  it.  or 
makms  any  insrection  or  any  appraisal 
whatsoever. 

The  safe?;uai d  v.e  provided  3  or  4  years 
ago  was  the  provision  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, whereby  the  amount  of  insurance 
the  FHA  provided  was  cut  to  90  percent 
of  the  loan.  The  bank  had  to  absorb 
10  percent  in  case  of  a  default  on  the 
loan. 

\^'hat  will  happen  in  the  rehabilitation 
program?  It  will  be  strictly  an  FHA 
program-  The  FHA  w  ill  go  through  the 
same  kind  of  careful  handlins  it  has  pro- 
vided for  regular  FHA  home  loans.  The 
application  will  have  to  be  filed.  It  will 
go  through  the  FHA  offices  and  FHA  pro- 
cedures. TTie  property  will  be  m.-^pected. 
The  work  will  be  appraised  The  entire 
process  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
FHA  before  the  insurance  is  allowed.  It 
w  ill  follow  the  procedures  of  the  regular 
mortgage  insurance  program. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  a  time  or 
two  mentioned  '  :^ar.s  '  or  "d.rect  loans." 
and  so  forth.  abo'.:i  FNTNf.A  boirowings.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  moan  that. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  SPAP.KN!AN  ^:ay  I  finish, 
please? 

It  is  very  easy  to  refer  tc  FHA  loans 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
such  things  as  FHA  loans.  The  FHA 
administers  an  insurance  program  of  in- 
surance which  is  paid  for  by  the  bor- 
rower. *ho  pays  a  premium  on  tiie 
amount. 


Mr.   CAPEHART,     ^!aa^.m   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN      I   yuld 
Mr.     CAPEHART      Undt-r     the     new 
language,  the  interest  rate  will  be  set  at 
6  f>ercent.     For  the  home  improvement 
loans,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  banks 
set  their  own  interest  rates. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     Under  the  new^  re- 
habilitation section,  the  interest  rate  is 
to  be  set  at  6  percent.    Under  the  law.  a 
bank  will  take  that,  but  the  next  day  the 
banker  can  demand  that  FNMA  pick  up 
the  loan.     Therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  that  extent,  will  be  making 
the  \mnz  direct.     Doc:  the  Senator  a?ree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  is  not 
entirely  coirect  in  his  statement,  or  at 
least  in  the  inference  I  draw  from  the 
statement.  The  banker  cannot  insist 
that  FNMA  pick  up  the  loan.  TTic  bank- 
er can  apply  to  FNMA,  if  he  wishes  to 
sell  the  loan  note,  but  the  FTs^MA  does  not 
have  to  buy  it. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  cer- 
tain that  the  law  does  not  demand  that 
FNMA  pick  up  the  loan? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
FNMA  may  buy  the  note  if  it  is  insured 
under  the  FHA  section  220  program,  that 
is,  the  loan  is  made  for  improvements  on 
a  property  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  but 
FNMA  will  not  buy  notes  for  loans  se- 
cured by  property  outside  urban  renewal 
areas. 

Of  course.  FNMA  does  not  have  to  buy 
the  notes. 

He  can  a-sk  FN^f  ^  to  buy  it  if  he 
wishes 

Mr  CAPEHART.  We  have  authorized 
FNMA  to  pick  up  loans  from  the  bank. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CAPEHiART.  I  do  not  like  that 
feature.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  amend- 
ment a  trial  on  the  basis  of  $7,000  and 
1.*^  years.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  go  any  higher 
than  $7,000,  because  the  average  low  in- 
come family  usually  buys  a  house  cost- 
ing from  $9,000  to  $15,000.  The  pur- 
chaser certainly  ought  to  put  a  little  of 
his  own  money  into  the  purchase.  If 
he  borrowed  up  to  $7  000  from  the  bank, 
the  Government,  or  FNMA.  and  contrib- 
uted a  little  himself,  he  would  receive 
a  loan  up  to  $10,000. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  to  extremes 
in  writing  a  housing  bill,  the  public  will 
react  against  it.  I  think  builders  ought 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  completely 
unbalance  the  Housing  Act  and  bring  it 
to  the  ix)int  where  it  does  not  represent 
good  business.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
good  business  to  provide  for  loans  up  to 
$10,000  with  25  years  to  repay 

Mr.  SP.A.RKM.AN  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Inc. ana 
that  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  iiave 
an  unbalanced  b;ll.  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  IS  unbalanced. 

Madam  President,  there  is  involved 
one's  interpretation  of  rehabilitation  as 
against  home  improvement.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  the  difference.  The  maxi- 
mum loan  would  be-  $10,000.  Loans 
lower  than  that  amount  could  be  made. 
Mr  CAPEHART.  I  would  rather  pro- 
vide for  loans  of  $10,000  with  repayment 
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in  15  years.  I  would  rather  cut  down 
the  maximum  number  of  years  for  re- 
pajinent,  because  25  years  is  a  long  time. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  agreed  to  cut  the 
maximum  time  to  20  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  did  so.  I  would  like  to 
cut  it  to  15. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  not  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion. I  have  merely  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  bill  more  workable, 
practical,  and  in  keeping  with  what  I 
think,  are  better  busme.ss  practices.  The 
amendment  would  make  the  bill  more 
sound.  People  would  be  less  likely  to  re- 
act against  the  housing  bill  if  it  did 
not  become  entirely  too  liberal.  For  that 
reason  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  ought  to 
accept  my  amendment.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  Senators  will  see  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  to  kill  the 
idea,  but  to  make  it  more  practical  and 
to  bring  it  within  good,  sound  business 
practices. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  do  not  see  the  point  in  the  same  way 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does.  Let  us 
consider  an  example  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Over  the  past  -everal  years  we 
know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  rehabihtation  of  property  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Capitol  Hill.  We  know  that  in 
Foggy  Bottom  homes  have  been  rehabili- 
tated through  private  enterprise,  chiefly 
by  people  who  bought  the  homes  and 
were  able  to  rehabilitate  them.  But  sup- 
po.=e  an  individual  owned  one  of  those 
homes  and  was  not  able  to  reach  down 
into  his  pocket  and  obtain  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  to  rehabilitate  the 
property  Those  houses  have  been  made 
into  good  homes.  In  many  instances  I 
believe  the  rehabilitation  has  cost  more 
than  $10,000. 

We  want  to  rehabilitate  rundown 
property  in  order  to  utilize  existing 
structures.  The  program  is  designed  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  While  I 
would  go  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Iiidiana  in  his  amendment  to  reduce  the 
term  of  a  loan  to  20  year.s.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  reasonable  or 
practical  to  reduce  the  amount  lower 
than  $10,000.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
accept  that  proposal  and  let  the  amend- 
ment be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
I  cannot  do  so.  because  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  wish  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out charging  to  either  side  the  time  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  quorum. 
I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
Objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Ran- 
dolph m  :he  chair*.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  oriered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
which  is  now  p>ending. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     CAPEHART.     Mr.     President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "in- 
terest" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "an  in- 
terest rate". 

On  page  8,  line  15  after  the  parenthesis. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  ".  uniformly  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  for  all 
classes  cf  borrowers.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Action 
on  the  amendment  identified  as  "6-1- 
61 — D  '  will  of  necessity  go  over  until 
Wednesday,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  pending  amendment,  iden- 
tified as  "6-1-61— B." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 
mandates  the  Commissioner  to  treat  all 
nonprofit  organizations  exactly  alike  in 
respect  of  interest  charges.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLaRK.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  is  not  offering  the  material  on 
lines  6,  7.  and  8  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  struck  out 
that  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  He  has 
authorized  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ls  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
how  long  we  may  expect  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  events.  If  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  see  most  of  the 
amendments  out  of  the  way,  one  way  or 
another,  so  that  we  would  have  a  definite 
idea  as  to  what  we  would  do  on  Wednes- 
day when  we  come  in  on  that  day.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  coming  in  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning  was  to  try  to  get  as  many 
amendments  out  of  the  way  as  possible, 
and  to  put  over  until  Wednesday  the 
amendments  which  called  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
.send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  identi- 
fied as  "6-1-61 — J."  on  behalf  of  my.self 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1.     I   a.sk   unanimous   consent  that 


the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  text 
of  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  through  line  16  on  page  6. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(S)". 

On  page  7,  line  15.  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
Insert  In   lieu  thereof    •(7)". 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
ln.cert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8) " 

On  page  8.  strike  out  llnea  10  through  21. 

On  page  8.  line  22.  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

On  page  9.  t)eglnnlng  with  line  6.  strike  out 
all  through  the  period  In  line  20. 

On  page  9.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "sub- 
sertlon  (d)  (2i  or  (d)(4)  of". 

On  page  10.  line  4.  strike  out  "(13)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  20.  strike  out  all  through  line  fl.  on  page 
11,  and  Insert  In  Ucu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  12.  line  3,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  12.  line  6.  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  12.  strike  out  line*  7  through  9. 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  aai  through  line  10  on  page  13 

On  page  72.  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  73.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(e)  Section  212  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  'any  mortgage  under  section  220' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  any  loan  or 
mortgage  under  section  220  or  section  233  " 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim.  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment.  I  assume  that  the 
amendment  will  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  auto- 
matically goes  over,  under  the  agree- 
ment. Of  course,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana may  use  on  the  amendment  the 
time  which  is  allotted  to  him  under  the 
agreement,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  majority  leader. 
if  I   may.     Under  the  unanimous  con- 
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sent  agreemert.  T  tmder^Jt.Tnd  that  yea 
and  nay  votes  will  automatically  go  over 
until  Wednesday 

Mr    M.^NSFIFLD     That  is  correct 

Mr  HOII^.  s'D  Would  it  be  possible 
to  enlarge  that  agreement  to  provide 
that  all  votes  on  amendments  would  go 
over  until  ihui  day.  so  that  we  might 
continue  our  cnmmr.tee  work,  instead  of 
having  to  da'-h  back  to  the  Chamber  for 
a  quorum  call,  when  no  good  purpose 
is  served? 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD  I  can  sec  the  point 
of  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  However.  I  would  be  loath 
to  agree  to  such  a  procedure  at  this  time, 
in  view  of  the  fart  that  plenty  of  notice 
was  given,  arid  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  this  procedure  was  agreed  to 
by  the  rankin?  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  is 
handling  the  legislation  in  a  manner 
which  we  thought  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  al  concerned. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
past  several  veeks.  committees  are  be- 
iniT  permitted  to  meet  \oday  during  the 
•ession  of  the  Senate.  It  is  hoped  that 
Tcry  shortly  most  of  the  committees — 
perhaps  not  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foi-estry,  but  others — will  be 
able  to  dismiis  their  members  and  thus 
permit  their  attendance  on  the  floor.  I 
hope  the  Sen.itor  will  not  press  h:s  point 
in  this  Instance 

Mr  HOLLi'\ND  I  shall  not  press  the 
point.  It  seems  to  me.  since  we  are  not 
going  to  ha\e  any  yea-and-nay  votes 
imtil  Wednesday,  and  since  any  Senator 
who  desires  lo  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  his  amrndn.ent  will  try  to  get  us  to 
tiic  lli>or.  It  mierferes  with  the  good 
purpose  of  the  leadership  to  let  com- 
mittees meei;  without  interruption.  I 
therefore  suirgest  tliat  it  is  interfering 
with  commiii<?e  service,  and  that  if  some 
arrangement  were  made  whereby  a  Sen- 
ator's amencmcnt  could,  by  his  asking 
for  It.  go  ove:-  until  Wednesday,  it  would 
prevent  an  interruption  of  committee 
wort,  which  I  know  the  Senator  is  very 
anxious  to  hiive  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFTEUD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  withhold 
his  request,  and  if  he  desires  to  return 
to  his  committee,  I  think  the  problem 
will  be  settletl  very  shortly,  and  the  situ- 
ation will  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  well.  I  shall 
not  insist  on  anything:  I  simply  wish  to 
help  the  leader  in  having  committee 
work  continue  uninterrupted,  which  has 
not  seemed  to  be  possible. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator;  he  is  always 
helpful. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  the 
present  law  permits  mortgages  up  to  40 
years  in  the  case  of  families  who  are 
displaced  as  a  result  of  governmental 
action,  such  as  in  the  case  of  urban  re- 
newal hotising,  where  they  are  forced 
out  by  the  G<5vernment.  They  have  no 
choice;  they  must  get  out.  That  is  now 
in  the  law.  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
Another  in.stance  in  which  the  bill  will 
liberalize  the  housing  laws  is  the  provi- 
sion that  anj'one  having  what  is  called 
moderate  income  can  get  a  house  with  a 
40-year  mortgage  arrangement  without 


any  downpavmert.  ?;o  lontr  a.«:  the  house 
does  not  cost  more  than  $i;).000  Tlie 
bill  does  not  define  a  "moderate  income 
Although  there  is  a  limitation  of  40  years 
on  the  mortgage,  with  no  dov  npaymont. 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  one  earns;  it  is  simply  that  the 
house  must  not  cost  more  than  $15,000. 
In  other  words,  if  a  millionaire  wished 
to  do  so.  he  could  buy  a  Slfi.OOO  house, 
secure  a  40-year  mortgage,  and  make  no 
downpa>Tncnt.  I  think  that  sort  of  thing 
is  unreasonable.  It  is  so  liberal  and  so 
unsound  a  business  practice  that  it  may 
weaken  the  general  Federal  housing  leg- 
islation and  the  good  record  which  the 
Federal  housing  authority  has  estab- 
lished over  the  years. 

A  new  feature  of  the  propDsed  section 
is  that  a  new  public  housing  authority 
or  one  which  is  now  in  ex:.stence  may 
build  houses  costing  up  to  $15,000  or 
multifamlly  or  apartment  housing  and 
borrow  money  at  interest  rates  far  below 
the  market — 3^8  percent — and  rent  them 
or  sell  the  housing  to  the  so-called  middle 
Income  groups,  but  there  is  no  definition 
of  middle  income  croups.  Senators  well 
know  that  the  public  housing  program 
has  been  In  existence  for  many  years 
and  in  the  past  ha^  been  for  the  benefit 
of  the  very  low  income  groups,  those  who 
simply  do  not  have  suflScier.t  income  to 
pay  anything  except  low  rentals.  That 
program  operates  on  the  basis  that  the 
public  housing  authority  vlll  establish 
the  projects  and  will  borrow  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  sell  mort- 
gages which  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration will  insure.  The  public  housing 
authority  will.  In  turn,  rent  the  houses 
at  a  very  low  rental,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  assume,  as  a  direct  pay- 
ment, direct  grant,  or  gift,  the  difference 
between  what  the  apartments  or  the 
houses  arc  rented  for  and  the  actual  cost 
of  operating  them,  plus  the  amortization 
of  the  mortgage.  The  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram has  run  into  hundred;;  of  millions 
of  dollars  over  manj'  years.  That  repre- 
sents public  housing  for  people  having 
very  low  incomes,  primarily  those  who. 
wc  might  say,  are  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  new  language  is  such  that,  under 
the  act,  public  bodies  can  build  houses 
or  housing  units  costing  up  to  $15,000, 
borrow  the  money  at  a  coft  below  the 
market  rate,  and  go  into  the  public 
housing  business.  Thus  we  shall  be  es- 
tablLshing  public  housing,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  extremely  low  income 
groups,  but  for  the  so-callec  middle  in- 
come groups,  without  any  definition  of 
"middle  income."  because  there  is  no 
definition  in  the  bill.  We  stiall  be  per- 
mitting the  socialization  of  housing.  In 
fact,  this  might  well  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  nationalization  of  housing  in 
the  United  States.  At  leaft.  it  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  socialization  of 
housing,  because  it  permits  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  authority  or  a  non- 
profit organization  to  build  houses  and 
then  rent  them  at  subsidLied  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 


Mr  CAPEHART  T  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr     CLARK.      Is    not     the     pending 

amendment  designated  "J    ? 

Mr    CAPEHART      Yes 

Mr  CLARK  Ls  not  that  the  amend- 
ment which  eliminators  the  entire  mid- 
dle-income housing  program? 

Mr   CAPEHART      Yes. 

Mr  ("LARK  I.>^  not  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  now  f.ddre.ss:nc  himfelf  to  a 
different  amendment,  one  which  l<;  not 
before  the  Senate  and  which  deals  with 
public  housu^iL-  only' 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  ame.idment  »e 
are  now  con.sidering  does  nor  elim..nate 
di.'^plac^  ix'rson.'^  t>ersons  who  are  di.<^- 
piaced  a.s  a  result  of  some  governmental 
action.  That  provision  is  reta.ned  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  simply  elim- 
inates tlie  new  feature?  of  the  act  which 
we  are  considennp.  which  relate  to  the 
middle  income  groups. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  permits  those 
people  to  buy  houses  on  mortga-es  hav- 
ing a  term  of  40  years,  with  no  down- 
payment,  and  likewise  permits  the  or- 
ganization of  so-called  public  housinc: 
authorities  which  can  build  houses,  bor- 
row money  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  btuld  houses  imder 
this  act.  It  extends  the  public  housuig 
beyond  the  extreme  low  -income  group  of 
people  to  the  middle-income  p)eople. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  has  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  another  amendment 
which  he  has  not  called  up  dealing  solely 
with  the  public  housing  feature? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  I  will  Ulk 
about  that  when  it  is  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  the  amendment.  We  must  make 
up  our  mind  whether  we  want  to  adopt 
an  uru-easonable,  impractical  proposal. 
a  .sort  of  socialistic  featLU"e  of  the  hous- 
ing bill — and  I  say  that  with  the  kindest 
of  feelings — under  which  people  may  buy 
houses  on  mortgages  up  to  40  years"  du- 
ration, and  with  no  downpayment.  It 
will  take  them  7  years  to  get  any  eqtiity 
whatsoever  in  the  house.  Aj.>  bady  can 
buy  such  a  house.  There  is  no  defini- 
tion of  middle  income 

The  question  is  whether  Congress 
should  permit  public  bodies  to  participate 
in  the  program  by  building  such  houses 
at  subsidized  interest  rates  below  the 
market  interest  rate,  thereby  putting 
into  public  housing  p>eople  in  the  middle- 
income  group.  That  is  what  the  new- 
proposal  amounts  to.  That  is  my  best 
judgment,  sp>eaking  as  one  who  has  been 
writing  housing  bilLs  and  voting  for  them 
for  many  years.  I  was  tlie  author  of  the 
1954  act.  which  was  looked  up>on  then  as 
being  the  most  lilx'ral  act  passed  by 
Congress.  However.  Senators  now  are 
going  further  than  I  care  to  go,  and,  I 
believe,  further  than  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  want  to  go  and.  I  believe,  further 
than  the  building  industry  and  those  in 
the  building  busine.'^s  ought  to  go. 

Those  who  really  should  be  against 
this  proposal  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
bui!der.<;  themselves  and  the  real  estate 
r>eop]e  of  the  Nation,  becf.use  they  would 
not  do  thi.'j  v,  ith  their  own  money.  But 
if  the  Government  is  foolish  enough  to 
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guarantee  mortgages  for  up  to  40  years, 
with  no  downpayment.  I  presume  the 
building  industry  will  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

I  attended  most  of  the  hearings,  and 
I  have  examined  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings; but  I  have  not  found  any  great 
demand  for  this  proposal  I  have  not 
found  that  anyone  demands  this  sort  of 
arrangement. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  middle- 
income  people  of  the  Nation  as  being  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation  and  those  who 
made  our  Nation  ereat  But  now  it  is 
proposed  that  th.-^ir  housing  be  socialized 
or  nationalize'! — because  that  is  what 
this  proposal  amounts  to  When  one  who 
purchases  a  b  15, 000  house  is  allowed  a 
term  of  40  yrars,  with  no  downpayment, 
and  when  't  takes  him  7  years  before  he 
gets  any  equity  in  the  house,  he  is  just 
having  his  house  subsidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government:  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  good  business. 

Later,  I  shall  offer  another  amend- 
ment, one  to  create  a  different  formula, 
over  a  40  year  period 

But  I  believe  the  Congress  should,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  housing 
Industry  itself,  reject  this  proposal,  be- 
cause if  we  go  on  expanding  and  ex- 
panding and  liberalizing  and  adopting 
what  are  unsound  business  principles, 
the  American  people  will  ri.=;e  up  against 
the  houfinsj  legislation,  and.  m  my  opin- 
ion, they  will  strike  down  what  has  been 
a  good  institution. 

I  do  not  see  anything  to  be  gained  by 
providing  for  40-year  terms.  We  have 
permitted  no-downpayments,  insofar  as 
veterans  have  been  concerned;  but  that 
has  been  for  periods  of  up  to  only  30 
years.  A  few  years  ago  we  allowed 
40 -year  terms  for  persons  who  were  dis- 
placed, who  moved  when  they  were  re- 
quired, but  not  of  their  own  free  will. 
But  now  it  is  proposed  that  40-year 
terms  be  allowed  for  these  payments.  I 
thmk  a  40-year  term  would  be  worse 
than  the  no-downpayment  feature.  I 
believe  we  should  particularly  guard 
against  the  40-year  term  proposal. 
Many  of  the  houses  that  are  going  to  be 
built  and  many  of  the  houses  that  are 
being  built  today — and  this  statement  is 
no  reflection  against  either  the  builders 
or  the  houses — will  not  be  worth  very 
much  at  the  end  of  40  years:  and  at  the 
end  of  20  years,  under  this  40-year  term 
and  no-downpayment  plan,  the  man 
who  is  buying  the  house  will  not  have 
as  much  money  invested  in  it  as  it  is 
worth;  that  is  to  say.  his  equity  in  it 
will  be  less  than  the  depreciated  value 
or  the  resale  value  of  the  house.  So 
this  proposal  would  nationalize  or  so- 
cialize or  subsidize  housing  for  the  mid- 
dle-income group  of  the  Nation,  with- 
out including  in  the  bill  a  definition  of 
the  middle-income  group,  without  re- 
gard to  what  their  income  might  be. 
In  that  event,  as  I  have  said,  a  man 
who  was  worth  a  million  dollars  could 
purchase  houses  on  this  basis,  for  the 
only  limit  is  the  $15,000  restriction. 

So.  insofar  as  the  FHA  is  concerned, 
and  in  connection  with  insured  mort- 
gages, this  proposal  would,  in  effect,  say 
to  everyone  in  America.    If  you  purchase 


a  house  for  up  to  $15,000,  no  downpay- 
ment will  be  required,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  puixhase  it  on  the  basis  of  a  40 -year 
term."  In  that  event,  why  should  not 
a  person  who  wished  to  buy  a  house  for 
$16,000  be  permitted  to  handle  the  trans- 
action on  the  same  basis;  and  why 
should  not  one  who  wished  to  buy  a 
house  for  $20,000  be  permitted  to  handle 
that  transaction  on  the  same  basis — in- 
asmuch as  the  bill  does  not  contain  a 
definition  of  a  middle-income  person  or 
a  middle-income  family? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  a  few  years  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  increase  the  limit 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000  or  to  $25,000  or 
to  $30,000 — in  other  words,  the  begin- 
ning of  nationalization  or  subsidization 
of  the  American  housing  industry. 

So  in  my  opinion  the  present  proposal 
is  wrong,  and  should  not  be  adopted.  In 
fact,  in  my  opinion  the  persons  who  arc 
intended  to  be  helped  will  not  be  helped 
by  this  bill.  They  may  get  into  houses, 
but  they  will  not  really  be  helped. 

In  addition,  housing  in  America  would 
be  undermined;  and  private  industry  in 
America  would  be  undermined;  and  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  result  in  under- 
mining those  who  should  be  encouraged 
to  be  thrifty,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  pay  for  the  houses  in  which  they  live, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  live  on  a 
sound  basis ;  and  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation  would  be  told,  "All  you  need  to 
do  is  get  married,  have  a  family,  buy 
a  house,  and  then  have  40  years  in 
which  to  pay  for  it;  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  pay  for  it  at  all,  you  can  walk 
away  from  it  any  time  you  want  to" — 
in  other  words,  no  responsibility. 

This  bill  would  not  encourage  the 
young  people  ever  to  have  any  responsi- 
bility or  ever  to  save  money.  In  fact, 
the  bill  would  discourage  thrift.  In 
short,  the  bill  would  not  do  the  Nation 
any  good.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  bill 
is  wrong. 

Some  might  propose  a  30-year  term, 
with  no  downpayment.  I  believe  that 
would  be  bad  enough. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  Is  necessary  to 
make  any  change  at  all  in  the  existing 
law.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  getting  along  well.  I  have 
not  found  any  great  demand  for  this  pro- 
posal. I  should  be  glad  to  have  any- 
one show  me  any  demand  at  the  hear- 
ings— except  by  the  bureaucrats  and 
those  who  are  running  the  FHA — for  this 
proposal.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
favor  it. 

Are  we  now  developing  a  situation  in 
which  a  new  Congress  or  a  person  run- 
ning for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  to  the  Senate  would  say. 
"Elect  me.  and  I  will  provide  for  50-year 
terms  and  no  downpayments,"  and  the 
other  one  would  say.  "He  is  just  a  piker. 
Elect  me.  and  I  will  arrange  for  60- 
year  terms  and  no  downpayments." 
Certainly  that  is  what  we  are  headed  for. 
if  this  measure  is  enacted  into  law — 
a  situation  in  which  each  Congress 
would  attempt  to  outdo  the  other,  by 
means  of  providing  for  increased  liberal- 
ization. 

When  shall  we  be  content  to  permit 
things  to  continue  for  a  while  as  they 
are?     Must   we    always    be    liberalizing 


these  policies  and  these  laws?  Evident- 
ly we  shall  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
farm  program,  so  I  understand,  or  at 
least  it  is  being  talked  about.  I  say 
that  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  trend, 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have 
a  completely  socialized  and  nationalized 
country. 

Our  people  are  wilhng  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  stop  communism  and 
socialism  throughout  the  world;  and 
yet  every  day  we  move  more  and  more 
in  the  same  general  direction. 

For  17  years  I  have  voted  for  hous- 
ing legislation,  and  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  it  again.  But  I  want  to  caution  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  becoming  unreasonable  in 
regard  to  the.se  things  and  against  doing 
things  that  would  be  liberal  to  the  point 
of  beiny;  harmful. 

After  all,  Mr,  President,  why  should 
this  proposal  be  limited  to  $15,000"' 
Why  not  $15,500?  Why  not  $16,000'> 
Why  not  $17,000?  To  show  the  Senate 
how.  in  my  opinion,  unrealistic  this  is, 
let  me  point  out  that  in  America  a  yoimf? 
fellow  gets  married,  and  he  starts  out. 
and  he  progresses  and  progresses.  Peo- 
ple today  may  be  getting  a  low  incom.e. 
and  yet  in  a  year  or  two  their  income 
will  go  up  and  up.  People  who  today 
have  big  incomes  may  have  some  bad 
luck,  and  a  year  from  now  their  in- 
come may  go  way  down.  How  are  we 
going  to  control  that  kind  of  a  situation 
in  our  life  and  society  under  the  free 
enterprise  systtm  that  we  enjoy  in 
America?     It  cannot  be  done. 

I  plead  with  Congress,  do  not  socialize, 
do  not  nationalize  the  housing  industry 
in  America.  I  see  signs,  on  housing, 
farming,  and  other  programs,  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  see  if  it  cannot  out- 
do and  be  more  liberal  than  previous 
Congresses.  Let  us  get  away  from  that 
idea.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  like  to  see  us,  in  many  instances, 
go  in  the  other  direction.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  get  a  government  and  a  Con- 
gress that  had  the  courage  to  do  the 
thing  it  ought  to  do  at  the  time,  which 
may  be  something  liberal,  and  then  have 
the  courage  later  to  repeal  that  act  and 
go  the  other  way.  That  is  the  kind  of 
Congress  and  government  I  would  like 
to  see.  The  kind  of  legislator  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  admire  is  one  who 
has  the  courage  to  be  liberal  today,  and 
consei-vative  tomorrow,  and  not  go 
merely  in  one  direction.  If  we  keep  go- 
ing in  one  direction,  and  have  more 
and  more  liberalization,  year  In  and 
year  out,  we  cannot  help  but  end  up  as  a 
socialistic  government,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  in  everything. 

We  have  public  housing  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  We  gave  it  to  the  people  I 
am  one  who  believe  that  big  cities  need 
public  housing.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  do.  I  am  not  saying.  But 
how  far  can  we  go  without  socializing 
or  nationalizing   the  housing   industry? 

Mr.  President,  did  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr  CLARK  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  SenaUir  from  Indiana'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  advi.ses  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  7  minutes  remaining,  if  he 
desires   to  use  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr  CLARK  I  say  to  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  in  detail  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  opposed  the 
amendment  that  between  now  and 
Wednesday,  when  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  on,  they  may  find  the  arguments 
on  pages  3  to  9,  inclusive,  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  under  the  heading  "New 
Housing  Programs — Housing  for  Moder- 
ate Income  Families  " 

I  shall  merely  summarize  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  committee's 
stand  now,  and  then  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time  for  use  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  lack  of  assistance  for  middle  in- 
come housing  has  been  the  great  failure 
in  our  American  housing  prof-'ram  ever 
since  Federal  housing  legislation  began. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  to  help  pro- 
vide decent  homes  and  a  proper  environ- 
ment for  American  families  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $7,500.  We  have  done 
something,  although  not  enough,  for 
families  who  are  forced  to  look  to  public 
housing  for  decent  shelter  It  is  the  in- 
between  group  for  whom  we  have  pro- 
vided no  adequate  program. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  more 
than  4  years  ago.  and  even  before  that, 
various  proposals  for  middle  income 
housing  have  been  brousht  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Last  year  the 
Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Javits  I 
and  I  joined  in  a  proposal  to  deal  with 
this  problem  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
in  which  it  was  dealt  with  in  New  York 
State.  The  new  Administrator  of  HHFA. 
with  the  approval  of  President  Kennedy, 
has  made  a  new  proposal  this  year,  and 
a  statement  in  regard  to  it  is  set  forth, 
as  I  have  said,  on  pages  3  to  9,  inclusive, 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  practical,  fea- 
sible, workable  private  enterprise  system 
for  providing  decent  housing  for  middle 
income  families.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
definition  of  a  middle-income  or  mod- 
erate-income family  in  the  bill.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  one.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  11,200,000 
families  with  incomes  between  $4,000 
and  $6,000  in  the  United  States  today. 
This  means  one  out  of  every  four  fami- 
lies In  the  United  States  falls  into  this 
category.  Those  are  the  people  for 
whom  the  supply  of  safe,  sanitary,  and 
decent  housing  is  just  not  adequate. 
Provisions  in  the  pending  bill  would 
help  private  enterprise  to  make  such 
housing  available  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

TTie  reason  why  the  ceiling  was  fixed 
at  $15,000  for  this  program  was  to  as- 
sure that  the  program  would  not  be 
available  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  something  down,  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  make  a  downpayment, 
and  for  whom  a  40-year  mortgage  was 
unnecessary. 


Let  me  reiterate  that  \h:<  is  a  pnvat-e 
enterprise  system.  There  is  lothing  so- 
cialistic about  it.  These  are  privately 
built,  privately  financed  houses,  just  as 
suburban  housing  is  privately  developed 
throughout,  with  Y\lh  insurance 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
over  the  years  various  organizations  that 
might  be  referred  to  as  private  enter- 
pri.se  have  been  arguing  against  public 
housing? 

Mr.  CLARK      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  And  the  need  of 
.■-ome  kind  of  private  enterprise  program 
that  would  meet  housing  needs? 

Mr  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  this  a  pro- 
gram designed,  at  least  part  way,  to 
meet  the  need  for  which  they  have 
argued  for  so  long? 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Of  course,  it  is  on 
an  exp>erimental  basis  for  2  years,  and 
it  is  limited  in  scope,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  it  out  to  see  if  this  may,  at  least 
part  way,  be  an  answer  to  public  housing. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  .show,  however,  that  under  this 
section,  public  housing  is  permitted  on 
the  part  of  the  public  housing  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that  in  a  moment 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Therefore,  while 
businessmen  may  have  been  opposed  to 
public  housing  in  the  past,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said — at  least  some  of  them — 
nevertheless,  there  Is  a  section  in  the  bill 
which  is  worded  in  such  a  way  that  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  can,  under  the 
.section,  likewise  build  houses  and  handle 
them  just  exactly  as  they  do  public  hous- 
ing at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  continue  my  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  said  that  the  proposal 
for  the  40-year  mortgage  is  unprece- 
dented. Yet  I  point  out  that  in  1956 
Congress,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Eisenhower,  authorized  a  40-year  mort- 
gage under  .section  221.  The  present  pro- 
PKJsal  merely  extends  what  has  already 
been  approved  by  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  new  program,  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  what  year  was 
that  program  approved? 

Mr  CLARK.     1956. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.      1956. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment that  40-year  mortgages,  with  no 
downpayments  were  available,  but  only 
to  people  who  had  been  displaced  by  the 
Government  against  their  wills.  I  admit- 
ted that.  I  said  we  did  that  in  1956. 
Now  we  are  enlarging  the  law  and  in- 
cluding every  person  in  the  United  States 


who  has  what  is  known  as  a  moderate 
income.  Yet  we  have  ikd  definition  of 
what  a  moderate-  income  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield" 

Mr  CLARK.     I  yield 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  There  is  one  more 
program  providing  for  40-year  mortgages 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  displaced 
persons,  and  it  is  under  section  213,  It 
has  been  a  very  fine  program. 

It  was  enacted  into  law  :n  1950.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  best  programs  we  have 
had.     It  is  a  40-year  mortgage  plan 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  for  cooper- 
atives. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     Cooperatives. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  It  is  for  apartment 
buildings. 

Mr   SPARKM.'^N      Yes. 

Mr,  CAPLHAR T  Multifamily  dwell- 
ings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Not  for  individual 
homes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN       No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  not  limited  to 
$15,000.  It  is  for  cooperatives,  for 
apartment  buildings  and  not  individual 
homes.  The  construction  is  more  per- 
manent. It  represents  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  people  to  get  to- 
gether and  to  build  their  own  apartment 
buildings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read,  briefly,  into  the  Record  the 
justification  given  by  Dr.  Weaver  for  this 
particular  program,  but  first  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  the  fact  that  when  we  were 
discussing  section  213  he  said  it  referred 
to  cooperative  housing.  It  does  refer  to 
cooperative  housing.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  also  said  it  related  only  to 
apartment  buildings.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. If  the  Senator  will  think  it  over,  I 
am  sure  he  will  recall  there  was  sales 
housing  provided  in  the  program,  for 
single-family  units,  with  40-year  mort- 
gages, the  same  as  the  proposed  program 
would  provide. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  was  for  what 
was  called  the  garden  type  or  elevator 
tyc>e  housing:  for  a  number  of  houses  in 
a  unit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  entirely 
possible,  but  there  were  single,  individual 
houses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  a  group.  There 
were  not  single  houses  setting  out  all  by 
themselves,  with  no  relation  to  other 
houses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  were  other 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  That  is  the 
only  relationship. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  It  was  for 
projects  for  X  number  of  houses,  the  so- 
called  cooperative  houses,  or  apartment 
buildings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No  They  are  in- 
dividual  houses,   standing   alone. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  shown 
at  page  255  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Weaver 
justified  the  program  now  under  attack 
when  he  said,  in  respon.se  to  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas!  : 

First,  let  me  say  tliat,  we  realize  that  this 
is,  frankly,  an  exp>erimentaJ  program  and  we 
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realize  that  there  are  hazards  In  It  In  my 
testimony  I  was  very  careful  to  point  that 
out.  Further,  that  we  believe  by  careful 
concern  with  the  type  of  bouae  that  Is  bull: 
with  avoiding  the  minimum  house  which  is 
either  too  small  or  not  adequately  planned 
or  not  adequately  constructed,  that  there  are 
houses  well  located  which  can  and  do  and 
will  last  40  years,  and  It  is  going  to  be  our 
concern  to  develop  that  type  of  house. 
Now  the  success  or  failure  of  this  procrram. 
I  believe,  will  be  measured  in  large  part  by 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  able  to  do  this, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  it.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  do  It. 

The  committee  also  believes  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  clcse  with  a  brief 
comment  about  the  argument  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  m  whicli  he  pnid 
great  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
another  part  of  the  program — a  part  far 
less  important  than  the  one  which  I 
have  been  discussing — it  is  true  that 
public  housing  authorities  are  eligible 
as  mortgagors  for  a  below-market-rate 
FHA  insured  program  of  loans  for  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  families  of 
low  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  inform  him  that  th^"  10 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  pro^vam  is  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  urban  communities 
which  have  establL-^hed  workable  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  approved  by  the 
housing  agency.  It  will  permit  nonprofit 
rental  housing  companies  to  operate  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  existing  section 
221  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  so 
broadened  that  the  housing  may  be  made 
available  to  the  moderate  income  fami- 
lies who  are  not  m  a  position  financially 
to  take  advantage  of  the  FHA  sales 
housing  program,  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  public  housing  authority  to  become  a 
mortgagor  under  this  program.  I  sub- 
mit, with  all  deference  to  the  Senator, 
that  while  it  is  possible  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  more  than  a  few  public  hous- 
ing authorities  will  take  advantage  of 
this  provision,  which  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  cooperatives  and  other  non- 
profit private  organizations. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  stands  firmly  behind  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  bill.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  We  think  it  would  wreck  a 
most  important  part  of  the  pro^rram  in 
the  bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time  for  use  on  Wednesday  before  the 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSETN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  noticed  that  in  Dr. 
Weaver's  testimony   he  was  quoted  as 


saying  that  this  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. If  40  years  is  experimental,  then 
I  begin  to  entertain  a  sense  of  dread 
and  misgiving  about  the  future  of  my 
country  and  '\bout  the  durability  of  real 
estate  values.  The  idea  of  40  years 
with  no  downpayment.  so  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years  the  mortgage  is  15  per- 
cent greater  than  the  equity.  Is  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  things  I  have  ever 
heard  of  in  my  life. 

This  will  become,  finally,  an  open  in- 
vitation to  abandon.  What  will  happen 
at  the  end  will  be  a  little  like  what 
happens  in  the  automobile  industry.  At 
the  end  of  10  years,  on  normal  depre- 
ciation, a  person  will  still  owe  more  on 
the  mortgage  than  his  equity,  and  then 
will  come  the  drive,  "Trade  in  your 
house  on  a  1972  model." 

Oh.  the  burden  which  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Government  before  we 
get  through,  when  it  comes  time  to  bail 
these  people  out.  I  understand  that  al- 
ready there  are  some  bills  in  the  hopper 
toying  with  the  idea. 

I  saw  what  happened  under  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  when  the 
Federal  Government  owned  under  fore- 
closuie  over  270.000  properties.  It  looks 
like  we  are  going  in  that  direction  all 
over  again. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  minute?  I  should 
like,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  to 
take  1  minute  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  answer  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
and  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  quite  willing  to 
permit  me  to  use  1  minute,  so  that  the 
Record  will  have  continuity. 

Mr.  KEATING.     By  all  means. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  argimient  made  in  opposition  to 
the  40-year,  no-downpayment  mortgage, 
under  the  provisions  now  under  attack. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment and  a  table  which  appear  on  pages 
925  through  927  of  the  hearings,  entitled 
"Accumulation  of  Equity  With  40-Year, 
100-Perccnt  Mortgages."  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  jxiint  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

ACCTJMtTL.^TION  OF  EqUITT  WrTH  40-YKAR, 

100-Pekcent  Mortg.\ces 

The  change  In  equity  of  a  homeowner  in 
the  property  ho  owns  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  Is  a  result  of  the  changes  In  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  change  In  out- 
standing debt  secured  by  the  property.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  quantities  is  sub- 
ject to  exact  prediction,  some  discussion  of 
the  factors  influencing  each  will  be  helpful 
In  considering  the  economic  feasibility  of 
40-year  mortgage  terms  for  100-percent  fi- 
nancing for  the  purchase  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-priced new  homes. 

With  respect  U'>  the  outstanding  debt  se- 
cured by  the  property,  the  amortization 
sched\ile  for  a  level  annuity  monthly  pay- 
n.ent  covering  current  Interest  at  5'i  per- 
cent plu.s  principal  repayment  over  a  40- 
year    term    provides    an    Initial    pattern    of 


residual  unpaid  obligation  On  this  basis, 
outstanding  balances  decline  to  90  8  percent 
of  the  original  debt  at  the  end  of  10  years. 
to  74  9  percent  at  the  end  of  20  years,  and 
to  47.3  percent  at  the  end  of  30  years. 

Modifying  this  pattern  In  unpredictable 
manner  will  be  the  Influence  of  partial  pre- 
payments of  principal  (amounts  In  excess  of 
required  current  payments),  additions  to 
debt  because  of  future  borrowings  under 
open  end  terms  or  secured  by  Junior  liens 
( for  property  improvements  or  for  expendi- 
tures unrelated  to  the  property)  or  because 
of  tax  Indebtedness  In  the  form  uX  special 
asae;.5mcnts  (for  street,  ulUlty,  ur  neighbor- 
hood Improvements),  or  complete  revamjjlng 
of  the  debt  arrangement  through  refinancing 
(xisually  as  an  accompaniment  to  property 
sale  but  also,  on  occasion.  In  connection 
with  financing  of  propert>  alterations,  con- 
solidation of  debts,  or  modification  of  repay- 
ment schedule). 

Changes  In  the  value  of  th«  property  over 
a  40-year  term  are  subject  to  an  even  greater 
variety  of  forces  and  a  greater  range  of  un- 
predictable variation.  Principal  among  the^e 
forces  are  ( 1 )  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
building  dollar  (which  may  be  greater  or 
less  than  changes  In  general  price  levels). 
(3)  changes  In  housing  market  conditions 
(Which  alter  the  scarcity  value  of  exUUn« 
properties  as  demand-supply  relationship* 
change  through  time  In  an  entire  locality), 
(3)  changes  In  the  characteristics  of  the 
physical  security  (as  a  result  of  additions  to 
and  alterations  of  the  original  home,  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  such  as 
garages  and  fences,  and  modifications  of  the 
land  through  landscaping,  tree  planting.  In- 
stallation of  utilities,  sidewalks,  etc.),  (4) 
changes  In  physical  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty (reflecting  the  net  results  of  wear  and 
tear  and  hazard  occurrences  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
equipment  or  structural  elements  on  the 
other),  (5)  obsolescence  of  physical  security 
(as  a  consequence  of  changing  tastes  and 
habits  of  living  and  of  intervening  Innova- 
tions In  equipment  and  design,  perhaps  off- 
set by  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the 
original  property  In  the  course  of  nialnte- 
n:ince  and  replacement  operations),  and  (8) 
changes  In  neighborhood  conditions  and 
reput.itlon  (reflecting  not  only  such  adverse 
developments  as  poor  property  maintenance, 
exhaustion  of  public  facilities,  and  intru- 
sion of  disturbing  land  uses  or  occupancy 
but  also  such  favorable  developments  as  ex- 
pansion of  school  and  other  public  services. 
Improvement  of  transportation  and  shop- 
ping, creation  of  recreational  and  cultural 
facllltle«<,  and  mnlntenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  neighborhood  appearance  and  repu- 
tation ) . 

Simple  enumeration  of  these  forces  Indi- 
cates the  Impossibility  of  confident  general- 
ization concerning  long-term  future  trends 
In  property  values.  However.  Ignoring  these 
elements  of  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
building  dollar  (which  will  probably  tend  to 
Increase  property  values  over  extended  j>e- 
rlods  of  years)  and  changes  In  market  con- 
ditions (which  win  no  doubt  continue  to 
occasion  erratic  changes  In  current  market 
v.ilues  of  property),  some  generalizations 
may  be  made  about  the  probable  course  of 
the  remaining  forces  during  the  physical  life 
of  structures  in  well -conceived  neighborhood 
developments.  Attention  should  be  called 
specifically  to  the  fac*  that  several  of  these 
factors  can  be  Influenced  favorably  by  the 
quality  of  neighborhood  planning,  property 
standards,  and  construction  quality  and  de- 
sign which  are  provided  by  PHA  underwrit- 
ing processing  in  anticipation  of  mortgage 
Insurance. 

Most  residential  properties  are  Improved 
during  early  years  of  physical  life,  at  the 
very  least  to  the  extent  of  tree  planting, 
lawn  development,  and  installation  of  minor 
ln:provements    such    as    shelving,    awnings, 
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screens,  and  storm  windows,  and  small 
equipment  items  More  commonly  the  ex- 
tent of  these  Improvements  Is  substantially 
greater,  encompassing  such  additions  as 
porches,  garages,  fences,  patios,  additional 
r«->oms.  additional  baths,  recreation  rooms, 
and  air  conditioning  or  ventilating  and  Insu- 
Utlng  facilities 

During  this  period,  property  values  are 
commonly  enhanced  by  the  forces  of  urban 
growth  and  development  which  are  likely  to 
result  In  ( 1 )  more  nearly  adequate  school, 
fire,  and  police  services;  (2)  improved  ac- 
cess to  the  central  city  because  of  better 
public  transportation  arrtJigements  and  con- 
struction of  belter  traffic  facilities;  (3)  ex- 
pansion of  nelght>orhood  and  suburban 
shopping  centers  serving  the  neighborhood; 

(4)  Initiation  or  expansion  of  suburban 
churches   and   other   cultural   agencies;    and 

(5)  development  of  public,  community,  and 
commercial   recreational   facilities. 

Simultaneously  with  these  favorable 
changes,  the  property  itself  Is  subjected  to 
lOM  of  value  as  a  consequence  of  deteriora- 
tion of  equipment  and  structural  elements 
which  require  occasional  replacement  Heat- 
ing and  plumbing  lacilitles  deteriorate, 
water  tanks  corrode,  roofs  wear,  woodwork 
is  scarred.  Interior  and  exterior  paint  and 
finishing  discolor  and  wear,  exterior  surface 
material  deteriorates,  etc.  Settlement  of 
the  suucttu-e  may  cause  minor  cracks  In 
plaster  and  brickwork  and  basement  walls 
or  window  frames  may  develop  minor  IctJts 
The  net  result  of  these  favorable  and  un- 
favorable developments  may  be  either  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  value;  perhaps  10  or  12 
or  15  years  of  Initial  ownership  of  homes 
purchased  new  In  subdivision  or  neighbor- 
hood developments  For  most  such  homes, 
no  worse  than  a  very  modest  net  deprecia- 
tion of  perhaps  one-half  percent  annually 
IS  a  characteristic  during  this  period  al- 
though it  must  be  recognized  that  prepon- 
derance of  either  favorable  or  unfavorable 
changes  can  occasion  value  trends  ranging 
from  extremes  as  high  as  2  percent  annual 
appreciation  to  an  equal  amount  of  annual 
depreciation,  or  even  greater 

After  thU  initial  phase  of  the  life  of  a 
home,  a  long  period  of  very  gradual  loss  In 
value  is  typical  as  a  consequence  of  gradual 
wearing  out  of  the  physical  structure.  In- 
creasing obsolescence  of  equipment  and  de- 
sign, and  the  aging  of  public  and  commercial 
facilities  serving  the  neighborhood.  This  pe- 
riod may  extend  for  15  to  40  years,  perhaps 
averaging  30  to  30  years  for  typical  prop- 
erties and  involving  depreciation  by  about 
50  percent  of  original  value  during  that  time 
period  Again,  however,  wide  ranges  In  ex- 
perience may  either  increase  or  restrain  the 
rate  of  depreciation  of  value  depending 
largely  on  the  quality  and  consistency  of 
maintenance  and  on  trends  of  neighborhood 
appearance  and  reputation 

Following  this  period  of  middle  life  an  In- 
definite period  of  old  age  is  common.  Dur- 
ing this  time  progressive  depreciation  of 
value  continues,  but  at  a  declining  rate  until 
•ooae  distant  future  date  when  the  property 
value  consists  solely  of  residual  land  value. 
Perhaps  a  1  percent  annual  depreciation  can 
be  suggested  as  typical  of  this  period  of 
senility,  but  attention  should  again  be  called 
to  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  depreciation 
depending  on  maintenance  efforts  and 
neighborhood  or  community  programs  for 
neighborhood  stabilization.  The  actual  de- 
preciation during  this  period  may  range 
from  zero  to  as  high  as  2  to  2^,  percent  an- 
nually. 

Interrupting  this  fairly  simple  cotirse  of 
life  history  for  single-family  homes  may  t)e 
four  major  kinds  of  events.  Most  common 
are  ( 1 1  substantial  modernization  to  offset 
the  accumulated  eSecu  of  obsolescence  and 
depreciation  of  both  structure  and  equip- 
ment, and  alterations  of  the  original  struc- 
ture to  provide  additional  living  space,  pos- 


sibly with  conversion  of  use  to  multifamily 
occupancy  or  to  mixed  commercial  and  resi- 
dential use. 

A  third  t>'pe  of  Interruption  occurs  upon 
demolition  of  the  original  Improvements  to 
make  way  for  more  Intensive  land  use.  In 
such  a  case  the  land  value  for  the  alterna- 
tive use  Increases  to  exceed  the  value  of  the 
combined  land  and  present  Improvements 
for  the  original  land  use. 

A  fourth  tyi>e  of  Interruption  occurs  In 
the  event  of  a  persistent  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation and  rejuvenation  effort,  either 
organized  In  the  fashion  of  a  formal  urban- 
renewal  program  or  developing  spontane- 
ously under  this  stimulus  of  impersonal 
market  forces. 

Subject  to  all  these  qualifications  of  pat- 
tern for  both  debt  repayment  and  value  de- 
preciation, the  accompanying  table  and  chart 
present  the  probable  course  of  equity  ac- 
cumulation for  home  purchases  of  moderate- 
priced  homes  financed  with  100-percent 
mortgages  having  40-year  maturities.  Varia- 
tions from  this  pattern  in  the  favorable 
direction  because  of  any  of  the  many  factors 
mentioned,  including  changes  in  market 
conditions  or  in  the  value  of  the  building 
dollar,  amplify  the  growth  of  equity  Con- 
versely, adverse  valuation  trends  for  indi- 
vidual properties  as  compared  with  the 
suggested  pattern  limit  the  rate  of  equity 
at^mmulatlon  and  may,  in  the  least  favorable 
cases,  result  in  individual  instances  of  prop- 
erty foreclosures  and  FHA  Insurance  claims. 
The  frequency  of  such  claims  Is  expected  to 
be  modest— probably  within  the  limits  of 
reserves  accumulated  from  a  one-half-per- 
cent annual  insurance  premium,  and.  In  any 
case,  at  levels  which  are  not  excessive  In 
proportion  to  the  benefits  of  homeownershlp 
which  will  accrue  to  the  vast  majority  of 
home  purchasers  who  will  never  be  subjected 
to  property  losses. 

Drprmated  laiue  of  SI 0,000  home  and  com- 
parison of  unpaid  balance  of  SIO.OOO 
mortgage.  40-year  term  at  5',  percent 
interest 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  this  sufEcienily 
an.swers  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
further  comment,  I  had  one  of  the  great- 
est housing  consultants  in  the  country, 
who  was  with  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion for  a  great  many  years,  compile 
flgureS;^-Knowing  something  about  the 
op)eration.  I  shall  take  his  estimate  on 
the  matter  any  time  as  against  any 
figure  I  might  get  from  a  Government 
agency. 

In  due  course,  when  we  reach  *.he  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  again  on 
Wednesday.  I  propose  to  put  a  very  con- 
siderable memorandum  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  this  very  ix)int,  to 
.show  how  fantastic  the  proposal  really 
is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  means  that 
he  would  rather  take  the  figures  he  haa 
had  prepared  than  the  figures  prepared 
by  a  Grovemment  agency  since  the  3d 
of  January,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Strangely  enough, 
these  figures  were  not  prepared  particu- 
larly for  me,  but  they  were  prepared 
objectively  by  a  man  who  has  some  real 
knowledge. 

I  will  say.  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
put  it  on  that  ground,  that  there  has 
been  100  days  of  experience  in  the  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  I  will  take  the 
advice  of  a  fellow  who  has  been  in  the 
business  for  25  years  and  who  speaks 
with  rare  authority  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr,  Keating!  on  the  bill. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  procedure  may  be  correct,  I  ask 
urtanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr.  CapehartI  may 
now  go  over  to  Wednesday,  at  which  time 
we  shall  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  and 
use  the  remainder  of  the  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  the  amendment  would 
automatically  go  over, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  30  minutes  available  for  debate  will 
be  equally  divided. 


'  d(*  aoMiinpanyiac  text  fc>r  MwimpttrwM  and  quali- 
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FORGERY  UNDER  THE  COMMUNIST 
WORLD  rON.SPIRACY 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  in  a  way  I  apologize  for 
taking  time  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
to  discuss  the  subject  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer.  However.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  subject  of  transcendent  importance, 
and  one  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can i>eoplc  promptly.  What  I  wish  to 
say  is  related  to  what  took  place  in  an 
executive  session  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  this  momine. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy  makes 
use  of  forgery  in  its  propaganda  efforts. 
The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has 
in  the  past  received  very  illuminating 
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testimony  respecting  specific  instances  of 
this  practice. 

But  the  full  extent  and  scope  of  Com- 
munist fraud  by  forgery  of  documents 
is  not,  I  am  sure,  fully  realized  by  the 
people  of  the  free  world.  In  an  effort  to 
get  this  whole  picture  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, as  a  basis  for  studying  the  possibility 
of  legislative  action  to  combat  such  Com- 
munist propaganda  attacks,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  asked  the  Cen- 
tral IntelUeence  Agency  to  gather  and 
study  recent  kno'Ar.  and  documented  ex- 
amples of  Communist  forgeries,  and  pre- 
sent this  information  in  tes:imony  be- 
fore the  committee.  This  testimony  was 
ta.ken  m  executive  session  this  morning. 

What  I  shall  say  has  been  completely 
cleared  for  security. 

Our  witness  gave  us  details  respecting 
more  than  30  major  instances  of  forged 
documents,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  or  to  high  officials  of  the 
American  Government,  which  have  been 
traced  to  Soviet  propaganda  sources 
within  the  pa.st  4  years. 

The  CIA  study  of  these  Communist 
forgeries  ha."^  shown  that  this  material 
is  manufactured  and  spread  according 
to  a  plan  which  has  three  main  pur- 
poses : 

First.  To  discredit  the  West. 

Second.  To  sow  suspicion  and  dis- 
cord amonn;  our  allies. 

Thiid.  To  encourage  dissent  •  among 
non-Soviet  populations  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  governments. 

Since  Communist  news  sources  are  not 
well  regarded  in  the  West,  continuous 
efforts  are  made  to  utilize  free  world 
publications  that  are  not  tarred  with  the 
Communist  brush.  Such  means  are  em- 
ployed as  the  planting  of  a  story  with  a 
pro-Soviet  co'umnist.  hidden  financial 
subsidies,  and  the  threading  of  fake 
anti-Western  stories  into  legitimate 
news  channels. 

In  one  instance,  the  Soviet  forgery 
factory  worked  over  a  legitimate  study 
report  made  to  a  congressional  commit- 
tee and  turned  it  into  an  outline  of  an 
alleged  US.  plan  to  take  over  Africa. 

One  example  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda-forgery was  the  much-reprinted 
fake  rumor  that  the  Algerian  rebel  gen- 
erals had  enjoyed  support  from  NATO, 
the  Pentagon,  or  our  Central  Intelligence 
Asenry,  This  lie  was  first  printed  on 
April  23  of  this  year,  in  a  Rome  daily 
called  II  Paese.  The  publication  is  one 
of  a  small  group  of  papers  published 
in  the  free  world  but  known  to  be  out- 
lets for  disguised  Soviet  propaganda.  Its 
director  is  a  member  of  the  World  Peace 
Council,  a  Communist  front. 

A  day  later,  Moscow's  Pravda  published 
the  story  and  the  Soviet  ofBcial  news 
agency.  Tass,  broadca.>t  it  in  English  to 
Europe.  Within  24  ho'irs,  Radio  Mos- 
cow had  relayed  the  story  in  Arabic  to 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  The  following  day,  it 
was  published  by  the  London  Daily 
Worker  and  the  Communist  daily, 
I'Humanite,  in  Paris. 

That  same  day,  it  was  published  by  a 
non-CommunL-t  Parisian  newspaper  in  a 
colimin  credited  to  Genevieve  Tabouis.  a 
French  writer  who  Is  known  as  anti- 
American. 


By  the  end  of  that  week,  Moscow  radio 
had  carried  it  in  a  broadcast  directed  to 
North  America  and  quite  recfntly  the 
phone  story  has  been  livened  through 
telephone  calls  by  Radio  Moscow  to 
American  newspapers 

The  phone  call  is.  of  course,  a  gimmick. 
its  purpose  being  to  record  a  conversation 
on  tape.  During  the  call,  a  few  para- 
graphs of  Soviet  propaganda  are  read 
into  the  record  and  edited  tape,  with  the 
American  voice  and  the  added  Soviet 
propaganda,  makes  a  completely  false 
propaganda  message  sound  like  truth. 

Another  example  of  Communist  for- 
gery was  a  well -publicized  but  com- 
pletely phony  Rockefeller  letter.  A 
Communist  newspaper  in  East  Germany, 
in  February  1957.  printed  several  pages 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter  from 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, outlining  an  alleged  plan  to  gain 
domination  of  the  world  through  Amer- 
ican manipulation  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  That  fraud  was  reprinted 
during  the  following  3  weeks  in  varioiis 
Soviet  publications  and  revived  by  the 
East  German  pap>er  in  March  with  the 
comment  that  the  letter  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  Eisenhower  doctrine. 

Under  close  examination,  this  forgery 
was  found  to  contain  inherent  evidence 
of  its  own  falsity,  but  that  fact  did  not 
discourage  the  Communists. 

The  forgery  had  served  a  purpwe, 
when  it  fooled  these  unwary  ones  who 
did  not  examine  it  skeptically. 

Twenty-two  of  the  Communist  for- 
geries about  which  the  committee  was 
told  this  morning  were  desisned  to  ."^mear 
the  United  States  by  attributing  to  us 
"imperialist  American"  plans  and  ambi- 
tions for  interference  with  certain  free 
world  countries  which  the  Communists 
sought  to  influence. 

Eleven  blamed  this  country  with  in- 
tervention in  the  private  affairs  of  Asian 
nations.  Five  had  to  do  with  the  Middle 
East. 

Because  of  its  extreme  importance,  I 
shall  urge  that  all  this  testimony  be 
made  public  speedily,  in  full  detail,  with 
the  charts  developed  by  the  CIA  and 
photographs  of  specific  forged  documents 
which  went  into  the  committee  record. 
I  am  confident  this  will  be  done.  I  hope 
that  this  committee  record,  when  pub- 
li.shed,  will  have  the  widest  ix)ssible  dis- 
tribution. Whether  or  not  it  proves 
possible  to  devise  legislation  which  will 
furnish  any  substantial  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  this  ma.ssive  Communist 
campaign  of  propaganda  by  forgery.  I 
believe  that  the  mere  disclosure  of  what 
we  now  know  about  this  campaign,  and 
its  specific  objectives,  will  be  a  highly 
valuable  contribution  to  our  cold  war 
effort. 

Every  citizen  of  the  free  world  who 
will  read  the  testimony  our  committee 
received  this  morning  is  going  to  de- 
velop both  a  healthy  skepticism  respect- 
ing Communist  propaganda  claims,  and 
a  degree  of  sophLstication  in  this  whole 
area,  based  on  knowledge  of  Communist 
objectives  and  techniques,  which  will 
help  him  to  avoid  being  taken  in  by 
future  Communist  efforts  of  this  nature 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  I  UK  VICE 
PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CANADIAN- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY  GROUP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  R\K- 
DOLPH  m  the  chair  > .  On  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  the  assign- 
ment of  the  following  Senators  to  be 
members  of  the  Canadian-l'nited  States 
Interparliamentary  Group;  Senators 
Mansfield.  Dodd.  McCarthy.  Pell.  Neu- 

BERGER.  MaGNUSON.  AIKEN.  WiLEY.  DWOR- 

SHAK.    Capehart,    Allott.    and    Case    of 
South  Dakota. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
O  CLOCK  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourns  to 
meet  at  11  o  clock  Tuesday  morning 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  AT  REPUBLICAN 
DINNER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  former  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  transcendental 
speech  last  night  before  6.000  highly  en- 
thasiastic  people  at  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  Armory.  It  is  my  delight  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  great 
fighting  speech  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  part  of  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Eisenhower's  Address  at  RtrxmiA- 
CAN  Dinner  in  C\prrAt 

(Note — Following  U  the  prepared  text  of 
former  President  Dwlght  D.  Klaenhoirer's 
speech  to  a  Republican  congressional  testi- 
monial dinner  In  the  National  Ouard 
Armory.  Washington.  DC.  June  1  ) 

It  Is  good  to  be  again  at  a  Republican  re- 
union. This  time  I  come  as  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  as  tough  a  political  cram  course  as 
anyone  could  devise— -6  years  with  an  opjx)- 
sltion  Congress.  Any  President  with  that 
exp>erlcnce  Is  bound  to  have  learned  more 
about  sheer  politicking  than  he  dreamed 
possible.  I  offer  this  thought  tonight — that 
we  see  to  11 — starting  now — that  In  1962  we 
Republicans  afford  my  successor  the  same 
opportunity  for  political  enlightenment  dur- 
ing his  final  a  years  In  office 

Seeing  here  so  many  old  friends.  I  nm 
tempted  to  talE  of  years  gone  by.  But  I 
am   not  here  tonight  to  dwell  on  the  past. 

Not  that  the  past  Isn't  useful  It 
sharpens  perspective,  warns  of  pitfalls,  and 
helps  to  point  the  way.  But  we  must  never 
let  It  divert  our  attention  from  the  future. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that  these 
past  8  years.  In  matters  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  we  kept  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

So  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  sit  Idly  by 
as  our  p.-xst  accomplishments  are  misrepre- 
sented. Neither  should  we  allow  others  to 
point  with  self-serving  pride  to  programs 
that  we  long  ago  proposed  and  tried  vainly 
to  get  them  to  support  But  this  Is  simply 
"keeping  the  record  straight."  While  Im- 
portant. It  has  no  forward  thrust. 
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HAILS  PARTY   RZCOEO 

I  consider  our  party's  record,  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  excellent  springboard  Into  the 
future  We  can  gladly  leave  that  record  to 
the  verdict  of  history.  Time  will  be  far 
more  objective  and  accurate  than  present- 
day  politicians  In  Judging  the  past  8  years 
Let  us,  then,  leave  the  past  behind  and 
concentrate  Instead  oOr-our  present  and 
future. 

Of  coiu-se.  our  first  duty  la  to  make  em- 
phatically clear  the  views  that  we  hold  on 
the  country's  needs.  This  U  not  simply  our 
rlKiit.  It  Is  our  obligation. 

For  we  must  not  forget,  or  let  others  for- 
gtt.  that  only  7  months  ago  we  were  the 
party  that  made  gains  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives;  we  were  the 
party  that  received  more  popular  votes  than 
any  other  party  In  America;  it  was  our  na- 
tional ticket  that  won  a  majority  both  of 
the  States  and  of  the  congressional  districts 
To  be  sure,  the  Presidency  was  denied  us  by 
A  paprr-thln  percentage.  But  from  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  we  have  a  clear  man- 
dau  to  epeu.k  out  forcefully  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day. 

I  have  heard  talk  about  the  "role  of  the 
loyal  opposition."  This  Implies  that  we 
should  now  have  a  different  purpose  than 
when  the  White  House  was  In  our  hands 
But  my  friends,  we  Republicans  do  not 
change  owr  ideals,  our  aspirations  or  our 
programs.  Just  because  the  other  party  Is 
temporarily  In  power  We  continue  to  st&nd 
fur  what  we  l)elleve  Is  wise  and  sound;  we 
continue  to  fight  against  the  unwise  and 
the  uiisound. 

srrmxsscs  ezsponsibilitt 
Indeed,  anyone.  In  either  party,  who  re- 
sorts to  Irresponsibility  when  out  of  power 
does  not  deserve  the  ret^Kinslblllty  of  j>ower 
As  Republicans,  our  cherkpo!nt«  are  simply 
these  "What  Is  best  for  our  country — and 
what  la  the  best  way  to  carry  It  out?"  We 
need  no  other  yardsticks  In  power  or  out. 
We  want  America  to  know  that  we  are  not 
simply  Republicans,  but  also  that  we  are 
right. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  service  otir  own  or 
any  political  party  can  render  the  American 
people  Is  to  be  a  trustworthy  vehicle  for 
strengthening  freedom  In  a  world  at  peace 
As  to  this,  we  have  no  better  guide  than 
the  statesman  who  died  10  years  ago  this 
April— Arthur  H  Vandenberg.  He.  too.  was 
of  the  minority  Yet  he  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  creation  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty 

Arthur  Vandenberg  told  us  In  January 
1945: 

"We  cannot  drift  to  victory  We  must  have 
maximum  united  effort  on  all  fronts.  We 
must  have  maximum  united  effort  In  our 
councils  " 

In  this,  he  still  speaks  for  me.  and  he 
speaks  for  you. 

His  advice  needs  attention  today  Not  only 
t)ecause  there  U  great  abUlty  in  our  party— 
not  only  because  we  have  proven  executive 
competence — but  also  because  this  Republic 
cannot  exclude  anyone  of  worth  from  Its 
national  security  deliberations. 

Ever}-  one  of  us  appreciates  the  gravity  of 
the  world  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
night. We  Republlcajis  encountered  similar 
problems  when  the  power  and  the  respon- 
sibility were  ours.  All  Americans  realize 
that  only  one  Individual,  the  President,  can 
speak  for  our  country  as  It  strives  In  the 
world  arena  to  solve  those  problems  As  the 
Pre*ldent  attempts  to  preserve  our  freedoms, 
as  he  seeks  to  strengthen  peace,  as  he  con- 
fers with  foreign  leaders  whether  friendly 
or  hostile,  he  has  the  hopeful  and  sym- 
pathetic good  will  of  all  loyal  Amprican.<:  rr- 
gardless  of  p>arty  History  will  adjud|?e  the 
wisdom  of  his  efforts      Bxn  we  cannot  aJlow, 


today,   the   Nation's   basic   unity  of   purpose 
to  be  In  doubt. 

By  the  same  token.  Republican  leaders 
must  frankly,  but  always  constructively, 
speak  their  views.  And  Republicans  rightly 
expect  to  be  consulted  before,  not  after,  the 
hour  of  decision  or  the  moment  of  action. 

I  was  proud  when.  In  recent  crises,  nrvem- 
bers  of  our  party  did  not  attempt  to  criti- 
cise, condemn,  or  belittle  those  In  authority 
This  we  did  even  though  some  seemed  dis- 
posed falsely  to  blame  us.  We  did  not  scurry 
about  In  search  of  a  ■scapceoat  "  We  decry 
anyone's  efforts  to  do  so.  Here  I  i>ay  my 
personal  tribute  to  the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  all  the  members  of  which  oody  I  have 
known  long  and  well.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  America  possesses  no  group  of  men 
more  dedicated,  more  patriotic  and  more 
capable  In  meeting  grave  responsibility. 

I  say  again  that  Republicans,  while  duty- 
bound  not  to  withhold  Justified  criticism, 
stand  always  ready  to  consult  and  advise 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  careful 
and  effective  planning  In  Iran,  off  For- 
mosa ( Taiwan  1.  in  Vietnam.  In  Lebanon,  In 
Guatemala  and  elsewhere  we  have  known — 
and  met — similar  crises. 

OCTUKES     NATIONS     NEED 

We  believe,  measuring  today's  Interna- 
tional situation,  that  our  Nation's  needs  In- 
clude these: 

A  widespread  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent dangers  that  we  face. 

The  will  to  unify  ourselves  rigatnst  those 
d.inger8. 

Steadiness  of  leadership,  care  in  planning, 
prudence  in  wurd.  firmness  in  deed. 

Wisdom  to  support  tlie  necessary,  and  the 
character  to  defer  the  merely  desirable. 

A  strong,  balanced  defense,  adequate  to 
the  threat,  but  not  wastefully  overexpanded 

AssiiUtnce  to  emerging  nations  determined 
to  help  themselves  in  a  society  of  liberty. 

Alliances  that  will  move  forward  the  de- 
fense of  freedom 

Realistic  progiess  In  arms  control  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes — progress 
which,  for  the  sake  of  all  humanity,  cannot 
much  longer  be  safely  deferred. 

Foreign  economic  policies  that,  by  reduc- 
ing trade  discrimination,  will  further  mu- 
tual respect  and  mutual  advantage. 

Programs  of  Individual  and  Informational 
exchange  that  underscore  the  common  aspi- 
rations of  all  men. 

A  creative  program  of  space  exploration 
geared  to  the  rational  and  related  not  to 
hysteria,  but  to  the  Nation's  scientific  needs. 

mcES   CALM    cottrwKKcm 

Finally,  my  friends,  there  must  be  a  calm 
confidence  among  us  all.  inspired  by  our 
country's  proud  history  and  traditions.  By 
holding  true  to  these  traditions  our  people 
may  live  their  lives  and  raife  their  families 
as  Americans  unafraid  knowing  that  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  evil  designs  of  arrogant 
dictatorships,  this  Nation  will  push  ever  for- 
ward upward  its  appointed  destiny  as  a  leader 
of  freedom  and  peace. 

Of  this  I  am  certain:  For  these  great  ends 
we  of  the  Republican  Party  will  unhesitat- 
ingly make  any  sacrifice.  Certainly  these 
ends  reflect  the  objective  we  sought  to  at- 
tain during  the  past  8  years. 

Now  to  our  domestic  concerns  Here,  for 
America's  sake,  we  take  sharp  issue  with 
the  leadership  now  in  powrr 

■What,  exactly,  do  we  stand  for  here  at 
home?  We  Republicans  see  Mr  American 
in  his  high  station  as  a  free,  self-reliant, 
proud  individual.  We  are  convinced  that 
he  can  plan  his  own  life  and  spend  his  own 
money  better  than  some  p<jssib.y  benevolent 
bureaucrat  can  In  his  behaL'".  Any  action 
that  weakens  any  citizen's  self-respect  is 
wTong.  That  Is  the  reason  »re  oppose  the 
ever -Increasing  concentration  of  power  In 
WaatilngtoD. 


I  say  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  criti- 
cism. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  as  I  believe  mil- 
lions of  people  are.  by  the  Indications  of 
sheer  recklessness  In  prograirvs  compelling 
deficit  spending  on  the  Federal  level. 

A  free,  healthy,  competitive  economy  can- 
not long  exist  if  It  Is  to  be  subject  to 
political  abuse,  bewildered  by  constantly 
shrinking  dollars  and  continually  fearful  of 
government   controls. 

We — all  thoughtful  Americans — must 
unite  and  summon  to  our  thinking  and  to 
our  councils  all  our  wisdom,  all  our  courage. 
and  all  our  determination  If  we  are  to  keep 
this  Nation  strong,  healthy,  and  true  to  Its 
crsrn  traditions. 

All  agree  it  Is  criminal  for  one  man  to 
Fteal  from  another.  But  overpowerful  gov- 
ernment can  rob  the  Individual  Just  as 
surely — only  the  scale  Is  grander,  the  stakes 
are  greater,  and  the  loss  far  more  tragic 
For  what  Is  stolen  by  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment Is  that  previous  compound  of  Ini- 
tiative. Independence,  and  self-respect  that 
distinguishes  a  man  from  the  mob,  a  per- 
son frcm  a  number,  a  freeman  from  the 
slave. 

OPPOSES  CEKTRAI  IZATIOM 

Too    much     government     planes    off    the 
peaks  of  excellence,  hones  down  differences 
dries  up  diversity,  and  leaves  a  bleak  same- 
ness. 

No  one  can  stand,  simultaneously,  for 
more  Indlviduallim  and  more  centralized 
government.  The  proposals  now  flowing  In 
such  abundance  to  the  Congress  can  lead 
to  nothing   but   greater   centralization. 

We  Republicans  take  our  stand  for  the 
Individual. 

And  our  respect  for  his  Inherent  rights 
and  ability  will   not  be  compromised   away 

We  will  not  barter  local  and  state  respon- 
sibility for  centralization,  nor  will  we  trade 
a  little  Government  Intervention  for  a  little 
handout. 

We  consider  It  sheer  arrogance  to  believe 
that  people  In  Government  know  better  for 
the  people  than  they  know  for  themselves. 

We  are.  therefore,  against  programs  that 
would  substitute  coercion  for  cooperation 
The  new  farm  proposals,  creating  an  agricul- 
tural czar,  are  a  case  In.  point. 

GIVES    EDUCATION    STAND 

We  are  against  programs  that  erode  away 
citizen,  local,  and  State  self-reliance  Fed- 
eral payment  of  teachers'  salaries — as  dis- 
tinguished from  needed  construction — Is  a 
case  In  point. 

We  are  against  the  Insulting  concept  of 
government  by  big  brother.  Excessive  pub- 
lic housing,  rampant  public  power,  federal- 
ized youth  programs  are  cases  In  point. 

But  as  we  fight  the  unwise,  we  Republi- 
cans proudly  stand  for  positive  programs  in 
every  area  of  public  concern.  We  have  long 
stood  for  advances  In  such  programs  as  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  minlmtim  wage,  medical 
care,  and  area  redevelopment. 

But  here  is  the  great  difference — our 
Republican  watchword  Is  "responsible 
progress." 

At  all  levels  Government  must  have  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  head — and  Its  assistance 
must  go  freely  as  needed  to  individuals  or 
localities  that  cannot  help  themselves.  But 
this  must  be  so  done  as  to  avoid  overcentral- 
Ization  in  Washington.  I'liereby,  the  local 
reed  can  be  accurately  met  with  least  Injviry 
to  responsible  citizenship. 

ASSAILS  DEncrr   ;■  pending 

There  Is.  therefore,  a  rast  difference  in 
what  we  Republican.-:  proiKJse  and  what  we 
oppose  This  criicial  d;IT*rence  l.s  that  our 
programs  are  kept  rner.ted  to  the  citizen 
and  not  to  political  erpediency  They  re- 
spect local  rf-rponslbllity    avoicinc  excessive 
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Federal  interferet:ce  m  matters  better 
handled  back  home 

I:  follows  that  we  believe  in  payii.^  aa 
w-^  ero  for  what  we  do  or  get 

I  believe  deeply  that  continuing  deficit 
sp'-nding  is  Immoral 

It  forces  our  children  to  supp<3rt  spend- 
thrift parents.  It  visits  upon  voteless 
youngsters  a  mountain  of  unpaid  bills.  It 
Is  Government  by  credit  card,  with  the  bill 
to  be  paid  by  our  children  njt  merely  In 
money  but  also  in  liberty 

Even  in  the  short  run.  unnecessary  deficit 
financing  is  Just  as  wrong.  By  debasing  our 
currency,  it  leads  to  inflation — the  most  cyni- 
cal of  all  policies,  for  it  strikes  most  cruelly 
at  the  retired,  the  pensioned,  and  those  who 
have  the  least 

So  the  means  tliat  are  used  are  not  neces- 
sarily justified  by  the  ends  being  sought. 

Too  often  we  hear  it  said  that  iX  we  believe 
in  a  certain  gi-ai.  the  method  and  amount 
used  to  get  there  are  mere  details.  But. 
my  friends,  frequently  method  and  amount 
can  go  straight  to  principle.  One  morphine 
injection  may  be  exactly  what  a  suffering 
patient  needs,   a  dozen  would  be  fatal. 

.\L.\BMEO    BY    E.XPE.VDITt'RES 

I  !x)k  in  vain,  and  with  deep  concern,  for 
fiscal  responsibility  today  In  public  affairs. 
As  I  note  the  mounting  expenditures,  I  of- 
ten think  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  things  when 
you  re  .spending  the  other  fellow's  money. 
That  this  must  stop  is  one  of  the  things 
that  a  strong,  unified  Republican  Party 
should  be  teachi ::g  and  preaching — and.  so 
doing,  can  stap. 

So,  my  frienus.  I  trust  that  the  aim  of 
eyery  good  Republican  in  these  times  is  to 
strengthen  and  vmlfy,  not  to  divide,  our 
party. 

Choosing  up  sides  now  for  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  us  all 
and.  more  imixjrtant.  to  cur  country.  More 
than  one  man  has  found  that  in  pushing 
too  fast  to  get  to  the  front,  he  has  lost  a 
following.  Those  who  run  too  fast  Into  the 
future  sometime-,  trip  over  the  present. 

All  of  us,  at  this  point,  must  work  together 
to  build  up  the  entire  party,  so  that  our 
combined  voices  and  Influence  will  command 
ever  wider  resnect  and  support. 

So  I  urge  this — that  we  eagerly  recruit 
young  people.  Independents,  and  Democrats 
into  that  great  company  of  men  and  women 
who  want  for  -America  individually  oriented 
progress  that  is  sound  and  solvent.  To  every 
person  who  so  believes,  let  our  door  always 
stand  wide  open. 

KAK.    EMPHASIS    ON     1962 

•As  a  party,  we  have  today  one  overriding 
mission — to  achieve  more  brilliant  victories 
in  the  local.  State,  and  congressional  elec- 
tions this  year,  and  then  In  1962.  We  have 
seen  what  can  be  done  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Tennessee.  In  Texas.  It  Is  to  carry  forward 
this  great  effort  that  we  have  come  to- 
gether tonight.  Only  after  we  have  laid  a 
solid  substructure  through  victory  in  1962 
can  we  start  erecting  our  great  skyscraper  of 
1964. 

So  now.  let's  go  hard  at  it  to  perfect  the 
party  organization  from  the  grass  roots  up. 
One  Job  is  to  raise  adequate  financial  re- 
serves, and  in  this  your  participation  to- 
night is  a  good  beginning.  Another  pressing 
task  Is  to  seek  out  and  encourage  aggressive 
and  attractive  young  men  and  women  of  high 
integrity  to  be  our  candidates.  Then  we 
must  carry  to  every  citizen,  most  especially 
the  youth,  our  Republican  message  of  dedi- 
cation to  Integrity,  progress,  responsibility, 
and  concern  for  the  individual.  'V^'e  must  let 
everyone  know  that  we  do  not  appeal  simply 
to  the  citizen's  stomach,  but  we  appeal  as 
well  to  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  self- 
respect.  Finally,  we  must  help  our  country- 
men understand  that  what  we  stand  for  is  a 
future  of  opportunity,  of  prosperity,  of 
growth   In    continued    liberty. 


If  we  should  neglect  our  pressing  financial, 
organizational,  teaching,  and  recruiting  Jobs 
until  tomorrow,  we  will  surely  find  that 
tomorrow  is  the  day  on  which  elections  are 
lost. 

My  friends,  every  one  of  us  should  be 
deeply  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  great 
Republican  Party. 

For  ours  Is  the  party  that  fights  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all,  when  It  Is  easier — 
perhaps  more  immediately  popular — to  offer 
special   rewards   to   special   groups. 

Ours  Is  the  party  that  calls  for  self- 
reliance,  when  it  Is  easier — perhaps  more 
immediately  popular — to  depend  on  a  con- 
descending  bureaucracy. 

Ours  Is  the  party  that  asks  freemen  to 
continue  to  earn  and  to  value  their  free- 
dom, when  it  is  easier — perhaps  more  imme- 
diately popular — to  erode  away  self-reliance 
through    public    handouts. 

The  Republican  Party  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  sturdy  quality  of  the  American 
people.  Our  Is  a  nation  of  men  and  women 
who  have  moved  mountains,  built  great 
factories,  tilled  vast  lands,  harnessed  mighty 
rivers  and.  in  times  of  peril,  have  offered 
their  lives  f  Mr  their  country  s  sake.  Our 
Imaginations  cannot  comprehend  what 
such  resourceful  men  and  women  can  and 
win  do  over  future  years,  but  our  faith  In 
them  is  complete.  They  will  not.  Just  as  we 
wiU  not,  become  slaves  to  class  and  mass, 
to  so-called  minorities,  and  to  the  use  of 
divisive  labels. 

Believing  these  things,  striving  always  to 
live  by  these  principles,  our  dedication  to 
republicanism  Is  ovir  dedication  to  Ameri- 
canism. 

These  truths,  I  believe,  we  must  oonfl- 
d^ntly  lay  before  the  American  people — 
today  and  every  day.  So  doing,  1961,  1962. 
and  then  1964,  will  be  years  of  victory  for 
our  Nation,  led  by  republicanism,  proudly 
flying  the  banner  of  responsible  progress  by 
free  and  self-reliant  Americans. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  IS.  1922 1  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low  income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  call  up  an  amendment.  I  thought  we 
would  have  a  quorum  call  before  doing 
so.  In  that  connection  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tl.c-  I'^gislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "5-23-61 — 
B."  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bush  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  beginning  with  line  5. 
strike   out  all    through  line    10  on   page    13 

On  page  13.  line  12.  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  25.  line  12.  strike  out  "103"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  30.  line  23.  strike  out  "104"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "lOS". 

On  page  71.  line  13.  strike  out  "section 
221(gi.'. 

On  page  72.  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  73.  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Section  212  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "any  mortgage  under  section 
220'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  any  loan 
or  mortgage  under  section  230  or  section 
233-." 

On  page  75.  line  9.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  ■■(3> ". 

On  page  75.  line  18,  strike  out  "section 
2-21  (g),". 

On  f)age  78,  line  20.  strike  out  "section 
22Ud)(3).". 

On  page  83,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

'TITLE    VII — rEDEKAL    LIMITED    PBOFTT    MOITCAOB 
CORPORATION 

"Findings 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  While  the  Congress,  in  the 
declaration  of  national  bousing  policy  set 
forth  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  esUbllshed 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
goal  Is  not  being  met  or  even  approached  for 
the  millions  of  American  families  whose  In- 
comes are  too  high  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  public  bousing  but  too  low  to  afford  the 
range  of  sales  prices  and  rents  required  for 
satisfactory  new  private  housing  being  pro- 
duced under  the  existing  Federal  programs 
of  assistance  to  private  enterprise  In  hous- 
ing. Therefore,  to  further  Implement  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  policy,  and 
consistent  with  the  provision  thereof  that 
governmental  assistance  shall  be  utilized 
where  feasible  to  enable  private  enterprise 
to  serve  more  of  the  total  housing  need,  the 
Congress  hereby  determines  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  supplementary  system  of 
housing  finance  to  enable  private  enterprise 
to  provide  homes  of  sound  standards  of  de- 
sign and  construction  for  families  of  mod- 
erate income  and  for  elderly  persons. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  determines  that 
there  are  means  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  further  assist  private  enter- 
prise to  meet  this  need  at  little  or  no  direct 
cost  to  such  governmenu  by  1 1 )  granting 
exemptions.  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  taxa- 
tion on  the  Increased  value  of  real  property, 
(2)  assisting  In  the  assembling  of  sites 
through  the  use  of  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion and  eminent  domain,  and  (3)  promoting 
the  use  of  sites,  cleared  under  the  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  for 
such  housing.  While  not  making  such  as- 
slsUnce  mandatory.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  assistance  should  be  given 
to  housing  constructed  under  this  title. 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  702.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  satisfactory  housing  In  well-planned, 
economically  sound  residential  neighbor- 
hoods for  families  of  moderate  income  and 
elderly  persons  whose  needs  are  not  now  be- 
ing served  through  existing  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  private  and  public  enterprise,  and 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  this  title  makes 
financial  assistance  available  to  eligible  bor- 
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rovers  lor  the  provUlun  of  housing  of  sound 
design  and  construction  which  will  promote 
such  economies  as  will  be  luUy  reflected  in 
reduced  renu  or  charges. 

"Creation  and  povi  rn  of  Fe^ral  Limited 

Profit  Mortgage  Corporation 
"Sec.  703.  fa)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  l>e  known  as  the  "Federal  Lim- 
ited Profit  Mortgage  Corporation"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Corporation' i  with 
authority,  as  herein  provided,  to  make  and 
•ervlce  loans.  Issue  obligations  In  such 
amounts,  at  such  times,  and  on  such  terms 
as  the  Corporation  may  dctrrmlne.  and  to 
exercise  the  other  powers  and  duties  pre- 
scribed In  this  Utle.  In  the  performance  of. 
and  with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  In  It  by  this  title,  the 
CorporaUon,  notwithstanding  the  provtslons 
of  any  other  law,  mny- 

"(1)    adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 
"(2)    sue  or  be  sued  In  any  Federal,  State. 
or  local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

"(3)  enter  into  conUiCts  with  regard  to 
section  3708  oi'  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
maka  advance,  progress,  or  other  payments 
wltb  respect  to  such  conuacu  without  re- 
gard U>  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  include  in  any  con- 
tract or  instrument  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  siich  other  provulons  as  the  Corpora- 
tion deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  thu  uUe  will  be  achieved; 

"(4(  foreclos?  on  any  property  or  take  any 
action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right  con- 
feired  upou  it  by  any  law.  contract,  or  other 
■freament.  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
toredoaure  or  any  other  sale  any  project  or 
part  thereof  in  connection  with  which  it  has 
nuule  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title; 

"(5)  pay  all  cxpensea  or  charges  in  con- 
nection with,  and  deal  with,  complcu.  re- 
ooostriict.  lm]>rove.  rent,  manage,  make 
•oetracts  for  ttie  management  of.  or  estab- 
UMi  suitaUe  agencies  for  Uic  management  of. 
or  sell  for  caeh  or  credit,  cr  lease  in  lU  dis- 
cretion, in  wh<4c  or  in  p^at.  any  project  ac- 
quired pursuAiU  to  this  title  and  to  pursue 
to  final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  clctma  acquired  by.  or  as- 
algiM-d  or  tr*'*ferr«*d  to.  it  in  connection 
with  the  acqui.'-if.jn  or  disposal  of  any  hous- 
ing project  pu'tuant  to  thU  Utle.  notwith- 
standing any  c  M.-t  provisions  of  Law  rclutuig 
to  the  acquis!  :<on.  iiandllng.  or  disposal  of 
real  or  perso^ijl  property  :  Provided,  That  any 
such  acquisltk3n  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  the  Stitc  or  any  political  subdlviaion 
thereof  of  lu  civil  or  crinainal  Jurisdiction 
In  and  over  si  ch  property  or  impair  the  civil 
righu  under  Slate  or  local  laws  of  the  In- 
habiunu  on  .iich  property; 

"(6)  acquire,  hold.  se!l.  or  exchange  at 
public  or  private  sale,  or  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of.  resl  or  personal  property,  and  sell 
or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations; 

"(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
thla  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rat4!  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  principal  or  Interest. 
security,  or  any  other  terms,  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  \o  which  it  is  a  party  or  which 
has  been  Uansferred  to  It  pursuant  to  this 
title; 

"(8)  utilire  and  act  through,  with  regard 
to  section  3703  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  any 
Feoeral.  State  or  local  public  agency  or  in- 
strumentality or  nonprofit  agency  or  organ- 
ization, with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or 
organization  concerned,  and  contract  with 
any  such  ageiicy.  iristrximentality,  or  organ- 
iaatlon  for  the  furnishing  of  any  services  or 
facilities;  and  may  make  advance,  progress, 
or  other  payments  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tracts wlthou-,  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  oi   the  Revised  Statutes; 

"(9)  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  Federal 
Housing  Adminictratlon  approved  mortgagee 
to  service  loans  made  by  such  institutions; 


"(10)  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name;  and 

"«11)  do  all  things  which  are  necessary  or 
Incideiital  to  the  proper  managjment  of  Its 
i,£airs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  itfi  business. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  determine  the 
ueceu>iLy  for  and  the  character  (tf  its  obliga- 
tions aiKl  expenditure-  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  t>e  incurred.  lOlowed.  and 
accounted  for.  The  buUness  ol  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  considered  official  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  wlthl:i  the  mean- 
liig  of  any  btatute  permitting  the  free  use  of 
the  Uiuied  States  mails. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  may  mitke  available 
to  eligible  borrowers  technical  and  other  as- 
ststancr  which  they  may  require  In  the  In- 
itiation, development,  and  administration 
of  their  project. 

"Board   of  Director; 

"Sbc.  704.  (a)  The  management  of  the 
Corp>oration  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board  )  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of 
whom  thail  be  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Adminiatratcr  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  fuur  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Admlnix,trator  from  among  tlie  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Corporation,  of  the  im- 
naediate  ofilce  of  the  Administrator,  or  (with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency)  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  tlie  Federal  Oover}iment.  The 
Boaid  si^ll  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chairman, 
who  shall  require  It  to  meet  not  less  than 
once  each  month.  Within  the  limitations 
of  Law.  the  Board  shall  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  which  shall  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Corpora  I  Ion.  The,  Board  shall 
seiect  and  effect  the  appoiiament  of  a 
qualified  person  to  (ill  tiie  of&ce  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation.  The  bafclc  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  position  of  President 
o<  the  Corporation  shall  be  the  aame  as  the 
basic  rate  of  compensation  eiitablished  for 
the  heads  of  ttie  constituent  aii^encies  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
Board  shall  select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  othiir  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessar}'  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Corporation,  v.ithout  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployment, compensation,  leavi-,  or  expenses 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  ofEcers  and  e:Tiployec8  shall 
lie  comparable  to  those  established  fi^r  of- 
f^ers  and  employees  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  members  of 
the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  recflve  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  supervise  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  perform  the  other  duties 
prescribed  herein,  and  shall  have  the  power 
to  ado;>t,  amend,  and  require  the  observance 
of  such  rules,  rcjrulatlons,  and  orders  as 
shall  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  ol  this  title  and 
for  ooordLnating  the  activitiPH  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  the  housing  functions  and 
activities  administered  within  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  of  its 
constituent  agencies,  and  with  the  general 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  carrying  out  these  respon- 
sibilities the  Board  shall  coniiult  with  the 
Advisory  CcMnmlttee,  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  In  the  perform- 
ance of,  and  with  respect  to.  the  functions, 
powers,  snd  duties  vested  in  it  by  this  title, 
the  Board,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  may  exercise  an;-  of  the  pow- 
ers enumerated  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  703(a)   of  this  title  and  shall — 

*•  ( 1 )  estimate  the  ne<^  for  houiflng  for 
moderate- Income  families  and  elderly  per- 
sons In  each  housing  mar'tet  area  of  the 
country  and  allocs t«»  and  reallx;a:e  to  e«u-h 
area  its  appropriate  shiu-e  of  tlie  lot^n  fui.ds 
authorized  by  this  title;  ^ 


"(2)  delegate,  tn  its  discretion,  any  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  In  it  by 
this  title  to  any  officers  or  employees  under 
Its  direction  and  supervision; 

"(3)  take  such  steps  a3  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  as-suxe  that  the  benefits 
of  this  program  are  not  dissipated  through 
speculative  devices,  to  assure  that  the  organ- 
ization of  any  corporate  borrower  and  its 
proposed  methods  of  operation  are  such  as 
will  avoid  its  use  for  speculative  purjKjBes 
or  the  pwyment  of  excessive  fees  salaries,  or 
charges  In  connection  with  any  housing 
project,  and  to  encourage  borrowers  to  adopt 
methods  by  which  occupants  of  dwellings 
may  be  p(  rmltted  to  reduce  their  rentals  or 
other  occupancy  charges  by  occupant  main- 
tenance and  repilr  or  other  means  of  self- 
help  and  methods  whereby  they  may  acquire 
(Subject  to  the  rljht  of  a  cooperative  to  re- 
purchase) ownership  of  their  Individual 
dxdiings  where  such  dwellings  are  free 
Etindin?;  and 

"(4)  make  pn  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Unltrrd  States  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress,  to  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
practlc-ible  following  the  close  of  the  year 
for  which  such  report  is  made. 

"(c)(1)  An  advisory  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  consist  of  seven 
members.  In  appointing  such  members  the 
Board  shall  seek  to  obtain  persons  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  In  one  cr  more  of 
the  fields  of  State  or  local  government,  the 
building  of  rental  and  cooperatU-e  housing 
proJec*3,  cr  the  promotion  or  dcrelopment  of 
such  projects  would  be  of  tisslstance  In  the 
.".dmin'stratlon  of  the  progrrm  authorized  by 
this  title.  From  the  members  nppointed  to 
such  committee  the  Board  shall  designate  a 
chnlrman.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the 
call  of  the  Board  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
twice  during  each  calendar  year 

••i2)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
clmll  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  dlcm.  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  acturJ  and  nec- 
essary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  committee 
or  otherwise  scr/ing  at  the  request  of  the 
Eo.ird. 

"Capital  stock 

"Sec  705.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  issue 
capital  stock  fr<3m  time  to  time  which  shall 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
payments  for  such  subscriptions  shall  be 
subject  to  call  in  whole  or  tn  part  by  the 
Corporation;  Prortdcd.  That  the  total 
amount  of  tuch  stock  subscribed  for  and 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
any  time  shall  not  exceed  f  100.000 .000. 
Stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends  for 
each  year  equal  to  a  return  on  the  average 
amount,  at  par.  of  such  stock  outstanding 
during  such  fiscal  year  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  Interest 
rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  sixth  month  of  such  fl.scal  year.  Tlie 
Corporation  shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tresaury  receipts  for  payments  by  him 
for  cr  on  account  of  such  stock  and  such 
receipts  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stock  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States.  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  amounts  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  on  such  stock  when  called.  Such 
stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  retired  at 
any  limie  by  tiie  Corporation. 

"(bi  The  asfcets  of  the  CorporaUon.  upon 
any  liquidiition.  shrUl  be  used  to  retire  all 
outstanding  stock  at  ^pejc .  to  pay  any  accrued 
dividends,  and  to  retire,  pay,  or  sefie  all  out- 
standing  ob'.lgri^;.j!-.s       Any   reridue   shal'.    be 
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covre-d   into  the  Tre.^sury  as  miscellaneous 

receipts. 

•Mortgage  loans 

"Sec.  706  (ai  To  assist  the  production  of 
housing  of  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
struction, livabllity.  and  size  for  adequate 
family  life  available  for  families  of  moderate 
Income,  and  for  elderly  persons,  the  Corpo- 
ration, upon  application  of  an  eligible  bor- 
rower (as  defined  in  section  710(b) )  and  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  co#idltions  of  this  title, 
may  make  a  mortgage  loan  (including  ad- 
vances during  the  development  of  the  hous- 
ing project)  to  such  borrower,  or  enter  into 
commitments  to  purchase  or  repurchase  loans 
to  finance  the  development  of  a  housing 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  such  borrower. 
No  such  Loan  shall  be  made  unless — 

"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  deter- 
mined that — 

"(A)  the  borrower  Is  an  eligible  borrower 
of  the  character  described  in  section  710(bi 
hereof  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporation. 
the  membership  thereof  is  comprised  pre- 
dominantly of  families  of  moderate  income, 
or  elderly  persons  (or  both)  or  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  borrower  other  than  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporation, 
the  dwellings  in  such  housing  project  are  to 
be  made  available  to  families  of  moderate 
income  or  elderly  persons; 

"(B)  the  proposed  housing  project  will 
meet  a  need  for  housing  of  families  of  mod- 
erate income  or  elderly  persons; 

"(C)  the  location  and  physical  planning 
of  the  housing  project  will  afford  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  the  stability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  dwellings  In  the  housing 
project  will  meet  sound  standards  of  design, 
construction,  livabllity.  and  size  for  adequate 
family  life  or  for  elderly  persons;  and 

"  D)  the  housing  project  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  construc- 
tion, and  such  design  and  construction  and 
the  proposed  methods  of  construction  and  of 
operation  and  maintenance  are  such  as  will 
promote  such  economies  as  are  contemplated 
to  be  achieved  through  the  nonprofit  charac- 
ter of  the  borrower,  increased  efSciency  In 
production  through  the  use  of  new  or  Im- 
proved materials  and  techniques  and 
methods  of  construction  or  otherwise.  In- 
creased efficiency  in  operation  and  manage- 
ment, minimum  necessary  operating  services, 
occupant  maintenance,  or  otherwise;   and 

"(2)  the  borrower  shall  have  agreed  with 
the  Corporation — 

"(A)  not  to  Inctir  or  pay  any  excessive 
fees,  salaries,  or  charges  in  connection  with 
the  housing  project; 

"(B)  to  establish  an  initial  schedule  of 
rents  or  charges  for  the  dwellings  In  the 
bousing  project  which  will  permit  such 
dwellings  to  be  made  available  for  families 
of  moderate  income,  or  for  elderly  persons, 
and  such  initial  schedule  of  rents  or  charges 
and  all  revlsloris  thereof  shall  be  svibject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Corporation  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  initial  schedule  of  rents  or  charges 
unless  the  Board  has  certified  (i)  that  such 
rents  or  charges  will  permit  the  dwellings 
to  be  made  available  for  families  of  moderate 
income  or  for  elderly  persons,  and  (11)  that 
such  schedule  is  consistent,  insofar  as  appli- 
cable, with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)  (E)  of  this  section,  and  reflects  any  sav- 
ings derived  by  the  borrower  under  any  tax 
exemption  which  may  have  been  obtained 
by  such  borrower  in  accordance  with  the 
proviso  to  section  712  of  this  title; 

"(C)  to  give  preference  In  the  selection 
of  tenants  for  the  housing  project  (as  among 
eligible  applicants),  first,  to  families  dis- 
placed by  public  clearance  or  enforcement 
action;  second,  to  families  living  in  sub- 
standard homes;  and,  third,  to  families  living 
in  overcrowded  homes,  veterans  to  have  pref- 
erence  in   each   category:   Provided.  That   in 


respect  to  dwelling  units  specifically  designed 
and  designated  for  elderly  persona,  such  per- 
sons shall  have  a  preference  for  the  tenancy 
of  such  housing,  without  regard  to  the  fore- 
going preferences; 

"(D)  to  maintain  the  housing  project,  in- 
cluding all  equipment  therein,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage  loan, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  re- 
serves for  repairs,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments necessary  to  so  maintain  such  housing 
project; 

"(E)  to  pay  dividends.  If  the  borrower  is 
a  corporation  of  the  character  described  in 
clause  (2)(i)  of  section  710(b)  of  this  title, 
at  a  rate  which  is  not  in  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum:  Provided.  Tha'  if  In  any 
year  the  Corporation  is  unable  to  pay  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  agreed  to  hereunder,  divi- 
dends may  be  paid  out  of  surplus  earned  In 
any  subsequent  year  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
that  agreed  to  but  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  give  stockholders  a  retxxrn  on  their 
investment  (not  including  any  allowance 
for  interest)  equal  to  that  which  they  would 
have  received  if  dividends  had  been  paid 
consecutively  at  the  approved  rate:  and 

"(F)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  finds, 
prior  to  the  mortgage  loan,  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  owner- 
ship housing  corporation,  the  members  at 
the  time  of  making  application  for  the  mort- 
gage loan  are  equal  to  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  members  proposed  to  be 
served  by  such  housing  project:  Provided. 
That,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  any  proceeds  of 
such  mortgage  loan,  the  members  of  such 
cooperative  borrower  shall  be  equal  to  at 
least  80  per  centum  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers proposed  to  be  served  by  such  housing 
project. 

"(b)  The  mortgage  loan  shall  involve  a 
principal  obligation  in  an  amount  (1)  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  development 
cost  (as  defined  In  section  710(e))  of  the 
housing  project  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  (2)  not  exceeding  90  per 
centum  of  such  amount  as  the  Corporation 
shall  have  determined  to  be  the  maximum 
within  which  the  project  must  be  con- 
structed In  order  that  It  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  families  of  moderate  Income  at 
rentals  or  charges  within  their  means.  No 
loan  shall  be  made  unless  the  mortgagor 
has  agreed  to  certify  the  cost  In  the  manner 
provided  by  section  227  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration mortgage  insurance. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  mortgage  loan  made  under 
this  title  to  any  eligible  borrower  Involves  a 
principal  obligation  which  is  less  than  that 
authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  borrower  profKjses  to  raise 
additional  funds  through  Fources  other  than 
the  Corp>oratlon  to  be  secured  through  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  mortgages,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  otherwise,  the  total  mortgage  loan 
and  such  other  borrowing  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  the  mfuclmum  principal 
obligation  authorized  under  subsection  (b). 
and  the  rights  of  the  Corporation  under 
any  such  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  rights  of  any  other  creditor 
supplying  such  additional  funds.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  proj- 
ect financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(2)  A  mortgage  loan  may  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  an  eligible 
borrower  involving  a  principal  obligation 
which  is  less  than  that  authorized  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  represent 
part  of  the  obligation  secured  by  t.  single 
mortgage  with  equal  priorities,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  fimds  obligated  under  such 
single  mortgage  are  secured  from  State  or 
local  government  funds,  and  the  total  mort- 


gage loam  and  any  other  borrowing  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section does  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  authorized 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  mortgage  loan  shall  provide  for 
complete  amortization  within  a  period  of 
fifty  years  by  periodic  pajrments  upon  such 
terms.  Including  a  program  providing  for 
level  payments  of  principal  and  interest, 
as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe,  and  shall 
bear  Interest,  on  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  such  mortgage  loan  out- 
standing at  any  time,  at  a  fixed  rate,  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  Corporation  of  capital  in- 
vestment and  borrowings  from  the  private 
market,  pliis  one-half  of  1  per  centum  to 
compensate  the  Corporation  for  Its  esti- 
mated overhead  and  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  loan  and  for  pro- 
portionate paNTnenta  to  required  reserves 
In  the  event  of  the  refinancing  of  the  loan 
(within  such  period  as  the  Corporation  shall 
prescribe),  is  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of 
capital  Investment  and  borrowings  from  the 
private  market  makes  necessary  an  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  Interest  which,  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  Is  required 
to  charge  on  the  mortgage  loan,  the  amorti- 
zation period  may  be  extended  to  a  date  not 
later  than  sixty  years  after  the  date  of  the 
original  mortgage:  Provided.  That  no  such 
extension  shall  be  made  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  Increase  otherwise 
resulting  In  the  rents  or  charges  for  the 
dwellings  In  the  housing  project  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  stability  of  such  housing 
project.  The  mortgage  loan  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Corporation,  include  provision 
for  the  deferment  of  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  thereunder:  Provided  further. 
That  such  deferments  shall  not  In  the  ag- 
gregate result  In  an  extension  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  mortgage  for  a  period  of  more 
than  three  years  nor  shall  any  such  defer- 
ments result  in  an  extension  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  mortgage  for  more  than  three 
years  beyond  the  mortgage  maturity  other- 
wise authorized  herein 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  mortgage  loan  shall  be  in  such 
form,  contain  such  provision  as  to  security. 
rep.ayment.  and  redemption,  and  be  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine:  Provided.  That 
In  the  case  of  a  t>orrower  of  the  character 
described  In  section  710(b)(1),  the  mortgage 
loan  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that 
such  borrower  have,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  Btate  and  lr>cal  law.  a  priority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Interest  of  each  of  Its  member.s 
In  the  dwelling  of  such  member  in  the  event 
of  sale  of  such  interest. 

'•(f)  The  borrower  may.  with  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  pledge  the  contract  or 
commitment  of  the  Corporation  to  to  make 
a  mortgage  loan  hereunder  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  constrtictlon  funds  from  other 
sources. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  may  charge  to  the 
borrower  (In  addition  to  any  Interest 
charges)  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  mortgage  loan  for  inspection  and  other 
services  during  the  construction  of  any  hoiis- 
ing  project.  The  Corporation  may  also 
chnrpe  to  an  p.ppllcant  for  a  mortgage  loan 
under  this  title  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  cost 
of  processing  applications,  which  shall  be 
payable  by  the  applicant  whether  or  not 
such  application  Is  approved.  If  the  l>or- 
rower  proposes  to  raise  additional  funds 
through  sources  o*her  than  the  Corporation 
to  be  secured  through  insured  or  guaranteed 
mortgages,  debentures,  bonds,  or  otherwise, 
the  Inspection  charge  herein  authorized  shall 
be  computed  on  the  total  amount  borrowed 
from  the  Corporation  and  such  other  soiuccs 
for  the  construction  of  such  project.  Such 
service  charges  may  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  and  may 
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be  payable  f re  m  the  proceeds  of  any  mort- 
gage loan  or  advances  thereon 

"(h)(1)  Each  recipient  of  a  mortgage  loan 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Corporation  shall  prescribe,  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  mortgage  loan,  the  total  cost  of  the 
housing  project  In  connection  with  which 
such  loan  is  made,  and  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources. 
and  such  oth'?r  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audii . 

"(2)  The  (Corporation  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oenersl  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  document*. 
papers  and  records  of  the  eligible  borrowers 
that  are  pertinent  to  mortgage  loans  received 
under  this  se<'tlon 

"(l)  In  any  State  where  a  State  or  local 
agency  has  b<»en  created  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  housing 
program  foun<l  by  the  Corporation  to  be  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Cori»oratlon  may  provide  by  agree- 
ment with  such  agency  for  the  supervision 
and  admlnlst.-atlon  by  such  agency  of  the 
mortgage  loans  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  In  order  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  functions,  and  to  achieve  adminis- 
trative economies  and  coordination  t>etween 
the  program  jstablished  under  this  title  and 
any  State  or  local  programs  to  deal  with 
the  needs  of  middle  income  families  and 
aged  persons. 

"(J)  If  a  local  agency  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section,  mortgage  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  borrowers  organ- 
ized or  approved  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  agency  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
applicable  State  law. 

"(k)  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
from  the  dat<-  of  the  original  mortgage  loan 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  txjr- 
rower  may  relieve  Itself  of  further  super- 
visions by  the  Corporation  or  any  agency 
designated  u:ider  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  tills  section,  upon  repayment  of 
the  mortgagf  loan  and  of  such  portion  of 
the  value  of  tax  abatement  as  may  have  been 
granted  It  by  State  or  local  government  and 
to  which  sucti  government  does  not  at  such 
time  waive  tlie  rights  of  repayment. 

"Obi  gat  tons  of  Corporation 

"Sic.  707.  a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  issue  and  have  outstanding  on  and 
after  July  1.  1961,  notes  or  other  obligatiens 
In  an  aggregate  annual  amount  not  to  exceed 
•500.000.000  except  that  with  the  appro\al 
of  the  President  such  aggregate  annual 
amount  may  be  Increased  at  any  time  or 
times  on  or  ifter  July  1,  1962,  by  additional 
amounts  aggregating  not  more  than  $1.- 
500.000,000  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President,  ti  king  into  account  the  general 
effect  of  any  such  Increase  upon  conditions 
In  the  building  Industry  and  upon  the  na- 
tional economy,  that  such  Increase  Is  In  the 
public  Interest:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  ouutandlng  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  the  unpaid  principal  of  mortgage 
loans  contracted  lor  or  held  by  It  under  this 
title  (Without  regard  to  amounts  of  prior  ad- 
vances on  such  loans),  plus  the  value  (as 
determined  by  the  Corporation)  of  any  ac- 
quired properties,  the  amotint  of  Its  cash  on 
hand  and  on  deposit,  and  the  amount  of  Its 
Investments  authorized  herein:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Interest  on  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  not  exc<?ed  a  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(b)  The  'allure  of  the"  Corporation  to 
make  any  payment  due  under  or  provided 
to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  any  note  or  other 
obligation  Isfued  by  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 


be  considered   a  defiiiilt   under  such  note  or 
other  obligation,   and.   if  such   default    con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days    the  holder 
of  such  note  or  obligation  shfil!  be  entitled 
to  receive  debentures   (in  principal   amount 
equal    to    the    unpaid    principal    of    the    de- 
faulted note  or  other  obligation  of  the  Cor- 
poration plus  any  interest   due   and  unpaid 
on  such  note  or  other  obligation),  as  here- 
inafter provided,  upon  assignment,  transfer. 
and   delivery   to   the   Corporation,    within    a 
period    and    In    accordance    with    rules    and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed   by  the  Corpo- 
ration,  of   the    note   or   other   obligation    in 
default.     Debentures  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Corporation   as   obligor,   shall    be   signed    by 
the    Chairman   of    the    Board    by    either   his 
written  or  engraved  signature,  and  shall  be 
negotiable      Such  debentures  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  time  the  defaulted  note 
or  other  obligation  of   the  Corporation  was 
Issued,  but  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  Interest 
applicable    to   the    defaulted    note   or    other 
obligation,  or  the  going  Fedenil  rate,  which- 
ever Is  the   lower,  payable  semiannually  on 
the  1st  day  of  Januju-y  and  en  the   1st  day 
of  July  of  each  year,  and  shall  mature  three 
years  after  the  1st  day  of  July  following  the 
maturity  date  of  the  defaulte<l  note  or  other 
obligation    of    the   Corporation   in   exchange 
for  which  such  debentures  were  Issued    Such 
debentures  shall   be   paid  out  of   the  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  out  of  any  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration   which    shall    be    primarily    liable 
therefor,   and    shall    be   fully   and    uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  United  States,  and  such  guar- 
anty shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of   the 
debenture.      In    the    event    the    Corporation 
fails   to   pay    upon   demand   when   due.    the 
principal   of.   or   interest   on.   any   debenture 
so  guaranteed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  the  holder  or  holders  the  amount 
thereof    which    is    hereby    authorized    to   be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  and   there- 
upon, to  the  extent  of  the  anount  so  paid, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  or  holders  of 
such  debentures      Debentures   issued   under 
this  subsection    (bi    shall   be   In  such    form 
and  denominations  In  multiples  of  $50.  shall 
be    subject    to   such    terms    and    conditions, 
and    shall    Include    such    provisions    for    re- 
demption, if  any.  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the   Corporation,   with   the   approval   of   the 
Secretary   of   the   Treeisury.   and   may   be    in 
coupon  or  registered  form,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section.     Any  difference 
between  the  amount  of  debentures  to  which 
the   holder   of   the   defaiilted   note   or  other 
obligation  of  the  Corporation  Is  entitled  un- 
der  this  subsection    (b)    and   the   aggregate 
principal  amount  of  the  debentures  Issued, 
not  to  exceed  $50.  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
payment  of  cash   by  the  Corporation.     The 
Corporation   may.  with   the   approval  of   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   purchase  In   the 
open    market   debentures    issued    under   the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  (b) .     Such  pur- 
chases shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  will 
provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not  less  than 
the  yield  obtainable  from  other  investments 
authorized  by  this  title.    Debentures  so  pur- 
chased shall  t>e  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"Re^ervex,  dividends,  and  investment  of 
funds 

"Sec.  708.  The  Corporation  Ehall  carry  to  a 
specific  reserve  account  for  losses,  to  be 
known  as  the  Insurance  Fund  semiannually 
from  Interest  receipts  on  mortgage  loans 
amounts  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  then  outstanding  balance 
of  such  mortgage  loans.  Thi;  Corporation 
shall  make  Fuch  chargeoffs  on  account  of 
depreciation  or  impairment  of  its  assets  as 


the  Board  shal'  require  from  time  to  time. 
In  addition  to  the  Infurf.nce  F\ir.d  reserve 
account  for  losses  the  Board  shai:  require 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of.  and 
the  CorpKjration  shall  establish  and  maintain. 
such  reserve  or  reserves  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary Such  reserves,  including  the  Ins'orance 
Fund,  and  all  other  funds  of  the  Corporation 
not  Invested  in  mortgage  loans  or  operating 
facilities,  shall  be  kept  in  cash  or  on  deposit 
or  Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by, 
the  United  States. 

'Priority  accorded  to  applications 
"Sec  709  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Corporation  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
with  respect  to  projects  which  will  receive 
assistance  from  a  State  or  local  go\ernment 
in  one  or  more  of  the  ways  specified  in 
section   701(b)    of   this  title. 

"Definitions 

"Sec  710.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  shall  have  the  meanings,  re- 
spectively. ascrit)ed  to  them  below,  and  unless 
the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise,  shall 
include  the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular 
number : 

■(a)  "Families  of  moderate  income'  means 
families,  or  individuals,  whose  Incomes  pre- 
clude them  from  purchasing  or  renting  con- 
ventionally financed  new  housing  with  total 
monthly  housing  exp>enditures  of  20  per 
centum  of  their  normal  stable  Income  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  "Eligible  borrower'  or  borrower'  shall 
mean  ( 1 )  any  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  (including  but  not  limited  to 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporations) . 
or  (2)  any  private  corporation,  borrowing  di- 
rectly on  a  commitment  from  the  Corpora- 
tion and  authorized  to  provide  dwellings  (1) 
the  occupancy  of  which  is  to  be  p>ermitted 
in  consideration  of  agreed  charges,  or  (ii)  for 
sale,  at  cost  plus  an  amount  representing 
profit  not  exceeding  6  per  centum  (as  certi- 
fied In  the  manner  prescribed  In  section  227 
of  the  National  Housing  Act ) .  to  an  organ- 
ization of  the  character  described  in  clause 
(1)    of   this  paragraph. 

"(c)  The  term  corporation"  (except  when 
used  to  designate  the  Corporation  created 
by  section  703  hereof)  shall  mean  either  cor- 
poration" or  "trust"  and  references  to  mem- 
t>ers  of  such  corporations  shall  with  respect 
to  trusts  mean  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

■"  ( d )  "Housing  project"  shall  mean  a  project 
(including  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
contracts,  rights,  and  choses  in  action  ac- 
quired, owned,  or  held  by  a  borrower  In  con- 
nection therewith)  of  a  borrower  designed 
and  used  primarily  for  the  pnrpose  of  provid- 
ing dwelling:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
inclusion  In  a  housing  project  of  such  stores, 
offices,  or  other  commercial  facilities,  recrea- 
tional or  community  facilities,  or  other  non- 
dwelling  facilities  as  are  necessary  appur- 
tenances to  such  housing  project 

"(e)  Development  cost"  shall  mean  d) 
the  amount  of  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
by  the  borrower  In,  and  necessary  for.  carry- 
ing out  all  works  and  undertakings  for  the 
development  of  a  housing  project  and  shall 
include  the  cost  of  all  necessary  surveys, 
plans  and  specifications,  architectural,  engi- 
neering, or  other  special  services,  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  construction  and 
equipment,  interest  incurred  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  housing  project  up  to  the 
time  of  completion,  initial  working  capital 
for  the  administration  of  the  housing 
project,  necessary  expenses  (including  any 
Initial  operating  deficit)  in  connection  with 
the  initial  occupancy  of  the  housing  project, 
and  the  cost  of  such  other  items  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  housing  project,  less 
net  rents  and  other  net  income  received  from 
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tha  housing  project  prior  to  the  time  of  lU 
completion,  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  1 3)  the  cost,  as  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration, incurred  by  the  borrower  in,  and 
neceasary  for  the  acquisition  of.  a  housing 
project  developed  with  a  loan  made  under 
:his  title.  For  the  purposes  of  tl.U  sub- 
section, the  Corporation  shall  consider,  in 
determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  land 
acquisition,  the  effect  of  local  assistance  for 
assembling  and  clearing  the  site  and  secur- 
ir.g  title  thereto  as  provided  in  section  701(b) 
of  this  title, 

■■|f)  'Mortgage'  or  'mortgage  loan'  shall 
mean  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate,  m  fee 
Simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  ( 1 )  under  a  lease 
Tor  not  less  than  ninety-nine  years  which  is 
renewable  or  (2(  under  a  lease  having  a 
period  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  years  to 
run  from  the  date  the  morta;age  w.ts  exe- 
cuted, and  the  term  firs:  mortcage'  shall 
mean  such  classes  of  first  iier.s  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure  advances  on.  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of.  real  estate,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real  estate 
IS  located,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ments, if  any.  secured   thereby 

"(g)  The  term  veteran'  shall  mean  a  per- 
son who  has  served  In  t.he  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  111  on  or  after  September  16,  ISHO.  and 
prior  to  July  26.  1947.  (ill  on  or  after  April 
6,  1917,  and  prior  to  November  11.  1918.  or 
din  on  or  after  June  27.  1950,  and  prior 
to  February  1.  1955.  and  who  shall  have  been 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other   than  dishoi.or-.ible. 

"<h)  The  term  'going  Federal  rate"  shall 
mean  the  annuai  rate  of  interest  (or.  If 
there  shall  be  two  or  more  such  rates  of  In- 
terest, the  highest  thereof)  specified  in  the 
most  recently  is.sued  bonds  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  a  maturity  of  ten  years 
or  more. 

"Ml  State'  shall  mean  the  several  States, 
the  Disflct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories,  depend- 
encies, and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

•'<J1  Th»  term  'elderly  persons'  means  a 
person  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  a  family 
the  head  of  which  or  his  spouse  Is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over. 

"AJnendments  of  other  acts 

'Sec.  711.  (a>  The  sixth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma 
after  the  words  or  obligations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association'  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation'. 

"(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  following: 

'■'(14)  Notes,  obligations,  and  debentures 
of  Xhe  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion based   upon  such   capital   and  surplus.' 

"(c)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  followmg:  'Fed- 
eral Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation.' 
"Taxation  of  property 

"Sec.  712  All  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  similar  property  is  taxed, 
and  any  real  property  shall  be  subject  to 
special  a.ssessments  for  local  improvements: 
Provided.  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  eligible 
borrower  from  contracting  with  any  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  complete  or  partial  ex- 
emption  from   any   taxation  or  assessments 


otherwise  authorized  by  this  section.  Except 
as  to  such  taxation  of  real  property  and  tangi- 
ble personal  property,  the  Corporation,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Its  franchise. 
capital,  reserves,  surplus.  Income,  assets,  and 
other  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State,  county,  munic- 
ipality, or  local  taxing  authority.  All  notes, 
debentures,  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  intere.<^t,  from  all  taxation  Imposed 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  coxinty. 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

"Protection  of  labor  standards 

"Sec  713.  In  order  to  protect  labor  stand- 
ards— 

"(a)  any  contract  for  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring: 
(1)  that  not  less  than  the  salaries  prevailing 
In  the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopted 
(subsequent  to  a  determination  under  ap- 
plicable State  or  local  law)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical 
engineers,  draftsmen,  and  technicians  em- 
ployed In  the  development,  and  to  all  main- 
tenance laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  administration,  of  the  housing  project 
Involved;  (2)  that  not  less  than  the  wages 
prevailing  In  the  locality,  as  predetermined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  as 
amended,  shall  be  paid  to  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  In  the  development  of 
the  housing  project  Involved;  and  '3)  that 
certifications  as  to  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  be  made  prior  to 
the  making  of  any  payment  under  such  con- 
tract; 

"(b)  the  provisions  of  section  874  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
use.  276c),  shall  apply  to  any  housing 
project  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title; 
"(C)  any  contractor  engaged  on  any  hous- 
ing project  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  report  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  shall  cause  all  subcontractors  to 
report  In  like  manner,  within  five  days  after 
the  close  of  each  month  and  on  forms  to 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  to  the  ntunber  of  persons 
on  their  respective  payrolls  on  the  particular 
housing  project,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  payrolls,  the  total  man-hours  worked, 
and  Itemized  expenditures  for  materials. 
Any  such  contractor  shall  furnish  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  subcontractors  on  the  work  at  the 
earliest  date  practicable. 

"Penalties 

"Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  person  who  induces  or 
Influences  a  t>orrower  hereunder  to  purchase 
or  acquire  property  or  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tract. In  connection  with  any  housing  proj- 
ect to  be  financed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  with 
a  loan  made  under  this  title,  and  willfully 
falls  to  disclose  any  Interest,  legal  or  equi- 
table, which  he  has  In  such  property  or  such 
contract,  or  any  special  benefit  which  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  as  a  result  of  such  contract, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  No  Individual,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  (except  the  Corporation 
established  under  this  title)  shall  hereafter 
use  the  words  'Federal  limited  profit  mort- 
gage corporation',  or  any  combination  of 
words  which  might  reasonably  lead  to  con- 
fuse with  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mort- 
gage Corporation  as  the  name  or  a  part 
thereof  under  which  he  or  It  shall  do  busi- 
ness. Any  such  use  shall  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"(c)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
any  loan  under  this  title,  or  any  extension 


or  renewal  thereof  or  the  acceptance,  release, 
or  Bulxitltutlon  of  seciulty  therefor,  ur  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  In  any  way  the 
action  of  the  Corporation  under  thU  title, 
makes  any  statement,  knowing  it  to  be  falMi. 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  by  imprisonxnent  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Whoever  (1)  falaely  makes,  forges, 
or  counterfeits  any  obligation.  In  imitation 
of  or  purporting  to  be  an  obligation  Issued 
by  the  Corporation,  or  (2)  paases,  utters,  or 
publishes,  or  attempts  to  par.s.  utter,  or  pub- 
lish, any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  ob- 
ligations purporting  to  have  been  lasued  by 
the  Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  (3)  falsely 
alters  any  obligation  Issued  or  purporting 
to  have  been  issued  by  the  Corporation,  or 
(4)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  attempu 
to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  as  true,  any 
falsely  altered  or  spurious  obligation  issued 
or  purporting  to  have  been  Issued  by  the 
Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  t»€  falsely 
altered  or  spurious,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Corporation.  (1)  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds  securltiee.  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  it  or  pledged, 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  It.  or  (2)  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation  or  any 
other  body,  politic  or  corporate;  or  any  in- 
dividual, or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor, 
or  examiner  of  the  Corporation,  makes  a 
false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  state- 
ment of  or  to  the  Corporation,  or  without 
being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order  or 
Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bond,  or  other  such  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  All  general  criminal  and  penal 
statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
public  moneys,  property,  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  public  moneys, 
property,  and  employees  of  the  Corporation. 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
shall  participate  In  any  manner  affecting  his 
personal  Interests  or  the  Interests  of  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  a.<wociatlon  In 
which  he  is  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested. 
'Short  title 

"Sec.  715.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act'." 

On  page  83,  line  3,  strike  out  "VII"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"VIII". 

On  page  83,  line  5,  strike  out  "701  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "801". 

On  page  83,  line  14.  strike  out  "702"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof   "802". 

On  page  83.  line  22.  strike  out  "703"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "803". 

On  page  84,  line  4,  strike  out  "704"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "804". 

On  page  84.  line  8.  strike  out  "705"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■805'. 

On  page  84.  line  12,  strike  out  "706"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "806". 

On  page  88.  line  19.  strike  out  "707"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "807'. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes on  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  so-called  40- 
year  no  downpayment  provision  of  the 
pending  bill.  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
have  asked  for  a  rather  substantial 
amount  of  time  on  the  amendment; 
hence  it  was  treated  specially  in  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  because  I 
really  feel  that  at  long  last  the  idea  em- 
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bodied  in  the  ,imendment  is  entitled  to 
the  consideraU'  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  that  thoroagh  discussion  of  it  be  had 
as  a  substitute  for  the  one  part  of  the  bill 
before  us  which  represents  a  new  initi- 
ative on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
in  order  to  meet  a  well  established  need. 

Being  a  lawyer,  I  will  first  state  what 
the  amendment  is  about.  It  proposes  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Government  corporation.  We  are 
familiar  with  this  type  of  operation.  It 
would  be  called  the  Federal  Limited  Prof- 
it Mortgage  Corr>oration.  and  would  be 
financed  in  the  first  instance  by  $100 
million  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  But 
that  IS  only  seed  money,  in  order  to  get 
the  project  off  the  ground.  The  idea  is 
to  have  it  established  as  a  jelf -financed 
corp>oration.  which  will  raise  its  money 
from  the  public  by  .selling  securities* 
which  securities  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  which  will 
carry  an  income  tax  exemption  in  terms 
of  the  Interest  which  is  payable  on  the 
securities. 

The  amount  of  money  propKjsed  to  be 
raised  i.s  $500  million  in  the  first  year, 
and  $600  million  a  year  thereafter,  as 
money  may  be  needed  in  the  discretion  of 
the  corporation,  with  the  right  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  fiscal 
and  economic  conditions  may  allow,  and 
as  housing  need.s  may  require,  to  permit 
another  $1,500  million  in  the  aggregate 
to  be  raised  m  obligations  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  be  issued  to  the  public  at  any 
time  in  the  amounts  which  seem  war- 
ranted by  the  considerations  which  I 
mentioned    before. 

The  corporation  is  essentially  to  be  a 
governmental  body.  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors would  consi.st  of  five  persons,  who 
would  be  essentially  Government  em- 
ployees, headed  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  as  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Board. 

The  idea,  then,  would  be  for  this 
corrKJration,  being  in  funds  in  a  sense 
a  mutual  mortgage  corporation,  to  lend 
these  funds  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit or  limited  profitmaking  corpora- 
tions, which  will  op>erate  in  the  various 
States,  and  to  lend  them  money  at  a 
rate — because  it  ctn  itself  sell  its  obli- 
gations at  a  very  low  rate — which  is  in- 
creased over  and  above  the  rate  which 
the  obligations  bear  only  by  the  operat- 
ing requirements  of  the  corporation  it- 
self,  including    .some    actuarial    reserve. 

Therefore  the  interest  rate  to  the  ac- 
tual builder  of  the  housing  would  be  the 
interest  rate  which  represents  the  cost 
to  the  corporation  plus  one-half  of  1  F>er- 
cent  for  administrative  expenses,  which 
is  equivalent,  I  might  point  out,  to  the 
FHA  premium  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
which  is  charged  today  on  all  mortgages. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages in  this  plan  which  are  very 
much  superior,  in  my  view — and  I  may 
say  in  the  view  of  many  others — to  the 
untried,  brandnew.  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  plan  which  is  proposed  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  called  up  my  amendment  im- 
mediately upon  the  heels  of  the  amend- 
ment proix).sed  by  the  di.stinRui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  which  will  indeed  be 


the  first  one  to  be  voted  on  when  we 
come  to  the  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Wed- 
nesday. I  may  add  that  I  .shall  a^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
when  we  resume  debate  on  Tuesday. 
I  hope  very  much  that  I  shall  have  the 
coor>eration  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  that  regard.  I  mi^ht  explain  that 
there  has  been  some  anno>  ance  ex- 
pressed with  the  calling  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  their  committee  delio- 
erations.  for  the  purpose  of  grantint; 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments.  Out 
of  courtesy  to  my  colleagues  I  am  not 
pressing    tliat   point  this   afternoon. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  immediately 
upon  the  heels  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  so  that  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
whole  question  together. 

In  other  words.  I  feel  certain  there 
arc  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  40- 
year,  no-downpaymenl  mortgages,  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  the 
real  need  for  the  moderate  income  hous- 
ing field.  They  desire  to  fill  that  need, 
if  they  can  find  some  intelligent  way. 
which  will  appeal  to  the  principles  which 
they  believe  are  consistent  with  the 
country's  well-being,  to  do  it. 

Therefore.  I  offer  this  alteiTiative 
right  on  the  heels  of  the  vote,  so  that 
Senators  who  may  decide  to  strike  the 
40-year  provision  may.  nonetheless,  sup- 
port the  alternative.  Also,  I  hope  it  will 
attract  Senators  who  may.  in  the  final 
analysis,  support  the  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  alteiTiative.  but  are  unhappy 
about  it  and  would  like,  if  they  could,  to 
find  a  better  way.  I  resp>ectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  is  a  better  way. 

I  shall,  of  course,  go  into  considerably 
more  detail  t-o  prove  that,  but  it' is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  and  I  think  it  rather 
bears  upon  the  validity  of  this  idea,  that 
the  amendment  is  in  essence,  with  prac- 
tically no  changes,  the  same  as  S.  1342. 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark),  who  is  not  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  his  place  ha\ing  been  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr. 
BusHl.  However,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark], 
I  introduced  a  bill  last  year,  and  after 
consideration  and  testimony,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  ha\  e  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  17.  1960  It  was  then  Cal- 
endar No.  1677.  It  was  not  considered 
by  the  Senate  because  of  the  inability  to 
have  it  called  up  for  action.  However, 
the  bill  actually  commanded  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTcncy,  which  reported  the  very  same 
measure  which  I  am  proposing  for  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor.  So  this 
proposal  is  not  simply  the  idea  of  one 
Senator  but  is  a  rather  important 
grounding  in  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
commended  itself  to  the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  even  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  did  not  report  this 
alteiTiative  adversely  to  the  full  commit- 
tee when  we  considered  the  hou.sing  bill, 
but  rather  preferred  simply  to  .send  it  to 
the  full  conimitlw  and  let  the  full  com- 


mittee act  on  it.  It  was  rejected  by  a 
divided  vote  in  the  full  committee  I  do 
not  .say  this  in  any  adversary  spirit,  be- 
cause the  admmi.'^tration  had  made  a 
choice  of  mt-an.s  and  had  .submitted  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  measure,  and 
I  t>elieve  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
loyalty  which  supervened  over  other  con- 
siderations in  going  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  terms  of  the  vote  m  the 
full  committee.  So.  first.  liiis  program 
has  had  consideration  and  ha^  indeed 
commanded,  upon  another  occasion  a 
majority  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Second,  and  most  imp>ortant.  the  great 
attribute  of  this  program  i,^  that  it  is  a 
successful  one.  It  is  actually  working 
most  successfully  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York.  That  is  where  I  got  it  and  brought 
it  to  Congress,  in  tlie  hope  '.hat  it  might 
be  applied  nationally.  Indeed  the  com- 
mittee was  so  impressed  in  1960,  when  it 
heard  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  New 
York,  including  high  officials  of  the  State 
government  who  were  concerned  with 
housing,  that  it  caused  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  favor  the  measure.  The 
question  of  trial  and  success  is  a  most 
important  point. 

I  think  it  is  very  well  known  that  I 
am  sympathetic  to  housing.  I  have 
ardently  supported  housing  bills.  I  have 
even  voted  to  override  the  vetoes  of  the 
President  of  my  own  party  in  respect  to 
housing  measures,  so  important  have  I 
considered  such  bills  to  be  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  So  I  ain  sympathetic  to 
any  idea  which  is  proposed  which  makes 
any  sense  at  all  in  terms  of  helping  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  liousing  needs. 

One  of  the  major  elements  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  idea  makes  sense  or 
not  is  whether  it  has  been  tried.  I  think 
the  most  forceful  argument  against  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  pror>osal  is 
that  it  has  never  been  tried.  It  is  brand 
new.  To  show  how  even  its  sc>onsors 
are  worried  about  whether  it  can  work 
they  are  providing  $750  million  for  the 
FNMA — the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  a  Government -owned  cor- 
poration— to  buy  back  the  very  mort- 
gages which  it  IS  intended  to  dispose  of 
under  the  40-year,  no-downpayment 
program.  The  know ,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
these  mortgages  certainly  w  ill  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  banks,  insurance  companies,  or 
savings  and  loan  associations.  They  will 
come  right  back  into  Government  hands, 
if  the  whole  project  will  work  at  all. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  minority  leader,  that  the 
program  will  ultimately  be  out  of  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  there  beinc  an  area 
where  people  will  find  it  attractive  to 
abandon  their  homes.  I  think  we  cannot 
simply  cast  aside  the  argument  that  on 
a  40-year  basis  there  is  danger  of  an 
imbalance,  a  disequilibrium,  as  it  were, 
between  the  time  of  a  loan  and  the  time 
when  construction  begins,  if  there  is  not 
a  mutualization  feature  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  strength  of  a  limited- 
dividend  mortgage  corporation,  such  as 
I  have  described,  under  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  con.struction  properties,  multi- 
family  properties,  and  other  properties 
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of  that  kind,  to  support  property  of  per- 
haps a  different  type,  whereas  in  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  proposition 
every  piece  of  property  and  mortgage 
must  stand  on  its  own  and  be  valid  or 
invalid  in  terms  of  its  security  depending 
on  itself. 

I  think  one  of  the  strong  arqumenls 
and  very  important  factors  in  the  whole 
situation  is  that  the  entire  program  has 
actually  worked  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  worked  extraordinarily 
well.  We  now  have  completed  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  have  in  process 
of  construction,  20,189  dwelling  units, 
under  the  New  York  State  Limited  Profit 
Housing  program,  which  is  precisely  this 
program.  The  niort:;a,e  loans  on  those 
properties  now  amount  to  $427,353,990. 
The  plan  has  produced  housing  with  an 
average  room  rent  or  carrying  charge, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  a  sale  or 
rental,  of  in  the  area  of  S20  to  $22,  a 
kind  of  general  average  per  room,  which 
is  what  we  are  all  dreaming  about  and 
talking  about  when  we  talk  of  moderate 
income  housing. 

I  This  is  a  very  impressive  record;  and 
to  that  must  be  added  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  aLso  operates  a  similar  pro- 
gram. The  prouram  involves  no  subsidy 
of  any  kind  or  cliaracter  from  govern- 
ment, either  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or.  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
State  progrr.m.  from  the  State  govern- 
ment. It  calls  for  the  lending  of  gov- 
ernment credit,  because  the  bonds  are 
<  salable,  due  to  a  government  guar- 
antee. Let  us  remember  that  in  the  40- 
year,  no-downpavTnent  program  the 
I  government  will  have  to  guarantee  the 
mortgages.  One  of  the  important  ques- 
tions in  committee  concerned  the  re- 
demption of  the  40-ycar  mortgages, 
which  differs  from  the  FHA  redemption. 
If  there  is  a  default,  there  is  a  consider- 
able strugiile  We  eliminate  that  in  the 
1  40-year,  no-downpayment  mortgages, 
which  will  be  sold  at  an  interest  rate  be- 
low the  market  intere.-^t  rate,  I  point 
that  out  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
sensational  about  a  Federal  guarantee 
on  bonds  which  will  be  issued  under  the 
plan  I  am  proposing.  The  important 
place  in  which  money  i.s  saved  is  in  the 
interest  and  tax-exemption  feature. 
That,  of  course,  is  true  of  public  hous- 
ing: but  in  this  case  we  save  that  for 
the  homeowner  or  the  renter — the 
tenant — and  we  in  no  way  impose  a  cost 
on  the  Federal  Government,  because 
there  is  no  Federal  subsidy,  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  public  housing. 

I  point  that  out  because  I  think  it  is 
most  important.  The  record  of  perform- 
ance as  compared  with  the  completely 
untried  situation  of  the  40-year,  no- 
d'">wnpa>Tnent  propo<5ition.  regarding 
the  perforrr.ance  of  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations, has  been  very  good.  There 
are  other  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  we  mu.st  be  certain  that  people 
will  go  out  and  build  on  this  basis.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  not  an  inconsider- 
able example,  because  New  York  has  10 
prrcent  of  the  Nation's  hou.sing.  One 
cannot  dismiss  this  as  sunply  a  lab- 
oratory experiment  on  a  small  scale  in 


one  particular  State.  New  York  is  not 
called  the  Empire  State  for  nothing.  It 
is  an  empire,  having  all  kinds  of  cities, 
including  New  York  City,  the  largest  in 
the  country  and  the  mo.st  p<jweiful  in 
terms  of  finance  and  other  matters. 

Tt.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

New  York  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
place  in  which  to  prove  a  proposition  of 
this  kind.  What  the  program  has  done 
in  New  York  has  been  to  attract  trade 
unions,  employers,  and  cooperative  or- 
ganizations of  various  kinds  to  enter  Into 
this  field  and  to  build  under  this  plan, 
which  is  a  mo=t  useful  plan  for  people 
who  are  cooperating  with  one  another  in 
other  matters,  and  who  then  can  move 
into  cooperation  in  the  housing  field. 
It  lends  itself  very  well  to  cooperative 
ownership,  as  well,  in  which  there  are 
many  savings  when  one  gets  into  the 
moderate  income  field — for  instance, 
savings  such  as  those  which  would  be  in- 
herent in  connection  with  ?elf -service — 
savings  which  represent  enormous  sav- 
ings in  terms  of  housing  costs. 

The  other  feature  is  one  which  is  rath- 
er rare  in  terms  of  a  new  program.  In 
other  words,  here  we  can  speak  of  actual 
performance  and  achievement,  such  as 
has  occurred  in  New  York.  Indeed,  the 
voters  in  New  York  have  twice  voted  af- 
firmatively, by  very  substantial  major- 
ities, in  favor  of  a  program  of  this  kind. 
In  addition,  the  program  will  enable 
such  corpwrations  to  negotiate  with  mu- 
nicipalities or  tax  concessions,  because 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  a  municipal- 
ity to  defer  tax  income  for  a  time  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  project  to  be  under- 
taken In  the  first  place. 

In  addition — and  aLo  very  impor- 
tant—States, including  the  State  of  New 
York,  often  are  willing  to  give  condemna- 
tion authority  to  corporation-,  of  this 
kind.  So  a  further  important  point  is 
the  capability  of  developing  at  reason- 
able cost  appropriate  sites  for  such  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  here  is  an  alter- 
native which  makes  great  sen.se.  has 
actually  been  tried,  avoids  the  imtried 
aspects  of  the  40-year,  no-downpayment 
program,  and  answers  the  social  ques- 
tions which  trouble  many  persons  about 
the  40-year,  no-downpayment  program — 
because  it  does  require  investment.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  also  point  out  that 
the  loan  authority  under  this  plan  can 
be  as  great  as  90  percent  of  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  completed  project.  So 
some  investment  is  required;  and  that  is 
why  this  plan  encourages  cooperatives. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  forms  a  much 
better  basis  for  the  security  behind  the 
mortgage,  because  it  enable.s  many 
properties  to  lean  on  each  other  in  re- 
spect to  a  corporation  which  i.ssues  its 
own  bonds 

Finally,  it  is  a  great  inducement  for 
the  making  of  arrangements,  with 
municipalities,  which  result  :n  further 
reducng  cost,s.  through  tax  abatements 
of     various     kinds     and     through     the 


capability    of    receiving    the    power    of 
condemnation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  is  not  in 
vain  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  itself  has  looked  with  favor, 
rather  than  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  upon 
this  proposal,  even  at  a  time  when  it  felt 
it  had  to  turn  it  down,  in  preference  to 
the  plan  of  tlic  administration  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
on  Tuesday  we  shall  be  able  to  have  fur- 
ther debate  regarding  this  matter.  As 
I  told  the  Senator  who  is  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  would  take  some  of 
my  time  today  and  would  have  this  pro- 
posal the  pending  question,  but  I  would 
hope  to  reserve  at  least  1  hour  of  my  time 
for  next  week,  when  perhaps  other 
Senators  who  support  this  concept  will 
be  here  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  de- 
velop the  matter  farther. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  have  to  leave  very  soon.  So 
I  shall  mp.ke  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
very  brief. 

It  is  a  little  diflQcult  to  oppose  a  plan 
such  as  the  one  the  Senator  from  New 
York  proposes.  He  knows  that  last  year 
I  expressed  my  fjympathy  with  the  plan, 
and  voted  for  It  in  the  committee,  and 
brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  we  were  not  able  to  put  it  throuph. 
I  did  that  largely  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
fine  .showing  made  before  our  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  what  had  been  done  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Of  course,  at 
that  time  we  did  not  have  the  alterna- 
tive plan  which  the  administration  has 
su£rt'e.«5ted. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
that  the  subcommittee  referred  his  pro- 
posal to  the  full  committee,  in  order  that 
we  might  decide  between  the  two.  It 
was  felt  that  they  were  alternative 
plans,  and  that  we  should  not  have  both 
of  them. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
the  plan  has  worked  well  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  as  I  said  at  the  committee 
meeting.  I  do  not  know  that  that  can 
be  taken  as  assurance  that  it  would  work 
well  over  the  country.  New  York  pre- 
sents an  unusual  situation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  so  well  stated. 
New  York  has  10  percent  of  the  housing 
of  the  Nation,  and  has  a  tremendous 
housing  program,  on  a  State  basis,  and 
has  another  one  on  a  city  basis,  and 
Is  in  a  position,  and  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  try  out  new  programs,  and  this 
one  it  has  tried  out,  and  it  has  worked 
well. 

Another  feature  Is  that  I  believe  It 
generally  would  always  be  preferable  to 
have  a  program  which  would  rely  upon 
private  market  financing,  rather  than 
direct  loans  from  the  Government. 

I  have  supported  direct  loan  programs 
more  than  once.  I  was  the  author  of 
the  direct  loan  program  for  veterans.  I 
was  the  author  in  the  Senate  of  the 
program  which  provided  for  direct  loans 
for  farm  housing.  I  .supported — not 
originally,  but  eventually— the  direct 
loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  at  this 
point   will    the   Senator   from   Alabama 

yield  Uj  me'r' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair»  Doe^s  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr   SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  resf)ect  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  I  should  only  like  to 
make  clear  a  point — one  which  I  am  sure 
he  will  understand  I  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  direct  loans  and  what 
I  propose  A  direct  loan  Is— as  in  the 
veterans'  situation — made  when  the 
money  actually  moves  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  tiie  borrowers  My  proposal 
would  require  that  the  market  accept 
these  bonds.  otherwLsc,  no  money  for 
such  loans  would  be  available.  I  think 
that  make.',  a  ver>'  matci  lal  difference 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  probably  I 
was  not  being  ver>-  accurate  when  I  re- 
ferred to  direct   loans. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  matter.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is.  as  I  under- 
stand It,  Uial  the  Government  under- 
write tho.se  bonds. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Oh,  no  AU  that  the 
Government  would  do  would  be  to  put  up 
$100  million,  in  order  to  give  such  a  cor- 
poration some  capital.  It  could  draw 
down  the  capital  its  soon  as  the  corpora- 
tion accumulated  any.  Other  than  that, 
the  corporation  would  issue  the  securities 
to  the  public,  with  a  Govi  rnment  guar- 
antee of  the  securities 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  what  I 
.said — in  other  words,  the  Government 
would  underwrite  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  trying  to  avoid — 
because  it  would  be  unfair  to  this  pro- 
posal— any  imputation  that  this  plan 
involves  the  proposition  of  back-door 
financing. 

In  talking  about  direct  loans,  the 
question  is  where  the  money  will  come 
from.  In  mofet  cases,  the  money  comes 
from  the  Treasury,  generally  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Act  But  in  this 
case  tlie  money  will  come  from  the 
public,  in  a  direct  way  Therefore, 
there  mu.st  he  public  acceptability ,  and 
If  tlie  money  is  not  obtained  in  that 
way,  It  will  be  im;x).ssible  to  go  through 
with  the  protiram. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  public 
Is  very  receptive,  and  that  the  money 
can  be  raised  from  the  public  by  a  bond 
sale  of  this  kind. 

I  thank  Ulie  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  making  that  point 
clear.  Certainly,  he  has  clarified  it  for 
me. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss,  namely,  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  bonds.  Doea  the  Senator 
from  New  York  believe  it  is  feasible  for 
the  Senate  to  initiate  such  action:'  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
knows  how  jealously  the  House  defends 
and  stands  by  Its  prerogatives  with  ref- 
erence to  writing  legislation  of  Uiat  kind. 
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What    would    his    thought    be   on    that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  In  this  case 
it  Ls  so  peripheral  to  the  main  point  that 
I  would  feel  the  House  could  not  feel 
It  \joald  be  amiss.  I  have  served  in  the 
House,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  I 
know  how  sensitive  it  is  on  this  ques- 
tion. If  tiie  mam  tlirust  were  the  tax 
exemption.  I  would  agree,  but  it  is  only 
peripheral   to   the    main   pomt. 

The  idea  of  tax  exemption  on  housing 
bonds  has  been  very  deeply  imbedded  in 
(.ur  housing  legLslation  through  public 
housing,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  House 
could  take  it  to  be  amiss  if  we  offered 
It  the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  same 
principle  m  respect  of  moderate  income 
housing,  where  the  main  tiirust  was  not 
tax  exemption.  However,  that  is  one  of 
the  main  i)enpheral  benefits.  The 
main  idea  is  not  to  get  tax  exemption 
for  the  bonds,  but  the  main  purpose 
IS  different.  It  happens  that  the  tax 
exemption  helps,  but  the  tax  exemption 
;s  only  incidental  to  the  fact  that  the 
bonds  would  be  issued  by  a  Government 
corpcration.  It  therefore  would  be  tax 
exempt  under  State  law.  too.  .since  a 
State  could  not  tax  a  governmental 
iiLstrumentality. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
main  thrust  of  the  proposal  is  not  tax 
exemption  per  se,  I  would  say  the  House 
should  not  take  offense.  1  may  point 
out  that  there  are  some  15  examples  of 
tx)nds  issued  by  various  tj-pes  of  Gov- 
tnimenl  corporations  which  also,  by 
virute  of  their  origm,  have  been,  for 
practical  purposes,  tax  exempt.  I  am 
confident,  and  we  will  check  the  matter 
over  the  wfH.'kend.  that  many  of  these 
propo.sais  did  not  originate  in  the  House. 
We  shall  check  that  point  to  make  sure. 

I  have  made  the  best  answer  I  can 
make  to  the  Senator's  view,  which  I 
deeply  respect, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  check  into  section  42 'at, 
title  HI,  I  .shall  not  take  the  time  to 
read  it,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
have  that  statute  in  mind,  not  that  it 
would  prevent  us  from  enacting  a  later 
.statute,  but  simply  because  it  indicates 
a  policy  established  by  Congress  since 
the  tax  exempt  statutes  relating  to  hous- 
ing bonds  were  authorized  in  1937  or 
1938 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aiming  at  the 
.same  objective.  I  want  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  diligence  ai.d  earnestness  with 
whicii  he  has  worked  on  this  t.vpe  of  leg- 
Lslation. Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
reach  a  ma.ss  market  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing,  for  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  people  who  today  are  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  owning  or  living 
in  such  property,  simply  because  their 
incomes  are  not  high  enough.  We  are 
both  trying  to  do  it  under  the  admm- 
istration  experiment — and  it  is  an  ex- 
periment. That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  question  of  need 
has  been  raised  by  the  very  same  friends 
and  colleagues  who  commiserate  about 


the  fact  that  we  are  underusing  the  re- 
sourcf^s  of  our  country.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  houses  will  be  built  on 
the  basis  of  demand,  and  that  such  con- 
stiuction  will  greatly  stimulate  produc- 
tion m  this  country.  The  incomes  of  40 
percent  of  our  people  permit  them  to 
own  houses,  but  the  incomes  of  60  per- 
cent do  not.  The  mean  income  of  the 
American  family  is  said  to  be  somewhere 
arotmd  $7,000.  The  last  figure  I  saw 
*-&s  $6,600.  It  is  a  fact  which  disquali- 
fies a  large  proportion  of  the  American 
people  from  owning  homes.  So  we  have 
the  capabil  ty  of  a  tremendous  stimulant 
to  the  American  productive  economy,  as 
well  as  a  tremendous  social  benefit  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  majority  of 
the  American  families 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  have  used 
this  figure  previously.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  it.  but  I  believe  it  is  accurate. 
Roughly  75  percent  of  American  families 
today  have  incomes  too  low  to  enable 
them  to  afford  the  average  house  I  will 
not  say  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
house,  but  a  typical  FHA  house  In 
other  words,  the  great  mass  market  is 
left  without  the  ability  to  buy  an  FHA 
house  under  existing  law  and  today's 
I'rices. 

Regardless  of  our  following  divergent 
routes,  we  are  both  aiming  toward  that 
objective. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  an  order 
has  been  entered  that,  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Pre-sident.  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  give  no- 
tice that  the  Interior  appropriation  bill 
will  be  up  for  consideration  on  Tue.sday, 
as  well  as  the  continuation  of  the  hous- 
ing bill,  but  that  if  there  are  to  be  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  ordered  on  either  bill, 
they  will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 


ADJOLTINMENT   TO    TUESDAY   AT 
11    A.M. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  adjourn  until  next  Tues- 
day at  11  am. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.>  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  June  6,  1961,  at 
11  ajn. 


*^       NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  2.  1961: 

U.S.  Patint  Oitic« 

Edwin  L,  Reynolds,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
First    Assistant    C-onunlssloner    of  Patents. 

Horace  B  Fay.  Jr  .  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 

Arthur  'W.  Crocker,  of  Maryl&nd,  to  be  an 
examiner  in  chief,  XJJS.  Patent  OfHce. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  2,  1961 : 

BtTiEAU  or  Customs 

CX)LLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

Ernesto  Flores,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No  50,  with  headquarters  in  Coliim- 
bus,  N    Mex 

Cornelius  F  Reardon,  of  Montana,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No  33,  with  headquarters  In  Great 
Palls.  Mont 

A.  Bayard  Angle  of  Florida,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  District 
No    18,  with  headquarters  in  Tampa.  Fla. 

Mrs.  Edna  M  Scales,  of  Oregon,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No  29,  with  headquarters  in  Port- 
land. Oreg 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNOv^.  .Fi  m;  .').  1!M;1 

The  House  met  at   12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra.skamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowin.g  prayer; 

Lamentations  3:4;  Let  us  search  and 
try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord. 

O  Thou  who  hast  made  us  for  thyself, 
grant  that  as  we  turn  to  Thee  in  our 
moments  of  prayer  and  meditation  we 
may  feel  the  touch  of  Thy  .=;pint  drawing 
us  unto  Thee  with  the  cords  of  love  that 
cannot   be  broken. 

May  it  be  the  deep  and  dominant  long- 
ing of  our  hearts  to  know  Thy  presence 
and  power  more  intimately  which  alone 
can  dispel  our  doubts,  solve  our  problems, 
and  quiet  our  fears 

Help  us  to  respond  to  the  constraint 
oi  those  lofty  impulses  and  aspirations 
commanding  and  encouraging  us  to  re- 
main steadfast,  however  belligerent  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  aggression  may  be. 

Inspire  us  to  pray  fervently  and  labor 
faithfully  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
vision  of  a  new  and  better  day  which  at 
times  IS  beshadowed  but  never  eclipsed, 
obscured  but  never  extinguished. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  who  came  to  lead  mankind  out  of 
hate  into  love,  and  out  of  sin  into  salva- 
tion.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  1.  1961.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

H.R.  5954.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 


with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr  McClellan,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr  Hayden.  Mr  Monroney.  Mr 
Johnston,  Mr  Hruska.  Mr.  Bridges,  and 
Mr.  KccHEL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8  1720  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus  agrl- 
culttiral  commodities  to  assist  needy  peoples 
and  to  promote  economic  development  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  HAROLD  PLANNER Y 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood  1 . 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  3,  at  4:30  p  m..  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda.  Md  , 
a  distinguished  former  colleague  of  yours 
and  of  many  of  the  Members  still  here, 
and  a  predecessor  of  mine  in  this  seat 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  hold,  and  a  dear 
and  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  passed 
from  the  scene  of  his  many  and  arduous 
labors — the  Honorable  J.  Harold  Flan- 
nery,  late  president  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  Luzerne  County,  and  a 
former  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  unexpectedly  of 
heart  failure.     He  was  63. 

Hospital  attaches  at  the  Bethesda  in- 
stitution, a  major  medical  research  cen- 
ter, reported  the  juri-st's  heart  failed  as 
a  result  of  complications  due  to  "acute 
bronchial  asthma,"  a  serious  respiratory 
ailment.  He  was  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution on  Friday.  June  2.  at  1  p  m  after 
a  hurried  flight  by  private  plane  from 
the   Wilkes-Barre-Scranton    Airport. 

At  his  bedside  when  death  came  was 
his  wife,  the  former  Anne  Allen,  and  his 
son.  Attorney  J    Harold  Flannery.  Jr 

Judge  Harold  Flannery,  a  resident  of 
906  Susquehanna  Avenue,  West  Pittston. 
Pa.,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  a 
third  consecutive  10-year  term  on  the 
common  pleas  bench  this  year.  He 
seemed  certain  to  be  elected  in  view  of 
his  endorsement  by  both  political  parties 
which  nominated  him  in  the  recent  pri- 
mary. 

Judge  Flannery  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  months.  On  the  day  after 
he  received  the  nomination  of  both  par- 
ties for  a  third  term.  May  17.  he  was 
admitted  to  Wllkes-Barre  General  Hos- 
pital. On  May  24,  a  week  later.  Flannery 
was  removed  home  from  the  hospital. 
where  he  was  recuperating 

His  condition  apparently  worsened, 
and  I  made  arrangements  for  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Bethesda  institution  on  rec- 
ommendation of  his  personal  physician, 
Dr    Malcolm   Borthwick.   of  Dallas 

I  was  deeply  grieved  when  word  of  his 
pa.ssing  came  shortly  afterward  We 
had  been  lifetime  friends  and  years  ago 
appeared  together  in  many  Little  Theater 
productions  in  Wilkes-Barre 

Judge  Flannery  although  endorsed  for 
reelection  by  both  parties,  was  regarded 


as  a  prominent  voice  in  Democratic  po- 
litical circles.  He  served  at  one  time  as 
county  Democratic  chairman. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  common 
pleas  court  on  November  4.  1941.  he 
served  three  consecutive  terms  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  11th  District  which 
encompasses  Luzerne  County  At  the 
age  of  38  he  was  elected  to  tlie  75th  Con- 
gress in  1936  and  won  reelection  to  the 
76th  and  77th  Congresses  in  1938  and 
1940.  A  terrific  vote  getter,  he  yarntred 
over  100,000  votes  in  winmng  his  third 
term  in  Congress,  which  he  resigned  to 
aspire  for  judge. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  in  Congress,  he 
served  from  1932  to  1936  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Luzerne  County.  He 
prosecuted  a  murder  case  that  attracted 
nationwide  attention  because  of  Its 
similarity  to  "The  American  Tragedy." 
a  popular  novel  at  that  time  by  Theodore 
Dreiser. 

He  also  served  as  solicitor  of  Pittston, 
his  native  community,  from  1926  to  1930 
Judge  Flannery  was  prominently  known 
as  an  afterdinner  speaker  and  as  a 
humorist.  He  app>eared  at  hundreds  of 
functions  throughout  the  county  during 
his  career  as  a  Congressman  and  Jurist. 

Born  in  Pittston.  April  19.  1898.  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Maj,  and  Mrs, 
John  T.  Flannery,  who.se  homestead  was 
at  229  South  Main  Street,  that  city. 
After  his  marriage,  he  moved  to  West 
Pittston  about  25  years  ago. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary. Kingston,  after  which  he  entered 
the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  I.  After 
the  war.  he  returned  to  pursue  his  law 
studies  and  received  his  degree  from 
Dickinson  School  of  Law.  Carlisle.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March  1921. 

His  father,  who  was  a  city  clerk  of 
Pittston  for  many  years,  was  popularly 
known  as  Captain  Flannery  He  .served 
as  captain  of  Company  H.  9th  Penn.syl- 
vania  Infantry  Regiment,  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  He  was  later  pro- 
moted to  major. 

Judge  Flannery  had  two  brothers  in 
the  legal  profession  Attornf-y  PYanJc 
Flannery,  who  died  about  10  years  ago. 
and  Attorney  Patrick  Flannery,  who  died 
about  5  years  ago  His  son  Attorney  J 
Harold  Flannery,  Jr  ,  is  now  .serving 
with  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Judge  Flannery  was  once  a  candidate 
for  State  superior  court.  In  the  late 
1920"s.  he  formed  a  partner.ship  with 
Attorney  William  White  Hall,  of  Pitts- 
ton. Judge  Flannery  was  a  member  of 
numerous  organizations,  particularly 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick  of 
Greater  Pittston.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church 
West   Pittston. 

Besides  his  wife  and  son,  he  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Mc- 
Cawley  of  Carbondale.  Another  sister, 
Grace,  died  several  years  ago. 

The  distinguished  Sunday  Independent 
of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa  .  in  the  edition  of 
June  4,  carried  the  following  editorial: 

J.  Harold  Flannery 
A  real  shock  to  all  of  Luzerne  County  wsvs 
the   completely   unexpected   death    yesterday 
In    Maryland    of    President   Judge    J     Harold 
Flannery,  of  West  Plttaton 
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Known  for  years  n"t  to  have  l>eeii  rububt 
and  known  to  have  been  given  a  recent 
thorough  hospital  checkup,  he  gave  the  peo- 
ple no  reason  to  fi  el  his  life  was  In  danger 

A  sudden  turn  for  the  worse  CHme  und 
then,  so  quickly,  the  end  of  a  splendid  career 
aa  a  Jurist  and  ns  a  man 

Perhaps  it  is  best  t<j  let  the  records  sp>eak 
ai  to  the  standing  of  Judge  Flannery 

And.  Just  last  month  with  no  one  even 
la  this  politically  ambitious  county  show- 
ing the  slightest  dlsposUlon  to  oppose  him. 
Judge  tannery  was  given  both  nominations 
for  hta  third  term  on  the  bench. 

Even  more  than  that  is  the  fact  that  thla 
la  the  second  time,  as  came  his  time  to  ask 
If  the  people  wanted  him  again,  he  had  been 
honored  with  botii  nominations  and  given 
no  opposition. 

It  happened  flnt  10  yean  ago  and  then 
again  this  year 

This  Is  the  finest  ai  d  the  ntoet  under- 
■tandatile  tritiute  that  can  be  paid  the  late 
President  Judge  J   Harold  Flannery. 

Had  Juds'c  Flannery  Lived,  he  would 
have  returned  to  the  Luzenie  County 
bench  as  i'r<'Mdent  judge.  But  we  who 
knew  and  lo\ed  hiin,  remember  hun  also 
as  a  distinguished  Mi  mlx?r  of  tins  body 
In  both  of  liiese  oQic<^s  of  great  tnist  and 
confidence,  he  dLsplayed  qualities  of 
leader.sliip  ar.d  ability  that  mark  hi:n  a<< 
a  stat<»sman  of  the  fiirt  order  Devoted 
as  he  always  was  to  the  Nation's  prime 
interests,  he  reflected  witli  great  honor 
the  confidence  placed  in  hini  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Lurerne  County  when  he  served 
them  in  the  Nation  s  Caintai  during  the 
diflficult  days  of  the  oiitbrr  ak  of  World 
War  II.  and  later  for  20  years  a.'-  an  able 
and  understanding  judge. 

Thou-sands  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Luzerne  County,  and  for  that  matter 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  country,  are  indebted 
to  hun  for  his  unceasing  labor.s  toward 
our  general  welfare 

Hierf  seemed  to  be  no  end  U>  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  his  unlimited  ca- 
pacity for  work.  Toll,  however,  was  be- 
ing taken  by  his  cea.'ieless  activities 
which,  no  doubt,  accounted  in  a  large 
measure  for  his  sudden  death  at  a  tune 
when  most  of  us  felt  he  was  at  the  merid- 
ian of  his  brilliant  powers  and  great  ca- 
pacities 

The  name  and  fame  of  every  man 
survive  for  a  lit:!e  time  or.  porchance. 
for  a  little  loncre;-  time — then  disappear. 
It  is  strikingly  tiiie.  however,  that  what 
a  man  is  or  does  remains  eternal. 

Num^berless  thousands,  recognizing  in 
him  the  true  quiJities  of  leadership  and 
friendship,  are  sorrowed  by  his  passing. 
We  have  lost  a  great  man  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  The  .'^tate  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  county  of  Luzerne  has  lost  an 
experienced  anc  able  jurist  of  whom 
they  win  always  have  rea.^on  to  be  proud 
I  have  lost  an  old  and  true  friend,  a  fine 
companion,  and  a  dear  colleague,  the  like 
of  whom  rarely  exists  among  men 

Judge  Fiamie;"y  was  a  devot*'d  hus- 
band, a  kind  and  generous  father  whom 
his  family  loved  deeply  and  respected 
fully.  Harold.  Anne,  and  I  have  been 
friends  even  before  they  were  married 
so  many  years  ago.  I  held  Nicky,  h:s 
only  son,  on  my  knee  many  and  many  a 
time.  These  tie^  and  his  family  obliga- 
tions were  foren-ost  in  his  consideration, 
and  he  was  always  attentive  to  their 
interests  and   their  needs      Because  of 


liis  early  demise,  a  beloved  member  is 
absent  from  this  wonderful  family 
hi  earth. 

I  can  .say  indeed,  to  those  near  and 
dear  to  him.  that  they  have  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  sincerely  appreciate  his  real  worth. 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  servant 

In  the  busy  pursuit  of  our  everyday 
lives,  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  set  a.side 
a  sacred  hour  to  pause  in  serious  reflec- 
tion and  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleagje. 

And  so,  Mr  Speaker,  we  gather 
today  in  this  Chamber  he  lo\cd  and 
graced  so  well,  to  do  honor  to  him,  who 
but  yesterday  walked  and  labored  be- 
side us  in  public  .ser\  ice 

The  thought  of  death  and  this  time 
dedicated  to  memorial  ob.servances  must 
bring  to  each  of  us  the  stark  realization 
of  life's  uncertainty,  the  immutable  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  llie  utter  vanity  of 
our  human  pursuits. 

The  i.s,«:ue  of  life  has  been  framed  for 
tliis  b<^'loved  judge  In  all  the  contro- 
versies involving  mortal  beings,  he  has 
finally  answered  the  'altimat.e  summons 
from  the  Supreme  Judize  of  us  all.  How 
vain  and  useless  would  be  our  present 
proceedings  were  tJiey  not  to  av  aken  in 
us  a  more  serioa'^  and  consciouf.  knowl- 
edge that  we  srwin  will  follow  in  his 
train 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  sadne.ss  today  is 
lightened  by  a  happy  reflection  of  the 
great  accomplisliments  attribjted  to 
b.im — accomplishments  of  trust  and  con- 
fidences kept,  deeds  of  unselfisi  public 
service,  and  consecrated  devotion  to  the 
noble  ideals  of  manhood  and  statesman- 
.ship. 

The  great  American  ix)et.  Longfellow. 
prescribed  a  mi.'^sion  in  life  for  us  all— a 
mission  to  which  the  hfe  of  this  great 
statesman  and  jurist  directs  us: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  .<;ubllme, 
And.  departing  ]'^\e  behind  tet 

Pootprlntfi  on  the  sands  nf  tLne; 
Pootprlnts,  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  life  s  6<jlenin  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  bro'.her. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate 
StUl  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Harold  could  walk  with  kings  and 
never  lose  the  common  touch — he  could 
walk  with  men  in  the  common  walks  of 
life  and  never  lose  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  the  contribution  of  those 
who  occupied  a  lower  stratum  of  human 
.society.  It  nearly  seems  a  pity  that  men 
of  such  charm,  pr  rsonality.  ability,  devo- 
tion, and  affection  should  die  at  any 
time,  but  particularly  that  they  should 
die  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Through  the  years  I  mis,^ed  many  of 
my  friends,  but  not  more  greatly  and 
grievously  than  this  one. 

As  long  as  I  shall  live,  I  shall  chensh 
the  memory  of  this  fine  warm  friend,  and 
I  hope  that  today,  like  Sir  Walt-er  Scott 
on  the  way  from  Abbotsford  to  Meiro.'^e 
Abbey,  as  the  spirit  of  Harold  Flannery 
looks  down  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven,  he  may  catch  a  hallowed  view 
of  the  scene  where  he  worked  and  which 
he  loved. 


Mrs.  Flood  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
.'^\•m.pathy  to  Mrs.  Flannery  and  to  her 
son.  J.  Harold,  Jr.,  who  in  t.heir  great 
sorrow  liave  every  right  to  ae  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  spirited  heritage 
which  he  iell  to  them. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unarumous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desir?  to  do  so 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  thtir  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  services  of  the  late  Judge 
Flannery 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  could 
not  let  this  moment  pai>s  wi-hout  asso- 
ciating myself  with  all  of  the  fine  tributes 
that  h.ave  been  paid  to  a  very  dear  fnend 
and  lormer  colleague,  the  Honorable 
J.  Harold  Flannery. 

His  death,  at  the  a^e  of  63.  has  re- 
moved one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
had  served  with  distinction  as  a  jurist 
and  as  a  Coiii-'ressman 

Judge  Flannery  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous vigor  He  also  was  an  individ- 
ual who  possessed  a  truly  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  Both  helped  to  mold 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  friend- 
ship that  everyone  who  ever  knew  him 
admired. 

From  his  school  days  in  Wyoming 
Seminary,  Judge  Flannery  vas  marked 
for  distinction.  His  own  townspeople 
of  Pittston  named  him  their  solicitor. 
He  later  served  as  an  assistant  district 
attorney  of  his  county,  Luzerne,  and  at 
the  age  of  38  was  selected  by  the  elec- 
torate to  serve  here  m  the  U.S.  Con- 
gre.ss. 

From  the  time  he  first  came  into  the 
lialls  of  Congress  with  the  75th  Congre.ss 
m  1936.  Judge  Flannery  showed  that  he 
was  to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
great  body.  The  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions and  the  spirit  with  which  he  gave 
his  best  to  every  cause  he  ever  cham- 
pioned Will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us  who  served  with  him. 

Judge  Flanneiy  was  elected  to  the 
common  pleas  court  of  Luzerne  County 
on  November  4.  1941.  His  years  on  the 
bench  proved  that  he  had  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  work..  His  people  knew  this 
and  their  respect  for  Harold  was  re- 
flected this  past  May  when  they  nomi- 
nated him  for  a  third  term  without  op- 
position from  either  party. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife.  hLs  son,  and  his  slst<>r.  They  should 
find  much  happiness  in  knowing  that  J. 
Harold  Flannery  contributed  mu:h  to 
making  America  a  better  place  to  live. 


COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  se.ssion  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
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know  that  I  shall  object,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  rather  unwritten 
rule  has  been  that  permission  to  sit  dur- 
ing sessions  of  the  House  should  only  be 
had  during  general  debate.  Of  course, 
there  will  not  be  any  general  debate  to- 
day. May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
cleared  this  with  the  minority  Members? 
Mr.  MOULDER.  Yes,  the  committee 
wishes  to  sit  this  afternoon  in  executive 
session  to  consider  the  bill  on  educa- 
tional TV. 

,  Mr.  HALLECK.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr  Speaker,  with 
this  further  suggestion.  I  think  by  and 
large  it  is  not  well  to  have  the  legisla- 
tive committees  meet  when  there  is  im- 
portant business  on  the  floo-  of  the  House 
where  votes  are  apt  to  be  had  I  can 
understand  the  variation  of  the  rule 
when  there  is  general  debate  I  am  not 
going  to  object  this  time,  but  I  think. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  have  some  dis- 

;  cussion  on  that  and  arrive  at  some  rule 

j  so  that  it  would  be  better  understood. 

1  The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


'LESS  THAN  HONORABLE  DIS- 
CHARGES FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
MILITARY 

Mr  DCYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 
!      Mr,     DOYLE.     Mr      Speaker      I     am 
I  pleased  to  advise  the  Housf>  that,  finally. 
'  the  Department  of  Defense  after  havintr 
'  the  bill.  H.R.  1935.  before  it  since  early 
j  February  made  a  report  to  the  Honorable 
'  Carl  VrrsoN  last  Thursday      The  gen- 
tleman    from     Georeia     !Mr      Vinson] 
prompt 'y  3*"nt  me  the  report  on  Friday, 
which  report  contained  substantially  the 
same  objections  to  the  bill  which  they 
made  to  H.R   88,  the  predecessor  during 
the  «6th  Congress,  to  H  R    1935  for  the 
87th  Congress. 

'  The  bill,  as  you  remember,  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges for  members  of  the  military. 
I  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr  Vin- 
son! last  year  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  February  5,  1960,  as  follows: 

I  know  the  position  of  thp  Department  of 
Defense  in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
but  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  which  I 
think  is  rather  ridiculous,  I  would  consider  it 
a  personal  favor.  If  you  would  let  Mr  Doyie 
appear  before  your  committee  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

During  the  86th  Congress  H  R  88,  the 
predecessor  to  H.R.  1935.  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  the  Suspension 
of  Rules  Calendar.  But.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  U.S.  Senate  ad- 
vised that  It  had  reached  his  committee 
too  late  to  arrange  for  hearings  and  con- 
sideration before  congre.ssional  adjourn- 
ment, and  on  July  20.  1959,  I  received 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

Dear  Congres.sman  Doyle  Permit  me  to 
acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  14.^ 

I  have  been  trying  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  pending  committee  business  that 
reached  us  before  HR  R8  but  I  shall  sec 
that  you  are  notified  In  order  that  you  can 
be  present  whenever  hearings  can  be  sched- 
uled on  your  bill. 

Other  Members  have  joined  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  and  we  are  going  to 
process  it  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
have,  in  this  87th  Congress  already  filed 
the  identical  text  of  H.R.  1935,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  are  as  follows:  H  R. 
2706,  the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mrs  Granahan];  HR  3243,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Cohe- 
ianI:  H.R.  4364,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  McFall!;  H.R  2712,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Hol- 
land]; H.R.  2328,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  fMr  Westi.and  I ;  H  R.  709, 
tiie  gentleman  of  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Lane];  H  R.  250,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI:  H.R.  1279.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Farb- 
sTEiNi.  HR  1187.  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr.  McDonocgh  1 :  H.R  3185, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Zelentco!:  H.R.  193,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Wilson,.  H  R. 
2243.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr.  Herlong':  HR  2241,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  fMr.  HealeyJ; 
H  R  673.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
:Mr.  Gilbert!;  H.R.  2703.  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton); 
HR  2462.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ,  Mr  Celler);  and  H  R.  1202,  the 
trentleman  from  New  York    (Mr.  Mul- 

TER  J. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  foregoing  list  of  bills 
indicates  very  clearly  that  this  House  is 
again  determintxl  to  try  to  give  many 
hundreds  of  deserving  American  lads  at 
least  a  little  chance  to  obtain  humani- 
tarian consideration  for  their  errors  and 
comparatively  minor  mistakes  made 
while  m  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  em- 
phasize the  IDoyle  bill,  H.R.  1935,  and 
companion  bills  are  not  designed  to 
apply  to  any  former  military  man  who 
was  found  to  be  of  criminal  Intent. 
habits,  tendencies,  and  design.  But.  I 
•believe  the  record  shows  that  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  have  been  in  the 
past  discharged  administratively  for  far 
lesser  reasons  and  causes  than  they 
should  have  been     It  continues  so 

And  if  I  am  asked  for  confirmation  by 
the  military  itself  of  my  statement  often 
made  that  any  type  of  discharge  le.ss 
than  honorable  continues  as  a  severe  set- 
back and  express  limitation  to  any  boy 
receiving  such  discharge,  I  herein  set 
forth  the  text,  quoted  from  page  2370  of 
the  hearings  before  the  special  subcom- 
mittee on  H.R.  1108  on  Monday.  June  24. 
1957,  and  which  previous  bill,  H.R.  1108, 
was  a  forerunner  of  H  R.  88  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  now  H  R  1935  in  this  87th 
Congress. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  quote 
appraises   in  exactly   the  same  manner 


and  weight  as  related  to  H  R.  1935  and 
companion  bills  as  it  did  in  relation  to 
H.R. 1108 

Mr  DoYLJC.  May  I  address  a  few  questions 
to  the  Secretary? 

I  think  the  subcommittee  recognizes,  or 
has  been  Informed,  prior  to  the  time  you 
came  to  the  service,  the  very  splendid  service 
you  rendered  to  our  country  In  your  prior 
position  you  rendered  a  very  distinguished 
service  as  Juvenile  Judge  in  a  Juvenile  court. 
Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  you  bring  to 
this  discussion  very  fine  experience  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  that. 

May  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions'  There  Is 
no  question  In  your  mind,  then.  Mr  Secre- 
tary, but  that  any  discbarge  less  than  hon- 
orable does,  as  you  said  in  your  fine  state- 
ment, and  in  your  answers  to  question,  leave 
the  holder  or  the  recipient  thereof  with  a 
stigmatized  condition?     Is  that  true? 

Mr  Jackson    That  is  correct,  sir 

Mr  DoTLE.  Both  as  to  the  social  standing 
In  the  community,  and  as  to  ready  ability 
to  obtain  dignified  and  commensurate  em- 
ployment. 

Would  you  agree  with  me? 

Mr  Jackson    Yes,  sir. 

Mr  DoTLr  And,  of  course  In  writing  the 
bill  which  I  did.  after  my  study  of  a  couple 
of  years,  I  then  learned  that  which  you  now 
state  In  agreement  with  me,  jnly  I  then 
learned  that  there  are  thousands — I  do  not 
mean  hundreds — I  mean  there  are  thou- 
sands, many  thousands  of  former  members 
of  the  military  who  have  less  than  honorable 
discharges  and  who  do  not.  therefore,  have 
any  reasonable  opportunity  to  gain  com- 
mensurate employment,  and  who  are  frowned 
upon  In  their  own  communities;  not  only 
they,  Mr  Secretary,  but  I  discovered  their 
whole  families  were  in  many  cases  frowned 
upon  by  their  neighbors  because  the  boy. 
temporarily  in  the  military  services  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  got  less  than  an  honorable 
discharge. 

Therefore,  prefacing  the  next  couple  of 
questions  I  will  ask  you.  I  make  that  state- 
ment as  a  background  because  this  subject 
of  less  than  honorable  discharges  la  not 
chickenfeed.  It  deals  with  thousands  of 
boys  who  have  been  discharged  and  who  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  stigma  which  you 
and  I  agree  was  a  re«ult  of  their  type  of  dis- 
charge, and  their  families  and  their  relatives 
In  many  cases  arc  affected 

Now  I  notice  In  your  statement  you  refer 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  now  further  em- 
phasizing the  desire  or  willingness  of  the 
military  to  let  a  boy  who  has  been  back  In 
civilian  life  for  at  least  2  years  reenllst  and 
try  to  earn   an   honorable  discharge 

Why  do  you  make  It  a  2-year  period?  Why 
not  1  year,  or  why  not  3  years?  How  do  you 
fix   the   term   of   2   years? 

Mr  Jackson  We  do  not  have  any  magic 
with  respect  to  the  period,  I  presume,  any 
more  than  the  committee  has  I  understand 
you  fixed  3;  we  fixed  2.  We  do  not  quarrel 
particularly  on  that  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  It  should  be  a  length  of  time  sufllclent 
to  warrant  a  fairly  sound  conclusion  as  to 
the    boy's   adjustment. 

Mr  DoTi-E  So  in  adopting  a  2-year  term, 
you  did  It  because  you  felt  that  2  years 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  acceptable  con- 
duct   In    civilian    life? 

Mr  Jackson  Coupled  with  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  there  Is  also  going  to  be  his 
period  of  service,  when  he  will  prove  hla 
worthiness. 

Mr  DoTLB.  So  that  If  you  chooee  2  yean 
as  an  acceptable  term,  coupled  with  that  later 
service,  our  suggestion  of  3  years  would  not 
be  out  of  line? 

Mr  Jackson.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  H  R  1935  for  the 
immediate  informiation  of  the  House,  as 
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It    hoped    for    early    cortsideration    and 
approval  again 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpresentatxies  of  the  UnUed  Statet  of 
America  in  Conj  rrvs  assembled  That  chap- 
ter 79  of  title  10  United  States  Oxle,  is 
amended  as  folii  «..- 

(li    Section    If 52    is   amended 

(A)  by  amend  ng  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section lai  to  r»ad  as  fellows  "Under  uni- 
form procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  ^ecreta.r>'  of  any  military  de- 
I^artment.  acting  throiieh  boftrds  of  civilians 
of  the  executive  part  of  that  military  de- 
partment may  -orrect  any  military  record 
of  that  departnient  when  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  conect  any  error  or  remoxe  an 
Injustice  ". 

(B)  by  addlni?  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  enc  of  subsection  (a):  "When 
It  considers  the  case  of  any  person  discharged 
or  dismissed  beiore  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Rent^nre  from  an  armed  force  under 
condltlonb  other  than  honorable  the  board 
shall  take  lnt<.  r  >nRlde.-ation  the  reasons  for 
the  type  of  thai  diotharge  or  dismissal.  In- 
cluding 

■■(li  the  con^lltions  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident,  statement.  a**iiude.  or 
act  which  led  to  that  discharge  or  (  ismls&al. 

'•(2  I  the  age  if  the  pers'm  at  the  time  of 
the  incident,  s.atement.  attitude  or  act 
which  led  to  that  discharge  or  dismissal. 

1.3 1  the  normal  prinl.shment  that  might 
have  been  adjud  <ed  iiad  that  incident  state- 
ment, attitude  or  act  occurred  or  been  made 
in  civilian  life,    md 

"(4  I  the  morRl  turiJitude.  il  any.  Involved 
in  the  incident,  statement,  attitude,  or  act 
which  led  to  that  discharge  or  dismissal  '  , 
and 

(C)  by  adding;  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

■(g)  In  the  ciae  of  any  person  discharged 
or  dlsmisaed.  bef  jre  or  after  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  from  an  aimed  force  under 
condlLloiut  I'thei  than  lionorable  the  board 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, issue  to  that  person  an  &emplar>' 
Rehabilitation  i^ertificate'  dated  as  of  the 
date  It  IS  issued,  if,  after  considering  the 
re.taijns  for  that  discharge  or  diamlssal.  in- 
cluding those  natters  set  forth  in  clause? 
(l)-i4)  of  subsection  lai.  It  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  he  ha* 
rehabllliaied  himself,  that  his  character  is 
good,  and  that  his  conduct  activities,  and 
hablt«  since  he  was  so  discharged  or  dis- 
missed have  been  exemplary  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  but  not  leas  than  three 
years 

"(h)  AppliCaHons  and  reapplicatlons  for 
correction  of  records  under  subsection  (g) 
may  be  filed  ai  uny  time,  but  not  before 
three  years  after  that  discharge  or  dis- 
missal 

"(l»  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g) . 
oral  or  written  evidence  im-  both,  may  be 
used.  Including 

"(1)  a  notarized  .«uitenient  from  the  chief 
law  enforcemer  t  officer  of  the  town  city, 
or  county  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  at- 
testing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as 
police  and  cour  .  records  are  concerned; 

"(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer, if  empl<  yed.  attesting  to  his  general 
reputation  and    emjjloyment   record 

"(3l  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  five  pers<ins  Httestmg  that  they  have 
personally  known  hnn  fur  at  least  three 
years  as  a  perv>n  o!  ^{ood  reputation  and 
exemplary  cone  uct  and  the  extent  of  per- 
sonal contact  they   have  had  with  him     and 

"(4)  such  Independent  investigation  as 
the  b<»ard  may   nake 

"(J  I  No  beni'flts  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  i  ii-.cluding  those  relating  to 
pensions,  compensation,  hospitalization  mil- 
itary pay  and  allowances  education  loan 
guarantees     retired     [>ay     or    other    benefits 


baaed  on  military  service;  accrue  to  any 
per8.>n  to  whom  an  Exemplary  Rehabilita- 
tion Ortlficate  is  issued  under  subsection 
(g)  unless  he  would  be  entitled  to  those 
benefits  under  his  original  discharge  or  dis- 
missal Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thiF 
section  or  section  1553  of  this  title,  nu 
Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate  may  be 
lfi.sued  except  under  subsection  igi  and  after 
a  specific  finding  by  the  !x)a:d  t;.a;  ;•  i--  is- 
sued under   that  subsection 

iki  Tlie  Secretary  of  l>efense  tor  the 
military  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  It 
is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy, 
shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15  of  each  year  the  number  of  cases  re- 
viewed by  each  b{)ard  under  subsection  (g(. 
and  the  number  of  Exemplary  Rehabilita- 
tion Certificate?  issued  under  that  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Section  1553  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  f  1553    Review   of   discharge    or   dismissal 

■(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  .shai:  after 
consulting  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  establish  boards  of  review 
each  consisting  of  five  members,,  to  review, 
under  uniform  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.^e  in  the  case  of  a  military 
dei)artment  the  discharge  or  dismissal  of 
any  former  member  ol  ar.  armed  force  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  his  department  upon  it* 
own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  such 
former  member  or.  if  he  is  dead,  his  sur- 
viving spouse,  next  of  kind,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative 

"(bi  A  board  established  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  subject  to  review  by  t)ae  Secretary- 
concerned  change  a  discharge  or  dismissal, 
or  issue  a  new  discharge,  to  reflect  Its 
findings 

"(c)  A  review  by  a  board  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  bt-sed  on  the 
records  of  the  armed  force  concerned  and 
such  other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to 
the  board  Including  thi->se  matt?rs  set  forth 
in  clauses  (l)-(4)  of  section  15! 2,  a)  of  thi* 
title.  A  witness  may  present  evidence  t^ 
such  a  board  in  pers'.m  or  by  affidavit  A 
person  who  requests  a  review  under  ihli> 
section  may  appear  before  such  a  board  i:. 
person  or  by  counsel  or  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  recognized  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  under 
chapter  S9  of  title  38 

■(dp  In  the  case  of  any  person  discharged 
or  dismi.ssed  before  or  after  th?  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  from  an  armed  force 
under  conditions  other  than  hcnorabie  the 
board  may,  with  the  approval  cl  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  issue  to  that  jjerson  an 
"Ixemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate'  dated 
as  of  the  date  it  is  ii,6ued  if  af'er  consider- 
ing the  reasons  for  that  discharge  or  dis- 
missal. Including  those  matters  set  forth  in 
cl?iuses  (l)-(4)  of  section  155:.'(ai  of  this 
title.  It  is  establLshed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  that  he  hat  rehablllti.ted  himself, 
that  his  character  1?  good,  and  that  his  con- 
duct activities,  and  habits  since  he  was  so 
discharged  or  dismissed  have  bei-n  exemplary 
for  a  reasor.able  period  of  Ume.  but  not  lesi 
than  three  years. 

■'(e)  Applications  and  reapplicatlons  for 
correction  of  records  under  subsection  idi 
may  be  filed  at  any  time  but  not  before 
three  years  after  that  discharge  or  dismissal 

"(f)  Por  the  pur}K>6es  of  subsection  (d», 
oral  or  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be 
u.sed.  including  those  matters  set  forth  In 
clauses  (l)-(4)  of  section  155'2iii  of  this 
title 

"igi  No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  t  including  those  relating  to 
pensions.  compensation.  hospitalization 
military  pay  and  allowances,  education,  loan 
guarantees  retired  pay.  or  other  benefits 
based  on  military  service)  accrue  to  any  per- 
son  to   whom    an   Exemplary   Rehabilitation 


Certificate  is  issued  under  subsection  {<i> 
unless  he  would  be  entitled  to  those  bene- 
fits under  his  original  discharge  or  dismis- 
sal Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  thi5 
section  or  section  1552  of  this  title,  no  Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  Certificate  may  be 
issued  except  under  subsection  id  and  af- 
ter a  .specific  finding  by  the  board  that  it 
is    l.ssued    under    that    subsection 

(hi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
military  departments  and  the  Secretarj  ol 
the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  jn  the  Navy.  shaU 
report  to  Congress  not  later  man  January 
15  of  each  year  the  number  ol  cases  re- 
viewed by  each  bcjard  undpr  subsection  (d). 
and  the  number  of  Exemplary  Rehabilita- 
tion Certificates  issued  under  that  subsec- 
tion. 


TR.A^CTORS  FOR  CUBANS 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois 

There  v^as  no  objection 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speak ci.  ever  suicc 
last  Thursday,  when  I  criticized  iii  a 
special  order  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
the  "Tractors  for  Cubans'  exchange,  let- 
ters and  telegrams  have  been  pourinp 
into  my  office  in  support  of  my  position 
My  principal  point  during  the  course  of 
tho.se  remarks  was  that  the  tractors 
being  asked  for  were  not  designed  for 
agricultural  purposes  but  rather  were 
23-ton  truck-t\T>e  caterpillar  D-8  s  which 
were  designed  for  everything  but  farm- 
ing operations,  and  cost  $30,000  or  more 
each 

The  last  report  of  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee which  I  read  in  the  press  suggesu; 
that  the  committee  recognizes  this  and 
IS  now  talking  about  50  hea\'y  duty 
track-type  tractors  and  450  general  pur- 
pose tractors  I  assimie  the  latter  are 
the  traditional  row-crop  tractors  which 
sell  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,500  to 
S5.000  These  are  not  built  by  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co  .  which  Castro  speci- 
fied, and  I  predict  Castro  will  refuse  the 
offer  of  the  committee  for  he  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  asking  for  in  the  first 
instance — heavT  duty  machines  to  build 
up  his  defense  establishment  If  Castro 
accepts  the  general  purpose  tractors,  we 
are  talking  about  a  considerably  less  sum 
of  money  to  finance  their  purchase,  and 
I  raise  the  question  of  what  the  com- 
mittee will  do  with  the  difference  be- 
tween $3  million,  which"  4s  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  smaller  tractors  and  the 
originally  requested  $16  million  for  the 
larger  ones.  The  smaller  sum.  however, 
does  not  in  any  way  make  it  a  more 
palatable  deal  for  me.  It  is  still  outright 
blackmail,  and  there  have  already  been 
indications  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  be  asking  a  price  for  any  American - 
trained  guerrillas  captuied  in  that  area 
if  the  Castro  deal  is  consummated 


TREASURY       AND  POST       OFFICE 

DEPARTMENTS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1962 

Mr      GARY.     Mr  Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous   consent  to   take   from   the 
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Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  5954/  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  and  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 
I     The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears   none   and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:    Messrs.  Gary 
Passman,  Cannon,  Pillion,  and  Taber 


REYNOLDS  FE.\L  CORP.,  ET   .^L 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'H.R.  5178  •  for  the  relief 
of  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corp.,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  and  the  Lydick  Roofing  Co  .  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I      The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

I      The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 

'  aa  follows : 

Pa^  3,  line  10.  after  "claims"  Insert:  ": 
Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  Ln  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  vln'at- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  b^ 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  sh.i'.l  be  .Ined  in  a:-y  sum 
not  exceeding  H.OOO  ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuse  t  ts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHN  NAPOLI 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  1346'  for  the  reUef 
of  John  Napoli.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

(1)  Page   1,    line   7.   after   "claims"   Insert 
I  •",  of  any  nature  whatsoever. '. 

(2)  Page  1.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "for 
personal  Injuries,  loss  of  and  damage  to  his 
personal  property,  and  other  loss  and  dam- 
age" and  Insert  "arising  from  or" 

I  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MK.\NS 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
<HR    7446  •   and  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  the  day  for 
the  calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 

calendar. 


DEIAWARE  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iHJ 
Res  225)  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gres.s  to  the  I>'Iaware  River  Basin  Com- 
pact and  to  enter  into  .such  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska'' 

There  was  no  objection 


AMENDING  Sl'B\'ERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL  ACT  OP   1950 

The  Cork  called  the  bill  tHR  5751' 
to  amend  the  Stibver.sive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the  reg- 
istrauon  of  certain  additional  persons 
disseminating  political  propacanda  with- 
in the  United  States  a.s  agents  of  a 
foreign  principal,  and  for  other  pu.'-poses 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
ALBrRT'  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  LINTDSAY.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   THE   GENERAL    BRIDGE 
ACT  OF   1946 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5963) 
to  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance  of 
bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

Mr  PELI.Y  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York"" 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUITS  AGAINST   MINERAL  ENTRIES 
IN  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HR    2924) 

to  repeal  an  act  entitled  'An  act  extend- 


ing the  tune  in  which  to  file  adverse 
claims  and  institute  adverse  suits  against 
mineral  entries  in  the  district  of  Alaska." 
approved  June  7.  1910  i3«  Stat   459' 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ix'id  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  S'.atm  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled  Tliat  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  extending  tlie  time  in 
which  to  die  adverse  claims  and  uvstitute 
adverse  sulta  against  mineral  entries  in  the 
district  of  Alaska",  approved  June  7.  1910 
(36  Stat.  459).  Ls  hereby  repealed 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: "Page  1.  after  line  6,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  adverse  claims  on  appUcaUuiis  r>r  put«-nts 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tliis  Act. 
but  the  8-month  period  heret^fure  provideil 
for  such  claims  and  the  80-duy  p«n>>d  here- 
tofore provided  for  adverse  suiu  bl^all  con- 
tinue In  effect  with  respect   thereto  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPANSION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  T7IE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  8845) 
to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  ilie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enartrd  by  the  Seriate  a^id  H'nise  of 
Repre^enlatiies  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Con^es^  assembled  That  section 
i  of  title  14  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  '  shtiU  engage  In 
'jc<  iKi  yjrrajih'.c  research  on  the  high  seas  and 
In  *atCT8  subject  to  the  JurL-idUtlon  (f  the 
United  States:"  before  the  la^t  clause  >■'. 
this  aectlon  which  reads  '  ai.d  shall  m«lr-- 
taln  a  state  of  readiness  ti>  function  as  a 
specialized  service  in  the  Navy  in  time  of 
war." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpros-std 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF   FOR  CERTAIN  ENIJSl  ED 
MEN  OF  THE  AIR   P^ORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  27.50) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senat'^  and  Ilousr  of 
R'^P'rsmtatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  pay- 
ments of  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
.hPT-f'tofore  made  t^  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Porre  who  were  a.<i.^lene<l  to  Head- 
quarters, Air  Research  and  Develojiment 
Command  at  Baltimore.  Marvland  during 
the  perttid  beginning  on  July  1  \9^S  and 
endln::^  on  June  30,  1958.  and  which  are 
otherwl.se  correct,  are  validated  to  the  extent 
that  those  allowances  were  paid  because  the 
military  commander  concerned  determined 
that  no  Oovemment  mf^sa  was  available  to 
th'«e  enlisted  members  u.nder  regulations 
preerrlbed  under  section  301  of  the  Career 
CompensaUon  Act  of  1»49  as  amended  (37 
use  351).  Any  enlisted  member  who  has 
made  a  repayment  to  the   United  States  of 
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the  amount  so  {.aid  lu  luni  as  a  baiic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  amount   involved    il   otherwise  proper 

Sec  2  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Ht.^jtes  u;  hi.s  designee  shall  relieve 
disbursing  ofTlc*  rs  including  special  dis- 
bursing agents  >t  the  Arm)  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  from  acoiintability  or  responsibility 
for  any  payments  described  in  section  1  of 
this  Act,  and  sh.ti;  iillow  credits  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  those  officers  or 
agents  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
Jree  from  fraud  .itid  collusion 

.Sci  3  Appropriations  a\allable  to  the 
L>epartment  of  tlie  Air  Force  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  mUitiiry  persfinnel  are  avail- 
able for  payment*  under  this  Art 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tnird  time,  was  read  the  thud 
imie  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


NATIONAL   AMERICAN   GUILD  OF 
VARIET'i-    ARTIKTS    WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S  J  Res  34'  desiKnatmg  the  week 
of  October  9-15,  1961  as  National  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Variety  ArtisLs  Week 

There  bein*;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate'  lomt  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

Whereas  for  iiiany  years  performers  and 
artists  in  the  \arlety  field  have  circled  the 
globe  with  their  hearts  and  talent*  to  bring 
entertainment  aid  Joy  to  all  places  and 
under  nil  conditions,  and 

Whereas  perfo-mer.s  and  artists  m  the 
variety  held  have  unst  ii;t  lugl  y  given  of  their 
services  to  the  American  pe<)ple  in  t>ehalf 
of  every  cause  r»-gardle&,«,  of  race  creed,  or 
color     Now    therefore    t>e   it 

Resohed  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled  That  the  week  of 
Octf>ber  9  15  1»61  be  de«i,jnated  .is  National 
,^merl^an  OuUd  of  Variety  Arti.sts  Week  In 
recognition  of  the  utstanding  services  of 
performers  and  artists  in  the  variety  field  to 
t.'.e   American    pe<  pie 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
deied  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  U'consider  was  laid  on  the  table 


DESIGNATING    POLICE    WEEK    AND 
PEACE    OFFICERS    MEMORIAL    DAY 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S  J  Res  65'  designating  the  week 
of  May  20  1961,  as  Police  Week  and  des- 
ignating May  15  1961,  as  Peace  OflBcers 
Memorial  Day 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled  That  the 
week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  Police  Week  In  recognition  of  the 
contribution  the  police  ofBcers  of  America 
liHve  made  to  our  civilization  through  their 
dedicated  and  selfless  efft>rt8  In  enforcing  the 
laws  of  our  cities  counties,  and  States  and 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  peril 
or  hH^.ard  to  themselves,  and  May  15th  is 
hereby  designated  as  Peace  OfUcers  Memorial 
Day  In  honor  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  peace  officers  who  have  been  killed 
or  disabled  In  line  of  duty  Through  their 
enfi)rcement  of  our  laws  our  country  has 
Internal  freedom  from  fear  of  the  violence 
and  civil  disorders  that  Is  presently  affecting 
other  nations 


To  thi.<-  end  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  Umted  States  to 
observe  such  pwrlixl  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  as  a  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who.  night  and  day,  stand  guard 
in  our  midst  to  protect  us  through  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws,  and  to  honor  those  who 
have  lost  their  lives  In  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  May  14  2<),  1961'  and 
Insert   m  lieu   thereof      May    13    19.  1M2", 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  15th"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof     14th". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aj,'reed  to 

Tlie  Senate  joint  resolutio  i  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  was  read 
tlie  third  time    and  pas.sed 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Jomt  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  13-19.  1962,  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  14  1962  as  Peace 
Oflflcers  Memorial  Day 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


STATUS  OF  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT 
JIDOES  RETIRED  FROM  REGU- 
LAR  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -  P  .R  525.i  • 
to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges  retired  from  regu.ar  active 
service 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  GROSS  Mi  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  lik?  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  concerning  this  bill. 

This  is  limited  to  rehearing  cases 
where  retired  Ftxleral  judges  are  sent 
back'' 

Mr  CELLER  That  is  correct  The 
judge  sat  on  the  original  casi?  and  he 
was  unable  to  sit  on  the  rehearing  of  the 
case   on   appeal   en   banc 

Mr  GROSS  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  en 
banc'  ■' 

Mr  CEIJ^R.  Circuit  courts  some- 
times consist  of  five  judges  When  you 
say    en  banc.  '  the  five  judges  sit 

Mr   GROSS      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  It  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lal 
paragraph  ib)  of  section  43  of  title  28 
United  States  Ccxle,  is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows 

"(bi  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  consist 
of  the  circuit  Judges  (it  the  circuit  In  regular 
active  service  The  circuit  Justice  and 
justices  or  judges  designated  or  assigned 
shall  also  be  competent  t.i  sit  as  Judge*  of 
the  court  " 

(b)  Paragraph  .  c  i  of  section  46  of  title  28 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(C)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  or  division  of  not 
more  than  three  Judges,  unless  a  hearing  or 
rehearing  before  the  court  in  banc  Is  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  circuit  Judges  of  the 
circuit  who  are  in  regular  active  service  A 
court    in    banc    shall    consist    of    all    circuit 


Judge*  ;i.  regular  active  service  A  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  who  has  retired  from 
regtilar  active  service  shall  also  be  competent 
Uy  sit  as  a  judge  of  the  court  in  banc  In  the 
rehearing  of  a  case  or  controversy  if  he  sat  in 
the  court  or  division  at  the  original  hearing 
tiiereof 

Sec  2  Paragraph  ibi  of  section  132  of 
title  28,  United  States  Ctxle  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(b)  Each  district  court  shall  consist  of 
the  district  Judge  or  judges  for  the  district  in 
regular  active  service  Justices  or  Judges 
designated  or  assigned  shall  be  competent 
to  sit    as  judges   of   the  court 

Sec  3  TTie  first  sentence  of  section  332  of 
title  28,  United  State*  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  "The  chief  Judge  of  each 
circuit  shall  call  at  least  twice  in  each  year 
and  at  such  places  as  he  may  designate,  s 
cotincll  of  the  circuit  Judges  for  the  circuit 
111  regular  active  service,  at  which  he  shall 
y) reside  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 109  designating  the  17th  day  of  I>e- 
cember  in  each  year  as  "Wright  Brothers 
Day  ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution  a5  fol- 
lows; 

Resoii>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.y  of  the  United  Sta'.es  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  That  l.ae  17th  day  of 
December  in  each  year  is  heroby  designated 
as  Wright  Brothers  Day".  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  successful  flights  in  a 
heavier-than-air,  mechanically  propelled  air- 
plane which  were  made  by  Orvlile  and  Wil- 
bur Wright  on  December  17,  1903,  near  Kitty 
Hawk,  Nonh  Carolina  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  Inviting  the  people  erf  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  actnitles 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page   1    line  3,   strike  the  words     in  each 

year"   and    insert    in    lieu    thereof      ,    1961". 

Page  1    line  9.  strike  the  word  "annually" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  simended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; "Joint  resolution  designating  the 
17th  day  of  Deceml)er  1961.  as  'Wright 
Brothers  Day '." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4109' 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.':  assembled .  That  section 
23  of  the  Indian  Claims  Ccwnmission  Act 
approvea    August    13,     1946    i60    Stat     1049, 
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Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5954;  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  OfiQce  Departments,  and  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 
The  Cleric  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoiuus 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Gary, 
Passman,  Cannon,  Pillion,  and  Taber 


I 


REYNOLDS  FEAL  CORP.,  ET  AL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  fH.R.  5178  >  for  the  relief 
of  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corp..  New  York, 
N.Y..  and  the  Lydick  Roofing  Co  ,  For: 
Worth,  Tex.,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  10.  after  'claims'"  Insert-  ": 
Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  Ln  excess  of 
10  per  ceutum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agen:  or  at- 
torney on  accouxit  of  services  rendered  In 
oonnectlon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlaurTuI.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaJl  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not   exceeding  *1,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHN  NAPOLI 


I 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  1346*  for  the  relief 
of  John  Napoli,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk  read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments as  follows: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  7,  after  "claims"  Insert 
".  of  any  nature  whatsoever,'". 

(2)  Page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  for 
personal  Injuries,  loss  of  and  damage  to  his 
personal  property,  and  other  loss  and  d.am- 
age"  and  Insert  "arising  from  or". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la.d  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  ME.ANS 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaiker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


I 


■Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
(HR.  7446 >   and  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'^ 

Thert'  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  Aill  call  the  firrt  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  225)  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
pact and  to  enter  into  ."^uch  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stat^.s.  and  for  re- 
lated purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con-sideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 

Thf>  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5751) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the  reg- 
istration of  certain  additional  persons 
disseminating  political  propaganda  with- 
in the  United  States  as  aeent-s  of  a 
forcien  prmcip^a!  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
ALBERT'  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unannnous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   THE   GENERAL   BRIDGE 
ACT  OF   1946 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5963) 
to  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance  of 
bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

Mr  PEILY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUITS  AGAINST   MINERAL  ENTRIES 
IN  AIJ>iSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  ^H.R.  2924 > 
to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "An  act  extend- 


ing the  time  in  which  to  file  adverse 
claims  and  institute  adverse  suits  apainst 
mineral  entries  in  the  district  of  Alaska' 
approved  June  7.  1910  (36  Stat.  459  •. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  'iepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  Thut  the 
.\ct  entitled  "An  Act  extending  the  time  in 
which  to  file  adverse  claims  and  institute 
adverse  sulta  against  mineral  entries  in  the 
district  of  Alaaka",  approved  June  7.  1910 
(36  Stat.  459).  U  hereby  repealed 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; "Page  1.  after  line  6.  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  adverse  claims  on  applicatioi^  for  ptttents 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
but  the  8-month  p)erlod  heretofcvre  provided 
for  such  claims  and  the  60-duy  perUxl  here- 
tofore provided  for  adverse  suits  lihall  con- 
tinue In  effect  with  respect  thereto." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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EXPANSION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  6845) 
to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreax  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "shall  engage  In 
oceanographlc  research  on  the  high  seas  and 
In  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States:"  before  the  laet  clause  of 
this  section  which  reads  "and  shall  main- 
tain a  state  of  readiness  to  function  as  a 
specialized  service  In  the  Navy  In  time  of 
war."' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  ENLISTED 
MEN  OF  THE  AIR   FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  2750) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of 
Rrp'-rsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'mmra  in  Conffress  a.<i^ernbled.  That  all  pay- 
ment* of  basic  allowance  for  s^ibslstence 
heretofore  made  to  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force  who  were  assigned  to  Head- 
quartera.  Air  Research  and  Develo^iment 
Command,  at  Baltimore.  Maryland,  during 
the  perUxl  beginning  on  July  1.  1965,  and 
endln:»  on  June  30,  1958,  and  which  are 
otherwise  correct,  are  validated  to  the  extent 
that  those  allowances  were  paid  because  the 
military  commander  concerned  determined 
that  no  Oovemment  mf^ss  was  available  to 
thoee  enlisted  members  under  reg'ilatlona 
pre8<j-ibed  under  section  301  of  the  Career 
Compensation  A.  t  of  1949.  lis  amended  (37 
use  2.^11.  A.ny  ejiUsted  member  who  ha« 
made  a  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 


the  amount  so  paid  to  him  as  a  basic  allow- 
ance few  subsistence  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  amount  ln\olved    if  otherwise  proper 

Sec  2  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designee  shall  relieve 
disbursing  officers,  including  special  dis- 
bursing agents,  of  the  Army  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  from  accountability  or  responsibility 
for  any  payments  described  in  .section  1  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  allow  credlt.•^  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  those  officers  or 
agents  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
free  from  fraud  and  collu.sion. 

Sic  3  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  pay  anl 
allowances  of  military  personnel  are  avail- 
able for  payments  under  this  Art 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  GUILD  OF 
VARIETY   ARTISTS   WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  .ioint  resolu- 
tion iS  J  Res  34'  desiKiiating  the  week 
of  October  9-15.  1961.  as  National  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week 

There  beinj,'  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  for  many  years  performers  and 
artists  In  the  variety  field  have  circled  the 
globe  with  then  hearus  and  talents  to  bnn^: 
entertainment  and  Joy  to  all  places  and 
under  all  conditions;  and 

Whereas  performer.s  and  artist*  In  the 
variety  field  have  unstintlngly  given  of  their 
services  to  the  American  people  In  behalf 
of  every  cause  regardles,s  of  race,  creed  v>r 
color     Now    therefore    be    it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
resentativen  of  the  United  Staten  of  America 
in  Congrrs.'^  assembled  That  the  week  of 
October  9  16.  1961.  be  designated  as  National 
American  CTUlld  of  Variety  ArtL-^ts  Week  In 
reo>gnition  of  the  outstanding  services  of 
performers  and  artists  In  the  variety  field  to 
the  American   people 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  wat.  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DF^IGNATING    POLICE    WEEK    AND 
PEACE    OFFICERS    MEMORIAL    DAY 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion iS  J  Res  65'  designating  the  week 
of  May  20  1961,  as  Police  Week  and  des- 
ignating May  15.  1961,  as  Peace  Officers 
Memorial  Day 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  m  Congress  assernbled  That  the 
week  of  May  14-20.  1961  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  Police  Week,  in  recognition  of  the 
contribution  the  police  offlce.-s  of  America 
have  made  to  our  civilization  through  their 
dedicated  and  selfless  efTort*  in  enforcing  the 
laws  of  iiur  cities  counties,  and  States  and 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  peri! 
or  hazard  to  themselves,  and  May  15th  15 
hereby  designated  as  Peace  OlBcers  Memorial 
Day  in  honor  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  peace  officers  who  have  been  killed 
or  disabled  In  line  of  duty  Tlirough  their 
enforcement  of  our  laws  our  country  has 
Internal  freedom  from  fear  of  the  violence 
and  civil  disorders  that  is  presently  affect ing 
other  nations 


To  thl£  end  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  is.sue  a  proclamation  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  tc 
observe  such  perUxl,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  as  a  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who,  night  and  day.  stiind  guaxd 
in  our  midst  to  protect  us  through  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws,  and  to  honor  thoee  who 
have  lost  their  lives  In  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  May  14  20.  1961'  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof   "May   13   19.  1»62". 

Page  1,  line  8.  str.ke  15th  '  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof     14th   . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  Senate  joint  lesolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
tlie  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  13-19,  1962.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  14.  1962,  as  Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Day 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa-s  laid  on  the 
table. 


judgefe  111  regular  active  service  .K  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  who  has  retired  from 
regular  active  service  shall  also  be  competent 
to  sit  a«  a  judge  of  the  cotirt  in  banc  in  the 
rehearing  of  a  case  or  controversy  if  he  sat  in 
the  court  or  division  at  the  original  hearing 
tliereof  " 

Sec  2  Paragraph  (bi  of  section  132  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■(b)  Each  district  court  shall  consist  of 
the  district  judge  or  judges  for  the  district  m 
regular  active  service  Justices  or  judges 
designated  or  assigned  shall  be  competent 
to  sit   as  judges  of  the  court 

Sec-  3  The  first  sentence  of  section  332  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  'Tlie  chief  ."udge  of  each 
circuit  shall  call  at  least  twice  in  each  year 
and  at  such  places  as  he  may  designate,  a 
council  of  the  circuit  Judges  for  the  circuit, 
in  regular  active  service,  at  which  he  shall 
preside  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATUS  OF  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT 
JUDGES  RETIRED  FROM  REGU- 
LAR  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  5255- 
to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges  retired  from  regular  active 
.service 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill ■' 

Mr  GROSS  Mi  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  concerning  this  bill. 

This  IS  limited  to  rehearing  cases 
where  retired  Pedeial  judges  are  sent 
back'' 

Mr  CELLER  That  is  correct  The 
judge  sat  on  the  original  case  and  he 
wa.s  unable  to  sit  on  the  rehearing  of  the 
case   on   appeal   en   banc 

Mr.  GROSS  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  IS  meant  by  the  phrase  "en 
banc" - 

Mr  CEII^I^R  Circuit  courts  some- 
times consist  of  five  judges.  When  you 
say  "en  banc."  the  five  judges  sit. 

Mr   GROSS.     I  tliank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore     Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  ib)  of  section  43  of  title  28 
United  States  C'.>de,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(bi  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  consist 
of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  circuit  in  regular 
active  service  The  circuit  justice  and 
Justices  or  Judges  designated  or  assigned 
shall  also  be  competent  to  sit  as  Judges  of 
the  court  " 

ibi  Paragraph  i c  i  of  .section  46  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  a£ 
follows 

"(C)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  or  division  of  not 
more  than  three  Judges,  unless  a  hearing  or 
rehearing  before  the  court  In  banc  is  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  circuit  Judges  of  the 
circuit  who  are  in  regular  active  service  A 
court    in    banc    shall    consist    of    all    circuit 


WRIGHT   BROTHERS  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 109  designating  the  17th  day  of  I>e- 
cember  in  each  year  as  Wright  Brothers 
Day  ■• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  That  the  17th  day  of 
December  m  each  year  is  hereby  designated 
as  Wright  Brothers  Day",  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  successful  flights  m  & 
heavier-than-air,  mechanically  propelled  air- 
plane, which  were  made  by  Orvllle  and  Wil- 
bur Wright  on  December  17.  1903,  near  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page    1     line   3,   strike  the   words     in   each 

year"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    '  ,    1961'  . 

Page  1    line  9.  strike  the  word  "annually" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Joint  resolution  designating  the 
17th  day  of  December  1961,  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day '." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


AMENDING  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4109) 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
23  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
approved    August    13,     1946    (60    Stat     1049, 
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1065;  25  UJ3.C.  sec.  70v  i ,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•S«c.  33.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from 
and  after  April  10.  1963,  ot  at  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  its 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims 
filed  with  It.  Upon  the  dissolution  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Commission  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Archlvlfit  of   the   United  States." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  ten'  and  Insert 
la  lieu  thereof  "five". 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "the*  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "its"'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  751)  to 
amend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act,  which  is  a  similar  bill  to  the  one 
the  House  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcm''^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
23  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Acr. 
approved  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat  1049. 
1065;  use.  sec.  70v).  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  July  24,  1956  (70  Stat.  624  t.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from 
and  after  April  10.  1967.  or  at  ruch  earlier 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  lt.=; 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims  filed 
with  It.  Upon  Its  dissolution  the  records  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "such  othpr  employees"  the 
phrase  ",  Inchidlng  hearing  examiners,". 

Mr.  A.dPTNTAT.T.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Asvzs  .kz.l  ■ 
Strike  ont  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following;  "That  section  23  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  approved  Au- 
g:ust  13.  1946  (60  Stat,  1049.  1056;  25  USC. 
sec.  70v),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'Sec.  23  The  existence  of  the  Ccmmis- 
slon  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  five  years 
from  and  after  AprU  10.  1963,  or  at  Fuch 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  Its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  It.  Upon  Its  dissolution 
the  records  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  '  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  w£is  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  amended  to 
conform  with  the  action  just  taken  by 
the  House. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  similar  House  bill  '  H  R.  4109'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  recon-sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  coixsent  to  extend  mi- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  unanimous  endorse- 
ment by  the  House  of  the  great  work 
being  done  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. No  Federal  agency  in  two 
centuries  has  done  more  to  right  old 
injustices  and  to  redeem  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  than  thi.s  Commission. 

While  I  believe  a  longer  exten.'^irin  of 
time  would  be  justified,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  Commission  enlarged  in  view 
of  the  great  scope  of  :t.s  responslbUities. 
I  understand  and  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's thinking  on  these  subjects. 

I  trust  the  bill  will  speedily  be  signed 
into  law  in  order  that  the  Commission 
may  go  forward  with  its  great  work. 


CH.ANGING  THE  NAME  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  NA\'Y  LEGION  OF  V.ALOR  OP 
THE  L-NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  847 >  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Army  and  Naty 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  Stat-es  of 
America,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre  entatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret  assembled.  That  the  cor- 
T-'.-ttlon  known  ,us  the  .A.-niy  and  Navy  Le- 
gion of  Valor  of  thp  United  States  of  America, 
Incorporated,  which  was  Incorporated  by  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Army 
and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America",  approved  August  4  1955 
(69  Stat  486  .  shall  be  known  and  designat'vi 
here:\fter  as  *.he  Legion  of  Valir  of  the  fnlted 
States  of  America.  Incorporated,  and  any 
reference  to  such  corporation  under  the  namf 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  Am.erlca,  Incorporated,  shall 
be  held  tn  refer  to  ."nirh  corporation  under 
and  by  the  name  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  St<ite8  of  America,  Incorporated. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  secti'jn 

"Sec  2  That  sections  3'bi  and  6(a>  of 
the  Act  of  Augu.ot  4.  19.55  168  Stat  486)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'Dls- 
tlnguUhed  .Service  Cross. •  the  phrase  'Air 
P  >rce  Cross,'." 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Incorporated,  and  for 
other  puiT>08e*" 

A  motion  to  recoruTlder  wa.5  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  FACILI- 
TIES AT  LOS  AL.\MOS  COUNTY. 
N   MEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R  7209  >  \o 
authorize  construction  of  community 
support  facilities  at  Los  Alamos  County. 
N  Mex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the  bill 
S.  1941,  an  identical  bill  to  the  House 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPE.^KZR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  authorized 
with  funds  presently  available  or  othemlBe 
made  available  to  It  to  construct  (under  tl.e 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  14  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended) 
community  support  facilities  at  White  Rock, 
Los  Alamoe  County,  New  Mexico,  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $300,000.  and  for  that 
purpose  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7209)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


ARIZONA -NEVADA  BOUNDARY 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  133)  giv- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact 
between  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
State  of  Nevada  establishing  a  twundary 
between  those  States 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatibes  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
compact  between  the  States  of  .^^tz^>na  and 
Nevada  as  contained  in  chapter  69,  law  of 
the  State  of  Arizona.  1960  (senate  bill  num- 
bered 203.  twenty-fourth  legislature  assem- 
bled, approved  by  the  Governor  Mari-h  24, 
1960),  and  chapter  119,  Nevada  Revi.sfd  biat- 
\ites  1960  (senate  bill  numbered  121.  pni.scd 
by  the  1960  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  March  9, 
1960)  establishing  a  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  between  the  point  where  the 
Nevada-OUlfornia  State  line  Intersects  the 
thirty -fifth  degree  of  latitude  north  aiid 
Davis  Dam. 

Sec.  2.  Tl.e  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.«?sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
\TCE  PRESIDENT 

The  Clerk  call  the  bill  iHR.  6691'  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 871  and  3056.  to  provide  penalties 
for  Uireats  against  the  successors  to  the 
Presidency,  to  autliorize  their  protection 
by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  resersing 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  some 
information  concerning  this  bill.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  it  is  necessary, 
since  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stat.es  can 
obtam  Secret  Service  protection  at  any 
time   he  deques;    is  that  not  correct 

Mr.  P^ORRESTER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  correct. 
But.  Uie  purpose  is  to  cure  that  very 
thing,  because  it  is  simply  embarrassing 
for  the  Vice  President  to  have  to  ask  for 
that  protection  You  notice  that  this 
reque.'^t  comos  down  from  the  White 
House  asking  that  this  protection  be 
granted  in  a  permanent  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man why  It  is  embarrassing  for  the  Vice 
President  to  a.sk  for  protection  if  he 
needs  if  The  preceding  Vice  President 
h.ad  Secret  Service  protection.  I  have 
seen  the  Secret  Service  with  him  time 
after  time  in  the  Capitol  Building  cor- 
ridors. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Very  candidly, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  of  the 
opinion  that  tho  Vice  Presidency  is  sucli 
a  high  office  that  actually  this  protection 
should  be  granted  to  him  without  him 
havmg  to  make  a  request  for  that  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  bill  goes  fur- 
ther and  provides  protection  for  a 
former  President  after  he  leaves  oflBce, 
does  It  nof 

Mr  FORRESTER     Yes.  it  does 
Mr    GROSS     What  Is  the  reason  for 
thaf 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  the  reason 
for  that  is,  as  is  set  out  in  the  communi- 
cation from  the  White  House,  that  there 
are  some  threats  that  are  made  against 
the  President  shortly  after  he  leaves 
office  Now.  It  does  not  say  so  point 
blank  that  some  threats  have  been  made, 
but  probably  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
there  have  been  Tliis  does  not  protect 
the  property  but  simply  the  person. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  a.sk  Uie  gentle- 
man tlus  question.  I  liave  seen  in  the 
newspapers  stories  about  people  tres- 
passing on  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's fann  near  Gettysburg;  j>eople 
coming  onto  the  premises  Now.  if  you 
are  going  to  station  Secret  Service 
agents  on  the  farm  they  will  also  be 
guarding  the  property  of  the  former 
President.  Their  presence  there  indi- 
cates that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER  No.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  saw  that  same 
criticism 

Mr.  GROSS  Well.  now.  if  tourists 
come  on  the  farm  and  the  Secret  Service 


agents  see  them  coming  onto  the  farm, 
they  will  immediately  inquire  into  their 
business  and  send  them  on  their  way  if 
uninvlt^. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  say  this,  I  saw  that  criti- 
cism. I  went  into  it  I  was  the  one  who 
conducted  the  hearings  in  the  subcom- 
mittee on  tlus  particular  bill.  Now,  No. 
1,  he  does  not  have  this  protection  unless 
he  particularly  asks  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  ask  for  it  unless  he  had 
an  idea  that  he  had  a  good  reason  for 
a-sking  for  it.  But,  it  is  to  be  restricted 
purely  to  the  person  and  not  to  the  prop- 
erty at  any  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
SLat.e  of  Pcmisylvania  and  the  county 
of  Penn-sylvania  in  which  the  former 
President  lives  has  the  re.'^ponsibility  to 
protect  the  property  of  tl^iC  President  as 
they  do  any  other  farmer  or  any  other 
citizen  of  that  county,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  see  a  bill  passed  here  which  in  effect 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government, 
all  the  taxpayers,  provide  that  protec- 
tion. After  all.  former  President  Eisen- 
liower  IS  not  a  pauper,  and  there  are 
other  farmers  up  there  who  have  prop- 
erty to  protect.  I  am  not  going  to  ap- 
prove today  the  foot  in  the  door  that  this 
bill  proposes;  moreover.  I  want  more 
time  to  look  it  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPFAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  centleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


into  certain  interstate  compacts  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
and  policies  of  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
.seclion  ibl  of  section  111  of  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  name  'the  Virgin  Islands,"  the 
i.ume   ■  Guam '. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  P'EDERAL  YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5343' 
to  amend  section  5021  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative,^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5021  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
■'}  5021.  Certificate    setting    aside    conviction 

"(a)  Upon  the  unconditional  discharge  by 
the  dlvlson  of  a  committed  youth  offender 
before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  sen- 
tence Imposed  upon  him,  the  conviction  shall 
be  automatically  set  aside  and  tlie  division 
shall  Issue  to  the  youth  offender  a  certificate 
to  that  effect 

"(b)  Where  a  youth  offender  has  been 
placed  on  probation  by  the  court,  the  court 
may  thereafter.  In  Its  discretion,  uncondi- 
tionally discharge  such  youth  offender  from 
probation  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  period  of  probation  theretofore 
fixed  by  the  court,  which  discharge  shall 
automatically  set  aside  the  conviction,  and 
the  court  shall  Issue  to  the  youth  offender  a 
certificate   to    that   effect." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FALSE  BOMB  INFORMATION 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  6834) 
to  nmcnd  section  35  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represrntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  i  35.  Imparting  or  conveying  false  Informa- 
tion 

'•(al  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  informa- 
tion, knowing  the  Inf  >rmatlon  to  be  false, 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  i  ttempt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  this 
chapter  or  chapter  97  or  chapter  111  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  thAn  H.OOO.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(bi  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously. 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or  cauf-es  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  information, 
knowing  the  information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  this  chapter 
or  chapter  97  or  chapter  111  of  this  title — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  §5.000.  or  Im- 
jirisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tl:at  concludes  the 
eligible  bills  on  the  calendar. 


TO  PERMIT  GUAM  TO  ENTER  INTER- 
STATE CRIMINAL  LAW  COMPACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   'H.R.  6243  > 
extending  to  Guam  the  power  to  enter 


CLEARANCE  OF  BRIDGES  ACROSS 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RI\'ER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return 
to  Calendar  No,  80,  H.R   5963. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  know  why  we  should  return  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5963. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  In  order 
that  the  objection  might  be  clarified. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  object  on  the  ground  that  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  brought  up  under  a 
rule,  so  that  the  House  will  under.^tand 
that  we  would  be  establishing  another 
inequity  to  railroad  transportation  of 
this  country. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 
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SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT   ACT  OP   1961 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
10 '  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  with  committee 
amendments  as  printed  in  the  bill  as 
reported. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  !t  enacted  by  t':e  S'-^ate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  thp  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assf'nb.'fd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1961". 

Sec   2    Qu.\lific.\tion  of  Pl.\Ns. 

Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pjension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  suock  b^  aius  plans)  is 
aniended   - 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsectiun  lai  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
svibsection  (  d  i  (  5  i .  the  total  compensation  of 
an  individual  who  Is  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  subsection  (C)(2))  is 
such  individuals  self -employment  earnings 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3))  and  the 
basic  or  regular  rate  of  compensation  of  such 
an  Individual  shall  be  determined,  under 
regulation.s  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
his  self-employment  earnings  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  his  self-employn^ent  earn- 
ings as  the  basic  or  regular  compensation 
of  the  employees  i  other  than  self-employed 
individuals  1  under  the  plan  bears  to  the 
total    compensation    of   such    employees."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)   the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(7 1  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that, 
up<jn  its  termination  or  upon  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
the  rights  of  all  employees  to  benefits  ac- 
crued to  the  date  of  such  termination  or  dis- 
continuance, to  the  extent  then  funded,  or 
the  a.nounts  credited  to  the  employees'  ac- 
counts, are  nonforfeitable  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  benefits  or  contributions 
which,  under  provisions  of  the  plan  adopted 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  preclude  the 
discrimination  prohibited  by  paragraph  (4), 
may  not  be  losed  for  designated  employees 
in  the  event  of  early  termination  of  the 
plan. 

"(8)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless,  under 
the  plan  of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part,  the 
entire  interest  of  each  employee — 

•■(A)  either  will  be  distributed  to  him  not 
later  than  his  taxable  year  In  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  70 '2  years,  or,  In  the  case 
Of  an  employee  other  than  an  owner-em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(4)),  in 
which   he  retires,  whichever  Is  the  later,  or 

"(B)  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year,  i  1 1  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  over  the  life  of  such 
employee  or  over  the  lives  of  such  employee 
and  his  spouse,  or  (11)  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  over  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such 
employee  or  the  life  expectancy  of  such  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse. 

"(9)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  unless  the  plan  provides 
that  forfeitures  must  not  be  applied  to  In- 
crease the  benefits  any  employee  would 
otherwise  receive   under   the   plan 

■■(10)  If— 

•■(A)(1)  on  one  day  in  each  quarter  in  the 
taxable  year  of  the  plan,  an  employer  has 
more  than  3  employees,  or 


••(11)  this  paragraph  applied  at  any  prior 
time  In  respect  of  such  plan,  and 

••(B)  the  plan  provides  for  current  or  fu- 
ture contributions  for  any  owner -employee, 
then  the  trust  shall  be  a  qualified  trust  un- 
der this  section  only  if  each  employee  having 
a  period  of  employment  of  3  years  or  more  is 
included  under  the  plan.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  (1)  the  term  'em- 
ployee' does  not  Include  any  employee  whose 
customary  employment  Is  for  not  more  than 
20  hours  In  any  one  week  or  Is  for  not  more 
than  5  months  In  any  calendar  year,  nor  does 
such  term  include  an  owner-employee,  and 
(11)  in  the  case  of  a  partner  who  is  not  an 
owner-employee,  the  period  of  time  during 
which  he  has  been  such  a  partner  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  his  period  of  employment. 

"(11)  If  paragraph  (10)  does  not  apply  and 
the  plan  benefits  owner-employees,  then  the 
determination  as  to  whether  a  trust  Is  a 
qualified  trust  shall  be  made  under  this 
section — 

"(A)  if  such  plan  benefits  only  owner- 
employees,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
such  plan  does  not  benefit  employees  other 
than  owner-employees;  and 

"(B)  If  such  plan  also  benefits  employees 
other  than  owner-employees — 

••(I)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  plan 
which  benefits  employees  other  than  owner- 
employees,  without  reference  to  the  portion 
of  the  plan  which  benefits  owner-employees, 
and 

'•(II)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
plan  which  benefits  owner-employees,  with- 
out reference  to  the  portion  of  the  plan 
which  benefits  employees  other  than  owner- 
employees. 

•'  ( 12 )  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  plan  which 
provides  contributions  or  benefits  for  em- 
ployees some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-em- 
ployees (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(4)) 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  if  the  requirements  in  subsection 
(d)  are  also  met.";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (h)  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion  (b)    the  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)     DETINITIONS    and    RtTLES    RCLATTNC    TO 

Sexf-Emploted  Individuals  and  Owner-Em- 
PLOTEES. — For  purposes  of   this  section — 

"(1)  Employee. — The  term  employee'  In- 
cludes, for  any  taxable  year,  a  self-employed 
Individual. 

"(2)  Self-employed  individual. — The  term 
'self-employed  Individual'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  self-employment  earnings 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (3)  )  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Seu-employment  earnings. — The 
term  'self-employment  earnings'  means  net 
earnings  from  self -employment  (as  defined 
in  section  1402(a)  )    determined — 

"(A)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)   of  section  1402(c), 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  la 
treated  as  an  employee  under  section  3121(d) 
(3)  (A),  (C),  or  (D),  without  regard  to 
paragraph   (2)    of  section   1402(c),  and 

"(C)  without  regard  to  Items  which  are 
not  Included  In  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such  items. 

"(4)  Owner-employee. — The  term  'owner- 
employee'  means  a  self-employed  individual 
who — 

"(A)  derives  self -employment  earnings 
from  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  him, 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
either  the  capital  Interest  or  the  profits 
Interest  in  such  partnership. 

"(5)  Employer. — In  the  case  of  a  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual, such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  his 
own  employer.  A  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  the  employer  of  each  partner  who 
Is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (1). 


■•(d)  ADomoNAL  Requirements  FOR  Quali- 
fication OF  Trusts  and  Plans  Benefiting 
Ownee-EJmployeis. — A  trust  forming  part 
of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan  which 
provides  contributions  or  benefits  for  em- 
ployees some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees  shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  only  if.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
the  following  requirements  of  this  subsection 
are  met  by  the  trust  and  by  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  is  a  part: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is  cre- 
ated on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  which  was  created  be- 
fore such  date  but  Is  not  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before 
such  date,  the  trustee  Is  a  bank,  but  a  person 
(Including  the  employer)  other  than  a  bank 
may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  Instrument, 
the  power  to  control  the  Investment  of  the 
trust  funds  either  by  directing  Investments 
(Including  reinvestments,  dlspoeals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  proposed  Invest- 
ments (Including  reinvestments,  disposals, 
and  exchanges).  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  trust  created  or  organized  outside 
the  United  States  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  If.  under  section 
402(c).  It  Is  treated  as  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  on  the  day  before  such 
date.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'bank'   means — 

■•  ( A )  a  bank  as  defined  In  section  581 . 
••(B)  a  corporation  which  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Its  Incorjwratlon  Is  subject 
to  supervision  and  examination  by  the  com- 
missioner of  banking  or  other  officer  of  such 
State  In  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
banking  laws  of  such  State,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  created  or  or- 
ganized outside  the  United  States,  a  bank 
or  trust  company,  wherever  Incorporated,  ex- 
ercising fiduciary  powers  and  subject  to  su- 
pervision and  examination  by  governmental 
authority. 

"(2)  Under  the  plan,  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  any  owner -employee  before  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  59''^  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  his  becoming  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(g)    (3)). 

'■(3)  If  subsection  (a)  (10)  applies,  the 
employees'  rlghta  to  or  derived  from  the 
contributions  under  the  plan  are  nonfor- 
feitable at  the  time  the  contributions  are 
paid  to  or  under  the  plan. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
the  plan  provides  a  definite  formula  for  de- 
termining the  contributions  to  be  made  to 
the  trust  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees  (other  than  owner-employees). 

"(6)  If  subsection  (a)  (10)  applies,  the 
plan  does  not  p>ermlt  the  ratio  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  employer  for  any  owner-em- 
ployee to  such  owner-employee's  compensa- 
tion to  exceed  the  ratio  of  contributions  by 
the  employer  for  any  employee  (other  than 
an  owner-employee)  to  his  compensation. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(A)    The  term  'compensation'  means  total 
compensation,  or  basic  or  regular  rate  of  com- 
pensation,   whichever    may    be    specified    In 
the  plan. 
"(B)    If— 

"(I)  of  the  contributions  deductible  under 
section  404.  not  more  than  one-third  la  de- 
ductible by  reason  of  contributions  by  the 
employer  for  owner-employees,  and 

"(11)  taxes  paid  by  the  owner-employee 
under  chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income),  and  the  taxes  which 
would  be  payable  under  such  chapter  2  by 
the  owner-employee  but  for  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  1402(c).  are  taken  Into 
account  as  contributions  by  the  employer 
for  such  owner-employee, 

then  taxes  paid  under  section  3111  (relating 
to  tax  on  employers)  with  respect  to  an 
employee  may  be  taken  Into  account  as  con- 
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trlbutlons    by    the    employer    for    such    em- 
ployee under  the  plan. 

"(6)    The   plan  does   not   permit — 
"(A)  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer for   any   owner-employee  In  excess  of 
the  amounts  which  may  be  deducted  under 
section  404  for  the  taxable  year; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  (or.  If  subsec- 
tion (a)  (11)  applies,  the  portion  thereof) 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits 
only  for  owner-employees,  contributions  by 
or  for  any  owner-employee  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  may  be  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 404  for  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(C)  IX  a  distribution  under  the  plan  is 
made  to  any  employee  and  if  any  portion  of 
such  distribution  Is  an  amount  described 
In  section  72(m)  (6)  ( A)  (1)  contributions  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  for  the 
5  taxable  years  succeeding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

"(7)  Under  the  plan.  If  an  owner-employee 
dies  before  his  entire  Interest  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  him,  or  if  distribution  has  been 
commenced  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(8)(B)  to  his  surviving  spouse  and  such 
surviving  spouse  dies  before  his  entire  In- 
terest has  been  distributed  to  her.  his  entire 
Interest  (or  the  remaining  part  of  such  In- 
terest if  distribution  thereof  has  com- 
menced) will,  within  6  years  after  his  death 
(or  the  death  of  his  surviving  spouse),  be  dis- 
tributed, or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an 
Immediate  annuity  for  his  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  (or  the  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  surviving  spouse)  which  will 
be  payable  for  the  life  of  such  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  (or  for  a  term  certain  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries)  and  which  will 
be  Immediately  distributed  to  such  ben- 
eficiary or  beneficiaries. 
"(8)  Under  the  plan — 
"(A)  any  contribution  which  Is  an  excess 
contribution  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e) 
(1)),  together  with  the  Income  attributable 
to  such  excess  contribution.  Is  (unless  sub- 
section (e)(2)(E)  applies)  to  be  repaid  to 
the  owner-employee  by  or  for  whom  such 
excess  contribution  Is  made; 

"(B)  if  for  any  taxable  year  the  plan 
does  not,  by  reason  of  subsection  (e)  (2)  (A), 
meet  (for  purposes  of  section  404)  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  an  owner -employee,  the  income  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  the  Interest  of 
such  owner-employee  under  the  plan  is  to  be 
paid  to  such  owner-employee;    and 

"(C)  the  entire  Interest  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee Is  to  be  repaid  to  him  when  required 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)(2)(E). 
"(9)  (A)  If  the  plan  provides  contributions 
or  benefits  for  an  owner-employee  who  con- 
trols, or  for  two  or  more  owner -employees 
who  together  control,  the  trade  or  business 
with  respect  to  which  the  plan  Is  established, 
and  who  also  control  as  an  owner-employee 
or  as  owner-employees  one  or  more  other 
trades  or  business,  such  plan  and  the  plans 
(if  any)  established  with  respect  to  such 
other  trades  or  businesses  constitute  a  plan 
which  meets  the  requiremenu  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4).  and  paragraph  (10)  or  (11)  (as 
the  case  may  be),  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  the  employees  of  all  such  trades 
or  businesses  (Including  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  which  the  plan  In- 
tended to  qualify  under  this  section  Is 
established). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  owner -employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  to  control  a 
trade  or  business  If  such  owner-employee, 
or  such  two  or  more  owner-employees  to- 
gether— 

"(I)  own  the  entire  interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business,  or 


"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  60  percent  of  either  the  capital 
Interest  or  the  profits  Interest  in  such  part- 
nership. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner-em- 
ployees, shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  In- 
terest In  a  partnership  which  Is  owned,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  a  p;u-tnershlp  which 
such  owner-employee,  or  such  two  or  more 
owner-employees,  are  considered  to  control 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(10)  Under  the  plan,  contributions  by 
or  for  any  owner-employee  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  the  self -employment 
earnings  of  such  owner-employee  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which   such    plan    Is    established. 

••(e)  Excess  Contribltions  on  Behalf  of 
Owner -Fmployees. — ■ 

"(li  Excess  contribution  defined. — For 
purjxjses  of  this  section,  the  term  "excess 
contribution'  means — 

"(A)  If,  In  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  (or.  If  subsection 
(a)  (11)  applies,  under  the  portion  of  the 
plan)  only  by  or  for  owner-employees,  the 
amount  of  any  contribution  made  by  or  for 
any  owner-employee  which  (without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection)  Is  not  deductible 
under  section  404  for  the  taxable  year;  or 
"(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  ap- 
ply— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  the  employer  for  any  owner-employee 
which  (without  regard  to  this  subsection) 
Is  not  deductible  under  section  404  for  the 
taxable  year; 

"  ( 11 )  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  employee)  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tions permitted  to  be  made  by  employees 
other  than  owner-employees;  and 

"(111)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  under  the  plan  by  any  owner-employee 
(as  an  employee)  which  exceeds  the  lesser 
of  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  the  self-employ- 
ment earnings  for  such  taxable  year  derived 
by  such  owner -employee  from  the  trade  or 
business  (or  trades  and  businesses)  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  is  established;  and 
"(C)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  or  for  an  owner -employee  In  any 
taxable  year  for  which,  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  or  (E),  the  plan  does  not  (for  pur- 
poses of  section  404)  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  such  owner- 
employee. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  which  Is  allocable  (de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  insurance  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

■■(2)  Effect  of  excess  contribution. — 
■■(A)  In  general. — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion (other  than  an  excess  contribution  to 
which  subparagraph  (E)  ajipUes)  is  made  by 
or  for  an  owner -employee  In  any  taxable 
year,  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such  ex- 
cess contribution  Is  made  shall,  except  as 
provided  In  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  section  404.  as 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
( d  I  with  respect  to  such  owner-employee  for 
the  taxable  year  and  for  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years. 

"(B)  Inclusion  of  amounts  in  cross  in- 
coMi  OF  owner-emplo-yees — FoT  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  any  plan  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  with  re- 
spect to  an  owner-employee  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  gross  Income  of  such 
owner-employee  shall,  for  purj^oges  of  this 
chapter.  Include  the  amount  of  Income  for 
such   taxable    year    attrlbuUible    to    the    In- 


terest  of  such   owner -employee   under    such 

plan 

■    iC'     REP.^TMF.NT      WITHIN      PRESCRIBED      PE- 

RKM) — Subparaeraph    i.^^    shall  not  app^y  ^o 
an   excef*  contribution   with   respect    to  any 
t~vxab!e  year.  If  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
6-month    period    beginning    on    the    day    on 
which    the    Secretary    or    his    delegate    sends 
notice  (by  certified  or  registered  mall)  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  excess  contribution  was 
paid  of  the  amount  of  such  excess  contribu- 
tion, the  amount  of  such  excess  contribution, 
and  the  income  attributable  thereto  Ijs  repaid 
t-3  the  owner-employee  by  or  for  whtim  such 
excess  contribution  was  made.    If  the  excess 
contribution  is  an  excess  contribution  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  ( 1 )   ( A)  or  (B)  (1)  .  or  is  an 
excess  contribution  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(1>    (C)    with  respect  tc   which   a  deduction 
has  been  claimed  under  section  404.  the  no- 
tice    required     by     the     preceding     rentence 
shall  not  be  mailed  prior  t«  the  time  that  the 
amount  of  the  tax  under  this  chapter  of  such 
ov^Tier-employee     for    the     taxable     year     In 
which    such    excess    contribution    was    made 
has  been  finally  determined 

"(D)  Repayment  AFTER  pres<'Rtbed  prKion  — 
If  an  cxcee.ss  contribution,  together  with  the 
Income  attributable  thereto,  is  not  repaid 
within  the  6-month  period  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (C).  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  beginning  with  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  person  to  whom 
such  excess  contribution  was  paid  repays 
the  amount  of  such  excess  contribution  to 
the  owner-employee  by  or  for  whom  such 
excess  contribution  was  made,  and  pays  to 
such  owner-employee  the  amount  of  Income 
attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such  owner- 
employee  which,  under  subparagraph  (B), 
has  been  included  in  the  gross  Income  of 
such  owner-employee  for  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"(E)     SPBCIAL   rule    IF    EXCESS    CONTRIBtTlON 

WAS  WTLLTULLT  MADE. — If  an  cxcess  contribu- 
tion made  by  or  for  an  owner-employee  is 
determined  to  have  been  willfully  made, 
then — 

"(1)  subparagraphs  lAi,  (Bi.  iCi,  and 
(D)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
excess  contribution; 

"(II)  there  shall  be  distributed  w  the 
owner-employee  by  or  for  whom  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  his  entire 
Interest  In  all  plans  with  respect  to  which 
he  Is  an  owner-employee;  and 

"(lil)  no  plan  shall,  for  purposes  of  section 
404,  be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  1  d  >  with  respect  to  such 
owner-employee  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  it  is  determined  that  such  excess  con- 
tribution was  willfully  made  and  !■  r  the  5 
taxable  years  following  such  taxable  year. 

"(F)  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. — In  any 
case  In  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the 
period  for  assessing  any  deficiency  arising 
by  reason  of — 

"(I)  the  disallowance  of  any  deduction 
under  section  404  on  account  of  a  plan  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
With  respect  to  the  owner-employee  by  or 
for  whom  an  excess  contribution  was  made, 
or 

"(11)  the  Inclusion,  under  subparagraph 
(  B) ,  In  gross  Income  of  such  owner-employee 
of  income  attributable  to  the  interest  of  such 
owner -employee  under  a  plan, 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  or  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  expire  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  close  of  the  6-month  period 
referred  to  in  subparagraph   (O. 

"(f)   Certain  Custodial  Accounts  — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  qualified  trust —For 
purposes  of  this  title,  a  custodial  account 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
this  section,  if — 
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•'(At  such  custodial  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  It  is  not  a  tru£t.  constitute 
a  qualifled  trust  under   this  section; 

•iBi  the  custodian  is  a  bank  i  .ls  defined 
m  section  581 1  . 

"(Ci  the  Investment  of  the  funds  in  such 
account  (Including  all  earnings  i  Is  to  be 
ir.ade  solely  in  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany stock  with  respect  to  which  an  em- 
ployee is   the  beneficial  owner;    and 

'(D)  the  shareholder  of  record  of  any  sxich 
stock  is  the  custodian  or  its  nominee. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custcxlial  account  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  custodian  of  such  account 
shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee  thereof. 

•■(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ,  the  term  regulated  investment 
company'  mea.is  a  domestic  corporation 
which — 

"(A  I  is  a  regulated  investment  company 
within  the  meaning   of   section  851(a),   and 

"iBi    issues  only  redeemable  stock. 

"  I  g  I  F.\ce-Amount  Certificates  Treated  as 
Annuities  — Fr)r  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  402,  403,  and  404.  the  term  annuity' 
Includes  a  face-amnunt  certificate,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)  (15)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C,  sec. 
80a-2  (  .    which    Is    nontransferable." 

Sic    3    Deductibility   of  Contributions  to 
j  Plans 

(a)  Inclusion  of  Self-Employed  Indi- 
viDu.ALS — Section  404(ai  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  pension,  an- 
nuity, profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plans 
or  plans  of  deferred  compensation )  is 
amended — 

fn  by  striking  out  "section  401(a)  (3). 
(4i,  (5),  and  (6)."  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  401(a) 
(other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (12)) 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  described  in  par- 
agraph (9)  of  this  subsection,  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  401(d)  (other 
than  paragraphs    (li    and    (4)),";    and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  par-^tjraphs , 

"iB)  Self-employed  individuals — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  included  iv,  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  (2) , 
or  (3)  which  provides  cintributlons  or  bene- 
fits for  self-employed  Individuals  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(2),  for  pur- 
pc>ses  of  this  .section — 

(A)  the  term  employee'  Includes  a  self- 
employed  individual  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  i  c  I  (  2  i .  and  the  employer  of  such 
individual  is  the  person  treated  as  his  em- 
ployer under  sectirin  401(c)(5): 

"(B)  the  term  self -employment  earn- 
ings' has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by 
section  401(c)  (3); 

"(Ci  the  contributions  to  such  plan  by 
or  for  a  self-employed  individual  shall  be 
considered  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  sec- 
tion 162  or  212  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
tributions do  not  exceed  the  self-employ- 
ment earnings  of  such  individual  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  such  plan  is  established,  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  contributions  are  not  aUo- 
cable  I  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  to  the  purchase  of  life,  accident, 
health,  or  other  insurance;    and 

"iDi  any  reference  to  compensation  shall, 
in  the  case  of  a  self-employed  individual, 
be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  self- 
employment  earnings  of  such  individual  de- 
rived from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect 
to  which  the  plan  is  established 

"(9)  Plans  benefitincj  owner-employ- 
ees — In  the  case  of  a  plan  included  la  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (3)  which  provides  con- 
tributions or  benefits  for  employees  some 
ox  all  of  whom  are  owner -employees — 


"(A)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  ( 7 )  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
computed,  with  respect  to  contributions  on 
behalf  of  employees  (other  than  owner-em- 
ployees), as  If  such  employees  were  the  only 
employees  for  whom  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  provided  under  the  plan; 

"(B)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (7)  on  the 
amounts  deductible  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  b«  computed,  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  owner-employees — 

"(I)  as  If  such  owner-employees  were  the 
only  employees  for  whom  contributions  and 
benefits  are  provided  under  the  plan,  and 

"(11)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)(D), 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  para- 
graph ( 3 ) ,  and  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (7) ,  and 

"(C)  the  amounts  deductible  under  pai&- 
graphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (7),  with  respect 
to  contributions  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee,  shall  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limitation  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f).  the  term  owner- 
employee'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It 
by  section  401(c)  (4) ." 

(b)  Limitations  on  Deductions  for 
Contributions  on  Behalt  of  Owner-Em- 
ployees.— Section  404  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  contributions  to  pension,  annuity, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plans  or  plans 
of  deferred  compensation)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Special  Limitations  for  Owner-Em- 
ployees.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
Included  In  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees,  the  amounts  deductible  under 
subsection  (a)  In  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  on  behalf  of  any 
owner-employee  shall    not  exceed — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  $2,500,  or  10  percent  of  the  self -employ- 
ment earnings  derived  by  such  owner-em- 
ployee from  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  Is  established, 
whichever  is  the  lesser;   or 

"(B)  If  section  401(a)  (10)  applies,  the 
maximum  amount  of  contributions  per- 
mitted on  behalf  of  such  owner-employee 
on  the  application  of  section  401  ( d )  ( 5 ) . 

'"(2)  Contributions  made  under  more 
than  one  plan  — 

"(A)  Overall  limitation — In  any  taxable 
year  In  which  amounts  are  deductible  with 
respect  to  two  or  more  plans  (whether  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  the  same  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  different  trades  or  businesses)  on  be- 
half of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  owner-em- 
ployee with  respect  to  such  plans,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  deductible  for  such  taxable  year 
under  such  plans  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  such  owner-employee  shall 
not  exceed  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  Is  the  greater; 
"(i)    $2,500.  or 

"(11)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  so  con- 
tributed under  all  such  plans  to  the  extent 
that,  with  respect  to  each  such  plan,  the 
amount  contributed  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  described  In  paragraph   (1)    (B). 

"(B)  Allocation  of  amounts  deducti- 
ble.— In  any  case  In  which  the  amounts  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (a)  (with  th3  ap- 
plication of  the  limitations  of  this  subsec- 
tion) with  respect  to  contributions  made  by 
or  for  an  owner-employee  under  two  or  more 
plans  are,  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A), 
less  than  the  amounts  deductible  under  such 
subsection  determined  without  regard  to 
such  subparagraph,  the  amount  deductible 
under  subsection    (a)    with  respect   to  such 


contributions  under  each  such  plan  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Contributions  allocable  to  insur- 
ance PROTECTION. — For  purp>06e8  of  this  sub- 
section, contributions  which  are  allocable 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  purchase 
of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other  Insurance 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(f)  Certain  Loan  Repayments  Consid- 
ered AS  Contributions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  an  owner-employee  In  repayment 
of  any  loan  which  under  section  72(m)  (4) 
(B)  was  treated  as  an  amount  received  under 
a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  which  this 
section  applies  on  behalf  of  such  owner- 
employee  to  such  trust  or  to  or  under  such 
plan" 

Sec.   4.  TAXABiLrrr  of  Dis-tributions. 

(a)  Employees'  Annuities. — Section  72 
(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  employees"  annuities)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  Speclal  rules  for  application  of 
paragraph    ( 1 ) . — For   purposes  of   paragraph 

(D  — 

"(A)  if  the  employee  died  before  any 
amount  was  received  as  an  annuity  under 
the  contract,  the  words  'receivable  by  the 
employee"  shall  be  read  as  receivable  by  a 
beneficiary  of  the  employee";  and 

"(B)  any  contribution  made  with  respect 
to  the  contract  while  an  Individual  Is  a  self- 
employed  Individual  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(2)  which  is  not  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  section  404  shall  be  treated 
as  consideration  for  the  contract  contributed 
by  the  employee.  " 

(b)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals  and  Owner-Employeis. — 
Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  annuities,  etc  )  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(1)    the  following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Em- 
ployee Annuities  and  Distributions  Under 
Employee  Plans. — 

"( 1 )  Certain  amounts  received  before  an- 
nuity STARTING  DATE. — Any  amounts  received 
under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life  In- 
surance contract  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  which  are  not  received  as  an  annuity 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)) 
shall  be  Included  In  the  recipient's  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  in  which  received 
to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  such  amounts,  plus  all  amounts 
theretofore  received  under  the  contract  and 
includible  In  gross  Income  under  this  para- 
graph, do  not  exceed 

"(B)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  the  contract  while  the 
employee  was  an  owner-employee  (as  defined 
In  section  401(c)  (4)  )  which  were  allowed  as 
deductions  under  section  404  for  the  taxable 
year  and  all  prior  taxable  years  (not  Includ- 
ing any  portion  of  such  premiums  or  other 
consideration  properly  allocable,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  cost  of  life, 
accident,  health,  or  other  Insurance). 
Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are  not 
Includible  In  gross  Income  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

"(2)  Computation  of  consideration  paid 
by  the  employee. — In  computing — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid  for  the  contract 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  (re- 
lating to  the  Investment  in  the  contract), 
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"(Hi  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
contributed  by  the  employee  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (di(l>  (relating  to  employee's 
contributions  rtMToveruble  in  3  years  i  .  and 

"(Ci  the  agKregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  puid  for  purpt)ses  of  subsection 
(e)(1)(B)  (relating  to  certain  amounts  not 
received  as  an  annuity ) . 

any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  under  section  404 
which  was  paid  while  the  individual  was  a 
self-employed  Individual  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(2)  shall  be  treated  as 
consideration  contributed  by  the  employer, 
and  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  any 
portion  of  the  premiums  or  other  considera- 
tion for  the  contract  paid  while  the  indi- 
vidual was  an  owner -employee  which  is  prop- 
erly allocable  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) to  the  cost  of  life,  accident,  health, 
or  other  Insurance 

"(3)   Lm  insurance  contracts. — 
'•(A)   This   paragraph   shall  apply   to   any 
life  Insurance  contract — 

"(I)  purchased  as  a  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  403(a) ,  or 

"(11)  purchased  by  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  if  the  proceeds  of  such  con- 
tract are  payable  directly  or  Indirectly  to  a 
participant  In  such  trust  or  to  a  beneficiary 
of  such  participant. 

"(B)  Any  contributions  to  a  plan  described 
in  subparagraph  lA)  (it  or  a  trust  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  which  Is  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  404.  and  any  In- 
come of  a  trust  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (ID.  which  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  have  been  applied  to  pur- 
chase the  life  Insurance  protection  under  a 
contract  descriised  in  subparagraph  (A).  Is 
Includible  in  the  gross  income  of  the  partici- 
pant for  the  taxable  year  when  so  applied 
"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  Indi- 
vidual Insured  under  a  contract  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract  Immedi- 
ately before  the  death  of  the  Insured  shall  be 
treated  as  a  payment  under  such  plan  or  a 
distribution  by  such  trust,  and  the  excess 
of  the  amount  payable  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  Insured  over  such  cash  surrender  value 
shall  not  be  includible  In  gross  income  under 
this  section  and  shall  be  treated  as  provided 
in  section  101 

"(4)  Amounts  constructively  received. — 
"(A)  Assignments  or  pledges — If  during 
any  taxable  year  an  owner-employee  assigns 
(or  agrees  to  assign)  or  pledges  (or  agrees  to 
pledge)  any  portion  of  his  Interest  In  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  or  any  portion 
of  the  value  of  a  contract  purchased  as  part 
of  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a),  such 
portion  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  re- 
ceived by  such  owner-employee  as  a  distribu- 
tion from  such  trust  or  as  an  amount 
received  under  the  contract. 

"(B)  Loans  on  contracts — If  during  any 
taxable  year,  an  owner-employee  receives, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  amount  from  any 
Insurance  company  as  a  loan  under  a  con- 
tract piu-chased  by  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  part  of  a  plan 
described  in  section  403(a),  and  Issued  by 
such  insurance  company,  such  amount  shall 
be  treated  as  an  amount  received  under  the 
contract. 

"(5)      Penalties     APrLiCABiF     to     certain 

amounts   received  BY   OWNER-FJ^PLOYEES. — 

"(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply — 
"(1)  to  amounts  (Other  than  any  amount 
received  by  an  Individual  in  his  capacity  as 
a  policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment 
or  life  Insurance  contract  which  is  in  the 
natxire  of  a  dividend  or  similar  distribution) 


which  are  received  from  a  qualified  trust  de- 
scribed In  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan 
described  In  section  403(a)  and  which  are 
received  by  an  Individual,  who  Is,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee  t>efore  such  Indi- 
vidual attains  the  age  of  59 'j  y'ars,  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  individual's  becoming 
disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
213(g)  (3)  ).  but  only  to  the  extent  Uiat  such 
amounts  are  attributable  to  contributions 
paid  on  behalf  of  such  individual  (whether 
or  not  paid  by  him)  while  he  wtiS  an  owner- 
employee. 

"(11)  to  amounts  which  are  r<>ceived  from 
a  qualified  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
or  under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a) 
at  any  time  by  an  Individual  who  is,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee,  or  by  the  sviccessor 
of  such  Individual,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  are  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  to  exceed  the  beneflts  provided 
for  such  Individual  under  the  plan  formula, 
and 

"(ill)  to  amounts  which  are  received,  by 
reason  of  the  distribution  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(e)(2)(E).  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is.  or  has  been  an  owner-em- 
ployee of  his  entire  Interest  in  all  qualified 
trusts  described  In  section  401(a)  and  in  all 
plans  described  in  section  403(a) 

'■(B)(1)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to 
which  this  paragraph  npplles  received  by 
any  person  in  his  taxable  year  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $2,500,  the  Increase  In  his  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  amounts  are  re- 
ceived and  attributable  to  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  less  than  110  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate Increase  In  taxes,  for  the  taxable 
year  and  the  4  Immediately  preceding  tax- 
able years,  which  would  have  resulted  if 
such  amounts  had  been  included  in  such 
person's  gross  income  ratably  over  such  tax- 
able years 

"(11)  If  deductions  have  been  allowed 
under  section  404  for  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  Individual  while  he  Is  an 
owner-employee  for  a  number  of  prior  tax- 
able years  less  than  4,  clause  (i)  shall  be 
applied  by  taking  into  account  a  number  of 
taxable  years  immediately  preceding  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  amount  was  so  re- 
ceived equal  to  such  lesser  number 

"(C)  If  subparagraph  (Bi  does  not  apply 
to  a  person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  In- 
crease In  tax  of  such  person  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies  shall  be  110  {>ercent 
of  such  Increase  (computed  without  regard 
to  this  subparagraph ) . 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  appl>  to  any  amount  to  which 
section  402(a)(2)    or  403(a)(2)    applies 

"(E)  Subsection  (n)(3)  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  computing  taxable  Income  for 
each  taxable  year  to  which  this  paragraph 
applies. 

"(6)  Owner-kmployee  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'owner- 
employee'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it 
by  section  401(c) (4) . 

"(n)  Treatment  of  Certain  Distributions 
WrrH  Respect  to  Contributions  by  Self- 
Employed  Individuals. — 

"  ( 1 )  Application  of  subsection  . — 
"(A)  Distributions  by  employees"  trust. - 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(C).  this  subsection  shall  apply  t«  amounts 
distributed  to  a  distributee,  in  the  case  of 
an  employees'  trust  de.scribed  In  section 
401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a).  If  the  total  distributions  pay- 
able to  the  distributee  with  respect  to  an 
employee  are  paid  to  the  distributee  within 
one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee — 

"(1)   on  account  of  the  employees  death. 
"(ID    after  the  employee  has  att.ained  the 
age  of  59' 2  years,  or 


"(ill)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)  ). 

"(B)  Annuity  plans. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C).  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a  payee  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  described  m  sec- 
tion 403(a).  if  the  total  amojnts  payable  to 
the  payee  with  respect  to  an  employee  are 
paid  to  the  payee  within  one  taxable  year 
of  the  payee — 

■"(1)    on  account   of   the   employees  death. 
'"UD    after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59  •  2  years,  or 

"(Hi)  alter  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  o:  section  213(g) 
(3)  ). 

"(C)  Limitations  and  exceptions. — This 
subsection  shall  apply — 

"(i)  only  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any 
distribution  or  pajrment  to  which  (Without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph )  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  applies  as  is  attributable  to  con- 
tributions made  by  or  for  a  self-employed 
individual  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c) (2) .  and 

"(ii)  if  the  recipient  is  the  Individual  by 
or  for  whom  such  contributions  were  made, 
only  if  contributions  which  were  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  section  404  have  been  made 
by  or  for  such  individual  while  he  was  a 
self-employed  individual  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)(2)  for  5  or  more  taxable 
years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
total  distributions  payable  or  total  amounts 
payable,  as  the  case  may  b<?.  are  paid 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  in  clauses  (ID  and  dli)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (m)(5)  (but, 
in  the  case  of  amounts  described  in  clause 
(11)  of  such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  subsection  imi  (5)  applies  to  such 
amounts) 

"(2)  Limitation  of  tax — In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  amounts  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  for  the  taxab:e  year  in  which 
such  amounts  are  received  shall  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  greater; 
■•(A)  5  times  the  increase  in  tax  which 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  in  gross  in- 
come of  the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  amount  so  received  as  is  in- 
cludible In  gross  income,  or 

"(B)  5  times  the  increase  In  tax  which 
would  result  if  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
recipient  for  such  taxable  year  equalled  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable 
income  of  the  recipient  for  such  taxable  year 
determined   under   paragraph    (3)  (A). 

"(3)  Dftermination  or  taxable  income  — 
Notwitlistanding  section  63  irela'ing  to  defi- 
nition of  taxable  income),  for  purposes  only 
of  computing  the  tax  under  this  chapter  at- 
tributJ^ble  to  amounts  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion or  subsection  (mi  (5i  applies  ar.d  which 
are  includible  in  gross  income — 

"(A)  the  taxable  income  of  the  recipient 
for  the  taxable  year  of  recei{>t  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  being  not  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  (i)  the  aggregate  ot  i.uch  amountj;  so 
includible  in  gross  income  exceeds  (11)  the 
amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  for  such 
taxable  year  under  section  151  (relating  to 
deductions  for  personal  exeriptions  i  ;  and 

•■iB)  in  making  ratable  inclusion  compu- 
tations inider  paragraph  i5)(B)  of  suta.<-er- 
tion  (,m)  .  the  taxable  Income  of  the  recipient 
for  each  taxable  year  involve<d  m  such  ratable 
inclusion  shall  be  treated  as  being  not  less 
than  the  amount  required  by  such  para- 
eraph  (5)(B)  to  be  treated  as  includible  in 
gruss  income  for  such  taxab.e  year 
In  any  case  in  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  m  an  increase  m  taxable  income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  increase  m 
the  taxes  imF>osed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable    vear    .«;hall    not    be    reduced    by    any 
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credit  under  part  FV  oX  subchapter  A  ( other 
tn»n  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,  would   be  allowable  " 

(c>  Capital  Oains  Trkatmettt  or  CniT\i>» 
Emplctxes*  Trxtsts  DiSTBiBtrncKS. — Sectloi; 
40"2(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  capital  galn«  treatment  for  cer- 
tain dUtrlbutJons)  Is  i»mended  by  adding  a: 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
sentence:  '•ThU  p«u-agraph  shall  not  apply 
to  distributions  paid  to  any  distributee  to 
the  extent  ruch  distributions  are  attributable 
to  contributions  made  by  or  for  an  Individ- 
ual while  he  was  a  self-employed  Individual 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401icw2i  " 

(d>  Capital  Gains  Treatment  or  Certain 
Employees'  KtfsTjm  Payments  —Section 
403(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^Kle  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxability  of  a  beneficiary  und<»r 
a  qualified  annuity  plan)    Is  amended — 

{\)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
(t)  "which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(al  (3).  (4),  (5^  and  1 6 1"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "described  In  para- 
graph 1 1 )  ": 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  to  any  payee  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
Eire  attributable  to  contributions  made  by  or 
for  an  individual  while  he  was  self-empljyed 
individual  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (2)  -";  and 

(3 1  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

•  3i  Self-empiadyed  iNDi'. iDCALS — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'employee' 
includes  an  Individual  who  is  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401ic)  (2i,  and  the  employer  of  such 
Individual  is  the  person  treated  as  his  em- 
ployer under  section  401(c)(5)." 

Sec    5    Pla.vs  for  Pl-rcha.se  or  UNrrxD  States 
Bonds. 

(a)  QuALiriED  Bond  Pxjrchase  Plans. — 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to 
deferred  compensation,  e'c  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
"Sec.  405.  QuALrrTED   Bond   Plticha.se  Plans. 

"(a  I  Requirements  for  QuAioncATioN  — 
A  plan  of  an  employer  for  the  purchase  f  t 
and  distribution  to  his  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  of  United  States  bonds  de- 
scribed In  subsection  ( b  i  shall  constitute  a 
qualified  bond  p'orchase  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion if — 

"(1)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401  (a»  (other  than  paragraphs  ai. 
(2t.  and  ( 12 1  i  and,  If  applicable,  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(d)  (other  than 
paragraphs    ( 1) ,    1 6 )  i  B i ,  and    ( 8  i  i ;    and 

••i2)  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
used  solely  to  purchase  for  employees  or 
their  beneficiaries  United  States  bonds  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (b  - . 

■■  I  b  I    Bo.vDs  to  Which  Applicable  — 

"(1)  Characteristics  of  bonds —Tliis  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  bond  t.ssued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended, 
which  by  its  terms,  or  by  reerulations  pre- 
scribed   by    the   Secretary   under   such   Act — 

"(A)  provides  for  payment  of  interest,  or 
Investment  yield,  only  upon  redemption; 

"(B)  may  be  purchased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  individual: 

"(C)  ceases  to  bear  interest,  or  provide  in- 
vestment yield,  not  later  than  5  years  after 
the  death  of  the  individual  in  whose  nam.e  it 
Is  pvirchased: 

"(D)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death  cf 
the  individual  in  whoee  name  It  is  purchased 
only  M  such  Individual — 

"(i)   has  attained  the  age  of  59',i  years,  or 


~(11)    has    become    disabled    (wuhln    the 
meaning  of  section  213i  g)    (3)),  and 
"(E>    Is  nontransferable. 

-    2  I      M'-ST    RE    PURCHASED    IN     NAME    OF    EM- 

PLOTEK — This  .section  shall  apply  to  a  bond 
described  in  paragraph  i  1  >  only  if  It  Is  pur- 
chased in  the  name  of  the  employee 

"(C)     DEDfCTTHN       FOK       CONTRIBl-TIONS      TO 

Bond  Pt-rchase  Plans. — Contributions  paid 
by  an  employer  to  or  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  shall  be  deductible  in  an 
amount  determined  under  section  404(a)  In 
the  s.tme  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  -juch  contributions  were  made  to  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from   tax   under   section   601  (a). 

"(d)  TAX.ABILITT  OF  BENEFICIART  OF  QUALI- 
FIED Bond  Pl-roiase  Plan. — 

"(1)  Gross  income  not  to  incxudk  bonds 
AT  TIME  OF  distribution. — Fot  purpoBes  of 
this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  a  distributee  of 
a  bond  described  In  subsection  (b)  under  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan,  or  from  a  trtist 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a),  gross  income 
does  not  Include  any  amount  attributable  to 
the  receipt  of  such  bond.  Up>on  redemption 
of  such  bond,  the  proceeds  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  under  this  chapter,  but  the 
provisions  of  section  72  (relating  to  annui- 
ties, etc.)  and  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness)  shall 
not  apply. 

"(2)  Basis. — Tlie  basis  of  any  bond  re- 
ceived by  a  distributee  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan — 

"(A)  if  such  bond  is  distributed  to  an 
employee,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
who  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond, 
was  not  a  self-employed  individual  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(2),  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployee which  were  used  to  purchase  the 
bond, and 

"(B)  If  such  bond  is  distributed  to  an  In- 
dividual, or  with  respect  to  an  Individual, 
who,  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond, 
was  a  self-employed  Individual  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(2),  shall  be  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  u.sed  to  pur- 
chase the  bond  which  were  made  by  or  for 
such  Individual  and  were  not  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  subeectlon  (c). 
The  basis  of  any  bond  described  In  subsec- 
tion ibi  received  by  a  distributee  from  a 
tnost  de.scribed  In  section  401  ^  a)  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  shall 
be  determined  under  reg'ilatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delPgat/> 

"(e)  Capital  Gains  Treatment  Not  To 
Appi  Y  TO  Bonds  Distribltfd  by  T^r-srs  — 
S*^'tlon  402iaii2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
b<:'nd  desiTlbed  :n  subsection  (b)  di.';trib-:*<'d 
to  any  distributee  and,  for  purprises  of  ap- 
plying such  section,  any  such  bond  dis- 
tributed to  any  distributee  and  any  such 
bond  to  the  credit  of  any  employee  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

"(f)  Employee  Defined. — For  purp)06e8  of 
this  section,  the  terra  "employee"  includes 
an  individual  who  is  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (2) ,  and  the  emplyoyer  of  such  individual 
shall  be  the  person  treated  as  his  employer 
under  section  401(c)(5). 

"'(g)  Proof  of  Purchase. — At  the  time  of 
purchase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  section 
applies,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be 
furnished  in  such  form  as  will  enable  the 
purchaser,  and  the  employee  in  whose  name 
such  b<jnd  Is  purchased,  to  comply  with  the 
pr  :)v'.s!.)n3   of   thU  section. 

" '  h  )  REcrLATTONs  — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 


(b)  Clerical  Amendment — Tbe  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec  405  Qualified  bond  purchase  plans." 
Sec.  6.  pROHiBrreD   Transactions. 

Section  503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  prohibited  transactions) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(J)  Trusts  Benetiting  Ce«tain  Owner- 
Employees. — 

"  ( 1 )  Prohibited  transactions  — In  the  case 
of  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a)  which 
la  part  of  a  plan  providing  contributions  or 
benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  owner-employees  (as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(4))  who  control  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  401(d)  (9)  (Bi  ■  .  the  trade  or 
business  with  respect  to  which  the  plan  Is 
established,  the  term  prohibttetl  transac- 
tion" also  means  any  transaction  In  which 
such  trust,  directly  or  Indirectly — 

'"(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  in- 
come of  the  trust  to; 

"(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  to  tiie  trust  to; 

"(C)  makes  any  part  of  Its  services  avail- 
able on  a  preferential  basis  to;  or 

"'(D)  acquires  for  the  trust  any  property 
from,  or  sells  any  property  to; 

any  person  described  in  subsection  (c)  or  to 
any  such  owner-employee,  a  member  of  the 
family  (as  defined  In  section  287(c)(4))  of 
any  such  owner-employee,  or  a  corporation 
controlled  by  any  such  owner-employee 
through  the  ownership,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation. 

"(2)  Special  rttle  rom  loans. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) , 
the  following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  a  loan  made  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  which  would  be  a 
prohibited  transaction  If  made  In  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  IMl : 

*"(A)  If  ^y  part  of  the  loan  Is  repayable 
prior  to  December  31,  1964,  the  renewal  of 
such  part  of  the  loan  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  December  81,  1W4.  on  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction. 

"(B)  If  the  loan  Is  repayable  on  demand, 
the  continuation  of  the  loan  beyond  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  shall  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction." 

Sec.  7.  Otheb     Special     Rules.     Technical 
Chances,  and  Admin isTaATivx  Pro- 
visions. 
(a)    Retirement   Income   Cumrr — Section 
37(c)(1)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  retirement  In- 
come) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  pensions  and  annuities  (Including, 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is,  or  has 
been,  a  self-employed  Individual  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(2),  distributions 
by  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a)  which 
Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)),"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(E)  bonds  described  In  section  405(b)  (1) 
which  are  received  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  described  In  section  405(a) 
or  In  a  distribution  from  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  (a) ,  or". 
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(b)  Adjusttd  Gross  Incomt  ^Section  62 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  inserting  after  partt- 
graph    (6)    the   following   new   paragraph 

"(7)  Pension  proftt-sharinc  annuity 
and  bond  purchasi;  pi  ans  or  self-empu:)Yed 
individuals — In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  self-employed  individual  within  the 
meaning  of  secUon  401(c)(2).  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  section  404  and  section 
405(c)  to  the  extent  attributable  to  con- 
Ulbutlon*  made  by  i>r  for  such  individual." 

(ci  I>eath  Benefits — .Section  101(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol  19M  (relating 
to  employees    deiiii   benefits)    is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (II)  of  para- 
graph (2)(Bi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(II)  under  an  annuity  contract  under  a 
plan  described  in  section  403(a).  or';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  fol- 
lowing   new    paragraph: 

"(3)  Self-employed  individual  not  con- 
sidered an  employee — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  individual  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  employee  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  pension  or  profit-sharing  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
frotn  tax  under  section  501(a)     or 

"(Bi    an    annuity    contract    under    a    plan 
described   in  section  403(a). 
if  such  individual  was  included  at  any  time 
under  the  plan  as  a  self-employed  Individual 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (2) ." 

(d)  Amounts  Received  Through  Accident 
OR  Health  Insurance — SecUon  104(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
compjensaUon  for  injuries  or  sickness)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is.  or  has  been,  a  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c) 
(2).  contrlbuUons  made  by  or  lor  such  In- 
dividual while  he  was  such  an  Individual  to  a 
trust  described  in  section  401(a)  which  Is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a),  or 
under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a). 
shall,  to  the  extent  allowed  as  deductions 
under  section  404  be  treated  as  contributions 
by  the  employer  which  were  not  Includible 
In   the  gross  income  of   the  employee." 

(  e )  Amounts  Receued  Under  Accident  and 
Health  Plans  —Section  105  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amounts 
received  under  accident  and  health  plans)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new   s\ibsection 

igi  .Self -Em  PLOY  ED  Individual  Not  Con- 
!,idered  as  Employee —Fur  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude an  Individual  who  Is  a  self-employed 
Individual  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c) (2)  " 

(f)  Net  Operating  Losss  Deduction. — 
Section  172(d)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonbusiness  de- 
ductions of  taxpayers  other  than  corpora- 
tions)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  i  B 1 ; 

(2)  bv  .striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ';  and"'; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(D)  any  deduction  allowed  under  section 
404  or  section  405(ci  to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  contributions  which  are  made 
on  behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  a  self- 
employed  individual  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(2)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  the  trade  or  business  of  .su;  Si 
individual." 

(g)    Cettain    Life    Insi-ranctc    Reserves 
Section  805(d)(1)    of    the   Internal    Revenue 


Cixle  of  1954  I  relating  U>  pension  plan  re- 
serves '    is  amended — 

(1)  by   striking  out   in   subparagraph    (Bi 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  401ia) 

(3).  (4),  (5).  and  (fli.  or  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  described  in  section  403(a).  or 
plans  meeting   .   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '  ."section  401  la)  (3). 
(4).  (5 1  and  i6i.  in  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  there*)!  section  401(a) 
(Other  than  paragraphs  ili  i2)  and  i  12)  ) 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  described  ;r.  sec- 
tion 404(a)(9).  which  meets  tin-  require- 
ments of  section  401  (d)  (other  than  para- 
graphs ( 1  )  and  (4)  ) ;  ". 

(h)  Unincorporated  Business  Electing 
To  Be  Taxed  as  Corporations  Section 
1361(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'xle  of 
1954  (relating  to  unlncorpc^rated  business 
enterprises  electing  to  be  taxed  af.  d  n.estic 
corptM-atlons  I   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(d)  Limitation — For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 401(a)  relating  to  employees  pension 
trusts,  etc  )  and  405  i  relating  to  qualified 
bond  purchase  plans)  a  partner  or  proprie- 
tor of  an  unincorporated  business  enterprise 
as  to  which  an  election  has  Ijeen  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  an 
employee  other  than  as  a  self-employed 
individual  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(C)(2)."' 

(1)  Estate  Tax  Exemption  of  Employees' 
ANNumis. — SecUon  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  the  gross  estate  of  annuities  under 
certain  trust*  and  plans)    is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)(2i 
"met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3) .  (4) .  (5) .  and  (6i '  and  inserting  "was  a 
plan  described  In  section  403(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(ci  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  contributions  or 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  decedent  while 
he  was  a  self-employed  individual  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(2)  made 
under  a  trust  or  plan  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  be  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions or  payments  made  by  the  de- 
cedent." 

(j)  Gift  Tax  Exemption  of  Employees 
Annuitixs. — Section  2517  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gift  tax  In  case  of  certain  annuities 
under  qualified  plans)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
"met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3),  (4),  (5).  and  (6)"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "was  a  plan  described  In  section 
403(a)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence;  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  payments  or  con- 
tributions on  behalf  ot  an  individual  while 
he  was  a  self-employed  individual  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  i2i  made 
under  a  trust  or  plan  described  m  ."subsection 
(a)  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  considered  to  be  pay- 
ments or  contributions  made  by  the  em- 
ployee ■■ 

(ki  Fedlral  Unemployment  Tax  Act  - 
Section  3306(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  ol  wages) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs 

'(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which,  at 
the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a  plan  described 
in  section  403(a) ,  or 

"(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which  at  the  time  of  such  payinent  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  406 1  a) : ' 

1 1 1  Withholding  of  Income  Tax — Section 
.3401  (a)  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xie  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  wages)  Is 
amended   !>y  sUlklng  out  subparagraph    (B) 


and    inserting   In   lieu    thereof    the   foUowiug 
new   subparagraphs 

.B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which. 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(ai;  or 

"(Ci  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  pa>Tiient  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(ai  " 

(m)  Information  REgriRFM  ents  — 
(1)  In  general  —Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  .^  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  t<.'  mfmn-.a- 
tlon  concerning  transactions  with  other  per- 
sons) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new   section: 

Sec  6047  Information  Rel.atinc  to  Cer- 
tain Trusts  ANf  Annlity  and 
Bond  Plrchase  Plans 
"(a)  Trustees  and  Insurance  Compa- 
nies.— The  trustee  of  a  trust  debcribed  m 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501(8)  to  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  a  plan  by  or  for  any 
owner-employee  i  as  defined  in  secUon  401 
(c)  (4).  and  each  insurance  company  or  other 
person  which  is  the  issuer  o:  ,i  contract  pur- 
chased by  such  a  trust,  or  purchased  under 
a  plan  described  in  section  40:}(ai ,  contribu- 
tions for  which  have  been  paid  by  or  for 
any  owner-employee,  shall  file  such  returns 
(In  such  form  and  at  such  times  i  keep  such 
records,  make  such  Identification  of  con- 
tracts and  funds  land  accoui  ts  within  such 
funds),  and  supply  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  slu.r.  b>  forms  or 
regulations  prescribe 

"(b)  Owner-Employees — Every  individ- 
ual by  or  for  whom  contributions  have  been 
paid  as  an  owner-employee  i  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)  (4)  )  — 

"(1)  to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  UiX  under  section 
501(a) .  or 

"  ( 2 )  to  an  insurance  company  or  other 
person  under  a  plan  described  m  section 
403ia) . 

shall  furnish  the  trustee,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  person,  as  the  case  may  be. 
such  information  at  such  times  and  m  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  f'lrins  or  regula- 
tions 

"(ci  Employees  Under  Qlalified  Bond 
Purchase  Plans  — Every  individual  in  whose 
name  a  bond  described  in  section  405ibi  (D 
is  purchased  by  his  employer  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  described  in  section 
405iai  or  by  a  trust  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  X-nx  vinder  sec- 
Uon 501(8).  shall  furnish — 

"(1)  to  his  employer  or  to  such  trust,  and 
"(2)    to  the  Secretary    (or  to  such  person 
as    the    Secretary    may    by    regulations    pre- 
scribe I  . 

such  information  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations 
prescribe 

■  ( d  I    Cross  Referencl  — 
'For     criminal     penalty     for     furnishing 
fraudulent  Information    see  section  7207." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

•"Sec    6047    Information    relating    to    certain 
trusts    and    annuity   and    bond 
plans. '" 
(3  I   Penalty  — Section  7207  of  the  Internal 
Re\-enue    Ccxle   of    1954    (relating   to  fraudu- 
lent    returns,    statements,    or    other    docu- 
ments i    is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof    the    folluwlng    new    sentence      "Any 
person  required  pursuant  to  section  6047  (b) 
or    (c)    to   furnish    any    Information    to   the 
Secretary  or  any  other  person  who  willfully 
furnishes    to    the    Secretary    or    such    other 
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person  any  Information  known  by  him  to  be 
fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  materiel 
matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $l,00u. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both," 

Sec   8.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  sball 
app:y  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mj-self  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  before  the  House 
today  for  the  third  and  what  I  pro- 
foundly hope,  trust,  and  am  optimistic 
will  be,  the  la^t  time  to  do  a  modicum  of 
justice  to  a  great  group  of  people  m  this 
country,  the  self-employed.  We  are  here 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, solely  and  only  by  rea.son  of  your 
fine  cooperation  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  I  should  like  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  and  to 
the  minority  leadership,  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s.  to  the  staff  of  that  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  and  to  the  staff 
director  of  the  Joint  Committee  as  well 
as  to  the  innumerable  persons  in  private 
and  public  life  who  un.selfi.shly  have  lent 
their  aid  and  assistance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  this  worthwhile  cause.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  have  omitted  anyone  who 
is  entitled  to  oar  appreciation  I  mean  to 
include  him  now. 

Like  its  predecessor  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  retirement  plans  by  self- 
employed  persons.  It  would  do  this  by 
permitting  such  persons  to  participate 
m  qualified  retirement  plans  and  to  ob- 
tain a  current  income  tax  deferment 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  to  provide 
them  with  future  retirement  benefit."'. 

The  pending  bill  Is  H.R.  10.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  might  well  be  any  one 
of  the  following  bills  introduced  by  di.s- 
tingTiished  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They  range,  and  will 
be  listed  in  my  remarks,  from  H.R.  249 
by  the  gentleman  from  PJinois  tMr. 
LiBON.ATi;  to  H.R.  7427  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrfver].  The  list 
includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  obviously  capable  Members  of  tiu.s 
body  and  is  as  follows: 

HR. 
H  R 
HR 
HR. 
HR. 
HR. 
fornla. 
H_R. 
H.R 
HJi. 
KR. 
HR. 


249,  by  Mr.  Libonati.  of  Illinois. 
736   by  Mr  McDonough.  of  California, 
2289,  by  Mr.  Schwekgjx.  oI  Iowa. 
2391.  by  Mr.  .Kuruso,  of  New  York. 
2406,  by  Mr   Broomfie:  n.  uf  Michigan. 
2723,  by  Mr   George  P.  Mh.ler.  of  Call- 

2801,  by  Mr.  Zexenko.  of  N'ew  Tjrk. 
3553.  by  Mrs   May   of  Wctshlng'xiii. 
3956.  by  Mr   C&amer.  U  Florida. 
3976.  by  Mr.  Doouey,  of  New  York. 
4138.  by  Mr  McFall.  of  California. 


H  R.  4608.  by  Mr   Karth  of  Minnesota. 

H  R  5102,  by  Mr   Utt.  of  California. 

H  R   5145.  by  Mr    Bockis    of  Louisiana 

H  R   5214  by  Mr  Mona.-.am  of  Connectlc-ut, 

H  R.  5345.  by  Mr   DERotTNi.AN,  of  New  York. 

H  R.  5364,  by  Mr.  Morse,  of  Ma.s5arhii.'»ett«. 

H  R  5417.  by  Mr.  Steed,  of  Oklahoma. 

H  R   5515.  by  Mr.  Beermann.  of  Nebraska. 

H  R  5630.  by  Mr.  Ikouye,  of  Hawaii. 

H  R.  5931.  by  Mr  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 

H  R  6090,  by  Mr.  Hagen,  of  California. 

H  R.  6616,  by  Mr.  Bass,  of  Tennessee. 

HR    6267,  by  Mr.  Teactte,  of  California, 

H  R,  6297,  by  Mr  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

H  R.  6351,  by  Mr.  Betts,  of  Ohio. 

H  R  6379,  by  Mr.  Statford.  of  Vermont. 

H  R,  6404,  by  Mr  Folton.  of  Pennsylvania. 

H  R.  6408,  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania, 

H  R.  6435.  by  Mr,  Jxjdd,  of  Minnesota, 

H  R.  6609,  by  Mr,  Herlonc,  of  Florida. 

H  R   6881,  by  Mr  Fascei.l,  of  Florida. 

H  R.  6910.  by  Mr.  Focartt,  of  Rhode  Island, 

H  R.  7055.  by  Mr.  Goodell.  of  New  York. 

H.R.  7i07,  by  Mr.  Mathias.  of  Maryland. 

HR.  7187,  by  Mr.  Lipscobtib,  of  California. 

H.R.  7427,  by  Mr.  Shrtvek,  of  Kansas. 

This  bill,  like  its  predecessors,  also  has 
the  active  suppwrt  of  a  long  distin- 
guished list  of  national  professional  and 
businessmen's  associations  as  follows: 

American  Angus  Association. 

American  Association  of  Consulting  Chem- 
ists &  Chemical  Engineers 

American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics. 

American  Association  of  Small  Business. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Brahman  Breeders  .Association. 

.\merlcan  College  of  Radiology. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

American  Hereford  Association. 

.American  Hotel  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Ophthalmologlcal  Society. 

American  Optometrlc  Association. 

.\merlcan  Patent  Law  Association. 

.American  Podiatry  Association. 

American  Quarter  Horse  Association 

American  Society  of  Industrial  Designers. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
Inc. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

American  ShorUaorn  Breeders'  Association. 

American  Thoroughbred  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation. Inc. 

American   Veterinary  Medical   Association. 

Association  of  Consulting  Management 
E.igineers,  Inc. 

Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

.Authors  Lea^fue  of  America. 

Automotive  Affiliated  Representatives. 

Commercial   Law   League   of  America. 

Contracting  Plasterers'  and  Lathers'  In- 
ternational Association. 

Holsteln-Frleslan   Association   of   America. 

League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Dance  Teachers  Or- 
ganizations 

National  Association  of  Homebullders  of 
the  United  States. 

National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

National  Association  of  Retail  Meat  A  F  ■•  d 
Dealers,  Inc. 

National   .\flsociatlon  of   Tax  Ari^ountantn. 

N^Uon.U  Ass'iciation  .jf  Women  and  Chil- 
dren's Apparel  Salesmen.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Women  L.awyers 

Nauona!    Automobile    D«aler*    Aaao*^  latlor. 

National  Council  of  Salesmen  8  Organiza- 
tions. Inc. 


National  Farmers  Union 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

National  Funeral  Directors  Association. 

National  Ijvmta  Feeders 

National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc. 

National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee, 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

National  Shorthand  Reporters  Asaoclatloo. 

National  Restaurant  Association.   Inc. 

National  Roofing  Contractors  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Men's  Association. 

National  Society  of  Professional  ESiglneers. 

National  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 

National  Sugar  Brokers  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Furniture  Salesmen's 
Association. 

National  Wool  Growers"  Assodatton. 

Bureau  of  Salesmen's  National  Association. 

Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America. 

American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

Society  of  Magazine  Writers. 

The  National  Grange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  H.R.  10  is  as  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors which  were  approved  twice  by  the 
House.  It  differs  somewhat  from  their 
format.  In  general,  this  bill  would  treat 
self-employed  individuals  as  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  them 
some  of  the  tax  benefits  that  present  law- 
provides  In  the  case  of  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  established  by  employers  for 
their  employees.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  self-employed  persons  would, 
in  effect,  be  treated  as  employers  of 
themselves.  Like  other  employers,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  limited 
amounts  set  aside  under  retirement 
plans  for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as 
amounts  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees.  Like  other  employee- 
participants  in  qualified  plans,  they 
would  not  be  taxed  on  contributions 
m.nde  for  their  benefit  or  on  any  incre- 
ment thereon  until  such  time  as  they 
receive  a  distribution  thereof  upon  re- 
tirement or  otherwise. 

The  pending  bill  also  differs  from  its 
predecessors  in  that  it  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  self-employed  persons  who 
have  less  than  four  regular  employees — 
excluding  part-time  and  seasonal  em- 
ployees— and  those  self-employed  per- 
sons who  have  more  than  three  regular 
employees.  This  distinction  not  only 
affects  the  limitation  on  the  deduction 
to  which  a  self-employed  person  would 
be  entitled  for  contributions  made  to  a 
retirement  plan  for  his  own  benefit,  but 
it  also  affects  the  extent  to  which  cov- 
erage must  be  provided  for  his  employ- 
ees under  the  retirement  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill,  self-em- 
ployed persons  who  have  less  than  four 
regular  employees  may  establish  a  quali- 
fied retirement  plan  solely  for  themselves 
and  defer  up  to  10  percent  of  their  self- 
employment  earnings,  or  $2  500,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser,  for  amounts  sd  aside 
to  provide  for  their  future  retirement. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  bill  the  term 
"self-employment  earning"!"  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  earned  income  from  personal  serv- 
ices, but  also  includes  a  return  on  capital 
invested  In  tlie  business.  Such  persons 
may,  but  are  not  required  to.  set  up  a 
retirement  plan  for  their  employees. 
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Self-employed  persons  who  have  more 
than  three  employees,  however,  cannot 
set  up  a  retirement  plan  t-o  benefit  them- 
selves unless  they  also  provide  vested 
benefits  for  all  of  their  regular  employees 
who  have  3  or  more  years  of  service.  If 
such  a  plan  is  established,  the  amount 
that  the  self-employed  person  may  set 
aside  for  his  own  benefit  and  obtain  a 
defennent  for  is  limited  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  contribution  made  for  himself 
cannot  exceed  the  ratio  of  contributions 
to  compensation  in  the  case  of  any  of  his 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
clear.  The  pending  bill.  H.R.  10,  has  ab- 
solutely no  effect  on  any  existing  or  con- 
templated corporate  pension  plan  nor  on 
the  participants  therein,  whether  they  be 
stockliolders  or  not.  This  bill  does,  how- 
ever, m  a  number  of  other  respects  adopt 
the  general  approach  to  the  retirement 
problem  of  the  self-employed  that  was 
submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
last  year.  For  example,  this  bill  does 
impose  additional  restrictive  qualifica- 
tion tests  for  retirement  plans  covering 
self-employed  persons  who  are  sole  pro- 
prietors or  partners  who  own  more  than 
a  10-percent  partnership  interest  in  cap- 
ital or  profits.  Such  persons  are  desig- 
nated as  "o^^Tier-employees"  in  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  bill  precludes  these  own- 
er-employees from  obtaining  certain 
other  Income,  gift,  and  estate  tax  bene- 
fits that  arc  provided  under  present  law 
with  respect  to  distributions  from  quali- 
fied employee  retirement  plans.  These 
Treasury-submitted  modifications  have 
been  incorporat«^d  in  the  pending  bill  in 
order  to  minimize  the  perennial  and 
somewhat  vacillating  objections  made  by 
that  Department  to  any  reasonably  equi- 
table .«;niut!on  of  the  retirement  problem 
of  the  srlf-eniploytxl. 

Mr    St^aker.  one  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  ptndinp  bill.  H  R    10.  which 
to  my  mind  misconceives  the  purposes 
designed  to  be  served  by  this  bill.    As  I 
have   just   indicated,   there    are  certain 
annual  dollar  limitations  on  i.he  amount 
that  may  be  deduct^.xl  by  a  self-employed 
person.     The  bill  also  provides  certain 
penalties  in  the  event  that  contributions 
are  made  in  excess  of  the.se  limitations. 
This  feature  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
preclude   undue   advantage    from   being 
taken  of  the  fart  that  any  increment  on 
invested    contributions   is   tax   deferred. 
It  has  been  sui:ge.sted  that  these  pen- 
alty provisions  may  make  certain  fixed- 
dollar    investment    commitments — such 
as     life     insurance     contracts — perilous 
where  a  self-employed  person  has  fluc- 
tuating income.     In  such  a  situation,  if 
the  limitation  on  his  allowable  deduc- 
tion  were  to   drop   belaw   the   level   re- 
quired by  his  investment  commitment, 
the  sanctions  of  the  bill  relating  to  ex- 
cess contributions  would  apply.    It  is  my 
view  that  the  pending  bill  achieves  the 
desired  result  in  this  area  and  that  in- 
vestment commitment.^  mu.'?t  be  talloreKl 
to  conform  to  the  bill's  restrictions  and 
limitations,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this   bill   comes   W)  you 
today  with  the  ovenx-hclming  support  of 
cvn 600 


the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption  in  order  to  correct,  in  some 
measure,  the  grave  discrimination  that 
exists  under  present  law  which  in- 
equitably denies  the  self-employed  the 
opportmiity  to  obtain  any  tax  benefits 
analogous  to  those  provided  to  corporate 
owner-managers  who  participate  in 
qualified  retirement  plans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  certain  respects,  the 
bill  is  more  restrictive  than  your  bill 
of  last  year? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  would  say.  generally 
speaking,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANFUSO.     Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Docs  the  bill  also  take 
in  lawyers? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  The  bill  takes  in  all 
self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Well,  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  it  took  m  lawTcrs. 

Mr,  KEOGH,  The  bill  takes  in  all 
self-employed  individuals  whether  they 
be  professional  men  or  businessmen.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  that  re- 
gard that  I  do  not  like  to  have  this  bill 
considered  as  a  lawyer's  bill  or  as  a  doc- 
tor's bill  or  as  any  other  professional 
man's  bill.  This  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
those  wl~io  by  law  cannot  or  by  choice 
do  not  oixrate  as  corporations. 

Mr  ANFUSO,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleag^ue  from 
Brooklyn  on  his  vei-y  excellent  state- 
ment 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  this  bill  apply 
to  lawyers  who  are  Members  of  Congress 
and  who  are  under  a  pension  system? 
Mr  KEOGH  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
But.  I  would  prefer  not  to  go  mto  as 
technical  a  discussion  as  that  question 
involves.  I  would  say  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, certainly,  a  man  who  has  ren- 
dered such  long  service  to  his  city.  State. 
and  Nation  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  probably  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.sourl.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my.se If  5  minutes. 

Mr  LINDSAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  to  ask  this  question. 
Can  the  author  of  the  bill  or  can  the 
gentleman  now  m  the  well  of  the  House 
tell  us  what  the  fiscal  impact  of  this 
measure  Is  In  terms  of  revenue  to  the 
United  States^  Wliat  about  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  will  be  lost? 


Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  rev- 
enue lost  is  S358  miUion  for  the  first  full 
year.  That  is  one  reason  I  might  state 
that  I  am  taking  the  floor  to  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLT^TIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  must  concede  that  the 
.sponsors  of  the  legislation  do  not  agree 
with  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
realize  that,  but  the  figures  are  the  best 
estimates  we  have  and,  frankly,  I  think 
they  are  probably  pretty  accurate. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  find  myself  m  an  vm- 
usual  position,  the  same  position  I  was 
in  last  year  when  I  opposed  H.R.  10, 
becaase  I  happened  to  agree  with  the 
author  of  the  bill  that  present  law  con- 
tains an  inequity  that  discrmimates 
against  the  self-employed  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  correct,  and  we  should 
correct  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  as  sound 
a  manner  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foolhardy,  in 
my  judgment,  to  contmue  to  bring  these 
things  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  pass 
them,  as  we  did  last  time,  send  tliem 
over  to  the  Senate,  knowing  full  well 
that  they  have  not  been  budgeted  and, 
therefore,  the  administration  in  some 
way  or  other  is  going  to  defeat  the  legis- 
lation: and  on  sound  basis,  I  ha\-e  told 
our  friends  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  other  professional  groups 
that  are  interested  in  this  legislation 
that  the  battle  must  be  won  at  the  budg- 
etary level,  because  some  of  the  people 
who  are  strongest  behind  this  kind  of 
legislation  are  also  committed  to  trying 
to  preserve  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  very  strange  to  find  people  who 
have  generally  over  a  long  p>enod  of 
years  had  no  interest  in  a  balanced 
budget,  no  interest  in  the  conservative 
fiscal  viewpoint,  who  apparently  have  not 
any  interest  in  liaving  this  legislation 
included  in  the  budget  but  who  continu- 
ally push  this  legislation  without  making 
Htiy  effort  to  have  it  put  in  the  budget.  I 
just  wonder  whether  that  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  to  go  through  the.se  motions 
just  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were 
really  in  favor  of  creating  a  reform  in 
this  area  and  yet  at  the  same  time  dis- 
courage the  support  of  those  of  us  who 
are  committed — and  I  am  committed — to 
trying  to  presen'e  a  balanced  budget. 

Incidentally,  in  my  judgment  tliis  is  no 
way  to  bring  a  matter  of  this  importance 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  with  20  mmuUs 
debate  on  each  side,  and  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  this  is  not  the  same 
H.R  10  that  the  House  considered  under 
similar  procedures  before.  I  am  going 
to  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
do  so,  a  chart  showing  a  comparison  of 
various  versions  of  H.R.  10. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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I. The  matter  referred  to  follows : ) 

Comparison  oj  principal  provisions  of  various  vtrsionx  «f  II. R    10 


OriKiuai  House  601  (H.R.  10,  86th  Cong.) 


Basic  CO ncepf. 


rV5v?ra;<*  for  •mployew. 


AanMint  de<lu<'tlbi«  anntialljr  by  self- 
coqrioyed  in<li7i<laal5. 


S^lf-«mploye<l  persons  were  permitted 
special  dfdaction  tor  retirement  savlnfts 
Invested  In  restricted  retirement  policies 
or  plans. 

N'o  provision 


Amount  deductfble  tor  corporate  em- 
ployees who  ar-  more  than  lO-percent 
owners. 


rfintidl  il.ductlo!!  r.ir  self-employed  per- 
sons over  igf  VI 


10  percent  ol  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment or  $2,500  whicliever  w:v!  tlic  lesser. 


r 


Finance  Committee  bill  (86th  Cong.) 


Lifetime  limitation 
Vesting 


No  provision. 


The  limitation  desaibed  above  is  in- 
creased by  M«  tor  each  year  the  self- 
employed  Individual  was  over  age  60  on 
Jan.  1,10M. 

$50,000. 


Self-employc<l     persons     generally     *'«•'*' 
treated  as  employees  for  i>rn.sioti  fil^m  | 
pnriwees.  | 

Noniliscriminatory  iuMwiiiti  pUn.s  wen 
required  to  l>e  set  up  wnd«T  tl»e  niU-s  of 
present  law. 


10  iiercent  of  eariv-d  in(.-i>nie  or  ti,M»i 
whicliever  was  tl¥>  lejtjter  or  an  ainoimt 
e<iual  to  one-half  of  the  vesU-d  conlri- 
butlons  made  for  true  em[iloye<-s.  .\|>- 
pltcaMe  only  to  more  lli:iii  10  |ier«fnl 
owneri. 


10  (x-rtviit  of  variMvl  iu(t>nu'  or  t2jn), 
wluclicver  was  tU'  lesser,  or  an  ai.iount 
e<jual  to  veste<l  contrlNitions  mwle  for 
other  employi-cs.  or  an  amount  .sufTi- 
cient  to  funtl  n  JO-iiercont  annuity. 

No  provision  ..     , 


.do. 


Frcwut  biU  (H.R.  10.  87th  Coos.) 


Relf-emptoyed  petaom  ■Merally  an  toMlwi 
xs  employees  (or  pearion  pten  purpoaM. 


N'o  provision. 


:  Sxclusion  of  certain  employees. 


-do. 


Coordination  with  social  security. 


Capital  ?Hins  ri-'ittneot  on  lump-sum 

dLstributlon 
E.'tate  and  ?lf;  iax  <  xciuslons 


T.iiiiit^ifion  on  time  of  payment  of  beoe- 


Face  amount  eertlflcates. 
Cust»11;»I  irrount  


Honil  piir(.-li.w><-  pi. ill 


.do. 


Capital  gains  treatment  denied,  but  spe- 

dal  averaging  rules  provided. 
No  provision - 


Distributions  were  not  permitted  prior  to 
age  65  but  were  required  to  commence 
by  age  70  and  must  have  been  com- 
pteted  by  age  80. 

Investment    in    face   amount    certificates 

permitted. 
No  provision 


..do.. 


Vesting  was  rv<iuired  in  case  of  all  profit 
sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans,  and  in 
case  of  pension  plaas  if  (o)  a  covered 
person  c«ntroll  <\  iby  more  than  'O  per- 
cent owniership  interest)  the  trade  or 
business,  or  (6)  the  dcluctihle  contribu- 
tions for  more  than  10  i*rcent  owners 
exceeded  the  10-perc»nt  *2,50i)  limita- 
tion. 

Rmployees  with  more  than  3  years  serv- 
ice (other  than  part-time  and  seasonal 
employees)  could  not  be  excluded  for 
years  of  .service,  but  could  be  excluded 
because  of  nondL-icriminatory  cloasiflca- 
tlon.  AppUcable  only  to  plans  cover- 
ing self-employe<l  Individuals  or  more 
than  10  percent  owner  employecu  of 
corpora  tion.«. 

C<»rainatlon   permitU"!   tuider   rules   of 

rent  law  where  vested  contributioas 
employees  were  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  contrib«itions  tor  more  thiin  10 
percent  owners. 


Capital  gains  treatment  di-nied,  Inil  s|ic- 
dal  averaging  rules  provided. 

Exclusions  denle<l  In  the  caae  of  self 
employed  individuals. 

Benefits  could  not  be  livable  to  more 
than  M)  percent  owners  before  age  5(m 
(except  in  the  case  of  permanent  dis- 
ability or  death)  but  must  begin  before 
age  70Vi. 

No  provision 


.do. 


Perraitte<l- 


Noodiscriminatory   pension  plans  an-  re 
quired  to  lie  set  up  under  the  niU-i  of 
present  law  with  cvrtain  nKxllfleaUoiis  l<» 
i-over  iielf-employiHl  ln<lividuais  If  then- 
are  more  tlian  three  employees 
'<ii   10  |»  r'^-i)t  of  self-employtm-nt  eariiiniti 
or    fj   jm.   \»hi<l)evcr  Is  U-sser  in  IIm- 
tiM      i)(     xlf-omployed     IndlvldlUkW 
with  tliree  or  fewer  employees,     Al>- 
plli-able  only  to  more  than  Id  jierivot 
owners. 
(h)  .\n  amount  |>roportk)nal  to  eonlribti 
tions  made  for  true  employees,  in  tin- 
caae  of  self-employed    |)er!<on>   with 
more  than  three  emplojit-s      \ppli 
t'aible  only  to   more  than  10  in-roenl 
owners 
.So  provision. 


l>o. 


1)0. 

1^1)  In  the  case  of  self-employed  itersoun 
with  more  than  2  employees,  com 
plete  vesting  Is  reciuire<l  In  all  pliwv> 

(h)  In  the  ease  of  self-employed  individ 
usb  with  ^  or  Jewer  employrc*,  no 
provision. 


lai  In  the  caiie  of  M-tf-employed  individ- 
uals with  more  than  3  cmployeca,  all 
employees  with  3  years"  servlii- 
lother  than  seasonal  an<l  luirtlime 
emptoyees)  are  re<iulri'd  to  In- 
covered. 

lfc>  III  the  ea.se  o(  self-emptoyed  |(erson> 
with  3  or  fewer  emptoyees.  no  provi 
sion. 

(a)  Coordination  |)ermitt<'d  in  case  of  .self- 
emptoyed  persons  with  more  than  3 
emptoyees  If  contril>utlons  for  such 
.self-emptoyi><l  riersons  do  not  excwd 
H  of  the  total  de<luctible  coiitribu- 
tlotLS.  but  special  rules  apply. 

(hi  In  case  of  self-emptoyd  jiersons  with 
3oriewer  emptoyees,  no  provision. 

Capital  gains  treatment  denied.  l>ut  s|ie 
cial  averaging  rules  provided. 

Rxclusioiui  denied  in  the  case  of  self- 
employed  Individuals. 

Benefits  not  payable  to  more  than  10  per- 
cent owners  before  age  M>V4  frxeept  in 
the  case  of  permanent  disability  or  death  i 
but  mu.st  begin  before  age  70i<. 

Investment  in  face  amoimt  oeriincat'-.-i 
(lermitted. 

Custodial  r  xmunt  In  lieu  of  trust  is  per- 
mitted if  Investments  are  solely  In  regu- 
lated investment  company  stock. 

I'emdtte<l. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  As  will  be 
seen  one  column  of  the  chart  shows  the 
original  Hl.'sc  bill.  H.R.  10.  of  the  86th 
Congress;  t.l' e  next  column  shows  the 
Finance  Committee  version  of  the  86th 
Congreso.  and  the  third  column  shows 
this  present  bill,  H.R.  10  of  the  87th 
Congress.  There  are  16  items,  all  major 
provisions  in  which  there  are  con.sid- 
erable  changes  and  differences  between 
these  three  versions  of  the  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
not  give  adequate  attention  to  these 
differences.  We  considered  this  matter 
for  only  3  hours  in  executive  session. 
Under  this  kind  of  procedure  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  inform  the  House  of 
where  these  major  differences  are. 

Pour  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  signed  minority  views 
which  can  be  found  in  the  report  be- 
ginning at  page  93     We  point  out  there 


that  aside  from  this  budgetary  prob- 
lem there  is  the  fact  that  there  are  dis- 
parities which  would  either  be  con- 
tinued or  created  under  this  legislation 
which  in  many  respecLs  are  going  to 
create  inequities  that  pre.sently  do  not 
exist,  in  the  attempt  to  move  forward 
to  correct  a  basically  iniquitous  condi- 
tion of  the  .self-employed  vi.'^-a-vis 
those  who  work  for  corporations. 

The  .SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Mi.^soun  has  consumed  5  minutes 

Mr.      CURTIS      of      Missouri        Mr 
Speaker,    I    yield    myself    1    additional 
mmute. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would 
urge,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  who 
joined  me  in  the  minority  views  will 
urge,  that  the  House  carefully  consider 
this  measure.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  the  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter 
is  to  get  It  put  in  the  budget      It  is  an 


item  that  should  be  in  the  budget  in 
my  judgment  The  .sooner  we  do  that 
the  sooner  we  are  going  to  actually  get 
legislation  and  move  forward  m  this 
very  important  area  with  a  result  that 
will  produce  a  change  that  will  become 
law  to  improve  the  retirement  security 
of  our  self-employed  and  other  people 
who  today  do  not  participate  in  em- 
ployment pension  plants 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman    from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wisli  to 
urge  favorable  action  of  this  body  today 
in  pa.ssing  and  sending  to  the  other  body 
H  R  10,  which  would  allow  tax  deduc- 
tions to  self-employed  persons  who  set 
up  their  own  retirement  systems 

I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who   have  joined   the 
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gentlt-man  from  Now  York  I  Mr  KeoghJ 
in  introduction  of  companion  legislation 
to  H.R.  10.  which  would  encourage  the 
establLshment  of  voluntary  pension 
plan-s  by  self-employed  mdividuaLs. 

This  program  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  t-o  thn.<;e  who  fai-m,  tho'ie  en- 
gaged in  small  busine.s.s.  and  professional 
self -employed  who  want  to  save  some 
of  their  own  money  for  their  own  retire- 
ment before  taxes  take  most  of  what 
they  earn. 

Provisions  in  this  legislation  would 
allow  self-employed  persons  to  deduct 
for  income  tax  purposes  10  percent  of 
their  incomes,  up  to  $2,500  a  year,  if 
they  invest  the  sums  in  specified  types 
of  retirement  plans.  Self-employed  per- 
sons with  more  than  three  employees 
would  be  required  to  set  up  nondiscrim- 
inatory pension  plans  for  their  em- 
ployees In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  legislation.  I  feel  that  thi.<!  legisla- 
tion is  lone  overdue,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 
Mr  KEOOH  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very- 
happy  and  proud  to  yield  to  the  juniof 
member  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.*;,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr  BrKKE. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
my  esteemed  friend  from  New  York  and 
to  compliment  him  on  the  excellent  job 
he  has  done  in  connection  with  this 
legislation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  H  R.  10  because  not  only  do 
I  favor  this  legislation  but  I  am  privi- 
leged to  say  that  I  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill— Hil.  5931— earlier  in  this 
session. 

Prior  to  doing  so,  I  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  a  history  which 
now  dates  back  10  years  and  which  I 
consider  to  be  much  too  long  for  such 
meritorious  legislation. 

This  biU  should  have  been  enacted  in 
the  85Lh  Congre.ss  when  it  first  passed 
tiie  House  of  Representatives.  Instead, 
the  self-employed  have  year  after  year 
had  to  watch  the  corporate  employee 
coverage  increase  by  at  least  1  million 
individuitLs  per  year  to  the  iwmt  where 
the  total  number  covered  in  tax  deferred 
pertsion  plans  now  approximates  21  mil- 
lion pt»ople 

I  find  it  difBcult  to  underst.and  why 
there  is  any  oppo.^^ition  to  H.R.  10.  It 
seeks  to  eliminate  a  glaring  inequity  in 
our  tax  structure.  This  was  confirmed 
on  June  17,  1959,  when  a  spokesman  for 
the  Treasury  Department  stated  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  Treasury  recognizes  that  present  law 
does  not  give  self -employed  persons  tax 
treatment  for  their  retirement  savings 
comparable  to  that  now  accorded  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  employer-financed  pen- 
sion plans. 

It  is  in  U\e  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try that  H.R.  10  be  enacted  by  the  87th 
Congie.ss. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lanx]. 


Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  10.  and  to  compliment 
and  coiigratulat*  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  persLstency  year  after 
year  ;n  bringing  thi.'^  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Concress. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  e.-^t-ablishment  of  vol- 
imtAry  corp>orate  pension  plans  is  a  form 
of  initiative  that  de.serves  our  prai.^^e 
Under  existing  law,  more  than  50.000 
such  plans  have  been  e.stablished.  with 
somewhat  more  than  $40  million  in 
assets.  Corjxjrations  contribute  more 
than  $4  billion  per  year  to  qualified  re- 
tirement plans. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
more  than  7  million  self-employed  per- 
sons who  pay  income  taxes,  but  have  no 
pension  protection  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  retirement. 

These  independent  people  who  rely 
upon  their  own  abilities  to  make  a  living, 
and  who  do  not  enjoy  the  economic  se- 
curity of  working  for  an  organization 
constitute  the  creative  individualism  of 
our  society. 

The  bill  before  us  will  make  self-em- 
ployment somewhat  more  attractive  than 
at  present,  compared  to  emplojTnent 
with  a  corporation,  and  will  thus  help  to 
keep  small  busin«  ss  strong  and  inde- 
pendent professional  practice  thriving. 
As  the  establishment  of  private  retire- 
ment plans  must  make  allowable  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  plans,  it  has  an  effect  upon 
Government  revenues,  and  thus  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

That  there  are  many  inequities  in  the 
Code,  as  revealed  by  experience,  is  pain- 
fully apparent.  Eventually  there  must 
be  a  major  overhaul  to  eliminate  glar- 
ing tax  privileges  for  some,  and  to  re- 
lieve pimitive  tax  burdens  that  are 
placed  on  others. 

To  digress  for  a  moment.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  way  our  tax  laws  dis- 
courage creative  effort.  A  writer,  for 
instance,  who  has  pn  pared  and  labored 
for  years  to  produce  a  successful  book, 
is  not  entitled  to  report  his  income  as 
a  capital  gain,  or  to  spread  it  over  the 
years  of  effort  during  which  he  received 
little  or  no  compensation,  but  must  hand 
over  most  of  his  delayed  reward  to  the 
Government,  taxed  as  gross  income  dur- 
ing the  year  that  his  work  wa.<;  pub- 
lished. 

This  observation  leads  to  the  partial 
remedy,  at  least  for  pension  purpo.ses, 
provided  for  the  self-employed  through 
H.R.  10,  and  to  extend  to  them  many 
of  the  favorable  tax  benefits  present  law 
now  provides  in  the  ca.se  of  qualified  re- 
tirement plans  established  by  employ- 
ers for  their  employees. 

More  than  7  million  self-employed 
persons,  including  those  engaged  in 
small  business  and  in  the  professions,  are 
the  victims  of  discrimination  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  tax  de- 
ductions for  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary pension  plans. 

If  we  do  not  extend  fair  treatment  to 
them,  the  well  springs  of  independent 
energy  and  venture  and  creative  accom- 
plishment that  are  vital  to  a  free  society 
will  dry  up. 


We  will  never  reach  the  "ne'w  hori- 
zons" unless  we  provide  the  reasonable 
protection  that  Uberates  the  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

H.R.  10  will  remove  a  roadblock  that 
has  hindei-ed  the  miliions  whose  talent 
and  skill  and  muiaiivc  are  cssenuai  to 
national  progress. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr    Hech- 

LER]. 

Mr.  HECHLER  liz .  Speaker,  I  join 
in  coii^ratulaung  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Y'ork  for  his  lont  and  uiorough 
work  m  support  of  this  very  worthwhile 
lecislation. 

H  R.  10  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
Those  self-employed  in  tliis  country-  who 
have  the  wisdom  to  plan  and  the  miiia- 
tive  to  save  for  their  retirement  years 
deserve  equal  consideration  under  our 
laws.  The  self-employed  should  have 
the  same  opportunities  and  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  those  under  qualified  tax 
plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  tliis  is 
sound  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  efforts  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  Y'ork  and  otliers 
who  are  sponsoring  this  bill.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  it  will  pass  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  l:mc  ii~<;  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Brooklyn,  in  fact 
.  Mr  Rooney"  . 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr  LaneI 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  year.  Many  of 
us  have  supported  this  bill  a  number  of 
times  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  this  is  the 
year  In  which  it  will  become  law. 

The  autlior  of  this  bill,  the  dL<:tin- 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh]  is  indeed  to  be  commended  upon 
his  fine  presentation  of  the  particulars  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  am  suie  will  now 
be  approved  by  this  House, 

^L'•.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee   .  Mr.  Bakek  ] . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
new  Members  of  the  House  I  may  say 
that  thl-;  was  first  known  as  the  Reed- 
Keogh  bill,  later  as  the  Jenkins-Keogh 
bill  and  then  a.s  the  Simpson-Keogh  bill. 
With  that  preliminary  statement,  may  I 
say  that  I  strongly  support  H.R  10.  It 
has  borne  that  numerical  appellation  for 
a  good  many  years,  certainly  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Comm.;ttee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  a  little  over 
8  years  I  behevc  I  am  correct  m  recall- 
ing that  It  has  been  designated  as  H.R  10 
since  the  82d  Congress. 

Tl:e  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  self-employed  persons  access  to  re- 
tirement plans  on  a  basis  reasonably 
similar  to  that  accorded  corporate  em- 
ployees under  existing  law.  It  is  pui"e".y 
a  matter  of  equity  to  give  to  the  7  mil- 
lion self-employed  income  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  the  tax  treatment  that  corpo- 
rate employees  have  with  respect  to 
providing  for  their  retirement  security. 
I  say  "some  semblance"  of  equal  treat- 
ment because  this  bill  contains  many 
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restrictions  that  are  not  applicable  under 
existing  law  in  the  case  of  corporate 
plans.  However,  we  have  gone  to  the 
extent  we  can  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable revenue  limitations. 

The  bill  is  designed,  as  far  as  it  can 
be.  to  eliminate  discrimination  and  to 
permit  self-employed  people,  the  whole 
ai-my  of  self-employed  persons,  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  aside  a  Uttle  for  the  twi- 
light days  of  their  lives. 

We  inserted  a  $2,500  limitation  in  thi.s 
bill.  That  is.  you  may  deduct  from  your 
earnings  as  self-employed — from  your 
net  income  from  self-employment — up  to 
10  percent  of  your  self-employment 
earnings,  or  $2,500  a  year,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  ex- 
cept we  place  very  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  fund  It  can  either  be  with  an  insur- 
ance company  or  a  bank  as  trustee  or 
with  special  U.S.  Government  bond.s 
which  are  not  transferable,  .so  there  can- 
not be  any  tax  evasion  or  avoidance  un- 
der the  bill  as  now  drafted. 

The  $2,500  maximum  limitation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  discriminatory  and  much  too 
small.  Eventually  we  hope  to  rai.se  it. 
The  committee  report  will  .show  on 
page  5  the  Treasury  estimate  of  revenue 
effect  of  $325  to  $358  million.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  that  hish  How- 
ever, as  we  state  m  the  committee  re- 
port, since  this  bill  becomes  effective  on 
December  31,  1961,  and  the  plan  would 
not  be  put  into  effect  fully  during  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  best  estimate  we  can 
arrive  at  on  revenue  effect  in  fiscal  1962 
would  be  $125  million 

Now,  my  esteemed  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s,souri 
[Mr.  CtjrtisI  who  favors  the  principle  of 
it.  says  "Let  us  have  it  budgeted  before- 
we  pass  it."  Li.^ten  to  me  a  mir.ute 
The  way  to  get  this  bill  budgeted  i.s  to 
pass  It  and  put  it  into  law  The  White 
House  is  sending  messages  down  here  on 
an  average  of  about  once  a  week;  $200 
million  here,  S500  miUion  there.  S600 
million,  and  just  a  few  days  ago  $11  bil- 
lion, that  were  in  nobody's  budget  origi- 
nally, but  yet  they  get  into  the  budget 
This  bill  has  passed  the  House  twice  and 
gone  to  the  other  body  where  they  have 
talked  it  to  death  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  bill.  I  can  assure  you 
Let  us  pass  it  by  such  a  staggering  ma- 
jority here  today  that  when  it  goes  over 
to  the  other  body,  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  can  look  at  it  on  its  merits; 
and  when  it  gets  to  the  White  House,  it 
will  be  by  such  a  tremendous  vote  of  ap- 
proval that  the  administration  will  put  it 
into  the  budget  rather  than  veto  it.  I 
cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the 
fairness,  the  justice,  and  the  equity  of 
H  R.  10. 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr  KeoghI. 
Mr.  CEIJuER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  KeoghI, 
my  very  dear  friend  and  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  foresight  and  ability  in 
bringing  forth  this  bill.  I  wish  to  say  as 
one  who  has  been  here  for  many  years 
and  who  may  be  deemed  chronolotjically 


a:i  elder  but  who  is  spiritually  and  cul- 
turally rather  young,  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  even  if 
I  am  ineligible  because  of  my  chronolom- 
cal  age.  But,  that  is  no  reason  why 
others  who  are  Members  of  this  august 
body  should  not  be  within  the  puiview 
of  this  bill,  if  they  are  so-called  self- 
employed  lawyers.  I  do  hope  that  the 
bill   will   pass  overwhelmingly. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  K.\rth  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KARTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  H.R  10.  the  self-employed  in- 
dividual s  tax  retirement  bill  will  shortly 
be  enacted  so  that  7  million  small  busi- 
nessmen and  professional  people  and  al- 
so their  employees  can  at  last  enjoy  a 
measure  of  equity  in  respect  to  provision 
for  their  retirement  incomes. 

During  my  terms  in  Congress  I  have 
supported  the  principles  of  H  R.  10  and 
indeed  I  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  belief  that  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws  di.scriminated  most  un- 
fairly against  men  and  women  who  be- 
cause of  their  wish  to  devote  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  enterprises  of  their 
ow-n  choosing  were  not  afforded  the  same 
tax  advantages  enjoyed  by  high-salaried 
corporation  "employee-managers," 

In  H.R.  10  we  have  legislation  which 
I  believe  effectively  sets  up  safeguards 
against  possible  abuses  so  that  we  will 
not  be  creating  new  income  tax  loop- 
holes. This  has  necessitated  writing  in- 
to the  bills  provisions  some  protective 
language  which  has  been  worked  out  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  Treaisury 
Department. 

Briefly  the  legislation  allows  several 
alternative  approaches  by  which  the 
self-employed  and  their  employees  can 
provide  tax  deferred  pension  plans  to 
fit  the  particular  needs  of  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Self-employed  employers  with  fewer 
than  four  employees  will  be  permitted  to 
establish  retirement  programs  to  begin 
at  aee  59 '2  but  not  later  than  age  70 '2. 
These  employers  may  deduct  up  to  10 
percent  or  52.500  of  their  self-employ- 
ment earnings  per  year,  whichever  is 
.smaller,  to  be  deposited  in  supervised  re- 
tirement plans.  The  bill  intends  also  to 
eficourage  eligible  self-employed  persons 
to  establish  retirement  plans  for  their 
employees  who  have  at  least  3  years  of 
service,  althoufih  this  is  not  mandatory. 
However,  self-employed  per.sons  with 
four  or  more  employees,  if  they  wish  to 
.set  up  a  pension  program  for  themselves 
must  also  establish  one  for  those  of  their 
employees  who  have  3  years  or  more  of 
service  For  such  programs  the  only 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  deductible 
contributions  is  that  they  must  be  at  an 
identical  rate  for  both  the  .self-employed 
persons  and  the  employee  Furthermore 
in  such  plans  the  employee  must  be 
granted  a  vested  right  m  the  pension  so 
that  his  benefits  are  protected  should  he 
leave  his  job. 


The  details  of  the  plans  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  under  Congress- 
man Keogh's  direction.  High  tribute  is 
owed  to  Mr  Keoch  for  his  outstanding 
and  untiring  leadership  in  the  long  cam- 
paign to  win  equal  tax  treatment  for  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  repre- 
.sent  the  best  tradition  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system — the  great  economic  engine 
of  our  Nation. 

I  support  enactment  of  H  R  10  despite 
the  fact  that  the  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  is  expected  to  range  from  $325 
to  $358  million  in  a  typical  full  year  of 
operation.  This  is  a  heavy  burden  to  be 
shifted  to  other  taxpayers  at  a  time 
when  the  overall  revenue  needs  are  in- 
creasing because  of  our  staggering  de- 
fense requirements, 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  equity  de- 
mands that  this  be  done. 

Doing  justice,  as  in  this  case,  some- 
times exficts  a  high  price;  but.  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  economic  justice  as  con- 
templated by  H.R   10  must  be  done. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  today 
and  also  within  5  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California    I  Mr.  UttI. 

Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.   10      I  am  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  bill  and  among  its  illus- 
trious authors  of  H.R.  10.    I  have  always 
supported  it.    I  think  It  is  high  time  that 
we    grant    this    privilege    to    the    self- 
employed  people,  the  lawyers,  the  doc- 
tors, the  dentists,  the  shopkeepers,  and 
the    fanners     throughout     the    Nation. 
They   will   be   entitled    to   establish   for 
themselves    a    self-employment    retire- 
ment fund.     We  have  expanded   it  this 
year  so  that  no  man  can   take  advan- 
tage   of    it    for    himself    unless    he    will 
al.so  provide  for  his  employees    provided 
he  has  more  than  three  employees  for 
a   period  of   3   years,     I  think   that   is 
important  because  many  of  them  were 
unable  to  have  the  retirement  program 
that  we  have  provided  for  the  millions 
and   millions    of   corporate   workers.      I 
might  say  that  the  present  corporation 
welfare  fund  is  in  excess  of  $50  billion, 
which  has  been  in  reserve  for  corpora- 
tions, upon  which  income  tax   has  not 
been  paid,  and  that  amounts  to  about 
$2  billion  a  year  to  the  Ti-easury.     If  we 
decide  that  the  self-employed  can  have 
a  self -employment  retirement  program, 
then  how  is  it  right  for  corporate  em- 
ployees to  have  it  at  the  cost  of  the  self- 
employed?      So,    I   join    with    my    col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New   York 
IMr.  KeoghJ   and  the  gentleman   from 
Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker  1.    In   supporting 
the  passage  and  the  immediate  pa.s.sage 
of    HR.    10.      As    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee  has  said,  after  we  pas.s  it.  it 
will  be  budgeted,  and  we  will  not  then 
have  the  problem  before  us  each  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  !Mr   Stafford]. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker,  having 
also  introduced  legislation  identical  to 
H  R  10,  I.  of  course,  urge  its  approval 
here  today. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  support 
legislation  which  will  assist  a  large  group 
of  Americans  in  providing  for  their  own 
future  well-being,  instead  of  leaning 
more  heavily  on  government,  I  believe 
the  principles  of  this  legislation  truly 
reflect  the  cause  which  government 
should  serve,  helping  citizens  to  help 
themselves. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  a  great 
many  of  our  citizens  proudly  carry  on 
small  farms  and  small  private  businesses. 
They  do  not  ask  what  the  Government 
can  do  for  them.  They  ask  only  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  re- 
tirement program  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals will  greatly  assist  in  allowing 
them  to  do  just  this. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  this  bill  and 
urge  Its   adoption   this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   IMr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  only  to  ask  two  questions:  A 
great  many  of  us  are  interested  in  this 
bill  and  in  the  debate:  but  as  I  under- 
stand It  the  administration  Is  solidly 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Members  on  the  majority 
side  whether  that  Is  correct,  that  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  gentleman's  Information. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  Treasury 
Department  this  year  did  not  express 
any  opposition  to  the  bill  but  requested 
a  delay  in  Its  consideration.  I  might, 
however,  in  elaboration  of  the  answer, 
point  out  to  my  friend  that  which  I  am 
sure  he  knows,  that  the  form  of  the  bill 
pending  before  the  House  today  includes 
for  the  most  part  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions In  the  field  of  the  self-employed 
retirement  that  were  made  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  other  body  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  previous 
Congress 

Mr,  LINDSAY  Can  the  gentleman 
then  answer  this  question:  If  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  asked  for  delay 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  request? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  have  no  specific 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  motivation, 
except  they  would  prefer  to  have  this 
come  in  with  an  overall  revision  pro- 
gram. But  my  point  about  that  Is  that 
this  bill  and  similar  bills  have  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  now  for  over  10 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who 
recognizes  the  obvious  inequity  that 
exists,  anyone  who  expresses  a  solemn 
determination  that  that  Inequity  should 
be  removed,  should  have  acted  before 
this  time. 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  that  point  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  because  he  may  well 
be  right,  and  I  am  In  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  that  there  Is 
an  inequity  here.  The  question  I  have 
in  my  mind  is.  If  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  have  doubts 
about  the  bill,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  majority  has  the  responsibility  In 
the  Interest  of  full  debate  to  tell  us  what 
the  position  of  the  Treasury  Department 


Is,  why  it  has  doubts  about  the  bill  and 
why  those  doubts  are  not  well  founded, 

Mr  KEOGH.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is 
that  I  have  no  specific  information  or 
knowledge  of  the  bases,  if  any,  upon 
which  the  Treasury  Department's  view- 
point is  predicated. 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ByrnesI  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  talk 
at  length  on  this  proposal;  in  fact,  the 
procedure  under  which  this  proposal  is 
before  the  House  does  not  permit  either 
lengthy  or  even  adequate  debate.  How- 
ever, I  was  interested  in  the  colloquy 
concerning  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  sat  in  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  when  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  were  testifying.  Certainly 
there  was  no  doubt  left  in  my  mind,  nor 
do  I  think  there  is  any  question  in  the 
mind  of  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee concerning  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  particularly  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  this  legislation. 
They  opposed  It.  They  also  called  our 
attention  to  some  technical  defects  of 
significant  substance  aside  from  the 
overall  policy  factors  that  they  thought 
We  definitely  should  correct  or  go  into 
before  reporting  out  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  we  do  have  tax  fa- 
voritism existing  today  in  favor  of  the 
employed;  or  put  another  way,  a  tax  dis- 
crimination against  the  self-employed  in 
the  capacity  of  the  latter  group  to  pro- 
vide for  their  individual  retirement  se- 
curity. I  think  it  is  very  essential  that 
we  do  something  to  correct  the  discrimi- 
natory inequity  contained  In  present 
law.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  justification  whatever 
in  admitting — as  almost  everybody  does — 
that  there  are  details  in  this  bill  that 
need  correction  but  then  proceeding  to 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
justification  for  saying:  "Let  the  other 
body  do  it."  It  seems  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility is  here  in  this  House;  the  re- 
sponsibility is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the 
first  instance  to  report  out  a  bill  which 
we  have  confidence  does  not  need  cor- 
recting in  some  other  body. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
this  legislation.  I  think  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  here  is  a  bad  practice,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  only  voting  on  a  prin- 
ciple. We  are  voting  on  more  than  a 
principle,  we  are  voting  on  specific  legis- 
lation, on  Important  details.  And  in  do- 
ing so  we  are  admitting  that  there  are 
defects  in  the  legislation  and  we  are 
simply  relying  on  the  other  body  to  cor- 
rect them.  I  think  we  should  take  the 
initiative  ourselves  and  report  out  a  good 
bin  and  pass  a  good  bill  relating  to  this 
important  matter  of  tax  equity  in  the 
area  of  retirement  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  minority 


views  filed  by  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  minority  views  referred  to  are  as 
follows ; 

H.R.  10  is  concerned  with  the  Important 
subject  of  the  estiabllshment  of  tax-deferred 
retirement  programs  by  the  self-employed 
with  respect  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  purported  purp>ose  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  to  establish  a  reasonable  identity 
in  the  tax  treatment  of  these  individuals 
with  respect  to  retirement  plans  as  is  ac- 
corded to  corporate  employees  under  present 
law. 

The  legislation  makes  a  gesture  toward  tax 
equity  in  this  area  but  unfortunately  fails 
to  achieve  sufficient  identity  of  treatment. 
Because  the  bill  does  not  accomplish  its  in- 
tended purpose  and  because  of  the  present 
fiscal  posture  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
revenue  loss  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
$358  million  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
cannot  be  condoned  at  this  time.  The  signa- 
tories to  these  views  urge  that  the  supporters 
of  this  legislation  endeavor  to  have  it  taken 
into  account  in  future  Government  budget- 
ing so  that  its  effect  on  fi.scal  balance  need 
not  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  evaluating 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

We  recognize  that  an  inequity  does  exist 
in  present  law  in  that  certain  of  otir  citizens 
are  allowed,  and  others  are  not.  to  partici- 
pate in  tax-deferred  pension  plans.  H.R.  10 
would  not  equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  our 
citizens  in  providing  for  retirement  security 
but  would  instead  result  in  the  existence 
of  different  methods  of  tax  treatment  operat- 
ing side  by  side,  each  applicable  to  a  differ- 
ent group  of  taxpayers. 

For  example,  these  disparities  would 
either  be  continued  or  created  under  this 
legislation:  (1)  Individuals  working  for  self- 
employed  employers  not  emplojfing  as  many 
as  four  persons  could  continue  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  precluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  a  retirement  program;  (2|  con- 
tributions with  respect  to  employees  would 
be  limited  to  earned  income  whereas  con- 
tributions with  respect  to  the  self-employed 
would  be  on  self-employment  Income,  In- 
cluding both  earnings  and  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  business;  (3)  lump-sum  dis- 
tributions in  the  case  of  the  self-employed 
would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  whereas 
such  distributions  to  employees  would  be 
accorded  capital  gain  treatment;  (4)  the 
vesting  of  an  Interest  In  a  program  would 
vary  so  that  In  the  case  of  the  self-employed 
and  their  employees  (if  four  or  more  em- 
ployees) a  nonforfeitable  right  would  attach 
immediately,  but  in  the  case  of  other  types 
of  beneficiaries  such  right  may  be  for- 
feitable or  nonforfeitable;  and  (5)  various 
sets  of  limitations  affecting  coverage,  con- 
tributions, and  distributions  would  exist  un- 
der the  different  statutory  tests  that  would 
be  applicable. 

In  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  present  ac- 
knowledged discrimination  in  tax  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  retirement  security,  we 
must  necessarily  endeavor  to  achieve  sub- 
stantially similar  treatment  of  all  tax- 
payers. H.R.  10  would  create  more  dispari- 
ties than  It  wou.d  remove.  In  the  area  dealt 
with  by  this  bill  the  details  are  important 
and  we  cannot  responsibly  limit  our  concern 
only  to  basic  general  principles.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  precedents  would  be 
created  under  this  legislation  that  could  po- 
tentially unduly  restrict  programs  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  new  authority  or  tend 
to  impair  existing  programs.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  area 
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does  not  mean  that  we  accept  Just  any  solu- 
tion. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  disparities 
reference  was  made  In  item  (2i  to  Uie  fact 
that  contributions  with  respect  to  employees 
would  be  restricted  to  a  percentage  relation 
to  earned  salaries  whereas  In  the  cajse  of 
the  self-employed  the  restriction  would  ap- 
ply to  a  percentage  relation  to  self-employ- 
ment Income.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
$100  million  of  the  $358  million  revenue  loss 
la  attributable  to  this  more  liberal  defini- 
tion of  Income  for  the  self-employed. 

The  present  version  of  H.R  10  contains 
numerous  and  significant  changes  from  the 
versions  that  have  been  previously  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Because  this  Is  a  differ- 
ent bill,  we  are  of  the  view  that  the 
committee  did  not  give  the  careful  considera- 
tion  to  the   changes   th.it   they   required. 

For  the  above-stated  reasons,  we  are  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
3  0  In  Its  present  form. 

N'o.\H  M    NU.soN. 
John  W    Btrnes. 
Tkom.\3   B.    Cvrtts. 
Bkuce    Algeh. 

Mr.  KEOGH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  seconds,  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso  ; . 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  Ion?  overdue.  It  pro- 
vides much-needed  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  seli-employed  people  who 
have  never  been  covered  before.  I  have 
net  heard  any  critic.'^m  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  legislation.  Everybody  says  it  is 
correct  in  principle.  We  have  ;,'one  over 
it  time  and  time  a,eain.  This  body 
passed  it  overwhelmmely  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  .=>ee  any  reason  why  we 
should  delay  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion any  longer. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  H.ag.\n1. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  certainly  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  made  a  while  ago 
in  his  wonderful  explanation  of  this  bill. 
I  think  I  may  be  just  a  little  bit  qualified 
to  speak  about  this  Being  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Million-Dollar  Roundtable, 
I  received  a  letter  from  this  international 
organization  in  January  informing  me 
that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  organ- 
ization ever  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  For  a  number  of 
years,  my  business  was  estate  analysis, 
and  I  have  handled  many,  many  matters 
of  this  kind.  I  want  to  assure  you  from 
actual  experience  that  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct  in  that  self-employed 
people  need  the  attention  this  bill  would 
give  them  which  is  the  same  privilege 
that  so  many  others  have  already  been 
enjoyins. 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  corL=;ume  to  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

T.^YLOR  ' . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  10, 
which  we  are  considering  today,  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  voluntary 
pension  plans  by  self-employed  individ- 
uals. It  2:vcs  self-employed  persons  ac- 
cess to  retirement  plans  similar  to  those 
now  accorded  offlciaLs  and  employees  of 
corporations.  It  would  permit  a  self- 
employed  person  to  deduct  from  his  tax- 
able income  a  sum  not  to  exceed  10  per- 


cent of  his  earnings  or  $2,500  a  year. 
Taxes  would  be  deferred  on  this  income 
until  the  individual  retired  and  started 
drawing  the  pension  money. 

This  bill  removes  a  tax  inequity  which 
has  existed  for  19  years.  In  1942.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  encouraging  em- 
ployers to  establish  qualified  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  for  their  employees 
by  granting  employers  deductions  for 
contributions  to  such  plans  and  by  de- 
ferring a  tax  on  the  employees  until 
benefits  are  derived  under  the  plan.  At 
present  there  are  approximately  50,000 
such  plans  governing  some  20  million 
employees. 

On  the  other  hand  at  present  some 
7  million  self-employed  persons  in  this 
country  are  not  permitted  a  similar  tax 
deferment  on  funds  placed  in  a  retire- 
ment plan.  This  has  caused  an  inequity 
which  today  is  penalizing  self-employed 
people  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  law- 
yers, accountants,  engineers,  architects, 
farmers,  and  small  businessmen  who  are 
anxious  to  m.ake  some  provision  for  their 
own  retirement. 

This  bill  will  tend  to  make  self-em- 
ployment more  attractive  and  tend  to 
strengthen  .small  business  In  America. 

We  are  not  pioneers  in  this  field  be- 
cause the  principle  embodied  in  this  bill 
has  been  adopted  and  enacted  Into  law 
in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

The  plan  is  voluntary  leaving  the 
initiative  to  the  individual  thus  placing 
the  program  within  the  realm  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  self-employed  persons  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  re- 
tirement benefits  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  as  do  corporate  owner- 
managers. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  encourage  our  citizens  to  help 
themselves  and  to  provide  for  their  own 
retirement  from  their  own  earnings,  by 
their  own  planning,  rather  than  to  look 
to  Washington  for  a  solution  to  their 
retirement  problems. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  Congresses  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals.  Again  earlier  in 
this  Congress  I  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
H  R.  6910.  In  doing  so,  I  was  adding  my 
voice  to  the  many  others  who  have  also 
offered  such  bills  to  correct  a  discrimina- 
tion in  the  present  law  and  to  encourage 
self-employed  persons  to  make  provision 
for  their  own  retirement. 

For  reasons  that  I  find  hard  to  ac- 
cept, the  group  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill  has  been  overlooked  or  delib- 
erately ignored  in  legislation  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  create  opportunities 
and  independent  living  in  the  later  years. 

The  very  fact  that  more  than  7  mil- 
lion persons  could  establish  retirement 
plans  under  this  bill  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Further,  this  legislation  would  support 
and  strengthen  our  fundamental  Amer- 
ican philosophy  of  encouraging  small 
business  and  independent  professional 
practice. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the  pos- 
sible revenue  loss  under  the  bill.    No  one 


could  be  more  mindful  of  Government 
budgeting  or  the  need  for  fiscal  balance 
than  I.  However,  I  strongly  object  to 
any  tax  saving  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  any  individual  or  group,  especially 
after  it  has  been  identified,  and  there  is 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that  they 
are  unfairly  and  inequitably  treated  un- 
der the  present  law. 

The  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  this  bill  will  not  be  easy  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  income  we  are  trying 
to  protect.  It  should  be  said,  however,  it 
would  not  be  any  more  difficult  to  ad- 
minister than  many  other  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  and  have  served  to 
meet  an  urgent  need  or  correct  a  glaring 
injustice. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  biU  will 
receive  your  early  approval  and  thereby 
bring  us  another  step  forward  in  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  incentive  for  individual  initia- 
tive and  e<iual  and  fair  treatment  for  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  have  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing my  support  for  legislation  which 
would  seek  to  correct  one  of  the  greater 
inequities  in  our  present  tax  structure. 
H.R.  10  is  a  much  needed  measure,  and 
its  architects  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  attempts  to  allow  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  America  to  take  a  deduction  for 
investment  in  the  future,  namely  retire- 
ment income. 

Serious  consideration  of  this  proposal 
involves  a  basic  question — Why  should 
officials  and  employees  of  large,  share- 
holder corporations  be  exempted  from 
taxation  of  their  retirement  benefits  as 
these  benefits  accrue,  while  the  small, 
self-employed  businessman,  professional 
man,  and  farmer  is  subjected  to  great 
disadvantage  while  saving  for  retirement, 
a  disadvantage  which  results  from  the 
higher  tax  rate  during  peak  mcome  years, 
rather  than  later  in  life  when  income  is 
normally  reduced? 

Perhaps  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue. 
Yet,  to  oppose  this  measure  solely  on  this 
basis  Is  to  ignore  reform  needed  tax 
where  it  is  strongly  indicated. 

I  submit  that  the  loss  in  revenue 
which  would  result  from  passage  of  this 
bill  is  relatively  small  when  compared 
with  the  inequities  which  result  in 
wasteful  Government  spending.  Fur- 
thermore, this  loss  in  revenue  could  be 
quickly  balanced  if  we  dedicated  our- 
selves to  correction  of  excessive  Federal 
spending. 

It  is  for  the  7  million  self-employed 
persons  who  stand  to  benefit  from  this 
legislation  that  the  Congress  must  act 
favorably.  The.se  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  same  fruits  of  labor 
in  their  declining  years  as  employees  who 
have  the  present  advantage  of  company - 
supported  retirement  plans  are  now  al- 
lowed to  do. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Why  should  the  independent  busine.ss- 
man.  whose  prototjiie  made  this  country 
the  great  economic  success  it  is  to- 
day, be  today  subject  to  a  tax  disad- 
vantage regarding  his  savings  for  retire- 
ment? 
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Under  this  passage,  the  inherent  qual- 
ities of  success  will  receive  their  reward. 
Reason  itself  compels  equal  treatment 
for  this  segment  of  America's  taxpayers, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Members  of 
this  body  will  put  aside  partisan  feel- 
ing and  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
nonpartisan  measure. 

Mr.   ALGER.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   would 
like  to  as-sociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  committee  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI.    I  sup- 
port completely  the  principle  of  this  leg- 
islation but  I  have  serious  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  mechanics  by  which 
the  deferment  principle  would  operate. 
There     have     been     some     significant 
changes  made  in  this  bill  over  last  year's 
version   which   create   some  real   prob- 
lems and  introduce  some  precedents  that 
have  dangerous  implication  with  respect 
to  existing  plans.     In  view  of  the  pro- 
gram   of    planned    deficit    financing    to 
which  the  present  administration  seems 
committed,  the  bill  would  impose  a  de- 
ferred tax  increase  on  succeeding  gen- 
erations.    The  immediate  revenue   loss 
which  would  result  from  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  together  with  the  deficit  of 
several  billion  dollars  caused  by  the  ad- 
ministration's spending  programs,  would 
serve  to  only   further   aggravate  infla- 
tionary tendencies  and  the  instability  of 
our  dollar.    We  who  presented  minority 
views   feel    this   legislation   should   take 
into  account  the  budget  impact  in  future 
Government  budgeting  so  that  the  fiscal 
issue  need  not  be  a  factor  in  evaluating 
the  merits  of  the   program.     Of   equal 
imfKjrtance,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  should  care- 
fully consider  the  very  important  details 
that  are  involved  in  the  application  of 
this  legislation  to  the  retirement  plans 
of  this  important  group  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in   support  of  H.R.    10, 
which   is  designed   to   encourage   indi- 
viduals who  are  self-employed  to  estab- 
lish voluntary  retirement  programs.     I 
recognize  the  validity  of   some   of   the 
arguments  against  H.R.  10.  which  have 
been   expressed   in   the   minority   views. 
However.  I  beUeve  that  this  is  a  case 
where,  despite  some  defects  in  the  leg- 
islation as  written,  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
During  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
I>aign.    it    was    former    Vice    President 
Nixon  who  said  that  the  Important  thing 
in  this  country  should  not  be  what  Gov- 
ernment   can    do    for    its    citizens,    but 
rather   what    180    million    free    Ameri- 
cans can  do  by  working  for  themselves. 
This   legislation   will    give   the   average 
self-employed  American  an  incentive  to 
plan  for  his  own  retirement,  by  relieving 
him  of  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the 
onerous  tax  burden  that  he  now  bears. 
I  strongly  believe  that  tax  credits  and 
tax  remission  could  become  the  vehicles 
whereby    individuals   could    be    encour- 
aged to  do  for  themselves  many  of  the 
things  that  the  proponents  of  the  wel- 
fare state  would  assign  to  government. 
Therefore,  because  I  believe  so  fi;-mly  in 
the  principle   that  is  embodied  in   this 
bill,  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 


It  has  been  indicated  during  the  de- 
bate here  on  the  floor  today  lliat  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  this  meas- 
ure; ostensibly  because  it  will  result  m 
an  initial  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the 
Treasury. 

It  seems  very  strange,  indeed,  that  this 
administration  which  to  date  has  dem- 
onstrated an  almost  complete  disregard 
for  fiscal  responsibility  should  feel 
strongly  about  this  bill  because  of  its 
possibe  impact  on  the  budget.  Indeed, 
since  the  President  numbers  as  his  ad- 
visers in  the  inner  circle  men  like 
Schlesinger,  Rostow,  and  Heller.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  opposition  to  this 
measure  is  founded  rather  on  his  dis- 
like for  its  basic  premise.  However,  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  per- 
mit this  bill  to  become  law.  It  will  re- 
lieve many  of  the  inequities  that  pres- 
ently exist,  and  I  hope  it  will  give  a 
forward  impetus  to  the  idea  that  indi- 
viduals should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  future  and  not  look 
to  bigger  government  and  more  bu- 
reaucracy for  their  security. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10 
fulfills  most  needed  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  retirement 
plans  for  self-employed  persons.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  benefits  have  been 
denied  to  them,  even  though  they  con- 
tribute as  employers  to  the  benefits  of 
employed  persons — both  under  the  pri- 
vate plans  in  all  types  of  industrial  and 
office  personnel. 

More  than  7  million  self-employed 
persons,  who  pay  income  taxes,  can  es- 
tablish retirement  under  this  bill. 

This  bill  corrects  a  discrimination  in 
the  present  law,  under  which  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  partners  are  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  retirement 
plans  established  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees,  although  owner-managers  of 
corporations  may  do  so. 

These  self-employed  persons,  under 
this  bill,  have  vested  benefits  on  a  simi- 
lar basis  as  corporation  stockholder 
employees. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  differences 
between  rules  covering  retirement  plans 
which  include  employee  pension  plans. 

If  the  owner-employee  has  more  than 
three  employees,  in  order  for  him  to 
make  any  contribution  for  his  own  re- 
tirement needs,  he  must  cover  all  his 
employees  who  have  more  than  3  years' 
service.  The  special  rules  in  the  case  of 
an  owner-employee,  with  tlxree  or  fewer 
employees,  generally  involved  rigid  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  contributions 
which  are  made  tax  deductible. 

A  nominal  loss  of  an  estimated  SI 25 
million  applicable  to  the  tax-paying 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1961. 
is  negligible  if  compared  with  the  equi- 
ties involving  self-employed  persons  who 
are  deprived  of  rights  given  to  other  in- 
dividuals in  their  employment. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  249.  which  is 
similar  to  H.R.  10.  It  is  my  feeling  that. 
under  existing  law.  50.000  corporation 
pension  plans  have  been  established,  cov- 
ering 20  million,  having  at  this  time  more 
than  $40  billion  in  assets  in  qualified  re- 
tirement plans.  Just  because  of  a  rev- 
enue loss,  those  persons  who  make  con- 
tributions through  investment  in  the 
business  their  life's  work,  giving  the  frui- 


tion of  employment  and  retirement  to 
others,  should  not  be  legislated  against 
for  the  privilege  of  employment  of  finan- 
cial independence  in  their  own  retire- 
ment. 

A  summary  of  H.R.  249  follows: 

Self -Employed  Individuals  Retirement  Act 
of  1961 — Permits  self-employed  individuals 
as  defined  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  a  percentage  of  their  self-employed 
income  to  be  set  aside  in  a  restricted  retire- 
ment insurance  policy  or  fund  for  use  by  the 
individual  at  age  65. 

Limits  such  deductions  to  10  percent  of 
such  income  or  $5,000  per  year  with  adjust- 
ments for  those  individuals  over  50  years  of 
age.  Sets  a  lifetime  limit  of  $50,000  for  such 
deductions  and  provides  for  the  adjustment 
of  unused  deductions,  within  limits. 

Excludes  from  such  plans  those  Individ- 
uals who  qualify  under  employer  i>ension  or 
profit-sharing  plans. 

Sets  forth  requirements  for  restricted  re- 
tirement funds  and  retirement  policies. 
Provides  for  Inclusion  of  distributions  un- 
der such  plans  as  gross  income  for  income  tax 
purposes.  Provides  for  a  10-percent  penalty 
for  distribution  from  such  funds  prior  to  age 
65.  Sets  forth  provisions  for  the  taxation  of 
the  distribution  of  funds  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  the  Individual  having  such  a  plan. 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10 
and  my  own  bill.  H.R.  3976.  are  of  vital 
importance  to  approximately  17  million 
hard-working  Americans  who,  for  the 
most  part,  constitute  the  great  middle 
class  of  our  society.  Tliese  self-em- 
ployed farmers,  small  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  have  been  de- 
nied an  opportunity  which,  under  the 
law,  is  granted  to  virtually  every  other 
working  individual. 

No  one  can  challenge  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  glaring  inequity  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. Today,  a  self-employed  individual 
who  may  be  an  engineer,  a  shopkeeper, 
or  any  one  of  the  several  hundred  other 
self-employed  categories,  may  leave  his 
present  field  of  endeavor  and  go  to  work 
for  a  corporation  and  receive  every  bene- 
fit that  I  would  like  to  give  him  under 
this  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
that  these  self-reliant  Americans  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  m  their  chosen  voca- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion the  united  support  which  will.  I  am 
certain,  enhance  the  prospects  of  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate  and  finally  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  H.R.  10.  This  measure, 
encouraging  the  self-employed  to  estab- 
lish their  own  voluntary  pension  plans, 
removes  a  longstanding  inequity  in 
our  tax  laws.  It  gives  to  the  small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  to  those 
engaged  in  the  profession.'  the  tax  bene- 
fits long  enjoyed  by  corporation  man- 
agement. This  bill  allows  self-employed 
IX'rsons  to  deduct  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses 10  percent  of  their  incomes  up  to 
S2.500  a  year,  providing  the  sums  are 
invested  in  specified  types  of  retirement 
plans  This  program  wil]  help  the  self- 
employed  .save  some  of  their  hard-earned 
money  for  their  later  years. 

Those  employers  with  more  than  tiiree 
employees  would  be  required  to  make 
available      nondiscriminatory      pension 
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plans  for  their  employees  In  order  to 
n:ake  use  of  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

In  general,  the  bill  treats  self-em- 
ployed persons  as  employers  of  them- 
selves. Like  other  employers,  they  would 
be  permitted  to  deduct  limited  amounts 
set  aside  under  retirement  plans  for 
their  own  benefit  and  ajnounts  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  this  program 
becomes  law  this  session  of  Confess. 

Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  .sid- 
I  therefore  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  roles  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  10,  as  amended? 

Tne  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
H.R.  10,  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  Individual.s.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope 
that  in  this  Congress  the  measure  may 
receive  more  favorable  consideration 
than  during  the  two  previous  Congresses 
and  that  it  may  finally  be  enrolled  as 
law  of  the  land. 

While  regretintj  a  po.ssible  loss  of 
some  $300  million  in  tax  revenues  during 
the  first  year  this  statute  would  bo  cfTcc- 
tive.  and  assuming  that  the  imperative 
dictates  of  national  security  should  not 
unhappily  require  otherwise,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  In  the  long  run  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  would  be  rela- 
tively inconsequential. 

Under  the  pending  legislation  these 
retirement  funds  for  the  .self-employed 
still  would  become  taxable  at  the  time  of 
distribution  upon  retirement  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  essence.  It  is  only  an  annual 
tax  deferment  of  funds  invested  in  fu- 
ture retirement  benefits  up  to  10  percent 
of  income  or  $2,500,  whichever  is  smaller. 
These  limitations  are  an  appropriate 
safeguard  against  abuses  by  those  eager 
to  avoid  taxes. 

Present  law  provides  corporations  tax 
benefits  on  contributions  made  to  quali- 
fied retirement  plans  for  their  employ- 
ees. It  is  equally  important  that  self- 
employed  individual.s — the  farmer,  the 
owner  of  a  small  busmess,  as  well  as  the 
professional  man,  the  doctor,  the  dentist, 
the  lawyer — and  there  are  more  than  7 
million  self-employed  in  this  country — 
have  the  same  privilege  of  saving  for 
their  retirement. 

Corporations  receive  tax  benefits  on 
the  more  than  $4  billion  which  they  con- 
tribute annually  to  employee  pen.sion 
plans.  If  It  Is  right  and  justifiable  that 
corporations  defer  taxes  on  such  funds. 
should  not  the  same  benefits  be  extended 
the  self-employed  individual?  This  leg- 
islation would  only  give  the  self-em- 
ployed equal  consideration  under  our 
laws. 

With  the  loss  to  the  Government  of 
some  $2  billion  a  year  in  tax  revenues  on 
the  corporate  contributions  made  to  re- 
tirement plans.  Indirectly  the  self-em- 
ployed are  sharing  some  of  the  tax  bur- 


den which  makes  possible  the  pension 
plans  of  corporate  employees. 

The  self-employed  are  not  asking  the 
Government  to  do  anything  for  tliem — 
they  are  only  askmg  the  Government  to 
let  them  make  their  own  provisions  for 
the  time  when  they  must  withdraw  from 
active  life.  They  are  entitled  to  pension 
protection  when  tliey  reach  the  age  of 
retirement  witiiout  being  forced  to  pay 
taxes  twice  on  the  same  funds — once 
when  it  is  earned  and  invested  in  retire- 
ment, and  again  at  the  time  of  distri- 
bution. 

A  retirement  program  for  the  self- 
employed  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  a  nation  as  are  so- 
cial security  and  company  retirement 
plans  for  tl  e  millions  of  corporate  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  In  m."  opinion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Self-Employed  Individuals 
Fletirement  Act  of  1961— H.R.  10 — is  a 
very  necessary  piece  of  legislation,  in- 
deed legislation  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  national  economy  and  of  the  national 
well-being  should  have  been  passed  long 
ago.  We  have  been  informed  that  more 
than  7  million  individuals  are  now  oper- 
ating their  own  businesses  without  the 
benefits  and  protections  accorded  the 
corporations  as  regards  the  pension 
plans  and  retirement  programs  which 
make  the  years  of  retirement  more  se- 
cure. These  p^'ople  are  not  only  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  other  profes- 
sional people,  but  are  the  small  business- 
men for  whom  this  tax  incentive  would 
be  a  necessary  inducement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  retirement  systems, 
and  those  who  still  hold  to  Uiat  part  of 
the  American  cultural  concept  that,  go- 
ing back  to  Jefferson,  says  that  the  small 
independent  busines-sman  should  always 
hold  a  hu'h  place  m  .America's  hierarchy 
of  values. 

It  IS  my  considered  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  previously  adopted 
U'gislation  in  this  field  has.  through  its 
inequitable  treatment  of  the  self-em- 
ployed from  the  taxing-power  stand- 
point done  much  to  make  less  attractive 
the  rewards  of  self-employment  and, 
concomitantly,  much  to  Increase  the 
attractiveness  of  corporate  employment. 
If  this  Congress  does  not  provide  some 
remedy  to  this  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  be  sadly  remiss  in  its  duty  to  pro- 
mote and  strengthen  this  basic  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Now,  it  has  been  argued  both  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  if  H  R,  10 
were  enacted  a  loss  of  $32.5  io  $358  mil- 
lion in  revenue  for  the  1962  fiscal  year 
would  result.  Your  committee,  sir.  dis- 
agreed with  this  estimate  and  found  that 
an  estimated  revenue  loss  of  $125  million 
wa.s  a  more  accurate  one.  I  believe  that 
the  merits  of  encouraging  the  voluntary 
e.stabli.shment  of  retirement  and  pen- 
sion plans  by  the  self-employed  far  out- 
weigh the  estimated  revenue  lo.ss  that 
would  result  from  the  extending  to  such 
self-employed  individuals  many  of  the 
tax  benefits  that  are  pre.sently  integral 
to  the  succe.ss  of  the  retirement  plans 
of  employers  for  employees.  In  addi- 
tion. I  might  say  that  as  the  funds  that 
would  be  set  aside  for  future  retirement 
benefits  under  H  R.   10  would  enter  the 


investment  stream  through  either  the 
banks,  the  insurance  companies,  or 
through  the  purchase  of  \JS>.  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  stimulation  given  to 
business  through  this  availability  of 
funds  for  capital  formation  would, 
doubtlessly,  in  the  long  run.  more  than 
offset  this  estimated  immediate  revenue 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
excellent  service  to  the  Nation's  7  mil- 
lion self-employed  men  and  women  who 
will  be  covered  by  this  act.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  regard  this  as  very  necessary 
and  proper  legislation  and  in  my  judg- 
ment Its  passage  will  be  noted  and  ap- 
proved, not  only  by  those  of  us  here  but 
by  the  American  public  as  an  irustance  in 
which  the  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
small  unincorporated  business  was  given 
salient  encouragement. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  given  millions  of  self- 
employed  individuals  a  well -deserved, 
long-needed  benefit,  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  Keogh-Utt  bill,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  planis 
by  self-employed  Americans. 

Actually,  this  measure  gives  these  peo- 
ple nothing  more  than  they  have  de- 
served for  a  long  time:  the  right  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families  In 
future  years.  For  the  first  time,  they 
will — If  this  measure  becomes  law — be 
able  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  In- 
comes every  year  as  a  retirement  fund, 
with  the  same  tax  advantages  as  have 
long  been  enjoyed  by  corporations. 

The  self-employed  worker  in  America 
has  long  been  a  neglected  person.  His 
reward  for  individual  enterprise  and 
thrift  has  often  been  hara.ssment,  un- 
fair tax  treatment,  and  Government 
neglect.  This  bill.  H.R.  10,  cospon.sored 
by  more  than  30  Members  of  this  House, 
and  authored  by  Mr  Keoch,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Utt,  of  California,  will  be 
a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  correct- 
ing many  past  neglects  toward  the  self- 
employed  individual. 

The  principle  of  the  Keogh-Utt  bill 
is  simple.  An  Individual  earning,  say. 
$11,000  a  year  from  a  corporation  and 
who  puts  $1,000  of  that  sum  Into  a  vol- 
untary retirement  plan.  Is  taxed  only 
on  $10,000.  His  $1.000-a-year  retirement 
donation  grows  after  30  years  with  4 
percent  interest  to  $58,300.  A  self-em- 
ployed worker  earning  that  same 
amount.  $11,000.  and  who  puts  away  $1,- 
000  a  year  for  his  retirement  is  taxed 
on  the  entire  $11,000.  which  means  that 
he  really  only  sets  aside  $740.  After  30 
years,  his  accumulated  fund  would  only 
amount  to  $36,900.  He  is  penalized  $21.- 
400  In  those  three  decades.  H.R.  10  al- 
lows self-employed  Individuals  to  be 
treated  as  their  own  employers  and  em- 
ployees, thus  putting  them  under  exist- 
ing legislation  relating  to  nondi-scrimina- 
tory,  tax-favored  retirement  plans. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  mea-soire,  .so  long 
.sought  by  the  self-employed  and  by  this 
Congress,  will  do  much  to  eliminate  and 
encourage  small  businesses  from  coast  to 
coast,  for  these  are  the  backbone  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy.  I  .salute  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  authored,  spon- 
sored, and  voted  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10. 
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us  DE1.EGATION  OF  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 
The  SPE.AKER  Pur.^uant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-42. 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  chairman:  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
Kelly  1 .  tlie  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  CiRTisi.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Miclngan  i  Mr.  Broomfield!,  wiio 
were  appointed  to  serve  for  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  US.  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  states  Interparliamentary  Group 
for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  commencing  on  June  8, 
1961.  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Ikard  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dvlski,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr  Cunningham.  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Tupper. 


PROVIDING  INCREASED  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  SERVICE-CONNECT- 
ED DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bin  (H.R.  879)  to  Increase  rates  of  war- 
time disability  compensation  by  amend- 
ing section  314  (a)  through  (j)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
•ecUon  314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
la  amended — 

( 1 )  by   striking   out    "$19"    In    subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "faO""; 

(2)  by    strlltlng    out    ••»38"    In    subsection 

(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •♦38"; 

(3)  by    striking    out    "t55"    In    subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■•»68"; 

(4)  by    striking   out    "tTS"    In    subsection 

(d)  and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "tTT"; 

(5)  by   striking  out  "•lOO"   In  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting   In  Ueu  thereof    'HOe '; 

(6)  by  striking  out   "  »120'   In   subsection 

(f)  and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$127"; 

(7)  by  striking  out   ■•»140"   in   subsection 

(g)  and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof   "1148"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "|180"'  in  subsection 
(h)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$169"  ; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "»179"  in  subsection 
(I)    and   inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "$190"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$225'  in  subsection 
(J)    and   inserting  in   lieu  thereof   "$245"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$450"  in  subsections 
(k) ,  (o) .  and  (p)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$500"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$309"  in  subsection 
(1)    and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "$335"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  '$359"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$385 '; 

(14)  by  striking  out  ■•$40r'  In  subsection 
(n)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$435"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$150"  in  subsection 
(r)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200";  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$2«5"  in  subsection 
(8)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$285". 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  ad- 
ministratively, consistent  with  the  increases 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  to  persons 
•within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  Public 
Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

8«c.  a.  (a)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  314 
of  Utie  38.  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "fc*  all  periods 
du.'lng  which  he  Is  not  hospitalized  at  Gov- 
ernment ei|>en£e'  and  Inserilng  Ln  Ueu  there- 


of the  following:   ",   subject  tc   the   limita- 
tions  of   section   3203(f)    of    this  title'  . 

(b)  Section  3203  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following; 

"(f)  Where  any  veteran  In  receipt  of  ar. 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  described  m 
section  314(r)  of  this  title  Is  hospitalized 
at  Government  expense,  such  allowance  shall 
be  discontinued  from  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  his  admission  for  such  hospital- 
ization for  so  long  as  such  hospitalization 
continues.  In  case  a  veteran  covered  by  this 
subsection  leaves  a  hospital  against  medical 
advice  and  Is  thereafter  readmitted  to  hos- 
pitalization, such  allowance  shall  be  discon- 
tinued from  the  date  of  such  readmisslon 
for  so  long  bs  such  hospitalization  con- 
tinues." 

Sec  3.  Section  312(4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"seven". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  no  payments  shall  be  made  by  rea- 
son of  this  Act  for  any  period  before  such 
effective  date. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SA\T-OR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
l-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa-s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
the  bill  ."-eeks  to  provide  increases  m  the 
rates  of  service-connecuxl  disability 
compensation  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
inp  since  the  last  comi>ens&tlon  increase 
in  1957  was  enacted,  as  well  as  to  more 
adequat-ely  compensate  our  seriously  dis- 
abled vct,erans. 

Since  the  la.^t  compensation  increase 
in  1957  there  has  occurred  a  5  4 -percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  provides 
increases  ranging  from  5  3  percent  to  8  9 
percent  in  the  di.-^ability  compensation 
rates  payable  to  veterans  di.sabled  10  to 
100  percent  F\)r  those  veterans  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  one  of  the  statu- 
tory award  rat^s  other  than  ik»  or  'q). 
the  increases  range  from  7.5  percent  to 
16  7  percent  The  overall  average  in- 
crease provided  by  the  bill  is  approxi- 
mately 9.2  percent.  All  of  the  rates  for 
ser\'ice-connected  compensation  have 
been  increased  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above  of  the  statutory  award  rate  of  $47 
a  month,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  basic 
rates  of  compensation. 

The  exact  effect  on  the  individual 
cases — 1,934.509 — showing  the  numbers 
involved  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
for  each  rating  and  the  tctal  cost  of  the 
bill,  is  shown  by  the  table  which  follows: 
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62 

$&.  605, 55« 

20(b) 

7.032.896 

30(r) 

10.143.980 

40((1) 

7.913,040 

M(e) —        

10&,a02 
82,416 
41.a03 

7,132 

4,886 

4,090 

1180 

1,010 

190 

100 
120 
140 
180 
179 

106 
127 
148 

160 
190 

6.0 
8.8 
6.7 
6.8 

«.l 

80 

96 

112 

128 

143 

85 

102 
118 
136 

152 

7,  S67.  644 

flO(f) 

7,217.424 

70(e)     — 

4,112,448 

80fh) 

2,813.02S 

80(1) .         

960,624 

100(i) 

74,987 

9,826 

226 

246 

8.9 

180 

198 

19.846.072 

U) 

(mt     .         

1775 
2.0M 

$77 

292 

298 

16 

309 
369 
401 

SS6 
885 

436 

8.4 

7  2 
8.6 

247 
287 

m 

988 
808 
348 

939,  3M 

727.  8<« 

(n)             

159,000 

(8) — 

142 

46 

460 

800 

11.1 

800 

400 

106,800 

xm 

S,08S 

100 
70S 

1.393,200 

150(800) 

200(700) 

18.7 

480 

SOB 

4,378.800 

10,000 

900 

265 

285 

7.5 

212 

238 

2.716,800 

Total 

$7,983,144 

(^[^  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  nse  of  a  (Tpattre  orean,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both  buttock?,  or  blindnfw  of !  pvr. 
havtnr  only  Ufht  perception,  rates  (a)  to  (j)  Increased  monthly  by  ($47  adUiUonal  to  basii.  compensation  paid  monUUy 
for  veteran  with  these  disabUitles;  thte  $47  rate  anchanjred).  ,.    ^  ^   ..    ..         v,.    ..  ».  v     . 

Anatomical  loss  orlossof  use  of  a  creative  organ,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or  blindnesi  orl  eye.  name 
onlv  iisht  perifptlon  in  additlou  to  requlri'ment  for  any  of  rHtp?  In  (1^  to  (ni.  rate  Increased  monthly  for  each  loss  or 
lo,s$"  of  tis*  by  ($47  additional  to  basic  compensation  paid  monthly  for  veteran  with  these  disat^UlUes,  this  $47  rate 
nuctiftiiffwi)  

(li  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  iMe  of  both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  1  hand  and  1  toot,  or  blind  both  eyes  with  8/200 
visual  acuity  or  less,  or  is  permanently  bedridden  or  so  helpleas  as  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  monthly 
comiicnsaiion.  .       .  ,  ,  „      ,  .,  .       i    ,v 

(m>  An  itomleal  loss,  or  lom  of  use  of  2  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  com  pllcat  lores,  prevent  inp  natura!  elbow  or 
luiee  action  with  i>ttwtb«8i8  In  place  or  has  suffered  blindness  in  both  eye?  hhvtnp  only  liebt  p.TC<>Tvtion.  r.r  haj  •■nfTerei 
blindness  In  both  eye.*,  renderinp  him  so  helpless  as  to  t>e  in  need  of  npular  aid  and  attejidanoc ,  monthly  oompcnsa- 

(nl  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  pievent  use  of  prosthetic  app-iance.  or  suffered 
anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  monthly  oompensatlon.  ,     o,  .     ,  ^  .....      v, 

(o)  Suffered  disability  under  conditions  which  would  entitle  him  to  2  or  more  rat^s  In  (1)  to  (ni,  no  eondltion  being 
considered  twice,  or  suffered  total  dealncw  in  combination  with  total  blindness  with  ^"XX)  visual  acuity  or  )em, 
monthlv  compensation.  -    .    .. 

(p)  In  event  disabled  peinon's  servioe-inairrel  disaMlities  exore<i  reyuiremcntB  for  any  of  raU-i  prescribed,  Ad- 
minLstrator,  in  his  dtoeretion.  may  allow  next  hi?t>er  rat<\  or  intfrniediate  rate,  but  In  no  event  in  excess  of  $450. 

(q)  Minimum  rate  for  arnsted  tuberculosis.     (This  $67  monthly  rate  is  onchan^ad.) 

(r)  If  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o).  or  the  maximum  rate  under  (p),aiid  In  De*d  of  regular  aki  and  attanaance, 
while  not  hospitalired  at  Oovemment  expense,  additional  monthly  aid  and  att«ndaix)e  allowance. 

(s)  If  totally  disabled  and  (1)  has  additional  disability  Independently  rated  at  60  per  centum  or  more,  or,  (2}  Is 
permanently  boosebound. 
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Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
veteran  who  is  receiving  the  statutory- 
award  of  $450  monthly,  the  most  seri- 
ously disabled  veteran,  and  who  is  also 
receiving  $150  additional  payment  if  he 
is  not  in  the  hospital  may  have  his  com- 
pensation continue  until  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  which  begins  after 
his  hospitalization.  Today  the  added 
compensation  of  $150  a  month  is  dis- 
continued immediately  upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital.  The  committee 
believes  it  is  unwise  to  penalize  the  vet- 
erans in  this  fashion  since  aiood  medical 
practice  requires  these  veterans  to  re- 
port to  a  hospital  whenever  they  are  in 
need  of  such  care  without  suffering  a 
financial  loss.  Advice  received  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  indicates  there 
would  be  no  great  cost  administratively 
or  otherwise  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

Section  3  increases  the  presumptive 
period  for  multiple  sclerosis  from  3  to 
7  years.  While  the  Veterans  Admini.s- 
tration  is  opposed  to  this  type  of  pro- 
posal, the  committee  took  this  action 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  scientific  studies  of 
this  agency  and  itvS  finding  fully  sup- 
port the  action  taken.  A  letter  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  repro- 
duced below 

Department     or    Hf.m.zh      Edixa- 

TION.         .1ND         WELF.MIE.         PtBLIC 

Health    Service.    N.ational    In- 
stitutes or  Health. 

Bethe-ida.  Wd.,  May  16.  1961. 
Ho!i    Olin  E   Te-agte. 

Chairman     Committee  on    Veterans'   Affairs, 
House    of    Representatives.    Wasfiington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:    In   response  lo  your 
ICuCer  of  May  9    I  have  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  our  scientific  staff     It  is  their  opinion 
that  7   years  is   not   an   unreasonable   period 
to   recognize   as   the    interval    between   onset 
and  diagnosis  in   multiple  sclerosis      Under 
these   conditions,    the    cnmmitt-ee    would    be 
Justified  In  enacting  legislation  providing  for 
a  7-year  presumptive  {>eriod  for  this  disease. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L  Masland.  M.D., 
Director.    National    In^stitute    of    Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr 
Wallh.\user1  first  called  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  when  he 
inserted  a  statement  on  his  propo.sal  in 
the  record  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings on  compensation  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions. This  indicated  by  the  following 
correspondence  and  statement; 

Statement  of  Hon    George  M    Walihal-ser 

A   Representative   in   Congre.ss   From   the 

State  or  New  Jersey 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  *.o  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  for  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  H  R  2082.  to  amend  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  with  respect 
to  service  connection  of  multiple  sclerosis 
for  an  additional  4  years  This  bill  proposes 
to  extend  the  presumptive  period  so  that 
it  will  conform  to  highly  respected  and  re- 
sponsible medical  opinion  which  indicates 
that  the  average  number  of  years  from  ttrst 
symptoms  to  diagnosis  Is  7  2  years 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  reniind  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  msid- 
lousness  of  the  disease  but  for  the  record  I 
wish  to  note  here  that  medical  opinion  has 


stated  that  the  onset  of  multiple  sclerosis 
is  very  often  unnoticed  by  the  patient  him- 
self his  relatives,  and  even  by  the  general 
practitioner  m  the  event  that  he  sees  the 
patient  in  early  stages  of  the  disease  Early 
warning  signs  are  slurred  speech,  along  with 
tingling  sensations  and  numbness,  poor  co- 
ordination e?  -"eclally  in  walking  and  double 
vision  However.  It  should  be  noted  a  per- 
son with  multiple  sclerosl.';  does  not  always 
have  all  of  these  symptoms,  and  someone 
having  one  or  more  may  not  have  multiple 
sclerosis.  Furthermore,  and  I  wish  to  stress 
this  point,  many  multiple  sclerosis  patients 
have  remissions,  periods  of  months  or  even 
years  during  which  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear and  the  individual  appears  to  be  well 
Mr  Chairman,  an  outstanding  authority, 
Dr  Thomas  L.  Willmon.  medical  and  sclen- 
tiric  director  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety, has  made  the  following  statement  to 
Mr  John  W  BUI.  national  service  officer  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  in  Newark. 
N  J     at  his  request: 

As  you  must  know,  the  medical  literature 
on  multiple  sclerosis  makes  many  references 
to  the  fact  that  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
is  a  difficult  one  and  subject  to  delays  until 
It  hrt.s  progressed  to  the  point  that  the  physi- 
cian may  be  cerUiin  that  he  Is  dealing  with 
multiple  sclerosis  and  not  one  of  the  many 
other  conditions  which  may  have  to  be  con- 
.'iidered  In  the  differential  diagnosis. 

I  believe  the  best  reference  which  you 
may  make  Is  the  excellent  study  made  by 
A.  R  MacLean  and  Berkson.  Jr  ,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Journa:  oi  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  1951  146,  1367  •  •  •  In 
their  study  of  418  causes  they  found  that  an 
average  of  7  2  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms  and  the  time  the 
actual  diagnosis  was  made.  •  •  •  I  could 
only  say  additionally  that  In  talking  with 
many  people  who  have  mtUtlple  sclerosis  I 
find  that  such  a  lapse  as  MacLean  and  Berk- 
son  describe  Ls  not  only  common  but  usual." 
I  have  asked  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  furnish  me  Information 
concerning  the  :ate.<5t  findings  of  its  research 
of  this  point,  and  with  your  permission.  I 
will  submit  the  information  upon  receipt  of 
it  for  the  subcommittees  consideration. 
Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 


H  R    2082   and   a   copy   of  your  statement   to 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

Dr  Thomas  L  Willmon.  medical  and  re- 
search director  at  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society,  is  In  an  excellent  position 
to  review  all  the  published  scientific  data  as 
well  as  incidence  statistics  and  time-lag  data 
relating  to  onset  and  diagnosis  of  multiple 
sclerOBls 

I  have  discussed  with  Institute  scientists 
Dr  WUlmon's  reference  to  the  study  by  Mac- 
Lean  and  Berkson  appearing  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Insti- 
tute sclent  IsU  have  said  that  the  time  lag 
does  dlfler  with  people  but  that  7  years  Is 
not  an  unreasonable  period  t>etween  onset 
and  diagnosis. 

I  hope  this  further  information  will  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L   Masland.  M  D  . 
Director.  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or   Representatives. 

Washington.   DC  .    .Vat/   .5,    i9€l. 
Hon.   Olin   E    Teagite, 

Chairman.  House   Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear   Mr    Chairman  :    In  the  statement  I 
submitted    to   the   committee   in    support   of 
H  R    2082    to    amend    the    Veterans'   Benefits 
Act  of   1957  with  respect  to  service  connec- 
tion of  multiple  sclerosis  for  an  additional 
4  years.  I  referred  to  my  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  to 
furnish  me  additional  Information  as  to  the 
number  of  years  from  on.'^t  to  diagnosis 

I  enclose  herewith  for  the  record  copy  of 
the  reply  to  my  letter  from  Dr  Richard  L. 
Masland,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of   Neurological   Diseases   and  Blindness, 

With   appreciation   for   your  courtesy   and 
cooperation.   I   am. 
Sincerely, 

George  M    Wallhauser, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Department   or  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare, 
Public   Health   Service. 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethe.^da    Md  .  May  3.  1961 
Hon    George  M   Wallhau.ser, 
Hou.^«'  of  Rfpresentatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D  C 

Dear      Mr       Wallhauser:      This      Is      In 
answer  to  your  letter  of  April  24  concerning 


Mr  W  O  Cooper,  national  commander 
Disabled  American  Veterans:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  supports  H  R  879  and 
urges  Its  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives We  appreciate  the  President  s  support 
and  the  action  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  recognizing  the  need  for  increased 
comj)ensatlon  for  the  disabled  veterans  of 
America" 

Mr.  Ted  C.  Connell.  commander  in  chief 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  supports  H.R  879  and  urges  Its 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
We  recognize  the  need  for  a  ccxst-of-livlng 
increase  to  veterans  in  America  who  are 
drawing  compensation  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  appreciative  of  the  prompt  action  by 
the  President  and  the  Veterans'  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee m  bringing  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  and  urges  Its  sjjeedy 
passage." 

Mr  Harold  Russell,  national  commander. 
AMVETS:  "Increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
have  made  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  the  Nation's  war  disabled 
essential  H  R  879  will  authorize  equitable 
increases  in  compensation  rates  We  of 
AMVETS,  endorse  It  wholeheartedly  and  urge 
its  approval  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ■" 


Bills  Which  Have  Been  Passed  During  thr 

First  Session  or  This  Congress  ArrEcxiNc 

Service-Connected  Cases 

H Jl  846    provides    a   statutory    award    for 

veterans  who  are  totally  deaf  In  both  ears 

The  rate  today  is  »180  or  80  percent      Ttils 

would  give  a  veteran  a  total  monthly  income 

of  $207      It  is  estimated  to  affect  900  cases 

at  a  cost  of  $506,000  the  first  year 

H  R  848  provides  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  service-connected  veterans  serving 
on  and  after  January  31,  1955,  and  the  in- 
terim period  between  the  Korean  war  and 
World  War  II.  The  cases  affected  and  the 
cost  follows: 

No.  of 
Year ;  Cases  Cost 

1962 3,900  $11,500,000 

1963 7,700  20,100,000 

1964. _ 9,500  24,240,000 

1966- 9,600  24.180,000 

1966 9,100  22,800.000 

Total 39,800  102.820,000 

H  R  861  authorizes  a  lump-sum  payment 
representing  the  monthly  statutory  award  of 
$47  for  loss  or  lose  of  use  of  a  creative  organ, 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law 
427,  August  1,  1952  The  cost  of  this  measure 
is  $750,000 

H.R.  873  authorizes  the  payment  of  a  stat- 
utory award  of  $47  for  each  loss  or  1<J3«  of  tlie 
use  of  as  specified  in  the  basic  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  thus  the  loss  of  an  eye 
in    combination    with    the    loss    of    a    limb. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty  veterans  involved  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $200,000. 

ilR  879  increases  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
Cases  affected  will  be  1.934.509  at  a  cost  of 
$87,938,144. 

Bill  reported  and  pending  on  Union  Cal- 
endar: HR  2417  provides  Increase  in  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
parents  and  children  of  deceased  veterans. 
Cases  affected  will  be  40.200  parents  and 
79.200  children  at  a  cost  of  $7,535,000. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  in- 
creases granted  shall  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
w  hich  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  first  year  cost  of  this  bill  is  $87.- 
933,144.  a-s  indicated  in  more  detail  In 
the  table  previously  referred  to. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compcn.'^ation  and  Pen- 
sions on  April  25.  26,  and  27,  and  May  10, 
1961,  on  64  compensation  bills.  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Dorn,  for  his 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

The  President  had  submitted  a  pro- 
posal drafted  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration providing  a  smaller  increase,  at 
a  totaJ  cost  of  approximately  $65  million. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
glad  to  vleld  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  realize  the  bill  it- 
self will  provide  an  increase  of  benefits 
to  service-connected  veterans,  but  I  am 
■ftondering  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man's committee  is  going  to  give  con- 
sideration to  increasing  benefits  for  non- 
servicc-connected  veterans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  whole  field  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions  soon. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ample  precedent  to  support  the  present 
bill  that  calls  for  an  Increase  in  com- 
pensation for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
since  1933,  Congress  has  responded  to 
the  need  for  making  upward  adjustments 
in  the  rales  .so  that  they  would  not  shrivel 
into  token  payments  in  relation  to  the 
steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  table  on  pape  4  of  the  favorable 
report  accompanyinp  H  R.  879  gives  a 
factual  history  of  compensation  in- 
creases. After  the  last  increase  of  Octo- 
ber 1957,  the  accumulated  increase  since 
1933,  covering  the  regular  rates  from  10 
to  100  percent — but  exclusive  of  the 
statutory  awards — was  approximately 
90.97. 

If  we  average  all  categories,  the  total 
increase  would  drop  a  few  points.  This 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  1933,  even  after  add- 
ing the  modest  increases  provided  by 
H.R.  879. 

The  committee,  following  the  policy 
established  by  the  82d  Congress,  recom- 


mend.s  proportionately  higher  increases 
for  those  who  are  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled. The  President,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs  are  in  agreement  that 
there  should  be  greater  relief  for  vet- 
erans with  the  more  severe  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  applies  to 
those  veterans  who  are  especially  in 
need  of  our  understanding  and  help.  I 
am  personally  familiar  with  several  such 
cases  in  my  constituf  ncy.  Suffering 
from  a  disease  whose  cause,  and  in- 
evitable disabling  effects  were  little 
known  until  recent  times,  these  veterans 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  e.s- 
tablish  service  connection,  and  as  a  re- 
sult have  been  denied  compensation 
"Why  does  a  m.'\n  with  a  minor  dis- 
ability of  10  percent  that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  his  ability  to  earn  a  living. 
have  his  claim  approved  so  easily,  while 
I,  with  a  progressively  worsening  condi- 
tion that  will  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  work,  find  it  hard  to  qualify  for 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion?" 

I  had  no  answer  to  their  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  adequate  to 
their  needs,  except  to  say  that  it  was  up 
to  the  medical  authorities. 

There  was  encouraging  news  in  the 
following  letter  of  May  16.  1961,  that  was 
sent  to  the  committee  by  Richard  L. 
Masland,  M.D..  Director.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman :  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  M.'iy  9,  I  have  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  our  scientific  staff.  It  Is  their  opin- 
ion that  7  years  is  not  an  unreasonable 
I>erlod  to  recognize  as  the  Interval  between 
onset  and  diagnosis  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  committee  would 
be  Justified  in  enacting  legislation  providing 
for  a  7-year  presumptive  period  for  this 
disease. 

This  recommendation,  in  particular,  is 
consistent  with  President  Kennedy's 
statement  that  'the  American  people 
have  traditionally  insisted  that  those 
veterans  who  were  injured  in  the  service 
of  their  Nation  be  treated  justly  and 
humanely,  a  policy  which  will  be  carried 
out  by  this  administration." 

Considering  all  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
879,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
modest,  reasonable,  and  ncK-es.sary.  They 
are  in  line  with  the  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  compensate  in  part 
those  who  have  become  disabled  as  a 
result  of  their  military  service  in  the 
protection  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  which  I  think  should  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  The  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  under  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  DornI  heard  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  compensation  for 
service-connected  veterans.  'We  have 
worked  out  what  I  believe  is  a  very  fair 
and  equitable  bill.  The  full  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  our  chairman 
said,  reported  this  bill  out  unanimously 
after  a  full  discussion.  It  is  a  bill  which. 
I  think,  will  eliminate  .some  of  the  in- 
equities that  presently  exist  in  the  law 


and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be 
of  benefit  to  all  those  who  bear  the 
wounds  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
I  certainly  hope  the  bill  will  be  pa.ssed 
unanimously. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  on 
an  a.ssignment  for  another  committee, 
I  was  unable  to  attend  all  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  HR  879  which  led 
to  its  favorable  report  from  the  House 
Veterans'  AfTairs  Committ^-e.  However. 
as  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  I 
have  carefully  considered  the  bill  and 
the  report  which  accompanied  tht  bill. 

Accordingly  we  wish  to  be  recorded 
very  plainly  that  we  are  in  favor  of  this 
measure  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  views  in  aCBrmation  of  these 
changes  in  compensation. 

The  last  compensation  increase  wa.'; 
made  in  1957.  Since  that  time  the  cost 
of  living  has  mcrea-sed  5  4  percent.  H  P^. 
879  provides  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans at  the  rate  of  5.3  percent;  and  up 
to  8.9  percent  for  veterans  who  are  dis- 
abled from  10  to  100  percent. 

The  policy  first  started  in  the  82d 
Congress  was  followed  by  the  committee 
in  reporting  this  measure,  in  that  vet- 
erans with  less  than  a  50-percent  dis- 
ablement were  given  a  5 -percent  In- 
crease, while  those  who  were  50  percent 
or  more  disabled  were  increased  by  15 
p>ercent. 

I  am  sure  we  must  all  be  in  apreement 
that  there  should  be  greater  relief  for 
veterans  with  more  se:'"\ice-connected 
disability.  This  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. All  along  the  line,  both  in  wage 
contracts  in  private  md'ostr^-  and  in  the 
civil  service,  there  has  been  recent  rec- 
ognition of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  is  so  common  that  when  there  is 
a  wage  agreement,  it  is  written  into  the 
contract  and  termed  what  is  known  as 
a  cost-of-living  escalator.  Last  year  in 
the  Federal  serv"ice,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  an  adjustment 
in  the  pay  of  all  postal  workers. 

Here,  now.  today  we  are  trymg  to  do 
justice  to  this  group  of  disabled  veterans. 
It  is  only  fair  and  right  that  their  com- 
pensation be  increased  by  at  lea.':t  tl^ose 
percentage  points  fixed  as  the  actual  in- 
crease in  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  879  and  urge 
even"  colleague  here  on  the  floor  today  to 
lend  his  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  I  want  to  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  bill  H.R.  879.  which  provides  for 
an  approximate  9.2-percent  increase  in 
the  rates  of  service-connected  compen- 
sation for  our  disabled  service-connected 
veterans. 

Since  the  last  compensation  bill  was 
passed  in  1957  there  has  been  a  5  4-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  increases  the  rates 
from  a  low  of  5.3  percent  to  a  high  of 
16.7  percent.  The  overall  increase,  a?  I 
have  alreadi^  mdicated,  was  9.2  percent. 
It  will  affect-  nearly  2  million  individ- 
uals—1.934,000. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  has  two  other  im- 
portant sections.  It  increases  the  multi- 
ple sclerosis  presumptive  period  from 
the  preser.t  3  years  to  7  years,  and  thLs 
was  done  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Uie  National  Institutes  of  Health 

It  also  provides  that  our  more  severely 
disabled  veterans,  those  who  have  lost 
all  four  extremities,  as  an  example,  and 
who  are  receiving  the  $150  a  month  ad- 
ditional compensation  while  they  are  not 
hospitalized  at  Government  expense,  will 
only  lose  this  compensation  when  they  go 
oack  into  a  hospital  bemnnmg  the  fir.=;t 
day  of  the  second  month  after  the  hospi- 
tahzation  begins.  Today  they  lose  this 
extra  compensation  beginning  from  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization.  The  com- 
mittee believes,  and  I  concur,  that  this 
is  uru-ealistic. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  bill  is  slightly 
less  than  $88  million— $87,933,000      The 
measure  is  supported  enthusiastically  by 
the    Disabled    American    Veterans,    the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AMVETS 
Mrs.    HANSEN.      I    wish    to    a.s.sociate 
myself  with  my  colleague,  the  Hono:  nble 
Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas,  m  support  of 
the  bill   iH.R.   879 1    to  increase  rates  of 
wartime     disability     compensation     by 
amendment.     Obviously,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  original  legislation  i.s  to  be  carried 
out,  the  rate  of  compensation  must  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  5  4-per- 
cent mcrease  m  the  cost  of  Uvmg  since 
the   laust   compensation   increase      That 
spirit,  which  is  shared  by  every  Ameri- 
can, would  not  deny  just   and  humane 
treatment  to  veterans  who  were  injured 
in    the    service    of    their    country;    nor 
should  it  permit  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
gree of  our  consideration   for   veterans 
through  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make 
the   adjustments  proposed  by   this  bill. 
Mr.  HARSHA.     Mr   Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  879.  which  in- 
creases  the   rates   of   service-connected 
compensation  for  our  disabled  veterans. 
I  had  previously  introduced  two  bills, 
H.R.  5669  and  H  R   5670,  which  provided 
for  much  more  generous  increases  for 
our  disabled  veterans  than  that  provided 
in  the  bill  now  being  considered,  how- 
ever. I  am  pleased  to  see  the  progress 
made    in    this    field    even    though    it    is 
small. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  ad- 
verse resul*:s  of  war  and  its  aftermath 
up>on  those  who  served  our  co'jntry  and 
I  have  viewed  with  much  alarm  the  up- 
ward spiral  of  living  costs  and  its  effect 
upon  disabled  veterans  and  their  fixed 
incomes.  As  the  cost  of  living  ri.ses  thf 
purchasing  power  of  compensation  pay- 
ments declines  and  this  brings  about  a 
constant  decline  in  the  living  standards 
of  America's  disabled  veterans 

H.R.  879  would  provide  much  needed 
disability  comi>ensation  increases  for 
service-connected  disability  and  enable 
the  veterans  Involved  to  cope  more  ade- 
quately with  the  ever  mounting  costs  of 
essential  housmg,  food,  and  other  crit- 
ical items  necessary  to  maintain  body 
and  soul  together. 

The  last  general  comipensation  in- 
crease was  m  1957  and  as  I  understand  it, 
it  did  not  include  the  statutory  awards. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  cost  of  living  and 


with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
a.ssumed  by  the  United  States  as  leader 
of  the  free  world  all  of  which  entails 
continuing  outlays  of  Govenunent  funds, 
can  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  the  up- 
ward swing  in  living  costs  will  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  long  into 
the  future. 

The  President  has  asked  for  large 
sums  of  money  to  help  feed,  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
underprivileged  countries.  Is  it  not  our 
primary  responsibility  to  first  take  care 
of  these  veterans  who  so  ably  served  our 
country  in  order  that  it  might  remain 
free  and  able  to  help  others? 

Congress  has  already  passed  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  law  from  15 
to  25  percent  over  the  next  4  years,  pre- 
sumably for  workers  who  are  not  dis- 
abled and  on  the  basis  that  everyone  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  living  wage.  Surely 
our  disabled  veterans  are  entitled  to  no 
less.  Certainly  we  should  strive  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  living  standards 
of  Americas  disabled.  The  time  has 
come  when  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  their  plight  and  it  should  be  done 
now.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  H.R  879. 
with  its  modest  increase  of  the  compen- 
sation rates,  constitutes  part  of  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

This  Congress  has  already  passed  a 
large  Latin  America  appropriation  bill 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars  and 
I  have  considerable  doubt,  if  the  time 
ever  came  to  join  in  with  the  United 
States  in  a  defeat  of  communism,  what 
these  Latin  American  countries  would  do. 
However.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
what  these  veterans  would  do  as  their 
position  has  already  been  proven.  Cer- 
tainly, if  u  ■  can  see  fit  to  aid  such  other 
countries,  we  can  justify  this  modest  ex- 
penditure to  help  those  who  have  helped 
us  maintain  our  standard  of  living. 
These  men  have  given  of  their  very  life 
and  limb  to  protect  your  country  and 
mine  to  see  that  we  have  the  freedom  we 
now  enjoy  and  the  many  luxuries  we  are 
privileged  to  have.  Surely,  the.se  vet- 
erans, above  all  others,  are  entitled  to 
our  supEKDrt 

Although  I  would  like  to  have  seen  a 
greater  increase  provided  for  our  service- 
connected,  disabled  veterans.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  move  on  this  leg- 
islation immediately  and.  if  possible,  to 
liberalize  the  rates  even  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  'H.R.  879)  to  in- 
crea.se  rates  of  wartime  disability  com- 
pensation by  amending  .section  314  <a) 
through  ij'  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  "two- 
thuds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill 
was  pa.ssed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  'W  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates 
of  disabilitv  compen.sation.  and  for  other 
purposes." 


Mr.  WAIXHAI'SER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the   gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.     WALLHAUSEH       Mi      Speaker, 
the  passage  of  this  inuxntant  legislation 
is  gratifymg  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man,  the   gentleman   from   Texas    (Mr 
TeacueI,  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  constructive  interest  that 
they  have  taken  in  adjusting  the  com- 
pensation for  service -connected  disabled 
veterans. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  about  the 
inclusion  of  section  3  of  the  bill,  which 
increases  the  presumptive  period  for 
multiple  sclerosis  from  3  to  7  years. 

This  section  accomplishes  the  result 
sought  by  my  bill  H.R  2082,  which  I  m- 
tioduced  on  January  6.  1961.  and  which 
provided  a  7-year  presumptive  period 
Highly  respected  and  responsible 
medical  experts  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  years  from  the  first  symp- 
toms to  diagnosis  of  this  dread  disease 
is  7.2  years.  The  onset  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  very  often  unnoticed  by  the  pa- 
tient himself,  his  relatives,  and  even  the 
general  practitioner  in  the  event  that  he 
sees  the  patient  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  dist  se.  Early  warning  signs  are 
slurred  speech,  along  with  tingling  sen- 
sations and  nimibness,  poor  coordina- 
tion, especially  In  walking,  and  double 
vision.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  persons  with  multiple  sclerosis  do 
not  always  have  all  of  these  symptoms, 
and  someone  having  one  or  more  may 
not  even  have  this  disease. 

Furthermore,  and  I  wish  to  stress  this 
point,  many  multiple  sclerosis  patients 
have  "remissions'"  f>eriods  of  months,  or 
even  years,  during  which  the  symptoms 
disappear  and  the  individual  appears  to 
be  well 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding  authority, 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Willmon,  medical  and 
scientific  director.  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society,  has  made  the  followmg 
statement  to  Mr.  John  W  BUI,  national 
service  officer  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  in  Newark.  N.J..  a  longtime 
advocate  of  this  legislation,  at  his  re- 
quest : 

As  yovi  must  know,  the  medical  literature 
on  multiple  sclerosis  naakes  many  reference* 
to  the  fact  that  the  dlagnoal*  of  this  disease 
is  a  dlfBcult  one  and  subject  to  delays  until 
it  has  progressed  to  the  point  that  the 
physician  may  be  certain  that  he  Is  dealing 
with  multiple  scleroela  and  not  one  of  the 
many  other  conditions  which  may  have  to 
be  considered  in  the  difTerential  diagnosis. 

I  believe  the  best  reference  which  you 
m.ay  make  is  the  excellent  study  made  by 
MacLean.  A  R  .  and  Berkson.  Jr  ,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  1951.  146.  1367,  •  •  • 
In  theU-  study  of  418  cases  they  found  that 
an  average  of  7.2  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms  and  tlie  time 
the  actual  diagnosis  was  made  *  *  *  I 
could  only  say  additionally  that  in  talking 
with  many  people  who  have  multiple  sclero- 
sis I  find  that  such  a  lapse  as  MacLean  and 
Berkson  describe  Is  not  only  common  but 
usual. 

I  was  gratified  to  receive  a  signed  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Richard  L.  Maaland,  Direc- 
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tor.  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  in  which  he  ad- 
vised me  that  ■Institute  scientists  have 
said  that  the  timelag  does  differ  with 
people,  but  that  7  years  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable period  between  onset  and  diag- 
nosis." 

The  inclusion  of  this  section  in  H.R. 
879  will,  in  my  opinion,  and.  more  im- 
portantly, in  the  opinion  of  medical  ex- 
perts, correct  a  situation  that  should  not 
exist  in  connection  with  this  dread  dis- 
ease and  its  relations  to  our  veterans 
who  suffer  from  It. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  in 
affirmation  of  the  action  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  establishing 
more  equitable  provisions  for  wartime 
disability  compensation   <H.R.  879". 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  adjustment  by  the  Congress  in  1957 
made  it  imperative  that  relief  be  ex- 
pedited for  those  veterans  who  bore  the 
fierce  heat  of  battle  and  were  casualties 
in  their  country's  cause. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague  1.  and  members  of  that 
committee  for  their  judicious  and  speedy 
action  in  recommending  favorable  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  not  only 
ofTsets  recent  steady  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  but  provides  more  appropriate 
relief  for  the  nearly  9,000  veterans  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
my  State  of  Utah  beset  by  serious  serv- 
ice-connected dLsabilities. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  large 
number  of  our  veterans  now  stricken 
with  the  dread  malady  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis, is  remedial  action  on  a  regrettable 
situation  which  has  existed  too  long. 
My  reference  Is  to  the  fact  that  pending 
legislation,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
extend  the  presiunptive  period  for  serv- 
ice-connected disability  so  grave  in  na- 
ture from  the  present  3  to  7  years. 

I  take  pride  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee extending  this  presumptive  pe- 
riod for  so  unfortunate  a  group  of  otir 
defenders  in  the  face  of  departmental 
opposition  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Medical  science  can  provide  us 
with  no  foolproof  timetable  as  to  how 
long  the  Incubation  period  Is  before  a 
crippling  disorder  of  this  kind  assimies 
dominance,  but  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  report  that  a  period  of  7  years 
is  compatible  with  the  conclusions  of 
respected,  responsible  medical  experts, 
and  scientific  studies. 

This  Is  in  line  with  the  desires  of  all 
American  people  to  do  what  is  fair,  hu- 
mane, and  just  for  those  who  gave  so 
much  of  themselves. 


section  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act  (63  Stat.  350,  353),  as 
amended  (48  U.S.C.  1407e(a)),  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
"$11,000,000"  in  both  places  where  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "*I.^.500.000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The   SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  and  I  hope  non- 
controversial  bill.  It  raises  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion by  $2,500,000.  the  money  to  be  spent 
entirely  for  the  purchase  of  electrical 
generating  equipment  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  power  load  in  the 
next  2  years.  As  we  know,  there  has 
been  something  of  a  boom  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  demand  for  electric  power 
has  been  enormous. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  has 
about  exhausted  its  borrowing  capacity. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  committee 
originally  would  have  increased  the  bor- 
rowing capacity  by  $9  million  The 
committee  reduced  this  to  S2.500.000.  be- 
cause there  is  some  sentiment  in  the 
committee  for  liquidation  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  requirement 
that  the  electrical  generating  equipment 
must  be  purchased  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Not  in 
this  bill;  no. 

Mr.  GROSS  This  is  not  a  loan,  but 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  itself? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  Yes;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  provi- 
sion that  the  equipment  be  purchased 
In  this  country? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No,  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R.  4750 >  to 
amend  section  6<a'  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken  and  f  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <H.R.  4750  >  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion Act.  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 


SOME  ROOTS  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
honor  to  introduce  today,  along  with  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Mok- 
ganI,  and  other  members,  the  legislation 
to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  House  can  take  particular  pnde 
in  the  Peace  Corps  because  we  pioneered 
the  legislation  last  year  to  set  up  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of 
the  Corps. 

Young  Americans  have  been  much 
criticized  for  their  alleged  apathy  and 
lethargy  and  conformity.  The  noveUst 
John  Dos  Passos,  is  critical  of  them  in 
his  current  novel,  "Mid  Century": 

Nobody  has  ever  told  them,  except  to  get 
more  and  do  less.  Nobody  has  ever  told 
them  that  to  be  an  American  meant  any- 
thing more  than  to  look  at  the  comics  and 
to  drive  around  the  roads  In  a  new  auto- 
mobile. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  criticism 
of  young  Americans,  may  the  fault  not 
Ue  with  the  rest  of  us?  Until  the  Peace 
Corps,  have  we  given  our  young  people 
any  real  chance  to  partic:pat.e  in  the 
great  adventure  of  the  age — the  world- 
wide revolution  of  rising  expectations — 
other  than  as  future  taxpayers? 

Since  the  Peace  Corps  wa.s  set  up  on  a 
pilot  basis  3  months  ago,  thousands  of 
young  Americans  have  seen  it  as  their 
way  to  serve  their  country.  The  new 
spirit  abroad  in  the  land  inspired  a  vis- 
itor to  this  country  from  India  to  say 
the  other  day : 

I  have  seen  a  spiritual  surge,  a  quest  for 
values,  something  I  did  not  expect  and  will 
never  forget.  It  Is  as  If  Americans  are  anx- 
ious to  do  the  right  thing,  an  urge  to  Justify 
their  conduct.  This  appeals  to  me.  for  In 
my  country  men  attach  great  importance 
to  the  spirit. 

The  Peace  Corps  bill,  and  its  explana- 
tion, has  been  dLscussed  at  length  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  last  Thursday 
by  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota — 
Congressional  Record  pages  9287-9302. 
For  those  who  may  be  interested  m  some 
of  the  roots  of  the  Peace  Corps  m  Ameri- 
can history  and  thought.  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  the  missionary  movement,  the 
frontier  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
the  appeal  to  youth  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  simple  life  of  Henry  Etevid 
Thoreau.  the  strenuous  life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of 
War'  of  William  James,  and  the  world 
fellow^ship  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Each  idea  has  played  its  part  in  the 
fashioning  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

THE    MISSIONARY     MOVEMEI*T 

The  American  missionary  movement, 
as  old  as  the  Republic,  has  increasingly 
demonstrated  an  interest  not  simply  in 
religious  conversion,  but  in  a  broad  hu- 
manitarianism.  Education  and  medical 
care  ab.sorb  the  principal  effort  of  the 
33.000  Americans  now  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  missionary  movement. 

The  idea  of  missions  as  a  force  for 
helping  primitive  peoples  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives  goes  back  at  least 
to  St.  Benedict  1500  years  ago.  Bene- 
dict, sent  to  Rome  to  study  science, 
found  his  fellow  students  to  be  compla- 
cent and  corrupt,  following  the  uneven 
paths  of  vice,  running  headlong  to  their 
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own  ruin.  Benedict  led  missions  of 
young  men  from  the  Roman  world  of 
wealth  to  the  wilderness  of  Northern 
Europe.  There,  vowed  to  personal 
poverty,  freed  from  family  obligations, 
and  organized  into  communities  for 
service,  they  cleared  the  forests,  drained 
the  swamps,  tilled  the  soil,  taught  the 
schools,  and  wrote  the  books. 

Cardinal  Neuman  has  described  tl.e 
method  of  St.  Benedict : 

He  found  the  world  physical  and  social,  in 
ruins,  and  his  mission  was  to  restore  It  in 
the  way.  not  of  science,  but  of  nature,  not 
as  if  setting  about  to  do  It.  not  professing 
to  do  It  by  any  set  time  or  by  any  rare 
specifics  or  by  any  series  of  s-rokes,  but  so 
quietly,  patiently,  gradually,  that  often  till 
the  work  was  done.  It  was  not  known  to  be 
doing  It  was  restoration,  rather  than  a 
visitation,  correction  or  conversion.  The 
new  world  which  he  helped  to  create  was  a 
growth  rather  than  a  structure.  Siletit  men 
were  observed  about  the  country,  or  dis- 
covered In  the  forest  digging,  clearing,  .\r.d 
building.  There  was  no  one  that  contended 
or  cried  out,  or  drew  a'',entlon  to  what  w  is 
going  on;  but  by  degrees  the  woody  swamp 
became  a  hermitage,  a  religious  house,  a 
farm,  an  abbey,  a  village,  a  seminary,  a 
school  of  learning,  and  a  city. 

TVRN'ER    .\N-D   THE  FRONTIF^ 

Americans  today  are  so  immersed  in 
the  material  comforts  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  rough 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the 
span  of  American  history  from  the  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown  to  the  clo.sing  of 
the  frontier  in  1890.  And  yet  this 
period,  which  witnessed  the  constant 
struggle  of  men  and  women  with  their 
natural  environment,  and  the  continu- 
ous creation  through  cooperative  effort 
of  new  settlements  where  formerly  wil- 
derness had  existed,  covered  300  years 
of  the  history  of  this  Nation, 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  attempted 
to  relate  the  vitality  of  American  institu- 
tions and  character  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  moving  frontier.  In 
"The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in 
American  History,"  an  address  delivered 
on  July  12.  1893.  Turner  held  that 
■  American  democracy  was  born  of  no 
theorist's  dream"  but  instead,  "it  came 
out  of  the  American  forest,  and  gained 
strength  each  time  it  touched  a  new 
frontier"  The  equality  and  the  indi- 
viduali.'^m  of  the  American  character,  the 
.•spirit  of  community  and  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  according  to  Turner,  were 
born  out  of  the  need  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  wilderness,  a  challenge 
which  could  be  successfully  met  only  if 
men  worked  individually  with  ail  of  their 
pnergy  toward  the  realization  of  an  idea 
that  all  men  shared  with  intensity  and 
faith.  Tlius  se'.f-reliance,  courage,  inde- 
pendence, endurance,  and  directne.ss  de- 
veloped out  of  cooperation,  friendliness, 
and  interdependence. 

Yet,  the  frontier  was  passing  at  the 
very  moment  that  Turner  wrote  of  its  in- 
fluence. The  wilderness  was  giving  way 
to  civilization.  Turner  believed  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  American  personality 
required  the  conditions  of  frontier  ex- 
istence to  be  fully  realized.  Without  the 
frontier  a  young  man's  idealism,  his 
spirit  of  adventure,  his  desire  to  create 
order  out  of  his  natural  environment, 
could  not  be  realized. 


KMERSON 

With  the  passing  of  the  frontier  Amer- 
ican writers  observed  a  lack  of  vitality 
and  idealism  in  the  youth  of  this  country. 
They  lamented  a  civilization  which  failed 
to  provide  its  young  men  and  women  with 
constructive  opportunities  to  express 
their  desire  for  adventure,  physical  hard- 
ship, and  cooperation.  With  the  growth 
of  material  prosperity  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trade,  the  individual  forgot  the 
frontier  virtues  and  became  Increasingly 
complacent  and  conformist. 

Emerson  obsei-ved  that  "America  is 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  the  right 
sort  of  human  material."  He  noted  that 
the  individual  had  become  "an  append- 
age to  a  great  fortune  or  a  legislative 
majority,"  while  the  "deep  and  high  and 
entire  man,  not  parasitic  upon  time  and 
space,  upon  traditions,  upon  his  senses, 
or  his  organs"  was  rapidly  disappearing. 
And.  Emerson  continued,  the  American 
people,  with  all  of  their  prosF>erity.  were 
standing  still,  tied  to  the  "baggage  train" 
of  material  goods,  waiting  for  the  youth 
of  America  to  cut  their  ties  and  come  to 
the  rescue.  It  is  to  the  young  people 
that  Emerson  looked  for  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  attributes  that  made  America 
great:  self-reliance,  courage,  persever- 
ance, and  individuali-sm.  "I  call  upon 
you,  young  men,  to  obey  your  heart,  and 
be  the  nobility  of  this  land  •  •  •  stand 
for  the  interests  of  general  justice  and 
humanity." 

THOREAU 

Thoreau  also  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  opportunities  his  society  pro- 
vided for  the  constructive  realization  of 
mans  great  potential: 

Our  employment  generally  is  tinkering, 
mending  the  old  wornout  teapot  of  society. 
Our  stock  In  trade  la  the  soldier  •  •  •  I 
hate  the  present  modes  of  Uvlng.  The  life 
which  society  proposes  to  me  to  live  is  so 
artificial  and  complex,  bolstered  up  on  many 
weak  supports,  and  sure  to  topple  down  at 
last,  that  no  man  stirely  can  be  Inspired  to 
live  It,  and  only  "old  fogies"  ever  praise  It 

At  best  some  think  It  their  duty  to  live  It. 
I  believe  In  the  Infinite  Joy  and  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  myself  and  others  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.  But  what  la  the  use  In 
trying  to  live  simply,  raising  what  you  eat, 
making  what  you  wear,  building  what  you 
Inhabit,  burning  what  you  cut  or  dig.  when 
those  to  whom  you  are  allied  Insanely  want 
and  will  have  a  thousand  other  things. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Theodore  Roosevelt  acutely  felt  the 
need  of  a  young  man  for  physical  as 
well  as  for  intellectual  stimulation.  He 
understood  that  these  needs  had  to  be 
realized  if  the  youth  of  America  were  to 
develop  tlieir  full  potential,  and  if  the 
United  States  was  to  continue  to  be  a 
nation  of  vitality  and  courage.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  country  could  help  its 
youth  to  realize  its  ideals,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  them  to  further  the  high- 
est goals  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  In  the 
wilderness,  in  the  forests,  and  mountain 
ranges,  in  the  plains  and  fields  of  Amer- 
ica, the  rough  conditions  of  the  frontier 
still  prevailed.  And  in  hard  work,  young 
men  and  women  could  recapture  the  vir- 
tues of  an  earlier  generation,  and  bring 
new  vitality  to  the  American  character. 

Roosevelt,  writing  of  the  failure  of 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning 


to  keep  their  life  in  touch  with  the  life 
of  tl^.e  Nation  at  the  present  day  ob- 
.served  that  "it  is  a  misfortune  for  any 
land  if  Its  people  of  cultivation  take  little 
p.trt  m  .shaping  its  destiny.  If  our  edu- 
(  ated  men  as  a  whole  become  incapable 
of  playing  their  full  part  in  our  life,  if 
they  cease  doing  their  share  of  the 
rough,  hard  work  which  must  be  done, 
and  grow  to  take  a  position  of  mere 
dilettantism  in  our  pubUc  affairs,"  the 
country  as  well  as  the  educated  men  will 
suffer.  According  to  Roosevelt,  "the 
first  great  lesson  which  the  college  grad- 
uate should  learn  is  the  lesson  of  work 
rather  than  criticism.  •  •  •  It  is  the 
doer  of  deeds  who  actually  counts  In  the 
battle  for  life,  and  not  the  man  who  looks 
on  and  says  how  the  fight  ought  to  be 
fought,  without  himself  sharing  the 
stress  and  the  danger." 

The  youth  of  America  must  be  able  to 
■  work  practically,  and  yet  must  not 
swerve  from  their  devotion  to  a  high 
ideal.  They  must  actually  do  things  and 
not  confine  themselves  to  criticizing 
those  who  do  them.  They  must  act  as 
Americans  through  and  through,  in 
spirit  and  hope  and  purpose,  and  while 
being  disinterested,  unselfish  and  gen- 
erous in  their  dealings  with  others,  they 
must  also  show  that  they  possess  the 
essential  manly  virtues  of  energy,  resolu- 
tion, and  of  indomitable  personal  cour- 
age. No  man  is  worth  much  anywhere 
if  he  does  not  possess  both  moral  and 
physical  courage." 

Roosevelt  argued  that  the  same  virtues 
that  young  men  displayed  on  the  battle- 
field should  be  evident  in  the  fight  for 
peace:  "Peace,  like  freedom,  is  not  a  gift 
that  tarries  long  in  the  hands  of  cowards 
or  of  those  too  feeble  or  too  shortsighted 
to  deserve  it." 

WILLIAM    JAML.> 

Fifty  years  sigo  William  James  told 
peace-loving  young  Americans  that  they 
could  find  the  moral  equivalent  of  war 
by  undertaking  the  hardship  and  ad- 
venture of  life  on  a  fishing  schooner  or 
a  cattle  ranch.  James  believed  that 
young  people  were  characterized  by  ag- 
gressive impulses  which,  if  not  recog- 
nized and  rechanneled  in  constructive 
directions  would  be  negatively  mobilized 
in  military  activities. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Universal  Peace  Congress  at  Boston  in 
1904,  James  suggested  that  adventurous, 
even  dangerous,  peaceful  work  should  be 
developed  to  provide  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica with  an  alternative  to  military  con- 
.scription.  Such  an  alternative  would 
cater  to  young  men's  need  for  excite- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  utilize  their 
energy  in  a  constructive  way. 

This  idea  was  more  fully  developed 
by  James  in  1910,  in  the  essay  "The 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War": 

That  so  many  men,  by  mere  accident  of 
birth  and  opjxirtunlty,  should  have  a  life 
of  nothing  else  but  toll  and  pain  and  hard- 
ness of  Inferiority  Imposed  upon  them, 
should  have  no  vacation,  while  others  na- 
tively no  more  deserving,  never  get  any  taste 
of  this  campaigning  life  at  all,  this  Is  ca- 
pable of  arousing  Indignation  In  reflective 
minds. 

If  now  there  were  a  conscription  of  the 
whole  youthful  population  to  form  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  a  part  of  the  army 
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enlisted  against  nature,  the  Injustice  would 
tend  to  be  evened  out,  and  numerous  other 
goods  to  the  commonwealth  would  follow. 

James  believed  that  service  in  such  a 
peaceful  army  would  "provide  gilded 
youth"  of  America  with  experiences 
which  would  "knock  the  childishness 
out  of  them"  and  enable  them  to  "come 
back  into  society  with  healthier  sym- 
pathies and  soberer  ideas."  He  con- 
tinued: 

Such  a  conscription,  with  the  state  of 
public  opinion  that  would  have  required  It, 
and  the  many  moral  fruits  It  would  bear, 
would  preserve  In  the  midst  of  a  pacific  civi- 
lization the  manly  virtues  which  the  mili- 
tary party  Is  so  afraid  of  seeing  disappear  In 
peace.  We  should  get  toughness  without 
callousness,  authority  with  as  little  crim- 
inal cruelty  as  possible,  and  painful  work 
done  cheerily  because  the  duty  Is  tempo- 
rary, and  threatens  not.  as  now.  to  degrade 
the  whole  remainder  of  ones  life,  I  speak 
of  the  moral  equivalent  of  war.  So  far, 
war  has  been  the  only  force  that  can  dis- 
cipline a  whole  community,  and  until  an 
equivalent  discipline  le  organized,  I  believe 
that  war  must  have  Its  way.  But  I  have 
no  serious  doubt  that  the  ordinary  crimes 
and  shames  of  social  man,  once  developed 
to  a  certain  intensity,  are  capable  of  organiz- 
ing such  a  moral  equivalent  as  I  have 
sketched.  •  •  •  It  Is  but  a  question  of  time, 
of  skillful  propagandlsm.  and  of  opinion- 
making   men   seizing    historic   opportunities. 

FHANKLIN    D.    ROOSinrZLT 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  his 
fourth  inaugural  address  in  January 
1945,  restated  the  fundamental  tioith: 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  alone, 
at  peace;  that  our  well-being  is  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  other  nations  far 
away.  We  have  learned  that  we  must  live 
as  men.  and  not  as  ostriches,  nor  as  dogs 
In  the  manger.  We  have  learned  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  members  of  the  human 
community.  We  have  learned  the  simple 
truth,  as  Emerson  said,  that  "the  only  way 
to  have  p  friend  Is  to  be  one,"  We  can  gain 
no  lasting  peace  If  we  approach  it  with 
suspicion  and  mistrust — or  fear.  We  can 
gain  It  only  If  we  proceed  with  the  under- 
standing and  the  confidence  and  the  cour- 
age which  flow  from  our  conviction. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Boston  on 
November  4,  1944.  he  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  country  to  continue  the 
fight,  begun  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
Second  World  War.  to  achieve  and  to 
maintain  peace: 

Our  young  men  and  women  are  fighting 
not  only  for  thtlr  existence,  and  their  homes 
and  their  families.  They  also  are  fighting 
for  a  country  and  a  world  where  men  and 
wonnen  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds,  can 
live,  work,  speak,  and  worship  In  peace, 
freedom,  and  security.  •  •  •  In  embarking 
on  the  building  of  a  world  fellowship,  we 
have  set  ourselves  a  long  and  arduous  task, 
a  task  which  will  challenge  our  patience, 
our  Intelligence,  our  Imagination,  as  well  as 
our  faith. 

In  his  secc^nd  inaugural  address  in 
1937,  F.DR.  set  the  goal: 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether 
we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  much;  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

This  goal  inspired  both  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  Both  depression- 
born  agencies  called  forth  the  energy, 
the  idealism,  the  desire  to  help  others, 


and  the  desire  to  play  a  part  in  the  work 
of  their  Nation  that  has  characterized 
the  youth  of  America  in  any  period  in 
history.  Through  these  agencies,  young 
men  and  women  cleared  land,  drained 
swamps,  built  hospitals,  constructed 
schools,  repaired  bridges,  harvested 
crops. 

Elach  idea — the  humanitarianism  of 
the  missionaries,  the  frontier  of  Turner, 
the  "obedience  to  the  heart"  of  Emerson, 
the  simple  life  of  Thoreau,  the  strenuous 
life  of  T  R,.  William  James"  Moral  Equiv- 
£.lent  of  War,  the  world  fellowship  of 
P.D.R, — each  has  played  its  part  in  the 
fashioning  of  the  Peace  Corps, 

The  Congress,  by  giving  the  Peace 
Corps  a  legislative  foundation,  can  do  its 
part  in  directing  the  American  tradition 
of  service  to  the  challenge  of  the  1960's. 


COMMEMORATION    OF    ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC  DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTEl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  ages  the  ancient  peoples  of  Italy  have 
lived  under  every  possible  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment. They  have  experienced  dis- 
unity as  well  as  the  ultimate  in  national 
purpose  and  power. 

The  process  of  development  and  con- 
federation in  this  modern  world  started 
in  1859  and  continued,  as  it  was  destined 
to  do,  through  perils  and  setbacks  of  the 
greatest  dimensions.  Wars,  dictators, 
events  of  the  world,  and  opposition  from 
dissenting  minorities  stood  in  the  path 
of  a  republican  form  of  government 
which  could  give  full  expression  to  all 
facets  of  public  opinion  and  yet  present 
a  unity  of  purpose  in  world  affairs. 

After  surviving  the  horrors  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  fa.scism.  per- 
haps the  most  destructive  decades  in 
Italy's  history,  a  dramatic  new  begin- 
ning was  undertaken  on  June  2,  1946. 
The  people  cast  their  future  with  a  re- 
publican government  rather  than  a 
monarchy.  I  am  proud  today  to  con- 
gratulate the  Italian  people  on  the  15th 
anniversarj"  of  their  decision. 

The  past  15  years  have  not  been  trav- 
eled on  a  smooth  highway  unmarked  by 
danger  signs.  International  communism 
has  sought  a  conquest  m  Italy  by  plac- 
ing countless  roadblocks  in  the  way  to 
success.  Coalition  governments  have 
suffered  chuckholes  dug  by  minorities, 
thereby  slowing  progress.  In  Italy  today, 
though,  we  see  one  of  the  strongest  na- 
tions in  our  Western  alliance  for  peace. 
Economically,  socially,  and  frovernmen- 
tally,  progress  has  proven  the  wiseness 
of  Italy's  decision  on  June  2,  1946.  Her 
partnership  in  NATO,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Euro^x^an  Common  Mar- 
ket has  not  only  protected  her  own  in- 
terests but  has  added  invaluably  to  the 
success  of  each  organization.  It  is  even 
more  rewarding  for  all  Italians  to  re- 
member that  they  began  anew  after  the 


Second  World  War  from  a  most  chaotic 
position.  The  ravages  of  war  left  a  min- 
imum with  which  to  work,  but  the  vic- 
tors realized  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  people  contradicted  the  course  taken 
by  the  Fascist  government  during  the 
previous  years.  For  the  people  of  Italy 
are  gentle  and  peaceful,  not  vicious  or 
belligerent. 

The  United  States  stands  proudly  with 
Italy  in  a  relationship  of  brotherhood 
formed  by  unbreakable  ties.  Her  people 
have  contributed  their  very  culture  and 
way  of  life  to  our  Nation  through  migra- 
tion and  settlement  here.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  future.  Italy  will 
continue  to  progress  in  her  commitment 
to  a  democratic  social  order  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  She  will 
provide  added  strength  to  the  Common 
Market,  NATO,  and  the  United  Nations. 
I  congratulate  her  and  wish  her  even 
greater  success  in  the  coming  15  years. 


TAX  POLICY  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
AND  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  following  testimony  was  presented 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  today 
by  Prof.  Walter  A  Slowmski,  It  is  so 
relevant  and  cogent  that  I  think  it  should 
receive  wide  publicity,  particularly  as  it 
corrects  a  very  important  misapprehen- 
sion that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dil- 
lon created  in  refernn.c  to  our  present 
tax  laws,  that  the  defennent  of  foreign 
income  under  our  present  tax  laws  was  a 
postwar  period  promotion  of  private  for- 
eign investment.  The  tax  policy  behind 
our  tax  laws  as  they  affect  foreign  in- 
vestment was  to  obtain  revenue  and  not 
to  give  preference  or  encouragement  to 
anything,  and  they  have  been  of  long 
standing, 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  treat 
our  tax  laws  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  for  revenue  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  create  economic  results. 
Certainly,  however,  it  is  proper  to  reex- 
amine our  tax  laws  from  time  to  time  to 
be  certain  that  they  are  not  creating 
unsociable  or  inequitable  results.  Herein 
follows  the  testimony: 

TrsTiMONY  OF  Walter  A.  Slowinski  roR  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  IJnited 
States  on  Foreign  Sottece  Income  Tax- 
ation  StJBMITTED  TO  THE    HOUSE    WAYS   AND 

Means  Committee,  June  5,  1961 
I  am  Walter  A.  Slowinski  of  the  law  firm 
of  Baker,  McKenzie  &  Hightower  of  Chicago, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Academi- 
cally. I  am  an  adjunct  professor  of  compara- 
tive tax  law  at  the  Georgetown  tJniverslty 
Graduate  Law  School  In  Washington.  DC, 
and  a  lecturer  In  domestic  and  foreign  tax 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
in  Charlottesville. 

The  chamber  recommends  that: 

1.  The  tax  treatment  of  income  derived 
from  sources  abroad  be  liberalized 

2.  A  foreign  xax  credit  providing  greater 
relief  should  be  enacted. 
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3.  Income  of  US.  citizens  earned  while 
residing  abroad  be  exempt. 

4  TaxdUon  of  the  Income  """f  branches 
and  agencies  abroad  be  poetponed  until  the 
[nc  >me  is  returned  to  the  United  States 

Tliese  recommendations  are  not  new. 
They  were  first  adopted  over  10  years  a^o 
and  were  reaffirmed  by  our  membership  on 
May  3  or  this  year  Quite  obviously  they 
were  in  effect  Ion?  before  the  1961  admm- 
Lstratlon  tax  message  now  bef  jtc  this  com- 
mittee It  Is  equally  clear  that  they  coin- 
cide with  this  committee's  attitude  toward 
the  encouragement  of  private  Investment 
abro.id  as  reflected  by  its  favorab'.e  rep'^rting 
of  H  R   5  In  the  86th  Congress 

However.  Insofar  as  the  e.xecutr.e  branch 
of  the  Government  Is  concerned,  the  pendu- 
lum has  now  swung  away  fron^  its  1960  en- 
couragement of  private  Investment  abroad, 
not  merely  to  return  to  the  middle  point 
of  status  quo.  but  on  t-T  the  full  negative 
approach  of  pressuring  Industry  to  curtail 
Its  private  foreign  investment  and  reduce 
Its  competition  with  f  jreign  com:->€tltors  on 
foreign  soil 

Thus  benefits  our  foreign  competitors  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  who.  as  the  Presi- 
dent noted  m  his  me5.sage.  have  now  com- 
pleted their  postwar  reconstr'jctlon  and 
are  fully  competitive  with  US  corporations 
and  their  subsidiaries  m  almost  every  major 
country  of  the  world. 

Nothing  would  more  gratify  oxrr  foreign 
competitors  In  We.--tern  E\irope  and  Japan 
than  to  have  U  S  private  Investment  shrink 
or  withdraw  from  these  areas  of  competition. 
This  would  naturally  occur  If  U.S.  share- 
holders in  foreign  cr.rptjrations  operating  en- 
tirely abroad  are  harnessed  w.tii  a  new, 
oofctly,  and  complex  regime  f  ./r  paying  U.S. 
Income  taxes  on  money  wh!:h  they  have  not 
yet  received 

We  should  In  thU?  testimony  like  Vo  set 
forth  very  briefly  speciric  Illustrations  of  how 
the  Treasury's  prop)Csed  recommendations 
would  discourage  US  competitive  chances 
In  worldwide  competition. 

1     T.\XING    INCOME    NOT    YET   RECSIVED    PK.N.\  1 1/E-S 
U.S.      INVE:3TOR3     IN      WORLDWTllE      rR.^OK 

The  very  technique  suggested  In  this  pro- 
posal to  tax  the  income  of  US.  shareholders 
from  foreign  subfiidiaries  was  used  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1&37  to  destroy  a  type  of 
foreign  corporaticn  operating  as  a  tax 
avoidance  mechanism — and  it  effeotlvely  de- 
stroyed moet  of  these  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies.  Many  other  Western  coun- 
tries use  this  same  vehicle  wh-re  tax  evasion 
Is   Involved   Uo  destr'jy    such    ccrp' ^rations. 

We  now  find  this  same  technique  pro- 
posed for  use  against  US.  ousiness  overseas, 
even  though  the  President  'jrged  :n  his  s'.^t<! 
of  the  Union  message  th.it  we  should  "not 
penaH?.*  legitimate  private  Investment 
abroad,  which  will  strengthen  our  trade  and 
currency  In  future  years  " 

Regardless  of  the  constitutionality  or  un- 
conBtitutlonality  of  this  proposed  law — and 
responsible  tax  authorities  and  the  courts 
h.ive  questi  jned  the  constitutionality  of  tax- 
ing income  which  has  not  yet  been  received — 
such  penal  measures  against  private  foreign 
investment  cannot  but  succeed  In  changing 
our  Nation's  attitude  toward  private  invest- 
ment In  developed  or  less-developed  areas  of 
the  world 

2      OUR   43-TKAR    RUI.K    OF    T.\X    FAIRNE.SS   SHOULD 
NOT     BE    .4BOLJSHED 

Secretary  Dillon's  testimony  intim.ites  at 
page  29  of  the  printed  text  that  the  '  deferral 
privilege,  "  as  he  termed  It.  was  a  postwar 
period  "promotion  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment '  in  Uie  public  interest. 

He  suggests  that  times  have  changed  re- 
cently and  we  should  no  longer  continue  this 
post-World  WajT  n  preferential  treatment  ' 
We  are  certain  this  committee  knows  that 
tiila  rule  of  tax  Jurisdiction  was  no  p<j«twar 


promotion..!  scheme  The  Congress  f  )r 
a:m.>st  50  years  has  promulgated  and  reccn- 
Srmed  the  rule  adopted  by  all  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  of  not  taxing  the  Income 
of  a  foreign  corporation  earned  in  a  foreign 
country  until  It  becomes  income  in  the  home 
country. 

To  suggest,  as  did  the  Treasury,  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  the  only  country  which  cur- 
rently and  only  temporarily  adheres  to  this 
rule  of  sovereignty  Is  not  accurate.  We 
should  carefully  consider  the  wisdom  of 
changing  an  almost  50-year  rule  to  achieve 
a  temporary  economic  objective. 

3  FOREIGN  COMPETITOaS  WH-L  CONTINUE  TO 
EMPLOT  B.\SE  COMPANY  OPERATIONS  TO 
CRUSH    VS.  COMPETITORS 

The  administration's  tax  message  unfor- 
tunately singles  out  Switzerland  as  a  base 
country  for  US.  firms  as  if  it  were  an  ex- 
clusively American  discovery.  However,  this 
committee  knows  that  Swiss  law  as  well  as 
most  European  law  has  remained  almost  un- 
changed for  many  years  on  this  question 
of  terrltorlaJlty  In  taxation.  In  fact,  prac- 
ticing Swiss  corporate  and  tax  lawyers,  re- 
cently concerned  with  accuracy  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  Table  15  statistics  on 
the  number  of  US  -owned  corporations  or- 
ganized In  Switzerland  during  1954-1960, 
have  conducted  an  Informal  study  and  now 
have  determined  that  the  number  of  Ger- 
man-owned Swiss  corporations  exceeds  the 
number  of  VS.  owned  Swiss  companies. 
Thousands  more  Panamanian.  Llberlan,  and 
other  ba^e  companies  owned  by  Japanese, 
United  Kingdom.  Canadian.  French.  Ger- 
man. Spanish,  and  Italian  stockholders,  are 
In  deadly  competition  with  United  States 
private  Investment  In  the  Western  European 
arena. 

The  term  "foreign  competition"  does  not 
mean  small  European  companies  Just  get- 
ting started  under  the  Common  Market  or 
the  European  Free  Trade  Area.  These  for- 
eign competltlors  are  among  the  largest  for- 
eign industrial  companies — some  of  them 
much  larger   than   their  U3.  competition. 

4      SECRETART    DIXXONS  GERMAN-SWISS   KXAMPt-E 

PRODUCES     MORE     (NOT     LESS)      VS.    TAX    BTVX- 
NUE 

Secrettiry  Dillon's  example  of  a  U.S  com- 
pany operating  in  Weet  Germany  through 
a  German  manufacturing  subsidiary  and  a 
Swiss  Trading  company  must  be  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  To  the  extent  that 
Crerman  taxes  can  be  saved  by  use  of  a 
Swiss  trading  company  which  earns  the  sell- 
ing protlt  on  a  product  on  which  a  German 
companv  ha-s  earned  the  manufacturing 
profit,  n.  re  net  tax  revenue  Is  available  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  divi- 
dend distributions  to  the  United  States  par- 
ent. 

To  the  extent  that  complete  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  operations  are  conducted 
only  in  the  German  company,  the  overall 
German  tax  rate  plus  a  15-percent  with- 
holding on  dividends  would  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate  of  Si  per- 
cent, leaving  no  tax  revenue  for  the  United 
States  on  repatriation  of  the  dividends.  The 
elimination  of  the  Intermediate  Swiss  com- 
pany, as  Secretary  Dillon  suggests,  would  not 
only  lncrea.se  German  tax  revenue,  but  de- 
feat any  hope  of  U.S.  tax  revenue  unless,  of 
course,  the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of 
our  code  are  abolished.  However,  if  the 
foreign  Ui.K  credit  wf-re  to  be  abolished,  tlien 
there  would  be  v.u  U  S  tax  revenue  because 
this  business  could  no  longer  exist  paying 
approximately  a  75-percent  tax  rate  to  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

5    ARTinCTAL  DIVERSION   OK  INCOME  CAN  BX 
STOPPED 

K:r  pean  nations  are  keenly  aware  of  our 
section  482  provisions  for  allocation  of  in- 
come, deductions,   and  credits  by  the  Com- 


missioner to  reflect  accurately  ttie  Income  of 
affiliates.  Most  major  European  countries 
have  the  same  type  of  tax  law  which  they 
aggressively  use  as  a  weapon  against  artificial 
diversion  of  Income.  T>d  Imply — as  did  the 
Secretary  at  page  26 — that  in  Western 
BJurope  certain  Income  may  be  attributed  to 
tax  haven  companies  which  is  not  econom- 
ically Justifiable.  Is  to  critlclEe  the  Dutch, 
German.  French.  Italian,  Belgian,  and  United 
Kingdom  tax  administrators  who  approve 
such  section  482-type  allocations  In  writing 
in  advance  for  each  company  and  review 
them  periodically  as  required  by  law.  Where 
a  country  chooses  to  be  more  liberal  In  such 
Income  allocations.  It  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  tax  revenue  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  In  ultimately  increased  tax 
collections  here. 

In  one  recent  Instance  Involving  a  Dutch 
manufacturing  company  and  a  Swiss  trad- 
ing company  owned  by  U.S.  Investors,  It  was 
decided  that  if  this  Treasury  proposal  were 
to  be  adopted,  the  Swiss  subsidiary  would  be 
liquidated  (at  a  saving  In  corporate  expense) 
and  all  manufacturing  and  selling  opera- 
tions would  then  be  conducted  from  the 
Dutch  company  paying  a  47  percent  c<irporate 
Income  tax  rate  on  all  its  Income.  Under 
this  change  little  or  no  US  tax  revenue 
would  then  be  payable  on  the  remission  of 
profits  to  the  US  shareholders.  HoweTer, 
under  the  present  system,  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Dutch  tax  Inspectors,  that  portion 
of  the  selling  profit  which  is  allocated  to  the 
Swiss  trading  company  attracts  a  lower  Swiss 
corporate  tax  on  such  income  This  in  turn 
leaves  tax  revenues  for  the  VB.  Ocvernment 
which  would  now  be  lost  under  the  Treasury 
proposal. 

In  another  recent  case,  a  VS.  company 
established  a  manufacturing  subsidiary  in 
the  Irish  Free  State.  The  Irish  Government 
has  granted  a  10-year  tax  exemption  to  the 
subsidiary  because  it  Is  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  local 
indtistry. 

If  the  TreasTiry  Department's  proposal  is 
adopted — and  If  Ireland  is  designated  as  a 
"developed"  country,  the  Irish  subeldlary's 
Income  will  be  taxed  to  the  US.  parent  cor- 
poration at  53  percent  In  the  United  States 
although  such  earnings  are  exempt  from 
Irish  taxes. 

6.    vs.   nrvssrtiZNT   will   be   lost   in    aixied 

COUNTRIES 

Suppose  a  US.  electronics  corporation 
plans  to  compete  in  the  BTuropean  Common 
Market  by  manufacturing  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  (such  as  in  the  undpr(1»'vr!op«>d 
area  In  southern  Italy  known  as  Mfzzoglor- 
no)  to  reduce  its  Common  Market  tariffs. 
It  forms  an  Italian  subsidiary  to  do  so. 
A  Dutch  competitor  (one  of  the  worlds 
largest  electronics  companies)  decides  to  do 
likewise. 

Under  the  Treasury's  proposal,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  U.S.  corporation's  Italian  sub- 
sidiary would  be  Immediately  taxed  in  the 
United  States  at  the  corporate  rate  of  52 
percent,  while  the  Dutch  company,  operating 
under  a  10-year  Italian  tax  exemption  in 
the  Mezzoglorno  area  program,  would  be 
wholly  exempt  from  Dutch  corporate  tax 
(under  a  long-standing  Dutch  rule  of  taxa- 
tion dating  back  to  the  19th  century),  and  it 
would  be  wholly  exempt  from  Italian  taxes 
for  the  first  10  years. 

The  Dutch  company  would  have  been  free 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Italian  tax  ex- 
emption program,  while  the  Income  of  the 
U.S.  company's  subsidiary  would  have  been 
fuUy  taxed  at  52  percent  in  the  United  States 
on  the  distributed  or  undistributed  profits 
of  its  Italian  subsidiary. 

We  do  not  consider  this  neutrality  '  in 
VS.  taxation  of  foreign  source  Income  unies* 
It  means  being  "neutral  "  against  the  VS. 
Investment  abroad. 
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On  another  important  point,  the  Treasury  s 
proposed  definition  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  Is  completely  unrealistic  The 
10  or  fewer  U.S.  shareholders  may  be  t<^itally 
unrelated  and,  indeed,  may  have  conflicting 
interests  with  respect  to  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion. For  example,  a  US  corporation  may 
own  a  large  mlnorltj-  position  in  a  publicly 
held  foreign  corporation.  Without  any  act 
on  its  part,  one  or  several  other  U.S  citizens 
may  acquire  a  small  limount  of  stock  so  that 
U.S.  citizens  then  ov.n  51  percent  By  this 
accident,  all  of  the  U.S.  stockholders  are 
subject  to  tax  on  the  undistributed  profits 
of  a  foreign  cor{X)r&tlon  which  no  one  of 
them  can  control. 

7.    TKEAStrXT    WOtTLD    ABANDON    COURT    APFROVED 
SOUaCK  OF  INCOME   RULES   IN   LXSS  DEVELOPED 


With  regard  to  the  Treasury  s  recommen- 
dations on  tax  deferral  for  less-developed 
countries.  It  should  tie  noted  that  the  entire 
system  of  rules  reganllng  source  of  Income  is 
propoaed  to  l>e  cha;aged.  A  newly  formed 
Costa  Rlcan  manufacturing  company  would 
loee  its  hope  of  tax  deferral,  for  example,  if 
during  Its  formative  year  it  derived  21  per- 
cent of  Its  income  from  the  purchase  of  prod- 
ucts from  Its  US  parent  smd  sale  of  such 
products  outside  Co».ta  Rica.  To  obtain  tax 
deferral  in  such  cas««  it  might  lie  necessary 
to  set  up  separate  foreign  corporations  In 
each  less-developed  country  in  which  such 
goods  are  to  be  sold.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  good  economics  or  good  tax  policy. 
Certainly  few  busln'?ssmen  would  choose  to 
establish  oversea  ventures  under  such  un- 
usual ground  rules. 

8.    us    INTEREST  IN   FOREIGN  AIRLINES  AND 
SHIPPING    wo  :'LD    BE    PENALIZED 

On  a  more  drastic  note,  the  exception  for 
less-developed  countries  involves  such  a  com- 
plete change  In  the  source  rules  with  regard 
to  profits  from  the  operation  of  Interna- 
tional shipping  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
US -owned  shipping  would  be  driven  from 
world  competition. 

For  example,  if  a  U-S.  corporation  now  con- 
ducts Its  shipping  through  a  nonsubsldlzed 
Panamanian  company  with  Panamanlan-fiag 
vessels,  the  Income  of  sucb  company  under 
the  Treasury's  pro]>osal  would  be  Immedi- 
ately taxed  in  the  United  States  at  52  per- 
cent, thereby  leaving  the  shipping  lanes  of 
the  world  open  to  our  nontaxed  or  lightly 
taxed  Greek.  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
competitors. 

9     THE   rOKElCN   TAX    CKEOrr   STSTTM    SHOULD    BE 
n<I  PROVED 

The  (Chamber  hat.  consistently  emphasized, 
the  need  for  a  foreign  tax  credit  giving 
greater  relief  for  foreign  taxes  paid  which 
are  not  strictly  "income"  taxes.  The  need 
for  this  change  becomes  more  acute  when 
Secretary  Dillon's  tiestlmony  argues  only  In 
terms  of  European  "Income"  taxes  In  com- 
parison with  US.  Income  taxes.  It  mtist  be 
remembered  that  more  than  30  percent  of 
that  total  tax  burden  In  Europe  is  collected 
in  the  form  of  sa  e«  taxes,  turnover  taxes, 
transmission  taxes,  trade  taxes,  excise  taxes. 
taxes  on  capitalization,  privilege  and  fran- 
chise taxes,  and  property  taxes — most  of 
which  are  creditable  under  the  present  U-S. 
Income  tax  system 

Before  this  comniittee  in  1958.  I  advocated 
that  section  903  be  amended  to  achieve 
equity  for  taipayi?!*  who  pay  substantial 
foreign  taxes  not  specifically  designated  "In- 
come taxes,"  and  for  those  who  loee  even 
the  benefits  of  the  "In  lieu  of  "  provisions 
of  section  903. 

Congress  Intend'-d,  as  argued  by  the  late 
Senator  George  in  1952  and  again  in  1954, 
to  give  taxpiiyers  credit  for  those  foreign 
taxes  measured  by  gross  income,  grcjss  sales, 
or  other  methods  if  they  were  levied  In  lieu 
of  an  Income  or  e  tcess-proflts  t£H. 
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A  good  example  Is  the  Colombian  patri- 
mony tax  already  rejected  for  the  foreign 
tax  credit  by  U.S  courts,  or  the  Jfc.pane»e 
tax  for  which  credit  was  denied  In  Revenue 
Ruling  58  548. 

The  Treasury's  narrow  rpnilations  make  It 
Impossible  to  assure  a  businessman  In  ad- 
vance that  some  new  or  e-.  en  some  old — 
taxes  levied  by  a  foreign  state  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  will  be  recognii^ed  for 
purposes  of  a  fair  and  equitable  U.S.  tax 
credit. 

A  legislative  recommendation  from  this 
committee  to  remove  this  Inequity  is  very 
Important  to  American  business  overseas  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  the  United  King- 
dom, in  addition  to  the  favorable  treatment 
alreatly  provided  for  Investment  abroad 
through  overseas  trade  corporations,  has 
further  liberalized  its  foreign  tax  credit  sys- 
tem in  the  1961  finance  bill. 

10.      SECTION      91  1       SHOULD      NOT      BE      CHANCrD 

We  have  received  excellent  statements 
from  many  American  chambers  of  commerce 
in  foreign  countries  defending  the  present 
earned  income  exclusion  of  US  citizens 
working  abroad.  To  say  that  the  foreign 
tax  credit  mechanbm  will  protect  such  tax- 
payers from  double  taxation  Is  not  correct. 
In  France,  for  example,  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  a  taxpayer's  total  budget  1?  taken 
by  large  indirect  taxes  which  do  not  qualify 
under  section  901. 

For  many  reasons  stated  much  more 
clearly  by  the  American  chambers  of  com- 
merce abroad  to  this  committee  In  writing 
for  the  record,  the  present  section  911  pro- 
visions should  not  be  changed 

11.    GROSSING    UP    SHOULD    BE    REJETTTI) 

On  April  11,  1960.  Mr.  Paul  Swantte  repre- 
senting the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States  appeared  before  this  committee 
to  oppose  UK.  10859,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
902  by  requiring  the  adoption  of  the  tio-calied 
grossing  up  rule  now  proposed  again  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  His  testimony  on 
pages  46  through  49  of  the  hetirlnj'^  repre- 
sents the  chamber's  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal then  and  now. 

The  proposal  would  overturn  principles  of 
some  43  years'  standing,  upset  lot.g-estab- 
llshed  relations  In  tax  treaties,  and  penalize 
foreign  trade  both  in  developed  and  under- 
developed areas.  Here  again,  the  wisdom 
of  changing  long-established  rules  lo  gain  a 
temporary  economic  objective  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Chamber  urees  that  enforcement  of 
our  tax  laws,  especially  the  1960  amend- 
ments which  only  recently  became  effective, 
be  given  a  fair  chance  before  considcTatlon  is 
given  to  the  uncertain,  costly,  and  complex 
legislation  suggested  by  the  Treasury. 

To  the  extent  that  artificial  arrangements 
between  related  companies  have  created 
problems  of  tax  evasion,  such  practices  can 
be  discovered  under  a  new  reporting  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  section  6038  last 
year — and  they  can  be  handled  under  ex- 
isting enforcement  provisions  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Chamber  supports  the  Commis- 
sioner In  his  program  for  more  extensive 
auditing — Including  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  needed  — to  insure  that 
taxpayers  pay  their  fair  share  on  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  income. 


INCREASE  IN  PAY  OP  PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY  OF  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia  [Mrs.  Keej 


may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  pomt 
i:i  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  \va.s  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEE  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  amends  appro- 
priate sections  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  mcrease  the  pay  of  the  profes- 
sional men  and  ^omen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicme  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Adm.mistration 

It  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  highe.'^t  professional  standing  of  the 
largest  hospital  and  medical  system  in 
the  world,  it  is  absolutelj-  essential  that 
we  give  careful  attention  to  this  m^atter. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  support  most,  if  not  all.  of 
the  salan.-  levels  set  m  my  bUI, 

The  salary  cif  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector is  set  at  $22,500  and  m  the  medi- 
cal service,  generally,  the  chief  grade 
would  ranee  from  $16,790  to  $18,090  In 
addition.  I  am  uicludmg  a  provision  to 
set  the  salarj-  of  the  Admmistrator  at 
$25,000.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
©Iterations  of  the  Veterans'  Admmi.stra- 
tion.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fipure  and 
the  others  mentioned  m  my  bill  are 
entirely  reasonable. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr  WRIGHT,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Danixls]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  mtr(xluced  a  bill  to  m.ake  October 
12.  Columbus  Day.  a  legal  holiday. 

October  12  was  the  day  m  1492  when 
the  Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, landed  on  tliat  island  6O0  miles 
southeast  of  Miami;  which  we  call  San 
Salvador.  This  day  is  celebrated  m  at 
least  40  States  and  over  15  neighboring 
republics  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
great  dannp  and  historic  vision  m.ade 
ix>ssible  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Few  events  in  the  histoiT  of  the  world 
have  equaled  Columbus'  phenomenal 
feat.  Surely  it  is  fittmg  that  this  Nation 
join  tlie  several  S'iAt-e.s  and  our  neighbors 
to  the  South  in  honoring  tiie  d..scoverer 
of  America. 

By  making  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday  we  honor  not  onl>-  Christopher 
Columbus  but  the  ties  of  friendsliip 
which  bmd  the  two  great  continents 
which  he  discovered.  For  miany  years 
October  12  has  been  celebrated  in  both 
North  and  South  America  as  a  sj'mbol  of 
inter-American  solidarity.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  exemplify  this  theme,  when  we  are 
striving  to  Siilidify  inter-Airierican 
friendship  and  understanding. 

A  national  celebration  on  October  12 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  "alli- 
ance of  proKress"  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  outlined  for  the  two  Americas. 
We  can  use  this  occasion  to  rejoice  with 


I 
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Latin  America  in  our  common  heritage. 
and  to  reiterate  our  common  goals  and 
mutual  ideals. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  argument 
made  that  we  have  too  many  national 
holidays,  and  that  additional  days  should 
not  be  given  official  recognition,  lest  the 
importance  of  each  be  diminished.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  argument  applies 
to  a  holiday  as  significant  and  as  timely 
as  this  one.  And  I  must  point  out  that 
the  United  States  has  at  present  only 
seven  legal  holidays,  surely  not  an  exces- 
sive number  and  one  which  is  far  below 
the  nimiber  of  national  holidays  m  most 
other  count/ies. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
win  approval  in  the  current  session.  I 
believe  it  would  \>e  interpreted  by  our 
friends  to  the  south  as  a  gestiu-e  of 
friendship,  in  appreciation  of  our  com- 
mon origin,  and  it  would  certainly 
constitute  a  long-overdue  tribute  to  a 
man  of  great  faith  and  overwhelming 
courage.  

STRIKE    OF    MEATPACKING 
EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Hoffman]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
something  that  i.s  happening  in  Chicago 
at  the  present  tune  and  which  might 
well  be  given  consideration. 

In  May.  13  years  ago.  we  had  hearings 
in  Chicago  on  a  meatpacking  strike 
which  j-volv^d  20  States.  The  packing 
industry  in  those  States  was  tied  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr, 
Harvey!  was  on  that  committee.  I  am 
sure  he  will  rememb<-^r — because  he 
courageously  attended  those  hearings 
though  told  by  some  leaders  not  to  do  so. 
The  hearings  disclosed  as  just  stated 
that  throughout  the  United  Stat-es  all  of 
the  packm-.' houses  were  tied  up,  not  op- 
erating, because  of  the  strike.  In  that 
strike  railroad  tracks  were  blown  up.  cars 
burned,  trucks  destroyed,  packinghouses 
wrecked,  individuals  beaten — I  will  not 
go  through  i:  all.  you  know  what  hap- 
pened. 

Pictures   shoving   some  of   the  viola- 
tions are  found  in  the  printed  hearings 
of  a  subconimittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Experi  litures   m    the   executive   depart- 
ments -now  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Z'P*  rations — in  the  80th  Congress. 
2d  se.s.^    n — investigation  as  to  the  ad- 
minist'-i^cion  of  the  laws  affecting  labor 
disputes.     <  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  antiracketeering  statute. 
the  interstate  transportation  of  pickets, 
and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,    in    connection    with   strikes    in 
the  meatpacking  industry  in  20  States, 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee     on     Expenditures     in     the 


executive  departments,  80th  Congress. 
2d  session— May  20  and  21,  1948.) 

The  report  filed  after  those  hearings 
shows  the  then  need  for  legislation.' 

The  present  administration  by  and 
large  received  support  from  labor  lead- 
ers, Especially  did  Walter  Reuther  di- 
rect or,  if  you  prefer,  divert  the  vote  of 
many  a  worker  to  the  support  of  the 
President,  who.  as  a  member  of  the  Mc- 


1  From  21st  Intermediate  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments.  H.  Rept.  No.  2464.  80th  Cong  , 
2d  sess.: 

"Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
'•As  stated  at  the  outset.  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report  to  comment  on  the  merits 
of  the  strike  or  the  position  taken  by  the 
union  or  the  company.  Neither  are  we  con- 
cerned with  the  wisdom  or  motives  of  the 
officers  of  the  UPWA-CIO  In  calling  this 
strike  and  then  after  many  weeks  of  violence 
accepting  the  original  pay  Increase  offer  of 
the  companies  which  they  rejected  and  the 
AFIi  Butcher  Workmen  accepted  4  months 
before. 

"However,  we  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  the  strike.  This  report  merely 
sketches  what  the  hearings  discuss  in  ex- 
haustive detail.  Plant  managers,  mainte- 
nance and  supervisory  personnel,  and  office 
forces,  were  generally  denied  access  to  the 
plants,  were  beaten.  Interfered  with,  and 
Intimidated,  not  only  at  the  scene  of  the 
strike,  but  at  their  homes  as  well.  The  rank- 
and-file  employees  who  did  not  wish  to  strike 
were  subjected  to  the  same  Indignities  and 
abuses.  Many  were  hospitalized  with  severe 
Injuries.  Police  officers  were  beaten,  and 
local  laws  against  violence  and  mob  conduct 
were  flouted  with  Impunity.  Union  officers 
publicly  threatened  their  own  members  with 
physical  violence  unless  they  obeyed  orders 
"Union  officers  publicly  announced  that 
they  were  taking  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands,  and  dared  their  members,  the  public, 
the  police,  the  Army,  and  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Interfere.  They  were 
so  successful  In  carrying  out  this  threat  that 
physical  violence,  propjerty  destruction,  and 
willful  disregard  for  the  simplest  rights  of 
others  became  the  general  rule  at  the  struck 
plants. 

"Chicago  was  the  only  exception,  and  even 
there  nonstrlklng  employees  seemed  to  feel 
that  there  was  some  rule  of  good  conduct 
violated  when  the  police  guaranteed  them 
safe  conduct  through  the  picket  lines  when 
they  elected  to  return  to  work.  They 
seemed  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  really 
had  the  right  to  work  if  they  choose  In 
other  communities,  particularly  In  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska,  where  law  enforcement 
was  obviously  secondary  to  political  con- 
sideration, the  right  to  work  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  right  to  Insult,  Intimidate,  and 
beat  individuals  who  desired  to  return  to 
work. 

"To  correct  this  Intolerable  situation  In 
Indvistrles  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  this 
committee  suggests  the  enactment  of  Federal 
laws,  similar  to  the  Michigan  statutes  which 
read  as  follows: 

'•(28  584)  Sec.  352.  Any  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall,  by  threats.  Intimidations,  or 
otherwise,  and  without  authority  of  law.  In- 
terfere with,  or  In  any  way  molest  or  attempt 
to  Interfere  with,  or  In  any  way  molest  or 
disturb,  without  such  authority,  any  person. 
In  the  quiet  and  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  law- 
ful occupation,  vocation,  or  avocation,  or  on 
the  way  to  and  from  such  occupation,  voca- 
tion, or  avocation,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet 
In  any  such  unlawful  acts,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

"  Sec.  9f.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  hinder 
or  prevent  by  mass  picketing,  threats,  intlmi- 


Clellan  committee,  on  which  the  present 
Attorney  General,  Robert  Kennedy,  was 
counsel,  failed  to  expose  some  of  the  un- 
lawful activities  of  the  Reuther  outfit. 

As  has  many  times  been  stated,  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  UAW-CIO  em- 
ployed goons  who  repeatedly  violated  the 
law;  used  union  money  to  implement 
their  activities,  but,  so  far  as  the  press 
discloses,  the  administration  has  taken 
no  major  action  to  bring  any  member 
of  the  Reuther  outfit  before  the  courts. 
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datlon.  force,  or  coercion  of  any  kind  the  pur- 
suit of  any  lawful  work  or  employment,  or 
to  obstruct  or  Interfere  with  entrance  to  or 
egress  from  any  place  of  employment,  or  to 
obstruct  or  Interfere  with  free  and  uninter- 
rupted use  of  public  roads,  streets,  high- 
ways, railways,  airports,  or  other  ways  of 
travel  or  conveyance.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  acting  either  Individually  or 
as  one  of  a  group  to  engage  in  picketing  a 
private  residence  by  any  means  or  method 
whatsoever:  Provided.  That  picketing,  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  same  is  authorized  under 
constitutional  provision,  shall  In  no  manner 
be  prohibited.' 

"The  committee  is  convinced  that  unless 
the  coercion,  the  Intimidations,  the  beat- 
ings, the  destruction  of  property,  the  dis- 
regard of  court  orders,  which  this  and  other 
hearings  by  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  have  disclosed 
are  prevented  or  lessened  and  punished,  civil 
strife  will  ultimately  follow  Hence  the  com- 
mittee suggests  that  the  Congress,  without 
delay,  consider  legislation  similar  to  that 
to  which  reference  has  Just  been  made 

"Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle factors  in  mcOclng  possible  the  mob  rule 
described  in  this  report  Is  the  fact  that  the 
offending  pickets  Invariably  were  strangers 
to  the  community,  acted  with  precision  and 
ruthlessness.  and,  in  most  instances,  were 
not  effectively  opposed  by  local  officers.  They 
were  roving  squads  of  strong-armed  men 
whose  sole  function  seemed  to  be  that  of 
inflecting  physical  violence  on  nonstrlkers, 
company  officers,  and  anyone  else  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  strike  was  not  at  fever 
pitch.  A  no  lesser  phase  of  their  duties 
was  property  destruction. 

"Another  factor  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  goon  squads' 
program  of  Intimidation,  violence,  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  defiance  of  court 
orders,  was  the  fact  that  invariably  the 
police  were  outnumbered,  usually  10  to  1  by 
the  goons,  and  perhaps  of  more  Importance, 
were  not  only  reluctant  to  employ  force  In 
making  arrests,  but  were  usually  hampered 
by  Instructions  from  politically  minded  su- 
periors to  avoid  bloodshed 

"In  the  instant  case,  the  charge  has  re- 
peatedly been  made  that  the  violence  was 
due  to  the  activities  of  strikebreakers.  That 
charge  has  not,  to  date  been  substantiated 
by  the  evidence. 

"There  is.  however,  on  the  books  section 
1231  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  makes  Interstate  transportation  of 
strikebreakers  unlawful. 

"It  Is  suggested  that  Congress  now  give 
consideration  to  a  bill  similar  perhaps  to 
H.R.  4906.  March  1936.  78th  Congress,  Ist 
session. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  testimony  discloses  an 
Interference  with  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  such  Interference,  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  Congress  consider  the  question  of 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  makes  In- 
terference with  Interstate  commerce  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

"A  bill  designed  to  accomplish  that  piu-- 
pose  was  Introduced  in  the  80th  Congress, 
2d  session,  on  June  14.  1948.  It  la  H.R. 
6914." 


Today  we  lack  not  only  legislation,  but 
enforcement  of  the  pre.'^ent  Federal  laws 

Saturday,  the  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
ried a  .story  of  a  pending  strike  which 
holds  up  deliveries  of  meat. 

Since  tiie  strUes  in  1948.  the  parking 
industry.  Swift.  .Armour,  and  others  who 
were  then  opera  :ing  m  Chicago  and  who 
at  that  time  hi^d  plants  that  were  tied 
up  in  these  20  titatos  moved  their  plants 
out  of  Chicago.  They  got  out  of  trouble. 
Many,  many  jobs  were  lost,  people  were 
inconvenienced. 

This  article  to  which  reference  is 
made  states  that  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  meat  would  spoil  in  Chicago 
unless  some  helpful  action  was  taken. 

The  strike  is  to  prevent  the  packing 
people  who  moved  out  now  sending  meat 
into  Chicago,  (>ither  by  their  own  or 
other  trtjcks.  Some  are  thinking  about 
the  policy  of  the  New  Frontier,  what  if 
anything  does  the  administration  intend 
to  do  about  these  strikes  of  today? 

If  I  undcrstioid  correctly  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Goldberg,  as  given  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ekiucation  and 
Labor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Goldberg,  who  is 
Secretary  of  Ljibor.  takes  Uie  position 
that  only  union  men  are  to  liave  jobs. 
That  means  only  those  who  in  Chicago 
belong  to  a  union — in  this  instance  per- 
haps a  Teamsters  Union — are  to  make 
deliveries  of  meat. 

That  seems  a  strange  doctrine,  that 
only  those  who  pay  tribute  to  some  labor 
organization  may  have  a  job,  earn  a 
livelihood  in   this  country   of  ours. 

If  I  get  Mr.  Goldberg's  statement  cor- 
rectly and  the  administrations  state- 
ment and  policy  correctly  with  reference 
to  strikes  in  defense  industries,  what 
they  now  say  is  that  in  industries  mak- 
ing missiles,  the  unions  have  agreed 
there  shall  not.  and  will  not,  be  any 
strikes  in  connection  with  our  missile 
plants. 

Now,  tliat  sounds  all  right,  does  it 
not?  But.  if  you  think  down  Uie  line, 
you  learn  tliat  that  ls  Go\  ernment  s 
money  m  those  industries  making  mis- 
siles and  other  defense  munitions.  So, 
they  just  ask  Congress  to  appropriate 
more  money  in  order  that  members  of 
the  unions  get  their  jobs  at  top  wages. 

And,  you  recall  that  in  the  report  of 
the  McClellan  Commitue  some  union 
members  in  those  plar.ts  were  getting 
$500  a  week,  some  $600.  and  some  as 
high  as  $700  a  week. 

Do  not  forget,  if  the  Government 
wants  you,  a  citizen,  and  you  are  quali- 
fied to  go  to  war,  it  reaches  out,  takes 
you  by  the  arm  and  puts  you  in  the 
ranks.  You  do  not  have  anytliing  to 
say  about  that.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
be  deferred  as  was  Reuther — Congres- 
sioN.u.  Record,  volume  101,  part  10,  page 
13012,  August  2,  1955.' 


Nor  win  the  military  service  pay  $300 
or  $700  a  week.  You  know  about  what 
the  serviceman  got  in  1941  when  Reuther 
was  deferred?    A  private,  $30  a  month. 

S'),  what  is  the  result  of  CK)ldberg's 
l>ohcy.  the  jwlicy  of  the  New  Frontier? 
It  IS  this:  Industry,  in  this  i)articulur 
case  using  Ck)vcniment  money,  gets  a 
contract  lor  cost  and  a  profit.  1  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  too  much  or  loo  iittie 
a  profit.  The  union  worker  t;ets  vhat 
he  wants  for  his  work  and  the  union 
pets  what  it  wants,  and  the  added  cost, 
sometimes  millions  of  dollars,  is  put  on 
the  taxpayer.  The  production  is  de- 
layed. 

My  point  is  this,  that  is  no  fair  way  of 
proceeding.  Pay  the  serviceman  a  nom- 
inal wage — now  $99  a  month — give  the 
man  working  here  at  home — living  with 
his  family  in  comfort  and  safety  S500  a 
week. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speal:er,  will  the  gentleman  yu;ld? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  g(  nlleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would 
just  Uke  to  state  in  comiection  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman!  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  accom- 
panied the  gentleman  to  Chicago  where 
the  hearings  were  held  after  very  care- 
ful investigation  by  staff  people .    At  the 


» Letter  from  National  Headquarters,  Selec- 
tive Service  System : 

Washington.  DC.  August  5.  1941. 
Hon.  Clark  E  HorrnAN, 
House  of  Rrp^e^rntatires. 

De.^r  Mr  H'lFTMAN  In  ncrnrdancp  with 
your  request  wc  have  made  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  I  lassiflcation  of  Walter 
PhUlp  Reuther.  Order  No  744,  Wayne 
County  Local  Board  No.  31.  Lansing.  Mich, 

It  appears  that  this  registrant  at  no  time 
made  a  claim  for  deferment  on  the  grounds 


of  dependency,  although  his  record  Indicated 
that  dependency  was  involved.  The  regis- 
trant did  claim  deferment  as  a  necessary 
man  becau.se  of  his  occupation  an  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Automobllo  Worker?, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
OnT.inlzatlons. 

Upon  appeal  of  the  case  of  this  :reglstrant. 
Hoard  of  Appeal  No  3  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  de- 
ferred the  registrant  In  class  III  A  on  the 
grounds  of  dependency 

While  It  Is  not  speclflcally  stated  in  the 
file.  It  appears  that  the  registrant  does  not 
desire  to  be  deferred  on  account  of  depend - 
ency  but  rather  desires  to  l>e  deferred  as  a 
necessary  man. 

When  a  case  Is  appealed  to  a  boiird  of 
appeal  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  that  board  of 
appeal  to  consider  all  questions  and  to  place 
the  registrant  In  the  lowest  classification 
justified  by  the  evidence  and  information 
contained  In  his  record.  Occupational  de- 
ferments In  class  II-A  or  II-B  are  not  as  low 
In  classification  as  the  dependency  defer- 
ment In  class  m-A.  For  this  reason,  the 
board  of  appeal  acted  In  direct  conformity 
with  the  selective  service  regulations  when  It 
placed  this  registrant  In  class  ITI-A,  as  the 
lowest  deferment  status  Justified  by  the 
record. 

Accordingly,  as  the  record  now  Indicates, 
the  registrant  Is  deferred  and  Is  free  to  carry 
on  his  occupation  and  maintain  those  who 
fu-e  dependent  upon  him.  In  our  view  this 
deferment  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  registrant,  and  we  believe  that  there  Is 
no  good  reason  why  he  should  pursue  any 
further  his  objection  to  such  a  classifica- 
tion. In  the  event  that  subsequently  his 
classification  may  be  changed,  by  reason  of 
a  change  in  circumstances,  from  class  m-A. 
then  full  consideration  would  be  given  to 
any  other  grounds  upon  which  a  claimed 
deferment  would  be  found  to  exist. 

We  Uust  that  the  Information  contained 
In  this  correspondence  is  found  satisfactory 
to  your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B  Hejishet. 

Deputy  Director. 
Selective  Service  System. 


time  we  arrived  in  Chicago  to  hold  the 
hearings  in  the  Federal  Building,  our 
I">deral  marshal  said  that  there  were  a 
number  of  goons  there  prepared  to  do 

us  m  and  that  he  was  no  longer  willing 
to  guarantee  that  he  cotild  protect  us  in 
case  of  attack.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  proceeded  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  think  m  that  respect  restored 
a  ereat  deal  of  credit  to  the  great  House 
of  Representatives  of  which  he  has  been 
a  very  de\ot<-d  Member. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  Michigan  Permit 
me  to  thaiik  the  gentleman.  But,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  other  Members  on  the  floor 
that  there  was  no  danger,  at  least,  m  my 
opimon,  bc<;ause  my  experience  with 
those  goons  is — and  there  were  many 
li(^ar:ng  day.^  in  .several  p' aces— that 
while  they  talk,  they  would  not  injure 
any  Congressman.  Why?  Because  they 
:ike  the  Congressman?  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 
They  never  bt^at  up  a  Congre.ssman  or 
kill  him.  because  if  tliey  did,  the  rest  of 
the  Congressmen  would  get  frightened 
and  pass  .some  worthwhile  legislation. 
T]-:eir  fort)earance  was  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  that  IS  all  there  was  to  that. 

On  this  labor  policy  of  Mr,  Goldberg 
and  the  New  Frontier  in  private  indus- 
trj-  note  what  they  are  dome.  Give  the 
union  what  it  wants,  let  the  mdu.^try 
add  the  cost  to  the  price  and  soak  the 
purchaser. 

That  is  what  happened  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  The  companies  have 
to  make  a  profit.  The  union  worker 
wants  his  wage  increased  That  is  nat- 
ural. So.  what  do  they  do?  Well,  they 
boost  the  price  of  the  product — whatever 
it  may  be.  We  all  pay  more  when  we 
buy  a  car.  I  think  they  want  too  much 
for  their  cars,  so  I  personally  am  in- 
terested 

When  a  sufiBcicnt  number  of  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  have 
their  pocketbooks  hit,  and  vhere  the 
price  of  things  they  buy — whether  it  be 
autos  or  bread — gets  so  high  that  they 
cannot  take  it  any  more,  we  all  will  be 
interested.  Then  the  home  folk  will 
write  their  Congressmen  and  tell  us  we 
will  not  be  reelects  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  hope  that  day  will  come  ;>oon  Why? 
So  I  can  help  to  bear  the  burden,  so 
I  can  help  to  fight  the  battle  for  my 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
I  have  six  or  seven — no  eight.  A  grand- 
.son  in  the  aiTned  service  m  Germany 
just  advised  he  was  the  proud  father  of 
a  daughter. 

It  is  my  hope  the  burden  of  future 
generations  will  grow  less  rather  than 
greater. 

Maybe  the  New  Frontier  would  ex- 
tend "that  civil  rights  bill  s-d  as  to  pro- 
tect white  gentiles.  .«;o  §.'s  to  protect  the 
honest  union  and  the  nonunion  men  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  tribute;  in  effect,  to 
protect  all  of  us. 

Permit  me  to  ask  about  some  of  tl^.e 
effects  of  this  civil  rights  bill.  As  I 
understand,  it  says  no  discrimination 
because  of  reliGrion  or  creed,  race,  color. 
or  state  of  origin. 

I  saw  a  statement,  that  there  were  six 
or  seven  nations  in  which  individuals 
•were  allowed  to  have  or  did  have  one. 
two,  three,  or  four— I  do  not  know  how- 
many — wives.      Their   religion   or   creed 
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justifies  taking  more  than  one  wife  ' 
Suppose  some  of  those  people  come  over 
here,  as  they  do.  become  citizens,  bring 
all  their  wives  with  them — two  or  three 
of  them.  Most  States,  if  not  all,  have  a 
law  against  bigamy  Are  we  to  say  to 
these  fine  people  whom  we  ask  over  here 
and  who  have,  as  I  said,  two  or  three 
^•ives — are  we  to  make  them  discard  all 
the  wives  but  one  ■  Is  the  first  or  last  wife 
to  be  discarded''  And  what  about  the 
children .'  And  if  we  do.  are  we  going  to 
put  those  excess  wives  on  relief?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  them'!' 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  civil 
rights  bill.  It  does  not  protect  a  man 
if  he  comes  from  abroad  and  has  extra 
or  surplus  wives.  Mr  Speaker,  what  is 
he  to  do?  He  may  have  trouble  be- 
cause we  have  a  law.  in  Michigan  at 
least,  that  says  that  a  man  who  does  not 
support  his  wife,  having  sufficient  ability 
so  to  do.  is  a  disorderly  person,  and  in 
Michigan,  may  be  sent  to  jail. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  another  angle  to 
this  civil  riahts  legislation  which  will  be 
discussed  later  when  time  is  available. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr   HoFFiL^N  1  has  expired. 


LT    GEN    ARTHUR  G    TRUDEAU 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection 


'John  Games  Vaughan.  Religion,  a  Com- 
parative Study."  1919,  pages  358-359,  "A 
Brief  Comparison,  Polygamy."  A  brtef  com- 
parison   of   p'''lyi?amy: 

Mohammedanism  Encourages  and  teaches 
polygamy      M. shammed  himself  practiced  It. 

Brahmani.sm:  Polygamy  common  among 
Brahmans 

Buddhism  Ti.ose  who  are  financially  able 
may    have   plural    wives   or  concubines. 

Confucianism:  Polygamy  Is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  every  mother  is  expected 
to  give  birth  to  a  son.  "Every  mother  who 
bears  no  son  is  a  slave,  while  a  mother  with 
grownup  sons  is  a  monarch." 

Egyptian  religion;  No  record  Is  found  of 
any  signs  of  polygamy.  Concubinage  may 
have  been  permitted 

Parseeism  Monogamy  is  the  rule,  though 
some  of  the  wealthy  are  polygamlsts  Parsee 
family  relations  on  the  whole  seem  to  be 
quite  happy 

Shlntolsm:  Christianity  has  disestablished 
concubinage.  Polygamy  is  now  Illegal  in 
Japan. 

Taoism  Priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 
Polygamy  is  governed  by  personal  tastes. 
There  are  no  rules  or  restrictions. 

Teutonic  religion:  Largely  practiced  by 
wealthier  Teutons.  Plural  wives  were  ob- 
tained by  purchase  or  capture. 

Mormonism-  Originally  Mormonism  for- 
bade polygamy  but  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  had 
a  ■revelation"  granting  permission  to  have 
plural  wives  Men  were  encouraged  to  have 
several  wives.  Polygamy  was  done  away  with 
In  1893.  In  order  that  Utah  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union 

Theosfjphy  There  seenis  to  be  no  evidence 
of  polygamy  Such  as  may  have  been  prac- 
ticed, if  any.  has  been  secret. 


Mr   FEIGHAN      Mr   Speaker,  on  May 
26.  1961.  a  most  interesting  article  writ- 
len  by  Robert  S    Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  News.    The 
article  mentions  that   the  President  of 
the  Umted  States  is  considering  one  of 
three  distinguished  soldiers  for  his  per- 
sonal Chief  of  Staff      These  three  are 
Gens.  Maxwell  Taylor,  James  Gavin,  and 
Arthur  G  Trudeau.    The  first  two  have 
been  given  important  assignments  by  the 
President.     I  am  most  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  President  is  considering  Lieu- 
tenant   General    Trudeau,    the    present 
brilliant  Chief  of   Army  Research   and 
Development,    and    formerly    Assistant 
Ch.ef  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  for  a  posi- 
tion  of  even   greater   responsibility.     I 
have  known  General  Trudeau  for  many 
years  and  he  is  truly  a   great  patriot, 
soldier,  and  statesman.     An  example  of 
this  man's  versatility  is  his  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
Latin  American   area.     He   is   not  only 
admired    and    respected    by    numerous 
Latin  American  officials,  but  his  soldier- 
pioneer  proposals  might  be  the  salvation 
of  the  Latin  American  economic  dilemma 
and  the  solution  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  southern  neighbors. 
I  consider  the  May  26.  1961,  article  In 
the  Philadelphia  News  of  such  impor- 
tance that  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

J   F.  K.  Plans  To  Choose  Personal  Chief  of 
Stait 

(By    Robert    S.    Allen   and    Paul   Scott) 

Washington — President  Kennedy  has  de- 
cided to  add  a  p)ersonal  Chief  of  Staff  to  his 
White  House  assistants.  Three  noted  mili- 
tary leaders  are  under  consideration. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  famed  battle  com- 
mander and  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
whom  the  President  recently  recalled  from 
retirement  to  direct  a  sweeping  study  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a  result  of 
the  Cuban  Invasion  fiasco. 

Gen.  James  Gavin,  another  renowned  com- 
bat commander,  who  quit  as  head  of  Army 
research  and  development  because  of  disap- 
proval of  Elsenliower  policies.  Gavin,  now 
Ambassador  to  Prance,  will  accompany  the 
President  on  his  visit  to  President  de  Gaulle. 

Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau,  who  succeeded 
Gavin  as  chief  of  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment and  Is  highly  regarded  by  the 
President. 

In  discussing  this  Innovation  with  con- 
gressional and  other  friends,  the  President 
stressed  his  increasing  need  of  "a  qualified 
military  man  to  whom  I  can  turn  for  yes 
or  no  answers." 

He  emphasized  It  is  not  his  intention  to 
discard  or  In  any  way  relegate  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"They  have  their  statutory  functions,"  the 
President  explained,  "but  frequently  that 
Isn't  much  help  to  me  In  reaching  a  prompt 
decision.  I  have  found  that  when  I  submit 
a  matter  to  the  Joint  Cliiefs,  I  frequently 
get  four  different  answers,  one  from  each 
chief.  Also,  there  are  too  many  'maybes* 
and  'yes  buts'  In  their  recommendations. 
That's  what  happened  on  the  Cuban  oper- 
ation." 

The  President  has  an  ofBclal  legal  opinion 
that  he  can  appoint  either  an  active-duty 
or  retired  officer  as  his  personal  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Three  military  aids  already  are  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  But  they  serve  In 
liaison  capacities  and  are  not  consulted  on 
policy  matters.  That  would  be  the  primary 
function  of  a  personal  Chief  of  Staff. 


Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  hear  my  distinguished 
colleague  speak  so  eloquently  and  so 
favorably  of  General  Trudeau.  I  think 
he  is  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  soldiers, 
a  man  who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
Nation.  I  would  be  pleased  indeed  to 
see  him  honored  as  my  distinguished 
friend  has  suggested. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman,  in  which  I  whole- 
heartedly concur. 


PERSONAL  tXi^LANATION 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  67,  I  was  necessarily  absent 
on  official  business.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay  "  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7371.  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No  65,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  on  official  business. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  1986.  the  Railway  Express  legisla- 
tion. 

WAGMIGHT  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  noted 
a  number  of  comments  and  some  cot) 
troversy  about  the  status  of  Wagmigh<. 
These  have  been  prompted  by  congres- 
sional and  other  inquiries  directed  to 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  does  not  appear  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  facts  in  this  matter  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt to  clarify  misconceptions  which 
apparently  exist. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  insofar  as 
I  can  determine  the  Wagmight  contro- 
versy was  first  revealed  in  the  hearings 
in  the  spring  of  1960  before  the  Defen.se 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  There  had  been  earli- 
er publicity  about  Wagmight,  but  at 
these  hearings  It  was  revealed  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  Wagmight  advanced  a  set 
of  views  which  were  directly  contrary  to 
the  official  views  of  the  Navy.  The 
Navy's  viewpoint  was  expressed  princi- 
pally by  Vice  Adm.  J.  T.  Hayward.  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  Hayward,  I  would  like  to  add,  is 
an  officer  of  very  great  experience  and 
recognized  integrity  and  one  in  whom  I 
have  implicit  confidence. 

For  the  record,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
Wagmight  concept  is  based  upon  the  use 
of  inflatable  foldable  aircraft  for  mili- 
tary missions.  Several  years  ago,  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  initiated  an  in- 
flatable aircraft  project.  A  small  num- 
ber of  these  aircraft  were  built,  all  by 
the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp.  They  were 
low -performance   aircraft.     They   were 
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tested,  and  following  two  in-flight  wln^ 
failures  resulted  in  total  loss  of  the 
aircraft,  one  of  which  killed  the  pilot, 
further  flight  testing  was  stopped  Mod- 
iflcHtions  were  made,  and  minor  work 
continues,  on  an  objective  basis.  Wag- 
might proponents  claim  that  improved 
fabrics  and  other  techniques  would  pro- 
vide high  performance  aircraft,  suitable 
for  military  missions. 

A  recent  press  release  reported  en- 
deavors to  renew  interest  in  the  Wag- 
might concept  It  contained  a  state- 
ment that  the  Waumight  concept  has 
been  suppressed  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  truth  of  tl.e  matter  is  that  work  on 
low-performance  inflatable  aircraft  of 
various  t>T>es  continues.  These  include 
several  evaluations  of  various  Wagmight 
propo.'-als  for  high-performance  aircraft, 
including  VTOL  aircraft. 

In  order  to  fully  clarify  this  matter, 
understanding  of  a  number  of  points  is 
neces.sary  I  shall  enumerate  some  of 
them 

Tlie  feasibility  of  inflatable  aircraft 
concept  was  established  through  the  de- 
velopment of  about  10  ven,'  lowcspeed 
aircraft — 60-70  knots — for  possible  ob- 
servation or  re-scue  operations  under  a 
contract  with  the  G(X)dyear  Aircraft 
Corp.  jointly  spon.sored  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  and  the  Army  The  ini- 
tial development  of  the  aircraft  was 
funded  beginning  m  1956  It  is  felt  that 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  extiapolatc 
a  militarily  useful  vehicle  in  the  high- 
speed range,  one  could  be  sure  that  many 
difficulties  and  pioblems  would  Ix'  en- 
countered that  would  be  both  time  con- 
suming and  costly 

The  view  that  Wagmight  would  be  a 
time-coiLsummR  and  costly  project  is 
based  upon  extensive  experience  in  the 
development  of  new  and  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  While  the  sy.'.tem  a.<^  pio- 
po.sed,  has  been  repre.sented  as  simple 
and  inexpensive,  the  development  of  a 
fully  operational  combat  vehicle  would 
obviously  entail  all  of  the  usual  develop- 
ment cosLs  attributable  to  components 
and  component  systems  ai^.d  instaila- 
tions.  p>owerplant  electronics  equipage 
and  flifjht  tests,  a.s  m  any  other  new  air- 
craft plus  those  unique  to  the  inflatable 
concept.  The  claimed  savings,  if  any, 
would  have  to  be  realized  in  the  airframe 
structure  alone,  that  is.  in  the  basic  shell 
of  the  airplane  not  including  such  items 
as  landing  gear,  cockpit,  cockpit  enclo- 
sure, controls,  and  ?>o  forth  Tlie  cost  of 
that  portion  of  an  airplane  in  which 
metal  could  conceivably  be  replaced  by 
inflatable  fabric  is  not  a  large  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  its  development 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  there 
are  so  many  engineering  unknowns 
in  such  a  development  that  it  could 
take  longer  and  cost  more  than  con- 
ventional structures  Succe.ss  is  not 
expected  in  folding  the  many  com- 
pjonents.  electronics,  instruments,  and 
various  interconnections  needed  in  mili- 
tary aircraft 

During  the  fi.scal  year  1962  budgetary 
reviews,  no  military  service  requested  re- 
search and  development  funding  for 
Wagmight  or  for  any  high-performance 
inflatable  aircraft. 


Tlie  mast  recent  proposed  adaptation 
of  the  Wagmight  concept  is  a  V  STOL — 
vertical  short  takeoff  and  landmg — air- 
craft. The  proponents  of  Wagmight 
were  made  aware  of.  and  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in.  the 
triservice  VTOL  transport  aircraft  com- 
petition. By  this  means  it  could  com- 
lxH<-  with  the  other  designs  submitted 
against  a  common  performance  require- 
ment, to  be  evaluated  by  the  .\rmy,  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  for  selection.  A  contractor 
known  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Wagmight  concept  advised  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  tliat  no  proposal 
would  be  submitted  by  tlic  contractor. 
No  proposals  were  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons  that  utilized  the 
inflatable  fabric  prmciple. 

During  recent  exhaustive  discussions 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  servicer  regardmg  development  of 
tactical  aircraft  for  missions  requiring 
high  performance,  there  were  no  pro- 
posals made  in  support  of  Wagmight  or 
mflatable  aircraft,  even  though  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Department 
of  Defense  research  and  engineering 
representatives  were  aware  of  the 
Wagmight  concept. 

The  Navy  has  repeatedly  and  care- 
fully evaluated  and  reevaluated  various 
Wagmight  proposals  These  patient  and 
objective  reviews  are  a  credit  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Hayward.  Tliese 
reviews  have  all  indicated  that  an  air- 
craft employing  the  Wagmight  tech- 
niques would  not  have  sufficient  military 
value  to  provide  an  efTective  weapons 
system.  Further,  the  concept  of  an  in- 
flatable airframe  would  not  lend  itself  to 
application  in  high-perfoi-mance  airciaft 
carrying  essential  military  equipment. 
and  the  proix>sed  operational  advan- 
tages are  not  technically  realizable  The 
propKJsal  for  a  Wagmight  V  STOL  air- 
craft represents  an  inferior  mechanical 
and  aerodynamic  solution  to  V  STOL 
I^roblems 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  senior  cognizant  naval  officials  ex- 
amined a  letter  advancing  the  Wag- 
might V  STOL  concept  in  the  light  of 
the  views  of  the  Navy's  technical  ex- 
pert* on  this  matter  I>espite  previous 
findings.  It  IS  my  understanding  that 
the  Navy  will  again  reexamine  the  Wag- 
might V  STOL  concept,  on  the  basis  of 
all  available  information  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  practicability  of  the  Wag- 
might V  STOL. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  basic  issues 
of  this  matter  may  be  considered  to  in- 
volve the  integrity  and  the  technical 
competence  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned I  am  confident  that  there  is  no 
question  regarding  this  with  regard  to 
those  responsible  naval  officials  who 
have  been  associated  with  this  matter. 
In  particular.  I  stand  by  Admiral  Hay- 
ward. His  .services  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Nation  have  been  outstandmg  in  every 
particular  I  am  confident  that  he  and 
his  military  and  civilian  advisers  have 
given  fair  and  objective  consideration  to 
and  will  properly  deal  with  this  matter 
and  that  their  decisions  have  been  and 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.     I  am   convinced  this  is  not  a 


project  which  carrier  admirals  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy.  Its  weaknesses  are  ob- 
jected to  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Na'vy 
per.sonnel.  the  people  who  would  fly  and 
maintain  the  craft. 

For  further  clarification  of  the  record, 
I  submit  copies  of  correspondence  on  the 
Wagmight  from  responsible  and  high- 
ranking  officials  in  the  Government  and 
I  submit  a  news  release  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  subject 

Febrvary  8,   1960. 
Hon    HvnERT  H    Himphrky 
i:  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  HrMPHRXv  I  regret  we  are 
unable  to  supply  you  with  a  cost  estimate 
for  a  thorough  research  and  development 
program  for  Wagmight  Information  avail- 
able to  this  office  regarding  the  inflatable- 
aircraft  concept  hfts  indicated  that  niost  of 
the  Investigations  have  been  directed  to- 
ward a  feasibility  study  of  such  a  \ehicle 
and  do  not  include   detailed   cost   estunates. 

The  conunent  In  my  letter  of  January  7  to 
you  that  Wagmight  would  be  a  time  con- 
suming and  costly  project  is  based  upon  our 
extensive  experience  m  the  development  of 
new  ;ind  ad\anced  weap<:)ns  system.s  While 
the  system  ;i.s  pri>P'»ed  huf-  been  represented 
as  simple  and  Inexpensive  the  developm.  nt 
of  a  fully  operational  ■'ombat  vehicle  would 
ob\'lously  entail  all  of  the  usual  develop- 
ment costs  attributable  to  component*  and 
component  systems  and  installations  pvower- 
plant.  electronics  equipage  and  flight  tests, 
as  m  any  other  new  aircraft  plus  those 
unlqvie  to  the  inflatable  concept  Tl-»e 
claimed  savings  if  any,  would  have  to  be 
realized  in  the  airframe  structure  alone,  that 
IS  :n  the  ba.sic  shell  of  the  airplane  not  In- 
cluding such  itenif  a*  landing  gear  cockpit, 
cockpit  enclosure,  controls  etc  Tlie  cost  of 
that  portion  of  an  airplane  in  which  metal 
could  conceivably  be  replaced  by  Inflatable 
fabric  is  not  a  large  fraction  of  the  totJil  coet 
of  its  development  Furthermore,  it  appears 
that  there  are  sn  many  engineering  un- 
Knowns  in  such  a  development  i  f or  example, 
in  making  seams  o'.  predictable  strength,  a 
problem  that  has  already  given  trouble  in  a 
much  simpler  application)  that  it  would 
probably  take  longer  and  cost  more  than 
conventional  structures 

An  analysis  of  the  Wagmight  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Research  Division  of  the 
B\ireau  of  Aeronautics  who  concluded  that 
the  project  did  not  offer  sufficient  merit  to 
rec^>mmend  an  all-out  funding  program  to 
develop  a  weapons  system  Nu  report  of  the 
analysis  was  prepared 

If    I   can    be   of   further   assistance   to   you 
regarding    our    participation    in   this   project 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  F    York. 


Office  or  the  Director  ov  Deitnse, 

Re-search  and  Engineering, 
^^^ashl■ngton.  DC  .  Aprtl  20,  1961. 

Mr    PAtTl,  L    SCHMITZ. 

Dear  MR  Schmitz  Your  telegram  of 
March  21.  1961  Ui  the  President  regarding 
Project  Wagmight  ha?  beeii  referred  to  this 
office 

On  behalf  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Defense, 
The  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  is  admlnister- 
lui;  a  design  competition  for  a  triservice 
VTOL  transport  aircraft  operational  proto- 
tyj>e  This  competition  had  a  closing  date  of 
April  3  1961  As  a  prelude,  a  large  n\imi>er  of 
companies  were  asked  whether  they  wished 
to  be  included  on  the  invitation  to  bid  list 

The  proponents  of  Wagmight  were  made 
aware  of  and  thus  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in,  this  competition  A  con- 
tractor in  Akron.  Ohio,  who  hag  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wagmight  concept,  received 
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ihis  Inquiry  and  declined  to  submi'  a  pro- 
posal. Of  the  large  number  of  ptxjposals  re- 
ceived, none  utilized  the  Inflatable  fabric 
principle. 

The  Wagmlght  concept  for  a  rallltjtry  air- 
craft, In  every  case  so  far  wherein  U  has  been 
evaluated  on  a  purely  technical  and  impar- 
tial bftals.  hai  proved  unable  to  demonstrate 
»up«^nty  over  other  programs  of  lesser  nsJc 
and  greater  promlBe.  I  must,  therefore,  re- 
Iterate  that  no  further  action  Is  warranted 
I  Slnrere'y, 

T    C    Muse. 
Director  of  Aeronautics. 


live  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Clek  Mn.LE»,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Monday  auid  60  minutes  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

Mr  SiKES.  for  15  minute.*;   today. 

Mr  Pillion  for  90  minutes  on  Mon- 
day. June  12.  and  90  minutes  on  Tues- 
day. June  13. 


ST^^EME^■T     BY     THE     SECRETARY      OF     THS    NAST 

Regaxoimg  Proposals  roa  am  iNrLATABu: 
AXMCKJun  Concept  by  Capt  Cooper  Bright 
U.S.  Navt 

Since  aasumlng  ofSce.  I  have  encouraged 
the  development  and  submission  of  new 
ideas. 

The  Idea  of  an  Inflatable  aircraft  frame  Is 
not  new.  Majiy  proposals  have  been  re- 
viewed over  the  years.  The  low  perform- 
ance, Bo-called  Inflatoplane  project,  begu:. 
In  1957  actually  reached  the  flight  test  stage 
with  10  vehicles  ordered  from  the  G'3odyear 
Corp.  Two  of  them  were  lost  in  crashes^— 
one  fatal  to  the  test  pilot. 

The  ao-caJled  Wagmight  idea  is  similar,  but 
was  conceived  later  and  separately  Despite 
repeated  reviews  of  the  project,  it  has  not 
beien  adopted  or  pursued  because  the  Navy's 
top  scientific  and  engineering  experts  found 
the  proposals  to  be  impractical  in  the  light 
of  the  state  of  the  art  in  inflatable  structures. 
The  latest  revival  of  the  theory  is  ocra- 
sioned  by  the  re-^rientation  of  the  W.-vgmight 
concept  to  the  current  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing  vehicle  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weac)Ons 

I  have  diretoed  Capt  C<x->per  B.'is;ht  to  pro- 
vide the  BtL-eau  f  Weap'^as  with  h.s  com- 
plete V  STOL  concept,  la.aiding  all  support- 
ing data  available  to  him  The  ctjncept  wu. 
be  given  a  full  and  unbiased  considerauon 
along  with  the  other  V  STOL  proprjsals 
submitted  by  industry. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na.y  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  Dr.  James  H  Waice- 
Un,  will  monitor  the  program  Sh  uid  the 
facts  waxrant.  additional  cour.se:  and  advice 
of  appropriate  industries  will  be  sought. 

Captain  Bright  s  transfer  to  duty  in  San 
Francisco  is  a  norma:  rotation  of  duty,  since 
he  has  completed  over  3  years  of  service 
here  in  Washington.  It  has  no  connection 
with  his  current  activities  In  reviving  the 
Wagmight  proposal  as  a  V  STOL  vehlcie. 

However,  his  departure  from  Washington 
may  be  deferred  a.s  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
provide  his  supp>orting  V  STOL  data  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 

Some  report-s  have  stated  tiiat  Captain 
Bright  had  been  ordered  \<>  destroy  his  plans 
Captain  Bright  prepared  a  brochure  and  had 
this  printed  at  Government  expense  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  promoting  his  Idea  out- 
side the  Navy.  His  superiors  very  properly 
ordered  him  to  dispose  of  the  copies  he  had 
not  already  distributed,  and  Instructed  him 
to  cease  using  the  Government  printing 
facilities  to  support   Itis  pri-. ate  ideas. 

After  personally  going  into  the  matter.  It 
Ls  my  opinion  that  this  basic  theory — far 
from  being  stifled — has  received  as  much  at- 
tention in  the  last  3  years  as  any  unadopted 
concept. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  conseni  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to  Mr.  C.^hill  'ai  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Arends*  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  ofScial  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remark.s  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to- 

Mr   Lane  in  three  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Doyle  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs  Retce  and  to  include  some  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
KEFfvvER.  at  Memorial  Day  ceremonies 
held  on  May  28. 

Mr  RrvERS  of  Alaska. 

Mr  Alford  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Pthlbin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  LiNDS.^Y. 

Mr  Alger 

The  following  Membt-rs  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  Curtis  of  Missouri  -  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr   Ke.\rns  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROUDEBrSH. 

Mr  S.AYLOR. 

The  following  Members  fat  the  request 
of  Mr  Wright)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr  Flood. 

Mr  O  Neill 

Mr.  Roberts 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legisla- 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows. 

S  1720.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  AssLstiince 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy  peo- 
ples and  to  promote  economic  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILI^^   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tJie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  4327.  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  Gener.il  Accounting  OlBce:  and 

H  R  4»40  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pm  i  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. June  6  1961   at  12  o'clock  noon. 


June  5 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Uudtr  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  executive 
communicatioiis  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  axwl  referred  as  follows 

977  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlRtrator 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  .\grKuliure.  transmitting  a  rfp>ort 
concerning  agreements  ctuicluded  during 
April  1961  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trftde  Development  and  A.^slstance  Art  of 
1954  I  Public  Law  480  83d  Cong)  as 
amended,  pursuiint  to  Public  Law  85-  128;  to 
the  C.jmmiltee  on  Apiculture 

978.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
relative  to  the  proposed  transler  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  patrol  craft  YP-683 
to  the  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion Inc  or  Raleigh  N  C  .  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code  section  7308;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Legiil  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  lor 
the  period  November  15.  1960,  to  May  15. 
1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86  531.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eial  Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to 
amend  secUoa  109  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  u!  li'4H  ks 
amended,  so  as  to  remove  the  llniit^tioii  u:i 
the  maximum  capital  of  the  general  supply 
fund";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

981.  A  letter  frcMn  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p>ort  on  the  review  of  selected  supply  activi- 
ties of  the  U&.  Army  Signal  Depot,  Ascom 
City,  Korea:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  operations  conducted  by  or  under 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  encourage  the  distribution  of  domesti- 
cally produced  fishery  products,  pursuant  to 
70  Stat.  1119;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

983  A  letter  from  the  Qovernor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  approved  June  19,  1934.  as 
amended,  and  to  enact  It.  as  revised.  Into  law 
as  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  C.imi!  Zone, 
and  for  other  purposes  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S84.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U,S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  granting  the  applications  for  per- 
manent residence  filed  by  the  subjects,  pur- 
suant to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1963:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  \J3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  purstiant  to 
Public  Law  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  XJS 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
at  the  orders  granting  the  applications  for 
p>ermanent  residence  filed  by  the  subjecu, 
pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Person*  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
ralgrttlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  the  deportation  of 
Constantlnos  Parthenlades.  .^fin7.W72,  pur- 
suant  to   the    Immigration   and  Nationality 
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Act  of  1952;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

988  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UJS 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  us  a 
list  of  the  persons  tnv.ilved  pursuant  to  the 
Immigriition  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 

989  A  letter  from  the  Secretnry  of  the 
Army,  transmittiiip  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  t..  amend  section  3579, 
title  10,  United  State.s  Code,  to  provide  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  may  exercise  command  outside  the 
Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI'ITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RF^'^OLUTIONS 

Undei  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  June  1,  1961. 
the  following  bills  «  ere  reported  on  June 
2,  1961: 

Mr.  WRITTEN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  7444  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  ptirposes;  with- 
out amendment  iRept  No  4481  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr,  THOM.^S:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  H  7445  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  svmdry  inde(>endent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  with- 
out amendment  ( Rept  No  449).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  3.  1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committee.s  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
caleiidar  as  follows: 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  H.R  7446  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  450)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  1.  1961. 
the  following  bills  were  introduced  June 
2.  1961: 

By  Mr   WRITTEN : 
H  K  7444    .K  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the   Department  of    Agriculture    and   related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purpK»e8. 

By  Mr  THOMAS: 
H.R  7445  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1962.  and   for   other  purposes 

|/nfroducrd  and  referred  June  3.  1961] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr    MILUS 
H.R  7446    A    bill   to   provide    a    1-year    ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain   excl.se-tax  rates:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 
Bv  Mr    ANFUSO 
HJR  7447    A    bill   to   amend    the    Strategic 
and   Critical    Materials  Stock   Piling   Act   to 


provide  for  the  immediate  disposition  of  cer- 
t.ain  waterfowl  feathers:  to  the  Committee 
()!:  .^rmed  Services 

By  Mr    BARING 
HR   7448    A  bill   to  amend  section   1362  of 
title   18  of   the   United  States  Code   in   order 
to    provide    penalties    for    malicious    damage 
to  certain  private  communication  facilities, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BLATNIK 
H.R.  7449.  A  bill  to  create  a  Public  Works 
Coordinator  to  promote  long-range  planning 
and    coordination  of    public   works,   and   for 
other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

H.R.  7450.  A  bill  to  provide  that  private 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  re- 
quiring the  owners  or  operators  thereof  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  extra  com- 
pensation paid  customs  officers  and  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   BOGOS 
H.R.  7461    A    bUl    to    amend    section    302 
(b)(1)     of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER; 
H  R.  7452    A  bill   to  amend  title  n  of   the 
Career   Compensation    Act   of    1949    so  as   to 
provide   that    certain    members    of    the   uni- 
formed services  shall   not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States    after    engaging    in    any    activity    or 
conduct,  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  which  re- 
sults In  the  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recom- 
putatlon  of  annuities  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  retired 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
H  R.  7454  A  bill  consenting  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pyma- 
tunlng  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    DANIELS: 
H.R  7455.  A   bUl   declaring  October    12   to 
be  a  legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  GOODLING: 
H  R  7456  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

H.R.  7457  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  Indus- 
tries with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and 
the  working  conditions  in  the  production  of 
articles  Imported  into  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HARRIS 
H.R.  7458  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement of  an  oath  for  certain  reports, 
applications,  and  complaints  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
H.R.  7459.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  81st  Congress  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  such  laws:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7460  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  compact 
between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  relating  to  Pymatunlng  Lake;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs    KEE: 

H.R  7461.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  210 
4103.  and  4107  of  title  38  United  tetate.s  Code. 
to  provide  increased  compensation  I'jr  medi- 
cal personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purp>ose8:  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    KING  of  Utah: 

H.K.  7462  A  bill  to  curb  monofX)listic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   LESINSKI: 

HR  7463    A    bill    to   provide   for    the    issu- 
ance  of    a    postage    stamp    in    honor    of    the 
life  and  contributions  of  Henry  Ford:  to  the 
Committee  on  Po.^-t   Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  H  7464  A  bill  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tional training,  development,  and  tise  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  SIKES 

H.R.  7465  A  bill  to  pro\ide  that  owners 
of  surface  rights  to  certain  real  property,  the 
substirface  mineral  rights  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  Stat«>s  shall  have  the  right 
to  purchase  such  mineral  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    THOMAS 

H.R.  7466.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  southern  inter- 
state nuclear  compact,  and  for  related  piu-- 
poses;    to   the  Committee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr   TRIMBLE. 

HR  7467  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commem- 
oration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   WILLIS: 

H  R  7468  A  bill  to  revise  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  approved  June  19  1934.  as  amended, 
and  to  enact  It  as  revised.  Into  law  as  a  new 
code  of  laws  for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  refeired  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPE.AXER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  ol  H.  wan.  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  tlie 
retirement  of  and  additional  benefits  for 
reservist*  with  20  or  more  years  of  satis- 
factory service:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  memoriaUzing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  ol  the  Un:t<Ki  States  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  education;  t<>  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
St^ite  of  Maine,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  northern  t^erminus  of  the  proposed 
interstate  highway  from  Houlton  to  some 
point  locat,ed  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Maine:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUTIKE  of  MafisaohusetU 

H.R.  74a9  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    GAVIN : 
H  B.  7470.   A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Wlllard 
Bd-«nn    Kramer;    to    the    C<')mmittee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    GOODLING 
H  R.  7471    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Richard 
I.   Young;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
H.B.  7472.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sum 
Chun  Kuai,  to  the  Commlitee  on  ihe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   KEITH 
H.R.  7473    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R 
Serpa;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATJ.HAUSER: 
H  R.  7474.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Scholz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

161.  By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah;  PeUtion  of 
the  city  council  and  mayor  of  Fillmore  City. 
Utah,  concerning  building  of  transmission 
lines  for  marketing  of  Flaming  Gorge  and 
Glen  Canyon  E>ams  In  Upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

162.  Also,  petition  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  at  Its  adjourned  regular 
meeting  held  In  Denver  on  May  11.  1961, 
unanimously  endorsing  the  San  Juan-Chama 
and  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  projects  In  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


163.  By  the  S1'E.VKER:  Petition  of  J  B. 
Bassett  and  others,  Santa  Clara.  Cahf  .  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  control  of  obscene  literature, 
and  reqtiestlng  passage  of  the  bills  H  R  1826 
and  S.  162;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  C.  C.  Robinson  and 
others,  Texas  City,  Tex.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
requesting  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds 
for  education  from  thoee  Statwi  »hUh  refuse 
to  desegregate  their  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

165.  Also,  petition  of  Harold  Elsten.  Cort- 
land. NY.  relative  to  a  grievance  relating  to 
Elsten  V.  U.S.  and  FCC;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  Shoots 
From  the  Hip  When  It  Declares  It  Can- 
not Afford  To  Present  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Carter  Bar- 
ron Amphitheater  Which  Was  Given  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  the  People  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OT 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    FENNSTLV.\NI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways instructive  to  us  old  hands  in  the 
Congress  to  have  replies  shot  from  the 
hip  at  us  by  minor  officiaLs  in  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  which  hit  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  even  be- 
fore we  get  an  ofScial  answer  to  our  let- 
ters to  the  heads  of  those  Federal  de- 
partments and  asrencies. 

Such  was  the  case  this  mominsr  when 
the  Washington  (DC  »  Post  published 
a  reply  of  a  kind  by  T.  Sutton  Jett,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  National  Capital 
Parks,  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  June  1  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  reply  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  although  I  continue  to 
hope  that  he  will  answer  my  letter  him- 
self instead  of  having  a  minor  official 
reply  to  it  in  this  manner. 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  too  busy  with  his  hikes  up 
the  historic  canal  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  answer  his  own 
mail. 

But  it  does  seem  extremely  interesting 
to  me  to  learn  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  cannot  afford  to  present 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheat-er 

Puerto  Rico  can  afford  tl.e  Pub'o 
Casals  Festival,  but  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  cannot  afford  to  present; 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  the  Nation's  Capita! 
The  Nation's  Capital  spends  $16  000  a 
year  on  art,  probably  the  smallest  sum 
spent  by  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  sum  of  S  16.000  for  the 
arts  will  not  be  rai.sed  unless  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  in  charge  of  the  purse 


strings  regarding  local  appropriations  of 
the  city  of  'Wa.'^hington,  raises  it. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment— both  of  which  have  been  di- 
rected to  carry  on  cultural  and  artistic 
programs  in  the  Nation's  Capital — have 
a  responsibility  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  neces.sary  funds  out  of 
local  tax  revenues  and  to  match  that 
amount  with  appropriated  funds,  since 
the  Federal  Government  is  by  far  the 
largest  employer  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue any  longer  to  occupy  its  present 
anomalou.)  position  which,  by  its  control 
of  the  purse  strings  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, denies  to  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  right  to  appropriate  their 
own  tax  funds  for  the  support  of  cul- 
tural activities;  and  by  its  control  of  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  denies  its 
use  for  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  other  local  nonprofit  cultural 
groups. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  sec- 
ond letter  which  I  have  addre.ssed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  the  hope 
that  I  will  receive  a  reply  from  him  and 
not  from  a  member  of  his  staff. 

I  also  include  a  study  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  of  municipal  support  for  the 
arts  in  the  United  States; 

Congress  or  the  Unitxd  Statis, 

HOUSZ  OF    RCPRESF.NTATIVKS, 

Washington,  DC.  June  5.  1961. 
Hon    Stewart  L  Udall, 
Secretary.  Departnient  of  the  Interior, 
Within'jton.  D  C 

De-ar  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  always  Instruc- 
tive to  us  old  hands  In  the  Congress  to 
have  replies  shot  fronn  the  hip  at  us  by  minor 
officials  In  Federal  department^  and  agencies 
which  hit  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
wh-^nev-^r  we  write  to  ti.e  hcids  of  those 
agencies;  and  even  before  we  get  an  official 
ens'?,  -^r. 

I  wrf>te  to  yr>'i  on  June  1  p>olntlng  out. 
among  other  things,  that  Puerto  Rico.  In  the 
Pablo  Casals  Festival,  had  a  much  higher 
cultural  content  to  that  program  than  the 
Capital  City  of  the  richest  Nation  In  the 
world  had  In  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater progr.im  run  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Ho  far,  I  have  had  no  reply  to 
my  ;e*'f>r 

You  are  advised  that  my  letter  was  hand 
deLiver"d  to  your  office  on  M.ty  31.  This 
niorriing  I  have  h.id  a  reply  c»f  a  kind  to  my 
compliant  U;at  the  L>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior has  no  place  in  Its  Carter  Barron 
.Amphitheater  prc>gr;\jns  f>r  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  other  nonprofit  cul- 


tural groupe  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  only 
major  symphony  orchestra  in  the  United 
States  without  a  summer  season 

In  a  front-page  article  in  the  Washington 
Poet  of  June  5.  1861.  we  find  the  following 
information :  "We  would  love  to  have  them 
Uiere,"  T.  Sutton  Jett.  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Capital  Parks  charged  with 
administration  of  the  amphitheater  said, 
referring  to  the  National  Symphony,  "but  we 
can't  afford   them." 

A  study  made  by  tlie  Library  of  Congress 
in  1959  and  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  both  Senator  Hubert  H  Hum- 
rHSEY  and  Representative  Harris  B  Mc- 
DowKLx,  Jr..  showed  tliat  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal spends  annually  on  the  arts  the  fanUiS- 
tlc  sum  of  116.000.  Thle  Is  the  lowest 
amount  of  any  city  In  the  United  States 
except  Hagerstown.  Md  .  which  spcnda  $12.- 
500  on  the  fine  arts,  according  to  the  study. 

In  the  86th  Congress  bills  were  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Morse. 
Representatives  Harris  B.  McDowell,  J»„ 
and  Representtalve  Frank  THoatPsoN,  Ja  . 
setting  aside  1  mill,  or  one-thousandth  of 
a  dollar,  out  of  local  taxes  for  cultural  pro- 
grams. It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that 
this  would  raise  $185,000  at  a  minimum  for 
culttiral  programs. 

This  year.  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Congress- 
man Powell,  of  New  York,  Congressman 
Chelf,  of  Kentucky,  and  Congressman  Cel- 
LEH,  of  New  York  have  Introduced  legislation 
providing  a  Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram to  help  the  fine  arts.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  and  I  am  happy  to  ad- 
vise you  that  $100,000  would  be  provided 
annually  for  the  District  of  Columbia  art 
programs  including  those  at  the  Carter  Bar- 
ron Amphitheater. 

However,  since  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  the  largest  cultural  facility  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  In  Its  charge.  It  Bhotild 
have  come  to  the  Congress  for  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  properly  present  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  other  nonprofit  cul- 
tural programs  such  as  the  Washington  Civic 
Opera  Company,  the  Children's  Theater  of 
Washington,  the  Washington  Ballet  Com- 
pany, and  other  groups  at  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $16,000  for 
the  fine  arts  won't  be  raised  unless  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  in  charge  of  the  purse  strings 
regarding  local  appropriations  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  raises  it.  It  wont  raise  it  to 
anywhere  the  sums  sp>ent  on  the  arts  by  other 
cities  until  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  others, 
Including  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department,  which  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  with  carrying  on  cultural  programs 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  together  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  seriously  get 
down  to  the  business  of  developing  the  kind 
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of  cultural  program  which  the  Congress 
authorized  In  t!ie  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater Act.  and  the  act  establishing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department. 

It  was  with  tills  In  mind,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  I  suggested  In  my  letter  that  a  special 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  fine  arts  experts  and  leaders 
should  be  set  up  to  niake  a  study  of  how  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  could  be  made  a 
major  cultural  force.  I  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  stewardship  of  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  as  a  cultural 
facility  over  the  years  should  be  subjected  to 
a  critical  and  searching  analysis  and  no 
attempt  to  Justify  sins  of  omlaalon  or  com- 
mission should  be  permitted.  Nor  should 
any  bureaucratic  wliltewu£h  be  att^m.pted 

In  view  of  the  evident  feeling  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  can't  aflord  a  worthy 
cultural  program  In  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater  which  was  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
such  program,  the  special  advisory  commit- 
tee should  undertake  a  study  of  how  such 
programs  are  financed  in  other  major  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  continue 
any  longer  to  occupy  its  present  anomalous 
p>o8ltlon  which,  by  Its  control  of  the  purse 
strings,  denies  tc  the  people  of  Washington, 


D.C..  the  right  to  appropriate  their  own  tax 
funds  for  the  support  of  cultural  activities. 
and  by  Its  control  of  the  major  summer  cul- 
tural facility  denies  its  use  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washintjtou  Ballet 
Co.,  the  Washington  Civic  Opera  the  Chil- 
dren's Theater,  and  other  locfc.l  cultural 
groups. 

You  must  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  (-hat  the 
Water  Gate  Is  no  longer  suitable  for  cultural 
programs  due  to  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
great  4-englne  airplane  flies  Immediately 
overhead  every  minute  as  the  landing  field  at 
the  National  Airport  Is  approached. 

The  Federal  Government  shov/s  not  the 
slightest  concern  for  this  situation,  and  has 
consistently  supported  the  airplanes  over 
culture.  Having  made  the  Water  Gate  un- 
suitable by  the  alrflight  landing  patterns,  It 
now  says  that  It  cannot  afford  to  use  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  for  major  cul- 
tural programs. 

If  this  situation  doesn't  cry  for  a  broad - 
based  Inquiry  then  nothing  does. 

No  doubt  sick  Jokes  and  burlesque  hall 
humor  pays  Its  way.  This  is  the  way  with 
thlnfjf  in  our  society  where  educational  and 
cultural  programs  are  crowded  out  of  the 
television  programs  by  soap  operas,  westerns, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  items  which  are  able 
to  find  wealthy  sponsors,  who  can  write  their 
cost  off  as  business  expenses. 


As  1  said  In  my  letter  of  June  1,  which  I 
hope  you  will  soon  find  time  to  answer  even 
though  It  might  keep  you  from  a  hike  up  the 
canal  in  this  beautiful  weather,  the  Amer;- 
can  people  want  something  better  than  is  so 
easily  available  to  them  and  their  children 
In  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  and  over 
the  television  stations.  They  want  some- 
thing vital,  alive,  and  close  to  the  American 
dream  and  the  American  promise.  I  wrote 
you.  too,  that  "the  sweep  of  history  has 
made  the  United  States  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  and  we  must  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  men  everywhere  in  the  world."  The 
United  States,  and  Its  National  Capital  "must 
take  its  place"  beside  other  nations  and 
other  capital  cities  in  support  of  cultural 
matters.  That  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  be- 
hind even  such  a  provincial  capital  city  as 
TlQls,  U.S.SJI.,  should  and  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  you,  Mr  Secretary,  just  as 
It  Is  to  me  If  only  because  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  comp>etitlon  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
personally  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artistic  and  cultural  activities  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  compilation  of  ansxcers  to  a  questionnaire 


City 


Amount  of  municip*!  flnsnrtal  aupport 


Akron,  Ohio. 


Atlanta,  Qs. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


BlrminKlism,  Ala. 
Buffalo,  N.V 


Ctaicaso,  ni. 


Sooroe  of  moxiicipal  financial  support 


Tyr*  of  scUvlty  supported 


$36,000.... 

$,1,000,000. 


1  or  3  parts  of  a  $100,000  recreation  program 

r.500 - 

$8.000 • 

$6,000 • 

$10,000 


1»."»  appropriations: 

»2.^..^M- 

$119,»4. 

$288.000 

$1S,000 

$90,nno  (thb  year's  8t>i»ropriatlon). 
Appropriated  In  196h-(»: 

$73,*30 

$30.000 

$27,300 

Calendar  year  1958: 

$232,405.87 


$232,300.11. 
$232,406.92. 


Dallas,  Tex $80,000 


Detroit,  Mich  .. 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Ilagerslown.  Md. 
Houston,  Tex 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ix*  A nge lea,  Calif. 

Newark,  NJ 

New  Orleans,  La... 


New  Yort,  N.Y. 


Ulo©-60  gross  appropriation,  $543,081 

1999  contribution.  $»,200 

Propoaed  budget  for  IWO,  $18,400 

1K»  contribution,  $»,ano 

Proposed  budfel  for  IflW,  $is,400 

$12,.VX)  (provided  (or  in  annual  budget) . 

$19..'i00 

$20,000 

$3.000 

$25.000 „ 

For  nscal  yeer  ended  Apt.  30,  1B59: 
$21,211 


$9.025.. 
$42,830. 


$48.231 

$33,54« -._ 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  19.W-eO:  $196,998... 

1959  appropriation:  $525,436 

$40,000  annually - 

Appropriated  "this  yt*r": 

$5.000 

$2,500 

$K7.S..   .- 

$944.1525  (operating  budget,  July  1,  1939. 

to  June  30.  1960). 
$004,980  (capital  budget,  Jan.  1,  1MB,  to 

Dec.  81.  1950). 
$1,329. .159  roneratlnf!  budget,  July  1,  19."i9. 

to  June  30;  1960). 
$1,071,985  (capital  budget,  Jan.  1,  1950,  to 

Dec.  31,  1959). 
$125,140  (operating  budget,  July  1,  1950, 

to  June  30,  1960i. 
$05,866  (operating  budget,  July  1.  1950,  to 

June  30,  1960). 
$60,510  (capital  l<udget,  Jan.   1,  1980,  to 

Dec.  31,  1959). 


General  fund  (indirect  support  in  Ueu  of  tax  tor 

facility). 
Direct  tax  construction  oort 


General  fund  (part  of  "reaeatlon  program"). 

Ueneralfund — 

do. 

do....i 

do ^ • 


.do. 
.do. 


Endowment  funds  i estimated  income). 

Oeneral  funds  (pensions) 

Oeneral  funds 


Real  estate  tax  and  other  current  revenues. 

....do 

....do 


Payment.?  from  Chicago  Park  Dii^trlct.  an  Inde- 
pendent municipal  oori'^ralion  in  the  city  of 
Chicago 

do 

do - 


General  revenues,  "the  ma}or  part  of  which  is 

ad  valorem  tax." 
Local  taxes,  grants  and  gifts,  and  revenues 


jCivil  City  of  Evansville. 

} 


School  City  of  EvansvlDe  i 

Oeneral  revenues 

do 


.do. 
-do- 
.do. 


General  fund;  park  funds. 


Oeneral  fund - 

General  debt  and  interest  fund. 


Oeneral  fund 

do 

General  revenues 

Tax  and  general  revenues . 
Appropriated  by  city 


.do. 


-do. 
.do- 


Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 

Capital  allocatitms — 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revMUiM. 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 

do 

Capital  allocations - 


Art  moseom. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  audi- 
torium and  "cultural  grouping  for  arts,  library 
and  arena." 

Band  concerts. 

AUanta  Symphony  Guild. 

Atlanta  Pops  Concert. 

Municipal  Theater  tnder-the-Stars. 

Atlanta  Art  Association  for  Benefit  High  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Art. 

Municipal  Moseom. 
Bureau  of  Music. 

[Walters  Art  Gallery. 

Birmingham  Museum  of  .\rt. 

Albright  Art  Gallery. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Sodely,  Inc. 

Klelnhans  Music  Uall. 

.■^rt  Institute  of  Chicago. 


Museum  of  Science  and  Indastry. 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  (Field  Mu- 
seum). 
Fine  Arts  Museum. 

Arts  Commission. 

Evansville  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Do. 
Washington  County  Mu!»eum  of  Floe  .<rts. 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Civic  Theater. 
Houston  Symphony. 

Nelson  Art  Gallery  (buildings  aiid  ground  main- 
tenance). 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  (free  rent). 

Starlight  The«t«r  (debt  service  lor  facility  devoJ- 
oped  by  park  department). 

Museum  (buildings  and  ground  maiatenance). 

Liberty  Memorial  (operation  and  nalntojiance). 

l>.partnieiit  of  miinicipal  art:  bureau  of  music. 

New-ark  Museum. 

Delgado  Museum  of  .^t. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Society. 
New  Orleans  Opera  House  Associatioiu 
Crescent  City  Concerts. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  -Vrt. 

Do. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Brooklyn    Institute    of    Arts    anfl    Children's 

Museum. 
Brooklyn   Institute   of  Brooklyn   Academy   of 

MlBK. 

Do. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Continued 


rity 


Amount  of  municipal  financial  support 


Kew  York,  N.Y. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Calif  _ 


Pliilatklphla,  Ta. 


Sourof  of  municipal  financial  support 


Type  of  activity  supportud 


$127,000  (operating  budget,  July  1,  195©. 

to  June  30,  1960). 
$30,250  (capital  budget,  Jan.   1,   19»,  to 
Dec.  31,  1956). 

$2.000 

$89.083 

1958-59: 

Salaries  for  a  professional  staff  of  6  phis 
$2,000  allowance  for  books  and  $500 
for  pictures. 
$70,377 


$57,212. 


Plttshurgli.  Pa. 


Providence,  R.I. 

Reading,  Pa 


Richmond,  Va.. 
Bodiester,  N.Y. 


Barramenlo,  Calif. 


$31,577 

$26,000 

$75,000 

$25.000 

$624,700 

$30,000 

$10,000.. 

$35,000  (1959).... 


Bt  Louis,  Mo... 
8t.  Paul,  Minn. 


8«n  Antonio,  Tex. 


San  Diego,  Calif. 


Francisco.  Calif. 


8cranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash 


Bpringfield,  Mass.'. 


Byracuse,  N.Y. 


$20,000  to  $30,000  (annually) 

$25,000  lapproxlmate  cort  to  city  aimually). 
Current  appropriations: 

$24.877 

$1,500 - 

$140,000    (approximate    expenditures    (or 
1950). 

$3,028  (1959) 

$5.000 

1959-  60  expenditures; 

$10,0(« - 

$20,00<l - 

Not  indicated 

1959-60  budget  amokuits: 

$4,500 

$4,000. 

$68,866 

$17,000 


Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 
Capital  allocations 


General  revenue. 
....do 


Annua!  appropriations  by  city  council  to  library 
dopartrntnt  from  which  library  and  mu-seums 
commission  adepts  an  operating  budct-t. 

do 

do. 


do 

General  revenues, 
do. 


..do- 

..do. 

..do. 

.do. 


General  revenues  (through  specific  appropria- 
tions each  year). 

do 

do - 


General  reventie 

do - 

General  revenues  (budgeted  annually  according 
to  fSlimaU'd  i¥»cds). 

do 

Direct  appropriation : 


1958  Revenue:  $320,007.53. 


1959  city  budget  appropriations: 
$13,500 


$10,000 

$81,000  (approximate  budget  for  eruuing 
year). 

$81,000 - ■ 

$1,600 


General  revenues  or  real  estate  taxes. 

do 

Not  Indicated 


General  ad  valorem  taxes. 

do 

do 

do 


1959-60  city  budget: 
157.159 


$19,289. 
$48,715. 
$4.'<.949. 


$10,000 

1968-59  budget: 

$1.W.365  (taxes.  $120,665;  other,  $37,700) 
$35,493  (taxes). 


Permanent  levy  of  $0.02  p<'r  $100  valw.-ition  on 
all  n-al  and  personal  pri>i>rrty  (establiiihed 
under  State  law  in  1907). 

.\ppropriation.s  "financed  a<  part  of  the  overall 
city  budget." 

do 

Supported  primarily  by  general  fund 

do 


Museum  of  the  City  of  .New  York. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Norfolk  Museum  of  .Krts  and  Sciences. 

Art  and  pictures  department  of  main  library. 


Oakland  Public  Museum. 

Art  MusiNm. 

Snow  Musi'um. 

Academy  of  Kme  Arts. 

Robin  IlfXMl  Dfll 

Phlliulflphla  Grand  Opera. 

Ptiila<lclpbla  Art  Museum  and  Rodin  Museum. 

Johnson  paintings. 

Philadelphia  Art  Festival  (every  2  years). 

Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Free  summer  band  conc»'rts. 
Arts  and  Crafts  ("enter. 

Mu.seum  In  Rogi  r  Williams  Park. 

Band  eoneert.« 

Rfcreation  Bureau  (sponsors  orchestra.  Nature 

.Mu*«'um.  etc.). 
Bureau  of  riiirk.s  weekly  band  concerts. 
Valentine  Nliwum. 


Civil  Music  Assoc-iiition. 
"Opera  t'nder  the  Stars." 
Museum. 


.do. 


General  reveniies. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


$2:..5.456  (taxes,  $254,856;  other.  $800) do 


Budget  of  the  dty  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
do 


Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Park  baml  fxino-rts. 

CrotkHr  .\rt  (ialkry  (city-owned). 

Chlldnn's  art  and  dancing  dasses  (city 

tlon  department). 
St.  I>oul8  .Art  Museum. 


recT«- 


$367,942  (taxe.s,  $367,602;  $250) 

An  average  of  al)out  $2!S,740  per  annum 

over  the  past  10  years. 
$233.37 - 


$34,097.55. 
$18,000.... 
$62,743.57. 
$33,127.93. 
$31 ,992.45. 
$18,161.40. 


$1,267 

Not  indicated 

$25,000  appropriation  annually. 


...do 

General  funds. 


City's  annual  budget  funds  without  regard  to 
income  source. 

do 

do 


.do. 


General  tax  revenues. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

General  tax  levy. 


St.  Paul  f  lallery  and  Scliool  of  Art. 

8t.  Paul  Civic  Opera. 
Wltte  Museum. 

2  municipal  auditoriums. 

San  Pedro  Playhouw  lauilitorlum  devotecl  pri- 
marily to  tliealrical  productions). 

Fine  Arts  Oallery. 
Serra  Muwum  (local  history). 
Natural  History  Museum. 
Museum  of  Man   (anthropology). 
San  l)l<-go  Symphony. 

Art  commission. 

War  Memorial  Art  Museum. 

California   Palace  of  the  Legton  of  Honor   (art 

museum). 
De  Young  (art)  Museum. 
Everhart  Museum. 

Art  commission. 

.Art  rau.<<eura. 

Public  music. 

Art  division  of  the  library  department 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Museum. 

William  PjTichon  .VIemorial  (Connecticut 
ley  Historical  Museum). 

Springfield  Mu-seum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Fine  arts  department  of  library. 

Syracu-se  .Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (privately  char- 
tered institution). 


\b1- 


'  City  budget  for  1960  based  on  1  cent  per  $100  valuation  of  the  city.  Funds  pro- 
vided by  taxes  earmarked  for  this  specific  purpose. 

»  Included  in  the  library  budget  is  the  position  of  musical  adviser,  which  is  the 
way  in  which  the  city  contributes  to  the  salary  of  the  conductor  of  the  Spring- 
field Symphony  Orchestra. 


Source  Compiled  by  .\nne  M  Finnegan  and  Helen  A  Miller.  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  DivUion,  Legislative  Rif.rence  .Srvlce.  Lll-rary  of  Congress,  July 
29,  1959. 


Bar  Mitzvah  Year,  State  of  I$rael  Celebra- 
tion at  Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXTEN.^ION  OF  RfM.ARK.S 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.NTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr    LANE      Mr    Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  part  of  m-.   rrmark.s  at  the  cele- 


bration of  the  bar  mitzvah  year  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Zionist  District.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  Lawrence.  Mass..  Sunday, 
June  4.  1961.  President  Abraham  Rap- 
paport  presided  at  this  well-attended 
and  interesting  meeting  in  which  several 
of  the  speakers  cited  the  progressive  ac- 
complishments of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
the  past  13  years. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  grown  up. 

On  May  14.  1961,  Its  people  celebrated  the 
13th  anniversary  of  their  independence  day. 

This  is  the  happy  bar  mitzvah  year  when 
the  young  nation  crosses  the  threshhold  to 


adulthood.  The  comparison  between  the 
life  of  reborn  Israel,  and  the  life  of  every 
Jewish  boy.  Is  a  testament  to  hope  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  Jewish  families,  when  a  boy 
reaches  the  age  of  13.  he  passes  through  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  bar  mitzvah  to  be 
recognized  as  a  man  In  Jewish  religious  life. 
In  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel.  Its  13th  year 
Is  hailed  as  the  transition  from  the  struggles 
and  tragedies  of  the  early  years  when  it 
was  fighting  for  Its  life  to  a  future  of  proud 
strength  and  development  that  It  enters  In 
1961. 

We.  In  the  United  States  are  proud  of  the 
brave  little  democracy  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  becatise  In  so  many  ways  it 
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has  followed  ovir  own  examp.e  Ii.ip'.ret!  bv 
the  goals  of  a  froe  society,  and  w:ih  the 
pioneering  spirit  t<i  overcome  every  iiardship 
and  challenge,  Isr^l  ha*  w.ju  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

By  treznendotis  work  and  faith.  It  bM  be- 
come the  showcaje  of  democracy  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  lias  become  the  beacon  of 
hope  to  millions  throughout  that  area  and 
m  nearby  Africa  who  see  what  a  'ree  mid 
Independent  people  can  accomplish  when 
they  have  *lhe  opportunity  to  prove  their 
worth. 

Its  population  has  expanded  frcwn  790,000 
in  1948  to  2,150.003  In  January  1961. 

This  dynamic  republic  has  become  virtu- 
ally self-supporting  as  regiu-ds  her  food  re- 
quirements. Industry  U  booming.  Isxael 
produces  phosphates  and  minerals,  cement, 
paper,  automobiles,  glass,  electrical  equip- 
ment, fruit  Juices,  and  canned  foods.  Prom- 
inent among  her  e.xports  are  citrus  fruits,  cut 
diamonds,  textile*.,  chocolates  and  sweets, 
wines,  and  pharmiuseutlcal  products. 

Over  100.000  tourists  and  pilgrims  visit 
Israel  during  the  year  to  pray  at  the  shrines 
of  their  spiritual  heritage  and  to  witness  the 
exciting  progress   A  the  present. 

Most  Israelis  sp<ak  two  or  three  languages. 

There  Is  enooursgement  and  respect  for  ex- 
cellence In  every  Held.  Science  and  the  arts 
flourish.  Everywliere  you  go,  among  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  you  find  peo- 
ple working  together  In  human  dignity  and 
harmony. 

It  was  on  December  29.  1958.  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Interfalth  Understanding  In  Israel 
and  the  World  was  created  In  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city  of  Israel,  and  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  center  ol  Jewish  people  the  world 
over.  That  understanding  Is  the  Illuminat- 
ing truth  that  all  peoples  In  time  mvist  learn 
to   practice   and    cherish. 

At  this  bar  mitzvah  we  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  serious  problems  and  dlfBcultles 
in  the  future  of  Israel. 

But  we  do  say  that  In  the  spirit  of  young 
David  who  accomplished  the  Impossible  by 
overcoming  the  giant  Oollath;  that  the  re- 
tx>rn  State  of  Israel  has  much  to  teach  this 
Old   World. 

The  Jewish  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  their  great  and  generous  encouragement, 
spLrltual  as  well  a*  financial,  have  helped  to 
provide  for  and  raise  the  fledgling  State  of 
Israel  to  manhood. 

Members  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Zionist 
dlstrtct  share  In  tills  accomplishment. 

By  yotir  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
Israel  you  serve  the  catise  of  human  freedom. 


Confederate  Meinorial  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  HKM.ARKS 
cm 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

or     ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOU  -F  OF  HF.PRESE:NTATIVE3 

.\r  ^idai    June  5,  1961 

Mr  ALi-OHL)  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  I  have  had  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  Rf r ro.'^rT-itativo  !n  this  dis- 
tinguished l>'.iv  wa';  t-i'  l>e  inv.tpii  :r-  f.ve 
the  annual  Confederate  M*m  tmI  Ad- 
dress at  the  Confederate  Moi.umcnt  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  on  yesterday  after- 
noon, June  4.  1961.  The  Confederate 
memorial  services  are  sponsored  annual- 
ly by  the  Coi^federate  Memorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  ]:)i-strict  of  Columbia  in 
cooperation  wit  i  the  United  Dauglu^rs 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Sons  of  Con- 


ft-derate   Veter.iiio.      Tl^.e    address    is    as 
follows: 

.*.:  :rn<P     r>Y    tttt    Honorabu    D^li     .\i.r<-'RD, 

S>H>R,«TI      .MEM0»IAL     SE«V1C-E8        .fRlTNC- 

TON   NATIOIfAL   CFMrrxRT,  JrKE   4     1961 

It  Is  a  happy  ar^d  proud  occasion  to  be 
here  with  you  today  and  vi'ltness  this  Im- 
pressive ceremony,  this  Confederate  memo- 
rlHl  service  and  this  rededlcatlon  of  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  memory  of  so  many 
of  our  fallen   heroes. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  much  of  the  Nation 
celebrated  another  Memorial  Day  but  one 
lacking  In  the  tradition  and  solemnity  of 
this  occasion.  Instead,  in  an  escape  from 
its  original  concept.  Memorial  Day,  Itself, 
has  become  an  occasion  of  spcH-ts  events, 
outings,  trips  to  the  beaches,  and  slaughter 
on   the    highways. 

This  occasion  we  participate  In  here  today 
Is  more  In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of 
a  tiny  group  In  Columbus,  Ga..  headed  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  who  in  1866  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
grav?s  of   the  Confederate  dead. 

The  date  they  chose  was  April  26.  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  last 
Confederate  leader  of  a  major  force  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Meanwhile,  In  another  town  that  hap- 
pened, colncldentally,  to  be  named  Colum- 
bus, similar  plans  were  going  forward.  Some- 
time in  the  spring  of  1866,  a  group  of  ladles 
In  Columbus.  Miss  ,  determined  to  make  the 
decoration  of  soldiers'  graves  an  annual  oc- 
currence, and  selected  April  25  as  the  date 
On  that  day  a  procession  was  held,  the 
ladles  bearing  flowers  to  the  cemetery  and 
the  ceremony  Included  a  memorial  address 
and  a  prayer,  as  well  as  the  decorating  of 
the   graves. 

Thus  It  was  In  Dixie  that  any  Idea  of  any 
sort  of  a  memorial  for  the  fallen  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War  was  given  birth.  And  I 
am  proud,  as  a  loyal  son  of  Dixie,  to  gather 
here  with  you  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  South,  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

And  I  want  to  commend  you  especially 
for  having  the  desire  and  the  drive  to  keep 
your  ceremony  alive  and  active. 

There  Is  a  very  great  need  in  this  Nation 
today  for  organizations  dedicated  to  patri- 
otic ideals.  I  know  there  are  times  when 
many  of  us  become  a  bit  discouraged  about 
the  world  In  which  we  live  and  toll.  We 
become  puzzled,  perplexed  and  oft:lmes  be- 
wildered by  all  the  pressures,  all  the  ten- 
sions of  the  times. 

Btit  then  we  are  sustained,  and  we  take 
new  heart  with  each  day's  sunrise,  because 
we  have  so  many  companions  with  \is  all 
along  the  way;  folks  with  whom  we  can  dip 
the  cup  of  memory  Into  the  spring  of  our 
sacred  heritage. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  our  patriotic  organi- 
zations are  so  very,  very  Important.  On 
many  occa.tlons,  I  am  Invited  to  address 
chapters  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy;  posts  and  State  and  regional 
meetings  of  the  American  Legion;  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  the  DAV;  and  many 
other  devoted  patriotic  groups,  and  I  pause 
to  salute  each  and  every  one  of  them  and  all 
o.'  their  members. 

These  and  like  groups  are  motivated  not 
only  by  maintaining  friendships  and  Ideals, 
but  also  In  aiding  us,  one  and  all  in  living 
today  and  facing  tomorrow  better  prepared 
because  we  know  and  treastire  what  went  on 
yesterday. 

To  me,  in  this  decade  we  are  facing  and 
which  some  may  refer  to  as  the  sensational 
sixties.  I  love  to  recall  that  decade  100  years 
ago  whicli  so  many  of  us  look  upon  as  the 
sacred  sixties. 

And  we  must  take  new  hope  from  this 
backward  turning  In  our  thoughts.  And 
we  must  take  new  courage. 

For  on  all  sides  today,  we  find  patriotic 
groups   and  patriotic  Ind:.  Idiinl?     nidcr   fire. 


I",  filrr.vift  seerns  :  ■  me  that  tV.ere  Is  a  con- 
spiracy of  some  sort  to  discredit  those  of  us 
who  love  America;  those  of  us  who  love  our 
tr.-iditions  and  cherish  our  sacred  rights. 

On  all  sides  the  cry  goes  up  against  the 
patriot.  And  it  Is  only  by  banding  to- 
gether, and.  yes,  sticking  together,  in  groups 
such  as  you  represent  today  that  we  can  as 
one  unite  and  fling  back  the  challenge  to 
those  who  would  tear  us  down. 

So  long  as  we  can  have  such  solid  groups  as 
are  represented  here  today — just  that  long 
are  we  treading  on  solid  ground. 

And  world  conditions  today  dictate  tbat 
we  remain  on  solid  ground.  We  have  seen 
the  collapse  of  Cuba  to  communism.  We 
have  seen  the  virtual  swallowing  up  of  Laos 
where  we  have  poured  so  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  our  hard-earned  dollars,  only  to  see 
them  go  down  the  drain. 

Even  at  this  moment,  tJie  President  of  the 
United  States  is  conferring  with  the  head 
of  the  Communist  regime  that  has  \owed  to 
bury  us. 

Yes,  these  are  troubled  times. 
And  we  have  the  gre.^t  threat  from 
within — the  threat  of  Communist  agents 
moving  about  this  Nation  as  they  will,  safe 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  a  certain 
protection  afforded  them  by  highly  question- 
able decisions  from  our  own  Supreme  Court. 
Yes.  because  of  these  quectlonable  decl- 
sons.  Is  It  not  almost  safer  for  a  Communist 
agent,  a  provocator.  If  you  please,  to  move 
about  this  Nation,  than  It  Is  for  a  peace- 
able, law-abiding  citizen  to  go  about  his 
dally  chores? 

Yes.  this  Is  Just  another  threat,  another 
peril,  to  which  we  all  must  remain  constantly 
alert  If  we  are  to  preserve  and  protect  this 
beloved  Nation.  If  we  love  our  country;  If 
we  love  our  blessed  freedom;  If  It  Is  our 
burning  desire  to  safeguard  for  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  the  same  Inherent, 
basic  rights  that  our  forefathers  puaran- 
teed  to  us  by  the  toll  of  their  hands  .ind  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  we  must  be  deter- 
mined as  never  before  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  the  fight  that  faces  us  all. 

There  is.  and  there  can  l>e,  no  middle 
ground. 

That  this  danger  Is  very  real  is  best  re- 
flected by  the  comments  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
a  dedicated  Communist  fighter,  following  the 
riots  at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  San 
Francisco,  lost  year.  Said  Mr.  Hoo%er: 
"They  revealed  how  it  is  possible  for  only  a 
few  Communist  agitators,  u^lng  mob  psy- 
chology, to  turn  peaceful  demonstrations 
into  riots.  Their  success  there  must  serve 
as  a  warning  that  their  infiltration  efforts 
aimed  not  only  at  the  youth  and  student 
groups,  but  also  at  our  labor  tinlons. 
churches,  professional  groups,  artists,  news- 
p.ipers.  Government,  and  the  like,  can  create 
chaos  and  shatter  our  Internal  security. 

"Looking  at  the  riots  and  chaos  Commu- 
nists have  created  in  other  countries,  many 
Americans  point  to  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion and  say:  'It  can't  happen  here."  The 
Communist  success  in  San  Francisco  in  May 
1960,  proves  that  It  can  happen  here  " 

Yes,  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  middle 
ground  In  our  fight  We  must  resist  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  inroads  being  made 
upon  our  Nation  by  atheistic  communism. 

In  these  all  too  troubled  times.  Just  as  It 
Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  here 
today  do  recommemorate  and  rededlcate  this 
monument  to  those  noble  heroes  for  whom  It 
stands  In  silent,  but  splendid,  tribute,  I  say 
It  Is  also  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  noble  spirit 
and  noble  traditions  for  which  they  perished. 
It  Is  dismaying  to  me  at  times,  as  I  look 
all  around,  to  see  an  apparent  dearth  of  na- 
tional pride  in  our  Government.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  me  to  see,  also,  an  apparent 
weakened  national  spirit  among  high  offi- 
cials      And    V.P    al.KO    see    a!    t.mes    a    mighty 
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nation  that  now  ^pppars  hesitant  to  flex  its 
muscles. 

Now  I  am  not  sayir.g  to  you  that  this  Na- 
tion of  pcace-lovlr.g  citizens  should  abandon 
Ita  eternal  quest  fnr  peace  I  am  not  saying 
that  Tie  should  ser.d  our  sons  back  into  an- 
other and  more  horrib'.e  i  ar  But  I  do  not 
agree  and  I  wii:  r.ever  agree  for  1  second. 
that  this  Nation  should  stand  idly  by  while 
It  Is  being  blacltmalled 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  situation  In  Cuba 
where  the  enemy  has  entrenched  Itself  only 
90  miles  from  our  shores  I  say  It  Is  high 
time  that  this  Nation  faced  up  to  this  Com- 
munist threat  We  have  too  many  of  their 
agents  and  s>"mpathlzers  rtuinlng  rough- 
shod through  this  country  today  to  permit 
the  building  up  of  a  staging  area  Jtist  off  the 
coast  of  Florida 

I  say:  Implement  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
Is  Just  as  effective  a  weapon  today  as  it  was 
when  first  conceived  more  than  a  century 
ago  I  say  tell  the  Communist  meddlers  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  go  home  and 
stay  home      And  we  must  say  it  firmly. 

I.  too.  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  Some 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have  entered  Into 
an  ill-begotten  plan  to  ransom  with  tractors 
those  1.200  prisoners  of  the  Communist  Cas- 
tro regime.  To  me.  this  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  our  country. 

To  me.  the  idea  was  best  expressed  by  an 
Arizona  newspaper  the  Arizona  Republic, 
which  said  in  part  ■  Patrick  Henry  once 
asked  bis  fellow  man.  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace 
so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery'^'  "  Today.  186  years  later, 
during  which  time  we  have  grown  from  an 
infant  nation  of  unlimited  courage  to  a 
mighty  nation  which  appears  suddenly  to 
have  lost  her  national  conscience,  we  might 
ask  whether  life  is  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  blatant 
blackmail?    We  think  not. 

What  In  heaven's  name  goes  on  here  In 
the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the 
brave? 

Yes.  It  Is  a  time  for  national  reawakening; 
a  time  for  national  rededlcatlon;  a  time  for 
us  all  to  solemnly  pledge  that  Just  as  those 
noble  heroes  of  the  Confederacy  died  In  pur- 
suit of  a  cause,  so  must  we,  If  It  becomes 
necessary,  be  willing  to  give  of  our  lives  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  American  greatness. 

There  can  be  no  faltering  along  the  way. 
There  can  be  no  giving  halfheartedly  of  our- 
selves. 

These  are  times  that  call  for  men.  as  Ben- 
jamin Hill  wrote  of  the  great  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  the  immortal  symbol  of  our  Confederate 
heroes : 

■When  the  future  historian  shall  come  to 
survey  the  character  of  Lee  he  will  find  It 
rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above  the 
undulating  plain  of  humanity,  and  he  must 
lift  his  eyes  high  toward  heaven  to  catch  Its 
summit. 

"He  possessed  every  virtue  of  other  great 
commanders  without  their  vices.  He  was  a 
foe  without  hate;  a  friend  without  treach- 
ery; a  soldier  without  cruelty;  a  victor  with- 
out oppression;  and  a  victim  without  mur- 
muring. 

"He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices;  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor 
without  reproach;  a  Christian  without  hy- 
pocrisy:  and  a  man  without  guile. 

■Re  was  Caesar,  without  his  ambition; 
Frederick,  without  his  tyranny;  Napoleon. 
without  his  selfishness;  and  Washington, 
without  his  reward.  He  was  obedient  to  au- 
thority a.s  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority 
as  a  true  king. 

•  He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  In  life;  modest 
and  pure  as  a  virgin  in  thought;  watchful  as 
a  Roman  vestal  in  duty:  submissive  to  law 
as  "^'Derates;  and  grand  in  batrie  as  Achilles." 
There  can  be  no  greater  goal  for  us  all  to 
attain  this  spirit  of  greatness;  this  spirit  of 
devotion  to  God  and  country;  this  spirt  of 
love  of  our  sacred  and  cherished  Ideals. 


Let  us  Join  hands  and  trod  firmly  along 
the  way  toward  attaining  this  goal  as  we 
Join  in  the  solemn  and  memorable  dedica- 
tion service  here  today. 

And  what  words  could  fit  better  this  oc- 
casion than  those  of  Virginia  Prazer  Boyle 
to  another  hero  of  the  Confederacy,  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest: 

•  His  hoofbeats  die  not  on  fame's  crimsoned 
sod. 
But  shall  ring  throvigh  his  song  and  story. 
He  fought  like  a  Titan  and  struck  like  a  god. 
And  his  dust  is  our  ashes  of  glory." 

Yes.  as  Is  written  on  the  monument  to  the 
Confederate  dead  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. "Pate  denied  them  victory,  but  clothed 
them  with  glorious  Immortality." 

I  thank  vou. 


Secretary  Ribicoff  on  Educational 
Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  excellent  statement  on 
educational  television  delivered  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  May  17, 
1961.  by  the  Honorable  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff. Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Abeaham  RrBicorr,  Secretart 
OF  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Be- 
fore   THE    StTBCOMMrrTEE    ON    COMMtTNICA- 

TioNS    AND   Power   of  the   CoMMrmE   on 

Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce.    US. 

House    of     Representatives.     Wednhsdat, 

May   17.   1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  offer  this  testimony  re- 
lating to  six  bills  designed  to  complete  a 
nationwide  system  of  educational  television. 

I  am  here  to  support  the  general  objective 
of  these  bills. 

I  shall  also  suggest  some  modifications 
through  which  I  believe  this  objective  will 
be  more  quickly  and  efficiently  achieved. 
The  modifications  would  be  to  meet  technical 
situations   in   the    television   field. 

The  bills  on  which  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment are:  H.R.  965.  by  Representative  Orin 
Harris,  of  Arkansas;  H  R.  132,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  of  Ala- 
bama; H.R.  5099,  by  Representative  Byron 
G  Rogers,  of  Colorado;  H.R  5536,  by  Repre- 
sentative Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr  ,  of  E>ela- 
ware;  H.R.  2910.  by  Representative  Clifford 
G  McIntire,  of  Maine;  and  H.R.  645,  by  Rep- 
resentative Hale  Bogcs.  of  Louisiana. 

The  very  fact  that  these  gentleman  come 
from  geographical  areas  so  widely  scattered 
over  the  country  Is  evidence  of  the  general 
need   for  this  legislation. 

Each  of  these  bills  would  authorize,  for  the 
purpose  of  educational  television,  grants  to 
the  States  of  a  total  not  to  exceed  $1  million 
In  any  State.  These  grants  would  be  used 
to  assist  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  acquire  broadcasting  appa- 
ratus for  educational  television. 

H.R.  132.  H  R.  5099,  and  H.R.  5336  Include 
two  further  provisions; 

1.  State  matching  of  Federal  funds  on  a 
50-50  basis. 


2.  State  surveys  of  the  needs  for  educa- 
tional television  and  State  plans  for  a  con- 
struction program. 

We  recommend  the  Inclusion  of  such  pro- 
visions in  the  legislation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ETV  stations  will  have  enough  vitality 
to  survive  unless  the  areas  they  serve  show 
enough  Interest  and  put  up  at  least  half  the 
funds  And  I  consider  the  most  careful  plan- 
ning absolutely  essential  if  the  entire  coun- 
try is  to  be  served  by  educational  television. 

For  the  surveys  and  plans  we  recommend 
the  same  amount  mentioned  in  the  three 
bills,  an  authorization  of  »520.000.  with  not 
more  than  $10,000  to  be  granted  to  any  State. 

For  construction,  we  recommend  the  au- 
thorization of  $25  million  which  when 
matched  by  the  States  would  mean  an  In- 
vestment which  will  average  about  $1  million 
for  each  State,  which  Is  included  In  all  the 
bills. 

The  total  authorization  for  Federal  grants 
In  the  4  years  would  thus  be  925,520.000 

In  addition,  and  for  the  technical  reasons 
which  will  be  developed  In  this  teetimony,  we 
recommend — 

1.  That  provisions  be  Included  whereby 
State  plans  may  be  developed  cooperatively 
Into  Interstate  or  regional   plans 

2  That  construction  grants  be  made  on 
a  proJect-by-project  and  not  a  State-by- 
State  basis. 

Any  one  of  the  bills  now  before  you  could 
be  modified   to  meet  our  recommendations 

this  administration  favors  etv 

This  administration  strongly  favors  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  educational  television. 
No  domestic  challenge  which  faces  us  Is 
more  crucial  than  education. 

Educational  television  could  help  us  catch 
up  on  our  schoolwork.  In  which,  I  regret 
to  say.  we  are  behind.  It  could  focus  sus- 
tained national  attention  on  music,  art,  lit- 
erature, and  drama. 

It  could  help  us  to  make  scientific  progress. 

And  educational  television  will  advance 
as  science  advances. 

Already  an  experiment  Is  underway  on  an 
airborne  Instructional  program  in  the  Mid- 
west. We  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
information  and  Instruction  may  be  con- 
veyed from  nation  to  nation  through  instal- 
lations In  outer  space. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  education  mes- 
sage of  February  21  this  year  said  Our  twin 
goals  must  be  a  new  standard  of  excellence 
in  education — and  the  availability  of  such 
excellence  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  pursue  it." 

The  achievement  of  those  two  goals  could 
be  hastened  by  the  legislation  now  before 
you.  Television  Is  as  great  In  Its  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  the  excellence  of  educa- 
tion as  the  Invention  of  printing  was  in  its 
time.  And  no  medium  has  ever  equaled  tele- 
vision In  availability  to  all. 

Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  tele- 
vision will  never  do  all  of  our  education.  It 
will  never  supplant  person-to-jserson  and 
classroom  teaching.  Television  is  simply  a 
powerful  instrument  to  open  up  many  more 
vistas  in  the  lifelong  educational  process. 

THE  states  are  ready  FOR  ETV 

The  chairman  of  your  full  committee. 
Representative  Oeen  Harris,  recently  sent  an 
inquiry  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
with  regard  to  their  readiness  to  participate 
in  a  cooperative  Federal-State  matching  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  educational 
television  plans  and  facilities. 

The  replies  were  turned  over  to  our  De- 
partment for  analysis 

Twenty-five  replies  from  Governors  were 
in  the  affirmative.  These  came  from  Ala- 
bama. California.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode     Island,     South    Dakota,     Tennessee, 
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Vermont,    Washington,    and     the    Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico 

Eight  replies  were  indefinite  In  these 
cases,  the  question  was  pending  before  State 
legislatures,  or  the  opinion  of  another  offi- 
cial was  being  sought,  or  the  Governor  was 
not  yet  ready  to  deal  with  the  question. 
These  replies  wcjre  from  Alaska.  Delaware, 
Kansas,  Maine.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire 
Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Fourteen  States  have  not  yet  been  heard 
from.  From  other  records,  however,  we 
know  that  six  of  these  have  one  or  more 
operating  educational  television  stations 
within  their  borders  They  are  Colorado. 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  and 
Utah.  It  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
later  replies  from  these  areas  will  maintain 
the  high  ratio  of  affirmative  responses 
evidenced  by  those  already  in  hand 

A     GOOD     foundation     HAS     BEEN     LAID 

Many  here  remember  the  dramatic  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  In  1952  which  resulted  in  the 
reservation  of  a  block  of  television  channels 
for  educational  television 

These  hearings  made  possible  the  ETV  sta- 
tions now  broadcasting  in  this  country, 
which  we  now  seek  to  add  to  and  also  to  link 
together  in  networks  for  broadcasts  impor- 
tant to  an  entire  area 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  FCC  in  1952 
was  impressive  indeed  It  had  been  assem- 
bled by  trained  researchers  who  sat.  hour 
after  hour,  day  alter  day,  in  front  of  tele- 
vision sets  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  subject  matter  on  all  chan- 
nels was  charted  and  analyzed  from  sign-on 
to  sign-off — ao  many  minutes  devoted  to 
entertainment,  to  crime,  and  violence,  to 
advertisements,  to  education,  and  culture. 

Obviously  educational  television  is  needed 
as  much  now  as  it  was  in  1952.  and  we  are 
encouraged  by  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Newton  Minow's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  do  all  In  his  power 
to  promote  a  nationwide  educational  tele- 
vision system 

The  channels  set  aside  for  educational  use 
in  1952  totaled  242  These  have  since  been 
increased  to  268,  of  which  90  are  VHF  ( very 
high  frequency)  and  178  are  UHF  (ultra  high 
frequency) . 

These  are  all  open-circuit  stations  and 
include  such  Important  trallblazers  as  the 
community-supported  stations  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis -St  Paul,  and  New  Orleans 
The  typical  educational  television  station 
devotes  its  schoolday  hours  to  programs  for 
the  classroom  at  all  levels-  -elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  The  late  afternoon  Is 
usually  devoted  to  programs  for  women  and 
children,  whereas  the  evenings  are  devoted 
to  adtilt  education  as  well  as  cultural  and 
educational  types  of  programing 

Of  the  stations  now  on  the  air,  about  40 
percent  are  financed  and  controlled  by  uni- 
versities, about  20  percent  are  part  of  a 
public  school  system,  and  the  remaining  40 
percent  are  sponsored  by  independent  com- 
munity agencies. 

Two  cities.  Oklahoma  City  and  Pittsburgh, 
already  have  started  their  second  ETV  sta- 
tions Miami  and  Milwaukee  have  applied 
for   their  second   allocations 

In  contrast,  there  are  great  ivreas  still 
largely  unserved  by  ETV  One  of  them  is 
the  vast  metropolitan  complex  starting  in 
New  England  and  reaching  on  down  to 
Washington.  DC     and  Virginia 

In  much  of  this  area,  which  include.^  about 
one-fifth  of  the  p<jpulatlon  of  the  United 
States,  commercial  stations  had  been  set  up 
to  use  all  exi.stlng  channels  before  the  FCC 
set-aside  for  educational  television  was 
made  New  York  State  conducts  it,-;  extensive 
programs  of  in-school  television  over  a  com- 
mercial  station       A   siudv   is   now   underwav 


to  find  out  if  frequency  allo<:ations  are 
available  to  set  up  a  regional  educational 
television  network  in  this  hlghl;;  populated 
area — which,  incidentally,  is  ejcceptlonally 
rich    In    education    resources. 

All  the  VHP  channels  reserved  by  the  FCC 
In  areas  of  more  than  300.000  population 
have  now  been  assigned 

The  task  of  the  next  4  years  will  be  stimu- 
lating new  VHF  stations  in  low -population 
areas  and  in  making  use  of  the  UHF  chan- 
nels in  all  areas  needing  ETV. 

Where  it  is  In  tise,  ultrahigli  frequency 
television  has  been  well  accepted.  Its 
adoption  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  have  not  produced 
many  sets  capable  of  receiving  UHF.  How- 
ever, it  is  entirely  possible  to  produce  TV 
sets  which  receive  all   frequencies. 

The  problem  now  being  faced  l:)y  this  com- 
mittee is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  remain- 
ing bands  to  be  used  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
best  serve  the  population  which  does  not 
yet  have  access  to  educjitional  television.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  situation  I  have  de- 
s<;rlbed  that  the  plans  and  services  often 
should  be  interstate  or  regional  and  that 
the  allocations  of  funds  should  be  project  by 
project,  rather  than  State   by  State. 

OUR    PROPOSALS 

Our  proposals  are  put  into  legal  language 
in  my  letter  to  the  chairman  which  I  hereby 
furnish   for   the   record 

In   essence,   these   proposals   provide   for — 

Surveys  and  program  development 

We  recommend  authorization  of  $520,000 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  cover  one-hall 
the  costs  of  conducting  surveys  and  develop- 
ing programs  for  educational  television. 
Not  more  than  $10,000  would  be  granted  to 
any  State.  The  legislation  should  make 
clear  that  multistat*,  area,  or  regional  plan- 
ning and  surveys  would  be  encouraged 
Modifications  of  the  requirements  otherwise 
applicable  on  a  State  basis  to  facilitate  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective  should  be 
authorized. 

Projects    for   construction    of   ETV    facilities 

The  legislation  should  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  on 
a  project  basis  under  priorities  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  criteria  for  such  priorltlep 
should  be  designed  to  achieve  the  prompt 
and  effective  use  of  the  available  channels. 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  the 
facilities  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  facilities  in  such  a  way  as 
to  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people  and 
broadest  uses  possible.  We  recommend  an 
aggregate  of  $25  million  to  be  authorized 
over  a  4-year  period  to  pay  up  to  one-hall 
the  costs  of  approved  projects.  This  would 
be  matched  by  the  payment  of  one-hall 
the  costs  by  the  individual  sponsoring 
agency 

If  State  plans  have  been  made,  the  grants 
would  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  State 
plan.  If  not.  the  grants  could  be  made 
available  by  the  Commissioner  directly  after 
the  State  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to    prepare  such    a   plan. 

Our  proposals  would  include  a  definition 
in  the  bill  which  would  exclude  from  Fed- 
eral grants  closed-circuit  transmission  with- 
in a  single  school  or  occupying  a  single  site 
We  do  not  believe  Federal  funds  are  war- 
ranted  for   this   limited    type   of   facilities. 

Research  and  experimentation 
Two    other    pieces    of    legislation    recom- 
mended    by     the     Kennedy     administration 
could  round  out  Office  of  Education  services 
t^j    educational    television 

One  i,s  the  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  provides  for  new  demonstration 
programF  X-n  meet  s]>ecla!  education  problems. 


Such   programs  might  Include  the   use   of  a 
new   media    such    as    television. 

The  other  is  currently  In  progress — the 
provision  under  title  vn  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  whereby  research  is 
being  carried  on  to  evaluate  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  television  and  other  audio- 
visual education  media.  President  Kennedy 
has  recommended  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  which  expires  next  July  1.  be 
extended    and    improved. 

ETV    HAS    PROVEN    its     WORTH 

Educational  television  has  proven  its 
worth.  More  than  50  careful  studies  provide 
evidence  that  anything  that  can  be  taught 
by  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  class- 
room can  be  taught  at  least  as  well  by  tele- 
vision. 

As  one  example,  a  complete  Junior  college 
curriculum  has  been  on  the  air  for  5  years 
in  Chicago.  It  has  been  taken  by  thousands 
of  students.  Tests  have  proven  that  these 
televised  courses  have  brought  students  to 
the  level  of  skill  attained  by  :lassroom  prac- 
tice. 

There  have  been  sj>ectacular  demonstra- 
tions that  television  can  do  certain  instruc- 
tional tasks  much  better  thim  they  can  be 
done  in  the  classroom. 

For  instance,  in  test  tube  chemistry  and 
other  courses  requiring  minute  motions. 
every  television  student  can  watch  as  well  as 
though  he  were  in  the  front  row  in  the 
classroom. 

A  10-member  educational  media  study 
panel  of  the  Office  of  Education  met  in  Jan- 
uary and.  on  the  basis  of  the  50  studies, 
compiled  a  list  of  the  areas  u.  which  educa- 
tional television  appears  to  offer  inijx)rtant 
advantages.  A  summary  of  their  findings 
follows : 

1.  Educational  television  afford.s  unique 
opfKirtunities  for  massive  and  rapid  qualita- 
tive Improvement  of  education  which  is  now 
a  national  challenge. 

2.  Educational  television  provides  a  means 
of  removing  the  barriers  which  have  kept 
American  teachers  from  being  able  to  ob- 
serve their  colleagues  in  action  For  years 
teachers  never  see  other  teachers  in  action — 
it  is  as  though  actors  could  never  see  plays. 

3.  Educational  televLsion  gives  parents  a 
chance  to  get  back  into  the  orbit  of  edu- 
cation. They  can  look  at  will  Into  the 
cla,ssroom. 

4  Educational  television  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  focus  national  attention  and  effort  on 
general  cultural  Improvement 

5  Educational  television,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  fiber  of  our  own  education  and  cul- 
ture, will  also  provide  the  needed  basis  for 
strengthening  similar  efforts  elsewhere  In 
the  free  world 

educators  have  accepted  TV 

For  some  years  educational  leaders  were 
cautioxis  about  using  television  In  the  class- 
room There  were  even  fears  that  TV  would 
replace  the  teachers  that  it  would  make 
teaching  mechanical,  and  that  pupils  would 
become  mere  robots. 

Nine  years  of  experience  with  educational 
television  stations  have  brought  the  whole 
subject  into  perspective  Educators  have 
learned  that  TV  is  neither  a  curse  nor  a 
cure-all.  They  have  learned  that  it  is  sim- 
ply another  medium  for  getting  ideas 
across     and  a  very  powerful  cne 

As  I  see  it.  the  legislation  you  are  con- 
sidering today  has  for  its  primary  purpose 
making  educational  television  available  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States  where  it 
Is  needed  and  can  be  useful 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  ripe  :  ^r 
such  action.  The  administration  is  ready 
for  it.  The  States  are  ready  for  it  The 
foundation  has  been  laid  Experience  has 
proven  its  worth.  And  the  educators  now 
accept  it. 
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Daaay  R-  Jobcs,  Califorua  Attorney  and 
SclioUr  of  Soriet  JampriideBce  Writei 
CoBfrestman  Dojic  Letter  Oppotinf 
AlM&ioa  of  Hoasc  Un-AflnerkaB  ActiT- 
Hies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALITOB.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATTNTES 

Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr  DOYLE  Mr  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
for  your  readinfT.  and  that  of  all  my 
other  distinguished  coik'agues  a  letter 
written  me  by  Danny  R.  Jones,  of  Comp- 
ton.  Calif  .  on  the  subject  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Jones 
does  not  happen  to  be  registered  in  the 
same  political  party  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  but  is  a  very  widely  known  and 
able  lawyer  at  the  California  bar.  and  I 
have  been  pleased  to  know  him  person- 
ally for  a  good  mar.y  years 

Naturally  the  receipt  by  me  of  this 
letter  from  him.  who  has  sojourned  in 
the  Soviet  Union  twice  now  on  a  definite 
study  of  the  subject  of  justice  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  pleasing  indeed. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  the  contents  of  Attor- 
ney Jones'  letttr.  herewith  set  forth,  but 
especially  the  contents  of  paragraph 
3  thereof,  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
any  effoit  or  plan  or  proeram  to  do  any- 
thing which  manifestly  is  intended  to,  or 
does  weaken,  le.ssen.  or  destroy  any  facet 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  U.S.  Congress,  charged  with  the 
internal  security  of  our  Nation  against 
subversive  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Umted  States,  or  any  other 
group  of  per.sons,  or  any  individual,  to 
that  extent  does  definitely  contribute 
toward  the  succe.'=s  of  the  internal  oper- 
ations of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  what  distin- 
guished California  la-.vyer,  Danny  R. 
Jones,  tells  us  about  the  Comm'onist 
Party  objectives  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  uvge  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
m  the  very  last  sentence  of  paragraph  3 
of  said  letter  Attorney  Jones  says; 

Any  meth'xl  which  would  accomplish  the 
goal  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
me  say  heretofore  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, during  these  more  than  14  yeais 
I  have  now  served  in  this  distinguished 
body,  that  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  is  dedicated  and  destined 
to  use  any  method  which  in  the  short 
run  or  the  long  run  would  contain  any 
possibility  of  accomplishing  their  illicit 
design  to  destroy  the  American  consti- 
tutional fonn  of  government  by  force 
and  violence  if  and  when  they  should 
choose  to  use  that  method. 

And,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  again  stat'^  that  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment  and  corvsidered  opinion. 
the  Communi.^t  Party  in  the  United 
State55     and     its     avowed     followers — 


whether  members  of  tlie  Communist 
Party  or  not — are  definitely  contribut- 
ing to  the  weakening  and  planned  even- 
tual destruction  of  the  security  measures 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  Congress 
against  subversive  communism  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  tiie  world  as  well. 
The  Uxpayers  of  tlie  United  States  are 
expending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  for  defense  purposes,  they 
have  be»ni  doin«  this  for  many  years. 
Recently  we  unanimously  approved  a 
bill  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  meml)er, 
which  bill  authorized  the  largest  sum 
of  money  for  our  military  defense  which 
has  ever  been^dopted  by  this  Congress 
in  one  bill.  \^  were  frankly  told  about 
it,  as  we  are  told  about  all  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense  and  for  for- 
eign aid:  to  wit.  that  we  are  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  against  the  spread 
of  subversive  commimism. 

Mr  Speaker,  thus  It  is.  that  the  signed 
letter  herein  set  forth  by  Danny  R. 
Jones,  more  recently  again  returned 
from  a  study  in  Russia  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Judicial  system,  should  further 
warn  us  that  the  Communists  in  the 
United  States  are  in  a  liighly  gleeful 
mood  because,  as  Attorney  Jones  said: 

There  Is  a  move  afoot  to  eliminate  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  a  member 
of  that  vital  committee  now  for  about 
14  years,  at  your  request  and  urge,  and 
again  affirming  that  said  committee  is 
always  working  on  its  own  desire  to 
further  improve  its  procedures,  I  cannot 
but  again  also  state,  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  with  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  with  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  and  their  avowed  allies  and 
voluntary  supporters  in  the  United 
States,  the  move  which  is  afoot  to  elimi- 
nate the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee cannot  but  contribute  to  the  plan 
which  Attorney  Danny  R.  Jones  specifies 
when  he  wrote  me  this  letter  shortly  af- 
ter his  return  from  his  second  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  especially  call  at- 
tention to  the  last  sentence  of  the  thiid 
paragraph  of  his  letter  which  states: 

I  was  blatantly  told  by  even  the  lowest  of 
Communist  underlings  that  the  plan  was 
to  do  this  by  internal  operations  of  the 
Communist  Party,  le.  "Internal  Operations 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States."  and  any  method  which  would  ac- 
complish the  goal  will  be  utilized. 

Some  people  know  this  is  a  fact;  some 
people  deny  it  is  a  fact.  But  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Communists  all  know  it  is  a  fact  and 
the  Communists  are  very  much  pleaded. 
.\.s  for  us,  I  will  not  knowingly  contribute 
to  the  weakening  of  our  '.egal  barriers  to 
the  subversion  of  the  efficient  and  honest 
functioning  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
Government, 

The  letter  follows: 
Congressman  Cltde  Dotle. 
23d  Congressional  District, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxjJL  Clyde:  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
naove  afoot  to  eliminate  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Firstly,  I  urge  you  with  all  oX  your  Influence 
to  fight  any  action  to  eliminate  thla  com- 
mittee   and    lt«    functions.     If    «jiythlng,    I 


would  strongly  recon^imend  that  nr.'ire  funds 
be  allotted  to  this  conanltte«  to  ezpoae  th« 
Communist  threat  t<  the  free  system  of 
which  America  U  Uie  mnjor  citadel  la  the 
world.  I  HiAfce  'heae  rfcom.TaeiidaUons  to 
you  only  after  having  recently  be«n  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  hjme  base  of  all  w  Tld 
ConununU.t  activities  ai.  1  having  mee:.  that 
S3rstein  function  aJter  its  40  years  of  exist- 
ence 

In  spite  of  all  the  Insistent  and  conslsterit 
propaganda  which  Moscow  m.iy  con^'ontly 
blast  Into  the  ears  of  the  p*ople«  t-f  the 
world,  the  Communist  system  ha*  only  been 
ible  to  supply  the  people  of  tha"  country  and 
all  other  Communist  countries  bare;-,  a  frar- 
tlon  of  the  material  beneflU  and  essti.iially 
none  of  th«  Individual  freedoms  which  we 
have  all  talcen  for  granted 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  fathers  and  leaders  of  communism  based 
In  Moscow  are  bent  upon  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  Communist  Party, 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  Moscow  leaders. 
Everyone  from  Lenin  down  to  Khrushchev, 
further  on  dorwn  to  the  Communist  under- 
lings working  In  the  Communist  bureau- 
cratic offices,  frankly  and  openly  assert  this 
to  be  their  goal.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  America  with  Its  free  enterprise  Is  the 
No.  1  target.  I  was  blatantly  told  by 
even  the  lowest  of  Communist  underlings 
that  the  plan  was  to  do  this  by  Internal  op- 
erations of  the  Communist  Party.  1  e..  "In- 
ternal operations  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  United  States"  and  any  method  which 
would  accomplish  the  goal  will  be  utilized 

A  major  victory  for  this  goal  would  be  the 
destruction  of  thLi  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  a  death  blow  to  pubUc  ef- 
forts to  expose  this  menace  to  Individual 
freedom  If  you  desire  further  Information 
In  connection  with  what  I  saw  or  did  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
give  them  to  you  publicly  or  privately  I 
shall  assert  every  effort  to  see  that  I.  and 
my  children,  never  live  under  such  a  system. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Dannt  R    Jokes. 


Public 


Lawi    815    and    874    Diicharge    a 
Clear  Federal  Obligation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or   PEICNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today.  H  R.  7459. 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st 
Congress,  and  to  make  certain  changes 
in  such  laws. 

I  include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks 
my  press  release  and  the  text  of  H  R. 
7459: 
From  the  Omc«  or  Rephesentative  Carroll 

D.    KCARNS,   REPrSLICAN   OF  Pennstlvanla 

Congressman  Carbolj.  D  Kxarns,  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  today  introduced  a 
bill.  H.  R.  7459.  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  such  laws. 

Con^essman  Hiarns  said  today: 
"For  over  10  years  these  programs  have 
assisted  local  school  districts,  which  suffer  a 
burden  on  their  educational  programs  be- 
cause of  military  and  other  Federal  installa- 
tions. 
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"Public  Laws  815  and  874  discharge  a  clear 
Federal  oblipatiDH  \'>  su[)p'^)it  the  ()p>eration« 
of  schools  where  heavy  concentrations  of 
Federal  employees  and  Armed  Force.s  person- 
nel have  caused  undue  burdens  on  local 
school  districts 

"I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fects of  the  administration's  school  bill.  H.R 
7300.  Is  that  it  combines  the  general  aid  pro- 
visions and  the  Impacted  areas  provisions 
in  the  same  bill  These  are  separate  prob- 
lems and  should  not  be  lied  together  In  an 
omnibus-type  bill 

"The  reason  the  administration  has  tied 
them  together  is  that  it  is  hoped  that  by 
doing  BO  the  general  aid  provisions  will  gain 
the  support  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Impacted  area  provisions,  and  use  It  as  a 
political  crutch  for  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  believe,  however,  that  each  is  deserving 
of  separate  consideration. 

"Moreover,  the  political  gimmick  of  com- 
bining impacted  areas  legislation  with  the 
general  aid  provisions  In  a  single  bill  may 
well  backfire  It  could  well  mean  the  defeat 
of  both  at  a  lime  when  I  am  certain  that 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  Is  in  favor  of 
the  impacted  area  legislation. 

"These  are  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  In- 
troduce H.R    7459 

"On  June  1  I  Introduced  H  R  7413.  to  auth- 
orize a  3 -year  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to 
provide  certain  additional  assistance  for  both 
public  and  private  education  on  a  permanent 
basis 

"These  two  bills  make  It  possible  to  con- 
sider the  general  aid  provisions  and  the  Im- 
pacted  areas   legislation   separately 

"I  plan  to  offer  my  Impjacted  areas  bill. 
H  R.  7459,  and  my  general  aid  for  school  con- 
struction bill.  HR.  7413.  as  substitutes  for 
the  administration  bill,  H  R  7300.  when  that 
bin  Is  called  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
for  debate 

"I  have  the  utmost  faith  and  confidence 
that  the  Republican  Party  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will 
vote  for  my  bills.  H.R  7469,  and  H.R  7413 
In  preference  to  the  Inflated  provisions  of  the 
administration  bill  which  combined  general 
aid  for  school  construction,  aid  to  Impacted 
areas,  and  teachers  salaries." 


H  R  7459— A  Bill  To  Extend  for  Three 
Years  the  Temporary  Pbovtsionb  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  Eighty-first  Con- 
cress.  AND  Ti>  Makf  Certain  Chances  in 
StrcH  Laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Hou.^e  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23  1950  as  amended  (20  U.S  C  633). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  1961"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '  1964 " 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  sentence  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof:  "In  any  case  In  which 
the  Commissioner  makes  arrangements  under 
this  section  for  constructing  or  otherwise 
providing  minimum  school  facilities  situated 
on  Federal  property  In  Puerto  Rico.  Wake 
Island.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  he  may  also  include  minimum  .school 
facilities  necessary  for  the  education  of 
children  residing  with  a  parent  employed  by 
the  United  States  though  not  residing  on 
Federal  property,  but  only  If  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  ( 1) 
that  the  construction  or  provision  of  such 
facilities  is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  (2)  that  no  local  edu- 
cational agency  Is  able  to  provide  suitable 
free  public  education  for  such  children   ' 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
each  time  It   appears  therein   and   Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  "1964".  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "$40,000,000  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "•60.0O0.OOO'  . 

(d)(1)  Paratiraph  (13)  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  American 
Samoa."  after  "Guam." 

(2)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1961-1962" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30.  1950. 
as  amended  (20  USC.  236-244).  te  amended 
by  striking  out  1961"  each  place  where  It 
appears  In  sections  2(a).  3(b).  and  4(a)  and 
Inserting  "1964"  In  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place 

(bi  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
sertli\g  "American  Samoa,"  after  "Guam." 
each  place  where  it  appears  In  sections  3(d) . 
6(c) .  and  9(8) . 

)ci  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  the  computation  of  the  local 
contribution  rate*    Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local 
educational  agency". 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2i  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(1)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  Into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts:   and 

"(2)  he  shal'  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  Is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  such  comparable  st+iool  dis- 
tricts made  from  revenues  derived  from  loc.nl 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  second  preceding  fiscal  year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "If.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  those  school  districts  which  he 
has  selected  under  clause  il)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "If,  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  current  expenditures 
in  the  school  districts  within  the  generally 
comparable  group  as  determined  under  clause 
"(1)". 

(d)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, average  daily  attendance  under  sub- 
sections (a I  and  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age dally  attendance  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law  (excluding  children  for 
whom  the  local  educational  agency  received 
tuition)  multiplied  by  the  membership  ratio 
between  children  qualifying  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  and  all  children 
for  whom  free  public  education  Is  provided: 
such  membersliip  ratio  shall  be  derived  from 
memoership  counts  for  two  days  during  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  application,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations." 


The  Death  of  George  S.   Kaufman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

(i»      .NKU      ■!       RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HE:I'HE.SENTATIVES 

Mondah    June  5     1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, June  2.  the  country  io.st  a  distin- 
guished citizen  with  the  death  of  George 
S    Kaufman.      Mr    Kaufman     whom    I 


was  proud  to  have  as  a  constituent,  died 
at  his  home,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the 
age  of  7L 

George  Kaufman  was  a  giant  of  a  man 
who  brought  grace  and  p>ower  and  elo- 
quence to  the  American  theater  There 
are  few  men  who  have  been  his  equal  as 
a  playwright  in  modern  times  At  his 
funeral,  his  close  friend  and  another 
distinguished  playwright.  Moss  Hart  de- 
livered the  eulogy.  Mr  Hart  spoke  of 
the  many  Georges"  who  were  part  of 
the  complete  Mr.  Kaufman.  He  went 
on  to  say : 

Tl^ere  was  the  cantankerous  George,  the 
terror  of  head  waiters,  taxidrivers,  and 
barbers.  There  was  GJS.K  ,  the  wit.  aiui  he 
was  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  time. 
There  was  the  wintry  and  distant  George, 
the  warm  and  spring-like  George,  and  there 
was  George,  the  playwTlght— we  all  sat  at  his 
feet. 

He  was  not  a  comfortable,  happy,  or  cozy 
man,  but  he  was  a  loving  man.  He  feit  deep- 
ly, but  sheared  away  from  any  expression  of 
emotion.  He  had  pride,  but  no  vanity.  He 
was  a  unique,  an  arresting  man  Our  solace 
is  that  we  should  have  known  him.  and  were 
living  in  his  time. 

The  United  States  is  the  better  for 
George  Kaufman,  and  the  country 
mouiTis  his  passing  and  treasures  his 
memon,-  and  his  work. 


Lane  Addrettet  Postal  Supervisors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5   1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  part  of  my  remarks  at  the  an- 
nual conventioii  banquet  of  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  State  Branch  of  the  National 
A.s-sociation  of  Postal  Supervisors,  at 
Swampscott.  Mass..  on  June  3.  1961: 

Tlie  British  and  We.st  German  postal  sys- 
tems are  regarded  as  models  of  prompt  and 
efficient  service 

In  Britain,  you  can  mail  anything  at  all 
by  their  special  messenger  service  except  a 
live  human  being.  There  w;»s  the  case  of  a 
newspaper  that  put  the  Post  Office  to  the 
test  by  mailing,  of  all  things  a  cow  It  was 
delivered   on  schedule,   alive  and   contented. 

While  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  does 
not  go  so  far  afield  It  does  win  top  honors 
for  being  the  busiest  f>ostal  system  at  least 
on  this  planet 

More  than  500.000  Federal  employees 
handle  over  65  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year 
That  averages  out  to  130.000  per  each  postal 
worker 

Prom  the  sorting  and  delivery  of  plain 
post  cards  to  precious  checks  and  bulky  par- 
cel post  p;vckages.  our  postal  system  has  de- 
veloped .■^n  am.^zlng  record  of  reliable  per- 
formance since  the  firsi  Postmaster  General. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  was  appointed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  In  1775 

In  fact,  the  whole  American  economy 
would  slow  down  to  a  crawl,  without  this 
smooth-functioning  network  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  that  unites  the 
Nation. 

The  business  community  is  well  aware  of 
this,  as  evidenced  by  its  Increasing  use  of. 
and    dependence    upon     the     postal    service. 
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The  Departmcr.:  and  Its  employees  appreci- 
ate the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  al- 
though this  talth  in  your  ability  to  do  the 
Job  can  be  overdone.  It  begins  to  appenr 
that  the  Post  Office  Is  being  forced  to  do 
too  much  of  the  large  mailers'  own  wort  for 
them 

As  more  and  more  of  this  burder.  Is  shifted 
from  private  enterprise  to  the  public  service^ 
the  cost  of  operatini?  the  P^^t  Office  Depart- 
ment has  no   way   t.3   go   but  r.p 

Top-ranking  olBcials,  kno-^-:ng  that  the 
Government  on  Its  own  can  achieve  only 
limited  handling  cc^t  savings,  and  reluctant 
to  press  for  compensatory  postal  rate  In- 
creases are  turning  to  their  big  patrons  for 
help 

Under  consideration  is  a  plan  to  enlist 
heavy  users  of  the  mails  In  cost-cutting 
partnerships  with   local   post  offices. 

Under  this  do-it-yourself  approach,  busi- 
nessmen will  be  asked  to  cooperate  In  the 
following  manner: 

1  Spread   mailings   throughout   the   day. 

2  Install  mail  processing  equipment  such 
as   cancelins  machines    in   thi?lT  own   offices. 

Business  cannot  expect  to  have  everything 
Its  own  way  by  demanding  more  and  more 
service  from  the  Department  and  at  the 
same  time  com.plainmg  about  the  recurring 
rise  in  postage  costs  or  the  larger  appropria- 
tions from  general  revenues  th.at  the  Con- 
gress must  assign  to  cover  the  deficit  between 
p<osta.l  costs  and  postal  income. 

By  assuming  a  fair  share  of  the  load, 
business  would  aid  in  the  development  of 
faster  and   better  service 

.\s  It  stands  now.  postal  supervisors  are 
the  men  In  the  middle  who  are  giving 
their  best  leader,sh;p  under  trying  circum- 
stances as  they  strive  to  satisfy  patrons 
who  expect  the  impossible  from  the  under- 
manned and  overworked  crews  of  postal  em- 
ployees 

Combat-tested  by  experience  that  has 
proved  their  resourcefulness  In  handling 
emergencies,  the  post:U  supervisors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  equal  to  the  present  task. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Massachu- 
se*ts  State  Branch  of  the  National  Assocla- 
ti'>n  of  Postal  Supervisors  helps  to  focus  at- 
tention on  these  problems. 

With  a  growing  understanding  of  your 
responsibilities  and  problems  by  the  patrons 
of  our  postal  service,  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  cooperate  with  you  to  make  them 
somewhat  easier  in  the  near  future. 


In  dollar,  and  ceiit-s,  this  amounted  to 
$550  million  in  1959-60,  and  has  been  in- 
(T'M^r:-:  recently  oy  about  $90  million 
annually.  Cuba  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  sugar  to 
this  country,  holding  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  quota.  Since  the  rise  of 
Castro,  however,  that  quota  has  be.-n  re- 
allocated to  producers  from  friendly  na- 
tions. 

Our  esteemed  colleague  from  Texa.s 
[Mr.  RcrTHERFORDl  highlighted  the  plight 
of  domestic  sugarbeet  producers  in  a  re- 
cent newsletter  by  pointing  out: 

This  "new"  quota  Is  the  primary  target  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Southwest  who  have  been 
.seeking  to  obtain  a  quota  for  domestic  farm- 
ers. At  present,  there  is  no  restriction  on 
how  many  acres  of  sugarbeets  a  farmer  may 
plant  and  no  restrictions  are  contemplated. 
However,  srrowing  them  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
project.  Thp  farmer  obviously  must  have  a 
market  to  sell  his  product,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible market  la  to  a  sugar  mill.  A  sugar  mill 
Is  a  costly  operation,  representing  some  $15 
million  In  Investment  and  requiring  several 
years  to  construct  and  put  Into  of>eratlonal 
order.  Obviously,  such  an  Investment  can- 
not be  made  unless  an  area  has  a  guarantee 
of  a  large  enough  quota  to  grow  many  acres 
of  sugarbeets. 

At  the  present  time.  16  States  have  al- 
most the  total  allocation  for  sugarbeets. 
The  following  table  shows  the  acreage 
planted*Ln  sucarbeets,  by  States,  for  1960 
and  the  estimated  acreage  in  1961. 

Suffarbeets 

[Tn  acm) 


Sugarbeets  and  Burns  Creek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pennsy:.v,\n:a 

IN  the:  house  of  rep  resent. stives 
Monday.  June  5.  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  recently 
hold  hearings  on  US  susarbeet  alloca- 
tions. Members  of  Congress  fiom  Ari- 
zona. California.  Maine.  Mmne.sota.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico,  and  Texas  appeared 
before  the  committee  sincerely  urging  an 
increa.se  in  the  dome.'^tic  allocation  of  the 
suear  quota  so  that  farmers  m  their  re- 
spective States  might  enjoy  a  larger 
share  of  the  market. 

The  United  States  consumes  about  I'a 
million  tons  of  .susar  annually,  and  do- 
mestic nefd.s  have  been  expanding  by 
some  200  000  tons  per  year.  In  the  past, 
70  percent  of  ihe  US.  sugar  require- 
ments have  bet  i  met  through  imports. 


Acreage  planted 

,8Ute 

1M0 

IiMllcat«d, 
1U61 

Ohio 

21,100 
60,400 

8,300 
81.000 
42.000 

«.800 
60,900 

0,300 
•1.700 
96.900 
42.500 
137,300 
33.000 
87.900 

au.tto<) 

212,000 
6,400 

24.000 

Mlclilgan 

Wtsconsfn   

78,000 
7,000 

^flnnesota        

80.000 

Nortli  I>akuta. 

48.000 

South  Dakota 

10.000 

Nebraska     '. 

76.000 

Kaa-sas 

Mnrtni>»,      

in,o(K> 

63, 0(H) 

Idaho 

108.000 

Wyoming  

u,ouo 

Colorado 

175,000 

Utah         

27.0(10 

Wiuhtnrt^n                          .      . 

M.OOO 

CrefCOD     -. 

23,000 

California" „ 

Other  State's 

237,000 
6,400 

United  States 

976.800 

1,087,400 

'  Relates  to  year  of  harvest.    B«'(r1nninK  1852,  indudos 
some  acreage  carried  over  to  the  following  spring. 

Scarce:  Crop  RpportUig  Doanl.  AM8,  rSOA,  March 
19H1. 

It  may  be  noted  that  little  or  no  acre- 
age is  allocated  to  growing  sugarbeets  in 
Arizona,  Maine.  New  Mexico,  or  Texas, 
even  though  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  revealed  that 
farmers  in  these  States  are  willing  and 
able  to  produce  this  important  money 
crop.  While  Members  of  Con^e.ss  from 
these  non-sugarbeet-producing  States 
are  trying  diligently  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  farming  constituents  by 
getting  sugarbeet  allotments,  they  are 
being  pressured  to  vote  against  the  best 
interests  of  these  same  constituents  by 
supporting  the  unnecessary  Burns  Creek 
public  power  project  In  southeastern 
Idaho. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Irrigation 
and  Rc«;lamation  Subcommittee  in  1959, 


1960,  and  1961  clearly  show  the  question- 
able nature  of  this  $50  million  expendi- 
ture; which,  if  approved,  will  adversely 
affect  the  agricultural  constitueiits  of 
these  Members.  Witnesses  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  testified  that  not 
one  single  acre  of  new  land  will  be 
irrigated  using  water  stored  in  the  Burns 
Creek  Reservoir.  However,  these  wit- 
nesses go  on  to  point  out  that  power 
made  available  from  the  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities  installed  in  the 
BuiTis  Creek  Dam  would  be  u.sed  to 
pump-iirigate  large  tracts  of  new  land — 
variously  estimated  at  from  55.000  to 
125,000  acres,  with  the  most  recent  testi- 
mony being  somewhere  between  55,000 
and  65,000  acres. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Irrigation 
Specialists,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. January  19f'6.  on  the  pro- 
posed West  Side  Electric  Irrigation  Co- 
oi>erative.  crops  grown  on  this  land 
would  be  typical  of  those  already  pro- 
duced under  Irrigation  in  the  adjacent 
areas  which  are  primarily  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  sugarbeets,  and  small  grains. 

During  the  House  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Bums  Creek  project,  April  17,  1961.  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  LANcrxl  questioned  Mr  Harold 
Nelson,  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Boise.  Idaho,  concerning 
sugarbeets  that  would  be  grown  on  land 
pump  irrigated  using  electricity  from 
Burns  Creek.  The  following  colloquy 
appears  on  pages  236  and  237  of  the 
hearing  transcript: 

Mr.  Lancen.  I  am  still  curious  to  know 
how  many  acres  of  sugar  you  are  going  to 
have.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  acres 
from? 

Mr.  Nexson  I  would  say.  Juat  from  ex- 
perience In  the  area,  that  probably  five  to 
six  thousand  acres  of  sugar  t>eets  would  be 
oorrect. 

Mr.  Lancen  We  have  a  moet  dlfllcult  time 
In  getting  any  surgarbeet  acreage  up  In  our 
area,  and  we  think  we  have  a  reasonably 
good  area  to  raise  sugarbeets  in,  a  place 
where  we  can  raise  them  without  Irrigation 
and  without  cost  to  anyone.  And  all  we 
seek  Is  the  mere  permission  to  plant  them 
and  to  sell  them.  And  so  consequently  It 
is  Just  natural  that  we  are  going  to  be 
curious  when  we  see  a  project  that  requires 
tax  dollars  in  order  to  promote  a  matter 
such  as  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prosp>cctive  increase 
in  .sugarbeet  acreage  irrigated  with  sub- 
sidized power  from  this  project  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  entire  acreage  planted  in  all 
other  States,  in  the  above  table — and 
Idaho  already  is  the  third  largest  sugar- 
beet  producing  State  in  the  Union.  The 
sugarbeet  area  of  Idaho  is  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  State  surrounding  the 
proposed  Burns  Creek  public  p>ower 
project.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of 
getting  sufficient  acreage  allocations  to 
Justify  construction  of  sugar  mills,  men- 
tioned in  my  friend,  Mr.  Rutherford's 
newsletter,  does  not  exist  in  Idaho  since 
they  already  have  the  mills. 

The  proposed  Bums  Creek  project — 
H.R.  36  and  H.R.  378 — is  unnecessary, 
uneconomical,  and  a  distortion  of  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  reclamation.  It  is  a 
public  p>ower  proposal  pure  and  simple 
for  an  area  where  there  is  admittedly  no 
power    shortage.    If    approved,    it    will 
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have  the  effect  of  seriously  damaging 
future  reclamation  prot'rams  of  the  West 
by  chant;uii^  the  concept  that  revenues 
from  incidental  power  production  should 
be  used  to  benefit  water  users,  to  a  new- 
concept  that  future  irrigation  projects 
be  penalized  for  the  sake  of  preference 
power  users. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cfrely  uree  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  interested  in 
Irrigation  or  sugarbeet  production  to  op- 
pose Bums  Creek  vigorously  as  being 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
own  constituents. 


DiminUhiDg  Public  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  ALJ^8K> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1961 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  point  out  fcr  attention  and  consid- 
eration a  mast  important  matter  of 
national  interest.  Ijetnslation  pending 
before  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  is- 
desiirned  to  rei  urn  to  the  Conerress  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  our 
Nation's  public  lands.  I  refer  to  HJR. 
1785  by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  iNOUYEl,  H.R.  6377  by  the  gentle- 
man from  PeruLsylvania  I  Mr.  Savlor], 
H  R.  5252  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Baring),  H  R  3342  by  myself, 
and  S  2587  by  Senator  Bartlett  for  him- 
self and  20  other  Senators.  I  use  the 
term  "return  to  the  Congress"  because 
the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Congress 
the  power  to  carry  out  such  responsibil- 
ity, which  has  for  many  years  been  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
effect  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  to  rf  instate  the  initial  power 
of  Congress  in  '.he  premise.s 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted is  two-pronged.  In  the  first 
place,  public  land  disposition  incident 
to  our  c>opulati3n  growth  and  settlement 
of  the  West  has  greatly  reduced  the  size 
of  our  Federal  public  domain.  In  the 
second  place,  executive  a^'encie.s  have  ef- 
fectuated mas,sive  withdrawals  without 
the  benefit  of  conpre.ssional  attention. 
scrutiny  or  sanction,  includine  some  un- 
wise withdrawals  and  overwithdrawa'-.s. 
thus  accelcrat.ng  the  disappearance  of 
the  Federal  public  domain  in  the  sense 
of  vacant,  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served public  linds. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
CongTP.s.s  has  already  made  a  start  in  re- 
asserting Its  authority  over  our  public 
lands  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  85-337. 
commonly  known  as  the  Englc  Act. 
which  was  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
domain  from  inadequately  considered 
withdrawals  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
services,  by  requiring  an  act  of  Con- 
gre.ss  U3  effertuate  all  military  land 
withdrawals  fxcc'edin^'  5.000  acres  In 
my  opinion,  the  hearings  this  year  on 
SIX  military  withdrawal  bills  proved  to 
be   constructive   and  fruitful  of   sound 
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analysis  and  evaluation  as  to  the  need 
for  the  proposed  military  uses,  size  of 
acreage,  duration  of  the  use  period,  and 
development  of  specific  requirements 
consistent  with  future  civilian  use  and 
the  general  public  interest. 

Although  Public  Law  85-337  places  a 
check  on  the  militai-y  departments  in 
this  regard,  there  remains  in  all  other 
executive  agencies  the  authority  to  re- 
quest from  the  Interior  Department 
withdrawals  of  any  size  or  duration. 
During  1959  and  1960,  since  the  Engle 
Act  was  adopted,  there  have  b'?en  grant- 
ed 16  such  nonmilitary  land  withdraw- 
als, each  exceeding  5.000  acres.  The 
land  involved  is  in  Alaska.  Colorado. 
Montana.  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  puiTKDse  of  HJl.  3342  and  the 
other  bills  mentioned  is  to  extend  the 
pui-view  of  the  Engle  Act  to  cover  all 
nondefense  withdrawals  the  same  as 
military  withdrawals.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive review  of  large  executive  land  dis- 
positions is  as  obvious  In  regard  to  non- 
military  agencies  as  in  the  c.ise  of  the 
military  branches.  Public  land  stai'ids 
out  as  a  great  re.'^urce  which  can  be 
best  utilized  in  the  public  Interest  only 
when  the  competing  demands  for  Its 
use  are  weighed  and  analyzed  by  the 
Congress. 


NBC  White  Paper  on  Panama; 
Subversive  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    FENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  on  "NBC  White  Paper"  by 
Lawrence  Laurent  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  26.  1961.  that  writer  made 
the  following  comment  about  the  TV 
program.  "Panama:  Danger  Zone." 
which  was  bioadcast  on  February  14 
over  the  NBC  system,  and  I  quote: 

It  gave  many  viewers  their  ftrsit  long  look 
at  a  newly  troubled  area.  Apparently  it  left 
no  room  for  areument  and  for  the  first  time 
In  the  life  of  the  series  there  were  no 
protest*. 

As  a  participant  in  that  TV  program 
who  also  saw  it  and  as  a  long-time  stu- 
dent of  the  problems  of  the  Caribbean,  I 
feel  it  is  incumbent  on  me  tc  speak  out 
again  against  those  who  would  subvert 
our  position  in  that  strategic  area,  par- 
ticularly at  Panama. 

First,  as  to  my  participation.  I  went 
to  New  York  last  fall  while  the  film  was 
being  prepared.  There  I  was  qur-ried  ex- 
tensively by  the  director  of  the  program. 
Harrj'  Rasky.  In  my  replies,  I  en- 
deavored to  give  comprehensive  answers 
to  all  his  questions  and.  at  the  time,  had 
no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  an  ob- 
jective treatment  of  the  crjcially  im- 
portant subject. 

Second,  when  the  program  was  shown 
oii  Februai-y  14,  1  hai'dly  recognized  the 
fact  that  I  had  contributed.    Reduced  to 


insignificance  and  taken  out  of  context, 
it  produced  exactly  the  opposite  result  to 
that  most  de.sired — a  clear  treatment  of 
our  just  rights  and  obhgauons  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal  I  shall  comment 
briefly  on  parts  of  Uie  proj^ram. 

Startiivg  with  an  accompanunent  of 
calypso  music,  it  promptly  focused  on  a 
theme  hostile  to  the  Uiuted  States  and 
gave  local  agitators  an  opporturuty  to 
voice  their  extreme  views  without  ad- 
equate clarification. 

It  gave  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  for- 
mer Governor  of  tlie  Canal  Zone  who 
had  bravely  faced  the  1959  Canal  Zone 
uivasion  and  effectively  handled  the 
crisis  without  giving  liim  aii  opportur.ity 
to  reply  to  his  castigator. 

While  the  luixrator  repeated  a  mass  of 
dt'taiiS.  much  of  it  wholly  irrelevant  ai'id 
misleadiiig,  liis  statements  were  most 
significant  for  what  he  failed  to  say. 
There  was  an  obvious  avoidance  of  pre- 
senting a  true  picture  of  the  just  riglits 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
ou:-  vitaJ  interests  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  Uie  enure  world. 

The  total  eHect  was  against  the  true 
needs  of  our  country — a  view  that  seems 
to  have  confoi-med  with  that  of  certain 
policymakers  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  pubLc.  as 
shown  by  my  extensive  correspondence, 
an  overwhelming  num^oer  of  letters  from 
informed  observers  were  highly  critical 
of  the  program  as  tending  to  subvert 
our  position  in  the  Canal  Zone  A  few 
criticized  me  as  being  more  represent- 
ative of  European  despotism  than  of 
the  United  States  and  its  policy  of 
generosity.  Some  had  been  confused  by 
what  was  actually  a  most  misleading 
program. 

Now  to  return  to  the  comments  by 
Lawrence  Laurent,  I  wish  to  stress, 
despite  assei-tions  to  the  contrary-,  the 
following : 

First.  The  subject  of  the  NBC  "White 
Paper  on  Panama:  Danger  Zone"  is  not 
new  as  suggested  by  him,  but  old. 

Second.  Wiiile  the  TV  program  may 
have  given  a  "first  look"  to  some,  its 
storv-  has  been  treated  extensively  in 
many  addresses  in  the  Congress  and  in 
numerous  thoughtful  articles  over  the 
last  few  years  in  various  magazines  that 
are  available  to  tliose  who  seek  enlight- 
enment. 

Third.  Notwithstanding  statements 
to  the  contrary,  the  views  presented  in 
the  NBC  White  Paper  .\re  subject  to 
argument  and  should  be  clarified  and 
not  confused. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  universal  approval 
as  implied  by  Writer  Laurent,  there  were 
many  protests  of  the  strongest  charac- 
ter to  the  obvious  slant  of  the  program 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  in  these 
tragic  times  when  our  Nation,  which  is 
the  last  great  outpost  of  freedom,  is  be- 
ing consistently  attacked  and  under- 
mmed  by  those  who  have  received  Uie 
bounties  of  our  national  freedom,  these 
subversive  forces  control  not  only  many 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country 
but  also  the  television  ar.d  radio  net- 
works; and  the  opportunity  seems  never 
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to  be  overlooked  by  them  to  misrepre- 
sent every  incident  of  mternational  fric- 
tion in  a  way  antagonistic  to  and  down- 
rightly  subversive  of  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  in  derogation  of  the 
facts  involved 

These  subversive  methods  are,  in  ef- 
fect, conspiratorial  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  so 
intended.  They  are  altogether  ir- 
responsible and  alien,  and  the  methods 
and  practices  of  these  enemies  of  our 
institutions  should  be  recognized,  ex- 
posed, and  abated.  They  represent  the 
same  character  of  communistic  infiltra- 
tion that  has  weakened  le.sser  nations 
throughout  the  world  and  made  them 
easy  prey  for  communistic  conquest. 

Mr,  Speaker,  since  February,  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Caribbean  has  continued 
to  deteriorate.  No  responsible  official  of 
the  executive  branch  has  yet  spoken 
out  Ln  ringing  words  as  to  what  our  poli- 
cy should  be  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  write 
their  views  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  their  Senators  and 
Representatives,  demanding  an  end  to 
diplomatic  weakness  and  adoption  of 
reasoned  policies  that  are  fully  protective 
of  our  national  interests  at  Panama 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include 
:he  article  in  full 

N'BC  White  Paper     Proved  a  THrtrMPH 
I  (By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

The  NBC  White  Paper"  series  has  a  pre- 
tentious title,  borrowed  from  the  British 
terra  for  an  official  government  report  The 
series  never  did  get  around  to  the  subjects, 
originally  announced,  on  "The  PR  Boys"  or 
the  public  relations  business,  on  'Govern- 
ment by  Publicity"  or  "The  Soviet  Union 
from  Within    ' 

If  these  are  failings,  however,  they  are 
minor  fallings  Certainly  nothing  since  Ed- 
ward R  Murrows  first  season  with  "See  It 
Now"  has  covered  as  many  controversial  sub- 
jects with  as  much  depth  and  understand- 
ing The  NBC  White  Paper'  series  Is  a 
major  triumph  for  the  newly  emphasized 
dimension  of  reality  on  television 

The  series  arrived  last  Novem.ber  with  a 
report  on  "The  U-2  Affair  This  frank  and 
caustic  Interpretation  on  a  major  Interna- 
tional blunder  drew  much  applause  and 
many  complaints  One  vet«ran8  organiza- 
tion condemned  the  program,  not  for  any 
Inaccuracies  or  mistakes  but  because  it 
lacked    the   proper    patriotic   fervor 

Another  outcry  followed  i  in  December) 
the  poetic  and  over-stated  study  of  the  sit- 
in  crisis  In  Nashville  Tenn  On  this  pro- 
gram, producer  Al  Wasserman.  an  intenae, 
perceptive,  documentary  artist,  used  some 
rigid  stereotypes  to  achieve  a  tremendous 
dramatic  impact  Artistically,  it  was  superb 
As  a  reporting  Job.  it  was  much  too  sub- 
jective 

Panama  Danger  Zone"  came  In  February 
and  It  gave  many  viewers  their  first  long  look 
at  a  newly  troubled  area  Apparently,  It  left 
no  room  for  argument  and  f 't  the  first  time 
in  the  life  of  the  series  there  were  no  pro- 
tests. 

A  situation  that  had  been  overlooked,  the 
diminishing  powers  ot  the  State  leglslattire. 
was  studied  in  March  Interviews  nimed 
meetings,  charts  and  the  narration  of  Chet 
Huntley  put  "Man  in  the  Middle  The  State 
Legislature"  into  new  perspective  for  many 
American  citizens 

"The  Anatomy  of  a  Hospital"  was  lxx)ked 
Into  an  April  Sunday  evenings  schedule 
This    was  a   sympathetic    l'»k   at    the  some- 


times sudden,  often  violent  death  that  is  a 
part  of  a  city  hospital.  The  suffering  and 
the  mercy  was  contrasted  with  the  non- 
emotional,  prosaic  problems  of  finance  that 
harass  hospital  administrators. 

These  .separate  parts  of  hospital  opera- 
tion are  inseparable  and  never  before  on 
television  had  they  been  linked  for  such 
effect 

The  NBC  White  Pa[>er  series  ended  Its 
first  season  this  week  with  the  telecast  of 
Railroads:  Ead  of  the  Line?"  One  would 
not  expect  the  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion to  contain  much  poetry.  Imagery  or  ro- 
mance Yet  these  were  exactly  the  qual- 
ities that  producer  Wasserman  caught  and 
which  were  passed  along  by  haunting  film 
footage  and  by  Huntley's  matter-of-fact  nar- 
ration. 

Seldom  In  history  have  we  loved  any  m&- 
chlne  as  we  loved  the  homely,  noisy  steam 
locomotive.  Wasserman  wisely  picked  up  a 
paragraph  out  of  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Of  Time 
and  the  River  "  to  Illustrate  this  Improbable 
love  affair  between  the  North  American  and 
the  mechanical  monster: 

"Train.s  cross  the  continent  In  a  swirl  of 
dust  and  thunder,  the  leaves  fly  down  the 
tracks  behind  them,  the  great  trains  cleave 
through  gxilch  and  gully,  they  rumble  with 
spoked  thunder  on  the  bridges  over  the 
brown  wash  of  mighty  rivers,  they  toll 
through  hills,  they  skirt  the  rough  ground 
stubble  of  sliorn  fields,  they  whip  past  empty 
stations  In  the  little  towns  and  their  great 
stride  pxjiunds  its  even  pulse  across  America.  ' 

Now.  the  railroads  are  In  trouble.  The 
wonder  and  glamor  which  belonged  to  the 
locomotive  now  belong  to  the  Jet  airplane 
and  to  the  space  rocket  The  "White  Paper." 
however,  had  a  note  of  hope  that  the  train 
will  recover  with  new  uses. 

After  a  season  of  six  shows,  executive  pro- 
ducer Irvln  Oitlln  can  be  proud  of  the  work 
of  his  staff  He  should  also  have  proved  the 
value  ot  such  programs 


Statesmanlike   Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  hon- 
ored ard  pleased  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  vei-y  timely  and  statesmanlike  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  my  valued 
friend  and  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Congressman  Harold  D.  Dono- 
HUE,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Anna  Maria 
College  in  Paxton.  Mass,  on  Sunday. 
June  4 

Conif  ressmaii  EtoNoHUE's  stirring  com- 
mentaiT  and  remarks  on  current  condi- 
tions facing  contemporaiT  graduates  are 
a  sober  warning  and  a  lofty  m.spiration. 

His  talk  was  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  graduates  and  was  appropriately 
noted  m  the  press  by  the  celebrated 
Worce.ster  Telegram  in  an  article  which 
I  also  ask  leave  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks 

I  heartily  congratulate  Congre.ssman 
DoNOHUE  upon  hLs  excellent  address. 
It  is  in  an  admirable  tenor  and  should 


do  much  to  clarify  national  thinking  on 
the  vital  matters  which  he  discussed: 
Address  to  GmAiruATrs    A.vna  Maria  Coi.i.ece, 

Paxton,   Mass..   bt   thf,    Honorabi  t    Haroi.o 

D    DoNOHtrc 

My  dear  young  graduates,  somehow  the 
title.  Address  to  the  Graduates.*"  on  your 
program  above  my  name  .seems  to  suggest 
the  appearance  of  an  all-kuowing  somebody, 
to  reveal  secret  guldellnee,  guaranteeing  the 
prijsperous  pursuit  of  worldly  happmesa  and 
success. 

I  am  sure  you  graduates  entertain  no  such 
illusion;  I  am  certain  I  possess  no  such 
knowledge 

In  truth.  I  am  here  more  to  receive,  from 
your  own  composite  picture  of  youtMxil 
beauty,  wholesomeness.  and  vitality,  renewed 
inspiration  for  my  own  labors  than  to  offer 
you  any  directional  counsel. 

As  members  of  the  new  generation,  rather 
than  seeking  any  advice  for  your  future,  you 
might  well  ask  your  elders  for  an  account  of 
our  stewardship  of  your  American  heritage. 
If  you  did,  our  approach  to  an  explanation 
would  be  more  In  a  tone  of  apology  than  any 
tune  of  triumph. 

Particularly  on  this  bright  and  happy  day 
of  your  lives  it  would  be  our  heartfelt  desire 
to  bring  you  "news  of  good  tidings."  that  all 
Is  well  at  home  and  abroad  That  Is  the 
kind  of  legacy  we  elders  hoped  to  have  wait- 
ing for  yt)u  but  which,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  fully  deliver  at  this  time 

For,  at  home,  we  have  been  suffering  a  long 
period  of  frightening  national  decline  In  our 
traditionally  high  moral  standards  and 
ethical  principles.  More  than  a  decade  of 
excessive  self-indulgence  and  inordinate  con- 
centration upon  personal  profit  and  pleasure 
has  alarmingly  weakened  the  spiritual 
strength  and  moral  fiber  of  our  country 

Out  of  this  general  decline  we  have  become 
afflicted  with  constantly  Increasing  numbers 
of  major  crimes  of  sex  and  violence,  high 
divorce  rates,  waves  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  a  common  disregard  of  spiritual  concepts 
and  patriotic  restraints  Let  me  cite  a  few 
current  examples  of  this  latter  development 
For  Instance,  while  moat  were  demonstrat- 
ing wide  unconcern  about  true  moral  values. 
a  few  were  discovered  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  fixing  false  prices 

While  the  majority  were  experiencing  re- 
newed confidence  from  the  coordinated  suc- 
cess of  our  first  astronaut,  disturbing  ex- 
amples of  questionable  work  delays  at  vital 
missile  production  bases  were  being  un- 
covered. 

While  Presidential  represenUtlves  were 
proclaiming  abroad  our  creed  In  the  equality 
of  man.  some  sections  of  our  own  country 
were  incredibly  denying  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  certain  American  citizens 

While  our  most  Informed  leaders  exhort 
us  to  the  Imperative  defense  of  our  institu- 
tions, a  few  are  heard  In  plaintive  appeal 
for  app>easement  at  any  cost 

Meanwhile,  abroad,  our  capabilities  and 
qualifications  for  free  world  leadership  have 
been  seriously  questioned  Our  self-accepted 
superiority  In  the  technical  sciences  was 
temporarily  dented  Some  programs  to  aid 
and  advance  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare 
of  other  countries  were  proving  to  be  mis- 
used and  misguided.  In  sf)me  places  we 
were  criticized  for  being  tof>  quick  with  too 
Uttle  and.  In  others,  of  being  to<j  late  with 
too  much.  Some  of  our  traditionally  close 
allies  were  being  tempted  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  while  our  avowed  enemy  moved 
forward  in  arrogant  daring 

Happily,  but  cautiously,  I  believe  we  chu 
now  observe  the  apf>earance  of  a  few  sigiis 
that  will  lead,  please  0<:>d.  ti>ward  a  healthy. 
general  recovery  With  respect  to  your  de- 
preciated   legacy,    first    sign    is    the    recog- 
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nltion  and  admission  of  past  Indiscretions 
by  yi-uT  elders;  however,  we  hflve  not  yet 
bankrupted  you. 

We  may  have  »e«n  ethically  lax.  but  tJie 
fvindamental  faith  of  our  forefather*  U  Btlll 
within  Vis 

Because  'f  gt-id  will  and  peaceful  desire, 
we  have  permitted  our  enemy  sbroad  to 
embarrass  a*  but  we  have  not  permitted  him 
to  drive  us  to  despair  or  defeat 

We  may  have  often  been  1  -ose  In  our 
thoughts  but  we  have  ret  Uned  our  basic  un- 
derstanding In  my  opli.lon.  it  Is  Indeed 
vital  that  we  unceasingly  project  that  under- 
standing. 

You  are  particularly  fitted  to  help  In  this 
objective. 

The  gravest  threat  to  our  nhtional  ii.teg- 
rlty.  trtynx  wtthln  and  without  wa»  prlncl- 
pallT  brought  oi.  in  n.y  Judgment  by  pre- 
vious delays  in  three  fields  of  fundament*: 
understanding 

We  hare  been  complacently  slow  In  under- 
standing the  dextrurtlve  nature  of  the  evil 
affiirtlng  ur  from  within  the  vinous  nature 
of  the  enen.y  without  and  the  changing 
nature  of  m  xlrrr    warfaxf 

We  havf  been  lumost  .'at^Uy  si nw  In  under- 
Rt,i:.rt..',k:  ■;..'•  Ve  destructive  r.nture  of  the 
patrar.  materiality  suffocating  the  original 
spirit  of  our  Bocl'«ty  Is  the  same  a?  that  which 
ha*  marked  tlie  pages  ■ 'f  hljt.(ry  with  the  fall. 
of  other  prond  prosperous  and  strong  na- 
tions of  the  pa«t  Into  the  dark  valley  of 
humiliation  and  oblivion  from  which  na- 
tions rise  no  more. 

We  have  been  almost  tragically  slow  to 
understand  the  nature  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism as  the  deadliest  enemy  in  world  experi- 
ence. We  have  been  acting,  and  reacting, 
from  the  unfounded  conviction  that  com- 
munism Is  but  the  name  of  a  passing  fashion 
and  involves  no  more  threatening  danger 
than  a  buzzing  bumblebee. 

We  have  been  carelessly  unmindful  that 
the  historically  written  and  avowed  purpose 
of  this  devilish  philosophy  Is  to  patiently 
and  ultimately  enslave  the  world  by  any 
means  and  In  whatever  time  It  takes. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  In  more  recent 
times  we  could  likely  forget  the  arrogant 
warnings  of  fae  current  Kremlin  leader 
when.  In  1956.  he  said  "we  will  bury  you." 
Again,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
In  1959.  he  tolc.  vis  "your  grandchildren  will 
live  under  communism. *' 

Addicted  with  our  own  lassitude  and  seem- 
ing security,  we  have  been  tempted  to  over- 
look the  stark  fact  there  is  another  great 
power  In  the  world  bent  on  perverting  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  peace  into  tyran- 
ny and  death. 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  that  these  ruthless 
aggressors  hold  up  deceit,  hypocrisy,  false- 
hood and  treachery  as  the  high  standards  of 
their  atheistic  Immorality.  For  them  there 
are  no  splrllua;  resulctlons  In  their  race  to 
conquer. 

We  have  been,  further,  dangerously  slow 
to  understand  the  nature  of  modern  war- 
fare. We  too  commonly  think  of  war  In 
terms  of  shooting,  when.  In  fact,  shooting 
has  become   a    UL&t   resort   in  modern  war. 

Today,  war  bi  a  matter  of  pressure.  Pres- 
sure can  be  prlltlcal.  economic,  psychologi- 
cal, violently  physical,  or  any  combination 
of  them.  The  Communists,  with  their  long 
range  strategy,  dedicated  patience  and  their 
kiK.v.ledce  thct  the  whole  globe  Is  their 
field  of  battle  have  developed  the  war  of 
varvlng  pressures  to  Its  highest  degree.  By 
Its  skillful  us/',  they  have  been  repeatedly 
throwing  us  a  ad  the  free  world  Into  recur- 
ring status  of  disunity  confusion  and  hesi- 
tation. 

Through  unhurried  and  persistent  prob- 
Ings  of  American  moral  end  military  pre- 
paredness. th«y  have  not  yet  followed  up 
their  intermittent  indications  of  peaceful  ne- 


gotiation with  concrete  evidence  of  sincerity 
It  Is  q\:ite  prot>able  they  will  not  provide 
such  evidence  until  they  are  satlsAed  ti»at 
.American  morale  and  might  ha»  regained 
•lie  St.":  ■•..re  .'iiid  tl.e  !-tamina  of  our  found- 
ers This  patten,  of  the  Russian  cold  wa.' 
scheme  and  design  has  lonp  been  spelled 
out  before  us  and  we  have  fliiar.y  and  realis- 
tically analyzed  it  Let  us.  Uien,  to  the  do- 
ing of  the  task  that  clearly  lies  before  us 

In  this  doing  your  new  generation  should 
willingly  accept  its  fuil  part.  "'A'e  remind 
you  that  each  genera*  ion  of  .Americans  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  its  own  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
liberties  and  ln.sututions 

The  false  worship  of  materiality  in  .Amer- 
ica must  be  rejected  The  faith,  the  t>eliefs 
and  the  principles  of  our  foundere  n.uet  be 
revived  and  restored  the  creepl;ig  curse  of 
mass  apathy  must  be  scorned  a;id  replaced 
with  a  new  era  of  perstinal  ref.ponsitaility. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  mora:  integrity  of 
this  Nation  be  repawned 

Against  the  pixiiess  enemy  .^ibroad  our 
tradltlonahv  heroic  virtues  of  petience.  for- 
titude, courage,  sacrifice  and  concern  for  our 
neighbor,  must  be  resurrected  For  the 
common  goal  of  moderr.  rr.llltAry  prepared- 
ness on  every  front,  all  segment*  wahin  r  ir 
•oclety — the  Individual,  business,  lal»r.  agri- 
culture, pxjUtlca;  parties — mus-.  submerge 
eelf-lnterest  for  the  nations:  purpf«e  We 
can.  and  we  will,  succeed  if  we  march  forward 
In  living  observance  of  the  words  in  our 
pledge  of  allegiance,  u^  bf  one  NatK  n  under 
Ood. 

As  Catholic  American  patriot;,  you  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  lead  your  new  genera- 
tion in  this  desperate  fight  t^  save  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  ail  mankliid. 

You  have  been  taught  that  the  d.gnlty  of 
man  comes  from  His  divine  creation.  You 
have  been  Instructed  that  sacrlf.ce  is  merely 
following  the  example  of  our  Saviour.  You 
have  been  shown  that  virtue  in  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  nation,  can  be  attaned  only  by 
adherence  to  the  commandmen'.*  of  the  .\-- 
mighty.  You  have  come  to  real.ze  that  n..in 
Is  the  master  of  his  own  soul  and  the  dic- 
tator of  his  own  destiny.  You  have  seen 
how  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  followed 
only  after  tortuous  testing  in  the  soul-sear- 
ing fires  of  pain,  sorrow.  humiliaUon  and 
even  betrayal.  You  have  learned  that  honor- 
able service  to  country  is  but  fulfillment  of 
dutiful  service  to  Ood. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
Issued  a  clarion  call  for  us  to  uiite  In  a  re- 
newed and  relnvlgorated  beginning  to  estab- 
lish honorable  peace  throughout  the  world. 
He  has  indicated  his  own  conviction  that 
our  desperate  duel  for  such  peace  with  a 
godless  enemy  may  extend  lnde:an!tely. 

He  has  further  expressed  his  solemn  be- 
lief that  the  hour  has  come  for  each  Ameri- 
can to  decide  for  himself  wliether  he  wishes 
to  abjectly  accept  the  tyrann-cal  yoke  of 
Communist  slavery  or  paulotlcally  accept 
the  long  sacrifices  imperative  .for  the  con- 
tinuing enjoyment  of  the  inalienable  rights 
endowed  upon  him  by  his  Creator. 

The  summary  challenge  before  us.  then. 
Is  whether  the  voluntary  self -discipline  of  a 
free  people  in  a  united  society,  under  God, 
can  prevail  over  the  regimented  rule  of  a 
slave  state  under  atheistic  dictators. 

Therein  lies  the  opportunity  lor  you  to  ap- 
ply your  training  toward  the  victory  we 
must  commonly  achieve. 

The  united  proof  of  our  capacity  and  char- 
acter in  self -discipline,  for  God  and  country, 
is  the  last  chance  we  may  have  to  convince 
the  Kremlin  leaders  that  peaceful  settlement 
In  honor.  Is  their  wisest  choice  in  prevention 
of  their  own  self-destruction  In  a  nuclear 
war. 

Strengthened  by  your  special  learning.  In- 
spired by  your  dedicated  teachers,  obligated 
by  the  sacrifices  of  your  parents,  with  faith 


m  your  co'.:ntry  and  belief  in  your  Gc>d  I 
ask  you  to  go  forth  and  assume  your  right- 
ful leadership  In  this  battle,  fortified  by 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  William  Lloyd 
OarriBon  iwhen  principles  are  Involved" 
which  were  repeated  and  reiterated  by  Presi- 
dc.t  Kennedy  as  he  recently  left  for  Europe 
to  meet  the  heads  of  staw  of  that  conti- 
nent—  I  am  in  e.JT3est.  I  wUI  not  equivo- 
cate. I  will  not  excuse.  I  will  not  retreat 
an  inch  and  1  will  be  heard  " 

I  know  that  you  graduates  when  princi- 
ples are  involved  will  be  In  earnest  That 
you  will  not  equivocate  That  you  will  nf>t 
excuse.  TTiat  you  will  not  retreat  an  inch 
and  you  certainly  will  be  heard  and  all  will 
listen. 

In  dedicating  yourselves  to  duty,  for  God 
and  country,  may  I  remind  you  your  perse- 
verance does  have  the  irisplrtng  guarantee 
of  success  in  the  prom,lse  contained  '.n  the 
words  from  the  Scriptures  "He  who  endureth 
to  the  end  will  be  saved  '" 


DoNOHVE  Exhorts  Anna  Maria  1&61  Class 
(By  Betty  LllyeBirom) 

Paxton  — Today  s  .American  oc-llege  grad- 
u.itee  have  not  been  left  the  all-bright  kind 
of  legacy  their  elders  would  have  liked.  U.S. 
Represent.-.tlve  Harold  D  Donoht-x  told 
graduating  seniors  at  Anna  Maria  College 
yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  colleges  12th  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Foundress  Hall  the 
Worcester  C<M.CTessmftn  said  It  is  up  to  the 
gTaduat.es  thempe:ves  to  make  this  the  kind 
of  world  they  would  like  to  live  In. 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
all  is  well  at  l.cme  and  abroad — this  is  the 
kind  of  legacy  we  elders  hoped  to  have  wait- 
ing for  you."  he  said  'but,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  case  " 

DoNOHfE  charged  that  America  at  home 
h.is  become  "soft  from  a  long  decline  in  our 
traditional  high  moral  st-indards  a.*id  ethical 
conduct"  and  that  America  abroad  has  un- 
derestimated both  the  strength  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  enemy — communism — and  the 
degree  to  which  modern  warfare  has 
clianged. 

PAGAN    MATEEIALTTT 

"We  have  been  complacently  slow  to  un- 
derstand the  destructive  nature  ot  our  em- 
phasis on  pagan  materiality — the  same 
pagan  materiality  that  has  marked  the  pages 
of  history  with  the  fall  cf  other  prosperous, 
proud  and  strong  nations  of  the  past  Into 
the  dark,  deep  valley  of  oblivion  from  which 
no  nation  ever  rises."'  he  said. 

He  also  charged  that  America  has  been 
^Tuilty  of  treating  communism  as  'a  passing 
fashion  no  more  threatening  than  a  buzzing 
btimblebee,"  rather  than  as  a  force  intent 
on  ultimately  enslaving  tlie  world 

Finally,  he  sft:d  we  have  been  ■d.xi.ger- 
ously  slow"  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  mi.'d- 
ern  warf.iJ-e  has  changed  and  that  the  old 
"shooting  war"  has  been  replaced  by  a  war 
of  pressure. 

On  a  hopeful  note.  Donohve  commer^ted 
that  a  few  signs  of  a  "healthy  general  re- 
covery" from  these  Ills  are  observable 

"The  first  sign,"  he  said,  "is  the  recogni- 
tion and  admlsKi>'n  of  pa.«:T  Indiscretions  on 
the  pu.*-!  of  your  elders  We  may  have  been 
etlilca.ly  lax,  but  the  fundament.a:  faith  of 
our  forefathers  is  still  within  us. 

"We  have  permitted  o'ur  enemy  to  embar- 
rass us,  but  we  have  not  all.  wed  him  to  drive 
us  to  despair  or  defeat  '" 

Much  is  yet  to  be  done,  he  said,  and  the 
responsibility  for  doing  It  will  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  young  people  emerging  from 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

"The  false  worship  of  materiality  In  Amer- 
ica must  be  rejected."  he  said.  "The  creep- 
ing curse  of  mxiss  apathy  must  be  replaced 
with  a  new  era  of  personal  responsltUlty. 
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"Against  the  godless  enemy  abroad,  our 
heroic  virtues — patience,  fortitude  and  con- 
cern for  our  Nation — must  be  resumed. 
And  In  order  to  reach  our  common  goal  of 
preparedness  on  every  front,  we  must  each 
iearn  to  submerge  our  individual  interests 
to  the  single  Interest  of  the  Nation," 

Bishop  Flanagan  presided  at  the  exerclfies 
and  conferred  degrees  on  66  seniors.  largest 
class  ever  graduat-ed  from  the  college. 

Special    honors    included  : 

The  Marian  Award,  presented  by  the  Cath- 
olic Women's  Club  of  Worcester  to  a  member 
of  the  graduating  cla-ss  who  best  exemplifies 
the  true  spirit  of  Catholic  womanhood,  to 
Jacqueline  Duguay  Walsh  of  Worcester. 

BISH  .J?  GIVF^   DIPLOMAS 

The  Archibald  R.  LeMieux  Award  of  $100 
for  outstanding  merit — shared  by  Catherine 
T.  Christmas  of  Ho'.den.  president  of  the  stu- 
dent government,  Jeannette  Y  Hebert  of 
Worcester,  vice  president  of  student  govern- 
ment; and  Cecile  C  Quintal  of  Central  Falls, 
R  I  ,  president   of    the  senior   class. 

Elected  to  Kappa  Gamma  Pi.  national  hon- 
or society  of  Catholic  colleges  for  women — 
Geraldlne  M  Nadeau  of  Grand  Cascapedia. 
Quebec;  Gloria  A  Stuart,  of  Easthampton: 
Jacqueline  Duguay  Walsh  and  Joanne  C 
Walsh,  of  Auburn 

Elected  to  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  national 
scholastic  honor  society  for  students  of 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities — Eliza- 
beth A.  Dame  of  North  Grafton.  Geraldlne  M 
Nadeau  and  Gloria  A  Stuart 

Other  speakers  at  the  exercises  Included 
Rev  Theodore  A  Fortier  A  A  ,  who  gave  the 
invocation,  and  Sifter  Irene  Mane.  S.S.A,. 
president  of  the  c  .liege 

Bishop  Flanagan  ^>fficiated  at  a  pontifical 
baccalaureate  mass  for  the  graduates  yes- 
terday morning  in  .S"-  Pauls  Cathedral.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rt  Rev  Msgr.  David 
C    Sullivan,   pastor  of  St    Peter's  Church. 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  at 
Memorial  Day  Ceremony,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn.,  Sunday,  May  28,  1%1 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUISE  G.  REECE 

OK    TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   June  5.  1961 

Mrs.  REECE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  very  fine 
excerpts  from  remarks  made  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Honor- 
able EsTES  Kefauver.  in  the  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies  held  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Center,  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn  .  on  Sunday.  May  28.  1961: 

No  one  can  stand  in  this  place,  at  this 
moment  in  time  without  feeling  caught  up 
in  our  Nation's  past,  present  and  future. 
Vast  memories  are  collected  here  So.  also, 
.^re  our  dreams. 

History's  roUcall  for  Mountain  Home 
stretches  back  to  the  Revolution  This  was 
the  home  of  Robert  Young,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  fought  at  King's  Mountain  and 
is  now  buned  here. 

It  was  the  home,  too,  of  other  great  fig- 
ures John  Sevier  and  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
late  Congressman  Brownlow.  who  founded 
Mountain  Home,  and  our  lately  disparted 
friend.  Representative  Carroll  Reece 


A  great  love  of  country,  confirmed  In  duty. 
has  always  pervaded  this  area.  It  has  long 
been  acclaimed  as  having  furnished  more 
volunteers  to  the  colors  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Nearby  Carter  County,  for  example,  fvir- 
nlshed  three  companies  of  volunteers  in 
World  War  I;  so  many  that  it  became  un- 
necessary to  draft  even  one  man  In  the 
county. 

Many  of  those  who  died  in  that  war  and 
In    later   ones   are    buried    among    the   3.800 
graves     Just     beyond     this    memorial     park 
Their    lips    are    sealed;    most    of    us    cannot 
Icnow  what  had  been  their  hopes  and  dreams 

And  neither  can  we  more  thf.n  guess  what 
were  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those  count- 
less other  Americans  who  have  died  for  free- 
dom's sake,  as  symbolized  by  the  replica  of 
the  great  tomb  In  our  midst. 

But  many  of  those  yet  living  who  are 
gathered  here  today — the  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
the  Spanish -American  War  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  other  wars — can  tell  us  much 
about  the  agony  that  war  brings. 

So  can  the  patients  and  the  doctors,  the 
nurses  and  the  counselors  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center  here  at  Mountain 
Home. 

Prom  them  all.  we  can  learn  what  it  means 
to  lose  a  son.  a  father,  or  some  other  rela- 
tive In  war  Or  we  can  discover  what  It  Is 
like  to  forfeit  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  otherwise 
become  disabled  by  war 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  But  how  difficult  It  Is  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  peace;  to  learn  how  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  brotherhood  with- 
out resort  to  war. 

Perhaps  we  could  start  by  consulting 
some  of  those  who  hold  the  future  In  their 
hands — the  hundreds  of  Boy  Scouts  who  are 
taking  part  In  this  Memorial  Day  service. 

What  were  their  thoughts  this  morning  as 
they  moved  through  the  VA  cemetery  close 
by.  placing  an  American  flag  on  each  grave? 
What  are  their  hopes  and  dreams? 

Surely,  they  must  have  felt,  as  all  of  us  do. 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  departed  for 
the  contributions  they  had  made  to  the 
cau.se  of  preserving  freedom. 

But  did  these  youngsters  have  deeper,  per- 
sonal  thoughts?  Did  they  wonder  whether 
it  Is  Inevitable  that  one  day  they.  too.  might 
be  called  upon  to  fight  for  freedom  on  shores 
not  yet  known? 

Such  a  prospect,  we  elders  must  adn\lt,  can 
t>e  exciting  to  a  boy  of  scout  age  It's  an 
excitement  not  likely  to  be  tempered  by  the 
sobering  knowledge  of  war's  horrors. 

Besides,  the  search  for  peace  by  contrast, 
is  usually  dull.  It  is  sadly  the  marks  of 
our  civilization  that  we  remember  more 
vividly  those  who  have  fought  in  war  than 
those  who  have   fought   for   peace. 

Yet.  unless  all  civilization  is  now  to  be  loet, 
we  must  teach  our  children  to  cherish  free- 
dom without  automatically  yielding  to  war 
as  the  inevitable  and  only  recourse  for  set- 
tling disputes. 

We  must  teach  them  that  it  Is  sometimes 
the  better  part  of  valor  to  exhaust  all  peace- 
ful, honorable  means  of  preserving  and  ad- 
vancing freedom's  cause  before  committing 
ourselves  or  our  friends  to  battle. 

In  my  lifetime,  I  have  met  few  Americans 
called  into  their  country's  service  who  did 
not  hope  that  the  war  they  were  then  being 
asked  to  fight  was  supposed  to  be  the  war 
to  end  all  wars. 

So  It  Is  fair  to  ask  ourselves  whether  those 
whose  memory  we  honor  today  will  have  died 
In  vain  unless  we,  the  living,  dedicate  our 
lives  to  the  task  of  preserving  freedom  In 
peace. 

The  nature  and  character  of  today's  world 
makes  this  a  formidable  task  It  Is  a  far 
different  world  than  existed  40  years  ago,  20 
years  ago.  or  even  a  year  ago 

No  longer  does  the  balance  of  power  lie  with 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 


ica, or  even  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet   Union. 

We  are  quickly  discovering  that  millions 
of  people  in  formerly  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  earth — In  Africa  and  Asia  particular- 
ly—are responding  to  the  appeal  of  freedom 
and    dally    groping    toward    It 

Once  we  merely  looked  to  the  moon. 
Now  we  talk  of  shooting  for  It.  But  In  our 
conquest  of  the  skies,  we  are  sharply  re- 
minded of  the  pressing  problems  that  re- 
main unsolved  on  earth 

Some  of  these  are  right  at  our  doorstep. 
How  can  we  persuade  uncommitted  millions 
that  we  truly  believe  In  brotherhood  and 
freedom  when  we  deny  the  right  of  some 
Americans  to  ride  a  bus  unmolested? 

A  score  or  more  of  limited  wars  have  been 
fought  in  various  parts  of  the  world  since 
the  close  of  World  War  U.  What  a  sad 
commentary  on  man's  failure  to  live  in  peace 
with  his  International  neighbors. 

We  have  the  machinery  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  our  international  problems.  But 
this  machinery  is  seldom  used.  There  Is,  for 
example,  the  World  Court.  It  Is  situated  at 
The  Hague  and  is  staffed  with  brilliant  in- 
ternational lawyers.  Yet.  it  has  decided  less 
than  20  cases  in  15  years. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  machinery  oX  the 
Atlantic  Alliance — both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary— through  which  we  can  build  a  com- 
mon front  against  conununlsm  and  help 
small  nations  to  help  themselves.' 

But  we  need  to  use  more  of  this  machinery 
and  use  It  more  actively.  We  also  need  lo 
close  ranks;  an  Atlantic  community  which 
Is  divided,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  is  one 
which  Is  sure  to  fall 

The  cause  of  democracy  is  one  of  freedom 
for  all  i>eople  under  God  In  subscribing  to 
this  principle,  we  must  recognize  that  Amer- 
icans hold  no  copyright  on  freedom,  to 
flourish.  It  must  be  shared. 

As  Aniericans.  let  us  recognize  that  de- 
mocracy Imposes  greater  responsibilities  than 
any  other  kind  of  government — and  then  let 
us  accept   those  responsibilities   willingly. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  let  us 
freely  listen  to  new  Ideas  and  fearlessly  dls- 
cu.ss  them,  for  Ignorance  and  a  closed  mUid 
can  contribute  little  to  the  awesome  need  of 
our  times. 

Finally,  let  us  have  faith  In  ourselves,  in 
the  people  around  us.  in  our  leaders  who 
are  trying  to  serve,  and  in  our  country.  But 
most  of  all  let  us  have  faith  in  God  and 
the  right.     Thank  you. 


National  Catholic  Youth  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

•    r     MAsSACmSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1961 

Mr  ONEHJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  11th 
annual  observance  of  National  Catholic 
Youth  Week  will  be  from  October  29. 
1961.  through  November  5.  1961.  The 
theme  for  the  week  is  "Youth.  Unity, 
Truth.'      • 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Youth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  E.  Schieder.  director 
of  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  United 
States,  is  sponsor  of  the  week. 

They  are  to  t>e  congratulated  for  se- 
lecting such  an  acutely  appropriate 
theme.  "Youth.  Unity.  Truth."  which 
aims  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  world 
on  dedicated  Catholic  youth  who  pos- 
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sess  the  truth  and  yearn  to  work  toward 
the  tinion  of  all  nations  and  all  faiths,  to 
alert  the  world  to  the  tremendous  power 
in  the  hands  of  young  people  committed 
to  truth,  and  tx)  help  youth  realize  that 
all  truth  cx)me.i  from  God  and  that  only 
through  Him  can  youth  achieve  its  goals. 

No  theme  could  be  more  attuned  to  the 
crises  dominating  the  world  today. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  it  become  more  vitally  necessary 
for  American  youth  to  band  together 
their  prayers  and  talents  to  spread  truth 
and  p>eace  the  world  over.  The  theme 
has  vast  spiritual  implications.  F\irther, 
its  political  asi^ects  are  vital  to  our  time. 
Youth  Will  pr;iy  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  and  any  future  summit 
conferences,  fc^r  the  union  of  a  world  now 
severed  by  communism  and  unnatural 
stress  between  East  and  West. 

Youth  Week  provides  an  oppoitunity 
for  young  people  to  display  their  talents 
and  achievements — thus  counteracting 
the  unfavorable  publicity  incurred  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  young  people  in 
this  country.  It  includes  participation 
by  thousands  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  local  and  national 
youth  groups,  in  addition  to  millions  of 
young  people  in  the  working  world. 
Many  militaiy  installations,  t>oth  at 
home  and  abroad,  count  their  young 
people  among  youth  week  participants. 
Programs  of  the  week  include  religious 
services.  radic-TV  shows,  award  presen- 
tations, athletic  events,  parades,  and 
social  afTairs. 

The  8  million  young  people  Involved  in 
Catholic  Youth  Week,  along  with  the 
competent  and  unselfish  adults  working 
with  them,  deserve  our  congratulations 
and  good  will.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
entire  public  to  this  great  week,  and  the 
support  of  the  pubhc  for  all  those  private 
programs  devoted  to  the  development  of 
an  able,  spiritually  strong  and  resource- 
ful youth. 


Priioner-Tractor    Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK.S 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXA.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following: 
Washington  Report  bt  Conchessman  Bruce 
Algeh.  Fieth  District.  Texas 

June  3,  1961. 

The  prisoner-tractor  exchange  demanded 
by  Castro  is  almost  unt)elievable  and  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  understcxxl  by  every 
American — 1.214  Cubans  and  500  tractors 
(•30.000  each  for  heavy  construction)  are 
Involved.  Legally  and  morally  many  other 
matters  are  Involved.  The  President 
planned  the  U.S.  end  by  setting  up  the 
private  committee  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Wal- 
ter Reuther.  and  Milton  Eisenhower.  These 
factors  must  be  considered  as  pointed  out 
by  the  President:  (1)  He  acted  as  a  private 
citizen;  (2)  this  transaction  (a)  will  not 
violate  the  law.  the  Logan  Act.  (b)  Is  tax 
deductible,  (c)  the  existing  partial  embargo 


preventing  tractor  shipment  to  Cuba  can  be 
changed,  and  (d)  this  Is  a  humanitarian  ef- 
fort to  save  the  lives  of  several  hundred  men. 
Lets  look  at  the  facts:  (1)  The  President, 
as  head  of  our  Government,  cannot  deal  as 
a  private  citizen  In  foreign  and  military 
policy,  even  if  he  can  In  any  other  field 
(which  Is  questionable).  (2)  He  misinter- 
prets the  law.  the  Logan  Act,  when  he  says 
"I  am  advised  that  the  Logan  Act  is  not 
involved  Inasmuch  as  it  covers  only  negotia- 
tions 'In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  contro- 
versies with  the  United  States  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States. '  "  As  I 
see  It.  the  facts  of  this  deal  clearly  establish 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act.  This  deal  does 
Involve  the  defeat  of  measures  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  In  controversy  with  Com- 
munist Castro.  Finally,  clearly  private  citi- 
zens cannot  engage  in  foreign  policy  replac- 
ing the  Government.  (3)  Contributions 
cannot  be  tax  deductible  as  charity  or  in  re- 
habilitation and  assistance  of  needy  refugees. 
Cuban  prisoners  do  not  fit  this  picture  at  all. 
Blackmail  is  not  charity  nor  vice  versa.  (4) 
An  export  license  to  ship  tractors  as  a  hu- 
manitarian effort  further  falls  In  logic  when 
It  Is  realized  that  the  equipment  Is  quite 
possibly  to  build  military  bases,  later  to  kill 
those  who  endeavor  to  free  Cuba  from  com- 
munism (as  the  President  has  promised  we 
will  do).  (5)  This  Is  not  humanitarian. 
when  the  price  of  saving  these  prisoners  Is 
(1)  blackmail.  (2)  aids  and  gives  comfort 
to  the  enemy  In  his  military  buildup,  (3) 
will  result  In  later  deaths  as  the  fortifi- 
cations are  strengthened,  (4)  sets  the 
precedent  for  later  ransom  situations  when 
American  citizens  as  tourists,  as  military  or 
civilian  representatives,  or  In  whatever  ca- 
pacity, can  be  seized  and  held  anywhere  out- 
side the  continental  limits. 

For  my  part,  as  a  Representative,  I  swear 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  this  action 
clearly  violates  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  Therefore.  I  do  not  so  define 
national  unity  and  purpose  an  reason  for 
my  silence  and  refusal  to  criticize.  On  the 
contrary.  It  Is  my  hope  that  cltlz<;ns  through- 
out this  great  land  will  rise  up  and  demand 
a  different  and  clear  p>ollcy  that  repudiates 
this  blackmail  effort.  In  this  case,  the  peo- 
ple must  lead  the  Executive  (as  has  occurred 
many  times  when  Congress  overrode  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  the  voice  of  the  people)  to  the 
right  course  of  action.  Patriotism  demands 
that  we  all  protect  our  beloved  Nation  from 
faulty   leadership   and   poor   Judgment 

John  and  Lou  Tower  took  Washington  by 
storm.  The  airport  reception,  the  private 
reception,  the  heartfelt  eulogies  over  this 
Texas  election  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  provided  a  fresh  breath  of  air 
in  this  staid  and  Jaded  political  center.  John 
and  Lou  were  never  better  than  when  greet- 
ing their  new-found  friends.  Poised,  happy 
and  sincere,  they  accepted  the  plaudits  with 
modesty.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  we  win  now  see  unfold  before  us  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  p>olltlcal  careers  of 
our  times.  John  Tower  has  the  ability,  the 
understanding  and  the  determination  to 
make  an  outstanding  legislator,  a  Senator  of 
whom  Texas  can  be  proud.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  good  will  extended  to  John  by 
all  He  starts  his  political  career  with  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  friend  and  foe 
alike.  The  entire  Nation  has  taken  heart 
over  this  election.  For  my  part.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  participate  In  John  s 
election  and  reception  to  Washington. 

President  Elsenhower  made  an  outstanding 
speech  at  the  congressional  dinner  In  which 
he  outlined  a  role  of  Government,  foreign 
and  domestic,  called  responsible  progress. 
Besides  the  ex-President,  greatest  applause 
went  to  Senator  Goldwater  and  Tower. 

Extension  of  the  Korean  wartime  excise 
and  corporate  taxes  passed  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  22  to  3.  I  opposed  the 
extension  as  a  protest  to  the  temporory  ex- 


tension of  a  temporary  tax  It  is  time  for 
broadly  based  tax  reform  We  keep  talking 
about  doing  it  but  no  action  Further.  I 
am  getting  tired  of  "picking  up  the  tab"  for 
the  big  spenders  It's  time  we  cut  down  the 
Government's  spending  money.  This  will 
not  succeed  (my  opposition)  unless  the  jseo- 
ple  demand  less  Federal  spending  and  a  bal- 
anced budget.  After  all.  there  are  no  con- 
stitutional limits  on  Federal  borrowing. 
Here.  too.  Is  an  area  where  Government 
needs  to  be  curtailed 

Our  gold  supply  Is  down  to  $17.4  billion  of 
which  $11.2  billion  supports  our  currency. 
That  leaves  $6.2  billion  and  President  Ken- 
nedy has  asked  that  we  give  away  $4 '2  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid.  Looks  like  our  solvency 
and  sound  money  won't  last  long  at  our  cur- 
rent rate  of  spending.  President  Kennedy's 
spending  proposals  are  already  over  $4  bil- 
lion beyond  his  January  estimates.  Where 
are  we  going? 


Excerpt  From  Opening  Statement  by  Hon. 
Francis  E.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, for  Opening  of  Public  Hearings 
by  the  Committee  in  the  Caucus  Room, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C..  May  31,  1961.  Before  Hearing 
Any  Witnesses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<    T 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

"I      CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  present  the  text  of  an 
opening  statement  by  Hon  Fr.ancis  E. 
Walter,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  of 
which  committee  I  have  been  a  member 
for  about  14  years. 

The  primary  reasoii  I  am  pleased  to 
present  this  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished chainnan  is  that  it  is  a  good 
illustration  and  sample  of  the  sort  of 
preliminary  statement  which  is  always 
read  by  the  chairman  of  either  the  full 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  prior  to 
the  swearing  in  of  any  witness  to  testify 
before  the  committee  or  the  hearing  of 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  reader  of  this 
statement  that  it  clearly  sets  forth  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  hearing 
to  which  the  statement  relates?  Can 
there  be  any  question  but  that  any  ofl5- 
cer  or  member  of  the  Fund  for  Social 
Analysis,  some  of  the  officials  of  which 
were  about  to  be  questioned  by  the  com- 
mittee, were  put  on  notice  before  they 
took  the  witness  chair  in  the  hearing 
room  of  the  pertinency  of  questions 
which  they  might  be  asked  about  their 
organization's  operations? 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  least  of  all  in 
this  statement  do  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  thereof 
which  states  as  follows : 

The  committee  Is  not  In  any  sense  Inter- 
ested  in  restricting  bona  fide  research  and 
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study  ot  communiam  In  fact.  It  has  en- 
couraged an  objective  study  and  teaching  of 
communlan.  so  that  America  may  better 
understand  the  problema  that  coaununLsm 
poses  throughout  the  world. 

ExcnuT  Fkom  Opening  Statemknt 

(By  Hon.  PaANCis  K.  Waltse^ 

Many  hearings  held  by  the  committee  over 
the  past  several  years  have  documented  the 
volume  of  Communist  propaganda  being 
printed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellite 
countries  for  dissemination  In  the  United 
States.  The  methods  used  to  import  this 
propaganda  has  also  been  documented.  la 
an  effort  to  curb  this  abuse.  I  have  offered 
H-R,  5751.  which  Is  presently  on  the  Ci.nsfnt 
Calendar.  This  bill  Is  Identical  with  the 
one  which  passed  the  House  m  the  86th 
Congress,  but  did  not  reach  a  vute  m  the 
Senate. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda will  be  fully  controlled  by  this  bill, 
or  for  that  matter  by  any  bill.  A  Commu- 
nist propaganda  rffenslve  is  being  waged 
both  from  without  and  from  within  this 
country  In  many  different  fields,  and  this 
committee  has  endeavored  and  wlil  continue 
in  its  efforts  to  aid  Congress  in  Its  consldpra- 
tion  of  necessary  reniedni  legislation  to  con- 
trol  this  Communist   weapc^n. 

Prior  to  1947.  scores  of  Communist -front 
organizations,  engaged  In  propaganda  ac- 
tivities, enjoyed  tax-e.^tempt  stafos.  Miineys 
donated  to  such  organizations  were  deduc- 
tible on  the  Income  tax  re'urn.s  of  Individual 
and  corporate  donors  In  1947.  the  C^m- 
mi.ssioner  of  Inten^.il  Re•.^^^:■.ue.  acting  on  the 
fli. dings  nf  the  A':':<:)rnfy  C't^-i-.eral,  removed 
the  tax-exempt  s'at'is  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  the  Attorney  General  found  to 
be  subversive 

This  was  thought  to  be  the  coup  which 
would  fold  most  of  these  subversive  organi- 
zations but  as  we  know,  it  did  not.  Most 
of  the  organizations  continued  to  flourish, 
although  at  the  star*  with  a  reduced  budget. 
It  was  not  until  organizations  were  found  to 
be  subversive  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  that  many  ceased  to  exist,  at 
least  under  the  name  by  which  they  had 
been  known  for  years.  However,  even  such 
a  finding  did  not  bring  atx>ut  the  demise  of 
the  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
the  Foreign  Born  Newly  named  orgiruza- 
tions  are  cropping  vp  daily  to  replace  those 
which  have  served   their  purpose. 

N  >ne  of  t.''iesf  pr-.paganda  organs  died 
from  the  lack  of  liiC'im"  Th^^y  we-e  discon- 
tinued bec^u.'ie  they  had  served  their  purp<:).se 
or  becvuse  the  citat.on  as  subversive  re- 
moved their  a?ce'>tability  to  tlie  general 
public. 

Years  have  now  pa.ssed  since  the  Attorney 
General  has  cited  an  organization  as  sub- 
versive. The  limitation  placed  upon  his  of- 
fice by  the  courts  !s  having  the  effect  of 
stopping  further  citation.=;  TThe  courts  de- 
lay la  piissmg  upon  the  pro\-islo::3  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
and  the  years  it  takes  between  a  hearing 
before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  the  i.ssuance  of  a  final  order,  have 
all  worked  to  the  advantage  of  Communist 
organizations  Therefo-e,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  needs  authority  to  deny 
tax  relief  to  these  or_-ani.'atlons  Immediately 
upon    their   formation. 

However,  denial  of  tax  exemption  has  not. 
and  will  never  brmg  about  the  eUmination 
of  propaganda  organizations.  Preliminary 
Investigations  by  the  committee  has  un- 
covered the  fact  that  one  organization  has 
solicited  over  the  period  of  less  than  5  years, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  '  This 
money  haa  been  used  almost  exciuslvely  m 
the  dissemination  of  propaganda  in  de- 
fense of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  f-.irtherance  of  Communist 
Party    objectives.     Its   principal   income    has 


not  been  taxable  because  it  is  derived  from 
eifts  or  contributions.  The  organization 
does  not  seek  tax-exemption.  It  files  a  re- 
•irn  which  excludes  gifts  or  contributions 
fri_,m  tax  compu'atiuu.  Thus,  the  expenses 
pxjeed  tii"  t.-tx-tb;e  income  .md  no  UUL  Is  due 
the  Unitfd  .-^tates. 

We  have  found  that  many  organizations 
engaged  in  subversive  propaganda  do  not 
b«jther  to  even  file  a  return.  They  likewise 
do  not  bother  to  maintain  records  and 
thereby  place  a  burden  on  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  of  proving  the  amount  of  In- 
come received  and  the  source  thereof.  In 
the  case  of  one  organ Izatlon,  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  made  Inquiry  as  to 
why  no  return  had  been  filed,  it  refused  to 
make  its  records  available  for  examination. 
By  the  time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  de- 
manded the  production  of  the  records,  the 
organization  had  been  abolished.  Within 
months  the  same  people,  organized  under 
a  new  name,  were  back  working  on  behalf  of 
communism. 

Based  on  this  preliminary  evidence,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4700,  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
authority  to  proceed  immediately  against 
Communist-action,  as  well  as  Communist- 
front,  organizations.  It  further  provides 
that  contributions  made  to  such  organiza- 
tions shall  be  considered  as  taxable  income, 
and  further  that  money  expended  In  carry- 
ing out  subversive  propaganda  shall  not  be 
deductible. 

The  purpose  in  calling  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Fund  for  Social  Analysis  is  to  determine 
whether  the  organization  is  using  funds  con- 
tributed to  it  for  Communist  propaganda 
purposes  or  other  Communist  Party  objec- 
tives, and  if  so.  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
funds  for  such  pxuposes  by  this  and  other 
organizations  Justifies  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
4700.  which  has  been  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

An  additional  purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  witness,  aside 
from  any  relationship  he  might  have  with 
the  FMnd  for  Social  Analysis,  Is  engaged  in 
activities  In  behalf  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  or  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

The  committee  is  not  in  any  sense  inter- 
ested In  restricting  bona  fide  research  and 
study  of  communism.  In  fact.  It  has  en- 
couraged an  objective  study  and  teaching  of 
communism,  so  tliat  America  may  better 
understand  the  problems  that  communism 
poses  throughout  the  world. 

Among  the  witnesses  subpenaed  are  three 
officers  of  the  Fund  for  Social  Analysis  who 
have  been  served  with  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
requiring  the  production  of  certain  records. 
The  production  of  these  records  is  being 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  staff 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  investigations  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  them  on  the 
public  record. 


The  Preeminence  of   Bach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIA N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1961 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Sp*>akpr.  in 
tho  year  1740  a  survey  wa,"^  made  in 
central  Europe  to  determine  the  leading 
composer  of  that  period.    George  Philipp 


Telemann— 1681-1 767 -a  contrmiporary 
of  Bach,  was  given  lirst  place,  while  Bach 
was  placed  seventh  Exactly  2"0  years 
later  another  survey  was  made  and  Bach 
was  placed  second  brhmd  B^etht  \en,  but 
the  experts  disagreed  and  Bach  was  ac- 
corded first  place. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  Bach's 
growirvg  esteem,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  annals  of  musical  art?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  selections  of 
harmonic  progressions  always  result  In 
a  triumphant  conclusion?  It  is  true  that 
in  playing  Bach  the  ears  must  listen  as 
well  as  hear,  because  Bach  does  not  go 
out  to  meet  you — you  must  go  to  meet 
him.  We  see  the  Intensive  mental  con- 
centration of  mind,  because  he  had 
trained  himself  to  think  accurately  in 
musical  terms,  and  we  have  only  to  listen 
with  open  mind  to  enjoy  It. 

As  H.  E.  Wortham  wrote  in  Country 
Life  several  years  ago: 

Bach  was  one  of  the  men  whom  God  sends 
into  the  world  from  time  to  time  to  remind 
us  that  He  exists.  His  stature  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  critical  apparatus.  But  In 
spite  of  his  angelic  qualities  Bach  was  still 
a  man.  Nay.  more,  he  was  a  German  ready 
to  write  music  for  25  hours  a  day.  expecting 
one  to  listen  to  It  with  equal  laborloiisness. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  name  of  Bach 
did  not  figure  often  on  concert  pro- 
grams ;  In  fact  his  name  was  seldom  met 
with  outside  the  organ-loft  and  choir. 
Even  Beethoven  recognized  him  chiefly 
for  the  well  temp>ered  clavichord,  and  it 
was  not  until  1821  when  Mendelssohn, 
filled  with  great  enthusiasm  for  Bachs 
genius,  presented  the  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion in  Berlin  with  a  chorus  numbering 
about  400. 

The  crowded  hall  looked  like  a  church — 
wrote  Fanny  Mendelssohn — 

and  everyone  was  filled  with  the  most  solemn 
devotion:  one  heard  only  an  occasional  In- 
voluntary ejaculation  that  sprang  from  deep 
emotion. 

He  was  re'^pected  as  a  great  organist 
and  composer  but  his  true  greatness  was 
not  understood  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
contemporaries.  Many  were  ill-dispo.sed 
toward  his  music,  among  which  Johann 
Scheibe  made  a  scathing  attack  in  1737 
in  his  periodical.  Der  Criti£che  Musikus. 

Bach  was  essentially  a  church  com- 
poser and  his  religious  works  are  his 
finest  achievements.  Built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  supreme  craftsmanship,  they 
are  reared  with  the  devotional  fervor 
derived  from  unbounded  religious  faith. 
Many  of  his  loftiest  pages  written  for 
the  church  belong  to  the  greatest  music 
of  all  times.  His  many  chorales  are  the 
purest  manifestations  of  the  spirit,  and 
are  examples  of  the  strongest,  soul- 
filled,  noblest,  and  most  contenting 
music  in  the  world.  Nobody  else  could 
do  what  he  did.  and  that  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  particular  style,  he 
developed  the  art  of  music  as  far  as  it 
could  possibly  be  developed. 

On  many  of  his  manuscripts  he  wrote, 
"To  God  Alone  the  Glory";  and  on  one 
occasion  he  wrote:  "The  sole  end  and 
aim  of  music  should  be  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  pleasant  recreation; 
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and  where  this  object  is  not  in  view, 
there  can  be  no  true  music,  but  only  an 
infernal  scraping  and  bawling." 

He  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  dra- 
matic composers  but  one  of  the  masters 
of  psychology  in  musical  art.  In  his 
Passions  he  transcends  every  other  com- 
poser in  the  portrayal  of  both  rare  in- 
dividuahty,  as  in  the  Jesus  parts,  and  the 
maddened  bloodthirsty  crowds.  The 
demand  for  the  destruction  of  Jesus  in 
the  "Passion  According  to  St.  John"  is 
wrought  by  him  into  music  which  in  its 
savagery  stands  literally  alone. 

As  cantor  at  St.  Thomas  Church  it  was 
his  duty  to  provide  for  the  services  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  for  those  of  St 
Nicholas,  a  cantata  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  as  well  as  for  special  festivals 
as  Epiphany,  Trinity  Sunday,  et  cetera. 
In  all,  59  cantatas  were  required,  and  if, 
as  was  stated  in  his  obituary  notice — a 
statement  which  Forkel,  the  first  biogra- 
pher of  Bach  affirmed— Bach  composed 
5  complete  yearly  cycles  of  cantatas, 
he  must  have  written  295.  Of  these,  100 
have  evidently  been  lost.  He  composed 
in  all  styles  and  forms,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, sacred  and  secular,  and  his  com- 
positions demonstrate  abihties  which 
render  them  only  accessible  to  genius. 

In  his  great  study  of  the  art  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  M.  Andre  Pirro  wTites: 

Parallel  with  his  hunger  to  know  all  the 
resources  of  his  art.  Bach's  most  essential 
feature  Is  his  stubborn  resolve  to  make  It  In 
some  way  an  Instrximent  whereby  he  may 
dominate  men's  minds  He  Is  vehemently 
expansive,  and  desires  to  compel  his  hearers 
to  follow  and  understand  him.  But  first  he 
mvist  guide  them  and  show  them  which  way 
they  are  to  be  led  by  ills  will.  He  marks  out 
their  path  sternly  by  unceasing  Insistence 
on  his  moUves  by  the  Ixeslstlble  rigour  of  his 
rhythms,  by  the  significant  Intensity  of  his 
harmonies. 

Wagner  spoke  of  him  as  "the  most  stu- 
pendous miracle  in  all  music."  while 
Chopin  recommended  that  all  piano 
students  study  Bach  because,  "this  is  the 
highest  and  best  school.  No  one  will  ever 
create  a  more  ideal  one."  In  1827 
Goethe,  after  listening  to  Bach's  music, 
said: 

One  seems  neither  to  possess  nor  to  need 
one's  ears;  still  less  eyes  or  any  other  sense. 

Once  while  playing  to  a  French  opera 
composer.  Schumann  nearly  lost  his 
temper  over  the  Frenchman's  inability  t-o 
understand  Bach,  and  his  persistent  be- 
lief that  Bach  was  an  old  composer 
whose  music  was  likewise  old.  "I  told 
him  he  was  neither  new  nor  old."  wrote 
Schumann  to  his  future  wife,  "but  a 
great  deal  more,  and  that  is,  eternal." 
When  only  22  Schumann  wrote  to  his 
mother  that  Bach  "seemed  to  have  a 
strengthening  moral  effect  upon  my 
whole  system,"  for  he  was  "a  thorough 
man.  with  nothing  sickly  or  stinted 
about  him." 

Last  year  seven  foreign  countries  held 
special  Bach  concerts  and  many  Amer- 
ican cities  have  held  special  concerts  in 
recent  years.  It  is  significant  that  after 
more  than  200  years  after  his  death,  the 
appreciation  of  Bach's  monumental  poly- 
phonic works  are  constantly  on  the 
increase. 


Congressman  Lane  Addre»»e»  American 
Gold  Star  Motheri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  portion  of  my  remarks  as  the 
princiE>al  speaker  at  a  reception  and 
tea  given  by  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  Inc.,  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  newly  elected  officers 
that  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  4,  1961,  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Eva  A.  Prunier.  a  resident  of 
Greater  Lawrence,  Mass..  one  who  has 
been  most  active  for  many  years  as  an 
officer  and  former  president  of  the  aux- 
iliary of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  who  has  worked  zealously  in  behalf 
of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers,  was  installed 
as  president  of  this  highly  respected  and 
admired  organization  representing  the 
mothers  whose  sons  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 
The  remarks  follow : 

In  choosing  this  location  for  the  recep- 
tion and  tea  for  the  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Massachusetts.  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  America,  you  honor  Greater 
Lawrence  which  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eva  A. 
Prunier,    your   department  president. 

In  turn,  our  community  honors  your  or- 
ganization by  Its  example  of  sacrifice  and 
courage  above  and  beyond  the  caU  of  duty. 
Near  the  center  of  the  Lawrence  Com- 
mon— about  a  block  and  a  half  from  here — 
is  the  memorial  *o  three  Campagnone  broth- 
ers who  died  In  th?  service  of  our  country, 
during  World  "War  II. 

A  few  more  streets  to  the  southwest  Is  a 
square  with  a  bronze  plaque  In  memory  of 
the  two  Kater  brothers  and  the  lives  they 
gave  for  freedom,  less  than  20  years  ago. 

When  we  were  children  watching  the  few 
surviving  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  riding 
In  open  cars  along  th°  route  of  the  Memorial 
Day  parade  they  represented  an  experience 
that  had  happened  to  other  people  long  ago 
and  would  never  happen  again. 

We  had  hardly  grown  up  when  our  fathers 
and  brothers  were  summoned  to  meet  the 
test  of  World  War  I  A  generation  later 
sons  and  daughters  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

Then  came  Korea. 

And  now  the  children  of  yesterday  guard 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  In  these  days  of 
uncertain  peace,  at  duty  stations  far  from 
home. 

To  us  history  is  no  longer  the  story  of 
how  previous  generations  of  Americans 
lived  up  to  their  responsibilities:  It  is  also 
the  story  of  the  present.  Whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  fall  we  are  writing  with  our  lives 
the  history  that  will  Infiuence  the  school- 
children of  tomorrow. 

The  blessings  of  freedom  will  be  saved 
for  posterity  If  we  strive  to  eliminate  Intoler- 
ance and  discrimination  from  our  own  so- 
ciety and  extend  understanding  and  help 
to  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  this  world 
who  claim  the  right  to  human  dignity  and 
progress. 

To  overcome  the  challenge  of  communism 
and  to  prove  that  freedom  alone  will  achieve 
the  emancipation  of  mankind,  we  shall 
have  to  work  hard,  and  to  make  sacrifices 
lor  the  sake  of  others. 


Being  human  and  aware  of  our  limita- 
tions as  one  person  among  billions,  we 
look  for  the  encouragement,  the  strength, 
and  the  purpose  to  go  forward  from  the  peo- 
ple around  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  faith  and  fortitude 
of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  is  the  example  that 
should  Inspire  our  Nation  with  the  charac- 
ter  to  meet  the  resp>onsibilitie6  ahead. 

A  mother's  love  Is  the  greatest  Influence 
for  good  In  the  lives  of  her  children.  The 
memory  of  It  sustains  and  guides  them 
through  all  the  years  of  their  Journey  be- 
cause It  never  dies. 

Those  mothers  who  put  aside  every  per- 
sonal loni5lng  and  gave  their  sons  the  con- 
fidence to  fight  and  die  for  human  rights 
remind  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  too  must  give  the  best  of  mind 
and  heart  and  effort  for  the  future  ol 
mankind. 

If  the  people  respK^nd.  as  I  am  sure  they 
will,  with  only  a  small  part  of  your  com- 
plete love  for  our  country,  we  will  do  what 
must  be  done  to  win  the  cold  war. 

Without  an  organization  like  the  Amer- 
ican Gold  Star  Mothers,  many  of  our  people 
now  concentrating  on  their  private  Interests 
might  neglect  their  obligations  to  the  com- 
munity of  freedom. 

With  your  example  before  them  they  can- 
not forget. 

In  wishing  every  success  for  your  newly 
elected  department  officers,  I  bring  the  con- 
gratulations of  a  friend  and  neighbor  to  your 
president. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Prunier  represents  the 
highest  Ideals  of  service  to  the  Nation.  Her 
son.  George,  was  killed  in  action  during 
World  War  II.  Howard  Prunier  and  Allan 
Prunier,  two  of  her  five  living  sons,  are 
protecting  us  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Her  courage,  cheerfulness,  and  compas- 
sionate heart  for  those  In  need  of  under- 
standing and  assistance  are  the  qualities 
you  have  recognized  and  honored  by  elect- 
ing her  to  lead  the  department  of 
Massachusetts. 

As  president  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  In 
our  State,  Mrs.  Prunier  will  Initiate  those 
policies  and  programs  that  will  Increase  your 
pride  In  the  comradeship  of  sacrifice. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  grateful 
to  you  and  to  her  for  the  Inspiring  example 
of  our  Gold  Star  Mothers. 


Ware,  Mass..  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  addiTss  which  I  made  on  Sun- 
day. May  28.  at  the  commemorative 
services  of  the  200th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  town  of  Ware,  Mass.,  in 
my  district. 

The  program  for  the  occasioii.  ably 
conducted  by  one  of  Ware's  prominent 
sons,  Mr.  Philip  W.  Robinson,  was  most 
thoughtfully  arranged  and  featured  an 
organ  recital,  community  singing  of 
standard  oldtime  songs  and  a  most  un- 
usual reading  and  musical  cantata  en- 
titled "Holiday  Montage."  by  a  special 
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bicentennial  chorus;  an  eloquent  intro- 
duction of  the  speaker  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen.  Mr.  Bernard  Wilson:  a  salute 
to  the  flag  read  by  Mrs.  Alice  H annum, 
distinguished  president  of  the  Women's 
Relief  Corps;  and  the  presence  of  four 
generations  of  descendants  of  the  prom- 
inent and  distinguished  Schoonmaker 
family. 

Seldom  have  I  ever  been  privileged  to 
observe,  let  alone  participate  in,  such  an 
impressive  program.  It  was  in  the  best 
traditions  of  New  England  and  the  Na- 
tion and  deeply  inspired  all  those 
privileged  to  hear  it. 

The  Ware  bicentennial  celebration  has 
been  very  ably  planned  by  a  committee 
of  outstanding  citizens  and  includes 
publication  of  a  history  of  Ware.  1911- 
60.  by  John  Houghton  Conkey  and  Doro- 
thy Denham  Conkey,  a  very  able  piece  of 
work;  a  marble  tourney  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  coronation 
ball;  selection  and  crowning  of  the  bi- 
centennial queen:  and  a  memorial  pro- 
gram; Decoration  Day  services;  Little 
League  baseball;  fireworks  on  July  4; 
open  house  at  the  Mary  Lane  Hospital 
and  dedication  of  a  new  wmg;  tennis 
tournament  and  weekly  band  concerts 
during  the  month  of  August;  Old  Home 
Day  at  the  First  Congregational  Church; 
Ware  Center  historic  exhibit,  "'Ware  in 
Retrospect";  Ware  Library:  road  race; 
pamtmgs  by  Elizabeth  H.  Lincoln, 
Young  Men's  Library  Association;  Fire- 
men's parade  and  muster:  display  of 
products  manufactured  in  Ware;  various 
church  services  and  family  gatherings; 
picnics;  sports;  band  concerts,  bicenten- 
nial parade,  barbecue  and  fireworks; 
high  school  dedication  and  Boston 
Celtics  game. 

Ware  is  a  community  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  located  in  a  lovely  New  England 
valley  flanked  by  eternal  hills.  It  is  a 
small  Industrial  town  composed  of  hard- 
working, industrious.  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. Textile  industry  was  ongmally  lo- 
cated there.  In  recent  years  with  the 
decljie  of  textiles,  its  industries  have 
been  diversified.  Ware  is  a  thriving 
busine.ss  and  trading  center  for  the 
peof'le  of  surrounding  towns  and  is  a 
prosperous,  thrifty,  well-conducted  com- 
munity, still  a  manor  of  peace  where  peo- 
ple of  different  races  and  religious  faiths 
live  m  complete  harmony,  neighborli- 
ness,  and  amity,  exemplifying  the  finest 
tradition.s  of  American  life. 

Ware  is  a  progressive  and  fTwiird- 
moving  community  that  always  adjusts 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  tunes.  Its 
citizenry  is  alert,  well  educated,  dedi- 
cated, and  loyal  to  free  government. 

The  Ware  bicentennial  slogan,  "Ac- 
tive and  Neighborly.  "  appropriately 
describes  its  spirit.  Ware  has  completed 
200  glonovis  years.  As  it  goes  into  the 
future  with  characteristic  courage,  bouy- 
ant  spirit  and  high  hopes  to  the  new 
levels  of  achievement  that  are  foreor- 
dained for  this  loyal,  patriotic  xA.n;en- 
can  community,  ius  neighbors,  many 
friends,  and  admirers  are  certain  that  it 
is  one  community  that  "cannot  be 
licked." 


The  address  follows: 

RE.M.\aK3  OF  CoNcaissMAN  Philip  J.  PHfLBiN, 
W.\RE  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sundat, 
May  28,  1961 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure,  honor  and  happy  priv- 
i;pee  to  Join  you  today  In  this  Impressive 
commemorative  service  of  the  great  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  beautiful  town  of 
Ware. 

In  the  first  instance  I  must  extend  my 
warm  compliments  and  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  your  brUllant  bicentennial  chorus, 
its  leaders  and  accompanists  for  the  very 
beautiful  musical  program,  delightful  sing- 
ing of  oldtlme  songs  so  dear  to  our  hearts 
and  the  rendition  and  reading  of  the  most 
appealing  cantata,  "Holiday  Montage." 

I  want  to  compliment  your  committee 
upon  the  outstanding  work  of  arranging  a 
tine,  suitable  program  for  this  anniversary, 
and  am  sure  that  It  will  bring  many  happy 
memories,  much  strong  Inspiration  and  re- 
newed dedication  for  all  the  people  of  Ware 
and  for  many  others  who  admire  your  out- 
st.andlng  history,  your  unsurpassed  civic 
spirit  and  your  stanch  patrl.'itlsm 

All  of  us  may  well  take  pleasure  and  sat- 
l.sfaculon  today  In  ccjntem.jlatlng  the  early 
f 'UnOing  of  Ware,  Its  Illustrious  history,  and 
the  many  magnificent  contributions  which 
its  people  have  made.  In  war  and  In  peace,  to 
human  progress  and  to  our  Commonwealth 
and  Nation. 

The  proud  history  of  Ware  dates  back  to 
the  early  Indian  wars,  to  a  period  long  be- 
fore the  formal  Incorporation  of  the  town 
November  28,  1761,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  and  before  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Some  historians  assert  that  John  Read, 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  gave  the  name  of  "Man- 
our  of  Peace"  to  this  community  because  at 
the  time  the  area  was  enjoying  an  uneasy 
peace  from  Indian  raids. 

In  his  scholarly,  well-documented  history 
of  Ware.  Rev.  Arthur  Chase  gave  the  year 
1726  as  the  first  date  of  settlement,  when 
Henry  Dwlght  located  on  200  acres  of  land  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  "Manoxir  of  Peace" 
which  he  had  leased. 

At  an  early  date.  In  fact  as  early  as  1730, 
the  value  of  Ware's  waterpower  was  recog- 
nized, because  It  w;is  then  that  a  mill  was 
established  near  the  falls  of  the  river.  This 
was  run  by  Capt.  Jabez  Olmstead.  a  stalwart 
Indian  fighter  and  officer  In  the  expedition 
against  the  French  at  Loulsburg  in  1745. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  river  has 
greatly  Influenced  the  town,  and  from  it  has 
come  Its  name  of  today.  The  Indians  called 
the  river  the  Nenamesec.  which  means 
fishing  weir.  The  river  in  those  days 
abounded  in  fish,  especially  salmon,  and  It 
was  a  favorite  flshin?  spot  for  the  Indians. 

Today  the  town  seal  of  Ware  recalls  the 
catching  of  fish  by  the  Indians  at  the  falls. 

The  Ware  River  his  certainly  been  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  town's  Industrial  strength 
because  Its  swift  running  waters  furnished 
a  cheap  source  of  power  able  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  Industry. 

Down  through  the  years  the  town  has 
seen  many  Industries  grow,  prosper,  and 
sometimes  fade  away  with  the  changing 
needs  of  the  times. 

In  1937  the  famed  Otis  Mills  in  Ware  pro- 
vided employment  for  about  1,700  of  the 
town's  population.  That  Is  the  year,  some 
win  recall,  when  the  town's  economy  re- 
ceived a  crushing  blow  when  the  mills 
clr>sed  without  much  advance  warning. 

And  that  Is  the  year,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  In  Its  long  history,  when  the  town 
fought  back  to  become  hailed  as  the  town 
that  couldn't  be  licked."  because  In  11  days 
the  townspeople  d  pped  Into  their  savings 
to  put  up  $50,000  lo  organize  an  Industrial 
comeback. 


We  all  should  be  proud  to  recount  the  days 
when  In  a  little  more  than  2  years,  due  to 
the  courage,  persistency,  good  Judg^ment,  and 
Intelligent  direction,  and  above  all  the  loy- 
alty of  the  people.  Ware  had  more  people 
working  with  I.u-ger  payrolls  than  ever.  In 
such  diversified  Industries  as  hats,  shoes, 
dresses,  metal,  woolen,  and  woolen  goods. 

Reared  In  struggle  and  sacrifice,  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  freedom  and  its  mean- 
ing, unshakable  In  religious  and  patriotic 
faith.  It  was  only  natural  that  Ware  should 
make  great  contributions  In  the  Civil  War. 
Just  a  few  days  after  the  firing  on  Port 
Sumter,  a  special  Ware  town  meeting  voted 
$5,000  to  equip  volunteers  and  provide  for 
their  families  In  their  absence. 

The  Ware  company,  Company  D.  31st  Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  Volunteers,  with  about 
60  enlistees  from  Ware,  was  the  first  to  land 
for  an  attack  on  New  Orleans  In   1862. 

The  Civil  War  Memorial  In  Aspen  Orove 
Cemetery  be.ars  the  names  of  42  honored 
dead  from  Ware  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  that  war.  In  all.  211  served  from 
Ware,  a  most  exceptional  sacrifice  fur  the 
then  small  community,  and  the  history  books 
abound  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  noble 
sons  of  Ware  who  sacrificed  so  much  to  pre- 
serve the  Union 

In  the  Spanish  War.  In  World  War  I,  In 
World  War  II.  In  the  Korean  war.  In  every 
crisis  that  confronted  the  Nation,  the  sons 
and  the  people  of  Ware  were  found  In  the 
foremost  ranks  of  those  who  rallied  In  every 
way  to  the  defense  of  freedom,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  great  Ideals  of  democracy  and  Justice. 

Certainly  we  must  pause  today  and  recall 
the  unselfish  service,  the  heroic  deeds,  the 
gallant  sacrifices,  the  steady,  loyal  citizen- 
ship typical  of  Ware  residents  who  have 
sprung  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  In  times 
of  danger,  and  have  served  with  such  shin- 
ing example,  warm  Inspiration  and  whole- 
hearted dedication  In  the  days  of  peace. 

We  must  always  remember  with  most 
grateful  appreciation  the  struggles  of  the 
early  American  settlers  who  carved  this 
beautlXul  community  out  of  the  wilderness, 
and  set  up  their  temples  of  worship,  homes, 
schools,  and  civilized  Institutions  and  or- 
derly free  government.  In  this  honored  place. 
They  were  hardy,  resolute  people,  fiercely  and 
milltantly  committed  to  human  freedom  In 
all  its  TEimlficatlons.  We  can  never  forget 
the  great  debt  we  owe  them. 

As  years  sped  along,  peoples  of  other  races 
have  come  to  this  community  bringing  their 
rich  heritage  of  love  of  God  and  passion  for 
liberty,  representing  the  so-called  newer 
races  of  many  nationalities,  that  loyally 
Joined  with  the  older  ones  to  bring  fulfill- 
ment to  the  American  dream — the  Irish,  the 
Poles,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans, 
the  Jews,  the  Scandinavians,  people  from  the 
Near  East,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  come  to  this  community, 
some  of  them  In  larger  numbers  than  others, 
aU  bringing  with  them  something  of  worth 
and  value  to  the  building  of  a  greater  and 
better  community  and  a  stronger,  greater 
Nation. 

In  intervening  years  great  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  makeup  of  Ware's  poptila- 
tion,  and  today  many  peoples  and  strains 
are  here — all  loyally  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  community  and  country. 

We  may  well  be  proud  and  thankful  to- 
day— proud  of  the  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  wrought  out  of  the 
hands  and  minds  of  sturdy  pioneers,  out  of 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  the  dedicated 
peoples  who  have  followed  them,  thankful 
that  this  community  and  our  Nation  have 
been  blessed  by  the  Almighty  to  be  en- 
dowed by  such  patriotic,  able.  Intelligent 
leadership,  strengthened  and  sustained  by 
such  wholehearted  and  devoted  people.  aU 
seeking  and  working  to  sustain  the  great  po- 
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litlcal  Ideals  and  moral  truths  of  our  way  of 
life,  building  on  the  great  foundation  stones 
of  the  past,  and  steadily  forging  ahead  In 
these  crucial  days  with  unabated  vigor  and 
faith,  carrying  the  torch  of  freedom  Into  the 
space  age  and  wherever  it  may  lead  man  In 
his  quest  for  knowledge,  human  betterment, 
and  spiritual  enlightenment. 

This  Uoubled  world  would  be  better,  I 
know,  and  the  critical  problems  which  face 
us  today  would  be  more  easUy  solved,  I  am 
sure.  If  we  of  this  generation  are  ever  mind- 
ful, as  we  go  Into  the  future,  of  the  great 


sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to  build  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  because  it  Is  only  by 
living  up  to  the  principles.  Ideals  and  values 
which  the  people  of  past  generations  fear- 
lessly fought  and  died  for.  and  which  we 
must  resolutely  guard  In  our  time  and  trans- 
Hiil  to  those  who  corae  after  us,  that  the 
previous  blessings  of  ordered  liberty  may  be 
assured  for  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

If  we  boldly  face  every  problem  and  danger 
that  confronu  us  In  the  spirit  of  this  great 
heritage,  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  pre- 
vail over  VLB. 


I  congratulate  the  town  and  wonderful 
people  of  Ware  vipon  this  historic  anniver- 
sary and  hope  ar.d  pray  that  In  the  time  to 
come  Uie  ptxxl  Lord  vrtll  bring  you  and  your 
inspiring  American  community  his  choicest 
blessings  of  good  health,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness .md  many  anniversaries  like  this  one. 
and  a  people,  ever  grateful  to  the  glorious 
past,  and  resolutely  dedicated  vender  God 
to  the  principles  and  values  of  human  free- 
dom, security    and  peace 

TTiank  you  very  much  for  the  high  privi- 
lege of  being  with  you  today. 


SENATE 

TrESDAV,  Jlne(),  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m , 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

lit'v  Edvkard  Hughes  Pruden,  min- 
ii>ter.  First  Baptist  Church.  Waslnngton, 
D.C.,  oflered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father.  God  we  turn  to  Tliee  once 
more  m  thanksgiving  as  we  take  up  the 
duties  of  a  new  6s.y.  While  the  condi- 
tions of  our  contemporaiT  world  give  us 
grave  concern,  we  are  grateful  that  even 
the  crucial  circumitances  of  life  remind 
us  of  our  desperate-  need  of  Thee.  Give 
us  the  sense  of  humility  that  will  send 
us  to  our  knees  in  prayer,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  do  Tliy  will  which  will  cause 
us  to  rise  up  and  go  atxjut  our  task  with 
confidence  and  joy.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  2,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION     OF     DF3ATE     DURING 
MORNIN'G  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELi:'.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  tlie  transaction  of  rou- 
tme  business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limiuxl  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENTT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
wliich  were  referrel  as  indicated: 
Kepoet  on  Research  and  Development  Work 
ON  J-:2  Engine 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  'eportlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  proposed  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  the  J-2  engine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical   and  Space  Sciences. 

AGREEMENTS     CONCLtTJED     UNDEB     TTTLE     I     OF 

AGRict-LTt-RAL      Trade    Development      and 

Assistance   Act  oi-   1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agrt- 
cxilture,  reporting,  pjrsiaant  to  law,  on  agree- 
ments concluded  during  April  1961,  under 
Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment  and  Assistance   Act  of   1954   with   the 


Governments  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia.  Lieland. 
Iran.  Pakistan.  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan). 
and  Yugoslavia  (with  accompanyir.g  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Section  3579    TrrLE  10.  US 
Code,  Relating  to  AtrrHORiTT  or  Certain 
OmcERS   OF   Medical  SraviCE   Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  secUon  3579,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  commissioned  officers 
of   the   Medical   Service   Corps  may   exercise 
command  outside  the  Army  Medical  .Service 
when  directed  by  proper  authority  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Patrol  Craft  to 
North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Nax-y  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  a  patrol  craft  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis  Association,  Inc.  of 
Raleigh.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Re3»ort  on  Operations  of  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  To  Encourage  the 
Dlstribxttion  or  Domesticallt  Produced 
FisHEHT   Products 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  to  encourage  the  dis- 
tribution of  domestically  produced  fishery 
prcxlucts,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (WiUi  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  CommHtee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Policemen  and  Firemen  s 
Retirement  and  DiSABiLrrr  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  period  No- 
vember 15.  1960,  to  May  15.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Propertt  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  To  Re- 
move Limitation  on  the  Maximtm  Capi- 
tal OF  THE  General  Supply  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Serrices  Administration.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  109  of  tlie  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  maximum  capital  of  the  General 
Supply  Fund  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Report  on  Examin ati'>n   of  I.r.ASiJ«"C  or  Clk- 

TAIN      AmCR.ATT      TE.'ST     ENGINr.S     TC      GtNrR.SL 

Electric  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
leasing  of  Government-owned  aircraft  test 
engines  bv  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
to  General  Electric  Co .  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
dated  June  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

AME-VrWENT    OF    RE\'ISED    ORGANIC   ACT   OF    THE 

Virgin  Inlands,  Relating  to  S.vlaky  or 
THE  Government  Comptrollee 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  17(a)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands pertaining  to  the  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AffaUrs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORL\LS 
Petitions,    etc.,   were   laid    before    ihe 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture  of  the   State  of   Hawaii;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services; 

"Concurrent    Resolution    70 
"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress   of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  and  additional 
benefits    lor    reservists    with    20    or    more 
years  of  satisfactory  service 
"Whereas  article   1.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the    United    States    gives    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
provide   for   the   common  defense;    and 

"Whereas  the  presence  of  a  youthful  and 
extensive  Reserve  force  is  one  of  the  best 
ways    to    provide    for    the    common   defense; 

and 

"Whereas  the  present  situation,  wherein 
tlie  advancement  of  the  more  youthful  and 
dynamic  elements  In  the  reserves  Is  being 
delayed  by  the  lack  of  openings  in  the  higher 
levels,  will  cause  this  group  to  abandon  the 
program;  and 

"Whereas  such  an  abandonment  would 
not  occur  if  there  were  a  better  chance  for 
advancement,  and 

"Whereas  there  would  be  more  openings 
In  the  higher  levels  If  additional  fringe 
benefits  were  granted  to  retirees  with  20  or 
more   years  of  satisfactory   service;    and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  such  a  program  of 
fringe  benefits  would  be  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  the  cotmtry;  and 

"Wliereas  the  United  States  has  already 
made  a  great  Investment  In  the  training 
of  these  young  men  that  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically sound  to  continue  to  employ  their 
services:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■■Resolved  ty  the  House  o/  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  General  Ses- 
sion of  1961    (the  senate  concurring).  That 
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tiie  Confresa  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica be  and  It  U  hereby  requested  to  amend 
tlie  Army  and  Air  Force  Vltallzatlon  and 
Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1948.  or  by 
Qt  her  appropriate  legislation,  to  provide  that 
res<?rvlst8  with  20  or  more  years  of  satis- 
factory service,  shall  be  retired  and  in  ad- 
dition to  those  benefita  already  granted 
them  by  any  law,  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing additional  benefits,  to  wit 

■•(li  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  the 
commissaries  and  post  exchanges  or  other 
comparable    service    establishments; 

21  the  Osc  of  all  recreational  and 
service  facilities  within  the  bounds  ot  pres- 
ei.c  service  establishments,  such  a,s  but  not 
to    be    limited    by    the    following   examples : 

"(a)    service  clubs. 

■■(b)    beach  facilities 

" {O    golf  clubs,   and 

'■(d)    swimming  pools. 

"(3)  travel  on  any  service  transport  on 
a  jpace  available  basis    and 

•'1 4)  Provided,  hotcever.  That  there  shall 
be  no  change  in  the  retirement  pay  bene- 
fits which  shall  still  accrue  only  upon  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  60.  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
coacurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
He  use  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representative    to    Congress    from    Hawaii" 

,\  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
th?  State  of  California,  to  the  Commi':tee  >:; 
Foreign  Relations 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  .38 

Resolution  relative  to  the  Arab  League  boy- 
(;ott  of  American  citizens,  biisines-s  .^nd 
industry 

Whereas  Arab  nations  including  the 
United  Arab  Reptiblic,  Iraq.  Jordan  Leba- 
non. Saudi  Arabia,  'X'emen.  Libya.  Sudan. 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  functioning  as  the 
Arab  League,  have  been  conductms;  a  boy- 
cott of  American  citizens,  business  and  in- 
dustry;  and 

■'Whereas  the  Arab  League  has  blaclciisted 
all  American  ships  which  have  touched  at 
Israeli  ports  of  call;  and 

■'Whereas  American  firms  doing  business 
with  Israel  are  cut  off  from  trade  with  Arab 
countries;   and 

"Whereas  most  American  companies  con- 
trolled or  managed,  partially  or  wholly,  by 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not  per- 
mitted to  establish  commercial  relationships 
with  countries  fha*  ;\rp  mpinbers  'f  the  Arab 
League;    and 

Whereas  Amerif^an  servicemen  ,incl  armed 
forces  employees  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not 
permitted  to  serve  at  the  Dhahran  airbase  In 
Saudi  Arabia;   and 

■  Whprea.s  American  citizens  jf  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  not  permitted  U)  disem- 
bark on   Arab  soil    by   land    sea    or  air;   and 

■  Whereas  approximately  500  American 
business  firms  during  1960  received  warn- 
ings through  the  U  S  mails  from  Arab- 
boycott  officers  m  Damascus  and  Kuwait  that 
if  .\mericans  have  commercial  dealings  with 
Israel,  they  must  forego  doing  business  with 
Arab  countries;   and 

■Whereas  individual  Hollywood  motion  pic- 
ture   .stars    have    also    been    blacklisted,    and 

■  Where.as  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  excluded  from  private 
employment  in  any  capacity  m  any  Arab 
owned  or  controlled  company,   and 

Whereas  the  U  S  Navy  reserves  the  option 
to  cancel  the  charter  of  any  vessel  carrying 
Nflvy  cargo,  if  any  Arab  country  refuses  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  load  or  unload  cargo,  be- 
cause of  -ihe  ship's  charterers  or  owners  have 
previously  done  business  with   Israel,    and 

Whereas  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment    of     Agriculture.     Commodity     Credit 


Corporation  and  the  US  Navy,  contracts 
for  the  shipmenv  of  US.  surplus  wheat  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  provide  that  the 
vessel  may  not  lave  traded  at  Israel  p<>rt.s; 
and 

'  Wiiereas  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
of  1960  hits  ple<Jged  the  protection  ot  the 
rights  of  .^mencjin  citizens  to  travel,  to  pur- 
sue lawful  trade  tnd  to  engage  in  other  law- 
ful activities  abroad  without  distinction  as 
U-)  race  or  religion;  and  has  further  pledged 
to  oppose  any  international  agreement  or 
treaty  which  by  its  terms  or  practices  dif- 
ferentiates among  American  citizens  on 
grounds  of  race,  or  religion;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  platform 
of  1960  pledged  'o  seek  an  end  to  transit 
and  trade  restrictions  blockades  and  black- 
lists, and  further  pledged  to  secure  freedom 
of  navigation  on  i.iiernatlonal  waterways  and 
the  cessation  of  discriniination  against 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  [jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callforma  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  the  Department  of 
State  t.)  take  a  firm  position  against  Arab 
interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
American  citizens  and  businessmen,  and  be 
It  further 

Kpsoi!  rd  That  the  Department  of  State 
abstain  from  any  cooperation  with  Arab 
League  boycott  activities  and  policies;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  State 
resist  any  efforts  by  Arab  nations  to  main- 
tain or  widen  its  boycott  sictivitles  in  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Re.iolved.  Tha',  the  Departmeiit  of  State 
exert  all  p<>ssible  efforts  and  utilize  its  re- 
sources to  the  fulfillment  of  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  thu  resolution;  and  be  it 
further 

'  Resolied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate IS  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  suit- 
able copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution   15 

•  Resolution  to  oppose  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  and  to  provide  that  should  the 
U  S  Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  that  it  allot 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  col- 
lections for  this  purpose  to  the  States  to 
be  used  without  Federal  control  or  Inter- 
vention In  areas  where  collected 

Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  move  in 
Congress  for  that  body  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  for  both  higher  edu- 
cation and  public  education  In  the  States; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
may  lead  to  Federal  intervention,  control. 
and  domination  of  our  system  of  education 
thereby  affecting  academic  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  our  State  system  of  public 
education;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  at 
the  present  time  *  oliectmg  large  amounts  of 
money  in  taxes  from  the  respective  States 
and  local  communities  with  the  result  that 
the  ability  of  the  State  and  local  units  to 
maintain  their  pre.sent  system  of  local  school 
finance  is  jeopard  zed:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  pending  In  Con- 
gress for  several  s^esions  a  bill  providing  for 
the  retention  and  subsequent  transfer  to  the 
States  of  1  percent  of  all  Federal  income 
Uixes  collected  In   the  States  to  be   used   foe 


educational   purposes   without  Federal  con- 
trol or  Interference:     Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  If  the  Con- 
gress should  pass  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  does  hereby  petition  that 
body  to  include  In  such  legislation  a  pro- 
vision that  1  percent  of  all  Federal  income 
taxes  collected  on  individual  and  corporation 
Incomes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  revenue  of 
the  State  or  territory  within  which  It  Is  col- 
lected for  use  for  educational  purposes  only 
without  any  Federal  direction,  control  or 
interference,  after  the  pattern  set  out  In 
H  R    3236;    be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  district  directors  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  before  forwarding  income 
tax  collections  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  be 
required  to  report  and  transfer  said  revenue 
quarterly  to  the  State  or  territory  of  col- 
lection for  such  purpose;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  to  the 
members  of  the  congressional  committee  re- 
viewing the  proposed  legislation" 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Resolution  520 
*  Whereas  Moses  Austin,  born  In  Con- 
necticut October  4  1761.  arrived  In  San 
Antonio  December  23.  1820.  and  successfully 
petitioned  Spanish  authorities  for  the  right 
to  bring  300  colonists  to  Texiis;   and 

■  Whereas  exposure  and  exhaustion  during 
his  Journey  caused  his  death  June  10,  1821.  a 
few  days  after  receiving  notification  that  his 
petition  had  been  granted;  and 

■  Whereas  his  dying  request  was  that  his 
son.  Stephen  P  Austin,  should  carry  out  his 
vision  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the 
patient,  deliberate  and  tactful  Stephen  P 
.\ustln.   and 

Whereas  it  was  Moses  Austin  who  Initi- 
ated the  movement  that  ultimately  and  soon 
thereafter  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  to  Include  not 
only  Texas,  but  all  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
California,  Nevada,  and  parts  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma;  and 

■'Whereas  our  senior  Senator.  Ralph  W 
Yarborouch.  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  Heritage 
Foundation,  the  Texas  Historical  Association 
and  other  historical  groups,  has  submitted 
to  the  Postmaster  General  a  request  for  that 
Department  to  Issue  in  November  1961,  a 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Moses  Austin ; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  go  on  record  In  favor  of  the  issuance 
of  said  i>ostage  stamp;  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
to  the  Governors  of  Connecticut  and  Mis- 
souri; to  Senator  Ralph  W  Yarborouch  for 
the  Texas  delegation  in  Congress,  and  to 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson." 

A  petition  signed  by  E  J  Petus.  and  sun- 
dry other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
repeal  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  toiletries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Antl-Com- 
niunist  Committee  of  the  Americas.  Carib- 
bean Division.  New  Orleans.  La  .  praying  for 
a  redress  of  grievance,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Lehl,  Utah,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  accelerate  the  full 
development  of  water  and  power  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAINE 
LEGISI^'TrRE 

Mr.-^  SMITTI  of  Maine  Mr  Prrj^i- 
dent,  I  present,  for  appropriate  refe; - 
pnce.  a  Joint  resolut  on  of  the  Legislature 
of  tlie  State  of  Maine,  memoi  laliz-ing  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  propose<l  InUrstate  Highway 
from  Houlton  to  some  point  locat«l  on 
the  northeiTi  t>oundary  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  ask  unanlmou,'>  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Recofd 

There  being  no  otoection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  referrrd  to  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Work.s.  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Joint  resolution   memorlallzirxg  Congress  to 
extend  the  northern  terminus  of  the  pro- 
posed   Interstate    Highway    from    Houlton 
to    some    point    located    on    the    northern 
boundary  of  the  Sti.te  of  Maine 
■We.    your    memorluUsts.    the    Senate    and 
Hou.se    of    Re;>rwient^itlve8    of    the    State    of 
Maine    in    t!ie    100th    legislative    session    as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  pre.'-ent  and  peti- 
tion y  jur  hun'Table   Dody  as  fuUows 

Whereas  it  has  t>e->n  recognized  that  U.e 
Natloirs  economy  and  the  Nation ■s  security 
require  the  construcion  of  a  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  Hlgnways,  and 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
coriKtructlon  of  ."^uch  a  system  rests  In  the 
Federal  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  .b)ec::Te  Is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  National  System  within 
a  peri><d  of  16  years,  and 

Wtiereas  the  peopl<>  of  Maine  through  ap- 
propriate action  have  deemed  it  essential  that 
the  highways  of  this  State  be  Integrated  Into 
the  Interstate  System ;  and 

■Whereas  the  necessary  development  to  the 
State  of  the  economic  resources  and  indus- 
trial potentialities  cf  Aroostook  County  Is 
seriously  curtailed  for  lack  of  adequate  high- 
way facilities:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  the  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  o  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  require  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  relocate  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
proposed  Interstate  Highway  construction  In 
Maine  from  Houlton  to  some  point  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine 
which  would  adequately  serve  the  more 
heavily  populated  areas  of  central  and 
northern  Arrv-ietr*  X  County:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolrrd  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Senete  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives li;  Cv)ngri!ss  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State. 

In  Uie  senate  chamber,  read  and  adopted 
May  17.  1961. 

CHKSTER   T.    WlNSLOW. 

Secretory. 

House  of  representatives,  read  and  adopted 

liiay  26,  1961. 

Habvet  R    Pease. 

Clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legi.slature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  identi- 
cal with  the  forei?oing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr  BARTT-Em  ■tor  Mr  Magnuson  )  , 
fivwn  the  Committee  on  Cominerce,  with  an 
amendment 

8  1189  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  btate.s  Code  in  order  vo  authorize  the 
Coast  Guard  uj  carry  on  certain  oceano- 
graphic  research  (Itept.  No   295) . 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S  48  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  modify  certain  leAses  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  faciU- 
ues  m  reservoir  areas  i  Rept    N»     2i<6;;  and 

S.811.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Wabush  Basin 
Interagency  Water  Resources  Conimisslou 
(Rept    No    297) 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendment's: 

S.  49  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authf>rities 
created  by  act  ol  Congress,  for  Uie  filling  of 
vaoancles  In  the  mtmbership  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rep-    N  ^  298) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  fr  -m  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary    with'Ut   amendment: 

S.  82  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naoko  Ish- 
watan  White  (Rept   No  2991: 

S.  316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Min-sun 
Chen  ^Rept.  No.  300); 

S.  373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Ja 
Klra  (Rept  No.  302); 

S.  435  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Knud  Erik 
Didrlk.sen  fRept   No  303^; 

S  674  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Dac- 
kow  (Rept   No.  304) : 

S.  722.  A  bdl  for  the  relief  of  Aldeh  Kobler 
I  Rept.  No.  305); 

S.  805  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Y'u  Uao 
(Rept.  No.  306) ; 

S.  817.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Octavio  Jime- 
nez Maxquez  (  Rept    No  307 1 ; 

8.826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VasiUki 
Yeannakopoulos   (Rept.  No    308); 

S.944.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Najm 
Boulos  RlhanI  (Rept.  No   309)  : 

S.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Lanza  Lascuola  (Rept   No   310); 

S.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terez  Kas- 
zap  (Rept   No.  311): 

HR  1293  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DJura 
Zelenbab.i.   iRep;    No.  312); 

HR.  1360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop   (Rept    No.  313); 

H  R   1467,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin  Dauphinals   i  Rept.  No    314  i; 
H  R   1508    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs   (Rept    No.  315  i; 

HR  1623  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
miera  Marek.  (Rept   No.  316); 

H  H  1572  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sato  Yivfuda  (Rept.  No.  317); 

H-R  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock  (Rept.  No.  318); 

HR  1621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Kristlna  VoydanofT   (Rept.  No.  819): 

HR  1622  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  Be rberi an   (Rept    No.  320i; 

HR  1871,  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Min  J.i 
L^e    (Kept    No.  321  I 

H.R.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo   (Rept.  No.  322); 

H  R  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  Sotlropoulos  (Rept   No.  323); 

H.R.2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa     Rept    No    324  ( 

H.R  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlGregorlo  Bruno    (Rept.  No.  S25); 

H.R  2116  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  spera  (Rept    No    326  > : 

HJi.  2141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun  (Rept.  No. 
827 1; 

HJi.  2 158  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  (Rept.  No.  328): 


H.R  3488  An  act  fcH-  uhe  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec   i  Rept    No   828); 

HR.  3846  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  M.  8gt 
Louis  Benedettl.  retired  (Rept.  No.  830). 

HR.3860  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark 
L.  Simpson   (Rept.  No.  331); 

H  R  4217  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Di^v;d 
Tao  Chung  Wang  (  Rept.  No   332); 

H  R  4219    An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  er^- 
tate  of  WlUlam  M    Farmer    (Rept.  No    333  >  ; 
H  R  4282    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Laz.u-z  (Rept   No    8341: 

HR  4713  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
BuM.s  DeWut     Rept  No.  335  t;  and 

S.  Res  90  Resolution  to  refer  to  tlie  Court 
of  Claims  U:ie  bill  (S  1004)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Sorensen  Fish  Co    (Rept   No.  301). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   with   an   an-eiidment: 

S.  193  A  bi:'.  for  the  rehef  of  Reverend 
Patrick  F:.  yd   (Kept    No,  336)  ; 

S.  263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulsseppe 
Glorloso   (Rept.  No.  337): 

S  331  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ^L'-s  Kazviko 
(Wm.  R.)    Zittle   (Rept    No.  338); 

S.  592  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nishan  Der 
Slmonian  (Rept.  No.  339); 

S.  866  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Krasmo 
Reina  (Lajara)   (Rept.  No.  3401; 

HJI  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  M^jek  ,Rept  No  341  i; 
and 

HJt.  2346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mana 
Cascarlno  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Ferraro 
(Rept.  No.  342). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  85.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosario  Bar- 
rens Villachoia.  Maria  Dulores  VUlar  &.Uinas. 
Angela  Casanova  Cabello.  Carmen  Guenaga 
Anchustegul.  and  Flora  Casals  Pons  ^Rept. 
No.  343 )  ; 

S.  172  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Tan  Cbu 
I  Rept.  No.  344) ; 

S  242    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mru-y  Dawn 
Poison    (Emmy   Lou   Kim)     (Rept.   No.   345 1; 
S.  266  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos  Tzot- 
zolas  t  Rept,  No.  346  ) : 

S.  553.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  George  John 
Coutsoublnas,  Olga  G.  Coutsoubmas,  Spy- 
rldon  G.  Coutsoublnas,  and  Agatha  G.  Cout- 
soublnas (Rept.  No.  347) ; 

S  700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Wan 
(Rept.  No.  348  I ;  and 

S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Perkins  P.  K.  Chang  (Chang  Peng-Keng). 
and  his  wife  Y'u-lh  Chuang  Chang,  and  their 
two  minor  daughters.  Jean  LI  and  Jeai:  Lh 
Chang  (Rept.  No.  349). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1206,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Continental 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  N C.  suc- 
cessor to  Continental  Hosiery  Co..  of  Hender- 
son, N.C.  (Rept-  No,  350  i. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  reports  of  nominatioiis 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  O.  Garaas.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota; 

Gibson  Greer  Ezell.  r.f  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  tlie  middle  district  of  Georgia; 

Edward  A  Heslep.  of  California,  to  be  UjB. 
marshal  for  t:.e  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

George  E  O  Brien.  of  California  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  southern  dLsUlct  of  Cali- 
fornia;  arid 

Adam  J.  Walsh,  of  Mivine.  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine. 
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By  Mr    HART    from  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary; 

Cecil    P     Poole     of    California,    to    be    U  S 
attorney    for   the   northern   district  of   Cali- 

fo-nia. 


i 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
I  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
onammous  consent,  the  second  time 
and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   HOLLAND 

S.  2018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B 
Kasparek,  Robert  M  Kearny,  Richard  A 
Sti-  kes.  J  P  Whitehouse.  Jr  and  Herbert  A 
WclfT  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    HART 

8  20i9  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Frederick 
John  Williams,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     BARTLETT    (for   himself   and 
Mr    GaiENiNGt 

S.  2020  A  bill  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
tlf-e  C  of  title  10  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
develop  the  South  Barrow  ?asf\eld.  Naval 
Pe'roleum  Reserve  Numbered  4.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  m.iking  gtis  ivaiiable  for  sale  to  the 
native  village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non- 
Feiieral  communities  and  Installations,  and 
f'jr  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

'  See    the    remarks   of   Mr     B.\rti.ett  when 
he  Introduced   the   above   bill,   which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MORTON: 

S  2021    A  bill  relating  to  wlthliolding,  for 
purposes  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by  cer- 
tain cities    on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees,    to    the    Committee    on    Finance 
By  Mr    METCALF 

S.  2022  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
free  transp>ortation  on  any  railroad  earner 
subject  to  that  act  for  individuals  receiving 
pensions  or  annuities  vuider  that  act.  and  for 
'heir  dependents  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf.ire 
By  Mr    JOHNSTON    (by   request  i 

S.  202.3  A  bill  to  amend  section  505idi  o: 
the  Classification  Ac  of  1949.  as  amended 
with  re.spect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfP,ce.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

S  2024  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
Ui.ited  States  Code  relating  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
payments  for  dam.age  to  personal  property. 
.uid  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Poflt  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    DODD 

:s  2025    A  bill    for   the  relief  of   the   Hous- 
ing; Authority  of   the  City  of  Derby,  Conn 
to  the  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    i  by   request): 

S  J  Res  97  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
tho  preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Coun- 
ties, Md  .  and  fir  other  purp>oses,  to  the 
Committee   an    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NAVAL  PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE  NO  4 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  1  Mr 
Gpuening'.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  allow  thr 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  use  and  other- 
wise dispose  of  natural  gas  produced 
within  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  does  not  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  S    1378,  which  I 


introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  20, 
and  which  callec  for  the  release  of  petro- 
leum reserve  No.  4  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  a  low  private  exploration 
and  developmen:.  To  the  contrary  my 
bill  today  suppl  ^ments  those  provisions 
of  S  1.378  whicl"  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navj-  to  maintain  control  of 
natural  eras  rese:-ves  within  a  producing 
area  of  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  known 
as  the  South  Barrow  field. 

There  is  an  idditional  provision  in 
the  bill  which  does  not  directly  concern 
the  South  Barro\v  gas  field.  Included  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  it  would  allow  future  appropria- 
tions made  available  to  the  Department 
for  maintaining  and  developing  petro- 
leum reserves  to  be  reimbursed  from 
profits  accrued  tlirough  petroleum  sales 

In  the  South  Barrow  field  there  are 
now  two  produ(nng  gas  wells.  These 
wells  tap  a  gas  pool  estimated  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  £.11  fuel  requirements  in 
the  Barrow  area  for  25  to  30  years. 
However.  Navy  experts  indicate'  that  ex- 
isting wells  cann3t  be  pumped  to  supply 
other  than  Federal  needs.  There  appar- 
ently is  not  a  shortage  of  gas  but  it  is 
feared  that  increased  pumping  would 
draw  water,  ending  the  gas  flow.  Per- 
manent damage  would  then  result  to  the 
wells  through  formation  of  ice.  This  bill 
therefore,  contemplates  drilling  by  the 
Navy  initially  of  an  additional  well  close 
to  the  existing  wells.  This  further  de- 
velopment will  be  in  the  interest  of  not 
only  the  residents  of  Barrow  but  of  the 
Defense  Department  as  well 

Now.  the  gas  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  used  only  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Defense  Department, 
located  in  and  near  the  Barrow  com- 
munity. The  gas  is  transported  a  short 
distance  from  wellhead  through  a  Gov- 
ernment pipeline  capable  of  accommo- 
dating production  four  times  greater 
than  that  which  is  now  pumped. 

With  the  exception  of  Federal  build- 
ings, no  establishment  or  private  home  in 
Barrow,  Alaska,  has  the  benefit  of  gas 
fuel  The  1.300  permanent  residents  of 
Barrow,  all  but  a  few  being  Eskimo  peo- 
ple, are  without  any  comparable  fuel. 
These  people,  living  almost  on  top  of  a 
gas  field  which  contains  ample  gas  for 
their  needs  have,  during  the  past  two 
winters,  virtualiy  exhausted  their  fuel 
supplies.  Mercy  missions  have  been 
flown  by  the  U  S  Air  Force  to  supply 
villagers  with  de^perately  needed  fuel  oil. 

To  understand  their  situation,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  very  nature 
of  living  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  at  the  most  northerly  point  of 
America 

Barrow  wa.s  once  one  of  many  similar 
E.skimo  villages  along  the  cost  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  1939.  the  population 
of  the  community  was  only  363  Then. 
Barrow,  as  was  the  case  with  neighbor- 
ing coastal  villa ge.s.  was  .so  located  as 
to  allow  the  people  to  live  much  as  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  always  lived; 
hunting  on  land  and  ocean  ice  in  the 
A'lnter  and  fisning  in  the  summer. 
Barrow  was  distinguished  from  neigh- 
boring   communities   only    by   its    loca- 


tion on  a  point  which  stretches  farther 
out  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  than  any 
other  on  the  Alaska  coastline 

During  the  two  short  decades  which 
have  passed  since  then  many  changes 
have  taken  place  at  Point  Barrow  The 
same  geographic  characteristics  which 
first  drew  the  Eskimo  people  to  this 
point  stretching  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  dividing  the  Chukchi  from  the 
Beaufort  Sea,  attracted — for  far  dif- 
ferent reasons — the  U.S.  Government 
Barrow  grew  as  world  conditions  forced 
America  to  build  the  distant  early 
warning  system  across  the  top  of  the 
globe. 

Added  to  the  impact  of  defense  con- 
struction at  Point  Barrow  was  another 
development  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  economic  revolution  exp>erienced 
in  the  community.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  forgotten  for  more  than 
20  yeais.  was  remembered  A  flow  of 
men  and  equipment  entered  the  37.000 
square  miles  of  the  reserve  through  the 
village  of  Barrow.  Between  the  years 
1944  to  1953.  the  Navy  spent  nearly  $50 
million  in  the  area  drilling  36  test  wells 
and  40  core  holes.  By  1950,  the  {per- 
manent [xipulation  of  the  village  had  in- 
creased Ix)  951  Still  predominantly  an 
Eskimo  E>opulation,  Barrow  rapidly  be- 
came a  community  of  wage  earneis, 
rather  than  one  of  hunters.  The  old 
ways  of  living  gave  way  to  the  new. 
While  the  other  cosLstal  villages  grradu- 
ally  became  smaller  Barrow  boomed 
with  its  new  economy 

Now  the  distant  early  warning  system 
in  the  Arctic  is  completed  The  Navy 
has  drilled  no  new  wells  since  1953 
Some  of  the  people  have  returned  to  the 
old  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but 
still,  the  papulation  remains  at  its  in- 
creased size  There  are  now  1.314  per- 
sons E>ermanently  residing  in  Barrow  ac- 
cording  to   the    1960  census. 

Although  the  Navy  did  not  sufficiently 
explore  the  vast  area  of  petroleum  re- 
serve No  4  to  prove  or  disprove  its  oil 
and  gas  potentialities,  there  was  located 
one  gasfleld  which  was  partially  devel- 
op>ed  and  in  which  there  are  producing 
wells.  This  field,  adjacent  to  the  village 
of  Barrow,  now  supplies  nearby  Federal 
operations  with  fuel.  It  is  the  gas 
pumped  from  this  field  which  our  bill 
would  allow  to  be  sold  the  p>eople  of  Bar- 
row through  a  utility  company  to  be 
formed. 

The  contemplation  of  this  bill.  then, 
is  not  that  the  Navy  enter  the  utility 
business.  The  Navy  would  simply  make 
gas  available  to  a  private  or  public  utility 
company  at  wellhead.  The  contractor 
would  then  either  construct  his  own 
pipeline  for  transmission  or  be  allowed 
to  lease  existing  pipelines  The  Navy 
would  undertake  no  responsibility  for 
transmission  or  service.  The  contractor 
would  have  exclusive  responsibility  for 
every  facet  of  his  operation.  The  State 
of  Alaska  would,  of  course,  exercise  its 
regulatory  authority,  necessaiy  to  assure 
safe  operation  and  reasonable  rates  and 
service. 

The  bill  would  also  reaffirm  the  au- 
thority of  the  Navy  to  develop  the  field 
further  and  to  continue  to  supply  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  Barrow  community 
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which  already  have  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ral gas  heat.  The  price  at  which  gas 
would  be  sold  would  be  determined 
through  open  comp-?titive  bidding  con- 
sistent with  normal  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  depriving  the  villagers  at  Bar- 
row of  an  opportunity  to  heat  their 
homes  with  natural  gas.  An  ample  sup- 
ply exists  in  the  south  Barrow  field  to 
meet  all  fuel  requirements.  Federal  and 
public.  It  is  believed  by  many  experts 
that  the  field  is  far  greater  than  its 
proved  size. 

The  annual  fuel  shortage  which  has 
beset  the  community  will  otherwise  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  There  is  but  a  short 
period  of  time  during  the  summer 
months  in  which  oil  may  be  transported 
to  the  Arctic  coast.  The  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  community  lacks  storage 
facilities  ample  to  accommodate  the  fuel 
necessary  for  yearlong  use.  Although 
coal  may  be  mined  at  a  site  some  75 
miles  from  the  village  of  Barrow  it  may 
only  be  transported  during  winter 
months,  and  then  only  by  sled  train. 
Production  has  never  been  great  enough 
at  the  mine  to  meet  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  village  needs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mine  was  forced  to  close  last 
winter  as  a  result  ol  mechanical  break- 
downs. When  coal  is  available  it  costs 
more  than  $40  per  ton,  despite  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  mining  company  to 
reduce  costs. 

The  only  other  source  of  fuel  is  oil. 
Oil.  even  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  in 
an  adequate  winter  supply  while  the 
arctic  ice  is  open  in  the  summer,  is  ex- 
tremely costly.  Barrow  villagers  pay 
about  $30  for  a  50-gallon  drum  of  oil 
and  this  price  reflects  no  profit  to  the 
native  cooperative  store  from  which  it  is 
purchased.  Even  paying  a  fair  market 
value  for  natural  hsls,  the  Barrow  vil- 
lagers would  have  an  estimated  two- 
thirds  fuel  cost  reduction. 

The  Daily  News-Miner  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  has  long  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Barrow  village :s.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  an  editorial  from  that 
newspaper  along  w.th  two  news  articles 
which  were  printe<i  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times.  These  three  articles,  pub- 
lished over  the  course  of  the  past  two 
winter  seasons  eloquently  record  the 
urgent  need  for  naivural  gas  heat  in  the 
Barrow  community 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,   Dec.  5, 
1959] 

State    Goes   to   Bat    for    Barrow    in    Pi'el 
Issui 

Barrow.^ — The  temperature  dipped  to  9"' 
below  zero  here  Thursday  as  Eben  Hopson 
worked  In  the  arctic  chill  tending  his  white 
fox  trapllne»v 

But  In  Juneau,  1,100  miles  to  the  south 
where  the  temperature  stood  at  37  above, 
officials  rallied  In  support  of  Hopson's  plea 
for  aid  In  heating  homes  In  Barrow. 

The  problem  was  .-stated  by  Hopson  In  a 
letter  to  President  Eisenhower,  made  public 
here  Wednesday. 

He  said  plentiful  natural  gas  supplies  from 
a  nearby  naval  petroleum  reserve  were  used 
by  Federal  agencies  here,  but  were  denied  to 
the  1,800  native  residents  of  the  village. 


The  gasfleld,  discovered  in  1959  is  at  a 
depth  of  2.500  feet.  It  has  a  pressure  of 
1.000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  since  dis- 
covery has  produced  between  one-quarter 
and  one-half  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

Its  estimated  reserve  Is  5  to  7  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  enough  to  take  care  of  Barrow's 
needs  for  many  years. 

Barrow,  one  of  the  biggest  Eskimo  com- 
munities in  the  world,  faces  6  to  8  months 
of  cold  weather.  Hopson  told  the  President, 
with  native  residents  paying  up  to  $42  a  ton 
for  coal  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Before  the  temperature  gets  down  to  Its 
January  average  of  18.5  below  zero.  Hopson 
said,  he  hoped  It  would  be  possible  to  cut 
Government  red  tape  and  permit  residents 
to  share  use  of  the  natural  gas  supplies. 
Hopson.  an  Eskimo,  who  Is  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  State  senate,  told  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"As  you  know,  the  Eskimo  people  in  Alaska 
live  facing  the  Russian  frontier  and  I  think 
It  would  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  you. 
as  President,  could  do  If  you  would  show 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  large  it  Is.  still  Is  considerate 
of  the  hardships  facing  its  own  people,  and 
despite  Government  redtape.  will  give  quick 
relief  and  assistance  when  sincerely  and 
desperately  needed." 

At  Washington,  the  White  House  said 
Hopson's  appeal  was  under  study  and  a  reply 
would  be  given.  There  was  no  Indication  of 
what  the  reply  would  be. 

The  problem  Is  not  new.  Barrow  residents 
and  various  State  officials  have  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  gain  permission  to  use  the 
natural  gas  for  local  heating  purposes,  but 
the  status  of  naval  reserve  on  the  supply 
has  blocked  efforts. 

At  Juneau.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  wrote 
Wednesday  to  Navy  Secretary  William  B. 
Franks  asking  whether  natural  gas  service 
could  be  made  available  by  administrative 
action — or  whether  congressional  legislation 
might  be  necessary. 

Hopson  said  in  his  letter  to  the  President 
that  the  pipeline  from  the  nearby  well  ran 
right  past  his  home,  but  he  was  barred  from 
tapping  it  for  use  for  fuel  for  his  family. 

Egan  said  In  his  letter  to  Franks  that  It 
might  not  be  permissible  for  Individuals  to 
use  the  pipeline,  but  asked  whether  a  com- 
munity utility  might  not  take  advantage  of 
the  abundant  supply. 

Phil  Holdsworth.  State  commissioner  of 
natural  resources,  said  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  natives  can't  utilize  the  fuel — 
there's  no  other  use  for  It. 

Holdsworth  said  the  existing  pipeline  has 
been  used  for  7  or  8  years,  carrying  natural 
gas  for  heating  purposes  to  various  Federal 
agencies  at  Barrow,  including  the  Govern- 
ment school  and  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
station  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  office. 
"The  Navy  aready  has  declared  the  petro- 
leum reserve  at  Barrow  is  excess  to  its  needs." 
Holdsworth  said  "We  have  suggested  before 
that  that  p>ortion  supplying  natural  gas  to 
Barrow  be  declared  outside  of  the  reserve. 
If  the  reserve  itself  Is  to  be  left  intact.  I 
can't  see  how  the  Govertiment  could  object  to 
that  much,  at  least." 

The  State  legislature  earlier  this  year 
passed  a  memorial  urging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  release  the  gas  supplies  for  use  at 
Barrow,  but  no  results  were  ever  noted  from 
the  action 


[From  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner, 
Feb.  2,  1960) 

The  Folly  of  Stopgap  Ftel 
Yesterday's  announcement  that  the  civil 
defense  ofUce  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Air  Force  for  shipment  of  2.000  barrels 
of  heating  oil  to  Barrow  certainly  Is  welcome 
news  for  that  community. 

The  annual  fuel  crisis  at  Barrow  has  been 
whipped— at  least  for  this  winter.  The  pos- 
sibility that  Barrow  would  have  to  be  evacu- 


ated to  save  the  lives  of  its  residents — a  pos- 
sibility that  has  been  seriously  considered — 
has  now  been  eliminated 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  good  efforts  of 
the  Alaska  civil  defense  ofBce  and  the  Air 
Force,  we  must  label  this  emergency  airlift  of 
fuel  to  Barrow  for  what  it  is:  a  stopgap 
measure.  It  Is  a  measure  which  will  alleviate 
the  symptoms  but  leave  the  underlying  dis- 
ease just  as  virulent  as  ever. 

This  frantic,  dead-of-wlnter  scramble  to 
bring  "barrels  to  Barrow  "  would  never  have 
been  necessary  had  It  not  been  for  a  jungle 
of  redtape  and  the  monumental  mulehead- 
edness  of  those  who  could  wipe  out  Bar- 
row's chief  woes  with  a  scratch  of  a  pen. 

Several  years  ago.  the  US  Navy,  using  the 
tax  dollars  supplied  by  Americans — Including 
Eskimos — discovered  a  sizable  natural  gas 
field  only  a  few  miles  from  Barrow  Experts 
checked  this  field  and  estimated  it  con- 
tained reserves  of  natural  gas  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  needs  of  Barrow  for  at  least 
15  years — and  possibly  double  that  time.  Yet 
Uncle  Sam  has  stubbornly  bsirred  residents  of 
Barrow  from  tapping  the  supply.  The  plF>€- 
line  Into  Barrow  is  for  Government  and  mili- 
tary use  only. 

The  simple,  reasonable,  and  humane  solu- 
tion to  Barrow's  fuel  problem  of  course, 
would  be  to  permit  the  villagers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  areas  plentiful  supply  of 
low-cost  fuel. 

But  it's  not  too  often  that  the  simple, 
reasonable,  and  humane  solution  prevails 
where  bureaucracy  calls  the  turns. 

In  the  long  run.  will  it  be  easier — and  vlll 
it  be  less  costly  to  the  taxpayer — to  launch 
an  annual  fuel  oil  airlift  to  save  Barrow? 
Can  anyone  see  where  our  Government's 
dog-ln-the-manger  approach  to  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  at  Barrow  Is  going  to  benefit 
ans'one — Including  the  Government  Itself? 
Is  it  less  costly  to  ship  to  Barrow  via  mili- 
tary plane  fu^l  oil  produced  in  California 
than  it  is  to  transmit  natural  gas  over  a 
few  miles  of  tundra  into  homes  that  des- 
perately need  It? 

The  people  of  Barrow  live  on  a  perpetual 
razor's  edge,  menaced  always  by  the  specter 
of  freezing  cold  Their  very  survival  at  Bar- 
row dej)ends  on  a  series  of  vital  "Ifs"  They 
will  get  along  only  If  their  fuel  oil  lasts;  if 
enough  coal  can  be  brought  from  the  Meade 
River  mines  and  if  they  can  scrape  up  the 
cash  to  pay  for  it. 

To  this  bleak  roster  can  be  added  another 
big  If:  If  Civil  Defense,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  act  fast  enough 
each  year  to  bring  in  fuel  before  Barrow's 
fires  are  snuffed  out. 

Stopgap  measures  such  as  the  2.000  air- 
borne barrels  of  oil  are  not  the  answer  and 
win  never  be  the  answer.  The  answer  is 
clear:  the  people  of  Barrow  should  be  per- 
mitted access  to  the  abundant  natural  gas  in 
their  back  yard. 

|l-Yom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times.  Mar    24. 

1961] 
"Coal  Short  "  B.\rrow  Gets  Emergency   On. 

JuNEAtT. — Gov.  William  A.  Egan  said  yester- 
day that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
arranged  for  30.000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  to  be 
made  available   to  residents  of  Barrow. 

Senators  Eben  Hofjson  (Democrat,  Barrow) 
and  Lester  Bronson  (Democrat,  Nome  i  had 
advised  the  Governor  that  only  a  2-  or  3 -day 
supply  of  fuel  oil  remains  on  hand.  They 
asked  assistance  by  the  Civil  Defense 
division. 

Public  Safety  Commissioner  Martin  B 
Underwood  replied  that  James  Hawkins,  area 
director  of  the  BIA,  said  10,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  from  the  BIA  school  at  Barrow  and 
20,000  gallons  from  the  Air  Force  would  be 
transferred  to  the  native  store  at  Barrow 
today, 

Hawkins     estimated     the     30,000     gallons 
would   last   for   approximately   a  month,   at 
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which  time,  he  told  Underwood,  the  situa- 
tion would  b«  reevaluated. 

The  shortage  was  brought  on  when  break - 
dovt  na  at  the  Barrow  coal  mine  forced  Barrow 
resident*  normtilly  using  coal  to  switch  to 
fuel  OIL 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  It  is  my  most  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  bill  will  have  early 
approval.  It  will  be  the  first  of  many 
necessary  steps  toward  provicling  ade- 
quate fuel  for  Barrow. 

Life  is  difBcult  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
Without  proper  heating  facilities  it  can 
be  unbearable  and  even  fatal.  It  would 
be  both  inexcusable  and  inhumane  were 
we  not  to  do  all  things  possible  to  allow 
these  hardy  people  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fuel  taken  from  the  very  ground  upon 
which  their  an'^estors  had  lived  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  -  S.  2020  <  to  amend  part  TV  of 
subtitle  C  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  develop  the  South  Barrow  gas  field, 
naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gas  available  for 
sale  10  the  native  village  of  Barrow  and 
to  other  non-Federal  communities  and 
in.=;tallations,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bartlett  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gruening',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961  — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  '3.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  devel- 
opment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
latmg  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  1922.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1922.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin'.  and  Mr  Jord.-xn  -  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1922,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S  1922.  the 
housing  bill,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
extend  to  the  public  housing  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  a  special  authoriza- 
tion for  higher  Imiits  on  construction 
C'jsts  for  this  kmd  of  housing  similar 
to  those  allowed  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housinrj  Act  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  that  act.  The  fact 
of  higher  construction  costs  in  .Alaska 
than  elsewhere  has  long  been  recognized 
in  other  provisions  of  the  law.  This 
amendment,   which   would  mcrea^e   tiie 


limits  on  construction  of  public  housing 
in  Alaska  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  low 
cost  housing  and  from  $2,500  to  $3,500 
for  housing  for  elderly  families  is  as 
necessary  in  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  public  housing  program  as  it 
is  in  the  mortga^re  insurance  programs. 
The  PRESIDE-N'T  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  te  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AG  ^NCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1952— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GRUENING  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  <H.R  6345)  making 
appropriations  f^r  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  House  bill  6345.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  bf  printed. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  6345,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMFJVT  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  PEDEPwAL-AID  HIGH- 
WAYS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  6713)  to  amend  cerUin 
laws  relating  to  Federal  aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

THE     PEACE      CORPS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  2000,  the 
Peace  Corps  bill.  I  understand  the  bill 
has  now  been  removed  from  the  desk 
for  the  pui-pose  of  joint  sponsorship, 
but  I  know  the  invitation  to  become  a 
cosporisor  still  holds,  and  I  wish  to  join 
as  i.  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper)  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps 
bill,  which  was  sent  to  the  printer  yes- 
terday. A  number  of  other  Senators 
will  wish  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill,  in  accordance  with  their  ex- 
pressed desire.  Fi'om  time  to  time  I 
shall  ask  that  their  names  be  added. 
Subsequently  it  may  be  desirable  to  ask 
for  a  star  print  of  the  bill  so  that  their 
names  may  be  affixed  to  the  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ITEM  VETO— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.     Madam  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 


of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
i  Mr  Proxmirei  be  added  as  a  cosix)iis<>r 
to  Senate  Joint  R»'solution  31.  providing 
tiie  President  with  the  item  veto  power 
on  appropriations,  and  I  ask  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  joint  resolution  his 
name  be  listed  as  a  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     PEACE     CORPS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  1,  1961.  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Pell,  Clark,  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts. McGek,  Hart,  and  Gore  were  add- 
ed as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'S.  20OO)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to 
help  the  peoples  of  interested  countries 
and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Httmphrey  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  F^ix- 
BRiGHT)  on  June  1.  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  FRANK  W.  WILSON  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  t>een  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1961.  at  10:30  am., 
in  room  2300  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  Prank  W. 
Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge,  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  vice 
Leslie  R.  Darr.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  p>er- 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska).  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Speech  delivered  at  centennial  com- 
memorating Battle  of  PhlUppl,  Philippi,  W. 
Va..  June  3,  1961. 

E.xcerpts  from  remarks  at  conamencemcnt 
exercises   of  the   Perklomen  School.   Penns- 
burg.  Pa..  June  4.  1961.  and  Invocation  and 
prayer  on  same  occasion. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Radio  address  delivered  by  him  over  sta- 
tion WJN.  Chicago,  on  June  4,  1961,  relating 
to  present-day  challenges. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Article  entitled  "National  Parks  for  the 
Future,"  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Stewart  Udall.  published  in  the 
June  1961.  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  S,  1922. 
the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961.  con- 
tains new  authorizations  for  prof  rams  in 
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which  I  am  activeh  interested,  such  as 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment,  col- 
lege housing,  and  lousing  for  the  eld- 
erly. In  many  resi)ects,  the  urban  re- 
newal and  college  housing  titles  of  the 
bill  are  similar  to  bills  which  I  introduced 
early  in  the  present  session.  In  addi- 
tion, two  new  progams  are  included — 
mass  transportation  loans  which  can 
help  solve  the  comrr.uter  problem  affect- 
ing an  important  aiea  of  my  State,  and 
Federal  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  preserving  open-space 
land  in  and  around  urban  areas.  I  fa- 
vor both. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  \o  continue  programs 
which  have  long  been  of  benefit  to  home 
buy?rs  and  homebullders — that  is,  insur- 
ance of  home  mortgages  and  home  im- 
provement loans. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  provisions 
for  programs  about  which  I  have  serious 
reservations — notatly,  proposals  for  FHA 
insurance  of  40-year,  no-downpayment 
mortgages,  including  a  new  program  for 
moderate  income  lamilies.  and  for  25- 
year,  $10,000  home  improvement  loans. 
I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  complete- 
ly removing  the  ceiling  on  public  hous- 
ing. 

Once  again,  I  piotest  the  practice  of 
lumping  all  these  programs — some 
sound,  and  others  juestionable — into  an 
omnibus  bill,  and  presenting  it  to  the 
Senate  on  a  tak(;-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
Once  again.  I  protest  the  bad  practice  of 
financing  these  programs  by  the  "back 
door"  of  direct  Ijorrowings  from  the 
Treasury,  instead  cf  by  appropriations. 

The  danger  of  these  practices  has  been 
dramatically  illustrated  by  President 
Kennedy's  appearance  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  deliver  a  special 
message  on  "urgert  national  needs."  In 
that  message,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  accept,  among 
other  things,  a  commitment  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  1970 — a  venture  which 
will  cost  an  estimated  $20  billion  to  $40 
billion.  He  asked  for  large  new  expend- 
itures for  defense— expenditures  which, 
as  a  member  of  th?  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  believe  are  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  world  tensions.  We  face 
a  marked  expansion  in  defense  costs. 

In  the  same  message.  President  Ken- 
nedy sounded  a  note  of  caution  when  he 
said: 

If  the  budget  deficit  now  Increased  by  the 
needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  within 
manageable  proportions — 11  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  fiscal  integrity  and  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar— It  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards: 
and  I  must  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  regard — to  refrain  from  adding 
funds  or  programs,  desirable  as  they  may 
be,  to  the  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency completed  its  work  before  the 
President's  special  message  was  deliv- 
ered, and  reported  to  the  Senate  this 
omnibus  bill,  which  involves  more  than 
$6  billion  in  commitments  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Outright  grants  author- 
ized in  the  bill  total  $2  69  billion.  Loan 
programs,  in  which  the  initial  funds,  at 
least,  will  come  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, total  $3  5  billion.    The  expenditure 


impact  upon   the  budget   for  the  fiscal 
year   1962   will  be  $462.5  million. 

To  place  an  omnibus  bill  involving  ex- 
penditures of  this  magnitude  before  the 
Senate  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  statement  about  the  need  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards. 

There  are  seven  titles  in  S.  1922.  Title 
I  contains  provisions  for  new  housing 
programs,  including  housing  for  families 
of  "moderate  income" — a  term  which  is 
nowhere  defined  in  the  bill.  Title  II 
deals  with  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
low-income  families.  Title  III  deals  with 
urban  renewal  and  planning.  Title  IV 
deals  with  college  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  mass  transportation.  Title 
V  deals  with  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage AsstKiation  and  FHA  insurance 
programs.  Title  VI  deals  with  open 
space  and  urban  development:  and  title 
"VII  is  a  catchall  for  provisions  dealing 
with  other  housing  programs,  incudlng 
farm  housing  and  direct  home  loans  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Each  of  these  unrelated  subjects  de- 
serves separate  consideration.  Each 
should  be  considered  upon  its  own 
merits;  and  Senators  should  rot  be 
forced  to  vote  upon  such  a  clumsy  omni- 
bus bill.  It  is  a  practice  which  invites 
logrolling,  back  scratching,  and  other 
dubious  legislative  practices. 

I  have  raised  this  issue  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  former  years,  but  have  met  no 
encouragement  from  the  majority  which 
now  controls  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  contrary,  some  members 
of  the  majority  have  frankly  admitted 
that  sound,  accepted  programs  a:e  held 
as  hostages,  in  order  to  insure  accept- 
ance of  more  dubious  proposals  which 
tag  along  as  unwelcome  passengers  on 
the  omnibus. 

Amendments  have  been  offered  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  more  glaring  delects  in 
the  bill.  I  hope  the  bill  can  be  th  us  im- 
proved before  we  come  to  a  final  \'ote. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  has 
morning   busine.ss  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SENATOR    CHAVEZ— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  US.  Ser.ate.  in 
executive  session,  on  May  31.  1961,  unan- 
imously adopted  the  following  resclution: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
has.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate,  given  progressive  and 
eminent  leadership  and  continuing  Inspira- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations  and  work:  and 

Whereas  the  committee  Is  duly  cognizant 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Chairman  to  the  work 
and  duties  of  the  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  undergone  surgery  and 
Is  presently  hospitalized  at  Bataan  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  full  committee  hereby 
expresses  its  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that 
Senator  Chavez  may  have  a  complete  and 
speedy  recovery  from  the  illness  which  ne- 
cessitated such  surgery,  and  that  he  may 
soon  return  to  give  continued  active  and 
dedicated  leadership  to  this  committee. 

Sec  2.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  committee 
Is  directed  to  transmit  to  Senator  Chavez 
a  copy  of  this  resolution. 


HOUSING    ACT   OF    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  busmess.  Sen- 
ate bill  1922,  Calendar  No.  252,  the  hous- 
ing amendments  of  1961.  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
over  the  decades  we  have  labored  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  American  nations 
to  develop  a  rational  system  of  inter- 
American  relations.  The  enduring  aim 
and  direction  of  this  effort  has  been 
peace  in  this  hemisphere  and  the  ad- 
vancement in  concert  of  the  common 
interests  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  inter-American  system  is  far 
from  perfect.  It  is  not  all  that  we  wish 
it  to  be.  It  is  not  all  that  Latin  American 
States  desire  it  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  served  all  well,  particularly  since 
the  beginnings  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy. 

It  has  brought  immense  gains  in  trade 
to  all.  It  carried  us  all  safely  through 
World  War  II.  In  general,  it  has  func- 
tioned since  that  time  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere. 

In  saying  that.  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  threats  from  without  and  within 
which  now  beset  the  Americas.  I  am 
not  overlooking  Cuba.  I  am  not  over- 
looking recent  events  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  am  simply  putnng  these 
concerns  in  fuller  perspective  I  am 
suggesting  that  whatever  we  do  with 
resp>ect  to  any  particular  situation  had 
better  be  done  with  a  close  eye  on  the 
inter-American  system.  In  short,  we 
need  to  think  with  and  act  with  the 
other  American  nations  in  the  patterns 
that  are  embodied  m  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States.  We  must  do  so,  no 
matter  how  pressing  a  hemispheric  prob- 
lem may  seem  to  us  alone  at  any  given 
moment. 

If  we  are  to  recall  anything  worth  re- 
calUng  from  the  Cuban  experience,  it  is 
this  principle.  And  we  need  to  recall 
this  principle  now,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  crisis  in  that  traeic  island  is  of 
concern,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
Dominican  people  who  have  lived  with 
this  desperate  situation  for  so  many 
years.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  con- 
cern not  to  this  Nation  alone,  but  to 
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all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. There  is  only  one  aspect  of 
this  situation  which  is  of  preponderant 
concern    at    this    time    to    the    United 

States.  That  is  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens  living  on  the  island  who  may 
be  caught  in  the  political  maelstrom. 

I  do  not  know  what  present  condi- 
tions are  within  the  Dominican  R<^'pub- 
lic.  There  are  disturbing  reports  and 
rumors,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  yet 
knows  the  facts  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. The  technical  qualities  of  our 
communications  with  Ciudad  Trujillo 
are  poor.  Even  worse,  our  capacity  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  that  capital 
IS  limited  and,  out.side  of  it.  virtually 
nonexistent. 

But.  I  repeat,  our  only  significant  and 
unique  interest  in  this  situation  is  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  To  the  extent 
that  outsiders  are  involved  at  all.  what- 
ever else  transpire.>  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  the  concern  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican Repubhcs. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  the  course  we 
pursue  in  the  days  ahead  should  be 
closely  concerted  with  these  Republics 
through  the  Organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  In  this  matter,  there  are 
Latin  American  heads  wiser  and  grayer 
with  direct  experience.  They  should  be 
hstened  to  with  respect  and  attention. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  increase  the  fiow  of  accurate 
information  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public so  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  make  intelligent  judgments.  In  this 
connection,  the  OAS  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction  in  trying  to  arrange  to 
send  a  subcommittee  to  the  island. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
permit  a  clogging  of  the  channels  of 
information,  advice.  and  decision  in  this 
matter — from  the  Secr'^tary  of  State  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  other  elected 
officials  of  this  Government.  There  is 
no  room  for  "paradecisions"  on  the 
Dominican  crisis — by  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  officials,  if  we  are  to 
act  effectively  in  this  situation. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  will  emerge 
from  the  Dominican  crisis.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  this  Nation  will  con- 
tribute all  it  is  able  to  contribute,  in 
good  sense,  to  tiie  development  of  a  bet- 
ter situation  for  the  Dominican  people 
and  to  the  more  rapid  return  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  the  House  of  the 
Americas  if  it  pursues  a  course  based 
upon  the  followir.g  premises: 

First.  Our  only  uriique  concern  with 
the  internal  situation  m  that  country  is 
the  welfare  of  American  citizens.  To 
that  end  we  must  be  prepared  to  safe- 
guard them  as  circ'uni.-;tances  require. 

Second  We  have  a  shared  concern 
with  the  other  American  Republics  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Dominican  people, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  join  with  those 
Republics  in  alleviating  immediate 
human  want  in  the  island. 

Third.  We  have  a  shared  concern  with 
the  other  Republics  in  the  emergence  of 
more  responsible  and  responsive  govern- 
ment in  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  and 
must  be  prepared  to  entertain  sugges- 
tions from  the  Latin  American  nations 
on  how  joint  action  may  be  effective  in 
aiding  the  Dominican  people  to  achieve 
this  end. 


Fouilh.  We  have  a  shared  responsi- 
bility with  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics to  facilitate  the  prompt  return  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  full  partici- 
pation in  hemispheric  cooperation,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  entertain  sug- 
gestions from  the  other  American  Re- 
publics and,  as  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  situation  increases,  to  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  may  be  achieved. 

Mr,  Presidt-nt.  if  what  I  am  suggesting 
Ls  not  clear  from  this  enumeration,  then 
I  shall  put  it  more  bluntly:  The  future 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not  ours 
alone,  or  even  predominantly,  to  decide 
under  the  mter-American  system.  It  is 
for  the  Dominicans  to  decide.  It  is  for 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  not  for  us  alone,  to  determine. 
through  the  institutions  of  hemispheric 
cooperation,  how  the  Dominicans  may 
be  helped  in  a  practical  way.  and  it  is 
for  the  American  Republics  to  act  in 
concert  to  extend  that  help. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations:  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and  the 
Postal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
committee  was  meeting  today  and  there 
was  some  objection.  I  think,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity,  and  so  I  shall  not 
be  charged  with  partiality,  I  shall  have 
to  object.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  Is 
not  offended  by  my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
objection  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonom. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  roUcall  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSKD  RULE  REL.^TING  TO 
COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
.SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  advLsed  that  the  minor- 
ity leader,  as  was  his  right  imder  the 
Senate  rules,  objfH;ted  to  a  conunittt-e 
meeting  while  the  Senate  was  In  session. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  probably  ad- 


journed, and  ffforts  to  bring  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act  promptly  to  the 
full  committer  and  to  thf  floor,  as  had 
been  requested  by  the  majority  leader, 
had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 

I  am  so  happy  that,  as  I  make  these 
r-marks,  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Hayden]  of  the  Senate  is 
in  the  chair,  as  he  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  before  which  my 
proposed  change  in  the  Senate  rules  is 
pending,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  any  single  Senator  to  prevent  any 
committee  from  meeting,  whether  the 
Senate  was  in  session  or  not,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

Under  my  proposed  rule.  It  would  be 
required  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  refuse  pennission  to  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  to  meet  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  chose  to  meet. 

I  point  out  the  increasingly  disastrous 
results  which  the  ancient  and  untenable 
rule  is  going  to  have  on  the  business  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress  during  the 
next  several  months. 

As  measures  reach  the  calendar  It  be- 
comes important  for  them  to  be  con- 
sidered and  passed,  the  leadership, 
quite  naturally,  will  call  the  Senate  into 
session  earlier  in  the  day  and  will  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  later  in  the  day. 
This  will  mean  that  equally  Important 
proposed  legislation,  still  pendmg  in 
committees,  cannot  be  considered  if  even 
one  Senator  objects. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  bit  of  obso- 
lete folly  than  this  particular  rule,  Mr. 
President. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  to 
change  rule  XXII  in  respect  to  cloture. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  are  other 
ancient  survivals  of  a  bygone  day  in  the 
Senate  rules  which  are  almost  equally 
effective  in  preventing  the  Senate  from 
performing  its  constitutional  function  of 
passing  promptly  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  national  interest. 

I  hope  that  my  words,  reiterated  from 
day  to  day  as  they  have  been  over  the 
last  2  years,  will  at  some  point  make 
some  impact  on  my  colleagues. 

I  note  the  majority  leader  has  re- 
turned to  the  Chamber.  The  majority 
leader  is  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  is 
committed  to  bringing  a  proposed  change 
in  rule  XXII  to  the  Senate  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  future.  I  hope  that  he  and 
the  President  pro  tempore,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  will  look  with 
favor  on  other  changes  in  the  Senate 
Rules,  which  rules  are  presently  being 
used— I  do  not  say  for  the  purr>ose  of. 
for  I  challenge  no  mans  motivation — 
with  the  result  that  proposed  legislation 
much  in  the  national  interest  cannot 
move  through  committees  and  to  the 
Senate  without  undue  delay. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  with  the  plea 
that  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the 
ancient  survivals  of  a  day  which  has 
been  dead  for  over  100  years  which,  as 
I  said  before,  prevent  the  Senate  from 
performing  expeditiously,  with  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  efficiency,  its  consti- 
tutional duties. 
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Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  merely  wish  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  from  the  time  allocated  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  set  the  record  straight. 
It  was  not  the  minority  leader  who  ob- 
jected for  himself,  as  the  minority  lead- 
er objected  to  the  committee  meeting 
because  I  asked  that  objection  be  made. 
I  might  explain  my  reason.  The  sub- 
committee called  a  meeting  for  10 
o'clock.  I  was  at  another  committee 
meetmg,  and  I  told  the  staff  to  call  me 
when  a  quoriun  was  approached.  The 
quorum  was  approached  at  11  o'clock. 
I  had  business  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
I  wished  to  take  care  of,  so  I  felt  it  with- 
in my  rights  to  object  to  the  meeting  of 
the  subcommittee,  so  that  I  could  be  in 
the  Chamber  and  would  not  miss  an  of- 
ficial meeting  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  stand 
corrected  by  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
who  acted  clearly  within  his  rights.  The 
minority  leader,  in  a  private  conversa- 
tion we  had  a  week  or  two  ago.  advised 
me  that  he  would  always  object  to  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  meeting  while 
either  the  education  bill  or  the  housing 
bill  was  t>efore  the  Senate,  and  that  he 
did  this  not  so  much  on  his  own  ac- 
count but  becau.se  he  had  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  other  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wished 
to  have  that  straight  in  the  record,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
volved.    I  am.     I  made  the  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  from  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  response  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  does  intend 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvania  and  does  in- 
tend to  give  the  very  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
every  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAviTsl. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  yield  myself  2  minutes,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  respKjnd  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK      I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
have  2  minutes  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania raises  at  once  an  interesting  and 
also  a  very  difficult  question.  I  can  il- 
lustrate the  problem  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  membership  on  t'le  .^vriiciary 
Committee  and  eight  subcommittees. 
TTiose  subcommittees  meet  at  times. 
That  is  a  total  of  nine. 

I  am  a  member  of  five  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  well  as  the  full  committee. 
That  is  six.  That  makes  a  total  of  15 
committees  and  subcommittees  on  wJiich 
I  am  supposed  to  be  in  attendance  when 
they  meet 

In  addition,  I  serve  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  I  believe  on 
two  subcommittees  of  that  committee. 
That  makes  a  total  of  18. 

I  also  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  That  raises  the  total  to  19. 
In  addition.  I  have  a  few  leadership 
chores  now  and  then,  so  we  will  raise  the 
total  to  20. 

The  question  Ls.  How  does  one  disp>ose 
oneself?  There  are  36  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  all  of  them  face 
the  same  difficulty,  so  far  as  committees 
are  concerned. 

How  does  the  minority  protect  itself? 
How  can  I  protect  myself  if  I  wish  to 
attend  a  particular  meeting  of  a  sub- 
committee, when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion? 

I  have  no  other  weapon.  I  know  of 
nothing  else  to  do  except  to  object  to 
the  committee  meeting. 

If  there  is  objection  on  any  given  day 
to  the  meeting  of  any  subcommittee  or 
committee,  I  think  I  have  to  treat  all 
committees  impartially  and  fairly,  and 
I  cannot  say.  "This  committee  may 
meet;  that  committee  may  not  meet." 

The  difficulty  is,  how  do  we  resolve 
the  problem?  It  is  really  a  difficult 
question,  to  say  the  least.  I  have  no 
answer  for  it. 

I  wished  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting  this  morning,  when  the 
Attorney  General  was  to  be  present,  yet 
I  discovered  I  was  invited — graciously 
invited;  and  I  am  glad  I  was — to  go  to 
Andrews  Field  to  help  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  to  the 
White  House.  When  I  got  back  the 
Judiciary  Committee  could  not  develop 
a  quorum,  and  hence  the  proceeding 
came  to  an  end.  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  return. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  problem  the 
Senator  raises  is  a  real  problem  which 
all  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
face.  Would  the  Senator  agree  that 
definitely  one  way  not  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  to  prevent  any  committees  from 
meeting? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  wav  to 
solve  the  problem  is  to  see  whether  a 
coordinating  service  can  be  \s  orked  out 
so  that  we  will  not  have  tliesc  inevitable 
conflicts  as  between  committee  meetmgs 


and  Senate  meetings.  Probably  we  could 
look  at  the  schedule  over  a  longer  period 
of  days  than  we  .sometimes  do.  in  the 
hope  that  when  there  is  important  pro- 
posed legislation,  a  part  of  the  admin- 
istration program,  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Senate,  we  could  prob- 
ably arrange  committee  meetings  to  get 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Senate. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  obstruct  the  prog- 
ress of  the  administration's  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  very  useful  suggestion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  to  say  the  least. 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 


out objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

AND  REL.'^TED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  housing  bill 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  265.  H.R.  G345. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Tht  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 6345) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H  R. 
6345  >  makinrr  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1952.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rol' 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
.scmd  the  order  for  the  quorum  call.  I 
suggest  that  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
notify  Senators  individually  that  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Ir.tcrior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies,  and  that 
their  presence  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
is  most  respectfully  urged. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^  Mrs. 
NErBERGF.R  in  the  chair  .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


GOD    AND    THE    DIGNTTY    OF    MAN 

Mr.  MILLER.     Madam  President,  ul- 
timately  the  cold  war — and  a  liol  war. 
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too.  if  one  should  occur — will  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  strength  of 
character  of  America  and  the  free  world 
in   relation   to   that   of   the   Communist 
world.     We  believe  that  national  char- 
acter will  be  no  stronger  than  the  char- 
acter of  our  people  as  individuals — in- 
dividuals whose  strength  is  founded  on 
a   belief  in  God  coupled  with  the  free- 
dom   to    realize    their    fullest    potential. 
This  philosophy  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized or  repeated  too  often  today.     So  it 
is  encouraging   when   one  of   America's 
great  patriots — a  recognized  leader  and 
thinker — has  the  courage  to  speak  out 
on  this  subject,  to  warn  our  people  that 
the    disciples    of    atheistic    communism 
deny  the  existence  of  God  and  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  and  to  state 
in  clear,   unequivocal  words  the  differ- 
ence between  a  free  society  and  the  ma- 
terialistic   society    of    the    Communists. 
I  refer  to  a  great  American.  Adm.  Ar- 
leigh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and   di.stmguished   longtime  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  outstanding  address  de- 
livered by  Admiral  Burke  last  Simday, 
June   4,    on    the   occasion   of   the   com- 
mencement at  Loras  College  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Addre.s.s  by  .\dm  Arleich  Burke.  U.S.  Navy, 
Chibtf  of  N.^val  Operations,  at  the  Loras 
College.  Dubuque.  Iowa.  June  4,  1961 

Your  Excellency  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop, distinguished  guests,  gentlemen  of 
the  class  of  1961.  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  And  it 
Is  a  particular  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with 
you  at  this  wonderful  time  in  your  lives. 
This  is  a  great  day  for  you.  and  for  your 
loved  ones— an   unforgettable  day. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  occa- 
sion. I  tried  to  recall  my  own  commence- 
ment in  1923.  Some  of  the  events  of  that 
day  stand  out  vividly,  others  less  clearly,  and 
some  I  can  remember  only  hazily.  But  there 
Is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain— I  cannot  remember  a  single  word  that 
was  said  by  the  commencement  speaker  on 
that  day  nearly  40  years  ago. 

But  this  is  really  rather  comforting.  For 
that  speaker,  confronted  by  the  pressing 
issues  of  his  time,  probably  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  I  do.  to  project  the  future 
for  a  graduating  class.  One  generation  can- 
not prophesy  with  any  accuracy  the  kind  of 
world  ;n  which  another  generation  will  live. 
Ttxlay.  a  revolution  in  science  and  tech- 
nology has  made  change  a  familiar  part  of 
our  environment  Much  of  the  world  is  in 
chaos.  The  pressures  created  by  awaken- 
ing aspirations  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
r.f  the  world,  and  the  tensions  of  the  all- 
embracing  competition  between  two  funda- 
nientaily  opposed  ideologies,  make  any  pre- 
diction  of  the  future  a  hazardous  guess. 

That  is  why  what  is  said  to  you  who  grad- 
uate is  not  nearly  so  important  as  what  you 
are  saying  to  yourselves;  what  you  are  think- 
ing about  as  you  look  to  the  years  ahead. 
The  really  Impxartant  issue  is  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  your  lives.  And  it  is  Im- 
iportant  that  you  think  hard  and  long  on 
these  matters  now;  because  you  will  never 
a«Rin  be  able  to  consider  them  with  such 
detachment.  When  you  leave  Loras  Col- 
Irije  when  your  Ideas  and  skills  enter  the 
competition  of  the  marketplace,  you  will 
rind  that  you  have  very  little  time  for  quiet 


reflection.  The  compelling  task  of  finding 
a  Job,  of  making  a  living  for  yourself  and. 
later  perhaps,  for  a  family,  will  frequently 
distract  you  from  many  of  the  broader  is- 
sues of  life,  and  from  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  In  which  you  live. 

You  stand  now  at  the  end  of  the  beginning, 
and  I  must  congratulate  you  on  that  begin- 
ning. Through  hard  work,  through  diligent 
study,  you  have  earned  not  only  our  admira- 
tion, but  our  respect.  A  very  real  sense  of 
victory  Is  attached  to  this  occasion.  You 
have  won  a  great  start,  and  you  have  demon- 
strated the  persistence,  the  courage,  and  the 
intelligence  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  suc- 
cess. 

And  there  are  many  others  who  deserve 
congratulations  as  you  reach  this  Important 
milestone  In  your  lives.  You  graduates  are 
not  alone  In  your  victory.  It  Is  also  a  vic- 
tory for  your  parents,  for  your  teachers,  for 
all  those  whose  help  and  sacrifice  made  this 
beginning  possible.  And  It  Is  a  victory  as 
well  for  our  free  society  which  has  provided 
the  environment,  the  facilities,  and  the 
frame.  In  which  you  could  do  the  work 

And  so  today  you  reach  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning. You  are  equipped  with  the  tools 
of  knowledge  and  the  techniques  of  rational 
thinking.  You  have  passed  the  tests,  the 
examinations,  of  the  academic  world.  But 
now.  you  will  face  even  greater  tests;  even 
tougher  examinations,  examinations  that  will 
last  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  been  so  well 
prepared.  The  years  of  your  preparation — 
the  forties  and  the  fifties — have  been  a  time 
of  strife  and  conflict.  But  the  years  ahead 
promise  to  be  even  more  difficult,  even  more 
demanding.  In  an  otherwise  uncertain 
world,  however,  one  thing  Is  certain.  You 
will  succeed,  or  you  will  fall,  on  the  basis 
of  your  own  ellorts.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
process  of  maturing  which  by  now  you  all 
recognize.  In  Infancy,  our  parents  protect 
us  from  the  problems  that  surround  us, 
and  from  the  problems  that  we  create  our- 
selves. In  adolescence  and  young  manhood, 
the  world  is  not  quite  so  Indulgent.  Both 
parents  and  teachers  are  still  there  to  help, 
to  advise,  and  to  give  us  the  confidence  to 
try  again. 

Now  that  you  have  reached  this  j>olnt  In 
life,  however,  the  world  is  harsher,  realities 
are  sterner.  And  performance — not  excuses — 
will  be  the  test.  You  will  be  confronted 
directly  with  the  vital  Issues  of  this  missile 
age.  Issues  that  can  change  the  destiny  of 
your  lives,  of  our  Nation,  and  of  the  entire 
world.  Your  lives  will  be  complicated  by  the 
aggressive,  ruthless  forces  at  work  In  the 
world,  powerful  forces  that  no  nation,  that 
no  Individual,  can  Ignore. 

But  these  forces  are  not  unique  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  T3rranny  has  never 
been  a  unique  phenomenon.  Unfortunately, 
there  have  always  been  men  without  respect 
for  either  God  or  principles,  men  obsessed 
with  a  godless  lust  for  power.  Totalitarian 
ideologies  are  not  new  in  this  world.  Com- 
munism Is  nothing  more  than  ancient  tyran- 
ny with  modern  refinements — an  old  Idea 
poured  Into  a  fiew  mold. 

Certainly  these  are  "times  that  try  men's 
souls. "  But  no  times  could  be  more  trying 
than  wh  »n  those  words  were  first  written 
during  the  agonizing  struggle  that  gave 
birth  to  our  Republic.  And  If  the  older 
members  of  this  audience  will  recall  the 
year  Loras  College  received  Its  name.  If  they 
will  think  back  to  1939,  they  will  remember 
Hitler  shouting  before  the  Reichstag — 
preaching  the  tyranny  of  nazlsm.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mussolini  was  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  Fascist  squad  and 
their  bloody  conquests  in  Africa. 

In  that  time  period,  as  today,  the  areas  of 
the  world  where  men  were  free,  free  in  their 
own  Ideals,  free  In  their  own  aspirations, 
were  growing  smaller.  Freedom  itself  was  In 
grim  Jeopardy. 


Now  your  generation,  just  as  previous  gen- 
erations have  done,  will  have  to  find  the 
answers  to  some  grave  questions,  to  some 
fundamental  questions.  Your  generation 
win  have  to  decide  If  the  concept  of  freedom 
and  Justice  for  which  our  forefathers  fougfi^ 
and  died  Is  still  valid.  You  must  decide  if 
this  concept  is  worth  the  price  that  freedom 
always  demands.  Your  answer  to  these  vital 
questions  will  refiect  the  basic  qualities  of 
our  national  life.  Your  response  will  be  the 
real  measure  of  what  Loras  College  has  given 
you — the  real  gage  of  your  maturity,  and  of 
your  integrity. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  your  answer 
will  be.  But  before  you  respond,  you  might 
do  well  to  pause  a  moment  and  reconsider 
what  has  made  America  great.  You  might 
reexamine  the  realities,  the  simple  truths, 
the  beliefs,  on  which  our  society  Is  based. 

Our  most  important  belief,  the  bedrock  of 
our  society.  Is  our  spiritual  faith — our  belief 
In  God.  Behind  the  concept  of  freedom 
Itself  Is  the  conviction  that  man  Is  a  child  of 
God.  and  that  men  derive  their  rights  from 
their  Creator,  It  was  this  conviction,  this 
belief  In  God,  that  gave  rise  to  our  political 
liberty — to  the  Inalienable  rights  that  we 
find  expressed  In  our  basic  documents. 

And  It  was  this  same  conviction  that  de- 
termined our  principles,  our  polices,  and  our 
practices.  For  from  our  belief  in  God  came 
our  belief  in  the  Individual — In  the  supreme 
worth  of  human  beings.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  on  faith  In  the  capacities  of  the 
individual.  And  the  accomplishments  of  in- 
dividuals have  justified  that  faith.  Our 
Nation  has  grown  from  Insignificance  to 
greatness  through  the  efforts  of  hard  work- 
ing Individuals,  the  efforts  of  determined, 
courageous  Individuals.  Individual  men  sub- 
dued this  continent,  and  put  It  under  the 
plow.  Individuals  built  our  great  Indus- 
tries, established  our  cities,  founded  our 
colleges. 

But  our  concept  of  the  Individual  Is  by  no 
means  universally  accepted.  There  are  many 
today  who  do  not  share  our  belief  In  the 
Importance  of  the  Individual.  Across  the 
seas,  and  even  close  to  our  own  shores,  are 
those  who  scoff  at  human  dignity,  who  re- 
gard man  as  an  expendable  commodity.  The 
disciples  of  atheistic  communism  first  denied 
God — and  then  denied  the  individual.  To 
them,  people  are  not  individual  human  be- 
ings, with  Individual  dignity  and  worth.  To 
them,  people  are  the  proletariat — the  masses. 

This  is  the  basic  conflict  between  the  two 
concepts  of  man;  whether  man  is  to  be  re- 
spected as  an  individual  with  God-given 
rights  and  obligations;  or  whether  man  Is  to 
be  a  cog  In  the  machine  of  the  state,  a  cog 
to  be  used,  degraded,  and  enslaved. 

Many  Americans,  of  course,  are  well  aware 
of  the  threat  that  this  materialistic  Ideology 
presents  to  free  society.  And  they  work  hard 
and  long  to  develop  our  national  strength,  to 
build  our  Nation's  military  power.  Many  of 
you  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  your  period  of  service  Is  long  or 
short,  I  trust  you  will  look  upon  It  not  as 
an  Intolerable  burden,  but  rather,  as  a  chal- 
lenge And  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  this 
challenge  as  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  security  of 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours. 

Yet.  as  a  military  man  and  as  a  citizen.  I 
want  to  make  one  point  abundantly  clear 
The  real  strength  of  a  democracy  does  not 
depend  on  Its  military  power,  on  Its  ships 
and  aircraft,  on  Its  missiles  and  submarines 
Lincoln  recognized  this  a  century  ago  when 
he  said  our  security  does  not  rest  in  'our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea- 
coasts,  our  Army,  and  our  Navy." 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  the  only  real  way 
to  Increase  the  strength  of  our  Nation  Is  to 
strengthen  what  Is  under  attack — to 
strengthen  the  Individual.  At  times,  how- 
ever, this  can  be  far  more  difficult  than  meet- 
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Ing  the  threat  of  an  armed  aggNMOT.  Be- 
cause In  a  democracy  an  Indlvtdtial  can  be 
strengthened  only  by  voluntary  acts  of  his 
own.  In  a  free  society,  it  is  men  who  must 
manage  thenvselves;  they  cannot  be  coerced. 
They  are  not  dominated  by  terror,  nor  by 
the  threat  of  force  There  are  no  laws,  no 
codes,  which  can  force  you  to  act  responsi- 
bly. As  citizens,  you  will  have  to  accept  your 
responsibilities  voluntarily.  This  is  your 
obligation;  this  is  your  duty;  and  you  can- 
not escape  it  or  deny  it. 

You  win  be  responsible  for  your  own  wel- 
fare, for  your  own  success,  for  your  own 
destiny.  But  you  have  public  responslblli- 
lles,  as  well  as  personal  ones.  For  talents 
and  abilities  also  help  determine  a  man's 
responsibilities.  Becauf*  you  have  both 
knowledge  and  capacity,  because  you  have 
received  fine  educatlor^.  your  obligations 
will  be  greater  than  others.  You  are  poten- 
tial leaders — leaders  In  thought  and  action. 
And  you  will  be  responsible  to  make  the 
choices  of  a  leader. 

During  your  llfetlmef.  all  of  you  will  be 
faced  with  many  cholceti.  You  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  many  role;?  and  share  In  many 
decisions.  In  your  profes-jlons.  In  your  homes, 
and  m  your  communl-.les.  And  you  will 
make  many  other  cholci?s  alone,  by  yourself. 
In  your  own  conscience.  Some  of  these 
choices  will  be  easy,  ana  some  will  be  hard, 
very  hard.  Some  choices  will  be  relatively 
unimportant;  still  others  will  affect  your  en- 
tire life  But  whether  these  choices  are  easy 
or  hard,  significant  or  Insignificant,  each 
will  leave  Its  mark  on  our  society.  For  a 
nation  takes  on  the  character  of  Its  citizens, 
of  what  they  choose  to  do — or  chooee  not 
to  do. 

If  you  want  our  Nation  to  be  strong  ana 
virile,  you  must  choose  io  be  strong  and  vir- 
ile yourself;  you  must  be  willing  to  do  the 
hard  work  that  will  give  ovir  country  vitality 
and  growth. 

If  you  choose  as  citizens  to  Identify  your- 
self "personally  with  tlie  problems  of  our 
times.  If  you  are  willing  to  show  the  Interest. 
If  you  are  willing  to  question  and  to  con- 
tribute, the  solutions  of  many  of  our  na- 
tional problems  will  be  advanced. 

If  you  choose  to  act  In  the  public  Interest 
and  let  selfish  InterestJi  take  second  place, 
our  Nation  will  be  In  good  hands. 

If  you  choose  to  Increase  your  strength. 
your  mental  strength.  y>ur  strength  of  char- 
acter, the  United  Stales  will  reflect  that 
strength. 

These  choices  must  t-e  made,  for  there  Is 
a  "something  for  something"  aspect  In  life. 
You  Just  don't  get  something  for  nothing. 
There  Is  always  a  cast  —a  cost  In  effort — a 
cost  In  risk. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  those  choices 
were  not  too  complicaed,  when  the  Issues 
were  more  sharply  drav  n.  But  today  life  Is 
complex.  The  world  U  a  world  of  change, 
bringing  with  It  many  Impersonal,  abstract 
relationships  to  compllt-ate  your  choices  and 
distort  your  attitudes.  But  when  you  find 
yourself  In  a  "gray  area,"  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  «Tong  appears  less 
clear  cut.  remember  that  you  still  have  a 
benchmark  with  which  to  check  your  atti- 
tudes. You  still  have  your  principles  to 
guide  your  choices. 

Brave  men  with  strong  principles  came  to 
the  New  World.  Thefe  men  made  their 
principles  the  basis  of  Dur  national  life  and 
gave  reality  to  the  concept  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  principles  that  guided  our  fore- 
bears, the  principles  of  faith.  Integrity,  and 
responsibility,  of  loyaltj .  courage,  and  deter- 
mination, will  also  serve  as  the  surest  guide 
for  you  In  the  days  ahead. 

That  Is  why,  this  afternoon,  as  I  give  you 
my  best  wishes  at  your  commencement.  I 
would  like  to  add  one  ether  wish.  It  Is  not 
a  wish  for  comfort — or  security.  Nor  Is  It  a 
wish  for  fame — or  material  success.  Rather, 
It  is  my  sincere  wish  that   you  will  always 


hold  fast  to  your  principles,  that  you  w^U 
always  have  the  stamina  and  strength  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  await  you. 

So  that  someday,  many  years  from  now. 
you  will  be  able  to  say  with  pride  and  v.ith 
truth:  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

May  God  bless  you  all. 


LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN   AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  annual 
State  convention  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens  in 
Davenport.  Iowa,  last  Saturday  evening, 
June  3.  The  league  was  founded  in 
1929  by  a  group  of  men  dedicated  to 
uphold  the  democratic  principles  of  in- 
dividual freedom,  first  as  human  beings 
and  second  as  American  citizens.  Today 
it  is  composed  of  some  10,000  members 
from  all  walks  of  life— laborers,  trades- 
men, business  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  professional  men— who  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
as  members  of  a  great  freedom-loving 
citizenry. 

Membership  in  the  league  is  open  to 
all  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  and 
others  who  seek  an  opportimity  to  be- 
come of  service  to  their  country  and 
their  community.  Its  national  head- 
quarters is  in  711  Kress  Building.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  the  current  national 
president  is  Mr.  Hector  Godinez.  The 
motto  of  the  organization  is  "All  for  one 
and  one  for  all." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of 
brief  history  of  the  league,  a  short  state- 
ment of  LULAC  Milestones,  and  the 
LULAC  Code,  which  is  a  splendid  and 
challenging  statement  of  principles  for 
all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 

BRIEr   HISTORT 

Bcause  of  the  prejudicial  attitude  that  had 
prevailed  for  many  generations,  and  that  had 
been  directed  at  the  Mexican-American  pop- 
ulation group.  It  became  necessary  fcH-  cer- 
tain men  who  believed  this  to  be  unfair,  to 
assemble  in  the  city  of  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex. 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  formulating 
a  means  by  which  to  restrain  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  Americans  of  Spanish  or  Mexican 
descent. 

The  prejudicial  attitude  and  discrimina- 
tory acts  had,  at  this  point,  reached  such 
extreme  proportions  In  various  localities  In 
the  Southwest  that  Americans  of  Mexican 
extraction  could  do  no  more  than  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
position  of  self-respect  and  decency. 

Several  Latin  American  organizations 
merged  at  a  convention  held  for  this  ptir- 
pose  In  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  on  February 
17.  1929.  At  this  convention,  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  became 
the  accepted  name  of  the  organization. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  bylaws:  adoption  of  a 
motto,  prayer,  and  hymn  followed.  "All  for 
one  and  one  for  all."  became  the  motto; 
Washington's  prayer  and  "America"  were 
adopted  as  the  league's  prayer  and  hymn, 
resp>ectlvely. 

Among  those  responsible  for  the  organ- 
izing of  LULAC,  were  Ben  Garza.  Alonso  Per- 


ales.  J.  Luz  Saenz.  J.  T.  OMMtoB,  Juan  B. 
Lozano,  A.  De  Luna,  Juan  Soliz,  Mauro 
Machado.  E    N    Marin,  and  M    C.  Gonzales. 

LULAC  has  continued  to  grow  in  member- 
ship and  in  area.  Today,  there  an?  hun- 
dreds of  councils  extending  from  California 
to  New  York.  Included  in  its  ranks  are 
Anglo-Americans,  who  have  added  greatly 
to  the  league  with  their  dedicated  efforts 
in  an  endeavor  to  further  the  cause  lor 
which  LULAC  aspires. 

LULAC  is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  con- 
summation of  its  objectives.  All  this  is 
being  accomplished  tlirough  an  understand- 
ing of  Its  purposes  by  friends  and  foes  alike. 
Many  are  the  activities  that  LULAC  has 
participated  in  and  still  participates  In  to- 
day In  Its  struggle  to  bring  about  an  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  privilege,  and  respon- 
sibility. LULAC  has  taken  on  large  programs 
dealing  with  education,  segregation,  hygiene 
and  child  care,  scouting,  migrant  worker 
problems,  and  many  other  general  fields  of 
endeavor, 

LULAC  has  played  Important  roles  in  civic 
affairs  through  "its  various  m.embers  who 
serve  their  communities  loyally  and  well: 
through  participation  in  various  civic  and 
welfare  drives  of  all  kinds;  through  bring- 
ing about  better  understanding  of  peoples, 
problems,  and  possible  solutions;  and  also 
through  an  encouragement  of  citizens  In 
more  assumption  of  resjxjnslbilities.  Many 
other  fields  of  endeavor  have  been  opened 
to  LULAC,  however  space  does  not  permit 
details. 

This  presentation  of  LULAC  history  Is  per- 
haps the  briefest  form  ever  presented  but 
to  give  the  complete  history  of  the  league 
with  all  of  its  achievements,  would  take  many 
volumes.  At  any  rate.  LULAC  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  amalgamation  of  a  group  of 
people  through  one  form  or  another,  and  it 
continues  to  strive  for  certain  self-imposed 
objectives  destined  to  bring  about  the  socio- 
economic betterment  of  a  people,  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  emphasis  of  their  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

LtTLAC     MILESTONES 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  about  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens.  By  this  time,  you 
know  that  it  was  founded  in  1929  and  up 
to  this  date.  It  Is  established  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  has  thousands  of 
members  and  hundreds  of  councils.  There 
are  professional  and  business  men  and  wom- 
en, and  there  are  tradesmen  and  laborers 
In  Its  ranks.  But  what  has  the  league  really 
accomplished? 

It  would  take  many  volumes  to  cite  every 
successful  endeavor  that  LULAC  has  under- 
taken; however,  a  few  general  ca,&es  sliould 
be  listed  for  your  information. 

One  particular  case  that  LULAC  tackled 
was  that  of  the  "wetback"  situation  In 
1948.  Even  otir  leaders  were  doubtful  at 
times  as  to  the  amount  of  benefit  that  could 
be  derived  from  LULAC  efforts  in  this  matter. 
However.  LULAC  went  to  work  on  It  with 
determination  to  win.  Washington  sat  up 
and  took  notice  and  almost  overnight,  the 
condition  w.ts  alleviated. 

A  swimming  pool  in  a  west  Texas  town 
had  been  denied  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  generations.  The  situation 
was  hopeless  to  everyone  except  LULAC.  but 
of  this  hopeless  situation  came  a  pool  for 
all  without  restrictions  and  without  dif- 
ferentiations. 

Infant  mortality  was  very  high  In  a  west 
Texas  town.  This  was  accepted  as  an  In- 
evitable misfortune  of  Spanish -speaking 
Americans,  but  LULAC  thought  different 
about  this.  Lady  LULAC 's  went  to  work  on 
the  case  and  today  that  town's  population 
has  been  augmeiited  by  those  infants  whose 
doom  was  a  foregone  conclusion  In  the 
minds  of  manv. 
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Segregation  of  Spanish -named  schoolchil- 
dren in  school  systems  was  a  disUked  but 
.iccepted  state  of  affairs.  So-called  Mexican 
schools  with  poor  teachers,  poor  facilities, 
and  poor  physical  plants  were  and  had  been 
the  accepted  pattern.  To  change  the  status 
quo  presented  a  cant-be-done  situation.  It 
was  a  David  against  Goliath  role  which 
LULAC  accepted  The  situation  is  now  a 
part  of  the  past. 

Similar  situations  of  seemingly  impossible 
proportions  have  been  tackled  by  LULAC 
with  regard  to  theaters,  employment,  hotels 
and  motels,  restaurants,  housing,  etc. 

LULAC  has  accomplished  many  other  mis- 
sions that  are  to  the  benefit  of  its  members 
and  fellow  citizens.  The  Little  Schools  of 
400  is  a  completely  new  educational  program 
started  by  our  past  national  president,  Felix 
Tljerina,  who  spent  much  of  his  time,  ef- 
fort and  personal  money  getting  this  pro- 
gram on  its  way.  Preschool  children  of 
Mexican  descent,  who  have  never  spoken 
English  in  their  lives,  are  taught  the  400 
basic  words  in  English  to  prepare  them  for 
their  first  year  in  public  school.  This  has 
been  a  remarkable  program  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  Spanish-speaking  children  have 
been  adequately  prepared  to  compete  with 
other  children  in  the  first  years  of  school. 
The  Little  Schools  of  400  are  highly  recog- 
nized by  the  State  of  Texas  and  a  substan- 
tial appropriation  has  been  made  by  the 
State  to  help  pay  for  expenses  incurred  In 
this  program. 

The  Mendet  v.  Orange  County,  California 
case,  in  which  it  was  found  unconstitutional 
for  children  of  Mexican  extraction  to  be  seg- 
regated In  schools.  The  case  was  taken  by 
the  Santa  Ana  LULAC  Council  to  the  San 
Francisco  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  a 
favorable  decision  was  rendered  reversing  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Orange 
County.  Calif.  This  case  has  been  used 
successfully  in  Texas,  particularly  In  the  Sal- 
fsttlerra  case,  and  by  the  NAACP  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  more  conditions  that  have 
been  successfully  remedied  by  LULAC.  Each 
ha.^  presented  what  some  would  accept  as  in- 
svu-mountable  barriers  or  obstacles,  and  they 
seemingly  were  until  LULAC  came  along  and 
accepted  them  as  balky  and  tenacious  but 
removable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress and  success. 

LULAC  has  been  responsible  for  the  removal 
of  all  types  of  erroneous  ideas  and  attitudes 
harbored  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  It 
has  also  opened  opportunities  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  population  to  en- 
joy Its  constitutional  rights  and  its  citizen- 
ship responsibilities,  for  our  young  men  and 
women  to  educate  themselves,  to  enter  the 
professions  in  greater  numbers,  to  partici- 
pate in  civic  affairs,  and  to  assume  the  true 
role  of  American  citizenship  In  fact  and  In 
theory  without  any  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 


LULAC — League  or  UNriEo  Latin  American 
Citizens — Code 

Respect  your  citizenship  and  preserve  It; 
honor  your  country,  maintain  Its  tradition 
In  the  spirit  of  its  citizens  and  embody  your- 
self into  its  culture  and  civilization; 

Be  proud  of  your  origin  and  maintain  It 
immaculate,  respect  your  glorious  past  and 
help  to  defend  the  rights  of  all  the  people. 
Learn  how  to  discharge  your  dues  before  you 
learn  how  to  assert  your  rights:  educate  and 
make  yourself  worthy,  and  stand  high  In 
the  light  of  your  own  deeds;  you  must  al- 
ways be  loyal  and  courageous: 

Filled  with  optimism,  make  yourself  so- 
ciable, upright.  Judicious,  and  above  all 
things  be  sober  and  collected  in  your  habits, 
cautious  in  your  actions  and  sparing  In  your 
spjcech; 

Believe  In  God.  love  humanity  and  rely 
upon  the  framework  of  human  progress,  slow 
and  sound,  unequivocal  and  firm; 


Always  be  honorable  and  hlghmlnded; 
learn  how  to  be  self-reliant  upon  your  own 
qualifications  and  resources; 

In  war  serve  your  country,  In  peace  your 
convictions;  discern,  investigate,  meditate 
and  think,  study,  at  all  times  be  honest  and 
generous.  Let  your  firmest  purpose  be  that 
of  helping  to  see  that  each  new  generation 
shall  be  of  a  youth  more  efficient  and  capa- 
ble and  In  this  let  your  own  children  be  In- 
cluded. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, times  have  changed  since  1945, 
as  has  the  entire  character  of  warfare. 

Admittedly,  in  England  in  World  War 
II.  air  raid  wardens  rendered  needful 
wartime  serv:ce.  Here  in  America,  they 
and  the  fine  volunteer  civilians  under 
their  authority  were  trained  and  ready 
to  serve  their  neighbors  in  event  of  an 
air  raid  attack  on  our  country,  which 
happily  nevei-  occurred. 

At  that  time  there  was  ample  warn- 
ing of  an  air  raid  attack.  At  that  time 
it  was  quite  certain  that,  in  event  of  an 
attack  by  air  upon  this  Nation,  a  warn- 
ing of  hours,  and  not  merely  a  few  min- 
utes would  be  given. 

We  are  no"v  in  a  jet  and  missile  age 
of  challenge.  At  most,  we  Americans 
could  expect  a  warning  of  3  minutes — 
or  no  warnin}:  whatever — of  a  missile  at- 
tack from  an  enemy  submarine  off  our 
coast.  Missiles  with  atomic  warheads 
could  be  rained  upon  us  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  striking  on  target  within  16  min- 
utes of  the  firing.  In  a  few  years,  the 
elapsed  time  will  be  much  less. 

America's  defense  against  such  attacks 
is  our  vast  power  of  immediate  retalia- 
tion; hurling  atomic  missiles  from  our 
bases,  from  .submarines,  and  from  our 
jet  bombers.  We  have  the  potential  to 
destroy  mi.ssile  bases,  airfields,  and 
cities  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  the 
process  kill  many  millions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  our  country  mass  evacuation 
programs  would  be  futile.  They  would 
prove  dangerous;  probably  resulting  in 
the  worst  traffic  jams  ever.  Civil  de- 
fense shelters  in  basements,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  prove  huge  firetraps  in 
urban  areas. 

The  power  and  might  of  our  Armed 
Forces  on  land,  sea,  under  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air  is  our  foremost  line  of  defense, 
and  safeguarding  the  lives  of  180  mil- 
lion civilians  is  too  important  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  discredited  OfiBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  as  it  has  been 
operated  from  1952  up  to  and  including 
early  in  the  present  year. 

More  than  SI  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  has  b<'en  wasted  throughout  this 
period  on  civil  defense.  Sixty  percent  of 
this  huge  sum  for  this  outmoded  bu- 
reaucracy, which  developed  into  a  billion 
dollar  boondoggle,  has  gone  for  salaries 
and  e.xpenses.  It  is  astounding  that 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  paid  per- 
sonnel of  this  agency  receive  $10,000  a 
year  or  more  each. 

Unioi'tunately,  a  sizable  percentage  of 
this  money  comes  from  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities where  tax  dollars  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  Surely,  vital  programs 
for  .schools,  hospitals,  and  housing 
should  not  be  permitted  to  die  for  lack 


of  funds,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
so  much  money  goes  down  the  drain  in 
utter  waste  for  civil  defense. 

In  this  space  age  of  challenge,  civilians 
in  armbands  in  a  national  emergency 
brought  on  by  an  atomic  attack  would 
be  as  useless  as  the  flintlock  muskets, 
tallow  dips,  and  mustache  cups  of  our 
country's  Pounding  Fathers. 

Madam  President,  civil  defense  volun- 
teers, including  many  hundreds  of  good, 
patriotic  men  and  women  in  my  own 
State,  have  performed  nobly  in  times  of 
natural  disasters,  such  as  floods  and 
tornadoes.  They  serve  without  com- 
pensation. They  study  first  aid  pro- 
cedures and  respond  to  calls  from  paid 
civil  defense  officials  sitting  safely  be- 
hind de.sks,  or  of  paid  policemen  as- 
signed to  civil  defense  who  sit  around 
waiting  for  a  bomb  to  drop.  This  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  rampant  in  our 
cities;  and  the  services  of  every  police- 
man needed  to  protect  women  from 
crimes  of  violence  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere. 

I  maintain  that  our  newspapers,  civic 
organizations,  the  Red  Cross,  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  would  perform 
more  imp>ortant  services  and  do  more 
toward  saving  lives  in  event  of  an  atomic 
attack  by  disseminating  first  aid  and  life- 
saving  procedures.  Also,  these  media  of 
communications  could  instruct  and  train 
men  and  women  who  have  been  volun- 
teers in  civil  defense  work  and  others  to 
serve  capably  as  auxiliary  firemen,  spe- 
cial policemen,  and  special  deputy 
sheriffs. 

It  is  an  American  tradition  that 
neighbors  have  always  ru.shed  to  the  as- 
sistance of  neighbors  in  times  of  dis- 
aster, voluntarily  and  freely  giving  help 
to  those  suddenly  stricken  and  needing 
help. 

If  this  Nation  were  to  be  attacked,  our 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  would  immediately 
declare  a  national  emergency.  He 
would  doubtless  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  as  did  President  Lincoln 
early  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  a  time  of  attack,  the  Armed  Forces 
would  necessarily  control  the  movement 
of  civilians.  Wo  appointed  politician 
wearing  an  armband  of  civil  defense 
would  be  permitted  for  one  instant  to 
supersede  the  military. 

Over  the  country  there  is  an  outcry 
against  the  waste  and  futility  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
as  it  has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
10  years. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  a  change. 
The  patience  of  our  taxpayers  has  worn 
thin. 

I  read  and  embody  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  June  1  in 
the  Washington  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  entitled  "Fifth 
Wheel  in  Defense." 

In  addition.  Madam  President,  I  read 
and  embody  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
under  the  caption  "Holes  To  Hide  In," 
which  was  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  May  30.  The  Cleveland  Press 
is  also  a  newspaper  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  chain.  It  is  a  great  newspaper  in 
my  State  of  Ohio.  From  the  time  E.  W. 
Scripps  founded  the  Penny  Press  to  this 
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good  hour  its  circulation  and  influence 
have  increased.  Its  present  circulation 
is  384,000.  It  is  truly  a  newspaper  with 
a  great  history  and  r.oble  tradition. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
presently  listening  to  my  remarks  will 
read  these  editorials  in  their  entirety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  1, 

10611 

Fifth    Wheel    in    Defense 

Civil  defense,  with  Its  screeching  sirens 
and  Its  snowstorm  of  conflicting  pamphlets, 
is  something  to  frighten  your  children  and 
nervous  adults  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needs  spunk  Its  spending  Is  a  waste.  Its 
arm-banded  functlon^irles  would  be  In  the 
way  of  police  and  flrumen.  In  the  event  of 
real  national  emergency. 

Current  appropriation  for  civil  defense 
Is  $60  million.  The  new  Director  has  been 
talking  about  $300  million:  sounds  like  hed 
settle  for  $104  million. 

Senator  Stephen  Young,  Ohio  Democrat, 
speaks  our  piece: 

"By  reason  of  poor  planning,  confused 
thinking,  negligence,  maladministration.  In- 
ordinately high  salaries  and  colossal  Inepti- 
tude, the  paid  officials  and  employees  charged 
with  defense  of  civilians  In  event  of  war  have 
managed  to  squandei  more  than  $1  billion 
since  1951. 

•My  view  la  that  the  defense  of  civilians 
is  too  Important  to  b<'  entrusted  to  civilians 
wearing  arm  bands.  .\s  In  Canada  and  Eng- 
land. It  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
those  trained  and  experienced  In  defense — 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press.  May  30. 

Holes  To  Hid?  In 

Never,  since  the  coming  of  the  big  bomb, 
has  there  been  any  consistent  national  policy 
for  civil  defense.  The  President.  In  hf*  state 
of  the  Union  message,  has  stated  and  ap- 
peared to  endorse  two  opposing  points  of 
view.  Not  much  has  been  done  to  clear 
away  the  fog. 

President  Kennedy  has  assigned  primary 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  Is  a  sound  d(x:ision.  On  the  other 
hand  he  proposes  tc  retain,  under  a  new 
name,  the  present,  futile.  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  to  assist  In  coordina- 
tion of  civilian  defense  functions.  That  Is 
what  It  Is  supposed  tD  do  now 

He  prop>oses  a  shelter  program  Involving 
additional  expense  of  around  $200  million  in 
the  coming  year  and  ■sharp'  Increases  there- 
after. Administration  spokesmen  say  the 
eventual  cost  might  be  as  much  as  $20  bil- 
lion. 

Taking  an  at  least  partially  opposite  tack, 
he  says  with  considerable  eloquence.  "We  will 
deter  an  enemy  fronr.  making  a  nuclear  at- 
tack only  If  our  retaliatory  power  is  so  strong 
and  so  invulnerable  ihat  he  knows  he  would 
be  destroyed  by  our  response  If  we  have 
that  strength,  civil  defense  is  not  needed 
to  deter  an  attack.  If  we  should  ever  lack 
it,  civil  defense  would  not  be  an  adequate 
substitute  " 

This,  he  can  be  sure.  Is  the  kind  of  talk 
Americans  like  to  hear.  There  is  little  in- 
terest one  can  discern  in  digging  holes  to 
hide  In.  TTie  bllllont  these  holes  would  cost 
are  better  spent  In  making  our  military  de- 
fense so  strong  It  forbids  attack. 

If  we  don't  have  the  kind  of  military 
strength  the  President  mentions,  we  should 
drop  everything  else,  including  social  re- 
form and  moon  shots,  until  we  get  It.    That 


is    the    soundest    possible    method    of    civil 
defense. 

Mr.   GRUENING      Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  t^'  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  re- 
peatedly spoken  so  effectively  on  the 
follies  and  wastefulness  of  our  civil 
defense  operation,  whether  he  does  not 
believe  it  advisable  that  the  present  set- 
up be  abolished  and  the  functions  of 
civil  defense  transferred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  Does  he  not  believe 
that  that  would  be  the  proper  and  happy 
solution  to  the  present  disastrous  per- 
formance we  have  been  witnessing? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  statement  of  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  message  to  Congress, 
that  we  should  place  the  functions  of 
civil  defense  under  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  who  is  the  proper  civilian  official 
to  have  charge  of  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  address  the 
President  indicated  he  would  treble  the 
budgetary  request  for  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities in  fl.'^cal  1962  and  that  he  would 
keep  the  present  setup  on  a  smaller  basis. 
I  am  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  one  of  the 
Senators  who  will  scrutinize  the  goings 
on  of  this  small  agency  with  great  care, 
lest  it  become  a  huge  boondoggle  and 
bureaucracy,  as  the  present  OflBce  of 
Civil  and  E>efense  Mobilization  has  been 
throughout  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  persistent 
and  effective  presentation  of  the  case 
against  the  present  mismanagement  of 
civil  defense.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  it  may  be  fully  scrutinized  so 
that  we  may  ascertain  whether  this 
wastefulness  will  continue.  I  hope  it 
will  not.  We  should  have  an  entirely 
new  approach,  and  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  present  tangible 
and  reasonable  pror>osals  which  will  do 
away  with  what  has  been  going  on  and 
save  the  amount  of  money  sought  for 
genuine  national  defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HARTKE  Madam  President, 
the  problem  of  high  unemployment  in 
periods  of  comparative  prosperity  is  an 
enigma  that  has  plagued  this  country 
for  the  last  8  years  or  so.  At  the  mo- 
ment, as  we  are  recovering  from  a  seri- 
ous recession,  we  still  find  that  nearly 
all  the  150  largest  labor  markets  of  our 
Nation  are  suffering  from  high  unem- 
ployment. Too  many  areas  have  had 
jobless  rates  in  excess  of  6  percent  for 
as  much  as  5  or  6  years. 

Last  year,  a  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  its  findings  in  this  field.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  many  of  our  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  President  as  part  of  this 
administration's  legislative  program. 
Yet,  the  basic  problem  is  still  with  us. 


Too  few  of  us  have  fell  the  urgency 
of  this  problem.  I.  for  one.  have  spoken 
numerous  times  on  this  floor  about  the 
vexation  of  ari  economy  of  an  affluent 
society  in  which  1  worker  in  15  or  16 
cannot  find  work.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  technological 
changes,  new  people  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, increased  eflBciency  of  workers  and 
the  jobless  are  tied  together  in  one  of 
our  greatest  domestic  problems.  For 
example,  we  must  find  2  million  new- 
jobs  in  the  coming  year,  in  addition  to 
trying  to  put  additional  millions  back 
to  work. 

A  free  economy  can  do  these  things. 
They  are  being  done  by  other  free  na- 
tions where  the  standard  of  living  is 
high  and  where  wage  rates  are  com- 
parable to  ours  in   buying  power. 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter. 
wTote  a  very  thoughtful  and  interesting 
article  on  this  enigma  entitled  "Af- 
fluent Society's  Beset  by  a  Poverty  of 
Jobs."  I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that   it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Afflttent    Society  s    Beset    bt     a     Povehtt 

OF  Jobs 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

In  a  society  so  affluent  that  It  can  afford 
Roman  baths  in  the  Gotham  Hotel,  madcap 
speculation  In  cheap  new  stocks  and  Indig- 
nant complaints  about  a  celling  on  tax-de- 
ductible expense  accounts,  a  little  problem 
disturbs  the  national  euphoria.  Nearly  5 
million  able-bodied  men  and  women  can't 
find  Jobs  to  support  themselves  and  maintain 
their  sense  of  dignity. 

The  problem  has  engaged  seme  of  the 
country's  better  (and  poorer)  minds,  in- 
spired tons  of  speeches  and  analyses  and 
produced  what  the  Kennedy  administration 
accurately  labels  as  "modest"  legislative 
programs. 

MTTHS  OF  OUB  TIMES 

The  talk,  as  talk  will,  also  has  produced 
some  myths  about  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment and  even  about  the  very  nature  of  the 
discussion.  Perhaps  these  myths  should  first 
be  cleared  away. 

Mj-th  1 :  That  a  great  debate  Is  raging  be- 
tween those  who  blame  rising  levels  of  unem- 
plojrment  on  structural  causes  and  those  who 
blame  it  on  cyclical  causes. 

Much  against  their  will.  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  Identified  as  the  exclusively 
"structural"  man  and  Chairman  Walter  Hel- 
ler of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  been  identified  as  the  exclu- 
sively  "cyclical"   man. 

Structural  unemployment  means  the  kind 
of  hard-core  unemployment  resulting  from 
lack  of  skills,  workers  trapped  in  abandoned 
one-Industry  towns  and  workers  replaced 
by  new  machines,  all  of  them  glibly  lumped 
under  the  heading  of  automation. 

Cyclical  unemployment  refers  to  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  the  up-and-down  waves  In  the 
economy.  It  blames  unemployment  on  a 
weakness  In  the  only  kind  of  demand  that 
counts,  the  desire  for  goods  and  services 
backed  by  cash  or  credit.  This  weakness 
shows  up  when  Incomes  and  public  and 
private  spending  don't  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  volume  of  goods  and  services 
that  our  factories  and  shops  can  turn  out. 

Both  Heller  and  Martin  are  too  intelligent 
to  get  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  false  dichot- 
omy.    They  agree  that  both  structural  and 
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cyclical  causes  account  for  our  high  unem- 
ployment. This  does  not  mean  that  they 
agree  on  which  set  of  causes  is  more  Im- 
portant, and  the  poiicies  to  be  pursued.  But 
a  description  of  that  quarrel  n.u^i  wait  un- 
til an^jther   myth    is  exconlueU 

Myth  2;  That  automation  Is  the  root  of 
all  evil 

As  Malcolm  L  Denlse,  the  knowing  Ford 
Motor  Co.  vice  president  who  bargains  with 
V/alter  Reuther.  has  said:  "Automation  Is 
frequently  used  to  mean  anything  that 
c^iuses  unemployment  •  •  •.  Automation 
calle  to  mind  a  mentiil  picture  of  radical  new 
automatic  devices,  spreading  like  wildfire, 
leaving  behind  a  trail  of  useless.  Idle  men." 

If  this  were  a  real  picture  of  what  has 
been  happening,  we  would  have  had  tre- 
mendous Increases  In  productivity — the 
amount  a  worker  can  produce  in  a  given 
period  of  time — in  recent  years.  The  fact  is, 
productivity  gains  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  in  the  past  5  years  have  been  about 
even  with  the  historic  average. 

There  Is  no  known  statistical  evidence 
that  technological  unemployment — the  re- 
placement of  workers  by  machines — has 
been  increasing  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  new  tech- 
nology has  not  caused  some  severe  prob- 
lems In  some  industries.  Any  coal  miner  or 
railroad  worker  can  testify  to  that  and  the 
stiitlstics  for  these  industries  bear  them  out. 
Moreover,  it  doesn't  mean  that  any  new  and 
rapid  introduction  of.  say,  computers  won't 
throw  bank  clerks,  retail  clerks,  and  others 
on  the  Jobless  rolls  In  the  future.  But  the 
record  of  the  fifties  argues  that  automation 
unemployment  is  a  relatively  small,  spe- 
cialized concern. 

The  past  decade's  experience  further  ar- 
gues that  the  problem  will  disappear  If  two 
things  happen.  One  Is  that  the  Industries 
enjoying  or  suffering  rapid  technological 
change  provide  severance  payments,  retrain- 
ing, adequate  pensions  with  pension  rights 
available  In  severnl  companies  in  an  Indus- 
try or  several  industries  and  other  similar 
and  well-known  devices.  (Mr.  Kennedy's 
second  state  of  the  Union  message  proposed 
a  >60  million  Federal  contribution  for  some 
of  this.)  The  second  thing  needed,  of 
course,  is  an  economy  growing  fast  enough 
to  provide  Jobs. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Martln-Heller  ques- 
tion of  emphasis:  Should  we  rely  chiefly  on 
a  rifle  approach  to  rebuild  depressed  areas: 
train  the  unskilled  and  the  like?  Or  should 
we  also  employ  buckshot  methods  to 
strengthen  demand  through  tax  cuts  or  In- 
creased Government  spending? 

The  question  can  be  put  another  way:  Is 
the  rising  amount  of  unemployment  which 
haa  ridden  the  crest  of  the  last  three  waves 
of  "prosperity"  due  to  Increasing  struc- 
tural or  Increasing  cyclical  unemployment? 
The  evidence  is  scant.  The  only  serious  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  answer  has  been  made 
by  Heller  and  his  colleagues. 

Their  statistics  show  that  rising  Jobless 
rates  can't  be  traced  to  a  worker's  occupa- 
tion, skill,  age.  or  sex.  In  other  words,  the 
extra  or  Incremental  unemployment  In  each 
"prosperity"  period  is  cyclical,  a  lack  of  de- 
mand. There  has  been  much  muttering 
about  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
data,  but  none  of  the  experts  emphasizing 
the  structural  or  hard-core  problem  have 
yet  backed  up  their  case. 

THE      BURNS     SCHOOL 

So  the  brighter  conservatives  have  shifted 
their  attack  to  another  ground.  The  leading 
exponent  of  this  line  is  Arthur  F.  Burns,  the 
last  distinguished  economist  to  chair  the 
Presidents  Council  before  Heller's  brilliant 
entrance   on   the   Washington   scene. 

Burns  doesn't  waste  his  time  with  the 
f  ilse  cyclical-structural  dichotomy.  In  fact, 
he  brushes  past  structural  vmemployment 
entirely.    He  blames  the  abortive  recovery  of 


1959-60  chiefly  ^n  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration's overrestrlctlve  budget  and  the  over- 
restrictive  money  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— policies  pursued  after  he  left  Mr 
Elsenhower's  Council. 

In  other  words,  like  Heller  and  most  econ- 
omists, he  blames  the  recent  slump  on  a  lack 
of  spending  or  demand.  He  parts  company 
with  Heller  over  the  future.  The  Kennedy 
administration  believes  that  the  successively 
higher  waves  of  unemployment  Indicate  a 
basic  flaw  In  the  economy  which  can  be  cor- 
rected either  by  Increased  Federal  outlays 
or  Increased  private  outlays  stimulated  by  a 
tax  cut. 

But  Burns  .-.rgues  that  the  1959  wrve  was 
an  exception  caused  by  misguided  policies. 
At  the  other  end,  the  relatively  low  3  per- 
cent jobless  rate  of  the  first  prosperity  crest 
(1953)  was  a  flake,  he  says,  caused  by  the 
heavy  spending  of  the  Korean  war.  So, 
Burns  contends,  there  Is  no  real  mounting 
wave  of  joblessness. 

In  sum.  Heller  argues  that  unless  the 
Government  steps  up  Its  efforts,  unemploy- 
ment will  still  be  a  major  problem  a  ye.xr 
from  now.  Burns  is  confident  that  the  re- 
covery is  strong  that  unemployment  could 
well  be  down  to  4  percent  in  18  months  or 
sooner  and  wlth(  ut  added  Government  pump 
priming. 

There  is  an  arid  quality  to  this  kind  of 
debate,  even  when  conducted  by  such  able 
men.  Worse,  there  Is  an  unre.il  dimension 
to  It  because  thn  administration  has  largely 
turned  Its  back  on  Its  own  experts'  analyses. 
The  President's  second  state  of  the  Union 
message  proposes  both  rifle  and  buckshot 
attacks. 

But  the  bucfcihot  Is  too  feeble.  If  Heller 
Is  right.  Instead  of  the  Increased  spending 
of  $800  million  this  year  thnt  Mr.  Kennedy 
proposes,  something  around  $1  billion  Is 
needed  to  brlnp  unemployment  down  even 
to  the  modest  4  percent  goal  next  year. 

Perhaps,  then.  Burns  may  be  right. 

Perhaps  all  the  discussion  so  far  has  been 
beside  the  point.  Perhaps  other  kinds  of 
structural  problems  are  preventing  the  econ- 
omy from  growing  and  are  keeping  millions 
Idle. 

If  the  boy  who  asked  about  the  emperor's 
clothes  had  grown  up  to  be  an  economist,  he 
might  have  asked  these  questions: 

1.  Why  should  blue-collar  Jobs  in  steel, 
autos  and  electrical  machinery  rise  and  fall 
as  output  rises  and  falls?  White-collar 
workers  aren't  victimized  this  way. 

In  Europe,  the  steel  Industry  runs  Its 
plants  near  capacity  and  moves  prices  up 
and' down  as  demand  rises  and  falls.  Here, 
the  big.  concentrated  industries  set  prices  to 
achieve  a  target  rate  of  return  at  some 
point  below  capacity.  Prices  are  then  held 
steady  regardless  of  drops  In  demand,  and 
raised  when  buying  Increases.  The  brunt  of 
the  drop  In  demand  Is  borne  by  blue-collar 
Jobs. 

2.  Why  shouldn't  Industries  like  steel, 
autos.  and  electrical  machinery — the  core  of 
much  of  the  postwar  rises  and  falls  In  em- 
ployment— plan  for  steady  employment? 
We  are  now  requiring  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  plan  tholr  development  In  return  for 
aid.  Isn't  sauce  for  the  Latin  goose  sauce 
for  the  corporate  gander? 

3  If  a  lack  of  demand  Is  a  major  prob- 
lem, are  our  Incomes  so  perfectly  distrib- 
uted? Or  Is  there  a  maldistribution,  with 
too  much  concentrated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale  where  savings  and  spending  on 
services  are  hlg'a  and  too  little  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  where  spending  for  goods 
Is  strongest? 

A  recent  Commerce  Department  study 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
widening  of  the  gap  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom   In   the  past   5  years. 

4.  If  Government  spending  Is  such  a  pow- 
erful force,  should  the  military  turn  on  and 
off  huge  orders  and  big  installations  in  such 


a  disconcerting,  planless  fashion?  The 
1957-58  slump,  remember,  was  triggered  by 
a  sudden  drop  in  military  outlays.  And 
there  may  be  much  deeper,  steadier  cuts 
ahead. 

Why  not  plan  and  have  ready  alterna- 
tive, useful  private  or  public  outlays  to  Jill 
the  local  and  national  gaps  these  cuts  will 
produce? 

The  President's  Labor-Management  Ad- 
visory Committee  professes  to  t>e  concerned 
about  unemployment.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  none  of  these  questions  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  its  agenda. 

In  fact,  this  group  of  bvislnessmen.  labor 
leaders,  and  citizens  Is  talking  about  auto- 
mation and  exjwrts.  exclusively,  which  are 
interesting  but  secondary  problems 

To  their  credit.  Heller  and  his  fellow 
Council  members  are  not  unaware  of  the 
primary  problemr,.  They  are  now  studying 
the  steel  Industry's  tentative  threat  to  raise 
prices  this  fall  as  part  of  their  mission  to 
exr.mine  the  forces  affecting  Jobs,  growth, 
and  economic  stability. 

But  everything  is  for  the  best  In  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  A  new  auto  and  steel 
"boomlet"  is  apparently  under  way.  The 
business  community  Is  catching  the  Invest- 
ment fever,  and  with  any  luck,  we  will  have  a 
tpurt  In  outlays  fur  modernizing  and  ex- 
panding the  caijacity  of  our  factories.  A  year 
from  now.  the  chances  are  that  most  of  us 
will  be  richer. 

Whether  Burns  is  right  and  2  8  million  are 
Jobless  or  Holler  Is  right  and  4  million  are 
Jobless  may  seem  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  industrial  production  and  the  Dow- 
Jones  average  will  be  setting  new  records 

Less  important,  that  is.  except  for  the  2  8 
to  4  million  who  want  work  and  can't  find  It 
And,  when  this  upturn  haa  run  its  course 
and  the  economy  sinks  again,  there  will 
again  be  sober  studies  and  somber  warn- 
ings about  the  dangers  and  miseries  rf  un- 
empl'^yment. 
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THE  PROPAGANDA  WAR 

Mr.  KL'MPHREY.  Madam  President, 
every  American  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  propac'anda  offensive  of  the 
Communists — not  only  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  also  of  Red  China  which  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  African  areas. 

The  U  S.  Information  Agency  under 
the  new  leadership  of  Edward  Murrow 
has  the  re.«^ponsibility  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  the  American  information 
and  propaganda  programs  into  high 
gear.  A  very  thoughtful  and  penetrat- 
ing article,  entitled  "Can  We  Stop  Los- 
ing the  Propaganda  War?"  written  by 
Mr.  Henry  Mayers,  an  advertising  ex- 
ecutive from  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  is 
worthy  of  the  study  and  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  our  informa- 
tion efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.^N  We  Stop  Losing  the  Propaganda  W.\r? 
(By  Henry  Mayers) 

When  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  NATO  na- 
tions met  In  Paris  last  December,  the  world 
press  devoted  columns  to  their  discussions 
of  the  Polaris  missile  as  a  possible  addition 
to  the  NATO  shield.  Another  Paris  con- 
ference during  the  same  month,  considering 
other  measures  vital  to  free  world  security, 
was  largely  Ignored  by  the  press. 


rhe  International  Conference  on  Soviet 
Political  Warfare  had  trought  to  Paris  500 
leading  citizens  of  NATO  nations.  Including 
parliamentary  officials,  political  leaders,  la- 
bor representatives,  writers  and  educators 
For  3  days  these  delegf  tes,  representing  all 
shades  of  left  and  riglit  political  opinion, 
discussed  the  nature  a  id  scope  of  the  So- 
viet threat  in  the  areas  of  political  subver- 
sion and  propaganda.  They  then  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  reminding  free 
world  governments  thiit  while  NATO  and 
SEIATO  have  been  acquiring  deterrents 
against  possible  mllltar>  aggressions  by  Mos- 
cow and  Peiplng.  thes<j  powers  have  been 
conducting  unrestricted  aggressions  on  the 
political  fronts  of  all  free  nations. 

Against  such  worldwide  psychological  war- 
fare, the  free  world  has  no  counterforce. 
A  recent  Issue  of  "Fifteen  Nations"  carried 
a  thoughtful  article  which  stated  that 
"psychological  warfare  Is  now  moving  rap- 
Idly  toward  a  final  decision  which  could  cer- 
tainly lead  to  our  surrender  "  The  article 
proposed  countermeasures.  but  stipulated 
that  psychological  warfare  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  nations  of  the 
West.    This  is  the  present  strategy. 

It  has  Inherent  weakness. 

It  cannot  succeed. 

Unified  strategy  by  NATO  nations  is  as 
essential  to  effective  psychological  warfare 
as  to  NATO  military  operations.  Until  this 
principle  is  recognized  by  each  member  of 
the  NATO  and  SEATO  alliances,  their  ad- 
versaries enjoy  all  the  advantages.  Unhin- 
dered In  their  maneuverlngs  on  political 
fronts,  the  Soviets  are  In  a  position  to  turn 
whole  nations  against  the  West,  without 
Orlng  a  shot.  Battle  afi^r  battle  can  be  lost 
on  the  psychological  front  through  failure 
to  realize  where  the  battlefields  are.  The 
entire  free  world  Is  a  bittle  area.  Deployed 
over  It  Is  an  army  of  jjropagandlsts.  agita- 
tors, and  secret  agents  totaling  500,000  per- 
sons, and  their  actlvlt  es  represent  annual 
Sovlet-Slno  expenditures  of  $2  billion.  This 
Is  not  a  political  party  operation.  It  has 
both  the  characteristics  and  the  objectives 
of  a  military  operation  But  it  Is  one 
against  which  military  deterrents  are  use- 
less 

The  recent  Conference  on  Soviet  Political 
Warfare  has  urged  spe(  iflc  steps  by  the  al- 
liances to  close  the  serijus  gap  in  free  world 
defenses.  However,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  consideration  Is  being  given  to  united 
action  by  free  world  governments.  Each 
nation  apparently  believes  It  has  no  alterna- 
tive to  going  It  alone  In  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda, w^hlch  It  confu!«s  with  Information. 
Each  considers  such  efforts  exclusively  a 
national  affairs. 

This  attitude  In  V/estern  governments 
which  gives  incalculable  advantages  to  their 
Communist  adversaries,  has  developed 
largely  because  of  tlie  successful  Soviet 
strategy  of  keeping  ef.ch  Western  nation's 
propaganda  continually  on  the  defensive. 
By  constant  attack  on  every  aspect  of  US  . 
British,  and  French  pcllcy.  the  U  S.S.R.  has 
induced  these  powers  to  devote  most  or  all 
of  their  information  ficilltles  to  defending 
themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to 
each  other.  Meanwhile,  the  Communist 
bloc  carries  on  effective  pro-Communist 
propaganda  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  through  saturation  broadcasting, 
press  infiltration,  pamphleteering,  and  har- 
ranguing.  Despite  Hungary,  Tit)et,  and  a 
long  history  of  oppression,  Moscow  and 
Peking  are  attracting  admirers  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  through  propaganda 
that  manipulates  the  Liopes  and  passions  of 
the  masses. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  attempts  to 
combat  such  developments  through  counter- 
propaganda,  but  its  efforts  face  Insuperable 
handlcajM.  In  most  developing  countries, 
for  example  India,  tlie  Communists  are  a 
legitimate  political  party,  claiming  to  be  in- 


terested only  In  helping  the  nation's  work- 
ers and  farmers.  The  U.S.  Information 
Service,  being  a  guest  In  the  country,  can- 
not aggressively  expose  native  Communist 
intrigue  without  getting  into  difficulties 
with  the  host  government.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  from  the  United  States  are 
not  so  restricted  but  if  they  devote  much 
time  to  anticommunlsm.  they  simply  lose 
their  radio  audience.  Few  Asians,  Africans. 
or  Latin  Americans  care  to  listen  to  such 
broadcasts  from  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  regard  America  as  an  objective  source 
of  information  about  Communism. 

Realistic  undertakings  to  counteract 
worldwide  Communist  propaganda,  par- 
ticularly when  aimed  at  colored  peoples, 
would  do  better  without  a  "made  In  the 
U.S."  label.  What  other  label?  Made  in 
England?  Made  in  France  or  Belgium  or 
Holland?  All  these  former  colonial  powers 
face  propaganda  handicaps  in  addressing 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

COUNTER -OFFENSrVE    ESSENTIAL 

All  Western  nations  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue their  Individual  Information  activi- 
ties to  Interpret  their  Individual  policies  to 
the  world,  particularly  when  under  propa- 
ganda attack.  But  defensive  action  alone 
can  never  win  In  psychological  warfare.  Suc- 
cess comes  only  through  counter-offensive. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  the 
function  of  any  Individual  nation.  Com- 
munist psj-chologlcal  warfare  Is  global. 
Total  free  world  security  Is  Involved.  A  uni- 
fied strategy  would  be  logical,  even  If  It 
were  not  the  only  effective  strategy  for  an 
offensive. 

In  a  very  limited  way.  a  unified  free  world 
offensive  has  long  been  In  operation,  reach- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  frustrate 
Communist  internal  propaganda.  From  Its 
inception  Radio  Free  Europe  has  been  as 
bitterly  assailed  by  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
press  as  NATO  Itself  By  keeping  both  the 
civil  and  military  populations  of  the  satel- 
lites In  sympathy  with  the  West,  and  thus 
politically  unreliable  to  the  Soviets,  RJ.E. 
acts  as  one  more  deterrent  to  possible  Soviet 
aggression  In  Western  Europe.  Since  It  is 
not  operated  by  any  one  government. 
R  F  E  Is  not  committed  to  explaining  a 
policy  or  action  of  any  Western  nation.  Its 
voice  Is  that  of  native  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Rumanians,  or  Bulgarians, 
known  and  believed  by  their  fellow 
countrymen.  It  Is  not  a  defensive  oj>era- 
tion.  Its  basic  function  Is  to  conduct  a 
continuous  psychological,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal offensive  against  the  Soviets,  with  the 
full  moral  support  of  the  Western  powers. 

Broadcasting,  however.  Is  only  one 
media  of  communication  available  for  ef- 
fective warfare  against  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  political  subversion  In  all  areas. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  potential  weaponry  for 
exposing  Communist  maneuverlngs  In  any 
country,  for  discouraging  support  for  politi- 
cal leadership  with  Communist  leanings, 
and  for  alerting  a  citizenry  susceptlb:.e  to 
Communist  blandishments.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  of  weapons,  but  of  will. 

To  fortify  that  will  among  free  world  gov- 
ernments was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  re- 
cent Conference  on  Soviet  Political  War- 
fare. The  recommendations  of  that  confer- 
ence were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
made  18  months  earlier  at  the  June  1959 
Atlantic  Congress  in  London.  The  report 
of  that  congress,  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference,  contains  the  following 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Propag;anda 
Policies: 

"Noting  that  ideological  aggression  consti- 
tutes an  Immediate,  serious  threat  X/:>  the 
free  world; 

"Recognizing  the  value  of  the  work  already 
carried  out  by  public  and  private  bodies  to 
counter  Soviet  ideological  warfare,  but  con- 
sidering  that   the   resources   at   present   de- 


ployed on  this  front  by  the  Atlantic  Powers 
and  the  other  free  countries  are  wholly  in- 
adequate as  compared  with  the  colossal  ma- 
chine constructed  by  Soviet  communism  to 
enslave  men's  minds: 

"We  propose  as  matters  of  utmost  urgency 
that: 

"1.  NATO  should  create  a  new  division  to 
serve  the  governments  of  the  Allied  countries 
as  a  headquarters  to  counteract  the  ideologi- 
cal war  waged  against  them  by  the  Soviets; 
and  further  recommend  that  where  they  do 
not  already  have  them,  member  states  of 
NATO  set  up  the  appropriate  agencies  nec- 
essary to  cooperate  with  the  new  divisions; 
and 

"2.  An  International  unofficial  organl2jatlon 
be  set  up  as  a  separate  Institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  the  world 
basic  Information  which  will  help  people  to 
assess  and  understand  more  clearly  the  ideo- 
logical aggression  of  totalitarian  communism 
and  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  liberty." 

UNmr    OF    PURPOSE 

A  first  step  In  the  direction  of  the  above 
recommendations  may  have  been  taken  on 
September  8.  1960,  when  the  US  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent Citizens  Commission  for  NATO.  This 
body  Is  directed  to  arrange  for  and  to  at- 
tend conferences  with  similar  commissions 
to  be  set  up  In  other  NATO  countries,  to  ex- 
plore means  by  which  greater  cooperation 
and  unity  of  purpose  may  be  developed,  to 
the  end  that  democratic  freedom  may  be 
promoted  by  economic  and  political  means." 
Further  steps  may  result  from  forthcoming 
visits  to  NATO  governments  by  a  delegation 
from  the  recent  conference. 

It  Is  too  early  to  know  what  actions.  If  any. 
will  result  from  these  tentative  moves  to- 
ward a  united  strategy  for  psychological  war- 
fare. In  any  event,  the  Kremlin  is  alerted. 
There  probably  is  already  under  way  a  deter- 
mined underground  Soviet  effort  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  setting  up  of  the  proposed  new 
NATO  commissions  by  other  nations  than 
the  United  States.  All  the  devices  by  which 
the  Soviet  sought  to  frustrate  the  formation 
of  NATO,  and  by  which  It  continues  to  seek 
ways  to  destroy  Its  harmonious  functioning, 
unquestionably  would  be  resorted  to.  In  the 
face  of  a  serious  undertaking  by  NATO  and 
SEATO  nations  to  consolidate  forces  for  psy- 
chopoUtlcal  warfare.  For  the  Kremlin  would 
recognize  such  a  move  as  its  first  serious 
challenge  on  the  front  on  which  it  pins 
hopes  for  easy  world  conquest. 


THE  FREEDOM  RIDERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
note  with  some  iiUerest  that  various 
persons  around  the  country,  including 
former  President  Truman,  are  taking  the 
freedom  riders  to  task  for  "provok- 
ing"— and  I  use  that  word  in  quotation 
marks — violence  in  the  South  by  their 
insistence  on  testing  out  whether  or  not 
the  interstate  bus  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  South  is  desegregated  or  seg- 
regated, and  for  trying  to  get  it  deseg- 
regated. 

Let  us  understand  that  these  freedom 
riders,  whatever  may  be  their  individual 
backgrounds,  are  nonetheless  asserting 
rights  of  free  Americans,  and  asserting 
them  because  it  becomes  sensationally 
clear  that  there  has  been  segregation  m 
interstate  bus  tran.'^portation.  notwith- 
standing Federal  laws  and  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  ICC.  during  all  this  time 
when  such  segregation  supposedly  has 
been  illegal. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ask  people,  who  have 
the  full  legal  right,  in  terms  of  their 
course  of  action,  as  a  matter  ol  wisdom. 
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for  the  moment,  perhaps,  not  to  cro  h\i>> 
certain  areas  as  the  Attorney  General 
is  said  to  have  urged.  It  is  another  to 
equate  them  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
who  would  violate  the  law  and  by  vio- 
lence prevent  Americans  from  exercising 
rights,  or  with  those  who  would  lend 
themselves  to  coverini?  up  the  fact  that 
the  interstate  bus  system,  notwithstand- 
ing the  law,  has  been  k:pt  segregated. 

As  to  former  President  Truman,  I  have 
no  question  whatever  about  his  sincerity. 
I  am  sure  he  feels  is  deeply  about  it  as 
I  do.  and  as  all  of  us  do  who  are  con- 
cerned with  civil  rights.  But  I  raise  this 
point  only  because  he  is  a  very  im- 
portant American,  and  his  views  are  im- 
portant m  terms  of  influencing  other 
Americans. 

I  merely  pre.sent  what  I  believe  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  in  respect  to  this 
situation.  We  are  somewhat  helped  in 
a  Iceen  analysis  of  what  is  at  stake  by  a 
comment  published  in  the  New  Yorker 
mac-'azme  The  New  Yorker  is  usually 
associated  with  the  lighter  side  of  life, 
but  in  this  instance  its  comment  is  most 
penetratmg  becau.^e  of  the  wisdom  it  en- 
visions concerning  the  subject  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

This  Item  contains  comments  to  which 
I  fully  subscribe — that  one  can  hardly. 
with  justice,  inform  a  Negro  that  he  has 
a  duty  as  a  citizen  to  refrain  from  shar- 
ing: m  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  comment  from  the  New 
Yorker  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow:5: 

NoTis  AND  Comment 

We  have  been  a  little  puzzled  by  the  edi- 
torialista  who.  in  speaking  of  Uie  recent  out- 
breaks of  mob  violence  In  the  South,  have 
urzed  moderation  on  "the  extremists  of  both 
sicle.s  "  Such  phrases  have  a  fine  and  states- 
manlike ring,  but  they  don't  make  much 
sense.  One  does  not,  alter  all,  speak  of  the 
North  Pole  and  thg  Equator  as  being  "poles 
apart."  It  strikes  us  as  equally  absurd  to 
try  to  make  an  antithesis  of  the  howling 
crowds  of  armed  hoodlums  and  those  Negroes 
who,  defended  by  nothing  but  their  gal- 
lantry, are  quiptiy  pressing  for  an  active 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  that  already 
are  guaranteed  them  on  parchment.  It  is 
not  as  though  the  freedom  riders  were 
struggling  for  the  freedom  to  burn  buses 
them.selve.s.  or  to  shoot  white  ministers. 
Conceivablv,  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to 
persuade  Negro  leaders  to  set  a  slower  pace. 
but  the  argument  is  one  that  does  not  permit 
of  taking  a  high  moral  tone.  One  can 
hardly,  with  Justice,  inform  a  Negro  that  he 
has  a  duty  as  a  citizen  to  refrain  from  shar- 
ing in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  can 
imagine  asking  it,  under  special  circum- 
stances, but  only  as  the  immense  favor  that 
it  would  be,  rather  than  as  the  obligation 
that  it  decidedly  is  not. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL   AF- 
FAIRS STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President, 
recently  I  introduced— and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  it— a  bill  called 
the  International  Affairs  Study  Act.  It 
IS  closely  related  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill   to   establish  a  Peace  Corps.     Inci- 


dentally, the  Peace  Corps  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  same  day  I  introduced  the 
bill  for  an  International  Affairs  Study 
Act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  very  heavily — perhaps  al- 
most entirely — dependent  upon  the  im- 
plementation of  the  International  Af- 
fairs Study  Act,  which,  incidentally,  I 
shall  call  up  as  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
is  now  being  considered  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  training  which 
is  so  desperately  needed  by  those  whose 
good  will  and  patriotism  has  swelled  the 
ranks  of  Peace  Corps  applicants  to 
10.000.  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.. 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  estimates 
that  the  total  number  of  volunteers  re- 
quested by  foreign  countries  will  be  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000,  and  that  this 
need  cannot  be  met  at  present. 

This  gap  must  be  closed.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  are  designed  to 
help  in  doing  so  through  the  establish- 
ment of  fellowships  and  stipends  for  in- 
ternational affairs  study,  and  through 
contracts  with  and  grants  to  iiistitutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  international  affairs 
study  programs.  Of  course,  this  bill  is 
not  exclusively  a  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  goes  beyond  this 
purpose  in  providing  for  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  service  of  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  of  the  United  States 
private  economic  system. 

In  addition,  the  bill  al.so  deals  with  a 
fundamental  requisite  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  namely,  that  those  who  represent 
the  United  States  abroad,  whether  they 
work  for  business  or  for  Government  or 
serve  in  the  Army  or  otherwise  represent 
us  abroad,  shall  be  adequately  educated 
in  tenns  of  achieving  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  extraordinary 
idea.  I  strongly  favor  it.  In  connection 
with  my  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  shall  nonetheless 
reserve  the  right  to  support  or  to  offer  for 
myself  amendments  further  to  buttress 
and  support  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  may  say,  without  in  any  way  der- 
ogating from  the  initiative  which  sug- 
gested the  Peace  Corps,  that  I  have  my- 
self been  working  on  a  similar  idea;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  proposed  it  in  a  com- 
mencement address  some  2  years  before 
the  campaign  of  1960.  For  such  an  or- 
ganization to  be  really  effective,  it  must 
become  the  work  of  the  people  and  must 
rely  on  the  experience  and  organizational 
framework  of  existing  voluntary  and 
business  organizations  working  in  foreign 
nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  must  become  an  ex- 
tension of  the  will  and  awareness  of  the 
American  people,  applying  their  various 
skills  for  the  good  of  others  within  a 
broad  imderstanding  of  the  international 
situation  and  of  the  particular  sense  of 
the  language,  culture,  and  knowledge 
which  are  required  of  those  who  work 
abroad. 

Madam  President,  by  way  of  imple- 
mentation of  my  remarks.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Eight  Countries  Ask  Help  of  Peace 
Corps,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  5,  1961,  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Peace  Corps." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
5,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in   the   Record,    a.'5    follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  June 
5. 1061) 

Eight  Countries  Ask  Help  or  Peace  Coeps — 

Shriver  Says  They  Seek  5.000  Workers 

Washington.  June  4 — From  just  eight 
countries  have  come  requests  for  5,000  Peace 
Corps  workers,  R  S.argent  Shriver,  Jr  .  said 
today. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Director  of  the  Peace  Corpe. 
said  that  at  this  rat«  the  total  number  re- 
quested probably  will  amount  to  20.000  or 
30.000— a  greater  demand  than  can  be  met 

As  of  now.  the  Peace  Corps  has  about  10.000 
volunteers,  but  Mr.  Shriver  said  that  only  1 
or  maybe  2  out  of  10  will  be  sent  overseas. 
He  emphasized  they  first  must  undergo  care- 
ful screening,  testing,  and  training. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  set  up  on  a 
temporary  basis  by  Executive  order,  but 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  for 
leglrlatlon  to  make  it  permanent.  An  ap- 
propriation of  140  million  Is  sought  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

A  fourth  Peace  Corps  project,  calling  for  40 
workers  to  go  to  Chile,  was  announced  today 
These  workers  are  to  be  sent  this  year  to  as- 
sist In  village  development  and  teaching. 
The  volunteers  will  get  part  of  their  training 
at   Notre  Dame  tJniversity. 

The  three  projects  announced  earlier  are 
to  be  In  the  Philippines.  Colombia,  and  Tan- 
ganyika. 

Mr  Shriver.  Interviewed  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  on  a  televi- 
sion program  tajjod  for  Michigan  stations. 
told  of  requests  he  had  received  for  Peace 
Corps  workers  on  a  recent  trip  around  the 
world. 

"We  went  only  to  countries  which  Invited 
us.  Senator."  he  said.  "We  didn't  go  out  try- 
ing to  sell  the  Peace  Corps.  In  each  case  we 
asked  them  whether  they  wanted  the  Peace 
Corps,  and.  If  they  wanted  It,  what  they 
wanted  us  to  do. 

"We  didn't  cook  up  some  plan  down  here 
In  Washington  and  then  go  out  and  try  to 
sell  It  to  somebody." 

To  train  workers  for  the  roadbuildlng  proj- 
ect in  Tanganyika,  he  said,  the  Peace  Corps 
looked  about  for  a  place  In  this  countxy  that 
could  teach  civil  engineering,  or  surveying, 
and  also  Swahill,  the  language  of  the  African 
country,  and  that  would  have  a  similar  cli- 
mate or  terrain. 

He  said  two  places  already  have  been 
found,  both  In  the  Southwest.  He  said  he 
couldn't  tell  yet  which  one  would  be  selected, 
and  he  did  not  Identify  the  Institutions. 

He  said  that  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  some 
people,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  not  a  children's 
crusade. 

"In  the  first  4.000  applicants  that  we  got. 
over  100  of  the  people  volunteering  were 
over  68  years  of  age."  he  said. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  5,  1961 J 

The  Peace  Corps 

President  Kennedy  has  now  asked  Congress 
to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  permanent 
basis.  PrelLmin£u-y  activities  have  been  car- 
ried on  under  an  Executive  order,  and.  In 
fact,  several  thousand  candidates  for  mem- 
bership have  already  taken  the  first  exami- 
nation. 
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The  most  obvious  skills  called  for  are  those 
required  for  the  physical  development  of  rel- 
atively underdeveloped  nations  and  com- 
munities: construction  of  roads,  public 
works,  and  buildings,  scientific  farming. 
Competence  in  public  administration  and 
teaching  Is  also  in  demand.  More  Important, 
however.  Is  a  skill  th.it  Is  hard  to  detect 
through  examinations,  and  even  harder  to 
develop  by  training:  the  art  of  getting  along 
with  strange  people  In  strange  lands. 

The  Corps  will  succeed  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  ability  of  its  members  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  cooi>eratlon  of  those  with  whom 
they  will  work.  The  hazards  are  great.  Sus- 
picion of  all  foreign  government  employees 
or  agents  Is  widespread  In  every  country. 
Dislike  of  those  who  psirade  their  own  supe- 
riority Is  all  but  universal. 

One  of  the  ways  in  »  hich  the  Peace  Corps 
administration  can  reduce  hazards  such  as 
these  Is  Illustrated  by  the  project  In  Colom- 
bia, first  in  Latin  America.  It  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  collaboration  with  the  private, 
voluntary  agency  CAIlE.  which  Is  already 
well-known  and  respHMrted  by  Colombians 
and  whose  staff  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  villages.  The  less  the  Peace 
Corps  operation  seems  like  a  foreign  invasion 
the  greater  Its  success  will  be. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
yesterday's  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S-A. 

After  many  long  years,  the  Communist 
Party  will  now  be  forced  to  register  as  an 
agent  of  the  Soviets,  and  dedicated 
party  members  will  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution. 

Many  people  still  insist  on  thinking  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  as  just  an 
extremist  political  organization.  The 
majority  ooinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
based  on  the  voluminous  hearings  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
should  serve  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  subservience  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  Moscow. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  timing  was 
coincidental.  I  am  glad  that  this  opinion 
was  handed  down  so  soon  after  President 
Kennedy's  meetings  with  Khrushchev. 
They  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
rutlilcss  nature  and  evil  mission  of  in- 
ternational communism.  They  will  alert 
Americans  to  the  need  for  continued 
vigilance  in  the  fight  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  They  will  help  Amer- 
icans see  behind  the  phony  expressions 
of  peace  and  good  will,  cynically  exuded 
by  the  Kremlin  boss  while  he  plots  our 
cn.slavement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  done  right  by 
the  American  people  in  rendering  these 
decisions. 


of  improvement,  whether  the  result  of 
Kennedy  programs  or  natural  economic 
factors.  Imagine,  then,  my  dismay  v  hen 
I  perused  the  just  released  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  discover  that  in  the  area  of  defense 
procurement  New  York's  economic  activ- 
ity has  dropped  sharply  compared  with 
the  first  100  days  cf  1960.  There  has 
been  a  drop  of  nearly  5  percent — to  be 
exact  4.8  percent — in  the  value  of  New 
York  State  defense  contracts  in  January, 
February,  and  March  1961  as  compared 
v.ith  the  previous  year. 

Madam  President,  for  some  time  now 
I — and  other  Senators,  as  well — have 
been  pointing  out  the  great  dispari';y  in 
the  distribution  of  defense  work  ir.  the 
United  States.  One  State,  whicli  is 
neither  the  biggest  nor  the  most  popu- 
lous, gets  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  \  alue 
of  all  military  prime  contract  awards. 
Over  the  past  2  or  3  years  California  has 
received  between  21  and  24  percent  of 
this  work.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1961  California  got  23.3  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement  dollars — more  than 
twice  as  much  as  New  York.  The  gap  is 
apparently  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing under  the  new  administration. 
For  the  whole  fiscal  year  to  date,  that  is, 
from  July  1960.  through  March  1961. 
New  York's  share  of  defense  work  has 
dropped  from  12.3  percent  as  of  this  time 
last  year  to  11.9  percent.  That  amounts 
in  dollars  to  a  decline  of  over  $110 
million. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  raise  this 
point  as  a  political  issue.  I  was  equally 
critical  of  the  previous  Republican  ad- 
ministration because  it  allowed  such  a 
serious  imbalance  to  be  perpetuated. 
But  if  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  responsible  for  a  recession  in  New 
York  State  defense  contracts,  by  com- 
parison the  present  administration 
seems  to  be  causing  a  real  depression  for 
New  York  State  defense  contractors.  The 
situation  has  certainly  gone  from  bad  to 
worse. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  THE  FIRST 

100  DAYS  OF  KENNEDY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration saw  a  lot  of  activity.  At  home 
and  abroad  there  were  ups  and  downs. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  the  first  100  days 
were  discu.s.sed  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other. 

In  the  area  of  economic  activity  most 
objective  observers  saw  a  certain  amount 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  CALLS 
FOR  OBSERVANCE  OF  PUERTO 
RICAN  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  on 
March  28  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  designate  July  25  of  each 
year  as  Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  resolution  also 
requests  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  calling  for  observance  of 
this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Although  New  York  State  is  only  1 
State  out  of  50.  it  is  noteworthy  and 
heartening  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  the 
obsei-vance  of  Puerto  Rican  Week  by  New 
Yorkers  from  June  4  to  June  10. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recognition  by 
New  York's  Governor  of  the  many  con- 
tributions of  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  State 
of  New  York  will  give  further  emphasis 
to  the  consideration  of  my  re.solution 
for  a  national  Puerto  Rican  Day. 

Madam  President,  I  know  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  proclamation  will  be 
of   great   interest  to  many  of  my  col- 


leagues; and.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York,  ExECtrrivi  Chamber, 
Albany — Proclamation 

Forty-four  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Jones  Act  which 
granted  U.S.  citizenship  to  all  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico.  Tlie  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
that  act  is  cherished  and  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  all  Puerto  Ricans. 

They  lost  no  time  In  showing  clearly  the 
liigh  value  they  placed  on  their  association 
with  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  the 
Jones  Act  fell  short  of  expectations  in  some 
respects. 

In  1947  the  80th  Congress — a  Republican 
Congress  Incidentally — amended  the  Jones 
Act  to  allow  Puerto  Ricans  to  elect  their  own 
governor  and  to  allow  the  governor  to  ap- 
point his  own  cabinet  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate.  This 
was  the  first  major  legal  advance  in  self- 
government  since  1917. 

One  of  the  most  effective  advocates  of  this 
reform  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr..  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico  from  1929  to  lit31,  who 
earned  the  abiding  affections  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  valued  Puerto 
Ricans'  Spanish  heritage  and  the  distinctive 
Puerto  Rican  character.  He  was  opposed,  he 
said,  to  efforts  "to  remodel  all  Puerto  Ri- 
cans so  that  they  should  become  similar  in 
language,  habits,  and  thoughts  to  continen- 
tal Americans." 

The  Puerto  Ricans  among  us.  with  their 
cheerful  manners,  their  capacity  for  gaiety, 
their  love  of  music  and  other  good  things 
of  life,  have  endeared  themselves  solidly  as 
neighbors.  They  respect  a  human  being  be- 
cause he  Is  himself,  regardless  of  his  creed 
or  the  color  of  his  skin  They  have  shown 
In  three  major  wars  and  In  peacetime  full 
appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  as  well 
as  their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  they  have  160  organi- 
zations banded  together  in  a  community  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  problems  which  have  gone 
unsolved  for  decades. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  June  4-10,  1961, 
as  Puerto  Rican  Week  In  New  York  State, 
and  I  urge  the  widest  posslb'.e  cooperation 
with  otir  Puerto  Rican  neighbors  In  its  ob- 
servance. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  24th  day  of  March  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1961. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

By  the  Governor: 

William  J    Ronan. 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  for  perhaps  8  or  10  minutes 
in  regard  to  the  anticrime  program  re- 
garding which  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
peared today  before  our  committee  in 
behalf  of  his  bills.  However,  before 
speaking  on  this  matter,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  other  Senators  who  may  be 
pressed  for  time  and  may  wish  to  obtain 
recognition,  provided  it  is  understood 
that  in  yielding  to  them,  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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THE  PROPOSED  TRACTORS-PRIS- 
ONERS EXCHANGE 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
to    nie^ 

Mr.  KEATING      I  y;eld 

xMr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  in 
connection  wiih  the  proposed  program 
of  tractors-prisoners  exchange,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  expressed  throughout  tlie  country. 

I  believe  it  is  always  in  the  interest 
of  truth  to  make  sure  that  all  the  facts 
in  connection  with  such  a  matter  are 
known 

I  made  some  little  exploration  of  what 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  articulate 
the  proposed  piogram.  In  line  with  the 
expressions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  sponsors,  I  find  that  it  would  re- 
quire, first  of  all.  tax  exemption  for  the 
contributions  which  may  be  made;  sec- 
ond, an  export  permit,  which  is  issued. 
under  statute,  under  a  power  delegated 
to  the  President,  and  reposed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and,  finally,  a 
licen.se  to  solicit  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  making  inquiry.  I  di.scovered 
that  the  so-called  certificate  of  incor- 
poration was  filed  on  May  25  with 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Cor- 
porations of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire certificate  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  pages  attached 
hereto  constitute  a  full,  true,  and  complete 
copy  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation  of 
Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee,  dated 
the  25th  day  of  May  1961.  and  filed  the  25th 
day  of  May  1961,  as  the  same  appears  of  rec- 
ord In  this  offlce. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  this  office  to 
be  affixed,  this  the  5th  day  of  June  A.D.  1961. 
Alfred  Goldstein, 
Superintendent  of  Corporation.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

"CERTIFICATE    OF    INCORPORATION 

"We.  the  undersigned,  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  a  majority  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  full  age,  desiring  to 
associate  ourselves  as  a  corporation  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  29.  chapter  6  of  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  District  of  Cokimbla. 
1951  edition,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

"1.  The  name  or  title  by  which  such  so- 
ciety shall  be  known  in  law  Is;  'Tractors  for 
Freedom  Committee.' 

"2.  The  term  for  which  it  is  organized 
shall  be  perpetual 

"3  The  particular  business  and  objects  of 
the  society  shall  be:  The  objects  of  the  com- 
mittee are  exclusively  charitable  and  educa- 
tional and  no  other  In  furtherance  of  those 
objects,  the  committee  will  undertake,  among 
other  projects,  the  rehabilitation  of.  and  as- 
sistance to,  needy  or  dlstres.sed  refugees. 
Any  funds  not  expended  by  the  committee 
will  be  put  to  charitable  and  educational 
\ises  similar  to  the  purposes  above  stated  at 
or  prior  to  dissolution. 

•4  The  number  of  Its  trustees,  directors  or 
managers  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
shall  be  not  less  than  3.  nor  more  than  15. 

■'The  names  and  respective  addresses,  in- 
cluding street  and  number,  of  the  Incorpora- 
tors are  Victor  G.  Reuther,  3701  Porter  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC;   Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr., 


3625  Appleton  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC; 
and  John  SUard,  6916  Wilson  Lane.  Bethesda, 
Md. 

•  Dated:  May  25,  1961. 
District  or  Columbia,  s.s. 

■  I.  Mary  C  Asay,  a  notary  public  In  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  Victor  G.  Reuther.  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr..  and  John  Silard,  parties  to  a  certain 
certificate  of  incorporation  bearing  date  on 
the  25th  day  of  May  1961.  and  hereunto  an- 
nexed, personally  appeared  before  me  in  said 
District,  the  said  Victor  G.  Reuther,  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr..  and  John  Silard,  being  per- 
sonally well  known  to  me  as  the  persons  who 
executed  the  said  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  severally  acknowledge  the  same  to 
be  their  £ict  and  deed 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  25th 
day  of  May  1961. 

[SEAL]  "Mart  C.  Asat, 

"Notary   Public" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
would  add  to  this,  first,  that  the  incor- 
porators are  not  actually  the  persons 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  press.  The 
incorporators  are  three  in  number.  The 
first  is  Victor  G.  Reuther.  3701  Porter 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  a  brother  of  Walter 
Reuther. 

The  second  is  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr..  3625 
Appleton  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
At  one  time  he  was  president  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

The  third  is  John  Silard,  6916  Wilson 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 

I  also  notice  that  the  term  for  which 
the  corporation  is  to  be  organized  is  to 
be  "perpetual."  So  it  is  quite  evident 
that  when  the  job  presently  proposed  is 
done,  that  will  not  mean  the  end  of 
this  corporation,  for  it  is  to  be  perp>etual, 
and  will  be  able  to  continue,  unless  on 
the  petition  of  the  incoiixjrators  or  on 
the  basis  of  an  action  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  the  corporation  is 
finally  dissolved. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are 
recited  as  follows: 

The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the 
society  shall  be:  The  objects  of  the  com- 
mittee are  exclusively  charitable  and  educa- 
tional and  no  other.  In  furtherance  of  those 
objects,  the  committee  will  undertake, 
among  other  projects,  the  rehabilitation  of, 
and  assistance  to,  needy  or  distressed 
refugees.  Any  funds  not  expended  by  the 
committee  will  be  put  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational uses  similar  to  the  purposes  above 
stated  at  or  prior  to  dissolution. 

So  that  is  a  rather  broad  grant  of 
power. 

The  fourth  thing  on  which  I  comment 
is  the  following ;  This  has  generally  been 
described  as  a  program  of  exchanging 
tractors  for  prisoners.  But  the  name  of 
the  so-called  society  is  to  be  "Tractors 
for  Freedom  Committee,"  not  "Tractors 
for  Prisoners."  Of  course.  "Ti'actors  for 
Freedom  Committee"  can  encompass  the 
whole  wide  world;  and  it  will  be  rather 
interesting  to  see  how  this  matter  finally 
unfolds. 

But  this  is  the  certificate.  I  procured 
a  copy  from  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Corporations;  and  I  have  ob- 
tained consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks,  so  that 
the  entire  record  will  be  available  to  the 
whole  country. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  may  yield  to  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  make  comments  or  to 
question  him  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  it  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fiom  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wished 
to  ask  the  minority  leader  whether  it  is 
p>ossible  to  obtain  tax  exemption  in  any 
way  other  than  by  forming  such  a  cor- 
p>oration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  am  advised  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  that,  first,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  vehicle — whether 
an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  cor- 
poration; and  when  such  has  been  cre- 
ated, then  the  application  for  tax  ex- 
emption must  be  made,  and  it  must  be 
pi-ocessed  by  the  Tax-Exemption  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — hence, 
the  reason  for  creating  a  corporation  of 
this  kind,  known  as  Tractors  for  Free- 
dom. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  have  any  idea  how 
long  it  usually  takes  to  process  such 
applications? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, over  a  long  period  of  time, 
with  other  groups  of  eleemosynary  and 
charitable  p>ersuasion  who  have  sought 
to  obtain  tax  exemption;  and.  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  those  matters  are  rather  me- 
ticulously examined  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  it  takes  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  for  it  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  a  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  of  some  cases  from  home 
that  have  been  in  the  mill  for  2  or  3 
years — because,  as  I  said,  a  rather  care- 
ful examination  is  made  of  the  proposed 
activities,  purposes,  and  objects  of  the 
corporation  in  question,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  essentially  educational, 
charitable,  or  eleemosynary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  state  whether  in  his  opin- 
ion the  proposed  use  of  the  tractors 
falls  under  any  of  the  categories  he 
has  mentioned;  namely,  charitable,  ed- 
ucational, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  According  to  the  cer- 
tificate, it  would  have  to  be  charitable 
or  educational.  What  will  be  the  inter- 
pretation and  decision  of  the  Tax-Ex- 
emption Division,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know.  But  I  know  they  draw  the  line 
rather  finely. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Does  the 
charter  or  certificate  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  salaries  will  be  paid 
the  ofiBcers  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  certificate, 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  salaries.    I  sup- 
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pose  an  amendment  setting  out  such 
matters  In  detail  could  be  filed  at  a  fu- 
ture time. 

This  certificate  of  incorporation  is 
only  a  single  page,  double  spaced.  It  is 
properly  attested,  and  was  filed  on  May 
25.  But  other  than  that,  there  is  no 
detailing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  there 
any  provision  for  election  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  It  is  filed  under 
a  provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code;  the  reference  is  to  title  29,  chapter 
8,  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  1951  edition. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
three  names  given  were  the  initial  direc- 
tors for  the  corporation.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Is  there 
anything   about   initial   officers  or  their 
successors? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  recital  sets  forth 
the  names  and  respective  addresses,  in- 
cluding the  street  and  number,  of  the 
incorporators:  Victor  G  Reuther,  Joseph 
L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  and  John  Silard,  with  the 
three  addresses.  Two  of  the  addresses 
are  Washington  DC,  and  one  address 
is  Bethesda.  Md. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But 
there  is  nothing  as  to  the  first  ofiBcers 
or  their  successors,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
vision relating  to  stockholders? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  only  de- 
tails are  the  number  of  its  trustees,  di- 
rectors, or  managers  for  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  shall  be  not  less  than  3, 
nor  more  than  15. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
not  looked  up  the  statute  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  in  my  State  a 
corporation  which  seeks  to  be  classified 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  seeks  to 
come  under  the  general  law  relating  to 
deductibility  for  contributions  made  for 
that  purpose  must  set  forth  very  clearly 
in  the  charter  a  prohibition  against  divi- 
dends or  use  of  the  corporation  for  prof- 
its. In  most  of  them  that  I  have  known 
anything  about,  there  has  also  been  a 
prohibition  against  salaries  being  paid 
to  officers,  to  make  sure  no  profit  is 
made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  reference  is 
to  the  code.  The  rest  of  the  detail  must 
be  gotten  from  the  code,  necessarily,  un- 
less at  some  time  in  the  near  future  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  were  filed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  asked  most  of  the  questions  I  had 
intended  asking  the  minority  leader.  I 
should  like  to  ask  an  additional  ques- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
must  find,  if  this  corporation  is  to  be  a 
charitable  corporation,  and  therefore 
free  from  taxation,  whether  the  object 
of  "the  rehabilitation  of,  and  assistance 
to.  needy  or  distressed  refugees  '  would 
include  refugees  outside  of  the  United 
States,  and  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  they  were  distressed.  Is  that 
true? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Probably  so.  I  can 
only  say  the  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  re- 
solving a  matter  of  this  kind  are  long 
and  detailed.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  had  long  experience  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  I  know,  from  experi- 
ence of  my  own,  it  makes  a  very  elabo- 
rate investigation,  and  it  has  a  list  of 
regulations  to  guide  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
leader  the  question  as  to  whether  he  un- 
derstands that,  quite  apart  from  all  the 
various  possible  uses  to  which  this  organ- 
ization may  be  put.  the  real,  funda- 
mental— in  fact,  the  exclusive — function 
of  this  organization  is  to  be.  in  substance 
the  exchange  of  tractors  to  ransom  pris- 
oners in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tliat  could  very  well 
be.  I  shall  let  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration speak  for  itself.  The  title  is 
"Ti-actors  for  Freedom  Committee."  Its 
term  is  perpetual.  That  is  rather  broad. 
I  presume  it  was  rather  carefully  drawn 
to  cover  every  circumstance  the  incor- 
porators may  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Quite  aside  from  all  the 
purposes  .set  forth  in  the  charter,  the 
real  question,  as  a  matter  of  tax  law.  is 
What  is  the  actual  purpose  or  function 
of  the  organization?  There  is  an  old 
saying  in  tax  law  that  substance  governs 
over  form.  Tax  law  does  not  care  about 
nice  sounding  objectives  set  forth  in 
charters  of  incorporation.  What  the  tax 
law  is  concerned  about  is.  What  is  the 
substance  of  the  organization?  It  is  my 
understanding,  from  reading  newspapers 
only,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  to  use  tractors  to  ransom  pris- 
oners in  Cuba,  I  should  like  to  add 
further  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  tax 
law,  in  connection  with  the  definition  of 
a  charitable  organization,  which  would 
cover  as  a  charitable  activity  the  ran- 
soming of  prisoners. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  suggest 
that,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  review  the 
deductibility  of  contributions  to  this 
orpranization,  it  ascertain  whether,  in 
substance,  it  is  a  contribution  for  the 
purpose  of  ransoming  prisoners.  If  it  as- 
certains that  to  be  the  fact,  I  would  sug- 
gest it  cannot  possibly,  under  the  law  as 
it  is  now  written  by  Congress,  permit  a 
deduction  for  that  purpose. 

We  may  discuss  the  various  humani- 
tarian arguments  which  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  this  activity,  whether 
it  is  desirable  or  not  from  a  political 
standpoint;  but,  speaking  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  technical  tax  law.  I  would 
say  it  probably  would  have  to  be  up  to 
Congress  to  determine  whether  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  should  be  amended 
to  include  in  charitable  activities  the 
ransoming  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  general  recita- 
tion herein  contained  is: 

The  objects  of  the  committee  are  ex- 
clusively charitable  and  educational  and  no 
other. 

Then  the  language  continues: 

In  furtherance  of  those  objects,  tlie  com- 
mittee will  undertake,  among  other  projects. 


the    rehabilitation    of,    and    assistance    to, 
needy  or  distressed  refugees. 

That  is  a  matter  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  interpret,  but  this  is  the 
language  of  the  charter,  and  obviously  it 
must  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  leader 
that,  regardless  of  the  charitable  activi- 
ties expressed  in  the  charter,  they  mean 
nothing  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  law. 
Tax  law  does  not  care  about  what  is  re- 
cited very  nicely  in  a  charter.  What  tax 
law  is  concerned  with  is  the  substance; 
what  actually  takes  place.  I  know 
nothing  in  the  tax  law  which  relates 
to  ransoming  of  prisoners,  or,  if  that  is 
the  preponderant  activity  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  nothing  under  the  tax 
law  which  would  permit  deductibility 
under  the  guise  of  its  being  a  charitable 
organization. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  District  law  re- 
quires that  a  majority  of  the  incorpo- 
rators be  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. One  of  those  whose  names  has 
been  rath.er  frequently  mentioned  as  be- 
ing connected  with  the  organization  is 
Walter  Reuther.  He  is  domiciled  in 
Michigan.  Victor  Reuther  is  domiciled 
in  Washington.  Likewise  Joseph  L. 
Raugh,  Jr.  But  Mr.  John  Silard  hap- 
pens to  be  domiciled  in  Maryland.  This 
is  done  in  compliance  with  the  District 
Code  so  far  as  residence  requirements 
for  incorporation  is  concerned.  I  think 
that  fact  ought  to  be  made  clear. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
iKAnn,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dulski,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Stratton.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cunning- 
H.\u,  of  Nebraska,  Mr,  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Tupper.  of  Maine,  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
of  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  133.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary   between  those  States; 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los  Ala- 
mos County,  New  Mexico;    and 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designatinj 
the  week  of  October  9-15,  1961,  as  National 
American  GvUld  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  sev- 
erally with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act; 

S.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc  ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15,  1961,  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day, 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  -HR  5178'  for 
the  relief  of  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corp  . 
New  York.  N.Y  .  and  the  Lydick  Roofing 
Co..  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  asreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR  1346'  for 
the  relief  of  John  Napoli. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
59541  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
di.sagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  G.xry,  Mr.  Pass- 
M.\N-,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  Pillion,  and  Mr. 
T.fBER  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  01  tne  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
.joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  10.  An  act  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  volvintary  pension  plans  by  srlf- 
employed  individuals; 

HM  879.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HH.  2750  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force: 

H.R  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  f\le 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska,"  approved  June  7,  1910  (36  btat. 
459 »: 

H.R  4750  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act: 

H,R.  5255.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service: 

H  R  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 

H.R  6243  .^n  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  into  certain  interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal   laws   and   policies  of  the  States; 

H.R  6834  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code; 

H.R  6845  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.J.  Res.  109  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  1961  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  messacre  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  tlie  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H  R  1346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
N'appli; 

HIR.  4327  \i:  >c'.  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32.  United  Stu'es  Cxie  to  authorize 
certain  payments  •)'  dece.u>e<:i  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office: 

H  R  4940  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco:  and 

H  R  5178  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Reyn- 
olds Feal  Corp.  New  York.  NY.,  and  the 
Lydick   Roofing  Co.,   Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  or  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  10.  An  act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  and 

H.R.  879.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other  pvu"- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HR.2750  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force; 

H.R.  5255.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  clstrlct  judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service; 

H  R.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  6243  An  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interstate  com- 
pn-'ts  relT'trg  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States; 

H  R.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title    18,    United   States  Code;    and 

H.J.  Res.  109  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  1961  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2924  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  extending  the  time  In  which  to 
file  adverse  claims  and  Institute  adverse 
suits  against  mineral  entries  In  the  district 
of  Alaska, •■  approved  June  7,  1910  (36  Stat. 
459  ( ;  and 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(al 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.6845.  All  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 
placed  on  the  calendar 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  for 
indulging  me  so  long. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day with  respect  to  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  already  alluded. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  the 
years  1949  and  1950,  and  as  such  was  a 
member  of  the  special  subcommittee 
which  was  designated  to  work  out 
amendments  for  what  became  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  We  had 
certain  problems  at  that  time.  The 
original  draft  of  the  bill  was  known  as 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  In  the  80th  Con- 
gress, the  prior  Congress,  it  did  not  be- 
come law. 

In  the  81st  Congress  the  bill  was  re- 
intrcKluced.  Some  of  us  who  believed  at 
that  time  the  bill  had  a  good  chance  of 
enactment  started  to  work  it  over  with 
a  view  to  having  it  meet  constitutional 
tests. 


I,  for  one.  was  delighted  to  learn  last 
night  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  held 
the  law  to  be  constitutional. 

As  I  recall,  one  problem  with  which  we 
dealt  at  the  time  was  avoiding  the  charge 
that  we  were  outlawing  beliefs,  that  we 
were  outlawing  political  organizations 
which  merely  confined  themselves  to  be- 
liefs. The  bill,  as  originally  drafted, 
used  the  phrase  "Communist  political  or- 
ganization," as  I  recall.  It  was  my  mo- 
tion which  suggested  the  use.  instead  of 
'Communist  political  organization."  of 
the  words  Communist  action  organiza- 
tion" and  "Communist  front  organiza- 
tion." We  thereby  made  a  distinction 
between  those  organizations  in  which  a 
person  might  merely  engage  in  philo- 
sophical dialectic,  or  something  like  that, 
and  those  organizations  which  had  ac- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  organization. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  upon  that 
"Communist  action  organiz'ition"  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  upheld. 
I  think  as  we  passed  the  bill  in  the  House 
in  1950  it  provided  that  the  members  of 
an  action  organization  should  all  be  re- 
quired to  register,  but  that  only  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion were  to  be  required  to  register. 

None  of  us  flattered  ourselves  at  that 
time  that  we  would  insure  all  of  the  peo- 
ple being  registered,  but  we  did  think  we 
were  laying  the  foundation  for  prosecu- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  register, 
and  that  the  law  would  be  applicable  for 
criminal  offenses. 

Madam  President,  I  was  certainly 
gratified  to  read  in  the  papers  last  night, 
and  again  this  morning,  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  the  act 
constitutional.  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
basis  on  which  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  can  proceed  to  act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
well  remember  the  great  contribution 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  at  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
framing  of  the  law.  Due  to  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  margin  by  which  the  de- 
cision came  about,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  work  of  our  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  in  changing  the  word  'political' 
to  differentiate  between  action  organiza- 
tions and  front  organizations,  might 
have  resulted  in  the  favorable  decision 
in  the  case. 

While  the  bouquets  are  being  passed 
around  about  the  decision  a  large  share 
of  them  should  go  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case) 
who  demonstrated  in  this  regard,  as  he 
does  so  often,  his  meticulous  attention  to 
details  of  proposed  legislation  and  the 
importance  of  using  the  exact  words  in 
framing  such  legislation. 

There  is  no  field  which  is  more  deli- 
cate. None  of  us  wishes  to  interfere  with 
the  beliefs  of  anyone  or  with  the  rights 
of  anyone  to  stat*  beliefs,  so  long  as 
the  person  does  not  seek  to  overthrow 
our  Government  and  is  not  a  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  do  so.  The  Court  was 
very  careful  in  its  decision  to  point  that 
out. 

I  know  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota    I  Mr.   Case]    and   of   his 
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colleagues    was   extremely   helpful   and 
valuable  to  all  Americans. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
generous  words  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  If  we  are  going  to  give  credit.  I 
think  we  should  not  forget  that  the  orig- 
inal bill,  in  the  80th  Congress,  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  the  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  California,  Richard 
Nixon.  In  fac*-.  under  the  term  "the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill"  the  bill  did  achieve 
the  attention  it  required  to  get  the  sup- 
port it  needed  for  enactment. 

I  remember  the  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Spates  once  said  that  on 
occasion  he  felt  sometimes  people 
thought  "Mundt '  was  his  first  name,  be- 
cause of  references  to  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bUl. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  when  any  bill  involving 
major  legislation,  reaches  passage,  it  is 
the  result  of  eflorts  of  a  great  many 
people, 

I  feel  that  significant  contributions 
were  made  by  my  colleague  1  Mr.  Mundt  I 
and  by  then  Representative  Nixon.  As 
I  recall,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
worked  on  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The  members  included  the  former  Vice 
President  and  foimer  Senator.  Richard 
Nixon:  Francis  Walter,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  and 
Representative  John  Wood.  I  think 
there  were  five  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  remember  that  Representa- 
tives Walter.  Wood,  and  Nixon  worked 
on  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Serator  again  for  his  kind 
references  to  my  part  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  include  in  my  commendation  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  whom  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  referred.  I  veil  remember  the  hard 
work  they  did  and  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
There  was  outstanding  work  done  by  all 
the  members  to  whom  the  Senator  has 
refened. 


ANTICRIME  PROGRAM 

Mr  KEATIN(j.  Madam  President, 
this  morning  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  heard  very  strong  testi- 
m.ony  by  the  Attorney  General  on  a  crit- 
ically important  subject,  one  with  which 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  a 
period  of  many  >ears,  both  in  the  other 
body  and  in  the  Senate.  The  subject 
was  crime. 

Unfortimately.  the  full  significance  of 
the  committee's  inquiry  will  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  majority  of  the 
public. 

The  public  is  simply  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  our  anticrime  laws  have 
become  obsolete  in  coping  with  20th 
century  criminal  activities.  Lurid 
crimes  get  front-page  headlines  in  many 
of  our  new.spape-s 

But  the  $22  billion  a  year  business  of 
organized  crime,  quietly  promoted  by 
ruthless   nationwide   syndicates,   is   sel- 


dom given  as  much  attention  as  certain 
sc>ecific  lurid  crimes,  which  are  written 
about  in  articles  appearing  on  front 
pages,  on  the  second  inside  sheet,  or  the 
third  inside  sheet,  depending  upon  the 
format  of  tiie  newspaper. 

Organized  crime  in  America  has  been 
called  an  "invincible  government."  It 
has  its  leaders,  a  treasury,  and  a  rigidly 
enforced  code.  It  gets  expert  advice 
from  unscrupulous  lawyers,  accountants 
and  others.  It  sometimes  functions  in 
cahoots  with  crooked  politicians  and 
public  officials.  Its  leaders  hold  their 
power  by  cunning  and  brute  force.  Its 
treasury  consists  largely  of  the  proceeds 
from  professional  gambling.  Its  code  is 
enforced  by  murder  when  necessary. 

Organized  crime  is  a  menace  to  the 
liberty  and  security  of  the  Nation.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  deprivation  of  an 
individual's  civil  rights  than  that  suf- 
fered by  the  victim  of  a  murder,  extor- 
tion, or  other  intimidation. 

No  individual  American  is  safe  from 
this  scourge.  It  has  taken  over  whole 
communities.  It  hides  behind  fortresses 
made  impregnable  by  local  corruption. 
It  enjoys  the  privileged  use  of  the 
worlds  most  efficient  communications 
and  transportation  systems. 

All  these  statements  are  documented 
in  repKjrts  issued  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies  after  extensive  investigations. 
In  the  light  of  these  urgent  conditions 
it  is  incredible  that  the  Congress  has 
neglected  for  so  long  the  task  of  bring- 
ing our  criminal  laws  up  to  date.  Law 
enforcement  today  is  hamstrung  by 
archaic  limitations  and  illogical  juris- 
dictional standards. 

In  general,  law  enforcement  stops  at 
State  lines,  while  crime  flourishes  with- 
out regard  to  ancient  boundaries.  The 
criminals  enjoy  advantages  and  techni- 
cal protections  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  any  other  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  Even  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  potent  Federal  statute 
for  coping  with  the  barons  of  the  un- 
derworld is  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  punishment  less 
fitting  for  murder  and  extortion  than  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  income  tax 
evasion.  This  is  just  one  example  of 
the  artificial  and  inadequate  Federal 
laws  which  must  be  utilized  now  to  com- 
bat organized  crime. 

Congress  has  been  inexcusably  reluc- 
tant to  come  to  griF>s  with  this  subject. 
We  have  been  intimidated  by  slogans 
and  shibboleths  and  by  a  squeamish- 
ness  which  conjures  up  all  sorus  of  theo- 
retical injustices  to  criminals,  but  blinds 
itself  to  the  actual  injustices  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  victims  of  crime. 

The  specter  of  a  national  policy  force 
is  frequently  raised  against  any  pro- 
posals to  expand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  law  enforcement  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  substance 
to  this  ghost.  At  the  present  time. 
there  are  some  347.000  i^eople  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  law  enforcement.  This 
includes  uniformed  policemen,  law  en- 
forcement agents,  and  clerical,  adminis- 
trative and  custodial  personnel  con- 
cerned with  police  protection  activities 
Of  these   347  000   law  enforcement   em- 


ployees. 326.000  are  employed  by  State 
and  local  governments  On  the  other 
hand  only  21.000  are  employed  by  all  the 
Federal  law  .-enforcement  airencies  coni- 
bined.  including  the  FBI.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  and  Secret  Service  To  give 
one  direct  comparison,  the  FBI  employs 
only  6.000  sp>ecial  agents,  compared  to 
the  almost  25.000  policemen  on  the  New 
York  City  Police  Force  alone  It  is  ob- 
vious from  these  statistics  that  there  is 
considerable  room  for  expandin^T  sup- 
plementary Federal  law  enforcement 
activities  without  any  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  responsibilities. 

The  reason  for  such  an  expansion  is 
not  a  matter  of  statistics,  but  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  view  of  the  constant  use 
of  interstate  facilities  by  organized 
crime. 

At  the  hearing  this  morning  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
return  later  for  questioning  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  his  proposals. 

In  outline  form,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing 10  measures  are  imperative  in- 
struments for  a  combined  Federal.  State, 
and  local  counteroffensive  against  or- 
ganized crime: 

First.  A  bill  t-o  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  use  the  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  to  break  specified  State  laws. 
The  laws  specified  should  be  those  to 
which  these  interstate  syndicates  are 
particularly  prone,  such  as  narcotics 
trafRckine.  fraud,  murder,  and  gambling. 

The  Attorney  General  recommends  a 
bill  which  would  be  limited  to  traveling 
in  interstat,e  commerce  to  commit  a  lo- 
cal offense.  Of  course,  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  his  views,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment, such  a  bill  would  not  go  far  enough 
because  crooks,  instead  of  traveling  to 
take  their  money  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, would  send  it  through  the  mails. 
For  example,  he  gave  us  the  illustration 
of  traveling  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  Virginia  to  lay  off  bets  or  pick  up 
money.  Instead  of  traveling,  crooks 
could  send  the  money  through  the  mails 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  money  from  being  sent 
through  the  mail.  The  proposal  which 
I  make  is  that  any  of  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  which  are  used  to 
commit  such  a  crime  should  subject  the 
offender  to  the  charge  of  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 

Second.  A  bill  to  permit  State  and 
Federal  law-enforcement  officials  to  use 
electronic  and  other  modern  investiga- 
tive devices  under  court  supervision  .^nd 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  devices  by 
blackmailers,  'private  eyes,"  and  other 
un.scrupulous  pensons: 

Third.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  include  all  fel- 
onu  s  or  offenses  punishable  by  more 
t     in  a  year  iq  prison : 

/ourth    A  bill  to  permit  the  wider  use 

.  grants  of  immunity  where  essential  to 
obtaining  vital  evidence ; 

Fifth.  Bills  which  would  destroy  the 
privileged  communications  and  trans- 
portation systems  now  utilized  by  pro- 
fessional gamblers  and  to  terminate  the 
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immoral  rule  granting  gamblers  tax  de- 
ductions for  the  expenses  of  their  opera- 
tions; 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  strike  directly  at  brib- 
ery m  sports  by  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  use  the  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  in  connection  with  any 
schemes  to  fix  sporting  events; 

Seventh.  Bills  to  amend  the  perjury 
laws  and  obstruction  of  justice  statutes 
to  punish  all  false  swearing  under  oath 
and  to  protect  every  potential  witness 
from  intimidation; 

Eighth.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  from  lower  court  deci- 
sions suppressing  evidence  of  crime; 

Ninth.  Bills  to  expand  criminal  in- 
telligence files  so  as  to  unify  and  cen- 
tralize the  gathering  of  information  on 
all  types  of  crime  as  well  as  commercial 
frauds  akin  to  crime; 

Tenth.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Crime  Commission  to  maintain  contin- 
uous surveillance  over  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  and  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  laws  and  methods  for  combating 
such  crime. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  now  to  dis- 
cuss these  proposals  in  detail.  Some  are 
included  in  the  Attorney  General's  pro- 
gram, and  in  former  Attorney  General 
Rogers'  program  Others,  like  the  in- 
terstate crmie  bill.  I  have  been  urging 
for  many  years  with  the  support  of 
many  knowledgeable  persons  in  this 
f.eld.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  hear  from  many  wit- 
nesses in  the  course  of  its  hearings,  and 
that  on  the  basis  of  a  full  record  will 
recommend  action  to  the  Senate  which 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous challenge  confronting  us.  It 
does  not  matter  to  me  which  numbered 
bills  cr  whose  bills  we  report,  as  long 
as  proposals  are  made  by  the  commit- 
tee which  are  sufficient  for  the  task. 

In  closing.  I  pay  tribute  to  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  for  the  strong  interest 
he  has  shown  in  this  field  and  for  the 
initiative  he  has  taken  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain the  new  legal  tools  we  need  to  cope 
with  the  growing  danger  of  organized 
crime.  Although  he  is  a  young  man  in 
years,  he  speaks  with  the  benefit  of  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  this  subject, 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  giving 
this  problem  such  diligent  attention. 

I  hope  Congress  will  respond  to  his 
plea  for  updating  our  criminal  laws.  As 
I  have  said  before  and  will  continue  to 
say  until  this  problem  is  licked:  "Crime 
is  at  war  with  America.  It  is  time  Amer- 
ica declared  war  on  crime." 


COMMITTEE    MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Keating's 
remarks, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
when  requests  were  made  for  commit- 
tees to  meet  today.  I  objected  across  the 
board.  The  objection  included  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


The  committee  is  taking  t-estimony  in 
regard  to  reorganization  plans.  The 
dead'.ine  for  two  such  reors^anization 
plans  is  June  26,  for  a  third  July  2,  and 
for  a  fourth  July  7.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  testimony  be  taken  to  beat  those 
deadlines.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  th(?  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
in  this  regard  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH   CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO  in  support  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Cor;)s  proposr.l.  S.  404.  which 
it  has  been  my  honor  to  sponsor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YOVTH     CORr»3     AT     HOME 

The  Nation's  Imagination  seems  to  have 
been  stirred  by  the  Idea  of  dedicated  Amer- 
ican youth  woiklng  without  regular  pay  In 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  While  the  Idea 
Isn't  new.  It  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
when  Preslden.  Kennedy  called  for  a  na- 
tional Peace  Corps  In  a  Los  Angeles  cam- 
paign speech. 

The  Peace  Corps  idea  got  a  further  sub- 
stantial boost  when  it  was  given  top  priority 
at  a  Washington.  DC.  conference  of  100  or- 
ganizations Interested  in  foreign  aid.  It 
burst  Into  the  headlines  after  a  Kennedy 
task  force  headed  by  Prof  Max  Mllllkan  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  urged 
rigid  standards  for  participating  young  men 
and  women. 

On  the  college  campus,  the  Idea  has  been 
hailed  as  a  challenge  to  dedicated  and  ad- 
venturous youth.  Almost  all  propo.=als  for 
the  Corps  have  centered  around  the  selection 
of  specially  trained  college  youth  with  back- 
grounds In  public  health,  engineering, 
agronomy.  edu<;atlon.   and  related  subjects. 

President  Kennedy  now  has  established  a 
pilot  Peace  Coros  and  has  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  permanent  Corps.  While  It  will 
be  open  to  other  than  college  graduates.  It 
Is  doubtful  thnt  opportunity  within  It  will 
be  extended  to  those  lacking  highly  special- 
ized knowledge  and  skills. 

A  Peace  Corps  having  from  5.000  to  10,000 
members  is  now  a  possibility.  The  Corps 
may  become  a  major  outlet  for  the  creative 
energies  of  newly  graduated  college  youth 
who  will  be  tfie  better  for  the  experience. 
It  Is  not  Intended  nor  can  It  be  an  answer 
for  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
youth  who  now  have  no  place  to  go. 

HOME    PROBLEM 

Important  though  the  Peace  Corps  Idea 
may  be,  it  Is  regrettable  that  It  has  so  much 
overshadowed  another  Important  proposal 
for  harnessing  the  energies  of  our  youth. 
This  Involves  a  youth  corps  at  home  to  at- 
tend long-neglected  national  hotisekeeplng 
chores. 


Recent  figures  on  the  composition  of 
Americas  army  of  unemployed  state  the 
case  for  a  home  youth  corps.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  are  under  25  years 
of  age. 

Because  there  Is  no  other  outlet,  too  many 
of  the  Nation's  urban  youth  are  drifting 
Into  delinquency.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
any  home  youth  corps  should  be  a  correc- 
tional institution.  But  the  disciplines  and 
demands  of  work  In  a  youth  corps  could 
do  much  to  give  afOrmatlve  direction  to  many 
now  drifting  toward   delinquency. 

Delinquency  has  been  termed  a  form  of 
protest  and  a  cry  for  recognition.  In  many 
of  the  distressed  areas  of  the  Nation,  apathy 
prevails  among  a  youth  too  dispirited  even 
for  such  protest.  Here,  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  have  no  chance  for  jobs, 
lacking  funds,  education,  and  skills  for  a 
st.irt  elsewhere,  these  youth  are  Joining  their 
fathers  In  the  long  wait  for  nothing. 

A  third  of  U.S.  youth  In  high  school  senior 
classes  will  drop  out  l>efore  this  year  ends. 
Others  will  have  dropped  out  before  reach- 
Ing  senlor/levcl.  The  reasons  are  economic, 
emotional. \  and  lack  of  desire,  or,  perhaps, 
apitude  for  the  schoolroom.  Whatever  the 
reason,  these  youth  will  be  an  Important 
element  In  the  Nation's  future.  Lacking 
skills  and  discipline,  many — possibly  a  ma- 
jority— are  condemned  to  permanent  failure 
thrit  v/111  haunt  their  children  as  well  as 
themselves. 

The  neglect  of  aimless  youth  Is  matched 
only  by  neglect  of  the  Nation's  natural 
heritage.  Americas  forest  preserves,  her 
polluted  waters,  her  wasted  land  areas,  and 
her  need  for  recreational  facilities  cry  out 
for  immediate  attention.  Deterioration  of 
both  human  and  natural  resources  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  employ  the  one  to 
rcEtore  the  other. 

Like  the  idea  of  a  youth  peace  corps  em- 
ployed In  the  world  arena,  the  Idea  of  a  youth 
coniervatlon  corps  at  home  Isn  t  new.  The 
Idea  has  cropped  lip  several  times  In  the 
last  decade  and  h.os  been  placed  before  the 
Congress,  where  lengthy  hearings  have  taken 
place.  Economists,  conservationists,  eoclol- 
oglsts.  and  youth  feaders  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated such  a  corps.  Opposition  has  come 
chiefly  from  thoce  who  would  neglect  both 
human  and  natural  resources  to  assure  that 
fiscal  responsibility  which  seems  to  elude  the 
Nation  more  dramatically  every  time  human 
needs  are  set  aside. 

Two  years  ago,  Senator  HuBiair  Humphrey, 
of  Minnesota.  Introdviced  a  youth  conserva- 
tion corps  bill  in  the  86th  Congress.  Hear- 
ing were  conducted  and  the  measure  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where,  de- 
spite GOP  opposition.  It  waa  approved  by  a 
very  narrow  margin.  Tlie  vote  was  47  to  45 
in  favor,  with  only  two  Republicans.  Senator 
Alexander  Wilet.  of  Wisconsin,  and  Milton 
Young,  of  North   Dakota,   in   favor. 

The  press  and  other  communications  media 
paid  little  attention  to  the  measure.  Former 
President  Eisenhower  was  spared  the  embar- 
rassment of  veto  l>ecause  the  measure  never 
reached  the  discussion  stage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Kennedy  administration  presents  new 
hope  for  a  home  youth  corps.  As  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, the  President  voted  for  the  YCC  bill. 
The  President  is  alro  known  to  be  concerned 
with  the  fitness  of  U.S.  youth. 

The  Korean  conflict  revealed  that  many  of 
U.S.  youth  are  physically  neglected  and 
unfit.  The  purposes  of  the  YCC  are  not.  and 
should  not  be.  military.  Nonetheless,  a  YCC 
would  help  to  Inculcate  the  values  of  physical 
fitness  and  bodily  care  among  a  youth  badly 
In  need  of  these  disciplines. 

A  task  force  on  distressed  areas  and  an- 
other on  resources  and  conservation  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  youth  conservation 
corps  In  reporU  to  President  Kennedy  as  he 
took  office.  The  distressed  areas  report  noted 
that  the  corps  could  be  used  to  rebuild  the 
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lands  and  forests  in  areas  which  have  run 
down  badly  after  reaxs  of  unplanned  re- 
source exploitation.  The  resources  report 
pointed  to  the  over  ill  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  place  of  a  YCC  in  meeting  those 
needs. 

NEW    ETTORT 

Shortly  after  the  87th  Congress  convened 
in  January.  Senator  Humphrey  again  Intro- 
duced his  bill  to  (atabiifih  a  150,000-man 
youth  conservation  corps  to  help  speed  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  resources.  In  In- 
troducing the  measure,  the  Minnesota  solon 
told  the  Senate  that  the  youth  conservation 
corps  would  also  si-rve  to  reduce  juvenile 
delinquency  and  accelerate  Federal  and  State 
conservation  measures. 

The  press  again  gave  little  attention  to 
the  Introduction  of  this  years  YCC  measure, 
although  It  was  ther  reporting  plans  for  the 
youth  peace  corps  in  great  detail.  Unless 
the  YCC  Idea  is  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation,  there  is  serious  danger  that  It  will 
again  be  shunted  as  de. 

The  Humphrey  proposal  has  called  for  a 
youth  conservation  corps  of  50,000  In  Its 
first  year.  Enrollment  would  be  doubled  In 
the  second  year,  and  the  corps  would  reach 
full  strength  of  150.(»00  in  the  third. 

Recruitment  would  be  voluntary  among 
youth  from  16  to  21  years  of  age.  Recruit- 
ing campaigns  wouM  stress  opportunity  for 
useful  work  in  the  outdoors.  If  past  experi- 
ence Is  a  guide,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In 
recruiting  and  maintaining  a  full  comple- 
ment 

As  already  noted,  the  YCC  would  not  be 
a  correctional  or  penal  colony  for  hardened 
youthful  criminals.  No  Judge  could  sen- 
tence any  youth  to  the  camps.  But  there 
la  no  reason  that  youth  guidance  officers 
and  the  youth  court*  should  not  guide  sal- 
vageable youth  toward  enlistment  where 
such  a  course  is  a^lvlsable.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  YCC  purpose  should  be  useful 
Jobs  for  Jobless   yoi  ng  men. 

The  tools  of  the  YCC  wo\ild  be  shovel, 
spade,  truck,  and  bulldozer.  Because  of 
size  and  task,  a  quasi -military  discipline 
would  prevail.  Applied  with  reason,  such 
discipline  would  add  purj>ose  and  moral 
strength    to   those   experiencing    It. 

YCC  recruits  would  be  paid  $60  a  month 
plus  room  and  board  Cost,  Including  per- 
sonnel and  administration.  Is  estimated  at 
somewhat  more  tha:i  $1,000  a  year  for  each 
enrollee.  At  full  strength,  the  project  might 
cost  $200  million  a  year — a  small  price  con- 
sidering the  potential  return. 

The  YCC  would  not  be  a  substitute  for 
military  service.  Its  objectives  and  work 
would  be  entirely  different  and  separate 
from  the  Nation's  Defense  Establishment. 
Boys  entering  the  TfCC  would  have  to  take 
their  chances  on  the  draft  the  same  as  all 
others  working  at  other  gainful  employ- 
ment, or  remaining  In  school.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  this  would  be  a  deterrent  to  enlistment 
to  youth  facing  Job  shortages  or  lacking 
training  for  existing:  Jobs. 

Enlistment  would  be  for  6  months,  with 
reenllstment  permissible  up  to  a  maximum 
of  2  years  under  the  Humphrey  plan  Re- 
cruiters would  concentrate  upon  urban  areas 
with  high  unemployment  and  upon  the  dis- 
tressed areas  Enrollees  would  work  under 
supervision  of  adul-,  professional  conserva- 
tionists such  as  Forest  Service  rangers. 
Educators  and  guldince  officers  would  also 
be  employed  for  work  In  the  corps. 

The  program  presented  by  Senator 
Humphrey  may  Indted  be  too  limited.  Re- 
source and  human  neglect  are  such  that  a 
much  larger  force  could  profitably  be  em- 
ployed. The  cutoff  age  of  21  years  seems 
low  in  view  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
single  youth  under  25.  Separate  camps 
might  well  l>e  established  for  presently  aim- 
less and  Jobless  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  25 


CCC    PRECEDENT 

America  has  precedent  enough  for  a  youth 
corps  at  home.  During  the  great  depression 
of  the  thirties,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
proposed  and  won  approval  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  The  CCC  became  a 
major  triumph  for  FDR  who  Initially  had 
been  accused  of  establishing  another  leaf- 
raking  outfit. 

While  the  youth  corps  Idea  Is  New  Deal, 
Its  restoration  would  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  New  Frontier  of  today.  President 
Kennedy  Is  pledged  to  rebuild  the  Nation's 
resources.  Trees,  water,  land,  and  recreation 
are  an  Integral  part  of  any  livable  tomorrow. 
Employment  of  today's  youth  to  help  create 
such  a  tomorrow  would  be  In  the  finest 
democratic  tradition. 

This  year's  bill  for  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Is  Identical  to  that  contained  In  the 
measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Humphrey 
In  1959.  It  is  frankly  modeled  upon  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  yesteryear 

The  CCC  came  Into  being  during  the  hec  - 
tic  glory  of  the  New  Deals  famed  first  100 
days.  It  was  a  characteristic  Roosevelt  reply 
to  wasted  youth  and  wasted  land — dramatic 
and  affirmative. 

In  calling  for  the  CCC.  the  New  Deal  pro- 
claimed that  healthful  outdoor  work  for 
youth  was.  In  Itself,  a  beneficial  end.  This 
end  Is  £is  valid  now  as  it  was  then.  A  YCC 
could  accomplish  what  the  CCC  did  before 
It — bring  fitness  and  purpose  Into  the  lives 
of  thousands. 

A  few  weeks  after  enabling  legislation  was 
passed  In  1933,  Camp  Roosevelt — the  first  of 
2.600  camps — came  Into  being  just  outride 
metropolitan  Washington.  This  camp — and 
the  others  that  followed — was  under  com- 
mand of  Army  Reserve  officers  returned  to 
duty  for  the  purpose. 

Reports  made  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  the  CCC  showed  that  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship and  cooperation  soon  grew  up  among  the 
urban  recruits  who  flocked  to  the  camps. 
The  conservation  Job  given  the  corps  became 
a  great  challenge  and  the  young  men  of  the 
depression  responded  magnificently.  In  the 
9  years  of  the  CCC,  there  were  few  com- 
plaints of  mismanagement,  lack  of  discipline, 
harsh  treatment,  or  boondoggling. 

CCC  camps  mushroomed  across  the  coun- 
try. Full  strength  of  300.000  was  achieved 
In  short  order  and  up  to  the  war  years  there 
was  a  new  applicant  for  every  camp  graduate. 
The  camps  were  a  New  Deal  showpiece  until 
war  caused  their  dlsbandment  In  the  early 
forties.  Because  of  high  employment  In  the 
Immediate  postwar  period,  the  camps  did 
not  become  i>art  of  the  Fair  Deal  program. 
The  YCC  merits  the  support  of  even  Re- 
publican conservatives,  who  proclaim  that 
they  are  for  time-tested  programs  of  value 
to  the  Nation.  The  CCC  record,  virtually 
from  the  start,  was  one  of  solid  achieve- 
ment. 

At  the  start,  the  CCC  was  almost  as  much 
maligned  as  the  Works  Project  Administra- 
tion which  despite  Its  make- work  aspects,  did 
much  that  was  constructive.  In  the  case 
of  the  CCC.  however,  an  enthusiasm  was 
generated  that  soon  muted  the  criticism  of 
even  the  worst  New   Deal   haters. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  public  and 
private  conservation  agencies  soon  saw  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  CCC.  With  the  en- 
trance of  such  forces  Into  the  program, 
the  boys  were  set  to  work  at  long-neglected 
resource  restoration  tasks. 

Three  million  American  boys  served  In 
the  CCC  over  Its  lifetime.  The  s'.atlstlcs 
showed  that  corpsmen.  on  the  whole,  gained 
weight,  had  their  medical  and  dental  needs 
taken  care  of,  and  bloomed  with  health. 
In  the  challenge  of  their  Job,  delinquency 
was  forgotten.  Most  developed  manual  skills 
and  many  obtained   vocational   training   as 


truckdrlvers,  bulldozer  operators,  carpen- 
ters, woodsmen,  machine  maintenance  men, 
cooks,  and  In  other  trades  and  crafts. 

Training  soon  became  as  important  a  part 
of  camp  life  as  pick  and  shovel  work.  Lead- 
ers emerged  from  the  ranlcs  and  were  recog- 
nized with  command  jobs,  specialized  tasks, 
and  special  training.  The  corps  soon  learned 
the  art  of  fire  prevention  In  the  forest  pre- 
serves. It  learned  to  combat  erosion  and 
stop  floods.  It  corrected  and  removed  sources 
of  river  pollution  and  restored  wasted  soils. 

The  CCC  planted  some  3  billion  trees,  the 
basis  of  many  of  today's  new  forest  growths. 
It  strung  almost  100,000  miles  of  telephone 
wire  and  brought  powerllnes  Into  some  rural 
areas.  It  built  45,000  bridges  and  more  than 
4,000  fire  towers. 

Great  floods  often  start  In  freshets  and 
creeks  where  cover  has  been  torn  away  The 
CCC  built  check-dams  to  hold  floods  by  the 
thousand,  and  restored  cover  where  It  was 
needed.  Literally  millions  of  such  projects 
were  undertaken  successfully  by  boys  who 
had  never  before  known  the  outdoors. 

The  CCC  fought  encroaching  desert  by 
planting  grasses  on  land  that  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  sagebrush.  It  restored  cover 
In  wildlife  refuges  that  still  serve  as  sanc- 
tuary for  the  Nation's  ever  scarcer  wildlife. 
It  built  windbreaks  that  still  dot  the  prairie. 

The  skills  learned  In  the  CCC  were  in  evi- 
dence throughout  World  War  II,  and  the 
physical  fitness  achieved  in  the  camps  served 
the  Nation  well  during  that  ordeal  Con- 
ceived as  a  joeace  venture,  the  CCC  had  a 
defense  value  never  envisioned  by  its  orig- 
inators. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  pointed  out  that 
in  1940  dollars,  the  CCC  added  $1.5  billion  to 
U.S.  assets.  Its  real  value  Is  beyond  mone- 
tary calculation. 

Since  the  days  of  the  CCC,  deterioration 
of  natural  resources  has  reached  dangerous 
proportions.  River  pollution  has  become  a 
national  scandal.  A  new  dust-bowl  is 
threatening  In  the  West.  Forest  stands 
Inside  and  outside  the  public  domain  have 
been  stripped  or  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

Last  summer,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Board  reported  that  while  popula- 
tion Is  booming,  recreation  land  Is  dwindling. 
Speaking  for  this  quasi-government  agency. 
Laurance  Rockefeller  urged  the  Nation  to 
acquire  and  develop  land  for  recreation  while 
there  Is  time. 

A  youth  conservation  corps  could  perform 
miracles  In  restoring  land  for  recreational 
purposes.  It  could  be  used  In  the  grimly 
serious  tasks  of  combating  beach  erosion. 
It  could  again  build  check  dams  against  flood 
and  erosion,  and  could  eliminate  sources  of 
water  pollution. 

CONSERVATION    PROBLEMS 

Foresters  estimate  that  there  axe  some  275 
million  acres  of  tlmberland  In  need  of  Im- 
provement. Another  50  million  need  re- 
planting to  become  productive  again  and  to 
provide  cover  against  flood  and  erosion. 
Some  300  million  acres  of  farmland  need  re- 
building. 

The  proportions  of  today's  conservation 
problems  have  been  stated  by  Resources  for 
the  Futtire.  a  privately  financed  nonprofit 
organization.  It  estimates  that  $17.5  billion 
must  be  spent  over  the  next  10  years  to  check 
the  spoliation  of  our  natural  resources.  Be- 
cause of  population  growth,  the  problem  Is 
far  more  serious  than  In  the  thirties.  Na- 
tional survival  as  a  leading  power  may  de- 
pend as  much  upon  attention  to  conserva- 
tion as  to  space  problems. 

American  youth  can  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  solution  of  the  resource 
problem.  Needed  Is  the  mobilization  of 
youth  for  this  creative  purpose  with  as  much 
seriousness  as  youth  Is  recruited  for  the  awe- 
some tasks  of  destruction. 

America  knows  how  to  reve.'se  the  deple- 
tion  of   her   topsolls   and    to   clean    up   her 
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streams.  Professional  foresters  and  conser- 
vationists are  eager  to  restore  wasted  forests 
and  wornout  lands.  Lack  of  funds  alone 
holds  back  the  Nation  Youth  simply  awaits 
the  al^3cation  of  funds  and  direction  to  play 
Its  p.irt  in  rebuilding  a  land  in  which  they 
and  their  children  hope  to  live  creatively. 
There  Is  enough  to  be  done  to  keep  a  youth 
corps  busy  for  years  ahead. 

National  service  In  such  a  corps  can  be  a 
great  unifier  and  can  help  to  lend  purpose 
to  this  Nation  If  such  a  corps  Is  permitted 
to  become  a  source  of  national  pride  because 
of  its  works,  it  will  be  emulated  throughout 
the  world. 

A  youth  conservation  corps  can  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  educational  institutions. 
The  Humphrey  bill  would  set  aside  20  per- 
cent of  YCC  time  for  educational  activity. 
School  dropouts  and  others  who  have  set 
aside  their  books  might  again  be  Induced  to 
take  an  Interest  in  learning,  especially  If 
education  were  in  areas  related  to  their  lives. 

Out  of  the  CCC  there  came  an  awakening 
to  the  values  of  outdoors  to  thousands  who 
had  previously  known  only  city  pavements. 
In  today's  far  more  urbanized  society,  a  YCC 
could  provide  similar  understanding  for  boys 
equally  deprived  of  contact  with  land  and 
forest. 

America  found  that  she  could  afford  a  CCC 
during  the  great  depression,  and  that  it 
brought  to  the  Nation  returns  far  greater 
than  the  dollars  spent.  America  certainly 
can  afford  a  similar,  more  limited  program 
now. 

Ml-  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pi'esidcnt, 
■Rith  z-e.<pect  to  the  youth  conservation 
proposal,  S.  404,  which  has  very  broad 
sponsorship  in  the  Senate,  a  written  pro- 
pc^al  alon?  the  same  Unes,  following 
some  of  the  administration's  suggestions, 
V.  ill  be  offered  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  am  clad  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
aitention  of  tlie  Senate  because  one  of 
the  most  ur'-,'ent  needs  today  is  gainful 
private  employment  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  who  are  graduating  from 
high  .school  or  are  dropping  out  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

I  listened  this  morning  to  the  former 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
Conant,  on  the  Today"  TV  show.  His 
report  on  the  urgent  need  of  employment 
opportunities  for  young  men  is  some- 
thing that  surely  gives  me  considerable 
concern. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  give 
these  young  men  the  opportunity  for 
woi-k  in  our  parks,  in  our  national  for- 
ests, and  on  our  public  lands,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930's.  I  am  hopeful  that 
as  the  measure  goes  through  the  com- 
mittee pi-ocess  we  will  act  expeditiously 
in  order  to  insure  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  these  young  men. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metc.alf  in  ine  chair  • .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senatt  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS  1922)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  fam.lies,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  comjnunity  facilities,  and 
for  other  puiposes. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  the  hous- 
ing bill  will  again  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  1  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HU^n'HREY.  Then  at  this  par- 
ticular time  the  Senate  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  other  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
m^ent  of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment,  which  is 
the  pending  amendment,  to  the  housing 
bill.  Then  I  would  be  relieved  of  the 
need  to  remain  in  the  Chamber.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  to 
the  housing  bill.  It  is  the  pending 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  6345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  EVepartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  pui'pcses. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that 
the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment ;  and  that  no  points  of  order 
against  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  io  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  to  strike  out  "W?.- 
400.000  "  and  insert  "$34,644,000". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  to  strike  out  "$71,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$71,500,000". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$29,000,000"  and  insert 
"$29,275,000'. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", to  strike  out  "$35,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$41,708,000". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  after  "(72  Stat.  834)". 
to  strike  out  "$16,000,000"  and  insert 
"$17,000,000'. 

On  page  10,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Basin", 
to  strike  out  "$21,690,000"  and  Insert 
"$22,786.500'. 

On  page  10,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"Service",  to  strike  out  "$17,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$18,238,000". 


On  page  10,  line  20.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$5,250,000"  and  Insert 
••$6,200,000",  and  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
"property",  to  strike  out  "$34,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$39,807,500". 

On  page  17.  line  2.  after  the  word  "activ- 
ities'.  to  strike  out  "$49,500,000"  and  Insert 
•■$50,200,000". 

On  page  18.  line  11,  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", to  strike  out  '$24,800,000"  and  in- 
sert "$25,100,000". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  after  the  word  "Mines", 
to  strike  out  "•$750  .OOO"  and  Insert  •$920,000". 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "$35,000,000"  and  insert  "$60,000.- 
000'. 

On  page  22.  line  10,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  •'$11,700,000"  and  insert  ••$12,- 
225. OOO'. 

On  page  22,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"States  ",  to  insert  a  comma  and  ••and  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  appropriation  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $700.000. •' 

On  page  23.  line  9,  after  the  word  •"the"", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  "Lower  ". 

On  page  24,  line  21.  after  the  word  "deer"', 
to  strike  out  •$23,000,000""  and  Insert  "$23,- 
972,000  ". 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  strike  out  "$3,770,000""  and  Insert  "$5,- 
350.650". 

On  page  25,  line  6,  after  the  word  "offlces", 
to  strike  out  "$1,016,000"  and  insert  "$1- 
071.000  ". 

On  page  26.  line  21.  after  "(4?  U  S  C. 
1958a-1958gr",  to  strike  out  ••$4,550,000' 
and  Insert  "  $4,685,000". 

On  page  27.  line  14,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$3,125,000'"  ana  Insert 
••$3,185,000'*. 

On  page  30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  strike  out  '"$  118.000,000"  and  Insert 
"$149,200,200',  and  In  line  9.  after  the  word 
"than  ",  to  strike  out  ""$100,000"'  and  Insert 
"$300,000".  ' 

On  page  30.  line  17.  after  the  word  "law"', 
to  strike  out  "$22,978,000"  and  Insert 
"$27,313,000-. 

On  page  30.  line  25.  to  strike  out  '"$15.- 
500.000"  and  Insert  •"$15.800,000'. 

On  page  31.  after  ""{16  U.S  C.  471.  472. 
475.  476,  551)  ",  to  strike  out  •$1,000,000"' 
and  Insert  "$4,000,000"', 

On  page  35,  line  15,  after  the  word  ""Act". 
to  strike  out  "$52,430,000'  and  Insert 
'•$54, 590,000". 

On  page  35.  line  24,  after  "(42  U.S  C 
2004a » ",  to  strike  out  "$0,616,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,285,000  ". 

On  page  38,  line  1.  after  the  word  "cx- 
p>ended  ".  to  strike  out  "$200,000  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  ( a ) 
of  said  Act  of  May  29,  1930"  and  insert 
"$2,700,000,  of  which  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1(a)  of 
said  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  (2)  $600,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  (  b  i 
thereof,  and  (3)  $600,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  section  Kc)    thereof"". 

On  page  38.  line  20.  after  "'(5  U  S.C  2131)"'. 
to  strike  out  "$650,000""  and  Insert  "'$925,000". 

On  page  42.  line  14,  after  ""(72  Stat.  17691"", 
strike  out    "$75,000'   and   Insert    '  $100.000'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee,  as  indicated  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  considered  budget  estimates  of 
$782,387,000,  including  indefinite  appro- 
priations of  receipts  and  requested  bor- 
rowing authorizations,  for  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  for  the  related  agencies 
listed  oil  page  3  of  the  report.    Excluded 
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from  this  bill  are  the  Southeasteiii  Power 
Administration.  th(.'  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  tlie  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

The  committee  recommends  definite 
appropriations  totiling  $799,841,850  for 
the  programs  an<l  activities  of  these 
agencies,  an  increase  of  $69,330,850  over 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  an  increase  of  $45,- 
262,850  over  the  sun  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  major  increases  recommended  by 
the  committee  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.  $2,244.- 
000:  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  $8,483,000: 
National  Park  Se:"vice,  $7,642,000;  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  $700,000:  Bureau  of 
Mines,  $470,000;  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  $525,000;  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  $2,607,650:  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  8135,000;  Forest  Sei-v- 
ice.  $38,835,200;  Public  Health  Service, 
$4,829,000;  National  Capital  Planning 
Commis.sion,  $2,500,000. 

The  increase  for  the  Forest  Service  is 
the  largest  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  feels  that  these  in- 
ci'eases  are  conducive  to  proper  public 
land  management  practices  and  to 
needed  research  programs.  While  aid- 
ing in  these  acti'/ities,  impetus  will  be 
given  to  greater  employment  through 
accomplishment  of  already  planned  and 
necessary  programs,  thus  avoiding  initia- 
tion of  public  works  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  creating  employment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk.  I  now  offer  the  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  first,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  ther- 
mit me  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
observation  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
amendments  adojited  en  bloc  a  moment 
ago. 

The  bill  contains  an  item  in  the  sum  of 
$675,000  for  a  forest  research  laboratory 
at  Athens,  Ga.  The  laboratory  is  of  such 
transcendent  imi)ortance  to  the  people 
of  my  State  at  the  present  time  that  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
Justification — nay,  I  may  say  the  com- 
pelling necessity — for  this  item. 

The  farmers  of  Georgia  have  suffered 
a  terrific  economic  beating  during  the 
past  8  or  10  years.  In  fact,  over  the  last 
20  years,  for  some  reasoii  or  another,  the 
family  farmer  has  been  encountering 
great  difficulties.  Thousands  of  farmers 
have  been  lost  to  farming.  The  planting 
of  cotton  in  my  State  has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-fifth  the  acreage  which  we 
once  had.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  enable 
fanners  to  stay  in  business  and  to  get 
some  return  from  their  farms,  a  tre- 
mendous program  of  the  planting  of  pine 
trees  has  been  adopted  in  my  State.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  around  300  million 
pine  seedlings  were  planted  in  Georgia. 

We  have  seen  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  paper  mills  in  the  Southeast.  Un- 
fortunately, ver'  few  of  the  people  who 
live  in  my  Stat-?  have  profited  directly, 
financially,  from  the  OE>eration  of  those 
mills;   they  have  not  been  among  the 


largest  stockholders.  But  they  have 
found  a  market  for  the  pioduct  of  the 
soil,  in  the  sale  of  pulpw  ood  to  these 
mills. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  a 
number  of  diseases  have  appeared  in  tiie 
pine  forests  of  my  State,  and  are  causing 
great  losses.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
name  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  have 
Latin  names — for  instance,  annosus  root 
rot  and  fusiform  rust:  and  they  are  tak- 
ing a  tremendous  toll  of  our  pine  for- 
ests, particularly  the  forests  planted  on 
land  which  for  a  long  number  of  years 
had  been  devoted  to  the  production  of 
other  crops. 

Our  people's  last  hope  lies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pine  trees — the  marketing  of 
pulpwood,  when  the  trees  are  thinned; 
and,  later,  the  production  of  saw  timber, 
after  25  or  30  years — for  a  saw  tree  can 
be  grown  in  this  area  as  rapidly  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

It  so  happens  that  only  two  States 
of  the  Union  have  greater  commercial 
forest  land  areas  than  Georgia  has;  they 
are  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Alaska. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  our  farm  foi-ests 
are  small,  privately  owned  tracts,  most 
of  them  owned  and  operated  by  the 
farmers. 

This  is  a  very  dire  threat,  and  we 
sorely  need  this  laboratory,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  find  ways  and  means  of  com- 
bating these  diseases,  which  are  taking 
such  a  heavy  toll  of  our  forests.  I  had 
heard  of  these  diseases  for  a  year  or 
two;  but  I  had  not  realized  how  serious 
they  were,  until  the  last  few  years,  when 
I  went  to  see  some  of  these  forests,  and 
di-ove  in  a  jeep  in  an  area  where  4  or  5 
acres  would  have  scarcely  a  tree  left 
alive. 

It  so  happens  that  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
schools  of  forestry  in  the  country,  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  it.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  for  a  long  time  cooperated  with 
our  School  of  Forestry;  and  we  have 
high  hop>es  that  if  we  can  obtain  this 
important  facility,  we  shall  be  able  to 
preserve  this  last  attempt  to  make  these 
lands  productive  by  planting  them  to 
farm  trees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  brief 
statement  regarding.the  necessity  of  this 
program,  and  also  giving  an  analogy 
which  shows  the  tremendous  losses 
caused  in  Eastern  United  States  by  the 
chestnut  blight,  which  we  permitted  to 
run  wild  until  it  had  denuded  and  killed 
practically  every  chestnut  tree  in  our 
forests. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  SuBMrmtD  bt  Senatob   Rttssell, 
OF  Georgia 

rOREST  AREA   AND  OWNERSHIP 

Georgia  Is  third  among  the  50  States  in 
area  of  commercial  forest  land  with  a  total 
of  24  million  acres,  exceeded  only  by  Oregon 
and  Alaska.  Of  this  24  million  acres,  18 
million  or  75  percent  is  in  small  privately 
owned  tracts,  most  of  which  are  held  by 
farmers.  Farm  forestry  is  highly  Important 
in  the  economy  of  the  State. 


EXTEKT   OF    TREE    Pi.ANTING    IN    CEOHCIA 

One  of  the  keys  of  Georgia's  forestry  fu- 
ture is  tree  planting.  Georgia  has  increased 
Its  tree  planting  program  until  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Seedling  produc- 
tion reaches  311  million  in  fiscal  year  1960, 
and  the  area  planted  was  330.000  acres.  Over 
the  last  3  years,  858,000  acres  were  planted 
In  the  State. 

VALUE  OF  FORESTS  AND   PRODUCTS 

The  capital  value  of  Georgia's  forests  for 
timber  purposes  Is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
$1  billion.  This  forest  resource  supports 
about  3.000  manufacturing  units,  among 
which  are  sawmills,  pulp  mills,  wood  preser- 
vation plants,  furniture,  veneer,  and  plywocxl 
plants,  and  many  others.  These  plants  an- 
nually turn  out  products  with  a  market  value 
of  approximately  $1V4  billion.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture.  Included  In  this  to- 
tal. Is  estimated  to  be  almost  $500  million, 
which  places  forest  products  second  only  to 
textiles  In  this  rating.  Forests  and  forest 
industries  provide  employment  for  about 
45,000  people  In  the  woods  and  55,000  people 
in  the  plarts.  or  a  total  of  about  100.000. 

SOUTHERN   PINE   DISEASES 

In  the  last  year,  two  of  the  most  serious 
southern  pine  diseases  ever  encountered  are 
threatening  the  future  of  pine  timber  pro- 
duction In  the  South — annosvvs  root  rot  and 
fusiform  rust.  The  first,  by  destroying  roots, 
kills  pines  particularly  in  thinned  planta- 
tions on  old  agricultural  land.  The  other 
kills  and  deforms  pines,  especially  slash  and 
loblolly.  Together,  they  have  riddled  many 
natural  stands  and  plantations  until  the 
timber  Is  virtually  worthless.  Some  forest 
land  owners  are  so  concerned  about  an- 
nosus root  rot  that  they  are  considering 
forgoing  profitable  pulpwood  thinnings  as 
a  desperation  measure  to  reduce  losses  that 
seem  to  be  associated  with  tliinning  opera- 
tions. Fusiform  rtist  Is  extremely  damaging 
wherever  loblolly  and  slash  pine  grow,  much 
worse  In  some  areas  thr.n  others,  but  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  orderly  investments  In  tiint)er 
growing. 

Many  other  diseases  of  southern  pine  do 
damage.  All  are  capable  of  sweeping  out 
of  control  at  any  time  In  the  future  when 
conditions  are  right.  The  more  troublesome 
ones  are  the  cone  rust  that  destroy  crops  of 
seed,  nursery  diseases  that  reduce  number 
of  plantable  seedlings,  little  leaf  diseases  of 
shortleaf  pine,  and  brown  spot  needle  dis- 
ease of  longleaf  pine. 

A  strong  and  aggressive  research  program 
Is  needed  to  develop  preventive  and  cor- 
rective measures  for  these  diseases,  especial- 
ly annosus  root  rot  and  fusiform  rust.  Some 
hope  lies  In  selecting  and  breeding  disease- 
resistant  trees.  The  development  of  bio- 
logical controls  has  promise.  Fungicides  and 
fumlgants  need  to  be  evaluated.  Preventive 
management  practices  and  control  measures 
must  be  devised  to  curb  the  trend  of  heavy 
losses  to  timber. 

Past  research  has  done  much  to  reduce 
disease  losses  In  southern  pine  stands.  Con- 
centrated study  can  reduce  the  threat  of 
the  diseases  now  devastating  southern  pine. 
They  must  be  controlled  If  southern  pine 
forestry  Is  to  continue  as  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

CHESTNUT   BLIGHT 

Chestnut  blight  supplies  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  what  happxens  when  an  introduced 
disease  finds  a  highly  susceptible  host  and 
favorable  environmental  conditions.  Prior 
to  1900,  the  American  chestnut  occvu-rred 
from  New  England  west  to  Indiana  and 
south  to  north  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  In 
1904  chestnut  blight  was  found  In  New  York. 
By  1940,  the  disease  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire throughout  the  range  of  the  tree  and 
had  eliminated  It  as  a  component  of  North 
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American    forests.      It    has    been    estimated  that  they  can  pay  it  back  within  the  orl^nal  Mr    HOULAND.      Then.  Mr.  President, 

that   the  volume  of  chestnuts  killed  was   in  proposed   period   of   20    years.      Even    if    they  j  ^sk  unanimous  consent  that  that  part 

excess  of  18  billion  board  feet  wished  an  extension  of  time  for  this  addl-  ^j  \^^^          ^   ^^  printed  at  this  point  In 

Losses   m   the  South  accounted  for  about  tlonal  amount,  I  believe  It  would  be  a  good  fhp  RrroRn 

three-quarters  of  the  total  amount      In  the  Investment    because    the    Impact    of    visitors  £,^              '. 

southern   Appalachians    chestnut  comprised  and   service    requirements    of    these    visitors  I  here  Deing  no  ODjectlon,  the  excerpt 

about  one-quarter  of  the  stand  on  about  33  at    Mount    Rushmore    has    certainly     been  from  the  report    (No.   294)    was  ordered 

million  acres  of  forest  land     In  north  Geor-  demonstrated.     I  am,  of  course,  not  in  a  po-  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

gia,  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  landscape  sitlon  to  recommend  any  action  to  Congress  ^hg  ^gg  qoo  budget  request  for  acquiring 

as  the  red  clay  hills  that  bore  It  without  the  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  the  ^^    additional    30,000    acres   of   land    In    the 

About  one-quarter  of  the  18  billion  board  Budget,  but  I  am  furnishing  you  this  data  Everglades    National    Park     Fla      has    been 

feet  killed   was  salvaged   but    the   renewable  for  your  information  as  requested.  restored      This   would    be    the    first    Federal 

resource    was   destroyed      Most   of   the   land  Sincerely  yours  expenditure  for  land  acquisition  in  the  park. 

once    occupied    by    chestnut    now    supports  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  about  1,290,091  acres  having  been  donated  by 

less  va.uable.   slower  growing  species      Esti-  Director.  ^^^^  g^^^^    j^^,  ^     ^cles.  and  private  donors. 

r'r'e^urns'  f^rm'    "t't    Unds'^f'rom' which  Mr.  President,  I  take  note  of  the  fact  -me  Of  Which  was  acquired  by  the  *2  million 

cLs7;rU^Teen°^eTmirirrrgeTrom  that   each  year   they   far   exceeded   the  ^^^  a^q^ltTorwouVc'^rroiUhe  T^^^^^^^^^^ 

15  to  over  50  percent  $25,000  minimum  repayment:  and  dur-  Stion^n  PubSc  Lat^e^^^^ 

Mr     CASE    of    South     Dakota      Mr  ^"^  the  last  3  years  they  have  been  pay-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^          j    reduced  bound- 

yiT.    i.A^tL    01    boutn     uakoia      Mr.  ^      ^^     ^    ^  ^j.^        ^      j  ^        ^^^^^  ^^q  k   authorized  ud  to  S2 

President,  I   renew   the  offering   of   the  nnn  a  vp^v     «?n  thpv  pan  tniro  mrp  nf  thp  ,,,1       ♦         ^  f  »    ?     autnorizea  up  to  «2 

.         ^  yeai .    fc>o  iney  can  laKe  care  oi  tne  million  to  complete  land  acquisition. 

arnenameni_^  additional    $75,000   within   the   20  years  The  State  has  carried  out  its  part  of  the 

Ihe      FKtbllJlNCj      OFFICER.     The  contemplated;    and  that   is  the   request,  exchange   contemplated   under   that   act   by 

amendment  will  be  stated  j^j.   hAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  in  view  granting   64.000   acres    for   the   park   in   ex- 

The  Legislative  Clerk      On  page   10,  Qf  ^^^e  very  favorable  repayment  record  change  for  65.000  Federal  acres,    it  has  also 

in  line  22,  it  is  proposed   to  strike  out  ^^   this   instance,   it   seems   to   me   that  ^^^^''^^f^}  ^°T  ""V'f  P'^^"'""^'"  ^°"f  «**  ""l 

■•$39,807,500"   and  insert  m  lieu   thereof  the  committee  would  be  iustifled  in  ac-  *^*  ^°"  "  interests  for  purposes  of  the  park 

••«1Q  H«o  ^nn  ••  committee  woum  oe  jusunea  in  ac  j^   contemplation   of   the   redefining   of   the 

>T        OACTT        f     c        K     r^   I,   .         »,  cepting    the   amendment    and    taking    it  boundaries  by  the  1958  act.     Thus,  only  the 

Mr.  LAbL  ot  south  Dakota.  Mr.  to  conference.  Federal  Government  Is  in  default  on  obllga- 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tlons  imposed  by  that  act. 
ment  is  to  increase  by  $75,000  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  sizable  Federal  funds  are  now  being  ex- 
amount  available  for  the  construction  ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  pended  in  building  a  west  coast  headquarters 
of  buildings  or  facilities  within  the  ihe  amendment  was  agreed  to  ^'^^  ^^^  P"^  *'  Everglade  City.  Unless  the 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  intervening  lands  are  acquired,  this  head- 
Service  The  purpose  is  particularly  to  President.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  J^^S?"  ^'^  "^  '"'  °°  ''°°'  '''*  °"^°  "^^ 
make  possible  certain  additional  facili-  committee  for  his  consideration.  The  owners  of  the  private  property  are  in 
ties  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  the  position  of  having  to  make  tax  and  other 
at  the  Mount  Ru.shmore  National  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena-  payments  without  being  able  to  develop  or 
Memorial.  tor   from   Arizona    for   restoring   to   the  sell   their  property      The  proposed  acqulsl- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Memo-  bill  $450,000  which  was  in  the  budget,  'ion  is  necessary  not  only  from  the  stand- 
rial  Society,  last  week,  it  was  brought  to  for  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  point  of  equity  to  them  and  to  the  west  coast 
my  attention  that  the  facilities  are  land  in  the  Everglades  National  Park.  ™v,°^  ^'w^"**  m"'  *'*^  ^""T  ^^^  f  ^"fP^''^* 
totally  inadequate  at  the  present  time  This  amount,  if  appropriated,  would  be  ?L^ran'i^Vh??rarofb:Xi"ed  wuTou? 
to  accommodate  the  crowds:  that  on  the  first  amount  for  the  purchase,  by  Federal  appropriation  are  such  critical  areas 
Mother's  Day.  800  people  were  in  line  means  of  Federal  funds,  of  lands  for  in-  as  the  lands  close  by  Duck  Rock,  one  of  the 
on  the  reserve  list  for  dinner,  and  600  on  elusion  in  this  park.  The  record  shows  major  birdlife  attractions,  and  the  Indian 
Easter  Sunday.  that  over   1'4    million  acres  have  been  Mound  areas  on  Tximer  River. 

This  575,000  would  be  repayable  under  donated  either  by  the  State  of  Florida  |^j.  HOLLAND     I  thank  the  Senator 

a  contract  between  the  Society  and  the  or  by  private  owners,  or  have  been  pur-  from  Arizona 

National  Park  Service.  chased  with  funds,  in  the  amount  of  $2 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Con-  million,  supplied  by  the  State  of  Florida.  ^"=   ""^   '^"   ^""   ""^^   'north    stab." 

J   ^        ,Tr      /,         »-v                      'cui/ci    i'>J»"    v^uii  inco                                  J     1        •    1     *                    J  OPERATED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

rad  L    Wirth.  Director  of  the  National  In  1958,  we  pa.ssed  legislation  reduc- 

Park   Service,   dated   June   2,   1961      It  ing  very  greatly  the  authorized  limits  of  Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.    President.    I 

reads  as  follows:  the  park.    The  lands  left  to  be  acquired  *'ish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 

us  Department  OF  THE  Interior  ^^  the  reduced  area  are.  of  course,  not  Senator  from  Arizona  for  the  excellence 

washinaton  DC   June  2  1961  available  to  development;   and  for  the  of  the  presentation  of  various  items  in 

Hon  Fr-ancis  Case.         '        '            '  ^^st   3    years   the   private   owners   have  connection  with  the  Interior  Department 

us  Senate.  been  looking  anxiously  to  the  time  when  appropriation  bill. 

Washington,  D  c  the   Federal   Government    would    carry  Unfortunately,  one  item  was  omitted; 

Dear  Senator  Case:   As  I  understand  it,  through  on  the  authorization  of  the  1958  namely,  that  for  a  ship  to  take  care  of 

the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  So-  legislation.  the  ports   in  the  western   and   northern 

ciety  of  Black  Hills,  which  has  a  concession  The   $450,000   restored  to  the  bill   by  parts   of    Alaska,    inhabited    largely    by 

contract  with  the  National  Park  Service  at  the  Committee  will  allow  the  purchase  Eskimos.     The  services  supplied  by  such 

f  X5uurn^e°anest?nra*n,^tZ°'i?vrct'!S  Of  the  most  Critical  sites  in  the  area  now  a  ship  are  not  only  desirable:  they  are 

a  resolution  requesting  a  further  advance  of  ...,,   .           .      ^                    ,  .  „v.„„i.,t»i..    _       _*;    i    *        ii-            i«             .• 

S75  0OO    to   provide    additional   facilities   to  Still  in  private  ownership,  absolutely  essential   for   the   welfare  of 

take  care  of  the  Increase  In  visitor  travel.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  these  inhabitants.     So  I  shall  send  to  the 

You  were  Instrumental  In  getting  Congress  sent   to  have  printed   at  this  point  in  desk    an    amendment    which    calls    for 

to   appropriate    approximately   $500,000   for  the   RECORD — if    it    will    meet   with   the  restoration  of  the  item  of  $375,000 

the  purpose  of  providing  visitor  facilities  at  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  com-  This  area  is  not  served  by  any  com- 

Mount  Rushmore,  to  be  paid  back  by  the  so-  rnittee— the   top  half  of  page  8  of  the  mercial    vessel,   except    to    very   limited 

riU^fVJoOoo^^vea?^  S"  ol^ ^in 'ormTio^  committee  report,   which  shows   rather  degree.      Of    approximately     98    ports 

the  society  Is  \lTJd  in\l°lVy^ZZ^  an°d  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^""^^  ^'^^^  reference  to  this  which  now  are  served  by  vessels  of  the 

has  paid  back  the  advance  as  follows:  appropriation    item,    which,    as    I    have  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  90  are  not  served 

jggg                                                  .__  g  -  ^  said,   was    included   m    the   budget   this  by  commercial  vessels:  and   it  is  abso- 

1956'I"I"        I                              32  626  95  y^^^-  ^s  indeed  it  was  last  year,  and  is  lutely  essential  that  these  communities 

1957-1. mill". IIIIIIII  mil"     4o!  737.  60  l^ng  past  due  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  be  served. 

1958 44.309.59  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  The    question    has    frequently    been 

1959-- 48,640  75  this  matter.  raised  as  to  the  reason  for  the  Bureau 

I960 48,877.71  Mr.  HAYDEN      I  have  no  objection  to  of  Indian  Affairs  operation  of  a  service 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  society  In  the    inclusion    of    that    matter    in    the  vessel.     This  can  best  be  answered  by 

requesting    this   additional   $75,000   believe  Record.  giving  a  very  brief  background  of  con- 
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ditions  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the 
first  vessel  for  the  Alaska  Service  was 
commissioned  and  brings  this  informa- 
tion up  to  date.  The  U.8.M.S.  Boxer,  a 
300-ton  converted  brigantine.  was  com- 
missioned for  use  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  1922,  which  Department  then 
had  charge  of  the  education  and  health 
work  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Go^'ern- 
ment  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
justification  for  this  vessel  being  that  in 
order  to  extend  education  and  health 
facilities  to  native  groups  of  Alaska,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  transportation  fa- 
cilities other  than  those  supplied  by  reg- 
ular commercial  carriers.  Regular  com- 
mercial carriers,  being  able  to  serve  only 
the  major  cities,  were  not  justified  in 
dispatching  their  vessels  to  the  many 
small  and  scattered  Indian.  Aleu*  and 
Eskimo  villages.  Due  primarily  to  the 
services  of  the  Boxer  in  delivering  sup- 
plies and  the  transportation  of  person- 
nel, additional  schools  and  hospitals 
were  established  in  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  North  and  Western  Pacific. 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This 
growth  continued,  and  by  early  1930  the 
need  for  a  larger  vessel  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. F\inds  were  secured  through 
congressional  appropriation:  and  in  1932, 
the  first  North  Star,  a  2.000-ton  combi- 
nation passenger  and  freighter,  was 
launched. 

It  was  thought  then  that  this  vessel 
would  adequately  take  care  of  the  serv- 
ice's requirements,  and  plans  were  made 
to  retire  the  Boxer.  However,  increased 
demands  for  additional  schools,  hospi- 
tals, reindeer  projects,  native  cooperative 
stores  and  other  native  enterprises  made 
it  necessary  to  operate  both  vessels  up 
until  1941,  when  all  shipping — due  to  the 
national  emergency  was  taken  over  by 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  Both  the 
Boxer  and  the  North  Star  were  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  the  Second  World  War.  With 
the  ceasing  of  hostilities  in  1945.  the 
North  Star  was  returned  in  1945  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  servicing 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stations. 
During  the  war  years  the  economy  of 
native  F>^ople  in  northern  Alaska 
changed  from  a  "barter"  to  a  ■'wage' 
economy,  thereby  bringing  about  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  standard 
of  living.  With  increased  income,  the 
native  people  in  almost  every  village  in 
the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  area 
demanded  more  commercial  food,  shelter, 
and  clotliing.  More  demands  were  made 
by  the  native  groups  for  increased  edu- 
cational and  medical  facilities. 

Commercial  ocean  transportation 
companies,  instead  of  increasing  their 
facilities,  began  a  definite  curtailment 
program  to  this  area.  Santa  Ana  Steam- 
ship Co.  quit  operating  in  1948.  The 
Backland  Transportation  Co.  never  re- 
entered the  trade  after  the  war.  The 
Alaska  Transportation  Co.  and  the 
Northland  Transportation  Co.  stopped 
operation  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War.  The  Lomen  Com- 
mercial Co.  sold  their  equipment  to  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  just  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war.  The  Berger  Trans- 
portation Co.  ceased  to  operate  beyond 
Nikolski.    thereby    leaving    this    entire 


North  Pacific,  Bering  Sea,  and  Arctic 
Ocean  to  be  served  by  the  Ala.'-ka  Steam- 
ship Co.  All  commercial  passenger  serv- 
ice was  discontinued,  since  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  only  dispatched 
freighters  to  this  area.  The  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  also  refused  to  call  at  any 
p>ort  unless  it  had  a  minimum  of  100  tons 
of  freight  for  discharge,  and  would  not 
then  guarantee  to  discharge  such  freight 
at  the  designated  port  if  weather  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  necessitate  a  delay 
of  over  48  hours.  With  the  curtailment 
of  commercial  transportation  facilities, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  old  North  Star 
to  transport  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  cargo  to  these  i.solated  villages, 
plus  the  supplies  for  the  natives,  their 
cooperative  stores,  reindeer  projects, 
coal  mines,  and  so  forth.  Since  no  other 
ocean  transportation  facilities  were 
available  to  these  villages,  it  was  also 
necessary  for  the  North  Star  to  accom- 
modate white  traders,  the  missionaries, 
and  other  governmental  agencies  such 
as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Alaska  Com- 
munication Service,  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Therefore,  steps  were 
taken  in  1948  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
I- resent  5. 000 -ton  vessel. 

Since  1922,  when  the  Boxer  was  com- 
missioned, through  the  years  1932-49, 
when  the  first  North  Star  was  in  oper- 
ation— with  the  exception  of  the  war 
years — and  from  1950  to  the  present, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  had  in 
ojieration  at  least  one  supply  vessel. 
Dui'ing  all  of  these  years  there  has 
never  been  a  failure  in  the  delivery  of 
supplies  to  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
station  or  villages.  The  above  informa- 
tion is  very  significant  when  one  con- 
siders that  since  1934,  the  Seattle  water- 
front along  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  coast  has  been  plagued  with  a 
series  of  work  stoppages. 

Prior  to  1943.  four  strikes  or  series  of 
strikes.  1934.  1936-37.  1946.  and  1948. 
continued  for  approximately  3  months 
each.  Duiing  the  months  of  May.  June, 
and  July  of  1952  the  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific  were  out  on  strike  for  53 
days,  during  which  time  no  commercial 
shipping  took  place  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
resulting  in  crippling  effects  on  Alaska 
economy.  During  the  95-day  strike  of 
1948,  the  North  Star  made  an  emer- 
gency trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  and 
Seward  in  December  taking  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  supplies. 

Longshoremen  refused  to  load  even 
emergency  cargo  on  any  ships  owned  or 
operated  by  members  of  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association.  Again  in  1952, 
during  the  months  of  May  through  July, 
the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  had  all 
of  the  ships  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  tied  up. 
Dui-ing  this  time  the  North  Star  was 
cleared  by  the  unions,  and  had  the 
strike  continued,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  supply  her  regular  outlets  with- 
out delay. 

When  one  considers  the  shortness  of 
the  open  shipping  season — June.  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  for 
Bering  Sea  F>orts;  August  to  the  15th  of 
September  for  the  Arctic   Ocean  ports 


south  of  Blossom  Shoals:  August  20  to 
September  7,  north  to  Barrow — it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  real  threat  would  be  im- 
posed upon  a  great  number  of  native 
communities  were  their  shipping  facili- 
ties placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial operators.  Any  transportation 
company  operating  under  union  agree- 
ments would  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  perform  the  many  services  of  the 
North  Star. 

Under  union  agreements  their  mates, 
sailors,  engineers,  radio  operators,  and 
members  of  the  steward  department 
would  refuse  to  do  any  work  away  from 
the  vessel,  not  only  because  of  union 
regulations  prohibiting  the  same,  but 
also  because  their  compensation  laws 
cover  work  only  which  is  performed  on 
board  ship.  Such  services  include  long- 
shoring,  lighterage,  setting  up  of  bulk 
oil  tanks  on  shore,  laying  of  oil  pipe 
lines  on  shore,  pumping  oil  from  barge 
to  shore  tanks,  driving  tractors  on  shore, 
repairing  of  shore  light  plants,  furnaces, 
outboard  motors  and  repairing  of  shore 
radio  telephone  sets.  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  union  agreements  to  have  the 
purser  on  a  commercial  ship  perform 
such  extra  services  as  selling  reindeer 
products  or  to  have  him  go  ashore  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  cargo  on  the 
beach. 

During  the  4  years  1950-54  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  North  Star  set  up  and 
installed  38  bulk  oil  tanlcs.  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  vessel  by  the  use  of  its 
double  bottoms  to  deliver  570.000  gal- 
lons of  liquid  fuel  each  year  to  our  sta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  1960  shipping 
season  the  North  Star  officers  and  crew 
had  installed  74  bulk  oil  tanks,  making 
it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  deliver  750,- 
000  gallons  of  liquid  fuel  each  year.  A 
saving  in  excess  of  $90  000  a  year  is 
effected  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
fuel  thus  delivered,  while  an  additional 
saving  of  $32,000  is  effected  in  delivery 
costs. 

Each  year  the  vessel  en  route  south 
from  Kotzebue  loads  on  board  the 
natives  from  Diomede  and  returns  them 
to  their  home.  She  also  transports  the 
King  Island  people  from  Nome  back  to 
their  island  home.  This  service  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  economic  life 
of  these  people,  and  the  services  are 
absolutely  essential. 

The  native  stores  take  part  in  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  lighterage 
and  longshoring  operations  off  the  North 
Star.  Through  careful  records  kept  by 
the  ship's  purser,  the  vessel  acts  as  a 
billing  agency  for  all  native  stores, 
thereby  performing  a  very  valuable 
service  to  the  store  through  the  collec- 
tion of  thousands  of  dollars  which  other- 
wise would  be  difficult  or  almost  im- 
possible to  collect. 

Since  65  percent  of  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  on  the  vessel  belongs  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  approximately 
25  p>ercent  of  all  cargo  is  stockpiled 
aboard  the  ship  and  delivered  as  requi- 
sitioned by  the  various  villages.  This 
action  is  necessary  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  ports  of  call,  and  is  advisable 
from  an  economy  angle.  By  so  doing, 
considerable  savings  are  effected. 
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The  Alaska  Steamship  Co  is  the  only 
commercial  company  operating  ships  de- 
parting from  the  States  to  Bermg  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  company 
only  calls  at  the  following  ports  in  this 
area  which  are  also  served  by  the  Sorth 
Star:  Dillingham,  Si.  Michael,  Unalak- 
leet,  Nome,  and  Kotzebue.  Out  of  the 
North  Stars  98  ports  of  call,  90  are  not 
served  by  any  com.mercia!  earner  carry- 
ing cargo  from  Seattle;  6  of  these  90 
stations  are  north  of  Kotzebue  and  the 
Arctic  Circle,  an  area  where  regular 
commercial  insurance  rates  are  exces- 
sive: 4  are  on  small,  isolated  Bering  Sea 
Island;  and  1  is  located  at  Atka,  almost 
500  miles  west  of  the  re^^ular  route  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  carriers.  Since  a 
minimum  di..,charge   of   100   tons  is  re- 


quired by  the  Alaska  Steam.ship  Co.  be- 
fore the  booking  of  cargo  for  a  direct 
discharge,  less  than  25  percent  of 
Bureau  stations  could  qualify. 

The  North  Star,  bemg  a  vessel  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  e.xpre.ss  purpose  of  improving  the 
health,  educational,  and  economic 
growth  of  the  native  people,  has  over  a 
period  of  years  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Government's  overall  program  as 
the  hospitals,  schools,  and  native  enter- 
prises which  it  serves. 

The  North  Star  has  been  operating  on 
an  enterprise  basis  since  1955.  during 
which  time  a  very  accurate  account  of 
her  expenditures  and  income  has  been 
kept.  The  table  below  sets  forth  these 
figures: 


i 

FiaeaJyear 

Voyage 

Direct 
costs 

Indirect 
costs 

Total  costs 

Total 
ton.s 

AveraFc 

cost  per 

ton 

1966 

65.  66.... 
67,68.... 
89.70... 
71,  72.... 
73,  74.... 

»467,011.92 
463,  665.  97 
543,  810.  35 
510. 153.  57 
491.  844.  49 

$33,354.08 
39,533.37 
43. 586.  7H 
37.86«v99 
37. 848.  13 

$500,366.00 
.Vn,  189.  34 
587.  397.  13 
548.  020. ,% 
529.e02.62 

10.814 
10.213 
11.944 
10.  Ml 
10.631 

•46.27 

1967 

49.  27 

1968       

49  18 

1969             

51.  79 

1940 

49.83 

Av^rfife  for  5  flsral  VAars 

._   1 1 

49.36 

i                       1 

The  above  costs  include  Sorth  Star 
freight  charges,  Seattle  wharfasf  and 
handling,  and  local  lighterage  and  lon^- 
shoring.  On  the  resular  yearly  sched- 
uled first  trip  of  the  North  Star  the  vessel 
makes  direct  d.scharge  at  the  ports  of 
call  listed  below  For  the  sake  of  cost 
comparison  we  have  figured,  using  the 
latest  published  tariffs,  what  it  would 
cost  to  ship  our  freight  to  such  stations 
where  commercial  facilities  are  available. 

Tatltiek    No  commercial  carrier. 
Chenega    No  commercial  carrier. 
English  Bay:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Port  Graliam ;    No  commercial  carrier. 
Tyonek     No  commercial  carrier. 
Anchorage   Bay     $46  83  per  ton. 
Chlgnllc  Lake     No  commercial  carrier. 
PerryvUle    $69  56  transshipped  via  Kodlak. 
Akutan      $74  56    transshipped    via   Kodlak. 
Nikolskl     J83  09   transshipped  via  Kodlak. 
Atka:    No  commercial  carrier. 
Kanakanak       $64  59     via     Dillingham     or 
Nu.';higak. 

Togiak    $95  54, 

Goodnew.s  Bay:  No  conunercial  carrier. 

Tumunak    No  commercial  carrier. 

Newktok    No  commercial  carrier. 

Umklmute:  No  commercial  carrier. 

Nightmnte;  No  commercial  carrier. 

Chifornak:  No  commercial  carlrer. 

Mekoryvik:  No  commercial  carrier. 

Hooper  Bay:  No  commercial  carrier. 

Chevak    No  commercial  carrier. 

St   Michael:  $60.48  per  ton 

Stebbins     $74  28   per  ton    via  St.   Michael. 

Colovin     $87  85  per  ton  via  Nome. 

White  Mountain    $93.75  per  ton  via  Nome. 

Unalakleet     $68  73  per  ton. 

ShaktooUk:  No  commercial  carrier. 

Koyuk:  $102  23  per  ton  via  Nome. 

Elim:  No  commercial  carrier. 

Gambell    $90  45  per  ton  via  Nome. 

Savoonga    No  commercial  carrier. 

Scammon  Bay:   No  commercial  carrier 

On  the  regular  yearly  scheduled  sec- 
ond trip  of  the  North  Star  the  vessel 
makes  direct  discharges  at  the  following 
ports  of  call.  The  cost  of  shipping  our 
freight  to  these  stations,  using  the  latest 
published  tariffs  where  commercial  facil- 
ities are  available,  are  aLso  siven. 


river  stations  only  to  later  discover  that 
these  supplies  were  held  in  Kotzebue, 
where  warehouse  facilities  are  almost 
nonexistent,  until  the  arrival  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  upriver  supplies  being 
shipped  on  the  North  Star  thereby  en- 
abling all  the  upriver  supplies  to  be 
barged  upriver  at  the  same  time.  Not 
only  is  this  procedure  more  expensive, 
but  loss  due  to  pilferage  and  spoilage  is 
excessive. 

The  North  Star  regularly  serves  34  vil- 
lages operating  cooperative  stores  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  These  stores  are  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  villagers 
can  purchase  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
supplies.  The  transportation  of  such 
supplies,  together  with  costs,  constitutes 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  these  com- 
munities encounter.  Listed  below  are 
the  34  stores  and  a  comparison  of  the 
shipping  costs.  North  Star  versus  com- 
mercial carriers: 

Native  stores — Rate  comparison,  commer- 
cial and  "Sorth  Star"  rates,  as  of  November 
1960 


Kotzebue:  $66.81. 
Barrow:  $119.61  via  Kotzebue 
Wainwrlght:  $110.23  via  Kotzebue. 
Point  Lay:  $114.81  via  Kotzebue. 
Point  Hope:  $101.81  via  Kotzebue. 
Klvallna:  $94  31  via  Kotzebue. 
Deerlng;  $65.61  via  Kotzebue 
Slilslimaref :  $100.81  via  Kotzebue. 
Dlomede:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Wales:  $91.43  via  Nome. 
Teller  Mission:    No  commercial  carrier. 
Mekoryuk:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Nome:  $63.73. 

King  Island:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Belkofskl:    $69.25  via  Kodlak. 
Larsens  Bay :  No  commercial  carrier. 
Karluk:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Alitak:  No  commercial  carrier. 
Old  Harbor :  No  commercial  carrier. 
Afognak:  No  commercial  carrier. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  makes  di- 
rect discharges  at  the  following  statioas 
also  served  directly  by  the  North  Star: 
St.  Michael,  Unalakleet,  Nome,  and 
Kotzebue. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  transp>orting  a 
large  portion  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
supplies  to  these  stations.  For  instance, 
this  season  we  shipped  no  supplies  for 
Nome  on  the  North  Star;  however.  43 
tons  were  shipped  by  way  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  freighters.  Into  St. 
Michael  this  year  we  shipped  by  way  of 
the  North  Star  46  tons,  by  way  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  freighters  440  tons. 
The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  freighter  serv- 
ing Kotzebue  closes  off  the  acceptance 
of  freight  too  early  to  be  of  service  to  us. 
In  fact,  their  early  close  off  causes  us 
to  overload  the  North  Star  in  order  to 
accommodate  non-Government  person- 
nel including  Kotzebue  and  upriver 
merchants  who  frequently  are  unable  to 
get  their  supplies  purchased  and  de- 
livered in  time  for  shipment  by  way  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  freighter.  On 
several  occasions  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  shipped  to  Kotzebue  by  way 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  freighter 
a  portion  of  their  supplies  for  the  up- 


Native  store 

North 
fHar  rate 

Com- 

meretal 

rat« 

Com- 

roerclid 

rale 
•xoee<l 

Atka" 

$62.86 
n.68 
86.  4S 
48.66 
58.65 
89.06 
57.85 
63.06 
61.85 
69.06 
61.65 
58.85 
55.85 
76.45 
SS.8S 
63.86 
96l36 
83.06 
52.  8S 
64.18 
6&66 
57  05 
55.85 
58.38 
58.15 
102.95 
85.85 
56.45 
48.68 
51.45 
60.85 
69.65 
57.85 
7U.88 

liaau 

119.61 
•1. 11 
67.71 

65.61 

12U.U3 

9fi.23 

90.45 

TV  85 

121.  93 

94.31 

102-23 

86.85 

108.35 

116  37 

83.09 

100.91 

86.61 

69  56 

101.81 

114.81 

88.88 

114.61 

70. 13 

100.81 

107.51 

74.28 

85.85 

67.71 

72.  ('5 

08.73 

no  23 

91.43 

93.73 

$67  26 

Barrow      . 

41  96 

4  fi6 

Chenefja ' 

19  06 

])eeriiif?        ... .-- 

6.96 

I)ioiiie<le ' 

61.88 

Kllin          

38.38 

Oanil)«>ll 

2K  40 

Hooper  Hay  ' 

18.  00 

KliiK  I.tland  ' 

62.  8H 

32.66 

Koyuk       .  

43.88 

Alckoryuk  ' .... 

30.00 

Newktok  '            ... 

31  90 

N'l^htmute  1  

60  52 

NlkoLskl 

30.  :<4 

Noatak    ........ 

4.  .StV 

Noorvik 

Perrvville 

4..'^i 
16  71 

Point  Hope . 

37.66 

I'oiiit  I.uy 

46.16 

.^avrwmea  ' 

31  H3 

-               1  Hiiy  ' 

:1c  1        

5R.76 
11.7K 

r..f 

42.66 

.k 

4.56 

Tiiiiiiimk  '.......-—.. 

Ttttitlek  1 

Tyoiiek  '       

18.43 
29.40 
19.06 
20.60 

Iniil'dkleet — .. 

7.8H 

Wiiinwright  

40.  M 

Wulps     

33.  KM 

White  Mountain 

22.88 

'  So  comniorrial  rates  available.     For  the  purpose  of 
thi.«  .stuily  loi-al  rat«>s  estimated  troni   pa.it  cvntractfl 

on-eirriers. 

This  past  season  the  North  Star  on 
Voyage  74  lost  20  days  and  on  voyage  75 
another  34  days  because  of  inclement 
weather — 24  of  the  above  34  days  were 
lost  in  making  the  delivery  of  supplies 
at  King  and  Diomede  Islands. 

A  number  of  essential  and  varied  serv- 
ices essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  vil- 
lages which  are  performed  by  the  North 
Star  in  addition  to  the  delivery  of  freight 
are  as  follows : 

First.  The  ship's  crew  performs  the 
necessary  lighterage  work  where  the 
villagers  themselves  do  not  provide  this 
service.  This  includes  bulk  oil  delivered 
by  means  of  an  oil  barge  and  portable 
pump  carried  on  the  ship.  The  crew  also 
installs  bulk  oil  tanks  for  the  schools, 
using  a  small  caterpillar  tractor,  also 
carried. 
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Second.  A  trained  man  is  carried  to 
care  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  light 
plants  for  all  schools,  and  a  stock  of  new 
light  plants  is  available  on  board  when 
needed. 

Third.  An  experienced  radioman  is 
provided  by  the  ship  for  repair  on  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  in  the  villages. 

Fourth.  Mail  is  carried  to  certain  out- 
lying villages  where  other  means  of 
tiansp>ortation  are  not  available. 

Fifth.  The  entire  population  of  King 
Island,  numbering  upward  of  200.  mi- 
grates each  Spring  to  Nome,  and  the 
men  are  relied  upon  every  summer  to 
perform  the  lighterage  and  other  heavy 
work  in  that  town.  In  October  the  North 
Star  has  been  depended  upon  to  trans- 
port the  entire  g:  )up  back  to  King 
Island,  carrying  along  all  their  personal 
belongings  and  winter  supplies,  as  well 
as  their  native  boats.  The  same  service 
is  rendered  to  a  much  smaller  number 
of  natives  of  Diomede  on  the  same  voy- 
age. 

Sixth.  On  Nunivak  Island  a  consider- 
able industry  in  reindeer  meat  and  by- 
products has  been  developed  and  is  the 
main  source  of  cash  income.  One  of  the 
North  Star  officers,  without  compensa- 
tion or  cost  to  the  natives,  acts  as  their 
agent  in  .selling  and  distributing  these 
products  in  many  of  the  ports. 

The  total  proceeds  of  this  enterprise 
last  summer  was  $47,402.70.  and  this  is 
said  to  be  a  typical  year.  This  service 
is  one  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Nunivak.  as  well  as  to  the  natives  of  the 
ports  of  delivery,  where  the  meat  is 
highly  regarded  as  a  food. 

Certain  other  aspects  of  the  North 
Star  oF>eration  are  worthy  of  mention. 
One  is  that  the  ship  is  committed  to 
delivery  of  cargo  without  fail  and  with- 
out layover  charge  for  the  long  delays 
occasioned  by  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. The  record  in  this  respect  is 
highly  commendable.  Another  is  that 
no  insurance  on  cargo  is  available  to 
shipE>ers.  which  means  a  considerable 
saving  to  consignees,  especially  at  the  far 
northern  points,  but  also  involves  their 
carrying  whatever  risk  is  involved.  Up 
to  this  time  the  ship  seems  to  have  a 
fine  record  for  deliveries  of  freight  with 
only  slight  losses  or  damage.  Another 
unu.sual  feature  is  that  although  the 
crewmembers  are  generally  members  of 
unions,  they  are  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  their  unions  during  the  F>e- 
riod  of  their  service  on  this  ship,  and  as 
a  result  the  North  Star  has  been  re- 
lieved of  the  consequences  of  the  nu- 
merous and  lengthy  strikes  that  have 
seriously  affected  water  transportation 
between  Alaska  and  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  appropriation  sought  will  permit 
the  Interior  Department  to  take  out  of 
mothballs  and  rehabilitate  a  cargo  ship, 
the  Emory  Victory,  which  wiU  then  be 
suitable  to  carry  on  the  historic  mission 
of  the  previous  North  Stars.  It  is 
planned  to  rename  the  ship  the  North 
Star.  This  is  an  appropriate  name  not 
merely  for  historic  reasons  but  because 
it  will  serve  our  Nation's  farthest  north. 
It  will  serve  the  northernmost  dwellers 
of  the  State  whose  flag  proudly  displays 
on  a  field  of  blue  the  seven  gold  stars 


of  the  dipper  and  the  Pole  or  North  Star. 
Let  us  keep  that  flag  flying  and  that 
ship  sailing.  She  and  her  predecessors 
have  served  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Alaska  and  latecomers  to  the  last 
frontier  for  40  years.  This  is  no  time 
to  haul  her  ensign  down.  She  is  more 
than  ever  needed  now  when  the  people 
she  serves  man  our  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  6.  in  line  10,  to  strike  out  the 
numeral  •$41,708,000'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  numeral     $42,083,000." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  merely  to 
cover  the  price  of  rehabilitating  the  ves- 
sel. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  refers  to 
rehabilitation  of  a  ship.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  This  ship  is  to 
bring  supplies  to  the  people  along  the 
coast,  largely  E^skimos. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  understand  that  the 
ship  is  worn  out.  and  the  purpwase  of  the 
amendment  is  to  rehabilitate  another 
ship  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  committee  con- 
sidered this  proposal  and  could  not 
agree  to  it.  However,  the  Senator  may 
want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
try    to    have   the   amendment    adopted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know  what 
these  communities  would  do  without  the 
ship.  They  are  not  served  by  com- 
mercial vessels.  The  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  serves  only  8  of  the  98  ports  in- 
volved. They  are  communities  chiefly 
inhabited  by  our  Eskimo  citizens.  If 
the  vessel  is  not  forthcoming,  the  cost 
of  shipping  by  air  is  going  to  be  much 
greater,  and  the  larger  cost  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  come  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  oflBce  of  Indian  af- 
fairs or  out  of  the  meager  income  of  the 
consumers. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  facts  just  stated 
by  the  Senator  were  not  available  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  a  regular  steamship 
line  could  provide  the  service. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  assiunption  is 
not  justified.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  are  fully  contained  in 
the  statement  I  have  made,  and  which 
will  appear  in  the  Record.  I  think  it 
is  a  convincing  statement,  giving  facts 
and  figures  as  to  the  number  of  com- 
munities that  will  not  be  served  if  the 
appropriation  is  not  restored. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
accept  the  amendment;  but  since  the 
committee  has  acted  on  this  matter.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  However, 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  pres- 
ent tomorrow,  and  the  Senator  may  sub- 
mit his  amendment  at  that  time  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  that  by  to- 
morrow the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  will  have  read  the  record,  and 
after  having  read  the  facts  and  figures 


in  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  I  hope  he  will  be  favorable 
to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  not  this  an  item  that 
was  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  in  the  House  bill  which 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  new- 
item. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  did  not  men- 
tion that  fact. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  was  unaware 
of  the  need  for  this  particular  item.  The 
Senator  has  conveyed  certain  informa- 
tion to  some  Senators  individually,  and. 
by  his  statement  now.  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  If  the  facts  are  as  he  has  stated, 
and  I  gather  that  they  are,  and  that  the 
deletion  of  this  item  would  cause  a  great 
hardship,  I  am  sure  the  amotmt  will  be 
restored. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  deletion  of  the 
amount  and  the  loss  of  the  ship  would 
cause  a  great  hardship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  in  light  of  his  comments,  and 
the  information  which  he  has  conveyed 
to  the  majority  leader,  and  to  the  Senate 
as  a  body,  these  funds  should  be  restored. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  funds  should  be 
restored.  I  regret  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure,  once  Senators  have 
a  chance  to  read  the  Record,  justice  will 
prevail,  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
if  there  are  98  ports,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator said 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ninety  ports  out  of 
ninety-eight  which  would  not  be  served. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  only  8  out  of  98 
will  be  served  by  a  commercial  line,  the 
other  communities  must  be  served  by 
some  form  of  transportation,  and  there 
are  only  two  forms  available — air  and 
sea. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  In  some  of  the 
communities  there  are  no  airports. 
Therefore,  such  communities  will  not  be 
served  at  all  unless  they  are  served  by 
sea. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  sympathetic  understanding 
on  behalf  of  the  people — most  of  them 
not  well  off  economically — who  are  in- 
volved. It  would  be  a  body  blow  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  respon- 
sibility for  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  if 
this  item  remains  deleted.  The  Eskimos 
and  Indians  make  up  about  one-seventh 
of  the  population  of  Alaska.  Although 
not  the  entire  Indian  and  Eskimo  popu- 
lation is  served  by  this  vessel,  a  substan- 
tial number  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate respects  the  judgment  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening 
and  Mr.  BartlettI.  When  it  comes  to 
the  needs  of  Alaska,  we  must  reflect  that 
most  of  us  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  traveling  extensively  in  that  State. 
We  have  to  rely  on  the  long  experience 
and  dedication  to  the  public  welfare  of 
the  two  Alaskan  Senators. 
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When  the  Record  is  read,  and  tomor- 
row we  vote  on  this  particular  item.  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  clear  that  had  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  furnished  been  avail- 
able and  understood  by  Senators — by  this 
Senator  particularly — we  would  have 
re^T'Steied  a  protest,  long  before  this,  to 
ihc  deletion  of  the  item.  I  will  join 
v.ith  the  Senator  from  Alaska  tomorrow 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICEP.     The 
question  IS  on  a^reem^   to  the  amend- 
ment    of     the     Senator     from     Alaska. 
Piittin-:  the  que.stion  1 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  a 
question  relating  to  the  procedure  on 
this  bill?  I  want  this  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  but  I  also  wish  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  followinii  the  general  under- 
standing. 

Mr  HAYDEN  There  was  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  there 
would  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Was  it  understood 
that  there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  today? 

Mr  HAYDEN  Ye>  That  there 
would  be  no  yea  ..nd-nay  votes  today. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  that  includes 
a  vote  on  an  i.s.^ue  which  is  as  contro- 
versial as  this  amendment 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Undoubtedly,  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  be  requested, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  too  sure  about  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  requested  Th'^y  may  be  requested, 
but  it  so  happens  that  members  of  the 
committee  who  raised  a  question  about 
this  particular  item  are  not  present  to- 
day For  that  reasr;n.  action  on  the 
amendment  should  ho  over  until  to- 
morrow, so  that  those  members  of  the 
committee  may  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther, if  they  care  to 

Mr.  HUMPHRprV'  I  hope,  therefore, 
we  shall  not  have  an  announced  vote 
on  this  amendment,  in  line  with  the  un- 
derstanding' that  such  votes  will  go  over 
until  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
amendment  eo  over  until  tomorrow'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. On  behalf  of  the  committee  I 
make  the  unanimous  consent  request 
that  the  amendment  [to  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ts  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      Mr.  President,  be- 
fore   the    third    reading    of    the    bill — I 
gather  we  shall  have  a  delayed  vote — I 
should  like  t-o  make  Fome  comments  on 
the  portion  of  the  bill  which  relates  to 
the  regional  laboratory-office  building  of 
the  Forcat   Service  known  as  tlie  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station.    It  is 
prrscntly  located  on  the  St.  Paul  campus 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  space 
donated  by  the  University,  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  rented  space. 

The  School  of  Forestry  has  been  ex- 
panding greatly  in  recent  years,  and 
soon  it  will  require  the  laboratory  space 


currently  occupied  by  the  Lake  States 
Fore.st  Experiment  Station. 

Because  of  these  facts  tlie  committee 
has  included  an  item  for  the  Lake  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  amount 
for  the  laboratory-ofiBce  building  is  $1,- 
250.000.     Facilities  would  include: 

Specialized  laboratories  for  forest  tree 
insects  and  diseases  research. 

Soils  laboratory  for  determining  for- 
est soil  characteristics  and  productivity 
and  soil  moisture  movement. 

Electronic  computing  facilities  for 
compiling  and  analyzing  forest  research 
and  resource  information. 

Office  and  related  laboratoiT  space  for 
housing  scientists  working  in  the  fields 
of  timber,  water,  and  soil  manaiement. 
fire  research,  recreation  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  timber  utilization  and  mar- 
keting. 

Administrative  offices  and  services  for 
a  regional  forest  research  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  these  facts  be- 
cause I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  par- 
ticular budget  item  will  be  maintained 
in  the  bill.  It  is  of  urgent  importance 
that  the  laboratory  and  administrative 
office  facility  be  established. 

BUREAU     or     COMMERCIAL     FIBHERIES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  at  the  request  of  Senator 
DwoRSHAK  has  agreed  to  take  out  the 
word  "Lower,"  as  it  relates  to  construc- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, as  appl.ed  to  the  Columbia  River. 
By  taking  out  the  word  'Lower"  the 
reference  is  to  the  entire  Columbia 
River,  rather  than  the  Lower  Columbia 
River. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  22.  line  12,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  word  "Lower" 
where  it  appears  in  relation  to  manage- 
ment and  in^■estigation  of  resources  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE.SIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WEST    TEtiOWSTONE    .MRPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  Generally  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Probably  no  other  money  bill  is  quite 
as  important  to  my  State  of  Montana 
as  the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  This 
bill  contains  funds  for  many  agencies 
v.hich  are  active  in  Montana. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
the  funds  frovided  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  fiscal  year  1962.  As  the 
chairman  knows,  the  late  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  and  I  appeared  before 


the  committee  on  a  number  of  occaaiona 
in  support  of  National  Park  Service 
participation  in  the  construction  of  the 
West  Yellowstone  Airport,  a  facility 
which  would  provide  improved  and  mod- 
ern airline  service  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  My  distinguished  colleague 
I  Mr.  Metcalf]  is  also  interested  in  this 
project  and  supported  an  appropriation 
of  the  necessary  funds  when  I  recently 
appeared  before  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee. 

For  some  time  now  this  airp>ort  project 
has  been  ready  to  go,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  necessary  National  Park 
Service  funds.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  plans  to  sponsor  the  con- 
struction of  the  West  Yellowstone  Air- 
port as  soon  as  the  funds  are  available. 
Interior  Department  participation  will 
require  $726,000  Federal  Airport  Act 
funds  are  available  in  excess  of  $600,000 
and  the  necessary  land  for  the  airport 
will  be  transferred  from  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  the  Montana  State 
Aeronautics  Commission  will  sponsor 
and  maintain  the  project  after  com- 
pletion. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  one  of 
12  parks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  which  has  had  an 
annual  traffic  count  in  excess  of  1  mil- 
lion tourists.  In  1959  it  rariked  fifth, 
and  last  year  was  No.  11.  Tourist 
traffic  in  our  national  parks  is  ever  in- 
creasing, and  the  interest  in  access  to 
these  areas  by  airlines  is  of  considera- 
ble interest  to  the  traveling  American. 
This  project  which  would  provide  the 
only  immediate  air  access  to  the  park 
from  Montana  is  becoming  more  imjxjr- 
tant  as  certain  of  our  surface  carriers 
are  curtailing  and  discontinuing  service. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  that  the 
committee  has  included,  as  a  new  item. 
$680,000  as  the  National  Park  Service 
portion  of  construction  cost  of  an  air- 
fKJrt  at  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
This  park  which  has  a  traffic  count  com- 
parable to  that  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  has  needed  these  facilities  for 
some  time  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
recognition  made  to  the  project  by  the 
committee. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I 
aie  disappointed  that  a  similar  project 
has  not  been  approved  for  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Hayden]  if  the  West  Yel- 
lowstone Airport  project  was  discussed, 
and  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers pertaining  to  the  project? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  appropriations  to 
be  provided  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice at  Yellowstone  were  greater  than  the 
appropriations  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  situation  at  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Senator 
can  obtain  a  budget  estimate  for  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  to  be 
later  considered,  we  would  have  no 
Uouble  approving  the  item. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume,  from 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said,   my  colleague 
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(Mi  Metcalf]  and  I  can  be  assured  that 
if  and  when  the  appropriate  information 
and  figures  are  forthcoming  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
related  departments,  the  item  will  be 
given  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
possibly  will  be  included  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  later  this  year. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  possible.  I 
particularly  urge  the  Senator  to  try  to 
obtain  a  budget  estimate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  do  my  best. 
I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
line  4.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "$149,- 
200,200"  and  to  insert  "$134,200,200." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  direct  some  remarks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart]  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  $30  million  provided  for  forest 
management  and  related  subjects  was 
not  included  in  the  bill  by  the  House. 
I  understand  also  that  the  item  was  not 
included  in  the  budget,  so  the  bill  is  $30 
million  above  the  budget  by  virtue  of 
that  one  item. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  been  cosponsored.  prob- 
ably on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  it 
would  appear  to  me  from  reading  the 
testimony  on  pages  852  and  853  of  the 
printed  transcript  of  the  hearings  that 
the  $30  million  item  is  designed  mainly 
to  help  certain  areas  where  it  is  believed 
the  work  could  be  coordinated  with  the 
work  to  be  performed  under  the  dis- 
tressed areas  bill  and  its  objectives. 

I  thought  that  in  the  course  of  the 
colloquy,  Mr.  McArdle.  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  those  associated  with  him, 
made  quite  clear  what  was  desired.  Mr. 
McArdle  was  asked  a  question  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
as  reE>orted  on  pag(  853: 

Mr.  McAbdle.  Senator,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  one  point  ii;  In  the  record.  These 
estimates  that  I  was  Just  talking  about,  the 
total  estimates  for  a  12-year  program,  were 
lor  the  entire  countrj-.  We  are  now  talking 
about  economically  distressed  areas,  singling 
out  some  of  the  area.s  In  the  entire  country 
and  yovir  question  Just  a  moment  ago  as  I 
understand  It  vms  how  many  such  areas 
would  be  involved. 

Senator  McGee.  Thit  Is  particularly  where 
surplus  labor  Is  available? 

Mr.  McArdle  Last  fall  we  began  follow- 
ing very  closely  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  unemployment  and  be- 
gan marking  areas  on  a  map,  trying  to  see 
how  close  national  forest  areas  would  be  to 
some  of  these  areas  of  unemployment.  We 
began  trying  to  find  a  way  In  addition  to 
show  those  areas  ol  rural  unemployment 
which  we  know  about  because  our  people 
lived  out  there. 

These  areas  generally  were  not  reflected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  that 
time.  And  as  a  resul :.  when  the  new  admin- 
istration came  in  and  encouraged  us  to  pre- 
sent to  them  some  cif  these  figures  we  did 
BO.  I  see  you  have  o  ir  map  In  front  of  you 
now 


Parenthetically.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  map  was  reproduced  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings.  The  colloquy 
continued — 

Senator  McGee.  Yes. 

Mr.  McArdle.  Which  we  prepared 

Senator  McGee.  The  staff  advises  me  we 
probably  cant  print  It  in  color  but  we  can 
get  the  other  emphasis. 

(The  map  referred  to  Is  In  committee 
files.) 

Mr.  McArdle.  We  attempted  to  show  on 
that  map  the  areas  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  on  unemployment  which 
gave  considerable  emphasis  as  you  might  ex- 
pect to  the  cities  and  towns.  We  tried  to 
get  in  also  the  areas  of  rural  low  income. 
To  answer  your  question  specifically,  we 
would  have  to  study.  1  would  Imagine,  any 
special  appropriation  that  might  be  made  by 
this  committee  or  any  directive.  We  would 
need  to  also  study  the  provisions  of  S.  1 
which  is  now  public  law. 

S.  1  is  the  distressed  areas  bill.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  has  said  that 
a  further  study  will  be  made.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  item  is  not  included 
in  the  House  bill,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  general  language  of 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  still  did  not  persuade  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  include  the  item  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  I  think  the 
amount  ought  to  be  cut  in  half,  at  least, 
■if  I  had  followed  my  own  bent,  I  think 
I  would  have  suggested  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  the  entire  amount  be  elim- 
inated. I  make  that  statement  for  a 
reason.  Recently  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  budget  as  I  should.  In  the  days 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  certainly  did  so. 
But  I  have  become  more  and  more  fear- 
ful about  the  budget  problem  and  the 
fiscal  situation  confronting  our  country. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  com- 
bined trust  fund  budget  and  the  expend- 
iture budget  have  broken  the  $100  bil- 
lion barrier,  and  the  total,  as  of  the  last 
revision  on  May  25,  indicates  that  the 
combined  trust  fund  and  appropriation 
expenditure  budget  is  now  $106  billion. 

The  Deputy  Budget  Director  spoke  be- 
fore the  Industrial  Conference  in  New- 
York  2  weeks  ago.  I  requested  him  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  his  speech.  He  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  possible  addition  of  an- 
other $13  billion  to  $20  billion  in  welfare 
appropriations  in  the  decade  of  the 
1960's. 

We  have  talked  about  other  billions 
of  expenditure  under  the  regular  budget; 
and  if  my  arithmetic  is  sound,  I  foresee 
a  combined  budget  in  the  area  of  $135 
billion  to  $140  billion. 

Where  shall  the  emphasis  be?  Our 
distinguished  President  has  just  returned 
from  abroad.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  him  this  morning  at  Andrews 
Field.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  re- 
port he  will  make.  But  the  accent  every- 
where today  is  in  a  great  many  places — 
in  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  in  Thailand,  m  the 
Congo,  in  Iran,  in  Berlin,  and  East  Ger- 
many, in  Latin  America,  in  orbit,  in  a 
moon  shot,  and  in  all  the  thinps  we 
expect  to  do  in  the  space  field  We  are 
confronted  with  the  old  question  of  at- 
tempting to  distinguish  clearly  between 
expenditures  on  the  domestic  front  and 


those  that  appear  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  our  .survival  and  the  survival 
of  national  freedom.  The  Congress  must 
take  account  of  what  we  are  spending 
in  the  domestic  field.  That  point  is 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  I  voted 
against  the  aid-to-education  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  about  10  days  ago. 
I  understand  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  has  been  pretty  well  pared  down, 
but  I  invite  attention  to  a  $30  million 
item  that  did  not  come  from  the  Budget 
Bureau.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill;  and  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  exercise  the  utmost  prudence  and 
caution  when  it  comes  to  an  item  of  that 
size.  I  would  cut  the  item  in  half,  if 
the  Senate  were  willing.  I  will  not  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Absent  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  this  proposal 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  on  it.  A 
record  vote  might  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
parture from  our  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
until  Wednesday.  But  I  felt  that  I  had 
to  make  the  record. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  $15 
million  from  a  $30  million  new  item, 
which  represents  an  increase  over  the 
budget,  if  I  am  properly  informed.  I  can 
quite  well  understand  the  argument 
for  the  item  but  no  matter  what  the 
argument  is,  we  know  that  there  are 
thousands  of  desirable  projects.  One 
argument  is  that  the  proposal  would 
aid  employment.  That  argument  is  of 
doubtful  validity,  in  my  judgment.  I 
think  what  is  needed  in  some  areas  is  to 
have  private  enterprise  go  in  with  pulp 
mills,  for  example,  to  manufacture  kraft 
paper  or  some  other  kind  of  paper. 
Such  action  would  do  the  job. 

If  the  Senate  now  includes  the 
proposed  item,  it  will  become  the  base 
for  the  estimates  next  year.  That  is  the 
way  such  items  are  perpetuated. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
am  happy  that  the  minority  leader  has 
offered  his  amendment. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  However.  I 
did  bring  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  amount  should  not  be  cut  when  the 
full  committee  met  to  approve  the 
budget.  I  did  so  for  the  same  reasons 
that  have  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  niinois.  We  will  have  immense  in- 
creases in  a  number  of  appropriations — 
in  the  military,  in  mutual  security,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  subjects  of  that 
character. 

We  are  considering  a  $30  million  item 
which  was  not  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
House  and  was  not  recommended  by  the 
administration.  It  was  put  in  originally. 
as  I  understand,  to  assist  in  unemploy- 
ment areas,  such  as  in  connection  with 
reforestation.  That  purpo.se  has  been 
cut  out  by  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
our  chairman,  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden  1.  So  it  is  a  question  of 
reforestation  in  the  country,  whether 
it  is  to  help  unemployment  or  not.  but 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.    I  hope  the  Senator 
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from  Arizona,  who  is  always  very  rea- 
sonable in  these  matters,  may  be  willing 
lo  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  only 
to  alert  hwn.  to  the  fact  that  I  was  going 
to  offer  the  amendment  I  did  not  ask 
liim  for  a  commitment.  I  would  not  do 
so.  I  would  not  pressure  him.  1  am 
doing  It  because  I  believe  we  have  come 
to  tlie  t;me  when  we  have  to  have  a  sum- 
mit budget  which  is  in  the  very  highest 
altitude. 

I  point  out  one  thmr.  and  then  I  am 
through.  When  the  previous  admin- 
istration sent  its  budget  to  Congress  in 
January,  it  was  in  the  $80  billion  area. 
There  have  been  two  revisions  in  the 
budget  since  then.  One  came  on  the 
28th  of  March.  The  last  one  was  made 
on  the  25th  of  May.  Under  the  revised 
budget  figures  for  fi.-cal  1962.  the  esti- 
mate now  IS — and  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
these  figures  are  correct — that  the  deficit 
will  be  $3,550  million. 

If  additional  requests  come  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  the  budget  will 
be  larger.  If  we  fail  to  provide  the 
revenues  which  the  administration  asks 
m  some  fields,  then  the  deficit  will  be 
larger  al.so. 

Therefore,  at  a  time  when  there  are 
so  many  fevers  m  the  world,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  placing  emphasis  and 
accent  upon  those  things  that  are  di- 
rected to  .survival.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  for  Con::ress  to  stop  and  take  a 
good  look  and  to  listen  and  to  act 
wherever  we  can  in  the  interest  of  our 
economy. 

The  January  bud^ret  showed  a  surplus 
of  SI, 400  million.  The  last  administra- 
tion revision  on  May  25  showed  a  deficit 
of  $3,550  million.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  larger  it  will  be  for  fiscal  1962, 
because  that  is  contingent  on  the  reve- 
nues and  upon  the  additional  requests 
that  may  be  presented  to  Congress.  So 
this  IS  a  humble  effort  to  m.ake  a  little 
record  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  econ- 
omy on  an  item  that  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
unless  that  approval  was  subsequently 
procured.  I  have  .seen  nothing  in  the 
Record  on  that  point.  With  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  surrender  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  comments  directed  to  me 
by  the  distin?\u.shed  minority  leader, 
and  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  already  indicated, 
the  committee  does  not  attach  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  distribution  of  this  money 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  be  in  areas 
of  labor  surplus  Initially,  when  we  pre- 
sented the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee, we  did  suggest  that  this  would  make 
good  sense  Parenthetically.  I  still 
think  it  would  make  good  sense.  How- 
ever, the  appropriation  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  any  item  of  labor  surplus.  I 
would  call  attention  in  the  Record  to 
a  portion  of  the  hearings  just  beyond 
the  section  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  refer  to  page  856  of  the  hear- 
ings. Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  is 
questioning  Dr.  McArdle.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  asked  this  question: 

Or.  McArdle,  could  It  not  be  said  that 
keeping  in  mind  we  liave  a  rapidly  expand- 


ing industrial  economy  and  an  expanding 
population  and  that  concomitant  thereto 
we  have  an  increasing  need  for  belter  con- 
servation of  ovir  soil,  conservation  of  our 
water  which  In  Itself  is  beginning  to  con- 
stitute more  ind  more  a  problem,  the  need 
for  Improved  timber,  the  need  for  more  and 
more  recreational  facilities?  Could  It  not 
be  s;Ud  that  we  could  divorce  entirely  from 
our  consider. itlon  the  problem,  pressing 
problem,  that  confronts  some  of  us  in  par- 
ticular? Could  it  not  be  said  that  we  could 
divorce  entirely  the  matter  of  employment 
and  that  still  the  Forest  Service  could 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  the  additional  $30 
million  now  on  these  other  bases  themselves 
and  leaving  out  the  matter  of  unemploy- 
ment entirely? 

Mr.  McAaoLX.  I  think  the  only  honest 
answer  to  your  question.  Senator  BjTd, 
would  have  to  be  'Yes." 

Then  he  recited  the  many  unmet  obli- 
gations in  the  Forest  Service  without  any 
reference  to  any  labor  sui-plus. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  also 
that  the  amendment  is  a  reflection  by 
the  very  ablo  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  unmet  forest  needs. 
Interestingly  enough  the  $30  million  in 
additional  appropriations  will  scarcely 
advance  the  schedule  that  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  pro- 
posed we  adopt  to  meet  these  needs.  If 
we  are  goint;  to  measure  this  as  a  matter 
of  budget  responsibility,  I  would  suggest 
that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  could  be  com- 
forted in  supporting  the  committee  in 
this  $30  million  amendment  if  all  it  did 
was  to  restore  the  rate  of  progress  in  this 
area  that  was  suggested  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson. 

True,  it  would  advance  in  the  second 
year  about  ?6  million  beyond  that  rate. 
However,  to  suggest  that  out  of  a  passing 
bo.xcar  or  out  of  a  cloud  we  picked  the 
$30  million  figure  and  threw  it  into  the 
bill  is  not  wholly  accurate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment expanding  on  the  reasons  which 
persuaded  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
amendment  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  bt   Senator  H.\rt 
fore.it  service  budget 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  Forest  Service,  exclusive  of  funds 
for  forest  protection  and  reforestation  on 
private  lands,  but  Inclusive  of  all  research 
fvmds.  was  $181,755,000.  or  about  $1  per  acre 
of  national  forest. 

On  a  comparable  basis  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides $215,763,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
$1.20  per  acre. 

The  $30  million  Increase  is  but  16 Vs  cents 
per  acre  for  :,he  entire  national  forest  system. 
For  each  national  forest  the  increase  would 
amount  to  but  $200,000  per  forest. 

I  cite  this  only  to  point  out  that  the  $1.20 
per  acre  we  are  proposing  to  spend  on  all 
phases  of  the  national  forest  is  quite  minute. 
When  we  consider  that  these  holdings  en- 
compass 180  million  acres  and  they  contain 
over  $7'^  billion  worth  of  capital  values  the 
budget  level  Is  extremely  modest. 

The  average  city  lot  is  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  and  a  homeowner  does  not  think  It 
extravagant  to  spend  $1.20  to  have  the  grass 
mowed — to  spend  several  dollars  for  lawn 
fertilizer  or  $2  or  $3  for  a  single  rose  bush. 
One  can  scarcely  expect  to  get  a  dozen  of  our 
wonderful  Michigan  tulip  bulbs  for  this 
price. 


Yet  we  expect  those  charged  with  admin- 
istering our  national  forests  to  do  a  huge  Job 
for  an  expenditure  of  $1.30  per  acre.  We 
expect  forest  research  to  unlock  the  myster- 
ies of  wood  use  and  forest  disease.  We  ex- 
pect watersheds  to  be  adequately  protected. 
We  expect  Are.  insect,  and  disease  attacks  to 
be  controlled.  We  want  ample  recreation 
facilities,  well  equipped  and  kept  clean  of 
debris.  We  expect  the  wildlife  to  be  man- 
aged. We  expect  roads  and  trails  all  prop- 
erly constructed  and  maintained. 

In  sum  we  expect  not  only  proper  opera- 
tions but  also  proper  investments  for  our 
conservation  future. 

In  the  bill  before  us  Increases  have  been 
mxide.  These  are  really  modest  increases. 
I  question  whether  we  can,  however,  really 
do  the  conservation  Job  on  our  national 
forests  at  a  cost  of  but  $1.20  per  acre. 

The  long-range  forest  program  Indicates 
that  a  level  of  appropriations  closer  to  $2  per 
acre  is  needed.     This  too  Is  modest. 

I  congratulate  most  warmly  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  budgeting  the  modest  In- 
creases they  have  made. 

The  record  should  show  that  the  com- 
mittee has  long  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  forest  conservation  work. 

In  the  conference  with  the  House  the 
Senate  conferees  will  meet  to  resolve  whether 
we  shall  appropriate  about  $1  per  acre  for 
this  vital  work  or  $1.20  per  acre. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  House,  which 
too  Is  dedicated  to  conservation  will  agree 
that  the  time  Is  here  for  moving  ahead. 

We  must  do  more  than  be  the  custodians 
of  a  great  resource.  We  must  be  Its  provi- 
dent manager. 

Our  national  forests  and  their  great  re- 
sources can  provide  fruitful  opportunities 
for  expanding  and  developing  our  national 
vigor. 

With  critical  unemployment  still  gripping 
many  of  our  rural  and  urban  areas  the  ex- 
pansion of  conservation  work  will  also  pro- 
vide needed  Jobs.  This  work  will  In  turn 
generate  solid  growth  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy. 

The  $30  million  of  new  funds  for  the 
Forest  Service  could  provide  6.000  conserva- 
tion Jobs,  many  of  which  would  offer  em- 
ployment to  those  now  Jobless. 

Reforestation,  soil  and  watershed  Improve- 
ment, outdoor  recreation  facilities,  roads  and 
facilities — all  these  and  the  other  important 
tasks  would  not  create  Jobs  for  the  sake  of 
creating  them  but  would  create  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  our  economic  growth 
through  wise  natural  resource  management. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
general  observations  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  I  was 
present  at  the  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  included.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  his  as- 
sociates for  pressing  the  amendment. 
I  corL^idered  it  a  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

The  amendment  could  be  justified  on 
the  ground  o!  keeping  up  a  schedule  of 
the  Forest  Service  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
noted  that  particular  fact.  In  1959 — I 
believe  that  was  the  year — the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  laid  down  this 
kind  of  program  of  accelerated  re- 
forestation, which  was  a  12-year  pro- 
gram. 

In  1959  there  was  a  $13  billion  deficit. 
That  did  not  in  any  way  deter  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  outlining 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  very  modest 
and  very  reasonable  program  of  im- 
provement of  our  forests.    What  we  are 
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attempting  to  do  with  the  amendment 
is  to  set  the  program  back  on  schedule. 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  said. 
Therefore,  from  that  point  alone  one  can 
justify  the  amendment. 

I  can  say  that  I  can  justify  it  in  my 
area  of  the  country  if  all  the  money 
were  to  go  to  my  State.  I  am  eager  to 
see  what  Congrt^ss  intends  to  do  about 
the  unemployment  situation  of  24  per- 
cent of  the  gainfully  employable  force 
which  is  now  without  jobs  there.  I  re- 
turned from  Minnesota  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  food  stamp  plan  went  into 
operation  in  Virginia,  Minn.  Peo- 
ple by  the  thousj^nds  are  in  need  of  help. 
These  are  the  s.ime  people  who  mined 
the  ore  from  the  great  Mesabi  Iron 
Range  and  produced  the  sinews  of  war. 
They  are  of  the  same  good  stock  that 
produced  the  fabulous  quantities  of  iron 
ore  for  the  industrial  plants  of  America. 
They  are  faced  i,oday  with  a  prediction 
that  the  iron  ore  production  in  northern 
Minnesota  will  be  less  than  the  produc- 
tion of  1938. 

It  is  fine  for  people  to  tell  me  what 
we  ought  to  do  about  this  item  and  that 
item;  but  I  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  attempt  to  represent  the  legitimate 
interests  of  a  good,  solid,  patriotic,  dedi- 
cated citizenry  in  the  State  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  in  part,  in  this 
body. 

This  amount  of  money  will  not  be 
wasted.  The  Forest  Service  is  known 
for  its  frugality.  It  is  known  for  its 
constructive,  productive  programs.  This 
program  will  yield  dividends.  It 
will  yield  profit.s.  This  is  not  a  make- 
work,  leaf-raking,  lawn-mowing  opera- 
tion. These  programs  are  scheduled. 
They  are  planned.  They  are  organized. 
The  talent,  skill,  and  manpower  are 
there  to  do  the  job. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  over 
these  budgetary  items.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  bill  will  go  to  con- 
ference. Everyone  knows  that  when  a 
new  figure  is  added  to  a  bill  and  we  go 
to  conference,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  adjustments.  If  we  start  to  ad- 
just this  matter  downward  now,  before 
we  even  go  to  conference,  we  are  likely 
to  end  with  nothing. 

I  see  in  the  Chiamber  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd).  He  is  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  this  program.  He  is  a  practical, 
prudent  Senator.  His  State,  with  all  its 
great  forest  reserves,  will  find  in  this 
particular  appropriation  a  sound  invest- 
ment, with  no  waste  of  money. 

I  really  believe  the  committee  did  the 
right  thing.  I  hop>e  the  Senate  will  not 
reverse  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I.  too,  have  prepared  a 
statement  relating  to  this  item.  I  do 
indeed  support  the  committee's  decision 
to  approach  the  problem  in  the  sound 
manner  in  which  we  have  discussed  it 
here  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  bt  Senator  Humphret 

I  wish  to  provide  some  historical  back- 
ground to  the  $30  million  amendment  which 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  added 
to  the  Forest  Service  budget  under  the  line 
item  "Forest  land  management." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mac- 
NTjsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  JMr. 
Byrd),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  |Mr. 
McGee|  originally  proposed  that  $30  million 
be  appropriated  for  conservation  work  In 
national  forests  located  in  or  near  rural 
and  urban  areas  of  labor  surplus  as  defined 
in  Public  Law  27.  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  I  was  happy  to  Join  with  a  number  of 
Senators   In   supporting  this  amendment. 

During  the  Senate  hearings,  it  was  clearly 
established  that  this  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million  would  be  used  to  accel- 
erate tiic  existing  program  for  the  national 
forests  as  develoi>ed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. This  program  was  developed  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
It  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  March  1959. 
This  program  provided  clear-cut  goals  for 
the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of 
our  forest  resources.  Its  major  purpose  was 
adequate  preparation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  population 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Hart] 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subconunittee.  this 
Important  conservation  and  development 
program  Is  currently  about  $24  million  be- 
hind schedule.  President  Kennedy  recog- 
nized this  fact  In  his  natural  resources  mes- 
sage presented  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  Let  me  quote  two  sentences  from  that 
address : 

"Wise  Investment  in  a  resource  program 
today  will  return  vast  dividend.--  tomorrow, 
and  failures  to  act  now  may  be  opportuni- 
ties lost  forever.  Our  country  has  been 
generous  with  us  In  this  regard — and  we 
cannot  now  Ignore  her  needs  for  future  de- 
velopment." 

This  $30  million  amendment  represented 
an  Important  step  in  putting  this  forest 
development  program  back  on  schedule. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  as 
originally  proposed  would  have  explicitly  di- 
rected the  Forest  Service  to  give  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  persistent  labor  surplus  prior- 
ity in  receiving  the  accelerated  program  of 
conservation  work.  It  was  determined  that 
practically  each  of  the  40  States  containing 
national  forests  would  have  received  assist- 
ance en  this  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
original  amendment  had  a  dual  purpose: 
( 1)  to  accelerate  the  existing  Forest  Service 
conservation  and  development  program  for 
the  national  forests;  and  (2)  to  do  this  In 
a  way  which  would  aid  those  areas  afflicted 
by  chronic  labor  surplus. 

In  no  manner,  then,  was  this  a  make- 
work  project.  There  would  have  been  no 
raking  leaves  or  mowing  lawns.  All  of  the 
scheduled  work  would  have  been  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  professional  foresters 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This  work  would 
have  been  a  solid  investment  in  the  long- 
term  productivity  of  the  national  forests. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  voted  to 
provide  this  additional  $30  million  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  program  for  the  national 
forests.  It  was  Informally  agreed  that  per- 
sistent labor  surplus  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Implementation  of  its  accelerated  program. 

I  support  the  committee's  decision  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  this  manner.  I  real- 
ize that  additional  factors  will  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Forest  Service  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  accelerate  its  forest 
development  program.  However,  since  the 
committee  report  did  not  contain  any  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  criterion  of  persistent 
labor  surplus,  I  wish  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  this  amendment. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Forest  Service  considering  the  factor  of  un- 
emplojrment  when  it  moves  to  allocate  what- 
ever funds  Congress  sees  fit  to  approve  for 


the  acceleration  of  this  important  conserva- 
tion program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  has  referred  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Forest  Service  has  advised  me 
that  it  could  wisely  spend  in  my  State, 
over  the  next  5  years.  $45,275,000  to  de- 
velop an  accelerated  program  for  the 
national  forest  lands  of  West  Virginia. 
In  West  Virginia  today,  as  was  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  about 
5.000  men  are  employed  in  the  forest  in- 
dustries. Some  2.000  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  logging  operations,  another 
2.000  in  savi-milling.  and  1.000  in  the 
manufacture  of  secondary  wood  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Forest  Service  has  advised  me  that 
\\  ith  an  accelerated  and  intensified  work 
program  in  West  Virginia,  the  produc- 
tion of  sawtimber  would  be  increased 
from  the  present  400  million  board  feet 
to  a  potential  of  3  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually; and  that,  instead  of  employing 
only  5,000  men.  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
there  is  a  potential  employment  of  37.500 
men  at  the  present  level  of  manufactur- 
ing. With  a  medium  level  of  manufac- 
turing, there  is  a  potential  employment 
of  52,500  persons  in  West  Virginia,  and 
with  a  high  level  of  manufacturing  there 
is  a  potential  emplojinent  of  90,000  per- 
sons in  my  State  of  West  Virginia  alone. 

So.  with  regard  to  West  Virginia.  8.800 
man-years  could  be  devoted  to  forest 
work  and  the  manufacture  of  forest 
products  m  my  State  each  year  over  the 
next  10  years  by  the  Forest  Service, 
whereas  at  present  only  some  100  man- 
years  are  devoted  to  this  type  of  work. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hapt],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey!,  and  other 
Senators  who  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment in  urging  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  believe  that  money 
spent  for  this  purpose  is  money  well 
spent.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
future  welfare  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try. It  can  be  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  conservation  of  forest  re- 
sources; from  the  standpoint  of  the 
preservation  of  watersheds;  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  for  an  expand- 
ing population  and  an  expanding  indus- 
trial complex;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
benefits  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  standpoint  of  supplying  work  for  un- 
employed persons  in  depressed  areas.  In 
my  opinion,  whatever  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  as  this,  it  is  a  bargain.  I  again 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  expanded  program  affect- 
ing primarily  depressed  areas.  Certainly 
he  would  not  deny  participation  in  this 
program  to  some  of  the  U.S.  forests  in 
areas  which  are  not  depressed,  would 
he?  My  State  of  Idaho  has  20  million 
acres    of    U.S. -owned    forest    lands.     It 
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is  true  that  In  a  few  areas — rather- 
small  areas — unemployment  Ls  wide- 
spread. But  certainly  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  not  contend  that 
the  money  to  be  provided  by  this  item 
must  be  almost  completely  expended  m 
those  areas  which  are  labeled  as  dis- 
tressed, would  he^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia.  Not  at 
all.  I  do  not  contend  that  thi.s  money 
should  be  spent  only  in  depressed  areas. 
The  bill  as  it  comes  before  u.^  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  States  such  a.«  Idaho,  a  State 
v.hich  is  so  ably  represented,  in  part,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  who  has  just 
propounded  the  question  The  appro- 
priation does  not  direct  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  depressed  areas  alone.  I 
was  merelv  saying;  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  additional  money  could  be  justi- 
fied entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for 
the  development  of  the  forests,  on  the 
ba-is  of  the  need  for  conservation  of 
forest  resources  of  soil  re.sources.  and 
water  resources.  Nobody  is  contending 
that  the  moneys  will  be  spent  only  in  the 
depressed  areas. 

But,  as  a  Senator  from  a  State  which 
has  many  depressed  areas.  I  plead  with 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, keeping  in  mmd  the  fact  that  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  money,  if  it  remains 
in  the  bill,  will  be  spent  in  depressed 
areas  We  in  West  Virginia  need  this 
monpy  for  the  development  of  our  for- 
ests However,  disregarding  entirely  un- 
employment in  the  depressed  areas.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  this 
appropriation  can  be  amply  justified.  It 
will  benefit  his  State,  just  as  it  will  bene- 
fit the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield '' 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 
Mr     SALTONSTALL.      Does    not    the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  there  is  al- 
ready in   the   bill   for   the  purpo.se  $118 
million? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
true 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  So  there  will  be 
$118  million  already  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bvidget  and  provided 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropri- 
ations, even  if  the  whole  S30  million  is 
stricken  So  actually  there  will  be  $118 
million  plus  $1.5  million,  if  the  minority 
leader's  amendment  is  included.  That 
would  mean  $133  million  would  be  in  the 
bill  for  this  purpose,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  em- 
phasize that  this  is  one  item  which  has 
consistently  returned  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  people  mor?  money  ;f  dollar 
value  can  be  placed  upon  all  benefits  de- 
rived than  has  been  spent  on  it.  I  feel 
it  is  a  good  appropriation  item  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  alone. 
It  is  a  money-making  appropriation.  In 
the  long  run.  it  will  contribute  more 
money  to  the  Treasury  than  will  be  tak- 
en from  the  Treasury. 

So,  although  there  are  considerable 
amounts  of  money  for  this  purpose  in 
the  bill,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator   from   Massachu- 


setts, it  is  my  contention,  and  the  con- 
tention of  other  Senators  who  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment,  that  the  amount 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  enough,  and  that  any  Fed- 
eral moneys  spent  for  such  a  worthwhile 
program  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  repaid 
manyfold  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  not  be  taken  on  this  question. 
Therefore  I  rise  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
order  that  my  position  about  the  matter 
may  be  pe -fectly  clear. 

I  come  from  a  forest  State  also,  and 
I  cm.  as  much  interested.  I  believe,  in 
the  reforestation  program  as  is  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the 
markup  of  the  bill  the  other  day.  I  had 
a  conflicting  meeting  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  I  reached 
the  Appropriations  Committee  meeting 
just  as  the  committee  had  concluded  the 
vote  on  this  particular  item.  Therefore. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  that  I  must  go 
along  with  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
quished  minority  leader. 

I  believe  the  time  is  here  when  we  as 
Americans  must  decide  which  things  are 
most  im{)ortant,  and  somewhere  along 
the  way  we  must  stop  spending  money 
for  everything  that  is  desirable.  There 
are  thousands  of  desirable  things.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  in  the 
long  run  this  item  might  return  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  Government.  But 
already  this  year  we  have  passed  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill;  and  after  reading  the 
hearings  on  this  matter,  I  noticed  that 
the  whole  predicate  of  this  appropria- 
tion item  is  based  upon  depressed  areas. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  when  the 
committee  voted  on  this  appropriation 
item,  it  was  being  voted  on  with  com- 
plete disassociation  from  any  depressed 
areas  or  excess  labor  areas.  After  all. 
we  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
at  the  same  time.  Today,  we  have  heard 
very  strong  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
item,  primarily  on  the  basis  that  this 
money  will  be  sE>ent  in  an  excess  labor 
area. 

Certainly  there  are  many  things  that 
are  desirable:  but  this  year  we  have 
spent  $3,550  million  in  excess  of  the 
budget. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
stated  that  the  total  expenditures  are 
approximately  in  the  amount  I  have 
stated;  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  total  next  year,  before 
we  are  through,  will  be  $5  billion  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget. 

When  I  stop  to  consider  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks — the  developments  in 
Laos,  the  situation  in  Iran,  the  situation 
in  Cambodia  and  in  Thailand,  the  situa- 
tion in  Venezuela  and  in  Guinea,  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  and  the  very  obvious 
change  in  the  attitude  of  President 
Quadros,  of  Brazil,  toward  the  Commu- 
nists across  the  sea.  I  believe  it  is  about 
time  that  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
our  pocketbook,  because  if  we  continue 
to  expand  the  Federal  debt  and  expand 
our  inflation,  then,  when  we  reach  the 
time  when  we  have  to  fight  brush  wars — 


and.  Mr  President,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  fight  brush  wars  all  over 
the  world — our  country  will  have  very 
little  credit  available. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this  item.  In 
that  connection  I  now  quote  from  page 
852  of  the  hearings,  where  we  find  that 
Mr.  McArdle  said : 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  might 
not  be  some  kinds  of  work  represented  In  a 
way  that  you  could  squeeze  up  the  total 
program.  But  In  general  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  "Yes."  This  12-year  program 
can  be  compressed. 

So  we  are  compressing  a  program  for 
the  sake  of  spending  the  money  now. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
start  looking  at  all  our  cards — if  I  may 
use  the  poker  vernacular — to  see  what  we 
have  left  to  do  and  what  we  have  to  do 
in  the  world  that  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  demands  on  our  country  in  the 
next  few  months  and  the  next  few  years 
will  be  so  greatly  in  excess  of  anything 
that  anyone  on  this  floor  dreams  of  now. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  start  cut- 
ting down. 

I  cannot  see  that  this  item  has  an  im- 
mediate necessity.  Therefore.  I  shall 
support  the  p>osition  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader — much  as  I  dislike  not 
supp>orting  the  p>osition  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  usually  I  support 
him  in  the  positions  he  takes;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  try  to  provide  everything  every- 
one wants.  One  columnist  said  that  the 
present  policy  of  this  administration  and 
this  Government  is,  "Ask.  and  ye  shall 
receive.  Ask  not.  and  ye  shall  receive, 
anyway.  " 

I  think  that  is  about  the  way  we  are 
proceeding.  Unless  we  stop  it.  we  shall 
find  that  when  the  chips  are  down,  in 
the  next  few  months  and  the  next  few 
years,  we  shall  be  very  hard  pressed  to 
get  together  enough  money  to  be  able 
just  barely  to  save  our  country  and  to 
keep  It  m  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  on  this  question,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Those 
who  are  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  stand  and  be  counted. 
Those  who  are  opposed  will  stand  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  floor,  J  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  the  program  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Having  obtained  the 
floor,  I  should  like  to  go  forward  with 
my  speech,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  if  there  is  any 
other  business  that  should  intervene 
first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yea  and 
nay  vote  already  agreed  to  on  the  Dirk- 
sent  amendment  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  happy  to  co- 
operate. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  86-42.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Murphy,  of  Illinois,  as  a 
member  of  tlie  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  messagi?  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed.  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  ai5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren: 

S.  546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Fll 
Chung,  In  Ae  Caung.  In  Sook  Chung,  and 
In  Ja  Chung: 

S.  949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledemann:  and 

S  10G4.  An  ncl  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Plsar. 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1922  •  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  familie.s.  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renevval, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  show  of  panic  rep- 
resented by  thi>  $9.3  billion  housing  bill 
before  the  Senate.  This  panic  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  this  bill  proposes 
to  spend  as  much  as  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  same  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams since  the  beginning  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  1930's. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  64  of  the 
committee  report.  It  is  shown  there 
that  the  bill  authorizes  $6.2  billion  for 
new  and  existing  housing  programs.  For 
these  same  programs,  we  have  author- 
ized $6.4  billion  since  they  began.  But 
not  included  in  these  figures  are  ex- 
penditures for  public  housing.  As  of 
March  31.  1961,  we  had  spent  $848.- 
225.933  for  public  housing,  representing 
all  expenditures  since  the  beginning  of 


this  program.  In  addition,  an  estimated 
$150  million  has  been  spent  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  program,  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $1  billion 
spent  to  date  on  pubUc  housing  and  its 
administration.  This  bill  authorizes 
$3  1  billion  for  public  housing,  three 
times  the  above  amount.  This  excludes 
the  problem  of  tax  losses  due  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  public  nousing  author- 
ity bonds.  And  it  also  does  not  take  into 
account  administrative  expenses. 

r.lNIC    LrClSL.'.TION    I'i'JJUSTIIIED 

I  would  not  be  so  concerned  about 
such  extravagance  if  I  thought  that  our 
housing  situation  justified  it.  I  would 
be  willing  to  risk  a  little  inflation  if  I 
thought  a  large  segment  of  our  citizens 
were  going  homeless.  But  the  facts  do 
not  bear  tliis  out.  Tliis  almost  smacks 
of  some  of  the  same  panic  expressed  by 
Russian  leaders.  In  a  speech  broad- 
cast by  Radio  Moscow  in  1957.  Molotov 
said: 

We  are  lagging — and  badly — in  house- 
building We  are  Justly  reminded  of  this 
by  the  workers. 

The  trouble  is.  Mr.  Molotovs  state- 
ment is  well  justified,  since  the  dwelling 
space  per  person  in  Russia  is  only  6 
square  meters,  or  approximately  60 
sriuar-?  feet.  This  is  the  size  of  cell 
space  allotted  to  inmates  of  Federal 
pri.sons  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  tlic  Justice  Department.  I  can,  there- 
fore, understand  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
Russia's  housing  programs.  And  I 
could  understand  it  if  it  were  decided 
by  the  Russian  leaders  to  risk  busting 
their  budget  and  inducing  inflationary 
pressures  to  bring  their  housing  up  to 
safe  and  sane  standards. 

But  for  us  I  cannot  see  autlvorizing  in 
one  bill  as  much  as  has  been  authorized 
in  all  housing  bills  since  their  beginning 
in  the  1930's  to  meet  so-called  emergen- 
cy housing  needs.  Comparing  our  situa- 
tion with  that  of  Russia,  we  have  at  pres- 
ent an  average  of  about  250  to  300  square 
feet  of  dwelling  space  per  person,  five 
times  the  Russian  average. 

These  comments  are  not  meant  to  im- 
ply that  we  should  use  the  very  inade- 
quate Russian  housing  standards  as  a 
base  against  which  to  compare  our  hous- 
ing programs.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  declared  national  housing  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
level  of  environment  for  everj-  American 
family.  My  concern  is  that  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  are  using  panic  tactics 
to  push  through  the  most  extravagant 
housing  bill  in  history.  And  in  so  doing 
they  are  keeping  very  quiet  about  the 
great  advancements  we  have  made  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  This  legislation  is 
advancing  steadily  but  quietly  through 
Congress  under  what  are  roally  false 
pretenses. 

nOEEALIZED    MIDDLE-INCOME    HOUSING 
UNNECESSARY 

What  concerns  me  most  is  tlie  prop>osal 
to  have  the  Federal  Governraent  move 
into  the  middle-income  housing  field — 
income  brackets  of  $4,000-$6,{K)0 — under 


the  guise  that  these  people  are  trapped 
between  public  housing  on  the  one  hand 
and  luxury  housing  on  the  other.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that,  in  proposing  this 
program,  the  administration  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  would  not 
rely  upon  the  1956  housing  inventory  by 
the  Census  Bureau  as  to  the  housing 
status  of  America's  great  middle  class. 
This  is  the  latest  census  available.  The 
complete  1960  data  will  not  be  out  until 
later  this  year. 

Referring  to  owner-occupied  units,  of 
the  7  million  American  families  living 
in  owner-occupied  dwellings  in  the 
middle-income  brackets  in  1956:  First, 
1.819.485  had  a  conventional  mortgage: 
second.  1.188.547  had  a  VA  mortgage; 
third.  6C8.570  had  an  FHA  mortgage; 
fourth,  about  2  milhon  who  had  pur- 
chased with  a  mortgage  held  free  and 
clear  at  the  lime  of  the  1956  inventorv*  of 
housing,  and  fifth,  there  were  over  1 
million  in  this  category  who  had  acquired 
their  homes  without  a  mortgage. 

As  to  the  condition  cf  these  nonmort- 
gaged  properties.  93  percent  of  these  oc- 
cupied by  the  $4.000-$6,000  income 
group   were   not   dilapidated. 

Of  more  than  11  million  families  in 
the  $4.00O-$6.000  income  bracket  living 
in  both  owner-occupied  and  renter- 
occupied  units,  only  1.350.121  lived  in 
either  dilapidated  housing  or  housing 
lacking  facilities.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  more  than  half  of  these  units 
are  located  in  nonmetropohtan.  or  rural, 
areas  where  adequate  building  codes  are 
infrequent  and  where  adequate  housing 
codes  are  almost  nonexistent. 

These  arc  official  census  figures.  Tl.ey 
repudiate  the  allegation  that  moderate- 
income  families  need  a  new  form  of  pub- 
lic housing.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
want  to  accept  the  1956  housing  inven- 
tory, it  ought  at  least  to  wait  a  few 
months  until  the  final  housing  part  of 
the  1960  census  will  be  available,  and 
then  Congress  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
the  condition  of  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families. 

There  were  significant  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  American  housing  be- 
tween the  1950  census  and  the  1956  cen- 
sus. And  preliminary  figures  issued  by 
the  Census  Bureau  last  March  indicate 
that  the  trend  has  continued  tlirough 
1960.  We  should  wait  for  these  final  fig- 
ures before  acting  on  this  extravagant 
legi-lation.  If  Congress  decides  to  go 
ahead  after  seeing  the  1960  data,  that  is 
its  prerogative.  But  I  find  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  reasoning  that  we  should 
expand  our  Federal  housing  programs 
when  the  status  of  our  private  housing 
is  being  continually  improved  and  up- 
graded. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  between 
1950  and  1960,  occupied  housing  in- 
creased by  10 1  million  units,  but  the 
number  of  occupied  units  with  complete 
plumbing  facilities  and  good  quality 
structures  expanded  by  16.5  million. 
These  better  quality  units  with  complete 
facilities,  which  constituted  only  64  per- 
cent of  the  total  occupied  inventory  in 
1950,  represented  83  percent  in  1960. 
Meanwhile,  occupied  housing  of  lower 
standard — in  dilapidated   structures  or 
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lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities — 
declined  by  6,4  million  units,  or  by  two- 
fifths. 

During  the  same  period  that  our  hou.-- 
in4  was  improved,  vacancies  rose  consid- 
erably. The  number  of  vacant  tiood- 
quality  units  available  fur  rent  or  sale 
more  than  doubled,  to  2  0  million  unit-s 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  a  year  and  a  half's 
worth  of  new  construction  at  recent 
rates  of  output.  By  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  the  rental  vacancy  rate. 
which  was  2  6  percent  in  1950,  reached  a 
postwar  hmh  of  8  0  percent. 

Much  of  this  supply  of  vacant  hous- 
iiiii  appears  to  be  well  within  the  finan- 
cial reach  of  low  or  moderate  income 
groups.  The  typical  rent  of  vacant 
units  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961  was 
S53  per  month,  and  the  typical  asking 
price  of  vacant  dwellings  for  sale  was 
$12,500.  according  to  a  Census  Bureau 
sample  survey  Roughly  half  of  all 
\acant  units  were  offered  at  rents  or 
prices  below  tuese  medians.  This  same 
re;K)rt  shows  that  the  level  of  quality 
of  these  vacant  units,  as  measured  by 
pluinbmg  facilities,  did  not  change  sig- 
nificantly over  the  period 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mi  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr   BENNETT      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
states  that  the  vacancy  rate  has  in- 
creased to  8  percent.  In  the  Senators 
opinion,  is  that  due  to  the  recent  un- 
employment problems,  or  simply  the  re- 
sult of  having  more  houses:  or  is  it  the 
result  of  both  factors'' 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  am  sure  some  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed  have  had  to  find 
less  expensive  hou.>ing,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  moved  out  onto  the 
streets  and  are  living  under  the  stars. 
I  think  the  effects  of  unemployment 
might  be  to  shift  the  pattern  of  vacancy, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the 
rate  of  vacancy  tremendously. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  So.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator,  the  increase  in  the 
vacancy  rate  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
number  of  houses,  rather  than  to  other 
conditions? 

Mr  BENNETT,  I  think  that  is  true. 
New  houses  have  been  built.  Maiiy 
houses  are  built  by  builders  for  inven- 
tory, with  the  expectation  of  selling 
them  later.  Tlie  rate  of  building  is  cur- 
rently approximately  lU  million  units  a 
year.  Apparently  our  family  forma- 
tions liave  not  been   keeping  pace. 

I  know  many  people  in  this  country 
feel  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  move 
into  a  new  house  and  that  we  should 
look  down  in  pity  on  those  who  have  to 
live  in  old  houses  I  think  most  vacan- 
cies, obviously,  are  m  the  older  houses. 
This  represents  a  shift  from  old  to  new 
hjiuses. 

/Mr.     SALTONSTALL      In     the     next 
/paragraph   of   the  Senator's  speech  he 
/  says. 

/  The   typical    rent    of  vacant   units   In   the 

'  first  quarter  of  1961  was  $53  per  month, 
and  the  typical  asking  price  of  vacant  dwell- 
ings for  sale  was  $12,500, 


Am  I  correct  in  estimating  tliat  under 
the  ternxs  of  the  bill,  using  the  20-per- 
cent ratio  of  a  man's  income  to  deter- 
mine what  he  should  pay  for  a  domi- 
cile  

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  ratio  the 
sociologists  use,  ordinarily. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  this  case. 
With  a  typical  rent  of  $53  a  month,  that 
would  be  well  under  the  20  percent  for 
people  who  wished  to  occupy  the  house. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  this  theory,  any 
person  who  earned  $3,000  a  year  could 
pay  $53  a  month  for  his  rent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,.  With  a  rent  of 
$53  a  month  and  a  sales  price  of  $12,500, 
the  $53  a  month  would  be  well  under  the 
20  percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  men  whose  incomes  are  within 
the  $4,000  to  S6.000  bracket,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  group  I 
am  talking  about,  and  that  is  the  new 
group  to  be  subsidized  under  this  bill. 
I  thank  my  friend  for  emphasizing  this 
point. 

Further  additions  to  the  supply  of 
housing  are  being  made  at  a  rising  rate. 
Private  housing  starts  in  April  were  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
l.r:33,000  units,  more  than  one-fourth 
above  the  December  level  of  970.000. 
Some  further  increase  may  be  likely, 
judging  from  the  expanded  volume  of 
outstanding  mortgage  commitments. 

Another  measure  of  impro\einent  in 
our  housing  quality  is  data  on  exjjendi- 
tures  for  home  improvements.  In  a  new 
series  of  Census  Bureau  reports,  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  revealed  that  in  1960  Ameri- 
cans spent  more  than  $13  billion  for  the 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  their  dwell- 
ing places.  This  is  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  amount  spent  for  new  construc- 
tion of  all  hou.sing  units.  This  brings 
the  total  expenditures  for  all  residential 
building — including  new  buildings  and 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  existing 
buildings — to  nearly  $31  billion. 

HIDDEN    TRICKS    IN    THE    BILL 

The  proposal  to  authorize  thLs  vast 
new  spending  without  waiting  for  the  de- 
tailed facts  of  the  1960  Housing  Census 
is  only  one  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  bill.  I  wish  to  warn  my  colleagues 
against  certain  neat  hidden  tricks  in 
this  bill  whereby  public  housing  is  offered 
to  middle-income  families  under  the 
cloak  of  the  generally  accepted  section 
221  program  formerly  limited  to  dis- 
placed persons. 

First,  this  bill  offers  a  40-year,  no- 
down-payment  loan  on  a  one-family 
residence  of  up  to  $15,000  in  the  case  of 
sales  housing,  and.  of  course,  more  for 
multifamily  units. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  40-year 
mortgage.  I  invite  attention  to  a  table 
inserted  in  the  hearings,  based  on  1961 
prices,  showing  that  a  borrower  with  a 
$13,500  mortgage — as  opposed  to  $15,000 
for  the  section  221  sales  housing  pro- 
gram— acquires  no  net  equity,  after  de- 
preciation, in  this  residence  until  at  least 
20  years  have  passed.    I  refer  my  col- 


leagues to  page  800  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
mentions  the  word  'depreciation."  How- 
much  depreciation  is  legitimately  to  be 
taken  on  a  house  of  such  quality  and  size, 
per  year? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  For  a  house  which  is 
supposed  to  last  40  years.  I  assume  the 
figures  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
house  would  be  depreciated  completely 
at  the  end  of  40  years,  and  that  would 
be  2' 2  percent  per  year. 

■Witness  after  witness  has  set  forth 
data  showing  that  for  many  years  the 
homeowner  will  owe  more  on  the  mort- 
gage than  the  value  of  his  home,  in  the 
absence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
flation. 

I  was.  therefore,  amazed  to  discover  on 
pages  925  through  927  of  the  Senate 
hearings  a  table  developed  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  in- 
serted in  the  Record  to  show  that  a 
homeowner  begins  to  acquire  equity  on  a 
40 -year  no-downpayment  purchase  be- 
ginning with  the  second  year  after 
acquisition. 

However,  the  table  has  a  footnote 
which  admonishes  the  reader  to  study  an 
accompanying  memorandum  for  as- 
sumptions and  qualifications." 

Fascinated  by  what  app)eared  to  me 
to  be  an  exercise  in  dialectical  logic,  I 
read  the  assumptions  and  qualifications 
to  discover  how  the  Agency  was  able  to 
reconcile  early  accumulation  of  equity 
under  such  a  program  with  an  earlier 
Agency  pronouncement  that  the  present 
section  221  program  for  displaced  fami- 
lies, which  is  also  no  downpayment  for 
40  years,  has  resulted  in  a  greater  drain 
on  the  niA  insurance  reserves  than  any 
other  program. 

Here,  then,  are  the  Agency's  assump- 
tions and  qualifications  to  its  conclu- 
sions that  equity  will  start  accumulating 
after  the  first  year,  instead  of  after  the 
20th  year,  as  was  concluded  by  the 
nationally  known  Wenzlick  Real  Estate 
Research  Corp.  which  prepared  the 
table  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

First.  That  the  homeowner  will  pay 
more  than  is  required  on  his  monthly 
payments.  This  is  an  assumption  that 
must  fall  w.ith  a  dull  thud.  Remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  moderate- 
income  families.  There  is  far  from  an 
impressive  record  of  overpayment,  even 
among  homeowners  of  higher  priced 
FTIA  housing  who  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  such  excessive 
payments. 

Second.  Changes  in  the  value  of  the 
property  over  a  40-year  term.  Certainly, 
this  does  not  lend  weight  to  the  early 
accumulation  of  equity  unless  there  is  an 
increase  in  value  due  to  inflation. 

Third.  Changes  in  housing  market 
conditions.  Is  this  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  greater  or  less  accumulation  of 
equity?  We  no  longer  have  the  housing 
shortage  which  we  suffered  in  the  early 
post- World  War  n  years.  Witness  even 
this  year,  when  the  easing  of  the  mort- 
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gage  market  and  the  accompanying  re- 
duction in  interest  rates  failed  to  be 
reflected  in  an  upsurge  in  housing  con- 
ditions. Remember  those  2  million 
vacant  units.  Yet  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  makes  this 
assumption  to  support  his  early  equity 
accumulation  theory. 

Fourth.  Another  assumption  made  by 
the  Administrator  is  a  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  phy.sical  security 
by  the  addition  of  capital  improvements. 
But  there  is  just  as  much  chance  that 
these  additional  capital  improvements 
will  result  in  increased  debt  on  the  part 
of  the  homeowner  and  aggravate  his 
poor,  negative  equity  status  rather  than 
improve  it  as  the  Administrator  would 
have  us  believe. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  substance, 
would  that  phase  of  the  program  not 
mean  that  the  homeowner  would  have 
to  sr>end  money  of  his  own  to  make  the 
physical  improvements  because  there 
would  be  a  100 -percent  mortgage  on  the 
home? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  homeowner  would  have  to 
contribute  cash  at  a  rate  faster  than 
the  rate  of  depreciation  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  condition  assumed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  as- 
sumptions and  qualifications  to  the 
Agency's  conclusion  that  equity  accumu- 
lates after  the  first  year  are  actually 
arguments  against  the  Agency's  posi- 
tion. This  is  as  weird  an  exercise  in 
dialectics  as  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
in  my  opinion  reflects  the  desperation 
with  which  the  Administration  attempts 
to  justify  a  program  which  does  violence 
to  reason  However,  even  using  the  Ad- 
ministration's table,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count an  average  sales  commission  of  5 
percent,  the  borrower  still  has  no  real 
equity  until  the  23d  year. 

The  emotional  and  financial  ties  are 
broken  down  in  a  no-equity  situation 
lasting  20  or  more  years.  There  is  little, 
if  any.  financial  incentive  lo  encourage 
the  mortgagor  to  hang  on  to  the  prop- 
erty. He  could  wali  off  and  leave  it 
to  the  Government  at  any  time. 

A  mortgage  lender  making  100-percent 
loans  on  a  40-year  basis  would  not  really 
be  lending  on  real  estate.  Rather,  his 
security  would  rest  entirely  in  the  FHA 
insurance  and  the  probability  that  he 
would  be  buying  FHA  debentures  is  quite 
clear.  The  result  is  little  different  from 
public  housing. 

I  believe  the  proposed  program  would 
be  public  housing  of  a  new  type  designed 
to  avoid  the  restrictions  and  difficulties 
that  surround  our  present  public  housing 
program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  A  100 -percent 
mortgage  on  a  depreciating  house  would 
have  value  only  on  two  conditions :  First, 
if  the  value  of  the  land  underneath  the 
house  increased  during  the  term  of  the 


mortgage:  or,  second,  if  there  were  in- 
flation and  the  dollar  became  of  less 
value. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  to  a  very- 
large  extent  the  value  of  the  land  under- 
neath the  house  would  also  depend  upon 
inflation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Not  entirely, 
because  it  might  be  located  in  an  area  in 
which  there  was  an  improvement  in  real 
estate  values. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  that  is  true,  but 
ordinarily  land  also  is  a  good  underpin- 
ning of  general  inflation. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  in  my 
opinion  the  proF>osal  is  a  new  public 
housing  device  intended  to  bring  more 
and  more  of  our  r>eople  into  a  situation 
in  which  they  would  be  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  for  housing. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  mortgage 
holders  would  risk  these  mortgages.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  agrees  with  that 
belief,  because  the  committee  has  added 
to  the  bill  a  provision  for  $750  million, 
which  FNMA  can  use  to  buy  the  40-year 
mortgages.  During  the  discussion  in  the 
committee  it  was  proposed  that  the 
amount  be  $1.5  billion,  and  I  believe  they 
will  eventually  have  to  have  all  of  it,  be- 
cau.se  they  will  get  all  the  mortgages  al- 
most as  fast  as  they  are  prepared. 

A  second  far-reaching  provision  of  this 
bill  would  extend  a  form  of  public  hous- 
ing to  moderate-income  families  under 
the  below-market-rate  provision.  Under 
this  provision,  a  local  public  body,  which 
includes  public  housing  authorities, 
would  be  able  to  obtain  Treasury  funds 
at  interest  rates  under  current  condi- 
tions as  low  as  S's  percent,  and  at  100 
percent  of  cost,  to  build  and  operate 
rental  housing  for  moderate-income 
families,  with  the  mortgages  eligible  for 
purchase  by  FNMA. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation are  brought  into  the  picture 
only  by  debasing  their  underlying  eco- 
nomic soundness.  The  result  is  the 
same — Government-owned  shelter  to  a 
new  tenant  class.  America's  middle 
class — at  subsidized  rents. 

There  is  a  third  hidden  trick  in  this 
bill.  Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  home 
improvement  and  rehabilitation  loans  of 
up  to  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit  to  be  re- 
paid over  a  period  of  25  years.  This  is  a 
sweeping  change  from  the  current  pro- 
gram for  home  improvements  of  $3,500 
for  5  years  for  single-family  homes  or 
$2,500  per  unit  for  7  years  for  multi- 
family  structures.  A  smart  person  could 
tie  this  feature  together  with  the  40-year, 
no  downpayment  mortgage  and  come  up 
with  more  than  a  $20,000  total  loan  in 
the  case  of  sales  housing  with  a  25-year 
mortgage  on  one  part  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  a  40-year  mortgage  on  the 
other  part,  both  with  no  downpayment. 
It  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  building 
the  units  in  two  steps.  The  first  step 
would  be  the  40-year  mortgage  for  a 
basic  part  of  a  unit.  Then,  after  a  few 
years,  the  mortgagor  could  add  addi- 
tional rooms  under  the  $10,000.  25-year 
rehabilitation  program  and  allow  both 


mortgages  to  run  concui-rently.  with  no 
downpayment  in  either  case.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  $15,000  we  have  now  granted 
$25,000,  less  any  amounts  paid  on  the 
basic  mortgage,  and  subject  to  a  current 
limit  $22,500  for  a  total  mortgage. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,.  What  would 
happen  to  the  guarantee  or  the  under- 
writing of  the  original  mortgage  which 
was  based  on  100  percent  of  cost,  with 
no  downpayment.  with  this  additional 
amount?  Would  that  mortgage  go  up. 
too? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  that  mortgage 
would  stay  where  it  is.  But.  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  man  who  operates  on  that 
basis  has  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind him.  In  one  case  he  will  have 
made  a  mortgage  which  FNMA,  in  my 
opinion,  will  have  to  buy.  In  the  other 
case,  he  will  have  made  a  loan  on  which 
he  has  25  years  to  pay.  He  is  not  forced 
to  increase  his  first  mortgage.  He  has 
two  concurrent  obhgations  backed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  think  he 
could  walk  out  and  leave  either  of  them 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  any  funda- 
mental obligation,  because  at  any  point 
within  the  first  20  years  the  property 
value  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the 
basic  mortgage  and  the  improvement 
debt  the  homeowner  has  put  on  the 
house. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  hidden 
tricks  in  this  bill.  There  are  many 
others.  My  point  is  that  Congress 
should  put  a  spothght  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  beware  of  the  pitfalls  it 
contains. 

HOW    F.^R    CAN    WE    GO? 

My  concern  over  this  legislation  is 
broader  than  the  specific  points  I  have 
raised  here.  I  have  a  philosophical 
aversion  to  continually  expanding  the 
Federal  role  in  housing  to  serve  as  a 
pohtical  crowbar  whereby  Senators  and 
Congressmen  promise  ever  greater  Fed- 
eral assistance  each  year  in  the  hope  of 
buying  political  favor. 

Take,  for  example,  the  basic  section 
203  program,  first  enacted  in  1934.  Un- 
der the  original  law.  the  statutory  ratio 
of  insurance  to  loan  value  was  80  per- 
cent and  the  mortgage  limit  was  for  20 
years  for  a  home  up  to  $16,000.  In  1938 
the  ratio  of  insurance  to  loan  value  was 
raised  to  90  percent  for  the  first  $6,000 
of  a  mortgage  for  new  housing  and  the 
term  was  extended  to  25  years  In  1948 
the  ratio  of  insurance  to  loan  value  was 
raised  to  95  percent  for  the  first  $6,000 
of  the  mortgage  for  new  housing  and 
the  term  was  extended  to  30  years.  In 
1950,  the  95 -percent  ratio  was  applied 
to  mortgages  up  to  $7,000.  or  up  to  $8,000 
in  high-cost  areas,  with  lesser  ratios 
for  amounts  above  that.  In  1954  the 
ratio  was  raised  to  97  percent  of  the 
first  $10,000  of  value.  In  1958  the  97- 
percent  ratio  applied  to  the  first  $13,500 
of  value,  with  lesser  ratios  above  $13,500 
to  a  maximum  mortgage  of  $20,000.  Fi- 
nally, in  1959,  the  basic  97-percent  ratio 
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was  continued  for  mortgages  up  to  $13  - 
500  and  the  maximum  mortgage  was 
extended  to  $22,500  for  30  years 

We  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  with 
respect  to  value.  I  suppose  the  time  for 
repayment  of  the  mortcaee  could  be 
pushed  up  to  5C  years,  but  I  think  we 
have  already  passed  the  point  where  this 
process  would  produce  any  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  home  buyer  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  the  fact,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  earlier  table,  that  in  spite 
of  all  of  this,  the  big  proportion  of  the 
American  people  are  buying  and  build- 
ing their  homes  under  other  than  FHA 
guaranteed  mortgages.  This  illustrates 
the  trend  in  one  of  the  most  basic  of  our 
programs.  Now  we  have  a  proposal  for 
a  40-year  mortgage  With  no  downpay- 
ment  for  middle  income  families.  This 
is  a  new  program  beginning  from  a  much 
higher  plateau.  How  far  can  we  go''  It 
seems  that  this  is  about  the  limit  in 
offering  liberal  provisions  for  downpay- 
ment  and  mortgage  terms.  However, 
maybe  next  year  a  proposal  will  come 
forth  which  would  even  offer  a  $1,000 
grant  to  someone  agreeing  to  syjn  one  of 
these  mortgages. 

I  think  that  we  should  step  away  from 
the  trees  and  take  a  look  at  the  forest 
and  reassess  our  whole  basic  position. 
Do  we  want  to  mamta.n  our  traditional 
free-enterprise  philosophy  with  respect 
to  housing,  or  do  we  want  to  replace  that 
with  complete  federalized  welfare  hous- 
ing for  our  citizens'' 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  M:  President, 
wr.l  the  Senator  y.eld'' 

Mr.  BENNETT     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciated 
very  much  tb.e  opportunity  to  listen  to 
the  Senator  discuss  this  problem,  be- 
cause it  concern.-^  me  very  much  as  to 
whether  we  should  e.xtend  a  40-year  no- 
down-payment  loan  to  this  cla.«s  of  hous- 
ing, when  all  the  indications  are  that 
housing  is  going  along  at  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  rate.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  It  was  at  the  rate  of  over 
1  2?0  000  units  a  year.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  There  has  not 
been  any  great  problem  connected  with 
financing  these  houses     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BENNTITT.  That  is  right.  At  the 
same  time,  the  vacancies  are  increasing. 
At  the  present  time  they  amount  to  8 
percent,  accordmc  to  the  Bureau  of 
Census  fiaures. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  People  have 
stated  that  a  man  who  gets  one  of  these 
houses  with  no  downpayment  for  40 
years  on  his  mortgage  is  tied  to  that 
house,  if  he  wants  to  move  to  another 
location  or  if  he  wants  to  move  to  an- 
other city,  because  the  mortgage  may  be- 
come greater  than  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  house,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  would  have  to  pay  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  that  house  if  the  mort- 
gagees sold  for  less  than  the  value  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  BENNI:TT  Tliat  is  one  way  of 
lookiing  at  it.  It  soems  to  me  that  if  I 
found  myself  with  a  house  for  which  I 
had  paid  $13,500  and  I  had  paid  on  it 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  discov- 


ered that  I  still  owed  $13,000  on  It.  and 
that  all  I  could  get  for  it  was  $11,000.  I 
believe  I  would  walk  out  and  leave  it. 
becau.se  the  mortgage  is  guaranteed  to 
the  lender.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  probably  be  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage.  I  do  not  believe  any  private 
investor  would  invest  money  in  that  kind 
of  mortgage. 

Rather  than  tying  the  man  to  the 
house,  I  believe  this  would  give  him  an 
excuse  to  decide  that  he  liked  a  different 
house  or  a  better  house  somewhere  else. 
He  would  merely  default  and  walk  out 
and  leave  the  house.  There  is  apparently 
nothmg  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
another  no-down-payment,  40-year 
mortgage  on  another  house. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  is  that  the  mortgage  is 
really  not  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate, 
but  a  mortgage  which  is  based  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  Federal   Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Entirely  so.  That  is 
all  there  really  is  behind  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  man 
walks  out,  am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing that  the  Government  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  house  if  the  mortgagor  de- 
faults? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  after  foreclosure 
proceedings  have  been  carried  through. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  value  is 
not  there  for  the  mortgagor  to  sell. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  another  observation.  In  the  deal 
for  the  house  for  v.hich  there  would  be 
a  no-down-paymcnt  mortgage  for  40 
years,  there  will  be  included  many  items 
which  do  not  have  a  40-year  life.  In- 
cluded will  be  kitchen  equipment.  That 
has  a  life  of  perhaps  10  or  15  years,  at 
the  most.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
of  selling  building  supplies.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  could  try  to  get  any- 
one to  guarantee  a  roof  for  40  years. 
One  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  guarantee 
for  10  years  and  then  be  lucky  to  find 
someone  who  wiU  live  up  to  that  guar- 
antee if  the  roof  should  need   repairs. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  items  that 
have  a  life  much  shorter  than  40  years, 
and  taking  40  years  to  pav. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  present 
law  it  is  25  years,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No:  it  has  gone  up 
to  30  years  for  some  of  the  basic  sales 
programs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  pending 
proposal  would  extend  it  from  30  years 
to  40  years? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  gone  up  to  30 
years  for  our  basic  programs.  The  pro- 
posal now  is  to  make  it  40  years  for 
this  new  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  extend 
it  to  this  class  of  dwellings,  with  no 
downpayment.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  a  40-year 
program  which  is  limited  to  people  who 
are  moved  out  of  their  previous  homes 
by  Government  action — the  building  of 
highways  or  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing,  or  for  some  other  similar  rea- 
son. The  proposal  before  us  would  open 
it  up  to  everyone  in  the  middle  income 
groups. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
always   supported   slum    clearance   and 


housing  bills,  the  pending  bill  disturbs 
me  greatly,  because  of  these  extensions 
which  seem  to  me  to  put  the  problem  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  would  be  taking  on  a 
great  many  more  houses,  and  will  de- 
stroy the  impetus  that  comes  from  pri- 
vate building  and  the  incentive  that 
comes  from  private  ownership  of  resi- 
dences. 

Mr  BENNETT  All  of  these  40-year 
no-down-payment  houses  will  be  built 
with  the  backing  of  Government  money, 
and  eventually  the  Government  will  sup- 
ply the  money  by  direct  draft  on  the 
Treasury  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Administration. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  said  earlier  that  I 
wondered  where  we  could  go  when  we 
got  to  100  percent  for  40  years.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
men who  said  in  effect,  "The  time  has 
come  when  the  Federal  Government 
must  go  into  the  business  of  buying 
houses  to  tear  them  down.  We  cannot 
keep  our  mechanics  busy.  We  should 
therefore  buy  100.000  houses  a  year  and 
destroy  them  so  we  can  be  sure  100.000 
houses  will  be  built  to  replace  them  " 

That  is  not  seriously  before  us.  but  it 
indicates  the  kind  of  thinking  that  goes 
Into  the  proposal  that  makes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  private 
houses  for  people  without  imposing  any 
real  financial  obligations  upon  them  in 
the  process. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

WITH       RESPECT       TO       UNUSED 
TIME   FOR   DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time  for 
debate  not  used  and  reserved  on  all 
amendments  to  S.  1922.  the  housing  bill, 
considered  prior  to  Wednesday,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  June  1.  1961.  be  available 
for  further  debate  thereon  in  each  in- 
stance when  they  are  next  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  perhaps  I  should  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  the  program  is  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  insofar  as  he  can  now 
determine  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  in  good  part  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case]  reaches  the  floor  to  consider 
the  so-called  Gruening  amendment. 

An  agreement  has  already  been  en- 
tered into  to  vote  on  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  tomorrow.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  complete  action  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  tomorrow  and  to  make  good 
progress  on,  if  not  to  finish,  the  housing 
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bill  on  the  same  day.  If  action  on  the 
housing  bill  is  not  completed  tomorrow, 
iv  will  be  carried  over  until  Thursday. 

On  Friday,  it  is  planned  to  take  up 
some  of  the  items  on  the  calendar  which 
went  over  under  objection. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
raised  the  question,  I  wish  to  serve  no- 
tice that  beginning  tomorrow  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  every  Senator  to  be 
present  from  that  day  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <HR  6345  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  extend 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  HaydenI.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  to  all 
of  the  other  members  of  that  commit- 
tee my  warm  congratulations  on  the  ex- 
cellent bill  they  have  reported  to  the 
Senate,  providing  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the 
chairman,  who  comes  from  Arizona,  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  frontier.  He  knows 
the  old  frontier,  and  he  knows  the  New 
Frontier.  More  important,  he  knows 
what  Is  required  if  America's  natural  re- 
sources are  to  be  developed  and  protected 
for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
instructions  from  the  committee  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior which  direct  them  to  cooperate 
in  making  an  appraisal  of  the  range  re- 
sources of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  I  urged  the  previous  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider,  and  I  say 
frankly  that  he  evidenced  little  interest 
in  the  suggestion.  However,  the  stock- 
men in  my  State  made  the  suggestion 
to  me  and.  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sound 
idea.  Such  a  study  is  long  overdue.  I 
shall  be  completely  satisfied  if  the  Secre- 
taries proceed  carefully  to  map  out  and 
delineate  what  must  be  done  to  amass 
the  necessai-y  facts  during  this  coming 
year.  To  me  it  is  an  astounding  thing 
that  we  have  never  had  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  our  important  range  resources 
and  the  growing  imix)rtance  of  proper 
land  use  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
make  this  study  carefully  and  completely 
-SO  that  it  will  be  useful  as  a  device  for 
planning  consei-vation  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  made 
.substantial  increases  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  grazing  adminis- 
tration and  soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion. Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
cuts  in  range  use  in  eastern  Oregon.  I 
am  satisfied  that  these  would  not  have 
occurred  if  the  budgets  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  had  requested  adequate  funds. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  that  al- 
most every  year  we  allowed  as  much  as 


was  requested  in  the  budget  for  these 
vital  functions,  and  in  many  years  we 
increased  the  budget  requests. 

The  foresight  shown  by  the  committee 
in  making  a  fully  adequate  appropriation 
to  the  US  Forest  Service  for  all  parts 
of  its  important  conservation  work  is 
most  commendable.  The  committee  pre- 
sented a  balanced  bill  for  this  important 
agency.  The  national  forest  program  is 
augmented  by  a  $30  million  increase 
which  will  cover  such  vital  work  as  re- 
forestation, recreation,  range  improve- 
ment, watershed  protection,  and  wild- 
life management.  In  addition,  a  special 
allotment  of  4i955,000  has  been  made  for 
improved  fire  protection.  These  two  ap- 
propriations, taken  together,  should 
bring  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests  up  to  the  level  that  these  times 
require.  Anything  less  represents  inade- 
quate management  of  these  great  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  afternoon, 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  which  tlie  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender]  is  the  chairman,  I  testi- 
fied in  support  of  a  public  works  appro- 
priation for  Oregon  under  the  title  "In- 
vestments That  Increase  the  Nation's 
Resources."  Just  before  I  was  to  begin 
my  testimony,  I  received  an  emergency 
call  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  advis- 
ing me  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  had  oflered 
an  amendment  which  sought  to  cut  at 
least  50  percent  from  an  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  for  the 
Forest  Service  appropriation.  I  came 
here  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  learned, 
to  my  great  pleasure,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
ByrdI  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  leader  he  had  helped  to 
reach  a  procedural  agreement  to  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

I  desired  to  make  these  few  remarks  in 
opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amendment 
this  afternoon,  so  that  the  Senators 
might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  the 
point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

I  repeat  what  I  just  said  concerning 
the  increase  which  was  recommended  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  pre- 
sented a  balanced  proposal  for  this  im- 
portant agency,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
It  augmented  the  national  forest  pro- 
gram by  a  $30  million  increase  which 
will  cover  such  vital  work  as  reforesta- 
tion, recreation,  range  improvement, 
watershed  protection,  and  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  we  economize 
on  these  needs.  It  is  suggested  that  we 
cut  by  some  50  percent  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  for  a  $30  million 
increase  in  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  Forest  Service. 

As  I  said,  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  in  the  Chamber  when  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 


made.  I  was  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  I  have  never  learned 
how  I  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgmia  and  tlie  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield],  tlie  majority  leader, 
for  at  least  pre\enting  the  Dirksen 
amendment  from  coming  to  a  voice  vote 
this  afternoon,  when  very  few  Senators 
were  present  in  the  Chamber.  If  there 
had  been  a  voice  vote  while  many  Sen- 
ators who  are  supporters  of  a  needed 
conservation  program  had  been  off  the 
floor,  attending  to  other  Senate  busi- 
ness, the  amendment  might  very  well 
have  been  agreed  to,  and  great  damage 
would  have  been  sustained  not  only  by 
our  generation  but  also  generations  to 
come. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  fact  or  two  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  keep  in  mind  when 
we  vote  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  to- 
morrow, and  when  I  hope  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Last  year  the 
Forest  Service,  in  many  of  its  holdings, 
suffered  the  greatest  fire  losses  in  50 
years.  I  repeat:  The  devastating  forest 
fires  of  last  year  in  many  of  the  national 
forests  and  on  many  of  the  Federal  graz- 
ing lands  were  the  worst  in  50  years. 
Now  it  is  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  cut  back  on  both  the 
range  rehabilitation  program  and  the 
reforestation  program  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice. How  can  we  be  so  shprtsighted? 
How  can  we  be  so  derelict  in  Connection 
with  our  responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions? 

Each  generation  is  called  upon,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  what  might  ap- 
pear to  be  sacrifices  for  future  genera- 
tions. But  the  profMDsal  we  are  con- 
sidering is  not.  in  fact,  a  sacrifice  of  a 
single  dollar  of  the  taxpayers.  When 
we  vote  for  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee,  we 
.shall  be  voting  to  put  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  taxpayers.  We  shall  be  voting 
for  a  program  which  will  result  in  tre- 
mendous savings  for  the  taxpayers.  We 
shall  be  voting  for  an  investment  in  a 
self-liquidating  program.  We  shall  be 
voting  for  an  investment  in  reforesta- 
tion, fire  prevention,  range  lehabilita- 
tion.  and  watershed  protection  which 
future  generations  of  Americans  will 
sorely  need. 

I  hope  that  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
not  write  a  historical  record  of  letting 
them  down,  because  this  appropriation 
need  of  the  US  Forest  Service  is  so 
important  that  any  reduction  of  it  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  rights  of 
future   generations  of   Americans. 

Let  us  consider  the  needed  money  for 
watershed  protection.  If  m  our  genera- 
tion we  do  not  follow  the  conservation 
program  necessary  in  order  to  guarantee 
a  legacy  of  adequate  water  supply  for 
future  generations,  wtiat  will  the  people 
m  many  parts  of  the  United  States  do 
for  water.  50  years  from  now ''  Do  Sen- 
ators think  It  is  possible  to  strip  the 
mountainsides  of  this  country  of  stand- 
ing timber  and  still  have  enough  water, 
50  years  from  today,  for  the  needs  of 
the  American  people?  The  experts  will 
tell  you  that  is  impossible. 
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Also  let  Senators  consider  the  shock- 
ing experience  of  other  countries  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom. 
Other  countries  have  made  the  same 
mistake :  once  they  were  covered  with 
the  nch  forest  vegetation,  but  they 
squandered  it,  and  thus  their  water 
tables  were  lowered:  and.  as  that  hap- 
pened, their  civilization  declined,  and 
followed  the  water  table.  That  has  al- 
ways been  true;  no  civilization  climbs 
on  a  falling?  water  table. 

So  when  the  Senator  frum  An/ona 
[Mr.  H.^YDEN;  and  his  committee  rec- 
omm':'nded  this  $30  m.llion  increa.se  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, they  based  their  recommendation 
on  the  facts  which  were  presented  to 
their  committee.  Those  facts — as  set 
forth  m  the  testimony  of  witness  after 
witness — show  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
catic  n  for  squandering  the  natural  re- 
sources which  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  for  if 
those  natural  resources  are  squandered, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  leave  a  heritage 
of  economic  freedom — upon  which  poli- 
tical freedom  is  completely  dependent — 
to  our  great-grandchildren  and — yes — 
to  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  GRUTNTNG  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from.  Oreffon  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska"' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QRUP2TING.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  on  his  extremely  constructive 
and  far-sie:hted  presentation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  this 
appropriation  item  is  not  really  an  in- 
vestment, and  whether  it  is  not  the  type 
of  mvestment  which  would  be  included 
in  a  capital  budget — which  he  has  often 
proposed — if  we  had  one. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  need  for  a  capital  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  been  proceeding  on  the  fali>e 
assumption.  I  respectfully  say,  that  if 
we  make  a  cut  in  the  budget  of  the 
Forest  Service,  we  are  making  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  operating  budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  that  is  not  the  case.  In- 
stead, such  a  cut  will  be  a  cut  in  the  cap- 
ital investments  owned  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  thus  the  Con- 
gress will — if  It  makes  the  proposed 
cut— be  following  an  extremely  poor 
course  of  housekeeping  procedure  in 
connection  with  protection  of  the  wealth 
of  America. 

Failure  to  rehabilitate  the  range  would 
be  a  shocking  false  economy. 

Failure  to  reforest  the  burned-over 
lands  of  Federal  forest.s — and  also  those 
of  private  forests.  I  mny  say — v\ouId  be 
a  .-hocking  false  f-conomy. 

Failure  to  protect  the  watersheds  of 
the  United  States  would  be  a  shocking 
false  economy. 

Failure  to  provide  the  Forest  Service 
with  adequate  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  a  flre-protection  program  on  our  pub- 
lic lands  would  be  a  shocking  false  econ- 
omy. 


In  short,  there  is  no  economy  in  the 
program  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Instead,  it  would  really  amount 
to  a  weakening  of  the  capital  invest- 
ments constituting  the  wealth  of  the 
American  people.  These  are  the  great 
income-producing  investments  of  the 
American  people. 

Certainly  it  is  a  truism,  which  all 
should  recognize,  that  the  great  national 
forests  and  the  great  national  range 
lands  are  self-liquidating,  insofar  as 
any  appropriated  funds  the  Government 
spends  on  them  are  concerned.  They 
are  income-producing. 

Let  us  consider  the  income  the  Federal 
Government  receives  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  timber:  Let  me  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  requesting  in 
this  appropriation  item  Is  a  paltry  sum 
and  a  parsimonious  sum,  when  compared 
with  the  appropriation  which  should  be 
made  under  the  good  investment  policy 
the  American  people  will  insist  that 
their  legislators  follow  in  protecting  the 
people's  investment  in  these  natural  re- 
sources. So  here  is  one  place  where 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  cutting  down  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  item,  because  to  do  so 
v.'ould  be  to  spell  out  in  capital  letters 
the  words  "false  economy." 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  tomorrow  afternoon  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

If  the  $30  million  item  advocated  by 
the  committee  were  spent  on  only  two 
items — namely,  range  rehabilitation  and 
forest  rehabilitation — the  money  would 
be  well  spent.  Certainly  the  amount 
recommended  is  not  an  excessive  one. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  enough.  However,  after 
the  committee  came  forward  with  a  S30 
million  increase,  it  was  then  proposed 
that  it  be  reduced  50  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI  is  now  re- 
turning to  the  floor.  Certainly  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  in  his  presence. 
I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  in  the  last  30 
minutes  I  have  expressed,  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State,  but.  I 
believe,  also  on  behalf  of  all  conserva- 
tionists in  America — not  only  those  who 
believe  in  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  but  also  those  who  believe 
in  the  conservation  of  our  human  re- 
sources— our  sincere  thanks  for  the  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  of  this  great 
frontiersman  from  Arizona.  He  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  as  rec- 
ommended by  his  committee,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  which  he  and  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  were  able  to 
protect,  when  some  of  us  were  neces- 
sarily off  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Those 
Senators  were  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  protect  this  proposed  increase  in  this 
appropriation  bill  item  until  all  of  us 
could  be  present  tomorrow,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

So  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  foresightedness  in  con- 
nection with  the  recommendation  he 
and   his   committee  have  made;    and   I 


wish  him  to  know  that  we  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  tomorrow, 
in  opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
which  just  now  I  have  stated  not  only 
si>ells  out  false  economy,  but  also,  in  my 
judgment,  will  do  great  damage  to  the 
welfare  of  the  generations  who  will  fol- 
low us  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  line  with  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  should  like  also 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
den  1 .  for  including  in  the  bill  the  item 
of  $350,000  for  a  forest  research  labora- 
tory for  the  va.st  interior  forests  of 
Alaska,  which  never  have  received  ade- 
quate attention.  Although  we  have  two 
national  forests  along  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  the  Tongass  and  the  Chugach, 
an  area  of  not  le.ss  than  200,000  square 
miles  in  the  interior  is  covered  by  forest 
growth  composed  of  black  spruce,  white 
spruce,  birch,  tamarack,  cottonwood, 
and  willow,  and  that  great  resource  has 
received  little  attention  or  protection. 
Those  vast  interior  timber  resources 
have  been  devastated  repeatedly  by  for- 
est fires.  Relatively  little  is  known  about 
the  commercial  uses  of  that  timber;  and 
this  item,  which  the  President  has  in- 
cluded in  his  budget,  will  be  of  vast 
usefulness  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Of  course,  we  .should 
realize  that  conditions  in  Alaska  are 
quite  different  from  those  in  continental 
United  States,  and  special  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  to  that  consideration. 

Mr  GRUENING.  We  appreciate  that, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  entire 
attitude  displayed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  am  also 
pleased  with  the  forward-looking  posi- 
tion taken  on  forest  research.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennk]  de- 
serves great  personal  credit  for  the  genu- 
ine Interest  he  has  consistently  displayed 
in  this  important  work.  The  committee 
increase  provides  funds  for  a  new  forest 
research  laboratory  at  Bend.  The  city 
of  Bend  has  contributed  the  site,  and 
eagerly  wishes  to  assist  in  every  practical 
way.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  mat- 
ter goes  to  conference,  the  conferees  for 
the  Senate  will  be  persuasive  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  In  impressing 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  achieving 
procre.ss  on  forest  research. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  laud  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  In  restoring  funds  for 
forest  roads.  The  House  made  a  cut  of 
$3  million  in  the  item  for  forest  roads 
and  trails — pointing  out  that  It  did  not 
wish  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  1963  au- 
thorization as  was  proposed  by  the  «wl- 
ministration. 

May  I  say  I  sit  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  am  called  upon  to 
vote  millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  developing 
the  forest  roads,  protecting  their  nat- 
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ural  resource.^,  paying  for  their  conser- 
vation programs,  and  doing  a  good  many 
other  things  which  are  not  conservation 
programs,  in  my  humble  judgment. 

Yet  I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  here  in  the  Senate  we  always 
get  out  the  carving  knives  to  carve  up 
the  legacy  of  future  generations  of 
Americans  in  respect  to  needed  appro- 
priations to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  am  always  at  a  loss  to 
understand  that  attitude.  If  this  were 
something  expendable.  Uiat  would  be  a 
different  thing :  but  our  natural  resources 
just  are  not  expendable. 

I  do  not  propose  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation  Committee  and  vote 
millions  to  be  spent  abroad — although  I 
recognize  those  millions  are  needed — un- 
less the  Senate  is  willing  to  first  protect 
Uie  natural  resources  of  our  own  country 
so  that  future  Americans  are  going  to  be 
left  a  heritage  of  natural  re.'iources  that 
will,  it  seems  to  me.  protect  their  rights 
to  the  economic  opportunity  that  natural 
resources  always  make  available  by  way 
of  the  wealth  that  they  pour  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Piesident.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  alluded  to  the  double  stand- 
ard by  which  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  vote,  without  question,  billions  of  dol- 
lars— almost  always  in  the  form  of  blank 
checks — for  forest  rehabilitation  abroad, 
for  all  kinds  of  economic  development  in 
foreign  countries,  whereas  at  the  same 
time  we  were  told  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration that  similar  expenditures  for 
almost  Identical  projects,  when  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people, 
were  unrealistic,  extravagant,  and  un- 
necessary. And  appropriations  voted  for 
these  domestic  projects  were  vetoed.  I 
hope  that  double  standard  will  disap- 
pear under  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Some  of  us  who  are  watching  the 
policy  proposals  of  this  administration 
will  be  guided  very  much  in  our  attitude 
toward  expenditures  requested  for  for- 
eign aid  by  the  evidence  that  there  is 
corresponding  solicitude  for  the  needs  of 
the  folks  at  home,  which,  in  my  perhaps 
limited  Judgment.  I  feel  deserve  a  prior- 
ity, not  merely  equality.  I  think  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  should 
come  first;  and  If  that  is  a  narrow  and 
a  provincial  view.  I  plead  guilty.  That 
is  my  view,  and  I  shall  retain  it. 

I  hope  as  these  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects  come  before 
the  Congress,  they  will  be  approved  by 
the  administration,  if  It  expects  us  to 
vote  billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  coi  tributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee time  and  time  again,  because  what  he 
has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  .\&&  been  pre.ssing 
for  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  Is  seeking  to  ge*.  us  at  least  to 
eliminate  the  double  standard. 

The  American  people  are  entitled — 
and  this  is,  I  think,  ttie  point  of  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska — to  an  equal  break: 
but  time  and  time  again  they  do  not 
get  even  an  equal  break. 

The  instance  before  us  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  we  mean.  Here  we  are 
with  a  great  need  of  doing  a  better  job 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment in  our  natural  resources,  and 
the  thought  is  that  we  ought  to  strike 
into  it  with  a  meat  ax  and  eliminate  it. 
I  am  for  the  elimination  of  waste  any- 
where in  the  Government,  where  it  can 
be  shown,  including  foreign  aid;  but  the 
double  standard  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  talking  about  cannot 
be  justified,  neither  in  our  natural  re- 
resources,  nor  in  other  fields. 

I  must  not  get  started  on  this  subject, 
because  I  will  be  making  a  full  length 
speech  on  it.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  just  spoken  about  the  disparity 
which  exists  between  what  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  under  foreign  aid  programs  for 
the  protection  of  natural  resources 
abroad  and  for  the  building  of  roads 
abroad  and  the  diflQcult  time  we  have  in 
the  Senate  in  getting  necessary  funds 
appropriated  for  access  roads  so  we  can 
oflacially  harvest  overripe,  wind-blown, 
diseased  timber,  the  loss  of  which  costs 
the  American  people  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  which  could  be 
saved  if  we  had  access  roads  into  that 
timber. 

The  fact  that  we  have  this  great  dis- 
parity between  our  domestic  policy  and 
our  foreign  aid  policy  can  be  illustrated 
in  another  program,  to  which  I  have  been 
devoting  many  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  for  several  weeks,  namely,  the 
whole  educational  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

How  concerned  and  excited  some 
American  people  get  when  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that,  under  the  National 
EVefense  Education  Act.  we  recognize  that 
the  training  of  a  nuclear  phsjncist.  or  a 
biochemist,  or  a  surgeon,  or  any  other 
trained  individual  so  vitally  needed  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  is  just  as  im- 
portant whether  that  student  is  in  a 
private  school  or  is  in  a  public  school, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  work  out  a  for- 
mula whereby  we  can  provide  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  benefit  of  a  child  in 
the  development  of  a  particular  intel- 
lectual qualification  that  we  seek  to  de- 
velop in  the  interests  of  our  countrj'. 

So  we  have  had  estabhshed  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  the 
principle  that  money  can  be  spent  to 
train  an  individual  student,  irrespective 
of  whether  he  is  in  a  public  or  private 
school,  so  long  as  the  money  is  spent  on 
him  for  specialized  training  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

Oh.  one  has  to  be  in  Congress  to  really 
fuDy  appreciate  how  disturbed  some 
people  can  become  over  a  doctrine  that 
has  no  relationship  whatsoever  in  re- 
gard to  defense  expenditures,  namely, 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  chuich  and 
state. 

Yet,  look  at  the  huge  sums  of  mo;iey 
that  we  appropriate  and  send  abroad 
for  educational  purposes,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  money  will  be  administered 
and  spent  in  schools  completely  run  by 
religious  groups.    Does  anybody  want  to 


propose  to  eliminate  the  whole  educa- 
tional section  of  the  foreign  aid  bilP 
But  is  it  not  int-eresting  that  in  mutual 
security — and  by  that  term  I  include  the 
development  of  mutual  security  pro- 
grams between  and  among  nations — it  is 
satisfactory  to  spend  millions  r.nd  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  church  education  abroad. 
without  the  checks,  the  controls,  and 
the  limitations  that  are  proposed  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
difl&culty  is?  Tti^-Atlierican  people  just 
do  not  have  the  facts.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that,  once  we  can  get  the  facts 
to  them.,  in  a  National  E)efense  Educa- 
tion Act.  cr  an  extension  of  it.  which  al- 
ready establishes  the  principle  of  help- 
ing students,  no  matter  what  school 
they  go  to,  pubhc  or  private,  and  help- 
ing schools  provide  necessary  equipment 
and  facilities  for  defense  educaiion.  u 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  perfectly  constitu- 
tional and  does  not  have  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  .state. 
I  yield  to  no  man  or  woman  m  this  body 
in  the  insistence  on  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that  there  be  a  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

The  difficulty  is  that  too  many  people 
do  not  take  the  time  to  follow  through 
and  to  see  the  application  of  such  a  pro- 
gram as  we  are  advocating  in  connection 
with  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  limits  the  expenditure  of 
each  dollar  to  specific  training  of  a  spe- 
cific student  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
defense.  Of  course,  if  one  did  not  ac- 
cept that  major  premise,  then  the  whole 
National  Defense  Act  would  fall  to  the 
carpet  of  this  fioor. 

Again  I  say  if  it  Is  proper  to  spend 
such  huge  sums  of  money  for  education 
in  countries  in  which  we  all  know  the 
education  is  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  church  administration,  or 
practically  under  the  control  of  the 
church  administration,  it  certainly  is 
proper  to  limit  the  expenditures,  under 
the  safeguards  about  which  I  have  been 
talking,  in  this  country  for  the  trainmg 
of  individual  children. 

A  nuclear  physicist,  a  surgeon,  a  bio- 
chemist, or  any  other  trained  mind  is  as 
valuable  to  the  American  people  and  as 
important  to  the  security  and  defense  of 
the  country  irrespective  of  what  is  the 
religious  faith  and  irresp>ective  of  where 
the  mind  got  its  training  in  these  recog- 
nized, special  subject  matters  so  vital  to 
protecting  the  security  of  the  country. 

That  general  principle  is  related  also 
to  the  matter  of  protecting  the  defenses 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  protection  of  our  natural 
resources.  If  it  is  aU  right  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad.  I  wish  to  say  it  is 
many,  many  more  times  all  right  for  us 
to  insist  upon  the  protection  of  our  own 
natural  resources  at  home.  Tomorrow 
the  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  one  phase 
of  this  problem,  as  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  a  further 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  protect  and  de- 
velop our  natural  resources,  one  of  these 
days  we  shall  be  unable  to  afford  to 
spend  such  vast  sums  of  money  abroad? 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  We  will  not  have  wealth  coming 
into  the  Ti-eaj,ury  if  we  drssipate  the  nat- 
ural resources  from  which  we  raise  the 
money  to  protect,  the  natural  resources. 
Once  we  destroy  our  resources  Lhey  will 
be  ^'one.  Not  only  will  the  natural  re- 
.sources  be  gone,  but  also  the  wealth  pro- 
duction which  the  resources,  if  con- 
served, would  produce  will  be  gone  for 
all  time. 

We  must  not  forget  that  great  civiliza- 
tion's have  followed  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. China  and  the  Middle  East  have 
great  eroded  areas,  demonstrating  there 
was  no  protection  of  natural  resources 
and  no  protection  of  the  water  table. 
Really,  there  was  no  protection  of  the 
people's  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  need  for  forest  research,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
StennisI  has  recognized  it  very  wisely — 
I  was  delighted  to  support  him  in  his 
effort — and  ha.s  included  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  a  forest  research  institute 
ai  Bend.  Greg. 

A,>  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  city  of 
Bend  has  contributed  the  site,  and 
eagerly  wishes  to  assist  in  every  prac- 
tical way.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  this 
matter  iroes  to  conference,  the  conferees 
for  the  Senate  will  be  persuasive  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  in  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  desirability  of  achiev- 
ing progress  on  forest  research. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  laud  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  restoring 
funds  for  forest  roads.  The  House  made 
a  cut  of  .S3  million  for  forest  roads  and 
trails,  pontmg  out  that  it  did  not  wish 
to  utilize  as  much  of  the  1963  authoriza- 
tion a.s  was  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Senate  committee  has  responded 
by  providing  a  $3  million  increase  under 
the  program  to  purchase  access  roads. 
The  e.xpenditure  of  this  money  will  be 
of  great  help  in  opening  up  several  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  national  forest  timber 
now  served  by  private  roads,  but  un- 
available to  market.  I  view  this  action 
by  the  committee  as  a  desirable  alterna- 
tive to  providing  new  funds  for  construc- 
tion, as  much  as  the.se  are  needed.  The 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  bring  immediate  offsetting  revenues 
into  the  Treasury  and  thus  this  action 
should  be  viewed  as  a  wi.se  investment 
rather  than  an  expenditure. 

I  have  singled  out  only  these  few  items 
for  special  commendation,  and  I  close  by 
reiterating  that  the  committee  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  wi.sdom  and  ex- 
tremely sound  judgment  in  discharging 
its  constitutional  obligation  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities effectively  for  the  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  there  should  follow  now  in  the 
Record,     immediately     hereafter,     the 


statement  I  made  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  afternoon,  without 
my  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
:t.  I  testified  on  public  works  appro- 
priations for  Oregon  under  the  title  'In- 
vestments Tliat  Increase  the  Nation's 
Resources.  '  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  c>bjection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Works  Appropriations  for  Oregon — 
Investments  That  Increase  the  Nation's 
Resources 
(Statement  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  before 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committ«e  on  Appropriations.  US  Senate. 
June  6.  1961) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  year  the  Implementation  of  the 
Nation's  public  works  program  through  ap- 
propriations fcr  projects  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  matter  of 
enormous  Importance.  In  these  projects  we 
are  building,  not  for  today  alone,  but  for 
tomorrow  and  for  America  of  the  future. 
What  we  do  now  will  mean  benefits  for  our 
generation  and  for  those  who  follow  us  for 
decades  to  come. 

self-liquidating  projects  should   be 
treated  as  capital  assets 

Our  lack  of  budgetary  Imagination,  our 
failure  to  deal  on  a  businesslike  basis  with 
our  Income-producing  resource  assets  Is  cost- 
ing us  heavily  through  deferred  construc- 
tion. We  are  bringing  this  burden  upon 
ourselves  by  our  refusal  to  deal  with  these 
assets  as  would  the  prudent  businessman. 
We  still  Insist  upon  building  revenue-pro- 
ducing projects  such  as  multipurpose  dams 
out  of  current  appropriations.  If  the  busi- 
nessman were  to  try  to  construct  his  factory 
or  warehouse  or  to  purchase  his  machinery 
and  equipment  out  of  current  operating 
revenues,  he  would  never  catch  up  with  his 
competitors.  Again  this  year,  as  I  have  said 
for  many  years  before,  these  great  resource 
projects,  particularly  our  multipurpose  dams, 
should  be  treated  apart  from  the  ordinary 
budget  procedures  and  placed  under  a  20th 
century  capital  budget  program. 

The  sooner  these  Income-producing, 
wealth-creating  projects  are  completed,  the 
sooner  will  their  great  benefits  by  way  of 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  flood  con- 
trol, water  pollution  abatement,  navigation 
control,  and  recreation  benefits,  become 
available. 

PUBLIC    WORKS a    REMEDY    FOR 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  h£is  reached  serious  pro- 
portions in  Oregon  during  the  past  year. 
For  example,  the  most  recent  official  figures 
available  show  that  the  overall  rate  of  unem- 
ployment In  Oregon  Is  almost  6' 2  percent  of 
the  workers  In  Jobs  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

Unemployment  In  Oregon  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  sp>eclal  magnitude  because  Oregon 
Is  essentially  i  one-Industry  State.  Lumber 
Is  our  basic  Industry.  When  the  lumber  In- 
dustry slump.s.  unemployment  goes  on  the 
rise  and  business  declines.  As  yet,  we  have 
not  developed  alternative  industries  to  take 
up  the  slack.  Until  we  do  so,  employment 
of  Oregon's  very  competent  and  efficient 
labor  force  on  much-needed  public  works 
projects  can  supply  at  least  a  partial  answer 
to  the  problem. 

NEW  starts  for  OREGON 

The  budget  submitted  by  President  Elsen- 
hower   offered    no    new   starts    for    projects 


within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  State  of  Oregon.  Early  this 
year  I  urged  the  new  administration  to  re- 
vise the  Elsenhower  budget  so  as  to  Include 
some  new  starts  In  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol and  Increased  employment.  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  learned 
that  President  Kennedy's  revised  and  in- 
creased budget  of  March  24.  1961.  made 
possible  the  Inclusion  of  a  request  of  $1 
million  for  the  start  of  construction  on  Fall 
Creek  Dam  in  Oregon. 

Two  new  reclamation  starts  for  eastern 
Oregon  are  Included  In  the  budget— Bully 
Creek  Dam  and  the  Dalles  project,  western 
division. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  ensuing  portion  of  this  statement 
covers  my  recommendations  concerning  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1962  for  public  works 
projects  In  Oregon.  Included  are  projects 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  well 
as  the  traiasmisslon  line  and  substation  pro- 
grams of  the  Bonneville  administration. 

ARMY     CORPS    or    ENGINEERS 

1.  Construction 

A.  Flood  Control  and  or  Power  Projects 
John  Day  lock  and  dam 

John  Day  Dam.  located  on  the  Columbia 
River  approximately  26  miles  upstream  from 
The  Dalles.  Oreg  .  has  been  under  construc- 
tion since  June  1959  It  is  estimated  that  8 
years,  including  fiscal  1962  will  be  required 
for  its  completion,  although  I  hope  that  ac- 
celerated appropriations  in  the  years  ahead 
will  enable  Its  great  benefits  to  be  realized 
In  advance  of  this  schedule 

John  Day  Dam  will  create  a  reservoir  of 
76  miles  and  will  provide  500.000  acre- 
feet  of  flood  control  storage.  The  proj- 
ect will  consist  Initially  of  8  generators  and 
12  skeleton  units  to  accommcxlate  future 
generators.  The  20  units,  when  Installed, 
will  provide  135.000  kilowatts  each.  In  re- 
cent testimony  the  division  engineer  Indi- 
cated the  possible  Installation  of  10  genera- 
tors at  the  outset. 

Benefits  to  be  conferred  by  John  Day  Dam 
Include  flood  control,  navigation,  power  gen- 
eration, and  recreation.  Irrigation  benefits 
will  be  provided  by  reducing  pumping  lifts 
to  Irrigable  lands  near  the  reservoir. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1962  on  this 
project  was  $31  million,  but  earlier  this  year 
the  Corps  told  me  it  had  a  capability,  from 
a  strictly  engineering  standpoint,  of  $35  mil- 
lion. However,  when  the  Corps  testified,  the 
capability  was  only  $31  million.  Apparently 
this  reflected  a  more  leisurely  pace  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  project — an  ex- 
tension from  April  1967  to  June  1969. 

For  2  years  In  succession,  the  John  Day 
Dam  project  has  been  subjected  either  to 
Inadequate  budget  requests,  reductions  In 
funds  usable  by  the  Corps,  or  congressional 
reductions  in  budget  requests.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  delay  In  the  construction 
schedule  for  this  project  with  consequent 
losses  of  benefits  Incident  to  such  delay.  I 
ask  the  committee  s  thorough  review  of  the 
appropriations  history  relative  to  John  Day 
Dam  and  urge  the  committee  to  take  prompt 
action  to  bring  the  project  back  to  a  sched- 
ule that  will  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
program  of  construction  envisaged  In  the 
original  plan. 

Green  Peter  Reservoir 
Last  year  the  initial  appropriation  of 
$1,400,000  for  construction  funds  on  Green 
Peter  Dam  culminated  a  battle  which  we 
waged  for  several  years  to  preserve  this  dam 
as  a  multipurpose  project  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

Green  Peter  E>am  will  be  located  on  the 
Middle     Santlam     River.     Its     reregulatlng 
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dam,  Foster  Reservoir,  wlH  be  situated  on  the 
South  Santlam  about  7  miles  downstream 
from  Green  Peter  Th(?  project  will  provide 
flood  oontrol  and  hyd  re  electric  power  gener- 
ation and  will  serve  to  i educe  fluctuations  In 
downstream  flows  created  by  the  peaking 
plant  at  Green  Peter 

The  budget  of  fiscal  1962  called  for  $6  mil- 
lion for  further  construction  work.  I  ask 
the  committee  to  approve  the  full  amount 
which  the  corps  earlier  this  year  told  me  It 
could  use,  namely.  $7,600,000.  In  fact,  last 
month  the  division  engineer  testified  that 
the  additional  $1.600.0CO  oould  be  used  for 
added  land  procurement  rather  than  for 
construction. 

It  la  my  request  that  the  amount  usable 
be  approved.  The  acquisition  of  real  estate 
in  fiscal  1962  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
making  the  acquisition  In  fiscal  1963  and  we 
will  be  Just  that  far  ahead  In  the  program, 
ready  to  tiickle  the  Jol«  that  He  ahead  in 
fiscal  1963  and  thereafter. 

Flood  losses  on  the  }>outh  Santlam  con- 
tinued Ui  be  excessive  When  completed, 
the  Green  Peter-Foster  project  will  prevent 
annual  average  flood  damages  of  about 
$2,930,500  The  prospert  of  this  benefit, 
aside  from  the  other  benefits  involved,  war- 
rants maximum  appropriations  for  this  meri- 
torious project. 

Cougar  R««ervolr 

Cougar  Dam,  uiK)n  which  we  fought  and 
won  battles  several  yearn  ago  to  prevent  put- 
ting Into  effect  a  so-called  partnership 
scheme  to  give  electric  power  windfalls  to 
the  private  electric  utilities,  will  soon  be 
completed  as  another  dam  that  will  belong 
entirely  to  the  people  cf  the  United  States. 
It  Is  located  on  the  s-juth  fork  McKenzle 
River  and  will  supply  fiood  control  and  elec- 
tric power  generation  as  well  as  Increased 
water  flows  for  conservation  purposes  in  the 
dry  season. 

According  to  the  district  engineer,  flood 
control  will  begin  at  Cougar  Dam  about 
October  1963. 

Twelve  million  dollars  Is  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  this  project  this 
year.  I  hope  the  committee  will  approve 
the  full  amount. 

Hills  Creei  Dam 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
can  take  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  bringing 
about  construction  of  Hills  Creek  Dam  on 
the  middle  fork.  Willnmette  River,  about 
45  miles  southeast  of  Eugene.  Oreg.  It  was 
the  action  of  this  committee,  back  In  1955. 
that  provided  the  Initial  $300,000  of  funds  to 
get  construction   on  the   project   underway. 

The  benefits  of  Hills  Creek  include  hydro- 
electric power  generation  and  200.000  acre- 
feet  of  flood  control  storage.  Its  operation 
will  be  integrated  with  the  operations  of 
Lookout  Point  Dam  tj  assure  maximum 
power  production. 

According  to  the  dlsrlct  engineer,  flood 
control  will  be  available  at  Hills  Creek  for  the 
flood -flow  season  of  1961-62. 

I  urge  that  this  year's  appropriation  of 
$1,800,000.  which  win  almost  complete  the 
dam.  be  approved. 

McNary  Lock  and  Dam 
The  fiscal    1962  budget  contains  an  Item 
of  $285,000  for  McNary  Dam.     This  sum  Is 
required  for  work  on  ne.irby  railroad  bridges 
to  Improve  navigation  on  the  Columbia. 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection 
The  $600,000  requested  In  the  budget  this 
year  Is  designed  to  take  care  of  bank  pro- 
tection work  on  two  locations  in  the  lower 
Columbia,  namely.  Beaver  Slough  and 
Sauvle  Island. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised  me 
that  It  could  use  $800,OiX)  on  this  bank  pro- 
tection   project    during    fiscal    1962,      Inas- 


much as  there  are  several  other  Important 
projects  that  could  benefit  through  bank 
protection  work  within  the  area  of  this 
project,  I  ask  the  committee's  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  appropriation  of  $800,000 
Instead  of  the  budget  $600,000  for  lower 
Columbia  River  bank  protection. 

(a)  Warrenton -Hammond  area 
A  great  deal  of  local  interest  has  been 
expressed  on  the  lower  Columbia  River  bank 
protection  project  designated  as  Warrenton- 
Hammond  area.  Interested  businessmen, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  residents  of 
the  cities  of  Warrenton  and  Hammond  have 
Infcwmed  me  of  their  deep  concern  over  the 
erosion  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
River  In  this  vicinity.  The  erosion  threat- 
ens docks  and  Important  business  and  resi- 
dential property  on  the  river  front.  If  the 
erosion  Is  permitted  to  continue.  It  will  en- 
danger the  Hammond  Coast  Guard  Station 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  mooring  basin. 
Consequently,  there  is  an  Important  Fed- 
eral Interest  as  well  as  local  Interest  to  be 
served  by  adequate  appropriations  to  bring 
about  remedial  works  during  1962.  In  order 
that  this  work  may  proceed  with  the  utmost 
speed.  I  urge  an  appropriation  of  $800,000 
for  the  lower  Columbia  River  bank  protec- 
tion project. 

Willamette  River  bank  protection 

The  serious  floods  on  the  Willamette 
River  during  November  1960  and  February 
1961  provided  convincing  evidence  of  the 
urgent  need  for  larger  appropriations  for 
this  project.  There  are  scores  of  areas  re- 
quiring flood  protection  on  the  Willamette 
and  lu  tributaries,  but  the  priority  list  for 
the  balance  of  fiscal  1961  and  fiscal  1962 
includes  only   13   projects. 

The  tours  I  made  this  spring  to  Inspect 
flood  damaged  areas  on  the  Calapooya, 
Clackamas.  Santlam.  and  Willamette  Rivers, 
convinced  me  that  we  are  allowing  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  topsoll  to  be  wasted  annually 
due  to  Inadequate  bank  revetment  and 
channel  work.  Unless  we  do  something 
about  It.  we  will  lose,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  future  generation,  the  benefits  of 
this  fertile  soil. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Indicates  that 
$500,000  Is  the  maximum  amount  usable 
on  the  Willamette  River  bank  protection 
for  fiscal  1962.  This  Is  far  short  of  the 
amount  required  to  do  the  essential  banx 
protection  work  at  other  sites  where  the 
urgency  is   great. 

TTiere  are  many  additional  areas  that 
stand  urgently  In  need  of  bank  protection 
work,  but  for  which  no  funds  will  be  avail- 
able In  fiscal  1962.  The  floods  do  not  await 
congressional  appropriations.  Their  dam- 
age goes  on.  year  after  year. 

The  results  of  these  floods  have  to  be  .seen 
so  that  the  severity  of  the  damage  may  be 
realized.  I  have  seen  flood-ravaged  areas  In 
my  home  State.  It  Is  an  appalling  sight  to 
view  a  family  farm  of  27  fertile  acres  re- 
duced to  3  acres;  It  Is  a  shocking  sight  to 
view  acre  after  acre  of  once  flourishing  crop- 
lands converted  Into  gullied,  eroded  land 
covered  with  tons  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  debris. 

Emergency  Willamette  River  bank  protection 
funds 
The  sad  fact  is  that  much.  If  not  most,  of 
Uiis  terrible  destruction  could  be  avoided  by 
prompt  and  adequate  bank  protection  works. 
Enormous  damage  can  be  avoided  by  com- 
paratively modest  expenditures  on  bank  pro- 
tection. For  this  reason,  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  approve  In  addition  to  the  $50(1.000 
budgeted  for  this  year,  an  additional  $500,000 
for  emergency  bank  protection  work,  with 
the  proviso  that  unused  funds.  If  any.  can 
be  carried  Into  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


Emergency  funds  of  this  type  rugge-'ted 
would  perform  another  useful  function  They 
would  place  the  corps  in  a  good  position  to 
assure  property  owners  that  they  could  pro- 
ceed ahead  to  obtain  the  essential  rights-of- 
way,  easements,  and  other  requirernent.s  tliat 
must  be  fulfilled  prior  to  the  undertaking  of 
bank  protection  works.  This  would  speed 
tip  the  making  of  preparations  for  regular 
bank  protection  work  during  fiscal  1963  and 
ensuing  years. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  this  committee  on 
Its  own  initiative  were  to  approve  not  only 
the  budgeted  $500,000.  but  an  additional 
$500,000.  It  would  provide  the  means  whereby 
this  work,  which  has  proceeded  at  too  slow 
a  pace,  could  be  given  a  new  Impetus. 

Rehabilitation  of  major  Oregon  projects 
Columbia    River    at    the    mouth,    Coos    Bay, 
Sluslaw   River.   Umpqua   River,    and    Tilla- 
mook Bay  and  Harbor 

The  deteriorated  conditions  of  the  south 
Jetties  on  important  ports  along  the  Oregon 
coast,  has  resulted  In  serious  property  dam- 
age. Including  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes, 
and  hcs  endangered  the  lives  of  many  people 
engaged  In  navigation  pursuits. 

When  jetties  sink  and  become  covered  with 
water,  they  not  only  fall  to  perform  their 
normal  functions,  but  constitute  hidden 
threats  to  navigation  In  the  harbor  en- 
trances. To  illustrate  this  point,  I  quote 
from  a  portion  of  a  letter  dated  March  25, 
1961,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr  Henry  Sause. 
Jr  .  president  of  Sause  Bros  Ocean  Towing 
Co.  In  these  words  Mr  Sause  vividly  por- 
trayed the  dangers  and  the  losses  of  prop- 
erty Inherent  In  attempting  to  enter  the 
Siuslaw  River  harbor: 

"I  would  hope  that  the  Sluslaw  south  jetty 
project  might  be  accelerated  some  time  with- 
in the  next  12  montiifi.  Our  company  has 
experienced  the  following  Insurance  losses 
In  6er\-lng  the  port  with  only  the  partial 
Improvements  there  to  work  with: 

Tug  Kliyham.  insiu-ance  collected..  $275.  000 
Tug  Wianaco,  insurance  collected..       77,000 
Barge  Humboldt  Woodsman,  insur- 
ance   collected 410.000 

Barge  Humboldt  Woodsm^an  cargo, 

insurance   collected 183.000 

Total  insurance  losses  paid  by 

underwriters 945.000 

"Our  company  Is  the  only  company  serv- 
ing the  port  because  of  the  hazards  and  this 
year  In  renewing  our  insurance,  under- 
writers insisted  that  we  eliminate  calls  on 
ports  located  on  the  Siuslaw  River  by  large 
LST-type  barges.  This  has  reduced  our  serv- 
ice to  Siuslaw  ports  and  If  we  should  ex- 
perience further  losses  at  the  Siuslaw  en- 
trance I  have  been  put  on  notice  by 
underwTiters  that  they  will  not  Insure  tugs 
and  barges  serving  the  area.  The  Sluslaw 
River  area  produces  approximately  70  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  per  year  that  should  be 
moved  by  water,  because  of  the  heavy  weight 
that  results  in  a  shipping  penalty  where  rail 
shipment  is  used.  I  estimate  the  shipping 
penalty  to  be  $4  per  thousand  on  the  entire 
70  million  feet,  or  $280,000  per  year  cost  to 
the  mills  in  shipping  penalties  If  all  lumber 
is  forced  on  rail  through  cancellation  of 
marine  insurance  to  the  port.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  stumpage  in  the  area  is  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Therefore,  I  am 
certain  that  the  loss  would  t>e  to  the  people 
in  the  long  run.  Why  freight  savings  are 
not  considered  as  part  of  the  economic  Jusii- 
flcation  for  the  Improvements  needed  is  very 
questionable  to  my  mind." 

Prevention  of  losses  such  as  Mr.  Sause  de- 
scribed would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  works. 
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The  money  spent  In  rehabilitating  the 
jetties  saves  mar.y  times  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance operations  In  the  long  run.  the 
restoration  of  the  jetties  saves  money  for  the 
Government  and  stimulates  navigation  and 
industry  in  our  coastal  areas. 

The  budget  this  year  contains  a  request 
for  $700  000  for  the  rehabilitation  project 
designated  as  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth. 
The  $700,000  would  cover  initiation  of  re- 
pair on  the  south  Jetty  and  constitutes  a 
part  of  an  overall  Columbia  River  mouth 
rehabilitation  project. 

Five  hur.dred  thousand  dollars  is  included 
in  Che  1962  budget  request  for  the  initia- 
tion of  construction  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Coos  Bay  south  jetty  and  $500,000  for 
repair  of  the  south  jetty  at  the  Siuslaw  River 
harbor.  Due  to  evidence  of  some  deteriora- 
tion near  the  shoreline  of  this  Jetty,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  recently  advised  me  that 
It  could  use  $800  000  on  this  project.  If  the 
$800,000  were  approved,  it  would  enable  the 
corps  to  use  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
appropriate<i  funds  on  repair  work  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  winter  storm  season.  An 
appropriation  of  $800,000  for  the  Siuslaw 
River  project  seems  clearly  justified. 

The  Umpqua  River  south  jetty  is  also  In 
need  of  rehabilitation  and  $500,000  is  in- 
cluded In  this  years  budget  for  that  project. 
No  funds  have  been  budgeted  for  the  Til- 
lamook Bay  and  Harbor  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect, but  the  north  jetty  of  this  harbor,  near 
Garibaldi,  is  in  need  of  substantial  repair 
work.  Strong  local  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  obtaining  this  repair  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  corps  advised  me  that  it 
could  use  $40  000  during  the  fiscal  1962  to 
complete  the  planning  of  the  north  Jetty 
repairs.  I  urge  the  inclusion  of  this  sum 
in  the  bill  reported  by  this  committee. 

Small   authorized    projects 

Due  to  the  very  strong  local  Interest  mani- 
fested In  Oregon  with  respect  to  the  small 
authorized  project  program,  and  the  excel- 
lent results  achieved  under  this  program  for 
projects  such  as  the  Garibaldi  and  the  Hood 
River  small  boat  basins.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  excellence  of  the  small  au- 
thorized projects  program.  This  year  the 
budget  includes  a  request  of  $1,500,000  for 
this  program.  The  corps  advises  me  that  it 
could  use.  effectively  and  efficiently.  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  An  appropriation  of 
-tSmllllon  appears  to  be  clearly  warranted. 

'  2.  Authorized  projects  not  under 
I  construction 

A.  Flood  control  and  or  power  projects  not 
under  construction 


Pall  Creek  Reservoir 

Fall  Creek  Dam.  to  be  located  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  middle  fork  Willamette  River 
about  19  miles  southeast  of  Eugene.  Greg., 
has  been  ready  for  construction  since  fiscal 
1961.  The  Eisenhower  budget,  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  succession,  asked  nothing  for 
this  important  project,  but  President  Ken- 
nedy's March  24.  1961.  upward  revision  to 
the  extent  of  over  $20  million  for  the  public 
works  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
made  possible  the  inclusion  of  $1  million 
In  a  revised  fiscal  1962  budget  request  for 
this  dam. 

When  completed,  the  reservoir  of  this  proj- 
ect will  have  a  usable  storage  capacity  of 
115.000  acre-feet.  It  will  be  operated  as  part 
of  a  coordinated  reservoir  system  of  the 
Willamette  River  Basin  for  flood  control, 
navigation.  Irrigation,  and  conservation  uses. 
Total  annual  average  benefits  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2,323,600  of  which  $1,200,000 
will  consist  of  flood   control  benefits.     This 


is  an  in.pressive  Indication  of  benefits  that 
will  emanate  from  a  project  costing  approxi- 
mately $24,500,000  It  has  an  excellent 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.3  to  1. 

Although  the  budget  request  is  $1  million 
for  fiscal  1962.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
Informed  me  that  It  could  use  $1,600,000  on 
the  project  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I 
urge  appropriation  of  the  latter  sum  be- 
cause this  will  bring  much  nearer  the  time 
at  which  this  project  will  begin  to  provide 
a  substantial  amount  of  employment  to  help 
ease   Oregon's   unemployment  situation. 

John  Day  River 

The  John  Day  River  flood  control  project 
would  provide  protection  against  floods  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  John  Day.  Greg. 
This  project  Is  Important  and  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  the  planning  of  the 
project  has  been  completed  Although 
nothing  Is  Included  In  this  year's  budget,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised  me  that  an 
appropriation  of  $37,000  for  fiscal  year  1962 
would  enable  the  corps  to  complete  the 
planning.  I  ask  the  committee's  serious 
consideration  for  the  inclusion  of  this  plan- 
ning Item. 

Pilot  Rock 

This  flood  control  project  has  been  au- 
thorized for  almost  20  years  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  restudles  for  economic  feasi- 
bility. The  project  calls  for  channel  recti- 
fication, levies,  and  revetments  through  the 
town  of  Pilot  Rock  and  along  Birch  Creek 
below  the  town.  There  was  no  budget  re- 
quest for  this  Item  but  the  corps  has  In- 
formed me  that  $15,000  could  be  used  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  complete  the  planning 
In  view  of  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Initial  authorization.  I  ask  that 
an  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the 
planning   be   approved    for   fiscal    1962. 

Other  Oregon  flood  protection  works  not  un- 
der construction 

There  are  many  areas  along  the  navigable 
rivers  of  Oregon  and  their  tributaries  that 
need  final  planning  for  long  overdue  flood 
control  works  such  as  those  at  Clatskanle 
Drainage  District.  Bear  Creek,  Shelton  Ditch. 
West  Muddy,  and  Mary's  River.  Others,  such 
as  the  Improvement  works  at  Beaver  Drain- 
age District,  are  ready  for  construction.  They 
are  listed  on  the  chart  appended  to  this 
statement. 

None  of  these  important  flood  control  proj- 
ects has  been  Included  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1962.  The  threat  of  flood  damage  Is 
continuing  and  persistent.  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee's serious  consideration  for  Inclusion 
of  these  items  In  the  fiscal  1962  appropria- 
tions. 

B    Navigation  projects  not  under  construc- 
tion 
Coos  and  Mllllcoma  Rivers 

Although  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  did  not  include  a  request  for  precon- 
structlon  planning  funds  on  the  Coos-Mllll- 
coma  project,  the  division  engineer  has  Indi- 
cated a  capability  of  $23,000.  I  ask  that 
this  be  considered  by  the  subcommittee  In 
passing  upon  this  item. 

The  Coos  Bay  area  Is  a  major  lumber  and 
sawmill  area  of  Oregon.  The  Coos-MlUl- 
coma  project  Is  an  Important  artery  of  com- 
merce for  the  logs  that  are  so  essential  to 
the  area.  During  low  water,  the  logs  can- 
not be  brought  down  the  river,  thus  re- 
tarding the  commerce  In  this  major  in- 
dustry. 

Yaqulna   Harbor   modification 

The  budget  request  for  continuation  of 
planning  on  this  project  during  fiscal   1962 


is  $200,000.  However,  the  planning  is  far 
behind  schedule.  Earlier  this  year  the  corps 
told  me  that  a  total  of  $691,000  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  preconstructlon 
planning.  Late  last  week  the  corps  revised 
this  figure  downward  to  a  total  of  $325,000 
because  of  very  favorable  contract  develop- 
ments. Due  to  the  fact  that  construction  Is 
long  overdue,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  ap- 
prove the  relatively  small  amount  above  the 
budget  request  In  order  to  assure  comple- 
tion of  the  preconstructlon  planning. 

3.  General  investtgations 

A.  Flood  control  Investigations' 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1962  contains  re- 
quests for  investigation  funds  relative  to 
the  Calapooya.  CoqulUe.  Grande  Ronde. 
Rogue,  and  Umpqua  Rivers  and  for  Willow 
Creek. 

All  of  these  requests  are  meritorious  and 
they  have  my  full  endorsement.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Calapooya  River  survey, 
the  budget  requests  reflect  the  full  amounts 
usable  on  the  above-listed  projects.  They 
are  of  special  importance  In  that,  except  In 
the  cases  of  the  Calapooya  and  Umpqua 
Rivers,  the  budget  requests  will  complete 
the  surveys.  They  have  been  long  delayed 
and  should  be  finished  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible during  fiscal  1962 

Calapooya    River 

The  Elsenhower  budget  contained  no  re- 
quest for  the  Calapooya  River,  but  President 
Kennedys  March  24.  1961.  Increase  In  the 
budget  for  public  works  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  enabled  a  re- 
vision of  the  budget  to  Include  $20,000  for 
the  Calapooya  River  This  year  I  visited 
various  flood-damaged  sites  on  the  Calapooya 
and  I  can  state  to  this  committee,  without 
reservation,  that  I  was  appalled  at  the  dam- 
age I  observed.  For  example,  on  the  Joe 
Murphy  farm  near  Brownsville.  Greg  .  I  saw 
the  3  acres  that  remained  of  what  was 
once  a  flnc  27-acre  farm.  This  was  but  one 
of  many  Instances  of  enormous  flood  dam- 
age attributed  to  the  lack  of  adequate  flood 
control  on  the  Calapooya. 

The  Calapcxjya  River  survey  Is  of  primary 
Importance  to  a  fertile  farming  area  of  Ore- 
gon, because  upon  Its  results,  hinge  flood 
control  works  on  the  Calapooya  and  the  basis 
for  proceeding  with  construction  of  Holley 
Dam  on  the  Calapooya.  The  completion  of 
these  two  projects  would  eliminate  most  of 
the  enormous  flood  damage  experienced  In 
recent  years.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  Holley 
Dam  Is  ready  for  construction  now.  but  work 
on  the  dam  must  await  completion  of  the 
survey  to  assure  that  the  river  below  the  dam 
win  have  ample  capacity  to  take  the  essen- 
tial runoffs  of  the  operation  of  the  dam. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Informed  me  that 
$30,000  could  be  used  on  the  Calapooya 
survey  during  fiscal  1962.  In  the  Interest 
of  accelerated  flood  control  works.  I  ask  that 
the  full  $30,000  be  approved  for  this  urgent 
project. 

Thomas   Creek 

Floods  on  Thomas  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  South  Santlam  River,  caused  enormous 
damage  to  farmlands  last  winter.  This  has 
generated  keen  local  Interest  In  the  Thomas 
Creek  survey  and  a  representative  of  the  In- 
terested farmers.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Soil,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Willamette  Basin  Project 
Committee,  will  testify  before  your  commit- 
tee In  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
with  which  to  Initiate  the  survey.  The  pho- 
tographs he  will  bring  to  the  hearing  will 
show,  far  better  than  words  can  portray, 
what  happens  to  formerly  productive  farm- 
land   after    floods    have    reduced    them    to 
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eroded,  gravel  and    rock  strewn,  and  debris 
littered  areas. 

The  severe  property  damage  In  the  Thomas 
Creek  area  warrantJi  prompt  completion  of 
the  survey  of  this  creek.  I  urge  approval  for 
the  full  amount  usable  by  the  corps  for  fis- 
cal 1962— $10,000. 

Yamhill  River  and  Rlckreal  Creek 
Two  surveys  relating  to  areas  west  of  the 
Willamette  River  have  been  outstanding 
many  years.  I  refer  to  those  covering  the 
Yamhill  River  and  Rlckreal  Creek.  In  recent 
years  residents  of  these  areas  have  manifest- 
ed a  great  deal  of  local  Interest  In  the  sur- 
veys to  be  completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  As 
the  years  go  by.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  flood  control  works  are 
essential  for  Oregon  areas  west  of  the  Wil- 
lamette and.  during  the  summer  months. 
f«rm«  In  that  locality  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly in  need  of  Irrl^ratlon  water  The  pros- 
I>ects  for  great  benefits  from  flood  control 
and  Irrigation  are  Indeed  promising,  and  I 
ask  that  the  committee  Implement  these  sur- 
veys by  approval  of  the  maximum  funds  us- 
able by  the  corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  fiscal  1962. 

Oregon  navigation  Investigation  projects 
On  the  attached  chart  are  listed  several 
Oregon  navigation  surveys.  A  number  of 
these,  including  Chetco  River.  Lower  Snake 
River.  Port  Orford.  Tillamook  Bay.  and 
Umpqua  River  contain  budget  requests  for 
completion  of  the  surveys.  All  of  these  proj- 
ects are  of  major  Importance,  and  I  ask  the 
committee  to  approve  the  budget  requests. 

Port  Orford 

The  Port  Orford  survey  project  illustrates 
the  Importance  of  helping  those  who  help 
themselves.  In  the  winter  of  1959.  facili- 
ties of  the  port,  which  were  constructed  by 
local  authorities  or  their  own  initiative, 
suftered  severe  storm  damage.  This  case  had 
particular  appeal  to  me  because  of  the  fact 
that  locally  constructed  facilities  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  under  such  circumstances 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cooperated  admirably  by  approving  an  ap- 
propriation of  $9.00(1.  although  the  budget 
request  of  the  previous  administration  was 
zero  for  fiscal  1961.  We  succeeded  In  hold- 
ing the  $9,000  appropriation  In  conference 
and  as  a  result  the  corps  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  Port  Orford  navigation  study  with 
an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  fiscal  1962. 
This  amount  Is  Included  In  the  budget  for 
the  coming  year  and  I  strongly  urge  Its  ap- 
proval. 

Tillamook  Bay 

The  completion  of  the  Bay  Ocean  Spit 
project  several  years  ago  placed  the  Tilla- 
mook Bay  project  In  position  to  resume  Its 
status  as  a  major  port  area  of  the  Oregon 
coast. 

Last  year.  $10,000  was  appropriated  for 
this  investigation  and  the  sum  of  $7,800.  as 
requested  In  the  fisc.il  1962  budget,  will  en- 
able the  corps  to  cDmplete  the  survey  In 
fiscal  1962.  This,  together  with  the  $40,000 
I  have  also  requestetl  for  completion  of  the 
planning  on  rehabilitation  of  the  north 
Jetty  at  Garibaldi,  will  constitute  major 
steps  forward  on  this  most  meritorious 
project. 

4.  Operations  and  maintenance 

A.  Flood  control  and /or  power 

Ten  Items  are  Included  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1962  under  the  caption  "Operations 
and  maintenance,"  relating  to  existing  flood 


control  or  multipurpose  projects  In  Oregon. 
In  several  Instances,  the  budget  request  is 
less  than  the  amount  usable  by  thf  agency 
operating  the  project.  In  the  Interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy  to  be  attained 
through  expenditures  of  the  maximum 
amounts  usable.  I  asked  the  committee  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  approval  of  the 
full  amounts  that  can  be  used,  effectively 
and  efficiently,  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance on  Oregon  flood  control  and  power 
projects. 

B.  Navigation 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1962  for 
operations  and  maintenance  of  navigation 
projects  includes  14  Oregon  projects  Again. 
In  some  cases,  the  budget  request  Is  less 
than  the  amount  usable  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  the  Interest  of  long-run  econ- 
omy. I  suggest  that  the  full  amountii  usable 
be  appropriated  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance on  these  navigation  projects. 

BUREAU    or   RECLAMATION 

1.  Construction 

On  the  chart  attached  to  this  statement  Is 
a  list  of  five  Oregon  reclamation  projects  for 
which  substantial  construction  funds  have 
been  requested  in  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  All  of  these  projects  are  mer- 
itorious and  the  requested  appropriations 
are  clearly  Justifiable.  They  have  my  enthu- 
siastic support.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
over  the  fact  that  two  new  reclamation 
starts  are  Included  In  the  fiscal  1962  budget 
These  projects  are  the  Vale-Bully  Creek  ex- 
tension and  The  Dalles,  western  division. 

■Vale  project-Bully  Creek 

The  $690,000  requested  In  the  fiscal  1962 
budget  for  Bully  Creek  will  enable  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  complete  the  design 
memorandum  of  this  meritorious  project  to 
acquire  rights-of-way  and  to  award  initial 
construction  and  supply  contracts  for  the 
Bully  Creek  Dam  spillway  and  outle*  works. 
The  project  is  of  special  Importance  to  the 
Vale  area  and  I  urge  approval  of  the  budgeted 
amount. 

The  Dalles  project,  western  dlvif^ion 
The  Dalles  project,  western  dlvlslan.  was 
authorized  In  the  closing  days  of  the  86th 
Congress.  This  project  is  one  of  extreme 
urgency  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  table 
of  the  project  area  Is  falling  rapidly;  In  fact, 
the  State  authorities  have  declared  the  area 
to  be  one  of  critical  water  supply.  Tlie  proj- 
ect, upon  completion,  will  draw  water  from 
the  Columbia  River.  The  water  thus  trans- 
ported will  not  only  provide  Irrigation  for 
highly  productive  orchards,  but  will  restore 
the  water  table  and  prevent  depletion  of 
sources  of  water  for  the  area. 

The  budget  request  for  this  project  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $350,000.  Because 
of  the  acute  water  situation.  I  ask  that  $500.- 
000  be  approved  on  an  accelerated  program 
for  the  construction  of  this  project.  Last 
year  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
testified  that  $500,000  could  be  used  on  an 
accelerated  construction  program.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  large  sum  is  clearly  war- 
ranted under  the  circumstances,  and  I  urge 
Its  approval. 

2.  Investigations:  Oregon  reclamation 
projects 

The  chart  appyended  to  this  statement  con- 
tains a  list  of  Important  project  Investi- 
gations being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  within  the  State  of  Oregon.  All 
are  of  utmost  Importance  and  I  ask  their 
approval.  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow, 
sp>eclal  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  more 
urgent  Investigations. 


Red  Prairie 
Farmers,  businessmen,  and  local  residente 
have  expressed  great  Interest  In  the  recla- 
mation survey  designated  as  the  Red  Pralrie- 
Mlll  Creek.  This  enthusiasm  and  the  strong 
support  manifested  locally  speaks  well  for 
the  success  of  the  project,  should  the  In- 
vestigation demonstrate  feasibility.  The 
$78,000  Included  In  the  coming  year's  budget 
has  my  strong  support. 

Walla  Walla  project.  Oregon  and  Washington 

Residents  of  the  Mllton-Preewater  area  of 
Oregon  have  corresponded  with  me  for  sev- 
eral years,  expressing  deep  concern  over  the 
falling  water  table  of  the  Walla  Walla  Basin. 
Strong  and  continuing  local  Interest  in  the 
project  has  been  evidenced.  I  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  $69,000  is  budgeted  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year's  sxirvey  of  the  5-year 
study  Involved  In  this  case.  The  project 
promises  great  success  and  I  endorse  strongly 
the  budget  request. 

BONNEVILLE    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

A  total  of  $7,507,000  has  been  requested  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  lor  the 
construction  of  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
station facilities  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Listed  below  are  a  number  of  important  Ore- 
gon projects  within  this  category: 

Harvey    Aluminum    service $1,400,000 

Big       Eddy-Keeler      345-kUovolt 

line 380,  000 

Green     Peter-Lebanon 1.000.000 

Alvey-Reedsport  230-kilovolt 

line 464,000 

Keeler-Tillamook         230-kllovolt 

line _         190,  000 

System  reactive   facilities 906,000 

Big-Eddy    Mclaughlin     345-kilo- 

volt   line 391.000 

Hills     Creek -Oakrldge     115-kilo- 

volt   line 94.000 

Cougar-Eugene  115-kllovolt  line.         479,000 

Hanna  Substation  additions 106,000 

Pern  Ridge   Substation 48,000 

Hampton  Butte  Substation 78.  000 

Gold     Beach     Substation     addi- 
tions   65. 000 

Harney       Electric       Cooperative 

service 377.  000 

Miscellaneous  (capital  additions, 

replacements,    communication, 

etc.) 1.  507,000 

Total   in   Oregon. 7,507.000 

Harney  Electric  Cooperative 
The  attention  of  the  committee  is  di- 
rected to  the  item  of  $337,000  to  be  applied 
to  the  Harney  Electric  Cooperative  service 
line.  This  amount  will  complete  the  funds 
needed  to  serve  the  Harney  Electric  Coop- 
erative. Energization  of  Its  facilities  is 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1961  A  small  sub- 
station will  be  built  at  Hampton  Butte  to 
serve  the  Central  Electric  Cooperative  from 
the  Harney  service  115-kilovolt  line  to  bring 
service  to  another  Oregon  area  where  cen- 
tral substation  service  ht,s  not  been  avail- 
able. Tills  appropriation  Is  of  enormous 
Importance  because  It  is  the  culmination  of 
our  work  of  years  to  bring  low-cost  Bonne- 
ville power  to  farms  and  ranches  In  south- 
ern Oregon  and  northern  Nevada  which, 
until  this  year  were  Isolated  from  the  bene- 
fits of  such  power. 

Alvey-Reedsport;  Keeler-Tillamook 
The  Alvey-Reedsport  and  Keeler-Tilla- 
mook lines  are  major  additions  to  improve 
the  load  carrying  capacity  to  the  Oregon 
coast  and  to  increase  the  reliability  of  power 
service. 
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ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENaiXEERS 


June  6 


Project 


Amount 
Included  In 
President's 

fiscal  year 
1982  bu<Ipet 


Amount 

usable 

fiscil  year 

1962 


i\ 


A.   4rTlIORIZED  PRflJKCTS  I'VDER 
CO.NSTRl  LTION 

i.  Creron  flowl  control  nnf1/or  power  proj- 
ect,-: iir.rler  eon?  tract  Ion: 

It'uear  Reservoir 

(rcfu    i'eter    Reservoir    iucludiog 

ficter 

Hills  Crette  Rcf^erTotr     

J(in  Day  tock  and  dam 

lower  Columbia  River  bank  pro- 
tection      - 

lower   Columbia   River   Improve- 
ment to  exfcstine  works: 

Rainier  drainape  district-- 

Siiuvies  I>land  draiiiape  <!istrlct- 
Wiilamette  River  bank  pn'tection... 
iaiierpeiicy  Wilkunette  River  bank 

P'roteetion 

McNary  lock  and  dam 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  major  OreeoTi  projects 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth 

Coos  Bay.  south  jetty 

Phislaw  River .-. 

Tlllani.ook  Bay  and  Harbor 

V'mpqiia  River 

3.  Small    authorized    projects:    Total    (or 

United  States 


B.   Af^OBIZED   PROJECTS  NOT    UXDER 
COXSTR'  CTION 

1.  Oiepon     flood    ccntrol    and/or    power 

pio]('rts  not  under  CMistruction: 

Fall  Crt-ek  Reservoir - 

John  Dav  River 

Lower    Columbia    River   Improve- 
ment to  existinf!  works: 

Beaver  drainace  district 

Clatskanie  drainage  district 

Pilot  Rock - 

Willamette    River    Basin,   channel 
improvenients  and  major  draiuage: 

I     Bear  Creek- 

'    Phelton  Dlidi 

West  Muddy  and  Marys  River. 

2.  Xavif  ation  projects  hot  under  construc- 

tion: 

Oolurabta  Sloueh 

C<X)S  and  Millicoma  Rivers 

t^lusliw  River  and  Bar 

VVillimette   River  alove  Portland 

and  Yamhill   River 

"Willamette    River    at    Willamette 

Falls 

Yaqulna  Bar  ind  Harbor 


<J.  GENERAL  INVESTir.ATIOXS 

Flood  control  investigatwns: 

Aniazon  Creek 

lieavcr  Creek 

Calapooya  River... 

Clackamas  River 

CoquiUe  River 

(Irande  Ronde  River. 

Ilorse  Creek.. 


)12,000.000 

6,000,000 

1, SCO.  000 

31,000.000 

600,000 


3X1,001) 
259.000 
500.000 

0 
285.000 

700.000 

500. 00() 

SOO.OCHi 

0 

soaooo 

1.600,000 


1,000.000 


0 
200.000 


0 

0 
20,000 

0 
4.000 
3,000 

0 


$12.00C.OOO 

7.  fm.  000 

l.HOO.OOO 
31. 000. 000 

800.000 


381,000 
25».  IIU) 
500.000 


Amount 

recommended 

by  S*'nato« 

Morse  and 

Xeuberger 


285,000 

70(1.000 

50(1,  OtK) 

Hill).  OOU 

40.1)00 

500.000 

3,000.  OIK) 


1,  fiOO.  OtK  I 
37,000 


350,000 
lb,0tlO 
15,000 


26,000 
50,0*10 
50,000 


20,000 
23.000 
21,000 

45.000 

85.000 
325,000 


13.000 

in,  000 

30.000 
7,000 
4,000 
3.00t) 

10,000 


1 12, 000. 000 

7.600.000 

l.K)l),()00 

31,000,000 

800,000 


3xi.n(«i 

25U,  01)0 
500,000 

.■wo.  000 
700. 000  (D 

,V10.i)00(C) 

8i)i),i)t)0(C) 

■U),0(I«1  IPJ 

500,  000  (C) 

3, 000, 000 


1.600.  000  fC) 

37,  (100  (.p; 


350,  000(C) 
16.01*  (P) 
15,000  <P) 


26.000  (P) 
50.  WO  (P) 
50,000  (P) 


20.  000  (P) 
23. 000  (P) 
21,000  (P) 

45, 000  rP) 

&S.000(P) 
325.  000  I  P; 


13,000 

10,000 

30,000 

7,  lX)0 

4.000 

3.000 

10,000 


Project 


Amnnnt 

inclu<ied  in 

Prosideiil's 

fi'ril  vear 

1962  budiret 


c.  GENERAL  nTvESTiGATiovs— contlnne<l 

1.  Floo'l  control  inves'itrallona— Coniuiuwl 

Lockianiiite  Rivi-r 

Miiry"s  River.. 

McKav  Cri>ek 

Nestucra  River 

Rlckrcd  Creek 

Roc  lie  River 

Salmon  Creek... 

Thoma.s  Cr»-ek 

Tillamook  Hay  strctms 

Vrnp(|ua  River 

Willow  Creek... 

Y  inihill  River 

Yaqiiinti  River 

2.  Navii;  ition  investiiiations: 

Che; CO  River 

Coos    Bay-Charleston    small    boat 

basin. _ 

Cofjuille  River 

Lower  Snake  Rlrer 

Port  t>rforil 

Rogue  River-Uold  li<'adi. 

.><iusla\v  River 

Tillamook  Bay 

t'm[Kiua  River 

Yaqiiina  River... 

3.  Floo<l    |ilain    studii-s:    Collection    and 

study  of  basie  data 


D.    OPERATTONII    AND    M  AJNTKN' ANCK 

1.  Floo<l  control  and /or  power: 

BonnovilU"  Dam 

Tin-  Dallfs  Dam 

Detroit  Reservoir 

Hills  Cr«>ek  Reservoir 

l/ookoul  Point  Reservoir 

.Mc.Nary  Dum 

Cott;»ce  Cirove  RestTTOir 

Dorena  R(s«^rvoir 

Fern  Ridge  Reservoir 

Willamette-  River  bank  protection 
project 

2.  NaviRition: 

Chetco  River 

Cohinihla  River  between  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  The  Dalles. 
Oref 

Cohmibia  River  at  tli«  mo«ith 

Cohur:bia  and  lower  Wiilainette 
Rivers  below  Vancouver,  Wash. 
an<l  Dree 

C<x)8  Bay 

Co'4uille  River 

Ro?iie  River  at  Gold  Beacb 

.iJMsIaw  River 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Harbor 

Ump<iua  River 

Willamette  River  above  Portlaod 
and  Yarnhiil  River 

Yaijuhia  Bay  and  Harbor 

Yaqulna  River 

Willaniette  River  at  WllUmette 
Falls 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$33,101) 
0 
0 
u 

2.V  «)U 

21.  too 

0 

0 

10.000 


Amount 

usable 

fiscal  yo.ir 


A 
0 

:,.  0011 
x.ooo 

0 

0 

7.900 

V.500 

U 


.WO.  000 


i.flHfi.noo 


1. 


5<«»,UJU 

54S,noo 

115,000 
602.  OIX) 

ron.  noo 

52.000 
4H.ll"". 
VU,  U)0 

35,000 

U0,000 


flno.  onn 
7Stt.O<IO 


2, 660.  onn 

423.  liOf  I 
55,11011 
7s,  000 
65.0r)0 
63.000 
87,000 

426.000 

IM.  000 

75.000 

161.000 


$25,000 
H.nO0 
10.  mo 
25.000 
12,  W* 
33.  VW 
2.  .'4Jn 

10.000 
20.000 
2S.M)0 
21.100 
40.400 
10.000 

10,000 

6.000 
H.400 
15,000 

h.  000 
3.000 
»•.  OTKi 

7.  Hon 

U.  SOI) 
&000 

SOO.  OOO 


2.054.000 

l.SUN.  IKUl 

54s.  |j(«i 

115.  IKIO 

602.000 

1,71H.OOO 

!-i.  (Wi 

50.000 

102,000^ 


Amount 
rec-'m  mended 


75,000 
90.000 


1,292.000 


4.<Mi.noo 

524.  000 
55.000 
7H.  (.(W 
M.  000 
63,000 

111,000 

709.000 

15.').  001) 

75.000 

167.000 


r25.  ^0 

X.OliO 
10.  0»¥) 
2.V000 
12.  ODU 

x\,  ym 

2.  son 

10.  onn 

20.  ou) 

25,  9I«) 

21.  l(«i 
40.400 
10.000 

10,000 

6.000 
K.400 
15,0UU 
H.OI)0 
3.0110 

6,  000 

7.  *)0 
9.  .«)0 
•iOUU 

500.000 


2.  o.'4.  nno 

l..V)>i.  uu 

54MJIO 

115.000 

Or2.(W) 

1,71k.  ort) 

52.  000 

80.000 

Itrj,  000 

7\000 

90,  on 

.vm.ooo 
1.292.000 


4.041,000 
924.000 
56.000 
78.000 
b5,00l) 
6.3.  lion 
111,000 

709.0<!0 

IS-VUIX) 

75,  000 

167,000 


BLREAL'  OF  RECLAMATION 


Project 


A.  CONSTRTTIOX 

1.  Oregon  reclamation  projects  under  construction: 

K  lama  til  project 

Ropue  River  Basin.  Talent  division 

Croolje<l  River 

2.  Oregon  retianiatnin  pnijeets  not  under  oonstiuctloil 

Vjile  iirt'jttt.  Bully  Creek 

The  Dalles  project  (western  division) 

3.  Oregon  rehabilitation  project:  Rogue  River  Basin... 

p.    OPERA TIONS   AND   MAINTENANCE 

Rogue  Biver  project.  Talent  division 

Klamath  i>ro)eot  (Califtimia  and  Orf^on) 

Cr»)<ikc<l  River  project 

C.  r.ENEB.VL  DJVESnOATIONS 

1.  Rj-connaissance:  John  Day  project 

2.  l'roj«-l  investigations: 

Crooke<i  River 


Amount 
included  in 
President's 
budget  for 
fiscal  year 
1962 


Amount  rec- 
ommended 
by  Senators 
Morse  and 
Neut>erger 


$1,034,000 
789.  OW) 
256,949 

600,000 
350.000 
159,000 


58.462 
55.400 
20,000 


42.000 
51.000 


$1,034,000 
789.000 
256,949 

690.000 
800.000 
1.%.000 


58.462 

.W.400 
20,000 


42,000 
51,000 


Project 


C.  GENERAL  INTEaTlOATIONB— continued 

2.  Project  investigations— Continued 

Deschutes  pmject  (central  division) 

Monmouth-Dalles 

Re<l  Prairie 

Tualatin  project 

t'matilla  project  (Birch  Creek) 

I'mpqua  River 

Tule  Lake  division  ( I.ost  River,  storage  unit) 
Walla  Walla,  C)rcg.  and  Wash 

3.  Basin  surveys: 

Columbia  River  Basin.  Oreg.  and  Wa-sh 

Upper  and  middle  Snake  River 


Amount 

Amount  rec- 

Included in 

ommended 

Presi<lent's 

by  8«'nators 

budget  for 

Morse  and 

fiscal  year 

Neul>erger 

1962 

$62,000 

$62,000 

$9,000 

39.000 

7H.000 

7J1.000 

47.0K7 

47.0K7 

2H.  (KK) 

26.000 

30,000 

30. 000 

68,302 

6N.M2 

69,000 

69.000 

m.ooo 

80,000 

15.000 

l.VOOO 

BONNEVILLE  POWER  AD.MINISTRATION 


Total  for  construction  of  transmission  lines  an<l  sub- 
station facilities  in  Pacific  Northwest 


$7,507,000 


$7,507,000 


1961 
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FARM  LEGISLATION 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  I  ask 
unaniraou.s  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
was  pubh.shed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  the  16th  of  May  1961  entitled  "Fall 
Guys."  I  think  it  Is  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  the  editor,  and  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  farm  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Fall  Guts 

Edna  M.  Tuft's  excellent  "Victim.  Not 
Victor"  letter  on  farm  legislation  In  your 
Issue  of  April  13  underlines  the  fact  that  the 
Wall  Street  Joiu-nal.  with  all  Its  editorial 
acumen  and  economic  sagacity,  has  never 
quite  understood  the  economics  of  agricul- 
ture. 

You  often  speak  of  the  farmers  as  a  favored 
class,  and  this.  In  any  real  sense,  they  are 
definitely  not  Farmers  are,  and  have  al- 
ways been — perhaps  always  will  be — the  ulti- 
mate "fall  guys." 

The  reason  should  be  obvious.  Every  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
buyers  unless  he  is  able  to  adjust  his  pro- 
duction to  demand,  and  If  necessary  to  starve 
the  buyer  Into  higher  prices.  Some  can  do 
It  The  oil  man  can  and  does  shut  down  his 
pumps.  The  miner  closes  his  pits  and  slows 
his  snielters  Even  the  lumberman  can  lay 
off  his  crews      The  fishing  fleet  does  not  sail. 

Only  the  farmer.  In  his  millions  of  small 
units,  largely  unorganized  and  plagued  with 
Internal  dissensions  and  rivalries,  producing 
In  a  fixed  cycle  which  may  be  1  to  3  years, 
cannot  reduce  quickly  or  effectively. 

That  Is  the  Justification,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible Jiistlficatlon,  for  Government  Interven- 
tion. The  alternative  Is  the  old  reliable 
system  of  volume  control  and  equality  In 
bargaining  by  ruining  the  least  eflQclent 
farmers. 

The  argument  against  that  system  Is  not 
economic,  but  sociological.  Is  It  or  Is  It  not 
desirable  to  maintain  the  laregst  practicable 
number  of  Independent  farm  family  units? 
Does  or  does  not  much  of  the  Nation's  Intel- 
lectual force  and  moral  character  originate 
there?  Is  or  Is  not  a  bold  peasantry  as  valu- 
able for  this  country  as  for  Goldsmith's 
England?     It   Is  at   least   arguable. 

Whether  Government  Intervention  to  date 
has  been  stupid.  Ineffective,  and  fantastically 
costly  Is  another  question  altogether.  But 
If  It  Is.  do  not  blame  It  on  a  "favored"  agri- 
culture. 

Abthitk  H    Jenkins. 


THOM    McAN    LEADERSHIP    AWARD 

TO  PATRIrL^  ANN  LITTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Patricia 
Litton  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  has  won  first  place  in 
the  Thom  McAn  Leadership  Awards. 
She  will  receive  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  a 
college,  or  university  of  her  choice  and 
an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
prize  winning  essay,  entitled.  "Why  I 
Want  To  Go  to  College,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  I  Want  To  Go  to  College 
(By  Patricia  Litton) 

When  I  graduate  from  college.  I  hoi>e  to 
possess,  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart,  the 
qualities   I   will    need    to   serve    my   country 


abroad.  It  i6  my  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Service,  to  play 
an  active  role  In  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  men  and  nations,  and  to  dedicate 
my  life  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
These  goals  are  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  me.  But  before  they  can  be  realized.  I 
must  make  myself  a  better  person,  worthy 
of  the  responsibilities  I  will  accept  In  life. 
This  Is  why  I  want  to  go  to  college. 

A  valuable  diplomat.  I  believe.  Is  one  who 
knows  the  country  In  which  he  Is  serving — 
Its  history.  Its  culture.  Its  economic  needs. 
Its  political  Ideals,  and  who  speaks  Its 
language  fiuently.  He  Is  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  ItB  people,  though  they  may  have 
external  differences,  have  basic  needs  and 
desires  which  correspond  very  closely  to  his 
own.  A  diplomat  must  therefore  understand 
himself  to  serve  as  a  disseminator  of  under- 
standing. The  Intellectual  freedom  of  col- 
lege life  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
discover  my  strengths  and  weaknesses,  to 
determine  my  beliefs  and  aspirations,  and 
to  establish  a  set  of  values  that  will  give  me 
the  courage  of  my  own  convictions.  Added 
to  this  self-discovery,  I  hope  to  develop  a 
mind  capable  of  clear  and  Intelligent  think- 
ing, a  mind  which  continuously  seeks  the 
truth  and  never  becomes  too  satisfied  with 
Its  own  knowledge  to  realize  how  much  It 
does  not  Wnow. 

To  graduate  from  college  with  an  excellent 
education  and  the  realization  that  this  edu- 
cation will  continue  all  through  life,  with 
every  new  acquaintance  and  experience — 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  a  college  education. 
To  graduate  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  use 
this  knowledge  in  serving  humanity  through 
the  diplomatic  service — this  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  college  education. 


This 


Thom  McAn  Phess  Release 
Two  Portland  high  school  seniors  won 
scholarships  In  the  national  Thom  McAn 
Leadership  Awards.  Leading  all  female  stu- 
dents from  1.236  high  schools  across  the 
country,  Patricia  Ann  Litton,  senior  student 
at  Woodrow  Wilson  High  SchcxDl  won  the 
first  place  award  of  $1,000  and  an  all-expense 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  New  York  City. 
Patricia  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
E  Litton  of  6900  Southwest  15th  Avenue 
John  Edgar  Bryson.  of  Cleveland  High 
School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bryson 
of  6211  Southeast  29th  Avenue,  won  sixth 
place  among  male  students  and  a  $250 
scholarship. 

Patricia  Litton  ranlcs  first  In  her  class  of 
444  students  and  has  maintained  an  A  aver- 
age all  through  her  high  school  career.  She 
Is  rated  superior  by  her  faculty  advisers  on 
all  counts  of  motivation.  Industry.  Initiative, 
influence  and  leadership,  concern  for  others, 
responsibility.  Integrity  and  emotional  sta- 
bility. In  describing  her  character,  ner 
counselor  said:  "Academically,  Patti  ranks 
first  in  the  senior  class.  Socially,  her  con- 
tributions have  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  teachers,  classmates  and  com- 
munity. Personally,  she  is  a  lady  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  thoughtful.  Intelli- 
gent, and  attractive.  Her  values  are  very 
mature  for  a  high  school  girl.  She  is  the 
personification  of  the  student  who  makes  one 
feel  that  the  future  In  the  hands  of  the 
young  will  be  good." 

Of  her  own  ambitions.  Pattl  wrote  In  the 
prize-winning  essay  which  accompanied  her 
application  for  scholarship:  "When  I  gradu- 
ate from  college,  I  hope  to  possess?,  in  my 
mind  and  In  my  heart,  the  qualities 
I  will  need  to  serve  my  country  abroad 
It  is  my  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  to  play  an 
active  role  In  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  men  and  nations,  and  to  dedicate 
my  life  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
These  goals  are  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
me  But  before  they  can  be  realized.  I  must 
make  myself  a  better  jifrson    worthy  of  the 


responsibilities   I   will    accept   In   life. 
Is  why  I  want  to  go  to  college." 

In  her  essay.  Pattl  showed  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  diplomatic 
service.  "A  diplomat."  she  said,  "must  un- 
derstand himself  to  serve  as  a  disseminator 
of  understanding." 

John  Bryson  Is  the  only  student  In  a  class 
of  373  who  has  maintained  a  4.00  grade  point 
average  through  S'i  years  of  his  high  school 
career.  He  is.  In  the  words  of  his  counselor, 
"concerned  with  academic  experiences  that 
will  give  him  an  Insight  In  a  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter  areas.  He  has  set  very  high 
standards  for  himself  through  participating 
In  our  Gifted  Child  program  In  mathematics 
and  social  studies.  John  does  extremely  well 
academically:  however,  he  Is  equally  as  strong 
as  a  leader." 

President  of  the  Junior  class,  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  school  chapter  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  president  of  Sigma  Phi,  a 
boys'  service  club,  president  of  the  student 
council,  student  body  president.  A  member 
of  the  basketball  team,  John  has  been  com- 
mended by  liis  coach  for  his  leadership 
qualities. 

In  his  prize-winning  essay.  John  wrote: 
"Wisdom  has  never  been  more  desperately 
needed  than  it  Is  now.  We  know  that  there 
is  no  defense  against  the  most  destructive 
modern  weapons.  Both  the  victor  and  the 
defeated  will  lose  the  next  war.  Therefore, 
we  must  have  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
It  Is  only  with  the  wisdom  of  the  citizens 
within  the  nations  that  an  understanding 
can  be  achieved.  A  desire  for  knowledge  and 
understanding,  then,  is  my  reason  for  going 
to  college.  My  college  experience  must  be 
the  basis  upon  which  It  will  be  decided 
whether  I  will  make  a  contribution  to  society 
through  wisdom  or  will  just  eat  my  share, 
drink  my  share,  and  put  in  my  40  hours  a 
week." 

John  Clifton  Thorns  of  Ballard  High 
School.  Se.ittle,  Wash  .  won  first  place  In 
the  Thom  McAn  Leadership  Awards  among 
male  students  and  will  be  Patricia  Lltton's 
companion  on  the  trip  to  Washington.  D.C. 
and  New  York  City.  Candidates  were  Judged 
on  academic  standing,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, exemplified  leadership  and  student 
and  faculty  respect  as  well  as  their  p.ipers 
on  higher  education. 

Judges  of  this  year's  Thom  M.A::  L'-aaer- 
shlp  Awards  were:  Senator  Styles  B.'-idee.-- 
A.  B.  Weller.  chairman  of  the  bo?T(d.  the 
Meadow  Brook  National  Bank;  Dr  Austin 
Wright,  head  of  the  English  department, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  Joseph  J. 
Prancomano,  administrative  vice  president. 
Junior  Achievement.  Inc.:  Rev.  Andrew 
Young,  associate  director,  department  of 
youth  work.  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Prc.'^ident,  I  have 
had  this  high  school  student  essay 
printed  in  the  Record  because  ever  since 
the  time  of  Socrates  the  older  citizens 
of  each  generation  have  deplored  what 
was  happening  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. For  some  reason.  Mr  Pre.<;idcnt. 
the  older  generation — or  at  least  many 
people  within  it — alway.'=  .<;eems  to  think 
the  younger  peneration  is  "colnp  to 
pot." 

I  nave  n(ver  shared  t!:iat  pessimistic 
view  about  the  younger  peneration.  I 
am  perfectly  confident  that  our  younger 
genei'ation.  which  is  the  beneficiary  of 
more  than  150  years  of  free  education  in 
this  country,  can  be  relied  upon  to  be 
guardians  aiid  piotectors  of  our  system 
of  freedom 

As  one  reads  Miss  Liti-ons  essay  one 
will  find  adequate  documentation  for  my 
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expression  of  faith  in  the  younger  e^en- 
eration.     That  is  why  I  am  so  happy  to 
have  the  essay  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  GOOD  HOUSING  BILL  THE  MEAN- 
ING OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING  LEG- 
ISLATION  FOR   ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENTNG  Mr  President,  in 
the  report  on  S.  1922,  it  is  stated  on  page 
2,  that,  in  submitting  his  excellent  hous- 
mg  program  to  Congress,  the  President 
aimed  to  accomplish  three  basic  national 
objectives: 

1  Renewal  of  our  cities  and  the  assurance 
of  sound  gro'W'th  In  rapidly  expanding  metro- 
politan areas. 

2.  Provision  of  a  decent  home  for  all  of 
our  people. 

3.  Enco'oragement  of  a  prosperous  and  effi- 
cient construction  Industry  as  an  essential 
component  of  general  economic  prosperity 
and  growth 

The  President's  objectives  accord  with 
the  State  of  Alaska's  objectives  in  this 
important  area  of  government.  As  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  I  believe  S.  1922. 
if  enacted,  will  carry  out  the  announced 
Presidential  objectives  and  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  49th  State's  special  housing 
needs. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  our  Nation's  last 
frontier,  represents  a  unique  challenge 
to  the  programs  advanced  by  the  New- 
Frontier  in  Washington.  Our  State's 
problems,  because  of  our  geography,  and 
our  overlong  status  as  a  territory,  re- 
quire solutions  different  from  those 
applicable  m  the  other  States  As 
Alaska  develops  into  a  fullfledged  State 
our  developing  economy  will  no  longer 
require  specialized  solutions  now  needed 
to  solve  specialized  problems. 

In  housing  the  difference  between  the 
kind  of  Federal  assistance  rofiuirf^d  in 
Alaska  and  in  other  States  ;.-.  les.s  marked 
than  with  some  other  Government  pro- 
grams. 

In  Alaska,  as  in  our  sister  States, 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  the  his- 
torical programs  of  housing  mortgage 
insurance  and  low  cost  public  housing 
which  began  nearly  30  years  ago  and 
have  long  since  been  recognized  as 
among  the  most  significant  examples  of 
the  governmental  genius  of  the  New- 
Deal.  The  effectiveness  of  a  prot^ram  of 
Goveriunent  insurance  of  housing  loans 
in  providing  our  citizens  with  decent 
housing  is  unquestionable,  and  its  con- 
tinuation is  assured. 

Alaska,  however,  has  some  special 
housing  needs  for  which  S.  1922  pro- 
vides. 

ADDITIONAL     HOUSING     NEEDED 

Alaska  is  a  growing  State,  a  trend  that 
is  certain  to  continue  with  the  westward 
movement  of  our  population.  Nowhere 
IS  this  more  evident  than  at  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks,  where  the  defense  of  Ih-^ 
United  States  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  these  communities.  At  Fair- 
banks, the  location  of  vital  defense  in- 
stallations, a  critical  situation  has  arisen 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  housing  for  work- 
ers sutioned  at  these  bases  and  their 
families.     The  mayor  of  Fairbanks,  the 


Honorable  J.  M.  Ribar,  has  informed  me 

that  the  city  is  losing 

all  of  personnel  to  be  stationed  at  Clear 
[missile  base)  because  of  our  Inability  to 
furnish  standard  housing  of  the  two-,  three-, 
and  four-bedroom  size  at  rental  cost  com- 
mensurate with   the   present  salary  rates. 

Fairbanks,  among  Alaskan  cities,  is 
not  alone  in  its  need  for  additional  hous- 
ing, of  course.  The  mayor  ol  Ketchikan, 
the  Honorable  R.  N,  Hardcastle,  has  also 
emphasized  the  need  of  that  city  for 
additional  housing  to  be  obtained  at  more 
liberal  tei-ms.  There  are  other  cities,  as 
well,  where  relaxation  and  extension  of 
loan  insurance  provisions  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  meeting  housing  shortages. 

FYom  Juneau,  our  beautiful  capital 
city.  City  Manager  Lauris  Parker  reports 
an  urgent  need  for  additional  housing 
units.  A  survey  by  the  Juneau  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  made  this  year,  of  housing 
needs  of  the  27  Federal  agencies  and  18 
State  agencies  located  there  showed  a 
requirement  for  195  rental  units  and  115 
homes  needed  for  purchase  in  the  Juneau 
area.  Low-cost  housing  is  badly  needed 
for  Indian  residents  of  the  area  where 
the  abnoi-mally  high  number  of  fires  and 
incident  loss  of  lives  and  property  points 
up  a  critical  situation  due  to  inadequate 
housing. 

Coast  Guard  personnel  stationed  at 
Juneau  as  a  result  of  the  recent  estab- 
lishment there  of  the  17th  Coast  Guard 
District  are  also  a  group  in  special  need 
of  rental  housing.  The  District  Com- 
mander has  written  concerning  this  as 
follows: 

For  some  years  now  there  has  been  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  Coast 
Guard  military  personnel  In  the  Juneau- 
Douglas  area.  As  a  result,  too  many  of  our 
personnel  have  to  put  up  with  substandard. 
Inadequate  housing — too  often  at  rentals 
bordering  on  the  exorbitant.  As  a  related 
problem,  too  many  of  o-ar  personnel  have  to 
seek  temporary  hotel  accommodations  on 
original  entry  Into  the  Juneau  area.  Too 
often  this  temporary  living  goes  on  for 
an  undue  length  of  time,  upward  to  or  ex- 
ceedin:?  several  months,  at  substantial  per- 
sonal expense  to  the  Individual  and  at  pro- 
longed discomfort  to  the  family,  especially 
where  small  children  are  Involved.  More- 
over, In  too  many  cases,  when  a  coast- 
guardsman  Is  fortunate  enough  to  find  him- 
self even  inadequate  housing,  he  Is  not  given 
the  usual  stateside  benefit  of  a  lease,  so 
that  he  Is  placed  continually  In  the  Insecure 
position  of  being  a  pawn  to  the  whims  of  his 
landlord.  Unfortunately  the  foregoing  de- 
scribes the  rule — not  the  exception. 

Obviously,  this  creates  a  serious  morale 
problem — for  next  to  seeing  that  his  wife 
and  kids  have  a  full  stomach,  the  most 
important  need  of  any  man  Is  to  see  that  his 
family  has  a  secure  and  adequate  roof  over 
Its  head. 

Dillingham  is  also  a  community  in 
need  of  additional  housing.  Mr.  Eldon 
L.  Gallear.  manager  of  the  Dillingham 
Public  Utility  District,  informs  me  that 
Dillingham  is  experiencing  population 
growth  from  the  return  to  their  homes 
there  of  large  numbers  of  Alaskans  who 
have  been  working  in  the  lower 
48  States,  but  find  the  opportunities 
greater  on  the  last  frontier.  A  good 
fishing  season  last  year  has  increased 
the  registration  of  fishing  boats  in  the 
Diliinghani  area  from  approximately  350 


in  1960  to  about  900  this  year.  A  new 
boat  harbor  is  now  under  coostruction 
and.  If  this  can  be  enhanced  w-ith  the 
construction  of  a  fish -processing  plant, 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  popu- 
lation with  the  addition  of  many  fisher- 
men who  could  work  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  is  now  possible. 
According  to  Mr.  Gallear: 

There  is  .already  a  housing  shortage.  Peo- 
ple who  work  at  Dillingham  during  certain 
periods  ol  the  year  return  to  their  homes  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  due  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  housing  If  this  were  alleviated 
these  people  would  stay  In  Dillingham. 

To  accommodate  the  new  residents. 
Dillingham  could  use  at  least  50  new- 
housing  units  every  2  years. 

For  these  cities,  and  all  the  others  in 
a  similar  situation,  there  is  particular 
urgency  to  enact  the  provisions  of  S. 
1922  for  Federal  insurance  of  loans  for 
moderate- income  families  and  for  addi- 
tional public  housing  units. 

coMMtrwiTT  rAciLrms  prockam 

In  sparsely  populated  Alaska  there  are 
a  number  of  extremely  remote  commu- 
nities, unlike  those  in  any  other  p>art  of 
the  United  States.  Nome.  Bethel.  Dil- 
lingham. Kotzebue,  and  Point  Barrow, 
the  farthest  northern  community  in  the 
country,  are  examples  of  small  towns 
where  the  daily  routine  of  living  is  far 
more  complicated  by  reason  of  a  remote 
location  than  is  the  case  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  All  of  these  are  un- 
connected with  any  other  community 
by  highway  or  railway.  In  these  towns, 
struggling  for  economic  development 
and  civic  improvement,  may  be  seen  most 
clearly  the  benefits  of  community  facili- 
ties loans. 

In  these  areas  need  is  urgent  for  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  basic 
community  facilitie;; — streets.  water 
and  sewage  treatment  systems,  all  the 
public  works  required  by  modern  com- 
munities— if  these  towns  are  to  thrive 
and  grow.  The  increased  authorizations 
for  community  facilities  provided  by  S. 
1922  will  be  especially  welcomed  in  these 
towns. 

URBAN    PLAN  NINO 

In  other  parts  of  Alaska  established 
communities  are  rapidly  developing  fol- 
lowing discovery  and  production  of  nat- 
ural resources,  particularly  oiL  Among 
the  most  striking  examples  of  these 
cities  are  Kenai  and  Soldatna,  on  the 
Kenal  Peninsula,  where  there  is  a  new 
and  thriving  oil  and  gas  field.  This  is 
one  of  the  parts  of  Alaska  showing  the 
most  exciting  promise  of  rich  industrial 
development.  Kenal  and  Soldatna.  and 
other  communities  there  are  in  need  of 
additional  housing  in  a  hurry  to  accom- 
modate the  oil  field  workers  and  their 
families,  and  to  make  room  for  all  the 
associated  service  and  professional  work- 
ers who  are  beginning  to  come  there  in 
ever-greater  numbers. 

Along  with  the  evident  need  for  con- 
struction of  housing  in  these  cities,  there 
is  a  special  need  for  the  help  that  can 
come  from  urban  plarming  grants. 
These  are  cities  that,  without  this  as- 
sistance, might  become  unsightly  and 
badly  organized.  There  is  still  time  to 
prevent   this,   before   population   grows 
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and  too  much  h.elter-jkrltcr  construction 
takes  place  There  could  be  no  legl.'^la- 
tion  m  ire  directly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
these  communities  than  the  provi.si.jns  of 
S.  1922  for  incrcasinrt  the  Federal  share 
of  planning  costs  and  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

In  this  connection.  Alaskans  welcome 
the  Inclusion  in  S.  1922  of  the  open  space 
preservation  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
Alaskans  than  the  enjoyment  of  our 
maftnilicent  scenery  and  wilderness 
areas.  Love  of  the  outdoors  and  of  na- 
ture are  predominant  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  my  State.  Thus.  It  would 
be  regrettable  if  the  new  cities  that  are 
growing  in  Alaska  sliould  be  ruined  by  a 
failure  to  preserve  that  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  'V\'hile 
I  recognize  the  particular  interest  of  the 
crowded  industrial  eastern  cities  in  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  in  Ala.ska  there  is,  also,  a 
special  Interest  in  this,  and  I  shall  en- 
thusiastically support  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  make  possible  the 
saving  of  some  open  spaces  around  our 
cities. 

XJKBKH    RENEWAL 

In  contrast  with  the  new  communities 
of  Kenai  and  Soldatna,  developing  with 
the  oil  industry,  there  are  older,  estab- 
lished cities  of  Alaska  that  present  dif- 
ferent, but  also  urgent,  housing  needs. 
Juneau,  established  before  the  gold  rush 
days  of  1898,  and  Ketchikan,  the  most 
easterly  and  southerly  of  the  cities  of 
Alaska,  are  communities  in  which  much 
housing  was  constructed  long  ago,  some 
of  it  run  down  and  obsolete.  These  cities 
are  in  special  need  of  urban  renewal, 
and  of  the  help  from  the  provisions  of 
S.  1922  for  home  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation loans  on  long  terms  aud 
with  low-interest  rates. 

At  Anchorage,  our  metropolis,  there  is, 
as  at  Juneau  and  Ketchikan,  consider- 
able old  housing  and  some  blighted  areas 
which  wUl  benefit  greatly  from  increased 
urban  planning  and  urban  renewal  as- 
sistance. Anchorage,  growing  fast,  will 
also  need  additional  help  In  planning 
and  constructing  public  works  for  the 
community. 

I  support  enthusiastically  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1922  for  increased  capital 
grant  authorizations  for  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  the  home  improvement 
and  rehabilitation  program,  as  I  believe 
these  programs  have  much  to  offer  the 
cities  of  Alaska,  such  as  Juneau  and 
KeU:hikan.  as  well  as  others  where  there 
is  older  housing  that  should  be  improved 
or  cleared  and  rebuilt. 

The  increase  in  authorization  for  col- 
lege housing  loans  in  S.  1922  is  especially 
welcomed  by  the  University  of  Alaska, 
at  College,  Alaska.  This  school,  the 
northernmost  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation under  the  flag,  is  In  the  process 
of  becoming  a  great  and  important  uni- 
versity which  will  produce  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  graduates  to  make  use- 
ful contributions  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  The  university  is  even  now  fac- 
ing, along  with  other  schools  through- 
out the  United  States,  a  critical  short- 
age of  housing  for  students  and  faculty 


which  threatens  to  retard  its  develop- 
ment. The  program  of  college  housing 
loans  is  particularly  needed  heie.  and  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  enactment  of 
Its  proposed  liberalization. 

In  closing,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  able  chairman  of  tiie  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman].  the  members 
of  the  entire  committee,  and  its  staff,  for 
their  fine  service  in  reporting  S.  1922  to 
the  Senate.  They  have  completed  a  diffi- 
cult task  with  distinction  in  having 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  housing  bill 
which  can  be  of  exceptional  benefit  to 
the  Nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  the  text  of  tele- 
grams I  have  received  from  mayors  of 
cities  of  Alaska  commenting  on  the 
needs  of  their  communities  for  Federal 
housing  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fairbanks.  Alaska,  June  3,  1961 
Ernest  Giiuening. 

U.S.   Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Reference  your  Inquiry  concerning  housing 
needs  for  the  City  of  Fairbanks.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  new  homes  at  the  rate  of  50, 
1961;  100,  1962:  100.  1963;  150,  1964;  100. 
1965  are  needed.  Our  greatest  need  at  the 
present  time  is  the  development  of  two- 
bedroom  houses  and  up  In  size  for  rental 
purposes.  Elspcclally  housing  developed 
under  section  213  of  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Act.  This  city  Is  losing  all  of  personnel  to 
be  stationed  at  Clear  because  of  our  In- 
ability to  furnish  standard  housing  of  the 
two-,  three-,  and  four-bedroom  size  at  rental 
cost  consummate  with  the  present  salary 
rales.  Additional  housing  Is  needed  for  per- 
sonnel to  be  added  to  the  university  staff. 
By  1965.  our  estimated  needs  will  exceed 
500  units. 

J.   M.    RiBAH, 

Mayor,  City  of  Fairbanks. 


June  3,  1961. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc, 
VS.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.: 

During  past  2  years  new  housing  starts  In 
Ketchikan  has  come  to  almost  standstill 
although  numerous  existing  houses  overage 
and  substandard  plus  fact  Ketchikan  con- 
tinue growth  In  population.  Initiation  State 
ferry  system  next  year  will  create  additional 
housing  demands.  Believe  broadened  FHA 
housing  program  with  lower  down  payments 
and  Interest  rates  would  stimulate  housing 
construction  to  meet  population  growth  and 
to  replace  worn  out  structure. 

R.  M.  Hardcastle. 

Mayor. 


Soldatna,  Alaska,  June  6, 1961. 
Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Soldatna  needs  not  less  than  45  hoUM  by 
end  of  year  some  100  house  trailer*  Ot  all 
description  being  used  In  area  many  of  these 
unsuitable. 

Burton  Carver, 

Mayor. 


planning  studies  within  area  covered  by 
Anchorage  metropolitan  general  plan  ap- 
proximately 140  square  miles  need  for  low 
rent  housing  In  city  of  Anchorage  prelimi- 
nary estimate  of  100  dwelling  units  low  In- 
terest rate  bank  loans  and  continuing  need 
for  relocation  assistance  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams Anchorage  city  general  plane  docu- 
ment complete  July  31  will  forward 

John  W.  Ault, 
Director  of  Planning. 


Cordova,  Alaska,  June  5,  1961. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.<<hington,  D.C.: 

Cordova  has  about  75  severely  substand- 
ard bousing  units  and  could  use  an  addi- 
tional 25. 

Mayor  Louis  D.  Eakta, 

City  of  Cordova. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  June  6,  1961. 
Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Statement  on  housing  need.?  urgent  con- 
tinuing   program    for    assistance    In    urban 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961 

Mr  SPARKM.AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  regarding  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  1922.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  in  line  with  the  changes  we 
have  heretofore  made  in  bills  because  of 
high  costs  in  Alaska.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  housing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair') .  'Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1922*  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low  income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  in  order  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  may  be 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  and  a.sk  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated. 

The  CHirr  Clerk.  On  page  42  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  the  following  for 
lines  5  and  6:  '■•2)  striking  in  paragraph 
f5)  '($2,500  per  room  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  or  in  the  case  of  accommoda- 
tions designed  specifically  for  elderly 
families'."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'($3,000  per  room  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 
or  in  the  case  of  accommodations  de- 
signed specifically  for  elderly  families 
$3,000  per  room  and  $3,500  per  room  in 
the  case  of  Alaska »  ;  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER. 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  pending 
question  now  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Javits    ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  Javits 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  oroceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for   the   quorum   call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  be  not 
charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  ;t  is  .so  ordered 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  .AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES  AND  N.AV.AL  VESSELS 
FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1852'  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1962  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law.  in 
amounts  as  follows : 

I  AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft;  For  the  Army,  $211,000,000: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,58.5,- 
600.000:  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,670,200,000: 
Provided,  hoicever.  That  $337,000,000  of  the 
foregoing  $3,670,200,000  is  authorized  only 
for  the  procurement  of  B-52  and  or  B-  58 
bomber  aircraft. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $550,800,000: 
for  the  Navy,  $606,400,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $27,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $2,792,- 
000,000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $2,925,- 
000.000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr  Symington,  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALi.  and  Mrs  Smith  of  Maine  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1922  <  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low  income  families,  to  promote  orderly 


urban  dtvelopment.  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  on  the  amendment 
which  is  the  pending  business.  When 
we  terminated  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment  on  Friday  last  a  number  of 
questions  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing,  which  I 
would  like  to  answer  today.  Before  I  do 
so  I  would  like  again  to  put  the  whole 
question  of  the  amendment  in  focus,  as 
follows. 

Nothing  has  been  done  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  for  what  is  properly 
called  moderate  income  housing,  al- 
though a  great  many  efforts  have  been 
made  in  that  regard  for  some  time. 
Moderate  income  housing  relates  to  the 
housing  needs  of  those  people  who  live 
in  families  whose  income  is  lower  than 
what  is  needed  to  rent  or  buy  reason- 
able, respectable  private  housing,  and 
yet  whose  incomes  are  higher  than  would 
in  the  main  qualify  them  for  public 
housing.  This  is  a  group  of  families 
which  are  in  the  so-called  gap.  This  is 
a  very  serious  and  large  gap,  as  the  evi- 
dence shows.  Hence,  the  great  need  for 
doing  something  to  meet  the  housing  re- 
quirements of  those  families. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
gap.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
page  88  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill,  which  reflects  the  testimony  of  J. 
Clarence  Davies.  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Board  of  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  witnesses  who,  in 
1960,  supported  this  particular  amend- 
ment when  it  was  a  separate  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  Davies  pointed  out  that  in  a 
representative,  very  large  city  like  New 
York,  more  than  88  percent  of  the  city's 
2.228.000  families  had  incomes  of  less 
than  SIO.OOO  a  year,  and  more  than  45 
percent,  or  almost  half  the  population, 
was  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
bracket. 

Yet  when  we  consider  rental  housing, 
we  find  that  three-quarters  of  all  the 
units  of  private  housing  for  rental  com- 
pleted in  New  York  in  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  were  available,  which  was 
1958,  came  in  the  area  of  between  S85 
and  S125  a  month,  with  an  average 
monthly  rental  per  room  of  $47.  The 
normal  family  can  hardly  get  along  with 
less  than  four  rooms,  so  that  would  cost 
an  average  of  $155  a  month  per  dwell- 
ing unit.  It  is  normally  assumed  that  in 
the  area  of  20  to  25  percent  is  what 
shelter  ought  to  cost.  It  can  be  readily 
seen,  therefore,  that  shelter  is  not  avail- 
able strictly  from  the  private  enterprise 
standpoint  in  a  great  city  like  New  York 
to  very  much  more  than  one-half  the 
population,  considering  the  income  level 
of  those  families. 

Also,  again  as  bearing  upon  the  very 
large  area  with  which  we  are  dealing 
here,  I  call  attention  to  the  family  in- 
come brackets  which  are  .shown  at  the 
bottom  of  page  83  of  the  committee 
report. 

Taking  a  representative  city  like  Phil- 
adelphia, we  find  that  the  income  of  32 
percent  of  the  people  fell  between  $4,000 


minimum  and  $6,000  maximum,  again  in 
the  representative  year — in  this  case, 
1956.  That  is  the  gap  about  which  we 
speak.  Normally,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  population, 
either  in  terms  of  population  which  rents 
or  population  which  buys  its  dwelling 
space,  fits  into  that  gap.  This  is  the 
area  which  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  seeks  to  fill  in  terms  of  making 
housing  available.  This  is  also  the  area, 
I  may  say,  in  which  the  administration, 
in  its  so-called  40-year,  no  downpay- 
ment  plan  is  trying  to  fill,  as  well. 

The  big  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  administration's  measure 
is  this:  My  amendment  proposes  to  in- 
augurate a  program  in  which  Govern- 
ment credit  is  utilized  to  get  low  interest 
rates  through  in  order  to  make  available 
the  housing  at  the  costs  which  the  mod- 
ern income  families  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  is  done  under  my  amendment  by 
collective  financing:  that  is,  by  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  by  Government  corjio- 
rations.  This  represents  a  fund  of  mort- 
gage money  available  for  this  kind  of 
housing  construction  The  difference  is 
that  the  administration  plan  proposes 
that  the  traditional  FHA  mortgage  pro- 
cedure shall  be  undertaken,  except  that 
it  provides  a  very  long  term  for  those 
mortgages— 40  years — and  propo.ses  to 
give,  if  it  can,  a  below-market  interest 
rate  of  the  individual  mortgages,  know- 
ing that  if  it  did  give  a  below-market  in- 
terest rate,  those  mortgages  are  not  very 
marketable.  The  administration  plan 
sets  up  a  ve:-y  large  fund  in  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  which 
will  insure  the  purchase  of  that  kind  of 
mortgage,  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispose 
of  at  a  rate  below  the  market  rate. 

There  is  great  opposition  to  the  40- 
year,  no-downpayment  mortgage  for 
many  reasons.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  opposition  is  the  very  element  of  no 
downpayment  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  so  far  as  I  can  see  now,  will 
have  to  take  over  the  whole  mortgage  by 
its  acquisition  in  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association;  whereas  under  my 
plan  the  Government  would  guarantee 
the  securities — the  bonds — which  would 
be  issued  by  a  limited -dividend  corpo- 
ration, a  federally  started  corporation, 
a  U.S.  Government  corporation,  and  the 
responsibility  for  financing  would  be 
borne  by  the  public  at  large. 

This  is  a  very  serious  difference,  be- 
cause my  amendment  involves  very  much 
smaller  sums  of  money  insofar  as  the 
Government  is  concerned.  Yet  with  the 
same  leverage  and  accomplishment  for 
building  moderate  income  housing,  it 
also  involves  an  investment  by  the  in- 
dividual homeowner  which  gives  the 
same  sense  of  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  enterprise.  Let  us 
analyze  that  one  step  further. 

My  amendment  creates  a  system 
which  is  analogous  to  the  public  housing 
system  in  terms  of  the  marketability  of 
the  bonds,  which  are  the  fundamental 
financing,  but  with  this  enormous  dif- 
ference. For  public  housing  an  annual 
subsidy,  voted  by  Congress,  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
order  to  sustain  these  properties  year  in 
and   year   out;    under   the   amendment 
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which  I  offer,  in  the  moderate  income 
field  no  such  subsidy  is  neces-Miry  or 
called  for.  'Vhe  first  part  of  the  enter- 
prise— that  IS.  the  flotation  of  the  bonds 
themselves — does  the  whole  job  in 
New  York  a  very  fine  market  for  public 
housing  bond.'s  was  found  Thus  a-ssures. 
I  think,  a  very  fine  and  ready  maiket  for 
the  bonds  for  moderate  income  housing 
The  big  dnTerence,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
reflected  by  what  the  committee  itself 
says  with  respect  to  its  own  40 -year  no- 
downpayment  plan.  The  committee 
says  on  page  3  of  the  report: 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
on  a  temporary  experimental  basis  a  new 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  program  which 
would  assl.st  private  enterprise  to  provide 
homeownersbip  for  families  of  moderate  In- 
come. 

On  the  following  page,  page  4,  the 
report  reads: 

Tlie  committee,  therefore,  feels  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  treat  this  new  program  as 
an  experimental  one  which  could  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congreea  t>eIore  extension  beyond 
July  1,  1»63. 

The  program  which  I  have  proposed 
as  an  amendment  is  not  an  experimental 
one:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tried  and  true 
and  has  been  found  eminently  satis- 
factory for  the  very  need  which  we  are 
trying  to  serve.  I  empiiasize  that  point. 
I  realize  that  rot  many  Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber  now.  and  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  come  to  a  vote  until  to- 
morrow Nonetheless,  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  Record.  I  hope 
very  much — and  I  say  this  especially  to 
Senators  on  the  majority  side — that 
Senators  will  di.sentangle  their  thinking 
from  the  cliche  that  since  the  bill  is  an 
administration  proposal,  it  Is  therefore 
right.  It  is  not  necessarily  right  as  a 
matter  of  course  simply  because  it  is  an 
administration  program.  I  think  I  can 
claim,  in  all  honesty,  to  be  as  much  in 
favor  of  housing  as  any  other  Senator. 
I  can  be  just  as  grateful  to  the  admin- 
istration as  any  other  Senator  for  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  moderate  income 
housing  program,  which  is  what  the  40 
year,  no-downpayment  plan  is.  But  I 
say:  Go  a  step  further:  Go  through  the 
door.  If  there  is  a  better  plan,  which  is 
not  experimental,  which  has  been  tried 
and  foimd  entirely  workable,  as  the  one 
I  propose  is  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
why  reject  it  simply  t»ecause  it  is  a  plan 
which  is  not  uniquely  the  administra- 
tions idea  and  initiative. 

I  respectfully  submit,  without  charg- 
ing anyone  with  bad  faith,  because  that 
is  quite  unnecessary  in  a  situation  of 
this  character — and  I  am  sure  bad  faith 
does  not  exist^ — nonetheless,  I  have  the 
deep  feeling  that  if  the  program  which 
I  propose  as  an  amendment  had  been 
first  thought  of  by  t^e  administration, 
that  is  the  one  they  would  have  pro- 
posed to  Congress,  because  it  is  so  con- 
sistent with  the  verj'  point  and  prin- 
ciple which  the  adrr.inistration  makes 
for  a  moderate  Lncomi;  housing  program. 

On  Friday  last  I  placed  in  the  Record 
an  extraordinary  record  of  performance. 
Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  has  all 
taken  place  since  19f5.  so  we  have  for 
consideration  a  very  current,  extraor- 
dinary record  of  perlormance  made  by 


the  very  program  which  I  prej^ent  as  an 
alternative  to  the  one  provided  for  in 
the  bill  This  record  ha.<;  been  made  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  both  on  the  State 
Irvel  and  on  the  city  level.  Over  30.000 
unit.s — and  this  is  to  be  found  at  page  78 
of  the  committee  reixtrt^ — have  either 
built  or  are  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  approximately 
$42.'i  million  in  mortgae'c  funds  ha.';  been 
committed.  In  other  words,  tliose  bonds 
have  been  floated  and  ha\c  been  bought 
by  the  public:  otherwise,  the  money 
would  not  be  available.  The  enormous 
difference  is  that  if  the  administration's 
program  had  been  tried,  for  the  same 
30,000  units,  it  would  have  required  $427 
million — the  amount  of  mortf,'age  money 
involved  in  the  New  York  program — for 
FN'TvIA.  whereas  my  proposal  will  require 
only  the  "seed"  money  of  $100  million, 
with  which  the  Federal  Govenmient  will 
get  a  limited-dmdend  housing  corpora- 
tion started,  and  will  get  back  its  money 
just  as  soon  as  the  enterprise  accumu- 
lates a  sufBcient  reserve.  It  will  do  that 
fairly  quickly,  because  it  will  charge  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  exactly  that  pur- 
pose, in  connection  with  its  operation 

So  the  difference  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  program  which  the  administra- 
tion frankly  labels  exr>erimental  and  a 
program  which  has  been  tried  and  has 
been  found  ^extremely  satisfactory  and 
successful  in  a  great  State  which  has 
every  conceivable  housing  condition 
which  can  be  found  in  the  entire  Nation, 
because  New  York  is  truly  the  Empire 
State,  and  this  kind  of  construction  has 
taken  place  both  in  New  York  City  and 
in  smaller  cities  in  New  York,  and  all 
have  been  very  successful — and  ahso  at 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  administration,  be- 
cause it  is  a  40-year,  no-downpayment 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  our  program 
avoids  the  problems  and  the  issues  wliich 
ari.se  in  connection  with  the  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  plan,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  felt  very  strongly  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  to  have  no 
downpayment  would  be  very  unwise  and 
would  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
enterprise  itself. 

Finally — and  this  is  very  important — 
under  my  plan  there  will  be  very  repre- 
sentative and  very  responsible  ent.ities 
which  will  promote  this  tyc>e  of  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair"*.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  example.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  trade  unions  are 
promoting  these  projects,  and  terant 
cooperatives  are  promoting  them,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  that  employers 
will  do  precisely  the  same  thing — and 
also  organizations  or  associations  of  al- 
most every  kind  or  character  Thus, 
there  is  a  ready  receptacle  for  those 
who  have  a  common  interest  in  provid- 
ing housing  for  moderate-income 
families. 


In  addition,  there  is  in  New  York  a 
pattern  by  means  of  which  those  pro- 
moting entities  for  this  type  of  housing 
find  it  very  convenient  to  seek  agree- 
ments with  municipalities  for  limited 
tax  exemptions,  which  are  very  useful 
for  municipalities,  because  they  will  put 
in  place  of  a  sterile  piece  of  land  or  a 
slum  or  a  blighted  area,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  construction  which  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community 
and  will  be  a  taxpaying  entity.  There- 
fore, communities  find  it  very  conven- 
ient to  allow  tax  exemptions  or  tax 
standstills,  in  order  to  permit  such 
projects  to  get  started. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion is  allowed — it  is  often  given,  in  New 
York — and  thus  materially  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  land  sites  themselves. 

All  these  features  lend  themselves  to 
the  plan  I  have  proposed,  but  do  not 
develop  in  connection  with  the  mod- 
erate-income housing  plan  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  SPARIOMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  that  I  have  been  quite 
sympathetic  with  his  program;  but  he 
also  knows  that  I  have  had  some  reser- 
vations about  how  it  would  work 
throughout  the  entire  country 

In  order  to  clarify  my  own  il.uikinL', 
let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
whether  the  central  thought  :is  that 
there  would  be  a  government  under- 
writing, central  corporation 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Something  like  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  would  it  be 
in  the  individual  States? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  rarely  been  as  encouraged  in 
putting  forward  a  new  idea  as  I  have 
been  by  the  open  mmdedness  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
administration's  floor  manager  for  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  very  well.  So  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him.  Also  let  me  say 
that — regardless  of  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  my  amendment  now — I  am  so 
confident  that  this  is  the  right  way  to 
proceed,  that  I  really  feel  that  this 
course  will  be  followed,  even  if  we  do 
not  follow  it  right  now — although  I  hope 
we  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  many  years 
ago  I  learned — as  I  know  he  did — that 
many  times  it  may  take  several  years 
to  pet  a  good  idea  perfected  into  legis- 
lation. In  that  concction,  I  think,  for 
instance,  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  Act. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Yes.  and  I  remember  it 
very  well — a  program  in  connection  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  so  outstanding  a  leader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that 
Senator  O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming,  offered 
such  a  bill  even  prior  to  the  time  when 
I  introduced  my  first  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject.    At  any  rate,  I  introduced  fuoh  a 
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bill  8  or  10  years  before  ii  wa.s  finally 
enacted,  and  year  after  year  we  kept 
hammering  away  on  it.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  seen  similar  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  other  pro- 
posals  of  course 

Mr   JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  there  is 
merit  in  the  Senator's  plan,  and  I  realize 
that  it  has  worked  well  in  New  York. 
But  how  many  million  people  are  there 
in  New  York'' 

Mr.  JAVITS  Almost  17  million  in  the 
entire  State. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  almost  17  mil- 
lion persons  in  a  relatively  compact 
area,  which  includes  giant  insurance 
companies,  corporations,  savings  banks, 
commercial  banks,  mutual  banks,  and 
similar  institutions — all  of  which  con- 
stitute a  climate  for  the  organization  of 
the  machinery  necessary  in  order  to  do 
this  job. 

r>ut  such  a  climate  does  not  exist  in 
Wisconsin,  for  instance,  or  in  Alabama  or 
in  Arizona  or  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country.  That  is  what  I  am  wondering 
about. 

Mr.  JAVITS  In  the  first  place.  New 
York  IS  one  of  the  largest  States,  in  terms 
of  territory:  and  in  New  York  there  are 
vast  reaches — as  large  as  any  in  Ala- 
bama, for  instance.  The  State  of  New 
York,  from  New  York  City  to  BufTalo. 
extend.';  for  450  miles,  approximately; 
and  from  New  York  City  to  Rouses  Point, 
on  the  Canadian  border,  is  almost  the 
same  distance.  So  New  Yark  State  is 
enormous  in  size. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  an  addmonal  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Second.  Mr.  President, 
the  experience  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferrinii  is  Statewide  experience,  not 
limited  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  realize  that. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  only  climate  needed 
is  a  climate  of  interest  in  a  proposition 
of  this  character. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  referred  to 
Wisconsin.  I  think  there  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  interest  there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  referred  to  Wis- 
consin only  because  our  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  was  standing  near- 
by at  the  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  realize  that. 

The  question  is.  how  would  it  work? 

It  would  work  in  a  relationship,  first, 
directly  between  a  Federal  corporation 
and  individual  promoters.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  trade  union,  or  an  employer 
such  as  a  larpe  aircraft  company  or  meat- 
packer,  would  find  It  a  convenient  way  to 
develop  housing,  after  which  it  would 
sell  the  housin.^'  to  its  employees.  As  I 
have  said,  trade  unions  have  done  it. 
It  is  conceivable  that  Masons  organiza- 
tions. Elks  lodges,  or  other  organizations 
which  would  have  the  initiative  to  use 
their  organizations  for  this  purpose  to 
get  the  pros  I  am  off  the  ground  would 
do  so. 


Second,  my  amendment  provides  that 
a  State  may  also  set  up  such  an  entity 
which  will  actually  be  the  channel 
through  which  this  kind  of  enterprise 
may  get  started  in  the  State,  the  pro- 
moter dealing  with  the  State  agency, 
which  in  turn  deals  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  benefits  would 
come  from  such  an  arrangement  in  New 
York  State,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  active  and  working  pro- 
gram. Our  State  housing  agency  would 
make  contact  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral housing  office  to  develop  this  kind 
of  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  peripheral 
benefits  which  strongly  commend  them- 
selves and  which  have  been  sharply 
brought  out  by  our  colloquy.  Instead 
of  the  untried  40-year,  no-downpayment 
plan,  here  is  a  proposal  which  offers 
benefits  in  a  feasible  plan. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENI*  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

JEFFERSON     NATIONAL     EXPANSION      MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  contains  $9,497,000  for  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

This  memorial  will  soon  rise  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  mon- 
ument to  that  great  westward  expansion 
which  made  America  truly  a  Nation. 

Funds  now  to  be  made  available  will 
bring  this  National  Park  almost  to  com- 
pletion. But  $500,000  in  additional  funds 
will  be  required  in  subsequent  years. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  project 
has  been  under  consideration  for  more 
than  25  years.  President  Roosevelt  gave 
his  full  support  in  the  mid-1930s.  But 
the  depression  and  the  two  wars  long 
delayed  its  progress. 

Over  recent  years,  as  the  result  of  the 
fine  mutual  cooperation  of  local  officials, 
many  dedicated  individuals,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  entire  Missouri 
congressional  delegation,  steady  progress 
was  made,  to  now  culminate  in  this  Sen- 
ate approval  today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  and  all  those  whose  hard 
work  and  cooperation  have  made  this 
memorial  possible. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GEN.  CURTIS  E. 
LeMAY  as  NEW  AIR  FORCE  CHIEF 
OF  STAFF 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
President  Kennedy  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  choice  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
to  be  the  new  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
to  succeed  an  able  and  brilliant  leader, 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White. 


As  is  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
General  LeMay  has  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished military  careers  in  the  history 
of  aviation. 

Except  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  he  has  every  high  award  this  Na- 
tion can  bestow  both  for  heroism  and 
ability,  including  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cro.ss  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters. 

In  addition  he  holds  many  foreign 
decorations  including  the  British  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Fiench  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm. 

As  a  combat  flier.  LeMay  led  his  men 
in  their  defen.se  of  freedom. 

As  commander  of  the  USAF  in  Europe, 
he  directed  operations  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

As  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
more  than  any  other  man  he  is  the  one 
any  po.ssible  aggressor  has  considered 
with  apprehension  during  the  past  dec- 
ade of  the  cold  war. 

Able,  forthright,  dedicated.  America  is 
fortunate  to  have  his  extraordinai-y  ca- 
pacity for  courageous  leadership  recog- 
nized by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times.  May  23,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
May  23.  and  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  May  24,  the  Washington 
Post.  May  24.  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  May  24.  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  23.   1961 1 

Are  Chief  of  Jft  Age:   Cttrtis  Emckson 

LeMay 

Gen  Curtis  Emerson  LeMay.  nominated 
yesterday  to  be  the  next  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  Is  a  decidedly  outdoors  type,  with 
one  overriding  quality:  forced.  Sometimes 
this  quality  makes  him  seem  mostly  gruff 
and  dominating.  At  other  times  It  makes 
him  appear  Implacable  and  unduly  blunt. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  abhorrence  of  so- 
cializing and  small  talk,  together  with  his 
unrelentless  advocacy  of  alrpower,  would 
deprive  him  of  the  top  uniformed  Job  In 
his  service. 

The  stories  told  about  him  emphasize 
this.  One  story  Is  that  when  a  group  of 
colonels  Invited  him  to  dinner,  he  replied 
cooly:  A  man  should  have  dinner  with  his 
friends,  and  the  commanding  general  has 
no  friends." 

SAID  WHAT  HE  WANTED 

At  his  first  staff  conference  in  Germany. 
in  1947.  he  told  his  officers  at  headquarters: 

"I  want  to  see  all  my  key  staff  officers  at 
least  once  a  week.  Don't  bother  to  knock. 
Just  walk  In.  If  I'm  busy  I'll  tell  you  to 
get  out.  I  want  men  of  action  In  my  or- 
ganization who  can  make  their  own 
decisions." 

Then  he  added.  In  what  demonstrates 
one  of  his  most  admirable  traits: 

"If  you  make  an  occasional  wrong  one. 
I'll  back  you  up." 

While  In  England  he  once  cautioned  his 
officers  with: 

"Now  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  any  of  you 
men  getting  Into  any  fights  with  the  British. 
But  If  you  do.  you'd  better  not  get  whipped." 
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What  this  54-year-old  disciplinarian  al- 
ways had  In  place  of  '.Act.  however.  wr«  fair- 
ness. He  rewarded  the  men  who  made  gixxl 
Just  as  he  broke  thosi  who  failed.  He  never 
asked  his  men  ut  d  >  wiial  he  would  not 
do  himself. 

LID  DANGOIOUS  SAID 

For  Instance  in  lii42.  as  commander  of 
the  305th  Bomber  Oioup,  the  then  Colonel 
LeMay  declared  there  would  be  no  more 
zigzagging  evasive  action  to  avoid  antiair- 
craft fire;  then  he  led  the  next  raid  over 
Salnt-Nazalre  and  Kept  his  plane  on  a 
straight  course  for  7  minutes  through  mur- 
derous enemy  fire. 

Curtis  LeMay  has  been  a  general  for  18 
years,  winning  his  brigadier's  star  In  Septem- 
ber 1943.  after  leading  the  first  B-17  raid 
over  Regensburg.  Oemany 

In  August  1944.  hi;  was  a  major  general 
assigned  to  the  Chlmi-Burma-Indla  theater. 
There  he  Initiated  lew-level,  nighttime  In- 
cendiary attacks  or.  Japanese  Industrial 
centers. 

HELPED    PLAN    ATOMIC    RAIDS 

His  first  attack  on  Tokyo.  In  March  1945. 
ravaged  10  square  miles  in  the  Industrial 
heart  of  the  city.  That  August,  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Strat.'glc  Air  Forces,  he  took 
a  major  part  In  planning  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

In  1947  General  L>>May  was  assigned  to 
command  the  US  Air  Forces  In  Europe  He 
directed  the  Berlin  airlift  from  June  26  to 
September  30.  1948.  occasionally  flying  a 
transport  that  broke  the  Soviet  blockade. 
When  the  blockade  wf.s  ended,  he  was  called 
"the  one  man  who  licked  the  Russlar^s." 

In  October  1948.  he  was  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  held 
the  poet  until  1957,  when  he  became  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  son  of  a  French -Canadian  ironworker. 
General  LeMay  was  born  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 
He  was  inspired  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's 
solo  transatlantic  flight  In  1927.  and  became 
alrmlnded. 

Although  eager  to  i?o  to  West  Point,  he 
could  not  get  an  appointment.  So  he  took 
the  civil  engineering  course  at  Ohio  State 
University,  working  Ir  a  foundry  at  night, 
and  at  other  Jobs  to  get  through. 

He  failed  to  graduate  with  his  class — 1928 — 
because  he  lacked  cre<llt«.  However,  he  was 
accepted  as  a  flying  cacet  and  was  sent  to  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Traln:ng  Corpe  primary  and 
advanced  flying  school! .  He  became  a  second 
lieutenant    In    Januarj-    1930. 

In  1942.  the  chaln-clgar-smoklng  colonel 
was  In  England  as  part  of  the  8th  Air 
Force,  one  of  the  flrst  Army  Air  Force  units 
to  enter  combat  in  Wirld  War  II 

Through  his  career  he  has  been  frequently 
apart  from  hU  wife,  the  former  Helen  Eetelle 
Maltland.  whom  he  married  In  1934.  But 
she.  also  a  believer  In  keeping  busy,  took 
over  the  leadership  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance program  In  1948.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Patricia. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  23,  1961 ) 
LxMat   Nominated  To  Head   Air  Force 

(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 
Washington.  May  J:2. — Gen  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May, the  most  distinguished  of  American 
combat  fliers  of  WorUl  War  U.  today  was  at 
last  assured  his  long- delayed  arrival  at  the 
top  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

On  June  30  he  will  be  moved  from  his 
present  No.  2  post  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
that  of  Chief  of  Staff 

smith  to  err  second  post 
He  thereby  will  succeed   Gen.  Thomas  D. 

White,  who  has  held  that  high  office  for  the 

customary  period  of  4  years,  General  White 

then  planning  retirement. 

Into  the  No    2  po6i    will  be  advanced — by 

coincidence     on     hla     53d     birthday — Gen. 


Frederic  H  Smith.  Jr  .  who  now  commands 
the  US    Air   Force   In  Europe. 

If  almost  anyone  In  the  Air  Force — -or.  In- 
deed, in  any  of  the  other  armed  services- 
were  asked  to  name  the  oiustandlng  Air 
Force  officer,  a  combination  of  Mr.  Bomber 
and  Mr  Missile,  he  would  promptly  reply 
"Curt  LeMay  " 

One  woud  guess  that  only  LeMay's  unre- 
strained plain  speaking  has  kept  him  thus 
long  out  of  the  top  poet.  One  also  would 
guess  that  even  In  that  exalted  position  he 
will  go  right  on  expressing  himself  plainly 
and  vehemently. 

FIRST   FIGHTER    PILOT 

I^May  was  born  In  Ohio  In  1906.  Soon 
after  graduating  from  Ohio  State  University 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  flying  cadet  and  began 
his  steady  climb  In  proficiency  and  In 
grade — flrst  as  a  fighter  pilot  but  quickly 
moving  over  Into  t>omblng. 

In  1937  he  participated  In  the  Army  Air 
Force's  Initial  mass-flight  demonstration 
with  the  new  B-17  planes,  over  South 
America,  and  again  In  1938,  winning  the 
M.icKay  Trophy  at  that  time. 

With  World  War  II  underway  In  Europe, 
he  pioneered  the  two  major  transatlantic 
flight  routes  from  South  America  to  Africa 
and  from  North  America  to  Great  Britain,  by 
which  American-made  planes  were  rushed  to 
the  Royal  Air  Force. 

TOOK    OROtTP   TO   EUROPE 

In  1942  he  was  given  command  of  the 
305th  Bomber  Group,  which  he  took  to  Brit- 
ain in  1943. 

Thereupon  he  began  development  ol  both 
formation  procedures  and  bombing  tech- 
niques which  proved  immensely  successful 
In  the  mass  bombing  of  German-occupied 
Europe. 

Having  devised  his  theories,  LeMay  unfail- 
ingly proved  them  In  practice  by  leading  the 
earliest  formations  In  their  difBcul-.  and 
hazardous  missions. 

CONTINUOUSLT    REVISED 

These  techniques  were  revised  contlriuous- 
ly  to  cope  with  newly  disclosed  dangeis  and 
to  circumvent  the  German  defensive  tech- 
niques. 

Thus,  when  the  depleted  German  Air  Force 
devised  the  trick  of  delaying  part  of  the 
Interception  until  the  allied  bombers,  often 
crippled  and  always  short  of  gas,  were  re- 
turning from  their  mission,  LeMay  h:id  his 
formations  give  up  the  usual  return  route 
across  France — they  flew  in  relative  safety 
to  bases  In  north  Africa. 

Having  established  the  practices  ol  mass 
bombing  for  the  B-17s.  and  demonftrated 
them  repeatedly  until  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion was  an  assured  success.  General  Le- 
May was  transferred  to  the  Pacific,  where  he 
set  up  still  more  advanced  techniques  for 
the  new  and  more  powerful  B-29  forma- 
tions. 

LED   JAPANESE    R.\IDS 

It  was  these  which  he  then  continued  to 
lead,  from  Guam  and  the  Marianas,  in  the 
enormous  raids  over  Japan. 

The  war  over.  LeMay.  now  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Air  Forces  In  the  Pacific,  was  ordered  to 
duty  In  Washington.  Typically,  he  jjlloted 
his  own  plane  all  the  way  from  Hokkaido, 
Japan,  to  Chicago,  thereby  setting  a  distance 
and  speed  record. 

He  was  given  the  new  p>ost  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, but  in  1947  sought  and  was  given 
another  field  command — this  time  In  Elurope, 
where  he  stayed  long  enough  to  organize 
the  plans  for  the  Berlin  airlift. 


When  President  Kennedy  nominated  Gen 
Curtis  E  LeMay  for  this  top  command  he 
was  not  reaching  out  for  a  ch.-iirborne  gen- 
eral or  a  military  diplomat  He  was  picking 
a  do-it-yourself  flier,  whose  30  years-plus 
In  the  air  service  has  been  marked  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  energy,  action  and  accom- 
plishment. 

The  stories  of  General  LeMay's  brusque- 
ness  and  toughness  are  many  and  colorful. 
They  can  be  documented.  But  these  qual- 
ities have  been  only  Incidental  to  his  dedi- 
cated passion  for  making  the  Air  Force  a 
constantly  better  and  stronger  fighting  out- 
flt.  World  War  II  gave  him  a  worthy  stage 
and  the  formation  procedures  and  bombing 
techniques  which  contributed  so  much  to 
victory  In  Europe  were  largely  the  product 
of  LeMay  planning  and  personal  exi>erl- 
mentatlon.  In  the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific, 
he  did  the  same  thing  with  bigger  planes  and 
their  more  devastating  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion. For  almost  a  decade,  from  1948  to  1957. 
he  was  boss  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  when 
he  took  command  he  picked  up  the  outfit 
and  shook  It  by  the  neck,  and  In  the  years 
that  followed  he  drove  it  tirelessly  toward 
his  own  concept  of  what  the  Nation  needed 
to  deliver  massive  retaliation. 

Since  1957,  General  LeMay  has  been  rela- 
tively calm  and  noncontroverslal  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff.  There  has  been  some  specula- 
tion that  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  line 
for  "Old  Iron  Pants" — not  because  he  doesn't 
have  what  It  takes  to  be  No  1  but  because  he 
might  rub  some  brass,  civilian  or  military, 
the  wrong  way.  Now  he  Is  being  moved  up, 
and  this  Is  good — good  for  the  Air  Force  and 
for  the  Nation's  security. 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  May   24    1961) 
Fighting  Pliek 
The    Air    Force    has    picked    Its    toughest 
"boy"  to  be  Chief  of  Staff,  and  this  Is  as  It 
should  be. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24  1961] 
LeMay  as  Chief 

Associates  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  are 
amazed,  it  Is  said,  over  the  transformation 
that  has  gradually  come  over  the  once  blunt 
and  forbidding  airman.  Whereas  this  gruff 
general  with  the  familiar  cigar  used  to  have 
virtually  no  small  talk,  he  now  exudes  cor- 
diality at  chance  meetings  in  the  Pentagon. 

In  others  this  might  be  a  sign  of  affectation 
or  too  much  exposure  to  Washington  banal- 
ities. In  General  LeMay  it  is  an  Indication 
of  the  much  more  profound  broadening  and 
maturing  that  have  taken  place  during  his 
3I2  years  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  under  the  able  and  balanced  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White.  This  capacity  for  growth 
Is  no  doubt  a  significant  factor  In  President 
Kennedy's  decision  to  nominate  him  as  the 
next   Air   Force   Chief   of   Staff. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  since  General  Le- 
May was  identified  rather  bombastically 
with  championship  of  one  particular  doc- 
trine to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all  others — 
namely,  the  massive  strategic  deterrent.  He 
seemed  at  times  to  couple  this  advocacy  with 
a   narrow  insularity  and  chauvinism. 

No  one  questioned  his  competence;  he  was 
an  extremely  capable  Chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  at  a  time  when  the  security 
of  the  United  States  depended  very  largely 
on  manned  bombers.  It  was  his  Job  to  be 
tough,  and  he  was.  The  questions  arose 
over  his  ability  to  understand  other  views 
and  to  tolerate  other  services,  or  even  the 
place  of  tactical  air  and  missiles  in  the  Air 
Force. 

No  one  ought  to  conclude  that  General 
LeMay  has  suddenly  become  a  docile  and 
unaggressive  fellow.  He  remains  a  tenacious 
fighter  for  his  viewpoint,  and  he  scarcely  Jias 
a  bedside  manner.  But  he  has  carefully 
avoided  braggadocio  in  public,  he  has  demon- 
strated loyalty  to  decisions  once  made  and  he 
has  developed  a  capacity  to  work  with  others 
In  mutual  respect.  Moreover,  he  has  cul- 
tivated a  valtiable  balance  In  looking  to  the 
steady,  long-pull  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  cl\-lllan  official   of 
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the    caliber    of    Secretary    Zuckert     General 
LeMay  should  do  well 

[Prom  the  Ne^  Y  .rk.  Herald  Tribune,  May  24. 

1961) 
CoLoarL-L   New   Chief  for  the  Air   Force 

Appointment  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  as 
tlie  new  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  comes  as  no 
surprise.  The  vigorous,  cigar-smoking  for- 
mer Strategic  Air  Command  Chief  had  long 
been  rumored  as  most  likely  successor  to  the 
scholarly  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  the  Air  Force 
is  going  to  have  a  colorful  leader,  probably 
the  most  colorful  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  By  temperament  a  man  of  action, 
he  thrives  on  tne  legends  that  have  grown 
up  around  him 

The  new  Air  Force  Chief  Is  also  a  firm 
believer  ia  the  necessity  for  manned  aircraft 
even  In  a  dawning  age  of  missiles;  one  who 
still  considers  it  inportant  to  have  a  pilot 
up  there  where  he  can  make  decisions.  He 
Is  counted  as  a  tough  administrator  and  a 
strong  advocat'"  of  v.-hat  he  thinks  is  rigiit. 
though  perhaps  le^-s  inclined  than  General 
White  to  contemplative  deliberation  In  arriv- 
ing at  his  choices 

He  also  is  counted  as  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  a  hard  worker — qualities  his  new  Job 
will   gi  .-e   him   plenty   of   chance   to   display. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Scuator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carohna. 

Mr.  THURMO?n'D  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  ab'e  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  LeMay  as  Chief  of 
StaiT  of  the  Air  Force.  I  feel  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  military  men  in  this 
country  and  that  he  will  make  one  of 
the  greatest  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  Air  Force 
has  ever  i^.ad. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  ii..m  South  Carolina,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
this  body  on  national  defense. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  on  hearin?  I  was  going  to 
refer  to  General  I^eMay  today,  said  he 
too  would  like  to  add  his  approval  of  this 
worthy  appointment. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Spates  submitting 
nominal ion.s  wore  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Mric.ALF  m  the  chair'  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


I 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1922  >  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate 
and  low  income  families,  to  promote 
orderly  urban  development,  to  extend 
and  a.  icnd  laws  relating  to  housing,  ur- 


ban renewal,  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond  1  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
only  27  years  ago.  Congress  initiated 
legislation  to  stretch  the  interpretation 
of  the  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion just  enough  to  ease  the  National 
Government  into  the  field  of  housing. 
It  was  a  modest  and  respectable  begin- 
ninT.  The  fl^-st  program  was  soundly 
designed  and  self-sustaining.  It  op- 
erated on  the  principle  of  reinforcing 
and  strengthening  private  capacity  to 
provide  housinp. 

The  FHA  program  has  proved  success- 
ful. Nearly  one-third  of  all  private  non- 
farm  housing  now  comes  within  the  loan 
guarantee  programs  of  FHA,  or  its  war- 
boin  cousin,  the  veterans  loan  imarantee 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  anyone  was  overly  concerned  with 
the  precedent  set  by  the  ultra  vires  char- 
acter of  the  first  injection  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  into  this  area  of  en- 
deavor. My  research  reveals  no  demand 
that  the  undertakings  in  the  housing 
field  await  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. After  all,  FHA  was  a  sound  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  for  it  could  be  dem- 
onstrated. The  dire  consequences  of 
that  innocently  appearing  deviation  from 
the  Constitution  are  now  staring  us  in 
the  face  in  the  form  of  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  of  1961.  S.  1922  Ls  a  far  cry 
from  the  sound  program  with  which 
the  unconstitutional  excursion  into  the 
field  of  housing  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  begun. 

The  country  was  hardly  Kiven  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  sound,  but 
unconstitutional,  program  of  FHA  be- 
fore the  concept  of  subsidy  was  enacted 
in  the  Public  Housing  Authority  program 
in  1937.  While  FHA  was  a  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  PHA. 
based  on  the  concept  of  Government  sub- 
sidy, flagrantly  violates  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  of  not  only  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  of  the  totality  of  the  concept 
of  Government  which  the  Constitution 
sought  to  implement.  FHA  was  the  con- 
ditioner with  which  the  constitutional 
defense  was  breached,  tlius  leaving  the 
concept  of  subsidy  as  the  sole  remaining 
major  obstacle  to  be  overcome  by  PHA 
in  order  to  demolish  the  lid  to  the  Pan- 
dora s  box  of  National  Government  pro- 
grams to  usurp,  confuse  and  conquer  the 
field  of  housing. 

Unlike  FHA,  its  predecessor,  PHA  was 
neither  sound,  self-sustaining  nor  re- 
spectable. Rather  than  reinforcing  and 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  private 
segment  of  our  economy  to  provide  hous- 
ing. PHA  competes  with  and  fetters  pri- 
vate capacity.  Due  to  the  competition, 
or  potential  competition,  from  low-rent 
subsidized  PHA  projects,  private  owners 
of  low-priced  rental  housing  found  them- 
selves unable  to  economically  operate 
and  maintain,  and  unable  to  finance 
needed  repairs  of,  their  rental  property. 
Thereby  did  PHA  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  creation  of  inadequate  and 
imsanitary  housing,  to  which  we  refer 
as  slums. 


Having  contributed  to  the  creation 
and  perpetuation  of  slum  housing 
through  PHA  in  1937,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, rather  tlian  acknowledging  the 
error  of  its  ways  through  repeal  of  PHA, 
pursued  the  unsound  course  of  subsidy 
even  furtlier  with  the  urban  renewal 
program  enacted  in  1949.  This  pro- 
gram, also  based  on  subsidy,  was  theo- 
retically designed  to  correct  and  elimi- 
nate the  slums  which  PHA  had  helped 
to  create  and  perpetuate.  The  displace- 
ment of  persons  incident  to  urban  re- 
newal, however,  served  as  a  pretext  for 
more  PHA  housing,  which,  in  turn,  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  additional 
.slums  and  greater  efTorts  to  expand 
urban  renewal  programs.  The  mon- 
strosity reported  by  the  committee  to 
the  Senate  in  S.  1922  is  the  vicious  off- 
spring of  this  self-defeating  circle. 

From  the  meager  beginning  in  1934 
with  the  loan  guarantee  program  of 
FHA.  the  National  Government  has. 
with  the  omnibus  housing  bill  of  1961. 
gone  the  full  circle  to  the  acceptance 
and  usurpation  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  shelter  for  all  Ameri- 
cans from  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy where  it  belongs.  Even  the  soimdly 
de.~igned  program  of  loan  guarantees 
imder  FHA  would,  under  U|ils  bill,  be 
sacrificed  to  the  poi-sonous  concept  of 
subsidy;  for  by  no  other  means  could  a 
program  which  authorizes  the  guarantfe 
of  no  downpayment.  40-year  loans  be 
sustained. 

The  bill  before  us  not  only  is  at  odd.s 
with  the  Constitution  and  based  on  the 
untenable  concept  of  subsidy,  but  also 
ignores  all  practical  considerations 
demonstrated  by  experience  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  Mr.  President,  tlie  extension 
of  FHA  guarantees  for  no  downpay- 
ment. 40-j'ear  loans  will  make  the  FHA 
anotlier  creator  of  slums.  It  requires 
more  than  the  financial  ability  to  merely 
make  timely  mortgage  payments  for  one 
to  succe.ssfully  exercLse  homeownership. 
Other  costs  are  involved  for  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  the  property 
itself.  Tlie  terms  which  are  provided  in 
this  bill  for  FHA  guarantees  vAW  en- 
courage and  persuade  those  without  the 
financial  ability  to  exercise  homeowner- 
ship  to  embark  on  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erties which  tliey  cannot  maintain  and 
many  of  which  will,  in  due  course,  fall 
into  the  category  of  inadequate  and  un- 
sanitary housing,  which  will  no  doubt 
inspire  in  this  body  renewed  pleas  for 
new  programs  of  slum  clearance. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  additional 
which  could  be  included  in  what  is 
loosely  referred  to  as  the  housing  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
ready it  has  gone  far  beyond  the  field  of 
housing  and  now  overlaps  into  the  field 
of  education  with  assistance  to  colleges, 
and  into  the  field  of  community  facili- 
ties including  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  public  works.  One  who  did  not 
know  better,  and  who  attempted  to 
judge  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would 
think  Americans  had  truly  been  reduced 
to  desperate  straits  for  shelter  and  are 
now  living,  at  least  in  part,  in  pubhc 
transportation  vehicles;  for  included 
within  this  bill  is  a  program  for  subsidy 
to  mass  transportation  systems  for  cities 
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and  towns.  One  might  also  believe  that 
the  park  benches  are  overcrowded,  for 
there  is  even  money  sought  to  be  au- 
thorized in  this  bi.l  for  the  acquisition 
by  communities  of  open  space. 

Mr.  President,  the  doing  of  this  much 
violence  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  division  of  responsibilities  between 
government  and  private  individuals  is 
neither  easy  nor  cheap  to  accomplish. 
The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  rec>orted  this 
bill,  estimates  the  outlay  authorized  to 
exceed  $9  billion.  It  involves  the  au- 
thorization for  housing  programs  of  al- 
most as  much  money  as  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  27  years 
since  Congress  took  its  first  timid  step 
over  the  constitutional  boundary  with 
FHA  in  1934.  We  do  not  here  propose 
to  pay  for  our  own  iniquities,  however, 
Mr.  President.  Most  of  the  costs  of  this 
bill  will  be  in  the  form  of  deficit  financ- 
ing and  added  to  the  already  burden- 
some national  debt.  This  debt  will  be 
visited  uix)n  the  backs  of  F>osterity,  so 
that  future  generations  will  not  only  be 
deprived  of  the  splendid  heritage,  based 
on  freedom  and  initiative  which  our 
forefathers  devised  to  us;  but  those  fu- 
ture generations  will  also  have  to  bear 
the  financial  burden  created  as  a  cost 
for  destroying  their  heritage.  It  is  an 
ignoble  legacy,  which  I  for  one  em- 
phatically decline  to  join  in  devising. 
I  would  not  contribute  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  charge  by  future  generations 
that  seldom  have  so  many  owed  so  much 
because  of  so  few  sensible  people  in  our 
generation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiLLi.Mcsl,  from  the  time  on  the 
bill,  such  time  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

OPEN     SPACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  voice  my  strong  sup- 
port for  title  VI  of  the  housing  bill.  S. 
1922,  containing  the  major  provisions  of 
the  open  .space  bill.  S.  858,  I  introduced 
on  February  9  of  this  year. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  when  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  I  anticipated  a  rather 
lengthy  incubation  period.  But  in  his 
housing  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  9.  the  President  six)ke  very  feel- 
ingly about  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
when  he  stated: 

Land  is  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
metrojKjlltan  area.  The  present  patterns  of 
haphazard  suburban  development  are  con- 
tributing to  a  tragic  waste  in  the  use  of  a 
vital  resource  now  being  consumed  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Open  space  must  be  reserved 
to  provide  parks  and  recreation,  conserve 
water  and  other  natural  resources,  prevent 
building  in  undesirable  locations,  prevent 
erosion  and  floods,  and  avoid  the  wasteful 
extension  of  public  services. 

While  calling  for  the  development  of 
a  long-range  program  and  policy  for 
dealing  with  this  problem,  he  also  de- 
clared that  the  problem  was  "so  urgent 
that  we  must  make  a  start  now." 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that 
much  the  same  sort  of  situation  applies 
in  the  field  of  mass  transp>ortation.  We 
need  a  careful  study  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound   long-range  program. 


but  the  problem  here  is  also  urgent — per- 
haps more  urgent  than  the  disappear- 
ance of  open  space  around  our  urban 
areas — and  we  could  and  bhouid  make 
a  start  now  to  help  meet  some  of  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  and  emergency 
situations  and  also  to  help  gather  actual 
experience  for  the  formulation  of  a  long- 
range  program. 

To  document  the  urgency  of  the  open 
space  problem,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Max  Wehrly,  ex- 
ecutive dfrector  of  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute and  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  urban  land  uses,  made  at  the  Soil 
Science  Symposium  in  New  York  last 
year.  In  summarizing  why  open  space 
preservation  is  becoming  progressively 
more  urgent,  he  said: 

In  a  recent  study  of  metropolitan  growth 
projections  for  the  United  States,  our  re- 
search director  has  projected  that  by  the 
year  2000  the  United  States  may  contain 
some  320  million  Inhabitants — over  four 
times  Its  population  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Ten  gigantic  super- 
metropolitan  areas  may  hold  107  million  peo- 
ple— one-third  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Another  40  percent  of  the  American  people 
may  reside  in  about  285  metropolitan  areas 
having  populations  between  100,000  and  5 
million.  Cities  and  urban  areas  of  smaller 
size  will  contain  about  one-half  of  the  re- 
maining population.  Urbanltes  will  compose 
about  85  percent  of  our  national  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  the  explosive  growth  of  our 
urban  areas,  the  chronology  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  open  space  In  and  near  urban  cen- 
ters continues,  as  for  Instance,  In  Portland, 
Oreg..  where  proposed  highways  would  pass 
through  21  city  parks;  In  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
where  a  library  was  built  on  a  golf  course 
and  a  veterans  hospital  in  a  park;  and  in 
Andalusia.  Ala.,  where  the  entire  city  square 
was  black-topped  for  automobile  parking. 
So  much  for  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  introduced 
and  the  proposed  legislation  approved  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
was  in  response  to  this  problem,  in  re- 
sponse perhaps  to  the  "unfelt  needs"  of 
our  future  generations,  who  will  not  be 
able  to  undo  our  present  reckless  use  of 
land  around  our  cities  and  towns. 

Despite  the  short  time  which  elapsed 
between  introduction  of  this  proposed 
legislation  and  the  holding  of  hearings, 
a  wide  variety  of  individuals  and  organ- 
izations gave  their  endorsement  or  in- 
formal support  to  the  bill,  including  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Ameri- 
can Recreation  Society,  the  Natural 
Resources  Council,  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  OfiBcials,  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders,  the  AFL- 
CIO.  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  National  Housing  Conference, 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation, the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  the  Audubon  Society, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the 
Cooperative  League,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
and  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

I  noticed  that  during  the  Housing 
Banking    and    Currency    Subcommittee 


hearings,  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials 
testified : 

We  had  a  survey  made  quite  recently  In 
order  to  determine  what  the  present  feeling 
was  among  the  counties  of  the  Nation  on 
this  matter  and  an  analysis  of  the  results 
showed  that  37  counties,  which  reported 
with  a  total  population  of  17  million  persons 
or  10  percent  of  the  total  national  popula- 
tion, favored  grants  for  open-space  acquisi- 
tion whereas  11  counties  representing  a 
little  over  1  million  persons  did  not  favor 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  much  pleased  by 
the  strong  support  that  developed  for 
this  proposed  legislation  during  the 
housing  hearings,  but  I  never  felt  quite 
so  sure  that  this  was  good,  sound  legis- 
lation as  the  day  a  young  man  came  to 
my  office  as  part  of  his  research  project 
on  this  subject.  It  turned  out  that  he 
was  a  graduate  student  at  a  well-known 
eastern  university,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  allowed 
that  he  was  a  Republican  and  that  he 
did  not  much  care  for  a  lot  of  the  urban- 
oriented  Federal  aid  programs  designed 
to  overcome  past  mistakes  :n  urban 
development.    He  said: 

But  I  will  say  this:  This  is  one  of  the  few 
bills  I've  seen  that  tries  to  prevent  these 
mistakes  from  occurring. 

Mr.  President,  the  process  of  urbani- 
zation is  covering  over  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  unspoiled  land  each  year, 
pushing  back  natures  horizons  farther 
and  farther  from  the  homes  of  more  and 
more  urban  and  suburban  famiUes. 

This  process  of  urban  sprawl  leapfrog- 
ging all  over  the  countryside  is  causing 
severe  recreational  and  conservation 
problems. 

The  effect  of  urban  sprawl  and  readily 
accessible  recreation  areas  is  evident  and 
needs  no  elaboration.  I  would  however, 
like  to  quote  a  statement  on  the  rela- 
tionship to  conservation  made  in  the 
Senate  Document  No.  59,  printed  in  the 
86th  Congress  on  'Facility  Needs:  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Research" : 

The  rapid  expansion  of  housing  subdivisions 
and  shopping  center  developments  around 
most  urban  areas  has  created  serious  conser- 
vation problems  that  are  of  direct  concern  to 
conservationists  working  in  these  areas.  The 
need  for  the  development  of  methods  where- 
by sediment  production  from  the  areas  can 
be  controlled  was  stressed  at  many  of  the 
public  hearings.  The  current  practice  of 
stripping  the  vegetation  from  areas  being 
developed,  as  well  as  changing  the  drainage 
paterns  of  these  areas,  is  extremely  detri- 
mental to  downstream  water  management 
control  structures.  The  effect  of  urban  de- 
velopment upon  the  hydrologic  characteris- 
tics of  the  watersheds  being  developed  has 
not  been  adequately  recognized  by  zoning 
authorities. 

Recently  New"  Jersey's  secretary  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Phillip  Alampi,  elab- 
orated on  the  consequences  of  urbaniza- 
tion on  conservation  in  testimony  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

He  cited  a  study  by  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity planning  service  indicating  that 
New  Jersey  can  expect  to  lose  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  acres  to  urban  encroach- 
ment by  1975.  and  commented: 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  land  with 
which  we  are  concerned — although  this  Is  a 
serious  problem,  but  rather  what  happjens  to 
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adjacen:  lands,  rivers,  and  streams,  when  the 
vegetation  denuding  process  starts  on  105 
ni:;..'-;M  acres. 

Scattered  research  studies  from  various 
are.^^  of  the  Northeast  shuw  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  urbanization  process  could  be 
staggering.  One  study  in  the  R<>ck  Creek 
watershed  In  neighboring  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  that  when  5  to  10  acres  of 
land  were  cleared  for  a  housing  develop- 
ment. It  resulted  In  the  production  of  100 
tons  of  sediment  per  acre  during  the  con- 
struction period  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
highway  department  found  that  the  costs  of 
maintaining  roads  for  1  year  in  the  Brandy- 
wine  watershed  varies  from  $9  per  1,500 
feet  to  $112  per  1.500  feet,  dependmg  upon 
how  well  sediment  production  was  con- 
trolled on  the  adjacent  lands.  On  the 
Stony  Brook  watershed  in  New  Jersey,  ac- 
celerated erosion  In  construction  areas 
where  gas  pipelines  are  being  laid  has  al- 
ready seriously  threatened  the  usefulness  of 
several  new  lakes  and  flood  retention  reser- 
voirs. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
eviden::e 

1.  The  urbanization  process  is  underway 
and  will  continue. 

2.  If  we  want  to  protect  our  soil  and  water 
re.sources  we  must  meet  the  challenges  of 
urbanization. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenges  of  ur- 
banization bring  me  to  the  central  pui-- 
pose  of  the  proposed  legislation — to  help 
curb  urban  .■sprawl  and  encourage  more 
orderly  patterns  of  urban  development. 

Important  as  the  rtH?reational.  conser- 
vation, and  .^cenic  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation are.  it  is  not  enough  to  merely 
sprinkle  a  few  parks  and  open  spaces 
around  the  urban  area^. 

Op^n  .space  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  plans  for  urban  development,  lo- 
cated so  as  to  enhance  the  total  environ- 
ment, to  hplp  prevent  sprawl,  to  halt  the 
spread  of  deterioration,  to  provide  con- 
trast and  relief  from  urban  development, 
as  well  as  to  m-et  our  recreation  and 
con.servatio:i  needs. 

Hopefully  an  effective  open  space  pro- 
gram will  also  encourage  greater  efforts 
toward  more  imaginative  patterns  of 
urban  land  use,  to  come  up  with  some 
alternative  to  urban  sprawl. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  it  is 
civdent  that  an  open-space  program 
even  much  more  ambitious  than  the  one 
now  proposed  will  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  secure  sufficient  open  space  if  we  con- 
tinue to  lay  out  endless  seas  of  subdi- 
visions m  the  same  manner  we  have 
been. 

Not  only  does  this  low-density  sprawl 
ab.sorb  open-space  land  at  an  alarming 
rate,  it  also  forces  heavy  additional  and 
unnecessary  expenditures  to  provide  all 
the  services — from  roads  to  schools  to 
sewers — needed  to  accommodate  resi- 
dential development  spread  thinly  over 
large  areas  of  the  land. 

More  imaginative  development  of  land 
in  the  urban  areas — perhaps  in  the  form 
of  clusters,  corridors  or  new  satellite 
cities— would  serve  a  twofold  purpose: 
it  would  economize  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  multitude  of  community  serv- 
ices, and  it  would  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  open-space   land   is   absorbed. 

While  there  is  no  magic  in  providing 
open  space  to  encourage  more  economic 
forms  of  land  use,  it  can  be  a  vital  aid  if 
tiie  preservation  of  open  space  is  based 


on  genuinely  comprehensive  areawide 
planning.  At  least  it  can  be  said  that 
without  an  open-space  program,  com- 
munities and  homebuilders  will  tend  to 
offer  the  next  best  thing:  to  provide  as 
much  land  to  each  homebuyer  as  the 
zoning  law  and  the  market  will  permit, 
no  matter  how  seriously  this  practice 
accelerates  the  process  of  sprawl. 

With  an  open-space  program  the 
Administrator  can  fill  an  important 
educational  role  in  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  counterbalancing  the  pres- 
ervation of  open  space  with  higher 
density  development,  as  was  proposed 
for  the  516-acre  Whitney  estate  in  old 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  for  example. 

Here  the  designer,  Victor  Gruen.  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  building  the  250 
houses  permitted  with  a  2-acre  zone,  the 
same  number  of  buildings  be  clustered 
on  about  6  percent  of  the  land  in  a  series 
of  two-  or  three-family  "town"  houses, 
each  with  its  own  private  patio.  The 
proposed  cluster  development  would 
have  retained  94  percent  of  the  very 
lovely  land  in  its  natural  state  and  it 
would  have  reduced  the  land  develop- 
ment costs — for  earthwork,  paving, 
drainage,  sewers,  utilities  and  so  forth — 
by  approximately  $1.6  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  needed 
tools  to  help  our  communities  grow  and 
develop  as  they  truly  wish  instead  of  as 
they  are  driven  by  forces  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Title  VI  provides 
one  such  tool,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  resolutions,  letters,  and 
other  material,  as  well  as  an  article  from 
the  January  28  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  by  Charlton  Ogburn.  Jr., 
on  "The  Battle  To  Save  the  Trees';  an 
address  by  Frederick  Gutheim,  president 
of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropoli- 
tan Studies,  to  the  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  8:  and  an  article  from 
the  May  28  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions, letters,  and  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

Emporia,  Kans..  May  16,  1961. 
Hon    Harrison  A.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science  at  Manhattan.  Kans.,  a 
resolution  favoring  passage  of  Senate  bill 
S.  858  was  passed.  As  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Academy,  I  have  been  Instructed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resoIi:tlon  to  you.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Senate  bill  S  858,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
assist  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
in  preserving  open-space  land  in  and  around 
urban  areas  which,  for  economic,  social,  con- 
servation, recreational,  or  esthetic  reasons, 
is  essential  to  the  proper  long-range  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  their  suburban  and  rural  environs;  and 

■Whereas  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas 
In  Kansas  need  assistance  in  preserving  open 
space  in  and  around  those  areas:  Therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence in  annual  convention  on  May  5.  1961, 
at  Manhattan.  Kans  .  Tbat  bill  S.  858  be  en- 
acted; and  be  it  further 


"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  each  of  the  two  U.S.  Senators 
from  Kansas,  and  to  each  of  the  Congress- 
men from  Kansas." 

We  hope  that  this  resolution  will  warrant 
your  serious  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

GiLBEST  A.  Leisman. 
Secretary,  Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 

Re-olution  or  10th  Annual  Governor's 
Conference  on  Recreation  and  Parks. 
April  20.  21,  22,  1961.  Carvel  Hall,  An- 
napolis. Md. 

W^hereas  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey,  our  conference  keynote  speaker, 
has  introduced  a  bill  In  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
vising a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
providing  open  spaces  where  people  live,  and 

Whereas  his  bill,  S.  858.  attempU  to  Im- 
plement the  concern  for  open  spaces  of  the 
State  of  Maryland's  10th  Annual  Governor's 
Conference  on  Recreation  and  Parks,  by  pro- 
viding for  low-matching  grants  to  help 
municipalities  and  regional  agencies  acquire 
land  in  and  around  urban  areas  for  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  historic,  scenic,  or  es- 
thetic purposes:   and 

Whereas  his  bill  tends  not  only  to  discour- 
age urban  sprawl,  but  to  encourage  more 
imaginative  and  economical  forms  of  resi- 
dential development  by  linking  the  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  to  the  comprehensive 
planning  process  in  the  urban  areas:  Now, 
therefore,  this  10th  Annual  Governors  Con- 
ference on  Recreation  and  Parks  hereby  en- 
dorses this  type  of  progressive  legislative  en- 
deavor to  provide  not  only  a  cooperative 
and  orderly  procedure  for  acquiring  and  pre- 
serving open  spaces,  but  making  our  recrea- 
tion and  park  areas  serve  the  larger  effort 
of  Improving  the  whole  quality  of  urban 
a'.d   metropolitan   living. 

The  conference  further  directs  the  general 
chairman,  John  P.  Hewitt,  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  and  additional  copies  to  Senators 
J.  Glenn  Beall  and  John  Marshall  Butler. 
In  support  of  this  legislative  effort. 

John  P.  Hewitt. 
General  Chairman. 

Resolution  or  the  Council  or  the  Town- 
ship or  Franklin,  N.J. 

Whereas  the  township  of  Franklin,  county 
of  Somerset.  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  at  the 
edge  of  the  ever-expanding  New  York  metro- 
politan area;   and 

Wherea."?  the  population  of  the  township  of 
Franklin  has  doubled  In  each  decade  since 
1940.  thereby  creating  severe  problems  of 
taxation  and  planning  for  sound  community 
development;  and 

Whereas  the  present  areas  of  open  space 
l.nnd  that  now  exist  In  the  township  of 
Franklin  will,  without  prompt  preservation 
for  future  generations,  soon  be  developed; 
and 

Whereas  the  financial  resources  of  the 
township  of  Franklin  do  not  permit  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  open  space  land  to  help 
provide  su/Bclent  recreational,  conservation 
and  scenic  areas  for  future  generations  and 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  sound  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  township;  Now, 
therefore  be  It.  and  it  hereby  is 

Rc.'folvcd  by  the  toicnship  council  of  the 
township  of  Franklin,  county  of  Somerset. 
State  of  Nevr  Jersey.  That  the  Legislatures  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Somerset  County  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  and  the  Somerset 
County  Park  Commission  be,  and  they  here- 
by are.  petitioned  to  enact  an  open  space 
land  program  that  will  give  assistance  to 
the  township  of  Franklin  in  the  provision 
and  preservation  of  adequate  open  space 
land  for  sound  community  development;  and 
be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  national.  State  and  county  rep- 
resentatives of  the   township  of  Franklin. 


Multnomah  County 

Planning  Commission. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  24.  1961. 
Mr.  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 
Executive  Director, 

National  Association  of  County  Officials. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hillenbrand:  At  the  regular 
meeting  of  April  18.  1961.  the  Multnomah 
County  Planning  Commission  unanimously 
acted  to  endorse  the  principles  contained  In 
S  858  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Financing  Agency  to  as- 
sist the  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions In  preserving  open  space  land  In  and 
around  urban  areas. 

The  Multnomah  County  Planning  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  to  guide  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  unincorporated  area  of  the  county 
ouUlde  the  city  of  Portland.  This  p>ortlon 
of  the  county  comprises  some  350  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  150.000  per- 
sons, an  Increase  of  54  percent  since  1954. 
The  county  planning  program  was  estab- 
lished for  thU  area  in  1953.  Since  that  time. 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  planning  commis- 
sion, has  adopted  a  development  pattern 
(masttr  plan),  a  comprehensive  zoning  or- 
dinance, a  subdivision  regulation  and  a 
building  code.  As  a  part  of  this  work.  In 
1955  the  county  established  a  park  and  rec- 
reation program,  and  to  date  has  purchased 
26  parks  as  part  fulfillment  of  the  present 
and  future  recreational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

EKiring  this  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
development,  the  planning  commission  has 
become  aware  of  the  very  great  need  for 
adequate  measures  to  preserve  open  space 
for  recreation,  agriculture,  and  as  a  positive 
device  In  structuring  the  form  of  the  future 
community  The  planning  commission, 
after  examination  of  the  proposals,  recog- 
nizes 8  858  as  a  significant  contribution 
toward  this  end. 

Very  trxily  yours, 

Robert  S,  Baldwin. 

Planning  Director. 


a  1495 
An  act  to  add  chapter  13  (commencing  with 
section  7000)  to  division  7.  title  1  of  the 
Government  Code,  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  acquisition  of  open  land  In  and 
around  urban  areas  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor 

Section  1.  Chapter  13  (commencing  with 
sec.  7000)  Is  added  to  division  7  of  title  1  of 
the  Government  Code,  to  read: 

"chapter  13.  open  space  and  urban 
development 
■'7000.  (a)  The  legislature  finds  and  de- 
clares tbat  a  combination  of  physical,  social, 
economic,  and  governmental  forces  have 
caused,  and  are  continuing  to  cause,  rapid 
and  extensive  expansion  of  the  States  urban 
areas,  and  that  this  expansion  has  frequently 
been  of  a  scattered  and  sprawling  character 
thereby  causing  or  threatening  severe  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  urban  areas,  including 
air  and  water  pollution,  flood  damage,  blight 
and  slums,  and  loss  of  valuable  open  land 
for  recreation  and  other  community  and 
areawide  purposes. 

"(b)  The  legislature  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  premature,  scattered  or  sprawling 
urban  development  Is  a  matter  of  statewide 
concern  In  that  many  recent  studies  and 
historical  trends  Indicate  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  State's  Inhabitants  live 
In  urban  and  suburban  areas  comprising  10 


metropolitan  population  concentrations  and 
that  the  loss  of  open  land  in  and  around 
metropolitan  areas  is  a  major  development 
problem  within  the  State. 

"(c)  The  leglslattire  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  Is  a  need  to  assist  the  local 
governments  comprising  the  State's  metro- 
politan areas  in  planning  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of.  and  in  directly  acquir- 
ing or  otherwise  preserving,  open  land  In  and 
around  urban  and  suburban  areas  through 
the  provision  of  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance; and  that  such  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, and  preservation  are  public  purp>oses 
for  which  public  funds  may  be  expended  or 
advanced. 

"7001.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  leglslattire  in 
enacting  this  chapter  to  help  curb  scattered, 
healthy,  and  esthetlcally  satisfying  urban 
development,  to  help  prevent  urban  blight 
and  deterioration,  and  to  encourage  more 
economically  sound.  environmentally 

healthy,  and  esthetlcally  satisfying  urban 
development  through  the  preservation  of 
open  land  u.seful  and  necessary  for  the  prof)er 
long-range  growth  and  economic  and  social 
welfi.re  of  the  States  urban  areas.  It  Is  fur- 
ther the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to  make 
possible,  through  the  provision  of  fijianclal 
and  technical  assistance,  prompt  action  by 
local  government  in  planning  for,  and 
acquiring  and  preserving  open  land  In  and 
around  urban  areas,  and  in  coordinating  such 
local  planning  and  acquisition  with  similar 
plans  and  programs  of  State  and  Federal 
Government  agencies. 

"7002.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'open  land'  means  any  open  or  pre- 
dominantly open  land.  Including  agricul- 
tural or  forest  land,  In  and  around  urban 
areas  characterized  by:  (1)  economic,  social, 
or  physical  value  as  a  means  of  guiding  or 
shaping  land  use  and  development  In  a  more 
economic  and  environmentally  desirable 
manner;  (2)  recreational  value;  (3)  con- 
servation value  In  protecting  water  supplies, 
preventing  or  lessening  air  or  water  pollu- 
tion, providing  flood  control,  or  preserving 
forest,  fish,  and  wildlife,  or  other  natural 
resources:  or  (4)  scenic,  historic,  scientific. 
or  esthetic  value. 

"7003.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'urban  area'  means  any  area  urban  in 
character,  including  surrounding  suburban, 
semlrural.  or  rural  areas,  which  forms  an 
economic  and  socially  unified  region,  taking 
into  account  present  and  future  population 
distribution,  land  use  and  development  pat- 
terns and  trends,  trading  areas,  utility  and 
transportation  systems  and  networks,  and 
similar  mutual  or  common  areawide  activi- 
ties and  Interests. 

"7004.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'official  comprehensive  plan'  shall  mean 
a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
section  65462  of  the  Government  Code  in 
their  entirety. 

"7(X)5.  In  order  to  achieve  and  attain  the 
Intent  and  purposes  contained  In  this  chap- 
ter, and  to  specifically  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  government  therefor,  the 
planning  officer  of  the  State  office  of  plttn- 
nlng,  department  of  finance,  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  county,  city,  city  and 
county,  or  to  any  public  agency  established 
by  State  or  local  law  which  is  acceptable  to 
him  as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  to  help  finance:  (1)  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  fee  or  any  lesser  Interest, 
development  right,  or  easement  In  open  land, 
the  preservation  of  which  Is  of  regional  or 
areawide  importance  and  essential  to  the 
proper  long-range  development,  health  and 
welfare  of  an  xirban  area  and  to  the  larger 
region  of  which  It  may  be  a  part;  and  (2) 
the  planning  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  such  open  land.  Grants  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  from  such  sources  and  In  such  amounts 
as  the  legislature  may  determine. 


"7006.  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  not  exceed  26  percent  of  the  total 
cost,  as  approved  by  the  planning  officer,  of 
acquiring  the  fee  or  any  lesser  interest,  de- 
velopment right,  or  easement  in  any  open 
land;  or  shall  not  exceed  35  percent  of  such 
cost  In  the  case  of  a  grant  extended  to  any 
regional  or  areawide  agency  or  body  which 
(1)  is  established  under  State  or  local  law, 
and  (2)  exercises  planning  and  acquisition 
responsibilities  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  for  an  urban  area  as  a  whole. 

"7007.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  funds  available  at  any 
time  to  implement  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter may  be  allocated  for  the  preparation  of 
detailed  open  space  plans  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  open  land,  provided  tbat 
such  detailed  plans  are  undertaken  as  an 
Integral  part  of.  or  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  official  comprehensive  plan. 

"7008.  Grants  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  sliall  be  made  solely  to 
assist  ( 1 )  planning  for  open  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  (2)  acquisition  of  the  fee  or  any 
lesi«r  Interest,  development  right,  or  ease- 
ment in  open  land  and  shall  not  be  made  to 
defray  development  costs,  project  or  non- 
project  operating  expenses,  or  ordinary  gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

'7003.  In  making  grants  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  the  planning  officer,  with  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  department  of  finance, 
shall  impose  terms  and  conditions  that  are 
designed  to  protect  the  State's  investment 
and  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"7010.  Authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  assistance  provided 
under  this  chapter  Is  hereby  vested  In  the 
planning  officer.  All  applications  for  assist- 
ance shall  be  submitted  for  his  approval  and 
the  planning  officer  shall,  with  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  department  of  finance, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  proce- 
dures, forms  and  submission  of  Information 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 
The  planning  officer  may  delegate  any  ad- 
mlnlstr^itlve  functions  to  any  other  State 
agency  authorized  to  perform  such  func- 
tions, except  that  responsibility  for  such 
functions  shall  remain  solely  with  the 
planning  officer. 

"7011.  In  extending  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  in 
processing  applications  for  such  assistance, 
the  planning  officer  shall  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  communities  constitut- 
ing the  urban  areas  making  application  are 
undertaking  comprehensive  physical  plan- 
ning, are  employing  sound  zoning  and  other 
land  use  regulations  for  orderly  tirban  de- 
velopment, and  are  using  enabling  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  open  land  by  local  government. 
The  planning  officer  shall  give  preference  to 
those  proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
fee  or  any  lesser  development  right,  or  ease- 
ment interest  in  open  land  which  are  In 
accordance  with  an  open  space  plan  which 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  an  official  compre- 
henpive  plan  for  an  urban  area  as  a  whole. 
Subsequent  to  4  years  after  the  passage  of 
this  chapter,  no  application  or  proposal  shall 
be  approved  which  Is  not  In  accordance  with 
such  an  areawide  plan. 

"7012.  Where  there  exists  an  open  space 
plan  which  Is  an  lnte:n-al  part  of  an  official 
comprehensive  plan  for  an  urban  area  as  a 
whole  or  for  any  portion  thereof,  no  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  for  the  acquisition  or 
preservation  of  any  open  land  unless  said 
acquisition  or  preservation  is  in  accordance 
with  that  plan  in  the  urban  area  having 
largest  geographic  scope  and  Including  the 
area  in  which  such  land  is  located. 

"7013.  Whenever  application  is  made  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  open  land  proposed  to 
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be  acquired  or  preserved  is  located  In  a  sub- 
stantially larger  op)en  or  predominantly  open 
area,  *^bt  planning  oCQcer  may  condition  ap- 
proval of  th.e  application  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  development  plan  for  the 
future  sound  use  and  deveiopment  of  that 
portion  of  the  larger  open  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  applicant  as  the  planninsc 
officer  determines  Is  necessary  '■)  n;eet  fore- 
seeable development  needs.  To  facilitate 
such  planning,  the  plannini;  fficer  may  allow 
such  portion  of  any  assistai.ce  granted  as  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  planning. 

7014  No  open  land  acquired  or  preserved 
with  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
converted  to  uses  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  without  the 
approval  of  the  planning  officer.  The  plan- 
ning officer  shall  issue  no  such  approval  un- 
less there  Ls  compelling  evidence  that  such 
other  uses  are  essential  t-o,  and  in  accordance 
with,  an  ofHcial  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
tirban  area  as  a  whole.  The  planning  officer 
shall  require  that  the  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
posal of  the  fee  or  any  ler>ser  Interest,  devel- 
opment right,  or  easement  in  any  open  land 
acquired  or  preserved  with  assistance  under 
this  cliapter  shall  be  used  to  further  the 
intent    and    purposes    thereof. 

'•7015  In  extending  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  planning  of- 
ficer shall  make  P'.ery  effort  to  cixirdinate  the 
open  land  acqulstlon  and  preservation  ef- 
forts of  State  and  local  government  and  shall 
transmit  copies,  or  otherwise  notify  affected 
State  agencies,  of  applications  submitted  to 
him. 

•'7016  To  further  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  planning  officer  may.  from  time 
to  time,  study  and  make  recommendations 
respecting  the  following:  il)  more  effective 
utilization  and  coordination  of  other  State 
and  local  programs  so  as  to  Increase,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  their  contribution 
to  open  land  needs  In  urban  areas;  (2)  the 
extent  ':o  which  State  land  may  be  more  ef- 
fectively used  in  urban  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter:  (3)  such  legal,  finan- 
cial, planning  or  administrative  measures  as 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
government  to  provide  adequate  open  land 
in  and  around  urban  areas.  The  planning 
officer  may  contract  for  professional  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  such  studies. 

7017  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  altering  or  affecting  the  provisions 
of  chapter  15.  title  7  of  the  Government 
Code  relating  to  the  planning  officer,  the 
State  office  of  planning,  the  Director  of 
Finance,  or  the  IJepartment  of  Finance. 

"7018  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Open  Space  and  Urban  Develop- 
ntent  Act  of  1961'." 

Sec  2    The  sum  of dollars  ($ ) 

is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  in  the  State  treasury  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  13  (commencing  with 
sec  70001 ,  division  7  of  title  1  of  the  Govern- 
ment Cude  during  the  1961-62  fiscal  year. 
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S.  1495,  as  introduced,  Farr  (Gov.  Eff.). 
Open  space  and  urban  development. 

Adds  Chapter  13  (commencing  with  sec. 
7000).  division  7,  title  1,  Government  Code, 

Declares  legislative  policy  to  help  curb 
sprawling  urban  development  and  prevent 
urban  blight  and  deterioration. 

Provides  for  State  financial  assistance  to 
be  made  to  local  government  entitles,  by 
grants  made  by  planning  officer  of  State  of- 
fice of  planning,  to  help  finance  planning 
and  acquisition  of  rights  in  property  for  long 
range  urban  development,  subject  to  con- 
ditions and  limitations  In  act. 

Makes  appropriation  from  general  fund 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  act. 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Poetl 

The   Battle  To   .Save  the  Iree-s 
(By  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.) 

The  generality  of  Americans  have  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  trees;  and  when- 
ever a  settlement  is  made,  they  cut  away  all 
before  them  without  mercy.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  a  nuisance,  and  the  man  that  can 
cut  down  the  largest  number,  and  have  the 
fields  about  his  house  most  clear  of  them. 
Is  looked  upon  as  the  most  Industrious  citi- 
zen, and  the  one  that  is  making  the  greatest 
Improvements  in  the  country.  So  wrote  an 
Irishman,  Isaac  Weld.  Jr.,  of  his  travels  in 
the  United  States  in  the  years  179&-97. 

In  those  days,  as  our  visitor  conceded,  the 
face  of  the  country  was  overspread  with 
trees.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth  today,  but  still  on  the  outskirts  of 
our  cities  where  the  New  America  of  the 
suburbs  is  coming  into  being,  the  remain- 
ing stands  of  trees  are  being  attacked  with 
much  of  the  same  zeal  that  Isaac  Weld 
lamented.  He  found  It  "strange,  that  In  a 
country  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  act  with 
such  prodigious  power,  some  few  trees  near 
the  habitations  should  not  be  spared,  whose 
foliage  might  afford  a  cooling  shade.  •  •  • 
Today,  as  I  watch  the  bulldozers  clear  the 
way,  scrape  the  landscape  clean  for  new  sub- 
divisions, I  find  it  still  strange,  even  fright- 
ening. Must  we  ruthlessly  destroy  our  coun- 
tryside In  order  to  live  In  it? 

As  a  member  of  the  park  authority  of  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion— Fairfax,  Va.,  Just  outside  Washington, 
DC. — I  am  forced  to  witness  more  destruc- 
tion of  the  landscape  than  Is  seen  by  the 
average  suburbanite.  For  example,  there 
was  a  60-acre  tract,  mostly  forest,  near  a 
proposed  park  site  In  Springfield,  Va.  When 
I  first  saw  this  forest  It  was  an  intricate 
community  of  oaks,  dogwoods,  orchids, 
mosses,  and  lichens,  squirrels,  mice,  wood- 
peckers, and  moths;  its  spongy  topsoll 
teemed  with  microscopic  organisms.  On  my 
next  visit,  a  few  days  later,  nothing  re- 
mained but  some  piles  of  charred,  slowly 
burning  tree  stumps.  A  shopping  center  was 
going  In  there. 

Such  a  scene  Is  characteristic  of  other  de- 
veloping areas.  In  California,  developers 
wreck  whole  hills,  encircling  them  with 
gouged-out  terraces  to  multiply  house  sites. 
An  aerial  view  of  the  outskirts  of  any  of  our 
expanding  cities  shows  houses  laid  out  like 
trains  of  boxcars,  in  uniform  ranks  on  a  de- 
nuded plain.  Prom  the  ground,  the  bare, 
bleak  vistas  of  regimented  homes  with  only 
telephone  pxjles  and  television  aerials  break- 
ing the  expanse  of  roofs  are  as  depressing 
as  the  sight  of  slums,  if  in  a  different  way. 
A  supplier  of  kitchen  equipment,  a  man  who 
has  built  model  houses  and  has  worked  with 
builders  all  over  the  country,  expressed  a 
Judgment  which  few,  even  In  the  building 
Industry,  would  dispute,  when  he  said,  "A 
good  90  percent  of  all  housing  tracts  must 
be  featureless,  badly  laid  out.  and  totally 
barren." 

Why  Is  this  so?  Can  we  do  anything 
about  It? 

Recently  I  set  out  to  try  to  find  some  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  From  enlightened 
land  planners,  architects,  and  builders.  I 
have  learned  that  we  do  not  need  to  destroy 
our  countryside  In  order  to  live  In  It.  We  can 
meet  the  demand  for  millions  of  new  houses 
and  still  preserve  trees  and  our  natural 
landscape. 

But  I  also  learned  that  the  problem  of 
curbing  the  bulldozer  is  a  lot  tougher  than 
I  had  Imagined — that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
far  wider  exercise  of  vision  than  is  being 
displayed  today.  Also,  in  the  long  run  we 
face  some  difficult  choices  in  land  use  by, 
and  housing  for,  our  Increasing  population. 
It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  next  15  years  otir 


metropoUtan  population  will  Increase  by 
60  million,  and  of  these,  25  million  will  move 
into  new  houses  in  suburbs.  This  Is  Just 
a  15-year  projection,  looking  no  farther  Into 
the  future  than  World  War  II  lies  In  the 
past.  Will  the  land  for  the  oncoming  de- 
velopments be  scalped  and  flattened,  or  will 
the  new  dwellings  be  fitted  Into  the  exist- 
ing terrain  with  minimum  destruction  of 
trees  and  undergrowth,  of  stream  beds,  rock 
outcropplngs.  and  contours  sculptured  by 
geologic  eons?  The  answer  will  make  an 
Important  difference  In  the  kind  of  country 
we  have  to  live  in — and  In  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  are.     Or  so  I  believe. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  practical  reasons 
for  saving  and  living  with  trees.  A  35-foot 
oak  or  maple  having  a  total  leaf  surface  of 
about  4.000  square  feet  will  evaporate  more 
than  35  gallons  of  water  during  a  summer 
day.  according  to  computations  by  Prof. 
Paul  J.  Kramer  of  Duke  University  By 
evaporation  and  deflection  of  the  siin's  rays, 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  Washington,  D.Ci, 
points  out.  a  tree  will  reduce  the  heating 
effect  of  the  sun  on  the  area  below  it  by  as 
much  as  a  half.  But  even  more  informative 
than  figures  is  the  experience  of  driving  Into 
a  wooded  park  after  dark  In  the  summer. 
City  streets,  cooked  to  as  high  as  135  by 
the  sun.  radiate  heat  all  night  long.  In  a 
tree-shaded  area  the  temperature  drops  with 
the  sun. 

In  our  country,  with  Its  history  of  rampag- 
ing rivers  and  gullied  hillsides,  no  one 
should  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  function 
of  natural  plant  cover  In  holding  soil  and 
water.  The  story  of  erosion  and  of  the  silta- 
tlon  of  streams  and  rivers,  which  destroys 
aquatic  life,  clogs  channels  and  causes  floods, 
has  been  told  frequently  and  well,  but  gen- 
erally in  terms  of  bad  farming  practices. 
Less  well  understood  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  damage  Is  compounded  by  bulldozing  off 
the  vegetation  and  tne  topsoll.  during  the 
development  of  subdivisions.  The  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia's  famous  Rock  Creek,  which 
winds  thrcjugh  Its  chief  park  after  drain- 
ing an  fidjacent  part  of  Maryland,  tends  to 
flood  twice  as  badly  as  It  did  20  years  ago. 
You  know  why  when  you  read  a  statement 
by  Harold  P.  Guy  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey pointing  out  how  the  water-holding  ca-' 
paclty  of  the  watershed  has  been  reduced,  as 
for  example  In  subdivision  in  Kensington, 
Md  ,  from  which  "nearly  all  of  the  trees 
were  removed  and  the  natural  water- 
ways were  altered."  After  this  scalping,  each 
inch  of  runoff  from  rain  falling  on  the  area 
carried  about  250  tons  of  sediment  Into  Rock 
Creek,  or  about  flfty  times  as  much  as  from 
an  equivalent  underdeveloped  watershed. 
Further  reading  tells  you  that  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  as  a  whole  the  streams  now  move 
about  1  million  tons  of  sediment  a  year, 
helping  to  explain  why  game  fishing  has 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  lower  Potomac  and 
why  exp>erts  debate  the  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  the  Washington  harbor  open  in  the 
future. 

Certainly  we  don't  need  to  depend  on  trees 
to  keep  us  cool;  we  can  buy  alrcondltlonlng 
equipment  With  money — lots  and  lots  of 
It — we  can  maintain  our  water  supply  and 
control  floods  by  means  of  reservoirs,  levees 
and  similar  engineering  works.  But  the 
most  lavishly  flnanced  mechanical  ingenuity 
will  not  manufacture  peace  of  mind  or  keep 
us  In  tune  with  our  environment  Discord 
and  conflict  seem  implicit  when  we  build 
habitations  which  suggest  an  army  of  occu- 
pation deployed  upon  a  ravaged  land. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  our  dwellings 
seem  to  belong  where  they  are,  to  be  part  of 
their  surrounding  rather  than  Invaders,  we 
ourselves  seem  to  gain  a  sense  of  belonging, 
of  having  roots.  We  even  gain  some  of  the 
serenity  which  is  apt  to  be  the  scarcest  com- 
modity of  all  In  the  abundant  life. 
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Of  course,  there  are  subdivisions  which 
pre  good  by  any  reasonable  standards,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
with  40,000  members,  Is  encouraging  more  of 
T'^Tn  with  Its  development  merit  awards. 
El  h  year  the  asroclatlon  finds  noteworthy 
f:r.'rr.ples  of  developers  who  are  "working 
•  I'h  nature  Instecd  of  agnlnst  It  In  land 
■  :  inning"  and  gives  awards  to  projects  which 
ir-'jrporate  "the  highest  standards  of  land 
.p.annlng.  design  and  development  " 

Near  my  home  Is  an  award-winning  sub- 
division. Potomac  Overlook,  built  on  a  steep, 
foreitcd  hillside  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river  Just  above  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  19  bouses  It  comprises  are  fairly  expen- 
sive ;  they  sold  originally  for  between  $27,000 
and  $40,000,  but  no  purcha&er  Is  likely  to 
lose  on  his  Investment.  Potomac  Overlook 
Is  an  exciting  example  of  what  a  builder 
with  an  active  conscience  can  do  when  work- 
ing with  lots  of  between  a  quarter  and  a 
third  of  an  acre  on  an  attractive  but  diffi- 
cult site.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been 
•aved — black  oaks  and  tulip  trees  soaring  30 
or  40  feet  before  branching — and  so  has  much 
of  the  original  forest  floor.  ThU.  wrapped 
around  the  small  lawns,  ties  the  human 
handiwork  into  the  terrain.  The  contem- 
porary-style houses,  although  only  3  years 
old,  look  as  If  they  bad  always  been  meant 
to  be  there. 

When  Potomac  Overlook  had  been  Just 
about  completed — the  stage  at  which  some 
developers  might  hesitate  to  tour  their  crea- 
tions without  police  protec'lon — the  build- 
ers and  the  new  homeowners  gave  each  other 
a  party.  Subcontractors,  county  officials  and 
laborers  all  came  to  it.  Tables  were  set  up 
in  a  carjHjrt,  beer,  soft  drinks  and  mountains 
cf  fried  chicken  were  served,  and  musical 
skits  were  put  on  in  which  each  side  ribbed 
the  other's  foibles  It  was  a  fair  enough 
demonstration  of  the  good  will  on  both 
sides. 

Another  subdivision  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  Pine  Spring,  built  in  1952, 
shows  wliat  can  be  done  in  a  lower  cost 
field.  The  homes  here  originally  were  priced 
at  $15,250  to  $20,500.  The  tract  didn't  seem 
to  offer  much — It  was  55  acres  of  spindly 
woods  vest  of  Falls  Church.  Va.  But  each 
of  the  125  bouses  was  individually  sited  by 
the  architects  to  make  the  most  of  the  land 
and  the  builders.  Lurla  Bros.,  saved  every 
possible  tree.  The  horizontal  planes  of  the 
lawns  and  low.  ground-hugging  bouses,  open- 
ing to  the  outdO(M-s  through  floor-to-celllng 
windows,  contrast  with  the  vertical  forms  of 
tlie  columnar  pines  and  oaks  to  create  a 
somewhat  Japanese  effect,  and  a  charming 
one.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  a  high  de- 
gree of  community  spirit  and  pride  among 
the  Pine  Springers.  They  issue  an  annual  di- 
rectory, which  Includeti  names  and  ages  of 
children  and  Interests  of  adults;  they  have 
taken  pains  to  add  further  imaginative  plant- 
ing, shrub-screened  ptaios,  and  other  im- 
provements to  already  desirable  properties. 
When  resold,  houses  m  Pine  Spring  have 
brought  as  much  as  $5  000  above  their  orig- 
inal price.  Summing  it  up.  House  and 
H  )me — a  magazine  addressed  to  builders- 
observed:  "It  is  better  io  pay  a  skilled  archi- 
tect than  to  overpay  a  f  alesman. " 

I  talked  to  one  of  Pine  Springs  archi- 
tects. Francis  D.  Lethhrldge.  who  also  had 
a  hand  In  designing  Pctomac  Overlook  "To 
save  the  existing  veg'natlon  always  takes 
trouble  and  almost  always  costs  more,"  he 
said.  "The  developer  can  sell  the  houses 
even  if  he  doesn't  lea\e  a  tree  standing,  so 
why  should  he  worry?  The  answer  is — he 
usually  doesn't.  Someone  asked  one  of  our 
big  developers  if  he  didn't  want  to  leave 
any  more  creditable  monuments  behind  hlrr. 
than  a  spread  of  subdivisions  resembling  Si- 
berian   penal    colonies.      His    reply    was:     I 


don't  want  any  monument  except  a  tomb- 
stone.' 

"If  you're  goin?  to  preserve  anything  of  the 
natijral  cover."  Lethbrldge  continued, 
"you've  ?ot  to  preserve  the  contours.  Lower 
the  prade  a  few  Inches,  and  you  scalp  It  com- 
pletely. Raising  the  grade  Is  just  as  bad. 
Even  the  biggest  tree  is  apt  to  die  if  you 
dump  soil  around  it — as  little  as  6  Inches. 
To  ad.-'pt  yourself  to  the  land  as  It  Is.  you 
have  to  visualize  the  finished  product  before 
you  turn  a  spadeful  of  earth.  You  have  to 
plan  every  element — location  of  houses, 
rond.".  utllltlOE — slmult.aneously.  Everything 
depends  upon  having  a  builder  who  care-, 
one  who'd  find  it  hard  to  live  with  himself 
If  he  were  known  for  having  loused  up  the 
country  f'lde" 

Indeed,  the  builder  has  to  care — that  wcs 
the  main  thing  I  learned  from  every  sub- 
dl^•lElon  in  which  the  natural  setting  hp.d 
been  carefully  protected  Take,  for  example. 
Green  Acres,  a  subdivision  of  $16,500  to  832.- 
000  houses  buUt  on  a  130-acre  tract  near 
Wilmington.  Del.  The  forest  had  been  in 
process  of  recKiimlng  the  area  for  the  past 
30  or  40  years.  Here  the  developers,  Frank- 
lin Builders,  dedicated  8  acres  to  public  use 
and  preserved  t>elts  of  woods  behind  and 
between  the  rows  of  houses.  They  also  left 
the  trees  almost  untouched  right  up  lo  the 
foundation  walls,  at  great  extra  labor.  (I 
counted  20  trees  in  one  front  yard  i  The  re- 
sult Is  an  award-winning  subdivision,  and 
one  in  which  the  Governor  of  Delaware 
chooses  to  live  In  a  middle-priced  house. 

The  same  care  is  the  hallmark  of  other 
award-wlnnln?  subdivisions,  such  as  Ken- 
dallwood  near  Detroit,  where  the  Thompson 
Brown  Co.  used  curvilinear  streets  flowing 
with  the  contour  of  the  land,  as  well  iis  re- 
taining? walls  costing  up  to  $1,500  each.  In 
order  to  limit  re^rradlng  and  to  save  the 
trees  TTiompson  Brown  makes  a  practice  of 
calling  in  land  planners  before  permitting 
the  flrst  saw  on  the  site.  Then,  In  the 
Southwest  outside  of  Tucson.  Ariz  ,  Is  Suf- 
folk Hills,  where  195  homes,  costing  an  aver- 
age of  120.000.  on  one-acre  lots  have  been 
creatively  tailored  to  the  landscape.  Lusk 
Homes,  the  builder,  was  commended  by  the 
NAHB  Judges  not  only  for  preserving  the 
desert  vegetation,  including  saguaro  oacti, 
and  ocotlllo.  but  also  for  siting  the  houses 
in  a  way  that  blends  the  roofUnes  wltt,  the 
rolling  terrain  These  results  were  not  easily 
achieved:  a  dozen  plans  were  prepared  by  the 
engineers  before  one  wns  accepted 

Before  condemning  the  average  builder  out 
of  hand,  it  Is  worth  listening  to  Edmu:id  J. 
Bennett,  one  of  the  builders  of  Potomac 
Overlook,  an  outstanding  subdUislon  "I 
flgure  we  spent  a  year  more  on  the  Job  than 
we  would  have  had  to  if  we  would  Just  gone 
In  there  and  flattened  everything.  Also  by 
flattening  we  would  have  got  twice  as  many 
building  sites  We  located  every  majoi  tree 
on  a  big  topographic  map  and  cranked  them 
all  Into  the  plan.  Each  house  was  carefully 
sited."  Bennett  also  px>lnts  out  that  Poto- 
mac Overlcxjk  ran  into  manmade  as  well  as 
natural  obstacles,  because  of  its  plans  to  fit 
houses  to  the  landscape. 

"To  avoid  regrading.  we  had  to  ptit  In 
driveways  with  as  much  as  16-pe:-cent 
grade,"  he  said  "We  could  get  away  with 
It  because  we  were  not  dependent  on  FHA 
financing.  (FHA  limits  driveway  grades  to 
5  percent^  We  had  to  get  a  waiver  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  a 
stretch  of  street  with  a  14-percent  grade — 
that  took  two  or  three  conferences  over  a 
period  of  3  months.  Then  there  wen;  the 
sewer  lines.  The  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  says  that  the  floDr  of 
a  basement  may  not  be  more  than  6  feet 
below  the  street,  which  means  the  first  floor 
must  he  3  feet  above  the  street  But  t 
keep   from  butchering   the   land   we  hfcd   to 


have  houses  below  street  level — and  Tun  the 
sewers  through  easements  along  back  prop- 
erty lines  In  the  woods.  With  all  the  extra 
cost  of  hand  labor,  the  commission  hated 
like  the  Devil  to  apree  to  it." 

The  builder  Is  up  against  other  unyteldlrg 
facts.  There  is.  probably  a  road  code.  Pt.r 
a  secondary  residential  street  25  or  30  feet 
wide,  it  will  specify  a  cleared  right-of-way 
of,  say.  60  feet.  The  permissible  grade  will 
be  perhaps  10  percent.  When  the  street 
meets  rising  ground,  a  cut  must  be  made, 
and  the  sides  of  the  cut  must  not  be  too 
steep,  perhaps  only  30  percent  in  grade.  So 
our  60-fcx3t  swath  becomes  90  or  100  feet 
wide  Provision  for  offstreot  parking  will 
add  20  feet.  There  is  also  the  matter  of 
"sight  distances."  The  speed  limit  may  be 
25  miles  p>er  hour,  but  where  streets  cross, 
the  code  may  specify  leveling  the  ground 
far  enough  back  to  permit  cars  doing  40 
miles  per  hour  to  see  each  other  in  ample 
time  to  stop. 

Enters  now  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration If  the  builder  wishes  to  be  able  to 
offer  FHA  financing  with  Its  low  downpay- 
menis,  he  will  have  to  limit  the  grade  of  his 
driveways,  as  pointed  out.  Because  buyers 
generally  do  not  like  to  cilmb  long  flights 
of  stairs  to  reach  the  house,  bulldoelng  out 
a  driveway  may  necessitate  cutting  off  the 
top  of  the  entire  lot.  Another  regulation 
specifies  that  the  lot  slope  down  from  the 
house  on  all  sides.  That,  too,  can  mean 
drastic  regrading 

The  FHA  was  not  set  up  to  be  either  for 
or  against  trees.  Its  sole  function  Is  to 
giiaractee  mortgage?,  and  its  concern  Is  with 
market  values.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, whl'^h  guarantees  mortgages  under  the 
GI  bill  cf  rights,  generally  follows  FHA's 
icrid. 

'I  will  wager  that  FHA  and  VA  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  complaints  about  pcx)r 
lot  grading,  unwanted  water  from  an  uphill 
nelghbc«-,  or  flat  spots  that  dont  drain  rap- 
Idly,"  rays  Cushtng  Daniel,  director  of  the 
Home  Builders  Arsoclatlon  of  Metropolitan 
W.ashington.  "and  probably  not  one  thank 
you  for  waiving  a  grading  requirement  to 
permit  the  saving  of  a  fine  tree"  As  Gov- 
ernment agencies  don't  want  complaints, 
"they  have  evolved  a  pat  formula."  says 
Daniel.  "This  results  in  a  'Jello-mold'  tjrpe 
of  land  plan  and  the  virtual  Impossibility  of 
saving  any  original  tojxjgraphy." 

Many  subdivisions  are  barren  not  because 
the  builder  laid  a  violent  hand  on  a  single 
tree  but  because  the  tract  was  treeless  pas- 
tureland  to  begin  with — not  that  lack  of  trees 
justifies  the  destruction  of  the  natural  con- 
figuration and  topsoll.  If  the  tract  is  not 
served  by  a  sewerllne.  the  county  authori- 
ties will  probably  Insist  on  an  adequate  septic 
field,  with  every  tree  within  10  feet  of  the 
field  having  to  come  down.  Also,  the  mere 
compaction  of  the  soil  under  the  tread  of 
heavy  machinery  can  be  fatal  to  trees  and 
the  damage  may  not  be  apparent  for  a  year 
or  more,  when  the  houses  will  have  been 
built  and  the  removal  of  a  tree  will  have 
become  costly.  So  the  builder,  who  often 
is  refponsible,  is  tempted  to  get  rid  of  any 
doubtful  cases  while  he  can  still  do  it 
cheaply. 

At  the  end,  if  the  builder  has  made  a 
burning  issue  of  saving  trees,  can  he  be  sure 
his  labors  will  be  appreciated?  Take  the  case 
of  Ralph  Schacter  of  the  North  American 
Building  Corp.  Mr.  Schacter  Is  an  ardent 
tree  lover.  ^Tien  you  drive  Into  North 
American's  300-acre  Pawn  Ridge  develop- 
ment north  of  Peeksklll,  N.Y..  you  are 
warned  by  a  large  sign: 

"NOTICE  TO  ALL  TRADES :  TREES  ARE  SACKED 

"Trees  must  be  kept  In  perfect  condition. 
"Do  not  destroy  unless  construction  'super' 
gives  approval. 
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"Anyone  guilty  of  damaging  trees  will  be 
put  off  Job." 

The  huge  oaks  and  copses  of  younger  trees 
at  Fawn  Ridge  testify  to  Mr.  Schacter's  ef- 
lorts.  To  save  them  costs  $300  per  lot,  he 
estimates.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  his  emo- 
tion as  he  p>olnts  to  an  oblong  oak  stump — 
4  feet  In  maximum  width — standing  by  the 
entrance  to  a  newly  completed  house  and 
exclaims.  "The  trouble  we  went  to  to  save 
that  tree.  And  you  know  what  the  buyer 
sald^  'Take  It  away  '  That  cost  us 
$175  "  Many  of  North  American's  cus- 
tomers are  apartment  dwellers  buying 
their  first  house,  and  buying  In  a  low 
price  range.  These.  Mr  Schacter  finds,  are 
•Jie  least  Ukely  to  appreciate  trees.  But  he  Is 
ready  for  them.  He  hiuls  them  into  his 
ofllce  and  gives  them  a  lecture  on  preserving 
nature,  illustrated  with  color  photographs 
"A  year  after  they've  settled  In.  they're  all 
for  trees,"  he  says.  Yeah."  comments  an- 
other official  of  the  company,  "and  giving 
builders  a  headache  by  their  agitation  for 
large-lot  zoning  to  protect  the  woods  every- 
where else." 

Growing  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
"ouyers.  and  higher  personal  Incomes  with 
which  to  back  it  up.  Is  likely  to  have  an 
effect  on  building  practices.  If  buyers  pass 
up  the  scalped  lot,  builders  will  have  more 
incentive  to  restrain  the  bulldozer.  There 
are  signs  that  this  incentive  Is  working. 
The  L'rban  Land  Institute  in  its  hard- 
headed  Community  Builders  Handbook" 
states:  "Healthy  existing  trees  on  the  de- 
velopment site  should  be  saved  wherever 
possible.  A  go<xl  tree  will  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  lot  "  Edward  R.  Carr,  a  large- 
scale  builder  of  Springfield,  Va..  whose  pro- 
gram of  saving  trees  has  been  widely  praised, 
rays  that  Just  by  looking  at  a  sales  plat  he 
can  tell  which  lots  have  the  best  trees;  they 
hre  the  ones  that  have  sold  ftrst.  In  advising 
tiuilders  on  How  To  Succeed  With  Today's 
£>erious  Buyers.  '  House  and  Home  points  out 
that  the  leaders  In  the  industry  "are  finding 
that  attractive  neighborhoods  give  them  a 
big  comparative  edge,  particularly  with 
second-  and  third-time  buyers.  They  are 
laying  out  lots  to  take  advantage  of  the 
land" 

FHA  could  well  recognize  this  trend,  and 
encourage  it.  by  giving  greater  credit  for 
CAreful  land  planning,  instead  of  making 
land  scalping  all  but  mandatory  on  hilly 
terrain.  FHA  says  it  will  give  maximum 
valuations  where  the  builder's  plans  call  for 
s.iving  trees,  but  the  differential  Is  small, 
and  the  agency  shies  away  from  giving  an 
Individual  lot  a  higher  valuation  when  trees 
have  been  preserved  on  It.  The  requirement 
for  virtually  level  driveways  seems  to  me 
wholly  uncalled  f.jr. 

We  should  ask  ourselves.  I  submit,  whether 
we  are  building  for  motoring  or  for  living. 
E»oe8  It  make  sense  to  require  residential 
s;reet«  to  meet  the  standards  of  highways, 
providing  drivers  with  the  opportunity  and 
temptation  to  go  tearing  through,  to  the 
peril  of  children  and  anxiety  of  parents? 
Must  we  go  on  sacrificing  the  human  values 
of  charm,  beauty,  privacy,  and  peace  and 
fix  upon  our  country  that  open,  bare  look 
for  the  minor  convenience  of  motorists? 

It  13  not  written  In  the  Constitution  or  the 
Ten  Commandments  that  highway  depart- 
ments shall  rule  supreme.  There  Is  nothing, 
either,  to  prevent  local  authorities,  partic- 
ularly planning  boards  or  county  engineers 
charged  with  approving  subdivision  plats, 
from  exercising  a  stronger  Influence  for  good 
site  planning.  (Nothing,  that  is.  but  the 
political  power  of  unscrupulous  builders.) 
The  town  of  North  Castle,  In  Westchester 
County.  NY.,  has  adopted  an  ordinance, 
typical  of  those  ot  a  growing  number  of 
communities,  which  requires  that  plans  of 
developments  show  the  areas  from  which 
vees  will   be   removed  and  sUtes    that   "no 


live  tree  exceeding  three  Inches  In  diameter 
may  be  cut  d'  wn  In  such  areas  without 
expressed  consent  of  the  planning  board." 
This  Is  not  Just  a  statement  of  pious  Intent; 
Inspections  are  rigorous,  and  the  planning 
b<jard  makes  the  ordinance  stick.  Moreover. 
says  Chief  Hergenham  of  the  North  Castle 
police  with  a  wi  y  grin,  "If  you  want  to  cut 
down  a  tree  along  the  highway,  the  garden 
club  win  fight  you  all  the  way  to  Albany." 

Conscientious  builders  would,  I  believe, 
welcome  tree-saving  ordinances  as  tend- 
ing to  put  them  on  a  fairer  basis  with  less- 
scrupulotis  competitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  building  firm  of  North  Castle  has  gone  the 
town  one  better.  At  Windmill  Farm  the 
deeds  stipulate :  "No  trees  of  any  kind  lo- 
cated on  the  highway  or  road  In  front  of  or 
adjoining  the  said  described  plot  shall  be 
cut  down,  destroyed  or  removed  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  grantor,  Its  succes- 
sors or  assigns."  This  subdivision  of  $33,000- 
$70,000  homes  is  being  developed  by  Edward 
J.  Tobln  and  Mac  Welson  on  a  1,000-acre 
tract  of  luxuriant  forests,  reefs  of  exposed, 
lichen-covered  granite,  specimen  plantings  of 
hemlock,  beech  and  spruce,  topped  off  by 
four  ponds.  It  Is,  I  might  add,  the  most 
beautiful  development  I  have  ever  seen  The 
local  pride  it  fires  was  demonstrated  to 
me  on  a  guided  tour  by  Chief  Hergenham, 
with  commentary:  "The  builders  hold  all 
supplies  at  the  barn  and  bring  them  to  the 
site  only  as  needed,  to  keep  from  piling  them 
on  the  vegetation.  This  is  the  Mesbergs' 
house  How's  that  for  saving  a  tree?  It  goes 
right  through  the  overhang  of  the  roof." 

If  builders,  buyers  and  public  boards  were 
uniformly  enlightened,  we  should  be  a  lot 
better  off.  But  the  melancholy  fact  Is  that 
our  worries  still  would  not  be  over.  The 
larger  the  lot.  the  more  of  the  top>ography 
the  builder  can  save- — but  large  lots  present 
two  big  problems:  (1)  Many  people  cannot 
afford  them  and  (2)  the  larger  the  lots,  the 
faster  suburbia  gobbles  up  the  countryside. 
If  the  large-lot  mania  continues,  says 
Stephen  Sussna  a  planning  consultant  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  "this  Nation  faces  a  danger 
that  In  the  near  future  there  will  be  no  suit- 
able residential  building  sites  available." 

Some  Innovators  have  come  up  with  an 
answer  In  the  fcrm  of  the  "cluster  "  type  of 
development.  This  draws  houses  together 
In  fan-shaped  groups  fronting  on  a  com- 
mon garden-and -parking  courtyard.  It  re- 
serves unspoiled.  In  Joint  ownership,  the 
land  to  the  rear  and  between  the  clusters. 
It  amounts  to  the  owners'  pooling  their 
spare  acreage  for  the  common  enjoyment. 
Not  only  does  this  conserve  more  of  the  nat- 
ural setting  but  It  reduces  the  length  of 
roads  and  utility  lines,  thus  saving  both 
money  and  landscape.  Stephen  Sussna  As- 
sociates has  a  partial  cluster-type  develop- 
ment underway  on  a  77-acre  tract  In  Mount 
Laurel,  N.J.,  In  which  houses  have  quarter- 
acre  lots,  and  the  project  as  a  whole  has 
over  7  acres  of  park.  In  St.  Louis,  Archi- 
tect Roger  Montgomery  has  designed  a 
cluster  development  for  the  Ballaa  Corp 
utilizing  a  rough  tract  zoned  for  1 
acre  lots.  By  concentrating  the  houses  In 
nine  groups  of  live  to  seven  each,  he  found 
he  could  reduce  street  length  by  a  third 
while  serving  15  percent  more  dwellings  and 
preserve  nearly  50  percent  of  the  site  In  Its 
natural  state. 

The  most  striking  development  of  this  kind 
now  underway  Is  In  an  outlying  section  of 
Philadelphia  known  £is  the  Far  Northeast. 
Here  17.000  dwellings,  many  In  the  $11,500- 
$13,000  range,  are  being  built  on  a  tract  of 
1.800  acres — nearly  10  to  an  acre — by  private 
builders  In  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn 
up  by  Edmund  N.  Bacon  of  the  Philadelphia 
Planning  Commission.  Row  houses,  which 
are  economical  to  build  and  sparing  of  land, 
predominate  In  the  project,  and  the  clusters 
are  formed   by  rows  of  houses   rather   than 


individual  units  TTiere  are  green  areas 
within  and  between  the  clusters  and  In  ad- 
dition some  250  acres  of  stream  valley  have 
been  dedicated  as  parks.  In  comparison 
with  either  treeless  city  blocks  or  parkless 
subdivisions  of  boxlike  dwellings  each  on  its 
own  little  plot,  the  Far  Northeast  comes  out 
far  ahead.  In  fact,  many  home  designers 
believe  our  country  will  have  to  go  farther  in 
this  direction.  George  Nelson,  a  New  York 
architect  and  design  coordinator  for  the 
U.S.  National  Exhibition  in  Moscow, 
says  It  Is  unfortunate  that  "the  posses- 
sion of  the  one-family  detached  bouse  Is  one 
of  the  great  American  dreams.  *  He  believes 
that  It  cannot  meet  oiu-  future  needs  He 
maintains  that  "we  are  eventually  going  to 
have  to  build  towers  that  can  house  a  large 
number  of  families.  These  towers  will  not 
take  up  much  land,  and  they  can  be  sur- 
rounded by  parks  and  gardens  that  will  be 
for  the  use  of  all  the  families." 

Many  architects  and  land  planners  agree 
with  him.  Perhaps  our  explosion  in  popula- 
tion eventually  will  demand  that  we  give 
up  the  one-family  dwelling  as  a  norm  of  our 
national  life.  But  In  any  case  let  us  use  our 
heads  and  our  good  taste  to  keep  a  country- 
side that  Is  a  Joy  to  behold,  not  a  treeless, 
dreary    waste. 


The   Coming    End   or   the   Suburban    BooM 

(An  address  by  Frederick  Guthelm.  Wash- 
ington Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  to 
the  26th  Conservation  Conference  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Statler-HU- 
ton  Hotel.  Washington.  DC.  March  8. 
1961) 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  has  been  frequently  reiterated  In  re- 
cent years  About  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tional population  already  lives  in  216  stand- 
ard metropolitan  areas  as  defined  by  the 
census.  These  metropolitan  areas  are  cities 
embracing  at  least  one  central  city  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more  and  typically 
embracing  a  number  of  separate  political 
Jurisdictions.  But  beyond  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  a  Nation  over  two- thirds  urban, 
substantially  the  whole  of  the  anticipated 
future  population  growth  Is  destined  to  oc- 
cur in  these  great  urban  complexes 

The  nature  of  the  modern  city  Is  such 
that  its  growth  has  been  taking  place  largely 
at  the  periphery.  The  central  city,  as  It  is 
only  too  clear  from  the  1960  census,  in  most 
places  is  not  growing  or.  as  In  the  case  of 
Washington,  is  actually  losing  population. 
As  room  has  been  found  In  the  central  city 
for  new  forms  of  transportation,  parking, 
commercial  and  Industrial  growth;  as  the 
older  congestion  In  slums  has  been  removed; 
and  especially  as  families  with  children  have 
escaped  the  unfavorable  environment  of 
older  cities  and  mlgfrated  to  new  suburban 
communities — these  changes  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  central  city  Most  central 
cities  In  metropolitan  areas  today  find  they 
contain  predominantly  a  dajrtlme  population 
of  employees  and  customers  rather  than  a 
resident  population  Those  who  make  their 
home  in  the  central  city  tend  to  be  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  our 
postwar  growth  has  been  the  development 
of  the  modern  American  suburban  commu- 
nity. We  think  of  the  suburbs  as  residen- 
tial areas.  While  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  are  predominantly  residential.  It 
would  not  be  accurate  to  neglect  the 
equally  great  growth  of  decentralized 
manufacturing  plants,  shopping  centers,  or 
other  forms  of  activity  and  Institutions. 
Yet  In  most  cases  this  related  decentraliza- 
tion has  taken  place  as  business  has  fol- 
lowed Its  customers  to  the  suburbs  and  es- 
tablished suburban  and  regional  shopping 
centers;  or  as  much  business,  requiring 
types  of  labor  that  exist  In  good  supply  In 
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suburban  communltler,  has  found  It  easier 
to  operate  there  than  under  the  more  con- 
gested or  competitive  conditions  that  pre- 
vail In  the  central  cHy.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  suburban  movement  has 
been  predominantly  one  of  families  seeking 
homes  In  the  outlying  parts  of  our  large 
cities,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  other 
suburban  growth  is  rt  lated  to  this  funda- 
mental movement. 

During  the  last  15  yoars,  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  this  suburban  movement  has  taken 
place  on  an  enormous,  scale.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  4.000  families  a  day  have 
been  moving  into  new  suburban  communi- 
ties. In  general  they  have  been  occupying 
new  homes  built  by  the  Nation's  builders 
who.  during  this  period,  have  produced  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  houses  a  year, 
almost  all  of  them  in  suburban  communities. 
These  have  been  almost  entirely  single- 
family  houses,  at  densities  typically  of  four 
homes  to  the  acre.  Each  has  been  thought 
of  as  occupying  a  large  suburban  lot.  within 
whose  limits  many  family  activities,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  child  care, 
could  be  accommodate<l.  This  type  of  hous- 
ing consumes  vast  amounts  of  land,  far 
more  than  row  houses  or  apartments,  and 
broad-front  lots  greatly  Increase  housing 
costs,  particularly  In  streets,  water  and 
sewer  lines,  and  other  land  development 
Items.  The  uniformity  with  which  this 
relatively  low-density  housing  development 
has  been  taking  place,  and  the  thousands  of 
square  miles  that  have  been  consumed  by 
this  process,  coupled  with  the  leapfrogging 
or  bypassing  of  substantial  tracts  of  vacant 
land  In  the  process,  has  generated  the  de- 
scriptive term  "urban  sprawl  "  to  describe 
this  relatively  unstructured  suburban  de- 
velopment. As  an  Illustration  of  the  rate  at 
which  open  land  has  been  consumed  by 
suburban  homebuUdln^.  It  Is  reported  that 
If  all  the  land  withdrawn  for  urban  use  In 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  since  1947  were  con- 
solidated. It  would  approximate  26  square 
miles;  however,  subtllvlslons  have  been 
placed  In  such  a  marner  as  to  commit  a 
total  area  of  200  square  miles  to  urban 
development. 

It  Is  the  uniformity  of  the  appearance  of 
today's  suburban  community  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  visceral  apprehension  of  over- 
standardization.  The  .San  Fernando  Valley, 
seen  from  the  air.  is  such  a  thought-pro- 
voking spectacle.  It  is  true  that  the  external 
appearance  of  uniformity  accurately  reflects 
the  relatively  uniform  age.  marital  condition, 
family  size.  r>er  capltj  Income,  and  social 
status  of  those  who  have  purchased  the 
homes. 

The  suburb  of  the  h  st  15  years  has  been 
the  place  In  which  the  marriages  and  chil- 
dren that  were  deferred  during  the  war  are 
found.  During  this  15  years  of  postwar 
growth,  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
families  In  the  age  groi;p  from  33  to  55  years 
came  Into  being  The=;e  were  also  years  of 
housing  shortage  In  which  Government 
mortgage  Insurance  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance and  planning  directed  the  concen- 
tration of  housing  act.vlty  to  overcome  the 
postwar  housing  shortrge,  predominantly  In 
suburban  areas  where  other  market  condi- 
tions dictated  the  production  of  single- 
family  houses. 

Given  the  relatively  long  period  over  which 
this  type  of  urban  growth  and  housing  pro- 
duction has  been  the  predominant  charac- 
teristic, it  has  been  assumed  by  many  people, 
Including  such  experts  as  urban  planners 
and  housing  specialists,  that  the  future 
would  see  more  of  the  same.  Our  future 
population  growth  tas  been  translated, 
therefore.  Into  Identlcil  terms  yielding  the 
Image  of  future  metropolitan  areas  that,  like 
Los  Angeles,  can  be  described  as  "100  suburbs 
In  search  of  a  city." 

It  has  also  been  asHumed  that  the  prin- 
c;pal  problems  that  cities  face  In  the  future 


are  predominantly  those  associated  with 
overcoming  the  deficiencies  that  have  be- 
come Increasingly  apparent  in  suburban 
growth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
Is  the  failure  to  preserve  any  parks  or  open 
spaces  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
present  and  future  population,  whose  num- 
bers are  also  associated  with  such  character- 
istics as  greater  per  capita  Income,  higher 
educational  status,  far  greater  leisure,  and 
substantially  greater  mobility  as  the  result 
of  widespread  automobile  ownership.  Such 
parks  and  open  spaces  as  had  been  provided 
in  our  recently  developed  suburbs  are  almost 
exclusively  in  small  tracts  of  land  suitable 
for  playgrounds,  many  of  them  actually  re- 
lated to  schools.  While  there  has  been  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  total  recreation 
areas  of  the  Nation,  little  of  these  recently 
acquired  parklands  have  been  located  In 
metropolitan  area*-  or  are  the  type  suited  to 
the  recreational  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
new  suburban  population. 

In  the  great  and  nameless  cities  that  have 
come  into  being  as  urban  growth  has  become 
interurban  in  character,  these  deficiencies 
have  become  pronounced.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  the  70.000  suburban 
residents  of  Fresno.  Calif.,  arc  not  served  by 
a  single  park. 

As  has  been  noted  previously,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  character  of  future  urban  growth 
has  been  bared  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
projection  of  the  type  of  growth  that  has 
occurred  during  the  spectacular  past  15 
years.  To  an  even  more  precise  degree  we 
have  projected  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  3 
years  from  1947  to  1950.  years  in  which 
1.100.000  new  urban  households  were  being 
added.  This  rate  may  be  compared  to  a 
figure  of  300,000  new  urban  households 
annually  In  the  decade  of  the  1930's.  In 
criticizing  such  projections,  the  economic 
consultant  Robinson  Newcomb  has  pointed 
to  a  number  of  circumstances  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  characteristic  of  future  growth 
but  which  explain  much  of  the  magnitude 
and  character  of  past  growth.  He  has  noted, 
for  example,  that  while  nearly  15  percent  of 
the  Increase  In  urban  population  has  been 
due  to  migration  from  farms,  this  source  of 
urban  growth  has  largely  been  exhavisted. 
Mr  Newcomb  has  also  noted  that  up  to  1956 
marriages  exceeded  deaths,  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  households  as  the  result  of  deaths 
has  been  taking  place  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  rate,  thus  reducing  the  total  number 
of  households.  This  authority  has  also 
pointed  to  the  very  substantial  demand  for 
housing  units  by  other  than  married  couples, 
a  factor  of  importance  in  the  period  1950-55. 
but  one  of  greatly  diminished  significance 
today. 

Of  the  many  social  and  economic  changes 
that  may  be  responsible  for  a  different  pat- 
tern of  future  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment than  what  we  have  know^n  in  the  past 
15  years,  however,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant Is  the  changing  age  composition  of 
the  papulation.  In  the  next  decade  there  Is 
nSt  exp>ected  to  be  a  significant  Increase  In 
the  number  of  households  headed  by  people 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  55 — the  age 
group  that  had  been  responsible  for  the 
greatest  housing  demand  in  the  past.  There 
will  be  a  big  increase  in  young  households — 
those  Just  getting  formed — and  in  old  house- 
holds—those containing  Individuals  who 
have  retired  from  active  life.  These  latter 
groups  whose  numerical  significance  is  In- 
creasing, require  a  quite  different  type  of 
housing  than  the  suburban  home  that  has 
earlier  been  described.  This  changing  hous- 
ing demand  has  already  been  reflected  in 
the  markedly  increased  emphasis  upon 
apartment  houses  of  all  types,  both  In  cen- 
tral cities  and  In  suburban  communities,  and 
in  special  typ)es  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

It  Is  quite  pKJSsible  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time  substantially  all  of  the  con- 
ventional suburban  housing  that  will  be  re- 


quired for  another  decade  or  two.  Not  until 
1980  do  demographers  anticipate  any  recur- 
rence of  the  spectacular  rate  of  family  for- 
mation that  characterized  the  period  1947- 
50. 

If  the  demand  for  conventional  suburban 
homes  appears  to  be  slackening,  the  diffi- 
culties that  suburban  communities  have 
been  facing  have  also  been  Increasing  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  attractiveness  of 
this  way  of  living  has  been  markedly  affected 
We  have  already  entered  a  period  of  disen- 
chantment with  the  image  of  suburbia  that 
was  so  attractive  10  years  ago.  Among  the 
dissatisfactions  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  the  Increasing  cost  of  suburban  life,  par- 
ticularly the  cost  of  suburban  governments 
due  to  their  small  size  and  general  balkani- 
zation coupled  with  the  abnormally  heavy 
financial  reqviirements  of  an  extensive  new 
school  system;  the  low  standard  of  public 
services  in  suburban  communities;  dramati- 
cally exemplified  by  such  rudimentary  prob- 
lems as  removing  snow  from  highways;  the 
low  cultural  and  leisure  standard  of  subur- 
ban communities  where  the  capacity  to  make 
extensive  outlays  to  build  libraries,  museums, 
concert  halls,  and  other  cultural  institutions 
is  weak  and  where  even  the  provision  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  has  been  con- 
splculously  inadequate;  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  especially  the  Jour- 
ney to  work  whether  on  crowded  expressways 
or  an  obsolescent  mass  transpx>rtation  sys- 
tem. The  suburban  conununities  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area  have  shown  little  ability  to 
deal  with  their  problems  or  even  to  find 
an  overall  view  of  them:  and  their  spot  defi- 
ciencies are  many.  The  catalog  of  dissatis- 
factions could  be  greatly  expanded,  and  it 
is  steadily  being  enlarged. 

The  trek  back  to  the  central  city  from  the 
suburbs  has  already  begun.  The  principal 
factor  seems  to  be  greater  choice  In  the 
housing  market.  Cities  are  also  fighting 
back  with  urban  redevelopment  programs, 
propasals  for  rehabilitating  central  business 
districts  and  for  generally  strengthening 
their  ability  to  provide  a  high  standard  of 
service  for  the  central  requirement  of  a 
much  larger  metrop>olitan  area  They  have 
the  money.  They  are  getting  more  Federal 
aid.  Increasingly,  suburban  communities 
are  being  committed  to  the  generally  helpless 
image  of  themselves  as  specialized  residen- 
tial communities.  Yet  the  diversification  of 
stiburbs  Is  one  of  the  principal  future  trends 
that  are  already  discernible. 

Diversification  is  taking  many  forms. 
There  is  within  the  framework  of  the  resi- 
dential suburb,  a  growing  diversification  of 
housing  types  and  a  greater  range  of  housing 
costs. 

More  apartment  houses  are  being  built.  In 
some  cases  these  are  tall  buildings;  and  In 
others,  garden  apartments.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  they  all  represent  far  higher 
densities  than  any  form  of  single-family 
dwellings  that  we  have  known.  They  also 
represent  the  advent  of  renting  rather  than 
home  ownership  in  the  suburban  economy. 
The  repercussions  of  this  in  local  fiscal  policy 
and  tax  debates  have  already  become  evident. 

The  second  form  of  diversification  in  the 
suburbs  is  economic.  The  residential  suburb 
is  now  being  replaced  in  many  areas  by  one 
that  is  more  balanced  in  activity.  It  con- 
tains substantial  areas  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing, services  (other  than  local  business, 
which  has  always  been  well  established  In 
the  suburban  community)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  specialized  economic  activities 
associated  with  transportation,  leisure,  or 
cultural  activity.  Contrasted  to  the  1950 
suburb,  as  it  came  raw  from  the  hand  of  the 
builder,  even  the  advent  of  churches,  schools, 
and  other  rudimentary  community  Insti- 
tutions has  been  a  notable  development, 
bringing  with  it  the  pressure  to  find  housing 
accommodation     for     such     Individuals     as 
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schoolteachers,  ministers,  and  others  who 
cannot  typically  afford  high  subvirban  home 
ownership  costs.  The  diversification  of  eco- 
nOTnlc  status  has  also  become  evident  To- 
day's suburb  Is  Increasingly  less  one  ot  fami- 
lies w^lth  relatively  uniform  Incomes  as  was 
the  case  a  decade  ago.  and  Increasingly 
marked  by  a  range  of  Incomes  Racial  di- 
versification is  also  a  feature  of  many  sub- 
urbs, especially  the  older  ones,  as  Negro 
families  of  the  centra!  city  have  acquired 
sufficient  capital  to  enter  the  suburban 
homebuylng  market  and  as  they  like  othT 
lmn\igrant  groups  seek  to  share  In  the  pre- 
vailing demand  for  suburban  community 
living. 

A  revolution  In  transportation  Is  making 
up  which,  taken  in  association  with  these 
other  changes,  may  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  exclusive  reliance  upon  travel  by  pri- 
vate automobile  chiefly  on  urban  express- 
ways, and  substituting  Instead,  at  '.east  f^r 
the  Journey  to  work,  such  forms  of  express 
mass  transportation  as  electric  railways,  ex- 
press buses  In  reserved  rights  of  way  in  ex- 
pressways, and  perhaps  even  such  advanced 
technolo^cal  types  as  the  low-pressure  "air- 
car"  that  hovers  over  a  barely  Improved  right 
of  way.  or  the  monorail — both  capable  of 
speeds  roughly  twice  that  attainable  by  the 
private  automobile. 

The  Image  of  ^he  future  suburb  thus  Is 
wholly  different  fr-  m  the  suburban  com- 
munity we  have  been  creating,  and  making 
Jokes  al>'ut,  during  the  last  15  years.  So 
far  as  that  type  of  suburb  Is  concerned, 
we  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  the 
subtirban  boom  has  ended.  The  future 
suburb—whether  as  developed  from  existing 
com.munltles.  or  as  new  towns — will  be 
markedly  differer.t,  so  much  so  as  to  de- 
mand a  new  word  for  It.  Nowhere  Is  this 
difference  likely  to  be  more  conspicuous 
than  In  the  distribution  of  population  and 
the  amounts  of  land  required. 
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We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  metro- 
pjhtan  development  in  which  suburban 
communities  will  be  far  more  self-contained 
and  independent  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  central  city,  to  which  they  will  always 
be  linked  f.jr  certain  essential  purposes.  The 
free-standing  satellite  community  may 
range  from  25,000  to  100.000  In  population. 
At  the  upper  ranges  It  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  virtually  all  of  its  basic  needs,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  part  of  the  cultural 
activity  that  was  formerly  reserved  for  the 
central  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  distinction 
will  be  that  the  future  satellite  suburb  will 
contain  Its  population  In  a  far  smaller  area 
than  the  older  and  more  wastefully  sprawl- 
ing suburb.  This  development  can  be 
greatly  furthered  and  will  itself  facilitate 
the  retention  of  large  areas  of  open  land 
within  the  metropolitan  area  that  are  held 
free  frona  urban  development.  Let  me  at 
this  point  call  to  your  attention  Senator 
H.VRRisoN  Williams'  bill  to  authorize  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  metropolitan  regional 
open  spaces,  the  principal  Federal  measure 
that  has  been  offered,  and  which  I  regard  as 
the  first  step  In  a  more  ambitious  long- 
range  program. 

Metropolitan  open  spaces  will  be  constl- 
t\ited  by  the  aggregate  of  public  and  private 
open  uses  of  the  land.  These  Include  not 
only  publicly  owned  parks  but  conservation 
areas,  watersheds,  and  natural  areas  main- 
tained for  scientific  or  cultural  purposes. 
They  will  also  include  agricultural  and 
other  privately  owned  land  that  may  be  re- 
stricted by  public  regulation  or  through  the 
acquisition  of  some  form  of  easement  or 
development  right.  These  privately  owned 
tracts  could  also  embrace  swamplands,  flood 
plains,  watersheds,  or  a  multitude  of  types 
of  land  wh.ose  open  character  Is  required 
by    some    form    )f  conservation   such   as   the 


maintenance  of  w;iter  tables  or  flood  control. 
It  could  include  golf  courses,  or  areas  for 
hunting  and  riding. 

The  provision  of  large  areas  of  land  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  such  typical  uses  as 
fishing  and  hunting,  Indeed,  is  a  further  re- 
quirement if  the  metropolitan  city  of  to- 
morrow Is  to  offer  its  inhabitants  a  rich 
variety  of  leisure-time  opportunities.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is 
the  use  of  lakes  and  waterways  for  recrea- 
tional boating. 

The  city  of  the  future,  we  can  increasingly 
discern.  Is  one  that  will  be  better  articulated, 
organized  into  more  solid  and  more  open 
pieces,  less  sprawling,  although  covering 
perhaps  a  still  wider  area  than  at  the  present 
time.  Where  It  is  developed,  it  will  be  in- 
tensively developed;  In  other  places  it  will 
be  held  firmly  in  its  open  character. 

It  remains  necf  ssary  only  to  comment  that 
the  future  city  that  I  have  sketched,  and  its 
suburban  communities  in  particular,  offer 
greater  social  and  cultural  advantages  as 
well  as  Inherently  greater  economies  than 
the  suburbs  we  have  known  in  recent  years. 
They  offer  to  begin  with,  a  greater  variety  of 
housing  types  and  tenures  that  are  more 
consistent  with  the  economic  facts  of  life  as 
we  know  them.  The  experience  of  living  in 
a  socially  diversified  community  of  this  kind 
Is  certainly  a  richer  one  to  both  children  and 
adults.  Communities  of  such  heterogeneous 
character  are  inherently  more  democratic 
and  offer  more  satisfactions  and  wider  choice 
to  their  inhabitants  than  the  more  narrowly 
structured,  older  suburb.  The  tax  base  of 
satellite  communities  of  the  type  I  have 
described  should  be  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  wholly  residential  suburbs  of  today. 
There  are  greater  business  opportunities  and 
more  satisfactions  to  the  consumer  in  that 
type  of  community.  Architecturally  we 
should  recover  the  urbanity  of  space  in  plaza 
and  sheltered  areas,  the  excitement  of  crowds 
and  social  purpo.se.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  land  itself,  there  are  major  gains. 
Instead  of  the  relentless  and  inexorable 
chewing  up  of  the  best  agricultural  lands 
and  the  resultir.g  pattern  of  9  acres  lost 
to  either  human  or  natural  use  for  every  acre 
required  by  urban  development.  It  is  possible 
to  substitute  a  pattern  where  open  space  in 
its  aggregate  form  is  large  enough,  strate- 
gically located,  and  of  such  a  character  that 
it  can  contribute  positively  both  to  main- 
taining natural  balance  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  providing  room  for  the  human 
activities  and  enjoyments  that  belong  in  our 
increasingly    leisured   and   educated   society. 

From  the  vlewiK)int  of  the  conservationist 
this  consummation  can  be  furthered  by  steps 
that  will  encourage  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  open  spaces  in  metropolitan 
areas  in  an  over.all  fashion.  There  will  not 
only  be  the  inur.edlate  benefit  of  structur- 
ing and  concentrating  the  developed  areas 
which  urban  growth  will  require,  but  each 
use  of  the  open  space  itself  will  gain 
strength  from  the  other  open  uses  and  from 
being  allocated  according  tto  Its  particular 
needs  of  area  and  type  as  well  as  location. 
We  need  a  total  strategy.  If  not  a  plan,  for 
open  space  in  ea:h  metropolitan  area. 

We  are  far  from  being  organized  to  con- 
tribute as  strongly  as  necessary  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  future  urban  America  along  the 
lines  I  have  mentioned.  The  urban  pro- 
grams of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments have  tended  to  Ignore  the  reciprocal 
need  for  well-planned  urbanization  and 
firmly  held  open  spaces.  We  have  yet  to 
make  a  beginning;  at  inventorying  the  neces- 
sary open  uses  of  the  land  and  of  giving  them 
a  corresponding  importance  accorded  the 
developed  portions  of  the  area.  In  few  met- 
ropolitan areas  do  we  know  what  particular 
pieces  of  land  should  be  preserved  because  of 
their  value  as  natural  scenery,  as  habitats 
fr.r  wildlife,  as  recreation  areas  qualified  by 


location  and  character,  much  less  by  their 
contribution  to  an  overall  plan  of  open 
spaces.  The  making  of  such  metropolitan 
open  space  inventories  is  an  immediate  na- 
tional need,  one  to  be  undertaken  as  speedily 
as  possible  in  metropolitan  areas  with  the  aid 
of  all  possible  and  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  assistance. 

To  reflect  in  such  Inventories  the  greatest 
conservation  wisdom  and  the  broadest  spec- 
trum of  Interest  In  open  space  Is  an  Intel- 
lectual challenge  that  should  enlist  a  re- 
sponse from  our  universities,  museums,  and 
other  scientific  communities,  from  our  more 
thoughtful  educators,  conservation  and  rec- 
reational leaders,  and  cultural  authorities, 
and  from  that  widespread  network  of  citi- 
zens' organizations  that  have  in  the  past 
been  the  mainstay  of  all  our  conservation 
and  outdoor  recreation  programs.  Working 
together,  these  groups  can  be  counted  upon 
to  provide  for  each  of  the  future  cities  in 
which  our  American  population  will  be  so 
largely  concentrated  the  appropriate  pat- 
tern of  open  spaces  that  will  direct  and  con- 
centrate the  necessary  urban  growth  into  a 
wholly  new  and  far  more  desirable  pattern 
than  the  formless,  sprawling,  monotonous, 
wasteful,  and  inhuman  suburbs  that  we  have 
so  heedlessly  planned  and  built  during  the 
past  15  years  and  which  offer  nothing  In  the 
way  of  a  pattern  for  future  urban  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  yet  to  determine  what  the  urban 
areas  In  which  the  next  60  million  Americans 
will  live  will  look  like  or  how  they  can 
be  brought  into  being  during  the  next  40 
years.  But  one  thing  Is  certain — the  chal- 
lenge must  be  faced  in  a  creative  spirit  and 
not  by  assuming  that  we  can  project  the 
older  suburbs  that  we  have  known.  Bold 
visions  and  humanistic  ideas  of  the  future 
city  are  what  we  need. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  28.   1361) 

Harvard  Groups  "Nrw  City"  Fights 
Sprawl 

(By  George  Watson) 

Twelve  Harvard  graduate  students  have 
preempted  1.500  choice  acres  in  I*rince 
Georges  County,  assembled  a  mass  of  data, 
and  designed  the  city  of  their  dreams. 

Called  simply  New  City,  the  metropolis 
was  created  on  paper  to  Illustrate  how  to 
thwart  the  ungainly  urban  sprawl  that 
threatens  to  obliterate  open  spaces  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Last  fall,  while  subdlvlders  plotted  new 
developments,  the  students  were  at  work 
planning  their  concept  of  what  the  metro- 
politan area  should  do  to  avoid  the  already 
noticeable  tendency  of  the  two  cities  to  grow 
together. 

IDEALISTIC    AND    DARINO 

What  the  students  In  Harvard's  Design 
Studio  came  up  with  is  frankly  Idealistic, 
even  Utopian.  But  it  is  an  exciting  and 
daring  approach  to  area  development. 

The  students  assumed  for  their  project 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  genuinely 
interested  in  urban  planning  and  had  made 
land  available  for  a  "starter"  community  of 
50.000  in  an  eventual  community  of  200.000. 

Although  It  was  assumed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  finance  initial  phases  of  de- 
velopment. New  City  was  planned  to  sup- 
port Itself,  like  TVA  after  Its  first  stages. 

Therefore,  the  students  had  to  plan  an 
adequate  tax  base.  Including  sufficient  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  land  use. 

Proponents  of  traditional  architecture 
might  be  offended  by  New  City.  Certainly,  it 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  usual  FUb- 
dlvislons  and  sprawling  shopping  centers, 
which  have  themselves  become  almost  tradi- 
tional in  America. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    MONORAIL 

Since  the  citizens  of  New  City  would  be 
largely  commuters  to  Washington  and  Haiti- 
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more,  the  plan  relies  on  an  integrated  high- 
way and  monorail  trjmsportation  system. 
(The  monorail  feature  ran  counter  to  the 
students'  own  premise  that  transportation 
in  the  Washington  area  was  automobile 
oriented  and  likely  to  remain  so  ) 

A  main  feature  of  New  City  is  the  complete 
reparation  of  the  central  business  core  from 
nearby  residential  centers.  High-density  de- 
\elopment  was  made  possible  because  of  re- 
liance on  rapid  rail  transportation  and  lim- 
ited access  highways. 

The  business  core  (shown  In  the  left  fore- 
ground of  the  photograph)  contains  high- 
rkse  office  buildings  built  on  multi-story 
parking  facilities.  The  parking  structures 
are  tied  in  with  the  highway  system  and 
connected  to  the  buildings  by  elevators. 

Between  the  slablike  structures,  contain- 
ing offices,  government  buildings  and  large 
stores,  are  cultural  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Tliese  include  theaters,  a  library  and 
a  museum. 

SELr-surnciKNT   communitiiis 

Outlying  from  the  central  business  and 
cultural  center  are  several  residential  com- 
munities, each  desigi.ed  to  be  as  nearly 
self-sufficient  as  possible  (Three  such  com- 
munities can  be  distinguished  In  the  photo- 
graph.) 

The  residential  centers  provide  a  variety 
of  housing,  ranging  from  high-rise  apart- 
ments to  single-family  dwellings.  Within 
each  community  is  a  smaller  core  of  shops 
and  markets,  sufficient  for  the  day-to-day 
needs  of  the  residents 

Also  decentralized  and  In  easy  walking  dis- 
tance from  the  three  residential  cores  are 
elementary  schools  and  health  facilities  A 
central  high  school  (seen  In  the  center  of 
the  photograph,  to  the  left  of  the  athletic 
field)  and  a  central  hospital  would  serve  the 
residential  communities. 

Although  the  students  were  free  to  use 
their  imaginations  in  designing  New  City, 
they  were  bound  by  specific  data  on  the 
metropolitan  area — including  the  character 
of  the  countryside  and  the  people 

One  assumption  on  tlie  climate,  that  "snow 
Is  infrequent  and  melts  quickly,"  might  lead 
those  who  recall  last  winter  vividly  to  ques- 
tion  Harvard's  intelligence  sources. 

But  the  planners  we.-e  careful  to  select  an 
area  strategically  located  about  18  miles 
from  downtown  Washington,  24  miles  from 
Baltimore,  and  12  miles  from  Annapolis. 

While  planned  communities  In  the  past 
have  been  either  the  residential  or  the  old 
company  town  variety.  New  City  would  be  a 
self-sustaining  satellit*;  metropolis. 

The  Harvard  plan  might  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  Bwprlse  to  builder  William  J. 
Levitt.  He  already  has  purchased  the  same 
land  near  Bowie  on  which  to  build  4,500  air- 
conditioned,  suburban  houses. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR    1962 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cons»?nt  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  and  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6345  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE   INTERNAL  SECURITY    ACT   OP 
1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly,  but  they  grind  exceedingly  fine. 
Certainly  as  we  read  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  was  handed  down 
yesterday  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950 — the  old  so- 
called  Mundt-Nixon  bill — which  was 
passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man in  1950.  with  fewer  than  a  dozen 
Senators  supporting  the  President  in  his 
veto  of  that  act,  it  takes  men  with  long 
memories  to  recall  what  Congress  deter- 
mined t<j  do  about  communism  as  it 
passed  that  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Now.  11  years  later,  by  a  5-to-4  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court — in  a  most  wel- 
come, constructive,  and  necessary  deci- 
.sion  if  indeed  we  are  to  survive  in  this 
world  against  communism — the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  act  to  be  valid  and  its 
provisions  operative. 

The  particular  section  which  had  been 
challenged  and  which  was  finally  adju- 
dicated yesterday  in  the  5-to-4  Supreme 
Court  decision,  was  the  section  dealing 
with  registration  of  Communists  and 
their  front  organizations.  Since  many 
have  forgotten  what  Congress  did  so  well 
in  1950. 1  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  as  one  of  the  authors  of  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation  to  remind 
the  coimtry.  the  Congress,  and  the  Com- 
munist world  as  to  the  exact  status  of 
things  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
arrived  at  its  decision. 

Virtually  all  the  newspapeis  of  the 
countiT  have  reported  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  bold  and  multi- 
column  headlines.  In  the  main  the  lead 
is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
newspaper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
which  happens  to  be  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  for  Tuesday.  June  6.  The  arti- 
cle states: 

The  Supreme  Court  today  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  brand  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  a  Com- 
munist action  organization  dominated  from 
Moscow,  and  order  it  to  register  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Eleven  years  have  elapsed.  The  Inter- 
nal Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  done  a  highly  creditable  job 
throughout  this  period  in  trying  to  com- 
pel the  "front"  organizations  of  the 
Commimist  Party  to  register,  and  trying 
to  implement  the  prohibitory  language 
of  the  legislation.  Not  until  the  5th  day 
of  June  did  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
arrive  at  its  adjudication  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Although  a  period  of  11  years  has 
been  lost.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we 
can  now,  for  the  first  time,  move  effec- 
tively to  expose  and  eradicate  un-Amer- 
ican influences  in  America  which  seek  to 
destroy  us  from  within  and  to  deliver  us 
to  Commimist  Moscow  without  the  firing 
of  a  single  shot. 

I  read  an  additional  statement  from 
the  news  story  rejxirting  this  great,  im- 
portant, and  historic  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  article  points  out 
that — 

The  Communist  Party  case  has  been  in 
the  courts  nearly  10  years,  or  since  shortly 


after  Congress  enacted  the  Internal  Security 
Act  in  1950.  The  Subversive  Control  Board 
three  times  ordered  the  party  to  register 
with  the  Justice  Department,  but  the  party 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  each  time  by 
appealing  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  interpolate  to  say  that 
we  have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction 
that  in  all  the  lower  court  decisions  the 
Government  has  been  successful  in 
maintaining  the  constitutionality  and 
validity  of  the  act.  and  now  the  decision 
has  been  made  final  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  article  continues — 

The  delay  of  the  High  Court  in  deciding 
the  issue  had  brought  activity  by  the  Board 
in  recent  years  to  a  virtual  standstill  as  the 
members  held  there  was  no  reason  to  pro- 
ceed further  against  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled. 
Similarly,  appeal  courts  have  held  up  rulings 
and  the  Justice  Department  has  postponed 
citing  front  organizations  to  the  Board. 

Todays  ruling  is  expected  to  put  the 
Board  back  in  business  and  also  produce 
additional  front  citations  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  11  intervening 
years  since  passage  of  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill,  we  have  seen  spewed  out  on  the 
American  scene  a  host  of  front  organi- 
zations which  now.  for  the  first  time, 
will  be  compelled  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  or  their  oflBcers 
will  be  put  in  the  Federal  p>enitentiary, 
where  they  belong,  and  the  organiza- 
tions will  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute. 

We  now  have  the  means  to  enforce 
the  legislation.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Attorney  General,  who  has  demonstrat- 
ed an  interest  in  the  elimination  of 
communism  in  this  countrj',  will  act 
with  dispatch,  courage,  and  fortitude  to 
bring  to  task  Communists  who  have 
cringed  behind  front  organizations  and 
have  slowed  down  the  wheels  of  justice 
for  11  yeai's.  taking  every  advantage,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  of  the  cum- 
bersome legal  appellate  machinery  of 
America,  while  they  have  continued  to 
develop  their  front  organization  mech- 
anisms in  this  countiT- 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  news 
story : 

The  order  of  the  board  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  labeled  it  a  "Communist-ac- 
tion organization"  which  receives  its  orders 
from  a  foreign  power,  Russia. 

This  Statement  is  precisely  what  was 
recited  in  the  preamble  language  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced and  passed  in  the  House  over 
a  year  before  it  passed  the  Senate.  Then 
we  induced  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  to  override  the  veto  of 
President  Truman  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed legislation  into  law  over  the 
Presidential  veto. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

tJnder  the  act  members  of  the  party  would 
be  barred  from  holding  nonelective  Federal 
office. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  we  have  an  operative  Federal 
statute  making  it  a  crime  for  Com- 
munists to  seek  and  obtain  nonelective 
Federal  jobs,  and  for  those  in  positions 
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of  authority  knowingly  to  make  avail- 
able to  Comm'jnists  nonelective  Federal 
jobs. 

It  may  come  as  quite  a  shock  to  some 
to  realize  that  a  country  that  has  been 
spending  $50  billion  a  year  m  an  effort 
to  defend  itself  against  communism,  un- 
til the  5th  day  of  June  1961  has  not  been 
able  to  enforce  a  law  which  makes  it  a 
crime  for  Communists  to  hold  jobs  of  a 
nonelective  nature  in  the  Feder-al  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  by  surreptitious  meth- 
ods they  can  undermine  the  very  Gov- 
ernment whi:h  we  depend  upon  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  free  world. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  Act  did  other 
things.  It  included  workers  in  defense 
plants.  It  included  those  serving  as 
oCBcers  of  labor  unions.  The  party  was 
required  to  file  the  names  of  its  mem- 
bers with  the  Justice  Department  and 
stamp  its  literature  wi:h  the  words 
"Communist  propaganda."  li  must  also 
so  label  its  broadca.=;ts.  television  pro- 
grams, brochures,  and  propaganda  pub- 
lications. 

It  must  label  anything  that  passes 
through  the  mails  as  to  its  origin  with 
the  Communist  Party,  or  those  guilty 
can  also  be  sent  to  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary. 

I  rejoice  in  tl.e  fact  that  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  as  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  also  makes 
It  a  Federal  crime  for  a  Communist  to 
seek  or  obtain  and  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  passport  for  a 
Communi.^t  to  travel  abroad.  Now  for 
the  first  timiC  we  have  an  effective  mech- 
anism, so  that  those  who  can  be  shown 
to  be  Communists  not  only  can  be  denied 
a  passport,  but  if  they  secure  one,  we 
are  not  limited  to  the  puerile  attempt  of 
trying  to  have  it  recaptured,  but  we  can 
send  these  .sneak  thieves  and  traitors  to 
the  Federal  penitentiary. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yifW 

Mr.  MUNDT      I  yield. 

Mr  KFATTNG.  Earlier  today  I  com- 
m:'nded  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  a  colloquy  with  his  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  part  which  he 
p'  yed.  a5  did  Vice  President  Nixon,  in 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
very  much  heartened  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  One  point  has 
been  troubli'^'^  me,  however.  I  have  not 
looked  into  it  yet.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  went  so  far  as  to  cover  also  the 
provision  of  the  act  relating  to  pass- 
ports? Was  it  sweeping  enough  to  cover 
that  poinf 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would,  of  course,  bow 
to  the  superior  legal  knowledge  and  in- 
formation of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  who  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  but 
it  is  my  information  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  read  that  this  was  a  case 
which  forms  an  area  of  adjudication 
which  laid  down  the  operative  features 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  upheld 
it.  I  believe  the  decision  goes  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr  KEATING,  I  believe  there  were 
two  ca^es  that  were  before  the  Court,  or 
more  than  two  cases.  Did  they  deal 
with  the  specific  subject  of  passports? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  about  all 
the  specific  cases  that  were  involved. 
There  were  a  series  of  decisions,  and  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
from  the  Supreme  Court  the  exact  text 
of  all  the  decisions.  However,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  find 
that  it  goes  beyond  the  area  simply  of 
the  registration  feature.  On  some 
aspects  the  decision  was  more  vigorous 
and  overwhelming  than  on  others. 

The  Senator  said  that  in  my  absence 
he  said  something  kind  about  my  efforts 
in  cooperation  with  Dick  Nixon  in  getting 
the  bill  enacted.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  time,  but  I  deeply  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  One  of  the  thrill- 
ing experiences  of  my  period  of  service 
in  the  House  was  working  with  the  then 
Representative  Nixon,  of  California,  in 
shaping  the  legislation  we  are  discussing. 
I  had  the  unique  and  unusual  privilege, 
because  I  came  from  the  Hcuse  to  the 
Senate,  of  having  voted  for  the  legisla- 
tion twice,  the  time  that  it  passed  the 
House  before  it  got  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  second  time,  when  it  w.as  passed  by 
both  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  at  that  time,  was 
certainly  very  helpful  in  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KEATII>IG.  Did  the  Senator  vote 
ia  both  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
twice,  in  the  same  Congre.=;s? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  twice.  The  first  time  it  passed  it 
did  not  get  to  the  Senate.  The  second 
time  it  passed  was  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  and  I  had  moved  over  to  the 
Senate.  I  was  able  then  in  this  body  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Representative 
Nixon  and  Representative  Ke.ating. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  did  not  want  to 
have  anything  inherently  illegal  about 
this  by  having  it  appear  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  voted  in  two  bodies 
in  one  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  not;  there  is 
nothing  illegal  about  going  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  not  hold 
that. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  certainly  would  not. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
next  session  that  the  Senator  voted  for 
this  measure  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  I  voted 
for  it  in  both  the  80th  and  in  the  81st 
Congresses.  The  bill  was  finally  enacted 
into  law  in  the  81st  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  President  Harry  Truman. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate 
longer  on  this  pjoint.    I  do  urge,  because 

II  years  is  a  long  time  in  which  people 
should  be  asked  to  remember  details, 
that  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  members  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  I  am  sure 
will  now  vigorously  enforce  the  act.  and 
I  would  hope  also  newspaper  editors  and 
commentators  and  the  radio  people 
speaking  on  this  topic,  would  give  them- 
selves the  benefit  of  going  back  and 
reading  what  is  involved  in  these  first 
17  sections  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  It  will  be  good  news  for  every 
patriotic  American  and  bad  news  for 
every  Communist  and  every  individual 
who  unfortunately  has  been  duped  or 
deceived  by  the  Communists. 


At  long  last  we  have  devised  a  method 
for  purging  these  organizations  mas- 
querading under  pious  titles  and  pa- 
triotic labels,  but  which  are  owned  and 
operated  and  controlled  and  financed 
in  the  main  from  Moscow.  This  will 
give  the  well  meaning  citizens,  who 
somehow  or  other  do  not  exercise  either 
common  caution  or  good  judgment 
about  whether  they  Join  a  Communist 
front  organization  or  not.  serious  cause 
to  ponder  before  they  lend  their  good 
names  and  funds  from  their  purse  to  a 
front  organization,  which  under  the  law. 
as  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  com- 
pelled to  register  its  membership  and  its 
source  of  income  and  its  purpose  and 
its  Communist  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  the  officers  them- 
selves will  be  sent  to  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary. 

I  congratulate  the  Supreme  Court  in 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom.  This  is 
more  important  to  the  national  defense 
of  America  than  any  billion  dollar  ap- 
propriation we  could  make  in  any  area 
of  our  military  defense:  more  important 
than  any  single  missile  or  armament 
program.  It  gives  us  effective  weapons 
at  last  to  provide  that  the  homefront  will 
be  staffed  and  manned  and  equipped  with 
loyal  Americans. 

I  should  say  this  at  this  time  too.  be- 
cause it  may  save  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
tyF>e  of  correspondence  which  I  get  al- 
most every  day  from  people  who  say. 
"Why  didn't  you  and  Nixon  put  in  the 
bill  a  provision  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party?  Weren't  you  a  little  bit  weak? 
Weren't  you  a  little  bit  negligent?  Hav- 
ing fought  and  battled  this  legislation 
through  two  Congresses  and  overridden 
the  veto  of  the  President,  why  did  you 
not  outlaw  the  party?" 

The  reason  we  did  not  write  this  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  the  party,  the  reason 
we  provided  for  the  exposure  and  then 
the  elimination  of  Communists  from 
high  places,  the  reason  we  elected  a 
course  of  action  making  them  register 
and  making  them  tell  where  they  get 
their  money,  and  who  spends  it.  and 
making  them  label  their  propaganda  for 
what  it  is.  so  that  il  they  p>oi.son  the 
well  of  American  thought  at  least  the 
American  drinking  from  the  bottle  now 
sees  the  label  on  its  that  says.  "Let  the 
buyer  beware:  there  is  poison  In  the 
bottle,"  was  due  to  the  wise  counsel  we 
received  from  Americas  greatest  author- 
ity on  communism.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
That  advice  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
device  and  mechanism  and  machinery 
used  in  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  and  In  this 
legislation  as  now  validated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  more  effective 
than  outlawry,  which  after  all  can  be 
detoured  by  the  Communists  through 
simply  changing  the  name  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  Canada 
tried  twice  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  and  twice  had  to  repeal  the  law 
becau.se  it  failed.  This  legislation  is  in 
harmony  with  the  American  method. 
This  provides  for  operating  in  the  open. 
for  trying  to  captivate  the  American 
mind  in  the  free  marketplace,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  patriotism  will  suc- 
ceed if  we  but  identify  the  lats  running 
loose  in  America,  and  I  am  convinced  we 
can  develop  the  proper  kind  of  penalty. 
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the  proper  kind  of  traps,  and  the  proper 
type  of  rat  poison  to  eliminate  com- 
munism once  we  fully  exp>osc  those  who 
arc  involved  in  its  activities. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  PresidCTit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  remember  Mr. 
Hoover's  advice  very  well.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  another  reason  why  the 
course  selected  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  correct  one.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  was  a  clase  decision.  It  was 
by  a  vote  of   5  to  4. 

If  the  act  which  was  before  the  Court 
had  been  one  to  outlaw  the  party,  we 
might  have  had  a  different  result.  In 
that  case  we  might  not  have  anything 
today,  instead  of  having  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation.  In  framing  this 
measure  originally,  the  words,  which  I 
think  were  "political  committee."  were 
changed  to  "action  committee,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  That  was  done  specifically 
to  avoid  any  implication  that  there  was 
an  effort  to  outlaw  thought  or  to  prevent 
opinions  or  views,  no  matter  how  radical 
they  might  be.  from  having  free  currency 
in  our  free  country.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  get  at  only  those  whom  the 
Senator  has  termed  the  "rats."  There 
are  hundreds  of  loyal  Americans  who  got 
into  the  party  by  mistake,  but  who.  when 
they  found  out  what  was  wrong,  got  out. 
Also  there  were  "dupes"  who  got  into  the 
party  by  mistake  and  were  not  smart 
enough  or  patriotic  enough 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Or  courageous  enough. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Or  courageous 
enough,  to  get  out.  They,  of  course, 
would  be  caught  under  the  "action" 
provisions. 

I  have  had  the  same  thought  as  has 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota:  WTiy 
not  outlaw  the  party  completely? 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security.  I  have  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee, as  he  has.  and  have  bit  my  lips. 
tr>-ing  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
witnesses  who  come  before  us,  such  as 
one  who  appeared  the  other  day,  I 
asked  him,  "Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?"     He  replied,  "Yes." 

I  asked  him,  "Do  you  live  in  the  United 
States?"  His  response  was,  "Yes.  I  have 
lived  here  too  long."  Imagine  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  saying  he  had  lived  in  this 
country  too  long.  That  kind  of  testi- 
mony makes  one's  blood  boil. 

In  framing  legislation  in  this  delicate 
area,  we  seek  to  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  anyone  may 
think  anything  he  wishes  to  think  and 
say  anything  he  wishes  to  say  in  this 
free  country,  so  long  as  he  does  not  di- 
rectly and  actually  attack  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  tJnited  States  and  seek  to 
overthrow  it  by  force. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Or  engage  in  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy  to  overthrow  it. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  was  a  little  ap- 
prehensive about  what  the  Court  might 
do.  We  have  had  before  our  committee 
in  the  past  year  some  of  the  characters 
alluded  to,  who  have  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  passed  on  this 
question.     They  have  said,  "I  can  be  a 


member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  I 
can  advocate  anything  I  wish  to  advo- 
cate until  the  Supreme  Court  acts."  I 
was  somewhat  apprehensive. 

I  have  not  in  a  long  time  rejoiced  so 
much  over  a  headline  in  the  newspaisers 
as  today,  when  I  saw  that  the  Court 
had  held  this  law  to  be  constitutional.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota in  saluting  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Its  decision. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  thrilled  with 
gratification  over  this  decision.  I  was 
flying  back  from  a  visit  to  my  home 
State,  and  I  picked  up  a  morning  news- 
paper on  the  plane.  I  virtually  let  out 
an  old  Sioux  Indian  var  whoop  oJ  grati- 
tude. This  is  a  great  day  for  America 
and  a  great  day  for  the  free  world. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  h.is  very 
properly  called  attention  to  the  highly 
logical,  persuasive,  and  historically 
sound  advice  v,e  received  from  the  FBI 
against  passing  legislation  to  outlaw  the 
party,  and  has  also  put  his  finger  on  an- 
other very  rood  point,  namely,  that  the 
deci.sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a 
5-to-4  decision.  I  think  it  should  have 
been  9  to  0.  However,  it  was  a  5-t<3-4  de- 
cision. The  result  might  have  been  the 
other  way.  had  wc  packed  too  much  into 
the  le^i.^lation. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  also — and  this 
has  caused  some  consternation  among 
people  who  wanted  Communist-control 
legislation — that  the  act  specifically  pro- 
vides a  prohibition  against  a  Communist 
holding  a  nonelective  job  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  still  possible  under 
our  legislation  and.  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision — it  is  still  legal,  but  not 
proiier — for  a  Communist  to  be  elected  to 
an  office  in  this  country  and  to  hold  the 
job.  That  is  not  outlawed  or  declared 
illegal.  To  have  done  so  might  have  im- 
pinged upon  some  of  our  cherished 
American  freedoms.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  running  openly  under  the 
Communist  label  can  find  a  single  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States 
in  which  he  could  be  elected  today. 
However,  he  has  the  legal  right  to  try. 
But  that  relates  to  an  elective  position. 

Starting  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1961, 
no  American  has  any  further  right  to 
sneak  through  the  back  door  of  Gov- 
ernment by  an  appointment  to  a  non- 
elective  position  and  there  try  to  under- 
mine, destroy,  and  sabotage  the  whole 
framework  of  freedom  and  the  consti- 
tutional concepts  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest 
of  our  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  happy  day.  I 
congratulate  the  courageous  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  kept  faith 
with  what  Congress  is  trying  to  do  in 
this  legislation.  The  court  of  last  ap- 
peal has  held  the  act  to  be  valid  and 
constitutional. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  SYM- 
PHONIC BAND  TRIUMPHS  IN 
EASTERN    EUROPEAN    TOUR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
June  2,  in  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan symphonic  band  marked  its  return 
to  the  United  States  after  a  15-week 
tour  of  the  Middle  East.    This  has  been 


a  triumphant  visit  by  these  94  young 
people,  boys  and  girls,  who  have  carried 
a  sample  of  our  finest  cultural  achieve- 
ment to  the  U.S.SJI.,  Rumania.  Poland, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  recently  received  a  letter 
from  his  sister-in-law,  who  is  the  wife 
of  our  charge  d'affaires  in  Bucharest. 
They  heard  the  concert  in  Brasov,  Ru- 
mania. I  believe  Senators  would  enjoy 
a  few  excerpts  from  her  letter,  in  which 
she  indicates  the  effect  of  the  concert 
by  the.se  young  Americans  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain: 

Well,  the  Michigan  band  has  come  and 
pone,  and  what  a  wonderful  prcup  of  kids 
they  were.  We  were  aU  so  proud  of  them, 
and  they  had  an  enormous  success. 

Imagine,  90  of  them  have  been  traveUng 
15  weeks— all  over  the  U.S5.R..  Middle  East, 
now  licre — plus  1  more  week  In  Poland  and 
then  home,  via  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
There  are  23  girls  along.  They  are  all 
serious  musicians,  but  also  extremely  alert. 
:>ttractive.  young  men  and  women — though 
some  of  them  laok  like  babies. 

Wednesday  we  drove  up  to  Brasov  to  hear 
the  concprt  there,  which  was  their  first  in 
Rumania,  and  a  big  success — encore  after 
encore.  When  they  started  off  with  the 
"StPT  Spangled  Banner  "  we  all  were  stand- 
ing there  teary  eyed.  To  hear  It  played  so 
far  from  home  In  such  an  alien  country  by 
that  nice  group  of  American  young  was  very 
emotion  making. 

They  have  a  most  varied  repertoire  — 
Wagner.  Bach.  Musorgskl.  plus  Gershwin  ai^d 
'My  Fair  Lady" — which  they  play  divinely, 
and  made  a  great  hit. 

We  in  Michigan  are  proud  of  this 
group  and  their  director.  Dr.  William  D. 
Reveiii.  Their  talent  has  carried  a  mes- 
sage that  no  words  could  have  ex- 
prc-^scd.  It  includes  an  answer  to  the 
dreary  critics  of  the  American  scene 
who  fear  we  count  only  otu"  bathtubs 
and  TV  sets;  who  charge  that  we  value 
and  can  and  do  contribute  only  to  the 
material  aspects  of  life.  As  an  alumnus, 
I  am.  of  course,  especially  proud  that 
I  may  bring  this  achievement  to  the 
notice  of  the  Senate  and  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles 
in  the  New-  York  Times.  The  first  is  of 
February  22,  1961,  describing  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  tour  in  Moscow.  The 
second  is  of  June  3.  1961.  which  reviews 
the  Carnegie  Hall  performance  of  Fri- 
day. We  welcome  home  these  young 
men  and  women  and  their  director,  and 
I  know  you  would  have  me  say  "Well 
done." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  22.  1961) 

Michigan  University  Band  Plays  in  Mos- 
cow Ensemble  Uses  Borrowed  Instru- 
ments To  Replace  Theirs  Delated  in 
Flight 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Moscow.  February  21, — The  University  of 
Michigan's  symphony  band  delighted  Mus- 
covites tonight  with  its  youth,  smiles,  and 
good  music. 

Opening  an  8-week  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  94  musical  ambassadors  from 
Ann  Arbor  served  up  a  varied  list  of  Russian 
and  American  music.  Including  selections 
from  "My  Fair  Lady." 

Hundreds  of  young  Russians  surged  to 
the   edge    of    the   stage   of   Moscow's   Sports 
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Palace  as  the  concert  ended  to  plead  for 
encores  and  to  communicate  with  the  pretty 
girls  and  crewcut  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Few  of  the  6,000  persons  who  listened  with 
a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  appreciation  to 
this  unfamiliar  style  of  band  music  knew 
that  some  of  the  pl.tyers  were  using  b<Drrowed 
Russian  Instruments 

Four  of  the  band  s  trumpets,  four 
euphonluma.  two  clartnet-s  and  one  timpani 
were  still  lanetuishinf;  m  L'jnd<.jn  Airport  be- 
cause their  crates  could  not  be  fitted  Into  the 
two  Russian  Jet  airliners  that  brought  the 
players  here  last  night 

SOVIET     INSTRUMENTS    USED 

Between  3  and  5  pm.  today  officials  hastily 
replaced  instruments  from  Soviet  music  con- 
servatories and  orchestras.  The  show  went 
on  at  7 

"We  still  do  not  have  any  cymbals."  Wil- 
liam D  Revelll,  faculty  conductor,  said  at 
ln*erraissi jn.     but  the  band  is  playing  well." 

Because  of  the  lack  of  cymbals  Morton 
Gould's  Symphony  for  Bands  was  dropped 
from  the  program  The  missing  instruments 
have  been  recrated  In  London  and  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  here  tomorrow  by  air  before 
the  band  leaves  for  Leningrad. 

The  b;ind  lost  an  audience  of  10.000  last 
night  because  it  was  delayed  by  bad  weather 
and  compelled  to  cancel  its  initial  concert. 

Most  of  the  Muscovites  who  filled  the 
Sports  Palace  tonight  were  serious  young 
music  lovers  who  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
Judge  symphonic  band  music  except  as  en- 
tertainment. They  warmed  slowly  to  the 
program  which  opened  with  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakofT't     I'rocossion  of  the  Nublcs.  " 

STORM    OF    APPLAUSE 

The  progrnm  ended  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause for  the  rendition  of  the  popular 
"Comedians  Gallop'  by  Dmitri  Kabalevsky 

Cheers  were  drawn  from  the  crowd  of 
youngsters,  who  surged  up  to  the  stage  after 
the  Michigan's  conductor's  remarks:  "Mu- 
sic Is  the  greatest  instrument  for  peace." 

The  band  then  played  four  encores  and  as 
it  left  the  stage  a  few  of  the  university  stu- 
dent players  lingered  to  exchange  smiles  and 
remarks,  half  in  English  and  half  in  Russian. 
with  the  crowds  of  eager  Russian  yotuigsters. 

The  Michigan  band  of  27  girls  and  67  boys 
Is  touring  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  cultural-exchange  pro- 
gram. After  its  final  concert  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  April  15.  it  is  to  visit  many  Middle 
Eastern  cities. 


(Prom    the   Npw   York  Times.  June  3,   1961] 
Music:   At  Ho.vtE  .^FTFR   \  Long  Tour — Uni- 
VFRSITY   OF   M:   Hir.AN-    Band    Plays    Here — 
Ensemble   Pfrfop.ms   With   Precision 
I  By  Raymond  EIrickson  i 

Fresh  from  triumphs  in  Sukhumi,  Tbilisi, 
Erevan.  Baku,  and  Brasov,  a  crack  ensemble 
of  young  instrumentalists  Invaded  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night,  attracting  a  full,  enthusiastic 
house.  Another  Soviet  cultural  invasion? 
No.  it  was  the  University  of  Michigan  Sym- 
phony Band,  which  has  Just  returned  to  this 
country  from  a  swing  around  the  Middle  East 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Instead  of  barnstorming  around  the  United 
States,  as  It  does  annually  in  the  spring,  the 
band  gave  85  concerts  abroad  during  a  15- 
week  period,  8  of  those  weeks  being  spent  in 
Russia. 

The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  part  of  the  President's  interna- 
tional cultural  exchange  program,  which  is 
administered  by  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy.  If  the  band  played  as 
well  abroad  as  it  did  last  night— and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  it  didn't — the  tour 
w.is  well  advised  and  was  one  we  can  be  proud 
of 

This  is  said  knowing  that  bands  are 
frowr.ed  upon  by  many  musicians.    By  their 


very  makeup,  they  do  not  constitute  an 
ideal  concert  ensemble,  particularly  when 
they  appear  Indoors.  Yet  this  concert  gave 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  the  astutely 
planned  program  did  not  grow  wearisome. 

The  Michigan  ensemble,  composed  of  94 
students  of  the  university,  played  with  the 
precision  of  a  well-oiled  machine.  More  than 
that,  it  produced  some  luscious,  gleaming 
organlike  sonorities  within  performances 
that  were  always  accurate,  texturally  clean, 
and  smooth  flowing. 

The  playing  was  especially  notable  in  works 
composed  for  the  band  by  contemporary 
American  composers.  The  statement  of  the 
tune  "Chester"  at  the  beginning  of  William 
Schuman's  overture  on  that  tune  had  a  noble 
ring.  The  interplay  of  muted  sonorities  In 
Vincent  Perslchetti's  "Psalm  for  Band"  was 
beautiful,  and  the  virtuosity  of  the  various 
sections,  particularly  the  trvunpets.  In  ex- 
cerpts from  Morton  Gould's  Symphony  for 
Band  was  extraordinary. 

There  were  the  Inevitable  transcriptions  of 
orchestral  works,  of  course  If  anyone  thinks 
the  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way  "  section  from 
Respighi's  Pines  of  Rome  "  is  loud  In  its 
original  ver.-  jn,  they  should  have  heard  the 
Michigan  bund's  performance.  It  threatened 
to  blow  the  audience  through  the  back  walls 
of  the  auditorium. 

Credit  for  the  success  and  skill  of  the 
ensemble  goes  to  William  D.  Revelli.  who  has 
been  conducting  It  for  the  last  26  years.  If 
he  tends  to  drive  the  miosic  too  rigorously  in 
fast  tempos,  he  can  be  flexible  at  other  times 
and  produce  some  poetic  playing. 

The  program  also  Included  Roger  Nixon's 
"Elegy  and  Fanfare."  and  'Vlttorlo  Giannini's 
Praeludiimfi  and  Allegro,  and  works  by  Ber- 
lioz. Mendez,  Demerssman,  and  Mussorgsky. 
Donald  Tlson,  trumpeter,  and  Richard  Kruse, 
clarinetist,  were  the  soloists.  Some  of  the 
American  composers  represented,  including 
Mr.  Schiunan  and  Mr  Persechetti.  were  pres- 
ent and  acknowledged  the  applause  of  the 
audience. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR    1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6345)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,   it  is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill 
and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate oversight.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    approved    an    appropriation    of 


$300,000  for  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory in  Madison.  Wis.  In  spite  of  its 
approval,  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
was  left  out  by  the  committee.  Al- 
though it  was  left  out,  the  committee 
in  its  wisdom  approved  appropriations 
for  other  research  facilities,  which 
were  disapproved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  President,  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Florida.  Louisiana. 
Arizona.  Georgia,  Wyoming.  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Montana,  and  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  $300,000 
item,  requested  by  the  President,  for 
reconstruction  planning  and  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will  be 
included. 

I  understand  that  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feel 
that  this  is  a  most  essential  appropria- 
tion item. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison  recently  celebrated  its  golden 
anniversay  It  was  established  in  1909 
by  GifTord  Pinchot,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
and  its  history  is  a  monument  to  effec- 
tive Federal-State  cooperation. 

The  main  laboratory  building,  now  30 
years  old,  is  located  on  land  donated  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  seri- 
ously overcrowded — providing  accommo- 
dations for  400  employees,  in  facilities 
originally  designed  for  200. 

Additional  land  for  the  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  laboratoi"y  was  recently 
acquired  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, with  the  approval  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature. 

I  may  say  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin sold  the  land  at  a  very  great 
sacrifice;  much  more  than  the  amount 
received  by  the  university  could  have 
been  obtained  for  this  land.  In  fact,  the 
university  could  have  obtained  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  $48,000  which  it  re- 
ceived from  tlie  Federal  Government,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  this  land  for 
this  purpose.  The  legislature  has  ap- 
proved the  sale,  although  it,  too,  realizes 
that  much  more  than  that  amount  could 
have  been  obtained  for  the  land. 

Failure  now  to  provide  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  architectural  and  other 
preconstruction  planning  would  prevent 
the  planned  orderly  expansion  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Wisconsin  authorities 
have  approved  this  land  transfer. 

Wood  utilization  research  has  brought 
enormous  benefits  to  all  Americans. 
But  great  progress  remains  to  be  made 
in  such  fields  as  improved  processes  for 
making  paper  from  low-grade  hard- 
wood.s,  fabrication  of  construction  ma- 
terials, and  other  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend,  of  cour.se.  to 
call  up  the  amendment  tomorrow.  I 
hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
who  also  is  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Department  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, will  give  this  amendment  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration.  I  have 
talked  to  him  informally  about  it,  and 
he  says  he  has  sympathy  for  it,  and  will 
consider  it;  and  I  hope  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  do  likewise. 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  Nation,  certainly 
it  will  be  a  shame  if  this  proposal,  whicii 
ha'i  the  very-hard-carncd  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  knocked 
out. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlic  Joui'iial  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow  at  nocn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p  m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  7,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  6.  1961: 

US.  ArroEWETs 

Ernest  Morgan,  of  Tex;\s.  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for 
the   term   of  4    years,   vice  Ru-sell   B    Wine. 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders.  Jr  .  of  Texas,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
B   West  III. 

William  W.  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  Cr.iwford,  Jr. 

Woodrow  B  Seals,  of  Texas,  to  te  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  year^    •  irp  William  B    Butler. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 

Ti  ESDAY,  Jink  6,  VMil 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Mat- 
thew 5:  16:  Let  your  liaht  so  shine  be- 
fore men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven. 

Eternal  God,  who  alone  can  give 
worth  and  meaning  to  our  life,  may  we 
have  the  insight  to  see  what  is  vital  and 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  pursue  what- 
soever is  of  highest  value. 

Make  us  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  who  are  walking  the  cold 
and  wintry  way  of  doubt  and  disillu- 
sionment and  show  us  how  we  may  lead 
them  into  the  warmth  and  light  of  a 
vivid  and  victorious  faith. 

May  we  daily  feel  the  urge,  by  kind 
words  and  good  works,  to  identify  our- 
selves more  personally  and  sympatheti- 
cally with  humanity,  with  its  hopes  and 
aspirations,  its  struggles  and  sorrows, 
and  may  we  pour  the  healing  balm  of 
love  into  hearts  that  are  bruised  and 
broken. 

Give  us  a  clearer  vision  of  our  oppor- 
tunities and  a  keener  sense  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  be  generous  and  charitable 
in  behalf  of  those  countries  and  people 
who  know  the  bitterness  of  hunger  and 
want. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  being  Lord  of  all  was  willing  for 
the  sake  of  a  needy  world  to  become 
the  Servant  of  all.     Amen. 


REPORT  ON  RENEGOTIATION, 
JOIN'T  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sidrralion  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  437 »  relating  to  the  time  for  filing 
a  report  on  renegotiation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsjutativcs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembl'^d.  That  section  4(b) 
(2)  of  Public  Law  86  89.  July  13.  1959  ex- 
tending the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  €is 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1961",  relating  to  the  time  for 
filing  a  report  on  renegotiation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  31, 
19C2". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Rt^s.  325 >  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Providence  Uospltiil.  the  oldest 
general  hospital  In  continuous  service  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  founded  on 
June  10,  1861.  by  Sister  M;u-y  S.\rah  Carroll. 
Sister  Clothilda  O'Neill.  Sister  Mary  Vincent 
Foley,  and  Sister  Mary  Alfonsa,  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
of  Emmltsburg.  Maryland:  and 

Where.as  Providence  Hospital  was  In- 
corporated by  a  special  Act  of  the  Congress 
approved  April  8.  1864;  and 

Whereas  Providence  Hospital  was  the  only 
nonmllltary  hospital  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  Civil  War  and  provided 
hospital  care  for  casualties  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  as  well  as  for  the  civilian 
population:   and 

Whereas  Providence  Hospital  during  Its 
existence  has  received  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States  through  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  its  purpose  of  providing  care  for  the  sick 
regardless  of  their  means;  and 

Whereas  Providence  Hospital,  during  the 
period  when  Alexandria  and  Georgetown 
were  thriving  ports-of-call  for  merchant  ves- 
sels, afforded  facilities  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  sick  and  Injtu-ed  merchant  seamen 
from  ships  docking  at  such  ports  under  the 
supervision  of  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service  (now  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service);  and 

Whereas  today  employees  of  the  United 
States  with  aervlce-connected  lllnessee  or  in- 
juries are  cared  for  at  Providence  Hospital 


•under  the  supervision  of  oflBcers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Serv  lee;  and 

Whereas  in  1898,  at  the  request  of  the 
Conunissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  assisted  by  an  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress, facilities  for  the  treatmcut  of  con- 
trglous  disearrs  were  constructed  as  part  cf 
Provldciicr  Ho;?:-'ltal,  which  wn.s  the  flrst  con- 
tagious disease  hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  until  1931  the  only  hospital 
of  such  type  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

Whereas  many  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
er.iui  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
World  War  I  were  brought  back  from  the 
b:;ttlefronts  and  received  treatment  and  re- 
hahlUtaricn  r.t  Providence  Hospital;  and 

Whereas  the  facl'ltles  of  Providence  Hos- 
pital on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II  were  taxed  beyond  their  capacity  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment new  facilities  for  Providence  Hospit.a 
were  constructed  at  12th  and  Varnum 
S'trccts,  North  East,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbl:i;  a:id 

■Whereas  these  new  facilities,  which  were 
first  occupied  by  Providence  Hoepltal  on 
April  5,  1956.  received  for.that  year  the  award 
of  Hospital  of  the  Year  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Architects;  and 

Whereas  Providence  Hospital  continues  to 
be  administered  by  the  Daughters  of  Charily 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  on  a  nondenomina- 
tional  basis  without  regard  to  financial 
stitus:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rrftoh'ed.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  Daughters  of  Clfarity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  PiiUl  and  the  advisory  board,  officers,  staff, 
and  personnel  of  Providence  Hospital.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Provi- 
dence Hospital. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  English  poets  once  wrote  that  we 
live  in  deeds,  not  years.  Surely  this  is 
true  of  institutions,  for  the  history  of 
Providence  Hospital  has  always  t>een 
closely  linked  with  the  life  of  this  com- 
munity through  the  deeds  of  compas- 
sion and  courage  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity who  established  this  institution.  So 
today,  in  celebrating  this  centennial,  we 
are  commemorating  a  century  of  serv- 
ice, not  merely  the  passage  of  time  in 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  institution. 

The  Government  had  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  1799,  but  in  1861  it  was  still  a 
small  country  towTi.  The  only  general 
hospital  in  the  city  in  that  fateful  year 
was  the  Washington  Infirmary.  On  Au- 
gust 29,  1842,  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated $10,000  for  the  renovation  of  an 
old  jail  on  Judiciary  Square  as  an  in- 
sane asylum  and  hospital.  However, 
after  the  repairs  were  completed,  the 
asylum  and  hospital  were  not  used  by 
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the  Government.  On  June  15,  1844.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  directing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  to  permit 
the  medical  faculty  of  Columbian  Col- 
lege— now  George  Washington — to  occu- 
py the  insane  hospital  for  the  purpose 
of  an  infirmary  for  medical  instruc- 
tions and  for  scientific  purposes  This 
became  known  as  the  Washington  In- 
firmary and  was  the  first  real  hospital 
in  Washington  In  April  1861.  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  the  Gov- 
ernment requested  the  return  of  the 
property  for  use  as  a  military  hospital. 
It  was  operated  by  Sisters  of  Charity 
until  It  burned  in  November  of  that 
year. 

Upon  the  preemption  of  the  Washing- 
ton Infirmary,  it  had  become  evident 
that  a  new  hospital  open  to  the  public 
would  have  to  be  established  and  a  group 
of  physicians,  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  M 
Toner,  approached  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  Emmitsburg.  asking  them  to  take 
charge  of  such  an  institution.  This  or- 
der of  Sisters  had  been  in  Washington 
since  1825  when  they  founded  St  Vin- 
cent's Orphanage  and  School.  Many 
leading  physicians  of  the  city,  colleagiies 
of  Dr.  Toner,  knew  and  were  friends  of 
the  Sisters  and  were  impressed  by  their 
work.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sisters  of 
the  orphanage  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  the  soltciting  doctors  and  the 
nuns  at  Emmitsburg.  In  fact.  Sister 
Anne  Simeon,  the  head  of  the  order,  had 
been  .stationed  at  St.  Vincents  Orphan- 
a.je  for  some  time  and  personally  knew 
most  of  the  physicians  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Sister  Lucy  Gwynn,  Superior 
of  St.  Vincent  s  m  1861.  according  to  old 
records,  aided  in  the  negotiations.  In 
any  event,  the  atmosphere  was  most  cor- 
dial and  the  Sisters  soon  agreed  to  start 
a  new  hospital.  When  these  negotia- 
tions were  settled,  the  Sisters  and  phy- 
sicians began  a  search  for  a  suitable  piece 
of  property,  which  was  found  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  daughters  of  Daniel  Carroll 
of  Duddington.  distant  cousins  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltown,  were 
friends  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty  since 
the  days  of  Mother  Seton  and  had  been 
students  at  their  school,  St.  Joseph's 
College.  Emmitsburg.  Md  These  ladies, 
owners  of  the  Nichol.'^on  house  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  D  Streets.  SE., 
willingly  rented  this  house  to  the  Sisters 
in  May  1861.  After  some  slight  altera- 
tions and  renovations,  the  establishment 
of  the  new  hospital  was  announced  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  on  June  8. 
1861.  as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  hospital 
under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  will  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  The  site  chosen  for  the  Institu- 
tion Is  Nicholson  Park,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  late  Major  Nicholson,  on  Second 
Street.  East,  opposite  the  well  known  Carroll 
Mansion.  The  house  is  large  and  airy  and 
the  location  high  and  healthy.  The  sisters 
who  will  preside  over  the  institution  are 
experienced  nurses  They  devote  themselves 
to  the  attention  of  the  sick,  not  for  the  sake 
of  compensation  but  as  a  religious  duty. 

On  June  10.  1861.  the  hospital  was  for- 
mally opened  and  in  a  few  days  the  hos- 
pital received  its  first  patient,  a  good 
Irishman     named     Lawrence     O  Toole. 


Sister  Mary  Carroll — no  relative  of  the 
owners  of  the  property — was  in  charge, 
assisted  by  Sister  Mary  O'Neill.  Sister 
Mary  Vincent  Foley,  and  Mary  Alfonza 
Grrn-ll. 

The  hospital  had  been  in  operation 
only  6  weeks  when  the  First  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  was  fought  on  July  21.  1861. 
The  casualties  from  this  battle  were 
brought  back  to  Washington  and  Capitol 
Hill  became  known  as  Bloody  Hill  and 
was  covered  with  tents  for  soldiers 
wounded  in  battle.  The  facilities  of  the 
hospital  were  small  and  the  number  of 
casualties  so  great  that  the  Sisters  often 
had  to  leave  the  hospital  and  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  surrounding  tents.  The 
records  of  the  hospital  state  that  one  of 
the  first  soldiers  wounded  at  Bull  Run 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  July  22. 
1861,  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  rec- 
ords also  reveal  that  the  first  soldier  to 
receive  a  pension  for  Civil  War  injuries 
was  treated  at  Providence  in  July  1861. 
Later  in  the  war  the  first  person  of  Jew- 
ish faith  to  be  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Leopold  Karpeles,  was 
hospitalized  at  Providence  for  wounds 
incurred  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War  the  hospital 
provided  care  for  casualties  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

They  set  up  their  hospital  in  a  rented 
house  which  looked  up  toward  the 
Capitol  and  in  3  weeks  they  admitted 
their  first  patient.  Less  than  1  month 
later  their  hospital  was  filled  with  the 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  from  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  Sisters  slaved  day  and  night  in 
service  to  this  community  which  was 
then  facing  the  worst  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory. For  3  days  and  nights  there  was 
a  continuous  procession  of  ambulances 
into  the  city  as  the  steamers  brought  the 
wounded  to  the  wharves  of  the  Potomac. 
But  the  Sisters  were  equal  to  the  crisis. 
Their  hospital  was  well  stocked  with 
bandages,  medicines,  instruments,  and 
they  themselves  were  prepared  with  skill, 
courage,  and  compassion.  For,  as  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  once  said.  "In  eveiT  Sister 
of  Charity  you  find  a  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. They  move  silently,  effacing  their 
own  names.     Their  courage  is  sublime." 

Their  courage  and  devotion  was  such 
that  they  were  not  content  to  limit  their 
service  to  the  Nation's  Capitol,  but  went 
in  bands  out  into  the  camps  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  Va.,  Philadelphia, 
Gettysburg,  and  New  Orleans  to  bring 
their  nursing  skill  to  the  battlefield. 

The  qualities  which  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  had  then  have  remained  un- 
changed throughout  the  years  and  the 
story  of  Providence  Hospital  reflects  the 
character  of  those  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it  these  past  100  years. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  with  Spain, 
Providence  Hospital  became  the  dis- 
tributing center  for  nursing  sisters. 
Again,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  extended 
their  services  to  the  battlefield  and  later 
brought  many  of  the  wounded  back  to 
Providence  Hospital  for  convalescent 
care,  And  when  World  War  I  began, 
this  institution  was  one  of  the  first  large 
general  hospitals  to  offer  its  services  to 


the  Government  when  20  members  of  the 
medical  staff  and  75  graduate  nurses 
volunteered  for  active  service 

The  building  of  83  large  milRary  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  removed  much  of  the 
original  load  of  caring  for  the  military 
and  the  Sisters  and  the  physicians  of 
the  staff  were  able  to  care  for  the  civilian 
population.  However,  many  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  sent  to  Washington  to 
work  strictly  in  the  military  hospitals, 
particularly  the  2,500  bed  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  work  done  at  Providence  has  some- 
times been  confused  with  these  military 
hospitals.  Providence  was  the  only  non- 
mUitaiT  hospital  in  Washington  during 
the  Civil  War.  and  is  the  only  private 
hospital  that  has  remained  in  continu- 
ous operation  since  that  time. 

With  the  requisition  by  the  military 
of  the  Washington  Infirmary  in  April 
1861.  no  facilities  were  present  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  care  for  residents 
or  transients.  Some  attention  was  given 
to  the  city  poor  at  the  infirmary  attached 
to  the  city  poorhouse.  but  this  was  not 
adequate.  In  1862.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $6,000  to  Providence  Hospital  "for 
the  support,  care  and  medical  treatment 
of  40  transient  paupers,  medical,  and 
surgical  patients."  This  was  the  main 
financial  support  of  the  new  hospital. 
This  appropriation  was  continued  for  3 
years  but  failed  in  1865.  only  to  be  rai.sed 
to  $12,000  on  April  7.  1866.  The  number 
of  patients  to  be  treated  was  also  raised 
from  40  to  60.  The  hospital  at  this  time 
found  a  powerful  and  persistent  friend 
in  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  Stevens  who 
later  was  joined  by  the  Honorable  Sam 
Randall  and  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Garfield.  These  men  aided  the  newly 
formed  hospital  for  many  years  and 
helped  to  obtain  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. In  1864  Providence  bought  the 
Nicholson  house  that  it  had  rented  for 
its  first  3  years  of  existence  and  gradually 
thereafter  acquired  property  on  square 
764,  lot  by  lot.  until  in  1897  it  finally 
owned  the  entire  square. 

The  hospital  was  incorp)orated  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
8.  1864.  The  act  of  April  7.  1866.  which 
appropriated  $12,000  for  the  operation  of 
the  hospital  also  included  $30,000  for 
the  erection  of  an  additional  building. 
Two  years  later,  in  1868.  a  further 
$30,000  was  appropriated  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hospital.  This  enabled  the 
center  and  east  wing  to  be  completed  by 
1872. 

At  the  time  it  was  provided  that  all 
such  expenditures  authorized  by  Con- 
gress should  be  made  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Surgeon  General  oi  the  Army. 
This  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  must  have 
been  satisfactory  for  it  continued  until 
1920.  On  numerous  occasions  the  Sur- 
geon Generals  and  particularly  Surgeon 
General  Sternberg  testified  before  Con- 
gress to  the  excellent  care  given  by  Prov- 
idence to  the  poor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Another  type  of  medical  care  which 
Providence  in  its  early  days  provided 
was  for  the  sick  and  injured  merchant 
sailors  from  the  then  busy  ports  of  Alex- 
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andria  and  Georgetown.  These  sailors 
were  placed  in  Providence  by  the  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port&  and  put  under  the  care 
of  surgeons  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice. The  agreement  between  Providence 
and  the  U.S.  Health  Service — which  grew 
out  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service — has 
continued  to  this  day.  Employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  with  service-connected 
illnesses  or  injuries  are  cared  for  at 
Providence  by  surgeons  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  With  the  development 
of  other  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  founding  of  Gallinger 
Hospital — now  District  General — Provi- 
dence giadually  shared  the  medical  care 
of  the  indigent. 

The  early  bulletins  of  Providence  show 
that  the  physicians  on  its  staff  were 
among  the  most  prominent  of  their  time 
in  the  Nations  Capital.  Dr.  Joseph  M 
Toner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  hos- 
pital, was  the  house  physician  and  sur- 
geon. He  had  the  foresight  to  advise 
that  the  hospital  be  opened  to  all  phy- 
sicians, so  that  any  qualified  doctor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  might  send  his 
patient  to  the  hospital  and  to  care  for 
him  there.  This  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  usual  hospital  procedures  of  the 
time.  Most  hospitals  in  this  country 
were  closed-staff  hospitals  and  only 
physicians  on  the  staff  could  care  for 
patients  admitted  to  their  institution. 
The  principle  of  open-staff  hospitals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  continued 
to  this  day. 

Dr.  Toner,  a  man  of  many  talents,  was 
a  historian  as  well  as  a  leader  of  his 
profession.  His  connections  with  the  es- 
tablishment and  founding  of  many  of 
the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  facts  of 
history.  In  1874  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  in 
1884  was  president  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
oration  delivered  before  the  medical  so- 
ciety on  September  26.  1866.  is  the  basis 
of  many  facts  concerning  the  early  medi- 
cal history  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1882  he  presented  his  valuable  library 
of  2.800  books  and  1.800  pamphlets  to 
the  U.S  Government.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Toner  Collection  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Three  physicians  connected  with  the 
hospital  in  the  early  days.  Drs.  Noble 
Young.  Johnson  Eliot,  and  Flodoardo 
Howard,  were  among  the  four  founders 
of  Georgetown  Medical  School  in  1849. 
The  connection  between  Georgetown 
Medical  School  and  Providence  dates 
from  the  founding  of  the  hospital.  The 
wards,  amphitheater,  and  dispensaries 
were  used  exclusively  by  the  teachers  of 
Georgetown  for  clinical  demonstrations 
to  their  students.  Students  from 
Howard  University  and  Columbian 
Medical  School  were  also  invited  as 
guests  to  demonstrations  in  the  hospital. 
In  1899  Georgetown  University  built  its 
own  hospital,  yet  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two, institutions  continued  for 
almost  a  century.  Many  physicians  on 
the  active  staff  of  Providence  today  are 
members  of  the  teaching  faculty  at 
Georgetown.  Tvvo  deans  of  Georgetown 
have  been  interns  of  the  hospital  and 
many  departmental  heads  received  their 


hospital  training  at  Providence.  The 
old  amphitheater  at  Providence  built  in 
1881  was  erected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  teaching  students  and  nurses.  The 
archives  of  Georgetown  show  that  Sis- 
ter Beatrice,  the  superintendent,  erected 
it  upon  request  of  the  teachers  of 
Georgetown,  members  at  that  time  of  the 
active  staff  of  the  hospital 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
District  Commissioners  had  been  look- 
ing for  some  time  for  a  site  for  a  hos- 
pital to  care  for  contagious  diseases 
other  than  .smallpox.  No  site  could  be 
obtained  until  Sister  Beatrice,  admin- 
istrator, offered  the  u.se  of  the  hospital 
land  for  this  purpose.  In  the  year  1898. 
at  the  request  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners and  by  an  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress, a  large  contagious  buildmg  con- 
taining 37  beds  was  erected  on  the 
hospital  grounds.  This  unit  was  the  first 
contagious  disease  hospital  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  was  used  until  1931  when  these 
cases  were  hospitalized  at  Gallinger 
Hospital.  Thereafter,  this  old  building 
lay  vacant  for  almost  10  years.  In  1939. 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  reno- 
vation of  this  building  for  use  as  an 
outpatient  department.  Hon.  Ross  Col- 
lins. Congressman  from  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee, 
and  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Timiully.  former 
secretaiT  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  were  very 
helpful  in  seeking  this  needed  improve- 
ment. After  the  building  had  been  ren- 
ovated an  additional  $15,000  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  equipping  and 
furnishing  the  building.  Thus  the  out- 
patient department  which  had  originally 
been  in  the  basement  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  had  long  since  been  outmoded 
was  moved  to  a  separate  building.  This 
made  possible  the  handling  of  an  even 
greater  volume  of  indigent  cases  than  in 
the  past.  In  a  typical  year  of  1949 
23.706  patients  were  treated  in  the  out- 
patient department  and  16.101  were 
treated  in  the  emergency  room.  In  that 
same  year  2,021  needy  were  aided  by, .the 
.social  service  department. 

Until  the  end  of  the  century  there  was 
still  a  large  area  of  the  property,  pur- 
chased in  the  previous  years,  not  built 
on.  This  was  used  as  a  walking  garden 
for  the  patients.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  hospital  would 
have  to  be  expanded  and  the  Sisters 
with  congressional  approval,  in  1900 
borrowed  $200,000  from  the  Philadelphia 
Savings  Fund  Society,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  In  July  1901  a  new  wing  on  the 
Third  Street  side  was  started,  but  be- 
fore the  building  was  finished  the  total 
cost  had  amounted  to  $530,629.67.  This 
large  debt  was  staggering.  Some  civic- 
minded  members  of  the  board,  notably 
Mr.  N.  H.  Shea,  loaned  the  Sisters  $30.- 
000  at  reduced  interest  rates  and  also 
some  other  friends  endorsed  the  niate  of 
the  hospital  to  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  allowing  them  to  borrow  another 
$50,000.  Costs  were  greatly  increased 
when  it  was  found  that  the  original 
building  was  in  a  bad  state  of  decay  and 
had  to  be  repaired  along  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  building.  The 
deficit  incurred  in  this  construction 
amounted  to  $130,626.67.  Finally,  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1907.  Congress,  in  recogni- 


tion of  the  vital  work  that  Providence 
was  doing  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  ap- 
propriated this  money  to  help  the  Sis- 
ters settle  their  longstanding  debt.  The 
central  tower  that  became  a  landmark 
on  Capitol  Hill,  second  only  to  the  Capi- 
tol dome,  was  built  at  this  time. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  congressional 
appropriations  in  aid  of  a  hospital  oper- 
ated by  a  religious  order.  When  Con- 
gress authorized  Government  funds  for 
the  isolation  building,  a  citizen  named 
Bradfield  challenged  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  claiming  that  such  pay- 
ments violated  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  "law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Bradfield  v. 
Roberts.  175  U.S.  295,  held  that  Provi- 
dence was  essentially  a  charitable  cor- 
poration and  that  an  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
its  hospital  service  to  the  community  did 
not  conflict  with  the  first  amendment 
merely  because  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration as  chartered  by  Congress  be- 
longed to  a  monastic  order  or  sisterhood 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

One  of  the  unusual  activities  of  the 
old  hospital  was  the  alcoholic  or  top>ers 
ward  Sister  Regis,  who  in  her  early  days 
as  a  Daughter  of  Charity  had  gone  to 
Cuba  with  the  Army  in  1898.  was  in 
charge  of  the  ward  for  many  years.  It 
was  said  that  her  gentle  care  and  wise 
counsel  to  many  men  of  prominence,  in 
business  and  government,  who  had  im- 
bibed too  long  or  freely  and  then  had 
spent  a  few  days  in  her  ward  were  never 
forgotten.  Later  when  the  hospital 
needed  help  some  of  these  men  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  first  to  volunteer 
their  services.  The  park  across  the 
street  from  the  hospital  was  established, 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  these  friends  in 
Congress,  so  that  the  front  of  the  fine 
hospital  building  would  not  be  obscured 
by  other  buildings. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
board  of  visitors  contained  many  of  the 
most  outstanding  local  and  national 
names,  including:  Gen.  Joseph  C. 
Breckenridge  of  Civil  War  fame;  Hon.  N. 
N.  Parker;  Edward  B.  McLean,  the. 
founder  and  owner  of  the  Washington 
Post;  Thomas  P.  Walsh,  father  of  Evelyn 
Walsh  McLean,  who  had  struck  it  rich  in 
Comstock  Lode:  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Cannon. 
Speaker  of  the  House;  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Cabinet  member  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  later  Governor  of  Pennsylvania; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Gallinger,  in  whose  honor 
Gallinger  Hospital  was  named:  Peter 
Goelet  Gerry,  the  financier  and  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph  Leiter. 
another  prominent  Was^ingtonian. 
These  men  not  only  aided  Providence  by 
their  prestige,  but  on  many  occasions 
were  called  on  to  help  the  struggling 
hospital  by  contributing  funds.  No  one 
knows  how  much  they  contributed  to 
help  the  hospital  continue  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Spanish  American  War  and 
World  War  I  both  threw  additional 
burdens  on  the  hospital  and  because  of 
the  wise  construction  it  was  possible  to 
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expand  facilities  to  meet  the  need.  Fol- 
lowing the  Spanish  American  and  dur- 
mg  the  First  World  War,  many  wound- 
ed and  disabled  veterans  were  brought 
back  from  the  battlefronts  and  rehabili- 
tated at  Providence.  World  War  II 
brought  a  tremendous  increase  in  popu- 
lation In  Washington  and  the  facilities 
were  taxed  beyond  belief.  Every  con- 
ceivable space  was  fitted  with  beds  and 
the  operating  room  would  run  a  daily 
schedule  of  from  25  to  30  operations. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  it 
became  evident  that  the  once  modern 
buildings  and  equipment  were  com- 
pletely worn  out  and  that  only  an  en- 
tirely new  building  would  answer  A 
lay  advisory  board,  organized  in  1945. 
under  the  brilliant  and  untiring  leader- 
ship of  John  A.  Reilly.  president  of  the 
Second  National  Bank,  undertook  to 
help  the  Sisters  obtain  the  facilities  es- 
sential to  the  continuance  of  their  great 
work. 

Not  only  ^  .is  the  old  site  too  ,=;mall  for 
a  modern  hosi  lal.  but  tearing  down  the 
old  buildings  and  replacing  them  would 
have  deprived  the  city  of  an  indispen- 
sable asset  for  a*:  least  3  years.  There 
fore,  a  new  and  .suitable  location  was 
sought  and  finally  in  1947  obtained  from 
the  Catholic  Sisters  College  on  a  high 
elevation  in  Northea.st  Washington. 

Meanwhile  House  Majority  Leader 
JnHN  W  McCoRM.^cK,  of  Massachusetts, 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  make  incentive  grants  to  the 
nonprofit  hospitals  not  included  in  the 
Center  for  rebuilding  their  obsolete  and 
outworn  plants.  Senators  Pastore.  of 
Rhode  Island.  Butler,  of  Maryland.  Mc- 
Mahon.  of  Connecticut.  Taft.  of  Ohio. 
and  like-minded  colleagues  who  realized 
the  vital  part  which  such  private  hos- 
pitals played  in  meeting  the  community 
needs,  were  strong  supporters  of  the  leg- 
islation. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, under  this  law,  was  directed  to 
make  such  grants  as  it  deemed  in  the 
public  interest  to  the  qualifying  hospi- 
tals up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed new  buildings  and  equipment. 
This  constructive  legislation  and  the  sev- 
eral appropriations  bills  which  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK  introduced  for  its 
implementation  were  responsible  for  the 
fine  new  hospital  buildings  or  additions 
constructed  at  Providence,  Children's, 
Sibley,  Columbia,  Casualty,  and  George- 
town Ho'jpitals.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  all  the  voluntary  hospitals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  already  provided 
for  in  the  original  Hospital  Center  Act — 
trace  their  rebuilding  programs  and 
their  present  modern  status  to  this  leg- 
islative measure  and  the  generous  inter- 
est of  the  men  in  Congress  who  spon- 
sored it. 

Providence  wa^;  the  first  hospital  to 
present  plans  under  this  program  to 
General  Services  Administration  and  to 
raise  the  matching  funds  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  grant  in  aid.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  air-conditioned 
and  completely  modern  hospital  build- 
ing and  nurses"  home  planned  for  the 
12th   and  Varnum   Street  site   was  ap- 


proxmiately  $8  million.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  able  to  raise  a  total  of  $3 
million,  so  it  wa.s  necessary,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  90  year  life,  for  the  hospital 
to  make  a  general  appeal  to  the  public 
for  the  $1  million  to  make  up  the  full 
$4  million  to  match  the  Government 
grant  of  $4  million.  This  campaign  of 
funds,  headed  by  John  A.  Reilly  and 
given  invaluable  help  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Patrick  A  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  was  long  and  arduous  but 
ended  in  a  complete  success. 

Meanwhile  the  architectural  firm  of 
Faulkner,  Kingsbury  and  Stenhouse.  with 
the  active  advice  of  Sister  Celeste,  ad- 
ministrator, and  Sister  Eleanor,  then 
secretary  of  the  corporation,  were  en- 
gaged in  designing  a  completely  modern 
air-conditioned  350-bed  hospital  and 
nurses'  home  to  provide  the  finest  med- 
ical, surgical,  and  nursing  care  possible. 
The  success  of  their  efforts  was  later  at- 
tested when  the  new  Providence  won  the 
Hospital  of  the  Year  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Architects  Associa- 
tion in  the  year  of  its  completion. 

In  designing  and  constructing  the  new 
hospital,  close  collaboration  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Reynolds,  was  necessary  because  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  large  expendi- 
tuie  of  Federal  and  District  funds. 
Competitive  bidding  resulted  in  an  award 
of  the  construction  contract  to  the 
Charles  H.  Tompkins  Co. 

Ground  was  broken  by  Archbishop 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle  on  February  12.  1954. 
and  a  little  over  2  years  later  the  hos- 
pital and  nurses'  home  were  completely 
finished  and  equipped  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  Dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  on  March  25.  1956.  the  transfer  of 
patients  from  the  old  hospital  was 
speedily  effected,  and  the  active  func- 
tioning of  the  new  hospital  began  on 
April  5. 

The  first  5  ytars  in  the  new  hospital 
have  surpassed  all  expectations.  The 
large  daily  patient  census,  the  excellent 
performance  of  the  operating  rooms  and 
equipment,  and  the  eEBcient  integration 
of  all  the  facilities  attest  to  the  care- 
ful planning,  design  and  construction 
that  have  combined  to  make  the  new 
Providence  an  outstanding  success  in 
keeping  ^^■ith  its  noble  tradition. 

No  history  of  Providence  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  some  of  the 
superiors  who  directed  the  activities  of 
the  hospital  over  these  many  years.  The 
first  superior  was  Sister  Mary  Carroll, 
who  came  to  Washington  with  three 
other  nuns  and  ran  the  hospital  during 
the  Civil  War  years.  In  1866  Sister  Lor- 
etta  O'Reilly,  who  had  served  at  the  Lin- 
coln Hospital,  v.as  appointed  superior 
and  remained  so  until  1870  when  Sister 
Beaurice  Duffy  was  appointed.  Sister 
Beatrice  had  also  served  in  the  military 
hospitals  in  Washington  during  the  war 
and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  obtained  all  addi- 
tional property  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  east  wing,  the  nurses'  home, 
the  powerhouse,  and  the  contagious  dis- 
ease buildmg.  and  under  her  wise  guid- 
ance the  hospital  expanded  and  pro- 
gressed.    She    died    on    September    25. 


1899.  having  served  the  hospital  and  her 
country  for  30  years.  At  Uie  Lime  of  her 
d:ath  the  medical  board  adopted  the 
following  resolution; 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint.  Sister  Bea- 
tiice  must  be  graded  as  a  woman  oX  unusual 
power  In  her  day  and  generation. 

Among  oihf  r  notable  superiors  were 
Sister  Berchmans  Beltzhoover  who 
served  the  hospital  from  1906  to  1927; 
Sister  Rosa  McGhee,  Sister  Marie  Daly, 
and  Sister  Celeste  Cummings,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  haspltal  when  plans 
for  the  new  Providence  were  started  and 
the  first  administrator  of  the  newly  oc- 
cupied building.  Sister  Eleanor  Mc- 
Nabb.  as  Sister  Celeste's  assistant,  aided 
greatly  in  plannmg  the  new  hospital  and 
has  been  administrator  since  1957. 

Ihe  100  years  of  this  Wa.shmgton 
medical  institution  has  resulted  In  many 
firsts,  some  have  been  mentioned  and 
others  are  briefly  noted  here  in  closing. 
Many  nursing  schools  in  this  area,  in- 
cluding Providence,  were  organized 
around  1892  and  1893.  Providence  was 
the  first  hospital  to  organize  a  3 -year 
school  in  1896  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  social  service  department  was  or- 
ganized in  1919.  The  first  interns 
trained  in  Providence  Hospital  were  Dr. 
Joseph  Repetti  in  1896.  followed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Wall  in  1897.  The  first  house 
physician  from  Washington  to  be  killed 
durmg  World  War  II.  Dr.  Edward  Stone, 
left  Providence  in  1940  to  join  the  British 
Army  and  was  killed  in  action  in  north 
Africa.  Providence  was  the  first  hospital 
in  this  area  to  be  approved  for  training 
by  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Army  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Providence  Hospital  was  among  the  first 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  ap- 
proved for  a  4-year  training  program  for 
surgical  residency  by  both  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  story  of  a  hospital  such  sis  Provi- 
dence is  the  history  of  medicine  during 
the  last  100  years.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  days  before  antisepsis:  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  cellular  pathology:  the 
advent  of  local  anesthesia,  first  advo- 
cated by  Halstead:  and  the  use  of  in- 
sulin in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  It 
witnessed  the  gradual  eradication  of  all 
great  epidemics,  such  as:  typhoid,  dysen- 
tary.  measles,  mumps,  and  the  control 
of  poliomyelitis.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  .socioeconomics 
aspects  of  the  medical  education  in  the 
city  of  Washington  from  the  old  days  of 
the  doctor's  apprentice  to  the  emergence 
of  the  residency  training  program  and 
the  clinical  clerkship  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated students  of  today.  Yet.  100  years 
is  still  short  enough  for  the  present  gen- 
eration to  have  talked  with  parents  and 
grandparents  who  remember  the  early 
days  of  Providence  and  the  dedicated 
men  and  women,  whose  sacrifices  made 
possible  the  development  of  our  modern 
community  hospital  serving  so  well  the 
demands  of  the  world  today. 

We  cannot  speak  of  Providence  Hos- 
pital without  mentioning  "firsts"  for  its 
century  of  service  Is  filled  with  many 
such  examples.  It  was  the  first  general 
hospital  in  the  city  and  is.  therefore,  the 
oldest  general  hospital  in  Washington. 
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In  1882  an  amphitheatre  was  built  so 
that  students  and  surgeons  could  watch 
operations.  It  was  the  first  operating 
room  of  its  kind  in  this  counti-y-  In 
1895  it  was  the  firs*,  hospital  school  of 
nursing  in  the  city  to  adopt  a  3 -year 
course  of  nurses  training.  Later,  in  1942. 
Providence  Hospital  was  the  first  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States  to  be  ap- 
proved for  the  installation  of  a  Cadet 
Nurses  Corps. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  not  con- 
fined their  efforts  in  this  instance  either, 
for  they  have  gone  out  in  this  com- 
munity and  enriched  its  life  with  their 
social  service.  They  were  iixstrumental. 
for  example,  in  the  opening  of  Wash- 
ington's first  soup  kitchen  for  the  un- 
employed Another  first"  came  in  1909 
when  they  opened  a  day  nursery  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers.  Their 
hospital  was  also  the  first  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  sc»cial  service  depart- 
ment to  call  upon  patients  and  their 
families  at  home. 

I  express  my  appreciations  to  Dr.  John 
A  Long.  MD  ,  Dr.  Philip  A  Caulfield. 
M  D  .  Miss  Rose  Martin,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
M.  G'Donoghue.  for  their  cooperation 
with  me  in  preparing  these  remarks 
which  convey  in  part  the  wonderful  his- 
tory and  achievements  of  the  first  100 
years  of  Providence  Hospital. 

All  of  us  take  pride  in  the  tradition 
which  has  made  Providence  a  great  hos- 
pital and  a  credit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. And  today,  we  still  rely  on  this 
hospital  to  meet  our  crises — just  as 
others  did  100  years  ago.  We  find  today, 
just  as  others  did  a  century  ago.  that 
Providence  Hospital  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  equal  to  the  task.  Their 
hospital  possesses  equipment  and  facili- 
ties second  to  none  But.  most  impor- 
tant, we  find  that  there  is  still  a  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  in  every  Sister  of 
Charity  and  her  courage  is  sublime. 
And  Providence  Hospital,  young  in  spirit 
and  vitality,  is  mak.ng  plans  and  look- 
ing forward  to  its  next  100  years  of  seiT- 
ice  to  God,  mankind,  and  country. 


lumbia.  commencing  on  June  8.  1961.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  MufphyI 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CANADA-UNITED      STATES      INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  group: 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  1  am  very  grateful  for 
your  appointment  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group.  I  regret,  however,  that  previous 
commitments  prevent  my  serving  as  a  dele- 
gate and  I  must  therelore  respectfully  sub- 
mit my  resignation 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  act;epted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-42. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparhamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  District  of  Co- 


BILL  DANIEL.  GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  the  House, 
from  information  received  firsthand 
from  the  fiscal  consultant  of  the  I^egis- 
lature  of  Guam,  that  the  new  Governor 
of  that  farfiung  unincorporated  terri- 
tory in  the  distant  Pacific  ahead;,  has 
won  the  hearL«;  of  the  people. 

Like  his  fellow  Texan,  Vice  President 
Johnson,  in  his  recent  good-will  mission 
to  the  Far  East,  he  has  made  stuffed- 
shirtism  a  thing  of  the  past.  His  first 
executive  order  came  as  a  pleasant  de- 
parture. There  were  to  be  no  frills  of 
fancy  nomenclature.  The  official  signa- 
ture was  to  be  just  plain  down-to-earth 
"Bill  Daniel.  Governor  of  Guam." 

My  correspondent  tells  of  a  scene  at 
a  farewell  to  someone  departing  on  a 
trip.    He  continued: 

Deep  in  the  middle,  not  perched  out  in 
front,  of  the  aloha  singing  crowd  of  several 
hundred  was  white-suited,  white-haired  Bill 
Daniel  singing  as  loud  as  anyone  else.  Sev- 
eral rows  behind  him  in  Texas  sombrero  and 
Philippine  shirt,  lustily  singing,  was  19-year- 
old  Bill.  Jr.  You  can  tell  everybody  In  Wash- 
ington that  Bill  Daniel  surely  has  taken 
Guam  by  storm. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  with 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  more  human 
touch  and  heart  and  less  dignity  of  pre- 
tense, it  will  not  be  long  before  the  old 
image  of  Uncle  Sam  is  restored  the  world 
around. 

My  congratulations  to  Speaker  Won 
Pat  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam,  so  well 
and  affectionately  known  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Guam 
Legislature,  in  having  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  a  Governor  of  the  same 
democratic  mold  as  themselves. 

No  matter  how  high  his  ofiBce,  whether 
elective  or  appointive,  and  regardless  of 
whether  he  serves  in  continental  United 
States,  in  the  States  or  territories  not 
contiguous  or  in  foreign  lands,  a  public 
oflBcial  is  a  public  servant.  Public  serv- 
ants as  well  as  others  do  not  make 
friends  for  their  country  by  throwing 
their  weight  around.  The  true  dignity 
of  office  is  shown  in  integrity,  industry, 
humility,  and  dedication,  and  of  these 
humility  is  not  the  least. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  J.  ROSENSTEIN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  >H.R.  2686* 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Rosenstem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $7,500  tc  Louis  J. 
Rosenstein,  of  1916  Sixty-fifth  Avenue.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania,  in  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  against  the  United  States.  Such 
sum  represents  compensation  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent on  March  21,  1946,  near  Lyon.  Prance, 
involving  a  Unit«d  States  Army  vehicle. 
Provided  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    MAURICTA   REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reves. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1414> 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil 
Refiners,  Inc. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  H.  McMURRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR  4872) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
McMurray. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H  McMurray,  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  Eighteenth  Avenue.  Pat- 
erson.  New  Jersey,  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  full 
settlement  of  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  death  of  their  son.  Airman 
Second  Class  Joseph  A.  McMurray,  which  oc- 
curred on  March  7,  1957.  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  involving  a  United  States  Air  Force 
jet  aircraft  at  an  airfield  at  Manston,  Eng- 
land: Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection   with    this   claim,    and   the  same 
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shall  b€  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  pers.^n  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mLsdemeanor  and  upon  cjnvic- 
tlo.T.  thereof  shall  be  Rned  la  ar. y  sum  not 
ex  eeding  11.000. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa5sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sicer  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERICA  EARTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  S.  277;  for 
the  relief  of  Erica  Barth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar-iervca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purp<:)ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Erica  Barth  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act,  upon  p  ivment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  contr-l  oScer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  aprjropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such   quota   is  available. 

With  the  following  cominitteo  aniend- 

mcnt; 

On  page  1.  line  7.  after  the  words  "visa 
fee  ■  strike  out  the  remainder  of  bill  and 
substitute  the  following:  "Upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall 
reduce  by  one  number  the  number  of  refu- 
gees who  may  be  paroled  Into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  504) .  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  '.".A.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa.?  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WORLD  GAMES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1687) 
for  the  relief  of  World  Games,  Inc. 

There  be:ng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B  '  i:  ';ni.:t'-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^pr^fcntatii^'f  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Crmo'-eis  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  1959  Games  of  the  Modern  Pentathlon 
In  promoting  International  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  World 
Games,  Incorporated,  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration, the  sum  of  $41,567.  to  enable  the 
corporation  to  discharge  the  obligations  In- 
curred by  the  corporation  in  connection  with 
the  1959  Games  of  the  Modern  Pentathlon 
held  at  Hershey.  Pennsylvania,  September 
26-30,  1959.  Such  sum  shall  be  paid  only 
on  condition  that  the  corporation  shall  use 
such  -^um  to  discharge  such  obligations: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor     and    up>on    conviction 


thereof    shall     be    fined    In    any    siun    not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recoosider  was  l.ud  on  the  table. 


MISS  ELSIE  ROBEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6224' 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elsie  Robey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  p.iy,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwl.se  appropriated,  to  Miss 
ElEle  Robey.  of  B:eckenridge,  Michigan,  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  The  payment  of  svich  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
of  Mlis  Elsie  Rabey  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  an  accident  In  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  on  May  31.  1943.  In  which  she  was 
struck  by  a  United  States  Post  Office  truck 
and  received  severe  and  permanent  Injuries: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
memor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  si;m  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAX  BLEIER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  1353) 
for  the  relief  of  Max  Bleier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repifsentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.eTica  in  Congress  assem^bled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Max  Bleier  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
ProiHded.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  JOSEFA  PIDLAOAN  AND 
DAUGHTER,  ANNABELLE  PID- 
LAOAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1399) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Josefa  Pidlaoan 
and  daughter,  Annabelle  Pidlaoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Josefa  Pidlaoan  and  daughter, 
Annabelle  Pidlaoan.  shall  be  held  and  con- 


sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "fee" 
and  substitute  "fees". 

Page  1.  line  11.  strike  out  the  woids  "one 
number"  and  substitute  "two  numbers". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANSUREH  RINEHART 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1477) 
for  the  relief  of  Mansureh  Rinehart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
rend  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-inembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mansureh  Rinehart  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IN  FIL  CHUNG.  IN  AE  CHUNG.  IN 
SOCK  CHUNG,  AND  IN  JA  CHUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  546  j  for 
the  relief  of  In  Fil  Chung.  In  Ae  Chiuig, 
In  Sook  Chung,  and  In  Ja  Chung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  children.  In  Pll  Chung.  In  Ae  Chung. 
In  Sook  Chung  and  In  Ja  Chung,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Buss- 
mann,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  father  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  not 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1064)  for 


SAMUEL  PISAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS. 
the  relief  of  Samuel  Pisar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That,    for 
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the  purposes  of  title  HI  of  the  laalsrAtlon 
and  Nationality  Act.  Simuel  PlHr  (A- 
10022768),  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  October  29.  1956, 
shall  be  held  to  have  complied  with  the  resi- 
dential and  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
parsed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KEJEN  PI  CORSA 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1620) 
for  the  rehef  of  Kejen  Pi  Corsa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserr.bled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (ii)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  KeJen  PI  Corsa  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-t)orn  alien 
child  of  CapUln  and  Mrs   Richard  T.  Corsa. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  i>erlod  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
•Provided,  That  the  natviral  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  v  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  ttble. 


JACK  KONKO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1626  • 
for  the  relief  of  Wladlslaw  Konko  <Jack 
Konko  > . 

There  being  no  obj(<ction,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  minor  child.  Wladlslaw  Konko 
(Jack  Konko).  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-t)orn  alien  child  of 
Mendel  and  Shirley  Prenijler,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  stat'js  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  names 
"Wladlslaw  Konko  (Jack  Konko)"  and  sub- 
stitute the  name  "Jack  Konko". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Konko." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CVU 607 


RIC.*lREDO  bernabe  dela  cena 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  191 :  ' 
for  the  relief  of  Ricaredo  Bernabe  Dcia 
Cena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  t!ie 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Rlcaredo  Bernabe  Dela  Cena  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfu  ly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  April  2.  1954.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  su~h 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secie- 
tary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one  number  frcpm 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossrxl 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recoQ- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  SODE  HAITA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJR.  1915) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sode  Hatta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se-nate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  I'or 
the  ptirpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Sode  Hatta  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  up>on  payment  of  the  required  %:sa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cla\ise 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorlied 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sode  Hatta.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Mrs  Sode  Hatta  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warraiits 
and  orders  have  Issued  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agrc  ed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  th  rd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  :-e- 
conslder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  TAKAMOTO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2360) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tome  Takamoto 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Tome  Takamoto  shall  be 
held  to  be  classifiable  as  a  nonquota  return- 
ing resident  under  the  provisions  of  sect:.on 
101(a)  (27)(B)  of  that  Act. 


ENNIS    CRAFT    McLAREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  215'  for 
the  relief  of  Ennis  Craft  McLaren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  und  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asi^embled.  That  Ennls 
Craft  McLaren,  t>oatswain's  mate,  first  class. 
United  States  Navy,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $750.  representing  the  amount  paid 
to  him  for  travel  allowances  in  connection 
with  his  transfer  from  Yukosuka,  Japan,  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  In  September  1956, 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  the  payment  of 
such  amount  having  occurred  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Ennls  Cr<ift  McLaren,  the 
sum  of  any  payments  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  administrative 
error  referred  to  in  the  first  secUou  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOHN   G    T1EDE^L^NN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  S.  949)  for 
the  relief  of  John  G.  Tiedemann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John  G. 
Tiedemann  of  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment the  sum  of  1 1.1 60  67.  representing  un- 
authorized payments  of  salary  paid  to  him 
for  services  which  he  rendered  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  periods  from  June 
17,  1957,  through  June  30  1967  and  from 
July  1.  1959.  through  August  31.  1959.  such 
payments  having  been  received  by  the  said 
John  G.  Tiedemann  in  good  faith. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  G.  Tiedemann.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


^^^LLIAM  j.  stevens 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (U.R.  1891) 
for  the  relief  of  Engineman  First  Class 
William  J.  Stevens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbl/'d.  That  William 
J.  Stevens,  Engineman  First  Class  United 
States  Navy  (serial  number  3868239).  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
TJnlted  States  the  sum  of  $1,876.52.  which 
represents  the  aggregate  amount  erroneously 
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paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  because  ni 
an  administrative  error  in  granting  htm 
credit  for  pay  purp)oses  for  service  In  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  from  April  12. 
1946.  through  April  12.  1951  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  e;lven  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

3ec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  current 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  basic  pay 
to  members  of  the  naval  service,  to  the  said 
William  J  Stevens  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam J  Stevens,  or  withheld  by  the  United 
States  from  amounts  due  the  said  William  J 
Stevens  from  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  liability  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  f>aid  under  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  .sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5  strike  out  $  1,876. 52"  and 
insert  'SI, 52652". 

Page  1.  line  9  strike  out  12"  and  Insert 
■•13'. 

Page  1.  line  10  strike  out  "12"  and  Insert 
"23". 

Page  2,  lines  11-12;  strike  out  "in  excess 
of    10    percentum    thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


ANTHONY  ROBERT  LOWRY 
'ANTONIO  PIANTADOSI- 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR  2973) 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Robert  Lowry 
t  Antonio  Piantadosi  i . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.'?  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anthony  Robert  Lowry  (  Antonio  Pian- 
tadosi I  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from,  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  IS  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8  after  the  word  "fee", 
strike  out  the  perifxi  and  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following-  •:  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage  be  .iccorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa-s  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID    RILEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3101) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Riley,  lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
David  Riley,  lieutenant  colonel,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  First  Marine  Air  Wing  tn 
Japan,  the  sum  of  $8,553.98  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the  amount 
he  received  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2732.  as 
amended,  for  household  and  personal  effects 
destroyed  or  damaged  In  June  1960  when 
the  CM  and  L  Moving  and  Storage  Company 
warehouse  In  which  such  effects  were  stored 
In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  inundated  by 
a  fire:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  $8,553.98"  and 
insert  '$3,783  32 '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANUEL  MARTINEZ -LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  4557^ 
for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Martinez-Lopez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Manuel  Mart  Inez -Lopez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  olBcer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORA  M    HAMMOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   'HR    4565'i 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  M.  Hammond. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nora 
M.  Hammond.  Trotwood,  Ohio.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  $323  14.  which  was  erro- 
neously paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  as  salary  between  October  30,  1955, 
and  May  24.  1959. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, any  amounts  refunded  by  reason 
of  the  liability  referred  to  In  section  1  of 
this  Act  by  the  said  Nora  M  Hammond,  or 
any  amounts  withheld  by  the  United  States 
from  money  otherwise  due  her.  In  the  au- 
dit and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REAR  ADM.  CARL  H.  COTTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  4639) 
for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm.  Carl  H. 
Cotter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  Rear 
Admiral  Carl  H.  Cotter,  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $27,91794.  which 
amount  represents  the  total  of  overpayments 
of  retired  pay  during  the  period  beginning 
May  1.  1956,  and  ending  July  31,  1969.  while 
the  said  Carl  H.  Cotter  was  president  of  the 
Capitol  Construction  Company  and  that 
company  was  engaged  in  certain  contract 
work  for  the  United  States.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  t>e  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Rear  Admiral  Carl  H.  Cotter, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  the  amount  cer- 
tified to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  withheld  from 
him  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
liability  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Carl  H  Cotter  against  the  United  States 
for  amounts  withheld  from  his  retired  pay 
on  account  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
section  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NISSIM  S.  TAWIL  AND  FAMILY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6452) 
for  the  relief  of  Nissim  S.  Tawil,  Esther 
Tawil  I  nee  Goldman',  Solomn  Tawil. 
Isaac  Tawil,  Kathy  Tawil,  Jacqueline 
Tawil,  and  Sarina  Goldman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nlsslm 
S  Tawil.  of  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Is  relieved 
of  all  liability  and  responsibility  to  the 
United  States  based  upon  departure  bond 
numbered  231.307.  liwued  April  8.  1949:  and 
that  Esther  Tawil  (  nee  Goldman  ) .  his  wife,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  based  upon  departure 
bond  numbered  229,618.  Issued  October  1, 
1948;  and  that  Solomn  Tawil.  his  son.  Is 
relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  based  upon  departure  bond 
numbered  231.308.  Issued  April  8.  1949;  and 
that  Kathy  Tawil.  his  daughter,  is  relieved 
of  all  liability  and  responsibility  to  the 
United  States  based  upon  departure  bond 
numbered  229  621,  Issued  Octot>er  1,  1948; 
and  that  Jacqueline  Tawil,  his  daughter,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  based  upon  departure  bond 
numbered  229,620.  Issued  October  1,  1948; 
and  that  Sarina  Goldman,  his  daughter  by 
adoption,  is  relieved  of  all  liability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  States  based  upon 
departure  bond  numbered  231.309.  issued 
October  1.  1948;  and  that  Isaac  Tawil.  his 
son.  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  United  States  based  upon  de- 
parture bond  numbered  229.619.  Issued  Oc- 
tober 1,  1948.  and  that  each  of  said  bonds 
is  canceled  as  of  the  date  of  Its  execution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  timf\  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


E.ARL  GUPTON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  6453) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  Gupton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $5,000  to  Earl  Gupton. 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  Such  sum  represents  compen- 
sation for  injuries  sustained  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  while  working  in  institution 
laundry  on  May  11.  1956,  while  an  Inmate 
of  the  United  States  prison,  Atlanta,  Georgia : 
Prorid<*d,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  tlie  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$5,000"  and 
insert  "$2,277.34". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  H.  STYPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  67(;7) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Stype. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  f.nd 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  H.  Stype,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
an  employee  of  the  postal  field  service,  the 
sum  of  $99.  Such  sum  Is  the  amount  which 
the  said  Charles  H  Stype  was  required  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
loss,  on  or  about  March  20,  1957,  without 
fault  on  his  part,  of  an  equal  amount  which 
was  in  a  contingent  fund  for  expenses  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Service  employees  under  his 
custody  as  administrative  assistant,  motor 
vehicle  facility,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania: 
Provided,  Ttiat  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


COMMITTEE  ON   EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committr'e 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  all  .«;ub- 
committees  thereof  may  be  pe:-mitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  681 

Adair  Evlns  HH-^-ha 

Bailey  Fallon  Hel>ert 

Bennett,  Mich.  Pino  Hobiner 

Blltch  Pogarty  Jones,  Ala. 

Boggn  Grant  Kee 

C3ahlll  Gray  Kllbum 

Cramer  Green,  Greg.  Knox 

Daniels  Green,  Pa.  Mason 

Davis,  Tenn.  Hall  Merrow 

Domlnlck  Halleck  Miller, 

Dwyer  Hardy  George  P, 


O'Hwft,  Mich,     BibHti  TeagHibV 

CKon&kl  •t.Oflnnain  ThoinpKBl»XA. 

O'Neill  Schadeberg  Utt 

Pilcher  Shelley  Walter 

Pirnle  Bikes  Westiand 

Powell  Spence  Willis 

Rains  Taber 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.<:  rollcf.ll  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name?:, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corrmerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  today  and  to- 
morrow durine  general  debate. 

The  SPE^-^KER  I.*^  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during   general   debate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  pentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      AGRICULTURE 

AND  REIJ^TED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1962 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  T  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considt  ration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7444'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196:2.  and 
for  other  purpose.^-:  and  pendin:j  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  net  to  exceed  3  hours,  one-half  of  the 
time  to  be  coiitrolled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Andersen  1,  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7444.  with 
Mr.  KiLOAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  take. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  once  again  it  is  my  privilege 
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to  bring  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  at^ncultural  appropria- 
tions, the  annual  Appropriation  Act  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  May  I 
say  that  I  hope  the  Members  wiil  read 
the  report  that  we  have  prepared. 
While  these  funds  are  identified  as  be- 
ing funds  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  for  agriculture,  in  reality 
these  represent  the  funds  which  are 
spent  in  providing  for  the  American  peo- 
ple the  basic  necessities  of  life  What- 
ever we  may  learn  and  whatever  we  may 
do  and  however  we  may  prosper,  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  remain  basic. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  much  about  our  surpluses,  and  we 
have  had  large  productions  which  are 
surplus  to  our  domestic  need.  There  are 
real  reasons  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
commodities  for  us  bringing  together 
supply  and  demand.  But.  when  we 
study  the  countries  of  the  world  and  see 
how  much  more  fortunate  we  are  than 
they,  when  we  see  that  the  one  place 
that  Russia  has  not  been  able  to  touch 
us  at  all,  it  is  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural crops.  Truly,  in  spite  of  the 
high  costs  which  we  have  had  in  recent 
years,  because  of  overproduction  in  some 
areas,  this  wonderful  job  that  American 
agriculture  does  and  has  done  and  can 
continue  to  do  represents  one  of  our 
chief  strengths  in  these  trying  times 

For  those  of  you  who  have  looked  at 
the  report,  you  will  see  that  this  year  for 
the  first  time  we  have  tried  to  identify 
in  our  report  and  in  our  bill  the  various 
aspects  of  the  appropriations  which  we 
make.  We  identify  those  appropnatons 
which  necessitate  our  committee  having 
to  pick  up  the  tab  after  the  funds  have 
been  expended  under  legislation  which 
authorizes  such  expenditures.  We  at- 
tempt to  show  what  has  been  done  m 
the  field  of  price  support  activities,  and 
we  show  what  part  is  storage,  what  part 
is  transportation,  and  what  part  is  inter- 
est, and  so  forth.  So,  as  large  as  the 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill  may  be,  we 
have  tried  to  let  each  program  and  fund 
stand  on  its  own  bottom  by  identifying,' 
the  sums  in  this  bill  for  what  they  really 
are. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  face,  those 
of  us  that  handle  a^^ricultural  appro- 
priations and  those  on  the  legislative 
committees  that  have  to  deal  with  agri- 
culture, IS  the  fact  that  so  frequently 
people  fail  to  recognize  that  many,  many 
things  are  carried  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bill  which,  in  effect,  are  a 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  many 
sums  are  spent  under  legislation  which 
authorized  it,  where,  again,  we  just  have 
to  appropriate  money  after  the  fact 

With  the  enactment  of  the  first  farm 
price  support  program  m  1933,  Congress 
created  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. At  that  time  it  provided  the  Cor- 
poration with  capital  funds  to  enable  it 
to  make  loans,  buy  and  sell  commodities, 
and  conduct  the  normal  business  activ- 
ities in  connection  therewith.  These  cap- 
ital funds  have  been  increased  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  price  support  pro- 
grams enacted  through  the  vears. 


Price  support  is  mandatory  for  the 
basic  commodities  and  other  commodi- 
ties specifically  designated  by  law.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  because  of  the  un- 
predictable nature  of  the  operations  un- 
der the  various  price  supfwrt  programs, 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
have  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  and 
adequate  resources  available  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  price  support 
programs. 

The  financial  ability  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  take  supplies  of  a  commodity  oCf 
the  market  in  whatever  quantity  neces- 
sary makes  the  price  support  program 
effective  in  encouraging  orderly  market- 
ing. It  removes  the  necessity  for  farm- 
ers to  rush  their  crops  to  market  when 
prices  are  unfavorable. 

If  there  were  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
Corporation  to  finance  required  opera- 
tions, the  price-support  program  would 
not  prove  effective  in  stabilizing  prices 
and  markets.  Also,  the  inability  of  the 
Corporation  to  meet  its  financial  ob- 
ligations would  adversely  affect  the 
willingness  of  banks,  warehousemen, 
processors,  and  others  to  cooperate  in 
price-support  operations. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  flexibility  in  the  Corpora- 
tions operations  is  indispensable  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  price-support  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Corporation  and  directed  that 
It  be  so  employed.  Such  flexibility  is 
not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  successful  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

However,  in  recent  years  the  ability  of 
the  Corporation  to  fully  use  its  financial 
resources  for  its  primary  purpose  of  price 
support  has  been  seriously  limited  by 
charging  the  Corporation  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  special  activities  not  original- 
ly contemplated  to  be  within  its  func- 
tions. 

With  the  passage  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  the  Cor- 
poration was  called  upon  to  finance  this 
special  program,  subject  to  later  reim- 
bursement through  appropriation  ac- 
tion. Then  in  1954.  with  the  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  i  Public  Law  480',  Con- 
gress directed  the  Corporation  to  finance 
the  oversea  exportation  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  foreign  curren- 
cies and  for  emergency  relief  assistance, 
leaving  the  Corporation  dependent  upon 
reimbursement  from  subsequent  appro- 
priations The  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram has  had  large  amounts  of  Corpora- 
tion funds  tied  up  each  year. 

Further,  legislation  adopted  in  1956 
authorized  the  Corporation  to  transfer 
bartered  materials  acquired  in  exchange 
for  agricultural  commodities  to  the  sup- 
plemf-ntal  stockpile.  It  further  provided 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  for  value 
of  materials  so  transferred.  Also  the 
sp>ecial  milk  program,  which  is  now  cost- 
ing about  $90  million  a  year,  is  being 
financed  by  this  Corporation  in  accord 
with  basic  law. 

It  is  expected  that  by  June  30.  of  this 
year,  the  Corporation  will  have  available 
for   price-support   operations   only   $815 


million  or  less.  If  an  unusual  volume 
of  price-support  activities  should  develop 
suddenly,  or  if  some  new  program  should 
be  undertaken,  this  balance  would  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  price- 
support  demands  which  would  result.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  most  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  operate  this  huge  Corporation 
on  this  narrow  margin,  for  the  law  re- 
quires price  supports — but  it  prohibits 
expending  funds  where  the  capital  assets 
are  exhausted. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  the  1962 
budget  proposed  funds  to  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
1961  fiscal  year  costs  of  these  various 
special  programs  which  are  not  related 
to  price-support  operations.  It  also  In- 
cluded funds  to  finance  "in  advance"  the 
cost  of  these  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1962.  This  is  a  "doubling  up"  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  next  year  to  place  these  programs  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  to  relieve 
the  capital  funds  of  the  Corporation  of 
this  heavy  financial  load  next  year. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that 
these  special  programs  should  be  allowed 
to  jeopardize  the  Corpwration's  ability 
to  carry  out  its  primary  functions  of 
price  support.  Also,  the  committee  is 
concerned  about  the  tendency  of  many 
people  to  consider  these  programs  as  a 
part  of  the  price-supp>ort  program  and  to 
charge  them  to  American  agriculture 
Financing  these  foreign  assistance  and 
special  programs  through  separate  ap- 
propriations in  advance  appears  advis- 
able for  these  reasons. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  in- 
cluded funds  in  the  bill  for  1962  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  intended  by  the 
budget  estimates.  It  has  included  in 
title  II  the  sum  of  $1,600  million  to 
finance  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1962 
costs  of  Public  Law  480.  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  and  bartered 
materials  for  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. In  addition,  it  has  included  in 
title  III  of  the  bill  the  sum  of  $1,951,915.- 
000  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  1961  costs  of  these 
programs.  It  Is  expected  that  future 
appropriation  bills  will  carry  funds  for 
each  ensuing  fiscal  year,  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  other  programs  of  the 
Department. 

This  proposal  to  provide  separate  ap- 
propriations for  1962  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  is  made  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  primary  function  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to 
carry  out  the  price-supp>ort  programs 
authorized  by  law.  Its  capital  funds 
should  be  left  entirely  free  to  finance 
these  primary  functions. 

Second.  Funds  required  to  finance  the 
many  unrelated  programs  of  various 
types,  which  have  been  financed  through 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the 
direction  of  Congress  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, should  be  provided  through 
separate  appropriations  for  the  specific 
purposes.  They  should  be  provided  in 
advance  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  not 
to  tie  up  the  operating  funds  of  the 
Corporation  needed  for  regular  purposes. 
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Third.  Appropriations  for  these  large 
programs  with  international  implica- 
tions should  b<'  provided  on  their  own 
merits  and  sliould  be  separated  from 
regular  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  in  all  budgets  and  appropriation 
bills. 

Fourth    The  tendency  of  the  general 
public  and  the  press  to  charge  the  cost 
of  these  multibillion -dollar  programs  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
American    agriculture,    is    unfortunate 
The  fact  that  these  programs  are  impor- 
tant instruments  of  our  international  re- 
lations,   and   are   controlled    largely   by 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  not  generally  understood.     It  is 
hoped  this  proposal  will  be  the  first  step 
in  making   a  clear  distinction  between 
Commodity    Credit    Corix)ration    price- 
support    operations  and  foreign  assist- 
ance   programs    financed    through    the 
Corporation  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Mr    Chairman,  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  American  people  arc  on  the  farm. 
That  10  ptMcent  has  lost  lU  political  in- 
fluence to  a  great  degree  because  of  its 
constantly  decreasins  number     We  find 
many,  many  people  saying.     Well,  since 
it  is  only  10  percent  of  the  people  that 
we  involved,  why  worry  about  it?  "    But 
may  I  say  that  for  every  farmer  who  has 
left   the    farm     there   has   been    a   con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  cash  that 
the  fanner  who  is  on  the  farm  has  to 
invest.     When  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
when  I  first  went  on  the  committee  han- 
dling  appropriations  for  agriculture,  it 
took  a  farmer  about  10  years  under  ad- 
verse   circumstances   to    lose    his    land. 
Today,   because   he   has   had   to   substi- 
tute  high-priced    machinery,    high-cost 
insecticides,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  with  farming  today,  a  farmer  can  lose 
his  farm  m  less  than  2  years  if  he  has 
crop  failures.     In  other  words,  the  cash 
investment   required,   the   risk    incurred 
has  greatly  increased  as  the  number  of 
fanners  has  decreased 

Because  farming  eCBciency  has  in- 
cieased  rapidly,  food  costs  during  the 
past  10  years  have  risen  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  most  other  consumer  items  in 
the  market.  Few  of  the  Nations  con- 
sumers are  aware  of  the  great  savings 
and  benefits  that  have  come  to  them  as  a 
result  of  agriculture's  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  Food  is  one  of  todays 
best  bargains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee  re- 
port I  repeat  a  statement  that  I  made  in 
speaking  to  the  National  Agricultural 
Chemical  Association  in  California  last 
year,  to  this  effect: 

It  now  takes  so  few  of  us  to  produce  tike 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  us. 
that  the  rest  of  us  can  provide  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  10  percent  who  produce  the  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  us,  and  that 
leaves  90  percent  to  produce  the  refrig- 
erators and  air  conditioners  and  auto- 
mobiles and  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  make  up  our  high  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  may  feel 
that  agriculture  has  lost  its  importance 


because  of  the  decreasing  number  of 
farmers,  may  I  point  out  some  significant 
facts,  to  tho.-^e  who  come  from  city  dis- 
tricts, those  who  represent  the  90  per- 
cent, that  they  frequently  overlook 
And  that  is  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  them.  In  addition  to  providing 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  which  is  the 
best  buy  and  the  best  bargain  that  our 
American  people  have  today,  agriculture 
is  still  the  most  basic  factor  in  our  na- 
tional existence.  Agriculture  is  still  the 
mainstay  of  our  economy.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  new  wealth.  It  is  the 
main  provider  of  basic  raw  materials 
which  support  all  segments  of  business 
and  industry.  Reliable  estimates  indi- 
cate that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken 
from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  income 
throughout  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Agricultui'e  is  still  our  largest  indus- 
try. Today,  in  spite  of  the  decrea.sing 
number,  over  7  million  people  are  em- 
ployed on  our  farms  and  ranches.  This 
is  12  times  the  number  of  people  m  the 
steel  industry.  It  is  nine  times  the  num- 
ber in  the  automobile  industry',  and  is 
twice  the  number  in  our  transportation 
and  public  utilities  industries  combmed 
Agriculture  is  still  our  largest  market 
for  the  products  of  industry.  It  uses  more 
steel  in  a  year  than  is  used  for  a  year  s 
output  of  passenger  cars.  It  uses  more 
Ijetroleum  products  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  It  uses  more  rub- 
ber each  year  than  is  re^^uired  to  produce 
tires  for  6  million  automobiles  It  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  users  of  electrical 
power.  Its  inventory  of  machinery  and 
equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel 
industry,  and  is  five  times  that  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

I  mention  this  so  you  may  know  that 
agriculture  is  a  big  part  of  our  economy 
and  as  it  goes  so  in  the  long  run  will  the 
Nation  go  There  is  no  way  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  that  you  can 
have  a  prosperous  industry,  a  prosperous 
labor,  and  an  unprosperous  agriculture. 
with  agriculture  pulling  the  other  two 
down.  You  may  hide  it  for  a  few  years, 
it  may  take  a  few  years  for  it  to  be 
felt,  but  any  time  the  biggest  market 
for  industry  in  this  country  has  to  quit 
buying  you  have  invited  a  depression 
which  has  followed  every  time  that  the 
purchasing  power  has  gone  down. 

I  was  more  a  lawyer  than  farmer  when 
I  came  here  I  have  worked  with  this 
problem  and  with  this  subject  matter 
through  the  years,  and  I  have  given  to  it 
what  legal  training  and  legal  background 
I  possess.  It  has  been  a  revelation  to  me 
as  a  lawyer  to  sit  there  and  review  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sentatives some  of  the  very  basic  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  countiT  and  of 
which  so  many  of  us  are  unaware. 

A  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
once  pointed  out  that  life  is  a  contest  be- 
tween man  and  insects.  Truly  as  you 
sit  on  this  committee  you  learn  that 
there  is  hardly  a  thing  in  this  country 
that  is  not  threatened  by  a  \ariety  of 
insects  and  diseases 

During  our  hearings  this  year,  the 
committee  received  voUunmous  testi- 
mony from  Department  of  Agriculture 


officials.  Members  of  Congress  and  rep- 
resentatives of  various  private  organi- 
zations concerning  this  problem  The 
information  received  indicates  that,  de- 
spite excellent  research  result."^  and  im- 
proved control  techniques,  the  threat 
from  insects  and  diseases  continues  to 
become  a  greater  and  greater  element 
of  cost  to  our  farmers  and  consumers. 

A  review  of  the  hearing  records  will 
indicate  the  many  and  varied  threats  to 
nearly  every  type  of  commodity  grown 
in  the  United  Stales.  An  example  of 
the  problem  is  the  recent  invasion  of 
"pear  decline"  in  the  major  pea:  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  west  coast  where 
a  disea."^  which  was  first  recognized  in 
1959  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  entire 
industry  in  that  area  in  a  very  few  yeais. 
Tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  brucellosis, 
airsacculitis  of  poultry,  fowl  typhoid, 
swine  erysipelas,  and  many  other  dis- 
eases of  animals— .some  of  which  affect 
humans — are  plaguing  the  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  of  the  country 

Witchweed.  nematodes,  gypsy  moth, 
boll  weevil.  Japanese  beetle,  pink  boll- 
worm.  European  chafer,  citrus  blackfly. 
Mexican  fruit  fly,  khapra  beetle,  sweet- 
potato  weevil  and  white  fringed  beetles 
continue  to  cost  the  Nation  billions  of 
dollars  annually  in  production  losses 
and  control  costs. 

Tlie  threat  from  insects  and  diseases 
IS  further  complicated  by  the  increased 
speed  and  volume  of  travel  between  all 
areas  of  the  world  Nearly  5  million 
more  persons  entered  the  United  State.s 
during  fiscal  year  1960  than  in  1959. 
The  number  of  planes  requiring  inspec- 
tion in  1960  was  140.000.  about  double 
the  number  in  1954  Automobiles  and 
trucks  crassmg  from  Mexico  reached  25 
million  last  year,  an  increase  of  10  mil- 
lion over  1955. 

The  opening  of  additional  ports  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  increased 
nonstop  overseas  air  flights  to  airpoit-s 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  also 
increasing  the  threat  of  introduction  of 
new  pests  from  abroad 

A  total  of  314.367  unauthorized  plant 
materials  was  intercepted  by  the  for- 
eign quarantine  inspections  m  fiscal 
year  1960.  including  30.230  containing 
dangerous  plant  pests.  Tins  is  an  in- 
crease of  19.5  percent  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  msecus  intercepted  included 
many  of  the  world  s  rnost  destructive 
pests  of  food,  fiber  and  forestry  crops. 
It  has  be*^n  estimatt^d  by  agricultui-al 
experts  that  the  damage  to  crops  by  the 
more  than  600  different  kinds  of  major 
destructive  plant  in.sect.s  m  the  United 
States  amount  to  nearly  $4  billion  each 
year  Cotton  insect.?  account  for  nearly 
S600  million  annually,  cereal  and  forage 
insects  account  for  some  $400  million  an- 
nually, and  stored  gram  and  houseliold 
insects  cause  annual  damage  of  over  $1 
billion.  It  is  further  estimated  that  an- 
nual losses  caused  by  plant  diseases  total 
$2.5  billion,  and  that  livestock  losses  due 
to  diseases  and  parasites  exceed  $2  billion 
per  year. 

If  foot-and-mouth  disease  should  be- 
come established  in  this  countiT.  it  is 
estimated   that   annual   los.ses  would  be 
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in  Ihe  billion.s  of  dollars  It  is  fuithf^r 
predicted  that  the  introduction  of  fowl 
pest  in  this  country  could  virtually  elim- 
inate the  poultry-  industry.  The  intro- 
duction of  rinderpest  would  cost  the  Na- 
tion $1  billion  annually. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  effects  of  these 
destructive  diseases  and  pests,  it  is  nec- 
essary only  to  look  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  food  production  is  subject 
to  their  ravages.  In  the  Middle  East, 
de.=;ert  locusts  have  been  sweeping  the 
semiarid  lands  for  centuries,  leaving 
rum  to  crops  and  starvation  in  their 
wake.  In  Pakistan,  severe  locust,  cater- 
pillar, and  cricket  outbreaks  have  caused 
losses  as  high  as  80  percent  m  some 
areas.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain supplies  of  grain  in  storage  in  India 
because  of  the  ravages  of  weevils,  bran 
beetles,  and  the  worlds  worst  pest  of 
stored  grain — the  khapra  beetle. 

Stored-grain  pests  are  so  bad  in  tropi- 
cal areas  of  the  world  that  the  race  to 
eat  the  grain  before  insects  devour  it 
results  in  frequent  pcriod.s  of  5t<irvation. 
The  people  compete  with  the  pests  for 
survival.  Their  low  standard  of  living 
thus  becomes  understandable 

The  distribution  of  cattle  in  Africa  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  tsetse  f!y  This  is  a  major 
rf^ason  why  an  African  child,  once 
weaned,  may  never  again  taste  milk. 
The  cattle  tick  and  the  human  warble 
or  torsalo  fly  cause  tremendous  losses  to 
hides,  beef,  and  milk  production  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Mortality 
among  calves  may  be  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent in  some  of  the  more  heavily  infested 
areas. 

A  recent  report  from  Argentina  indi- 
cates that  50,000  calves  succumbed  in 
1  year's  time  to  screw-worm — the  same 
oiie  found  m  this  country.  The  Argen- 
tines have  no  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  this  pest 

It  is  estimated  by  ofUcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  failure  to 
meet  these  increasing  insect  and  disease 
threats  could  double  the  cost  and  reduce 
the  quality  of  food  to  the  American  con- 
s'-mier  in  5  years.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  in  10  to  15  years  this  Nation  could 
be  short  of  essential  foods. 

Food  ia  an  outstanding  bargain  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  usual  for  peo- 
ple In  most  areas  of  the  world  to  spend 
one-third  to  one-half  or  more  of  their 
income  for  food.  United  Nations  figures 
for  1958  show  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  for  food  in  certain  areas  as  follows: 
Italy,  46  percent;  Japan.  51  percent;  Cey- 
lon. 57  percent;  Nigeria.  71  percent.  In 
the  United  States,  food  costs  take  20 
percent  or  less  of  the  disposable  income. 
American  consumers  also  enjoy  the 
greatest  variety  and  the  finest  quality  of 
food  available  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Further,  such  food  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  healthful  in  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  common  to 
find  in.sect  larvae  m  the  fresh  fruit 
placed  on  tables  in  the  best  hotels.  The 
average  consumer  in  America  wouldn't 
consider  buying  the  rusty,  scrubby,  pitted 
fniit  offered  m  the  public  markets  of 
that  area. 

American  agriculture  has  made  many 
contributions  to  human  health  and  well- 


being,  in  addition  to  providing  whole- 
some foods  for  the  family  table.  Agri- 
cultural scientists  developed  commercial 
methods  of  making  penicillin.  They  also 
produced  dextran,  a  blood  plasma  substi- 
tute, a  starch  sponge  for  medical  and 
surgical  use.  and  dicoumerol.  a  blood 
thinner  of  great  medical  significance. 

Tlirough  its  research  in  the  field  of 
human  nutrition,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  developing  very  significant 
information  on  the  health  aspects  of  fats 
ill  our  diets,  fat  metabolism,  and  choles- 
terol in  the  blood. 

One  of  the  moving  forces  behind  the 
amazing  evolution  in  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  our  progress  in  agricul- 
tural science  and  technology.  Many  of 
the.se  advances  have  begun  with  the  agri- 
cultural research  carried  on  cooperative- 
ly by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  experiment  stations,  supple- 
mented by  industrial  research. 

The  committee  has  supported  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  Department.  It 
has  provided  funds  each  year  as  fully 
as  could  be  justified  within  the  financial 
limits  of  the  Federal  Treasury*.  Funds 
provided  for  such  research  through  the 
years  have  proved  to  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment. It  is  estimated  by  agricultural 
experts  that,  if  farmers  today  were  still 
using  the  practices  of  only  20  years  ago. 
it  would  cost  an  additional  $13  billion 
a  year  to  produce  our  food  and  fiber. 
The  additional  annual  food  bill  to  the 
American  consumer  would  be  much 
larger. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  re- 
.search  programs  of  the  Department  is 
to  keep  ahead  of  research  needs.  The 
research  programs  must  anticipate  fu- 
ture problems  and  devise  ways  to  solve 
them  before  they  emerge.  Much  of  the 
research  being  done  today  will  not  be- 
gin to  influence  agriculture  for  another 
10  to  15  years.  Research  administrators 
must  foresee  what  future  conditions  will 
be — judging  from  present  information — 
and  develop  answers  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  future. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  the  dis- 
eases and  pests  of  livestock  and  crops 
discussed  earlier.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment is  conducting  research  over- 
seas on  African  swine  fever,  which  has 
recently  swept  out  of  Africa  into  other 
areas  of  the  world.  This  work  is  in- 
surance for  our  hog  producers,  should 
the  disease  appear  in  this  country. 

Similarly,  the  Department  went 
abroad  recently  to  study  hoja  blanca,  be- 
cause its  appearance  in  tropical  Ameri- 
can areas  jwsed  a  real  threat  to  rice 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  was  well  prepared 
for  the  Mediterranean  fniit  fly  when  it 
invaded  Florida  in  1956  and  threatened 
the  Nation's  fruit  industry.  Eight  years 
of  work  in  California  and  Hawaii  had 
produced  a  great  deal  of  basic  informa- 
tion a  .swell  as  attractants  and  sprays 
that  helped  eradicate  this  pest  within  a 
year  and  a  half. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  must  be  in  a  position  to  take 
effective  research  action  at  once  when  a 
serious  problem  arises.  It  should  have 
a  som-ce  of  funds  from  which  to  diaw 


immediately,  without  having  to  nego- 
tiate a  transfer  of  funds  from  other  work. 
For  instance,  the  spotted  alfalfa  aphid 
invaded  the  Southwest  in  1954  and 
spread  throughout  the  Western  States 
in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  The  Depart- 
ment shifted  about  $40,000  from  other 
work  to  develop  chemical  controls,  look 
for  parasites  and  predators,  and  develop 
resistant  varieties.  An  adequate  con- 
tingency fund  would  have  enabled  the 
scientists  to  save  at  least  a  year  in  the 
period  required  for  eradication — at  a 
time  when  the  spotted  alfalfa  aphid  was 
costing  growers  $30  to  $40  million  an- 
nually. 

Another  invader  has  been  the  face 
fly.  which  came  Into  New  England  from 
Canada  some  years  ago.  Suddenly,  in 
1959,  it  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
menace  to  our  livestock.  Again,  the 
emergency  was  met  by  shifting  $30,000 
to  $40,000  from  other  programs.  This 
worrisome  pest  has  now  spread  across  the 
country  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  De- 
partment entomologists  feel  that  they 
lost  valuable  time  in  bringing  this  tlireat 
under  control  due  to  the  lack  of  a  con- 
tingency fund  from  which  to  draw. 

To  enable  the  Department  to  move  in 
on  such  problems  quickly,  the  com- 
mittee has  established  for  the  first  time 
a  contingency  research  fund  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1962.  The  fund  will 
be  available  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  to  expe- 
dite work  on  research  problems  and  to 
meet  special  research  needs  as  they 
arise. 

Such  a  fund  will  also  be  available  to 
give  increased  emphasis  to  some  of  the 
many  special  problems  presented  to  the 
committee  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  witnesses  this  year,  including 
basic  research  on  wheat  and  grains,  re- 
search on  the  improved  digestibility  of 
dry  edible  beans,  barley  and  malt  re- 
search, research  on  pear  decline,  forage 
and  range  research,  soybean  research, 
poultry  research— particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  airsacculitis — .soil  and  water 
conservation  research,  and  others.  In 
many  of  these  areas,  the  work  might 
best  be  done  through  contracts  with 
qualified  research  institutions. 

As  In  previous  years,  many  persons 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  additional  funds  for  various 
projects,  many  of  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1962  budget.  Several 
hundred  witnesses  presented  requests 
for  additions  to  the  budget  totaling  about 
$500  million. 

Proponents  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams offered  sound  and  persuasive  evi- 
dence to  support  their  requests.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  faced  with  a 
larger  than  usual  budget  this  year.  It  is 
also  faced  with  the  fact  that  two  Presi- 
dents have  considered  and  approved  the 
present  budget.  This  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  to  add  funds  for  all  of  these 
many  proposals. 

In  most  cases,  the  proposed  research 
projects  are  what  the  committee  had 
hoped  the  Advisory  Committee  would 
urge  the  Department  to  undertake  by 
shifts  in  emphasis  within  present  funds. 
The  committee  is  somewhat  disapp>ointed 
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that  the  Advisory  Committee  system  has 
not  been  more  effective  in  screening 
these  proposals  and  in  getting  the  De- 
partment, to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
to  transfer  per.sonnf»l  and  shift  !t,s  facili- 
ties to  meet  these  urgent  problems 

The  committee  has  called  on  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  E>epartment  to  review 
the.se  many  special  requests  and  give 
them  careful  consideration.  In  most 
cases,  it  appears  that  further  detailed 
findings  by  the  Department  are  neces- 
sary and  further  consideration  should 
be  given  to  them  m  the  preparation  of 
future  budgets. 

Further,  some  of  the  more  urgent  re- 
search needs  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee should  be  given  consideration  by  the 
Research  Administrator  in  the  allocation 
of  the  contingency  research  fund  dis- 
cussed above,  where  a  shift  of  emphasis 
will  not  meet  the  need  fully. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  m 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  the 
United  States  m  the  last  25  years,  but 
the  biggest  part  of  the  job  still  lies 
ahead.  The  United  States  continues  to 
suffer  heavy  soil  erosion  losses.  Some 
120  million  acres  are  being  endangered 
seriously.  Only  about  a  third  of  our  land 
is  safeguarded  adequately. 

More  than  half  the  estimated  $1.2  bil- 
lion average  annual  floodwater  and  sedi- 
ment damage  m  the  United  States  occurs 
on  the  headwater  streams  and  small  trib- 
utaries And  sediment  causes  costly 
damage  to  the  Nation's  10,000  major 
water  storage  reservoirs. 

Increased    farm    production    resulting 
from    tremendous    advances    in    science 
and  technology,  and  surpluses  of  some 
farm  crops,  tends   to  obscure   the   fact 
that,   to  meet   food   and   fiber   needs  of 
15  years  hence,  this  country  will  need 
the   production   equivalent   of   over   200 
million    more   acres,    based   on   current 
j-ields.    Since  we  do  not  have  200  million 
more  acres  of  cropland,  this  production 
must  come  largely  fi'om  increased  yields 
on  existing  cropland.    This  is  in  the  face 
of    continuing    annual    losses    of    some 
400,000  acres  of  cropland  because  of  ero- 
sion,  and    3    times   that    amount    each 
year  through  conversion  of  good  farm- 
ing land  to  urban  and  industrial  uses. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  face  problems  of  water  shortage, 
poor  water,  or  both     The  rate  of  water 
use   predicted   for    1980   is  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  in  1955. 

Since  three-fourths  of  our  land  area 
is  in  private  ownership  and  60  percent 
is  in  farms  and  ranches,  it  follows  that 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  the  princi- 
pal managers  of   the  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources  for  all  the  people.    How 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  manage  the 
lands   under   their   stewardship   for  the 
benefit  of  us  all  determines  whether  we 
shall  have  soil  conservation  or  soil  ero- 
sion, whether   we  shall   have  the  right 
quality  and   quantity  of  water   or  poor 
water  and  not  enough  of  it.  not  only  for 
agriculture  but  for  cities  and  industry. 
It  IS  essential  that  we  recognize  the 
national  scope  of   the  problem  and  put 
forth  extra  effort  on  programs  that  will 
conserve  and  most  effectively  utilize  the 
soil  and  water  resources  of  our  country. 


It  is  imperative  that  we  intensify  our  na- 
tional programs  to  protect  and  improve 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 

In  his  special  message  on  natural  re- 
sources pie.sented  on  February  23.  1961 
the  President  again  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
agree  with  this  belief  and  feel  that  ade- 
quate funds  must  be  provided  for  all  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  soil  and  water 
conservation,  including  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  conservation  research, 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion, and  the  agricultural  consei-vation 
program. 

Through    the    years,   the   agricultural 
conservat.on  program  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral  Governments   principal   economic 
stimulus  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  vol- 
imtarily     apply     needed     conservation 
measures.     It  is  used  in  all  agricultural 
counties  in  the  50  States.   Puerto   Rico 
and    the   Virgin    Islands.     Conservation 
practices    were   carried   out    under   thi.> 
program  in  1959  on  over  a  million  farms 
and  ranches,  covering  388  million  acres 
This  program  has  served  the  Nation 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  has 
helped  to  meet  The  public  responsibility 
for  protecting  and  conserving  the  soil. 
water,  and  woodland  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion.   The  accomplishments  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  significant      From  1936 
through    1959,    stripcropping    has   been 
established    on    over    104    million    acres 
of  cropland,  and  contour   farming  has 
been  installed  on  over  138  million  acres. 
Nearly  25  million  acres  have  been  ter- 
raced and  762  million  acres  of  vegeta- 
tive  cover    have   been    installed.     Over 
1.6  million  storage  dams  and  reservoirs 
of   various   typ>es   and  sizes   have  been 
built,    and   over   38   milUon    acres   have 
been  drained  for  conservation  purposes. 
During  this  period,  this  program  has 
stimulated  twice  as  much  economic  ac- 
tivity as  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
spent,  since  the  fanner  puts  up  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  practices,  plus  his 
labor.     The  per  capita  annual  cost  is 
about  $1  40.  and  the  investment  per  acre 
of  farmland  is  54  cents. 

This  committee  has  opposed  efforts 
through  the  years  to  cripple  this  vital 
program..  Nearly  every  year,  it  has  had 
to  fight  efforts  to  reduce  the  program 
below  the  traditional  level  of  $250  million 
per  year.  Since  1953.  it  has  had  to  re- 
store proposed  budget  cuts  in  all  but  3 
years. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  our  broad  national  efforts  in  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  field,  the 
committee  recommends  the  continua- 
tion of  the  $250  million  program  authori- 
zation for  the  coming  year  The  major- 
ity of  the  members  feel  strongly  that  any 
reduction  below  this  level  will  seriously 
impair  future  conservation  programs 
throughout  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Flood  prevention  work  on  the  11  oriui- 
nal  watersheds  was  initiated  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Work  has 
been  in  process  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  since  that  time 
Tills  coiimiittee  has  frequently  provided 
more  funds  than  requested  for  this  pur- 


pose and  has  consistently  uriied  the  De- 
partment to  speed  up  construction  to 
prevent  continued  lo.s^  of  soil  and  water 
and  to  save  money  in  view  of  steadily  in- 
creasing construction  costs 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this  up- 
stream wateished  approach  to  our  con- 
servation efforts  and  realizing  the  need 
for  such  work  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  the  committee  initiated 
the  watershed  protection  program  in 
1954  by  adding  $5  million  not  requested 
in  the  budtiet  to  initiate  conservation 
work  on  about  60  pilot  demonstration 
projects  in  various  areas  of  the  countiy. 
This  program  was  so  well  received  and 
proved  so  successful  that  Public  Law 
566  was  adopted  the  following  year  to 
establisli  a  permanent  upstream  water- 
shed program  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Funds  for  this  watershed  protection 
program  have  grown  rapidly  in  view  of 
its  great  acceptance  and  the  large  local 
demand  for  Federal  assistance.  This 
appropriation  has  grown  from  the  orig- 
inal S5  million  in  1954  to  $36.8  million  in 
1961  and  to  a  recommended  S53  787  000 
for  1962 

The  committee  has  actively  supported 
this  program  and  the  appropriation  in- 
creases needed  It  has  included  m  the 
bill  for  1962  the  full  increase  of  $9,562  000 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower 
which  was  further  mcreased  to  $17,062.- 
000  by  President  Kennedy.  It  recognizes 
that  only  650  of  the  1400  communities 
which  have  applied  for  v.,atershed  plan- 
ning have  received  Federal  help  to  date. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  8.000  small 
watersheds  need  the  t\pe  of  conservcttion 
assistance  provided  by  this  program. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  to  accelerate  the  work  on  the 
11  major  watersheds  initiated  m  1944. 
At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  these 
projects  would  be  completed  in  15  years. 
In  1961,  some  17  years  later,  the  work  on 
these  projects  is  estmiated  to  be  only  33  4 
percent  complete.  On  one  of  the  major 
watersheds  the  work  is  only  17,5  peicent 
complete. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  the  local  sponsors  of  these 
projects  are  anxious  to  move  ahead  at  a 
much  faster  rate.  In  some  cases  delays 
in  obtaining  local  easements  and  funds 
have  been  o\ercome  and  the  local  organ- 
izations are  fully  equipped  to  proceed. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  move  ahead 
at  a  faster  rate.  In  view  of  the  evidence 
Ihat  local  interests  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly,  the  committee  has 
increased  the  funds  m  this  bill  for  the 
11  major  watersheds  to  $25  million,  an 
increase  of  $5,537,000  over  the  budget 
This  -should  pei-mit  work  in  these  water- 
sheds to  proceed  at  the  same  accelerated 
rate  as  the  new  budget  has  provided  for 
watershed  protection  work  in  the  rest  of 
the  count  IT  -v  . 

The  committee  recommends  S76.558.-'" 
000  for  the  research  programs  of  this 
agency  during  fiscal  year  1962.  which  is 
$616,000  less  than  the  budget  estimat-es 
'Hie  increase  of  $5,325,000  over  funds 
appropriated  for  1961  includes  $2  miUion 
for  stafTinp  the  new  Animal  Disease  Lab- 
orator^•  which  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion   about    July    1.    1961:    $935  000    for 
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staflBng  other  research  laboratories  con- 
structed with  funds  included  in  previous 
bills  and  now  ready  for  operation:  $250.- 
000  for  staf&ng  North  Central  hydrology 
rt'search  watershed  at  Columbia,  Mo.; 
$205,000  to  expand  and  strengthen  re- 
search on  tobacco  quality  and  produc- 
tion: $60,000  to  intensify  research  on 
pear  decline  and  other  rootstock  prob- 
lems: S600.000  for  utilization  research  on 
fibers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  oilseeds, 
cereal  and  forasre  crops,  and  new  and 
special  plants:  $275,000  for  research  on 
human  nutrition;  and  $1  million  for  the 
contingency  fund  for  research  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report. 

The  committee  has  provided  what  it 
considers  to  be  adequate  funds  for  staff- 
ing the  new  Ames  Laboratory.  Based  on 
prior  experience  and  the  inevitable  de- 
lays in  getting  a  new  facility  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  diflSculties  of  recruiting  ad- 
ditional staff,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  full 
funds  requested  v.  .11  be  required  for  the 
first  year. 

In  the  implementation  of  research 
projects  at  the  new  Ames  Laboratory,  the 
Department  is  urged  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  airsacculitis  disease  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  The  Committee 
has  received  considerable  testimony  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  to  the 
poultry  producers  of  the  Nation.  The 
statistics  on  condemnations  by  the  poul- 
try inspection  service  of  the  Department 
due  to  this  disea.-e  are  alarming.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Department  is  now 
spending  nearly  ?300  000  for  research 
on  this  problem  and  expects  to  increase 
the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is 
recommended  that,  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962.  a 
minimum  of  $387,800  be  used  for  this 
work.  If  additional  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose should  become  necessary,  the  new 
contingency  research  fund  could  be  used 
to  meet  the  need 

The    additional    S935.000   for  staffing 
new  laboratories  covers  staffing  and  first 
year  operating  costs  of  the  cotton  insect 
research  laboratory  at  Mississippi  State 
University  and  the  two  grain  insect  re- 
search facilities  at  Brookings.  S.  Dak., 
and  Tlfton.  Ga.    Of  this  amount.  $50,000 
should  be  used  to  restore  the  original 
"level  of  operation  at  the  conservation  re- 
search    laboratory     at    Morris.     Minn  . 
which   was  curtailed  to  provide   $25,0C0 
each  for  two  subsidiary  research  facili- 
ties at  Madison,  S   Dak  ,  and  Crookston, 
Minn.     The  purpose  of  the  north  cen- 
tral hydrology  research  watershed  is  to 
gain  basic  information  on  precipitation- 
runofT  relaticni.h:ps,  sedimentation,  and 
channel    stability    in   one   of    the   most 
highly   developed  agricultural   areas   in 
the  United  States      The  area,  over  110 
million  acres   in  extent,  includes  large 
portions  of  the  central  clay  pan  and  the 
lowa-Mmne.sota  Till  Plain  as  well  as  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi loess  drift  and  the  Missouri  Valley 
deep  loess  soils.    Those  areas  are  under 
intensive  land  use,  ranging  between  60 
and  80  percent  in  cultivation  and  grass- 
land.   An  additional  $250,000  is  provided 
for  this  project. 

Toba<:co  production  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  per  dollar  value  to  the 


grower  than  any  other  field  crop.  The 
need  to  mechanize  is  great,  but  the  end 
product  of  mechanized  production 
must  be  of  high  quality  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific demands  of  discriminating  con- 
sumez-s.  Variations  in  quality  brought 
about  by  changed  production  and  han- 
dling practices,  or  by  the  use  of  filters 
and  reconstituted  tobacco,  affect  both 
domestic  and  exp>ort  markets.  Research 
is  urgently  needed  on  the  laborsaving 
and  cost-reducing  potentialities  of 
mechanization  and  on  improved  cultural 
and  management  practices.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  budget  increase 
of  $205,000  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  for  ad- 
ditional research  results  from  the  re- 
cent appearance  of  pear  decline  in  the 
Nation's  pear-producing  areas  on  the 
west  coast.  This  disease  has  spread 
alarmingly  in  the  commercial  pear 
growing  areas  of  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  California.  It  threatens  to  destroy 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  pear 
trees  in  these  three  States  which  pro- 
duce 87  percent  of  the  commercial  crop 
of  quality  pears.  Affected  trees  fail  to 
make  normal  growth,  do  not  set  or  ma- 
tui-e  normal  fruit,  and  become  progres- 
sively weaker  until  they  die.  Slow  de- 
velopment of  the  disorder  causes  death 
of  the  tree  in  1  or  2  years,  but,  in  many 
cases,  vigorous  and  apparently  healthy 
trees  may  develop  quick  wilting  and  die 
within  a  week.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded the  budget  increase  of  $60,000  for 
the  study  of  this  and  other  root  stock 
problems.  This  will  make  about  $100,000 
available  for  fiscal  year  1962.  If  addi- 
tional amounts  become  necessary  during 
the  year,  the  use  of  funds  in  the  con- 
tingency research  fund  might  be  con- 
sidered  by   the   research  administrator. 

The  additional  $600,000  for  utilization 
research  will  assist  the  Department  to 
serve  the  farmer  by  finding  new  and 
larger  uses  for  his  products,  just  as  in- 
dustrial utilization  research  serves  the 
chemical  Industries.  If  the  farmer's 
traditional  markets  are  to  be  protected 
and  if  he  is  to  share  in  large  futiu-e 
markets,  agricultural  utilization  research 
must  be  as  vigorous  and  progressive  as 
that  of  its  competitors. 

With  the  additional  $275,000  provided 
for  human  nutrition  research,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  work  will  be  expanded  on 
the  biological  value  of  food,  on  fats  dif- 
fering in  fatty  acid  composition,  on  foods 
important  for  protein,  such  as  meats  and 
dairy  products,  and  on  selected  foods  im- 
portant for  other  nutrients,  such  as 
cereals  and  certain  vegetables.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  the  range 
in  levels  of  consumption  of  these  prod- 
ucts that  will  yield  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional effect  without  risking  imbalances 
in  metabolism  and  to  determine  and 
evaluate  fcKxl  consumption  patterns  of 
individuals  in  different  population 
groups.  Findings  of  the  Department  in 
this  area  are  ased  widely  by  medical  and 
health  agencies. 

The  many  and  varied  problems  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  many  consumer 
problems  relative  to  food  and  home  eco- 
nomics, continue  to  increase  the  need  for 
additional   re.^earch  beyond    the    funds 


that  can  be  provided  to  meet  them. 
Year  after  year,  the  research  budgets  of 
the  Department  Increase.  And  each 
year,  the  committee  is  approached  by 
many  individuals  and  groups  requesting 
additional  funds  for  special  research 
projects  in  nearly  every  phase  of  agri- 
culture. As  f>ointed  out  earlier  in  this 
report,  nearly  200  persons  not  connected 
with  the  Department  appeared  before 
the  committee  this  year,  most  of  them 
proposing  new  and  additional  research 
projects. 

Since  the  financial  limitations  under 
which  the  budget  is  prepared  and  ap- 
proved are  so  stringent,  it  appears  neces- 
sary that  some  new  approach  to  this 
problem  be  found.  The  Department  is 
directed,  therefore,  to  make  a  thorough 
review  during  the  coming  year  of  re- 
search by  private  organizations.  State 
experiment  stations,  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  to  determine:  (1)  The  im- 
portance of  research  now  being  con- 
ducted as  compared  to  the  additional 
research  needs  which  have  not  yet  been 
met:  and  (2)  how  more' of  the.se  addi- 
tional research  needs  can  be  met  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  the  many  private 
research  agencies  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

Further,  unavailability  of  labor  for 
farming  operations  has  greatly  increased 
the  need  for  additional  research  on 
mechanization  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  can  be  adapted  by  vir- 
tue of  size  and  cost  to  smaller  farms. 
Such  problems  as  weed  control,  pest  con- 
trol, cultivation,  and  harvesting,  all  of 
which  require  labor  which  is  not  avail- 
able, should  have  special  attention. 

The  Department  is  also  requested  to 
make  a  careful  reevaluation  of  the 
priority  position  of  the  facility  proposed 
to  study  .soil-water-plant  relationships. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  interest 
in  locating  this  facility  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, because  of  the  many  advan- 
tages this  Institution  has  to  offer.  The 
committee  believes  the  same  review 
should  be  made  of  the  mechanics  of 
erosion  laboratory  in  which  many  repre- 
sentatives from  North  Carolina  have  ex- 
pressed deep  interest. 

For  plant  and  animal  di.^icase  and  pest 
control,  the  sum  of  $55,165,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  $1,195,000  over  fiscal  year 
1961  and  a  decrease  of  $225,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  amount  proposed 
includes  increases  of  $450,000  to  staff  the 
control  and  regulatory  activities  at  the 
new  Ames  Laboratory.  $400,000  for  addi- 
tional plant  quarantine  inspectors,  and 
$345,000  to  meet  mandatory  salary  in- 
crea.ses  due  to  a  recent  reclassification 
of  all  veterinarians  in  the  regulatory, 
control,  and  Inspection  programs  of  the 
Department. 

The  increase  of  $400,000  for  plant 
quarantine  work  will  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  35  additional  inspectors  to 
strengthen  staffs  at  existing  ports  of 
entry  and  to  staff  new  ports  of  entry 
where  traffic  volume  requires  full-time 
inspection  personnel.  The  growing  vol- 
ume of  foreign  traffic  means  that  new 
ports  of  entry  must  be  opened,  and  that 
e.stabllshed    ports    must    enlarge    their 
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facilities  to  take  care  of  increased  traffic 
Further,  the  openmg  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  increased  nonstop  oversea 
airflights  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  has  Increased  the  mspection  load 
Many  de.structlve  pests  and  dlsea-ses. 
such  as  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
oriental  fruit  fly.  khapra  beetle,  citrus 
canker,  and  others,  formerly  established 
in  limited  areas  of  the  world,  are  now 
spreading  among  other  countries  as  in- 
ternational traffic  increases — thus  add- 
ing to  potential  sources  of  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

In  the  fall  of  1960.  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  began  a  study  of  veterinai-y 
positions  in  the  Department  in  view  of 
the  increasing  responsibiUties  and  edu- 
cational requirements  of  this  type  of 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Com- 
mission is  preparing  to  Issue  revised 
standards  which  will  result  in  the  up- 
grading of  about  60  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  It  is  mandatory-  that  the 
Department  pay  the  additional  salary- 
costs  required.  An  increase  of  $345,000 
is  included  in  this  paragraph  of  the  bill 
for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  more 
effective  and  economical  program  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  brucellosis 
and  tuberculosis  of  cattle  could  be  con- 
ducted by  closer  coordination  of  the  two 
programs.  It  is  recommended.  Uicre- 
fore.  that  the  Department  combine  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  these  two  ac- 
tivities into  a  single  operation.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  the  funds  for 
the  two  programs  be  handled  as  a  single 
item  in  order  to  provide  flexibility  in 
handling  personnel  assignments. 

The  bill  includes  $24,216,000  for  meat 
inspection  for  fiscal  year  1962.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $1,090,000  over  funds  for 
1961.  The  increase  provides  $675,000 
for  the  employment  of  108  additional 
meat  inspectors  to  meet  increa.sed  work- 
loads. It  also  includes  $415,000  to  meet 
mandatory  salary  increases  due  to  re- 
classifications, as  discu.ssed  under  the 
preceding  heading 

The  mo.st  imixjrtant  factor  in  the  in- 
spection workload  increase  is  the  ever- 
growing number  of  establishments  re- 
quiring Federal  i;ispection,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  which 
they  are  located.  Since  1959  the  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  has  increa.sed 
from  546  to  624—14.3  percent — and  the 
number  of  meatpacking  establishments 
has  increased  from  1.334  to  1.484—11.2 
percent. 

For  the  foreign  currency  program,  the 
committee  recommends  tlie  bud.get  esti- 
mate of  $5,265,000  for  fiscal  year  1962.  a 
decrease  of  $9,866  000  below  1960  appro- 
priations. This  amount  will  pennit 
continuation  of  essential  oversea  re- 
search in  those  countries  where  foreign 
currencies  generated  under  Public  Law 
480  are  excess  to  normal  U.S.  require- 
ments. 

The  program  includes  research  in  the 
fields  of  crop  prxluction  and  diseases, 
human  nutrition,  marketing  and  for- 
estry. This  research  supplements  the 
work  done  under  the  regular  research 
programs  of  the  Department,  using  for- 
eign currencies  generated  abroad 
through  Public   Law  480.     Since   these 


currencies  generally  must  be  spent  in  the 
countries  in  which  earned,  tins  appears 
to  be  a  productive  use  for  them. 

The  sum  of  $800,000  is  included  in  this 
portion  of  the  bill  for  con.st ruction  of 
facihties.  a  reduction  of  S6. 950  000  below 
funds  for  1961  and  an  mcreai-e  of  S250.- 
000  in  the  budget.  The  amount  recom- 
mended Includes  $425,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  for  research  on 
biological  control  of  insects  through  use 
of  parasites,  predators,  and  diseases  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  residues  and  other 
hazards. 

This  item  also  includes  $375,000  for  a 
soil  and  water  conservation  research  lab- 
orator>'  at  Florence.  S.C.,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  soil  and  water  resource  prob- 
lems in  the  upper  and  middle  coastal 
plains  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  an  area 
characterized  by  a  flat  to  rolling  topog- 
raphy. The  30  million  acres  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  soils  constitute  a  major 
agricultural  area.  The  soils  are  highly 
susceptible  to  surface  crusting  and  com- 
paction, conditions  which  limit  infilti-a- 
tion  and  movement  of  water  through 
the  soil.  These  problems  also  influence 
surface  runoff  and  erosion,  reduce  irri- 
gation efficiency  and  affect  the  efficiency 
of  ground  water  recharge. 

An  appropriation  of  $34,803,000  is  pro- 
vided for  grants  to  Stale  experiment  sta- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1962.  This  includes 
$34,553,000  for  payments  to  Sta*.es  and 
$250,000  for  penalty  mail  costs.  The  in- 
crease of  $2  million  will  provide  funds  to 
pay  salary  increases  where  needed  and 
to  expand  the  research  programs  of  the 
State  Institutions.  The  commitu^e  is  in- 
formed that  a  major  portion  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  u.sed  for  increased  salaries 
to  compete  with  those  paid  in  similar 
organizations. 

The  committee  believes  in  this  program 
and  has  consistently  supported  adequate 
funds  for  this  purpose.  It  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  problems  which  dif- 
fer from  one  State  to  another,  that  can 
be  solved  only  through  research  f.ndings 
of  these  local  institutions.  It  agrees  that 
funds  must  be  provided  to  continue  the 
research  programs  of  each  of  these  facil- 
ities to  meet  this  need. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  aware 
that  many  of  our  most  pressing  pioblems 
are  national  in  scope,  requiring  a  more 
centralized  approach  to  their  solution. 
The  regional  research  program  of  this 
organization  has  provided  a  logical  and 
effective  approach  to  this  matter.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  great  need  for  further 
centralization  of  research  work  where  an 
uigent  areawide  or  nationwide  problem 
arises.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Department  give  further  study  to  the 
most  effective  means  of.  first,  preventing 
duplication  in  research  efforts  and.  sec- 
ond, centralizing  research  activities  to 
bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
search results  where  required  on  a  broad 
basis. 

The  sum  of  $58,790,000  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  1962  for  payments 
to  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  increase 
of  $2,212,000  over  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1961. 

This  increase  provides  additional  funds 
to  strengthen  State  and  county  extension 
work  and  to  expand  marketing   educa- 


tional work  designed  to  assist  farmers, 
consumers,  and  marketing  firms  to  ad- 
just to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
entire  marketing  process. 

The  need  to  maintain  competitive  sal- 
ary levels  IS  also  a  problem  for  this  or- 
ganization It  is  expected  that  much  of 
the  increase  for  this  program  will  be 
used  for  .salary  increases  for  county  ex- 
tension agenus  and  home  demonstration 
workers,  where  essential  to  maintain 
salaries  at  competitive  levels. 

The  Ft^cral  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides for  leader.ship  coun.-iel  and  assist- 
ance to  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
An  appropriation  of  $2  462.000  is  pro- 
P<^sed  for  fi.<^al  year  1962.  a  reduction  of 
$48,000  m  the  budget  estimate.  The 
increase  of  $50,000  over  fiscal  year  1961 
will  i->ormit  the  employment  of  .several 
new  specialists  in  the  Washington  office 
to  provide  leader.ship  in  rural  develop- 
ment, community  development,  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  and  related  sub.iects. 
The  complexities  of  modern-day  agricul- 
ture make  further  specialized  leader- 
ship of  this  t>T>e  necessary. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  soil 
consen-ation  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided for  20  new  districts  which  have 
come  into  existence.  It  is  expected  that 
an  additional  18  districts  will  be  organ- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1962.  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  2.905  districts  by  June  30. 
1962. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $89,725,000  for  the 
soil  conservation  operations,  an  in- 
crea.'V  of  $1,121,000  over  the  1961  appro- 
priation. This  amount  will  provide  an 
additional  $4f»6  000  to  .<^taff  the  18  new 
districts  expecttd  to  be  organized  next 
year.  It  also  includes  $25,000  for  addi- 
tional space  needed  at  field  locations. 

Last  year's  bill  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  cariT  forward  $600,000  of 
unused  1960  funds  to  employ  conserva- 
tion aids  and  other  nonprofessional 
personnel  on  a  part-time  or  contract 
basis  to  meet  the  increasing  workload 
of  this  organization.  The  pending  bill 
includes  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$600,000.  in  lieu  of  the  carryover  provi- 
sion in  last  year's  bill,  to  continue  this 
arrangement  in  1962. 

For  watershed  protection,  the  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  for  1962  of 
$53.787.000 — the  full  budget  estimate. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $17,062,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
However,  when  the  carryover  of  over  $5 
million  from  1960  into  1961  is  considered, 
the  actual  increase  is  about  $12  million. 
The  amount  recommended  includes 
$5,500,000  for  investigations  and  plan- 
ning, an  increase  of  $296,000  over  1961. 
The  committee  agrees,  however,  that  an 
additional  $1  million  of  the  increase  for 
watershed  improvements  may  be  made 
available  for  further  planning  parties,  if 
found  necessary  during  the  year. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  need  for  this 
program  and  the  demand  from  localities 
for  participation  are  growing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  each  year.  Additional 
applications  are  being  received  at  almost 
twice  the  rate  that  work  plans  are  being 
completed.  The  backlog  of  unsei-viced 
applications  on  hand  amounts  to  about 
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4 '2  years'  work,  at  the  present  level  of 
planning  assistance 

It  IS  estimated  that  there  will  be  338 
Public  Law  566  watershed  projects  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  in  which 
works  of  improvement  will  be  in  process 
of  installation.  About  158  of  these  will 
be  rweivmK  advance  engineering  and 
technical  assistance  only,  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite before  the  projects  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  construction  sta,£;e  An 
estimated  80  are  expected  to  be  advanced 
to  the  construction  stage  during  1962  and 
about  100  additional  projects  will  be  ap- 
prov*»d  for  advanced  engineering  and 
technical  assistance 

The  same  type  of  watershed  treatment 
in  certain  important  areas  of  the  Nation 
IS  carried  out  under  the  flood  prevention 
program,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  For  this  work  in  these 
11  major  watersheds  during  fiscal  year 
1962.  the  committee  has  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  in  the  bill. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $5,537,000  over  the 
1961  appropriation,  which  will  enable  the 
Departmerit  to  speed  up  works  of  im- 
provement in  these  areas  m  line  with  the 
rate  requested  by  the  President  s  budget 
for  other  region.s. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  work  on 
these  11  major  watersheds  is  lagging  far 
behind  the  program  envisioned  when 
this  program  was  initiated  m  1944  At 
that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  these 
projects  would  be  completed  in  15  years. 
It  is  now  17  years  later  and  the  overall 
program  is  only  about  33  percent  com- 
plete. It  was  also  pointed  out  earlier 
that  information  given  to  the  commit- 
tee shows  that  the  local  spon.sors  of 
these  projects  are  now  able  t-o  proceed 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  funds  have 
been  made  available  heretofore,  which 
indicates  the  need  for  additional  funds 
to  finance  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
projects  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  for 
this  organizational  unit  of  $9,049  000  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  a  reduction  of  $484,000 
m  the  budget  estimate.  The  committee 
has  held  this  recently  organized  service 
to  the  1961  level  of  operation,  feeling 
that  it  should  complete  its  realinement 
of  functions  and  reevaluation  of  activi- 
ties and  financial  needs  within  present 
limits  of  funds. 

The  committee  recommends  a  ap- 
propriation of  $8,688,000  for  the  coming 
year,  a  reduction  of  $34,000  in  the  budg- 
et estimate  The  increase  of  $500,000 
over  1961  is  provided  to  e.xtend  to  ad- 
ditional States  and  commodities  basic 
improvements  m  the  crop  and  livestock 
estimates  program.  This  is  the  second 
year's  iristallment  of  a  3-  or  4-year  pro- 
gram to  modernize  this  service  and  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  these  estimates. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  modern- 
ization effort  should  continue. 

In  developing  these  improvements, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  objective  crop 
estimates  of  grapes  and  lemons  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  of  California. 
The  need  for  more  frequent  reports  on 
inventories  of  potatoes  and  other  com- 
modities should  also  be  given  further 
review. 


An  appropriation  of  $37,702,000  is 
recommended  for  marketing  research 
and  service,  including  $4,515,000  for 
marketing  research  and  $33,187,000  for 
marketing  services.  The  amounts  pro- 
posed are  $108,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate  and  are  $3,789,900  over  the 
1961  appropriation. 

The  increase  of  $297,800  for  marketing 
research  is  provided  for  marketing  re- 
.search  at  Clemson,  S C.  to  improve  the 
spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  quali- 
ties of  cotton.  This  work  was  started  in 
1961  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  this  work 
forward  and  expand  it  slightly  in  1962 
from  funds  included  in  this  appropria- 
tion item. 

Increasing  mechanization  in  cotton 
production  and  harvesting  methods  and 
in  drying  and  cleaning  cotton  during 
ginning  appears  to  have  resulted  in  se- 
rious problems  in  the  spinning,  weaving, 
and  finishing  qualities  of  cotton.  These 
problems  are  being  reported  by  domestic 
and  foreign  users  of  American  cotton  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  of  mounting 
concern  to  the  cotton  industry.  More 
data  is  needed  to  determine  what  proc- 
esses and  practices  damage  cotton  fiber 
and    to   develop    corrective   measures. 

The  increase  for  marketing  services 
provides  $59,000  for  additions  to  the 
leased  wire  sei-vice  for  the  market  news 
service,  $75,100  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  $25,000  for  the  rental  of  additional 
space  needed  for  the  various  activities 
of  this  agency.  $500,000  to  meet  salary 
increases  due  to  the  reclassification  of 
poultry  inspectors — along  with  other 
veterinarians  as  discussed  earlier — and 
$20,000  for  a  special  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  coordinatinB  weather  reports 
and  market  news  service  broadcasts. 

The  funds  recommended  also  include 
$2,813,000  for  grading  and  classing  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization.  Heretofore, 
these  functions  have  been  financed  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Inclusion  of  these 
funds  for  1962  as  part  of  marketing  serv- 
ices is  part  of  the  general  proposal  to 
provide  separate  funds  in  advance  for 
these  various  special  programs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  weather  reix)rting  and 
forecasting  system  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  to  disseminate  weather  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  best  suited  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  This  project  has 
proved  very  valuable  and  we  now  con- 
sider this  a  permanent  installation.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  savings  to  the 
farmers  of  the  area  due  to  better  weather 
information  exceeded  $1  million  last 
year.  The  committee  has  urged  that 
this  service  be  extended  to  adjacent 
areas.  It  believes  that  the  same  type  of 
service  would  also  be  valuable  to  certain 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Such  service 
is  now  provided  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  recommends  that  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  make  a  survey  of  the 
need  for  this  type  of  weather  informa- 
tion  in   other   sections   of   the    United 


States.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
Weather  Bureau  would  provide  such  in- 
formation where  needed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  sissist  greatly 
in  its  dissemination.  The  Department 
now  has  an  extensive  network  for  mar- 
ket news  reporting  purposes  which 
should  be  coordinated  with  Weather 
Bureau  facilities  more  closely  to  pro- 
vide more  detailed  weather  infonnation 
and  weather  forecasts.  The  sum  of 
$20,000  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
for  1962  to  enable  the  Department  to 
make  a  full  study  of  this  matter  in  co- 
operation with  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Department  should  also  consider 
the  feasibility  of  including  market  news 
information  on  other  commodities  not 
now  covered,  where  they  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance.  The  need  for  ad- 
ditional infonnation  on  truck  unload- 
ings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  also 
be  given  further  review  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  sum  of  $1,400,000  is  provided  for 
fi.scal  year  1962  for  payments  to  States 
and  possessions,  an  increase  of  $205,000 
nver  1961  and  the  budget  estimate  for 
1962.  This  increase  is  provided  to  meet 
an  urgent  need  for  improving  agricul- 
tural market  facilities  at  a  number  of 
major  cities  and  to  enable  some  States 
to  participate  to  a  larger  extent.  Since 
a  large  part  of  the  retail  cost  of  food  is 
incurred  after  agricultural  commodities 
reach  the  marketplace,  these  improve- 
ments should  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  recent  legislation,  ur- 
ban redevelopment  programs  are  ex- 
panding and  moving  forward  in  many 
places.  Usually  the  antiquated  market 
areas  in  the  major  cities  are  directly  in- 
volved in  such  redevelopment  plans.  As 
a  result,  many  cities  are  now  seeking 
Federal  assistance  in  planning  the  re- 
location of  their  large  wholesale  and 
retail  markets.  Requests  have  been  re- 
ceived from  many  places  including  Bos- 
ton. Chicago.  Oakland.  San  Diego, 
Huntington,  Jersey  City,  and  Miami. 

By  making  funds  in  this  appropri- 
ation available  for  "Marketing  re- 
search," the  committee  believes  the  De- 
partment might  well  proceed  with  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  is  now  undertak- 
ing plans  to  redevelop  the  blighted  areas 
of  the  city.  In  some  of  these  areas  are 
located  the  market  facilities  used  by 
wholesalers,  processors,  and  storers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  food 
products.  Federal  assistance  at  this 
time  to  help  In  the  planning  and  lega- 
tion of  the  new  markets  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  all  concerned. 
Plans  for  additional  cities  should  be 
con.sidered  in  preparing  the  budget  for 
next  year. 

Also  several  States  which  have  not 
been  participating  in  this  program  in 
the  past  are  now  residy  to  provide  the 
matching  funds  and  enter  into  this  co- 
operative marketing  improvement  pro- 
gram with  the  Department.  States  such 
as  Missouri,  which  have  had  only  a  nom- 
inal program,  now  have  funds  in  hand 
and  are  ready  to  proceed  on  a  much 
larger  basis  as  soon  as  Federal  funds  aie 
available. 
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For  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
committee  recommends  $125  million  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$15  million  over  the  1961  appropriation 
and  is  $5  million  over  the  1962  budget 
request.  In  addiliC'n,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  i45  million  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  t>e  used  to  purchase 
meats  and  other  foods  needed  to  provide 
balanced  school  lunches.  This  transfer 
authority  is  the  same  as  provided  for 
1961  and  as  requested  in  the  budget  for 
1962. 

Of  the  increase.  $10  million  is  included 
to  provide  special  iissisLance  to  help  par- 
ticularly needy  schO'Dls  defray  the  cost  of 
serving  lunches  to  n?edy  children.  Lan- 
guage is  included  in  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  allocate  this  money  to 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  to  prescribe 
standards  and  criteria  under  which  the 
funds  will  be  used. 

The  balance  of  the  increase,  $5  million, 
will  be  distributed  to  all  States  in  the 
usual  manner.  Th^  increase  is  included 
to  partially  offset  the  steadily  decreasing 
rate  of  Federal  assistance,  due  to  the 
constantly  Increasing  student  participa- 
tion in  the  program. 

The  number  of  schools  enrolled  in  the 
program  has  increased  from  a  peak  of 
61.442  Ln  fiscal  year  1959  to  62.975  in  fis- 
cal year  1960.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  lunches  has  increased  from  a 
peak  of  12  million  in  1959  to  12.8  million 
in  1960— and  further  substantial  In- 
creases have  occurred  during  the  present 
school  year. 

Since  1947,  the  first  year  under  the 
School  Lunch  Act.  the  number  of  meals 
served  has  nearly  tripled,  while  funds  for 
Federal  cash  pa>Tnents  have  increased 
about  50  percent.  As  a  result,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  Federal  cash  assistance  per- 
meal  has  declined  from  an  average  of 
8  7  cents  in  1947  to  about  4  cents  in  the 
current  year.  In  States  where  partici- 
pation has  increa.'ed  faster  than  school 
population,  the  rate  of  Federal  assistance 
has  fallen  substantially  below  the  na- 
tional average — as  low  as  15  cents  in 
one  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  in  this  bill  will  help  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

Ehiring  fiscal  year  1960  over  $1  billion 
was  exF>ended  under  this  program,  in- 
cluding appropriiitions  and  contribu- 
tions from  all  sources.  Federal  contri- 
butions, including  donated  commodities 
and  the  special  milk  program  totaled 
$304  million.  Sta.^  and  local  contribu- 
tions were  m  excess  of  $220  million,  and 
payments  by  parucipatrng  children  ex- 
ceeded $555  million.  While  Federal 
funds  represent  the  smaller  poition  of 
the  total  funds  involved,  they  are  highly 
important  since  tliey  serve  as  the  finan- 
cial foundation  for  the  entire  program. 

The  budget  estimate  provides  a  total 
of  $15,877,000  foi  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Of  this  amount  $12,760,000  is  re- 
quested as  a  diri?ct  appropriation  and 
$3,117,000  is  requested  as  a  transfer  from 
section  32  funds. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
transfer  of  $3,117,000  for  1962,  plus  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $12,457,000.  The 
appi-opriation   fig  are    represents    a   de- 


crease   of    $2,818,300    below     1961     and 
$303,000  in  the  1962  budget  request. 

Two  increases  are  provided  withm  the 
amount  allowed:  $300,000  to  open  three 
new  attache  ix)sts  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  marketing  specialists  abroad  and 
$74,500  for  studies  of  the  competitive 
position  of  major  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties in  leading  foreign  markets  and  for 
expanding  reports  to  tiie  U.S.  trade. 
These  increases  are  more  than  off.set  by 
a  reduction  in  market  development  ac- 
tivities, leaving  the  net  decrease  set 
forth  above. 

Attache  po.sts  at  Addis  Ababa.  Beirut, 
and  San  Salvador  are  proposed  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  information  on  mar- 
ket prosijects  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  to  permit  better  support 
of  commercial  agricultural  trade  opera- 
tions. 

With  agricultural  exports  from  Ethio- 
pia to  the  United  States  running  so 
much  higher  than  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States,  greater  efforts 
are  needed  to  increase  the  exports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to  Ethio- 
pia. There  is  also  a  need  to  intensify 
agricultural  representation  in  Lebanon 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  marketing 
developments  and  to  take  advantage  of 
expected  opportunities  for  further  U.S. 
participation  in  international  trade  in 
this  area.  Also.  Central  America  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States  as 
a  market  and  source  of  supply.  It  is  an 
expanding  market  for  a  significant  va- 
riety and  vohmie  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $3,444,000  is 
recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  market  development  activities  under 
section  104ia',  through  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  generated  by  the  sale  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480.  The  program  to 
be  financed  under  this  appropriation 
will  be  conducted  primarily  in  those 
countries  where  the  United  States  has 
an  excess  supply  of  local  currencies  to 
its  credit. 

The  market  development  work  fi- 
nanced with  these  funds  includes  pro- 
motion of  the  sale  abroad  of  various  US. 
products.  These  include  cotton,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  fats  and  oils,  grain 
and  feed,  livestock  and  meat  products. 
and  tobacco,  all  of  which  require  sub- 
stantial foreign  markets  to  sujjport  a 
healthy  domestic  economy  for  producers 
of  these  commodities.  Through  cooper- 
ative projects  the  Department  furnishes 
foreign  currencies  and  overall  guidance, 
including  assistance  by  the  agricultural 
attaches  abroad.  The  cooperator  carries 
out  the  work,  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  foreign  groups.  In  all 
projects,  however.  U.S.  trade  and  agri- 
cultural groups  cooperate  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Since  all  commodities  sold,  donated, 
and  bartered  under  Public  Law  480  are 
paid  for  and  charged  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  American  Agricul- 
ture in  the  public  mmd.  all  sales  agiee- 
ments  under  this  program  should  con- 
tain provisions,  a?  authorized  by  the  act. 
to  set  aside  for  mnrket  development  pur- 


poses the  maximum  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  which  can  be  efficiently  and 
effectively  u.sed.  Such  agreements 
should  ai-so  provide  for  the  maximum 
convertibility  of  the  foreign  currencies 
for  use  in  other  areas  where  this  work 
can  be  productive. 

For  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  an  appropriation  of  $44  098.000 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  1962.  an  in- 
crease of  $500,000  over  1961  and  a  de- 
crease of  S735.000  in  the  1962  budget 
estimates. 

The  additional  funds  are  provided  for 
checking    compliance    on    an    increased 
number  of  cotton  acres,  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1961  crop.     On  October  13.  1960. 
a    national    acreage    allotment   of    18.- 
398  424    acres    was    proclaimed    for    the 
1961    crop  of   upland  cotton.     In   addi- 
tion. 60.000  of  the  310.000-acre  national 
acreage  reserve  was  used   to  take  care 
of  minimum  farm  allotments,  making  a 
total    of    18.458,424    acres   available    for 
allotment  to  cotton  farms.    Since  a  total 
of  660.000  cotton  acres  are  in  the  Con- 
servation Reserve,  this  leaves  17  798  424 
acres  for  measurement  under  this  appro- 
priation.   This  is  an  increase  of  930  544 
acres  over  the   1960  crop.     When   mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect,  compliance 
with   acreage   allotments   is  mandatory. 
Only   the   production   from  the   aUotted 
acres  can  be  sold  without  penally.    Com- 
pliance checking  must  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible  when  seasonal   devek'pmcnt 
of  the  crop  and  weather  conditions  per- 
mit,   so    that    withm-quota    marketing 
cards  may  be  ussued   before   the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  on  August  1. 
For  the  Sugar  Act  program,  the  com- 
mittee   recommends    the    sum    of    $78 
million  for  fi.scal  vear  1962,  an  n-^crease 
of  $3,500  000  over  1961  and  a  decrease  of 
$3,314,000  in  the  1962  budget.     This  in- 
crease  over    1961    funds   for   mandatory 
payments  to  sugar  producers  is  based  on 
a  projected  increase  of  sugar  production 
in  1961  over  1960  production      The  de- 
crease  in  tlie   budget   request   has  been 
made    since    recent    estimates   cf    sugar 
production    are    somewhat    lower    than 
those  upon  which  the  budget  was  based. 
Payments  are  made  lo  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbtH^ts  and  sugarcane  who 
comply    with    certain    special    require- 
ments.   To  finance  the.se  paymeni.^.  a  tax 
of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  im- 
posed on  all  beet  and  cane  sugar  proc- 
essed in  or  imjwrted  into  the  continental 
United  States  for  direct  consumption. 

Dunne  the  period  1938-60  collection 
from  excise  taxes  and  imports  have  ex- 
ceeded payments  by  $428  1  million. 

The  purposes  of  the  at;ncultural  con- 
servation program  include  restoring  and 
improving  soil  fertility,  reducing  erosion 
caused  by  water  and  wind,  and  conserv- 
ing water  on  the  land  To  effectuate 
these  purposes  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  offers  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance to  individual  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  carrying  out  appro^  ed  soil 
building  and  soil  and  water  conserving 
practices  on  their  farms  The  Federal 
assistance  lepresents  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  performing  the  practice.  The 
farmer  bears  the  balarice  of  the  cost — 50 
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percent  on  the  averat;e — and  m  addition 
often  supplies  the  labor  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  practice 

An  appropriation  of  $238  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1962  appropriation  bill  for 
payments  earned  under  the  program  au- 
thorized in  the  1961  Appropriation  Act. 
The  committee  also  has  restored  the  au- 
thorization for  the  1962  program  to  the 
S250  million  level 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  this 
program  provides  the  primary  financial 
support  for  the  entire  conservation  effort 
of  the  Department.  The  program  has 
over  1  million  participants  each  year, 
v.hich  represents  nearly  25  percent  of 
all  farming  units  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  March  22,  1961— Public 
Law  87-5 — provides  for  a  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  feed 
grains.  Under  this  program,  con.serva- 
tion  payments,  in  amounts  .specified  in 
the  act,  will  be  made  to  farmers  who 
divert  acreage  from  the  production  of 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  an  approved 
conservation  use  and  increa.se  their  av- 
erage acreage  devoted  m  1959  and  1960 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or 
practices  by  an  equal  amount. 

This  appropriation  provides  funds  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  assumes  that  approximately 
1.500.000  farmers  in  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  producing  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  will  participate  in  the 
1961  feed-grain  program  The  program 
will  be  administered  in  the  field  by  ASC 
State  and  county  coinmittees 

The  bill  for  1962  includes  $15  million 
for  this  purpose,  a  decrease  of  $5,500,000 
m  the  budget  estimate 

An  appropriation  of  $300  million  is 
provided  to  pay  off  obligations  incurred 
under  1960  and  prior  year  conservation 
reserve  program.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $30  million  in  the  budget  estimate. 
It  IS  the  same  amount  below  the  1961  ap- 
propriation. 

Based  on  past  experience,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  1962  will  be  adequate.  Of 
course,  the  Government  will  be  required 
to  meet  its  commitments  under  this  pro- 
gram for  some  years  to  come,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  annual  appropriations. 
Authority  to  enter  into  new  contracts  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  the  1960  program 
year.  Unless  the  program  is  reactivated, 
future  appropriations  will  be  limited  to 
amount^s  needed  to  liquidate  existing 
contracts 

The  1962  bill  carries  an  appropriation 
for  the  Crop  Insurance  Program  of  $6- 
561.000.  which  is  the  same  amount  as 
was  provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  addition,  authority  is  provided  for 
the  Corporation  to  spend  $2,830  000  from 
its  premium  income  for  administrative 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1962  This  provides 
an  increase  over  1961  of  $200,000 

The  program  is  operating  m  895 
counties  m  fiscal  year  1961  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extended  to  939  counties 
m  1962  The  program  for  1962  con- 
templates 415  000  crops  insured  as  com- 
pared to  390,000  m  1961.  During  the  12 
years  that  the  program  has  been  operat- 
ing   on    a    limited    experimental    basis, 


premiums  have  exceeded  indemnities  by 
about  $6  4  million. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  now  appears  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  should 
be  made  available  on  a  much  broader 
basis  as  rapidly  as  sound  insurance 
practice  will  permit.  It  feels  that  the 
program  should  now  be  offered  through- 
out the  country  and  should  be  under- 
taken where  local  interest  is  high  and 
where  signups  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  program  actuarily  sound. 

The  1962  budget  proposed  authoriza- 
tions of  $195  million  for  electrification 
loans  and  $150  million  for  telephone 
loans  under  REA,  The  committee  has 
included  these  amounts  in  the  bill. 
However,  it  has  placed  a  portion  of  each 
item  in  a  contingency  reserve,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  practice  it  has  followed 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  amount  approved  for  electrifica- 
tion loans  includes  a  direct  authorization 
of  $125  million  plus  a  contingency  fund 
reserve  of  $70  million,  making  a  total  of 
$195  million.  For  telephone  loans,  the 
dii-ect  authorization  approved  is  $120 
million  plus  a  reserve  of  $30  million,  a 
total  of  $150  million. 

The  amount  recommended  will  provide 
a  total  of  $225  million  for  electrification 
loans  for  fiscal  year  1962,  including  a 
carryover  of  about  S30  million.  The 
amount  included  in  the  bill  will  provide 
a  telephone  loan  program  of  $151  million 
for  1962,  including  $1  million  to  be  car- 
ried over  from  1961,  These  amounts  ap- 
pear to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  loan  ap- 
plications expected  during  the  year. 

In  connection  with  new  loans,  the  REA 
should  determine  a  proper  level  of  re- 
serve for  each  applicant,  should  set  up 
proper  criteria  for  granting  new  loans, 
and  should  make  certain  that  funds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  made  available. 

For  the  lending  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration,  the  bill  in- 
cludes total  loan  authorizations  of  $284,- 
900,000,  This  includes  $31,900,000  for 
farm  ownership  loans,  $250  million  for 
farm  operating  loans,  and  $3  million  for 
soU  and  water  conservation  loans.  Of 
the  amount  for  farm  operating  loans. 
$25  million  has  been  placed  in  a  con- 
tmgency  reserve  to  be  drawn  upon  when 
and  as  needed. 

The  need  for  agricultural  credit  has 
been  increasing  greatly  in  recent  years 
in  most  areas  of  the  country.  The  full 
contingency  of  $40  million  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1961  has  been  used  and  re- 
ports indicate  that  operating  loan  funds 
have  been  completely  exhausted  in 
many  areas  for  several  months.  Many 
farmers  are  in  urgent  need  of  credit  to 
plant  their  crops  during  this  season  of 
the  year.  Should  such  a  situation  de- 
velop next  year,  the  contingency  fund 
of  $25  million  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  need. 

It  came  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee last  year  that  two  sets  of  stand- 
ards were  being  used  for  housing  loans. 
One  set  was  established  for  counties 
participating  in  the  rural  development 
program,  and  another  set  was  used  for 
other  counties  of  the  Nation.     The  com- 


mittee disapproved  of  this  policy  in  its 
report  last  year.  It  has  been  informed 
that  necessary  changes  have  been  made 
since  January.  It  is  expected  chat  all 
regions  will  continue  to  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  repayment  record  under  this  pro- 
gram has  been  excellent  through  the 
years.  Repayments  of  both  principal 
and  interest  continue  to  exceed  the  face 
value  of  loans  due  and  repayable.  Al.so. 
annual  collections  are  beginning  to  ap- 
proximate amounti,  loaned  each  year. 

Again,  there  is  lots  of  money  in  this 
bill.  But  may  I  say  to  you  that  the 
main  difference  between  agriculture  and 
other  segments  is  that  labor  can  pass  on 
any  increase  in  wages  it  gets  by  bargain- 
ing, by  the  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
such,  as  a  part  of  the  retail  price.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  estimate  what  the  in- 
creased income  may  be  to  Industry  by 
reason  of  its  markup,  I  do  not  know, 
and  you  do  not  know.  However.  If  labor 
does  not  prosper  agriculture  cannot,  if 
labor  does  not  prosper  industry  cannot, 
neither  can  we  have  a  prosperous  labor 
or  industry  unless  agriculture  is  pros- 
perous. One  of  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween what  we  do  by  law  for  other  seg- 
ments and  what  we  do  for  agriculture  is 
that  agriculture  is  identifiable,  it  sticks 
out.  you  can  see  it.  The  other  is  there 
equally  as  much  if  you  analyze  it. 

In  this  bill  we  have  divided  the  amount 
in  half  and  each  half  into  three  parts, 
like  Gaul,  but  we  did  that  because  we 
want  you  to  see  what  the  money  has 
gone  for  so  that  we  may  let  each  tub 
stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Mr  SHORT,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  forthright  analysis 
of  this  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
Certainly  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
be  commended  for  putting  Into  proper 
perspective,  or  at  least  making  a  diligent 
effort  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
relationship  between  the  expenditures 
that  are  probably  for  agriculture  and  the 
expenditures  that  get  into  a  far  different 
category. 

The  first  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  this:  I  notice  the  appropriation  for  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  for  1960 
was  $32  million,  the  budget  for  1961  is 
$88,790,000.  an  increase  of  some  $56 
million. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  this 
item,  and  I  am  not  criticizing,  I  am  just 
seeking  information. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement  commits  us  to  certain 
payments.  Whatever  is  handled  under 
the  Int.ernational  Wheat  Agreement,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  com- 
mitted to.  The  Corporation  has  already 
spent  the  money.  So  what  you  see  here 
is  the  money  spent  under  that  agree- 
ment. Since  it  has  been  spent,  there  is 
nothing  else  for  us  to  do  but  pick  up 
the  tab. 
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Mr  SHORT  This  is  our  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  That  is  the  cost  to  us 
of  participation  in  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  with  all  of  its  ramifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  SHORT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information  And.  I  seek  a 
little  further  information,  and  would  like 
to  ask  one  more  question.  In  regard  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  for  the  jot)  that  they  are  doing 
around  the  world  I  think  they  have 
some  extremely  able  people:  I  think  they 
have  some  realistic  people  who  are  doing 
a  real  good  job  in  farthering  the  market- 
ing of  American  agricultural  products 
all  over  the  world.  Again  I  would  like 
to  ask.  Do  we  utili/.e  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  the  foreign  currencies  that 
are  generated  in  fc-reign  countries  under 
Public  Law  480  In  defraying  the  cost  of 
maintaining  not  only  our  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  representatives  but.  I 
might  ask.  in  defraying  the  cost  of  all 
our  foreign  installations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^ 

Mr  WHITTEN.  We  certainly  do.  Un- 
fortunately, we  generate  most  of  these 
currencies  m  countries  where  we  do 
not  have  much  use  for  them.  In  those 
countries  where  we  really  could  use 
them,  we  do  not  generate  many  curren- 
cies But,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
we  do  use  them. 

Again  I  say.  foreign  currencies  are  not 
subject  to  complete  control  by  our  sub- 
committee or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  basic  act  provides  that 
only  a  small  percent  is  available  for  U.S 
uses.  Not  only  tliat.  but  the  executive 
department  down  through  the  years  has 
taken  currencies  generated  by  agricul- 
ture, for  which  we  have  to  pick  up  the 
tab,  and  used  them  for  other  govern- 
mental purposes.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
the  agricultural  problem  should  be  met 
first,  and  our  committee  says  so  in  the 
report  and  in  the  bill  Of  course,  there 
again  we  do  not  control  anything,  only 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr  SHORT,  It  just  seems  to  be  prac- 
tical, sound,  commonsense.  wherever  in 
those  cases  it  is  p>ossible.  to  use  these 
foreign  currencies  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  WHITTEIN  A  lot  of  it  is  used  to 
promote  new  markets,  and  a  lot  of  it  is 
used  for  research  on  disea.ses  that  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  here  but  which  are 
a  threat  all  the  time.  So  to  the  fullest 
extent  po.ssible  they  are  being  used, 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW,  In  the  present  fiscal  year 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  the 
meat  processing  plants  because  of  lack 
of  funds  for  inspectors.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman say  whether  there  are  sufficient 
funds  in  the  bill  this  year  to  take  care 
of  the  inspectors  in  the  plants  in  the 
next  fiscal  year? 


Mr  WHITTEN.  The  committee  feels 
that  there  are.  We  have  gone  along 
with  the  full  amount  requested  oy  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  thej-  have 
made  their  recommendation  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation. 

Mr  BOW.  The  processing  plants 
have  been  practically  or  partially  shut 
dow  n  because  of  lack  of  inspectorf.. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  problem  is  sup- 
PKjsed  to  have  been  met. 

Ml    BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MARSHALL     Mi    Chairmiin,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  ^^entle- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL,  What  I  con.'ider  to 
be  my  greatest  privilege  as  a  Meraber  of 
this  Congress  is  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations under  the  most  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Jamie  Whitten. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
mentioned  m  his  remarks,  he  has  had 
legal  training,  but  coupled  with  that 
legal  training  he  has  one  of  the  best  ag- 
ricultural minds  of  anyone  in  the  United 
States,  Jamie  Whitten  s  understand- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  enabled  us  to  force 
the  export  .sales  program.  He  clearly 
initiated  the  watei-shed  protection  in  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1952  and  later 
when  our  subcommittee  set  up  tlie  pilot 
plant  program  which  led  to  Public  Law 
566,  We  initiated  the  construction  of 
laboratories  for  research  on  many  prob- 
lems facing  us.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  and  particularly 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  the  chairaian  of  this 
subcommittee 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Pred 
Marshall.  Knowing  of  his  knowledge, 
interest  in.  and  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture. I  doubly  appreciate  his  sLfttement. 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  go  by  but  to 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall!  has  stated 
about  our  good  chairman.  I  have 
served  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  about  18  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  think 
that  the  farmers  of  America  owe  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Jamie 
Whitten.  a  real  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
has  done  much  more  for  the  farmer 
than  the  average  Congre.s.sman  com- 
prehends, as  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  done  much  to  persuade 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
lower  the  huge  stocks  of  cotton  and  sell 
them  in  the  markets  abroad.  His  work 
on  soil  conservation  and  things  of  that 
nature  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
Member  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  so  vers'  well  pleased,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, that  I  have  the  opix)rtunity 
to   serve   under   a    gentleman   such    as 


the   gentleman   from   Mississippi.   J\hie 
Whitte.n 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind 
remarks.  He  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether for  agriculture  Many  members 
say  we  have  woiked  so  closely  that  sel- 
dom if  ever  do  our  views  differ. 

Mr.  SISK  Ml  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr  nVhitten' 
on  an  outstanding  job  I  realize  the 
problems  he  has.  particularly  in  this 
area,  with  the  number  of  attacks  that 
are  made  upon  our  various  farm  pro- 
grams, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  testimony  of  the  De- 
partment with  reference  to  scil  and 
water  conservation  loans  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  I  think 
the  gentleman  probably  will  remember 
that  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  and  also 
corresponded  with  him  on  it  I  was  cur- 
ious to  know,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  increase — I  believe  the  bill 
calls  for  $3  million,  which  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  appiopnated  last  year. 
Tlie  appropriation  last  year  was  used  up 
in  the  first  45  days  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  money  available 
throughout  th**  balance  of  the  year.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  explain  to  me  what  the  Depart- 
ment "s  ix)sition  was  on  this  and  to  what 
extent  he  discussed  with  them  what 
might  be  done,  if  anything,  to  make  this 
money  available  because  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  represents  a  delution.  to 
some  extent,  suffered  by  our  farmers. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Depart- 
ment supported  the  budget  figure  as  be- 
ing what  they  could  well  use  under  pres- 
ent condition-i 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  could 
be  spent  in  the  general  area  of  flood  con- 
trol and  watershed  protection.  I  guess 
the  whole  national  budget  could  well  be 
used:  it  is  tliat  big  and  there  is  that 
much  interest  in  it.  All  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  go  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  planners. 

May  I  say  again  that  in  this  watershed 
protection  field  there  is  over  $22  million 
more  in  this  bill  than  there  was  last 
year. 

Mr,  SISK  May  I  clarify  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make?  I  was  referring  to 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  loans 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, This  has  nothing  to  do  with  water- 
shed protection,  ^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  overall  problem 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  address  myself 
to 

Mr,  SISK  I  appreciate  that.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  one  furthei  question; 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  committee  has 
given  any  thought  to  the  idea  of  permit- 
ting— I  realize,  of  course,  thai  probably 
this  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee — but  of  permit- 
ting interest  rates  to  go  up.  or  of  permit- 
ting  Farmers   Home   .Administration   to 
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insure  loaiis  at  a  hisher  rate  of  interest 
than  at  present.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  now  is  that  local  batiks  will  not 
participate  in  the  matter  of  in.suring 
loans  under  the  present  interest  ceiline 
So  as  a  result,  ni  this  prosram,  we  do 
have  some  real  shortcommss.  I  am 
speakir.ij  specifically  with  reference  to 
the  money  provided  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  loans  to  farmers  for 
the  deepening  of  wells  or  the  disging  of 
new  wells,  and  so  forth,  separate  and 
apart  from  watershed  legLsIation 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  when 
you  have  a  bill  that  carries  as  much  as 
this  bill  does,  ;t  is  mighty  hard  to  come 
here  with  an  increavse  in  the  budi^^et. 
I  just  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  take 
this  matter  up  with  the  Department  for 
consideration  m  the  next  budget.  I 
realize  the  soundness  of  the  crentleman's 
proposal,  but  there  is  just  so  much  a 
horse  can  carry,  and  we  have  done  about 
a!I  we  can  ir.  this  particular  bill 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Vve  have  had  long  and  inter- 
esting discus-sions  with  the  Department 
on  this  sub'pct. 

Mr  SMI""  H  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHIT  iTJN.     I  yield. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chaiiTnan  and  .subcommit- 
tee on  this  bill.  However,  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  w^re  closed  before  we  knew 
to  what  extcn'  the  farmers  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  feed  arain  program. 
Since  the  heari'  -'s  ha',  e  closed,  we  know 
there  Is  going  to  ..^  a  much  broader  par- 
ticipation than  most  had  expected. 
The  money  needed  to  check  compliance 
will  therefore  oe  increased  in  compari- 
son to  the  am^ant  estimat-ed  at  the  tim^^ 
of  the  hearing.-,  I  understand  the  up- 
dated figures  and  requests  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  Consequently.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
thinks  there  might  have  to  be  a  revision 
in  conference  m  the  figure  for  this  pro- 
gram 

Mr  WHITTEN  Thp  funds  required 
Will  ha^■e  to  be  provided.  The  Depart- 
ment picked  its  figure  out  of  the  air,  and 
we  substituted  our  own.  which  was  ar- 
rived at  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
But  if  this  program  takes  additional 
money,  we  will  be  right  there  to  provide 
it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  that  the  amount  of  the  bill 
is  about  $6  billion.  That  is  a  terrific 
amount  of  money.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  statement  made  that  what  agriculture 
needs  is  a  better  public  relations  job. 
that  some  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  believe  that  this  $6  billion 
is  all  going  to  agriculture.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  some  day. 
somehow,  some  differentiation  must  be 
made  a.s  to  what  benefits  agriculture 
and  what  benefits  the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  are  absolutely 
correct.  In  our  report  last  year  we  at- 
tempted to  show  how  much  of  the  an- 
nual appropriations  in   the   agriculture 


bill  have  direct  benefits  to  the  general 
public.  That  analysis  showed  that  over 
54  percent  of  the  funds  were  spent  for 
programs  which  benefit  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  thp  farmer. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mumesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  I  notice  on  page  27 
dealing  with  i-ural  electrification  there 
is  a  paragraph  that  aroused  my  curi- 
osity.   It  reads: 

In  connection  with  new  loans,  the  REA 
should  determine  a  proper  level  of  reserve 
for  each  applicant,  should  set  up  proper 
criteria  for  granting  new  loans,  and  should 
make  certain  that  funds  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  made  available 

The  implication  is  made  that  some 
funds  have  been  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  for  which  they  have  been 
made  available  Has  it  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  any  such 
thing  has  happened? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  committee  had 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  De- 
partment had  ever  made  a  determina- 
tion as  to  what  an  adequate  reserve  was. 
For  the  last  several  years  they  have 
testified  they  were  considering  it  and 
working  on  it.  There  have  been  rumors 
and  reports,  about  which  I  have  no  speci- 
fic information.  What  we  included  in 
the  report  we  think  is  adequate. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
I  believe  this  language  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Without  specific  in- 
formation we  did  not  want  to  set  out  an 
indictment  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
What  we  have  said  we  think  is  sound 
business.  The  representatives  of  REA 
indicated  they  meant  to  do  that,  but  we 
thought  we  might  repeat  our  position 
again 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fvom  California. 

Mr.  BALD'vVTN.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  establishing  a  contin- 
gency reserve  fund  of  SI  million  and  for 
the  sympathetic  consideration  you  gave 
to  many  of  us  who  appeared  before  your 
subcommittee  on  the  problem  of  pear 
decline  in  the  Pacific  States.  We  appre- 
ciate the  action  you  have  taken  in  the 
bill  on  this  problem. 

Mr  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  BREEDING.  I,  too.  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  on  his  wonder- 
ful work  on  this  committee  in  reporting 
out  this  bill.  I  come  from  an  area  that 
grows  a  great  deal  of  wheat  and  we  are 
interested  in  markets  and  market  de- 
velopment. I  notice  in  your  report  here 
on  page  23  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
agricultural  service  that  the  committee 
recommended  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$12,457,000.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
these  questions. 


First.  The  initial  budget  estimate  in- 
dicated that  $8,893,000  of  the  dollar  ap- 
propriation requested  for  the  foreign 
agricultural  service  would  be  for  agri- 
cultural market  development  abroad. 
How  much  of  the  $12,457,000  recom- 
mended in  your  bill,  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  is  supposed  to  be  for  mar- 
ket development  abroad? 

Second.  Since  the  use  of  the  $3,444,000 
of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  rec- 
ommended for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  in  the  bill  under  consideration  is 
specified  for  agricultural  market  devel- 
opment abroad,  it  is  assumed  that  these 
currencies  can  only  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. However,  is  the  same  true  in 
respect  to  the  dollars  intended  for  agri- 
cultural market  development  and  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  in  the  bill  under  consideration? 

Third.  Since  Public  Law  480  specifies 
that  not  less  than  5  f>ercent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  title  I  sales  and  loan  repay- 
ments shall  be  made  available  in 
advance  for  agricultural  market  develop- 
ment, abroad,  why  is  the  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  recommended  for 
market  development  abroad  so  low  in  the 
bill  under  consideration?  If  such  cur- 
rencies are  not  used  for  market  develop- 
ment abroad,  what  will  they  be  used  foi  ? 
Why  was  not  the  maximum  use  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  foreign  currencies  specified 
lor  agricultural  market  development 
abroad?  Where  possible,  why  was  not 
conversion  of  such  currencies  required 
in  order  to  generate  funds  for  use  for 
market  development  purposes  in  those 
countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable 
potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets? 
Would  not  the  use  of  Public  Law  480 
foreign  cmrencies  instead  of  dollars 
assist  in  correcting  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  the  United  States 
has  been  experiencing? 

Fourth.  Why  has  agricultural  market 
development  abroad  been  given  such  low 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  when  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  so  clearly  indicates  that  Congress 
intends  that  priority  be  given  to  this  im- 
portant activity? 

Fifth.  Carrying  out  market  develop- 
ment abroad  through  private  trade  and 
industry  groups  has  proven  to  be  a  sound 
basis  for  developing  exf>ort  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products.  Will 
the  funds  for  market  development  which 
are  included  in  the  dollar  and  foreign 
currency  appropriations  recommended 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  In 
the  bill  under  consideration  be  used  In 
collaboration  with  private  trade  and  in- 
dustry groups? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  gone  along  with 
the  Department's  recommendations  in 
this  matter.  The  market  development 
funds  in  both  appropriations  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  purcha.se  local 
currency  as  fully  as  possible  for  market 
development  purposes  In  cooperation 
with  trade  and  Industry  groups. 

I  counseled  personally  with  our  former 
colleague.  Congressman  Hope,  who,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  represents  some  of 
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the  wheat  interests     I  have  talked  with 
the    gentleman    from    Kan.sas    him.self 
We  have  gone  all  out  to  bring  about  co- 
up<Tation   in   providing   markets  to   the 
fullest  extent  po.ssible 

There  is  language  in  the  bill  tying 
down  foreign  currency  to  the  fullest 
extent  po.ssible  in  line  with  basic  law. 
which  camf  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  But  again  thi.«  is  a  matter 
that  is  beyond  our  control  Other 
agencies  of  Government  also  have  a 
voice  in  the  handling  of  these  funds. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  close 
without  expressing  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  on  this  subcommit- 
tee for  their  gracious  statements  and 
their  cooperation.  Let  me  say  that  each 
one  of  them  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  agriculture.  This  bill  has 
been  a  committee  effort. 

Bn  I.  Natcher,  from  the  tobacco  coun- 
try of  Kentucky,  is  an  able  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Fred  Santangelo.  of 
New  York  City,  has  done  so  much  for 
his  country  and  has  added  so  much  to 
this  committee.  John  Slack,  of  West 
Virginia,  is  serving  his  first  term  on 
the  committee  He  is  an  able  and  effec- 
tive member  and  his  interest  and  counsel 
are  invaluable. 

The  interest  of  both  Carl  Andersen 
and  Walt  Horan  and  their  eflorts  for 
agriculture  through  the  years  have  been 
unsurpassed  Bob  Michel,  from  Illinois. 
happens  to  have  different  views  on  some 
matters  than  my  own.  but  no  one  can 
question  his  deep  interest  and  efforts  for 
American  agriculture. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  each  of  them. 
Mr    ANDERSEN   of   Minnesota.     Mr, 
Chairman    I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  these  gentleman  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Agriculture  I  regret  losing  the  close 
a.ssociation  on  the  subcommittee  with 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall  i.  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Horan,  Mr 
Michel.  Mr  Natcher.  Mr.  Santangelo. 
Mr  Slack,  and  our  capable  chairman. 
Mr  WHITTEN,  for  the  splendid  job  they 
ai-e  doing  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
Again.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  gentlemen  of  such  stature 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  has  been  discussed,  at  least 
the  major  p>ortions  of  it,  and  I  intend  to 
use  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  to  touch 
upon  basic  agricultural  legislation  We 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Agriculture  can  only  really  act  after 
the  deed  is  done,  so  to  sF>eak.  We  have 
throughout  the  years  influenced  the 
trend  of  legislation,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman,  when  the  Ander- 
sen-Hope pilot  watershed  program  was 
first  enacted:  when  we  on  the  subcom- 
mittee were  resix)nsible  for  transferring 
the  Foreign  AL'ricultural  Service  from 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  when  the  con- 
servation re.serve  had  its  t)eginning  in 
this  particular  sutx'ommittee  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  myself. 
In  my  23  years  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  have  been  a  stanch  sup- 


porter of  farm  legislation  I  have  always 
.sought  to  set  aside  completely  any  parti- 
san .sectional,  or  such  considerations  m 
my  approach  to  a  .solution  of  the  farm 
problem  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
recently  vot^d  foi  the  feed-crain  pro- 
gram on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  when  only 
three  other  Republicans  did  .so  I  per- 
sonally stand  ready  to  support  any  bill 
by  any  author  which  contains  the  basic. 
es.sential  provisions  nece.ssaiT  for  solv- 
ing the  economic  and  supply  problems 
which  now  plague  American  agriculture, 
so  long  as  such  bill  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  of  the  pit- 
falls awaiting  us  if  we  ever  departed 
from  our  basic  philosophy  when  he  said: 

Arm  not  the  magistrate  with  too  much 
power  lest  you  be  taxed  in  your  eat,  your 
meat,  your  drink,  and  your  recreation  and 
your  freedom  be  lost. 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  HR  6400. 
the  Freeman  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  proposal  is 
a  legislative  monstrosity  It  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an  ap- 
pointed official,  and  his  succes.sors  un- 
precedented powers  over  American  agri- 
culture— powers  to  undertake  any  type 
of  program  for  setting  farm  prices  and 
controlling  production  and  marketing 
that  he  saw  fit — regardless  of  cost.  It 
would  include  the  ix)wer  to  set  base 
periods:  the  power  to  establish  minimum 
allotments:  tlie  power  to  grant  exemp- 
tions; the  power  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments: the  power  to  limit  payments  to 
individuals:  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  and  sale  of  farm  marketing  al- 
lotments and  quotas ;  the  p>ower  to  estab- 
lish conditions  of  eligibility  for  price 
support*;;  the  power  to  hand-pick  the 
farmer  advisory  committees;  the  pwwer 
to  disregard  their  advice;  the  power  to 
terminate  their  services,  and  the  power 
to  develop  marketing  quotas  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  including  all 
grains,  dry  beans,  hogs,  cattle,  lambs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  whole  milk,  and  but- 
terfat 

The  supporters  of  this  unprecedented 
bill  accuse  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 
of  letting  their  imagination  run  away 
with  them  in  being  unduly  disturbed  by 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  But  no  one  has  explained 
away  the  fact  that  Coneress  would — by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill — abdicate  to 
an  appointed  ofiBcial.  its  constitutional 
prerogative  to  develop  legislative  policy, 
retaining  only  the  right  of  veto  and  even 
that  right  is  somewhat  beclouded. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  farm  programs  We  all  know  that 
we  must  have  farm  legislation  of  some 
type.  But  why  must  we  have  proerams 
w  hich  involve  such  mountainous  volume 
of  detail  and  the  unnecessarily  huge 
amount  of  paperwork  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing army  of  por.sonnel?  The  costs 
for  the  administration  of  a  .separate 
program  for  each  and  every  commodity 
would  be  staggering. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding and  confusion  at  the 
Washington  level  and  at  the  State, 
county,  and  farm  levels  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  feed-grain  program,  and 
that  involved  only  two  commodities — 
corn  and  grain  sorghum — for  which  acres 
and  yields  had  to  be  determined  Can 
you  then  visualize  the  cost,  the  man- 
power and  the  confusion  that  would 
result  from  the  adminisliiftion  of  a  sep- 
arate program  for  each  individual  com- 
modity, each  such  program  supposedly 
written  by  the  producers  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity? 

By  comparison,  let  us  look  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  economical  provisioiis  of 
the  green  acres  program  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year  and  which  was  the 
only  maior  farm  amendment  approved 
by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  la.st 
year.  This  green  acres  bill  was  reintro- 
duced at  the  openinc  session  of  Congress 
this  year  as  H  R  40. 

Tlie  cornerstone  of  the  green  acres 
farm  progiam  is  the  requirement  after 
approval  in  a  single  nationwide  fnimer 
referendum,  that  e"'ery  farmer  produc- 
ing price-supported  crops  such  as  w  heat, 
corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sortzhums. 
soybeans,  and  fiax.seeds.  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  benefits  under  the  bill 
must  have  a  minimum  of  20  p>ercent  of 
his  cropland  in  green  acres  that  is.  grass, 
hay.  or  tame  pasture 

Farmers  who  already  have  20  percent 
or  more  of  their  cropland  under  green 
cover  would  be  immediately  eligible  for 
the  green  acres  benefits  They  are 
farming  their  land  now  as  it  should  be 
farmed. 

To  liquidate  the  price-depressing  sui- 
pluses  now  stored  at  huge  cost,  additional 
payment-in-kind  is  provided  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  farmer  s  average  yield  for 
additional  cropland  taken  completely  out 
of  production,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  total  cropland. 

In  addition  to  the  green  acres,  the  bill 
provides  that  participating  fanners 
could  produce  any  and  all  of  these 
grains,  and  receive  a  price  supF>ort  of 
80  percent  of  parity  during  the  first  2 
years.  85  percent  the  next  2  years,  and 
90  percent  of  parity  thereafter.  This 
can  be  done  because  32  million  acres  of 
cropland  are  retired  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  farmer  has  balanced 
production  with  consumption  and  his 
remaining  production  justifies  an  in- 
creased price  level,  at  very  little  cost  to 
the  consumer,  but  providing  a  tremen- 
dous shot  in  the  arm  of  our  Nation's 
economy 

With  no  surplus  production,  this  price 
support  schedule  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
very  little,  since  commodities  on  hand 
are  used  in  lieu  of  cash  outlay  Most  of 
the  county  ASC  offices  have  the  history 
and  acreage  record  for  every  farm  in 
their  respective  county,  hence  admin- 
istration costs  will  be  as  low  as  any 
possible  program  can  be 

The  green  acres  program  as  proposed 
contains  numerous  piovisions  previously 
advanced  by  other  able  and  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress.  The  payment- 
in-kind  feature,  for  example  may  be 
found  in  several  bills  including  the  feed- 
grain  bill,  where  it  is  now  m  use  The 
idea  of  pa>ments-in-kind  has  long  been 
advocated  by  such  able  colleagues  as  the 
gentleman    fiom    Iowa     !Mr.    Jensen!, 
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along  with  his  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ,  Mr.  Hoeven:.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  the  sen- 
tleman  from  Mississippi  :Mr.  WhittenI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ,  Mr. 
Marshall].  The  latter  gentleman  and 
I  were  the  original  authors  of  the  present 
conservation  reserve. 

I  personally  di.-^cussed  the  ereen  acres 
proposal  '.vith  more  than  400  fanners. 
ASC  committeemen,  county  agents,  con- 
servationists, livestock  men.  and  others 
representing  a  cros^  section  of  Midwest 
agriculture.  As  a  result  of  ^hese  discus- 
sions, the  initial  idea  was  considerably 
modified  and  several  very  valuable  im- 
provements were  made.  The  green  acres 
program  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
thinking  of  a  cross  section  of  farm  peo- 
ple and  the  leaders,  and  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge their  help  and  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  their  contribu- 
tions. It  is  a  program  which  requires 
only  one  administrative  verification — 
and  that  is.  the  proper  measurement  of 
the  20  percent  of  retired  green  acres. 
This  20  percent  can  be  rotated  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  Government  gets 
the  average — not  the  poorest — of  the 
farmland. 

Section  2  of  H  R.  40  provides  for  a 
nationwide  referend'om  to  permit  farm- 
ers to  determme  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  want  this  program  to  go 
into  operation.  Since  every  farmer  in 
the  United  States  who  produced  wheat, 
coiTi.  oats.  rye.  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
soybeans,  and  flaxseed  would  be  imme- 
diately affected,  all  of  those  producers 
who  produced  one  or  more  of  these  com- 
modities in  at  least  3  of  the  last  5  years 
would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referen- 
dimi.  If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers votmg  in  the  referendum  favored 
the  program  presented  to  them,  it  would 
be  in  effect  for  1962  and  thereafter  un- 
less the  Congress  authorized  and  the 
Secretary-  of  Agriculture  conducted  an- 
other referendtun  on  this  or  a  modified 
program. 

Section  3  covers  the  green  acres  provi- 
sion and  IS  the  cornerstone  of  the  entire 
proposal.  Beginning  with  the  1962  crop, 
all  producers  of  the  commodities  enu- 
mierated  earlier  would  be  required  to  put 
at  least  20  percent  of  their  total  crop- 
land under  green  cover.  Farmers  would 
receive  no  direct  compensation  for  so 
doing,  and  they  would  be  free  to  do  any- 
thung  they  wanted  to  with  these  green 
acres  other  than  the  production  of  price- 
supported  crops.  They  could  graze  it, 
cut  hay  off  of  it,  put  it  into  wildlife 
cover,  ar.v*  so  forth.  The  principal  stipu- 
lation would  be  that  it  must  be  under 
green  cover  and  not  in  the  production  of 
nonconscrving  crops.  This  is  mandatory 
after  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ducers have  so  voted.  This  is  the  only 
compulsion  or  control  m  this  bill. 

Ever^-one  we  discus-ed  this  with  ad- 
vised us  that  it  must  be  absolutely  en- 
forcible  To  make  it  effective  we  have 
put  some  real  teeth  into  it  by  providing 
a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction on  any  farm  not  in  compliance 
with  the  green  acres  provision.  This 
penalty  would  be  in  the  amount  of  one- 


half  the  value  of  the  violator's  total  pro- 
duction the  year  of  his  noncompliance 
and  we  beUeve  there  would  be  little  or 
no  noncompliance. 

Section  4  provides  a  vital  incentive  in- 
sofar as  farmers  and  our  rural  economy 
are  concerned.  Under  this  section  price 
supports  on  all  the  commodities  listed 
would  be  set  at  80  percent  of  parity  the 
first  2  years,  at  85  percent  the  next  2 
years,  and  at  90  percent  of  parity  there- 
after. The  reduction  in  surpluses  will 
make  this  possible  at  less  cost — far  less 
than  the  present  feed-grain  program. 

Section  5  contains  the  provisions  for 
the  liquidation  of  present  surpluses;  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  for 
the  protection  of  consumers,  world  mar- 
kets, and  food-for-peace  programs:  and 
the  balancing  of  farm  production  in  the 
future.  We  provide  for  that  balance  by 
regulating  the  amount  of  green  acres 
needed.  The  payment-in-kmd  program 
is  to  be  entirely  optional  with  the  pro- 
ducer, but  we  have  purposely  set  the 
rate  at  80  percent  of  average  yields  to 
make  it  attractive  to  producers.  We 
must  use  up  on  the  farm  the  bulk  of  our 
present  commodity  holdings.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  set  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent of  any  farm  which  may  be  tempo- 
rarily retired  from  production  in  the 
best  interests  of  farm  families  and  the 
local  economies.  Mr.  Marshall  and  I 
had  always  urged  this  step  in  relation  to 
the  conservation  reserve.  The  previous 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decided  other- 
wise. 

There  is  also  another  payment-in- 
kind  feature  in  this  section  relative  to 
the  green  acres  retired  from  cropland 
under  section  3.  To  protect  the  livestock 
economy  against  a  flood  of  cheap  hay. 
we  authorize  an  optional  25  percent  of 
normal  yield  payment-in-kind  for  the 
complete  retirement  of  this  cropland. 
Please  note  that  all  payments  come  di- 
rectly out  of  taxpayer-owned  commod- 
ity credit  stocks. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  acreage  di- 
verted either  into  green  acres  or  by  pay- 
ment-in-kind shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
acreage  already  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve. The  present  27  million  acres  un- 
der consei'vation  reserve  are  to  run  their 
course. 

Section  7  assures  producers  eligibility 
for  ACP  cost-share  payments  on  their 
farms.  Including  the  green  acres  and  land 
diverted  under  payment-in-kind. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  program 
shall  be  administered  by  the  farmer- 
elected  committees  which  are  already  in 
existence.  This  is  the  most  effective 
known  form  of  administration  for  farm 
programs. 

Section  9  directs  the  Secretai-y  of  Ag- 
riculture to  transmit  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  in  order  chat  the  operations 
of  the  green  acres  program  may  be  con- 
stantly reviewed.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides that  any  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  cropland  required  under  the  green 
acres  provision  shall  first  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  then  submitted  to  pro- 
ducers in  another  nationwide  referen- 
dum. 

Section  10  guarantees  to  cotton,  pea- 
nut, rice,  tobacco  and  wheat  producers 


that  no  terms  of  this  measure  shall  In 
any  way  affect  their  present  programs  of 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas  or 
price  supports  except  for  the  80  percent 
of  parity  price  support  floor  under  wheat. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  entire  program  proposed  in  this 
bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers  little  or  noth- 
ing more  than  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion and  the  release  of  surplus  CCC 
stocks  which  are  now  actually  costing  us 
about  $600  million  a  year  to  store.  The 
savings  in  total  costs  would  be  enoraious. 
not  to  mention  the  nationwide  benefits 
that  would  accrue  from  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  farm  economy. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill. 
H.R.  7444,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  and  for  other  purposes. 
Before  commenting  on  the  contents  of 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Jamie  Whitten,  for  the  efHciency  and 
completeness  of  the  hearings  and  the 
solicitude  he  has  shown  to  me  and  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  IMr.  Natcher). 
for  the  constant  aid.  advice,  and  as- 
sistance he  gave  me  throughout  the 
hearings.  I  have  derived  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  from  my  association  with 
Representatives  Carl  Andersen,  of  Min- 
nesota, Walt  Horan.  of  Washington, 
Robert  Michel,  of  Illinois,  and  the  new 
addition  to  the  committee.  Representa- 
tive John  Slack,  from  West  Virginia. 
My  recent  trips  to  the  farmlands  of  the 
United  States  in  Texas,  Puerto  Rico, 
California,  Arkansas,  and  Asia,  have  not 
only  been  arduous  and  pleasant,  but  also 
have  given  me  a  keen  insight  into  the 
agricultural  problems  which  beset  farm- 
ers and  the  American  people. 

I  would  hke  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  about  this  bill  and  about 
agriculture.  In  the  race  to  reach  outer 
space,  the  planets,  and  to  get  out  of  this 
world,  some  people  seem  to  forget  that 
the  most  basic  factor  In  our  national 
existence  on  earth  is  agriculture.  We 
should  never  forget  the  moral  of  the 
legend  of  the  semlgod,  Hercules,  wres- 
tling with  the  giant,  Antaeus,  that  the 
further  away  from  the  land  we  go  the 
weaker  we  become,  and  the  closer  to  the 
soil  we  stay  the  stronger  we  get. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  mainstay  of  our 
economy.  It  provides  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life,  food  and  fiber.  The  farms 
of  our  country  feed  not  only  the  180 
million  people  of  these  United  States, 
but  serve  the  needs  of  additional  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world.  They  ac- 
complish this  result  with  fewer  farmers, 
but  with  superior  technological  skill 
and  with  improved  machinery.  Agricul- 
ture provides  basic  raw  materials  which 
support  all  segments  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Reliable  estimates  indicate  that 
each  dollar  of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil 
generates  $7  of  income  throughout  the 
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rest  of  oui-  country.  Certain  programs 
which  ostensibly  benefit  farmers  and 
farms  also  carry  with  them  tremendous 
benefits  to  the  urban  dweller  and  the 
residents  of  suburbia.  If  I  seem  to  be 
an  apologist  for  farm  programs,  it  is  be- 
cause during  my  inspection  trips  I  have 
seen  and  observed,  and  during  the  hear- 
ings I  have  listened.  Also,  because  as  a 
consumer,  I  recognize  that  without  the 
produce  and  the  fruits  of  the  farms  we 
in  the  cities,  despite  hydroponic  devel- 
opments, could  not  last  very  long.  As 
a  consequence.  I  believe  that  despite 
many  abuses  and  weaknesses  in  the  farm 
program  that  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  city  folk  dovetail,  and  we  are  mu- 
tually def>endent.  Our  independence  as 
groups,  and  as  persons,  rests  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  dependent  on  each 
other. 

Recently,  in  February  of  this  year  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
.speak  before  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  A.ssociation  national  con- 
vention, which  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 8.000  members  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  my  talk  I  detailed 
the  reciprocal  benefits  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram to  the  city  resident  and  farmer. 
I  stated  at  that  time  my  observations, 
which  are  still  valid  today:  that,  if  we  in 
the  cities  feel  that  we  paid  taxes  to  un- 
derwrite and  finance  the  original  REA 
funds  and  loans,  history  has  demon- 
strated that  because  of  this  program 
we  in  the  cities  have  been  repaid  many- 
fold  by  increased  business,  by  better 
food,  and  by  increased  employment. 
The  report  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra  Benson,  described 
the  benefits  to  the  farmer  in  the  terms 
of  human  needs,  but  it  omitted  to  set 
forth  the  benefits  which  are  correlative 
and  which  have  been  and  are  being  gen- 
erated by  the  Increased  use  and  con- 
sumption of  electric  power.  I  beUeve 
that  these  benefits  and  the  relationship 
between  the  rural  resident  and  the  city 
dweller  are  Interdependent  and  go  hand 
in  glove.  They  should  not  be  overlooked 
but  should  be  emphasized. 

To  the  fanner  and  his  family,  rural 
electrification  means  many  things  and 
has  provided  many  advantages.  To  the 
farmer,  rural  electrification  has  meant 
a  radio  and  television  set,  warning  of  an 
oncoming  frost  in  Georgia  or  a  late 
market  report  in  Iowa  or  the  price  of 
cotton  futures  to  the  Texans.  It  means 
a  pleasant  evening  at  home,  a  political 
debate  between  candidates  or  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  family.  In  1959 
the  farmer's  new  gadgets  benefited  the 
city  man  by  opening  up  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  3.200.000  television  sets  with 
the  attendant  employment  for  the 
tradesmen,  the  electricians,  the  me- 
chanics, the  Charlie  Chaplln-type  au- 
tomatons. It  means  advertising  fees  for 
the  merchants  of  discontent  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  advertisers,  a  market  for 
the  television  broadcasters  and  their 
networks  which  span  the  Nation.  It 
mean."^  the  illegal  loot  for  quiz  showmen, 
diskjockeys.  and  quack  pundits  answer- 
ing the  $64,000  question. 

The  rural  electrification  program 
means  now  Uiat  the  farmer  has  light  to 


read  by  on  a  dark  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmer's  enjoyment  in  read- 
ing gives  a  reciprocal  benefit  to  a  city 
person  and  businessman  It  mean.*;  a 
sale  of  books  and  magazines,  book -of - 
the-month  club,  and  the  production  of 
electric  bulbs.  It  means  greater  circu- 
lation for  Time,  Look.  Life.  Reader's 
Digest,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  as 
well  as  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog. 

Rural  electrification  to  the  rural 
housewife  means  ironing  without  stok- 
ing a  range  red  hot  to  heat  a  flatiron. 
This  benefit  to  the  rural  woman  means 
sales  by  the  city  merchant,  increased 
production,  and  consequently,  increased 
employment. 

To  a  rural  youth,  the  benefits  of  rural 
electrification  means  changmg  his  mind 
about  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  city  and 
making  plans  to  stay  on  the  ranch  after 
graduation.  To  the  city  folk,  adminis- 
trators, and  officials,  it  means  that  the 
boy  who  stays  on  the  farm,  represents 
one  less  misguided  juvenile  delinquent 
In  the  city  streets,  and  one  less  person 
congesting  youth  houses  and  living  in 
our  overcrowded  cities. 

To  the  rural  farmer,  rural  electrifica- 
tion means  refrigeration — modern 
freezers  and  refrigerators — without  the 
inconvenience  of  lugging  ice  into  the  ice- 
iKJx  or  the  tedious  chores  of  preserving 
ice  in  a  icehouse  covered  with  sawdust. 
To  both  the  city  folk  and  the  rural 
farmer,  refrigeration  means  better  food 
all  year  round,  less  harmful  bacteria 
in  the  food  supply,  in  milk,  and  less 
contamination  and  p>otentlally  lower 
consumer  prices  of  milk,  meat,  and  Moz- 
zorelle — cheese.  To  the  city  manufac- 
turer In  the  year  1959,  refrigeration 
meant  the  sale  of  2.030.000  electric 
freezers,  3.780,000  electric  refrigerators, 
with  the  concomitant  employment  in 
production  and  in  trade.  To  the  house- 
wife, electric  washing  machines,  and 
electric  dishwashers  mean  less  drudgery, 
cleaner  garments,  and  more  leisure 
time.  To  the  city  people,  it  means  em- 
plojTnent.  sales,  of  numerous  deter- 
gents, such  as  Fab.  Comet,  Ajax,  Tide, 
Clean,  Lux,  and  Duz.  with  their  TV- 
doggercls  and  limericks  Summed  up. 
it  means  that  rural  electrification  has 
brought  about  a  greater  self-re.<;pect  for 
millions  of  American  families.  It 
means  comfort  in  the  home,  greater 
efficiency  on  the  farm,  and  dignity  to 
the  Individual,  and  a  train  of  benefits 
to  its  fellow  urbanites. 

This  farm  program,  the  REA.  for 
winch  we  make  appropriation-s  in  this 
bill,  ujxin  a  survey  was  found  to  have 
generated  a  billion  dollars  of  business 
annually  in  appliance  .«;ales  and  that  over 
4.200.000  have  purcha.<^ed  many  of  t'nese 
appliances  becau.se  of  the  availability  of 
electric  ix)wer.  Other  areas  exist  in 
which  interest  between  the  rural  con.- 
munities  and  the  city  ."sections  can  be 
spelled  out.  In  the  garment  and  textile 
industries,  I  believe,  a  .survey  would  be 
Informative  to  see  how  much  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  clothing  ha.s  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  people  resid- 
mg  in  the  rural  communities.  If  these 
relationships,  the  mterdependency   be- 


tween the  city  and  the  farm  people,  are 
fully  developed  and  explored,  and  the  re- 
sults publicized,  I  am  confident  that  rural 
lolks  would  not  feel  antagonistic, 
estranged,  or  indifferent  to  city  prob- 
lems, and  we  who  h\e  m  the  city  aiid 
read  about  soil -bank  payments  and  farm 
subsidies  might  be  more  sympathetic  to 
the  rural  problems  and  farm  pro^-rams. 

Because  of  the  widespread  notion  that 
the  farm  program  contains  features 
which  are  wasteful  and  which  are  give- 
always,  the  committee  m  its  report  has 
sought  to  identify  the  recipients  of 
America's  bounty  and  to  earmark  the 
objects  of  several  appropriations.  There 
are  appropriations  for  agriculture's 
regular  activities,  appropriations  restor- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  CoiTX)ration 
capital  impairment,  and  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance.  Some  of  these 
should  not  be  changed  in  logic  nor  in 
fairness  to  farmers,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  our  foreign  p>olicy  our  unemployed, 
our  children  and  oftentimes  our  con- 
sumers. Fairness  and  equity  dictate 
that  those  who  benefit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly should  be  made  aware  of  their  ob- 
ligations and  should  acknowledge  their 
participation  in  these  farm  benefits. 

ThLs  bill  recommends  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $5.948..'i66.000  a  decrea.se  of 
over  $140,000,000  from  thf  budget  re- 
quest. This  bill  recommends  for  regular 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1962.  the  sum 
of  $1,379,006,000:  for  reimbursement  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  this  bill  recommends 
$1,017,610,000. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  re- 
imbursement for  the  foreign  assistance 
and  special  activities  exp>enditures  made 
by  CCC  m  fiscal  year  1961.  the  sum  of 
$1.951915.000  To  put  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.s  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  the  committee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $1,600  million.  This 
bill  recommends  $345  million  in  loan  au- 
thorizations for  REA  and  RTA. 

The  committee  report  from  pages  12 
to  15  details  the  regular  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
include  agricultural  research  services 
which  do  a  tremendous  job  in  preventing 
and  eradicating  disease  in  livestock,  in 
animals,  and  in  poultry.  It  has  had 
great  success  in  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera, 
brucellosis,  and  airsacculitis  of  poultry-. 
This  research  helps  mankind  to  control 
insects  which  if  left  unchecked  would 
destroy  agriculture's  produce  both  in 
food  and  in  fiber.  While  the  farmer  is 
aided  in  his  endeavors  to  preserve  his 
production,  the  consumer  is  also  pro- 
tected in  the  t.vpe  of  food  he  eats  and 
the  clothes  he  wears. 

In  connection  with  the  price  support 
programs  wiiich  I  know  city  Representa- 
tives and  the  country  are  concerr;ed  with 
and  criiical  of.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  page  33  of  the  com^mittee  report 
wherein  the  price  support  costs  for  fis- 
cal year  1959  and  1960  are  listed. 

These  figures  show  that  while  less  than 
half  of  the  1960  costs  was  due  to  loss 
on  comm^^xiities  under  price  support  op- 
erations, that  pavinents  to  nonfann 
groups  exceeded  pavinents   to  fanners. 
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These  figuies  of  losses  show  that  the 
taxpayer  in  1960  subsidized  farmers  tx) 
the  extent  of  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  non- 
farm  groups  received  in  1960  over  $850 
million  for  storage,  transportation,  inter- 
est and  administrative  expense  These 
are  expenditures  which  should  be  cut 
down  and  can  be  reduced  if  the  faitn 
groups  and  other  ancillary  organizations 
cooperate. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  othei  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill  which  city  res- 
idents appreciate,  and  that  is  the  school 
lunch  program  The  bill  provides  $125 
million  for  fiscal  year  1962  in  cash  pay- 
ments for  school  lunches  This  .sum  rep- 
resents $5  million  more  than  the  budt^ets 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  have  provided  and  it  is  $15 
million  more  tiian  last  years  budget 
Of  tlus  $15  milhon,  $10  million  is  in- 
cluded to  provide  special  a.-.si.stance  to 
help  particularly  needy  schools  defray 
the  cost  of  serving  luncheon.s  to  needy 
children  Lanuuaae  i.s  included  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  At;riculture  to 
allocate  money  to  areas  of  the  greatest 
need  and  to  prescribe  standards  and  cri- 
teria under  which  the  fund  will  be  used 
The  school  lunch  program  serves  the 
farmer  by  providing  outlets  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  products,  it  helps  de- 
velop stronger  bodies  among  our  school- 
children, and  It  encouraijes  and  develops 
new  tastes  and  a  irr eater  consumption 
of  our  food  supply 

During  the  year  1960  62.975  schools 
participated.  In  1960.  12.800,000  chil- 
dren received  school  lunches  and  further 
substantial  increases  have  occurred  in 
the  present  .school  year  We  are  hope- 
ful that  with  these  additional  $15  mil- 
lion, together  with  the  $44  million  au- 
thorized to  be  used  from  section  32 
funds — that  i.s  the  cust/^ms  receipts — to 
purchase  red  meats  and  other  foods 
needed  to  provide  a  balanced  diet  for 
.schoolchildren,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the.se  appropriations  will  help  correct 
some  of  the  imbalance  which  has  devel- 
oped between  the  rate  of  Fe^leral  as- 
sistance and  the  rate  of  schoolchildren 
participation  In  this  program 

This  bill  deserves  your  support  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  passed 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  I  wi.-,h  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much,  and  I  am  sure  the 
membership  does,  the  speech  he  is  mak- 
ing here.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  all  Amer- 
ica in  his  service  on  this  committee,  in 
seeing  how  these  programs  f^t  together 
and  m  seeing  that  the  moneys  are 
handled  m  the  best  way  po.ssible.  Since 
lie  has  been  on  this  com^mittee,  the 
gentleman's  contributions  to  the  .school 
lunch  program  have  been  unmeasurable 
I  wish  to  say  agam  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  rendered  and  is  render- 
ing outstanding  service,  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  we  all  appreciate  it  very 
much. 


Mr  SANTANGELO  I  thank  the 
gentU-man  for  his   generous  remarks. 

Mr  MARSHALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MARSHALL  I  had  the  privilege 
to  go  out  through  the  country  to  look 
into  some  agricultural  problems  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  say  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  made  a  great  contribution  not  only 
to  people  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Nation,  but  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City  as  well  by  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large.  Every  time  we  met 
with  any  group  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  did  a  marvelous  job  of  public  re- 
lations I  would  like  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that  I  have  gotten  over  the  feeling 
that  New  York  was  a  city  that  did  not 
care  anything  about  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion because  through  my  association 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
have  learned  that  our  colleague  from 
New  York  is  concerned  for  all  the  peo- 
ple and  he  has  a  great  heart  for  all  the 
p>eople  of  the  United  States  and  he  has 
made  a  splendid  contribution  toward 
better  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  cities  like  New  York  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall!. 
My  colleague  has  been  very  helpful  to 
me  in  my  efforts  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the.se  problems. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  First  I  want  to 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
speeches  I  have  heard  in  this  House  in 
the  years  of  my  service  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  been  able  to 
do  that  because  he  has  studied  the  .sub- 
ject matter,  not  only  attending  all  the 
hearings  of  our  committee  but  al.so  hav- 
ing gotten  hearings  of  other  committees 
and  studying  them.  I  think  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  the  information  he 
has  brought  us 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  I(>wa,  and  I  might  say  that 
as  a  result  of  information  we  received 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  we  were  able  to 
save  the  people  of  the  United  States  $72 
million  last  year  in  storage  costs  alone 
by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  storage 
charges.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  tae  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  fine  statement  he  has  ju.st 
made  in  the  fif  Id  of  agriculture,  and  the 
part  he  has  pl;iyed  in  bringing  thp  con- 


sumer and  the  ma.sses  of  oin-  people  to- 
gether in  this  program  and  this  problem. 
He  has  made  a  fine  contribution  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  know  of  his 
particular  interest  in  a  project  which 
I  regret  to  say  I  find  no  funds  for  in  this 
bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-ealled 
research  facility  for  soil-water-plant  re- 
lationship at  Cornell  University  in  New 
York  State. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  this  facility 
is  listed  as  a  desirable  means  to  make 
a  study,  particularly  with  regard  .-o  .soil- 
water-plant  relationship  I  regret  that 
the  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  include 
funds  for  this  project  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  has  made 
reference  to  this  project  on  page  14  of 
the  report.  I  note  particularly  that  your 
committee  in  this  report  asks  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  care- 
ful reevaluation  of  the  priority  r>osi- 
tion  of  this  project  and  assuming  that 
if  the  Department  could  or  would  give 
this  project  a  better  position  by  way  of 
importance  the  committee  would  see  fit 
to  provide  funds. 

Will  the  gentleman  enlighten  me  about 
that? 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks  As  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  the  Sen- 
ate has  set  out  a  list  of  priorities  which 
perhaps  may  or  may  not  have  any  valid- 
ity today.  The  program  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  has  a  low  priority. 
Some  of  us  feel  it  should  have  a  higher 
priority  We  have  called  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  reevaluate 
these  programs  and  turn  to  the  present 
need  with  relationship  to  their  efficacy 
and  the  contribution  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  soil-water- 
plant  research  program  I  can  say  that 
we  considered  and  we  discussed  it.  We 
had  hearings,  there  was  testimony,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  testified  and 
made  a  wonderful  presentation.  Last 
year  the  gentleman  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  one-half  million  dollars  for 
soil-water  research.  We  have  asked  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reevaluate 
these  priorities  which  were  lumped  to- 
gether in  Senate  Document  No  59  to  de- 
termine whether  the  research  program 
in  which  the  gentleman  and  New  York 
are  so  keenly  interested  should  not  have 
a  higher  priority. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Has  the  gentle- 
man's committee  any  estimate  as  to 
when  the  Department  might  come  up 
with  a  reevaluation  of  this  project  so 
that  money  could  be  provided?  Not  this 
year.  p>erhaps 

-  Mr.  SANTANGELO  I  will  refer  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  lo 
answer  that  question  if  he  desires.  We 
did  refer  this  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  know  of  no  commit- 
ments or  any  indication  on  their  part 
as  to  when  they  will  come  up  with  a  re- 
evaluation. I  assiune  that  after  they 
read  our  rep>ort.  which  was  brought  out 
only  last  week,  that  they  have  had  little 
time  to  give  it  consideration  and  we 
will  hear  from  them  in  the  near  future 
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Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  WETS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  WEIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add    my   sentiments   to   those   just   ex- 
pressed by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  Harold  Ostertag. 

Research  in  the  field  of  soil-water- 
plant  relationships  Ls  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and.  for  that  matter,  to 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  disappointed  that  funds 
were  not  request(Ki  by  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Fieeman  or  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  a  soil-water-plant  rela- 
tionships laboratory  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

However,  I  am  encouraged  to  note  In 
the  committee  report  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  need  for  additional  study  in  this 
area  and  have  requested  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  careful  re- 
evaluation of  the  priority  position  of 
the  proposed  soil -water-plant  relation- 
ships facility. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  reevalua- 
tion will  be  completed  at  an  early  date, 
that  the  Department  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  assigning  a  high  priority 
to  this  project  and  that  the  Congress 
will  move  expeditiously  to  make  the  nec- 
essary funds  available. 

Mr.  BREEDINCt.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
the  wonderful  sp<'ech  he  has  just  made. 
It  is  real  heartening  to  find  one  standing 
before  the  microphone  in  support  of 
agriculture  being  a  Member  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  Member  from  a  metropolitan  area 
stands  up  and  speaks  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  just  done. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  fact  that  I  am  from 
a  great  metropolitan  area  also,  namely. 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  I  stand  for 
agriculture  needs  as  presented  In  this 
bill  by  the  committee.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  his  splen- 
did statement. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  appreciate  the  affec- 
tion you  folks  all  have  for  our  colleague 
from  New  York,  but  I  do  rise  at  this  time 
to  inquire  If  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Doy:,e1  Is  not  from  one  of 
the  biggest  dair./  areas  in  the  United 
States? 


Mr.  DOYLE.  Yes;. and  I  am  very  proud 
of  it. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Now  that  we  have 
spilled  some  milk,  let  us  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  being  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  Includes  a  new 
approach  to  helping  meet  the  always 
serious  need  for  additional  agriculture 
research. 

This  is  the  establishment  for  Ihe  first 
time  of  a  contingency  research  fund  for 
$1  million,  available  to  the  Admir.Lstrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
expedite  work  on  research  problems  and 
to  meet  special  research  needs  as  they 
arise. 

Members  will  note  that  the  report  on 
this  bill  states  In  the  final  parag-aph  on 
page  8:  Such  a  fund  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  give  Increased  emphasis  to  some 
of  the  many  special  problems  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  witnesses  this  year,  In- 
cluding basic  research  on  wheat  and 
grains,  research  on  the  improved  dlgesti- 
blhty  of  dry  edible  beans,  barley  and 
malt  research,  research  on  pear  decline, 
forage  and  range  research,  soybean  re- 
search, poultry  research — particularly 
with  reference  to  airsacculitis — i>oil  and 
water  conservation  research,  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  state.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  indeed  a  serious  need  for 
additional  attention  to  research  in  these 
fields,  £is  I  testified  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

As  an  example,  the  problem  of  pear 
decline,  which  renders  pear  trees  non- 
productive, has  become  alarmingly  seri- 
ous in  the  west  coast  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  California.  The 
problem  is  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  weit  coast  industry 
from  which  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Bartlett  pears  originate  The  congres- 
sional delegations  from  the  three  States 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  college  research 
people,  and  the  Industry  to  develop  a 
crash  research  plan,  the  only  ray  of  hope 
to  stem  this  unsolved  problem  before  the 
industry  Is  rendered  nonexistent.  The 
three-State  cooperative  program,  in 
which  the  Industry  and  the  States  will 
share  cost  responsibility,  requires  a  Fed- 
eral effort  in  fiscal  year  1962  of  $180,000. 
a  modest  sum  considering  the  urgency 
and  gravity  of  the  problem.  The  com- 
mittee, in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill,  has  allowed  $90,200  specific 
effort  to  this  end  In  fiscal  year  1962,  but 
has  stated  that  the  contingency  research 
fund  may  be  used  for  further  pear  decline 
research  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Other  specific  research  areas  where 
the  contingency  research  fund  may  be 
used,  and  in  which  there  is  specific  need 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  DLstrict  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  include  soil  and 
water  conservation,  hops,  dodder,  mint 
wilt,  sugarbeets.  and  di-y  edible  beans. 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee di.scussed  such  a  contingency  research 
fund  with  me  earlier  in  this  session,  and 
at  that  time  I  expressed  to  him  a  keen 
interest  in  such  a  plan  as  an  effective 
method  of  administration  of  additional 
research  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  has.  In  the  legislation 
and  report  before  us.  made  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  the  plan. 

Mr.    ANDEP^EN   of   Minnesota.     Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   [Mr.  HoranI. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield']' 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  concerning  their  sub- 
committee hearings  with  respect  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  four  regional 
research  laboratories  sponsored  by  the 
USDA.  and  what  significant  progress 
they  are  making,  if  any.  in  the  field  of  re- 
search for  greater  utilization  of  our 
present  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  repeat  his  question.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  was  ask- 
ing concerning  the  progress  report  from 
the  regional  research  laboratories  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
our  present  surplus   commodities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Progress  is  being 
made,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  An  ex- 
ample is  in  the  use  of  animal  fats  in 
plastics,  and  the  hearings  cite  ouite  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  successes  and 
of  development.  I  rafer  the  gentleman 
to  the  hearings,  because  they  are  spelled 
out  in  considerable  degree  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  E>oes  there 
appear  to  be  any  significant  break- 
through in  any  special  area  at  this  time? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  one  thing  men- 
tioned was  the  use  of  anunal  fats  in 
plastics  as  a  tremendous  break tiiro ugh. 
Animal  fat  is  the  one  thing  which  has 
little,  if  any,  market  and  of  which  we 
have  a  tremendous  suiplus.  By  the 
same  token,  plastics  are  becoming  quite 
a  big  consumer  item.  So,  tying  the  two 
together,  I  would  say  that  the  develop- 
ment that  they  have  had  there  has 
probably  in  itself  been  worth  all  the 
money  that  we  have  spent  in  this 
activity. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  There 
seem:  to  have  been  some  sentiment  in 
the  past  that  too  much  money  was  being 
spent  on  personnel  and  that  too  much 
of  the  funds  have  been  used  in  the  field 
of  pm-e  research  and  not  enough  in  the 
field  of  utilization.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  comment  on  that  phase  of 
the  problem? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well.  I  would  say  it 
all  depends  on  who  you  talk  to.     Tliose 
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tliat  aie  primarily  interested  m  utiliza- 
tion research  think  they  are  getting  too 
little  and  the  otheis  think  they  are 
getting  too  much.  Actually  we  are 
doing  a  lot  of  research  and  trying  to  get 
th.e  best  resulti>  posMble 

Mr.  HORAN  If  I  may  comment  on 
thi.s— and  I  do  not  want  to  consume  all 
of  my  time  on  this  phase — we  are  doing 
.some  very  good  work  in  utilization 
Now,  it  IS  true  that  we  can  make  indus- 
trial alcohol  out  of  wheat,  but  we  cannot 
make  it  economically  out  of  wheat  at  $2 
a  bushel  However,  .some  of  our  utiliza- 
tion research  is  m  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  wheat  products  for  consumption 
bv  the  human  individual,  and  that  is  a 
utilization.  I  think  m  the  right  direction. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yields' 

Mr.  HORAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL  In  the  bill  itself  there 
is  an  item  of  $600,000  to  press  this  mat- 
ter of  utilization  research,  particularly 
at  the  laboratories  at  Peona.  Ill  .  and 
Albany,  Calif.,  where  they  are  develop- 
ing a  high  grade  of  starch  used  in  the 
making  of  fine  grades  of  paper  I  think 
that  is  an  accomplishment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  I  thank 
the  gentlemaii  \(:y  much. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the 
w  ay  we  set  our  sails  that  determines  our 
course.  I  make  this  observation  as  we 
here  in  the  month  of  June  1961,  con- 
sider the  funds  needed  to  implement  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  which  begins  some  3  weeks 
from  now.  The  late  and  beloved  Sena- 
tor Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  once 
said,  and  it  was  hardly  orit:inal,  that 
everyone  was  entitled  to  his  own  opin- 
ion, when  he  found  himself  in  conflict 
with  the  late  President  Franklin  D 
on  this  particular  part 
budget  which  is  before 
leave  to  express  some 
own 

In  a  very  great  sense,  we  who  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  your 
servants  We  have  a  duty  to  perform 
for  the  entire  Congress.  We  try  dili- 
gently to  review  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  various  departments.  We 
have  in  our  mind  the  tax  burdens — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — which  oiu-  people 
shoulder  today  We  know  that  the  dol- 
lar. 100  cents  m  1939  is  43  9  cents  today 
We  also  note  whether  the  estimates  be- 
fore us  involve  increases  over  the  previ- 
ous year  and  we  delve  into  the  requests 
for  additional  personnel  It  concerns 
me  that  almost  every  revised  budget  re- 
quest does  this  If  we  are  to  maintain 
fiscal  sanity  in  this  country,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  that  we  do  this.  Inci- 
dentally. It  is  my  intention  to  have  more 
to  say  about  this  phase  when  our  sub- 
committee has  the  Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill  before  you  here  in  a  week  oi- 
so  from  now. 

There  are  those  among  our  adver- 
saries In  the  East  who  are  convince'^ 
that  the  United  States  is  headed  for 
."ome  dismal  years  of  fi.scal  instabilitv 
Hence,  oiu-  work  takes  on  an  added  im- 
portance. Not  only  should  we  think  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
who  will  be  callfd  upon  to  .'Shoulder  the 


Roosevelt,  Now 
of  our  national 
us  today.  I  beg 
opinions  of  my 


costs  of  our  current  efforts,  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  fi.scal  stability  of  the  United 
States  IS  of  vast  importance  to  all  our 
allies  in  the  West  and  other  friendly 
nations  These  projects  and  programs 
which  we  annually  consider  are  largely 
the  result  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress.  We  do  try  to  find  out  if  these 
programs  and  projects  arc  getting  things 
done  constructively,  or  if  they  are  "halt 
and  lame."  If  the  latter,  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  express  our  opinion  and 
tell  you  so.  Therefore,  today,  in  express- 
ing my  brief  opinions.  I  want  to  steer 
wide  and  clear  from  any  placing  of  par- 
ticular blame.  My  opinions  and  ob- 
servations, I  hope,  will  be  construed  as  in 
the  direction  of  constructiveness.  I  have 
served  on  this  subcommittee  during  the 
services  of  five  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture. Every  one  of  them  was  dedicated 
to  what  he  thought  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  farmer  Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  lose  sight  of  the 
principles  that  need  debate  and  di.scus- 
sion  when  we  dip  to  ciiticism  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  creation  of  horrid 
images  for  political  purp)oses  These 
certainly  ob.scure  the  i.ssue  and  fail  to 
solve  the  problems  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Every  one  of  these  five  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  has  served  during  peri- 
ods of  great  change.  Technological 
revolution  af  te  •  technological  revolution 
has  visited  our  American  farms  during 
the  last  .score  (■)f  years  What  was  new 
in  1942  was  ob.solete  a  decade  later,  and 
what  was  new  in  1952  is  often  antique  as 
we  consider  the  budget  items  here  before 
us.  When  I  observed  that  it  is  the  way 
we  set  our  sails  that  determines  our 
course.  I  had  reference  to  the  fact  that 
basically  the  sails  under  which  our  ship 
of  Agriculture  is  now  sailing  were  set  in 
1938 

At  that  time  we  had  visions  of  an 
ever-normal  granary.  And.  we  gave  life 
to  a  program  that  would  encourage  our 
producers  of  basic  crops  to  grow  more. 
They  did.  And  do  not  let  anyone  tell 
you  that  Amer.can  agriculture  failed  in 
it.s  ta.sk  of  wmring  the  war.  I  think  our 
boimty  today  is  the  greatest  asset  we 
have  for  finally  winning  the  peace  and 
ending  the  ccld  war.  But  the  ever- 
normal  granarv  idea  also  had  a  sort  of 
anchor  to  leeward  called  marketing  quo- 
tas and  acieaL'^  allotments.  This  trou- 
blesome addition  to  the  1938  program 
just  did  not  come  out  from  under  the 
political  rocks  until  1952.  Meanwhile, 
under  various  colors  and  garbs,  we  were 
helping  to  rebiuld  the  devastated  world 
Our  help  then  and  now  is  going  every- 
where, as  frorr;  a  Christ ian-Judaeo  na- 
tion, it  should  We  retooled  such  able 
competitors  as  West  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan For  a  while  we  helped  the  always 
competent  British  to  recoup.  And,  of 
coiu'.se.  we  helped  others  to  rebuild  their 
industrial  commerce  You  know  all 
about  that.  We  always  set  forth  to  aid 
the  .so-called  imderdeveloped  countries, 
and  we  have.  But  mo.st  of  these  coun- 
tries are  agricultural  and  their  progress 
adds  to  the  world's  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts which  concerns  us  here  at  home. 

In  the  last  10  years,  while  we  have  re- 
duced cotton  acreages  in  the  United 
States  by  well  over  10  million  acres,  the 


total  world  acreage  has  actually  in- 
creased. While  we  have  reduced  wheat 
by  9  million  acres,  world  acreage  has  in- 
creased by  64 '2  million  acres  We  have 
cut  rice  acres  here  at  home,  but  world 
acreages  have  increased  by  50 '2  million 
acres.  We  have  cut  tobacco  at  home, 
but  world  acreage  has  increased  by  l^^ 
million  acres  Only  soybeans  and  corn 
have  increased  in  acreage  here  at  home 
during  the  last  10  years.  But  mean- 
while, worldwide,  corn  has  increased  by 
48 '  J  million  acres  while  soybeans  have 
increased  by  nearly  18  million  acres  I 
mention  these  brief  facts  because  I  think 
it  is  time  we  stopped  and  thought  about 
our  domestic  problems  in  terms  of  the 
total  world.  At  this  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  privilege  previously  granted 
to  me,  I  would  like  to  insert  some  tables 
and  comments  which  briefly  set  forth  in 
more  detail  the  facts  that  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

World    acreage  0/  selected   cropn.    1950   and 
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COTTON 

In  1950.  26.949.000  acres  of  cotton  were 
harve.sted  with  a  yield  of  15,149.000  bales 
in  the  United  States.  In  1960.  15.316.000 
acres  were  harvested  with  a  yield  of  14,- 
309,000  bales. 

The  world  production  and  yield  for  the 
same  period  is  as  follows:  In  1950,  88.- 
315.000  acres  of  cotton  were  harvested 
with  a  yield  of  39.295.000  bales.  In  1960 
80  900  000  acres  were  harvested  with  a 
yield  of  46.995.000  bales.  Thus,  while 
worldwide  area  in  cotton  has  only  de- 
creased about  7.415.000  acres  during  the 
last  10  years,  the  United  States  has  re- 
duced its  area  by  11.633.000  acres. 

India,  with  the  second  largest  cotton 
acreage,  hai-vested  14.556.000  acres  in 
1950  and  increased  their  harvested  aiea 
to  18.700.000  acres  in  1960  Their  pro- 
duction was  increased  from  2  720,000 
acres  in  1960.  Their  production  was  in- 
creased from  2,720.000  bales  to  4.400.000 
bales  during  this  same  period. 
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China  has  the  tliird  largest  area  and, 
according  to  the  best  information  we 
can  obtain,  harvested  10  million  acres  in 
1950:  14  million  iicres  in  1960.  Their 
production  was  3.650.000  bales  in  1950 
and  7.500.000  bales  in  1960. 

The  only  countries  to  reduce  their 
acreages  in  cotton  during  the  10-year 
period  1950-60  were:  United  States  by 
11.633,000.  Brazil,  by  300.000:  Congo,  by 
215.000:  Egypt,  by  106.000:  U.S.S.R..  by 
350.000. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  al- 
though acreages  were  reduced  in  the 
above  countries,  the  total  production 
from  1950  to  1960  increased  in  every 
country  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congo.  Russia,  although 
reducing  acreage  by  350,000.  increased 
her  production  from  5,500.000  bales  in 
1950  to  6.800.000  bales  in   1960. 

;ORN 

All  countries  increased  corn  acreage 
during  the  period  1950-60. 

Of  the  total  world  corn  acreage  of  219 
million  in  1950.  the  United  States  had 
81  8  miUion  acres.  Of  the  total  world 
corn  acreage  of  267  5  million  in  1960.  the 
United  States  had  82  1  million  acres. 

In  1950.  the  total  world  corn  produc- 
tion was  5.385  million  bushels  The 
United  States  pioduced  3.075  million 
bushels  of  this  toial.  In  1960.  the  total 
world  corn  production  was  8.100  million 
bushels.  The  United  States  produced 
4  353  million  bushels  of  this  total. 

Russia's  acreage  totaled  119  million 
in  1950:  29  5  million  in  1960.  Russia's 
production  totalec  250  million  bushels  in 
1950  and  590  million  bushels  in  1960. 

Thus,  the  Unit«l  States  increased  its 
corn  acreage  three-tenths  of  a  million 
from  1950  to  1960  It  raised  its  produc- 
tion of  corn  by  1.1278  million  bushels. 

The  rest  of  the  world  increased  its 
corn  acr?age  48  2  million  from  1950  to 
1960.  They  raised  production  of  corn 
by  1.437  million  bushels. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States.  Canada.  A'gentina.  Italy.  France, 
England,  and  Japan  decreased  their 
overall  wheat  acreage  between  1950  and 
1960  by  19  millior  acres,  worldwide  pro- 
duction during  this  10-year  period  in- 
creased 1.840  million  bushels. 

This  is  due  to  many  reasons.  Russia, 
for  example,  increased  its  acreage  from 
95  million  acres  in  1950  to  148  5  million 
acres  in  1960,  Its  production  was  in- 
creased from  1.020  million  bushels  to 
1.700  million  bushiels. 

Likewise.  Indi.i.  Turkey,  Australia. 
Pakistan,  and  Spain — all  planting  10  mil- 
lion or  more  wheat  acres — increased 
their  total  acreaie  during  the  1950-60 
period  and,  thus,  their  total  production. 

Almost  all  other  wheat-producing  na- 
tions, whether  r'Klucing  their  acreages 
or  not.  increased  their  production. 

The  United  States  decieased  it,';  acre- 
age during  the  l(i-year  period  from  61  6 
million  acres  to  52  6  million  acres  Pro- 
duction, however,  increased  from  1.019 
million  bushels  t)  1.363  million  bushels. 
Canada  also  reduced  its  total  acreage  by 
4.1  million  acres  but  increased  produc- 
tion from  467  million  bushels  in  1950 
to  490  million  bu.'-h.cls  m  1960. 

The  total  wheat  acreage — worldwide — 
in    1950   was  424.2  million   acres.     The 


total  wheat  acreage — worldwide — in 
1960  was  488  8  million  acres.  Total  in- 
creases of  64.6  million  acres.  Russia's 
increase  of  53.5  million  acres  accounted 
for  most  of  this  increase. 

The  total  production  in  1950  amounted 
to  6.340  million  bushels.  The  total  pro- 
duction in  1960  amounted  to  8.180  mil- 
lion bushels.  Total  increase  of  1,840 
million  bushels. 

RICE 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States.  Egypt,  and  Italy  reduced  their 
total  acreage  of  rice  during  the  period 
1950-60.  worldwide  rice  acreage  and 
production  increased  sharply. 

Total  rice  acreage  in  1950  amounted 
to  237.967.000  acres;  in  1960  the  figure 
rose  to  288.630.000  acres.  Total  rice 
production  increased  from  337.850  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1950  to  487.560  million 
pounds  in  1960. 

The  United  States  decreased  its  acre- 
age from  1,637.000  acres  in  1950  to  1.- 
595.00(1  acres  in  1960.  However,  its  pro- 
duction was  increased  from  3.882  million 
pounds  in  1950  to  5.440  million  pounds 
in  1960. 

India.  Communist  China.  Pakistan. 
Indonesia.  Thailand,  and  Burma  on  the 
other  hand,  all  increased  their  acreages 
substantially  and,  thus  their  production. 

India,  for  example,  increased  its  acre- 
age from  76,135,000  acres  in  1950  to  82,- 
500,000  acres  in  1960 — an  increase  of 
6,365.000  acres  during  this  period. 

SOYBEANS 

All  soybean -producing  nations  in- 
creased their  total  acreages  during  the 
1950-60  period.  In  1950,  a  toUl  of 
36.015.000  acres  were  planted  throughout 
the  world.  In  1960,  the  fi.eure  rose  to 
53.995,000  acres. 

Production  rose  from  645.257.000  bush- 
els in  1950  to  976.850,000  bushels  in 
1960— an  increase  of  51  percent  during 
the  10-year  period. 

The  United  States  increased  its  acre- 
age from  13,807.000  in  1950  to  23.516  000 
acres  in  1960.  Production  rose  from  299  - 
249,000  bushels  in  1950  to  588,778.000 
bushels  in  1960.  a  production  increase 
of  87  percent, 

China,  the  second  ranking  soybean 
producing  nation,  increased  its  produc- 
tion 17  percent^ — from  298,5.30,000  bushels 
in  1950  to  350  million  bushels  m  1960. 

TOBACCO 

All  tobacco  producing  countries  ex- 
cept the  United  States.  Belgium,  France. 
West  Germany.  Algeria.  Iran,  and  Burma 
increased  their  acreage 

Worldwide  production  increased  dur- 
ing the  period  from  7,122  million  to  8,- 
895  million  ix>unds.  Worldwide  acreage 
increased  from  7.743,000  acres  in  1950  to 
9,479.000  acres  in  1960, 

The  United  States  decreased  its  acre- 
ace  from  1,599.000  acres  in  1950  l<.  1,- 
144,000  acres  in  1960,  Its  production  was 
also  decreased  from  2  030  million  pounds 
to  1,960  million  ix)unds  Of  the  total 
1960  worldwide  tobacco  production  of 
8  893  million  pounds,  the  United  States 
produced   1,960  million  pounds 

One  might  add  also  that  we  have  for 
at  least  12  years  been  shipping  Ameri- 
can know-how  abroad  to  encourage  new 
acres  and  to  show  them  how  to  grow 


more  per  square  inch.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  in  terms  of  prop>er  diet, 
there  is  a  food  deficit  in  the  world. 
Now,  these  things  that  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  free  world  are  all  good 
W^hat  we  have  been  doing  is  a  glowing 
testimonial  to  our  leadership  of  an  en- 
lightened Western  civilization.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is.  of  course,  to  ease 
out  political  corruption  abroad,  assist 
in  the  development  of  well-paid  middle 
classes  wherever  possible  and  embark 
upon  a  new  era  of  commercial  exchange 
that  will  make  us  all  happy  with  per 
capita  income  sufficient  to  make  paying 
customers  in  eveiT  country  But  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  And.  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  too  many  of  the  bil- 
lions on  this  earth  does  not  make  them 
very  good  customers.  They  can  be  in 
time,  impo.ssible  as  it  may  now  seem. 

One  of  the  big  items  in  this  bill  to 
which  I  heartily  subscribe  is  the  work  we 
are  doing  under  Public  Law  480  Under 
that  law,  we  are  sending  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  to  the  very  areas  where  the 
Communist  East  is  sending  the  stones 
of  political  promise  and  the  sabers  of 
fear.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  finest  mis- 
sile in  our  international  arsenal.  It  is  a 
true  belly  blow  to  our  adversaries.  Daily 
reports  reach  us  of  crop  failures  and 
food  shortages  in  both  China  and  Rus- 
sia, Daily  we  know  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  attended  land  re- 
forms and  efforts  to  step  up  production 
behind  the  Iron  Cui-tain.  Meanwhile, 
back  at  the  ranch,  we  are  prone  to  con- 
sider farm  legislation  as  though  the 
political,  economic  and  space  boundaries 
were  the  same  today  a.';  they  were  in 
1938 

True,  we  have  considered,  and  we  have 
enacted  certain  laws  affecting  agricul- 
ture. Most  of  them,  to  me.  at  least,  and, 
remember.  I  am  merely  expressing  my 
ouTi  opinion,  have  been  the  mere  adding 
on  of  sails  in  a  blind  and  stubborn  effort 
to  continue  sailing  in  the  direction  of  an 
ever-rising  sun  that  worked  so  well  until 
1952.  In  the  face  of  increasing  world 
production,  we  try  to  make  painless  the 
removal  from  production  of  acres  here 
at  home.  To  me.  the  answer  is  spelled 
out  in  those  programs  in  the  bill  before 
you  that  would  increase  consumption. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  main  purpose  of 
production.  There  are  many  such  items 
in  this  bill— ■^e.search,  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  an  activity 
that  I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  creating,  the  various  market- 
ing services  in  our  economic  divisions. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  bill  there  are 
programs  that  caj:i  help  in  the  needed 
purpose  of  consuming  at  home  and 
abroad  what  we  produce  instead  of  end- 
le.ss  and  expensive  storage. 

We  may  and  we  should  debate  the 
food  stamp  plan,  but  I  must  remind  you 
that  It  is  now  an  actuality  We  may  dis- 
cuss the  relative  responsibilities  that  at- 
tend the  more  than  a  billion  dollars  that 
we  annually  expend  as  a  nation  for 
school  lunches.  We  may  inquire  into  the 
donatioiis  of  our  bounty  to  CARE  and 
other  groups  who  so  nobly  help  the 
needy.  But,  we  can  at  least  take  comfort 
m  the  thought  that  m  these  programs  we 
are  doing  that  which  nature  meant  when 
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water,  sunlight  and  soil  gave  us  food. 
Balanced  nutrition  is  a  problem  in  every 
country. 

As  this  point.  I  al.so  war.t  to  remind 
you  that  under  the  continued  msistence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  Jamie  Whitten  we  finally,  a 
few  years  ago.  established  a  sales  office 
for  the  Coranaodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Imagine  the  world's  largest  corporatio;\ 
AUhout  a  sales  office.  The  result  of 
the  setting  up  of  this  office  has  been  re- 
flected m  a  proper  reduction  of  com- 
modities held  by  that  corporation. 

And.  so.  in  my  opinion,  v.e  should  re- 
set our  sails  ir;  terms  of  the  factual 
winds  of  today  Whether  they  be  com- 
mercial, political,  economic,  or  social. 
Why  should  we  ever  consider  the 
shackling  of  the  great  American  fanner 
when  those  of  other  lands  are  goaded 
with  our  aid  to  unlea.sh  their  latent 
powers  to  produce.  Why  should  we  con- 
sider, even  by  common  consent,  the  im- 
posing of  further  acreage  reductions  at 
home  upon  the  finest  agrarian  com- 
munity that  was  ever  developed  unless 
we  also  can  effectively  reduce  produc- 
tion elsewhere.  In  my  mind,  either  con- 
sideration is  repugnant  since  everj-one 
in  the  world  does  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  square  meal. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  a 
farm  bill.  I  think  there  are  good  things 
in  that  bill.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with 
title  I.  I  like  the  commodity  approach 
but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  assume 
that  there  will  be  wholesome  agreement 
among  our  national  producers  of  any 
crop.  The  result  of  attempting  to 
achieve  commodity  agreement  on  a  na- 
tional basis  could  be  fioistrating,  dis- 
heartening, and  destructive.  In  the  end. 
the  final  responsibilities  of  any  program 
to  further  control  acreage  allotments 
here  at  home  would  have  to  reside  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-  And,  that  is  an 
awesome  responsibility  that  I  do  not 
want  my  friend  and  neighbor.  Orville 
Freeman,  to  have  to  assume 

As  I  close,  let  me  urge  this  great  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  consider 
helping  to  set  our  sails  anew  The  shib- 
boleths of  1938  are  out  of  date  Food  is 
produced  to  make  whole  the  bodies  of 
men  everywhere,  not  to  be  stored  in 
Pharaoh's  bin.s  Fiber  is  produced  to 
cover  folks  against  the  elements  and 
shelter  is  needed  in  every  climate  In  a 
word,  let  u.s  bend  our  efforts  fr.r  con- 
sumption of  our  produce:  deny  the  ad- 
vocates of  acreage  restrictions  here  at 
home. 

Any  course  we  set  our  sails  for  will  not 
b^  pleasant  sailinsr  but  we  can  at  least 
be  reassured  that  we  are  .sailing  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  us  do  what  is  right. 
as  facts  and  conscience  tell  us  in  today's 
terms. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '!' 

Mr    HORAN      I  yield. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shir.gton.  with  whom  I  am  very 
proud  to  share  representation  of  our 
great  agricultural  area,  for  a  wonderful 
statement,  in  particular  the  very  sig- 
nificant pomt  he  brings  out  m  any  plan 
that  this  agricultural  admmistVation 
might  bring  up  that  would  result  in  the 


cutting  back  of  agricultuj-al  production 
at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  for  in- 
creased production  of  tiit-se  same  things 
abroad. 

In  this  connection.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man shares  my  interest,  and  our  inter- 
est, in  the  \\heat  marketing  plan.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  seen  the  recent  study 
Lssued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture entitled  'How  Wheat  Farmers 
Would  Adjust  to  Different  Programs." 
which  compares  the  effect  of  various 
wheat  programs  on  producer  income  and 
on  total  grain  production. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  have.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Washington,  I  have 
studied  that.  I  think  it  is  a  worth- 
while study  produced  by  Warren  Bailey 
and  Ronald  Aines  of  the  USDA  for  a 
commodity  group  which  is  national  in 
scope,  and  one  reason  for  getting  per- 
mission this  morning  to  include  addi- 
tional matter  in  my  speech  was  to  in- 
clude their  studies,  which  I  believe  cover 
this,  if  I  am  correct,  studies  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
serious  about  this  commodity  approach 
to  the  solution  of  our  farm  problems  I 
think  this  study  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  in  the  interests  of  the 
National  Wheat  Producers'  Association 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  for  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

How  Wheat  Farmexs  Would  Adjust  to 

DlFKEHENT  PROCKAMS 

(By  Warren  R,  Bailey  and  Ronald  O.  Aiiics. 
agricultural  economists) 

SI7MMAST  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  reported  here  was  undertaken  to 
see  how  representative  wheat  farmers  In  .spe- 
cialized producing  areas  would  adjust  most 
profitably  to  different  wheat  programs 
What  changes  would  occur  In  the  acreage  and 
production  of  wheat  and  other  crops?  How 
would  the  Income  opportunities  of  programs 
compare? 

Six  different  programs  were  studied  on 
representative  f.irms,  otherwise  Identified  as 
study  farm.?,  in  eight  specialized  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  In  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Study  farms  are  located  in 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Montana. 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  These  farms  rep- 
resent major  producing  situations  in  each 
area.  As  the  figures  are  not  area  averages, 
they  do  not  reflect  average  Incomes  among 
areas,  although  comparisons  are  valid  be- 
tween programs  on  the  same  farm. 

Program  features  used  Include  modifica- 
tions of  the  present  acreage-allotment  and 
price-support  program:  marketing  allot- 
ments and  stratified  wheat  prices;  and  no 
controls  or  price  supports.  "Prototvpe  pro- 
grams" constructed  around  each  feature 
specify  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  crops 
and  either  the  maximum  acreage  of  wheat, 
or  the  maximum  quantity  that  could  be  mar- 
keted. Many  other  combinations  might 
have  been  developed,  but  these  combinations 
include  the  major  features  of  programs  un- 
der discussion  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made. 

To  determine  the  adjustments  that  would 
ma.ximize  incomes  on  the  study  farms  with 
the  programs,  budgets  were  prepared  for 
each  farm.  A  charge  for  all  labor  at  hired 
wages  per  hour  Is  Included  in  expenses,  but 
no  charge  is  made  for  management  and  in- 
vested capital.  Crop  yields  are  the  average 
that  operators  of  the  study  farms  can  ex- 
pect with  average  weather  and  present  prac- 
tices. Crops  other^than  wheat  could  be 
grown  under  each  'program  without  restric- 


tion for  sale  at  the  following  assumed  prices 
(U.S.  average)  : 

Grain  sorghum,  bushel $1,01 

Barley,    bushel 90 

Dry    peas    (WasWngton   rarm),   hun- 
dredweight  _ 3  60 

Effects  of  each  specified  program  on  wheat 
acreage,  total  grain  production,  and  net  In- 
come to  managfement  and  Invested  capital  of 
study  farms  are  compared  with  effects  of 
program  A  (1960  acreage  allotments  and 
price  supports).  These  comparisons  are 
summarized  In  table  1 

Smaller  acreage  allotments  1  program  B)  ; 
With  wheat  prices  raised  to  85  percent  of 
parity  and  acreage  allotments  decreased  25 
percent  from  the  1960  level,  net  Income  to 
management  and  Investment  capital  would 
be  slightly  higher  on  most  study  farms.  It 
would  equal  the  income  under  program  A  on 
the  north-central  Montana  farm  and  would 
be  2  percent  below  the  Income  under  pro- 
gram A  on  the  northeastern  Montana  and 
eastern  Washington  farms.  Wheat  produc- 
tion on  each  farm  would  decrease  25  per- 
cent, but  total  grain  production  would 
change  very  little  except  that  It  would  In- 
crease 11  percent  on  the  northwestern  Kan- 
sas farm  and  16  percent  on  the  Colorado 
farm. 

Larger  acreage  allotments  (program  C): 
With  wheat  prices  lowered  to  66  percent  of 
parity  and  acreage  allotments  Increased  20 
percent,  net  Incomes  would  be  reduced  8  to 
25  percent.  Wheat  production  would  in- 
crease about  20  percent,  but  total  grain  pro- 
duction would  change  very  little.  On  the 
Colorado  farm,  the  reduction  would  be  8 
percent. 

Food  and  export  allotment  and  land  re- 
serve (program  D)  :  This  program  would 
Include  a  marketing  allotment  on  food 
wheat,  export  wheat  priced  at  63  percent  of 
parity  and  other  wheat  at  a  feed  price,  80 
cents  a  bushel  payment  on  food-wheat 
quota,  and  20  percent  of  the  wheat  base 
acreage  In  a  land  reserve,  at  the  1960  rate  of 
payment.  With  this  program,  net  Incomes 
would  Increase  on  all  study  farms  The  In- 
crease would  be  15  percent  or  less  on  the 
Kansas  farms.  20  to  25  percent  on  the  Col- 
orado and  northeastern  Montana  farms,  and 
34  to  39  percent  on  the  Oklahoma,  north- 
central  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
farms.  Wheat  production  would  decrease  on 
the  northwestern  Kansas  and  Colorado  farms 
and  increase  on  the  other  farms  The  Kan- 
sas farms  would  produce  only  marketing- 
allotment  wheat.  Operators  of  other  study 
farms  would  find  it  profitable  to  produce  all 
wheat  and  no  feed  grains  except  as  a  catch 
crop  on  wheat  seedlngs  that  fail,  Oper- 
ators of  all  study  farms  would  place  land 
In  a  reserve  to  earn  the  special  food-wheat 
payment.  Total  grain  production  would 
decrease. 

Food  allotment  (program  Et  :  With  mar- 
keting allotments  o:»  food  wheat  priced  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  other  wheat  at  a  U.S 
price  of  »125.  and  no  land-reserve  require- 
ment, net  Incomes  would  decrease  2  to  11 
percent  on  the  Colorado  and  Kansas  farms 
and  would  increase  5  to  19  f>ercent  on  the 
others.  Operators  of  the  Kansas  farms  would 
maximize  Income  by  producing  only  mar- 
keting-allotment wheat,  but  operators  of  the 
other  farms  would  produce  all  wheat  and 
no  feed  grains.  Total  grain  production 
would  increase  8  to  10  percent  on  the  north- 
western Kansas  and  Washington  farms.  It 
would  decrease  5  to  11  percent  on  the  Okla- 
homa and  Colorado  farms  but  would  change 
little  on  other  farms. 

No  controls  (program  P)  :  With  no  produc- 
tion controls  and  no  price  svipportJi.  net  in- 
comes would  decrease  on  all  study  farms. 
Incomes  would  decrease  least  1 19  percent) 
on  the  Washington  farm,  and  most  (66  per- 
cent) on  the  Oklahoma  farm.  Wheat  pro- 
duction would  increase  on  all   study  farms 
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except  the  northwestern  Kansas  farm  (  1 
percent).  Total  grain  production  would 
change  about  the  same  as  with  program  E. 

The  impact  of  eaoh  program  would  vary 
on  the  different  farms.  A  program  restrict- 
ing wheat  production  (such  as  the  restricted 
acreage-allotment  program )  would  favor 
the  farms  with  a  profitable  alternative  crop, 
svich  as  grain  sorghum  In  the  Southern 
Plains.  Conversely  programs  permitting 
production  of  addlt  onal  wheat  for  sale  at 
a  nonsupported  or  feed  price  would  favor 
farms  with  a  less  profitable  alternative  crop, 
such  as  barley  in  the  Northern  Plains  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Net  returns  from  a  land  reserve  at  1960 
rates  of  payment  would  be  higher  than  from 
wheat  at  a  feed  price  on  the  Kansas  and 
northcentral  Montana  farms;  higher  than 
wheat  at  the  nonsupported  price  on  the 
Colorado,  northeastern  Montana  and  Oregon 
farms:    higher  than  wheat  at  65  percent  of 


parity  on  the  Oklahoma  farm.  Net  returns 
from  the  reserve  would  be  higher  than  grain 
sorghum  on  the  northwestern  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa and  Colorado  farms;  and  higher  than 
barley  on  the  Montana  and  Oregon  farm 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  would 
seem  to  warrant  generalizations  to  cash 
grain  farms  other  than  study  farms  In  spe- 
cialized wheat-producing  areas. 

When  acreage  allotments  are  In  effect, 
operators  of  specialized  wheat  farms  grow 
the  allotted  acreages  even  though  wheat 
prices  are  supported  at  prices  as  low  as  65 
percent  of  parity. 

Even  at  a  feed  price,  wheat  Is  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  barley  on  specialized 
wheat  farms  In  Montana.  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  With  no  production  restrictions, 
specialized  wheatgrowers  in  these  areas 
would  produce  maximum  acreages  of  wheat 
and  little  or  no  barley  at  the  assumed  prices. 
In    Kansas    and    Colorado,    however,    grain 


sorghiun  is  more  profitable  than  wheat  at 
a  feed-equivalent  price.  With  no  wheat 
acreage  base  to  protect  and  with  unallotted 
wheat  selling  at  a  feed  price,  farmers  in 
these  areas  would  grow  all  the  grain  sorghum 
they  could  safely  grow  and  still  control 
erosion. 

The  best  Income-producing  crops  other 
than  wheat  are  feed  grains  on  specialized 
wheat  farms  In  both  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Forage  might  t>e 
relatively  more  profitable  on  livestock  farms. 
but  these  farms  were  not  Included  In  the 
study. 

Wheat  production  would  not  decline  but 
would  continue  for  some  time  at  least  on 
specialized  farms  in  the  Northern  Plains 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  even  if  the  price 
of  wheat  were  lower  than  any  level  now  seri- 
ously considered.  Income  would  cover  the 
direct  expenses  of  production  although  re- 
turn to  Invested  capital   would  be  reduced. 


Table   1.-   Kfferis  0/  specified  programs  on  wheal  acreage,  grain  protiuction,  and  income,  study  farms 
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'  Excludes  penliandlc  lountics. 

Although  Income  from  feed  grains  Is 
smaller  than  that  from  wheat  on  most  farms, 
the  Income  from  feed  grains  is  Impjortant 
to  the  specialized  wheat  farmer  when  wheat 
acreage  is  restricted.  If  the  farm  Is  to  re- 
main efBcient,  all  of  Its  resources  must  be 
used   productively. 

Total  grain  production  on  specialized 
wheat  farms  changes  very  little  whether 
wheat  or  a  feed  griln  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  is  produced. 

INTBODUCTIOK 

The  US.  wheat  Industry  has  operated 
under  essentially  tlie  same  production-con- 
trol and  price-support  program  for  6  years. 
During  that  time,  surplus  stocks  of  wheat 
have  accumulated,  and  public  expenditures 
for  storage  have  mounted.  The  situation 
that  has  developed  needs  no  documentation 
here.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  changes 
In  the  wheat  program  are  needed,  but  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  what  the  new  program 
should  be  has   not  been  reached. 

Views  differ  as  to  the  role  of  wheat  prices. 
Should  prices  chiefly  regulate  supply  and 
demand  or  should  they  assure  farm  Income? 
Some  persons  believe  that  it  would  be  best 
to  discontinue  pro<luctlon-control  programs 
and  price  support;.,  to  let  supply  and  de- 
mand l)e  equated  at  a  free  market  price. 
Others  think  this  might  work  If  enough 
wheat  land  were  retired  from  farming  by 
some  other  means. 

Some  persons  believe  production  controls 
and  supported  prices  should  apply  only  to 
the  wheat  needed  for  food  in  the  United 
States  and  possibly  for  commercial  exports. 
Let    farmers    produce   additional   wheat   for 


»  Rctum  to  laanagrnient  and  invested  capital, 
on  "Budget  Analysis." 


Computation  explained  in  section 


other  uses  if  they  wish,  but  In  competition 
with  other  grains  used  largely  for  fe<'d.  Still 
others  would  prefer  a  combination  of  pro- 
grams that  would  include  some  proluction- 
control  features,  some  price  supports,  and 
some  land  retirement.  Perhaps  most  of 
them  would  agree  that  the  wheat  Industry 
needs  help  In  making  adjustments. 

Views  on  proposed  wheat  programs  differ 
because  some  people  focus  on  the  aggrega- 
tive problem  of  surpluses.  whil«'  others 
stress  the  Income  problem  of  wheit  farm- 
ers. Information  is  lacking  as  to  how  vari- 
ous jjrogram  features  would  affect  the  pro- 
duction and  returns  on  representative  farms. 
We  need  to  consider  such  effecUi  In  the 
choice  of  alternative  programs.  K.iowledge 
of  the  Impact  of  alternative  prograc^  on  In- 
dividual farms  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  program  would  In  fact  isolve  the 
problem 

This  report  describes  the  Impact  of  dif- 
ferent programs  on  the  production  and 
Income  of  representative  wheat  farms  In 
specialized  wheat-producing  areas.  The  fea- 
tures examined  are  of  four  kinds:  (1)  modi- 
fications of  the  present  acreage-allotment 
program;  (2)  marketing  allotments  in  bush- 
els and  stratified  wheat  prices;  (3)  no  pro- 
duction controls  or  price  supports;  and  (4) 
land  retirement  alone  or  In  cor.  Junction 
with  each  of  the  other  programs.  Around 
each  feature  Is  constructed  an  example,  or 
prototype,  program  which  specifies  the  price 
of  wheat  and  other  crops  and  In  ijome  In- 
stances, the  maximum  acreage  c«-  quantity 
of  wheat  to  be  produced. 

Since  the  study  was  made  legisl,'  tion  has 
been  enacted  providing  an   emerge acy   pro- 


gram for  feed  grains     This  program  was  not 
included  among  those  studied 

The  analysis  deals  with  the  effects  of  spec- 
ified programs  on  Individual  wheat  farms, 
without  regard  to  the  aggregative  effects. 
In  fact.  some,  perhaps  all,  of  the  programs 
tested  may  not  be  "equilibrium  programs" 
in  that  they  might  not  balance  supply  and 
demand  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  at  the  as- 
sumed prices.  To  ascertain  the  aggregative 
effect  of  the  different  programs  and  to  test 
them  for  equilibrium  would  require  study 
of  many  additional  farm  situations  in  many 
areas.  Such  a  study  in  major  wheat -pro- 
ducing areas  is  now  underway  as  western 
regional  research  project  W-54.  This  report 
is  based  in  part  on  some  of  the  preliminary 
analyses  and  on  data  from  a  few  selected 
situations  under  study  In  projects  contrib- 
uting to  the  regional  effort. 

FARMS    STTTDIED 

The  farms  selected  for  study  are  repre- 
sentative of  cash  grain  farming  in  eight  spe- 
cialized wheat-producing  areas.  Six  are  In 
the  Great  Plains  and  two  are  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Five  are  in  areas  in  which 
wheat  Is  usually  grown  biannually,  alternat- 
ing with  fallow.  In  the  three  remaining 
areas,  wheat  is  customarily  grown  annually, 
after  wheat  or  another  crop,  but  fallow  may 
be  usf'd  when  rainfall  is  low  The  farms 
studied  are  in  areas  tliat  produce  three 
classes  of  wheat  Soft  White  Winter  wheat 
is  produced  In  Washington  and  Oregon  Hjird 
.Red  Sprme  wheat  in  the  Northern  Plain.";  and 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  in  the  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Plains. 

Although  study  farn^.s  represent  a  major 
production  situation  in  each  area,  we  do  not 
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irr.ply  that  response  would  be  the  same  on 
all  farms  in  each  area.  Farms  of  another 
size  or  with  different  resources  might  ^ind  it 
profitable  to  respond  differently.  A  study 
farm  is  not  necessarily  an  average  of  all 
farms  in  the  area;  usually  it  represents  a 
central  model  size  groi:p  Obviously,  the 
study  farms  do  not  reflect  relative  incomes 
per  farm  among  areas,  although  comparisons 
are  valid  between  programs  on  the  same 
farm.  General  ch.iracteristics  of  the  farm.s 
studied  are  shown  in  table  2. 

BUDGET    AN.\LYS1S 

The  analysis  presented  here  is  based  on 
farm  budgets  of  the  study  farms,  in  which 
production,   income,   expenses,   and   net  re- 


t  irn.H  are  c  rr.puted  Budgeting  determines 
tae  mt«t  prufitable  use  of  land  and  other 
res.)ur:es  of  the  farm  under  each  program, 
Considering  program  and  other  restrictions 
incidental  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
farm.  Several  budgets  or  partial  budgets 
may  be  required  to  determine  the  most 
profitable  production  plan  under  each  pro- 
gram. Budgets  also  permit  comparison  of 
the  economic  advantage  of  different  pro- 
grams on  the  same  farm — within  the  limits 
of  the  specified  assumptions.  Comparability 
between  study  farms  of  adjustments  to  the 
sam-e  program  is  achieved  to  a  degree  by 
using  uniform  program  assumuptlons  and 
a  common  set  of  prices,  adjusted  for  area 

T.VBLE  2. —  DeKcription  of  xludy  fanns 


and  regional  differences.  Comparability  la 
not  achieved  completely,  however,  in  that 
study  farms  may  not  represent  their  re- 
spective areas  equally  well. 

The  budgets  are  simplified  to  the  extent 
that  they  focus  on  crops,  the  chief  concern 
of  the  analysis.  Livestock  enterprises  found 
on  grain  farms  are  not  included  Budgets  are 
simplified  also  in  that  minor  feed  grain 
crops  are  converted,  when  feasible,  to  the 
major  feed  grain  crop  on  the  farm— grain 
sorghum  In  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains 
and  barley  in  the  Northern  Plains  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  These  simplifications  do 
not  affect  the  essential  validity  of  the 
results. 


Study  (arm 


West  crritral  Kansas 

Northwestern  Kan.<<as 

North wi»stprn  O kLihoma . . „ 

Kiistcrn  Calorailo . 

Nort hitler '^rn  .Montana ^ 

North  o-ruril  Montana 

Ea.stern  W' i^hlnirton 

Columl>ia  Ba^n,  Oreg 


Acrea8«in- 

- 

Farm 

Crops 

Wlieat 

base 

Acre* 

Acre$ 

.ler« 

640 

540 

440 

QAO 

770 

417 

960 

735 

718 

1.030 

l.HOO 

ni3 

1,200 

1.156 

578 

i.aoo 

1.156 

57» 

540 

.V.1) 

2.'i5 

1,630 

l.fiOO 

800 

Alternative  crop 


Orain  iiorKlium.. 

do  .  

...do 

--  <lo 

Barley 

--.  .10     

Barley,  peas 

Barley 


MetlKHl  of  crowlnc  — 


Wbcst 


Continuous  cn>ppinir    . 

Chi.-fly  fMliow 

Chlrfly  oontlnuoiucroppinc  ... 

Chirfly  fallow 

Ail  on  fallow 

...  do ; 

Chiefly  continuo<js  eropplntt   ... 
All  on  fallow 


Alt<TnatJve  crop 


Cliirfly  rontlniioiis  cropping. 

I>o. 

Do. 

I)o. 
On  fullow. 

Do. 
Both  ways. 
On  billow. 


In  the  ma.n,  bwdgeu  depict  the  most 
profitable  adjustments  on  the  farm  to  each 
program  situation,  with  consideration  given 
to  good  farming  practices  and  farmers" 
demonstrated  preferences.  For  example, 
gram  sorghum  on  fallow  Increases  the  haz- 
ard f  wind  erosion,  hence  it  is  to  be  avoided 
when  possible  Again,  some  farmers  may 
prefer  to  grow  all  wheat  even  though  another 
crop  might  pay  slightly  better  than  feed 
wheat  Farmers  might  grow  wheat  exclu- 
sively rather  than  provide  storage  for  two 
kinds   of   grain. 

Crop  yields  used  in  the  analysis  are  aver- 
age yields — those  that  farmers  operating 
simiLir  farms  can  expect  In  the  future. 
Yields  vary  under  different  programs  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  crop  sequence  For  exam- 
ple, the  yield  of  wheat  following  wheat  dif- 
fers fro.m  the  yield  of  wheat  fallowing  fallow. 
The  yield  of  sorghum  differs  when  the 
sorghum  fallows  sorghum,  wheat,  or  fallow, 
or  is  seeded  on  abar.doi.ed  wheatland. 
Wheat  yield.i  vary  al.so  because  farmers  tend 
to  select  the  better  land  when  acreage  is  re- 
stricted and  they  have  a  choice  of  land.  The 
production  shown  m  -.ne  tables  excludes 
seed   requirements 

Expenses  m  the  oud?et  analysis  were  com- 
puted at  the  1959  cost  rates  per  unit.  Ex- 
penses include  the  usual  Inputs  of  motor 
fuel  and  lubricants,  repairs,  treatment  of 
seed,  fertilizer  and  chemicals  at  common 
rates  of  application,  property  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, motor  licenses,  custom  hire  (as  appli- 
cable),    depreciation,     hired    labor,     and     a 


charge  for  operator  labor  at  the  hired  wage 
rate  per  hour.  With  all  labor  Included,  the 
farm  incomes  tinder  the  programs  have 
greater  comparability.  Not  included  Is  a 
charge  for  the  use  of  capital,  or  for  man- 
agement. 

Commodity  prices  used  in  the  analysis  are 
assumed  to  be  at  the  farm  level.  All  prices 
were  adjusted  for  prevailing  regional  and 
area  differences:  they  are  for  the  average 
grade  of  product  marketed  in  the  area.  In 
programs  under  which  wheat  prices  are  sup- 
ported, the  US  average  price  was  computed 
relative  to  parity,  then  adjusted  to  the  area. 
Nonsupported  wheat  prices  and  prices  of 
other  comaiodltles  summarized  In  table  3  are 
those  assumed  for  purposes  of  the  study. 
None  of  the  prices  are  necessarily  equilibri- 
um prices  in  the  aggregate  sense,  that  is. 
they  might  not  equilibrate  aggregate  supply 
and  demand  If  the  adjustments  induced  by 
the  various  prog;rams  were  widely  adopted. 
As  estimates  of  equilibrium  prices  were  not 
available,  the  prices  used  are  approxima- 
tions Judged  to  be  the  best  available  for 
this  analysis.  Even  though  these  prices  are 
not  based  on  supply-demand  analysis,  they 
serve  the  purposes  of  comparability  among 
programs. 

Net  farm  income  In  the  budget  analysis  is 
gross  Income  minus  expenses  as  defined.  It 
is  the  return  to  management  and  to  capital 
investment  in  the  farm  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  budget  analysis  is  based  on  full  own- 
ership of  the  farm.  No  appraisal  was  made 
of  the  Income  effects  of  the  programs  to  ten- 


ant operators.  Moreover,  the  analysis  does 
not  consider  problems  that  might  occur  in 
adjusting  from  the  present  program  to  a 
new  one  Problems  of  this  kind  might  de- 
lay some  farmers  in  making  the  adjustments 
found  to  be  most  profitable.  The  question 
of  implementing  a  program  was  not  an  ex- 
pressed purp>oee  of  the  study  reported. 

PROCKAUS     STTTDtCO 

The  programs  used  In  the  study  Include 
the  major  types  of  features  proposed  or  dis- 
cussed. An  example,  or  prototype,  program 
w.xs  constructed  around  each  feature  to 
specify  the  conditions  under  which  wheat 
Is  produced  and  Its  price  These  specifica- 
tions and  prices  were  selected  arbitrarily 
for  purpoeee  of  the  analysis.  For  easy  ref- 
erence, programs  are  Identified  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  they  are  described  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow. 

Acreage  allotments,  1960  (program  A): 
This  is  essentially  the  present  (1960)  acre- 
age-allotment program,  but  without  the 
conservation  reserve.  It  consists  of  the 
1960  wheat  acreage  allotments  (harvested 
basis)  with  the  price  of  wheat  supported  at 
a  U.S.  average  price  of  »1.80  a  bushel,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  75  percent  of  parity.  Pen- 
alties, which  are  not  specified,  effectively 
limit  production  to  the  allotted  acreage. 
Other  crops  can  be  produced  and  marketed 
freely  at  the  assumed  prices  ( table  3  ) .  The 
situation  under  this  program  Is  tised  as  a 
basis  for  comparing  situations  under  other 
programs. 


T.\BLE  3. — Crop  pricrs  per  bushel  estahlishe<l  for  budyrt  analjjsif,  study  far rtix 


Item 


Wheat  »t— 

90  percent  parity  ... 

><.'  ;wnmt  jtarity 

''■  .K-rivnt  (larity 

'>•'•  p>rwnt  i)arttjr 

Non,supt)orti:d  price . 

Feo<l  price  ' 

Or»in  sorghum "" 

Barley " 

I'BivS       ._ 


West  central   .Vorthwestom  .Vorthwestem 
Kansas  Kansas  Oklaboma 


DnUart 

Donam 

2.  15 

2  12 

2.02 

2.00 

1  82 

1.7» 

1  56 

l..>3 

i.ae 

1  24 

i.ao 

1.W 

1.02 

LOO 

Eastern 
Colorado 


Doaart 
2  14 
2.03 
1.78 
1.54 
I  24 
1.13 


Dollar  t 
2.12 
2.00 
1.77 

1  ..sa 

1  22 

1.01 

.86 


-Vortheastom 
Montana 


Dottar» 
2  08 
1  95 
1.72 
1.47 
M9 
1.06 


North  central 
Montana 


.72 


iMUari 
1.  l»fi 
1.H4 
1.61 
1.36 
1.12 
1.00 


.60 


•,iul'v!^li''f^duig  v'^^'^^"^""""  ^'^  ^^  produced  In  the  area,  adjusted  tor 


Eastwn 
W)ishlngton 


DoUax* 
2.10 
1  M 
1.75 
1  53 
1.20 
1.30 


.83 

*2.eo 


Columbia 
Ujisiii,  Orec. 


DollttTI 

2.15 
2  OS 
!  7« 
1.56 
1.2S 
1.2S 


87 


Assamed 
United  8t»ies 


D«lUrt 

X16 
Z04 
1.80 
l.M 
LV 


•l.M 
.MO 


»  Equivalent  to  U.S.  price  of  $1.S0  per  hundred weiabt. 
•  Price  per  hundredweight. 
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Smaller  acreage  allotments  (program  B)  : 
Under  this  program,  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments would  be  25  percent  smaller  than 
those  under  program  A.  but  the  price  of 
wheat  would  be  supported  at  a  U.S.  average 
price  of  $2.04  a  bushel,  about  85  percent  of 
parity.  Other  conditions  would  be  the  same 
as  under  program  A.  Program  B  is  Intended 
to  determine  the  production  and  effects  on 
the  study  farms  with  smaller  acreage  allot- 
ments combined  with  higher  wheat  prices. 

Larger  acreage  allotments  (program  C): 
Under  program  C,  wheat  acreage  allotmenu 
would  be  20  percent  larger  than  those  under 
program  A.  but  the  price  of  wheat  would  be 
supported  at  a  U.S.  average  of  tl.Se  a  bushel, 
about  65  percent  of  parity.  Other  conditions 
would  be  the  same  as  under  program  A.  The 
purpose  of  program  C  is  to  determine  the 
production  and  Income  effect  on  the  study 
farms  of  larger  wheat  acreage  allotments 
combined  with  lower  support  prices. 

Pood  and  export  allotment  (program  D)  : 
With  this  program,  each  farm  would  have  a 
wheat  marketing  allotment  in  bushels  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  normal  yield  on  the  1960 
wheat  base  acreage.  The  marketing  allot- 
ment is  presumed  to  be  the  farm  share  of  the 
wheat  required  for  domestic  food  uses  and 
exports.  This  quantity  of  wheat  would  be 
supported  at  a  U.S.  average  price  of  $1.56  a 
bushel,  al>out  65  percent  of  parity.  Other 
wheat  could  be  grown  and  sold  at  a  feed- 
equivalent  price,  based  on  the  price  of  the 
predominant  feed  grain  grown  in  the  study 
farm  locality.  The  farm  has  a  food  wheat 
quota  in  bushels  equal  to  five-twelfths  of 
the  normal  jield  on  its  1960  wheat  base 
acreage.  The  farmer  could  earn  a  payment 
of  80  cents  a  bushel  on  the  food  quota  by 
contracting  20  percent  of  his  wheat  base 
acreage  in  a  land  reserve.  In  areas  where 
wheat  Is  commonly  grown  on  fallow,  an 
equal  acreage  of  fallow  land  must  be  put 
Into  the  reserve.  This  acreage  depiends  upon 
the  proportion  of  wheat  grown  in  fallow 
In  1959.  Land  in  the  reserve  earns  annual 
rental  payments  equal  to  the  1960  rates  of 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  The  farm- 


er would  not  be  required  to  put  the  land  in 
the  reserve  If  he  wanted  to  forgo  the  pay- 
ment of  80  cents  a  bushel  on  his  food  wheat 
quota.  The  total  land-reserve  pajmient  per 
farm  would  not  be  limited.  There  would  be 
no  other  form  of  land  reserve.  Other  crops 
could  be  produced  on  any  remaining  land 
and  sold  at  the  assumed  prices  (table  3) . 

With  program  D.  the  farmer  could  carry 
over  wheat  to  apply  against  his  marketing 
allotment  or  food  quota  of  a  later  year.  He 
or  the  trade  would  store  the  extra  produc- 
tion from  a  bumper  crop.  With  the  present 
acreage-allotment  program,  most  of  the 
carryover  Is  stored  by  the  Government. 

Food  allotment  (program  E»  :  This  program 
is  a  similar  though  simplified  version  of  pro- 
gram D.  Each  farm  would  have  a  marketing 
allotment  in  bushels  equal  to  normal  yield 
on  five-twelfths  of  the  1960  wheat  base 
acreage.  This  quantity  of  wheat  would  be 
equal  to  the  food  quota  In  program  D.  The 
price  of  allotment  wheat  would  be  supported 
at  a  U.S.  average  price  of  $2  16  a  bushel, 
about  90  percent  of  parity.  No  special  pay- 
ment could  be  earned  by  participation  in  a 
land  reserve.  In  fact,  no  land-reserve  pro- 
gram is  assumed.  Other  wheat  might  be 
grown  and  sold  at  a  nonsupported  price  of 
$1.25  a  bushel,  U.S.  average.  Presumably, 
nonallotment  wheat  would  be  exported,  but 
some  of  it  would  be  used  for  feed.  Other 
crops  could  be  produced  and  sold  freely  at 
the  assumed  prices  (table  3). 

With  program  E.  the  farmer  could  carry 
over  wheat  to  apply  against  his  marketing 
allotment,  and  he  or  the  trade  would  store 
any   extra    production. 

No  controls  (program  F)  :  Under  program 
F,  wheat  and  other  crops  could  be  produced 
in  any  quantity  as  no  acreage  or  marketing 
restrictions  would  be  in  effect.  Wheat  would 
sell  at  a  nonsupported  price,  $1.25  a  bushel. 
U.S.  average.  Other  crops  would  sell  at  the 
assumed  prices  (table  3).  There  would  be 
no   land-reserve  program. 

The  chief  production-control  and  price 
features  of  the  programs  studied  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


Program 


A. 
B. 
O. 
D. 

B. 

r. 


Control 


1900  sereace  allotment 

76  percent  oJ  1960  arreafe  allotment 

120  percent  of  1960  acreage  allotmerU 

Marketing  allotment:  ^  normal  yldJ  on  1960  wheat  base  acreage... 

Food  wheat  quota:  M«  normal  yield  on  1960  wheat  base  screefe 

M«rketing  allotment:  ^U  normal  yield  times  1960  wheat  bese  acreage. 
None 


Wheat  support  level 


Price  of 
wheat 


76  percent  of  parity.. 
86  percent  of  [»aril  y .. 
65  percent  of  parity.. 

do 

80  cents  a  bushel 

90  percent  of  parity.. 
None ... 


Doaart 
l.RO 
2.04 
1.56 
1.56 


2.16 
1.25 


With  other  specifications,  the  programs 
would  affect  the  study  farms  differently.  For 
example,  if  in  program  C,  the  price  of  wheat 
were  at  70  Instead  of  65  percent  of  parity,  net 
farm  income  would  be  about  equal  to  that 
with  program  A. 

ECONOMIC  SETTING  FOR  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  adjustments  that  wheat  farmers  make 
to  programs  are  influenced  by  several  key 
things.  One  is  the  comparative  returns  from 
wheat  and  alternative  crops.  Another  Is  the 
restriction  imposed  by  crop  sequences — crop 
A  may  readily  follow  crop  B  but  not  crop 
C.  This  becomes  Important  when  the  choice 
includes  fall-seeded  and  spring-seeded  crops 
and  when  some  crops  are  grown  on  fallow 
and  others  in  annual  cropping. 

Traditionally,  wheat  has  been  the  crop  of 
highest  return  on  the  study  farms.  General- 
ly, It  Is  the  crop  best  adapted  ecologically 
to  climate  and  soils.  It  often  3rlelds  more 
pounds  of  grain  per  acre  than  other  crops, 
except  the  recent  hybrid  sorghums,  which 
In  some  instances  yield  equally  well. 

For  various  reasons,  wheat  may  be  grown 
on  study  farms  when  comparative  average 
returns  seem  to  favor  other  crops.  Farmers 
seed  wheat  whenever  crop  proepects  are  es- 


pecially favorable  because  hlgh-yleldlng 
wheat  may  pay  better,  even  at  a  moderate 
price,  than  another  crop.  Moreover,  yield 
prospects  for  the  other  crop  may  not  be 
as  good  at  the  time.  Some  farmers  may 
prefer  to  grow  only  one  crop  (wheat)  be- 
cause two  or  more  crops  would  complicate 
storage.     Other  farmers  have  other  reasons. 

After  wheat,  the  next  best  paying  crop  on 
the  study  farms  usually  Is  a  feed  grain  (table 
4) .  Much  of  the  land  Is  diverted  to  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  when  the  acreage  of  wheat 
Is  restricted  by  programs.  Budget  analyses 
show  that  returns  from  forage  are  not  as 
high  as  retxirns  from  feed  grains  on  the  study 
farms.  Forage  crops  may  pay  better  on 
farms  that  specialize  In  livestock. 

On  the  west-central  Kansas  study  farm, 
net  returns  from  grain  sorghum  are  higher 
than  wheat  at  a  nonsuppKjrted  price  but  lower 
than  wheat  priced  at  65  percent  of  parity 
( table  4 ) .  Net  returns  from  grain  sorghum 
are  nearly  equal  to  returns  from  fallow- 
wheat  priced  at  65  percent  of  parity.  Most 
wheat  is  grown  under  annual  cropping,  but 
in  p>erlods  of  low  rainfall  some  wheat  is  grown 
on  fallow.  Another  consideration  is  that 
farmers  wish  to  maintain  their  wheat  base 
acreace  when  acreage  allotments  are  In  effect. 


Grain  sorghum  Is  the  best  paying  alterna- 
tive crop  to  winter  wheat  on  the  northwest- 
ern Kansas  farm.  Net  returns  from  grain 
sorghum  at  the  assumed  price  are  higher 
than  the  returns  from  wheat  at  the  non- 
suppKjrted  price  but  lower  than  those  from 
wheat  priced  at  65  percent  of  parity  (table 
4).  However,  farmers  restrict  the  acreage 
of  grain  sorghum  because  It  creates  an 
erosion  hazard,  especially  when  it  is  grown 
on  fallow  land.  Grain  sorghum  after  wheat, 
as  when  in  a  wheat-grain  sorghum-fallow 
rotation,  is  less  erosive. 

On  the  Oklahoma  study  farm,  grain 
sorghum  pays  better  than  other  grain  crops, 
although  even  at  a  feed  price,  it  Is  a  rela- 
tively poor  alternative  to  winter  wheat. 
Hence  this  study  farm  would  grow  little.  If 
any,  grain  sorghum  If  the  acreage  of  wheat 
were  not  restricted  by  programs.  Both  wheat 
and  Eorghum  are  grown  without  the  use  of 
fallow. 

Grain  sorghum  Is  also  the  best  paying 
alternative  crop  to  winter  wheat  on  the  Colo- 
rado study  farm,  although  ret\u-ns  per  acre 
are  somewhat  below  those  from  wheat  priced 
at  65  percent  of  parity.  Much  of  the  sor- 
ghimi  Is  grown  on  abandoned  winter  wheat 
land;  wheat  abandonment,  resulting  mainly 
from  low  rainfall,  averages  about  29  percent 
of  the  seeded  acreage.  If  not  planted  to 
sorghum,  the  abandoned  wheatland  can  be 
summer  fallowed  and  may  be  seeded  back 
to  winter  wheat  in  the  fall. 

Spring-seeded  barley  Is  the  chief  crop 
alternative  to  wheat  on  the  Montana  study 
farms.  Even  so,  returns  from  barley  are 
relatively  low.  averaging  less  than  wheat  at 
a  feed  price  (table  4).  Consequently,  little, 
if  any,  barley  is  grown  profitably  on  the  study 
farms  except  when  programs  control  the 
acreage  of  wheat.  Because  of  limited  mois- 
ture, both  wheat  and  barley  are  grown  on 
fallow.  On  the  northeastern  Montana  farm, 
both  crops  sire  spring  seeded.  Pall-seeded 
wheat  is  grown  on  the  north-central  Mon- 
tana farm  If  the  wheat  winterkills,  the  land 
can  be  seeded  to  spring  wheat  or  barley  anc^ 
a  crop  will  be  made  the  same  year. 

On  the  Washington  study  farm,  winter 
wheat  is  the  major  crop,  although  spring 
wheat  is  seeded  on  fields  where  the  winter 
wheat  kills  out.  Winter  wheat  Is  now  grown 
chiefly  In  annual  cropping,  whereas  10  to  20 
years  ago  It  was  usvially  grown  on  fallow. 
At  that  time,  the  problem  with  annual 
cropping  was  the  slow  rate  of  decomposition 
of  straw  from  the  preceding  crop,  which 
meant  that  the  soil  nitrogen  was  tied  up 
and  the  wheat  seedling  starved.  Nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  now  applied  to  hasten  decom- 
position and  to  feed  the  young  seedlings. 
The  shift  to  annual  cropping  and  the  use 
of  fertilizer  has  greatly  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  farm  for  wheat  production. 
Some  clean,  cultivated  fallow  has  been  re- 
tained chiefly  to  control  thistle  and  other 
weeds.  The  chief  alternative  crops  a.e  bar- 
ley and  dry  peas,  but  at  the  assumed  prices, 
neither  crop  would  pay  as  well  as  wheat — 
even  at  a  feed  price  ( table  4 1 .  Pea  produc- 
tion is  held  In  check  by  market  prices  rather 
than  availability  of  land.  Hence,  barley  is 
the  chief  alternative  crop  when  wheat  acre- 
age is  restricted  by  programs.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  peas  may  be  g^own  on  fallow  or  In 
annual  cropping. 

On  the  Oregon  study  farm,  winter  wheat 
Is  the  best-adapted  and  best-paying  crop. 
Wheat  Is  grown  on  fallow  land.  Annual 
cropping  with  the  aid  of  nitrogen  fertiliza- 
tion has  been  tried,  but  it  has  no  advantage 
over  the  fallow  system  In  the  locale  of  the 
study  farm.  Spring  wheat  is  seeded  on 
abandoned  fields  of  fall-seeded  wheat  Bar- 
ley, the  next  best  paying  crop,  gives  a  re- 
turn much  below  that  of  wheat  even  at  a 
feed  price.  Traditionally,  the  barley  has 
been  a  spring-seeded  variety  but  in  recent 
years,  hardy  fall-seeded  vnrietles  that  yield 
more  bushels  than  spring  barley  have  been 
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developed       Both  wheat  and  bar>v  nre  grown 
on  fallow  land 

ADJUSTMENTS   TO   PROGR^M.S 

In  tliiB  section,  the  adjustment*  tha'  the 
study  farms  would  make  to  maximize  pr  iflts 
under  each  program  are  discussed  The  ei- 
fects  on  acrea£;e  and  production  of  wheat  and 
other  crops  and  on  expenses  and  net  returns 


ire  •>b>er.»-d  Since  the  present  situation 
on  stady  farms  Is  represented  essentially  by 
proEiram  A    this  program  is  the  basis  for  com- 

p.Hr; :.2    ■•'rif-r  programs. 

Program    a  — 1960   wheat   acreage  allotments 
and  prices 
Program   A    is   similar    to   the    1960    wheat 
program  except  that  no  land-reserve  program 


is  assumed.  Tlie  wheat  acreage  allotments 
would  average  aboxit  65  U.>  70  percent  of  the 
acreage  of  wheat  grown  before  allotments 
came  Into  efTect  In  1954.  Allotments  would 
be  in  terms  of  acreage  harvested.  Wheat 
prices  would  be  supported  at  a  U.S  average 
price  of  $1  80  a  bushel,  about  75  percent  of 
parity. 


Tablk  4.     Ac/  return  ptr  acre,  wheat  and  uUtriMtivt  croim,  nhuly  (mins 
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With  program  A.  all  study  farms  would 
m.iximize  profits  bv  growing  their  full  acre- 
.i^e  Ui'jtmei.t  u:  a  heat  All  would  use  the 
land  dr.  erced  :r  »ai  wheat  for  production  of 
fefct  grains  and  j'her  crops.  On  the  Kan- 
Siis.  Okiaiiom.i  and  Colorado  study  farms, 
the  diversion  wrilc  be  mainly  to  grain 
sorghum,  and  m.  ■ ..,-  Montana.  Washington, 
and  Oregon  stncl.  larn.s.  it  would  be  mainly 
to  barlej  Th.e  west-central  Kansas  fEirm 
would  h.r  e  n.jre  summer  fallow  than  it 
would  ha-e  without  the  program.  The  ad- 
ditional f  i.lcw  would  be  used  in  the  wheat 
enterprise  w.tn  more  of  tlie  wheat  seeded 
on  stimmer  tallow  and  less  in  annual  crop- 
ping The  Colorado  farm  would  have  less 
fallow  acreage  with  pr  eram  A.  along  with 
the  reduced  .icreage  ■>:  wheat.  Ordinarily. 
grail:  >orc;r. t:ni.  the  alternative  crop,  would 
not  f^e  g.'-oA  n  on  summer  fallow.  Both 
Mom  a  I:, t  :  i.-nis  and  the  Oregon  farm  would 
maintain  th:P  prior  acreage  in  fallow  because 
barley,  the  a:ternative  crop,  is  also  grown  on 
fallow  '.and  The  W<ishington  farm  would 
also  maintain  it.i  prior  acreage  of  fallow  to 
control  Liustle  ar.d    ither  weeds. 

The  acreage  and  production  of  crops,  the 
expenses,  and  the  net  returns  to  manage- 
ment and  Invested  capital  with  program  A 
for  each  of  the  study  farms  are  shown  in 
table  5 

Prug-am   B  —  SinaUer   ulieat  acreage 
allotmeyitf-.  higher  prices 

Wheat  acreage  ah  )'n;pn's  would  be  a 
fr.ir'h  .<n".,i'.;er  than  nnder  program  A,  but 
the  pr.ce  if  wheat  i.>  i-s-.nred  to  be  sup- 
p<.rted    at   86    percent    ^,:    parity,    instead   of 


75  percent  as  under  program  A  The  in- 
crease in  price,  about  24  cents  a  bushel, 
would  not  compensate  fully  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  production.  Therefore,  gross 
income  from  wheat  would  be  reduced  about 
15  percent.  For  example,  suppose  that  un- 
der program  A.  a  farm  has  a  wheat  allot- 
ment of  100  acres  and  a  gross  income  of 
$3,000  Without  program  B,  the  allotment 
would  be  75  acres,  and  the  gross  return  from 
wheat  $2,550.'  But  more  land  would  be 
available  for  producing  other  crops.  For 
example,  a  farm  with  100  acres  of  wheat 
base  and  a  wheat  allotment  of  68  acres  un- 
der program  A.  would  have  32  acres  avail- 
able for  other  crops.  Under  program  B.  the 
wheat  allotment  would  be  51  acres,  which 
would    leave  49   acres   for  other  crops. 

With  program  B.  operators  of  all  study 
farms  would  seed  their  full  though  reduced 
allotted  acreage  of  wheat.  All  of  the  land 
released  from  wheat  would  be  diverted  to 
production  of  feed  grains,  except  on  the 
western  Kansas  study  farm  This  farmer 
would  divert  some  of  the  released  land  to 
summer  fallow  for  use  in  the  wheat  enter- 
prise The  acreage  of  feed  grain  ( sorghum ) 
would  increase  20  percent  The  increase  In 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  study  farms 
in  Oklahoma.  Montana,  and  Oregon  would 
be  roughly  50  percent.  But  on  the  north- 
western Kansas  and  Colorado  study  farms, 
the  feed  grain  acreage  would  nearly  double 
because  for  each  acre  of  wheat  removed 
from    a    wheat-fallow    system.    2    acres    of 


'Computed:    75  acres  at  85'^c  'TSTJ  V  $30 
$2,550, 


sorghum  could  be  grown.  Operators  of  the 
Montana  and  Oregon  farms  would  shift 
from  wheat-fallow  to  barley-fallow.  The 
operator  of  the  Oklahoma  farm  would  shut 
from  annual  wheat  to  annual  grain 
sorghum. 

Total  production  of  all  grain  (wheat  and 
feed  grains)  would  remain  essentially  un- 
changed on  six  study  farms.  But  It  would 
increase  about  11  percent  on  the  northwest- 
ern Kansas  farm  and  about  16  percent  on  the 
Colorado  farm,  because  of  the  shift  from 
wheat    fallow    to    annual    cropped    sorghum 

Although  gross  income  from  wheat  would 
be  lower  with  program  B.  the  difference 
would  be  approximately  compensated  for  by 
the  Income  from  the  cropw  grown  on  land  re- 
leased from  wheat  production  (table  6). 
Farm  expenses  would  change  hardly  at  all 
because  the  costs  of  growing  feed  grains 
would  be  similar  to  those  of  growing  wheat 

With  program  B,  net  returns  to  manage- 
ment and  invested  capital  on  the  fovir  study 
farms  in  Montana.  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon would  be  within  2  percent  of  the  re- 
turns with  program  A  But  net  returns  on 
the  four  study  farms  ui  Kansas.  Oklahoma, 
and  Colorado  would  be  increased  by  6  to  9 
percent  with  program  B  Program  B  seems 
to  favor  slightly  the  study  farms  on  which 
the  alternative  crop,  for  instance  grain  sor- 
ghum, Is  grown  annually  in  contrast  to 
farms  on  which  the  alternative  crop,  such  as 
barley,  is  grown  on  fallow 

Although  program  B  would  affect  the 
study  farnis  differently,  the  effect  would  be 
somewhat  more  uniform  than  those  of  the 
other  programs  considered. 
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Budiret  item 

Unit 

Kansa"5 

North- 
SOS  tern 
Oklahoma 

Eastern 
Coloratlo 

^f(mtana 

Ea.<!tern 

Wa-vhlnf- 

ton 

Coluuil.ia 

Central 

Korth- 
we,>^t«rn 

North- 
ea.'item 

North- 
central 

Ba^ln. 
Oreg. 

Income; 

\\beat                                                            

Dollar 

R.0H8 
2.990 

g,8r.3 

2,89U 

12. 079 
3.  72*" 

14.  .-ai 

3,754 

10.241 

13,620 

14,417 

28,855 

iirain  Mrgbum. 
Barlev 

do 

do 

2.447 

3,324 

6,389 
4.366 
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iVjM 

do     .    .  .. 

do 

do 

do 
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Expenses  • 

11,078 
6.403 

12.753 
6.998 

15.807 
10.059 

18,275 
7,762 

12.6W( 

0.666 

16,963 
7,194 

2.S.  162 
12.967 

3T.  W2 
20.140 

N'et  return ' 

4,675 

5.755 

5,748 

10,  513 

6,022 

9,756 

12,175 

17,  812 

>  Includes  all  exin^nscs  except  a  ch.irpe  for  use  of  capital.     InclU'li-?  a  charge  for  sll 
lalior  at  hlr<-<l  wap-  r:itc«. 


•  To  managcini-nl  and  capital. 


Table  6. — Changes  on  study  farms  trith  program  B 
|25  i*ri-ent  smaller  »  he.it  acreape  3ll«lnient.<,  wlieat  price  at  85  percent  of  parit>  ] 

[In  percent] 
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32 

46 

0 
-1 

1 

0 

East«m  Washington. 
Columhiu  Uusin, 
Oretr    .  

1 

^•> 

Eastern  Colorado  .... 
.Northeastern  Mon- 
tiina    

'  Retun)  to  nianiigemeiit  and  capital. 

Program  C — Larger  wheat  acreage  allotments, 
lower  prices 

Wheat  acreage  allotments  under  program 
C  are  assumed  to  be  a  fifth  larger  than  un- 
der program  A.  but  the  price  of  wheat  would 
be  supported  at  65  percent  of  parity  instead 
of  75  percent  as  In  program  A. 

Even  with  the  lower  price,  wheat  would 
be  a  better  paying  crop  on  the  study  farms 
than  feed  grain  at  the  assumed  prices  (table 
4).  The  advantage  of  wheat  would  be  sub- 
stantial on  the  Montana.  Washington,  and 
Oregon  farms  where  barley  Is  the  alterna- 
tive grain  crop.  Wheat  would  have  less  ad- 
vantage over  grain  sorghum  on  the  Kansas 
and  Colorado  farms. 

Because  of  the  Income  advantage  opera- 
tors of  the  eight  study  farms  would  seed 
their  full,  expanded  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments. They  would  do  this  by  taking  land 
from  feed  grains.  The  operator  of  the  west- 
central  Kansas  farm  would  also  take  some 
land  out  of  summer  fallow  and  would  grow 
more  of  his  wheat  In  annual  cropping. 

The  larger  acreage  In  wheat  with  program 
C  would  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  price 
of  the  wheat — about  24  cents  a  bushel — so 


'  No  fallow  used  on  tliis  farm. 


that  gross  Income  from  the  wheat  enterprise 
with  program  C  would  be  about  4  percent 
higher  than  with  program  A.  For  example, 
a  farm  with  100  acres  of  wheat  allotment 
and  a  gross  Income  of  $3,000  from  wheat 
with  program  A  would  have  an  allotment  of 
120  acres  and  a  gross  Income  of  $3,120  from 
wheat  with  program  C  Gross  Income  from 
wheat  would  be  reduced  5  and  7  percent,  re- 
spectively, on  the  west-central  and  north- 
western Kansas  farms  (table  7).  But  In- 
come from  other  crops  would  not  decrease 
as  much  on  these  farms  as  on  other  study 
farms. 

With  more  land  In  wheat  under  program 
C,  less  land  would  be  available  for  producing 
other  crops.  The  acreages  available  for 
other  crop)s  on  study  farms  would  be  de- 
creased by  roughly  half.  For  example,  on  a 
farm  with  100  acres  of  wheat  base  and  a 
wheat  allotment  of  68  acres  under  program 
A.  32  acres  would  be  left  for  other  crops. 
Under  program  C,  the  wheat  allotment  would 


'Computed:  120  acres  @  «5 % /76 "ic  X $30 + 
$3,120. 


be  increased  to  82  acres,  so  only  18  acres  of 
the  base  acreage  would  remain  for  other 
crops.  Allotments  of  study  farms  would 
deviate  somewhat  from  this  proportion 
Associated  with  the  reduction  in  available 
land  would  be  a  nearly  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  gross  income  from  other  crops,  that 
is,  feed  grains  (table  7i.  This  loss  in  in- 
come would  be  greatest,  percentagewise,  on 
the  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Ore- 
gon farms. 

Gross  farm  Income — from  all  crops— under 
program  C  would  be  reduced  by  4  to  10  per- 
cent on  the  study  farms.  The  reduction 
would  be  slightly  greater  on  the  Kansas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  farms  than  on  those 
in   Montana,   Washington,   and   Oregon. 

Under  program  C.  net  returns  to  manage- 
ment and  Invested  capital  would  be  reduced 
on  all  study  farms  (table  7) .  The  reduction 
would  be  greatest  on  the  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, and  Colorado  farms — those  having  grain 
sorghum  as  +he  alternative  grain  crop.  The 
reduction  would  range  from  8  to  14  percent 
on  the  farms  In  Montana,  Washington,  and 
Oregon — those  having  barley  as  the  alterna- 
tive grain  crop. 


Table  7. —  Changrs  on  study  farm*  trith  program  C 

120  i>ercent  larger  wheat  acre.'igc  allotment.^,  wheat  price  at  ('>!'<  percent  of  p  iriiy) 

(In  percent) 


Studj  farm 

Change  hi  acreage 
of— 

Change 
in  pro- 
duction, 
all 
grain 

Change  In  grow 
Inoouie  from— 

Change 

tnnet 

returns' 

Stud}  (arm 

Change  hi  acreage 
of— 

Change 
in  pro- 
duction, 
all 
grain 

Change  to  gross 
Income  from — 

Change 
in  net 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
k>w 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

All 
sources 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
low 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

AU 
soureeR 
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W  c5t-crntml  Kar.^as 

2b 
20 

20 

20 

ao 

-Ifi 
-10 

-36 
-63 

-47 

-28 
-11 

(n 
13 

0 

0 
1 

-3 
-b 

-1 

-5 

-7 

3 
4 

3 

-18 
-14 

-42 
-63 

-47 

-8 
-9 

-8 
-10 

-22 
-22 

-25 
-15 

-13 

North-central 
Montana 

an 

20 
30 

-27 

-20 

-3T 

0 
0 

0 

-1 
1 

1 

1 
6 

4 

-47 
-24 

-37 

-8 
-4 

-6 

-14 

NorthwesUm 
Oklahoma 

Eastern  Washington 
Columbia  Basin, 
Greg  .. 

-« 

-13 

Northcvtem 
Montana 

Rettu-n  to  management  and  capitaL 
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Table    8 — yfar-l-pting    allotments    and    food 
icheat  quotas  u  n'l  program  D,  study  farms 


Study  (arm 


West -central  Kansas. 

Northwesieru  Kan- 
sas  

Northwestern  Olila- 
lioma 

Kiistern  Colora«lo 

Nortlieastfrn  Mon- 
tana  

North-c-entxal  M  on- 
tan;! 

Ktistcrn  Wflphlngton. . 

Culumiiiu  Basin, 
oreg  ...j 


Wheat 

t>!lSC 

acre- 
age ' 


. Icrr* 
4441 

417 

718 
803 

578 

57S 
26;'> 

800 


Pro- 
duction 

on 
base  ' 


ti.  3W 

fi.  338 

10, 275 
12.306 

9.0(H) 

1-.'. «(« 
r.'.  W5 

25,  ."iM 


Mar- 
keting 

allot- 
ment ' 


Hiukflt 
4.  24<» 

4,226 

6,851 
8.203 

6.060 

8.  46.'. 
8.3311 

17. 056 


Poo«l 
whciit 
quotu< 


Huskel* 
2,6M 

2,  61' 

4.4W. 
5.01' 

.'..  27> 
-..  I'M 

10.  iCi; 


'•  As  defined  hy  ASC  |>ro«rani. 
-  With  normal  vieMs. 
Coinpatcd  :is  *:i  of  the  production  on  th*-  hase. 

'  ConiMitfl    •<  ';:  ''f  ?!u    t'rfxluctioil  oil  the  f':KH.'. 

VV;-:-.  progran.  ('  the  price  of  the  wheat 
w')Ulcl  T;eed  to  be  supported  at  about  70  In- 
stead if  60  percent  of  parity,  to  achieve  the 
same  net  return  to  management  ai.d  invested 
capital   as  with   program   A 

Production  of  ail  gram  measured  in  tons 
would  not  differ  greatly  between  programs  C 
and  A  except  on  the  Colorado  farm,  where 
it  would  drop  by  8  percent  under  program  C 

Program    D — Marketiiig   allotments  on    food 
and   TDc-t   wheat,  stratified   prices 

Under  program  D,  each  farm  would  have 
a  marketing  allotment  in   bushels  equal  to 

two-thirds  of  the  normal  yield  on  its  1960 
wheat  base  acreage  This  quantity  of  wheat 
is  assumed  to  be  supjxsrted  at  a  U.S.  average 
price  of  tl  56  *jbushel.  or  about  65  percent 
of  parity  Other  wheat  could  be  produced 
and  ^^'"'Id  freely  at  a  feed-equivalent  price. 
Each  :  'tm  wiu'd  i^.ive  a  food  whp  ■,*  quota  in 
bushels  equal  t<i  rr  p-  xf  : ':..  t  •  he  normal 
yield  on  it^  1960  -Arip.i-  h.t-ie  .icr»-age.  It  Is 
further  assiin.eci  :.  .'  :  pisment  of  80  cents 
a  bushel  of  tr-.e  :  -  cl  tj  .'a  could  be  earned 
by  contracting  20  percent  of  the  wheat  base 
acreage  in  a  land  reserve.  Land  In  the  re- 
serve would  earn  annital  payments  equal  to 
the    1960   rates   of   the   conservation   reserve 


program.  If  wheat  is  usually  grown  on  fal- 
low, an  equal  acreage  of  fallow  land  would  be 
put  into  the  reserve  at  a  reduced  nondiver- 
sion  rate. 

The  eight  study  farms  would  grow  their 
full  marketing  allotments  (bushels)  of 
wheat  as  computed  in  table  8  With  a  sup- 
port price  of  65  percent  of  parity,  wheat 
would  pay  better  than  the  next  most  profita- 
ble crop — feed  grains — on  each  study  farm 
(table  4) . 

Each  of  the  study  farms  would  also  place 
20  percent  of  its  wheat  base  acreage  in  the 
land  reserve,  as  would  be  required  to  earn  the 
payment  of  80  cents  a  bushel  on  food  quota 
wheat.  This  payment,  together  with  the 
rental  payment,  would  represent  a  higher  re- 
turn on  the  reserve  acreage  than  any  other 
available  use  of  the  land.  Suppose  a  farm 
has  a  wheat  base  of  100  acres,  with  a  normal 
wheat  yield  of  18  bushels,  and  the  land-re- 
serve payment  is  $10  an  acre,  at  the  diversion 
rate.  The  food  wheat  quota  would  be  750 
bushels  (100-5  12 -IS),  and  the  payment 
would  be  $600  i  750  '  80  cents  i  .  The  20  acres 
in  the  land  reserve  would  earn  a  rental  pay- 
ment of  $200  These  two  payments  together 
would  average  $40  for  each  acre  in  the  reserve 
In  a  wheat-fallow  area,  another  20  acres 
would  l>e  placed  in  the  reserve  at  the  nondl- 
version  rate  and  would  earn  a  rental  payment 
of  $100.  The  total  payment  of  $900  would  av- 
erage $22  50  an  acre  for  the  40  acres  in  the 
land  reserve.  Returns  computed  in  this  way 
for  each  study  farm  are  higher  than  the  re- 
turrvB  from  other  available  uses  of  the  re- 
serve land.  Readers  are  reminded  that  the 
food  quota  payment  is  assumed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  marketing  allotment  and  can 
be  earned  only  by  participation  m  the  land 
reserve. 

Growing  the  marketing-allotment  wheat 
and  meeting  the  land-reserve  requirement 
for  the  food  quota  payment  would  account 
for  about  90  percent  of  the  wheat  base  acre- 
age and  the  associated  fallow  on  the  study 
farms.  This  would  leave  only  about  10  per- 
cent for  such  other  uses  as  growing  feed 
wheat  and  other  feed  grains  This  would 
compare  with  about  30  to  35  percent  of  the 
acreage  available  for  nonwheat  uses  under 
program  A. 


The  Oregon.  Washington.  Montana,  and 
Oklahoma  farms  would  use  the  remaining 
10  percent  of  their  wheat  base  acreage  to 
grow  feed  wheat,  because  it  would  pay  t>etter 
than  barley  or  grain  sorghum  (table  4), 
Also,  with  wheat  grown  on  the  remaining 
land,  ample  supplies  of  wheat  would  be  more 
nearly  assured  to  fill  marketing  quotas  in 
periods  of  t>elow-average  yields.  These  farms 
would  grow  no  feed  grains  with  program 
D  (table  9).  But  both  Kan.sas  farms  would 
grow  grain  sorghum  iti  preference  to  feed 
wheat.  The  Colorado  study  farm  would  seed 
ail  its  lund  to  allotment  wheat  t>ecause  the 
average  rate  of  abandonment  Is  so  high. 
The  Colorado  farm  would  grow  grain  sor- 
ghum on  part  of  It.s  wheat  seedmgs  that 
fail  to  make  a  crop.  Except  for  the  Okla- 
homa farm,  all  study  farms  would  have  less 
land  in  fallow  with  program  D,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  land -reserve  requirement.  The 
Oklahoma  study  farm  would  not  have  this 
requirement  because  it  would  grow  wheat 
cropi)ed  annually.  The  west-central  Kansas 
farm  would  reduce  its  fallow  acreage  even 
more  because  it  would  grow  more  of  its 
wheat  in  annual  cropping.  The  Wa.--hlngton 
study  farm  would  have  less  need  for  clean 
cultivated  fallow  to  control  weeds.  With 
some  acreage  in  the  reserve.  les.s  land  would 
be  farmed. 

Production  of  all  grain  ( wheat  and  feed 
grains  I  in  tons  would  be  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent smaller  except  on  the  Washington  study 
farm,  where  it  would  be  about  4  percent 
smaller  ( table  9i . 

Gross  cash  returns  on  study  farms  would 
be  about  the  same  as  with  program  A  on  the 
Kansas  farms  and  from  7  to  14  percent 
higher  on  the  other  farms  (table  9).  Net 
returns  would  be  improved  even  more  be- 
cause farm  expenses  would  be  lower  with 
land  in  the  reserve.  Net  returns  to  manage- 
ment and  invested  capital  would  be  slightly 
higher  than  with  program  A  on  the  north- 
we.'itern  Kansas  farm.  15  percent  higher  on 
the  west-central  Kansas  farm,  and  20  to  39 
I>ercent  higher  on  the  other  study  farms 
With  program  D.  Income  effects  on  the  repre- 
sentative wheat  farms  would  vary  widely 
from  area  to  area. 


TaBI.K  0.-  Chauy^K  on  Mmlij  fnnn*  irilfi  [HOtfut'i  h 
I  In  iicrcent] 


Stiidyifnrm 


Wcst-crntral  Kansas 

Northwcstarn  Kan- 
sas  

Northwestern  Okla- 
homa   

E.L^tem  Colorado    . 

Xortheastem  Mon- 
tana  , 


Change  in  acreage 
of— 

Change 
in  pro- 
duction, 
all 
grain 

ObangE  in  gross 
income  from— 

! 

C lunge  J 
in  net 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
k)W 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

AU 
sources 

rp(um.s' 

4 

-64 

-44 

-28 

» 

-«7 

1 

15 

-23 

-15 

-23 

-21 

-12 

-15 

-2 

3 

25 
-3 

-100 
-72 

-5 

-21 

-25 

38 
13 

-100 
-72 

10 

7 

30    j 

»   1 

1 

14 

-100 

-30 

-22 

24 

-100 

11 

38 

."^liidy  farm 


.N'orth-wntrul  Mon- 
tana  

F.a^tem  Wnshinpfon 
Columbia  Basin.  I 

Oreg I 


Change  in  iwrcage 
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ot—               1  In  pro- 

•luctkm. 
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Fal- 
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gnUn 
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-jao 

-30 

-22 

73 

-100 

-JO 

-4 

23 

-100 

-30 
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Chimge  In  gmm 
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Wheat  '  Fee«l 
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24 
«2 

33 


-100 
-100 

-100 


AH 
sour  014 


ft 
14 

12 


Ctmnge 

In  net 

returw' 


2r. 
M 
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'■  Returns  to  management  and  capital. 

Program  E— Marketing  allotments  on  food 
iCheat,  stratified  prices 
Under  this  assumed  pr''>e;r.im  each  farm 
would  have  a  m..fke' mc  i.;  '"me:.:  in  btish- 
els  equal  h-  p---j.elf-h,s  >:  -l-.e  normal  yield 
on  its  19'3u  "AhPi-  b  i.sp  .i.Tf^  igf>  This  quan- 
tity of  wheat  is  s'.ippor'ecl  .r  a  I'  s  i-. ^r age 
price  of  $2.16  a  bushel,  aboi;t  90  percent  ui 
parity.  For  purposes  of  the  study,  the  mar- 
keting allotment  was  pre-in-ieU  '..  be  the 
fa.'m  share  of  the  wheat  rf((  a.'-e'l  i  :  1  .mes- 
tic  food  use — the  fCKxi  wlieat  q-:j\zi,  ;n 
program  D,  Other  wheat  cuuld  be  produced 
and  sold  at  the  nonsupported  price  which 


»  No  fultow  nsed  on  this  farm. 


for  purposes  of  the  study,  was  assumed  to  be 
$125  a  bushel.  U.S.  average.  This  other 
wheat  could  be  exported,  used  industrially, 
or  used  for  feed.  Other  crops,  such  as  feed 
grains,  could  be  produced  on  any  remaining 
land,  for  sale  at  the  assumed  prices  (table 
3).  There  would  be  no  land-reserve  pro- 
gram. 

In  adjusting  to  program  E,  each  of  the 
study  farms  would  produce  the  marketing 
allotment  (bushels)  of  wheat.  The  allot- 
ment could  be  produced  on  about  44  percent 
of  the  wheat  base  acreage,  leaving  about  56 
percent  for  production  of  other  wheat,  feed 
grains,   or   other   crops.     The    choice   would 


depend    largely    upon    the    relative    returns 
from  these  crops 

Returns  from  graiji  sorghum  at  the 
assumed  price  would  be  substantially  higher 
than  returns  from  wheat  at  the  nonsup- 
ported price  on  both  Kansas  study  farms 
Consequently,  these  farms  would  grow  as 
many  acres  of  grain  sorghum  as  they  could 
grow  safely  in  view  of  the  erosion  hazard. 
They  would  use  any  remaining  land  for 
production  of  wheat  for  sale  at  the  nonsup- 
ported price.  Although  grain  sorghum 
would  pay  slightly  better  than  wheat  at  the 
nonsupported  price  on  the  Colorado  farm. 
the    difference    would    not    be    suflScient    to 
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overcome  a  reluctance  to  change  enterprises. 
Thus,  the  Colorado  farm  would  produce  no 
grain  sorghum  with  program  E.  except  on 
part  of  its  wheat  seedings  that  fall.  On  the 
Oklahoma.  Montana.  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon farms,  wheat  grown  would  be  at  the 
nonsupported  price  in  preference  to  feed 
grains,  because  wheat  would  bring  a  higher 
return  (table  4).  Also,  by  growing  wheat 
on  the  remaining  land,  ample  supplies  of 
wheat  would  be  more  nearly  assured  to  fill 
miirketing  quotas  in  periods  of  below-aver- 
age yields  On  the  Kansas  and  Colorado 
farms,  acreages  of  summer  fallow  would  be 
reduced,  whereas  in  the  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana  farms,  the  same  fallow 
acreages  as  in  program  A  would  be  kept 

Total  wheat  production  would  Increase 
with  program  E  on  all  study  farms  except 
those  in  Kansas  On  these  farms,  it  would 
decrease  Wheat  production  would  be 
nearlv  a  sixth  larger  on  the  Colorado  farm 
than  with  program  A.  It  would  be  nearly 
a  half  larger  on  tho  Oklahoma,  Montana, 
and    Oregon    farms,    and    nearly    twice    the 


wheat   production  under  program  A  en  the 
Washington  farm. 

The  effect  of  program  E  on  total  grain 
production  (tons)  would  also  vary  nmong 
the  study  farms.  Grain  production  would 
decrease  5  percent  on  the  Oklahoma  farm 
and  11  percent  on  the  Colorado  farm.  In 
contrast,  grain  production  would  Increase  8 
percent  on  the  northwestern  Kansas  farm, 
and  10  percent  on  the  Washington  farm. 
On  the  other  study  farms — west -central  Kan- 
sas. Montana,  and  Oregon — grain  production 
would  change  very  little.  These  differences 
would  result  from  the  relative  yields  of  wheat 
and  other  grains.  If  the  yields  were  equal, 
a  shift  in  acreages  between  the  crops  would 
not  affect  total  grain  production.  If  the 
yields  were  unequal,  the  size  of  the  shift 
would   aliio  affect  the  degree  of   change. 

Income  from  wheat  would  increase  with 
program  E  on  all  except  the  Kansas  farms. 
On  these  farms,  it  would  decrease  because 
less  wheat  would  be  produced.  These 
farmers  would  grow  as  much  grain  sorghum 


as  they  could  grow  with  program  E.  On  the 
other  study  farms.  Income  from  wheat  would 
increase  with  program  E  because  these 
farmers  would  grow  only  wheat  Except  for 
the  Colorado  farmer,  who  would  plant  grain 
sorghum  on  part  of  the  wheat  seedings  that 
fall,  they  would  grow  no  other  grains.  Total 
gross  income  would  decrease  slightly  on  two 
study  farms,  would  be  unchanged  on  one. 
would  increase  roughly  5  percent  on  4,  and 
would  increase  by  12  percent  on  the  Wash- 
ington farm  (table  10) . 

Program  E  would  affect  diversely  the  net 
returns  to  management  and  invested  capital 
on  each  study  farni,  even  if  each  made  the 
most  profitable  adjustments  available  Net 
return  would  be  4  to  19  percent  higher  than 
in  program  A  on  5  of  the  farms  but  2  to  11 
percent  lower  on  3  farms.  The  Kansas  and 
Colorado  farms  would  have  decreases  The 
Washington  farm  would  have  the  largest  in- 
crease In  net  returns  followed  by  the  Mon- 
tana. Oregon,  and  Oklahoma  farms  in  that 
order. 


T.\BI.K  10.      Chonym  on  study  jfnrms  irilh  program  E 

II n  iH'nfnl) 


Ptudy  farm 


We*t-oentral  Kansas.. 

Northwestern  Kansas. 

North  western  Okla- 
homa  

Ka.«t*rn  Colorado 

Northfa-stcrn      Mon- 
tana  


Change  in  acrpage 
of- 

Change 
in  pro- 

flmtlon, 

all 

grain 

1 
Change  in  gross 
income  from— 

1 

Wtieat 

i 

-16 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
low 

Wlieat 

Feed 
grain 

All 
sourt-rs 

10 
60 

-38 

-16 

3 

8 

-3 

0 

65 

0 

&6 

10 

-100 
-«4 

16 

-5 
-11 

35 

12 

-100 
-64 

4 

-3 

43 

-100 

0 

-2 

32 

-100 

6 

Change 

in  net 

nturiis' 


-4 
-11 


14 


Study  farm 


Change  in  acreage 
of- 


Wheat 


North-central    Mon- 


Rastem  Washington. 

Columbia    Ba«in, 

Oreg 


43 

98 

54 


Feed 
grain 


-100 
-100 

-100 


Fal- 
low 


Change 

Change  in  gross 

in  pro- 

income from — 

Change 

duction, 
all 

in  m-t 

returns' 

grain 

Wlieat 

Fe.Ml 
grain 

All 
sources 

-2 

.T2 

-100 

6 

11 

10 

65 

-100 

12 

lU 

-2 

37 

-100 

4 

» 

'  Return  to  managemen'  and  cai>ital. 


'  No  fallow  U8e<l  on  this  farm. 


Program  F — No  production  controls,  no 
suppcrt  prices 

Under  program  F.  farmers  would  be  free 
to  produce  wheat  and  other  crops  in  any 
quantity  and  in  any  combination  they 
wished,  to  the  extent  of  their  resources,  for 
sale  at  nonsupported  prices  U.S.  aver- 
age prices  assumed  per  bushel  are  wheat 
$1  25.  barley  $0.90.  and  grain  sorghum  $1.01. 
Corresponding  price*  of  these  crops  for  study 
farms  are  shown  in  table  3.  Program  F 
would  have  no  provision  for  a  land  reserve. 

Wheat  production  at  the  assumed  nonsup- 
ported price  would  return  more  income  per 
acre  than  barley  on  the  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana  farms  (table  4).  These 
farmers  would  grow  a  maximum  acreage  of 
wheat    and    no    barley.     Wheat    would    also 


pay  better  than  grain  sorghum  on  the  Okla- 
homa farm.  This  farmer  also  would  grow 
a  maximum  acreage  of  wheat.  But  on  the 
two  Kansas  farms,  wheat  would  not  pay  as 
well  as  grain  sorghum.  So  operators  of 
these  farms  would  grow  as  much  grain 
sorghum,  with  program  F.  as  they  could 
grow  safely  without  serious  hazard  to  ero- 
sion. Although  grain  sorghum  would  seem 
to  pay  a  little  better  than  wheat  (at  non- 
support  prices)  on  the  Colorado  farm,  this 
farmer  prefers  to  grow  wheat.  As  men- 
tioned previously,  he  seeds  winter  wheat  on 
all  available  land  whenever  crop  prospects 
are  favorable  at  the  fall  seeding  date.  He 
prefers  not  to  take  the  chance  that  crop 
prospects  may  not  be  as  good  for  grain  sor- 
ghum the  following  spring.  The  Colorado 
study    farmer    grows    grain    sorghum    as    a 


catch  crop  when  winter  wheat  seedings  fall. 
Other  changes  on  study  farms  are  found  in 
table  11. 

The  effects  of  program  F  on  total  grain 
production  would  vary  on  the  different 
farms.  Little  or  no  change  from  program  A 
would  occur  on  the  west-central  Kansas, 
Montana,  and  Oregon  farms  (table  11). 
Grain  production  would  Increase  about  10 
percent  on  the  northwestern  Kansas  and 
Washington  farms.  It  would  decrease  5  p>er- 
cent  on  the  Oklahoma  farm  and  11  percent 
on  the  Colorado  farm.  This  means  that  a 
shift  from  other  grains  to  wheat  would  in- 
crease total  grain  output  if  wheat  yielded 
more  pounds  of  grain  per  acre,  and  it  would 
decrease  the  total  output  if  wheat  yielded 
less  per  acre  than  feed  grain.  Study  farms 
differ  In  this  respect. 


T.\BI.E  11.      Changfn  on  ft udii  farms  with  program  F 

(In  percent] 


8tu<ly  form 


West-central  Kansas. 

North  western  Kanns 

Northwestern  Okla- 
homa  

Eastern  Colorado 

Northo;4stcrn 

Montana 


Change  in  acreage 
of— 

Change 
in  pro- 
duction, 
aU 
grain 

Change  in  gross 
income  from — 

Change 

in  net 

returns' 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
k>w 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

All 
sources 

22 
-1 

-18 
66 

-31 

-36 

0 
9 

-22 

-38 

-21 

48 

-21 

-18 

-52 
-49 

65 
16 

-100 
-64 

16 

-5 
-11 

2 
-30 

-100 
-64 

-22 
-2» 

-66 
-47 

43 

-100 

0 

-2 

-1 

-100 

-20 

-42 

Study  farm 


North-central 

Montana 

Eastern  Washington.. 
Columbia  Basin, 

Oreg 


Change  in  acreage 
of— 

Change 
in  pro- 
duction, 
all 
grain 

1 
Cliango  in  gros,« 
income  from— 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

Fal- 
k)w 

Wheat 

Feed 
grain 

1 

AU 
sources 

43 
08 

M 

-100 
-100 

-100 

0 
0 

0 

-2 
10 

-2 

-1 
32 

4 

-100 
-WO 

-100 

-21 

Change 

in  net 

returns' 


-35 
-19 

-44 


>  Return  to  management  and  capital. 


3  No  faUow  used  on  this  (Um. 
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Although  wheat  production  vrould  In- 
crease, with  progriini  P,  tr.e  gross  inc.;nie 
from  wheat  would  actiia;:y  fali  on  three  of 
the  study  'arma  because  u'  the  lower  price 
of  wheat.  Wheat  income  w,.  uld  be  lower  on 
the  Kansas  an.d  C<  i  :rrtd:i  farms  I*  would 
chai.ge  very  little  n  f'ur  stMfly  fnrms — 
those  m  Ok!ahomia.  M  -t.tar.i  a:.  1  C)rf>E;on. 
And  It  would  increase  substar. •  :;i'.  ^  v  :..>'  on 
the  Washmgtiin  farm   .  t<ib;e   !I 

Gross  farm  income  from  :r.:  sources  would 
be  lower  witii  program  F  on  ail  study  farms. 
On  six  cf  ti^e  fiirnis.  the  reduci-n  w^'i'.d  be 
about  20  percent  but  It  wo'.i;-:!  rme"  from 
7  percen.t  nr.  the  Wci,<5h  mgtnn  farm  tu  29 
percent  on  the  C^'l^irad  ■   farm. 

Net  returns  w  lUld  of  crease  even  more  than 
gross  retur;is  •*;'n  r.r  ^ram.  F  because  ex- 
r-f-nses  would  ixi  riO^ut  the  same  aa  with 
;  r  it^rHiii  A  Protjram  F  would  reduce  the 
:  et  r'^turn  to  management  and  Invested 
ip.-.al  by  13  percent  on  the  Washington 
f.trm..  The  reduction  would  be  35  to  44  per- 
cent on  the  M  )r. tana  and  Oregon  farms, 
about  50  perce!.*:  ->n  the  Kansas  and  Colorado 
oercent    on    the    Oklahoma 


irn-.  = 
arm. 


Adjustme 


66 


W. 


A  l.ind   r»-^erve 


I   Land-Reserve   Program 

Cropland 

a  device  for  holding  land 

out  of  prxlucf.on  It  may  or  many  not  re- 
duce the  pr'Tducti'in  -f  a  specific  crop.  The 
recent  acreage-reserve  program  reduced  the 
acreage  of  aiiotnie':'  cr^ps  because  it  ap- 
plied solely  'o  the>e  croo.s  But  a  reserve 
program  might  be  unrelated  to  any  specific 
crop;  it  would  merely  reduce  the  total  acre- 
age of  crops  on  the  farm,  as  did  the  195a-60 
conservation  reserve  program.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reserve  program  discussed  here. 

Because  the  reserve  land  could  come  out 
of  t:.e  a— p  ige  of  any  cr  p  i"  wiuld  tend  to 
come  fii-st  fr  ^m  the  lea,=  :  ;>r  fi"..:"le  crops.  If 
rental  paym^n's  per  a  re  *?'■=■  nigh  enough 
.md  funds  w°r°  a..iii  ib.^  tie  program  would 
eventually  reach  the  l.ii.d  now  producing 
A. heat  Before  wheat  production  could  be 
i.tected  si^n.ihcantly  in  the  study  farm  areas, 
the  reserve  wo  :ld  need  to  take  th<»  land  out 
of  ;es.s  profit,'ble  crops  sncb.  as  'ats.  rye. 
oarley.  gram  sor^jhum,  and  forages.  The 
q'lestion  is,  Wh.it  rate  of  annual  rental  pay- 
ments per  acre  f  >r  reser-.e  land  would  exceed 
■.i.e    returns    from    tbe.'ie    crops'' 

Land-reserve  pr  '?rams  would  .mean  a  dif- 
ferent kind  C'f  decisiu;;  f.  r  tloe  f.i.-rner  than 
would  eitiber  acreage -a.,  -oe:."  r  market- 
ing-allotmer  -  ;.r'jgr,im.>  In  *h°  two  latter 
prograjns  tl:e  cl....  e  *.  ..Id  oe  i mong  crops 
t  ^iUtle  I  ■:  f,i.--n..:.^  opera - 
reser-.e  -a  u.ci  _Ser  the 
scale  f  ptr.itions  or  of 
TT.e  f arn^er  would  need 
pr.d..  tr.  e  use  he  could 
labor  and  management) 
.'. t  would  be  released  from 
farming  A  combination  of  part-time  (or 
no  I  farming,  land  in  the  reserve,  and  part- 
: imie  ir  fullt  nonfarm  employment  might 
.leld  a  larger  net  Income  than  full-time 
arming  The  nonfarm  opportunities  avail- 
able to  operators  of  the  study  farms  were 
not  considered  Such  opportunities  would 
depend  up.)n  both  the  availability  of  Job 
■  ipvKirtunities  and  toe  training,  aptitudes, 
and  ir. tere-'.s  of  the  farmer.  Instead,  the 
net  .-eturr.s  from  farming  with  and  without 
land  m  the  reserve  are  compared  and  any 
nonfarm  c>pportuaities  the  farmer  may  have 
■ire  disregarded 

For  sur.plicity  of  analysis,  the  returns  from 
crops  and  fr  nn  the  land  reserve  are  com- 
pared usn.^  the  data  in  table  4  The  re- 
turn- -n  wn  f  )r  the  reser-.e  ,»re  b<t.-,ed  on  1960 
re:, Oil  puymen'  r.Ues  of  tr.e  r  n.-ervation 
reser-.e  proEcr.tm  '     When  cr-pLmd  .s  diverted 


withui  the  presen 
tlons  Tt\e  lai.  i 
choice  of  reduced 
quilting  farm.ing 
to  consider  wha" 
make  of  his  time 
ii.d   the  cam t.il   fr. 


'  We  asrom.e  no  limitation  in  payment  per 

farm. 


Northwestern 
tana. 

North     central 
tana 


f-  'm.  ei'b.fr  wh«'it  or  barley  grown  "^n  fal- 
i-w,  2  a.rei  xre  i  ivolved — one  earns  the  full 
diversion  rate  arid  the  other  the  nondiver- 
Blon,  or  half  rate.  When  cropland  Is  diverted 
from  a  contlnucus  crop,  the  1  acre  earns 
the  full  rate.  Tlie  return  from  the  land  re- 
serve under  each  circumstance  is  shown  In 
table  4.  The  net  return  shown  represents 
the  rental  pasmaent  minus  taxes.  Insurance, 
and  repairs  to  buildings  and  fences.  Depre- 
ciation on  equipment  was  not  subtracted 
from  returns  of  either  the  crops  or  the  land 
reserve:  for  this  analysis,  depreciation  Is  con- 
sidered a  business  expense.  To  the  extent 
that  depreciation  would  be  reduced,  the  re- 
serve would  be  more  attractive  than  the  data 
Indicate. 

With  these  assumptions,  the  net  return  per 
acre  from  the  land  reserve  compared  with 
the  net  returns  from  crops  on  study  farms 
is  sununarized  ta  follows: 

Return  per  acre 

from  the  reserve 

higher  than — 

West   central   Kansas.    Wheat  at  feed  price. 

Northwestern  Kansas.    Wheat   at  feed   price 

and  grain  sorghum. 

Northwestern        Okla-   Wheat  at   65  percent 
homa.  of  parity  and  grain 

sorghum 

Eastern  Colorado Wheat    at    the    non- 
supported     price 
and      grain      sor- 
ghum. 
Mon-   Wheat    at    the    non- 
supported price 
and  barley. 
Mon-    Wheat    at    feed  price 
and  barley. 

Eastern   Washington..  None. 

Oregon Wheat    at    the    non- 
supported    price 
and  barley. 

If  a  land  reserve  with  the  assumed  rates 
of  payment  were  added  to  the  programs 
considered  In  the  study,  the  reserve  would 
bring  a  higher  return  per  acre  than  the  fol- 
lowing crops  and  might  compete  with  them: 

Land  reserve  could 
'  compete  with — 

All  programs Feed     grains    on     all 

farms  except  west- 
central  Kansas  and 
eastern  Washing- 
ton. 

Prograni  C Wheat  on  Oklahoma 

farm. 

Program  D Feed    wheat    on    all 

farms  except 

north-central  Mon- 
tana and  eastern 
Washington;  wheat 
on  Oklahoma  farm. 

Program  E Wheat  at  nonsup- 
ported price  on 
Oklahoma.  Colo- 
rado, northeastern 
Montana.  and 

eastern  Washing- 
ton farms. 

Program  F All  wheat  on  north- 
western Oklahoma, 
eastern  Colorado, 
northeastern  Mon- 
tana and  Oregon 
farms. 

These  comparisons  suggest  that  In  any 
land-reserve  program,  the  rental  rates  should 
be  carefully  considered  If  the  desired  ad- 
justments In  land  use  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

P\rrERNS     OF     ADJUSTMENT     ON     S-TUDY      >\R.VI, 

Study  farms  provide  interesting  similari- 
ties and  c<^;ntradt.8  in  their  patterns  of  adjust- 
ment V)  the  array  of  programs  considered  In 
the  study.  Of  particular  Interest  are  the 
production     patterns     of     wheat     and     feed 


grains,  and  the  patterns  of  expenses  and  re- 
turns. These  patterns  are  shown  In  figures 
1  to  4,  based  on  data  from  budget  summaries 
in  tables  12  through  19.  The  charts  depict 
relatlonshijas  only  for  the  specific  programs 
and  prices  assumed  In  the  study 

West  central  Kansas  farm:  Total  grain 
production  In  tons  would  be  about  the  same 
with  all  programs  except  D.  in  which  some 
land  would  be  Idled  by  the  reserve  With  the 
other  programs,  the  variation  In  wheat  pro- 
duction would  be  compensated  for  by  an  al- 
most equal  and  opposite  variation  In  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains.  Expenses  would  be 
about  the  same  except  with  programs  D.  In 
which  they  would  be  lower  because  some 
land  would  not  be  farmed. 

Northwestern  Kansas  farm:  Total  grain 
production  would  be  about  10  percent  higher 
with  programs  B.  E.  and  P.  those  under 
which  more  land  would  be  In  grain  sorghum 
and  less  In  wheat.  With  program  B.  the 
wheat  acreiige  restriction  would  cause  a  shift 
to  sorghum  production.  But  with  programs 
E  and  F.  the  shift  to  grain  sorghum  would  be 
due  to  the  lower  returns  from  wheat  at  non- 
supported or  feed  prices.  Net  returns  would 
be  highest  with  program  B.  lowest  with  pro- 
gram F,  and  about  the  same  with  other  pro- 
grams. This  farm  alone  would  have  the 
highest  net  return  with  program  B. 

Northwestern  Oklahoma  farm :  Total  grain 
production  would  decrease  with  any  shift  of 
land  from  grain  sorghum  to  wheat  as  with 
programs  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  Expenses  are  about 
the  same  except  with  program  D,  in  which 
some  land  Is  In  the  reserve  Net  returns 
would  vary  widely:  they  would  be  highest 
with  program  D.  followed  by  programs  B.  E, 

A,  C.  and  F. 

Eastern  Colorado  farm:  As  on  the  north- 
western Kansas  farm,  total  grain  production 
would  vary  inversely  with  the  acreage  In 
wheat.  Grain  production  would  be  largest 
with  program  B,  under  which  wheat  produc- 
tion would  be  most  restricted.  Oraln  pro- 
duction would  be  about  10  percent  smaller 
with  programs  E  and  F,  under  which  there 
would  be  a  choice  between  wheat  and  grain 
sorghum,  than  with  program  A  Net  returns 
would  vary  widely;  they  would  be  higher 
with  programs  D  and  B  and  lowest  with 
program  F 

Montana  farms  the  northeastern  and 
north-central  Montana  farms  would  have 
similar  patterns  of  production  and  Income 
adjustments.  Total  grain  production  would 
be  smaller  with  program  D  but  would  be 
about  the  same  with  the  other  progranvs.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  grain  would  consist 
of  barley  with  programs  A.  B.  and  C  but 
entirely  of  wheat  with  programs  E  and  F. 
Net  returns  would  be  enhanced  with  pro- 
grams D  and  E  and  greatly  depressed  with 
program  F. 

Eastern  Washington  farm:  Total  grain 
production  on  this  farm  would  be  about  the 
same    with    acreage-allotment    programs    A, 

B,  and  C.  but  it  would  be  Increased  substan- 
tially with  programs  E  and  F,  under  which 
wheat  acreage  would  not  be  restricted  With 
programs  E  and  P,  wheat  would  be  the  only 
kind  of  grain  produced.  As  with  the  other 
farms,  expenses  would  be  about  the  same 
under  all  programs  except  D.  The  pattern 
of  net  returns  would  be  similar  to  those  on 
the  Montana  farms — highest  with  program 
D  followed  by  program  E.  then  A  and  B.  then 

C,  and  lowest  with  program  F. 

Columbia  Basin,  Oreg  .  farm:  The  pattern 
of  total  grain  production  on  this  farm  would 
be  about  the  same  as  the  pattern  on  the 
Montana  farms — about  the  same  production 
with  programs  A,  B.  and  C.  and  slightly 
lower  with  programs  E  and  F,  under  which 
only  wheat  would  be  produced.  The  pattern 
of  net  returns  would  be  similar  also — high- 
est with  program  D  and  lowest  with  program 
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Ai)i>iTioNAi.  Tables  by  Programs 
Table  12. — Land  use,  production,  and  income  wiih  each  program  on  the  treat-cenlral  Kansas  farm  {640  acres  cropland,  44O  acre*  wheat  base) 


iiiit 

1 

1 

Acreage  allotments 

Marketing  allotments  00— 

No  controls 

1 

1960 

allotment.* 

(profram  A) 

Reduced 

allot  men t.s 

(program  B) 

Increased 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and 
export  wheat 
(program  D) 

Food  wheat 

only 
(program  E) 

or  supports 
(program  K) 

Land  use: 

Acw 

no 

170 
138 
122 

149 

fil 

165 

l<i5 

79 

157 

116 

88 

61 

230 
49 
68 

132 

68 

^.                  232 

164 

76 

76 

Wlu-Bt.  COIltilUIOUS  tToppliiir 

.....do 

do 

2»>7 
113 

do..- 

84 

I>un<l  r^.-oTve 

do.. 

rpxliiction: ' 

Wheat    — 

<Jniin  wrKhiun — 

: 

Bushpl 

.Jo.     

4.444 

2.tt2 

3.776 
3.fiSe 

4.909 
2.397 

4, 249 
960 

4,424 
3.208 

5.033 
2.325 

Total  (train — 

Too 

21s 

214 

216 

154 

1                   223 

216 

liuome: 

\\'>u>ut                                                                                .           . . 

DoDsr 

8.088 
2.990 

7,r.2h 
3.  f.71 

7.702 
2,445 

8. 815 
1.375 

7.830 
3.273 

fi.342 

(}rnin  snirhum 

do 

do             

2.371 

do 

11.078 
•>,4(I3 

11.299 
6.297 

10. 147 
6.483 

11.170 
5.804 

11.103 
6.620 

8.713 

Eipcnses  ' ..- - •*-- .----- — 

do 

6.487 

do 

4.675 

5.002 

3.6«4 

fi,366 

i483 

2,236 

>  Uftiim  to  maiiugi'niPiit  aii<l  rapit^il. 


'  Excludes  swhI.  .... 

« Includ(>s  a  rhargf  for  all  lalior  at  liire<I  viagr  rates  and  all  oilier  expenses  except  a 
barge  for  u.<h>  of  rapitul. 

Table  13.—  Land  u«^,  production,  and  income  uith  each  prograni  on  the  northuestern  Kansas  farm  (770  acres  cropland,  417  acres  trheat 

tpaMf) 


Init 

Acreage  alk>tments 

Marketing  alk>tmcnts  on— 

No  controls 

l\\v\fv\  item 

1960 

allotments 

(program  A) 

Re<luce<l 

allotmenls 

(irogram  B) 

Increased 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  an<l 
ex|>ort  wlieat 
(program  V) 

Foo<i  wheat 

only 
(iwogram  E) 

or  supports 
(program  K) 

Land  u«o: 

Acie 

270 

202 

240 

84 

146 

300 

207 

SS 

211) 

do 

ti" 

Wheat,  conlinuoiw  c-oppiii|[ 

do 

1«2 
338 

316 
252 

138 
2SB 
166 

257 
285 

253 

Sunimor  fallow — 

do 

do 

250 

Production;  » 

Bushel 

^5lo 
Z800 

4.106 
5.294 

5.982 
2,482 

4.226 
2.450 

4.646 
4.485 

4.941 

Omln  sorghum . «— - — -- 

do 

4.305 

Total  grain 

Ton -.- 

a4« 

271 

248 

195 

266 

260 

Incomo: 

U'VuKlf                                                                                                                                                                   -- ......... 

Dollar 

9.863 
2,890 

8.216 
5,294 

9.153 

2.482 

8.635 
2.450 
1.370 

7.967 
4.485 

6.127 

Grain  sonshuni 

do 

do 

4.272 

QromlDOome 

Exi)cn!»es  * 

do 

do 

12.753 
6,996 

13.  ,M0 
7,440 

11,635 
7.147 

12.4.%5 
6,455 

12.462 
7.304 

10,399 
7,445 

do 

5.755 

6,070 

4,488 

6.000 

5.148 

2,9.M 

»  Excludes  seed,  .    ..      .^ 

« Includes  »  charge  for  all  labor  at  hired  wage  rates  and  all  other  expenses  except 
t  charce  tot  use  of  i-apitxl. 


>  Return  to  management  and  capital. 


Table  14.— Land  use,  production,  and  income  vith  each  program  on  the  northwestern  Oklahoma  farm  (735  acres  cropland,  718  acres 

uheai  bas() 


Unit 

Acreage  altotments 

Marketing  allotments  on— 

No  controls 

Budget  item 

1900 
allotments 

(program  A) 

Reduced 

allotments 

(l)rograra  B) 

Increased 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and 
export  wheat 
(program  D) 

Food  wheat 

only 
(program  E) 

or  supports 
(program  F) 

Land  use: 

U,'KAat                                                                                                                     . .......... 

Acre 

473 
262 

355 
380 

668 

167 

592 

0 

143 

736 
0 

735 

Orain  sorghum 

do 

do 

0 

Production:  ' 

Bushel 

6,786 
3,925 

5.247 
5,700 

8,017 
2,269 

8,286 
0 

ft,»44 
0 

9,944 

Gniin  sorshuni ............... ....—......-.—. — - — 

do.- 

0 

Total  gruin — 

Ton 

813 

317 

304 

249 

298 

296 

Income: 

Wheat 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

12.079 
3.728 

10.698 
6.415 

12.345 
2,146 

15.  496 

0 

1.863 

16.867 

12,330 

Grain  sorghum 

Land  reserve - 

Gross  income 

Expenses'             . ..... ....... .... ....—.—... 

15.807 
10. 059 

16.013 
9,921 

14.491 
10,154 

17,359 

9.  3X* 

16,367 
10.346 

12.330 
10,346 

do 

.'',  "4.'- 

«i,092 

4.33- 

:,<C(  i            f^Ki 

1  9M 



'  Kxclude*  9ee<l.  .... 

« Includes  a  charge  for  all  labor  at  hired  wage  rates  and  all  other  expenses  except  a 
charge  (or  use  of  capital. 


'  l.tiur:.  tc  n.iinbgemeiit  and  capital. 
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T  -  nr  F  l").—  Tand  vse,  production,  and  inrome  u-^ith  each  pro-am  on  the  eai>trrn  Colorado  farm  (1,800  acres  cropland,  803  acres  wheal  ba.if) 


III.  ii.-;  it^.-n 

Unit 

Acreage  allot  meats 

Marketing  allotments  on— 

No  controls 

19W 

allotment  J 

(program  A) 

Reduced 

allotments 

(progmm  B) 

Increased 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and 
exjiort  wheat 
(l>rogram  D) 

Footl  wheat 

only 
fprogram  K) 

or  siipjiorm 
l|irogr;kiu  K) 

Xiuul  use: 

WliOt 

Act* 

550 
364 
886 

412 

m 

664 

660 

135 

1,006 

53.5 

un 

841 
323 

639 

130 

1.031 

639 

( '  rail 
Sumi 
Land 

1  sonthum 

n^r  fallow.. . . 

reserve ....... .....      .............. 

do 

do-_ 

do 

130 
1,US1 

Bushel 

rro<lurti»n:  ' 

\Vhe»t           

8,904 
4.365 

6. 145 

8,685 

0.834 
1,6U0 

8,006 
1,230 

0.631 
1,500 

t,SU 

Orain  aorsbum  • 

do 

Ton. 

LSOO 

To 

Income: 

(irait 
Land 

Or 
EijKMis^'a 

tal  grain  .  

368 

428 

MO 

275 

330 

no 

kt 

nnttnr 

14.  521 
3.754 

U200 
7,400 

15.040 

i.3n 

1^532 
1.068 
1.982 

16.323 
1.3U 

11  028 

do 

1,342 

reserve   ., ... .. .. 

do 

[>ss  Incom* 

do 

18,376 
7.702 

19.750 
8^338 

10^430 
7.630 

10.623 
0^861 

17.006 
7,3N 

in  070 

J       

do 

7,304 

t  -•••iini  • 

do 

10,  513 

11,431 

8.903 

12.671 

10.  n 

5,570 

'  r.\^■ln■ 


tinuoiis  nt  i;,   i. 
wttettt  land. 


■"Ai    .res.  respectively,  of  sorchum  In  programs  A  and  R  is  grown  In  con- 


The  remaining  sorghum  In  all  programs  Is  grown  on  ahandone<l 


•  Includes  a  charge  tor  all  labor  at  hired  wage  rates  and  all  other  expenses  exr^t 
a  charee  for  u.ie  of  capital. 

*  Kcturn  to  management  and  capital. 


TsKi  K   ir.. — Land  use,  production,  and  income  uilh  each  program  on  the  northeastern  Montana  farm  (1,156  acres  cropland,  578  acres 

wheat  base) 


Budget  item 

Init 

Acreage  allot  meats 

Marketing  allotments  on— 

.\o  con  t  rub 

1960 

alk)tnieiits 

(|)fogram  A) 

Re<luced 

allotments 

(program  B^ 

IncTCik^ed 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and 
etiHjrt  wheat 
(profram  D) 

Foo<l  whe-.it 

only 
(prognuu  F.) 

or  supiwrts 
(program  ¥) 

I«ind  u.se 
SpriB 
Bark 
Siuu 
Lam 

Profliicti 

Wild 
Barl« 

Tol 

Income: 

Whei 
HarU 
Land 

Or 
Etiien^ej 

: 

Lg  wheat 

Acre        

405 
173 
678 

.T04 
274 
578 

480 

92 

578 

402 

578 

678 

y 

do 

[iier  fallow 

do 

482 
232 

678 

87S 

reserve - 

do 

on:  • 

kt       — 

Bushel 

5.054 
3,309 

4.4«e 
j.at>4 

7,144 
L808 

0,781 

8,406 

8,496 

V 

do 

tal  grain .  

Ton     

260 

2G3 

258 

203 

256 

3fB 

Bt 

Dollar 

ia241 
2,447 

8. 715 
3,876 

10.505 
1,302 

12,003 

13,477 

10,100 

>y . 

do 

1  reserve . 

do 

1,333 

Dsw  Income 

do 

12.088 
0,066 

12,681 

6,687 

1L804 
0,649 

14.030 
6.600 

13.477 
0.081 

10,100 
•^681 

l» 

do 

t  rettim  • 

..  -do 

6,022 

5,1)04 

5,155 

8,830 

0,846 

3,478 

'  KicilKles  ~w<! 
'  Include.-<  a  ;  .ar.' 
charge  fi)r  u.-<  of  cap 


'  'nT  all  labor  at  hired  wage  rates  and  all  other  expenses  except  a 

ilal. 


>  Return  to  management  and  capital. 


Table  17. — Land  use,  production,  and  income  xHth  each  program  on  the  north-central  Montana  farm  (1,156  acres  cropland,  678  acres 

xcheat  base) 


Budget  item 

Unit 

Acreoge  allotments 

Marketing  altotmenu  on— 

No  r<>titrols 

1960 

allotments 

(program  A) 

Reduce<l 

allotments 
(program  B) 

Increa.se<l 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and 
r\[K>rt  wheat 
(program  D) 

Foo<i  wheat 

only 
(program  E) 

or  MipiMjTU 

(lirogram  F) 

Ijind  tis< 

wmi 

Bark 
Sum 
I.an«l 

PllKlUCtl 

Whci 
Barle 

Tol 

Income: 

Whei 
B;u-k 
Lain 

Or 
Kxpen.se< 

: 

er  wheat .     . 

Acre 

406 
173 

578 

304 
274 

578 

4.S6 

92 

578 

462 

57S 

C7S 

y 

do... 

mor  fallow 

do 

402 

232 

678 

678 

reserve 

....  do 

l>n:  ' 

%t 

Bushel 

8.4«5 
4.H17 

7,040 

in.l.S7 
2.5»i4 

0.<i61 

12.  (MO 

12.nN0 

y... , 

do 

lal  grain 

Ton 

370 

374 

360 

290 

362 

362 

It 

DoHf        

13.620 
3.324 

11.601 

6,272 

13.814 
1.769 

10,931 

17,083 

13,530 

V 

do 

reserve 

do 

1,552 

iws  hieonie 

do      

10,068 
7,197 

16,963 
7,ZM 

1M«3 
7,174 

18,483 
0,300 

17,088 
7.M8 

18,530 

(» 

do 

r,140 

do 

N'tit  return  ' ... 

0,760 

0.739 

8,400 

12,193 

10,814 

6,381 

1  Kv  lu  :.■,  ^'  ' 
charge  (or  use  of  capUal. 


*i<-»  *U'l  tii  .yi;.«4'  ai;rt'a.s<i.i  axoi  t<t  % 


*  Return  to  management  and  capital. 
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TAHiJi  18. — Land  use,  production,  and  income  with  each  program  on  the  east  Washington  farm  {520  acres  cropland,  So5  acres  wheat  base) 


■ 

Vntt 

Aetease  allotments 

Marketing  allotments  on— 

No  controls 

Budget  Item 

I960 

allotments 

(program  A) 

Reduced 

allotiacnts 

(progTJm  B) 

Increa-sed 

allotments 

(program  C) 

Food  and        Food  wheat 
export  »  heat .         only 
(program  D)    (program  K) 

or  supports 
(proKram  t) 

Land  oic: 

Wheit                                               " "" 

Acre 

166 

163 

104 

87 

126 

204 

104 

87 

199 

130 

104 

87 

287 

320 

»8 

do     _ 

^ 

V/^[<^o"'.~"""" 

104 
78 
61 

104 
87 

104 

87 

Land  reserve • 

4o 

rro<luction: » 

Wheat 

Bushel 

8,238 
7,792 
1,210 

0.098 

10,271 

1.210 

9.916 

5  915 

13,900 

i5.no 

16,880 

Barley  ._ 

I'e»s.._ 

II  undredw  eight. . . 
Ton 

1.210 

1,210 

1,210 

1,210 

Total  grain 

434 

429 

430  1                   417  j                   477 

4n 

Income: 

Wheat 

DolUr 

14.417 
6.380 
4.360 

12.074 
8.  422 
4,356 

l."5.072 
4.890 
4,356 

23,307 

23,742 

10.008 

Barley 

1>AAa                                                                                                                                                      .                   ...     .      . 

do_ 

4.3.W 
968 

4,350 

4. 356 

1  And  rp«»rve                           . .—.-.— <io -.-- 

1 

Cirf^m  hi#Vkm#                                                     - ._......-... .,._!. .-..00 ._ 

25,182 
12,987 

24. 852 
13.320 

24,278 
13,034 

28,722 
12,383 

28,008 
13,880 

23.424 

Fxpen<«es> *> 

13,  WO 

Vot  n>tJim  *                                             : ^0 

12,175 

U,S32 

U,244 

16,33» 

14.696 

0,924 

•  Return  to  management  and  capital. 


>  Kicludee  aeed.  . ,    ,  .         ^    -    .. 

■  Uidudre  a  charge  fur  all  W>or  at  hired  waee  rate*  and  all  other  expenses  except 
a  t  harge  for  use  of  rapltal 

Table    19.— Lanrf  uf.r,  production,  and  income  with  each  program  on  the  Columbia  Hasin,  Oreg.,  farm  (1,600  acres  cropland,  800  acres 

wheat  base) 


I  nit 

, 

Acreaee  :illotments 

Marketing  allotments  on— 

-No  controls 

Hudgit  item 

1960 
allotmenU 

(jirogram  A) 

Reduced 

allotments 

(l>rogram  B) 

Increased 

allotments 
(l>rogram  C) 

Food  and       Food  wlieat 
export  w  heal           only 
(i)rogram  V)    (program  E) 

or  supiorts 
(program  F) 

I^nd  use: 

Wheat 

Acre 

do 

688 
188 

122 

800 
231 

179 

OM 
00 

77 

MO 

800 

800 

Barley,  winter.. .....-.....-.— — ..~~ — . 

Barley.  s]>ring 

;::::do"::::iiiii- 

do 

3»' 

640 

f^nmmer  fallow .. . ............ — . 

.....do. ......w 

800 

800 

800 

I                  800 

800 

Prtxluctloo:  ' 

Wheat 

Bushel 

do 

10,120 
10,460 

12.286 
16^306 

18,844 
0.671 

19^840 

24,000 

aiooo 

Barley — ........ 

Total  {rain 

Too 

736 

736 

738 

606 

720 

720 

Incfime; 

Wheat 

Dollar       

28.855 
9,097 

24.939 
13,318 

29.983 

5.717 



3S.442 

30.590 

80.000 

B;4rh-y       

L.iiid  peeer^'e - . 

do 

3,900 

da 

37.952 
20,140 

3S.  257 

20.  105 

3.S.70O 
20,147 

42.402 

17.932 

3«».  ."WO 
2«J,  1J2 

30.000 

do 

20.  (My 

lC««f  ln«w%m*  <                                                                                                          ...... 

do         

17.812 

18,162 

15.6.VI 

24,470 

19,438 

8,961 

1 

1  Kxcludeese*^.  .... 

»  Indudea  a  charge  for  all  bhor  at  hirc-l  wage  rates  and  all  otiier  expenses  except  a 
chtirBe  for  use  of  cipilul. 


«  Return  to  management  anl  capital. 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to  have  all 
Members  study  his  suggestions,  particu- 
larly the  significance  of  this  objective 
study  of  several  hypothetical  plans  in 
every  major  producing  area,  plans  simi- 
lar to  the  bushel  plan  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  Farmers  Union,  and 
others,  which  shows  that  this  is  the  plan 
which  b:.r.us  about  the  highest  income 
return  bu-  :it  tbp  same  time,  results  in 
the  .sma^:f^^  qiur.t;ty  of  total  production 
of  wheat  which  would  bring  cio'^Ti  in  the 
controlled  area  *J  e  wheat  pi'xi  ictum  in- 
stead of  b.a'.  i:.p  It  CO  ::Uo  storage. 

I  thar.k  \\\v  pf-iuleman. 

Mr.  HRKFDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ^rntlrir.an  vield? 

Mi.  HOR.\N  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
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his  wonderful  talk  here  today  and  his 
contribution  to  this  committee. 

I  should  like  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  acreage.  I  noticed  in  the  gentleman's 
statement  he  said  that  world  arr'^age  for 
wheat  was  increasing,  yet  we  i;^.  the 
United  States  are  losing  acreape 

The  CTIMHN!4.N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  Uoiw  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ANDEFISEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  American  wheat  farmer 
if  this  situation  continues  to  exist? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  do  not  think  our 
American  wheat  farmer  is  pleased  with 
acreage  restrictions.  I  am  happy  to  have 
talked  to  and  to  have  served  with  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  in  the  d.rection 
of  more  use  of  wheat,  more  maikcting 
of  wheat,  because  it  just  does  not  make 


sense  for  us  to  hog-tie  the  American 
farmer,  then  try  to  liberate  the  farmers 
all  over  the  world.  We  may  b(?  able  to 
control  our  own  citizens  but  wi?  cannot 

control  people  in  foreign  countrios.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  face 
when  we  try  to  solve  th.e  farm  progiams. 
These  facts  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
I  think  are  as  good  as  we  can  get.  I 
have  had  the  Foreign  Service  working  on 
it  for  .<:onip  timp 

Mr.  BREEDING  rX)f-s  nut  tb.-'  gentle- 
man th-.T.k  there  oucht  to  be  more  appro- 
priations lor  expanding  marketing  de- 
velopment in  foreign  countries?  I  know 
the  field  is  stifled  somewhat,  as  wc  cut 
down  our  production.  What  is  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion? 

Mr.   HORAN.     I   believe   the  Depart- 
ment will  come  up  \^ith  a  program  that 
this  subcommittee  will  be  ^  er>  cordial  to 
We  have  in  the  bill  thi?  :ierr.    what  was 
in  the  budget  when  it  oncmal.y  came  up , 
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it  was  not  revised  by  the  new  admini.s- 

tration. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Expanded  markets 
would  be  the  answer  to  part  of  our  prob- 
lem here' 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  say  not  only 
is  my  friend  from  Kansas  serving  ably 
here  but  his  predecessor  was  one  of  the 
fine  representatives  of  the  wheat  indus- 
try and  other  elements  of  American  ag- 
riculture. I  command  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  the  readmg  of  the 
testimony  of  the  former  Member  here, 
the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope,  when  he 
appealed  to  the  .subcommittee  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  wheat  utilization.  It  is 
splendid  because  he  breaks  down  this 
utilization,  not  into  the  making  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  that  we  might  burn  in 
automobiles  or  to  paper  which  is  being 
created  at  Peoria,  but  in  better  utiliza- 
tion as  hiunan  food. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Did  not  Mr.  Hope 
appear  before  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee and  ask  for  an  increased  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  HORAN  Yes  I  have  checked 
and  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Hazel  Stieblinq-  we  are  already  carrying 
on  considerable  of  the  work  that  he  did 
request,  and  that  can  be  improved,  I  am 
certain. 

Mr.  BREEDING  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine 

Mr,  McINTIRE.  I  noted  with  inter- 
est the  gentleman's  reference  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope 
before  the  committee.  I  have  read  his 
statement.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  very 
excellent  statement  before  the  Hou.se  to- 
day. I  noticed  his  mtere.^t  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  m  the  report 
relative  to  market  development  work. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  the 
legislative  side  of  Public  Law  480  have 
been  very  much  interested  m  the  pro- 
vision that  some  of  the.se  funds  shall  be 
made  available.  We  have  been  very 
much  concerned  that  there  are  others 
who  feel  they  ought  to  have  access  to 
these  funds  in  connection  with  market 
development,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
road  as  far  a.s  funds  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HORAN  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  other  departments? 

Mr,  McINTIRE.  That  is  riiiht:  other 
departments  of  Government.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  .gentleman  that  perhaps 
at  long  last  we  have  these  funds  suffi- 
ciently well  identified,  both  legislatively 
and  in  the  appropriation  bill,  so  that 
they  will  be  used  for  these  purposes? 

Mr  HORAN.  Well,  that  is  a  subject 
that  concerns  us  all.  and  I  know  it  con- 
cerns my  colleague,  the  tientleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Bowl,  bpcau.se  we  have  made 
a  study  of  these  foreign  currencies  that 
are  a  residue  of  our  activities  under 
Public  Law  480.  You  understand  that 
Public  Law  480  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  sell  our  surplus  foods  for  foreign  soft 
currencies,  and  these  are  variously  dis- 
tributed A  portion  of  these  currencies 
f^nds  Its  way  back  into  our  own  Treas- 
ury,  and  we   have   a   considerable   sum 


there  And,  it  jast  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  departments  are  somewhat 
like  the  casual  visitor  to  Las  Vegas.  He 
IS  leaving  the  gambling  halls  and  he  just 
cannot  wait  to  .spend  the  last  change  in 
his  F>ocket.  We  find  various  groups 
wanting  to  spend  this  money  abroad,  but 
I  want  to  see  our  exc>enditures  of  those 
soft  currencies  reflected  in  some  help  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  think  in 
this  bill  they  are.  because  we  have  moved 
out  of  storage  enormous  amounts  of  our 
surplus  commodities  to  places  where  it 
is  needed,  to  places  where  China  and 
Russia  cannot  supply  wheat  and  the 
good  things  in  life.  But,  in  the  uses  by 
the  other  departments  we  should  find 
a  way  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  expend- 
iture of  these  soft  currencies  is  reflected 
in  some  help  for  the  American  taxpayer 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
N.MrHER ; . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with  our 
chairman,  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr  Whit- 
ten.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  this  committee  with 
Mr.  Santangelo,  of  New  York,  ad  Mr 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia.  The  American 
farmer  has  no  better  friend  than  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Andersen.  It  is  a 
pleasure  serving  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr.  Horan. 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Michel.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  as  our  executive  secretary  Ross 
P.  Pope. 

We  are  in  a  race  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  outer  space  and  in  certain  other  fields, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  agriculture. 
Our  country  today  is  the  strongest,  most 
productive  and  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth,  and  in  the  field  of  agriculture  we 
have  unquestioned  superiority. 

Today  only  8.7  percent  of  our  people 
live  on  farms,  but  we  are  still  leading 
the  world  in  agriculture.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  50  percent  of  its  people  liv- 
ing on  farms  and  they  are  still  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  their  country.  In  our  country 
only  1  person  in  12  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  out 
of  every  3  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
people  in  this  country  criticize  the 
American  farmer.  Living  as  we  are  in 
the  most  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  we  must  not  only  recognize 
the  achievements  of  American  agricul- 
ture, but  we  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  producing  all  of  the  food 
and  fiber  necessary  for  our  people. 

A  few  people  believe  that  agriculture 
is  not  as  important  as  it  once  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  only  about  12  percent 
of  our  population  live  on  our  farms.  We 
must  remember  that  agriculture  is  still 
our    largest    industry    and    is    still    the 


mainstay  of  our  national  economy.  It 
is  true  that  the  workers  engaged  in 
farming  have  declined  over  the  years 
and  that  today  only  some  7.1  million 
people  are  employed  on  our  farms  and 
ranches.  This  is  still  12  times  as  many 
people  as  work  in  the  steel  industry; 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  number  of 
people  in  our  transp>ortation  industry 
and  public  utilities  combined,  and  nearly 
9  times  as  many  people  as  work  in  the 
automobile  industry.  More  workers  are 
engaged  in  farming  than  in  all  of  the 
industries  that  manufacture  nondur- 
able goods.  Including  textiles,  processed 
foods,  wearing  apparel,  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, paper  and  paper  products,  printing 
and  publishing,  chemical  products  of  all 
kinds,  coal  and  petroleum  products,  and 
products  made  from  rubber  and  leather. 

In  addition  to  those  who  live  on  our 
farms,  some  6  million  people  have  jobs 
furnishing  the  equipment  and  supplies 
necessary  for  our  farmers.  Ten  million 
people  have  jobs  storing,  transporting, 
processing  and  merchandising  agricul- 
tural products.  In  this  country  today 
35  percent  of  all  the  American  workers 
now  in  civilian  employment  are  in  jobs 
relating  directly  to  agriculture. 

Area  by  area  and  crop  by  crop,  our 
agriculture  is  the  envy  of  the  Commu- 
nist world.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
ficiency of  production.  When  we  pro- 
duce our  agricultural  commodities  at 
lower  unit  cost  our  farmers  receive  bene- 
fits by  way  of  savings  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  consumers.  We  are  a  great 
agricultural  nation. 

Fiom  time  to  time  we  hear  complaints 
over  what  is  being  done  to  our  family- 
size  farm,  but  not  too  much  action  is 
taken  to  correct  the  treatment  received 
by  the  family-size  farmers.  When  we 
consider  the  family  farm,  we  mfust  re- 
member that  on  this  farm  most  of  the 
labor  and  management  is  performed  by 
the  oi>erator  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  the  main  source  of  income 
comes  from  this  particular  farm. 

In  1954,  we  had  4,782.000  farms  in  the 
United  States.  The  1960  census  shows 
a  decrease  of  23  percent,  which  makes 
the  total  today  only  3.704.000.  Fix)m 
1954  to  1960  the  size  of  our  farms  has 
increased  from  242  acres  to  302  acres. 
The  value  of  the  land  and  the  buildings 
per  farm  totaled  $20,405  in  1954,  and  in 
1960  the  total  was  $33,242. 

The  productivity  of  the  individual 
American  farmer  increased  more  in  the 
last  two  decades  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Regardless  of  this  amazing  record, 
realized  net  farm  income  dropped  about 
one-third  from  the  year  1947  to  the  year 
1960. 

Regardless  of  our  farmers'  improved 
efficiency,  his  income  has  been  going 
down.  Today,  he  is  paying  more  for 
the  products  he  must  buy  and  at  the 
same  time  is  receiving  less  for  the  com- 
modities he  sells.  Our  American  farm- 
er is  making  a  great  and  essential  con- 
tribution to  the  national  welfare  but  is 
not  being  rewarded  equally  with  other 
groups  in  the  Nation.  Our  gross  farm 
income  for  1945  totaled  $25  8  billion  and 
production  expenses  totaled  $12  9  billion. 
The  realized  net  income  for  this  year 
was  $12.9  billion. 
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In  1950.  the  realized  sross  income  for 
the  American  fanner  totaled  $32.5  bil- 
lion with  production  expenses  amount- 
ing to  $19  3  billion.  Here,  we  have  a 
realized  net  Income  of  only  $13.2  billion. 
In  the  year  1960.  the  realized  gross  in- 
come of  our  farmer  was  $37.9  billion 
and  production  expenses  totaled  $26.3 
billion.  This  leaves  a  realized  net  in- 
come of  only  $11.6  billion. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  for 
food  totaled  51  percent  in  1948  and  49 
percent  in  1951.  The  American  farmer 
in  1960  received  only  39  percent  of  the 
consumers'  dollar  for  food  purchased. 

Our  farms  are  the  real  backbone  of 
our  country  and  it  is  largely  from  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  that  we  have  estab- 
lished our  pre.sent  position  of  being  the 
strongest,  wealthiest  and  most  produc- 
tive nation  on  earth, 

Mr  Chairman,  for  fi.scal  year  1962. 
we  recommend  $1,379,006,000  for  regu- 
lar activities;  $1,951,915,000  for  reim- 
bursements to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  foreign  aussistance  and 
special  programs  for  fiscal  year  1961; 
$1,017,610,000  for  restoration  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  capital  im- 
pairment for  fiscal  year  1960;  $1,600 
million  for  foreign  assistance  program 
for  fiscal  year  1962;  and  $35  000  for  re- 
lated agencies. 

For  Agricultural  Research  Service,  we 
recommend  appropriations  totaling 
$196,807,000  For  research,  we  recom- 
mend $76,558  000;  for  plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest  control  $55  165,000; 
and  for  meat  inspection  $24,216,000. 

We  recommend  that  the  committee 
appropriate  $69,992,000  for  our  Exten- 
sion Service.  For  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  we  recommend  $178,680,000. 

For  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, we  recommend  $125  million  direct 
authorization  for  electrification  loans 
together  with  a  contingency  authoriza- 
tion of  $70  million,  making  a  tot-al  of 
$195  million  for  electrification  loan.s 
This  is  an  lnci-ea.se  of  $25  million  over 
the  1961  fi.scal  year  authorization.  We 
recommend  a  direct  authorization  for 
telephone  loans  of  $120  million  together 
with  a  contingency  authorization  total- 
ing $30  million  The  total  recom- 
mended for  telephone  loans  is  $150  mil- 
lion, which  is  $10  million  more  than  the 
1961    fi.scal  year  authorization. 

For  Agricultural  Marketing  Srnice. 
we  recommend  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1962  of  $37,702,000  for  mar- 
keting research  and  marketing  services 
We  further  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee appropriate  $1,195,000  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  ix»ssessions  under 
the  Agricultural   Marketing  Service. 

SCHOOL    LtTNCH   PROCKAM 

Our  greatest  asset  is  our  school- 
children. We  recommend  $125  million 
for  the  school  lunch  program  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $15 
million  over  the  1961  appropriation  and 
is  $5  million  over  the  1962  budget  re- 
quest. In  addition,  we  recommend  that 
$45  million  be  transferred  from  section 
32  funds  to  be  used  to  purchase  meats 
and  other  foods  necessary  to  provide 
balanced  school  lunches.  This  Is  the 
same  transfer  authority  which  was  ap- 


proved for  fiscal  year  1961  Of  the  $15 
million  increase,  we  recommend  that  SIO 
million  be  used  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance to  help  needy  schools  defray 
the  cost  of  serv'ing  lunches  to  needy 
children.  Our  bill  contains  the  language 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  allocate 
this  money  to  areas  of  greatest  need 
and  to  prescribe  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria under  which  the  funds  will  be 
used. 

RURAL    FLECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

In  our  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration program  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately 5  million  consumers  on  REA- 
financed  Imes.  Some  96  percent  of  the 
farms,  ranches,  and  rural  establishments 
of  this  country  now  have  electricity. 
The  average  number  of  consumers  per 
mile  is  about  3.1  and  a  large  number  of 
the  cooperatives  average  less  than  2  con- 
sumers to  a  mile.  Since  a  great  many 
of  the  cooperatives  are  operating  in  such 
thin  territory,  the  amount  of  equity  REA 
borrowers  have  accumulated  is  exceed- 
ingly low.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  less  than 
20  percent  equity  in  their  facilities. 
Our  REA  program  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  present-day  Gov- 
ernment and  it  is  imperative  that  an 
adequate  amount  be  authorized  for 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loans  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

TOBACCO    RESEARCH 

Last  year  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search in  tobacco  was  clearly  established. 
The  tobacco  industry  is  undergoing 
scientific  and  technological  changes  that 
have  so  significantly  affected  American 
agriculture  as  a  whole  that  tobacco  has 
been  neglected  in  terms  of  an  adequate 
research  pi-ogram  which  would  provide 
for  its  progress  and  welfare. 

At  the  present  time,  between  400  and 
500  hours  of  human  labor  are  required 
to  produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of  tobac- 
co. This  commodity  is  grown  on  a  total 
of  approximately  1,154.000  acres  in  22 
States  and  is  a  major  source  of  income 
in  8  of  these  States.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  farm  fami- 
lies are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco  has 
changed  ver>'  little  over  the  past  50  years 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cash  crops  in  America.  According  to  the 
figures  for  1958.  the  amount  received 
from  tobacco  was  $1,007  milhon  wluch 
makes  this  amount  the  fifth  largest 
amount  received  from  agricultural  com- 
modities. Tobacco  pays  its  own  w  ay.  A 
little  over  $2 '2  billion  annually  is  re- 
ceived in  tobacco  taxes  by  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments.  Of  this 
amount.  $1,700  million  goes  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  this  does  not  include 
indirect  taxes.  In  January  of  1960  the 
Knntucky  Legislature  approved  the  sum 
of  $1  million  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  agriculture  research  build- 
ing and,  in  addition,  appropriated  S50.- 
000  for  tobacco  research.  The  tobacco 
re.search  laboratory  e.';tablished  in  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1961  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  will  be 
housed  in  this  new  agriculture  research 
building.     Ordinarily,  in  establishing  a 


research  laboratory,  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and.  in  most  instances,  the  cost  of 
the  land  must  also  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government  before  a  re.search  labora- 
tory is  constiucted.  Kentucky's  action 
clearly  shows  the  need  for  tobacco  re- 
search and  certainly  sets  a  precedent. 
Tlie  research  laboratory  established  will 
research  all  types  of  tobacco.  In  this 
country  we  produce  burley,  dark,  flue- 
cured,  Maryland-t>-pe  tobacco,  and  other 
types.  The  research  laboratoi?  estab- 
lished will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
tobacco  producers  in  the  22  States  in- 
volved. We  recommend  approval  of  the 
amount  carried  in  the  bill  totaling  $205,- 
000  for  use  at  the  new  research  labora- 
tory at  Lexington,  Ky. 

SOIL    COKSERVATTON 

Our  soil  conservation  districts  were 
started  some  26  ycais  ago  as  an  experi- 
ment in  local  self-goveinment.  Today 
our  districts  include  approximately  96 
percent  of  all  of  the  farms  and  ranches 
in  our  country.  No  program  has  had 
a  greater  impact  upon  American  agri- 
culture, and  each  year  the  importance 
of  this  particular  program  will  increase. 
The  people  in  this  country  generally 
support  our  soil  and  water  conservation 
program.  In  Kentucky,  we  have  122  soil 
conservation  districts  in  the  120  counties, 
and  today  over  86.000  farms  are  partici- 
pating in  this  program.  In  Kentucky, 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  farmland 
have  been  restored  to  productive  ca- 
pacity by  our  soil  conservation  sei"vice, 
and  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of 
Kentucky,  where  we  annually  suffer 
flood  damage,  are  in  much  better  con- 
dition. 

RESEARCH 

The  American  farmer  receives  many 
benefit.^  from  our  agriculture  research 
program  and  it  is  all  important  that  this 
program  be  geared  to  the  problems  now 
confronting  American  agriculture  and 
be  able  to  meet  future  problems.  A  good 
research  program  must  rtxluce  waste  and 
losses  and  improve  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion. Such  a  program  must  also  im- 
prove processing,  marketmL".  and  con- 
sumption. In  order  to  prosper,  we  must 
develop  new  and  improved  crops  and 
production  and  expand  our  markets  for 
the  sale  of  our  commodities.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  adequate  research  program  it 
must  provide  improved  nutrition  and 
better  living  for  rural  and  urban  people. 
It  is  true  that  our  aa:riculture  research 
funds  have  increased  over  the  years,  but 
the  results  justify  the  amounts  cx- 
p>ended. 

son.  AND  WATER  RESEARCH   LABOlATOF.Y 

Drought,  poor  drainage,  and  rapid  run- 
off cause  water  problems  of  critical  im- 
portance in  Kentucky.  Soil  and  water 
are  two  of  the  most  important  resources 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Soil  erosion 
is  a  particularly  serious  problem  on  the 
majority  of  Kentucky's  193.000  faims. 
This  is  due  to  the  high  percentage  of 
sloping  lands  and  the  erosive  nature  of 
many  of  the  soils  and  the  character  of 
the  rainstorms  which  create  an  erosive 
problem.  The  Increasing  d'?mand  for 
application  of  conservation  measures  in 
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Kentucky  under  the  Public  Law  566  pro- 
gram creates  a  growing  need  for  basic 
information  which  will  lead  to  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. Lack  of  adequate  research 
information  is  handicappinE(  efforts  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  planning 
and  applying  land  and  water  use  and 
watershed  protection  programs  in  the 
State.  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  only  two 
of  the  larger  States  in  the  entire  humid 
region  which  does  not  have  federally  sup- 
ported cooperative  soil  and  water  con- 
servation investigations.  Studies  of  the 
.soil  and  water  research  needs  of  Ken- 
tucky have  revealed  critical  and  im- 
mediate problems  for  which  information 
is  lacking.  A  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion research  laboratory  should  be  es- 
tablished in  Kentucky.  Thus  laboratory 
would  serve  not  only  Kentucky  but  those 
adjoining  States  which  are  also  in  need 
of  such  a  research  procram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  farmer  is 
prospermg,  tractors,  automobiles,  com- 
bines, trucks,  milking  machines  and  me- 
chanical devices  of  every  description  are 
moving  from  the  factory  to  the  farm. 
We  also  know  that  modern  farm  prob- 
lems are  tremendously  complex  and 
there  is  no  easy  answer. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  First 
may  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
kind  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky made  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
benefit  to  our  economy  from  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  if  and  when  that  is 
obtained.  We  miaht  al.=^5  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
trram.  which  has  been  so  succe.ssful,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  which  the 
sentleman  from  Kentucky  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  promoting  throughout 
the  United  States,  has  pumped  $12  bil- 
lion worth  of  business  back  into  the 
private  economy  channels  ;ii  America. 
$12  billion  worth  of  radios,  television 
sets,  electric  irons,  and  electrical  arti- 
cles of  every  description  have  been  first 
manufactured  by  the  makers  of  these 
appliances  and  then  sold  in  the  farm 
areas  :n  the  United  States,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  NATCHEIR  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  statement,  and  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  his  remarks  concerning  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from   Illinois    Mr    Michel  1. 

Mr.  MICHEL  .Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  bill  calling  for 
expenditures  of  nearly  $6  billion  to  run 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  fi- 
nance Its  related  activities — and  I  miL'ht 
.say  some  not  so  clasely  related — for  the 
coming  fi.scal  year. 

We  are  now  paying  the  bill  for  au- 
thorizations   enacted    by    the    Congress 


years  ago,  and  unfortunately  during  the 
deliberations  of  those  authorizing  acts 
too  little  consideration  was  given  to  the 
cost  of  the  program  The  legislative 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  the  re- 
spon.sibility  for  drafting  and  reportmg 
to  the  House  authorizing  legislation,  but 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  scrutinize  carefully 
the  line  items  calling  for  expenditures 
of  public  funds.  The  full  searching 
light  of  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
costs  of  all  programs  presented  for  au- 
thorization. All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
current  legislation  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
costs  of  administering  such  a  program 
as  outlined. 

For  example,  the  most  recently  en- 
acted farm  legislation,  the  so-called 
emergency  feed-grain  bill,  enacted  on 
March  22  of  this  year,  did  not  include  an 
estimate  of  administrative  cost.  How- 
ever, subsequently  and  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  sign-up  proerram  for  feed  grains, 
the  Department  had  asked  our  commit- 
tee for  $20.5  million  for  administrative 
expenses.  We  reduced  this  amount  to 
$15  million,  a  decrease  of  $5  5  million  in 
the  budget,  but  I  would  wager  that  before 
the  fiscal  year  is  out  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  funds.  I  cite  this 
figure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  this 
expenditure  when  the  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  legislative  committee 
earlier  this  year. 

It  is  always  a  stimulating  experience  to 
participate  in  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation items  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  one  of  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.  Our  land  is  rela- 
tively flat  and  level  and  sells  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  S500  to  $700  per  acre  and 
taxed  at  $10  and  $12  an  acre.  Ours  has 
always  been  a  farming  community,  and 
I  presume  it  always  will  be.  Nearly  100 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  my  district 
farm  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  use  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  production 
and  marketing:  and  for  the  most  part 
dislike  the  regimentation  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  up>on  their  opera- 
tions. Our  farmers  in  the  main  are  an 
independent,  resourceful  lot. 

There  are  several  programs,  and  siz- 
able ones,  with  which  I  am  very  much 
concerned.  The  first  is  the  insistence  of 
the  committee  to  disregard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  with  refer- 
ence to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  This  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  fanners  and  ranchers  to  vol- 
untarily apply  needed  conservation 
measures.  It  is  used  in  nearly  all  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
has  over  the  years  provided  splendid 
technical  service  to  operators  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  practices  have  violated  what 
was  considered  to  be  basic  conservation 
practices  and  have  gotten  over  into  the 
field  of  production  which  is  in  contradic- 
tion not  only  to  this  administration  but 
to  all  past  administrations  to  reduce  out- 
put   I  refer  specifically  to  the  application 


of  lime  and  phosphates  to  land  which 
definitely  increase  production,  and  I  do 
not  believe  is  necessary  in  a  conservation 
project.  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of 
the  decline  of  the  number  of  farmers 
participating  in  the  ACP  program  the 
advance  authorization  is  continued  by 
this  committee  at  the  $250  million  level. 

On  page  10  of  the  committee  report 
reference  is  made  to  strip -cropping  and 
contour  farming  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted on  several  millions  of  acres.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  part  of 
this  should  be  credited  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  has  been  very 
effective  in  many  of  these  districts.  It 
appears  to  me  that  part  of  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  ACP  program  rests  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  soil  conserva- 
tion districts. 

For  the  last  several  years  I  have  of- 
fered amendments  to  cut  this  particular 
item  by  $50  million  and  $100  million,  and 
I  have  not  had  too  good  a  support  from 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
know  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  tell  a  farmer  that  he 
has  voted  to  take  $100,  $200,  or  $300 
away  from  him  in  ACP  payments,  but 
I  just  hapE>en  to  have  the  old-fashioned 
belief  that  conservation  of  one's  own 
land  is  the  individual's  responsibility 
and  that  if  we  eliminated  the  entire  pro- 
gram all  of  our  farmers  would  be  on  an 
even  footing  and  we  would  save  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

There  has  been  more  concern  ex- 
pressed in  this  Congress  about  back- 
door spending.  I  think  we  ought  to 
touch  a  little  bit  on  the  operations  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  I  am 
rather  distressed  when  I  find  even  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congre.ss  coming  to  me  and. 
frankly,  knowing  so  little  about  how  the 
Public  Law  480  program  works  and  for 
what  we  are  selling  our  commodities 
abroad.  These  commodities  are  not 
being  sold  for  dollars  but  for  local  cm- 
rencies  which  cannot  be  used  to  restore 
the  capital  impairment  of  CCC.  In  this 
bill  we  are  restoring  the  capital  impair- 
ment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  sales  made  in  1960  and  1961. 
We  are  not  getting  hard  dollars  for  these 
sales  abroad  and  so  we  have  to  come 
back  eventually  and  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorF>oration,  and  this  is  brought  home 
to  us  very  forcefully  in  the  bill  we  have 
here  today.  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  committee  taking  it  upon 
itself  to  put  this  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  In  other  words,  wo  have  added 
an  additional  $1,600  million — to  place 
this  particular  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  In  other  words,  we  are 
saying  in  effect  we  would  like  to  see  Pub- 
lic Law  480  operated  in  this  coming 
year  within  these  limitations.  It  should 
bring  the  financial  operations  of  Public 
Law  480  out  into  the  OF>en.  I  think  it 
Ls  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Harvey  1  earlier  had  raised  a  question  as 
to  what  is  being  done  in  utilization  re- 
search. I  support  the  research  activities 
of  the  committee.     I  think  we  told  the 
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Department  we  would  like  to  see  a  little 
more  emphasis  on  utilization  rather 
than  basic  research,  and  we  provided 
funds  in  the  bill  for  that  Specifically, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  would  refer  him 
to  pages  421  and  422  of  the  hearings. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  now  tun^  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  REA  program.  Rural  electric 
cooperatives  should  be  complimented  on 
the  remarkable  job  they  have  done  for 
the  past  25  years  getting  electricity  to 
the  Nation's  farmers.  It  was  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  that  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  electrification  program  in 
1935.  the  percentage  of  farms  with  cen- 
tral station  electric  service  has  mcrea.sed 
from  about  10  percent  to  approximately 
97  percent,  witii  the  facilities  financed 
by  REA  serving  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  farms.  In  addition,  REA 
facilities  were  serving  2  million  non- 
farm  customers. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
have  a  particular  interest  m  this  pro- 
gram— what  it  has  accomplished  and 
where  it  may  be  going  in  the  future  I 
want    to    see    that    farmers    have    the 


needed  funds  to  take  care  of  their  elec- 
trical requirement.s — and  I  think  the 
Congress  is  making  certain  of  this — but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  .several  as- 
pects of  the  program  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  which  cause  me 
serious  concern. 

The  rural  electric  program  is  being 
sold  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  representation  that  it 
was  to  be  self-liquidating  and,  therefore, 
does  not  constitute  a  drain  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  program  is  now  25  years  old. 
which  seems  to  me  should  make  it 
mature  enough  to  start  standing  on  its 
own  two  feet.  However,  the  borrowers 
are  still  receiving  more  money  annually 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  they 
are  repaying,  thereby  increasing  the  tax- 
payer debt.  I  prepared  a  chart  on  this 
subject  based  on  the  following  data.  It 
appears  on  page  499  of  the  hearings. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  difference 
between  REA  funds  being  advanced  and 
principal  being  repaid  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly greater  year  by  year  rather 
than  lesser. 
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Unfortunately,  this  discrepancy  will 
tend  to  grow  larger  now  that  virtually 
all  of  the  farms  have  been  electrified  and 
the  REA  is  concentrating  more  on  loans 
for  construction  of  the  more  expensive 
generating  and  tiansmission  facilities 
and  facilities  to  serve  large  industrial 
and  nonfai-m  loads. 

REA  was  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  chart  and  admitted  it  is  cor- 
rect. The  first  sentence  of  their  state- 
ment on  page  500  of  the  hearings  says. 
"The  chart.  Rural  Electrification  Loan 
Program'  accurately  reflects  the  status 
of  loan  funds  advanced,  funds  outstand- 
ing, and  cumulati\e  principal  repaid  for 
the  electrical  progiam  for  1942  to  1960." 

The  REA  statement  then  goes  on  to 
di.scuss  the  repayment  of  loans,  but  never 
once  does  the  REA  address  itself  to  my 
fundamental  question  relating  to  the 
non-self -liquidating  nature  of  the  over- 


some  individual 

and  others  will 

the  fact  still  re- 


all  program.  Thus,  let  us  here  and  now 
admit  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
the  ruj-al  electrification  program  as  it  is 
presently  operating  is  not  really  .self- 
liquidating. 

While  it  is  true  that 
loans  have  been  repaid 
be  repaid  in  the  future, 
mains  that  borrowers  always  con.e  back 
to  the  Government  for  additional  expan- 
sion funds.  This  means  the  program  as 
a  whole  can  be  viewed  as  an  inverted 
pyramid  getting  larger  and  larger  as  it 
goes  up.  Congress  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  policy  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  Federal  loan  funds  for  the  REA 
at  2  percent — a  rate  of  interest  lower 
than  that  paid  by  the  Government  on 
its  borrowings. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  sound 
fiscal  policy  to  make  every  effort  to  get 
this  program  on  a  self-liquidating  basis 


to  the  point  where  it  is  showing  a  de- 
creasing balance  rather  than  a  con- 
sistently increasing  balance  as  has  been 
the  experience  to  date  because  if  the 
present  trend  continues  there  may  come 
a  time  m  the  not  too  distant  future  when 
this  Nation's  taxpayers  may  either  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  carry  the  load 

The  Nations  rural  electric  program 
must  continue  to  meet  the  future  energy 
needs  of  cooperative  customers  effec- 
tively. To  accomplish  tins  without  being 
too  burdensome  on  the  taxpayers  Con- 
gress must  assure  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  REA  loan  funds  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  loan  applications — pai - 
ticularly  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion-type loans  since  they  are  relatively 
much  larger  in  size — in  terms  of  whether 
the  loan  must  absolutely  be  made  or 
whether  more  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
cooc>erative  customer  by  utilizing  an  al- 
ternative source  of  power. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  a  small  ref- 
erence to  this  particular  item  in  our  re- 
port at  page  27.  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  It  there 

At  the  pre.sent  time  there  seems  to  be 
no  checks  or  balances  on  this  type  loan 
even  though  40.5  percent  of  last  year's 
appropriations  were  for  G  &  T  facili- 
ties. However,  the  G  &  T  loan  applica- 
tion is  held  in  absolute  secrecy  and  it  is 
impo.ssible  for  existing  suppliers  to  learn 
vk hether  their  wholesale  busme.ss  :';  being 
taken  away  from  them  or  even  given  a 
chance  to  bid  on  a  new  contract  which 
might  prove  more  favorable  to  the  farm- 
er consumers  of  an  REA  cooperative 
than  a  generating  plant  of  their  own. 

Our  very  capable  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  seems  to  be  concerned  about 
this  problem,  also  During  the  hearings, 
he  sincerely  said,  and  I  quote; 

As  long  as  we  have  our  present  debt  and 
determinations  are  made  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  existing  or  proposed  con- 
tract, in  my  opinion  at  least,  good  faith 
would  require  that  private  enterprise  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  objections  to 
the  terms  of  any  existing  or  tentative  con- 
tract, prior  to  making  a  loan  for  these 
purposes. 

These  purposes  he  mentioned  were 
G.  k  T.  type  loans. 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  MICHEL      I  yield. 

Mr  BECKER  I  would  like  to  a.-^k  the 
gentleman  this  question: 

I  see  from  the  report  that  this  appro- 
priation bill  carries  approximately  $195 
million  additional  loan  money  for  the 
REA     Is  that  correct^ 

Mr    MICHEL      'i'es:  that  is  true. 

Mr  BECKER  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  money  will  be  lent  by  the  REA  at  a 
2-percent  interest  rate  fixed  under 
previous  law? 

Mr    MICHEL      Yes.  by  law. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Government  must  borrow  this  money 
on  today  s  market  at  approximately  3.5 
percent  or  inore"" 

Mr.  MICHEL.     That  is  true 

Mr.  BECKER.  Therefore,  the  tax- 
payers   throughout    the    country    must 
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pay  this  additional  interest  at.  all  times 
on  aJl  money  that  is  lent  to  the  REA  by 
the  Treasun*. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Yes. 

Mr  BECKER.  This  has  amounted  to 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  feel  that  a  prosper- 
ing area  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  going 
rate  of  interest  on  this  borrowed  money 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  various  co- 
operatives of  the  REA  have  created  sur- 
pluses which  they  have  invested  in 
Government  bonds  that  pay  3  or  3.5  per- 
cent interest:  is  that  correct '^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  last  year  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  ex- 
plored this  matter  with  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator. At  that  time,  as  I  recall, 
there  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  re.serv'es  that  was  being  re- 
invested in  Government  securities,  not 
all  of  it  being,  of  course,  at  an  interest 
rate  in  excess  of  2  percent,  but  a  good 
share  of  it  was. 

Then  the  Ti-easui-y  Department  came 
back  with  the  issue,  and  I  understand  In 
the  hearings  this  year  they  say  $10  mal- 
lion  has  been  invested  in  that  special 
Treasury  issue.  Nonetheless.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  morally  right  for  our  co-ops 
to  take  money  from  the  Government  at 
2  percent  and  reinvest  it  at  a  greater 
rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  have  offered  amend- 
ments In  previous  years  to  correct  this 
situation.  I  would  think  the  farmers 
would  want  to  do  this.  It  is  a  morally 
sound  proposition. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  When  the  farmers  in 
my  district  were  told  what  the  condi- 
tions were  and  what  the  situation  of  the 
country  Is,  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
their  share.  Frankly.  I  have  had  no 
qualms  about  supporting  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce the  same  amendment  again  to  try 
to  get  a  recognition  of  this  problem,  so 
that  these  people  we  want  to  help  and 
have  been  helping  during  the  years,  be- 
cause today  there  are  others  through- 
out the  country  who  have  been  paying 
high  rates  for  electricity  and  taxes, 
shall  pay  the  gouig  rate  of  Interest.  I 
think  that  is  morally  sound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  in- 
spired by  my  subcommittee  chairman's 
thought-provoking  words.  I  was 
prompted  to  irLsert  into  the  record  of 
the  hearings  a  letter  which  I  had  just 
received  from  a  Mr.  "Walter  Bouldin  of 
Alabama.  He  happens  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  Alabama  Power  Co.  I  had  never 
met  nor  heard  of  Mr.  Bouldin  prior  to 
receipt  of  his  letter,  but  he  later  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  His  let- 
ter and  testimony  clearly  point  up  the 
overall  problem  of  REA  secrecy  and  the 
mability  of  existing  power  suppliers  to 
obtain  any  information  from  REA  or  its 
borrowers  on  proposed  generation  and 
transmis.sion  loan  application.s.  I  com- 
mend lUs  reading  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  who  is  concerned  about  the 
success  of  the  REA. 


Mr  Cha:i-man.  Mr.  Bouldin's  letter, 
.ijiP'  irmg  on  pages  493-494  of  the  hear- 
ings, IS  as  follows : 

AlJ^B.\M.\   PuWER  Co  , 

B\rm\ngham.  Ala..  April  21.  1961. 
Hon    Robert  H.  Michel. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mm..  Michel:  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies, 
you  will  soon  be  considering  appropriations 
requested  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. We  know  that  in  considering  such 
appropriations  you  will  examine  into  the 
policies  of  such  Administration  In  granting 
loans  for  generating  and  transmission  facil- 
ities. As  the  situation  In  Alabama  may  be 
typical  of  many  other  such  Instances  In  our 
country,  an  outline  of  it  may  be  helpful  to 
you  in  defining  the  problems  Involved. 

There  Is  In  Alabama  one  generating  and 
transmission  co-op  which  sells  power  whole- 
sale to  six  municipalities,  some  industries, 
and  to  five  distribution  co-ops  in  Alabama, 
three  of  which  also  receive  such  service  from 
our  company.  Our  company  serves  the  en- 
tire power  requirements  of  nine  other  dis- 
tribution co-ops.  Our  rates  to  the  distribu- 
tion co-ops  are  substantially  lower  than  the 
rates  of  this  generating  co-op  to  Its  co-op 
customers.  Our  company  has  a  contract 
with  the  generating  co-op  under  which  we 
undertake  to  provide  all  its  power  require- 
ments over  and  above  its  own  generating 
capacity,  and  we  make  such  power  available 
at  a  very  low  rate  which  has  averaged  about 
6  5  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  over  the  past  3 
years 

In  MiU-ch  1959.  this  co-op  Inquired  as  to 
whether  we  Intended  to  increase  our  power 
rate  to  it  upon  completion  oX  Its  steam  plant 
then  under  construction.  In  May.  repre- 
sentatives of  our  company  visited  the  co-op 
but  did  not  determine  definitely  Just  what 
term  contract  this  co-op  would  desire;  and 
In  July  we  wrote  asking  the  term  of  contract 
which  it  desired  us  to  consider.  Its  reply  to 
our  letter  did  not  give  us  this  Information. 
Without  a  s[>eciflc  answer  to  our  inquiry,  we 
made  a  prop<:«al  to  this  co-op  In  October  for 
a  new  power  contract  for  a  term  of  5  years 
at  the  same  rate  then  In  effect.  In  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  our  October  letter,  we 
stated,  "We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  re- 
garding this  matter  and  to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  any  problems  that  may  occur  to  you 
In  connection  with  this  proposal."  We  wrote 
a  followup  letter  In  April  1960.  stating  that 
we  would  appreciate  hetirlng  from  It  about 
our  proposal.  In  July  1960,  the  co-op  wrote 
us  advising  that  our  proposal  was  receiving 
careful  consideration.  We  have  heard  noth- 
ing further  from  the  co-op 

We  understand  that  this  generating  co-op 
has  for  some  time  been  planning  to  make  ap- 
plication to  REA  for  a  loan  for  additional 
generating  facilities.  We  have  Inquired  at 
the  REA  office  In  Washington  whether  such 
application  has  been  filed  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  It  Is  not  the  policy  of  REA  to  dis- 
close whether  or  not  any  such  application  Is 
pending  As  you  doubtless  know.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  REA  not  to  disclose  the 
contents  of  any  such  application. 

We  are  convinced  that  an  allocation  of 
public  funds  to  this  co-op  for  generating  fa- 
cilities Ls  completely  unj-ustlflable.  Such 
generating  facilities  would  not  make  electric 
service  available  to  a  single  customer  to 
whom  such  service  Is  not  now  available. 
Such  facilities  would  Idle  generating  facili- 
ties which  our  compyany  has  already  provided 
for  service  to  this  co-op  or  take  the  place  of 
future  facilities  which  our  company  is  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  provide. 

The  generating  co-op  is,  of  course,  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.    Allocation  of  pub- 


lic funds  to  provide  generating  facilities  for 
such  co-<jp  would  deprive  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Income  tax  paid  by  our  com- 
pany on  the  revenue  derived  from  our 
generating  facilities  which  the  co-op  faclU- 
tle«  would  supplant.  To  \ise  tax  funds  to 
destroy  a  source  of  t;n  revenue  seems  to  us 
fundamentally  wrong  In  principle  and  par- 
ticularly unjustifiable  at  this  time  when 
every  means  should  be  sought  to  protect 
Federal  revenues  which  are  so  sorely  needed 
for  vital  purposes. 

Co-op  generating  facilities  In  Alabama  are 
not  necessary  to  provide  electric  service  at 
reasonable  rates.  Cost  of  power  under  our 
rate  to  this  generating  co-op,  even  with 
Federal  income  tax  Included.  Is.  we  believe. 
lower  than  the  cost  to  such  co-op  of  pro- 
viding such  power  from  additions  to  lu  own 
generating  facilities.  If  the  Income  tax  com- 
ponent were  excluded  In  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  rates  and  their  costs,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  our  rates  would  be  lower  than 
such  costs.  As  mentioned  above,  however, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  present  to  the  REA 
a  comparison  of  such  costs,  as  the  co-op  cost 
estimates  In  loan  applications  are  not  avail- 
able to  us. 

Loan  policies  of  the  REA,  of  course,  de- 
termine the  amount  of  appropriations  which 
they  request.  If  It  is  to  be  the  policy  of 
REA  to  grant  loans  under  such  circumstances 
as  are  presented  here  In  Alabama,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  subject  to  vast 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  a  serious 
ert>slon  of  Its  revenue,  which  you,  as  well 
as  we,  desire  to  avoid. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Bolldin. 

This  letter  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  of  what  other  areas  through- 
out the  coimtry,  including  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  are  having  similar 
problems.  Therefore.  I  requested  of  the 
REA  a  list  of  G.  L  T.  loan  applications 
pending  or  under  study  similar  to  the 
list  appearing  en  page  50  in  the  Senate 
second  tirgent  deficiency  appropriation 
hearings  of  1957.  Furthermore,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  have 
these  data  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  might  be  aware 
of  what  is  being  planned  in  their  areas. 
However.  I  was  unable  to  get  this  infor- 
mation put  into  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, even  though  the  REA  is  financed 
by  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  feel  it  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
call  attention  to  the  Moss  special  sub- 
committee which  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  several  years  In  an  intensive 
investigation  Into  the  "Availability  of 
Information  Fiom  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  "  The  subcommittee  Lssued 
a  report  on  July  2.  1960 — House  Report 
No.  2084.  86th  Congress,  2d  session — 
stating  in  part  that:  "Secrecy — the  first 
i-efuge  of  incompetence — must  be  at  a 
bare  minimum  in  a  democratic  society, 
for  a  fully  informed  public  Is  the  basis  of 
self-government.  •  •  *"  Moreover,  It 
will  be  recalled  that  President  Kennedy 
made  an  Issue  in  the  presidential  cr m- 
paign  on  the  matter  of  the  flow  of  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  stated  em- 
phatically: 

An  informed  citizenry  Is  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentative government.  I>emocracy — as  we 
know  It — cannot  exist  unless  the  American 
people  are  equipped  with  the  Information 
which  Is  necessary  If  they  are  to  make  the 
Informed  political  choices  on  which  the 
proper  functioning  of  democracy  depends. 
An  Informed  people — able  to  examine   and, 
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when  necessary,  to  criticize.  Its  govern- 
ment— Is  the  only  guarantee  of  responsible 
democracy.  And  the  President — who  him- 
self bears  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  American  democracy — 
has  the  afflrmatlve  duty  to  see  that  the 
American  i>eople  are  kept  fully  Informed 
It  is  true  that  In  today's  world  of  i>erll  some 
Government  Information  must  be  kept 
secret — Information  whose  publication 
would  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  But  within  the  rather  narrow  lim- 
lu  of  national  security  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
possible  Information  about  their  Govern- 
ment— and  the  President  must  see  that  they 
receive  It. 

The  policy  of  secriKiy  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  loans  for 
generating  and  tran.smission  facilities 
because  of  the  standf.rds  REA  is  required 
to  apply  in  making  such  loans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agency's  r-?gulatioivs — Admin- 
istrative Bulletin  No.  61— G.  &  T.  loans 
will  only  be  made  either,  first,  when  no 
adequate  and  depencable  source  of  pow- 
er is  available,  or  second,  where  the  rates 
offered  by  existing  power  sources  would 
result  m  a  higher  cost  of  power  to  the 
borrowers  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
power  from  facilitio^  financed  by  REA. 
Unless  alternative  power  suppliers — 
whether  they  be  municipalities,  public 
utility  districts  or  piivate  companies — 
have  an  opportuni':y  to  negotiate  or 
make  additional  offers  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  proi>oscd  loan  is  neces- 
saiy. 

Now  this  brings  up  another  point 
which  bothers  me  concerning  the  obvi- 
ous intent  of  the  REA  to  indulge  in 
what  might  be  called  back-door  law- 
making in  its  announcement  of  a  new 
criterion  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
generation  and  transmission  loan  policy. 
In  the  hearings  the  Administrator  stated 
that  the  REA  wa.^  in  the  process  of 
expaiiding  its  established  criteria  to 
guarantee  the  coop«'rative  device  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  American  power 
industry. 

I  previously  mentioned  the  two  cri- 
teria under  which  the  legislative  history 
of  the  1936  act  permitted  the  REA  to 
make  generating  and  transmission  loans. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  1936  act  or  in 
congressional  legislative  history  on  REA 
legislation  or  in  reports  in  Congress  oi 
floor  debate  that  cculd  be  interpreted  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  to  make  generat- 
ing and  transmissic  n  loans  to  guarantee 
the  cooperative  dev  ce  a  permanent  place 
in  the  American  i>o'ver  industry  Should 
a  major  ixjlicy  chaiige  like  this  be  madf 
it  should  be  done  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  Congress,  and 
not  by  agency  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  our  colleagues  to  realize  that  the 
institution  of  this  so-called  third  cri- 
teria— when  considered  in  connectioii 
with  the  subsidy  to  the  REA  through  the 
use  of  2-percent  money  and  freedom 
from  Federal  taxation — might  possibly 
have  the  effect  of  not  merely  securing  a 
permanent  place  in  the  American  p>owei 
indtistry,"  but  of  taking  it  over  com- 
pletely. 

I  think  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  again 
to  repeat  the  very  sage  advice  given  by 


our  esteemed  subcommittee  chairman 
duiing  the  recent  hearings  when  he 
said: 

I  think  that  authority  to  make  loans  for 
power  generation  is  very,  very  Important.  I 
would  take  Issue  with  anybody  who  wished 
to  repeal  it.  I  do  think  that  it  is  important, 
however,  not  to  put  the  private  companies 
out  of  business,  but  to  see  that  they  give 
reasonable  contracts  in  time  and  In  cost  to 
their  co-op  customers 

He  went  on  to  say  further — 
I  subscribe  to  the  lact  that,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  have  taxes  any  way  you  take 
it,  the  Government  cant  provide  sound  REA 
loans  except  from  taxes.  Tliose  taxes  are 
obtained  from  private  enterprise,  not  from 
Government  enterprise,  or  from  the  sale  of 
bonds,  which  in  turn  must  be  predicated  on 
tax  income 

The  able  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
then  concluded  by  saying: 

So  I  think  anybody  who  studies  it  realizes 
ih;it  the  REA — as  sound  and  solid  as  It  is — 
should  not  be  used  for  the  pxirposes  of  put- 
ting the  private  companies  out  of  business, 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  fairness  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  who  must  put  up 
the  money  for  this  program,  as  well  as 
in  fairness  to  the  REA,  for  this  is  creat- 
ing a  bad  public  relations  picture  of  the 
REA.  I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   I  Mr    HoevenI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  al.so  to  compli- 
ment the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  for  leporting  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  good  bill. 

My  purpose  in  t^kini^  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  to  give  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
press  an  insight  into  .some  of  the  glaring 
defects  of  the  so-called  omnibus  farm 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  want  to  compliment  particulaily  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Ander- 
sen 1  for  disclosing  some  of  the  glaring 
defects  in  this  legislation.  Too  little  ha.'^ 
been  said  about  this  bill  which  is  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  the  farm- 
ers of  tills  counti-y  but  to  the  entire 
American  economy. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6400,  is  the  most  fan- 
tastic power  grab  ever  devised  by  any 
administration  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  Secietaiy  of  Agriculture 
would  virtually  become  a  one-mf.n  na- 
tional legislature  for  agriculture  Un- 
der our  concept  of  separation  of  ]X)wers 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  writes  the 
laws  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  through  the  Preside :it.  ap- 
proves or  vetoes  the  legislation  Under 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  H  R  6400,  the 
executive  brancli  of  the  Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  write  the  law  and  the  Con- 
gress, or  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  given  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  veto.  Such  procedure  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  what  the  Foundinc 
Fathers  of  this  countiy  intended 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  contend 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
only  present  a  farm  program  alter  con- 


sultation with  commodity  advisory  com- 
mittees.    They  say  this  would  give  farm- 
ers an  effective  voice — the  formulation 
of  farm  programs.     The  tl^lth  is  that 
the  Secretai y  of  Agriculture  would  select 
the  members  oi  the  advi.sory  committees. 
he  could  set  their  term  oi  office,  set  the 
number  of  members,  and  could  limit  the 
committee's  functions  and  even  dissolve 
them      Furthermore,  the  Secretary  will 
not   be   required   to   follow    the   recom- 
mendations of   an   advisory   committee 
Farmers    should    not    be    deluded    into 
thinking  they   would  have  an   effective 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  farm  pro- 
grams.   They  would  merely  be  rubber- 
stamp  advisers  to  the   Secretary      The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  woull 
actually  write  the  bill.     Even  the  refer- 
endum process  provided  for  in  title  I  is 
rigged  because  the  Secretary  can  deter- 
mine who  will  vote  and  who  will  not  vote 
in  the  referendum.     These  tremendous 
grants  of  power  would  raise  grave  con- 
.stitutional  questions. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  once  a  farm 
program  is  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Apnculture,  the  bill 
provides  that  it  must  be  affirmatively  re- 
jected by  the  Congre.ss  w  ithm  a  period 
of  60  days  after  its  submission  If  the 
program  is  not  affirmatively  disap- 
proved within  the  60-day  i->enod.  the 
program  becomes  law  sub.iect  to  a  ref- 
erendum. There  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  which  provides  for  committee  iieai- 
ings.  The  Congress  would  have  to  act 
on  the  proposal  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  basis  without  any  opportumty  to  even 
amend  or  revise  the  proposal.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Congress  thus  delegat- 
ing its  legislative  rights  and  preroeatives 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Congress  would  completely  abdicate  all 
of  its  legislative  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  which 
in  my  opinion  would  be  unconstitutional 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  .spent  on  any  one  or 
all  of  the  possible  256  farm  programs 
With  a  great  number  of  commodity 
groups  acting  independently,  the  ad- 
ministrative bottleneck.'^  and  Govern- 
ment costs  would  skyrocket  It  is  esti- 
mated that  title  I  alone  could  well  cost 
from  $12  to  SI 5  billion  a  year. 

Farmers  would  lose  under  this  bill  If 
they  accepted  the  propo.sed  programs 
they  would  be  subjected  to  the  strictest 
controls  in  l.istory  If  they  turned  them 
down,  which  they  \\ould  not  likely  do. 
their  price  support  would  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  parity. 
Hence,  every  farmer  would  almost  be 
forced  to  approve  any  program  m  a  ref- 
erendum as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the 
geiitleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chanman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  yielding  me  additional  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Cm 
tne  ecntleman  from  Iowa  infonn  me 
US  to  any  probability  that  this  Hoose  or 
this  Congress  would  admit  that  it  can- 
not legi.slate  on  agricultural  matters? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  abdi- 
cating? its  rights  and  prerocratives  in  the 
field  of  legislation;  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  leeislatlve  process. 

Probably  the  most  fantastic  single  as- 
pect of  this  whole  bill  is  in  regard  to  the 
Secretai-y"s  request  for  a  '"blank  check" 
for  a  1962  wheat  program.  HR  6400 
allows  the  Secretary  to  handpick  a 
wheat  advisory  committee  for  the  1962 
wheat  program  without  eoing  through 
the  regiilar  selection  process  outlined  for 
other  crops.  After  he  had  picked  this 
advisory  committee,  the  Secretary  would 
submit  his  new  wheat  plan  directly  to 
eli?ible  wheat  farmers  for  a  referendimi. 
The  new  plan  would  not  be  subject  to 
any  review,  study,  or  amendment  by 
Congress  whatsoever.  Many  of  us  from 
the  Com  Bell  feel  certaai  that  the  1962 
wheat  program  proposed  would  be  the 
multiple-price  plan  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  last  fall's  campaign. 
This  type  of  leeislation  has  been  re- 
sisted by  the  Corn  Belt  fur  many  years 
because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  the  feed- 
grain  picture  I  do  not  propose  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  a  program  such  as  this 
go  into  effect  by  default  as  Secretary 
Freeman  has  proposed  The  outcome 
would  be  quite  certain  under  this  pro- 
vision because  the  bill  sets  the  choice 
that  wheat  farmers  would  have  as  either 
the  new  plan  or  virtually  nothing — 
that  IS,  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
parity  to  those  wheat  farmers  who  stay 
within  their  present  allotments  and  no 
price  support  at  all  to  those  who  fail 
to  comply  with  these  allotments.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  'blank  check  '  grant  of 
legislative  power  to  the  Secretary  raises 
the  most  serious  constitutional  questions 
as  well  as  bein^:  a  dire  economic  threat 
to  the  Corn  Beit. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  title 
I  of  H.R.  6400  is  in  real  legislative  trouble 
at  the  present  time.  Similar  legislation 
last  year  had  the  same  trouble.  The 
so-called  Family  Farm  Income  Act  of 
1960,  or  Poage  bul.  could  not  even  get 
out  of  committee  until  251  commodities 
were  exempted  from  the  provi.^ions  of 
the  bill.  That  bill  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  the  Hou.se  in  June  1960.  by 
a  vote  of  236-170.  Title  I  of  H  R,  6400 
which  IS  tins  year's  model  of  that  same 
legislation  is  now  facing  the  same  fate. 

Members  of  Consvess  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  m  recent  weeks  been 
increasingly  vocal  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
6400.  Several  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  apparently  cannot  swallow- 
title  I  m  its  present  foi-m. 

Playing  underneath  the  current  of 
controversy  on  this  bill  is  the  avowed 
intention  rf  the  architects  of  H  R.  6400 
to  control  American  agriculture  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  a  public  util- 
ity. Farmers  are  now  facing  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  decisions  evfr  faced  by 


.American  agriculture.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  abdicate  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  favor  of 
such  an  unworkable  plan.  I  urge  all 
Members  of  Congress,  farmers,  and  all 
citizens  to  study  title  I  of  H.R.  6400 
carefully  with  the  full  confidence  that  if 
this  is  done  the  most  effective  opponent 
of  the  administration  farm  bill  will  be 
the  administration  farm  bill  itself. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
general  farm  bill.  Inasmuch  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  critical  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Herschel 
Newsom.  Director  of  the  National 
Grange,  contained  in  the  June  1  issue 
of  the  National  Grange  Letter.  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Newsom  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  of  our  country  on  farm 
matters,  and  I  believe  the  statements 
made  by  him  on  the  farm  bill  will  be 
helpful  to  all  Members. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  Grange  Letter  we 
don't  Uke  to  write — that  we  had  hoped  It 
would   never  be  necessary   to  write. 

Through  Its  nearly  100  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  rural  America,  the  Grange 
has  earnestly  striven  for  cooperation  and 
the  maximum  possible  unity  In  agriculture. 
We  shall  continue  those  efforts. 

The  Grange,  however,  never  has,  and  does 
not  now.  compromise  basic  principles,  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  agriculture,  for  the 
sake  of  unity.  Nor  can  we  continue  to  leave 
unrefuted  the  falsehoods  and  distortions  by 
those  who  place  their  own  interests  above 
those  of  farmers  and  the  Nation. 

The  Grange  has  never  hesitated  to  con- 
sider, discuss,  and  debate  the  Issues  affect- 
ing American  agriculture.  The  Grange  since 
1867  has  defended  agriculture  against  those 
who  would  exploit  farmers.  The  effort*  of 
the  Grange  are  closely  Interrelated  with  the 
progress  of  family  farmers  and  sound  pro- 
grams over  the  past  94  years. 

When  forces  from  within  agriculture  form 
an  alliance  with  Interests  foreign  to  those 
of  farmers,  agricultural  unity  becomes  less 
Important  than  preservation  of  the  basic 
principles  of  equity  for  American  agriculture. 

We  believe  that.  In  the  long  run,  fanners 
will,  given  the  facts,  reject  those  who  would 
mislead  them,  that  they  will  make  decisions 
which  support  their  legitimate  interests. 
They  always  have. 

American  agrlcultxire  is  today  reaping  the 
harvest  of  suspicion  and  distrust  sown  in 
past  years  by  those  who  sought,  first,  to 
discredit  present  programs,  and  then  sub- 
stitute their  own  ideas  of  an  agriculture 
defenseless  against  those  who  would  exploit 
it  and  force  on  it  their  Ideologies. 

Those  efforts  are  more  insidious  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  those  make  them 
do  so  in   the  name  of   American   farmers. 

"We  believe."  Grange  Master  Herschel  D. 
Newsom  said,  "that  Grange  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts,  but  that  it  Includes  the  exposure  of 
false  and  misleading  propaganda.  " 

Where  the  Interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture are  Involved,  any  other  course,  he  said, 
would  be  a  disservice  to  farmers  and  the 
Nation. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  space  limita- 
tions of  this  letter  to  expose  and  refute  all 


of  the  false  propaganda  being  used  to  block 
enactment  of  progressive  agricultxiral  legis- 
lation. Some  of  the  baseless  charges  being 
made  In  regard  to  the  Agrlcult\iral  Act  of 
1961.  now  before  the  Congress,  must  be  re- 
futed if  sound  decisions,  based  on  facts  are 
to  be  made 

Congress  has  wisely  given  both  those  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  the  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  that  bill  the  full  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  That  opportvinlty 
still  Is  open  to  every  farmer  who  wants  to 
write  to  or  talk  with  his  Congressnaan. 

The  use  of  unsupported  and  unfounded, 
but  Inflamatory  generalities,  in  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  defeat  Improvements  In  farm  pro- 
grams Is  regrettable.  Two  paragraphs  In  the 
June  Issue  of  the  Nation's  Agriculture  (Farm 
Bureau  official  organ)  Indicate  the  extent 
to  which  opponents  of  the  farm  bill  will  go 
into  the  realm  of  fantasy. 

The  statements  attributed  to  Charles 
Shuman.  AFBF  President,  are: 

"Purpose  of  the  administration  omnibus 
farm  bill  is  to  have  the  Nation's  food  pro- 
duced by  docile,  licensed,  and  properly  man- 
aged farmers  who  would  look  to  the  politi- 
cal machine  rather  than  consumer  markets 
for  determination  of  family  Income. 

"Would  any  farmer  dare  risk  displeasure 
of  the  multitude  of  Government  agents  and 
committees  required  to  measure  all  crop 
acres  and  count  every  cow,  sow,  ewe,  and 
hen  In  the  Nation?" 

A  more  flagrant  distortion  of  facts  would 
be  dlfflcult  to  imagine. 

Any  sane  and  objective  study  of  the  bill 
refutes  such  wild  generalizations.  Some  of 
the  allegations,  however,  are  more  specific, 
although  equally  unfounded.  Let's  look  at 
some  of  those,  and  then  at  the  facts. 

"The  omnibus  bill."  It  Is  charged  by  some, 
"would  force  Congress  to  abdicate  its  power 
to  enact  farm  legislation." 

The  truth  Is:  Congress  would  retain  in- 
tact It's  responsibility  to  hold  hearings,  to 
approve,  reject  or  amend  any  farm  program 
proposals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  representative  committees  of  pro- 
ducers. 

"The  bill  would  make  the  Secretary  a 
virtual   dictator  over  agriculture." 

The  truth  Is :  It  would  diminish  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  by  requiring,  first,  congres- 
sional approval  of  changes  In  price  supports, 
allotments,  and  other  program  changes,  and 
secondly,  a  two-thirds  vote  would  be  needed 
before  a  change  In  programs  could  be  made. 

"Tlie  bill  would  force  rigid  controls  on  all 
producers  ■• 

The  truth  Is:  Producers  of  any  commodity 
which  does  not  have  price  supports  or  con- 
trols can  remain  free  of  controls.  Any 
change  would  have  to  be  Initiated  by  pro- 
ducers, and  later  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  them. 

"The  bill  would  add  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  farm  programs." 

The  truth  Is:  It  would  cut  governmental 
costs  for  programs  designed  to  raise  farm 
income  in  direct  proportion  of  the  ability  of 
producers  to  design  sensible  marketing  agree- 
ments and   tools. 

"The   bill   would   regiment   farmers." 

The  truth  Is:  It  would  encourage  self-help, 
self-financed  plans  to  stabilize  agricultural 
markets.  It  would  clear  the  way  for  fewer, 
not  more.  Government  controls. 

Thoee  are  only  a  few  of  the  obvious  dis- 
tortions being  made  In  a  frantic  effort  to 
defeat  enactment  of  reasonable  and  sensible 
farm  programs.  No  one  contends  the  pres- 
ent bill  Is  perfect.  Changes  to  Improve  It 
should  and  will  be  made  by  the  agriculture 
committee  or  on  the  floor  by  Congress. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  reasonable  farm 
leaders  to  work  for  Improvements,  rather 
than  seek  total  defeat  because  of  Imperfec- 
tions. There  Is  too  much  at  stake  to  permit 
any  other  approach. 
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The  legislative  timetable  for  consideration 
of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  still  Is  indefinite. 
Hearings  have  been  completed,  except  return 
api>earance  by  Secretary  Freeman  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  answer 
charges  made  by  opjwnents  of  the  bill. 

The  Hoxjse  Agriculture  Committee  expects 
to  meet  next  Monday  in  executive  session  to 
begin  revisions.  The  rewriting  Is  expected 
to  take  at  least  a  w(ek,  possibly  two.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  plans  to  start 
making  revisions  In  u  week  or  so. 

It  appears  now  that  floor  debate  will  begin 
somotlme  late  In  June.  Odds  are  that  a 
modified  bill  will  b<-  passed — but  without 
destroying  the  object, ves  of  maximum  free- 
dom of  choice  by  producers  to  Initiate  self- 
help  farm  programs,  commodity  by  commod- 
ity 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hoff- 
man). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
sp>eak  out  of  order,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  convinced  some  of  us  that  the 
farmers  are  in  dire  need  and  that  they 
are  following  a  pur.mit,  that  is.  farming, 
which  apparently  is  unprofitable.     And, 

1  reach  that  conclusion  because  this  bill 
is  to  aid  the  farmers,  and  it  carries 
something  like  $5  9  billion.  Certainly  a 
group  as  intelligent  and  conservative  as 
are  the  Members  of  the  House  never 
would  advise  appropriating  that  much 
money  unless  it  was  sorely  needed. 
Farming  must  be  a  hazardous  btisiness 
and  fai-mers  near  starvation  if  it  takes 
$5.9  billion  to  keep  Uicm  alive 

There  was  anot,her  matter  that  I 
thought  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  HoiLse.  This  morning  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  come  from  Michi- 
gan all  received  a  letter.  It  is  imc>ortant. 
because  it  has  some  bearing  up>on  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
which  will  come  before  us  in  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks  This  letter  is  from  the 
Women's  International  I^eague  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  5461  Brush  Street,  Detroit. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Women  s  IrrrrR national  Leacttf 

FOR  P»-ACX  AND  F^EKDOM. 

Detroit.  MiCh. 
To    Michigan    Representatives    THADorus    M 

Machjiowicz,  George  Mf^ADER,  August  E. 

JoHANSEN.  Clare  E    Hoeeman.  Gerald  R. 

Ford.     Jr  .     Charles     E.     Chamberlain. 

James  O.  CHara,  James  Harvet.  Robert 

P.  Onirmt.  ELroRD  A    Cederberg,  Victor 

A    Knox.  John  B    Bennett,  Charles  C. 

DiGcs,    Jr  .    Loins    C.    ItABAUT,    John    D. 

DiNcELL.     John     Lesikski,     Martha     W. 

CiRirriTHS,  William  S.  Bboomfield: 
The    Women's    International    League    for 
Peace  and  Freedom  at  its  annual  meeting  In 
Rochester,  Mich  .  on  May  27,  1961,  has  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  of  Michigan  will  con- 
tinue In  its  efforts  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  be- 
cavise : 

1.  In  the  case  of  United  Stata  v  Watkins 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  that 


the  HUAC  misused  Its  powers  in  unconstitu- 
tional ways  and  had  become  an  agency  for 
repression. 

2.  The  mandate  given  the  HUAC  Is  con- 
trary to  democratic  traditions.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  Congress'  legality  in 
creating  the  committee,  but  the  Congress  Is 
not  bound  to  continue  It. 

3.  The  committee  acts  with  powers  and 
under  Immunities  that  even  police  and  pub- 
lic prosecutors  do  not  have. 

4.  Huge  appropriations  given  to  the  HUAC 
are  wasted  because  Its  occasional  legiti- 
mate functions  t>elong  more  properly  and 
effectively  to  other,  older  standing  commit- 
tees. The  committee  encroaches  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  governmental  agencies 
Including  i>ollce,  Justice  departments,  and 
the  courts  without  producing  the  results 
of  these  agencies.  The  HUAC  Investiga- 
tions have  resulted  In  no  Important  convic- 
tions in  the  years  of  its  existence  nor  In 
the  proposals  for  any  legislation. 

5.  It  has  used  legislative  Investigation  to 
disgrace,  harass,  and  abridge  the  freedom  of 
Americans,  many  of  whom  have  been  work- 
ing for  racial  equality  and  Justice.  Secret 
witnesses  and  sources,  defamation,  denying 
due  process  of  law  have  been  the  commit- 
tee's methods  of  "Investigation"  Its  use  of 
deliberately  distorted  film  in  the  guise  of 
combating   communism   Is   reprehenslQle. 

6.  The  committee  Is  as  dangerous  to  our 
country  as  what  It  Investigates.  Thi;  news 
of  Its  activities  when  It  reaches  other  coun- 
tries discredits  our  democratic  Ideals  at  this 
time  when  we  need  to  reassert  our  con- 
fidence In  democracy. 

Sincerely. 
Nanct  Fowler    (Mrs    Don  E  V 

State   Legislative   Committee 

Michigan    Branch. 

The  purp>ose  is  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Per- 
mit me  to  quote  again  a  part  of  No.  6. 

The  committee  Is  as  dangerous  to  our 
country  as  what  it  investigates. 

They  are  referring  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  We  liave  a 
Michigan  man  on  that  committee.  Mr 
JoHANSEN,  from  the  Third  District.  It 
is  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Walter. 
our  very  patriotic,  able,  and  distin- 
guished colleague  is  chairman.  Tnis  or- 
ganization in.sists  that  that  committee 
should  be  abolished  because  it  is  doing 
more  harm  than  the  Communists. 

Thinking  that  over,  you  recall  that 
we  are  to  have  Federal  aid  to  education. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch  .as  this 
letter  makes  that  statement,  and  inas- 
much as  all  but  six  of  the  Meml:>ers  of 
the  House.  431  of  the  437.  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  committee,  and  we  voted  every 
dollar  the  committee  wanted  for  its  work 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  operate  does  it 
not  follow,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  ladies  reach  is  that  Members  of  the 
House  are  either  ignorant  or  disloyal 
because  if  the  committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  is  doing  that  kind  of  job. 
doing  more  to  ruin  our  country,  our  form 
of  Government,  and  destroy  it.  than  the 
Commtmlsts,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  our  thinking. 

Then  thinking  along  down  the  line  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  the  committee 
that  sponsored  this  letter  knew  what 
they  were  wTiting  about,  because  did  we 
not  a  month  or  two  ago.  all  but  six  of 
us,  as  I  said,  vote  to  su.'=;tain  that  com- 
mittee? Are  they  not  a  little  late?  Are 
they  up  to  date  with  what  they  are  try- 


ing to  do?  I  would  not  cniicize  them 
because  they  do  i^ot  apparently  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Monday  sus- 
tained the  anti-Communist  legislation 
that  has  been  before  the  Court  so  long. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  They  did  not  ask  for 
abolishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  did 
they? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Not 
this  organization,  no.  They  praised  the 
Chief  Justice  and  some  of  his  colleapue.s. 
But  my  mail  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  impeaching  Justice  Warren.  This 
committee  is  on  the  other  side  of  that 
question.  They  think  more  of  the  com- 
mies than  of  us.  Democrats  from  De- 
troit please  note — this  committee  which 
WTOte  you  is  one  of  your  chicks  or 
chickens.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  sure,  is  not  intimating  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  educated?  He 
did  not  have  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  At  once 
as  is  usual  I  answered,  writing  to  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Woodruff,  who.  with  a  coverin? 
letter,  sent  on  the  quoted  communica- 
tion.   I  wrote: 

June  6,  1961. 
Mrs  C.  E.  Woodruff. 

State  Legislative  Chairman  and  Chairman  of 
Resolutions.  Women's  JntematioTial 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Detroit, 
Mich . 

Dear  Mrs.  Woodrutt:  Thanks  for  your 
recent  form  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  call- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  citing 
your  reasons. 

In  the  sixth  reason,  you  state,  "the  com- 
mittee is  as  dangerous  to  our  country  as 
what  it  Investigates." 

In  my  opinion — and  I  have  had  26  years' 
experience  here — you  couldn't  show  greater 
Ignorance  of  what  the  committee  has  done 
than  by  that  statement.  Since  the  commit- 
tee was  first  created.  It  has  received  over- 
whelming supfKjrt  In  the  House,  which  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  you  either  do 
not  know  what  you  are  writing  about,  or, 
you  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  House 
Members  (and  1  think  the  last  time,  there 
were  only  6  out  of  437  who  opposed  the  com- 
mittee) lack  either  good  Judgment  or 
patriotism. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps 
your  members  should  do  a  little  research, 
a  little  sound,  patriotic  thinking.  I  assume 
your  motives  are  patriotic,  and  am  extremely 
sorry  you  have  reached  such  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

Slncereiv  vours. 


And  here  is  a  pertinent  editorial  from 
next  Saturday's  Evening  Post: 

Red  Advances  Spark  a  Modest  CONrSHVATivE 
Revival 

Despite  all  the  hoop-la.  Including  pickets, 
full-page  advertisements  In  newspapers,  stu- 
dent riots  in  colleges  and  solemn  declama- 
tions by  some  of  our  more  naive  professors, 
the  backers  of  "Operation  Abolition,"  de- 
signed to  end  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  managed  to  corral  only 
six  votes.  Even  Representative  Jimmt 
Roosevelt,  of  California,  who  started  out  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  abolition  movement, 
finally   settled    for    an   effort    to   curtail   the 
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committee's  appropriation.  That  didn't  get 
anywhere  either. 

Those  who  expected  some  other  result 
h.tve  overloolced  symptoms  at  the  grassroots, 
which  Members  of  Congress,  perhaps  even 
iPicKidlng  Jimmy  Roosevelt  have  been  quick 
t<i  detect — a  quiet  but  unmistakable  im- 
patience with  politicians  and  others  who. 
•nr  whatever  reason  appeals  t<j  them,  object 
to  investigations  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. For  one  thing  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  college  and  university  opinion. 
Young  conservatives  are  no  longer  sneered 
at — anyway  not  so  often. 

On  the  literary  front.  Allen  Drury's  novel. 
Advise  and  Consent"  iDoubledayi.  which 
suggests  that  liberal  statesmen  can  play 
some  pretty  dirty  pool.  Is  doing  a  land-office 
business;  and  m  New  York  the  play  based 
on  Mr  Drury's  book  has  been  a  sellout. 
Rumors  that  the  play  might  be  toned  down 
because  liberals  didn't  like  it  were  emphat- 
ically blown  down  by  Mr.  Drury.  John 
Dos  Passes'  exciting  novel  "Midcentury" 
I  Houghton.  Mifflin  (.  In  which  the  tyranny  of 
.some  labor  unions  over  their  own  members 
is  dramatically  portrayed.  Is  another  best 
seller.  A  few  years  back,  books  like  these 
would  have  been  hard  to  come  by  in  many 
bookstores  if  you  didn't  know  the  manager. 

In  several  universities  conservative  stu- 
dent magazines  have  appeared.  An  Impres- 
sive representative  of  this  new  group  is 
"Analysis,"  published  by  students  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  writers  In 
the  first  issue  of  "Analysis"  are  not  all  stu- 
dents. Prof.  A.  H.  Hobbs  of  the  sociology 
department  Is  a  contributor.  The  students, 
however,  dissect  their  ideas  with  freshness 
and  franknes.=;  and  without  invective  like 
that  credited  to  a  member  of  Students  for 
Democratic  Action  who  declared  that  stu- 
dent con.servatives  displayed  "the  social  con- 
science   of    a    Hitler,    a    Stalin    or    a    Barry 

GOLDWATER    ' 

In  Jimmy  Roosevelt's  own  State  an  inter- 
esting movement  recently  got  Into  orbit. 
launched  at  the  outset  by  Walter  A.  Wolford. 
city  clerk  of  San  Gabriel.  Mr.  'Wolford  first 
persuaded  his  city  council  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion citing  the  peril  of  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  urging  "rededlcation  of  all  loyal 
Amierlcans  to  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  our 
Founding  Fathers."  He  then  formed  a  com- 
mittee which  put  on  a  mass  meeting,  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  the  showing  of 
"Operation  Abolition."  the  documentary 
movini^  picture  of  last  year's  riots  against 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
San  Francisco  The  place  was  packed.  Since 
then  a  score  of  California  communities  have 
taken  similar  action. 

Mr.  Wolford  Insists  that  his  Idea  is  not 
to  promote  "witch  hunting"  or  merely  to 
make  people  angry.  The  program  he  advo- 
cated Includes  education,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  seeing  to  It  that  public  libraries 
and  school  libraries  have  reliable  books  on 
the  history.  Ideology  and  purposes  of  com- 
munism. Whatever  comes  of  this  particular 
effort,  It  represents  a  straw  In  the  wind 
which  Members  of  Congress  undoubtedly 
felt  blowing  strongly  when  they  voted  on 
the  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Of  course,  the  battle  Isn't  over.  Queer 
characters  still  appear  on  college  campuses 
sponsored  by  "liberal"  groups.  Nevertheless. 
as  the  response  to  City  Clerk  Wolford's  cru- 
sade suggests,  America  seems  to  be  catching 
on. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   [Mr.  Bruce  1. 

Mr.  BRUCE  Mr.  Chairman,  a  f^w 
minutes  at;o  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee, referred  to  the  addition  of 
a  third  criterion  to  be  used  by  REA  in 


considering  a  ceneratme  and  transmis- 
sion loan  a^  '  back-dcKjr  lawmaking." 
The  REA.  by  unilateral  administrative 
action,  has  proposed  to  use  its  authority 
to  tyrant  such  loans  "to  guarantee  the 
cooperative  device  a  permanent  place  in 
the  American  power  industry."  I  be- 
lieve he  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
REA  wants  to  change  the  basic  authority 
of  its  act,  it  should  come  to  Congress 
and  go  through  the  proper  procedures  as 
do  other  agencies  of  Government.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  lusty  "Amen"  to  the 
gentleman's  statement.  If  Congress 
sits  complacently  by  and  allows  bureau- 
crats to  pervert  the  body  of  existing  law 
to  suit  their  own  questionable  ends,  then 
we  might  as  well  close  up  shop  and  go 
home. 

I  have  before  me  now  a  speech  made 
by  the  REA  Administrator  on  June  5 
before  the  New  Mexico  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  at  Albuquerque. 
The  speech  says  the  so-called  third  cri- 
terion has  already  been  put  in  force. 

This  criterion  is  an  attempt  to  take 
out  all  stops  in  making  loans  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1936  REA  Act  or  in  subsequent  reports 
of  Congress  or  floor  debate  that  could 
be  interpreted  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
to  permit  REA  to  stretch  generating  and 
transmission  criteria  "to  guarantee  the 
cooperative  device  a  permanent  place  in 
the  American  power  industry."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  REA  was  made  perma- 
nent by  Congress  in  1944.  and  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  G.  &  T.  loans. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  1936  act  there  was 
much  controversy  raised  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  REA 
any  right  whatsoever  to  construct  gen- 
erating plants.  Senator  George  Norris. 
generally  considered  one  of  the  fathers 
of  REA,  clarified  the  discussion  by  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  memorandum  from 
Morris  Cooke,  then  Administrator  of  the 
temporary  REA  agency,  as  to  the  condi- 
tions undei-  which  such  loans  could  be 
made.  The  Cooke  memjrandum  set 
forth  the  basic  criteria  which  were  to 
be  followed  in  making  a  generating  loan. 
They  were:  First,  energy  was  not  avail- 
able from  any  existing  source,  second,  a 
plant  could  produce  energy  at  lower  costs 
than  it  could  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  and  third,  the  output  would  be 
used  mainly  for  supplying  rural  areas. 

It  did  not  take  REA  very  long  to  use 
"back-door  lawmaking."  changing  gen- 
eration and  transmission  criteria  to  per- 
mit loans  to  be  made  when  in  REA's 
opinion  no  adequate,  dependable  source 
of  supply  was  available  to  meet  the  bor- 
rower's needs,  or  where  the  rate  offered 
by  existing  power  sources  would  result  In 
higher  cost  of  power  to  borrowers  than 
the  cost  of  facilities  financed  by  REA. 
Note  the  broadness  of  the  change. 
Eliminated  from  it  was  the  primary  con- 
dition of  the  first  criterion  that  power 
was  not  available  from  any  other  source. 
Also  note  the  elimination  of  the  words 
"and  the  output  would  be  used  mainly 
for  supplying  rural  areas."  It  was  re- 
vised so  the  generation  and  transmission 
criteria  would  take  on  a  competitive  rate 


element  rather  than  a  means  of  getting 
IX)wer  out  into  unelectrified  areas.  How- 
ever, this  first  administrative  change  at 
least  stuck  somewhat  to  the  original 
legislative  intent  of  the  act  as  it  was 
limited  to  cost  and  supply  of  wholesale 
pK)wer. 

But  to  guarantee  the  cooperative  de- 
vice a  permanent  place  in  the  American 
power  industry  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  specific  problems  of  rates 
or  .service,  even  though  the  Administra- 
tor has  tried  to  stretch  it  by  claiming 
they  need  it  to  assure  fair  p>ower  con- 
tracts. The  words  of  the  third  criterion 
are  so  broad  and  nebulous  an  REA  Ad- 
ministrator could  approve  virtually  any 
G.  &  T.  loan  under  any  conditions  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  need  and  certainly 
irrespective  of  the  availability  or  the 
price  of  power  from  an  alternative 
source. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  in  this 
very  same  speech  states  they  are  going 
to  broaden  the  use  of  section  5  loans. 
This  type  loan  was  made  available  to 
REA  borrowers  in  the  1936  act  to  finance 
the  wiring  of  the  premises  of  people  in 
rural  areas  and  to  acquire  and  install 
electrical  and  plumbing  appliances  and 
equipment.  Now,  through  back-door 
lawmaking  or  the  back-door  legislating, 
whichever  you  care  to  call  it.  the  REA 
is  trying  to  expand  this  section  of  the  act 
so  co-ops  can  use  section  5  loans  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
electric-powered  machines  and  equip- 
ment in  factories  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments  in   their  service   areas. 

In  other  words.  REA  is  now  getting 
completely  away  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  act  and  is  becoming  what 
might  be  teimed  a  rural  power  company. 
And  these  rural  pKJwer  companies  will 
use  2-percen«^  money  and  the  other  sub- 
sidies we  are  giving  them  to  lure  in- 
dustry right  out  of  your  towns  and  cities 
into  rural  areas. 

Congress  enacted  the  area  develop- 
ment bill  last  month  because  it  appar- 
ently believed  it  would  help  depressed 
areas.  But,  now  we  find  the  Agriculture 
Department,  by  administrative  flat,  has 
set  up  through  its  rural  development 
program  a  community  facilities  program 
where  the  Department  will  lend  money 
in  any  rural  area  to  develop  industry  and 
to  take  business,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  area  is  depressed  or  not. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  stated, 
this  is  all  being  done  thi'ough  back-door 
lawmaking.  It  is  not  being  done  through 
Congress  REA  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  a  government  agency 
makes  its  own  "back  door"  law  through 
the  issuance  of  policy  statements.  If  it 
desires  to  stretch  its  authority  just  a  bit 
to  accomplish  an  objective  not  covered 
by  its  basic  act.  it  issues  a  statement  or 
a  legal  opinion  to  carry  out  its  plan  and 
then  at  some  convenient  time  tells  a 
congressional  committee  of  its  action. 
Unless  REA  is  specifically  overruled  by 
Congress  then  it  goes  forward  with  this 
new  policy  as  though  it  were  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  at  a  later  date  there  aie 
objections,  REA  contends  that  it  has 
notified  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
Congress'  failure  to  take  action  author- 
izes this  activity.     Tliis  holds  true  even 
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though  a  vast  ma.iority  of  our  Members 
may  never  have  known  of  REA's  action 
until  some  complaint  occurs  long  after 
the  policy  has  been  put  into  effect.  Criti- 
cism of  this  back-door  legislative  tactic 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  Congress 
cannot  write  legislation  that  does  not 
require  some  interpretation  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  but  REA  presents  a 
ca.se  in  point  where  this  type  of  activity 
is  a  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

I  want  to  repeat  there  is  nothing  in 
any  act  of  Congress  that  would  permit 
REA  to  expand  its  duties  as  it  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  expanding  of  G.  &  T. 
and  section  5  loan  criteria.  These  are 
not  the  only  cases  in  which  REA  has  fol- 
lowed this  tactic,  just  the  current  ones. 
If  REA  desires  to  do  these  things;  if  they 
want  to  build  generating  plants  just  for 
the  sake  of  building  generating  plants;  if 
they  want  to  build  industries  out  in  the 
rural  areas  just  for  the  sake  of  building 
industries,  then  they  should  come  here 
and  get  tlie  permission  of  Congress  and 
not  try  to  do  it  through  the  back  door. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1 . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  SantanceloI  when  he 
spoke  earlier  this  afternoon,  and  to  oth- 
ers from  the  metropolitan  areas  who 
have  said  they  support  this  bill  and  who 
supF>oi-t  farm  legislation  generally.  I  am 
not  questioning  their  sincerity  for  one 
moment;  I  can  understand  why  they  do. 
and  that  is  because  under  the  farm  pro- 
grams that  we  have  today  the  food  bas- 
ket is  being  heavily  subsidized  to  con- 
sumers in  the  cities.  Without  tliis  fann 
program  the  price  of  food  would  even- 
tually be  considerably  higher  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  metropolitan  areas.  So. 
while  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question 
the  sincerity  of  their  statements,  they 
have  a  real  interest  in  this  farm  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  their  consumers. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy -one  Membei-s  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry 
in  order  ■' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  a 
Member  of  the  minority  be  recognized 
for  a  motion  to  adjourn? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Not  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  The  Chair  has  directed 
that  the  roll  be  called. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  «9) 

Adair  Conte  Fallon 

B^ermann  Cramer  I'^rbsteln 

ticnnett.  Mich.    Daniels  P&sceli 

Ulitch  Davis,  Teun.  Flue 

Boggs  Derwlnslil  Pogarty 

Boland  D1(?K»  Pord.  Jr. 

Brooks.  La  Dominlck  Grant 

Buckley  Downing  Gray 

Celler  Evlns  Green,  Pa. 


Halleck  Ma<>on  Saund 

Hardy  Miller.  Sheppard 

Harrison,  Va.  George  P.  Bikes 

H<bert  Morrison  Smith.  Miss. 

Henderson  O'Brien,  N.Y.  Spence 

Herlong  O'Konskl  Springer 

Hosmer  O'NelU  Thomas 

Ke.arns  Passman  Utt 

Kllburn  Piicher  Walter 

Klrwan  Plmle  Williams 

KJuczynskl  Rains  WUlis 

Knox  Roberts 

Machrcwlcz  St.  Germain 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7444)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
371  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.     GROSS.     Mr.     Chairman,     how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Did  the 

gentleman  ask  for  this  quorum  call? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No.  no,  not  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  quorum  call 

was  made.  I  was  at  the  point  of  asking 

the   chaii'man   of    the   subcommittee   a 

question  or  two  concerning  the  bill.     Do 

I  understand  there  are  two  airplanes  in 

this  bill  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.     The  Department   of 

Agriculture  has   these  planes  that  are 

used  in  spraying  for  the  control  of  the 

various  insects,  and  that  is  by  far  the 

most  economical  way  to  deal  with  these 

pests.     But  insofar  as  any  personal  use 

of  these  planes  is  involved,  there  is  none. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Neither  of  these  planes 

is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     No.  the  gentleman  is 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  strictly 
planes  to  be  used  in  spraying? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right.  If 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  make 
an  arinouncement  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues.  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  general  debate 
is  about  to  conclude  and  we  will  start 
reading  the  bill  when  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  concluded.  I  expect  to 
take  1  minute  on  this  side.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  to 
me  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  ask  khe  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi if  there  is  any  representation  al- 
lowance   in    this    bill    other    than    the 


$30,000   appropriation   to   be   found   on 
page  16  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  allowance  is 
for  the  agricultural  attaches  who.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  are  our  repre- 
sentatives in  various  foreign  countries 
and  who  are  a  part  of  our  embassies. 
They  have  their  obligations  along  with 
our  other  representatives.  The  total 
amount  here  is  only  S30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  quite  some  con- 
trast to  the  allowance  of  $925,000  for 
the  State  Department.  I  suppose  we 
treat  Agriculture  differently  than  the 
State  Department  in  this  respect. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  pm  not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  $30,000, 
for  the  reason  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  appro- 
priation bill  to  strike  out  some  $400,000 
for  liquor  and  entertainment  and  got 
nowhere  on  that;  so  I  do  not  believe  I 
would  get  very  much  support  on  the 
$30,000. 

1  believe  the  rep>ort  indicates  that 
there  was  a  5  million  increase  in  for- 
eigners coming  into  this  country  last 
year.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Those  are  the  fig- 
ure's that  were  provided  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  House  passed 
a  bill  not  long  ago  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  promote  foreign  tourists  com- 
ing to  this  country.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  additional  money  in 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  any  diseases  that 
may  be  imported  by  these  foreigners.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  one  way  of 
expressing  it.  The  money  is  for  addi- 
tional inspectors  to  inspect  baggage  and 
other  things  that  may  be  brought  in  by 
visitors,  to  this  country  or  our  citizens 
returning  from  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  tourist  promotion 
bill  is  successful  it  will  means  still  greater 
appropriations  for  inspections  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  certainly  will. 
because  just  oiie  disease  might  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
farm  program  where  money  is  spent  to 
take  land  out  of  production  while  spend- 
ing with  the  other  out  of  Federal  funds 
to  increase  production.  Then  there  is 
the  added  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
surplus.  So  we  are  going  around  Robin 
Hood's  barn. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly  we  are  in 
some  sort  of  vicious  cycle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
distinguished  chaii-man  of  this  subcom- 
mittee,  a  question.     I  note   in   title    1 
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under  subparasrraph  head  entitled  "Spe- 
cial Funds,"  page  4  of  the  printed  bill, 
there  is  provided  $1  million  for  a  spe- 
cial contingencies  fund  for  research. 
Also  the  comntittee  report  on  page  8 
contains  an  outline  of  possible  purposes 
for  which  this  fund  may  be  used.  In 
the  West  for  years  we  have  been  faced 
with  progressive  infestation  of  our 
streams  and  water  by  what  is  known  as 
phreatophytes.  Some  means  for  the 
eradication  of  this  menace  is  sorely 
needed 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pose 
this  question  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man: Is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  any  part  of  this  appropriation 
item  may  be  used  for  this  type  of  re- 
search by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico.  I  thmk  he 
is  looking  at  a  special  fund  which  is  for 
a  different  purpose  However,  included 
in  the  bill  is  an  extra  $1  million  for  a 
contingency  fund  which  was  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  type  of  situ- 
ation the  gentleman  describes.  Person- 
ally. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  gentle- 
man's problem:  but  it  is  that  type  of 
thing  that  we  have  tried  to  make  pro- 
vision for.  The  way  it  is  in  this  bill,  it 
is  a  matter  within  their  discretion  ba.sed 
upon  the  circumstances 

Mr,  MONTOYA  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  reque.sts  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Research  For  research  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products,  home  economics,  and 
related  research  and  services,  including  ad- 
ministration of  payments  to  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  t76.558.000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  limitations  contained  herein 
shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24. 
1948  I  21  use  1 13a  )  :  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretarv'  of  Agriculture  may  sell  the 
Entomology  Research  Laboratory  at  Orlando. 
Florida.  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  advan- 
tageous and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entomology  research 
laboratory.  Provided  further.  That  In  the 
establishment  of  such  laboratory  the  Secre- 
tary may  acqiure  land  therefor  by  donation 
or   excha.'ige: 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.<;- 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fisher.  Texjs; 
Page  3.  line  20.  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  may  acquire  ap- 
proximately thirty-five  acres  of  land  at  Kerr- 
vlUe,  Texas,  by  donation,  for  researcli 
purposes.  ' 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  authorizes  the  do- 
nation of  35  acres  of  land  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  use  by  the 
Entomology  Research  Station  located  at 
Kerrville.  Tex 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
f:om  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  in  sections  7  to  15, 
16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  February 
29.  1936,  as  amended  (16  U  S.C  590g-590(o). 
590p(a»,  and  590q),  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6,000  for  the  preparation  and  display 
of  exhibits.  Including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within 
the  United  States,  $238,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the 
program  of  soU-buildlng  and  soil-  and 
water-conserving  practices  authorized  under 
this  head  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appro- 
priation Act.  1961.  carried  out  during  the 
period  July  1,  1960.  to  December  31,  1961,  In- 
clusive: Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $29,- 
100.000  of  the  total  sum  provided  under  this 
head  shall  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  cost  of  aerial 
photographs,  however,  not  to  be  charged  to 
such  limitation:  but  not  more  than  $5,750,- 
000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tion account  "Administrative  expenses,  sec- 
tion 392.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938":  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  any  regional 
Information  employees  or  any  State  Infor- 
mation employees,  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  answering  of  Inquiries  or  supply- 
ing of  Information  at  the  county  level  to 
individual  farmers:  Provided  further.  That 
such  amounts  shall  be  available  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  connection  with  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  the  1962 
program  of  soll-bulldlng  and  soil-  and 
water-conserving  practices,  under  the  Act 
of  February  29.  1936.  as  amended  (amount- 
ing to  $250,000,000,  Including  administra- 
tion, and  no  participant  shall  receive  more 
than  $2,500,  except  where  the  participants 
from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches  Join  to 
carry  out  approved  practices  designed  to 
conserve  or  Improve  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  community):  Proviaed  fur- 
ther. That  no  change  shall  be  made  In  such 
1962  program  which  will  have  the  effect  In 
any  county  of  restricting  eligibility  require- 
ments or  cost-sharing  on  practices  Included 
In  either  the  1958  or  the  1959  programs,  un- 
less such  change  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  county  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  committee:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  allocation  for  the  1962  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  any 
county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  such 
county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  Its  technicians  In  formulating  ard  carry- 
ing out  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram In  the  participating  counties,  and  shall 
not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical 
and  other  assistance  In  such  counties,  and  In 
addition,  on  the  recommendation  of  such 
county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State 
committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may 
be  made  available  to  any  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the  same 
purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions: 
Provided  further.  That  for  the  1962  program 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  Jot  technical 
assistance  In  formulating  and  carrying  out 
agricultural  conservation  practices  and  $1.- 


000,000  shall  be  available  for  conservation 
practices  related  directly  to  flood  prevention 
work  m  approved  watersheds:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers, 
lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming  material, 
or  any  soll-terraclng  services,  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to 
aid  them  In  carrying  out  farming  practices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  programs 
provided  for  herein:  Provxded  further.  That 
no  part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment, or  any  bureau,  office,  corporation, 
or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of  such 
Department,  shall  be  used  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  salary  or 
travel  expenses  of  any  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties',  approved  August  2,  1939,  as  amended, 
or  who  has  been  found  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  Stales 
Code,  section  1913,  to  have  violated  or  at- 
tempted to  violate  such  section  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  ex- 
penses designed  to  Influence  in  any  manner 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress  ex- 
cept upon  request  of  any  Member  or 
through  the  proper  official  channels 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rruss:  On  page 
19,  line  24,  after  the  word  "to"  strike  out 
•$250,000,000"    and    Insert    "$150,000,000". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  agriculture  conservation 
program  In  the  appropriation  bill  to  the 
$150  million  requested  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  As  reduced,  it  would 
still  be  $50  million  more  than  the  $100 
million  requested  in  President  Eisen- 
howers budget  of  January  16,  1961. 

I  am  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the 
ACP  insofar  as  genuine  soil  conservation 
is  concerned — stripcropping.  terracing, 
contour  plowing,  tree  planting,  and  the 
like.  But  increasingly  a  large  part  of 
ACP  has  been  devoted  to  subsidizing 
practices  which  have  little  to  do  with 
permanently  consei-ving  our  soil,  but  are 
primarily  aimed  at  getting  more  pro- 
duction per  acre. 

The  Kennedy  administrations  $150 
million  budget  request  is  ample  for  the 
legitimate  conservation  activities  of 
ACP.  Keeping  the  budget  request  at  this 
level,  and  rejecting  the  extra  $100  mil- 
lion which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  tacked  onto  it.  will  enable  the 
ACP  to  do  its  intended  job,  and  cut  out 
the  waste. 

My  amendment  will  force  the  ACP  to 
curtail  two  of  its  present  programs  which 
are  related  primarily  to  expanded  pro- 
duction, rather  than  to  real  soil 
conservation. 

The  first  such  wasteful  program  in- 
volves governmental  subsidies  of  $70 
million  or  more  a  year  for  fertilizer, 
largely  lime,  and  rock  phosphate.  Much 
of  this  is  applied  on  flat  land,  where 
there  is  no  erosion,  and  simply  results 
in  larger  crops  per  acre.  The  taxpayer 
then  has  to  pay  for  the  price-support 
program  on  these  overproduced  crops, 
costing  billions  of  dollars  every  year.  He 
then  pays  a  third  time  in  higher  food 
prices. 
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The  fertilizer  manufacturers  of 
course,  are  all  m  favor  of  this  multi- 
million-dollar subsidy.  In  fact,  the  mam 
witness  who  testified  for  adding  another 
$100  million  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's $150  million  budget  request  was 
Robert  M.  Koch,  \\iio  is  president  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute — hearings, 
part  3,  pages  21-23. 

The  second  such  wasteful  program  is 
the  subsidized  program  of  draining  farm 
wetlands,  which  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
$16  or  more  million  every  year. 

Like  the  fertilizer  program,  it  results 
in  more  crops  per  acre,  higher  price 
supix)its.  and  higher  food  prices. 

But  the  farm  drainage  program  has 
caused  liarm  over  and  beyond  the  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money.  As  a  result  of  the 
Government-subsidized  drainage  of  val- 
uable wetlands,  particularly  in  the 
prairie  pothole  refiion  of  Minnesota 
and  North  and  South  Dakota,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  valuable  wetlands 
where  wild  ducks  and  geese  nest  and 
rest  have  been  drained  in  recent  years. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estimates  that  if  the  drainage 
movement  continues,  our  continental 
supply  of  ducks  and  geese  will  go  the 
way  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

You  have  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of 
the  US  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  paying  farmers 
to  drain  their  potholes,  and  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  then  paying  farm- 
ers again  to  flood  the  drained  potholes 
so  that  they  will  once  more  support 
waterfowl. 

All  of  this  drainage  is  done  in  the 
name  of  conservation.  Madame  Roland 
deprecated  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  saying.  'O  liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name." 
One  might  say  the  same  thing  of  some 
of  the  conservation  administered  by  the 
agriculture  conservation  program. 

The  efforts  of  myself  and  others  to  end 
federally  subsidized  drainage  of  wet- 
lands valuable  for  wildlife  have  so  far 
come  to  nothing.  Bills  I  introduced  in 
the  last  two  Congresses  to  forbid  fed- 
erally subsidized  drainage  of  wetlands 
where  wildlife  i)ie.'>ervation  would  he 
seriously  harmed  died  without  a  hearing 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
a  so-called  a4ireement  on  May  2.  1960. 
to  listen  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  before  going  ahead  with  sub- 
sidizing farm  drainage  which  would 
hurt  wildlife.  Mr.  Chainnan.  during 
the  first  period  under  this  agreement 
for  which  we  have  a  record,  the  period 
July  1-December  31.  1960,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  went 
right  ahead  and  subsidized  drainage  in 
77  i)ercent  of  the  553  cases  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  for  denial  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  drainage 

The  full  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  follows: 

A  total  of  1.863  wetland  areas,  for  which 
farmers  had  requested  assistance  for  drain- 
age, were  insi>ected  between  July  1  and 
December  31,  1960  These  areas  were  lo- 
cated within  six  counties  In  South  Dakota, 
three  counties  In  Minnesota,  and  three  coun- 
ties In  North  Dakota. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  need  and 
practicability  surveys  revealed  that  234  (13 
percent)  of  the  wetland  areas  were  not  quali- 
fied for  drainage  assistance.  Of  the  1,639 
wetlands  qualified  for  drainage  assistance 
553  areas  ( 34  percent )  had  significant  wild- 
life values  and  Bureau  biologists  recom- 
mended their  conservation  The  ASC  county 
committees  denied  drainage  assistance  for 
128  wetland  areas.  This  was  23  percent  of 
the  areas  the  Bureau  recommended  for  con- 
servation. However.  23  percent  of  the  wet- 
land areas  denied  Federal  assistance  for 
drainage  were  drained  privately  in  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  Surveys  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  such  private  drainage 
have  not   been  completed  in  North   Dakota. 

Considering  both  the  private  and  federally 
assisted  drainage,  11  i>ercent  of  the  wetland 
areas  the  Bureau  recommended  for  conserva- 
tion were  ssved  In  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota 


The  ASC  county  committees  .'ippro\ed  as- 
sistance for  the  draining  of  93  p<jtholes  whose 
owners  expressed  interest  In  our  acquisition 
program  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 

Data  are  being  compiled  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  wetlands  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  inspection  program  This  informa- 
tion should  be  available  in  about  a  month. 

When  drainage  data  for  the  calendar  year 
1960  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  for 
all  89  prairie  p>otliole  counties,  probably  in 
April  or  early  May  of  1961.  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  compare  the  trend  of  drainage  In  the 
12  pilot  counties  with  the  trend  In  the  77 
remaining  counties  for  calendar  years  1959 
and  1960  to  give  a  better  measure  of  the 
eHectlveness  of  the  Inspection  program 

The  attached  table  Is  a  current,  cumulative 
summary  of  the  ACP  247  drainage  referral 
Inspection  program  In  12  pilot  counties  in 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota 
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'  IncompMe. 

Here  is  the  re.solution  on  drainage 
adopted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  its  25th  annual  convention. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  2-5.  1961: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
continues  to  be  plagued  by  so-called  sur- 
pluses of  some  agricultural  products  and 
we,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  being 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, cannot  see  any  logical  reason  for 
removing  an  Important  resource,  otu-  soil, 
from  a  state  of  natural  protection:  Now. 
therefore,  be  11 

Reaolved.  That  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  financing  any  drain- 
age of  wet  lands  either  by  direct  subsidy  or 
by  loan  or  by  free  technical  assistance;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  statement  to  the  Con- 
gress wherein  he  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  between  agencies  "Nan\ely.  one  de- 
partment paying  to  have  wet  lands  drained 
for  agricultural  purposes  while  another  is 
purchasing  such  lands  for  wildlife  or  water- 
fowl  refuges." 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  heartily 
endorses  the  President  s  directive  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  respectfully  request*  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  drainage  of  wet  lands  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  subsidy  and  acquire  or  otherwise 
reserve  the  necessary  habitat  to  provide  a 
stable  continental  waterfowl  population. 

The  Kennedy  administration's  $150 
million  request  will  permit  the  real  con- 
servation job  to  be  done. 

I  ask  all  Members  who  are  interested 
in  economy  m  Government,  and  in  con- 


serving our  natural  resources,  to  sup- 
port the  Eisenhower-Kennedy  budget  re- 
quest by  supportiiig  this  amendment. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairmriri  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  PELLY  I  think  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Subcommittee  has  just  rei>orted  a  bili 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  which  would  cure.  :n  part. 
.some  of  the  problems  by  acceleratins.; 
the  acquisition  of  these  wet  lands  and 
stopping  them  from  going  into  produc- 
tion of   additional  surplus  crops 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes  That  is  a  splendid 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  in  leporling  that  out  of 
the  subcommittee  But  h.ow  ironic  it  is 
that  we  are  embarking  on  an  accelerated 
program  of  using  taxpayers"  money  to 
buy  wet  lands  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  using  taxpayers"  money  lo  dram  wet 
lands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
made  the  same  point,  that  money  is 
spent  to  drain  these  lands,  put  them  into 
production,  and  then  i)ay  to  take  care 
of  the  surplu.ses  grown  on  the  land.  Let 
us  keep  a  rea.sonab!e  amount  of  this  land 
in  its  present  state  and  bring  it  into  pro- 
duction when  it  is  needed,  and  it  will 
be  needed  some  day. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  spoken  well     That  would  be  the  best 
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kind  of  a  soil  bank.  Meanwhile,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  love  the  outdoors 
would  have  some  use  of  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fui-ther,  would  not 
The  gentleman's  amendment  somewhat 
cutback  the  use  of  lime  rock,  which  in- 
creases production  and  is  a  form  of 
subsidy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  The  administra- 
tiurus  of  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  felt  that  there 
is  too  much  use  of  subsidized  fertilizers, 
such  as  lime  rock,  and  this  amendment 
would  cut  out  some  of  the  abu.ses  there. 
There  would  be  plenty  left  for  all  legiti- 
mate conservation  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  discussed  with  us  several 
times  the  problem  he  has  in  his  area 
in  regard  to  wet  lands  and  the  Interests 
that  they  have  in  the  breeding  of  ducks 
m  those  wet  lands.  I  am  in  accord  with 
his  desires,  and  we  have  requested  the 
department  to  cooperate  fully.  They  as- 
sured us  this  year  that  they  would  meet 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
try  their  best  to  .solve  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  points  out. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  merits  of  this 
thing.  This  bill  carries  lots  of  money, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  But.  my  friends. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  this  Na- 
tion that  is  a  better  investment  than 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
More  than  a  million  farmers  put  up  $2 
for  each  one  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
m.ent  puts  up  in  conservation  practices 
.scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts,  not  only  through 
this  but  throUf,'h  eveiT  other  means,  the 
record  shows  that  the  amount  of  erosion 
of  topsoil  into  our  rivers  and  harbors 
each  year  e.xceeds  the  volume  of  earth 
dug  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

TTiere  is  nobody  in  th:.s  Con^iress  that 
is  more  disturbed  about  tlie  national 
debt  and  inflation  than  I.  But.  as  I 
pointed  out  in  making  a  motion  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  public  works  bill  a 
few  yeai's  ago,  nothing  of  local,  national, 
or  inteiTiational  interest  is  more  impor- 
tant than  to  leave  our  children  a  good. 
.>ound  coimtiy  with  the  soil  protected 
and  erosion  stopped. 

The  gentleman  has  had  this  arg'oment 
and  we  have  tried  to  resolve  it.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  have  this  program,  tlie 
cost  of  administering  a  $150  million  pro- 
gram would  be  just  as  high  as  if  you 
carried  the  $250  million.  We  have  had 
the  S250  million  for  some  time.  I  think 
we  would  get  far  more  good  from  a  .soil 
conservation  program  if  we  carried  it  on 
at  a  consistent  level. 

The  practices  are  .selected  by  the 
farmer  himself.  He  selects  the  practice 
where  he  is  willing  to  put  up  a  dollar  and 
hLs  own  labor.  It  means  in  the  areas 
w  here  there  are  minerals  lacking  in  the 
soil  that  the  farmer  selects  the  mineral 
that  he  feels  is  worth  the  dollar  he  con- 
tributes and  his  labor 

I  -say  again,  this  is  a  program  where 
1  million  participants  put  up  an  equal 
amount  of  money  with  the  Gk)vernmer.t 
aiid  supply  their  labor      Do  not  take  a 


step  back  I  hope  you  will  vote  the 
amendment  down  and  go  along  with  this 
program.  I  assure  the  gf^ntleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  will  cooperate  as  fully  a.s  I 
know  how  in  trying  to  get  his  problem 
resolved.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
hearings,  he  will  find  that  we  have  the 
a.ssurance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  they  will  cooperate 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  clearly  expased  his  in- 
terest in  this  amendment  It  is  not 
merely  aimed  at  reducing  the  ACP  prac- 
tices. He  is  trying  to  damaue  my  area. 
I  resent  the  gentleman's  tryuig  to  say  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
lights  of  the  duck  hunters  from  Milwau- 
kee should  take  precedence  over  the 
rights  of  my  farmers  in  western  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas.  and  Iowa.  The  farm- 
ers of  this  area  want  to  be  able  to  get 
the  excess  water  off  their  farms.  I  think 
the  gentleman  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  taking  the  back-door  way. 
His  amendment  is  not  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  wet  lands.  He  would 
not  ti-y  to  take  away  the  $100  million, 
because  he  knows  that  would  be  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  So  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
he  has  been  in  here  every  year  as  long 
as  I  can  remember  trying  to  do  damage 
to  my  part  of  the  country.  He  is  try- 
ing to  help  his  duck  hunters  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  farmers.  He  should  go  to 
the  legislative  committee  and  try  to  get 
legislation. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  because  I 
know  I  cannot  convince  him  and  he  can- 
not convince  me. 

Mr,  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
come  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  op- 
pose any  amendment  designed  to  save 
our  Government  some  money,  but  there 
IS  such  a  thing  as  being  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  and  de- 
lete this  money  from  the  agricultural 
limestone  program,  we  will  bo  doing  ex- 
actly that — saving  what  actually  repre- 
sents a  mere  pittance,  when  compared  to 
the  massive  outlays  of  money  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
our  God-given  and  irreplaceable  soil. 
We  would  be  saving  only  a  few  penmes 
per  taxpayer  while  open;n:r  the  door 
for  millions  of  dollars  of  soil  damage 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  loss  of  land 
that  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  future 
with  dollars. 

We  will  also  strike  a  blow  at  a  pro- 
gram which  does  what  I  have  advocated 
smce  coming  to  the  Congre.ss  in  1940 
and  that  is  he  ping  the  farmer  help  him- 
self. 

Money  spent  on  the  agrictiltural  lime- 
stone program  is,  in  a  way,  a  fulfillment 
of  the  obligation  we  owe  to  prosperity. 
If  there  is  any  obligation  we  owe  to  pos- 
terity more  than  that  of  conserving  our 
God-given  soil,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
might  be. 


With  oui-  great  incresnt  In  population 
comes  tlie  necessity  for  feeding  ever- 
growing numbers. 

The  old  Chinaman  once  told  his  young 
'jn.  "Hold  onto  this  half  acre  of  land 
becau.se  God  will  not  make  any  more." 
We  had  better  follow  this  advice,  be- 
cause that  man  was  right — God  is  not 
going  to  make  any  more  soil.  We  are 
going  to  need  it.  It  does  not  belong  to 
us.  We  are  just  tenants  of  the  earth. 
We  owe  it  to  posterity  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  to  leave  it  as  good  as  or  better  than 
we  found  it. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  studied 
this  problem  for  many  years,  there  is 
nothing  that  would  do  more  to  destroy 
the  earth  than  to  stop  the  agiicviltural 
limestone  program  which  helps  establi.sh 
roots  in  the  soil  and  keeps  it  from  wa.sh- 
ing  down  Into  the  brooks,  creeks,  and 
rivers.  It  has  saved  and  will  .save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  otherwise 
be  necessary  for  flood  control.  By  hold- 
ing the  soil  in  place,  by  stopping  runoff 
and  erosion,  it  keeps  stream  beds  from 
being  filled  up  and  it  lessens  the  possi- 
bility of  floods. 

Now,  I  believe  that  my  recommenda- 
tion to  defeat  this  amendment  might 
lose  now,  but  when  we  go  back  to  the 
House  there  will  be  a  separate  record 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  delete  money 
from  this  program  and  it  will  be  de- 
feated. Those  who  support  this  amend- 
ment will  be  saying,  in  effect,  tliat  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  good  created  by 
this  program,  that  they  are  callous  to 
the  desires  of  farmers  who  are  preserv- 
ing our  soil  and  making  it  better  for 
posterity. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  the  House  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  conservation  program.  We 
have  had  a  good  program  in  this  particu- 
lar area  for  several  years  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  disturbed.  The  pro- 
gram has  worked  well  year  in  and  year 
out  both  under  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
overall  best  interests  of  the  country.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  debate  is  getting  warm. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, my  very  good  friend  I  Mr.  Wil- 
so.N  1  that  we  should  consei've  the  soil. 
But,  what  good  would  that  land  be  to 
anyone  if  we  did  not  have  water  on  it? 
We  would  have  another  dust  storm.  We 
all  remember  those  days  when  for  lack 
of  water  the  soil  blew  over  the  fences  and 
farms  were  abandoned — sure,  we  all  do. 
It  is  not  very  often  that  I  find  myself  in 
support  of  anything  that  comes  from 
the  other  side — usually,  becaase  It  Is  not 
very  beneficial  to  our  people — just  an- 
other spending  measure.  But.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ReussI.  I  think,  is  right. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
A.NDERSENl  will  cxcusc  mc  for  differing 
with  him,  permit  me  to  share  part  of 
the  shame  and  disgrace  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Andersen] 
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intimated  was  due  to  be  loaded  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin Ijecau.se  he  offered  ar.  amendment  to 
.save  $1  million  I  would  like  to  help  to 
divide  his  burden  of  disgrace  which  our 
colleague  .so  giaciously  said  he  should 
bear.  Everyone  knows  we  liave  been  ap- 
propriating a  great  deal  of  money  to 
build  ponds  on  the  farms.  What  for? 
For  water — sure — to  conserve  the  land  as 
well  as  water. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
why  with  one  hand  drain  every  damp 
spot  and  with  the  other  die  ponds  dams 
to  hold  water,  prevent  floods?  We  spend 
millions  to  conserve  water — our  supply 
is  in  danger  we  are  iold.  Then  out  of  the 
same  fund  we  spe*^!  the  flow  of  water 
to  the  oceans.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  right  about  this,  and 
I  am  sorry — oh.  I  am  so  .sorry — you  have 
no  idea  how  grief  beais  me  down  to  find 
myself  doing  something  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  says  will  hurt  the 
farmer — benefit  future  generation.s  I 
will  say  to  the  gertleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Andersen  1  how  much  do  the 
duck  hunters,  those  lazy  fellows  he  be- 
rated pay  in  for  licenses  and  how  much 
do  the  flshei-men  pny  In  for  licenses;  and 
how  much  have  we  spent:  and  how  much 
will  we  spend  to  ouild  dams  to  create 
lakes  to  conserve  water?  On  a  iutle 
piece  of  sand  that  I  own,  I  put  a  pond 
Why?  Because  we  wanted  to  hold  some 
water  there  Mill.ons  of  others  do  the 
same  as  do  the  States  and  the  good  old 
United  States  of  America.  Farmers 
pump  some  of  this  stored  water  over  on 
the  land  and  grow  watermelons  and  can- 
teloupes  and  all  kinds  of  garden  trucks 
It  was  helpful  My  heart  certainly  goes 
out  to  the  farmers  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  represents  and  in  an- 
guished tones  crie.'  for  on  every  possible 
occasion  To  hear  him  you  might  pet 
the  idea  that  every  individual  who  was 
not  a  farmer  or  »  farm  corporation  in 
that  great  and  glorious  Statf  wa.s  .some 
kind  of  odious  cn-ature.  To  hear  him 
talk  you  would  think  we  were  taking  the 
shirts  right  off  thf  backs  of  the  farmers 
and  giving  thcni  to  some  dirty  duct.  liun- 
ters  or  fishermen — a  new  breed  of  in- 
feriors who  should  bo  shot  if  they  did 
not  own  a  farm  and  draw  subsidy. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  speak  to  my  col- 
leagues who  iepie.<-enl  city  areas  so  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  informa- 
tion which  we  have  so  tliat  they  can 
properly  evaluate  this  amendment  We 
ha\e  assurances  that  this  pothole  sit- 
uation will  not  take  place  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultire  is  going  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  so 
that  this  bad  situ. it  ion  will  not  be  re- 
IJeated.  But.  this  particular  piograin 
is  good  for  the  pe(»ple  in  the  cities  who 
need  good  water  It  is  a  program  that 
is  closely  connected  and  related  to  the 
water  supply  situation  in  our  city  of 
New  York  as  well  as  the  State  of  New 
York.  These  soil  con.servation  practices 
preserve  the  land  keep  water  from  run- 
ning off  as  a  result  we  can  get  good  fresh 
drinking  water  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  other  big  cities     If  we  do  not  pro 
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tect  the  land  areas  of  our  Nation,  the 
people  who  dejx'nd  on  this  progr.im  to 
safeguard  their  supply  of  potable  water 
will  find  themselves  m  a  mess.  This  is 
no  time  to  be  pennywi.se  and  j)ound 
foolish.  I  strongly  urge  the  committee 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  very  often  do  I 
come  to  the  well  of  the  House  to  talk  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  which  would 
make  this  size  cut  in  the  budget.  I 
think  my  good  friends,  at  least  one  of 
whom  said  that  we  are  «oing  to  cut  out 
a  valuable  program,  and  some  of  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may,  perhaps,  have  faied  to 
tell  the  House  the  full  story  because  of 
lack  of  time  to  debate  this  matter  prop- 
erly. But.  let  me  .say  this.  The  last 
administration  recommended  $100  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  The  present  ad- 
ministration recommended  $150  million 
for  this  program.  The  agricultuie  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  its  generosity  put  $2f0  mil- 
lion in  this  program  which  is  over  $100 
million  more  than  was  requested  and 
over  $100  million  more  than  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  administration  say  can 
properly  be  spent  for  this  program.  We 
are  told  that  this  ACP  program  pre- 
sei-ves  water.  My  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  who  pieceded 
me.  pointed  out  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  draining  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  building  ponds.  The  $l:t0  mil- 
lion will  build  a  lot  of  ponds.  The  $150 
million  will  buy  a  lot  of  pho'^phate. 
The  $150  million  will  buy  an  awful  lot 
of  lime  to  improve  the  land.  This  is  the 
amount  left  by  the  amendmc  nt. 

We  were  told  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  going  to  get  together 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
try  to  solve  this  problem  of  drainage  of 
waterfowl  habitat. 

I  have  been  in  Congre.ss  for  a  long  time, 
and  others  here  much  longer.  We  have 
had  this  agriculture  problem  for  a  lonjj 
time,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
solved  a  single  major  i)roblem  it  has  had 
m  its  hands  since  it  has  been  there.  If 
the  money  provided  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  its  needs  they  can  come  bsck  for 
moie  next  fi.scal  year,  we  can  always  give 
them  more  but  as  it  stands  now  it  is  just 
a  form  of  largesse,  a  form  of  waste,  a 
form  of  squandermg  the  taxpayers'  sub- 
stance and  taxpayers'  money ;  and  I  .say 
that  if  this  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day votes  this  extra  $100  million  we 
can  go  home  and  look  our  taxpayers 
in  the  eye  and  say  I  was  a  party  to 
waste;  we  wasted,  we  shot,  we  blew.  $100 
million  of  your  money  in  a  program 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL      I  yield 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  would  hke  to  say 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  requested 
$250  million,  which  was  the  .same  level 
we  have  had  heretofore      In  checking 


the  matter.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  possible  rea.son  for  the  reduction  to 
$150  million;  I  have  not  had  anybody 
fi  om  the  Budget  Bureau  or  anyone  from 
the  Department  justify  this. 

It  seems  to  be  something  of  an  accident 
rather  than  a  leal  intent  of  those  in 
control.  May  I  also  say  that  this  is  the 
announcement  of  next  year's  program. 
It  is  not  in  the  money  to  pa\  for  the 
present  year's  program.  If  you  adopt 
the  amendment  it  will  reduce  the  pro- 
gram for  next  year. 

I  repeat.  Secretary  Freeman  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
that  $250  million  and  made  a  very 
strong  case  to  our  committee  on  the 
basis  that  we  should  keep  it  on  an  even 
keel.  To  adopt  this  amendment  would 
be  to  help  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  we  devised  the  program 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  <  demanded  by  Mr.  Reussi  there 
were — ayes  107.  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeiu  offered  by  Mr.  Rev'ss;  On  page 
20.  line  4,  after  tlie  colon,  strike  out  all 
through  the  end  of  line  9 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  becomes  neces.sary  in  order 
fully  to  effectuate  the  amendment  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  has 
just  seen  fit,  wisely  in  my  opinion,  to 
adopt.  It  would  strike  out  language  on 
page  20.  lines  4  to  9,  which  says  in  effect 
that  the  county  committee  can  have  the 
ab.solule  voice  over  whether  a  given 
practice  can  or  cannot  be  followed, 

I  know  that  the  distins-'uished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  pentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr,  Written  ,  takes 
the  view  that  this  language  does  not  in- 
hibit the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  cutting  down  on  certain  practices, 
but  the  language  on  its  face  seems  to 
do  so;  therefore,  in  order  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Aenculture  fully  to  com- 
ply with  the  amendment  which  has  uist 
been  adopted,  which  amendmem  cut 
down  the  appropriation  to  the  $150  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration,  it 
is  necessary  to  delete  the  language  which 
is  at  issue  in  the  amendment  now  l^efore 
the  House 

Before  I  yield  back  my  time.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Mr  Whitten  .  for  his  very 
cooperative  efforts  over  the  years  to  get 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  excesses  in  connection 
with  Its  farm  drainage  program  It  has 
been  through  no  fault  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mussissippi  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  finds  itself  subject  to  the 
critiCLsm  which  it  so  much  de.serves. 
The  only  way.  however,  in  which  the  De- 
partment can  be  induced  to  comply  with 
the  will  of  Congre.ss  is  by  the  kind  of 
amendment  which  was  just  pa.ssed. 
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I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  my  tech- 
iKcal  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  iientl^^man 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiiran.  Does 
the  Justice  Department  deem  the  lan- 
guage in  the  i.jentleman's  amendment 
■•.lecessary  to  brin[;  about  the  results  he 
desires'' 

Mr  REUSS.  No  I  have  not  con- 
sulted the  Department  of  Justice.  I  have 
consulted  with  able  lawyers,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  committee 
should  agree  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, it  will  take  away  from  the  county 
ASC  commattees  practically  any  voice 
whatsoever  in  the  program  and  place  all 
of  that  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  in  Washington.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  should  know  that  all  the 
practices  by  which  the  county  commit- 
tees must  abide  are  contained  in  what 
is  known  as  the  ACP  Handbook  which 
has  been  approved  at  the  State  level  and 
at  the  Washington  level.  It  is  only  from 
those  particular  practices  that  the 
county  committee  can  make  recommen- 
dations. It  simply  says  that  the  county 
ASC  committee,  with  reference  to  its 
own  particular  county,  may  find  cer- 
tain practices  will  do  more  good.  If  so, 
then  the  State  committee  cannot  veto 
that  decision.  They  can  tlien  carry  out 
that  particular  practice  and  pay  for  that 
particular  practice  out  of  the  county 
a.'.otflflent  of  ACP  funds. 

I  again  say.  Mr.  ChauTnar..  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wi,sconsin  does  succeed 
in  getting  this  amendment  adopted.  It 
simply  means  that  what  little  voice  the 
county  committee  has  had  m  the  farm 
program  will  be  lost  due  to  the  action 
of  this  committee. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  would  not  have  supported  this 
amendment  had  he  been  out  in  the  field 
the  last  2  years  as  I  have,  .seeing  what  is 
being  done  with  this  agricultural  lime- 
stone program. 

I  have  traveled  all  over  my  district  and 
other  soil-con:scrvation  districts  in  In- 
diana. I  have  seen  farmers  doing  the 
Very  job  I  have  advocated  ever  since  I 
came  here  in  1940 — prevent  erosion  and 
soil  damage  and  make  a  sweeter  and 
more  productive  soil  throu-h  the  use  of 
agrKultural  limestone. 

I  think  we  are  really  just  :;etting  start- 
ed on  this  program.  The  agricultural 
hmestone  proeram  is  the  greatest  pro- 
gram we  have  ever  offered,  because  it  is 
the  kind  of  program  that  does  the  very 
thing  in  which  I  beliete — it  helps  the 
farmers  to  help  themselves 

Earlier  in  this  debate  there  was  some 
talk  of  foreign  aid.  I  would  be  for  for- 
eign aid  if  It  was  as  good  a  program  as 


the  agricultural  con.servation  and  agri- 
cultural limestone  programs.  If  we  were 
only  helping  nations  overseas  to  help 
th?m.selvcs  as  this  program  does,  I  would 
be  an  ardent  foreign  aid  .supporter. 

Here  is  a  program  that  is  developed 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  help  the  farm- 
ers cure  their  own  problems.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  dictate.  It  does  not 
regulate,  interfere,  or  meddle.  It  pro- 
vides the  bare  essentials.  The  fanner 
provides  the  knowledge,  the  work,  and 
the  enthusiasm. 

We  have  seen  in  the  House  today  where 
someone  who  has  a  pet  peeve  of  some 
kind  about  the  program  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote opposition  to  the  conservation  pro- 
gram by  bringing  in  topics  and  discussion 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram at  all.  Ninety  percent  of  the  de- 
bate you  have  heard  on  this  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  w  ith 
this  program.  The  gentleman  has  been 
trying  to  undercut  this  program  for  years 
and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity, with  unlimited  time  for  de- 
bate, to  clarify  his  stand  against  this 
valuable  progiam. 

I  could  take  time  here  today  to  go  into 
the  public  law  under  which  this  pro- 
gram was  initiated.  I  could  review  its 
puiT>ose  and  review  sites  in  my  district 
and  down  South  that  I  have  inspected. 
I  could  show  you  exactly  what  this  pro- 
gram has  done  for  people  in  many  soil 
conservation  districts. 

I  could  show  you  how  farmers  ter- 
race the  hillsides,  use  lime  and  then  plant 
legumes  that  grow  in  the  soils,  making 
firm,  sturdy  root  systems  which  hold 
back  the  soil  when  rain  falls.  This  lime 
makes  the  soil  sweeter,  more  productive, 
and  better. 

You  can  look  5  miles  across  some  of 
the  valleys  in  my  district  and  see,  just 
as  clearly  as  if  a  fence  had  been  built, 
the  difference  in  land  where  the  agricul- 
tural limestone  program  is  followed  and 
where  it  is  not  followed.  In  August  you 
would  find  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  lush 
clover  and  succulent  grasses  on  a  farm- 
er's land  where  limestone  had  been  used. 
The  difference  where  the  program  has 
not  been  used  is  as  clear  as  if  a  fence 
were  built,  but  none  exists. 

Why  are  pastures  that  have  been  limed 
so  much  better?  Why  is  the  grass  green- 
er and  more  lush''  Why  Is  the  soil  being 
conserved  better  than  in  other  ways? 
It  Is  simple.  Water  is  held  back  by  ter- 
racing, limestone  treatment  induces 
legume  growth,  sturdy  roots  are  formed. 
The  end  result  Is  excellent  pasture;  bet- 
ter, sweeter  land  for  this  and  other  gen- 
erations. 

How  is  all  this  accomplished? 

I  will  tell  you  how.  It  is  done  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  helping  the  farmer 
to  help  himself.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  soil  conservation  policy  and  I  urge 
you  to  vote  down  this  amendment,  or 
any  amendment,  which  cripples  this 
program. 

I  feel  just  as  assured  as  I  did  on  a 
previous  amendment  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  voted  down  here  in  com- 
mittee, it  will  be  voted  down  later  in 


the  House  when  Members  are  on  record 
and  when  those  for  and  against  soil 
conservation  will  have  to  stand  up  and 
be  coimted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  even  said 
here  that  lime  was  used  to  increase  the 
yield  of  corn,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
corn  is  grown  In  acid  soil.  Lime  is  used 
on  legimies  which  are  not  supported 
crops. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Of  course: 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Lime  is  used  to  produce  legumes 
which,  in  turn,  harbors  a  nitrogen  pro- 
ducing bacteria.  This  bacteria  lives  in 
the  soil  and  grows  there.  When  Inocu- 
lated, the  soil  produces  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  legumes  and  adds  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  making  it  productive.  This 
program  does  much  for  my  section  of 
the  counti-y  in  just  this  manner.  It  will 
continue  to  do  more  If  not  hobbled  by 
this  or  any  other  crippling  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  vote  this  sunendment  down. 
May  I  explain  what  it  will  do?  The  lan- 
guage that  would  be  stricken  prohibits 
dictation  from  Washington.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  centering  this  program  in 
Washington  would  be  sound  in  the  least. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  RETQSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  a  point  of 
clarification.  Under  the  language  as  It 
now  exists  in  the  bill,  lines  4  to  9,  the  lan- 
guage we  are  talking  about,  if  a  county 
committee  wishes  to  embark  upon  a  prac- 
tice and  u.se  taxpayers'  money  to  do  It. 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  believes  has  become  a  waste- 
ful practice,  a  practice  no  longer  relevant 
to  good  soil  conservation  practices,  then 
they  cannot  go  ahead,  nevertheless,  and 
spend  the  money. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  The  catalog  comes 
about  in  this  way.  Recommendations 
from  the  county  are  made  to  the  State, 
and  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  level. 
At  the  Federal  level  these  practices  are 
approved  and  are  put  in  the  Federal 
catalog.  Once  they  put  them  In  the 
catalog,  then  it  is  up  to  the  State  com- 
mittees to  determine  what  practices  they 
wish  to  select,  and  then  the  county  com- 
mittees select  what  they  wish  for  the 
county. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  not  dic- 
tate from  Washington,  but  I  have  seen 
times  in  the  past  when  the  Department 
told  these  districts  what  to  do.  And, 
despite  the  gentleman's  interest  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  in  that  area,  I  just  do  not 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  will 
help  his  pothole  situation. 

One  of  the  troubles  we  have  when  we 
get  into  a  contest  with  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  or  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
or  in  any  contest  in  Congress  or  else- 
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where,  is  that  10  times  as  many  people 
not  farmers  as  arc;  farmers.  If  some- 
body does  not  look  out  we  are  going  to 
ruin  our  watersheds  and  we  are  going 
to  ruin  the  water  and  food  supply  for  a 
whole  lot  of  cities  without  meaning  to. 
This  whole  program  is  the  best  invest- 
ment we  can  possibly  make. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentli  man  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigar. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  anybody  around  here  who  has 
voted  more  consist'?ntly  for  these  agri- 
cultural programs  than  I  or  my  col- 
leagues? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  my  friends  from 
the  city  districts  had  not  been  voting  for 
the  agricultural  programs  we  would  not 
have  any.  because  you  have  the  num- 
bers. However,  in  a  contest  when  agri- 
culture has  only  10  percent  and  the  other 
side  90  percent,  and  with  onb'  about  20 
percent  of  the  Members  in  Congress  hav- 
ing any  farm  interests  back  home,  we 
must  have  city  support.  "When  we  get 
into  a  division,  agriculture  is  on  the  little 
side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  that  we  still  leave  $150 
million  here  to  carry  out  this  ACP  pro- 
gram, but  all  we  ;isk  is  a  little  bit  of 
consideration  be  given  to  some  of  these 
aspects  of  the  program  to  which  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid,  and  we  preserve 
one  of  the  best  flood  control  .systems  that 
have  been  developed,  and  that  is  better 
than  are  all  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  constructed  under  the  ACP. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  tried  to  help 
solve  these  problems,  but  when  the 
farmers  read  this  debate  and  see  that 
you  have  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, they  will  re-.aliate  by  doing  what 
you  are  against.  I  am  trying  to  help 
you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiscon.5in  (Mr.  ReussI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Rrrss)  there 
were — ayes  26,  no(s  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CrNTX3<NIAL  OBSOIVANCX  OF  ACRICtn.Ttr»E 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  exi>en8M  necessary  for  planning,  pro- 
moting, coordinating,  and  assisting  partici- 
pation by  industry,  trade  associations,  com- 
modity groups,  and  similar  Interests  In  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture: 
expenses  of  an  honorary  committee  estab- 
lished In  connection  with  such  celebration; 
and  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  ot  1944  (5  U5.C.  574),  as 
amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  UJ3.C.  55a);  $100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31.  1962. 

Mr.  HOFFMAf:  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  language  beginning  on  page 
28.  line  14,  and  continuing  down  to  and 
including  line  2  on  page  29,  that  It  is  not 
authorized  by  law 

The  CHAIRM.AN.     Does    the    gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  say  we  have  checked  this  matter 
and  under  the  organic  act  of  1862  cre- 
ating the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
authority  is  granted  to  disseminat-e  in- 
formation. It  is  our  argument  and  our 
insistence  that  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  would  strike  under  which  a 
centennial  observance  of  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be 
held  here  in  Washington  where  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  may 
come  to  see  the  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions and  reports  and  various  other 
things  that  the  Department  has  brought 
together  over  the  years  is  clearly  dissem- 
inating information,  and  is  v.ith;n  the 
organic  act  which  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  act  was 
passed  in  1862. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  afks  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  if  he  can  re- 
fer the  Chair  to  any  special  or  specific 
legislation  authorizing  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  does 
the  gentleman  rely  on  the  general  or- 
ganic acf 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  rely  upon  the  gen- 
eral organic  act    Mr    Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Docs  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  p>oint  of  order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  did 
not  find  anythinp  in  that  act  whic  h  said 
anything  about  any  honorary  commit- 
tee— they  never  even  dreamed  of  that  at 
that  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.   "WHITTEN.     No,    Mr.   Chf.irman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr  Kilday).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HoFFMANl  makes  a  point  of  order  acainst 
that  portion  of  the  bill  appearing  m  line 
14  on  page  28  through  and  including  line 
2  on  page  29.  The  Chair  Is  constrained 
to  hold  that  the  lan.euage  does  consti- 
tute legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
and,  therefore,  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LIBRART 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  including  dues  for 
library  membership  In  societies  or  associa- 
tions which  Issue  publications  to  members 
only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lo'wer  than 
to  subscribers  who  are  not  members, 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HorfMAN  of 
Michigan:  On  page  29.  after  line  2.  stxike 
out  all  down  to  and  including  line  8, 

Mr.  HOFFM.AN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
.should  be  against  this  iU'm.  I  am  trying 
to  hear  something  more  about  it.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  m  charge  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  tell  me  just  what  that 
means — what  necessary  expenses  Includ- 
ing dues  for  library  members  In  societies 
or  associations  are   to   be  paid      That 


looks  like  a  move  to  give  members  of 
certain  groups  special  rates.  What 
groups  do  you  want  to  give  a  special  price 
to?  Why  sliould  we  give  a  miihon  dol- 
lars to  the  members  of  certain  groups? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  $1  million  is 
for  the  library  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  which  all  of  the  agncul- 
tm-al  Information  that  we  have  accu- 
mulated through  the  years  is  kept  to- 
gether and  which  is  used  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Extension  Service  and  all 
the  other  branches  of  government.  The 
language  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
permits  these  few  people  to  get  tins  as- 
sistance. Incidentally,  this  is  a  very 
small  unit  that  operates  the  library. 
This  language  permits  lliese  few  people 
to  belong  to  these  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  I  want  to 
know  Is  what  societies  and  wl.at  associa- 
tions are  to  be  favored?  What  are  the 
names? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  specific  names  of  these  societies 
and  associations 

Mr.  HOFF^L■\N  of  Michigan.  What 
you  have  here  Is  a  million  dollars  to  be 
given  to  members  of  ccrtam  societies  and 
you  do  not  know  who  they  are?  One  of 
them  might  be  the  one  I  talked  about 
earlier  today,  that  organization  called 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  in  Detroit,  Mich.. 
who  say  that  we  are  worse  than  the  Com- 
munists when  we  voted  to  supr>ort  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Walter]  is  chairman  Think  of 
that  and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  are  the  dues  to 
be':'  If  the  dues  were  $100  a  year  for 
each  one  of  these  societies  or  associa- 
tions that  would  be  about  10,000  socie- 
ties; would  it  not? 

Mr.  WIirrTEN  May  I  say  'o  the 
gentleman.  I  do  TiOt  know  of  any  two 
friends  that  I  have  who  can  stir  up 
more  questions  on  short  notice,  but  this 
$1  million  is  for  the  library  and  In  all 
probability  all  of  it  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  library?  The  bill  says 
societies  and  as-sociations.  does  it  not? 
I  cannot  yield  any  niore.  Here  you  are 
giving  this  money  to  members  of  groups, 
and  It  is  not  even  foreign  aid  and  we  do 
not  know  even  the  names  of  the  organ- 
izations getting  the  money.  We  are  giv- 
ing away  $1  million  to  unknown  bene- 
ficiaries of  unknown  organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFTvIAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  just  wl.at 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  !Mr. 
Written  1  meant.  I  thiiik  the  gentle- 
man said  something  about  two  people 
who  can  stir  up  more  trouble  on  short 
notice.  Was  that  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pliment to  you  and  me? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  gentleman,  I  think. 
'.vill  admit  that  by  and  large  we  have 
good  intentions  and  favor  efficiency  azid 
.■saving  the  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  this  lanauage  has  been 
earned  in  this  bill  for  many,  many  years. 

I  am  sorry.  I  sav  to  the  committee. 
that  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  the  so- 
cieties at  my  fintjertips.  This  $1  million 
is  to  run  the  library  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture:  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  million  is  involved.  It  is  used  to 
keep  the  people  who  deal  with  the  agri- 
culture library  in  touch  with  tho>e  asso- 
ciations of  library  science  where  they 
can  swap  information  and  deal  with  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  Library  of  Congre.s.s.  on 
a  basis  which  serves  the  interest  of  the 
Department  and  the  library. 

Again  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
SI  million  is  for  the  operation  of  the 
Department's  library 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  eentle- 
man  from  Michigan 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LIMITATION     ON     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  pre. eat  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  carrying  out  any  activity  or 
any  program  arithonzed  by  law:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $47. .500.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expense.";  of  the  Cor- 
poration: Provided  further.  That  $1000,000 
of  this  authorization  shall  be  available  only 
to  expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program 
of  the  Corporatiuii  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  the  Corporations  charter:  Pro- 
iHded  further.  That  not  less  than  7  per  cen- 
tum of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed 
in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  U' 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  time  as  may  become  necessary  to 
carry  out  program  operations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  necessary  expenses  ( including 
legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a 
contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  ii;cluding  other 
personal  services,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  Im- 
provement, or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  In  which  it  has  ar^  interest  including 
expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral, 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadminlstratlvo 
expenses  lor  the  purposes  hereof 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .-Kvkry  On 
page  33,  line  22.  strike  out  the  period  and 
cvdd  ■  Provided  further,  i  1  i  That  no  part  o: 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  'o  formulate 
or  carry  out  a  price  support  program  for 
1962  under  which  a  total  amount  of  price 
support  in  excess  of  $90,00  would  be  ex- 
tended through  loans,  purchases,  or  purchase 
agreements  made  or  made  available  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  any  person 
on  the  1962  production  of  all  agricultural 
commodities,  (2)  That  the  term  person 
shall  mean  an  Individual,  partnership,  firm 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  ass(X"la- 
tlon.  trust,  estate,  or  other  legal  entity,  or  a 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
any  agency  there<jf  i ;?  i  That  in  the  case  of 
any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from    a  cooperative 


marketing  organization,  such  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  the  amount  of  price  support 
received  by  the  cooperative  marketing  organ- 
ization, but  the  amount  of  price  s\ipport 
made  available  to  any  person  through  such 
cooperative  marketing  organization  shall  be 
included  in  determining  the  amount  of  price 
support  received  by  such  person  for  pur- 
poses of  such  limitation,  and  (4)  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Issue  regula- 
tions prescribing  such  rules  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  such 
limitation" 

Mr.  AVERY  '  interrupting  the  read- 
ing • .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  This  in 
effect  is  not  new  language,  but  was 
adopted  by  the  House  2  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apolo- 
gize for  trespassing  upon  the  time  of 
the  House  at  this  late  hour  However, 
this  is  not  new  language  We  adopted 
this  2  years  ago  when  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  in  substantially  the  same 
language  in  1959.  I  thought  we  had  ac- 
cepted it  in  1960  because  of  a  colloquy 
I  had  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, but  apparently  we  were  not  in 
agreement  as  to  what  the  language 
meant  in  the  bill  last  year. 

I  also  attempted  last  year  to  amend 
the  basic  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Act  that  really  emanated  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
However,  I  could  not  even  get  a  hearing 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, so  I  am  left  with  no  remedy  ex- 
cept to  offer  again  this  limitation  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  limit  the  lending  power  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  any  one 
corporation  to  a  total  of  $50,000.  You 
ask:  Does  anybody  get  a  larger  loan  than 
$50,000?  Yes.  there  are  loans  as  high 
as  a  million,  quite  a  few  as  high  as  half 
a  million,  and  117  I  think  wheat  loans 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

You  ask  further:  Does  not  the  pur- 
chaser pledge  his  grain  to  repay  this 
loan?  The  answer  is,  yes,  he  does:  he 
pledges  his  wheat.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sustains  in  excess  of 
$1  p>er  bushel  loss  on  each  bushel  of 
wheat  on  which  a  farmer  receives  a  loan. 
On  a  half-million-bu.^hel  loan  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loses  ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  this  in  any  way 
jeopardizes  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
but  It  certainly  will  prevent  tremendous 
loans  to  these  large  farms.  For  instance. 
in  Arizona  there  is  a  Goodyear  fajrm 
which  recened  a  loan  of  $387,000  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sustained 
a  loss  in  excess  of  $20  per  bale  on  each 
bale  of  cotton  on  winch  the  loan  was 
made,  so  you  figure  out  what  a  subsidy 
was  mven  the  Goodyear  Fanns  Corp. 
from  tile  Federal  Treasury.  That  is 
charged  up  to  the  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  program. 


The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
program  was  not  designed  originally  to 
subsidize  such  farm  operations  as  are 
listed  m  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
has  grown  and  develop)ed  into  a  vehicle 
whereby  these  corporations  take  advan- 
tage of  the  program,  a  program  that  was 
designed  to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the 
so-called  small  or  average  size  farm 

If  there  is  any  other  way  to  reach  the 
problem.  I  will  discuss  it  with  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Hou.se.  or  with 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Since  it  will  not  entertain  legis- 
lation to  put  this  limitation  on.  I  feel 
that  certainly  we  are  doing  the  farmers 
of  America  a  favor  to  preserve  the  pro- 
gram by  enacting  a  reasonable  limitation 
on  the  lending  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.sissippi  insist  on  his  point 
of  order'' 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  provides  for  new  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture,  in 
addition  to  other  legislative  provisions. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas that  if  he  will  check  the  matter  he 
will  find  my  statement  last  year  was 
accurate  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
controlling  this,  so  to  that  degree  it  was 
true.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
of  coui-se.  And  may  I  repeat  again,  it 
is  our  contention  that  this  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  for  that 
reason  the  point  of  order  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  de.sire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  AVERY     Yes.  Mr,  Chairman. 

As  I  recall  it.  atx>ut  2  years  ago  right 
now.  in  1959.  I  tliink  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  in  the  chair 
that  day;  if  not  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  presently  in  the  chair,  it  was  one 
of  his  Texas  colleagues.  When  I  sub- 
mitted the  original  amendment  to  this 
same  section  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  delibera- 
tion, .shall  I  .say.  the  Chairman  upheld 
the  amendment  as  being  a  further 
limitation  on  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Therefore,  the  point  of  order  was  not 
sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Kn.DAY».  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  offers  an 
amendment  which  has  been  reported 
The  Chair  would  observe  it  was  prob- 
ably this  chairman  who  occupied  the 
chair  on  the  occasion  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  referred  to.  It  was  appar- 
ently on  the  18th  of  May  1959. 

The  Chair  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  to  state  that  the 
amendment  now  f)ending  is  in  identical 
language  as  that  which  was  offered  in 
1959. 
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Mr  AVERY  I  iid  not  so  .state  or  at 
least  I  did  not  mund  to  so  slate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chairman 
did  not  imderstajid  the  gentleman  as  so 
stating. 

Mr.  AVERY,  I:  is  substantially  the 
same  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN'.  The  Chair  has  the 
language  which  w  is  before  the  Chair  in 
1959,  and  will  read  it: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  A\yH\  P.ige  27. 
line  19,  strike  out  the  period,  add  a  colon 
and  Insert:  "Further,  no  funds  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  used  to  procesa  Com- 
modity Credit  loam  which  are  in  excess  of 
$50,000." 

The  Chair  points  out  that  tliat  lan- 
guage was  directly,  solely  and  exclusively 
directed  at  the  purpose  for  which  funds 
being  appropriated  at  that  tune  could 
be  used. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  while  the  first 
sentence  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  indicate  th.it  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  limitation,  it  does  refer  to  authoriza- 
tions. This  Is  the  crux  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Chair  points  out  that  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  amendmer.t  contains  defini- 
Uonis,  authorizations,  and  imposes  duties 
upon  an  officer  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Il  is  therefore  clearly  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  not  iden- 
tical or,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  sim- 
ilar to  the  amendment  offered  in  1959. 
The  Chair  is  constrained  to  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.   AVERY       Mr 
liamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN. 
state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  Chairman  in 
what  way  the  amendment  that  I  have 
now  pending  at  the  desk  imposes  any 
fuither  obligations  upon  the  Secretai-y 
than  is  covered  by  "Proinded  further" 
at  the  bottom  of  page  33. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  calls  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  paragraph  No. 
4,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  regulations  and  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  pre- 
vent an  evasion  of  such  limitations. 
That  is  only  one  of  the  legislative  provi- 
sions which  the  Chair  observes  in  the 
amendment. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr    AVERY.     Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

submit  another  parliamentary  inquiry'' 

The  CHAIRM.\N     The  gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  Uie  am'-ndment  now  pending  at 
the  desk  is  tlic  identical  language  that 
came  into  conference  from  the  other 
body  following  action  of  thf  House,  and 
my  amendment  in  1959  became  incorpo- 
rated, I  believe,  in  the  conference  report. 
Does  that  in  any  way  change  the  legis- 
lative histoi-y  of  the  amendment? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  may  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  nothing  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Chair,  but  by  way  of 
observation,  the  language  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  was  apparently  added  by  the 
other  body.     The  present  occupant  of 


Chairman,  a  par- 
The  gentleman  will 


the  Chair  would  not  attempt  to  stat^e  or 
to  interpret  the  rules  or  procedure  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr,  AVERY.    I  thank  the  Ch£.irman 

The   Ork   continued   the   reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  ALX5ER.     Mr  Chairman   at  a  time 
of  worldwide  economic  competition,  with 
only  $6  2  billion  gold  reserve  beytmd  the 
$11.2    billion   which    supports   our   cur- 
rency, we  here  today  arc  asked  to  provide 
$3,662  million  in  food  giveaway  to  for- 
eign nations  under  Public  Law  480     Tliis 
is  in  addition  to  $4'^  billion  in  foreign 
aid,  the  billions  of  unexpended  balances 
of  previous  years  of  foreign  aid,  ,he  off- 
shore procurement,  the  foreign  military 
bases  expenditures,  and  the  interest  on 
that  part  of  our  national  debt  at'.ributa- 
ble  to  earlier  years  of  foreign  aid  and 
deficit  spending     What  are  we  t  -yinp  to 
do?    Rush  to  our  economic  suicide?    Are 
we  indeed  spendmp  ourselves  intD  bank- 
ruptcy?   Our  estimated  P'ederal  expendi- 
tures have  increased  ."^mce  January  until 
now  we  are  faced  with  at  least  8  S4  bil- 
lion deficit.    This  does  not  take   nio  ac- 
count the  additional  appropriatons  yet 
to  come. 

It  is  beginning  to  become  clear  that  if 
our  Nation  perishes  cconomicallj ,  and  it 
is  certainly  possible  following  our  pres- 
ent course,  it  will  be  by  our  owr,  hands, 
our  own  lack  of  self-discipline  I  am 
heartily  opposed  to  this  ridiculou.'^  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chanman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry'  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  U:ie  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mr.  Mills' 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Kilday. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slai-c  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Comnruttee,  havmg 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  tHR 
7444  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  tl;e 
House  with  sundi-y  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pa.ss 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demandtxl  on  any  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Reuss 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a 
separate  vot^  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  pros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  v,\U  report  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Page    19.   line    24.    after    "to'   strike   out 
$250,000,000"  and  Insert  "$160 ,000,000". 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  thf  amendmeiu. 

Mr.  WHITIEN      Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  tlie  ytu.-  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The    question    was   taken :    and   there 
were — yeas     184,     nay.s     196.     answered 
■present"  0,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  70) 
"TEAS— 184 


Addabbo 

Pindley 

Michel 

Addonlzlo 

Finnegan 

M.lUken 

.Anderson.  1\\. 

Ford 

Mirishall 

A.s  h  brook 

Frellnghuysen 

Mueller 

Ashley 

Friedel 

Monagan 

AuchlncloBS 

Fulton 

Moorehead, 

Ayres 

Gallagher 

Ohio 

Baring 

Garland 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Morse 

Barrj- 

Gary 

Mosher 

Bates 

Gavin 

Murphv 

Becker 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Beck  worth 

OUbert 

Ollrien,  ni. 

Bell 

Glenn 

OHara.  111. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

GoodeU 

Osraers 

Belts 

GoodUng 

Osiertag 

Boland 

Granalian 

Pelly 

Boiling 

Gray 

Philbln 

Bolton 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pike 

Bradem&s 

Grlflln 

Pinion 

Brewster 

Griffiths 

Price 

Bromwell 

Gross 

Pu;lnski 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Bay 

Brown 

Halpern 

Reuss 

BroyhiU 

Harsba 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bruce 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hechler 

Richlman 

Byrne,  Pa 

Hlestand 

Roblson 

CahlU 

Hoffman,  111. 

Rodlno 

Carey 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rogers,  Fla. 

Casey 

Holland 

Roosevelt 

Cederberg 

Holtzman 

Roetenkowskl 

Chamberlain 

Joelson 

RouBselot 

Church 

Johansen 

Ryan 

Clancy 

Jonas 

St  George 

Clark 

Judd 

Sohenck 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Scherer 

Collier 

Keams 

Schneebell 

Corbett 

Keith 

Schwelker 

Cunningham 

Kelly 

Scranton 

cnirtln 

King.  CaUf. 

Shelley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

King.  N.Y. 

Short 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kir  wan 

Slbal 

Daddarlo 

KluczynsKl 

Slier 

Dague 

Kowalskl 

Smith.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Kunkel 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Latta 

Taber 

Derounlan 

Leslnski 

Thompson,  N  J 

Derwlnski 

Lindsay 

ToU 

Devme 

Llpecomb 

Tollef«>on 

Diggs 

McCullorh 

Udai 

Dlngell 

McDonough 

Vanlk 

Donohu? 

McDowell 

V.in  Z.ii.dt 

Doolev 

McVey 

Wallhaustr 

Dulskl 

Macdonald 

Wc.s 

Dumo 

MacOregor 

Whallev 

Dwyer 

M,.chroW:CZ 

Wldnall 

KlUworih 

M.»dden 

W^ilson.  Caltf . 

P,.rt)6ten. 

Mai.:i.ird 

Yaios 

KiiSceU 

Martin.  Mass 

Younger 

Pelghan 

M.trtln   Nebr 

Zf'>rAo 

Fenton 

MeadfT 
NAYS— 196 

Abbltt 

Bonner 

DawBon 

Abernethy 

Bow 

Denton 

Alexander 

Boykln 

Dole 

Alford 

Brav 

Dom 

Andersen 

breeding 

Diwdv 

Minn. 

Brooks,  La. 

Doyle 

Andrews 

Brooks,  Tex 

EdmonORcn 

Anfuso 

H.itkiey 

Eliott 

Ashmore 

Bur;e»son 

Evrrett 

Aj-pmaU 

Car.  n  on 

Fisher 

Avery 

Ceiier 

Flood 

Bailey 

Cheir 

Flynt 

Baker 

Cheiioweih 

Forrester 

Baldwin 

Cood 

Fountain 

Baas  NH 

Oolmer 

Frazler 

Bass,  Teun. 

Cook 

Gathlnps 

Battin 

coo  ley 

Oubser 

Belcher 

Corman 

Hagan  Oa. 

Berry 

Dhv-Is,  Ja  net-  C   Hagen,  CaUf. 

Blatolk 

D4»\-.6  Jol-n  VP 

Hall 
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Hansen 

Harding 

Hams 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

H-'bert 

H»mphlll 

H'':ider80n 

H'.ran 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichjrd.  Mo 

ricird.  Tex 

Inoaye 

Jarnun 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Md 

Joh:-..-^on.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Ka.-^tennieier 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kilgcre 

King,  UU»h 

Kitchln 

Korneguy 

Kv! 

Latrd 

Landrum 

L»inp 

Langen 

Lankford 

Xiennon 

Llbonatl  ' 

McFa'.l 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mack 


Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

MathiAA 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clen. 

Mill. 

Montoya 

Moore 

Mo.TlS 

Morn.^on 

Mos.^ 

Moulder 

M  alter 

Miirmy 

Natcher 

Ne'sen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nv-jaard 

O  Kara.  Mich 

Olsen 

Pcitm.i:i 

Perkins 

Pererson 

Pfost 

PoaKe 

Poll 

Powell 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Reece 

Reifel 

Rilev 

Rivers,  Alask.i 

Ri-.ers.  S  C 

Rot;ers.  Colo 

Roger-   Tex 

R<.>oney 

Roudebu.'ih 

Ru'herford 

Santangelo 

Saylor 


Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Seely-Brown 

Seiden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Slack. 

■Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Ml.s.-;. 

Smith.  Va 

Spence 

Spnn6!er 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson   La 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson.  Wi.^ 

Thorn  b*rry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Watts 

Wea'.  er 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

W.l-ion  Ind 

Win.stead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablocki 


NOT   VOTING— 56 


Adair 

Albert  | 

Altrer 

Arend.s 

Beer n. an n 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blitch 

Bo-;t;i 

Burke.  Kv. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Chiperfleld 

Conte 

Cramer 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ten n 

Dominlrk 

Downing 

Evms 

Fallon 


Va 


Fmo 

Fogariy 

Omnt 

Green.  P. 

H.illeck 

Hardy 

Harn.son. 

Herlont; 

Hoeven 

HoUfievi 

Hfj-mer 

Kilburn 

Knox 

Loser 

McCormack 

Mason 

Miller 

Geortst.'  P 
Miller   N  Y 


Morgan 

OBrien.  N  Y. 

O'Konski 

O  Nelll 

Pa.s,sma  n 

Pllcher 

Pirnle 

Hai:..~ 

R.^berts 

St  Germain 

Saund 

Sheppard 

Slke.s 

Utt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Westland 

Willis 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pair.s: 
On  this  vote ; 

Mr  Walter  for.  with  Mr  Pilclier  against 
Mr  Daniels  for  with  Mr  Emms  against 
Mr.    Beermann    fi.ir.    with    Mr     McCorma'-k 

against. 

Mr  Fino  for.  with  Mr  Robert.s  .igalnst 
Mr  Kilburn  for.  with  Mr.  Herl  jiig  again.s: 
Mr  Fallon  for.  with  Mr  Willis  again.st 
Mr  H-Dsmers  for.  with  Mr  P.rnie  agam.s' 
Mr  Mason  for,  with  Mr  Boggs  against 
Mr  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr  Albert  against 
Mr     St      Germain     for.    with     Mr      Hoever. 

against. 

Mr    Holifield  for,  with  Mr    L'wer  against. 
Mr   Sheppard  for,  with  Mr   Morgan  against 
Mr.  MUler  of  California  for.  with  Mr   Rains 

against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against 
Mr,    Green    of   Penn.sylvanla   for,   with    Mr 

Hurrisfjn  of  Virginia  against, 

Mr.    OBrien    of    New    York    for,    with    Mr 

Davis  of  Tennessee  against, 

Unta  further  notice: 
Mrs    BliU-h  w,'h  Mr    Halleck 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr    Miller  of 
Mr.   Hardy   with   Mr    OKuaskl. 


New    York 


Mr.  Vinson  w;th  Mr  Utt 

Mr   Downing  with  Mr    Adair. 

Mr    Grant   with  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan, 

Mr    Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr,  Conte, 

Mr.  Saund   with  Mr    Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Me,s,=;r.^  BUCKLEY.  SCHWENGEL. 
GUBSER  ar.d  BASS  of  New  Hampshire 
chant^ed  their  vou-  from    yea'   to   "nay." 

Me.ssr.s.  CUNNINGHAM,  BRUCE,  and 
HALPERN  changed  their  vote  from 
•■nay"  to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
MILLS',  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  timr 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
H  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

M:  MICHEL  In  its  present  form  I 
am.  Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHrTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  th*^'  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  iiay.s  were  ordered. 

The   question    wa,-    taken:    and   there 
were — yeas 
as  follows: 


320    nay.*;  65.  not  voting  50, 

(Roll  No.  71 1 
YEAS — 320 


Abbitt 

.\bernethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn, 
.\ndrews 
.\nfuso 
Ashley 
.\shmore 
.\spinall 
Avery 
Ayres   " 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N  H 
Bass.  Tenn, 
Batttn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla, 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breeding 
Bromwell 
Brooks,  La. 


Brooks.  Tex 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke,  Mas, 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cook 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Diigue 

Davis, 

James  C 
Davis.  John  W 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dooley 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Diirao 


Edmondson 

Elliott 

Blsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

FHirbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

FVazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Oialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grose 

Gubser 

Hagan.Ga 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hall 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 


Hau"vey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif 

John.son.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasteumeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klt,chln 

Kluczynskt 

Kornegay 

KuWHl.okl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lnngen 

La  nkf  ord 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lestnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlrc 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MncGregor 

M.ichrowlcz 


Alger 

Anderson.  111. 

Ash  brook 

Auchlncloss 

Baring 

Bates 

Becker 

Bell 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Bruce 

CahlU 

Casey 

Clancy 

CoUier 

Corbett 

Curtis,  Ma<is 

Cvirtl.s,  Mo. 

Derounian 

Derwlnskl 

Dcvine 

Dingell 


Mack 

Madden 

Magnu.son 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

MilUken 

Mills 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

M'X)rehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
OBrien,  III 
OHara.  Ill 
OHara,  Mich 
Olsen 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Rabaut 
Randall 
Reece 
Reifel 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Art?:. 
Rhodes,  Pb 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Rivers,  Ala.sku 
Rivers,  SC 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo 
Rogers.  Tex 

NATS— 6o 

Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Findley 

Ford 

Fulton 

Ooodell 

Green.  Oreg 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  111 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Joelsen 

Johansen 

Keams 

Lipscomb 

Mallltard 

Martin,  Ma.vs 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mosher 

Osmers 


Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Santangelo 

Saund 

C^CAadeberg 

ScUneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran ton 

Seely-Brown 

Seiden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

SUer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss 

Smith.  Va, 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

SiUllvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  WIh. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

WlUL-ms 

Wilson,  Ind 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Pelly 
Pike 

Pillion 

Ray 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rousselot 

St  George 

Saylor 

Sohenck 

Scherer 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Calif. 

Taber 

Thomas 

Tollefson 

Wallhauser 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Adnlr 

Arends 

Beermann 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blitch 

BoKgs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Chiperfleld 

Conte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Daniels 


Davl.s.  Tenn. 

Domlnlck 

Downing 

Evins 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Grant 

Green.  Pa 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 


Hubert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Kilburn 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Loser 

Mason 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
O  Brlen,  N.Y. 
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O'Konski 

Roberts 

Utt 

ONelU 

Jt.  Germain 

Vinson 

Pllcher 

Sheppard 

Walter 

Plrnie 

Slkes 

Westland 

Rains 

Thorn  berry 

Willis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 


pairs: 

Mr 

Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

nick. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

g»n. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Daniels   with   Mr    Arends. 

Hubert  with  Mr    Kilburn. 

ONeil  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Rains  with  Mr  Crantier. 

Hoggs  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Fogarty  with  Mr    MUler  of  New  York. 

St.  Germain  with  Mr  Mason. 

Evlns  with  Mr   Adair 

Loser  with  Mr    Beermann. 

Klrwan  with  Mr  Knox. 

Walter  with  Mr   Roberts. 

Willis  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Harrison   of  Virginia  with  Mr.   Doml- 

Ha'dy  with  Mr.  Westland. 
Pllcher   with   Mr    Chiperfleld. 
Downing  with   Mr    Bennett  of  Michi- 

Slkes  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    O'Konski. 

Herlong  with  Mr  Hosmer. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CANADA-UNITED     STATES      INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

Hon.   Sam  Rayburn. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  am  unable  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group  and. 
therefore,  submit  my  resignation  to  become 
effective  immediately. 

I  very  much  regret  that  this  action  is  nec- 
essary, but  because  of  a  conflict  in  my  sched- 
ule I  must  sever  my  participation  In  the 
meeting. 

Sincerely. 

James  Habvet. 

The    SPEAKER      Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


with  the  House  on  the  dL^agreeing  votc.'^ 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Stfnm.s  Mr  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Vice  President  had  appoint^'d  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr  MACNrsoN, 
Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Dworsh'.k. 
Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota  to  be  members  of  the 
Canadian -United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group.  . 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MK.MBKR  TO 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-42. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  commencing  on  June  8.  1961. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Howard  W.  Robison,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S  1852) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
Dther  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AIRCRAFHT,  MISSILES, 
AND  NAVAL  VESSELS  FOR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  S.  1852.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  insist  on 
the  House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Vinson, 
KiLDAY,  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Phil- 
bin,  Hebert,  Arends,  Gavin.  Van  Zandt, 
and  Bates. 


per.s  ;n  the  various  citie.'^  where  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  apF>eared.  Their  reactions  pive 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Holbrook's  contribution  and  the  profit 
which  accrues  to  the  United  States  from 
this  program. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  comment 
is  so  valuable  that  it  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress  and  I  include 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  reviews  of 
•Mark  Twain  Tonit:ht"  which  were 
written  during  Hal  Holbrook's  European 
tour  of  September.  October,  and  Novem- 
ber 1960: 
Excerpts    From    Some    of    the    Reviews    of 

"Mark   Twain    Tonight  '   European   Tot^R, 

September-November    I960 

He  presented  the  phenomenal  Twain  in 
his  seventies  when  the  author  had  reached 
the  height  of  his  fame  and  could  pride 
himself  that  most  "bon  mots"  which  cir- 
culated at  the  turn  of  the  century  had  orig- 
inated in  the  brain  from  which  also  the 
classical  romantic  figures  of  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  sprang.  In  his  di- 
versified and  mostly  ironical  causeries  which 
he  had  amassed  In  an  adventurous  life. 
Twain  revealed  himself  at  that  age  as  a 
fascinating  stage  personality  who  owed  his 
great  popularity  to  his  qualities  as  an  author 
rather  than  to  his  qualities  as  an  orator. 

Holbrook  accomplished  putting  new  life 
into  that  old  subtle  entertainer  with  a  sug- 
gestive performance  which  fascinated  from 
beginning  to  end — De  Telegraaf,  Amsterdam. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REVIEWS  OF  THE 
"MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT"  EURO- 
PEAN TOUR 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentltman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  recently  heard  some  criticism  of 
the  cultural  exchange  program  under 
current  laws  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  also  in  the  public  prints.  Some  of 
this  criticism  is  based  on  lack  of  in- 
foimation. 

The  members  of  the  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  were  privileged  last 
week  to  hear  testimony  from  Hal  Hol- 
brook, the  eminent  actor,  who  has  made 
such  a  conspicuous  success  in  recent 
years  in  his  famous  portrayal  of  Mark 
Twain. 

Mr.  Holbrook  told  the  committee  of 
the  great  success  that  his  appearance 
in  E^irope  had  achieved  in  improving 
relations  between  the  Linited  States  and 
Europe  and  in  making  Europeans  aware 
of  a  uniquely  American  culture. 

Since  Mr.  Holbrook's  appraisal  of  the 
effect  of  his  performance  on  European 
audiences  was  a  personal  one.  it  could 
be  claimed  that  there  was  bias  in  his 
estimate,  but  there  can  be  no  bias  m 
the  estimates  of  the  European  newspa- 


Mark  Twain — the  renowned  American 
author  and  humorist  who  was  born  125  years 
ago — was  portrayed  full  length  in  Amster- 
dam last  night  as  a  man  in  his  seventies. 
The  American  actor,  Hal  Holbrook,  who  was 
born  in  1925,  that  Is  15  years  after  the 
death  of  the  famous  author,  again  brought 
to  life  the  great  story-teller  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  before  an  audience  which  he 
completely  enthralled.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  on  the  sober  stage  that  was  not  writ- 
ten by  Mark  Twain,  not  a  gesture  made 
which  was  not  a  true  copy  of  the  curious 
mannerisms  of  a  nonconformist  old  man  of 
some   generations   ago. 

It  was  especially  Twain,  the  narrator  of 
anecdotes — the  great  supplier  of  witty  fill- 
ers as  a  welcome  attraction  for  magazines — 
who  was  presented  on  the  stage.  •  •  •  It 
was  an  evening  of  clever  portraying  a  2«i- 
hour  anthology  from  Twain's  Inexhaustible 
repertory,  a  sample  card  of  American 
southern  accents.  •  •  •  It  was  a  pity  that 
the  show  did  not  last  longer  and  that  only 
one  show  was  given  in  our  country.  •  •  • 
This  is  American  art  at  its  best  — De  Volks- 
krant,  Amsterdam, 


Americans  have  a  perplexing  ability  to 
bring  things  on  stage  that  at  first  glance 
seem  utterly  untheatrical  and  ineffective 
dramawise.  But  what  now  was  being  staged 
in  the  Frankfurt  Amerikahaus  was  ap- 
parently, at  first  sight,  the  most  singular 
rarity  of  all  those  American  theater  treat- 
ments. Because  there  was  Mark  Ti*-ain,  the 
ereat  .American  humorist,  known  to  every- 
Dody  here  as  the  author  of  "Tom  Sawyer" 
and  •Huckleberry  Finn" — from  which  book 
according  to  Hemingway  the  entire  modern 
American  literature  derives — and  Mark 
Twain  made  his  appearance  in  a  whr.e 
linen  suit,  with  a  red  plastron,  with  gray 
shaggy  hair  and  a  moustache  of  the  s;ime 
color,  and  addressed  the  audience.  He 
talked  parenthetically,  with  a  rough  snarl, 
citing  and  quoting  from  his  own  works: 
^alarious.  bitter,  sarcastic  objects,  or  bizarre, 
right  out  of  the  realm  of  lonesco  and  many 
a  thing  pensive  or  meditative. 

The  young  American   actor   HaJ   Holbrook 
lends  him  physical  shape,  voice,  gesture,  and 
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presence  of  mind  Holbrook  la  35  years  old, 
half  !i«  oid  B»  the  Mark  Twain  he  repre- 
sented, but  the  young  man  allows  iiirnaelf 
to  be  merged  Ln  the  great  old  man  of  Amer- 
icuu  literature.  This  could  be  seen  as  more 
than  ac*in5,  It  Is  almost  Iden^iflca- 
tioti.    *    •    • 

But  wi'.h  all  the  refinement  ;ind  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  acting,  as  it  were  a  scientiric 
reconstruction,  delightful  thou^-h,  there 
would  remain  a  sligl^it  une.'.^iuess  were  it 
not  the  peculiarly  original  M^rk  Twmih  Aiio 
is  still  alive  as  a  satirist  and  moralist,  as 
a  grumbler  and  Jolly  dog  His  noble  at- 
titude considering  the  human  races,  his 
m:>ckery  on  tourists  and  guides,  for  In- 
stance, prove  himself  a  writer  necessary  for 
our  time.  •  •  *  It  is  Mark  Twain's  im- 
perturbability that  makes  this  guest  per- 
formance so  relevant. — Frankfurter  AU- 
gemeine  Zeltung. 


So.  after  many  hiiarl'-tus  incidentals  M.<rk 
Twain  3  appearance  in  tiie  year  lJ6u  was  a 
real  rapture  The  gre.it  American  humorist 
IS  dead  i^jr  50  years  now  and  his  q.nps  and 
tales.  h.is  innuendus  .^n  techniques  and  civi- 
lization are  still  as  fresh  as  in  those  days 
when  he  toured  the  w  irld  as  a  traveling  en- 
tertainer. Hal  Holbrooks  years  of  study- 
ing Mark  Twain  and  any  pertaining  mate- 
rial he  could  lay  hands  iip<.n  gave  him  the 
capabiUiy  of  idr-ntifymg  himself  with  Mark 
Twa.n.  The  pers<;nai  appearance  of  the  au- 
thor of  Turn  Sawyers  adventures — floating 
white  mane,  white  suit,  md  a  smoking  black 
cig.ir.  his  bent  carnage  and  harsh  old-man's- 
voice  was  perfectly  Impersonated  by  Hol- 
brook in  all  details.  •   •   • 

Mr.  Samuel  Larghorne  Clemens,  known 
everj-where  as  Mark  Twain,  appearing  bodi'.y 
at  that  evening,  is  the  result  of  an  unheard- 
of-acting  training  in  the  services  of  one  sin- 
gle character.  Even  the  purists  of  the  word 
would  gladly  agree  in  this  case  that  true-to- 
Ufe  imitation  of  a  m^an  and  his  environment 
may  IndeP.nitely  enhance  the  effect  of  his 
.=P'  rien  wjrds    -Frankfurter  Rundschau. 


The  young  American  actor  Hal  Holbrook 
who  made  theater  history  in  his  brilliant 
perform  incc  as  the  70-year-o!d  Mark  Twain 
during  the  last  year  has  re-enlivened  the 
flg'ire  of  the  gre.it  American  humorist  also 
in  Frankf'irt  During  his  Germany  tour 
v~-'::Li:h  led  hiin  to  Munich.  Hamburg,  and 
Berhn  i.e  .".lade  his  appearance  in  a  closed 
show  before  an  audience  of  invited  guests 
of    the    Frankfurt   Amerikahaus. 

With  a  wily  smile  an  old  man  in  a  white 
suit  conveniently  entered  the  st.tge.  Long 
before  he  cixme  to  a  halt  near  an  old-fash- 
ioned reading  dfsk.  ge.iially  beckoning  to  the 
audience,  e.erjbody  sensed  the  waves  of 
sympathy  and  respect  that  surged  toward 
the  stage. 

Mark  Twain,  America's  master  of  humor, 
died  in  1910.  But  hts  Image,  such  as  It  Is 
known  to  the  world,  is  again  taking  posses- 
sion today  of  the  stages  and  podiums  of 
America  and  Europe,  thereby  delighting  ever 
new  listeners  with  the  same  old  quips  and 
stories.  However,  the  Mark  Twain  of  today 
Is  the  fantastically  genuine,  clever,  and 
funny  creation  of  a  35-year-old  actor  called 
Hal  Holbrook. 

Before  Hal  Holbrook  gave  his  debut  on 
Broadway,  and  by  so  doing  offered  the  great- 
est surprise  of  the  theater  year  1959,  Mark 
Twain  was  mainly  known  to  the  modern 
world  as  the  genitor  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Holbrook  induced  a  tide  of  curiosity. 
Everybody  was  eager  to  learn  more  about 
Mark  Twain,  his  life  and  his  few  known 
works.  America  rediscovered  him.  enthusi- 
asm reached  iu  climax  in  1,^60.  50  years  after 
his  death,  and  these  waves  of  rapture  are 
now  rolling  onto  the  siioies  of  tiie  Old 
World    *    •    • 


Arn  Id  Bennett  once  caMed  Mark  Twain 
■  the  divine  amateur  "  More  planning  and 
prepajation  wa.s  applied  to  the  art  of  narra- 
tion, though.  Hal  Holbrook  dug  up  quite 
a  number  of  Mark  Twain's  notes  on  the  tech- 
nique of  a  speech  which  stibtly  analyzed,  for 
Instance,  the  value  and  the  precise  length 
of  pauses.  And  the  actor  profits  by  the  herit- 
age In  a  wondrous  way— as  for  example  with 
the  trick  to  let  the  point  of  a  Joke  flash  up 
In  three  to  four  cascades,  seemingly  unin- 
tentionally and  Improvised. 

Holbrook  studied  an  old  record  and  a  film 
which  enabled  him  to  adapt  the  gestures 
and  the  old  man's  deportment.  He  talked 
to  relatives  and  friends  who  had  known 
Mark  TMi'aln.  For  12  years  he  read  every- 
thing he  could  find  about  Mark  Twain  until 
the  private  life  of  the  poet  was  Just  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  way  of  appearing  In 
public. 

Holbrook's  role  is  a  most  difficult  test  for 
acting  ability.  To  the  components  of  Mark 
Twain's  personal  appearance  •  •  •  he  had 
to  add  something  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Mark  Twain's  private  personality.   •    •    • 

The  critics"  applause  was  overwhelm- 
ing   •   •   • 

And  so  It  was.  But  a  new  resplendence  of 
his  glory  brought  him  back  to  us,  a  bright 
shine  which,  this  time,  beams  down  on  two 
great  talents.^Offenbach  Post,  Frankfurt. 


A  lively,  70-year-old  man  In  a  light  suit 
tripped  onto  the  stage  of  the  Amerikahaus 
with  small,  measured  steps,  apparently  feel- 
ing at  home  there,  and  began  to  chat,  to 
narrate,  and  to  reason.  He  lighted  a  cigar 
with  great  ceremony  and  lectured  on  the 
dangers  of  moderation.   •    •    • 

Mark  Twain  or  Samuel  Clemens — we  have 
known  him  almost  only  as  the  author  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn — was  al- 
ready a  national  Institution  In  the  States 
before  his  death  in  1910,  a  national  court 
Jester,  and  an  unconventional  literary 
pioneer.   •    •    • 

Holbrook  awakened  a  Mark  Twain  renais- 
sance among  his  own  countrymen. — Muench- 
ner  Merkur,  Munich. 


We  cast  a  glance  of  curiosity  at  the  pro- 
gram and  not.ced  this:  "We  had  engaged  a 
trumpeter  but  he  Is  unreliable,  so  please  do 
not  wait  for  him."  There  was  the  spirit  of 
Mark  Twain,  the  best  humorist  that  the  New 
World  has  so  far  brought  to  us.  And  slowly 
but  with  certainly  there  developed  the  com- 
plete and  spiritual  force  of  Mark  Twain,  be- 
fore a  public  that  completely  filled  the  seats 
of  the  Amerikahaus.  as  at  a  festival  premiere. 

It  truly  was  a  festival.  That  which  Hal 
Holbrook  presented  to  us  from  the  podium, 
through  the  magic  of  his  theatrical  makeup 
and  through  his  mimicry,  was  the  mask  of 
the  70-year-old  Mark  Twain.  There  to  the 
life  stood  the  old  man  who  used  to  like  to 
speak  of  the  "damned  human  race,"  and  who 
yet  In  his  writings  and  outlook  was  so  truly 
philosophic  and  so  truly  religious  in  his 
humor  tiiat  he  could  utter  these  courageous 
words  "Humor  Is  one  of  the  most  truly  im- 
portant attributes  of  God." 

And  how  wonderfully  spontaneous  did 
Holbrook  present  his  wit  and  wisdom.  Re- 
peatedly he  brought  Twain  to  life  on  the 
stage.  Realistically  Mark  Twain  with  his 
big  cigar  moved  here  and  there,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  re-created  through  Holbrook. 
This  was  a  gift  worthy  of  a  festival,  and  the 
public  with  thunderous  applause  gave 
thanks  for  this  wonderful  gift. — Ham-burger 
Abendblatt. 


The  old  gentleman  delivered  his  sharp- 
{xjlnted  sentences  on  everything  and  every- 
body Each  point  came  out  of  a  full  basket 
of  anecdote.  How  Holbrook  achieves  this 
is  truly  remarkable.  How  he  walks  between 
table  and  stand,   his   timing   perfect   as   he 


smokes  his  cigar,  calculates  the  timing,  and 
then   produces   his   effect   is   truly  effective 
An  extraordinary  evening. — Die  Welt,  Ham- 
burg. 


It  was  thanks  to  the  cultural  section  of 
the  local  American  Embassy  that  this  witty 
pleasure  was  now  made  available  In  the 
original  to  the  American  colony  la  Bonn 
and  also  to  Interested  Germans  knowing 
the  language.  For  2  hours  laughter  and 
high  spirits  prevailed  In  the  auditorium  of 
the  university.  Hal  Holbrook  recited  Mark 
Twain  and  he  was  Mark  Twain:  be  was 
authentic  right  to  his  finger  tips  and  to  the 
pauses  for  effect  in  his  recitations.  Very 
well  known  texts  alternated  with  etudes  in 
prose  of  which  we  had  no  notion,  trite  aper- 
<;us  with  classical  passages  from  "Huckle- 
berry Finn."  Criticism  was  levied  against 
the  press  and  the  abuse  of  interviewing  peo- 
ple: and  American  tourists  In  front  of  Eu- 
ropean objects  of  art  were  taken  on  the 
point  of  his  ironical  pen.  •  •  •  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  never  ceased.  Neither 
did  the  laughter  It  was  magnificent. — 
General-Anzelger,  Bonn. 


■When  the  curtain  on  the  Amerikahaus 
stage  was  raised,  one  believed  to  see  the  70- 
year  old  Mark  Twain  in  person.  In  a  white 
suit,  with  a  red  tie,  and  golden  watch  chain, 
he  stood  at  the  footlights,  slightly  bent  for- 
ward, grinning  stealthily  behind  his  white 
mustache,  and  talked  for  2!^  hours  with  an 
amusing  text  material,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  an  ad-libbed  speech,  to  a  thrilled,  en- 
chanted audience. 

The  Illusion  of  seeing  the  old  author  at 
the  peak  of  his  fame  on  one  of  his  lecture 
tours,  which  64  years  ago  also  led  him  to 
Berlin,  was  complete. 

The  Anieiican  actor.  Hal  Holbrook.  born 
almost  100  years  later  than  the  man  he  was 
personifying,  has  spent  many  years  on  de- 
tailed study  to  make  his  performance  seem 
like  a  portrait  of  Mark  T^aln.  As  a  result  the 
author  of  typical  American  humorous  spirit 
was  In  a  very  striking  way  appreciated  and 
represented,  even  up  to  details  of  manner- 
isms and  way  of  talking — Der  Kurler.  eve- 
ning edition.  Berlin. 


It  was  Incredible  what  we  experienced  In 
the  Merkur  Theater  last  night,  and  for  a 
couple  of  hours  the  performance  lasted  we 
would  have  liked  to  rename  the  Merkur  the 
Mark  Twain  Theater. 

Holbrook  has  identified  himself  with  Mark 
Twain.  As  a  truly  great  actor  he  is — to  the 
life — the  great  humorist  and  entertainer  on 
the  stage,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  close 
watch.  In  a  technically  polished  form,  on 
the  character  he  is  bringing  to  life.  In  lu 
way  it  is  a  work  of  genius.  •  •  • 

We  V  ere  very  fortunate  to  see  him  and 
would  have  wished  blm  to  stay  for  more 
performances —in  honor  of  that  Copenhagen 
audience  which  is  very  well  versed  in  the 
English  language.  •  •  •  One  may  pay  tribute 
to  Holbrook  on  many  counts:  His  make- 
up ••  •;  Mark  Twain  at  70  (that  Is.  In 
1905),  an  old  man's  face  which  we  could 
not  have  distinguished  from  Twain's  own 
face,  had  he  been  present,  a  face  full  of 
life,  with  int»="lllgeut,  warm,  sad  eye*.  The 
slightly  hoarse,  but  expressive  ring  of  the 
voice,  the  figures  shuffling  old  man's  gait, 
the   spry,   vivid   dddltng  of   the   hands. 

But  above  all,  Mark  Twain  as  the  Inter- 
preter of  his  own  works  •  •  •  all  that  we 
love  In  these  books,  all  that  we  love  In 
Mark  Twain  leaped  out  to  meet  us.   •    *    • 

He  I  Holbrook  I  received  a  merited  tribute 
of  laughter,  emotion,  and  applause.  His 
performance  unites  deep  originality  with  a 
wide,  comprehensive  humaneness  of  rich 
humor,  gentle  and  wry  at  the  same  time.  We 
shall  not  forget  Hal  Holbrook;  we  shall  not 
forget    Mark    Twain.— Aktuelt,    Copenhagen. 
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Somehow  this  review  of  Hal  Holbrcx^jk  s 
"Mark  Twain  Tonight,"  presented  yesterday 
on  the  National  Theater  .s  Little  Stage,  is  Uie 
most  purposeless  one  I  ve  ever  written  seeing 
that  Holbrook  will  give  fmly  this  one  per- 
formance If  I  succeed  at  all  in  giving  an 
impression  of  the  performance  I  shall  only 
make  those  8f>rry  who  didn't  get  to  see  him. 
As  for  those  wh>.  were  present  my  review  can 
ije  but  a  pale.  Indifferent  reflecUon,  a  voice 
echoing  beyond  faraway  hills. 

This  man  of  34  who  acts  Mark  Twain,  nay, 
who  Is  Mark  Twain,  makes  him  come  more 
Intensely  alive  on  the  stage  than  even  the 
best  reader  can  imagine  him  through  his 
books.  •  •  •  "Fantastic"  was  the  sibilant 
comment  soughing  through  the  theater  when 
the  curtain  went  up  and  the  spare  old  man. 
lu  a  not-too-well-flttlng  white  suit  came  out 
on  the  stage,  a  little  uncertainly,  a  little 
astonished,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  us  while  we  looked  at  him.  A  face  fur- 
rowed   by    wisdom    and    wit       The   applaiise 


As  the  curtain  went  up  one  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  old  man  who  wa*  in  Vienna  in 
1897  and  1898,  had  ftejjped  down  from  the 
Yankee  section  of  Olympus  In  order  to  re- 
peat the  lectures  he  held  then.  He  took  us 
to  a  genuine  Golden  West  of  humor,  an 
America  which  Hollywood  films  have  so 
distorted.  In  spite  of  the  two  and  a  half 
hour  length,  the  audience  of  the  packed 
house  was  delighted  anew  with  the  mirth 
of  the  master  of  American  folk  humor  and 
with  the  artistic  ability  of  his  entertaining 
imitator. — Neues  Oesterrelch,  Vienna. 


slon  of  the  story  about  Huckleberry  Finn  — 
Berba     Belgrade 


It  is  absolutely  sensational  when  one  can 
crawl  Into  another  person  the  way  Holbrook 
can.  One  laughs,  one  is  enchanted  by  the 
performance.  One  can  understand  why  this 
presentation  must  be  a  success  throughout 
the  entire  world,  even  in  areas  where  the 
people  don't  know  English  well  enough  to 
understand  every  nuance  of  the  humor.  The 
audience    In    the    Josefstadt    was    delighted 


rose  higher  and  higher  before  he  had  uttered      with   the  Intelligence   and  ready  wit  of  the 


author  and  was  carried  away  by  the  grandiose 
acting  talent  of  the  Interpreter. — Oesier- 
relchlsche   Neue  Tageszeltung,   Vienna. 


Holbrook  read  from  "Huckleberry  Finn." 
a  book  which  many  American  critics  count 
among  the  most  impHjrtant  WTltings  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  to  come  from 
America  One  feels  strongly  that  this  Is  not 
Just  a  book  for  children  but  that  here  the 
Important  thing  Is  the  fight  for  the  rights  of 
the  Individual.  Holbrook  understood  this 
and  brought  It  out.  •  •  •  Holbrook  brought 
Mark  Twain  back  to  life.— Die  Neue  Zelt, 
Graz. 


even  a  word.  From  there  on  In  he  had  us  all 
the  way:  we  gave  ourselves  over  completely — 
no  Inhibitions  were  left 

But  all  this  virtuosity  would  have  had  no 
meaning  If  It  had  not  been  for  Holbrook's 
identifying  himself  so  deeply  with  the  pqet- 
man  Samuel  Clemens,  an  achievement  that 
took  him  years  of  devoted  and  profound 
study.  No  matter  how  greatly  he  bewitched 
us  with  ever  new  rockets  of  histrionic  fire- 
works, he  never  came  closer  to  us  nor  gripped 
us  more  deeply  than  at  the  end  where  old 
Mark  Twain  reminiscences  about  his  life  and 
talks  to  us  about  d«>ath.  Jokingly,  of  course, 
but  his  voice  Is  sof  ,er  now.  and  our  laughter  

Is  too.     "Good  night."     He  leaves  the  stage.  w,nr.,n« 

«  vuv/                        6                                     ,^,.,«KihiA  For  us  this  was  not  a  powerful,  skillfully 

Good  night!     Yes^but  '\^*"  '  ^^,  P^'^^*  made,   technically  perfect  creation   of  Mark 

that    there    won't    be    another    performance  ^^^^^     ^^^    ^    IJ         spontaneously    seen 

after  thU  one.-Morgenbladet.  Oslo.  ^^^^   ^^^^      ^^   ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^  genuine 

one. 

Before  his  perfo-mance  October  12  at  the  A    few    decades    ago.   when    I    was    In    the 

conservatory    In    Kelslnkl.    Holbrook    visited  fourth  grade  of  the  secondary  school,  during 

Oslo   where,   the   reviews   said,   the  audience  a  lesson  of  geography,  the  professor  asked  his 

had  been  downright  transported   to  ecstasy,  pupils   about    the   Mississippi.      Many   pupils 

One   might   say   this   happened   at   the   con-  just  said  what  they  knew  about  It:   that  It 

servatory.    too.    during    Holbrook's    three-act  was  the  biggest  river  in  North  America,  that 

performance  It    flowed     across     many     States,     what    its 

Mark   Twain   who   died    50   years   ago  is   a  tributaries   were,   how  navigable   It   Is,   what 

person  well   known   the   world  over,   and  no  kind  of  ships  could  be  seen  there,  which  areas 

extensive  Introductions  are  necessarv      This  are  flooded  by  it^  that  it  flows  into  the  Mexi- 


Who  does  not  know  Mark  Twain  the  wlttf 
old  man  of  unruly,  disorderly  hair,  of  gny 
hair,  the  man  who  knew  how  to  make  laugh 
a  continent  and  to  deride  it  and  through 
It  the  whole  world.  These  day?  he  has  been 
staying  among  us:  an  interesting  young 
man.  Hal  Holbrook.  took  up  the  idea  to  do 
what  once  was  doing  the  old  master  of  the 
finest  humor    •    •    • 

Twain's  humor  is  typical  to  us  Americans. 
For  us  who  smile  more  than  ever  Just  then 
when  we  are  afraid.  I  feared  this  laugh- 
ing would  not  be  received  In  Europe.  How- 
ever. It  occurred  at  the  first  performance, 
as  that  In  Amsterdam,  that  people  were 
laughing  exactly  there  where  Americans  used 
to  laugh.  This  meant  that  langviage  was 
no  barrier.  Joke,  the  mighties*:  weapon  of 
mankind,  as  Twain  said,  and  as  I  felt  It, 
too.  Is  accepted  by  all  and  it  dc^es  not  mat- 
ter If  it  is  somewhere  received  with  more 
noise  or  In  a  quieter  manner — Nln. 
Belgrade. 

Already  while  reading  a  book  we  imagine 
that  we  know  the  wTiter  and  understand 
his  times,  but  if  somebody,  this  time  our 
unknown  friend  Hal  Holbrook.  re-creates  for 
us  the  actual  man  we  are  almost  ready  to 
maintain  that  we  have  met  In  the  flesh  the 
man  who  died  50  years  ago:  but  the  texture 
of  that  flesh  Is  a  masterfully  composed  Il- 
lustration compelling  oiir  belief — B  Po- 
gainlk.  last  paragraph  of  a  lengthy  review 
in  Delo,  Ljubljana.  Yugoslavia. 


could  be  observed  Immediately  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i?venlng  Twain's  person, 
however,  was  to  ncbody  so  familiar  as  to  the 
actor  himself.  He  might  be  assimied  to  be  a 
veritable  kindred  spirit  of  Twain's,  so  pro- 
foundly had  lae  be:ome  absorbed  In  the  per- 
son he  Impersonated,  guided  by  facts  as  well 
as  an  apparent  Instinct. 

Holbrook's  makeup  is  faultless,  even  seen 
at  close  quarters  •  •  •  no  makeup  how- 
ever, can  impart  the  Impression  of  a  pleas- 
antly spiteful,  bu-;  exceedingly  klndhearted 
old    man.     If     not    the     performer    himself. 


can  sea,  etc.  But,  the  professor  was  not 
satisfied  with  all  those  answers  In  order  to 
show  how  ignorant  we  were.  He  tirelessly 
continued  to  put  more  questions  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  anybody  could  tell  some- 
thing more  about  this  subject.  After  he  in- 
sisted for  quite  a  while.  I  got  up.  and  in  Jus- 
tified pupil's  rage,  to  everybody's  satisfaction 
and  rejoicing,  added  defiantly  the  Mississippi 
constitutes  the  river  which  flows  through 
the  works  of  Mark  Twain  In  the  most  realis- 
tic and  beautiful  way. 

Luckily.  I  say  this  with  melancholy,  the 
time  when  I  was  at  school  is  far  away. 
But.   if   now  someone   would,   with   a   magic 


And    it    was    Imparted    by    young    Holbrook 

Quite  irresistible  was  the  fragment  In  which  . 

?waln-thus   no  linger   Holbrook-perfonns      ^ll^r/.'l  l°^^i?J•i!'^:,'^^Ti^  ^^o'fid  1" 
his  young  hero  Huck  Finn.     It  was  a  doubly 


successful  piece  of  acting 

When  Twain  tlnen  bids  goodnight  and 
leaves  the  stage  without  so  much  as  another 
look  at  his  audience,  with  a  cigar  In  his 
mouth,  one  Is  tempted  to  ask  him  to  pro- 
long his  going  to  oed  to  a  little  bit  later. — 
Nusl   Suoml.   Helsinki. 

The   35-year-old    actor    Hal    Holbrook    has 


tant  past  and  ask  me  what  else  I  would  tell 
him  about  Mark  Twain.  I  would  really  be 
tempted  to  say:  But  that  Is  the  talented 
actor  and  master  of  transformation.  Hal 
Holbrook. — Eli  Find.  Belgrade  newspaper 
Polltlka. 


Holbrook.  a  young  man,  was  carving  out 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  70-year-old 
,  ^  Samuel  Clemens— Twain;  through  intelll- 
Indeed  become  absorbed  in  the  figure  of  the  gg^^^iy  selected  excerpts  from  the  large 
70-year-old  Twain  down  to  every  cell,  every  storytelling  and  novel  writing  opus  of 
carefully  considered  comma  and  pause.  And  xwaln  he  has  painted  aboMP  all  the  lively 
the  audience  read  ly  responded  to  the  mes-  ^^^  flexible  wit  of  the  wTlter.  slightly  dls- 
sage  and  his  expressive  eyes,  the  pathos  of  appointed  and  cynical  when  speaking  about 
speech  style,  the  gestures — and  to  the  one-  men,  but  sufficiently  brave  to  look  with 
word  or  two-word  remarks  which  turned  pleasure  at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  •  •  • 
noble    thoughts    topsy-turvy —Turun    Sano-  It  U  almost  unbelievable  how  many  nu- 

mat  Turkl  Finland  »nce8  are  there   in   that  complex  transmls- 


On  Satvu-day  night,  the  Komedlja  Thea- 
ter's overflow  audience  •  *  •  enthuslasticplly 
greeted  Mark  Twain's  appearance  in  Zagreb. 
We  saw  and  heard  essentially  the  true  Mark 
Twain:  the  pioneer  of  democracy  and  fiee 
thought  (which  the  famous  author  always 
spiced  with  cynicism  t-o  give  it  Its  true 
value).  We  saw  a  vivacious  old  man  who 
in  his  witty  style — now  packed  with  mean- 
ing, now  calculated  to  reach  the  audience 
of  the  common  American  small  town  that 
was  already  beginning  to  understand  what 
the  American  way  of  life  means— told  of 
whatever  occurred  to  him:  but  each  of  his 
little  stories  was  as  if  cut  from  life.  The 
voice  of  the  writer  and  lecturer  revealed 
a  man  who  had  wandered  through  printing 
offices  from  the  age  of  12  to  19.  had  been 
a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  a  dreamer,  pioneer, 
tough  guy,  and  cynic.    •    •    • 

Hal  Holbrook  was  given  only  his  due  when 
he  received  a  storm  of  applau.<;e  on  the  open 
stage  after  his  matchless  Interpretation  of 
the  passage  from  "Huckleberry  Finn." — 
Zagreb  dally  newspaper  Vecernjl  Vjesnlk. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury Hal  Holbrook's  life  reflects  a  definite 
analogy  with  the  original  reproduced  with 
so  much  talent  by  this  excellent  American 
&cXcc.  As  we  know.  Twain  passed  a  hard 
school  of  life  before  he  gained  a  rare  and 
perhaps  unique  position  of  an  extremely 
popular  writer  in  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
clusive circles  In  the  world  and  with  the 
millions  of  old  and  young  readers  without 
any  pretensions.  Recently  Hal  Holbrook 
published  a  book  In  which  he  depicted  with 
fascinating  correctness  and  equally  fascinat- 
ing sense  of  humor  the  long  and  tedious 
road  he  had  to  pass  and  the  painful  experi- 
ences he  had  to  suffer  before  he  gained  rec- 
ognition, peak  success  and  a  wide  open  road 
to  world  fame    •    •    • 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  must  have 
a  good  deal  of  Twain  to  impersonate  this 
writer  on  the  stage  with  such  unprecedented 
accuracy.  In  this  case  even  the  most  {>er- 
fect  techniques  of  acting  could  not  produce 
this  result.  Insofar  as  his  physical  appear- 
ance is  concerned,  he  resembles  his  master 
and  example  perhaps  only  with  hU  stature. 
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His  Bmlle  however,  and  the  war  he  views 
the  world,  his  attitude  toward  people — 
radiating  warmth  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  their  shortcomiags.  the  freezing  lo<jic 
cnanglng  Into  high  strung  Irony  whenever 
he  detect*  boasting  and  elation  causing 
j\ist'.fied  apprehension  and  opposition  - 
eich  raouon  of  his  hand  or  tilting  of  hi.s 
head-  dii  of  this  besides  Twain  s  characteris- 
tics reproduced  on  photographs  and  de- 
scribed m  the  detailed  analysis  oi  Twain  s 
extern  1 1  features,  ha-y  in  addition  a  much 
greater  signiflcance.  a  larger  connecrion  with 
r,.:e  creaujr  of  Hucltleberry  Finn — a  common 
urigin.  Both  are  members  of  the  family 
more  resplendent  than  any  royal  family— 
Uie  family  of  man.  Closely  related  with 
iheni  were  Swii:,  Voltaire.  Gogol,  and 
Tchechov. 

It  Ls  commonly  accepted  that  the  fortunes 
of  Huckleberry  Finn  are  of  m'erest  only  to 
boys.  Yet  T.  S.  Eiliot.  a  rather  hermetic 
poet,  wrute  an  introduction  to  a  new  edition 
of  thi.3  book  and  devoted  an  extensive  e.ssay 
to  American  literature  chiefly  to  Twain. 
"Twain,"  wrote  Elliot,  "belongs  to  this  class 
of  writers  of  which  there  are  vfry  few  '.n 
world  literature."  Twain  hlni-seir  suited 
"Laughter  Is  the  only  power  against  which 
nothing  can  resist  •  •  •  the  lark  of  re- 
spect," he  added,  "is  the  supporter  of  free- 
dom and  the  only  reliable  dcfen.se  " 

Accordingly  the  reaction  of  the  Warsaw 
p>ubUc  indicated  that  '  *  *  its  receptivity 
was  certainly  large.  •  •  •  Besides  the  already 
mentioned  vitality  of  Uie  audience  and  the 
genius  of  Twain  —  the  actor's  pers<^:)nal  charm 
voa  irresistible,  dominant,  and  bowlt<;hin? 
His  wonderful  talent  and  e.xs.'ellent  perform- 
ance,  even  including  the  tendency  of  exag- 
gerated care  In  his  definitions,  must  be  rated 
s.mply  aa  excellent.  Again  the  personal 
charm  of  the  Holbrook  off  the  stage,  shin- 
ing like  a  leading  star  not  in  the  sky  but 
on  earth,  is  clearly  outstanding.  Seeing  him 
and  In  contact,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
w.\rn  out  phrase  calling  great  actors — stars. — 
Nova  Kultiu'.i,  Warsaw 

Holbrook's  undertaking  is  among  those 
that  do  honor  to  the  theater,  and  the  Ro- 
man audience,  despite  geographical  distance 
and  psychological  and  linguistic  diHerences 
compensated  the  actor  with  thfir  c  >rdial  and 
repeated    applause.—  II   Mes,>agero,   R  mie. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  performance,  not 
exclusively  humorous.  Hal  Holbrook  revealed 
the  man  Mark  Twain,  and  while  recitirig 
that  part  his  public  did  not  laugh  and  quite 
rightly  so — II  Gidrnale  DTtalia,  Romp 


In  his  disguLse  as  Mark  Twain,  Hal  Hol- 
brook appeared  to  us  as  an  actor  of  incom- 
parable virtuosity  •  •  •  Resiirrecting  the 
sarcastic  personality  of  t^e  great  .American 
writer  with  hallucinating  precision  Mr.  Hol- 
br'^ok  roused  the  admiration  and  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  Anglo-Saxon  audience.  •  •  •  What 
it  really  was  may  be  described  as  a  fantastic 
feat  of  Incredible  cleverness,  the  result  of 
research  and  work  r,f  inimeru-e  magnitude 
•  •  •  It  is  something  of  a  miracle. — La 
Tribune  De  Oene.e,   Geneva. 


ACTION.  NOT  WORDS 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Becker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Neu- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
let  Fidel  Castro  make  chumps  of  us.     He 


dangled  the  bait  in  front  of  our  eye.';  and 
we  jumped  at  it  He  has  proven  his 
point— he  can  eret  away  with  blackmail- 
ing the  United  States  But  now  that 
his  victory  o\er  our  national  integrity  is 
complete,  he  is  apparently  turr.inK  his 
back  on  the  deal. 

It  LS  but  a  lew  week.s  .->;ncf  tlie  or.irded 
psychopath,  n-b.o  serves  as  commuiusm  s 
stooge  in  Cul)a,  shocked  the  world  with 
his  outra.geously  cold,  vicious  and  in- 
human blackmail  attempt — the  "trac- 
tors for  prisoners'  deal. 

By  yielding  to  his  demands,  we  have 
established  tlie  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
enou.Kh  confidence  in  our  ability  to  beat 
him — and  hi3  kind.  By  yieldint,'  to  his 
demands,  we  have  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
United  State? — that  he  is  worthy  of  the 
world  status  to  which  he  has  aspired. 
He  should  have  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  he  r-^presents  an  evil,  unscrupu- 
lous philosophy  that  endangers  the 
whole  free  v.  c  rid. 

Those  private  citizens  who  constitute 
the  ■  tractoi"?  for  prisoners"  committee 
argue  that  it  .s  individual  humanitarlan- 
ism  and  not  the  act  of  a  nation  giving  in 
to  hi«hhand(>d  blackmail.  But  may  I 
point  out  thij  fact;  the  program  to  raise 
money  for  tia.tor.s  has  been  given  an 
endorsement  bv  the  Pr-esident.  In  my 
mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  thou- 
sands who  reiist  the  degradation  implied 
in  yielding  to  blackmail,  this  endorse- 
ment by  the  President  is  tantamount  to 
the  labeling  of  these  efforts  as    official." 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  own 
citizens  have  contributed  to  the  lowering 
of  national  dignity  and  pride. 

Action  must  be  taken  against  Cuba — 
quickly  and  decisively.  But  this  neces- 
sary action  has  been  delayed — not  only 
by  our  own  citizens  but  by  our  allies. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  been  constrained  from  any  action 
whaisoevpr  in  Cuba  btn-au.se  of  two  na- 
tion.s — Brazil  and  Mexico  These  two 
Government.?  rombined.  as  Virginia  Pre- 
wett  pointed  cut  in  the  June  5  Washing- 
ton Daily  New:;,  represent  more  than  half 
of  Latin  America's  population.  For  that 
reason,  the  I'nited  States  is  "walkirig 
softly  " 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  180  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States — people  who 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Communism  is  our  avowed  enemy.  We 
must  act  to  resist  the  inroads  of  commu- 
nism in  our  hemisphere. 

Neither  the  GAS — nor  any  other  or- 
ganization— c.in  function  effectively  or 
even  survive  if  action — or  rather  lack  of 
action — is  det^-rmined  by  2  or  3  countries. 

We  must  impress  it  upon  Mexico  and 
Brazil  that  our  180  millions  count — that 
the  5,034  838  in  Venezuela— the  13,227.- 
480  in  Colombia  count.  Central  Amer- 
ica, Venezuf^la  and  Colombia,  along  with 
the  United  States — are  the  nations  most 
directly  endangered  by  the  rise  of  com- 
munism in  the  Caribbean.  Should  not 
Uie  fact  that  their  total  population  is  far 
more  than  Uiat  of  Brazil  and  Mexico 
count ■^  Or  should  we  continue  to  be.  in 
Mi.s.s  Prewett  s  words,  "paralyzed  '  be- 
cause of   two   or   three  countries' 

Mr.  Speaker,  alliances  such  as  the 
OAS  are  forg.ed  to  protect  the  common 


good.  Communist  aggression  is  not  in 
the  common  good  for  the  Western  Hem. 
isphere. 

Castro  has  degraded  us.  We  cannot 
permit  him  to  continue  "proving  a 
point"  at  our  expense — as  he  has  done 
by  even  suggesting  tliat  you  can  barter 
men  for  machines. 

As  liie  crises  in  the  Caribbean  mount, 
it  becomes  even  more  imperative  that 
we  as  a  nation  act — that  the  O.AR,  as 
the  guarantor  of  American  .solidarity, 
act. 

The  necessity  for  decisive  action  has 
been  intensified  by  the  recent  assassina- 
tion of  Dominican  Republic  Dictator 
Rafael  Trujillo.  Whatever  Generalis- 
simo Trujillo's  strengths  or  weaknesses 
may  have  been  in  life,  his  death  has  in- 
spired a  series  of  events  that  will  once 
again  test  the  determination  and  ability 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  preserve 
freedom  and  resist  the  inroads  of 
communism. 

We  cannot  wait.  We  must  act  deci- 
sively— and  let  the  world  know  we  mean 
bu.siness  in  our  fight  against  Communist 
aggression 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  just  passed  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  tlie  Record  on 
that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  H.R. 
7444.  I  was  called  to  the  White  House 
as  a  member  of  the  House  minority 
leadership  to  attend  a  briefing  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. During  my  absence  a  record  roll- 
call.  No.  70.  was  had  on  the  so-called 
Reuss  amendment.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent to  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AI3ERT  Mr  Speaker  I  was 
present  at  the  same  meeting  I  also 
would  have  voted  in  the  negative  if  I 
had  been  present 


JEFF  DAVIS— KING  OF  THE  HOBOES 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanicous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  years  ago.  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Presidency  of  Woodrow  WiLson  I  met 
Jeff  Davis.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Jeff 
Davis  He  administered  to  me  a  simple 
oath  never  to  regard  .someone  who  begged 
in  public  as  a  panhandler.  I  could  not 
know  what  his  need  was.  what  circum- 
stances had  caused  it  and  what  were  the 
events,  weaknesses  perhaps  but  also  per- 
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haps  misfortunes  and  tragedies,  and  it 
was  not  given  me  to  judge,  but  there  was 
given  the  privilege  of  giving  to  another 
human  being  in  distress,  even  though  my 
alms  might  bring  a  fleeting  relaxation 
from  the  tensions  by  an  indiscreet  in- 
dulgence. That  \vas  many  years  ago. 
but  I  liave  never  forgotten  Jefl  Davis,  and 
I  have  tried  to  liv»?  up  to  his  philosophy. 

Jefl  Davis  then  was  the  "King  of  the 
Hoboes."  He  wa5  the  subject  of  much 
newspaper  comment.  He  had  dedicated 
himself  to  the  job  of  putting  dignity  into 
the  life  of  the  homeless  wanderers  that 
the  world  knows  £-s  tramps  or  hoboes  or 
sometimes  but  not  often  as  panhandlers. 

Many  things  lead  to  a  man's  de- 
parture from  thi?  usual  moorings.  It 
may  be  a  grief,  it  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment, a  frustration.  It  may  be  alco- 
holism, or  it  may  be  just  a  natural  love 
of  adventure,  of  having  no  appointed 
spot  and  in  finding  in  all  the  world  the 
home  that  he  lik'.^s  best  and  the  people 
closest  to  his  heart.  But  who  is  to 
judge?  Who  is  to  pass  upon  the  deci- 
sions of  others? 

Jeff  Davis  has  found  a  nobility  in 
many  of  these  homeless  wanderers.  He 
is  now  an  old  man.  His  name  no 
longer  often  appears  in  the  newspap>ers. 
I  had  not  heard  from  him  in  years  until 
today  I  received  a  letter.  He  is  still 
"King  of  the  Hoboes,"  the  title  having 
been  voted  to  him  for  life  by  his  home- 
less followers.  He  conferred  upon  me 
a  title,  the  first  title  that  ever  in  my 
humble  life  I  had  been  given,  the  title 
of  Grand  Supreme  Knight  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Road.  I  hope  that  in 
my  humility  and  in  my  consideration  of 
my  fellow  man  1  may  live  up  to  that 
title.     Here  is  the  letter  he  sent  me: 

Hi.  Bamatt,  Olx  Pal:  I  oft«n  think  of 
you — especially  of  .he  time  you  got  on  the 
soap  box  on  ChtcagD  Avenue — when  we  held 
the  convention  outdoors — and  the  cops 
were  pinching  our  delegates  whenever  they 
got  up  on  the  box. 

Then  you  came  along — you  got  on  the 
box — the  cop  did  not  pinch  you — and  our 
convention  proceeded  a  la  soap  lx)x.  You 
were  Lieutenant  Governor  then,  many, 
many  years  ago. 

We  are  having  our  53d  annual  convention 
In    Kalamazoo.   Jure    26   to   July    1. 

Drop  us  a  line  ol  greetings — mention  the 
soap  box  affair— it  wUl  give  our  delegates 
of  today  a  kick.  1  saw  your  name  In  to- 
night's p>aper  so  I  Just  had  to  send  you  a 
few  lines — and  a  Grand  Duke  Citation — 
you  deserve  It. 

Hobolcally, 

Jett  Davis, 
King  Emperor. 

The  incident  to  which  he  refers  was 
back  in  1913  or  1914  when  the  hoboes 
were  holding  thei*  first  national  conven- 
tion in  one  of  the  parks  of  Chicago.  I 
happened  to  be  pa.ssing  by.  The  pohce 
were  questioning  the  propriety  of  the 
thing  and  I  think  had  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  soapbox  on  which  the 
speakers  were  to  address  their  fellow 
hoboes.  I  then  was  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  young  and  with  black 
hair  worn  so  loag  that  it  might  have 
given  the  hobo  impression.  I  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  took  possession  of  the 
soapbox  and  proceeded  to  address  the 
convention,  the  members  of  which  would 


not  be  in  Illinois  or  any  other  place  long 
enough  to  vote  at  the  next  election,  but 
they  all  were  human  beings. 

I  am  h&ppy  to  note  from  Jeff  Davis" 
letter  that  tlie  conventions  still  go  on. 
The  convention  this  year  will  be  -he  53d 
annual  convention.  I  am  happy  to  send 
to  the  convention  and  to  Jeff  Df.vis  my 
warmest  good  wishes.  Who  can  say 
which  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  world  into  which  we  were  born — I, 
a  Member  of  the  greatest  delil)erative 
body  in  the  world,  or  Jeff  Davis,  v»ho  has 
given  his  life  to  putting  dignity  into  the 
human  existence  of  men  who  have  no 
homes,  the  wanderers  the  world  calls 
hoboes  or  tramps. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  among  the 
knights  of  the  road,  honored  as  I  have 
been  by  the  title  conferred  by  Jeff  Davis, 
aie  Supreme  Court  Justice  IX)uglas, 
Lowell  Thomas,  an  old  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, and  Earl  McMahon  and  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  outstanding  leaders  in  labor. 

My  hat  is  off  to  my  fellow  knights  of 
the  road.  It  is  the  road  we  all  pursue, 
and  all  who  travel  the  load  are  our 
brothers. 


FEDERAL   AID   TO   ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOC'LS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  GoodellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  all  Uie  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
be  informed  of  my  sincere  opposition  to 
the  various  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  include  herewith  my  full 
views  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  where  all  Members  may 
examine  them : 

Supplemental  Minorttt  'Views  or  Hon. 
Charles  E    Goodell 

I  emphatically  oppose  H.R.  7300  providing 
for  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  I  do  so  because  the  facts  clearly 
Indicate  that  Federal  aid  In  this  Instance  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  February  20.  1961.  stated: 

"It  Is  equally  clear  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  classrooms.  In  order  to  meet  ctir- 
rent  needs  and  accommodate  Increasing  en- 
rollments, If  every  child  Is  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  full-day  education  In  an  adequate 
classroom,  a  total  of  600,000  classrooms  must 
be  constructed  during  the  next  10  years." 

Six  hundred  thousand  classrooms  over  a 
period  of  10  years  means  60,000  classrooms 
per  year.  Average  annual  construction  of 
classrooms  over  the  past  5  years  has  been 
69.860.  Over  the  past  10  years  average  an- 
nual construction  has  been  62.600  classrooms 
per  year.  Doubtless  President  Kennedy  In- 
tended his  statement  to  the  Congress  as 
proof  of  extreme  need  for  Federal  Intrusion 
into  the  general  field  of  lower  education. 
Based  on  the  facts  of  classroom  construction 
without  Federal  aid.  the  President's  state- 
ment Is.  in  Itself,  strcHig  proof  that  the  States 
and  local  authorities  have  been  meeting  this 
problem  effectively. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint  that  this 
Nation    does   not   spend    enough   money    on 


edvication  Althoxigh  I  apree  that  cur  people 
should  exert  more  eSort  and  allocate  more 
funds  to  education  the  facts  indicate  U:.a 
we  have  beer,  increasingly  doing  so  over  the 
past  15  years.  In  1945  p\:bhc  school  rev- 
enues represented  17  percent  ol  the  national 
income.  In  1^60.  public  school  revei.ues  rep- 
resented 3.5  percent  ol  the  national  income. 
This  was  accomplished  without  Federal  in- 
tervention. It  seems  to  me  rather  tenuous. 
to  say  the  least,  for  the  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  argue  that  increased  emphasis 
on  education  can  only  come  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  student  enrollment  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  over  the  past  20 
years  has  increased  by  64  percent,  expendi- 
tures for  education  have  increased  713  per- 
cent. The  facts  completely  contradict  the 
absurd  assertion  that  our  State  and  local 
ofhcials  have  not  been  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities to  education. 

federal  control 

Many  sincere  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to 
lower  education  argue  that  fears  of  eventual 
Federal  control  are  unfounded.  At  the  same 
time,  many  other  proponents  of  Federal  aid 
insist  that  Federal  control  over  education  Is 
precisely  what  is  required  in  America  today. 
This  was  phrased  most  emphatically  by  one 
advocate  in  a  recent  publication."*  I  quote: 
"Surely  a  Congress  asked  to  appropriate  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  schools  w Jl  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  money  is 
doing  any  good.  And  surely  they  will  be  told 
of  all  the  ways  in  which  It  could  be  more 
wisely  spent  if  the  myopic  local  school  board 
or  the  self-seeking  State  legislators  were  not 
in  the  saddle. 

"But  if  congressional  appropriations  lead 
sooner  or  later  to  congressional  control, 
does  it  follow,  as  everyone  seems  to  assume, 
that  this  Is  undesirable,  much  less  disas- 
trous? Americans  are  still  shackled  by  the 
Jeffersonlan  untruth  that  the  best  govern- 
ment governs  least,  and  that  central  govern- 
ment is  worst  of  all." 

If  advocates  of  Federal  involvement  in 
general  education  do  not  In  fact  want  Fed- 
eral control,  why  do  they  oppose  various 
proposals  which  would  return  taxes  to  the 
States  for  education?  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  return  2  percent  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  paid  from  each  State, 
amounting  nationally  to  $784  million.  I 
have  also  introduced  H  R.  5265.  which  would 
return  the  10-percent  Federal  general  tele- 
phone tax  to  the  States  where  collected, 
amounting  to  $426  million  nationally.  The 
Thompson  Federal  aid  bill  would  provide 
$730  minion  of  Federal  money  the  first  year. 
The  major  difference  lies  In  the  simple  truth 
that  a  tax  return  program  could  not  pos- 
sibly result  In  any  Federal  control,  while 
there  is  always  Implicit  In  the  spending  of 
Federal  money  a  large  degree  of  control. 

HAS  THE  rNCRLASEB  BIRTH  RATE  OVERLOADED  OCR 
SCHOOUS? 

It  Is  a  fascinating  fact  that  from  1914 
through  1920.  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
year,  more  than  4  million  children  entered 
first  grade  in  this  country  every  year.  Since 
1929  there  has  not  t>een  a  single  year  when 
more  than  4  million  chUdren  entered  first 
grade  in  Uie  United  States.  It  would  appear 
that  those  who  point  to  the  birth  rate  and 
the  great  new  Influx  of  children  into  the 
school  as  a  justification  for  Federal  aid  are 
guilty  of  considerable  exaggeration. 

TEACHERS    SALARIES 

Those  teachers  who  believe  that  Federal 
participation  will  raise  their  salaries  should 
Uike  a  careful  look  at  the  record.  In  tht 
past  20  years,  after  making  allowances  for 


1  The     Washington    Post.    Jan.    22.     1961, 
quoting  an  article  from  New  Republic. 
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iaflation,  teachers  have  increased  their  earn- 
ings by  106  percent  while  cuiUan  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  increased 
tiieir  earnings  by  73  percent.  Dtumg  the 
same  period,  all  person.s  working  for  wages 
or  salaries  Increased  their  earnings  by  91 
percent.  Watch  luit  'eachers  Look  before 
you  leap. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    TA.X    EXEMPTIONS   TO    ATTRACT 
NEW    INDf.STRIES 

During  the  debate  I  Intend  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  text  of 
some  of    the   State    laws   exempting    various 


new  business  fr  nn  taxes.  At  this  point  I 
wish  merely  to  emphasize  that  the  following 
7  States,  for  example,  have  such  laws:  Ala- 
bama. Arkansa;!,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island.  Sc^uth  Carolina,  Vermont.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  distribution 
formula  contained  in  H  R.  7300  seems  gen- 
erally to  give  the  highest  per  population  al- 
lotments to  these  States  granting  special 
tax  exemptions.  Are  the  taxpayers  of  New- 
York  State  and  other  areas  of  the  country 
to  give  this  kind  of  a  bonus  to  the  very 
States  that  have  been  •'stealing"'  our  indus- 
tries? 

'  'I'.vm.K    1.      \iir  hoinen 


THE    REAr     PROPERTY    TAX    COMPARED    BY    STATES 

A  recent  study  reveals  the  disproportionate 
burden  of  property  taxes  among  the  States 

This  study  shows  the  average  properly  t:ix 
paid  by  a  person  purchasing  or  building  a 
new  or  existing  home  with  financing  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

These  statistics,  which  are  based  on  official 
Federal  Housing  Administration  data  pub- 
lished in  •  FHA  Homes  In  1959,  Data  for 
States  and  Selected  Areas,  on  Characteristics 
of  FHA  Operations  Under  Section  203,"  and 
prepared  by  Cltixens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey.  Inc  .  of  New  York,  are  as  follows 
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17.41 

17.00 
16  93 
16.93 
16.44 
15. 8«i 

1.5.  72 
15.  51 
15.0!» 
14. 85 
14.66 

14.  m 
ll.tl!) 
la  96 

la  M) 
I  a  65 


VviTafP 

owner 

I  iiK-ome 


««.741 

x.(«e 

7,809 
6.972 
6.495 

6..'!70 
7. 60:1 
6,  6.53 
,5.  6«a 
6.991 


6.178 
•■^879 
6.732 
»;66l 
6,341 

6. 167 
7.063 
7,565 
6.8A1 
7.239 

7. 761 
7,  a52 
6. 602 
7. 827 
6,607 


Tu  \  II  ■ 

|>ere<  nt  of 

income 


4.4 

a  6 
a  9 
a4 
as 

4. 1 
a  6 
as 
a  4 
as 

ai 
2.8 
ai 
a7 

Z8 

2.8 
2.9 

ai 

2.9 
Z8 

2.7 
2.8 
2.7 
Z5 
2.3 


^^  yominfj 

N>va<la 

Ohio 

Idaho 


31.  Ala-ika 

32.  rtah 

33.  Tennessee 

34.  Washlneton 

35.  New  Mexico 


36. 


MiswHri 147.00  1      1Z714  I        11.56  j        6.747 


+ 


2.3 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


\  irsinia. 

.Vrkaa<a5 

Kenlueky 

North  Carolins 

(Jeorgia 


41.  Oklahoma 

42.  Indiana 

4.3.  Delaware 

44.  .\li<si.ssi|)pl •. 

4.5.  Florida. 


46. 

47. 
48. 
49, 


Wert  Vlntinla 

Hawaii 

.Mabama ... 

l,«>uL'<iana 

.«rMifh  rarolina 

I  .S   averiMte 


.\Vfrape 
piO|)rrty 


$16:1  44 
184.41 
1.5M.  4H 
131  (M 

Z53.48 
142.32 
108.21 
130.84 
lia64 

130  08 
104.64 
113  .52 
106.00 
100.  M 


80.  8H 

108.81 

106.80 

76.20 

9140 

81.12 
110.52 
»S7.  92 
67.20 
66.32 

178.08 


Avcraite 

Ta\  rate 

-Vverafe 

property 

per  $1.0«W 

owner 

value 

value 

income 

$14,237 

$11  48 

r.706 

laieo 

11.41 

Oi«W 

14,520 

10.  w 

(\9M 

12,331 

10.87 

6,702 

23.784 

iao3 

11.003 

ia773 

10  33 

^7as 

11,137 

0.72 

6,  or 

12.  875 

9.39 

6,931 

12.308 

9.  31 

7,004 

14.061 

9  25 

7,368 

11,356 

9.21 

«^S<I7 

13.463 

'-•  1 1 

6,512 

11,743 

8.99 

^764 

12.008 

8.40 

«^64« 

10.600 

8  48 

M86 

12.8(M 

H.M 

7,060 

13.668 

8.43 

6^034 

11.118 

6.84 

6.300 

11746 
13,002 

6.  72 
5.80 

7.107 

6^906 

19.  414 

.V60 

9.043 

12.025 

\  2.5 

6^848 

13,426 

5.01 

6,721 

11.379 

4.86 

6,  153 
7,08i 

iai90 

la.v) 

Taxs* 

iwroenl  o< 

Income 


1.0 

xs 

2.0 

Zl 
2.1 
17 
1.7 
16 

1.0 

1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 

1.6 
15 
1.6 
1.2 
1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

l.U 

1.U 

.9 


15 


The  data  shows,  in  addition  to  the  aver- 
age property  tax.  the  average  property  value, 
the  tax  rate  per  $1,000  of  value,  and  the 
average  owner  Income  in  each  State. 

With  this  Information,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  tax  as  a  percentage  of  income 

The  compilation  shows  some  States  paying 
four  times  as  much  tax,  on  the  average,  as 
the  '.ower  States.  This.  I  believe,  illustrates 
that    certain    States    are    falling    far    belrtw 


others  in  utilizing  their  proper  tax  resources. 
That  is  their  right,  but  is  It  our  obligation 
to  take  up  their  bvirden  under  such  circum- 
stances? 


THE      UNFULFILLED      PROMISE     OF 
THE  JUVENILE   COURT 

Mr.    ALBERT       Mr     Speaker,    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yentlfman 


from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer  I  may  ex 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
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lea^i:«'s  the  {ollowuig  a:ucip  written  by 
the  Hunorabie  Ornan  W  Ketcham. 
judtie,  juveiiilc  cnuit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judge  Fietcham  .'^  comments 
are  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
current  discussion  of  legislation  in  this 
area.  The  article  is  from  Crime  and  E>e- 
linquency.  a  publico  tion  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  a.id  Delinquency,  and 
appeared  in  their  April  1961  i.«^ue: 
The  UNFUi-nLLrD  Pbcmise  or  xiir  Juvenil* 

CC  UET 

(By    Orman    W.    Ket-zliam,    judge,    Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 

(A«  the  result  of  a  conference  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Social 
Ser\  ice  Admlnlstratloi.  on  March  27-28.  1959. 
this  article  wa«  orlgln.»Hy  prepared  as  a  chap- 
ter in  a  fortlicomin;  publication  entitled 
•JuBUce  for  the  Child  "—Ed. 

(I  wish  to  acknowli'dge  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance and  research  ot  my  law  clerks,  James 
P.  Felstlner  and  Rlchird.soi^  White.  Jr  (who 
succeeded  Mr  Felstln?r  on  August  15,  1959). 
during  the  period  In  which  this  article  was 
prepared— O    W.  K  ) 

Even  though  most  readers  of  this  Journal 
are  well  ver»«^  In  the  Judicial  history  of  the 
Juvenile  court  In  the  United  States,  some 
coi«lderatlon  of  the  ioclal  and  legal  theory 
underlying  this  develr>pment  is  necessary  to 
a  proF>er  examination  of  that  unique  Institu- 
tion. 

oaiciNs  or  thi  jttvinil*  covvt 

The  Latin  phrase,  parens  patriae,  has  for 
many  years  been  used  to  epitomize  the  legal 
and  social  philosophy  underlying  the  Juve- 
nile court  >  Parens  patriae  describes  a  doc- 
trine of  the  English  Cotirt  of  Chancery  by 
which  the  king,  throJgh  hi*  chancellors,  as- 
Bimied  the  general  protection  of  all  infants 
In  the  realm.  The  theory,  as  was  polnt-ed  out 
in  an  early  case.>  was  that  the  sovereign,  as 
pater  patriae.  posseesiKl  an  obligation  to  over- 
see the  welfare  of  the  children  In  his  king- 
dom who.  because  of  the  frailties  Intrinsic  to 
their  minority,  might  be  abused,  neglected, 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents  or  other 
guardians  The  klnij.  through  his  Court  of 
Chancery,  could  theteby  step  In  and  provide 
the  requisite  parental   protection  and  care  ' 

Despite  the  apparent  latitude  suggested 
by  the  broad  criterion  of  a  child's  welfare, 
the  chancery  court  undertook  performance 
of  this  duty  only  rarely.  The  Jurisdiction 
was  'a  delicate  one  "  to  be  "exercised  only 
when  plainly  demanded  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  infant  s  present  and  future  well- 
being  "  *  One  reaso  3  for  this  hesitancy  was 
that  the  English  common  law  imposed  a 
duty  on  the  parents  toward  their  children 
and  also  created  a  presumption  that  they 
would  live  up  to  It.  Consequently,  although 
the  chancery  court  would  Interfere  under 
appropriate    circumstances,     a    strong     case 


'  Sfp  p  ?  ,  CommoniceaZf^  v.  Fisher,  27  Pa. 
Super  175  (19041.  aff'd  213  Pa.  48,  62  Atl. 
196  ( 1905  I :  Ex  pcj-f.  Johmon.  31  N.J.  Super. 
382  106  A  2d  560  il954),  afld  18  NJ.  422, 
114  A  2d  1  (1955).  cert  denied  350  US.  942 
( 19561  ;  In  re  Holrie^.  175  Pa.  Super.  137, 
103  A  2d  454  (1958>,  afT'd  379  Pa  699,  109 
A.2d  52.T  (1959),  cert  denied  348  U.S.  973 
(1955);  Pee  v.  U.S.  107  US  Ann  DC  47, 
274  P.  2d  556   (195£). 

*EvTe  V  Shaftsbury.  1  P  Wni.s  103  :;8. 
24  Kng.  Rep.  65©,  664  (1722);  WeWesley  v. 
Beaufort.  2  Ru.-^^  '7,  20,  38  Eng.  Rep  236, 
243    (1827 

•Where  the  court-appointed  guardian  was 
deficient  in  the  p.?rformance  of  his  duties 
towHTd  the  child,  the  court  could  replace 
him.  Beaufort  ▼.  JSerty,  1  P.  Wms.  703,  70.^, 
24  Eng    Rep    679,  680  (1731). 

♦  Pomeroy.  A  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence   11307    (5th   ed     1941). 


demonstrating  a  situation  severely  detri- 
mental to  the  child  had  uj  be  made  out' 
Secondly,  as  stated  in  numeiuUb  ta&es.  the 
court  was  cautious  about  ii.i4?r'rriiig  nut 
from  want  of  Jurisdiction  but  ratiier  from 
at«>ence  of  the  means  by  which  to  effectuate 
care  and  custody;  in  practice,  for  niany  gen- 
erations, it  limited  its  parental  duty  to  the 
supervision  of  wealthy  minors.*  Finally, 
the  welfare  of  Uie  child  was  the  sole  and 
fundamental  consideration  ^a  limitation 
which  is  of  interest  with  respect  to  later 
American  developments  of  the  doctrine  of 
parens  patriae).  Neither  the  punishment 
of  the  parenu  nor  the  protection  of  society 
was  a  relevant  criterion  for  Judicial  inter- 
vention.' 

In  the  United  States,  the  uansplanting  of 
the  general  English  Judicial  system  meant 
that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment' took  the  place  of  the  crown.  Courts 
ail  but  universally  upheld  the  plenary 
jxawers  and  parental  obligations  Implicit  in 
the  doctrine  of  parens  patriae*  However, 
the  conunon  law  prestunption  that  parents 
would  properly  perform  their  natural  duty 
and  later  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S  Constitution  (which  has  consistently 
been  interpreted  to  protect  the  natursd  right 
of  a  parent  to  the  custody  of  his  child  from 
State  Intervention  without  due  process  of 
law )  both  tended,  during  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  to  restrict  the  court's  assumption 
of  custody  to  cases  where  It  was  clearly 
necessary  In  order  to  prevent  Injury  to  the 
child."  Tlie  focus  remained  on  Uie  pro- 
tection of  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare 
of  the  child  rather  than  the  protection  of 
scKiety.  but  the  absence  of  property  was  no 
longer  a  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the 
doctrine  of  parens  patriae  in  the  colonial 
courts  and  later  in  the  State  courts,  other 
historical  antecedenu  of  the  present  sys- 
tem—such as  the  establishment  of  private 
and  public  welfare  organizations,  orphan- 
ages, and  houses  of  refuge,  and  the  use  of 
foster  homes  and  cottage-type  reforma- 
tories—attempted to  deal  with  cliildrens 
crime,  poverty,  and  parental  fallihllity  in 
ways  different  from  the  punitive,  society- 
protecting  orientation  of  the  traditional 
crlnxlnal  cotirt.  Furthermore,  the  lUth  cen- 
tury philosophy  of  laissez-faire  in  personal 
affairs  was  steadily  replaced,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  centtu-y  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th,  by  an  expansior  of  gov- 
ernmental social  welfare  activity. 

In  summary,  then,  the  major  trends  which 
culminated  in  the  first  Juvenile  ourt  act 
included  the  eqult.-ible  concept  ol'  parens 
patriae,  the  increased  U5e  of  legislation  to  ob- 
tain humanitarian  social  ends,  the  growing 
horror  at  the  traditional  Judicial  practice 
of  treating  children  over  seven  us  crim- 
inals, and  the  motmting  number  of  special- 
ized correctional  facilities  tor  dealng  with 
children. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Xlllrois  stat- 
ute enacted  on  Ju!y  1  1899  was  tliat  "The 
care,  ctistody.  and  discipline  of  a  child 
(found  to  be  delinquent,  dependent,  or  neg- 
lected) shall  approximate  as  nearlj-  as  may 
be  that  which  should  be  p.-.  en  by  Itt  parents. 


•  •  •  "  ITif  r.rtiure  o'.  '.liis  f-r^t  at ;  s>:.d 
.ta  hi^ttJ-TT  and  deveiOprnei.i  axe  .vj  wt-.l 
known  to  siudeiitt  o'  ti".e  j  .ven.le  <x>i..'-i 
niovenient  a£  to  warrai.t  uo  repeut.iuu  here.  - 
The  truiy  aigniflcant  in;i<..vht;on  ol  the 
Illinois  act,  *o  lax  as  this  ar'.icle  .8  concerned, 
was  that  children  charged  with  law  vitiSi- 
lions  were  not  to  t>e  treated  hs  crlminais  tut 
were  to  be  accorded  the  same  individualized 
assistance  as  that  g.ven  to  dependent  hi.d 
neglected  children.  It  marked  an  im'^Kirtaiu 
departure  from  previcds  Ei.piish  and  Arr.en- 
can  chancery  proceedings  i:.\  .\;:.p  ;  ..re;.s 
patriae,  which  had  provided  pr>tecu  >:.  '  i  y 
to  those  children  whose  distress  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  parents'  actions  rather  than 
their  own  deUnquent  acts. 

The  innovation  met  with  widespread  ap- 
proval, and  by  1927  all  but  two  States  (Maine 
and  Wyoming »  had  similar  Juvenile  court 
laws  Except  for  a  few  early  cases,  ap- 
pellate courts  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  various  Juvenile  court  acts  against  a 
variety  of  challenges.  *  The  result  has  been 
that — along  with  the  concepts  of  retribution, 
punishment,  and  deterrence — the  standard 
rules  of  criminal  procedtire  (e.g.,  right  to 
Jury  trial,  protection  against  self-'ncrtmina- 
tlon,  open  hearings,  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  right  to  cotmsel.  limitations  up- 
on the  use  of  hearsay  evidence,  the  right  to 
bail,  etc  I  have  been  generally  discarded  in 
American  Juvenile  courts.  Thus  the  Juvenile 
in  America  may  be  brought  ■within  the  pro- 
tective power  of  the  Juvenile  court  without 
tlie  operation  of  legal  safeguards  customarily 
offered  to  a  person  accused  of  a  law  violation. 
In  sharp  contrast,  in  England  (the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  parens  patriae  doctrine ) . 
Juvenile  courts  hearing  delinquency  cases 
still  provide  to  children  all  the  essential 
protections  of  criminal  procedure,  even 
though  their  disjxjsitlons  are  similar  to  those 
provided  by  American  Juvenile  courts  " 

MtrrUAL     COMPACT    THEORY     OF    PARENS    PATRIAE 
IN    AMERICA 

By  the  enactment  of  a  typical  American 
Juvenile  cotirt  act.  a  State  undertakes  to 
remove  the  detriments  and  stigmata  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  child  and 
promises  to  provide  him  with  the  essentials 
of  parental  training,  care,  and  custody  which 
were  not  provided  by  his  natural  parents. 
Because  of  these  assurances  by  the  State, 
the  juvenile  lawbreaker  is  stripped  of  the 
constitutional  protections  traditionally  af- 
forded to  persons  charged  with  a  crime  or  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  let  us  as- 
sume that  a  relationship  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mutual  compact  has  been 
created  between  the  State  and  tl^.e  delin- 
quent or  criminally  inclined  child.  It  can 
be  regarded  as  a  bar^in  or  agreement  w  here- 
by  the   State,   through   the   Juvenile   cotirt. 


•Snell,  The  Principles  of  EqtUty  400  (19th 
ed. 19251. 

•See  Mack,  "The  Juvenile  Court,"  23  Harv. 
I     Rev     104    (1909)    for  citations. 

•'  Ball  V.  Ball.  2  Sim  35  57  Ene  Rep  703 
(1827). 

'  Only  as  to  territories  and  the  E  istrlct  of 
Columbia,  27  Am.  Jtir.  Infante  {  1(2. 

•27  Am  Jtu-  Infants,  §101-106;  43  C  J  8 
Infants.  I  4,  67  CJJ3.  Parent  and  CkM    «  10. 

"  For  discusslMVS  of  the  theories  under 
which  the  State  operates  when  It  saperseaes 
the  purer. t-s  a.'  puardians  see  Note.  27  Col  L, 
Rev  966  I  19-27  1  :  Note.  29  Lnd  I.  J  476  ( 1&54) 
and  No'e    19  Ha.'T    I.    Rev    374     ISOiS). 


'■  111.  Ljiws.  41st  Ger.  Ass  .  1899  The  Juve- 
nile Court  Act  §  21  at   137. 

"Among  the  more  useful  dij^cusslons  of 
the  legal  and  social  antecedents  of  this 
pioneer  legislation  are  the  following:  Lou. 
Juvenile  Courts  in  the  United  States  1-31 
(1927);  Hurley.  Origin  of  tlie  Illinois  Juve- 
nile Court  9-52  (3d  ed.  1907'  :  Tappan,  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  167-173  1949':  Ludwlg, 
"Rationale  of  Responslbil:- y  o-f  Young  Of- 
fenders," 29  Neb.  L.  Rev  5  21  1950)  ;  Flexner. 
"The  Juvenile  Court  •  •  •  I's  leg:!  .As- 
pect," 38  Annals  49   (1910) 

"Tompkins.  Sources  for  the  Study  <  f  the 
.Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  1949- 
1955.  130  1  1956). 

"The  cases  are  collected  in  Note,  29  lnd. 
LJ.  475,  479-480  (1954)  and  In  Paulsen, 
•Palmess  to  the  Juvenile  orTer.cer  •'  41  M'nn. 
L    Rev.  647   (1957). 

•»  Henrlques  "Chlldrens  Courts  In  Eng- 
land.' 37  J  Crim  L..  Crlm  and  Pol  Scl  265 
|1946> 
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13  permitted  to  intervene  under  broadly 
defined  conditions  of  delinquency  or  viola- 
tions of  law.  In  the  lives  of  families  who 
have  given  up  certain  of  their  constitutional 
safeguards  By  use  of  this  literary  device 
I  which  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
rigorous  testing  of  traditional  legal  analysis 
as  a  bilateral  contract,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, has  intriguing  possibilities  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  court  system)  we  can 
clearly  assess  the  rights  and  duties  as  well  as 
the  powers  and  disabilities  of  the  several 
parties  to  the  agreement 

The  compact  authorizes  the  Juvenile  court, 
in  Its  discretion  to  substitute  State  control 
for  parental  control  But  such  an  intrusion 
of  governmental  supervision  is  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  the  State  will  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  that  its 
Intervenion  will  affirmatively  enhance  the 
child's  welfare  Applying  the  contractual 
analogy,  it  follows  that  unless  the  State 
satisfactorily  performs  it*  obligations  under 
the  compact  the  Juvenile  and  his  parents 
.-.hould  have  a  right  to  consider  the  agree- 
ment broken  and  to  repossess  their  full  con- 
stitutional rights  In  other  words,  If  the 
State  fails  to  make  good  its  promise  to  act 
for  the  improvement  of  the  child's  welfare, 
the  child  ajid  his  parents  may  demand  the 
full  protection  of  criminal  due  process  af- 
forded adults  charged  with  crime. 

McCrea  has  pointed  out  that  "The  first 
two  decades  of  the  juvenile  court  movement 
produced  a  wealth  of  philosophical  comment 
so  sound  in  conception  and  so  modern  in 
tone  that  it  has  scarcely  been  modified  or 
Improved  upon  since  that  time."  But.  after 
six  decades  of  comment  and  legislation,  as 
he  went  on  to  say.  most  courts  dealing  with 
children  are  still  not  equipped  to  diagnose 
their  problems,  prescribe  remedies  suited  to 
their  individual  needs,  or  provide  the  treat- 
ment necessary  to  help  them."  "  Mere  ex- 
pressions of  good  intention  are  not  enough. 
Performance,  rather  than  good  Intentioios. 
must  be  the  standard  for  judging  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courts  Tlie  State,  through  its 
Juvenile  courts  must  demonstrate  that  it  is 
conscientiously  striving  to  achieve  the  re- 
habilitation it  promises,  and  that  (though 
it  makes  no  promise  to  actually  bring  at)OUt 
the  reformation  of  the  child)  it  will  seek  to 
employ  the  best  institutional,  probationary, 
medical,  psychiatric,  and  other  techniques 
in  providing  an  opportunity  for  each  child 
to  develop  into  a  mature  and  law-abiding 
citizen.  The  State  has  no  right  to  substi- 
tute governmental  for  parental  neglect. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  examine 
the  actual  performance  by  the  State  acting 
In  loco  parentis,  to  determine  whether  the 
compact  between  child  and  State  (elimina- 
tion of  the  protections  of  criminal  due  proc- 
ess in  return  for  nonpunitive.  rehabilitative. 
and  protective  social  procedures)  has  been 
kept.  If  it  has  been  abrogated — if  the  State 
has  failed  to  keep  Its  legislative  promises — 
the  circumvention  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions rviid  the  assertion  of  State  control  In 
the  name  of  parens  patriae  are  neither  legal- 
ly nor  morally  Justified 

PROMISE  VER.SUS  FERVORM.ANCE 

Before  the  full  import  of  relinquishment 
by  the  child  and  his  parents  of  their  con- 
stitutional protections  can  be  understood,  a 
closer  examination  must  be  made  not  only 
of  the  State's  specific  obligations  under  the 
compact  but  also  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  obligations  have  been  met.  Five  sub- 
sidiary promises  by  the  State  can  be  distin- 
guished 

First,  the  promise  that  the  consequences 
of  a  finding  of  delinquency  will,  in  fact,  be 
noncriminal  and  that  the  stigma  of  a  crimi- 
nal record  will  not  obtain 


'•McCrea,   '  Ju-,enue   Courts  and    Juvenile 
Probation,"  3  NPPA  Journal  3«5    389  .l»57t. 


Second,  the  promise  that  the  hearing  it- 
self will  be  promptly  held,  easily  understood, 
fair,  and  compatible  with,  if  not  a  part  of. 
the  treatment  process. 

Third,  the  promise  that  family  ties  will 
be  strengthened  and  the  child  removed  from 
his  home  only  when  his  welfare  or  the  In- 
terests of  the  community  demand  such  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  promise  that  the  child's  treat- 
ment subsequent  to  a  finding  of  delinquency 
will  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  that 
which  he  should  have  received  from  his  par- 
ents. 

Fifth,  in  cases  where  removal  from  home 
and  close  supervision  are  required,  the  prom- 
ise that  the  deleterious  effects  of  imprison- 
ment upon  habits,  attitudes,  and  aspirations 
will  be  minimized  by  therapeutically  rather 
than  punitively  oriented  restrictions. 

Implied  in  each  of  these  five  promises  is  a 
complex  of  duties  toward  the  child  which  re- 
quires implementation  If  these  promises  are 
to  be  more  than  specious  declarations  of 
intention  I  propose  now  to  examine  In 
some  detail  the  actualities  of  this  implemen- 
tation and  to  present  pertinent  statistics 
and  such  research  findings  as  seem  most  ac- 
curately to  describe  the  current  situation. 

Of  necessity,  the  national  picture  must  t>e 
painted  with  broad  strokes.  In  some  in- 
stances, exceptions  and  variations  substan- 
tially qualify  the  account  presented  here. 
American  Juvenile  courts  and  their  adjunc- 
tive agencies  and  institutions  vary  enor- 
mously In  the  degree  to  which  they  perform 
the  duties  of  a  State  under  the  compact. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
court  in  a  small  county  seat  where  Juvenile 
hearings  are  held  1  day  a  week  and  the  vast 
oi>eratlons  of  a  specialized  Juvenile  court  In 
a  city  of  a  million  or  more  population.  And 
there  certainly  Is  no  asstu-ance  that  the 
larger  the  operation  the  more  compliance 
there  will  be  with  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
compact.  But  discussions  of  such  ramifi- 
cations are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article; 
the  reader  Interested  in  obtaining  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  is  urged  to  consult 
the  sources  cited  below. 

Confiflrntialit!/ 

The  State  engages  that  Its  actions  will  be 
nonpunitive.  that  no  child  found  to  be  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court  will 
be  deemed  a  criminal  or  considered  to  be 
convicted  of  a  crime.'  and  that  no  civil  disa- 
bilities will  be  imposed."  It  further  promises 
that  Juvenile  court  findings  will  not  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  against  the  child  in  any 
Ciise  or  proceeding.''  and  that  legal  and  social 
record  will  be  confidential,  except  that  the 
Judge  may  allow  iiispection  to  persons  hav- 
ing a  legitimate  interest  In  the  child  or  the 
work  of  the  court.-' 

Despite  these  promises,  police  records  of 
juvenile  arrests  are  generally  kept  on  the 
same  blotters  as  those  of  adults  without  any 
special  confidentiality.-'  Fingerprinting  and. 
to  a  lesser  extent,  photographing  of  arrested 
Juveniles  are  Ukewlse  common  practices,  and 
criticism  of  such  police  procedures  is  resisted 
vigorously  by  many  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials.-    Since  approximately  70  percent  of 


'•  Sussman,  "Law  of  Juvenile  Dellnquencv," 
Chart  b  at  33-34  (revised  ed.  1959). 

'Ibid. 

"Id.  at  35. 

="  Ibid. 

-^  Kahn.  "The  Untried  Weapon  Against  De- 
linquency." 22  Fed    Prob.   11.  13   (1958). 

-  "Police  Services  for  Juveniles."  report  of 
a  conference  sponsored  by  the  children's 
bureau  In  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
tlonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
special  Juvenile  delinquent  project,  27-31 
(1954).  See  also  Gronewold.  "Presentence 
Investigation  Practices  in  the  Federal  Pro- 
bation System,"  22  Fed    Prob.  27.  29   (1958) 


all  Juvenile  court  referrals  throughout  the 
country  are  made  by  police  officers,"  these 
criminal-like  procedures  take  on  significance. 
Happily,  In  cities  where  special  police  units 
for  dealing  with  Juveniles  have  been  estab- 
lished, such  practices  are  far  less  frequent 

Despite  the  promise  of  confidentiality  of 
juvenile  court  dockets  and  records,  the  ex- 
ceptions made  for  persons  or  agencies  deemed 
to  have  a  legitimate  need  to  inspect  are  so 
numerous  that  they  hardly  qualify  as  ex- 
ceptions The  Armed  Forces,  for  example, 
are  generally  given  the  right  to  Inquire  into 
delinquency  adjudications  in  the  cases  of 
persons  being  investigated  for  security  clear- 
ances, '  and  the  more  sought-after  services 
erect  stringent  enlistment  barriers  to  any- 
one having  a  Juvenile  court  record  ■  A  study 
of  the  New  York  City  children's  court  re- 
vealed that  the  FBI,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  the  hack  license 
bureau,  the  department  of  public  welfare, 
the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  and 
various  other  social  agencies  had  access  to 
the  courts  legal  records  despite  the  usual 
statutory  provision  that  "No  adjudication 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  operate 
as  a  disqualification  of  any  child."  ^ 

In  view  of  the  punitive  purposes  that 
dominate  the  sentencing  of  adult  crim- 
inals, a  recent  report  on  adult  presentence 
investigation  practices  in  the  Federal  proba- 
tion system  causes  special  concern  It  re- 
veals that,  of  the  97  reporting  offices,  the 
staff  of  92  have  access  to  Juvenile  court 
records  for  use  in  drawing  up  presentence 
reports  In  30  of  these  districts,  the  presen- 
tence reports  are  available  to  Interested 
parties  (Including  the  U.S.  attorney  In  28 
and  various  Federal  Investigative  agencies  lu 
3).  In  11  districts,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense has  access  to  them  In  12  districts,  the 
Judges  occasionally  read  the  reporu  aloud, 
in  part  or  in  their  entirety,  in  open  court 
In  seven  districts,  the  reports  are  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  thus  becoming  avail- 
able to  public  Inspection  to  the  same  extent 
as  all  other  criminal  court  records  -"■  I  do 
not  know  of  any  survey  of  State  practices 
In  the  use  of  juvenile  court  records  in  adult 
presentence  Investigations,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  State  courts  res|)ect 
the  confidentiality  of  a  Juveniles  record  any 
more  than  the  Federal  court  system  does. 

For  the  most  part.  then,  the  State  does 
not  achieve  its  aim  of  securing  court  ad- 
judication and  treatment  without  at  the 
same  time  clouding  the  child's  future  social 
and  legal  adjiutment  with  a  notoriety  sim- 
ilar to  that  produced  by  criminal  proceed- 
ings These  unfortunate  consequences  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  States  delib- 
erate repudiation  of  its  promise  If  tlie  rec- 
ord is  of  significant  assistance  to  the  de- 
manding agency  In  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  the  request  for  Information  may  be 
quite  legitimate  But  however  valid  the 
reasons  for  the  disclosure  of  such  records 
to  other  State  or  Federal  agencies  may  be. 
in  this  competition  the  Interests  of  the  de- 
linquent child  most  often  give  way  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  governmental  and  non- 
governmental agencies. 
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^  Taken  from  figures  compiled  by  the  U.S 
Children's  Bureau  as  reported  in  Teeters  and 
Relnemann.  "The  Challenge  of  Delinquency." 
218  (1950). 

-'DD  Form  398  (18). 

=-E.g.  AFM  39-9   (11)  (c)(1)    and   RECRT- 
GWG   supplement    6   to    AFM   39  9.   July    1 
1957. 

-■*  Kahn.  "A  Court  for  Children  59  60' 
)  1942)  quoting  the  Domestic  Relations  Act  of 
New  York  City,  §  84. 

»■  Wechsler  and  Michael,  "A  Rationale  of 
the  Laws  of  Homicide,"  37  Col  L  Rev  1261 
(1937). 

-"  Gronewold,  supra,  note  22.  at  80. 


Special  quality  of  hearing 

Impinging  on  this  problem  of  untoward 
publicity  is  the  agreement  made  by  the  State 
with  resp>ect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juvenile 
court  hearing  tuelf.  Specifically,  it  promises 
nonpublic*  informal,  dispassionate,  and 
sympathetic  hearings  "  at  which  the  proce- 
dure will  be  understandable,  equitable,  and 
fairly  administered  " 

The  promise  of  a  nonpublic  hearing  Is 
probably  lived  up  to  In  the  majority  of 
Juvenile  courts  Insofar  as  casual  visitors  are 
excluded  from  the  courtroom  *  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bustle  of  staff,  witnesses,  and 
guests  is  not  very  much  different  from  the 
turmoil  of  an  adult  court  *•  Moreover,  even 
in  Juvenile  courts  which  remain  closed  to 
the  general  public.  It  Is  by  no  means  true 
that  Juveniles  are  regularly  protected  from 
newspaper  publicity  In  1957.  for  example, 
four  State«  amended  their  Juvenile  court 
laws  In  ways  designed  to  permit  the  same 
notoriety  as  attends  criminal   proceedings" 

Another  promise  which  most  Juvenile 
courts  keep  after  a  fashion  Is  Informality  of 
procedures.  *  in  many  of  them,  not  only 
traditional  procedure  but  basic  orderliness 
has  been  abandoned  almost  to  the  point 
of  chaos.  Thus  the  Implicit  aim  of  equitable, 
understandable,  and  wise  adjudication  is  de- 
feated *  Compared  with  most  other  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  tribunals,  the  Juvenile 
court  la  extraordinarily  free  from  effective 
checks  and  balances/'  For  example,  a  proba- 
tion officer  (Who  In  most  Jurisdictions  Is  a 
court  appointee'')  represents  the  child  be- 
fore the  court  while  simultaneously  pre- 
senting charges  and  evidence  which  may  re- 
sult m  severe  and  long-term  restrictions 
upon  his  client's  liberty.* 

The  high  degree  of  autonomy  which  the 
Juvenile  court  Judge  typically  enjoys  has  the 
corollary  effect  of  focusing  upon  him  vir- 
tually the  total  responsibility  for  a  Just 
adjudication  and  an  astute  dlsjxjsition  In 
the  great  majority  of  Jurisdictions,  how- 
ever, he  is  hampered  not  only  by  his  own 
lack  of  training  In  the  necessarily  special- 
ized skills  demanded  by  hU  Job  ••  and  by 
overloaded  calendars."  ■  but  also  by  adminis- 
trative duUes  and  essential  extracurricular 
activities    far    beyond    those    demanded    of 


^Sussman.  op   cit    supra  note  17.  at  32 

*  Mack,  supra  note  6.  at   119-120. 

'  Schramm.  "The  Court  Hearing  as  Part 
of  the  Treatment  Process"  m  Glueck.  the 
Problem  of  Delinquency  5«2  (1959>. 

Tappan.  op    cit    supra  note  12.  at  188 

-'  Kahn.  op.   cit    supra    note   26.   at   98. 

'  Sussman.  op.  cit   supra  note  17.  at  80 

■^  Tappan.  op  cit  supra  note  12,  at  188  and 
Note,  58  Col.  L    Rev.  702.  716  (1958). 

••  For  Illustrations  see  Kahn.  op  cit.  supra 
note  26.  at  102.  Diana.  "The  Rights  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents:  An  Appraisal  of  Juvenile 
Court  Prcx^edures.  •  47  J  Crlm  L  .  Crlm.  and 
Pol.  Sci   561  (  195"! . 

■'  Pound.  Foreword  in  Young.  Social  Treat- 
ment in  Probation  and  Delinquency,  xlv 
(1952). 

'^  Sussnaan.  op.  cit  supra  note  17,  at  56. 

•Note,  supra  note  35.  at  717-721  and  Paul- 
sen, supra  note  14.  at  565-568  discuss  possi- 
ble abuses  In  the  use  of  social  reports  in 
Juvenile  court  hearings.  See  also  Cheriff. 
"Correct  Use  of  Background  Reports  In  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Cases,"  5  Syracuse  L.  Rev. 
67   tl953). 

•"Sussman.  op  cit.  supra  note  17.  at  51: 
Deutsch,  Our  Rejected  Children  225-227 
(1950);  Gelhorn,  Children  and  Families  in 
the  Courts  of  New  York  99-104  (1954);  Ell- 
rod  and  Melaney,  "Juvenile  Justice;  Treat- 
ment or  Travesty?"  11  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  277, 
285  286   (1950). 

•  Eg,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  for  1957- 
1959;  Brecher  and  Brecher.  "Better  Courts  for 
Kids."  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Oct.  25.  1958. 


Judges  in  other  courts  "  His  tivsk  is  fvirther 
complicated  in  many  jurisdictions  by  intake 
and  probation  staffs  that  are  overworked 
underpaid,  and  poorly  trained  "  According 
to  a  recent  study  by  the  U  S  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare"  les*  than 
half  of  the  3.000  counties  in  the  United 
States  have  juvenile  probation  services  and 
only  one-tenth  of  the  probation  officers  have 
had  specialized  training. 

I>egal  counsel  rarely  appear  in  most  juve- 
nile courts'*  And  often,  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  they  do.  their  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  juvenile  court  philosophy  and 
their  puzzlement  concerning  the  absence  of 
legal  procedures  make  them  more  of  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help  to  the  judge"  Many 
courts,  particularly  those  stressing  social 
welfare  in  contrast  with  their  adjudication 
functions,  discourage  the  presence  of  law- 
yers •■  No  figures  are  available  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
indigency  of  most  Juveniles  hailed  before 
the  court  further  lessens  their  chances  of 
obtaining  legal  representation  *" 

Stenographic  recording  of  the  court's  pro- 
ceedings is  far  from  a  universal  practice,  and 
it  Is  unusual  for  a  Juvenile  court  judge  to 
note  his  reasons  for  a  particular  disposi- 
tion." Consequently.  In  most  jurisdictions 
It  Is  a  singular  occasion  when  an  appeal  is 
taken  " 

In  practice,  then,  the  aim  of  a  simplified, 
easily  understood,  yet  fair  hearing  at  which 
the  remedial  efforts  of  the  State  should  for- 
mally begin  Is  frustrated.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  judges,  lawyers,  and  social  work- 
ers who.  despite  the  problems  confronting 
them,  are  capable  of  meeting  th*  Intricate 
and  unusual  demands  of  their  duties  with 
vigor  and  imagination.  Where  Juvenile  courts 
are  staffed  with  such  persons  they  are  some- 
times able  to  create  and  maintain  a  court 
system,  even  without  the  aid  of  carefully 
developed  procedures,  which  fulfills  in  good 
measure  the  State's  promise.  Too  often, 
however,  the  structure  of  a  Juvenile  court 
hearing  Is  Jerry-built,  a  hodgepodge  of  tra- 
ditional, cnmlnal-type  procedures,  values, 
and  attitudes  on  the  one  hand,  and  airy  al- 
truism, confusing  informality  and  noblesse 
oblige  on  the  other  Such  a  court  structure 
usually  results  In  denying  to  the  Juvenile 
the  benefits  promised  by  the  State  without 
granting  him  the  protections  generally  af- 
forded criminals.  Where  such  Is  the  situa- 
tion the  best  interests  of  the  youthful  delin- 
quent are  dubiously  served 

Custody 

Both  before  and  after  a  formal  Judicial 
determination  that  the  child  comes  within 
the  court's  Jurisdiction,  the  child  may  ex- 
perience interrogation,  detention,  and  other 
forms  of  treatment  out  of  the  presence  of 
his    parents    which    would    be   of    question- 


able legality  were  lie  ar.  <-.dult  criminal  sus- 
pect     But  such  treatment  Is  routinely  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  the  St^ite  promises 
to  secure  for  the  child  such  care  and  guid- 
ance,   preferably   in   his   own   home,   as   will 
serve    his    welfare."    and    to    ccmaenre    and 
strengthen  the  family  ties  wherever  pxwsible. 
removing  him  from  the  custody  of  his  par- 
ents only  when  his  welfare  cannot  t>e  ade- 
quately provided  for  without  siKh  removal  -= 
Although   nearly  every  Juvenile  court   act 
provides  that  any  interested  party  may  file 
a  petition  to  Institute  a  proceeding  against  a 
Juvenile,  the  great  majority  of  such  actions 
are   commenced    by   police  officers-     If   the 
jx)liceman  has  not  been  specifically   trained 
or  is  not  Inclined  toward  sympathetic  hi^n- 
dling  of  juvenile  offenders,  his  attitudes  and 
actions  are  likely  to  be   the  same   as  those 
he  displays  in  dealing   with  an   adult  crim- 
inal suspect  -*     Thus   the  child.   In   his  first 
contact  with  the  Juvenile  court,  often  finds 
himself  cast  in  the  role  of  a  Junior  criminal. 
In   some  Jurisdictions,   moreover,   a   pxjlice 
officer  or  a  superintendent  of  correction  who 
operates  the  detention  home  without  court 
supervision    decides    whether    the    arrested 
child  should  be  detained.'     In  either  case, 
considerations    i>eripheral,    If    not    contrary, 
to  that  of  the  child  s   welfare  are  likely   to 
predominate  *     Feelings  of   misunderstand- 
ing,   hostility,    and    resentment    which    may 
have  t>een  produced  in  the  child  by  his  first 
contact    with    law    enforcement    officials    are 
not  likely  to  be  mitigated  by  incarceration 
in  a  detention  home  pending  the  adjudica- 
tion and  disposition   of  his  case.     One  au- 
thority  has  summed   up   the  conditions   he 
will  probably  face  in  such  an  Institution  as 
follows: 

■  Most  detention  homes  violate  the  very 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  which  wtre 
violated  In  the  child  s  own  home — denial 
of  love  and  emotional  security,  lack  of  mean- 
ingful activity,  little  opportunity  to  make 
successful   choices,   and   so  forth.'" 

Outright  cruelty  Is  not  unknown  In  some 
of  the  country's  detention  centers.*  to  say 
nothing  of  dismal,  crowded  quarters  and  a 
staff  calloused  in  spirit  by  overwork  and  in- 
adequate prograni  and  equipment.  For 
children  detained  there  who  are  charged  but 
not  yet  adjudicated  as  delinquents,  the 
mockery  is  deplorable  enough.  It  Is  outra- 
geous when  the  children  there  are  detained 
on  charges  of  neglect  and  dependency — yet 
such  occurrences  are  not  infrequent.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  not  to 
treat  the  child  as  a  criminal,  the  right  to 
release  under  bail  bond  is  denied  or  strictly 


*-  Alexander.  "Of  Juvenile  Court  Justice 
and  Judges  "  in  NPPA  Yearbook.  Redirect- 
ing   the   Delinquent.    187    201    (1947) 

*-  For  a  study  of  factors  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  probationary  practices  see  the  re- 
port by  Hengerer,  "Organizing  Probation 
Services."  In  NPPA  Yearbook  Reappraising 
Crime  Treatment  45  1 1953  i 

•♦  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Pro- 
grams, and  Services  in  the  Field  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  4   (1958i 

"Teeters  and  Relnemann.  op.  cit  supra 
note  23.  at  326.  See  also  the  discussion  of 
case  in  Note,  supra,  note  35   at  716. 

•«  Paulsen,  supra  note  14.  at  570 

'•  Diana,  supra  note  36,  at  565  566:  see  also 
discussions  and  citations  in  Paulsen,  supra 
note  14,  at  568-70. 

♦*  The  extent  to  which  legal  assistance  Is 
generally  available  In  civil  and  criminal  cases 
Is  reported  by  Brownell.  Legal  Aid  in  the 
United  States  (1951). 

«•  Gelhorn.  op   cit.  supra  note  40.  at  97 

•♦Note,  stipra  note  35  at  716.  footnote  118. 


Sussman,  op.  cit.  supra  note   17.  at   38- 


39. 


--  Id.  at  45-60 

"0upra  footnotes  23.  41 

*<  Consider  the  following:  "Police  said  their 
tall,  dark-haired,  soft-spoken  suspect  [ie.,  a 
13-year  old]  denied  Involvement  through 
more  than  4  hours  of  questioning.  They 
said  he  broke.'  however,  when  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  classmate  who  said  he  watched 
him  [commit  the  alleged  arson]  •  *  • 
|H|e  calmly  reenacted  his  incendiary  role 
before  a  group  of  school,  fire  department. 
and  police  authorities.  "  Washington  Post. 
Oct.  16,  1959.  p.  1.  See  also  Teeters  and 
Relnemann.  op.  cit.  supra  note  23,  at  219- 
221 

^"  Teeters  and  Relnemann  op.  cit.  supra 
note   23.   at    228. 

■  See  Paulsen's  comments  on  Myers  v  Col- 
leit.  1  Utah  2d  406.  268  P  2d  432  (1954)  in 
Paulsen  supra  note  14,  at  552 

■■  Norman.  "The  Detention  Home."  261 
Annals  158.  161  (1949).  See  also  Edwards. 
"Meeting  the  Challenge  of  a  Juvenile  Code." 
!n  fJPPA  Yearbook  Reappraising  Crime 
TYeatment    94.    97-99     (  1953  i  . 

■  Deutsch  op  cit    supra  note  40   at  242 

'■"■  Norman,  supra  note  57,  at  159, 
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iHUKed  by  ni.Dst  courts'*  As  a  resu'.t.  In 
jurisdictions  with  crowded  caiendars  chil- 
dren are  frequent:/  detained  for  protracted 
periods.*'  In  the  light  of  the  conditJ.jn.s 
cited  above,  the  denUl  of  bond— though 
worthy  In  intent  and  p-otential'.y  SoLind  — 
hj.s  httie  Justiflcaiion 

Incarceration  and  oth-T  f.>rms  of  trea-.i^.f ;.: 
traditionally  used  with  criminals  m  iv  b*' 
fully  justified  in  the  case  of  th^^xse  ->!df>r  or 
hardened  youths  whose  only  quaiihcat.  a 
for  being  treated  as  Juveniles  is  their  chron- 
ologic age.  But  the  proportion  of  such 
m  iture  hoodlums  In  the  total  group  of  delin- 
quents is  usually  very  small  and  is  scant  vin- 
r'.icatlon  for  the  general  use  of  such  pro- 
cedures. It  certainly  cannot  Justify  this 
kind  of  treatment  for  children  whose  in- 
volvement in  the  offense  has  not  been  deter- 
mined or  whose  culpability  Is  largely  in  hav- 
ing been  born  to  neglectful  or  Irresponsible 
parents. 

Juvenile  institutions 

Ttie  ."^ta-e  prom.lses  that  when  a  child 
mu  .t  be  remc  ved  from  his  family.  It  will 
secure  for  him  c\ist.>dy.  care,  training,  and 
discipline  as  nearly  as  p<-)6Sible  equivalent 
to  that  which  should  have  been  given  him 
by  his  paren'.?  including  any  special  care 
made  necessary  by  his  mental  condition.** 

In  1950  Albert  Deutsch  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  Inve.stigatlon  of  public  and  pri- 
vate training  schrjols.  detentloi  facilities, 
and  Juvenilf  court  .systems  tn  States  "rank- 
Xv.B.  htehest  In  wealth  and  cxilture."  His 
findings  were  endorsed  by  Austin  Mac- 
C  '■i.;c.<  executive  dl.-ectf)r  of  the  Osborne 
A.-v^ociation  and  an  internationally  recog- 
n.zed  penologist  ^  On  juvenile  reformatories 
Deutsch  summarized  his  conclusions  as  fol- 
lows "With  notable  exceptions,  the  rule  in 
most  so-called  public  training  schools  I 
visited  was  one  of  fear  and  repression."** 
Apart  from  the  grounds  and  buildings — 
which,  in  many  cases,  resemblod  those  of 
expensive  boarding  schools — the  institu- 
tions. Deutsch  implied,  were  little  better 
than  prisons,  and.  in  view  of  the  widespread 
use  of  corporal  and  other  deeradmg  punish- 
ments, were  considerably  worse  than  the 
avcras.;e  maximum-security  prison.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, his  flndintts  are  corroborated  by  a 
number  of  investi^ati  ms  into  the  recidivism 
rates  (65  to  85  percent)  of  graduates  of  such 
reformatories  and  training  schrols.* 

An  equally  di.-.heartenlng  observation  has 
been  made  about  the  main  motive  for  com- 
mitment; 

In  actual  practice,  institutional  commit- 
ments are  frequently  made  for  reasons  qviite 
different  from,  security  and  training.  A  ma- 
jor persisting  motive  Is  punishment— the 
retributive  drive  that  sustains  much  of  so- 
ciety's attack  upon  the  ofTender.  regard- 
less of  age.  The  intense  punitive  ^eacti  n 
of  the  courts,  even  those  specialized  lo  d.*  il 
with  children  and  adolescents,  is  a  nuiiter 
of  too-common  observation."  '^ 


*  Su^^sman.  op.  clt  supra  note  17.  at  38. 

»■  Reporting  on  a  study  of  68  detention 
facilities  in  22  States,  a  field  consultant  for 
NCXTD  found  children  who  had  been  detained 
prior  to  trial  from  6  months  to  over  a  year. 
Norman.  "Detention  Pacilities  for  Children." 
in  NPPA  Yearbo<jk.  Society's  Stake  in  the 
Offentter  86.  87  (1946) . 

""-Compare  111  Laws,  41st  Gen.  Ass.  1899. 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  §  21  at  137.  the 
model  for  similar  provisions  In  most  later 
acts. 

'-Deut.sch    op   cit   supra  note  40.  Foreword. 

"  Id   at  XIX,  Introduction. 

*■  Reported  in  Tappan,  op.  clt  supra  note 
12.  at  430.  The  futility  of  efforts  aimed  at 
achieving  reht\bilitation  In  an  Institution 
whose  primary  functions  are  to  maximize  in- 
ternal order  .-ind  to  minimize  escap*^  is  well 
analyred  in  Syken  Society  of  Captives  ( 1958  •  . 

*=  Tappan.  op    nt    supra  note   12,  at  42B 


Even  the  nvx';*  s-;mpati.etic  if  judges. 
those  wh  )  d  )  not  coi:tri:>ut,'  t.i  the  pre-.a- 
lence  of  niisptaoKl  m  'tlves  ha\e  a  diicninia 
of  their  L -vn  to  contend  w;th:  rihouid  the 
delinquent  be  committed  to  a  training 
school  where  his  chances  of  reformation  are 
statistically  slight,  or  should  he  be  rettimed 
to  the  pernicious  environment  of  his  home 
and  neighborhood  with  only  the  weekly 
visit  to  a  probation  officer  for  supervision? 
Foster  home  placement  is  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  many  children:  •'  In  any  event.  It 
is  not  generally  available  for  delinquents.** 

Many  qualifications  might  be  made  to 
these  comments,  which  seem  to  state  that 
all  juvenile  institutions  are  deplorably  op- 
erated or  in  short  supply.  This  generaliza- 
tion does  a  serious  injustice  to  a  number  of 
well-run.  privately  financed  rehabilitation 
centers  and  to  a  few  communities  which 
have  developed  adequate  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters or  foster  home  placement  facilities. 
But  the  proportion  of  foster  homes  and  pub- 
licly supported  training  schools  which  make 
positive  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  their 
charges  remains  depressingly  small. 

CHILDREN    IN    J.MLS    AND    PRISONS 

Close  contact  between  an  adult  and  an 
adolescent — who  is,  above  everything  elae. 
at  a  stage  in  life  when  he  is  most  impres- 
sionable—can be  either  good  or  bad.  depend- 
ing on  the  pr  x-Uvitles  of  the  adult.  With 
this  In  mind,  the  State  promises  that  no 
child  win  be  placed  in  a  prison,  a  Jail,  or 
a  lockup  lest  the  State  abet  his  downfall  by 
confining  him  with  adult  offenders.  It 
also  promises  that  the  child  will  not  other- 
wise be  brought  Into  contact  with  adult 
criminals  or  commingled  with  vicious  or  Im- 
moral persons  .*• 

Most  juvenile  court  acts  expressly  prohibit 
the  detention  of  children  under  specified 
ages  in  Jails  and  police  stations;  nevertheless. 
50.000  to  100,000  children  are  confined  each 
year  In  our  county  Jails.'*  A  VS.  Children's 
Bureau  study  of  380  courts  indicated  that 
"Jail  detention  had  been  used  in  11  percent 
of  all  children's  cases  In  1944  and  12  percent 
In  1945."  •'  A  study  In  California  showed 
that  during  1945  more  than  11,000  children 
were  confined  In  city  and  county  jails  in 
the  State.  The  same  report  Indicated  that 
the  period  of  detention  ranged  from  1  day  to 
230  days  for  boys  and  from  1  day  to  69  days 
for  girls;  the  average  length  of  incarcera- 
tion for  all  children  during  the  year  was 
about  12  days."'  Most  jails  are  destructive 
not  only  for  the  children  illegally  confined 
there  but  also  for  the  adult  prisoners:  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  Jails  Inspected  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  throughout  the 
country  are  rated  under  60  on  a  scale  of 
ino  "» 

Tl."  reason  for  this  widespread,  blatant 
repudiation  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Juvenile  court  law  Is.  in  lan?e  part, 
the  absence  of  suitable  juvenile  facilities." 
But  questionable  statutory  draftsmanship 
also  plays  a  part.  Under  sfime  statute* 
placement  In  a  detention  home  exclusively 
for  Juveniles  is  not  mandatory;  few  acts 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  i>ersons  who 
violate  the  sections  forbidding  jail  detention 
of  children;  ■'  in  some  enactments  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  is  obscure."* 


*^  Id.  at  418. 

•»  Gelhorn,  op.  clt.  supra  note  40.  at  134. 

•Sussman,  op.  clt.  supra  note  17.  nt  39-40. 

™Id.  at  41. 

"  Id. 

■"  Tolman  and  Wales.  Juvenile  Detention 
In  California  11  and  tables  4,  5  (1946). 

•'  Reported  in  Sussman,  op.  clt.  supra  note 
17.  at  41. 

"  Ellrod  and  Melaney.  supra  note  40.  at 
287. 

■^Sussman,  op.  clt.  supra  note  17,  at  42-43. 

■*  Cosullch.  Juvenile  Court  Laws  of  the 
Uni-ed  States  60    (1939). 


In  the  great  majority  of  Juvenile  court 
acts  the  court's  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions  which  give  crim- 
inal courts  concurrent  and.  in  a  few  In- 
stances, exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  specific 
categories  of  juvenile  cases  Other  acts 
provide  that  thiie  juvenile  court  may.  in  Its 
discretion,  waive  Jurisdiction  to  criminal 
courts.  These  exceptions  are  usually  de- 
scribed In  terms  of  the  age  of  the  child  and 
the  nature  of  the  offense.'"  Thus,  there  is 
legal  Justification  for  the  Imprisonment  of 
a  certain  number  of  children  and  youths; 
however,  the  degree  to  which  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Juvenile  court  has  failed  In  ap- 
plication Is  indicated  by  the  large  ntunb>er 
of  Juveniles  who  are  serving  sentences  in 
State  and  Federal  prisons  "  Finally.  In  a 
number  of  jurisdictions,  it  has  been  possible 
for  a  child  committed  to  a  training  school 
by  a  Juvenile  court  to  be  thereafter  trans- 
ferred to  a  penal  Institution  without  a  court 
order.™  The  effect,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
juvenile  Is  Incarcerated  as  a  criminal  with- 
out benefit  of  arraignment,  trial  by  jury,  or 
any  of  the  other  protections  usiially  sectirad 
by  the  \JS  Constitution  to  a  person  accused 
of  crime. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    BCCOMMENDATIONS 

The  cornerstone  of  parens  patriae  Is  the 
concept  that  the  Interests  of  the  State  and 
the  welfare  of  the  child  are  In  harmony,  not 
in  conflict.  From  this  the  presumption  arises 
that  the  State,  acting  as  a  substitute  parent. 
will  act  considerately  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  child  and  will  competently  control  and 
rear  the  child.  Upon  the  truth  of  these 
promises  rests  the  Justification  for  invoking 
the  doctrine. 

By  the  same  token.  If  the  State  fails  to 
keep  the  promises  upon  which  the  mutual 
compact  theory  of  the  American  Juvenile 
court  is  based.  Juvenile  courts  cannot  Justi- 
fiably abrogate  the  constitutional  protections 
of  criminal  due  process  or  intervene  In  the 
lives  of  children  without  a  finding  of  crim- 
inal guilt.  Unless  the  State  Is  required  to 
make  good  Its  promises.  American  Juveniles 
will  have  exchanged  the  precious  heritage  of 
individual  freedom  under  law  for  the 
tyranny  of  State  intervention  whenever  the 
State  considers  that  its  Interests  are  af- 
fected. 

Those  interested  in  Justice  for  children, 
as  well  as  those  concerned  with  their  social 
welfare  now  and  In  the  future,  cannot  afford 
to  be  complacent  about  the  outcome  of  this 
Issue.  They  must  Insist  that  the  Stat*  take 
prompt  steps  to  perform  on  its  promises.  If 
the  Juvenile  court  Is  not  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  legal  history,  those  interested 
In  its  phlloeophy  must  strongly  urge  (1) 
that  legislatures  provide  Juvenile  courts  with 
sufficient  trained  Judges  and  adequate  pro- 
fessional staff  to  dispose  patiently  yet  ex- 
peditiously of  all  cases  referred  to  them;  (2) 
that  Juvenile  court  procedures  which  afford 
due  process  and  fair  treatment  for  the  child 
and  his  parents,  and  which  prevent  the  un- 
warranted Intervention  of  overzealous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  in  their  private  lives, 
be  formulated  by  bar  associations  and  put 
Into  universal  application;  (3)  that  system- 
atic procedures  for  aswsslng  the  neieds  of 
children  coming  before  these  courts  be 
developed  by  behavioral  scientist*;  and  (4) 
that  the  State  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  the  construction  and  adequate  staffing 
of  institutions  expressly  designed  to  provide 
for  delinquent  Juveniles  the  care,  guidance, 
and   discipline  that  should  have   been  pro- 


"  Tappan.  "Children  and  Youth  in  the 
Criminal  Court."  261  Annals  128.  129-130 
(1949). 

■-  Tappan.  op.  clt.  supra  note  12.  at  427, 
table  25. 

^'  Rubin.  "Protecting  the  Child  In  the  Juve- 
nile Court,"  43  J.  Crlm  L..  Crlm.   and   Pol 
Scl.  425.  439   (1052). 
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vlded  by  their  parents.  Unless  these  things 
are  done,  and  done  promptly,  the  Juvenile 
court  movement  Is  In  grave  danger  of 
foundering.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  regarded 
the  establishment  of  the  Juvenile  court  in 
America  as  one  of  the  most  significant  ad- 
vances In  the  administration  of  Justice  since 
the  Magna  Charta.-*  But  the  bright  hope 
of  this  new  form  of  Jurisprudence  could  be 
muffed  out  by  failure  of  legislatures  to  sup- 
port the  Juvenile  courts  and  to  carry  through 
on  their  promises. 

Who.  then,  must  Insist  that  the  State  make 
good  on  Its  obllgatloixs;  who  shall  "catch  the 
conscience  of  the  King"?  Parents  and  chil- 
dren have  the  most  at  stake:  but  the  parents 
of  delinquent  youths  and  antisocial  children 
are  the  least  adequate  of  all  the  breed  and 
their  children  are  Inarticulate  and  unor- 
ganized. Unselfish  persons  and  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  welfare  of  children 
abound,  but  only  occasionally  do  State  and 
Federal  legUIutors  pay  heed  to  their  requests 
If  the  compact  Is  to  be  enforced,  the  per- 
sons who  will  have  t.3  require  compliance 
by  the  State  with  its  Juvenile  court  obliga- 
tions are  the  Juvenile  court  Judges  them- 
selves. 

These  men  and  women  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  Judicial  office  and  sworn  to  carry 
out  the  juvenile  court  law,  the  mutual  com- 
pact previously  described.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  must  protect  the  child  and  his  parents 
from  the  community's  vengeance  or  the  un- 
warranted encroachment  of  the  State  on  the 
family's  Individual  rights:  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  give  due  consideration  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. The  strength  of  the  Juvenile  court 
movement  depends  upon  their  ability  to  dis- 
charge this  dual  role  effectively.  In  behalf 
of  children  in  trouble — and  an  unpopular  re- 
sponsibility it  may  be — they  must  insist  that 
the  State  keep  Its  promises 

"We  have  to  think  of  the  right  of  the 
court  to  probation  service,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislature  to  guarantee  Its 
adequacy  In  the  courts."  ••  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
compact  for  which  the  State  has  responsi- 
bility. Judges  should  request  appropria- 
tions for  trained  staff,  psychiatric  clinics, 
and  research  projects  as  necessities  rather 
than  as  alms  and  benevolent  gratuities. 

All  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
advancement  of  the  Juvenile  court  philos- 
ophy should  press  for  prompt  State  action 
and  should  support  appropriate  legislation 
on  behalf  of  Juvenile  courts.  But.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  mantle  of  leadership  In 
this  cause  must  fall  onto  the  shoulders  of 
Juvenile  court  Judges.  They  must  require 
that  any  Invocation  of  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ens patriae  l>e  supported  by  a  quid  pro  quo 
In  the  Interests  of  the  child  It  is  the 
obligation  and  duty  of  each  Juvenile  court 
Judge  to  demand,  unequivocally  and  con- 
sistently, that  the  State  keep  Its  part  of 
the  bargain 


I  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RoosrvELT  for  the  duration  of 
the  meeting  of  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


lative   program  and   any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Martin  of  Nebraska  »at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry)  for  15  minutes  on 
June  8. 

Mr.   ScHERER    (at   the  request  of   Mr 
Barry)    for  15  minutes  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Peighan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)   for  15  minutes  on  tomorrow. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Passman  and  to  include  an  edito- 
rial. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoLAND»  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoRAN  to  include  tables  and  ex- 
tend his  material  in  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE,  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss.  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  and  to 
include  a  table  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoBisON. 

The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Barry)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  BoYKiN. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administiation,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napoll;  and 

HR  5178  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Revnolds  Feal  Corp..  New  York,  NY.,  and  the 
Lvdlck  R(X>fing  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  accord- 
ingly "at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pm  > 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  7,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  w-ere  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
<m  examination  of  the  leasing  of  Govern- 
ment-owned aircraft  test  engines  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the  period 
January  1,  1959,  to  December  31,  1960:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
17(a)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  pertaining  to  the  salary  of  the 
Government  Comptroller";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  section  l(f  t 
of  the  act  of  June  1.  1960  (74  Stat  151);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  accounting  system  and 
related  matters  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(HHFA);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

994  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Science  and    .Astronautics. 


"•Guides  for  Juvenile  Court  Judges  127 
(1957). 

"  Turnbladh.  "Half  JusUce."  2  NPPA 
J6urnal  306  (1956),  emphasis  supplied  In 
original. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILLS     AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  133.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States; 

S  1841.  An  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County,  N.  Mex.;  and 

S  J  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15.  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 


REPORTS  OF  CO^!MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7189.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween such  States:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  451)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ASPINALL: 
HR.  7475.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
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areas  of  Information,  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agenclM  of 
the  US.  Oovernment  and  private  Institutions 
;r.: created  In  or  concerned  directly  with  the 
promotion,  advancement.  Increase,  and  dif- 
rosion  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and 
to  direct  and  administer  US  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    BERRY 
H  R  7476    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a   commission    on    problems   of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (by  request): 
HR  7477.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  409  o'. 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  requiring 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congress 
c-oncernlng  eligible  public  building  projects; 
to   the  Committee   on   Public   Works. 

By   Mr.   CURTIS  of   Missouri; 
HR.7478.   A  bill   to  amend  section   170(b) 
(li    of   the   Internal    Revenue    Code;    to   the 
Comjnittee   on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr  HARRIS 
HR.  7479.  K  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  World  War  II  losses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interst.\te  and  F'-rPtgri 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H  R.  7480    K    bi;;    to    a.ssist    the    States    to 
provide   additional   facilities   for   research   at 
the   State   agrlcultur.ol   experiment   stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  .Apiculture. 

By  Mr    KEOGH 
H.R.  7481     A  bill  to  amend  section  170(b) 
(1)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr    McMILL.^N 
H  R.  7482    A    bill    t^    amend    the   Life    In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved  June    13.    1934,   as   amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    CLEM  MILLER: 
HR.  7483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of   cooperative  outdoor   recreation 
research  centers;   to  the  Committee  on  Lnte- 
r;.>r  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    MONAGAN; 
H  R  7484    A  bi'.:   to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Interna!  Kevoi.ie  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect   to  legisl.iti-.*"    proposals;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  'Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MOSS 
H  R.  7485  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
ti.e  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  .Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  property 
friund  on  premises  owned  or  leaj&ed  by  the 
United  Spates  m.iy  he  re'urned  '•o  the  finder 
if  the  owner  cannot  oe  found;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  7486.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  prijgrams  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  /.ntarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
^ot  be  limited  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
-e'-iting.  and  dispersing  of  Information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
searcii.  and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  comnaunications.  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  Instltu- 
lions  Interested  in  or  concerned  directly  with 
the  promotion,  advancement,  increase,  and 
dilTuslon  of  knowledge  of  the  .Antarctic;  and 
to  direct  and  administer  US  Antarctic  pro- 
grants  in  the  national  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr  QUIE 
H  R.  7487  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
p^aK.e  i  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insu;  ir   Affairs 

By  Mr   RIVERS  •  .1  Alaska: 
H  R.  7488    A  bill   to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title   C    of    title    10.    United    States   Code,    to 
authorize   the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 


velop the  St.;uth  Barrow  gasfleld.  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reser'.e  No  4.  fvir  the  pvirjxjse  of 
making  g.xs  aviilable  for  sale  to  the  native 
village  of  Barr  >w  and  to  other  non-Federal 
communities  ind  Installations,  and  for 
other  purpose.^  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.   SAYLOR: 

H  R.  7489  A  bill  to  provide  for  ctmtinulty 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  institu- 
tions Interested  in  or  concerned  directly  with 
the  promotion,  advancement.  Increase,  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and 
to  direct  and  aflminlster  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams In  the  national  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  7490.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  ma- 
rine mammals  on  the  high  seas,  nnd  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HR  7491  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  result- 
ing complete  aphonia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K   UDALL: 

H  R.  7492.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
8e-506,  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  199),  ap- 
proved June  11.  1960,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY   (by  request): 

H  R  7493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  making 
and  enforcement  of  regulations  at  water 
supply  projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  environs,  and  for  other  purpKjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   GOODELL: 

HR  7494  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  and  territories  for  educational 
purposes  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  7495,  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  donation 
of  surplus  per9<jnal  property  to  union  locals 
for  use  In  apprentice  training  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By   Mr.   LINDSAY: 

H  R,  7496,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant 
to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  dividend  distributions  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and 
result  in  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
underlying  stock  is  exceeded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN; 

H.R.7497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  :is  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  NnUI^: 

H  R  7498.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  southern  Inter- 
state nuclear  compact,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  VAN  ZANDT; 

HR  7499.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Corregldor  Bataan  Memorial 
Commission,  of  $7,500  000,  to  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5. 
1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


B>  Mr  .MORGAN: 
H  R.  7500.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower,  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKJ: 
H  R  7501  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  tt)  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  lor 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Commute*  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HA Y8: 
H  R  7502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corfjs  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  < 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
H  R  7503  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on  Ff)r- 
elgn  Affair-? 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER 
H  R  7504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corjjs  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  MERROW: 
H  R  7505  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  erf  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H  R,  7506  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland 
H  R.  7507  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested 
countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  YATES 
H  R  7508  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  KINO  of  UUh: 
H  R  7509  A  bin  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  offices:  to  the  Contimlttee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service 

HR  7510  A  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  In  the  act  of  September  2  1958,  re- 
lating to  the  exchange  of  lands  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Navajo  Tribe:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
HR  7511  A  bill  to  revise  the  effective 
dates  of  certain  Increases  In  compensation 
granted  to  employees  of  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  MOULDER: 
HR.  7512  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  a  class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.7513.  A  bin  to  resUte  terms  of  the 
grants  covering  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Game  Preserve  to  permit  It  to 
comply  with  current  Louisiana  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint     resolution     to     com- 
memorate  the   75th   anniversary  of   the   In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr,    BATTIN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    325    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  con- 
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structlon  of  an  lnter.st.ite  h.^hwav  i:i  Mon- 
tana;   to    the    Commltt'>e   on    Public    Works 
By   Mr     HIESTAND 

H  Res  326  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Hou.we  on  tax-exempt  contribu- 
tions to  sectire  release  of  per!»ons  held  in 
custody  by  the  Governnent  of  Cuba,  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Means 

H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  to  express  the 
■ense  of  the  House  on  tie  application  of  the 
Logan  Act  to  private  correspondence  with 
foreign  governments;  tD  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMOIIIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER  Mi 
lature  of  tlie  btate  of  ( 
Izlng  the  President  and 
United  Stat«'8  relative 
boycott  of  American  ri 
lnd\i«try;  t+j  the  Coinm 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  th 
State  of  Louisiana,  men 
dent  and  the  Congress 
relative  to  House  Co 
15  of  the  LeKislature  of 
lates  to  Federal  aid  to  p 
Committee   on   Ways   ai 


■morlal  of  the  Legls- 
"aiifornia.  memorial- 
the  Congress  of  the 
to  the  Arab  league 
tlzens.  business  and 
::tee  on  Foreign  Af- 

e  Legislature  of  the 
lorlallzlng  the  Presl- 
3f  the  United  States 
icurrent  Resolution 
Loulslarui.  which  re- 
ublic  schools;  to  the 
id    Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .^ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolution.';  were  introduced 
and  severally  rcferre<t  as  follows: 

By  Mr     ADDABBO: 
HR  7514    A  bill  for  ihe  relief  of  Mercedes 
Robinson,    to    the    Corunlttee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 


By   Mr    COAD: 
HR.  7515    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Toth     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv    Mr     COLLIER 
HR  7518    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anj-elikl 
Pf.vchari:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    7517     A   bill   f  >  >r    the   relief    of   Georgia 
KoiUntza,     t  >    the    Committee    on     the    Ju- 
diciarv 

HR  7518  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
John  K\Tlakopc;ulo8;  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judlciarv 

Bv    Mr     FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  7519.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gin  Glm 
Hang;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HAIJ'ERN: 
H  R,  7520.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jorge 
Fong;    to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 
H  R  7521    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrv  Ng 
Kam    Ore;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   MATTHAS: 
H  R  7522    A    blU    for    the    relief    oX    Col. 
Harold  S.  Morton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  7523.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Eva 
Laner;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROBERTS: 
H.R.  7524.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs, 
Hanna  Dlderman  Rosental;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HR  7525    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Margarita  M.  Resplclo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R  7526    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Edith 
■Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR  7527    A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Vlc- 
Ujria    Kendall;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    HANSEN: 
H  R  7528.  A   bUl   for   the    relief   of    Ki    Su 
(Theresa)    Motin;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 

and  referred  as  follows: 

166.  By  Mr  U.BONATI .  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No  48  adopt^-d  in  the  72d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  IUIixjU.  relative  to 
tile  US  Internal  Revenue  Service  requiring 
payment  of  income  taxes  without  permitting 
deductions  of  expenses  of  members  of  legis- 
latures who  have  no  other  occupation  by 
reason  of  retirement,  or  otherwise:  nnd  that 
the  Honorable  Ge«orce  Aikfj*  US  Senator 
from  Vermont,  has  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  (S.  587)  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

167.  By  Mr  MON.'^GAN:  Petition  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commisslcn  re- 
garding the  extent  of  partlcipauon  of  the 
General  Services  Adminifitration  in  pruceed- 
uigs  before  regulatory  agencies,  to  ti.e  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

168  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  E..sho 
Oshlro,  Naha  City,  Okinawa,  relative  to  re- 
questing legislation  for  payment  of  VS. 
funds  for  compensation  for  certain  dam- 
ages; to  the  Committee  on  Foreig-n  .Affairs. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  Harumasa  Ire:  mayor 
of  Kadena  Son,  Okinawa,  relitlre  to  request- 
ing legislation  for  settlement  of  Ryufcyiian 
pre-treaty  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

170.  Also,  peution  of  Eisho  Kawasaki  and 
Klhei  Shlroma,  mayors  of  Tamagusuku  and 
Iheya  Son,  Okinawa,  relatlTe  to  requesting 
legislation  for  compensation  for  certain  dam- 
ages;   to  the  Committee   on  Foreign   Affairs. 

171.  Also,  petition  of  Hajime  Takara,  Naha 
City.  Bytikyus,  relative  to  requesting  com- 
pensation for  certain  damages  to  the  Ryu- 
kyuan  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cur  Debt  to  Our  War  Heroes 


EXTENSION  C'F  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

.    r     M.^S,S.M    H'SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  .EPREiiENT.ATlVES 
Tuesday .  Jine  6   19€1 

Mr.  DONOHUE  M:'  Speaker  la.'^t 
May  30.  1961.  appropriate  Memo;  lal  Day 
cxerci.ses,  hononnR  ihe  heroic  dead  of 
all  our  i^ars,  were  held  on  the  Commoii 
In  my  home  city  of  ^Vorcester.  Mass. 

The  exercises  wero  principally  spon- 
sored by  the  Willie  Grout  Camp.  Sons  of 
Uiiion  Veteraiis.  and  were  very  well  at- 
tended by  local  citizens  and  members  of 
the  various  veterans  orj^aiiization.*-  in  the 
area. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  these 
exercises  and  I  have  been  asked  to  in- 
clude here  the  address  I  delivered,  which 
follows : 

Memorial   Dat    Extn.;sF..s     W  )RC».>rtR 
Common,    M/ y    30     ly61 
It  is  a  high  prlv'.leeH  •<>  ^o'.n  with  you  today 
In   paylnu:   iribu'e   t  .   '    e    lier^ic   dead  of  all 
our  wars 

This  ceremonv  .ery  \;vidly  and  timely  re- 
minds us  that  the  indl\idual»  we  commemo- 
rate today  wUIlngly  trave  up  thetr  lives  for 
their   beliefs.      In    dwe!  lug    upon    their   suf- 
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lerlngs  and  deaths  in  combat  against  the 
enemy  we  are  virtually  forced  to  ask  our- 
selves, what  are  we  willing  to  give  up  to 
further  preserve  the  beliefs  for  which  they 
died? 

This  question  realistically  recalls  the  great 
obligations  we  have  to  our  living  veterans 
and  those  whom  our  departed  heroes  have 
left  behind. 

A  grateful  and  Uessed  country  will  not.  I 
am  sure,  ever  permit  our  history  books  to 
show  that  the  widows  and  family  members 
of  those  who  died  in  war  were  denied  a  good 
measure  of  the  material  assistance  which 
would  have  been  provided  for  them  by  de- 
voted husbands  and  fathers  had  they  lived. 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  never  allow  it  to  be  said  that  our  han- 
dicapped war  veterans  were  forgotten  and 
neglected  In  their  rehabilitation  needs  or  de- 
nied the  medical  and  hospital  facilities  to 
which  they  are  legally  and  morally  entitled. 

The  t>eBt  guarantee  for  the  promotion  of 
genuine  patriotism  among  those  who  could 
possibly  be  called  in  the  future  Is  a  dem- 
onstmtion  of  how  we  have  met  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  have  served  m  the  past. 

It  Is  well  for  us,  also,  to  emphasize  today 
the  beliefs  of  those  who  have  served  and 
are  gone.  In  summary,  they  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  and  his  posses,«!inn 
of  Inalienable  rights  and  liberties  granted  by 
the  Creator 

By  their  deaths,  those  we  commemorate 
tocLiy  retained  these  beliefs  and  rights  for 
ne. 

Just  as  in  the  day  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
paying  tribute  here,  we  are  now  again  chal- 


lenged by  an  enemy  that  has  openly  de- 
clared their  determination  to  take  swnr  the 
Crod-glven  rieht.s  we,  and  the  other  fre^ 
peoples,  enjoy  and  place  uh  all  under  the 
tyrannical  yi.  ke  oi  atheistic  communism. 

Tiie  scheme  of  their  accomplislimer.t  has 
not  yet  reached  tlie  point  of  open  mnuary 
aggression,  and  may  G-d  ^thux  that  it  never 
will. 

Instead,  they  are  projecting  a  cold  ■war 
strategy,  •with  which  we  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly familiar,  of  provoktne  irritation 
on  one  day  and  hypocritical  gestures  for 
peaceful   negotiation  on   the    next. 

Their  obvious,  ultimate  hope  is  'hat  by 
inciting  prolonjted  discouragenoent.  divisic:.. 
dissension,  and  peaceful  yeari.iii^r  aniui^g 
ourselves  and  our  allies  we  wi.l  finally  be- 
come so  frustrated,  su  ?jft.  to  e.Nl.austed. 
and  so  spiritless,  they  will  be  able  to  sub- 
Jugate  us  all  without  any   violent   struggle. 

Their  indictment  of  us.  in  brief.  Is  that 
we  have  lost  the  genuine  characte^r  for  na- 
tional patriotlatn,  that  our  traditional  uni- 
fied courage  has  been  dissipated  and  that 
our  historical  capacity  for  sacrifice  has  dis- 
appeared. We  must  then  urgently  and 
promptly  show  them  that  the  charges  in 
their   indictment   are   false 

Tlie  President  of  the  Un'U^d  Stj\tes  has 
issued  a  rei.ewed  call  for  ail  Americans  v? 
Join  in  concerted  action  to  meet  and  deleat 
the  Russian  cold  w;ir  strategy.  He  has 
voiced  a  most  solemn  warning  for  aU  In- 
dividuals and  segments  of  AxneTictm  society 
to  unite  in  demonstrating  willingness  to 
undergo  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  show  the 
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Russian  leaders  that  they  are  wrong  In 
their  convictions  about  the  American  people. 

He  has  Indicated  his  own  belief  that 
this  cold  war  struggle  with  the  Communist. 
dictators  may  well  be  extended  over  an 
indetinite  period  during  which  we  may  ex- 
perience frustrating  reverses  a,s  well  as 
encouraging  triumphs. 

This  Nation  Is  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  Our  forebearers  came  to 
these  shores  to  escape  tyranny  and  to  live 
in  peace  Our  purpose  today  is  to  maintain 
peace,  with  honor.  I  kmiw  that  this  Gov- 
ernment wtU  never  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
such  peace  But  to  accomplish  that  peace, 
and  avert  the  wholesale  destruction  of  nu- 
clear war.  we  must  convince  the  Russian 
leaders  that  peaceful  negotiation  Is  their 
own   wisest  and  best  choice. 

The  only  way  we  can  convince  them  of 
that  fact  is  by  a  national  demonstration 
of  patriotic  willingness  to  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  as  our 
forefathers  did,  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
and  liberty  In  a  new  and  better  world  of 
the  future. 

The  men  and  women  whom  we  publicly 
honor  this  morning  gave  up  their  lives  for 
this  heroic  purpose  If  this  ceremony  is  to 
have  any  real  meaning,  we  must  stand  ready 
to  do  the  same 

Let  us  pray  the  Almighty  to  give  us  the 
united  character,  strength,  and  courage  to 
fulfill  the  trust  placed  m  us  by  those  who 
died  for  God  and  for  country. 


When  Freedom  Diet  in  Its  Sleep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NrW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
ever-increasing  pleasure  for  me  to  ob- 
serve the  rising  star  of  my  congressional 
neighbor,  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  of  the  43d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  Although  young  both 
in  years  and  in  legislative  experience. 
"Charlie's"  personality,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  fighting  heart,  and,  above  all, 
his  abundant  commonsense,  have  dem- 
onstrated to  all  of  us  in  the  short  time 
he  has  been  with  us  that  here,  indeed, 
is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  Honorable 
"Dan"  Reed,  who  for  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  served  both  the  43d  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  and  his  Na- 
tion in  this  body. 

Congressman  Goodell  was  the  mam 
speaker  at  the  Memorial  Day  services 
held  this  year  at  Geneseo,  NY.  His  ad- 
dress was  both  stirring  and  thought 
provoking.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  that  address : 
The  Most  Icnomintovs  Death  of  The.m  All 

It  Is  an  awesome  experience  for  me  each 
time  I  return  to  the  fertile  acreage  of  the 
43d  Congressional  District  in  New  York  Stat-e 
from  the  frenetic  activity  In  our  Nation's 
Capital.  It  is  so  easy  to  lose  all  perspective 
when  you  go  on  and  on,  shuffling  reams  of 
paper  and  debating  momenU^us  Issues  so  far 
away  from  the  people  who  are  most  directly 
concerned.  At  times  the  Issues  almost  be- 
come unreal — something  out  of  a  ridiculous, 
insane  fantasy.  It  Is  then  that  a  man  must 
return  to  the  soli  and  to  his  people  m  search 
of  new  Inspiration  and  dedication. 


I  have  Journeyed  from  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  be  with  you  today,  not  alone  to  express 
a  message  In  words,  but  perhaps  even  more 
unportantly,  to  draw  from  you  a  renewed 
dedication  of  spirit,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity.  I  always  point  with  particular 
pride  to  the  fact  that  I  represent  such  good 
people  In  the  Genesee  Valley.  Cherishing 
the  people  and  the  area  as  I  do,  this  occa- 
sion Is  especially  meaningful  for  me. 

We  are  gathered  on  Memorial  Day  so  that 
the  children  can  have  a  good  time,  bo  that 
all  of  us  may  relax  from  our  dally  chores 
with  those  we  love,  and  so  that  all  of  you 
may  practice  your  self-dlsclpllne  In  sitting 
through  a  dry  and  tiresome  address  by  your 
Congressman.  But  we  are  gathered  together 
for  other  reasons.  This  Is  a  time  when  we 
pause  to  look  beyond  ourselves.  We  do  so, 
first,  by  turning  backward  and  remembering 
the  blazing  glory  along  with  the  humble 
grime  and  ache  of  the  past.  We  remember 
those  among  our  ftimlly  and  nelghtx)rs  who 
have  made  the  final  sacrifice.  In  order  that 
you  and  I  might  live  In  freedom.  If  we  can 
recapture  In  our  hearts  today  Just  a  small 
part  of  the  agony  they  knew,  our  gathering 
will  be  more  meaningful  than  Just  a  happy 
frolic  for  the  family. 

People  have  died,  have  bled,  have  suffered. 
Seldom  does  a  hero  die  with  flags  waving 
In  the  breeze,  trumpets  sounding  their  clar- 
ion call  or  p)eople  cheering.  Nor  do  they 
know  In  tho.se  final  moments  the  solemn. 
simple  peace  of  taps  sounded  at  sundown 
They  usually  die  In  fear  and  dirt,  uncer- 
tainty and  pain,  loneliness  and  chaos.  The 
men  and  women  we  honor  today  fought  to 
live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die  In  order 
that  you  and  I  might  live  to  carry  forward 
the   banner   of  freedom. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  fizzle.  If  we  do  not 
relive  In  our  hearts  for  a  few  moments  the 
tragedies  of  the  past. 

But  Memorial  Day  Ifi  not  Just  a  time  for 
turning  our  eyes  backward.  It  Is  an  occa- 
sion for  appreciating  the  past,  while  facing 
resolutely  Into  the  future.  Yes,  It  Is  a 
time  for  bands  and  parades,  for  family  pic- 
nics and  fun.  for  Joyful  living.  Those  are 
the  trappings  that  symbolize  a  part  of  our 
tribute  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  past.  We 
cannot  celebrate  this  day  only  In  sadness  and 
tears  of  despair  for  what  Is  forever  past.  We 
are  alive.  In  the  shadow  of  the  past,  we 
can  yet  pronounce  simply  and  truthfully 
that  the  future  belongs  to  us.  What  kind  of 
future?  Will  It  be  worthy  of  the  storied 
pasf  Will  the  future  of  today  build  our 
children's  future  for  tomorrow?  Or  will 
these  wonderful  bundles  of  energy  and  love 
we  call  children  In  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures "Inherit  the  wind"? 

Many  of  you  may  say,  "Don't  talk  to  me 
about  missiles  and  nuclear  bombs  and  space- 
ships lliose  are  things  that  are  beyond 
me  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  to  pre- 
vent the  human  race  from  raining  missiles 
of  desolation  on  each  other?" 

Now  I  agree  that  neither  you  nor  I  will 
have  much  to  say  about  the  final  decisions 
as  to  the  survival  of  mankind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  a  long  preparation  for 
destruction  as  well  as  for  discovery.  No 
man — no  woman — will  be  entirely  exempt 
from  blame  If  mankind  eventually  commits 
mass  suicide  and  wipes  the  race  from  the 
face  of  the  globe.  'Washington,  D  C  .  seems 
a  long  way  from  the  day-to-day  business  af- 
fairs In  Geneseo  and  Livingston  County. 
And  much  farther  away  are  Paris — where 
our  President  will  meet  shortly  with  De 
Gaulle — or  Vienna — where  our  President  will 
meet  at  the  summit  with  Khrushchev. 
Nonetheless  the  support  of  every  American 
is  Important  to  the  President  at  times  like 
these  It  is  esp>ecially  important  when  you 
think  he's  wrong  and  you  are  critical  of  the 
President,  yet  stand  behind  him  through  a 
crisis  as  our  leader. 


But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tcxlay,  not  about 
the  mighty,  world-shaking  problems  In 
Washington.  Geneva,  or  Paris,  but  about 
those  things  that  you  can  do — every  day — 
here  In  Geneseo  or  wherever  else  you  go 
about  "shuffling  off  your  mortal  coll"  On 
this  Memorial  Day  1961  what  can  you  and 
I  do  about  the  unknown  expanse  of  the 
future  that  lies  before  us? 

Not  long  ago  our  own  gcxxi  Senator 
KzATiNG  delivered  a  moving  addresa  In 
Olean.  NY.  He  concluded  with  words  to 
this  eflect.  and  I  paraphrase:  "Freedom  ha« 
died  In  many  ways  over  the  history  of  the 
world  It  haa  died  on  the  battlefields.  In 
deception  and  Intrigue,  In  revolution,  in  the 
grasping  selfishness  of  Ita  leaders.  In  Ignor- 
ance. But  the  worst — the  most  Ignomini- 
ous— death  of  them  all.  Is  when  freedom 
dies  In  Its  sleep" 

There  Is  abroad  In  the  streets  of  Geneseo 
today  a  deadly  sleeping  sickness  It  hasn't 
afflicted  too  many  of  our  robust,  self-reliant 
Livingston  folk — not  nearly  as  many  slb  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  reaches  epi- 
demic proportions  In  the  slums  of  our  cities 
and  has  spread  to  the  suburbs  It  Is  the 
most  contagious  disease  known  to  mankind. 
It  has  many  different  names  Some  call  it 
"Govern-me-ltls":  others  prefer  "Support- 
me-ltls";  you  might  call  It  "Cancer  of  the 
Lazy  Bone"  But  whatever  name  you  put 
on  It.  the  disease  Is  the  same.  It  breeds  In 
Its  most  deadly  form  In  ruitlons  that  have 
reached  the  age  of  maturity  and  abundance 
It  Is  the  great  destroyer  of  civilizations  In 
their  prime  of  life  Free  Americans  have 
climbed  to  a  new  summit  of  abundance  and 
well-being,  a  summit  far  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  Yet  we  have  the 
dread  disease  attacking  our  vital  organs.  It 
Is  a  sleeping  sickness  because  It  dulls  the 
sense  of  a  nation,  gives  Its  citizens  a  feeling 
of  euphoria — all  Is  well — while  It  kills  from 
within. 

Perhaps  you  know  someone  who  has  this 
disease  or  Is  a  carrier?  Its  not  easy  to  tell. 
Your  son,  your  aunt,  your  neighbor  may  have 
It.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  skin  rash 
as  In  measles  or  scarlet  fever  Although  the 
victim  usually  finds  the  reclining  position 
most  comfortable,  he  has  no  pain,  and  no 
fever  at  all.  Here  are  some  of  the  symptoms. 
Watch  out  for  them;  they  wont  hurt  you 
too  much,  but  they'll   kill   your  country. 

1.  A  feeling  that  hard  work  Is  to  be 
avoided.  If  possible,  but  In  any  event  kept  to 
a  minimum  No  longer  Is  hard  productive 
labor — the  utilizing  to  the  fullest  a  person's 
skills  and  potential — recognized  as  one  of  the 
deep  satisfactions  In  life. 

2.  A  belief  that  honesty  and  high  moral 
standards  are  relative — relative  to  what  some 
of  your  neighbors  apply  In  their  lives  or 
perhaps  to  the  standards  of  our  Hollywood 
and  TV  scenarios.  The  usual  excuse  for  this 
kind  of  action  Is,  "Well,  If  I  don't  do  It  I 
won't  survive  long  In  this  business  " 

3.  A  feeling  that  somebody  has  got  to  do 
something  about  that  problem  In  the  com- 
munity, but  I  haven't  got  time.  This  usually 
ends  up  In  passing  the  problem  to  those  in 
the  community  who  truly  have  the  least 
time  or,  worse.  Ignoring  the  problem  entirely. 

4.  A  feeling  that  somehow  there  Is  a  col- 
lective wisdom  about  government  that  will 
solve  our  problems  better  for  us  than  we  can 
accomplish  on  our  own. 

5.  A  feeling  that  we  live  In  an  unreal  world 
In  which  money  that  comes  from  Washing- 
ton Is  like  manna  from  heaven.  No  one  has 
to  pay  extra  taxes  for  It,  because  we  can 
borrow  the  money  and  Increase  the  national 
debt,  or  raise  the  money  from  economic 
growth  or  some  other  economic  theory  that 
seemingly  avoids  the  burden  ever  falling  back 
onto  the  taxpayer. 

6.  A  feeling  that  what  we  can  do  as  In- 
dividuals Is  too  small  to  make  any  difference. 
Let's  appeal  to  government  to  do  It  for  us 
The  bigger  the  government  and  the  further 
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^^gj  from  us.  the  better,  because  It  will  be 
\em  likely  to  call  on  us  as  Individuals  to  take 
up  our  own  share  Thb  feeling  persists  In 
spite  of  the  undenlab  e  truth  that  the 
genuinely  great  personal  crises  are  almost  al- 
ways the  person-to-persc  n  Issues  that  every 
one  of  us  has  a  part  In  creating  and  solving 
So  there  we  have  named  Just  six  sj-mp- 
toms  of  this  dread  dls.?ase.  Each  of  you 
could  name  many  more.  But  starting  with 
those  six — avoiding  hard  work  like  the 
plague,  compromising  aonesty  and  moral 
standards,  leaving  community  problems  to 
others,  revering  the  cnnectlve  wisdom  of 
government.  Imagining  that  government 
spending  money  comes  from  somewhere 
other  than  the  people  themselves,  and  de- 
grading the  Impori.  «  at  one's  own  Indi- 
vidual contribution  In  human  affairs — those 
six  give  you  the  Idea  of  the  character  of  this 
Bleeping  Blckne«s  that  afflicts  our  beloved 
Nation 

They  all  add  up  to  a  Iors  In  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  a  free  pe<  p!e  We  have  grad- 
ually allowed  ourselvea  to  be  lulled  Into  a 
defen.ielrss  mnc'tlon  We  engage  In  con- 
stant d.»rnRslon«  abou*  which  C»ovemment 
programs  wli:  rive  the  moat  things  to  the 
most  people  No  longer  do  we  look  upon 
government  as  a  m*aiis  of  caring  for  the 
unfortunate  and  exparidlng  the  opportuni- 
tie«  for  the  fortunatf  Government  now 
must  care  for  tx  th  ihe  unfortunate  and  the 
fortunat*.  The  rl.issi :  phrase  of  Senator 
Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire,  tells  us  where 
we're   beaded: 

"A  government  that  gives  you  everything 
you  want,  <  iids  up  taking  everything  you've 
got   " 

Each  of  you  has  ability,  skill,  a  special 
attribute  God  n..ide  us  all  with  a  function 
we  could  perform  better  than  snvone  els*" 
in  the  world.  Some  rr  ay  have  skKl  in  their 
hands,  other*  In  their  tongues  some  in 
their  good  IrnOcs  othert  in  their  open  hearts; 
but  eadJ  of  ui*  has  th;  t  function,  thjvt  skill. 
th»t  corabli.atlon  of  characteris'.lcs  that 
Ood  has  Riven  tJO  an  li. dividual  human  being 
at  his  crenllon  If  we  arouse  ourselves — 
shaka  off  the  :*tharpi  that  has  taken  hold 
of  our  spirits — we  c.in  yet  beat  ofT  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  that  gnan-*  at  our  Nation  from 
wlthlu. 

In  summarizing  ore's  thoughU  In  Oen- 
eeeo,  NY  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  quote  a  Waflswurtn — In  this  ctise  Henry 
Wadsworth    Longfello'v 

"Lives  of  great  men  al'.  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  Lvea  sublime. 
And  departing   leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  <jI  time 

Today,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
passed  beyond  ahead  of  us,  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  as  Individuals — analdst  freedom 
and  health  and  abundance  unknown  before 
In  the  history  of  man — to  do  the  frustrat- 
ing, perplexing.  llmMess  number  of  little 
Jobs  which  God  reqtUres  of  free  men.  If 
Americans  bestir  themselves,  there  Is  yet 
time  to  prevent  the  most  ignominious  death 
known  to  man — when  freedom  dies  In  its 
sleep. 


Present  Day  Challenges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 


or 


HON.  ALEX)lNDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSrW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Tuesday    June  6.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world  we  find  our- 
selves saddled  with  special  re.sponsibility 
and  obligation  for  serving  humanity. 


In  addition  to  being  a  major  cJ-ial- 
lenger  to  communisiii's  efTort  to  con- 
quer the  world  we  are  aI.so  mvolvea  in 
a  srreat  "boot  .straps  '  operation  by  man- 
kind t«  lift  lisoU  to  higher  standards  of 
living. 

By  experience  we  know  Hie  task  *ill 
not   be   easily   or  quickly   accomplished 

Neverthele-ss.  we  mu.st  face  up  to  the 
Job  •d.iid  do  tiie  best  we  can  to  fulfill  not 
wily  our  nspoiisibiliiies,  but  aLso  take 
advantage  ol  the  oppo:  tunities  to  serve 
mankind. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
on  highlights  of  present-day  challenges 
over  radio  station  'WGN,  Chicago.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  addre.ss 
printed    in    the    Congressional   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Retord, 
as  follow.»;: 
ExcrEPTS  OF  Address  Prffared  tor  Delivery 

BT  HON    Alexanbee  Wilit    RTrrBUCAtt,  or 

WISCONSIN.       SCNIOB       REII-BLICAN         SENATE 

Foreign  Relations  COMMrm:*  Over  Radio 
.STATTf  N  V>C>N,  Chicago.  7  30  p  m     Jt  ne  4 
1961 

Today,  the  United  States  faces  the  greatest 
opportunity   and  challenge   In  history 

At  home,  major  problems  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Economically,  some  of  the  recession  hang- 
over is  stin  with  us — although  more  and 
more  "recovery"  signs  are  appearing  en  the 
horizon. 

Politically,  the  task  of  equitably  accom- 
modating dlfTerlng  races  within  our  free 
system  Is  extremely  dimcult.  The  recent 
riots,  for  example,  have  given  ovu  Nation  a 
"black  eye"  In  the  view  of  the  world. 

Socially,  we  have  great  needs  In  eduftation, 
aging,  youth  development,  and  other  fields. 
Overall,  we — In  a  fast -progressing  age — 
need  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  utlllElng 
our  Invaluable  human  and  natural  resovirces 
Internationally,  also,  we  are  confronted 
with  great  obligations  and  re«ponsn)llities 
As  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  'head  up  ' 
the  fighting  forces  against  the  spread  of 
communism.  Tlie  Ufe-and-death  B.ruggle 
involves  not  only  military  forces,  but  also 
a  severe  testing  of  each  major  feature — 
political,  social,  economic,  Ideological,  hu- 
man— of  the  opposing  system  The  fate  of 
modern  man — and  the  survival  ol  free- 
dom— depends  up<^n  the  outcome  3f  the 
East-'West  struggle 

There  Is  need,  also,  for  helping  to  c  >nquer 
poverty.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  malnutrition. 
and  other  age-old  enemies  of  the  boiy  and 
spirit  of  mankind.  Unless  this  is  done,  there 
will  never  be  peace. 

Without  human  dignity,  man  will  not  long 
be  satisfied  or  peaceful. 

Whether  or  not  there  Is  opportunity  for 
the  human  race  to  attain  the  ultimate  m 
progress,  of  course,  depends  to  a  large  degreo 
upon   avoiding   a  third   world  war. 

To  try  to  find  ways  to  negotlati;  East- 
West  differences.  President  Kennedy  met 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Fortuiiiitely.  the 
world  eipec'ed  nc  "miracle  w  rking  "  in 
Vleima.  The  range  of  ditierences  is  so  wid*" 
and  varied  that  even  in  the  best  of  climates 
these  could  not  be  easily  or  quickly  "ironed 
out." 

By  past  experiences,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Reds  are  willing  to  negotiate  on  points 
o&ly  when: 

1.  Tbey  will  benefit  from  advantages, 
present  or  future,  to  support  the  cause  of 
communism. 

2.  Failure  to  negotiate  would  thrtaten  to 
start  a  large-scale  war. 

3.  World  opinion  Is  strong  enough  to  have 
an  impact  even  on  the  policies  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  of  Pelplng.  or 

4.  Negotiation  offers  an  opportunity  for 
progagandlzing. 


However,  the  wUlln^ness  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  meet  with  the  Krem'nn  leader  reflects, 
once  more  U.S.  wiUlngnes*  to  go  th«  extra 
mile — If  It  win  contribute  to  peace. 

In  negotiations,  however,  we  must  never 
forget  that  we,  and  the  Communists  confer 
with  the  same  words — often  through  a  vocab- 
ulary of  double  meaning — to  atttUn  different 
goals:  we,  and  the  Western  nations  want 
peace:  the  Beds  want  to  conquer  the  world. 
These  then,  are  a  few  of  the  tasks  ahead 
of  us. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  these  problems, 
this  ii  no  time  for  pessimism.  True,  history 
has  saddled  us  with  special  great  respon- 
sibilities. However  we  also  have  special 
tools — bom  of  human  ingenuity— to  enable 
us  to  make  our  cont.'-ibutlon  to  progro'ss  m 
the  world. 

A  gieat  challenge  to  modern  main  ;s  to  at- 
tain the  perspective  in  the  si^ace  age.  the 
understanding  the  new  sense  of  Inter- 
relation&iUps  of  man  and  nations  of  the 
space  age.  Upon  such  a  foundation,  we  can 
t.hen  design  the  polic:es  and  programs  to 
enaW©  us— within  our  limitations — to  make 
a  tiseful  contribution  to  man's  ultimate 
destmv. 


Tb« 


Administration    General 
Bill 


Educatioi 


EXTKN810N  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    IL'.  LNOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's geiieral  education  bill. 
H  R  7300.  IS  .supposed  to  make  more 
money  available  for  public  scliools.  but 
it  provides  no  adequate  safeguard  as- 
suring that  Stales  will  continue  their 
present  .^periding  for  public  schools. 

A  clue  to  what  may  be  ahead  can  be 
found  on  pape  6  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  June  2.  1961. 

The  newspaper  reports  that  Illinois 
legislators  arc  considering  a  proposal  to 
amend  Stale  law  .so  Slate  taxation  for 
schawl  purposes  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  P>deral  funds  expected  under 
H  R.  7300  The  State  aid  formula  of 
$252  per  pupil  would  be  retained  but 
State  spending  would  be  reduced  by 
about  S6Q  million. 

In  other  words.  Mr  Speaker,  H.R  7300 
can  and  probably  ^  ill  become  a  lax 
crutch  for  State  governments,  without 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  education. 

A.s  State  leiiislature.'-  i.hift  tax  respon- 
sibility to  Uncle  Sam.  pressure  will  in- 
crease for  still  more  Federal  spending. 
Another  lax  .■-hifl  will  follow,  and  so  on. 
The  billion  a  year  provided  in  the  cur- 
rent bill  is  just  a  trickle  compared  with 
the  torrent  to  follow. 

If  we  enact  H.R.  7300  into  law.  it  will 
be  just  a  few  short  years  before  the  full 
tax  burden  for  public  education  will  be 
shifted  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
would  then  have  a  costly,  monolithic 
educational  system  dlrect^'d  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Parents  would  have  about  as  much 
influence  over  local  schools  as  they  have 
over  the  poUcies  of  the  local  post  offlce. 
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National  Parke  for  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS.  JR. 

OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  warnin?  voices  were  raised 
less  than  a  decade  a?o  about  the  deteri- 
oration of  our  national  park  system 
Magazine  writers  described  the  tra£Bc 
jams,  the  "outdoor  slums.  "  the  poorly 
maintained  roads  and  health  hazards 
which  existed  in  so  many  of  the  parks 
we  had  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

The  response  to  those  warnings  was 
gratifying.  The  Mission  66  program 
was  initiated.  We  repaired  and  re- 
stored; we  are  trying  to  plan  ahead,  too. 
for  the  greatest  crowds  and  the  greatest 
public  use  anticipated  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  Udall,  has  taken  stock  of  Mis- 
sion 66  at  its  halfway  mark  in  an  article, 
"National  Parks  and  the  Future." 
printed  in  the  June  1961  issue  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly  '  Mr  Udall  gives 
compelling  account  of  the  difficulties 
that  arise  when  a  nation  wants  to  use 
its  parks  and  preserve  them  at  the  same 
time  His  article  should  impress  all 
Americans  with  the  need  for  care  and 
vigilance  in  our  development  of  and  our 
bEisic   philosophy  about  mational  parks. 

Impressive  as  these  arguments  are, 
however.  Secretary  Udall  makes  an  even 
more  profound  point  when  he  describes 
the  new  administration's  concern  about 
the  "ever-increasing  interest  in  the  land 
and  in  man's  relationship  to  it"  The 
Secretary  writes ; 

This  brings  into  focus  the  central  domestic 
crisis  which  confronts  America  today,  the 
fact  that  population  tends  to  outr\in  space, 
and  that  the  very  spaciousness  which  has 
formed  the  face  and  character  of  oxir  people 
Is  now  threatened  The  most  noticeable 
scarcity  in  this  society  :>f  abundance  is  land. 
The  pressures  on  otir  land — especially  land 
suitable  for  parlccs  and  outdc-^r  recreation — 
are  relentless  Another  4  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  born  into  this  country  this 
year  Given  fair  weather  each  day.  another 
300.000  acres  of  countryside  will  fall  to  bull- 
dozers, cement  mixers,  and  logging  crews. 

If  we  want  to  save  some  of  this  land  for 
parlis  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  out- 
do<3rs.  we  must  act  now. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me.  we  can  see  the 

true  dimension.s  of  the  problem  A  na- 
tion With  broad  reaches  of  open  land 
must,  nevertheless,  conserve  and  plan 
for  intensive  use. 

Secretary  Udall,  though  primarily  con- 
cerned m  this  article  about  the  national 
park  system  m  the  West,  regards  the 
problems  of  the  more  crowded  Eastern 
States  as  part  of  the  same  national 
challenge. 

America's  families — 

He  writes — 

should  have  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation within  easy  reach  of  their  homes. 
And.  properly,  they  should  rely  for  such 
recreation  on  their  State  and  local  govern- 


ments State  and  local  action  to  set  aside 
land  for  out-door  recreation  would  take  pres- 
sure off  the  national  parks,  but  more  Im- 
portant would  be  the  benefits  which  care- 
fully developed  open  land  would  bring  to 
the  corrununltles  themselves  and  to  their 
residents. 

The  Secretary  is  therefore  sounding  a 
national  alarm,  not  one  for  the  conser- 
vationist alone,  or  for  the  occasional 
visitor  to  our  national  recreation  areas. 
He  makes  it  easy  for  every  American  to 
realize  that  our  national  goals  are,  like 
our  Nation,  indivisible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

National    Parks    fob    the    Future 
(By   Stewart   Udall) 

(In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  our 
national  parks  are  In  Jeopardy.  Stewart 
Udall,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
written  the  following  reply.  A  native  of 
Arizona,  Mr  Udall  was  admitted  to  the  Ari- 
zona bar  In  1948  and  served  In  the  84th  to 
86th  Congresses  before  being  appointed  to 
the  Cabinet.) 

In  the  summer  of  1953,  Bernard  De  Voto, 
the  Cambridge  conservationist  and  chroni- 
cler of  the  West,  made  his  way  through 
some  15  of  our  great  national  parks.  With 
him  traveled,  figuratively  speaking,  some 
17  million  Americans  who  sought,  with  De 
Voto.  to  renew  their  spirits  in  the  wild  and 
scenic  places  of  our  land.  On  this  return 
De  Voto  pronounced  a  verdict  on  what  he 
had  seen,  and  a  disturbing  verdict  It  was  to 
all  who  knew  his  deep  affection  for  our  na- 
tional parks.  "Let's  close  the  national 
parks."  De  Voto  wrote  caustically.  "Let  us, 
as  a  beginning,  close  Yellowstone.  Yosemlte. 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks — close  them  and  seal  them, 
assign  the  Army  to  patrol  them,  and  so  hold 
them  secure  for  a  more  enlightened  future." 

De  Voto's  anger  was  directed  at  the  rot. 
decay,  and  neglect  he  had  encountered 
everywhere.  Sewage  was  seeping  into  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  and  the  campgrounds  of  the 
park  looked  like  outdoor  slums  because,  as 
De  Voto  put  it.  "they  are  slums  '  On  the 
breathtaking  rim  of  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison,  the  guard  rails  had  rotted  away; 
not  one  ranger  waus  assigned  to  the  area,  and 
even  the  visitor's  register  had  been  stolen. 
Fire,  health,  and  safety  hazards  were  prev- 
alent at  every  turn. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Readers  Di- 
gest warned  prospective  visitors  that  "your 
trip  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  discomfort, 
disappointment,  even  danger."  and  Conrad 
Wirth,  then  as  now  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  had  to  agree  that  "We 
actually  get  scared  when  we  think  of  the 
bad  health  conditions."  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  took  its  turn  at  bat  and  editorial- 
ized that  t'le  "great  canyons,  pristine  lakes 
and  the  endless  beauties  of  nature  of  our 
national  parks"  were  being  displaced  by 
"trafBc  Jams  on  beat-up  highways,  beer  cans 
in  the  geysers,  honky-tonk  commercialism 
•    •    •  outdoor  slums." 

America's  glory  has  been  its  natural  won- 
ders; how,  then,  did  we  allow  our  national 
parks   to  suffer  such   disfigurement? 

The  answer  Is  that  up  until  1941  the  re- 
sources of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
custodian  of  our  parks  and  monuments, 
were  reasonably  adequate.  But  with  the 
onset  of  World  War  II,  money  and  man- 
power were  cut  to  the  bone,  and  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  turned  to  the  parks  In 
the  postwar  period,  the  rangers  were  over- 
whelmed. 


In  1940  some  7  million  people  visited  the 
parks  By  1953,  the  year  of  De  Voto's  trek. 
the  figure  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
Park  Service,  with  a  smaller  ranger  force, 
had  to  administer  18  new  areas  as  well. 

Today  few  in  Washington  would  dispute 
the  proposition  that  the  esprit  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  who  run  the  National  Park 
Service  are  unexcelled  In  our  Government. 
Yet  the  postwar  years  found  some  rangers 
and  their  families  living  in  rat-Infested 
shacks  and  (>aylng  the  Government  a  pain- 
ful percentage  of  their  modest  salaries  for 
the  privilege.  Not  only  the  parks  but  the 
morale  of  the  men  charged  to  conserve  them 
had  become  eroded  to  the  danger  point. 
These  were  the  conditions  which  in  1956 
called  into  being  the  restorative  work  of 
Mission  66. 

RESTORATION 

Mission  66  was  designed  as  a  10-year  re- 
habilitation program  to  accommodate  the 
floodtide  of  visitors  without  compromising 
basic  conservation  values.  A  series  of  master 
plans  was  developed  for  each  of  the  181  areas 
administered  by  the  Park  Service,  and  siz- 
able appropriations  were  obtained  from  a 
responsive  Congress  to  enhance  mainte- 
nance and  underwrite  new  capital  improve- 
ments. Thus,  a  frontal  attack  was  made  on 
the  conditions  that  aroused  De  Voto's  ire  and 
caused  misgivings  in  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mission  66  is  now  at  the  halfway  mark;  a 
new  administration  has  come  to  power;  and 
it  is  an  opportune  moment  to  review  the 
scope  of  the  program  and  assess  Its  work. 

The  Park  Service  takes  Justifiable  pride  In 
maintenance  systems  that  now  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  park  visitors  And. 
unquestionably,  the  main  new  capital  devel- 
opment projects — roads,  trails,  campsites. 
Interpretive  exhibits — have  made  the  parks 
more  hospitable  and  have  quickened  appre- 
ciation of  their  wonders  But  problems  of 
delicate    Judgment   have    been    created    also. 

For  example,  take  the  problem  of  roads. 
In  1924.  Stephen  Matlier.  the  first  director 
of  the  Park  Service,  enunciated  the  basic 
guidelines:  "It  Is  not  Intended  to  have  the 
parks  grldlroned  with  roads,  but  in  each  It 
Is  desired  to  make  a  good  sensible  road 
system  so  that  visitors  may  have  a  chance 
to  enjoy  them  At  the  same  time,  large 
sections  of  each  park  will  be  kept  In  a  nat- 
ural wilderness  state  without  feeder  roads, 
and  will  be  accessible  only  by  trails  for  the 
horseback  rider  and  the  hiker." 

CAMPSITES 

In  the  late  forties,  the  road  systems  In  the 
parks  were  miserably  Inadequate  and  unsafe. 
However.  653  miles  of  existing  roads  have 
now  been  Improved  under  Mission  66.  while 
nearly  144  miles  of  new  roads  provide  scenic 
vistas  and  access  to  new  campground  areas. 

Camping  Is  one  of  the  more  intimate  park 
experiences  To  encourage  It.  7,000  new 
campsites  have  been  created,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  sites  renovated.  For  access  both 
to  the  spectacular  and  the  humbler  sites  of 
natural  beauty.  300  miles  of  trails  have  been 
built  or  Improved.  For  many  visitors,  the 
most  meaningful  moments  In  the  parks  come 
when  they  Join  together  around  the  fire  In 
the  everUng  to  learn  from  ranger  naturalists 
more  of  the  natural  history  that  surrounds 
them.  There  are  now  campflre  circles  for 
more  than  25.000  persons,  and  54  new  inter- 
pretive centers  to  encourage  the  vital  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Park  Service. 

Yet  Mission  66  has  inevitably  evoked  both 
praise  a.iK'  blame  from  those  who  love  and 
use  our  parks.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  In  1916  the  Interior  Department  was 
pitched  onto  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  Con- 
gress directive  "to  conserve  the  scenery 
•  •  •  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such 
a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 
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Examining  this  singular  congressional 
mandate.  Wallace  Sterner,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  conservat  onlst.  once  wrote  per- 
plexedly: "Provide  for  use.  but  leave  unim- 
paired Use.  but  project  Keep  the  parks 
primitive,  but  open  them  to  millions  Make 
the  scenery  accessible  with  roads,  trails, 
lookouts,  but  don't  scar  It  up  Provide — In- 
visibly— campsites  foi  millions,  lodge  and 
motel  acconunodatioxis  for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  facilities  of  whole  towns 
to  take  care  of  them  •  •  •  Protect  and  re- 
store wildlife,  even  wolves  and  mountain 
lion.  In  order  to  keep  the  balance  of  na- 
ture, but  do  it  in  a  show  window  where  mil- 
lions can  thrill  to  see  U." 

Over  the  years,  some  of  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Interior  Department  have  wrestled 
with  this  dilemma,  aid  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  many  policy  dlrectlve.s  have  touched  olT 
controversy  There  have  been  mistakes;  I 
would  cite  Tioga  Road  in  Yosemlte  and  the 
tower  on  CllngTnan"^  Dome  In  the  Great 
Smokies  as  two  But  when  you  view  the 
many  Mission  66  projecte  In  perspective, 
it  Is  nmazlng  that  so  few  egregious  errors 
have  bee     committed 

TO    USE     AND     >  ET     PRESERVE 

During  the  Kenne<ly  administration,  spe- 
cial care  will  be  taken  that  In  the  planning 
of  roads,  buildings,  and  village  develop- 
ments, nature  will  take  precedence  over  the 
needs  of  modern  m,in  The  Park  Service 
cannot  be  too  zealous  in  its  work  to  main- 
tain, and  raise  the  i.tandards  of  the  facili- 
ties and  the  servlcei.  It  provides  No  road 
or  lodging  Is  an  end  In  itself,  but  exlsU  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  park  It  serves 

But  too  often  critics  have  failed  to  con- 
cede that  many  of  the  'wrong"  decisions 
have  actually  been  dictated  by  conditions 
and  compromises  which  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  pajks  For  example.  Flo- 
rldians  stipulated  a  developed  area  outside 
Its  heartland  when  they  donated  the  land 
and  money  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park.  And  the 
Santa  Pe  Railroad  and  others  owned  land 
on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  long  be- 
fore  It  became  a  national  park. 

In  my  view,  wl.se  park  administrators 
must  steer  judiciously  between  those  who 
would  Ignore  the  perk  standards  and  those 
who  corxstrue  each  alternative  according  to 
their  {personal  tastes  In  any  event,  the 
pressure  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  on  a 
limited  and  often  fragile  land  mass  will 
surely  grow  more  intense.  Can  our  parks 
be  both  used  and  preserved  at  the  same 
time? 

The  answer  Is,  They  must  be  If  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  luiure  generations  and 
serve  the  men   and   women  of    today 

One  concept  long  respected  by  the  Park 
Service  In  Its  approach  to  the  Inherent 
dilemma  has  been  the  development  within 
the  wilderness  of  "zones  of  clvlllKition" 
linked  by  roads.  The  result  is  that  today 
99  percent  of  our  national  park  land  still 
enjoys  wilderness  status,  and  a  visitor  need 
only  wander  200  yards  off  any  road  to  enter 
primitive  and  untouched  country 

In  Yellowstone,  our  oldest  and  most  in- 
tensively used  national  park,  the  road  sys- 
tem has  been  Improved  to  carry  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cars  that  use  it  an- 
nually, but  the  natural  wilderness  has  not 
been  penetrated  one  foot  farther  than  when 
the  first  motorcar  was  admitted  45  years 
ago.  And  here  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Yellowstone  is  nearly  3  times  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island  All  too  few  of  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  venture  beyond  these  paved 
corridors,  yet  the  opportunity  is  there  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  seize  It 

Looking  at  the  vast  panorama  of  our  parks, 
one  Is  Impressed  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  Park  Service  has  resolved  the  conflict 
between  use  and  conservation.  There  are  no 
more  zealous  guardians  of  our  places  of  ex- 
tr.ujrdinary  beauty  than  those  who  cherish 


the  purity  of  our  wild  lands  Fortunately  for 
all  of  us  each  noble  stand  of  tree*,  each 
solitary  mountain  promontory,  each  desert 
canyon  has  its  devoted  band  of  friendf  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  because  wilderness 
land,  paradoxically,  is  a  fragile  asset 

PARK.S    ARE    n)R    PEOPLE 

However,  it  Is  also  plain  that  parks  are  for 
people,  and  not  people  for  parks  And  these 
people  are  entitled  to  what  De  Voto  has 
called  "amiable  diversions  "  In  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  their  visit  and  the  character 
of  the  park  The  test  of  whether  t(j  allow 
such  diversions  as  winter  sports,  for  ejcample, 
should  be  whether  participants  scar  the 
terrain.  Furthermore,  we  must  consstently 
ask  ourselves  whether  a  particular  organized 
activity  adds  a  worthwhile  dlmenslor  to  tlie 
purpose  for  which  our  parks  were  estaollshed 

This  brings  into  focus  the  central  domes- 
tic crisis  which  confronts  America  today,  the 
fact  that  population  tends  to  outrun  space, 
and  that  the  very  spaciousness  which  has 
formed  the  face  and  character  of  our  people 
is  now  threatened.  The  most  noticeable 
scarcity  In  this  society  of  abundance  Is  land 
The  pressures  on  our  land — especia  ly  land 
suitable  for  parks  and  outdoor  recr«-atlon— 
are  relenUess.  Another  4  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  born  into  this  country  this  year 
Given  fair  weather  each  day.  another  300.000 
acres  of  countryside  will  fall  to  bulldozers, 
cement  mixers,  and  logging  crews. 

II  we  want  to  save  some  of  this  and  for 
parks  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  out- 
doors, we  must  act  now  The  enemy  Is  time, 
not  people.  And  time  has  run  out  for  piece- 
meal action  The  day  is  long  past  when  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  could  create  new  national 
parks  out  of  the  public  domain  Th;  time  is 
now  past  when  we  could  hoard  a  fow  more 
acres  of  park  land  in  the  West,  where  it  is 
still  relatively  plentiful,  and  hope  that  some 
philanthropist  would  give  us  a  UtMe  more 
elsewhere. 

NEW    NATIONAL    PARKS — NOW 

What  is  needed  today,  and  needed  irgently 
is  a  truly  national  and  wisely  balai.ced  pro- 
gram of  land  acquisition  and  park  develop- 
ment. Last  February,  withm  a  month  of  as 
suming  office  President  Kennedy  spelled  out 
In  a  message  to  Congress  itie  broad  goals  ot 
a    national    land-conservation    progi  am 

We  have  already  come  to  the  second  phase 
of  Mission  66  From  1956  to  date,  we  rescued 
the  national  parks  from  rot  and  erosion 
now.  quickly,  we  must  round  out  "ur  park 
system  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  r€  maining 
areas  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty  But  new- 
national  parks  are  only  a  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  exploding  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cur  great 
national  parks  represent  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining opportunities  for  vacation: ng  fam- 
ilies to  enjoy  the  "early  morning"  e):perience 
of  the  wilderness.  We  did  not  set  .sside  our 
parks  for  casual  Inspection.  Thest-  unique 
areas  were  meant  to  provide  what  Laurance 
Rockefeller  has  called  the  cathedral  ex- 
perience of  nature. 

Furthermore,  most  of  our  finest  parks  are 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  distance  from  centers 
of  f)opul8tlon.  Yet  America's  families  should 
have  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
within  easy  reach  of  their  homes  And 
properly,  they  should  rely  for  such  recrea- 
tion on  their  State  and  local  governmenu- 
State  and  local  action  to  set  aside  land  for 
outdoor  recreation  would  take  pressure  off 
the  national  parks,  but  more  important 
would  be  the  benefit.'^  which  carefully  de- 
velop)ed  open  land  would  bring  to  the  com- 
munities themselves  and  to  their  residents. 

In  most  areas  of  our  country,  enough  land 
Is  still  available  If  we  act  now.  But  in  the 
heavily  industrlalleed  parts  of  America,  the 
only  hope  of  salvaging  what  remains  lies  m 
inspired,  and  inspiring,  leadership  from  our 
Governors  and  mayors. 


The  challenge  is  a  double  one:  to  preserve 
the  face  of  our  country  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
%;de  plentiful  and  varied  opportunities  for 
people  to  enjoy  the  outdoors 

I  should  like  to  see  new  national  parks 
to  protect  such  unique  areas,  for  exajnple. 
as  the  deep,  sandstone  canyons  that  sur- 
round Rainl>ow  Bridge  m  southern  Utah: 
the  last  remaining  prau-ie  lands  in  Kansas; 
Santa  Cruz  Island.  Calif.;  and  the  pro- 
posed Great  Basin  P.^rk  in  Nevada  We  must 
also  move  quickly  to  add  the  Great  Beach 
and  adjoining  land  of  Cape  Cod:  Padre  Is- 
land. Tex  ;  and  Point  Reyes  to  the  national 
seashore  system. 

Nowhere  are  the  opportunities  for  out- 
door recreation  more  limited  than  in  or  near 
our  cities.  What  little  open  country  sep- 
arates the  sprawling  urban  complexes  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  is  being  pre- 
empted by  various  developments  Only  bold 
action  can  save  what  remains  For  example, 
at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  a  magnificently 
varied  recreation  area  could  be  created  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir. This  would  give  nearly  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  population  75  miles  of  shore- 
front  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation 

America's  land  and  water  are  on  the  block 
The  highest  bidder  is  seldom  the  wisest 
user.  Short-term  developments  and  short- 
term  gains  will  be  debited  a  thousandfold 
against  the  assets  of  future  generations. 
whose  claim  on  America  is  as  valid  as  ours 
Some  of  us  in  W;\shington  sense  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  land  and  in  man  s 
relationship  to  it.  President  Kennedy  has 
already  struck  the  keynote  If  we  seize  the 
opportunity  and  act  to  save  the  spacious- 
ness and  grandeur  of  our  land,  later  gen- 
erations may  record  this  period  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  in  the  American  con- 
servation movement. 


Battle  of  Philippi  Fought  100  Yean 
Ago — Lessons  From  Civil  War  Strife 
Meaiuii|:ful  in  Today's  Struggle  for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGIIfLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNH-ED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  19tU 

Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
laM  Saiurday,  June  3.  there  was  pre- 
sented at  Philippi.  W.  Va  .  a  reenaclmenl 
of  the  fir.<;t  land  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
oncmally  fouaht  .lu.si  100  ycar.-^  aco  on 
that  date 

The  reenactment  of  the  battle  was-  the 
culmination  of  the  5-day  centennial 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Philip- 
pi. which  \va&  attended  by  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  weie  diawn  by  pa- 
triotic and  historical  interests  to  this 
dramatization  of  an  event  from  our  Na- 
tion'.'; heiitace. 

It  was  also  the  culmination  of  many 
hours  of  devoted  work  by  members  of  the 
cent.ennial  commemoration  committee 
and  by  the  citizens  of  Philipi^i.  painstak- 
ing and  detaikKl  work  which  occupied 
their  thoupht-s  and  time  for  many  weeks 
preceding  the  occasion 

In  addition  to  Uie  live-fire  skinnish. 
conducted  by  members  of  the  North - 
South  skirmish  unit,  the  centennial  pro- 
gram included  a  number  of  events  of  his- 
torical and  cultural  value  and  addresses 
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by  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Barron.  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Representative  from 
Minnesota,  and  m^'  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Dayton  R. 
Stemple,  State  senator  from  West  Vir- 
gima's  15th  senatorial  district,  and  to 
address  the  gathering  on  the  final  day, 
June  3.  Battle  of  Philippi  Day.  Because 
this  event  has  significance  for  us  all, 
Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  ordeal  from 
which  our  present  Union  emerged.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  centennial  committees 
and  my  remarks  be  printed  m  their  en- 
tirety in  the  CoNGREssioN'.M  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  B.^TTI.K  or  Phimppi 

COMMriTEES 

First  Land  Battle  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
ten.nlal  Comir.emoratlon.  Inc  .  Dr  Karl  J. 
Myers,  president;  general  chalrrr-in  Dr  E  E. 
Mvers. 

Executive  committee  Dr  E  E.  Myers, 
chairman;  Miss  AlmA  Pitts,  secretary;  Wil- 
liam Woodford,  finance;  Elliot  Bryant,  pub- 
licity; Mrs.  Eva  Margaret  Carnes,  historian; 
Ira  L.  Dadlsman.  reenactment:  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Sfcearer,  pro-am;  Frani  5lgley,  admin- 
istration;   John    K.    Phillips,   treasurer 

Pageant  committee:  Donald  Smith,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Mary  Hi  giie-Author,  Mrs.  Rex 
Pyles  adaptat.on;  Ml.ss  Mary  Belle  Smith, 
d;rec*.or:  Miss  Carlyn  Shaver,  Miss  Joanne 
Isner    Miss  Iris  Butler. 

Parades  Philippi  Lluns  Club,  Junior 
Wolfe,  chairman:  tours.  Dr.  Hu  C.  Myers. 
chairman:  Inrormatlon  booth,  Mrs.  A.  Lane 
Dau^herty.  chairman;  guides.  Richard 
Withers,  chairman;  history,  Mrs.  Eva  Mar- 
garet Carnes  chalrm.an;  maps  and  pam- 
phlets. Jaxnes  Fogg  chairman;  photographs. 
Mr.  Richard  Crawford,  chairman;  signs. 
Denzil  Sinsel.  chalrm.an:  properties.  Ralph 
McDaniels.  chairman;  exhibits.  Wellington 
Reed,  chairman;  Philippi  area  tour,  Doyle 
Phillips,  chairman;  Etellngton  £U"ea  tour, 
Dave  Gainer,  chairman;  Cove  district  area 
tour,  Llndsey  Wolf,  chairman;  Randolph. 
County  area,  Donald  Rice,  chairman;  Taylor 
area.  George  Shingleton.  chairman;  Tucker 
County  area,  Corricks  Ford,  Homer  Fansler 
and  Ken  McClain,  co-chairmen;  roads,  Guy 
Golden,  chairman;  cfflre  secretary.  Miss  Wllla 
Humphreys. 

Registration  and  information:  Supreme 
Woodman  Circle,  Mrs  Paul  Skldmore.  chair- 
man; housing.  Business  and  Profess  inal 
Women's  Club,  Miss  Mabel  Holsberry,  chair- 
man; souvenirs  committee.  William  Lam- 
bert, chairman;  PHA  Club;  parking,  Police 
Chief  Jones  Paugh  chairmar:.  hist<.'rlcal 
window  display,  DAR.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Bush, 
chairman. 

Storefront  and  street  decorations.  Philippi 
Volunteer  Fire  Departm.ent.  O.  Baughman, 
chairman;  Civil  War  exhibit.  Wellington 
Reed,  chairman;  exhibits  on  Philippi  and 
Barbour  County,  Charles  McDaniel.  chair- 
man; descendants  and  historians  dinner. 
Mrs.  Virgil  HutsinpiUer,  chairman;  civilian 
dress  and  fashion  show,  Philippi  Women's 
Club,  Mrs  C  O.  Phillips  and  Mr=  W  D 
Sturm,  cochairmen. 

Folk  dancing.  Mi.ss  Joan  Wr.s  n  a::cl  Nfr= 
Ruth  Thomas,  cochairmen.  religious  piiases 
of  commem. oration,  Barbour  County  Council 
of  Churches;  telephone  committee.  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn V.  McCoy,  chairman;  official  photog- 
rapher, Richard  Crawford,  assistants.  Wil- 
liam Morrison,  John  Duncan;  hospitality 
committee,  Philippi  Kiwanls  Club,  Cxirtis 
Laml>ert,  chairman;  publicitv.  Mrs.  Richard 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Paul  Skldmore. 


EXCmPTS  F*»OM  .\N  ADD»iaS  BT  StKATOK  JeN- 
NINI.S  KANDOIPH.  DEMOCRAT.  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA    AT  THE   CTfiTTPtSlM.  Co  MMEM' ^RATION 

OF  THE  BAT-r  F  or  PHn.im   Phi:  im   W   Va  , 

JrNE  3,  19*; I 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  our  town  of 
Philippi  was  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  his- 
tory as  the  site  of  the  first  land  battle  In  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  our  Union. 

This  was  an  event  which  we  today  com- 
memorate, but  do  not  celebrate.  For  this 
most  costly  and  dreadful  war  in  our  history 
should  not  occasion  a  festive  and  holiday 
spirit  even  now,  a  century  after  the  wounds 
were  first  opened. 

I  shall  not  linger  over  the  details  of  the 
Battle  of  Philippi — significant  though  It  was 
as  the  initial  engagement  in  the  drive  which 
cleared  Confederate  forces  from  the  Tygarts 
Valley  area  and  sectired  the  Union  com- 
munication and  transportation  lines  between 
Washington  and  the  West.  This  battle  and 
its  importance  In  the  Union  strategy  have 
been  competently  discussed  by  others  dtulng 
this  centennial  week. 

On  this  last  day  of  the  centennial  ob- 
servance we  might  pause  to  read  the  lessons 
which  the  War  Between  the  States  holds  for 
us  still  today.  And  perhaps  none  has  spoken 
mora  clearly  on  this  point  than  Walt  Whit- 
man, our  first  and  greatest  national  poet,  and 
one  whose  finest  work  was  born  of  the  fer- 
ment of  those  times. 

Writing  In  Specimen  Days"  of  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter.  Whitman  declared  that  the 
response  of  the  North  was  significant  "not 
for  what  came  to  the  surface  merely  •  •  • 
but  what  It  Indicated  below,  which  was  of 
eternal  Importance.  Down  In  the  abysms 
of  new  world  humanity  there  had  formed 
and  hardened  a  primal  hardpan  of  national 
Union  will,  determined  and  In  the  majority, 
refusing  to  be  tampered  with  or  argued 
against,  confronting  all  emergencies,  and 
capable  at  any  time  of  bursting  all  svirface 
bonds,  and  breaking  out  like  an  earthquake. 
It  is.  indeed,  the  best  lesson  of  the  century, 
or  of  America,  and  it  is  a  mighty  privilege 
to  have  been  part  of  it." 

This  embodiment  of  the  national  will  Whit- 
man believed  to  be  the  heart  of  President 
Lincoln's  character.  "Not  but  that  he  had 
faults,"  Whitman  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  "and  show'd  them  In  the  Presi- 
dency; but  honesty,  goodness,  shrewdness, 
conscience,  and  (a  new  virtue  unknown  to 
other  lands,  and  hardly  yet  really  known 
here,  but  the  foundation  and  tie  of  all,  as  the 
future  will  grandly  develop) .  unionism.  In  its 
truest  and  amplest  sense,  form'd  the  hardpan 
of  his  character.  These  he  seal'd  with  his 
life.  The  tragic  splendor  of  his  death,  purg- 
ing. Illuminating  all,  throws  round  his  form, 
his  head,  an  aureole  that  will  remain  and 
will  grow  brighter  through  time,  while  his- 
tory lives,  and  love  of  country  lasts.  By  many 
has  this  Union  been  help'd:  but  If  one  name, 
one  man,  must  be  plck'd  out.  he.  most  of  all. 
Is  the  conservator  of  It,  to  the  futtue.  He 
was  assassinated — but  the  Union  Is  not  as- 
sassinated. One  falls,  and  another  falls.  The 
soldier  drops,  sinks  like  a  wave — but  the 
ranks  of  the  ocean  eternally  press  on.  Death 
does  its  work,  obliterates  a  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand—President, general,  captain,  private — 
but  the  Nation  is  Immortal." 

This  then  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  read 
In  the  text  of  those  4  cruel  years — that  a 
union  of  states  and  a  nation  of  free  men 
and  women  had  been  created  which  could 
withstand  the  most  bitter  fratricidal  strife 
seen  in  the  modern  era.  Perhaps  no  State 
knew  more  ln':imately  the  torment  of  this 
division  th.an  did  our  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia which  was  Itself  a  product  of  war-born 
sentiments  and  conflicting  loyalties.  With 
a  population  of  barely  more  than  one-third 
<t  a  million,  the  counties  of  Western  Virginia 
furnished  some  35.000  soldiers  f ■  ^r  the  Union 
forces  and  almost  10,000  for  the  Confedeiates, 


while  only  In  Hancock  County  was  there  an 
overwhelming  adherence  to  one  side. 

There  is  another  message  which  we  might 
find  in  the  record  of  this  war  which  has 
particular  relevance  for  our  present  time 
of  trial  As  a  nation,  we  are  an  impatient 
people,  anxious  to  finish  a  Job  and  be  done 
with  It.  Such  was  the  temper  of  many  of 
the  regiments  first  mustered  on  both  sides 
of  the  Civil  War,  not  the  least  representa- 
tive being  the  ISth  Brooklyn  with  two 
companies  of  30-days  men,  each  of  whom 
marched  off  conspicuously  displaying  a 
piece  of  rope  with  which  he  would  lead 
back  a  southern  prisoner  within  the  month. 

McLellan's  early  victories  here  In  the 
Tygarts  Valley  helped  to  foster  the  Idea  In 
the  North  that  the  war  would  be  of  short 
duration.  Yet  the  humiliating  defeat  of 
the  Union  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
a  mere  7  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Philippi. 
ending  In  panic  and  the  rout  to  Washing- 
ton, brought  not  only  a  reaction  of  stupe- 
fying disappointment,  but  also  the  expres- 
sion from  many  in  high  places  as  well  as 
low  that  President  Lincoln  should  desltt 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Today,  we  are  once  again  embattled  In 
the  struggle  to  preserve  freedom.  And  we 
are  once  again  prone  to  be  the  victims  of 
our  own  national  character  of  impatience 
and  impetuosity,  while  our  wily  and  ruth- 
less opponent  is  convinced  that  time  and 
the  tides  of  history  work  to  his  ultimate 
benefit.  We  thus  need  neither  the  counsels 
of  despair  nor  alarm;  rather,  we  need  the 
intelligence,  the  perseverance  and  the  will 
to  bear  with  our  task  even  when  we  may 
not  see  the  end  of  It  within  this  generation 
or  the  next.  We  need  to  know  also  that  we 
can  lose  a  battle  and  still  win  the  war. 

And  this,  my  friends.  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  of  all  to  be  learned  by  our 
review  of  the  past :  America  cannot  and 
will  not  win  the  contest  for  the  loyalty  of 
free  men  if  we  fall  to  remain  true  to  our 
own  Ideals  and  aspirations.  For  more  than 
seven  decades  prior  to  the  Civil  War  we  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  separates  him  from  the 
common  destiny  of  all  Americans. 

When  all  the  economic,  political,  and  con- 
stitutional explanations  of  that  deadly  con- 
flict are  acknowledged,  there  still  remains 
the  irreducible  fact  that  America  could  not 
live  and  tolerate  the  contradiction  of  human 
slavery.  We  paid  a  dreadful  price  to  restore 
the  rights  of  man  to  all  Americans.  And 
yet,  the  scars  are  still  not  healed,  nor  is  the 
task  completed. 

The  Union  was  preserved,  and  a  stronger 
Nation  was  created  in  the  crucible  of  war. 
Yet  we  cannot  today  say  in  candor  and  truth 
that  the  inalienable  rights  so  eloquently  pro- 
claimed by  Thomas  Jefferson  are  equally 
guaranteed  for  all  Americans.  There  are 
some  18  million  of  us  who,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  are  denied  a  full  share  in  the  Amer- 
ican heritage.  While  this  condition  pre- 
vails the  battle  of  Philippi  is  not  yet  truly 
won.  But  with  courage  and  honest  con- 
viction In  the  reality  of  the  American  creed, 
the  generations  here  today  will  complete  the 
task. 


Quettionnalre  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

OF    PEMNbTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.     Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  mailed  .snme   140000  questlon- 
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iiaiies  to  all  registered  Republican  and 
Democratic  voters  of  the  17th  Congres- 
s^ional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  I  have 
already  received  rephe.s  in  numbers  sub- 


stantially exceeding  15.000  These  an- 
.swers  have  been  tabulated  by  volunteer 
helpers  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing the  resulti  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeakJues  for  consideration: 


voTisr, 

I    siuMil'l  Uw  «-Ui  tor.il  colU'itr  |<nKT<lure  lor  ele<  ting  lU-  rn-si<l«ni  iio  tiKMliftc*]  so  Ihwl  ofc-ction 
.i(  ll..-  lTi-si<U  lit  iiii.l  VuT  I'n'Hidctit  would  l*  by  iwimlai  vol*-''  


Percent 


Yes 


roRKic.v  .vriAiRs 

If  Castro  (IrmaiMls  wUli<lrawal  olour  iiaval  base  at  Ouautaiianio  Buy  »)>oul<J  we  Misacrcf  aiwl 
ilefond  it  if  neowisary? ..•..,-.-  .     ,"-V". 

I>o  you  apinrtve  continued  V.S.  opiKXiJUou  to  tlie  admission  of  Kc<l  (  hiua  to  tlie  L  .N.?..   . 

If  Ka-wlsi  Tctwv^  to  slitn  a  Arm  agreement  banning  nuclear  testing  within  tlic  next  year,  should 
we  resume  undcntroun"!  lestlnjr? v.  "■" 

Would  you  sui>i>ort  tr>e  esuMlshment  of  a  Foretsn  Service  Academy  to  train  career  dlplo- 


mntsT 


5.  Should  our  «rniwssa<lors  an«i  dipiomaiic  representatives  abroad  tic  ^ven  wifliclcnt  funds  to 
allow  them  to  I*  imiiier  host*?  .  - 

soci.ti 

1.  I>0  you  favor  Ki'dend  iii'l  .,        ,,...    . 

(a)  To  theaited  hy  manlnne  fund- to  ll»c  States  (kerr-MlUs)r..  

(b)  To  tlie  uRpd  by  the  .so<iul  >te<urily  method? — - 

(c)  Toeoonomtr.illy  depre«»d  iireat? 

(d)  To  be  coutinucd  for  urbnn  redevelopment? — — - — , 

(p)  To  be  lnirou.*<<l  for  urimti  ri'divulopmfntT — .- .— ......~.- 

2.  Shotild  fair  tmde  l.iw«  liec-onir  i  m-.tirr  of  KederU  lefrtMatlon" 

TAXES 

I.   I  >o  you  fuvor  tiiu-<  oti  tlie  lulkiwuiK  M>-«»Ued  tax  tooplioW*: 

(a)  AbolltKHi  of  divtdtnd  m-dit"  

(b)  Mineral  doplvtion  allowanw-  reduction?.. - — - 

(c)  Tax  on  SUt*-  liiid  local  bonds  (now  Ui  free)? -,-"V."V" 

Should  tbe  hLxtonc  policy  of  the  post  office  as  a  (mbllc  servier  witli  neoesMtry  subsidies  be 

oontlntwd'' a™  -  ;c "'.V i:. 

Shoakl  posUI  rated  »»  Increased  to  make  the  Post  Office  l>enartment  self-supporting— 

(1)  Hy  increaainf  Ist-claas  mall  rates  to  ft  cents? 

(2)  ll>  lncreii.smK  2d  and  ad-cUss  miiil  rates? ■ 

Should  the  present  t.  niporary  1  cont  of  toUl  Federal  tas  Ux  be  continued  to  maintain  the 

interstate  hiKhwHV  profruni  schedule? ....— 


2A. 


TETEtAXS 

I  M 

1    ho  you  favor  an  r\ten.Mon  o(  Hm-  prrvioiis  (11  Iwneflt  bilLs  to  i>roride  i-ducutionul  and  traiuiux 
benefits  toour  Kttm-iX  Korons  velenin.s  who  »cr\-f  diinnc  l>earctimc' 

nsc.lL 

1     Wo  you  iK-lh've  the  Ke<l,.rU  hndRet  slio«ild  1*  k»-|>t  in  balance  iluring  peacetime  >-eaTS? 

2.  Should  hlslier  tarlfTs  or  import  guotaii  lie  imposed  to  dlscourafte  the  jKirchase  of  foreirn-made 


goods? 


Would  you  b»vor  limiting  U.t*.  totirlst  expendlturw  abroad  as  a  means  of  stemming  the  seri- 
ous outflow   of  gold  to  other  countries? --- ......... 

If  greater  Ke  deral  ii{iendilur\-s  are  required  to  support  this  country  8  defense  and  foreign 
iwlides,  should  revenue  Ije  raised  from— 

(a)  Increased  taxes? 

(b)  Deficit  spending? -- 

(c)  Pastpomnu-nt  of  plaiine<J  domestic  prosramsr -. 


i.&noK 

1  Do  you  lirluve  the  Picsident  sliotild.  by  legi^lKtion,  l>e  given  the  authority  to  require  com- 

pulsory arbilnillon  of  strikes  wliirh  eiirtiinger  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  Nation? — 

2.  Should  tlie  Federal  minimum  wage  be  held  at— 

(a)  tl  per  hour? - 

(b)  Raised  to  »1. IS  per  hour? 

(c)  Raised  to  $1 .25  jierhour* - .......^ - --.- 

3   Several  million  workers,  mostly  In  retail  trades  and  service  industries,  are  not  presently 

covered  by  the  Fe<ler.il  minimum  w»ge  laws.    Should  they  he  Included  in  this  program?. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Should  tbe  Federal  Ooverament  provide  financial  aid  lor— 

(a)  Local  school  con.structlonT ».— 

(h)  Teachers' salaries? ....—-..—. ............—.. 

2  Should  the  Oovemment  maintain,  and  possibly  Increase,  scholarships  for  worthy  studento  in 

higher  education? ■ - 

a.    Do  you  avor  long-term  k>w-lnterest-rat£  loans  to  ooUeges  for  construction  of  classrooms  and 
dormitories? 
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George  Waihington  Carver 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6   1961 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  born 
a  year  before  the  Civil  War  eiuied,  stolen 


by  night  raiders  when  he  was  6  weeks  old 
and  traded  back  for  a  wind-broken  race- 
horse. George  Wa.slnngton  Carver  worked 
his  way  through  high  school  and  college 
to  become  a  pioneer  in  plant  chemistry. 
The  frail  son  of  slave  parents  in  79  years 
gave  in.spiration  to  the  Negro  people  and 
contributed  un.selfishly  to  all  the  people 
of  the  world  by  his  scientific  experi- 
ment with  the  now  abundant  peanut  and 
sweetpotato. 


Hv    amazfd    the    membership   of    the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  U.S 
Senat.e  in  1921  in  a  l-hour-and-45-min- 
ut^  presentation  of  byproducts  he  had 
created  from  peanuts     These  riumbered 
ovei    300.  but  on  that  day  he  illustrated 
the     resulL.*^     of     his     adventurous     and 
sustainint;     curiosity     by     showmt;     only 
a    portion;    lard,    face   powder,    vinegar, 
relishes,   milk,   cream,    butter,    printer's 
ink.  dyes,  plastic,  breakfast   foods,   axle 
grease,  sherbet,  soaps,  coffee  soft  drinks. 
shampoos   and    paints.      Results    of    his 
testimony    are    now    important    to    the 
peanutprowers  of  the  South      The  Ford- 
ney-McCumber    tariff    bill    was    m    the 
making    and    when    the   legislation   was 
passed  it   carried   a  protective  tariff  on 
peanuts.     From  the  sweetpotato.  he  was 
able  to  extract  over  115  products  and  he 
devised  32  methods  of  using  the  sweet- 
potato for  food 

A  friend  to  the  farmer.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  had  a  wagon  constructed 
m  which  he  traveled,  educating  those 
men  whose  flocks  and  droves  were  dying 
from  a  variety  of  maladies.  His  work 
with  plant  chemistry  had  prepared  him 
for  the  task  of  healing  herds  stricken 
with  deadly  diseases  He  lectured  and 
educated  men  of  the  soil,  enriching  their 
cattle  and  their  lives. 

He  received  his  master  of  science  de- 
gree from  Iowa  State  College  m  1896.  and 
in  1928  Simpson  College  at  Indianola. 
Iowa  conferred  upon  Inm  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctoi"  of  science 

Now.  almost  a  hundred  yeais  after  his 
birth,  requests  are  being  made  that  a 
Carver  Memorial  Library  be  established 
near  his  birthplace  in  Diamond  Grove. 
Mo.  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  assist  m  this  project  It  has 
support  from  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Memorial  Institute.  Mrs.  Mallie 
Robinson  is  national  chairman  of  the  in- 
stitute and  Mr  Robert  H  Hobday  is 
president  Publisher  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.,  writes  of  Mr   Hobday 

I  do  know  that  Robert  D  Hobday,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  George  Washington  Carver  Me- 
morial Institute  IS  a  deserving  gentleman. 
and  If  there  were  some  way  that  our  Federal 
Government  could,  somehow  tlirough  him. 
aid  m  the  establishment  of  a  memorial  to 
George  'S^'ashington  Carver,  our  papers  would 
favor  the  project. 

A  letter  arrived  recently  fiom  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Independence,  Mo., 
tellmg  me  that  he  thinks  th«»  iibrarj-  is 
"a  good  idea."  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  former  President  Tru- 
man.   His  letter  is  printed  below: 

Independence,  Mo  .  Juiw  13.  1961 
Hon    James  Roosevelt. 
House    of    Representatives, 
Washington     DC 

Deab  Jimmt:  I  have  received  a  letter  re- 
garding a  bill  which  is  pending  to  make  the 
Carver  birthplace  in  Missouri  a  part  of  the 
national   park   and  shrine  system. 

He  was  born  at  Diamond.  Mo.,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  backing  this  program,  as  you 
know  want  to  set  up  a  memorial  library  for 
him  in  that  small  town  m  southwest  Mis- 
souri    I  think  It  IS  a  good  idea 

I  understand  you  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 6425  to  provide  for  that  library. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrv  S  Tktjman 
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Perkiomen  School  Graduation  Program  Is 
Significant — Prayers  Express  the  Sub- 
stance of  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WTST    VIROrNIA 

IN'  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  on 
Sunday,  June  4.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
offering  a  commencement  address  en- 
titled "The  Commitment  to  Freedom" 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Perkiomen 
School  in  Pennsburg.  Pa. 

I  was  invited  by  an  old  personal  friend 
and  former  West  Virginian,  Dr.  Stephen 
Roberts,  headma.'^ter.  who.  with  Mrs. 
Roberts,  has  been  a  significant  influence 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  leader.'^hip 
of  their  adopted  community  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Perkiomen  School  is  a  college 
preparatory  school  established  in  1892 
by  the  general  conference  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  Church.  This  church, 
founded  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Si- 
lesian  scholar  and  preacher.  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  von  Ossitr,  a  contemporary 
of  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvm.  Is 
congregational  in  its  policy  and  ecu- 
menical in  it^  ecclesiastical  organization. 

The  original  forebears  of  the  present 
church,  who  were  part  of  the  creat  tide 
of  persons  who  sought  religious  refuge 
in  the  New  World,  emigrated  from  Eu- 
rope to  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1734. 
Their  descendants  continue  to  work  and 
live  in  the  Reformation  tradition  of  high 
regard  for  intellectual  di.=;cipline  and  the 
belief  in  individual  moral  and  spiritual 
responsibility.  The  Perkiomen  School, 
while  upholding  the  highest  ideals  of 
this  tradition,  also  provides  its  young 
men  with  a  solid  foundation  in  college 
preparatory  work — as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  virtually  all  of  iti  70  graduates 
this  year  are  already  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  was  deeply  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  commencement  exercises  which 
were  held  at  the  Palm  Schwenkfelder 
Church,  a  quiet  sanctuary  in  the  peace- 
ful countryside  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  a  quality  of  warmth  and 
strength  ejigendered  by  the  awareness 
of  a  genuine  spiritual  community.  And 
yet.  withal,  there  was  also  a  seiusp  of 
dedication  to  the  fundamental  intellec- 
tual and  moral  disciplines  which  com- 
prise the  educational  proce.ss  at  its  best. 

These  qualities  were  eloquently  ex- 
pressed ;n  the  invocation  by  the  Rever- 
end Jack  R.  Rothenberger,  pa.^tor  of  tho 
Landsdale  Schwenkfelder  Church,  in  the 
moving  prayer  of  the  Reverend  Fi-ed  A. 
Trimble.  Jr..  school  chaplain,  and  in  the 
sicmiflcant  benediction  by  the  Reverend 
Martha  Kriebei,  copastor  of  the  Palm 
Schwenkfelder  Church. 

Mr.  President,  the  Schwenkfelder 
Church  and  its  commimicants  are  in 
the  mamstream  of  the  American  tradi- 


tion of  religious  bbeity  and  of  freedom 
with  responsibility.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  invocation 
by  Reverend  Rothenberper,  the  prayer  by 
Reverend  Trimble  and  an  exct-rpt  from 
my  commencement  address  by  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Invocation  bt  the  Reverend  Jack  R.  Roth- 

KNBERGER.      PasTOE,      LaNI>SDALI      SCHWENK- 
FELDER   Church 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

There  is  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all;  He 
Is  above  all  and  through  all  and  In  you  all. 
Let  us  pray  to  Him. 

Our  Father  and  our  God.  we  humbly  bow 
In  Thy  presence  acknowledging  Thee  to  be 
our  Creator.  Sustalner,  Judge  and  Redeemer. 
We  look  to  Thee  In  thla  hour  of  great  Joy 
and  expectation,  knowing  that  all  we  have 
and  are  is  a  gift  from  Thee.  We  are  truly 
grateful. 

We  thank  Thee  for  life  Itself,  for  the  op- 
portunities of  service  to  Thee  by  serving  the 
needs  of  our  fellow  men.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  g\ildance  Thou  has  given  men  and  women 
of  vision  In  the  past  and  for  the  Ideal  of 
brotherhood  that  permeates  the  walls  of  this 
school.  We  thank  Thee  for  Perkiomen 
School.  Its  teachers  and  administrators  and 
for  this  great  land  In  which  we  enjoy  count- 
less freedoms  which  are  unknown  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  We  thank  Thee  for  bringing 
us  safely  to  this  hour  and  for  the  hope  of 
greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

Keep  us  ever  mindful  when  dlfflcultles 
confront  us  and  when  life's  burdens  seem 
too  great  that  Thou  art  near  to  help.  May 
we  never  turn  traitor  to  the  spirit  of  human 
love.  May  we  hold  on  to  ideals  we  have 
learned  here  at  Perkiomen — ideals  such  as: 
the  dignity  of  human  personality,  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  each  person  In  the 
community  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of 
God. 

We  pray.  Father,  that  as  this  npw  graduat- 
ing class  takes  its  place  among  the  alumnae 
of  this  great  school,  they  will  continue  in 
the  process  of  learning  how  to  live  their 
lives  for  Thee.  Help  them  to  step  forward 
Into  the  world  as  useful  citizens  of  Thy 
great  Kingdom.  We  pray  that  Perkiomen 
may  have  succeeded  In  laying  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  these  graduates  may  build 
worthy  and  useful  lives  imder  God. 

We  pray  Thy  special  blessing  upon  Head- 
master Roberts  and  his  family,  upon  his 
faculty  and  staff  and  those  responsible  for 
guiding  the  work  of  this  school.  We  pray 
Thy  blessing  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  all  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions 
that  affect  the  lives  of  others.  Above  all. 
Father,  we  pray  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  men. 

Be  with  us  now  as  we  continue  In  this 
commencement  service.  8f)eak  to  us,  chal- 
lenge us.  encourage  us  to  put  first  things 
first  In  aU  we  do.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

Pr.^ter  by  the  Reverend  Fred  A.  Trimble,  Jr. 

Let  us  unite  In  prayer. 

As  we  are  gathered  together  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Thy  presence,  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments, to  reminisce  over  the  memories  of 
yesterday  and  to  dream  of  the  Idealized  to- 
morrow an  aura  of  sheltered  complacency 
and  satisfaction  descends  upon  us.  The  race 
has  been  run,  the  flght  lias  been  fought,  and 
the  faith  has  been  preserved. 

Rather  O  Lord,  deliver  us  from  such  an 
Illusion    of    ease    and    comfort.     Even    now 


there  are  the  unsolved  problems  of  yester- 
day which  refuse  to  remain  quiet  and  at  rest. 
Hatred  is  being  bred  anew  among  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
being  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  we  are 
now  paying  dearly  for  their  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission. 

At  this  moment  the  darkness  of  night  Is 
descending  upon  a  city  in  which  two  men 
who  represent  powers  of  the  world  set  against 
each  other  are  measuring  and  evaluating 
each  other's  courage,  resourcefulness,  and 
determination.  The  Impressions  they  bring 
to  this  meeting  and  take  from  It  may  well 
deterrmne  the  kind  of  future  these  young 
men  before  us  will  face.  In  the  midst  of 
world  turmoil  and  unrest  we  earnestly  pray 
for  Thy  blessing  upon  these  world  leaders 
as  they  seek  some  respite  and  relief  from 
world  tension.  Pour  out  Thy  spirit  upon 
them  as  they  review  these  crucial  problems 
that  they  might  meet  and  talk  without  de- 
celt  and  chicanery,  but  with  sincerity  and 
benevolent  motives. 

So.  O  Lord,  equip  these  graduating  men 
with  powers  and  courage  and  abilities  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  unsolved  problems 
of  yesterday  and  the  as-yet-unknown  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow.  May  they  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind 
which  will  help  them  to  understand  what 
their  fathers  would  or  could  not  under- 
stand—that the  real  problem  Is  not  in  tech- 
nological advances  and  improvements,  but 
in  man's  relation  to  man. 

So  guide  them  and  direct  them  that  they 
might  earn  the  ultimate  reward  "Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servants,"  enter  thou 
Into  the  Joys  of  the  Kingdom.  In  so  doing 
may  we  come  upon  that  ultimate  climate  In 
which  man  might  live  with  fellow  man  an., 
in  which  all  men  will  recognize  Thee  as  Lord 
of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings.  Hear  thU  our 
prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

Thb   CoMMrrMENT   TO    Freedom 
(Excerpt    from    commencement    address    by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  Perkiomen  School.  June  4.  1981) 
It  Is  customary  at  such  a  time  for  the  per- 
son in  my  present  role  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  "entering  the  world"— that  life  is  a  seri- 
ous   affair,    and    that    you    must    now    place 
aside    the    boyhood   pleasures    and    the    pas- 
times of  youth. 

I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  this.  For  not 
only  have  you  been  in  this  world  for  fome 
time,  but  I  daresay  that  life  wears  as  real 
a  face  to  youth  as  It  does  to  adults  Your 
sorrows  and  your  joys,  your  victories  and 
your  defeats,  are  felt  as  keenly— perhaps 
more  so— than  those  of  your  elders,  since 
your  sensibilities  have  not  been  dulled  by 
custom  and  usage.  Nor  is  age  alone  a  badge 
of  understanding. 

But  Lf  commencement  is  not  this  simple 
act  of  entering  the  world  of  adulthood,  it  is 
in  truth  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant phase  in  your  life.  You  are  leaving 
behind  the  relatively  sheltered  atmosphere 
of  preparatory  school  where  many  of  the  de- 
cisions have  been  made  for  you  and  where 
the  range  of  your  own  freedoms  and  respon- 
sibilities has  been  comparatively  restricted. 
And  you  are  soon  to  enter  a  phase  of  your 
studies  In.  which  you  must  give  conscious 
attention  to  the  choice  of  a  career.  Whether 
you  decide  on  a  life  In  business,  In  one  of 
the  professions.  In  scholarly  or  artistic  p'lr- 
sults.  or  In  the  field  of  science  you  will 
find  a  world  In  constant  flux,  and  one  in 
which  your  most  cherished  assumptions 
must  be  constantly  reexamined  and  tested 
against  a  changing  reality. 
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The  U.S.  Army  Engineer!     The   UnsuDg 
Heroes   of   the   Armed   Servicet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENirSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1961 

Mr.  KEAPINS.  Mr  Speaker,  all  too 
often  when  the  various  branches  of  the 
military  service  are  being  accorded  rec- 
ognition, the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  overlooked.  This  is  certainly 
unfortuimte.  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
work,  although  not  as  spectacular  as  tlie 
other  branches,  makes  a  tremendous 
contribution  not  only  to  the  defense  of 
this  country  but  to  its  safety  and  general 
welfare  Accordingly.  I  believe  that  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  the  military 
services  are  being  Justifiably  lauded,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  review  briefly 
the  history  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  outline  some  of  the  work  which  it  is 
presently  performing  in  a  highly  effi- 
cient and  commendable  manner. 

The  story  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
opens  with  the  Revolution.  The  colo- 
nists had  no  professional  engineers,  and 
the  Array's  first  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Col.  Richard  Gridley.  who  fortified  the 
American  positions  for  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  wa.':  a  self-trained, 
practical  engineer.  General  Washing- 
ton sought  aid  from  France  and  Louis 
XVI  sent  him  five  highly  trained  profes- 
sional engineers.  Around  these  men 
and  other  European  volunteers,  Wash- 
ington built  an  Army  engmeering  ca- 
pabihty  that  played  a  major  role  in 
winning  independence  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  engineering 
profession. 

After  the  Revolution.  Washington  rec- 
ommended reestablishment  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  organization  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
was  placed  under  its  chari^e  The  corps' 
mi.ssion  was  to  train  engineers  and  line 
officers  for  the  Army  and  to  fortify  the 
coast  and  frontier. 

Foreseeing  the  need  of  professional 
engineers  both  for  military  defense  and 
national  development,  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  strengthened  both  the  school 
and  the  corps.  For  many  years  to  come, 
these  were  the  only  means  of  educating 
and  training  engineers  In  the  United 
States.  The  corps  continued  to  operate 
West  Point  until  the  C1\il  War  period, 
and  our  early  civilian  engineering 
schools  came  out  of  this  sciurce. 

By  1824,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
kind  of  transporatlon  network  most  es- 
sential to  national  growth  was  not  being 
built.  Congress  directed  the  corps  to 
plan  a  national  transportation  system 
that  would  weld  the  Nation  together.  A 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements  was 
established  to  spearhead  the  task,  and 
Army  engineers  began  to  improve  the 
national  roads,  help  build  State,  local, 
and  private  canals  and  improve  rivers 
and  harbors  that  were  needed  to  serve 
rapidly  mcreasing  navigation  activity. 


Army  engineers  surveyed  the  routes 
for  the  early  railroads,  supervised  con- 
struction of  the  first  section  of  the  Balti- 
more L  Ohio  in  1827,  and  for  many  years 
were  the  major  source  of  railroad  con- 
struction skill. 

During  the  1840's.  a  new  and  highly 
significant  phase  of  Army  Engineers  ef- 
fort began.  These  were  the  engineering 
and  scientific  missions  sent  out  to  ex- 
plore, survey,  and  map  the  West  and  to 
record  for  the  first  time  the  resources  it 
contained.  These  expeditions,  which 
carried  on  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  collected  information  on 
meteorology,  geology,  mineralogy,  zo- 
ology, botany,  the  culture  of  the  Indians 
and  many  other  things.  They  did  much 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
West,  and  added  immeiisely  to  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  those  times. 

In  1858.  the  Army  Engineers  bepan  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Lakes  navigation 
s>'stem.  which  played  a  vital  part  in 
providing  the  abundance  of  iron  and  ste<?l 
for  our  phenomenal  growth. 

The  period  following  the  Civil  War  saw 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  railroads  and  a 
steady  rise  in  modern  barge  traffic  devel- 
op>ed  on  our  inland  waterways.  Floods 
along  the  lower  Mississippi  became  a 
menace  that  could  no  longer  be  ignore<l 
and  the  corps  took  over  the  herculean 
task  of  building  a  continuous  levee  sys- 
tem, still  one  of  the  greatest  construction 
accomplishments  of  all  times. 

After  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  the 
corps'  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  was  giv- 
en the  task  of  completing  the  Panama 
Canal,  opened  in  1914.  Since  that  time. 
Army  engineers  have  served  as  Govemon; 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  supervised  iUs 
operations. 

In  World  War  I,  the  Army's  Engineer;; 
were  the  first  American  troops  to  go  into 
combat,  and  suffered  the  first  American 
casualties.  The  character  of  war  had 
changed,  and  the  construction  of  ports, 
supply  bases,  railroads,  roads,  bridges, 
IX)wer  and  water  utilities,  hospitals,  and 
other  means  of  supr>orting  an  expedi- 
tionary force  of  2  million  men  ftphting 
almost  4.000  sea  and  land  miles  from 
home  was  a  new  and  challenging 
experience. 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  water 
resources  development  came  in  the 
period  between  the  two  world  wars. 
Congress  gave  the  coi-ps  national  re- 
sponsibility for  flood  control  in  1936  and 
authorized  it  to  carr>-  out  comprehensive 
surveys,  embracing  power,  navigation, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  other  water 
uses,  for  each  of  the  Nation's  river 
basins.  Each  survey  was  to  deal  with  a 
river  system  as  a  single  entity  and  to 
consider  all  of  the  problems  and  uses  of 
water  encountered  by  our  complex,  in- 
dustrial society,  and  to  present  a  plan 
of  development.  Here  was  the  first 
giant  step  toward  the  time  when  public 
and  private  development  could  go  for- 
ward within  the  frame uork  of  sound 
river  basin  planning. 

World  War  11  was  an  engineers*  war 
in  the  words  of  General  MacArthur.  him- 
self a  former  Army  engineer.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Army  engineers  were  cast  in 
the  role  of  the  advance  element  of  com- 


bat. They  became  expert  in  amphibious 
landings — carrying  fighting  men.  their 
equipment  and  supplies  from  ship  to 
shore  and  establishing  them  en  the 
beach,  under  fire.  Engineer  troops 
carried  out  44  of  the  61  major  operations 
of  that  kind  during  the  war. 

The  Army  Engineers  were  the  first  to 
hit  and  hold  the  Normandy  beachhead. 
They  cleaned  out  the  mines,  reduced  the 
fortifications,  held  off  the  enemy,  bull- 
dozed roads  into  the  interior  and  facili- 
tated the  movement  of  the  main  attack 
force  to  engage  the  Nazi  army.  Their 
construction  skill  kept  the  mechanized 
army  moving  forward  with  the  gasoline 
and  other  supplies  voraciously  required 
by  lightning  war  moving  in  right  behind 
them:  sometimes  in  front  of  them. 

The  Korean  war.  too.  found  the  engi- 
neers one  of  the  most  active  and  ;ndis- 
pensable  elements  of  combat.  Their 
skills  of  mobility  enabled  our  outnum- 
bered forces  to  stay  and  fight  and  keep 
the  Communists  from  seizing  a  vital 
fKDrtion  of  the  free  world. 

When  the  fighting  in  World  War  II 
stopp>ed,  the  corps  moved  quickly  into 
the  current  large  and  comprehensive 
water  resources  development  programs. 
Projects  such  as  the  great  dams  on  the 
Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  other  rivers 
were  quickly  gotten  underway.  These 
were  followed  by  projects  su:h  as  the 
recanalization  of  the  Ohio,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
modernization  of  the  Great  Lakes  navi- 
gation system  and  many  others. 

The  program  is  now  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  continued  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  country  will  ultimately 
require  the  fullest  practical  use  of  virtu- 
ally all  of  our  water  resources.  The 
corps  is  now  working  toward  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  our  rivers  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  water  supply,  hydro- 
electric power,  public  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  protection.  We  have 
about  reached  the  halfway  point  in  the 
construction  of  active  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Concurrently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  building,  largely  for  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force,  our  worldwide  chain  of  mili- 
tary defenses  for  deterring  Soviet  mili- 
tary aggression,  including  the  bases  and 
facilities  for  conventional  air  and  land 
power  and  for  developing  and  deploying 
the  new  intercontinental  missiles.  It  is 
a  tremendous  program,  currently  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $1.2  billion  annually. 
Personally,  and  closer  to  home,  I  can 
cite  many  valuable  peacetime  projects 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  per- 
formed and  is  performing  in  my  24th 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Presque  Isle  beach  erosion  pio.iect 
at  Erie,  for  instance,  was  the  first  beach 
erosion  project  of  its  kind  undertaken 
in  the  United  States;  the  contemplated 
deepening  of  the  Erie  Harbor,  the  most 
natural  lakeport  on  the  American  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  will  enable 
this  seaport  to  realize  its  full  potential 
for  world  commerce:  the  Shenango  River 
Reservoir  new  under  construction  near 
Sharpsville  will  provide  vital  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  entire  Shenan.so  Valley: 
and    the    all-important    French    Creek 
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flood  control  project,  so  necessary  to  the 
safety,  growth,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Meadville  area,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  authorized  in  the  next  omni- 
bus bill  passed  by  the  Cons^ress — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  projects  in  my  dis- 
trict where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  Rroup  of  pro- 
fessional engineers  that  can  perform 
services  to  a  community  which  eo  far 
beyond  anything  that  can  be  measured 
m  dollars  and  cents 

Similar  projects — completed,  m  prog- 
ress, and  pending — are  testimonials  to 
the  Army  Engineers  m  every  congres- 
sional district  m  the  United  States, 
which  now  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that 
in  view  of  its  wonderful  history  and 
marvelous  works,  starting  with  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  continuing  right 
up  to  :he  present  tim^,  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Sta.es  will  want  to  join 
the  ci-.izens  of  my  district  m  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  its  splendid  efforts  in  be- 
half of  all  Americans  both  in  times  of 
war  and  in  times  of  peace  Truly,  the 
Army  engineers  are  the  unsung  heroes 
of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


Keeping  Faith  With  Thoie  Who  Died  for 
U. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    M.^.SSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  30,  1961,  appropriate  Memorial  Day 
exercises,  in  tribute  to  our  war  dead,  were 
held  in  the  community  of  Hopkmton, 
Mass.,  which  is  part  of  the  congre.ssional 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here. 

The  ceremonies  were  sponsored  by  the 
Daniel  L.  McDonough  Post  202.  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  took  place  at  the 
DoughlKjy  Monument  in  the  town  park 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  these  exercises,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  include  here  the  address 
I  delivered,  which  follows: 

Address  by  Hon-  H.arold  D  E>onohte  at  the 
MEMoai.AL  Day  Exercises.  Hopkinton, 
Mass  ,   M.AT  30,    1961 

It  Is  ;»  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
visit  Hoiikmton  this  morning  and  Join  with 
you  people  In  these  exercises  in  remembrance 
and  in  honor  of  the  revered  dead  of  all  our 
wars 

Our  purpose  here.  I  think,  is  threefold 
We  are  gathered  to  honor  those  who  died  in 
militar}-  service  to  the  country,  to  salute  the 
widows  and  families  of  these  heroes,  together 
with  our  living  disabled  veterans,  and  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  further  preservation 
of  the  freedom  and  liberty  for  which  our 
comrades  gave  up  their  lives 

We  would  be  neglectful  in  our  duty  if  we 
forgot  to  express  the  tribute  we  still  owe  to 
those  among  us  who  are  quietly  carrying  on 


their  work  despite  the  disabling  scars  and 
handicaps  received  In  combat  with  the 
enemy. 

We  would  be  faulting  ourselves  if  we  were 
unmindful  today  of  the  obligations  we  owe 
to  the  widows,  children,  and  parents  our 
war  heroes  left  behind,  whose  valiant  accept- 
ance of  the  great  human  sorrow  thrust  upon 
them  makes  us  humble  in  their  presence. 

This  great  Nation,  I  know,  will  never  per- 
mit any  unjust  hardship  to  embitter  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  disabled  veterans, 
and  the  families  of  those  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  In  our  national  defense.  I 
am  sure  the  grateful  American  people  will 
never  be  so  unwise  as  to  become  neglectful 
or  forgetful  in  providing  a  full  measure  of 
practical  assistance  to  the  family  members 
of  the  heroes   who  are  gone. 

As  we  dwell  upon  the  memories  of  our 
honored  dead,  we  are  vividly  reminded  that 
once  again,  as  in  their  day.  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  America,  and  the  rest  of  the 
civUized  world.  Is  being  threatened  by  a 
strong,   skillful   and    relentless   enemy. 

This  is  a  new  and  more  deadly  enemy  than 
we  have  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  face. 
The  strategy  of  this  new  enemy  is  not.  thus 
far,  open  warfare  but  a  skillful  and  calcu- 
lated program  of  eventual  enslavement 
which  we  call  the  cold  war.  TTie  cold  war 
program  of  the  Kremlin  leaders  Is  Imposed 
upon  us  by  executing,  at  one  period,  a  care- 
fully planned  series  of  provocative  incidents 
all  over  the  globe  and,  at  another  period,  the 
extension  of  tempting  gestures  toward  ap- 
parently peaceful  negotiation  and  settlement. 
In  this  manner  they  have  been  and  hope 
to  continue  to  keep  ourselves,  and  other 
nations.  In  constant  hesitation,  confusion 
and  division.  They  hope  and  expect  that  by 
persevering  in  this  devilish  scheme,  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  warfare  in  the  balance, 
they  will  eventually  exhaust  the  spirit  of  our- 
selves and  other  jjeoples  so  that  we  will  offer 
them  peaceful  terms  at  any  price. 

But  let  us  clearly  understand  that  the 
Russian  leaders  have  cpenly  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  subjugate  the  world  under  Com- 
munist slavery  and  their  price  for  peace  is 
the  acceptance  of  atheistic  dictatorship. 

Let  us  clearly  recognize  that  beneath  this 
cold  war  strategy  we  are  now.  and  have 
long  been,  basically  engaged  In  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  two  Ideals  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  a  desperate  struggle  for  sur- 
vival between  two  philosophies  of  life  and 
government  that  are  exactly  opposite.  Chris- 
tian democracy  and  atheistic  comnaunlsm. 
Unless  we  become  Increasingly  aware  of,  and 
alert  to,  the  evil  dangers  confronting  us  and 
dedicate  ourselves  In  opposition  to  them  our 
precious  freedom  and  liberty  can  well  be  lost. 
The  task  Is  before  us  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  issued  to  all  of  us  a 
new  call  to  arms  to  contain  and  repel  the 
Russian  cold  war  strategy  by  peaceful  means, 
if  possible.  We  are  a  peace-loving  people, 
our  intention  and  objective  Is  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  am  certain  that  this  Government 
will  never  abandon  the  pursuit  of  peace,  with 
honor,  despite  any  Irritation  or  obstacle. 
But  we  must  also  convince  the  Communist 
dictators  that  peace  is  the  best  and  wisest 
course  for  them. 

To  so  convince  them,  we  must  demonstrate 
readiness  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  required 
for  us  to  remain  strong  and  secure  against 
the  possibility  of  aggression  either  mllitarls- 
tlcally  or  Ideologically.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  every  contingency  and  cold  war  de- 
velopment. Our  defen.se  system,  our  space 
research,  and  our  missile  production  must 
be  constantly  Improved  and  strengthened 
to  a  point  where  the  Kremlin  dictators  will 
know  they  themselves  cannot  hop)e  to  escape 
total  destruction  in  any  nuclear  warfare 
they  might  be  tempted  to  provoke. 


The  survival  of  a  free  world  and  Chris- 
tian civilization  principally  depends  upon 
American  economic  strength,  continued 
productive  growth,  and.  above  all.  united 
patriotic  determination. 

To  attain  this  objective  every  national 
element,  individual,  business,  agriculture, 
labor  and  the  government  must  be  willing 
to  undergo  the  sacrifices  that  are  and  will 
be  required 

To  save  our  freedoms,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  we  must  all  be  ready  to  submerge 
our  various  ambitions  and  unselfishly  con- 
tribute towards  eventual  victory  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  do  so. 

Grave  problems  have  endangered  this  Na- 
tion many  times  during  our  glorious  history. 
If  we  had  always  surrendered  abjectly  to 
difficulty.  If  we  had  custonuu-Uy  defaulted  to 
obstacles.  If  we  had  always  retreated  In  the 
face  of  fears,  the  United  States  would  have 
long  since  disappeared  into  obsciire  humili- 
ation. 

Let  us  then  once  again  close  our  ranks 
and  show  the  Communist  rulers  that  the 
voluntary  self -discipline  of  a  free  people  Is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  regimented  uni- 
formity of  their  atheistic  slave  state. 

The  road  ahead.  It  is  true,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  long.  hard,  disagreeable,  and  filled 
with  sacrifice,  but  the  rotid  the  heroes  we 
honor  today  were  asked  to  follow  led  them 
to  their  deaths. 

In  patriotic  acceptance  of  our  personal 
duties  and  restraints,  to  promote  common 
victory  and  peace,  we  can  have  no  better 
Inspiration  than  the  revered  memory  of 
of  those  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

The  only  way  In  which  we  can  Justify 
the  continuing  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
and  pwivlleges  they  left  to  us  Is  by  keeping 
faith  with  our  war  dead. 

Let  us  then  Join  our  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  give  us  the  national  strength, 
courage,  character,  and  unity  to  be  worthy 
of  their  trust. 


Dedication  of  the  Sgt.  Paul  S.  Beck  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Traiaing  Center,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  May  30,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  May  30,  1961,  of  the 
Sgt.  Paul  S.  Beck  US  Army  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  which 
is  the  sixth  Resei-ve  training  center  con- 
structed in  my  congressional  district 
since  the  approval  of  the  Reserves  Forces 
Act  of  1955  The  number  of  Reserve 
training  centers  will  be  increased  to  sev- 
en when  the  proposed  Army  Reserve 
training  center  is  constructed  at  State 
College,  Pa  ,  next  fall. 

The  May  30  program  at  Bellefonte  was 
of  dual  significance  since  it  combined 
the  annual  Memorial  Day  observance 
with  the   dedication  ceremony. 

In  addition  to  my  remarks  as  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Memorial  Day  prok'ram,  I  had 
the  honor  of   introducn.g    a,s   principal 
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speaker,  Maj.  Gen.  Ralpli  C.  Cooper, 
commanding  general  of  the  XXI  US. 
Ainiy  Corps.  Following  art  nij-  remarks; 
Aoomiss  FT  RrPKEsrKTTATTvr.  James  E  V.an 
Zandt,  Membek  or  CoMGRr.s.-:    2(n-n  Dtsthict 

OF    PrKWSTl-VANIA,    DfDICATI'N    PKREMONlrS, 

U..S  Army  RE8»tv«  Train^nc  (fnter.  Tues- 
day Mat  30,  19«1,  AT  BEiirroNTF  Pa 
It  is  an  honor  to  partlclpfte  In  this  Me- 
morial Day  program  which  has  dual  signifi- 
cance since  It  combines  Bi-Uefonte's  1961 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  with  the  formal 
deducatlon  of  the  Sgt  Paul  S  Beck,  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Training  Center. 

Before  introducing  the  principal  speaker 
who  will  deliver  the  dedicatory  address,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  Mt-morlal  Day 
Is  a  day  of  reverence  and  recollection. 

In  keeping  with  the  annual  custom,  we 
assemble  on  May  30  each  yeiir  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

Today,  in  addition  to  paying  a  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  to  all  our  honored  dead, 
we  signally  honor  one  of  them  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Army  R*srrve  Training 
Center  In  memory  of  one  of  Belief onte's  gal- 
lant sons.  Sgt.  Paul  S  Beck,  who  was  killed 
In  action  in  Germany  in  1945. 

For  his  heroism,  born  of  boundless  courage 
and  deathless  valor.  Sergeant  Beck  was 
awarded  posthumously  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

This  new  Army  Reserve  Training  Center 
which  immortahres  Sgt  Paul  S.  Beck  is  a 
sturdy  and  dlgnlfled  memorial. 

It  serves  a  practical  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose, and  a  purpose  so  suited  to  the  char- 
acter and  military  career  of  Sgt  Paul  S  Beck. 
Such  a  fine  memorial  must  be  gratifying 
to  all  who  knew  and  loved  him.  and  In  par- 
ticular, to  his  mother.  Mrs  Ella  Beck,  and 
his  daughter.  Mrs  Carol  Comrod,  who  are 
present  on  this  memorable  c-ccaslon 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  :he  residents  of 
this  community  and  the  lo\ed  ones  of  Ser- 
geant Beck,  who  gave  to  his  country  "the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion."  will  be  able 
to  have  ever  before  their  ey<'s,  this  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  honor  In  which  the 
name  of  Sergeant  Beck  is  hold  by  his  grate- 
ful country. 

As  a  senior  member  of  tlie  House  Armed 
ServioM  Committee.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
Army  Reserve  Center  coneixuctlon  because 
I  believe  In  suength  in  the  Reserve. 

As  our  first  President  urj;ed— I  believe  in 
an  adequate  regular  Deferu.e  Establishment 
and  a  strong,  well-organize*!,  well -equipped, 
and  well-trfilned  Reserve. 

The  Father  of  our  Country  strongly  recom- 
mended—"The  citizens  of  America — from  15 
to  60  should  be  borne  on  the  mllita  rolls. 
provided  with  uniform  arms,  and  so  far  ac- 
ciistomed  to  the  use  of  them  that  the  total 
strength  of  the  country  might  be  called 
forth  at  short  notice." 

It  is  easy  now  to  recognU'^  the  great  wis- 
dom of  Washington's  advice. 

However,  more  than  a  century  passed  be- 
fore bis  propoealA  were  tran.>lated  into  really 
effective  laws  and  actions. 

In  all  conflicts  In  which  this  country  en- 
gaged before  the  Korean  con.ilct.  we  had  time 
to  mobilize    before   meeting    the   enemy. 

In  today  s  troubled  world  the  availability 
of    this    warning    time    is    dubious. 

The  initial  strike  may  t>e  our  first  warning. 
We  must  have    therefore,  an  effective,  im- 
mediately available  Reserve  for  national  sur- 
vival. 

•  Since  a  citizen  army  may  oe  called  to  arms 
on  short  notice,  it  has  become  clear  to  us 
that  Reserve  Forces,  well  trained  and  quickly 
responsive    may  be  the  key  to  survival. 

This  capabUlty  is  being  jTOvlded  through 
the  training  re<  clved  by  the  young  men  and 
women   in  Bellefonte   and   in   similar   com- 


munities,  at   nearly    5.000   Reserve    training 
centers 

The  C-'ngress  <.f  the  United  S*<'\tes  hfis 
demonstrated  how  much  it  is  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  and  active  Reserve  Force, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Ilt's«rve  Forces  Act  of 
1955. 

Today  tbere  is  more  Interest  and  effort 
being  put  into  the  Reserve  Forces  training 
program  by  the  Congress  and  our  military 
leaders,  than  there  has  ever  been  In  our 
history. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act — we  in  Congress  provided  for  a  Reserve 
Establishment  which  permits  us  to  broaden 
the  obligation  of  citizenship  and  the  mili- 
tary obligation  as  well,  so  that  if  a  future 
Korea  occurs  in  the  history  of  our  country — 
we  can  call  upon  men  who  may  not  be  veter- 
ans, but  who  are  nevertheless  well  trained 
and  prepared  for  combat. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide  the 
machinery,  and  the  trained  men  In  adequate 
numbers,  to  our  Reserve  Forces,  so  that  they 
may  be  mobilized  quickly  to  augment  the 
Active  Forces  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

A  few  years  back,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  construct  such  a  building  as  this 
for  the  Army  Reserve. 

There  was  neither  a  construction  program, 
nor  funds  for  construction. 

The  Army  Reserve  construction  program, 
under  which  thU  building  was  completed, 
was  only  begun  in  1950. 

Since  then  417  centers  have  been  com- 
pleted. 53  are  under  construction,  and  more 
are  planned. 

The  Army  Reserve  also  leases  some  950 
training  facilities. 

The  construction  of  an  Army  Reserve  cen- 
ter such  as  this  one,  dei>ends  upon  several 
things 

First,  there  must  be  enough  reserve  per- 
sonnel, actively  participating  In  units  in  a 
particular  area,   to  Justify  the  center. 

Next,  funds  must  be  obtained  through  the 
Congress. 

Then  a  suitable  site  must  be  obtained  and 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  In  some  In- 
stances, by  the  Congress. 

Public  opinion  must  also  favor  and  support 
the  construction. 

Any  Reserve  Center  becomes  a  part  of  the 
community. 

Reserve  centers  are  more  than  Just  build- 
ings, they  help  to  enhance  community  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram, wherever  they  are  built. 

They  also  provide  a  means  of  creating  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  vital  nature  of  the 
mission  ol  the  ready  reserve,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of 
our  ideals. 

Your  Congressman  U.  therefore,  vitally 
concerned  with  all  of  the  details  relating  to 
its  construction. 

A  closely  coordinated  series  of  events  takes 
place  from  the  time  the  determination  is 
made  to  build  a  training  center,  in  a  specific 
locality,  to  Its  completion  and  actual  dedica- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  are  kept  Informed  of 
the  selection  of  construction  sites  for  Re- 
serve centers,  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  project. 

Your  Congress  and  the  armed  services  are 
committed  to  the  same  primary  mission,  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

We  continually  work  together,  seeking 
solutions  to  our  mutual  problems  in  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people. 

While  the  administrative  proccdiu-e  out- 
lined sounds  somewhat  complicated,  yet 
routine  In  nature,  in  obtaining  approval  of 
a  Reserve  training  center,  you  have  my 
assurance  from  personal  experience  that  it 
presents  a  challenging,  yet  highly  reward- 
ing task. 


As  a  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Military  Reserve  Subcommittee,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  my  as- 
signment enables  me  to  keep  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  developments  regarding 
new  Reserve  training  centers  In  the  Nation, 
and  especially  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict— comprising  Blair.  Centre,  and  Clear- 
field Counties. 

The  result  of  my  being  in  a  key  position 
as  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  proved  favorable  for 
my  congressional  district,  as  evidenced  by 
the  construction  of  six  new  Reserve  training 
centers  at  Altoona.  Dubois.  Clearfield,  and 
this  Reserve  training  center  in  Bellefonte.  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  training 
centers  at  Altoona  and  Curwensville 

These  various  projects  are  a  fitting  climax 
to  years  of  painstaking  effort  and  numerous 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Departjnent 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  m.uch  time  and  effort 
expended  in  securing  authorization  and  then 
the  construction   funds  from   Congress. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  that  my 
amendment  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  concerning  this  Reserve  training 
center  here  in  Bellefonte.  was  the  initial 
step  In  securing  congressional  approval  of 
the  project. 

With  six  new  Reserve  training  centers  now 
a  reality  in  my  congressional  district,  it  Is 
pleasing  to  know  that  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  proposed  Army  training  center  at  State 
College  have  proved  successful. 

The  site  has  l>e€n  selected  and  approved, 
and  negotiations  to  acquire  the  land  were 
completed  last  April  5. 

Construction  of  the  State  College  Army 
Reserve  Training  Center,  which  will  be  the 
seventh  in  my  congressional  district.  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

The  delay  is  due  to  a  revised  design  which 
Is  expected  to  be  completed  by  September  1. 
with  construction  scheduled  to  begin  in  early 
October. 

On  this  solemn  and  memorable  occasion 
I  should  like  to  salute  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  organizations  that  are 
presently  assigned  to  this  $289,000  Reserve 
training  center;  namely; 

1  The  3d  Platoon.  Company  A,  491st  En- 
gineer Battalion  C.  and 

2.  The  430th  Quartermaster  Company. 
Both    units    are    combat    support    units, 
which  means  that  In  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, they  would  become  part  of  the  sup- 
port and  supply  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  wish  to  tender  a  special  tribute  to  MaJ. 
Harry  A.  Houston,  senior  unit  adviser,  and 
Capt.  W.  H.  Weaver,  senior  unit.  U.S  Army 
Reserve,  commander,  for  their  wholehearted 
cooperation  extended  to  me  over  a  period  of 
several  years — in  compiling  information  of 
great  assistance  in  my  effort  to  obtain  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  this  Army  Reserve 
training  center. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion were  I  to  fail  in  mentioning  the  fine 
support  accorded  Reserve  activities  by  the 
people  of  Bellefonte  and  especially  members 
of  the  training  center  advisory  board — com- 
posed of  public-spirited  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity. 

The  spirit  In  which  you  are  responding 
to  the  need  of  the  Nation  for  adequate 
strength  in  Reserve,  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting the  Army  In  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion, is  heartwarming  and  It  is  typical  of  the 
respoiise  of  a  patriotic  American  community. 
The  American  people  support  their  Armed 
Forces,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  war. 
but  to  be  able  to  prevent  war,  and  to  protect 
the  United  States  when  this  becomes 
necessary. 

That  is  the  basic  purpose  for  which  all  of 
us  are  gathered  here  today— in  dedicating 
this  important  Army  Reserve  Center. 
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We  are  very  fortunate  .n  having  present  as 
princ.pal  speaker.  MaJ  Gen  Ralph  C  Cooper, 
comrr.andlng  general  of  the  21st  US  Army 
Curps 

General  Cooper  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mili- 
tary  .\cademy.  class  of    1929 

He  saw  combat  service  in  World  War  II  in 
the  nor'h  African  invasion,  m  Tunisia.  Sicily. 
Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany 

In  Korea  he  commanded  the  7th  Division 
and  IX  Corps  Artillery 

In  addition  to  command  assignments. 
General  Cooper  hcis  had  extensive  staff  ex- 
perience, which  includes  service  as  Chief  of 
the  Army  War  Plans  Branch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  operation  and,  more  recently,  as 
Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations.  U.S.  Army 
Europe 

General  Cooper  is  a  qualified  parachutist, 
who  :ommanded  the  11th  Airborne  Division 
in  Europe  In  1958 

At  the  time  the  11th  Airborne  Division  was 
replaced  by  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  he 
assumed  command  of  the  latter  organization. 

In  that  position  he  was  In  charge  of  the 
training  and  mounting  of  the  parachute 
units    for   the   Lebanon  operation. 

He  came  from  command  of  the  24th  Divi- 
sion :n  Europe  to  his  present  assignment  in 
November  1959 

At  this  time  it  IS  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
present  to  you  as  principal  speaker,  MaJ. 
Gen    Ralph  C   Coop>er. 


The  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M.^.S.S.^C  HT'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1961 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics, 
Prote.stants.  and  Jews  has  been  in  e.xist- 
ence  .since  October  of  1936.  This  is  a 
grea:  organization  consisting  of  out- 
standing men  of  all  creeds  in  connection 
with  inculcating  mto  the  minds  of  all 
persons  the  spirit  of  broadness  and 
understanding,  and  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment 

Each  year  this  splendid  organization 
holds  a  banquet,  largely  attended,  in 
Boston,  and  confers  an  award  upon 
three  outstanding  Americans:  one  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  one  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  one  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  dinner  this  year  was  held  on 
May  11.  1961,  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  in  Bo.^ton,  Mass..  with  an  attend- 
ance of  more  than  1.200  outstanding 
citizens  of  Massachusetts 

In  my  remarks  I  include  a  report 
made  by  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary  of 
this  wonderful  organization,  and  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  in  the 
field  of  better  understanding.  Mr. 
Shapiro  is  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  countless  thou.-ands  of  per- 
sons. 

In  my  rem.arks.  I  also  include  the  ad- 
dress   delivered   by    the    Very   Reverend 
'Father'  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh    CSC 
president    of    the    University  ^  of    Notre 
Dame,  who  was  the  recipient  of  one  of 


the  awards  given  at  the  dinner  the  eve- 
ning of  May  11 

In  my  remarks  I  also  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
was  also  a  recipient  of  one  of  the 
awards. 

I  congratulate  the  Massachusetts 
Committee.  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  for  the  constructive  work  that  it 
has  done  during  the  approximately  25 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  report  and  addresses  follow: 
A    Report    by    Ben    G     SH.^PIRo,    Secretary. 

M.^SS.ACHUSETTS         COMMITTEE,         CATHOLICS, 

Protestants,  and  Jews,  May  11,  1961 
Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Volpe, 
Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of  honor,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  know 
that  all  of  you  here  tonight  share  with  me 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  these  wonderful 
dinners  always  engender.  For  those  of  us 
who  initiated  these  dinners  24  years  ago,  the 
goal  was  a  simple  one — to  examine  the  status 
of  the  democratic  institutions  in  our  great 
country  and  to  reafarm  the  lofty  principles 
upon  which   these   Institutions   are   based. 

Throughout  the  jears  we  have  been  told 
that  thiB  annual  event  has  helped  to  inspire 
in  those  attending,  a  deeper  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and  Justice 
for  all  men.  Many  cjf  us  are  renewed  by  this 
experience  in  our  efforts  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  wh'ch  equality  becomes  a  reality. 
Several  months  ago  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Gushing,  whom  we  honored  in  this 
very  room  when  he  became  archbishop  of 
Boston,  spoke  before  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore  and  affirmed  our  faith  In  the  Im- 
portance of  the  kind  of  gathering  In  which 
we  participate  tonight.  He  said— -Like  some 
of  you  I  have  been  attending  good  will  din- 
ners and  brotherhood  meetings  for  more 
years  than  I  can  remember.  In  the  course 
of  these  years  I  have  heard  many  cynical 
comments  about  the  do-gooders  who  gather 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  tell  each  other  of 
their  mutual  respec*;  and  affection  and  then 
go  back  to  work  and  continue  living  as  If 
good  will  dldnt  exist.  Despite  these  dis- 
paragers. I  still  continued  to  go  to  good  will 
dinners  and  I  am  still  going.  Good  will  din- 
ners and  brotherhood  meetings  are  a  good 
Investment  for  us  aU  Catholics  alone  could 
never  have  managed  to  put  out  the  little  fires 
of  prejudice  which  bitter  history,  half-read 
facts,  misunderstandings,  and  human  weak- 
nesses created." 

In  Cardinal  Cushlng's  statement  there  was 
an  Implicit  reference  to  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  In  the  history  of  human  rela- 
tions In  this  country — the  election  of  an 
American  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is 
deeply  gratifying  to  all  men  of  good  will  that 
after  183  years  of  national  life,  we  have 
finally  grown  to  the  point  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  accepted  that  part  of  our 
Constitution  which  says  that  there  shall  be 
no  religious  test  for  a  public  office.  A  ringing 
blow  has  been  struck  for  good  human  rela- 
tions and  today  40  million  Americans  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  second-class 
citizens.  Indeed,  similar  advances  have  been 
made  by  other  groups  in  our  society  as  the 
fires  of  prejudice  grow  dimmer. 

Yet,  it  is  at  that  time  and  this  moment  in 
our  history  that  we  cannot  afford  to  become 
complacent.  We  must  stamp  out  the  re- 
maining evidence  of  raucous  unfairness  and 
subtle  discrimination. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  when  we  held  our 
first  dinner  at  the  Boston  City  Club  there 
were  220  persons  In  attendance. 

Tonight  there  are  gathered  In  this  room 
1,200  persons.  We  regret  that  a  great  many 
who  wanted  to  attend  our  dinner  tonight 
could  not  be  acconunodated. 


We  are  especially  grateful  to  our  news- 
papers whose  cooperation  over  the  years  haa 
been  most  outstanding.  The  newspaper  cov- 
erage of  this  dinner  which  will  appear  In 
tomorrow's  papers  will  reach  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  persons. 

To  the  staff  of  WNAC-TV  who  have  been 
televising  our  programs  for  many  years,  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  We  are  told  that  our  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  will  reach  an  audi- 
ence of  over  a  million  persons. 

We  believe  that  many  thousands  to  whom 
our  message  is  important  will  be  Influenced 
and  persuaded  that  bigotry  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  eliminated.  That  is  the  im- 
portance of  these  dinners.  We  reach  not 
only  you  but  millions  who  are  not  here. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  else  our  com- 
mittee does  besides  holding  these  annual 
dinners — let  me  enumerate  briefly  Just  a  few 
of  the  things  we  did   this  past  year 

We  cooperated   with   the  following: 

Good  citizenship  program  of  the  Boston 
Park  Department 

Tufts  University  Civic  Education  Center 
(Incidentally.  In  cooperation  with  the  Tufts 
University  Civic  Education  Center,  more 
than  25,000  copies  of  a  talk  given  by  Dore 
Schary  were  distributed  by  the  committee 
to  schoolteachers  and  heads  of  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States). 
Brandeis  University,  three  chapels  program- 
human  relations  center  at  Boston  University 
in  sponsoring  of  scholarships  for  schoolteach- 
ers; our  10th  annual  Junior  go<xl  will  dinner, 
bringing  together  boys  of  the  Boston  public 
and  parochial  schools,  held  at  Fenway  Park, 
received  national  recognition. 

Tonight  we  honor  three  outsUndlng 
Americans,  who  In  their  lifetime,  have  trans- 
lated our  Judaeo-Christian  heritage  Into 
meaningful,  dally  actions.  And.  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  them,  we  deepen  our  own  com- 
mitment in  meeting  the  challenge  of  de- 
mocracy and  interpreting  It  to  the  American 
community  in  every  possible  way.  Together 
may  we  serve  in  some  small  way  not  only  to 
reward  achlevemenU  already  won,  but  to 
encourage  new  and  greater  progress  on  our 
way  to  the  realization  of  the  American 
dream. 

Address  Given  by  the  Reverend  Theodore  M 
Hesburgh.    CSC,    President,    University 
OF  Notre  Dame,  at  the  24th  Annual  Din- 
ner    or    THE     Massachusetts     CoMMrrrEZ 
Catholics,    Protestants,    and    Jews.    Bos- 
ton, Mass  ,  May  1 1,  1961 
May  I  begin  this  evening  by  thanking  the 
Massachusetts    Conunlttee.    Catholics.    Prot- 
estants,   and    Jews    for    your    generosity    in 
making   this  award      May  I  only  say  I  shall 
cherish  it  and  try  to  be  more  worthy  of  It. 
now  and  In  the  future. 

One  is  constantly  hearing  these  days  about 
brotherhood.  Like  so  many  other  well  worn 
words.  I  often  fear  It  comes  to  represent 
sweet  nothingness,  or  a  formal  badge  that  is 
proudly  worn  on  appropriate  occasions,  like 
patriotism  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  Is  a  sad  business  that  good  and  strong 
words  like  brotherhood  do  undergo  this  dilu- 
tion by  too  frequent  protestation  and  too 
casual  use.  If  the  word  were  a  reality  In  all 
of  our  lives,  there  would  be  no  need  for  oc- 
casions like  this.  I  always  fear  that  even 
good  occasjpns  are  the  means,  all  unwit- 
tingly, of  multiplying  the  application  of 
Gresham's  law  to  semantics. 

How  can  we  avoid  this?  In  no  other  way,  I 
believe,  than  by  mediUtlng  on  the  true  and 
enduring  value  of  words  like  brotherhood 
lest  they  become  as  common  and  unmeaning 
as  the  conversations  at  cocktail  parties. 

Brotherhood  allows  us  ample  ground  for 
meditation.  The  meditation  should  begin 
by  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
In  its  origin,  in  its  aspirations,  In  its  dignity. 
In  Its  rights,  In  Its  destiny.  If  we  can  be 
agreed  upon  this  most  basic  common  ground. 
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then  brotherho<xl  will  begin  to  have  deeper 
meaning  Without  this  common  ground, 
brotherhcxxl  is  sentimental  nonsense,  enun- 
ciated easily  in  public,  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, as  easily  forgotten 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  indeed  we  are 
brothers,  whatever  our  race  or  religion,  sim- 
ply because  we  are  human  beings,  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood,  endowed  by 
Him  with  unalienable  dignity  and  rights. 
destined  to  be  His  children  and  heirs  to  His 
kingdom.  Religion,  of  course,  greatly  deep- 
ens the  significance  of  thU  unity  If  this 
la  true  of  our  unity,  what  i;ouid  possibly  be 
so  important  that  It  should  separate  us 
from  one  another,  cause  uj  to  disregard  or 
disrespect  one  another  If  we  are  one  in  the 
dignity  of  our  common  hu  nanlty,  what  sin 
of  man  Is  greater  than  man's  inhumanity 
to  mux,  except  perhaps  his  blasphemy  of 
God.  which  Indeed  inhumanity  to  man  also 
is.  Insofar  as  Ood's  image  n  man  Is  defiled 
and  dishonored.  In  the  words  of  our  Lord: 
•Whatsoever  you  did  to  c  ne  of  these.  My 
least  brethren,  you  did  to  Me  ' 

Given  such  a  conviction  of  the  spiritual 
order.  I  am  sure  that  ou-  practical  prob- 
lems would  be  much  easier  to  handle.  In- 
deed, without  this  deep  sp .ritual  conviction 
on  the  true  meaning  of  brotherhood.  I  fear 
that  no  organization,  or  v/ell-meanlng  zeal 
based  on  vague  good  will,  will  suffice  to  bring 
into  dally  play  the  great  fo.'ce  of  true  broth- 
erhood in  our  lives  and  in  our  times 

The  tragedy  of  our  day  Is  that  we  con- 
stantly combat  symptoms  without  coming 
to  gripe  with  the  fundamental  underlying 
cause  of  Infection  and  dl8«>a»e.  If  we  could 
get  Americans  generally  to  accept  the  suong 
philosophical  and  theological  truths  that  il- 
luminate the  meaning  oi  brotherhood,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  Americans 
would  scorn  one  another  in  such  Juvenile 
and  Inhuman  ways  as  a.'e  current  today 
You  all  know  the  symptom*.:  the  empty  lunch 
counter,  the  vote  denied  intelligent  people, 
the  exclusive  club,  the  teparate  facilities, 
the  unspoken  ban.  the  crass  assumption  of 
superiority,  the  snide  remark  among  friends, 
the  barring  of  equal  opportunity,  economic, 
educational,  or  social,  tha'  Is  a  cruel  wound 
in  the  side  of  humanity  in  a  land  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  citadel  ol   democracy. 

When  will  there  be  an  tnd  to  such  stupid 
nonsense'  Not  until  each  American  begins 
to  sense  the  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  hu- 
manity, conxmon  dignity  and  the  common 
cause  of  uncommon  importance  In  an  age 
that  will  be  the  making  n  breaking  of  hu- 
manity's deepest  hopes 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  can  abuse 
the  reality  of  brotherhocxl  at  home  and  still 
hope  to  oppose  successfully  a  militant  and 
vicious  theory  abroad  that  man  Is  merely  of 
the  earth  earthy,  with  no  hope  beyond  time, 
with  no  rlghu  beyond  those  granted  by  the 
state,  with  no  freedom  from  inexorable  eco- 
nomic determination  and  millUry  might 
making  right.  0\ir  hope  of  success  In  this 
central  battle  is  indeed  futile  if  we  do  not 
believe  deeply  and  practice  sincerely  the 
ever-present  reality  of  our  common  brother- 
hood, based  upon  realities  that  transcend 
space  and  time  and  race  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue.  Thi?  real  battle  is  be- 
ing fought  right  now  on  Main  Street,  North 
and  South,  In  your  neighborhood,  in  your 
life.  No  one  can  disengage  himself  from 
this  Issue,  and  the  alte, -natives  are  clearly 
delineated— we  act  as  though  we  are  truly 
brothers,  or  we  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  on  a  thousand  fronts. 

Any  Impartial  observer  -^f  the  American 
scene  can  clearly  see  that  we  are  far  off  from 
muklng  the  promises  cf  our  Constitution 
for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
come  true.  The  excuses — sophisticated  or 
stupid— are  multltudlncus.  and  the  ration- 
alizations and  comprom  ."iPs  are  vlthout  end 
But    whether    we    reallj    accept    It    or    not, 


brotherhood  Is  a  concept  and  a  reality  and 
a  truth  that  does  not  admit  to  any  oi  this 
deception  or  hypocrisy,  whether  it  be  ac- 
complished in  a  slick  or  in  a  stupid  manner 
You  believe  In  brotherhood  lor  deep  and 
Important,  Indeed  eternal  reasons  or  you  do 
not  You  practice  brotherhood  m  your  life 
or  you  do  not  And  all  unsuspectingly,  as 
your  life  gives  the  answer  to  these  two  ques- 
tions, you  are  working  for  or  against  ulti- 
mate victory,  for  or  against  the  realization 
of  man's  truest  hopes  In  our  times,  and  in 
our  beloved  country. 

May  God  crant  to  all  of  us  tonight  the 
privilege  of  practicing  brotherhood  In  Its 
purest  Integrity.  In  no  other  way  can 
America  Indeed  become  that  of  which  we 
sing:  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  And  remember  that  God  is  not 
mocked:  Brotherhood  is  the  truest  test  of 
our  freedom  and  our  courage  If  we  do  not 
pass  thU  test,  we  do  not  merit  either  victory 
or  survival 

Address  by  Secretary  or  Labor  Arthur  J. 
OoLOBntc  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  Massa- 
chusetts COMMITTEE  OF  CATHOLICS.  PROT- 
ECTANTS AND  Jews.  Boston.  Mass  ,  May 
11.  1901 

I  appreciate  your  overly  generous  intro- 
duction and  I  shall  cherish  this  award.  I 
bring  you  the  personal  greetings  and  wann 
regards  of  a  rather  well  known  Bostonlan. 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  passed  a  traditional 
milestone  for  a  new  American  administra- 
tion the  100-day  mark.  It  is  thus  a  fitting 
time  to  appraise  the  achievements  and  fu- 
ture goals  of  this  administration  in  the  area 
of  equality  and  Justice  championed  by  your 
organization. 

I  count  as  a  significant  achievement  of 
these  100  days,  that  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's leadership,  a  positive  change  in  re- 
gard to  civil  rlghu  has  taken  place. 

As  Ben  Shapiro  pointed  out,  the  very  elec- 
Uon  of  President  John  F  Kennedy  was  a 
rebuke  to  the  tradition  of  inequality  that 
disco»mted  able  men  from  seeking  high  of- 
fice. No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  in  this 
Nation  a  man's  religion  Is  an  unfortunate 
but  effective  handicap  In  his  right  to  seek 
our  leadership. 

In  appointments  made  at  all  levels  in  the 
executue  branch,  ability,  integrity  and  pro- 
fessional competence  have  been  the  quali- 
fications for  office.  Rellglotis  and  racial  at- 
tributes have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
disregarded. 

The  President  and  his  administration 
support  completely  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declaring  segregation  un- 
constitutional. The  administration  does  so 
not  only  because  this  is  a  government  by 
law.  We  do  so  because  It  is  morally  right 
In  the  field  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, the  new  President's  Committee  has 
been  armed  with  a  clear,  concise,  and  strong 
Executive  order.  As  the  President  re- 
marked, this  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Vice  President  Johnson,  will 
act  to  "permanently  remove  from  Govern- 
ment employment  and  work  performed  for 
the  Government  every  trace  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  place 
of  national  origin."  The  execution  of  this 
order  will  be  fair  and  firm 

Every  department  and  agency  in  the  Gov- 
eriunent  has  pledged  itself  to  implement 
the   President's   order 

Further,  the  Justice  Department,  as  It  Is 
daily  demonstrating  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Attorney  General,  will  be  continuiiigly 
active  in  the  field  of  discrimination,  not 
only  as  a  friend  of  the  court,  but.  when 
the  circumstances  warrant  and  permit,  as 
an   active  participant  in   litigation. 

All  of  these  actions  are  most  significant. 
They   represent,  in  both   intention   and   ef- 


fect, a  new  break  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans denied  lull  access  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  would  hope  that  no  American  would 
believe  that  the  only  reason  for  figlitlng 
discrimination  is  because  It  affects  '.ait  popu- 
larity and  moral  strength  abroad  That 
Is  a  negative  and  self-serving  base  for  ac- 
tion. Our  concern  over  the  problems  of 
prejudice  should  come  from  within  our- 
selves, from  a  sense  of  inner  morality  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  in  a  world  where 
totalitarianism  trumpets  its  phony  equality, 
America  has  little  to  be  ashamed  of 

In  the  struggle  against  political  slavery, 
America  Is  a  devoted  champion  We  do  not 
seek  and  we  oppose  the  substitution  of  one 
kind  of  colonialism  for  another  We  abomi- 
nate the  kind  of  discrimination  which  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  flagrantly  guilty  of  against 
the  Jewish  people,  and  against  all  the  other 
religious  creeds  and  faiths.  Totalitarianism 
practices  the  very  evils  it  claims  to  l>e 
against.  We  admit  our  weaknesses,  but  ue 
honestly  seek  to  overcome  them,  in  a  spirit 
of  toleration. 

The  road,  of  course,  is  longer  before  vis 
than  behind  us.  But  we  are  setting  out.  and 
we  are  moving. 

But  the  Government  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to.  and  cannot,  do  this  Job  alone. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Ken- 
nedy said  that  we  should  ask  what  we  might 
do  for  our  country.  Every  employer,  every 
union  leader,  every  civic  leader,  and  every 
citizen  In  his  private  capacity,  might  well 
answer  that  question  in  terms  of  tlie  re- 
sjxjnslblllty  we  all  bear  for  Increasing  tolera- 
tion and  achieving  equality 

The  national  well-being  springs  from  the 
exercise  of  private  responsibility 

This  Is  true  not  only  in  the  matters  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity,  but 
across  the  board  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  together  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Policy.  Dis- 
tinguished men  from  business,  from  labor, 
from  the  public  and  the  Government  are 
deliberating  questions  of  economic  urgency. 
From  these  deliberations  will  come  recom- 
mendations about  policies  for  a  sound  eco- 
nomic life,  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  realizing  the  promise  of  technological 
change,  for  price  and  wage  policies  that  lead 
to  stable  growth,  and  for  better  understand- 
ing   between   labor   and   management 

But  this  Committee — In  Itself  and  by  It- 
self- -cannot  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

It  must  rely  upon  the  many  associations 
of  businessmen  and  the  many  American 
labor  unions  to  support  it  And  ultimately 
its  discussions  relate  to  the  individual 
citizen. 

Thomas  Paine  said  that  "Those  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must, 
like  men.  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting 
It  " 

If  we  are  to  achieve  living  equality  In  the 
economic  and  social  order,  if  toleration  is  to 
be  the  common  condition  of  American  life, 
then  no  governmental  power  can  move  so- 
ciety alone  to  those  ends.  Society  must 
move  Itself.  And  It  does  that  throvigh  the 
motive  power  of  each  man.  reading  In  his 
own  heart  and  mind  the  command  of  con- 
science. 

An  analogy  can  be  found  In  our  educa- 
tional system.  Both  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions carry  the  burden,  but  the  success 
of  the  effort  rests  with  the  quality  of  the  in- 
dividual teacher  and  the  excellence  of  the 
individual  mind  This  partnership  of  pub- 
lic, private,  and  individual  effort  Is  typically 
American, 

It  is  the  same  partnership  that  I  look  to- 
ward to  Increase  understanding  and  tolera- 
tion In  the  period  of  the  challenge  we  face 
If   we   accept  respect   for   human   dignity 
as  the   only   basis  for  a  free  world    we   also 
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must  accep*:  the  responsibility  for  rpalizini; 
this  Ideal  here  In  America,  and  helping 
others  to  attain  It  lilsewhere.  This  means. 
.".s  the  President  so  elcxjuently  stated  it.  we 
must  ■Pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success 
of  liberty." 

I  am  hopeful  and  optimistic  ab<:)ut  the  fu- 
ture of  equality  and  human  diernity.  It  will 
gam  new  strensrth  from  new  trial,  new  reso- 
lution from  new  challenge,  new  conviction 
from  new  danger,  and  new  determination 
from  new  circumstances.  When  men  know 
they  m.ighs  be  free  and  equal,  ihey  wi;i 
strive  to  be  free  and  equal.  When  men  h.ive 
reason  to  hope  for  freedom  and  equality, 
they  will  sacrifice  for  It.  And  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  hope  are  alive  on  this 
earth,  more  alive  now,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before.  The  wind  of  change  blows  strongly, 
promising  a  new  day  a  new  order  and  a  new 
life  in  the  history  of  the  world 

For  our  own  country,  we  are  determined 
to  go  f  jrward  as  a  people  and  a  nation  aware 
of  our  strength,  resolved  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  determined  that  In  our 
day  freedom  will  be  well  and  honorably 
served 


Memorial  Sunday  Service,  Grace  Method- 
i»t  Charch,  Atloona,  Pa.,  May  28,  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PE.NN'SYLV.ANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
intr  the  Memorial  Sundav  .service  on 
May  28.  1961.  at  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa  ,  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  deliver  the  following  Memorial 
Day  message : 

Memorial   D.at    Address   by    the    Ho.s-.r.^bi.e 
James  E    Van  Zandt,  Member  of  Concre.ss, 
20th    District   of    Pennsylva.via,    at    thk 
Grac-z   Methodist    CHfRCH.    Axtoo.na     Pa 
Sunday,   Mat  28.   1961 

As  we  approach  Memorl.il  Dav  we  are 
reminded  that  to  be  burn  and  to  "die  Is  the 
decree  of  all  m.en 

To  be  forgotten  Is  the  acme  of  human  bit- 
terness and  the  greatest  sadness  of  human 
existence 

Our  observance  of  Memorial  Day  ha.s  been 
part  of  American  custom  for  93  years. 

It  began  with  the  decoration  of  ClvU  War 
graves. 

The  original  int«>nt  was  that  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30.  living  veterans  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  comrades-in-arms  who  had 
fallen  In  battle. 

The  Memorial  Day  custom  has  grown 
through  the  years  until  now.  May  '30  Is 
the  very  special  ocr-^lon  upon  which  our 
citizens    pay    tribute    to   all    their   dead. 

That  means  decorating  the  final  resting 
places  of  our  departed  loved  ones  with  floral 
offerings  and  with  eulogies  m  every  com- 
munity and  with  wreaths  and  flowers  cast 
upon  the  waters  f.r  those  who  were  lust  at 
sea. 

When  we  refer  to  deceased  w.ar  veterans 
■we  speak  of  the  honored  dead. 

That  t€rm  is  applied  to  all  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  In  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

More  than  4OO..00O  .American  men  are  the 
honored  dead  from  V/arid  War  I.  World  War 
II.   and   froni    the   Ko'/-'.a  conflict. 


Th  U  number  Includes  some  175  000  whose 
mortal  remains  were  returned  for  burial  In 
'heir    home   communities. 

Nearly  14.000  others  are  In  national  cem- 
eteries  within  the  States. 

But  the   largest    number  -totaling  212.000 

are    burled,   or   named   on    the   walls   of    the 

missing.  In  25  American  military  cemeteries 

in   10  countries  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

When  we  eulogize  the  departed  ones  here 

from   this   area   we    are   also   paying   tribute 

to  all  those  honored  dead  around  the  world. 

The    tombs    and    the    monuments    in    the 

.\ltoona  area  are  symbolic  of  every  war  hero. 

Memorial  Day  is  unique  in  its  history,  its 

purpose,  and  its  character. 

There  Is   no  other  day   like    It. 
Upon  Memorial  Day  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try  is   humbled    in    tribute    to   the    Nation's 
dead 

Our  Stars  and  Stripes  emblem  Is  flown 
at  half  staff  from  sunrise  to  noon  on  the 
30th  of  May. 

Then  at  noon  the  flag  Is  raised  to  full 
staff  and  there  it  flies  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  living  to  carry  on  the  unfinished  work 
of  the  departed — with  renewed  effort  toward 
fulfiilment  of  our  ideals  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

We  call  the  30th  of  May  Memorial  Day 
because  it  is  truly  a  moment  for  memories. 
It  is  a  tiny  point  in  time,  yet  one  from 
which  we  can  look  Into  the  past  and  from 
which  we  see  more  clearly  our  obligations 
of  the  future. 

Memorial  Day  should  not  be  a  day  of  sad- 
ness. 

In  reality  It  Is  a  day  of  great  power  and 
beauty. 

We  give  it  power  through  the  sincerity  of 
our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

We  give  It  beauty  with  our  words  and 
song  and  flowers. 

Memorial  Day  Ls  different  because  It  con- 
trasts  the   many   facets  of   man's  character. 
It    reveals    his    Intellectual    achievements 
and  his  simplicity,  his  aggressiveness  and  hla 
humbleness. 

Memorial  Day  emphasizes  man's  domina- 
tion over  the  material  realm,  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  submission  to  things  unseen 
and  eternal  on  the  other. 

Man  is  gaining  mastery  over  his  physical 
universe  but  still  he  has  not  solved  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul. 

That  is  one  fact  which  Memorial  Day  helps 
us  appreciate. 

All  this  is  especially  clear  In  the  present 
year  1961. 

Today  we  are  aware  that  we're  all  part 
of  a  fast  moving  age. 

We  see  man  reaching  for  outer  space. 

He   sends    his   missiles   Into    orbit   around 

the  Eiu-th  and  to  the  Moon  and  to  the  Sun. 

Man  probes  trillions  of  miles  Into  the  vast 

universe  around  him  and  he  speculates  the 

possibility  of  life  on  other  planets. 

At  the  same  time  man  delves  deeply  Into 
the  Invisible  realm  of  the  atom. 

And  from  that  tiniverse  of  the  Infinitely 
small  he  has  managed  to  release  tremendous 
power  for  the  new  life — or  for  greater  de- 
struction. 

Man  has  also  advanced  his  knowledge  of 
communications  so  that  his  voice  Is  heard 
In  split  seconds  from  pole  to  pole — and 
around  the  earth — and  out  Into  space  and 
back  again. 

With  his  eyes,  his  brain,  and  his  marvel- 
ous reasoning  powers  attuned  to  fantastic 
scientific  challenges,  man  can  be  rightly 
proud  of  his  ability  to  discover  new  answers 
today  and  for  tomorrow. 

And  yet  In  the  midst  of  all  those  achieve- 
ments man  must  humble  himself  on  me- 
morial day. 

For  a  brief  moment  he  must  stand  quietly 
to  contemplate  the  past  and  to  admit  that 
he  has  not  yet  solved  the  mysteries  of  the 
soul  nor  the  mystery  of  death. 


Thus  It  Is  that  man  returns  to  simple 
eulogies  and  to  flowers  for  the  dead. 

He   still    must    have    faith    In    prayer. 

And  he  still  must  admit  that  he  does  not 
have  all  the  answers  concerning  life  or  the 
hereafter. 

That.  In  Itself  commends  human  Intelli- 
gence, because  It  proves  that  man  is  not 
yet  a  slave  to  his  own  technology. 

Therefore,  man's  humility  is  a  tribute 
to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead. 

On  Memorial  Day.  we  prove  that  science 
and  the  soul  are  distinctly  separate  enti- 
ties and  that  we  have  deep  respiect  for  both. 

On  Memorliil  Day  we  speak  frocn  our  liv- 
ing souls. 

The  words  we  use  must  come  from  our 
deepest  emotions  because  loyalty  and  honor, 
courage  and  sacrifice,  love  and  death  and 
eternity  cannot  be  defined  by  scientific 
formulas. 

These  are  simple  htunan  qualities. 

And.  as  such,  they  are  far  more  precious 
than  all  the  gems  of  science. 

So.  In  voicing  our  tributes  to  the  honore<l 
dead  we  turn  from  the  scientists  to  the 
writers  and  to  the  poets. 

When  we  visit  a  local  cemetery  and  stand 
before  the  final  resting  place  of  one  honored 
dead  we  speak  for  the  many  In  uttering  these 
words : 

'  O  Blessed  dead  and  for  the  soul 
Of  him  who  for  his  country  dies. 
O  Lord.  Is  there  a  higher  gotil 
Than  that  won  by  bis  sacrifice.'' 

TTien  we  can  add  Robert  Ingersoll's  words 
of  tribute  to  all  the  honored  ones  when  he 
declared : 

"The«e  heroes  are  dead. 
■  They  died  for  liberty. 

"They  died  for  vis. 

"They  are  at  rest. 

••They  sleep  In  the  land  they  made  free 
under  the  flag  they  rendered  stainless  under 
the  solemn  pines  and  sad  hemlocks,  the 
tearful  willows,  and  the  embracing  vines 

•They  sleep   beneath   the  shadows  of   the 

clouds — careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  storm 

each  in  the  wlndowless  palace  of  rest. 

••Earth  may  run  red  with  other  wars  bat 
they  are  at  rest. 

"In  the  midst  of  battles.  In  the  roar  of 
conflict,  they  found  the  serenity  of  death.  • 

That  is  Robert  Ingersoll's  eulogy. 

We.  the  living,  are  not  perfect. 

We  must  admit  that  In  many  respects  we 
do  fall  short  of  the  goals  we  set  for  ourselves. 

We  fall  to  practice  fully  our  ideals  of  Jus- 
tice, equality,  and  universal  respect  for  our 
fellow  men. 

We  excuse  our  failures  by  attributing  them 
to  so-called  human  nature. 

Then  we  try  again. 

But  on  Memorial  Day  we  do  strive  to  render 
only  highest  tributes  to  the  honored  dead. 

Our  appraisal  of  those  men  Is  dlfTerent. 

We  give  them  full  measure  of  true  worth. 

The  ones  we  honor  on  Memorial  Day;  who 
were  they? 

I>je8  It  really  matter? 

They  were  as  varied  as  ourselves. 

They  were  the  vibrantly  living  youth  of  our 
land. 

They  came  from  our  cities  and  towns  and 
neighborhoods. 

They  left  their  schools,  their  homes,  and 
their  loved  ones  to  answer  the  call  to  arms. 

They  were  from  families  rich  and  poor. 

They  were  the  educated  and  the  self- 
taught. 

They  were  the  Protestants  and  the  Cath- 
olics, the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews. 

They  were  the  white  boys  and  the  black. 
the  native  sons  and  the  forelgrn  born. 

Those  honored  ones  were  as  individualistic 
as  you  and  I  but  In  the  final  analysis  they 
were  different. 

They  had  one  powerfully  uniting  bond; 
they  were  all  comrades- In -arms. 
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Together  they  fought  shoulder-to-shoulder 
against  the  common  enemy. 

Together  they  were  Impelled  by  loyalty 
and  by  courage 

Together  they  fought  to  the  death  and 
that  Is  the  principal  difference  between 
them  and  ourselvej> 

The  honored  ones  gA\e  tlieir  lues  In  com- 
bat on  land,  on  sea    imd    n  tlie  air. 

And  we  still  live  In  ihe  freedoms  they 
passed  to  us 

So.  actually.  It  does  not  matter  who  they 
were. 

In  our  evaluation  of  the  honored  dead 
we  can  quote  the  poet  John  Ingalls  who 
said  that — 

"In  the  democracy  of  the  dead  all  men 
at  last  are  equal. 

"There  Is  neither  rans  nor  station  nor 
prerogative  In  the  republic  of  the  grave." 

We  are  not  alone  on  Mtmorial  Day  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  honor«l  dead. 

Our  words,  our  flowers,  and  our  flag  at 
half-staff  here  In  Altoona  will  be  reflected 
around  the  world  on  May  30. 

Similar  ceremonies  will  be  attended  by 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  deco- 
rating American  graves  In  England,  France, 
and  Belgium.  In  Holland.  Luxembourg.  Italy, 
and  Tunisia,  also  in  Puerto  Rico,  In  the 
Philippines,  and  In  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

They  are  placing  their  floral  offerings  .it 
more  than  138.000  marble  headstones — rows 
up>on  rows  of  Latin  crosses  and  stars  of 
David 

Also,  at  American  cemeteries  In  foreign 
lands  the  people  will  be  standing  in  silence 
before  inscriptions  which  say,  "This  memo- 
rial has  l)een  erected  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  proud  and  grateful  memory 
of  her  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men— who  laid  down  their  lives  In  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  that  other  peoples  might 
be  freed   from  oppression 

"Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
honored   dead   shall    not  have  died   In  vain" 

And  upon  the  walls  of  the  missing  the 
engraved  words  declare  that  here  are  re- 
corded the  names  of  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  who  sleep  In  unknown  graves 

'  Orant  unto  them.  O  Lord,  eternal  rest 
who  sleep   In   unknown  graves." 

What  about  the  loved  ones  of  our  battle 
dead? 

They  are  not  forgotten  on  Memorial  Day 

Here  at  home  we  give  special  recognition 
to   the    Gold   Star    mothers    and    fathers 

And  upon  a  wall  at  the  American  ceme- 
tery south  of  Florence.  Italy,  these  words 
are  inscribed — "Do  not  mourn  with  the  par- 
ents   of   the   dead    who    are   here   with    us. 

"Rather,  comfort  them  Let  their  burden 
be   lightened   by   the  glory  of   the  dead." 

At  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  In  Vir- 
ginia— across  the  Potomac  River  from  our 
Nation's  Capital— there  rest  more  than  102,- 
000  honored  dead 

They  date  back  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

But  most  familiar  at  Arlington  are  the 
tombs  of  the  unknown  war  dead 

There — under  white  marble— are  the  ever- 
guarded  bodies  of  three  unldentlfled  combat 
veterans 

They  are  symbolic  of  all  the  unkown  dead 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict 

Nearly  2  million  visitors  every  year  read 
the    inscription    upon    their    tombs. 

It  says— 

"Here  rests  in  honored  glory  an  American 
soldier  known  but  to  God  " 

There  is  little  more  to  say  in  keeping 
with  the  Memorial  Day  theme  except  to 
warmly  commend  the  living  who  never  for- 
get. 

These  Include  members  of  our  Nation's 
churches   of   all    creeds    who  cooperate   with 


vpTfranR  organizations  in  conducting  ap- 
propriate memorial  services  for  our  hono'ed 
dead  during  the  Memorial  Day  p>erl(Xi. 

In  conclusion — the  following  lines  fr  )m 
"Hall  Columbia" — seem  moet  appropriate  In 
recognition  of  the  honored  dead  and  of  i,he 
gift  they  passed  to  us  and  of  our  never-end- 
ing obligation   to  carry  on; 

"Hall,  ye  heroes. 

Who  fought  and  bled  In  freedom's  caufse 

Let  independence  be  our  boast, 

Ever  mindful  what  It  cost. 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prize 

Let  Its  altar  reach  the  skies  " 


Champion  of  Liberty   Stamp  in   Honor  of 
Tarai  Shevchenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    BARRATT  OHARA 

or     ILLINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1961 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
thi.s  year  freemen  eveiTwhere  are  observ- 
ing the  centennial  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine  and  the 
apostle  of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  Congress  took  steps  last  year 
in  preparation  for  this  centennial  by 
passing  a  resolution  authonzinc  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  this  champion  of 
liberty  m  the  Nation'.s  Capital  This  is 
now  Public  Law  86-749  In  addition,  it 
authorized  the  publication  of  House 
Document  No  445.  titled  '  Europe '.«;  Free- 
dom Fitihler,"  which  is  a  documentary 
biography  of  Shevchenko  and  his  works. 
Copies  of  this  document  have  bf  en  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  wot  Id 

In  further  tribute  to  the  work.'^  of  free- 
dom and  personal  liberty  composed  by 
this  historic  figure  I  join  with  countless 
other  Americans  in  urging  that  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty  stamp  be  issued  m  honor 
of  Taras  Shevchenko.  The  i.<;suaiice  of 
this  stamp  would  be  a  fitting  climax  to 
this  centennial,  and  I  know  that  many 
Members  share  this  view. 

THE    PRESIDENT    HONOES    SHEVCHENKO 
CENTENNIAL 

The  President  recently  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  Ukrainian  poet.  In 
a  message  sent  to  Dr.  Pujman  Smal- 
Stocki.  president  of  the  Shevchenko  Sci- 
entific Society,  the  Piesident  declared; 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
honoring  the  great  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko.  We  honor  him  for  his  rich 
contribution  to  the  culture  not  only  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  loved  so  well  and  de- 
scribed so  eloquently,  but  of  the  world,  His 
work  is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical  heritage. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  divorce  the 
woiks  of  this  champion  of  liberty  from 
the  aspirations  and  struggles  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  other  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR,  for  national  free- 
dom and  independence.  It  is  thus  note- 
worthy that  m  the  last  campaign  the 
President  unequivocally  stated  the 
following : 

My  many  statements  on  the  freedom  of  all 
p>eoples  and  nations  should  indicate  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  any.    If  you  would 


constilt  the  Congressional  Record  a.«i  far 
back  as  1953  i  Aug  4i.  you  will  find  thai  I 
have  supported  Ideas  of  freedom  relating  \o 
Lithuania  Latvia  Estonia.  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
and  other  captive  nations.  Then,  as  now,  I 
have  been  of  the  firm  conviction  that  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  Independence  and  freedom  of 
these  nations  (Congressional  Record.  Mar  8, 
1961.  p. 3525 >. 

There  are  many  productive  things  that 
could  be  done  to  further  the  national 
liberation  struggles  of  these  nations. 
Congress  acted  admirably  on  the  Shev- 
chenko Centennial  and  its  actions  had 
a  marked  impact  on  the  puppet  govern- 
ments and  the  captive  p>eoples  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  administration  could  pro- 
vide the  fitting  climax  to  this  year's 
centennial  by  issuing  the  Shevchenko 
Champion  of  Lik>erty  stamp  and.  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  conviction, 
demonstrating  to  all  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  honor  their 
freedom  goals  by  honoring  the  works 
of  Shevchenko  As  we  all  know.  Shev- 
chenko fought  not  only  against  the  in- 
justices of  serfdom  and  Russian  czarist 
autocracy  but  also  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  subjugated  non- 
Russian  nations  from  impenalist.s  and 
colonial  Russian  domination.  The  latter 
continues  to  this  day  and  is  crucial  to 
the  secui-ity  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Since  last  December  over  a  half  dozen 
publications  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  printed 
lengthy  articles  condemning  us  for 
taking  the  lead  in  honoi mg  Shevchenko. 

They  know  that  the  great  poet  belongs 
to  freedom,  but  they  would  try  decep- 
tively to  make  out  of  Shevchenko  a  pre- 
cui'sor  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  It 
is  significant  that  on  his  slow  tram  to 
Vienna,  Khrushchev  found  it  necessary 
to  stop  at  Kiev.  Ukraine,  for  the  purpo.se 
of  laying  a  wreath  on  the  neaiby  graNe 
of  Taras  Shevchenko.  Ukrainian  poet." — 
A.ssociated  Press.  Moscow.  May  29.  1961 

The  nature  of  thi.s  struggle  is  described 
in  the  editonal  written  by  Dr  Lev  E. 
Etobriansky  of  Georgetown  University  on 
"The  New  Frontier  of  Understanding 
the  U.S.S.R."  in  the  winter  1960  issue  of 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  which  I  extend 
my  remarks  to  include  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  Shevchenko  episode  is  an 
integral  iiart  of  the  broader  picture  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  by  Ukraine  and 
the  other  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  U.S.S  R.  In  the  interest  of  this 
struggle  I  urge,  therefore,  the  i.ssuance 
of  a  Shevchenko  Champion  of  Liberty 
stamp 

The  editorial  follows: 

The    Nfw   Frontier    or    Understanding   the 
U.S.SR 

The  cold  war  goes  on  unabated.  Indeed, 
it  Is  becoming  more  intensive  ever  widen- 
ing, more  sinister  and  more  perilous  for  \is 
and  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  Need- 
less to  say,  the  change  in  administration  will 
in  no  way  eliminate  or  alter  the  stark  reali- 
ties of  Moscow's  threat  to  civilization  as  we 
have  known  it.  The  cold  war  is  by  nature 
incessant  and  in  one  form  or  another  is 
being  waged  by  Imperialist  Moscow  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Tliose  preposse&sed 
with  the  Illusions  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
or  "relaxed  cold  war  tensions" — the  con- 
ceptual trojan  horses  of  Moscow — mvist  learn 
sooner   or   later   that   our   progressive  defeat 
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In  the  cold  war  will  guarantee  the  very  thing 
each  of  us  prayerfully  hGp>es  to  avoid,  namely 
the  enforced  outbrealt  of  a  devastating  hot 
global  war.  There  is  really  only  one  alterna- 
tive to  this — our  willful  determination  to 
win  the  cold  war  by  destroying  Russian 
colonial  Imperialism  It  can  be  done  if  we 
have  the  knowledge,  the  fortit'.ide.  tlie  inuig- 
inatlon  and  skill  which  the  cold  war  chal- 
lenge demands. 

If  we  forbid  reason  to  prevail  In  this  situa- 
tion, then  successive  shock  treatments  of 
totalitarian  Russian  takeovers  In  Cuba, 
black  Africa,  Laos,  and  elsewhere  may  pro- 
duce the  awakening  needed  to  deveiup  a 
ciiid  war  strategy  for  victory.  Unless  we 
are  completely  blind,  just  a  quick  glance  at 
a  g'.ibal  map  should  be  enough  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  of  the  methodic 
cold  war  gaming  engaged  in  by  Moscow. 
Foreign  aid  In  dollars  and  material  is  not 
the  adequate  weapon  against  this  attack; 
nor  is  our  military  power.  Regrettably,  we 
have  no  cold  war  apparatus  to  c>pe  -.vith 
this  subversive  onslaught  by  Moscow.  In  a 
full  swing  from  East  to  West,  Moscow  plots, 
presses,  probes,  pries,  pollutes. 

BtrSEI.^N    ATTACKS    ON    THE    RISE 

In  K  ^rea.  Mjsoiw  seeks  t;ie  ouster  of  U.N. 
forces,  against  Formos<\  it  biicks  Red  Chinese 
aggress. on    and   propaganda;    in   Vietnam,   It 
supports    pressures    on    South    Vietnam;    In 
Laos.  It  aids  the  leftist  rebels;  It  has  Sealed 
off  Tibet  and  with   Its  Red   Chinese  partner 
continues    to    pres.s    on    the    Indian    borders 
and   the  Kingdom   of  Nepal;    In   the   Middle 
East   its   agen-.s   are   harrassmg   the  Shah   in 
Iran   and    back.i.g    the    •■Vrabs   against   Israel; 
in  .-Vfrica,  It   has  successfully  mflltrated  the 
Algerian    Independence    movement,    had    a 
hand  in  the  revolution  In  Ethiopia  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  UN.  Ethiopian  troops  in 
the  Congo,  makes  secret  arms  shipments  to 
Guinea,  and  supports  Lumumba's  followers 
in  the  Cong  i;    la  Western  Europe,  its  agents 
ai-e   at   work    to   divide   France   and  to   spur 
the    abolition   of    US.    bases    in   Britain;    in 
Latin  America.  Cuba  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
outpost  of  l.iiperlalist  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism in  the  Western  Hemisphere  while  Chile, 
Ecuador,   Guatemala.   Nicaragua,   and   Vene- 
zuela are  being  Increasingly  subverted,  and 
In   the  United  Nations  a  major  attack  upon 
the  United  States  is  being  steadfastly  under- 
taken, along  with   an  onslaug.ht  against  the 
structure   of    the    UN.      And    this   recital    of 
Moscow's  direct  and  clandestine  activities  is 
by  no  .Tiea.n^  ail.     The  pattern  of  Its  aggres- 
sion should  be  quite  evident  even  to  those 
who  are   prone   to   appease  in   one  form   or 
another. 

As  we  f.ice  the  future,  this  pattern  will 
undoubtedly  become  more  prominent  and 
more  ominous.  Those  who  foresaw  the  de- 
velopn.cn,  a;'  this  precarious  glDbal  situation 
10  years  ago  have  their  evidence  now.  They 
will  have  more  to  fortify  their  contention 
that  a  policy  of  liberation  Is  Inescapable 
for  the  UnltLd  States,  the  only  policy  that 
can  provide  us  with  a  cold  war  strategy  for 
victory.  Flouncing  about  the  world  in  piece- 
meal attempts  to  put  out  Area  Is  scarcely  a 
winning  course  of  action.  The  fact  that  this 
policy  was  not  applied  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  Is  no  reflection  on  its  in- 
trinsic merits  and  Its  theoretic  necessity. 
The  reflection  is  on  those  who  verbally 
espoused  it  and  failed  to  execute  it.  We 
are  now  witnessing  the  flrst  fruits  of  this 
failure. 

This  failure  and  its  unmistakable  results 
should  prove  to  be  enough  of  a  lesson  for 
us  If  we  profit  by  the  lesson,  at  this  Junc- 
ture of  world  developments,  we  cannot  but 
resolve  to  work  In  behalf  of  a  meaningful 
liberation  or  emancipation  policy  which 
alone  can  beget  a  cold  war  strategy  for  vic- 
tory. The  basis  for  both  the  policy  and 
strategy  resides  in  the  contents  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolutiun.     Both  in  1959 


and  1960  Moscow  has  given  ample  evidence 
of  Its  profound  fear  of  any  implementation 
'  f  "his  res<;lutlon.  For  ti.e  simple  fact  U 
that  the  cliannels  of  implementing  the  res- 
olution are  political,  psycholotfica!,  diplo- 
matic, cultural,  and  prnpagandisuc.  Thes« 
are  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a  promising 
cold  war   strategy. 

NEW    STRATECT    NEEDED 

A  realistic  and  successful  strategy  couldn't 
possibly  be  founded  unless  the  New  Frontier 
of  understanding  the  U.S.S.R.  is  developed, 
cultivated,  and  exploited.  This  frontier  is 
a  challenge  to  our  Intellects  and  imaginative 
insight,  and  It  exists  In  an  area  which  truly 
Is  most  vital  to  our  national  existence  and 
future.  What  is  this  New  Frontier  of  under- 
standing the  U.S.S.R.?  It  Is  an  unde- 
veloped area  of  knowledge  and  perception 
dealing  with  the  broad  and  strategic  belt 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  within 
the  U.S  S.R.  The  Inherent  tendency  of  such 
knowledge  and  perception  leads  Inevitably 
to  the  demolition  of  the  current  spurious 
image  of  monolithic  Soviet  power.  In  the 
period  ahead  we  must  push  toward  this  New 
Frontier  of  understanding  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  past  we  interpreted  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  "Uncle  Stalin's  Slavery  Row."  Stalin  is 
gone  but  the  slavery  row  endures.  Under 
Nekultumy  Niklta,  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  as 
a  tenuous  "Union  of  Soviet  Slave  Regions.  ' 
This  empire  within  an  empire,  this  prison 
house  of  subjugated,  occupied  and  captive 
non-Russian  nations  must  be  forcefully  ex- 
posed, and  the  profound  fakery  of  Russian 
propaganda  must  be  made  known  through- 
out the  free  world.  This  Is  the  core  of  the 
cold  war  challenge,  this  Is  the  essential 
stratum  of  the  New  Frontier  of  understand- 
ing the  U  S3.R.  Unfortunately.  Its  vlstaa 
and  opportunities  still  are  very  dim  and  even 
unknown  to  many  of  our  public  leaders. 

For  example,  it  Is  pitiful  to  find  our  U.N. 
representatives    virtually    asleep    and    blind 
to  this  New  Frontier  of  understanding  the 
USSR  ,  while  Imperialist  Moscow  brazenly 
presses  the  issue  of  colonialism  in  the  U.N. 
There    is    no    question    but    that    we    could 
devastate    the    Russian    representatives    and 
their  non-Russian  puppets  with  mountains 
of  evidence  proving  the  worst  kind  of  Rus- 
sian     colonialism      and      imperialism.      We 
should  be  hammering  away  at  this  evidence 
dally    so    that    its    full    meaning    and    Im- 
portance would  be  grasped  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.     Instead,  we  witness  a  rather 
feeble    and   also    Inaccurate    reply   given   by 
Ambassador      James       J.      Wadsworth       to 
Khrushchev's   speech   In   the   UN.     On   this 
basic  Issue  our  Ambassador  appears  to  con- 
tent   himself     with    this    focal    statement: 
"The  Soviet  Union  also  dem.^nds  Immediate 
plenary  consideration  of  the  elimination  of 
colonialism  in  the  world.     This  is  a  strange 
demand   indeed   from   a  country  whose   im- 
perialism has  embraced  more   people,   more 
territory,    and    more    oppression    than    any- 
thing else  the  20th  century  has  ever  seen."  » 
The  Soviet  Union  a  country?     The  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  U  S.SJI.  which  them- 
selves  are   captive,   conduct   this   20th   cen- 
tury  Imperialism?     Both  would  seem   to  be 
in  the  rldlculoiis  affirmative  Judging  by  this 
weak  statement.     As  though  this  were  bad, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations. 
Dr.   Ralph  Bunche,  recently  observed  In  an 
address   given    in   Cleveland   that   when   the 
XJH.    was    established    there    were    800   mil- 
lion people  under  colonial  rule,  today  there 
are  only  100  million.'    For  Dr.  Bunche  there 
Is  no  colonialism  In  Moscow's  Imperial  do- 
main.    The  U.S.  abstention   in  the  VH.  on 


1  Statement  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 
worth,  the  General  Assembly,  Sept.  23  1960 
p.  2. 

'  The  Evening  Star.  "Bunche  AMerta  All 
Colonialism  Must  Be  Ended,"  Washington 
DC,  Dec.  15,  1960. 


the  antlcolonlallst  resolution,  which  passed 
89  to  0,  Is  a  further  illustration  of  our  lack 
of  leadership  on  this  issue.  We  evidently 
gave  in  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Maw:millan 
and  ducked  the  issue.  Yet  our  entire  his- 
tory, our  Uadltlonal  oppoeltlon  to  both  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism,  otir  moral  re- 
sources supporting  patrioUc  nationalism  and 
Independence   point    only   In   one   direction. 

That  there  has  been  inadequate  clear 
thinking  on  this  matter  is  quite  evident. 
Aa  usual,  we  have  not  bothered  to  do  our 
homework,  and  also,  as  usual,  the  Russians 
wielded  the  Initiative  We  have  failed  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  we 
lack  either  the  courage  or  the  understand- 
ing to  confront  the  Russian  colonialists  with 
the  massive  truth.  A  recent  address  given 
by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  serving  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  is  remarkable  for  the  new, 
though  belated,  directions  of  thought 
adopted  by  some  in  the  Department  of 
State.  In  it  Mr.  DUlon  says,  among  other 
things,  that  "after  the  downfaU  of  the 
former  czarlst  empire,  many  of  its  peoples 
organized  their  own  governments"  and  then 
he  points  out  that  "Soviet  power  ruthlessly 
proceeded  to  crush  every  attempt  by  non- 
Russian  peoples  to  free  themselves  from  the 
new  colonial  yoke  of  Soviet  communism"' 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Ukranians.  and  other 
victims  are  listed. 

But  here.  too.  inaccuracies  and  Indlstlnc- 
tlons  abound.  These  nations  established 
their  independent  states  before  the  Russian 
invasion  and  aggression.  Furthermore, 
Soviet  communism.  Soviet  Communist  Im- 
periaJlsm.  etc.,  are  only  befogging  mental 
constructions. 

RE70RM   OF  USIA  IICPCRATIVK 

The  productive  development  of  the  New 
FronUer  of  understanding  the  UBSR. 
necessitates  also  a  wholesale  reform  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  as  concerns  its 
activities  In  relation  to  this  basic  empire.  It 
Is  on  open  secret  that  in  this  hard  contest 
of  Ideas  and  Interpretation  our  USIA  Is  vir- 
tually a  sham.  It  U  a  pathetic  weak  voice  In 
the  decisive  field  of  methodic  propaganda 
which  alone  can  move  minds  and  bestir 
human  hearte.  Not  too  long  ago.  for 
example,  the  director  of  the  USIA  sought 
to  eliminate  non-Russian  language  broad- 
casts to  the  U.S.S.R.*  In  effect,  he  Intended 
that  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  New  Frontier 
In  the  U.S.a-R.  If  it  were  not  for  the  far- 
sighted  efforts  of  certain  legislators,  he 
might  have  gotten  his  lll-advUed  way. 

Considering  these  and  other  events,  we 
look  forward  to  the  prolific  development  of 
this  New  Frontier  of  undersUndlng  the 
U.S.S-R.  under  the  new  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  we  shall  press  for  it 
with  reasonable  and  hopeful  expectation. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  these  bright 
hopes.  One  Is  the  fact  that  In  his  greatly 
appreciated  greetings  to  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  20th  anniversary.  President  Kennedy 
rightly  criticized  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration for  Its  nalTe,  monolithic  charac- 
terization of  the  UJ3.SJI..  as  though  It  were 
a  nation  made  up  of  some  strange  animals 
called  the  Soviets."  We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  It  will  be  characterized  properly 
and  accurately  as  an  empire  consisting  of 
numerous  captive   non-Russian   nations. 

Second,  President  Kennedy's  answers  to  the 
questions  posed  by  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  also  furnish  another  good 


'  The  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon.  Depart- 
ment of  State  release.  No.  677,  Oct  1,  1960, 
pp    3-4. 

*See  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  "Re- 
view of  US.  Information  Agency  Operatic  iis  " 
Washington.  1959.  pp.  102-103. 

»  Presldent-Elect  Kennedy's  Message."  the 
Ukranlan   BulleUn,  No.   1-15,   1960,  p.  1. 
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reason*  Anyone  comparing  objectively  the 
answers  given  by  President  Kennedy  and 
those  ofTered  by  his  opponent  cannot  but 
favor  the  former.  The  questions  dealt  with 
the  captive  nations  and  related  subjects. 

Moreover.  In  the  years  of  1963  through 
1955.  President  Kennedy,  then  as  Senator, 
Introduced  Into  the  Congressional  Ricord 
many  lectures  and  addresses  developed  along 
this  New  Frontier  of  understanding  the 
US  SJl.  The  frontier  entailed  a  wide  range 
of  topics;  Russian  genocide  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches,  the 
Independence  movements  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  U.S.SR.  and  even  the 
liberation  policy.  For  example,  on  August  3, 
1953  there  was  the  subject  of  "Western  Psy- 
chological Strategy  Toward  the  U5S.R.";  on 
July  24.  1954.  "Principled  Unity  Forges 
United  Action'  was  Introduced  Into  the 
Record. 

It  should  be  plainly  clear,  then,  that  In 
contrast  to  his  predecessors  President  Ken- 
nedy possesses  a  definite  knowledge  of  this 
New  PtonUer  of  understanding  the  U.S.S.R. 
He  has  spoken  and  written  about  It  with 
varying  degrees  of  good  Insight.  His  reply  to 
the  slick  congratulatory  note  sent  by  Khru- 
shchev, who  would  relish  Uie  revival  of 
Rooeeveltlan  naivete  In  regard  to  Moscow's 
Imperialist  and  colonial  plans,  was  astute 
and  perceptive.  Once  again  we  shall  be 
moving.  We  have  been  standing  on  dead 
center  for  too  long.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  we  shall  t>e  moving  In  the  right 
direction. 

Undoubtedly,  errors  will  be  made,  but  the 
chief  thing  Is  the  overall  direction.  And  we 
contend,  now  as  before,  that  for  success  and 
ultimate  victory  In  the  cold  war  the  overall 
direction  must  be  toward  the  New  FronUer 
of  understanding  the  USSR.  President 
Kennedy  has  the  knowledge,  but  from  this 
pK>tnt  on  the  real  and  determining  questions 
are:  Will  it  be  a  working  knowledge  fed  by 
a  growing  and  {>as6lonate  understanding  of 
the  captive  and  occupied  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  U5.SJI.?  Will  this  knowledge 
be  motivated  by  courage  and  determination 
to  develop  and  exploit  this  New  Frontier? 
Will  we  finally  display  the  vision  and  Imagi- 
nation that  stature  of  leadership  among  na- 
tions demands? 

MOVES    IN    PRCWEH    AND    RIGHT    DrRECTION 
ANTICIPATED 

We  have  many  good  reasons  to  answer 
these  questions  In  the  affirmative.  That  we 
shall  be  moving  again,  we  have  no  doubt: 
that  we  shall  be  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  ha^-e  reason  to  be  soberly  hopeful. 

As  in  the  past,  so  now,  resources  limit 
the  Immediate  objectives  we  can  pursue  to 
de\-elop  this  frontier  of  understanding.  But 
within  our  limited  range  of  objectives  we 
will  certainly  apply  our  resources  toward  ( 1 ) 
the  defeat  of  Moscow  on  the  colonialism 
issue;  (2)  the  passage  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill;  (3)  the  successful  celebration  of 
the  Shevchenko  centennial  provided  for  In 
Public  Law  86-749;  (4)  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations;  and  (5)  an  even  more 
resounding  Captive  Nations  Week  this  com- 
ing July.  We  shall  exert  every  effort  for 
these  and  other  objectives  in  what  is  really 
the  same  drive  for  an  Implemented  policy 
of  emancipation  and  liberation  of  all  the 
captive  nations. 

The  New  Frontier  of  understanding  the 
U.SS-R.  is  a  natural  for  the  new  Kennedy 
administration  which  Is  founded  on  the 
pledge  to  accept  the  challenges  of  our  times. 
The  challenge  of  Imperialist  Moscow  over- 
rides all  others.  Our  minds  are  open,  our 
hearts  are  hopeful,  and  we  are  determined 
to  abet  and  cooperate  in  the  development 
of  this  most  vital  of  the  New  Frontiers. 


A    Florida    Saccesf    Story 


•  Release.  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  DC,  Nov.  4,  1960. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^^RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6, 1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herein  an  article 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends  and  associates  for  many  long 
years.  Col.  Albert  Ernest,  originally 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  now  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  sent  me  the  Burroughs  Clear- 
ing House  magazine  for  April  1961.  and 
in  this  great  magazine  is  a  fantastic 
story  about  which  I  would  like  all  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know. 
This  article  is  on  page  44  of  the  maga- 
zine Clearing  House,  for  April  1961,  and 
the  story  was  written  by  one  of  my  best 
and  dearest  friends  and  one  of  the  hu- 
man dynamos  of  this  earth.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  "the  great  Edward  Ball  of  Florida. 
He  lives  in  Jacksonville  most  of  the  time, 
but  does  have  a  100.000-acre  farm,  as  he 
calls  it,  in  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of 
that  great  State. 

How  I  wish  we  could  have  the  pictures 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  because 
we  all  know  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord goes  to  every  beat  in  the  United 
States  and  to  every  library  in  the  entire 
Nation  and  most  of  the  foreign  countries 
and  is  read  by  so  many  men  and  women 
all  over  this  great  Nation  of  ours  and 
all  over  the  world. 

The  article  tells  how  Florida  national 
banks  are  carrying  out  original  service 
concepts  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  who  went 
to  his  reward  many  long  years  ago. 
This  great  man  who  did  so  much  for  our 
beloved  Southland  married  Miss  Jessie 
Ball,  who.  of  course,  now  is  one  of  the 
trustees  for  this  great  estate.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  to  show  the  map 
and  the  difTerent  cities  like  Pensacola. 
Fla  .  Chipley,  Brent,  Port  St.  Joe.  Perry, 
Madison,  Starke,  all  the  way  down  to 
the  Keys  and  then  start  up  on  the  east 
coast.  They  have  banks  at  Coral  Gable.s 
Fla  .  Miami,  Opa-Locka.  and  on  up  and 
of  course,  to  Jacksonville.  Fla.  I  am  sure 
they  have  plans  for  many  more,  and 
this  article  does  not  tell  half  of  the 
story,  and  it  only  tells  about  banking. 
land  and  timber.  It  does  not  tell  about 
the  great  tung  oil  interests  which  this 
great  American  has.  and  the  shipbuild- 
ing, and  I  guess  he  must  be  one  of  the 
largest  farmers  in  the  country.  He  is  a 
cattle  raiser.  He  has  plants  all  over  the 
country,  including  a  plant  in  faraway 
Ireland,  and  it's  not  only  making  paper. 
but  he  ships  the  pulp  from  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co.  in  St.  Joe.  Fla.,  to  Ireland,  but  he 
has  a  toy  factory  there,  too.  Also,  he 
and  a  group  of  his  friends  have  a  very 
beautiful  castle  at  Ballynahinch.  There 
has  been  a  castle  there  for  over  1.000 
yeai-s.  and  I  happen 'to  belong  to  this 
group  with  Mr  Edward  Ball,  and  hove 
only  been  there  once,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  on  earth,  and  it  Is 
the  finest  salmon  fishing  in  the  world. 
The  shrubbery  and  the  flowers  are  the 


most  beautiful  of  any  plsicc  I  have  ever 
visited,  and  the  river  is  the  fii:iest  in  the 
land  for  salrtion  fLshmg,  although 
neither  Mr.  Ball  nor  I  have  ever  haa 
time  to  fish  there  yet,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  it  one  of  these  days.  I  have  sent 
many  of  my  friends  there,  and  just  last 
week  when  my  wife  and  I  visited  Strat- 
ford Hall  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forney  Johnston,  I  met  and  visited  with 
Harry  DeButts.  another  great  man.  who 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Railroad, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  part  of 
the  coimtry. 

Well,  when  you  read  this  article,  you 
will  see  that  Ed  Ball  and  his  group  have 
acquired  control  of  the  pioneering  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  Railway  which  puslied  the 
op>ening  of  the  east  coast  southward, 
from  Jacksonville  to  St  Augustine,  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Palm  Beach.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale and  Miami.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  acquired  it.  he  did  it  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  "its  status  will  be  preserved  in 
any  realinement  of  the  railroads  in 
Florida." 

Of  course,  the  great  Alfred  I.  du  Pont, 
who  thought  so  much  of  Edward  Ball, 
died  in  1935,  and  his  wJe  iMr.  Balis 
sister' ,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  and  El- 
mer Dent,  whom  I  krow.  an  attorney  in 
Greenville,  Del.,  and  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Barik  and  our  own  Ed  Ball  are 
tnistees  of  Mr.  du  Font's  great  estate. 

While  this  story  in  U:iis  magazine  tells 
a  good  many  of  the  facts,  and  I  won  t 
attempt,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  try  to  tell  all  of 
them  at  this  time,  because  I  iiave  some 
other  information,  and  1  want  w  give  it 
to  the  people  of  this  country  just  a  little 
at  a  time.  I  have  known  this  man  so 
well.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
in  so  many  ways.  He's  a  good  man,  a 
hard-'working  man.  and  has  one  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  brains  of  any  human  I've 
ever  known  in  all  of  my  long  life.  He  s 
loyal  and  when  he  tells  you  something, 
it's  just  like  a  million  dollar  bond,  and 
he  never  forgets.  But  the  part  I  think  is 
so  great  is  that  this  was  a  yourig  man 
down  in  Virginia,  and  a  very  beautiful 
young  woman  who  was  his  sister,  was 
there,  too.  1  have  been  down  to  their 
home  and  it's  almost  in  sight  of  the 
great  Mury  Ball's  home,  who  was  George 
Washington's  mother.  The  Richard  Lee 
home  is  between  the  Mary  Ball  home 
and  the  father  and  mother  of  Mrs,  du 
Pont  and  Ed  Ball.  It's  a  great  and  good 
country,  and  it's  an  inspiratioii  for  any- 
body to  go  down  into  the  country  there 
just  like  when  we  went  down  a  Sunday 
or  two  ago  to  see  a  great  group  of  men 
and  women  at  work  and  see  what  they 
have  done  at  Stratford  Hall,  the  birth- 
place of  Robert  E.  Lee.  There  were  so 
many  ■wonderful  people  there,  and  the 
first  one  that  I  talked  to  was  the  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee,  an  Ala- 
bama woman,  and  she  told  the  great 
help  which  a  little  Virginia  girl  had  giv- 
en them,  and  she  was  speaking  of  none 
other  than  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  or 
Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont.  Well,  there's 
many  another  place  where  she  has 
helped. 

I  happened  to  be  sitting  with  my  be- 
loved friend,  Ed  Ball,  when  somebody 
called  up  and  was  talking  to  him  and 
wanted  a  donation  of  $100,000.    Well,  Ed 
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thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  amount, 
but  he  agreed  to  donate  it  and  give  it 
to  the  great  cause  they  were  talking 
about  provided  they  would  never  let 
anybody  know  that  he  had  given  it 
Well,  he  has  given  that  way  many,  many 
times  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and 
hi.s  sister — nobody  will  ever  know  the 
sood  that  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  ha$ 
done  on  this  earth. 

These  three  trustee.'; — what  a  great 
group  they  are.  and  it  reminds  me  of  a 
verse  in  the  Bible  in  the  Book  of  St 
Matthew,  the  14th  verse  of  the  25th 
chapter.  Beginning  at  the  14th  ver.se. 
it  goes  on  like  this ; 

14  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  as  a  man 
traveling  into  a  far  country,  who  called  his 
own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his 
Ejoods 

15.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents 
to  another  two.  and  to  another  one.  to  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability,  and 
straightway  took  his  Journey 

16.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five 
talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same,  and 
made  them  other  five  talents 

17.  And  likewise  he  that  had  received  fwo 
he   also   gained   other   two 

18.  But  he  that  had  received  otie  went 
and  dl?ged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  lord's 
money 

19  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh.  and  reckoneth  with  them 

20  And  so  he  that  had  received  five  talents 
came  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying 
Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents 
behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talen's 
more 

21.  His    lord    said    unto    him     Well    done 
thou  gxxi  and  faithful  servant:    thou   ha-st 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things    enter  thou  into 
the  Joy  of  thy  lord 

22.  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents 
came  and  said.  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto 
me  two  talents:  behold.  I  have  gained  two 
other  talents  beside  them. 

23  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  has  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou  Into  the 
joy  of  thy  lord. 

24  Then  he  which  had  received  the  one 
talent  came  and  said.  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that 
thou  art  a  hard  man.  reaping  where  thou 
hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou 
hast    not   strewed 

25  And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth:  lo.  there  thou  hast 
that  is  thine. 

26  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou 
knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not.  and 
gather  where  I  have  not  strewed: 

27  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  exchangers  and  then  at 
my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own 
with  usury. 

28  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him 
and  give  it  unto  hUn  which  hath  ten  talents. 

29  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance;  out 
from  hUn  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath 

30  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  outer  darkness  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gna.5hing  of  teeth. 

31  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  In 
His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him 
then  shUl  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory 

Well,  I  know  what  the  Lord  will  say 
to  old  Eld  Ball,  his  sister  and  Elmer  Dent 
He  will  say.    Well  done." 


I  will  have  some  more  information  on 
the  many  things  that  Ed  Ball  and  his 
group  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do.  and  they  are  like  a  xreat 
light  which  I  hope  can  keep  bmning  for 
years  to  come,  because  they  are  doing  so 
many  things  that  have  and  will  mean 
so  much  to  all  mankind,  and  I  know  God 
has  blessed  him  for  the  great  work  that 
he.  Ins  sister,  and  all  of  his  associates 
are  doing.  It  is  not  only  like  a  fairy 
story.  It  IS  like  a  miracle,  and  I  know 
God  iias  His  hands  on  Ed  Balls  shoulder 
I  am  hoping  that  we  will  have  Ed  Ball 
and  his  group  with  us  for  many,  many 
long  years  to  come  because  there  is  an 
old  poem  somewhere  which  says.  "God. 
give  us  men."  Well,  if  we  ever  needed 
them.  It  is  right  now,  and  you  and  I 
know.  Mr  Speaker,  that  God  does  not 
take  us  away  from  this  earth  until  we 
have  finished  the  job  He  has  put  us  here 
to  do.  and  there  is  a  lot  for  Ed  Ball  to  do. 
Therp  is  a  lot  for  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du 
Pont  to  do.  and  they  will  do  it.  too.  It 
IS  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to  try  and  help 
them  m  some  small  way. 

Anyway.  I  wanted  the  whole  world  to 
know  about  this  article,  and  these  fabu- 
loas,  wonderful  p^^ople  from  oui-  old 
mother  State  of  Virginia,  who  went  way 
down  m  Florida. 

I  know  that  when  Mrs.  du  Pont  and 
Ed  Ball  and   their  associates  who  have 
worked    and    pulled    and    prayed    and 
helped  them  along  the  way  come  to  the 
Pearly   Gates,    they   will  hear   the   glad 
tidings  of  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,   thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy    Lord  "      So    there    is    a    great    day 
coming   and   a    great   reward   coming   to 
these  fabulous  people  who  have  worked 
so  hard  for  all  mankind  and  especially 
in    developing    our    beloved    Southland. 
Then   they  will  certainly  and  truly  get 
their  reward  and  they  will  have  joy  and 
gladness  and  happiness  forevermore: 
GRotTP   B.\nking:    a   Florida   Sdccess  Story 
.By    Edward    Ball,   coordinator.    Florida    Na- 
tional Group  of  Banks,  and  trustee,  estate 
of  Alfred  I    du  Pont.  Jacksonville.  Pla  » 
Both  the  Florida  National  Group  of  Banks 
and    the    estate   of    Alired    I     du   Pont    have 
grown  and  prospered    is  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  their  communi- 
ties and  to  the  State 

This  primaxy  object. ve  of  service  w:is  es- 
tablished by  Alfred  I  du  Pont  in  1927  to  guide 
our  activities  He  had  recently  moved  his 
residence  to  Jacksonville  He  had  decided 
to  make  his  permanent  home  here,  to  invest 
in  Florida  and  to  identify  himself  with  the 
grow'h  of  the  State  As  accurately  as  his 
policy  statement  could  subsequently  be  re- 
called by  the  two  of  us  to  whom  he  made  It, 
he  then  said 

We  are  n.Tw  in  Florida  to  live  and  work. 
We  expect  to  spend  the  balance  of  our  days 
here  We  have  all  the  money  necessary  for 
any  reasonable  effort  "o  help  Florida  grow 
and  prosper 

Our  business  undertakings  should  be 
sound,  but  our  primary  object  should  not 
be  the  making  of  money.  Through  helpful 
works  let  us  build  up  grxxl  in  this  State  and 
make  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  In 
my  last  years  I  would  riuch  rather  have  the 
people  of  Florida  say  that  I  helped  them  and 


their  State  than  to  double  the  money  I  now 
have." 

For  our  first  project.  Mr  du  Pont  had  me 
buy  stock  in  JacksonvlUes  three  banks,  the 
Barnett  National,  the  Atlantic  National  and 
the  Florida  National,  all  of  which  stock,  inci- 
dentally, the  estate  still  owns  He  then 
suggested  that  I  make  a  survey  to  determine 
'<n  which  one  we  should  concentrate  to  ob- 
tain control  We  decided  on  Florida  Na- 
tional, the  flrat  bank  in  what  subsequently 
became  the  group. 

In  the  meantime,  the  historic  Florida  real 
estate  boom  had  come  to  an  end  Half  a 
hundred  Florida  banks  had  failed  and  pub- 
lic confidence  was  badly  shaken  Imme- 
diately upon  obtaining  control  of  the  Florida 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville.  Mr  du  Pont 
made  available  $15  million  to  secure  Its  de- 
posits This  not  only  prevented  Its  closing 
but  also  averted  the  closing  of  numerous 
banks  located  throughout  the  State 

Then  again,  on  an  occasion  during  the 
depression  that  started  in  1»29.  Mr.  du  Pont 
cabled  authority  from  Europe  to  make  a 
seven-figure  deposit  in  the  bank  and  news 
of  this  turned  the  tide  Reassured  custom- 
ers began  redeposltlng  more  money  than 
frightened  customers  withdrew  At  a  fur- 
ther Incident  in  the  depression,  another  one 
of  our  banks  gained  local  acclaim  when  a 
line  formed  outside  by  serving  cofTee  and 
sandwiches  to  depositor*  waiting  t<j  with- 
draw their  accounts 

In  the  meantime.  In  the  early  19308  a 
second  bank,  the  Florida  National  Bank  at 
Lakeland,  was  added  to  the  group  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  bank  in  that  city  Since 
then,  the  group  has  continued  to  expand,  in 
part  by  the  acquisition  of  existing  banks  but 
even  more  by  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 
In  the  early  days.  Mr  du  Pont  also  turned 
his  attention  to  the  business  side  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  resources  This 
represented  not  only  a  show  of  confidence 
but  even  more  a  personal  Interest  on  his 
part  m  the  great  pine  forests  of  northwest 
Florida  and  their  utilization  In  producing 
Kraft  paperboard.  As  Mr  du  Fonts  admin- 
istrative assistant.  I  was  assigned  the  task 
of  selecting  and  purchasing  the  timber  land 
In  an  old  car.  I  covered  some  13  counties, 
through  many  sections  where  there  were  only 
trails  Instead  of  roads,  and  bought  close  to  a 
million  acres. 

Out  of  this  came  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  a 
substantial  contalnerboard  manufacturer 
that  Is  75  percent  owned  by  the  Du  Pont  es- 
tate, located  at  Port  St  Joe  on  Florida's 
northwestern  gulf  coast.  It  Is  a  thoroughly 
modern  plant.  The  overall  operation  em- 
ploys approximately  l.OOO  people.  Including 
those  that  work  in  the  plant,  that  oversee 
the  800  miles  of  firebreaks  and  that  carry 
on  our  up-to-date  reforestation  program  In 
1  year  alone,  this  latter  group  planted  more 
than  15  million  seedlings. 

The  St  Joe  Paper  Co.  owns  the  St.  Joseph 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  and  the  Apa- 
lachlcola  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  a  small  line 
running  from  Port  St.  Joe  to  Chattahoochee, 
used  for  transporting  the  paper  company's 
products  The  development  of  the  area  also 
brought  In  plants  of  half  a  dozen  other  na- 
tionally known  firms.  Some  are  there  to 
process  pulp  mill  byproducts,  others  to  man- 
ufacture pulp  and  paper  mill  supplies  for 
sale   throughout   the  South 

We  also  cooperated  in  getting  a  pipeline 
built  from  Port  St  Joe.  with  three  major  oil 
companies  using  this  to  serve  Atlanta,  Chat- 
tanooga and  intermediate  markeU  with  pe- 
troleum products  that  reach  thU  tidewater 
terminus  by  oceangoing  Uukers.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  well-balanced  solid  develop- 
ment 18  that  Port  St  Joe  is  a  prosperous 
community 

Over  a  period  of  years,  we  have  acquired 
control  of  the  pioneering  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  that  pushed  the  opening  of  the  east 
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coast  southward  from  Ju.:ksonvllle  and  St. 
Augustine  t.o  Duytona  Beach.  Palm  Beach. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  and  Mian.!  We  M^quired  It 
in  the  firm  belief  that  itv^  status  will  be  pre- 
served In  any  reai'.iiemenl  of  tlie  railroads  lu 
Florida. 

Mr.  du  Pont  died  In  1935.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  coiament  on  the  fact 
that  the  trustees  of  his  estate,  instead  of 
considering  theniselves  a.f  conservators,  as 
well  they  might,  have  continued  the  broad, 
development  program  that  he  started.  The 
present  trustees  of  the  estate  are:  Mrs.  Jessie 
Biill  du  Pont;  Elmer  Dert,  an  attorney  In 
Greenville.  Del  ;  the  Florida  National  Bank 
of  JacksonviHe;  and  the  wi  Iter  of  this  article. 
That  considerable  progrefis  has  been  made 
can  be  seen,  for  example,  In  the  number  of 
banks  in  the  Florida  National  Oroiip  At 
the  Ume  Ilr.  du  Pont  died  there  were  8. 
whereas  today  there  are  29 

Perhaps,  as  we  get  into  the  banking  pic- 
ture, we  should  explain  that  each  bank  In 
the  group  Is  a  separate  entity,  with  Its  own 
offlcers  and  t>oard  of  dlrecxirs.  There  Is  also 
an  extent  of  local  ownership  of  the  capital 
stock  In  each  bank,  a  f.icl  that  we  welcome 
The  holdings  of  stock,  a-t  between  the  du 
Pont  estate  ai^d  local  ov.ners.  varies  with 
each  bank.  All  of  the  banks  In  the  group  are 
strongly  capitalized.  Ovir  capital  funds  for 
the  entire  group  stood  at  l>61.140.0O0  Decem- 
ber 31.  This  gives  us  a  ratio  of  better  than 
$1  of  capital  to  each  $10  of  deposits. 

Loans  to  Individuals  and  corporations  by 
the  group  range  from  smnll  con.^umer  and 
personal  loans  to  seven-Agure  credits  ex- 
tended to  major  corporations  through  par- 
ticipations by  all  or  most  of  the  bank.--  in 
the  groups.  These  credltji  of  various  sizes 
and  kinds  finance  every  conceivable  activ- 
ity of  the  solid  business  life  of  our  State, 
from  household  appliances  to  commercial 
transport  airplanes  and  electronic  devices 
for  space  exploration  Our  lending  fsicllltles 
reach  out  to  stimulate  ajTlculture  all  the 
way  from  cattle  ioans  in  northern  and  other 
counties  to  cluus  in  the  ?entral  region  to 
truck  fajmlng  in  the  mu.  klands  of  South 
Florida. 

Sometimes  I  say  we  finance  everything 
from  the  purchase  of  Ooremment  bonds  to 
vacuum  cleaners  We  ha"e  extended  mil- 
lions of  dollars  m  credit  fcr  home  co.-^.st.-uc- 
tlon  lofins,  we  do  farm  equ  pment  financing, 
make  36-month  farm  mor.gage  loans,  live- 
stock and  crop  loans  and  citrus  fruit  loans 
against  warehouse  receipts,  we  have  our 
own  home  Improvement  loan  plan,  and  we 
have  heli>ed  many  rhurchPB  finance  build- 
ing projects  through  the  "rhurch  bond"  pro- 
gram, which  leans  rather  I  e:ivl!v  on  charac- 
ter, with  good  results.  At  t^ie  present  time. 
we  have  Just  over  70,000  loans  on  our  books 
and  the  size  of  the  average  loan  U  under 
13.000. 

We  do  hesitate  to  extend  credit  where  we 
feel  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  fore- 
rloeiire  It  is  n.y  guess  trat  we  have  made 
le.ss  than  a  do/en  of  them 

I  toon  part  In  oi.e  example  a  pxxl  many 
years  ago  that  I  have  always  rememt)ered. 
We  had  loaned  one  big  citr\is  grower  #800  000 
on  his  canning  plant,  gr  '\«s,  and  warehouse 
receipts  to  undertake  expansion.  Then  the 
price  of  canned  ciuus  UxA  a  big  drop. 

One  morning  he  came  vo  the  bank  and 
said  he  had  come  to  file  his  FChedule  In 
bankniptcy  that  with  the  drop  In  prices  he 
was  bflng  presped  h:ird  f  i-  payment  of  his 
bills.  The  bunk  officer  persuaded  the  grow- 
er to  hold  off  on  filing  and  called  me  He 
agreed  to  talk  to  me. 

When  I  saw  him.  I  told  him  It  seemed  to 
nie  that  he  wiis  too  old  to  start  over,  and 
asked  hlra  how  much  he  owed  t)esides  tlie 
$800,000  he  owed  us.  He  .iald  it  was  alx.ut 
$200,000.     The  next  morning  we  aeked  him 


how  it  would  be  if  wr  lo.ined  him  the  addi- 
tional $200,000,  and  mailed  out  the  checks  to 
his  creditors  ourselves.  We  finally  agre-Kl 
on  this,  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  already  had  a  loan  on  all  his  prop- 
erty and  could  have  taken  It  over.  But  we 
wanted  to  keep  him  in  business. 

Well,  within  30  days,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
buy  up  canned  citrus  and  Fhip  it  to  some 
other  countries  around  the  world  Prices 
went  up  and  our  customer  made  enough  to 
j>ay  off  all  his  debt  and  to  continue  lor 
j'ears  as  a  walking  advertisement  for  our 
group  of  banks. 

For  practically  as  long  as  we  have  been 
In  business,  we  have  undertaken  to  train  our 
oflBcers  and  employees  In  extending  friendly, 
human  service  to  our  customers,  and  we 
have  never  relaxed  our  efTorts.  We  have 
also  encouraged  our  people  to  study  bank- 
ing and  to  Improve  themselves  through 
such  means  as  weekly  seminar  meetings  and 
banking  study  courses  with  the  thought 
that  there  Is  always  a  need  for  new  people 
coming  up  and  that  In  our  organization 
there  Is  always  opportunity  t  >t  those  who 
are  qualified. 

Some  20  years  ago,  »e  eptabilshed  what 
we  believe  to  be  an  outstanding  pensicn 
program  for  our  people.  It  it  known  as  a 
noncontrlbutory  plan,  under  \\hlch  the  er.- 
tlre  coet  Is  borne  by  the  banks  Benefits  are 
based  on  salary  and  length  of  service 

Under  this  procram.  members  of  the  staff 
at  retirement  age  after  10  years  of  service 
become  entitled  to  a  pension  of  25  percent 
of  average  salary  of  the  last  5  years  WU.t 
more  years  of  service,  pension  rights  con- 
tinue to  Increase  but  at  a  slower  rate  After 
35  years,  the  maximum,  retirees  would  re- 
ceive a  F>enBlon  at  retirement  age  of  60  i>er- 
cent  of  average  salary  for  the  last  5  years. 
In  1959.  an-Hngement8  were  made  for  es- 
tablishing the  Florida  National  Bank  retire- 
ment program  for  correspondent  banks,  giv- 
ing correspondents  an  pixirtuiiity  to  set  up 
flexible  plans  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
If  such  plans  were  independently  drafted 
and  installed.  In  addition,  thj-ough  repre- 
sentatives in  key  areas  served  by  other  banks 
In  the  group,  the  retirement  program  may 
be  offered  to  qualified  commercial  custom- 
ers of  the  correspondent  banks  As  a  resuit 
of  this  and  previous  work  in  this  field,  we 
are  administering  some  of  the  largesi  pen- 
sion trusts  In  the  State. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  been  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  modernizing  our  banking 
quarters,  and  in  many  cases  have  erected 
completely  new  buildings.  Even  though  it 
was  built  some  years  back,  the  17-8tory 
Alfred  I  du  Pont  Building  In  Miami,  hous- 
ing the  Florida  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
there,  is  a  good  example.  It  is  still  one  of 
Miami's  Bhowplares  The  building  was  con- 
structed to  wltlastand  hurricane  winds  of 
250  miles  an  hotir. 

Other  new  buildings  are  now  being  cxcu- 
pied  by  the  banks  at  Gainesville.  Fernandlna 
Beach,  and  Fort  Pierce.  Still  under  con- 
struction are  new  buildings  at  Orlando  and 
Jacksonville. 

The  new  Jacksonville  bulldir.g  Is  already 
well  underway,  with  completion  e.xpected  by 
October  of  this  year  It  is  being  erected  on 
a  choice  location  in  the  downtown  area  and 
win  make  Its  contribution  to  the  city's 
growing  Impcwtance  a.<=  a  financial  and  in- 
surance center.  Besides  giving  vis  a  new 
home  for  the  bank  itself,  the  building  will 
serve  as  the  headquarters  for  the  estate  of 
Alfred  I,  du  Pont.  Uie  St  Joe  Paper  Co  .  the 
bank  group  coordinating  staff,  which  handles 
public  relations,  advertising  and  auditing. 
and  will  also  provide  space  for  some  of  our 
other  activities.    With  Its  adjoining  dr.ve-lii 


tellers  and  parking  area,  the  new  bank  op- 
eration will  cover  an  entire  city  block. 

The  street  floor  of  the  bank  will  be  occu- 
pied by  retail  stores  and  business  ectabllsh- 
ments.  The  main  b.inkmg  room  wnll  be  on 
the  second  floor,  served  by  five  sets  of  ele- 
vators, stairs  and  four  escalators.  A  22-foot 
arcade  will  extend  the  entire  Icng^  of  the 
building,  pro-. ici.i.g  access  to  the  retail  stores, 
to  the  escalate  rs  and  the  elevators  leading  to 
bank  and  office  floors 

Vaults  In  the  bank  will  rank  with  the 
largest  In  the  country.  The  one  for  safe 
deposit  and  trust  services  will  be  24  by  90 
feet  and  located  In  tlie  basement,  the  other, 
for  bank  money  and  operations  will  be  21 
by  36  feet  on  the  banking  floor.  Both  will 
have  floors,  walls  aiid  ceilings  of  18-lnch 
reinforced   concrete. 

Projecting  from  tlie  bank  buildings  Into 
the  general  parking  area  will  be  12  covered. 
drive-In  teller  stations.  Inside  the  bank,  ad- 
joining the  parking  area,  will  be  three  walk- 
up  teller  windows  And.  to  provide  further 
fast  service  for  car  customers,  there  will  be 
two  curbside  auto  tellers  located  on  each  ol 
two  streets  paralleling  the  bank  building 

Servlcie  at  these  varlotis  stations  will  be 
available  throughout  the  day  to  4  30  p.m  . 
Mondays  through  Thursdays,  thotigh  the 
main  bank  clo.<;es  at  2  p  m  It  has  been  fotmd 
that  this  period  between  2  and  4  30  Is  gen- 
erally the  busiest  time.  On  Fridays,  with 
this  same  object  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
customers,  we  provide  conti::uous  service, 
both  In  the  bank  and  at  the  speciiU  teller 
stations,  to  a  6  o  clock  closing. 

The  growth  of  the  Florida  National  Group 
I  f  Banks,  as  an  Important  part  of  the  Du  Pont 
estate,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  chart  ac- 
companying this  article.  From  the  single 
bank  at  Jacksonville,  with  deposits  of  $'20  - 
404,930  at  the  close  of  1929.  It  ha*  become  29 
banks,  with  closing  deposit  figures  for  1960 
of  $698,330,909  In  the  s.ime  pericxi  our 
loans  have  gone  from  $6,425,046  to  $205361- 
542.  And,  I  believe  I  can  say.  both  for  the 
Du  Pont  estate  and  the  other  Individual  in- 
vestors In  our  banks  In  the  various  Florida 
cities  In  which  we  operate  that  Investment 
In  the  banks  has  proved  profitable. 

Besides  the  Du  Pont  Interests  already 
covered,  I  should  probably  mention  the  Sil- 
ver Glen  Springs  Co..  which  has  about  550 
acres  of  unimproved  property  in  Lnke  and 
Marlon  Counties;  Jacksonville  PropertieF. 
Inc..  with  a  general  insurance  and  real  es- 
tate business  in  Jacksonville  and  unimproved 
lots  in  Jacksonville.  Gainesville,  and  Eau 
Gallie;  and  Florida  National  Realty  Co., 
which  owns  land  and  lots  in  Arlington. 
Belle  Glade.  Perry.  Coral  Gables,  Gainesville. 
Madison,  and  Vero  Beach 

Throughout  her  life.  Mrs  du  Pont  has 
taken  an  active  Interest  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  crippled  children  Upon  her  death, 
well  over  90  percent  of  the  Income  of  the  Du 
Pont  estate  will  go  to  Nemours  Founda- 
tion which  operates  a  hospital  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  Alfred  I  du  Pont  Institute,  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  which  was  opened  in  1940. 
Since  that  date,  the  foundation  has  provided 
more  than  half  a  million  paticnt-days'  care 
and  rehabilitation  for  children. 

In  1948.  Alfred  I  du  Pont  InsUtute  began 
a  program  of  direct  financial  aid  to  cnp- 
{)led  children  in  Florida,  with  children  se- 
lected by  the  orthopedic  surgical  staff  of 
the  Florida  State  Crippled  Children's  Com- 
mission. Tills  has  supplied  between  200.- 
000  and  300,000  addlUoual  patient-days'  care 
In  Florida  hospitals. 

Tiiat  was  the  way  .Alfred  du  Pont  wanted 
it. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  22:  21:  Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
Him.  and  be  at  peace:  thereby  good  shall 
come  unto  thee. 

O  Thou  who  art  seeking  to  set  our 
life  ir.  a  new  perspective  and  reveal  its 
deepei-  meaning,  inspire  us  with  those  at- 
tribute's and  principles  of  character 
which  will  enable  us  to  walk  together  in 
the  way  of  blessednes.s  without  fear  or 
friction. 

May  we  follow  In  the  noble  tradition 
of  those  who  see  clearly  that  love,  sym- 
pathy, good  will,  and  understanding  are 
the  roads  to  that  unity  and  fellowship 
among  the  nations  which  we  are  so  ea- 
gerly and  earnestly  longing  and  laboring 
for. 

Grant  that  our  wayward  wills  may  be 
linked  to  Thy  divine  will  in  a  single- 
hearted  devotion  and  may  we  possess 
that  acquaintance  with  Thee  which  is 
peace  and  yield  ourselves  to  Thy  mind 
which  is  infinitely  wiser  than  our  own 

Encoursige  us  to  seek  Thy  guidance 
and  strength,  believing  that  never  has 
man  sincerely  sought  Thy  help  in  the 
doing  of  good,  without  finding  and  re- 
ceivini:  it. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  went  about  doing  good      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR   AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  REPORT  ON 
HIS  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  bipartisan  meeting 
with  the  House  and  Senate  leadership 
and  later  in  a  TV  broadcast  President 
Kennedy  made  a  report  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Pans,  to  Vienna,  and  to  London. 

In  both  instances  he  sought  to  give 
us  an  accurate  accounting  of  what  tran- 
spired, together  with  his  impression  of 
the  responsible  heads  of  state  with 
whom  he  met,  and  his  evaluation  of  the 


troublesome  spots  in  the  world  and  the 
international  situa'ion  generally 

Our  President  ^,as  assured  us  that 
there  were  no  secret  agreements,  com- 
mitments, or  understandings  of  any  kind 
nor  was  any  intended.  The  trip  ."-.erved 
the  purpose  of  rf  emphasizing  to  the 
world  that  this  country  stands  firmly 
committed  to  the  r:ght  of  all  men  to  be 
free  and  secure  in  that  right  Let  there 
be  no  misunder.star  ding  in  that  respect, 
and  let  there  be  lio  misunderstanding 
that  as  a  people  we  are  united  m  carry- 
ing out  that  comm.tment  and,  however 
discouraging,  we  in:end  to  contmue  our 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world 

It  IS  quite  evident  from  President 
Kennedy's  report  that  this  will  be  a  long, 
hard  struggle  and  that  it  will  necessitate 
patience  and  sacrifices  Our  enormous 
defense  demands  ufon  our  economy  will 
continue  m  the  foieseeable  futuit-  and 
may  become  even  h.rger. 

First  things  first  To  meet  our  secu- 
rity requiremenus  've  must  forgo  lux- 
uries. Most  respectfully.  I  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  fori,'o  the 
political  luxury  tha'  may  be  enjoyed  by 
these  various  r.ew  .^pending  programs 
that  have  been  recommended  along  with 
recommended  expansion  of  costly  pro- 
grams already  in  e.vistence 

While  we  .seek  to  make  ourselves 
strong  internationally,  we  must  deter- 
mine to  be  strong  lationally.  We  can 
destroy  ourselves  w  th  debts,  taxes,  and 
inflation  just  as  surely  as  we  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  commur.ism  if  we  let  down 
our  military  guard  in  cooperation  with 
our  allies  in  defense  of  freedom. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quonim 
IS  not  present. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  'he  roll,  and  the  fol 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

I  Roll  No.  72) 

Adair  oray  O'Konskl 

Bailey  Green.  Orex  O  Nelll 

Barry  Hagan,  Oa  Phllbm 

Bates  Halpern  PUcher 

Beermann  Harrl.s  Powell 

Betts  HarrLson.  Va.  IUln.s 

Blltch  Hubert  Rivers.   Alaska 

Boggs  Holifleld  Rivers.   S.C. 

Boyicin  Hosmer  Roberts 

Celler  Kearns  SanUngelo 

Coad  Kilburn  Shelley 

Daniels  KUday  Slices 

Davis,  Tentv  King.  Utah  Spence 

Don.lnlck  Klrwan  Thompson,  N.J. 

Fallon  Knox  TMpper 

Fino  Lankfo.d  Utt 

Flood  Macdoi  aid  Vln.son 

Flynt  Mason  Waiter 
Fogarty 


Cravii! 

Qranahan 

Oran: 


Miller. 

Oeoree  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
O  Brlen,  N.Y. 


Westland 
Williams 
WUlls 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1962 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St,ate  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R  7445 »  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2'_.  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr  Ostertac  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the    motion    offered    by    the    gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  foi  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7445.  with  Mr. 
Bulling  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk    read    the   title  of   the   bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  ChaiiTnan  T 
yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  come  to  you.  our 
colleagues,  this  morning  with  this  in- 
dependent agencies  bill  that  covers 
some  23  agencies.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  accuracy  that  your  subcommittee 
has  brought  to  you  a  bill  that  is  about 
unaiumous  with  all  of  us.  It  covers  a 
good  many  details,  as  you  know.  You 
are  certainly  entitled  to  every  bit  of 
information  that  you  need  and  want, 
and  It  will  be  our  sincere  effort  to  give 
you  all  the  information  that  we  have. 
So  I  suggest  to  the  membership  that  all 
the  members  of  the  .subcommittee  are 
here,  and  we  will  severally  or  jointly 
try  to  give  you  all  the  information  we 
have,  because  nothing  should  be  with- 
held and  you  are  entitled  to  know  at 
least  all  we  know,  and  we  will  gladly 
erive  it  to  you 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  about  23 
agencies  covered  in  this  bill.  The  budg- 
et estimate  in  round  figures  is  $8  6 
billion.  The  committee  reduced  the 
amount  about  $201  million.  If  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  the  bill,  I  mig^jt 
say  it  is  a  little  bit  on  the  generous  side, 
but  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  that  point,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  of  that  $8  6  biUion 
$4  9  billion  IS  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration As  far  as  cuts  are  concerned 
in  dollars  and  cents  there  is  virtually 
no  cut  in  here.  In  the  medical  pro- 
gram of  $1,011  million  not  one  penny 
was  reduced  I  repeat,  of  the  entire 
medical  program  costing  in  excess  of  $1 
billion,  not  one  penny  was  reduced.  On 
the  contrary,  we  went  $5  million  over 
the  budget  in  that  regard  with  respect 
to  medical  research. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  other  sIt;- 
able  agencies  in  here,  such  as  the  Fed- 
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eral  Aviation  Agency  and  the  Space 
Agency.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  a  big  operation.  The  hous- 
ing program  is  a  big  op<'ration  But  by 
and  large,  most  of  the  mcrease  goes  to 
about  three  agencies  in  this  bill. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Inde- 
p>endent  agencies.  We  have  all  heard 
the  criticism  that  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  tremendous  backlog  in  their 
workload.  But.  I  want  to  say  a  kind 
word  about  these  Independent  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  so  on. 
We  think  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job.  But.  again,  the  newspapers  have 
leveled  criticism  at  them  and  it  is  gen- 
erally said  the  reason  the  backlog  is 
so  great  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
manpower.  What  does  that  add  up  to? 
It  adds  up  to  one  thir.g.  It  is  Infer- 
entially  suggesting  that  i  he  Congress  has 
not  given  them  enough  money  to  hire  the 
necessary  manpower.  We  do  not  agree 
with  them  at  all  But,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  every  one  of  those  agencies  has 
asked  for  a  sizable  increftse  in  manp>ower 
and  the  committee  has  been,  in  our  judg- 
ment, very  lenient  with  i.hem.  I  believe, 
if  you  will  read  the  repoit.  you  will  come 
to  that  same  conclusion  also. 

But  let  us  go  back  --o  that  backlog 
that  they  complain  about  Here  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter  of  the  backlog. 
These  independent  regulator>'  agencies 
cannot  control  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  backlog.  If  you  were  to  give  them 
an  army  of  men.  they  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  at  least  two-th:rds  of  it.  Well, 
then,  who  does  control  it.  if  the  agen- 
cies themselves  do  not?  The  controlling 
factor  Is  the  parties  litigants  They 
control  it  They  appeal  decisions.  They 
file  motions  Of  cour.*^.  that  is  per- 
fectly legal.  They  have  the  legal  right 
to  do  that  But.  that  is  what  delays 
matters  and  thaf  Is  wliat  accumulates 
the  big  backlog.  Tno.se  agencies  will 
tell  you  if  a  case  Is  put  on  their  desk,  they 
will  get  rid  of  it  in  no  time  But.  It  is 
not  put  on  their  desk  for  decision — mo- 
tions are  filed  to  contuiue;  appeals  are 
filed — and  again,  I  repeat,  it  is  perfectly 
legal— the  law  gives  them  that  right 
That  is  what  creates  the  backlog,  and 
they  have  no  control  over  at  least  60  to 
65  percent  of  it.  But  most  of  them,  we 
think,  are  doing  a  good  job.  Of  course, 
they  are  human  like  everybody  else  and 
make  some  mistakes.  But  by  and  large, 
they  are  doing  all  right 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wDuld  like  to  say 
something  about  the  space  agency  They 
came  in  for  about  $1,235  million.  May  I 
point  out  veiT  definit<  ly  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  authorization  had  not  been 
completed  in  its  entirety.  It  had  already 
passed  the  House  but  had  not  cleared 
the  other  body  But.  we  acted  aiid  there 
Is  also  a  revised  estimate  for  $549  mil- 
lion additional  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted and  will  be  conMdered  soon  But 
I  want  to  say  this.  They  have  these  big 
laboratories  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Three  of  them  were  inherited,  of 
course,  from  the  old  piedecessor  agency, 


the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics,  but  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, they  are  staffed  with  ver>-  fine, 
capable  gentlemen.  Take  Mr  Webb 
who  is  head  of  the  organization  Per- 
sonally, I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time  and  most  of  you  have  known  him 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  been  before 
your  committees  a  number  of  times.  At 
one  time  he  was  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  He  was  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  in  recent  years  he  has  been  m  busi- 
ness and  has  been  in  the  scientific  busi- 
ness. He  is  not  a  scientist,  but  he  is  on 
favorable  terms  with  the  scientists  He 
has  been  associated  with  them  in  scien- 
tific projects  and,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, he  is  going  to  make  a  great  ad- 
ministrator Look  at  Dr  Dryden — one 
of  the  finest  scientists  I  know  of  and  one 
of  the  best  scientist  administrators  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  some 
of  the  topflight  staffmen  that  Dr  Dry- 
day  and  Mr  Webb  have  surrounded 
themselves  with,  certainly,  gentlemen 
like  Dr.  von  Braun  and  Dr.  Silverstem. 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  are  the  finest 
and  ablest  scientists.  They  are  level 
headed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  program  will  be,  and 
if  I  were  to  tell  you,  I  know  you  would 
think  less  of  me  because  I  do  not  think 
any  living  man  knows  But.  it  certainly 
has  possibilities  for  good. 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Fulton  1.  a  member 
of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  I  be- 
lieve he  has  accurately  stated  the  present 
situation  as  to  the  organization  of  NASA, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. I  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  House  origmal  Select  Committee 
on  Space. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  We  of  the 
committee  across  party  lines  are  desirous 
of  seeing  these  U.S.  science,  research,  and 
space  program^s  go  ahead,  not  only  where 
they  are  for  the  security  of  the  country 
but  also  for  the  very  good  purposes  of 
keeping  America  first  in  science  and 
research.  The  entire  research  and  de- 
velopment Item  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  is  $27,539,000  less 
than  the  budget  request  I  have  not 
been  able  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  cut 
by  the  committee  since  they  are  not  pro- 
vided by  the  committee,  but  I  take  it 
from  the  testimony  the  gentleman  is  sure 
the  cut  will  not  delay  the  programs. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman's  observations.  He  is  an 
able  and  distinguished  member,  not  only 
of  this  House  but  also  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee. He  has  worked  long  and  hard 
in  this  field.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many 
ix'ople  in  the  country  who  know  more 
about  the  program  than  he.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  we  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  throwing  it  down  in  any  way. 
We  just  thought  we  could  save  a  few 


dollars,  but  we  are  not  going  to  measure 
savings  against  their  success, 

Mr  FULTON  Then  I  join  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  at  this  time  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  stated  to  me  that  our  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  can  come 
back  later  if  we  find  there  is  need  for 
more  money  to  carry  out  the  NASA  pro- 
grams outlined 

Mr,  THOMAS  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's views  and  appreciate  the  support 
of  his  committee  I  do  not  think  there 
is  going  to  be  too  much  conflict. 

Mr  FULTON  One  more  point  on  the 
construction  of  facilities;  There  is  $20 
millicn  m  this  bill  for  construction  of 
emergency  facilities,  so  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  cut  that  has  been  made  of 
$2,825,000  on  construction  and  facilities 
will  not  hold  the  agency  back  in  neces- 
sary programs  and  I  would  not  oppose 
that  at  this  time 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  THOMAS     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS  Do  I  imderstand  that 
there  is  in  this  bill  an  increase  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration   program   of    $236   million? 

Mr.  THOMAS      Over  last  year. 

Mr,  GROSS  Over  last  year;  and  do 
I  understand  further  that  there  is  some- 
where pending  a  bill  or  plan  to  provide 
this  agency  with  another  $594  million? 

Mr  THOMAS,  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
bill  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  The  sup- 
plemental estimate  is  $549  million  more. 

Mr.  GROSS  So  you  would  not  say 
that  this  agency  was  on  the  verge  of 
poverty. 

Mr  THOMAS.  They  are  not  poverty 
stricken  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Chairm.an,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMAS     I  yield 

Mr.  FLT:.T0N  I  believe  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  Independent 
Offices  has  continued  to  be  fair  in  its 
approach  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency,  and  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  start  of  an 
entirely  new  program  in  which  we  have 
had  no  previous  experience;  and  I  want 
to  put  that  on  the  record  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from   Texas   has   consumed   14   minutes. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues  and 
as.sociates  on  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  want 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  his  able  guidance  and  leader- 
ship, his  fairness  and  devotion  to  duty. 
his  fund  of  knowledge  and  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  in  developing  the  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  many  independ- 
ent agencies  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Along  with  our  chairman,  we  have  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Y.^tes], 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee     [Mr. 
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EviNsI.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts -Mr.  BoLA.NDi.  On  our  side,  along 
u  :Lh  me,  I  serve  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caroliaa  [Mr  Jonas]  and  the 
gent.eman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodesj 
I  th;nk  it  can  be  said  in  fairness  that 
both  the  majority  and  minority  members 
of  this  committee  have  worked  to^^ether 
as  a  team  and  m  close  harmony.  There 
has  been  no  political  considerations  in- 
volved. We  have  tried  to  do  the  best 
possible  job  in  the  consideration  of  this 
far-reachmg  appropriation  and  the  tre- 
rriendous  and  varied  services  applicable 
throu:?hout  the  Government  as  covered 
by  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  it  took  some  2,570  pascs  of  testi- 
mony to  cover  these  hearim;s.  We  had 
many  weeks  of  hearings  on  these  budget 
jostUications.  You  might  be  interested 
to  kiiow  that  in  this  bill  some  23  im- 
porta,nt  agencies  .eceive  their  funds  for 
support  of  their  agencies  for  the  ne.xt 
fiscal  year. 

A.s  our  distinguished  chainnan  has 
pointed  out,  this  bill  totals  in  round  fig- 
ures $8,424  million,  while  the  budget  re- 
quests t<)taled  approximately  S8.6_'5  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  committee  has 
found  it  possible  to  make  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $201  million.  I  grant  you 
that  $201  million  is  not  a  laree  sum  in 
comparison  to  the  overall  figure  involved 
in  this  bill,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
of  this  entire  bill  coverm^-r  23  ae^pncies 
and  $8,424  million,  3  of  these  agen- 
cies absorb  seven-eighths  of  the  total. 

Of  cour.se,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
services  and  the  re.sponsibilities  that  ap- 
ply in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs.  In 
other  words,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  ail  of  its  related  operations  and 
services  mcludmg  that  of  veterans  bene- 
fits and  care,  totals  nearly  $5  billion  of 
the  .?8,424  million  in  thio  bill. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adm-nistration  previously  referred  to 
has  a  budget  estimate  of  approximately 
$1  235  million.  That,  coupled  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  which  requires 
nearly  $725  million,  would  perhaps 
amount  to  better  than  $7  billion  of  the 
total  of  $8.5  billion  in  this  bill 

The  space  agency  which  has  been 
mentioned  previously  presented  its  bud^'- 
et  request  on  the  basis  of  the  previou.s 
administration's  estimated  requirements 
and.  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  administration  will  come 
in  w.th  a  supplemental  budget  request 
total. ng  about  S549  million  in  addition 
to  $1,200  billion  as  provided  m  this  bill 
This  will  be  ju.stified  in  a  deficiency  bill 
and  I  believe  this  request  will  be  as- 
sociated with  an  acc':'lerated  .space  pro- 
gram as  described  by  the  President  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress. 

It  IS  fair  to  note  that  not  only  in  this 
bill  but  in  many  bills,  in  fact,  in  prac- 
tically all  appropriation  bills  commc:  be- 
fore the  Congress,  these  justifications 
are  presented  by  a  new  administration 
but  they  are  based  en  budgets  prepared 
by  the  previous  administration.  It  i.-^; 
only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  new 
commissioner?;,  adminl.strators,  and  new 
heads  of  these  agencies,  have  not  had 


an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  many  important  matters  that  con- 
stitute the  funding  for  their  agencies. 

For  example,  we  have  in  this  bill  funds 
for  civil  defense  mobilization.  In  this 
same  mes.sage  of  the  President,  he  pre- 
sented an  accelerated  program  in  the 
field  of  defense,  in  the  field  of  space 
exploration,  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  relaU'S  to  the  management 
of  the  system  and  the  controls  of  our 
civil  defense  progiam  and  functions.  If 
the  President's  recommendations  are 
carried  out  and  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  can  assume  that  the  funds  that 
are  essential  for  this  program  will  of 
necessity  require  transfer  authority  to 
another  agency,  namely,  the  Defense 
Department.  Just  how  this  will  fall  into 
place  I  am  not  pn  pared  to  say.  but  cer- 
tainly all  the  committee  could  do  at  this 
time  was  to  appropriate  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  and  serv- 
ices under  the  existing  law  and  ma- 
chinery. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  that  in  the 
field  of  civil  defense  we  are  appropriat- 
mg  approximately  $79  million  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  Some  of  that  money  has  to 
do  with  disaster  rtUef  and  emergencies. 
It  also  provides  moneys  not  only  for  this 
Federal  agency,  but  it  provides  for  the 
Federal  contributions  to  the  localities  for 
such  Items,  equipment  and  for  training, 
and  under  the  new  program,  for  person- 
nel as  provided  by  law.  Such  agencies 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  involved  in  this  bill.  National  Cap- 
ital Housing  Authority.  I  should  like  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  give  you  a  bit  of 
a  picture  of  the  veterans  program  as  it 
was  presented  to  your  comjnittee. 

Recognizing    as     we    must    the    far- 
reaching  and  tremendous  operations  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration  covered  by 
this  budget  of  $4,924  million.    Actually  a 
reduction  of  $45  million  has  been  made. 
But,  I  think  It  IS  worthy  to  note  that  we 
did  not  cut  the  vet-Drans  program  and  we 
do  net  propose  to  cut  the  veterans  pro- 
gram, and  the  $46  million  difference  is 
primarily  brought  about  by  virtue  of  the 
needs   for  pensions   and   compensation. 
Whatever  is  required  to  meet  this  obli- 
gation must  be  provided.     The  antici- 
pated unobligated  balance  of  $215  mil- 
lion in  this  item  will  be  carried  forward 
into   this  fiscal  year.     In   other  words, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  have 
a  balance  of  $215  milhon  which  was  not 
anticipated  in  the  first  place.     So.  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  not  only  will 
the  VA  have  a  balance  going  into  this 
year  but  it  is  expected  they  wUl  have  a 
balance   at   the  end  of  the  next   fiscal 
year.     The  general  operating  expenses 
of  the   Veterans'   Administration    takes 
about  $161  million,  and  that  is  a  slight 
decrease  due  to  the  decline  in  the  work- 
load of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education  program.    In  the  field  of  com- 
pensation and  pensions.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  Members  of  the  House  realize 
that  out  of  this  total  sum  of  nearly  $5 
billion  for  the  VA  $3.5  billion  of  it  goes 
to  veterans  of  America  in  the  form  of 
compensation  and  pensions.     As  I  men- 
tioned before,  a  $215  million  carryover 
exists      We  have   today  in  the  United 


States  of  America  approximately 
22,425,000  veterans.  So,  for  pensions 
and  compensation  that  $3.5  billion  Is 
paid  to  approximately  3,077,000  veterans. 
Medical  care.  With  our  tremendous 
hospital  system  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  veterans  hospitals  of  America 
constitute  the  largest  and  best  hospital 
system  in  the  world.  We  are  appro- 
priating here  in  this  bill  $1,012  million 
for  medical  care  for  our  veterans.  There 
is  no  cut.  Actually,  we  have  in  opera- 
tion today  139,372  beds  in  our  veterans 
hospitals,  and  that  is  an  increa.se  of 
nearly  1.000  beds  in  our  veterans  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country.  There 
is  an  increase  of  $30  million  due  to  this 
patient  load,  and  the  total  cost  of  our 
inpatient  care  is  $846  million.  The 
outpatient  care,  which  is  the  care  given 
to  veterans  in  their  homes  or  in  the 
doctor's  office  or  in  the  clinics  through- 
out the  country  amounts  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $1,012  billion  flgiire 
and  the  $846  mUllon.  But.  it  is  impor- 
tant, too.  to  recognize  that  the  committee 
has  t>een  not  only  concerned  but  liberal 
in  the  granting  of  funds  for  our  veterans. 
For  example,  the  budget  request  called 
for  $22  million  for  medical  research.  Do 
you  know  that  we  have  included  in  this 
bill  $27  milhon  for  medical  research? 
And.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  job 
that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal research  throughout  our  veterans 
facihties.  institutions,  and  hospitals. 
The  estimate  is  that  they  do  need  the  $27 
million  and  the  committee  not  only 
granted  the  requested  amount,  but  in- 
creased the  amount  by  $5  million  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUmois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman's  ap- 
preciation for  the  VA  research  program. 
Our  subcommittee  is  very  proud  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  with  our 
help  in  this  program.  I  think  in  this 
appropriation  of  $27  milhon  for  addi- 
tional facihties,  as  is  shown  on  page 
527  of  the  hearings,  there  is  provision 
not  only  for  a  specific  program  of  proj- 
ects but  an  allocation  as  well  for  con- 
struction of  laboratories.  Such  labora- 
tories are  an  essential  part  of  a  good 
research  program,  and  they  are  needed 
for  the  VA  medical  program. 

For  those  members  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  about  the  accomplisliments 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  there 
is  an  itemized  statement  of  the  great 
achievements  that  have  been  performed 
under  this  program.  These  appear  in 
the  hearings  starting  on  page  465  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
warm  support  of  this  program 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  My  distingui.shed 
friend    and   colleague   remarked   a   few 
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minutes  ago.  I  believe,  that  there  was  not 
a  reduction  in  the  funds  provided  for 
veterans  hospital  construction.  If  I  read 
the  record  right,  it  indicates  that  there 
was  a  reduction  of  $5  nullion  from 
the  budget  estimate.  I  have  a  com- 
munication this  morning,  as  most  of  the 
Members  perhaps  have,  addressing  itself 
to  the  restoration  of  this  so-called  $5 
million  cut.  Would  it  tx  the  gentleman's 
position  that  there  are  holdover  funds 
or  other  moneys  available  so  that  there 
will  not  be  a  reduction  in  the  money 
available  for  construction? 

Mr.  OSTEIRTAG.  I  was  about  to  re- 
fer to  the  hospital  construction  program, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  overall  veterans 
picture,  anu  to  tr>'  to  give  you  a  concise 
and  in-a-nutshell  picture.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  second 
year  of  a  12-year  construction,  modern- 
ization, and  replacement  program  for  our 
veterans  facilities.  The  total  cost  of 
this  program  is  approximately  S900  mil- 
lion, in  broad  figures.  I.Ast  year  we  ap- 
propriated the  requested  sum.  This 
year  there  was  a  budget  request  of  $75 
milhon.  The  committee  has  made  avail- 
able approximately  $70  million  of  that 
$75  million  to  carry  on  this  construction 
and  modernization  program.  I  think  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  this 
committee  would  attempt  to  do  would  be 
to  retard,  or  hinder  this  program  in  any 
way,  by  not  making  available  all  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

The  point  is  that  within  this  program 
approximately  $850,000  was  included  for 
fallout  shelters.  The  committee  has 
eliminated  the  requested  amount  for  fall- 
out shelters  not  only  in  the  veterans  hos- 
pital program  but  m  all  public  buildings 
programs  throughout  this  bill. 

Second,  it  must  be  jKunted  out  that 
the  balance  of  the  $5  milhon  that  has 
been  reduced  in  connection  with  the 
overall  construction  is  Ijrought  about  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  $49  million  is 
carried  over  from  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  end  of  this 
1962  fiscal  year  they  will  still  have  ap- 
proximately $42  million  in  unexpended 
funds  for  this  purpose  So  in  the  face 
of  the  balance  or  the  carry-over  into  this 
year  and  the  anlicipatiKl  balance  at  the 
end  of  this  next  year  you  cannot  regard 
this  amount  of  $5  million  as  a  cut  or  a 
reduction.  If  it  is  needed  and  can  be 
used.  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  would 
support  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  In  explanation, 
may  I  say  that  I  know  he  shares  my  own 
interest  in  the  veterans  activities.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  supfwrt  anything 
in  the  committee  action  here  which 
would  m  any  way  delay  the  prop>er 
reconstruction  or  replacement  of  facili- 
ties that  are  badly  nee<ied. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  This  appropriation' 
includes  funds  for  technical  services  for 
haspital  replacement  at  Atlanta,  Ga  . 
and  Lo.^  Angeles,  Calif.  It  includes 
construction  funds  for  16  moderniza- 
tions, technical  servioes  for  4  others, 
and  many  minor  imprDvements  at  other 
locations.     So  I  repeet  that  I  for  one, 


and  I  feel  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  would  not  be  a  party  to  any 
move  which  would  destroy,  hamper,  or 
impede  this  modernization  or  construc- 
tion program.  We  want  them  to  have 
all  that  is  required. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
another  agency,  included  in  this  bill.  It 
has  grown  in  importance  and  expanded 
in  its  application  and  effect.  Actually, 
it  has  an  increase  of  $74  million.  We 
have  several  other  agencies,  but  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  them  despite  the  fact  that  their 
operations  are  important  insofar  as  the 
overall  operation  of  the  Government  is 
concerned.  I  refer  to  such  agencies  as 
the  Fe.deral  Aviation  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  important  General  Services 
Administration,  which  is  the  housekeep- 
ing agency  of  our  National  Government 
and  one  which  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  far-reaching  importance 
insofar  as  the  general  operations  are 
concerned  including  supervision  of  our 
public  buildings. 

Perhaps,  as  time  goes  on,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  details  of 
these  services  and  programs,  but  you 
can  readily  see  that  this  bill  embraces 
many  agencies,  many  functions,  and 
many  services.  We,  as  a  committee, 
have  tried  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  the  services  of  the 
Government  but  in  the  interest  of  good 
government  and  efficiency 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  [Mr     Yates  1. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  remarks  in  this  debate 
on  the  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  about  the  shocking  backlogs  which 
exist  in  some  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  justify  or 
explain  away  these  grievous  delays  by 
attributing  them  to  the  filing  of  motions 
or  apE)eals  by  litigants.  I  cannot  accept 
such  a  lame  excuse. 

In  many  States  of  our  Nation,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Toiles  of 
courts  have  been  so  amended  as  to  speed 
the  administration  of  justice  This  has 
been  done  by  enforcing  time  limits  for 
making  and  perfecting  motions  and  ap- 
peals so  that  undue  delay  could  be  elim- 
inated. 

It  is  just  as  true  in  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  in  courts  that  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied.  The  people  of  America 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  pro- 
tection given  to  them  be  not  dissipated 
by  stalling  tactics  employed  by  firms  and 
ptMsons  called  to  account  before  inde- 
pendent regulatory'  agencies.  These 
agencies  must  see  to  it  that  their  rules 
insure  prompt  disposition  of  pending 
matters  so  that  the  pubUc  will  be  pro- 
tected. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee. The  members  on  both  sides 
are  able,  genial,  considerate  and 
friendly,  and  their  keen  mterest  in  the 
proceedings  and  their  intelhgent  ques- 
tions made  the  long  hearings  a  very 
happy  experience.  For  this  I  am  most 
grateful  to  them. 

To  try  to  discuss  this  bill  within  the 
time  ahotted  for  the  debate  is  obviously 
impossible.  The  bill  contains  appropri- 
ations for  23  agencies  with  a  budget  of 
approximately  $8^2  bilhon.  The  activi- 
ties of  each  of  any  one  of  the  agencies 
involved  and  their  monetary  needs  could 
very  well  take  weeks  and  in  some  in- 
stances months,  the  programs  are  so  in- 
tricate and  complicated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  did  spend  nionths  in  our 
hearings  and  I  mvite  your  attention  to 
them.  I  thinlc  we  did  a  pretty  good  job 
and  I  commend  passage  of  the  bill  to 
the  House. 

I  want  only  to  comment  on  several 
points  today.  One  relates  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  an  agemy 
which  IS  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  science  in  our  coun- 
try. Most  of  its  emphasis  is  in  the  field 
of  physical  sciences  and  I  suppose  this 
is  as  it  should  be  m  a  time  when  the 
pressure  for  scientific  advancement  to 
protect  our  national  ir.terests  and  pro- 
mote national  defense  is  so  essential. 
And  yet.  I  cannot  escape  the  belief  that 
the  vast  amomit  appropriated  for  this 
agency — and  for  that  matter,  for  all  the 
agencies  of  our  Government — is  dispro- 
portionately small  for  the  social  sciences. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  have  never  lost 
a  war  and  have  never  won  the  peace. 
Perhaps  this  is  in  some  measure  at- 
tributable to  the  lack  of  em^phasis  given 
the  studies  of  the  relationships  of  men 
with  each  other  and  communities  with 
each  other  The  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace  must  be  our  constant 
engagement. 

On  page  400  of  the  hearings,  I  raised 
the  question  with  the  great  men  of 
science  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee as  witnesses.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion and  I  said: 

Where  do  you  draw  tlie  line  with  respect 
to  basic  research  In  the  field  of  social  scien- 
ces or  do  you  seek  to  draw  a  line? 

I  am  not  one  to  draw  that  line  becau.'^e  I 
think  it  Is  Jtist  as  vital  that  we  find  a  way 
for  people  to  live  together  in  a  social  entity 
as  it  is  to  make  people's  lives  more  bear- 
able through  scientific  progresF 

Are  you  doing  anything  to  advance  the 
cause  of  social  sciences?  Is  it  not  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  study  the  basis  of  es- 
tablishing peaceful  relationships  between 
people  and  nations''  Is  that  part  of  your 
function,  to  help  the  universities  turn  out 
people  trained  to  think  in  these  fields? 
What  Is  your  role  in  this  respect? 

The  physical  sciences  make  our  con- 
ti-ibution  toward  this  goal,  but  how  very 
important,  too,  in  this  cause  are  the  so- 
cial sciences. 

I  suggest  this  Is  a  most  proper  func- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  reply  to  my  question.  Dr. 
Bronk.   who  is  one  of   Americas  great 
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scientific  minds,  stated  at  page  401  of 
the  hearings : 

Dr  Bronk.  Behavioral  science,  psychology, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  behavior  of  people  are  extremely 
irr;portant.  In  order  to  help  the  burgeon- 
ing, so-called  behavioral  sciences,  we  have 
projects  we  are  supporting  in  that  area. 

I  commend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  its  growing  interest  m 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  I  wi.sh 
It  would  do  more  in  this  field  and  I  wish. 
too.  that  It  were  possible  to  elasticize 
Its  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes 
basic  research  in  the  social  sciences.  I 
must  say  that  I  found  some  of  its  ap- 
proved projects  in  this  field  quite 
abstruse  and  remote,  po.ssibly  too  remote. 
I  hope  it  w^ill  be  possible  for  them  to 
recognize  the  advantages  and  benefits  to 
mankind  which  may  ensue  from  crea- 
tive research  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tionships. In  this  way  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  too,  may  strike  a 
powerful  blow  in  the  cause  of  peace 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  and  we  have 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
viding fellowships  and  so  on  and  .so  forth 
under  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, How  many  committees  are  han- 
dling funds  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  YATES.  Funds  for  the  educa- 
tional process? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.    YATES.     I    would    think    all   of 
them  would  be  so  engaged.    I  think  the 
total  amount  the  Government  pays  for 
research  and  fellowships  exceeds  $2  bil- 
lion, which  is  split  up  among  the  various 
appropriation    subcommittees    and    al- 
most all  of  the  agencies  of  Government. 
I    think,    if    the    gentleman    reads    the 
hearings,  as  I  know  he  does,  havmg  ob- 
served his  actions  with  reference  to  pre- 
vious appropriations   bills   and   on   this 
appropriations  bill,  he  will  find  that  al- 
most all  of  the  23  agencies  in  this  bill, 
for  example,  have  programs  of  research. 
I  thmk  that  is  good.     I  think  research 
programs  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  our   people   and   of  our  country.     I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  anticipat- 
ing I  hope,  what  I  think  his  question  is 
going  to  be,  that  it  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  scien- 
tific research  programs      Thi.s  is  one  r,f 
tiie  responsibilities  that  was  given  to  it 
by  Its  organizing  legislation.    It  has  tried 
to    act    as    a    cleann2rh0u.se    with    .some 
success,  not  as  much  as  I  will  like,  but 
It  has  tried.    It  has  not  yet  achieved  that 
very  estimable  goal.     I  hope  thev  do  it 
soon.     I  have  tried  to  press  them  into 
doing  It.  and  year  by  year  when  I  have 
questioned  them  on  this  point,  they  have 
advised  our  subcommittee  they  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  preventing  unnecessary 
duplication  in  research 

Mr,  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at,  I  am  not  critical 
or  the  program  necessarily,  but  can  we 
not  get  this  all  under  one  tent  so  that  we 
\mU  know  what  wp  ar*^  dc'^o-o 


Mr  YATES,  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable if  we  could  get  it  under  one  tent. 
to  use  the  gentleman's  phrase.  Certain- 
ly, there  should  be  a  central  agency 
which  has  the  ta.sk  of  gathering  infor- 
mation about  all  Government  re.search 
project-s.  However,  each  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  .s  a  specialist  in  iLs  own 
field.  Therefore,  it  takes  jurisdiction  of 
research  in  its  f;eld. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  be  pressed 
to  work  increasmgly  harder  to  become 
such  a  clear:n2;house. 

Mr  GROSS  ll^at  is  what  I  find  in- 
crea-sinEly  difficult  to  comprehend.  How 
do  we  keep  up  with  this  thing  when  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  are  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  many  committees 
and  for  the  ,same  or  related  purpo.scs? 
We  find  It  IS  scattered  all  over,  even 
in  the  farm  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  research  pro- 
vided for  in  the  farm  appropriations  bill, 
and  I  think  there  should  hp  We  want 
continuous  improved  quahty  and  quan- 
tity in  food  prod  iction.  I  am  strong 
for  re.sea.-ch  programs.  They  help  us 
keep  abreast  of  the  world,  and  I  won- 
der whether  the  gentleman's  complaint 
IS  not  really  the  same  as  the  poet, 
Wordsworth,  when  he  said: 

The  world  Is  too  much  with  us  late  and 
soon. 

We  hope  through  research  activities 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  this 
fast-changing  world. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  wish  to  support  the 
gentleman's  position  in  the  matter  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  come  up  with  the 
figure  of  $5  billion  for  other  civilian 
agencies,  including  national  defense.  I 
think  that  answers  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YATES,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  h:.s  contr:bution. 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  agree  with  me  apropos 
the  .statement  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  committee  has 
been  concerned  about  this  very  matter  of 
correlating  the.se  activities. 

Mr   YATES      That  is  correct. 

Mr  JON.-\S.  And  we  are  trving  to 
the  best  of  our  abUity  to  bring  some  or- 
der into  this  thing.  I  personally  think 
that  tliere  should  be  an  office,  or  person, 
or  committee  in  Government  that 
would  bring  together  a  record  for  the 
research  programs  that  the  Government 
is  sponsoring, 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  always  ask  the  National 
Science  Foundation  about  its  clearing- 
house activities. 

Mr.    BOLAND,     Mr,    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  YATES,     I  yield. 


Mr  BOLAND,  I  want  to  join  In  what 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  lias 
said,  that  there  should  be  this  clearing- 
house to  correlate  information  regard- 
ing research  activities.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  money  that  Is  being 
spent  by  every  agency  of  government  in 
fields  which  overlap  and  where  there  is 
duplication,  but  this  is  an  agency  which 
has  developed  over  the  years  Need  for 
research  activity  In  many  fields  is  very 
great,  but  we  should  find  some  means 
by  which  we  can  bring  some  semblance 
of  order  into  this  program. 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    THOMAS.     Mr.    Chairman,   wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    YATES.     I  yield. 
Mr    THOMAS      Mr.   Chairman,  may 
I  .say  to  our  colleague  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  makes  it  clear 
that  one  of   the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Is  to  coordi- 
nate   throughout    the    Government    all 
.scientific    activities.     If    there    is    any 
weakness  In  that  act  that  weakness  lies 
in  the   fact  that   there  is  no   power  of 
enforcement:      the      National      Science 
Foimdation   has  no   power   to   force   its 
ideas  on  other  governmental  agencies. 
We  go  into  those  activltie.s  every  year, 
and  It  is  justified  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,   and   its  very  distinguished 
25  members  from  all  the  big  universities 
in  the  country  and  some  of  the  finest 
research     institution.*?.     I     think     they 
oversee,  coordinate,  and  work  hand  in 
glove  with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  participate  in  the  spending 
of  perhaps  some   $8  bill.-on   a  year  on 
scientific  investigation  and  research. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does  a  fine  job  in  requiring 
National  Science  Foimdation  to  do  its 
work. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  just  wanted  to  stand 
up  and  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
evidencing  a  knowledge  of  poetry.  I 
think  we  are  long  wasting  our  powers  by 
spending.  I  think  we  are  giving  the 
Treasury  away  as  a  sort  of  boon.  I 
think  the  gentleman  knows  what  I  am 
referring  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  our  country  is 
laying  waste  its  powers. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  know  that  our  ex- 
penditures at  this  time  for  research  will 
run  well  in  excess  of  $10  billion  a  year. 
That  is  a  lot  more  than  we  have  been 
talking  about  here.  There  would  be 
pretty  close  to  $5  billion  in  the  armed 
services  alone;  there  must  be  close  to 
$500  million  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. There  is  an  enormous  amount  in 
this  bill  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  realize 
that  so  that  the  people  who  are  saying 
we  are  not  putting  money  enough  will 
have  the  answer. 
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Mr.  YATES     I  Uiar.k  the  gentleman. 

I  was  unaware  of  the  amount  of  money 
for  research  in  the  Armed  Forces  bill. 
Frequently  in  the  House  we  tend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  engage  too  easily  in  su- 
perlatives and  superf.cial  compliments. 
Occa.sionally.  they  come  from  the  heart. 
I  want  to  say  with  all  the  sincerity  I 
possess.  Mr.  Chairmar.,  how  proud  I  am 
to  be  a  part  of  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  Chairman  Thomas,  of  Texas.  I  know 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
many  are  among  the  most  able  I  have 
met.  None,  however,  has  greater  ability 
than  the  genial  gentli^man  from  Texas. 
He  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Each  year 
of  the  many  years  I  have  served  with 
him,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  grasp 
he  has  of  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
that  come  before  us.  of  their  budgets,  of 
their  successes,  of  their  subterfuges.  My 
admiration,  my  respe:t.  my  esteem  for 
him  mounts  each  year.  We  do  not  dis- 
agree very  often,  and  when  we  do  we 
disagree  on  minor  things.  It  is  about 
one  of  these,  a  remark  he  made  today 
about  the  regulatory  commissions,  that 
I  want  to  speak. 

I  do  not  believe  the  regulatory  com- 
missions have  been  doing  well.  As  was 
shown  by  the  study  made  by  Dean  Landis 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  last  Decem- 
ber, the  commissions  are  not  assuming 
their  responsibilities  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  given  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress. Our  hearings  disclose  that  back- 
log rests  upon  backlog  in  each  of  the 
cormnlsslons,  often  without  good  reason. 
Who  is  hurt  by  this?  The  only  ones 
who  are  hurt  are  the  people,  the  people 
who  are  the  taxpayers  and  the  rate- 
payers. They  are  the  ones  who  are  losing 
the  protection  that  Congress  intended 
they  should  receive  when  these  commis- 
sions were  created.  The  commissions 
have  in  too  great  a  measure  become  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  and  voice  of  industry 
rather  than  the  public.  Perhaps  it  is 
unfair  to  generalize  and  say  all  com- 
missions have  been  derelict,  because  not 
all  of  the  commissions  have;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  enormous  growth 
of  our  economic  structure  has  placed 
tremendous  burdens  on  regulatory 
agencies,  and  some  have  failed  more 
than  others.  Most  of  the  agencies  are 
falling  behind  in  their  work.  They  are 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
our  economy. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  available 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  agencies 
each  year.  There  are  adequate  appro- 
priations in  this  budget  for  these  agen- 
cies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
agencies  have  escaped  the  traditional 
ax  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  have  given  them  all  that  they  re- 
quested, and  we  hope  and  we  admonish 
the  agencies  to  more  aggressively  assume 
their  responsibilities  in  the  public 
interest. 

There  is  one  agency  I  think  deserves 
particular  censure  for  its  failure  to  as- 
sume its  responsibility  to  the  public.  I 
refer  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
this  Commission  has  been  a  slacker.  It 
has  little  conception  of  the  public  inter- 
est, particularly  in  the  field  of  natural 
gas  regulation.    I  quote  from  page  54  of 


the  report  of  Dean  Landis  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  last  December: 

The  Federal  Power  CommlBslon  without 
question  represents  the  outstanding  example 
In  the  Federal  Oovernment  of  the  break- 
down of  the  administrative  process.  The 
complexity  of  Its  problems  Is  no  answer  to 
Its  more  than  patent  failures.  These  failures 
relate  primarily  to  the  natural  gas  field.  In 
the  Commission's  handling  of  Its  resi)on- 
Blbllltles  with  re6p>ect  to  the  transmission 
and  the  production  of  natural  gas.  Enough 
has  already  been  said  about  the  delays  in 
this  field,  so  terribly  costly  to  the  public 
and  so  productive  of  unemployment  In  other 
basic  Industries. 

These  defects  stem  from  attitudes,  pl£.lnly 
evident  on  the  record,  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Commission  to  assume  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  lt.«;  at- 
titude, substantially  contemptuous,  of  re- 
fusing In  substance  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
other   Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  indictment  con- 
tinues, but  I  will  not  read  it  all,  I  k.iow 
when  I  interrogated  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  I 
asked  what  they  were  doing  to  regulate 
the  natural  gas  industry.  I  was  told 
they  are  undertaking  hearings  shortly 
to  determine  the  manner  of  regulating 
the  rates  of  the  natural  gas  producers. 
The  Phillips  decision  was  isued  in  1954. 
Since  that  time  the  Commission  has 
moved  one  way.  then  another,  has 
hemmed  and  hawed  and  zigged  and 
zagged.  but  has  come  to  no  specific  de- 
cision on  rate  regulation  for  the  natural 
gas  industry.  It  is  shocking  und 
shameful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission before  our  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  matter  how  much  money 
was  given  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  responsibility  in 
the  natural  gas  field,  the  Commission 
could  not  regulate  the  industry.    I  said: 

You  don't  mean  to  tell  this  committee 
that  If  we  gave  you  as  much  money  as  you 
requested  you  could  not  regulate  the  in- 
dustry? 

And,  the  answer  was:  "Substantially, 
yes." 

That  they  just  coiild  not  obtain  the 
people  to  do  the  work;  the  work  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee itself  in  their  effort  to  get  more 
equitable  and  speedy  action  from  these 
regulatory  agencies.  Without  particular 
regard  to  the  agency  about  which  he  has 
been  speaking.  I  could  cite,  if  time  per- 
mitted, a  number  of  other  agencies 
whose  chief  stock  in  trade  seems  to  be 
a  willingness  to  procrastinate  and  delay 
and  do  nothing.  In  many  cases  this  re- 
sults in  a  financial  loss  to  the  public  at 
large  because  of  their  dilatory  tactics. 
And.  I  would  say  quite  frankly  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  most  instances  there  was 


a  lack  of  proper  budget  consideration 
that  brought  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  agree  with  him  m  re.>^pect  to  the 
criticism  he  makes  of  the  agencies.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  practitioners 
before  the  agencies  may  bear  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  delay  in  dis- 
posing of  the  cases,  but,  after  all.  the 
responsibility  for  disposing  of  its  work  is 
the  commission's.  I  am  Hrm  in  my  con- 
viction that  an  aggressive  commi.ssion 
can  do  much  to  eliminate  the  backlog 
and  have  a  speedy  disposition  of  the 
cases  pending  before  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr,  McFALL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  committee  for  one  particular  action 
in  reference  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  by  the  adding  of 
some  20  employees  to  the  Safety  and 
Special  Radio  Sei-vices  Group.  They 
have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  under 
a  great  handicap.  They  need  these  20 
people  to  clear  up  the  big  backlog  of 
work. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  by  com- 
mending one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the 
Treasury,  the  guardian  of  the  Govern- 
ment's utilities  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Sec- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  the  one  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  tries  to  make 
sure  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
not  overcharged  on  its  more  than  $1 
billion  utility  bill.  It  has  done  a  good 
job.  Its  activities  have  resulted  in  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
believe  that  their  work  in  the  future 
will  continue  to  deserve  the  commenda- 
tion of  our  committee  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
under  consideration  today  appropriates 
$8,424,098,000  and  provides  funds  for  23 
independent  executive  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961.  This 
is  a  staggering  sum  and  underscores  the 
responsibility  owed  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  by  those  of  us  who  have 
been  selected  as  custodians  of  their  tax 
dollars.  It  is  the  obligation  of  all  of  us 
to  see  that  the  agencies  involved  are 
sufficiently  financed  to  properly  execute 
their  functions,  but  equally  important  it 
is  our  obligation  to  see  that  tax  dollars 
are  not  squandered  on  overstaffing. 
duplication,  waste  or  inefficiency. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  large 
as  this  appropriation  is.  it  covers  the 
financing  of  only  23  of  the  independent 
offices  of  the  Government  and  does  not 
include  any  of  the  activities  that  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 
A  mere  listing  of  these  offices  and  agen- 
cies and  the  amounts  included  in  the 
bill  before  the  committee  today  will 
present  striking  evidence  of  the  ever- 
growing complex  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  will  include  such  list  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
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I  should  say  here  and  now  that  the 
formulation  of  such  a  bill  i.s  not  an  easy 
task  The  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  hundreds  of  witnesses  and 
their  testimony  and  cio,ss  examination 
fills  two  large  volumes  of  more  than  2.500 
paeies.  This  bill  is  the  product  of  hours 
of  study,  consideration  and  compromise 
I  say  compromise  because  on  a  measure 
of  such  scope  and  size  seven  individuals 
serving  as  a  subcommittee  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  on  every  point  But  we 
have  done  our  best  to  find  common 
ground  upon  which  to  adjust  our  con- 
flicting   viewpoints    and    the    bill    before 


you  represents  the  composite  judgment 
of  the  subcommittee.  It  was  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  a  blending  of  our  collective 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  learned  from 
past  experience,  liberally  .spiced  with 
some  guesswork,  some  old  fashioned 
horse  sense  and  some  hunch.  The  bill 
met  the  approval  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  printed  report  provides  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
subcommittee.  It  shows  the  budget  esti- 
mate in  each  case  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee.    It  compares  amounts 


appropriated  in  the  bill  with  agency  re- 
quests and  with  funds  appropriated  last 
year  for  each  individual  agency.  The 
bill  appropriates  $69,945,400  less  than 
last  year  and  $201,463,000  less  than  this 
year's  i-equests. 

In  reviewing  the  budget  estimates  and 
appropriations  agency  by  agency,  it 
should  be  noted  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception these  civilian  agencie.s  sought 
substantial  increases  in  employees.  I 
include  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
increased  requests  and  the  committee 
action  in  each  case. 
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It  should  also  be  noted,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  that  there  are  5.172  positions 
m  the  (General  Accounting  Office.  In  his 
budget  estimate  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended that  this  total  be  reduced  by 
50  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Although  GAO 
workload  is  increasing  as  fast  as  that  of 
other  civilian  agencies,  it  volunteered 
to  take  a  reduction  of  50  positions  This 
agency  deserves  commendation  for  a 
fine  job  performed  in  looking  after  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

MOTOR  poo:.  OPER.\r!ON 

Public  Law  152  of  the  83d  Congre.s.s 
authorized  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  and  operate 
interagency  motor  vehicle  pools.  I  was 
the  author  of  this  legislation  and  have 
understandably  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  progre.ss  of  the  program.  In 
Its  budget  pre.sentation  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. General  Services  Admini.stration 
each  year  makes  a  detailed  report  on  the 


operation  of  these  motor   vehicle  pools 

and  when  the  bill  is  under  consideration 
m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  usually 
make  a  progres.s  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 

Approximately  18.900  vehicles  are 
currently  being  operated  by  59  inter- 
agency motor  pools  This  is  an  increase 
of  three  pools  and  1  560  vehicles  during 
the  first  9  months  of  this  fi.scal  year. 
Motor  pool  vehicles  traveled  over  159 
million  miles  in  this  period  which  wa.s 
an  increase  of  .34  percent  over  last  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
General  Services  Administration  expects 
to  have  65  interagency  motor  pools  op- 
erating 19.300  vehicles. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  I  .should  tell  you  that 
there  are  .some  220.000  automobiles  not 
m  the  pool.  Most  of  these  vehicles  are 
utilized  m  operations  scattered  through- 
out the  country  m  such  a  manner  that 
pool  operation  is  impractical      In  order 


for  a  motor  pool  operation  to  be  efficient 
It  must  be  in  a  congested  area  where  the 
maximum  mileage  can  be  obtained  out 
of  each  vehicle.  By  establishing  inter- 
agency pools  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
heavy  concentration  of  government  ac- 
tivity, such  as  in  New  York,  Washington. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  so  forth,  sub- 
stantial savings  have  resulted.  Inter- 
agency motor  pool  operation  reduces  the 
number  of  vehicles  required,  increases 
the  utilization  of  each  vehicle  permitting 
three  cars  to  accomplish  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  four,  consolidates  man- 
agement and  provides  for  effective  and 
efficient  maintenance. 

General  Services  Administration  of- 
ficials testifying  before  the  subcommit- 
tee presented  evidence  showing  that  at 
the  end  of  1960  there  were  56  inter- 
agency motor  pools  established  As  of 
that  time,  the  operation  of  these  pools 
had  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  more  than 
20  percent  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
previously  required  to  accomplish  a  simi- 
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lar  workload.  This  has  amounted  to  a 
saving  of  nearly  4.000  vehicles  required 
to  do  the  work  now  performed  by  pool 
vehicles. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  total  sav- 
ings from  motor  pool  operations  amount- 
ed to  over  $5  million  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  annual  savings  will 
be  over  $7  million. 

The  testimony  further  revealed  that 
accumulated  savings  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program  through  June  30,  1960, 
are  $15,697,506. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  accumulated 
savings  through  June  30,  1961  will  be 
$22,514,967. 

veterans"   administratiok 

In  studying  the  report  of  this  bill  and 
listening  to  the  discussion  on  the  floor, 
you  have  no  doubt  noted  that  $4,879,- 


571,000,  or  over  half  the  total  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. At  first  glance  this  must 
seem  to  be  an  unbelievable  amount  but 
it  does  not  become  so  if  you  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  over  40  percent  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States  is 
either  entitled  or  potentially  entitled  to 
some  form  of  benefit  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  amount  recommended  for  1962  is 
$545,127,000  less  than  the  appropriations 
for  this  year  and  $45,275,000  less  than 
the  budget  estimates. 

The  bill  provides  $27  million  for  medi- 
cal research.  This  is  $C  million  more 
than  the  budget  estimate  and  demon- 
strates the  committee's  continued  inter- 
est in  this  vital  field.    The  biU  also  pro- 


vides for  a  total  of  139,372  operatn.p 
beds,  an  increase  of  903  over  the  current 
year,  and  an  average  daily  patient  load 
of  141  504  an  increase  of  629. 

Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Director  assured  the  committee  that 
there  is  no  waiting  list  at  any  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  for  veterans 
with  a  service  connected  complaint. 
There  is  however  a  substantial  list  of 
eligible  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  awaiting  veterans  hos- 
pital admission. 

The  Members  may  find  interesting  a 
table  supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  the  committee  showing  the 
average  daily  patient  load  In  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Thi.'^  table  ap- 
pears on  page  501  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings: 


Pw>OR.^M  Notes — I.vpatikkt  Activities 
.Average  daily  patient  load  in  VA  hotpitals 


Fto«] 
y*ar 

1060. 
actual 

rtooal 
year 
1061, 

Mtl- 
OMtMl 

Flaoal 
year 
1962, 
mU- 

mat«d 

InCTMW 

(-»-)or 
decrease 
(-).  1962 
over  1061 

Fiscal 
year 

1960, 
actual 

Fiscal 
year 
1961. 
esU- 

mated 

Fiscal 
year 
1062, 
esti- 
mated 

(+)or 
decrease 
(-).  1962 
OTerl96l 

VA  bocplUls,  totAl: 

Prrcblatrte  DuUeots      

66,728 
1.079 
7.958 
4,706 

40.935 

M,000 

OM 

7.315 

4.  TOO 

41.740 

57,400 

000 

6,700 

4.700 

42.650 

+500 

-85 

-615 

TB  hospital!!: 

Psychiatric  patient' 

12 
1 

3.322 

49 

1.519 

Tn    nffvrhotlr  nAtkMitJi 

TB,  psychotic  patients 

Tuberculous  puUejits 

Neurok>Klc  pHUccts . ._. .. 

Medic*!  wia  surtlml  patients  .  

Tuberculoos  {latlents.      

2,504 

40 

1.117 

2,066 

ao 

1.490 

-43S 

Naoroloffic  patienu<!  

—  M 

-1-810 

N'edicalandsurgiral  patients 

+373 

Total  patient.<: 

Tot*l  Dfttlents 

111.406 

111.640 

112.250 

-KIO 

4.003 

3.661 

3.686 

-73 

O.M.  A  .e.  hospitals: 

Psychiatric  iiatlent.« 

TH.  r«yclK)tlc  patients 

NP  honpltfcls: 

Psychiatric  i«ilenUi 

40.306 

880 

38 

661 

1.634 

«,sno 

806 

50 

550 

1,745 

an.  000 

750 

50 

550 

Z038 

-t-800 
-66 

7.411 

189 

4.M* 

4.09^ 

37.782 

7,400 

180 

4,761 

4,110 

38,878 

7,400 

160 

4,5M 

4.120 
39,022 

Tt    twTcbotlc  tmUents 

-30 

Tu bercu iouA  natitfitB 

Tuberculous  patients       ........ 

-177 

Neurolorlc  natienta 

>ie<llcal  and  5urctcal  patients 

Neurolojrtc  patients . „..„ 

+  10 

+  293 

Medical  ami  surgical  patients 

+  144 

Total  patients 

Tot&l  notienLs 

82.427 

62.650 

53,388 

+738 

64.078 

6.').329 

65,276 

1 

-53 

Congress  will  soon  be  considering  an 
omnibus  housing  bill  which  I  understand 
will  Include  a  substantial  number  of  new 
public  housing  units.  Since  the  cost  of 
the  public  housing  program  Ls  always 
the  subject  of  debate  when  housing  bills 
are  on  the  floor,  I  am  going  to  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  some  tables 
taken  from  the  hearings  on  this  bill  when 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  peo- 
ple were  before  the  .subcommittee. 

The  following  Is  taken  from  pages  1020 
and  1021  of  part  n  of  the  hearings: 

AtiSVfLl.  CONTHIBUTIONS  RXQUIREMENTS 

The  U.S  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
authorizes  PHA  to  make  annual  contribu- 
tions to  local  housing  authorities  to  assist 
them  In  achieving  and  maintaining  the  low- 
rent  character  of  housing  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  the  act. 
These  payments  are  made  out  of  appropriat- 
ed funds. 

Under  present  requirements  annual  con- 
tributions are  limited  to  amounts  needed  to 
liquidate  capital  indebtedness  and  may  not 
be  applied  to  current  operating  expenses. 
The  amounts  needed  for  this  purpose  are 
Identified  as  fixed  annual  contributions," 
but  the  amounts  actually  paid  by  PHA  ars 
normally  lower  than  these  fixed  amounts, 
certain  assets  of  the  local  housing  authori- 
ties being  available  to  reduce  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.    The  most  sub- 


stantial of  these  "amounts  available  to  re- 
duce fixed  annual  contributions**  are  "re- 
sidual receipts,**  which,  generally  speaking, 
represent  the  excess  of  rental  Income  over 
operating  expenses. 

The  estimate  of  annual  contributions  re- 
quirements for  1962  is  $169.3  million,  as 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


1000,  actual 

1061.  esti- 
mate 

1962,  est  1- 
mute 

Number  of  pro)- 
eets 

2,411 
425.860 

2,001 
47a  443 

2,940 

N  am  ber  of  units.  - 

801.140 

FUed  annual  con- 
tributions  

Aniountsavaila- 
I'le  to  reduce 
fixed  annual 
coiitrilHitlons... 

$147.  623, 103 
16,  334. 726 

$167,039,667 
1^278,6.W 

$186,ei.\962 
17. 6.W.  638 

Annual 
oontri- 
butlons 
require- 
ments  

131,  188,  377 

151,661,017 

ifli^aM^«24 

Rounded 

151,70a000 

160. 300, 000 

12,000,000 

Appropriation 

Supplemental 
appropriation . . 

MOtWOkOOO 

11,700,000 

lee,  300, 000 

Total 

Unobligated  bal- 

SQOS 

132,000,000 

111,633 

161,  700, 000 

169. 30(1  oug 

The  amounts  available  to  reduce  fixed 
annual  contributioiis  break  down  as  fol- 
lows: 


1960 
actual 


1961 
estimate 


Accrued  interest 

Capttalired  interest 

Residual  receipts. 
Initial  operating!  pe- 
riod  

Resldaal  receipts,  after 
Initial  operating  i>e- 
rlod 

Total  amount 
available  to  re- 
duce annual  con- 
tributions  


$1.  460,  676 
1,144,652 


608,537 
13. 030.  S61 


$3, 181.  663 
1, 184, 051 


153,329 
U,  759, 607 


1962 

estimat« 


$3,101,396 
3,397.4J«8 


302,400 
10.858.294 


16, 334,  726  16, 2T8.  650  17,  659,  CJ8 


Two  other  table.';,  taken  from  pape 
1022,  contain  some  interesting  informa- 
tion which  will  disclose  project  income. 
expense,  residual  receipts,  and  a  tabula- 
tion of  annual  contributions  from  the 
inception  of  the  public  housing  prop  ram 
in  1941  through  June  30.  1962.  The  sec- 
ond following  table  shows  that  total  an- 
nual contributions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  public  housing 
proprair.  .'^ince  1941  through  1962  amount 
to  $1,065,916,487.  And  remember  that 
this  is  a  40-year  program. 
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StatemeJit  of  project  income,  expense,  and  residual  receipts,  locally  owned  projects  eligible  for  annual  ronlrihntions 


1  ■la.-isifirBtion 

1960  actual 

1961  estimate 

1962  fsUmaU' 

ria<t!«iflcatiori 

1960  actual 

1961  edtimate 

1983«8UllMt« 

PVM 

Amoonl 

PUM 

««.50 
1.14 

Amount 

$a06.234.3.'-.l 
5.963,685 

PUM 

$39.28 
.93 

Amoont 

$213,120,899 
.1,056.957 

218.177.856 

PUM 

Amount 

PUM 

Amourtt 

PUM 

Amount 

Oiieratins  re<*ipts: 
Rentalintunif .   ... 
Other  inwini' 

$38.2.5 
1.08 

tlM.  S4J.  151 
5.201,546 

Onerating.etc— Con. 
Nonroutinc: 

Eitrtwrdiniiry 
maintenance... 

Keplacement  of 
(•(juipment 

mtterments  und 
iKiditions     ... 

Ottier  nonroii- 
line  expendi- 
tures   

M  i.Mvllnneous 
wljii.Minent.'s 

'I'oUd  nonrou- 
tin«ex|x-ndi- 

iiirt'S  '      ... 

rro\  i»iori  for  oi<er- 
aliiiK  ri'StTvo 

TotJil  e\i>t>ndi- 
lure*    . . 

Residual  receiptii 

$0.85 
.44 

.89 

.01 
.08 

$1.  i>M5, 958 
2. 135.  405 
1.  323.  rji 

36.  :«)t 
403,139 

$I.8(V 

.61) 

1  33 

.02 
.06 

•9.  718.  107 
3,  138.855 
^  tt4«l.  679 

1(16,  746 
337.108 

$2.00 

65 

1   10 

01 
.13 

Tot.il    operating 
receipts 

39.33 

190,043,607 

.10.  ti03,  750 
42,  .100,  l{» 

W,  565, 766 

13.  45H.655 
1.139.907 

3,915,792 

40.64 

7.33 
9.24 

12.  73 

2.86 
.24 

.82 

212.198,036 

38, 257. 3(VI 
48,217.168 

r>6.  446,  7S3 

14, 963, 3«i2 
1.228,31*; 

4,310,711 

10.21 

$l(t.834.IU| 
3,551.637 

OpcTatinK    expendi- 
tures. 
Koutlne: 
-Administration '. 

UOllties  ' 

Ordinary    main- 
tcn:ince    and 

6.33 

8.79 

12  53 

2.79 
.24 

.81 

7.  .'.1 
9.27 

13.24 

2.84 
.27 

.7» 

40,  7  «s  292 
50. 302.  («8 

71.H03.7r2 

15.433.090 
1,4.54,708 

4.274.783 

5.977.843 

r.1.317 

•BI.5.  7?4 

ojx'r  ition  1 

l'ayiiU'iit:j  in  lieu 
of  Ul.X»\-i 

Collection  kisses. 

227 

IU.UM,5M 

3.87 

1.30 

38.30 

20,241,496 

:i.8K 

.41 

2l.<«ilt.  712 

<  >ther  «eneml  ex- 
peasea  > 

ZS7 

13.  Ml.  334 

6.7«3,290 

2.243,SU7 

Total    routine 
e  X  p  e  n  d  i- 
lurcs  • 

31.49 

152,188.978 

33.22 

173,413,644 

33.93 

184.01.5.343 

36,0 
270 

177.012,836 

300,438.429 
11. 7.59,  Die 

38.31 

2  no 

ao7.3tt.sas 

13.030.861 

10. 8W,  2M 

;    it^^^..^,^  ^r  —i^^^ 

1    1 1 

— — 

•  tsecause  oi  cnanges  in  nuuget  anU  accounting  proce<)ures.  the  1960  fieures  for  the-i 
items  arc  not  comparable  w  ith  those  tor  19«il  riii'l  19ft.'.     For  e.vuniple,  "  Admmi.sini- 


lk)n"  now   iiulu'les  llic  cost  of  mainteiian<<e  suhtvlsjom  and  itiiilrlbution  to  rrtirtv 
iiient  funds,  which  uere  previously  chunfol  to  other  ;t<r«.uiit>i. 


Conipanxnn  of  uniiuitl  conhihuliuny  f.nm  tnnption  Ihioiiuh  Jtin,    iO,  UPtiJ 


Kiscal  year 

Number 

of  units 

Fixe«l  annual 
c«>ntribution.-> 

Amount 

available 

to  retluce 

annual  con- 

tributiMis 

.Accrucl 

annual  con- 

tributioas 

I'ercent 
of  maxi- 
mum 

.\vfraKi- 
annual 
contri- 
l>utioii£ 

j     ttfc-M  year 

\urnl>er 
of  units 

1    .AnHmnt 
Kixe<l  annual     avuilable 
contrlbuiloitfj   to  reduce 
annual  con- 
trllMiilom 

.\|-CTl|«-<l 

annual  con- 
tributiorei 

l'rrc»nt 

of  Diaxl- 

niura 

AvefBKe 

annual 

contrt- 

imtkMBi 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944.. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949... 

1960 

1961 

1962.. 

1953 

23,783 

68,459 

89,240 

101,9.51 

141.596 

144,095 

144.  («5 
14 1.  1303 

145,  7S5 
146.549 
145,703 
156.084 
204,815 

$4, 747. 176 
11.-258,951 
13,049,?„52 
14.436,885 
21,132.572 
21,  115.314 
21.(*i4.261 
■-'1.IM4.002 
21.325.747 
21.321.123 
21.407,822 
26.  21,5.  103 
45.  091,  505 

'$i.'333,ii6(V 

3,  !••>»•.  .370 

4.  ;«)«■>,  H88 
12.410.272 
13,  978.  579 
1.5.377.631 
17,  103.  ,597 
17.{i8-2,7,>» 
15,105.911 
14,221,701 
Kt.  049.  116 
19.212,357 

$4,  747, 170 
9,925,891 
9.882,882 

10.129,997 
8,722.300 
7. 136, 735 
5,666,630 
3,940,406 
4,242,993 
6,215,212 
7,  186, 121 

12,  665, 987 

25, 879, 148 

100.0 
88.2 
75.7 
70.  2 
41  3 
33.8 
•26.  9 
18.7 
19.9 
29.2 
33.C 
47.9 
57.4 

$199  m 

114.  <»9 

110.  47 

99.36 

ei.ffl 

49.  ,53 

:«t.  :a 

27  25 
29.  10 
42.  11 
49.  ;g 
80.51 
126.  ;i5 

1954  . 

196.5 

1966 

1957 

1958 

19,59    

1900 

Total.. 

K.xliui«te: 
1961 _ 

1962. 

269. 110 
304.383 
343.907 
365.896 
374,172 
401,467 
425,850 

$67.  H44.  328 
91.  i:0.962 
1117.933.(1311 
116.685.  .51 1« 
121.213.HaO 
133.  1116.03.5 
147,  .523,  103 

$23.  370,  H.16 

24.  548.  090 
2I>.  Jrj.  «M 

J»>.ii.'<l.  09I1 
22.  42«.  4l(i 
17.739.971 
Ift.  334.  726 

$44,  467,  492 
♦«.  585,  863 
Hi,  730.046 
«i,f>:M.8l3 
98.784,414 
115.366.6A4 
131,188.377 

744,990,146 

A6.S 
73.1 
75  7 
77.7 
HI   4 
86.7 
88.9 

n.* 

$171.  »1 

218.76 
237  U'. 
247.  71 
264  Id 
287  3». 
308.  (r. 

1.048,630.110 

3118. 630. 964 

17(1,  443 
.5<>1.  140 

167.  (09.  667 
186.915.962 

16,  27\  050 
l7.(->59.638 

l,'l.fi»il.OI7 
169.  256,  324 

90.3 
90.6 

.'«2i3h 
337.74 

Another  table  taken  from  page  1026 
will  ihow  the  mcrea-sing  number  of  unit.s 
vear  by  year  from  1941  through  1960, 
the  accrued  annual  contributions  made 
by  tne  Federal  Government  to  provide 
the  .subsidy,  and  the  year-by-year  PHA 
administrative  expenses.  In  addition  to 
the  more  than  $1  billion  of  contributions 
made  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  fiscal  year  1962.  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  administratue  expenses  are 
in  excess  of  $125  million. 


Fiscal  year 


1941.., 
1942... 
1943... 
»W4... 
1»45... 
1946... 
1047... 
1048... 
1949... 
1«»... 
1951... 
19.52... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966... 
1966... 
1967... 
1958... 
1969... 
150(1... 


Tota! 


Number 

Accrued  an- 

PHA ad- 

of units 

nual  contri- 

ministrative 

butions 

expenses 

23,783 

$4.  747, 176 

K  073, 664 

68,409 

9, 925, 801 

4,208,392 

80,240 

9,882,882 

3, 517, 915 

101,  951 

10.  129, 907 

3,165,000 

141,596 

8,722,300 

2,430,200 

144,095 

7,136,736 

1,  700, 200 

144,095 

'.  (•■66,  630 

3,565,000 

144,  tXU 

3,  SMO,  406 

2,081,710 

145,785 

4.  242,  993 

2,617.000 

146,549 

6.  21,5, 212 

6, 116, -233 

145,703 

7, 186,  121 

9, 716, 718 

1.56,084 

12.  566,  987 

9,241,900 

2(M.  815 

25.879,148 

8,041,330 

259,116 

44,407,492 

6,501,200 

304.383 

66,586,863 

7,383.900 

343.907 

81,730.046 

9, 147.  TOO 

365,896 

90,634.8U 

9. 979,  766 

374. 172 

98,  784, 414 

11.. 575, 230 

*)1.  467 

115.366,664 

12, 288, 102 

425,850 

131.188,377 

12,253,057 

'44,999,  Hfl  ' 

i 

129,  785, 177 

Mr  Chairman,  I  regret  that  time  will 
not  permit  a  discussion  of  each  item  in 
this  bill.  Obviou.sly  one  cannot  devote 
attention  to  each  of  23  separate  agen- 
cies, or  to  a  50-page  bill,  or  a  30-page 
report,  in  20  minutes.  I  have  therefore 
undertaken  to  address  myself  to  a  few 
spc-cific  items  that  have  not  been  touched 
upon  by  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Further  opportunities  will  be 
given  for  more  detailed  discussion  of  in- 
dividual items  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
personal  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas),  who 
has  presidfxl  over  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  with  such  grace  and  skill 
for  many  years.  He  is  uniformly  cour- 
teous to  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  \vitne.ss(s  appearing  before  it. 
I  have  learned  many  lessons  from  him 
during  the  period  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  a-s  a  member  of  his  subcommit- 
tee and  I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  in  paying  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  him  today. 

My  association  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr.  Ostertag  1  has  been 
equally  rewarding.  I  have  also  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  of  working  in  close 
harmony  on  the  subcommittee  with  the 


gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes j, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates], 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr." 
EviNsl,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  BoLANDl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  apologize  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  leaving  a  moment  ago.  but  I 
had  to  answer  the  telephone.  Did  I  hear 
the  gentleman  say,  as  I  was  walking  out 
of  the  Chamber,  that  there  were  6,900 
new  employees  provided  for  in  this  bilP 

Mr,  JONAS.     That  is  correct 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  amazed.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Where 
are  the  bulk  of  these  employees?  Does 
the  gentleman  have  a  breakdown  on 
that? 

Mr.  JONAS  Yes  1,500  new  em- 
ployees for  NASA;  1,487  new  employees 
for  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows  how  rapidly 
aviation  is  expanding  and  they  made  a 
good  case  for  additional  employees  in 
that  agency  to  provide  navigational  aids, 
safety,  and  whatnot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  that  point.  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Has 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  taken  over, 
as  was  propo.sed  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
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manning   of   control  towers  on  military 
bases? 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  have  a  coordinated 
arrangement  with  the  military  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  primary 
responsibility  in  that  lield.  I  might  say. 
Every  one  of  these  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies reix)rts  to  us  that  it  just  cannot 
keep  up  with  increased  workloads  with- 
out adding  new  employees.  The  SEC 
has  added  workloads  each  year  as  addi- 
tional securities  are  issued  and  are  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  public.  We  gave 
them  an  increase,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  they  asked  for.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  increasing  obligations 
all  over  the  country,  and  a.sked  for  an 
increase.  We  gave  them  a  few  more 
people.  But  I  would  like  to  call  this 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  one  agency  in  the  entire  Govern- 
ment that  I  recall  asked  for  fewer  em- 
ployees in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
last  year  is  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. General  Campbell  came  in  and  said 
that  they  could  do  their  work  with  50 
fewer  employees.  If  there  is  any  agency 
in  this  Government  whose  activities  have 
expanded  more  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  activities.  I  do  not  know 
what  agency  it  would  be  because  that  is 
the  office  that  has  to  Tide  herd"  on  all 
of  the  other  agencies  and  audit  their  ac- 
counts. This  ofBce  fre<iuently  comes  up 
with  reports  on  waste  and  extravagance 
and  hSiS  to  supervise  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  all  the  other  agencies.  If  the 
General  Accounting  Office  can  come  in 
and  voluntarily  reduce  their  payroll  and 
the  number  of  employees.  I  do  not  see 
why  some  of  these  other  agencies  cannot 
do  likewise 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  I  susi^ect  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  more  employees 
on  loan  to  and  working  with  congres- 
sional committees  than  any  other 
agency  in  this  Government. 
Mr  JONAS.  That  is  true. 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fcr  a  question? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
direct  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
page  1176  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  the  list  there  of  GSA 
building  projects  approved  by  the  Con- 
gressional Public  Works  Committee, 
which  includes  a  projt^ct  in  Montpelier, 
Vt..  for  a  courthouse  and  ix)st  office 
building  to  be  compl(!tely  designed  in 
August  1961,  and  capable  of  contract 
award  in  October  1961,  and  also  to  the 
hearings  at  page  959  v  here  this  project 
is  listed  in  the  initially  approved  budget 
schedule  for  1962.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  tell  me  the 
reasons  why  this  project  was  omitted 
from  the  bill,  as  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  House, 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  the  gentleman.  I  know  of  his 
interest  in  this  project.  He  has  spoken 
to  me  about  it  before,  and  has  been 
very   active  in  his  eflort  to  have  this 


project  funded  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant project  for  his  State.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  the  question  here 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  I 
will  try  to  clear  the  record  and  give  as 
satisfactory  an  explanation  as  I  can  for 
the  fact  that  the  Montpelier  project  is 
not  included  in  the  bill.  It  is  one  of  28 
projects  that  are  in  exactly  the  same 
statue.  They  have  all  received  commit- 
tee approval.  They  have  been  author- 
ized. The  design  and  planning  work 
has  been  completed  ii^  most  of  these 
projects,  if  not  all.  The  only  reaiion 
they  were  not  considered  in  this  bill  is 
that  they  were  not  included  in  the 
budget.  We  have  a  substantial  number 
of  public  buildings  funded  in  this  bill 
at  a  cost.  I  might  add.  of  $171,600,000; 
but  the  one  at  Montpelier,  along  with 
the  27  others  listed  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  were  not  included 
because  they  were  not  budgeted  and  if 
they  had  been  included  the  subcom- 
mittee would  have  had  to  go  $146  million 
over  the  budget.  We  just  did  not  see 
our  way  clear  to  do  that. 

Mr,  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee    I  Mr,  Everett  1. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
Dyersburg.  Tenn.,  a  proposed  Federal 
building  is  to  be  constructed.  We  have 
already  bought  the  lot  and  the  lot  is 
clear.  Plans  are  being  drawn.  It  is  the 
hometown  of  my  able  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  Jere  Cooper.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  something  about  the  status 
of  that  project  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  been  more  dili- 
gent about  a  project  than  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Everett]  has  been 
about  this  one  in  Dyersburg,  the  home- 
town of  our  deceased  colleague,  Jere 
Cooper. 

Here  is  the  status  of  it :  It  is  ready  to 
go.  We  inquired  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  if  they  would  put  it  in 
next  years  budget  and  ask  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  funds  to  begin  a  turn- 
key job.  They  said  they  would.  We  are 
going  to  do  our  best  to  hold  them  to 
their  promise. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
add  that  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Everett]  has  cer- 
tainly impressed  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  with  his  in- 
terest in  this  project.  He  has  worked 
very  diligently  to  bring  this  project  to 
completion  and  to  construction.  He  has 
rendered  a  real  service  and  I  congratu- 
late my  friend. 

Over  the  years  of  my  service  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices, 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  all 
members  of  this  committee.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  pay  my  respects  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  and  colleague, 
the      gentleman      from      Texas      [Mr. 


Thomas  1.  I  know  At  Thomas  to  be  most 
efficient,  very  thorough,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  congenial  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  My  admiration 
for  him  has  continued  to  increase  over 
the  years.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him,  as  it  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  of  work  with  all  members  of 
the  committee.  I  want  to  mention  also 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates;, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BoLANDi,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ostertag],  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jonas],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  partisanship 
shown  in  our  committee.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers work  together  for  the  betterment 
of  the  country. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents 
more  than  3  months  of  diligent,  hard 
work  and  conscientious  labor  on  the  part 
of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Our  hearings  comprise  two  volumes,  or 
2,570  pages.  Along  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  I  want  also  to  commend 
our  able  assistant.  Homer  Skarin,  and 
our  other  staff  assistants. 

This  bill  represents  a  fund  request  of 
some  23  agencies  of  Government.  I  shall 
not  name  them  all.  but  they  are  our 
civilian  agencies  of  Government :  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
of  our  regulatory  commissions,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  new  National  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Admimstration,  the 
Presidents  Base  Council,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  others. 

The  total  budget  request  for  the  23 
agencies  was  $8,625,061,000,  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  $8,424,098,000.  or  a 
reduction  of  $201,463,000.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  a  sizable  reduction.  The 
bill  as  compared  with  last  year  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $69,945,400  less  than 
the  amount  last  year,  notwitlistanding 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  agencies 
are  accelerating  their   programs. 

Although  this  is  a  big  bill,  and  a  good 
bill.  I  commend  it  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  urge  its  passage.  These  agen- 
cies of  Grovernment  are  all  concerned 
with  service  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

There  has  alresuly  been  discusse*  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  carries 
the  largest  amount  of  funds  of  all  the 
agencies  carried  in  this  bill.  Might  I 
say  that  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion we  have  the  greatest  veterans'  pro- 
gram of  any  nation  in  the  world.  No 
nation  in  the  world  excels  our  country 
in  providing  benefits  and  various  pro- 
grams for  the  veterans.  These  include 
the  medical  program,  hospitalization, 
medical  care,  in-patient  care,  out- 
patient care,  research  and  development, 
compensation  and  pensions,  housing, 
various  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams. Some  5  million  veterans  have 
been  given  some  type  of  education  and 
training  under  the  GI  bill,  including  be- 
low- and  above-college  level.    Through 
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the  years  the  veterans  program  of  our 
country  has  been  the  greatest  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  VA  research  program  has  been 
increased  some  $5  million  for  next  year. 
While  the  VA  asied  for  some  S22  mil- 
lion for  the  medical  care  program,  our 
committee  provided  them  wiLh  .?27  m.I- 
lion,  or  an  increase  of  $5  million,  be- 
cause we  want  our  disabled  veterans  to 
have  the  b.'-st  medical  care  and  the  best 
services  provided  to  veterans  of  'Our 
country. 

Concerning  the  national  science  and 
astronautics  a^^ency.  we  know  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recently  addre.ssed  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  this  subject. 
The  President  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program.  We  know  that  the 
public  IS  greatly  interested  in  America 
forgm?  ahead  in  space.  With  Astro- 
naut Shepard  vaultin?  into  space,  we 
have  again  shown  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  be  second  to  any  na- 
tion in  space,  defense,  or  otherwise. 

Tliis  program  is  important  from  a  na- 
tional prestige  point  of  view,  but  cer- 
tain.y  It  IS  costly.  We  have  a  very  solid 
space  program,  and  are  moving  for- 
ward on  all  fronts  witn  our  expensive 
space  program.  It  is  going  to  be  costly, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  future  rec- 
ommendations and  costs  will  be  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Tae  National  Science  Fcundation  is  a 
treniendously  important  agency.  I  wish 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  could  have 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  hear- 
ings and  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
test.mony  of  our  scientists — such  men  as 
Dr.  Detlaf  Bronck  of  the  Ma.';sachu:;etts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  IDr.  I.ee  Do- 
bridge  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
noloiTv,  among  others.  We  are  forging 
ahead  and  making  proere«s  We  have 
made  a  reduction  of  $250  million  in  this 
program,  because  it  se^^ms  very  difficult 
to  supply  all  of  the  needs  for  the  science 
fairs,  the  great  programs  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  r'^search  and  otht^r 
.science  prosframs.  Great  programs  are 
und-^rway  makmcr  grants  for  .science 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  advance 
our  Nation  in  science 

1\\e  Federal  Aviation  Agency  i.s  al.=;o 
a  tremendously  important  Agency.  The 
new  Administrator,  Mr  Najeeb  Halaby, 
is  a  capable  pilot  as  well  as  a  fine  Ad- 
ministrator He  IS  a  very  great  Ameri- 
can, we  think,  heading  this  important 
and  significant  Agency  concerned  not 
only  with  the  development  f,f  aviation 
in  America  but  also  the  control  of  air 
space  and  our  relations  with  interna- 
tional air  carriers 

I  would  point  out  as  was  indicated  in 
the  r-port.  that  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  has  not  moved  foi-ward  as  we 
have  expected  It  has  been  entirely  too 
costly.  It  IS  going  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  hangars  and  other  fa- 
cilitu's.  A  hangar  has  not  been  built 
thus  far  Facilities  or  an  immigration 
office  for  the  Irpmip-ration  Service  is 
also  -equired.  This  agency  is  larse  and 
certainly  an  importa-^.t  one.  They  asked 
for  $744  million,  and  the  committee  ap- 
provtKl  $724  5  miilion.  or  a  cut  of  $20  8 
milli'^n  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 


Among  the  other  regulatory  as^ncies 
I  would  mention  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi.ssio:i,  which  lia.5  been  dis- 
c.i.'^ed,  the  Fcderi!  Power  Commission 
the  National  Capi'al  Housin?  Authority, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Space  Council  for  the  President.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  many  of  the  agen- 
cies are  faced  with  a  tremendous  back- 
log of  work,  and  these  agencies  are  sup- 
posed to  serve,  and  in  many  instances 
do  serve,  the  pubhc  interest.  We  think 
that  their  efforts  should  be  improved, 
and  the  committee  is  trying  to  encourage 
these  agencies  to  improve  their  services. 
I  commend  the  work  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  in  their  important  work  and 
commend  the  Landis  report  to  their 
attention. 

Referring  again  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  should  like  to  mention 
that  the  compensation  and  pension  item 
alone  calls  for  some  $3  5  billion.  This 
is  a  matter  authorized  by  law,  by  statute, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
necessarily  has  to  provide  the  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  veterans  hospital 
construction  program  will.  I  understand, 
be  discussed  later.  We  have  heard  some 
complain^  already  on  the  floor  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  funds 
for  this  program.  Might  I  state  that  due 
to  the  efforts  of  our  subcommittee  a  few 
years  ago  we  inaugurated  a  renovation 
and  modernization  program  for  veterans 
hospitals.  We  have  173  veterans  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  Nation,  the  largest 
and  the  greatest  hospital  and  medical 
care  program  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  daily  patient  load  of 
approximately  129.000  patients  per  day. 
For  the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
replacing  Army  barracks-type  hospitals 
with  modem,  permanent  structures,  with 
improved  medical  facilities.  We  have 
been  appropriating  from  $50  milhon  to 
$75  million  a  year  for  this  purpose.  The 
bill  carries  $70  million  for  next  year  for 
new  hospital  construction,  and  this  sub- 
committee will  provide  all  the  needed 
and  required  funds  for  essential  hospital 
construction. 

Another  important  agency  is  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  is 
a  big  agency,  that  provides  many  serv- 
ices for  all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including  the  control  of  Goverrunent  of- 
fice space  and  the  building  and  construc- 
tion of  new  Federal  buildings.  The  bill 
carries  funds  for  r.he  construction  of  21 
new  Federal  buildings  for  next  year — 
post  of5ces  and  Federal  buildings  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation.  These  are 
desiErnated  in  the  report.  The  report 
mentions  28  additional  projects  that  are 
advanced  and  are  now  making  prog- 
re.'js  toward  construction. 

Mr  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  add  my  voice  in  admira- 
tion and  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  fine  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 


ber. This  is  a  hardworking  subcommit- 
tee, with  jurisdiction  which  is  as  broad 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  any  conunitti  e 
in  the  Congress  When  you  look  over 
the  list  of  agencies  for  which  this  sub- 
committee is  responsible  you  begin  to 
realize  the  difficulty  which  l^  imposed 
upon  the  chainiuin  aiKl  the  members  m 
trying  to  do  a  reasonably  good  job  in 
giving  these  people  the  money  tiiey  must 
have  to  op)erate.  but  not  too  much  money. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Hill  agree  with  me  wiien  I  say  that 
this  bill  is  undoubtedly  a  bit  on  the  gen- 
erous side.  We  did  not  do  as  good  a  job 
in  cutting  on  this  bill  as  we  l^ve  done  in 
previous  years.  I  trust,  however,  that 
when  the  shiny  newness  of  the  New 
Frontier  has  worn  off  a  bit.  we  will 
settle  down,  and  do  a  better  job  in  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  27.  1961.  carried  an  article  which  re- 
ported on  a  conference  held  in  Tulsa. 
Olcla..  on  May  26-27.  which  the  Times 
called  the  First  National  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space. 

This  article  is  deserving  of  notice  by 
the  Meml)ers  of  this  body  because  it  re- 
veals some  rather  pecuhar  itcins  of  in- 
formation and  it  raises  some  very  seri- 
ous questions  indeed. 

Three  of  the  top  officials  of  NASA. 
Dr  Wernher  von  Braun.  Dr  Robert 
Jastrow.  and  George  M.  Low  attended 
this  conference,  ostensibly  as  representa- 
tives of  NASA.  I  am  therefore  dis- 
turbed to  learn  that  this  conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  was  sponsored  by 
not  only  NASA,  but  by  the  Tulsa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  realize  that 
the  principal  function  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  organization  is  to  attract 
business  and  industry  to  locate  in  the 
area  it  serves.  This,  of  course,  is  fitting 
and.  I  am  sure,  everyone  recognizes  the 
vital  role  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  United  States  have  played  in  de- 
veloping our  economy  to  its  present  high 
point.  Certainly  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  think  I  aim  critical  of  the  great  city 
of  Tulsa,  to  which  city  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  mating  a  visit  some  few  weeks 
ago.    I  was  well  treated. 

There  are  as  many  fine,  intelligent 
people  in  the  city  of  Tulsa  as  in  any  city 
I  have  ever  visited,  and  their  city  Is 
beautiful,  well  ordered,  and  prosperous. 
But  I  must  state  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  cannot  avoid  a  nagging  feel- 
ing that  politics  has  intruded  Into  our 
.space  program  when  I  observe  a  num- 
ber of  top  officials  of  a  Government 
agency,  and  a  scientific  agency  at  that, 
attending  and  participating  in  a  confer- 
ence when  that  conference  is  not  wholly 
sponsored  by  a  scientific  organization 
and  is  not  held  in  pursuance  of  any  ap- 
parent scientific  purpose. 

I  must  say,  further,  that  my  suspicions 
are  not  at  all  mitigated  when  I  recall 
that  the  new  Administrator  of  NASA. 
Mr.  James  Webb.  was.  prior  to  his  pres- 
ent appointment,  an  official  of  Kerr-Mc- 
Gee  Oil  Indu.-tnes.  Any  similarity  in 
the  name  Kerr-McGee  and  the  name  of 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  who  also 
happens  to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Aeronautcal  and  Space 
Sciences  is  not  coincidental. 

I  have  made  inquiries  about  this  so- 
called  First  National  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Space  and  I  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  entitled  to  some  further 
information  from  Mr.  Webb. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  must  evaluat?  and  act  upwn 
the  appropriation  request  for  NASA.  I 
am  personally  familiar  with  the  difficult 
and  burdensome  responsibilities  which 
are  carried  by  the  top  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  of  that  agency.  I  know- 
further  that  in  carrying  out  the  difficult 
assignment  of  having  this  Nation  forge 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  space  explora- 
tion, thes^  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
perts are  working  long  hours  with  dedi- 
cation to  their  public  duties.  I  also 
know  that  NASA  has  prided  itself  on  be- 
ing a  nonpolitical  agency,  and  that  the 
agency  has  restored  public  confidence  in 
the  technical  abilities  of  our  country 
and  has  deserved  and  received  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress  for  their  pro- 
grams. I  agree  fully  that  politics  should 
not  be  utilized  to  cloud  the  effectiveness 
of  that  agency  because  science  and  tech- 
nology cannot  operate  efficiently  within 
a  political  environment.  Accordingly, 
Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  Mr  Webb  or 
other  NASA  administration  officials 
should  advise  us  of  the  following : 

F^rst.  Who  was  responsible  for  origi- 
nating the  invitation  fcr  NASA  person- 
nel to  participate  in  thf  conference  held 
in  Tulsa? 

Second.  How  many  NASA  officials  were 
present  at  the  recen'-  conference  in 
Tulsa'' 

Third  Were  the  NASA  personnel  in- 
vited to  speak  at  the  conference  by  non- 
governmental individuals  or  were  they 
instructed  to  go  by  Government  officials? 

Fourth.  Were  the  SASA  personnel 
traveling  under  Goverr.ment  orders  and 
at  Government  expense? 

Fifth  How  much  t  me  did  the  top 
NASA  personnel  lose  from  their  official 
Government  responsib;lities  by  partici- 
pating in  this  conference? 

Sixth.  What  scientifi:  purpose  did  the 
conference  at  Tulsa  further? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Times 
article  reveals  that  the  President  broad- 
cast a  message  to  the  conference  in  Tul- 
sa which  expressed  the  hope  the  meeting 
"would  set  a  precedent  for  the  Nation's 
dedication  to  its  space  effort  "  I  believe 
that  if  the  President  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  ask  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port the  large  increase  for  our  space  ef- 
forts as  his  recent  money  estimates  for 
NASA  has  reflected  and  his  recent  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress,  our  citizens  are 
entitled  to  know  to  what  extent  politics 
has  entered  the  admir.istration  of  our 
space  exploration  program. 

I  just  have  one  other  question  and 
comment  to  make  on  this  matter.  I 
would  also  like  to  havi'  Mr  Webb  tell, 
in  addition  to  the  othei  questions  which 
I  previously  propound'^d  to  him,  who 
kept  the  shop  while  e/erybody  was  in 
Tulsa. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  of  the  loyal  opposition  yield  for  a 
question  and  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
conference? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  be 
glad  to.  The  name  was  the  "First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Space,"  The  article  is  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  May  27,  1961. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  find  I 
must  take  mild  issue  with  my  friend 
from  Illinois  who  has  just  spoken  on  a 
statement  which  he  previously  made  with 
regard  to  a  p>ortion  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  known  as  the  Trans- 
portation and  Public  Utilities  Service.  I 
agree  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  this  is  a  very 
important  service.  I  agree  also,  within 
limits.  It  has  done  a  good  job.  But. 
where  I  disagree  with  him  is  in  giving 
complete  and  utter  approval  to  the 
methods  that  this  bureau  has  used  in 
doing  its  job.  We  have  had  much  cor- 
respondence, and  I  think  some  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  had  much 
correspondence  from  bodies  of  State 
governments  which  are  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  public  utilities. 
This  correspondence,  by  and  large,  com- 
plains about  the  role  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  dictating  or 
attempting  to  dictate  the  methods  by 
which  these  regulatory  bodies  determine 
rates  which  will  be  charged  to  the  utility 
customers  in  the  State.  I  think  it  is  fine 
for  this  particular  bureau  to  do  a  job  of 
totaling  figures  to  make  sure  that  the 
formula,  which  is  applied  by  the  regula- 
tory body.  IS  applied  properly.  I  think 
it  is  fine  for  this  particular  agency  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  consumer,  but  when  it 
goes  further  than  that,  then  it  is  not 
only  acting  in  a  way  which  is  inimical, 
I  think,  to  the  best  interest  of  the  State, 
but  is  acting  in  a  way  which  is  not  con- 
templated by  the  organic  act  under 
which  it  was  set  up.  Further,  it  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  infringing  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  some  instances,  the  Interst-ate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  other  instances. 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  m 
other  instances.  So  it  would  be  my  hope 
this  particular  bureau  will  take  to  heart 
the  colloquy  which  we  had  with  its  mem- 
bers in  the  committee  and  the  words 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  record  will 
show  that  the  committee  received  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utility  Com- 
missions which  is  a  nationwide  associa- 
tion of  State  regulatory  agencies.  It  was 
somewhat  critical  of  the  activity  of  this 
department  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  went  into  the  matter  quite 
carefully  and  thoroughly  when  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  GSA  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  before  the  committee. 


Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    RHODES  o'  Arizona.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  record  will 
also  show  that  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sented the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Public  Util- 
ities Commissioners,  under  questioning 
took  the  position  which  may  be  the  r>osi- 
tion,  too,  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
really  for  this  agency,  and  that  is  this: 
"Go  into  battle  for  the  Government,  but 
do  not  take  any  weapKjns  with  you. 
Fight,  but  in  moderation.  Do  not  be  too 
aggressive."  This  agency  acts  as  an  ad- 
vocate. It  a^ts  as  a  lawyer.  As  a  lawyer 
representing  the  Government  as  a  con- 
sumer, it  has  every  right  and  every  re- 
sponsibility to  present  arguments  before 
the  forum  in  which  it  appears  why  it 
thinks  rates  are  exorbitant.  The  burden 
is  still  with  the  court  or  with  the  regula- 
tory agency  before  whom  it  advances  its 
arguments  to  decide  whether  its  argu- 
ments are  correct.  The  court  or  the 
commission  may  accept  the  arguments 
if  it  decides  they  are  right,  and  it  may 
reject  them  if  it  decides  they  are  wrong. 
This  agency  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  acting  as  an  advocate, 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  case,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  present  eveiy  proper  legal  posi- 
tion to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course. 
the  gentleman  and  I  disagreed  on  this 
in  the  subcommittee.  I  have  all  the  re- 
sp>ect  in  the  world  for  his  views;  how- 
ever, I  submit  to  the  House  that  this 
bureau  should  not  act  as  a  lawyer,  or  as 
an  advocate  of  any  particular  theory  of 
computation  of  utility  rates.  Its  func- 
tion goes  only  to  the  principle  that 
whatever  rules  of  ratemakme  the  Public 
Service  Commission  applies  should  be 
applied  properly.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dictation  of  those  rules,  and  it 
has  notiiing  to  do  with  the  advocacy  of 
other  rules.  It  is  up  to  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  adopt  its  own  rules. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Government 
certainly  this  agency  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  the  figures  aie 
added  correctly  and  that  the  formulas 
are  applied  accurately. 

I  also  want  to  mention  one  other 
agency,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I  note  it  has  received  a 
cut  of  only  S  15.000.  I  am  pleased  this 
agency  was  given  almost  everything  it 
asked  for.  because  in  this  day  of  intense 
activity  m  dealing  in  equitable  securities, 
its  function  is  even  more  important  than 
it  had  been  previously.  This  agency 
must  be  given  the  tools  with  which  to 
protect  the  investing  public. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
on  page  13  of  the  report  w^e  mention 
another  revolving  fund.  Someday  I  hope 
that-  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  do  a 
study  on  the  number  of  revolving  funds 
which  exist  in  the  Federal  Governmert. 
I  imagine  we  will  come  up  with  a  very 
staggering  sum  of  money  which  is  in  so- 
called  revolving  funds  which  have  been 
completely  forgotten  about  by  the  people 
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who  first  set  them  up;  and  we  will  prob- 
aoly  find  much  Federal  money  in  these 
funds  which  could  be  released  for  other 
parposes.  I  hope  we  will  undertake  a 
study  of  these  funds  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant futiue. 

Mr.  diairman,  I  yield  bacic  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  few  questions  concernm?  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  say  by  way  of 
preface  that  I  did  not  have  the  time  to 
do  a  very-  good  job  of  reading  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  the  ChantiUy.  Va  .  airport,  since 
I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned  today 
Let  me  see  if  I  have  this  situation  in 
proper  perspective.  As  I  understand. 
the  committee  was  told  onginally  that 
this  airport  would  cost  $84,900,000  I 
believe  the  committee  has  appropriated 
approximately  $85  million,  and  this  bill 
contains  some  $26  million  for  construc- 
tion of  this  airport.  The  committee  has 
been  told,  furthermore,  that  before  it  is 
finally  completed  it  is  goin=c  to  cost  $17.5 
million.  Am  I  approximately  correct  in 
my  understanding? 

Mr,  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  missed  one  item. 

Mr.  GROSS,  What  does  the  commit- 
tee propose  to  do  about  continumi,'  to 
appropriate  for  this  proposition,  and  if 
so,  under  what  circumstances'' 

Mr,  THOMAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  meat  in  the 
coconut  right  here.  What  has  happened 
to  date  !s  simply  this:  You  have  an 
overrun,  and  you  can  spell  it  out  any 
way  you  want  to  as  to  what  caused  it. 
th:.5.  that,  or  the  other  thinii.  but  it  ;s 
still  an  overrun. 

The  difference  between  the  amount 
appropriated  to  date,  about  $111  million, 
and  the  estimated  completion  cast  the 
gentleman  gave  of  approximately  $175 
million  is  gomg  to  be  on  shops  and 
hangars. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  any  rea.son  whv 
the  Federal  Government  should  build 
them.  If  you  will  read  the  com.mittee 
hearings  carefully  you  will  find  that  the 
present  Aiimmi.strator  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Gtneial  Quesada.  are  very  fine, 
hard-working,  intelligent  public  serv- 
ants. Some  of  his  !:)eople  made  iome 
errors  in  calculations,  and  otr.er  errors 
have  been  made. 

Those  two  gentlemen  have  tjone  to 
the  airl.nes  and  said  You  have  to  have 
some  hangars  out  there  Why  do  you 
not  go  out  and  build  your  own  like  vou 
do  in  most  other  big  place.s^  ' 

They  came  back  and  .said  Money  is 
t.iiht  ngh;  now.  we  do  not  have  it,"  we 
are  up  agaaist  hard  times."  They  were 
not  able  to  get  the  ai times  to  build  them 
so  we  had  to  appropriate  S<3  miihon. 
But  let  me  point  this  out — U  is  in  the 
committee  report— we  sug^psted  and 
almost  told  FAA  -When  you  sign  up 
With  these  big  airplane  companies  do 
not  do  like  you  did  at  the  National  Air- 
port, make  a  20-ypar  contract  and  bind 
the  Government  for  that  long  period  o^ 


time.  That  is  childish.  You  amortize 
the  land  cost,  interest,  depreciation, 
maintenance  on  these  hangars  m  20  or 
2.5  yeais.  and  the  taxpayers  will  get  every 
penny  back." 

The  Washington  National  Airport  out 
here  has  made  $300,000  net  this  year  and 
expects  to  make  $600  000  m  1962  It 
-should  have  been  more  than  that  if  they 
had  not  been  tied  up  with  a  20-year 
contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.     This  is  money  supplied 
by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
that  IS  being  spent  on  this  airport? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS      I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that. 

Mr.  THO\L\S.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  was  promised  to  have 
an    operating    airport    by   July    1,    1961 
Now  they  say  maybe  in  18  months.     At 
least,  that  is  what  I  understand,  maybe 
in   18  months  from  now  they  will  have 
an  operating  airport  at  Chantilly, 
Mr  THOMAS.    Yes. 
Mr  GROSS.    The  hearings  show  there 
has  apparently  been  somebody  or  per- 
haps several  somebodies  who  did  not  do 
their  job,   who   have   mismanaged   this 
project  or  did  not  do  a  good  job.    Some- 
body  is   responsible    for    this   situation. 
Who  is  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  You  are  asking  me  a 
direct  question  and  I  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  direct  answer. 

General  Quesada  was  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  be  head  of  the  agency. 
It  was  somebody  on  his  staff  that  mis- 
cued  on  the  estimate.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  morally  wrong  with 
It,  but  they  miscalculated, 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  no  one  who  can 
be  held  to  account  for  a  situation  of  this 
kind  that  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  for  this  completed  air- 
ix)rt  a  hu':e  additional  sum  of  money? 
I  believe  you  have  said  in  your  report 
that  this  $26  million  is  the  end:  that 
those  responsible  will  have  to  v.o  .some- 
where else  to  get  additional  money  for 
this  project.  But  I  wonder  what  you  are 
■^ow.u.  to  do  if  the  $26  million  will  not 
do  the  job 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  wanted  some 
facihties,  and  so  forth,  out  there  We 
said  within  the.'e  funds  you  get  out  and 
provide  that  space,  and  I  believe  they 
will. 

Let  me  go  on.  It  is  ea.sy  for  us  to  say 
this  is  wrong,  and  that  is  wrong,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  these  overruns  are 
not  any  different  in  government  than  in 
private  indu.stry. 

Here  is  where  the  original  mistake  was 
made.  When  this  money  was  appro- 
priated 3  or  3' J  years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  then  was  in  charge 
of  the  whole  thing.  I  remember  I 
talked  with  the  top  people  in  Commerce 
about  this  matter.  I  said  I  have  talked 
with  some  people  who  have  had  a  lot 
of  experitnce  in  heavy  construction  mat- 
ters and  they  suv.gest  you  ought  to  get 
a  Ujp  contractiji  make  a  negotiated  con- 
tract with  him  to  tio  out  and  work  for 
you  ai-td  pay  him  for  working  for  you. 
and  let  him  get  out  and  employ  the  rest 
of  these  contractors  to  do  the  job  for 
two  reasons:  you  will  save  10  to  15  per- 


cent in  construction  cost  and  at  least  20 
percent  in  construction  time." 

They  did  not  do  that.  They  let  httle 
contracts  to  this  fellow,  little  contracts 
to  that  fellow  and  the  other  fellow,  and 
when  we  got  through  every t)ody  was  be- 
hind. You  had  bad  weather  and  other 
things  which  added  up  to  the  overnin  m 
time  and  in  money. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  Congress  going  to 
be  asked  to  spend  additional  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  build 
a  high-speed  road  to  this  airporf  Is 
there  anything  in  this  bill  for  that? 

Mr,  THOMAS.  That  money  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  put  some  tolls  on  it  and  get 
some  money  back, 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that  hindsight  is  always  better  than 
foresight.  We  have  not  detected  any 
misconduct  or  anything  wrong  that 
transpired  out  there.  The  whole  story 
is  that  we  were  given  an  estimate  sev- 
eral years  ago  as  to  what  this  airport 
would  cost,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  too 
low.  Now.  that  is  not  unheard  of  in 
Government,  and  I  could  cite  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  a  lot  of  more  staggering 
situations  than  this  one  in  some  missile 
site  construction  contracts  and  other 
construction  contracts  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  Involved. 
But.  the  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  was  because  I  think  the  Recofd 
right  at  this  point  might  well  contain 
the  answer  of  Mr  Pyle.  who  has  been 
Deputy  AdminLstrator  for  a  numt»er  of 
j'ears  and  who  was  before  the  committee 
with  the  new  Administrator,  I  asked 
him  the  question  which  appears  on  page 
77  to  explain  the  change  In  testimony 
a.s  to  when  the  airport  would  be  com- 
pleted and  the  additional  cost,  and  here 
is  his  response : 

Mr.  Ptle.  I  will  answer  tliat.  Mr  TlppeU 
may  want  to  supplement  it.  but  I  wtU  take 
the  responaiblUty  for  thlB.  First.  I  think  th« 
Agency  wm  at  fault.  I  think  there  U  no 
sense  beating  around  the  buah  We  did  not 
do  a  good  Job  We  had  some  Uilernil  prot>- 
lema  that  resulted  In  this  situation. 

Secondly,  we  did  have  a  series  of  dUIlcul- 
tles  beyond  our  control  with  weather  This 
Is  partially  responsible.  If  vv'u  will  remem- 
ber, the  previous  fall  was  a  very  wet  one  nnd 
we  had  to  sirspend  all  construction  for  a 
period  of  4  or  5  months  because  we  Just 
could  not  work  any  of  the  dirt;  It  was  Just 
muck,  and  we  had  to  suspend  all  grading 
and  drainage. 

Last  winter,  as  you  know,  was  a  very  rough 
winter  and  we  had  not  advanced  to  the 
point  we  could  do  Interior  work,  U  was  stUl 
outside  work;  so  the  weather  last  winter 
was  a  tremendous  hlnderance.  the  snow  par- 
ticularly. So  these  two  factors  contributed 
to  the  delay.  This  Is  not  detailed,  but  t^'t 
Is   It. 

Mr.  GROSS  Wfll.  let  me  just  re- 
spond to  that,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  As  to  weather,  we  did 
have  bad  weather  here  last  winter,  there 
Ls  no  question  about  that,  but  that  does 
not  explain  this  part  of  his  statement 
which  says  "We  didn't  do  a  good  job;  we 
had  some  internal  problems."     What  I 
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want  to  know  Is  v.h.ftt  were  those  in- 
ternal problems'  Whc  wa.s  rosix^nsible 
for  the  internal  problems''  Who  was  re- 
sp>onsible  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
do  a  good  job'  I  cann  n  quite  pa.ss  this 
off  on  the  bsisis  that  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul"  or  that  this  was  just  an 
overrun — when  the  overrun  on  the  orig- 
inally estimated  cost  of  this  thing  runs 
into  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  you  just  cannot  pass  it  off  lightly; 
at  least,  I  cannot 

Mr,  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS      I  yield 

Mr  THOMAS  Let  me  correct  one 
remark.  The  overrun  is  not  going  to 
be  anything  like  two  to  one  The  origi- 
nal estimate  was  around  $85  million  or 
$90  million  or  $100  million  without  hang- 
ars Now,  when  you  go  to  building 
hangars,  you  must  ^r-ond  more.  It  is 
bad  enough      We  are  not  condoning  it. 

Now,  let  us  Ifxik  at  the  overall  figure 
there.  It  is  $175  million  with  hangars, 
Idlewild  Ainx)rt  in  New  York  i.s  costing 
whaf  $300  million  The  big  Los  An- 
geles Airport  in  Califo-nia  with  hangars 
is  costing  what?  $265  million.  New 
York  is  not  doing  twice  the  business,  but 
is  on  a  parity  in  the  amount  of  business. 

Mr  GROSS  1  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  they  are  putting  up  In  Idle- 
wild.  All  I  am  concerned  about  is  what 
they  are  doing  here  But,  let  us  com- 
plete the  record  right  here.  This  is  Mr. 
Jonas  again,  on  page  77  of  the  hearings: 

Mr  Jonas  This  committee  did  not  think 
R.1  but  were  we  not  told  this  airjxirt  could 
be  built  for  »84.9  mUllon" 

Mr.  Ptl».  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  statement. 
Mr.  Jonas 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  on  the 
record :  and  hangars  are  certainly  part 
of  a  completed  airport 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  suggest 
that  you  add  the  niixt  question  and 
answer. 

Mr  Jonas.  What  has  caused  the  increase 
In  estimated  cost? 

Mr  Pylb  Part  is  due  to  the  factors  that 
went  into  my  first  answer — lack  of  adequate 
management,  admlnlstritlon  of  the  con- 
tract, a  certain  amount  of  factors  due  to 
weather,  which  meant  the  contractor  legally 
within  his  contract  had  certain  expenses 
which  were  legitimate  jnder  the  contract 
which  were  going  on  all  tae  time. 

I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS  Sure,  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  that  docs  not 
help  the  debt-ridden  taxpayers  of  this 
country',  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  abrupt 
with  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  just  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  debt-ridden  taxpayers  as 
any  Member  of  this  Ixidy. 

Mr  GROSS.     I  know  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  we  wrote  into  the 
report  a  definite  requirement,  as  far  as 
we  can.  requiring  that  every  dime  of 
this  investment  will  have  to  be  recovered 
from  fees  paid  by  us«!rs  of  this  airport, 
including  the  Interest.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  DEVTNE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr  DEVINE  Sjx^aking  of  the  debt- 
ridden  taxpayers.  I  do  not  thmk  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  a  greater 
advocate  than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
He  !.<:  cnn.sistently  on  the  floor  and  is 
more  or  less  the  watchdog  of  the  U.S 
Treasury,  attempting  to  protect  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer. 

Getting  down  to  this  specific  grant  for 
the  Dulles  International  Airport,  are  wc 
not  faced  with  the  same  situation  ir, 
many  other  Government  projects'  For 
Instance,  they  underestimated  the  high- 
way trust  fund  about  $11  billion.  Is 
that  about  correct? 

Mr    GROSS.     I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.     DEVINE.     Then     this     building 
right  across  the  street,  what  they  call 
the  additional  House  OflQcc  Building. 

Although  I  was  not  in  the  Congress 
when  this  extravagant  building  was  ap- 
proved in  1955.  I  believe  the  estimates 
for  that  were  $64  million:  and  they  now 
tell  us  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion It  seems  to  me  wc  should  thor- 
oughly analyze  the  entire  system  of  ob- 
taining estimat<^s  for  all  Government 
projects,  and  confine  exp>enditure  at  least 
within  a  percentage  of  these  estimates 
that  have  time  and  again  proven  abso- 
lutely unreliable  and  useless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  consistent  pK)sition  in  opE>osition 
to  wasteful  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr,  BOW.  I  should  like  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  Dulles  Airport  for  the 
gentleman.  It  does  not  make  me  too 
happy  to  do  this,  but  the  original  legis- 
lation that  went  into  the  supplemental 
bill,  and  I  offered  the  amendment,  pro- 
vided for  appropriations  for  tins  airport 
for  Washington.  At  the  time  of  that 
discussion  on  the  floor  I  stated  to  the 
House  it  would  cost  approximately  $60 
million.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  TaberI  opposed  it  and  gave  the 
astonishing  figure  that  it  might  even  run 
up  to  $100  miihon.  However,  the  origi- 
nal estimate  that  came  in  when  this  leg- 
islation started,  which  was  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  was  $60  million. 
We  had  been  assured  it  would  not  run 
over  $60  million.  That  is  why  the  proj- 
ect was  originally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
was  deeply  interested  in  this  matter 
when  it  was  originally  presented  to  the 
Congress,  and  with  him  I  thought  the 
cost  would  be  far  less  than  the  amount 
already  spent. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  subcommittee  is  in 
a  difficult  position.  Here  we  have  an 
airport  half  completed.  What  are  we 
going  to  do,  just  say  that  because  some- 
body made  a  mistake  a  year  ago  and 
because  we  had  snow  and  wet  weather 
we  are  going  to  stop  construction,  or 
are  we  going  to  do  our  best  to  tie  down 
these  additional  costs  and  try  to  pt.t  in 
some  restrictions  that  will  make  sure  we 
will  recover  all  the  costs?    The  commit- 


tee did  the  best  it  could  under  those 
circumstances  1  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  speaking  not  criti- 
cally of  the  subcommittee,  because  we 
did  what  we  could  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers and  the  Government  when  we 
found  ourselves  faced  with  the  situation 
that  developed. 

Mr  GROSS,  But  the  fact  remains  the 
taxpayers  are  the  losers  m  a  deal  of  this 
kind. 

Mr  JONA.<=^     What  could  we  do? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
comm.ttee  could  do  except  to  have  some- 
body ride  herd  on  this  thing.  Somebody 
must  be  made  responsible  for  failures 
and  internal  trouble  that  costs  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
report.  I  believe  he  will  find  it  cannot  be 
any  stronger.  How  can  our  subcommit- 
tee go  beyond  that  point  ?  We  have  said 
that  we  believe  this  airport  ought  to  be 
completed  within  the  hmit.s  of  the  addi- 
tional appropriation,  and  we  expect  con- 
tracts to  be  let  with  user?  subject  to  be- 
ing renewed  every  3  years,  which  will 
result  in  recovering  all  of  the  cost. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  becau.<ie 
I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  ti\€  taxpay- 
ers should  be  saddled  with  the  rocketing 
expense  of  construction  of  tlie  Chantillj" 
airport,  and  because  I  learn  to  my 
amazement  that  this  one  appropriation 
bill  will  add  6,900  employees  to  the  Gov- 
ernment payrolls.  I  must  vote  against  it. 
These  are  but  two  of  several  rea.sons  why 
I  take  a  position  in  opposition, 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Clem  Miller  1. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  several  questions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  in  recard  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  We  know  that  this 
appropriation  is  an  educated  puess  I 
am  sure  the  committee  has  made  the 
best  educated  guess  it  could.  I  notice 
that  the  Administration  has  requested 
$63,300,000  for  nonadministrative  ex- 
pense. 

I  hear  from  builders  in  my  area  and 
throughout  California  of  the  tremendous 
lag  in  approval  of  applications  amount- 
ing to  6  to  8  weeks  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
connection  with  the  recent  hearings  on 
the  1961  housing  bill  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  applications  is 
very  uneven  throughout  the  countr\'.  A 
lot  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  failure  to 
allocate  personnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  $62,300,000  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration might  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  sum  allotted  in  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented to  us  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  main  problem.  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  personnel  have  been  prop- 
erly used.  As  the  gentleman  has  said, 
this  is  national  in  scope  in  connection 
with  insurance  all  over  the  country.  The 
gentleman's  section  is  growinc  and  grow- 
ing. Perhaps  other  sections  are  losing 
population.     Perhaps  others   are  static. 
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I  have  often  thought  they  could  shift 
personnel  from  downtown,  particularly 
these  experts — the  architects,  the  ap- 
praisers, and  so  forth.  The  big  cost  of 
FHA  is  putting  business  on  the  books — 
you  understand  what  I  mean  by  that 
The  big  year  of  the  FHA  for  its  non- 
administrative  expenses  was  1959.  Do 
you  know  how  much  money  they  had 
then''     They   had   $46   million 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  Of  course,  the 
problem  is  growing  geometrically  rather 
than  arithmetically 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  did  not  do  as 
much  business  in  1960  and  1961  as  they 
did  m  1959.  Yet,  they  only  had  $46 
million.  Now  they  come  in  and  ask  for 
an  increase  of  $10  million  more  than 
they  had  last  year,  and  they  did  not  do 
near  the  business  they  did  m  1959  with 
a  $46  million  appropriation.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  have  the  pay  act.  and  that 
has  increased  the  cost  a  little  bit.  This 
is  their  money  that  they  are  spending 
and  we  have  been  very,  very  generous, 
in  my  humble  judgment.  We  are  giving 
them  $5  million  more  than  they  had  last 
year.  Do  you  know  how  many  em- 
ployees that  will  give  them  more  than 
they  had  last  year''  It  will  give  them 
500  more 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman say  the  situation  has  changed'' 
The  recent  press  releases  I  see  coming 
out  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  indi- 
cate that  housing  is  in  for  a  real  boom 
The  administration  of  the  new  housing 
law  is  going  to  present  new  problems. 
On  this  basis,  will  the  committee  con- 
sider additional  appropriations'' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  doing  anything  except 
to  help  them  and  keep  them  abreast  of 
their  backlog  and  to  keep  houses  moving. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  principal  FHA 
builder  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  said 
he  could  put  200  people  to  work  at  once 
if  he  could  get  the  applications  through 
the  local  FHA  office,  now  running  60 
days  behind. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  hope  he  is  correct 
We  will  try  to  help  him  get  all  the  em- 
ployees. We  want  to  help  you  out.  We 
will  talk  to  the  office  here  and  ask  them 
to  send  them  out  there.  But  you  know 
we  are  disturbed  about  the  optimism — 
the  thing  that  impressed  our  commit- 
tee most  of  all  was  the  foreclosures 
going  on  in  the  FHA. 

Mr,  CLEM  MILLER.  That  is  an  ad- 
ministrative expense 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  continue.  I  suspect  that 
most  of  the  expenses  are  nonadminis- 
trative  expenses  in  the  field.  But  let 
us  push  ahead.  Whatever  funds  they 
need  should  not  occasion  having  to  wait 
longer  than  4  weeks,  in  my  judgment, 
for  processing  of  applications. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  read  nothing 
in  the  hearings  that  would  indicate  there 
would  be  any  change  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  THOMAS  We  do  not  'Aant  to 
hurt.     We  want  to  help 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  respectfully  in- 
vite the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  re- 
port  of    the   committee   in   which   it   is 


pointed  out  that  the  increased  appro- 
priation granted  by  the  committee  in 
this  bill  Will  provide  funds  for  about  500 
new  jobs  to  handle  the  increa.sed  work 
and  most  of  them  will  be  in  field  offices 
I  assume,  and  it  is  the  committee's  in- 
tention that  the  new  jobs  will  go  into 
the  field  offices  for  the  most  part  to  ease 
the  burden  of  such  offices  as  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  think  at  this  point  it 
would  be  well  for  the  record  to  show 
that  they  just  have  7.000  employees  now 
and  we  are  giving  them  money  in  this 
bill  for  500  more,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
good  increase. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  The  difficulty 
may  well  lie  in  the  allocation  of  person- 
nel in  the  various  offices.  At  the  same 
time,  the  large  increase  in  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  may 
merely  be  an  indication  of  resolving  the 
unmet  need  left  over  from  the  past. 
The  previous  administration  sought  to 
avoid  housing  problems  rather  than  solve 
them.  The  fact  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  administrative  funds  have 
been  requested  means  little  in  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 1  Mr   HoFFM.AN  ; . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  permit  me  to  express  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  is 
talking  about  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  buildings.  Apparently, 
members  of  the  committee  thought  the 
committee  was  being  criticized.  We  are 
not  critical  of  the  committee  or  of  any 
member  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  tremendous  task.  Expres- 
sions of  disapproval  of  their  work  have 
not  been  heard.  This  excessive  cost  of 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  is 
something  we  cannot  avoid  very  well 
under  our  present  procedure.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Jonas  i.  who  has  done  an  exceptionally 
fine  job,  said  that  if  we  had  a  building 
started  and  storms  and  snow  come 
along,  what  would  we  do?  We  would 
have  to  finish  it,  of  course.  But  these 
errors  that  come  up  all  the  time  in  the 
estimates  of  cost  are  so  continuous  that 
suspicious  individuals  like  your  humble 
servant  have  an  idea  that  is  a  planned 
part  of  the  procedure.  Contractors 
come  along  just  like  some  salesmen.  I 
notice  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon  1.  is  present,  and  I  almost  believe, 
although  I  am  taking  a  chance,  that  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  that  is  just 
what  contractors  do  when  public  money 
is  used — they  come  along  with  a  little 
deal  and  sell  us  something,  intending  all 
the  time  to  build  something  bigger. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non 1  nods  his  head — is  that  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  consistent  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is 
just  a  practice — yes,  and  until  we  draw 


the  line  some  time,  and  I  just  do  not 
know  when  we  will  do  it,  and  I  note  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK )  is  here.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  majority  leader  are  very 
astute,  able  and  experienced  members. 
It  may  be  they  can  devise  a  procedure  to 
correct  the  practice. 

I  know  that  if  these  two  gentlemen 
will  put  their  minds,  to  it  they  will  find 
a  way  in  advance  before  the  horse  is 
stolen  to  make  these  fellows  build  these 
structures  in  accordance  with  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
task,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Permit  me  at  this  point 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  statement  from 
the  committee  report  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wiU  read  the  Congressional 
Record  and  this  colloquy  and  debate  but 
who  will  not  have  access  to  the  report, 
just  one  short  paragraph.  May  I  read  it 
in  the  gentleman's  time? 

Mr  HOFFMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr  JONAS  I  read  the  following  from 
page  7  of  the  report: 

The  committee  wants  to  Impress  upon 
the  agency  that  all  fees  and  rentals  for  this 
airport,  hangars  and  faculties  should  be  at 
a  figure  that  is  sufflclent  to  amortize  the  en- 
tire cost  of  acquiring  land,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  Interest  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  no  longer  than  20  to  25  years,  and 
that  escape  clauses  should  be  In  all  contracts 
whereby  the  Government  can  re-evaluate 
them  every  3  years  or  less. 

That  means  that  the  committee  thinks 
the  rental  fee  should  be  on  a  basis  which 
would  amortize  the  cost  of  the  hangars 
in  25  years 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but 
where  does  that  get  us?  The  airp>ort  is 
ready  for  use,  but  they  cannot  get  any- 
body to  use  it  because  the  fees  are  too 
high.  It  will  be  just  like  some  of  the 
loans  on  foreign  aid.  The  gentleman 
knows  how  they  turn  out. 

Mr  JONAS  I  do  not  see  what  more 
the  subcommittee  could  do  than  we  did. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  subcommittee  at  all. 
You  are  just  caught  in  the  wringer,  that 
is  all.  Unless  these  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  refer  here  who  have  so  much 
power  and  influence  in  the  House,  un- 
less they  can  stop  it.  it  will  continue  just 
like  the  office  building  over  there,  almost 
the  largest  building  on  the  Hill.  If  It  is 
not  the  largest.  I  heard  the  other  day 
where  we  are  going  to — not  we.  but  the 
Congressmen  who  follow  us — are  going 
to  have  three  rooms  and  two  lavatories. 
A  taxpayer  came  along  and  asked  me. 
What  about  the  shower?  Are  they  going 
to  put  showers  in  there?  I  cannot  find 
out.  I  tried  to  get  my  industrious  friend 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross),  to  learn  what  he 
could  about  it.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
get  it.  I  talked  to  the  contractor  down 
there  I  have  known  him  a  good  many 
years.  He  helped  elect,  or  erect,  the 
Democrats.  He  has  worked  on  several 
buildings  up  here  on  the  Hill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
yield  me  a  little  extra  time  .-.o  that  I  can 
get  your  mind  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minute.*? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  When 
they  were  talking  about  tlic  bathrooms 
for  Congressmen  In  this  building,  he 
asked,  are  they  going  to  be  like  the  ones 
over  here  in  the  Teamsters  Building? 
He  said  over  there  a  little  shower  cost 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  I  think  he  bid  on  it 
but  he  did  not  win  out. 

So  you  see  how  those  things  creep  into 
these  buildings  after  we  make  the  orig- 
inal estimate.    That  is  the  trouble  all  the 

time. 

I  listened  last  night  to  our  President. 
He  made  a  wonderful  talk,  and  as  I  got 
it.  it  was  a  plea  for  additional  foreign 
aid  to  avert  the  danger  we  were  in  which, 
of  course,  we  are  in.  I  gathered  from 
what  h-^  .said — I  think  he  did  not  say 
that,  but  just  from  his  manner  and  his 
Implications  that  his  conferees,  the  men 
who  conferred  with  him  over  there— had 
told  him  that  there  was  not  going  to  be 
any  war  because  we  were  hanging  our- 
selves by  exce.ssive  spending,  that  they 
would  take  over  after  a  while  when  we 
went  bankrupt,  when  our  currency  be- 
came of  no  value.  I  have  often  won- 
dered. I  look  sometimes  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  sits  here, 
and  I  feel  highly  honored  to  think  that 
he  would  even  stay  here  for  the  few 
minutes  while  I  talk — I  wonder  some- 
times If  he  would  express  an  opinion  on 
where  we  are  going  in  this  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Tliis  is  the  new  5 -year 
plan.  Communists,  the  Russians,  you 
know,  started  this  5 -year  plan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
started  it  long  before  that.  You  were 
not  here  when  we  started  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  get  It. 
the  5-year  plan  in  foreign  giveaways. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is 
called  a  5-year  plan? 

Mr.  GROSS  It  will  be  called  a  5-year 
plan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it 
now? 

Mr.  GROSS     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFTM.'KN  of  Michigan.  You  did 
not  tell  mc  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  proposal  is  for  a 
5-year  plan.  That  was  the  5-year  plan 
which  was  supposed  to  have  ended  in 
1962. 

Mr  HOFT"M.^N  of  Michigan  I  know 
tills,  so  does  every  Member  of  the  House, 
for  years  and  years  we  have  been  dis- 
regarding the  good,  sound  advice  that 
F.D.R.  gave  us  m  October  1932.  That  is 
not  to  spend  except  in  emergencies  more 
than  we  made,  because  the  inevitable  re- 
sult is  bankruptcy. 

As  the  picture  comes  to  me,  all  these 
things  are  desirable,  but  we  are  ruining 
ourselves  by  continually — the  House  is  a 
party  to  it — spending  more  and  more 
money.  You  can  call  it  progress  if  you 
want  to,  but  we  all  know  where  the  end 
is,  and  until  the  House  revolts  and  turns 


down  some  of  these  bills  and  sends  them 
back  to  the  committee  with  instructions 
to  cut,  the  practice  wnll  go  on. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Chairmai.  I 
yield  5  minut-es  to  the  gentleman  Irom 
Washington  [  Mr  Pelly  ' . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  the  bill  includes  $12  biUion  foi  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. In  this  connection  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  long 
second  look  at  some  of  the  things  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  asking 
us  to  spend  money  for.  I  have  sptcifi- 
cally  in  mind  his  most  recent  proposal  of 
a  crash  program  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Certain  cost  figures  have  been 
put  forward  in  connection  with  this 
project.  Nine  billion  dollars  has  been 
mention.  But  I  notice  that  Dr.  Hugh 
Drj'den  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  thinks  $20  or  $40 
billion  over  a  10-year  r>erlod  might  be  a 
closer  estimate. 

I  am  sure  the  President  has  thought 
this  proposal  over  carefully.  So  have  I. 
He  has  made  his  decision.    And  so  have  I 

Very  frankly,  I  am  convinced  this 
crash  moon  trip  is  a  spectacular  piece  of 
noTxsen.se  which  may  very  well  distract 
the  public  from  such  matters  as  Cuba 
and  Laos  and  Berlin,  but  will  produce 
very  little  of  merit  compared  with  the 
cost. 

And  let  us  all  admit  that  neither  the 
White  House  nor  the  Congress  nor  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  any  real  no- 
tion of  what  such  a  project  would  cost. 
No  one  does.  Nor  can  anyone  say  for 
sure  whether  it  will  produce  any  really 
vital  new  knowledge,  or  reinforce  our 
military  position  ;n  any  way. 

If  I  thought  otherwise  I  would  support 
It  wholeheartedly. 

The  President,  quite  naturally.  Is  con- 
cerned with  national  prestige  And  well 
he  might  be  when  it  is  recalled  what  has 
happ>ened  to  our  prestige  since  he  took 
office. 

But  neither  he  nor  anyone  can  say 
what  our  prestige  will  be  by  the  time  this 
project  could  be  accomplished.  It  might 
well  be  that  another  administration  of  a 
different  political  i)ersuaslon  would  be 
in  office,  removing  any  need  to  bolster 
up  our  prestige. 

Since  I  am  not  a  scientist,  I  have 
checked  with  a  number  of  men  who  are. 
about  this  project.  Some,  of  course,  are 
favorable.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
weight  of  opinion  opposed. 

Among  these  is  Dr.  Vanncvar  Bush,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  time  in  Wash- 
ington both  with  the  Government  and 
as  president  of  Carnegie  Institution.  He 
is  now  honorary  chairman  of  the  board. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  advised  me  that  in  his  judgment 
the  moon  trip  is  '"not  worth  a  darn" — 
though  he  asked  me  to  sweeten  up  the 
quotation  just  a  bit. 
Dr.  Bush  continued: 

We  get  some  Information  out  of  this  klna 
of  thing,  but  It  Is  utterly  Incommensurate 
with  the  cost.  We  might  better  be  Invest- 
ing more  In  finding  a  cure  for  cancer,  or  con- 
verting sea  water  to  fresh  water.  Or  we 
might  even  try  saving  a  little  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 

Acain.  I  am  advised  that  Rev  Fran- 
cis  J    Heyden,    S.J.,    director,   George- 


town College  Observatory  here,  has  a 
pK>or  opinion  of  the  moon  trip  as  a  likely 
source  of  data  for  his  science. 

Dr  Heyden  points  out  that  the  lack  of 
atmosphere  on  the  moon  is  both  an  ad- 
\antage  and  a  disadvantage.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  becau-^^e  it  would  mean  that 
a  man  attempting  to  make  astronomical 
observations  on  the  moon  would  need  to 
build  a  huge  capsule  not  only  to  pro- 
vide him  a  place  to  breathe,  but  to  pro- 
tect him  from  a  wide  variety  of  dan- 
gerous cosmic  radiation. 

The  advantage  lies  m  the  moons  lack 
of  atmosphere  which  would  provide  a 
clearer  view  of  the  heavens.  But  th.s 
same  advantage  can  be  had  with  a  com- 
munications satellite  which  would  cost 
far  less  and  take  less  time  to  develop. 
For  the  immediate  future,  a  balloon 
capable  of  reaching  high  altitudes  be- 
yond the  rim  of  the  atmosphere,  could 
be  equipped  with  camera.^^  w  take  astro- 
nomical pictures,  according  uo  Failier 
Heyden. 

Not  lone  aeo.  another  eminent  scien- 
tist. Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp.  :he  nuclear  phys- 
icist, 'v^-as  critical  of  the  Presidents 
moon  proposal  in  remarks  in  th<>  Wash- 
ineton  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  chose 
the  convenient  figure  of  $25  billion  as  the 

cost. 

Dr.  Lapp  said  there  are  no  reliable 
standards  on  which  to  judge  the  value  of 
a  moon  shot.  But  he  said  if  s:ienti.'-ts 
had  $25  billion  to  spend  they  would 
rather  spread  it  on  more  promising  re- 
.search  programs.  He  .said  the  hdminis- 
tration's  proposal  was  poiitica'i  rather 
than  .scientific,  and  there  I  thuik  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

Dr.  Lapp's  Views  have  been  seconded 
by  Dr.  Philip  Abeison.  director  of  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  and  president  of  U-.c  Wash- 
ineton  .Academy  of  .Sciences. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  when  we  realize 
that  this  moon  shot  would  cost  more 
than  it  cost  to  build  our  entire  railroad 
system  or  as  much  as  our  whole  defense 
bud,_-et  for  a  single  year,  that  Con;-ress. 
t-oo.  had  better  stop  and  think. 

Today,  the  administration's  spending 
plans,  including  social  security,  are  more 
than  $100  billion  a  year.  The  burden 
on  the  economy  not  only  will  create  an- 
other  round  of  inflation,  but  will  slow 
down  economic  growth.  At  this  jwint, 
with  unavoidable  increases  m  military- 
costs  facing  us  for  an  indefinite  period, 
do  we  really  need  a  costly  political 
stunt?  After  all.  the  moon  shot,  which 
most  scienti.^ts  shun,  is  the  most  infla- 
tionary proposal  in  American  political 
history. 

Is  there  any  reason  wliy  the  American 
taxpayer  .should  be  asked  to  carry  the 
financial  burden  of  nearly  half  the 
earth — and  at  the  same  time  help  finance 
the  next  Democi^atic  presidential  cam- 
paign? 

I  have  made  my  decision.  My  answer 
is  "No." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey] 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
for  some  information  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  about  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.    At  the 
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beginning  of  the  session  I  introduced 
a  resolution  requiring  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  reevalue  and 
to  change  and  institute  new  safety  pro- 
tection regulations  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  explosives  over  the  highways 
After  that  was  introduced  they  agreed 
with  the  railway  brotherhoods  that  they 
would  instigate  an  investigation  of  their 
own  if  the  resolution  was  not  pressed, 
and  indicated  that  they  would  need  at 
least  $40,000  for  the  mvestigation  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is:  Did  they  make 
a  request  for  any  money  for  an  investi- 
gation of  that  kind? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  remember  discussing 
this  matter  with  our  d'stinguished  col- 
league. He  has  been  very  interested  in 
it.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  in  fact.  I 
am  positive  Is  there  anybody  on  the 
subcommittee  that  knows  whether  that 
request  was  made  for  $40,000  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  explosives  traveling  over 
the  highways?  We  never  heard  of  it.  It 
is  not  specifically  requested,  but  they  do 
and  are  doing  this  kind  of  studies. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
register  my  opposition  to  the  increased 
appropriation  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  On  page  8  of  the  report 
the  committee  approved  the  full  $8.- 
793,000  oudget  estimate  for  the  Com- 
mission. This  is  an  increase  of  $629,500 
over  the  1961  appropriation.  You  may 
wonder  why  I  am  protesting;  I  am  pro- 
testing on  the  ground  that  the  .service 
they  are  rendering  is  a  disservice  to 
America  For  instance,  withm  the  last 
4  years  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  issued  certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  American  producers  of 
gas  in  Canada,  six  in  all.  and  two  in 
Mexico  Do  you  know  how  much  gas  was 
authorized  to  come  into  this  country 
daily  under  certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity  issued  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  withm  the  last  4  years? 
Daily,  1,257  million  cubic  feet  in  competi- 
tion with  other  fuels,  such  as  coal,  nat- 
ural gas.  electricity,  and  whatever  other 
conventional  fuel  you  might  have. 

Now,  when  I  say  I  am  protesting  this. 
I  mean  I  am  protesting  it  for  the  simple 
reason  that  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement,  which  the  State  Department 
said  I  would  violate  if  the  legislation  I 
was  proposing  was  approved,  they  did 
not  advise  the  American  people  that  the 
same  trade  atjreements  which  they  went 
over  to  Geneva  and  drew  up  in  1957 — 
that  allows  natural  gas  to  come  in  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  on  the  free  list — 
they  did  not  tell  them  that  the  same 
lousy  trade  agreement  requires  us  to  pay 
50  cents  a  ton  on  every  ton  of  coal  we 
export  into  Canada  If  the  Members  of 
this  House  expect  me  to  keep  quiet  about 
discrimination  of  this  kind,  they  do  not 
know  the  Congressman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr   Fttlton  1 . 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  trans- 
lating program  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Under  Public  Law 
480  by  which  our  US.  agencies  sell  and 
dispose    of    US.    agricultural    surpluses 


abroad,  there  is  a  provision  that  pro- 
vides that  those  funds  in  local  curren- 
cies can  be  used  for  various  purposes. 
and  one  of  those  purposes,  according  to 
the  amendinent  I  helped  sponsor,  is  the 
translation  of  various  material,  such  as 
monographs,  scientific  material,  and 
books,  items  of  that  kind. 

The  sum  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  bill  for  such  translation  program 
has  been  in  the  amount  of  $2  million, 
and  I  notice  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  used  only  $609,000  for 
this  purpose  this  year.  The  estimates 
for  1962  include  a  separate  appropria- 
tion Item  to  purchase  $2  million  worth 
of  foreign  currencies  to  collect  and 
translate  scientific  information.  Thus 
purchase  is  to  be  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  when  desired.  Ob- 
viously, when  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  to  purchase  these  for- 
eign currencies  with  U.S.  dollars,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
purchase  them  or  not,  as  these  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  US  agencies  are 
charged  against  the  dollar  budget  of 
the  agency.  It  should  be  our  U.S.  policy 
to  use  these  foreign  currencies  now  held 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  surplus,  for 
translation  of  books  and  publications, 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  scientific 
and  research  books  and  treatises.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  have  these  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
lie  around  unused? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  should  be  using  these  for- 
eign currencies  in  the  countries  where 
we  have  either  sent  foreign  aid  or  sold 
U.S.  agricultural  surpluses  abroad. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  should  have  a 
change  in  congressional  appropriation 
procedures  and  appropriate  these  US- 
owned  foreign  currencies  in  kind  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Why  cannot  we 
have  new  appropriation  procedures?  I 
do  not  see  anything  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  requires  ap- 
propriations to  be  in  U.S.  dollars.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  assets  such  as 
foreign  currencies  that  belong  to  us. 
Why  do  we  not  simply  appropriate  the 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  and  get 
these  U.S.  agencies  to  use  them  up  in- 
stead of  requiring  our  U.S.  agencies  to 
buy  them  for  dollars,  and  have  their 
budgets  charged  with  the  dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right  in  his  thinking,  except  that  the 
law  states  that  before  any  agency  of 
Government  can  get  any  of  these  cur- 
rencies out  of  the  Treasury  it  must  come 
with  American  dollars  in  hand  to  the 
Treasury  to  get  them. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  makes  the  basic  law  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  must  appropriate  in 
dollars,  so  it  is  simply  a  previous  and 
amendable  statute  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
that  now  says  that  all  currencies  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  must  be  appropriated  in 
dollars.  When  we  have  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  foreign  currencies  lying  there, 
why  do  we  not  just  simply  appropriate 
these  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  as 
is'' 

The  reason  I  say  we  need  it  is  this: 
Dr.  Waterman  said  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore   this   committee    in    regard    to    the 


translation  from  R'jssian  of  foreign 
periodicals  and  materials.  "We  translate 
about  45  periodicals."  As  a  Congress- 
man I  have  looked  into  this  question 
previously  and  find  that  on  an  exchange 
agreement  with  Russia  we  exchange 
with  Russia  each  year  over  85.000  var- 
ious itenxs  apiece  in  1  calendar  year. 

So  coming  from  Russia  to  us  are  over 
85.000  items  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  other  U.S.  agencies,  and  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  we  are  now 
translating  45  periodicals  of  a  scientific 
nature.  What  a  travesty.  We  could 
save  money  by  appropriating  this  for- 
eign currency  in  kind  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  I  wish  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  think  of  that. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  We  have 
$1.6  million  in  this  bill  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  by  these  agencies. 

Mr.  FtTLTON.  Obviously  the  U.S. 
agencies  will  not  use  that  amount  be- 
cause they  have  to  get  these  appropria- 
tions in  dollars  and  buy  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  are  U.S.  owned  from  the 
U.S.  Treasur:'  in  dollars,  and  our  US. 
agencies  do  not  want  the  dollars  added 
to  their  budget  amounts,  as  the  agencies 
will  be  squeezed  on  some  other  program 
or  part  of  their  budget. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Much  of 
the  foreign  currency  is  available  only 
under  conditions  set  by  other  govern- 
ments. The  foreign  money  we  have  we 
cannot  spend  freely 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  dealre  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts    I  Mr.    Mc- 

CORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks  to 
the  "Operating  expenses,  transpwrtatlon. 
and  public  utilities  service."  an  item  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  ap- 
propriation. I  note  that  the  committee 
is  doing  its  careful  review  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  activity  has  cut  the  1962 
budget  estimate  by  $25,000.  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $2,475,000 

From  a  reading  of  the  hearings  which 
were  held,  it  is  evident  that  the  commit- 
tee has  carefully  considered  not  only  the 
functions,  but  the  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion and  performance  of  this  activity. 
While  we  are  spending  $2,475,000  for 
these  activities,  the  record  indicates  that 
savings  or  transportation  reduction  in 
rate  charges  hasr  amounted  to  $15.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1960,  and  has  saved 
a  similar  amount  in  its  appearances  be- 
fore regulatory  bodies,  principally  m 
connection  with  the  SAGE-Alr  Force 
communication  projects.  Despite  con- 
siderable oppKJsltlon  and  criticism  from 
the  communication  industry  in  particu- 
lar, I  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer has  been  protected  fully  by  the 
existence  of  this  fine  organization.  In 
1955,  I.  among  others,  urged  Its  creation. 
It  has  continued  since  that  time  with  a 
credible  record  In  economies  and  exer- 
cise of  transportation  leadership. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  credit  of  General 
Services  Administration  that,  despite 
the  militant  efforts  of  some  quarters  of 
industry  to  obscure  Its  accomplishments, 
the  performance  of  this  activity  has  not 
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been  altered  nor  its  organization  broken 
up  and  scattered  among  other  agency 
elements  in  order  to  avoid  clear-cut 
identity  and  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
transportation  and  public  utility  man- 
agement. This  activity  ha.s  a  duty  to 
represent  the  executive  agencies  as  a 
shipper  or  u.ser  of  utility  .services  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  bodies.  It 
Is  proper  that  the  Government  be  repre- 
sented before  the.^o  bodies  in  this  guise. 
which  Is  unrelat^'d  to  any  sovereign  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  hope  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  continue  to 
exercise  this  necessary  function.  I  have 
closely  watched  and  followed  closely  this 
activity  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 

I  know  of  your  Interest  In  the  subject 
matter  which  this  appropriation  is  de- 
.signed  to  prot/'ct  and  I  know  that  the 
many  Hou.se  Members  a.s  well  who  have 
evidenced  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
past,  will  watch  the  performance  of  this 
function   carefully  in   the  future 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  on  its  extensive  inquiry 
into  the  funding  and  work  of  this  ac- 
tivity The  amount  granted  appears  to 
be  adequate  at  this  time,  and  certainly 
based  on  the  programs  outlined  for  the 
near  future,  they  have  sufficient  finances 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  resort  to  possible  supple- 
mental requests 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  may 
I  make  these  observations  in  support  of 
Mr  Tt:AGUE's  amendment  to  restore  the 
$5  million  cut  from  appropriation  for 
■  Coivstruction  of  Hospital  and  Domicili- 
ary Facilities  ■■  As  H.R  7445  at  page  37 
very  clearly  points  out.  the  purpose  is 
"for  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities, 
planning  and  major  alterations,  im- 
provements, and  repairs  and  extending 
any  of  the  facilities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration." 

This  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  most  unwise  for  the  reason 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTair.s  has  been  working  for  several 
years  to  develop  a  long-range  program 
for  the  modernization  of  VA  hospital  fa- 
cilities A  12-year  program  was  proposed 
by  both  the  former  administration  and 
approved  for  continuation  by  the  new 
administration  and  this  $75  million  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget  is  but  the  sec- 
ond installment  m  the  long-range  pro- 
gram. All  this  amendment  does  is  to 
restore  an  item  so  that  the  long-range 
modernization  and  repair  program  can 
proceed  as  planned  This  was  com- 
menced in  the  86th  Congress  and  should 
not  be  reduced  by  the  87th. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
.several  different  occasions  to  make  In- 
spectlorus  of  varioiis  veteran  Installations. 
When  we  use  the  expression  "repairs"  as 
set  out  in  the  bill,  we  mean  just  plain 
ordinary  everyday  maintenance.  This 
means  the  replacing  of  window  sills. 
much  needed  caulking,  pointing-up  ex- 
terior masonry  walls,  water  proofing,  re- 
pairs of  roof  and  the  expenditure  of  small 
sums  which  can  greatly  increase  the  use- 
ful life  of  existing  facilities  To  .save 
$5  million  here  could  cost  many  millions 
If  this   maintenance  is  not   performed. 


when  it  is  first  needed  and  before  condi- 
tions wor.-^en 

The  number  of  our  veterai\s  who  are 
requiring  hospitalization  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  at  the  same  time  our  exist- 
ing hospitals  are  getting  older  and  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  repair.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  12-year  program  i?  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  most  imperative 
that  it  continue  without  reduction. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  if 
we  curtail  this  program  by  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  committee,  or  to  put 
it  differently.  If  we  fall  to  restore  the  $5 
million  we  are  but  taking  the  first  step 
toward  throwing  away  an  orderly  12-year 
program  which  will  lead  to  moderniza- 
tion in  21  VA  ho.'jpitals  and  general 
improvements  m  26  other  VA  hospitals 
together  with  funds  for  orderly  mainte- 
nance throughout  the  entire  VA  hospital 
system. 

Tlie  amendment  to  restore  this  cut  is 
most  deserving  of  your  support 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
ab.sence  of  further  requests  for  time.  I 
ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INVESTIGATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  FOR 
EMPLOTMENT  BT  INTERN  ATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

For  exjjcnses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  10422  of 
January  9.  1953.  as  amended,  prescribing 
procedures  for  malting  available  to  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  executive  heads  of  other  international 
organizations,  certain  information  concern- 
ing United  States  citizens  employed,  or 
being  considered  for  employment  by  such 
organizations,  including  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2 
1946  (5  UB.C.  66a).  $430,000:  Provxded 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  advances  or  reimbursements  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriations  or  funds  of  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  exjjenses  incurred  by 
such  agencies  under  said  Executive  order 
Provided  further.  TTiat  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Employees  Loyalty 
Board  may  be  paid  actual  transportation 
expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
authorized  by  the  Travel  Expense  Act  ot 
1949,  as  amended,  while  traveling  on  official 
business  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business.  Including  perlod.s  while 
en  route  to  and  from  and  at  the  place 
where  their  services  are  to  be  performed 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  sections 
281  or  283  of  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code 
or  In  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statute's 
(5  U.S.C.  99)  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  t^ 
any  person  because  of  appointment  for  part- 
time  or  intermittent  service  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Organizations  Employ- 
ees Loyalty  Board  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  established  by  Executive  Order 
10422.  dated  January  9    1953,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whether  he  knows  if  any  of  the  money 
under  this  item  of  'Investigation  of  U  S. 
Citizens  for  Employment  by  Interna- 
tional Organizations  "  is  being  expended 
to  hire  tract  psychiatrists  to  examine 
these  people 

Mr  THOMAS  If  there  is.  that  in- 
formation was  not  given  to  the  commit- 
tee     This  money  is  supposed  to  be  spent 


by  two  agencies  one  Mr.  Hoover's 
agency,  the  FBI  making  these  security 
testes,  and  the  other  the  routine  exami- 
nation made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
niission 

Mr  GROSS  I  offer  this  observation 
to  and  suggestion  the  gentleman,  that 
next  year  he  inquire  mto  this  subject, 
because  we  have  psychiatrists  already  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Government  of  the 
■United  States  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  these  examinations,  rather  than 
go  out  and  hire  them  on  a  per  diem  or 
con.sultant  fee  basis. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
so  in  this  particular  instance 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
man they  are  doing  it  in  other  places  in 
the  Government. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Perhaps,  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case  here 

Mr.  GROSS  They  are  doing  it  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional organizations  m  other  acencies  of 
Government 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Customhouse,  courthouse,  and  Federal  of- 
fice building.  New  York,  New  York.  $59,222  - 
050: 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  point 
out  page  481  of  the  hearings  to  comment 
on  the  translation  of  Russian  scientific 
material  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  I  have  been  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House  and  I  previously 
was  a  member  of  the  Special  or  Select 
Committee  on  Space  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  set  up  the  science  and  space 
programs  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  legislation. 

We.  in  America,  are  making  good 
progress  in  research  and  development 
both  at  home  and  in  space  But,  we  are 
working  on  many  programs  that  other 
nations  likewise  are  working  on.  and  on 
.some  programs  we  have  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  money  and  found  out  later  some 
other  researcher  abroad  had  already 
been  working  or  completed  research  on 
the  same  subject  I  would  like  to  point 
out  .''pecificariy  to  the  House  how  little 
we  are  doing  in  keeping  up  with  what 
the  Russians  are  doing  m  their  reseaich 
and  development  on  scientific  programs 
both  on  land.  sea.  air  and  in  space.  On 
page  481  of  the  hearings,  there  is  the 
heading  "Translation  of  Russian  Mate- 
rial'   and  there  is  the  following: 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Now.  how  much  more  does 
the  Foundation — 

That  is  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  Dr.  Waterman  is  the  head  of 
it — 

spend  in  this  field  for  Just  translating  Rus- 
sian  material? 

Dr.  Waterman  'We  translate  abovit  45 
periodicals      What  would  that  figure  be? 

Dr    Adkinson.  Close  to  $1  million 

Mr.  BoLAND.  So.  the  total  would  be  $18 
million  that  you  actually  spend  for  Just  the 
translation  of  Russian  material "^ 

I  might  add  that  the  $800,000  is  used 
in  the  State  of  Israel  to  have  their  peo- 
ple who  are  refugees  and  new  citizens  do 
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the  translating  for  us.  I  undeiatand  a 
lot  of  the  translation  is  done  in  the 
field  of  Katchalski,  who  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  men 
in  the  aiea  of  biochemistrv-  and  paiticu- 
lar  biochemistry  of  proteins.  If  we.  as 
a  leader  of  the  world  in  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  are  simply  go- 
ing to  see  what  the  other  leader  does 
or  has  accomplished  in  science  and  re- 
search at  the  rate  of  translating  45  peri- 
odicals in  1  year  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  we  m  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  our  heads  exam- 
ined. This  would  be  a  treasure  trove  of 
scientific  development  and  a  real  scien- 
tific exchaniie  would  be  of  benefit  to  both 
our  peoples  aiid  world  progress.  I  must 
say  about  the  Russian  scientists  that 
they  do  a  2;ood  job  m  many  fields  of 
science  and  research,  and  tlaeir  mono- 
graphs and  research  articles  are  gener- 
ally scholarly,  adequate,  and  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research. 
There  is  very  little  on  the  scientific  level 
that  is  colored  by  political  comment  by 
scientists  of  any  nation  in  this  scien- 
tific and  research  literature  In  the 
committee  we  have  found  those  who 
have  been  working  on  many  of  these 
Russian  publications  find  when  they 
speak  of  their  research  and  the  results 
of  their  experiments  they  are  reliable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  such 
a  resource,  the  science  and  research  of 
many  countries,  open  to  us.  In  order  to 
use  the  research  and  development  prog- 
ress that  is  available  to  us  simply  for  the 
translating  without  our  having  to  set  up 
the  laboratories  and  devote  our  scientists 
to  such  problems,  we  certainly  should  be 
making  a  bigger  dent  on  the  translating 
field  through  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

I  have  spoken  before  saym.?  that  we 
ai-e  getting  over  85,000  documents  a  year 
from  Russia  for  translation  m  exchange 
through  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  use  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  the  U.S  Goverrunent  has  m 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  funds  are  not 
being  put  to  any  use  whatever,  in  many 
cases.  Likewise  we  should  start  a  new 
system  of  appropriatinsr  in  Congress,  so 
the  U.S.  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  need  not  buy  these 
foreign  currencies  for  dollars — our  U.S. 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  simply  do  not  use  them;  for 
example,  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
National  Science  Foundation  had  avail- 
able $2  million  in  foreign  currencie?.  but 
under  the  rule  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  to  buy  them  in  dol- 
lars they  have  used  only  about  $609  000 
worth.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  asset  going 
to  waste  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  we 
.should  modernize  our  appropriations 
procedure.  Let  us  appropriate  m  kind 
these  foreign  currencies  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Smrs    AND    EXPTNSES.    PUBLIC    BVTLDTNGS 
PROJECTS 

Fr>r  ail  adcJiv.'.na;  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  m  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buUdlngs  projects  not  other- 
wi.se    provided    fi^r,    as    specified    under    this 


he^ad  In  the  Independent  Offlcee  Appropria- 
tion Acts  of  1959.  1960  and  1961.  Including 
preliminary  planning  of  public  buUdlngs 
projects  by  contract  or  otherwise,  125. OCK).- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  19  beginning  with  line  9  and 
running  through  line  16,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

SITIIS    AND    EXPENSES.    PITBLIC    BUILDINGS 
PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  projects  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  as  specified  under  this 
head  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Acts  of  1959.  1960  and  1961,  including 
preliminary  planning  of  public  buildings 
projects  by  contract  or  otherwise.  $25,000.- 
000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

I  base  the  point  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  the  appropriation  herein  called  for 
is  not  justified.  Is  not  authorized:  and 
I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  language  in  the  report  on 
page  10  under  the  title  "Sites  and  ex- 
penses, public  buildings  projects." 

This  amount  Is  needed  for  financing  the 
site  and  expense  costs  of  projects  that  are 
now  pending  or  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Public  Works  Committees  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 

the  point  of  order  ^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  good;  It  has  not  been 
authorized.  But  is  it  needed.  They 
testified  to  that  effect.  It  has  not  been 
authorized,  however,  aind  on  that  basis 
It  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  BoLLmc.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  FUT.TON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  since  the  general 
authorizing  legislation  in  1955  or  1956 
there  has  not  been  any  need  for  an  au- 
thorizing act  being  passed  so  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  as  a 
U  S.  agency  comes  before  any  legislative 
or  authorizing  committee  for  its  annual 
budget.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion simply  goes  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  action.  Is  that 
not  the  case  m;  ;ht  I  a-k  the  committee? 

Mr.   JONAS.     That   is  the  case. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  his  question? 

Mr.  FULTON  I  have  said  that  since 
the  act  was  pa.^.sed  in  1955  or  1956  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  getting 
its  funds  does  not  have  to  go  before  any 
legislative  or  authorizing  committee  of 
the  Congress  for  authorizations.  It 
simply  goes  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  without  getting  an 
annual  authorization.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
right,  yes.  He  is  very  seldom  wrong, 
and  he  Ls  not  M^Tong  now.  But  that  Is  a 
matter  for  the  Legislative  Committee  to 
handle;  not  us.  The  original  act  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdatinn  is  as  broad 
as  the  world.     I  do  not  know  how  they 


can  use  any  more  legislative  authority 
than  they  already  have. 

Mr.  FLT.TON.  May  I  comment  on 
that?  The  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  has  been  given  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, but  we  find  that  the  officers  of  that 
agency,  because  of  the  authorizing  act 
setting  up  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, do  not  have  to  come  before  any 
legislative  committee  of  the  House  to 
get  an  authorization.  It  is  an  entirely 
unusual  situation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  can  do  just  that  thing,  and  bypass 
the  legislative  committee  that  has  jur- 
isdiction of  the  particular  agency's 
programs. 

My  recommendation  is  that  we  on  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee make  specific  provision  that  au- 
thorization annually  must  be  obtained 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  so 
that  tlie  programs  can  be  justified. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  National 
Science  Foundation  programs  that  are 
set  up  currently.  I  have  looked  over 
their  grants  as  well,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  good  to  have  the  authorizing  legis- 
lative committee  check  to  see  that  agen- 
cy programs  into  the  general  program  of 
research,  development,  exploration  and 
science  for  the  whole  National  Gov- 
ernment. So  I  am  going  to  recommend 
that,  if  there  is  no  objection  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
now  present. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  give  whatever 
recommendation  the  gentleman  makes 
very,  very  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTKDCnON.  rEDEKAL  OfTlCI  BUILOINO 
NUMBERED  7.  WASHINGTON,  DISTEICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses. 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  to  con- 
struct Federal  Office  Building  Numbered  7 
in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  for  use 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  In  ac- 
cordance with  plana  and  speciflcatlonB  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Acts,  1959  and  1961  (72  Stat.  1067 
and  74  Stat.  432).  $23,700,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Baldwin  of 
California-  Page  20,  line  5,  strike  the  figure 
■•$23,700,000  •  and  replace  It  with  the  figure 
•  »24,927.000  •■ 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  simply  put  In  this  bill 
an  item  that  was  recommended  by  the 
administration,  recommended  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
recommended  by  the  General  Ser\-ices 
Administration  and  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fallout  shelter  in  the  new 
Executive  Agency  Building  that  is  going 
to  be  built  next  to  Lafayette  Square. 

This  item  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  when 
this  bill  was  before  that  committee  It 
was  part  of  a  series  of  Items  totaling 
about  $8  million  stricken  out  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  construction  of  fallout 
shelters.    I  am  offering  the  amendment 
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to  restore  an  item  of  $1,227,000  for  this 
one  building,  ready  for  construction,  the 
Executive  Office  Building  next  to  La- 
fayette Square 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  from  page 
980  of  the  hearings  and  this  is  a  quote 
from  the  Office  of  General  Services  .^d- 
mini.stralion: 

The  building  wlU  be  multUtorled;  wUl  pro- 
vide H  grrjae  area  of  about  838.000  square  feet 
and  net  assignable  .uea  of  about  540.000 
square  feet,  parklnj;  space  for  approximately 
300  cars;  a  t>ede8tnhn  tunnel  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building,  and  fallout  protection 
for  11,600  persons  in  accordance  with  OCDM 
directive  issued  In  Augu.it   1960 

I  would  like  to  read  from  page  850  of 
the  hearings  in  which  Mi  Ellis  said  the 
foUowmg  in  favur  of  these  fallout 
shelters: 

sir  ti  la  my  judgment  that  the  reason  to- 
day there  has  not  been  ,»  development  of 
fallout  shelters  all  over  the  United  States  In 
tremendous  quantities  U  because  there  has 
been  a  complete  failure  of  Federal  example 

We  here  in  Congress  have  been  au- 
thoiizinf;  lem.slation  for  a  number  of 
years  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
D<>fense  Mobilization  We  have  author- 
ized legislation  to  match  funds  on  the 
local  basis  all  over  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  construction:  yet  every  time  a 
prcjpo.sal  comes  up  in  a  bill  for  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters  in  Federal 
buildings  we  .strike  that  out 

There  is  no  question  that  considerable 
protection  can  be  provided  by  such 
siielters.  so  how  can  we  expect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  do  anything  to 
protect  them.selves  when  we  ourselves, 
given  in  the  budget  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, requested  by  the  administration, 
by  the  President  by  the  Director  of  Civil 
and  l>efense  Mobilization  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  tiie  Budget,  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  sinke  these  sums 
out' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  on  a  point  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  m  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary message  to  the  ("on^^ress.  stressed 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  BALDWIN  I  am  offering  just 
one  amendment  for  one  building  If 
there  is  any  place  where  it  is  needed 
it  is  in  the  building  ad'oining  the  White 
House.  Ii  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
deal  with  realities,  and  we  should  get  a 
building  constructed  which  has  every 
falloui  protection  so  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  caanot  point  to  us 
and  say  if  we  are  not  any  more  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  these  United 
States,  then  why  .shot. Id  thev  be  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  l!iat  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  tiis  paragiaph  end 
in  5  minutes,  with  the  last  3  minutes 
reserved   for  the  comin'ttee 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from 
Texas  :> 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr 
Thomas  I. 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  re- 
spect our  friend  from  California  He  is 
a  very  active  and  valuable  Member  of 
ttii.'-  body  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving him  and  having  him  advise  us 
in  the  subcommittee  on  several  occa- 
sions. As  I  remarked  one  time  before 
the  subcommittee,  if  I  ever  get  into 
trouble.  I  will  call  him  as  my  lawyer. 
He  IS  a  very  persuasive  advocate 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  he  seeks  to 
do  here  is  add  $1.2  million  for  a  $24 
million  building,  using  round  figures,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  my  humble 
judgment,  it  is  $12  million  thrown  away. 
and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  dis- 
pute that  statement  here  Talk  about 
protecting  11,000  people  in  that  one 
building  8  or  9  stories  high  It  cannot 
be  any  higher  than  that  on  account  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  The  whole  building  will 
not  hold  11.000  people  How  are  you 
going  to  get  11,000  people  on  8  floors 
down  in  the  basement'  All  it  does  is 
simply  add  a  few  more  toilet  facilities 
and  maybe  make  the  walls  3  or  4  inches 
thicker  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration did  not  ask  for  that  T^,ey 
are  the  construction  exDert.s  of  yciur 
Government  They  did  not  ask  for  it 
No;  the  OCDM  has  an  ear  in  the  White 
House  They  asked  for  it  not  the  con- 
struction department  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  that  Get  them  on  the 
phone,  and  they  will  tell  you  they  were 
told  to  ask  for  it  It  is  not  going  to  af- 
ford any  protection  Is  it  for  blast? 
Why,  of  course  not  Nobody  will  tell 
you  that  this  kind  of  extra  construction 
work  IS  going  to  be  any  protection  should 
a  bomb  blast  occur  No  one  contends 
that.  Do  we  know  where  the  bomb  is 
going  to  falP  Do  we  know  which  way 
the  wind  is  going  to  be  blowing  w^en 
it  does  fall?  If  it  falls  in  the  opr>osite 
direction,  this  building  will  not  do  s.ny 
good.  Suppose  it  is  at  nighttune 
Where  are  these  Federal  employees  go- 
ing to  be?  They  are  not  going  to  be  in 
that  building.  After  all  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  puttinE  this  in  build- 
ings in  your  town  or  my  town  Whj-  is 
it  so  important  here?  It  is  not  going 
to  do  any  good    it  is  just  wasting  morey 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  door  is  going  to  be 
kicked  wide  open  to  others,  is  it  nof 

The  CHjMRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr   Baldwin V 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPERATING    EXPENSES      NATIONAL     ARCHIVES     AND 
RECORDS    SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  vlth 
Federal  records  management  and  related  ac- 
tivities as  provided  by  law  including  re- 
imbursement for  security  guard  services, 
and  contractual  services  incident  to  move- 
ment or  disposal  of  records.  »14  OOOOOO 

Mr.  BELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  woid 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
of   the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 


Is  the  amount  set  out  in  the  bill  of  $12 
billion  for  NASA  sufficient  to  continue 
Project  Rover,  the  nuclear  propulsion 
vehicle"-' 

Mr,  THOMAS  We  are  not  interfer- 
ing with  that  a  bit. 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON.  Some  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  solid  fuel  re.'^earch  and  develop- 
ment. It  will  not  hold  that  back,  either. 
will  it? 

Mr  THOMAS  May  1  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  from  California  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting with  the  military  gentlemen  the 
other  day.  and  Mr.  McN.^M.^RA  was  there, 
and  they  are  going  to  the  solid  propel- 
lant  pha.se  for  the  big  booster.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  bigger  than  anything  we 
ever  had  At  that  time  there  was  per- 
haps $75  or  ?8u  million  involved,  and 
over  the  long  run  a  figure  in  excess  of 
perhaps  $300  million  on  that  one  thing. 
So  there  is  not   the  slightest  conflict 

Mr  FULTON.  If  the  gentlemim  will 
yield  In  the  1961  budget  there  wiis  only 
$3  million  in  N.^S.'\'s  budget  for  solid 
fuel  research  while  there  was  $60  mil- 
lion for  liquid  fuel  research,  I  had  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  increase  the  ad- 
ministration figure  from  $8  milLon  to 
$18  million  for  solid  fuel.  My  point  is 
this;  Some  of  us.  including  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  on  our  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  feel 
that  for  peacetime  purposes  solid  fuel 
should  be  likewise  emphasized,  as  well 
as  on  the  military  level.  We  should  have 
this  research  and  development.  So  we 
are  really  asking  here.  Are  you  sure  that 
this  solid  fuel  research  under  NASA  will 
go  ahead  full  speed  and  will  not  be  held 
back'"'  Because  we  certainly  need  a  big 
booster 

Mr.  THOMAS  In  the  final  analysis 
the  research  program  is  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation I  think  those  good  and 
great  scientist.*  we  have  over  there,  who 
are  ver>-  able,  have  the  authority  to 
SF)end  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars 
for  that  purpose 

Mr  JONAS  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hearings  beginning  on  page 
1084  in  volume  II,  at  which  point  we 
begin  discussion  of  solid  and  liquid  pro- 
pellants  If  you  gentlemen  have  not  had 
an  oi)ix)rtunity  to  read  that  I  hope  you 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  FULTON  With  reference  to  the 
cut  of  $37,536,000,  and  without  its  being 
specified  where  the  cut  is.  some  of  us 
want  to  make  sure  it  is  not  occurring  on 
some  of  these  vital  fuel  programs  such 
as  the  Rover  program  or  the  solid  fuel 
propulsion  program  that  may  be  so  very 
vital  to  get  the  big  booster  for  the  U.S. 
effort 

Mr.  YATES  In  the  last  analysis  this 
is  the  decision  of  NASA  We  went  into 
it  very  carefully.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  advocates  of  the  solid  fuel  pro- 
gram on  the  subcommittee  as  well  We 
tried  to  see  if  we  could  not  make  ad- 
vances in  the  solid  fuel  program.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  up  to  the  admin- 
istration. 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Referring  back  to  the 
Rover  program,  which  is  the  atomic- 
power-propelled  vehicle.  I  remember 
quite  well  that  the  administration  in  its 
original  request  asked  for  a  substantial 
r.mount  m.ore  than  the  committee  au- 
thorized. I  notice  the  total  amount  you 
authorized  is  less  than  they  asked  for. 
Will  the  chairman  refer  to  the  pan  he 
has  listed  as  the  amount  for  the  Rover 
program?  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
final  decision  may  be  in  NASA,  but  at 
some  point  there  must  be  .some  figure 
you  have  accepted  as  reasonable. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  did  set  out  a 
figure,  and  it  is  their  figure,  not  ours. 
This  $800  million  for  the  research  pro- 
gram is  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 
There  is  aJso  another  supplemental  for 
$549  million  that  has  just  been  submitted 
and  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider;  I  imagine  part  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  for  that.  Under  the  law 
they  could  spend  the  whole  $800  million 
as  they  want  to.  They  are  going  ahead 
and  doing  research. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apropos  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
concerning  solid  fuel,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr  Webb  in  response  to  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  concernint;  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Brunetti  before  the 
Brooks  committee. 

This  paragraph  begins  on  page  1088. 
volume  2  of  the  hearings,  I  would  like 
to  read  this  into  the  Record,  so  that  the 
Record  will  show  what  Mr,  Webb  said: 

Mr  Webb,  I  think  your  concern  for  mov- 
ing as  rapidly  as  Dr  Brunetti  Indicates  he 
would  like  to  move  will  be  answered  In  large 
par:  by  the  additional  recommendations 
which  will  be  made  by  President  Kennedy 
shortly,  and  which  will  Include  the  be.st  judg- 
ment of  the  best  minds  we  have  In  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  the  N.\i3A,  the  best 
judgment  of  a  booster  parcel  convened  by  Dr, 
Wlesner,  scientific  adviser  to  the  President, 
Indeed,  all  of  those  concerned  with  m.ikmf; 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  our  space  effort. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Dr  Brunetti  will  be 
incorporated  in  one  form  or  another  In  this 
national  space  efTort,  but  I  do  not  believe  a 
concentrated  one-shot  type  of  effort  aimed 
at  any  speclftc  year,  such  as  1965.  will  be 
recomm.ended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  FULTON  On  page  1082  where 
Mr.  Webb  said  with  reference  to  solid 
^uel — "I  think  we  had  $100  million  in 
1961."  He  was  wrong.  It  wa.'?  .S3  100,000. 
Then  when  Mr.  Dryden,  the  Deputv  Di- 
rector of  NASA,  on  page  1089  said  that 
the  committee  added  an  additional  $15 
million— we  did  not.  We  added  $10  mil- 
lion because  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  upped  the  $3  1  million  figure  for 
sohd  fuels  to  $8  1  million  and  it  made 
the  toui  then  $18  1  million.  There  wa,s 
an  amendment  for  $50  million  additional 
before    our    Science    and    Astronautics 


Committee  which  was  defeated  So  the 
present  total  is  $18.1  milhon  for  solid 
fuels,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
with  reference  to  these  big  boosters,  we 
are  not  cutting  them  out  by  this  bill- 
that  IS  all  I  want  to  do. 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  am  sure  tliere  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  cut  that  and.  in  fact,  we  believe 
that  research  should  go  forward  on  solid 
as  well  as  liquid  propellants. 

Mr,  P^ULTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  compliment  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ALL      AANCES   AND   QTTICT.  FACILmrS  TOR   FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  838).  $300,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  such  sum*  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
(a)  and  (e)  of  such  Act. 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  get  some 
information  from  the  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  allowances  and  oflBce  fa- 
cilities for  former  Presidents.  I  find 
that  thf^  committee  gave  the  subject  the 
once-over  very  lightly.  There  are  only 
a  few  words  of  question  and  answer 
te.stimony  printed  in  the  hearings  on 
thks  matter.  Then  the  committee  went 
off  the  record  and.  of  course.  I  can- 
not tell  what  happens  off  the  record. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  about  the 
increase  in  this  appropriation,  and  how 
we  are  getting  along  with  this  retire- 
ment fund  for  former  Presidents?  I 
will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  opposed  the 
authorizing  legislation,  as  the  gentle- 
man probably  knows. 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Yes.  Let  me  say,  for 
1961  you  had  $250,000.  This  year  you 
have  $300,000  for  the  simple  reason  that 
our  distinguished  former  President.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  has  only  been  retired 
for  6  months.  So  it  will  go  up  next 
year  for  the  full  year  basis  by  $50,000. 
Here  is  the  way  the  money  goes.  Each 
one  of  the  three  former  Presidents  gets 
$25,000  salary.  You  have  two  living 
widows  who  get  $10,000  each. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  amounts  to 
$95,000, 

Mr  THOMAS.  Then  you  have  $50,000 
for  each  of  the  Presidents  for  staff  sal- 
aries. You  have  $30,000  for  office  space. 
That  is  an  open  end  proposition.  There 
is  no  limit  under  the  law  as  to  what  they 
can  spend  for  office  space  but  I  do  not 
think  a  distinguished  ex-President  is 
going  to  violate  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. There  is  the  office  rent  for  three 
of  them  and  this  year  it  amounts  to 
$30,000.  The  act  was  clarified  some  30 
to  60  days  ago  right  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  accepted  the  explanations. 
Heretofore  they  have  not  been  paid  for 
telephone  calls  £ind  Western  Union  serv- 
ice and  so  forth.  Now  they  are.  So  in 
all  probability,  it  will  come  in  amount- 
ing to  about  $13,300.  That  is  the  way 
the  $300,000  is  made  up.  Those  are  the 
details. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  providing 
them  with  or  will  be  providing  them  this 
year  with  all  of  the  good  thmgs  of  life 


although  they  made  no  contribution  to 
thus  retirement;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Except  an  automo- 
bile— that  IS  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Etoes  former  Piesi- 
dent  Eisenhower  have  a  miUtary  or 
civilian  staff'' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  understand  under 
the  law  he  has  no  military  advantages 
other  than  perhaps  medicine;  therefore 
the  staff  in  his  office  is  completely  civil- 
ian and  comes  out  of  this  appropriation 
If  he  has  military  their  salary  costs 
would  be  deducted  from  this  allowance. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  notice  there  was  a  fire 
in  his  Gettysburg  office  the  other  day 
That  fire  was  in  the  son's  ofBce      Does 
the  gentleman  know  if  that  offlc  Is  a 
part  of  the  staffing  expense? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade,  but 
I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  One 
other  question:  You  are  having  an  awful 
time  killing  off  the  old  Reconstruction 
P.nance  Corporation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  that  Is  a  collec- 
tion business.    That  is  all  it  Is  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
thmk  that  next  year  we  might  write 
it  off  so  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  have 
to  carry  this  thing  any  further  after  all 
these  years? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  do  not  want  to 
write  it  off  because  the  money  they  are 
collecting  runs  into  the  millions  Some 
of  those  notes  will  run  for  10  or  15  years 
yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  this  liquidation 
process  down  about  the  size  where  some 
agency  of  the  Government  could  take  It 
over  and  absorb  the  administrative 
costs,  take  over  further  liquidation  of 
the  assets? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  might  absorb  the 
cost 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. We  might  be  able  to  work  it  out. 
There  are  still  assets  to  collect. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

INTERSTATE     COMMESCX     COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  the  employment  of  special 
counsel;  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (S  US  C.  66a); 
and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  forty-two  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  of  which  thirty-six 
shall  be  for  replacement  only;  $21,950,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $1,696,700  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
railroad  safety  activities  and  not  less  than 
$1,129,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  locomotive  inspection 
acUvities:  Provided.  That  Joint  Board  mem- 
bers and  cooperating  State  commissioners 
may  use  Government  transportation  requests 
when  traveling  In  connection  with  their 
duties  as  such. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Hoitman  of 
Michigan:  Page  29.  line  19,  after  the  colon 
strike  out  the  balance  of  that  line  and  lines 
20,  21,  and  22. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  is  offered 
primarily  perhaps  to  ^et  a  little  informa- 
tion. Will  the  chain lan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee please  answer.  Who  are  these 
State  commi.ssioners?  And  w  hat  do  they 
do?  "Transportation  requests  for  travel- 
ing in  connection  with  their  duties" 
Just  what  requests  does  that  include  and 
for  what  puri>ose? 

Mr.  THOMAS,  In  the  gentleman's 
State  and  in  my  State  and  others  there 
are  no  utility-reguliting  agencie.s  In 
our  State  we  call  it  the  railroad  com- 
mission. They  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
railroads  Suppose  'he  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  asked  the  railroad 
commissioners  to  come  to  Washington 
or  work  on  some  matter.  They  are  trav- 
eling on  official  public  business. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but 
where  do  ihey  go.  anc.  why? 

Mr  THOMAS.  Sujipose  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  interested  in  the 
regulation  of  railroads,  wanted  them  to 
come  here  for  a  conference. 

If  they  ride  on  the  lailroad,  and  if  they 
made  that  request,  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  Uansjxirtation, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
railroads  would  carry  them  without 
charge? 

No  answer?  Does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  for  that? 

Again  no  answer? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlf^man  yield? 

Mr  THOM.VS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  because  I  yielded 
to  him  he  may  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  teg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr,  HOFP'MAN  cf  Michi?;an,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  F>oint  of  order.  It 
has  become  customaiy  here — and  I  only 
make  this  because  h  iving  served  under 
Speaker  Byrnes,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  dignity  who  said  there  was  a  rule 
in  effect — that  Memt-ers  had  to  address 
the  Chair  or  the  Speaker  before  making 
a  request  that  the  Member  speaking 
could  yield  to  anyone.     Is  that  right? 

The  CHAIRMAN  ^Mr  Bollino. 
That  is  the  rule  ard  practice  of  the 
House  and  Committe-* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Pardon 
me.  then  I  had  not  noticed  that  the 
practice  was  being  observed. 

Ml-  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  .f  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Hoffman.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this 
request. 

Mr.  HARRIS  No*-  I  am  going  to 
make  a  p)oint  of  order 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  cannot  yield  any  more  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  want  to 
address  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  If 
he  assures  me  this  is  all  right  I  will  be 
iiappy  to  withdraw  m  ^-  amendment. 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  FULTON.  The  previous  point  of 
order  has  neither  been  ruled  on  nor 
withdrawn 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  thaf 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
answer  the  question.  The  Chair  made 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  rules 
and  practice.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan   !Mr,  Hoffman]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order.  The 
gentleman  is  using  the  term  "Arkansas  " 
when  it  is  "Arkansas  " 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  permit  me  to  apologize  Ever 
since  that  little  incident  at  Little  Rock 
where  troops  were  sent  in,  I  have  been 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  status  of 
the  city  or  the  State.  If  outsiders 
would  stay  at  home,  the  people  in  our 
cities  and  States  would  get  along  all 
right. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFT^AN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr,  THOMAS  May  I  say  in  my 
humble  judgment  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this.  Suppose  the  Interstate  Corn- 
merer  Commission  asks  the  r>eople  of 
the  gentleman's  great  State  o  come 
here  or  work  on  a  problem  in  interstate 
commerce;  it  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  to  pay  their 
railroad  fare,  that  is  all. 

Mr,  HOFTTkiAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  record  left  as  it  is  regarding  this 
item.  This  is  an  impHDrtant  item,  and 
one  necessary  through  tradition  as  the 
gentleman,  the  very  able,  learned  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  sulxrom- 
mittee.  has  indicate,  to  bring  the  State 
commissioners  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. However,  under  the  law.  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  there  is  a  proce- 
dure where  in  the  case  of  an  extension 
of  service  or  an  application  for  common 
carrier  service  in  a  given  area,  where 
two  or  more  States  are  involved  mem- 
bers of  the  State  commLssion  are  se- 
lected to  meet  and  go  into  the  applica- 
tion for  extension  of  service  into  those 
areas.  The  three-State  board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions which  come  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  Commi.ssion  s 
advice,  counsel  and  consideration. 

The  items  here  involved,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  and  I  am  sure  I  am  correct,  are 
to  take  care  of  the  necessary  ex^xn.s^s  of 
the  State  commissions  wlien  they  are 
appropriately  appointed  as  boards  on  an 
application  of  this  kind  involving  :;  or 
more  States  in  the  area.  That  is  what 
this  item  is  for,  and  it  is  very  impori;ant 
that  it  be  retained 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chaiiTnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    F"oreign   Commerce   for 


his  very  fine  explanation.  He  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  learned  Members  of  this 
House  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr  Chairman  since  this  question  of 
transportation  came  up  I  want  to  take 
the  time  to  report  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  out  some  $2.26  billion  a 
year  on  transF>ortation.  There  might 
be  some  question  whether  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  transportation 
business  This  should  settle  that  point 
because  $2.26  billion  is  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  tickets  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
pay  for. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  this  is 
the  pas3  business  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  the  passes,  or  what  is 
tlie  situation? 

Mr.  JONAS.  My  comment  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  that  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee:  Are  we 
going  back  to  the  old  days  of  the  rail- 
roads where  the  railroads  issued  passes 
to  politicians  and  others? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  They  do  not  get 
a  raihoad  pass.  This  is  a  Government 
travel  order,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pays  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.THONL\S,    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SELECTIVE    SEBVICI    SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  as  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (62 
Stat.  604).  as  amended,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946  (5  use  55a^:  not  to  exceed  $62,000 
for  the  National  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board;  and  $19,000  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Physicians. 
Dentists,  and  Allied  Specialists;  $33,670,000: 
Proi'ided.  That  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  President  may  exempt  this  appropriation 
from  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed, whenever  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
necessary  In  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  "Selective 
Service"  causes  me  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  if  there  is  any  money 
in  any  way  in  this  bill  for  tlie  so-called 
Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Not  a  dime;  not  a 
penny. 

Mr   GROSS      I  thank  the  gentiem.an. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

coNsrarcnoN    or    HospriAL    and    domiciliakt 

FACiLrrn.s 
For  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities,  for 
planning  and  for  major  alterations  improve- 
ments, and  repairs  and  extending  any  of  the 
facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  or  for  any  of  the 
purposes    set    forth    In    sections    5001,    5002, 
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and  5004.  title  38.  United  States  Oxle,  $70.- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  the  limUation  under  the  head 
"Hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities"  In  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1957, 
on  the  amount  available  for  technical  serv- 
ices for  replacement  of  the  general  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  at  Nashville.  Tennes- 
see. Is  reduced  from  "$1,500,000"  to  "$921,- 
600 

Mr    TEAGUE  of   Texas      Mr    Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Teague  of 
Texas  On  page  37.  lines  17  and  18,  strike 
out  "$70.000  000  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•  $75  000, OOO" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  country  we  have  171  VA 
hospitals  with  an  investment  of  about 
S2  billion.  Back  m  1947  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  betjan 
trying  to  replace  the  old  hospitals,  which 
were  girls'  schools,  hotels,  old  temporary 
installations  that  were  built  during 
World  War  11  and  others  that  were  over 
70  years  old.  Every  year  something 
happens  so  that  this  money  is  denied. 
In  n50  Korea  came  along  and  they  said 
we  cannot  afford  it  Sputnik  came 
along  and  they  said  we  cannot  afford  it. 
Finally,  in  the  last  administration,  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  we  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  a  minimum 
of  $900  million  was  needed  to  put  our 
hospital  program  in  shape  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  administra- 
tion agreed  that  they  would  recom- 
mend $75  million  each  year  for  12  years. 
Now.  this  was  a  minimum  amount  they 
thought  we  had  to  use  to  put  this  hospi- 
tal plan  in  shape. 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  this 
year  recommended  $75  million.  The 
administration  agreed  to  $75  million. 
.  After  this  amount  was  agreed  upon  and 
placed  in  the  budget,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  policy  of  fallout  shelters,  so 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  neces- 
sity said  that  they  would  use  some  of 
this  money  for  fallout  shelters. 

If  you  read  the  report  on  paee  17 
under  "Construction  of  Hospital  and 
Domiciliary  Facilities.  "  which  report 
shows  that  they  cut  $5  million,  the  last 
sentence  reads: 

Funds  requested  for  the  Incorporation  of 
fallout  shelters  In  project-s  have  been 
deleted 

Well,  I  am  sure  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  not  use  a  penny  of  this 
money  for  fallout  shelters  if  this  Con- 
gress indicates  they  do  not  want  them 
to.  This  $75  million  was  a  budget  item 
under  our  construction  program  for  vet- 
erans hospitals. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  hospitals,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  something  about  hospitals. 
there  are  two  documents  to  tell  you 
every  detail  in  every  hospital  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  exactly  what 
the  situation  is.  and  I  think  i  speak 
for  every  member  of  the  committee  when 
I  say  It  is  nece.ssary  to  put  this  $75  mil- 
lion in  the  bill,  and  this  is  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  nece.ssary. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. This  hospital  program  has  been 
very  carefully  studied  throughout  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  feel  that  the  figure 
of  $75  million  is  the  minimum  necessary 
for  this  year.  I  urge  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  figure  of  $900 
million  referred  to  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  was 
arrived  at  because  this  very  subcom^mit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
came  in  and  criticized  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  not  having  a  definite 
program.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  subcommittee  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  ;ind  all  persons  interested  agreed 
to  this  12-year  program. 

Last  year  there  was  an  effort  to  cut 
this  appropriation  by  about  $35  million, 
and  the  Congress  said  they  would  not  go 
along  with  that.  This  year  they  have 
tried  to  cut  it  by  $5  million.  Certainly, 
if  these  hospitals  are  to  be  kept  up  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  veterans  of  this  country  the 
service  they  must  have  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion have  for  this  year  and  for  the  next 
10  years  $75  million  a  year  for  this  con- 
struction program.  I  certainly  urge  that 
this  program  be  approved  and  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  my  chairman,  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  If  we  are  to  have  a  planned 
program,  not  just  a  feast-or-famine  pro- 
gram, but  one  where  we  can  do  justice 
to  the  veterans,  we  should  cross  party 
lines  and  go  ahead  with  this  program. 
I  agree  that  we  should  have  the  $75  mil- 
lion a  year  for  this  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  restore  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  appropria- 
tion the  $5  million  cut  by  the  committee 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities. 
I  am  surprised  at  this  action  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  since  that 
committee  participated  in  developing  the 
long-range  modernization,  replacement 
and  repair  program  under  which  the 
Veterans'  Admini.'^tration  is  operated.  In 
1956  the  report  of  the  committee.  No. 
304.  which  accompanied  H  R  5240.  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
for  1956.  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities;  The 
committee  considered  a  budget  estimate  of 
$13,815,000  for  this  Item  and  has  Increased 
this  amount  to  $30  million.  During  hear- 
ings   the    administrator    testified    that    the 


Veterans'  Administration  was  currently  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  hospital  facilities  to 
determine  what  hospitals  should  be  replaced 
and  which  hospitals  need  extensive  moderni- 
zation. The  results  of  the  surveys  are  al- 
ready startling.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  ready  to  move  now  and  requested 
$20  million  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
this  year  for  the  program,  which  was  denied 
The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  there  Is  no 
need  for  delaying  this  program  because  a 
great  amount  of  work  will  have  to  be  done. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  modernization  of 
older  hospitals  Is  to  bring  the  present  plant 
up  to  date  Instead  of  building  new  and 
additional  hospitals.  Much  money  can  be 
saved  by  modernizing  rather  than  having  a 
new  hoepltal  construction  program. 

The  committee  again  commented  in 
its  report.  No.  1543.  which  accompanied 
H.R.  11574.  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1959.  as  follows: 

The  committee  cannot  understand  why  It 
Is  taking  so  long  to  make  any  progress  with 
the  hospital  renovation  program.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
The  unobligated  balance  of  construction 
funds  at  the  present  time  is  $144  million. 
It  will  be  $106  million  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1959  The  committee  will  expect 
an  Increased  number  of  projects  to  proceed 
Into  construction  without  delay  and  will  re- 
view  the   situation   further   next    year. 

House  Report  No.  350  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  accompanied 
H.R.  7040.  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1960.  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  committee  for  several  years  has  urged 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  accelerate  Its 
modernization  and  replacement  program  and 
the  Increase  approved  In  the  bill  will  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  move  sig- 
nificantly  ahead 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  have  given  this  matter  their  at- 
tention and  conducted  exhaustive  sur- 
veys. As  a  result  of  tliis  work,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  a  12-year  modernization 
program  at  a  cost  which  will  ultimately 
exceed  $900  million.  The  $75  million 
recommended  in  the  budget  was  the  sec- 
ond installation  on  this  long-range  pro- 
gram. It  was  from  this  amount  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  cut  the  $5 
million. 

In  1959  the  Veterans'  Administration 
completed  a  much  needed  study  to  deter- 
mine the  approximate  cost  of  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  hospitals  con- 
structed prior  to  World  War  II  to  meet 
acceptable  standards  of  modern  medical 
care.  This  study  established  the  urgent 
need  for  modernizing  72  hospitals  and 
replacing  an  additional  15  of  the  171 
hospitals  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion system.  The  age  of  these  hospitals 
ranges  to  over  70  years.  The  cost  of  re- 
storing these  facilities  to  an  adequate 
physical  and  functional  condition  to 
meet  minimum  medical  standards  was 
estimated  at  $900  million. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  a  $900  mil- 
lion 12-year  program  was  approved  by 
the  President.  His  budget  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1961  requested  $75  million 
for  the  first  installment  of  the  12-year 
program.  Congress  appropriated  these 
funds  and  the  long-range  moderniza- 
tion program  was  started.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  used  the  money 
appropriated  in  1961  to  begin  construe - 
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tlon  of  new  hospitals  a:  Martinez,  Calif.; 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  and  ^Va5hinpton.  DC: 
in  addition  to  many  modernization  proj- 
ects at  other  hospitals  This  reflects  real 
progress  in  the  imple  nentation  of  this 
program. 

The  President  in  his  fiscal  year  1962 
budget  has  requested  the  second  install- 
ment of  $75  million  to  proceed  \^ith  this 
12-year  long-range  plan  This  request 
provides  fund.«;  for  the  construction  of  a 
1.264-bed  replrn  'ment  hospital  at  Wood, 
Wis.,  and  a  500-bed  new  hospital  at 
Charleston.  SC  ;  planning  of  a  580-bed 
new  hospital  at  Atlanta.  Ga  ;  and  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  a  960-bed  hospital  at 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  In  addition.  $38.7 
million  has  been  requested  for  modern- 
ization projects  at   other  stations. 

The  continuation  of  this  $75  million 
annual  appropriation  is  basic  in  accom- 
plishing the  lontr-rar.ge  modernization 
plan  to  provide  adequate  h(>sp:tal  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  vct<:ran.s  U.roughout 
our  country.  For  many  years  the  level 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
struction program  has  been  subject  to 
changes  of  economic  <x)nditions  and  the 
lack  of  a  firm  program  plan.  Each  ad- 
justment In  the  apprDpriation  level  re- 
sults in  a  clierkerbosrd  adjustment  of 
specific  projects  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next  through  subsequent  fiscal  year 
programs 

The  acceptance  of  this  12-year  long- 
range  plan  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
first  $75  million  increment  in  fiscal  year 
1961  has  established  "-his  program  on  a 
sound  brvsis  Any  re<luction  in  the  ap- 
propriation level  below  the  Presidents 
request  will  again  amse  checkerboard 
adjustments  and  rest. Rant  shppaees  of 
programed  proiert,*:  t-iroutrhout  the  12- 
year  program  The  advantages  inherent 
in  the  long-ran>:e  plan  t*-)  provide  modern 
hospital  farllilies  fcir  our  veterans  will 
be  lost 

In  the  fiscal  year  1962  budeet.  $876- 
000  was  included  to  provide  for  fallout 
protection  in  all  new  construction  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  r>olicy. 
although  funds  were  not  included  in  the 
long-range  plan  for  this  purjxi.se.  The 
appropriation  bill  as  reported  would 
preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  fallout 
construction.  This  limitation  on  the  use 
of  funds  for  fallout  consti  uction.  how- 
ever, should  have  no  effect  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  construction 
appropriation  level  as  funds  for  this 
purpose  were  not  included  in  the  long- 
rantze  plan  and  there  arc  other  projects 
in  the  $900  million  program  for  which 
this  money  Is  needed. 

The  $5  million  reduction  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
"Construction  of  Hospital  and  Domicili- 
ary Facilities  "  appropriation  should  be 
restored  so  that  modernization  of  the 
VA  hospital  system  can  p.oceed  accord- 
ing to  the  present  long-range  program 
without  further  delay. 

CXJNSTKUCnON    OF    HOSPrTAL     KtfD    DOMICILIAET 

rAciLmxs 

This  appropriation  provides  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities and  becomes  available  for  use 
after  Presidential  approval  of  individual 
projects  or  groups  of  projects.  The  fa- 
cilities Include  new  and  replacement  hos- 
pitals and   domiciliaries.   acquisition  of 


sites,  modernization  of  and  other 
Improvement.*;  at  existing  facilities — in- 
cluding regional  offices  and  supply 
depots — and  fixed  and  initial  portable 
equipment. 

This  amount  Is  the  second  increment 
of  an  orderly  12 -year  program  for  re- 
placement and  modernization  of  our  ex- 
isting hospital  facilities  for  the  foUow- 
inrr  projects  and  programs: 

Replacement  Charleston.  S.C:  Wcod. 
Wis  :  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Modernization:  Battle  Creek.  Mich.; 
Coatesville.  Pa.;  Danville,  111.:  .Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Hariison.  Mo:nt.: 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Knoxville.  Iowa:  Lake 
City,  Fla.;  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Los  Angdes. 
Calif;  Montrose.  N.Y  ;  New  Orleans.  1-a  ; 
Oteen.  N.C.;  Palo  Alto.  Calif.;  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Sepulveda,  Calif,;  Togus.  Ma:ne; 
Tuskegee,  Ala.;  and  White  River  Junc- 
tion. Vt. 

Other  improvements  program :  Albstny. 
NY.:  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  ;  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Brecksviiie.  Oiiio; 
Buffalo.  N.'Y  ;  Butler,  Pa.:  Canandaigua. 
NY.:  Chicago.  111.;  Cincinnati.  Oliio: 
Dallas.  Tex  ;  Denver.  Colo;  Erie.  Pa.; 
Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak.;  Indianapolis,  I:id.: 
Iron  Mountain.  Mich  ;  Louisville.  Ky.: 
Omaha.  Nebr.;  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  PrDVi- 
dence  R.I.;  Saginaw.  Mich.;  Rait  Lake 
Citv.  Utah:  Seattle.  Wash.:  Syracuse. 
NY.;  Wilmington.  Del.;  and  var.ous 
stations. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  see  this  appropriation  in  this 
bill  and  I  hope  the  Teague  amendment 
will  be  adopted  increasing  this  api)ro- 
pnation  to  $75  miUion. 

A  contmued  improvement  in  our  vet- 
erans hospital  facilities  is  a  consi.ant 
necessity.  This  appropriation  will  make 
possible  Uie  construction  of  a  new  vet- 
erans hospital  at  Charleston.  S.C.  "-This 
hospital  will  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Medical  College. 
It  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  our  vet- 
erans program  in  South  Carolina. 

We  have  many  veterans  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  hospitalization.  South  Caro- 
Ima  has  less  beds  per  capita  than  any 
State  in  the  Union.  We  desperately  need 
this  hospital  in  Charleston  and  this  bill 
will  provide  $11,200,000  for  ii&  const'uc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BPXL  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1959  the 
Veterans'  Admmistration  completed  a 
much  needed  study  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  hospitals  constructed  prior 
to  World  War  II  to  meet  acceptable 
standards  of  modern  medical  care.  This 
survey  established  the  urgent  need  for 
modernizing  72  hospitals  and  replacing 
an  additional  15  of  the  171  hospitals  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  syst^em 
The  age  of  these  hospitals  ranges  to  over 
70  years.  The  cost  of  restoring  these  fa- 
cilities to  an  adequate  physical  and 
functional  condition  to  meet  minimum 
medical  standards  was  estimated  at 
$900  million. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  a  $900  mil- 
lion 12 -year  program  was  approved  by 
the  President.  His  budget  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1961  requested  $75  million 
for    the    first    installment    of    the    12- 


year  program  Congress  appropriated 
these  funds  and  the  long-range  modern- 
ization program  was  started  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  used  the 
money  appropriated  in  1961  to  beam 
construction  of  new  hospitals  at  Mar- 
tinez. Calif.;  Cleveland.  Ohio:  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  in  addition  to  many  mod- 
ernization projects  at  other  hospitals. 
This  reflects  real  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 

The  President  in  his  fiscal  year  1962 
budeet  has  requested  the  second  install- 
ment of  $75  million  to  proceed  with  this 
12-year  long-range  plan.  This  request 
provides  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
1.264-bed  replacement  hospital  at  Wood, 
Wis.,  and  a  500-bed  new  hospital  at 
Charleston,  S.C;  planning  of  a  580-bed 
new  hospital  at  Atlanta,  Ga.:  and  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  a  960-bed  hospital  at 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  In  addition,  $38.7 
m.illion  has  been  requested  for  modern- 
ization projects  at  other  stations. 

The  continuation  of  this  $75  million 
annual  appropriation  is  basic  in  ac- 
complishing the  long-range  moderniza- 
tion plan  to  provide  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  the  care  of  veterans 
throughout  our  country.  For  many 
years  the  level  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration construction  program  has  been 
subject  to  changes  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  lack  of  a  firm  program 
plan.  Each  adjustment  in  the  appro- 
priation level  re.'^ults  in  a  checkerboard 
adjustment  of  specific  projects  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next  through  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  programs. 

The  acceptance  of  this  12 -year  long- 
range  plan  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
first  $75  million  mcrement  m  fiscal  year 
1961  has  established  this  propram  on  a 
sound  basis  Any  reduction  in  the  ap- 
propriation level  below  the  President's 
request  will  again  cause  checkerboard 
adjustments  and  resultant  slippages  of 
programed  projects  throughout  the  12- 
year  program.  The  advantagt?s  in- 
herent in  the  long-ran^e  plan  to  pro- 
vide modem  hospital  facilities  lor  oui' 
veterans  will  be  lost. 

The  $5  million  reduction  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
"Construction  of  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities"  appropriation  should  be 
restored  so  that  modernization  of  the 
VA  hospital  system  can  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  present  long-range  program 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  to  restore  $5  million  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  construc- 
tion of  hospital  and  domicilia'->-  facili- 
ties offered  by  'he  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  am  uniquely  familiar  with  the  genesis 
of  this  program  designed  to  bring  the 
best  possible  planning  techniques  to  the 
vast  VA  hospital  construction  mission, 
for  I  was  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  prior  to  my  election  to 
this  body  The  program  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  every  veterans  organization. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  tlie  pro- 
posal to  phase  out  an  estimated  $900  mil- 
lion VA   construction  program   over   12 
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years,  at  the  rate  of  $75  million  an- 
nually was  discussed  with,  and  approved 
by  the  Bm-eau  of  the  Budget,  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  was.  of  course,  sup- 
ported in  the  budget  request  submitted 
by  President  Kennedy  So.  m  a  real 
sense,  this  is  a  matter  with  total  biparti- 
san and  universal  support,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  long-range  program  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year 

I  can  assure  you  gentlemen  that  this 
long-range  plan  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  designed  to  bring  order 
and  precise  planning  to  the  mammoth 
problem  of  maintaining  and  replacing 
the  physical  plants  and  equipment  of 
the  VA  hospital  system — the  largest  hos- 
pital system  in  the  United  States.  It 
permits  sound  planning,  and  it  has  de- 
signed int-o  it  a  flexibility  to  cope  with 
the  shifting  veteran  population  and  med- 
ical needs.  This  plan  represents  the 
dedicated  effort  and  creative  thinking 
of  hospital  construction  experts  in  and 
out  of  Government,  and  it  should  not 
be  impaired  by  curtailing  the  funds  re- 
quired to  underwrite  its  successful  in- 
stallation. I  speak  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  from  the  strong  personal 
conviction,  based  on  my  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  VA  staff,  that 
the  program  requested  by  that  agency  is 
soundly  conceived  and  will  result  in  an 
orderly  and  effective  and  vital  hospital 
modernization  and  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  m  10  minutes,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray  ] . 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  was  a 
service  officer  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for 
many  years,  and  have  been  very  familiar 
with  the  hospital  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  It  is  a  very  fine 
program.  I  know  that  the  amount  that 
is  asked  here.  $75  milhon.  is  a  very  mini- 
mum It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
cut  this  amount,  so  I  wholeheartedly 
join  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague'   in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
RcrDEBusH  ■ 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  reinstate 
the  $5  million  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  veterans  hospitals  and  vet- 
erans domicilary  facilities.  I  remember 
the  condition  our  veterans  hospital  sys- 
tem was  in  about  4  years  ago.  and  I  know 
of  the  great  efforts  for  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation  as  carried  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  his  very  fine  com- 
mittee I  certainly  concur  that  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  the  taxpayers  to 
maintain  this  $75-million-a-year  ex- 
penditure than   to  let  our  hospitals  go 


to  rack  and  ruin  as  we  did  previously 
and  then  attempt  to  renovate  them,  re- 
pair them,  and  place  them  in  operating 
form. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Haley  I. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  oflered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  this  Congress  ought  to  disrupt  an 
orderly  program  here  that  we  thought 
everybody  understood.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
James  C.  Davis  !. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  had  in  Atlanta  before  it  was 
abolished  a  hospital  with  accommoda- 
tions for  650  veteran  patients.  That  was 
eliminated  on  the  promise  that  we  would 
have  established  a  new  500-bed  hospital. 
It  has  never  been  established.  The  en- 
tire area  of  north  Georgia  has  now  only 
a  facility  with  300  beds.  We  are  sorely 
in  need  of  this  500-bed  hospital  which 
was  promised  to  us  before  this  650-bed 
hospital  was  abolished.  It  was  promised 
to  us.  We  need  it.  We  should  have  it. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  Our  situation  in  north  Geor- 
gia is  tragic  as  far  as  the  veterans  are 
concerned.  The  300 -bed  hospital  is 
greatly  overcrowded,  and  is  utterly  in- 
adequate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Thomas). 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
do  a  little  bragging  on  this  subcommit- 
tee. We  started  the  ball  rolling  on  this 
modernization  and  rebuilding  program 
some  7  or  8  years  ago.  A  lot  of  years 
when  it  was  dragging  its  feet  we  went 
$12  or  $15  million  over  the  budget.  So 
we  are  in  the  forefront  pushing  it.  We 
are  not  trying  to  hurt  it. 

Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  listen  to  me  care- 
fully. We  are  going  to  give  you  the  facts. 
This  is  not  going  to  hurt  this  program 
one  bit.  There  are  58  projects  involved 
in  this.  Some  are  for  technical  sei-vices 
and  others  are  $100,000,  5200.000.  $300,- 
000  or  more  for  construction.  There  are 
construction  funds  for  new  replacement 
hospitals  at  Charleston.  S.C  ,  $11,200.- 
000.  and  Wood,  Wis  ,  S26. 600.000.  These 
are  complete  replacements  along  with 
56  others.  There  is  not  one  single  con- 
tractor's estimate  in  this  whole  budget 
of  S70  or  $75  million.  Let  me  repeat  that. 
There  is  not  one  single  firm  estimate, 
not  one.  Who  made  these  estimates'' 
The  bureau  made  them.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  one  of  the  bureaus  cutting 
themselves  out  of  a  job?  In  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  last  5 
years — we  have  taken  Mr  Floete's  own 
estimates  and  reduced  them  5  percent, 
6  percent,  7  percent  and  8  percent  and 
then  when  we  got  through,  he  would  turn 
around  and  reduce  with  his  own  staff  an- 
other 7  percent.  They  would  go  ahead 
and  build  good,  fine  buildings  And  they 
are  going  to  build  good,  fine  buildings 


now  Let  me  go  one  step  further — but 
think  about  that,  there  is  not  one  single 
contractor's  estimate.  The  estimate  was 
made  here  in  the  bureau.  Do  you  think 
any  of  them  are  going  to  underestimate 
it?  If  that  is  the  case,  they  have  never 
done  it  so  far. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  policy 
and  I  know  you  agree  with  it  because 
you  have  approved  it  year  after  year — 
we  say  to  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
Give  us  your  estimates  for  a  complete 
project.  We  want  to  give  you  all  the 
money  you  need  but  do  not  start  a  proj- 
ect until  you  have  the  money  to  complete 
it. 

We  think  it  is  good,  wise  economy  and 
it  is  going  to  save  everybody  money.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

On  that  basis,  how  much  money  do 
they  have  now  that  they  are  not  going 
to  spend  during  fiscal  year  1961  that  is 
going  to  be  available  for  next  year  in 
addition  to  the  $70  million  in  this  bill? 
You  notice  that  nobody  told  you  that. 
All  they  have  in  addition  to  the  $70  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  unobligated  and  unspent 
is  $49,900,000.  So  they  have  $129  mil- 
hon. You  ask  us  what  we  did  with  the 
cut  of  $5  million  out  of  the  $125  mil- 
lion in  the  kitty.  We  took  out  less  than 
$1  milhon  for  the  shelters  as  we  have  in 
every  bill,  and  that  would  not  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans.  Take  a  1,000-bed  hos- 
pital that  is  five,  six,  or  seven  stories 
high  and  add  a  shelter  in  the  basement. 
How  many  of  those  bed  patients  could 
ever  get  in  a  wheelchair  and  get  to  the 
shelter?  In  a  500-bed  hospital  there  are 
about  about  700  or  800  employees.  At 
any  given  time,  and  in  an  emergency 
there  are  not  enough  employees  and  not 
enough  elevators  to  ever  get  them  to  the 
shelter  downstairs  in  the  basement.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  it.  Otherwise,  this 
is  a  general  cut.  They  have  $120  mil- 
lion with  this  $70  million,  and  they  said 
$42  million  of  this  $70  miUion  will  be 
unobligated  next  year. 

We  want  them  to  build  these  hos- 
pitals, good,  strong  hospital  buildings 
that  will  last  for  50  or  60  or  70  years. 
This   $70  million  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  voted  down 
because  they  do  not  need  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  of  Texas, 
in  support  of  his  amendment  to  restore 
$5  million  to  the  original  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommendation  for  construc- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
facilities  in  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  (H.R.  7445*.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  general  remarks 
of  Congressman  Teague  and  others  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  orderly 
$75  million  annual  appropriation  for 
this  purcKJse. 

The  12-year  $900  million  construction 
program  now  in  effect  provides,  in  my 
view,  the  very  minimum  required  for  re- 
placement of  outmoded  installations 
with  facilities  to  meet  minimum  medi- 
cal standards. 

At  Vancouver.  Wash.,  in  the  district 
which  I  serve,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
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tion  hospital  is  housed  in  a  group  of  can- 
tonment-type buildings  constructed  in 
1941  for  the  care  uf  war  wounded  I 
have  been  advised  by  thp  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  Its  present  plans  en- 
visage using  this  facility  for  at  least  the 
next  5  years.  If  this  is  as  quickly  as 
the  present  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram can  provide  for  the  replacement  of 
these  20-year-old  temporary  buildings 
at  Vancouver,  then  I  am  convinced  that 
the  program  should  certainly  not  be 
slowed  up  by  the  proposed  reduction  m 
the  annual  allocation 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeaguiI. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chainnan.  I  ask 
for  tellers 

Tellers   were   ordered,   and   the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Thomas  and  Mr 
Teague  of  Texas. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  116, 
noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  following  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeacueI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

rherr  was  no  objection 

Mr  P^ULTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  Mr  Bell  1 ,  may  extend 
his  remarks  following  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  Dorn  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  nou  n.'^  and  re- 
p)ort  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr  Albert,  Speaker  j)io  tempore,  having 
a.ssumed  the  chair  Mr  Bolling.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7445' 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
p<'ndf'iU  extx'utive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
mis.sions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  to  final  pa.ssace 

The   previous  question   was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question   is  on   the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
thud  time 

The  SPEAKER  pio  temfwre  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL    LEAVP     TO 
REMARKS 
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Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  if  they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  nj  objection. 


Mr 


COMMITTEE  ON    RULES 
TRIMBLE.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 


unarumous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  rule. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIPMENT    OF    CUBAN    TOMATOES 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr      WIl^ON     of     California.       Mr 
Speaker.    I   ask    unanimous   consent    to 
addre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Cahfornia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  recently  wrote  the  President 
to  check  tlie  accuracy  of  a  report  whicl^. 
appeared  m  the  Cleveland  Plain  'Tealer. 
concerning  shipment  of  tons  of  Cuban 
tomatoes  into  the  United  States 

Tiie.se  tomatoes  are  shipped  m  from 
Cuba,  then  crated  in  the  United  States 
.so  that  our  people  will  not  know  where 
they  are  produced  They  are  flooding 
the  American  markets  They  are  al- 
lowed to  come  into  this  Nation  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  better  known  a.-^  GATT  This  is 
an  international  agency  which  allows  the 
State  Department  to  regulate  our  foreign 
cummeice  in  concert  with  other  nation.s 
and  often  against  our  own  bejst  interests 

Mr  Speaker,  m  public  life  I  suppose 
one  should  develop  a  tolerance  for  the 
idea  of  having  tomatoes  thrown  in  your 
direction — but  I  have  no  intention  of 
standing  idly  by  while  a  Communist  dic- 
tator throws  the.se  blood-stained  toma- 
toes onto  the  American  market. 

On  May  17.  I  asked  the  White  House 
about  this  trade  with  Cuba  In  my  let- 
ter, I  reminded  the  President  that  on 
March  10  I  had  telegraphed  him  to  ask 
that  all  imports  from  Cuba  be  elimi- 
nated.    I  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 


report  on  tomatoes,  and  suggested  that 
if  it  were  true,  if  we  are  still  importing 
tomatoes  and  other  goods,  that  the 
President  halt  such  imports  with  an 
Executive  order. 

On  June  2.  I  received  the  following 
reply  from  Myer  Feldman.  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  President 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  The  President  has 
a^Ked  me  to  reply  to  your  May  18  letter  re- 
qvjpstlng  comment  on  the  accuiacy  of  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  is  permitting 
the  Import  of  Cuban-grown  tomatoes  and 
suggesting  promulgation  of  an  Executive 
order  to  prohibit  such  imports  If  confl'-med 

I  have  checked  this  matter  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  learn  that  the  report 
Is  true.  Sugar  is  the  only  commodity  now 
prohibited  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  are  now  actively  considering 
what  further  measures,  consistent  with  our 
International  obligations,  should  be  taiien  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  Cuban  trade 

We  very  much  appreciate  being  advised 
of  your  views  concerning  this  matter. 

Myer    Fei.dman, 
Deputy   Special  Counsel   to  the  President. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  letter 
does  nothing  but  point  up  t!ie  dilator>' 
approach  to  the  Cuban  trade  problem 
which  has  characterized  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Last  year.  President 
E..senhower  shut  off  all  exports,  except 
food  and  drugs,  to  Cuba  and  halted  the 
importation  of  all  sugar  from  that  coun- 
try. This  reduced  Cuban  impon  volume 
which  in  pre -Castro  1958  had  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  S528  million  per  year, 
to  a  total  of  16  7  million  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1960  Since  that  time,  al- 
though the  pre.sent  administration  ha."- 
twice  advised  me  the  matter  is  '  beintj 
studied,"  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  and  Cuban  imports  continue  to 
flow  into  this  country 

During  the  fiist  quartti  of  this  year, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  Cuban  imports  totaled  $12  million, 
which  means  that  American  funds  are 
still  flowing  into  Castro's  pockets.  If 
this  trade  were  not  valuable  to  Cuba.  I 
am  sure  that  Castro  v  ould  have  ended 
it  long  ago 

In  his  letter.  Mr  Feldman  says  the 
administration  is  weighing  what  further 
measures  can  be  taken  consistent  with 
our  international  obligations  to  deal  with 
the  Cuban  situation 

I  say  the  President  has  the  present 
clear  authority  under  .section  5B  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Cuban  goods  In  today's 
Washington  Post,  there  is  an  article 
which  indicates  that  trade  has  been  re- 
duced considerably  through  the  patriotic 
actioivs  of  several  American  groups  and 
many  individuals  in  refusing  to  trade 
with  Castro 

Houever.  at  the  White  House  admits. 
Cuban  tomatoes,  avocados,  other  fruits, 
cigars,  or  any  product  except  sugar,  can 
flow  freely  into  this  country.  Even  if 
thi.s  trade  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  our  own  domestic  obligations  our 
Chief  Executive  should  use  the  powers  at 
his  disposal  to  cut  off  from  Cuba  anj- 
source  of  U.S. -generated  income  through 
trade  channels.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will 
act  at  once  to  do  so. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  E.  MURRAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  £re!Ule- 
man  from  Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
the  death  on  May  26,  1961.  of  Thomas 
Edward  Murray,  America  lost  a  man  and 
a  citizen  of  outstanding  qualities  and 
achievements.  He  was  one  of  Gods 
noblemen.  Mr.  Murray  was  well  known 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world  through 
his  performance  as  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  from  1950  to 
1957,  and  had  since  served  his  country 
with  distinction,  both  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  a.s  a  public  speaker  of  viKor 
and  logical  persuasiveness.  His  voice 
was  heard  in  effective  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  the  rule 
of  law,  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  of  the  'ose  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  atomic  military  power  to  limited 
war,  and  to  the  prevention  of  limited 
war,  through  the  stockpiling  of  quan- 
tities of  smaller  atomic  weapons.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  particular 
courses  Mr.  Murray  advocated  for  our 
country  in  these  matters,  it  is  ceriam 
that  he  did  us  all  a  great  service  m  con- 
tributing to  the  discussion  of  these  vital 
matters  an  alert  mind,  rich  in  learn- 
ing and  experience:  a  courageous  heart, 
gifted  with  honesty,  vigor,  and  an  out- 
spoken eloquence;  and  a  soul  devoted 
to  the  unselfish  pursuit  of  the  good  of  all 
men.  And  we  are  now  coming  around 
to  his  way  of  thinking — years  late — but 
the  quicker  we  do,  the  better  for  our 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Before  he  was  called  to  Governmont 
service,  Thomas  E.  Murray  had  estab- 
lished a  sound  reputation  for  accom- 
plishment among  businessmen  and  tech- 
niciarLs  in  the  fields  of  electricity  and 
welding.  He  held  200  electrical  and 
welding  patents,  and  was  the  head  of 
successful  companies  engaged  In  the  de- 
signing and  building  of  electric  power- 
plants,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tric switches.  He  was  receiver  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  in  New 
York  City  from  1932  until  the  city  took 
over  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  in 
1940.  In  World  War  I  and  in  World 
War  n,  he  contributed  substantially 
toward  the  equipping  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  war,  and  for  his  services  in 
World  Wai  II  he  received  a  citation  for 
distinguished  service  and  the  wnt:en 
thanks  of  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  deep 
faith,  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Catiiolic 
Ciiurch;  served  for  a  time  as  head  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  in  Brooklyn,  and  was 
honored  by  His  Holiness  with  the  titles 
of  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
was  also  a  Knight  of  Malta.    He  took  an 


active  and  leading  part  in  religiou.s, 
charitable,  and  civic  activities. 

Tom  Murray  was  my  dear  aiad  valued 
friend.  I  respected  him  very  much,  and 
held  him  in  high  esU'em.  I  shall  greatly 
mi.ss  my  dear  friend 

Mrs  McCormack  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
pre.ssing  and  e.\tending  to  Mrs.  Murray 
and  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  other 
loved  ones,  our  deep  sympathy  m  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

In  my  remarks  I  include  a  news  item 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  27,  1961,  which  news  item  enters 
i:ito  detail  on  the  productive  and  con- 
structive life  of  this  outstanding  man. 
whose  private  and  public  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  country. 

His  loved  ones  can  derive  great  con- 
solation from  the  beautiful  life  he  led. 
an  example  and  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow. 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gf-ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  If'ader  in  his  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  a  great  American,  a 
great  public  servant.  I  knew  Tom  Mur- 
ray for  a  period  of  about  10  years.  I 
followed  his  work  clo.sely  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.ssion.  Later  he  assimied  the  active 
♦capacity  of  consultant  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  As  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said, 
he  was  far  ahead  of  many  In  his  thoughts 
m  thp  field  of  nuclear  energy  His  ideas 
are  bemg  proven  out  as  the  years  go  by. 
He  rendered  a  great  public  service.  I 
join  the  majority  leader  in  extending 
my  condolences  to  Mrs  Murray  and  his 
fine  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  .\SPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  Mr-CORMACK  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  a.ssociate  m.y."^*^lf  with  the  words 
which  our  distingui.'^lied  majority  leader 
has  just  offered  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Tom  Murray.  I  think  that  the  late  Tom 
Murray  was  one  of  the  flne.'^t  gentleman 
I  have  ever  known,  an  intellectual  with- 
out any  peer  m  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  After  a  most  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  busine.ss  world,  he  gave  im- 
relently  of  his  talents  and  exceptional 
abilities  in  the  interests  of  his  fellow  men. 
This  country  and  the  world  arp  much 
better  off  for  the  fine  services  he  ren- 
dered while  he  walked  among  us  The 
legion  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  receive  from  him  his  personal 
friendship  and  valued  advise  shall  miss 
him  very  much.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife  and  the  children  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  item  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  together 


with  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post,  are  as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Times.   May   27,    1961) 
Tui  MAS   E    MfRfcAT   Dx.vD   AT   69,    Memuf.x   ut 

TUB      AEC.       ltf50-57 tiCXTICE      Majik.£o      bt 

Clashes  With  Sthauss — Enqinets  a  Notxd 
Catholic  Latma.n 

Thomaa  Edward  Murray,  consultant  to  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  ar.d  a  former  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  died  yesterday  In  St. 
Lvilce's  Honpital  of  a  coronary  attack 

Mr  Murray  had  been  In  the  hoapltaJ  since 
May  19.  He  was  69  years  old  and  lived  at  660 
Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Murray  went  into  Government  service 
after  n  succe&sful  career  as  buslnessinaix.  en- 
gineer, and  Inventor.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  laymen  in  the 
United  States 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  Government  serv- 
ice, Mr  Murray  became  a  center  of  contro- 
versy and  was  often  at  odds  with  L^wU  I. 
Strauss.  Chairman  of  the  AEC  A  Demcor.i'. . 
Mr.  Murray  had  strong  and  Independeiit 
views  and  was  outspoken  when  they  clashed 
with  Republican  policies  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Mr  Murray  differed  with  Mr  Strauss  and 
the  a<lmlnlstration  cm  atomic  weapons,  se- 
crecy and  public  against  private  development 
of  atomic  power  for  peacetime  purposes  He 
advocated  a  halt  to  hydrogen  bomb  tests,  a 
limit  on  the  size  and  number  of  atomic 
weapons  stockpiled  and  Oovernment  devel- 
opment of  peacetime  atomic  power. 

According  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  administra- 
tion pnt  too  much  emphasis  on  big  bombs 
and  not  enough  on  the  smaller  ones  that 
would  be  needed  In  limited  wan.  He  con- 
ceded the  Importance  of  seicrecy  when  the 
United  States  had  a  monopoly  on  atomic 
weapons,  but  Insisted  U  was  foolish  when 
that  monopoly  no  longer  existed.  Secrecy 
ruled  out  an  Informed  public  opinion  on 
atomic  policy,  he  held. 

CamciZKD   DIXON -TATES 

Mr.  Murray  severely  criticized  the  Oixun- 
Yates  contract  of  1954.  Under  that  contract 
the  AEC  agreed  to  acquire  power  from 
private  utility  companies  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic power  network  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  contract  t)ecame  a  politics! 
issue  when  the  Democrats  charged  the  ad- 
ministration  with  trying  to  sabotage  the 
TVA.  On  President  Eisenhowers  order  the 
contr^urt  was  canceled  in  1956. 

Mr.  Murray  was  bom  In  Albany,  the  sec- 
ond of  eight  children.  The  family  moved 
to  New  York  and  he  attended  parochial 
schools  here.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Sheffield  SclenUflc  School  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1911,  with  a  degree  In  mechanical 
engineering. 

He  spent  mo.st  of  his  business  career  in 
companies  founded  by  his  father,  an  electri- 
cal engineer  and  Inventor,  to  develop  in- 
ventions and  patents  and  to  design  and  build 
electric  powerplants.  and  In  companies  he 
himself  founded.  He  himself  held  200  elec- 
trical and  welding  patents. 

In  World  War  I.  under  a  commission  from 
the  Government,  Mr  Murray  helped  to  apply 
a  new  welding  process  to  munitions  making 
and  to  design  and  weld  equipment  for  the 
Army's  trench  warfare  division.  After  the 
war  he  evolved  an  Improved  type  of  rear 
axle  housing  for  automobiles. 

After  his  father  died  In  1929,  leaving  an 
estate  estimated  at  »10  million.  Mr.  Murray 
succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Engineering  Co.  and  board  chairman 
of  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Inc.  Ten  years  later 
he  organized  the  Murray  Manufacturing  Co, 
to  make  electric  switches. 

He  was  named  receiver  of  the  Interbor- 
ough Rapid  Transit  Co   In  1932  and  served  In 
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that   captkclty   until   the    city    t<x<k   over    the 
subway  and  elevated  lines  in  1940 

Dvirlng  World  War  11  he  converted  his 
plants  to  the  prodviction  of  mortar  shells  for 
the  0<:)vernment  For  wartime  inventions 
In  this  field  he  received  a  cltatii  n  for  distin- 
guished service  and  the  written  thanks  of 
President   Franklin    D    Roosevelt 

Mr  Murray  was  named  in  1947  presiding 
trustee  of  a  three-man  board  Uj  administer 
the  $15  million  health  and  welfare  fund 
of  the   United  MiPiC   Workers  ol  America 

Resigning  in  1948  after  failing  to  get  the 
other  trustees  to  agree  on  the  distribution 
of  fund  beneftte  Mr  Murray  said  they  had 
taken  fixed  ix^ltions  Irom  which  they  wf)Uld 
not  retreat 

Former  President  Harry  S  Truman  ap- 
pointed Mr  Murray  in  1950  as  a  member  of 
the  five-man  AEC  to  ftli  the  unexpired 
term  of  David  E  Lillenlhal  who  had  re- 
signed Mr  Murray  was  subsequently  re- 
;ipix>lnted.  his  f^nsl  term  expired  on  June 
:<0     1957 

It  became  apparent  as  the  expiration  date 
ippr^iHChed  that  President  Eisenhower  prob- 
.iij.y  would  not  reappxjint  hirn  Therefore. 
a  majority  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  the  majority  in- 
cluding nine  Democrats  and  a  Republican 
publicly  urged  the  President  Uj  reappoint 
him. 

The  ten  Congressmen  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  crediting  Mr  Murray  with  many 
AEC  accorapllshmeiii^  ^^ley  said  he  had 
led  the  way  in  opening  up  American  uranuini 
res<jvirces  starting  hydrogen  bomb  experi- 
ments renewing  Pacifir  bomb  tests  promot- 
ing electric  power  supplle.s  f<jr  .itomic  plant* 
and  building  the  f^rst  big  industrial  atomic 
powerplant 

Mr  Murray  himself  tried  to  minimize  his 
differences  with  Mr  Strauss  He  said  they 
disagreed  on  s<>me  jx.lines  bin  agreed  on 
others 

We  agree  '>ii  the  Presidents  aloms-for- 
pPHce  program,  for  example,  and  on  the  ad- 
visability of  ratifying  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  '  Mr  Murray 
said 

SOUE    DISAGREEMENTS 

"We  disagree  about  the  time  schedules  lor 
producing  civilian  atomic  power  the  need 
for  small  atomic  weapons,  and  the  need  for 
publishing  more  information  ab<.)Ui  nuclear 
hazards  "  he  went  on  The  world  actu- 
ally learned  about  radioactive  fallouts  from 
27  Japanese  fishermen  and  I  think  that  was 
the  wrong  way  to  have  learned  it 

Mr  Murray  explained  that  he  believed  hy- 
drogen bomb  test*  shc>uld  be  stopped  be- 
cau.se  the.se  bombs  were  already  big  enough 
to  destroy  civilization  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  building  bigger  ones  He  said  the 
United  States  should  equip  its  Armed  Forces 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  atomic 
weapons  to  protect  against  the  danger  of 
limited  wars 

He  also  argued  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment could  produce  peacetime  atomic  pow- 
er earlier  than  pruate  companies  could  if 
the  task  were  left  to  them  The  Federal 
Government  should  prvxluce  it  he  went  on. 
for  u.se  where  ordinary  fuel  was  scarce  and 
power  was  costly 

Mr  Murray  s  argtiments  failed  to  change 
President  Eisenhowers  mind  and  the  re- 
appointment was  not  made  After  leaving 
the  AEC  Mr  Murray  became  a  part-lime  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee that  had  interceded  for  him 

Mr  Murray  was  formerly  head  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  in  BroC)klyn  Two  papal 
titles  were  conferred  on  him  he  was  a 
Knight  of  .=11  Gregory  and  a  Knight  of 
MalU. 

He  helped  to  establish  the  national  foun- 
dation. 

Mr  Murray  s  sur\ivor8  include  his  widow 
the  former  M&rle  Brady    seven  sons    Thomas 


E  .  Jr  .  James  B  .  the  Rev  D  Bradley  Mur- 
ray. Paul  B  .  Francis  B  Joseph  G  and 
Peter  D  .  and  four  daughters  Mrs  Basil  Har- 
ris Jr  Mrs  Ralph  M  ONell  Mrs  Thomas 
I    Sheridan    Jr     and  Miss  Margot  Murray 

He  also  leaves  a  brother.  Jcjseph  B  ;  4  sis- 
ters Mrs  Ennis  McQuail  Mrs  James  F  Mc- 
Dmnel  Mrs  H  Lester  Cuddiliy.  and  Mrs 
Elgrwid  I.ufkin  43  grandchildren  and  1  great- 
grandchild 


Mr  PERKINS  Mi 
introduced  HR  7536. 
to  submit  a  statement 

The  purpose  of  thi.s 


Speaker,  today  I 
and  I   would  like 
ni  explaiiation 
bill  IS  to  improve 


From   the   Washington   Post.  June  3,    1961 1 
Thomas  E    Mtrray 

A.«;  a  dissenter  on  the  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  a  time  when  such  di,s.sent  was  u 
rare  and  precious  commodity,  Thomas  E 
Murray  performed  some  in%aluable  services 
for  his  country  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  his  dissents  so  often  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  former  AEC  Chairman  Lewis 
Strauss  for  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  hair 
shirt;  but  they  Wfre  altogether  necessary 
for  balance  on  the  Commi.ision  His  pur- 
pose   surely    was   not   mere  di.ssent 

Rather,  he  protested  against  the  short 
circuiting  which  he  felt  prevented  full  con- 
sideration of  some  Issues  by  the  AEC  He 
felt  with  a  burning  conviction  that  national 
emphac.is  upon  additional  large  nuclear 
weapons  was  wrong  and  dangerous  and 
that  the  country's  security  depended  up'^in 
the  adaptation  of  small  nuclear  weapons  to 
limited  war  battlefield  use  In  consider- 
able measure  his  views  have  come  to  t>e 
accepted 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  terms  of  national 
strategy  that  Mr  Murray  spoke  out  He 
abominated  the  exaggerated  secrecy  in 
atomic  energy  matters  He  deplored  the 
rush  into  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  that 
turned  out  so  badly  On  the  positive  side 
he  radiated  ideas  for  p>€aceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear f>ower 

.After  the  expiration  of  hl.s  term  in  1957 
Mr  Murray  continued  to  work  in  the  atomic 
energy  area  He  argued  with  a  single  mind- 
edness  bordering  upon  zealotry  tiiat  the  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  tests  was  a  mistake  and 
that  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  would  not 
serve  tlie  national  interest  Tins  would  be 
more  difficult  to  prove.  e\eii  if  the  negotia- 
tloiis  should  fail  altogether  as  now  seems 
distinctly  fxisslble  it  would  not  mean  that 
they  should  not  have  been  tried 

Whatever  the  outcome  on  this  Issue,  Mr 
Murray  worked  indefatlgably  for  what  he 
believed  In  TTiis  former  corporation  execu- 
tive and  distinguished  Catholic  layman,  now- 
dead  at  69  has  an  honored  place  in  the 
evolution  of  policy  for  constructive  use  and 
control  of  nuclear  energy  He  bore  his 
responsibility  with  a  keen  sen.se  of  its  Im- 
pcjrtance  and  his  candor  and  covirage  com- 
mand respect 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legi.*;- 
lative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
1-emark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
regarding  the  late  Thomas  E   Murray 

The  SPEAKER  Without  ob.iection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATHJklENT  IN  EXPLANATION  OF  A 
BILL  ENnrLED  YOLn^H  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEHR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Kentucky- ^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection 


employment  prospects  for  young  people 
in  our  country — one  of  the  most  compel- 
lint.;  needs  with  which  we  are  faced  and 
one  which  future  protires*  requires  that 
we  meet  with  constructive  programs  It 
would  authoiize  pilot  programs  utilizing 
three  difTerent  approaches  for  provia- 
ing  training  and  useful  work  expeiience 
for  the  youths  of  our  Nation.  These 
experimental  programs  will  permit  de- 
velopment of  effective  ways  of  helping 
untrained  and  iriexpenenced  youths  to 
obtain  employment,  and  will  enable  us  to 
foster  the  most  effective  development  and 
utilization  of  their  potentials  in  our  labor 
market  Furthermore,  the  projects  au- 
thorized will  contribute  to  the  perform- 
ance of  useful  local  public  service  proj- 
ects and  of  essential  work  to  conserve 
and  preserve  our  natural  resources,  the 
results  of  which  will  inure  substantially 
to  the  public  i.:ood 

A  spectacular  increase  is  taking  place 
in  the  number  of  young  p>eople  entering 
our  labor  force  Even  though  they  will 
stay  in  .school  longer,  workers  under  25 
years  of  age  will  account  for  nearly  half 
of  the  labor  force  growth  durlnc  the 
1960  s  By  1965  we  will  have  40  percent 
more  per.sons  under  20  years  of  age  m 
our  lab<jr  force  than  we  now  have  The 
crest  of  the  tide  of  youths  .seeking  em- 
ployment will  come  in  1966  when  an  ad- 
ditional 800.000  young  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  looking  for  jobs.  Of 
the  26  million  new  youi\g  workers  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  labor  force  this  dec- 
ade, ovei  18  million  will  be  high  school 
graduates  but  7  5  million  will  not  have 
completed  high  school  and  2.5  million 
of  these  will  not  have  completed  even 
a  grade  school  education  It  is  toward 
these  latter  .groups  that  the  programs 
in  this  bill  are  primarily  directed. 

Many  of  the  young  workers  entering 
the  labor  force  will  not  be  equipp>ed  with 
the  vocational  and  professional  skills 
needed  to  find  useful  work  and  compete 
successfully.  School  dropouts,  m  par- 
ticular, will  be  in  need  of  further  train- 
ing and  job  preparation  before  their 
work  potentials  can  be  utilized  effec- 
tively. Unless  their  skills  can  he  up- 
graded they  are  likely  to  face  intermit- 
tent and  imskilled  work  throughout 
their  working  lives,  because  more  and 
more  jobs  in  our  economy,  with  auto- 
mation and  technological  changes,  re- 
quire increasingly  higher  standards  of 
skill.  In  accord  with  the  national  com- 
mitment in  section  2  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  achieve  maximum  le\els  of 
employmeiit.  pioduction.  and  purchas- 
ing power,  additional  public  action  is 
needed  to  develop  ways  to  tram  and  to 
channel  these  young  workers  into  useful 
aiid  productive  jobs 

It  is  essential  in  the  next  few  year.s — 
before  the  labor  market  is  swamped  by 
the  influx  of  young  people — to  experi- 
ment with  different  approaches  to  pro- 
vide work  experience  and  training  op- 
portunities to  out -of -school  youth, 
geared  to  the  type  of  education  and 
training  which  is  needed  for  them  to 
secure  employment.     Today   we  do  not 
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have  effective  techniques  of  tested  and 
proven  training  and  work  experience  for 
school  dropouts  and  other  youths. 

The  Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act  will  provide  training  and  work 
experience  for  a  limited  number  of 
youths  through  the  use  of  pilot  programs 
authorizing  projects  for:  first,  on-the- 
job  and  other  appropriate  training; 
second,  local  public  service  employment; 
and  third,  camps  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  forests  and  other  natural 
resources. 

Smce  the  results  wp  intend  to  accom- 
plish with  this  experimental  program 
will  seek  the  keys  to  the  future  succe.ss 
of  our  youths,  the  three  programs  will 
vary  considerably  in  their  details  This 
bill  is  designed  to  appeal  to  and  to  a.=;sist 
young  people  of  widely  different  quali- 
fications and  aims  to  enable  them  to 
orient  themselves  realistically  to  the 
working  world  of  the  future 

The  on-the-job  and  other  appropriate 
training  programs  will  develop  ways  to 
furnish  a  stimulus  to  emploj-ment  and 
training  for  both  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  to  im.prove 
their  employabihty  and  to  enhance  their 
chances  of  advancement  after  their  en- 
try into  the  labor  market  a.s  adult  work- 
ers Training  under  these  program.s 
could  include  classroom  instruction 
through  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  public  service  employment  and 
training  programs  will  develop  measures 
to  afford  young  workers  between  16  and 
22  with  training  and  emploj-ment.  both 
individually  and  in  group.s.  m  public  jobs 
with  adequate  safeguards  that  it  will  not 
Interfere  with  jobs  for  regular  employees 
and  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  are  reasonably 
consistent  with  comparable  work  in  the 
locality. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram win  take  young  men  between  the 
ages  cf  17  and  22  and  develop  ways  to 
provide  them  with  work  training  in  a 
healthful  outdoor  envirorunent,  furnish- 
ing alsc  the  experience  of  camp  com- 
munity living  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  envisioned  that  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  work  and  training 
will  be  afforded,  depending  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  projects  approved  by  the  co- 
operating conservation  agencies  for  the 
trainees  to  perform 

This  program  will  also  have  the  im- 
portant effect  of  contributing  to  essen- 
tial public  effort  to  accomplish  needed 
conservation  work. 

In  keeping  with  their  experimental 
purpose,  the  programs  would  be  author- 
ized for  3  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
appropriations  of  $75  million  would  be 
required  in  the  first  year  and  $100  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  2  years,  with 
the  funds  divided  in  approxirnately 
equal  proportions  am.ong  the  three  types 
of  programs.  In  the  first  year,  it  is  esti- 
m.at<xl  that  this  would  support  projects 
for  over  50,000  youths,  and  for  some- 
what larger  numbers  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  depending  on  the  kinds  of 
projects  undertaken  and  the  cost  of  the 
conservation  camp  facilities.  After  the 
second  year  of  operation,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  lo  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 


ties and  programs  authorized  by  this 
act.  including  an  evaluation  of  their 
comparative  effectiveness  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  youth  employ- 
ment and  training. 

PRINCrPAL     CFNEXAL     PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  administer  the  proposed  act  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  programs  it  author- 
izes. He  is  also  given  authority  to  dele- 
gate functions  to  other  agencies  and  to 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal  and  State 
acencies. 

In  making  rpsjulations  for  the  selection 
of  trainees,  the  Secretary  is  directed  as 
fai-  as  practicable  to  provide:  for  a  fair 
distribution  of  trainees  among  the  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  country;  for  con- 
sideration of  the  employment  prospects 
m  \aiious  occupations  and  industries; 
uniform  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
trainees;  and  for  a  consideration  of  the 
benefits  to  the  youths  applying. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  s 
functions  in  counseling  youths  and  de- 
veloping job  opportunities  will  be  of 
major  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
objectives  of  this  bill.  Our  proposal, 
therefore,  expressly  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  perform  these  services  for 
trainees  who  ,«;eek  assistance  under  the 
bill.  Such  counseling  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  applicants 
should  be  advised  lo  continue  their  edu- 
cation or  embark  on  a  career  not  in- 
cluded under  this  bill. 

A  Youth  Employment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  12  members,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  would  be  es- 
tabushed  by  the  Secretary.  He  would 
aLso  .seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  heads  of  the  I>partments  of  Agri- 
culture, Interior,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  provides  that  generally  train- 
ees would  not  be  considered  Federal 
employees. 

ON-THE-JOB    AND   OTHER    APPROPRIATE   TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop 
and  promote  the  adoption  of  on-the-job 
and  other  appropriate  training  programs 
for  youth,  including  supplementary 
classroom  instruction  through  appropri- 
ate arrangements  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  To 
these  ends,  he  is  directed  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  appropriate  private  and 
public  agencies,  employers,  trado  a.sso- 
ciations,  labor  and  industry  groups,  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  community 
groups  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
the  programs.  He  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  such  programs 
by  such  groups,  individuals,  or  organi- 
zations as  he  finds  qualified  and  may 
select  and  refer  trainees  to  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  finance 
the  costs  of  these  programs  and  to  pay 
training  allowances  for  the  trainees,  up 
to  $20  a  week,  provided  the  programs 
comply  with  standards  which  he  deter- 
mines. The  bill  specifies  that  the  stand- 
ards shall  include  the  requirement  that 
the  program  is  adequate  and  suitable; 
that  the  training  period  is  reasonable; 
that  the  wages  paid  are  comparable  to 
leaimers  performing  similar  work  in  the 


community  and  that  adequate  and  safe 
facilities,  personnel  and  record.s  are  pro- 
vided, 

PrBLIC    SIRVICR    r»fT>LOTMENT    AND    TRArhfTNO 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  de- 
velop opportunities  for  employing  qual- 
ified tramees  on  local  public  service  pro- 
gram,s 

The  programs  authorized  would  be 
such  as  would  not  displace  regular 
workers.  The  rates  of  pay  would  be 
measured  by  those  for  comparable  work 
in  the  locality. 

Public  service  programs  subject  to  ap- 
proval would  be  those  furnishing  train- 
ing experience  with  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  or  publicly  owned  faciiiUes, 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  and  on 
programs  for  the  improvement  or  ex- 
pansion of  consei-vation.  recreational  or 
other  community  facilities 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
program  meets  the  prescribed  standards, 
he  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  appropriate  governmental  body  to 
pay  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
wages  of  trainees  on  the  program,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $20  a  week  for  the  Fed- 
eral share.  The  Secretary,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, where  necessary,  may  also  fur- 
nish such  tools,  clothing,  transportation. 
or  similar  items  for  trainees  as  he  finds 
appropriate, 

TOtTTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  organ- 
ize a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
The  trainees  would  perform  conserva- 
tion and  related  work,  pursuant  to 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
Federal  and  State  conservation  agen- 
cies, under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
such  agencies.  The  supervisory  Federal 
agencies,  under  agreement  with  the 
Secretary,  would  provide  for  quarters, 
subsistence,  transportation,  and  equip- 
ment for  trainees  and  other  services  or 
faculties  as  agreed  upon,  subject  to  pay- 
ment therefor  by  the  Secretary.  Medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  educational  services 
would  be  provided  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Arrangements  for  facilities  for  train- 
ees used  by  the  States  would  be  provided 
under  agreements  with  the  States.  The 
States  would  be  required  to  defray  up  to 
one-half  of  the  costs  incurred  for  train- 
ees used  by  the  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Trainees  would   receive   a  base  com- 
pensation of  $70  a  month,  with  up  to  an 
additional  $20  a  month  payable  on  the 
basis   of   assigned    leadership   responsi- 
bilities  or    special   skills.      They    would 
also  receive  quarters,  subsistence,  equip- 
ment, clothing,  and  transportation,  the 
right  to  make  allotments  for  dependents 
or  saving  funds,   protection   under  the 
old-age   and   survivors'   insurance   pro- 
gram of  the  Social   Security   Act   and 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act.     For  the  purpose  of  social 
security  contributions  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  benefits  the 
wages  of  trainees  are  deemed  to  be  $200 
a  month  in  order  to  add  to  the  cash  wage 
a  factor  representing  the  value  of  per- 
quisites furnished  the  trainees. 
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CAN  A  COMMUNIST  DIPLOMAT 
INTERFERE  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  th<  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr  FeichanJ  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
1,  1961.  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  State,  with  an  information  copy 
to  the  Attorney  General  ol  the  United 
States.  In  the  lette.-  I  asked  a  series  of 
questions  as  to  whc.her  or  not  a  Com- 
munist diplomat  ha.',  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  tlie  mtcrnal  uffairs  of  the  United 
States  by  methods  of  intimidation,  per- 
version of  the  truth,  iind  a  rewrite  of  his- 
tory- in  typical  Communist  style. 

This  Yugoslav  diplcmat  in  question  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me  on  May  25.  1961. 
It  was  typical  of  Uie  C:ommunist  effort  to 
rewrite  history  and  subvert  the  truth  to 
smt  their  evil  aims.  The  letter  was  a 
bold  flagraiit  action  aimed  at  Intimidat- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress.  It  contained 
lies  and  propagand.n  and  was  aimed  at 
casting  doubts  on  the  United  Croats  of 
America.  It  was  a  typical  Communist 
technique  of  weaving  some  half  truths, 
distorted  facts,  and  propaganda  wiUi  an 
organization  In  order  to  ca.st  doubts  and 
defame  its  members. 

This  Yugoslav  diplomat  even  went  so 
far  as  to  mislead  the  clergy  and  police 
of  Cleveland.  He  planted  the  suspicion 
that  a  loyal  and  lawabiding  group  of 
U.S.  citizens  were  subversives  and  Fas- 
cists. Fortunately  a  stanch  member  of 
the  clergy  answrrtd  him  that  there  were 
no  stronger  fighters  for  the  Unit-ed 
States  and  democracy  than  the  Croats 
of  Cleveland. 

My  answer  was  given  before  Uie  United 
Croats  of  America,  in  Cleveland,  on  May 
30,1961.     It  reads  as  ] olio ws: 

I  received  a  letter  from  Ivan  MlroacTle. 
Consul  General  of  Vugcslavla  In  Plttsbiutfh. 
Pa.  When  I  first  received  the  letter  I  wru« 
annoyed  by  the  nerve  ol  this  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist, but  then  I  reiiUssed  that  he  is  no 
more  than  a  Communist  puppet  and  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  hla  superiors.  This 
makes  It  obvious  that  It  Is  not  worthy  of 
the  dignity  of  a  reply  We  are  aware  of  how 
the  Communlst-s  distort  history.  In  this 
case  Mr  Mlrosevtc  haa  to  memorize  the  dis- 
torted Communist  hlsitory  of  the  period 
1941-45.  He  has  to  n'peat  this  distortion 
along  the  party  lines  cr  else  be  eliminated. 
I  am  well  aware  of  wtiat  occurred  in  Yugo- 
slavia during  the  period  of  World  War  IT 
I  am  also  aware  of  Mlriialovlc's  crime  which 
was  that  he  was  antl-Communlst  and 
threatened  the  Communist  dictators'  rise  to 
power  So  he  was  Judged  by  Cnmmunl5t 
am<->ral  law  U  mu.st  be  remembered  that 
Comniunlst''  malte  and  recognize  only  their 
laws  They  recognize  our  laws  only  to  the 
extent  where  they  use  them  to  try  to  bring 
about  our  destruction. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  distorted  facts  and 
so-called  criminal  activities  attributed  t<-i 
the  Croatian  people.  I  am  also  aware  cf 
the  numerous  crimes  committed  by  the 
CommunlFt  Yugoslav  ;Party.  Of  course  In 
their  eyes  these  were  Ki.'st  crimes,  since  to 
them  any  means  Jvistlfl"«  the  end 

I  am  also  aware  of  thi*  nature  of  the  Yugo- 
slav CommtmlFt  state.  It  Ls  a  Communist 
state  dedl'-ated  to  the  destruction  of  our  way 
cf  life  Thpy  continuously  preach  destruc- 
tion of  our  Bvstem  and  encourage  neutral- 
ism leading   to  socialism    (communlsm.i    all 
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over  the  world  Their  subversive  activities 
In  the  P^r  East   and  Africa  are  well   known 

I  have  consistently  opposed  aid  to  the 
Communist  Yugoslav  state  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  I  will  continue  to  opp- >fie 
thoee  within  our  GoTemment  who  advocate 
aid  UT  the  CommvinL«;t  dictator  Tito. 

The  only  rift  between  Tito  and  the  .Soviet 
Union  is  In  tactics  They  agree  that  their 
aim  is  destruction  of  our  social  system  and 
the  U.S.  system  of  government.  Their  only 
argument  Is  bow  to  arrive  at  this  deetruc- 
tlon. 

The  common  factors  are;  both  Comm  .mist 
states  believe  in  ( n  Marx-LenlnUm.  (2i  de- 
struction of  the  capitalist  system — mean- 
ing speclOcally  the  United  States.  (3)  estab- 
lishment of  world  BoclaliKm,  and  (4)  con- 
tinuation of  subversion  and  International 
communism  In  order  to  undermine  all  non- 
Communist  states 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mlrosevlc  would  desire  to 
give  answers  to  the  common  factor  which 
bind  Yugoslav  communism  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sian communlBm.  Of  course  he  would  :^ave 
to  follow  the  party  line  and  could  never 
deviate. 

I  am  most  honored  to  allne  myself  with 
the  United  Crodta  of  America.  They  are 
Americans  and  free  to  speak  their  minds. 
They  live  as  freemen.  It  Is  natural  that 
Mr.  Miroeevic  hates  these  people,  since  he 
and  his  government  hate  and  fear  all  free- 
men. And  wherever  and  whenever  rreeiien 
attempt  to  expose  the  crimes  of  commuiilsm 
and  further  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  will  as- 
sist them  with  every  means  In  my  power 

I  consider  this  matter  serious.  A 
Communist  diplomat  did  violence  to  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  as- 
sembly, freedom  to  organize,  and  free- 
dom of  speech  guaranteed  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  will  delay  any  further  ac  ion 
I>ending  an  answer  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that 
I  will  demand,  no  less,  that  this  Yugoslav 
consul  be  declared  persona  non  grata 
and  expelled  from  our  countrj'. 


BIRTHDAY  DINNT:R   OF  PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  25  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  an  ad- 
dress made  by  President  Kennedy  at  the 
recent  bu-tliday  dinner  for  him  in 
Boston,  despit^e  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular address  has  already  been  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  together 
with  remarks  made  by  His  Eminence, 
Richard  Cardmal  Cushing,  archbishop 
of  Boston,  and  also  remarks  made  by  my- 
self in  coimection  with  my  introduction 
of  the  President  cf  the  United  St.ites. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempojre.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening.  May  29.  1961.  the  big- 
gest banquet  e\er  held  in  New  England 
was  held  in  Boston  in  honor  of  the  44th 
birthday  anniversary  of  our  t>eloved 
President.  On  that  occasion  there  were 
over  5,000  persons  attending  the  bancuet, 
and  the  President  received  a  most  en- 
thusiastic reception.  The  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  the  President  is  held 
was  clearly  manifested  by  the  large  nam- 
bers  present  and  the  enthusiasm  :hat 
prevailed.  Tlie  address  made  by  Piesi- 
dent  Kennedy  on  tliat  occasion  was  not 


only  informative,  but  inspiring,  and  was 
of  particular  significance  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  just  prior  to  the 
President  leaving  on  a  mission  abroad 
involving  two  high  level  conferences  and 
di.<^cussions 

I  include  m  the  addiess  made  on  tliat 
occasion  by  President  Kennedy,  together 
with  remarks  made  by  His  Eminence, 
Richard  Cardinal  Cuslilng.  archbishop 
of  Boston,  and  also  remarks  made  by 
myself  in  connection  with  my  introduc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Address    by    the    PKEsioEirr    or    the    United 

ST.'iTES 

Thank  you.  Congressman  McCoBM,^cK 
Your  Eminence,  Governor  V'olp>e.  Mr  Mayor, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  axid  gentlemen. 
I  first  of  all  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Con- 
gressman McCormack.  He  and  I  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
breakffi.^t  every  Tuesday  morning  and  what 
he  does  with  me  he  did  with  President  Tru- 
man and  he  did  before  that  with  President 
Roosevelt 

So  Congressman  McCormack  has  been 
Identified  with  the  great  decisions  that  thi.-; 
country  has  made  In  the  thirties  the  fortief^ 
the  fifties,  and  now  the  sixties,  and  he  has 
t>een  a  source  of  strength  and  I  appreciate 
the   support    in    pi^^t    and   tonight. 

JOSHES      VOLPE 

I  wai.t  t».)  State  iiow  gratified  I  am  that 
His  Eminence  is  with  us  tonight.  He  mar- 
ried us,  he  christened  my  daughter,  he  in- 
augurated me,  he  has  prayed  over  me  and  I 
hojje  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

And  we  all  pray  for  Governor  Volpe,  that 
now  he  has  seen  how  pleasant  it  has  been 
to  be  a  Democrat,  he  will  come  ever  with 
us. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Pat  Lynch, 
our  distinguished  chairnaan,  who  undercook 
the  responsibility  of  running  this  dinner. 
To  Judge  Mellen,  to  the  mayor  of  Boston  lor 
his  generous  reception  tonight,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  our  State  and  Senates 
Smith,  and  also  to  our  friends  from  ether 
St.ates  of  New  England.  Senator  Pastore,  my 
friend  and  valued  colleague:  Ed  Muskle.  who 
Is  with  us  from  Maine:  Governor  Notte  from 
Rhode  Island.  Governor  Dempsey  from  Con- 
necticut— actually  I  must  say  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  making  Governor 
Dempsey  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  when 
we  broupht  Abe  Rlblcoff  down  to  Washing- 
ton.    We  did  two  gcKxi  things 

Also,  we  don't  have  any  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  but 
we  have  representatives  and  we  appreciate 
their  being  here 

M.-«t  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  I 
have  been  Informed  that  with  this  dinner 
I  am  now  responsible  as  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  a  debt  of  only  $1  mil- 
lion. Now,  did  anyone  ever  get  a  birthday 
present  like  that?  One  million  dollars'  I 
dont  know— they  spent  It  like  they  were  sure 
we  were  going  to  win. 

MOST  GRATETTL 

But  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  This  has 
been  a  series  of  shocks  which  you  have  en- 
dured on  my  behalf,  in  1952.  In  1958,  the 
primaries,  the  election:  and  I  am  fctire  you  are 
wondering  when  It  Is  all  going  to  be  over. 
But  the  great  thing  is.  of  cr^urse.  It  never 
ends  We  wiU  eet  this  paid  off  and  then  we 
will  8t.art  all  over  again. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  dinner.  It  Is  the 
greatest  possible  help  to  us  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have — even  thouph  we  have 
many  things  on  our  mind — this  on  our  mind, 
and  It  Is  on  John  Bailey's  mind  and  I  am 
greatly  In  your  debt  tonight    Thank  you. 
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I  want  to  also  thank  Mr.  Prost  for  saying 
an  Irish  poem  over  us  He  spoke  very  highly 
of  Harvard,  but  I  do  think  it  appropriate  to 
reveal  that  on  the  morning  after  the  In- 
augural when  he  came  to  the  White  House 
he  said,  "You  are  something  of  Irish  and  I 
suppose  something  of  Harvard  My  advice  to 
yovi  AS  President  Is  to  be  something  of  Irish 
So  we  are  going  to  do  the  best   we  can 

I  ieave  tomorrow  night  on  a  trip  to  France 
The  United  States  Is,  as  President  De  Gaulle 
has  said,  the  daughter  of  Europe,  and  In  a 
3p>ecial  way  we  have  the  most  Intimate  rela- 
tions with  Prance 

Paul  Revere  who  is  regarded  as  a  good 
Y.inkee.  was  of  French  descenr  Benjamin 
Franklin  spent  7  years  in  France  .-tnd  played 
a  leading  role  In  bringing  France  to  our  as- 
sistance In  a  momen'  of  need  .^nd  emerged 
from  Prance  in  1783  bearing  the  rreaty  with 
the  British  which  proclaimed  us  ii  sfiverelgn 
and   independent   Nation 

LOOK    TO    Ftri    RE 

Americans  in  the  19lh  century  went  back 
to  Europe,  this  time  on  peaceful  missions. 
and  particularly  to  France  and  gained  from 
Prance  some  of  Its  great  understandings  of 
the  past  and  Its  view  of  the  future 

And  twice  in  this  century  Americans  have 
gone  to  Prance,  this  time  not  on  a  peaceful 
mission,  but  on  behalf  of  the  new  world 
in  Its  efforts  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old,   In   1917  and   again  in    1944. 

I  go  to  Prance  on  this  occasion  not  in 
order  to  Invoke  old  memories  even  thor.gh 
those  memories  are  important  but  to  look 
to  the  future  of  the  close  relationship  which 
must  exist  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States  If  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Atlan- 
'ic  community  is  to  be  preserved 

And  I  go  to  pay  a  visit  on  a  distinguished 
captain  of  the  West,  General  de  Gaulle,  who 
has  been  involved  for  more  than  20  years 
In  a  struggle  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
Western  Europe  And  therefore  I  go  with 
good  wishes  of  ail  the  _'itizens  of  jur  coun- 
try as  we  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend 

I  go  also  to  Vienna  and  1  know  there  are 
some  Americans  who  wonder  why  I  take 
that  Journey  I  am  only  44.  but  I  have  lived 
in  my  44  years  through  three  wars,  the 
Plrst  World  War.  the  Sec<jnd  World  War 
and  the  Korean  war. 

MISCALCUL.ATIONS 

No  one  can  s*-  idy  the  origin  of  any  of  those 
three  struggle?  without  realizing  the  serious 
miscalculations,  the  serious  misapprehen- 
sions, about  ^ne  possible  actions  of  the  other 
side  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  adver- 
saries, which  helped  brlns?  about  all  those 
wars. 

On  the  war  of  1914  the  Austrians  gave  an 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  the  Russians  then 
mobilized,  and  Prance,  then  in  alliance  with 
Russia,  then  mobilized  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans mobilized,  and  then  when  the  Ger- 
mans saw  that  Prance  and  the  Russians  mo- 
bilized, attacked  through  Belgium  which 
brought  in  the  British 

One  week  before,  the  British  would  never 
have  dreamed  they  would  have  been  at  war 
and  I  doubt  that  the  French  did  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  that  2  years  later  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  involved  in  a  war  -^n 
the  Continent 

In  1939  and  1940.  after  the  loss  of  Austria 
Czechoslovakia,  finally  the  British  guaran- 
teed Poland  but  there  is  certainly  some  evi- 
dence that  Hitler  never  believed  that  the 
British  would  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Poland  and  he  never  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  again  become  Involved 
m  a  great  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Europe 
^  Certainly  In  the  war  of  1950  m  Korea,  the 
North  Koreans  never  imagined  that  the 
United  States  would  come  to  the  assistance 
by  warlike  means  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  and  we  in  our  part  did  not  imagine 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  Inter- 
vene as  we  approached  North  Korea 


SEES    VALDE 

Now  we  live  in  1961.  where  freedom  is  in 
battle  all  around  the  globe,  where  the  United 
States  ha.s  intimate  alliances  with  more  than 
40  countries  I  se-'  value  in  talking  to  those 
wuh  whom  we  are  allied,  but  I  also  think  it 
valuable  at  a  time  when  both  sides  p<iS8e8s 
weapons  of  destruction  and  annihilation 
that  there  should  be  understanding  and 
communication  and  a  firm  realization  of 
what   we  believe 

So  I  go  to  see  Mr  Khrushchev  In  Vienna 
I  go  as  the  leader  if  the  greatest  revolution- 
ary country  on  ea.'-th 

I  know  that  there  Is  in  some  areas  of  the 
world,  and  even  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  an  image  of  us  as  a  fixed  society. 
Bernard  DeVoto  once  said  New  England  Is  a 
finished  place.  And  some  people  may  think 
that  of  rhe  United  States  That  Is  not  my 
view 

BELieVE    IN     PKOCRE.SS 

When  John  Qulncy  Adam^  went  to  call  on 
the  British  Governor  before  the  Revolution 
about  the  problems  of  the  British  here  In 
this  State,  they  had  an  amiable  conversation 
until  finally  Adams  mentioned  the  word 
revolution. 

Then  he  wrote  In  his  diary:  "It  was  then 
I  .saw  hl.s  kiie»»s  tremble  "  Now.  our  knees 
do  not  tremble  ;it  the  word  revolution  We 
believe  in  it,  we  believe  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  We  believe  in  freedom  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  associated  with  It  in  the  days  to 
come 

So  I  come  back  to  this  old  city,  to  express 
my  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  are  my  oldest 
irlends.  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
confidence  and  support  tonight  on  past  oc- 
casion.s.  and  I  hope  In  the  future 

And  I  carry  with  me  a  message  which  is 
written  on  one  of  our  statues  by  a  distin- 
guished and  vigorous  New  Englander,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  GarrlSijn 

I  am  in  earnest  I  will  not  equivocate. 
I  will  not  excuse  I  win  not  retreat  a  single 
Inch.    And  I  will  be  heard," 

Thank  you. 


Remarks     or     Richard     Cardinal     Cushing, 

.^Rc  MiBisHOP    or    Boston,    at    the    Birth- 
oat     Dinner    or    the    President    or    the 
UNrrED  States.    Boston     Mat   29     1961 
The  President  of  the  United  Stat«s  honors 
his    home    comm\i!Uty    by    coming    to    us    to 
mark  a  birthday  which  finds  him  still  youth- 
ful,   yen   already   seasoned    in    the    testing   of 
the  greatest  office  of  public  trust  withm  the 
gift   of  men       He   has   been   less  than   a  half 
year     in     the     Presidency,     but     these     brief 
months  have  brought  with   them  more  than 
a   normal    lifetime's   experience   in   the   trials 
of  hLs  office  and  the  dangers  to  our  besieged 
dem'x-racy 

These  are  once  again,  time«  that  try  men  s 
souls  They  are  times  of  deep  divisions  of 
opinion  within  the  national  community,  di- 
visions sometimes  healthy,  sometimes  un- 
fortunate, but  In  any  case  inevitable  Oi 
these  divisions  and  of  all  the  tensions  con- 
flicts, and  pressures  which  they  Involve  the 
person  and  the  office  of  the  President  are  the 
storm  center,  of  them  he  must  be  the  mod- 
erator These  are  times  of  trial  and  of 
testing  for  vis  all.  they  take  their  greatest 
toll  of  the  President  It  is  well  that  his 
birthday  leaves  him  still  young 

These  are  times  of  great  danger  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  her  tr.idltlonal  Ideals  To  Amer- 
icas friends  and  foes,  her  admirers  and 
critics,  wherever  in  the  world  they  may  be 
the  President  is  at  once  the  representative 
and  the  image  of  America  At  the  moment 
this  places  him  in  an  arduous  and  exact- 
ing position  Times  of  such  great  danger 
and  deci£lons  for  America  make  superhuman 
demands  on  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 
President  demands  even  greater  abroad 
than  are  the  titanic  demands  upon  him  at 
home 


Such  times  find  him,  however  talented, 
in  urgent  need  of  the  best  resources  of 
wisdom  and  experience  which  the  Nation 
possesses  They  find  him.  however  popular. 
m  need  of  the  most  generous  understand- 
ing and  unqualified  loyalty  consistent  with 
the  dem<x;rfttic  way  of  life  TTiey  find  the 
President  and  with  him  America,  however 
strong,   urgently   in   need  of   prayer 

The  counsel  that  oomes  from  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  advisers  Is  almost  bound 
to  be  partisan  In  some  degree,  loyalties  m 
the  f>olltlcal  order  usually  take  on  a  {>artlsan 
color  Prayer  Is  and  must  be  nonpartisan. 
No  Inevitable  difference  of  opinion,  no  con- 
scientious reservations  in  political  sxipport 
can  possibly  diminish  the  debt  of  fervent 
prayer  that  everyone  who  loves  America  or 
humanity  owes  the  President  ot  the  United 
States  In  tunes  so  perilous  On  his  birth- 
day and  through  all  the  years  erf  his  ad- 
ministration, the  President  has  a  prior  claim 
on  the  pwayers  of  all  Prayer  Is  the  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  part  that  every  believing 
citizen  brings  to  the  purifying  of  his  Nation 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  its  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive 

Antecedent  to  any  prayers  or  merits  of 
ours,  the  Providence  of  God  has  given 
America  impressive  advantages  Our  pres- 
ent peril  arises  at  once  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  complacency  and  selfishness  at  home, 
and  to  envy  and  aggression  abroad,  which 
arises  precisely  from  these  very  advantages 
Hence  our  prayer  must  be.  and  with  that 
prayer  our  resolution,  that  Americans  will 
prove  themselves  a  people  of  spiritual  Integ- 
rity and  moral  toughness  Only  as  the 
representative  and  Image  of  such  a  people 
can  the  President  hope  to  reassure  our 
friends  and  reconcile  our  foes,  as  he  moves 
about  as  the  spokesman  for  America  in  the 
international  community. 

Mankind  will  be  less  Inspired  by  the  for- 
tune of  the  American  Republic,  its  material 
advantages  and  possibilities  than  by  lU 
spiritual  significance  and  destiny  They 
win  be  less  Impressed  by  the  geographical 
magnitude  and  material  splendor  of  our 
country  than  by  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
Image  which  America  presents.  Nature  Is 
fruitful  In  vain  where  man  is  contemptible 
To  no  purp<jfte  is  the  country  great,  if  the 
men  are  small 

It  Is  Irrelevant  and  unimportant  that 
America  offers  facilities  for  satisfying  the 
physical  and  material  needs,  if  here  the  soul 
Is  starved  It  is  not  enough  that  ours  be  an 
affluent  society,  it  miut  be— In  Walter  Llpp- 
manns  phrase — a  gocxl  society.  To  Ameri- 
cans this  has  traditionally  meant  a  society  of 
people  who  not  merely  strive  to  lead  loyal, 
brave,  chaste,  and  helpful  lives,  but  so  to 
live  them  that  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
they  move  shall  receive  from  them  a  mag- 
netic quality— the  power  to  stimulate  all 
who  breathe  It  to  more  noble  thought  and 
more  generous  loves,  to  a  deeper  and  more 
tender  solicitude  for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
all  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  our 
friends  and  all  our  foes,  of  those  who  love 
us  and   of  those   who  fear  us 

In  the  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere 
and  the  producUon  of  such  men.  prayer 
plays  an  essential.  Indispensable  part  There 
Is  no  Image  of  America  that  will  be  more 
evocative  of  our  l>est  traditions  and  our 
greatest  strength,  poise  and  self-confidence 
than  the  image  of  America  as  a  nation 
united  m  prayer  with  and  for  Its  President. 
Prayer  exaiu  man  and  makes  hiin  great 
When  a  strong  man  prays,  he  reveals  his 
greatest  nobility  and  proclaims  at  once  the 
s  -irce  of  his  strength  and  the  ground  of  his 
nobility,  namely,  that  God,  whom  alone  the 
praverful  man  fears  so  that  he  need  fear 
no  one  but  God  and  nothing  but  Gods 
judgment. 

We  owe  America  our  prayers  and  this  debt 
we  discharge  when  we  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent      No  support,  no  gift,  nothing  anyone 
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can  give  him.  can  be  more  profitable  to 
him  or  salutary  to  the  Nation  than  the  dis- 
interested prayers  of  the  devout  We  pray 
that  he  niay  be  a  living  channel  of  God's 
grace  to  the  uatloual  and  the  liuman  com- 
munity— that  the  prayert  we  pledge  him 
un  bis  birthday  may  help  quicken  through- 
otit  the  world  a  new  splrli  :  a  spirit  of  will- 
ingness, devoid  of  sham  and  artifice,  that  Is 
ready  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  may  be 
needed,  to  esUbllsh  fraternal  solidarity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  en- 
during spiritual  dignity  here  at  home. 

These  are,  once  again,  times  that  test 
men's  souls;  may  their  '.estlng  reveal  the 
soundness  of  America  and  the  greatness  of 
Its  President.  The  times  are  perilous  to  all 
that  we  hold  dear,  as  believers  in  God  and 
as  free  citizens  of  America.  In  such  limes, 
may  the  Lord  be  with  u.i,  as  He  was  with 
our  fathers.  May  His  presence  be  reflected 
In  every  word.  In  every  deed.  In  every  ac- 
complishment, at  home  snd  abroad,  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks    or    Honorabi  e    John    W     McCor- 
mack      Ri  present  ATI  vu    From     MAbSACHT- 

SETTS 

The  OfUce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  olHce  In  the  entire 
world.  For  under  the  constitution.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  the  President  Is 
the  sole  repository  In  tlie  field  of  foreign 
affairs — he  is  also  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Force*. 

In  times  of  peace  the  responsiblllUes  of 
a  President  are  great  In  times  like  today 
they  are  tremendous 

While  the  President  w-eks  the  views  and 
advice  of  many.  In  the  final  analysis  he  must 
make  his  own  decisions. 

At  all  times,  but  In  particular,  in  a  period 
of  world  tension  and  threats,  such  as  exist 
today,  where  survival  is  U  stake,  our  Chief 
KxecuUve  must  be  a  xntJi  of  great  abiUty, 
penetrating  vision,  sound  Judgment,  and 
more,  he  must  be  a  man  of  courage 

At  this  time  In  history  in  the  world  we 
and  other  freedom-lovlnjf  people  can  thank 
God  that  In  President  John  FUzgersUd  Ken- 
nedy we  have  8uch~a  Prasldeni  and  such  a 
leader. 

For  President  Kennedy  possesses  not  only 
outstanding  ability,  penetrating  vision, 
sound  jvidgment.  and  as  everyone  knows,  un- 
limited courage.  He  does  not  know  tiie 
meaning  of  fear. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  freedom  here 
and  abroad  will  be  strengthened.  He  did  not 
assume  office  to  see  ireedom  weakened  or 
liquidated. 

The  President  recogniaes  that  the  world 
threat  of  atheistic  conurunism  is  not  going 
to  be  met  by  negative  action,  or  by  weak 
and  uncerUln  leadership  He  recognizes  the 
pre-Hltler  days  of  uncertainty  and  weak 
leadership  and  the  results  that  flowed  there- 
from. 

T^e  President  stands  f')r  a  strong  national 
defense  and  a  tism.  forelgii  policy.  But  more. 
he  recognizes  that  In  thr  field  of  human  re- 
lations and  action  with  other  peoples  that 
we  must  have  an  affirmative  policy — In  other 
words — forward-looking,  dynamic  democracy 
In  action. 

While  the  President  djes  not  know  It.  as 
I  sit  In  the  leaders  n-.ertlngs  and  look  at 
Mm  I  have  a  profound  apprec;aUon  of  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  rett  upon 
his  shoulders.  My  one  desire  is  to  c<v-iperate 
with  the  President  In  lightening  that  load. 
For  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  his 
office  makes  the  President  a  man  of  history. 
Involved  In  his  Judgment  and  decisions  Is 
not  only  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  are 
going  to  live,  but  also  the  kind  of  a  world 
In  which  our  children  »nd  our  children'* 
children  will  live  Ajid  uiider  President  Ken- 
nedy we  can  have  oompl.'te  confidence  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  will 


live  In  a  preserved  and  strengthened  Amer- 
ica, in  a  land  of  freedom, 

Oxir  President  Is  entitled  to  the  under- 
standing support  of  all  our  people  Pot  with 
the  threat  or  danger  confronting  our  c  >uri- 
try.  unity  Is  necessary  And  the  unity  of 
our  people  under  the  Constitution  can  on.y 
effectively  be  expressed  through  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  natural  for  the  people  of  any  State 
to  be  proud  of  a  native  son  who  Is  President 
of   the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  proud 
that  one  of  our  native  sons  is  President. 
But  more,  we  are  proud  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  U  President  of  the  UrUted  States 
and  particularly  at  this  trying  period  of  the 
worlds  history.  Por  with  his  great  ablll'y. 
his  vision,  sound  Judgment,  and  his  extrflc>r- 
dlnary  coumge,  I  confidently  predict  he 
will  meet  the  problems  of  this  era.  and  that 
our  beloved  President  will  be  recorded  as 
one  of  the  great  constructive  figures  of  all 
history. 

I  know  I  express  your  sentiments  when  I 
congratulate  our  beloved  President  on  his 
birthday  annlvers.Try.  and  wish  for  him  every 
future  happiness  and  success.  And  that 
God  will  guide,  protect,  and  direct  him. 

I  have  the  great  honor  and  privilege  of 
presenting  to  you  the  President  of  1-he 
United  States. 


INTERIOR   .APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1962 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  v^lll  a.«;k  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  H  R  6345  This  Is  the  In- 
terior Appropriation  Act   of  1962 

When  this  bill  was  repoited  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations it  did  not  include  a  recom- 
mendation to  appropriate  funds  for  nhe 
continuance  of  the  stream  valley  park 
program  in  the  State  of  Marj-land.  This 
propram  of  land  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment has  been  successful  .since  first 
authorized  by  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
in  1930  1 46  Stat  482'.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation.^  included 
funds  in  this  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  successful  progrim 
which  Is  now  60  percent  complete  and 
the  Senate  approved  its  report.  I  hope 
that  the  conferees,  yet  to  be  named  for 
the  House,  will  agree  on  including  this 
appropriation  in  the  conference  report. 

The  Imjwrtance  of  this  appropriat;on 
is  clear  when  operation  of  this  procram 
is  reviewed.  Since  1930,  the  Federal 
Govprnmfnt  ha."^  contributed  1  6  million 
In  grants  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
stream  valley  park  land  acquisition. 
Local  funds  in  eKces.s  of  $10  million  have 
been  contributed  for  land  acquisition, 
development,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  stream  valley  park  system. 

The  program,  as  originally  cnvisiom^d. 
is  now  60  percent  complete.  On  June  16. 
the  Senate  approved  S  588.  a  bill  to 
increase  uiie  present  authorization  uncier 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act  This  bill  Las 
as  Its  purpose  the  completion  of  the 
stream  valley  park  program.    If  the  U'62 


Interior  Appropriation  bill  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  exc>enditures  in  1962,  the 
future  completion  of  the  program  will 
be  m  jeopardy.  The  lands  needed  to 
complete  the  remaining  40  percent  of 
this  program  are  currently  threatened 
by  subdivision  encroachment  and  the 
costs  of  acquiring  these  lands  are  in- 
creasing each  day. 

The  completion  of  ihe  program  con- 
tempiaied  in  1930  is  still  one  of  the  best 
bargains  that  the  Federal  Govermnent 
can  obtain.  The  stream  valley  parks 
provide  protection  against  fiooding. 
erosion  and  pollution  in  the  streams 
flowing  around  and  through  the  District 
of  Columbia.  At  the  same  time,  these 
park  lands  provide  recreational  areas  in 
and  near  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the 
metropolitan  population.  Rock  Creek 
Park  is  the  best  known  of  the  stream 
valley  parks,  but  park  lands  on  the  Ana- 
costia  River.  Indian  Creek,  Northwest 
Branch.  Paint  Branch.  Oxon  Run.  Shgo 
Creek,  and  Cabin  John  Creek  are  equally 
important. 

I  hope  that  the  House  conferees  will 
agree  to  the  Senate  appropriation  for 
stream  valley  parks  in  the  report  of 
H.R.  6345.  I  also  urge  the  House  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  S.  588.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  future 
expenditures  under  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act.  This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  entire  Nation. 


CENTENNIAL    OF    THE    HOMESTEAD 
ACT 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  We.^ver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  two  measures  I  have  introduced  today 
commemorating  the  cent-ennial  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Homest-ead  Act  dur- 
\T\z  1962. 

One  measure,  a  joint  resolution,  re- 
quests the  President  to  proclaim  1962  as 
the  centennial  of  the  enactment  of  this 
rreat  piece  of  legislation.  The  other,  a 
bill,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  on  May  20.  1962.  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  this  legislation  by 
President  Lincoln. 

Tl:ie  Homestead  Act  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  farsighted  pieces  of  leg- 
islation ever  written  by  the  XSS.  Con- 
gress The  law  enabled  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  citizens  to  move  into, 
open  up  and  develop  our  great  Western 
States.  It  was  the  one  piece  of  legrisla- 
Uon  wlilch  made  the  development  of 
much  of  the  West  possible.  Without  that 
lepislation  thousands  of  families  w(?uld- 
liave  been  forced  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  crowded  cities  and  would  have  missed 
the    great    adventure   of   farming  aand 
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which  had  never  before  yielded  its 
abundance  to  mankind. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  can  owe  our 
present  ability  to  produce  in  abundance 
to  the  men  and  women  who  moved  West 
under  the  impetus  of  the  Homestead 
Act. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  be- 
cause the  first  homestead  granted  under 
the  act  was  near  the  city  of  Beatrice  in 
Gage  County.  Nebr,.  which  is  in  the  First 
Congressional  District 

I  know  that  plans  are  already  under- 
way for  a  celebration  of  the  event  in  our 
Stat-e.  It  IS  my  hope  that  through  this 
legislation  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  join   us  in  that   celebration. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO   EDUCATION 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ^jentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  Zelenkoi  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
generally  known  that  through  the  years 
I  have  voted  for  and  actively  supported 
Federal  aid  to  education.  My  record 
on  this  subject  is  documented  by  vote 
and  public  utterances 

At  this  moment  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  voting  on  .such  legislation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  I  voted  for  this  legislation  and 
supported  it  wholeheartedly.  In  view 
of  my  personal  convictions  and  past 
record  I.  of  course  intend  to  do  so  on 
the  floor  My  feelings  on  this  subject 
are  no  secret.  It  has  always  been  my 
desire  to  help  the  public  school  system 
and  Its  mdividual  students  throughout 
the  United  States  It  is  well  known  that 
I  have  consistently  urged  Federal  aid 
where  needed  for  all  students  in  all 
accredited  educational  institutions,  as  I 
feel  It  is  the  right  and  heritage  of  the 
American  youngster  to  get  the  best  edu- 
cation possible.  For  that  reason  I  have 
also  introduced  legi^ation  which  will 
assist  those  attending^  other  than  pub- 
lic institutions.  However,  my  desire  to 
aid  public  schools  has  never  in  any  way 
been  diminished  by  my  desire  to  aid 
children  attending  private  educational 
institutions.  All  of  the  foregoing  has 
been  accm-ately  and  factually  reported 
in  our  great  American  press. 

In  my  constituency  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  this  is  a  most  vital  issue  and  our 
people  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  Federal  assistance  would  be  forth- 
coming to  implement  our  educational  in- 
stitution. With  my  people  I  am  one  in 
this  desire 

Yesterday,  June  6,  1961,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  in  one  of  our  great 
riewspapers,  the  New  York  Times.  The 
tenor  of  the  editorial  was  most  sur- 
prising and  disheartening  to  me  for  in 
substance  it  stated  that  I  was  a  principal 
in  a  'highly  questionable  tactic"  to  delay 
the  passage  of  the  public  school  bill. 

Upon  it  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  immediately  communicated  with 


the  editor  of  the  Times  and  infoi-med 
hun  that  there  was  no  basLs  for  the  edi- 
torial statement  and  that  it  was  inaccu- 
rate comment.  I  further  told  him  that 
I  never  before  had  questioned  the  accu- 
racy of  the  New  York  Times,  that  I  re- 
.spected  it  as  it  is  respected  throughout 
the  world  for  its  fairness,  accurate 
reporting  and  stimulating  editorial 
comment. 

I  requested  the  editor  to  make  a 
thorough  check  of  the  facts  and  advised 
him  that  I  would  subject  my.self  to  the 
closest  scrutiny,  that  I  would  assist  and 
cooperate  with  any  members  of  his  staff 
in  order  that  it  may  be  proved  that  I 
was  no  part  of  nor  did  I  know  of  any 
"questionable  tactics"  to  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation.  He  sug- 
gested instead  that  I  write  a  letter 
stating  my  views,  said  letter  to  be 
published  in  the  correspondence  column 
but  not  in  the  editorial  page. 

This  was  not  satisfactory  to  me,  where- 
upon I  sent  the  following  telegram: 

On  Tuesday.  June  6,  1961.  you  published 
an  editorial  on  school  aid  In  which  my  name 
was  mentioned.  Your  statements  regarding 
me  are  not  based  on  fact.  Members  of  your 
staff  have  admitted  that  they  are  not  based 
on  fact.  These  statements  have  caused  me 
irreparable  harm. 

Thereafter  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  the  editor  in  which  he  stated  in 
substance  that  the  telegram  was  "in- 
adequate" for  publication,  that  they 
would  not  publish  it  unless  I  deleted  cer- 
tain portions  thereof.  Thereupon  I  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  wished  to  publish 
the  telegram  he  could  do  so  only  in  its 
full  context. 

In  any  event,  it  disturbs  me  that  the 
New  York  Times  which  is  one  of  the 
great  voices  of  public  opinion  in  the 
world  and  which  traditionally  has  been 
known  for  its  principle  of  fairplay  and 
accurate  reporting,  should  deviate  the 
slightest  from  these  tenets.  I  for  one 
do  not  wish  to  lose  confidence  in  this 
great  publication. 

We  all  agree  that  fair  criticism  based 
upon  the  interpretation  of  facts  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  a  newspaper.  How- 
ever, there  must  be  a  basis  in  fact  be- 
for^»  any  comment  can  fairly  be  made. 
It  appears  unjust  that  the  sincerity  of 
a  leader  in  the  cru.'=ade  for  this  vital  leg- 
islation should  be  impugned  m  the  ab- 
sence   of   any    supporting   facts 

I  have  confidence  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  it  will  not  again  turn  from 
Its  traditional  concept  of  fairness,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  a  single  individual 
who  has  been  aggrieved.  I  shall  continue 
to  look  to  It  a-s  a  necessary  and  informa- 
tive source  of  information  and  opinion, 
to  assist  me  in  my  task  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  21st  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  However,  there  .shall  re- 
main with  me  always  a  question  as  to 
why  this  paper  should  refu.se  to  correct 
an  acknowledged  error. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  this  House 
and  have  used  this  forum  out  of  justice 
to  my.self  and  to  my  constitutents  who 
are  entitled  to  know  that  I  am  still  repre- 
senting them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  m 
conformity  with  their  wishes, 


EMANUEL  CELLER— MASTER  OF  THE 
MOT  JUSTE 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  MonaganJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CkllerI  is  noted  for  the  grace  and 
felicity  of  his  expression.  Yesterday, 
Mr  Celler  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Mariano  de  Yturralde.  and  dur- 
ing the  luncheon,  he  introduced  the  Am- 
bassador to  those  present.  The  words 
which  he  used  were  so  graceful,  so  hap- 
pily chosen  and  .so  well  describe  the  role 
which  the  Ambassador  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  in  interpreting  Spain  and 
the  United  States  to  one  another,  that 
I  feel  that  they  should  be  read  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  generally. 

I  am  happy  to  include  these  remarks 
herewith; 

It  Is  always,  to  me,  a  happy  occasion  when 
I  have  the  opfKjrtunlty  to  say  some  words 
about  a  personage  of  distinction,  of  culture, 
of  wit.  Such  a  man  Is  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  from  Spain.  Mariano  de  Ytur- 
ralde 

Ambassador  Yturralde  Is  no  stranger  to 
America,  having  served  in  Washington  as 
commercial  counselor  In  1945  His  educa- 
tion In  England,  his  studies  at  the  Institute 
of  Law  In  The  Hague,  his  ambassadorships 
to  Ireland  and  to  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  have  given  him  Inslghu  Into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  basis  of  our  Jurisprudence 
and  the  pluralism  of  culture. 

Hence,  he  is  In  an  enviable  position  to 
translate  our  customs,  our  mores,  our  law, 
for  the  good  people  of  Spain,  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations,  the  Ideals,  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  He  has  learned,  I  know,  that  be- 
cause we  criticize  ourselves  freely,  we  do  not 
fear  criticism;  indeed,  ours  Is  the  climate 
that  embraces  the  cleansing  properties  of 
laughter  Through  his  offices,  the  peoples 
of  our  respective  countries  will  receive  freeh 
Insights,  which  will  make  our  communica- 
tion easier  and  our  mutual  understanding 
clearer 

By  all  means,  let  us  continue  to  exchange 
views  and.  in  this  exchange,  value  the  free- 
dom that  permits  us  so  to  do 


PROPOSED       AGRICULTURAL       RE- 
SEARCH  PROJECT  IN  CUBA 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  Monagan  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker  on-^ 
May  26.  I  wrote  to  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
reported  action  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund 
in  approving  a  proposed  agricultural  re- 
search project  in  Cuba. 


1961 

I  suggested  that  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  be  pro- 
viding approximately  45  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  share  of  such  a  project 
in  view  of  the  Castro  support  of  the  anti- 
American  Communist  program. 

In  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Steven- 
son. I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  from 
PhUip  M,  Klutznick,  U.S.  representative 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Mr.  Klutznick's  letter  is  as  follows; 

June  6.  1961. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Ambassador  Stevenson.  1  am  reply- 
ing to  your  letter  to  him  of  May  26  about 
the  action  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  agricultural  research  project 
In  Cuba 

Having  spoken  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Governing  Council  when  this  matter 
was  considered  on  May  24,  I  am  glad  to  give 
you  the  facts  as  they  are  known  to  rre. 

1  The  enabling  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  provides  that  assist- 
ance by  the  Fund  "shall  not  be  a  means  of 
foreign  economic  and  political  Interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  o'  the  country  •  •  • 
concerned  and  shall  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  conditions  of  a  political  nature  '  This 
provision  has  assured  the  integrity  of  the 
Sp>eclal  Fund  In  at  least  two  cases:  one  In 
which  the  Governing  Council  approved  a 
project  for  the  Republic  of  China  over  So- 
viet objections,  and  another  in  which  it 
approved  a  project  for  Israel  over  the  ob- 
jections of  an  Arab  country.  In  both  cases 
the  objections  were  essentially  political,  and 
In  both  cases  the  projects  not  only  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  but  were  put  Into 
actual  operation  These  precedents  clearly 
ruled  out  as  Ineffective  any  effort  by  us  to 
defeat  the  project  for  Cuba  on  p>olitical 
grounds 

2  Having  in  mind  this  background,  in 
my  statement  to  the  Governing  Council  on 
the  Cuban  project  I  was  at  pains  to  make 
clear  that  the  United  States  based  Its  ob- 
jection to  the  project  not  on  f>olltlcal  grounds 
but  on  practical  economic,  technical,  and 
administrative  grounds.  I  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  and  harassment  which  the  Cuban 
Government  had  recently  put  In  the  way  of 
foreign  agricultural  experts  from  various  In- 
ternational organizations,  and  specifically 
the  treatment  of  a  technical  mission  from 
the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  which  the  Cuban  authorities  re- 
cently evicted  from  its  premises  In  Havana 
I  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  Cuba, 
alone  among  the  18  members  of  that  same 
regional  Institute,  to  take  any  step  toward 
ratifying  a  1958  protocol  designed  to  expand 
the  Institute's  program  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research.  I  reminded  the  Gov- 
erning Council  of  Its  own  action  last  De- 
cember in  approving  a  $4  million  Special 
Fund  grant  for  the  expansion  of  the  Insti- 
tute— an  expansion  now  being  blocked  by 
Cuba's  failure  to  act.  I  cited  reports  that 
some  700  Cuban  agronomists  had  been  dis- 
placed for  political  or  other  reasons  by  the 
Castro  regime:  that  the  number  of  Cuban 
cattle,  through  Indiscriminate  slaughter,  has 
dropped  from  6  million  to  3.5  million  head: 
that  other  resources  and  equipment  had  been 
misused  and  ruined;  and  that  Dr.  Castro  had 
announced  his  plan  to  bring  300  agricul- 
tural technicians  from  another  country 
(actually  the  Soviet  Union) 

3.  In  concluding  my  statement  I  pointed 
out  that  the  circumstances  I  had  mentioned 
had.  in  the  main,  arisen  or  come  to  light 
since  the  managing  director  and  his  staff 
had  studied  the  Cuban  project,  and  that 
action   on   the    matter    should    therefore   be 
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delayed  pending  a  review  in  the  light  of  the 
new  facts  "We  are  confident,  therefore"  I 
concluded,  "that  the  project  will  not  pro- 
ceed until  the  staff  has  satisfied  Itself  about 
the  questions  we  have  raised  and  Is  cerlAln 
that  the  project  can  be  completed  succ-jss- 
fully  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
people  " 

4.  The  matter  is  by  no  means  conclu<led. 
Approval  by  the  Governing  Council  author- 
izes the  managing  director  to  enter  Into  de- 
tailed negotiations,  looking  toward  a  ]X)s- 
slble  plan  of  operations.  Until  such  a  plan, 
meeting  the  rigorous  standards  of  the  &p>e- 
clal  Fund  Is  mutually  agreed  up>on.  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  a  reality  Strict  adherence  to  tliese 
standards  is  further  buttressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  not  alone  in  the 
discussion  in  the  Governing  Council,  since 
several  other  delegations  emphasized  the 
need  for  careful  consideration  of  the  otjec- 
tlons  which  we  had  raised.  Represental.lves 
of  most  of  the  nations  on  the  Governing 
Council  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  the 
unprecedented  action  of  forcing  a  vote  with- 
in the  council  on  the  Cuba  project  for  two 
reasons.  First,  It  would  be  Interpreted  as  a 
violation  of  the  prohibition  against  political 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  enabling  resolution. 
Second,  it  Is  normal  practice  for  the  Jtaff 
of  the  Special  Fund  to  review  projects  from 
a  technical  viewpoint  even  after  approval 
by  the  Governing  Council.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  US  delegate  objected  to  the  Ci.ban 
project  on  economic,  technical,  and  admin- 
istrative grounds  and  obtained  assurances 
that  these  points  will  be  investigated  care- 
fully before  any  action  Is  taken. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick. 
US     Representative    in    the   EconorrJc 

and  Social  Council. 

This  report  is  imsatisfactory  to  the 
extent  that  il  places  the  objections  of 
the  United  States  solely  upon  economic, 
technical,  and  administrative  grounds. 
Nevertheless,  I  welcome  the  assurance  of 
the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  that  the  objections  of 
the  United  States  are  holding  up  this 
project. 

It  may  be  the  part  of  diplomacy  to 
bsise  our  objections  upon  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  administrative  grounds,  but 
our  basic  objection  should  be  on  the 
grounds  of  our  national  interest  against 
any  proposal  which  would  directly  or  in- 
directly assist  the  Communist  penetra- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  EN- 
DORSES IDEA  OF  AMERICAN  EX- 
PORT CREDITS  GUARANTY  CORP. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
York  Board  of  Trade  has  adopted  a  ]-eso- 
lution  recommending  the  creation  of  an 
American  Export  Credits  Guaranty 
Corp. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  May 
11,  1961.  On  May  16,  1961.  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr 
WiDNALL]  and  I  introduced  H  R.  7103 
and  H.R.  7102,  respectively,  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

The  following  statement  of  the  board 
of  trade  presents  some  excellent  reasons 
for  the  passage  of  H.R.  7102.  It  was  is- 
sued on  May  16; 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  the  civic 
association  representing  the  businesses  and 
industries  in  the  New  York  area,  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  set  up  a  national  system 
for  Issuance  of  export  credit  guarantees  in- 


suring American  exporter* flf§oods  and  serv- 
ices. The  board  expressed  Itaelf  in  favor  of 
the  plan  devised  by  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Export  Credit  Guarantees 
This  plan  is  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Abraham  J  Mii-Ter  of  New 
York,  and  Congressman  Wu-liam  B.  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Philip  F.  Swart,  president  of  the  board, 
announced  the  action  of  the  board's  direc- 
tors and  said  that  messages  are  being  sent  to 
the  New  York  Congressmen  and  Government 
officials  concerned  with  International  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  board  said  there  is  a  continuing  ur- 
gent need  for  improved  export  credit  guar- 
antee facilities.  (Export  credit  guarantees 
are  a  form  of  Insurance  that  reimburses  an 
exporter  for  losses  that  result  from  political 
hazards,  such  as  war.  or  blockage  of  currency 
transfer,  or  commercial  conditions,  such  as 
bankruptcy  of  the  buyer  ) 

Tlie  board  said  it  acted  because  of  mount- 
ing competition  making  deeper  inroads  into 
traditional  markets  for  U.S.  products  and 
services  and  our  current  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  It  called  for  a  program  which 
will  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  US  ex- 
ports on  a  sound  basis.  The  board  said : 
"There  is  also  a  need  to  modernize  and 
adapt  American  export  credit  equipment  to 
put  our  exporters  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  facilities  available  to  their  foreign  com- 
petitors." 

In  supporting  the  export  credit  guarantee 
proposal  advanced  by  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  declares  Itself  in  favor  of  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  that  would  be  set  up 
with  private  capital.  The  corporation  would 
have  the  right  to  borrow  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  cover  political -risk  losses  beyond 
current  capacity  to  handle  This  bcirrowlng 
privilege  would  entitle  the  Government  to  a 
single  representative  on  the  corpwration's 
board  of  directors. 

It  also  was  reviewed  in  "The  United  States 
and  World  Trade  Report"  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  called  it  the  most  significant  In  terms 
of  its  breadth  of  support  among  the  alterna- 
tive methods  of  providing  export  credit 
guarantees. 

Currently,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  U.S. 
agency,  provides  the  only  political -risk  cov- 
erage of  export  credits.  In  most  of  the  lead- 
ing trading  nations  of  the  world,  govern- 
mental agencies  have  been  established  to 
give  their  own  exporters  guarantee  facilities, 
generally  much  broader  and  more  flexible 
than  those  available  to  American  exporters. 
Such  facilities  largely  determine  the  free- 
dom of  credit  terms  an  exporter  can  extend 
to  his  customers.  Therefore,  they  are  an 
important  factor  in  deciding  which  export 
closes  a  sale  in  most  world  markets  today. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows ; 
Resolution   of   New   York  Boabd  or  Trade. 
Inc. 

Whereas,  believing  that,  with  mounting 
competition  making  deeper  inroads  Into 
traditional  markets  for  US  products  and 
services  and  with  our  current  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  there  is  a  continuing  urgent 
need  for  a  program  which  will  contribute  to 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  that  there  is  also  a  need  to  mod- 
ernize and  adapt  American  export  credit 
eqvUpment  to  prevailing  world  market  con- 
ditions by  providing  US.  exporters  with  fa- 
cilities which  tliey  do  not  now  possess,  but 
which  are  in  effective  use  by  all  other  prin- 
cipal trading  nations;  and 

Whereas  having  duly  considered  a  proposal 
prepared  by  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
nUtte^e  for  Exix>rt  Credit  Guarantees,  proMd- 
Uig  for  the  creation  of  a  federally  chartered 
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American  Export  Credit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion for  the  furnishing  of  such  facilities. 
with  Government  support  as  therein  pro- 
vided- Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade.  Inc  ,  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  for  issuance  of  export  cred.t 
guarantees  insuring  An^.erican  exporters  of 
goods  and  services  against  loss  due  to: 

1.  Political  risks,  including  restriction  on 
the  transfer  of  pa\Tnents  from  the  buyer's 
country  to  the  United  States:  war.  revolu- 
tion and  expropriation  In  the  debtor's  coun- 
try: and  other  governmental  action  which 
Is  beyond  the  control  of  the  exporter  or  the 
foreign  buyer: 

2  Commercial  credit  r;,sks.  Including  in- 
solvency and  protracted  default  of  the  buy- 
er, his  failure  or  refusal  to  accept  goods, 
and  any  other  loss  (other  than  a  political 
rUk  loss)  not  normally  Insurable  with  In- 
surers covering  other  than  export  credit 
risk:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade.  Inc.  favors  the  export  cred:ts  guar- 
anty plan  p>repared  by  the  National  Coordi- 
naUng  Committee  for  Export  Credit  Guaran- 
tees substantially  in  the  f  >rm  presented  to 
this  board  provllinK  for  the  creation  of  a 
federally  chartered  American  Export  Credits 
Guaranty  Oirporat.on  and  for  the  supper* 
thereof  by  the  US  Government  m  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee's plan:   and  be  it  fvir'her 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  State:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. US.  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labcr.  \JS. 
Department  of  Labor:  the  Dlrec-or  of  the 
International  Cijoperation  -Administration: 
the  Board  of  CJovernors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System:  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-ARK3 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro,  or  t^  revise  and  extend  re- 
mark5.  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jonas  to  include  in  his  remarks 
today  certain  tables. 

Mr  Randall. 

(The  following  Member  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  ^ 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRM.^Ni  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  MuLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky. 

Mr    McDoNOUGH. 

Mr    Daddario. 


BLLLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  6,  1961.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napoli: 

H.R.  4327.  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certam  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
account3  without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H  R  4940.  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco,  and 

H  R  5178  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Reynolds  Feal  Corp  .  New  York  N  Y  and  the 
Lydlck   Roonng   Co  ,   Fort  Worth   Tex 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m  » 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  June  8.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMl-NICATIONS. 

E-IC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

995.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  as  of 
the  close  of  business,  December  31,  1960.  pur- 
suant to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Uantmittlng 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  fcr  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  AsalsUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  UansmltUng  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  create  trial 
boards  for  the  US.  Park  Police,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  and  personal  property  to  the  State  of 
Washington":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  application 
for  a  loan  by  the  Klamath  Basin  Improve- 
ment District  In  Klamath  County.  Oreg  . 
for  the  construction  of  extensions  to  the 
Klamath  project,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitUng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
Kawakaml";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.      "  " 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  section  1(f)  of 
the  act  of  June  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  151);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1002.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
pUot  training  and  employment  programs  for 
youth  Including  on-the-job  and  other  ap- 
propriate training,  local  public  service  pro- 
grams, and  conservation  programs":  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2730.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  791 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  452).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.     H.R  6882.  A  bill  to  provide  for 


one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  Department  of  Labor:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  453).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the   Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  74.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New 
York  for  expenditure  of  funds  to  rehabilitate 
slip  7  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  use  by  the 
US  Army:  with  amendment  (Rept  No  464). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  per- 
sons Involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base,  Calif  ;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  455).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  validate  paymenU  of  cer- 
tain per  diem  allowances  made  to  members 
and  former  members  of  the  VS.  Coast  Guard 
while  serving  in  special  programs  overseas; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  456)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  examination  in  District  of  Columbia 
courts  of  any  minister  of  religion  in  connec- 
tion with  any  communication  made  to  him 
in  his  professional  capacity,  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  to  such  communica- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  457).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  7154.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  regulate  the  keeping  and  run- 
ning at  large  of  dogs;  without  a.nendment 
(Rept.  No.  458).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU.  H.R.  7218.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  not  less  than  3,000  offlcera 
and  members:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  459).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H.R.  7053.  A  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  certain  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  460).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  330.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H  R.  7446.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  exlsUng  cor- 
porate normal- tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  461).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLL-TIONS 
Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BURLESON: 

H.R.  7529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  In 
activities  Intended  to  fm-ther  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    COHELAN; 

H  Jl.  7530  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with  respect 
to  productive  capital  investments  of  the 
Goverrmient;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

By  Mr    MERROW: 

H.R.  7531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MURRAY: 
H  R  7533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  received 
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by  the  Post  Office  Department  from  pay- 
ments for  damage  to  personal  property,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By    Mr     NYGAARD: 
H  R.  7533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  Into  two  Judi- 
cial   districts;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  OLSEN 
H  R  7534  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  7535  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  I'LHKINS: 
H  R  7536  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  training 
and  employment  programs  for  youths  Includ- 
ing on-the-job  and  other  appropriate  train- 
ing, local  public  service  programs,  and 
conservation  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   ROBISON: 
H  R.  7537.  A   bill   to  provide   for   adjusting 
conditions    of    competition    between    certain 
domestic    industries    and    foreign    'ndustrles 
with   respect  to  the   level  of  wages  and   the 
working    conditions    In    the    production    of 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 
By  Mr  SHORT: 
H  R.  7538    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  spring  wheat  quality  research 
laboratory  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr   WEAVER: 
H  R.  7539.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the  Issu- 
ance  of   a   special   series   of    postage   stamps 
In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act:   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service 

By  Mr     ALFORD: 
H  R  7540.  A    bill    relating    to    the     trans- 
portation of  mall  by  highway  post  office  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee otl  Post   Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BLATNIK: 
H.R  7541.  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  for  youth  in- 
cluding   on-the-job    and    other    appropriate 
training,  local  public  service  programs,  and 
conservation  programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  7542  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  In  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  that  will  assure 
full  participation  by  elderly  persons  gen- 
erally in  prevailing  national  standards  of 
living,  to  provide  like  benefits  for  disabled 
persons,  and  to  provide  t)enefits  for  certain 
female  heads  of  families  and  for  certain 
children;  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  this  system  of  social  se- 
curity by  an  equitable  gross  Income  tax; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  GUBSER 
H.R.  7543  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  that  will  assure  full 
participation  by  elderly  persons  generally  in 
prevailing  national  standards  of  living,  to 
provide  like  benefits  for  disabled  persons, 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  female 
heads  of  families  and  for  certain  children;  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  this  system  of  social  security  by  an 
equitable  gross  income  tax;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R  7544    A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of   the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for    partial   exemption    from    the    provisions 


of  part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area 
motor  carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for 
common  carriers  by  water  In  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  7545  A  bill  declaring  the  Communist 
Party  and  similar  revolutionary  organizations 
Illegal;  making  membership  in,  or  partici- 
pation in  the  revolutionary  activity  of,  the 
Communist  Party  or  any  other  organization 
furthering  the  revolutionary  conspiracy  by 
force  and  violence  a  criminal  offense:  and 
providing  penalties;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  7546  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  ai-med  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  Slates  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
H.R.  7547.  A  blU  to  Increase  from  »600  to 
$1,0(K)  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr     RHODES    of    Pennsylvania: 
H  R  7548    A  bill   to  exempt  from  coverage 
under   the  old-age,  survivors   and   disability 
Insurance  program  self-employed  individuals 
who    hold    certain    religious    beliefs;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WEAVER: 
H  J   Res  442.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the 
enactment    of    the    Homestead    Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H  Con.  Res.  326.  Concvirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect   to   the   proposed    trade    by   Cuba   of 
prisoners  for  tractors:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  DAWSON : 
H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No  198  of  the  84th 
Congress,  entitled  "The  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  328  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  a  national 
conference  on  commercial  fishing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr    MONAGAN: 
H  Res  328    Resolution     dlsap>proving     Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  24,   1961;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H  Res.  329.  Resolution  to  pay  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  for  expenses  incurred  in  preparing 
contested -election   cases;    to  the   Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution     relating     to     the 
basic   compensation  of   the   stationery   clerk 
and    the    assistant   stationery   clerk:    to   the 
Committee  on   House  Administration. 


forma  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  to 
Edna  Rhodes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  RAY: 
H.R.  7551.  A  bill  to  authorize  MaJ  Vincent 
Philip  Paoluccl,  U.S.  Army,  to  accept  the 
title  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.7552  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz 
Romuald  Czyz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R  7553    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Chang 
Sheng   (also  known  as  Rafael  Chang  Sing); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  7554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mee  Jin 
Lew   (also  known  as  Lew  Pui  King);   to  the 
Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H.R  7555.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Esther 
Khoe;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JARMAN 
H.R.  7556    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    J.  A. 
Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.R.  7557.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Deme- 
trios    Batistas:    to    liie    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Lewis 
Invisible     Machine     Stitch     Co.,     Inc..     now 
known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MOSS: 
H.R.  7550    A    bin    to   validate    the   convey- 
ance of  certain  land  In  the  State  of  Call- 


PETTTIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

172.  By  Mr  MULTER:  Petition  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

173.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Fran- 
cisco Ghigliotty,  Guayanilla,  PR.,  relative  to 
an  Investigation  of  unjust  treatment  of  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and   Insular    Affairs. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  Chyung  Sang  Bak. 
Pusan,  Korea,  relative  to  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance relating  to  a  claim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  Thalia  S  Woods, 
Spencer  County  Democratic  Women's  Club. 
Gentryville.  Ind.,  relative  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Spencer  County  (Ind.) 
Democratic  Women's  Club  supporting  the 
achievements  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


^■» 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Jine  7.  IWI 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mendian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pi-esident 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Fi'edenck  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  of  all  mankind,  with  minds 
burdened  for  the  Nation  and  for  the 
world,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this  baffling 
hour,  prayinp  that  in  this  fear-haunted 
earth  the  flame  of  our  faith  may  not 
grow  dim.  Unworthy  though  we  are. 
Thou  hast  made  us  keepers  for  our  day 
of  the  holy  torch  of  freedom  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  kindled  with  their  lives. 

We  would  share  that  sacred  fire  until 
tyranny  everywhere  is  consumed  and 
thus  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

Steel  our  wills  and  steady  our  hands 
with  power  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager 
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joy  we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's 
strength  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a 
new  life  for  Thy  children  everywhere. 

We   ask   it   in   the   dear   Pledeemer  s 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  bv 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  6.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  How.^RD  W.  RoBiso.N-.  of 
New  York,  as  a  member  of  Lhe  U.S.  dele- 
gation of  Lhe  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S  1852'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing;  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Vinson,  Mr.  Kilday,  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
CaroUna,  Mr.  Philbin.  Mr  Hfbert,  Mr 
Arends,  Mr.  Gavix,  Mr  V.\n-  Z.andt,  and 
Mr.  Bates  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  277'  for 
the  relief  of  Erica  Earth,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  folio  wine  b;:!.-> 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1353  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma.x 
Bleier; 

H.R  1399  .-Vn  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pid'.a-jan  and  daughter.  Annabelle 
Pldlaoan. 

H  R  1477  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
siirch  Rinehart; 

H  R.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kejen 
Pi  Corsa: 

H  R.  1626    .^n    act    for    the    relief    of    Jack 

Konk-.: 

H  R.  1687  An  act  f  jr  the  relief  of  World 
Games,  Inc  , 

H.R  1391  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enlc. 
WilUam  J    Stevens, 

HR  1911  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlcaredo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena: 

HR  1915  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sode  Hatta. 

H  R  2360  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto: 

H  R  2886  An  act  for  t;.e  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Roscnsteln; 

H.R.  2973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .Anthony 
Robert  Lowry   (Antonio  Plantadosu: 

HR  3101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Riley.  lieutenant  colonel.  US.  Marine  Corps; 

HR  4557  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; 

H  R  4565  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
M.  Hammond: 

.."•^■^*^^^    ^•''    ^^'^    ^^"^    "^^    '■e^'ef    of    Rear 
Adm     Carl   H    Cotter; 

H.R.  4872.  Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mr.s    James  H   Mr  Murray 

Els"eVoSy;  ■''    "'    '''' '  ^^^    ''''''    °'    ^'^ 


H  R  6452    An    act  fr.r   the   relief  of  Nl.ssim 
S      Tawl!,     E-sther     Tawll     (nee     Goldman) 
Solomn    Tawll.    Isaac    Tawll,    Kathy    Tawll. 
Macquehne  Tawll,  and   Sarina  Goldman; 

HR  6453  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Gupton; 

H  R  6767    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 

H    .Stype; 

H  R  7444  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J'lne  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJ  Res  437  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  C  mmittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Ta.xation. 


lated  ai^enclea  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committe*  on  Appropriations 

H  J  Res  437  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RPISO- 
LUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  133.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  SUte  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States; 

S.  1941.  Aji  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County,  N,  Mex  ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15,  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE    BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  tran.saction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider,  under  the  new  reports,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIOxN'  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1353  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bieier; 

H.R.  1399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pldlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pldlaoan: 

H  R.  1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
surch  Rinehart; 

H.R.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KeJen 
Pi  Corsa; 

H.R.  1626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Konko. 

H.R.  1687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  World 
Games,  Inc.; 

HJi  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enlc 
William  J.  Stevens; 

H.R.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rl- 
caredo Bernabe  Dela  Cena; 

HJt.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sode  HatU; 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto; 

H  R.  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louts  J. 
Rosens  tein; 

H-R.  2973.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    An- 
thony Robert   Lowry    (Antonio  Plantadoel); 
H.R  3101.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Riley,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 
H.R  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martiaez-Lopez; 

H.R.  4565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  M 
Hammond; 

H.R.  4639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Carl  H.  Cotter; 

H.R  4872  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs   Jame.s  H   McMurray; 

H  R  6224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mis 
Elsie   Robey; 

H.R.  6452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nissim 
S.     Tawil.     Esther     Tawll     (nee     Goldman) 
Solomn    Tawll.    Isaac    Tawll.    Kathy    Tawil' 
Macqueline   Tawll.   and    Sarina   Goldman; 

H.R.  6453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Gupton:   and 

H  R.  6767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Stype;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  7444  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture   and  re- 


EXECUTIVE  RLPORIS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Clarence  F  Pautzke.  of  Washington,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  and 

William  E.  Blanklnahlp,  Jr..  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  the  new  reports,  will 
be  stated 


U.S.   ATTORNEYS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  US.  attorneys. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confimipd 


U.S.   MARSILALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  of  U.S.  marshals 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations bo  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

That  completes  the  new  reports  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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legislativt:  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  busmess. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to,  axid  the 
Senatt'  resumed  tlie  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


EXECUTIVF   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  mdicaU'd : 

Youth   Employment   OppomruNrriKS  Act  of 
1961 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  pilot  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  for  youth 
Including  on-the-job  and  other  appropriate 
training,  local  public  service  programs,  and 
conservation  pro-ams  (with  accompanying 
papers^:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
P\ibllc  Welfare 
Report   on    Rrvnvk    or   Accountinc    Ststem 

AND  RrlATTD  MATTERa,  OmC%  OW  THE  AD- 
MIN I.STR  ^T'>R .  HofSING  AN-D  HCME  FINANCE 
AcENfT 

A  letter  from  the  C<  inptr  •:ier  C»ener:il  of 
the  United  States,  tranami;  ling,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  ori  Uie  review  <>f  acct^unting 
system  and  related  matters.  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  June  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation* 

CatATiON  or  Trial  Boards  rem  US    Park 
Police 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poe«<l  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  create  Trial  B  lards  for 
the  U.S.  Park  Police,  and  for  other  purpxjses 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

CJONVBTANCE  OF  CERTAIN    LaNOS  AND  PERSONAL 

P«OPnirT  TO  State  or  Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
personal  property  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

DrsposmoN  of  ExrcrTTVE  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  dispoeltlon  (with  ac- 
companylnff  papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 

the  Senate. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    OF 

OKLAHOM,'\    LEGISLATURE 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oklalioma.  favoring  the  retention  of 
the  27 ',,i -percent  depletion  provision  on 


oil  and  gas  production  in  income  tax 
laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecucn,  tlie  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule. 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"House  Concurrent  RBSOLimoM  554 

'  Rescdutlon  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  retain  the  27 'i -per- 
cent  depletion   provision    on    oU    and    gas 

production  In  income  tax  laws:   directing 

distribution  of  copies 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  In  its  wi.sdom.  did  enact  percentage 
depletion  legislation  on  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion some  35  years  ago  In  order  to  enable  the 
great  oil  Industry  of  this  Nation  to  find  more 
oil:  and 

"Whereas  Congress  took  this  action  of  pro- 
viding percentage  depletion,  which  today 
touches  over  100  extractive  Industries,  in 
order  to  assure  said  Industries  of  a  means  by 
which  depleted  capital  could  be  regained; 
and 

"Whereas  p<:rcentage  depletion  has  pro- 
vided the  Incentive  which  has  enabled  the 
oil  Industry  to  maintain  the  oil  production 
necessary  to  support  our  national  economy 
and  meet  our  mllitAry  needs:  and 

"Whereas  experts  agree  that  the  national 
demand  for  petroleum  production  in  years  to 
come  will  continue  to  grow  as  demand  out- 
strips reserve  with  an  estimated  need  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  14  million  barrels  per 
day  being  consumed  In  the  United  States 
by  the  year  1967;  and 

"Whereas  the  forecast  need  for  the  year 
1967  challenges  the  oil  industry  to  find 
100.000  barrels  of  oil  every  15  minutes,  ard 
In  order  to  keep  abreast  with  demand.s,  the 
Industry  must  double  the  present  rate  of 
oil  discovery  by  this  same  future  date;   and 

"Whereas  percentage  depletion  applies 
only  to  the  field  value  of  the  crude  oil  and 
raw  gas,  and  only  to  the  extent  It  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit;  and 

"Whereas  over  a  long  period  of  time  with- 
out percentage  depletion  and  the  incentive 
It  provides  to  find  new  sources  of  crude,  a 
Bteadlly  shrinking  oil  industry,  laboring 
under  an  Inequitable  tax  burden,  would  pay 
fewer  dollars  per  year  in  Federal  taxes,  and 
State  and  local  revenues  would  be  adversely 
affected  Immediately;  and 

"Whereas  a  cut  In  percentage  depletion 
would  surely  diminish  petroleum  resources, 
unless  the  price  of  ever>-  product  made  from 
petroleum,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided through  petroleum,  were  to  be  in- 
creased substantially  to  compensate  for  the 
cut;  and 

"Whereas  percentage  depletion  has  accom- 
plished exactly  what  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Intended  It  to  dn — it  has 
enabled  the  oU  Industry  to  find  oil:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  28th  Oklahoma  Legislature  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein) : 

"Section  1.  That  the  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  aind  Is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  retain  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  at  27 4  percent,  that  percentage 
which  It  has  wisely  and  steadfa-stly  main- 
tained for  a  period  of  35  years.  In  order  to 
assure  this  Nation  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
oil  reserves. 

"Sec.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn;  to  the  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike  Manskield: 
to  the  minority  leader  of  Uie  U.S.  Senate, 
the    Honorable     Everett     Dirksen;     to    the 


mti.orlty  leader  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Charlxs 
HALLEtK:  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hotise 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Contrressman 
Wilbvr  Mjlls,  to  the  minority  chairman  of 
the  Ho\ise  Ways  and  Means  Comrriittee,  Con- 
gressman Noah  Mason:  and  tc'  every  mem- 
laer  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation " 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shellflsherles  research  center  at 
Mllford,  Conn.  (Rept.  No    354); 

S.  1931.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  cf 
1958,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  (Rept. 
No    351),   and 

H  R.  2467.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  clarify 
the  construction  subsidy  provislor^  with  re- 
spect to  reconstruction,  reconditioning,  and 
conversion,  and  fCT  other  purposes  i  Rej^', 
No.  352  '  . 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  the  Comm.ttee  on 
Public    Works,   with    arti€ndn:ients 

S.  120.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  n>ore 
effective  program  of  water  poUuTlon  control 
(Rept,  No    353  I . 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS   FOR   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res  156)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commntee  on  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  expend  from  t^e  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  f  10  000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  authorized  In  such 
section. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
linanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself    and 
Mr  ^L^NsnEIJ5l  : 
S.  2026.  A    bin    to    provide    assistance    for 
certain  landless  Indians  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By     Mr      CURTIS     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Hhuska,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.     Bible, 
Mr.  Bridges,  Mr    Burdick.   Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr    Capehart.  Mr    Carl- 
son,     Mr.      Carroll,      Mr       Cooper, 
Mr.      DwoasHAK,      Mr.      Fc  ng.      Mr. 
HICKENLCX5PER.  Mr   HicKET   Mr   Hol- 
land, Mr.  Keeauver,  Mr    Mansfield, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.    Mundt.     Mrs.     NErBERGER,     Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL,      Mr.     Symington,      Mr. 
WiLET,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Gruening.  and  Mr. 
Dirksen  I  : 
S  2027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration   of    the    100th    anniversary    of 
the  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ctjxtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    LAUSCHI    i  f or    himself    and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 

S  2028.  i.  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  aa 
amended,  by  providing  for  access  to  con- 
tractors' records  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral; to  the  C!ommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   LAUSCHE 

S  2029.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  depository  libraries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnistraMor. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  LArsf  hf  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  i 

By  Mrs    NEUBEkOER 

S  2030.  A  bill  to  provide  thnr  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  conduc;  a  study  to 
determine  the  desirability  and  practicability 
-jf  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  mea.sures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr^    Nfi-beroer  when 
she    introduced    the    above    bill     which    ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    CLARK 

S  2031.  A  bin  to  exempt  Irani  coverage 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  self-employed  individuals 
who  hold  certain  religious  beliefs  u^  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

iSee  the  rem.arks  of  Mr  Ci  ark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biii  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

S  2032.  A  bill  consenting  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pymatun- 
mg  Lake;  to  the  Committee  .n  the  Judi- 
cliirv 

By  Mr  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr  T^LMADGE)  ; 
S  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  90  of  title 
J8.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
.■I  new  division  within  the  Northern  Judicial 
District  of  the  SUte  r.f  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purpf>ses,  to  the  Comm.itt«e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PASTORE 
S  2034  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  in  order  to 
expedite  and  improve  the  administrative 
process  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delegate  func- 
tions m  adjudicatory  cases,  repealing  the  re- 
view staff  provisions,  and  revising  related 
provisions:    and 

S  2035  A  bill  to  provide  that  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1^)34  shall 
not  apply  to  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  Presiden-:  of  the  United 
States  US  Senator  and  Representative, 
and  Governor  of  any  Stat-e;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY 
S  2036  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  training 
and  employment  programs  for  youth  In- 
cluding on-the-job  and  other  appropriate 
training,  local  public  service  pri^rams,  and 
conservation  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  H'MPHRfY  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill  which  .ippe.ir 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  by  request): 
S  2037  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  for  certain  report--  appli- 
cations, and  complaints  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission    and 

S.  2038  A  bill  to  create  the  Natioi  al  Cap- 
ital .Mrporta  Corp.>ration.  to  provide  for  op- 
eratum  of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  vicinity 
by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magmuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  whicl:  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
S  2039  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  deactivating  certain  perma- 
nent military  installations  situated  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Commerce 

By   Ml     KUCHEL 
S   2040    A   bil!   for  the  relief  of  Zenzaburo 
Yasuda.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SYMINGTON: 
S.  2041     A  bill  iur  the  relief  of  Triantafllia 
Swteriou  Zouglns;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  CURTIS  (lor  himsell.  Mr 
HsasxA  Mr  Bennett  Mr  Biblk  Mr 
Boocs    Mr   Bridges.  Mr    Blrdil-x    Mr 

BYRD    of    VIRGI.NA.     Mr      C\PEHART       Mr 

C\aLsoN,  Mr  Cakroll.  Mr  (  >optm 
Mr  DwoRSHAK  Mr  F'  ng  Mr  Hick- 
ENLOOPER  .Mr  Hi<  KFY  Mr  Holland 
Mr  Kef^cver  Mr  Manseieiu  Mr 
Metcalf    Mr    Milieu    Mr    Mos.s.  Mr 

MUNDT  Mr>  NEVBERGf  R  Mr  SCHUEP- 
PEL.    Mr     .SYMINGTON      Mr      WiLKY      Mr 

Young  of  North  Dak..t<i    Mr    McOee. 
Mr     Johnston,    Mr     Gbuening,    and 
Mr    DiRJtSEN )  . 
S  J   Res  98    Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Homestead  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  CtJKTis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   M'    MAGNUSON    (by  request) 
SJ.  Re.-i  99    Joint   resolution   to  commem- 
orate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission;    to   the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magi-tcson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FTfNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 
Ml-.  MAGNUSON  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  reported  an  original 
re.solution  S  Re.s  156*  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Macnuson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  •Re- 
ports of  Committees."  > 


COMMEMORATION  OF  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  ENACTMENT  OF 
THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Pre.sident,  in  1962. 
we  shall  observe  the  100th  anniver.sary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act 
A  ^reat  many  historians  of  considerable 
prominence  and  authority  have  declared 
that  the  Homestead  Act  was  the  finest 
act  ever  passed  by  a  legislative  body  m 
order  to  place  public  lands  in  the  hands 
of  Its  citizens 

The  Homestead  Act  has  given  us  a 
nation  of  property  owners  It  was  the 
Homestead  Act  that  built  the  West. 
Followiny  the  wai ,  the  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray 
participated  in  homesteadirur,  and  all  of 
them  contributed  a  great  part  to  the 
building  of  the  West. 


Mr  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  two  measures  One  is 
a  joint  resolution,  introduced  by  me  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  HRrsKAl, 
and  Senator.s  Bennett.  Bible,  Boccs, 
Bridges,  Burdkk,  Byrd  of  Virginia 
C\PEHART.     C.^RLSON,     Carroli.      Cooper 

DWORSHAK,  FONG,  HkKENLOOPER 

Hkkey.  Holland    Kekauver,  Man.sfield, 
Metcalf.    Miller     M<^s,'^,    Mundt.    Neu- 
berger.    Schoeppel     Svminc.ton     Wiley 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  McGfe    John- 
ston. Grueninc,  and  Dirksen 

This  joint  resolution  calls  uixin  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  year  1962  as  the 
C'-nU'niiial  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Homestead  Act  and  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  mayors  of  citiejs. 
and  other  public  officials,  as  well  as 
other  persons.  organizations  and 
groups,  particularly  m  the  States  most 
directly  affected  by  the  Homestead  Act. 
to  observe  such  centennial  by  appropn- 
ite  ceremonies,  and  to  provide  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  for 
participation  by  Federal  agencies  and 
officials  in  such  observance 

Mr  President,  I  also  introduce  on  be- 
half of  myself  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  HruskaI. 
and  Senators  Bennett  Bible  Bridges. 
BtRDicK,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Capehart! 
Carlson.    Carroll.    Cooper.    Dworshak, 

FONG.    HiCKENLOOPER.    HiCKEY.    HuLLAND. 

Kefauver.  Mansfield.  Metcalf  Miller. 
Moss.  Mundt.  Neuberger.  Schoeppel, 
Symington  Wiley.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  McGee.  Gri'ening,  and  Dirk- 
sen, who.se  names  appear  on  the  meas- 
ure, a  bill  directing  the  Pohtmaster 
General  to  i.ssue  a  centennial  stamp 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Homestead  Act 

Mr  President,  few  measures  passed  by 
Congress  have  had  the  far-reachiiig  ef- 
fect of  this  act.  which  was  passed  after 
many  years  of  debate  It  is  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
economy  of  our  country  was  built  It 
gave  us  a  class  of  citizens  who  were 
sturdy  uidustrious.  and  imbued  with 
self-denial,  self-discipline,  character, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  that  have 
caused  us  to  laud  and  applaud  the 
pioneers  who  built  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  .send  the  two  meas- 
ures to  the  desk  and  ask  that  thev  be 
ultimat-eiy  referred,  but  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  re- 
main on  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1  week, 
so  that  other  Senators  may  join  either 
or  both  of  these  measures  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Met- 
calf in  the  chair  1.  The  bill  and  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred  and.  without  objection, 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  and  joint  resolution.  Inti-o- 
duced  by  Mr  Curtis  'for  him.self  and 
other  Senators  I.  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

S  2027  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Hr>mestead 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  offlre  and 
Civil  Service. 
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S  J  Re.<;  98  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Homestead  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary 

Mr.  GRUENING.  M;:.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced to  commemorate  passage  of  the 
homestead  laws.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  !  Mr. 
Curtis]  on  his  recogn  tion  of  the  Im- 
poilance  to  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion of  the  homestead  laws.  It  is  en- 
tirely flttmg  that  tins  great  American 
idea  for  enabling  citizens  to  own  their 
own  land  receive  the  attention  which 
will  be  given  it  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  homestead  laws  were  not  ex- 
tended to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  until 
1898 — 36  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  original  law.  and  31  years  after 
Ala.<^ka  became  a  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  Alaska  did  not  receive  the 
benefiu  of  this  law  until  much  later 
tlian  the  States — a  not  ^on usual  circum- 
staiice  for  our  people  with  respect  to 
Federal  legislation — Alaska  homestead- 
ers may  well  be  named  among  the  most 
valiant  of  homesteaders  anj-where. 

I  believe  Alaska  is  tlie  only  State  In 
the  Union  where  the  Homestead  Act  Is 
still  employed  to  any  appreciable  extent 
for  the  purpo.se  of  acqui.-lng  land.  Con- 
siderable numbers  of  plcneers  on  the  last 
frontier  have  obtained  a  patent  to  the 
land  of  Alaska  since  the  Second  World 
War.  aiid  many  others  are  now  in  the 
process  of  dolrig  so.  Thus,  I  think  the 
Homestead  Act  has  greater  significance 
to  presenl-day  AIu.^K.uii.  than  to  citizens 
of  any  other  State. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  re.iiarkable  energy, 
perseverance,  and  vision  of  those  who 
have  homesteaded  and  are  now  home- 
steading  in  my  State.  They  have  the 
courage,  the  determination,  the  stick -to- 
it-iveness  and  the  vL';ion  that  made 
America. 

There  is  nothing  easy  in  acquiring  a 
homesu-ad  In  Alaska.  It  is  about  the 
hardest,  toughest,  most  demanding  work 
anyone  can  imagine.  Clearing  virgin 
wilderness  with  scarce  and  inadequate 
machinery  and  under  tJie  ruggedest  cli- 
matic conditions  imaginable  takes  char- 
acter and  strength  of  which  Americans 
are  proud  to  boast,  and  which  our  Alas- 
kan homesteaders  have  exhibited  and 
are  contmuing  to  exhibit. 

But  the  harde.st  ob.stacle  which  has  al- 
ways been  faced  by  the  gallant  citizens 
of  the  49lh  State  has  been  that  of 
struggling  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
which,  in  the  case  of  Alxska  homest.ead- 
ers.  has  gone  out  of  i^  way  to  make 
things  difficult.  There  is  no  partisan  in- 
dictment here.  The  histoi-y  of  lamenta- 
ble maladministration  cf  the  homestead 
laws  in  my  Stat«  has  b<'en  a  fact  of  life 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
regimes.  The  very  natvire  of  the  home- 
stead procedures  seems  to  bring  out 
bureaucratic  genius  for  smothering  am- 
bition with  excessive  redtape  and  need- 
less legalLsm. 

Today,  we  in  Alaska  1  x)k  forward  with 
hojje  to  a  new  and  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  homestead  laws  on  tlie 
last  frontier  by  the  young  and  vital  ad- 


ministrators of  tlie  New  Frontier.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  the  laws 
need  revision  to  make  a  homestead  pro- 
gram in  Ala.ska  better  suited  to  the  world 
of  1961.  Meanwliile.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  the  Intel lor  will  malce 
every  eflort  to  administer  the  laws  of 
1862,  and  of  the  1898  law  for  Alaska  in  a 
newly  streamlined  fashion  to  meet  the 
needs  of  1962.  and  in  the  spuit  of  the 
New  Frontier. 


Tlie  bill  iS.  2028'  to  amend  section 
303  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  by  providing  for  ac- 
cess to  contractors"  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lausche  «.for  himself  and  Mr.  McClel- 
LANt,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF   1950 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  bt- 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  McClellan  1  I  introduce. 
lor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  amenc- 
ing  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951). 
Tills  amendment  provides  that  tie 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Umted  StaU'S 
or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  represents. - 
tives  shall,  until  the  expiration  of  3  years 
after  filial  payment,  have  access  to  ard 
the  right  to  examine  any  directly  perti- 
nent books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  any  contractor  or  any  of  his  sub- 
contractors engaged  in  the  performance 
of  contracts  negotiated  under  secticn 
303  of  the  E>efen.se  Production  Act.  as 
amended — 50  US  C.  opp.  2098 — and  a 
provision  to  that  effect  shall  be  included 
In  each  such  contract  and  related  sub- 
contracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  this  amendment  is  essential  :o 
good,  efficient,  and  economical  govern- 
ment management  of  contracts  und-?r 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Recent  disclosures  In  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting  Offioe 
revealed  that  Govcriunent  auditors  we-e 
unable  to  examine  the  records  of  a  far-n 
engaged  in  Government  defense  work  as 
to  costs  and  profits  since  the  contract 
did  not  call  for  such  examinations,  ard 
the  firm  refused  the  Grovernment  aud  - 
tors  permission  to  examine  the  cost  and 
profit  sheets. 

A  review  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  shows  the  act  does  not  spe- 
cifically require  that  contracts  negc- 
tiated  without  advertising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  contain  a  clause 
giving  the  Comptroller  General  acce.'s 
to  any  pertinent  records  of  the  contrac- 
tor. Some  contracts  negotiated  und(  r 
the  act  do  contain  provasions  for  ade- 
quate examination  of  records  since  t^  e 
contractor  permitted  this  type  of  clau;e 
to  be  included.  In  the  ca.'^e  cited  by  tie 
Comptroller  General  the  firm  refused  io 
permit  the  inclusion  of  such  provisions 
for  examination  of  records 

It  Is  my  belief  that  such  provisions 
which  will  permit  Government  audito"S 
to  (X amine  the  records  of  defense  con- 
tractors sliould  be  mandatory  m  all  such 
contracts.  The  Comptroller  General's 
office  also  believes  such  a  provision  is 
essential  for  good,  sound  business  man- 
agement. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Sena  ^ 
will  give  consideration  to  the  propos(d 
bill  and  judge  it  on  Its  own  merits  as  de- 
sirable and  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  r«:- 
ferred. 


PROPOSED  RE\TSION  OF  L.'vWS 
RELATING  TO  DEPOSITORY  LI- 
BRARIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  depositoiT 
libraries.  A  letter  from  President  George 
,A  Bowman,  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  recently  disclosed  the  difficulties 
involved  by  a  State  university  such  as 
Kent  in  securing  a  designation  as  a  Fed- 
eral documents  depository. 

Dr.  Bowman  pointed  out  that  although 
the  univeisity  has  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious piogram  of  advanced  studies, 
their  resources  were  limite-d  in  this  field 
of  Federal  documents.  The  college  of 
education  and  the  department  of  his- 
tory at  Kent  iiave  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  university  securing  Fed- 
eral designation  as  a  depository  m  order 
that  students  pursuing  doctoral  pro- 
grams would  have  access  to  the  immense 
field  of  Information  available  in  Federal 
publications. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  depository  libraries.  l"wice 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
similar  proposed  let:islation  but  it  has 
not  received  Senate  consideration.  The 
bill  would  permit  certification  of  not 
more  than  two  additional  designated  de- 
positories after  the  need  for  such  has 
been  properly  certified  by  the  head  of 
everj'  existing  depjository  library  with- 
in the  congre.'^sional  district,  territory. 
or  Commonwealth,  by  the  head  of  the  li- 
brary authority  of  the  Slate,  territoi-y. 
or  Commonwealth 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  R-t^presenta- 
live  Wayne  Hays,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  had  repeated  success  in  the 
House.  It  is  mi'  sincere  hope  that  in 
view  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  depositories  the  Senate 
will  respoiid  to  the  ui-gings  of  our  State 
educational  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  aiid  appropriately 
referi'ed. 

The  bill  (S.  2029)  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  depository  libraries,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lausche.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  STUDY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  that  would  start  us  on  the  road  to 
completing  some  unfinished  congres- 
sional business.  It  would  provide  that 
the  Secretar>'  of  Commerce  conduct  a 
study  to  deteimine  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 
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An  analogous  measure,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  considered  and  passed  by  the 
Congress  at  an  earlier  date.  That  meas- 
ure made  it  permissive  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
United  States.  In  discussing  that  meas- 
ure on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  former 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said: 

There  is  something  captivating  In  the 
idea  of  one  systenn  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures which  shall  be  common  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  so  that,  at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  confusion  of  Babel  may  be  over- 
come Kindred  to  this  idea  of  one  system  of 
money  And  both  of  these  ideas  are,  per- 
haps, the  forerunners  of  that  grander  idea 
of  one  language  for  a!!  the  civilized  world 
Philosophy  does  not  de<;pair  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  aspiration  at  some  distant  day, 
but  a  com.mon  .system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  a  common  system  of  money  are 
already  within  the  sphere  of  actual  leelsla- 
tion. 

The  Senator  making  this  statement 
wa.s  Charles  Sumner.  The  date  on 
which  he  made  it  was  July  27.  1866. 

I  am  pleased  to  know.  that,  m  mtro- 
ducing  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
some  substantial  backing  from  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens  For  ex- 
ample, a  former  President,  in  discussing 
the  question  of  weights  and  measures, 
e.xpressed  a  desire  for  a  standard  at  once 
invariable  and  universal  The  message 
was  one  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Congress.  Its  author  was 
Geortje    Washington 

A  former  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  made  a  detailed  and  elaborate  re- 
port in  which  he  sugge.sted  that  we  re- 
duce -every  branch  to  the  same  decimal 
ration  already  established  in  coins,  and 
thus  bring  the  calculation  of  the  prin- 
cipal affairs  of  life  within  the  arith- 
metic of  every  man  who  can  multiply 
and  divide  plain  numbers  "  The  author 
of  that  report  was  Secretary  of  State 
later  President.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  1816,  President  Madison,  m  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  said: 

The  great  utility  of  a  standard  fixed  In 
its  nature  and  founded  on  the  easy  rule 
of  decimal  proportions  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious 

Because  of  thi.s  recommendation  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  stud- 
ied in  great  detail  the  subject  of  weit^hts 
and  measures  In  his  report  on  this 
study,  nied  with  the  Senate  m  1821. 
Senator  Adams,  later  President,  .said  of 
the  metric  system: 

This  system  approaches  to  the  Ideal  per- 
fection of  uniformity  applied  to  weights 
and  measures 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  one 
can  introduce  a  measure  with  so  dis- 
tinguished an  array  of  sponsors. 

The  act  that  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  1866  was  sisned  into  law 
on  July  28.  1866.  That  law  made  it  per- 
missible to  use  the  metric  sv.stem  in  the 
United  States.  The  measure  that  I  in- 
troduce today,  m  essence  the  envisioned 
but  unfinished  business  of  earlier  years 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  direct  a  study  to  determine 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  the 
metric  system 

This  study,  a.,  outhned  in  the  bill  Ls 
to  be  a  broadly  ba.sed  consideration  of 


the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  from 
the  point  of  view  of  scientists,  engineers, 
businessmen,  consumers,  and  the  mili- 
tary It  provices  for  a  full  report  after 
3  years,  and  interim  reiwrt.*;  each  year 
until  that  time 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have 
proposed  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  .n  the  Record 

The  bill  iS.  l;030'  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mrs  Neuberger  I 
was  received,  r-^ad  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  study 
to  determine  the  desirabUlty  and  practi- 
cability of  the  adoption  in  the  United  States 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec  2.  In  carrying  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  thU  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  in- 
vestigations, research,  and  surveys,  consult 
with  governmental  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations, and  cooperate  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to 
determine  and  analyze — 

(1)  standards  and  comparative  advan- 
tages of  weights  and  measures  presently  used 
In  science,  engineering,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce and  education: 

(2)  benefits  which  American  consumers 
might  derive  from  general  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  or  applications  of  such  system 
in  specific  fields.  Including  consideration  of 
the  effect  on  the  packaging,  merchandising 
and  distribution  of  products  and  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States: 

(3)  benefits  which  the  United  States 
might  derive  from  general  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  or  application  of  such  a  sys- 
tem In  specific  fields.  Including  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  such  a  change  would  have 
on  United  States  International  relations 
world  trade,  and  military  activities: 

(4)  practical  problems  which  would  have 
to  be  overcome  In  adopting  the  metric  sys- 
tem for  use  generally  or  In  specific  fields  in 
the  United  States,  including  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  adopting  the  metric  system. 

Sec,  3  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  findings 
made  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  two  sections  of  this  Act 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
considers  to  be  appropriate  and  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  e<;onomlc  development  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
annual  progress  reports  shall  be  supplied  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  submission  of  the  final 
report  and  recommendations. 

Sec,  4  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  ' 


PROTECTION    OF    RIGHT   OF    RELI- 
GIOUS DISSENT 
Mr,  CLARK.     Mr    President.  I  intro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference    a   bill 
to    permit    voluntary    withdrawal    from 


the  obligation  to  pay  social  security 
ta.xes  and  from  receipt  of  social  security 
benefits  to  those  self-employed  persons 
whose  religious  views  forbid  participa- 
tion in  sy.stems  of  social  insurance 

A  great  many  Pennsylvanians  and 
other  Americans  were  shocked  this  past 
April  wl.en  three  horses  belonging  to 
Valentine  Y  Byler.  of  New  Wilmington. 
Pa.,  were  seized  and  sold  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  meet  Mr  Rylers  un- 
paid social  security  self-employment  tax 
Mr  Byler,  a  farmer,  is  an  adherent  of 
the  Amish  faith,  which  teaches  its  mem- 
bers to  avoid  insurance  in  any  form.  He 
therefore  declined  to  pay  his  social  se- 
curity tax  in  the  years  1956-59.  al- 
though he  quite  properly  reported  the 
tax  on  his  returns  for  those  years.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  sub- 
sequently indicated  his  agency  had  no 
choice  but  to  enforce  collection  of  Mr 
Byler's  tax.  which  amounted  with  In- 
terest to  $308  96.  Present  law.  the  Com- 
missioner explained,  does  not  permit  to 
laymen  any  exception  from  the  social 
security  tax  obligation  because  of  reli- 
gious conviction. 

Permitting  exception  from  the  opera- 
tion   of    general    laws    where    religious 
pnnciples    conflict,    and    the    exception 
does  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general   welfare,   is   well   established   in 
American   legislative  custom      For   ex- 
ample,  selective  service   legislation   has 
for    many    years   permitted    registrants 
who     are     adherents     of     the     '  i>f  acp 
churches'"  or  who  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  religious  objection  to  military 
service   to   be   designated    conscientious 
objectors      Indeed,  when  social  security 
was   extended   to   include  most   profes- 
sional   groups,    members   of    the   clergy 
were  permitted  to  participate  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.     This  variation  from  the 
usual  procedure  of  comj  uLsory  coverage 
was  specifically  designed  to  permit  min- 
isters objecting  to  social  insurance  on 
religious  grounds  to  stay  out  of  the  so- 
cial security  system.     I  do  not  believe 
the  Congress  intended  to  extend  to  min- 
isters religious  privileges  not  also  open 
to  laymen.     In  fact.   I  am  inclined   to 
suspect  the  right  to  the  type  of  religious 
dissent   which   Mr    Byler  attempted   to 
express  may  be  implicitly  guaranteed  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  US   Consti- 
tution.   Unfortunately,  this  question  will 
remain  moot,  since  another  character- 
istic  tenet  of  Amish   social   ethics  is  a 
mandate  against  entering  into  litigation. 
The  design   of  my  bill   is  simple      It 
would  pei-mit  any  adherent  of  a  recog- 
nized church  or  religious  sect,  the  teach- 
ings of  which  forbid  its  members  from 
accepting    social    insurance    benefits   of 
the  type  provided  by  social  .security,  to 
file    with    the    appropriate    government 
official   an   exemption   certificate,      Pol- 
lowine   the  filing  of  the  certificate,   the 
indiMdual  would  be  relieved  of  payment 
of  social  security  self-employment  taxes 
and  would  cease  to  be  eligible  for  those 
benefits  he  otherwise  would   have  been 
accruing. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  the 
bill  is  small,  probably  not  more  than 
3.000  persons  all  told,  according  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  figures.  Mostly 
they  are  quiet  farmers.  Experience  has 
shown  that  their  refusal  to  buy  insur- 
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ance  does  not  result  in  their  becoming 
public  charges.  Their  religion  requires 
them  to  take  care  of  thi?ir  own.  and  they 
do.  The  Amish,  because  of  their  small 
number  and  because  of  the  non-w'orldly 
character  of  their  lives,  are  a  people  vir- 
tually without  p>olitical  infiuence. 
Whether  or  not  they  ccntinue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  inequitable  tax  thus  de- 
pends solely  on  whether  the  Congress 
believes  in  legislating  with  compassion. 
I  for  one  am  convinced  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2031'  to  exempt  from 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  self- 
employed  individuals  who  hold  certain 
religious  beliefs,  intioduced  by  Mr. 
Clark,  was  received.  :ead  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  luR  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
TO  DELEGATE  FUNCTIONS  IN  AD- 
JUDICATORY CASES 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  in  order  to  expedite 
and  improve  the  administrative  process 
by  authorizing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  delegate  functions  in 
adjudicatory  cases,  repealing  the  review 
stafT  provisions,  and  revising  related  pro- 
visions I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysts,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  oojection.  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  2034'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  expedite  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative process  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Communicatior.s  Commission  to 
delegate  functions  in  acjudicatory  cases, 
repealing  the  review  staff  provisions,  and 
revising  related  provisions,  introduced  by 
Mr  Pastore.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  o.i 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  ajs  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Sut)6ectlon  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cHll  When  necessjj-y  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Commission  and  the 
prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of  its  business, 
the  Commission  may.  by  rule  or  order,  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  a  panel  of 
commissioners,  an  Individual  commissioner, 
an  employee  board,  or  an  Individual  em- 
ployee. Including  functions  with  respect  to 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying, 
reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business  or  matter,  and  may  at  any  time 
amend,  modify,  or  rescind  any  such  rule  or 
order.  Nothing  In  thin  subsection  shall 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedurt-  Act. 


"(2)  Any  order,  decision,  or  report  made 
or  other  action  taken,  pursuant  to  any  such 
delegation,  unless  reviewed  as  provided  in 
subsection  (3).  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect,  and  shall  be  made,  evidenced  and 
enforced  In  the  same  manner,  as  orders, 
decisions,  reports,  or  other  actions  of  the 
Commission. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such 
order,  decision  or  report  may  file  an  appiU- 
catton  for  review  by  the  Commission  within 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe.  The  Commission 
shall  have  authority  on  Its  own  Initiative  to 
order  any  matters  delegated  under  subsec- 
tion ( 1 )  before  It  for  review  on  such  condi- 
tions as  It  shall  prescribe  and  shall  make 
such  orders  therein,  consistent  with  law.  as 
shall  be  appropriate. 

"(4)  In  passing  upon  applications  for 
review,  the  Commission  may  grant,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  deny  such  applications  with- 
out specifying  any  reasons  therefor.  No 
such  application  for  review  shall  rely  on 
questions  of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  in- 
dividual commissioner,  panel  of  commis- 
sioners, employee  board,  or  individual  em- 
ployee, has  been  afforded  no  opportunity  to 
pass. 

■■(Si  If  the  Commission  grants  the  appli- 
cation for  review.  It  may  affirm,  modify,  or 
set  aside  the  order,  decision,  or  report  made, 
or  other  action  taken  In  accordance  with 
section  405. 

•■(6)  The  filing  of  an  application  for  re- 
view shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to  judi- 
cial review  of  any  order,  decision,  or  report 
made  or  other  action  taken.  The  time 
within  which  a  petition  for  review  must  be 
filed  In  a  proceeding  to  which  sectloh  402(a) 
applies  or  within  which  an  appeal  must  be 
taken  under  section  402(b).  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  upon  which  public  no- 
tice Is  given  of  orders  disposing  of  all  appU- 
catlons  for  review  filed  In  any  case. 

••(7»  The  Secretary  and  seal  of  the  Corn- 
mission  shall  be  the  secretary  and  seal  of 
each  panel  of  the  Commission,  each  indi- 
vidual commissioner,  and  each  employee 
board  or  Individual  employee  exercising 
functions  delegated  pursuant  to  subsection 
( 1 )    of  this  section." 

Sec.  3,  Section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•  After  a  decision,  order,  or  requirement 
has  been  made  In  any  proceeding  by  the 
Commission  or  designated  authority  within 
the  Commission  under  section  5(c)(1).  any 
party  thereto,  or  any  other  person  aggrieved 
or  whose  Interests  are  adversely  affected 
thereby,  may  jjetltlon  for  rehearing  only  to 
the  authority  making  the  decision,  order,  or 
requirement:  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
authority,  whether  It  be  the  Commission  or 
other  authority  designated  under  section 
5(c)(1).  In  Its  discretion,  to  grant  such  a 
rehearing  if  sufficient  reason  therefor  be 
made  to  appear.  Petitions  for  rehearing 
must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  public  notice  Is  given  of 
any  decision,  order,  or  requirement  com- 
plained of.  No  such  application  shall  ex- 
cuse any  person  from  complying  with  or 
obeying  any  decision,  order,  or  reqviirement 
of  the  Commission,  or  operate  In  any  manner 
to  stay  or  postpone  the  enforcement  thereof, 
without  the  special  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  filing  of  a  petition  for  rehearmg 
shall  not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  judi- 
cial review  of  any  such  decision,  order,  or 
requirement,  except  where  the  party  seeking 
such  review  ( 1 )  was  not  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings resulting  In  such  decision,  order, 
or  requirement,  or  (2)  relies  on  questions  of 
fact  or  law  upon  which  the  Commission,  or 
designated  authority  within  the  Commis- 
sion, has  been  afforded  no  opportunity  to 
pass.  The  Commission,  or  designated  au- 
thority within  the  Commission,  shall  enter 


an  order,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  denying  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing or  granting  such  petition,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  ordering  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  appropriate:  Provided, 
That  In  any  case  where  such  petition  relates 
to  an  instrument  of  authorization  granted 
without  a  hearing,  the  Commission  shall 
take  such  action  within  ninety  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  petition.  Rehearlngs  shall  be 
governed  by  such  general  rules  as  the  Com- 
mission may  establish.  The  time  within 
which  a  petition  for  review  must  be  filed  in 
a  proceeding  to  which  section  402ia)  applies, 
or  within  which  an  appeal  must  be  taken 
under  section  402  ( b ) .  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  upon  which  public  notice  Is 
given  of  orders  disposing  of  all  f>etltlons  for 
rehearing  filed  with  the  Commission  In  any 
case,  but  any  decision,  order,  or  require- 
ment made  after  such  rehearing  reversing, 
changing,  or  modifying  the  original  order 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  with 
respect  to  rehearing  as  an  original  order. ■' 

Sec,  4,  Section  409  (a),  (b).  (c)  and  (d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,   are   amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"(a)  In  every  case  of  adjudication  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Acti 
which  has  been  designated  for  hearing  by  the 
Commission,  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  such  other 
rules  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  not 
Inconsistent  therewith. 

"(b»  In  such  cases  any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  permitted  to  file  exceptions 
and  memoranda  In  support  thereof  to  such 
initial,  tentative,  or  recommended  decision, 
which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  authority  to  whom  the  matter 
may  have  been  delegated  under  section 
5(c)(1). 

"(c)  In  any  case  of  adjudication  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Administrative  Prt>cedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  for  hearing  by 
the  Commission,  no  person  except  to  the 
extent  required  for  the  disposition  of  ex 
parte  matters  as  authorized  by  law.  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  make  any  presentation 
resF>ecting  such  case  to  tlie  hearing  officer, 
unless  upon  notice  and  opportunity  for  all 
parties  to  participate:  provided  that  a  Com- 
missioner conducting  the  hearing  shall  be 
permitted  to  consult  with  his  assistants  and 
to  participate,  without  restriction  because 
of  his  conduct  of  the  hearing,  with  the  Com- 
miisslon  upon  review  of  the  case  or  any  other 
matter:  provided  further  that  examiners 
shall  be  permitted  to  consult  with  other 
examiners  on  questions  of  law.  No  person 
except  to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law.  and  except  for  officers,  employees  or 
agents  of  the  Commission  not  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  for  the  Comnilssion  in  such  case 
or  a  factually  related  case,  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  make  any  presentation  respecting 
such  case  to  the  Commission  or  designated 
authority  within  the  Commission,  unless  up- 
on notice  and  opp>ortunlty  for  all  parties  to 
participate. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  5(c)(4) 
are  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Precedure  Act,  such  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  section  5(C)(4) 
shall  be  held  to  supersede  and  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  Act," 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  409  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (Which  relates  to 
the  filing  of  exceptions  and  the  presentation 
of  oral  argument ) .  as  In  force  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  to 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  case  of 
adjudication  (as  defined  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure   Act )    set  for  hearing  by  the 
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Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commission  by  a, 
notice  of  hearing  issued  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enac'ment  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented   by   Mr.   Pastork    is    as   follows; 

Sbction-bt-Sec-tion  Analysis 

1  Section  1  would  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5tc)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
relating  to  the  review  staff.  Under  these 
provisions,  the  re\'lew  staff,  even  though  It 
has  no  other  functions  than  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  adjudicatory  cases,  Is  neverthe- 
less precluded  from  making  any  recommen- 
datio:.s  to  the  Commission.  This  restriction 
Is  wasteful  and  IneiScient,  since  It  deprives 
the  Commission  of  the  full  assistance  of 
which  this  revle^v  staff  Is  capable,  and  re- 
quires the  two-step  procedure  of  Instruc- 
tions and  draft  order  even  as  to  the  most 
routine  interlocutory  matters.  The  repeal  of 
these  unduly  restrictive  provl!?!ons  should 
contribute  to  sp»"edier  action,  without  de- 
privlns;  parties  of  a.iy  rights  In  view  of  the 
continuing  safeguards  of  section  409(c)  of 
the  Communicati.jns  Act  and  section  5(c)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure   Act. 

2.  Section  2  wou'd  permit  the  Commission 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions.  Including 
those  In  adjudlcit/ ry  ca?es.  to  a  panel  of 
Commissioners  or  individual  Commissioners 
or  employees,  or  an  e.mployee  board  'with 
the  exception  that  adjudicatory  hearings 
could  only  be  conducted  by  one  of  the  three 
authorises  speclf.ed  in  section  7*a)  of  the 
AdmlnlstratiTe  Procedure  Act).  The  de- 
cision of  the  authority  to  whom  the  mattpr 
was  delegated  could  then  be  revlewpfl,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Commusslon,  either 
upon  It^  own  initiative  or  upon  an  applica- 
tion for  review  filed  by  a  person  aggrieved 
by  the  decisior.:  but  the  Commission  could 
deny  such  application  without  assigning  any 
reascns  therefor  The  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  review  i.s  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  Judicial  review  of  a  delegated  decision: 
and  the  application  cannot  rely  on  questions 
of  fa.'t  or  law  up*,:!  which  the  delegated  au- 
thority has  been  afforded  no  opfxirtunUy  to 
pass  In  this  way,  the  ca.'»e  will  be  presented 
to  the  Commil.s5lon  'and  If  the  application  Is 
denied  to  the  court»^i  with  a  ruling  on  every 
issue,  and  the  Commission  will  have  an  op- 
por '.unity  to  review  the  decision  before  the 
matter  goes  before  the  courts. 

These  provisions  will  give  the  Commission 
much  needed  authority,  now  withheld  under 
present  section  5'di  .'  1 ) .  to  employ  panels  of 
C'jmmlssljners  or  employee  boards  to  pass  on 
adjudicatory  cases.     Under  the  present   law. 
It   is   neceas.iry   for    the   full   Commission   to 
hear  every  adjudicatory  case.  Including  such 
matters    aa   fishing   boat   suspensions   or   the 
most  routine  aural  broad.-a5t  cases.    With  the 
new  authority  the  Ciminlssion  will   be  able 
to   concentrate   on    the    important    cases   in- 
volving major  policy  or  legal  issues,  and  the 
hearing  of  all  cases  by  some  authority  within 
the  agency  should  be  substantially  expedited. 
3.  Section  3  would   revise  section  405,  re- 
laMng    to    petitions    for    rehearing,   so    as   to 
reflect  the  ab.->ve-described  statutory  scheme 
.A.S  revised,  the  section   w.juld  permit  an  ag- 
grieved party  to  file  a  petition  for  rehearing 
only   to   the  authority  making  the  decision, 
that  is,   to   the   Comm  sslon.   if   it  made   the 
decision,  or  to  the  df -i^r-iated  authority  un- 
der the  new  5(ci  ( 1  )  ,  if  it  ii?sued  the  decision. 
4    Section  4  would  make  extensive  revisions 
in  section  409,   wh ''h  contains  general  pro- 
visions relating  to  adjudicatory  proceedings 
F".rst,  It  speciSes  in  sub'5ectlon   (a)    that  the 
hearing    shall    be    conducted    in    accordance 
with    the    provisions    of    the    Administrative 
Procedure  Ac:    and  such   other  rules   as   the 
Commlsaicn  may  prescribe  not  Inconsistent 
therewith.     Thte  latter  provision  is  Intended 
to   caake   clear   that   the   Commission,  in   its 
discretion,    may    adopt    hearing    safeguards 
e.en  more  stringent  than  those  specined  in 


the  .Administrative  Procedure  Act  Further, 
subsection  ai  ami-tid.s  the  present  40dia)  by 
pe.-mitting  >ne  or  more  Commissioners  to 
conduct  tne  hearing.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  ol  7(a)  oi  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  would  retain  the 
right  of  a  party  to  file  exception,  which  must 
be  Dii.ssed  upon  by  'he  Commissioner  or  a  des- 
ignated authority  within  the  Commission 
(e.g.,  a  panel  of  Cc^mmiasloners  or  employee 
board);  It  would  eliminate  the  other  pro- 
visions of  409(b)  :ia  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Further,  It  would  change  the  existing  law 
by  making  oral  argument  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory.  This  does  not  mean 
that  oral  argument  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able. On  the  contrary,  it  la  expected  that 
this  valuable  procedure  would  still  be  greatly 
employed  by  the  Commission  or  the  panels 
or  employee  boards.  But  the  Commission 
would  now  have  the  discretion  not  to  allow 
such  argument  In  those  Instances  where  In 
Its  judgment  It  woixld  serve  no  useful  pur- 
poae,  as  for  example  In  the  case  of  a  frivo- 
lous appeal  or  one  having  no  merit  or  de- 
signed largely  to  gain  delay.  Every  other 
major  Federal  regulatory  agency  presently 
has  such  dlscreUon;  clearly,  the  Commission 
should  be  given  similar  flexibility. 

Third,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
relating  to  ex  parte  presentations  and  sepa- 
ration of  functions  would  be  changed  as 
follows : 

(i)  Any  person,  and  not  Just  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  presentation  or 
preparation  for  presentation  of  the  case. 
would  be  enjoined  from  making  ex  parte 
presentations  to  tl,e  hearing  officer  or  the 
Commission  or  designated  authority  within 
the  Commission,  This  would  extend  the 
present  salutory  provision. 

(li)  Examiners  would  be  permitted  to  con - 
STiIt  with  other  exam.lners  on  questions  of 
law  Full  and  fre«  discussion  among  the 
Commission  s  examiners  of  the  legal  Issues 
In  their  cases  should  result  In  Improving  the 
qu.illty  of  Initial  decisions  and  In  expediting 
their  preparation.  SlgnlQcantly,  examiners 
In  other  agencies  are  governed  bv  the  stand- 
ard In  section  6(c)  of  the  AdminlstraUve 
Procedure  Act  and  thus  are  free  to  consult 
among  themselves  on  questions  of  law;  there 
is  clearly  no  reason  for  proscribing  such  con- 
sultation in  the  case  of  the  examiners  of  this 
one  agency 

(lU)  Where  a  Commissioner  conducts  the 
hearing,  he  may  freely  consult  with  his 
assistants  (see  sec  4(f  i  (2)  ).  and  may  par- 
ticipate in  Commission  discussion  of  the 
ca.se  or  any  other  matter  having  similar  or 
related  issues  without  any  restrlcUon  be- 
cause of  the  fact  Uiat  he  was  the  hearing 
officer  in  the  particular  case.  This  provision 
Is  In  line  with  the  last  sentence  of  section 
6(c(  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  is  Intended  to  make  clear  that  a  Com- 
missioner conducting  a  hearing  may  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  all  Commission  ac- 
tivities and  to  hear  staff  presentations  In 
any  matter,  without  raising  the  claim  that 
an  indirect  ex  parte  presentation  has  been 
made  to  him. 

(Iv)  There  would  be  eliminated  the  pro- 
visions In  present  sec Uon  409(c)  (2)  and  (3) 
proscribing  in  adjudicatory  cases  any  staff 
contact  with  the  Commission  by  the  offices 
of  General  Counsel,  the  Chief  Engineer,  or 
Chief  Accountant.  Instead,  only  staff  per- 
sons who  had  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  In 
the  case  or  a  factually  related  one  would  be 
precluded  from  participating  in  the  Intra- 
Commlssion  discussions  leading  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  decision.  This  is  the  standard 
set  out  in  section  5ic)  of  the  Adminlstra- 
Uve Procedure  Act.  and,  being  directed 
squarely  to  the  fairness  problem  Involved,  It 
is   obviously   the   correct  one.     Virtually   all 


the  major  administrative  agencies  have 
functioned  well  under  It.  There  Is  thus 
every  reason  to  permit  the  Conunlsslon  to 
return  to  It.  For,  It  Is  clearly  wasteful  to 
cut  off  the  Commission  In  an  adjudicatory 
case  from  the  valuable  assistance  of  its 
ciilef  letptl  and  engineering  officers,  where 
tliese  oAcers  have  had  no  Investigative  or 
proaecutory  connection  with  the  case  (or  a 
factually  related  one). 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  provides  that  to 
the  extent  the  foregoing  provisions  or  those 
of  the  new  section  6(c)  (4)  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  the  latter  are  superseded  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  statement  In  section  13  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  that  no 
subsequent  legislation  shall  be  deemed  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  the  act  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  legislation  shall  do 
so  expressly  This  legislation  clearly  goes 
beyond  the  Administrative  Procediu-e  Act  In 
two  respects: 

(1)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  In 
section  5(C).  exempts  initial  licensing  pro- 
ceedings from  the  separation  of  functions 
provision:  section  409 (.c)  would  include  such 
proceedings  In  Its  reference  to  any  case  of 
adjudication  (as  defined  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act).  See  section  2(d) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(U)  The  restriction  In  section  6(c)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  oo  ex  parte 
consultation  by  a  hearing  oflBcer  is  limited 
to  any  fact  In  Issue:  the  new  section  409 
(c)  would  extend  the  limitation  to  ques- 
tions of  law  also  (with  the  proviso  that 
the  examiner  could  consult  with  another 
examiner  on  such  questions) . 

Section  40e(b)  would  also  appear  to  go 
beyond  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  by  bestowing 
on  the  parties  the  right  to  flle  exceptions 
to  the  Initial  decision.  Finally,  it  has  been 
argu»»d  that  a  ruling  on  the  merits  of  every 
pleadmg  filed  in  the  case  is  required  under 
sections  6(d)  and  8(b)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  Whatever  the  validity 
of  thU  argument,  section  409(d)  of  the  bill. 
by  Its  explicit  reference  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 5(c)  (4)  which  authorizes  denial,  with- 
out assigning  reasons,  of  the  application  for 
review  of  a  delegated  decision,  obviates  any 
question  on  this  score. 

5.  Section  5  provides  that  all  cases  set  for 
hearing  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  shall  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  second  sentence  of  the  present  sec- 
tion 409 (b>.  This  means  that  in  such  cases 
the  Commission  must  hear  oral  argument 
upon  the  request  of  the  parties. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  ACT   OP    1961 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  "Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1961.*  This  measure  Ls  rec- 
ommended and  .supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  acknowledge  a  privilege  given  me  by 
the  administration  to  introduce  this  bill. 
It  has  been  given  to  me  because  of  my 
long  held  interest  in  the  problems  of 
youth — but  especially  of  my  particular 
concern  that  we  reestablish  a  youth  con- 
servation corps  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  properly  conserving  and  developing 
our  human  and  natural  resources. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me.  2  years  ago.  Uiat  the  Senate  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  program, 
when  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  fMr.  R.andolph] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ci-ARK)  it  passed  my  proposal  <'S.  812)  to 
establish  a  youth  conservation  corps  pro- 
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viding  for  a  first  year's  enrollment  of 
50,000  young  men,  a  second  year  at 
100.000  and  succeeding  years  at  150,000. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  he  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  improvements  made  by  that 
committee  in  the  bill  that  I  introduced, 
and  his  good  work  wis  instrumental  in 
securing  Senate  passage.  Thus  I  am 
doubly  delighted  that  the  concept  of  this 
legislation  is  a  part  of  the  President's 
program. 

There  is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  anil  Public  Welfare, 
S  404.  sponsored  by  22  members  of  this 
body  which  is  identical  with  S.  812.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  chaired  by 
the  able  senior  Senattir  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr.  Clark  1  who  also  played  a  key 
role  in  the  perfection  of  S.  812  two  years 
ago.  will  proceed  expeditiously. 

I  know  the  subcommittee  will  recog- 
nize the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  not 
an  experimental  prog -am  but  rather  one 
of  proven  value.  Thus  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Opportunit  es  Act  of  1961  will 
receive,  I  am  sure,  full  and  proper  con- 
sideration along  with  S.  404. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  President  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  letter  from 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  the  President,  and  a  statement  of  ex- 
planation on  the  Youtn  Employment  Op- 
pKjrtunities  Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters and  statement  of  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  2036)  to  authorize  the 
pilot  training  and  employment  programs 
for  youth  including  on-the-job  and  other 
appropriate  training,  local  public  serv- 
ice programs,  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  letters  and  stat'?ment  of  explana- 
tion presented  by  Mr.  Humphrey  are  as 
follows : 

JuNi  7,   1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon   B    Johnscn, 
President  of  the  US  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Mt  Dear  Mr  President  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  draft  bill  to  provide  useful 
employment  and  training  on  a  pilot  basis 
for  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22. 

As  set  forth  In  more  cetall  In  the  enclosed 
letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  accompanying  memorandum,  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  p  lot  programs  over  a 
3-year  period,  deslgtied  to  develop  the  most 
effective  methods  of  assisting  our  young 
people  In  acquiring  the  skills  necessary  for 
productive  employment.  The  draft  legisla- 
tion would  establish  ihree  different  pilot 
programs  through  which  young  people  can 
equip  themselves  for  suitable  employment : 
(1)  on-the-job  training,  (2)  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  (3)  local  public  service  and 
public  works  program?  performed  In  the 
areas  In  which  the  youths  reside. 

The  progress  we  makt-  as  a  Nation  depends 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  resources.  In- 
cluding manpower      Ard  it  is  especially  im- 


portant that  our  young  people — the  real  key 
to  our  national  future — be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  our  economic  growth. 

Forecasts  of  the  dllHculty  they  can  expect 
to  meet  in  the  next  few  years  In  finding  suit- 
able employment  make  It  clear  that  we  must 
act  without  delay  The  approaches  to  this 
problem  proposed  In  the  attached  draft  will 
provide  a  solid  base  upon  which  an  effective 
program  can  be  built.  We  believe,  too,  that 
they  will  stimulate  action  by  all  elements  of 
our  communities,  both  public  and  private,  In 
developing  employment  opportunities  and 
training  for  our  youth. 

A  letter  similar  to  this  Is  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labok. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary , 

Washington,  DC  .June  2.  1961. 
Thi-  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  bill  relating  to  the  employment  and 
training  of  youth  which  you  Indicated  In 
your  message  of  May  25  on  urgent  national 
needs  you  woiUd  be  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress shortly.  I  am  also  attaching  a  state- 
ment explaining  In  some  detail  the  bill's 
objectives  and  provisions. 

The  need  of  young  people  for  training 
and  Jobs  l.«  lmf>eratlve.  Their  future  outlook 
Is  extremely  dark  unless  constructive  plans 
and  programs  are  developed  to  assist  them. 
In  October  1960  some  300.000  young  men  and 
150000  young  women  from  16  to  20  years  of 
age  were  unemployed.  By  1965  we  will  have 
40  percent  more  persons  under  20  years  of 
age  In  our  labor  force.  By  that  time  an  ad- 
ditional 800.000  young  people  are  expected 
to  be  looking  for  jobs.  A  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  young  people  are  unemployed  than 
In  other  age  groups.  In  January  1961  the 
unemployment  rate  for  all  ages  In  the  civilian 
labor  force  was  7  7  |>ercent  while  for  the  16- 
to  20-year  group  It  was  16.8  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  national  average. 

This  draft  bill,  which  Is  entitled  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of  1961.  is 
Intended  to  develop  through  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pilot  programs  the  best  m«  th- 
ods  for  assuring  that  our  young  people  will 
find  useful  employment  which  they  are 
equlpp>ed  to  carry  out. 

The  bin  provides  three  different  approac  hes 
to  this  problem.  One  approach  Is  to  offer 
on-the-job  and  related  training  progrf.ms, 
Including  classroom  Instruction.  In  order  to 
Improve  the  employablllty  of  young  people 
and  to  enhance  their  chance  of  advancement 
after  their  entrance  Into  the  labor  market 
as  adult  workers. 

A  second  approach  provided  by  the  bill  is 
the  so-called  public-service,  public-work 
emplojTnent  and  training  program.  U.ider 
this  program  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  State  and  iocal 
governmenu  to  develop  opportunities  for 
employing  qualified  young  people  on  ocal 
public-service  or  public-work  projects. 
These  projects  would  furnish  training  ex- 
perience with  State  and  local  public  agencies 
or  facilities,  such  as  schools  and  hosp  tals. 
as  well  as  In  local  conservation  and  slrallar 
work. 

The  third  approach  used  In  the  bill  is 
that  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  This 
would  be  a  camp-oriented  program  in  which 
the  trainees  would  perform  conservation  and 
related  work  pursuant  to  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Feleral 
and  State  conservation  agencies  undei  the 
Immediate  supervision  of  those  agencies. 
The  trainees  would  receive  a  base  cc«np«!nsa- 
tion  of  $70  a  month,  as  well  as  subslsi>ence 
and  necessary  equipment,  transportation, 
and  similar  expenses. 


The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  be 
available  to  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  17  to  22:  the  other  programs  to  both 
young  men  and  women  16  to  22.  The  bill 
contemplates  that  maximum  use  will  be 
made  of  existing  public  and  private  agencies 
and  groups  for  operating  these  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  LAbor  Is  authorized,  how- 
ever, where  appropriate  and  under  certain 
conditions,  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  on- 
the-job  and  related  training  programs  and 
to  pay  training  allowances  Similarly,  he 
may  pay  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  training  in  the  public-service,  public- 
work  projects,  up  to  a  maximum  oi  $20  a 
week  per  trainee,  and  contribute  to  other 
necessary  expenses. 

We  hope  by  these  programs  to  develop 
ways  for  channeling  our  young  {people  Into 
jobs  as  well  as  to  encourage  all  elements  In 
the  community,  public  and  private,  to  play 
a  far  greater  role  in  developing  employment 
opportunities  and  training  for  young  people 
When  we  encourage  communities  to  become 
active  in  this  vital  area,  we  encourage  the 
development  of  a  lasting  cure  for  economic 
Ills. 

Respectfully. 

Arthur  J,  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Statement    in    Explanation    of   a    Bill   En-  ' 
titled    "Youth    Employment    Opportuni- 
ties Act  or  1961" 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  Improve  em- 
ployment prospects  for  young  people  In  our 
country — one  of  the  most  compelling  needs 
with  which  we  are  faced  and  one  which 
future  progress  requires  that  we  meet  with 
constructive  programs  It  would  authorize 
pilot  programs  utilizing  three  different  ap- 
proaches for  providing  training  and  useful 
work  exp>erlence  for  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  exp)erimental  programs  will  per- 
mit development  of  effective  ways  of  helping 
untrained  and  inexperienced  youths  to  ob- 
tain employment,  and  will  enable  us  to 
foster  th.*  most  effective  development  and 
utilization  of  their  p>otentlals  In  our  labor 
market.  Furthermore,  the  projects  autlior- 
Ized  will  contribute  to  the  performance  of 
useful  local  public  service  projects  and  of 
essential  work  to  conserve  and  preserve  our 
natural  resources,  the  results  of  which  will 
Inure   substantially  to  the   public   good. 

A  spectacular  increase  is  taking  place  in 
the  number  of  young  people  entering  our 
labor  force.  Even  though  they  will  stay  in 
school  longer,  workers  under  25  years  of  age 
win  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  labor 
force  growth  during  the  1960's.  By  1965  we 
will  have  40  percent  more  persons  under  20 
years  of  age  In  our  labor  force  then  we  now 
have.  The  crest  of  the  tide  of  youths  seek- 
ing employment  will  come  in  1966  when  an 
additional  800,000  young  people  are  expected 
to  be  looking  for  Jobs.  Of  the  26  million 
new  young  workers  expected  to  enter  the 
labor  force  this  decade,  over  18  million  will 
not  have  completed  high  school  and  2.5  mil- 
lion of  these  will  not  have  completed  even 
a  grade  school  education.  It  is  toward  these 
latter  groups  that  the  programs  in  this  bill 
are  primarily  directed. 

Many  of  the  young  workers  entering  the 
labor  force  will  not  be  equipped  with  the 
vocational  and  professional  skills  needed  to 
find  useful  work  and  compete  successfully. 
School  dropouts,  in  particular,  will  be  In 
need  of  further  training  and  job  prepara- 
tion before  their  work  potentials  can  be 
utilized  effectively.  Unless  their  skills  can 
be  upgraded,  they  are  likely  to  face  inter- 
mittent and  unskilled  work  throughout  their 
working  lives,  because  more  and  more  jobs  In 
our  economy,  with  automation  and  techno- 
logical changes,  require  Increasingly  higher 
standards  of  skill.  In  accord  with  the  na- 
tional commitment  in  section  2  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act   of   1946   to  achieve  maximum 
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levels  of  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,  additional  public  action  Is 
needed  to  develop  ways  to  train  and  to  chan- 
nel these  young  workers  Into  useful  and  pro- 
ductive jobs. 

It  Is  essential  In  the  next  few  years — be- 
fore the  labor  market  Is  swamped  by  the  In- 
flux of  young  people — to  experiment  with 
different  approaches  to  provide  work  ex- 
perience and  training  opportunities  to  out- 
of-school  youth,  geared  to  the  type  of  edu- 
cation and  training  which  is  needed  for  them 
to  seciire  employment.  Today  we  do  not 
have  effective  techniques  of  tested  and 
proven  training  and  work  experience  for 
school  dropouts  and  other  youths 

The  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
win  pTovtde  training  and  work  experience  for 
a  limited  number  of  youths  throu^'h  the  use 
of  pilot  programs  authorizing  prrjecrs  for 
111  on-the-job  and  other  appropriate  train- 
ing. (2)  local  public  service  employment, 
and  (3i  camps  to  conserve  and  develop  our 
forests  and  other  natural  resources  Since 
the  results  we  intend  to  accomplish  with 
this  experimental  protjram  will  seek  the  keys 
to  the  future  success  of  our  youths,  the  three 
programs  will  vary  considerably  in  their  de- 
tails. This  bill  is  designed  to  appeal  to  and 
to  assist  young  people  of  widely  different 
qualiflcati  >ns  and  aims  to  enable  them  to 
orient  themselves  realistically  to  the  work- 
ing world  of  the  future. 

The  one-the-job  and  other  appropriate 
training  programs  will  develop  ways  to  fur- 
nish a  stimulus  to  employment  and  'rain- 
ing for  both  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22  to  improve  their  em- 
piuvability  and  to  enhance  their  chances  of 
advancement  after  their  entry  into  the  labor 
market  a«  adult  workers  Training  under 
these  programs  could  incaide  clas6ri.>om  in- 
struction through  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  public  service  employm.ent  and  train- 
ing programs  will  develop  measures  to  af- 
ford young  workers  beiween  16  and  22  with 
training  and  employment,  both  individually 
and  m  groups,  in  public  jobs  with  adequate 
safeguards  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
joL>s  for  regular  em.ployees  and  that  the  rates 
of  pa-  and  other  condition.?  of  employment 
are  reasonably  con.';isLent  with  comparable 
work  ir.  the  locality 

The  Youth  Conservatior.  Corpe  program 
will  take  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  22  and  develop  ways  to  provide  them 
with  work  training  in  a  healthful  outdoor 
environment,  furnishing  also  the  experience 
of  camp  community  living  and  educational 
opportunities  It  is  envisioned  that  a  vari- 
ety of  combinations  of  work  and  tialning 
will  be  afforded,  depending  on  such  factors 
as  the  projects  approved  by  the  cooperating 
conservation  agencies  for  the  trainees  to 
perform.  This  program  will  also  have  the 
imporUant  efTect  >r  r.  ntrlbutlng  to  essential 
public  effort  to  a-cmnlish  needed  conser- 
vation work 

In  keepi.-.g  with  their  experimental  pur- 
pose, the  programs  would  be  authorized  for 
3  years.  It  is  estimated  that  appropriations 
cf  $75  million  would  be  required  In  the  first 
year  and  $100  million  in  each  of  the  next  2 
years,  with  the  funds  divided  in  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions  among  the  three 
types  of  programs.  In  the  first  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  would  support  projects 
for  over  60,000  youths,  and  for  somewhat 
larger  numbers  in  the  second  and  third  years, 
depending  on  the  kinds  of  projects  under- 
taken and  the  cost  of  the  conservation  camp 
faculties  After  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  re- 
port to  th"  President  and  to  the  CTngr^s.s  on 
the  activt'ies  and  programs  authorized  by 
this  act.  inclid::.?  an  evaluation  of  their 
compnratlvp  effectiveness  and  recommenda- 
tions re?ard;r.g  yoxith  employment  and  train- 
ing 


PRINCIP.^L    GENER,\L    PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  t<j 
administer  the  proposed  Act  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  programs  It  authorizes.  He 
is  also  given  authority  to  delegate  functions 
to  other  agencies  and  to  utilize  the  services 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

In  making  regulations  for  the  selection  of 
trainees,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  as  far  as 
practicable  to  provide:  for  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  trainees  among  the  geographic  areas 
of  the  country;  for  consideration  of  the 
employment  prospects  in  various  occupa- 
tions and  industries:  uniform  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  trainees;  and  for  a  consid- 
eration of  the  benefits  to  the  youths 
applying. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions In  counseling  youths  and  developing 
Job  opportunities  will  be  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  objectives  of 
this  bill.  Otir  proposal,  therefore,  expreasly 
directs  the  Secretary  to  perform  these  serv- 
ices for  trainees  who  seek  a.sslstance  under 
the  bill.  Such  counseling  will  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  applicants  should 
be  advised  to  continue  their  education  or 
embark  on  a  career  not  included  under  this 
bill. 

A  Youth  Employment  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  12  members,  broadly  representative  of 
the  public,  would  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. He  would  also  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Interior  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  provides  that  generally  trainees 
would  not  be  considered  Federal  employees, 

ON-THE-JOB    AND    OTHER    .^PrROPRI.^TX    TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  and 
promote  the  adoption  of  on-the-job  and  other 
appropriate  training  programs  for  youth.  In- 
cluding supplementary  classroom  Instruction 
through  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare To  the.se  ends,  he  is  directed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  appropriate  private  and 
public  agencies,  employers,  trade  associa- 
tions, labor  and  Indvistry  groups,  educational 
agencies  and  other  commtuiity  groups  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  the  programs. 
He  may  enter  into  agreements  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  programs  by  such  groups.  In- 
dividuals, or  organizations  as  he  finds  quali- 
fied and  may  select  and  refer  trainees  to  the 
programs. 

The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  finance  the 
costs  of  these  programs  and  to  pay  training 
allowances  for  the  trainees,  up  to  $20  a 
week,  provided  the  programs  comply  with 
standards  which  he  determines.  The  bill 
specifies  that  the  standards  shall  Include  the 
r*^quirement  that  the  program  Is  adequate 
and  suitable;  that  the  training  period  Is  rea- 
sonable; that  the  wages  paid  are  comparable 
to  learners  performing  similar  work  In  the 
community  and  that  adequate  and  safe  facili- 
ties, personnel  and  records  are  provided 

PTTBLIC  SERVICE  EMP1.0TMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  cooperate  with 

State  and  local  governments  to  develop  op- 
portunities for  employing  qualified  trainees 
on  local  public  service  programs.  The  pro- 
grams authorized  would  be  such  as  would 
not  displace  regular  workers.  The  rates  of 
pay  would  be  measured  by  those  for  com- 
parable work  in  the  locality 

Public  service  programs  subject  to  approval 
would  be  those  furnishing  training  experi- 
ence with  State  and  local  public  agencies 
or  publicly  owned  facilities,  such  as  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  on  programs  for  the  Im- 
prorement  or  expansion  of  conservation, 
recreational,  or  other  community  facilities. 

When  the  Secretary  de'ermlnes  that  a  pro- 
gram meets  the  prescribed  standards,  he  may 
enter  into  an  agreemer,'  wi'h   the  npprf>f>r:- 


ate  governmental  body  to  pay  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  wa^es  of  trainees  on 
the  program,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  a 
week  for  the  Federal  share  The  Secretary. 
In  his  discretion  where  necessary,  may  also 
furnish  such  tools,  clothing,  transportation 
or  similar  Items  for  trainees  as  he  finds 
appropriate 

TOUTH    CONSXRVATION    CORPS 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  organize  a 
pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The 
trainees  would  perform  conservation  and  re- 
lated work,  pursuant  to  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation agencies,  under  the  Immediate 
supervision  of  such  agencies.  The  super- 
visory Federal  agencies,  under  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  would  provide  for  quar- 
ters, subsistence,  transportation,  and  equip- 
ment for  trainees  and  other  services  or 
facilities  as  agreed  upon,  subject  to  pay- 
ment therefor  by  the  Secretary.  Medical, 
hospital,  and  educational  services  would  be 
provided  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Arrangemenu  for  facilities  for  trainees  used 
by  the  States  would  be  provided  under  agree- 
ments with  the  States  The  States  would  be 
required  to  defray  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs 
Incurred  for  trainees  used  by  the  States,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 

Trainees  would  receive  a  base  compensa- 
tion of  $70  a  month,  with  up  to  an  addl* 
tlonal  $20  a  month  payable  on  the  basis 
of  assigned  leadership  responsibilities  or 
special  skills.  They  would  also  receive 
quarters,  subsistence,  equipment,  clothing, 
and  transportation,  the  right  to  make  allot- 
ments for  dependents  or  saving  funds,  pro- 
tection under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  For  the  purpose  of  social 
security  contributions  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  benefit.<»  the 
wages  of  trainees  are  deemed  to  be  $200  a 
month  In  order  to  add  to  the  cash  wage  a 
factor  representing  the  value  of  perquisites 
furnished   the    trainees. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 

Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
of  1961  is  recommended  and  supported 
by  the  administration.  As  I  have  said 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
this  proposed  legislation  will  meet  a 
very  urgent  need  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  who  today  aie 
without  work  and  are  in  need  of  gainful 
employment. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO  RE- 
QUIREMENT OF  OATH  FOR  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS,  AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presdent.  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter.'?tate 
Commerce  Act  and  cei-tain  supplemen- 
tary and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  of  an  oath  for  certain  re- 
ports, applications,  and  complaints 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter,  recommendation,  and 
justification,  received  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter, recommendation,  and  Justification 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  'S  2037 »  to  amrnd  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  c^'rtam  supple- 
mentary and  related  acts  with  resi>ecl 
to  the  requirement  of  an  oath  for  cer- 
tain reports,  applications,  and  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  recommendation,  and  jus- 
tification presented  by  Mr.  Macnttson 
are  as  follows  : 

Interstatr   Commerce   Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  May  2',.  1961. 
The   Honorable   Warrxn   O.    Macnuson. 
Chsirnmn,    Committee    on    Commerce,    VS. 
Senate.    Washington.   DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Macnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting   herewith    for    your    consideration    and 
introduction   40   copies   of   a   draft   bill,   to- 
gether   with    a    statement    of    Justification 
therefor,  which  would  give  effect  to  Legisla- 
tive  Recommendation    No.    13   In   the  Com- 
mission's  74th   Annual   Report. 

Your    assistance    In    Introducing    the    bill 
and    scheduling    hearings    thereon    will    be 
very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Everett   Hcttchinson, 

Chairman . 

Recommendation  No.   IS 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  13  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  191  of  Its  74th  annual  report  as 
follows; 

We  recommend.  In  view  of  the  prohibitions 
in  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
various  related  acts  be  amended  to  eliminate 
the  mandatory  requirement  that  certain  re- 
ports, applications,  and  complaints  be  filed 
with  the  Commls-slon  under  oath,  and  that 
■uch  oath  provisions  be  made  discretionary 
with  the  Commission. 

JUSTincATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  Is 
to  eliminate  from  various  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  mandatory  requirement  that 
certain  reports,  applications,  and  complaints 
be  made  under  oath,  and  to  authorl?^  the 
Commission  to  Impose  such  requirement  at 
its  discretion. 

Under  section  20(2)  of  part  I  and  com- 
parable provisions  In  other  parts  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the  annual  reports 
of  the  carriers  are  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  oath.  The  oath  re- 
quirement Is  also  mandatory  for  reports  filed 
under  section  1  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act 
and  section  9  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act.  By  contrast,  such  requirement  Is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  periodical  or  special  reports  filed  under 
section  20(2)  and  various  other  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  there  is 
no  statutory  requirement  at  all  of  an  oath 
for  reports  submitted  by  conferences,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  organizations  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  5a  of  the  act  or  for  periodical 
and  special  reports  filed  under  section 
20b(6).  relating  to  railroad  securities  modifi- 
cations. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  requirement 
of  an  oath  for  the  above-mentioned  reports, 
an  oath  Ls  also  required  for  applications 
filed  by  railroads  and  motor  carriers  under 
sections  20a(4)  and  214  of  the  act.  respec- 
tively, for  authority  to  issue  securities,  and 
for  applications  for  exemption  from  regula- 
tion filed  under  section  204(a)  (4a)  by  motor 
carriers  operating  solely  within  a  single 
State.  An  oath  Ls  similarly  required  with 
respect  to  applications  filed  under  section 
77(p)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  for  Commission 
approval  to  solicit,  use,  or  act  under  proxies. 
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authorizations,  or  deposit  agreements  in  rail- 
road reorganization  proceedings. 

Other  mandatory  oath  requirements  are 
found  in  those  provisions  of  the  act  govern- 
ing the  filing  of  applications  for  motor  car- 
rier, water  carrier,  and  freight  forwarder  op- 
erating authorities  and  complaints  Involv- 
ing the  rates  of  motor  contract  carriers  and 
water  common  and  contract  carriers.  No 
comparable  requirements  are  imposed,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  complaints  Involving 
the  rates  of  railroads,  pipelines,  or  express 
companies  subject  to  part  I;  motor  common 
carriers  subject  to  part  II;  or  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  part  IV  of  the  act,  re- 
spectively. 

The  foregoing  oath  requirements  are,  in 
the  Commission's  opinion,  both  unnecessary 
and  burdensome.  Section  35  of  the  Criminal 
Code  (18  U.S.C.,  sec,  1001)  imposes  penalties 
of  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  knowingly 
making  false  statements  or  representations 
to  Federal  administrative  agencies,  and  these 
provisions  have  been  construed  to  apply  to 
the  giving  of  false  information  even  though 
not  under  oath.  Moreover,  penalties  for 
knowingly  making  false  statements  In  car- 
rier reports  are  contained  In  section  20(7) 
(b)  and  comparable  provisions  In  other  parts 
of  the  "Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  view  of 
these  statutory  provisions  against  the  giving 
or  filing  of  false  Information,  It  seems  clear 
that  the  mandatory  oath  requirements  In 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Commission  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  burdensome  to  the  car- 
riers and  cause  delays  and  inconveniences 
in  the  processing  of  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments because  of  the  necessity  of  returning 
them  to  the  carriers  for  authentication  when 
the  oath  has  been  Inadvertently  omitted 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
enactment  of  the  provisions  In  the  attached 
draft  bill  which  would  make  the  present 
mandatory  oath  requirements  discretionary 
with  the  Commission.  Retention  of  discre- 
tionary authority  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  an  oath  should  the  need 
arise. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AIR- 
PORTS   CORPORATION 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  create  the  National  Capi- 
tal Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for 
operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil 
airports  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purjxises.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <  S.  2038  >  to  create  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to  pro- 
vide for  operation  of  the  federally  owned 
civil  airports  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 


bill  "To  create  the 

Cc»-poratlon,    to   provide  for   tbm  opentlOD' 

of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  vicinity  by  the 
Corporation,   and  lor  other  purposes." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is 
to  place  the  operations  of  the  federally 
owned  civil  airports  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  on  a  sound  business  basis 
so  that  they  may  better  serve  the  traveling 
public,  the  airlines,  and  other  users  of  air- 
craft, at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Such  legislation  will  facilitate  Improvements 
In  the  efficiency  of  airport  operations,  and 
will  permit  swift  action  to  correct  condi- 
tions where  the  safety  or  convenience  of  the 
public  Is  involved. 

A  commercial  airport  operation  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  predominantly  business 
typ>e  activity  for  which  the  Congress  has 
made  p>rovlslon  by  enacting  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945.  Moreover. 
throughout  the  Nation  pubUc  authorities 
engaged  In  the  operation  of  commercial  alr- 
p>orts  have  generally  been  established  as  cor- 
porate organizations.  The  corporate  form, 
which  Is  based  upon  the  experience  of  pri- 
vate business,  has  been  found  to  aid  greatly 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  activities 
which  are  revenue  producing,  which  are  po- 
tentially self-sustaining,  which  have  a  large 
volume  of  commercial  type  transactions  with 
the  public,  and  which  need  greater  flexibility 
than  is  provided  for  under  the  customary 
appropriation  budget. 

The  desirability  of  operating  National 
Capital  area  airports  under  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. The  first  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  Hoover  Commission  t  recom- 
mended In  1949  that  the  operation  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport  be  placed 
under  a  Government  corporation.  Ln  his 
1955  budget  message.  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  that  legislation  be  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Bills  to  create  such  a  corporation  were 
introduced  in  both  the  Hcuse  and  Senate 
in  the  83d  Congress,  and  also  In  the  86th 
Congress. 

During  the  83d  Congress  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
unanimously  reconimei;ded  erjactment  of 
the  corporation  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee. In  Its  report  to  the  Senate  ."Stated  that 
in  Its  opinion  the  legislation  was  necessary 
and  advisable  to  provide  more  effective  man- 
agement for  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port It  cited  the  essentially  business  na- 
ture of  the  airport  operation.  It  also  cited 
the  difficulties  which  had  resulted  from  the 
application  of  customarj-  budgetary  and 
fiscal  practices  designed  for  conventional 
Government  agencies,  the  requirement  that 
the  airport  return  all  of  Its  Income  to  the 
Treasury  as  general  receipts,  and  various 
problems  which  had  arisen  In  connection 
with  contracting  and  the  acquisition  of 
property  under  requlTement.s  upplicabie  to 
regular  Government  agencies. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  wl!!  require  efficient. 
Integrated  operation  of  twsj  of  the  largest 
civil  airports  in  the  Nation.  The  volume 
of  commercial  transactions  Involved  in  the 
administration  of  both  airports  will  increase 
enormously  and  the  revenues  from  services 
provided  by  the  airports  will  be  substan- 
tially larger  Therefore,  the  need  for  a  form 
of  organization  adapted  to  the  conduct  of 
business-type  operations  will  become  even 
more  urgent. 

The  demands  pjsed  on  airport  operations 
by  rapid  deveiopment.s  in  aviation  require 
that  the  airport  organization  have  the  capa- 
bility of  responding  .«w;ftly  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances whicli  directly  affect  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  air  carriers.     The  liormal 
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budget  prcxresses  are  simply  not  capable  of 
responding  to  such  unforeseen  demands,  and 
as  a  result.  Inadequacies  constituting  serious 
hazards  to  safety  and  interfering  with  efiB- 
cient  operations  have  persisted  f^r  prolonged 
periods  of  time  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport.  Under  the  corporate  form  of  organi- 
zation the  revenue  of  the  airports  can  be 
utilized  in  the  prompt  correction  of  most  in- 
adequacies In  airport  services  and  facilities. 

The  existence  of  a  corporation  with  busi- 
ness typ«  budget  and  accounting  practices 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  t;he  President,  and  the  Congress  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  air- 
p>ort  operations  and  management  The  cor- 
poration will  also  be  able  to  conduct  business 
negotiations  with  other  commercial  entities 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  is  possible 
under  the  current  system  in  which  revenues 
are  deposited  directly  In  the  Treasury  and 
are  not  available  to  provide  services  or  to 
meet  obligations 

The  corporation  will  continue  t<j  be  under 
the  strict  scrutiny  of  the  Congress  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  Therefore.  It  will 
be  jxisslble  both  to  achieve  the  operating  and 
managerial  advantages  of  the  corporate  form 
of  organization  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
that  the  activities  of  the  corporation  are 
properly  subject  to  congressional  surveil- 
lance 

The  creation  of  the  corporation  will  entail 
no  expenditures  or  increases  In  employment 
beyond  those  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  the  National 
Capital  area  airports  under  the  present  au- 
thority and  form  of  organization 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  .'f 
the  administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress 

Sincerely. 


I 


N    E    H.^L.^BY, 

Admtnistrator. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ  Res  99- 
to  commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  M.^gnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 

Wa.'^hmgton.  DC.  May  25,  1961. 
Hon     WvRREN    G     Magnuson, 
Chairrnan.  CornTnittfe  on  Cornmerce, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Macnuson  As  you  know 
April  5.  1962,  will  mark  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml-ssion. 
We  are  beginning  to  plan  certain  ceremonies 
In  commemoration  of  the  occasion. 


There  Is  enclosed  a  draft  copy  of  a  Joint 
resolution  which  we  believe  would  lend 
great  Impetus  to  the  successful  planning  of 
these  ceremonies  Your  cissistance  In  Intro- 
ducing this  resolution  will  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

EvranT  Hutchinson. 

Chairman. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iS.  1922 »  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE    OF    PL'BLIC    HE.ARINGS    ON 
P      1396 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  wish  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  S.  1396.  dealing  with  trade- 
marks, to  commence  on  June  20.  1961. 

The  hearings,  set  for  10  a.m.  are  to 
be  held  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  office  of 
the  Senate  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee.  Room  349A. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C..  telephone  Capitol  4-3121  or  Gov- 
ernment code   180.  extension  2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Johnston],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr  H.^rt  1 .  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr  Kefatjver  1 .  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley],  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton),  and  myself. 
as  chairman 


NOTICE  OF  REOPENING  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions held  public  hearings  on  May  11 
and  12.  1961.  to  receive  testimony  and 
statements  on  several  measures  offering 
amendments  and  improvements  to  exist- 
ing Federal  election  laws. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  will  be  reopened 
on  Friday,  June  9,  1961.  at  10  a.m..  in 
Room  301  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Other  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  June  13,  at  10  am.  and  again 
on  Thursday.  June  15.  1961.  beginning 
at  10:30  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  receive 
statements  from  Senators  sponsoring  or 
cosponsoring  measures  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  and  from  the  present 


chairmen  of  the  National  Democratic 
and  Republican  Committees.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration have  also  been  invited  to 
appear. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr    TALMADGE: 
Article    entitled    •Public    Relations:    Our 
No.  1  Job."  written  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  OrvlUe    L.   Freeman,    published   In   the 
Progressive  Farmer  of  June  1961. 


THE  PRESIDEN  1  6  REPORT  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  President  delivered  a  rcix)rt  to 
the  Nation.  It  was  a  very  serious  report 
on  the  very  serious  mission  which  he  has 
just  completed. 

The  report  tells  the  Nation  and  the 
world  many  things.  It  tells  us.  first, 
that  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Nation 
are  being  conducted  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  the  world  and 
of  the  immediate  pressures,  as  well  as 
the  great  historic  forces  which  shape 
them.  It  tells  us  that  they  are  being 
conducted  by  a  President  of  great  depth, 
sincerity  and  conviction. 

There  was  no  idle  boast,  no  bombast, 
no  false  optimism,  no  faltering  fear  in 
this  report.  There  was  simply  a  recount 
of  the  facts  of  a  highly  significant  and 
useful  firsthand  exploration  of  some  of 
the  great  issues  which  unite,  as  well  as 
those  which  divide,  mankind.  I  hop>e 
that  all  of  us  in  the  days  ahead  will  try 
to  match  the  Presidents  soberness  and 
steadfastness.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  American  people,  as  well, 
desire  peace  and  the  security  and 
progress  of  freedom.  The  depth  of  our 
conviction  in  this  connection  will  be 
measured  by  our  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifices,  as  these  are  entailed  in  es- 
sential legislation.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
stand  firm  for  peace  and  for  freedom 
with  words.  Will  we  stand  equally  firm 
in  acts''  We  shall  have  a  test  of  our  de- 
termination very  shortly,  when  we  have 
before  the  Senate  the  foreign-aid  legis- 
lation which  now  is  being  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Let  me  say  that  this  legislation  Is  no 
panacea  for  our  international  difficul- 
ties; but  let  me  say  equally  that  this 
legislation,  judiciously  administered,  is 
essential  to  the  solution  of  those  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  But  be- 
fore I  conclude,  today.  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  mag- 
nificent effort  which  Mr  Kennedy  has 
just  made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  by 
his  visit  to  Europe  and  his  conversations 
with  various  heads  of  state.    This  grati- 
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tude.  let  me  say,  also  extends  to  Mrs. 
Keiuiedy.  whose  graciousness  and  sensi- 
tivity contributed  so  greatly  to  this  mis- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
shares  my  feelings  in  this  respect. 

It  is  apparent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  mission  was  singularly  free 
of  bombast  and  propaganda  and  spirits, 
which,  however  exhilarating  they  may 
seem  at  the  moment,  serve  only  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  hangover.  Tins  was  a 
sober  and  seriou.s  undertaking:  and  be- 
cause it  was,  it  can  only  help,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  search  for  a  firmer 
plateau  upon  which  to  base  the  present 
uneasy  peace  of  the  world.  Press  com- 
ments on  the  Vienna  meeting,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  reflect  this  compre- 
hension; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  selection  of  these  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  the  text 
of  the  President's  report. 

Mr  MORSF  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  M(>ntana  yield? 

Mr    M.«iNSFIKIJD.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSF  I  wish  to  join  the  ma- 
jority kadcr  in  expressing  high  com- 
mendation of  the  outstanding  and  truly 
great  statesmanship  displayed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Paris.  Vienna,  and  London. 
I  cun  satisfied  that  the  trip  will  renew  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
great  leadership  they  now  have  in  the 
"White  House. 

I  am  proud  of  the  President;  and  I 
look  forward  to  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  mternational  relations,  flowing 
from  the  wonderful  work  the  President 
did  in  behalf  of  the  country  and  in  be- 
half of  world  peace  on  this  trip 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
the  editorials,  and  the  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[From   the  New   York   Tlmw.   June   7,   1?61] 

President  Kz.n.neiiy's  Address  to  the  Nation 
ON  His  Talks  in  Europe 

I  returned  this  morning  from  a  week-long 
trip  to  Europe  and  I  want  to  report  to  you 
on  that  trip  In  full. 

It  was  In  every  sense  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience. The  people  of  Paris,  of  Vienna,  of 
London  were  generous  In  their  greeting 
They  were  heartwarming  In  their  ho6pitH:iiy 
And  their  graciousness  to  my  wife  is  partic- 
ularly appreciated. 

We  Itnew  of  course,  that  the  crowds,  and 
the  shouu.  were  meant  in  large  measure  for 
the  country  that  we  represented,  which  Is 
regarded  as  the  chief  defender  of  freedom. 

Equally  memorable  was  the  pageantry  of 
European  history  and  their  culture  that  Is 
very  much  a  part  of  any  ceremonial  recep- 
tion. 

To  lay  a  wreath  at  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe. 
to  dine  at  Versailles  and  Schoenbrunn  Palace 
and  with  the  Queen  of  England,  these  are  the 
colorful  memories  that  will  remain  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Each  of  the  three  cities  that  we  visited — ■ 
Paris.  Vienna,  and  London — have  existed  for 
many  centuries  and  each  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  Western  civilization  that  we  seek  to 
preserve  has  flowered  over  many  years  and 
has  defended  Itself  over  many  centuries. 

But  this  was  not  a  ceremonial  trip. 


FOREICN  POLICY  COALS  STRESSED 

Two  alms  of  American  foreign  policy  above 
all  others  were  the  reason  for  the  trip — the 
unity  of  the  free  world,  whose  strength  Is 
the  security  of  us  all.  and  the  eventual 
achievement  of  a  lasting  peace.  My  trip  was 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  these  two 
alms. 

To  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  West,  our 
Journey  opened  in  Paris  and  closed  in  Lon- 
don. My  talks  with  General  de  Gaulle  were 
profoundly  encouraging  to  me.  Certain  dif- 
ferences In  our  attitude  on  one  or  another 
problem  became  Insignificant  In  view  of  our 
common  commitment  to  defend  freedom. 

Our  alliance.  I  believe,  became  more  se- 
cure. The  friendship  of  our  Nation,  I  hope, 
with  theirs  became  firmer.  And  the  relations 
between  the  two  of  us  who  bear  responsi- 
bility became  closer  and  I  hope  were  marked 
by   confidence. 

I  found  General  de  Gaulle  far  more  In- 
terested In  our  frankly  stating  our  position 
whether  or  not  It  was  Ills  own  than  In  ap- 
pearing to  agree  with  him  when  we  do  not. 

But  he  knows  full  well  the  true  meaning 
of  an  alliance.  He  Is.  after  all.  the  only  ma- 
jor leader  of  World  War  II  who  still  occu- 
pies a  position  of  great  responsibility.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  unusual  dedication. 
He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  personal  char- 
acter, symbolizing  the  new  strength  and  the 
historic  grandeur  of  France. 

rRENCH  MEXTtNC  'VALnABLZ' 

Throughout  our  discussions,  he  took  the 
long  view  of  France  and  the  world  at  large. 

I  found  him  a  wise  counselor  for  the  fu- 
ture and  an  informative  guide  to  the  history 
that  he  has  helped  to  make. 

Thus  we  had  a  valuable  meeting  •  •  • 
Problems  which  proved  to  be  not  of  sub- 
stance but  of  wording  or  procedure  were 
cleared   away 

No  question,  however  sensitive,  was 
avoided  No  area  of  Interest  was  Ignored. 
And  the  conclusions  that  we  reached  will 
be  Important  for  the  future. 

In  our  agreement  on  defending  Berlin;  on 
working  to  Improve  the  defenses  of  Europe; 
on  aiding  the  economic  and  p<:illt leal  Inde- 
pendence of  the  underdeveloped  world.  In- 
cluding Latin  America;  on  spurring  Euro- 
pean economic  unity;  on  concJudiiig  .suc- 
cessfully the  conference  at  Laos,  and  on 
closer  consultations  and  soUdarlty  in  the 
Western  alliance.  General  de  Gaulle  could 
not  have  been  more  cordial.  And  I  could 
not  have  more  confidence  In  any  man. 

In  addition  to  his  Individual  strength  of 
cliaracter.  the  French  people  as  a  whole 
showed  vitality  and  energy  which  were  both 
impressive  and  gratifying. 

Their  recovery  from  the  postwar  period 
Is  dramatic.  Their  productivity  Is  Increas- 
ing, and  they  are  steadUy  building  their 
stature  in  both  Europe  and  Africa. 

And  thus  I  left  Paris  for  Vienna  with  in- 
creased confidence  in  Western  unity  and 
strength. 

The  people  of  Vienna  know  what  It  Is  to 
live  under  occupation  and  they  know  what 
It  is  to  Uve  in  freedom.  Their  welcome  to 
me  as  President  of  this  coxintry  should  ix' 
heartwarming  to  us  all. 

REPORTS    ON    KHRtrSHCHrV 

I  went  to  Vienna  to  meet  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Khrushchev.  For  two 
days  we  met  In  sober,  Intensive  conversa- 
tion. And  I  believe  It  is  my  obligation  to 
the  people,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  our  al- 
lies to  report  on  those  conversations  can- 
didly and  publicly. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  I  had  a  very  full  and 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  the  major  Issues 
that  now  divide  our  two  countries. 

I  will  tell  you  now  that  It  was  a  very 
sober  2  days.  There  was  no  discourtesy, 
no  loss  of  tempers,  no  threats  or  ultimatums 


by  either  side.  No  advantage  or  concession 
was  either  gained  or  given  No  major  de- 
cision was  either  planned  or  taken.  No  spec- 
tacular progress  was  either  achieved  or  pre- 
tended. 

Tills  kind  of  informal  exchange  n.ay  not 
be  as  exciting  as  a  full-fledged  sumn.lt  meet- 
ing with  a  fixed  agenda  and  a  large  corps 
of  advisers  where  negotiations  are  attempted 
and  new  agreements  sought. 

But  this  was  not  Intended  to  be  and  was 
not  such  a  meeting,  nor  did  we  plan  any 
future  summit   meetings  at  Vienna 

But  I  found  this  meeting  as  somber  as  It 
was  to  be  Immensely  useful. 

I  had  read  his  speeches  of  his  policies  I 
had  been  ad\'lEed  on  his  views  I  had  been 
told  by  other  leaders  of  the  West — Oeneral 
de  Gaulle.  Chancellor  Adenauer.  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan — what  manner  of  man  he 
was. 

CALLS    DBCISIONS    HIS    OWN 

But  I  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  make  decisions  that  no  adviser  and  no 
ally  can  make  for  me. 

It  IB  my  obllgntion  and  reoponsibility  t^  see 
that  these  decisions  are  as  Informed  as  pos- 
sible; that  they  are  based  upon  as  much 
direct,  firsthand  knowledge  as  yx>R.slhle 

I  therefore  thought  it  was  of  tn.mense 
Importance  that  I  knew  Mr  Khrushchev, 
that  I  gain  as  much  Inside  |informiition) 
and  understanding  as  I  could  on  his  present 
and  future  policies. 

At  the  same  time.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain Mr  Kh.'ushchev  knew  this  country  and 
Its  policies:  that  he  understood  our  strength 
and  our  determination,  aiid  that  he  knew 
that  we  desired  p«-are  with  all  nations  of 
every  klna. 

I  wanted  to  present  our  views  to  him  di- 
rectly, precisely,  realistically,  and  with  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  clarification. 

This  was  done 

No  new  alms  were  stated  in  private  that 
have  not  been  stated  In  public  on  either 
side.  The  pap  between  us  was  not  In  such 
a  short  period,  materially  reduced,  but  at 
least  the  channels  of  communication  were 
opened  more  fully. 

SEES    PERIL    LESSEN n> 

At  least  the  chances  of  a  dangerous  n^is- 
Judgment  on  either  side  should  now  be  less, 
and  at  least  the  men  on  whose  decisions  the 
peace.  In  part,  depends  have  agreed  to  re- 
main in  contact. 

This  Is  important,  for  neither  of  us  tried 
to  merely  please  the  other,  to  agree  merely 
to  be  agreeable,  to  say  what  the  other  wanted 
to  hear. 

And  Just  as  our  judicial  system  re;;es  on 
witnesses  appearing  in  court  and  on  cross- 
examination  Instead  of  hearsay  testimony 
or  affidavits  on  paper,  so.  too.  was  this  direct 
give-and-take  of  Immeasurable  value  In 
making  clear  and  precise  what  we  conudered 
to  be  vital. 

For  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves  give  wholly  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words:  war,  peace, 
democracy  and  popular  will.  We  have  wholly 
different  views  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what 
Is  an  Internal  affair  and  what  is  aggression. 
And  above  all.  we  have  wholly  different  con- 
cepts of  where  the  world  Is  and  where  it  is 
going. 

Only  by  such  a  discussion  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  knew 
how  differently  we  view  the  present  and  the 
future.  Our  views  contrasted  sharply,  but 
at  least  we  knew  better  at  the  end  where 
we  both  stood. 

Neither  of  us  was  there  to  dictate  a  settle- 
ment or  to  convert  the  other  to  a  cause  or 
to  concede  our  basic  Uiterests.  But  bclh  of 
us  were  there,  I  think,  because  we  realized 
that  each  nation  has  the  p>ower  to  inflict 
enormous  damage  upon  the  other,  that  such 
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a  war  could  and  should  be  avoided,  it  at  all 
possible,  since  It  would  settle  no  dispute  and 
prove  no  doctrine,  and  that  care  should  thus 
be  taken  to  prevent  our  conflicting  interests 
from  so  directly  confronting  each  other  that 
war  necessarily  ensued 

We  believe  in  a  system  of  national  free- 
dom and  independence  He  believes  in  an 
expanding  and  dynamic  concept  of  world 
communism. 

And  the  question  was  whether  these  two 
systems  can  ever  hope  to  live  In  peace  with- 
out permitting  any  loss  of  security  or  any 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  our  friends 

However  difficult  it  may  seem  to  answer 
this  question  In  the  affirmative  as  we  ap- 
proach so  many  harsh  tests,  I  think  we 
owe  It  to  all  mankind  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort 

NO  CAUSE  FOR   FEAB 

That  13  why  I  consider  the  Vienna  talks  to 
be  useful  The  somber  mood  that  they  con- 
veyed was  not  cause  for  elation  or  relaxation 
nor  was  it  cause  for  undue  pessimism  or 
fear. 

It  simply  demonstrated  how  much  work 
we  In  the  free  world  have  to  do  and  how 
long  and  hard  a  struggle  must  be  our  fate 
as  Americans  in  this  generation  as  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  cause  of  liberty 

The  one  area  which  afforded  some  im- 
mediate prospect  of  accord  was  La^js.  Both 
sides  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  neutral  and 
Independent  Laos,  much  in  the  manner  of 
Burma  or  Cambodia 

And  of  critical  importance  t<:>  the  current 
conference  on  Laos  m  Geneva,  both  sides 
recognized  the  Importance  of  an  effective 
cease-ftre  It  Is  urgent  that  this  be  trans- 
lated into  new  attitudes  at  Geneva,  enabling 
the  International  Control  Commission  to  do 
its  duty,  to  make  certain  tha:  a  cease-fire  Is 
enforced  and  maintained. 

HOPEFT'L    IN    LAr.S    TALKS 

I  am  hopeful  that  progress  can  be  made 
on  this  matter  in  the  coming  days  at  Ge- 
neva, so  that  i:  w^uld  greatly  improve  Inter- 
national atmosphere 

No  such  hope  emerged,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  deadlocked  Geneva  con- 
ference seeking  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests. 

Mr  Khrushchev  made  it  clear  that  there 
could  not  be  a  neutral  administrator  In  his 
opinion  because  no  one  was  truly  neutral, 
that  a  Soviet  veto  would  have  to  apply  to 
acts  of  enforcement,  that  Inspection  was 
only  a  subterfuge  for  espionage  In  the  ab- 
sence of  total  disarmament,  and  that  the 
present  test-band  negotiations  appeared  fu- 
tile 

In  short,  our  hopes  for  an  end  to  nuclear 
tests,  for  an  end  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  for  some  slowing  down  of  the 
arms  race,  have  been  struck  a  serious  blow. 

Nevertheless,  the  stakes  are  too  important 
for  us  to  abandon  the  draft  treaty  we  have 
offered  at  Geneva. 

But  our  m'oet  somber  talks  were  on  the 
subject  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  I  made  it 
clear  to  Mr  Khrushchev  that  the  security 
of  Western  Europe  and  therefore  our  own 
security  are  deeply  involved  in  our  presence 
and  our  access  rights  to  West  Berlin,  that 
those  rights  are  based  on  law  not  on  suff- 
rance:  and  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
tain those  rights  at  any  risk  and  thus  our 
obligation  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and 
their  right  to  choose  their  own  future. 

Mr  Khrushchev,  in  turn,  presented  his 
views  In  detail.  And  his  presentation  will 
be  the  subject  of  further  communications. 

But  we  are  not  seeking  to  change  the 
present  situation.  A  binding  German  peace 
treaty  is  a  matter  for  all  who  were  at  war 
with  Germany,  and  we  and  our  allies  cannot 
abandon  our  obligations  to  the  people  of 
West  Berlin. 


CHALLENGE    BY    RfSSIAN 

Generally,  Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  talk  in 
terms  of  war.  He  believes  the  world  will 
move  his  way  without  resort  to  force. 

He  spoke  of  his  nation's  achievements  in 
space  He  stressed  his  intention  to  outdo 
us  In  industrial  production,  to  outtrade  us. 
to  prove  to  the  world  the  superiority  of  his 
system  over  ours. 

Most  of  all,  he  predicted  triumph  of  com- 
munism In  the  new  and  less-developed  coun- 
tries. He  was  certain  that  the  tide  there 
was  moving  his  way,  that  the  revolution  of 
rising  peoples  would  eventually  be  a  Com- 
munist revolution,  and  that  the  so-called 
wars  of  liberation  supported  by  the  Kremlin 
would  replace  the  old  methods  of  direct  ag- 
gression and  Invasion. 

In  the  1940's  and  early  fifties  the  great 
danger  was  from  Communist  armies  march- 
ing across  free  borders,  which  we  saw  in 
Korea.  Our  nuclear  monopoly  helped  to 
prevent  this  in  other  areas. 

Now  we  face  a  new  and  different  threat. 
We  no  longer  have  a  nuclear  monopoly. 
Their  missiles,  they  believe,  will  hold  off  our 
missiles,  and  their  troops  can  match  our 
troops  should  we  intervene  in  these  so-called 
wars  of  liberation. 

Thus  the  local  conflict  they  support  can 
turn  In  their  favor  through  guerrillas  or 
insurgents  or  subversion.  A  small  group  of 
disciplined  Communists  could  exploit  discon- 
tent and  misery  in  a  country  where  the 
average  Income  may  be  160  or  $70  a  year  and 
seize  control,  therefore,  of  an  entire  country 
without  Communist  troops  ever  crossing  any 
international  frontier. 

This  Is  the  Communist  theory  But  I 
believe  Just  as  strongly  that  time  will  prove 
it  wrong,  that  liberty  and  Independence  and 
.self-determination,  not  communism.  Is  the 
future  of  man  and  that  freemen  have  the 
will  and  the  resources  to  win  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  this  struggle  in  this 
area  of  the  new  and  poorer  nations  will  be 
a  continuing  crisis  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  made  one  point  which  I 
wish  to  pass  on.  He  said  there  are  many 
disorders  throughout  the  world  and  he 
should  not  be  blamed  for  them  all.  He  la 
quite  right. 

TIGHT  ON    POVERTY    UBGEXI 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  as  Communist  In- 
spired every  antigovernment  or  anti-Ameri- 
can riot,  every  overthrow  of  a  corrupt 
regime  or  every  mass  protest  against  misery 
and   despair. 

But  these  are  not  all  Communist  Inspired. 
The  Communists  move  In  to  exploit  them, 
to  infiltrate  their  leadership,  to  ride  their 
crest  to  victory.  But  the  Communists  did 
not  create  the  condition  which  caused  them. 

In  short,  the  hopes  of  freedom  in  these 
areas  which  see  so  much  poverty  and  Illiter- 
acy, so  many  children  who  are  sick,  so  many 
children  who  die  In  the  first  year,  so  many 
families  without  homes,  so  many  families 
without  hope,  the  future  for  freedom  in 
these  areas  rests  with  the  local  peoples  and 
their  government. 

If  they  have  the  will  to  determine  their 
own  future,  if  their  governments  have  the 
support  of  their  own  people.  If  their  honest 
and  progressive  metisures  helping  their  peo- 
ple have  Inspired  confidence  and  zeal,  then 
no  guerrilla  or  insurgent  action  can  succeed. 

But  where  those  conditions  do  not  exist, 
a  military  guarantee  against  external  attack 
from  across  a  border  offers  little  protection 
against  internal  decay. 

Yet  all  this  does  net  mean  that  our  Nation 
and  the  West  and  t  le  free  world  can  only 
sit  by.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  his- 
toric opportiinity  tt>  help  these  countries 
build  their  societies  until  they  fire  so  strong 
and  broadly  based  tliat  only  an  outside  in- 


vasion could  topple  them.     And  that  threat, 
we  know,  can  be  stopped. 

We  can  train  and  equip  their  forces  to 
resist  Communist-supplied  Insurrections. 
We  can  help  develop  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural base  on  which  new  living  standards 
can  be  built 

We  can  encourage  better  administration 
and  better  education,  and  better  tax  and 
land  distribution,  and  a  better  life  for  the 
people. 

All  this  and  more  we  can  do  because  we 
have  the  talent  and  the  resources  to  do  It 
if  we  would  only  use  and  share  them. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
In  the  United  States  that  we  have  carried  » 
the  burden  of  economic  assistance  long 
enough  But  these  countries  that  we  are 
now  supporting — stretching  all  the  way 
along  from  the  top  of  Europe,  through  the 
Middle  East,  down  through  Saigon — are  now 
subject  to  great  efforts  Internally  In  many 
of  them  to  seize  control. 

If  were  not  prepared  to  awlst  them  In 
making  a  better  life  for  their  people,  then 
I  believe  that  the  prospects  for  freedom  In 
those  areas  are  uncertain  We  must.  I  be- 
lieve, assist  them,  if  we  are  determined  to 
meet  with  conunltments  of  assistance  our 
words  against  the  Communist  advance. 

The  burden  Is  heavy  We  have  carried  It 
for  many  years.  But  I  believe  that  this 
fight  is  net  over,  this  battle  goes  on  And 
we  have  to  play  our  part  in  It.  And  there- 
fore, I  hope  again  that  we  will  assist  these 
p>eople,  so  that  they  can  remain  free. 

It  was  fitting  that  Congress  opened  its 
hearings  on  our  new  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  in  Washington  at 
the  very  time  that  Mr  Khrushchev's  words 
In  Vienna  were  demonstrating,  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  need  for  that  very  program. 

It  should  be  well  rtin.  effectively  adminis- 
tered. But  I  believe  we  must  do  It.  And 
I  hope  that  you  and  the  American  people 
win  support  It  again,  because  I  think  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  the  security  of  these 
areas. 

There's  no  use  talking  against  the  Com- 
munist advance  unless  we're  willing  to  meet 
our  responsibilities,  however  burdensome 
they  may  be. 

NOTES    Aro    BT    FRENCH 

I  do  not  j\i8tlfy  this  aid  merely  on  the 
grovinds  of  antlcommunlsm.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  our  opportunity  and  obligation 
to  help  these  people  be  free.  And  we  are 
not  alone.  I  found  that  the  people  of  Prance, 
for  example,  were  doing  far  more  In  Africa 
In  the  way  of  aiding  Independent  nations 
than  our  own  country  was,  but  I  know  that 
foreign  aid  Is  a  burden  that  Is  keenly  felt, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  more 
crucial  obligation   now. 

My  stay  In  England  was  short,  but  the 
visit  gave  me  a  chance  to  confer  privately 
again  with  Prime  Minister  MacMlllan,  Just 
as  others  of  our  party  In  Vienna  were  con- 
ferring yesterday  with  General  de  Gaulle 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

We  all  agreed  that  there  Is  work  to  be 
done  in  the  West,  and  from  our  conversa- 
tions have  come  agreed  steps  to  get  on  with 
that  work. 

STRESSES    WESTERN    UNITT 

Out  day  In  London,  capped  by  a  meeting 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip, 
was  a  strong  reminder  at  the  end  of  a  long 
Journey  that  the  West  remains  united  in  Its 
determination  to  hold  to  its  standards. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  simply  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  home.  We  have  in  this  trip 
admired  splendid  places  and  seen  stirring 
sights,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  home.  No 
demonstration  of  support  abroad  could  mean 
BO  much  as  the  support  which  you.  the  Amer- 
ican people,  have  so  generously  given  to  our 
country. 
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With  that  support  I  am  not  fearful  of  the 
future  We  must  be  patient.  We  must  be 
determined  We  must  be  courageous  We 
must  accept  both  risks  and  burdens.  But 
with  the  win  and  the  work  freedom  will 
prevail. 

Good  night  and  thank  you  very  much. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  7. 
19611 

The  Presidcnt's  Interim  Report 

One  could  not  expect  President  Kennedy  In 
his  prompt  report  to  the  Nation  last  night 
to  do  much  more  than  expn^ss  cautious  opti- 
mism as  to  the  results  of  his  trip  to  Europe, 
coupled  with  a  warning  ol  dangerous  days 
ahead  The  world  sltuatlo:i.  as  outlined  by 
the  President  in  his  radio-television  address, 
has  undergone  no  Immediate  change  as  a 
result  of  his  voyage  to  meet  President  de 
Gaulle.  Premier  Khrushchev,  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan 

But  there  Is  nothing  surprising  In  this, 
and  the  President  undoubtedly  was  the  last 
to  expect  anything  different  For  Mr  Ken- 
nedy, this  Journey  to  the  summit  was  a 
voyage  of  exploration,  and  also  of  education. 
The  confrontations  with  General  de  Gaulle 
and  Mr.  Macmlllan,  no  less  than  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  were  bound  to  be  revelatory  of 
the  attitudes  and  approaches  brought  by 
different  leaders  to  world  problems 

Yet  Important  as  the  mee  Ings  in  Paris  and 
London  were,  it  was  to  tlie  Vleiina  meet- 
ing ol  the  American  President  nd  the  So- 
viet Premier  that  Amerlcaiii — .»i.d.  no  doubt, 
Russians  as  well— looked  with  most  expecta- 
tion. It  Is  clear  from  press  accounts  and 
from  last  night's  report  by  Idr  Kennedy  that 
no  agreements  were  reachec  on  such  critical 
matters  as  Berlin  and  arms  control.  The 
outlook  for  Laos  is  somewhat  more  hopeful, 
but  here,  as  in  so  many  o;  her  cases  In  the 
postwar  era,  it  is  not  vhat  Communist 
spokesmen  say,  but  what  c:ommunlst  satel- 
lites do.  that  counts 

It  is  as  an  Interim  report  rather  than  a  final 
statement  that  President  Kennedy's  address 
last  night  was  offered,  and  should  be  ac- 
cepted Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  his 
visits  to  Paris  and  London.  *here  he  had  the 
chance  to  solidify  personal  as  well  as  politi- 
cal relations  with  the  leaders  of  oiu-  two 
great  traditional  allies.  Jiome  good  may 
come  from  his  visit  to  Vlonna,  which  has 
served  to  reop»en  channels  of  communica- 
tion, to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  conti- 
nuity of  basic  American  foreign  policy,  and 
to  demonstrate  anew  the  reed  for  patience 
and  i>er8everance  In  the  qu<!St  for  i>eace 

President  Kennedy  characterized  his  meet- 
ing with  Premier  Khrushchev  as  somber  but 
Immensely  useful  "  The  same  description 
might  be  applied  to  his  candid  talk  last 
night  Por  he  told  frankly  of  the  size  and 
the  scope  of  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  adversary  that 
we  must  face  these  with  cau  ion  But  It  also 
ts  in  our  own  nattire  that  we  can  meet  them 
with  confidence 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  7,  1961 1 
The  President  Reports 

President  Kennedy's  television  account  of 
his  travels  was  instructive  in  two  quite  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  was  instructive  for  what  It 
revealed  about  the  effect  ol  the  trip  on  Mr. 
Kennedy  himself.  It  was  lostrvictive  for  its 
insights  Into  the  actual  s.ate  of  the  cold 
war. 

As  for  the  Kennedy  psyche  (and  the  state 
of  the  Kennedy  psyche  is  important  since  he 
is  our  President),  the  trip  provided  a  badly 
needed  boost 

Part  of  this  is  traceable  directly  to  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  so  well  contrived  by  the 
experts  In  such  matters  in  Paris.  Vienna  and 
London.     Let  us  not  undere;timatp  the  effect 


of  such  glittering  proceedings  on  anyone  who 
Is  the  object  of  them  for  the  ftr.'Jt  time. 

A  more  important  part  (and  Mr  Kennedy 
made  this  clear)  is  owing  to  President  de 
Gaulle:  his  wisdom,  his  sympathy  and  fa- 
therly encouragement  and  his  tremendouis 
certitude  It  may  be  that  the  strengthening; 
he  got  from  the  old  man  who  come^  close 
to  being  Prance  Itself  was  the  most  impor- 
tant product  of  this  trip  And  to  round  out 
the  educational  results  was  his  2-day  en- 
counter with  the  equal  but  hostile  certltudtf 
of  Mr  Khrushchev  At  that  encounter,  Mr. 
Kennedy  discovered  once  and  for  all  what  it 
is  all  about,  and  what  It  has  been  all  aboui 
since  a  long  time  before  Mr  Kennedy  be- 
came President. 

As  to  substantive  Issues.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
far  less  vague  than  is  usual  in  such  reports. 
It  is  clear  that,  for  him.  doubts  on  the  essen- 
tial reliability  of  Prance  in  the  grand  al- 
liance have  been  removed  He  sees  that 
negotiations  over  nuclear  testing  are  at  such 
an  Impasse  as  to  raise  the  question  whether 
there  Is  any  point  in  carrying  them  on  fur- 
ther. He  offers  no  great  hope  on  Laos.  He 
puts  a  proper,  a  chilling,  value  on  the  new 
Soviet  insistence  on  a  veto  over  any  Inter- 
national arrangement — inc'udlng  the  United 
Nations  itself — in  which  It  consents  to  par- 
ticipate He  concedes  (what  had  been  sus- 
jiectedi  that  dlscu.sslon  of  Berlin  was  the 
grlmme.«;t  single  part  of  his  whole  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  K.  And  finally,  after  all  the 
ho-hum  and  fiub-dub  about  missile  gapii 
and  such  matters,  he  downgrades  the  pros- 
pect ol   hot  as  distinct  from  cold  war. 

This  was  a  cold  war  message,  and  a  goml 
one.  in  which  the  need  for  military  strength 
was.  of  course.  Implicit  from  beginning  to 
end.  yet  was  never,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  It.  actually  mentioned.  He  showed  a 
sound  instinct,  and  political  shrewdness.  In 
putting  the  effect  of  this  message  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  foreign  aid  program  rather  than 
the  military  program.  The  need  for  the 
one  Is  less  well  understood  by  Congress  and 
the  people  than  the  need  for  the  other. 


I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  6.  1961 1 

Bonn    Anxiety    on    Talk    Ends — AcENAtnER 
Plfased   by   Kennedy's   Vienna   Stand 

(By  Bynum  Shaw) 

Bonn,  June  5 — With  evident  relief.  Chan- 
cellor Konrad  Adenauer  passed  the  word  to 
top  officials  of  his  Government  tonight  that 
President  Kennedy  had  "made  a  good  stand" 
In  his  Vienna  talks  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev 

The  signal  for  a  tense  West  German  capi- 
tal to  relax  came  after  the  Chancellor  was 
briefed  for  2  hours  on  the  proceedings  by 
Poy  D,  Kohler.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs. 

The  briefing,  which  also  was  attended  by 
the  American  Ambassador,  Walter  C  Dowl- 
ing;  Hans  Globke,  a  Chancellery  assistant; 
and  K&Tl  Carstens.  Foreign  Office  Under  Sec- 
retary, took  place  In  Dusseldorf,  where  Ade- 
nauer was  addressing  a  convention  of  Cath- 
olic workers 

pledges  reissusd 

Officials  here  said  the  Chancellor  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  over  the  "swiftness  "  of  the 
appraisal  and  was  satisfied  that  Mr,  Kennedy 
had  not  deviated  in  the  slightest  from  his 
earlier  pledges  on  Germany. 

The  Foreign  Office  made  a  point  of  reciting 
those  pledges  by  reissuing  the  heart  of  the 
communique  covering  the  talks  between  Ade- 
nauer and  Mr   Kennedy  April  13. 

The  communique  commits  both  countries 
to  the  proposition  that  only  through  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation can  a  Just  and  enduring  solution  be 
found  for  the  problem  of  Germany,  Including 
Berlin." 

It  also  pledgee  Bonn  and  Washington  "to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  i>eople  of  West 


Berlin  pending  the  reunification  of  Germany 
In  peace  and  freedom  and  the  restoration  of 
Berlin  as  the  capital  of  a  reunified  country." 

On  the  basis  of  the  Dusseldorf  briefing. 
Government  sources  were  predicting  tonight 
that  Moscow  now  will  allow  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem to  rest  rest  "for  awhile,  '  probably  until 
October.  But  they  refused  to  give  any  basis 
for  the  prediction. 

Earlier  today  Felix  von  Eckardt.  Federal 
press  chief,  had  said  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  Vienna  talks  were  their 
frankness  and  realism. 

far-reaching  understanding 

He  said  the  talks  might  be  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  far-reaching  understand- 
ing In  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  report  from  the  Ameri- 
can side.  Adenauer  also  received  from  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  a  private  as- 
sessment of  the  earlier  Franco- American  dis- 
cussions In  Paris. 

Bonn  officials  indicated  that  De  Gaulle 
in  his  message  had  predicted  certain  changes 
in    the   NATO   setup    which   sound   positive. 

Speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  was  widespread  In  the  German 
capital,  ranging  from  equipping  NATO  with 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
strategic  bombers  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  NATO  political  body  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Frenchman  to  succeed  American 
Gen.  Laurls  Norstad  as  NATO  military  chief 
Official  sources  declined  to  discourage  the 
speculation. 

KBOIX    BACK    EROak    MOSCOW 

While  the  Adenauer  Government  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  affairs  involving  the 
entire  free  world.  It  had  Its  own  private 
problems  today  too. 

For  one  thing.  Hans  Kroll,  German  am- 
bassador to  Moscow,  showed  up  at  the  For- 
eign Office  here  to  discuss  the  reopening 
of  cultural  exchange  negotiations  between 
Bonn  and  Moscow 

The  talks  broke  down  last  month  over  the 
issue  of  including  West  Berlin  artists  In  the 
exchange  agreement  as  representatives  of 
West  Germany. 

reflection  expected 

Officials  here  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
read  the  outcome  of  Vienna  In  the  attitude 
of  the  Russians  toward  reopening  the  talks. 
A  Foreign  Office  source  said  Bonn  will  let 
Moscow  make  the  next  move 

The  Bonn  Government  also  declared  it 
was  astonished  and  dism.ayed  over  reports 
that  Brazil  has  opened  official  contacts  with 
Communist  East  Germanv. 


(From   the   Washington   Star.   June  6.    1961) 
Mission  Accomplished 

President  Kennedy  has  wound  up  his 
Journey  abroad  with  an  appropriate  visit  to 
London,  and  he  has  returned  with  renewed 
assurances  that  Britain  can  be  relied  tipon 
to  continue  cooperating  closely  with  the 
United  States  in  pursuing  their  common 
purposes  and  dealing  with  the  major  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  world. 

These  assurances  have  been  received  from 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan,  with  whom  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  reviewed  the  international  sit- 
uation in  the  light  of  the  talks  just  held 
with  President  de  Gaulle  in  Pans  and  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  Vienna.  Among 
other  things,  as  set  forth  in  the  London 
communique,  Mr,  Macmlllan  has  made  clear 
that  Briti\ln  is  In  full  agreement  with  France 
and  the  United  States  on  the  necessity  of 
niaintainlng  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  allied  governments  In  Berlin  If  this 
means  anything  at  all.  it  means  that  the 
Kremlin  will  be  well  advised  not  to  under- 
estimate Anglo-French-American  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  free  sectors  of  the  city 
against  any  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover. 
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It  rr.ay  be  assumed  that  Mr  Kennedy,  be- 
sides presenting  a  good  summary  of  his 
highly  encouraging  talks  with  General  de 
Gaulle,  has  given  Mr.  MacmlUan  a  detailed 
account  of  the  exchange  of  vie-as  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna.  The  account,  apart 
possib'.y  from  some  promise  of  progress  to- 
ward an  agreement  on  Laos,  can  hardly  have 
been  cheering.  For  the  Soviet  Premier  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  uncompr  imLsing  as 
ever  In  relation  to  S'.ich  matters  as  Germany 
and  his  demand  for  a  veto  over  a:.y  nuclear 
test  ban  or  any  system  of  general  disarma- 
ment. But  the  British  Prime  Minister,  hav- 
ing hlniself  confronted  Russia's  tough 
leader,  Is  accustom^ed  to  this  kind  of  neg- 
ativism, and  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  nDthlng  has  been  gained  from  the  Pres- 
ident's first  venture — a  strictly  limited  one — 
m  the  difficult  art  of  summitry. 

Mr.  Kennedy  will  give  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  venture  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Nation  tonight  Meanwhile,  It  Is 
good  to  welcome  him  back  home  from  his 
strenuous,  hard-driving  mission  In  behalf 
of  peace^ — a  mission  which  may  actually 
prove  to  have  been  m.ore  successful  than  ap- 
pearances suggest  at  the  moment.  Or  so  let 
us  hope. 

I  Prom   the   New   Y^rk  Times,   June   6,   1961] 
Nbhrv  Heartened  by  Vienna  Report — Most 
Nations    Re.gard    Parley    a.s    G'jod    Begin- 
ning 

New  Delhi.  I.vdia.  June  5  —Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  welcom.ed  today  the  good 
news  from  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  talks  In 
Vienna  and  said  he  hoped  the  conversations 
would  have  an  easing  effect  on  discxissions 
In  Geneva  about  Laos  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  the  news  from  Vienna  was 
very  gxxi.  a  good  beginning,  and  the  moet  we 
could  have  expected  at  this  time. 

Officials  at  India's  External  Affairs  Min- 
istry said  the  Goverr.ment  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  leaders'  reaffirmation  of  their 
support  for  a  neu-r.U  and  Independent  Laos 
under  a  governm.ent  chosen  Ly  Lao  them- 
selves. 

They  expressed  the  belif  f  that  the  Lao 
cease-fire  would  become  more  tjoXproot  and 
effective  aa  a  result  of  the  Vienna  talks. 


Tito  Hails  Meeting 
[Special  to  the  New  York  Times] 

Belgr.^de,  Y'fGOSLAviA.  June  5. — President 
Tito  hauled  today  the  meeting  In  Vienna  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev as  a  useful  step  toward  possible  settle- 
ment of  W3r'.d  problems. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  m  Krusevac,  a  town 
In  central  Serbia,  the  Yugoslav  chief  de- 
clared : 

"We  greet  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
the  K-^nnedy-Khrushchev  meeting,  which 
should  have  taken  place  much  earlier." 

The  greater  part  of  Marshal  Tito's  speech, 
which  was  broadcast  later  by  the  Belgraxle 
radio,  was  concerned  with  domestic  affairs, 
but  he  said  the  conference  -A  neutralis.  na- 
tions opening  in  Cairo  today  w.^s  designed 
to  help  the  great  powers  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  world  problems,  not  to  create 
a  third  bloc. 

The  Cairo  meeting  has  the  task  of  making 
plans  for  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  smaller 
nations  to  combine  approaches  to  world 
Issues  Inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

Rome  Pres.s  Unite-s  in  Pr.-.ise 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times  | 

Rome.    June    5 — The    leftwlng    and    rlijht- 

wing  press  w;is  united   this  morning  In'ap- 

plaudmg  the  Kennedv-Khrushchev  meeting 

In  Vienna 

The  mee'li.g  has  been  a  gr.od  beginning. 
according  'o  the  Communist  newspaper 
TJnta,    the    conservative    n    Tempo    and    in- 


dependent n  Messagfer  stre.ssed  the  feeling 
that   the   conversations  had   been   useful. 

By  the  time  the  afterni.»<>n  newspapers 
reached  the  streets  rll  but  the  Communist 
and  pro-Communist  papers  had  become  more 
cautious.  Most  ne\ispapers  described  the 
talks  as  useful  but  m  t  fruitful. 

There  was  no  ofBclul  comment. 

Italy's  UJI    Aid  Hopetui. 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

UNrTED  Nations.  NY.,  June  5. — Italy's  new 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  expressed 
hope  today  that  the  meeting  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  might  re- 
duce world  tension  a  little  bit. 

Vlttorlo  Zoppl  made  the  observation  after 
presenting  his  credentials  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dag  Hammarskjold.  He  also  expressed 
hope  that  the  slight  change  In  the  Interna- 
tional political  atmosphere  might  mean  that 
next  fall's  General  Assembly  would  not  be 
as  hard  as  the  last  one. 

No  Sparks.  Good  Omen 

London,  June  5. — No  sparks  flew  in 
Vienna — and  In  the  considered  opinion  of 
Europe  that  was  a  got-d  sign. 

Governments  and  editorial  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  In  comment  on  the 
weekend  meeting  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev,  viewed  the  calm  atmos- 
phere as  a  mildly  hopeful  omen. 

From  Norway  to  Italy,  commentators  pro- 
fessed to  feel  that  there  was  more  to  the 
meeting  than  the  tw3  statesmen  Just  sizing 
each  other  up. 

Communist  organs  generally  referred  to 
the  Vienna  meeting  as  a  good  beginning  and 
declared  more   talks   would  be   needed. 

The  Communist  party  newspaper  Pravda 
commented  that  the  meeting  encourage* 
people  of  good  will  who  detest  the  cold  war 
and   who  strive   for  sin   enduring  peace. 

The  government  newspaper  Izvestla  said 
the  Vienna  talks  helped  to  disperse  prejudice 
and  distrust,  though  some  was  still  around 
in  the  West  among  people  who  continue  to 
be  blinded  by  a  posit lon-of -strength  policy. 

(From  the   New  York  Times.  June  6,   1961] 
No  Time  To  Relax 

The  Soviets  are  seeking  to  create  some- 
thing like  a  "spirit  of  Vienna  "  by  hailing  the 
Khrushchev-Kennedy  meeting  as  a  "good 
beginning  "  toward  sclvlng  the  great  world 
problems.  If  that  were  the  real  Soviet  atti- 
tude, the  world  could  rejoice. 

But  we  have  long  filnce  learned  that  the 
Soviets  talk  one  way  and  act  another,  that 
they  exploit  a  "spirit,"  whether  of  Geneva 
or  Camp  David,  to  lull  the  West  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  to  disarm  It  psychologically 
and  to  split  the  Western  allies  with  the 
wedge  of  their  own  dlflerences. 

So  far  as  can  yet  be  seen,  nothing  has 
changed.  The  Soviet.^  continue  their  drive 
for  world  domination,  with  Berlin  and  Laos 
as  Immediate  focal  points.  They  seek  to  pre- 
vent any  Interference  with  their  plans  by 
Insisting  on  tripartite  control,  with  a  built- 
in  veto  for  themselves,  on  all  International 
action,  whether  by  th'>  United  Nations  or  by 
a  control  body  for  nuclear  testing.  The  free 
world  cannot,  therefcre,  take  anything  for 
granted.  It  must  remain  strong  not  only  In 
the  Interest  of  free  viorld  defense  but  alao 
because  In  Its  strengtli  Ilea  the  best  hopye  for 
peaceful  settlement. 

This  means  first  and  foremost  giving  what 
President  Kennedy  csdls  "new  life"  to  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  The  alliance  Is  the 
basis  of  his  warning  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  the  United  States  fought  in  two  world 
wars  to  defend  Western  Europe  and  would 
do  so  again;  and  it  1?  the  power  behind  his 
reinforced  agreements:  with  both  President 
de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to 
df-'end  West  Berlin. 


Unfortunately,  valiant  resolutions  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  are  not  always 
matched  with  performance.  NATO  forces  are 
still  below  required  strength.  But  President 
Kennedy  Is  taking  the  lead  in  remedying 
the  situation  Subject  to  approval  by  Con- 
gress he  Is  moving  toward  arming  NATX) 
with  a  truly  multilateral  nuclear  striking 
force  to  which  the  United  States  would  con- 
tribute Polaris  submarines  and  also  strategic 
bombers  and  long-range  missiles.  He  is  dis- 
cussing plans  for  a  new  political  body  In 
NATO  for  more  effective  consultation  and 
putting  Its  forces  In  Europe  under  French 
command  to  meet  some  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  complaints  and  to  facilitate  military 
and  nuclear  Integration.  He  is  pressing  on 
the  British  definite  contingency  plans  for 
the  defense  of  Berlin.  He  urges  Increasing 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  to  keep 
them  In  freedom's  camp. 

All  these  proposals  are  and  must  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  willingness  of  our  European 
allies  to  contribute  their  fair  share  toward 
both  military  and  economic  defense  by  rais- 
ing their  own  conventional  forces  and  their 
financial  support.  They  will  only  be  invit- 
ing disaster  for  all  of  us  by  failure  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  6,  1961 1 
I>ESCENT  Phom  the  SuMMrr— That  Nothing 

Much      Happened      Is      Achtevemewt      or 

Sorts 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

ViTNNA.— For  all  the  hard  things  that  lie 
ahead  for  the  United  States  after  Vienna, 
what  happened  here  may  have  been  the  best 
thing  that  anyone  could  have  expected 
That  Is.  nothing  very  much  really  happened. 
And  that,  paradoxically,  may  be  an  achieve- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  cheerful  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  in -the  2-day  meeting  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. On  the  central  Issues  that  divide 
Russia  and  the  United  States— nuclear  test- 
ing. Berlin,  and  the  United  Natlons--the 
lines  may  now  well  become  more  rigid. 
Conceivably  this  meeting  could  even  make 
the  cold  war  colder. 

Nonetheless,  when  Premier  Khrushchev 
flew  out  of  here  yesterday  for  Moscow,  he 
should  have  left  behind  at  least  one  Illusion 
he  brought  with  him.  He  may  still  believe 
that  the  sweep  of  communism  over  tlie 
world  Is  Inevitable,  and  that  he  holds  the 
upper  hand  over  the  United  SUtes  in  terms 
of  power.  But  at  least  he  has  been  dis- 
illusioned in  any  hope  that  Just  by  waving 
that  power  he  could  win  easy  concessions 
from  President  Kennedy. 

And  President  Kennedy,  too,  must  have 
lost  an  Illusion.  For  he  also  found  Premier 
Khrushchev  linylelding  In  all  matters  of 
substance.  The  new  President  wa«  thus  re- 
minded that  In  this  cold  war  the  controlling 
things  are  the  issues  that  divide  commu- 
nism from  the  West  and  not  the  personali- 
ties of  the  man  who  Is  U-S.  President  and 
the  man  who  rules  the  Conununlst  empire. 

If  the  men  around  the  President  reflect 
his  own  feelings.  It  Is  likely  to  be  some  Ume 
before  he  Is  again  tempted  to  think  that  he 
can  move  Russian  policy  by  sitting  down 
with  Nlklta  Khrushchev. 

And  there  Is  even  a  good  possibility  that 
the  failure  of  this  meeting  to  change  the 
state  of  the  world  may  teach  some  others 
besides  President  Kennedy  an  Important  les- 
son about  summit  conferences  and  personal 
diplomacy.  If  the  lines  are  now  more  rigid 
on  the  Soviet  side,  they  may  also  be  firmer 
on  the  Western  side. 

In  any  event,  the  fears  of  those  who 
thought  Premier  Khrushchev  would  push 
President  Kennedy  Into  an  Impoealble  cor- 
ner or  trap  him  Into  some  unwise  agreement 
did  not  materialize. 
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BASIC     TROtTBLES     RfMAiN 

So  not  all  the  results  are  gloomy  The 
basic  troubles  which  threaten  the  world  to- 
day. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  would 
have  been  there  this  morning  even  if  these 
two  men  had  never  met  They  are  Just  seen 
more  clearly  after   this  strange  meeting 

It  was  Indeed  a  strange  meeting 

President  Kennedy  came  here  direct  from 
Paris  where  he  did  seem  to  have  a  measure 
of  success  with  his  personal  diplomacy. 
Nearly  all  the  Issues  betwe<n  America  and 
France  that  existed  when  l.ennedy  arrived 
there  still  existed  when  he  left,  but  those 
differences  were  always  less  than  the  unify- 
ing forces  between  the  two  countries  The 
Kennedys  undoubtedly  cha-med  Paris  and 
the  President  apparently  Impressed  the  Gen- 
eral Here  the  results  of  p-ersonal  contact 
would  have  to  be  put  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  ledger. 

On  the  surface  the  Vienna  visit  went  the 
same  way  President  and  I^emier  strolled 
In  the  garden  of  the  US  Embassy,  lunched 
together  twice,  shared  a  state  dinner,  hud- 
dled privately  without  advisers  for  3  hours, 
took  their  ladles  to  a  musical  gala,  and  al- 
together spent  a  good  many  hours  in  per- 
sonal discussion. 

Indeed  it's  worth  noting  that  when  this 
meeting  came  to  nought  It  was  not  because 
of  any  boorish  behavior  on  the  part  of 
Premier  Khrushchev  By  all  reports  he  was 
always  courteous,  respectful  to  the  President 
and  apparently  personally  Inipressed  by  him 
If  a  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  settlements 
on  the  part  of  the  US  President  and  gixxl 
behavior  on  the  part  of  th«  Soviet  Premier 
were  all  that  was  necesary  for  a  sucoessful 
meeting,  this  one  would  hav;  been  a  success. 

But,  of  course,  this  was  n  )t  all  the  situa- 
tion. Premier  Khrushche\  came  to  this 
meeting  with  some  firm  objectives  In  mind 
Among  them  was  an  effo-t  to  force  the 
United  States  into  accepting  his  plan  for  re- 
organizing the  United  Natlcns.  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  nuclear  test  suspension  with- 
out Inspections,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
Russian  two  Germanys  plan. 

To  gain  these  concessioiis  from  the  United 
States,  the  Russian  Premier  offered  both 
threats  and  blandishments  He  talked  tough 
about  Soviet  power  and  at  the  same  time 
seemed  ready  to  offer  somi  apparent  con- 
cessions on  Laos  But  these  :;oncesslons  were 
really  little  more  than  the  Russians  had 
already  Indicated  and  were  more  apparent 
than  real  In  any  event,  the  bargain  was  one 
which  no  President  could  have  accepted. 

WAS    rr    MI     NECESSARY 

President  Kennedy  did  not  Since  much 
of  their  conversation  was  private  no  one  can 
be  certain  exactly  what  was  said  But  In  the 
group  discussions  the  Preslc;ent  Is  reported 
to  have  stood  firm  and  In  addition  to  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  disabuse  the 
Premier  of  any  illusion  he  might  have  about 
American  military  weakness  or  lack  of  de- 
termination. 

That  being  the  case,  the  meeting  could 
have  ended  no  place  but  wh'jre  It  did — right 
where  it  started  And  the  state  of  the  world 
left  right  where  it  was  before. 

Since  it  was  clear  long  before  the  meet- 
ing started  that  the  Russian  i  were  not  going 
to  make  any  meaningful  jesture.s  on  the 
dUidlng  issues,  and  since  no  President  in  his 
right  mind  should  have  yielded  to  them  it  is 
a  fair  question  to  ask  Was  this  trip  neces- 
sary? 

On  logic  alone,  the  ansv-er  may  be  no. 
President  Kennedy's  form?r  position — no 
summ.lt  meeting  without  some  signs  of 
changes  In  the  Soviet  position  -is  generally 
the  sounder  one 

It  Is  not  only  that  other'vlse  such  meet- 
ings mvist  prove  as  this  one  did.  fruitless  of 
any  agreements;  there  is  t  ie  added  disad- 
vantage that  holding  fruitless  meetings  often 
builds  up  to  disapjwintmen     and  sometimes 


even  sharpens  the  differences,  as  this  meet- 
ing may  hav    done 

Yet  this  is  a  lesson.  It  seems,  that  has  to 
be  periodically  relearned  It  was  relearned 
here  by  President  Kennedy,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  way  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
Neither  should  now  have  any  Illusions  about 
the  other.  But  more  importantly,  perhaps, 
Mr  Khrushchev  will  now  have  no  Illusions 
that  he  can  win  what  he  wants  by  bluster, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  none  about  the  inteniions 
of  Communist  Russia. 

President  Kennedy  should  come  out  of 
this  meeting  a  wiser  and  more  experienced 
man.  The  rest  of  the  world  may  now  be  a 
little  disabused  of  Its  Idea  of  an  America 
without  win  to  stand  up  to  the  Russians 
And  the  Russians  themselves  may  be  forced 
now  to  go  home  and  reassess  their  picture 
of  the  cold  war 

So  even  If  this  trip  may  not  have  been  logi- 
cally necessary.  It  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
useful 


(From  the  New   York  Times.   June  6,   1961] 

Vienna 

(By  Walter  Llppmanni 

From  the  reports  based  on  ofTlclal  brlehngs 
we  know  enough  about  the  Vienna  meeting 
to  say  that  It  was  significant  and  important 
because  It  marked  the  reestablishment  of 
full  diplomatic  Intercourse.  As  a  result  of 
the  U  2  and  the  breakup  of  the  summit 
conference  In  Paris,  there  was  In  fact,  al- 
though not  in  form,  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Since  Presideiit  Kennedy's  election  there 
ha\e  been  moves  on  both  sides  to  repair 
the  break,  first  through  the  careful  diplo- 
macy of  Mr  Thompson,  our  Ambassador  In 
Moscow,  and  then  through  the  Vienna  meet- 
ing which  set  a  seal  upon  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  Intercourse 

This  Is  a  very  considerable  achievement, 
over  and  above  specific  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements which  were  reached  in  the  con- 
versations. For  it  is  only  by  diplomacy,  that 
is  by  continual  talking,  that  the  ultimate 
showdown,  which  neither  side  wants  or 
can  afford,  can  be  put  off — and  the  conflict 
In  the  end  outgrown  and  outlived.  A  world- 
wide settlement  Is  not  in  any  true  sense 
f>ossible,  or  even  conceivable.  But  a  regu- 
lation of  the  danger  of  war  Is  possible  and 
Is  lmp>erat1ve 

It  Is  only  by  diplomatic  Ulk  that  the  two 
sides  can  avoid  pushing  themselves  or  get- 
ting pushed  into  some  dead-end  street  where 
there  is  no  choice  except  surrender  or  sui- 
cide. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  an  awareness  of 
this  existed  in  the  meeting  at  Vienna  Both 
men  are  quite  well  aware  that  neither  of 
them  Is  In  a  position  to  deliver  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  other,  and  that  neither  is  able 
even  If  he  personally  were  willing  to  yield 
to  the  other  beyL^nd  the  point  where  an  ac- 
commodation of  their  interests,  not  a  sur- 
render of  them,  is  reached. 

Neither  side  can  dictate  to  the  other. 
Neither  side  can  conquer  the  other.  Neither 
side  can  surrender  to  the  other.  Tl^erefore. 
solutions  by  negotiation  and  diplomacy  are 
indispensable 

This  is  Illustrated  by  the  one  specific  Is- 
sue which  IS  discussed  In  the  official  com- 
munique. That  is  Laos.  Quite  evidently 
Laos  Is  not  of  such  vital  Interest  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  the  United  States  that 
either  of  them  would  In  cold  blood  be  willing 
to  fight  a  costly  war  to  impose  Its  terms  of 
settlement  But  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
equal  gravity  is  the  fact  that  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  surrender  of  Laos  to  the  Commu- 
nl.'Jt*  that  IS  X*)  sxy  in  the  end  to  the  Chi- 
liese  Communists  would  be  Intolerable  to 
the  United  States  and  that  military  moves 
which  would  not  be  undertaken  in  cold 
bl'>xl  might   be  undertaken  in  hot   blood 


The  object  of  diplomacy  Is  to  anticipate 
and  resolve,  to  cool  the  fevers  of  intolerable 
choices  In  which  the  Issue  is  surrender  or 
suicide.  In  Laos,  as  the  Khrushchev-Ken- 
nedy communique  recognizes,  neutraliza- 
tion is  the  best  possible  accommodation  of 
the  conflicting  Interests  In  neutralization 
we  abandon  the  ambition,  which  was  en- 
tirely misguided  In  the  first  place,  of  an 
American  satellite  government.  The  other 
side  gives  up  the  hope  of  absorbing  Laos  into 
the  Communist  orbit. 

Whether  a  neutral  Laos  can  In  fact  be 
created  Is.  of  course,  highly  uncertain.  We 
do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  In  his 
relations  with  Red  China,  which  has  the  pre- 
dominant Interest  In  southeast  Asia.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  a  free  hand  to  do  at  Geneva 
what  he  promised  to  do  in  Vienna. 

We  may  hope  that  he  will  try  The  greater 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  State  are  not  involved 
deeply  In  Laos  or  In  so\uheast  Asia.  For  Mr. 
Khrushchev  as  for  Mr  Kennedy  what  is  at 
stake  In  southeast  Asia  Is.  in  the  main, 
prestige.  There  would  be  no  loss  of  prestige 
for  either  side  If  Laos  became  a  neutral  state 
imder  a  government  agreed  to  by  the  three 
Lao  princes,  and  legitimatized  In  an 
International  treaty.  It  Is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  such  an  arrangement  to 
neutralize  Laos  might  be  expanded  into  an 
arrangement  to  neutralize  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  This  regional  association  might  be 
guaranteed  by  India  and  by  Pakistan,  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  all  the  great  powers  in- 
cluding mainland  China. 

As  to  Berlin,  which  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  the  record  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  showdown  and  that  none  is  imminent. 
More  time,  to  be  used  in  continuing  discus- 
sion, is   indispensable. 

For  Berlin  is  the  supreme  example  of  a 
situation  which  could  become  a  dead-end 
street  where  for  each  side  the  choice  was 
surrender  or  suicide.  Nobody  can  afford  to 
have  any  illusions  about  Berlin — either  that 
Mr  Kennedy  would  never  fight  or  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  never  fight  Mr  Khru- 
shchev must  not  have  the  illusion  that  the 
United  States  would  not  fight  if  he  drove 
It  Into  a  corner.  Mr  Kennedy  must  not 
have  the  illusion,  which  is  held  by  some  of 
his  advisers,  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
driven  into  a  corner,  that  It  can  be  Intimi- 
dated, and  that  It  does  not  have  to  t>e  lis- 
tened to.  Nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  caught  in  the  Illusion,  which  is  to  be 
fotind  both  In  Bonn  and  in  Pans,  that  the 
West  can  refuse  any  negotiation  and  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  are  by  threatening 
to  go  to  war. 

The  danger  of  Berlin  is  that  the  two  sides 
win  let  themselves  be  pushed  by  their  ex- 
tremists— m  East  Berlin  and  in  Bonn — into 
a  situation  where  the  problem  is  what  hap- 
pens when  an  irresistible  force  collides  with 
an  Immovable  object  I  have  a  certain 
amovmt  of  confidence  that  the  two  men  were 
conscious  of  this,  and  having  talked  with 
each  other  are  now  stUl  more  conscious  of 
It,  and  stlU  more  determined  that  slowly 
and  patiently  they  must  find  a  way  to  avoid 
the  Intolerable  choice. 


(From  the  New  York  Post,  June  5.  ISfll] 

FOOT.NOTE    TO     'V^IENNA 

Tlie  Vienna  dialog  ended  with  a  cryptic 
communique  that  reveals  almost  nothing 
about  what  really  happened  That  no  sim- 
ple s(3lutlons  were  fashioned  overnight  is  as 
plain  as  it  was  predictable.  What  we  may 
not  know  for  many  hours  or  weeks  is 
whether  any  semblance  of  real  communica- 
tion was  achieved 

We  detect  m  some  immediate  I'X-al  com- 
ment a  certain  relief  at  the  news  that  no 
accords  were  reached  Such  remarks  have 
the  tone  of  a  nervous  matron  whose  daugh- 
ter has  emerged  unscathed  from  her  first 
rendezvous    with    a   mischievous   older   man 
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In  lii.  Khrushchev's  camp  there  Is  probably 
similar  satisfaction  being  voiced  about  his 
st-'Ud  resistance  to  the  ch.vrms  of  a  younger 
companion. 

Our  instinctive  sense  is  that  hvimanity  has 
lost  nothing  and  perhaps  gained  something 
from  this  encounter  The  grave  risk  was 
not  that  Mr  Kennedy  would  cravenly  sur- 
render but  that  the  meeting  would  end  In 
some  verbal  explosion  which  would  block 
any  future  exchange     That  did  not  happen. 

Our  hope  Is  that  Mr  Kennedy  gave  Mr. 
Khrushchev  a  trxie  awareness  of  the  degree 
to  whl;h  our  concern  for  freedom  is  matched 
by  our  yearning  for  peace  Conceivably  this 
Interview  has  shaken  som.e  of  the  doctrinaire 
Im.xges  of  American  leadership  to  which  the 
comm-ssars  cling  At  the  same  time  Mr 
Kennedy  may  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  pressures  operating  on  Mr  Khrushchev 
Inside  the  Communist  domain. 

Some  immediate  clue  may  emerge  at 
Geneva,  where  the  search  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  goes  on.  It  is  in  that  llfe-and-death 
area  that  any  new  prospects  for  mankind 
should  be  soon  revealed.  But  the  essential 
mystery  may  remain  for  an  laftnltely  longer 
time.  The  qiiesuon  is  whether  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  were  able 
for  even  a  moment  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier that  divide:,  our  systems  and  our  ways  of 
life,  and  to  detect  their  common  peril  as 
leaders  in  the  atomic  age.  Neither  man  is 
likely  to  divulge  the  answer  quickly. 


[From   the   Washington   Star.   June  6.   1961] 

The  Political  Mill— The  V.\lue  or  the 
Kennedy  Trip 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Tlie  visit  of  President  Kennedy  to  Paris,  to 
Vienna,  and  to  London  has.  It  appears,  estab- 
lished once  m.ore  the  friendly  feeling  and 
respect  of  our  allies,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, toward  the  United  States,  and  has  served 
notice  to  the  Communist  world  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  free  world  to  remain  free 
Is  not  t<3  be  brushed  aside  The  receptions 
given  to  President  Kennedy  by  General  de 
Gaulle.  President  of  France,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister MacmCIan  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
Russian  Premier,  Niklta  Khrushchev,  have 
been  significant.  The  word  is  out  that  the 
United  States  is  still  very  miich  on  the  map, 
still  a  world  leader.  It  Is  heartening,  after 
the  evident  slump  of  our  prestige  following 
the  Cuban  fiasco,  further  Increased  by  the 
long  delay  over  a  cease-fire  In  Laos. 

I*  is  an  old  axiom  th.it  actions  speak  loud- 
er than  words.  The  words  have  now  been 
said.  President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrvi- 
Bhchev  have  spent  many  hours  discussing 
the  problems  which  divide  the  East  and 
West,  the  free  world  and  the  world  behind 
the  L'on  Curtain.  There  has  been  no  report 
on  what  was  actually  said — abc^ut  West  Ber- 
lin and  Germany,  about  Laos,  al>;<ut  disarma- 
ment, and  nuclear  testing.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  at  all  tangible  that  has  ccme  out  was 
an  expression  that  both  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Unitec!  States  wish  for  an  effective  cease- 
tire  in  Lao6. 

President  Kennedy  on  his  return  today, 
will  make  a  report  not  only  to  the  leaders  in 
Congress  but  to  the  American  people  regard- 
ing his  trip.  Until  he  speaks,  there  are  sev- 
eral questions  upperm^ost  in  many  minds. 
The  principal,  has  his  trip  made  the  cold 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
less  cold  In  any  degree?  When  the  trip  was 
projected,  on  the  Initiative  of  Premier 
Khrushchev,  it  was  described  merely  as  an 
opportunity  f  .r  Mr  Kennedy  to  talk  things 
over  with  Mr.  Khru.shchev,  not  as  an  effort 
to  obtain  ai.d  to  seek  agreements  on  vital 
subjects.  Tae  one  thing  predicted  was  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  make  clear  to  the  Rus- 
sian leader  the  United  States  would  not  yield 
to  Communist  aggrejsion;  and  that  a  third 
world  war  could  easily  be  touched  off  if  the 


Communists  either  wished  it  or  acted  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
w  <uld  flght, 

A-TE5T    TAI  KS    STALLED 

Eyes  turn  now  to  Geneva,  where  the  con- 
ferences on  Laos  and  on  nuclesir  testing  and 
disarmament  have  been  stalled  because  of 
Russian  demands  and  delays.  If  there  Is  to 
be  action,  if  agreements  can  now  be  reached, 
the  value  of  the  Kennedy  trip  to  Vienna  will 
have  paid  off.  Indeed.  The  great  difficulty 
In  the  past  has  been  to  get  anything  from 
the  Russians  beyond  words.  And  when  they 
have  acted,  the  action  has  tended  to  make 
worse,  rather  than  better,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
world.  If  there  was  any  saber  rattling  In  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  talks,  It  has  not  been 
disclosed.  To  the  contrary,  the  wish  was 
expressed  that  bettor  relations  would  be 
found  possible  and  Mr  Khrushchev  even 
went  so  far  tis  to  say  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  Moscow — 
an  Invitation  to  which  Mr  Kennedy  has  yet 
to  make  any  reply.  The  Russian  Premier  is 
evidently  willing  to  continue  talks  about  the 
problems  which  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

OUR    EXPERIENCE    WITH    REDS 

If  there  is  to  be  an  agreement  reached  at 
Geneva  regarding  the  future  of  Laos,  and  the 
agreement  provides  for  a  government  in 
which  the  Communists  or  Communist  sup- 
porters are  given  a  share  In  the  Government 
of  that  country,  the  United  States  may  take 
a  dim  view  of  the  situation.  We  had  our  ex- 
periences in  China  and  elsewhere,  where 
Communists  have  had  a  share,  no  matter 
how  small  at  the  start.  In  government.  The 
result  was  an  eventual  takeover  by  the 
Communists.  What  will  be  the  Commu- 
nists' next  move  In  regard  to  South  Viet- 
nam? If  the  supposed  buffer  state  of  Laoa — 
a  neutralized  Laos — goes  Communist  and 
South  Vietnam  follows  the  same  path,  all 
the  rest  of  the  rich  southeast  Asia  may  be 
lost  to  the  free  world. 

These  are  subjects  In  which  Red  China  Is 
Just  as  Interested,  perhaps  more  so.  than  Is 
Soviet  Russia.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, did  President  Kennedy  discuss  the 
attitude  and  activities  of  Red  China  In  that 
section  of  the  world?  As  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
reported  to  the  British  Government  on  his 
talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  a  report  which 
was  awaited  by  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
with  keenest  Interest.  Mr.  Khrushchev  may 
be  expected  to  pass  on  to  the  Chinese  his 
own  Impressions  of  his  conference  with  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Any  way  It  Is  regiuded,  the  trip  which 
President  Kennedy  has  Just  concluded  should 
be  of  value  to  him  and  to  the  United  States. 
He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  con- 
fer with  the  chief  protagonist  of  world  com- 
munism and  to  size  him  up.  He  has  had, 
too,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  President 
de  Gaulle  of  France  problems  relating  to  the 
unity  of  free  Europe  and  the  United  States 
In  defense  against  Communist  aggression. 
One  thing  seems  vital — there  will  be  no  let- 
ting down  of  the  guard  at  this  Juncture. 

Also.  Mr.  Kennedy  may  have  learned 
whether  summit  meetings  are  of  value,  or 
whether  his  original  determination  to  re- 
main In  Washington  Is  the  better  course  for 
the  future. 


(Prom   the  Washington  Post.  June  6.   1961) 
LiviNC  With  Dancer 

With  apparently  no  Indication  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  he  is  willing  to  modify  the 
Soviet  position  on  any  of  the  big  issues  In 
dispute  between  East  and  West,  there  could 
be  some  tendency  toward  fatalism  following 
the  talks  at  Vienna.  That  would  be  unfor- 
tunate. East-West  relations  are  no  worse 
than  they  were  before  the  meeting,  and  In 
some  respects  they  may  be  slightly  Improved 


by  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr 
Khrushchev  know  more  precisely  what  the 
other  means. 

On  Berlin  the  two  viewpoints  seemingly 
remain  far  apart.  No  doubt  both  leaders 
were  aware  that  the  persons  most  Immedi- 
ately Involved — the  people  of  East  and  West 
Germany — were  not  directly  represented. 
Mr.  Kennedy  appears  to  have  given  the  Im- 
pression that  he  Is  more  concerned  with  con- 
tinued free  access  to  Berlin  than  with 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  signs  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany. 

If  this  is  an  accurate  Impression  there  Is 
some  logic  to  the  point.  Nonrecognltlon  of 
East  Germany  has  been  a  moral  lever  of  sorts 
for  the  West,  but  It  has  become  Increasingly 
Ineffectual  as  the  fact  has  become  plain  that 
there  Is  no  practical  present  possibility  of 
German  reunification.  In  any  event,  the 
West  cannot  prevent  Mr.  Khrushchev  from 
signing  a  separate  treaty.  But  it  Is  very 
Important  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  understand 
that  no  such  arrangement  can  abrogate 
Western  rights,  and  that  a  war  could  easily 
start  If  his  East  German  satellite  should 
tamp>cr  In  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  or 
access  to  Berlin. 

More  disheartening  Is  the  continued  So- 
viet Insistence  on  the  troika — the  three-man. 
veto-equipped  Inspectorate  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev prescribes  for  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
This  appears  to  doom  the  chances  of  agree- 
ment. Moreover.  It  Indicates  that  the  troika 
has  become  a  part  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
dogma.  Some  difflcult  decisions  are  ahead 
for  the  United  Slates  on  whether  to  resume 
testing  (It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
West  would  gain  more  than  the  Soviet 
Union  In  a  resumption).  The  West  ought 
to  be  willing  to  talk,  at  any  rate,  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  talk. 

An  Independent  and  neutral  government 
for  Laos.  It  Is  said  at  the  White  House.  Is 
the  only  Issue  on  which  the  two  leaders 
were  completely  agreed.  It  would  be  well 
to  take  even  this  with  a  pinch  of  season- 
ing. We  may  hope  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
will  help  create  the  framework  for  an  un- 
committed but  viable  government  In  Laos, 
but  the  test  will  be  In  how  to  use  his  In- 
fluence In  the  not  very  encouraging  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva. 

What,  then,  are  the  points  that  tend  to 
offset  the  gloom?  The  administration  ought 
to  be  wary  of  peddling  too  optimistic  a  line; 
the  mere  fact  that  nothing  emerged  when 
nothing  was  expected  hardly  constitutes 
cause  for  great  satisfaction.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  some  value  In  an  effort  to  establish 
personal  communication  and  examine  poli- 
cies In  detail  so  that  there  will  be  less  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding.  In  a  sense  the 
two  competitors  have  attempted  to  define 
the  rules,  each  remaining  suspicious  but 
undertaking  to  Judge  actions  against  stated 
Intentions. 

There  will  be  some  gain  If  the  net  result  Is 
to  emphasize  that  the  differences  are  both 
real  and  basic  and  that  they  cannot  t>e 
bridged  by  wishful  thinking.  In  the  larger 
sense  It  will  he  well  for  all  of  us  to  learn 
that  there  are  some  Issues  that  cannot  be 
easily  or  neatly  settled.  Soviet  policy  has 
changed  before  In  response  to  altered  situa- 
tions, and  over  a  long  period  that  may  hap- 
pen again.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
shall  have  to  live  with  our  frustrations,  com- 
peting In  every  aspect  of  existence  with  a 
leader  and  system  whose  purposes  are  In- 
imical to  ours,  and  sUll  attempting  to  keep 
the  differences  from  blowing  up. 

To  the  extent  that  President  Kennedy's 
pilgrimage  has  reinforced  the  conviction  that 
the  challenge  before  the  free  world  Is  a  very 
long-term  affair  requiring  patience  and 
nerve  as  well  as  determination,  It  may  in- 
deed have  been  beneficial.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
performed  well  for  his  country,  without 
either  compromising  Its  interests  or  selling 
short  its  hope  of  a  Just  peace. 


1961 
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THE     CONSTITUTION     AND    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  At- 
torney Cieneral  Kt'uned.v  aiid  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  havi  taken  the  in- 
credible po.sition  that  the  Con.stitution 
of  the  United  States  rxjuires  the  50 
States  to  provide  public  education. 

That.  Mr.  Pirsident,  is  a  position 
which  IS  as  abh.urd  as  it  i.'  dangerous.  It 
cannot  be  supported  by  either  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Corvstitution  and  the 
amendments  thereto  or  by  the  express 
intent  of  their  framet ';. 

The  methods  of  amcrding  the  Con- 
stitution are  clearly  set  forth  in  its 
provisions.  Judicial  decrees  and  opin- 
ions and  briefs  of  the  Attorney  General 
are  not  included  among  ';hem. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  its 
editorial  of  June  6  entitled  "Federal 
'Big  Brother' "  correctly  assessed  the 
alarmlnp  implications  of  this  new  at- 
tempt of  the  Attorney  General  to  usurp 
for  the  National  Government  rights  and 
powers  which  without  question  are  re- 
served by  the  ConstituUon  to  the  50 
sovereign  States  and  their  citizens. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coruent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printcnl  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Bic  Bkother 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  is  right  In 
Its  contention  that  the  Corstltutlon  requires 
the  States  to  provide  public  education. 
Oeorge  Orwell's  Big  Brother"  may  be  com- 
ing to  live  with  us  after  all. 

Although  this  contentlofi  was  put  forward 
In  reeixjiise  to  a  court  inquiry,  it  Is  unlikely, 
we  8upiH*e.  that  there  wi.l  be  a  final  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  sustaining  the  Depart- 
raenf  s  view  In  this  Instanc*  For  the  Court, 
generally  speaking  will  no:  break  new  con- 
stitutional ground  If  the  case  before  It  can 
be  decided  on  some  other  basis.  And  this 
particular  ca»e — involving  s  strictly  local  de- 
cLslon  to  close  public  schools  In  Louisiana's 
St.  Helena  Parish — lends  Itself  to  adjudica- 
tion on  other  grounds.  Tlie  mere  fact  that 
this  novel  constitutional  clilm  has  been  put 
forward,  however,  may  serve  as  a  portent  of 
things  to  come 

The  gist  of  the  Departnifni's  poeition,  as 
explained  by  Atloruey  Oei  eral  Kennedy,  is 
that  education  fur  ail  it,  un  "absolute  ne- 
cessity," and  that  to  deny  tliis  to  a  child  is 
to  deprive  him  of  liberty  and  property  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  "he  14th  amend- 
ment. (When  this  amendment  was  ratified. 
a  number  of  States  did  not  maintain  any 
kind  of  public  school  system.) 

If  this  Is  a  constitutionally  sound  posi- 
tion, what  limit  is  there  to  the  reach  of 
the  Federal  authority?  If  .he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  by  :he  Constitution 
to  decree  that  education  Is  a  necessity,  and 
that  the  Sates  must  provide  It,  It  Is  a  very 
.'hort  step  indeed  to  assiimptlon  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  responsibility  also  to 
decree  what  must  be  taught,  by  whom  It 
must  be  taught  and  how  It  must  be  taught 
What  about  such  other  things  as  medical 
care,  recreation,  decent  housing,  etc''  To  a 
degree,  at  least,  all  of  these  are  necessary, 
in  the  Attorney  General's  words,  to  equip  in- 
dividuals "to  cfimpete  with  citizens  of  other 
States  in  the  struggle  for  profe.sslonal  and 
economic  achievement  "  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion require  the  States  to  provide  all  of  these 
and  other  things,  as  well  as  education?  Does 
the  \r.tlmate  p^wer  to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  necessity  for  the  residents  of 


the  States  reside  In  the  Federal  courts?  If 
BO.  "Big  Brother"  has  taken  over  In  Wash- 
ington— and  much  sooner  than  we  antici- 
pated. 


REVIEW  BY  MRS.  CLARE  BOOTHE 
LUCE  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  FIRST  IOC 
DAYS  IN  OFFICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  detailed,  well  thought  out 
letter  from  former  Ambassador  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  to  the  editor  of  the  Ncv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  published  June  6 

In  this  letter  Mrs.  Luce  reviews  what 
she  considers  to  be  the  seven  most  im- 
portant events  of  President  Kennedy's 
first  100  days,  and  concludes,  to  quote. 
"The  melancholy  fact  is  that  U.S.  pres- 
tige has  reached  a  new  historic  low." 

I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  seven 
events  that  Mrs.  Luce  feels  have  done 
very  grave  damage  to  the  respect  accord- 
ed our  leadership  around  the  world. 

To  quote  Mrs.  Luce : 

The  virtual  loss  of  Laos  to  the  Communists 
(which  both  Candidate  Kennedy  and  later 
President  Kennedy  p. edged  his  administra- 
tion to  prevent)  has  op>ened  the  door  wide 
to  the  Communist  conquest  of  all  Indo- 
china and  weakened  the  morale  of  the  anti- 
Red  alliance  In  south  Asia. 

Mrs.  Luce  calls  the  collapse  of  the 
American -installed  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea  a  .severe  blow  to 
supporters  of  democracy  in  Asia. 

Concerning  the  opinion  expressed  b:- 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  that  Red  China  must 
soon  be  seated  in  the  UN.  Mrs.  Luc<? 
notes  that — 

Mr.  Kennedy's  silence  on  the  subject  seems 
to  give  consent. 

This  has  disheartened  all  the  Asiatic 
nations  threatened  by  Red  China. 
She  contend.s  tiiat — 

The  continuation  of  the  deadlock  In  th<! 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions, which  Candidate  Kennedy  promisee: 
to  break,  fortifies  many  Europeans  anc 
Asians  In  the  belief  that  the  only  choice  now 
open  to  them  Is  either  appeasement  of  the 
USSR   or  an  atomic  war. 

Mrs.  Luce's  comment  on  Cuba  is  most 
thought  provokinp  Citmp  the  "cata- 
.strophic  political  consequences"  of  the 
Cuban  debacle,  she  states: 

In  no  foreign  policy  question  during  the 
campaign,  and  even  after  his  Inauguration, 
did  Mr.  Kennedy  commit  himself  more  clear- 
ly than  on  that  of  securing  Cuban  freedom, 
overthrowing  Castro  and  expelling  Commu- 
nist Influence  In  South  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  a  close 
reading  of  this  article  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  assessing  our  counti-y's  po.sit:on 
today,  particularly  Mrs.  Luce  s  study  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Cuban  affair, 
wl.ich  takes  up  more  than  one-half  of 
the  letter. 

Mrs.  Luce  concludes  that — 

The  Cuban  fiasco  has  been  the  greatest 
propaganda,  political  and  strategic  victory 
for  Communist  policies  since  the  loss  of 
China— 

And  charges  that — 

Under  last -minute  Presidential  orders. 
the  American  elements  withdrew  their  prom- 


ised air  support,  and  stood  silently  by  while 
Castro's  tanks  and  planes  mowed  down  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters. 
These  circumstances — 

She  says — 

are  Interpreted  by  all  pro- Americans,  or 
antl-Communlst  political  and  military  ele- 
ments In  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America, 
to  mean  that  while  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  Indeed  willing  to  meddle  In  their 
behalf,  when  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
blood  begins  to  flow  they  mtist  be  prepared 
to  go  It  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  chips 
are  down  for  the  United  Stat-e.';  I  have 
cited  from  this  letter  at  length  because 
I  believe  it  is  impwative  that  we  assess, 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable  it  makes 
us,  the  position  this  country  is  in  today. 
so  that  we  may  better  guide  her  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June 

6,   19€11 

Lmxa  From  Clare  Boothi  Luck 

JtJNE  5.  1961. 

The  Editor:  DuMiig  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  Mr  Kennedy  made  the  question 
of  U.S  prestige  a  major  issue  Insisting  that 
It  was  at  an  alltime  low  in  the  world,  he 
promised.  If  elected,  to  raise  it.  Enough 
people  believed  in  his  ability  to  do  so  to 
e^ect  him  .^:".d  even  those  who  would  have 
preferred  Mr  Nixjn  in  the  White  House. 
witii  much  self-restrauil  and  inspired  by 
good  will,  hope,  and  patriotism,  forbore 
criticism  during  the  first  100  days  of  his 
administration.  But  in  view  of  the  swift 
and  somewhat  terrifying  pace  of  events 
abroad,  surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
reviewing  the  question  of  US  prestige, 
which  is  no  less  important  to  .Americans 
today  than  It  was  in  No-.ember. 

Admittedly,  the  restoration  of  our  world 
prestige  is  not  an  easy  matter.  President 
Kennedy  inherited  a  very  sour  world  situa- 
tion from  Eisenhower  (as  Eisenhower  did 
from  Truman.  Truman  from  R-H3seveit. 
Roosevelt  from  Hocner,  etc  '  .  Moreover,  the 
promise  of  a  candidate  to  achieve  any  diffi- 
cult goal  carries  with  it  the  rea-sonable  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  have  4  years  to  do  so. 
Tlie  President  still  has  3-j  years  to  go. 

Meanwhile,  the  melancholy  fact  is  that 
U.S.  prestige  has  reached  a  new  historic  low. 
Seven  events,  transpiring  in  the  100  days 
since  his  Inauguration,  have  done  very  grave 
damage  to  It. 

1.  The  virtual  loss  of  Laos  to  the  Com- 
mui.ists  (which  both  Candidate  Kennedy 
and  later  President  Kennedy  pledged  his  ad- 
ministration to  prevent)  has  opened  the 
door  wide  to  the  Communist  conquest  of  all 
Indochina  and  weakened  the  morale  of  the 
anti-Red  alliance  In  south  Asia  And  if 
Vietnam  is  not  to  be  lost  next,  armed  resist- 
ance there  is  imperative. 

Recently  President  Garcia  of  the  Philip- 
pines, calling  on  the  United  States  to  fight 
In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  before  it  Is  t-oo 
late.  said.  "The  question  Is  whether  to  let 
the  Russians  overrun  Asia  or  keep  it  in  the 
democratic  camp.  If  the  answer  Is  the 
former,  then  give  up  the  fight  and  let  the 
Communists  gobble  It  up  now." 

2.  The  collapse  of  the  American-instalied 
parliamentary  government  of  South  Korea 
in  a  military  coup  is  a  second  severe  bow 
to  supporters  of  democracy  in  Asia,  where 
many  people  already  believe  that  their  only 
valid    political    choice    today    is    between    an 
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anti-Red  dictatorship  and  a  pro-Red  dic- 
tatorship 

3.  The  opinion  expressed   by   the   head  of 

the  US  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr  Adlai  Stevenson,  that  Red  China  must 
soon  be  seated  in  the  UN  (to  which  Mr. 
Kennedy's  silence  on  the  subject  seems  to 
give  consent),  whether  "inevitable"  or  not. 
has  disheartened  all  the  Asiatic  nations 
threatened  by  that  country,  and  dismayed 
our  stanchest  Far  East  ally- -the  free 
China  on  Taiwan. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  deadlock  in  the 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  ban  negoti- 
ations, which  Candidate  Kennedy  promised 
to  break,  fortifies  many  Europeans  and 
Asiars  in  the  belief  that  the  only  choice 
now  open  to  them  is  either  appeasement  of 
USSR  or  atomic  war.  The  choice  that  too 
many  have  already  made  is  reflected  in  the 
phrase  coined  in  Great  Britain.  "Better  Red 
than  dead." 

5.  The  Soviet  claim  to  have  put  the  first 
man  into  outer  space  orbit  has  persuaded 
millions  of  people  abroad  i  and  many  here  i 
that  Soviet  science  and  technology,  if  not 
already  superior  to  ours,  will  be  so  soon. 
The  Russian  cosmonaut  story  i  topping  their 
sputnik  triumph  i  is  a  major  propaganda 
victory  for  the  Reds  especially  in  nonindus- 
trial  countries. 

6.  The  outbreak  of  anti-Negro  rioting  in 
Alabama,  requiring  i  as  In  Little  Rock)  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  to  restore  order,  is  re- 
garded by  nonwhite  nations,  especially  In 
Africa,  as  renewed  proof  of  the  Russian  con- 
tention that  American  democracy  still  be- 
lieves that  the  "colored  man  '  is  a  second 
class   citizen   and   an   inferior   hviman   being 

7  Above  all.  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
invasion  with  its  catastrophic  political  con- 
sequences has  been  a  disastrous  blow  to 
American  prestige  On  no  foreign  policy 
question  during  the  campaign,  and  even 
after  his  inauguration,  did  Mr  Kennedy 
commit  himself  more  clearly  than  on  that 
of  securing  Cuban  freedom,  overthrowing 
Castro  and  expelling  Communist  influence 
in  South  America  Today,  openly  allied  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  Castro  is  in 
complete  control  of  Cuba 

Here  are  some  of  the  gloomy  political  and 
military  consequences  of  the  debacle  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs: 

(a  I  Castro  is  better  positioned  than  ever 
to  use  Cuban  soil  and  Cuban  facilities  as  a 
base  for  Communist  military  and  political 
undertakings  In  Latin  America  With  the 
help  of  Moscow,  he  can  place  guided-misslle 
sites  in  Cuba.  In  the  all  too  likely  event 
that  the  United  States  should  find  its  hands 
full  with  a  new  Berlin  or  Far  East  crisis, 
Castro's  Cuba  would  be  a  military  dagger  at 
our  backs 

(b)  Russian  propaganda  has  tirelessly 
tagged  the  United  States  as  an  aggressor, 
interventionist  nation  and  a  congenital 
meddler  in  Latin  American  affairs  It  can 
now  tag  us  as  something  worse:  an  ineffec- 
tive,  timid,   indecisive   meddler 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States  re- 
cruited, trained,  planned,  provisioned,  and 
financed  the  Cuban  invasion,  and  that  two 
American  destroyers  and  an  aircraft  carrier 
escorted  the  rebels  to  Cuban  shores  But  it 
is  also  no  secret  now  that  under  last-minute 
Presidential  orders,  the  American  elements 
withdrew  their  promised  airlift,  and  stood 
silently  by  while  Castros  tanks  and  planes 
mowed  down  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 

These  circumstances  are  Interpreted  by  all 
pro-Americans,  or  anti-Communist  political 
and  military  elements  in  the  20  countries  of 
Latin  America,  to  mean  that  while  the  United 
States  is  Indeed  willing  to  meddle  m  their 
behalf,  when  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
t  blood  begins  to  flow  they  must  be  prepared 
to    go  it  alone" 

(C)  Similarly  In  the  Far  East  (Laos.  Viet- 
nam, Ponnosai  and  wherever  freemen  are 
beleaguered  by  the  Reds,  this  mournful  news 


seems  to  spell  "the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ' 
If  the  United  States  will  not  fight  by  the 
side  of  Cuban  patriots  against  Khrtishchev's 
Red  protege,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Its  own  coast,  how  (they  ask  themselves)  can 
it  be  counted  on  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
peoples   thousands  of  miles  away? 

(d»  The  world's  foreign  offices  construe 
our  last-minute  abandonment  of  the  rebels 
as  the  final  scuttling  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Mrs.  Roosevelt  wrote  In  the  June  is- 
sue of  McCall's:  "The  old  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  really  out  of  date  now"  and  "there  is 
absolutely  no  [  military  |  action  we  as  an 
Individual  nation  can  take"  (against  the  in- 
cursion of  Russian  power  In  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries).  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  choice  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
head  the  committee  to  raise  funds  for  Cas- 
tro's tractor  deal  seems  conclusive  evidence 
to  many  that  she  speaks  for  him  In  this 
regard  (not  a  heartening  thought  to  the 
Cuban  underground)  This  means  to  other 
nations  that  the  United  States  today  will 
not  react,  unless  directly  attacked,  against 
the  erection  of  more  Communist  dictator- 
ships south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  No  sensible 
foreign  statesman  believes  that  we  can  se- 
cure Joint  action  or  military  cooperation 
from  all  20  nations  of  South  America  to 
overthrow  Castro. 

Where  American  power  confesses  itself  Im- 
potent. American  prestige  Inescapably 
suffers 

(e)  The  assassination  of  Dominican  Dicta- 
tor Trujillo,  a  long-expected  event  possibly 
precipitated  by  the  f)olltlcal  climate  of  Cas- 
tro s  triumph.  Is  certain  to  have  further  seri- 
ous political  consequences.  The  President's 
policy  of  nonintervention  anywhere  In  Latin 
America,  announced  a  few  days  before  the 
Cuban  Invasion,  now  makes  it  awkward  If 
not  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  In- 
tervene either  against  the  erection  of  a  new 
dictatorship  of  the  right  or  a  Communist 
revolution,  should  one  succeed  In  San  Do- 
mingo. It  will  be  even  more  awkward  for  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  if  Castro  launches 
an  invasion  against  Trujlllos  heirs  In  the 
name  of  the  liberation  of  the  Dominican 
ma-sses  There  is  also  every  likelihood  that 
any  p<jpuiar  uprising  engineered  by  the  Com- 
munists in  San  Domingo  would  also  spread 
to  Haiti.  If  the  United  States  then  Inter- 
vened. It  would  furnish  Russia  with  a  mag- 
nificent propaganda  weapon — U.S.  Imperial- 
ist suppression  of  a  free  Negro  republic. 

(f )  One  of  the  less  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  triumph  of  Castro  Is  the  domestic  dis- 
unity and  controversy  which  the  President's 
private  espxHisal  of  Castro's  blood  blackmail 
has  aroused.  Those  who  feel  we  should  go 
through  with  It  for  humanitarian  reasons 
have  been  put  at  the  throats  of  those  who 
feel  we  should  not  for  reasons  of  patriotism 
or  ethical  principle.  I  hold  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  desire  to  swap  $20  million  worth  of 
tractors  with  an  avowed  enemy  Is  Indeed 
an  act  of  Christian  charity,  good  propaganda, 
and  a  politically  moral  gesture,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  own  decisions  are 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  the  captives.  It 
proves  that  the  President's  (and  America's) 
heart  Is  in  the  right  place  and  Castro's  heart 
is  in  the  wrong  place — propositions  that 
scarcely  need  proving. 

What  needs  proving  Just  now  -  and  It  Is  a 
somewhat  difficult  assignment — -Is  that  the 
F -esldent  s  head  is  In  the  right  place  and 
Castros  is  in  the  wrong  place  Prudence 
and  foresight  before  the  event  are  the  vir- 
tues of  a  ,statesman,  and  private  compassion 
after  the  event  will  not  make  up  for  their 
lack  The  fact  that  must  be  made  plain 
to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  tractor  deal 
Is  that  neither  swapping  nor  refusing  to 
swap  men  for  machines  with  the  enemy  is 
an  adequate  substitute  for  a  sound,  vig- 
orous, positive   United  States-Cuban  policy. 

All  told,  as  of  this  writing,  the  Cuban 
fiasco    ha^    been    the    greatest    propaganda. 


political,  and  strategic  victory  for  Commu- 
nist policies  since  the  loss  of  China.  It  Is 
a  disaster  for  which  Mr  Kennedy  has  cou- 
rageously shouldered  the  blame.  I  venture 
to  predict  he  will  not  make  another  such 
error.  Meanwhile,  his  prime  task  Is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  calamitous  political  chain 
reactions  set  In  motion  at  the  "Bay  of  Pigs  " 
This  means  he  must  soon  devise  a  new  and 
effective  policy  to  free  Cuba  from  Commu- 
nist domination,  not  only  as  a  necessary  step 
to  protect  other  Latin  American  countries 
from  Castroism,  but  to  protect  our  own 
shores  against  possibility  of  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  If  Castro  should  still  be  In  power 
and  were  to  be  militarily  dispersed  or  en- 
gaged In  struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  this,  by  no  means  easy  but  not  Impossible 
task.  President  Kennedy  has  the  good  will 
and  prayers  of  all  Americans 

Clake  Boor  he  Lucr. 


ADDRESS  BY  LF  GEN  ARTHUR  G. 

TRUDEAU 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  Lt. 
Geu.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Chief  of  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  is  a  native  of  my 
State  of  whom  all  Vermonters  are  proud. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  he  made  a 
most  enlightening  speech  dealing  with 
research  and  development  of  new  weap- 
ons systems.  But,  like  the  thoughtful 
man  he  is,  he  understands  that  weapons 
alone  are  not  enough  to  realize  the  great 
possibilities  of  this  country. 

More  backbone  and  less  wishbone  is  needed 
to  lift  our  horizon  and  rekindle  the  spirit 
and  dynamism  of  our  forefathers — 

He  declares  in  his  sp>eech. 

This  is  a  national  task — and  It  depends 
up>on  industry,  on  labor,  on  government, 
and  on  the  Armed  Forces — but  basically 
it  is  an  individual  task  demanding  the 
dedication  of  every  loyal  American. 

General  Trudeau  concludes  his  speech 
with  the  famous  words  of  Vermont's 
great  Ethan  Allen,  which  I  find  especially 
pertinent  to  our  day : 

I  wish  to  God  America  would  at  this  criti- 
cal Juncture  exert  herself — she  might  rise 
up  on  eagle  wings  and  mount  up  to  Glory. 
Freedom  and  Immortal  Honor  If  she  did  but 
know  her  strength. 

I  believe  that  General  Trudeau's  ad- 
dres.s  should  be  shared  by  all  our  citizens 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Research  and  Development:  Finding  and 
Forging 

(Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen  Arthur  G  Trudeau, 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  De- 
partment of   the   Army) 

Mr  Phaser,  distinguished  guests,  members 
of  this  apprenticeship  conference,  fellow 
Americans,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here 
this  evening  for  a  numiier  of  reasons  Cer- 
tainly the  foremost  Is  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you — representatives  from  18  States 
and  the  nearby  provinces  of  Canada  con- 
cerned with  Industries  vital  to  the  common 
defense  of  our  two  great  nations.  Another 
reason  Is  the  stimulating  experience  of  re- 
turning to  the  soil  of  my  native  State — to 
sense  once  more  the  great  potential  that  lies 
ahead  for  "Vermont — for  Its  Industries  and 
for  Its  people,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
develop  It  And  finally — It  Is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  and  greet  old  friends  In  this 
lovely  town  of  Manchester. 
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Your  presence  at  these  sessions,  seeking 
better  ways  to  industrial  progress.  Is  proof 
to  me  of  a  growing  Interest  In  national  af- 
fairs— both  liere  and  In  Canada  Tlils  Is 
the  kind  of  interest  that  must  be  maximized 
throughout  tiie  length  and  breadth  of  our 
mighty  lands— and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world — to  keep  us  alert  and  ready  to  cope 
with  the  many  challenges  that  color  the 
present  and  obscure  the  future. 

America's  need  of  the  hour  is  for  complete 
national  support  of  our  President  as  he  calls 
for  tiie  buUdii.g  up  of  our  economic  and 
military  strength,  and  for  more  dynamic 
and  positive  foreign  policies  At>ove  all.  we 
need  a  national  rededlcatlon  to  the  virtues 
of  faith  and  courage,  and  to  meaningful 
resurgence  of  the  deep,  moral  principles  that 
once  made  our  Nation  so  great  and  so 
strong. 

Talk  of  liberty  and  freedom  Is  common 
throughout  this  Republic,  yet  today  there 
are  Ux)  many  indications  that  the  bulk  of 
.Americans  fall  fully  to  realize  how  much  Is 
really  at  stake  if  we  lose  the  present  strug- 
gle and  suffer  the  loss  of  these  blessings  that 
ire  still  the  hope  of  freemen  everywhere. 
We  seem  to  be  j>o  proud  of  our  heritage  that 
we  oft  become  careless  of  our  destiny.  We 
will  be  stronger  and  better  Americans  when 
we  rekindle  in  heart  and  mind  the  epic  days 
and  deeds  of  our  gallant  forebears  and  of 
our  immortal  great. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought  are  freshly  challenged 
every  day.  Those  great  principles  must  t>e 
fought  for  and  won,  again  and  again — 
through   continuous,  dedicated  struggle. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — famous  New 
England  sage — once  remarked  that  "a  man's 
reach  should  exceed  his  grsisp.  else  why  are 
the  heavens  made?" 

Today.  America  and  Canada  deserve  to 
survive  and  prosper  only  to  the  extent  that 
our  leaders  and  people  are  willing  to  scale 
new  heights — to  seek  new  frontiers — and 
evidence  their  willingness  to  pay  the  price 
of  freedom  and  liberty  In  the  golden  coin 
of  patriotism,  preparedness,  and  pr<jgre66. 
The  mint  of  this  coin,  and  the  key  to  our 
national  future  are  individual  courage,  self- 
disrljiUne  and  sacrifice,  and  steadfast  adher- 
ence t*'  the  great  tenets  of  our  Christian 
faith. 

In  this  present  world  of  surging  crises — 
lu  this  age  of  blinding  speed  and  "hydro- 
genized  diplomacy  " — dedication  to  the  pa- 
triotic advancement  of  American  Ideals  and 
achievements,  military  preparedness,  and 
economic  progreen  is  the  first  order  of  the 
day 

As  we  move  uhead  iti  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  our  world  is  torn  by  three  revolution- 
ary forces,  demanding  and  dangerous  in  their 
Implications 

The  first— and  foremost  Is  the  Insidious 
Ideology  of  Slno-Sovlet  communism. 

The  second  is  the  "social  revolution  of 
rising  expectations"  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  and 

The  third  Is  the  tremendous  explosion  in 
science  and  technology  which  dominates  our 
life  and  cur  time 

If  comniunlsm  were  n  dead  Ijsue  today, 
the  rising  tide  of  ethnic  nationalism — which 
burst  forth  from  the  agonizing  struggles  of 
World  War  II  and  since — would  alone  present 
us  with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  all 
time.  This  tide  Is  creating  truly  signifi- 
cant problems  in  areas  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
South  America  In  these  areas  the  people — 
diseased,  undernourished.  Illiterate.  Im- 
poverished. liMiig  in  a  wheelbarrow  and 
A-frame  economy — call,  and  call  loudly,  for 
an    Improved    standard    of    living. 

The  sound  and  solid  key  to  economic 
growth.  Industrial  progress,  better  health, 
and  richer  lives  for  these  peoples  Is  science 
and  technology  supported  by  the  right  kind, 
and    the    right    numijer,    of    educated   scien- 


tists, engineers,  and  teachers,  supported  In 
isalance  by  all  the  artisans  and  others  who 
contribute  to  a  thriving  economy. 

Let's  turn  to  science  and  technology — to 
that  revolutionary  phenomenon  which  is  so 
drastically  reshaping  our  world,  bringing 
to  today's  generation  and  our  chlldrt  n  more 
changes  and  challenges  tl^an  were  faced  by 
our  forebears  In  any  past  period  of  history. 

Modern  science  today  Is  less  than  500 
years  old  and  technology  is  perhaps  half  of 
that,  but  in  the  last  century — 3  percent  of 
recorded  time — mankind  has  achieved  90 
percent  of  his  technological  progress.  And 
the  future  is  even  more  challenging.  Of  all 
the  men  who  have  been  trained  in  science 
and  technology  throughout  the  world  over 
the  6,000  years  of  recorded  history — on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain — it  is  estimated 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  alive  today. 

One  cannot  reflect  upon  these  ftartUng 
facts  without  considering  their  impact  on 
our  dally  lives.  In  business  and  Industry — 
In  politics  and  the  military — even  in  the 
most  fundamental  unit,  the  family — the 
dally  routine  has  become  firmly  geared  to 
scientific  advances. 

Not  only  will  national  security  profit  from 
this  amazing  age  of  science  and  technology, 
but  so  will  our  way  of  life  and  literally  all 
mankind.  If  we  have  but  the  wisdom  to  em- 
ploy its  potential. 

Certainly  there  are  many  complexities  fac- 
ing us.  For  instance,  in  terms  of  military 
preparedness,  the  U.S.  Army  faces  the  press- 
ing problem  of  how  to  provide  tomorrow's 
weapons  and  equipment  In  the  face  of 
mushrooming  costs  and  rapid  technological 
change. 

Each  day  we  are  learning  how  to  dc  some- 
thing better — how  to  build  weapons  and 
equipment  more  potent  and  reliable  than 
ever  before. 

Change  follows  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
change  that  some  of  our  operational  weap- 
ons are  hardly  off  the  production  line  before 
they  are  obsolescent.  This  has  caused  more 
misunderstanding  and  criticism  of  the 
Armed  Forces  than  any  other  aspect  of  otir 
peacetime  programs.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  minimize  waste  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  through  the  closest  possible  military - 
industry-science  teamwork.  Neverthele.'ss, 
some  degree  of  obsolescence  is  a  constant  lu 
the  preparedness  equation. 

A  parallel  problem  with  which  we  strug- 
gle is  how  to  keep  training  in  pace  with 
new  weajxin  developments  and  production 
techniques. 

Although  simplicity  and  reliability  are 
prime  considerations  in  our  weapon  develop- 
ment programs,  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
tendency  since  World  War  II  to  develop 
machine  tools  and  equipment  along  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  lines.  This  has 
led  to  Increased  cost,  decreased  reliability, 
and  untenable  maintenance  problems  for  the 
using  troops.  The  more  complex  the  system, 
the  more  difficult  for  human  action  to  adapt 
the  device  to  the  military  environment. 

My  philosophy  is  that  human  factors 
engineering  considerations  must  be  taken 
Into  account  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
concept-design -development  cycle.  More- 
over, these  man-machine  compatibility  con- 
siderations must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  production  and  maintenance  as 
well  as  operation. 

I  insist  that  human  factors,  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  make  certain 
that  the  human  subsystem  Is  fully  prepared 
to  contribute  effectively  and  maximally  m 
all  new  weapons  systems.  Science  must 
Insure  that  man  Is  the  master  of  his  weap- 
ons and  machines  and  not  their  servant 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  US 
Army  Is  calling  on  scientific  research  tech- 
niques to  solve  effectively  the  very  critical 
training  problem  of  putting  the  right  man 
In  the  right  Job — of  utilizing  our  manpower 
to  the  best  of  the  Army's  ability. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  this  in- 
teresting research. 

The  area  I  have  selected  pertains  to  elec- 
tronics— a  field  that  Is  advancing  so  rapidly 
these  days  that  each  new  advance  means  a 
flood  of  changes  in  communications  equip- 
ment, missile  guidance  systems,  and  other 
related  fields. 

Here,  the  Army  faces  a  major  problem  In 
training  electronics  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  there  new  systems.  We  are  turn- 
ing to  the  Hunian  Resources  Research  Of- 
fice of  the  George  Washington  University — 
an  agency  better  known  to  us  as  HumRRO^ 
for  realistic  solutions  to  this  problem 

HumRRO  scientists  have  devised  an  easily 
learned  set  of  skills  and  knowledges — which 
could  be  described  in  terms  of  "cues"  pre- 
sented by  the  equipment,  such  as  lights, 
buzzers,  meters,  scopes — and  "responses"  by 
the  individual  operator  or  repairman  In 
terms  of  turning  wheels,  adjusting  knobs,  or 
pushing  buttons 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  research 
is  an  Improved  field  radio  repalrn^an  course 
at  the  Army  Signal  School.  This  course 
focuses  on  recognition  and  correction  of 
the  most  common  troubles  found  In  modern 
sophisticated  radios — and  is  taught  by  a 
method  which  the  HumRRO  scientists  call 
the  functional  context  principle  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  about  it.  The 
functional  context  principle  Involves  a  pres- 
entation of  electronics  subjects  In  the  se- 
quence of  concrete  to  abstract — the  whole 
and  then  its  parts — from  the  operational  to 
the  theoretical.  This  Is  a  change  from  the 
normal  classroom  or  training  school  ap- 
proach. Usually,  theory  and  fundamentals 
are  presented  largely  out  of  context  with 
their  eventual  tise. 

Through  using  this  functional  context 
principle,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
training  time  materially  and — even  more  im- 
p>ortant — we  have  been  successful  m  train- 
ing men  who  had  fairly  low  aptitude  to  do 
this  difHcult  type  of  repair  work  Under  the 
old  sy'=tem  men  with  aptitude  scores  of  less 
than  110  were  unable  to  qualify:  under  the 
new  training  technique,  we  can  employ  them 
pnxJuctively. 

Tou  can  see  the  importance  of  this  in  these 
days  of  ever-increasing  competition  for  men 
with  highest  aptitude  and  the  need  to  gage 
overall  employment  on  the  t<ita!  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  population 

For  those  of  you  who  .o-e  ir.'erested.  I 
have  with  me  some  literature  concerning  tiie 
"functional  context  principle"  and  will  be 
happy  to  make  it  available  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Now.  lets  look  at  some  of  the  scientific 
wonders  of  today — products  of  military  re- 
search and  development — which  are  but  the 
indices  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  prom- 
ising future.  I  speak  of  them  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  economic  and  military  inter- 
ests, but  because  of  our  attitude  as 
Americans  toward  science  tmd  technology  Is 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  fight 
of  free  men  to  withstand  and  overcome  the 
growing  Incursions  of  Sino-Soviet  commu- 
nism,. 

Several  Army  research  branches  are  work- 
ing to  solve  difficult.  Immediate  problems  in 
the  powerplant  fleld.  One  ol  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  decade  ahead  is  for 
greatly  Increased  energy  sources  New  fuels 
as  well  as  new  powerplants  must  be  dis- 
covered and  developed — and  our  processes 
t'K  achieving  niore  efficient  use  of  existing 
fuels  must  be  improved  Esp>ecially  as  we 
move  further  into  the  era  of  missiles,  rock- 
ets, and  space  vehicles  this  demand  for  new 
fuels  Is  ceaseless 

A  substantial  Army  Research  and  Devel- 
opment effort  to  solve  these  problems  now 
ranges  from  today's  gas  turbine  to  tomor- 
row's fuel  cell— from  the  magnetohydrody- 
namlc  generator  to  the  solar  cell  -and  in  a 
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future  as  awesome  as  it  Is  near — nuclear 
plants  for  propulsion.  Of  these,  the  direct 
conversion  of  chemical  energy  to  electrical 
energy  through  the  use  of  fuel  cells  Is  the 
mvost  promising  for  the  seventies 

The  potential  of  this  work  is  exciting. 
both  for  military  and  civilian  use  We  may 
one  day  have  batteries  to  which  we  add 
chemicals  and  generate  enough  electricity 
to  drive  motors  and  light  whole  buildings 
The  inipetus  for  this  research  is  military — 
because  such  fuel  cells  could  free  our  armies 
from  long,  vulnerable  supply  lines  and  give 
our  forces  the  battlefield  mobility  milit<iry 
planners  predict  will  be  needed  m  any  future 
war — be  it  general  or  limited  war  It  is  not 
only  a  saving  on  fuel  that  is  Important — 
fuel  cells  are  simpler  and  need  less  mainte- 
nance— are  noiseless — and  give  off  very  little 
heat  or  smote 

Signif.cant  also  is  the  fuel  cell's  poten- 
tially high  efficiency  compared  with  that  of 
a  gasoline  motor — about  60  to  80  percent 
compared  with  25  to  30  percent  This  means 
more  efficient  utilization  of  fuel  with  sub- 
stantial   reduction    in    the    logistical    load. 

Research  efforts  are  also  underway  today 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  materials  and 
solid  state  physics  Rich  dividends,  here. 
will  permit  us  to  chain  link  large  molecules 
so  that  materials  with  properties  we  can 
hardly  now  imagine — can  be  created  at  our 
order  Instead  of  having  to  work  with 
materials  we  have — we  can  have  the  ma- 
terials we  want  We  can  deterntilne  the 
ideal  characteristics  we  need,  then  tailor 
them  out  of  atoms  and  molecules  as  needed 

These  and  other  materials  research- 
sparked  developments  will  redound  to  the 
benefits  of  our  civilian  Industry  and  com- 
merce as  well  as  to  the  military ,  giving  us 
greater  utilization  of  energy,  increased 
measures  of  reliability  and  more  eflQclent 
space  accommodations 

How  many  of  us  in  these  days  of  wondrous 
advances  remain  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
electronic  parts  have  been  reduced  in  size  In 
the  last  few  years  by  modular  concepts  so 
that  now  Instead  of  7  000  parts  per  cubic 
foot,  we  can  put  350,000  parts  in  the  same 
space  Now,  even  this  figure  can  be  increased 
by  a  factor  of  10  in  certain  fuse  applications, 
and  using  solid  circuit  techniques,  or  mo- 
lecular electronics,  even  this  is  only  a  begln- 
nine  Just  around  the  corner  of  tomorrow  I 
predict  we  shall  see  a  good  wTlstwatch  radio 
of  the  size  of  an  afterdinner  mint. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  Signal  Corps  scientists  have  learned 
Independently  how  to  use  very  hi2;h  pressures 
and  temperatures  to  make  industrial  dia- 
monds out  of  carbon.  Through  this  re- 
search, the  Army  hopes  to  lesirn  more  about 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  large  synthetic 
crystals,  such  as  quartz  and  rubies,  for  use 
in   electronics   work 

The  need  is  common  to  all  the  military 
services 

•  •  •  •  • 

However  you  view  the  future,  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  will  depend  m  large  measure 
upon  our  progress  in  electronics  Comput- 
ers today  promise  to  revolutionize  industry 
Just  as  Watts'  steam  engine  revolutionized 
the  manufacturing  methods  of  the  last  cen- 
tiary.  The  day  is  just  around  the  corner 
when  the  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  of  this  and.  subsequently,  other 
nations  will  be  controlled  by  automation. 

I  do  not  Join  with  those  who  see  automa- 
tion as  a  permanent  threat  to  Jobs,  unions. 
and  prosperity,  although  adjustments  cer- 
tainly must  be  made  Rather,  to  me.  the 
strict  quality  control  and  increased  produc- 
tion which  auu^mation  makes  possible  is  the 
harbinger  of  a  future  more  prr*perous  and 
productive  than  any  period  yet  experienced 
m  our  remarkable  history  IX  kitchen  appli- 
ances were  made  by  hand,  very  few  of  us  here 
could  afford  them. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  progress  is  in- 
evitable, absolutely  essential  to  a  nation's 
survival  History  clearly  points  out  that 
every  advajice  in  production  and  marketing 
has  created  more  goods  and  services,  and 
more  and  better  jobs 

You  will  remember  from  your  study  of 
history  hiw  the  appearance  of  the  steam 
engine  in  England  was  accompanied  by  dire 
prophecies  of  mass  unemployment,  mass 
starvation,  and  mass  degradation.  Yet.  the 
industrial  revolution  based  on  that  develop- 
ment raised  Western  production  and  employ- 
ment levels  to  undreamed  of  heights. 

Automation  and  numerical  control  will  do 
the  same — It  will  be  a  giant  step  toward  re- 
lieving more  men  of  common  chores  and 
giving  these  routine  tasks  to  machines. 
Man  will  be  freed  for  the  more  remuner- 
ative, skilled  tasks  for  which  he  is  properly 
fitted.  Remember,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  In  this  world  have  less  than  the 
poorest  of  our  grandfathers. 

Industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world 
are  aware  today  that  It  Is  to  everybody's  best 
interest  to  make  this  transition  as  rapidly 
as  possible  through  the  use  of  severance  pay- 
ments, relocation  allowances.  Government 
aid,  and  Industrial  retraining  programs  de- 
signed to  help  Individuals  acquire  new  skills. 

Of  course,  I  think  it  Is  most  essential  that 
action  be  taken,  and  this  may  Involve  legis- 
lation, providing  for  more  rapid  write-offs, 
in  order  to  modernize  our  plants  and  our 
machine  tooling.  At  best,  our  machine  tools 
that  antedate  1950  are  obsolescent  tmd.  In 
most  cases,  they  are  really  obsolete  and  In- 
adequate to  meet  today's  costs  or  tomorrow's 
production  requirements. 

Certainly,  there  Is  a  vital  need  to  Improve 
our  production  base  to  meet  current  and 
emergency  demands  for  complex,  highly  so- 
phisticated equipment  In  quantity  and  to 
train  artisans  to  operate  It. 

The  degree  to  which  Industry  meets  these 
basic  requirements  Is  the  yardstick  that 
will  measure  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
our  national  program.  Were  It  not  for  the 
critical  situation  our  Nation  faces — as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  free  world — production 
deficiencies  could  be  calculated  simply  In 
terms  of  added  costs  and  time  delays  to  na- 
tional progress  But  It  Is  the  Communist 
threat  and  the  demands  from  the  under- 
developed nations  that  set  the  scene  for  the 
sixties — and  beyond — and  it  Is  our  business, 
our  mutual  concern,  to  see  that  the  play 
ends  In  victory  and  not  In  tragedy  for  our- 
selves or  free  peoples  worldwide. 

Now,  what  I  have  sketched  for  you  this 
evening  should  give  you  an  indication  that 
scientific  research  and  technological  appli- 
cations bulk  massively  In  shaping  both  our 
military  px>sture  and  our  national   progress. 

Each  of  us.  here  tonight,  must  perceive 
more  clearly  Just  how  deadly  is  the  danger 
that  hangs  over  us.  The  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  each  day  must  no  longer  obscure 
this  fact.  We  must  realize  that  eternal 
vigilance,  readiness  to  sacrifice,  and  ade- 
quate preparedness  are  the  price  of  peace 
and  freedom.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that 
strong  leader  and  great  American.  In  ac- 
centing the  need  for  adequate  military 
strength  and  the  determination  to  use  It 
if    necessary,    said    It    far    better    this    way: 

"I  would  not  pretend  for  a  moment  •  •  • 
that  merely  military  proficiency  •  •  • 
would  by  Itself  make  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion great.  First  and  foremost  come  the 
duties  within  the  gates  of  our  own  house- 
hold: first  and  foremost  our  duty  Is  to  strive 
to  bring  about  a  better  administration  of 
Justice,  cleaner,  Juster,  more  equitable  meth- 
ods in  our  political,  business,  and  social 
life,  the  reign  of  law,  the  reign  of  that  or- 
derly liberty  which  w;is  the  first  considera- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  this 
Republic.  •  •  •  This  Nation  *  •  •  will  cer- 
tainly fall  if  we  do  not  thus  keep  ourselves 
prepared." 


This  Is  where  a  continuous  catalytic  action 
Is  required  More  backbone  and  less  wish- 
bone is  needed  to  lift  our  horizon  and  re- 
kindle the  spirit  and  dynamism  of  our  fore- 
fathers This  Is  a  national  task — and  it 
depends  upon  Industry,  on  labor,  on  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  Armed  Forces — but  basi- 
cally It  Is  an  Individual  task — demanding  the 
dedication  of  every  loyal  American 

That  courage,  that  selflessness,  that  deter- 
mination to  achieve  great  things  rtlll  exists 
within  our  jjeople.  but  first  the  fog  of  fear 
and  the  clouds  of  complacency  that  obscure 
the  horizon  must  be  swept  away  by  the 
freshening  breeze  of  an  awakened  America. 

The  great  days  of  these  United  States 
and  Canada  need  not  lie  shrouded  in  past 
glories.  We  have  but  seen  the  dawn  of 
national  achievement.  Unlimited  is  our 
future  If  we  have  the  courage  to  seek  it.  The 
days  of  the  coming  years  burn  bright  with 
promise — for  those  who  dare. 

The  kind  of  Individual  spirit,  dedication, 
and  courage  that  we  must  have  today  was 
clearly  Indicated  many  years  ago  by  a  great 
Vermonter  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War 

After  the  heroic  efforts  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
his  "Oreen  Mountain  boys  "  In  the  capture 
of  Fort  Tlconderoga.  a  timid  Continental 
Congress  fell  to  talking  about  giving  the  cap- 
tured cannon  back  to  the  British.  Where- 
upon. Ethan  Allen  wrote  Congress,  saying 
In  part,  what  might  well  be  our  thought  for 
tonight: 

"I  wish  to  God  America  would  at  this 
critical  Juncture  exert  herself  •  •  •  she 
might  rise  up  on  eagle  wings  and  mount  up 
to  glory,  freedom,  and  Immortal  honor  if 
she  did  but   know  her  strength." 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIMP    F«  "R  EXECTORAL 

RhFUIiM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  after 
every  national  election,  electoral  reform 
is  on  the  top  of  the  editorial  page  I 
believe  it  should  stay  there.  It  should 
not  be  quickly  forgotten  and  set  aside 
as  one  of  those  things  that  you  just 
do  not  do  because  it  is  no  longer  of  press- 
ing importance — something  like  buying 
a  snow  shovel  in  July. 

I  strongly  believe  the  Congress  should 
do  something,  and  do  it  now,  to  reform 
our  outmoded  electoral  system.  Al- 
though the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Senate  recently  have  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  various  electoral  reforms,  there 
even  now  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate 
and  inexplicable  decline  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  and  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  heart  of  a 
democracy  is  the  right  to  vote.  To  con- 
stantly improve  and  expand  this  right 
in  every  way  possible  is  as  important 
as  any  other  function  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  general  category  of  needed  elec- 
toral reform,  there  are  a  number  of  key 
areas  in  which  I  believe  effective  reforms 
are  both  possible  and  practical  right 
now.  They  are :  Standardizing  residence 
requirements  in  presidential  elections, 
eliminating  the  poll  tax;  shortening  the 
length  of  campaigns;  tightening  up  Fed- 
eral laws  on  reporting  campvaign  contri- 
butions; placing  more  realistic  ceilings 
on  these  gifts;  permitting  a  50-percent 
tax  credit  for  individual  political  con- 
tributions up  to  $10:  adjusting  the  tim- 
ing of  elections  and  campaigns  to  permit 
more  people  to  vote  and  to  avoid  hav- 
ing a  long  gap  between  the  election  and 
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inauguration  of  a  new  President,  and.  of 
course,  action  to  deal  with  the  outmoded 
electoral  college  system 

The  editor.s  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  have  for  many  yt-ar.s  been  actively, 
and  may  I  add  consistently,  interested 
in  electoral  reforms.  I  commend  them 
for  iheii  viKur  I  am  happy  to  call  at- 
tention today  to  several  editorials  which 
have  appeared  in  this  newspaper  and 
which  relate  to  abolishinij  the  electoral 
college. 

The  editorials  which  I  have  selected 
are  among  many  which  I  have  in  my 
files  on  this  subject  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  I  should  like  to  m.sert 
three  of  them  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  The  first 
app>eared  in  1956,  right  after  the  elec- 
toi-al  college  convened  and  voted  The 
editorial  notes  that  the  sweetly  simple 
idea  of  a  direct  popular  vote  is  always 
considered  momentarily  and  then 
dropped  like  a  hot  potato  The  edi- 
torial 'joes  on  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  Alabama  electors  in  the  1956  elec- 
tion, who  was  supposedly  pltKlged  to 
Adlai  Steveiison,  voted  instead  for  a  local 
judge,  whose  name  and  momenta  it  ac- 
claim are  now  forgotten 

The  .second  app>eared  in  Decem'x-r  of 
1960  right  after  the  1960  election  It 
argues  against  the  several  pending  re- 
visi(.)ns  of  the  electoral  college  and  ixjints 
out  that  under  the  so-called  Mundt- 
Coudert  amendment  foinier  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1960 
although  he  did  not  have  the  largest 
popular  vote. 

The  thud  editx>rial  appeared  on  May 
.31  of  1961  and  .vtion^ly  supports  the 
amendment  to  the  Con-stitution  abolish- 
ing the  electoral  college,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr  Mans- 
field 1,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    BuITalo   Evenlnj;   News.   Dec    24. 

19561 

Direct  Vote — Wht  Not'' 

With  the  electoral  college  having  met 
cast  its  votes  and  adjouroed  for  another 
4  years,  this  is  as  good  a  lime  as  any  to  make 
our  quadrennial  appeal  for  the  abolition  of 
all  this  electoral  nonsense,  and  the  .suljstl- 
tutlon  of  a  direct  populai  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

After  every  pre.stdentlal  election,  the  coun- 
try goes  through  a  brief  period  of  shud- 
dering over  the  dangers  of  i  possible  consti- 
tutional crisis  caused  by  certain  flaws  In 
the  electoral  process,  and  of  tinkering  with 
the  electoral  apparatus  to  find  some  better 
way  of  foolproofing  It  against  gross  mis- 
marriages  of  the  public  win 

The  sweetly  simple  Idea  of  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  is  always  constde-ed  momentarily, 
and  then  dropped  like  a  hct  potato.  What's 
wrong  with  It  is  what  we  want  to  know 

The  usual  answer  is  thai  the  small  States 
would  never  go  for  It  Since  the  only  way 
any  change  could  be  made  Is  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  this  objectloii  is  supposed  to  t>e 
fatal.  Our  only  answer  is  that  the  small 
States.  If  they  looked  at  the  tlung  realisti- 
cally, might  discover  that  they  have  as  much 
reason  to  support  ;i  direct  popular  vote  as 
anybody  else 

The  present  system  giv  "s  each  State  one 
electoral   vote  for  each  Senator  and   Repre- 


sentative. Result:  Nevada  with  about  1 
resident  for  every  80  m  New  York,  gets  3 
electoral  votes  to  45  for  New  York  a  ratio 
obviously  favoring  Nevada  But  what  good 
does  It  do  Nevada?  Being  a  small  State. 
with  little  weight  to  throw  In  the  national 
scales.  Nevada  Is  practically  barred  for  all 
time  from  having  one  of  its  favorite  sons 
considered  for  either  party's  presidential 
nomination,  and  In  fact  no  national  candi- 
date Is  likely  to  make  so  much  as  a  single 
campaign  appearance  there  So  what  has  a 
small  State  got  to  lose  by  having  Its  votes 
count  the  same  as  those  In  any  other  State'' 
Under  the  present  system.  It  is  the  large 
so-called  key  States  that  dominate  every 
presidential  election,  but  In  a  direct  popular 
vote,  state  lines  would  cease  to  matter. 

Why  make  any  change''  Partly.  It  is  be- 
cause Ihe  present  system  puts  a  wholly  dis- 
torted premium  on  appeals  to  balance-of- 
power  minority  blocs  In  the  key  States 
But  mostly  because,  in  a  close  election,  the 
existing  system  is  open  to  a  variety  of  un- 
wholesome shenanigans  and  downright  con- 
stitutional dangers,  not  the  least  of  which 
Is  that  the  popular  will  could  be  thwarted 
by  maneuvering  In  the  electoral  college,  or 
in  Congress 

Last  week,  for  example,  one  Alabama  elec- 
tor pledged  to  Adlai  Stevenson  voted  for  a 
local  Judge  Instead  It  didn't  matter  be- 
cause the  electoral  %ote  was  still  467  to  73 
for  Eisenhower  But  if  the  electoral  college 
had  been  split  366-to-267.  and  one  electa 
exercised  the  constlttitional  privilege  ot/^%- 
erclslng  his  own  Judgment,  the  whole  elec- 
tion could  have  been  Thrown  to  the  House  ol 
Representatives  where  it  might  be  deride<i 
by   the  cr.tssect    political  maneuvers 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  there  l.s  some- 
thing alm'->st  mystically  precious  about  re- 
specting the  mandate  of  the  people  So  fa- 
in this  century,  the  winner  of  an  electoral 
majority  has  always  won  the  popular  major 
Ity  as  well  Twice  In  the  last  century — 
1876  and  1888 — this  was  not  the  case  When 
an  election  Is  so  close  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  have  voted  one  way.  while  the 
weight  of  the  electoral  vote  Is  tipped  the 
other  way.  we  happen  to  think  the  country 
would  be  better  served  if  the  popular  wil: 
prevailed  And  we  also  know  that  the  vari- 
ous gimmicks  that  have  been  proposed,  a* 
a  constitutional  compromise  between  th€' 
present  system  and  a  direct  popular  vote 
have  all  turned  out  on  examination  to  have 
flaws  at  least  as  bad  as  the  system  they  pur- 
port to  correct  The  best  way  to  correct  oui 
cumbersome  presidential  election  system  if 
the  cleanest  and  simplest  of  all  proposals: 
Just  provide  that  the  one  who  gets  the  most 
votes  is  the  winner. 

(From    the    Buffalo   Evening  News,   Dec.    12, 
19601 

ELECTOBAL    RECOI'NT 

While  some  uncertainty  lingers  as  to  ex- 
actly how  the  electoral  votes  will  divide  be- 
tween Messrs.  Nixon  and  Kennedy  December 
19,  we  have  been  Intrigued  by  the  what -if 
returns  from  a  different  kind  of  electoral 
vote  count:  How  the  election  would  have 
gone,  if  any  of  various  proposals  for  electors! 
reform  had  been  adopted  a  few  years  back 

According  to  one  such  scheme,  known  ps 
the  Lodge-Gossett  amendment,  each  States 
electoral  votes  would  have  been  divided  lu 
exact  proportion  to  the  popular  vote  m  th?.t 
State — down  to  the  third  decimal  point. 
Under  this  plan  (named  partly  for  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  when  he  was  In  the  Senate), 
this  year's  vote  at  latest  recount  would  have 
given  Kennedy  an  electoral  plurality  of  le>s 
than  4    (268.871   to  265.036)    over   Nixon. 

Under  another  plan — the  so-called  Mund>.- 
Coudert  amendment,  which  would  give  each 
congressional  district  1  electoral  vote  atd 
each  St^te  2  at  large— Nixon  would  actu- 
ally have  ended  up  winner.  282  electoral 
votes  to  260.    But.  since  Nixon  did  not  quite 


win  a  popular  majority  any  electoral -college 
revision  that  would  make  him  the  actual 
winner  would  obviously  be  worse  -m  terms 
of  confusing  or  confounding  the  popular  ver- 
dict— than  the  system  we  have  now 

One  main  argument  for  any  change,  alter 
all.  is  that  the  popular  winner  now  can  be 
an  electoral  loser  And  this,  in  our  opinion, 
is  very  hard  to  defend  as  a  method  for  fall- 
ing the  one  office  which  represents  all  the 
people  That  Is  why  the  one  real  elecuiral 
reform  that  makes  sense  to  us  is  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  and  pick  u  presidential 
winner  by  straight  nationwide  popular  \'ite 
To  those  who  say  this  would  \^eaken  our 
Federal  system,  we  can  only  reply  that  State- 
by-State  elections  would  continue  for  every 
other  oCBce,  State  and  Federal:  and  that  the 
Federal  approach  to  the  Presidency  tie.  con- 
ducting a  series  of  separate  presidential  elec- 
tions in  each  State  instead  of  one  national 
election)  doesn't  mean  much  now  m  the 
States  where  the  outcome  Is  taken  fur 
granted.  Under  a  popular- vote  plan,  each 
vote  cast  in  one  party  Alabama  would  weigh 
the  same  as  cast  In  50-50  Illinois  so  every 
American  would  feel  himself  an  equal  par- 
ticipant in  the  national  referendum. 

This,  to  us.  Is  how  a  President  should  be 
chosen — but  every  electoral  reform  we  have 
seen  which  stops  short  of  a  direct  popular 
vote  has  flaws  at  least  as  serious  as  the  plan 
we  have.  So  let's  leave  the  electoral  college 
alone  until  it  can  be  abolished  outright. 


I  From    trie  Buffalo   Evening   News     May   31, 
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Electoral  Reform 

Congrefis.  as  It  does  after  every  Presi- 
dential election,  is  giving  a  critical  once- 
over to  the  anachronistic  electoral-college 
method  of  choosing  Presidents,  and  to  a 
dozen  or  more  different  profKjsals  for  revising 
the  system  But  most  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  look  at  the  problem 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope 

In  this  case,  we  are  convinced,  all  the 
gimmicky,  compromise  formulas  for  avoid- 
ing the  obvious  solution  would  simply  make 
matters.  If  not  worse,  at  least  no  better  The 
obvious  reform,  and  to  our  mind  the  only 
one  worth  taking  seriously,  is  to  abolish  not 
only  the  electoral  college,  which  everybody 
agrees  is  useless,  but  to  abolish  outright  the 
whole  system  of  assigning  electoral  votes  to 
States  and  substitute  a  direct  nationwide 
popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

This  Is  the  reform  advocated  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  we 
were  glad  to  note  that  his  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  has  been  cosponsored  by 
our  own  Senator  Keating  These  two.  and 
many  others  who  have  come  gradually  to 
support  their  view,  have  studied  al!  the  other 
prop>osals  for  splitting  each  State's  electoral 
votes  or  otherwise  tinkering  with  the  sys- 
tem And  they  have  come  to  see  that  every 
such  tinkering  simply  creates  a  new  in- 
equity or  problem  for  each  one  it  seeks  to 
cure  under  the  present  system.  So  there  is 
no  point  m  tinkering  at  all  until  we  are 
ready  to  make  our  President  what  most  peo- 
ple falsely  assume  he  is  now:  The  choice  of 
the  people,  directly  elected  by  nationwide 
ballot  in  which  each  citizen's  vote  counts 
just  as  much  as  any  other's 

So  long  as  each  State  gets  its  traditional 
representation  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, why  shouldn't  a  vote  cast  for  Presi- 
dent In  Buffalo.  NY  .  count  as  much  as  one 
cast  in  Buffalo,  Wyo.?  Or,  putting  it  in  re- 
verse, why  shouldn't  an  outstanding  states- 
man who  happens  to  reside  In  Buffalo,  Wyo., 
have  as  good  a  chance  to  run  for  Pre.sident 
as  one  who  comes  from  Buffalo  NY,?  As 
matters  stsinri  nuw.  presidential  avinlability 
is  virtually  limited  to  residents  of  the  closely 
divided  two-party  States 
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It  u.sed  to  be  thought  that  the  present 
electoral-vote  system  gives  undue  weight  to 
the  small  States — and  therefore  It  would 
never  be  possible  to  sell  them  on  the  idea 
of  changing  to  a  direct  popular  vote.  But 
gradually,  the  point  is  dawning  on  the 
leaders  of  both  grea'  and  smaJl  States  that 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  cancel 
out — -and  that,  on  balance,  no  other  plan 
would  be  so  fair,  across  the  board,  as  one 
vote  for  everj-body  Thus,  the  symbrjlic  sig- 
nificance of  having  this  years  prop<jsal  for 
a  nationwide  direct  popular  vote  sponsored 
by  a  Montana  Democrat  and  a  New  Yoric 
Repub.ican.  By  their  cosponsorship.  Sena- 
tors Majtsfiixd  and  Kkatikg  are  saying — 
and  they  are  right — that  their  plan  does  not 
seek  advantage  for  either  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  or  big  States  or  small  ones.  It 
is  an  electoral  refjrm  In  the  national 
Interest. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  1922  and  a^k 
to  have  it  printed  and  he  on  the  desk 
The  amendment  would,  on  page  45  of 
the  bill,  beginning  with  the  woi^d  'pro- 
vided '  in  line  8,  strike  the  language 
down  to  and  through  the  word  ■  prf^- 
scribe"  in  line  21. 

The  language  which  wouid  be  stricken 
provides  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  new 
subsidy,  and  the  subsidy  deals  with  ef- 
forts to  solve  mass  tran-'5portat:on  prob- 
lems. I  favor  whatever  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  bill  dealing  with  loans, 
but  I  am  against  the  initiation  of  a  new 
subsidy  in  mass  transportation,  because 
this  will  merely  be  the  beginning.  It 
wiU  snowball  and  pyramid  into  huge 
propxirtions  m  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  'jjianimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittt-e  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  bo 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  we 
are  confronted  with  quite  a  number  of 
yea-and-nay  votes  this  afternoon.  I 
know  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  dis- 
tmgu.^hed  majority  leader  to  finish 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  consideration  of  the  hou.'=:ng 
bill.  There  ar"  holdover  yea-and-nay 
votes  ordered.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  th'^-'k  Serators  ought  to  be  in 
tiu'  Chamber  For  that  reason  I  feel 
compelled  to  oi,>  ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day or  tomorrow  the  Post  Oflflce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  conclude   its  hearings 


on  the  administrations  proposed  postal 
rate  increase  legislation. 

The  I*resident  in  his  most  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  Cong',-ess  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  measure  is  axi 
integral  part  of  the  iidministrations  pro- 
gram. Urgent  fiscal  necessity  prompts 
me  to  brin-'  this  pioposed  legislation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  gap  between  income  from  the 
users  of  the  mail  find  the  costs  of  the 
postal  service  impof-es  a  financial  bui'den 
which  ought  to  be  drastically  cut  and, 
ideally,   completely   eliminated. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the 
urgency  of  bringing  postal  revenue  more 
realistically  in  line  with  postal  ex- 
penditures. This  can  be  done  only 
through  reasonable  increases  in  our  pos- 
tal rates  coupled  with  increa.sed  efforts 
to  cut  costs.  I  am  satisfied  the  new 
postal  administration  is  making  great 
strides  in  this  direction. 

The  enormity  of  the  impact  of  the 
postal  rate  legislation  was  vividly  ac- 
cented by  the  Pr'\sident  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  postal  deficit  exceeds  the 
cost  of  all  the  space  and  defense  meas- 
ures which  were  submitted  in  the  F*resi- 
dent's  recent  message   to  the  Congress. 

Such  serious  and  overwhelming  con- 
siderations prompt  me  to  pledge  every 
effort  to  full,  immediate,  and  exhaustive 
attention  by  the  Senate  to  the  postal 
rate  legislation  as  soon  as  House  action 
is  completed 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  postal  rate  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SuM\j>RY  OF  Rati  Proposals 

FIRST -CLAiW    MAIL 

A  1-cent  Increase  is  scheduled  for  flrst- 
cla&s  mall:  the  rate  for  letters  would  rtse 
from  4  cents  per  otmce  to  5  cents  and  for 
post  cards  from  3  cents  to  4  cents.  This 
would  yield  about  $409  million.  Airmail 
postage  would  be  raised  correspondingly: 
from  7  cents  per  our.ce  to  8  cents  for  letters, 
and  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  for  cards. 

SECOND-CLASS    RATHS 

Second  class  is  the  mall  service  for  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Postal  revenues  from 
second-class  mall  now  cover  about  23  jjercent 
of  fully  allocated  costs.  Under  the  rate  pro- 
pram  outlined,  postage  revenues  from  second 
class  would  be  Increased  $78  million  In  flscal 
1962.  This  would  amount  to  an  Increase  of 
79  percent. 

THIRD-CTJkSS    RATES 

Third-class  mail  consists  largely  of  adver- 
tising circulars  mailed  at  bulk  rates.  It  also 
includes  fairly  sizable  quantities  of  catalogs 
and  .small  parcels. 

A  1-cent  Increase  to  SVi  cents  is  scheduled 
f'jr  the  minimum  ra  e  for  bulk  mall.  This 
increase  would  affect  most  of  the  pieces  mov- 
Ir.g  as  thlrd-c'.ass  mall.  If  enacted,  this 
change,  together  wl-.h  other  adjustments 
propKxsed  for  third  class,  would  raise  $212 
million  of  new  revenue. 

OTHER    CH.ANGE3 

Additional  revenues  will  be  raised  primari- 
ly from  higher  rates  for  Government  mail 
and   for   fourth-class  educational   materials. 

Enactment  of  the  entire  sched'ile  of  legts- 
latlve  rate  changes  would  prr-Kiuce  1741  mil- 
lion of  added  annual  postal  revenues. 


Mr  L.^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  L.\USCHE.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  giving  support  to  the 
propo.sal  made  by  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  putting  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take if  the  Senate  did  not  act  upon,  this 
recommendation.  It  is  a  recommenda- 
tion whicli  was  made  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  Is  now  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Every  reason  calls  for 
the  adoption  of  a  program  which  will 
put  this  Department  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis,  which  will  thus  release  moneys 
the  taxpayers  now  have  to  put  into  the 
Department  so  that  they  can  be  u.sed 
in  other  avenues  which  are  vit^l  to  our 
country;  for  example,  national  defense. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment expre.ssed  by  the  majority  leader. 
The  postal  deficit  is  now  approaching 
$900  million  a  year.  If  sufficient  reve- 
nues are  not  obtained,  there  will  be  a 
further  increase  in  the  projected  deficit 
which,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  is  now. 
under  the  May  25  revision,  foreseen  to 
run  at  a  little  more  than  $3'i  billion 
a  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  carried 
the  flag  in  this  Chamber  for  an  increase 
in  postal  revenues.  On  one  occasion  I 
tried  to  hitch  an  increase  to  the  pay  in- 
crease bill.  Somehow  we  never  did  suc- 
ceed. So  I  assure  the  majority  leader 
that  I  regard  the  proposed  lncrea.se  as 
a  most  imixjrtant  item,  and  I  wish  him 
well  m  securing  favorable  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, .so  that  the  proposal  for  an  increase 
can  be  brought  to  the  Senate  without  un- 
due  delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  the  present  discussion  be- 
cause I  am  a  cospnansor  of  a  measure  to 
bring  about  the  proposed  increase.  At 
the  time  the  proposal  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Post  Office  Department  I 
was  told  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  finding  any  signatures  for  it.  So  the 
present  expression  of  support  plea.ses  me 
greatly,  and  I  believe  the  spon.sor  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jers/>y  [Mr.  Willi.mhsJ  will  be  very  much 
interested  in  having  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois     I  Mr. 

DiRKSENl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 


WIRETAPPING 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguLshed  sen- 
ior  Senator   from  North   Carolina    [Mr. 
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ErvinI  has  been  conducting  inu>ortant 
hearings  on  legislatior  which  would 
clear  up  the  chaotic  condition  that  now 
exists  with  iesi)ect  to  wiretapping  I 
have  mtroduced  legislation  which  would 
outlaw  all  private  wiietapping  and  legit- 
imize .some  wiretapping  by  F'ederal  and 
Slate  police  officials,  subiect  to  stringent 
limitations  as  to  the  type  of  crime  in- 
volved and  the  proceduies  which  must 
be  observed  before  wire  Lapping  is  per- 
mitted I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  presented 
to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  S  I49f.  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordcied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
.St  A  rr-virNT     bt     Senator     "homas    J     Dodd 

i'Ufc-Sf  .N  ILI)   TO    CONSTmiTlJNAL   RIGHTS   SlB- 

coMMiTTKE.     Concerning     S      1495.     Wire- 
tapping   LCCISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  men  bers  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  tie  opportunity  to 
submit  a  statement  on  behalf  of  S.  1495,  the 
bin  on  wiretapping  Introduced  by  me  in  the 
Senate 

Initially.  I  should  like  u<  outline  the  phi- 
losophy behind  S  1495  In  essence.  It  Is 
an  attempt  to  balance  th<  right  of  privacy 
of  the  individual  against  tie  need  of  society 
to  protect  Itself  from  ser  ous  criminal  ac- 
tivity 

S.  1495  seeks  thl.<«  balar.ce  by  permitting 
law  enforcement  otTlcers  U  wiretap  only  for 
certain  specified  serious  c-lmes  and  by  de- 
claring all  other  wiretapping  unlawful  and 
punishable  as  a  felcny  And  even  where 
authorized,  wiretapping  Ik  subject  to  strict 
controls  and  reporting  re<|ulrements.  which 
are  designed  to  deter  abusis 

I  note  that  several  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared t>efore  this  subccmmlttee  charged 
that  8  1495  casts  too  wldt  a  net  by  permit- 
ting wiretapping  for  too  many  crimes.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  list  It  comprises  the 
national  security  crimes  s«t  forth  In  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, extortion,  bribery,  r  icketeerlng.  gam- 
bling, and  violations  of  t.ie  narcotics  laws 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  the  national 
security  crimes  murder,  kidnaping,  and  nar- 
cotics violations  are  heincus  offenses,  and  I 
think  their  listing  needs  n^  explanation 

As  for  the  other  crimes  on  the  list.  I  be- 
lieve all  are  Justifiable  ^or  Inclusion — ex- 
tortion because  it  so  often  Involves  violence 
or  the  threat  of  violence,  bribery,  because 
It  so  often  Involves  public  oflSce  or  a  quasi - 
public  trust;  and  gambling,  because,  as  the 
report  of  a  New  York  State  investigating 
commission  has  recently  shown,  it  is  at  the 
heart  of  what  has  come  to  t)e  popularly 
known  as  syndicated  crime  For  the  last  rea- 
son I  have  also  included  racketeering  In 
so  doing.  I  was  fully  aware  that  the  term 
would  be  susceptible  of  varying  Interpreta- 
tions under  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 
Hence  I  confined  It  to  FeJeral  rrime.";  and 
you  will  find  that  the  teim  "racketeering  ' 
as  it  Is  used  In  S  1495  is  In  fact  a  very 
limited  one  The  chapter  In  the  Crlmnial 
Code  entitled  "Racketeering"  has  but  a 
single  section 

I  also  point  out  another  limitation  on  S. 
1495's  concept  of  serious  crimes — that  within 
and  described  categories  of  crime,  wiretap- 
ping would  be  permuted  only  for  felonies 
(Using  the  Federal  law  defi^utlon  of  a  felony 
as  a  crime  punishable  by  rnprisonment  for 
more  than  1  yean  In  no  case  would  wlre- 
tupplng  be  permitted  for  a  misdemeanor 

Some  critics  have  argue<l  against  S  1495 
on  the  premise  that  aU  wiretapping  is  an  un- 
warranted   invasion    of    pr  vacy.      Although 


the  Olmstead  case  has  long  since  established 
that  wiretapping  is  not  an  unconstitutlon.tl 
search  and  seizure  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  continuing  concern  cf 
these  critics  with  the  constitutional  issue  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  extensive  controls 
which  S  1495  establishes  over  wiretapping: 
It  requires  all  wiretapping  to  be  authorized 
by  court  order,  except  for  very  limited  au- 
thority granted  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  it  prescribes  the  minimum 
contents  of  an  application  for  a  court  order 
permitting  wiretapping;  It  prescribes  strict 
standards  under  which  an  order  is  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  courts;  It  prescribes  the  mini- 
mum contents  of  any  order  that  may  be 
granted;  and  it  limits  all  orders  to  a  duration 
of  60  days,  subject  to  one  30-day  extension. 

As  for  the  authority.  S  1495  would  lodge 
directly  In  the  Attorney  General,  I  point  out 
that  he  must  act  personally,  and  cannot  act 
through  a  delegee;  and  that  he  must  act 
under  promulgated  rules  and  regulations, 
which  will  be  open  to  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  public. 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  some  that  the 
courts  win  be  extremely  lax  In  complying 
with  any  controls,  but  especially  with  the 
standards  for  review. 

My  reply  Is  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  must.  In  the  nature  of  our  sys- 
tem, leave  it  to  tlie  appellate  courts  to  cor- 
rect the  Judicial  errors  of  the  lower  courts 
and  to  insure  that  the  standards  which  leg- 
islation prescribes  for  court  action  actually 
govern  the  courts 

I  do  not  feel  It  Is  a  fair  criticism  of  any 
bill  that  sets  forth  the  standards  under 
which  a  court  shall  review  applications  for 
wiretapping  orders  to  say  that  the  courts  will 
not  respect  those  standards. 

A  variant  of  this  last  argument  is  that, 
laxity  aside.  Judges  will  differ  In  their  In- 
terpretation of  the  standards  for  review,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  a  so-called  shopping 
around  by  law  enforcement  ot&cers  seek- 
ing wiretapping  orders 

I  think  this  argument  is  Inapposite  In  a 
society  of  laws  such  as  ours.  I  grant  that 
In  the  nature  of  tilings  the  standards  of 
review  must  be  couched  in  somewhat  gen- 
eral language,  leaving  some  room  for  inter- 
pretation. But  again  we  must  leave  It  to 
the  appellate  courts  to  define  the  precise 
limits  of  these  standards  In  any  event 
the  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  wiretapping 
orders,  but  applies  as  well  to  traditional  ex 
parte  orders  such  as  search  warrant*  I  am 
personally  confident  that  judicial  experience 
with  the  standards  of  S  1495  will  breed  a  fair 
application  of  them 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  S.  1495 
has  detailed  reporting  requirements  under 
which  the  Congress  would  be  furnished  with 
a  report  on  the  number  of  wiretapping  orders 
sought  from,  and  denied  or  granted  by.  the 
courts  each  year,  detailing  the  agency  or  law 
enforcement  authority  applying,  the  court 
to  which  application  is  made,  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  intended  wiretap- 
ping, the  category  of  crime  for  which  tlie 
order  is  sought,  and  whatever  additional  in- 
formation may  be  requested  In  my  view 
such  reporting  requirements  can  be  a  highly 
effective  Instrument  of  control. 

First,  the  Information  they  reveal  will  per- 
mit the  Congress  to  determine  on  the  basis 
of  actual  experience  whether  changes  In  a 
wiretapping  law  are  necessary,  luid.  if  so. 
to  what  extent. 

Second,  the  knowledge  that  applications 
and  orders  must  be  reported  will  of  Itself 
tend  to  deter  abuses  of  the  Um.t^d  wiretap- 
ping authority  available  tmder  .S    1495 

I  was  very  pleased  in  reading  the  state- 
ment of  the  A.isistant  .\ttorney  General, 
CrimlnfU  Division.  Mr  Herbert  J  Miller.  Jr  . 
representme  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce  be- 
fore this  .subcommittee,  to  learn  that  with 
one  major  exception  the  Department  favors 


the  general  tenor  of  S.  1495  The  major 
exception,  of  course,  is  that  unlike  S.  1495. 
the  Department  of  Justice  favors  leaving 
State  wiretapping  laws  entirely  to  the  States. 

I  personally  feel  that  such  wholesale  ab- 
dication is  Improper  and  that  any  Federal 
legislation  on  wiretapping  must  pre.'.rijt>e 
as  a  matter  of  Federal  law  the  minimum 
standards  to  which  all  State  wiretapping 
laws  must  adhere.  I  say  this  because  the 
telephone  is  today  a  most  vital  form  of  com- 
munication between  individuals  residing 
in  diflerent  States;  we  need  no  statistics  to 
establish  this. 

In  my  view  the  heavy  interstate  character 
of  telephone  communication  makes  it  not 
only  constitutionally  permissible,  taut  as  a 
matter  of  policy  essentially  wise  that  Fed- 
eral law  set  the  pattern  for  Stale  wiretapping 
laws  If  my  basic  philosophy  is  sound,  as  1 
feel  it  Is.  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what 
minimum  standards  Federal  law  should  Im- 
jxise  on  State  wiretapping  laws. 

S.  1495  would  prescribe  four  limitations 
on  the  States : 

First,  that  a  State  may  permit  wiretapping 
only  for  the  felonies  of  murder  kidnaping. 
extortion,  bribery,  and  gambling  and  for 
felonious  violations  of  State   narcotics  laws. 

Second,  within  these  categories  only  a 
State  court  may  authorize  wiretapping. 

Third,  that  the  controls  over  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  the  Federal  courts 
with  regard  to  the  minimum  contents  of  an 
application  for  a  wiretapping  order,  the 
standards  for  court  review  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  minimum  contents  of  any  re- 
sulting order  shall  apply  equally  to  State 
oJBcers  and  courts. 

Fourth,  that  the  State  courts  mvist  report 
all  wiretapping  applications  and  orders  to 
the  Administrative  OflSce  of  the  US  courts, 
the  collecting  office  under  S.  1495  for  such 
information. 

I  had  initially  intended  a  fifth  standard 
limiting  the  State  law  enforcement  officers 
who  may  authorize  application,  or  them- 
selves apply,  for  a  wiretapping  order,  but  this 
was  abandoned  because  of  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  writing  a  precise  standard  that 
would  at  the  same  time  reflect  the  differences 
among  the  50  States  in  their  law  enforce- 
ment systems 

I  need  hardly  add  that  beyond  the  four 
limitations  I  have  outlined  State  law  may 
impose  even  more  stringent  limitations,  or 
may  ban  wiretapping  altogether  But  I  be- 
lieve that  these  four  limitatk^ns  or  variants 
of  them,  are  essential  if  the  Congress  is  to 
discharge  its  constitutional  duty  of  reevi- 
lating  commerce  among  the  se\eral  States 

I  have  never  regarded  S  1495  as  the  final 
answer  in  the  held  ol  wiretapping  to  the 
serious  problem  of  achieving  a  balance  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  individual  to  privacy 
and  the  need  of  society  to  protect  itself 
against  serious  criminal  activity 

I  am  sure  that  no  single  draftsman  of  a 
bill  such  as  S  1495  ran  evaluate  all  the 
facets  of  this  problem. 

And  so.  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  believe  that  these  hearings 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  I  have 
read  much  of  the  testimony  and  have  bene- 
fited from  it.  even  when  I  have  disagreed 
And  wiiile  I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
my  view  that  the  approacli  of  .S  1495  is  the 
wi.sesi  course  for  any  Federal  wiretapping 
legislation,  I  must  credit  the  previous  testi- 
mony for  having  suggested  to  me  areas  in 
which  S  1495  might  be  refined.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  notable  areas : 

1  Page  6  line  12  and  F>age  8,  lines  13-14 
I  Initially  suggest  that  the  term  "probable 
cause  for  belief  be  substituted  for  the  term 
"reasonable  ground  for  belief"  In  sections 
4(a)  and  4(d).  This  change  would  conform 
the  standards  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  courts  would  review  appli- 
cations for  wiretapping  authorization  more 
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nearly  with   those  of  the  traditional  search 
warrant. 

2.  Page  7,  lines  10  13:  I  am  of  the  view 
that  tiie  list  of  Federal  crimes  for  which 
section  4(b)  i2)  would  permit  wiretapping  is 
sufficiently  explicit  when  carefully  read 
against  the  United  States  Code  Howe'.er. 
to  meet  the  fear  of  some  critics  that  the 
list  may  be  extended  by  Judicial  interpre- 
tation, I  suggest;  that  the  Federal  crimes  f'.;r 
which  wireU^pplng  may  be  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 4(b)  i2(  be  listed  by  title  ar.d  chapter  or 
eection  in  the  Code. 

3.  Page  a.  line  2:  In  order  to  prevent  any 
Inference  that  crimes  tangential  to  those 
listed  by  section  4iC)  are  inrluded  within 
the  scc'pe  of  that  subsection,  I  suggest  that 
the  words  "which  involves  '  be  deleted  and  a 
word  cr  words  not  open  to  this  Inference  be 
substituted  therefor. 

4.  Page  11.  lines  13-17:  I  suggest  that 
section  5(bi  be  revised  to  limit  the  dlvui- 
gence  .^f  the  contents  of  a  tapped  communi- 
cation under  that  subsection  to  divulgence  in 
a  crin". mal  action  fnr  the  otTense  for  which 
the  wiretapping  had  been  authorized. 

I  am  certain  that  the  subcr  mmittee  will 
give  these  refinements,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
concept  of  limited,  controlled  wiretapping, 
the  most  careful  consideration. 


NATURAL  GAS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
BARROW,  AMERICA  S  NORTHERN- 
MOST OUTPOST:  AN  ESKIMO 
SPE-AKS  OUT  ON  -NEEDLESS 
MISERY- 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  able  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  BartlettI  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2020. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  which  would 
enable  the  Depart^nent  of  the  Navy  to 
sell  n.atural  gas  from  gas  fields  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  located  in 
northern  Alaska,  to  native  citi7ens  of  the 
area.  This  measure  is  desperately 
needed  to  remedy  an  inexcusable  situa- 
tion in  which  there  are  numerous  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  suffering  seriously  from 
lack  of  adequate  heat  in  their  livin? 
quart'-is  although  practically  livins  on 
top  of  a  rich  reserve  of  natural  gas  which 
coulc'  ,;rov-idi  relief  for  their  plight. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  las.  Jonah  Bilo,  long  a  resident 
of  Alaska's  Arctic,  describing  the  suffer- 
ing of  people  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
heat  for  their  homes  in  a  way  which,  I 
believe,  is  more  convincing  than  any- 
thing I  could  add. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bilo's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  r2marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

F.\iHB.\N-Ks,  AlasK-v.  Ja'^.'ua'-'j  7,  1960. 
Hon.  Senator  Grl"enixg. 

U.S.    Senator    from    Ala.ska.     Senate     OJlce 
Buildirg.  Wa.-ih:igton,  DC. 

HoNC'R.\Bi.E  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
plead  for  your  help  to  get  natural  gas  for 
people  at  Barrow.  I  know  you  are  doing  all 
you  can,  anc  we,  the  people  who  know  what 
a  cold  house  means,  appreciate  It.  At  Bar- 
row, the  cost  of  fuel  Is  secondary  The  need 
f'-r  gas  Is  urgently  needed  as  I  will  attempt 
to  point  ou  why.  I'll  attempt  to  point  out 
why  111  have  to  call  the  existing  recrula- 
tlona  the  "regulations  for  misery"  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States 

Perhaps,  sir.  If  I  use  the  first  persrn,  as 
an  example,  you  will  understand  why  I 
chooee  to  call  the  existing  regulation  which 


bans  the  use  of  natu.-al  gas  to  the  citizens 
of  Barrow,  a  regulation  for  misery.  Here 
is  what  hapf>ens  when  there  Is  no  fuel  to 
burn  in  a  house,  as  I  l.ved  It.  It  is  typical  of 
any  house  at  Barrow. 

I  am  an  Eskimo,  born  at  Point  Hope  in  the 
year  1925.  In  those  d.iys  the  arctic  fox  com- 
manded a  good  price.  :iomethlng  like  tSOO  for 
a  single  pelt.  So,  dad  took  the  family  to  the 
northeastern  coast  of  .\laska.  where  foxes  are 
numerous  and  trapj)ers  fewer.  And,  our 
source  of  fuel  was  driftwood  washed  in  along 
the  Arctic  coast  during  the  summer  months, 
which  was  soon  depleted  as  there  were  other 
trappers  along  the  coast.  So,  dad  took  us  on 
to  Barrow  In  hopes  Df  spending  an  easier 
winter.  It  was  easle-  than  what  It  might 
have  been,  had  we  sp<  nt  it  elsewhere. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  was  beginning 
to  get  conscious  of  the  world  around  me 
We  were  living  In  a  frame  hotise.  which  did 
not  have  Insulation,  as  Insulation  was  un- 
known at  that  time.  There  were  four  of  us 
kids  and,  of  course,  dad,  as  mom  passed  away 
a  summer  before.  It  seems  to  me  Ive  never 
spent  a  colder  winter  I  remember  my  old- 
est sister,  having  to  stay  home  from  school, 
while  Dad  was  out  hunting  or  combing  the 
beaches  for  wood,  taking  care  of  us.  If  dad 
was  lucky  enough  to  bag  a  seal,  my  sister 
kept  the  fire  In  the  stove  going  by  burning 
seal  blubber  and  a  piece  of  sod.  sod  to  give 
sustenance  to  seal  oil  so  the  Sre  wouldn't  go 
out  when  the  seal  oil  burnt  out.  If  there 
'yas  no  seal  as  happened  often,  she'd  keep 
the  stove  going  to  get  some  heat  But,  It 
didn't  give  much  heat  at  40  below  In  an 
uninsulated  house.  So  she'd  take  her  parka, 
warming  us  In  tiu"n,  and  In  the  meantime 
warming  our  hands  by  holding  them  In  hers, 
when  hers  got  too  cold,  she'd  warm  them  by 
breathing  and  blowing  on  them,  a  trick  we 
younger  ones  soon  picked  up.  And.  such  was 
life  In  those  days,  and  we  stirvlved. 

After  a  hitch  In  the  Army,  I  went  back  to 
B  .-row  to  work  for  .Arctic  contractors,  who 
were  doing  oil  exploration  work  for  the 
Navy.  There  was  a  lot  of  Improvement  In 
living  conditions.  The  houses  had  Insula- 
tion; there  were  oil  stoves  and  coal  stoves, 
but  the  heck  of  It  Is.  the  stove  oil  seldom 
lasts  until  January.  And,  the  coal  miner 
doesn't  start  freighting  his  coal  until  De- 
cember. He  has  to  haul  It  In  by  "cats."  most 
of  the  time  In  almost  lmp>osslble  elements. 
The  temperature  would  be  around  40  below 
with  blowing  snow  or  blizzard  so  bad  you 
can't  see  20  feet  in  any  direction.  Often  his 
equipment  breaks  down  and  he  has  to  walk 
miles  in  cold  weather  to  the  village  In  order 
to  send  for  parts  from  Fairbanks.  And,  he 
has  to  wait  in  frustration,  while  his  parts 
are  being  flown  In  from  Fairbanks.  He 
knows  there  are  cold  houses  at  the  village, 
not  due  to  lack  of  money.  He  knows  well 
what  cold  hoxises  mean.  He  has  kids  of  his 
own. 

I  cannot  put  into  x^ords  how  It  feels  to 
hear  a  child  cry  and  nee  her  shiver  uncon- 
trollably in  a  house.  Up  there.  It  is  common 
to  be  awakened  by  a  child  crying  because 
her  hands  are  cold,  so  cold  that  It  actually 
makes  you  Jump  Just  to  touch  them.  Only 
those  of  us,  whose  houses  have  been  so  cold, 
can  begin  to  fathom  how  much  throbbing 
and  pain  In  fingertip*  can  result  when  the 
hands  are  beginning  to  get  warm  again. 
And,  a  child  cannot  understand  why  her 
hands  are  hurting  sfi.  All  she  can  do  Is 
cry,  and  look  at  you  with  tearful  eyes,  plead- 
ing eyes,  as  only  a  hel{iless  child  can.  I  can- 
not help  but  get  emotionally  upset  to  see 
an  Innocent  child's  eyes  looking  at  me  so 
tearful  and  so  very  pitiful,  because  they 
are   cold. 

So,  sir,  you  can  sec  why  I  choose  to  call 
the  existir.g  regulatlo  is  which  ban  the  peo- 
ple from  using  their  own  natural  resource* 
"the  regulations  of  m.sery  "  And.  I  am  sure 
that    every    American    citizen    will    feel    the 


same   way,   once   they  know   the   real   story 
behind  the  word  "cold" 

■Whpr.  I  wa.«  i  kid.  the  coid  was  a  neces- 
sary mlserv  It  was  something  we  dreaded. 
but  learned  Vi  tJike  as  soon  as  we  learned 
our  parents  did  their  best.  But,  today,  with 
so  much  fuel  on  hand,  I  or  anybody  can't 
begin  to  understand  why  the  people  at 
Barrow  have  to  suffer  such  misery,  both 
physically  and  emotionally,  especially  when 
rules  are  made  by  people  who  try  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering 

I  remain  very  respectftil  servant. 

Jonah    Bilo. 


THE  RED   MEIN   KAMPF 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
invite  attention  to  a  timely  article  en- 
titled "The  Red  Mein  Kampf."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  on  June  7,  1961.  It  is  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  how  to  meet  it 
most  effectively  today.  It  is  presented  in 
paid  space  as  a  public  service  by  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp. 

History  teaches  that  man  always  pays 
a  great  price  for  human  liberty  and  that 
a  true  democracy  is  safeguarded  only  in 
proportion  to  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
interest  of  its  citizens. 

By  this  measure.  Mr  A.  N.  Spanel. 
founder  of  the  coiporation  and  author  of 
the  article,  has  shown  himself  to  be  not 
only  an  exemplary  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try but  also  of  the  whole  free  world.  It 
is  equally  hearteiiing  to  see  a  company 
concerning  itself  at  such  great  cost  and 
for  so  long,  in  the  public  interest.  They 
deserve  much  more  than  praise. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  by  Mr  A.  N.  Spanel 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  on  June  7.  1981.  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Concressionai. 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Red  Mein  Kampv 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel) 

The  show  in  Vienna  is  over.  Now  let's 
hope  that  no  one  turns  It  Into  another  spirit. 

We  have  paid  too  high  a  price  for  these 
intoxicating  "spirits" — the  spirit  of  Yalta,  ol 
Geneva,  of  Camp  David.  Each  has  caused  xia 
to  see  pink  elephants  of  relaxed  tensions, 
and  other  mirages  in  the  desert  of  our  con- 
fusions. And  each  time  the  Kremlin,  stone 
sober  and  Intent  on  Its  mischievous  business 
as  usual,  has  made  the  most  of  our  hang- 
overs of  wishful  hoping,  thereby  gaining  more 
power  and   more  empire. 

So  it's  about  time  we  swore  off  the  stuff 
and  confronted  the  grim  realities.  Regard- 
less of  what  transpired  in  the  personal  dia- 
logues between  President  Kennedy  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  "the  war  called  peace  " 
will  go  on  until  the  terrible  consequences 
are  fully  understood  and  there  is  a  final 
retxirn  to  sanity. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vienna  venture  In 
summitry.  It  la  all-Important  to  remember 
that  the  fundamentals  of  the  historic  con- 
flict between  the  two  worlds  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  words  or  slogans  or  social  amenities. 
The  Kremlin's  changes  of  tactics — Its  swings 
between  smiling  diplomacy  and  desk-thump- 
ing rage — must  not  again  blind  us  to  the 
Inflexible  objectives  of  world  communifm. 

Those  objectives  have  remained  fixed, 
whether  their  chief  spokesman  was  a  Lenin, 
a  Stalin  or  an  exuberant  Khrushchev.     They 
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have  been  spelled  out  In  all  tlie  ba*lc  Com- 
munist documents  from  1917  to  date.  They 
add  up  to  a  total  commltn  eni  to  the  con- 
quest and  burial  of  the  freed  *m.  the  mor.Uity, 
the  human  dignity  and  the  spiritual  \.ilue6 
by  which  the  Western   World  lives. 

This,  In  essence,  wiis  the  point  made  bril- 
liantly by  one  of  our  ables'  Journalists.  Mr, 
RoBcoe  Druramond,  In  a  ri-cent  column  In 
the  Washington  Poet  when  he  wrote: 

"The  place  to  examine  Soviet  objectives  Is 
not  In  the  face  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  but 
the  face  of  Communist  dogma  and  practice. 
Theae  objectives  have  not  changed  an  lota 
from  Lenin  to  Stalin  to  Khrvishchev.  and  are 
exjvjunded  in  the  Moscow  -nanlfesto  of  De- 
cember 1960.  as  openly  as  Hitler's  plans  In 
Meln  Kampf."  Signed  by  tl  e  representatives 
of  81  Communist  Parties,  it  represents  the 
declared  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China." 

The  manifesto  makes  it  clear — that  wars 
of  national  liberation — as  la  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam— are  sacred  wars.  Just  flable  and  desir- 
able, never  to  be  considered  ended  until  they 
have  brought  Communist  nglmes 

That  any  non-Communist  regime  Is  auto- 
matically Illegitimate  and  t.ierefore  fair  prey 
to  Communist  attack  of  all  kinds. 

That  peaceful  coexistence  means  that  the 
West  must  not  Join  In  defending  any  coun- 
try against  Communist  atUick  and  must  not 
help  any  country  which  hai.  temporarily  lost 
Its  Independence  to  Communist  attack. 

When,  for  tactical  reai.ons,  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's words  and  music  may  vary  from  the 
Moscow  manifesto,  the  onlj  safe  course  Is  to 
remember  the  Moscow  mar  Ifesto.  no  matter 
how  Jovial  Mr    K    seems  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Drummoiid  then  wen.  on  to  express  his 
certainty  that  Khrushchev  will  be  unim- 
pressed and  uninfluenced  by  what  our  Presi- 
dent says,  because  the  Sc^  lets  respect  only 
power  and  the  will  to  use  It.  If  Mr  Ken- 
nedy wants  to  leave  no  doubts  as  to  American 
determination  to  resist  Communist  expan- 
slon.  "the  only  way  to  ma'te  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Premier  is  not  by  strong  wordb  but 
by  demonstrating  the  powor  and  the  wUl  to 
resist." 

Though  Mr  Drummond  v  as  writing  shortly 
before  the  Vienna  confrc  ntatlon,  nothing 
happened  there  to  open  his  warning  to  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  confirmed 
and  fortified. 

The  meaningful  elements  In  the  fateful 
historic  equation  are  power.  Intelligence,  de- 
termination, and  courage.  But  even  K  we 
have  these,  they  will  not  suffice  unless  they 
rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  free-world 
unity.  As  long  as  the  Wr'stern  alliance  Is 
disoriented  and  enfeebled  by  conflicting  pur- 
poses, the  Kremlin  will  continue  to  have 
the  right  of  way  In  carrying  out  Its  grand 
design  for  world  conquest. 

In  the  perspective  of  time.  Indeed,  the 
President's  meetings  with  (Jeneral  de  Gaulle 
before,  and  with  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
after,  the  exchange  of  views  with  Khru- 
shchev are  sure  to  prove  much  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  Vienna  eplso<le. 

We  are  persuaded  that  fl:st  priority.  If  we 
are  to  gain  the  Initiative  In  the  conflict  with 
communism,  must  become  the  achievement 
of  true  unity  In  our  own  badly  splintered 
world.  On  May  5.  1967,  we  wrote  in  these 
columns : 

"We  hold  In  our  hands  a  greater  deterrent 
against  the  Kremlin  menac*  than  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  missiles  of  global  range.  Its 
name  is  TJnlty,'  free-worll  unity  of  pur- 
pose, geared  to  a  renewed  confidence  In 
Western  civilization." 

The  need  for  that  all-lm  Jortant  deterrent 
is  more  urgent  than  ever  before.  Serious 
divisions  within  the  coalition  of  free  na- 
tions, more  than  anything  else,  embolden 
the  Kremlin  to  drive  more  confidently  and 
more  recklessly  toward  its  goals  of  world 
dominion. 


All  this  Is  explicit  in  the  Moscow  equiva- 
lenu  of  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf  •"  As  loiig  as 
we  •  J  our  emotions  and  our  policies  to 
Mc»  vjw's  temiKirary  tactics  and  siugans.  we 
are  coi.demned  t.<  remain  victims  of  decep- 
tion and  sf If-deopption  Red  leaders  from 
Lenin  to  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Ts^e-tung 
have  spoken  bluntly  abotit  their  mam  ad- 
vantage, namely  the  "contradictions  m  the 
camp  of  the  Imperialists  "  It  is  within  our 
power  to  cancel  out  those  contradictions  and 
confront  the  monolithic  enemy  uith  a  volun- 
tary but  resolute  unity  of  our  own. 

Our  way  of  Ufe,  yes.  survival  and  growth 
of  the  whole  world  depends  on  It. 


UNIFORM    FEDERAL    'HMBER    MAN- 
AGEMENT PRACTICES 

Mi-s.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President,  in 
1955  and  1956.  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Aflair.s  Committee  under  the 
chairman-ship  of  the  late  Senator  James 
E.  Murray,  of  Montana,  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  Federal  timber  sales 
r>olicies.  The  people  of  Oregon  had  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  hearings  because 
we  had  three  Federal  agencies  man- 
aping  timberland  in  our  State  and  their 
policies  and  activities  were  not  well  co- 
ordinated. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  thorough 
review  of  means  for  improving  forest 
management  within  the  extensive  hold- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government.  As  I 
recall,  some  60  recommendations  were 
made  and  they  covered  all  aspects  of  for- 
est pyolicy  and  program.  Therefore,  a 
was  with  interest  that  I  noticed  that  on 
May  31  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
announced  adoption  of  a  course  to  bring 
their  timber  sale  practices  Into  closer 
uniformity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Departments'  release  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Unitohm  Timbck  Man.^gement  Practicis 

Adopted 

(Joint  release  by  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Department  of  the  Interior  > 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L  Free- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  today  announced  adoption  of  a  study 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  two  De- 
partments to  bring  timber  sale  practices  by 
the  two  agencies  into  closer  uniformity. 

The  two  Secretaries  noted  that  13  specific 
recommendations  are  being  adopted  The 
changes  apply  to  tlmt>er  management  in 
western  Oregon  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  the  Department  ol 
the  Interior.  Several  of  the  remmmenda- 
tlons  are  of  wider  geographic  application. 
Four  of  these  also  apply  to  certain  practices 
by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indlin  Affairs  on 
Indian  tlmberiands  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Both  Secretaries  noted  that  the  steps  being 
taken  to  reconcile  and  standardize  tlmbei- 
sale  and  management  practices  within  the 
two  E>epartments  were  In  keeplne  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  natural  resources  In  which  he 
stressed  the  necessity  for  bringing  together 
"widely  scattered  resource  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government. "  Adoption  of  the  study 
and  recommendations  follows  a  special  studv 
by  the  two  Departments. 

Among  the  study  recommendations  beini? 
adopted  are  orders  to  the  agencies  Involvecl 
to  standardize  management  plan  Inventory 


procedures,  reconcile  differences  in  determin- 
ing allowable  tlmb-..'r  cut,  and  detailed  fl^ld 
studies  looking  to  p<)86ible  uniform  adop- 
tion of  the  lr.t«rnational  one-quarter  inch 
r\i:e  and  or  cubic  foot  measurement  as  sub- 
stitute for  the  Scntaner  decimal  C  rule.  The 
latter  recommendation  deals  with  the  way 
;:.  which  the  lx.^ard-focit  vojume  of  timbtr  is 
meivsured  for  maiiapement  ir.ven'ones  of 
standing  timber   and  for  timber  sales 

Other  recommendations  Include  possib.e 
adoption  of  a  Joint  nursery  program  and 
action  to  meet  land  Jurisdictional  problems 
In  the  complicated  checkerboard  ownership 
areas  of  western  Oregon 

Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Freeman  noted 
that  the  six  national  forests  in  western  Ore- 
gon embrace  approximately  6.3  million  acres. 
From  these  lands  some  1  8  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  are  harvested  each  year  under  sus- 
tained yield  management 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  fdall  noted  that 
his  Departments  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment manages  about  2'2  million  acres  of 
Federal  lands  In  18  western  Oregon  coun- 
ties. From  these  lands  BLM  harvests  more 
than  1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  each  year 
under  sustained  yield  program 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs IS  responsible  for  some  2  1  million  acres 
of  commercially  valuable  Indian-owned  for- 
est lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Timber 
sales  from  the«e  lands  amounted  to  370  mil- 
lion board  feet  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Other  efforts  toward  uniform  practices 
would  Include  action  to  resolve  legal  dif-v 
ferences  now  existing  In  the  transfer  of  con- 
tracts, and  maintenance  of  close  liaison  on 
set-aside  tlmt>er  sales  for  small  businesses. 
In  addition,  existing  interagency  comm-.i- 
tees  in  Washington.  DC  ,  and  in  Portland, 
Oreg  .  are  to  be  strengthened  and  given  spe- 
cific resp>onsibllltles  for  further  recommen- 
dations on  uniform  timber  management 
practices. 

The  complete  text  of  the  13  summary  rec- 
ommendations Is  attached. 


CVII- 


-«16 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1.  The  agencies  will  continue  adherence 
to  the  established  management  objective  of 
producing  sawtlmber  as  the  main  pioduct  of 
timber  harvest  cutting. 

2.  The  agencies  are  to  obtain  standardiza- 
tion of  management  plan  Inventory  proce- 
dures. 

3.  The  agencies  are  to  reconcile  significant 
procedural  differences  In  determining  allow- 
able cut. 

4.  The  Interagency  Timber  Appraisal  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  continued  as  a  means  of 
progressing  toward  elimination  of  timber 
appraisal  differences. 

5.  The  agencies  will  consider  the  need  f-r 
acting  in  unison  when  making  any  changes 
In  bidding  methods. 

6  The  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  confer 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  the  legal 
differences  now  existing  in  the  transfer  of 
contracts. 

7.  Both  agencies  will  maintain  close 
liaison  with  respect  to  the  set -aside  sale  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  carefully  considered  common  policies 
will  be  followed. 

8.  The  agencies  will  explore  the  need  for 
a  Joint  nursery  program. 

9.  The  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  institute  Jointly  a  program  aimed 
at  providing  for  the  uniform  measurement 
of  timber  for  management  inventory  and  for 
sales. 

10.  The  two  Departments  •will  coUatKsrate 
on  development  of  a  uniform  timber  tres- 
pass bill  and  regulations. 

11.  Both  agencies  are  to  consider  and  rec- 
ommend action  to  meet  certain  land  Juris- 
dictional problems.         , 
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12.  The  existing  interagency  committees 
i  1  Washington,  D.C  ,  and  in  Portland.  Oreg  . 
are  to  be  strengthened  and  given  speclflc  re- 
sponsibilities for  recommending  uniformity 
of  tim'oer  management  practices 

13.  The  offices  of  both  agencies  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  will  establish  the  same  arrange- 
ment for  exchanging  manual  and  handbook 
material  and  all  amendments  thereto  as  Is 
presently  in  effect  between  both  agencies  m 
w.ishi)igton    DC. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
my  appraisal  is  that  by  and  large  what 
the  Departments  have  done  is  agree  to 
do  more  about  agreeing.  I  say  this  not 
in  derogation  but  simply  because  in  vir- 
tually each  of  the  13  points  cited  one 
finds  these  phrases;  The  agencies  are 
to  obtain."  "the  agencies  are  to  recc*i- 
cile.  ■  "the  committee  is  to  be  continued," 
the  agencies  will  consider  the  need  for 
action  in  unison."  and  "the  agencie.s  will 
explore." 

I  think  it  fine  that  the  two  Secretaries 
are  proceeding  to  work  together.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  will  shortly  see 
announcements  indicating  that  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  in  the  substan- 
tive areas  where  illogical  divergencie.';  in 
EKDlicy  and  program  may  exist. 


HASTE  SAVES  WASTE 

Mr.s,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
our  national  heritage  of  scenic  wonders 
may  be  lost  unless  this  Congress  acts 
soon  on  the  various  proposals  to  es- 
tablish additional  National  Parks.  As 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  Leader  put 
it. 

Places  like  these  j  the  proposed  parks! 
with  their  natural  beauties  and  advantages 
cannot  be  saved  at  the  Governments  leisure 
There  is  only  one  of  each  ;\nd  when  its  gone, 
it  is  gone 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Preserving  Our  National 
Parks"  and  authored  by  William  E 
Bohn.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

Presehvtng  Our  Nation.\l  Parks 
(By  William  E    Bohn) 

Why  In  the  world  I  have  never  heard  about 
or  subscr;bed  to  the  National  Parks  maga- 
zine I  .shall  never  know  Advertisements  by 
the  dozen  for  weekly  and  monthly  Journals 
have  been  cluttering  up  my  mailbox  for 
years  But  until  a  couple  of  months  ago 
I  had  never  received  a  single  come-on  from 
the  organ  of  the  National  Parks  Association 

I  subscribed  immediately  and  have  since 
received  the  numbers  for  April  and  May 
It  Is  a  beautiful  magazine,  only  20  pa^e.s 
thick  because  it  contains  practically  no  ad- 
vertising. Yet.  It  is  filled  with  much  valu- 
able information  about  our  national  pvarks, 
3,  subject  I  really  care  about. 

The  national  park  system  is  operated  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  The  Service 
us  probably  run  about  as  well  as  any  dep^art- 
ment  of  any  government  ever  was  Conrad 
L  Wirth.  Its  Director,  is  a  first-class  public 
administrator  We  are  fortunate,  too.  to 
have  m  the  Kennedy  administration  Stewart 
L  Udall,  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is 
an  intelUgent  and  energetic  conservation 
man  FYom  the  p<-)int  of  view  of  the  admin- 
istration of  our  national  parks,  we  seem 
to  be  entering  upon  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive  period. 


But  If  there  U  one  thine;  which  we  have 
learned  better  than  any  other,  it  is  that  no 
i^overnment  Is  ever  to  be  trusted  No  matter 
how  i?ood  your  electe  1  or  appointed  officials 
are,  you  have  to  ke-'p  forever  after  them 
There  are  .-iome  20  or  25  other  private  organ- 
izations besides  the  f.'atlonal  Parks  Ass<x:ia- 
tion  which  are  interested  in  our  birds,  beiists 
trees  and  flowers  Bi:t  the  association  seems 
to  be  closer  to  the  Service  than  any  other 
group  Tud  better  fitt?d  to  follow  up  lt«  ac- 
tivities. Criticism  is  offered  in  the  friend- 
liest and   most  constructive  way 

An  article  in  the  /.pril  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine is  about  Mission  66.  a  massive  plan 
for  a  series  of  park  improvements  to  be  made 
from  1956  66,  This  great  forward  burst. 
based  on  a  series  of  measures  passed  by 
Congress  comes  during  the  current  decade 
because  1966  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  law  that  set  up  the  Service  and  gave 
form  and  solid  substance  to  the  entire  na- 
tional park  system  The  article  suggests 
rather  p>olitely  that  better  use  might  have 
been  made  of  the  millions  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  anniversary  celebration. 
In  ijeneral.  it  says,  tc-o  much  has  been  spent 
for  roads  and  structures  and  too  little  for 
conservation  and  development  "Manage- 
ment and  protection  got  $17  million  in  the 
1960-61  budget  Construction  got  $52  mil- 
lion, and  in  addition  maintenance  and  re- 
habilitation of  physical  facilities  got  »13.- 
500,000." 

The  number  of  cxislomers  who  come  crowd- 
ing into  the  parks  continues  to  grow  In 
1960,  72  288  000  perf-ons  made  use  of  the 
parks,  monuments,  and  other  facilities  of 
the  Service  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  5 
million  over  1959  The  superintendents,  di- 
rectors, and  others  in  charge  of  these  places 
are  proud  of  their  immense  success  and  nat- 
urally want  to  Increase  ihelr  facllitle.s  with 
the  object  of  taking  better  care  of  their 
many  millions  of  customers 

But  in  the  process  flower.s  plants,  and 
trees  may  be  crushed  and  blrd.s  and  beasts 
may  be  driven  out  into  whatever  is  left  of 
the  Wilderness.  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation believe  that  we  need  something 
besides  more  space,  more  land,  more  roads, 
more  motels  and  eating  places  We  need  to 
take  stock  of  our  most  exciting  and  t>eauti- 
ful  spots — and  then  we  need  the  money.  In- 
telligence, and  tenacity  to  keep  them  in- 
crease them,  protect  them  and  nurture  them 

Into  the  lively  kettles  bubbling  In  the 
House  and  Senate  down  in  Washington  are 
going  the  greatest  lot  of  proposals  for  parks. 
monuments,  and  national  -seashores  ever 
made  m  )ur  Federal  Legislature  Just  run 
some  of  them  over  in  your  mind  the  Cape 
Cod  Seashore  :n  Massachusetts,  tlie  Oregon 
Dunes  Seashore  the  Indiana  Dunes  Seashore 
near  Chicago,  the  Padre  Island  Seashore  in 
TexHs,  and  the  Che.sapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Park  in  Maryland 

It  Is  vitally  imp<:rtant  thai  work  on  all 
cf  these  projects  begin  very  soon  Places 
like  these  with  the  r  natural  beauties  and 
advantages  cannot  l)e  sa\ed  at  the  Govern- 
ment's leisure  There  is  only  one  of  each- — 
and  when  it  is  gone,  it  is  gone  Hotels,  mo- 
tels, and  every  other  sort  of  commercial 
enterprise  are  ready  to  grab  them  Once 
they  are  built  upon  as  profitmakers  car.  and 
do  build,  that  is  the  end  The  wonder  dis- 
appears, the  price  goes  up.  and  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  rharm  for  our  descend- 
ants also  disappears  Many  such  places  have 
already  been  gobbled  up.  our  children  are 
tjeing  robbed  of  their  heritage  in  order  to 
fatten    someone's   bank   account 

Sfjme  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  doing  their  best  in  this  respect  for  the 
public  good,  others  don't  care  Tlie  lobby- 
ists are  forever  on  hand  to  represent  the 
moneymakers  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  preserve  the  parks,  but  most 


of  them  don't  know  what  is  going  on  It  Is 
up  to  intelligent  citizens  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  our  descendants. 


THE  LOGAN  ACT   IHACTORS  FOR 
CUBA 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  .  Mr  President,  on 
occasion  the  Logan  Act  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  tractors-for-prisoners 
exchange  with  Cuba  It  is  always  in- 
teresting, of  course,  to  go  back  and 
examine  the  act.  People  do  not  always 
have  time  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  code 
and  examine  the  appropriate  section. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  givmg  the 
item  in  question  proper  currency,  I  be- 
lieve I  ought  to  read  the  section  into  the 
Record  It  is  section  953.  title  18.  of 
the  19.58  edition  of  the  United  States 
Code  I  think  this  is  the  item  that 
applies: 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be.  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
t>e  fined  not  more  than  •5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agenu  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  Injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  government  or  any  of 
Its  agents  or  subjects 

I  have  read  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  so-called  Logan  Act,  which  gets  its 
name  from  the  late  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Logan  from  Kentucky,  whom  it  was 
my  pleasuie  to  know  quite  well  There 
are  many  implications  in  the  section 
Those  who  might  be  interested  can  now 
examine  it  for  themselves. 


HOUSING   LEGISLATION 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  the  hous- 
ing bill  will  be  coming  up  for  action 
immediately  after  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  is  disposed  of,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  one 
new  feature  in  the  housing  bill,  which  is 
the  40-year,  no-downpayment.  mort- 
gage provision  backed  up  by  FNMA 
purchases 

With  the  subsidized  interest  rate  in 
tlie  program,  it  is  likely  that  FNMA  pur- 
chases will  take  up  all  the  mortKages. 
because  there  will  not  be  any  interest 
shown  by  anyone  else  in  such  mortgages, 
I  merely  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
thf  Senate  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently 
said  the  P"'HA  housing  program  does  not 
cost  the  Government  any  money,  because 
the  insurance  program  has  been  in  the 
black  and  the  losses  have  not  exceeded 
the  premiums. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  overlooked 
all  the  time  is  the  fact  tliat  FNMA's  ex- 
penses have  increased  year  after  year. 
I  am  referring  to  page  74  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  hearings  on  the  housing 
bill,  which  shows  a  table  entitled  "Com- 
parative FNMA  Portfolio  and  Outstand- 
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Ing  Purchasing  Obligations  at  End  of 
1960  and  1959.  That  Uble  .shows  that 
as  of  the  end  of  last  year  the  total  port- 
folio and  contracts  of  FNMA  totaled 
$6,900  million.  What  wo  see  hero  is  a 
race  between  FNMA  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  set  which  one  will 
accumulate  the  heaviest  surpluses.  We 
now  have  an  accumulation  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  $9  billion 
We  have  nearly  $7  billion  accumulated 
in  the  FNMA  program. 

The  housing  bill,  if  :t  passes  in  its 
present  form,  will  very  substantially  in- 
crease the  portfolio.  I  point  that  out  to 
Senators  who  wonder  how  they  shall 
vote  on  the  40 -year,  no-downpayment 
provision  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Ind:ana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  will  offer  an  amerdment  to  strike 
out  that  provision,  anc  there  will  be 
other  amendments  to  modify  the  pro- 
vision if  the  Senator's  amendment  fails. 
I  believe  that  we  should  lake  a  long  look 
at  it.  In  view  of  the  viinoa';  warr.ings 
which  have  come  from  nhe  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  our  credit 
and  to  observe  fiscal  order  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Theiefore,  W'?  ought  to  take 
a  long  look  to  see  wheth.?r  we  should  ex- 
pand this  program. 

I  note  that  the  mincrity  leader  said 
j'esterday  Uiat  we  were  facing  a  deficit 
of  over  S3  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  beheve  he  said  it  would  be  $3  3  billion, 
or  something  on  that  order  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Budget  Director  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  have  advised  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Ccngress  that  the 
cash  deficit,  as  now  projected,  is  o\er  $5 
billion.  Therefore,  it  is  r.ot  only  a  budget 
deficit  of  $3  3  billion  that  we  face, 
but  ■«e  also  face  a  cash  deficit  of  more 
than  $5  billion  If  we  stopped  right  now 
adding  to  It. 

Therefore.  I  believe  S(.M'iatois  ought  to 
look  at  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  by  tiie  Senator  f ;  om  Indiana  and 
myself  and  by  the  Ser.ator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BennfttV  We  should  look  at  these 
amendnif^nts  very  carefully  to  sf^  that 
the  housing  bill  does  no:  b»?con,c  a  grop- 
ing giant  which  is  too  demanding  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

There  is  much  in  tlie  bill  which  I  sup- 
port. There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  In 
it.  I  protested  constantly,  and  I  protest 
anew,  against  an  omnibus  housing  bill 
that  takes  in  so  many  unrelated  factors 
as  the  pending  housing  bill  does. 


THE  VIENNA   CONFERENCE 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
parted for  the  Vienna  Conference.  I  said 
that  that  was  a  matter  wholly  within  his 
determination  as  the  Chief  Executive. 
I  expressed  the  hopve  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  would  make  a  ver\'  meticulous 
and  careful  and  candid  report  to  the 
country.  I  did  not  hsve  my  hopes  set 
too  hiph  with  respe<-t  tD  the  results  that 
might  be  achieved,  for  a  reason  that  is 
intrinsic  in  a  conference  of  that  kind 

Here  were  doubtless  the  two  greatest 
leaders  in  the  world,  mectin.c  where  all 
the  world  could  see.  It  was  said  that 
approximately  1.800  new.^^men  and  peo- 


ple identified  with  radio  and  TV  weif 
there  to  cover  the  Conference.  It  wa5 
essentially,  therefore,  something  of  a 
showcase.  There  was  also  the  factor  of 
a  sharp  conflict  of  ideology  between  th(' 
two  leaders.  There  was  also  the  ques- 
tion of  prestige  and  the  question  o:' 
"face."  I  believe  that  in  it^self  militates 
against  any  concession  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Those  things  must  be  kep'. 
in  mind  when  we  seek  to  evaluate  what 
might  happen. 

I  believe  that  my  hope  was  requited 
m  the  message  the  President  delivered 
to  the  countiT  last  night  He  stated 
what  he  thought  were  the  major  point; 
and  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  and 
disclosed  to  the  American  people  in  brief 
compass  virtually  everything  that  hap- 
pened. 

Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one can  quarrel  with  the  nature  of  the 
message,  or  say  that  there  was  anythini 
concealed,  because  the  whole  matter  was 
fully  and  fairly  disclosed,  and  nothing 
was  actually  negotiated 


HEARING  SCREENING  PROGRAM 
OP  THE  LOYAL  ORDER  OF  TH.S 
MOOSE  IN  PARKERSBURG,  W  VA  . 
PROVES  SUCCESSFUl^EFFORT 
WILL  BE  MADE  TO  EXTEND  IT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  an  active  and 
vigorous  supporter  of  improving  the 
economic  opportunities  and  the  physical 
and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapF>ed.  It  was  therefo:  e 
with  much  gratification  that  I  learned 
recently  of  the  joint  efforts  of  one  of  tl^^e 
great  fraternal  organizations  and  or.e 
of  our  large  electronics  manufacturc:-s 
in  identifying  and  thus  combating  the 
problem  of  a  hearing  loss. 

One  of  the  least  publicized  of  our  na- 
tional health  problems  is  spotlighted  ty 
more  than  15  million  Americans  now 
suffei'lng  a  hearing  loss. 

This  becomes  an  important  statistic 
to  our  Government,  to  industry,  and  X) 
the  average  person  when  it  Is  realized 
that  the  hard  of  hearing  number  mce 
than  those  suffering  from  heart  di-scate, 
polio,  and  tuberculosis  combined. 

For  the  majority  of  persons  expen- 
encing  a  hearing  loss  there  is  no  badge  of 
identity,  such  as  white  canes  for  tie 
blind,  or  crutches  for  the  lame.  Many 
individuals  with  impaired  hearing  wno 
resi.st  surerry  or  the  use  of  a  modern 
hearing  aid  walk  the  streets  of  lone  i- 
ness  withdrawing  from  the  busy  world 
of  sound. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  common  belief 
that  only  the  older  or  aged  people  are 
deaf,  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  Hearing 
troubles  can  develop  any  time  in  lile. 
even  before  birth. 

Recently,  the  work  of  a  national  fra- 
ternal organization  in  scieening  the 
hearing  of  children  and  adults  came  to 
my  attention  in  my  liome  State.  Tiie 
organization  was  tlic  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  the  members  of  the  local  chapter 
in  Pai-kei-sburg.  W.  Va  .  having  volun- 
teered to  conduct  a  pilot  program  of 
hearing  screening  in  their  citj*. 


The  members  of  the  Moose  became 
interested  in  the  problems  of  heanng 
when  they  discovered  that  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  go  through  school  and 
early  adult  life  without  a  heanng  test 
The  Moose  further  learned  that 
prompt  attention  to  early  ear  infections 
in  a  child  many  times  can  save  a  boy  or 
gii-l  the  handicap  of  a  hearing  lo.ss  m 
later  life. 

With  the  general  approval  of  the 
Moose  national  headquarters  in  Moose - 
heart.  111.,  the  city  growing  on  the  Ohio 
River  was  made  a  laboratory  for  a 
test  prop  ram. 

It  was  decided  the  members  of  the 
Parkersburg  Moose  would  organize  a 
civic  affairs  committee  to  offer  heanng 
screening  tests  to  the  general  public — 
both  children  and  adults — at  no  charge. 

To  .successfully  execute  the  program, 
the  Moose  orgarazation  needed  help  m 
training  volunteer  workers,  and  sought 
special  equipment  to  use  in  the  hear- 
ing screening  i^rocess, 

A  Chicago  electronic  manufacturer  of 
hearing  aids  and  testing  equipment. 
Zenith  Radio  Coit).,  volunteered  tlie 
lime  and  talents  of  its  training  execu- 
tives, and  a  t<am  of  specialists  was  dis- 
patched to  the  laboratoiT  city. 

In  a  short  time,  a  master  plan  was 
drawn.  Moose  committee  members 
ti-aincd.  and  a  program  presented  to  the 
city's  mayor  and  newspapers. 

The  response  was  gi-atifynig.  The  lo- 
cal newspapers  coopcrat-ed  to  the  ut- 
most, and  businessmen  willingly  con- 
tribute^d  radio  commercial  time  on  then 
programs  urging  citizens  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  free  hearing  screening 
tests  being  ofTercd.  The  project  began 
to  take  sliape. 

During  the  2-week  effort  last  Novem- 
ber hundreds  of  Parkersbui-g  men. 
women,  and  children  had  their  heanng 
tested  by  a  sci-ecning  device  operated  by 
volunteer  workers. 

The  results  were  interesting:  60  per- 
cent of  the  persons  screened  were  chil- 
dren: 5  percent  teenagers;  35  percent 
adults. 

The  Moose  discovered  1  in  10  needed 
further  advice  on  tlieir  heanng  from 
their  family  physician. 

The  laboratory  of  Parkersburg  yielded 
much  information  to  the  members  of 
the  fratei-nal  organization.  It  proved 
they  were  effectively  offering  a  public 
service  on  a  reg~ular  basis,  and  it  is  my 
understandiixe  that  next  year  they  in- 
tend to  cai'ry  the  pi-ogram  into  all  the 
Parkersburg  schools. 

A  full  report  on  what  happened  in 
this  spirited  West  Virginia  community 
was  sent  to  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  Moose,  where  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try' met  to  appraise  the  results  of  this 
test  run. 

I  am  happy  to  state  than  on  June 
25th.  when  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
holds  its  important  annual  convention 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  the  group  will  an- 
nounce to  several  thousaiid  delegates  the 
wholehearted  support  of  a  nationwide 
hearmg-screening  program.  This  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  by  Earle  W 
Horton,  Moose  director  of  civic  affairs, 
who     has     molded     the     Parkersburg, 
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W.  Va..  test  into  a  full-fledged  hearing 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  Horton  will  explain  that  the 
Moose  of  America  hope  to  save  children 
with  an  inner  ear  infection  the  handicap 
of  a  hearing  loss  later  in  life,  and  that 
screenings  can  help  detect  this  type  of 
hearing  loss.  Mr.  Horton  will  also  re- 
veal that  the  Moose  will  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  having  everyone's  hear- 
ing tested  on  a  regular  basis. 

Of  special  interest  to  me.  as  a  Senator 
of  the  on-the-move  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Horton  will  pay  tribute  to  all 
the  Parkersburg  volunteers.  I  wish  to 
do  so  in  this  manner  today,  for  their 
cooperation,  vision,  and  awareness  of 
this  serious  national  health  problem. 

It  is  a  genuine  privilege,  therefore,  to 
commend  my  neighbors  and  friends  and 
wish  them  continued  success  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Elkins  W  Va  )  lodge 
in  my  home  city,  and  am  conscious  of 
the  activities  there,  in  our  State,  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  which  have 
proven  this  organization  of  men — and 
the  auxiliary  of  women — to  be  alert  and 
helpful  in  progr-ams  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members  and  their  famihe.s  In  a 
broader  sense,  however,  the  country  \r\A 
its  citizens  are  aided  and  .'Strengthened 
This  specific  undertaking  embraces  an 
important  service  to  the  Nation,  and  the 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.  has  given  its  public 
spirited  contribution  of  technical  equip- 
ment and  trained  personnel  in  a  worthy 
endeavor. 


THE   FREEMAN   FARM   PLAN 

Mr.    HRUSKA.      Mr     President,    the 
Freeman  farm  plan  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  over  the  past  several  weeks 
It  has  been  widely  written  and  spoken 
about  throughout  the  country 

It  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  containing 
over  75  printed  pages  Thf^re  is  no  part 
of  the  agricultural  or  farm  subject  into 
which  it  does  not  go. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  go  into  detail  about  the  many  claims 
of  merit  made  by  its  advocates,  nor  the 
many  criticisms  made  by  its  enemies 
But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  plan  which 
is  receiving  top-billing  in  so  many  of  the 
publicity  pieces  on  it,  that  wide  atten- 
tion has  been  accorded  to  it  Such  wide 
attention  is  clearly  deserved,  when  a 
little  thought  is  devoted  to  the  point 
And  questions  arise  in  one  s  mind  when 
he  does  so. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  comments  as  to 
how  the  plan  would  work,  the  methods 
used  to  get  it  into  action 

STEP-BY-STEP   PROCEDURE  TO   SET    UP    .NEW    f  ,\RM 
PL.*NS 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June 
12,  1961.  sets  forth  the  step-by-step  pro- 
cedure provided  in  th'^  bill  to  .set  up  new 
farm  plans,  as  follows 

1  Farmers  producing  any  con\modity 
could  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tu  .=iet  up  a  plan  for  production  and  market- 
ing of  that  commodity. 

2.  The  Secretary  would  select  a  commit- 
tee of  farmers  to  recommend  a  plan  for  the 
commodity  The  committee  would  be  se- 
lected from  people  nominated  by  farmer- 
elected  county  committees  in  areas  produc- 
ir.g  the  commodity.  A  consumer  represer.fa- 
tr.e  would  be  named  to   the  committee 


3  This  "commodity  advisory  committee' 
would  recommend  a  plan  based  on  one  or 
more  of  a  variety  of  methods  provided  in 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  These  Include 
controls  based  on  acres,  or  on  quotas  la 
pounds,  bushels,  and  bales  Other  methods: 
price-supp<jrt  loans.  Incentive  payments 
Government  buying  to  firm  market  prices. 
M.irketlng  orders,  such  ivs  those  now  U8«d 
to  regulate  supplies  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  in  many  areas,  would  be  author- 
ized on  a  broader  scale  So  would  "produc- 
tion payments  "  by  which  farmers  are  reim- 
bursed if  the  price  of  a  product  falls  below 
a  certain  level, 

4  After  getting  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  draft  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  Ckjngress 

5.  If  Congress  did  not  veto  the  plan  within 
60  days,  and  the  President  approved,  the 
plan  would  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  farmers  producing  the  commodity  If 
approved  by  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers voting,  the  plan  would  go  into  effect. 

As  to  these  steps,  how  they  would  be 
taken  and  their  results,  the  views  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman  are  then  outlined  in  the 
article,  m  part,  as  follows: 

I  urge  you  to  note  these  Important  {XJlnts 

The  democratic  procedures:  Farmer- 
elected  advisory  conunlttces  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  consider  and  recommend 
individual   commodity   programs 

The  safeguards  Consumer  representatives 
participate — review  by  the  Congress  appro- 
val by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 

Note  that  the  bill  establishes  agricultural 
procedures,  not  programs.  The  democratic 
process  Is  called  into  play  at  every  stage  It 
would  mean  less,  not  more.  Government  in 
agriculture  The  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
initiate  programs  will  be  diminished,  rather 
than  expanded 

Mr  President,  the  procedures  provided 
in  S  1643  are  not  democratic  Nor  is 
the  democratic  process  called  into  play 

Consider  these  points  which  are 
clearly    seen    in    provisions   of    the    bill; 

No  provision  is  made  for  commodity 
producers  of  any  commodity  to  take  the 
initiative  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
the  farmer  advisory  committee  The 
Secretary  determines  this. 

The  Secretary  would  set  the  terms  of 
ofSce  He  would  conduct  the  nomination 
and  -selection  process 

He  would  name  the  appropriate  farm 
organizations  from  which  to  select  one- 
third    of    the   advisory   committee. 

He  would  set  the  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  and  determine  the 
areas  from  which  they  come. 

They  would  sei-ve  at  his  pleasure.  He 
would  be  able  to  limit  the  committee 
functions  He  could  dissolve  the  com- 
mittee any  time  he  wished 

How  democratic  is  a  process  which 
embraces  such  powers  of  a  Secretary'' 

POWER    OF    SECRETARY    LS    INCRE.ASED 

The  ^Secretary's  statements  that  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  would  be  dimin- 
ished rather  than  expanded  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken'  He  went  through  title  I  only 
ot  the  bill  S  1643  to  find  and  list  23 
grants  of  new  authority  which  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  able  to  exercise  for  the 
first  time  if  the  bill  is  enacted  They 
include  the  following: 

Li.ST  OF  New  Authority  Grants  U.nder  .=?    164.3 

1.     Develop     national     marketing     orders, 

without   a   public   hearing,  for  any   agricul- 


tural  commodity.      Under   such    orders,   the 
.Secretary   could: 

lai  Administer  national  orders  on  a  re- 
gional b*VSl3 

(b)  Include  volume  controls 

(c)  Select  base  i>erlc>ds  for  production  ad- 
justment 

id)  Set  quotas  in  terms  of  acres,  produc- 
tion units  or  commodity  units. 

(e)  Establish  minimum  allotments 

(f)  Establish  voting  eligibility. 

(g)  Regulate  marketing  by  grade,  size, 
pack,  and  container. 

(h)  Include  mandatory  checkoffs  for  pro- 
motional advertising 

(1)   Imp>ose  civil  penalties  on  producers 

(J)  Refuse  a  hearing  on  an  app>eal  by  a 
producer 

(k)  Require  a  producer  to  sell  to  a  par- 
ticular handler 

(U  Continue  an  order  even  though  a  ma- 
jority of   producers  favored  Its  termination 

2  Develop  marketing  quota  programs  for 
any  agricultural  conunodlty,  whenever  the 
total  supply  exceeded  normal  supply  Under 
such   quota  programs,   the   Secretary   could: 

(a)  Set  quotas  In  terms  of  acres,  produc- 
tion units,  or  commodity  units. 

(b)  Adjust  national  marketing  quotas 
practically  at  wUl. 

(c)  Adjust  farm  marketing  quotas  prac- 
tically at  will. 

(d)  Establish    voting   eligibility 

(e)  Establish  minimum  allotments  and 
abolish  present  ones. 

(f)  Provide  for  transfer  of  allotments  on 
any  commodity  by  any  method 

3  Include  the  following  In  price-support 
prograjns : 

^a)    Direct  payments 

(b)  Incentive  payments. 

(c)  Diversion  pajrmenta.  based  upon  spe- 
clf\c  authority. 

(d)  Limitation  on  price  supports  to  any 
one  producer,  based  upon  specific  authority. 

ie»  Require  compliance  with  conservation 
practices,  based  upon  specific  authority 

Under  these  facts,  this  question  surely 
can  well  be  asked:  Is  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  greater  or  less  under  S   1643?" 

The  burden  is  on  the  Secretary  to 
an.swer  that  one. 


ORDER  OF  BU.SINESS 

Thf  PRE.'^IDINCi  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr  MAN.=;FIEU)  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business. 
S  1922,  the  housing  bill,  be  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate 

The  PRE.SIDI.NG  OFFICER  That 
bill  is  the  pending  business. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIE.S  APPROPl^IA- 
Tir)NS      19^2 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S  1922.  the 
housing  bill,  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  265,  H.R. 
6345,  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  for  1962 

I  make  the  request  notwithstanding 
the  previous  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment entered  into,  with  the  proviso  that 
if  my  present  request  is  agreed  to.  the 
unammous-consent  agreement  affecting 
the  hou.sing  bill  will  go  into  effect  on  the 
completion  of  action  on  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  does  that  permit  for  di.scu.ssion^ 

Mr    DIRKSEN      There  is  no  limit. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFPTCER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<HR  6345 1  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1962,   and   for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
•ak  unanimoue  consent  that  the  order 
for  ttW  QQOnmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BITREAU    or     INDIAN     AFTAIRS 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President, 
frequently  we  hear  criticism  by  the 
American  people  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  does  not  render  much  as- 
sistance to  the  Indians,  totaling  some 
350.000,  who  live  on  the  reservations. 
Often  I  receive  mail  from  my  own  State 
of  Idaho,  which  has  a  large  Indian  pop- 
ulation, alleging  that  Congress  is  parsi- 
monious in  allocating  funds  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  report  on  the  appropriation  bill 
now  before  the  Senate*  shows  that  the 
total  amount  provided  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  exclusive  of  tribal 
funds,  is  $163,481,000,  or  an  increase  of 
$37,295,000  over  the  1961  appropriation. 

Tlien  the  total  a.nount  provided  for 
the  Pubhc  Health  Service  for  Indians 
exclusively,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  is 
$63,875,000,  or  an  increase  of  $3  890,000 
This  makes  a  total  increase  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  these  two  pro- 
grams of  about  $41  million. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
created  in  1789,  172  years  ago  For 
many  years,  the  appropriations  for  this 
agency  have  been  increasing  materially. 
Yet  the  status  of  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations  indicates  that  they  are 
making  little  progress  toward  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
American  people,  which  is  the  full  inte- 
gration of  the  Indians  as  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  table, 
which  was  prepared  at  my  request,  show- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  years  from 
1948  through  1961  In  1948,  which  was 
only  13  years  ago.  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
$39,806,530.  or  approximately  $2  million 
less  than  the  increa.se  in  the  budt:et  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs  for  the  com- 
ing year  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 


It  is  significant  that  in  the  years  since 
1948  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  have 
been  increasing  very  rapidly  From 
$39800,000  in  1948,  the  appropriation 
has  increased  to  about  $227  million  this 
year  For  the  350,000  Indians  who  live 
on  the  reservations,  this  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $650  per  capita.  Thus  we 
are  appropriating  for  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  $650  for 
every  Indian  man,  woman,  and  child. 

It  is  also  significant  to  obsei"ve  that 
currently  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  almost  17.000  employee.^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  increase 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  from  1948  through  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Appropriations,  BtmEAu  of  Indian  Affairs 
Funds  for  fiscal  years  1948-61  • 


Fiscal  year 

AU  other 

Health 

ToUl 

1M8 

$31,153,230 

61,763.327 

M,  341. 067 

«,  547, 167 

K.  446.  9«2 

04.  24<l.  M2 

fi2.  .SWi.  im 

67.  6«3.  562 

7»,  703.  4«K 

R7.  737,  ,%0 

107.  743. 000 

125.  H49.  500 

11.1.777.000 

121.407.000 

4,502,000 

$8,653,300 

10,  365.  195 

12.  12H.  679 

16.  H42.  H88 

in.  421.  949 

22.  S39.  765 

21., 536,  000 

•23.41H.89R 

!39,M6.000 

>47.537.(«0 

» 43.  230. 000 

'48,337,000 

.50.  4K7. 000 

57,990,000 

$3tt.  i*<fi.  .sai 

IMtt  

62.  v2»,A:a 

1*50      

fi;.  4»iy.  74<i 

1»51 - 

1M2 

1053 

IQM       

79,  390, 05.S 
Tl.S63.9r2 
S7,0«>.  407 
M.  122.  760 

ia55 

lOSfi       

91.112.46(1 
119.519.49H 

ms?-  

13.'),  274.  \X) 

ISM     

IMI,  973.  OW) 

Htt9          

174,  1W)..VI0 

1^1    - 

I«fil         .    .... 

1«1.  2f.4.  ax) 
179.397,000 

EL^enhower  1961 
^up^lemental-. 

Subtotal... 

Fl.<eii)K)wer  1962 

bU'lpet  rc<iu«!t 

1.093,492.116 

139,786,000 

419,603.674 
59.037.000 

1.513,095.790 
196.823.000 

Total 

1,233,278,116 

478,  MO.  674 

1,711.918.790 

Number  employees  as  of  June  30,  1960 

Dureau  of  Irnlian  Affairs 11.667 

Health,  Education,  ami  Weltare 5, 116 

Total 16.7!53 

'  Does  not  Include  tribal  funds. 

'  Appropriated  to  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
accordance  with  Public  law  668,  K3<1  Conp..  tran?forrlnK 
tl>e  maintenance  and  operation  of  health  facilities  to 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  I 
have  placed  this  table  in  the  Record 
primarily  to  emphasize  that  Congress 
has  been  most  generous  in  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  During  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee  on  this  appropriation, 
when  I  became  critical  of  the  failure  of 
the  Bureau  to  provide  services  which  are 
essential  for  the  Indians,  and  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  living  standards 
and  qualify  themselves  for  full  American 
citizenship,  I  suggested  that  probably 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  should  be  abolished  Of 
course,  I  did  not  make  that  comment 
very  seriously:  but,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  Congress  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  operations  of  this  Bureau 
to  determine  what  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove it.  Probably  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  could  not  be  abolished  over- 
night: but  certainly  some  drastic 
changes  .should  be  made  in  its  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  350.000  Indians  who 
live  on  reservations  and  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures.    I  think  it  is  the  responsi- 


bility of  Congress  to  investigate  and 
det.ermine  what  is  wrong  in  what  appears 
to  be  the  incom.petent  and  ineffectual 
op>erations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR     THE    TT.'NA     INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  from  which  I  come  has  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  type  of  succor 
and  assistance  available  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  for  research  in 
our  vast  tuna  industry  As  a  Californian 
and  as  a  Senator,  I  have  been  interested 
during  the  last  several  years  in  attempt- 
ing to  resuscitate  the  tuna  industry.  It 
is  a  highly  important  segment  of  our 
national,  economy.  A  regrettable  situa- 
tion has  existed  in  which  people  engaged 
in  farming  the  sea,  in  gome  to  sea  to 
obtain  tuna,  and  the  canneries  as  well, 
have  been  facing  almost  bankruptcy. 
Beneficent  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  last  .^^everal  years  Some 
of  it.  I  was  glad  to  sponsor  in  the  Sena'e, 
I  think  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment to  be  of  assistance  to  the  American 
tuna  industry  comes  in  the  area  of  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  with  respect,  for  exam- 
ple, to  oceanography.  A  year  ago  the 
Senate  responded  to  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. I  recall,  with  great  regret,  that 
the  action  taken  m  this  Chamber  was 
largely  dissipated  in  conference, 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  precise  legisla- 
tive history,  what,  precisely,  is  provided 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for  re- 
search with  respect  to  tuna? 

Mr.  HA'iTDEr:.     A  total  of  $645,000. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  break   down   that   amount   into 
the  three  categories  which  I  understand 
together  make  up  the  $645,000? 

Mr  HAYDEN  I  have  from  the  De- 
partment a  statement  which  should  in- 
terest the  Senator  from  California.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Tuna  Program — Easter.n    Pacitic 

The  s\im  of  $100,000.  which  was  made 
available  for  e.ist^rn  Piiclfic  tuna  work  in 
fiscal  year  1961  Is  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  budeet.  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
}Juuse.  The  President  has  supported  In- 
creased oceanographic  research  and  House 
action  has  approved  the  suni  of  $1  million 
for  this  purpose:  $175,000  Is  Intended  for 
use  In  the  eastern  Pacific  where  the  tuna 
resources  harvested  by  the  California-based 
fishing  fleet  are  found  ard  which  will  benefit 
from  these  oceanographic  studies 

The  contemplated  programing  of  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  funds  for  tuna  In  the  Cali- 
lornia  area  in  fiscal  year  1962  is  $370,000  of 
which  $320,000  is  for  biological  research  and 
$50,000  for  technological  research 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Then,  m  the  appropriation  bill  now 
before  us.  there  is,  in  total.  $645,000 
available  for  research  with  respect  to 
tuna  and  tuna  fishing? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  say  I  am  correct  when  I 
state  it  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation, 
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that  those  funds — the  $645.000 — be  al- 
located for  this  speclflc  purpose? 

Mr.  HAYDEIN.  Clearly  that  is  the  De- 
partment's intention,  and  it  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Once  again  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
assistance.  If  these  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient. I  respectfully  resen-e  the  right  to 
urge  the  committee,  and  the  Senate,  later 
this  session  to  augment  them, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  connection  with  this  colloquy, 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  I  have  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S,  Dep.ietment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Wa'thingtoi    DC,  May  12,  1961. 
Hon    Thomas  H   KrciicL, 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Kuchel:  I  have  some 
further  information  with  regard  to  your 
letter  of  February  3  and  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 30  from  Mr  Charles  Carry  and  Dr 
W  M  Chapman,  which  you  enclosed,  con- 
cerning the  need  f'^r  additional  funds  for 
a  tuna  research  program  in  California.  In 
my  response  of  February  24  I  informed  you 
that  the  Department  had  an  oceanography 
program  under  c on.slderation  and  expected 
to    make    some    recommend.itiuns    shortly. 

The  revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962 
contains  a  request  by  the  Dep.irtment  for 
$175  000  for  ooeanogrnphlc  research  In  the 
eastern  Pacific  In  the  area  of  Interest  to 
the  California  tuna  industry. 

The  studies  are  now  being  conducted  with 
a  budget  of  $470,000  The  mrrease  of  $175,- 
000  will  bring  the  t^tal  program  to  $645,000 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  This  increase  will  ac 
celerate  the  collection  of  blolf^^lca!  informa- 
tion necessary  to  determine  dls-.ribution  and 
behavior  of  tuna  and  related  species.  The 
results  of  these  studies  will  be  the  basis 
for  recommendation  to  the  industry  on  the 
best  times  of  methods  for  maximum  harvest 
of  the  renewable  resources. 

We  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  accelera- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  area. 

I  will  keep  you  informed  as  furiher  de- 
velopments occur. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  K    Carr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
pending  business  is  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  There  are  two 
amendments — one,  the  so-called  Gruen- 
ing  amendment,  which  went  over,  the 
other,  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  No  priority  has 
been  established.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  in  connection 
with  the  housing  bill,  which  provided 
that  amendments  which  went  over  would 
■be  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  proposed.  But  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  amendments  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  Without  anything 
further,  it  would  be  assumed  that  they 
would  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Then  the  priority 
would    b«    established    on    the   basis   of 


which  Senator  requested  action  first  on 
his  amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  have  been  the  priority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  housing  bill,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  order,  there  is  no  prior- 
ity for  the  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  So  the  prior- 
ity as  to  such  am'Midments  u  ill  be  es- 
tablished here  and  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  recur  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered before  the  adjournmfnt  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  understanding  that  vote 
on  it  was  to  go  over  until  today.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  make  a  cut  in  the 
amount  of  one  of  the  appropriation 
items  on  forest  management.  I  have 
conferred  on  this  matter  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

First,  inasmuch  as  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  withdrawri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now.  Mr.  President 
I  modify  the  amendment,  so  it  will  read 
as  a  reduction  of  $10  million,  instead  of 
$15  million.  I  do  not  have  the  appro- 
priate language  before  me  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  a  right  to 
modify  h;s  amendment;  and  the  amend- 
ment will  he  modified  accordingly. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  That  modification 
will  make  a  difference  of  $5  million  in 
the  last  amount  recited,  and  will  call 
for  the  amount  to  be  $139,200,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  :.s  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  Mr  President,  on 
that  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  .second'' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered, 

Mr  DIRKSFN  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the   roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be 
su.spended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  miy  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and   nays   were  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  say  just  a  word  on  this 
matter 

Mr  H.AYDEN  Mr  Prfsident.  the 
committee  recommended  a  $30  million 
increase,  which  the  Senator  proposes  to 
cut  m  half.  If  we  could  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it  and  have  the  support  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  to 
conference  a  recommendation  of  a  $20 
million  increase. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  have 
mixlified  my  amendment  so  that,  inst.ead 


of  cutting  the  item  by  $15  million.  It 
is  cut  by  $10  million.  That  means  that 
an  item  of  $20  million  is  still  unbudKeU.-d. 
for  which  the  House  made  no  provision, 
and  will  still  be  included  in  the  bill  and 
takf>n  to  conference.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr    HAYDEN.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illmois,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  my  able  leader 
and  ask  him  a  question.  During  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  was  personally  gratified  to 
have  the  committee  accept  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered,  providing  some 
additional  money  for  fire  prevention  and 
fire  control  in  the  four  national  forests 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
California.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attei,- 
tion  of  my  able  leader  that  only  2  weeks 
ago  we  had  our  first  forest  fire  this  sea- 
son. I  shall  put  In  the  Concr£.ssionai. 
Record,  either  today  or  tomorrow,  some 
startling  comments  by  persons  interested 
in  conservation  that  this  may  be  the 
worst  year  in  the  history  of  the  West 
with  respect  to  the  hazard  of  forest  fires 

Having  said  that,  I  ask  my  able  leader 
whether  in  the  amendment  which  he 
now  proposes  none  of  the  moneys  which 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
included  for  flrefighting  would  be  ex- 
cluded.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  general  reference  to  forest 
management.  The  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posal had  in  mind  Implementing  the 
action  by  employment  m  distressed  areas 
v.here  forestry  was  involved.  So,  inso- 
far as  I  know,  this  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  circumscribe  the  flrefighting 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  proposes,  the  conference 
would  still  sit  in  judgment  on  two- thuds 
of  the  appropriation  Items  which  did 
not  have  budgetar>-  approval. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct; 
neither  budgetary  approval  nor  House 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  modified.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vuU'.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  '  yea  '; 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
■  nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land!,  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa,s  'Mr. 
FfLBRiGHTi,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida !  Mr.  Smathers  i  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  tiiat  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr  BlakleyI  is  nece.ssarily 
ab.sent. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEX  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson!  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  Ls  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  13,  as  follows; 

(No.  58) 
YEAS— 77 

Allott  Ooldwaier  Morton 

Anderson  Oruenlng  Moss 

Beall  Hartke  Mundt 

Bennett  Hayden  Neuberger 

Bible  Hickcnlooper  Pastore 

Bosks  Hlckey  Pell 

Bush  HUl  Prouty 

Butler  Holland  Robertson 

Byrd.  Va  Hruska  Russell 

Byrd.  W  Va  Javlt*  Saltonstall 

Cannon  Johnston  S^hoeppcl 

Capehart  Jordan  Scott 

Caae.  N  J  Keating  Smith.  Mass. 

Ca«e.  S  Dak  Kerr  Smith.  Maine 

Church  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Clark  Lausche  Stennle 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Symington 

Curtis  Long.  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Dodd  McClellan  WUey 

Douglas  McOee  WtUlams.  N.J. 

Dworsbak  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Ellender  MetcalX  Yarborough 

Eagl«  Miller  Young.  N  Dak 

Brvln  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Fong  Morse 

NAYS— 13 


Bartlett 

CarroU 

Oore 

Hart 

Humphrey 


AU(  II 
Hlakley 
BrldKPS 
BurdKk 


Jackson  ICuskle 

Kefauver  Proxmire 

Long.  La.  Randolph 

MagnuBon 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTINCV— 10 

Carlson  Fulbright 

Chavez  Smathers 

Cooper 

Ea.stland 


So  the  Dirksen  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  recoii-sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  acreed  to 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  oi  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimcus  consent  that 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  may 
appear  following  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Dirksen  amendn.ent  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inteno:-  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  speak  only  for  myself  on 
this  vote.  However.  I  believe  my  rea.son 
for  voting  "nay"  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  reason  which 
applied  also  to  each  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  voted  "nay." 

I  should  like  the  Record  clearly  to 
identify  this  "nay"  vote  as  reflecting  a 
belief  that  the  sum  of  $30  million  should 
be  added  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  not 
the  lesser  sum  of  $20  million  proposed 
by  the  Dirksen  amendment.  This 
amendment  cuts  the  S30  million  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommended. The  "nay"  vote  reflects  a 
desire  and  full  support  for  the  $30  mil- 
lion; clearly  it  is  a  vote  which  must  be 
recognized  as  supporting  the  Senate  po- 
sition. Indeed,  this  yea-and-nay  vote 
establishes  virtually  unanimous  support 
in  conference  for  the  $20  million. 

On  the  next  point.  I  am  confident  I 
speak  for  all  who  cast  a  "nay"  vote 
The  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden!  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  bringing  to 
the  Senate  the  added  S30  million  is  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude.  From  his 
broad  experience  he  recognizes  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  more  than  $7  5  bil- 
lion of  capital  value  represented  by  our 
national  forests.  The  Senate,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  leadership  and  wisdom, 
now  has  given  to  him  the  strongest  p<is- 
sible  demonstration  of  its  hope  and  de- 
sire that  the  Forest  Service  item  of  in- 
crease be  held  in  the  conference.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  this 
most  recent  display  of  his  energy,  skill. 
and  devotion  to  the  common  good. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  on  page  6,  Lne 
10,  to  strike  out  ■$41,708  000  '  and  insert 
in  heu  thereof  "$42,083  000" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am^end- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING.  The  purpose  of  tiie 
amendment  is  to  restore  an  item  of 
$375,000.  which  was  designed  to  brirg 
into  the  service  of  the  OflBce  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  IntencT 
a  reconditioned  boat,  a  better  boat  with 
a  larger  carrying  capacity,  which  wi  1 
serve  the  needs  of  some  98  Eskimo  and 
Indian  communities  along  our  long  shor? 
front  m  Alaska 

Such  a  boat  has  been  in  service  in 
Alaska  .'^mce  1922.  It  began  as  a  htti? 
boat,  the  Boxer,  of  300  tons  As  th ^ 
populations  increased,  other,  larger 
boats  were  substituted.  There  has  been 
a  boat  in  this  service  continuously  sine.? 
then.  The  boat  is  called  the  North  Star. 
The  last  time  the  boat  was  reconditioned 
was  in  1956.  The  repair  and  recondi- 
tioning of  this  boat  is  supposed  to  tak  =■ 
place  every  4  years.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  th? 
reconditioning  of  this  boat  next  year  is 
essential,  because  it  travels  through  ver>' 
perilous  passages,  through  the  floating 
ice  of  the  Bering  and  Arctic  Seas.  The 
reconditioning  would  cost  at  least 
$250,000.  With  an  additional  $50,000  for 
dn-docklng  the  boat.  The  boat  which 
i,s  .<;oucht  to  be  secured  can  be  recon- 
ditioned for  $375,000.     The  boat  would 


carry  twice  the  amount  of  cargo  of  the 
present  boat  and  would  serve  the  grow- 
ing population,  which  the  present  boat 
no  longer  can  do. 

The  Item  was  contained  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  House.  I  believe  that 
possibly  through  lack  of  complete  nifor- 
mation  it  was  deleted  by  the  committee. 
I  ask  that  it  be  restored 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
ask.  first,  whether  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  this  amendment  at 
great  length  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tees position,  unless  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  widespread  interest  or  contro- 
versy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  which 
case  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  my 
mind. 

I  believe  that  the  committee's  position 
should  be  clarified  and  approved,  because 
we  are  at  the  cro.ssroads  today  from  the 
standpoint  of  deiermming  a  new  govern- 
mental policy  which  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  while.  So  long  as  Alaska  was  a 
territory  we  had,  of  course,  special  re- 
sp>onsibilities  to  that  area,  as  we  do  about 
any  territorial  undertaking  During  the 
period  of  time  m  which  Alaska  was  a 
territoi-y.  especially  in  the  latter  years, 
we  operated  this  shipping  line  as  a  Gov- 
ernment venture  to  provide,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  pomted  out,  a 
service  to  certain  Eskimo  tribes  and  In- 
dian tribes  in  remote  areas  of  Alaska, 

Now  we  are  all  happy  to  see  Alaska  a 
State,  and  of  course,  we  must  now  con- 
sider the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
within  the  framework  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  1  of  our  50  sister  States. 
Alaska  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  special 
considerations  provided  a  territory. 

The  second  reason,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
impelled  the  comiinittee — I  beheve  by 
unanimous  vote — to  strike  the  proposal 
from  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  before  we 
buy  this  new  ship  and  instigate  m  one  of 
our  established  States  a  completely  so- 
cialized shipping  line,  owned,  operated, 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  competition  with  private  ship- 
ping Imes.  we  should  fully  evaluate  and 
understand  the  circumstances  which  are 
before  us. 

One  thing  we  should  keep  in  mmd  is 
that  we  ai'e  not  talking  only  about  the 
$375,000  initial  mvestment.  which  is  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  and  reconstructing 
the  ship  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  deliver  free  of 
charge  for  this  purpose,  The  total  cost 
IS  much  more  than  $375,000.  However. 
let  us  settle,  for  the  present,  on  the 
$375,000  figure  proposed  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  this  ship 
which  the  Government  is  being  asked  to 
donate.  The  fact  is  that  the  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  this  socialized  shipping 
line  in  the  past  have  been  going  up  each 
year,  and  the  losses  have  averaged  about 
$500,000  a  year. 

Before  we  decide  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
m  the  Senate  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
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sta:e  socialism  to  the  extent  of  estab- 
lishing from  now  on  for  one  of  our  sister 
States  a  socialized  shipping  service,  in 
addition  to  the  matter  of  the  principle 
involved,  we  ought  to  think  of  the  matter 
of  cost  unless  this  body  has  lost  all  in- 
terest in  economy  in  Government. 

ITierefore  we  have  a  $375,000  original 
investment,  but  we  also  have  the  an- 
ticipated historic  annual  cost  of  over 
$500,000  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating the  ship  at  most  on  only  two 
round  trips  a  year.  This  is  not  a  venture 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  ferry  which 
maiies  a  trip  every  day.  The  ports  which 
thL;  ship  would  serve  are  in  areas  which 
are  closed  by  ice  to  shipping  for  well 
over  half  the  year.  Understandably,  it 
makes  these  trips  only  during  the  open 
wa'^r  season. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  Indians 
and  some  Eskimos  in  these  remote  areas 
of  Alaska.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  Indians  in  other  remote  areas  in 
many  of  our  Western  States.  Before  we 
iniMate  such  a  program,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  in  the  Senate,  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  now  that  Alaska  is  a  State. 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  some  serious 
questions. 

Who  actually  is  being  benefited  by 
this  kind  of  venture  in  socialized  ship- 
pmg?  It  could  be  argued  that  the  re- 
cipients of  the  food  or  the  supplies  or 
the  merchandise  being  delivered  by  the 
ship  are  being  benefited.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case  since  this  is  no  an- 
swer to  the  Indian  problem.  It  is  no 
an.5wer  to  the  Eskimo  problem.  It  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  any  of 
the  individual  citizens  or  any  of  the 
people  for  whom  America  has  a  respon- 
sibility, to  continue  to  keep  them  into 
perpetuity  isolated  from  civilization  and 
providing  them  with  services  which  en- 
courage them  to  continue  living  in  iso- 
lated circumstances.  I  believe  we  should 
devote  our  attention  and  spend  our 
money  trying  to  correct  the  situation 
which  confronts  them;  in  trying  to  find 
them  better  places  in  which  to  live;  in 
tr>-ing  to  get  them  out  of  isolated  pock- 
ests:  in  trying  to  provide  them  with  ac- 
ceptable means  of  livelihood;  in  trying 
to  train  them  in  handicrafts,  in  trying 
to  provide  them  with  jobs;  and  in  trying 
to  transport  them  into  areas  where  they 
can  earn  a  respectable  living. 

There  is  no  constructive  eood  to  be 
served  by  saying  to  these  people:  "If 
you  stay  where  you  are.  if  you  do  not 
move  out  of  theoe  pockets,  we  arc  going 
to  provide  a  socialized  shipping  service 
for  you  so  you  can  be  assured  of  getting 
some  of  the  rudimentary  ncc^s.-ities  of 
life." 

I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction,  not  only  because  I  think  it  is 
wron?     for    the     US.     Senate     to     es- 
tablish   a    socialistic    enterprise    which 
is   unnecessary,   but   because   there   are 
private    competitive    shipping    facilities 
available  in  this  area.     It  is  true  that 
these  shipping  lines  have  had  some  un- 
ion problems  and  some  union  troubles, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated' 
It  is  true  that  because  of  the  competi- 
tion   of    Government     service,    private 
ship  lines  have  refused  to  go  into  certain 
area.3.     It   is   true   that   they   have   not 
serv(?d  all  of  this  region 


But  it  is  hkew.se  true  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  airplanes  as  an- 
other means  of  transportation.  So  if 
emergency  food  problems  are  to  be  met. 
they  can  be  met  without  engaging  in  a 
socialized  shipping  service. 

Not  only  do  I  think  this  proposal  is 
wrong  from  the  itandpoint  of  its  impact 
upon  the  aborigines,  because  it  tends  to 
hold  them  in  ciicumstances  where  they 
will  never  becon  e  self-rehant  and  self- 
supporting,  but  becau.se  instead  of 
si>end.ng  money  to  try  to  improve  their 
conditions  and  i  ive  them  an  education 
and  move  them  into  other  areas,  we  will 
be  providing  through  this  socialistic  en- 
terprise a  mean;,  of  transportation  and 
communication  uhich  will  make  it  more 
likely  and  more  probable  that  they  will 
permanently  live  where  they  are  and  as 
they  have  always,  existed  from  now  until 
the  end  of  time,  a  direct  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  frorr  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENTNG.  I  believe  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party,  who  said  he  believed 
that  government  should  do  for  the 
people  only  what  the  people  could  not 
do  for  themselves.  This  is  a  case  in 
point.  Private  enterprise  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  go  into  these  ports. 
Private  shipping  will  not  go  there.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  its  ships  go. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion by  reason  of  Alaska's  achieving 
statehood.  TIkv  c  Indians  and  Eskimos 
live  m  the  villages  where  they  have  lived 
since  time  immemorial.  They  play  an 
important  pa:t  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  know  about  that.  They  live 
within  naked  eye  view  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Soviet  Siberia.  They  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  National  Guard.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  to  remove  them. 
They  ought  to  continue  to  live  there. 
They  play  a  vital  role  in  the  national 
defense. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  that  Is 
quitf^  an  intriguing  argument.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hea:-  it  ventilated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  argument  is 
that  the  money  should  be  taken  from  the 
Public  Treasui-y  l:ecaase  the  item  Is  for 
the  national  defense.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  using  that 
argument.  I  do  not  deny  the  validity 
of  it.  If  it  is  true,  we  certainly  do  not 
need  to  spend  this  >um  of  money  to  oper- 
ate a  new  socialistic  enterprise,  if  these 
{.■^olated  i.«;!ands  of  population  arc  e.s.'^en- 
tial  t^  the  national  defense.  We  have 
enough  other  kind?  of  transportation  in 
our  Defense  Establishments  which  are 
available  and  which  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  are  without  food  as  a 
regular  operation  of  defense  .support. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wish  to  have  the 
Navy  go  into  competition  with  private 
enterprise''  Would  that  not  be  shock- 
ing'' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  Navy  supply  the  outposts,  as 
it  normally  does,  than  to  establish  a  new 
socialistic  enterprise  in   the   form   of   a 


socialist   steamship   operating   in   com- 
petition with  private  enterprise. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  there  is  nothing 
socialistic  about  it.  If  this  appropria- 
tion is  not  voted,  the  Government  will 
spend  the  same  amount  of  money  or 
more  to  rehabilitate  an  old  vessel  which 
cannot  render  .service  effectively.  The 
present  North  Star  will  have  to  be  re- 
conditioned. 

Those  people  along  the  Pacific,  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  coasts  cannot  be  left 
without  an  essential  food  and  fuel  sup- 
ply. We  will  not  allow  them  to  starve 
and  to  freeze.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
Member  of  Congress,  knowing  the  facts, 
would  let  those  people  go  without  food, 
and  especially  without  the  fuel  supplies 
needed  for  their  cold  winters.  They 
must  be  supplied.  The  question  Is, 
Shall  they  be  supplied  uneconomically 
by  an  obsolete  vessel,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  which  will  be  almost  the 
cost  of  a  new  vessel,  or  shall  we  do  it 
in  a  much  better  way.  as  we  are  com- 
mitted to  do.  effectively? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  narrowed  the  alternatives 
too  much.  We  can  do  as  he  has  sug- 
gested, but  we  can  also  take  other  steps 
to  provide  for  the  betterment  of  the  In- 
dians. We  are  being  asked  to  invest  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  solve  a  problem 
which  could  better  be  solved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  Uving  conditions,  rath- 
er than  to  waste  money  on  a  program  of 
operating  a  Government  steamship  line 
to  provide  them  with  supplies  which 
might  better  be  delivered  through  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  it  Is  at  least 
as  important  to  take  care  of  our  own 
population  as  It  is  to  take  care  of  the 
needy  populations  in  105  other  areas 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  alternative 
unless  we  intend  to  deprive  many  of  our 
own  people  of  the  essentials  of  life.  This 
appropriation  is  not  for  a  luxury;  it  is 
not  socialistic.  Nothing  has  changed  in 
this  respect  since  Alaska  became  a  State 
These  American  citizens  are  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  supplies, 
for  education,  and  health  services.  The 
situation  has  not  changed.  Neither  has 
it  changed  in  certain  other  States,  as  in 
the  Senators  State  of  South  Dakota. 
where  there  are  Indian  communities 
They  are  still,  in  many  respects,  the 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment still  persists. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  of  course  agree  that 
we  have  a  greater  responsibility  for  our 
own  people  than  we  have  for  people  in 
other  countries,  but  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  multibillion-dollar  venture  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  other  countries  is  not  directed 
to  the  dismal  goal  toward  which  this 
venture  is  directed,  which  simply  pro- 
poses to  keep  the  people  as  they  are  and 
where  they  are,  under  conditions  in 
which  we  find  them,  forever. 

If  all  we  are  doing  in  the  multibilhon- 
dollar  foreign  aid  program  in  other  coun- 
tries is  to  continue  to  enable  those  peo- 
ple to  live  where  they  are  and  under  the 
same  conditions  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways lived,  with  no  possibility  for  im- 
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provement,  then  we  can  understand  why 
so  much  of  our  foreipn  aid  effort  does 
not  result  in  strengthening  the  forces  of 
tiie  free  world 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  improved  ship 
is  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
those  people,  not  mer'ly  to  keep  them 
as  they  are.  Tiiis  is  a  legitimate  pro- 
posal. It  IS  really  an  economical  one, 
because  the  ship  will  be  a  much  better 
one.  having  a  higher  cargo  capacity, 
three  times  the  cold  storage  capacity, 
which  will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  render  a  service  which  it  can 
no  longer  continue  tc  render  properly 
with  the  inadequate  ship  it  now  has. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  speak  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Indians  and  the  other 
Alaskan  aborigines.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee's position  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate,  because  we  have  met 
and  considered  the  present  propo.sal  and 
voted  unanimou.sly  against  thLs  social- 
istic venture.  If  the  Senate  votes  for 
this  proposal,  it  will  bf  voting  for  a  pro- 
pram  which  will  last  lor  many  years  to 
come.  If  we  do  fail  to  adopt  it.  by  a 
negative  vote  on  the  Gruenlng  amend- 
ment, we  shall  certainly  declare  it  to  be 
the  .seiise  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  continuing  into  perpetuity  this 
kind  of  socialistic  pro<'edure. 

Mr.  Prc.'-ident.  I  {peak  with  some 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate transportation  in  an  area  like  this 
when  G<jvernment  competition  has  been 
removed. 

For  many  years  ttie  Missouri  River 
Federal  Barge  Line  ran  up  and  down  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River, 
which  crosses  South  Dakota  diagonally. 
The  line  wa."^  run  by  a  great  and  color- 
ful steamboat  captain.  Capt.  Robert 
Inpersoll.  I  sat  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  years,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues;,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  barge  line  came  before 
us  and  said.  We  need  more  money,  be- 
cause the  Missouri  Ri^er  Federal  Barge 
Line  is  losing  money.  ^Ve  cannot  operate 
economically  The  Federal  Barge  Line 
service  is  needed.  There  is  no  other  line 
to  serve  that  region."  So  the  committee 
would  appropnat-^^  moriey  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  for  tlie  loss's  of  the  Missouri 
River  Federal  Barge  Line. 

Came  the  happy  day  when  President 
Eisenhower  said  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  some  of  the  soci.Uistic  enterprises 
in  America.  He  had  a  list  of  some  2,400 
of  them.  They  had  grc  wn  up  like  Topsy. 
Here  we  had  one;  there  we  had  another. 
President  Eisenhower  said,  "If  we  be- 
lieve in  private  enterprise,  why  not 
practice  it?  "  Was  theie  any  better  rea- 
son for  having  a  barge  ine  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  tiian  there  was  a 
bus  line,  or  an  air  line,  or  a  railroad, 
owned  by  the  Federal  Crovernment? 

The  Missouri  River  FiKleral  Barge  Line 
was  one  of  the  first  desxiahzation  proj- 
ects of  the  Eisenhowe:-  administration. 
There  was  some  compU  int  up  and  down 
the  river.  It  was  thought  that  taking 
away  a  service  was  i.  step  backward 
But.  Mr.  President,  what  happened? 
Capt  Robert  Ingersoll,  the  same  man 
who  had  operated  the  eld  Missouri  River 
Federal  Barge  Line  for  the  Government, 


organized  a  little  company  which  bought 
the  barge  line.  Today  they  are  operat- 
ing the  line,  they  are  making  more  fre- 
quent trips,  and  providing  more  adequate 
service.  The  line  is  operatnig  at  a  profit, 
and  is  paying  tax  money  into  the  Fede.al 
Treasury  of  the  country  to  help  finance 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  illustration  of 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  country  if  Con- 
gress will  detennme  to  practice  its 
preachments  about  private  enteiprise. 
Let  us  give  it  a  chance. 

Private  ship  lines  are  op>eratmg  in 
Alaska.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
quite  correct  when  he  says  that  they  do 
not  operate  into  every  port.  They  oper- 
ate against  Government  competition. 
But  if  we  believe  in  private  enterprise, 
let  us  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to 
operate.  I  submit  that  the  same  exi>e- 
rience  will  be  found  in  Alaska  tl:at  was 
found  in  South  Dakota.  The  private 
shipping  line  will  continue  to  make  a 
profit  and  will  deliver  the  goods  where 
the  goods  are  needed. 

If  it  is  the  resF>onsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  freight,  it 
will  pay  the  freight,  so  that  the  private 
ship  line  can  deliver  merchandise. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point.  I 
think  the  Senate  today  ought  to  declare 
itself  by  a  yca-and-nay  vote  and  say. 
"We  beUeve  in  private  enterprise.  Let 
us  give  it  a  chance." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  say.  "Let 
us  socialize  the  ship  line  from  Seattle 
to  Alaska  and  tell  private  enterprise, 
'You  are  out.  We  are  going  to  try  a 
little  experiment  in  socialized  ship- 
ping.' " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ^^aNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  when  the  bill  came  from  the 
House,  it  contained  the  provision  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  place  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  exactly  correct.  To  be  completely 
fair,  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  testimony  taken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Note  Uie  size  of  the 
hearings.  The  volume  contains  more 
than  1.450  pages.  This  is  the  amount 
of  attention  which  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  received  in  the  House — 
less  than  a  single  page  of  testimony. 

Mr.  KiRWAN,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, raised  the  question : 

I  see  that  »375,000  Is  proposed  to  activate 
and  outfit  the  ship  Emory  Victory  to  replace 
the  North  Star  to  ship  cargo  from  Seattle 
to  ports  In  Alaska.  Can  you  give  us  a  lUle 
explanation  on  that? 

They  did  that,  and  they  certainly  em- 
phasized the  word  "httle."  I  shall  read 
all  of  it  now;  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Massey,  in  testifying  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  gave  the  testi- 
mony; and  I  now  read  it  from  the  com- 
mittee hearing: 

REFLACTMENT    OF    THI    SHIP    "NORTH    STAR" 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  I  see  that  $375,000  Is  pro- 
posed to  activate  aiid  outfit  the  ship  Emory 
Victory  to  replace  the  North  Star  to  ship 
cargo  from  Seattle  to  ports  In  Alaska. 

Can  you  give  us  a  little  explanation  on 
that? 


Kir  Mkssxy.  Ym»itt.  HM  BOHMAi  has  op- 
erated a  vessel  tor  tnSiMpetUiiian  in  Alaska 

for  some  years.  This  Emory  Victory  is  a 
larger  vessel  than  we  now  operate.  We  will 
get  It  from  the  Maritime  Commission,  We 
will  only  pay  for  the  demothballlng  and  put- 
ting It  In  operating  condition.  We  will,  of 
course,  name  it  the  North  Star,  because  it 
has  been  tlie  North  Star  for  many  years. 

We  have  many  stations  where  commerci;\l 
vessels  do  not  go  In.  We  cajry  c^rgo  into 
those  in  lesser  tonnage  than  the  commercial 
vessel  would.  We  have  to  have  our  timing 
Just  right  because  of  the  weather  and  the 
ice  conditions,  and  then,  of  course,  we  are 
thinking  of  the  cost.  At  some  stations  we 
do  both.  We  go  In,  and  commercial  vessels 
go  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  repeat 
that  sentence: 

We  go  in  and  commercial  vessels  go  in. 
We  will  have  the  commercial  vessels  carry 
the  cargo  that  they  can.  and  we  will  carry 
a  lesser  amount.  Not  very  many  of  the  sta- 
tions that  we  serve,  however,  have  a  regular 
port  of  call  by  the  commercial  vessels. 

That  is  the  total  testimony  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
U.S.  Congress — now  that  Alaska  is  a 
State — invest  $375,000  in  a  ship  to 
be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Government  un- 
der a  concept  as  completely  s^jcialistic  as 
that  under  which  any  Ru.ssian  vessel 
now  operates  on  the  Volga  River.  In  the 
past,  this  service  has  been  operated  at  a 
net  loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
$500,000  a  year;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  operation  of  the  larger  vessel  would 
result  in  a  larger  deficit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  differ- 
entiate between  the  former  situation  and 
the  present  one?  In  other  words,  will  he 
state  how  it  is  believed  that  such  services 
are  not  justified  now  that  Alaska  is  a 
State,  although  the  case  was  different 
when  Alaska  was  a  Territory? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  can  do  that.  If 
the  Senator  from  Oliio  had  said  they 
were  justified  when  Alaska  was  a  Terri- 
tory, his  question  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, of  course. 

But  today  the  Federal  Govermnent  no 
longer  has  the  responsibilities  for  Alaska 
that  it  had  when  Alaska  was  a  Territory, 
because  Alaska  as  a  Territory  did  not 
have  the  control  over  its  taxes  and  budg- 
ets that  it  now  has,  as  a  State.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Federal  Government  has 
provided.  Irom  the  Federal  Treasury, 
funds  for  almost  all  manner  of  terri- 
torial services,  one  of  which  is  still  op- 
erating in  Alaska,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
have  supported  in  the  past  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Conimittee.  I 
refer  to  the  Alaskan  Railroad,  which 
still  is  operating,  and  still  is  operated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe. 

The  difference  is  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  now  undertakes  this  steam- 
ship shipping  service,  on  the  basis  of 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress— in  the 
case  of  the  Senate,  favorable  action  on 
the  basis  of  a  roUcall  vote,  the  service 
wni  be  extended  on  the  basis  that  the 
Congress  is  in  favor  of  this  socialistic 
approach.  Thus  we  will  be  establishing 
a  pattern  which  will  not  be  confined  to 
States  such  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which 
recently   were   Territories,   but  will   be 
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equally  applicable  to.  and  subject  to  ap- 
peals and  persuasions  on  the  part  of. 
all  the  other  States.  For  instance,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  one  could 
build  a  strong  case  for  providing  a  Oov- 
ernment-owned  and  Government-oper- 
ated bus  line  into  the  Indian  reservations 
o*"  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  one  could 
build  a  very  good  argument  in  favor  of 
the  construction,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  a  raihoad  spur 
into  certain  isolated  counties  of  Idaho 
or  Montana,  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  Government  ha.s 
the  responsibility  to  provide  for  s>uch 
construction,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
50  States,  in  order  to  meet  problems  af- 
fecting their  citizen.^ — for  instance,  to  do 
so  by  providing,  at  the  expen.=;e  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  socialized  sys- 
tem of  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  takes  the  position,  docs 
he,  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  is  enacted  into  law.  Congress  will  be 

providing  a  service  to  a  State 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  citizen.s  within  a 
State — or  to  a  State,  if  the  Senator 
prefers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  A  .scrvic"  to  the  State 
of  Alaska? 

Mr.  MUNDT  Very  good:  I  accept 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  especially,  and 
in  an  isolated  way,  services  which  are 
not  similarly  provided  to  other  States? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  That  is  true.  But  that 
is  not  the  basic  reason  why  I  oppo.se  it. 
The  basic  reason  why  I  oppose  it  is  that 
I  happen  to  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise; and  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  *.he  taxpayers  generally  should  be 
taxed  in  order  to  put  a  Government-op- 
erated service  into  competition  with  es- 
tablished private  shipping  lines  in 
Alaska. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  it  is 
that  I  believe  we  would  be  frittering 
away  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  order  to  perpetuate  an  unsavory  and 
unhappy  and  unhealthful  situation  in 
which  these  aborigines  live,  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  voting  for  twice  that  amount 
in  order  to  help  provide  them  with  edu- 
cation and  means  of  earnintj  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves — m  otlier  woi'ds  to 
help  solve  that  problem. 

In  our  committee  we  decided  that  we 
had  better  invest  the  funds  m  attempts 
to  cure  the  problem,  rather  than  invest 
the  funds  in  attempts  to  perpetuate  the 
problem.  Of  course  we  are  only  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee:  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  overrule  us,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  past,  declara- 
tions which  were  made  on  this  floor  were 
to  the  effect  that  with  the  acquisition  of 
statehood  would  come  surrender  of  many 
of  the  advantages  which  came  to  Alaska 
as  a  Territory 

Mr.  MUNDT      The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  My  query  is  directed 
to  the  proposition  tr.at  at  this  time  we 
may  be  faced  pointelly  with  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  .natehood  and  the 
Territorial  benefit.s  both  at  the  same 
time 

Mr    MUNDT      I  think  that  factor  is 

involved 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes. 
Mr  MUNDT  And  I  recognize  that 
problem,  as  I  have  sud:  and  I  recognize 
that  Alaska  ls  a  new  State  and  is 
spar.sely  .settled  Tme  after  time  after 
time  in  the  Appropr.ations  Committee  I 
have  voted  most  g'-nerously — as  I  am 
.sure  both  the  Senators  from  Ala.ska  will 
agree — in  favor  of  providing  for  Alaska 
studies  and  transitional  services  which 
are  nece.ssary  But  I  do  not  propose  now 
to  vote  to  provide  a  socialistic  enterprise 
which  will  continu'-  ad  infinitum  and 
will  not  provide  for  anything  moie  than 
government  service  in  connection  with 
maintaining  a  bad  situation  in  a  bad 
way.  when,  it  seems  to  me.  the  money  ; 
miejht  better  be  used  m  order  to  solve 
a  problem  which  exms  there. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  argument  that 
the  Indians  and  the  Eskimos  there  pre- 
sent a  problem  which  ls  not  to  be  solved 
.solely  by  Alaska—  any  more  than  it 
would  be  correct  to  argue  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Sioux  Indians  are  to  be 
:-,oIved  solely  by  one  or  two  States  But 
I  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  Congress  does 
not  take  action  of  such  a  .sort  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  do  nothing 
except  provide  trinsportation  to  the 
Indians  where  they  now  are  located. 
under  the  most  unhappy  conditiorLs — 
those    under   which    they    now    live. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee:  and 
I  wish  to  ask  him  how  the  committee 
voted  on  this  matter. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Appropri- 
ations Committt'e  was  unanimous  in  vot- 
ing to  delete  the  appropriation.  I  stand 
ready  to  be  corrected,  if  I  am  in  error; 
there  mav  have  been  one  or  two  votes 
contrary  to  that  position.  But  I  think 
the  committee  was  unanimous. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  President.  I 
gladly  agree  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  most  helpful 
over  the  years  in  providing  appropria- 
tions for  the  natives  of  Alaska --that  is 
to  say.  the  Indian; ,  the  Eskimos,  and  the 
Aleuts  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  for 
a  moment  that  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  is  a  choice  between  socialism 
and  private  enterprise  The  contrary 
IS  the  case,  and  it  is  the  case  because 
private  shipping  has  never  been  pre- 
pared to  put  into  the  small  ports  for 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  cargo 
that  are  available 

All  of  this  started  39  years  auo  It 
started  in  1922.  I  submit  that  that  ad- 
ministration was  not  socialistic,  and  the 
proposal  to  carry  forward  this  activity 
from  1961  is  no  more  socialistic  It  is 
not.  as  has  been  said,  that  this  proposal 
takes  the  cream  of  business  from  the 
private  carrier  and  leaves  nothine  for 
him  so  that  he  may  operate  wuu  profit 
to  these  ports.     The  fact  of  the  matter 


is  that  now  there  are  no  private  carrier 
services  to  90  of  the  98  ports  served  by 
the  North  Star.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
North  Star  delivers  very  small  amounts 
of  freight  to  each  of  those  ports. 

In  this  connection,  it  .should  be 
stated  that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 
the  principal  maritime  carrier  of  Alaska, 
in  a  letter  dated  October  26.  1960.  men- 
tioned the  minimum  tonnage  for  ports 
of  discharge  as  being  200  toi-is.  This 
minimum  has  mcreased  100  tons  since 
1954  That  is  an  essential  fact  in  all  of 
this,  because  the  fact  is  that  the  private 
earner  will  not  go  in  for  these  lesser 
tonnages  which  are  landed  at  so  many 
ports. 

It  is  true  that  today  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  gives  the  private  earner 
freight  when  this  can  be  done  An  in- 
stance of  it  IS  the  fact  that  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co  freighters  transported 
last  year  444  tons  to  the  port  of  St. 
Michael,  while  only  43  tons  were  car- 
ried by  the  North  Star.  But,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, even  if  all  this  freight  could  be 
earned  by  private  carrier,  there  are  flg- 
ui-es  to  indicate  that  the  charge  to  the 
Government  would  be  much  higher  than 
It  now  IS. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
cite  a  few  figures  which  had  been  made 
available  to  me  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  relation  to  some  ports  served 
by  both  the  Government  ship  and  the 
private  carrier.  They  revealed  that  in 
every  instance  the  actual  charge  to  the 
Government  is  much  higher  by  private 
shipping,  ranging  from  $4  66  a  ton  to 
$67  26  a  ton. 

This  issue  was  raised  again  this  year 
during  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  resjx-ct  to  offshore  ship- 
ping. A  witness  from  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  injected  the  issue  again  As  a 
result,  the  committee  solicited  the  views 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  Sec- 
retan,-  Udall,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Magnuson  dated  April  15.  1961,  said  that 
the  conclusion  reached,  after  a  study 
had  been  made  in  1955,  that  continua- 
tion of  the  North  Star  service  is  essential, 
is  maintained.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
to  include  the  letter  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Df:p*RrMENT  or  the  Intouob, 

OfTICX  or  THE  SECmrTART, 

Washington.  DC,  April  15.  1961 
Hon  Warren  G  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.   U.S.   Senate.   Washing- 
ton, DC 

Dear  Warren  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  March  17  1961  If  the  infor- 
mation given  in  this  letter  regarding  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
vessel,  the  North  Star,  is  not  sufficient  for 
your  purposes  let  me  know  Just  what  addi- 
tional data  is  desired  and  I  shall  see  that  It 
reaches  you  without  delay 

The  request  made  by  the  representative 
of  the  AlajRka  Steamship  Co  for  a  study  of 
the  North  Stars  operation  to  determine 
whether  a  private  carrier  could  provide  the 
services  more  economically  than  the  Oov- 
prnmeiii  is  one  that  is  under  constant  review. 
The  most  detailed  study  of  the  North  Star's 
operation  was  made  in  January  1955  by  Mr 
A    R    Munger.  of  Seattle,  Wash      Since   the 
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conditions  under  which  the  vessel  currently 
operates  have  not  changed  appreciably  since 
Mr,  Munger  8  report  was  made,  it  is  believed 
that  little  would  be  gained  by  undertaking 
a  new  study  at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  you  know, 
operates    the    North    Star    »)ecau8e    It    must 
transport  personnel  and  caigo  to  a  number 
of   the  Binaller  and   more    Isolated   ports   of 
Alaska,  which  are  not  servdl  by  commercial 
vessels.    One  of  the  objectlvi^  of  the  Munger 
survey  was  to  determine  whether  practical 
alternative  mearLS  of  8ervlc<;  by  private  en- 
terprise was  available  and.  If  so.  at  what  com- 
parative  cost.      In   seeking   to   determine   If 
such   service   was    available,    officials   of    the 
Alaska   Steamship   Co  ,   as   well   as   those   of 
the  local  transportation  companies  In  Alaska, 
were  consulted.    However.  It  was  not  possible 
to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  freight  rates 
because  the  unique  services  which  the  North 
Star  performs  for  the  nati'cs  could  not  be 
reduced   to  dollars  and   cents.     As  a  result 
of  Mr.  Munger'B  survey  it  wss  concluded  that 
the   North    Star  would   not  be  retired   from 
service  until  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  all   the  Alaska  communities  of  conse- 
quence are  adequately  ser\ed  and  that  the 
cost  of  similar  services  by  private  enterprise 
would    not    be    overly    burdeiisome    to    the 
natives.    To  date.  It  has  not.  been  p'DSSlble  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  which  would  pro- 
vide  either    the    unique   or    the   commercial 
services  for  the  smaller,  more  Isolated  ports. 
Recently    the    Bureau    cf    Indian    Affairs 
made    a  study   of   the   transportation    needs 
of  the   Federal   operations  in   Alaska  served 
by   the   North   Star.     This  study,  which  was 
based  on  the  1960  shipping  season,  revealed 
that   a   vessel    with   a   greater   capacity    was 
required.     Enclosed  are  tables  I  through  XI, 
giving  the  data  you  requeited  as  to  the  ves- 
sel's Itinerary,   cost   of   operation,   et  cetera, 
together    with    as    much    information    as    Is 
available  on  comparable  carrier  rates. 

Since  July  1956  the  No-th  Star  has  been 
operated  on  an  enterprise  basis,  which  re- 
quires that  the  entire  opeititlon  cost  be  paid 
from  revenue  realized  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight.  The  charges  for  the  freight 
carried  and  the  services  ptrformed  are  billed 
at  rates  as  provided  In  piirt  254,  title  25  of 
the  Oxle  of  Federal  Regul  Ulons.  The  North 
Star  makes  two  trips  each  season  between 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  98  por*  of  call  In  Alaska, 
all  of  which  must  be  serviced  each  year.  At 
those  very  few  points  whure  both  the  North 
Star  and  the  commercial  carrier  serve,  other 
than  Kotzebue  and  Nome,  all  of  the  freight 
that  the  commercial  car-ler  can  handle  or 
that  can  be  acquired  In  time  to  meet  the 
commercial  sailing  scheclule  is  shipped  by 
the  commercial  carrier. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sccreta.-y  o/  the  Interior. 
Stxw,v»t  L.  Udall, 

Mr.  BARTI.ETT,  Secretary  Udall 
stated  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  divert  this  shipping  to  private  carrier 
as  .soon  as  that  could  l)e  done  As  soon 
as  the  private  carrier  can  sci-ve  the  ports 
now  served  by  the  North  Star,  the  In- 
terior Department  expresses  willingness 
to  get  out  of  the  shipping  business. 

I  would  much  prefe:-  to  be  in  a  situa- 
■  tion  where  it  would  net  be  necessary  for 
me  to  urpe  a  Government  subsidy  of  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind,  but  I  think  there 
is  no  alternative  I  t'.iink  it  is  clear  on 
the  record  that,  should  the  GoveiTiment 
ship  go  out  of  sei-vicc.  these  essential 
goods  will  not  bo  shipped. 

I  think  there  is  no  CDmiection  between 
this  issue  and  achievement  of  statehood 
by  Alaska,  because  the  Government  owes 
ail  obligation  to  Indians  wherever  they 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  what- 


ever the  poUtical  status  of  the  particular 
area  is.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Alaska. 

Since  1955  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  North  Star  have  been  reimbursable 
by  the  measurement  of  a  strict  account- 
ing system.  It  will  not  do  to  eliminate 
this  service  and  tell  these  Eskimo  people 
that  if  they  cannot  get  freight,  if  they 
cannot  get  the  essentials  of  life,  if  in 
some  cases  they  cannot  get  fuel,  they 
should  move  elsewhere,  any  more  than 
our  Government  should  tell  the  people 
of  New  York  that  they  would  have  to 
relocate  themselves.  These  people  have 
lived  at  these  places  as  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  has  said,  since  time  im- 
memorial, and  they  have  a  right  to  live 
there.  It  is  their  home.  It  would  be 
entirely  unfair  to  suggest  to  them  that 
they  move  themselves  to  a  different  kind 
of  life,  in  a  different  kind  of  economy, 
without  more  adequate  training. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  conclude  by  stating  Vd 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  I 
share  his  view  that  the  Government 
should  not  compete  with  private  busi- 
ness. I  agree  with  him  fully  in  that 
respect.  However,  there  are  special 
conditioiis  here,  which  have  also  been 
pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  which 
render  Government  operation  essentia] ; 
the  alternative  would  be  simply  to  de- 
prive these  American  citizens  of  Alaska 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  or  compel  them 
to  pay  for  higher  costs.  Competition 
with  private  enterprise  is  not  at  issue 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Secretary  Udall 
on  this  matter,  which  I  received  today, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 

as  follows:  ,        ,   .„-, 

Washington,  June  6.  1961 

Hon.  EISNEST  Grvening. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Ernest      In    reference    to   your    in- 
quiry concerning  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
terior   appropriations    bill    a'.lowlrig    for    an 
appropriation    for    an    Emory    Victory    cla-ss 
carrier.     It  Is  clear  that  »375.000  will  be  re- 
quired for  reactivation  costs  of  a  larger  ves- 
sel eliminated  by  the  Senat*  Appropriations 
Committee  from  Interior  appropriations  for 
operation   of   Its   present   North    Star.      Be- 
cause   of    Its    age    and    the    obsolescence    of 
much     of     its     equipment,     operation     and 
maintenance    costs    for    the    present    ve^el 
are   increasing   sharply   each    year.     For    the 
two  trips  made  by   the  North   Star  In   1959 
a  toUl  of  12,189  tons  of  freight  was  havled 
to  Alaska.     This  represents  an   overload   of 
1.589   tons    as    the   ship's   rnted    capacity    Is 
only    5,300    tons.      Despite    overloading    the 
vessel    to    this    extent    the    Bureau    had    to 
decline     numerous     reques;*     for     fchipp  mp 
cargo   and  bulk  oil.     For  the   1960  shipping 
season   the   North   Star   hauled    14.130    t  ■n.'= 
It  Is  anticipated  that  by  1964  nearly   18  000 
tons  of  cargo  would  have   to  be  hauled  to 
satisfy    requirements    at    the    ports    of    call 
of   the   present   North   Star.     It  Is  currently 
estimated    that    the    ports    served    by    the 
current    North    Star    require    approximately 
1  minion  gallons  of  bulk  fuel  oil     The  pres- 
ent  Nc-^th    Star    has   a   capacity    of   approxi- 
matelv    200,000    gallons.      U   the    Bureau    Is 


permitted  to  obtain  a  larger  vessel  of  the 
Emory  Victory  class  which  Is  rated  at  ap- 
proximately 11.000  tons  It  would  be  possible 
Xo  supply  the  Government's  needs  at  the 
ports  of  call  of  the  North  Star  as  well  as 
provide  space  for  freight  for  missionaries 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  able  at  the 
present  time  to  receive  freight  by  surface 
carrier.  In  addition  a  vessel  of  the  Emory 
Victory  class  has  a  bulk  oil  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  400,000  gallons 
which  would  more  nearly  approach  needs 
and  would  eliminate  the  need  for  carrying 
oil  in  55-gallon  drums  as  deck  cargo  as  Is 
currently  being  done  contrary  to  maritime 
regulations. 

We  are  convinced  that  at  the  present  time, 
commercial  carrier   Is  not  in   a  position   to 
provide  the  service  to  the  villages  and  na- 
tives of  Alaska  now  rendered  by  the  North 
Star.     Based  on  available  commercial  rates 
It  has  been  determined  that  commercial  car- 
rier costs  would  exceed  North  Star  rates  by 
anywhere   from  54.56  a  ton  to  $67.26  a  ton 
with    the    average    being    between    $30    and 
$35  a  ton      Bulk  oil  delivered  by  the  North 
Star   to   Point   Barrow,   Alaska,   can    be    de- 
livered   at    a   cost.    Including   purchase    and 
transportation,    of   29    cents   a    gallon.      The 
same    delivered    to    Point    Barrow.    Alaska 
from   Kotzebue   of   commercial    barge    would 
cost  40  cents  a  gallon.    The  economy  of  the 
native  villages  would  be  very  adversely  af- 
fected   If   the   native   stores   on    which   they 
dep>end  for  supplies  and  materials  were  re- 
quired to  pay  the  much  higher  costs  of  com- 
mercial   shipping.      The   North    Star   opera- 
tion  provides   another  service   which   has   a 
decided    effect    upon   the   economy    of    cer- 
tain villages   Ln   Alaska   In   that   It  loads   on 
reindeer    meat    from    Nunibak    Island    and 
sells   It   to  villages   at    ports   of   call    coming 
south    from    Nunibak.      This    operation    for 
the    fiscal    year    1960    resulted    in    a    sale    of 
reindeer  meat  amounting  to  approximately 
$40,000,     It  Is  anticipated  that   with   larger 
refrigerated     carrier     capacity     more     than 
twice  this  amount  of  meat  could  he  hauled 
and  sold,    A  ship  of  the  Emory  Victory  class 
has    this    capacity.      No    commercial    vessel 
could  perform   this  service  since  it  Is  con- 
trary  to   all   union    regulations.     For   these 
reasons   it   Is    felt   that   every   effort    should 
be  made  to  have  the  $375,000  reinstated  in 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill. 

I  hc^je  the  above  will  support  and  make 
clear  why  the  Department  supports  your 
amendment  dealing  with  an  Emo-^y  Victory 
class  ship. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr,  President.   I   shall 
be  very  brief,  because  I  do  not  desire  to 
labor  this  point ;  but  I  think  we  are  writ- 
ing   a    bit   of   American    history    today. 
This  is,  after  all.  a  precedent   forming 
case,   a  laboratory   exhibit,  of  what   we 
confront  in  the  National  Congress  when 
we  try  to  stop  a  .<;ocialistic  arrangement. 
I    remember   the    arguments   that    were 
made  about  the  rope  factory  in  Boston, 
about  the  synthetic  rubber  plants,  about 
the   Missouri  River  Federal   barge  line, 
about    the    Government    coffee    roasting 
plant  in  Florida.     It  is  not  easy  to  try 
to  discourage   or  discontinue   socialistic 
ventures.     I  would  not  raise  my  voice  if 
this  were  a  matter  of  continuing  it  an- 
other  year   because    it    was   something 
which  should  bo  done  temporarily:   but 
we  are  determining  national  policy,  be- 
cause we  are  either  going  to  proceed  with 
this  kind  of  socialistic  program  or  pro- 
vide other  ways  of  meeting  the  problem. 
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I  think  my  friend  inadvertently  sug- 
gested a  very  realistic  way  when  he  sug- 
gested that  this  group  of  aborigines  pro- 
vides defense  services.  If  they  do,  they 
come  clearly  within  the  requiremenUs 
of  the  defense  support  of  America,  and 
for  these  one  or  two  trips  a  year,  it 
might  be  far  better  and  cheaper  to  use 
our  naval  facilities,  which  ply  up  and 
down  this  area  anyhow,  to  provide  the 
food  and  merchandise  for  these  'sol- 
diers" of  our  economy  who  are  employed 
in  our  defense  effort,  than  to  start  on 
a  new  program  and  spend  $500,000  a 
year,  year  after  year  after  year,  because 
we  decide  to  have  the  North  Star,  with 
Its  sentimental  name,  plying  up  and 
down  the  harbors  of  Alaska,  under  the 
operation  of  this  socialistic  formula 

I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  there  are 
so  many  immediate  demands  upon  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  that  we  ought  to  be 
serious  about  throwing  away  $500,000  a 
year  which  we  can  save.  If  we  save  it. 
i  shall  join  my  friends  from  Alaska  in 
trying  to  find  some  program  to  help 
solve  the  problem  this  particular  service 
would  help  to  perpetuate. 

There  is  one  other  thing  of  importance 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  rates, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska.  It  is  true  the  commercial 
lines  charge  more  for  the  tonnase  than 
IS  charged  by  the  North  Star.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  oldest  argument  in  the 
world  for  advocacy  of  a  socialistic  enter- 
prise. The  service  or  sales  rate  charsed 
by  an  socialistic  enterprise  is  always  less 
than  that  charged  by  private  enterprise. 
because  the  socialistic  enterprise  pays  no 
taxes  and  has  none  of  the  problems 
which   private  enterprise   must   face 

It  is  not  simply  the  service  charge 
but  the  end  cost  of  delivered  service, 
the  total  charge,  which  we  should  con- 
sider. I  am  convinced  that,  when  we 
consider  the  differential  between  what  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  or  any  other  private  com- 
pany at  commercial  rates  and  what 
Aould  be  paid  at  the  North  Star  rate, 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  units  of 
merchandise  to  be  transported,  we  could 
not  load  the  ship  heavily  enough  on 
those  two  lonesome  trips  a  year  to 
squander  the  S500  million  we  are  asked 
CO  squander  each  year.  We  have  to  take 
into  consideration  both  those  factors. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.     The  Senator  spoke 
of  a  $500  million  expenditure. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  GRUENING.     The  Senator  must 
have  been  thinking  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  stand  corrected.  It  is 
$500,000.  I  was  thinking  of  foreign  aid. 
perhaps  because  this  reminds  me  of 
some  of  the  things  we  do  m  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
my  remarks  construed  as  meaning  m  any 
uay  that  we  should  make  this  an 
Alaskan  problem.  It  is  an  American 
problem..  We  must  solve  it  with  the  re- 
sources of  America. 

I  hope  we  shaU  not  solve  the  problem 
by  overriding  the  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee,  which  at  long  last  has  struck 
a  blow  for  private  enterprise,  by  almost 
a  unanimous  vote  I  think  it  was  a 
unanimous  vote  by  which  the  committee 
decided  not  to  start  this  new  .socialistic 
steam  line  By  supporting  the  commit- 
tee we  can  save  the  initial  cost  and  we 
can  save  the  annual  cost,  and  also  we 
shall  be  able  to  reinforce  a  great  Ameri- 
can principle  of  private  enterprise 

I  am  sure  we  can  find  a  way  to  do 
more  for  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  than 
simply  to  feed  them  and  keep  them  alive 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  urae  that  the  Senate  support  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
i  Mr  GRUENING).  On  this  question  the 
yea.s  and  nay.s  have  been  ordered. 

Ml  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  a  question. 

I  recall  that  we  had  the  subject  of 
the  North  Star  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Was  it  before  the  commit- 
tee in  the  form  of  a  bill,  or  was  it  dis- 
cussed incidental  to  some  other  item? 
Mr  BARTLETT.  It  was  incidental.  I 
inform  my  good  friend  from  Ohio,  for 
there  was  a  projection  of  the  matter  be- 
fore the  committee  by  an  official  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co  .  who  asked  us  to 
look  into  It.  This  was  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  offshore  shipping. 
This  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Magnusoni  did  by  way  of  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Secre- 
tary Udall  responded — I  have  placed  that 
letter  in  the  Record — saying,  in  essence. 
We  wish  we  could  get  out  of  this.  We 
do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  do  so  under 
present  circumstances  and  conditions." 
Mr  LAUSrHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  GRrENiNGi  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr  Ful- 
BRiGHT ; ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  McCarthy  I,  and  thf  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  iMr.  Gorej  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  a'i.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr  ChavezI  is  absent  be- 
cause   of    illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  Bi.akleyI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  i  Mr.  Chavez  I  is  paired  w  ilh  the 
Senator  from  New  Ham.sphire  [Mr 
Bridges;  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
■yea,'  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote    'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  [  Mr.  McCarthy  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr  Coop- 
er:. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
nay" 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas "^Mr    Fui-BRiGHTl  is  paired  with  the 


Senator    from    Tennessee    IMr     Ogre  I 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas    would    vote    "nay,"    and    the 
Senator     from    Tenne.ssee    would     vote 
"yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  1  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflicial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr  Bridges  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr  Carlson  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr 
Cooper  I    is   necessarily   absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
ChavezI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy 1  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote    yea  ■ 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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Metculf 
Monronry 
Morse 
Mom 


Anderson  Hart 

Bartlett  Hartke 

Bible  Hlckey 

Burdlck  HIU 

Byrd,  Va.  Humphrey  Muskle 

Byrd,  W  Va         Jackson  Neuberger 

Cannon  Johnston  Pastore 

Carroll  Jordan  Pell 

Church  Kefauvpr  Randolph 

Clark  Kerr  Smith.  Maan 

Dodd  Long.  Mo  Sparkman 

Douglas  Long.  Hawaii  Symington 

Eastland  Long,  La  Talnuulge 

Engle  Mansfield  Williams.  N.J 

Ervln  McOee  Yarborough 

Oruenlng  McNamara  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 43 

Ooldwater  Proxmlre 

Hayden  Robertson 

Hlckenlooper  Rusaeli 

Holland  Saltonsull 

Hniska  Schoeppel 

Javlta  Scott 

Keating  Snrkathera 

Kuchel  Smith.  Maine 


AUolt 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case.  N.J. 

Case.  8.  Dak         Lausche  Slennls 

Cotton  Magnuaon  Thurmond 

Curtis  McClellan  Wiley 

Dlrksen  Miller  Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak  Morton  Young,  N  Dnk 

EHonder  Mundt 

Foug  Prouty 

NOT  VOTING     9 

Aiken  Carlson  Pul  bright 

Blaklcy  Chavez  Oore 

Bridges  Cooper  McCarthy 

So  Mr.  GRtTENiNGs  amendment  was 
a^^reed  to 

Mr.  GRUENING  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  labeled  'G"  and 
a.sk  that  it  be  statf^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  bp  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  30. 
line  17.  strike  out  "$27,313,000"  and  in- 


sert in  lieu  thereof  "$27,613,000,  of  which 
$300,000  shall  be  for  ^reconstruction 
planning  for  additional  laboratory  facil- 
ities at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory". 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  would  restore  $300,000 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  This  sum  was 
recommended  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  approved  by  the  administration.  It 
has  very  great  merit  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis., 
has  done  excellent  work.  All  that  I  find 
necessary  to  say  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr  Harden  I  has  said 
that  the  laboratory  has  returned  as 
much  as  $40  for  every  $1  that  it  has 
spent  in  the  past.  We  believe  it  will 
continue  that  program  of  giving  us  back 
our  money  many  times  over.  In  view 
of  the  merit  of  the  procxjsal  and  its  dis- 
tinguished support,  ratiier  than  argue 
in  behalf  of  it,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  will 
consider  taking  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  The  committee  will 
take  It  to  conference 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  line  2.  page  25, 
under  the  heading  "Construction"  it  is 
proposed  to  delete  '$5,350,650"  and  in- 
sert in  heu  thereof     $5,738  000". 

Mr  HRUSKA  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  would  lift  a  restriction 
which  the  Senat^^  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  imposed  on  the  expenditure 
of  requested  construction  funds  to  meet 
conservation  needs  of  the  Izembek  and 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ranges  in 
Alaska,  This  item  was  contained  in  the 
Eisenhower  and  in  the  Kennedy  budgets. 
The  Hou.'^e  committee  approved  this 
amount  and  the  House  bill  contains  it. 
The  amendment  would  restore  the 
$387,350  that  was  deleted  for  essential 
work  in  those  out^'^tanding  areas  This 
is  the  same  amount  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Consei-vation  Commission.  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  meet  this  Nations  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  people  and  to  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  under  the  terms  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaties.  We  face  a 
continuing  challenge  in  preserving  and 
restoring,  where  necessary,  the  special- 
ized wetlands  habitat  that  is  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  migratory  waterfowl. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, many  members  of  this  body,  and 
the  Nations  sportsmen.  Only  by  ag- 
gressive action  and  a  positive  program 
will  we  be  able  to  keep  faith  with  the  mil- 
lions of  people  m  this  country  who  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  being  able  to  see  and  to 
hunt  ducks,  geese,  and  other  migratory 
birds. 


The  415,000-acre  Izembek  Nationa 
Wildlife  Range  was  created  from  public 
lands  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Free 
A,  Seaton  in  1960,  Its  establishment 
climaxed  an  effort  of  nearly  two  decade.s 
to  dedicate  that  important  area  for  wild- 
life purposes.  Situated  at  the  base  of 
the  Aleutian  Island  chain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  Izem- 
bek Wildlife  Range  is  a  migration  gath- 
ering point  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ducks  and  geese.  The  migratory  water- 
fowl gather  there  in  the  spring  before 
they  disp>erse  across  the  nesting  grounds. 
They  return  again  in  the  fall  with  their 
young  prior  to  beginning  the  long  south- 
ward migration  that  takes  most  of  them 
into  most  of  the  Western  States  and 
Mexico  Dense  growths  of  eel  grass  in 
Izembek  and  adjacent  bays  and  lagoonf. 
and  tundra  berries  and  grasses  provide 
fcKxl  for  the  migrants  each  spring  and 
fall.  The  birds  that  stop  and  rest  there 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  naturalists 
and  sportsmen  throughout  the  length  of 
the  Pacific  fly  way. 

I  might  say  that  the  Pacific  flyway 
extends  from  the  western  line  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  north  and  south  from 
border  to  border  My  colleagues  should 
realize  that  this  415.o6o-acre  area,  which 
was  created  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  contributes  enjoyment  and 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  to  millions 
of  people  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California,  as  well  as  to  the  residents  of 
the  interior  Western  States,  I  have  an 
idea  that  even  at  the  famous  Fleming 
duck  shooting  lodge  in  Cheyenne  County. 
Nebr ,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  taken  a  shot  at  some  of  the 
ducks  that  started  from  that  area,  I  do 
not  guarantee  that  I  hit  any  of  them, 
but  I  am  sure  I  have  shot  at  them 

Of  the  $387,350  that  I  am  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  approve,  the  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  asked  for  $206,000 
so  that  construction  could  begin  on  nec- 
essary headquarters  buildings  at  the 
Izemisek  Wildlife  Range.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  Service  intends  that  the 
Izembek  Wildlife  Range  facilities  would 
provide  headquarters  for  ius  entire  pa- 
trol forces  that  work  along  the  Aleutian 
chain 

Mr  MUNDT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  making  his  persuasive 
appeal  about  a  problem  which  is  growing 
greater  in  this  country  every  year.  With 
the  development  of  high-powered  am- 
munition and  better  puns  and  better 
transportation,  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  migratory  waterfoul  population 
against  the  hunter  and  continuing  hunt- 
ing into  each  coming  generation  gets 
more  serious  every  year. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  brought 
this  item  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
The  committee  was  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  controversy  about  it  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Since  the  House  had 
included  the  item  and  there  was  a  con- 
troversy about  it  in  Alaska,  we  decided 
to  delete  it.  However.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Senator  to  insist 
on  a  vote  by  the  Senate,  so  as  to  have 


the  mind  of  the  full  Senate  registered  m 
this  connection,  because  the  conferees — 
and  I  speak  as  one  of  them — like  to  have 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  supporting 
their  action  or  rejecting  their  action,  so 
that  they  will  go  to  conference  fully 
advised. 

This  IS  a  subject  of  great  concern  in 
every  State  which  has  a  sportsman  with 
a  gun  and  a  hunting  license.  I  think 
that  includes  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  problem  about  which 
there  is  some  division  of  opinion  in 
Alaska.  I  think  the  Alaska  Senators 
should  be  heard  on  this  question  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  not  simply  offer  his  amendment. 
make  his  suggestion,  and  then  drop  it. 
but  will  press  for  a  vote  by  the  Senate, 
so  that  the  attitude  of  this  body  can  be 
ascertained  before  we  go  to  conference. 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  support  his 
position. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Madam    President,    the    funds    would 
thus  accompUsh  a  dual  purpose.     They 
would    enable     the    Service    to    inmate 
needed  management  and  protection  ac- 
tivities at  the  Izembek  area  and  also  to 
provide  a  headquarters  facility  for  the 
important  Aleutian  Island  patrol  force. 
The    second   part    of    the    funds    that 
were     deleted — $181.350 — would     enable 
the    Fish    and    Wildlife    Service   to    dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  with  which  it 
was  vested  by  tlie  creation  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  in  northeastern 
Alaska  by  Secretary  Seaton.     Approxi- 
mately 8  8  million  acres  m  area,  the  Arc- 
tic    Range     straddles     the     spectacular 
Brooks  Mountain  Range.    It  is  bounded 
by  the  Yukon  Territory  on  the  east  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north.     Water- 
fowl   nest    extensively   along    the   Arctic 
slope  of  the  range,  and  grizzly  bears.  Dall 
sheep,  wolverine,  and  great  caribou  herds 
are  among  its  large  game      This  famous 
area  al.-^o  was  created  out  of  public  lands 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
TTie     Canadians     are     considering     the 
withdrawal  of  an  equally  large  area  on 
their  side  of  the   boundary   so  that   the 
caribou  herds,   which   are   migratory   in 
nature  and  move  freely  across  the  inter- 
national boundary,  will  have  assurance 
of  sufficient  habitat  for  their  well-being, 
I  believe  Congress  should  take  action 
as  early  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  fish   and   wildlife  program 
for  the  purix)se  of  cooperating  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  north. 

With  the  $181,350  it  has  requested  for 
work  in  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Ranee,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  plans  to  estab- 
lish shelter  areas  for  personnel  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ran.ee. 
construct  a  warehouse  at  Fairbanks,  and 
make  provision  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance activities  in  the  area.  The  need 
for  these  funds  is  imperative.  Two  geo- 
logical survey  parties  already  have  per- 
mits to  make  mineral  explorations  inside 
the  range,  and  the  Service  has  pending 
applications  for  two  additional  parties. 
The  Service  must  have  the  requested 
funds  if  it  is  to  make  certain  that  activ- 
ities within  the  range  do  not  impair  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. I  repeat.  Madam  President. 
based  upon  my  experience  as  a  member 
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of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  that  proper  management  of 
these  two  wildlife  ranges  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  coun- 
tr\-'s  responsibility  to  the  people  in  fos- 
tering migratory  bird  resources.  Also,  it 
will  enable  this  Nation  to  fulfill  those 
obligations  which  we  are  committed  to 
fulfill  in  our  treaties  with  both  Mexico 
and  Canada 

The  provision  of  the  requested  $387.- 
350.  already  approved  by  the  House, 
means  that  immeasurable  benefits  will 
accrue  to  these  important  wildlife  re- 
sources and  to  the  millions  of  our  people 
who  both  enjoy  and  use  them.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  made  an  in- 
teresting argument.  If  it  had  been  made 
before  the  committee,  the  action  of  the 
committee  might  have  been  different 
But  when  we  were  told  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  and  the  Legislature  of 
Alaska  were  opposed  to  the  propo-'jal. 
naturally  we  struck  out  the  lantruage 

I  think  the  committee  oueht  to  be  con- 
sistent. We  will  have  a  chance  to  look 
into  the  matter  carefully  in  conference; 
and  if  the  House  should  agree  with  us,  it 
will  be  only  a  year  before  there  will  be 
another  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the  duck 
population  of  the  United  States  will  suf- 
fer very  much  in  1  year. 

There  Is  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
says,  but  we  did  not  know  about  it  at 
the  time  the  item  was  considered  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  handle 
It  in  the  way  the  committee  ha^.  and 
then  we  can  develop  all  the  fact.-, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  much  more  ex- 
perience— and  authority,  as  well — m  this 
field.  I  recognize  the  opposition  which 
comes  from  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  read 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  will  have  to  f^nd 
out  why  Alaska  has  objected.  There 
must  be  some  reason  or  basis  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  may  have  a  much  better 
argument,  but  it  was  not  presented  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  it.  We  decided,  in 
tills  instance,  that  we  would  follow  the 
wi.-^hes  of  the  State,  at  least  at  this  tune. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Perhaps  so,  but  not- 
withstanding the  objection  and  the  tes- 
timony on  the  part  of  the  Senators  from 
Alaska.  Alaska  is  now  one  of  the  50  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  it  .srem.-  to  me 
that  in  some  of  the  obIit!at:on.~>  -.vhich 
we  owe,  Alaska  also  should  try  to  help 
us  dischariie  them,  so  that  while  we  can 
give  due  weight  to  the  objections  and 
testimony  they  gave,  the  program  hav- 
ing been  considered  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  having  been  approved  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committ»'P  and 
the  Hou.=^  Itself.  I  think  it  would  lie  well 
if  they  would  concur. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  will  find  out  about 
that  in  conference.  There  will  not  be 
ani'thing  in  conference  except  the 
amendment.  By  the  Senates  adopting 
the  committee  amendment  the  item  will 


be   in  conference      That   is   the   way   I 
think  we  ought  to  proceed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr  HAYDEN      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  the  dis- 
tmL'uished  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, give  assurance  to  the  distin- 
ifuished  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
this  Item  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will 
be  revived  in  conference,  so  that  the 
reasons  for  the  actions  taken  by  the 
House  and  Senate  separately  can  be 
considered  in  detail  and  a  decision 
reached  accordingly? 

Mr  HAYDEN  I  think  the  position 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  sustained  in 
view  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  But  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conference? 

Mr.  HAYDEN  We  will  give  assur- 
ance that  it  will  bo  considered,  and  we 
will  be  willing  to  have  representatives 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sei-vicc  appear 
before  the  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President.  I 
am  greatly  heartened  by  the  assurance 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  suggestion.  If  what  he 
states  shall  be  done.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  and  have 
the  matter  go  to  conference,  with  tiie 
assurance  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  will  press  the  subject 
for  some  further  exploration  and  ad- 
judication, if  one  can  be  had 

Mr  HAYDEN.  We  owe  that  to  every- 
one concerned. 

Mr    HRUSKA.     Very  well. 

Madam  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  With- 
out objection,  the  amrndment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ntbra.-,ka  is  withdrawn. 

Mr   BEIALL.     Madam  President,  I  am 
most  plea.>ed  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee   has   included    in   HR 
6345  funds  for  the  pur;x)ses  set  forth  in 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act 

Two  projects  are  concerned: 

F.ist.  t:>?  acquisition  of  stream-valley 
parks  in  Montgomery  County.  Md.  Un- 
der the  act.  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides one-third  of  the  cost.  The  local 
authorities  must  provide  the  remaining 
two -thirds.  Montgomery  Coimty  is  pre- 
pared to  contribute  its  share  which 
amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

The  second  project  involves  the  con- 
struction of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md  This  program  requires  a 
50-50  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  county.  Prince 
Gecrces  County  is  ready  to  match  the 
$1,500,000  included  in  this  bill  with  a  like 
amount  of  its  own  funds. 

Both  of  these  programs  will  go  far 
to  enhance  the  devolpment  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  tlie 
committee  for  this  action  which  is  in 
line  with  the  worthy  goals  intended  by 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act.    I  extend  spe- 


cial thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas. 

WlrHITA      MOUNTAINS      WU.DLir«     HETUCE     SOAO 

Mr  MONRONEY  Madam  President, 
one  small  but  very  important  item  in 
the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Is  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  all-weather  road  approxi- 
mately 4  miles  long  to  provide  a  western 
entrance  within  the  Wichita  Moimtalns 
Wildlife  Refuge.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  attention  the  committee  has 
given  this  item  to  make  more  accessible 
this  refuge,  which  more  than  a  million 
visitors  seek  out  each  year  to  observe 
the  big  game  herds  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  conservation  prac- 
tices preserving  native  grasses  and  trees. 
Actually,  a  much  larger  program  of  road 
building  and  repair,  something  In  the 
nature  of  $1,500,000,  Is  needed  but  the 
ui-gency  is  for  this  item  of  $133,000 
which  will  enable  visitors  to  make  a  loop 
from  U.S.  Highway  62  north  and  west 
to  State  Highway  54  and  back  onto 
Highway  62.  I  hope  the  House  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  this  4-mile  road 
also. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  with  my  re- 
marks a  communication  I  have  received 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  a  copy  of 
EnroDed  House  Resolution  No.  583  from 
the  State  house  of  representatives,  urg- 
ing the  road  referred  to  within  the 
refuge  and  also  calLLiig  on  the  State  to 
improve  other  roads  leadmg  to  tlie 
refuge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honn  Rksolution  583 

Resolution  requesting  Federal  and  State  au- 
ihorllles  to  plan,  program,  and  construct 
hard -surfaced  access  roads  to  the  western 
and  Indlahoma  entrances  of  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge:  directing  that 
copies  of  resolution  be  sent  to  approprlata 
persons 

WhTfri.s  »hr  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife 
Refuge  located  In  southwestern  OlclaJiima, 
Is  an  outstanding  national  tourist  attrac- 
tion, a  scenic  wonderland  of  60.0W9  acres, 
annually  accommodating  over  700,000  vis- 
itors: and 

Whereas  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife 
Refuge  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  IX  not  the  oldest, 
of  game  refuges  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  being  set  aside  as  such  by  the 
presidential  proclamation  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In   1905:   and 

Whereas  the  wildlife  refuge  Is  famous  for 
Its  herds  of  buHalo.  elk,  deer.  Us  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys,  the  Easter  pageant,  the  scenic 
Mount  Scott  E)rlve:   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  within 
the  refuge,  has  blacktopped  roads  leading  to 
the  Meers,  Medicine  Park.  Cache,  and  Indla- 
homa gates,  leaving  only  the  western  en- 
tranceway  unstirfaced;  and 

Whereas  an  ail-weather,  blacktopped  en- 
tranceway  to  the  wildlife  refuge  Is  needed 
to  provide  convenient  access  from  those 
portions  of  western  Oklahoma  lying  north 
of  US  62  and  the  Texas  Plains,  their  near- 
est route  Into  the  refuge  now  being  rough, 
dvisty,  and  unmarked:  and 

Whereas  another  Unportaat  route  to  the 
wildlife  refuge  leading  from  Indijihoma 
northward  to  the  nearest  refuge  gate,  a  dls- 
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tance  of  approximately  5  miles,  still  Is  un- 
surfaced,  rough,  and  dusty:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houne  of  Representatives 
of  the  28th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma: 

Section  1.  That  the  need  for  an  all- 
weather,  blacktopped  access  road  leading 
from  headquarters  In  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains Wildlife  Refuge  to  Its  western  gate,  a 
distance  of  approximately  four  (4)  miles,  be 
expressed  to  Congress  and  to  appropriate 
Federal  authorities  and  that  said  Federal 
authorities  give  to  such  Improvement  the 
highest  priority  In  the  overall  scheme  of 
development  for   the  refuge: 

8xc.  2  That  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion In  Oklahoma  be  requested  to  plan,  pro- 
gram, and  as  expeditiously  as  Is  possible  to 
construct  a  connecting  link  between  S.H.  54 
and  the  western  gate  of  the  Wildlife  Refuge, 
a  distance  of  only  «  7  miles;  that  the  com- 
mission be  requested  to  lend  moral  supp>ort 
to  those  Individuals,  towns,  and  civic  groups 
seeking  fulfillment  of  this  proposed  Improve- 
ment; and  that  It  also  plan,  program,  and 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  construct  a 
blacktopped  connecting  link  from  the  town 
of  Indlahoma  northward  to  the  nearest 
refuge  gate,  a  distance  of  approximately  five 
(5)    miles;    and 

Sec.  3  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Stewart  L  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Julian  Howard,  Superintendent, 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge;  David 
Bell,  Director,  Btireau  of  the  Budget;  Carl 
Hayden,  US  Senator;  Mike  Monroney,  VS. 
Senator;  Robert  S  Kerr,  U.S.  Senator;  Victor 
Wlckersham.  Member  of  Congress;  Oene 
Grubltz.  Jr  .  secretary  and  member.  State 
highway  commission;  J  C  Kennedy,  mem- 
ber. Stale  highway  commission,  and  Frank 
Lyons,  State  highway  director. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the   25th    day   of    May    1981 

DlLBERT    In  MAN, 

Speaker  pro  ternpore  of  the  House  o/ 
Representatives 

William  N  Chiu.stiaw 
A     MrrcHELL 

Mr  THURMOND  Madam  President. 
I  desire  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I 
am  opposed  to  passage  of  HR.  6345.  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill, 
because  the  sums  appropriated  therein 
greatly  exceed  the  budget  estimates  for 
1962.  and  there  is  no  adequate  showing 
of  an  emergency  or  other  special  reason 
for  the  additional  amount. 

Mr  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on 
the  Dej^rtment  of  the  Interior  appro- 
pnatTOn  bill  the  statement  of  Mr  Sam- 
uel H  Hoffman,  of  the  Warren.  Pa., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  May  10, 
last,  in  support  of  the  forestry  laboratory 
at  Warren,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

A  Program  tor  Forestry  Research 

(Statement  of  Samuel  H  Hoffman  of  the 
Warren,  Pa.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
May  10) 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  before  you 
today  to  talk  briefly  about  forestry  research. 
a  subject  In  which  you  and  I  share  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  My  State,  like  most  of  the 
other  49  that  together  constitute  our  Na- 
tion, enjoyc  a  substantial  forest  resource. 
This  forest  contributes  much  In  the  way  of 
water,  timber,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion.    But,  like  In  the  others,  the  increased 


pressures  of  use  can  be  met  only  by  putting 
our  forest  land  to  work  completely.  We 
have  scarcely  realized  the  potential  wealth 
that  can  come  from  Intensively  managed 
forest  lands 

To  achieve  a  higher  level  of  use  will  re- 
quire knowledge— knowledge  that  we  have 
not  yet  acquired  This  Is  why  I  am  so  vitally 
Interested  In  forestry  research.  It  Is 
through  systematic  study  that  the  many  re- 
sources of  the  forest  can  bring  to  the  people 
the  greatest  degree  of  material  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  enjoyment. 

Last  January,  Senator  Stennis  spoke  to 
the  Senate  about  a  research  program — one 
that  would  bring  up  to  date  the  forestry 
research  efforts  needed  to  move  ahead  In 
solving  highly  Important  problems.  He 
called  for  an  Increase  of  $4  million  to  the 
Forest  Service  In  fiscal  year  1962  for  research 
laboratory  construction.  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Stennis  that  these  laboratories  are 
needed.  This  Is  not  an  extravagant  pro- 
gram. The  Increase  would  merely  provide 
for  the  second-year  level  of  financing  of  the 
carefully  worked  out  program  of  the  Forest 
Service  which  this  committee  reviewed  and 
endorsed  2  years  ago. 

I  was  happy  to  see  included  In  the  pro- 
posals by  Senator  Stennis  a  laboratory  at 
Warren,  Pa.  As  I  remarked  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  that  time  this  laboratory  Is  vitally 
needed  to  speed  the  research  program  at 
Warren.  The  laboratory,  costing  $200,000, 
would  give  the  research  staff  that  are  now 
on  the  Job  the  kinds  of  facilities  they  need 
but  do  not  have,  and  would  materially  has- 
ten the  pace  of  work  and  efficiency  of  the 
scientists. 

Forestry  research  at  Warren.  Pa  .  is  filling 
a  recognized  need  This  new  laboratory 
would  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  of  adjacent  States  as  well  which 
have  similar  forest  types. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  forestry  re- 
search program  Is  sound.  The  Increase  of 
$4  million  for  laboratory  construction  Is  In 
accordance  with  carefully  developed  plans 
The  action  of  this  committee  on  previous 
occasions  has  established  well  Its  pK)sltlon  of 
leadership  In  the  field  of  forestry  by  Its 
vision  on  matters  such  as  I  discuss.  I  sup- 
port, Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  required  so 
this  program  can  go  ahead 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iHR    6345'   was  pa.s.sed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.^ 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfiRcer  (Mrs.  NEt'BERCER  in  the 
chain  appointed  Mr.  H.^yden,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Kxfau\er.  Mr. 


Bible.  Mr.  Mttndt.  and  Mr  Young  of 
North  Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSING   ACT    OF    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1922  >  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promot^e  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  this  in- 
quiry in  the  time  available  on  the  bill. 
What  is  the  pendin.s  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  Capehart 
amendment  identified  as  "6-1-61 — D." 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
22  minutes  remaining:  under  his  control 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  29 
minutes  remaining  under  his  control. 

The  amendment  is  the  Capehart 
amendment  lettered  "D" — "D"  as  in 
Denver. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY  Or  "D  '  as  in 
Dallas?      1  Laughter 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  What  became  of 
the  Javits  amendment  I  thoupht  it 
was  the  pcndmp  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
Javits  amendment,  and  it  will  come  up 
later. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  state  how  much 
time  he  yields  to  himself^ 

Mr.  CAPEHART      Five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to 
propose  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
a  modification  of  my  amendment,  to  see 
whether  he  will  accept  it.  namely,  to 
reduce  the  period  of  time  from  25  years 
to  20  years,  and  to  state  that  it  applies 
only  to  buildings  or  structures  10  years 
of  age  or  older, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  And  leave  the 
ma.ximum  amount  at  SICOOC 

Mr  CAPEHART  Yes  The  pending 
amendment  would  reduce  the  amount 
from  $10,000  to  $7,000.  and  would  reduce 
the  number  of  years  from  25  to  15. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  accept 
a  modification  which  would  reduce  the 
years  from  25  to  20.  would  leave  the 
amount  at  $10,000.  but  would  provide 
that  the  money  can  be  spent  only  on 
structures  or  houses  10  years  of  age  or 
older? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
state  what  amendment  is  being  dis- 
cussed, to  be  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent'' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  None.  We  are  only 
discussing  this. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
'Aliat  amendment  is  beLiig  considered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced that  the  amendment  is  identi- 
fied as  the  Capehart  amendment  '6-1- 
61— D.- 
Mr. ROBERTSON.  There  wa.s  so 
much  noise  in  the  Chamber  that  I  couM 
not  hear  the  Chair  s  announcement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  home  improvement 
and  rehabilitation  loan  proposed  by  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  term  of  the  loans 
from  25  years  to  20  years,  and  to  permit 
the  maximum  amount  to  stand  at 
$10,000.  He  also  proposes  to  include  a 
proviso  that  loans  would  only  be  made 
on  houses  10  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  the  yeas  and  r  ays  have 
been    ordered.     Therefore,    the    amend - 


modified    on! 


by 


ment    can    now    be 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  I  understand.  Mad- 
am President.  I  shall  u.se  the  10  min- 
utes I  have  allocated  to  myself  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

Let  me  ask  whtth'-r  there  is  objection 
to  unanimous  co  nt  to  modify  the 
am^endment  alone      is  line 

The  PRESIDU^^  OFFICER.  If  the 
S<-nator  from  Indiana  will  permit  the 
CliPir  to  put  the  question 

\i..  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
reserv'ng  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
thai  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  a 
printed  amendment  which  goes  far  be- 
yond the  present  law  Will  he  please  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  why  he  has  aban- 
doned that  position,  for  a  .-fill  more 
liberal  one? 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  am  not  abandon- 
ing it.  I  just  asked  the  able  Senator  ui 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment  along  the  line  of 
the  one  I  have  just  now  .stated.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  in  order  that 
I  may  withdraw  my  amendment.  But  I 
have  not  yet  requested  that. 

However,  I  gather  that  the  able  Sena- 
tc^r  from  Virginia  would  be  opposed  evt  n 
to  providing  for  20  years  and  a  $10,000 
maximum,  and  including  a  proviso  that 
the  buildings  must  be  10  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  take  the  position 
that  the  present  law  ha.s  worked  well  and 
is  sufficiently  liberal.  But  rather  than 
gC'  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  bill.  I 
w'.s  prepared  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
w.ll  not  agree  to  have  that  amendment 
withdra^Ti. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield'!' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ri.se  to  propound 
a  parliamenlan,-  inquiiy:  Would  it  be  in 
o.'der  at  this  time  to  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays — which 


have  been  ordered  on  this  amendment — 
be  withdrawn,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  may  then  offer  a  new  amend- 
ment—  m  other  words,  his  amendment 
m  modified  form? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Madam  President, 
I  prefer  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  am.endment,  we  shall 
be  very  happy.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
adopt  the  amendment  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, later  I  shaU  offer  the  modification 
I  have  discussed. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  That  is  certainly 
a  more  loQ:ical  position. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Very  well. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
a  very  simple  one.  It  reduces  the  amount 
from  $10,000  to  S7.000.  and  reduces  the 
period  of  years  from  25  to  15.  We  now 
have — and  have  had  for  many  years — a 
law,  regarding  home  improvements,  to 
do  the  same  thin?  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  would  do.  but  with  a  limit  of 
$3,500.  and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  15  years — or 
three  times  as  long  as  has  been  allowed 
in  the  past — and  S7.000 — or  twice  the 
amount  we  have  allowed  in  the  past — 
are  ample  and  should  satisfy.  I  believe, 
the  most  liberal  and  should  satisfy  the 
building  industry.  I  think  it  is  a  more 
.sound  and  .sane  and  sensible  approach 
at  the  moment,  rather  than  to  provide 
for  up  to  25  years — a  long  time — and  up 
to  SIO.OOO. 

Madam  President.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
mv  control. 

Mr.  BUSH.  First.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH  I  should  like  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana: I  believe  it  is  a  desirable  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  terms 
should  not  be  raised  as  gradually  as 
would  be  the  case  under  this  amendment. 

To  jump  to  25  years  would.  I  believe, 
be  unnecessary.  I  believe  15  years  is  a 
reasonable  time  for  a  home  improvement 
loan  to  be  insured  by  the  FHA. 

Also,  to  jump  from  $3,000  to  $7.000 — 
an  increa.se  of  2^2  times — would  be  more 
than  necessary,  in  my  opmion. 

So  I  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  sound  one  and 
should  be  supp-Drted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  his  control? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly.  At 
this  time  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARK^LAN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
modified  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  a  compromise, 
but  not  the  amendment  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  wish  to  repeat  a  statement  I  have 
already  madp  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  existing  title  I  home  repair  and 
improvement  program.    This  program  Is 


a  home  improvaBMntpWfnim.  It  covers 
perhaps  the  patottnff  Of  ft  house;  a  new 
roof;  a  new  bathroom;  a  new  porch,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Home  improvements  and  home  repairs 
are  involved.  It  is  not  a  regular  type  of 
FHA  program.  It  is  true  that  thus  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  tlie  FHA,  but 
the  agency  has  nothing  to  do  with  proc- 
essing the  application  for  the  loan.  The 
FHA  simply  insures  the  lender  against 
loss  if  the  lender  requests  such  insur- 
ance. Under  the  program,  the  home- 
owner goes  to  his  local  bank  and  makes 
application  for  a  loan.  If  the  bank  ap- 
proves the  application  and  makes  the 
loan  the  bank  may  ask  for  insurance  un- 
der the  home  improvement  program. 
The  FHA.  if  the  bank  is  an  approved  In- 
stitution, merely  insures  the  bank  against 
loss  on  the  loan  on  a  90-10  basi.s;  that 
is.  the  FHA  assumes  90  percent  if  there 
is  a  loss  and  the  banks  a8.sumc  a  10  F>er- 
cent  loss. 

The  program  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  require  that  an  application  for  a 
loan  must  be  processed  by  the  FHA.  and 
that  all  FTIA's  regular  underwriting 
standards  will  apply  to  the  application 
and.  indeed  to  the  applicant's  credit  abil- 
ity. In  other  words,  applications  under 
the  new  program  will  be  processed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  agency  would  proc- 
ess an  application  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  "l  agree  that  the 
proposal  goes  much  further  than  merely 
to  provide  funds  to  fliiance  a  $3,500  re- 
pair job. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  But,  under  the 
program,  the  loan  will  be  made  on  the 
good  faith  and  credit  of  the  homeowner, 
and  not  be  secured  by  a  mortgage.  No 
mortgage  will  be  required,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  hold  the 
bag. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  must  say.  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  dear  friend  and  my 
chairman,  that  his  statement  is  not  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Why  is  it  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Because  we  wrote 
into  the  pending  bill  that  there  must  be 
adequate  security,  and  also  in  the  report 
we  tried  to  explain  what  we  meant  by 
adequate  security.  We  said  for  the 
longer  terms  and  the  larger  amounts  we 
would  expect  there  would  be  junior  liens 
or  liens  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances  involved  and  the  laws  of 
the  particular  State. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  committee 
the  proposal  that  mortgages  be  required 
was  defeated.  Something  about  it  was 
put  in  the  report,  but  it  means  nothing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  was  done  be- 
cause there  might  be  smaller  amounts 
provided  for  which  a  note  at  the  bank 
would  be  sufficient,  or  collateral  might 
be  placed,  or  something  of  that  kind  I 
beheve  the  matter  is  adequately  covered 
by  the  language  in  the  bill  that  there 
must  be  adequate  security  and  by  the 
statement  in  the  report  which  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  12  and  13. 
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Madam  President,  one  of  the  great 
advocates  of  the  FHA  programs  for 
existing  homes  has  been,  through  the 
years,  my  distinguished  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from   Indiana    !  Mr    Capehart  I. 

The  real  estate  boards,  the  various 
building  groups  and  various  groups  of 
private  enterprise  have  through  the  years 
recommended  a  rehabilitation  program. 
We  had  the  famous  Baltimore  plan  of  re- 
habilitation. That  is  exactly  what  Is 
here  proposed.  It  makes  pwDssible,  where 
existing  homes  can  be  rehabilitated, 
making  them  a  part  of  the  inventory  of 
livable  homes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMA.N.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Has  not  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  improving  exist- 
ing houses  been  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana   I  Mr.  Capehart  1? 

Mr.  SPAfiKMAN.  Yes.  he  has.  year 
after  year  Wc  are  simply  trying  to 
carry  out  something  that  he  has 
advocated  in  the  past. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
$10,000  amount  is  the  maximum.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  reasonable  maximum  when 
we  consider  that  there  is  involved  the 
rehabilitation  or  the  Rebuilding  of  a 
house.  i 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  Senator,  and  lower  the  term  from 
25  years  to  20  years,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  provide  that  the  loan  shall  not 
be  provided  on  a  hou.se  that  is  less  than 
10  years  old,  because  it  is  the  older 
homes  it  is  being  proix-sed  to  rehabil- 
itate. 

Mr  CAPEHART  We  are  certainly 
not  very  far  apart — $7,000  as  against 
$10,000  and  25  years  as  f.gainst  15  years. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  ihink  if  we  vote 
down  the  pending  amendment,  we  can 
get  togethf  r  very  easily. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  position  is  that 
my  propasal  is  sufficient  when  we  are 
talking  in  uims  of  ix;rsons  of  middle 
income  whose  homes  cosi.  fi*om  $9,000  to 
$15,000 

Mr  SPARKMA.N  Wc  arc  not  talking 
about  that  cla.ss  of  iiomes 

Mr   CAPEHART.     We  ought  to  be. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  are  talking 
generally  about  deteriorated  homes, 
which  at  one  time  may  have  been  good 
livable  homes,  but  which  have  become 
rundown  and  need  repair  or  some  re- 
building or  some  rehabilitation.  I  think 
the  figure  of  $10,000  is  a  reasonable  max- 
imum limit 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  appreciate  the 
praise  I  received  from  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senatoi  from  lUinois. 
because  it  is  very  seldon  that  I  get 
praise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator 
knows  that  is  not  true,  I  praise  him 
every  time  we  authorize  a  housing  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  for  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  to  be  lending  money  to  persons 
with  lai-ge  Incomes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  such  homes  noi  are  we  talk- 
ing about  loans  being  mace  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment 

Mr  CAPEHART.  The  only  reason 
why  I  am  proposing  the  15-year  period 
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and  the  $7,000  maximum  is  to  help  the 
low  income  and  the  middle  income  peo- 
ple. We  are  trying  to  help  tho.se  who 
Imve  dilapitated  homes.  I  think  we  are 
both  agreed  in  principle  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
it.  I  think  the  provision  ought  to  be 
15  years  and  $7,000.  We  are  being  as 
liberal  as  we  need  to  be  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote  down  the  amendment;  if  so, 
I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
the  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  stated  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceede»d  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  ofTercd  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart  1  for  himself  ana 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I. 
On  this  question  the  j'eas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
role. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Havden] 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr. 
Kffauver  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BlakleyJ  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co IMr.  Ch.wezI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  HaydknI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carl.soni,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley  I  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Veimont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridge.si,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  J. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


(No.  60| 

YEAJ&--35 

Allott 

Ciipehart 

Eastland 

Beftll 

Case,  S  D«k 

Pong 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Ooldwater 

Bush 

CurtU 

Hickenlooper 

Butler 

Dlrksen 

Hniska 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dworshak 

Keating 

Lausrhe 

McClellan 

M.ller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 


Anderson 

Biirtlctt 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

El  lender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grueulng 


RiiflBell 

Saltonstal! 
Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smith,  Maine 

NAYS — 56 

Hart 

Hartke 

Rickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 


Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


McNamara 
Metcall 
Monroney 
Morse 
Moss 
Muskle 
Neuberger 
Pas  tore 
Pell 

Pr  ox  mire 
Randolph 
Sn:iathers 
Smith,  Mass. 
Long,  Hawaii      Sparkman 
Long,  La.  Smathers 

Magnuson  Williams,  N.J. 

Mansfield  Yarborough 

McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Carlson  Hayden 

Chavez  Kefauver 

Cooper  Wiley 


Alkcn 

Biakley 

Bridges 

So  Mr.  Capehart's  amendment  D 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAPEH.^RT.  Madam  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
con.;ider  out  of  order  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  the  same  subject, 
which.  I  understand,  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman],  is  prepared 
to  accept.  It  will  require  only  a  short 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "used 
or  to  be  used"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "which  was  constructed 
not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  loan,  advance  of  credit, 
or  purchase,  and  which  is  used  or  will 
be  used". 

On  page  15.  line  24.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "twenty-five"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty"  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  a.niend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  SPARKM.AN  Madam  Pre.sident.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amer.dnunt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  6-6-61  —  C  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
amendment.s  must  follow  in  order.  The 
next  amendment  to  be  considered  is  the 
Capehart  amendment  designated  "J." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  SPARKM.AN.  Would  it  be  in  or- 
der by  unanimous  consent  to  change  the 
previous  order?  I  make  the  suggestion 
because  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  i  Mr. 
Fulbright]  has  an  amendment  to  wliich 
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I  tMnk  we  can  agree,  and  the  same  ts 
true  with  respect  to  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson!. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
a  parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Ls  the  pending; 
amendment,  known  as  Capehart  J,  the 
only  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  known  as  Capehart  J  is 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Ls  there  any 
amendment  pending  beyond  that 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes: 
the  amendment  known  as  the  Javits- 
Bush  amendment  is  pendin^:: 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr  J.avitsI  be 
permitted  to  call  up  his  amendment  at 
thij.  time,  rather  than  proceedint:  to 
the  consideration  of  my  amendment  J. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
is  objection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  under  which 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  consider  the 
Capehart  amendment  J  be  dissolved, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  in  regular 
order,  as  though  there  had  never  been 
an  order  entered  to  call  up  the  amend- 
ment known  as  Capehart  J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  resei-ve  the  right 
to  call   up  my   amendment   later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  to  his  purpose. 

It  was  my  thought  that  there  was  an 
orderly  way  in  which  to  approach  the 
whole  problem.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  unanimous  consent  request  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ;  Mr 
PuLBRiGHT]  to  precede  me,  I  will  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
if  my  request  is  agreed  to.  whatever  Sen- 
ator obtains  the  floor  and  offers  an 
amendment  will  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  my  right  to 
obje-ct.  I  respectfully  submit  that  what 
has  been  stated  is  not  the  situation.  I 
would  immediately  follow.  Therefore,  if 
the  unanimous-consent  reque.st  were 
amended  to  call  for  the  -Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI  to  proceed, 
such  action  would  be  satisfactory  t-o  me 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Action  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.ias  'Mr.  Fulbricht!  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson; 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Madam  President. 
I  have  a  noncontroversial  amendment 
that  I  do  not  expect  to  discu.ss  at  length, 


and  which  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  wi!l  accept 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  proceeding  to  consider  the 
amendment  offer.>d  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansa.-^ 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  a.sk  that  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest include  both  the  Capehart  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  and  the 
Javit.s  amendment,  and  that  those 
amendments  be  considered  in  regular 
order  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
restate  his  requef-t. 

Mr  CAPEHAFIT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  providing  for  the 
calling  up  of  the  Capehart  amendment 
J  at  this  time,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Javits  amendment,  be  vacated,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  in  regular  order  as 
though  neither  of  those  amendments 
had  been  ordered  to  be  disposed  of  at 
this  time 

The  PRESIDI^G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana'^ 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  believe  that 
by  agreeing  to  the  request  we  would  still 
not  meet  the  issue,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  much  time  would  be  required 
to  consider  the  other  amendments.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  accommcxlate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  my  am  mdment  should  follow 
hi.s  But  I  respectfully  suggest  that  at 
the  moment  about  all  we  can  do  is  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FrLBRiGHTi  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 1  Mr.  Robertson  i,  and  then  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  would  be  tolerant  of 
any  further  arrangements  which  we 
would  need  to  make. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  join 
with  me  in  that  request? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  will  join  in  that 
reque.st 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  have 
added  to  the  list  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ft'lbrightI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  i  Mr.  Byrd  1  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Such  arrangement 
would  be   satisfactory. 

Mr  CAPEHART      Yes 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request 

Mr  CAPEHART     I  yield 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  lieu  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  C.^PEHARTl.  the  amendments 
which  are  now  on  the  calendar  for  con- 
sideration, in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  on  the  caler;dar  for  consideration. 
may  be  preceded  by  amendments  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  FtlbrightI,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Robertson  1,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Hearing  none,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  proceed. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT  Madam  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  6-6-61 — C,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  83. 
line  14.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  702." 
and  after  line  20  Insert  the  following: 

(b(  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Lxjan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  U  annended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  whose 
general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  aggregate  a  sum  In  excess  of  8  per 
centum  of  Its  withdrawable  accounts  Is  au- 
thorized to  invest  In,  to  lend  to,  or  to  com- 
mit itself  to  lend  to  any  business  develop- 
ment credit  corporation  Incorporated  In  the 
State  In  which  the  head  office  of  such  as- 
sociation Is  situated.  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  statutes  of  such 
State  authorize  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  said  State 
to  invest  In.  to  lend  to.  or  to  commit  Itself 
to  lend  to  such  business  development  credit 
corporation,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  Investments,  loans,  and  commitments 
of  any  such  association  outstanding  at  any 
time  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  outstanding  loans  made  by 
such  association,  or  $250,000.  whichever  Is 
lesser  " 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  Pi-esident.  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
himself? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT      Ten    minutes. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment  is 
based  upon  Senator  Ervins  bill.  S.  846. 
which  he  introduced  on  behalf  of  him- 
self. Senator  Jordan,  and  myself.  S.  846 
in  turn  is  based  on  S.  3581  of  the  last 
Congress. 

The  proposal  would  amend  section 
5'C'  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  It  would  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  invest  in 
or  lend  to  State  development  credit  cor- 
porations in  their  States,  if  State  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  their  States 
are  permitted  to  do  so  under  local  law. 
The  authority  is  limited.  A  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  may  only  lend 
or  invest  in  a  development  credit  cor- 
poration in  its  State  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted for  State  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. And  in  addition,  this  proposal 
places  a  further  limit  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  outstanding  loans  of  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or 
$250,000,  whichever  is  lesser.  Further- 
more, a  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation may  act  under  the  proposal  only 
if  its  general  reserves,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided profits  exceed  5  percent  of  its 
withdrawable  accounts. 

A  full  description  of  this  proposal  was 
given  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  February  9  of  this  year  when  he 
introduced  S.  846.  At  that  time  he 
pointed  out  that  the  laws  of  at  least  22 
States  authorized  State  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  participate  in  financing 
business  development  credit  corpora- 
tions. In  March  of  1961.  Indiana  passed 
house  bill  508  which  authorized  Indiana 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  partici- 
pate. In  other  States,  such  as  Arkansas, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  State  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  authorized 
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to  do  so  although  the  Stitf"  statutes  do 
no  explicitly  confer  such  ix)wer. 

In  drawing  up  my  arr.endment  from 
S.  846,  I  have  revi.sed  tlie  language  so  a.s 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  Arkansas  and 
other  States  with  similar  statutes.  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  may 
join  State  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  supporting  these  bujdness  develop- 
ment credit  corporations 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  846,  a 
number  of  comments  have  been  received 
which  it  would.  I  believe ,  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  to  see. 

I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  recentlj  released  CED 
report  on  'Distressed  Ari»as  In  a  Grow- 
ing Economy"  and  con  espondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a:  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Excerpts    From    Repoht    of    Committei    roa 
Economic     Ditvixopment     Entttlkd    "Dis- 

TRrSSXD  ABEAS   in    a   OEOWl>fG   ECONOMY" 

The  most  Important  sources  of  local  funds, 
outside  of  normal  banking  channels,  have 
been  the  local  community  development 
corpi:>ratloiiB  (p.  61 ) . 

In  several  States  prlvattly  financed  dp- 
▼elopment  credit  corporations  have  been  es- 
tablished which  use  prlv.ite  funds  from  con- 
ventional financial  lastltt.tions  to  m^ake 
long-term  credit  available  to  sound  small 
businesses.  TTie  Gllmore  study  Indicates 
that  as  of  the  end  of  1957  these  corpora- 
tions In  seven  Slates  had  approved  407  loans 
for  %A2  million  Half  of  lie  loans  have  a 
maturity  of  6  to  10  years  and  most  have  been 
made  at  an  Interest  charge  i)f  6  percent  In 
New  Yurk  and  live  New  England  States  new 
loans  axe  being  made  at  an  annual  rate 
of  approximately  115  loans  .'or  an  aggregate 
of  $10  million  (p  62j. 

A  number  of  States  with  extensive  chronic 
unemployment  lack  State  development  credit 
corporations.  Private  capital  may  not  be  as 
available  as  In  New  York  or  New  England, 
nor  State  tax  resources  as  extensive  as  In 
Pennsylvania.  Local  Industiial  development 
corporations  In  some  States  report  that  they 
have  used  most  of  the  available  local  sources 
of  capital  rp  63). 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  additional 
assistance  In  financing  Is  ri quired  for  local 
Industrial  development  corporations,  for 
local  government  units,  and  for  concerns 
building  In  distressed  areas  (p   63). 


Untted  Statks  Savings  and 

Loan  League. 
Ch\cago.  III.,  March  21,  1961. 
Mr.  H.  Powell  Jenkins, 
Executive  Vice  President.  The  Business  De- 
velopment    Corp.     of     North     Carolina, 
Raleigh.  N  C. 
Deab   Mb.    Jenkins:   Thank   you   for   your 
letter  of  March  7  discussing  S.  846  to  amend 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  to  permit  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  Invest  in,  lend  to  or 
commit  themselves  to  lend  to  State  develop- 
ment credit  corporations. 

Our  legislative  committee  has  considered 
this  legislation  and  we  are  Interested  In  It. 
and  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  It.  In 
fact,  we  a-e  generally  favorable  to  It.  We 
are  aware  of  the  outstanding  work  that  has 
been  done  in  North  Carolina  and  the  work  of 
some  of  our  member  Institutions  ^Ji  tills  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  very  wholesome  de- 
velopment and  I  hope  our  institutions  and 
our  people  can  take  an  appropriate  part  In 
this  kind  of  activity. 
Sincerely. 

NOBMAN    STBUNK. 

Ezecutive  Vice  President. 


Business  E>evelopment  Corp.. 

Louistnlle,  Ky..  April  6, 1961. 
Mr    Matthew  Hale. 

Chief  of  Staff,    U.S.    Senate,    Committee   on 
V  Banking  and  Currency.  Washington.  DC 

Deab  Mb.  Hale:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the 
Kentucky  act  which  ts  now  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  State -chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  mf>mbers 
of  our  organization.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  with  a.ssoclatlon  groujis. 

I  recently  had  lunch  with  the  presldent- 
to-be  of  the  association  of  these  organiza- 
tions From  what  he  said  It  seems  that  the 
federally  charted  Kentucky  associations  are 
dominant  in  size,  as  well  as  being  the  leaders 
in  that  particular  Kentucky  Industry 
Therefore,  It  was  strongly  en'iphasized  by 
this  president-to-be  that  It  is  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  get  memberships  out  of  the 
State-chartered  associations  here  In  Ken- 
tucky until  the  federally  chartered  associa- 
tions take  the  lead 

Sincerely  yours. 
Bob, 

ROBCBT     K       LaNOSTTM, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


The  BtTsiNEss  Develoi-ment 

CoBP    OF  North  Carolina. 

Chariolte    NO.  Fetruary  17,  1961. 
Re  bill  S  846.  87th  Congress 
Hon   Sam  J   Ervin.  Jr., 
Oid  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senatos  Ervin:  You  have  rendered 
a  genuine  public  service  In  introdiicinK  the 
alx)ve  bill  for  yourself.  Senator  Fxtlbbicht. 
and  Senator  Jordan.  I  thinls  you  have  drawn 
a  very  fine  bill.  If  enacted.  It  will  make  a 
large  amount  of  funds  available  for 
smaU  Industry  In  this  State  through  this 
corporation  without  additional  taxation. 
The  need  for  small  industry  aid  is  vrry  gen- 
uine, and  for  this  rettson  I  bche\e  your  bill 
will  prove  popular  and  have  nationwide 
Interest. 

I  hope  you  and  all  of  yoiu'  associates  there 
In  Washington  will  push  this  through  with 
all  energy  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R    A.  BicG^, 

President. 


New  York  Business 

Development   Corp., 
Albany.  N.Y..  May  16,  1961. 
Tlie  Honorable  Samitil  J.  Ebvin.  Jr.. 
17. S.   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sknatob  E^vin  :  We  are  gratified  t- 
learn  that  you  are  a  sponsor  of  Senate  bill 
846  which  contemplates  permitting  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest  In, 
lend  to.  or  commit  themselves  to  lend  or 
purchase  stock  in  State-chartered  corpora- 
tions. 

As  secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Confer- 
ence of  I>evelopment  Corporations,  which 
embraces  all  of  the  New  England  States.  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
appear  before  your  committee  if  you  think 
my  services  or  testimony  would  be  helpful 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  J    Duggan. 
Secretary,  Northeastern  Conference  of 
Development  Credit  Corporations. 


First  and   MF.ECHA>fTS 
National   Bank  or  Richmond. 

Richmond,  Va  .  July  12,  1960. 
Hon.  A    Wn-Lis  Robertson, 
US    Senate. 
Wa<ihin<;ton    D  C 

Dear   Willis:    I   understand  yovir  Banking' 
and  Currency  Committee  has  had  referred  to 


it  Senate  bill  3581,  introduced  by  Senator 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina.  This  bill  has  to  do 
with  permitting  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  Invest  in  the  securities  of 
State   Industrial  development    companies. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  form  a  Virginia 
Industrial  Development  Corp  to  as.'-ist  in 
financing  new  Industry  moving  into  our 
State.  The  Virginia  Bankers  Association  has 
endorsed  the  corporation  and  undoubtedly 
many  member  b^nks  wii;  become  lending 
members  of  the  corporation.  We  want  the 
Federal  savings  and  loans  also  to  become 
lending  members,  but  they  are  prohibited 
by  law. 

I  am  writing  therefore  to  speak  u.  good 
word  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ebvtn  s  bill. 
North  Carolina  has  had  for  4''2  years  an  In- 
dustrial development  corporation  such  as 
the  one  we  are  now  forming  in  Virginia.  The 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  North  Carolina  are  members  The  fed- 
erally chartered  associations  should  also  be 
permitted  to  be  members  In  my  opinion. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

ROBEBT   T  Marsh    Jr., 

Pre.'iidcnt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'-' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment was  introduced  as  a  bill  in 
February' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Have  hearings  been 
held  on  it  before  the  committee'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Docs  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ANDERSON      Yes 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
hearings  wore  held  on  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  normal 
for  a  bill  to  be  considered  by  a  commit- 
tee. in.^tead  of  bni-igmg  it  up  on  the  floor 
in  this  way? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tliat  bill  was  pre- 
ceded by  S.  3581  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin],  believes,  as 
I  do.  that  this  is  the  proi>er  way  tx)  con- 
sider this  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Which  committee 
would  consider  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tlie  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  from  which  the 
pending  bill  was  reported 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Why  could  not  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
?\6or  it  and  report  this  proposal? 

Mr  FUI.BRIGHT  The  committ-ee 
could  However,  this  seemed  to  be  the 
more  efficient  and  proper  way  of  han- 
dling the  proposal. 

Mr  ANDERSON,  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  proper  way  to  handle  it 
would  be  to  have  the  committee  con- 
sider it  and  reix^rt  it.  if  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr  ERVIN.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  comment  on  it, 

Mr  ANDERSON,  I  raise  the  question 
because  many  States  have  other  than 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  micht  wi.'^h  to  participate  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  My  amendment 
would  not  exclude  them.  Its  only  pur- 
p>ose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  do  what 
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state  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
permitted  to  do  by  State  law.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  introduce  a  bill  in  be- 
half of  other  institutions.  I  am  sure  it 
will  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  The  other  associa- 
tions may  have  been  waitin,^:  for  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   FULBRIGHT      I  yield 

Mr  ERVIN.  Many  State  orcianiza- 
tions  can  do  so  now.  The  amendment 
allows  Federal  savings  and  loan  a.ssocia- 
tions  to  make  investments  in  a  State  de- 
velopment corporation.  There  are  23 
States  which  have  State  development 
corporations  Under  the  bill.  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  allowed 
to  take  such  action  only  if  State  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  authorized  by 
suite  law  to  make  such  loans  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  two  limitations. 
One  is  that  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
make  an  investment  in  the  State  devel- 
opment corporation,  must  have  at  least 
5  percent  m  reserves,  undivided  profits 
and  surplus  above  its  withdrawal  ac- 
counts. In  addition  t-o  that,  it  can  lend 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
its  outstanding  loans,  or  $250,000.  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  sum. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  I  understand, 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  Febnaary  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  ER\TN  It  was  introduced  last 
session  also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Federal 
agencies  report  on  it  at  the  last  session? 

Mr.  ERVTN.     No 

Mr.  AJiDERSON  Have  they  reported 
on  It  at  this  session'' 

Mr   ERVIN.     No 

Mr  ANDERSON  Why  do  we  pet  a 
bill  on  the  floor  on  which  we  cannot  pet 
a  report  from  the  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  ERVIN      This  is  a  permissive  bill 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Why  did  not  one  of 
the  apencies  report  on  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know. 
Does  the  Senator  make  objection  purely 
on  procedural  grounds,  or  does  he  object 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
it.  The  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  has 
been  under  consideration  for  a  long  tune. 
since  back  m  1933.  Someone  tried  to 
have  the  bill  enacted  at  the  last  se.ssion. 
but  could  not  get  a  favorable  report,  and 
therefore  it  died.  Now  they  put  the 
same  bill  in  this  year,  and  they  cannot 
get  a  report.  There  ought  to  be  some 
procedural  way  of  handling  these  things 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT      I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
two  questions.  First  of  all.  is  it  true  or 
not  that  this  matter  has  been  reported 
on  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  BariK 
Board? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  My  understanding 
IS  that  no  report  has  been  made. 


Mr  ALLOTT  Was  this  particular 
amendment  con;-idered  by  the  commit- 
tee"' 

Mr     FULBRIC'HT      I    do    not    know 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  knows.    Did 
tlie  committee  consider  the  amendment '' 

Mr  SPARKM.\N  This  amendment 
was  not  consider!?d  by  the  committee  I 
believe  I  can  explain  the  reason  for  it. 
It  was  anticipat'Xl  that  we  would  have 
savings  and  loan  legislation  before  us 
probably  involving  reorganization  and 
other  matters,  and  therefore  we  decided 
not  to  consider  any  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation legislation  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  The  legislation  we  had  antici- 
pated being  proE)Osed  has  not  been  pro- 
posed— at  least  no  recommendation  has 
been  made.  I  believe  that  the  sponsors 
feel  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
this  language  enacted  in  order  to  have 
uniform  action  as  between  the  Federal 
and  State  ass(x;iations  within  those 
States  which  have  passed  enabling  legis- 
lation for  State  associations. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  so  that  I 
may  explain  the  position  of  the  Home 
D^an  Bank  Board? 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Home  Loan 
Bai^.k  Board  and  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies were  reque.-^ted  in  February  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  Ervin  bill.  However. 
they  cannot  submit  their  reports  until 
they  have  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  been  so  busy  sending  supplemental 
appropriation  requests  to  Congress  that 
it  has  not  been  able  to  catch  up  with  all 
the  legislative  details,  and  the  committee 
has  not  yet  received  the  reports. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Virginia  Bankers  A.ssociation.  The  pres- 
ident of  Virginia  Bankers  Association  is 
the  president  of  the  biggest  bank  in 
Richmond.  They  want  to  take  part  in 
the  business  of  the  Virginia  Redevelop- 
ment Corp,  and  the  banks  will  be 
more  inclined  to  contribute  to  it  when 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions can  contribute  to  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr    FLT.BRIGHT,     I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  This  amendment  was  in- 
troduced as  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
never  expressed  any  opinion  on  it.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  where  a  bill  is 
favored  by  approximately  23  States, 
Congre.ss  ought  not  to  lose  its  legislative 
power  merely  because  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  not  answered  a 
request  for  its  opinion.  Action  should 
not  be  delayed  simply  because  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  not 
answered  letters. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  progressive 
amendment.  It  places  no  obligation  on 
anyone.  It  merely  authorizes  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  to  lend  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  all  its  outstanding  loans  or 
$250,000,  whichever  is  smaller,  if  such 
association  has  a  5 -percent  surplus 
above  all  of  its  withdrawable  accounts, 
and  if  State  savings  and  loan  associa- 


tions in  the  same  State  are  allowed  to 
make  loans  to  State  development  corpna- 
rations. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  further 
yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  cannot  see  the  logic  of 
adopting  a  system  by  means  of  a  bill,  or 
an  amendment  to  a  bill,  when  the  ad- 
minstration  does  not  consider  it  im- 
portant enough  to  even  write  a  short 
letter  of  approval 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  minute  to  me  for  a 
brief  remark'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  remember  back  in 
1933,  1934.  and  1935,  when  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions  of  this  country 
were  a  shambles.  I  think  it  is  no  under- 
statement at  all  to  say  that  they  are 
no  longer  a  shambles  because  of  the 
creation  oi  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  just  said.  I  do  not 
consider  that  thus  propasal  would  give 
to  the  States  what  they  want.  I  have 
had  no  letters  from  the  States  asking 
me  to  provide  such  facilities.  On  the 
contrary.  I  consider  that  to  take  such 
action  would  be  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
the  authority  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  control  these  organizations; 
and  that  authority  is  what  has  kept 
them  strong  and  made  them  one  of  the 
most  vital  forces  in  home  ownership  in 
this  country. 

I  myself  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
proposal,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  be  pressed, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced late  in  August  last  year. 

As  I  recall  it.  the  chairman  never  re- 
quested a  statement  on  it.  because  he 
hoped  that  Congress  would  adjourn  and 
that  we  would  go  to  the  conventions. 
As  I  remember,  we  did  not  even  make 
such  a  request  last  year. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  said  he  has  not  received  any 
letters  on  this  subject.  I  offered  for  the 
Record  a  number  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  come  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  them  is  from 
the  Northeastern  Conference  of  Develop- 
ment Corporations  by  its  secretary, 
which  endorses  the  bill, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  That  is  not  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  No:  these  letters 
are  from  banks  and  the  people  who 
represent  local  development  credit  cor- 
porations in  the  States, 

In  my  State,  the  First  Arkansas  De- 
velopment Corp.  is  most  desirous 
to  have  the  authority  provided  by  the 
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amendment.  It  has  already  been 
staled  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  22  States  have  requested  this 
authority.  The  bill  will  apply  only  where 
the  State  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  this  authority:  it  does  not  apply 
generally, 

Mr,  ERVIN  It  cannot  apply  to  Colo- 
rado, because  Colorado  h  bis  no  law  which 
permits  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not 
bother  Colorado  in  the  least.  It  is  in 
no  way  prejudicial  to  Colorado.  It 
would  apply  only  in  States  where  the 
State  savings  and  loan  a-ssociations  are 
engaged  in  the  same  practice. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Subject  ;o  limitations  in 
amount 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Subject  to  limita- 
tions in  amount.  The  .Senator  has  al- 
ready stated  that  the  h\.\  is  not  manda- 
tory No  one  has  said  Ihat  the  sav:nt!,<; 
and  loan  associations  :ire  required  to 
exercise  the  authority,  3Ut  the  am(nd- 
ment  allows  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  surface.  I  car  not  understand 
why  the  Senator  from  (;:olorado  objects 
to  the  proix).sal  purely  on  procedural 
grounds, 

I  requested  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  long  ago  as  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, a  report  on  pending  pa.ssp>oi-t  bills 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  We  all 
know  there  is  a  new  a  iminLstration  m 
office  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  aware  of  that  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said  that  ihf  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  behind  in  its  work,  I  see  no 
reason  why  an  amendment  as  simple  as 
this  should  be  objected  to  Is  the  ob- 
jection made  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment or  on  procedural  grounds' 

Mr  ANDERSON  Madam  President, 
if  the  proix)sal  is  so  simple,  why  cannot 
the  committee  handle  .f  Is  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  handle  it? 

Mr  P^ULBRIGHT  [  shall  have  to 
leave  the  an.'^wei  to  that  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee, 

Mr  ANDERSON  He  said  he  did  not 
ask  foi  a  iLa>ort  last  yi>ar.  He  has  not 
received  an  answei-  to  date  this  year. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  The  committee 
can  iiandle  it.  but  not  so  quickly  as  it 
can  be  done  by  the  Senate  today 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  objecting  on  the  merits 
or  as  a  matter  of  proce<lure'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  Iiave  an  objection 
on  the  merits 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  V/hat  is  the  objec- 
tion'' 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Some  of  us  went 
through  the  problems  of  the  home  build- 
ing and  loan  association  previously.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  efforts 
toward  refinancing  when  we  went 
through  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
1930's.  Congress  pas.se  j  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  in  1933.  We  tried  to  have 
it  administered  propeily  Some  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  and  it  sought 
to  cure  were  brought  aDout  by  bad  man- 
agement, I  do  not  want  to  .see  the  pres- 
ent situation  drift  into  bad  management. 
If  we  now  provide  that  ".he  Federal  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  shall  get  into 
the  business  of  making  business  loans,  we 


change  the  whole  function  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  we  ought  not  to  do  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  mmute.s 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
will  not  make  loans.  The  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  organizations,  if  they  wish. 
and  they  do  not  have  to,  will  be  enabled 
to  participate  in  lending  to  the  develop- 
ment loan  corporations. 

I  have  had  a  report  from  the  corpvora- 
tion  in  my  State  that  there  has  been  ex- 
tremely good  participation  by  the  \ocil 
banks  and  by  the  State  organizations 
The  Federal  organizations,  of  course. 
have  great  prestige,  and  they  have  ac- 
quired a  large  part  of  the  available  home 
loan  business.  All  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
this  program  in  a  limited  amount 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says  the  banks  enjoy  this  bus- 
ness.  The  business  of  a  bank  is  to  make 
business  loans. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  These  loans  are 
made  to  the  development  loan  corpora. - 
tions. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  understand,  but 
the  Senator  says  that  banks  like  this 
type  of  business.  They  do.  But  the  Sen- 
ator prop>oses  to  have  savings  and  loan 
as.sociations,  which  are  primarily  suj)- 
posed  to  deal  with  home  ownership,  get 
into  the  banking  business.  That  is 
wrong. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  To  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  1  percent,  which  is  not  a  very 
great  change.  In  Arkansas.  138  banks 
made  commitments  to  lend  si  500,000  to 
the  First  Arkansas,  The  amount  is 
based,  in  their  case,  upon  2 '2  percent 
of  the  banks  capital  and  surplus.  As  in 
all  underdeveloped  States,  capital  is  very 
scarce  in  Arkansas. 

Insurance  companies  also  participal,e. 
Insurance  companies  traditionally  make, 
primarily,  long-term  real  estate  loans, 
but  the  States  also  would  like  and  need 
the  prestige  of  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield '' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  state  if  the  amendment  1  as 
three  limitations  upon  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  First,  it  applies  only  in 
States  where  the  State  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  this  p>ower 

Second,  loans  cannot  be  made  even 
in  those  States,  unless  the  a.-^-sociaticns 
have  reserves,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  equal  to  5  percent  of  all  th?ii 
withdrawable  accounts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     That  is  correct 

Mr.  ERVIN  In  other  words,  before 
a  loan  can  be  made,  the  assets  must  be 
105  percent  of  the  withdrawable  ac- 
counts 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     That  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  In  tl.e  third  place,  they 
cannot  lend  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  their  out- 
standing loans  or  $250  000  whichever  is 
the  smaller  sum 

Mr    FUIuBRIGHT,    That  is  correct 


Mr.  ERVIN  Is  not  the  bill  applicable 
only  to  the  States,  where  State  savm.Lrs 
and  loan  associations  have  authority  to 
make  loans  to  the  development  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  It  would  apply 
only  in  those  Stales, 

Mr,  ERVIN  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
State  authorities  of  North  Carolina  to 
back  the  amendment.  After  all,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  all  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  vested  in 
Congress,  and  not  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for 
a  question' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  How  would  the  Senator 
define  a  business  development  credit 
corporation."  as  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  on  page  2.  in  line  2? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  will 
recall — for  he  took  a  great  part  in  the 
legislation  which  created  the  authority 
for  Federal  assistance  to  these  corpora- 
tions— that  many  such  corporations  are 
now  in  operation.  There  is  one  m  my 
State  Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  funds 
from  private  and  public  sources  for  the 
financing  of  j-mall  businesses  A.^  the 
Senator  will  recall,  the  SBA  can  loan  an 
amount  up  to  what  the  credit  corporation 
borrows  from  other  sources.  Local  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  others  lend 
money  to  these  development  corpora- 
tions They  do  not  lend  directly  to  the 
ultimate  borrower  This  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  furnish  capital  on  longer  terms 
as  compared  to  ordinaiy  bank  loans,  for 
the  development  of  .^mall  businesses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  10 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ha.'^ 
allocated  to  himself  have  expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  BUSH  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  vield'' 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  think  I  understand  the 
situation,  but  I  wish  the  record  to  show 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  recail 
our  discussions  of  a  few  years  ago  about 
tlie  purpose  of  these  development  cor- 
porations, but  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  the  purpose  in  this  instance.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  explained  it  well 
enough.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  purpose 
of  a  development  corporation,  as  men- 
tioned in  this  measure,  is  to  deA  •  -op 
industry  oi-  attract  industry  to  a  partic- 
ular area  01  State' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  or  to  help 
existing  business,  by  making  available 
longer  term  loans  than  those  available 
from  banks,  under  their  restrictions, 
particularly  m  the  case  of  small  firms 
which  cannot  readily  obtain  financing 
Uirough  the  usual  channels. 

Mr.   BUSH     Yes. 

Ml  FULBRIGHT  These  loans  are 
usually  m  relatively  small  amounts: 
they  are  not  very  large  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  First  Arkansas  Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation  are  about 
$2,500,000  at  the  present  time.  I  believe. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  So  really  the  departure 
In  this  Instance,  for  the  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  is  that  this  meas- 
ure would  authorize  them  to  make  un- 
secured loans. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  They  will  be 
secured  in  the  same  way  that  other  loans 
of  the  Development  Loan  Corporation 
are  secured. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  understand  But  there 
will  not  be  a  mortgage  or  other  security; 
it  will  be  just  a  debenture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  security  will 
depend  on  the  program  of  the  individual 
development  corporation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  necessarily 
absent  at  the  moment:  and  he  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say,  on  his  behalf,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  will  support  this  amend- 
ment.   And  I  shall  support  it,  also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  say  that 
we  have  had  one  of  these  state  develop- 
ment corporations,  in  North  Carolina,  for 
approximately  5  years.  It  ha^  been  a 
wonderful  help  to  small  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  money  is  loaned,  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  basis  of  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  trust. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  to  say. 
loaned  to  the  borrowers.  But  the  mort- 
gages do  not  usually  run  to  the  banks 
or  other  organizations  which  contribute 
to  the  development  corporation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that 
is  the  question  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  asking. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes  In  other  words, 
the  mortgage  runs  to  the  development 
corporation,  not  to  the  saving.^;  and  loan 
association. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  i.<^  correct 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  States  which 
have  laws  which  permit  their  State  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  participate. 
This  list  was  prepared  as  of  the  beginning 
of  this  year  and  does  not  include  Indiana 
which  has  since  passed  a  law  on  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

State  Laws  on  Lvvestme.vt  by  S.^vings  a.vd 
Loam  Associatio.vs  in  Busi.vess  Develup- 
mznt  Cbedit  Corporatio.ns 
Many  State  laws  have  authorizd  State- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
invest  in  State-chartered  business  develop- 
ment credit  corporations.  Summaries  of 
these  provisions  are  set  forth  in  this  memo- 
randum, including  particularly  references  to 
the  llmiis  Imposed  on  the  amounts  of  such 
Investments.  The  mem.orandum  covers  all 
the  State  statutes  on  the  subject  included 
in  the  committee  print.  "Development  Cor- 
porations and  Authorities,"  dated  December 
2.  1959.  and  In  recent  issues  of  the  Legal 
Bulletin  of  the  US.  Savings  St.  Loan  League. 
The  list  is  believed  to  be  complete;  however, 
a  complete  analysis  of  aU  State  statutes  has 
not  been  made.  In  addition.  In  a  few  ci^es 
it  is  believed  that  the  State  statute  might 
be  Interpreted  as  authorizing  such  Invest- 
ments, but  not  sufflrlently  clearly  to  warrant 
inclusion  In  this  list. 


Hawaii:  Act  288.  reguhir  session  laws  1957. 
approved  June  5.  1957.  authorizes  building 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members  of 
business  development  corporations  created 
under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to  them. 
The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by 
an  association  of  1  percent  of  the  associa- 
tions total  outstanding  loans  (Develop- 
ment Corporations  and  Authorities,  p    188  i 

Kentucky:  Senate  bill  155.  laws  1960,  ap- 
proved March  21,  1960,  authorizes  building 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members  of 
business  development  corporations  created 
under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to  them 
The  law  imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by 
associations  of  1  percent  of  the  associations 
total  outstanding  loans,  with  a  further  pro- 
viso that  a  business  development  corpora- 
tion may,  in  Its  articles  of  incorporation, 
reduce  the  loan  limits  of  building  and  loan 
association  members  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  total  outstanding  loans.  (See  U.S.S.  &  L. 
Bulletin.  July  1960,  p.  174.) 

Maine:  Chapter  104,  laws  1949,  effective 
August  6.  1949.  created  the  Development 
Credit  Corp.  of  Maine,  and  authorized  loan 
and  building  associations  to  become  mem- 
bers of  it  and  to  make  loans  to  it.  The  law 
imposes  a  celling  on  such  loans  by  associa- 
tions of  2' 2  percent  of  the  association's 
guarantee  funds.  (Development  Corpora- 
tions and  Authorities,  p.  199.) 

Maryland:  Chapter  822.  laws  1959,  ap- 
proveil  May  5.  1959.  created  the  Development 
Credit  Corp  of  Maryland  and  authorized 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  It  and  to  make  loans  to  It.  The 
law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  of  2  percent  of  the 
association's  guarantee  funds,  subject  to  a 
further  overall  limit  on  loans  by  any  mem- 
ber of  t250.000.  (Development  Corporations 
nrid  .A.uthorltle.<5.  p  215;  US  S  &  L.  Bulletin, 
July   1959.   p     169   I 

Massachusetts:  Chapter  671,  acts  and  re- 
solves. 195.3  approved  July  3,  1953.  created 
the  Massachusetts  Business  Development 
Corp.  and  authorized  cooperative  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  it  and  to  make  loans  to  it.  The 
law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  coop- 
erative bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
of  1  percent  of  the  guarantee  fund  and  sur- 
plus of  the  association  or  cooperative  bank 
(Development  Cooperations  and  Authorities, 
p.  222). 

Minnesota:  Chapter  896.  session  laws,  1957. 
approved  April  29,  1957,  authorizes  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members  of 
devel<jpment  c^rf>)rai!oi;s  created  under  that 
act  and  to  make  loans  to  them.  The  law  im- 
poses a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  savings  and 
!r>an  association  of  2^-^  percent  of  the  asso- 
ciations guarantee  funds,  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  (Development  Corporations  and 
.A.u*horlties,   p    245). 

Mississippi  Senate  bill  1600,  laws,  1960, 
approved  March  23,  I960,  authorizes  building 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members  of 
business  development  corporations  created 
under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to  them. 
The  la*-  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a 
building  and  loan  association  of  2  percent 
of  the  ass'jcl  at  ion's  outstanding  loans.  (See 
USS.  <fc  L.  Bulletin,  May  1960,  p    116  ) 

New  Hampshire:  Chapter  328,  laws  1951. 
approved  July  10,  1951,  created  the  New 
Hampshire  Business  Development  Corp.  and 
authorized  building  and  loan  associations 
and  cooperative  banks  to  become  members 
of  It  and  make  loans  to  it.  The  law  Imposes 
a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  building  and  loan 
association  or  a  cooperative  bank  of  2',2  per- 
cent of  the  guarantee  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion or  cooperative  bank.  (Development 
OorpK>rations   and    Authorities,    p     248  ) 

New  Jersey:  Chapter  218.  laws  1957.  ap- 
proved January  6.  1958,  appears  to  authorize 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  beconae 
members  of   business   development   corpora- 


tions created  under  the  act  and  to  make 
loans  to  It.  The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such 
loans  of  2  |>ercent  of  each  member's  capital 
and  surplus,  or  $100,000.  whichever  is  lesser. 
(Development  Corporations  and  Authorities, 
p    266  ) 

New  Tork:  Chapter  863.  laws  1955.  effec- 
tive April  29,  1955.  created  the  New  "York 
Business  Development  Corp  and  authorized 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  it  and  to  make  loans  to  It.  The 
law  imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  of  2  percent  of 
the  association's  guarantee  funds,  subject 
to  a  further  overall  limit  on  loans  by  any 
memljer  of  $250,000  (Development  Corpo- 
rations and  Authorities,  p.  282  )  Chapter 
595,  laws  1959,  approved  April  20,  1959,  adds 
a  proviso  that  in  the  case  of  a  member  hav- 
ing capital  and  surplus  In  excess  of  $12- 
500.000,  the  overall  celling  is  »500,000  In- 
stead of  •250,000,  (USS.  &  L.  Bulletin. 
July   1959,   p     177.) 

North  Carolina:  Chapter  1146,  1955  ses- 
sion laws,  ratified  May  20,  1955,  authorizes 
building  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  business  development  corpora- 
tions created  under  the  act  and  to  mnke 
loans  to  them.  The  law  originally  imposed 
a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  building  and 
loan  association  of  1  percent  of  the  asso- 
ciation's total  outstanding  loans  which  was 
later  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  percent  (De- 
velopment Corporations  and  Authorities,  p. 
310). 

North  Dakot-i:  Chapter  109.  laws  1959.  ap- 
proved March  17,  1959.  authorizes  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members 
of  small  business  investment  corporations 
created  under  the  act  and  to  make  loans  to 
them.  The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such 
loans  by  savings  and  loan  associations  of 
2'i  percent  of  the  association's  guaranty 
funds,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  de- 
velopment Corporations  and  Authorities,  p. 
328». 

Oregon  Chapter  660,  laws  1959,  approved 
May  27,  1959,  authorizes  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  become  members  of  develop- 
ment credit  corporations  created  under  that 
act  and  to  make  loans  to  them.  The  law 
Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a  savlnps 
and  loan  association  of  3  percent  of  the  as- 
sociation's capital  and  surplus  (Develop- 
ment Corporations  and  Authorities,  p  344; 
US.S.  ti  L.  Bulletin.  July  1959.  p.   180). 

Pennsylvania;  Senate  bill  1093.  laws  1959. 
approved  December  1.  1959,  authorizes 
building  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  business  development  corpora- 
tions created  under  that  act  and  to  make 
loans  to  them.  The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on 
such  loans  by  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion of  2  percent  of  the  association's  un- 
divided profits  and  general  reserve  funds, 
subject  to  a  further  overall  limit  on  loans 
by  financial  Institutions  of  •560.000.  Senate 
bill  1096,  laws  1959.  approved  December  1, 
1959,  amends  the  Pennsylvania  Building  & 
Loan  Code  to  authorize  buUdlng  and  loan 
associations  to  Invest  in  shares  of  any  State 
or  regional  business  development  credit 
corporation  created  under  Pennsylvania  law 
(Development  Corporations  and  Authorities, 
p  364;  USS.  &  L.  Bulletin.  January  1960. 
p   48i. 

Rhode  Island:  Chapter  3046.  Public  Laws 
1953-54.  approved  February  11.  1953. 
created  the  Rhode  Island  Development  Co. 
and  authorized  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  cooperative  banks  to  become  mem- 
bers of  It  and  make  loans  to  it  The  law 
imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  building 
and  loan  associations  and  cooperative  banks 
of  2 'a  percent  of  the  guaranty  funds,  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  the  association 
or  cooperative  bank  (Development  Corpora- 
tions and  Authorities,  p  387) . 

South  Carolina:  Act  983.  laws  1960,  ap- 
proved May  24,  1960.  authorizes  savings  and 
loan    associations    to    become    members    of 
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county  business  development  corporations 
created  under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to 
them.  The  law  imposes  a  limit  on  such 
loans  by  a  savings  and  loan  association  of  1 
percent  of  the  association  s  total  outstand- 
ing loans  (see  USS  &:  L  Bulletin.  Septem- 
ber 1960.  p   229) 

South  Dakota  Chapter  314  session  laws 
1957.  approved  March  6,  1957.  authorize*  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  become  non- 
stockholder members  of  business  develop- 
ment credit  corjxjnitiona  created  under  that 
act  and  to  make  loans  to  them  The  law- 
provides  that  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
of  the  business  development  credit  corpora- 
tion shall  determine  what  lines  of  credit 
are  to  be  established  by  nonstockholder 
members  i  I>evelopment  Corporations  and 
Authorities,  p    146) 

Tennessee  Chapter  170.  laws  1959.  ap- 
proved March  19.  1959.  authorizes  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  become  meml>ers  of 
development  credit  corporations  created 
under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to  them 
The  law  imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by 
a  building  and  loan  association  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  outstanding  loans  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  a  provlstj  that  a  development 
credit  corporation  may.  in  Its  articles  of  In- 
corporation, reduce  the  loan  limit  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  to  one- half  of  1 
percent  of  total  outstanding  loans  (Develop- 
ment Corporations  and  Authorities,  p  424: 
USS    &  L    Bulletin.  July  1959.  p    182) 

Virginia  Chapter  80  session  laws  1960, 
approved  February  24  1960  (Virginia  Cf<de 
sections  13  1  140  to  13  1  156),  authorizes 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  become 
members  of  industrial  corporations  created 
under  that  act.  and  to  make  loans  to  them 
The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  of  1  percent 
of  the  association's  tot«l  outstanding  loans 

Washington:  Chapter  213  laws  1959,  ap- 
proved March  20,  1959.  authorizes  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  become  members 
of  development  credit  corporations  created 
under  that  act  and  to  make  loans  to  them 
The  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  such  loans  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  of  3  percent  of 
the  associations  guarantee  and  reserve 
funds  (Development  Corporations  and  Au- 
thorities   p    442) 

West  Virginia  Chapter  25  laws  1969. 
passed  March  10.  1959  authori'.es  building 
and  lo.m  associations  to  become  members  of 
business  development  corporations  created 
under  the  act  and  t^>  make  loans  to  them 
The  law  lmpo<>es  a  limit  on  such  loans  by  a 
building  and  loan  association  of  1  percent 
of  the  .i.s60<nation'8  total  outstanding  loans 
(De\eiopnient  Corporations  and  Authorities, 
p.  444). 

Wisconsin  Chapter  666,  laws  1956.  ap- 
proved November  18.  1956.  authorizes  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  become  nonstock- 
holder members  of  business  development 
credit  corporations  created  under  the  act  and 
to  n\ake  loans  to  them.  The  act  provides 
that  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  a  busi- 
ne«i  development  credit  corporation  shall 
determine  lines  of  credit  for  nonstockli older 
members  (Development  Corporations  and 
Authorities,  p   450) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Madam  Pii\sident. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me 

Mr    ALLOTT      Madam  President 

Mr  BUSH  Madam  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  minority  leader.  I  control 
the  time  available  to  those  who  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  am  glad  U  yield 
from  that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 


Senator   from   Alabama   has   control   of 
thi.';  lime 

Mr,  SPARKMAN      Madam  President 
under  the  agreement  I  would  have  con- 
trol of  the  time  only  if  I  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment      But  I  am  not 
in  opposition  to  it 

Mr  BUSH.  Madam  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  minority  leader.  I  have 
control  of  thi.s  time:  and  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut 

Madam  President  I  cannot  in  con- 
science remain  silent  at  this  time 

I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, first,  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  has  not  been  rejwrted  on 
fa\  orably  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  How- 
ever, it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for 
either  group  to  take  5  minutes  to  write 
a  letter  reporting  favorably  on  the 
amendment. 

Second,  I  believe  the  Senate  has  gone 
overboard  too  many  times  in  the  con- 
sideration of  proposals  brought  up  more 
or  less  out  of  the  blue  .sky.  here  on  the 
floor,  and  not  considered  and  discussed 
in  committee  No  comnuttee  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  amendment.  In 
the  leiwits  I  can  find  nothing  to  give 
me  any  indication  of  whether  this 
amendment  .should  or  should  not  be 
adopted  It  is  said  that  23  States  have 
such  laws  But  23  States  are  less  than 
half  the  total  number  of  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  this  proposal  is  that  the  development 
loan  corporations  which  we  .author- 
ized— and  I  think  that  was  a  very  good 
authorization,  and  the  corporations  have 
been  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  not 
sufficiently,  in  my  own  State — are  or- 
ganizations of  a  local  type.  These  de- 
velopment loan  corjxjrations  are  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  new  eni-erprises 
that  are  necessarily  speculative  hazard- 
ous. 

Now  it  is  propo.'^ed  that  we  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
invest  their  funds — even  though  certain 
reserves  are  reqiured — in  what  we  know 
are  often  speculative  and  hazardous  en- 
terprises. Certainly  we  hope  they  will 
turn  out  well  But  the  reason  we  au- 
thorized these  development  loan  cor- 
porations was  because  there  was  insuffi- 
cient venture  money  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  new  businesses  and  to 
get  them  going.  So  we  authorized  them 
by  .statute. 

Now  It  is  proposed  by  means  of  this 
amendment,  that  we  authorize  our  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  invest  in 
the.se  somewhat  speculative,  .somewhat 
hazardous  ventures  or  loans  Certainly 
they  are  not  the  type  of  loan  that  is 
contemplated  in  lending  money  on  a  real 
estate  investment — in  a  home 

Fourth,  and  last,  I  think  there  is  a  very 
good  reason — and  any  one  of  these 
reasons  would  cause  me  to  vote  against 
this  amendment — for  voting  against  the 
pending  amendment  namely,  that,  as  I 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  chaotic  situation  which  existed 
in  the  period  in  1933.  1934.  and  1935 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  alluded 
to  that  situation. 


I  saw  many  instances  of  the  most  un- 
fo:  tunat.e  business  practice.s.  which  were 
di.sclosed  at  the  time  of  the  wrecking  of 
many  of  our  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions Then  the  Federal  saving?  and 
loan  associations  were  authorized,  under 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
They  brought  order  out  of  that  chaos. 
.^  coiporation  was  established  for  the 
insurance  of  tho.se  loans.  That  brought 
rcL^ulation  to  the  entire  situation,  tci  such 
an  extent  that  today  there  are  very  few 
prominent  .savings  and  loan  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  have 
not  qualified  under  the  Federal  system 
of  insurance  even  though  they  be  pri- 
vately owned 

With  thai  experience  and  m  view  of 
the  great  good  that  I  know  these  associ- 
ations have  done — because  I  know  that 
thousands  of  people  could  never  have 
owned  their  homes  if  there  had  not  been 
crt-ated  a  sound  Federal  .savings  aiid  loan 
system  m  our  country--!  am  unwilling 
to  have  this  much  authority  yielded  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  .so 
as  to  peiTnit  our  local  associations  to 
invest  in  what  are  necessarily  venture- 
some and  hazardous  projects  for  them. 
Ml  ROBEH^TSON  Madam  President. 
will  the  Se  lator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  veiT  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  united  with 
the  Senator  from  Vn-gmia  in  voting 
against  the  Douglas  area  redevelopment 
bill'' 

\";  ALLOTT  That  is  true. 
Ml  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
ilu-  Senator  from  Colorado  agrees  with 
the  views  also  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  the  10th  amendment 
meant  what  it  said  and  that  we  should 
protect  the  rights  of  the  States? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Then  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wants  to  point  out  that 
this  IS  an  alternative  for  private  indus- 
try to  do  what  was  prop>osed  to  be  done 
under  the  area  redevelopment  bill.  First. 
It  IS  going  to  be  i-edevelopment  with 
private  funds  under  the  American  sys- 
tem of  private  entei-pnse.  Second,  the 
States  cannot  give  to  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  a-sscx-iations  the 
privileges  that  have  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  Congress  Under  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  .should  coopei'ate  with  the 
States  where  we  have  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion, this  propo.sal  merely  states  that  in 
those  areas  where  State  savmcs  and  loan 
associations  can  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment ass(X'iations.  the  Federal  sa\- 
ings  and  loan  associations  can  do  the 
same  thing,  but  not  more  than  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  their 
loans  oi'  $250,000.  whichever  is  less- 
er. This  could  m  no  sense  imperil  loans 
for  houses,  which  is  the  big  field  of  the 
savings   and    loan    associations 

Mr.  ALLOTT  First,  the  Senators 
statement  contemplates  that  he  has  me 
on  the  horn  of  the  States  rights  di- 
lemma Not  at  all.  because  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government  Their 
right  to  do  business  does  not  derive 
from  the  States.    It  derives  directly  from 
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the  Federal  Govemment.  Second.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  who  invests  in  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  believes  that 
his  money  is  ever  going  to  be  invested 
in  ventures  or  hazardous  projects  or  de- 
velopments of  any  kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  finish  answer- 
ing one  question  first?  Then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  would  hesitate,  as  an  officer  of  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  to 
venture  the  capital  that  my  friends,  my 
neighbors,  my  business  associates,  peo- 
ple I  know,  have  invested  in  that  as- 
sociation. I  would  hesitate  to  so  use  their 
money,  which  they  thought  was  going 
to  be  invested  in  first  mortgage  loans  on 
homes  in  the  particular  area  in  which 
that  association  operates.  I  would  not 
think  of  putting  that  money  in  a  ven- 
ture project  such  as  a  development  loan 
project. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  lost  every  penny  of  the 
loan  it  made  to  the  development  cor- 
poration, it  would  stUl  have  104 '2  per- 
cent of  the  assets  their  investors  paid 
into  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  I  see  things 
differently  than  that.  It  says  one-ha'.f 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
loans,  not  of  their  reserves,  capital  and 
surpluses.  They  could  jeopardize  one- 
fourth  of  their  capital. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  also  a 
limit  of  $250,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  care  whicl: 
figure  is  used.  The  Senator  has  said  it 
does  not  mean  an>-thing  This  could 
mean  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  could  not  loan  anything 
unless  it  had  5  percent  in  reserves,  un- 
divided profits,  or  surplus,  which  means 
105  percent  of  the  original  investments 
of  its  shareholders.  If  it  loaned  out  all 
of  the  105  percent,  it  could  only  loan 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  105  per- 
cent to  a  development  credit  corporation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  that  Is  not 
what  the  measure  says.  It  says  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  their  loans 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  further 
limitation  of  $250,000;  whichever  of  the 
two  is  the  lesser.  It  is  a  mighty  small 
amount  to  loan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  order  to  loan  any 
money  under  the  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  has  to 
have  a  5  percent  surplus,  which,  added 
to  the  investment,  would  amount  to  105 
percent,  and  they  could  loan  only  one- 
naif  of  1  percent  of  that.  It  could 
not  loan  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  what  it  has, 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Most  of  u.s  read  the 
English  language.  It  says  "undivided 
profits,  reserves,  and  surplus."  That  is 
the  105  percent.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  loans.     These  can  be 


40  times  the  amount  of  the  undivided 
profits,  reserves,  and  surplus  They  can 
loan  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  larger 
sum,  not  of  the  105  percent. 

Tins  may  be  a  good  proposal,  but,  if 
it  is.  it  should  not  be  misrepresented  It 
is  not  one-half  of  the  105  percent  tliat 
can  be  loaned.  It  is  one-half  of  1 
Ijorceiit  of  tiie  loaiis.  Tliere  are  count- 
less b'ojldmg  and  loan  as.sociations  that 
have  a  million  dollars  and  more,  and 
they  can  make  very  substantial  loans 
under  this  propositi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
t;:ne  of  the  .'Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  AIXOTT  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  brought  out  a 
point  which  is  correct  in  all  of  its  im- 
plications. I  say  again  we  have  not  had 
a  report  on  this  proposal  We  have  not 
had  hearings  on  it.  We  hav"  no  docu- 
mentation on  the  proposal  except  letters 
in  support  of  it  I  do  not  think  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  as.'-ociation  should 
be  permitted  to  invest  in  this  kind  of 
hazard.  I  say.  last  of  all,  it  is  a  breach 
of  the  trust  of  tl:e  people  who  invest  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  if  we  per- 
mit the  associations  to  invest  the  funds 
in  this  potentially  hazardous  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER,  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  ERVIN  Madam  Prt-.sident.  my 
understanding  is  that  the  money  savings 
accounts  in  all  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  Insured  by  the  F^^deral 
Savmes  and  Loan  In.  urance  Corpora- 
tion up  to  S  10,000  per  account. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Madam  President. 
will  the  Sf-nator  yield  me  2  or  3  min- 
utes?" ^ 

Mr  BUSH     Yes. 

Mr,  ANDERSON  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  point  when  the  Senator  says 
the  money  is  insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  reason  why  it  is  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Is  that  they  are  not  making  spec- 
ulative loans.  They  are  not  gambling 
When  the  character  of  a  building  and 
loan  association  is  changed  Into  some- 
thing that  can  take  speculative  gambles, 
the  whole  concept  of  the  organization  is 
changed,  because  there  are  people  who 
misht  have  to  bail  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations out  of  their  bad  building  proj- 
ects. There  are  people  here  who  know 
what  happened  to  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  the  past. 

I  wish  this  propo.sal  had  been  brought 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  people  had  testified  on  it. 
I  wish  we  could  have  heard  from  the 
people  who  guarantee  these  loans  and 
heard  what  they  had  to  say  about  it. 
Certain  Senators  might  change  their 
tune  on  it.  This  is  not  a  proper  measure 
to  be  considering  on  the  floor.  It  should 
be  brought  before  the  committee  and 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  get  re- 


ports on  it  from  people  who  work  in  this 
field.  Here  is  a  bill  which  came  up  in 
F'ebruary  A  report  has  not  been  made 
on  It  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  I  do  not 
have  much  money  In  building  and  loan 
a.ssociatlons.  but  many  of  us  remember 
the  wringer  these  associations  went 
through  In  the  thirties.  I  did  participate 
as  a  relief  administrator  for  people  who 
lost  their  money  in  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  when  the  ones  in  their  home- 
town went  broke.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen  again.  That  Is  my  sole 
consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes 
The  minority  has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  proceedings 
any  longer.  In  reply  to  the  Serxator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  is  true  of 
all  other  Senators,  has  offered  many 
amendments  on  the  floor  which  have 
never  been  considered  by  a  committee. 
Any  Member  of  the  Senate  is  free  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  any  time  on  any 
bill.  To  make  a  big  issue  out  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  simple  proposal,  which 
does  not  require  hearings  to  understand 
its  implications,  was  not  subject  to 
hearings  before  the  committee  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  without  merit. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  this 
type  of  investment  by  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  is  highly  risky. 
I  point  out  that  already  the  banks  of 
these  States  where  these  corporations 
have  been  formed,  are  permitted  to  in- 
vest In  these  development  corporations, 
and  these  banks  are  subjected  to  strict 
regulation  by  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Any  implication  that  this  is  some 
highly  speculative,  fly-by-night  business 
Is  completely  in  error.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  should  try 
to  leave  the  impression  that  this  type  of 
investment  is  any  more  speculative  than 
any  other  kind  of  new  development. 

The  experience  of  lending  institutions 
in  this  type  of  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely good.  In  fact.  It  has  been  ex- 
cellent in  my  State.  I  know  that  the 
Northea-stern  part  of  the  Nation  has 
also  had  good  results  from  their  pro- 
grams. 

There  was  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  about  the  experience  of 
the  corporations  which  were  formed  in 
the  Northeast  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  legislation  which  led  to  SBA 
participation  in  this  field. 

This  proposal  is  an  effort  to  make  a 
small  additional  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  loans  to  small  businesses.  The 
loans  are  uniformly  small.  They  do  not 
run  Into  millions  of  dollars.  They  will 
not  be  used  to  finance  great  oil  compa- 
nies or  other  big  corporations.  I  can 
understand  that  such  a  program  means 
nothing  to  those  companies. 

To  say  that  this  is  more  speculative 
than  any  other  kind  of  local  Investment 
is  entirely  Incorrect.  The  Insurance 
companies,  which  are  under  severe  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  to  what 
they  can  do.  are  investing  in  limited 
amounts,  in  the  same  development  cor- 
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poratlons  In  many  States     The  same  Is 
true  w  ith  respect  to  banks 

The  banks  are  also  subject  to  strict 
regulation,  and  138  banks  m  Arkansas 
have  already  invested  small  amounts  in 
the  First  Arkansas  Devflopment  Finance 
Co'-p.  The  toU-^il  comnntmrnts  from 
these  banks  are  about  $1  •  ^  million.  This 
is  a  community  affair  and  these  are 
prudent  investments, 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
Is  so  concerned  about  Die  pro;x)sal. 
There  is  a  limitation  of  $250,000  on  the 
amount  which  any  one  of  the  associa- 
tions could  lend  to  a  development  cor- 
poration. As  the  Senator  said  so  well, 
the  only  purpose  is  to  try  to  help  in- 
dividual companies  make  a  go  of  It  on 
their  own.  Instead  of  coming  to  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  a  handout. 
Every  time  we  try  to  do  something  like 
this,  the  old  "bugaboo"  Is  raLsed  about 
the  oc>eration  being  very  si^eculative  and 
very  dangerous,  and  It  Is  said  11  would 
endanger  the  solvency  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  That  is  nonsense 
Federal  savmgs  and  loan  associations 
cannot  make  these  loans  until  they  have 
met  the  stated  requirements,  and  then 
only  If  they  are  permitted  by  State  law 
to  do  so. 

As  the  Senator  said,  even  If  these 
turned  out  to  be  bad  investments  it 
would  not  jeopard i7,e  the  solvency  of  the 
company,  in  view  of  the  Limitations  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  I  think  these 
would  be  bad  investments,  for  I  know 
they  would  not  be  Experience  with  this 
type  of  credit  program  has  been  very 
good. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  North  Carolina 
Business  Development  Corporation  has 
1.860  stockholders.  Amons  those  stock- 
holders are  92  commercial  banks  and  13 
life  insurance  companies.  The  develop- 
ment corporation  takes  first  deeds  of 
trust  on  the  pix)perly  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses vshirh  obtain  loans. 

Mr.  FLLBRIGHT      Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Such  a  loan  Is  about  as 
gllledged  as  a  loan  could  be  In  any  kind 
of  Investment 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  AU  this  is  a  de- 
vice to  try  to  bring  together  in  a  pool 
the  capital  needed  to  fill  this  special  gap 
In  the  credit  field.  Long  hearings  were 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  In  regard  to  the  gap  in 
credit  between  what  is  available,  let  us 
say.  to  a  very  small  grocery  store  end  the 
credit  available  to  a  medium-sized  store. 
Representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  came  before  the  committee  and 
testified.  The  problem  was  studied  for  2 
years,  and  legislation  aulhoiizinR  small 
business  Investment  companus  and  as- 
sistance to  the.se  development  companies 
resulted.  Now  all  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  is 
to  give  the  development  companies  a 
better  opportunity  to  function  properly. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  ALLOTT  Madam  President.  I 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  withhold  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  "6-2-61 — B" 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mtition  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  89. 
after  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  708.  Section  814  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"RECORDS 

"Sec,  814  Every  contract  between  ttie 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (or  any 
official  or  constituent  thereof)  and  any  per- 
son or  looAl  body  (Including  any  corporation 
or  public  or  private  agency  or  body  1  for  a 
loan,  advance,  grant,  or  contribution  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  the  Housuig  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Act  shall  provide  that 
such  person  or  local  body  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Housing  and  Home  Pinance 
Agency  (or  such  official  or  constituent 
thereof)  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  permit  a  speedy  and 
effective  audit  and  will  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  person 
or  local  body  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  ad- 
vance, grant,  or  contribution,  or  any  supple- 
ment thereto,  the  capital  cost  of  any  con- 
struction project  for  which  any  such  loan, 
advance,  grant,  or  contribution  is  made,  and 
the  amount  of  any  private  or  other  non- 
Federal  funds  used  or  grants-in-aid  made 
for  or  in  connection  with  any  such  project. 
No  mortgage  covering  new  or  rehabilitated 
multlfamily  housing  (as  defined  in  section 
227  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amend- 
ed) shall  be  Insured  unless  the  mortgagor 
certifies  that  he  will  keep  such  records  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  of  the  certification  and 
that  they  will  be  kept  in  such  form  as  to 
permit  a  speedy  and  effective  audit.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  any 
official  or  constituent  agency  thereof  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
and  audit  such  records.  This  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  after  the 
first  full  calendar  month  following  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think 
this  will  be  a  controversial  amendment. 
I  hope  not. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
told  me  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  also. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  BusHl  is  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion 

Mr,  BUSH,  Madam  President,  that  Is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr. 
C\PEHART).  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
authorized  me  to  say  that  he  favors 
agreeing  to  the  amendment      I  do   also, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  amendment 
provides  for  orderly  keeping  of  records 
and  for  makine  them  available  to  prop- 
er oCBcials 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Exactly  so  I 
.shall  say  no  more.  As  a  young  lawyer, 
I  learned  not  to  argue  further  when 
the  court   agreed  w;th   nie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  remaining 
time? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  back  all 
my  time 

Mr,  BUSH,  I  yield  back  the  time  in 
opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreclne  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia   I  Mr.   ROEEPTSONl. 

The  amer.dment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Madam  President. 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Ci.erk  On  pape  77 
it  :s  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  12 
through  15.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(1)  Section  231(0)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(21  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  such 
propel ty  or  project  as  may  be  atuibutable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) . 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $9,000  per  family  unit 
If  the  number  of  rooms  in  such  property  or 
project  is  less  than  four  p^r  faml'.y  unit )  : 
Provided.  That  as  to  projects  to  consist  of 
elevator  type  structures,  the  Commissioner 
niay.  in  his  discretion,  increase  the  dollar 
amount  limitation  of  $2,250  per  room  to 
not  to  exceed  $2,750  per  room  and  the  dollar 
amount  limitation  of  $9,000  per  family  unit 
to  not  to  exceed  $9,400  |>er  family  unit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  costs  incident  to  the  construction  of 
elevator-type  structures  of  .'sound  standards 
of  construction  and  design;  except  that  the 
CommiB?loner  may.  by  regulation,  increase 
any  of  the  foregoing  dollar  amouni  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  paragraph  by  not 
to  exceed  $1,250  per  room,  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  rooms  being  less  than  four, 
or  four  or  more,  in  any  geographical  ares 
where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require;". 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Madam  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  comrriiltee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  both  favor  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 
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The  Federal  housing  authorities 
downtown  do  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. The  administration  does  not  op- 
pose the  amendment.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
aiready  approved  the  amendment,  and 
it   is   at   present   in   the   House   bill. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  liberalization  of  section  231. 
which  IS  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
calls  for  the  building  of  housing  for  the 
elderly.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
private  interests  which  might  be  inter- 
ested in  building  housing  for  the  elderly 
to  build  more  than  a  mere  efficiency 
apartment.  Surveys  have  shown  that  a 
number  of  elderly  people,  while  not  hav- 
ing much  money,  nevertheless  would  like 
to  have  more  than  an  efficiency  apart- 
ment. They  would  hke  to  have  an 
apartment  with  one  bedroom  and  a 
separate  living  room,  or  possibly  even 
two  bedrooms.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  allow  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner, in  his  discretion,  to  examine 
an  application  and  determine  whether 
or  not  a  guarantee  will  be  given  on  this 
type  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  covering 
both  efficiency  apartments  and  some 
one-  and  two-bedroom  apartments, 
which,  under  present  law,  cannot  be 
built. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  CAPEHARTi  is  necessarily  absent. 
However,  he  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  he  favors  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  do  so  also 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  discussed  the 
amendment  with  me.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  proposal  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  ;  Mr. 
Smathers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  Pre.sident. 
since  1957  Congress  has  been  encourag- 
ing the  sponsoring  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  first  under  section  207  of  the 
Housing  Act,  later  under  section  231, 
providmg  mortgage  insurance  under  the 
administration  of  FHA.  That  the  pro- 
gram would  take  a  little  time  to  get  un- 
derway IS  imderstandable,  but  I  have 
been  perplexed  that  Florida  should  have 
enjoyed  so  little  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram even  though  I  have  known  of  many 
groups  proposing  projects  for  location 
in  my  State,  which  has  such  great  con- 
centration and  annual  increase  of  el- 
derly population.  Until  a  year  ago  or 
thereabouts  Florida  had  won  but  one  ap- 
plication under  the  program,  Douglas 
Gardens  at  Miami.  Many  groups  pro- 
posing use  of  the  program  have  been  in 
evidence,  but  one  by  one  they  have  faded 
awiy.  At  times  I  was  inclined,  from  re- 
ports reaching  me.  to  criticize  FHA  and 
its  three  underwriting  offices  in  Florida 
for  seeming  failure  to  cooperate  with, 
promote  and  encourage  prospective 
sponsors  who  have  wanted  to  use  section 
231  in  the  providmg  of  housing  for  the 


elderly.  Too  often  well-intentioned 
croups  have  been  discouraged  when  ap- 
proaching FHA  with  proposals,  even 
groups  with  sub.-^tantial  backing  in  their 
o'An  right  and  the  additional  backing  of 
mortgage  insurance  firms  and  banks 

During  the  past  year,  and  much  more 
recently,  evidence  has  come  to  my  office 
of  increasing  interest  in  the  section  231 
procram  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
.=;ponsor  projects  and  were  prepared  to 
meet  the  FHA  requirements  attending 
the  5^4  percent  mortgage  insurance 
availability.  Two  or  three  more  proj- 
ects have  been  received  by  FHA  Florida 
offices  in  the  past  year,  but  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  requests  for  assistance 
in  getting  other  proposed  projects  ap- 
proved by  FHA, 

Turning  to  the  hearings  attending  the 
pending  housing  bill  we  have  sought  for 
information  that  would  be  revealing  of 
the  general  story  of  failure  of  the  sec- 
tion 231  program.  But  little  or  no  infor- 
mation can  we  find  there.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  housing  for  the  elderly  all  the 
emphasis  seems  to  be  on  the  direct  loan 
program  for  which  we  last  summer  ap- 
propriated $20  million  of  a  $50  million 
authorization,  presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pilotine;  housing  for  low-income 
groups.  For  that  program  a  SIOO  mil- 
lion authorization  is  now  sought  in  the 
pending  bill. 

This  emphasis  on  the  degree  of  sub- 
sidy resting  in  direct  loaning  at  3 '2  Per- 
cent to  attain  housing  for  the  elderly 
would  seem  to  mean  that  the  section 
231  program  had  failed,  was  not  being 
used.  However  the  continuing  interest 
in  the  program  evidenced  In  my  office 
cau.sed  my  staff  to  make  some  inquiries 
of  FHA  authorities  concerning  the  use 
made  of  the  section  231  program 
throughout  the  country  The  findings 
are  startling  and  leave  me  with  a  feel- 
ing that  our  slowness  in  getting  housing 
m  Florida  must  be  traceable  in  very 
substantial  measure  to  the  weakness  of 
the  FHA  offices  in  my  State.  Other 
States  have  enjoyed  much  more  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  program 

In  the  4  years  of  availability  of  the 
mortgage  insurance  help  to  win  housing 
for  the  elderly  under  sections  207  and 
231,  as  of  April  30.  1961.  $144  million 
of  mortgage  insurance  is  involved  in 
project.';  complet'^d,  under  construction 
and  justified  to  the  extent  of  being  ac- 
cepted applications  in  process  at  the 
present  time.  According  to  the  publica- 
tion by  the  Division  of  Statistics  and 
Research  of  the  FHA.  this  total  is  rep- 
resentative of  114  separate  projects  con- 
taining over  14,000  dwelling  units. 

When  I  find  Arizona  with  10  of  these 
projects,  California  with  15,  Colorado 
with  7.  Iowa  wi:h  4,  Michigan  with  4. 
Oregon  with  7,  Texas  with  9,  Washing- 
ton With  4.  and  Wisconsin  with  9.  there 
need  be  no  wonderment  that  I  bemoan 
the  fact  that  my  State,  Florida,  with  its 
sreat  and  growing  population  of  elderly, 
should  have  but  4  of  this  total  of  114 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly. 

Learning  that  over  half  of  these  proj- 
ects were  born  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1960,  and  recalling  that  through 
the  same  period  of  time  we  had  encoun- 


tered so  many  Florida  interests  wanting 
to  sponsor  these  section  231  projects  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  elderly.  I  am 
left  wondering  why  we  are  placing  all 
present  emphasis  on  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram and  failing  to  recognize  the  pro- 
gram that  has  picked  up  such  great  ac- 
ceptance in  the  last  year. 

One  of  the  four  sponsors  of  Florida 
231  projects,  one  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, now  inquires  of  my  office  to 
know  whether  they  can  renegotiat-e  their 
financing  from  mortgage  insurance  at 
5^4  percent  and  have  the  benefit  of  the 
3 '2  percent  direct  loan  program  about 
which  so  much  is  being  written  and 
talked.  The  writer  says  such  a  renego- 
tiation would  mean  a  saving  of  as  much 
as  S20  per  month  in  their  rental  charge 
for  a  unit  of  housing.  He  inquires  also 
whether  the  denominational  nonprofit 
organization  he  represents  as  sponsor 
of  the  project  is  going  to  be  up  against 
the  competition  of  a  direct  loan  project 
when  the  actual  cost  of  a  dwelling  unit 
is  about  the  same  under  one  program  as 
the  other  "Is  the  direct  loan  program 
going  to  be  for  residence  only  by  those 
elderly  whose  incomes  are  so  limited  that 
they  cannot  aflford  to  pay  the  very  rea- 
sonable and  low  rates  our  project  will 
require."  is  a  serious  question  with  which 
the  writer  concludes  his  letter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  restrict 
the  use  of  this  prop>osed  direct  loan 
money  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
walking  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  I 
called  the  Special  Assistant  for  Elderly 
Housing  at  FHA  to  Inquire  regarding 
the  subject  and  questions  of  the  afore- 
mentioned letter  and  was  advised  by  him 
that  there  has  been  no  policy  determina- 
tion as  yet  as  to  when  and  where  the 
direct  loan  program  would  apply  for 
use  He  told  me  that  the  institution  of 
the  direct  loan  program  last  fall  had 
very  materially  slowed  the  filing  of  added 
section  231  projects  long  in  the  making, 
that  sponsors  are  sitting  back  to  see 
whether  they  could  get  in  under  the 
direct  loan  program  being  administered 
by    HHFA.  He    thought    there    were 

several  hundred  projects,  planned  for 
advancement  by  sponsors  as  231  projects, 
which  would  not  file  applications  unless 
and  until  they  knew  they  could  not  get  in 
under  the  direct  loan  program. 

We  had  better  think  twice  before  we 
pass  this  pending  housing  bill  without 
making  clear  a  congressional  intent  to 
confine  the  direct  loan  program  to  the 
accommodation  of  people  of  limited 
income. 

Why  substitute  with  subsidy  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  readiness  and  abil- 
ity to  accommodate  the  elderly  with 
projects  which  pay  their  own  way' 

Why  hinder  and  in  effect  put  an  end 
to  a  program  that  church  and  fraternal 
groups  have  used  and  will  continue  to 
use  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  elderly 
without  Government  subsidy?  Obviously 
such  groups  are  not  going  to  continue 
in  that  direction  so  long  as  there  exists 
a  prospect  of  access  to  direct  loaning. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  $100  million 
will  be  all  that  is  required  to  finance  the 
direct  loan  program  for  the  year  But 
unless  tight  limitations  covering  its  use 
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are  fixed  we  can  be  quite  certain  that 
such  an  amount  will  not  t>egin  to  cover 
the  dernaiid  that  will  be  found  to  exist. 
Two  authorities  have  advised  me  that 
the  demand  in  the  first  year  could  be  as 
much  as  $2  billion  if  the  i>rogram  is 
permuted  to  absorb  all  all  the  projects 
anticipated  of  sponsorship  throughout 
the  country. 

$100  million''  What  can  Congress  be 
expected  to  do  when  church  and  frater- 
nal sponsors  of  existing  section  231 
projects  ask  that  they  be  treated  as 
favorably  as  are  new  like  groups  which 
enjoy  the  large  benefit  of  the  direct  loan 
program?  That  aggregate  of  mortgage 
insurance  is  $144  million. 

Unless  the  committee  presenting  the 
pending  bill  is  prepari?d  to  reveal  un- 
derstandings and  limitations  agreed 
upon  in  the  administration  of  the  direct 
loan  program,  the  bill  ought  to  await 
passage  until  the  committee  can  write 
those  limitations  after  further  hearings 
of  intent  by  the  aimmistration  of 
HHFA  At  tl;e  \try  least  we  ought  to 
here  and  now  amend  the  bill  to  provide 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  authorization 
for  loaning  under  this  program  exceed 
$100  million  in  a  calendar  year.  Per- 
haps we  retain  some  c  jntrols  by  reason 
of  the  power  of  appropriating  commit- 
tees to  limit  the  money  available,  but  I 
would  think  the  Senate  would  want  to  do 
whatever  is  possible  ol  doing  to  pennit 
the  existing  section  231  program  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  to  supply  the 
need  in  that  larpe  field  which  apix-ars 
ready  to  use  it.  but  not  if  it  is  gomg  to 
have  to  compete  with  stibsidy  housing. 

If  we  are  wanting  to  ease  the  way  for 
sponsors  and  encourage  the  building  of 
more  housuiR  for  the  elderly,  why  not  ap- 
ply that  easing  to  the  section  231  pro- 
gram by  lowerine  a  bit  the  existing  5 '4 
percent  interest  requirement,  by  causing 
FNMA  to  abandon  its  2- percent  di.scount 
rate,  and  by  r<Miuclnt;  the  one-half  of 
1  percent  P^HA  mort*  ape  insurance  pre- 
mium. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
could  help  Its  own  section  231  program 
along  materially  if  only  it  would  see  to  it 
that  there  was  such  administration  in  its 
field  offices  as  would  give  full  coopera- 
tion to  spKDnsor.";  of  elderly  housing 

I  will  be  the  last  to  object  to  meeting 
the  growing  want  for  housing  for  the 
elderly.  But  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
direct  loaning  at  rates  lower  than  can  be 
afforded  by  private  indu.';try  to  accom- 
modate that  large  element  of  our  elderly 
who  are  ready  and  able  to  afford  the 
accommodations  wanted  by  using  the 
existm.t,'  mortgage  insurance  program 
available  to  those  who  would  sponsor  the 
housing. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  m.v  anicndint'iit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clei;k.  On  page  36. 
between  lines  15  and  16  it  is  proposed 
to   insert  a   new   sectic^n.   as   follows: 

ENCOUKAOEMFNT  OF    HOUSIHG   FOR  THE    ELDER!  T 
THROUGH      CEETAlW      T  \X      INCINTn  ES 

Skc  203  (ai  Part  VT  of  subchapter  B  of 
cliapter  1   ol   the  lalernal  Revenue  Code  ol 


1954  (relating  to  ItemUed  deductions  for 
individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  181.  Amortization  of  housing  facilities 
for   elderly  persons  of   low  la- 
come 
"(a)   Allowance  or  Dedijction  — 
"'(1)   Original   owner. — Any  person   who 
constructs  a  housing  facility  for  elderly  per- 
sons of  low  Income    (as  defined   In  subsec- 
tion   (d)(3))    shall,  at   his   election,  be  en- 
titled  to   a  deduction    with   respect    to   the 
amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  de- 
termining gain)   of  such  facility  based  on  a 
period  of  60  months.    The  60-month  period 
shall   begin   as  to  any  such  facility,  at  the 
election    of   the    taxpayer,   with    the   month 
following   the  month   In  which   the  facility 
was  completed,  or, with  the  succeeding  Xxjl- 
able  year. 

"Subsequent  owners  — Any  person  who 
acquires  a  housing  facility  for  elderly  p<»r- 
sons  of  low  Income  from  a  taxpayer  who — 
"(A)  elected  under  subsection  (b)  to  take 
the  amortization  deduction  provided  by  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  facility,  and 
"(B)  did  not  discontinue  the  amortization 
deduction  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(li. 
shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction with  respect  to  the  adjusted  basis 
(determined  under  subsection  if)  (2)  1  of 
such  facility  based  on  the  period.  If  any.  re- 
maining (at  the  time  of  acquisition)  In  the 
60-month  period  elected  under  subsection 
(b)  by  the  person  who  constructed  such  fa- 
cility. This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if, 
prior  to  the  time  of  acquisition  of  such  fa- 
cility, the  amortization  deduction  has  been 
terminated  under  subsection   (cm2» 

"i3)  Amount  or  deduction. — The  amor'.l- 
zatlon  deduction  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2 1  shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to 
each  month  of  the  amortization  period  with- 
in the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adJust<Kl 
basis  of  the  facility  at  the  end  of  such 
month,  divided  by  the  number  of  montlis 
(including  the  month  for  which  the  deduc- 
tion Is  computed*  remaining  In  the  period 
Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  tlie 
amortization  deduction  for  such  mont:i 
The  amortization  deduction  above  provided 
with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  the  depreciation  deduction  with  respeit 
to  such  facility  for  such  month  provided  ty 
section  187 

"(b)  Election  or  Amortization — Tf-e 
election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  take  the  amortization  deduction 
and  to  begin  the  60-month  period  with  tl  e 
month  following  the  month  In  which  the 
facility  was  completed  shall  be  made  on. y 
by  a  statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  facility 
was  completed.  The  election  of  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (a)(l»  to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction  and  to  begin  such  pericd 
with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  such  year 
shall  be  made  only  by  a  statement  to  that 
effect  In  the  return  for  such  succeeding  tax- 
able year.  The  election  of  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  return  lor  Die 
taxable  year  in  which  the  facility  was  ac- 
quired. Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
three  sentences,  the  election  of  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  may  be 
made,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  before 
the  time  prescribed  In  the  applicable  sen- 
tence. 

"(c)  Termination  or  Amortization  De- 
duction.— 

•'(1)  Termination  bt  t.^xpaver. — A  tax- 
payer which  has  elected  under  subsection  (  b) 
U)  take  the  amortization  deduction  provided 
lu    sub&eclion    (aj    may    at    any    time    afver 


making  such  election,  discontinue  the  amor- 
tization deduction  with  respect  to  ti.e  re- 
mainder of  the  amortization  period,  such 
discontinuance  t-o  begin  as  of  the  beginning 
of  any  month  specified  by  the  taxp>ayer  in  a 
notice  in  writing  filed  with  the  Secreuiry  or 
his  delegate  before  the  beginning  ol  such 
month. 

"(2)  Termination  by  secrftahy  — The 
amortization  deduction  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  terminate  with  respect  to  any 
housing  faculty  for  elderly  persons  of  low 
Income  If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that,  during  any  month,  any  of  the  occu- 
pied dwelling  units  In  such  facility,  or  of 
which  such  facility  is  a  part,  is  not  occupied 
by  an  elderly  person  of  low  Income  ( within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (d)(4)).  Such 
termination  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  in  respect  of  which 
such  finding  is  made 

"(3)  Depreciation  deduction. — The  depre- 
ciation deduction  provided  under  section  167 
shall  be  allowed,  beginning  with  the  first 
month  as  to  which  the  amortization  deduc- 
tion does  not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  further  amortization 
deduction  with   resp>ect   to  such  facility, 

■id)  DrnNmoNS — For  purposes  of  this 
sectlon- 

•'(1)  Elderly  person  or  low  income — The 
term  elderly  person  of  low  income'  means. 
Vk  ith  resp>ect  to  any  housing  faclUty.  an  in- 
dividual who  has  attained  the  age  of  60 
and — 

'•(A)  whose  annual  Income,  together  with 
the  annual  Incomes  cf  all  individuals  who 
maintain  their  principal  place  of  ab(^^>de  with 
him,  Is  below  the  median  annual  family 
Income  of  families  residing  in  the  area  in 
which  such  housing  facility  Is  located,  and 
•■(Bi  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  stifficient 
rent  to  cause  private  enterprise  in  such  area 
to  provide  him  and  the  indlvidur^ls  who 
maintain  their  principal  place  of  ab.xle  with 
him  with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  rental 
housing 

■(2)  Housing  rACiLiTT — The  term  hous- 
ing farlUty'  means  any  property  which  pro- 
vides 8  or  more  dwelling  units,  and  any 
property  which  together  with  other  adjacent 
property  or  projsertles  of  the  taxpayer  pro- 
vides 8  or  more  dwelling  units.  Such  term 
includes  only  property  of  a  character  which 
l.s  .'^ublei.'t  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
prfvlded    in    section    167 

■■(3>  Housing  facilities  rOR  rxDERiT  pfr- 
soNs  OF  LOW  INCOME  —The  temi  'housing  fa- 
cility for  elderly  persons  of  low  income' 
means  any  housing  facility — 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  is  com- 
pleted after  December  31,  1960, 

■  (Bl  which  Is  constructed  to  provide 
rental  housing  for  elderly  jjersons  of  low  In- 
come. 

■■(C)  the  dwelling  units  in  which,  or  of 
which  such  h(  using  facility  Is  a  part,  are 
!=p>eclal]y  designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  elderly  persons,  and 

"(D)  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  under  subsection  (e). 
II  any  housing  facility  Is  converted,  through 
alteration,  reconstruction,  or  remodeling,  in- 
to a  housing  facility  for  elderly  persons  of 
low  income  (as  defined  In  the  preceding 
sentence),  or  U  any  housing  facility  for  eld- 
erly persons  of  low  Income  (as  so  defined) 
is  altered,  reconstructed,  or  remodeled  so  as 
to  Increase  the  number  of  dwelling  units  In 
such  facility,  or  of  which  such  facility  Is  a 
part,  such  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
modeling shall  be  treated  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  housing  facility  for  elderly  persons 
of  low  Income,  The  term  housing  facility 
for  elderly  persons  of  low  Income  does  not 
Include  any  housing  facility  which  is  con- 
structed or  acquired  with  funds  granted  or 
loaned,  or  the  repayment  of  which  is  guaran- 
teed or  insured,  by  the  United  States  or  any 
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agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  any  agency  or  instrtimental- 
ity  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 

"(4 1     Occupancy    of    dwelling    units    by 

ELDERLY   PERSONS   OF  LOW   INCOME  — A   dwelling 

unit  shall  be  considered  as  occupied  by  an 
elderly    person    of    low    income    <:in'.y    if— 

■  lAi  the  dwelling  unit  is  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  one  or  more  elderly  persons 
of  low  inccjie.  and 

"(B)  if  any  individual  (Other  than  the 
sjjouse  of  an  elderly  person  of  low  income) 
who  is  not  an  elderly  person  of  low  income 
miso  makes  such  dwelling  unit  his  principal 
place  of  abode,  the  combined  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  all  such  individuals  is  less  than 
the  combined  adjvis:ed  gross  incomes  of 
the  elderly  persons  of  low  income  and  their 
spouses  who  make  such  unit  their  principal 
place  of  abode 

■  lei  Certification  by  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator^^ 

"ill  Application  — Any  person  who  after 
December  31  1961  completes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  housing  facility  for  elderly  persons 
of  low  income  may  apply  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for  a  cer- 
tificate under  this  subsection  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  filed  at  such  time,  shall  be 
in  such  form,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
by  regulations 

"(2  I  Requirements — Th?  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  certificate  with  respect  to  a 
housing  facility   if  he   is  satisfied   that — 

"(A  I  such  housing  facility  has  been  con- 
structed to  provide  rental  housing  for  elderly 
persons  of  low  income,  and  the  dwelling 
units  in  such  housing  facility,  or  of  which 
such  housing  facility  is  a  part,  are  specially 
designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
elderlv  persons. 

"(Bi  no  par"  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  housing  facility  has  been  or 
will  be  defrayed  from  funds  granted  or 
loaned,  or  the  rep,iyme::t  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed or  insured,  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of    any   State  or   political  subdivision; 

"(C)  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  housing  facility  allocable  to 
each  dwelling  unit  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  area  in  which  such  housing  facility  is 
Jvcated;  and 

•(D)  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  com- 
mencing with  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction  of    such    housing   facility — 

*(1)  the  dwelling  units  in  such  housing 
facility,  or  of  which  such  facility  is  a  part, 
will  be  made  available  solely  for  occupancy 
by  elderly  persons  of  low  income,  and 

"(U)  the  rent  which  will  be  charged  for 
occupancy  of  a  dwelling  unit  will  nDt  exceed 
such  amount  as  the  Administrator  may  ap- 
prove as  being  within  the  ability  of  elderly 
persons  of  low  income  residing  in  the  area 
in   which  such   facility   is   located  to  pay. 

Tlie  Administrator  may  require  an  applicant 
to  provide  such  assurances  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (D)  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  regulations  and  such 
additional  assurances  with  respect  to  such 
requirements  as  he  may  prescribe  with  re- 
spect to  any  housing  facility.  Such  assur- 
ances shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary  to  Insure  compliance 
with  such  requirements,  and  may  include 
covenants,    conditions,    and    bonds. 

"(3(  Remodeled  housing  facility — In  the 
case  of  a  housing  facility  for  elderly  persons 
of  low  income  within  the  meaning  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(3),  the 
cost  of  construction  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  means  only  the  cost  of  the  altera- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  remodeling  which 
constitutes  construction  within  the  meaning 
of    such   sentence. 


"(4)  Prelimin\ry  certification — An  ap- 
plication under  jiaragraph  (  1 )  may  be  filed 
with  respect  to  any  housing  facility  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  such 
housing  facility.  The  Administrator  may. 
by  regulations,  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
conditional  certificate  to  any  such  applicant 
If  It  appears  from  the  Information  contained 
in  his  application  that  such  housing  facility 
will,  upon  completion,  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  a  certificate  prescribed  by  para- 
graph ( 2 ) 

"(5)  Regulations — The  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(f)    Dettrmination  of  Adjusted  Basis — • 

"(1)  Original  owners — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(1).  In  determining  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  any  housing  facility  for 
elderly  persons  of  low  Income— 

"(A)  If  the  construction  of  such  facility 
was  begun  before  January  1.  1961,  there  shall 
be  Included  only  so  much  of  the  amount  of 
the  adjusted  basis  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection)  as  Is  properly  at- 
tributable to  construction  after  December  31. 
1960;  and 

■|B)  If  the  facility  Is  a  housing  facility 
for  elderly  persons  of  low  Income  within  the 
meaning  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(3).  there  shall  be  included  only  so 
much  of  the  amount  otherwise  Included  In 
such  adjusted  basis  as  Is  properly  attribut- 
able to  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or 
remodeling. 

"(2)  Subsequent  owners — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2).  the  adjusted  basis  of 
any  housing  facility  for  elderly  persfjns  of 
low  Income  shall  be  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  is  the  smaller: 

"(A)  the  basis  (unadjusted)  of  such  fa- 
cility for  purposes  of  this  section  In  the 
hands  of  the  transferor,  donor,  or  grantor, 
adjusted  as  If  such  facility  In  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer  had  a  substituted  basis  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1016ib);   or 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for 
determining  gain)  of  the  facility  In  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  as  Is  properly 
attributable  to  construction  after  December 
31.  1960. 

"(3)  Separate  facilities;  special  rule. — If 
any  existing  housing  facility  for  elderly  per- 
sons of  low  income  as  defined  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (dM3)  is  altered,  re- 
constructed, or  remodeled  as  provided  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(3).  the 
expenditures  for  such  alteration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  remodeling  shall  not  be  applied  in 
adjustment  of  the  basis  of  such  existing 
facility  but  a  separate  basis  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  part  altered,  reconstructed, 
or  remodeled  were  a  new  and  separate  hous- 
ing facility  for  elderly  persons  of  low  Income. 

"(gi  Depreciation  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  a  housing  facility  for  elderly 
persons  of  low  Income  (computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (f))  exceeds  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  computed  under  subsection  (f). 
the  depreciation  deduction  provided  by  sec- 
tion 167  shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section,  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  such  facility  as  If  the  ad- 
justed basis  for  the  purpose  of  such  deduc- 
tion were  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  amount 
of  such  excess. 

"(h)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  prop>erty  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person, 
the  amortization  deduction  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowed  to  the  life  tenant. 

"(l)    Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section  1238.  ' 


(b)(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
the  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof 

"Sec.  181.  Amortization  of  housing  facilities 
for  elderly  persons  of  low  In- 
come " 

(2)  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amortization  In  ex- 
cess of  depreciation)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "section  168  (relating  to  amortization 
deduction  of  emergency  facilities)"  the  fol- 
lowing; "or  section  181  (relating  to  amorti- 
zation deduction  of  housing  facilities  for 
elderly  persons  of  low  Income)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1»60. 


On  page 
and  insert  ' 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert ' 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 


36.  line  18. 
'203" 

37.  line   2. 
"204". 

37.  line   18. 
'205  •. 

38.  line   8, 
"206". 

39.  line  10. 
"207". 

40.  line  23. 
"208", 

41.  line  23. 
"209" 


strike  out  "202" 
strike  out  "203" 
strike  out  "204 " 
strike  out  "205" 
strike  out  "206" 
strike  out  "207  ' 
strike  out  "208" 


AMENDMENT     OF     INDIAN     CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to 
me  2  minutes  on  his  amendment? 

Mr   HARTKE      I  yield 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  bill  751. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  751)  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enactine  clause  and 
insert: 

That  section  23  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  approved  August  13.  1946  (60 
Stat  1049,  1055;  25  U.S.C.  sec  70v).  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  five  years 
from  and  after  April  10.  1962.  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  Its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  It  Upon  Its  dissolution 
the  records  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purr>oses  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments.  I  have  discussed 
this  subject  with  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  having  committee  jurisdiction, 
and  they  have  no  objection  to  the  sug- 
gested action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AndersonI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Suljcommittee  on  HDUsing.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI. 
and  also  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  CapehartI.  the  lanking  Republican 
member  of  the  comnitt^c  The  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  indicated  to 
me  tliat  he  Is  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  members  of  his  staff  w  ill  be  able 
to  verify  that  statement. 

Mr.  BUSH  Madum  President,  will 
the   Senator    yield ■;> 

Mr.  HARTKE     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  ha\e  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  amendment,  but 
I  notice  that  it  is  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  subje<t  of  taxes. 

Mr  HAR  TKE.     Th'?  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wonder  if  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Senate  to  legislate  a  tax 
measure  on  a  housing  bill.  I  ask  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
what  he  has  to  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
will  the  Sciialoi    yield'' 

Mr  HARTKE  I  um  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ali  bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  When  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  discussed  this 
subject  with  me  I  raised  exactly  the  same 
question  with  him.  [  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  '.he  committee  had 
always  been  quite  careful  to  avoid  deal- 
ing with  tax  legislation.  I  reminded 
him,  however  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  I  suggested 
yesterday  that  he  ha^■e  the  amendment 
printed  and  have  it  available  on  the 
table  so  that  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  who  might  have  ob- 
jection to  it  could  so  state. 

I  am  in  favor  of  t,he  principle  con- 
tained in  the  amindrr  ent  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  I  ncte  the  presence  in 
the  chamber  of  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  think  it  is 
up  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  raise  objections  to  the 
amendment,  if  they  cire  to  do  so 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madum  President.  I 
think  any  Senator  coild  raise  an  objec- 
tion  to   tile   amendment 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  wish  to  make 
my.'^olf  clear  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  I  favoie'l  the  principle  and 
I  would  not  oppose  the  amendment,  but 
I  see  in  it  a  jurisdictional  involvement, 
involving  the  committee  on  which  he 
serves 

Mr  BUSH     Madam  Presidfnt.  will  the 
Senator  from  India. ^,8  yield  "J 
Mr   HARTKE     I  y:eld 


Mr.  BUSH  I  not  only  object  to  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  jurisdiction, 
but  also  on  the  basis  of  principle, 
namfly  dealmi.'  with  selective  tax  revi- 
sion in  a  houfiinp  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Madam  President.  I 
discussed  this  subject  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI. 
and  he  has  stated  that  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  any  revenue  at 
the  present  time.  No  homes  of  the  sort 
covered  are  presently  being  built  The 
amendment  would  provide  for  amortiza- 
tion over  a  60-month  period  for  people 
who  are  willing  to  construct  homes  for 
the  elderly.  The  amendment  would  af- 
fect none  of  the  parts  of  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  this  body.  In  other  words, 
no  tax  revenue  is  being  derived  from 
this  type  of  building  at  the  present  time. 
The  amendment  would  provide  for 
private  investment  of  capital  in  housing 
for  the  elderly.  If  any  of  the  type  of 
buildings  covered  were  constructed,  the 
amendment  would  provide  not  alone  jobs 
for  those  building  that  type  of  struc- 
ture, but  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  invest  their 
money  to  move  into  a  new  field,  and  it 
would  provide  for  the  Treasury  some 
additional  taxation  from  a  source  from 
which  no  revenue  is  coming  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  makes  an  interesting  argimient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  still  object  on  the  basis  that  the  amend- 
ment would  give  a  special  tax  privilege 
to  a  special  builder  for  a  special  pur- 
p>ose.  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  so  do- 
ing. If  we  attach  little  tax  privileges  to 
every  bill  that  comes  before  us.  the  tax 
laws  will  soon  be  rewritten  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

Therefore.  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  not  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
but  on  the  basis  that  this  is  the  wrong 
place  and  time  to  consider  this  question, 
and  we  should  not  be  giving  special  tax 
advantages  in  this  kind  of  bill  or  in  any 
kind  of  bill.  If  tax  deduction  privileges 
are  to  be  proposed.  I  believe  the  question 
should  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  hearings  should  be  held, 
with  rea.sons  stated  as  to  why  this  par- 
ticular operation  should  enjoy  a  tax 
advantage  or  special  tax  consideration 

So  with  all  respect  to  my  good  friend 
and  his  senior  colleague,  I  shall  have 
to  opix>se  the  amendment  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
purp>ose  of  the  amendment  to  the  hous- 
ing bill  i.s  very  simple.  It  is  preser.ted 
as  an  amendment  for  the  reason  thst  it 
deals  with  housing,  and  if  we  art  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  the  16  million 
people  who  are  now  over  the  age  of  65, 
it  IS  apparent  that  it  would  bo  more  de- 
sirable to  try  to  finance  the  additional 
housing  through  private  investment 
rather  than  to  have  the  financing  come 
from  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
either  a  direct  .<^ubsldy.  loans,  or  grants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  rai.se  the 
question  of  constitutionality 

Mr.  BUSH  Madam  President  I  did 
not  raise  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity, but  if  there  is  one  available.  I  will 


raise  it.  I  ask  if  a  point  of  order  is  in- 
volved. I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  point  of  order 
is  involved  in  connection  with  tax  legis- 
lation on  a  housing  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  reads  from  page  20  of  Senate  Pro- 
cedure : 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
measure  originating  in  the  Senate  as  being 
revenue  raising  in  nature  or  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  revenue  raising  amendment  is 
submitted  by  the  Presiding  Officer  directly  to 
the  Senate  for  determination. 

It  Is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  rule  a  bill  or  an  amendment 
out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional; the  Presiding  Officer  has  no  au- 
thority or  power  to  pass  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  measure  or  amendment;  that 
Is  a  matter  for  the  Senate  Itself  to  decide 

The  Chair,  therefore,  submits  to  the 
Senate  the  question.  Is  the  amendment 
in  order'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  is  de- 
batable, is  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  debatable 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i.«  so  ordered 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest is  out  of  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  know  what  the  point 
of  order  involves.  He  is  being  asked  to 
vote  on  whether  an  amendment  is  con- 
stitutional, without  hearing  any  argru- 
ment  on  it.  That  kind  of  procedure 
cannot  be  iustified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  trying  to 
help  the  Senator  by  giving  him  some 
time  so  that  he  could  speak  on  it 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  not  m  the  posi- 
tion to  argue  the  point  I  am  being 
asked  to  vote  on  the  constitutionality 
of  a  proposal  without  knowing  what  the 
proposal  is  and  without  having  an  op- 
portunity to  square  it  against  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Both  sides 
have  oTered  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time.  Therefore  we  cannot 
learn  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  Pre.sident.  I  re- 
serve my  time,  for  the  moment  We 
have  been  discussing  the  merits  of  this 
question  for  about  20  minutes.  If  the 
Senator  was  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  am  sorry.  I  have  insisted  that  this 
IS  not  an  appropriate  proposal  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  housing 
bill,   and   that   it   should  be  referred   to 
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the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  deals 
with  taxes.     I  oppose  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  TAlxMADGE.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  from  the 
uiianimous-consent  agreement: 

"Ordered,  Tha:  *  •  •  debate  on  any  mo- 
tion or  apj)eal.  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour." 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  motion  before 
the  Senate  to  determine  -whether  the 
Senate  has  constitutional  authority  to 
consider  the  amendment.  I  a.5k  whether 
this  question  is  outside  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  IS  advised  that  30  minutes  is  al- 
lowed to  each  side  for  discussing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  m 
order  to  dispose  of  the  question,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  motion  of  the 
St'nator  from  Connecticut  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  de- 
bate IS  permitted  on  a  motion  to  la%-  on 
the  table.     '  Putting  the  question  ' 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  H.^rtke]. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  an  amendment  was  offered 
which  contained  a  technical  defect.  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Grueninc].  It  related  to  the  additional 
cost  per  room  for  housing  in  Alaska.  It 
is  an  amendment  on  page  42.  lines  5  and 
6  of  the  bill.  If  reference  is  made  to 
the  bill  I  can  point  out  the  error  that 
was  made  In  the  second  line  of  the 
amendment  there  were  the  words  "S2,000 
per  room."  Those  words  were  included 
within  quotation  marks.  They  should 
not  have  been  included.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendmeiu  was 
adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now  I  send  to  the 
desk  the  corrected  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th^ 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  42 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  follow- 
ing for  lines  5  and  6;  ''2'  striking  in 
paragraph  <5'  '$2,500  per  room  m  the 
case  of  Alaska  or  in  the  case  of  ac- 
commodations designed  specifically   for 


elderly  familie.-s  ■  .  and  m.^nting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$3,000  per  room  in  the  case 
of  Alaska,  or  in  the  case  of  accommoda- 
tions designed  specifically  for  elderly 
famiues  $3,000  per  room  and  $3  500  per 
room  in  the  ca.^e  of  Ala.^ka  '  ' : " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  "J.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendnient  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
beginning  with  line  18.  strike  out  all 
through  line  16,  on  page  6. 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  "(8)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  1 6>  ". 

On  page  7,  line  15.  strike  out  •■t9)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7;". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  out  "'lO)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "181". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  line  21. 

On  page  8.  line  22,  strike  out  '(12)" 
and  iasert  in  lieu  thereof  "O)". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  hne  6, 
strike  out  all  through  the  p>eriod  in  line 
20. 

On  page  9.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
subsection  (d)(2)   or  (d)(4)  of". 

On  page  10.  line  4.  strike  out  "(13>" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'10)". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  the  colon 
in  line  20.  strike  out  all  through  line  6. 
on  page  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike  out  "'14)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  12.  line  6,  strike  out  ":  and" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  7  through 
9. 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  24. 
strike  out  all  through  line  10  on  page 
13. 

On  page  72.  beginning  with  line  20. 
strike  out  all  through  line  3  on  page  73. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

^e)  Section  212  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "any  mortgage  under  section 
220  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  loan 
or  mortgage  under  section  220  or  section 
2t33". 

Mr  C.APEH.ART.  Madam  Pre.sident. 
to  begin  with,  I  allocate  only  5  minutes 
to  myself.  I  shall  not  take  very  long, 
because  the  amendment  was  discussed  at 
qrcat  length  last  week. 

I  think  the  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  would  strike  from  the  bill  a  new 
section  by  which  FHA  in.<;urance  would 
be  extended  to  40-year  mortgages.  A 
40-year  provision  is  in  the  present  law 
and  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
However,  it  applies  only — and  I  think 
possibly  rishtly — to  persons  displaced 
by  an  act  of  Government,  such  as  urban 
renewal  or  highway  construction,  or  for 
some  other  rea.son  beyond  the  control  of 
the  homo  owner.  In  that  instance,  the 
Government  wants  the  land  on  which  the 
house  is  situated.  The  Government 
takes  the  prop>erty  and  the  owner  must 
move.  He  must  find  and  buy  a  new 
house,  and  he  must  move.  Under  those 
circumstances.   Congress  has  been  very 


liberal  and  has  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  insure  such  a  mortgage  up 
to  40  years. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  that  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  may  build  houses 
for  rental  purposes  for  people  in  the  so- 
called  middle-Income  class.  Therefore, 
there  is  Injected  into  the  bill  public  hous- 
ing for  so-called  middle-Income  people, 
the  housing  to  be  built  by  public  author- 
ities anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
That.  I  think,  is  bad,  as  is  also  the  40- 
year  provision.  I  think  the  whole  sec- 
tion ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  administration  and  Senators  who 
have  advocated  this  section  have  done  so 
on  the  basis  that  the  program  was  to  be 
a  2-year  experiment.  In  other  words, 
there  must  have  been  .some  doubt  about 
the  practicability  and  sensibility  of  It. 
or  they  would  not  have  said  it  was  to  be 
an  experiment.  They  admit  that  they 
have  referred  to  it  as  an  experimental 
policy  and  propose  to  try  it  out  for  a 
couple  of  years.  That  is  proof  that  they 
are  not  certain  that  it  is  a  good  policy. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  good.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  will  be  rendered  a  service 
by  selling  them  houses  and  giving  them 
40  years  to  pay  for  them,  with  no  down- 
payment.  I  am  certain  that  the  US. 
Government,  the  housing  business,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  will  not  be  done 
any  good  if  mayors  or  other  public  of- 
ficials of  cities  in  the  United  States  or- 
ganize public  authorities  so  as  to  Include 
middle-Income  people  in  public  housing 
projects,  because  the  bill  also  permits, 
under  those  circumstances,  reduced  in- 
terest rates 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  out  all  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  40-year,  no-down- 
paymcnt  plan? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  It  would  strike  out 
the  provision  which  relates  to  the  in- 
clusion of  middle-income  people  in 
public  housing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  housing  for  the  elderly? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  does  not  apply 
to  housing  for  the  elderly,  to  college 
housing,  or  to  any  other  .«;ections  of 
existing  law.  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
new  section  which  the  committee  wrote 
into  the  bill,  or  which  the  administra- 
tion advocated. 

By  eliminating  this  provision,  the 
present  law.  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  will  remain  as  it  l.s  There 
was  no  testimony — at  least,  no  profound 
testimony — that  such  a  provision  was 
needed.  It  Ls  an  exp>eriment.  The  ad- 
ministration freely  admitted  that  it  was 
cont<>mplated  as  an  experiment,  and 
that  it  would  be  tried  out  for  a  couple 
of  years,  to  see  how  it  worked. 

The  worst  section  in  the  present  law, 
so  far  as  repossessions  and  defaults  aie 
concerned,  is  the  section  I  described  a 
moment  ago,  which  permits  mortgages 
to  be  guaranteed  up  to  40  years,  with  no 
downpayments.  for  displaced  persons. 
So   there   is  no   need   for   the   proposal 
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which  has  been  placed  ia  the  bill  I 
think  It  goes  beyond  what  the  people 
who  originally  conceived  the  idea  of 
F'HA  insured  mortgages  ever  had  in 
iiiind 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  the  provision  I  think  we 
will  regret  tlie  day  it  is  adopt^*d  if  it  is 
adopted  in  this  Congress  I  think  the 
jx^riod  for  the  mortgage  is  entirely  too 
long.  I  hope  this  section  will  be  elim- 
inated. To  do  -so  would  not  weaken  the 
FHA.  To  do  so  would  not  weaken  the 
Housing  Act.  because  this  proposal  is 
new     It  has  never  been  tried  before 

Another  bad  feature  is  that  while  we 
talk  about  the  provision  being  for  mid- 
dle-income people,  there  1.'^  no  definition 
of  middle-income  people 

There  is  no  definition  of  the  respec- 
tive income  groups 

While  the  bill  provides  that  the  hous- 
ing shall  be  for  middle-income  people, 
it  does  not  in  an,\  way  sijell  out  what  is 
meant  by  middle-income  people.  It 
merely  provides  that  tiie  F^'deral  Hous- 
ing CommLs-sionei  may  insure  FHA 
mortgages  up  to  40  years  without  any 
downpayment  on  a  house  which  does 
not  cost  more  than  $15,000.  The  cost 
does  not  need  U)  go  that  high 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  yield  my.self  an- 
other 3  minut^-s 

It  should  not  take  long  for  a  Senator 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  this  question. 
There  is  no  rea-^on  to  debate  it  at  length. 
Tlie  question  is  whether  we  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  housing  legi.slation  a  new 
section  which  will  provide  for  40-year 
mortgages  That  is  the  question  Do 
we  want  to  liberalize  the  law  to  that 
extent ■^  In  my  opinion,  to  do  so  would 
constitute  a  start  toward  weakening  the 
housing  institution 

Mr  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
tiie  .Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART      I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER  I  w  as  interested  in  the 
Senators  statement  that  no  evidence 
was  Introduced  in  the  hearings  concern- 
ing the  eligibility  of  persons  to  secure 
tb.e.se  loans 

Mr.  CAPEHART      That  is  correct. 

Mr  COOPER  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  or  in  the  hearines  which  estab- 
lishes the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  so- 
called  middle-income  loans? 

Mr  CAPEHART  The  provision  cov- 
ers both  rental  piopertie.s  and  .sale  prop- 
erties. One  may  build  hou.ses  on  the  40- 
year  mortgage,  no-downpaymenl  plan 
and  then  rent  the  property,  or  he  may 
buy  and  sell  houses  on  that  basis  to  indi- 
vidual buyers 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  a  public  au- 
thority may  be  established  under  this 
.section  to  build  housing  at  a  reduced  in- 
terest rate,  a  rate  as  low  as  3^8  percent. 
The  result  would  be  subsidized  public 
housing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that .  but 
is  there  anything  in  the  bill  which  estab- 
lishes or  define.s  eligibility'' 

Mr     CAPEHART.      I    wish    to    be    fair 
and   honest      I   do   not   think   there   is. 
The   able   Senator    from    Alabama    IMr 
SparkmanI    will   speak    on   the   amend- 


ment .shortly.  He  may  disagree  with  me 
on  this  point,  but  I  do  not  think  he  v/ill. 
I  believe  the  fonnula  or  test  of  the  cri- 
teria IS  that  a  40-year  mortgajze.  with  no 
downpayment,  cannot  be  insured,  if  the 
house  costs  more  than  $15,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
asjain  expired 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes 

Mr  COOPER  Was  there  any  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  when  a  person 
received  a  loan  to  build  a  hou.se,  he 
would  obtain  any  equity  in  the  hou.se'' 

Mr.  CAPEHART  He  would  receive 
no  equity.  I  think  the  testimony  was 
that  it  would  be  7  years  before  he  would 
have  any  equity  in  it;  and  I  think  there 
was  testimony  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
end  of  20  years  the  house  would  be  worth 
le.ss  than  the  total  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments— beyond  the  interest — which  had 
bepn  made  up  to  that  time  So  there  is 
nothing  sound  about  the  proposal. 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  we  find  this  statement: 

ProjKwals  designed  to  provide  Federal  a«- 
sl.'itance  for  housing  families  who  are  tot 
eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing,  but 
who  cannot  afford  decent  privately  financed 
hou.slng.  arc   not   new  to  this  cominUtee 

Just  what  does  that  statement  mean? 
In  all  fairness.  I  wanted  to  read  it.  be- 
cause, although  it  is  a  criterion,  there  i.s 
nothing  specific  about  it 

Madam  President.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  new  40-year  mortgage  provi- 
sions will  be  .stricken  from  the  bill  If 
they  are  not.  I  hope  it  will  be  amended 
.so  as  to  make  it  more  practical,  more 
workable,  and  more  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  buy  houses,  because  this  pro- 
vision would  invito  a  person  to  purchase 
a  house  on  the  basis  of  a  40-year-repay- 
ment  plan,  with  no  dow n  payment  and 
he  could  live  in  the  house  3.  or  4.  or  5 
years,  have  no  equity  whatever  in  the 
house,  proceed  to  wreck  the  house  while 
he  was  living  in  it.  and  then  leave  it 
In  that  event,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  repossess  the  house,  then 
in  a  wrecked  condition.  In  rruv  opinion, 
tliat  would  weaken  the  HHFA  which  has 
been  a  good  institution  I  believe  there 
could  be  no  other  result,  becau.se  I  do 
not  believe  Conere.ss  can  change  human 
nature  I  think  many  pei-.sons  would 
purchase  such  houses,  and  I  think  many 
of  them  would  live  in  the  houses  for  3.  4 
or  5  years,  and  then  would  w alk  out .  and 
I  believe  that  in  that  period  of  time  they 
would,  unfortunal-ely.  wreck  the  houses, 
because  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
would  buy  a  house  on  such  a  basis  would 
have  any  feeling  other  than  that  he  was 
only  paying  rent,  and  he  would  not  have 
any  particular  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  house  m  good 
condition,  becau.se  he  would  know  that 
long  before  the  40  years  had  passed,  the 
hou.se  would  be  in  quite  bad  condition.  I 
would  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  belittle 
any  of  the  houses  or  their  quality,  but  I 
believe  that  such  houses,  which  would 
cost  up  to  $15,000,  would  be  m  bad  con- 
dition after  40  years  had  elapsed 

Many  people — particularly  the  kind  of 
people  who  might  take  advantage  of  such 


a  proposal — move  from  town  to  tow  n  and 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  be- 
cause their  jobs  require  them  to  move  or 
because  they  lose  one  .lob  and  get  a  new 
one.  somewhere  else 

So  I  think  tins  propo.sal  would  have  an 
extremely  bad  effect  on  the  Housing  Au- 
thority: and  I  believe  the  best  proof  of 
that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  in 
the  administration  who  are  advocating 
this  program  say  it  is  expenmenta..  But 
it  is  impossible  to  experiment  with  such 
an  arrangement  within  a  period  of  2 
years.  Such  an  experiment  would  take 
10  years  Two  years  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. bccau.se  u  would  take  some  time 
for  the  program!  to  pet  underway,  and 
soon  the  2  years  would  have  pom-  by. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Maaam  Pre.sident, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recoynized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  correct  one  statement  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  made:  I  am  sure 
It  was  only  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  The 
amt-ndment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  relate  at  all  to  sales  property 
It  relates  only  to  rental  property  which 
IS  built  foi  the  purpo.se  of  making  rental 
hou.sinp  available  to  families  of  .ow  in- 
come who  could  not  otherwise  alTord  to 
have  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housmg. 

Madam  President,  this  jjroposal  was 
not  brought  to  life  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  realizes  the  source 
of  tlie  proposal.  In  1953.  President 
Dw  ight  D  Eisenhower  appointed  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  make  a  si.udy  of 
housing  and  to  make  recommendations. 
This  IS  one  of  the  recommendations. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Commission  was 
Albert  Cole,  who  served  as  head  of  the 
Housmp  and  Home  Finance  Agency  His 
recommendation  was: 

For  an  experimental  period  of  2  years,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  should  be 
authorized  to  insure  40-year.  l(X)-percent 
loans 

The  origin  of  the  proposal  was  m  the 
leconimendation  by  Pre.sident  Eisen- 
howers advisory  commission 

Following  that.  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  Congress  a  bill  to  put  into  effect 
that  recommendation:  and  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Indiana  ;  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  He  worked  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  back  in  the  83d  Congress:  and  his 
committee  reported  the  bill  So  this  is 
not  a  new  proposal.  It  would  amend  the 
very  .section  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  referred,  namely,  .section  221 

That  section  now  authorizes  100  per- 
cent in.sured  housing,  with  40-year  mort- 
gages. Congress  has  done  that  m  the 
past,  and  initiated  it  under  President 
Eisenhower,  during  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress,  and  put  it  into  effect 
following  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  then 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  .senior 
.Senator  from  Indiana 
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'  Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield ':' 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  refresh 
my  memory  as  to  whether  the  biU  he  is 
di.«;cussing  called  for  subsidized  interest 
and  a  FNMA  support  of  S750  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the 
FNMA  support  was  provided  for. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  it  also  provide  for  a 
subsidized  interest  rate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  have  to 
check  on  that:  I  am  not  certain.  But 
it  did  provide  for  100  percent.  40-year 
mortgages.  That  plan  came  from  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  and  it  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr  Capeh.artI.  and  was  fousht 
for  by  him;  and.  essentially,  that  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH,  Was  that  bill  limited  to 
families  which  were  displaced  by  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, or  did  the  bill  apply  to  all  middle- 
income  families? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  The  bill  Consress 
passed  was  limited  to  those  who  were 
dislocated  by  governmental  action. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Thit  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  But 
I  have  said — and  I  think  this  fact  should 
be  clearly  understood — that  this  is  a  sub- 
bidized  prosrram.  in  that  it  makes  money 
available  it  an  interest  rate  as  low  a.s 
S's  pe!-?-.t.  That  is  the  extent  of  the 
subsidL'..itJcn  For  years,  private  enter- 
prise h?  urged  us  to  find  some  program 
as  a  suostitute  for  public  housing,  and 
we  have  tried  to  do  so,  I  submit  that  this 
is  the  best  proposal  that  has  yet  been 
brought  forward;  and  Senators  must 
admit  that  the  subsidy  provided  for  in 
this  bill  is  much  less  than  that  provided 
in  the  ordinary  public  housing  program 
The  price  of  housing  has  been  contin- 
ually rising,  until  today  65  percent  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  receive 
incomes  too  low  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  purchase  the  typical  FHA  hou.se 
I  refer  to  the  typical,  average  FHA  house. 
Of  course,  some  buyers  are  able  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  FHA  houses.  But  the 
great  mas5  market  is  denied  the  bene- 
fits under  the  regular  FHA  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  describe  in  greater  detail  why 
the  average  American  family,  one  of  the 
group  which  comprises  65  percent  of  all 
American  families — :s  not  able  to  pur- 
cha.^e  such  houses;  and  will  he  state  the 
mam  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
high  cost  of  houses'' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
e.xact  figures  before  me.  but  I  have  seen 
them.  According  to  the  census  for  the 
past  year.  65  percent  of  the  heads  of 
American  families  received  incomes  not 
in  exce.ss  of  $6,000  or  $6,500,  The  typi- 
cal FHA  house  last  year  cost  $15,000 
Under  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  m  order  to 
afford  that  kind  of  hou.se,  a  person  would 
have    to    have    an    mcome    of    between 


$6,000  and  $6,500:  and  65  percent  of  the 
heads  of  American  families  do  not  have 
such  income. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Madam  Pi'esident. 
will  the  Senator  yi'^Id? 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  I  yield, 
Mr  L.\USCP1E  The  immediate  im- 
pact upon  me  is  that  a  person  earning 
S6.500  a  year  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
buy  a  $15,000  home,  unless  there  are 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a 
SI 5. 000  house  that  are  abnormal  and 
that  bring  the  cost  so  high  that  the 
ordinary  person  having  such  an  income 
cannot  buy  it.  What  is  the  principal 
factor  in  the  cost  of  $15,000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  do  not  think  the 
reason  lies  in  any  factor  in  it;  it  is  the 
amount  itself.  The  FHA.  in  determining 
it^  underwi-iting,  ascertains  that  the 
average  family  must  have  certain 
amounts  for  certain  items.  It  makes  up 
a  budget  to  determine  that  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  income  can  go  for 
housing  cost.  It  may  be  that  the  cost 
of  housing  is  high.  It  has  continued  to 
rise 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlic 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  Is  willing 
to    yield    back  the    remainder    of    his 

time 

Mr,  JAVITS  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  half  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  ,JA\TTS.  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
unchallenged  the  Senator's  statement 
that  the  40  percent,  no-downpayment 
plan  was  the  best  plan.  I  think  I  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  proposing  the  best 
plan.  I  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues 
that  such  a  proposal  will  immediately 
follow. 

Mr    SPARKMAN      I  understand. 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Madam   Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand 
the  plan  no-.v  bemc  proposed,  it  would 
apply  to  any  area.  I  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  slum  clearance  and  low  cost 
housing  programs,  but  this  Ls  a  plan 
which  would  have  possible  application, 
for  example,  in  an  area  in  suburban 
Washington  or  in  any  suburban  area  of 
the  country  where  housing  of  this  char- 
acter is  located.     Is  that  correct^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  would  be  careful 
in  his  selection.  It  could  be  done  only 
in  areas  or  towns  or  cities  that  have  a 
workable  program.  It  mu.st  fit  in  with  a 
workable  proeram  My  euess  is  that  the 
threat  ma.)onty  of  the  procram  would 
be  in  slum  clearance  or  urban  renewal 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yet  this  is  not 
a  slum  clearance  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  limited  to 
that,  but  It  IS  tied  in  with  a  workable 
prot^ram. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Madam  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr  CASE  of  Sou»h  Dakota  Madam 
Pi-esident,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  not  an  expert  in  the  housing 
field.      His     experience     in     installment 


buying  has  not  been  very  great  At  one 
time  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  some  experience  with  the 
selling  and  financing  of  automobiles.  If 
there  was  one  lesson  he  learned,  it  was 
that  if  one  wanted  to  make  u  .sound  d<"al. 
the  purchaser  ought  to  have  a  substan- 
tial equity  In  the  automobile  he  was  buy  • 
ing  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
field  of  housin?.  Unless  the  purchaser 
is  in  a  position  to  make  a  reasonable  Ini- 
tial payment,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
favor  to  him  or  to  the  community  In 
encouraging  him  to  buy  a  house  without 
some  equity  in  the  house  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser.  It  would  be  better,  in 
my  Judgment,  for  the  family  to  pay  rent 
and  irf  the  meantime  acquire  enough 
money  to  make  a  substantial  downpay- 
ment  before  seeking  the  purchase  of  a 
home 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  in 
the  year  1930  I  was  a  judge.  I  presided 
In  the  courtroom  of  the  common  pleas 
court  of  Cuyahoga  County  I  rendered 
judgments  in  which  litigants  were  ask- 
ing for  foreclosures  of  owners'  equities 
of  redemption.  My  experience  in  count- 
less hearings  established  the  fact  that 
many  properties  were  bought  without 
adequate  equity  to  Insure  the  ability  of 
the  buyer  to  retain  possession  of  his 
home 

I  cannot  see  how  we  could  help  the 
ordinary  individual  by  saying,  "You  may 
buy  a  house  as  you  would  buy  a  piece 
of  Jewelry — without  any  downpayment 
whatsoever."  The  time  will  come  when 
the  failure  to  have  an  equity  in  the  house 
will  militate  to  the  disadvantage,  eco- 
nomically and  otherwise,  of  the  person 
who  is  induced  to  buy. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  again.st 
the  pending  proposal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Madam  President. 
I  yield  back  my  remaining  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr  Capeh.art!  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  fMr,  Bennett!.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DcDDl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
EllenderI.  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 1  Mr  Robertson  1.  ai»e  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1,  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr,  BlakleyI.  Is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr  EllenderI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Chavez!  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator    from    New    Hampshire     [Mr. 
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Bridges].  If  present  ai^.d  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  \o\.e.  the  Senator  fiom  Con- 
necticut (Mr,  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vot*?  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Seiiator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico would  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was   amiounced — yeas   41. 

nays  50.  as  follows; 

(No.  611 

YEAS — 41 

Allott 

B«all 

Bennett 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va.  Hicltenlooper      Schoeppel 

Capehart  Holland  Stnathers 

Case.  8  Dak  Hruska  Smith,  Maine 

Church  Jordan  Stennls 

Cooper  Keating  Talnuulc* 

Cotton  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Curtla  Lausche  WUUams,  Del. 

Dlrksen  McClelian  Toimg.  N.  Dak. 

Dworsbak  Miller 

NAYS— 50 

Anderson 

Biirtlett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Clark  Long.  Hawaii       Scott 

Douglas  Long.  La.  Smith,  Mass. 

Engle  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Pulbrlght  Mansfield  Symington 

Oruenlng  McCarthy  WUUams.  N  J. 

Hart  McOee  Yarborough 

Hartke  McNamara  Young,  Ohio 

Hayden  Metcall 

NOT   VOTING— 9 

Aiken  Carlson  EUender 

Blakley  Chavez  Robertson 

Bridges  Dodd  Wiley 

So  Mr.  Capehart's  amendment  "J" 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  NL'^NSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Eastland 

Morton 

Krvin 

Mundi 

Fong 

Prouty 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Oore 

Saltonstall 

Hickey 

Monroney 

HlU 

Morss 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Johnston 

Pas  to  re 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Kerr 

Proxmlre 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  DTRKSEN.  I  need  only  a  minute, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  2  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGR.^M  AND 
ORDER  FXDR  ADJOURN'MENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  inquii-y  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  with  respect 
to  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  also 
whether  he  has  in  mind  a  time  for  the 
Senate  to  meet  tomorrow, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  raised,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  although  the 
amendment  is  not  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  so-called  Javits  amendment  will 
be  made  the  pending  business.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr   JA\TTS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  approximately  2 
hours,  including  the  extra  half  hour,  or 
50  minutes  to  each  side,  will  be  available 
to  consider  the  amendment  It  is  my 
hope  that  tonight  wc  can  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  amendment,  for  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Such  action  will  depend  upon  develop- 
ments. 

Madam  President,  I  request  at  this 
time  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonleht. 
that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1922 1  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate-  and 
low-income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purix>ses,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  aprecinp  to  the  aiiiend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  for  him.'^elf  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  1  Mr,  Bushi, 
which,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  automatically  becomes  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  further  question 
to  both  the  distinguLshed  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senat.or  from  New 
York.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
contemplate  a  rather  extended  speech  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do.  I  think  I  shall  use 
not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into,  I  understood  that  probably  only  a 
portion  of  the  allotted  time  would  be 
used  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. I  will  tentatively  hazard 
a  guess  that  we  may  have  a  vote  some- 


where between  6:30  and  10  minutes  to 

7. 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Would  that  vote  be 
the  only  vote  tonight  "^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  20  minut.es. 

The  pending  amendment,  upon  which 
3  hours  was  allotted  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  raises  the  is- 
sues on  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  bill.  Indeed,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman! 
stated  that  other  than  the  question  of 
what  do  we  do  about  moderate  income 
housing,  the  bill  pretty  much  continues 
other  programs. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  aid  to  com- 
muter transportation  and  the  open 
spaces  provisions,  each  of  which  would 
amount  to  $100  million,  the  bill  is  pretty 
much  a  standard  housing  bill,  expanding 
and  extending  programs  which  we  have 
and  with  which  we  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar, imtil  we  come  to  the  proposed  40- 
year,  no-downpajTnent  plan,  for  which 
my  proposal  is  a  substitute.  Then  we  get 
into  the  one  new  aspect  of  this  measure. 

I  should  like  to  stat-e.  because  prob- 
ably this  will  he  the  final  time  in  which 
it  will  be  stated,  precisely  what  my 
amendment  proposes  as  a  substitut.e  for 
the  40-ycar.  no-downpayment  program, 
my  amendment  propo.ses  a  prog'ram  to 
organise  a  F'ederal  Limited-Profit  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  which  will  be  a  US. 
Government  Corporation,  m  the  first  in- 
.^Unce  financed  by  a  $100  million  stock 
subscription  investment  from  the  Treas- 
ury. That  will  be  the  only  investment  in 
the  Corporation  by  the  United  States, 
and  it  will  also  be  the  only  investment 
in  this  whole  model,  moderate-income 
program  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
forever.     That  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  United  States  would  invest  $100 
million,  and  that  would  be  it.  The  pro- 
gram would  either  work  or  it  would  not. 
But  tliat  would  be  the  end  of  the  U.S. 
investment.  There  is  involved  neither 
subsidy  nor  any  other  appropriation. 
The  program  is  entirely  self-operative. 
The  proposed  Corporation,  as  a  U.S. 
Corporation,  would  have  the  right  to 
issue  bonded  debt,  which  it  would  sell  to 
individual  investors  in  very  much  the 
same  way  that  public  housing  is  financed 
today,  but  with  the  essential  difference 
that  whereas  the  bonds  would  be  sold 
to  the  average  investor  like  public  hous- 
ing bonds,  the  United  States  would  be 
under  no  obligation  to  provide  a  subsidy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proposed 
bonds  good.  But  the  bonds  would  stand 
upon  their  own  bottoms  as  bonds  issued 
by  a  Federal  corporation  which,  if  de- 
faulted upon — and  I  think  we  all  know 
from  our  experience  with  housing  mort- 
gage guarantees  that  such  eventuality  is 
extremely  remote — the  holder  would 
have  the  right  to  obtain  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds  in  lieu  of  those 
issued  by  the  Corporation.  But  the 
fundamental  appropriation,  which  is 
very  important,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment,  would  involve  only  the  funda- 
mental seed  money,  the  $100  million  In- 
vestment in  tins  Federal  Lunited-Proflt 
Mortgage  Corporation. 
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I  contemplate  that  the  Corporation 
would  have  authority  to  issue  S500  mil- 
lion worth  of  its  bonds  a  year,  and  under 
the  amendment  as  it  is  proposed  the 
President  would  have  the  right  at  any 
time  to  add  to  that  amount  $500  million 
a  year,  and  on  some  r>ortion  of  it  an 
additional  $1,500  million,  depending  upon 
demand  and  dep>ending  upon  the  eco- 
numic  situation  and  the  fiscal  situation. 
These  bonds  would  be  a  prime  invest- 
ment, because  similar  bonds  of  public 
housing  corporations  are  a  prime  in- 
vestment today.  The  market  will  take 
just  about  as  much  of  them  a.s  is  de- 
sired to  be  issued  in  order  to  finance  pub- 
he  housine;  units 

The  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  will  in  turn  be  used  as  normal 
mortgage  money  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing middle  income  housing  Mid- 
dle income  housing  is  very  much  defined 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the  40-year, 
no-downpayment  program  under  the 
pending  bUl.  It  relates  to  people  who 
fall  in  that  so-called  gap  between  those 
who  are  eligible  for  pukilic  housing  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  private  housing 
which  is  available  today.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  mortgage  money  available  at 
a  low  interest  rate,  to  wit.  the  going  rate 
for  Federal  money,  plus  one-half  of  I 
percent  for  costs  of  administration. 

It  IS  expected  that  within  a  reasonable 
compass  of  time,  perhaps  a  few  years,  it 
should  be  possible  to  sell  $2  billion  worth 
of  such  bonds.  These  orders  of  magni- 
tude are  consistent  with  the  public  hous- 
ing experience  and  the  sale  of  bonds 
under  the  public  housing  program. 

The  $2  billion  in  mortgage  money 
should,  of  course,  produce  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  middle  income  hous- 
ing. To  give  some  idea  as  to  what  it 
can  produce,  I  now  refer  to  the  New- 
York  program.  The  proposal  in  my 
amendment  is  essentially  lifted  from 
the  New  York  program,  which  has  been 
operative  since  1955.  In  New  York  State 
it  IS  called  the  Mltchell-Lama  program, 
which  has  been  very  successful  in  my 
State.  I  emphasize  State  rather  than 
cities. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  financed 
some  30,000  units,  and  approximately 
$450  million  have  been  raised  precisely 
in  the  fashion  I  have  described  the  money 
would  be  raised  through  the  Federal 
Limited-Profit  Corporation,  as  proposed 
in  my  amendment. 

Based  upon  this  experience,  we  esti- 
mate the  $2  billion  should  be  re.sporusible 
for  about  160.000  units,  at  the  rate  of 
about  40,000  units  a  year.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  voters  have  on  two 
occasions  actually  supported  the  pro- 
gram by  an  ovei-whelming  majority. 
They  authorized  $450  million  in  the 
available  mortgage  fund.s  which  I  have 
described. 

That,  In  essence,  is  the  plan. 
There  s  one  further  point  to  which 
I  should  refer.  It  is  vei-y  important. 
We  should  mention  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  be  the  promoters  or  the 
sponsors  of  these  housing  projects  In 
New  York  State  our  experience  ha.s 
been  that  those  who  are  largely  inter - 
este<l  are  trade  unions  One  of  the  most 
prominent  sponsors   of   hou.sinK    of   this 


character,  m  a  large  measure,  has  been 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen:  also  cooperatives, 
because  the  plan  lends  itself  to  be  turned 
into  cooperatives,  in  the  sale  of  the  units 
to  the  members  of  the  coopt>rative 
which  i;et,s  its  moitgage  money  from  the 
State — in  this  case,  of  course,  from  the 
United  States 

However,  the  plan  in  New  York  State 
and  the  plan  I  propose  here  does  not 
e.xclude  private  development  The  only 
point  with  respect  to  private  develop- 
ment IS  that  the  private  developer  is 
hmited  m  his  profit  He  has,  however, 
one  advantage  At  the  end  of  20  years 
he  can  redeem  the  whole  project,  if  he 
can  refinance  it.  So  it  does  have,  al- 
though limited,  some  attractiveness  to 
private  developers  In  New  York  State 
the  plan  has  nad  special  attraction  to 
insurance  companies:  also  to  employ- 
ers as  private  developers,  because  they 
find  the  plan  very  interesting,  m  that 
they  can  invest  in  private  housing  for 
their  employees  on  a  very  desirable 
basis. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.-,ident.  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
questions? 

Mr  JAVITS       I  yield 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
first  question  is  this  As  I  understand 
the  am^'ndment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  offered,  it  would  strike 
out  the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
which  would  permit  housing  to  be 
financed  with  nothing  down  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years  For  this  provi- 
sion the  Senators  amendment  would 
substitute  a  plan  of  housing  which  would 
be  constructed  by  and  owned  by  a  U  S 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Corporation."  Is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  part,  and  incorrect  in  pait.  First  of 
all.  the  housing  would  be  neither  con- 
structed nor  owned  by  the  US  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr  CASE  of  Soutii  Dakota.  It 
would  be  owned  by  the  applicant? 

Mr  JAVITS.  By  individuals  or  by 
foundations  or  by  trade  union  organiza- 
tions, which  could  m  turn  cooperate  with 
those  who  would  (x;cupy  the  housing 
The  only  thing  the  U  S  Government 
Corporation  would  do  would  be  to  make 
available  the  mortgage  monev 

Mr   CASE  of  Sou'h  Dakota      On  page 
31   of   the  Senator's  amendment,   under 
Taxation    of    property,      the    Senator 
provides: 

Sec  712  All  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  .subject  to  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  similar  property  is  taxed, 
and  any  real  proper- y  shall  be  subject  to 
special  assessments  f(r  local  improvements 

Would  that  mea:i  that  the  housing 
project  Itself  would  be  subject  to  taxes 
in  the  normal  fashion,  as  any  other  pri- 
vate property'' 

Mr    JAVITS      Pn-cuseiy 

Mr  CASE  of  Sou^.h  Dakota.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  which 
states 

Except  as  to  such  Uxatlon  of  real  property 
and   tangible   personal   property,   the  Corpo- 


ration. Including  but  not  limited  to  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  income, 
assets,  and  other  property,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Uxatlon  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  State  county. 
municipality,  or   local  taxing  authority 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  relates  to  Uie 
Federal  Corporation  itself,  the  U.S.  Cor- 
poration, rather  than  a  corporation  or 
entity  which  would  own  the  developed 
property. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  What 
kind  of  property  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  means  its  money  in 
the  bank,  its  mortgage  papers,  iLs  desks, 
its  offices — whatever  it  had  in  the  way 
of  property,  including  its  franchise  as  a 
US.  Goverrmient  Corporation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  we  have  two  taxes  which  would 
normally  be  applicable  but  which  the 
Senator's  amendment  might  exempt. 
One  IS  the  money  in  credits  tax.  Indi- 
viduals in  my  State  who  have  money 
in  credits  or  money  on  deposit  or  who 
own  mortgages  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness to  them  are  subject  to  the 
money  in  credits  tax  Would  the  Sen- 
ator's corporation  be  exempt'' 

Mr  JAVITS  Any  corporation  which 
owned  a  project  financed  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  not  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  specified  by  the  Senator  The 
U.S.  Government  Corporation  lUself. 
which  is  the  Corporation  that  sells  the 
bonds  and  gets  the  money  and  lends  the 
money  to  the  entities,  would  be  exempt 
from  the  tax,  and  it  alone. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
other  tax  that  we  have  in  my  State  which 
would  be  applicable  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual would  be  the  State  .sales  lax  If 
an  individual  were  buying  office  furniture 
or  anything  else  would  he  pay  the  State 
sales  tax  if  the  limited  corporation  which 
the  Senator  suggests  for  his  amendment 
had  an  office  in  the  State''  Would  its 
equipment  and  oflflce  supplies  that  were 
purchased  be  liable  to  the  State  .sales 
tax'' 

Mr  JAVITS.  No;  just  the  same  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  be  exempt  in 
the  purcha.se  of  equipment  in  the  State. 

In  that  case,  one  would  be  dealing 
only  with  the  desks  and  furniture  of  the 
Corporation  itself 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU  I  recog- 
nize that  With  that  limitation,  it  would 
not  amount  to  so  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  would  not  amount  to 
anythinK 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  However, 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  cor- 
porations having  Government  contracts 
have  .sought  to  avoid  the  State  sales  tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS  There  would  not  be  any 
such  situation  in  this  instance,  becau.se 
in  my  amendment  I  expressly  provide 
to  the  contrary,  so  there  could  not  even 
be  an  argument  about  it.  I  expre,ssly 
make  all  property  in  a  project  subject  to 
the  normal  taxation 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  In  a  re- 
cent case,  a  company  organized  under  the 
laws  either  of  Delaware  or  New  Jersey 
had  a  contract  to  construct  a  dam  m 
South  Dakota  The  company  objected 
to  the  payment  of  any  personal  tax  on 
the   property   used   in   the  construction 
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of  the  dam.  I  think  the  tax  amounted 
to  more  than  $11,000  over  the  period  of 
time  the  company  had  Its  property  in 
the  State.  They  sought  to  escape  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  with  the  argument  that 
the  corporation  was  organized  in  an- 
other State,  and  also  that  it  was  oper- 
ating under  a  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
dam.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
see  any  possible  complication  in  an 
Instance  like  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  None  whatever.  Such 
an  entitity.  If  it  were  developmg  a  proj- 
ect under  tliis  p'.an.  would  be  fully  sub- 
ject to  all  taxation,  without  any  hope,  in 
my  opinion,  of  making  a  colorable  op- 
Ix>sition  to  the  imposition  of  the  local 
tax. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then,  if 
a  corporation  were  organized  in  Dela- 
ware or  New  Jersey  to  construct  a  hous- 
ing project  in  Illinois,  South  Dakota. 
Kentucky,  or  any  other  State,  the  hous- 
ing project  Itself,  the  equipment  used 
in  Its  construction,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  corporation  as  a  business  enterprise 
within  that  State  would  be  subject  to 
local  taxes,  the  same  as  if  the  corpora- 
tion were  organized  in  the  State  where 
the  housing  project   wa.s  being  built. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  the  Senator  has 
extended  the  point.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  precisely  the  same  tax  as  a  cor- 
poration organized  for  private  profit,  not 
deriving  its  mortgage  loan  from  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient  Corporation  which  I  have 
named,  would  have  been  subject  to.  be- 
cause if  it  is  a  foreign  corporation,  there 
are  various  questions  of  tax  law  which 
are  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  It 
draws  its  mortgage  money  from  this 
Corporation. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  confer 
upon  the  foreign  corpcration  any  right 
or  privilege  which  it  would  not  get  un- 
der other  laws? 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  answer- 
ing the  questions.  His  answers  clarify 
the  situation  somewhat.  I  regard  the 
proposal  he  has  made  as  far  superior  to 
the  provisions  m  the  bill 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dikota 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Je-sey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Je:  sey.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  32.  Imes  6  to  9,  of  his 
amendment    which  reads: 

All  notes,  debentures,  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  exempt. 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  from  all 
taxation  imposed  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  States,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority. 

I  take  it  that  means  exempt  from  taxes 
in  the  nature  of  taxes  on  these  obliga- 
tions as  prop)erty. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  all;  nothing  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  holder  of  these  obligations 
would  be  exempt  from  any  tax  on  the 
interest. 


Mr.  JAVITS  Not  at  all.  These  are 
words  of  art,  adapted  from  the  public 
housing  law,  which  provides  for  exactly 
the  same  situation. 

In  answer  to  a  question  which  has 
been  asked,  this  is  an  incidental  asi)ect 
of  the  plan.  It  is  similar  to  action  which 
the  Senate  has  taken  on  a  nimiber  of 
previous  occasions.  I  should  like  to  key 
Senators  to  the  occasions  when  the  Sen- 
ate itself  originated  legislation  of  pre- 
cisely this  character  with  resi:>ect  to  the 
very  hmited  exemption  which  is  related 
here.  Those  cases  relate  to  the  Federal 
land  banks,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  under  Uie  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act;  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Reconstruction  P"'inance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration itself. 

In  all  those  cases,  the  Senate  acted 
precisely  as  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
act  in  this  matter,  on  a  bill  which  v,as 
not  a  revenue  raising  bill,  and  did  not 
have  any  of  the  connotations  which  w? 
would  run  into  if  this  were  the  central 
core  of  a  plan.  It  is  nothing  but  one 
peripheral  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  As  the  Senator  ex- 
plained the  amendment.  I  think  he 
stated  that  it  would  be  appUcable  to 
multiple  unit  housing  of  a  cooperat;ve 
type.  Would  it  lend  itself  to  the  ce- 
velopment  of  individual  units  of 
housing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain how  it  would  lend  itself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will.  It  would  be  con- 
ducive to  unitary  sponsorship  but  to  a 
diverse  ownership.  In  other  words.  It 
would  be  impractical,  and  it  is  ju.'-t  as  im- 
practical under  the  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  plan.  When  we  begin  to  deal 
with  mortgages  which  are  below  the 
market  rate,  we  get  into  precisely  the 
same  situation.  The  agency  says  fo. 
A  unitary  sponsor  Ls  needed  who  will 
sponsor  the  project.  It  might  be  call'^d 
a  high  rise  apartment,  that  Is.  a  tall 
building  having  many  apartments;  or  it 
might  be  a  collection  of  separately 
standing  houses.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  unitary 
spoiosor.  Then  that  same  facility,  that 
unitary  sponsor,  could  coordinate  the 
unit-s  of  an  apartmeiit  house.  He  could 
cooperate  m  the  sense  of  devolving  In- 
dividual ownership  upon  Individual  oc- 
cupants in  respect  of  a  project. 

The  difference  would  be  that  he  could 
not  deal  with  one  family,  one  home,  as  is 
done  normally  under  the  FHA.  nor  could 
he  feasibly  do  It  under  the  administra- 
tion's own  program,  which  we  have  just 
decided  to  keep  in  the  bill.  But  I  think, 
of  course,  we  should  strike  it  out  in  fa- 
vor of  this  proposal. 

That  is  a  very  important  point.  It  is 
one  of  the  major  arguments  made 
against  my  plan.  It  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  situation  which  the  administra- 
tion itself  faces.  One  could  not  con- 
ceivably deal  with  an  individual  owner 
or  an  individual,  single  family  house  c^n 
a  less  than  market  rate,  with  a  40-year, 


no-downpayment  mortgage,  because  it 
immediately  will  flow  into  FNMA,  as 
they  themselves  concede.  So  there  is 
really  no  difference  in  the  end  result  in 
terms  of  the  two  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minute.'^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  vield? 

Mr   JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand,  the 
mortgage  Corporation  could  make  funds 
eligible  to  operators  defined  m  the  bill. 
An  chpible  operator  then  could  develop 
either  multiple  imit  housing  or.  if  pos- 
sible, he  could  develop  uidividual  imit 
housing.  The  reason  I  have  asked  the 
question  is  that  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
himself  has  said,  it  could  be  argued  by 
the  administration  sponsors  tha;:  their 
provision  would  enable  individual  hous- 
ing to  be  built.  I  want  to  vote  for  the 
Senator's  amendment.  J  think  it  is 
much  better  Uian  the  provision  in  the 
bill.  But  what  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  argimienf 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  agairi.  as  I 
did  a  moment  ago,  that  in  both  cases, 
when  we  reach  the  element  of  Uie  bill 
which  deals  with  the  moderate  income 
housing  plai'i.  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion exists.  One  must  deal  with  a  cen- 
tral sponsor  who  will,  in  turn  cooperate 
with  the  individual  o\^'ner-occupant. 
This  is  actually  what  happens  in  New 
York.  It  IS  actually  provided,  by  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  and  it 
IS  precisely  a  pattern  of  the  way  this 
plan  works.  Th;e  individual  s])onsor  has 
in  many  cases  actually  cooperated  with 
the  apartment  house  by  letting  each  in- 
dividual tenant  own  his  own  apartment. 
That  IS  entirely  feasible.  The  only  pur- 
pose the  sponsor  has  served  is  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  mortgage  money  and 
to  be  the  constructor  of  the  project. 

This  also  leads  to  one  other  very  irri- 
portant  point. 

Under  my  plan,  once  the  Corporation 
is  financed,  it  stands  on  its  own  bottom. 
It  can  be  as  big  as  the  investors  will 
back.  It  requires  no  Federal  subsidy, 
which  is  a  limitation  in  the  public 
housing  program.  It  can  go  on  and  grow, 
depending  on  the  confidence  and  the 
substantiality  of  its  operation.  So  it  has 
a  very  fine  private  economic  system 
tie-in, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  moment.  I  wish 
to  finish  this  thought. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  voted  "nay  '  on 
the  Capehart  ameiidment,  because  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  bill  contam  a  provision 
with  reference  to  moderate-income 
housing.  Now  we  are  at  the  point  where 
w  hat  can  be  done  can  be  much  improved. 
I  do  not  want  the  bill  to  leave  the  Senate 
without  making  this  landmark  defense 
of  a  provision  for  moderate  income 
housing.  It  IS  contemplated,  under  the 
40-year  plan,  that  FNMA  will  pick  up  all 
the  mortgages  which  are  issued  at  below 
market  rates.  It  is  known  that  that  is 
the  only  way  m  which  that  can  be  done. 
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so  S750  million  is  provided  as  an  initial 
tranche  for  FNMA  to  do  this.  Immedi- 
ately we  see  the  great  economy  of  the 
piO!,'ram  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nec-.icut  [Mr.  Bush  1  and  I  have  pro- 
post'd.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  not  present,  but  I  am 
trrateful  to  hmi  for  his  cosponsorship  of 
the  amendment,  because  our  program 
takes  $100  million.  I  think  even  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  amendment — 
the  administration  representatives — will 
admit,  whether  they  like  our  plan  or  not. 
for  whatever  reasons,  that  it  will  not 
produce  less  housing. 

Yet  It  Will  be  done  with  tremendous 
economy. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  moment  for  my 
question  has  passed  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  I  shall  ask  whether  it  is  true  that 
tmder  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  the  mortgages  could  be  fo;-  as 
long  as  50  years. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  empha.sized 
that  point,  because  it  points  up  an  im- 
portant matter  I  can  understand  the 
great  opposition  to  the  40-year  proposal, 
whereas  I  can  see  why  there  would  be 
approval  of  the  50-year  plan,  because 
under  the  40-year  plan  there  would  not 
be  a  leaning  of  project  on  project, 
wheieas  under  my  plan  there  would  be. 
Under  my  plan  there  would  be  a  mu- 
tualization  of  risk.  For  instance,  let  us 
assume  that  the  entire  amount  would  be 
utilized  for  projects  handled  by  a  single 
borrower,  so  far  as  the  handling  of  the 
bonds  was  concerned  In  that  event  if 
there  were  in  the  deck  a  weak  project, 
it  would  be  supported  bv  the  others, 
whei-eas  under  the  40-year  arrangement, 
each  project  would  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  and  in  that  event  the  entire  pic- 
ture would  be  weaker 

I  do  not  favor  the  argument,  which 
has  been  mado  here,  that  in  40  vears  the 
houses  woLid  collapse  After  all,  in  New 
York  there  are  many  excellent  apart- 
ment houses  which  are  30,  35,  or  40 
years  of  age,  and  still  are  in  excellent 
condition.  For  instance,  the  one  in 
which  I  live  IS  a  very  fine  apartment 
hous«  on  the  best  street  in  New  York. 
and  it  is  35  or  40  years  old  In  view  of 
what  I  paid  for  it.  I  have  every  expec- 
tation that  It  will  last  another  35  or  40 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nf>w  York  has 
expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  vield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ,Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chain.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  feel 
that  the  risk  of  the  FNMA  under  the  40- 
year  plan  is  a  much  srreater  risk  be- 
cause of  the  individuahtv  of  the  invest- 
ment 

In  addition  the  investor  sanction  is 
important.  Under  the  administrations 
plan  the  only  buyer  would  be  FNMA  a 
Government  agency;  and  if  Congress 
appropriated  the  money,  the  FNMA 
would  buy.  but  that  would  have  no  re- 
lationship  to   whether    the   project    wa.s 


being  run  well  or  being  run  badly  or 
whether  the  security  was  good  or  was 
bad.  If  Congress  appropriated  the 
money,  the  plan  v.ould  be  put  into  effect 
and  the  mortgages  would  be  placed,  and 
the  FNMA  would  pick  them  up. 

But  under  this  plan  there  will  be  only 
$100  million  of  Crovernment  financing. 
and  It  would  have  to  have  solid  investor 
acceptance;  otherwise  it  would  not  work. 
So  this  plan  will  utilize  the  private 
enterprise  system,  and  will  utilize  it  on 
the  basis  of  real  intelligence,  and  will 
constitute,  so  to  soeak.  a  check  or  bal- 
ance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  always  be  in  the  area,  to 
apply  the  checks  and  balances. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  I  propose  will 
provide  only  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  and  therefore  will  require  some 
investment  by  the  sponsors  of  the  proj- 
ect. That  is  impoitant.  In  addition,  of 
course,  a  6-percent  return  will  be  as- 
sured. But  under  the  administration's 
plan,  no  return  at  all  would  be  guaran- 
teed the  sponsors. 

Furthermore,  many  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  field  realize  that,  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  in  order  to  make 
viable  such  a  proposal  for  housing  for 
families  of  moderate  income,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have,  in  addition  to  a  low  interest 
rate — although  a  low  interest  rat<;  is 
probably  the  most  important  factor,  and 
such  a  rate  is  assured  under  the  plan  I 
have  proposed— aL'o  the  hope  of  making 
some  arrangement  with  municipalities 
for  lower  tax  rates,  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  municipalities  in  en- 
couraging the  development  of  such  proj- 
ects; and,  in  addition,  there  is  need  for 
the  power  of  condemnation,  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  purchase  of  land  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  in  units  of  suf- 
ficient size,  and  in  strategic  locations,  so 
as   to   make   the   projects   viable 

Under  the  plan  I  am  proposing,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  we  have  already  seen 
that  such  sponsorship  is  preci.sely  the 
most  conducive  to  the  making  of  such 
arrangements  witli  the  mumcipalities, 
and  IS  the  most  conducive  to  obtaining 
from  the  State  the  condemnation  au- 
thority. The  plan  I  am  proposing  has 
experience  behind  :t,  and  therefore  pro- 
vides that  the  sponsoring  agency  may  be 
a  State  agency,  or  it  may  operate 
through  a  State  agency.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  would  happen  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  thit  might  be  true  in 
other  States, 

So  this  plan  ha.v  that  great  element 
of  flexibility  and  a.so  that  great  power 
to  attract  what  is  really  needed  in  order 
to  make  modern  income  housing  suc- 
ce.ssful. 

Another  point  which  I  think  is  very 
important  in  this  -mtire  area  is  that, 
frankly,  the  administration  plan  deals 
with  an  experiment.  In  that  connection, 
we  find  that  the  committee  states  very 
frankly  on  page  4  of  the  report: 

The  committee,  therefore,  feels  that  It 
would  be  wise  to  treat  this  new  program  a* 
an  experimental  one  which  could  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Ctongres.^  before  extension  be- 
yond July  1    1963, 

And  on  page  3  the  committee  itself 
calls  this  program— that  is  to  say,  the 

40-year,     no-downpuyment     program 

temporary,     experimental.       The    com- 


mittee itself  calls  it  that;  and  it  is  that. 
indeed;  whereas  the  program  I  am  pro- 
posing to  the  Senate  is  a  tried  program 
with  which  there  has  been  experience, 
and  under  which  homes  for  people  have 
been  built  with  great  success,  and  it  has 
actually  been  working. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ar- 
gued that  the  State  of  New  York  is  not 
the  United  States.  Of  course  I  agree; 
but  the  State  of  New  York  Is  a  very  big 
laboratory — in  fact,  the  largest  the  Con- 
gress will  ever  find  in  which  to  try  out, 
as  a  pilot  plant,  such  a  program  The 
Empire  State  is  really  an  empire;  It 
stretches  450  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  450  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has 
a  population  of  17  million — larger  than 
most  countries  in  the  world,  and  has 
farms,  factories,  large  cities,  and  small 
cities.  This  program  has  been  a  Slate 
of  New  York  program,  and  It  has  been 
twice  approved  by  the  voters  of  New 
York  State. 

So  if  Senators  are  looking  for  a  plan 
proven  by  experience  and  one  which  has 
actually  be^n  demonstrated  to  have  great 
viability,  the  Senate  should  certainly 
take  this  program,  rather  than  the  ad- 
mimstration's  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired, 

Mr  JAVITS,  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes, 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  First,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  great  contribution.  I  think 
the  substance  of  his  amendment  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon 
him  and  upon  the  experience  with  these 
programs  under  both  Republican  ad- 
ministrations and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations in  New  York. 

One  point  which  is  particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  possibUity  of  single-family 
ownership  of  single  dwellings  under  this 
program  Has  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  sufficient  experience  with  such 
projects  to  be  able  to  give  us  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  possibility  that  that 
would  happen'' 

Mr  JAVns  Yes.  because  these 
projects  in  New  York  have  been  cooper- 
ative In  short,  the  sponsors  of  these 
projects  in  New  York  have,  in  a  number 
of  ca.ses.  developed  the  ownership  of  the 
individual  unit  upon  the  individual  oc- 
cupant, by  arrangement  with  him  This 
shows  the  flexibility  of  this  arrangement. 

So,  again  this  shows  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  actuality,  rather  than  an 
experiment  Therefore.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  entire 
Nation 

Although  this  program  in  New  York 
originated  under  Governor  Dewey,  it  has 
also  been  developed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Harriman,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  now^  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Rockefeller,  So  I  believe 
the  program  has  shown  it^  durability 
in  terms  of  political  spon.sor.ship  But 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jei.sey— 
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and  I  do  not  think  I  am  suspected  of 
blind  partisanship,  after  all  these 
years — that  I  am  quite  proud  to  be  pre- 
senting this  program,  because  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ne\^  Jer.sey.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  others  of  us 
take  great  pride  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent alternatives  which  will  truly  do  the 
job  the  people  need  t"?  have  done,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  have  greater  con- 
sideration for  the  prive.te  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  its  place  in  terms  of  perform- 
ing better  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
than  would  be  done  and  I  think  this 
is  evident — under  many  of  the  adminis- 
trations  programs,  which  have  come 
from    the   other   side   of    the   aisle. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  what  that  principle,  which  we 
have  often  stated,  actually  means  in 
practice 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude by  summing  up  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows: On  Friday,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  SparkmanI.  a  great  friend 
of  housing,  and  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  had  a  colloquy  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber;  and  at  that  time  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  said  something 
which  I  think  is  rather  well  recognized 
in  this  situation  He  said,  in  effect, 
"Have  patience.  A  S<nator  may  have 
a  good  idea,  but  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
even  a  good  idea  to  become  law,  "  And 
he  stated,  as  an  example,  that  for  10 
years  he  had  been  trying  to  get  enacted 
into  the  law  the  idea  behind  the  Small 
Business  Development  Corporation. 
After  10  years  the  program  was  legis- 
lated, and  it  is  now  very  well  underway. 
and  it  promises  to  b<?  very  successful 
and   very   imc>ortant  to  small  business. 

So  I  feel  the  same  way  about  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  around,  and  we  have 
tried  it  for  some  time. 

Last  year,  in  1960,  I  was  joined  in  its 
sp>onsorship  by  a  colleague  of  mine  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark!,  who, 
quite  properly  and  quite  understandably, 
cannot  join  me  this  time  because  he 
feels  the  administraticm  has  come  for- 
ward with  its  own  program,  which  he 
wishes  to  supp>ort. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  his  joining  me 
or  not.  I  do  not  know,  but,  in  any  case, 
the  committee  actually  reported  this 
program  as  a  separate  bill  last  year, 
toward  the  close  of  the  session,  but  it 
could  not  be  reached  in  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  have  a  real  feeling  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  to  this  proposal 
because  it  is  a  profxtsal  which  did  not 
spring  from  the  administration.  I  wish 
it  had.    It  would  be  much  easier  for  me. 

I  deeply  feel,  considering  the  issue  in- 
volved, considering  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  so  properly  said, 
an  enormous  proportion,  at  least  half,  of 
the  American  people,  a  e  not  able  to  have 
the  housing  which  we  believe  in  as  such 
a  great  fortress  of  freedom  in  our  own 
country,  that  a  plan  of  the  character 
such  as  I  have  proposed  commends  itself 
on  so  many  grounds  that  it  should  rise 


superior  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an 
administration  program 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
my  comments  charged  against  the  time 
of  the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes  against  the 
amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  is  correct.  I  was 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  propo,sal 
last  year.  We  did  get  it  out  of  commit- 
tee. We  hoped  to  get  it  enacted  mto  law. 
It  is  just  as  good  a  program  now  as  it  was 
then.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
were  advocating  this  proposal  as  an  ad- 
ditional method  dealing  with  moderate 
income  housmg.  I  should  support  it  this 
year,  as  I  did  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  really  to 
propose  the  middle  or  moderate  income 
housing  program  as  a  substitute  for  the 
administration  bill. 

I  have  become  quite  sincerely  con- 
vinced— I  know  my  friend  does  not  doubt 
it — that  the  administration  approach  is 
a  better  approach,  largely  for  the  reason 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Weaver,  as  contained 
in  the  letter  which  appears  at  pages  106 
and  107  of  the  hearings  on  this  measure. 

However,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  insistmg  on  this  proposal. 
I  think  it  obviously  is  a  success  in  New- 
York,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  would  be 
successful  in  other  States  where  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  are  different. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  experiment  to  try 
elsewhere,  outside  of  New  York 

I  regret  that  my  friend  did  not  want 
to  propose  his  measure  as  an  additional 
remedy,  or  as  an  additional  form  of  deal- 
ing with  moderate  income  housing, 
rather  Uian  a  substitute,  because  it  is  a 
substitute.  I  regret  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  it, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

First.  I  am  entirely  understanding  of 
his  position.  I  think  I  said  that  in  my 
main  argument.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  his  sincerity  in  seeking  housing, 
just  as  I  do.  We  are  together  many 
times.  My  reason  for  proposing  my 
amendment  as  a  substitute,  rather  than 
as  an  addition,  is  that  I  feel  that,  prac- 
tically, if  I  am  really  serious — and  I  am 
in  this  matter — we  shall  be  running  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  breaking  the 
back  of  the  bill  with  anotlier  large  pro- 
gram additional  to  that  contemplated  by 
the  administration.  So,  in  fairness,  be- 
cause I  felt  strongly  about  its  desirabil- 
ity. I  felt  my  proposal  had  to  be  made 
as  a  substitute.  Also,  in  all  sincerity, 
I  feel  it  can  do  everything  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  do  in  this  40- 
year  program,  and  do  it  as  well. 

If  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
would  like  to  use  some  of  his  time.  I 
should  like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr,  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  what 
his  thought  is?  I  do  not  have  any  idea 
of  talking  at  length,  and  I  wondered  to 


what  extent  the  Senator  from  New  York 
intended  to  continue  the  debate  May 
I  say.  in  all  frankness,  I  have  said  about 
all  I  can  say  on  this  measure. 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  have  20  minutes  left. 
I  had  hoped  the  Senator  would  make 
any  argument  he  desired  to  make.  I  had 
hoped  then  to  have  a  quorum  call.  I 
had  hoped  then  to  sum  up,  which  should 
not  take  more  than  10  minutes,  and  then 
to  have  the  vote, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes, 

I  find  it  difficult  to  debate  tliis  ques- 
tion, because  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  knows  I  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  his  proposal,  I  have  heard 
the  presentation  as  to  how  a  similar  pro- 
pram  works  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  stated  here  many  times  my  com- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  pressing  this  program.  I  have 
said,  very  frankly — and  I  am  sincere  in 
it — that  I  doubt  very  seriously  that  this 
program  would  take  hold  over  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  I  can  see  it  as  bemg  a 
good  program  in  a  concentrated  area, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  financial  institutions,  which 
would  give  the  program  the  financial 
support  it  needs  But  I  should  think 
there  would  be  considerable  delay  and 
slowness  in  ors^anizm^  the  cooperatives. 
or  the  limited -dividend  corporations,  in 
many  areas  of  the  country, 

I  have  felt,  and  the  committee  felt, 
that  the  choice  was  between  the  40-year, 
no-downpayment  plan  and  the  plan  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Frankly,  we  regarded  them  as  alterna- 
tive plans, 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK  There  has  been  much 
criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration's  plan  calls  for  40- 
year  mortgages.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
contemplates  50-year  mortgages  and. 
under  certain  circumstances.  60-year 
mortgages? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  from 
New  York  can  answer  that  question,  I 
believe  that  is  correct.  That  fact  does 
not  greatly  disturb  me.  but.  nevertheless, 
there  is  tfiat  difference. 

At  any  rate,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  the  better  alternative  was 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  administration. 
which,  by  the  way.  was  the  same  plan 
that  was  proposed  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  that  it  was  preferable 
to  the  other  plan,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Therefore  we  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  40-year,  no-downpayment 
plan. 

We  have  had  a  vote  on  the  first 
amendment  relating  to  it.  We  have 
weathered  that  storm.  I  hope  we  shall 
weather  the  other  storms  and  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  law. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  join  in  wishing  what  he 
expressed  earlier  today,  or  perhaps  it 
was  yesterday.  He  said  that  he  hoped 
that,  even  though  his  proposal  did  not 
become  the  law  this  time,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  work  in  that  direction,  and  that 
at  some  time  it  would  become  the  law. 
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It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  long-range  pro- 
firam  that  might  very  well  be  consid- 
ered, and  certainly  it  might  be  consid- 
ered if  the  experiment  we  are  trying 
should  not  be  successful.  Certainly,  for 
the  time  being,  I  do  not  believe  we 
shouid  adopt  the  substitute. 

I  reserve  to  myself  the  unused  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  tell  my  colleague 
how  grateful  I  am  to  him  for  joining 
me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  permitting  me 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  speak  at  length.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  an  exhaustive  statement 
in  favor  of  it.  I  know  his  philosophy 
about  the  amendment,  and  I  fully  .sup- 
port his  position  on  it. 

To  me  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  Javits-Bush  amendment  proposes  to 
use  funds  from  the  investment  market 
to  finance  housing  operation.';.  In  con- 
trast, the  bill  would  turn  toward  the 
Federal  Treasury  once  more  with  an- 
other new  program.  The  bill  acknowl- 
edges that  fact  by  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $750  million  of  special  assLstance 
funds  to  finance  the  program.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers,  I 
think  the  Javits-Bu^  amendment  i:> 
highly  preferable. 

I  ixjinted  out  earlier  today  that 
FNMA.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  owned 
some  $6.9  billion  worth  of  mort^'ages 
This  IS  the  highest  figure  I  have  seen 
recorded  Each  year  the  figure  seems  to 
go  higher.  There  seems  to  be  a  race 
between  FNMA  and  the  Comm(xiity 
Credit  Corporation  to  see  which  can 
accumulate  the  greatest  amount  of  sur- 
pluses The  Commodity  Credit  CorixDra- 
tion    i.s    accumulating   agricultural    sur- 


pluses,    and     FNMA     is     accumulating 
mortgage  surpluses 

The  Javits-Bush  ameiidment  is  de- 
signed to  check  the  trend  and  to  set  up 
a  procedure  whicii  will  mvite,  and  really 
command  the  funds  of  the  savers  of 
this  country  to  f.nance  iiousmg  enter- 
prises. I  think  It  IS  a  very  sound  ap- 
proach, infiniteiy  ;  re!-  r.ible  to  the  ap- 
proach provided  ir.  the  biil,  and  much 
better  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payers. I  think  it  will  be  much  better 
from  every  angle  one  can  passibly  look 
at  the  program.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL  .NL-  President,  there 
Ls  no  section  of  S.  1922.  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  more  sigrJflcant  than  section 
401    college  housing. 

From  its  inception  in  1950,  the  college 
hou.->ing  loan  program  has  provided 
ci  >rmitor\'  accommodations  for  over 
380  000  college  students  from  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

In  my  own  Staie  of  Colorado,  over 
9  500  college  students  are  now  living  in 
dormitory  facilities  flnanrod  with  the 
a.-sistance  of  *his  program. 

Thf^  following  colleges  have  received 
loans  ranging  from  $200,000  to  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  dormitories. 
dining  rooms,  and  student  unions: 

Colorado  School  of  Minea.  Golden. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Colorado  SUte  University,  Fort  ColUaA. 

Colorado  College.  Colorado  Springs. 

Western  SUte  College,  Gunnison. 

Loretto  Heights  College,  Loretto. 

Colorado  State  College.  Greeley. 

Regis  Collpg^   Denver. 

Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver. 

Fort  Lewis  A.  &  M.   College,  Durango, 

University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

Adams  State  College.  Alamosa. 

Puebl  I  Junior  College.  Pueblo. 

College  Ilocsisr.  Procjram 
Approved  loant,  Colorado 


The  value  of  the.se  loans  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  Colorado  total.s  $37  - 
875  OoO 

In  thi.s  tim''  of  lugh  challenge  to  our 
liberties  and  our  Nation  It  is  of  the  very 
highest  Importance  that  on  youth  be 
provided  with  the  education — the  knowl- 
edge and  skills—which  it  will  need  ♦o 
meet  the  pressures  and  forces  of  our 
times. 

In  1960.  our  Nation  had  3.600.000  stu- 
dents at  colleges  and  universities.  It  \b 
expected  that,  by  1970.  we  shall  have 
over  6  million  college  students. 

At  least  a  quarter  of  these  additional 
students  will  need  new  dormitory  facil- 
ities, and  although  at  least  three-fourths 
of  these  accommodation  needs  can  and 
will  be  met  from  non -Federal  sources, 
there  is  still  urgent  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  provides  for  this 
need.  In  the  coming  years,  education 
will  be  the  all-important  ^lapo;;  and 
our  colleges  must  be  as^si.^tod  witli  liie 
means  to  provide  training  second  ut 
none  in  the  world. 

This  college  housing  loan  program  is 
not  only  good  sense:  It  is  good  busnvss 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program  \n 
1950,  over  $1,301  million  has  been  loaned 
to  academic  institutions  without  a  single 
default  either  In  payment  of  principal 
or  interest  The  colleges  in  Colorado 
alone  have  repaid  $1J297.00Q  of  these 
loans  and  have  paid  $3,190.109  49  in 
interest. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  should  like,  at  this  point  of 
the  debate,  to  insert  a  .«njmmar>  of  the 
approved  Lians  to  institutiors  m  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  with  thp  amount 
of  loan  and  the  number  of  studt  r;k>  bene- 
fiting therefrom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Institution  and  location 


Federal  f  onds 


C«lH«do  •^•Im>oI(»^  .MiflM,  Oridfii.   

Fniversiry  of  Cf'Vir'i.r-i.  Bo'i:  '.,••■  „"..! 

rolor»<1o  >Xtitf  rniTpreity    For:  (oillns.  ""JIII! 

Colorj'io  Voitezf,  rri.'>ra<1o  springs W.'S. 

'   ri!  v.Tsity  u.'  C  i.li.r  wJi,  h^  i..  Ifr 

ri'->rifin  -t:\tp  Tnivp-^-jtv   V  ort  Collins '.'.'..v.. 

V\  cstprn  ."^tate  Coll«:>\  i  fiinni.'n.n '.'.'.'SSS. 

I-orct:.'  !!-if.''ts  r  ::,,.z>     If.-,  'to """"" 

Co\tjr*'Ut  Suirp  C  'illeze.  iirfciLy V.V.'.V. 

B«i!is  Coiiew,  l>enver '".'.'.'.'.'. 

Color  iilo  .-^tito  I'niversity,  Fort  Collins     " 

Do V.V". 

Colonv.lo  Woman  s  C^Uetfe,  ben>er.."lIIIIII"II 

Furt  I^fw  is  .4    k.  M.  roUpse.  Durango '.'. 

Inivt-r^i- V  of  r.)k)ni.lo,  Boulder I 

Western  rftaie  Colkap,  fiunnison. \S.\ 

ColorsKlo  School  of  .\lirifs,  OoUien '. I"!" 

Coloraflo  Stati-  I'nivorvity,  Fort  CoIUns."IlIIl'I 

I'niversity  of  I>envrr.  I^nvcr IIIIIII 

Colorado  College,  Color*lo  ;^prines ""I 

Colorii.ln  5T^t^.  riiTor^ity.  Fort  Collins. 

Adains  .State  I'olk-ge.  .kl.iinosa ,'... 

Ptip!>k»  JuiiKjr  ''jiieL:f>,  raei/k> 


\ 


'■r^\ty.   K'.rl  ColHnS.. 


CfiloTH-k.  State  Colte^e,  (ireeley. 
.\d(iin«  ^ate  t  olieee.  .\iamo(=a 


$200,000 

UO.0O0 

1.  iM,  uoo 

574.000 

2.200,000 

1.  XXX  000 

1,  J52.000 
l.OKXOOO 
2,tlM.OOO 

««.  nno 

1.350.000 

l,2.')(J.(JO0 

3;i5,(l00 

81 M,  iirio 

i.oii<i.(»no 

b-'il.UUU 

2^fl,  000 
1.3»).000 
l.(M-MIOO 

75<).  000 
1000.000 

438.000 

600,000 
I.4M.O0O 

435,000 
1.330,000 
1.780.000 

514,000 


SMfW 


84  Dira. 

400  women,  4  lacoliy,  diuli*. 

KV  men. 

WXi  nion,  dining. 

408  mrn.  4  faonity.  <1tnlB«. 

174  women. 

258  women,  dtnimc. 

254  women,  dininx. 

558  women,  dlnine  f900). 

214  men.  cullece  union  dining  (400). 

412  men.  dining. 

l»o. 
122  womMi. 

124men,60»-oinMi,  3n«liKj«ntfmmilif.'!.  ctillegrunion  dlninf. 
llt)Stu<teiit  f'Uiulien. 
120  inen.  132  women. 
M  mpn. 

412  wotuen,  dining. 
216  men.  21fi  women,  ditiine  r34B>. 
S9  men.  oollnep  union  dinirif. 
CoUege  union  dining. 
52  student  families. 
Coflwfe  tinlon  dining. 
ISOstoUenxramlUas. 
l.V)  men. 

100  men.  88  women.  V.  student  famlMw,  dining  (SM). 
453  women,  dining  (448). 

124  men,  80  women,  12  student  taaiiUr<<,  ooUege  uniou  »  i  11- 
Uon. 
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Institution  and  loentton 

F*d«rkl  funib 

B«p. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs 

t3»i,0O0 

2,IW5.0U) 

1.M7.000 

i  125.000 

587.000 

105  men . 

I'niversity  of  l>enver,  iH-nver 

324  men.  324  women,  dining  (4SS). 

Cnlnrndii  SLute  I'niTeraitv,  Fnrt  Collin*      , 

i'd  women.  dlniiiK. 

Colora'lo  State  College,  t  recley . 

MM  women,  iluilnt! 

Adams  8tate  College,  Alamoaa 

lou  men,  tie  women. 

Total 

37, 875.0(10 

Reserfations  of  funds,  Colorado 


Institution  and  location 


Adams  State  College.  Alamom    

Colorado  School  of  Nlines,  (lold'.'n 

Loretto  Height£  ColU-ge.  Ixiretto , 

Colorailo  Woman's  College.  IH-nvw... 

I'niversity  of  Colorado.  Bouldei 

Fort  I>>wls  A.  &  .M.  College.  Darango 
It<-gis  College.  Denver 


Fe<leral  funds 


8eo|» 


)I.900.(NIO 

•2.  275.  UK) 

1,300,  MM 

7M.HI0 

3,  (KU,  UIO 

635.  (UK) 

UOO,  UXI 


Housing  (or  3KM  men,  M  women,  86  itiKtcnt  ftunlltoa. 

244)  men.  75  student  tanilUes,  college  union  with  dining. 

'250  women. 

IM)  women,  dining  hall  addition. 

228  student  Inmilles. 

2UU  wotnen,  n-incMtelliii;  of  dining. 

214  men.  addition  to  njll<-gr  union  with  dining. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  an  important  part  of  our 
Federal  housing  program  is  found  in  the 
resp>ected  low  rent  projects  built  and 
maintained  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration 

It  is  public  housing  v-hich  provides  for 
the  very  poor,  for  families  with  the  low- 
est incomes. 

In  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the 
Congress  approved  a  program  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes  within 
the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low 
income. 

It  is  this  program  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, working  in  cooperation  with  local 
housing  authorities.  Housing  is  financed, 
to  as  large  a  degree  as  F>ossible,  through 
private  investment  se<:ured  by  Govern- 
ment commitments.  These,  along  with 
direct  Public  Housin?  Administration 
loans  to  the  local  authority  and  annual 
Public  Housing  Administration  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  g-ants.  serve  to  in- 
sure the  low-rent  character  of  the  units. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
President.  3.470  dwelling  units  have  been 
built  under  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion  authority.      Forty-seven    more   are 


under  construction,  and  plans  aie  pro- 
gressing for  the  construction  .>♦  86:^  addi- 
tional units  throughout  the  .^t..',r 

This  is  a  total  of  4.380  units — and 
units,  Mr.  President,  are  homes  low 
income  families — the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, veterans,  and  those  displaced  by 
urban  renewal — these  people  receive 
housing  with  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have,  at  a  rent  which  they  can  aflorc,  to 
pay. 

The  city  of  Denver  alone,  in  its  plan- 
ning for  urban  renewal,  has  signed  a  pre- 
liminary loan  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  500  units  for  those  citizens  >vho 
will  be  displaced  by  the  renewal  program 

The  cities  of  Trinidad  and  Walsen- 
burg.  in  economic  distress  because  of  a 
continuing  slump  in  the  coal  industry. 
have  signed  preliminary  contracts  v/ith 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  for 
the  construction  of  160  units — 60  for 
Walsenburg.  100  for  Trinidad  Tlie.se 
houses  will  provide  adequate  shelter  for 
many  of  those  who  are  feeling  the  full 
weight  of  the  towns'  distress. 

Pueblo  has  plans  in  readiness  for  the 
construction   of    103    units.     In    variou.'^ 


cuiisLi  ucuuii    ui     iuj    uiiJi/fi.      Ill     vuriuu.^      a.s  luiiu' 
Lovp-rent  projeri  directory,  Colorado,  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1960 


stages  of  planning  are  40  unlt.s  in  Ala- 
mosa, and  60  in  Lamar. 

Mr  President.  Hou.sniK  Adm.ni.sti  atM: 
Wcnver  said  in  his  t^•,^tlm^)n.v  ijt  fore  Uif 
.'^1  :.aU'  Subcommittee  on  Hi'U.sinj.:  that 
"more  public  hoii.-;:.;-'  ;s  r.cfdrd  if  Wf  arc 
to  redeem  the  194^  p;l•(i^•(■  of  a  decent 
home  for  everyone  and  if  we  ai c  to  pio- 
ceed  at  a  rapid  pace  with  th.c  ( '.caiance 
of  slums  and  icJiouMni-'  of  ;.  u -tncoiiio 
facilities  displaced  by  th(  m'  actuitu^  " 

For  this  rea.'ion,  M:  Pr cvultiit  and  be- 
cause of  the  bcni'fil.s  llnv  prut-!  am  !.u.i 
brought  to  Colorado,  I  -;;■)>';:  tJ.r  iu 
tion  taken  by  the  commit t((  ;:.  ,^,('.^11 
205  of  this  bill  recomn.<  rui.i.t-'  th.  au- 
thorization of  the  P  il'iK  H'li.^iiit-  Ad- 
ministration to  cont:  iui  ;  <:  iOO.UOO  a<idl- 
tional  units,  an  aut!.  :  :/ation  originally 
provided  for  in  thr-  194'.^  Housing  Act. 

At  this  time,  1  1  icjucst  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a;  this 
point  .some  flgure.s  which  the  Hou.^mt' 
and  Home  Finance  AKtricy  }.a.^  a.s.semljied 
for  me  on  the  op.iatior.  t  f  t!,i  Public 
Housing  Admiia^.liuiiun  piuti:  am  in 
Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 


Project 
No. 

<2) 

Program 

(3) 

Active  dwelling  un 

ts 

Move- 
out 
rate 

(8) 

Race 
») 

UUUtJes  Included  In  rent 

Rnd  of 
luiUal 
ojier 
ailng 
t»erlo'l 

Loeatloa,  local  authcrily  or 
manager,  and  project  nam* 

Total 

(4) 

Under  develop- 
ment 

Under 

manage- 
ment 

(7) 

Hot 
water 

(10) 

Heat 

(11) 

Cook- 
ing fuel 

(12) 

Light 
(U) 

Refrtger 
ation 

(14) 

VUetX 
year 

ends 

0) 

P recon- 
struction 

(6) 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

(«) 

(16i 

Denver,  Housing  Authority,  dty 
and  ooimtv  of: 

Las  Cas  tas  

1-1 

1-a 

1-4 

1-9 

1-5 

1.6 

1-7 

1-8 

1-10 

1-11 

1-12 

1-13 

1-2 

I-2A 

a-i 

>-2 

ISHA 

USHA 

UPHA 

HA4U 

HA4V 

HA4y 

HA4» 

HA  4b 

HA4» 

HA46 

HA4» 

HA4i« 

UPHA 

UBHA 

HA4W 
UA4VI 

184 
77 

7« 
450 
200 
200 
40IJ 
•Mi 
270 
257 
220 
2Wt 
Mf, 

76 

224 

160 

1H4 

77 

76 

450 

200 

200 

4tti 

200 

270 

257 

220 

290 

34« 

76 

224 

4.0 
2.1) 
2.b 
2.V 
2.5 
3  6 
3.  1 
3.0 
2.V 
8.t« 
4.4 
4.1 
1.8 
1.8 

4.7 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

6-43 

V-42 
«H42 
»-64 
»-U 
»-92 
6-52 
12  62 
4MM 

»-«. 
6-68 

2I-<I 
12-42 

1>U 

D. 

Platti'  Valley  Homes.......... 

D. 

Araf>ahoe  Courts 

D. 

Curtis  Var\i  Homes      ... 

D. 

CoiumNine  Homes 

D. 

West  Ridg»-  Homes               .  .. 

D. 

James  Quijtg  .Newton  Homes.. 
i<un  Valley  Homes 

I). 
D. 
D. 

Westwoo<l  Homes 

n. 

Sun  Valley  Homes  Annex 

B«>njamin  F.  ."^ta()leton  Homes. 
Lineoln  Park  Homes 

D 

D. 

I). 

Do 

D. 

Pueblo.  Housing  Authority,  city 
of  (CO): 

8angTC  de  Cnsto  Homes 

Do 

D 

1.M) 
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Loic-rent  projects.  State  of  Colorado — Addi- 
tional contracts  executed  Dec.  31,  1960  to 
May  31.  1961 


Ixtcatioa 


Denver... 

Alamosa  > 

Liiniar 

Triiiitlad  ' 
\V  ikrn- 
burx.1 

Pufblo... 


Prorram 

1  It*"  '.ssue'l 


February  IWil 
January  1961 . . 

do 

do 

December 
19Ga 


0) 


Prpllmlnary 
loAB  contract 

'late  euK-ino'l ; 


April  1961. 
Jinaar>'  19f'^ 
Kehruary  1M»>1 

Do. 
January  1961. 


(0 


■  Sche.lule<l  for  annual  contributions  contract  Ijefore 
end  of  ft«t««l  y«sr. 

J  10  for  .'Ll'Tly. 

'  20  forolderiy. 

'  Of  the  IV)  units  i:n  ler  p-^ivinstnirtioTi  'spe  "  rTT)ject 
I>irectory"  ,  47  «eru  uii  ier  i-^iwtructiun  lU  M^rfh  19»")1 
(fi  of  tht>se  47  f(jr  eMfrl\  .  Thf  othfr  103  units  are  not 
yi't  under  Construction. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy  in 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
record  not  only  in  the  national  interest 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded,  and  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  quorum  call  not  be  taken 
from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  mmutes  to  conclude  mv  argu- 
ment. I  hope  then  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkma.n  ;  and  un- 
less he  presents  somethint;  to  v  h:ch  I 
must  reply.  I  shall  yield  back  che  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  as.sum»^  that  he 
'a:11  do  likewise. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  a.s  follows: 
By  now  it  is  well  known  that  the  plan 
which  I  have  proposed  is  an  alternative 
to  the  administration's  plan  for  moder- 
ate income  housm??.  My  amendment 
provides  for  a  Federal  Limited-Profit 
Mortgage  Corporation,  which  would  be 
financed  with  $100  million  of  stock  in- 
vestment by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Corporation  would  have  power  to 
issue  bond.s,  which  it  is  expect f>d  would 
raise  $2  billion  from  the  pubhc  over  a 
penod  of  time  The  Corporation  would 
then  lend  the  money  to  c  operative  en- 
tities— foundations,  trade  unions,  and 
similar  organizations — to  build  model 
income  housing  with  restrictions  on 
rents  and  on  the  adrai.s.sion  to  that  hous- 
ing being  of  middi'-'  income  families  and 
the  elderly. 

My  program  is  to  be  juxtaposed  to  ^he 
administrations    program,     which    has 


been  much  discussed.  I  think  It  can 
probably  be  best  summed  up  as  follows; 
First.  This  is  the  first  time  we  are 
really  considering  seriously  a  moderate 
income  housing  program,  and  the  need 
has  been  very  firmly  establi.shed.  The 
need  extends  roughly  to  50  percent  of 
American  families.  So  whether  my  plan 
or  the  administration's  plan  is  consid- 
ered, we  would  minister  to  an  established 
need. 

Second.  The  need  is  for  either  rental 
housing  or  sales  hou.sing  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  moderate  income  families. 
I  deeply  believe  that  upon  that  ground 
my  proposal  has  the  best  opportunity 
for  satisfying  the  need. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  criteria  which 
I  have  e.'^tablished  in  that  regard. 

First  Shall  it  be  an  experimental  pro- 
gram or  shall  it  be  the  product  of  experi- 
ence? 

Of  the  two  program.s  before  the  Sen- 
ate mm':'  is  a  prrxiuct  of  experience.  It 
has  been  u.sed  and  tried  out  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  6  years.  It  has  re- 
sultf'd  m  the  construction  of  or  having 
under  construction  30,000  units  as  a 
re.sult  of  $450  million  raised  from  the 
public.  My  proposal  is  certainlv  not  an 
experimental  program,  whereas  the  ad- 
ministrations  40-year,  no-downpayment 
proeram  is  definitely  fxpenmental. 
Repre.'^entatives  of  the  administration 
say  so  themselves.  They  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  work  or  not. 

Second  Shall  it  be  a  governmental 
program  or  shall  it  be  a  private  enter- 
priSf'  program? 

The  administration's  program  is  a 
govprnm- ntal  program  It  would  de- 
pend entirely  for  its  \  lability  upon  pur- 
chase by  FNMA  of  all  the  mortgages 
which  are  i..surd  at  intere.st  rates  }.)elow 
market,  and  unless  such  mortgages  are 
issued  at  interest  rates  below  market,  we 
woulj  not  help  mrxierate  income  hous- 
ing, because  that  is  the  way  in  which  we 
would  save  the  money  which  is  required 
to  make  it  housing  qualified  for  moder- 
ate income  families. 

My  program  would  depend  upon  sales 
to  private  investors.  The  Government 
investment  is  relatively  small.  So  the 
private  economic  system  would  carry 
the  responsibility. 

In  addition,  it  would  give  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  sanction  of  pri- 
vate investors'  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed mortgage  obligations  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  plan  is  being  op- 
erated right,  efficiently,  and  honestly. 
Otherwise,  it  would  not  receive  that  ac- 
ceptance. If  the  program  did  not  get 
that  acceptance,  the  program  would  not 
operate.  'Whereas,  under  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  if  money  were  fed  into 
FNMA.  the  program  would  operate  even 
if  It  were  a  bad  one. 

Third.  Shall  there  be  a  downpayment 
or  shall  there  be  none?  Many  Senators 
are  disquieted  about  the  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  plan. 

Under  my  program,  we  would  have  a 
provision  for  a  90-percent  loan.  Under 
the  administration's  program,  there 
would  be  a  100-percent  loan.  I  think 
the  difference  is  significant. 


The  reason  the  plan  is  viable  under 
my  program  is  that  there  would  be  an 
assured  rate  of  return  of  6  percent, 
whereas  under  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, we  would  not  be  deaUng  with  that 
kind  of  area  or  sponsor. 

Fourth  Shall  the  program  have  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  municipal  help? 
Und"r  the  administrations  program, 
with  the  u.se  of  FHA,  there  would  be 
nothing  special  about  that  possibility, 
except  what  is  provided  under  the  terms 
of  the  policy.  Under  my  proposed  pro- 
gram there  would  be  a  unique  and  dis- 
tinct effort  with  a  unique  and  distinct 
sponsor,  which  has  in  the  State  of  New 
York  enlisted  municipal  cooperation  by 
tax  provisions  and  the  power  of  con- 
demnation. Such  action  is  logical  be- 
cause we  would  be  dealing  with  the 
sponsoring  of  a  large-scale  project, 
deriving  money  directly  from  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporatioh. 

Finally.  Shall  it  be  expensive  or  in- 
expensive? The  administration's  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $750 
million.  My  program  calls  for  a  $100 
million  appropriation.  Yet  the  amount 
of  housing  is  entirely  equal  in  terms  of 
its  potential.  We  would  get  at  least  as 
much  housing.  I  believe  we  would  get  a 
great  deal  more  under  my  proposed  pro- 
gram than  we  would  under  the  program 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

As  we  take  all  of  these  points  and 
analyze  them  in  terms  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposal,  we  almost  come  to  this 
conclusion.  I  make  this  statement 
without  rancor  and  without  bitter  crit- 
icism, but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  administration  said: 

What  kind  of  proposal  can  we  dream  up 
that  Is  not  like  the  proposal  that  wa«  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  moderate  Income  houslnz 
In  1960? 

It  dreamed  up  the  40-year,  no-down- 
payment proposal  with  a  less  than  mar- 
ket interest  rate  and  brought  it  to  us. 
The  only  distinction  it  has  in  ar\y  way  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  different.  It  is  cer- 
Uinly  not  better.  It  is  much  wor.se  in 
every  way  tiiat  I  have  described.  The 
only  distinction  it  has  is  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent. I  deeply  hope  that  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  not 
take  a  very  poor  administration  pro- 
gram merely  because  it  is  different. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  several  times  mentioned  public  co- 
operation, and  public  investment  or  mu- 
nicipal or  State  investment.  What  is 
the  proportion  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  plan  is  in  operation,  as  be- 
tween private  investment  and  tax  raised 
investment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  Uie  State  of  New 
York  all  of  these  projects.  I  believe. 
without  exception,  have  been  privately 
sponsored,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
they  have  been  able  to  work  out  deals 
with  municipalities  for  tax  abatement, 
because  the  municipality  gets  a  big  ad- 
vantage in  the  improvement  of  its  slum 
and  blighted  property.  In  most  cases  it 
has    fundamentally    been    a    privately 
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sponsored  proposition,  largely  in  the 
nonprofit  field.  However,  it  is  an  en- 
tirely viable  program  for  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  willing,  to  take  a  limited 
rate  of  profit.  They  have  the  advantage, 
however,  at  U^e  end  of  20  year.s.  of  being 
able  to  refinance  the  project  and  have  it 
as  a  completely  private  project. 

Most  of  the  projects  have  been  spon- 
sored by  trade  unions  or  groups  of  people 
who  get  back  the  property  as  a  coopera- 
tive, and  then  in  turn  there  is  a  further 
devolution  down  to  the  individual  occu- 
pant, in  his  ownership  of  individual  prop- 
erty, a  cooperative  apartment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  munici- 
pality has  not  had  to  take  over  any  of 
tlie  property? 

Mr.  JA'VITR.  No;  this  has  been  a  re- 
markably successful  program  In  6  years, 
with  30.000  units  built  or  under  con- 
struction, and  the  voters  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  twice  by  statewide  refer- 
endum appro\ed  the  program  and  have 
increased  the  amounts  which  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  municipal- 
ities' participation  has  been  in  the  form 
of  tax  abatement? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes;  because  it  has  been 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  This  feature 
is  not  present  in  the  administration  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I 
am  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  'yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called'.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChvrchI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
"yea."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Church  I,   and   the  Senator  from 


vote 
vote. 

that 
IMr. 
[Mr. 
Min- 
nesota i  Mr.  Humphrey!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  LMr.  BlakleyJ  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  would  vote  nay'  and  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  would  vote 
yea. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kew 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AiKin^-].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  fiom  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley-]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bosks 

Bush 

Butler 

Case.  N  J 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Cooper 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlrk 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Kllender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Pong 

Ful  bright 

Oore 

Qruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Huyden 


Aiken 

BUkley 

Bridges 
Byrd.  W  Va. 


I  No.  62) 

YEAS— 25 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Goldwater 

Hruska 

Javtts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Morton 

NAYS— 64 

Hickenlooper 

Mickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Mundt 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams.  Del. 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkraan 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 11 


Carlson 
Chavez 
Church 
Dlrksen 


Humphrey 

WUey 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Javits.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bush,  was 
rejected. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFTFJ.n.  Mr  President,  be- 
cause of  unusual  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  circumstances.  I  shall  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONSIDERA- 
TION NEXT  WEEK  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  JOSEPH  C.  SWIDLER 
AND  HOWARD   MORGAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  call  up  next  week  the  nominations  of 
Joseph  C.  Swidler.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  22,  1965.  and  of  Howard 
Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22, 
1963.  vice  Paul  A.  Sweeney.  I  hope  the 
announcement  will  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  such  action  is  contemplated. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanim.ous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted; 


RESOLUTION     OF     RHODE     ISL.\ND 
GENERAL     ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore;  and  myself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Resolution  1118  recently  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  en- 
titled "Resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
available  for  bid  to  police  and  fire  de- 
partments of  the  respective  States  all 
surpluses  after  the  needs  of  civilian  de- 
fense, schools,  and  others  now  receiving 
them  have  t>een  satisfied,"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  the  (jovernment  will  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  making  available 
surplus  property  to  police  and  fire  de- 
partments after  the  needs  of  other  agen- 
cies now  using  surplus  property  have 
been  satisfied. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HotTSK  RESOLrrrioN  1118 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  available  for 
bid  to  police  and  Are  departments  of  the 
respective  States  all  surpluses  after  the 
needs  of  civilian  defense,  schools,  and 
others  now  receiving  them  have  been 
satisfied 

Whereas  all  surpluses,  after  the  needs  of 
civilian  defense,  schools,  and  other  units 
now  using  said  surpluses  have  been  satisfied, 
should  be  submitted  by  bid  to  police  and  fire 
departments  of  the  respective  States  to  aug- 
ment their  essential  facilities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
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Plantations  respectfully  requests  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
consideration  to  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  jf  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  units  of  the  Peder.i:  Govern - 
meiit  under  whose  jurisdiction  such  .sur- 
pluses are  allocated,  asking  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  en.icting  of  necessary 
legislation  to  activate  this  request. 


piiiiting  of  the  bill  (S.  1946'  to  amend 
section  4'e»  of  the  Natural  Ga.s  Act 
relative  to  hearings  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  new  rates  schedules,  the  names 
of  Senators  McCarthy.  Cl.ark.  Morse. 
and  Pell  be  added  as  cosponsois 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,   it   is  .so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  THE  ROI.E  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT— 196  r  'S  REPT. 
NO  355' 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  submit  a  report  entitled  "The 
Role  of  Small  Busine.ss  m  Government 
Procurement — 1961."  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  bp  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Fioiida. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PEACE-BY-IN- 
VESTMENT CORPOR.ATION  — ADDI- 
TION.-^L   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

M;  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pell  I  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1965,  the  so-called 
pcace-by-investment  bill,  of  which  I  am 
the  principal  sponsor,  and  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  his  name  may 
appear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

.S  133  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
C<ingre8«  to  a  compact  between  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  the  Stat«  of  Nevada  estab- 
lishing   a    boundary    between    thoee    States; 

S  1941  An  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County.  N.  Mex  ;  and 

S.J  Res  34  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15.  19«1.  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week 


ADJOURNMENT 


HOUSING  ACT  O F  1  'J>6 1    - 
AMENDMF.NT 

Mr  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S  1922'  to  a.ssist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  lo  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  urban  reiiewal. 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  oidered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT. 
RELATING  TO  HEARINGS  CON- 
CERNING THE  LAWFULNESS  OF 
NEW  RATE  SCHEDULES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr    CARROLL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    at    the    next 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATTONS  BY  COMMITIEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  am.  on  Friday, 
June  16.  1961.  in  room  357,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  which  time  persons 
interested  in  the  following  nominations 
will  appear  and  testify: 

Etvii\  N.  Griswold.  of  Massachusetts 
and  Spottswood  W,  Robinson  III.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  and 

Berl  I.  Bernhard.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
staff  director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Ri'.^hts. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  oi-der  previously  en- 
tered,  until   12  o'clock   noon   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  "at 
7  o'clock  prn  >  the  Senate  adjourned, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  June  8,  1961.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today  June  7.  1961   he  pre.sented 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7.  1961 : 

U.S.    Attorneys 

John  O  Oaraas.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  dUtrlct  of  North  Da- 
kota for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Cecil  F  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years 

US     Marshals 

Adam  J  Walsh,  of  Maine,  to  be  US  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term 
of  4  years 

George  E  OBrlen.  of  California,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
California 

Gibson  Oreer  Ezell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  UiJ 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  A  Heslep.  of  California,  to  be  U.8. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tom    Wallace:    Editor   and 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BURKE 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI VEb 

VJ ednesday .  June  7 .  1961 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
announce  to  the  House  the  death  on 
Monday  last  of  Tom  Wallace,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Louisville  Times  Tom 
Wallace  was  a  working  newspaperman. 
He  had  sei-ved  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
1940-41  and  as  president  of  the  Iiiter- 
.\mencan  Press  Association  m  1945  He 
was  honorary  life  president  of  the  latter 
organization. 


His  ciiLsades  for  inter-American 
friend.ship  and  for  conservation  of  nat- 
ural re.sources  brought  him  nearly  as 
much  recognition  as  his  journalistic 
career  He  received  countle.ss  conserva- 
tion awards. 

He  was  the  1949  winner  of  the  Amer- 
ican Award,  given  ani\ually  for  "out- 
standing contributions  to  hemispheric 
amity  and  understanding.  '  The  pre- 
vious year  it  had  been  awarded  to 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover 

Named  for  Wallace  are  a  lake,  an 
organization,  and  two  contests.  The 
lake  is  Tom  Wallace  Lake,  in  the  Jeffer- 
.son  County  '  Ky  i  Forest.  The  organi- 
zation is  the  Tom  Wallace  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  The  annual 
contests  are  the  Tom  Wallace  Forestry 
Award,  established  by  the  Louisville 
Times,  the  Couiier-Journal,  and  WHAS 
for  farm  people  of  the  Kentuckiaim 
area,     and     the     Inter-American    Press 


Association — Tom  Wallace  Awards  con- 
sisting of  a  plaque  for  the  newspaper  or 
magazine  doirig  most  to  promote  inter- 
Amencan  friendship,  and  a  scroll  and 
$500  for  the  writer  of  the  winning  article 
or  articles. 

A  fifth-generation  Keiituckian.  Wal- 
lace was  a  courtly  man,  graceful  m  de- 
meanor and  possessing  a  sharp  wit  He 
kept  his  youthful  interest  iii  news  cov- 
erage through  all  his  years  If  .something' 
cauKht  his  eye  on  his  way  downtown, 
he  would  come  to  the  Times  news- 
room in  the  morning  before  even  taking 
off  his  overcoat.  He  was  a  working 
newspaperman  to  the  last. 

He  retiied  as  editor  of  the  Times  in 
1948  at  the  age  of  74  and  from  then  on 
wrote  a  three-times-a-week  column  on 
the  editorial  page. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  his  farm 
at  Prospect  about  10  years  ago  and  was 
in    the    hospital    for    nearly    a    month. 
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Back  on  his  feet,  he  resumed  his  regular 
roiond  of  convention-going  and  traveling 
about  the  State  for  news.  ^ 

About  5  years  ago.  he  Suffered  food 
poisoning  on  one  of  his  South  American 
trip?,  recovered,  but  seemed  to  have  lost 
some  of  his  old  drive.  He  worried  about 
insomnia.  He  told  colleagues  that  his 
eyes  were  giving  him  some  trouble  and 
said  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  sleeping. 
Finally,  in  1959.  he  had  to  discontinue 
coming  to  the  office. 

"OLD    MAN    BARKLEY" 

But  to  the  end,  he  retained  his  sense 
of  contemporary  affairs. 

One  day  at  luncheon,  he  referred  to 
"old  man  Barkley." 

A  younger  executive  broke  in  to  say. 
good-humoredly.  "Pardon  me.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, did  you  say.  'old  man  Barkley?'  " 

Wallace  twinkled.  T  did.  indeed. 
True,  he  is  some  years  my  junior,  bu\ 
you  heard  me  correctly  "  He  proceeded 
with  the  story  he  was  telling. 

In  social  gatherings,  he  was  the  true, 
old-school  gentleman,  urbane  and  dig- 
nified. He  was  a  delightful  storyteller 
vvith  a  sense  of  pertinent  detail.  He 
could  tell  of  incidents  of  long  ago,  yet 
with  a  verve  that  made  listeners  feel  it 
was  only  yesterday. 

Capable  of  swift  anger,  he  also  held 
in  him  a  tremendous  loyalty  toward  good 
newspapering.  When  the  Times'  news 
staff  produced  an  unusually  outstanding 
ston'.  Wallace  was  the  first  to  send  what 
was  almost  a  gloating  memo  of  congrat- 
ulations. 

rouND  nr  in  oftice 

Little  personal  quirks  and  traits  of 
Wallace  became  stories  in  themselves. 
At  his  40th  annivei-sary  dinner.  Russell 
Briney— now  editor  of  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal at  that  time  one  of  Wallace's  aids 
on  the  Times— spoke  wryly  of  the  edito- 
rial smoke  and  fire  he  had  to  whip  up 
"when  a  farmer  shoots  a  hawk  or  a  city 
slicker  cuts  down  a  Christmas  ti-ee." 

A  year  later,  in  1941.  the  late  Harry 
Bloom  wrote  a  column  In  the  Times 
about  Wallace  s  forgetting  to  wear  his 
necktie  to  the  office.  Bloom  said  Wal- 
lace thought  things  over  and  decided: 
"A  man  careless  enough  to  leave  home 
without  a  necktie  is  careless  enough  to 
have  a  forgotten  tie  around  his  office." 
And  he  did. 

Wallace  was  26  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Times  without  pay,  "be- 
cau.se  I  hated  all  kinds  of  business."  He 
had  been  a  Richmond,  Va  .  bookkeeper 
for  a  short  time  and  tried  woiking 
briefiy  with  an  ice  company  in  Shelby - 
ville  and  a  tooth  powder  factory  in  New- 
York  City. 

He  was  put  on  the  police  beat,  as 
many  new  reporters  are  nowadays,  and 
began  writing  a  daily  feature  called 
"Little  Dramas  of  the  Police  Court." 
orrrRFD  s^L.^RIEO  job 
After  6  weeks,  the  Louisville  Dispatch 
offered  him  a  salaried  job. 

Afterward  he  worked  successively  for 
the  old  Evening  Post.  Louisville  Herald. 
St.  Louis  Republic  and  again  for  the 
Times,  .serving  at  various  times  as  Frank- 
fort and  Washington  correspondent. 


When  Wallace  was  31,  Henry  Watter- 
.son  invited  him  to  become  the  youiigest 
member  of  the  Courier-Joui  nal  editorial 
staff,  because  he  wanted  .some  of  the 
point  of  view  of  youth." 

After  "Marse  Henry"  resigned.  Wal- 
lace left  the  Courier-Journal  and  took 
over  the  Times  editorial  page  at  his  own 
request.  He  was  its  chief  until  he  be- 
came the  Times  editor  7  years  later. 

He  was  at  his  desk  each  morning 
earlier  than  most  staff  members,  and 
wrote  most  of  the  Times  editorials, 
usiially  on  the  same  day  they  were 
published. 

His  policy:  "No  editorial  should  be 
longer  than  a  i>encil." 

DAILY     FARM     CHORES 

Before  coming  to  the  office,  he  started 
at  5  a.m.  on  chores  at  his  158-acre  farm 
near  Prospect,  tending  his  poultry  flock 
and  bringing  milk  from  his  jersey  herd 
into  town. 

Wallace  bought  the  farm  47  years  ago 
when  it  consisted  of  only  85  acres  of 
eroded,  untended.  almost  woithless  land. 
As  time  passed  he  added  another  73 
acres.  By  treating  the  soil  with  fer- 
tilizer, planting  cover  crops,  and  making 
sure  that  every  conservation  measure 
was  practiced,  he  built  up  the  land  un- 
til it  became  one  of  the  most  productive 
farms  in  the  county. 

He  tuiiied  down  many  job  offeis  in 
New  York,  including  that  of  chief  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  old  New  York  Sun. 
Although  he  traveled  all  over  the  world, 
he  called  himself  "a  Kentuckian  by  birth 
and  inclination."  His  birthplace  was 
Hunicane.  in  Crittenden  County.  An 
ancestor  had  been  given  the  land  by  the 
Goveinment  for  his  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

HARD-HITTINC     LECTURER 

He  was  a  hard  hitter  from  the  lecture 
platform  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  He 
raged  at  the  laxity  of  States  in  ending 
pollution  of  the  Ohio  River  and  other 
streams,  and  after  a  commission  was 
established  to  clean  up  the  Ohio,  criti- 
cized it  sharply  for  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  research  than  enforcement. 

He  warned  Kentuckians  that  their 
State  was  becoming  "uglified  '  by  the  in- 
dustrial age  and  charged  that  they  don't 
care  enough  to  do  much  about  it. 

In  1934  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
torical Preservation  Society  awarded 
Wallace  its  Pugsley  Silver  Medal  for 
"saving"  Cumberland  Falls  when  utility 
interests  tried  to  buy  the  area. 

Between  World  Wars,  he  stated  at  a 
Lexington  meeting  that  the  United 
States  was  responsible,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  for  'tooth  and  claw"  rule 
in  the  world  because  It  did  not  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

T'RGED     REFORESTATION 

The  Democratic  Women's  Clubs  of 
Kentucky  once  voted  that  Wallace 
"should  never  again  be  invited"  to  ad- 
dress the  group.  An  independent  in 
pohtics.  he  had  said  in  a  speech  to  the 
bodv  that  persons  who  are  too  party- 
bound  injure  their  own  party.  The 
women    later   retracted    their    action. 

For  years  Wallace  railed  at  neglect 
of  Kentucky  forests,  and  declared  that 


with  proper  reforestation,  "We  could 
support  2  million  persons  east  of  Win- 
chester aiid  traiisforin  tlie  citizens  of 
pauj>er  counties  into  good  ta.xpayers.  ' 

A  believer  in  local  columiiists  in  pref- 
erence to  syndicated  columns,  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  both  to  a  pi-ess  group  in 
Washington  a  few  years  ago: 

"Some  columnists  serve  the  public 
and  the  press  and  some  stink — and  that 
IS  equally  true  of  editors." 

An  indefatigable  worker,  a  courageous 
crusader  for  truth,  freedom,  and  fair 
play.  Tom  Wallace  was  a  great  man:  in 
his  death  we  each  suffer  a  major  loss. 


Problemi   of   the    Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    OEOBCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7 .  1961 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Qfville  L.  Freeman,  is  the  author  of  an 
outstanding  article  on  the  need  for  im- 
proved public  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  which  appears  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer. 
Secretary  Freeman  perceptively  points 
out  and  emphasizes  that  the  veiy  future 
of  American  agriculture  is  at  stake  and 
that  it  is  time  that  the  American  con- 
sumer be  fully  informed  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  better  fed  at  a  lower  cost  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Freeman  is 
doing  an  effective  job  of  bringing  the 
facts  about  agriculture,  its  problems  and 
its  importance  to  the  entire  economy  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  article,  entitled  •Public 
Relations — Our  No.  1  Job,"  be  printed 
m  the  Co^•GREssION.^L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aii-icle 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptjblic  Relations — Ovz  No    1  Job 
(By    Orvllle   L.   Freeman.    Secretary   of 

Agriculture) 
Every  farmer  knows  that  the  success  of  h.is 
year's  work  depends  a  lot  on  the  weather. 

He  has  seen  his  cotton  top-blooming,  and 
the  corn  leaves  cxirllng  up  and  losing  their 
glossy  green,  because  of  drought.  He  knows 
what  happens  to  his  crops  when  his  fields 
get  soggy  wet  and  stay  that  way  day  after 
day;  or  when  a  flood  tops  the  creek  bank  and 
sweeps  across  his  ripening  grain.  He's  seen 
frost  blacken  his  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
and  15  minutes  of  hall  beat  a  year's  hard 
work  and  some  borrowed  money  Into  the 
ground. 

II  he's  been  farming  long  enovigh,  he 
might  remember  a  year  or  two  when  the 
climate  was  just  about  perfect.  Rain  and 
sunshine  came  at  the  right  ume.  frost  stayed 
off  until  hog-kllling  time,  and  the  hall- 
Etorms  didn't  come  at  all. 

Today  the  American  farmer  is  learning— 
and  mtist  learn  more — about  another  kind 
of  climate. 

This  Is  the  climate  of  public  opinion. 
Right  now  It's  nearly  as  dark  and  omlnou* 
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as  the  hour  before  a  tornado  strikes  Much 
of  the  nonfarm  public  Is  critical  of  even 
hostile  toward,  agriculture. 

More  than  a  years  work  and  operating 
capital  are  endangered  by  this  unfriendly 
climate  of  opinion.  Agriculture's  future  is 
at  st.Hke.  So  is  the  Nation's,  for  the  wither- 
ing of  any  segment  of  our  economy  is  a  drain 
on  the  growth  of  all  other  segments.  Every- 
one depends  on  agriculture  for  his  food,  most 
of  his  clothing,  some  of  his  shelter  For  the 
millions  who  market,  transport,  process,  and 
retail  farm  products,  who  manufacture  and 
sell  farm  supplies,  agriciuture  is  a  regular 
paycheck  or  a  dividend 

That's  only  half  of  this  hard  iact  of  inter- 
dependence The  other  half  is  that  everyone 
IS  a  customer  of  the  farmer's  products. 

And  far  too  many  of  the  farmer's  custom- 
ers are  unhappy  with  him  'Within  the 
past  few  weeks.  I've  read  ci.arges  that  farm- 
ers are  people  who  have  chosen  to  farm 
and  complain,  that  the  farmer  is  a  kept  man 
between  wars 

This  withering  climate  isn't  going  to 
change  simply  because  the  criticism  and  the 
hostility  are  unjust  It  is  up  to  us  to  set 
the  record  straight  There  is  a  tremendously 
big  and  important  job  of  public  relations  to 
be  done  It;  is  time  for  farmers  and  their 
organizations,  for  farm  magazines,  farm  edi- 
tors of  newspapers,  for  the  farm  directors  of 
radio  and  television,  to  talk  a  little  less  to 
agriculture  and  a  great  deal  more  about  agri- 
culture. It  Is  time  to  tell  the  smashing  suc- 
cess story  of  American  agriculture  to  labor 
and  industry,  to  business  and  professional 
men.  in  short,  to  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  voter 

Agriculture  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  mar- 
velous job.  But  agriculture  hasn't  bothered 
to  give  the  facts  to  its  customers 

The  fact  Is  that  American  farmers  have 
achieved  one  of  the  truly  great  break- 
througtis.  They  have  abolished,  here  In 
America,  one  of  mankind  s  oldest  anxieties. 
the  fear  of  hunger  and  famine 

The  American  consumer  is  better  fed.  and 
at  lower  real  cost,  than  ever  before  An 
hour's  factory  work  bii>s  much  more  farm 
food  than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Wages 
from  1  hour  of  factory  work  in  1960  would 
buy  8.3  percent  more  round  steak.  126  per- 
cent more  milk  138  percent  more  oranges, 
or  169  percent  more  bacon  than  in  1929. 

The  truth  is  that  farmers  are  not  getting 
the  rew.trds  that  their  great  success  deserves. 
They  are  not  receiving  the  returns  that  skill. 
efficiency,  and  productivity  bring  to  labor 
and  capital  elsewhere  in  our  economy  Farm- 
workers last  year  received  less  than  82  cents 
an  hour  for  their  labor  The  farmer  received 
12  percent  less  for  the  food  he  prfxiuced  in 
1960  than  he  did  in  1947-49.  while  the  co.st 
of  getting  It  to  the  housewife  increased  36 
percent  That's  the  real  reason  we  pay  12 
percent  more  for  farm  food  than  we  did  in 
1947-49  By  comparison,  the  cost  of  rent 
has  gone  up  43  percent:  transportation,  46 
percent;  and  medical  care,  more  than  59 
percent 

The  fact  is  we  have  not  learned  to  live 
with — to  manage — our  agricultural  abun- 
dance. That  is  the  crux  of  what  is  called 
the  farm  problem  Too  many  have  come  to 
look  on  abundance  as  a  burden,  and  not  as 
the  great  blessing  that  it  really  is. 

The  solution  can  be  found  in  giving  to 
farmers  the  same  kind  of  tools  that  nonfarm 
labor  and  capital  have  long  used — the  right 
of  labor  to  bargain,  the  ability  of  Industry 
to  manage  production. 

This  is  the  aim  of  this  administration  for 
agriculture,  the  goal  of  President  Kennedy's 
far-reaching  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 
the  purpose  of  the  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  President  Kennedy's 
farm  recommendations  and  bring  clf-.^; on- 
makSng  back   to   the  gra3.«;r'X)ts 


Misunderstandings  and  misconceptions 
-ibout  agriculture  particularly  among  city 
people,  can  be  big  roadblocks  to  enactment 
of  such  practical  farm  legislation.  We  need 
the  support  of  Congressmen  representing 
the  great  metrof>oUtan  districts.  In  turn. 
these  Congressmen  must  have  the  support 
of  the  voters  back  home — the  city  consum- 
ers, so  many  of  whom  are  misinformed  about 
agrlcuUiire  and  unaware  of  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  farmer's  welfare  and 
their  own. 

Once  they  have  the  tools  to  adjust  pro- 
duction, farmers  must  be  certain  that  the 
programs  they  build  are  good  for  the  entire 
national  economy — beneficial  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves More  than  that,  farmers  must  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  these  new 
programs  work — to  participate  in  them  .ts, 
apparently,  corn  and  grain  sorghum  growers 
are  participating  In  the  1961  feed  grain 
program. 

This  Is  the  first  essential  of  public  rela- 
tions for  agriculture — doing  a  good  Job. 
The   other   essential   is  telling  the  public. 

Arm  yourself  with  the  facts.  Take  these 
facts  to  your  farm  equipment  dealer,  your 
fertilizer  distributor,  your  oil  dealer,  and 
others  from  whom  you  buy  Remind  them 
how  much  you've  spent  with  them  the  last 
year,  the  past  5  years. 

Tell  them  that  American  farmers  spend 
$25  to  $26  billion  a  year  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  produce  crops  and  livestock,  and  at 
least  another  $15  billion  for  the  same  things 
that  city  people  buy  They  spend  $2.5  to 
$3  billion  every  year  for  tractors  and  other 
motor  vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment. 
Another  $3  5  billion  goes  for  fuel,  lubricants, 
and  upkeep  of  machinery  and  motor  vehi- 
cles. The  bin  for  fertilizer  and  lime  Is 
nearly  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

Talk  with  your  banker  The  accounts  of 
his  farm  customers  will  show  him  whether 
agriculture  in  the  county  Is  keeping  abreast 
of  the  rest  of  the  local  economy,  slipping 
behind,  or  going  deeper  In  debt. 

See  to  it  that  your  newspaper  editor,  and 
the  program  directors  of  your  radio  and 
television  stations  get  the  facts.  Enlist  and 
encourage  their  help. 

A  membership  In  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  or  In  one  of  the  civic  clubs  is  a 
good    investment    In    public    relations. 

When  you  hear  people  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  food,  ask  them  to  do  a  little 
checking  for  themselves.  Do  they  know 
how  much  they  spend  at  the  grocery  store 
for  food,  and  how  much  for  things  they 
can't  eat — for  soap,  detergents,  paper,  tooth- 
paste, clothing,  toys,  towel  racks,  brooms, 
utensils,  and  many  of  the  other  nonfood 
Items? 

Explain  that  the  farmer  Isn't  getting  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Last  year 
he  received  only  39  cents  out  of  each  $1 
spent  for  farm-grown  food  The  other  61 
cents  went  for  processing,  transportation, 
corporation  profits,  labor,  fuel,  electric 
power,  containers,  advertising,  and  other 
costs  after  the  food  left  the  farm. 

The  farmer  received  2.3  cents  for  the  corn 
in  a  26-cent  box  of  corn  flakes;  2.3  cents  for 
the  wheat  in  a  20-cent  loaf  of  white  bread; 
about  11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of  milk; 
9  cents  for  the  oranges  in  a  23-cent  can  of 
frozen  orange  Juice. 

Last  year  we  spent  only  20  percent  of  our 
disposable  Income  for  food.  And  we  had  a 
diet  high  in  animal  products— for  each  per- 
son an  average  of  161  pounds  of  beef.  veal, 
pork.  lamb,  mutton;  35  pounds  of  chicken, 
tiu-key;   393  pounds  of  dairy  products. 

When  more  of  our  city  consumers  under- 
stand these  and  other  facts,  the  climate  of 
public  opinion  will  be  friendly  to  the  idea 
that  efficient  family  farmers  deserve  a  par- 
ity of  income  and  can  achieve  It  without 
exploiting  either  consumers  or   taxpayers. 


Kings  Highway  Democratic  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y  ,  Eulogizei  the  Late  John  J. 
Cashmore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    ABRAHAM  J    MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7 .  1961 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
John  J.  Cashmore.  died  in  New  York 
on   May   7.    1961. 

On  May  15.  1961.  the  Kings  Highway 
Democratic  Club  pas.sed  a  resolution 
expressing  the  grief  that  its  meml)ers 
felt  upon  the  loss  of  the  late  Mr,  Cash- 
more.  The  text  of  that  resolution 
follows: 

Whereas  the  lat«  John  J,  Cashmore 
throughout  his  lifetime  evidenced  an  in- 
tense Interest  In  his  community  In  all  Its 
civic,  religious  and  philanthropic  affairs, 
and 

Whereas  his  Integrity  and  firmness  in 
support  of  sound  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment won  for  him  the  profound  respect 
and  complete  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  of  the  entire  city  of 
New  York,  together  with  great  acclaim  from 
the  public  press   for  his  achievements;    and 

Whereas  he  has  served  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn diligently  and  faithfully  as  assembly- 
man, alderman,  district  leader,  county 
leader  and  borough   president;   and 

Whereas  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Kings  Highway  Democratic  Club  desire  to 
record  their  profound  sorrow  caused  by  his 
death  on  May  7.  1961:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Kings  Highway  Demo- 
cratic Club  takes  this  means  to  formally 
express  their  grief  upon  this  great  losa  and 
hereby  extends  to  his  beloved  widow.  Edythe 
Cashmore.  and  their  son.  James  Cashmore, 
their  heartfelt  sympathy;  and  be  It  further 

Rexoli'ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  them  as  a  bumble  expres- 
sion of  our  condolence 

JosrPH  B,  WHirrr. 

Executive  Member. 
Abraham    J.    Multkb, 

President 

May  15,  1961 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Cashmore  was  a 
vei-y  dear,  longtime  friend  of  mine. 
Born  in  Brooklyn  on  June  7.  1895.  Mr 
Cashmore  was  the  youngest  of  10  chil- 
dren. When  he  was  quite  young  his 
father  died  and  he  began  his  working 
career  by  servicing  a  new.spaper  route 
to  help  his  mother  support  the  family 

In  World  War  I  he  served  his  country 
in  the  US.  Army,  returning,  as  a  young 
man.  to  enter  the  trucking  business  in 
a  small  way.  While  thus  engaged  he 
studied  business  and  law  at  New  York 
University  and  worked  around  the  Dem- 
ocratic Club  of  the  old  fifth  assembly 
district.  His  district  leader,  the  late 
James  Sexton,  soon  noticed  his  energy 
and  ambition  and  persuaded  him  to  en- 
ter politics  seriously.  Cashmore  aban- 
doned the  trucking  business  and  opened 
a  furniture  store. 

In  1922  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
assembly  and  in  1925  he  ran  for  alder- 
man. He  won.  and  having  thus  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  people  he  was  re- 
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elected  to  that  post  until  the  board  of 
alderman  was  replaced  by  the  city 
council. 

In  1937  he  was  elected  to  the  newly 
formed  council  and  in  1938  he  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  council  as  Democratic  majority 
leader. 

In  1941  he  was  elected  to  a  4-year  term 
as  president  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. Again,  he  so  justified  the  faith  of 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  that  he  was  re- 
elected in  1945,  1949,  1953,  and  in  1957. 
As  a  tribute  to  his  great  public  service 
and  impartiality  he  received — both  in 
1953  and  in  1957 — the  formal  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  1951  Mr.  Cashmore  had  declined  to 
run  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  City  Council. 

From  1946  until  1950  he  served  as 
E>emocratic  leader  of  Kings  County. 

John  Cashmore  wa;;  well  known  as 
one  of  the  few  men  serving  on  the  city 
board  of  estimate  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  of  the  many  citywide  items 
which  confronted  the  board  at  its  weekly 
meetings.  As  Ijorough  president  he  sur- 
rounded himself    vith  competent  engi- 


neers and  lawyers  to  assist  him  in  solv- 
ing the  many  problems  and  carrying  out 
the  multitude  of  tasks  which  faced  him, 
A  kind  father,  loving  husband,  a  man 
of  true  stature  in  a  community  he  was 
proud  to  call  his  home,  the  Honorable 
John  Cashmore  will  be  sorely  mLssed  by 
his  loved  ones  and  his  many,  many 
friends.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as 
"Mr   Brooklyn." 


Fifteenth     California    Congressional    Dis- 
trict Opinion  Poll  on  Vital  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1961 

Mr,  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  submitting  herewith  the  results  of 
the  15th  District  opinion  poll  in  which  I 
recently  requested  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict to  participate  giving  me  their  opin- 

1.5th  distrirt  quentionnaire  poll 


ion  on  24  issues  of  vital  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  all  its  citizens. 

It  was  gratifying  to  receive  replies 
from  people  in  every  section  and  area  of 
the  15th  District  which  indicated  to  me 
that  there  is  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
interest  in  the  vital  que.stions  and  issues 
which  this  session  of  Congress  may  act 
upon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  "no" 
vote  on  the  current  major  controversial 
issues,  namely,  question  No.  1.  Youth 
Peace  Corps;  question  No.  3,  Medical 
aid  under  social  security:  question  No. 

5.  Federal  aid  to  education;  question  No. 

6,  Federal  aid  to  education  to  include 
both  private  and  public  schools:  question 
No.  7,  Federal  aid  to  education  to  include 
teachers  salaries;  ai^id  que.stion  No.  10. 
increase  in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an 
hour. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  thousands 
of  people  who  participated  in  this  opin- 
ion poll  are  so  well  informed  on  the  cur- 
rent and  imp>ortant  issues  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
15th  District  opinion  poll  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
this  Congress: 


1.  Do  you  favor  the  esUiilishment  of  a  Youth  Peace  Brijrade  to  send  young  Americans  abroatl? 

2.  8i>oul<l  smli  servit*  he  i-oiisi  lereU  ;»«  omiiilclf  ciemption  from  iiuliury  service  or  Reserve  training? 

3    I)o  you  favor  a  cnmpillaory  :ne<licitl  aid  plan  under  sotL-il  security? ;■----,; v, :""r; \ V 

4,  I>o  you  favor  nndlcal  aid  (or  the  cl<lerly  under  a  plan  which  would  permit  all  elderly  people  to  benefit,  reitBrdless  of  social  security  covera(?e?-.. 

.S    I>o  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education? - 

6.  yhould  Federal  aid  to  education  includ*'  a.ssL«tana'  to  both  public  and  private  schools? 

7  .>>hould  Federal  aid  to  education  Include  leaclKTs'  .salaries? — — 

8  I>o  you  believe  there  Ls  a  tnij^lle  trap  between  the  United  States  and  Rassla? -. --,;-■-: ;-, "■ r-.;-;--; 

».  Should  the  I'nited  States  eipend  whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  assure  eijuallty  with  Russian  achievements  In  missile  develop- 
ment and  rxploration  of  outer  space? - 

10.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour? - 

11.  In  your  opinion,  do  we  need  stronger  law.s  for  lalwr  union  control? 

12  Should  the  Federal  Oovemrient  lncrea.se  unemployment  compensation? 

13  Do  you  believe  full  emplo>-rieJit  should  hf  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government? -. vrLW 

M    Should  the  Fe<leral  Oovemnent  assist  distressed  areas  where  unomploymMit  exceeds  6  percent  of  the  labor  available?    

15.  Should  there  be  an  excise  tax  reduction  on  leather  goods,  cosmetics,  transportation,  communications,  and  8mu.s»>ments? 

16  Do  you  favor  extension  of  lie  temporary  Federal  1-cent  tax  Increase  on  giisolini? 

17  Do  vou  Ix'liove  that  farm  suf-sidles  are  noocs.sary  to  maintain  thf  apricultural  economy? .     - 

IH   .^hoiiM  Federal  emi.loytfs  le  {>orinittt'<i  to  form  trade  unions  for  the  puri>ose  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  Federal  OovemmentT 

I«    .<houl<l  our  immigration  law*  be  lilK-raliMHl  to  Increase  the  numlicr  of  immigrants  a«lmitted  to  the  L  nlled  Stat*seach  year?. 

■J>K  Do  you  api>ro\r  of  the  recent  action  in  the  House  of  Rei>rcsentativc.s  to  [lack  the  iiules  Committee? - 

L'l    .'Should  Federal  public  housing  be  increased? - .- - 

22    Do  vou  a[>prove  the  fnlte.!  Nations  handling  of  the  Congo  situation? .- 

a.  ."^hoiild  the  Inlted  Nations  have  authority  to  intervene  in  the  civil  affairs  of  a  member  natkmr 

H.   Do  you  favor  stronger  civil  rights  legivlalion? 


Percent 


Yes 


43.8 

ao.  6 

26.4 
54  1 
33.9 
20.7 
19,7 
38,4 

65.1 
40.6 
91.3 
21.6 
16.5 
67.2 
66.5 
45.3 
18.5 
10.0 
17.4 
22.7 
27.6 
66.1 
30.8 
43.5 


No 


56.2 
79  4 
73.6 
4,V9 
66.1 
79.3 
«0  3 
61.6 

34.9 
99.4 
8.7 
78.4 
83.5 
42.  R 
33.5 
54.7 
SI.,") 
90.0 
K2.6 
77.3 
72.4 
33.9 
69.  2 
56.5 


Grassroots    Support   o     North   Cascade 
Park    Stidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1961 

Mr,  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  proud  of  its  scenic  resources 
that  culminate  in  the  forests,  peaks,  and 
glaciers  of  the  Olympic  Pemnsula, 
Movmt  Rainier,  and  the  North  Cascades. 
This  complex  of  spectacular  terrain  is 
unsurpassed  anywhere  and  is  one  of  the 
primary  attractions  that  has  enabled 
recreation  to  become  a  major  economic 
resource  in  Washington  State.  Even 
without  considering  the  economic  value 


of  this  backdrop  of  American  alps,  such 
a  magnificent  heritage  of  scenery  is  one 
of  the  things  that  make  our  State  a  satis- 
fying place  in  which  to  live. 

The  people  of  Washington  State  and 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  w  hat  happens  to  this  scenic 
treasure  house,  especially  to  the  North 
Cascades,  They  remember  that  a  study 
of  the  area  in  the  late  thirties  singled 
it  out  as  a  potential  national  park  out- 
ranking all  others  in  our  national  park 
system.  Many  of  them  feel  that  the 
North  Cascades  could  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  golden  triangle  of  national 
parks,  and  thereby  be  reserved  unspoiled 
for  all  generations  of  Americans  to  see 
and  know  and  become  proud  of. 

A  time  of  decision  for  the  area  is  at 
hand.  So  far  the  area  has  been  splen- 
didly protected  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, which  recently  established  the  Gla- 
cier  Peak  Wilderness  in  the   heart  of 


the  area.  In  the  rapidly  growing  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  resources  and 
upon  open  space  itself,  however,  we  may 
have  reached  a  point  in  our  history 
where  this  unique  resource  needs  firmer 
guarantees  of  protection  and  different 
specialized  skills  in  administration  and 
interpretation  from  those  with  which 
the  Foiost  Service  is  charged  under 
present  national  policy 

As  I  have  made  clear  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  m  the  previous  Con- 
gress and  in  this  one.  I,  myself,  have 
not  decided  whether  I  think  part  of  this 
great  area  should  become  a  new  national 
park.  I  personally  know  much  of  the 
area  from  having  explored  its  wilderness 
myself  and  I  know  it  to  be  outstanding, 
but  this  in  itself  is  no  reason  for  advo- 
cating a  change  in  the  area  s  adminL-^- 
tration.  I  am  convinced,  however,  thai 
there  is  public  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  aspects  of  the  region  which 
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have  not  yet  been  given  due  considera- 
tion in  the  hght  of  emerging  needs. 
The  Forest  Service  is  ably  staffed  to 
study  the  area's  economic  potential, 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  timber 
resources,  and  this  the  Forest  Service 
has  done,  as  well  as  to  weigh  some  of 
the  o:her  multiple  uses. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, both  of  them  also  public  asrencies 
but  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor,  have  additional  skills  that  can 
be  focused  on  this  region  in  estimat- 
ing its  highest  use  in  a  changing  future. 

Belore  steps  are  taken  that  cannot 
be  untaken  in  this  region.  I  wi.sh  to  see 
these  special  skills  brought  to  bear.  My 
bill  would  bnng  about  a  complementary 
study  of  this  great  region  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  submit 
evidence  of  the  widespread  gra.ssroots 
support  for  this  proposal.  I  have  had 
prepared  a  tabulation  of  petitions  urging 
an  I:iterior  Department  study  of  the 
North  Cascades.  Between  January  1960 
and  June  1  of  this  year.  21,669  siJ^natur^^s 
were  obtained  by  the  North  Ca.scades 
Conservation  Council.  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  council  for  it.-  remark- 
able feat.  It  is  not  remarkable  because 
it  shows  support  for  the  park  study,  for 
this  Ls  the  kind  of  reaction  you  would 
expect  from  people  who  value  the 
grandeur  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
What  makes  it  remarkable  is  that  this 
group  of  signatures  comes  from  a  new 
and  entirely  volunteer  grassroots  group, 
no  member  of  which  has  anything  per- 
sonal to  gain  from  the  enormous  effort 
expended  in  trying  to  pre.=^rve  this  im- 
portant part  of  America's  natural 
beauty  Each  mem.ber,  however,  has 
demonstrated  something  else  that  is 
beaut. ful  m  America — the  willingness  of 
citizens  selflessly  to  sacrifice  time  and 
funds  for  a  cause  important  to  the  Na- 
tion's interest. 

Headquarters  of  the  North  Cascades 
Conservation  Council  is  the  home  of  its 
president.  Dr.  Patrick  D.  Goldsworthy. 
a  University  of  Washington  biochemist, 
who  lives  at  3215  Ea.st  103d  m  Seattle. 
The  organization's  sole  financial  support 
is  the  tiny  sum  of  S2  per  year  its  mem- 
bers pay  m  dues — .SI  for  spouse  mem- 
bers. Although  the  council  is  only  4 
years  old,  it  already  numbers  neai'ly 
1,000  memt)ers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country 

The  spread  of  interest  in  the  North 
Cascades  seems  quite  significant  to  me. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  also  the  intensity  of 
interest  right  in  the  State  of  Washington 
itself,  where  you  might  expect  the  people 
to  become  inured  to  the  beauty  around 
them  and  to  take  for  granted  that  it 
would  always  remain  that  way.  I  thmk 
that  the  1.5,018  Washingtonians  who 
have  signed  these  petitions  so  far  know 
that  Washington  will  remain  beautiful 
only  if  they  take  a  hand  in  preserving 
that  beauty.  But  the  interest  in  the 
North  Cascades  is  nationwide.  For  ex- 
ample I  am  happy  to  see  that  616  people 
from  Massachusetts  also  care.    I  hope  we 


will  always  have  unspoiled  Ca.'icades  to 
attract  them  out  our  way.  This  will 
happen  if  enough  people  want  it  that 
way — and  let  their  Government  oflB- 
cials — administrative  and  legislative — 
know  it. 

The  tabulation  by  States  of  those  sign- 
ing petitions  follows: 

N'RTH  Cascades  Comsehvation  Council  in 
Cooperation  With  the  Mountaineers  and 
Trustees  for  Con.servation 

Tally  2  of  the  number  of  signatures  In 
favor  of  having  the  North  Cascade  Moun- 
tains of  Washington,  from  Stevens  Pass  to 
the  Canadian  border  studied  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  with  the  object  of  pos- 
sibly recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  within  this  area.  A  total  of 
21.669  signatures  have  been  collected  on  pe- 
titions No.  1  through  No.  1251  from  January 
1960  to  June   1961. 

Tally  by  States: 

Alabama 2 

Alaska H 

Arizona 7 

Arkansas 9 

California 2.  678 

Colorado 119 

Connecticut 202 

Delaware 25 

Florida 23 

Georgia 12 

Hawaii 43 

Idaho 64 

Illinois 299 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 61 

Kansas 29 

Kentucky 28 

Louisiana 19 

Maine 28 

Maryland 49 

Massachusetts 637 

Michigan 102 

Minnesota 229 

Mississippi 0 

Missouri 88 

Montajia 40 

Nebraska 1 

Nevada 28 

New  Hampshire 50 

New  Jersey 135 

New  Mexico 12 

New  York 337 

North  Carolina 60 

North  Dakota .5 

Ohio 66 

Oklahoma 4 

Oregon 643 

Pennsylvania 16O 

Rhode  Island 25 

South  Carolina 1 

South  Dtikota 3 

Tennessee 64 

Texas 13 

Utah 30 

Vermont 32 

Virginia 33 

Washington 15,  0I8 

Washington,  D.C 22 

West  Virginia '. 2 

Wisconsin 34 

Wyoming 30 

Tally    by    Washington    congressional 
districts: 

No    1.  Seattle  (plus) 761 

No.    2 3,472 

No.    3 178 

No.    4 904 

No.    5 1,290 

No     6 827 

No    7,   Seattle    (pltis) 662 

Seattle 6,  916 

Total    In   WasV.lngton 15.018 


Address  by  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberf  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Klau  Library, 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute 
of   Religion,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    ABR.AHAM  J.  MULTER 

'   T    .■■LW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  WM 
my  good  fortune  to  have  been  present  In 
Cincinnati  on  June  3.  1961,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Klau  Library  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion. All  of  us  present  were  treated 
to  an  especialb'  fine  address  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  Secretary's  remarks  upon 
that  significant  occasion: 

AOCMLXSS     BT     SECRETART     OF     LaBOR     ARTHUR     J. 

Goldberg  and  Dedication  of  Librart  or 
Hebrew  Union  Coulege-Jewish  Institute 
OF  Religion.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  S,  1961 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  privileged  to 
dedicate  this  new  library  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish   Institute  of   Religion. 

As  an  outstanding  rabbinical  school,  this 
college-institute  continues  to  demonstrate 
that  fidelity  to  Judaism  is  also  devotion  to 
the  moral  heritage  that  informs  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  building  will  be  a  splendid  repository 
of  the  learning  of  the  i>ast — a  irea.-^ure  house 
of  the  truths  of  a  great  religion  and  the 
convictions  of  a  people.  Within  U  will  be  a 
record  of  man's  success  and  failure  In  grap- 
pling with  his  own  nature,  with  reality,  and 
with  his  owTi  purpose  and  condition.  History 
Is  filled  with  blind  waste  and  magnificent 
triumph,  with  angry  stupidity  and  dazzling 
discovery  In  hours  of  trial  a  library  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  Judge  the  resulu  of 
past  decisions. 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr  ,  who 
said  "Continuity  with  the  past  Is  a  necessity, 
not   a  duty." 

Libraries  In  particular  and  educational 
institutions  In  general  make  continuity  with 
the  past  possible.  And  we  are  bound  to  the 
past,  creatures  of  time,  but  free  to  look  to  a 
future  we  ourselves  help   to  make. 

I  wonder,  then,  how  it  Is  that  modern  so- 
ciety falls  to  resist  the  impulse  to  relearn. 
often  In  more  bitterness,  lessons  learned  so 
bitterly  In  the  past. 

"Those  who  forget  the  past."  said  Santa- 
yana.  "are  doomed  to  repeat  It."  Are  we  to- 
day forgetting  the  past? 

I  raise  this  question  at  this  time  and  In 
this  place,  because  it  seems  particularly  fit- 
ting to  dedicate  a  monument  to  man's  col- 
lective knowledge  when  voices  are  heard 
urging  disengagement  from  history,  with- 
drawal from  the  continuity  of  responsibility 
that  has  flowed  from  father  to  son  In  our 
free  Nation. 

These  voices  rejecting  history  are  raised 
because  of  the  genuine  struggle  of  human 
conscience  at  a  time  of  truly  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. Good  people  are  deeply  trou- 
bled about  man's  course  toward  holocaust. 
They  fear  that  a  rar^  of  arms  can  end  In 
the  ravage  of  civUlzatlon 

We  all  stand  In  the  shadows  of  the  tower- 
ing giant  of  nuclear  power,  the  colossal  oomb 
that  can  obliterate  centuries.     It  is  argued 
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by  these  men  of  good  faith  that  the  sole 
moral  position  for  a  moral  people  who  pos- 
sess this  weapon  is  to  unilaterally  divest 
themselves  of  It. 

This  manifestation  of  pacifism,  not  new  In 
history,  is.  of  course,  accentuated  by  the 
character  of  the  nuclear  weapon.  But  the 
necessity  of  continuity  with  the  past  requires 
an  answer   to  evident  questions. 

Will  unilateral  abandonment  of  defensive 
arms  deter  aggression?  Will  the  unilateral 
pledge  of  our  own  dls>?ngagement  actually 
turn  tyranny  aside  and  guarantee  universal 
peace  with  Justice? 

In  pondering  these  questions,  we  might 
turn,  for  one  place.  tC'  here,  to  a  library. 
Contemporary  history  offers  some  compara- 
tive examples.  Many  o'  you  wUl  remember 
the  Oxford  oath  era  In  Ctreat  Britain  prior  to 
the  Second  World  War.  Its  feeling  for  peace. 
Its  rejection  of  war.  Ite  longing  for  order  In 
the  world's  affairs  were  all  emotions  that 
good  men  could  and  did  share. 

This  open  rommitmeat  to  disengagement 
did  not  stop  Nazi  aggi-ession,  I  wondered 
then,  and  I  do  now,  whether  or  not  Hitler 
was  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  disengage- 
ment he  sensed  In  the  English  people  Like 
every  dictator,  before  and  since,  he  incor- 
rectly Judged  the  stamina  and  will  of  a  free 
pyeople. 

In  this  Nation,  unlike  some  others,  the  ar- 
gument to  disarm  unilaterally  and  to  divest 
ourselves  of  nuclear  capabUlty  does  not  en- 
Joy  the  wide  respectability  of  a  movement.  I 
believe  that  the  President  spoke  for  most 
Americans  when  he  said:  "Our  arms  do  not 
prepare  for  war;  they  are  efforts  to  discour- 
age and  resist  the  adventures  of  others  that 
could  end  in  war." 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  light  of  the  plain 
postwar  record,  evermore  cognizant  of  fact 
and  not  deluded  by  propaganda — either  of 
their  own  making  or  made  for  someone 
else's  consumption — recognizes  the  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  our  c:fforts  to  achieve  an 
enforclble  ban  on  nuclear  testing  and  gen- 
uine disarmament  I  am  sure  that  no  one. 
except  the  propagandists  and  their  victims, 
questions  the  good  faith  of  our  President, 
who  at  this  very  moment  Is  on  a  mission  of 
peace,  not  peace  in  our  time  but  for  all  time. 

Disengagement,  however,  takes  many 
forms.  There  are  those  respected  among  us 
who  recognize  that  unilateral  disarmament 
in  the  face  of  the  postwar  history  of  totali- 
tarian aggression  Is  an  Invitation  to  In- 
creased aggression.  But  they  also  seek  to 
disengage  the  Nation  from  the  performance 
of  other  actions  necessa."y  to  strengthen  our 
alliances  and  maintain   the  free  world. 

It  Is  the  Intellectual  disengagement — this 
withdrawal  of  assent  to  the  total  demand 
that  freedom  makes  upon  us — that  I  wish 
to  discuss  here. 

I  am  not  Implying  that  all  intellectuals 
seek  disengagement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Harvard  manifesto  has.  In  our  healthy  and 
free  society,  brought  forth  a  Princeton  pro- 
nouncement. But  nevertheless,  there  is  In- 
dication of  a  current  cf  intellectual  disen- 
gagement in  our  Nation  today. 

I  suggest  to  the  Intelectual  seeking  peace 
through  disengagement  that  he  ponder  an 
activist  path  toward  pe  ice  which  we  can  all 
share.  This  path  leads  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  our  own  revolution  In  other  free 
societies,  and  the  making  of  a  world  order 
In  which  a  balance  of  terror  would  lose  Its 
power.  I  would  suggest  to  him  the  historical 
reminder  that  peace  can  only  be  attained  In 
Ireedom,  and  that  It  is  i)eac€  in  freedom  that 
we  all  seek  and  must  work  to  attain. 

The  President,  in  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  his  administration,  has  enun- 
ciated several  concepts  related  to  the  pursuit 
of  peace  In  freedom. 


As  a  nation  endowed  by  God  with  great 
resources  and  one  of  history's  great  examples 
of  Just  government  by  law.  we  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  lead  the  free  world. 
The  President  has  aptly  remarked:  "This 
Nation  was  born  of  revolution  and  raised  in 
freedom  And  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  an 
open  road  to  despotism." 

Secondly,  our  whole  history  and  purpose  as 
a  people  makes  It  Impossible  for  us  to  be 
neutral  in  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
In  freedom. 

Thirdly,  In  terms  of  the  world  alliance 
we  lead,  the  historical  encouragement  dis- 
engagement would  give  to  those  intent  upon 
conquest,  and  the  vacuum  of  responsibility 
It  leaves  In  a  world  of  growing  nuclear 
mastery,  makes  it  clear  that  a  leader  of  free- 
dom cannot  disengage  without  leaving  not 
only  Itself  but  all  others  allied  with  It  the 
quick  target  of  aggressive  despotism. 

Fourth,  we  welcome  all  allies  devoted  to 
peace  m  freedom.  In  this  regard,  I  think 
we  should  all  be  clear — despite  our  own  In- 
tellectual differences— that  we  respect  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  seek  freedom  and 
equality,  order  and  Independence  in  Its  own 
way.  flying  Its  own  flag,  charting  its  own 
course 

We  support  the  revolution  of  peace  and 
hope  sweeping  the  world,  and  we  offer  that 
support,  as  the  President  stated,  "regardless 
of  which  political  or  economic  route  they 
choose  to  freedom." 

Fifth,  we  recognize  the  right  of  every  Na- 
tion not  charged  with  our  responsibility  or 
armed  with  our  resources  to  pursue  a  pKilicy 
of  noncommitment.  whether  to  us  or  any 
other  power.  Our  alliance  is  one  of  voluntary 
commitment  to  peace  In  freedom  It  Is  not 
cemented  with  force,  not  held  together  with 
the  bonds  of  political  domination  and  fear. 
We  do  not  force  nations  to  be  our  allies. 
And  we  resist  efforts  on  the  part  of  others 
to  compel,  coerce  or  subvert  them  to  be  their 
allies. 

Finally.  In  this  open  posture  of  support  for 
all  nations  seeking  freedom,  our  sympathies 
are  manifestly  with  those  seeking  to  end 
injustice,  tyranny  and  exploitation,  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  volumes  of  history  that  will  be  con- 
tained In  this  library  make  It  plain  why  this 
Is  so  Even  before  we  were  a  nation,  as  a 
group  of  rebels  seeking  freedom  we  had  the 
support  of  Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  Kosciusko, 
Steuben,  and  others.  They  were  brave  men 
who  crossed  distant  seas  to  help  us  fight 
for  liberty  After  we  were  a  nation,  we 
extended  the  hand  of  help  to  Louis  Kossuth, 
Garibaldi,  Mazzlnl,  Carl  Schurz,  Lamartlne. 
and  others  because  they  shared  the  ideals  of 
our  own  Revolution  Even  more  recently, 
I  recall  with  no  sense  of  regret  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  To  Aid  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies.  In  those  dark  hours 
of  1940,  our  Government  welcomed  and  shel- 
tered thousands  of  exiles  from  Europe. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Idea  of  freedom  has 
always  been  basic  to  our  national  policy — 
and  with  It,  sympathy  for  those  fighting  for 
freedom 

We  extend  our  full  measure  of  sympathy 
and  svipport  to  the  true  revolution  and  not 
the  false  one,  to  the  revolution  that  seeks 
freedom  and  does  not  suppress  It. 

We  know  too  well  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory that  tyranny  often  seeks  to  disguise 
Itself  by  the  assertion  of  hvimane  goals.  For 
us.  means  as  well  as  ends  are  important. 
And  for  us.  while  we  recognize  any  nation's 
right  to  achieve  a  fashion  of  economic  %ys- 
tem  of  Its  own  making,  we  do  not  concede 
the  right  in  moral  terms  to  fashion  a  pKsUt- 
Ical  system  which  denies  liberty,  human 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man. 


I  believe  that  these  concepts,  which  are 
basic  to  our  President's  foreign  policy,  de- 
serve and  command  the  support  of  all  who 
believe  In  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

Yet,  as  I  read  the  manifestos  being  cir- 
culated recently.  I  find  that  while  there  is 
not  disagreement  with  these  principles  there 
is  a  note  of  skepticism  about  our  commit- 
ment to  allow  any  nation  to  pursue  Its  own 
social  and  economic  path  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. I  believe  this  skepticism  is  totally 
unwarranted.  Our  words  and  deeds  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  our  total  commitment 
to  the  Just  aspirations  of  people  everywhere. 
This  is  what  the  President,  speaking  for  all 
Americans,  has  said  on  this  subject: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 

"We  stand  for  freedom.  That  is  our  con- 
viction for  ourselves — that  Is  our  only  com- 
mitment to  others.  No  friend,  no  neutral 
and  no  adversary  should  think  otherwise. 
We  are  not  against  any  man — or  any  na- 
tion or  any  system — except  as  it  is  hostile 
to  freedom. 

"Asia,  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  •  •  •  theirs  is  a  revolution  which 
we  would  support  regardless  of  the  cold  war, 
and  regardless  of  which  political  or  economic 
route  they  choose  to  freedom." 

The  President's  actions  have  been  con- 
sistent with  his  words. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  voted 
against  colonial  powers  even  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  allies. 

We  have  extended  material  and  economic 
aid  to  other  nations  embarked  on  more 
sweeping  reforms  than  those  of  Castro. 

The  downfall  of  dictatorships  In  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  and  Venezuela  wsis  followed 
by  American  support  for  the  democracies 
seeking  to  bring  hope  and  security  to  their 
people. 

Our  quarrel  with  Castro,  as  the  President 
stated,  "is  not  over  the  people's  drive  for  a 
better  life.  Our  objection  is  to  their  dom- 
ination by  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants. 
Cuban  social  and  economic  reform  should  be 
encouraged.  Questions  of  economic  and 
trade  policy  can  always  be  negotiated.  But 
Communist  domination  in  this  hemisphere 
can  never  be  negotiated." 

The  situation  we  face  is  not  that  of  social 
reform.  Let  us  regard  it  clearly  as  the  Presi- 
dent describes  it  "The  menace  of  external 
Communist  intervention  and  domination  in 
Cuba."  The  real  Issue  is  the  survival  of 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  sure  that  all  men  of  good  will  are 
united  in  seeking  a  world  In  which  genuine 
nonintervention  in  the  struggle  of  nations 
to  attain  peace  and  freedom  is  practiced. 
But  the  dilemma  facing  us  as  a  nation  is 
that  we  who  believe  in  nonintervention  are 
confronted  by  a  force  that  practices  aggres- 
sion in  many  forms. 

Consider  the  words  of  the  President: 
"They  send  arms,  agitators,  aid,  technicians. 
and  propaganda  to  every  troubled  area.  But 
where  fighting  is  required,  It  is  usually  done 
by  others — by  guerrillas  striking  at  night,  by 
assassins  striking  alone,  by  subversives  and 
saboteurs  and  Insurrectionists,  who  In  some 
cases  control  whole  areas  inside  of  Inde- 
pendent nations." 

The  basic  dilemma  in  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion was  described  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  John  Stuart  Mill : 

"The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,"  he 
wrote,  "to  be  a  legitimate  principle  of  moral- 
ity, must  be  accepted  by  all  governments. 
The  despots  must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it 
as  well  as  the  free  States.  Unless  they  do. 
the  profession  of  it  by  free  countries  comes 
to  this  miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong  side 
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may  help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  side 
n^.-.isr  not  help  the  right.  Intervention  to 
enforce  nonintervention  Is  always  rightful, 
almost  moral,  If  not  always  prudent 
Though  It  be  a  mistake  to  give  freedom  to  ,i 
people  who  do  not  value  the  boon,  It  can- 
nc't  but  be  right  to  Insist  that  if  they  do 
value  It,  they  shall  not  be  hindered  :r'  m 
the  pursuit   of   it   by   foreign   coercion 

T'xhiy,  m  1961.  we  mu.st  ask:  Wil!  the 
w:-'  ng  continue  unopposed  to  aid  the  'at  :.g 
•?.'".i'.e    the    right    declines    Vj    aid    *he    rlgh.t  ' 

I  submit  these  thoui:jhts  and  questions  in 
the  spirit  of  good  intention  —  not  to  try  to 
create  a  pale  unanimity  of  views  but  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  consider  the  fu'.! 
responsibility  we  carry 

A:  the  signing  of  the  C' institution.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  remarked  that  he  had  been 
Observing  the  painting  of  a  sun  on  the  chair 
in  v.hi.'h  George  Washington  sat  He  said 
that  it  g.v.e  him  happiness  to  knuw  now 
tr.nt   It   was   a  rising  and   not   a  setting  sun. 

I  think  the  world  kn.  ws  now  *hat  the 
light  of  freedom  will  rise  over  trie  exploited 
peoples  of  the  world.  They  know  that  this 
N  ition  will  com.m.U  its  power,  and  Its  people, 
to  the  alliance  for  genuine  social  advance- 
ment In  eve'-y  nation.  They  know  we  stand 
for  freedom  and  opp<ose  tyranny,  wherever 
i"  m.ay  appear,  whatever  f  ^rm.  It  m.ay  seek  to 
shie'.d    Itself   from    recogni'ii .;: 

It  IS  that  knowledge,  and  our  own  firm 
resoluti  n  -ihat  will  :ix  tiie  course  of  his- 
tory It  IS  m  tiiat  spirit  I  dedicate  this  new 
nioziunient    to   iastury  today. 


Ita'y  Observe!  Two  Anniversaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OW    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRF.^ENT.^-:  IVK3 

Wednesday.  June  7 .  1961 

Mr  DADDARIO.  M-  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  when  the  House  was  net  in  ses- 
sion, a  significant  annivpr^-ary  for  thn 
free  world  was  marked  Not  only  was 
the  date  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Repubhc  of  Italy,  but 
the  occasion  was  also  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  I'atheimg  of  the  f-rst  Ital.art 
Parliament;  m  1861. 

The  people  nf  Italy  willingly  ar.ci  fr'^'.v 
chose  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment m  194o  for  their  future.  In  effect. 
th.s  was  a  difficult  and  meaningful 
choice,  for  Italy  as  a  result  of  decisions 
made  by  her  Fa.sci.st  leaders  some  years 
before,  had  come  to  a  state  of  chaos  and 
anarcriy  by  1945.  Difftuenr  forces,  some 
interested  m  tiif  future  of  Italy  others 
interested  m  servm'-r  an  alu"^r;  mastpr 
were  \\\iY<  for  control.  Tli-->  vo^'  ir:  194G 
was  a  vote  fur  fr-jedum  anc:  for  the  m- 
div.dua: 

I  have  rf^-centlv  bPf'n  sr-Kiv.n."  >(:m'-  :" 
th^  participation  by  Italy  m  the  defensp 
c^r  trie  free  world  m  recent  years  and  I 
h,:ive  'ot'en  most  impressed.  Italy  has  re- 
built her  own  economy:  Paly  has  en- 
couraged programs  in  the  interest  of  a 
We-st  European  and  NATO  defense  sy.s- 
tem  and  Italy  has  taken  a  lead  in  look- 
in-  into  programs  which  would  help  ease 
the  problems  of  underdeveloped  nations. 


The  people  of  Italy  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  hardship,  by  political,  eco- 
nomic, iyocia!,  and  fl.->c.il  problems  in 
their  rei^Mii  i.>io:y  They  have  met 
that  chailfiue  and  uv>^icome  it.  They 
have  worked  iiard  to  .--treiu'li.t'n  th.e 
democratic  institutions  m  tlu-ir  countrv 
On  this  15th  anniversary  eel'  b*  ;.it;^n.  I 
believe  the  United  States  can  join  whole- 
heartedly in  wishing  the  people  of  Italy 
many  blessings  in  the  years  to  come. 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,   1962 

KXTP:N\-:r».\  or  rp:n!arks 

r 

HON.  WM.  J.  R.\NDALL 

or  MiisofRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1961 

y.-:  RAN'DAII.  Mr  Speaker,  as  many 
of  t;  ■  ,\ho  were  on  the  floor  yester- 
day afieir.oon  will  recall,  there  were 
several  moments  of  heated  debate  over 
the  Reuss  amendment  which  would  have 
reduced  the  1962  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  appropriation  from  $250 
million  to  $150  million. 

There  was  even  some  suggestion  that 
this  was  a  contest  between  the  farmer 
on  one  hand,  and  the  duck  hunter  on 
the  other,  because  during  the  debate  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  drainage  of 
the  wet  lands  would  adversely  affect  the 
nesting  place  for  ducks  and  geese  and 
any  effort  to  drain  these  lands  would 
simply  put  more  tillable  land  into  pro- 
duction and  still  further  increase  sur- 
pluses. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
many  who  would  have  participated  in 
the  debate  under  the  5-minute  rule,  re- 
linquished their  right  for  time,  and  such 
is  the  reason  I  am  asking  that  my  views 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  discussion  yesterday,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Congressman 
Reuss,  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
•p.e  budget  as  submitted  contained  only 
S150  million  for  the  1962  agricultural 
conservation  program  appropriation. 
However  this  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
administration's  position,  because  the 
records  of  the  hearings  clearly  substan- 
tiate the  fact  that  the  budget  for  the 
Department  when  it  left  the  Secretary's 
office  contained  $250  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. Another  point  was  made  that  the 
fertilizer  and  limestone  producers  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  amounts  spent  for 
the.se  materials,  but  no  one  took  the 
time  or  went  to  the  trouble  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  strontium  90  that  mav 
be  in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  or  an- 
sorbed  by  the  calcium  contained  in  the 
hmestoi.e  applied  to  crops  under  this 
pr)  rrirr.  This  is  an  unfrequently  men- 
tioned but  most  vital  byproduct  of  the 
appropriation  for  this  program  which 
may  not  have  been  anticipated  or  ap- 
preciated by  many  when  this  amendment 
was  considered. 


The  Reuss  amendment  prevailed  on  a 
division  vote  of  107  to  65.  but  was  later 
defeated  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  196  to  184. 
Duriiu:  the  interim  t>etween  the  division 
vote  and  the  rollcall  vote  which  pre- 
ceeded  final  passage,  the  general  feel- 
ing of  those  who  supported  the  Reuss 
amendment  was  that  they  had  voted  for 
economy  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Although  every  Member  is  entitled  to 
his  own  point  of  view.  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  any  reduction  in  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  appropria- 
tion Is  simply  a  case  of  being  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,"  and  is  not  true  econ- 
omy, for  in  reducing  the  appropriation 
to  $150  milhon,  after  deducting  the  ad- 
ministrative and  other  costs,  it  would 
leave  only  about  $108  million  for  farm 
payments.  In  other  words  it  would  cut 
payments  to  a  million  farmers  but  would 
not  reduce  the  administrative  expense. 
This  would  result  in  the  program  being 
made  ineffective.  It  would  not  only  re- 
duce the  number  of  participanLs,  but 
would  also  curb  the  amount  of  payments 
in  dollars  and  thus  would  reduce  the  pro- 
gram in  two  ways. 

Under  the  program  the  farmer  selects 
the  practice  which  will  fit  his  individual 
farm  and  for  every  dollar  he  receives  In 
payment,  he  matches  It  with  $1  of  his 
own.  plus  his  time  and  effort.  Even  if 
his  wages  are  figured  at  $1  an  hour,  this 
would  mean  he  puts  up  $2  for  every  dol- 
lar he  receives  in  conservation  payments. 

Even  though  we  have  been  work- 
ing at  conserving  our  soil  and  have  been 
doing  a  remarkable  job.  yet  every  day, 
365  days  a  year,  40  acres  of  good  topsoil 
flows  down  the  river  and  is  forever  lost 
as  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  This 
is  also  undoubtedly  true  for  otht  i  .t.a;<  r- 
shed  areas.  Records  prove  thai  only 
one-third  of  our  land  is  safeguarded 
adequately  from  loss  or  damage  by  de- 
structive erosion.  To  meet  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  1976.  reliable  estimates 
show  we  will  need  the  production  equiv- 
alent of  over  200  million  more  acres — 
based  on  current  yields.  Since  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  200  million  more  crop- 
land acres,  this  production  must  come 
from  increased  yields  on  existing  crop- 
land. This  is  true,  even  In  spite  of  con- 
tinual yearly  losses  of  approximately 
400.000  acres  devastated  by  erosion,  plus 
the  loss  of  three  times  that  amount 
through  conversion  of  good  farm  land  for 
urban,  suburban,  and  industrial  uses.  It 
has  been  said  by  many  scientists  and 
careful  observers  that  it  is  only  the  very 
thin  layer  of  topsoil  that  stands  between 
man  and  his  starvation. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  steward 
of  our  soil  and  our  water  resources.  In 
him  is  vested  the  responsibility  of  con- 
.servtng  and  preserving  these  resources 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  He  cannot  do 
it  alone — he  cannot  insure  our  having 
food  and  water  15  years  from  now  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  have,  nor  has  he  had  for  the  past 
several  years,  equality  in  purchasing 
power. 

We  should  all  be  very  grateful  that 
this  amendment   failed  yesterday. 
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Tin  KSDAV,  J(m;  8,  UKU 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Kantcr.  Sinai  Re- 
form Temple,  Bay  Shore,  NY.,  offered 
the  following  prayer; 

Zohar  n,  47a:  The  acts  of  the  leader 
are  the  acts  of  the  nation.  If  the  leader 
is  just,  the  nation  is  just:  if  he  is  unjust, 
the  nation  too  is  unjust  and  is  punished 
for  the  sins  of  the  leader. 

Our  God  who  art  our  Defender  and 
Redeemer,  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
bountiful  land,  but  mcst  of  all.  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  new  race  of  men  who  have 
come  out  of  lands  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, to  begin  life  anew  on  these  shores 
that  are  blessed  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  Amer- 
icas  promise  of  freedom  still  reaches  to- 
ward fulfillment  and  we  are  confident 
that  equal  rights  will  soon  be  extended 
to  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

As  we  afllrm  our  belief  in  equality  for 
all.  let  us  remember  that  this  includes 
the  opportunity  to  rise  to  leadership. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  great  human 
advances  are  not  brought  about  by  aver- 
age men  and  women.  They  are  brought 
about  by  distinctly  uncommon  people 
with  a  God-given  spark  of  leadership. 

Thou  who  gives  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty to  leaders,  be  Thou  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  his  coun- 
selors and  advisers  and  all  those  who 
have  been  called  to  serve  our  Nation. 
Give  them  an  abundant  portion  of  Thy 
spirit  and  endow  them  with  discernment. 
Direct  their  heads  and  hands  that  they 
may  govern  with  perfect  justice  and 
equality.  May  their  every  act  find  favor 
in  Thy  sight.  Ble.ss  our  country  with 
peace  and  give  our  leaders  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  lead  our  Nation  in  the 
ways  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


lated    agencies    for    the    fiscal    vear    ending 
June  30.   1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
MuNDT.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Clalma 
Commission  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cahl- 
SON  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  5, 
1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  records  of  the 
U.S.  Government,"  for  the  disposition 
of  executive  papers  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  No.  61-9. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  general  Government  matters,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
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AUTHORIZING  ARMED  FORCES 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1852)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  6775). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  330 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7446)   to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
existing    corporate    normal-tax    rate    and    of 
certain   excise-tax   rates.     After   general   de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to 
be    equally    divided    and    controlled    by    the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.    No  amendment  shall  be  in  or- 
der to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in  or- 
der, any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.      Amendment*    offered    by 
direction  of   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  said  amendment*  sball   not   be  subject 
to  amendment.     At   the   conclusion   of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with  such  amendments  as   may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall   be  considered   as  ordered   on   the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pass- 
age without  intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown],  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
North   Carolina    [Mr.    Bonner],   I   ask 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  mak- 
ing a  very  important  speech.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Cleric  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  [Roll  No.  73) 

Anderson,  Fountain  OKonskl 

Minn  Grant  O'Neill 

Beermann  Gray  PUcher 

Blltcb  Hollfleld  Powell 

Broomfleld  Hosmer  Roberts 

Buckley  Karth  Roosevelt 

Celler         i  Kilburn  Slack 

Coad  I  Klrwan  Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  MO.  Knox  Tupper 

Davis,  Tenn.  Magnuson  Utt 

Diggs         I  UAaon  Walter 

Fallon  Michel  WUlls 

Felghan    '  Miller.  Wilson,  Calif. 

Flno  George  P.  Wilson,  Ind. 

Fogarty  O'Brien,  N.Y.  Zelenlco 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  were  dis- 
pensed with. 


TAX    EXTENSION    ACT    OF    1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  here  today.  I  regret  to  say.  to 
perform  our  annual  function  of  extend- 
ing the  taxes  that  were  imposed  to  help 
liquidate  the  Korean  war.  Year  after 
year  we  have  come  in  and  had  to  extend 
those  taxes.  If  we  do  not  extend  them 
the  already  extended  budget  will  be  in- 
crejised  by  something  over  $3  billion. 

I   know   a   lot   of   people   want   taxes 
reduced;  all  of  us  do.    But  what  I  want 
to  say  this  morning,  and  I  hope  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  House  because 
I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures  that 
may  surprise  you  and  in  which  certainly 
you  should  be  interested,  if  you  will  look 
to  the  fiscal  situation  of  this  country. 
We  have  continually  been  compelled  to 
increase   appropriations   and    raise   the 
debt  limit  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  the  large  expenditures  for 
old   and   new   programs   that   we   have 
been  making  over  the  years — and  I  have 
gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  get  some 
figures  which  I  corisider  to  be  authentic 
that  may  throw  some  little  highlight  into 
your  minds  on  the  m-gency  of  our  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  question  of  how 
we  are  going  to  reduce  these  expendi- 
tures, or  at  least  hold  them  down.     Our 
military  expenditures  approximate  half 
of  the  budget,  around  $42  billion.    The 
main  place  where  we  have  got  to  stop. 
look    and  listen  is  on  our  domestic  ex- 
penditures, our  foreign  aid,  and  what  we 
term,  to  the  displeasure  of  many  of  our 
colleagues,  the  maintenance  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  our  Central  Government. 

O:  course.  I  am  for  this  rule;  and.  of 
couise,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  to 
continue  these  taxes.  You  cannot  keep 
on  spending  on  every  welfare  program 
that  somebody  thinks  up  and  sends  down 
here  and  not  break  this  Government. 
Your  people  are  taxed  now  to  the  extent 
I  think  that  if  you  try  to  put  any  more 
taxes  on  them  you  will  reach  the  point 
of  dimuiishing  returns,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  The  magnitude  of  the 
tax  evasions  in  this  coimtry  is  very  great. 
We  have  a  lot  of  smart  people  trying  to 
evade  these  taxes  in  legitimate  ways, 
but  the  evasion  of  taxes  that  happens  by 


reason  of  the  heavy  burden  placed  on 
the  people  could  be  more  than  enough, 
many  times  over,  to  balance  this  budget 
and  place  us  on  a  more  even  keel. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  figures  this  afternoon,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  some  highlights  of  the 
budgetary  situation  that  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  at  least  think 
about  with  some  degree  of  respectful 
attention. 

SPENDING.    RinrENtJES.    AND    DEBT 

Let  US  take  our  spending.  In  the  first 
place,  our  spending  is  at  an  alltime 
high  in  the  peacetime  history  of  this 
country.  Next  year,  1962,  it  is  going  up. 
roughly  speaking,  at  least  $5  billion 
above  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
going  up — not  down — and  that  is  with- 
out considering  any  further  increases  by 
the  Congress  over  the  administration 
requests. 

Our  revenues  are  at  a  record  alltime 
high,  yet  they  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  expenditures  that  the  Congress 
votes. 

Our  debt  is  at  a  record  alltime  high — 
in  war  or  peace.  Remember  we  have 
had  15  years  in  which  to  get  our  house 
in  order  since  the  last  world  armed  con- 
flict which  always  throws  things  out  of 
kilter.     It  is  now  about  $290  billion. 

The  expenditures  that  are  pending 
now  and  proposed  by  the  admirustration 
before  this  year  is  out  are  going  to  ne- 
cessitate very  shortly  a  resolution  being 
presented  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  once  again,  as  we  now  do  every 
year,  increase  the  debt  limit  so  that  fur- 
ther expenditures  can  be  made  and  a 
greater  debt  placed  upon  generations 
yet  to  come. 

INTEREST   ON    DEBT 

Think  of  the  interest  on  our  debt. 
Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  figures  that 
to  me  are  very  startling.  It  now  costs 
as  much  for  annual  interest  on  the  debt 
as  it  took  to  run  the  entire  Goverrunent 
only  21  years  ago;  in  other  words,  the 
figures  show  that  21  years  ago,  we  were 
paying  to  run  the  whole  Government,  all 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, what  it  costs  today  to  pay  merely 
the  annual  interest  on  the  debt.  And 
did  you  know  that  the  annual  Interest 
cost  is  nearly  $17,000  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  night,  every  day  and  night 
of  the  year? 

Does  that  not  make  some  of  us  feel 
like  stopping,  looking,  and  listening,  and 
giving  some  serious  consideration  to  this 
problem? 

AUTHORmr    TO    COMMIT    THE    GOVERNMENT 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  coming  up 
in  the  near  futun?  under  administration 
proposals.  I  will  start  with  authority  to 
commit  the  Government.  We  have,  so 
far  this  session,  been  asked  to  enact  new 
authority  to  obligate  and  commit  the 
Treasury  in  the  2  fiscal  years,  1961  and 
1962,  by  $11,813  million  above  the  Eisen- 
hower budget.  That  is  an  astounding 
sum  and  it  does  not  even  include  the 
very  large  proposal  we  may  expect  later 
for  expenditures  for  civil  defense. 

You  will  find  in  this  report  on  the 
pending  bill  It  is  estimated  that  civil  de- 
fense will  be  $10(  million  in  fiscal  1962, 
but   that   is    the    mere   beginning.     The 


program  as  proposed,  if  carried  out,  is 
not  going  to  stop  at  the  $100  million. 
It  will  doubtless  run  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars if  we  go  into  the  kind  of  civil  de- 
fense program  that  is  now  evidently  un- 
der consideration. 

And  here  is  an  Important  fact:  It  does 
not  count  what  is  now  asked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  beyond  fiscal  1962  in  new 
expenditures  for  such  things  as  housing, 
foreign  aid  loans,  highways,  and  other 
things  that  extend  over  several  years. 
No  one  has  been  able  as  yet  to  even  make 
a  worthwhile  overall  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  all  those  things. 

DETICIT    FORECASTS 

Now,  the  Eisenhower  budget  sent  up 
in  January  showed  a  combined  surplus 
of  $1.5  billion  for  the  2  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962.  The  official  figures  from  the 
new  administration  for  the  2  years  com- 
bined already,  up  to  this  point,  show  a 
deficit  of  $5.9  billion,  and,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1 ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  yesterday  indicated  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  it  will  probably  be 
much  worse  than  that.  I  am  told  that 
just  the  other  day.  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  indicated,  in  a  sp>eech  down- 
town, that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1961.  end- 
ing this  month,  would  be  about  $3  billion. 
That  is  $800  million  more  than  the  oflBcial 
figure  of  $2.2  billion  previously  sub- 
mitted, and  the  $3  7  billion  now  shown 
for  fiscal  1962  will  go  about  $750  million 
higher  if  the  postal  rate  bill  is  not 
enacted. 

Now,  let  me  explain  that  the  present 
figures  given  us  include  in  the  revenue 
the  things  that  are  expected  to  material- 
ize. One  of  them  is  the  postal  rate  In- 
crease bill,  which  is  supposed  to  produce 
about  $750  million  a  year.  Well,  now, 
anybody  that  thinks  that  Congress  Is 
going  to  add  $750  milUon  to  the  postal 
revenues  this  year  is  a  whole  lot  more 
optimistic  than  I  am,  because  I  have  seen 
those  bills  come  and  go,  and  it  just  is  not. 
in  my  opinion,  going  to  happ>en.  So. 
unless  that  bill  is  enacted,  which  I  think 
is  very  unlikely,  you  must  add  to  the 
deficit  figure  of  $3.7  billion  for  1962  the 
$750  million. 

On  top  of  that,  there  is  pending  the 
bill  which  this  House  passed  the  other 
day — and  I  think  passed  without  a  roll- 
call — a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  with  a  deferral  in  taxes  In 
the  face  of  the  figures  I  am  giving  you 
now.  which  is  known  as  the  Keogh  bilL 
Now  If  that  goes  through,  that  Is  going 
to  add  further  to  the  deficit  next  year, 
because  for  part  of  the  first  year  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cause  a  reduction  in  tax  take 
and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  budget 
deficit  of  about  $125  million,  and  there- 
after it  is  estimated  to  cost  the  Treasury, 
in  deferred  taxes,  about  $350  million  a 
year.  So  there  is  another  item  to  be 
added  to  the  $3.7  billion  deficit  figure. 
Now,  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of 
that  bill;  but  how  are  you  going  to  vote 
for  all  of  these  welfare  bills  that  come  in 
here  and  still  vote  to  reduce  or  defer 
taxes? 

BACKDOOR    SPENDING 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  talk  a  few 
minutes  about  the  hidden  expenditure* 
on  the  taxpayers,  and  that  Is  commonly 
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called  backdoor  spending  For  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  back-door  spend- 
ing, that  consists  of  b;lls  which  provide 
that  certain  amounts  of  money  may  be 
used  by  an  agency,  and  it  does  not  au- 
thorize or  require  any  appropriation  In 
the  regular  way.  Then  there  Is  also  the 
contract  authority  provision,  where  the 
bill  authorizes  the  agency  to  make  bind- 
ing contracts,  and  then  when  they  come 
in  to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
appropriation  to  pay  the  contracts  off 
must  be  granted. 

The  first  one  I  refen  cd  to  is  known  as 
the  public  debt  transa<;tion  under  which 
the  agency  just  goes  ever  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy.  demands  the 
money,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  hand  over  i.he  money.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  But  to  get  It.  the 
Treasury  must  sell  bonds  and  that  in- 
debtedness is  added  to  the  public  debt 
under  the  Second  L;berty  Loan  Act. 
How  much  that  has  amounted  to  in 
recent  years  in  which  the  practice  has 
been  in  vogue  in  the  CoiiRres.s  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  with  ab.solu-e  precision.  I  do 
not  think  any  precise  estimate  has  ever 
been  made.  I  have  no'-  been  able  to  get 
any  accurate  estimate  of  what  that 
amounts  to.  but  I  have  been  told  that 
back-door  expenditures  up  to  now.  when 
liquidated,  will  amount  to  something 
like  $90  billion,  bccauj.e  they  are  com- 
ing in  every  day  We  iiave  a  new  hous- 
ing bill  coming  in.  and  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  it  in  a  minute,  a  housing  bill 
calling  for  between  $8  and  $9  billion  In 
back-door  financing,  under  which  it  is 
proposed,  just  in  one  s<'ctioii  of  the  bill, 
that  we  build  houses  that  F>eople  will 
buy,  and  will  do  th>?  unprecedented 
thing  of  not  paying  a  nickel  down  on  it 
and  have  40  years  in  which  to  liquidate 
the  mortgage.  And  if  these  houses  are 
like  some  of  the  hou,'.es  I  have  seen, 
they  are  going  to  fall  down  In  20  years. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  i  s  to  look  at  some 
cold  facts,  and  I  want  to  go  along 
further  and  give  you  seme  illustrations. 
I  have  spoken  of  expenditures  that  come 
directly  through  the  S^ecretary  of  the 
Treasury  without  actu.U  appropriation 
in  the  regular  way  bv  the  Congress. 
Those  are  direct  expenditures,  money 
taken  from  the  Treasury  but  never  car- 
ried in  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 

Then  we  have  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  contingent  ex!>enditures.  and 
probably  the  largest  extimple  of  that  is 
also  in  the  housing  area  where  we,  in 
effect,  guarantee  all  of  these  loans  on 
houses,  where  a  fellow  does  not  pay  any- 
thing down  and  gets  40  .years  to  pay  for 
a  house  that  probably  will  not  last  that 
long.  In  effect,  in  tho.'e  instances,  we 
endorse  the  note,  and  if  the  buyer  does 
not  pay  for  the  house,  the  Government 
picks  up  the  check  under  its  guarantee. 
How  much  that  will  be,  nobody  can  say 
with  accuracy. 

We  have  some  more  of  these  back-door 
bills  yet  to  come.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  on  some  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  hem  ,We  have 
already,  in  the  House,  passed  four  or 
five  back-door  bills. 


PRESIDENT    ITRGES    FISCAL    RESTRAINT 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  the 
last  message  of  the  President  on  May 
25  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  know  you  are  going  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  it  right  now,  but  please  pay 
some  attention  to  It  when  some  of  these 
bills  come  up  that  will  further  unbal- 
ance this  budget.  Think  about  what  the 
Piesident  said.     This  Is  what  he  said: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrity 
and  world  confidence  In  the  dollar.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards;  and  I  must  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  thi.s  regard — to  re- 
frain from  adding  funds  to  programs,  de- 
sirable   as    they    may    be,    to    the    budget. 

It  !ook.s  like  we  have  not  been  paying 
too  much  attention  to  that  admonition 
of  the  President,  if  I  can  judge  by  the 
authorization  bills  that  are  now  await- 
ing your  attention  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules:  and  you  will  have  them  in  a  few 
days,  do  not  worry,  and  you  will  have 
to  make  the  determination  in  your  own 
conscience  whether  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  them  or  whether  you  are  going  to 
think  something  about  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  your  country,  and  the  advice  of 
your  President, 

HOUSING    BILL — MOSTLY    BACK    DOOR 

In  the  housing  bill,  the  one  that  is 
waiting  for  you  now.  you  are  probably 
going  to  have  it  in  10  days,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  it.  you  are 
goirig  to  have  to  consider  it.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  not  going  to  be  the  Pi-esi- 
dents.  it  is  going  to  be  yours.  It  in- 
cludes .some  $8.8  billion  of  back-door 
spending,  and  there  is  also  $248  million 
authorized  for  appropriation  In  the  reg- 
ular way.  where  you  will  go  through  the 
regular  channels  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee — $248  milhon.  That  is  up  to 
a  total,  overall,  of  something  like  $9  bil- 
lion. And  that  stretches  out  many  years 
into  the  future. 

Here  is  what  we  have.  Urban  renewal, 
where  we  build  cities  all  over  again.  In 
the  new  bill  that  is  down  for  $2  billion, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  dent 
In  that  program  with  $2  billion.  The 
pressure  Is  going  to  be  very  great  on 
every  man  in  this  Congress  who  has  a 
city  in  his  district,  and  all  of  us  have, 
to  authorize  some  more  of  this  easy 
money  out  of  the  back  door  for  urban 
renewal  eveiT  year.  And  when  you  go 
to  urban  renewallze  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  that  are  going  to  be  on 
your  back,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
billions  it  is  going  to  be. 

Now,  it  also  includes  public  housing. 
Public  housing  is  where  we  feel  that  cer- 
tain elements  of  our  citizenry  are  not 
living  in  the  kind  of  houses  to  which 
they  would  like  to  become  accustomed, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  do  that  them- 
selves. My  sympathy  is  all  with  them. 
I  wish  they  could.  But  you  are  putting 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers 
a  subsidy  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  rent  that  the  person  is  paying  and 
the  rent  in  the  house  that  we  are  going 
to  build  for  him  to  which  he  wants  to 
become  accustomed  That  program  runs 
about  40  years.  That  is  going  to  be  in 
this  bill  to  the  tune  of  $3,146  million. 


I  Include  a  r^sum^  of  the  housing  bill 
you  will  be  a.sked  to  vote  on  in  the  next 
week  or  two : 

Financial  impact  of  H.R.  6028.  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961,  as  reported  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee 

III)  milliutis  of  (Jollan;) 


ProKram 
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'  .\utliorizes  contracts  pledginR  faith  of  U.S.  Oovera- 
uieiit.  ConRress  Is  legally  liound  to  ap[>ropriate  money 
in  future  years. 

2  .\pproi)riation  by  Conpress  Dcct«sary  before  contrac- 
tual oblifiiUion  fllcctive. 

'  Not  appropriated;  Treasury  withdrawal  are  noted 
:is  "public  debt  tran.sactlon.s." 

*  (V)inputed  a.«!  follows: 

$75O,0OO,0(K)  direct  authoriKUion  pit* 

WOO.OOO.OOO  aut!ioriie<l  and  unexpended  from  19!a 

prtiprani  lo  phis 
$<jOO.(i(K).(Kjf)  representing  4   years  of  repayineuts 

from    F\.M.\    liquidations    portfolio    of    |>re-19M 

inortRages. 

*  Hasc«l  on  IliiF.V  estimates  projected  owr  40-year 
sulBidy  ijeriod.  Sec  pp.  11S-U9.  House  hearints, 
.\pril-May  1961. 

DEPRESSED   AREAS   BILL MOSTLY   BACK   DOOR 

Then  there  is  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
We  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  cities 
in  urban  renewal,  and  now  w^  are  going 
to  take  care  of  our  rural  and  urban  de- 
pressed areas.  Since  that  bill  got  here, 
it  looks  like  we  have  more  depressed  areas 
in  the  United  States  than  there  could  be 
In  China.  Everybody  is  depressed  now. 
and  they  are  all  hoping  for  a  handout. 
I  do  not  blame  them,  because  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  and  want  their 
share.  So  we  have  the  depressed  areas 
bill,  and  that  is  $300  million,  and  that 
is  backdoor  spending,  and  that  is  just 
a  start,  just  a  teaser. 

Then  there  Is  In  the  depressed  areas 
bill  S94  million  in  authorization  through 
the  regular  appropriations.  The  pro- 
gram operates  out  of  a  revolving  fund, 
so  that  in  order  that  none  of  It  may 
ever  come  back  to  the  Treasury,  It  is 
provided  that  it  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund,  so  if  somebody  does  happen  to  pay 
something  off  on  it,  it  will  go  back  into 
the  pot  and  can  be  allocated  over  again. 

FOREIGN     AID 

Now  we  come  to  foreign  aid.  This 
year  there  is  being  proposed  for  for- 
eign aid  for  a  period  of  5  years  $8,800 
million  in  back-door  spending.  We 
started  out  on  foreign  aid  with  the  Idea 
that  we  were  just  going  to  rehabilitate 
these  folks  a  little  bit  and  get  them  on 
their  feet.  Now  foreign  aid  has  been 
going  on  for  15  years  and  it  gets  bigger 
all  the  time.  This  program  on  foreign 
aid  is  now  to  be  made  a  permanent  pro- 
gram— that  is  what  some  people  have 
been  after  all  the  time.  If  you  pass 
that  bill,  as  it  is  presented,  it  will  be 
for  a  period  of  5  years  on  the  foreign 
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loans  part  of  it  and  you  will  not  be  able 
to  stop  it  alter  1  year,  as  we  could 
do  now— and  it  will  involve  $8,800  mil- 
lion additional  taxes  on  the  backs  of 
your  constituents.  And  through  the 
back  door.  That  will  be  discussed  later 
on  so  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
foreign  aid  or  the  desirability  of  it.  I 
am  informed  that  in  addition  to  the 
$8  8  billion  back  door,  there  is  another 
$4  or  $5  billion  that  they  want  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  way  through  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations. 

FTBLIC    L.1W     *aO B.\CK-DOOR    SPENDING 

Here  is.  I  think,  another  pretty  good 
illustration.     We  recently  passed  a  bill 
amending    Public    Law    430    permitting 
the   Department   of   Agriculture   to  sell 
$2  billion  more  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties this  year  for  soft  foreign  curren- 
cies— that  is  a  kind  of  money  that  you 
cannot  spend  or  buy  anything  with  and 
it  looks  like  our  American   dollars   are 
going  to  be  the  same  thuig  and  maybe 
when  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat  a.s  a 
result   of   all    these    program.s   and    our 
money  will  not  be  of  any  more  account 
than  these  foreign  currencies,  maybe  we 
can  balance  the  budget  in  that  way.  But 
we  passed  this  bill  to  appropriate  the  $2 
billion  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration.   Now  what  happened  on  that? 
They  are  authorized  to  do  that,  and  they 
■will   doubtless  do   it  because   the   Con- 
gress said  that  they  should  do  it.     But 
by  doing  that,  they  will  impair  the  capi- 
tal or   the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
ti.o:.       So.    following    out    this   program 
tha:  th»^  Congress  has  authorized  them 
tc       •  into,  they  will  be  back  to  the  Con- 
grt  .s  axid  ..ay— here  is  the  tab  for  what 
•we  have  --peiit  that  you  told  us  to  spend 
and   we   have   to  have  our  capital   re- 
stored.    .'So  we  will  then  be  asked  for 
the  $2  billion  to  re.=;tore  their  capital. 
We   have   to   appropriate   those   dollars 
and  they  are  real  sure  enough  dollars. 

Mi.  COOLER'  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gent.eman  yield? 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Vii-ginia.  I  yield  with 
pleasure  to  the  distin^cuished  chairman 
of  the  Com.mittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  tlie  gentlem.an  from  Virginia  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  that  was 
brought  about  because  the  administra- 
tion committed  in  one  transaction 
$2,200  million  to  India  alone  and  that 
depleted  the  fund  and  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  a.^k  for  this  additional  S2  bil- 
lion. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Vir«ir.:a.  The  valu- 
able contribution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  graphically  illustrates  to  you 
how  loosely  our  affairs  are  being  oper- 
ated. Why  there  i.s  not  a  little  old 
corner  grocery  nian  m  the  country  who 
could  live  and  survive  and  remain  sol- 
vent if  he  ran  his  busme.ss  like  we  run 
the  business  of  this  country.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  given 
you  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  our  fi.scal  operations. 

AIRPORT  GR.^NTS — B.^rK-IKCR    SPENDING 

We  are  going  to  have  another  airport 
bill.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is,  but 
It  is  hanging  around  here  and  airports 
arc  very  popular      We  are  going  to  help 


everybody  to  build  airports.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  tl-.ere  are  going  to  be, 
but  there  will  be  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars  involved.  This  is  another  one 
of  these  things  that  you  want  to  look  out 
for.  We  get  one  pill  today  and  swallow 
that  pill  and  we  forget  about  the  big  pill 
that  is  going  to  be  handed  to  us  tomor- 
row.    So  keep  all  these  figures  in  mind. 

HIGHWAY    PROCRAM  —  BACK-DOOR  SPENDING 

Then  we  have  tht;  direct  veterans  loan 
bill.  That  bill  is  for  $1,200  million,  al- 
though, as  I  recall,  there  was  no  precise 
figure  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
H.iiRRis>.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  consumed  30  m:nutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if 
he  is  going  to  use  all  his  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  5  minutes  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  \  irginla  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

mcH'AAT    PROGRAM — BACK-DOOR    SPENDING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Federal  highway  program. 
We  started  out  on  the  idea  it  was  going 
to  be  pay  as  you  go,  but  it  looks  like  we 
are  going  to  spend  about  $150  million  a 
year  out  of  the  deiileted  General  Treas- 
ury to  help  get  that  back  on  an  even 
keel,  although  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress not  to  let  the  highway  program 
trespass  on  the  General  Treasury. 

STREAM    POLLUTION 

Then,  let  us  take  stream  pollution.  I 
never  heard  until  a  few  years  ago  that  it 
was  the  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  eveiT  town  in  the  United 
States  a  sewage  disposal  plant.  When 
you  talk  about  stream  pollution  you  are 
talking  about  my  town  and  your  town 
putting  our  sewage  into  the  creeks. 
That  is  what  stream  pollution  is  about. 
That  is  not  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do 
those  things  somebody  has  got  to  pay. 
We  passed  a  bill  recently  doubling  the 
annual  figure  or  authorization  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million. 

I  wish  I  had  a  l.ttle  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  things.  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
using  so  much  time,  because  there  are 
some  very  practical  figures  you  should 
consider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  other  matters. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AID    TO    rDUCATION    BILLS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  There  are 
pending  three  bills  for  aid  to  education. 

Let  us  take  the  higher  education  bill, 
H.R.  7215.  There  is  not  only  one  but 
there  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
Federal  education  bilLs,  a  subject  which 
under  the  Co.nstitution  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  any  business  messing 
with  in  the  first  place,  but  we  have  it; 
It  is  very  populr-  r.  People  like  to  get 
their  children  educated.  So  we  have 
a  higher  education  bill,  we  have  a  lower 


education  bill,  and  then  we  have  a  de- 
fense education  bill.  All  three  of  them 
are  going  to  be  around  here  to  visit  you 
very  shortly,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
to  consider  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  And  when  they  visit  you.  do 
not  forget  the  President's  urging  about 
fiscal  restraint. 

I  understand  the  pending  higher  edu- 
cation bill  will  cost  $1,800  million.  The 
elementary  school  bill,  H.R.  7300,  the 
lower  education  bill.  I  am  told,  has  a 
price  tag  of  $2,484  million  for  construc- 
tion or  salaries  over  a  3-year  period; 
$310  million  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  the 
so-called  impacted  areas,  and  something 
on  the  order  of  about  the  same  amount 
for  impacted  areas  for  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  figures  in  detail,  but  I  got 
those  figures  informally  this  morning. 

The  third  education  bill,  which  is  for 
defense  education,  is  not  yet  reported 
from  the  committee,  so  we  do  not  know 
what  that  will  amount  to. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  comment  on  some- 
thing I  saw  In  the  paper  the  other  day: 
it  is  a  new  theory  to  me.  I  would  not 
have  read  it  if  It  had  not  come  from  a 
very  high  authority.  But  this  high  au- 
thority says  we  must  pass  a  lower  educa- 
tion bill  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  every  person  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  right  to  vote  Ls  not 
any  good  unless  you  know  how  to  vote, 
and  you  have  got  to  be  educated  so  you 
know  how  to  vote:  therefore,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Federal  Government — 
now,  what  are  you  laughing  at?  That 
comes  from  a  very  high  authority.  I  am 
not  talking  about  some  little  puny  fel- 
low. I  am  talking  about  this  big  fellow 
who  states  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  15th  amend- 
ment gives  everybody  the  right  to  vote, 
that  if  he  has  the  right  to  vote  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  vote,  and  that  he  has 
the  right  under  the  15th  amendment  to 
an  education  so  that  he  may  know  how 
to  vote;  therefore,  it  is  a  constitutional 
liability  upon  this  Congress  to  pass  the 
lower  education  bill. 

And  I  suppo.se  you  are  going  to  do  just 
that  becaiLse  it  is  popular.  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  give  me  the  total  amount 
of  spending  he  has  outlined? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No;  I  have 
not  got  the  totals  right  here.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  come  up  with  all  the  totals. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  we  can  find  an  add- 
ing machine  with  enough  columns  on  it, 
we  will  try  to  add  them  up. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman,  a  lot  of  that  you  cannot 
add  up  because  in  connection  with  much 
c."  this  spending  you  do  not  know  what  it 
is  going  to  be,  and  you  will  not  know  for 
20  years,  when  these  little  houses  have 
all  fallen  down. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  this  bill. 
or  rule,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr,  Smith  of  Virginia. 


I 
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for  his  scholarly  discour.>e,  and  his  rather 
amazing  statements  made  here  today, 
statements  which  should  alarm  all  of  us. 
This  rule  on  which  ve  will  vote  in  a 
few  minutes  makes  in  order  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  extending  for  another  year 
the  so-called  Korean  war  emergency 
taxes,  and  aLso  makes  ni  order  continu- 
ation of  certain  trarisportation  and 
communications  taxes,  imder  4  hours  of 
general  debate  under  a  "gag"  or  closed 
rule,  which  will  peimit  the  offering  of 
no  amendments  except  tho.se  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  V^'ays  and  Means, 
oi'  on  its  order,  with  ore  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  I  understand 
there  will  be  offered  a  rriotion  to  recom- 
mit, with  instructions  that  the  commit- 
tee report  back  the  bill  striking  out  the 
transportation  tax  proposal  so  as  to 
bring  that  tax  to  an  end,  and  perhaps 
also  to  strike  out  the  communications 
tax. 

I  have  been,  and  am  opposed  to 
closed  or  "gag"  rules  I  recognize  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  House  usually 
votes  in  favor  of  a  clo.sed  rule  on  tax 
legislation  on  the  theory  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  consider  tax  legislaticn  in  an  orderly 
manner  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
although  over  in  the  other  body  any 
Member  of  that  body  can  offer  any 
amendment  he  or  she  rriay  wish,  and  it 
will  be  considered,  althcugh  it  may  not 
even  be  germane  to  thf  tax  bill  under 
consideration 

Undoubt^'dly  once  this  bill  clears  the 
House  and  reaches  the  o:her  body,  there 
will  be  a  series  of  ameridments  offered 
and  considered,  and  perhaps  adopted. 
Then  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
representatives  of  the  He  use  on  the  con- 
ference committee  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  action  of  the  Hotise. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  rather  serious 
situation  today.  There  .ue  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  are  getting  quite 
tired  of  continuously  passing  emergency 
tax  bills  The  taxes  included  in  this 
particular  bill,  which  we  are  extending 
for  another  year,  were  levied  on  the 
American  people  because  of  a  great  war 
ejnergency,  the  Korean  war,  under  more 
or  le.ss  of  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  once  the  emergency  was 
over  the.se  taxe.s  would  >e  permitted  to 
expire.  Yet  the  Korear  war  has  been 
over  for  8  long  years,  and  once  more  we 
are  extending  the.se  taxe.v 

I  have  noted  in  the  years  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now  that  somehow  cr  other  tax  bills 
and  tax  levus  while  always  introduced 
and  pas.sed  because  of  some  emergency, 
either  a  real  emergency  or  an  alleged 
emergency,  never  come  to  an  end.  They 
are  always  continued  frcm  year  to  year. 
And,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
we  vote  against  thi.s  bill  md  a  continua- 
tion of  these  taxes,  w:>  will  increase 
heavily,  by  $3  billion  to  $3.5  billion,  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1962.  That  deficit,  we 
have  been  told  by  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  evtn  if  this  tax  is 
continued,  is  already  standing  at  ap- 
proximately $3  5  billion  to  $4  billion  and. 
in  my  opinion,  will  go  n  uch  higher,  be- 
cause we  have  all  sorts  of  spending  pro- 
posals now   before  this  Congiess. 


I  sat  here  the  other  day,  as  you  did. 
and  listened  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  one  breath,  tell  us  that 
we  must  be  prudent  in  our  expenditures; 
that  we  must  hold  down  taxes,  and  then 
later  on,  in  the  same  addre.s.s  call  upon 
us  to  spend  huge  sums  of  the  American 
people's  tax  money,  and  called  upon  us 
to  pay  higher  taxes.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  good  trick  if  you  can  do  it.  Now.  I 
have  admiration  for  him  and  respect 
him.  because  he  is  our  President.  I  al.so 
heard  the  President  of  the  United  States 
talk  about  landing  a  man  on  the  moon; 
not  only  stopping  there  but  going  out 
into  space,  not  only  into  this  universe 
but  into  other  universes  as  well.  Yet  I 
am  not  immindful  of  the  fact,  as  many 
of  you  know,  that  some  of  the  top  scien- 
tists of  this  country  tell  us  that  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon,  which  might  actu- 
ally be  worth  little  to  us.  would  cost  at 
least  $40  billion  or  even  more.  I  .said  to 
the  press  at  that  time  I  was  fearful  our 
national  debt  might  reach  the  moon  be- 
fore the  President's  astronaut  landed 
there. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  today  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment owes  more  money  in  direct  obliga- 
tions— not  to  coimt  the  indirect  obliga- 
tions discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith!— than  any  other 
government  in  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
owe  more  money  today  than  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  put  together. 
many  of  whom  have  been  benefiting  from 
our  large.ss.  from  oiu-  generosity,  from 
our  aid  and  from  our  help. 

Now.  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  American  dollar,  as  the  result  of 
these  huge  spending  programs,  is  worth 
only  about  45  cents  in  purchasing  i>owe! 
compared  to  what  it  was  just  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

In  the  past  30  years  we  have  had  defi- 
cit financing  for  24  years  and  have  had 
a  balanced  budget  for  only  6  years.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not  So.  I  say  to  you  in  all 
sincerity  that  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Americans,  this  genera- 
tion, your  generation  and  my  genera- 
tion, has  failed  to  meet  its  obligatioiis 
and  to  meet  its  problems  Whether  due 
to  ignorance,  or  lack  of  int.erest  or  self- 
ishness, we  have  built  up  this  huge  na- 
tional debt  and  these  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion for  our  children,  our  grandchildren, 
and  children  yet  imborn.  to  carry  .^ny 
prudent  i>erson  should  realize  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  generations  of 
tomorrow  may  have  problems  of  then- 
own  to  meet.  Yet.  we  have  been  going 
gayly  on  our  way.  spending  money  as 
if  we  had  it. 

But.  you  know.  I  have  watched  some 
rather  peculiar  things  here  in  this 
House.  Just  this  week  we  pa.ssed  two 
appropriation  bills  through  this  body, 
one  for  the  Department  of  Agr)rulture. 
and  one  called  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill.  Now,  those  funds 
were  for  civil  activities:  and  not  tied  in 
any  way  with  our  national  defense  or 
our  national  security  as  such 

The  total  carried  in  the.se  two  ap- 
propriation bills  was  $14,300  million- 
believe  it  or  not  And  we  will  ha\e  here 
before  long  a  Department  of  Defen.se 
Appropriation  bill  which  will  run  some- 
where close  to  $42   bilhon.     And   there 


is  no  sign  that  any  of  these  huge  spend- 
ing bills  will  be  stopi>ed  or  reduced  by 
any  material  amoiuit. 
Just  a  day  or  two  ago  in  this  House 

I  saw  an  att-empt  to  cut  one  Hem  in  one 
appropriation  bill  by  $100  million  And 
that  Item  in  that  bill  was  $200  million 
above  that  which  had  been  requested 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  $100  mil- 
lion above  the  budgetary  request  which 
had  been  submitted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  was  defeated  and  yet  you  and 
I  are  prone,  as  Membeis  of  Congress,  to 
blame  the  executive  branch,  or  someone 
else,  for  all  the  heavy  spending.  It  is 
true  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion too  often  propose  these  huge  spend- 
ing programs,  and  too  often  they  spend 
too  much  money.  But  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Con- 
gress which  appropriates 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenian  yield" 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
connectioji  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  about  stopping 
deficit  spending  that  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  stop  some  of  these  new  authoriza- 
tions that  we  are  piling  up  one  on  the 
other. 

Mr  BROWN  I  fully  agree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. In  my  opinion  we  as  good  Amer- 
icans, as  fathei-s  and  grandfathers,  as 
mothei-s  and  grandmothers,  if  you 
please,  should  not  vote  for  a  single  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  cost  a  single 
penny  that  we  have  to  go  out  and  bor- 
row because  when  we  do  that,  we  are 
betraying  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  and  future  generations  If  we 
would  just  take  that  position  I  believe 
we  could  support  it  before  the  countiT- 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BROWN. 
man 

Mr.  BECKER 
gentleman   from 
MEP.    .said 
taxes,    wo 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


In  line  with  wliat  the 
Mississippi  :  Mr.  Col- 
if  we  continue  to  extend  these 
would  be  giving  support  to 
tho.se  who  want  to  approve  the  programs 
mentioned  by  the  gentelman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Smith  > . 

Mr  BROWN  Of  course,  there  are  two 
sides  to  this 

Mr.  BECKER      I  know  that. 

Mr  BROWN  The  difficulty  is,  if  we 
do  not  continue  taxes,  if  we  do  not  try  to 
meet  expenses  as  we  go  along,  we  increase 
the  inflationary  pre.ssures. 

I  want  to  talk  about  that  for  a  minute. 
if  I  may  Here  we  are.  owing  more  gold 
to  foreign  countries  than  we  have  gold 
in  this  country  to  meet  tho.se  foreign 
claims.  Yet  we  have  a  projwsal  floating 
around  this  Congress  now,  and  which 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  proper  time.  I 
presume — when  .somebody  thinks  it  can 
be  slipped  through  this  Congress — that 
we  do  away  with  the  requirement  that 
we  support  the  currency  in  circulation 
by  a  25-percent  gold  reserve  .so  that  in- 
stead America  will  be  on  a  managed 
currency.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
the  records  show  that  since  1790  20  dif- 
erent  nations  have  tried  that  same  sort 
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of  arrangement,  to  do  away  with  any 
gold  or  silver  supported  currency  and 
instead  have  a  managed  currency.  In 
every  instance  it  has  brought  on  mone- 
tary chaos,  and  ultimately  brought 
finaiicial  rum  to  the  nations  involved. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  should  hke  to  say  one 
other  thing,  if  I  may.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  from,  we  have  listened  and  we  have 
watched,  our  President,  as  he  has  ad- 
dressed us.  regardmg  his  visits  to  Vienna 
and  the  other  nations  in  his  quest  for 
peace.  God  strengthen  him  in  that  ef- 
fort We  all  pray  he  may  be  successful. 
But  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact. 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  not. 
that  the  leaders  of  communism  through- 
out the  years  have  consistently  said  the 
way  to  destroy  free  government  and  free 
people  is  to  get  them  to  spend  their  way 
into  bankruptcy.  I  leave  it  to  you  as  to 
whether  we  have  not  been  making  good 
progress  down  that  road  toward  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  if  we  have  not 
been  making  progress  down  the  road 
toward  state  socialism? 

We  have  seen  the  people  taught  to 
turr  to  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
their  every  need  and  their  every  de- 
mar  d.  They  say.  "Oh.  just  go  to  Wash- 
ington. There  is  some  magic  source 
from  which  the  Federal  Government 
gets  the  money  and  from  which  Congress 
gets  the  money  it  Ls  appropriating  or 
spending."  There  is  no  such  magic 
wurce.  There  is  never  a  single  penny 
paic.  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  f  r  any 
purpose  that  has  not  f:r.st  beer:  paid  in. 
either  through  the  hard  work  ana  earn- 
mgs  of  the  taxpayer,  or  as  a  result  of 
some  loan  that  has  been  floated  and  the 
mor.ey  boiTowed. 

If  you  will  forgive  me.  I  want  to  use 
an  incident  which  occurred  earlier  this 
wee<  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
by  how  people  think  all  the  answers  cm 
be  loimd  in  Washington,  and  how  too 
mary  public  officials  feel  that  the  solu- 
tion to  any  problem  is  to  spend  more 
money.  Just  spend  more  money,  dump 
it  out,  add  to  it.  and  you  solve  your 
problems. 

I  sit  on  a  committee  that  has  be^^n 
con.-.idering  the  question  of  crea::ng  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affair?  I  have 
said  that  if  such  a  department  does  for 
the  city  people  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  for  the  ruial  peo- 
ple. God  save  the  city  people.  Yet  one 
of  the  witnesse.=;,  in  making  his  plea  for 
the  creation  of  this  new  department, 
listed  all  the  different  things  he  ftlt  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  to  help 
the  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
coui'se  having  difficulty  One  of  his 
mar.y  complaints  was  that  on  the  eve- 
nint;  before  the  recent  Presidential  in- 
augural it  took  him.  4  hours,  because  of 
the  heavy  snow,  to  get  from  the  Capitol 
down  to  the  Statler  Hotel.  He  claimed 
tha-".  the  Federal  Government,  the  great 
national  Government,  had  not  taken  care 
cf  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Then  he  went  further  and  told  us  that 
a  week  or  so  later  m  his  own  community, 
in  his  own  home  city,  he  was  snowed  in 
for  3  or  4  days,  and  could  not  get  his 
car  out  of  his  garage  because  the  city 
haci  not  had  the  proper  Federal  support. 
He  was  mdicatmg.  evidently,   that   the 


Federal  Government  could  support  his 
city  in  its  efforts  to  take  care  of  his 
snow  removal  protlems.  So  now  we  are 
being  asked  not  only  to  control  the 
weather,  but  also  to  take  care  of  the 
snow  when  it  falls 

May  I  say.  to  the  credit  of  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House — of  the  feminine 
sex — that  when  quorled  on  the  same  sub- 
ject she  said  that  in  her  area  her  people 
had  enough  sense  to  go  out  and  buy 
snow  shovels  and  enough  energy  to  clean 
the  snow  off  their  own  sidewalks,  which 
indicates  what  some  of  us  have  well 
known,  that  some'imes  the  women  have 
more  judgment  than  the  men.  I  tell  you 
that  because  it  is  a  perfect  illustration 
rf  how  too  many  of  os  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  solve  our  problems. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  in  con- 
clusion. Unless  we  do  something  to  stop 
this  reckless  sper.ding.  and  to  put  our 
economy  on  a  sound  basis,  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  Ameiican  dollar,  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  this  Nation  crash  financially. 
That  will  mean  some  form  of  state 
socialism,  because  the  American  people 
have  been  taught,  for  the  last  25  years  or 
a  little  more,  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  everj  thing,  to  demand  what 
they  want,  thinking  they  can  get  it  for 
nothing  if  they  just  put  the  pressure  on 
Washington.  When  that  day  comes  we 
will  learn  what  real  pressure  means  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  what 
the  gentleman  has  to  say.  He  has  talked 
a  lot  of  commonsense  this  afternoon.  I 
just  want  to  ask  this  question.  I  wonder 
why  the  Congress  is  doing  all  the  things 
we  are  doing  at  this  present  time.  The 
demands  from  the  people  back  home  are 
not  for  the  Con.vTess  to  do  one  thing 
after  another  the  way  we  have  in  these 
legislative  propo-sals  that  are  coming 
from  one  pressure  graup  after  another. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  American  peo- 
ple today  are  not  asking  Uncle  Sam  to 
be  doing  all  these  things.  Why  are  we 
doing  them? 

Mr,  BROWN.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  this,  and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing partisan  politics — that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  recent  elections,  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  been  a 
little  bit  more  conservative  than  some  of 
their  colleagues  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing the  public's  money  have  done  the 
best  at  the  polls  and  have  obtained  the 
greatest  majorities. 

I  believe,  perhaps,  the  American  people 
are  ahead  of  us  in  recognizing  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  us  from  these  huge 
spending  programs  in  their  desire  to 
have  us.  as  their  representatives  under 
our  system  of  government,  because  we 
are  a  Republic,  trying  to  protect  and  pre- 
sei"ve  some  of  the  things  they  know  must 
be  protected  and  preserved,  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  free  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    BROWN.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr    Gross]. 


Mr.    GROSS      Mr.    Speaker,    on    the 
subject  of  taxes  and  foreign  aid  which 
have   been  discussed   this  afternoon,   I 
noted   in  a   local   paper  under  date  of 
June  5  of  this  year  that  a  top  Govern- 
ment ofBcial  of  Iran,  the  deputy  director 
for  economic  affairs  of  that  oil  and  min- 
eral rich  country,  which  has  already  ob- 
tained  more  than  $1  billion   from  the 
United  States,  says  that  his  government 
must  have  another  $40  million  from  us 
and  it  must  have  it  within  a  week  or  the 
government  will  collapse.     This  ofiBcial 
of   the   Iranian  Government  says  Iran 
must   have  a  grant,   in  other  words  a 
gift,  and  not  a  loan  of  $40  million.    The 
newspaper   article  also  says  that  both 
Iranian  and  U.S.  officials  here  (that  is  in 
Teheran  > ,  appeared  optimistic  that  the 
funds  would  be  provided.    I  think  that  is 
probably    the    understatement    of    the 
year — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  $40  mil- 
lion will  be   handed  over  and  will,  of 
course,  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
payers of   America,   who  will  continue 
to  be  soaked  for  such  purposes  under  the 
tax   bill   to  be  considered   under  a   gag 
rule  this  afternoon. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  noted  in  a 
paper  of  the  issue  of  June  4  that  one  of 
the  liberals  of  this  country,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  says 
that,  and  I  quote: 

The  main  Impact  of  American  foreign  aid 
was  to  widen  tiie  guU  between  rich  and 
poor,  helping  to  creat*  the  vacuum  into 
which  the  Communists  easily  move. 

This  liberal  In  the  Supreme  Court 
went  further  and  said : 

We  have  been  poe«es»ed  with  the  Idea  that 
If  we  flU  the  underdeveloped  nation*  with 
refrigerators,  bathtuba.  and  tractors,  the 
battle  against  communism  wlU  Bomehow  be 
won.     The  results  have  been  tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  ultraliberal 
.such  as  Douglas  says  the  results  of  the 
multibillion  dollar  foreign  give-away 
program  "have  been  traigic."  and  when 
an  oflQcial  of  a  foreign  government  says 
we  must  hand  over  $40  million  within  a 
week  "or  else."  I  have  reached  the  point 
where  I  can  no  longer  vote  to  levy  taxes 
on  the  American  people  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  in  my  experience  and  I 
doubt  in  the  experience  of  any  Member 
of  this  House  have  we  listened  to  two 
more  sound  and  eloquent  statements 
than  those  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SMrrn]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  but  reach  a  different  conclusion. 
They  contend  that  if  we  continue  on 
our  present  way  the  United  States  is 
due  for  Inflation  and  bankruptcy.  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  true.  However,  they 
support  the  bill.     My  conclusion  as  to 
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a  remedy  is  a  little  different  than  the 
one  they  reach.  Thoroughly  convinced, 
as  I  am,  and  I  think  Uiey  are.  that  the 
administration,  the  Hou.se,  and  the  Con- 


gentleman    refers    is    highly    ]>rivileged. 
It  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.     GRaSS.     Then.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  205' a) 


majority  leader.  I  can  only  sa\  that  I 
can  give  the  assurance  that  the  plan 
will  be  called  up.  It  is  my  under.^and- 
ing  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


gress   will   continue   lo   ..pend    until   we     Public  Law  109.  the  Reorf  anization  Act     has  mdicated  that   he  wiU  confer  with 


reach   that  goal,  my  .'^ugge.-.tion   is  that     of  1949,  I  suomit  a  motion 

we    switch    to    the   n.'d    hght.    the   stop 

signal 


CALL  OF  THE  HOU.^E 


Economic  ruin  being  inevitable, 
my   preference   is   that  we   take   imme- 
diate  action,   just   as   when   the   doctor  Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker   I  make . 
tells  me  I  must  have  an  extraordinaiUy  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
serious  operation.  I  siy:  "All  right,  let's  present. 

have  It  now;"  convinced  that  the  spend-  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      Evi- 

ing  will  continue,  m  ver  stop  until  we  dently  a  quorum  is  not  present 

cut  off  the  dollars,  vhich  the  Govern-  Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker    I  move  a 

ment  has  to  spend;   I  will  not  vote  to  call  of  the  House. 


give  them  new  money  except  as  it  must 
be  had  for  national  defen.se. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger) 
1  minute 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  .sutement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michij^an  I  Mr  Hoffman  \  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virtrinia  i  Mr  Smith  1,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  I. 
I  simply  want  tlie  mt-mbership  to  know- 
that  there  is  opposition  to  this  bill  both 
in  committee  and  here  on  the  floor,  and 
I  Intend  to  speak  out  at  the  proper  time 
against  the  continuat  on  of  this  tax  pro- 
gram which  provides  the  money  for  the 
big  spenders  Some  cf  us  are  tired  of  it; 
and  I.  for  the  first  time,  intend  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  I  think  we  must 
assert  ourselves  and  show  some  sign  of 
fiscal  respon.'^ibility.  Later  in  the  de- 
bate I  intend  to  point  out  .<;ome  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  w?  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminl.shing  leturns  in  saddling 
taxes  on  our  industries;.  We  can  provide 
more  money  by  cutting  taxes  rather  than 
increasuig  them. 

Mr.  SMrTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  74] 


Adair 

DtngeU 

OBrlen.  N.Y. 

Albert 

Fallon 

OKonskl 

Andersen. 

Flno 

ONelll 

Minn. 

Fogarty 

PUcher 

Anfuao 

Ford 

Powell 

Ayres 

Grwit 

Roberts 

Bass.  Tenn 

Gray 

Roosevelt 

Beermann 

Robert 

Thompson, La 

BUlch 

Hosn.er 

Thompson,  N.Y 

Boland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Utt 

Bromwell 

KeoKh 

Van  Pelt 

Broomneld 

Kllbum 

Walter 

Broyhlll 

Knox 

WiUls 

Buckley 

McCormack 

WUaon.  Calif. 

Burke.  Ma.s.s. 

Mason 

WUson.  Ind. 

Coad 

Miller. 

Zablorkl 

Curtis.  Mo. 

George  P 

Zelenko 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

Morgan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  383  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  tiie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.se:-it  on  behalf  of  the 
Commltte*"  on  Inters  ate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  the  committee  may  have 
permission  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate  in  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques.  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION   PLAN   NO.   2 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand. 
there  is  a  motion  pending  to  call  up  what 
is  known  as  Reorganization  Plan  No    2. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^miwre  The 
chair  would  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  indicated  he  would  submit 
such  a  motion,  but  it  has  not  been 
reported, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCormack  1.  talked  to  me  yesterday 
about   scheduling    this   matter   for    the 


the  majority  leader  on  calling  it  up  next 
Thursday.  In  the  absence  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  I  cannot  give  a  date  posi- 
tive, but  I  can  give  assurance  that  it  will 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  give 
us  his  intention  in  respect  to  when  this 
matter  might  be  called  up  Again,  may 
I  say  that  the  majority  lead-ir  and  other 
"Members  on  the  Democratic  side  are  un- 
avoidably detained  at  the  moment,  and 
I  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  confer 
with  them,  but  in  any  event.  I  want  to, 
so  far  as  I  can.  keep  my  word  with  them 
as  they  have  kept  their  word  with  me 
in  respect  to  bringing  up  matters  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Hou.se  I  would  like 
to  saj-  that  I  have  always  kept  faith  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  leadership. 
Under  the  law  thi.s  matter  has  been 
acted  upon  in  committee  We  have  a 
certain  number  of  days  under  the  law  in 
which  to  present  it,  and  we  have  agreed 
that  this  matter  would  be  brought  up  in 
apt  time  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  BrownL  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  talked  with  the  leadership.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown!  is 
the  ranking  member  of  this  committee, 
and  I  think  every  Member  knows  that 
we  will  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the 
committee,  which  is  to  present  the  dis- 
approval re.solution  to  the  Conpre.ss  in 
apt  time.  That  will  be  done.  We  have 
agreed  with  the  committee.  I  have 
brought  It  to  the  att^ention  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress,  and  they  have 
scheduled  it. 

I  would  be  the  first  man  to  object  if 
it  were  not  scheduled  within  the  re- 
quired time.  But  we  have  agreed  that  it 
will  be. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  legisla- 
tion and  other  reorganization  plans,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  full  committee  which 
approved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 


MILITARY  CONTRUCTION  AUTHOR- 
IZATION   FISCAL   YEAR    1962 

Mr.  VINSON  submi  ted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5000)  to  authorize  ceitain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other     would  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we     a  few  day.s  thereafter,  but  in  plenty  of 


consideration   of   the   Hoase  of   Repre 

sentatives  and  indicated  to  me  that  it  to  reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  an 

would  be  scheduled  in  due  time  upon  agreement  was  made  that  a  vote  thereon 

agreement  between  the  majority  and  the  was   to   be  scheduled    by   the   majority 

minority  Members.     In   view   of   this   I  leadership  for  a  vote  next  week  or  within 


purposes. 


PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in 
order  and  proper  at  t^  is  time  to  submit 
a  highly  privileged  motion? 

The     SPEAKER     pro     temjxire     iMr 
H.^RRis".     If    the   matter   to   which    the 


could  have  any  assurance  from  the  lead- 
ership on  the  Democratic  side,  including 
the  acting  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  to  when  this  matter 
might  be  called,  if  this  motion  now  does 
not  prevail. 

Mr    BOCrGS.     Mr.   Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  in  the  absence  of  the 


time  for  its  proper  consideration.  That 
was  the  pledge  made  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr  D.^wson:  and  by 
the  majority  leader.  Mr.  McCormack.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  reso- 
lution will  not  be  called  up  in  plenty  of 
time  for  consideration  before  the  time 
limit  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gpn:leman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  pending  mo- 
tion !s  voted  down,  would  it  still  be  in 
order  at  a  subsequent  date  to  call  up  a 
motion  rejecting  plan  No  2  for  another 
vote:  I  ask  that  because  I  am  opposed 
to  plan  No.  2.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported adversely  m  respect  to  plan  No.  2. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  that  plan  and 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the  com.- 
mittee.  But  under  my  responsibihty  as 
the  minority  leader  and  under  my  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  vote  today  unless,  under 
the  situation  as  it  exists,  that  vote  today 
would  be  conclusive  as  to  plan  No    2. 

Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  If  we  were  to  vote  to- 
day, there  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
who  would  have  been  on  notice  that  this 
plan  was  to  have  been  called  up  and  we 
would  actually  not  be  keepmg  the  agree- 
ment with  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  10  get  an  answer  to  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  it  could  be  called  up  at  a 
subsequent  date. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  the 
action  that  would  be  taken  today  would 
not  be  final  :> 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  notice  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
either  side  that  this  matter  would  come 
on  for  action  today,  if  plan  No.  2  is  not 
voted  on  today  it  would  subsequently  be 
voted  on'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary-  situation  the  motion 
would  be  to  take  up  the  resolution  of 
rejection:  is  that  correct 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  mo- 
tion has  not  yet  been  reported;  but  the 
Chair  understands  that  the  motion  is 
for  the  House  to  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  for  the  consideration 
of  It. 

Mr  BROWN.  If  that  should  be  de- 
feated, of  course,  we  would  not  have  the 
resolution  of  rejection  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  therefore  the  vote 
would  be  simply  on  whether  we  want  to 
take  It  up  today  or  take  it  up  later? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  I  have  some 
assurance    from    the    chairman   of    the 


committee   that    this   matter   would   be 
called  on  Thursday  of  next  week:" 

Mr.   DAWSON.     I    shall    endeavor   to 
get  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  agree 
to  that  date.    I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
The  gentleman  can   appreciate  that  in 
the   absence   of   the   leadership   I   could 
not  bind  them  b}-  anything  I  say  here. 
But  I  can  assure  this  House  that  it  is 
my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  before  the  Hoi:se  at  that  time     I  am 
hoping  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  date  next 
week.     But  I  cannot  talk  with  them  m 
their  absence.     I  cannot  say  positively, 
but  I  will  do  all  111  my  power,  and  you  do 
all  m  your  power,  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  able  to  get  th  'm  to  do  it     Both  sides 
usually   agree   waen   they   are   going   to 
.schedule  these  matters.    Why  should  we 
break  that  agreement  they  have  made? 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  wants  to  do 

'  Mr  HOFF^L•^N  of  Michigan.  I  won- 
der how  much  time  we  are  getting  on 
this  one  point  of  order,  and  whether  sub- 
sequently someone  else  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HALLECK      I  had  just  addressed 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  chair. 

Mr     HOFFM.AN   of   Michigan.     I   will 
withdraw  my  question. 

Mr    HARRIS      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  should  like  to  state 
for  the  information  of  the  mem.bership 
that  on  yesterday  I  had  a  discussion 
with  the  majority  leader,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hoffman  I  about  it,  and  the 
Speaker,  with  reference  to  this  reor- 
ganization plan.  It  was  tentatively 
agreed,  giving,  of  course,  an  opportunity 
for  the  majority  leader  to  discuss  it  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  that  it  would  be  called  up  not 
later  than  Tuesday  week,  that  is,  a  week 
from  next  Tuesday.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle di.scussion  about  late  next  week  or 
some  time  next  week,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  indicated.  Although  I  could 
not  commit  the  leadership  becau.se  we 
have  not  discussed  it.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  we  probably  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  take  it  up  next  Thursday,  but 
I  would  have  to  wait  until  they  get  back. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  about  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachu-setts  I  Mr.  McCormackI, 
the  Democratic  leader,  called  me  yester- 
day. I  told  h;m  I  knew  of  no  effort  on 
our  side  to  call  the  matter  up  by  in- 
dividual motion.  He  did  suggest  to  me  a 
week  from  next  Tuesday.  I  looked  over 
the  time  table  of  the  schedules  on  these 
various  reorganization  plans,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  that  would  give  plenty  of 
time.  However,  it  has  been  indicated 
here  that  we  might  accelerate  that  con- 
sideration to  Thursday  of  next  week,  or 
possibly  earlier.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  all  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  certainly  is  operating 
within  his  rights  as  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se.  But  also  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  any  program  of  matters  on  the 
floor  of  the  House   In  which  Members 


have  a  great  interest  and  would  like  to 
be  notified  in  advance  so  they  could  be 
present  to  vote  if  they  want  to,  I  would 
very  respectfully  re<iuest  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  not  to  press  the  matter  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  indications  have  been  given 
that  in  all  probability  the  matter  can 
be  disposed  of  by  Thursday  of  next  week 
or  earlier,  and  not  later  than  a  week 
from  next  Tuesday. 

Mr  HOFFM.^N  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  HALLECK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  of  the  House  [Mr.  Harris]  to 
say  that  yesterday  in  a  conversation  we 
had  in  the  corridor  there,  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and 
myself,  I  agreed  upon  a  date? 

Mr  HARRIS.  No,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.-.as  did  not  indicate  that  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  said,  follow- 
ing the  conversation  with  you.  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  had  proceeded  then 
with  a  discussion  with  the  Speaker  re- 
garding a  program  date. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
you  intended  to  hold  hearings  becinning 
next  Tuesday  and  that  some  time  later 
the  matter  would  come  up? 

Mr.  HAJLRIS.  Of  course.  I  told  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  who  are  not 
here,  that  I  would  consider  legislation 
and  introduce  it  in  the  regular  way. 
That  has  been  done,  and  our  commit- 
tee has  scheduled  hearings  on  it  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 
And  for  once  I  did  not  say  anything,  did 
I' 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  did  not  want  to  put  it 
that  way,  but  I  want  to  say  the  gentle- 
man was  very  nice. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  I 
did  not  make  any  agreement. 

Mr  H.ARRIS.  No;  the  gentleman  did 
not  make  any  agreement,  and  I  will  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  I  agreed  that  it  could 
be  taken  up  next  week.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  program  next  week  will  be; 
therefore,  I  could  not  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
renew  my  request  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  he  withdraw  his  request  for 
action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris*.  The  gentleman  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
Chair  hear  any  flrr^  date  as  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution— has  any- 
one who  has  addressed  the  House  given 
any  firm  date  for  consideration? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  matter  that  the  Chair  can  answer 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  within  the 
rules  of  the  House  for  me  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  if  he  can  pro- 
vide the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  with  a  firm  date  for  the 
consideration  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  acting 
majority  leader,  it  se?ms  to  me  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  acting  majority  leader  have 
Riven  evei-y  possible  assurance  to  the 
gentleman,  but  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  date  certain  because  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  date  certain  and  you  know  we  are 
not  able  to  do  so.  The  majority  leader 
is  unavoidably  detained  on  ofRcial  busi- 
ness, but  I  certainly  take  the  word  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  Speaker  pro 
tempore 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  spolce  a  few  moments 
ago  about  the  House  not  being  on  notice. 

1  would  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  Public  Law  109,  section  205 'a) 
provld.'c  that  any  Member  may  at  any 
time,  after  the  committee  has  reported, 
offer  a  motion  to  resolve  the  House  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  reorganization  resolu- 
tion; Is  that  not  true?  Therefore, 
should  not  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  those  circumstances  be  on  notice 
that  this  motion  could  be  made  at  any 
time"* 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
desire  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with 
the  gentleman.  Th;s  is  the  well  estab- 
lished practice  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  so  that  Members  on  both  sides,  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  may  have 
some  notice  of  the  legislative  program. 
This  i.s  only  a  courtesy  which  Is  due  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER  ])ro  tempore.  The 
Chair  feels  that  this  matter  has  probably 
gone  far  enough. 

The  Clerk  will  rejort  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gross  moves  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Commlt^/ee  of  the  Whole  Hou.«;e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.  Res.  303  Im.roduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
ACvN  dlBappiro\'ing  Reorganization    Plan   No. 

2  transmitted  to  the  (;ongress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April   27,   196 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  mction. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  vote  t3  postpone  this;  am 
I  then  on  record  as  approving  the  plan? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  stato  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er, is  a  motion  to  lay  this  motion  on 
the  table  in  order' 

The  SPEAKER  pi  o  tempore.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time. 


The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  .rom 
Arkansas  IMr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R  7446)  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  7446,  with  Mr. 
Delanzy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr  Byrnes!. 
for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  submitting  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration.  H.R.  7446,  providing  for 
another  I -year  extension  of  the  ter- 
mination date  of  certain  taxes  that  would 
drop  to  a  lower  rate  or  be  repealed  on 
June  30  without  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  ninth  time  we  have 
extended  these  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  membership  of  your 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  does 
not  relish  its  jxjsition  on  this  occasion 
and  the  last  eight  such  occasions  of  sug- 
gesting an  extension  of  these  taxes.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
Chairman,  recognizes  some  very  practi- 
cal facts  that  force  us  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  House  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  is  as  acutely  aware  as  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  for  some 
degree  of  relief  from  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion they  are  presently  bearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took 
occasion  this  year  to  have  a  public  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  these  taxes.  In  that 
public  hearing  those  who  desired  to  bring 
their  views  for  or  against  these  ex- 
tensions were  heard.  We  heard  th<!  Sec- 
retary of  the  TresisuiT.  we  heard  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we 
heard  other  Government  witnesses;  and 
we  also  heard  many  Interested  tax- 
payers. After  having  evaluated  all  the 
factors  that  went  into  this  consideration, 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  w  thout 
any  change  or  without  any  of  these  taxes 
being  ix-rmitted  to  drop  or  lapse.  Some 
of  the  factors  the  committee  considered 
I  want  you  to  consider  also. 

The  first  factor  is  the  fiscal  situation 
that  we  are  in  When  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  his  budget  to  Congress 
on  January  16.  1961,  among  the  r<»com- 


mendations  contained  in  that  budget  re- 
quest was  a  request  for  the  extension  of 
the  date  of  the.se  expiring  taxes  for  an- 
other year.  It  was  his  thought  in  sub- 
mitting his  budget  that  if  we  did  that, 
and  if  his  estimates  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures proved  to  be  correct,  it  might 
be  possible  for  us  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1962. 

Events  have  occurred,  since  the  devel- 
opment cf  that  budget,  indicating  that 
revenues  that  will  be  developed  under 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  will  be 
lower  due  to  the  unemplo%-ment  that  has 
occurred  and  the  downturn  that  has 
taken  place  in  economic  activity.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  estimates  of  revenue  submitted 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  budget 
of  the  case  for  an  exten.sion  of  these 
rates  to  the  committee.  I  asked  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  speed  up  the  time 
when  it  would  have  available  for  us  the 
estimates  that  are  amiually  prepared  by 
that  group  for  our  benefit.  I  asked  ihem 
to  have  the  estimates  in  my  hands  by 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  April,  if  possible. 

On  the  basis  of  the  factors  then  in 
existence  on  March  29.  1961.  the  staff 
of  the  committee  submitted  to  me  its 
best  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  and  lor  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  staff  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  net  budget  receipts  for  our  present 
fiscal  year  would  approximate  $77. 7  bil- 
lion, the  net  budget  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  would  approximate  |79  bil- 
lion. The  estimate  just  submitted  by  the 
present  Treasury  on  net  budget  receipts 
for  1962,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
your  committee  accompanying  this  bill, 
pase  4,  shows  revenue  estimates  of  $81.4 
billion.  This,  as  I  say.  is  quite  recent  and 
our  economic  outlook  has  changed  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  difference  of 
$2  billion  in  revenues.  Either  the  S81.4 
biUion  figure  is  high  or  the  $79  biUion 
older  e.stimate  of  the  staff  is  low.  Per- 
haps the  real  amount  that  will  develop 
can  be  somewhere  in  between. 

Since  the  submission  of  this  budget  re- 
quest by  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  we  have  received  a  revised  esti- 
mated budget  of  needs  by  President 
Kennedy.  That  revision  submitted  to  us 
on  March  28,  1961.  raised  the  spending 
level  of  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  from  that  submitted  by  President 
Eisenliower  to  $84.3  billion. 

On  page  5  of  the  report  is  set  forth 
a  breakdown  in  each  of  the  categories, 
each  department,  as  to  where  those  in- 
creases occur. 

On  May  25  1961,  the  President  sub- 
mitted additional  requests  for  expendi- 
ture programs  that  amount  to  $724  mil- 
lion in  the  fi.scal  year  1962.  That  raised 
the  total  of  estimated  spending  under  our 
budget  to  approximately  $85  billion. 
That  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  additional  request  of  $100  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  for  civil  defense. 

If  that  amount  is  added,  we  get  the 
figure  that  we  u.se  in  the  report  on  page 
4  for  expenditures  in  fiscal  1962  of  $85.1 
billion.  That  leaves  a  deficit  on  the 
basis  of  the  higher  estimates  of  revenue 
of  $3.7  billion  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
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;'arlier  estimate.s  of  revenue  prepared 
oy  the  staff  of  the  joint  committee  some 
85. 7  billion,  which,  of  course,  did  not 
reflect  the  recent  upward  revisions  in 
expenditures. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  situation  is  not 
basically  any  different— it  has  not  im- 
proved, at  least;  is  not  any  better,  let 
me  say— from  the  situation  that  we  had 
a'Doutthis  time  la-st  year,  m  1960  At 
that  time  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
vote  an  extension  of  the  present  program 
before  us  for  1  additional  year,  and  the 
House  did  that  We  were  told  then  that 
if  we  did  provide  for  thus  extension,  in 
all  probability  we  could  have  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  end  of  the  year  We  are 
not  to  have  that  balanced  bud2;et  at  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Mr  Chair- 
man, but  had  we  not  extended  these 
taxes  at  that  time,  we  would  have  in- 
creased by  about  $2.5  billion  the  amount 
of  the  deficit  that  has  been  called  to 
your  attention  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

There  are  included  also  in  the  budget 
fis;ures.  as  has  been  pointed  out  during 
the  consideration  of  the  rule,  certain  ac- 
tions that  the  Eisenhower  budget  and  the 
Kennedy  budget  both  requested  the  Con- 
gress to  take  that  either  affected  reve- 
nues on  the  plus  side  or  would  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  the  other  side,  such  as  the 
program  for  the  increase  m  the  postal 
rates  that  was  recommended  last   year 
and   again    recommended   this   year       I 
leave  to  your  own  good  judgment  wheth- 
er or  not  the  House  or  the  Congress  will 
provide  $750  million  additional  revenue 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  if  it 
does  not.  this  prospective  deficit  that  we 
are   speaking   about   in    fiscal    1962   will 
have  to  be  increased  bv  the  amount  of 
$750  million. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  that  when  we 
passed  the  highway  program  we  did  take 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
approximately  $14.3  million  and  trans- 
ferred It  to  the  highway  trust  fund  be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  That 
also  has  to  be  added  to  this  prospective 
deficit  if  the  Congress  finally  enacts  that 
provision. 

The  situation  today  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  budget  is  thus  more  com- 
pelling. Mr  Chairman,  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  present  rate  of  taxation, 
without  exceptions,  than  it  was  even  in 
the  year  1960  when  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  a  Republican 
President  went  right  along  and  granted 
those  extensions  m  accordance  with  his 
request  I  know  of  nothing.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  has  improved  the  situation  m 
the  meantime  that  would  justify  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  m  de- 
ciding all  of  a  sudden  that  we  could 
forgo  revenues  now  that  we  could  not 
forgo  in  the  calendar  year  1960  Look 
up  the  record. 

If  we  are  to  be  fiscally  responsible, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  can 
put  the  brakes  on  the  spending  pro- 
grams that  were  so  aptly  described  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  rule,  then 
can  we  say  that  we  are  now  at  a  point 
when  we  can  reduce  the  revenues  that 
are  coming  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  say  that 


Oh,  I  have  had  people  tell  me  that  the 
wav  to  cut  down  on  spending  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  take  on  the  revenue  side. 
Mr    Chairman,    had   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  believed   m   that  doc- 
trine, do  you  not  realize  that  we  would, 
since   World   War   II,    every   year   have 
reduced  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  order 
to   have  reduced   the   spending   level  of 
the    Federal    Governmenf     Let    us    be 
realistic.     Just  look  at  the  history  over 
the  years  of  Government  expenditures. 
Since  the  eiid  of  World  War  II  we  have 
on  different  occasions  reduced  taxes.    We 
did    it    in    the    80th    Congress,    you    will 
recall,    when    the    minority    was    in    the 
majority.     We   did   it   again   in  the  83d 
Congress    when   you   folks    were    in    the 
majority;   as  well  as  immediately  after 
World  War  II  when  we  were  in  the  ma- 
lority  and  let  the  excess  profits  tax  expire 
and  certain  other  of  the  taxes  that  we 
had  levied  in  World   War  II.     But  did 
those  reductions  actually  develop  a  re- 
duction in  spending  at  the  same  time? 
Look  at  the  record. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  debt,  which  is  set  forth 
in    this     'Federal    Budget    of    1962    in 
Brief."  on  page  54,  to  disillusion  your- 
selves of  the  thought  that  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  Governn  ent  receives  has  a 
controlling  effect  on  the  amount  that  is 
spent  in  a  fiscal  year;  for  I  want  to  call 
vour  attention  to  the  fact  again  that  in 
the  last  30  fiscal  years,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1931  and  ending  with  the 
one  of  1960,  on  only  six  occasions  did  we 
develop  as  much   revenue  through  our 
Federal  tax  system  as  we  developed  on 
the  expenditure  side  throughout  our  ap- 
propriations   in    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  as 
good  a  record  as  we  should  have  made 
over  those  years,  but  let  us  not  be  duped 
into  thinking  that  we  can  improve  that 
record  by  taking  the  first  step  in  reduc- 
ing taxes. 

The  first  step  is  to  reduce  sp>ending 
And  I  call  your  attentio'-  to  what  one  of 
your  very  able  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Eisenhower  used  to 
tell  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  I  certainly  agree — that  the  time  to 
reduce  taxes  as  such  is  when  you  can 
foresee  a  surplus  out  of  which  those  tax 
reductions  can  be  made ;  and  that  you  do 
not  as  a  general  principle  reduce  taxes 
in  order  to  increase  deficit  spending. 
That  was  Secretary  Humphrey,  one  of 
the  very  able  Secretaries,  in  my  opinion. 
since  I  have  been  here  in  the  Congress. 

So  we  looked  at  that  factor  and  we 
decided  that  the  fiscal  side  of  this  picture 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  responsible 
and  not  report  to  you  a  program  provid- 
ing for  this  continuation  of  taxes. 

Then  in  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  concerned  also  over  the  question 
whether  or  not  there  is  anything  at  the 
moment  within  our  economy  that  justi- 
fies a  reduction  in  taxes.  There  have 
been  those  who  would  lead  us  to  believe 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Congress  should 
have  reduced  taxes  in  order  to  provide 
an  impetus  to  the  economy,  to  get  it  out 
of  the  rut  it  was  m  and  to  so  back  up- 
hill. Mr  Chairman,  from  all  indications 
there  is  an  upward  curn  m  the  economy 
at  the  moment.     The  economy  is  going 


back  uphill.    It  may  not  be  going  uphill 
as    fast   as   we   would    like   it,   but.    Mr. 
Chairman,  as  our  economy  begins  to  go 
back  uphill  we  must  become  immediately 
aware  of  our  fiscal  responsibility ;  for  it 
is  very  easy,  as  you  begin  to  go  back  up- 
hill, to  take  actions  that  so  inflate  your 
economy  as  to  result  in  the  inflation  of 
your  prices  and  Immediately  precipitate 
a  decline  in  your  economy  just  about  the 
time  you  want  to  continue  to  go  forward 
Mr    Chairman,  let  me  say  this  to  my 
good  colleagues  on  my  side  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.    I  think  the  worst 
thing  Congress  can  do.  first  of  all,  is  not 
to  go  through   these  requests   that  are 
on   our   table,  sent  to   us  by    President 
Eisenhower,  supplemented  by  President 
Kennedy  in  some  cases,  with  the  great- 
est of  care,  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  somewhere  along  the  line  to  take  out 
some    deadwood    in    expenditures    that 
have  been  with  us  for  years,  if  we  are  to 
take  on  any  new  spending. 

Let  us  hold  the  level  of  spending  as 
much  as  we  can.  to  as  low  a  point  as 
possible.  Then  let  us  determine  after 
that  level  is  arrived  at  by  the  Congress 
to  see  that  we  are  not  going  to  make 
in  the  next  few  years  through  a  reck- 
less type  of  fiscal  policy  a  contribution 
to  the  inflation  of  prices  in  the  economy 
that  none  of  us  wants  to  condone  and 
none  of  us  wants  to  have  or  experience 
here  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  other  factors  that  went 
into  our  consideration.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  argument 
within  the  committee  about  these  items 
as  we  took  them  up  individually.  Let 
me  refer  to  them  Individually,  just  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

As  a  matter  of  description,  the  tax 
rates  involved  In  this  bill  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Korean  war  rates  In 
fact  the  name  is  quite  deceptive.  While 
these  rates  were  in  effect  during  the 
Korean  war.  there  were  other  higher 
excise  tax  rates  also  in  effect  as  well  sis 
higher  individual  Income  tax  rates,  along 
with  the  excess  profits  tax  on  corpora- 
tions. Following  the  Korean  war  in  1954 
we  did  make  substantial  rate  adjust- 
ments, some  of  which  were  automatic 
and  were  allowed  to  go  into  effect.  Since 
the  Korean  war,  as  is  well  known,  we 
have  been  committed  to  a  program  of 
defense  expenditures  considerably  higher 
than  we  have  known  in  any  peacetime 
period  in  our  past,  certainly  far  higher 
than  was  in  effect  during  the  period  be- 
tween World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  The  tax  rates  we  are  talking  about 
now  are  part  of  the  structure  that  we 
have  maintained  in  part  for  paying  for 
the  kind  of  defense  program  that  has 
been  continued  since  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  revenue  pro- 
ducer in  this  bill  is  the  difference  in  the 
normal  tax  on  corporations  which  under 
this  bill  remains  at  30  percent,  and  with- 
out this  bill  would  revert  to  25  percent. 
The  normal  tax  Is  paid  by  a  corporation 
on  every  dollar  of  its  earnings.  If  we 
brought  that  normal  tax  from  30 
to  25  percent,  in  a  full  year  there  is 
better  than  $2  billion  of  revenue  lost. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  nine 
excise  taxes  that  are  involved  in  this 
extension. 

There  is  the  excise  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  that  would  revert  from  $10.50 
to  $9  per  proof  gallon. 

There  would  be  a  decline  in  the  tax 
on  beer  pei   bai  rel  of  $1.  from  $9  to  $8. 
There  would  be  approximately  an  11- 
peicent  reduction  in  the  tax  on  wines. 

There  would  be  a  decline  in  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  of  1  cent  a  pack  from  8  to  7 
cents. 

There  would  be  a  drop  in  the  manu- 
facturer's ta::  on  automobile  passenger 
cars  from  10  percent  to  7  percent. 

There  would  also  be  a  drop  in  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories from  8  to  5  percent. 

There  would  be  the  elimination  of  the 
10  percent  tax  on  general  telephone 
service.  That  Is  what  we  have  referred 
to  as  local  telephone  service 

There  would  be  a  decline  in  the  trans- 
portation tax  on  persons  from  10  to  5 
percent. 

Those  things  altogether  add  up  to 
about  $3  7  billion  in  a  full  year.  They 
add  up  to  about  $2..'i  billion  in  revenue 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1962. 

The  committee  decided  that  it  would 
extend  all  these  taxes.  Although  all  of 
them  were  thoroughly  discussed,  there 
was  significant  argument  about  two  of 
them. 

One  was  the  tax  on  automobiles.  The 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Machro- 
wicz  and  Mr.  Knox  I  were  both  concerned 
about  that  tax.  The  committee  sp>ent 
considerable  time  on  the  other  of  the 
two.  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
the    transE>ortatlon   tax   on    persons. 

Neither  the  transportation-of-persoixs 
tax  nor  the  tax  on  telephone  service  is 
a  so-called  Korean  tax.  In  connection 
with  these  two  in  1959  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed two  amendments.  As  a  result  of 
those  two  amendments  the  taxes  would 
have  dropped  Then  on  both  of  these 
amendments,  when  the  matter  went  to 
conference  we  prevailed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  take  out  the  termination 
date  and  put  these  two  taxes  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Korean  taxes,  an 
extension  of  them  with  an  expiration 
date  1  year  hence.  It  was  so  worked 
out  that  the  transportation  tax  would 
drop  from  10  percent  to  5  percent.  The 
local  telephone  tax  would  drop  off  en- 
tirely, that  is.  the  10  percent  tax.  Con- 
tinuation of  these  two  rates  at  the  10 
percent  level  is  in  here. 

We  had  a  lot  of  di.scus&ion  about  the 
transportatlon-of-persons  tax.  I  guess 
most  of  the  concern  arose  t)ecause  of 
representations  to  the  committee  by 
certain  representatives  of  Government 
agencies — the  ICC  and  the  CAB  looking 
only  at  the  industries  affected  as  they  are 
supposed  to  do — and  by  witnesses  on  the 
outside  that  the  airline  industry  is  in 
bad  shape  financially  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  rid  the  trans- 
portation industry  of  these  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  more 
interested  than  I  am  in  getting  these 
taxes  off  as  soon  as  we  can. 

The  transportation  industry.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  what  I  consider  a  manner 


fully  appreciating  our  fiscal  problems 
has  approached  me  on  an  idea  which  did 
not  involve  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  tran.sportation  tax  on  persons.  I 
read  to  the  committee  in  executive  .ses- 
sion a  letter  that  had  been  presented  to 
me  by  the  heads  of  the  four  groups  in 
the  transportation  industry  wherein 
they  had  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
would  have  left  the  tax  on  the  airlines 
themselves  at  5  percent  along  with  im- 
posing a  1 -percent  tax  on  airfreight; 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  tax 
on  buses  and  railroads.  They  wanted 
us  to  accept  that,  in  lieu  of  the  Treas- 
ury recommendation  and  what  is  in  ex- 
isting law.  as  a  user  tax.  The  airline 
industjy  spokesmen  in  a  responsible 
manner  along  with  spokesmen  for  Gov- 
ernment and  otherwise  agree  there 
should  be  imposed  on  the  airlines  some 
type  of  a  user  tax  to  compensate  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  we  appropriate  each 
year  to  maintain  facilities  and  build  new 
ones  so  as  to  maintain  safety  in  the 
air.  I  think  the  amount  for  this  year 
Is  between  $500  million  and  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Until  we  can  resolve  the  question  of 
how  to  apply  a  fair  user  tax  to  this  air- 
line industry,  we  are  asking  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  go  along  and  not  terminate  this 
tax.  Give  us  a  chance  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  coordinated  studies  that  we  have 
directed  the  executive  branch  to  give 
us  in  the  hop>e  that  we  can  come  up 
with  .some  tyT>^  of  a  user  tax  that  the 
Industry  itself  will  consider  to  be  fair 
and  that  the  public  will  consider  to  be 
fair  to  help  meet  the  cast  of  services 
to  air  travel.  So,  therefore,  we  ask  you 
to  go  along  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

As  I  remember,  when  I  was  instructed 
to  Introduce  this  bill,  there  were  only 
three  votes  against  it.  There  were  only 
3  votes  against  it  out  of  25  In  the  com- 
mittee when  I  was  Instructed  by  the 
committee  to  introduce  it.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
a  material  division  although  the  three 
members  who  voted  against  it  are  very, 
very  fine  members  and  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight  in  the  committee.  But.  a  vote 
of  23  to  3  is  a  rather  sizable  majority,  I 
would  believe,  for  legislation.  I  trust  the 
House  will  accept  It  In  the  same  spirit 
that  the  committee  brings  it  to  you,  as 
something  we  do  not  like  to  have  to  do 
but  something  that  we  view  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  COHELAN  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  recall  In 
the  86th  Congress,  when  I  inquired  into 
this  matter,  he  indicated  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  study  of  this  whole  group 
of  taxes  based  on  the  idea  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  inherently  has  .some  weakne.ss  in 
It  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  of  taxation,  and  that  we  would 
be  hearing  from  the  comm.ittee  on 
alternative  proposals.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  able  to  bring  us  up 
to  date? 


Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  you  will  be  hearing 
from  the  committee. 

Wf  were  not  satisfied  with  the  rec- 
ommendations that  were  made  following 
consideration  of  this  user  charge  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  proposed  a  similar  tax. 
the  Kennedy  administration  propo.sed  It 
aLso  as  a  user  tax.  Objection  is  made 
within  the  industry  to  that  particular 
form  of  user  tax.  So  it  is  a  matter  that 
requires  a  great  deal  more  study  before 
we  can  find  a  .solution.  I  think  it  in- 
dispensable that  there  be  fiu-ther  study 
and  have  the  administration  report  back 
to  us,  say.  within  3  to  6  weeks  from 
our  discussions  in  committee  so  we  may 
possibly  incorporate  their  recommenda- 
tion in  the  tax  bill  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Then  we  can 
bring  more  mature  judgment  to  bear  in 
making  our  decision.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man Is  smarter  than  I.  The  gentleman 
may  have  a  solution  but  I  have  not  at  the 
moment.  We  have  not  yet  come  up  with 
the  proper  answer  to  this  user  tax 
problem. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield 

Mr.  PELLY  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  as  to  whether  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  where  there  have  been 
tax  reductions  it  has  proved  an  incentive 
and  has  actually  increased  revenue  in 
that  area  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
can  say  that  in  every  instance.  We  have 
taken  cognizance  of  certain  instances 
where  we  have  reduced  taxes  that  it 
caused  an  increase  of  economic  activity 
in  that  area.  This  may  be  true  of  every 
one  of  these  taxes.  My  friend  from 
Washington  will  agree  with  me.  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  puts  a  brake  on  the  economy  any 
more  than  excessively  high  tax  rates. 
That  is  true  throughout  all  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  52-p>ercent  normal  tax 
on  corporations,  taking  more  than  half 
their  profits,  is  entirely  too  high. 

Mr  MILLS  My  question  is  whether 
we  shall  do  this  thing  piecemeal  or  get 
together  a  program  that  will  develop 
some  degree  of  tax  equality.  Should 
we  not  do  it  in  one  operation  rather 
than  piecemeal  as  we  have  done  In  the 
past? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  ought  to 
be.  Many  feel  that  the  rate  of  52  per- 
cent Is  too  high,  that  it  should  be  some 
figure  less  than  that,  but  that  is  of  no 
more  concern  to  me.  I  must  say.  than 
are  certain  of  the  income  tax  rates  which 
I  think  are  also  excessively  burdensome 
and  I  think  may  well  be  inflicting  some 
injustice  on  some  of  out  people.  So  I 
say  we  will  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  number  of  matters  including  tax- 
ation on  the  individual. 

Mr.    PELLY      But.    Mr.    Chairman     I 

think  the  extra  5  percent  that  was  added 

onto  corporations  was  a  piecemeal  tax. 

Mr.    MILLS.     Oh.    we    did    that    for 

revenue  purposes,  and  we  are  still  doing 
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it  for  revenue  purposes  and  only  for  rev- 
enue purposes  just  as  is  U-ue  in  many 
other  areas. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ihe  pentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  MnJ»S.     I  yield 


chairman  of  the  committee      They  are  have  that  information  if  we  were  going 

the  corporate  normal  tax  rale  and  cer-  to  act  intelligently  on  the  programs  as 

uiin  exci.'^  tax  rat^^.s  they  come  before  us  each  day  during  this 

The  revenue  involved  m  tiii.s  legi-sla-  session  of  the  Congress 

tion  for  fiscal  year  1962  is  about  $2  5  bil-  It  also  seemed  to  me,  Mr    Chairman. 

lion,  and  for  fiscal  1963  the  effect  of  this  that  the  American  people  were  entitled 

Mr  MONAGAN '"Although,  like  r.^.any     legislation  is  a  revenue  Increase  of  ap-  to  that  information.    They  are  entitled 

Members    I  mi^ht  be  constrained  to  go      proximately  $13  billion.    The  full  efftK;t.  to  know  where  we  are  going,  where  we 

■ilon^  with  this  proposal  as   I  did  last     including   the  deferment  of   floor  stock  are  headed.     But,  it  was  to  my  amaze- 

vear^on  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary,     refunds  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  ment  that  I  learned  that  the  administra- 

i  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it     ab.sence    of    this    legislation,    is    in    the  tion  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 

is  not  his  feeling  that  these  taxes  are     neighborhood  of  $3,800  million.    That  is  made  no  such  projection.    They  appar- 

the  type  of  taxes'which  should  be  piven     the  amount  of  money  involved  in  this  cntly  have  been  sending  legislation  up 

attention  first  v. hen  the  t:me  comes  to     particular  bill  as  it  comes  to  you  from  here  without  any  concern  for  what  it  Is 

make  a  reduction''                                             t^^  committee.  going  to  cost  and  what  tax  burden  it  is 

Mr    MILLS     I  am  not  certain  that         This  legislation  would  have  been  nee-  going  to  place  on  our  economy  and  on 

the  taxes  that  are  mvolved  in  what  we     essary.  quite  frankly,  under  the  budget  our  taxpayers  in  1963.   1964.  and  1965. 

now  call  the  Korean  taxes  are  entitled     that  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  They  said.  "Well,  we  are  in  the  process 

to   preferential   treatment   over   certain     January     16,    this    year,    by    President  of  making  those  projections  now."    How. 

other  taxes  we  have                                         Eisenhower.    That  budget  called  for  an  i  ask  you.  can  any  responsible  person 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Have  these  not  been     expenditure  level  of  approximately  $80.9  advocate  new  programs  for  this  Govern- 

put  in  on  an  emergency  basis?                       billion    and    an    anticipated    sui-plus   in  ment     without     knowing     where      the 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  suppose  any  recent  tax     1962  of   $15  billion  on  the  assumption  proposals  are  going  to  take  us  and  what 

was  put  in  on  an  emergency  basis;  and  it     that  the  taxes  presently  under  consider-  our  situation  is  going  to  be  in  the  future? 

does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference,     ation  would  be  continued  at  their  exist-  We  have  got  to  know  where  we  are  going 

they  all  start  as  temporary  matters  but     tng  rate  level.  if  we  would  stay  out  of  even  greater  fiscal 

become  permanent  taxes.     I  cannot  say         Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  tax  rate  exten-  trouble. 

that  these  so-called  Korean  taxes  should     sion  was  necessary  under  the  Eisenhower  we  have  heard  talk,  and  we  know  it  is 

be  the  first  to  be  reduced:  there  may  be     budget,  it  is  certainly  even  more  neces-  true,  that  this  international  threat  and 

some  other  rates  not  involved  in  this  bill     sary  under  our  present  budgetary  situ-  ^hc  cold  war  is  not  a  matter  of  momcn- 

that  would  provide  greater  relief  or  are     ation   because   approximately  4  months  t^^y  concern:  that  it  is  going  to  be  with 

more  in  need  of  revision.    It  is  a  matter     after  the  advent  of  the  new  administra-  ^g  for  some  considerable  period  of  time. 

in  which  the  committee  is  always  inter-     tion  we  find  that  the  administration  has  ^^  know  it  and  we  have  been  told  it. 

ested  and  we  have  a  study  underway  to     decided  that  approximately  $81  billion  is  wp  have  been  told  it  by  the  President 

look  into  It.                                                       not  sufficient  by   way  of   expenditures.  him.self  as  recently  as  just  a  few  days 

Mr.    MONAGAN.     The    committee    is     They  have  proposed  additional  spending  ^go.     If  we  are  going  to  gird  ourselves 

presently  making  a  study  of  these  ques-     amounting  to  an  increase  of  over  $6 12  properly  for  the  long  range,  how  can  we 

lion-s                                                                      billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  act   here   today    on   spending    bills   and 

Mr.  MILLS      The  committee  presently     fiscal  year  1962.    As  far  as  the  fiscal  year  other  bills  with  only  a  narrow  vision  of 

is  engaged  m  the  consideration  of  a  tax     we  are  basically  concerned  with  in  this  ^ow  it  is  going  to  affect  us  this  year  or 

program  .submitted  to  us  by  the  Presi-     bill,  the  increase  amounted  to  about  $4.2  ^lext  year?     We  better  see  how  some  of 

dent,  and  we  are  concluding  tomorrow     billion.  these  things  are  going  to  affect  us  in  the 

5  weeks  of  hearings.                                               It  is  significant  to  note  that  only   a  years  to  come  and  the  future  burdens 

Mr.     MONAGAN.     I     appreciate    the     small   part  of   the   additional  spending  that  they  are  going  to  place  on  u.s. 

gentleman  s  remarks  about  the  spending     advocated  under  the  Kennedy  adminis-  ^^  j  g^y    j  ^^s  amazed   to  find   out 

aspect  because  it  is  at  the  point  where     tration  is  for  defen.se.     It  is  also  signifl-  ^^^t  no  projection  has  been  made  and 

the  taxes  have  to  be  raised,  and  we  ap-     cant  to  note  this  increased  spending  is  they  are  just  in  the  process  of  doing  it 

predate  there  will  have  to  be  some  dis-     just  the  beginning,  because  the  increases  j^^^.     prankly  I  derive  small  rea.ssurance 

crimination  about  certain  proposals  that     are  for  programs  that  call  for  recurring  j^.^^^   the    fact    that    they    are   now,   at 

come  alone.                                                       expenditures,  usually  at  increasing  levels  j^^^^t  getting  underway  with  the  process 

Mr  ^^LLS     Certainly.    We  have  to  or     over  the  years  to  come.  ^j  projection  and  finding  out  what  some 

we  will   get  ourselves  definitely  into   a        In  the  session  of  the  Committee  on  ^f  these  things  are  going  to  cost  in  the 

continual  deficit  spendin:^  position.            Ways  and  Means  where  we  considered  vears  ahead      But    in  the  face  of  our 

Mr,     BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr.     the  reporting  of  this  legislation,  I  en-  budgetary   expectation  and  our  spend- 

Chairman.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes.          deavored  to  learn  from  the  administra-  j^^g   commitments   and   plans,   there   is 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  fa-     tion   spokesmen   what   the   expenditure  jjttie  doubt  that  we  must  have  this  tax 

vorable   consideration  of   the   bill  H.R.     projections    for    these    programs    were  ^g^^^    extension    basically    in    the    form 

7446,    the   Tax   Rate  Extension  Act   of     going  to  be  for  fiscal  1963,  for  instance,  proposed   in   the  legislation  before   the 

1961.                                                                     or  1964  or  1965.     In  other  words.  I  in-  House 

Durmg   the  course   of  my  remarks  it     quired  of  the  representatives  from   the  However    Mr   Chairman    while  I  sup- 
will  be  my  purpose  to  speak  fundamen-     Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  agency  that       ^^^  ^^^^  legislation    I  also  support  an 

tally  in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of     is  supposed   to   be  primarily  concerned  amendment    which    was   offered    in   the 
extending  these  taxes  which  will  expire     with    sound    fiscal    management,    and     committee  during  the  consideration  of 


on  Jione  30;  and,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to     serves  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Presi- 


the  bill.     That  amendment  would  have 


speak  m  favor  of  a  motion  to  recommit  dent   as   to  what  our   fiscal  posture   is,  .g^ealed  the   10  percent  Federal  excise 

with  instructions  that  will  be  offered  at  where  we  are  going  and  what  do  we  have  .^  applicable  to  the  transporUtion  of 

the   appropriate    time   by   an   able   and  in  the  Nations  future  according  to  the  Arsons 

esteemed  minority  member  of  the  Com-  costs  of  these  new  and  expanded  spend-  ^tj^  _  present  law  the  10-percent  rate 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle-  ing  programs  that  the  administration  Scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  5  percent 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger  1.  was  advocating  the  Congress  enact.  I  » %tivg  this  July  1  The  bill  as  re- 
Today  we  are  engaged  in  our  annual  asked  for  these  projections  so  that  the  ^^.  ^^  committee  would  continue 
exercise  of  voting  to  extend  certain  tax  committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  |r  -q  percent  rate  until  July  1  1962 
rates  that  are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  or  American  people  would  know  where  we  iL  amendment  which  I  supported 
terminated  on  July  1.  were  going,  not  only  this  year  or  next  ,.or^oi<>H  tv.A  t^r  pffertive 
As  was  pointed  out  by  the  committee  year  but  in  1964.  1965.  and  1966,  Such  would  have  /,^f  f  ^^^^  .^^^,f/l/Jj!;j^'^ 
chairman,  I  think  this  demonstrates  considerations  are  vital  because  when  we  this  coming  July  1  and  it  Is  that  amend- 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  temporary  stait  these  programs  today  we  can  be  ment  that  wnll  be  the  bas  s  of  a  motion 
tax  or  a  temporary  increase  in  taxes,  sure  they  are  going  to  be  going  proposi-  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
The  taxes  involved  have  been  enumer-  tions  at  that  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  My  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  trans- 
ated  and  described  by  the  distinguished  as  Members  of  the  Congress  we  had  to  portation  tax  was  predicated  not  on  an 
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effort  to  provide  tax  reduction  as  such 
but  was  instead  predicated  on  my  recog- 
nition of  the  serious  plight  of  our  tran.'-- 
portation  industry  and  the  urgent  need 
for  remedial  action  My  support  of  this 
amendment  was  ba.sed  on  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  the  spoke.smen  of  tliose  execu- 
tive agencies  most  directly  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  our  transportation  industry 
For  a  brief  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  I  refer  you 
to  the  minority  views  contained  in  the 
committee  reixjrt  which  accompany  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  On  page  14  of 
these  minority  views  the  Chaiiman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
quoted.  This  is  the  Chairman  of  the  in- 
dependent, bipartisan  agency,  estab- 
lished to  look  after  the  welfare  of  and 
to  maintain  a  prot>er  transportation  sys- 
tem basically,  as  it  relates  to  the  rail- 
roads in  this  instance  and  bus  trans- 
portation.    Here  is  what  he  said: 

We  believe  that  the  loss  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  the  repeal  of  this  tax — 

That  is  the  10-percent  passenger 
transportation  tax — 

would  be  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
additional  income  tax  receipts  resulting  from 
increased  public  use  of  common  carriers  and 
the  public  interest  In  strengthening  and 
preserving  a  transportation  sjrstem  capable  of 
meeting  adequately  our  country's  need  for 
service  both  in  peacetime  and  during  emer- 
gencies in  conformity  with  the  national 
transportation  policy,  as  declared  by  the 
Congress      •    •    • 

The  Commission  strongly  urges  that  your 
committee  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  repeal  in  its  entirety  of  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers 

That  is  the  Interstate  Commeice  Com- 
mission speaking.  Then  on  page  15  of 
the  minority  views  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board — the  Board  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over 
the  airlines  transportation  system  of  this 
country — says  this: 

In  view  of  the  substantial  financial  prob- 
lems facing  the  airline  industry  today,  it  is 
clear  that  the  industry  is  not  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  tax  increase  at  this  time  •  •  • 
It  is  the  Board's  view  that  the  contlnualon  of 
the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  passenger  trans- 
porUtion will  aggravate  the  critical  financial 
situation  facing  the  airline  Industry  today 

Let  me  repeat,  this  is  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  with  respect  to  the  tax 
that  we  shall  propose  to  be  repealed,  and 
its  Chairman  said: 

It  Is  the  Board  s  view  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger transportation  will  aggravate  the 
critical  financial  situation  facing  the  airline 
industry  today. 

These  two  witnesses  made  it  clear  that 
our  tran.spoi  tation  industry  needs  help 
now  and  tiiey  both  indicated  that  repeal 
of  the  10-percent  transportation  tax 
would  be  the  right  kind  of  help. 

Nobody  is  going  to  suggest,  and  I  do 
not,  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  is  going 
to  solve  all  of  tht  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  buses,  or  the  airlines.  It  is 
not.     But  at  least  we  can  take  that  im- 


portant step  now     It  is  certain  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  valid  question 
can  be  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
fiscally  resjwnsiblp  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment revenue  to  a  significant  extent  by 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  at  a  time  when  our 
fiscal  direction  seems  to  be  foi-  deficit 
financing  in  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year 
I  am  sure  that  that  is  the  question  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  are  going  to 
ask,  "How  can  you  do  this  and  be  fiscally 
responsible?" 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  tax  adjustment  has 
been  advocated  and  in  fact  has  been  in 
effect  in  the  face  of  a  budgetary  deficit 
where  the  tax  adjustment  was  designed 
to  help  a  distressed  industry.  I  refer  to 
some  specific  instances  which  are  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  Members  here 
where  the  Congress  reduced.  rer>ealed  or 
restricted  taxes  where  an  industry  had  a 
special  tax  on  it.  and  that  industiy  was 
in  trouble:  and  we  acted  therefore  to  re- 
move the  burden.  Instances  of  such  ac- 
tion are  the  cabaret  tax,  the  tax  on  the 
employment  of  entertainers;  the  motor- 
cycle excise  tax,  the  tax  on  the  motion 
picture  industry,  and  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  property,  which  the  Con- 
gress repealed. 

The  Congress  has  acted,  and  I  think 
acted  properly,  in  the  past  to  adjust  the 
aforementioned  taxes  because  it  found 
merit  in  the  adjustments  after  consid- 
eration of  all  the  relevant  factors.  A 
consideration  of  the  relevant  actors 
concerning  the  transpoitatlon  tax  and 
the  industry  on  which  it  is  impo.sed 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Congi-ess  should 
act  to  repeal  the  tax  even  though  it  re- 
duces revenue. 

A  second  factor  that  tends  to  justify 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  in  the  face  of  a 
budgetary  deficit  is  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  exci.se  tax  repeal  will  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  income  tax  receipts  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  elimination  of  a  deductible 
expense  item  insofar  as  business  travel 
is  involved,  as  well  as  improved  earnings 
position  of  the  earners  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  pyramiding  of  the  tax. 

The  Congress  has  recently  voted  $451 
million,  including  $300  million  in  back- 
door spending  for  depressed  area  relief. 
What  we  are  proposing  in  the  repeal  of 
the  transportation  tax  is  considerably 
less  expensive  reUef  for  a  distressed  :n- 
dustry.  and  the  form  of  relief  we  propose 
is  not  Government  subsidy,  but  instead 
reduced  cost  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  tax  reduction 

Talking  about  back-door  spending,  it 
is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress is  presently  considering  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  housing  bill  that  may 
involve  as  much  as  $8.8  billion  in  back- 
door spending  and  there  are  numerou.'; 
other  spending  proposals  that  will  add 
billions  to  the  tax  burden  imposed  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  am  becoming  very  alarmed,  Mr 
Chairman,  of  the  giowth  of  the  idea  that 
the  only  way  we  can  meet  the  problems 
and  burdens  of  our  people  is  by  Federal 
handouts  and  si>ending  of  Fedeial  dol- 
lars and  that  we  have  to  ignore  the  u.se 
of  giving    some   tax  relief    where  it  is 


needed  to  solve  some  problems  Why  do 
we  have  to  consider  that  it  is  wrong  or 
immoral  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
giving  relief  from  a  burdensome  tax  to 
an  industry  that  is  depressed^  Why  do 
we  have  to  say  to  one.  -You  cannot  do  it 
in  the  form  of  tax  relief  '"  But  if  we  came 
up  here  with  a  bill  to  subsidize  them,  to 
hand  out  money,  then  we  would  probably 
have  all  kinds  of  support  from  the  other 
.side  of  the  ai.sle?  I  say  this  proposal  to 
repeal  the  transportation  tax  should 
stand  on  its  merits,  as  any  spending  pro- 
gram should  stand  on  its  merits,  or  any 
tax  program  ,should  stand  on  its  merits 

I  believe  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  to  spend  less  and  not 
more  .so  that  we  can  tax  less  and  not 
more.  But.  regardle.ss  of  what  the  Con- 
gress may  do  with  regard  to  increased 
spending,  I  think  our  top  priority  is  for 
maintenance  of  a  strong  transportation 
system  for  militai-y  security  and  eco- 
nomic progress  We  must  have  a  sound 
transportation  system  not  only  for  our 
economic  welfare  but  also  for  our  mili- 
tai-y  strength  and  security 

Let  us  rememljer  that  the  two  agencies 
of  Government  responsible  for  main- 
taining a  sound  transportation  s;v-stcm 
•say  that  this  transportation  tax  should 
be  repealed.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  vote  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  persons 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  consumed  19  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
i  Mr.  HerloncI. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  no  Memoer  of  this 
House  who  has  greater  concern  than  I 
have  for  tax  reform  and  for  tax  rate 
reduction.  This  matter  is  not  academic 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  because  I  have 
introduced  bills  on  the  subject,  and  I 
have  actively  worked  for  the  passage  of 
those  bills  for  the  past  several  yeai-s. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
also  confident  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  more  concerned  than 
I  am  of  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible course.  I  have,  on  many  occasions 
expressed  my  opposition  to  continued 
inflation-producing  deficit  spendmu  and 
in  behalf  of  a  balanced  budget 

At  times  we  all  find  oursehes  m  a  sit- 
uation which  seemingly  involves  a  choice 
between  two  courses  of  action,  each  of 
which  IS  in  itself  desirable,  but  which 
seem  inconsistent  with  each  other 
However,  in  supp>orting  the  committee 
bill,  and  in  opposing  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  I  understand  will  be  of- 
fered, I  do  not  believe  I  am  being  incon- 
sistent with  these  two  objectives  which  I 
have  heretofore  ,<:upported  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  House 

The  committee  bill,  to  me,  is  the  more 
fiscally  responsible  course  to  take.  By 
taking  this  position  I  am  not  implying 
that  those  who  disagree  with  me  are  not 
fiscally  responsible.  We  just  do  not  hap- 
pen to  see  this  particular  issue  the  same 
way.  I  do  think  there  are  degrees  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  I  believe  the 
position   taken   by   the  majonty   of  the 
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committee,  in  which  I  join,  m  urging  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  noiTnal  cor- 
porate tax  rate  and  the  existing  excise 
tax  rates  is  the  more  responsible  course 
of  action  to  take  today,  under  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  situation. 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  m  the  motion  to  recommit. 
as  has  ah-eady  been  indicated,  m  a  full 
year  of  operation  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  around  S300  million  in  rev- 
enue. I  do  not  believe,  under  the  cur- 
rent budget  situation  and  with  the 
limited  information  as  to  its  impact 
which  we  now  have,  that  the  Govern- 
ment 13  m  a  position  to  single  out  this 
orie  particular  tax,  as  onerous  as  it  is, 
and  say  that  its  repeal  is  of  overriding 
iniportaiice  to  the  extent  of  adding  an 
additional  S300  million  today  to  the 
deficit  side  of  the  ledger. 

As  I  have  indicated,  my  interest  in 
these  matcers  has  not  been  academic; 
it  has  been  veiT  leal.  For  example,  in 
the  last  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  6366, 
tc  repeal  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons.  In  this  very  Congress  I  have 
bills  pendm?  on  the  subject  of  excise 
taxes,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

As  strong  as  is  my  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  repeal  of  what  I  regard  and 
what  others  regard  as  an  admittedly 
onerous  tax  on  the  travel  of  individuals, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  a  move 
to  repeal  this  tax  at  a  time  when  the 
admmi.^tration  advises  us.  and  when  our 
own  staff  of  experts  and  our  own  best 
information  indicate  that  a  revenue  loss 
of  S300  million  would  be  incurred  m  the 
face  of  an  admittedly  precarious  budg- 
etary situation,  without  more  informa- 
tion as  to  its  economic  impact  than  we 
now  have  at  our  disposal. 

T  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  this  tax  as  soon  as  we 
can  possibly  and  soundly  do  so.  Good- 
ness knows,  being  from  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  deter- 
ring effect  this  tax  has  on  the  travel  of 
persons,  whose  visits  to  our  great  State 
are  so  appreciated  and  are  so  important 
to  our  economy.  Unfortunately,  today 
we  cannot,  in  a  responsible  manner,  act 
t<3  repeal  this  tax,  in  my  judgm.ent,  I, 
therefore,  albeit  reluctantly,  must  op- 
pose the  move  to  repeal  this  tax  at  this 
particular  time.  In  taking  this  po.^^i- 
tion  today,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
course  being  recomm^^nded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  by  no  mean.s 
precludes  action  sometime  in  the  near 
future  to  accomplish  a  modification  of 
this  tax.  The  committee  report  makes 
it  clear  that  the  committee  wants  full  in- 
form.ation  on  the  impact  of  this  tax  on 
the  various  segments  of  the  transporta- 
tion industiT.  and  we  expect  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  this  report  speedily 
and  without  delay. 

Our  committee  is  going  into  executive 
session  next  Monday  on  the  President's 
tax  recommendations,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  committee  expects 
the  report  of  the  executive  branch  on 
this  subject  to  be  submitted  during  the 
present  session  and  possibly  before  our 
executive  sessions  on   the   tax  program 


are  concluded  so  that  we  may  agam  re- 
view the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
study  which  we  have  directed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  reduce  this  tax  today 
and  incur  this  revenue  loss,  it  will  deter 
spendmg    at    the    Federal    level.      If    I 
thought  that  it  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  spend.ng  I  would  join   those 
who  want  to  take  this  tax  off  today.    But 
It  will  not.    I  have  never  seen  much  con- 
cern evidenced  by  so-called  spenders  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  was  money  in 
the  Treasury  to  cover  the  spending.    So, 
as  a  practical  matter,  all  the  elimination 
of  this  tax  today  will  do  will  be  to  widen 
the   breach   in   an   already    unbalanced 
budget,  and  the  obvious  result  can  only 
be  more  deficit  spending  and  more  in- 
flation.   To  be  a  party  to  further  infla- 
tion would  be  a  greater  dissei-vice  to  the 
people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  than 
to  fail  to  remove  this  onerous  tax. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield, 
Mr,  MACHR(DWICZ.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  motion  whxh  I  understand  will  be 
offered,  and  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  motion  is  very  dis- 
criminatory in  that  it  retains  the  tax 
on  automobiles,  yet  the  automobile  in- 
dustry today  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed industries  in  the  country.  The 
motion  would  completely  repeal  the  tax 
on  one  item  but  leave  all  the  others  un- 
touched. In  that  respect  alone  the  mo- 
tion is  very  discriminatory. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks  that  to  single  out  this  one  par- 
ticular tax  would  be  discriminatory. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  And  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  saying  that  this 
entire  question  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
studied  and  that  there  should  be  no 
piecemeal  repeal  at  this  time  but  that 
the  entire  matter  should  be  brought  to 
the  House  at  the  time  when  the  commit- 
tee is  in  a  position  to  make  some  more 
sound  recommendations  than  now. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
ICC  has.  at  least  on  two  occasions  in  the 
past  few  years,  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  these  taxes,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  persons,  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation then  that  it  makes  today? 
Mr.  HERLONG.  That  is  perfectly 
true. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  situation  of  the  airline 
industry  and  the  situation  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  as  a  whole  is  mate- 
rially different  today  from  what  it  was 
last  year  when  we  extended  this  tax? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Last  year  we  were  told 
that  it  would  be  evidence  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiUty  by  those  who  spoke  in  be- 
half of  this  extension.    Lf  we  extend  the 


tax,  does  the  gentleman  feel  that  there 
is  any  evidence  that  one  can  be  tmmind- 
ful  of  the  fiscal  situation  today  when  he 
was  mindful  of  it  last  year? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  more  mindful  of  the 
fiscal  situation  today  than  I  have  ever 
been.  I  think  our  situation  is  more  pre- 
carious than  at  any  time,  in  my  opinion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  said  if  he  thought  taking  off 
the  tax  would  result  in  less  spending  he 
would  be  for  it? 

Mr.  HERLONG  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
that  not  lead  to  the  conclusion,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  you  cannot  stop 
the  administration's  spending  program? 
Mr  HERLONG.  All  I  have  to  say  in 
that  regard  is  they  are  not  going  to 
spend  it  with  my  vote.  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  hold  it  down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  realize 
that,  but  that  does  not  answer  the  real 
question  as  to  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
they  are  going  to  stop. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Of  course,  my  opin- 
ion Is  that  of  one  man.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  stop  spending,  unneces- 
sary spending.  I  do  not  mean  all  spend- 
ing, and,  of  course,  the  gentleman  does 
not  either. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  may 
say  that  I  hope  the  administration  will 
listen  to  the  gentleman's  counsel. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman 
stated  he  Is  not  In  favor  of  the  recom- 
mittal motion  because  It  would  lose  reve- 
nue at  a  time  when  we  needed  it.  Why 
is  it  that  the  gentleman  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  reduces  corporate  taxes  and 
reduces  Individual  income  taxes?  That 
will  lose  revenue  too,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  gl«d  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that  question.  I  Intro- 
duced that  bill  which  provides  a  gradual 
decrease  of  1  percent  a  year  in  the  cor- 
porate rate  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  create  an  expaiLslon  in  our  econ- 
omy In  this  country.  I  have  stated  in 
every  remark  I  have  made  about  that 
bill  it  would  not  work  unless  we  held 
Federal  spending  down  to  the  present 
level.  I  am  afraid  from  what  has  been 
happening  here  that  we  are  not  going 
to  hold  Federal  spending  down  to  the 
present  level. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget  next 
year  or  the  year  after. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  not  verify  the  fact  that  w  hen 
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the  cabaret  tax  was  cut  from  20  to  10 
percent  there  wa:;  a  general  encourage- 
ment of  business;  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, the  culinary  workers  and  musicians, 
and  so  forth,  were  increased  so  that  ac- 
tually the  revenue  to  the  Treasury  was 
as  much  as  it  was  before  the  tax  reduc- 
tion went  into  ef[e<t. 

Mr,  HERLONG  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  supported  that  reduction. 
I  thought  that  would  happen,  and  It  did 
help.  I  do  not  think  it  can  happen  In 
every  case.  If  I  thought  I  could  get 
back  $300  million  m  additional  revenue 
by  cutting  this  tax.  of  course,  that  would 
be  the  wise  thing  to  do.  But  I  do  not 
see  that  at  this  time.  That  is  my  as- 
sumption, 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  believe  that  would  be 
the  result  if  his  own  bill  were  passed 
and  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  This  is  five  times 
that  reduction. 

Mr.  PEaXY.  I  think  it  would  encour- 
age It  five  times 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  Is  right  In  the  long  run,  but 
I  cannot  agree  witn  him  as  to  its  hap- 
pening at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Younger). 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
taking  this  time  merely  to  say  why  I 
shall  vote  for  the  recommittal  motion. 
The  question  has  b'?en  asked  as  to  what 
impact  this  legislation  has  on  industry. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  what  the  impact 
Is  going  to  be  is  to  cut  out  this  transpor- 
tation tax  on  persons,  and  we  can  find 
out.  We  have  been  studying  and  listen- 
ing to  the  experts  for  years  without 
results. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  some  figures  about 
the  airlines.  Last  year  the  trunk  air- 
lines did  a  business  of  $2  billion  and  on 
that  business  they  made  a  net  profit  of 
a  little  more  than  $]  million.  They  sold 
56  million  tickets.  The  combined  profit 
of  all  of  the  trunk  airlines  equalled  2 
cents  on  each  ticket  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  in  transportation  tax 
from  the  airlines,  gas  tax,  corporate  tax, 
and  so  forth  the  equivalent  of  $4  per 
ticket:  $4  per  ticket  when  that  industry 
only  made  2  cents  on  each  ticket. 

Now,  we  have  come  to  a  point,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  where  you  have  a 
typical  example  of  tlie  power  of  taxation 
to  destroy,  and  If  we  continue  in  this 
field,  you  are  going  to  destroy  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  In  my  opinion.  That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  recom- 
mittal motion.  I  think  we  ought  to  test 
out  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of  this 
tax  will  reduce  the  total  income  or 
whether  we  will  ha\e  the  same  income 
or  more  income  fiom  other  sources. 
The  best  way  to  test  it  out  Is  to  take 
some  action,  not  continue  a  study  over 
a  period  of  years  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which,  to  date,  has  rendered 
no  report. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  the  statement  of 
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the  President  that  we  should  not  look 
to  the  Government  for  everything;  that 
It  was  not  what  the  Government  could 
do  for  us  but  what  we  could  do  for  the 
Government.  The  airhnes  to  whxh  you 
refer  contributed  how  much?  What  was 
the  amount,  $5  a  ticket? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Four  dollars  collect- 
ed by  the  Government  for  every  ticket 
sold. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
kept  2  cents  for  themselves? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
that  branch  of  private  endeavor  has  done 
a  very  good  job  for  the  Government, 
would  you  not  say? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Yes,  they  have. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     You 
would  not  criticize  them  for  that,  would 
you? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  I  would  not 
criticize  them  for  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ques- 
tion of  further  study  and  so  forth  has 
been  brought  up.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  agency  of  Government  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  railroads,  the  bus  lines,  and  gen- 
eral transportation  is  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  We  have  an- 
other agency  of  Government,  the  CAB. 
whose  responsibility  it  Ls  to  study  and 
see  what  the  situation  is  and  keep  on 
top  of  the  problem  as  far  as  the  air- 
lines are  concerned.  I  am  com?ct  in 
that,  am  I  not? 
Mr,  YOUNGER.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  both  of  these  agen- 
cies have  been  studying  the  problem  that 
lies  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  they 
have  come  up  with  a  recommendation, 
and  their  recommendation  is  that  the 
10  percent  tax  that  we  are  talking  about 
today  be  repealed.  So  I  do  not  know 
what  more  studying  we  need. 

Mr,  YOUNGER.  That  Is  correct. 
These  agencies  that  you  mentioned  come 
under  our  Committee  on  Interstate?  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  has  legislative 
jurisdiction.  The  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  before 
our  committee  yesterday  and  I  asked  him 
specifically  about  this  matter,  and  he 
again  verified  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s  that  this 
transportation  tax  should  be  repealed. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record! 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     CHURCH.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
very  much  wish  that  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  recommit  could  have  included 
a  long-needed  provision  to  eliminate  the 
tax  still  existing  on  telephone  service. 
There  is  practically  no  tax.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  more  cruelly  bites  into  the 
family  income,  even  among  those  of  so- 
called  low  incomes.     Nor  can  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  whom  the  telephone  has 
become  not  a  luxury  nor  a  crutch,  but 


an  mtimate  tool  of  daily  hfe.  under- 
stand why  this  particular  form  of  fam- 
ily and  occupational  service  ha^  been 
singled   out  for  perpetuation. 

In  fact.  I  would  add  that  the  appar- 
ently continual  perpetuation  of  all  of 
these  'wartime.'  emergency"  excise 
taxes  is  inequitable  and  an  unjustifiable 
substitute  for  the  complete,  long  over- 
due revision  of  our  tax  system  It  is 
also — and  this  concerns  me  even  more— 
an  equally  unjust  substitute  for  the 
adoption  of  the  stringent  government 
economy  that  our  national  situation 
demands. 

Merely  to  continue  present  taxes  is 
to  evade,  not  accept,  fiscal  responsibility. 
Fiscal  responsibility  demands  immedi- 
ate elimination  of  the  reckless  spend- 
ing that  so  threatens  the  well-being  of 
this  country.  Indeed,  the  best  step  to- 
ward lower  taxes  is  to  cut  spending. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,   [Mr.  Algek]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  cast  in  the  role  of  sort  of  en- 
livening things  a  little  bit  here.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  this  sub- 
ject for  several  minutes  before  yielding, 
but  I  certainly  invite  questions  on  any- 
thing that  I  say. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  as  I  spend  time 
in  Congress,  how  surprising  in  some 
ways  it  is  that  I  can  admire  and  respect 
men  with  whom  I  differ  so  very  much, 
and  that  would  include  my  chairman 
today,  and  that  would  include  some 
members  on  my  side.  So  I  hope  that 
what  I  say  will  in  good  conscience  be 
received  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  reach  an 
entirely  different  conclusion,  using  some 
of  the  same  arguments  of  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  on  the 
floor,  because  I  am  going  to  take  a  po- 
sition going  even  beyond  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  I  am  happy  to  present 
to  the  House  today,  by  saying  that  I  am 
going  to  oppose  this  whole  package.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  make  any  sense  out  of 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  what  is  best.  Is  it  best  for  us  to 
keep  strangUng  our  business  with  tax- 
ation, or  is  it  better,  perhaps,  to  relieve 
them  so  that  we  do  not  bankrupt  them, 
at  which  time  they  would  be  paying  no 
tax  at  all  and,  by  relieving  them, 
obtain  a  greater  tax  revenue?  Our 
whole  history  proves  this  course  to  be 
true,  but  we  are  afraid,  those  of  little 
courage,  to  test  it  out.  It  has  been 
proven  twice  before  at  least,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  tax  cuts  result  in  in- 
creased tax  revenue. 

In  any  event,  the  statement  that  I 
make  today  I  base  on  the  statment  that 
I  made  last  year,  when  I  took  a  con- 
trary position.  Today  for  the  first  time 
in  7  years  I  announce  I  am  not  picking 
up  the  tab  any  further  for  the  big 
spenders,  wherever  they  may  be,  or  who- 
ever they  may  be  politically.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
xvould  exercise  the  fiscal  self -discipline 
that  the  gentleman  from  W^isconsin  ha^ 
pointed  out  to  us  that  we  lack.     I  had 
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hoped  that  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  not  have  to  continue  to 
try  to  raise  the  money  to  cover  the 
amounts  asked  of  us  by  the  big  spenders, 
But  since  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  not,  then  I  think  we  must  take 
action.  What  I  say  today  is  certainly 
m  t,'ood  conscience  and  with  conviction 

I  am  totally  convinced  that  I  am  right 
ana  the  men  who  take  a  contrary  posi- 
tion I  feel  are  terribly,  terribly  wrong 
I  cannot  say  it  more  po.-^itively 

liast  year  I  said  this; 

I  intend  to  vote  for  taxes  as  long  as  the 
bills  are  high  because  I  intend  to  be  re- 
sponsible.    Deficit  financing  is  Irresponsible 

Gentlemen,  I  restate  that,  but  I  am 
going  to  redefine  ■■responsible."  I  refuse 
to  admit  that  this  Congress  today  is  be- 
ing fiscally  responsible  because  we  are 
not  being  responsible  in  our  spending 
I  hold  that  two  wrongs  ^ill  not  make  a 
right.  I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  spending  money,  that 
is  true.  But  if  it  is  true  that  we  have 
got  to  raise  this  money  m  orde:  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  to  be  responsible,  then 
I  merely  tell  you  that  these  taxes  will 
not  make  both  ends  meet  We  are 
spending  money  hand  over  fist  What 
else  are  we  going  to  do,  then''  Are  you 
going  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg''  Are  you  going  to  be  "re- 
sponsible by  unposmg  heavy  taxes  on 
business  so  that  they  will  go  bankrupt 
and  then  cannot  pay  anv  taxes' 

The  Members  do  not  liave  the  hearings 
before  them,  because  these  are  part  of 
the  full  tax  hearings,  the  larger  tax 
hearings.  You  should  know  that  we  have 
had  industry  after  industry  come  before 
our  committee  to  say.  "We  are  suffering, 
we  have  got  to  have  help;  our  taxes  are 
too  heavy 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  indus- 
tries such  as  lumber,  some  of  the  rubber 
industries,  the  railroads,  the  airlines, 
and  many  others  who  have  said.  We  are 
in  desperate  shape  The  airlines  have 
said  for  the  last  5  years— and  the  CAB 
bears  them  out— that  they  are  m  terrible 
trouble.  Yet  we  think  of  them  as  a  big 
and  prosperous  industry 

I  say  that  you  are  going  too  far  I 
say  that  this  is  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel  s  back  I  say  that  you  car  not 
contmue  this  kind  of  burdensome  war- 
time emergency  tax  and  expect  the  com- 
panies to  remain  solvent  and  strong 
enough  in  this  country,  strong  enough  to 
produce  enough  tax  money  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  for  us  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible. On  the  contrary  too  heavy  taxa- 
tion is  fiscal  irresponsibility 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Mr.  ALGER  Will  the  gentleman 
withdraw  if 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  chairman  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee. I  withdraw  my  point  of  order  much 
against  my  better  judgment 

Mr.  ALGER  The  formula  I  am  try- 
ing to  present  is  such  a  simple  one  that 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  at  least  think 
about  it.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  follow 
me,   rather  this   logic      I   do  want   the 


viewpoint  kept  alive.  I  hold  that  if  we 
will  reduce  taxes  we  will  permit  indus- 
try to  reinvest  money  and  make  more 
money,  and  out  of  more  money  as  profits 
there  will  be  more  uxes.  I  defy  anybody 
to  co'.itraciict  me  en  that  score. 

As  fa:  as  my  voice  can  be  heard 
across  th:.s  country,  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest tax  cuts.  I  warn  you  now  that 
I  am  going  to  win  that  debate,  because 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  sick  of 
high  taxes.  When  you  vote  against 
the  recommital  motion  you  are  voting 
against  evei-y  man.  woman,  and  child 
that  travels  to  this  Capitol,  or  else- 
where. I  think  they  are  going  to  rise 
up  and  say.  "We  have  had  enough  taxa- 
tion." 

I  am  worried  about  American  indus- 
trv,   as   they   testified  to  us  because  of 
taxation  already  being  too  heavy.    I  fear 
that    we    are    going    to    have    recurring 
taxation   recessions — to   coin   a   phrase. 
if    you    will      A    taxation    recession    is 
what  we  have  come  through.     We  are 
going  to  have  more.    You  can  talk  about 
gross  national  product  and  the  foreign 
balance  of  trade  exports,  imports,  em- 
ployment,   and    other   economic    factors 
but  that  does  not  remove  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  so  heavy  our 
industries    are    burdened    beyond    the 
point   of  diminishing   returns.     This   is 
my  point.    If  my  point  is  well  founded. 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  so  heavy 
as  to  be  beyond  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  on  taxation    then  the  Con- 
gress.  I   submit,   today   is  the  only   one 
respon.sible  for  it.     I  am  redefining  fis- 
cal   responsibility    in    voting    against    a 
continuation  of  this  wartime  emergency 
tax.  by  saying  you  are  forcing  our  in- 
dustries paying  taxes  beyond  the  point 
of  dinnni-shing  returns     In  other  words, 
you    are    getting    less    taxes    than    you 
could  get.  because  taxes  are  too  heavy 
and   are   stifling   business  profits. 

I  refer  you  to  the  tax  cut  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1954.  when  after  that  we  had 
increased  revenue.  I  think  that  is  the 
lesson  and  the  pattern  we  should  fol- 
low. When  I  speak,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.scon.sin  and  others  have,  for 
the  future  of  tins  country.  I  intend  to 
vote  that  way  too.  That  is  why  I  op- 
pose this  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  which  I  lay  to  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation.  It  is  true,  we 
ought  to  stop  this  wasteful  spending. 
but  when  my  chairman  and  others  say 
we  must  wait  till  the  spenders  stop 
spending,  and  then  they  turn  around 
and  say  regardless  of  this  tax  the  spend- 
ers will  not  reduce  spending,  I  .say  we 
must  take  this  step.  Others  may  do  as 
they  like. 

Soon  the  vote  on  raising  the  debt 
limit  will  come  up.  I  agree  that  once 
we  have  contracted  to  spend  we  cannot 
stop  rai.sing  the  debt  limit.  That  i?. 
like  charging  things  at  the  store  and 
then  not  expecting  to  pay  for  them. 
True,  you  have  to  hold  down  spending, 
but  where  do  you  start  in  this  chicken- 
or-the-egg  situation''  Are  we  going  to 
start  with  revenue  or  appropriations? 
I  say  for  my  part  I  am  going  to  start 
with  revenue  and  my  colleagues  can  do 
as  they  like  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Baker-Herlong  bill,    I  would  like  to  add 


Alger  to  that  name     True,  it  relates  to 
a  balanced  budget 

I  believe  tax  reform  is  what  we  really 
need,  not  a  hodgepodge  such  as  extend- 
ing  wartime   taxes.      As  the  committee 
said,  as  they  did  on  page  6,  the.se  taxes 
might  not  be  the  most  desirable  to  re- 
peal if  we  studied  all  the  taxes      I  con- 
cede this,  but  I  say  we  are  not  taking 
action  based  on  the  studies  we  already 
have  had.    A  year  ago  last  November  we 
came  back  to  Washington  and  had  hear- 
ings.   We  failed  to  follow  up  at  all  along 
the   lines  of   those   hearings   by   taking 
action      Today  we  are  passing  another 
I -year  extension  for  the  9th  time   but 
no  tax  reform.    Why  not  start  by  repeal- 
ing taxes  now  on  the  same  basis  we  put 
them  on?     What  is  wrong  in  repealing 
a  wartime  emergency  tax  as  a  first  step? 
As  you  will  notice  on  page  3.  it  will  bene- 
fit almost  all  strata  of  our  society  alike: 
not  one  group.     So  let  us  start  by  re- 
pealing wartime  emergency  taxes. 

There  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  I  will  offer,  and  this  will  repeal 
the  5-percent  transportation  tax  that 
goes  into  effect  on  the  first.  It  is  a  small 
amount. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee 

Mr  BAKEIR  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  said; 

Rei^eal  the  5-percent  transportation  tax 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  meant  10 
percent 

Mr  ALGER.  Ten  percent  It  is  now 
10  percent  and  will  become  5  percent 
on  July  1. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr    ALGER.     I  yield. 

Mr  BATTIN  I  am  sorry  the  hear- 
ings are  not  available,  but  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  his  opening  state- 
ment said  there  were  some  people  from 
the  Government  who  came  in  and  testi- 
fied regarding  the  need  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  Ux.  Could  I  inquire  as  to 
who  those  people  were? 

Mr  ALGER.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  some  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry was  represented  and  the  airlines, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    AIjGKR.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  testimony  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  those 
Government  officials  who  testified  for  a 
continuation  I  also  pointed  out.  as  per- 
haps the  gentleman  heard,  that  the  ICC 
representative  and  the  CAB  represent- 
ative suggested  that  this  tax  ought  to  be 
discontnued.  The  Federal  Aviation 
authorities  supported  a  continuation  of 
it;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  correct — so  you 
have  testimony  on  both  sides. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Was  there  anybody 
who  appeared  before  the  committee 
from  the  traveling  public  or  any  citizens" 
group  that  asked  that  the  tax  be  con- 
tinued? 
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Mr.  ALGER  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
there  was  no  testimony  from  such  a 
group  as  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
testimony  cither. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement,  to  say  that  the  people  in- 
terested in  seeing  tJie  tax  continued  are 
those  who  are  planning  the  present 
spending? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair; 
but  I  must  call  to  the  gentleman  s  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  travel  are  we,  the 
Members  of  Congress.  We  represent 
the  people  who  us<?  all  the  transporta- 
tion means,  I  suppose.  If  we  do  not 
think  of  them  at  this  time,  no  testimony 
is  going  to  influence  us  further,  I 
suspect. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  hate  to  get 
pohtical  about  it.  but  referring  to  tax 
reduction,  under  what  Congresses  were 
those  tax  reductior^? 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  Ux  reductions  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  were  in 
the  80th  and  83d  Congresses,  as  I  re- 
call, drawing  on  our  past  experience, 
and  proves  my  suggestion,  that  tax  re- 
duction results  m  increasing  busmess 
profit  which  gives  us  more  tax  revenue. 
That  is  the  b&sic  elementary  formula 
that  I  want  to  lca\e  with  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  when  we  hear  talk  of 
fiscal  responsibilitj  because  I  recognize, 
and  I  said  earlier,  that  I  can  be  accused 
as  others  on  this  lloor  today  have  said, 
that  to  vote  agains".  this  tax  extension  is 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  Gentlemen,  I  say 
it  is  just  Uie  contrary  and  whoever  wants 
to  meet  me  on  this  battleground  else- 
where, if  not  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. I  will  gladly  accept  that  challenge 
and  I  do  so  willingly,  i  believe  the  course 
of  fl.-cal  responsibility  is  not  only  the  re- 
duction of  spending,  gentlemen,  which  is 
all  we  are  talking  about,  but  It  Is  taking 
oCr  the  tax  burden  ;»  that  businesses  can 
pay  more  taxes  and  in  that  way  you 
have  money  to  sptuid  in  other  fields  if 
that  is  what  you  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  build  these  tremendous  free  enter- 
prise industries  that  have  been  carrying 
the  tremendous  tax  burden  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOFF\L\N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  gentleman  made 
a  ver\-  convincing  and  sound  talk.  Go- 
ing back,  as  so  often  happens  with  me, 
to  my  earlier  days — is  this  an  example 
of  what  you  are  trying  to  say?  You  re- 
call the  story  of  the  baby  and  the  nursing 
bottle  from  which  it  drew  nourishment 
until  It  finally  got  to  where  the  baby  was 
full  and  in  trouble  with  Its  stomach  or 
the  bottle  was  empty  and  it  was  Just 
sucking  wind  and  mama  had  to  take  it 
away  from  him? 

Mr.  AIXjER.  Yes,  that  is  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  the 
question  is — if  you  do  not  take  away 
some  of  this  money  that  we  have  been 
giving  the  spenders  they  will  continue 
to  spend  and  give  us  an  ever  greater 
debt — a  higher  interest  charge. 


Mr.  ALGER.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  agree  but  further  than  that, 
we  have  already  conceded  and  it  has 
been  conceded  on  thi.s  floor  that  nothing 
is  going  to  stop  spending.  May  I  re- 
mind you  of  the  fact  that  people  during 
the  political  campaigns  were  told  by  both 
candidates  that  the  budget  was  going  to 
be  balanced  and  it  was  only  after  .several 
months  that  I  began  to  hear  about  the 
administration's  cyclicly  balanced  budg- 
et. I  am  talking  about  the  same  old- 
fa.shioned  dictum  of  a  yearly  balanced 
budget  and  not  a  cyclicly  balanced 
budget.  I  am  talking  of  a  yearly  bal- 
anced budget.  I  think  we  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  that  score.  I 
recognize  the  danger  here  in  the  lack  of 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  extent 
of  the  Governments  authority  to  bor- 
row, but  if  we  few  watchdogs  around 
here  gang  up  and  defeat  this  tax  bill 
right  here,  poUtically  we  would  have 
something  on  our  hands  which  would 
be  very  attractive  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  they  would  finally  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  we  want  reduced 
spending  because  they  know  that  they 
do  not  want  inflation.  They  are  ahead 
of  us  here  in  Congress.  I  have  the  idea 
that  if  we  put  the  feet  to  the  fire  of  a 
number  of  men  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  big  spending,  but  do  not  want 
to  face  up  to  the  taxes  before  the  pubUc, 
by  saying  first  we  ought  to  cut  taxes, 
we  would  see  the  people  force  us  to 
reduce  spending. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  One 
further  question,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  ALGER      I  yield. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan,     You 
mean  if  we  were  to  reject  this  ioill  we 
would  be  doing  what  the  people  wanted, 
place  on  them  less  taxation? 
Mr.  ALGER,     I  think  so. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     A  little 
less  spending.    You  are  making  a  politi- 
cal argument  now. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  was  not;  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is,  but  I  join  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I 
want  to  speak  on  your  behalf  to  S(?e  that 
you  are  reelected. 

Mr.  ALGER.  You  are  always  wel- 
come in  my  district. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  hope 
you  never  grow  old. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  want  to  ask  this 
question  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  firmly  beheve  in 
the  balanced  budget.  I  think  we  must 
operate  with  that  as  the  base  of  our 
system.  I  believe  further  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  the  courage  to  pay 
for  the  programs  it  enacts.  On  that 
basis  what  I  am  concerned  atout  is 
whether  or  not  the  transportation  in- 
dustry is  in  such  dire  distress  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  relief  proposed  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  it  will  virtually  sink 
under  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee thi-ough  its  able  chairman  can 
come  up  with  its  allover  idea  of  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  use  tax  system;  in 
other  words,  giving  higher  priorities  to 
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railroads   than   to   other   distressed   in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  ALGER.  And  the  response  to  the 
{:entiem.an's  question  is  that,  of  courj;e. 
we  do  not  know  they  will  go  under,  but 
before  they  do  go  under  Congress  would 
subsidize  them.  I  would  suggest  thai 
we  feel  this  is  a  better  means  of  taking 
care  of  a  crippled  industry— that  is  a  tax 
cut — than  to  turn  right  around  and  sub- 
sidize them.  So.  specifically.  I  say  apain 
we  should  definitely  pass  this  recommit- 
tal motion  to  reUeve  the  traveling  pub- 
lic from  that  small  tax  which  will  be  of 
great  moment  to  the  railroad  people  and 
the  transportation  industry  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  in  his 
earher  remarks  indicated  there  were 
other  industries  in  just  as  much  trouble 
financially  and  economically,  generally 
speaking,  as  transportation.  My  ques- 
tion, then,  is:  Is  there  any  special  rea- 
son why  we  should  single  out  the  trans- 
portation industry  over  some  of  these 
others  he  has  been  referring  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  -again  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1961.  I  introduced  H.R.  532  which 
is  designed  to  repeal  the  10-perccnt  tax 
on  passenger  transportation.  As  you 
know,  this  tax  currently  is  being  paid"  by 
all  passengers  riding  on  -for-hire"  rail. 
bus.  air  and  water  carriers. 

During  the  war.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment levied  excise  taxes  on  many  com- 
modities and  services  loosely  described 
as  •  luxui-ics  •  Many  of  these  taxes  w  ere 
imposed  not  so  much  as  revenue  meas- 
ures but  as  regulatory  devices.  Taxes 
on  products  made  of  materials  which 
were  of  strategic  importance  to  the  mobi- 
lization effort  were  designed  to  discour- 
age the  purchase  and  thus  the  manufac- 
tuie  of  such  products.  Because  of  uoop 
movements  and  the  transportation  of 
the  munitions,  weapons  and  hardware 
of  warfare,  it  became  necessary  to  cur- 
tail all  but  essential  civilian  transporta- 
tion. Remember  the  question.  Is  tliis 
trip  necessary?  •  screaming  from  post- 
ers in  bus.  railroad  and  airplane  termi- 
nals? It  was  decided  thai  a  tax  on 
transportation  would  discourage  non- 
essential civilian  transportation,  and  in 
1943  a  tax  of  15  percent  waii  imposed 
on  passengers.  In  1954  the  tax  on  pas- 
sengers was  reduced  to  10  percent. 
Under  Public  Law  86-564.  the  rate  is 
scheduled  to  drop  to  5  percent  on  July  1 
1961. 

Now  that  the  wartime  transportation 
crisis  is  gone,  the  justification  for  these 
taxes  is  gone.  Instead  of  a  policy  of 
restriction,  our  Government  must  adopt 
a  policy  of  stimulation  for  the  transpor- 
tation industry  which  is  now  threatened 
witii  a  crisis  of  its  own. 

Always,  the  first  objection  to  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  a  tax  is  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue.   In  fiscal  year  1960,  revenue  from 
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the  passenger  tax  totaled  $255.5  million. 
and  It  IS  argued  that  the  Treasury  can- 
not afford  a  revenue  loss  of  that  magni- 
tude The  answer  to  that  argument  is 
that  repeal  would  not  involve  a  revenue 
loss  of  that  magnitude 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
01  the  $255.5  million  passenger  tax  reve- 
nue, $119  million  i.s  revenue  from  busi- 
ness travel.  Thp  expense  of  business 
travel  is  tax-deductible.  A.ssuming  that 
the  travelers  were  in  the  50-pfrcent  tax 
bracket— and  most  business  travelers  are 
employees  of  corporations  in  the  52-per- 
cent bracket — this  would  mean  a  $60 
million  income  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  This  brings  the  rev- 
enue loss  on  repeal  of  the  passenger  tax 
down  to  $195  million. 

Repeal  of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax 
would  unquestionably  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  taxable  income  to  the  carriers 
by  reason  of  'a  stimulation  of  more 
use  of  public  carriers,  or  'b'  substitu- 
tion of  fare  increases  for  the  excise  tax. 
or  C"  some  combination  of  both.  If 
we  assume  that  the  increase  in  gross 
income  would  be  5  percent  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  carrying  the  additional 
passengers  would  be  10  percent,  the  in- 
crease in  taxable  income  would  be  .some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  .5117  5  mil- 
lion At  an  average  income  tax  rate 
of  50  percent,  this  would  yield  the  Fed- 
eral Ti-easury  an  additional  S58  7  mil- 
lion in  revenue  This  reduces  the  esti- 
mate of  lo.^s  of  revenue  from  repeal  to 
S136.3  million 

The  costs  which  the  carriers  bear  in 
the  collection  of  the  pa.ssenger  taxes  are 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 
These  costs  average  about  $12  million 
a  year  Elimination  of  thi.-,  deduction 
would  increase  revenue  from  the  income 
tax  by  about  $5  2  million.  It  has  also 
been  estimated  that  repeal  would  reduce 
the  Government  subsidies  to  which  cer- 
tain carriers  are  entitled  by  approxi- 
mat<>ly  $2.4  milhon.  These  two  items 
reduce  the  repeal  revenue  loss  estimate 
to  $128  7  million. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  potential 
expansion  of  the  entire  economic  spec- 
trum which  repeal  of  the  passenger 
transportation  tax  would  stimulate. 
However,  it  is  elementary  that  travelers 
require  food,  lodging,  luggage,  special 
clothing,  entertainment,  and  a  variety  of 
personal  services  away  from  home  Con- 
sumer demand  generates  .supplier  pros- 
perity and  supplier  prosperity  b.  oadens 
the  tax  base  and  increa.ses  the  Govern- 
ments revenue 

Mr.  Chairman  public  earners,  so  vital 
to  the  Nation's  economic  and  military 
postures,  are  in  critical  financial  straits. 
Between  1946  and  1960.  rail  passenger 
volume,  measured  m  pa.ssenger-miles. 
dropped  from  59  billion  to  IT  billion,  and 
the  passenger  deficit  averaged  $585  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  the  same  period,  bu.^ 
pasvsenger  volume  dropped  from  32  bil- 
lion passenger-miles  to  24  billion.  Air 
carriers,  which  had  a  combined  profit 
of  only  $4  million  last  year,  are  heavily 
obligated  in  a  $3  billion  reequipment  and 
niodernization  program  which  will  fur- 
ther increase  passenger  carrying  capac- 
ity. 


In  siunmary.  I  favor  repeal  of  the  pas- 
.senger  excise  tax  because  I  am  convinced 
first,  that  the  original  justification  for 
the  tax  no  longer  exists,  second,  that 
continuation  of  the  tax  is  discrimina- 
tory; third,  that  the  tax  stifles  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  trarisportation  in- 
dustry: and  fourth,  that  repeal  of  the 
tax  would  stimulate  economic  activity, 
help  to  relieve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and.  over  the  long  run.  would  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  Government 
revenue. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
LMr.  Albert  I. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  proceed  out  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  advising  the  House  of  a 
signal  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
today  upon  one  of  our  most  Illustrious 
Members. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  afternoon  to 
be  present  along  with  Mrs.  McCormack, 
lovely  lady  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  colleagues  from  the  House. 
and  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Morgan  and  Mrs 
Albert,  when  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr  McCormack  1  became  the 
recipient  from  His  Excellency.  Ambas- 
sador Alexis  S.  Liatis  of  Greece,  acting 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  Government, 
of  a  decoration  known  as  the  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Phoenix  with  Star. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  given  by 
the  Greek  Government  to  any  person 
below  the  rank  of  head  of  a  state. 

In  making  this  presentation  Ambassa- 
dor Liatis  stated  that  normally  such 
honors  are  accompanied  by  a  recitation 
of  specific  accomplishments  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Ambassador  said  the  decoration  was 
not  given  for  a  .single  heroic  or  historic 
act.  but  for  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  public  service  on  behalf  of  mankind 
This,  of  course,  is  just  one  among  a 
long  series  of  honors  which  have  come 
to  the  great  floor  leader  of  this  House 
in  the  course. of  his  legislative  service. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  shares  my  pride  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  and  friendly  people  whose 
root-s  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  history  and 
whose  contribution  to  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment IS  second  to  none  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  should  also  recog- 
nize his  distinguished  career  in  this  very 
appropriate  manner. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.'^achusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  honoring  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  at  the  Embassy  of  Greece, 
where  the  Order  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Phoe- 
nix  was   conferred   upon   the   majority 


leader.     It  was  a  very   auspicious   and 
moving  occasion.    The  honor  was  given 
in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  through  the  distinguished  Greek 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Liatis.  because  of  the 
great  service  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCoR*LACKl  has  rendered 
to  the  State,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
world  in  the  long  years  he  has  served  m 
public  life — 33  years  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  4  years  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  3  years  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House,  and  2  years  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  for  a  total  of  42 
long  years  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCormack  I  has  etched  a 
record    of   public    service    that    can    be 
matched  by  few. 

All  during  those  years  he  has  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service  to  his  own 
community  of  Boston,  to  our  great  Stale 
of  Massachusetts,  to  our  beloved  Nation, 
and  the  world  itself. 

Coming  as  it  does  from  the  mother  of 
democracy,  the  country  of  Greece,  this 
is  one  of  the  great  honors  that  can  be  re- 
ceived by  any  man  It  is  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body. 

The  decoration  of  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Phoenix  with  Cross  was 
established  in  1936  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  to  be  given  to  those  who  have 
performed  distinguished  service  to  man- 
kind It  is  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  Greece  can  bestow  upon  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  understanding  of  the  great 
country  of  Greece 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  honor  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  majority  leader 
received  this  afternoon  is  but  another 
star  in  the  brilliant  firmament  of  public 
service  within  which  he  has  moved  dur- 
ing his  long  and  illustrious  career.  His 
citations,  honors,  and  awards  have  been 
many.  Honorary  doctorates  in  law  from 
Boston  University.  Boston  College.  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross.  Georgetown 
University.  Suffolk  University.  Tufts  Col- 
lege. Stonehill  College.  Vlllanova  Col- 
lege. Providence  College,  and  Staley  Col- 
lege— citations  from  foreign  governments 
including  Commander.  Legion  of  Honor 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
Grand  Officer,  Order  of  Al-Marito.  Delia 
Republica  of  Italy;  Titular  De  La  Cruz 
De  Aloy  Alfaro  from  Panama;  religious 
awards  of  the  Order  of  Malta:  First 
Class  and  Knight  Comniander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  with  Star:  the 
Peace  Medal  of  the  Third  Order  of  St 
Francis  and  the  Cardinal  Bellai-mine 
Medal  in  1957 — all  of  these  great  and 
distinguished  honors  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack  1  wears 
with  pride  and  a  deep  sense  of  humility. 
All  of  these  honors,  and  the  one  he  re- 
ceived this  afternoon  from  the  people  of 
Greece,  he  has  earned  by  a  truly  re- 
markable dedication  to  the  commonweal. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  esteem  and  the  re- 
gard that  crosses  party  lines  was  no  bet- 
ter exhibited  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack  by  the  membership  of  this 
great  legislative  body  when  It  rose  to  a 
man  a  few  moments  ago  as  Congressman 
Albert  announced  this  citation  I  know 
I  be.speak  the  deep  and  sincere  congratu- 
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lations  of  this  House  as  it  tips  its  hat 
to  our  beloved  majority  leader  To  his 
wonderful  and  devoted  wife,  herself  hon- 
ored many  times,  Mrs  McCormack  and 
to  the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack. 
I  extend  my  congratulation.s  and  that  of 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
of  MassachiLsptt.': 

Mr  ARENDS  M:  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  am  pleased 
he  has  .so  quickly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  occasion  that 
brought  such  a  signal  honor  to  the  maj- 
ority leader,  our  pood  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts !Mr.  McCormack].  I  am 
sure  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
Members  on  our  side.  a.s  well  as  the 
Members  on  your  side,  wlien  I  say  we 
all  rejoice  that  our  majority  leader  has 
been  so  honored  by  this  outstanding 
country,  Greece  It  is  indeed  a  deserved 
honor  for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New   York      Mr    Deroun- 

lANl. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Chairman  I 
will  not  unduly  delay  the  committee, 
for  we  are  about  to  come  to  a  vote  But 
coming  probably  from  the  greatest  com- 
muter area  in  the  United  States,  I  feel 
I  ought  to  give  you  some  of  my  impres- 
sions on  this  motion  to  recommit,  with 
instructions  to  take  off  the  transporta- 
tion tax  once  and  for  all  With  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr  Becker  1.  on  the  south  side 
of  Nassau  County  N  Y  .  we  have  lived 
with  this  commuter  problem  for  a  long 
time. 

I  know  the  situation  in  the  railroad  In- 
du.stry  We  do  not  need  any  more  in- 
vestigations of  railroad  problems.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  8  years. 
that  is  all  we  did.  When  the  majority 
said  in  committee  the  other  day  that 
perhaps  before  voting  to  knock  out  the 
transportation  tax  we  ought  to  have  an 
investigation,  may  I  .say  that  is  use- 
less. Investigations  up  to  now  have  done 
nothing  to  repeal  this  onerous  tax, 
and  I  say  to  our  friends  in  the  suburban 
areas  and  in  the  cities,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  another  chance  to  vote  squarelv 
on  the  issue,  whether  you  are  for  re- 
lief of  the  commuters  and  the  railroads 
or  you  are  not.  This  places  it  squarely 
up  to  you.  You  can  in  good  conscience 
and  with  gcxxl  reason  vote  to  repeal  this 
tax  which  ha-s  done  so  much  to  put  the 
railroad  industry  and  the  airline  indus- 
try in  the  doldrums. 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  advise  the  Hou.se  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  commuter  pavs  this 
exci.se  tax'' 

Mr  DEROUNIAN,  Yes.  The  com- 
muter pays  a  lax  over  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  that  amount  is? 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.     60  cents 
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Mr,  AVERY.  Ls  that  about  the  price 
of  the  average  commuter  ticket  ? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Well,  where  I  come 
from  the  average  commuter  ticket  runs 
from  alx)ut  $1   to  $1.25 

Mr,  AVERY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Therefore.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recorimit  with 
instructions.  I  hope  it  will  jjrevail  so 
that  we  can  try  to  do  our  level  best  with- 
out substituting  the  judgment  of  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  or  a  government  bu- 
reaucrat for  the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  runs  the  railroad  or  the  man  who 
runs  the  airline. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  present  system  of  permanent 
and  temporary  excise  taxes  is  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  pressing  need  for 
a  total  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  excise  taxes  now 
provide  revenues  essential  to  the  great 
tasks  before  us  and  for  that  reason  must 
be  extended.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  our  present  system  of 
excise  taxes  is  discriminatory,  econom- 
ically unsound,  and  m  many  ca,ses  an 
unfair  burden  on  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, and  consumers  alike 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  have  lodav 
Introduced  H.R.  7558,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax.  My  bill,  which  I 
would  offer  today  as  an  amendment  if  it 
were  possible  under  the  rule,  is  designed 
to  alleviate  the  depressing  effect  of  this 
provision  upon  automobile  production 
and  sales  during  periods  of  slack  de- 
mand. It  would  furni.'-h  an  incentive  to 
new  auto  purchases  during  such  periods 
by  giving  the  President  authority  to  re- 
bate to  the  ultimate  purchaser  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excise  tax  paid  on  the  auto- 
mobile he  has  bought  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment  in  the  automobile 
industry.  ''A  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment" is  defined  as  any  period  of  calen- 
dar months  designated  as  -^uch  by  the 
President  after  average  unemployment 
in  the  automobile  industry  has  been  at  or 
above  8  percent  for  4  or  n-.ore  consecutive 
months. 

I  am  not  unalterably  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  tax  rebate  should  be 
made  available  only  when  unemploy- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  has 
reached  a  preci.se  level  of  8  percent;  nor 
am  I  ab.solutely  certam  that  selection  of 
a  4 -month  period  was  necessarily  the 
best  choice.  I  submit  this  bill  a.*;;  a  model 
which  might  be  used  as  a  starting  point. 
Further,  I  am  not  proposing  that  my 
formula  should  be  applied  to  automo- 
biles alone.  Quite  the  contrary,  if  it  is 
considered  necessary  in  the  future  to 
continue  excise  taxes  on  consumer  du- 
rables. I  believe  that  further  study  will 
convince  the  Congress  of  the  necessity 
of  applying  a  similar  formula  to  all  such 
products. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that 
the  level  of  economic  activity  is  affected 
only  by  the  level  of  Government  expend- 
itures and  by  business  investment. 
Similarly,  Goverimient  surpluses  or  defi- 


cits and  increased  or  decreased  business 
investment  have  been  considered  to  be 
prime  factors  in  cyclical  m.ovements  of 
the  economy.  Increasingly,  however, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  level 
of  consumer  investment  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  Nations  economic 
health. 

In  the  first  place,  consumer  durables 
are  important  in  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  purchases  that  take  place.  The 
value  of  automobiles  and  other  durable 
goods  owned  by  the  consumer  are  almost 
as  great  in  value  as  all  business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  machines  The  size 
of  the  investment  in  consumer  durables 
has  increased  because  of  the  higher  level 
of  economic  welfare  our  scnnety  has  at- 
tained. It  can  be  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  substantially  in  the  rears  to 
come. 

Secondly,  they  are  important  because 
the  time  of  purchase  Is  increasingly  dis- 
cretionary with  the  buyer.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  or  washing 
machine  can  be  postponed  or  advanced 
depending  upon  the  consumer  s  attitude. 
The  increasing  use  of  con.Mimer  credit 
has  given  wider  latitude  to  the  con- 
sumer in  hks  decision  as  to  the  timing  of 
his  expenditure. 

For  these  reasons,  the  consumer,  as 
such,  has  had  a  great.er  impact  on  the 
level  of  economic  actnity.  Evidence  in- 
dicaU's  that  consumer  thinking  and  con- 
sumer behavior  in  recent  years  have  had 
a  substantial  and  moderating  influence 
on  cyclical  changes  m  the  economy 

As  a  Representative  cf  a  district  that 
has  suffered  from  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
encourage  investment  in  the  business 
side  of  the  economy.  However,  it  is  time, 
I  think  that  we  recognize,  too.  the  im- 
portance of  consumer  investment  on  our 
total  economy.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
and  will  support  fi.scal  and  monetary 
policies  designed  to  encourage  business 
investment,  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  to  provide  a  higher  standard  of  hv- 
mg  for  all  the  American  people  or  to 
moderate  the  effects  of  the  business 
cycle.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  give 
greater  attention  to  the  consumer  sector 
of  the  economy  and  in  particular  to  the 
impact  of  the  excise  tax  on  our  economic 
health. 

If  the  President's  program  to  promote 
economic  growth  is  successful,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be,  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  can  be 
expected  to  grow  rapidly.  As  that  growth 
develops,  serious  consideration  should. 
I  think,  be  given  to  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  excise  taxes.  But.  so  long  as 
such  exci.ses  are  needed  and  used,  the 
excise  program  should  be  formulated  so 
as  to  be  economically  sound. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  wno 
may  be  intereslod  in  my  proposal.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
speech  entitled  •'Consumer  Investment 
and  Business  Investment.'"  by  Prof. 
George  Katona.  of  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Professor  Katona  is  an  internationally 
recognized  authority  on  consumer  atti- 
tudes and  an  extremely  able  economist. 
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I  recommend  this  article  very  seriously 
to  all  who  are  interested: 
Consumer     Investment     and     Bvsiness 
Investment 
(By  George  Katona) 
On  Aoril  20,   1961.  President  Kennedy  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress.     In  order  "to 
stimulate  the  expansion   and   growth  of  our 
economy    and     "to    strengthen     our     anti- 
recession  program."    the   President    proposed 
to  grant  tax  beneflt-s  to  business  firms  which 
invest  money  in  new  plants  and  equipment. 
The  character   of    the    business   cycle    has 
changed   greatly  since   World   War   11      It    Is 
my  purpose  today  to  show  tliat  this  change 
is  closely  related  to  the  growing  inriportance 
consumers,   and   especially   consumer  invest- 
ment expenditures  play  in  our  economy.     At 
present,  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  are  dependent  on  consumer  in- 
vestment as  well  as  business   investment.     I 
shall  argue  therefore  that  Government  meas- 
ures    intended    to    stimulate    the    economy 
should  be  extended  to  consumer  Investment 
as  well. 


THE    CROWING    ROLE    OF    CONSUMERS 

The  theory  of  the  business  cycle  which  is 
reflected  in  the  Government  proposal  can  be 
stated  simply  Of  the  three  major  sectors  of 
the  economy,  Government,  business,  and 
consumers,  only  the  first  two  are  believed 
to  generate  income  The  consumer  sector 
receives  its  income  from  business  and  Gov- 
ernment and.  spending  a  fairly  constant  pro- 
portion of  Its  income,  is  nothing  but  a  trans- 
mitter of  trends.  New  trends,  then,  arise 
exclusively  through  Increased  or  decreased 
business  Investment  and  Government  sur- 
pluses or  deficits 

The  situation  in  the  late  19th  and  the 
e.uly  20th  centuries  may  ha%e  corresponded 
to  this  type  of  theorizing.  I:i  those  times 
business  expenditures  were  the  only  sub- 
stantial postponable  expenditures  on  non- 
perishable  goods.  But  doing  the  last  few 
decades  something  that  has  often  been  called 
an  income  revolution  occurred  Today  In- 
stead of  a  few  rich  people  and  masses  of 
people  near  the  subsistence  Ipvel,  we  have  a 
broad  middle  and  upper-middle  Income 
group  which  spends  some  of  its  income  for 
discretionary  purposes  rather  than  on  mini- 
mum necessities  Secondly,  due  to  a  tech- 
nological revolution,  consumer  expenditures 
on  durable  goods,  which  are  postponable. 
have  Increased.  Thirdly,  an  institutional 
revolution  reflected  in  the  availability  and 
popularity  of  Installment  buying  has  raised 
consumers'  discretiou  in  timing  their  ex- 
penditures. 

Today,  then,  consumers  have  great  lati- 
tude of  action  Ability  to  buy  represents 
but  one  of  the  determinants  of  consumer 
demand  la  addition.  05  15  years  of  research 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  shown,  consumers' 
willingness  to  buy  determines  whether  they 
step  up  or  reduce  the  rate  of  their  discre- 
tionary purchases  Consumers  are  an  auton- 
omous factor  in  the  bu.=;lness  cycle  because 
their  investment  expenditures  on  hotwlng 
and  durables  do  not  necessarily  follow 
changes  in  their  incomes  Changes  in  will- 
ingness to  buy — In  attitudes  of  confidence 
or  uncertainty.  In  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
expectations,  and  the  like — proved  to  be 
measurable,  often  In  advance  of  changes  in 
consumer  demand.  Progress  Is  also  being 
achieved  in  understanding  the  origin  of 
changes  in  attitudes  and  expectations.  We 
know  by  now  much  about  the  kind  of  news 
and  Information  which  led  to  Improvement 
In  consumer  optlmi.sm  in  1954  and  deteriora- 
tion as  early  as  'he  first  half  of  1957  and  the 
first  half  of  1960  Thus  fluctuations  in  con- 
sumer demand  fjr  durable  goods  are  no 
loagi:'r  shrouded  i:i  uncertainty. 


THE     NEW    BUSINESS    CYCLE 

The     four     postwar     recessions     were     all 
fairly     short     and     mi'.d.       The     chan^ie     as 
against    pre-World     War    II     conditions     is 
sometimes    attributed    to    automatic    stabi- 
lizers.    Because  of   the  currently  prevailing 
high  Income  tax  rates.  In   prosperous  years 
only  part  of  the  Income  Increase  accrues  to 
individuals  and  corporations,  and  In  reces- 
sion   years    reduction    of    consumer    Income 
and   of   business   profits   Is    partly    borne    by 
the    Government.      In    addition,    unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  also  exert  an  antl- 
cycUcal  Influence. 

Yet  the  changes  In  the  tax  situation  are 
not  the  only  new  factors  that  influence 
the  business  cycle.  Evidence  can  be  mar- 
shalled In  support  of  the  proposition  that 
an  economy  In  which  millions  of  middle- 
income  consumers  Influence  timing  and 
rate  of  upswing  and  downswing  Is  more 
stable  than  an  economy  In  which  cyclical 
fluctuations  depend  on  the  actions  of  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  business  leaders. 
Specifically,  It  can  be  shown  that  during 
the  past  15  years  American  consumers  have 
exercised  a  stabilizing  Influence  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  making  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions short  and  mild. 


STABILIZING      INFLL'ZNCE     OF     CONSUMEKS 

Some  major  features  of  consumer  think- 
ing which  led  consumers  to  behave  so  as  to 
exercise  a  stabilizing  Influence  during  the 
past  few  years  will  be  summarized  here 
brleflv:  ' 

1  Reactions  to  Price  Movements:  During 
the  last  decade  of  creeping  inflation  most 
people  believed  that  Inflation  was  an  un- 
favorable development  which  detracted 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  They  resented  price  Increases  and 
reacted  to  them  by  reducing  some  of  their 
discretionary         purchases.  Contrartwise. 

stable  prices  were  considered  the  rl(?ht 
prices  and  stimulated  buying.  These  be- 
havior patterns  have  helped  to  keep  price 
advances  in  check. 

2.  Diversification:  Consumers,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  Inclined  toward  excessive  be- 
havior. During  the  last  few  years,  most 
people  tended  to  back  their  beliefs  and  no- 
tions with  some  rather  than  all  their  means. 
Thus  people  with  Inflationary  expectations 
kept  some  money  In  savings  accounts  and 
even  added  to  them.  People  who  expected 
Income  Increases  and  good  Umcs  In  the 
economy  did  not  go  all  out  In  their  pur- 
chases, and  pessimistic  people  reduced  rather 
than  cut  out  their  discretionary  purchases. 

3.  Use  of  credit:  Confidence  and  optimism 
raised  the  rate  of  purchases  on  the  Install- 
ment plan,  and  occasionally  (eg..  In  1955) 
the  increase  In  these  purchases  was  very 
rapid  Indeed.  Yet  most  people  calculated 
carefully  the  monthly  payments  they 
thought  they  could  afford  to  make.  The 
first  charges  on  Income  served  as  an  effec- 
tive budgetary  device  which  restrained  Im- 
pulse buying, 

4.  Rising  levels  of  aspiration:  Achievement 
does  not  fully  satisfy  people.  A  person  who 
finally  achieved  his  cherished  goal  and  be- 
came an  executive  in  his  firm  with  a  salary 
which  Just  a  few  months  ago  seemed  to  him 
Ideal.  Is  not  saturated  with  success;  he  will 
soon  raise  his  sights  and  strive  for  further 
advancement.  Similarly.  after  having 
bought  a  hotise.  a  car,  a  washing  machine, 
or  clothes  dryer,  our  desires  are  not  satiated; 
other  previously  suppressed  needs  and  de- 
sires arise  This  dynamics  of  need  satis- 
faction la  a  major  feature  of  prosperous 
times      Does  It  necessarily  lead  to  excesses? 


'  For  a  more  extensive  discussion,  see 
George  Katona.  •"The  Powerful  Consumer" 
(McGraw-Hill.  New  York;  1960),  and  also 
•The  Consumer  and  the  New  Business 
Cycle."  a  report  Lssued  by  the  Foundation 
for  Research  on   Human   Behavior   In   1960. 


While  It  la  true  that  we  raise  our  slghU 
following  accomplishment,  and  lower  them 
following  failure  or  frustration.  It  appears 
that  we  raise  our  sights  only  slightly  above 
the  actual  accomplishment  level.  We  want 
a  little  more  Income,  a  few  additional  goods, 
and  a  somewhat  better  house  than  we  have. 
Even  our  desires  and  fancies  are  reality 
bound  and  reality  tested. 

5.  Satiation  with  news:  Ft»r  more  people, 
only  what  Is  new  Is  news.  In  the  winter  of 
1954-55.  for  Instance,  rising  production  and 
sales  were  news;  but  when  over  the  next 
2  years  production,  sale,  or  profit  figures 
continued  to  show  Increases,  this  news 
tended  to  become  less  and  less  salient. 
People  get  accustomed  to  a  certain  type  of 
news,  do  not  notice  it,  and  do  not  react  to 
It.  Furthermore,  after  a  few  years  of  con- 
tinuous good  news  people  are  apt  to  notice 
slight  divergent  tendencies  and  watch  out 
for  them.  Similarly  In  the  recession.  When 
the  tempo  of  decline  no  longer  accelerates 
and  unemployment  stops  growing,  many 
people  get  accustomed  U)  the  bad  news  and 
are  sensitized  to  good  news. 

Most  businessmen  are  constantly  In  touch 
with  other  businessmen  and  are  Influenced 
by  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  other  mem- 
bers   of    the    group    to    which    they    belong. 
Therefore,  very  many  businessmen  may  be- 
come overexuberant  or  overcautious  at  the 
same  time     The  unorganized  consiuners.  on 
the   other    hand,   are  Influenced   to   a  much 
lesser  extent  by  the  opinions  and   behavior 
of  other  consumers.     At  certain  times,  they 
may    become    the    victims    of    rumors    and 
propaganda,   but  most  of  the  time  they  do 
not    lose    their    sanity.      During    the     last 
decade.     In     good     times     many    consumers 
thought  that  "trees  don't  grow  to  heaven." 
and  in  bad  times  derived  satUfactlon  from 
the  fact  that  their  Income  was  well  main- 
tained  (as  has  been  the  case  for  the  great 
majority  of   American   families  during  each 
of  the  postwar  recessions) . 

THE   CURRENT    SITUATION 

The  features  of  consumer  thinking  briefly 
summarized  during  the  past  few  minutes 
help  us  understand  the  trend  of  consumer 
expenditures  In  1949.  in  1954,  in  1957  58. 
and  again  In  1960  61.  We  shall  refer  to  most 
recent  developments  only.  Consumers'  at- 
titudes and  expectations  deteriorated  sub- 
stantially by  the  summer  of  1960  At  that 
time,  relatively  few  people  reported  hearing 
good  business  news,  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  fast  pace  of  the  economy  could 
be  maintained  increased  greatly,  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  prices  was  substantial. 
But  pessimism  did  not  grow  much  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1960.  even  though  con- 
sumers were  well  aware  of  the  growing  un- 
employment. For  most  people  the  big  news 
was  not  the  recession,  but  the  election  of 
Kennedy  to  the  Presidency  (and  also  the 
worsening  of  the  International  situation, 
symbolized  by  Khrushchev's  Wxking  off  his 
shoe  In  the  United  Nations).  Many  people 
believed  that  the  new  President  would  act 
to  overcome  the  recession,  and  long-range 
expectations.  In  contrast  to  expectations 
about  the  next  few  months,  remained  fairly 
optimistic.  Inflationary  fears  weakened  and 
satisfaction  with  compact  cars — In  sharp 
contrast  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  auto- 
mobile models  offered  in  the  fall  of  1967 — 
likewise  strengthened  potential  consumer  de- 
mand. Thus  It  was  possible  to  predict  on 
the  basis  of  the  Survey  Research  Center's 
findings  on  consumer  attitudes  obtained  In 
the  fall  of  1960  that  this  recession  would 
again  be  fairly  short  and  mild. 

Yet  there  Is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
The  prevailing  patterns  of  consumer  thinking 
and  consumer  behavl^r  contribute  to  making 
recessions  short  and  mild,  as  well  as  to 
bringing  about  short  and  mild  growth 
periods.  That  consumer  attitudes  did  not 
continue  to  deteriorate  In  the  winter  of 
1960-61    gives   cause    for    some    satisfaction. 
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remains  hesitant      A  vigorous  and  enduring      lagged  behind  shift*  in  the  former            *  ^^    discussion    is    still    Incomplete       We 
upturn  is  not  assured      The  consumer  is  re-          The  geographical  areas  In   which  industrv  ^"''^    spt'ken    of    two    types    of    Investment 
ceptive  to  favorable  stimuli,  but  such  stimuli      produclng^oiuSr  du^ble  go^s  is^^^S  ^'""'l''  '"^  ^^''-  ''''''  ""''  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^'^'^'^'^ 
are  greatly  needed.                                                         ^,  „„,  ,«^  sam^  thie  in  wh^'p'JolSce^s  Vt^T:^  ^'^^■*^"'"^"\  '^   P''^"^   ^"^   ^- 
coNsfMKR  mvESTMEKT  AND  BUSINESS               equipment  Is  manufactured .     There  are  good  fl^         I   i       consumer  investment  in  hous- 
1NVE.STMENT                                       rcasous  to  locate  the  target*  for  stimulating  ^8 Jind  durable  go-^ds.  there  Is  Investment 
It  appears  that  the  analysis  of  the  current      ^onomlc  growth  in  as  many  regions  of  the  Lnd    eSiJat'on 'o     tS'\Z'^^cTr^L°L"'''''" 
economic  conditions   bv   the  experts  of  the      ^o^n^'-y    ^    possible      Then    Incentives    for  ^^7,  !;    hJr  L«itH    1,         ^        ^^^'   ^ 
Federal  Government  has  resulted^n^t  sfml^aJ      ''-'--  -«?  consumer  investment  will  com-  ^ts-^.^^^thoug^' the^rsTgnifl^'n^'^g^- 
conclusion.  namely,  that  action  is  needed  to      P'""«";  ^-^^  ^^her.  ,^  ^  economics      If     he   GmeTniSTt 
stimulate  the  economy      Yet    as  I  reported          bpeedy  reactions  on   the  part  of  those  to  undertakes  steps  which  Increase  or  stimu- 
at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  the  Govern-      ^'l^om  incentives  are  granted  are  likewise  of  late  investment    in   human  capital    it  con- 
nient    proposes    Ui    stimulate    the    economy      ^°^^    Importance.     Our    knowledge    In    this  tributes    to     the    growth     of     the     economv 
through      prun.otli.K      business      investment      respect  Is  rather  limited.     Yet  It  appears  that  Therefore,     not     only     the     conftructon     of 
alone      Tcxlay    houe  er.  business  Investment      ^T^  planning  period  of  consumers  who  buy  school  buildings,  but  also  grants  to  students 
and    consumer    investment    are    equally    Im-  durable  goods  Is  shorter   than    the   planning  for    college    education    represent    measures 
portant  forces  which  either  stimulate  or  re-  Pf 'o«J    °^    business    firms    which    build    new  which  in  many  respects  serve  the  same  our- 
tard    the    economy       Action    on    one    front  Plants   or   purchase   new   equipment      Thus,  poses  as  the  proposed  tax  incentive  for  busl- 
alone    is    one    sided;    action    on    both    fronts  again.  It  Is  Improbable  that  the  spark  would  ness  investment      The  same  is  true  of  Gov 
promises  success  to  a  much   greater  degree  «pread  faster  from  business  investment  than  ernment  action  which  serves  to  improve  the 
To  explain  this  p<.lnt   It  is  not   necessary  to  from  consumer  Investment.  health  standards  prevailing  ir   the  countrv 
discuss  the  frequently  mentioned  argument          I"    order    to    stimulate    business    expendl-  A  similar   argument    mav  be   applied   to  the 
that  acceleration  of  business  investment  may  tures    on    new    plants    and    equipment,    the  elimination  of  slums  and  even  to  the  build- 
result  In  t(X)  rapid  automation  and  therefore.  President  recommends  a  tax  credit  amount-  ing    of   highways    and     parks      because     the 
temporarily  at  least    in  increased  unemploy-  'ng    to    6    to    15    percent    of    some    of    these  avallabilltv    and    use    of   better    recreational 
ment      We  may   rest   our  case  on   quoting   a  expenditures.    We  shall  not  discuss  the  que*-  facilities   adds   to    the   well-being   of   people 
few    well-kn<.wn    figures       The    annual    ex-  tlon  whether  consumer  Investment  expend!-  and  therefore  to  human  capital 
penditures    business    makes     on     pr.xlucers  tures  should  be  stimulated  in   an  analogous          As  is  well  known    the  Kennedv  adminlstra- 
durable  equipment   are   much   smaller    than  manner     or     In     a     different     manner      Tax  tlon    has   proposed    me:isure<=    which    are    in- 
the    expenditures    consumers    make    on    the  credits  could   be  given   to  buyers  of  houses,  tended    to    promote    education    and    health 
purchase  of  durable  goods  and  newly  built  automobiles,  and  large  appliances,  as  well  as  The  discussion  of   these  measures  does   not 
houses.  to  families  undertaking  additions  to  and  re-  belong    in    this    paper      Yet    investment    in 
Expenditure*  in  billion  dollars  ^^    °\  *^*'''    ^omes      Alternatively,    some  human  capital  has  been  mentioned  here  not 
Nonfarra  producers'  nlant  and  eaulnmenf  «""J"'«t'o"  ^ould    be   achieved   through   re-  only  to  round  out   the  picture    but  also  to 
195?       P'^'*^"""    P^^^  "^^  equipment.  duclng    automobile    excise    taxes      The    first  discuss  a  frequently  voiced  argument  which 

,959" ■- li    '  ^^'^   ^    ^    «aln    acceptance    of    the    general  deplores   the   influence  of  consumers   In  our 

,9eo  " 41,  principle     that     Investment     tax     Incentives  society      1  refer   to  Galbralth's  thesis  about 

ConsumeVdurable"«^^" """**•    «"'=°'^P=^    ^^^Ij     business    and    con-  private   opulence    and    public    povertv      The 

consumer  durable  good..  gumer    Investment.     Form     and     extent    of  affluent  society  has  become  in  the  hknds  of 

,959""" " - il  I  l^f.^'-''''    incentive    are    problems    for    later  a   popular    writer    an    overabundant    socletv 

I960" " ' lit  delberatlon        At     this     juncture      however  and  consumer  goods  that  represent  the  high 

Nonfarm"reii-denUai'c^i;ir^ctionT""  Lm  rTi^'lJ'in'^^  fa-rrentn":-"    "'"'      n,?.^?"?    ''""'^^^    °'  ."""^    """    ^^^^'^^ 

195a  ,0   r.      '"<^"^  raisea  agains.  tax  incentnes  middle-class    comforts    have    been    equated 

1959          ■ „  ,           Some  skeptics  argvie  that  all  that  may  be  with  gadgetry  and  waste.     We  ai;  agree  that 

1960'" ■ 21    1       '*^^'^^'^<^  through  granting  tax  incentives  to  we   want   more   schools,  more   hospitals    and 

1"                                   "      ■*       buyers   of   durable   goods   is   that  some    pur-  fewer  slums.     Yet  we  disagree  about  how  to 

(NOTE.— Theae  data,  compiled  and  pub-  chases  which  would  have  been  made  next  achieve  our  goal  One  recipe  i<;  change  'he 
llshed  by  the  U.S  Department  of  Commerce.  year,  or  2  years  hence,  are  made  this  year  allocation  of  resources  cut  down  on  con- 
are  not  exactly  what  we  would  need  Ex-  In  other  words,  we  would  borrow  from  the  sumer  investment  expenditures  in  order  to 
penditures  on  consumer  durable  goods  are,  future  and  would  only  postpone  the  dav  of  Increase  public  Investments  In  cont-ast 
for  our  purposes,  somewhat  overstated  be-  reckoning  Naturally,  this  argument,  if  cor-  this  author  believes  that  wanting  and  -^triv- 
cause  they  Include  expenditures  on  many  rect.  applies  equally  to  the  stimulation  of  ing  for  Improved  private  living  standard-^  is 
small,  not  discretionary  purchases  (eg.,  business  investment  But  the  argument  is  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  Only  if  the  so- 
tlrea)  The  extent  of  resldenUal  construe-  correct  only  If  we  assume  that  technological  called  private  opulence  increases  further  can 
tlon  Is  likewise  overstated  because  It  Includes  progress  is  nonexistent  and  the  automobiles.  we  hope  to  overcome  public  poverty  The 
apartment  houses:  it  Is  understated  Insofar  or  machine  tools,  offered  for  sale  in  1962  or  question  is  not  one  or  the  other  it  is  both 
as  It  does  not  Include  expenditures  for   ad-       1963    will    not    be    more    desirable    than    the  or  none 

dltlons    to    and    modernization    or    repair    of       1961  models.  Ours   Is   a    middle-class   societv    aiming  at 

homes,  which  are   estimated   at   close   to   $10          Extensive  studies  have  .«,hown   that  people  middle-class    comfort*      The    few    very    rich 

lUlon  a  year  )  ^-ii,,  replace  their  car  or  refrigerator  do  not  P^ay  a  much  smaller  role  In  todays  economy 
Over  60  percent  of  American  families  live  ^°  *^  primarily  because  their  article  is  worn  than  30  or  50  years  ago  The  poor — still  far 
now  In  homes  they  own.  and  the  current  °'^*'  °'"  '*'^***  "°^  perform  satisfactorily  Most  t*^  numerous  and  m  urgent  need  of  in- 
market  value  of  owner-occupied,  one-family  commonly  we  trade  in  what  we  own  when  numerable  goods — do  not  generate  sufficient 
houses  Is  estimated  at  $4(X)  billion.  The  *'^  consider  It  still  in  satisfactory  condition.  demand  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
value  of  automobiles  and  other  durable  goods  ^"^  are  attracted  by  something  new.  This  ^^^^1  It  is  the  people  in  the  middle  and 
owned  by  consumers  may  be  set  at  close  to  attraction  emanating  from  a  new  product  upper-middle  classes,  much  more  numerous 
•200  billion  after  depreciation  In  contrast,  °^*y  ^  Impaired  or  reinforced  by  price  con-  today  than  10  or  15  years  ago  whose  stand- 
business  Investment  in  plant  and  machinery  slderatlons;  If  the  tax  incentive  plan  Is  ^d  o^  living  has  risen  greatly  and  who 
has  been  valued  at  approximately  ».'^(X)  bil-  adopted,  adldtional  price  attraction  is  brought  about  the  prosperous  postwar  years. 
Hon.  The  net  st(K.k  of  consumer  durables  created  As  a  consequence  of  a  success  of  Having  more  than  before,  these  people  desire 
declined  from  1929  to  ly45  due  to  the  depres-  ^^^  plan,  the  proportion  of  newer  products  ^^^^^  more  and  better  goods  and  services  and 
slon  and  the  unavailability  of  goods  during  ^"  ^^^  possession  of  American  households  strive  for  them  Should  we  deplore  this? 
World  War  II.  From  1946  to  1955  the  net  ^'^^  business  firms  would  increase  and  the  Or  should  we  recognize  that  in  people's  want- 
stocks  per  household  more  than  doubled  (In  proportion  of  older  products  decline.  The  'rig  more  and  better  things  lies  one  of  the 
constant  dollars).  This  Increase  accounted  ^®  distribution  of  stock  is,  however,  not  most  powerful  incentives  to  work  hard  and 
for  much  of  the  prosperity  during  those  ^^^  crucial  factor  determining  demand  The  ^°  stimulate  production,  efficiency,  and  eco- 
years.  During  the  last  5  years  however,  the  change  in  the  composition  of  stock  would  "on^ic  growth?  Economists  teach  that  con- 
rate  of  Increase  In  consumer  possessions  dampen  future  demand  significantly  only  if  sumption  is  a  function  of  Income  Today. 
slowed  down  '  Consumer  Investment  fluctu-  in  future  vears  buvers  are  not  attracted  bv  ^'^  ^  ^^^^^  extent,  income  is  a  function  of 
the  products  offered '                                           "  expenditures;    because    we    need    more    and 

'  For  data  on  the  value  of  consumer  invest-  *'^Tt'*L'^'^^'    ^'^  'JTv'  T  ^^^  J"°^^ 

%JZZ  Tn     '^''    r'^'^r.'^'^    ''^'    "-""^    ^"^^*y  is    abolished,    a    sharp    adverse    effect    might  Survev    Research    Center    Indicat^     however 

^n  Tn     iSr     Ind    the    lVrT7"^".,^°'  '^'''''-  ^.'^      "^^  Incentives   once  granted   can'be  that  In  the  last  decide  of  groS^g  af^uence" 

D^raWes-    bv  wmiam  P   Bm  e!  ,n  ^°''«"'""  abolished  only  In  a  period  of  prosperity  or  our    want*    and    desire*    for    new    g<Li^   and 

n^hf.,        ,   '^  y^l  '"  ^°"^^'"""  pronounced    inflation.      Then   the    cancella-  services     have     not     become     less     insistent 

?^^nH   ..   '"/^o'     •*    '^P°"    '^"^'^    ^y    '^*  tlon  may  serve  as  a  deflationarv  instrument  Survey  ..tuples  of  the  American  Jeonle^^^^^^^ 

Foundation  for  Research  on  Human  Behavior  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  no  difference  needs  Vow  thaf  a  Tarten   of  ^hi^gTare  de- 

t)etween  business  and  consumer  investment  sired    today    which    werehardlv    known    10 
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years  ago.  Owners  of  fairly  new  houses  want 
a  larger  house,  or  a  house  in  a  better  neigh- 
borhood, a  second  car,  diverse  new  appli- 
ances, a  summer  house,  a  b<)at, — and  yes 
also  hi-fl  music  and  books,  i  Increased  pri- 
vate apulence  made  the  shares  of  book  pub- 
lishers a  favorite  Investment  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  )  The  more  we  have, 
the  more  we  are  willing  to  spend  Individually 
on  books,  lectures,  and  concerts,  and  col- 
lectively for  defense  as  well  as  for  sch<x3l3 
and  hospitals.  The  reason  for  our  not  hav- 
ing enough  schools,  hospitals,  and  parks  is 
not  that  we  have  too  many  consunier  goods. 
but  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  economy 
has  been  too  3I0W  i  and  th.^t  we  have  had 
to  spend  heavily  for  national  defense). 

It  follows,  then,  that  our  economy  must 
grow  at  a  faster  pace  than  It  has  during 
the  last  few  years  Action  Is  needed  not 
only  to  stimulate  business  investment,  but 
also  to  stimulate  consumer  investment  and 
investment  in  human  capital.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  April  20,  President  Kennedy  argued 
that  tax  benefits  for  business  investment 
and  better  tax  collections  (withholding 
taxes  on  dividends  ar.d  Interest,  and  re- 
duced business  expense  acc^mntsi,  repre- 
sent a  set  of  proposals  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit.  Is  It  not  correct  Uj  arg\it< 
that  stimulation  of  business  investment. 
of  consumer  investment,  and  of  mve.stment 
of  human  capital  should  be  considered  as 
a  unit?  If  tax  benefits  are  needed  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  employment,  they  should 
be  divided  among  the  three  types  of  In- 
vestment, all  of  which  are  essentia;  for  our 
economy  and  society. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  We.wekI, 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
tax  bill  we  are  talkm?  about  here  today 
is  another  temporary  exten.<;ion  of  a  pro- 
gram that  was  suppo.^^ed  to  have  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  These 
excise  taxes  and  luxury  taxes  were  im- 
FKDsed  to  help  pay  for  the  war  effort. 
The  imphed  promise  of  the  administra- 
tion in  office  then  and  the  Consre.<^s  wa.^ 
that  as  soon  as  the  emergency  ended,  the 
taxes  would  end. 

Well,  we  kjiow  now  that  this  promise 
just  was  not  kept  and  from  year  to  year 
these  taxes  have  been  extended.  Some 
of  the  taxes  are  charged  on  what  reallv 
amounts  to  luxury  item.s.  Others  of 
these  taxes,  however,  have  been  kept  on 
items  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination can  be  considered  luxuries  in  to- 
day's world.  I  refer  specifically  to  trans- 
portation and  telephones. 

In  the  business  world  of  today  a  tele- 
phone cannot  be  considered  a  luxury.  It 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  normal  offir^ 
equipment  found  in  any  store  or  office. 
The  telephone  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  business  transactions  of 
day-to-day  operations. 

The  telephone  is  also  a  necessity  on 
the  farms  of  this  Nation.  It  has  meant 
a  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  effort 
by  our  farmers  and  rancliers  who  live 
far  from  town,  far  from  their  markets 
and  far  from  their  sources  of  supply. 
Tlie  daily  operation  of  a  modern  farm 
could  not  be  possible  without  use  of  the 
telephone. 

In  the  millions  of  American  homes 
where  telephones  have  been  installed. 
they  have  become  a  necessity  rather  than 
a  luxury.    They  save  time  and.  in  many 


cases,  make  it  possible  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  home  to  run  smoothly. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  telephone  is 
a  real  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  It  is 
ridiculous,  therefore,  to  impose  a  luxury 
tax  on  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country. 

As  for  transportation,  the  tax  here  has 
caused  almost  immeasurable  damage. 
Our  railroads  are  suffering  drastically 
because  of  the  decline  in  passenger  traf- 
fic More  and  more  trains  are  being 
taken  off  by  the  railroads.  The  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  passenger  service 
will  be  nonexistent.  The  10  percent  tax 
on  rail  fares  has  done  more  to  destroy 
ra  hoad  passenger  service  than  any 
other  sin^rlc  thing  in  our  recent  history. 
Many  bus  lines,  too.  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  it.  I  am  told  that  without  their 
charter  service  even  some  of  the  big  bus 
lines  would  be  losing  money. 

All  of  this  has  come  about  because  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  unfair  and 
un.tust  tax. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  de- 
feating thf^se  tax  extensions. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Mich  It;  an    [Mr.   Chamber - 

L.AIN  I  . 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Chainnan. 
for  the  fifth  time  m  as  many  years  I  rise 
to  record  my  protest  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  automobile  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax.  As  you  know. 
this  discriminatory  tax  was  increased 
from  7  percent  to  10  percent  in  Novem- 
ber 1951  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
has  been  extended  annually  since  1954. 
On  June  30,  this  tax  will  automatically 
revert  to  7  percent  unless  this  House 
takes  affirmative  action  to  extend  it  lor 
the  eighth  time. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  order  to  channel  our 
industrial  production  in  support  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  proponents  of  this  tax 
were  frank  in  stating  that  the  increased 
tax  was  designed  to  curb,  to  slow  down, 
to  curtail,  to  put  the  emergency  brake  on 
the  production  of  automobiles  by  in- 
creasing their  price  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  needed  revenue.  To  be  sure,  the 
need  for  revenue  still  exists.  But  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more  equitable  ways  to 
raise  revenue  than  through  penalizing 
the  Nation's  No.  1  industry  at  a  time 
when  it  needs  incentives,  not  penalties. 
After  all  the  discussion  and  debate  we 
have  heard  during  the  past  few  months 
about  the  recession — and  when  the 
workers  in  the  automotive  industry  have 
felt  that  recession  more  than  the  work- 
ers in  any  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy— I  submit  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
the  emergency  brake  which  the  10  per- 
cent excise  tax  imposes  on  automotive 
manufacturing. 

By  Execut.ve  and  legislative  action. 
both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  expressed  their  deep  con- 
cern over  the  effects  of  the  recession  and 
the  unemployment  which  followed  in  its 
wake.  We  have  enacted  the  depressed 
ar^as  I'-'gislation,  we  have  extended  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  we 
have  shown  our  concern  in  many  other 
ways.     But    all    of   these   actions   have 


been  designed  to  cope  with  effects  rather 
than  causes.  We  have  not  attacked  the 
real  problem  We  need  to  stimulate 
production  rather  than  retard  it  by  de- 
pressive taxation  and  then  appropriate 
more  funds  to  buy  our  way  out. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  take  off  the 
1951  emergency  brake  that  has  been 
slowing  down  the  automotive  industry 
and  creating  problems  of  unemployment 
for  its  workers.  Automotive  manufac- 
turing is.  after  all.  the  Nation's  number 
one  employer.  With  its  related  indus- 
tries, the  automotive  industry  employs 
more  than  10,500,000  workers,  or  1  out 
of  every  7  workers  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  every  six  businesses  is  automo- 
tive, and  22  percent  of  all  retail  sales 
are  automotive,  and  this  just  begins  to 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  situation. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  Federal  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  any  of  my  colleagues. 
With  billion  dollar  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  commonplace  in  the 
Congress  today,  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  Government  must  tax  .someone 
or  something — or  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, everyone,  and  everything.  But 
I  protest  again  the  inequality  of  this  tax. 
which  singles  out  one  industry  and  Its 
workers — and  levies  a  discriminatory  10 
percent  tax.  The  automotive  excise  tax 
does  violence  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  taxation  requiring  uniformity  of 
treatment.  If  we  must  have  huge  Fed- 
eral revenues— and  I  regret  I  see  no 
lessening  of  our  budgetary  require- 
ments— I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  thought  to  tax 
revision.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  have  heard  talk  of  tax 
revision,  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  no  action. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  talking 
about  tax  revision  and  start  revising. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  I  am  not  fully  informed  as  to  the 
many  complexities  involved.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  enactment  of  a 
general  manufacturers'  excise  tax  which 
would  fairly  and  equitably  distribute  the 
tax  burden  on  all  manufacturing  rather 
than  making  the  automobile  pull  the 
whole  excise  tax  load.  Such  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  tax  base  would  permit  a  much 
lower  tax  rate  as  well  as  insure  greatei" 
stability  in  annual  revenues.  ' 

The  only  justification  that  I  haVe 
heard  for  the  continuation  of  the  auto- 
motive excise  is  that  "We  need  (he 
money  "  However,  because  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Korean  Increase  has  become 
almost  automatic,  there  Is  danger  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion may  forget  that  motor  vehicles  are 
almost  the  only  major  manufactured 
products  subjected  to  Increased  rates 
during  the  Korean  emergency  which 
subsequently  have  not  received  either 
outright  tax  cancellation  or  at  least  sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Mink  coats,  diamond  rings,  golf  clubs 
and  many  other  luxury  items  are  no 
longer  taxed  at  their  maximum  rates. 
But  we  are  asked  today  to  extend  the 
10  percent  automotive  excise  tax  for  an- 
other year. 


A  general  exci.se  tax  would  not  penal- 
ize one  industry  in  favor  of  others.  It 
would  not  favor  tiie  workers  in  some  in- 
dustries, while  It  was  raising  prices  and 
reducing  demand  for  the  products  made 
by  other  workers.  Because  automotive 
sales  distribution  reaches  down  to  the 
crossroads  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  economic  benefits  to  the  pur- 
chasers and  users  of  cars  would  be  na- 
tional in  scope.     Today,  motor  vehicles 

arc  manufactured — in  whole  or  in  part 

in  all  sections  of  the  country.  As  I  told 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
when  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  this  legislation  on  May  10. 
the  auto  industry  purchases  20  percent 
of  all  steel.  46  percent  of  all  lead,  47  per- 
cent of  all  malleable  iron,  63  percent  of 
all  rubber.  63  percent  of  all  upholstery 
leather  and  69  percent  of  all  plate  glass 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
trary to  the  concept  of  many,  it  is  read- 
ily apparent  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try does  not  belong  solely  to  the  State  of 
Michigan.  It  belongs  to  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union.  And  what  happens 
to  the  automobile  industry  influences  the 
economy  of  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  economist  worth  his  charts  and 
graphs  will  tell  you  that  he  watches  the 
automobile  with  the  same  alertness  as 
a  weatherman   watches  his   barometer. 
He  well  knows  that  what  happens  to  the 
automobile  industi-y  happens  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy.     It  is  true  that  much 
of  the  automotive  industry  and  its  man- 
agement are  centered  in  Michigan,  but 
in  more  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
decentralization    in    the    assembly    and 
automobile  parts  of  the  Industry  which 
are  now  located  in  41  States.    More  than 
half  of  the  automotive  manufacturing 
employment     and     payroll     is     outside 
Michigan.    Here  are  the  States  produc- 
ing some  of  the  products  used  in  the 
manufacture     of     automobiles:     Glass 
comes    principally    from    Ohio.    Illinois, 
West    Virginia.    Texas    and    California! 
The  top  steel  States  are  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Alabama.     Leather  manufacture  is 
concentrated     in     Massachusetts.     New 
York.   Pennsylvania,   Illinois.  Wisconsin 
and  Kansas.  Synthetic  rubber  States  are 
chiefly     Kentucky,     Louisiana,     Texas. 
West   Virginia.    Ohio,    California.   Con- 
necticut,   and     Pennsylvania.      And    I 
could  go  on  naming  the  top  six  States  in 
the  production  of  other  products  used  in 
the  complete  automobile— products  such 
as  textiles,  paints,  plastic,  petroleum  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  fundamenta:  that  price  plays  the 
leading  role  in  an  individual's  decision 
whether  or  not  he  should  buy  an  auto- 
mobile, or  any  other  item  for  that  mat- 
ter. A  high  price  may  well  discourage 
the  man  who  need.*;  a  new  car,  a  lower 
price  may  well  encourage  him  to  pur- 
chase one.  In  past  years,  there  has  been 
expert  testimony  on  this  subject  of  price 
as  it  relates  to  automobile  buying. 
Economists  have  testified  about"  the 
elasticity  of  demand — that  is,  the  effect 
of  price  changes  on  sales— as  it  relates 
to  the  automobile. 

There  have  been  varying  estimates  of 
the   actual   amount   of  elasticity.     The 
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most  conservative  estimate  I  have  found 
is  1.2  percent  meaning  that  a  1  percent 
decrease  m  the  price  of  an  automobile 
Will  stunulate  the  sale  cf  1.2  percent 
more  automobiles.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  greater  reductions  would  stimulate 
greater  sales. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  w  h.en 
I  speak  of  automobile  purchasers,  I  am 
not  discussing  a  small,  elite,  high-income 
group.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  survey,  covering  automobile 
purchases  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960, 
more  than  half— actually  57  percent.-! 
of  all  new  cars  were  bought  by  persons 
with  annual  incomes  below  $7,500.  These 
persons  bear  an  extra  burden  of  taxa- 
tion because  they  find  it  necessary  to  use 
cars  going  to  and  from  work,  or  for  other 
essential  travel,  as  65  percent  of  all  trips 
are  connected  directly  with  earning  a 
living  or  with  other  basic  vital  activity. 

The  customer  spending  $2,500  en  a  new 
car  in  Michigan,  for  example,  will  pay 
26  percent  of  the  total  m  excises,  with 
the  excise  tax  taking  the  biggest  single 
bite.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  places  a  special  burden 
on  the  lower  income  groups. 

While  I  1  ave  pointed  out  tliat  the 
automobile  excise  tax  discriminates 
against  the  production  worker,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  purchaser,  there 
is  another  important  segment  of  our 
economy  that  is  also  affected  adverse- 
ly— the  retail  automobile  dealer.  The 
statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  month  by  the  Nationa.  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  undei-.scored 
this  problem  with  the  following  facts: 

Last  year  the  Industry  lost  2.500  dealers; 
nearly  300  dealers  faUed;  22  percent  of 
dealers  operated  at  a  loss;  and  average  oper- 
ating profit  before  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  was  five-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the 
franchlsed  dealer  In  the  first  quarter  oi 
this  year,  nearly  40  percent  of  all  fra-nchised 
dealers  operated  at  a  loss;  and  the  com- 
bined op)eratlng  results  before  taxes  for  all 
franchlsed  dealers  averaged  out  to  a  loss 
of  two-tenths   of    1    percent  on   total   sales. 


These  are  shocking  figures,  but  1  do 
not  suggest  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
help  these  dealers.  Rather,  I  .submit 
the  answer  is  a  reduction  in  the  excise 
tax  to  permit  them  to  help  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  this  bill  on  final 
passage  because,  with  the  closed  rule  un- 
der which  it  is  being  considered,  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  voice  my 
protest  against  extension  of  Uiis  dis- 
criminatory 10  percent  automobile  excise 
tax.  However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  vote  against  the  bill  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  vote  favoring  the  re- 
duction of  the  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  cor- 
porate taxes.  I  recognize  that  this  tax 
will  no  doubt  be  extended  again,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Nonetheless  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  basic  injustices  inherent 
in  the  tax.  I  shall  continue  to  point  out 
these  injustices  so  that,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  the  automobile  excise  tax  will 
not  become  an  integral  part  of  our  tax 
structure  and  our  taxpayers  condit;oned 
to  accept  it  in  perpetuity. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  views  with  respect  to  the  inequities  of 


our  automobile  excise  tax  to  join  me  in 
opposing  thisexteixsion. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
Kenileman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
pas:  4  years  and  longer  than  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ch.mu- 
berlain]  has  discussed  with  me  as  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  each  year  when  this  matter 
comes  up  what  we  can  do  to  eliminate 
this  unfair  tax  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  retard  the  automotive  industry.  He 
has  appeared  before  our  committee 
every  time  the  matter  has  come  up  and 
has  testified.  I  compliment  him  for  his 
zeal  and  his  ability  in  pursuing  this 
matter,  and  I  feel  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem soon. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Tennessee 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  join  the  gentle- 
man in  his  concern  over  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  being  done  about  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax.  i  want  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  expressed 
concern  in  committee  and  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  automotive  excise  tax 
in  this  legislation.  However,  I  notice 
the  gentleman  says  that  he  opposes  this 
bill  because  it  singles  out  one  industry 
and  levies  on  it  a  discriminatory  10  per- 
cent tax. 

I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  feels 
about  a  motion  to  recommit  which  seeks 
out  only  one  tax  and  at.cmpts  to  repeal 
that  and  leaves  the  tax  on  automobiles 
as  it  is.  Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  as 
we  do  that  this  matter  should  be  given 
more  serious  study  and  that  if  any  rehef 
is  needed  it  also  should  be  given  in  the 
area  of  the  automobile  excise  tax  and 
maybe  others  rather  than  by  now  re- 
peahng  one  tax.  and  leaving  on  the  very 
discriminatory  automobile  excise  tax? 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  say  I 
am  terribly  concerned  that  this  motion 
to  recommit  does  not  also  contain  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  automotive 
excise  tax,  I  am  against  all  these  excise 
taxes  because  I  think  they  are  all  dis- 
criminatoiT.  I  am  going  to  vote  apainst 
an  excise  tax  every  chance  I  get.  I  hope 
that  we  can  come  back  here  next  year 
and  say.  "You  have  taken  care  of  every- 
thing else,  but  you  have  not  taken  care 
of  the  automobiles.  Now  we  must  do 
something  about  that." 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  The  motion  to 
recommit  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
on  the  minority  side,  and  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  automobile  excise  tax. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  I  regret  that  it 
was  excluded. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from   Indiana 

[Mr.   H.ARVEY]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
extending  the  corporate  normal-rate  tax 
and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  as  provided 
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111  H.R.  7446,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
pertinent   observations   concerning   this 

matter. 

I  would  much  rather  not  have  an  ex- 
ter^ion  of  these  taxes;  however  I  find  it 
necessary  to  support  the  extension  if  only 
to  prevent  greater  deficit  spending  Al- 
though the  extension  of  these  taxes  does 
not  afford  me  any  assurance  that  our 
national  debt  will  not  be  increased,  I 
know  that  the  debt  will  be  sreatly  in. 
ceased  without  the  tax  extension. 

E)eflcit  spendin?  will  most  certainly 
b!  ing  about  the  downfall  of  America — 
sooner  than  Khrushchev  has  planned— 
unless  the  Federal  Government  adopts  a 
more  sane  attitude  toward  governmen- 
tal spending  programs  Unless  fiscal  re- 
Sronsjbility  once  again  becomes  a  na- 
tional goal  instead  of  an  outmoded 
phrase  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  starry- 
eyed  free-spending  liberals,  we  may  soon 
see  the  day  when  we  shall  find  the  U.S. 
Government  borrowmt;  money  in  order 
to  pay  interest  on  a  much  more  fantastic 
df^bt  than  wp  have  at  present. 

The  extension  of  these  nuisance  taxes 
ill  H  R  7446  are  a  source  of  irritation, 
as  well  as  being  a  burden,  to  our  busi- 
nessmen. Not  only  do  the  nuisance  taxes 
cause  in-itation  between  businessmen 
and  the  Government,  but  the  business- 
men must  bear  the  brunt  of  criticisms  by 
the  buying  public  which  feels  thr.*-  some- 
how the  businessmen  are  to  blame  for 
high  prices  when  the  high  prices  par- 
tially result  from  a  multiplicity  of  taxes 
a  I  all  levels  of  Government 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Congress 
persists  in  extending  these  nuisance 
taxes  year  after  year,  the  people  are  one 
clay  goina  to  brin^  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  us  that  we  shall  have  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  find  a  way  to  operate  proper 
Government  functions  with  a  minimum 
of  revenues  extracted  from  th.e  people 
These  nuisance  taxes  do  not  affect  just 
one  .segment  of  the  public,  these  taxes 
affect  taxpayers  in  all  income  brackets. 
In  brief,  I  do  not  find  it  to  my  likins 
to  vote  in  favor  of  extension  of  these 
taxes  I  cast  my  vote  in  this  manner 
only  to  preclude  the  mcrt'ase  in  our  na- 
tional debt  which  has  reached  a  ridicu- 
lous sum. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  are 
strong  enough  and  willing  to  withstand 
most  anythmt;:  however,  I  fear  that 
their  patience  is  reaching  the  limit.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
will  exert  extra  efforts  in  the  future  to 
see  that  fiscal  responsibility  once  again 
becomes  reality,  else  the  liberal  concept 
of  fiscal  stability  being  an  unachievable 
myth  will  orinu  about  our  ultunate 
downfall  as  a  Nation 

The  American  people  do  not  object 
to  making  monetary  sacrifices  to  place 
our  Treasury  on  a  sound  basis  once 
aaain,  but  they  do  object  to  making  such 
sacrifices  for  spending  our  country  into 
obscunry 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs, 
May  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs  MAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
much  m  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
minority  Members,  as  stated  in  the  report 
accompanying,'  H  R  7446  I  have  long 
supported  the  position  that  the  10-per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  should  be  repealed.  In  this 
regard.  I  point  out  to  the  Congress  that 
both  houses  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  in  March  of  this  year, 
adopted  identical  resolutions  petition- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  unfair  and  inequitable  tax 
upon  transportation  services  and  com- 
munications during  the  cun-ent  session 
of  Congress, 

The  transportation  tax  was  orginally 
imposed  in  World  War  II  to  deter  travel. 
There  is  no  place,  at  the  present  time. 
for  a  deter:  ent  to  travel.  What  the  tax 
now  does  is  to  make  the  price  to  the 
public  10  percent  higher  than  the  es- 
tablished carrier  fare.  Removal  of  the 
tax  would  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
the  rail.  bus.  and  air  travel  industry  to 
stimulate  additional  transportation  rev- 
enues through  special  promotional  fares 
aimed  at  particular  markets. 

It  has  been  estimated,  as  the  minority 
views  point  out,  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  excise  tax  revenue  loss  from 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  will  be 
ofTset  by  revenue  gain  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  deductible  expense  and  that  the 
revenue  ofTset  would  be  further  en- 
hanced by  the  likelihood  of  a  more 
profitable  transportation  industry. 

Retention  of  this  tax  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
repeal 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr   Cunningham). 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  oppose  this  legislation  because  I  do  not 
believe  this  continual  extension  of  these 
•temporary"  taxes  keeps  faith  with  the 
American  people  and  they  are  discrimi- 
natory. I  think  if  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
pose a  temponuT  tax  for  a  specific  period 
the  taxes  should  be  allowed  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  tax 
on  telephone  service  and  on  transporta- 
tion. Surely  these  so-called  temporary 
taxes  should  be  removed  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  to  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  if  a  majority  did  not  con- 
tinually vote  for  more  and  bigger  spend- 
ing programs  we  would  have  been  able 
to  remove  these  unfair  taxes  long  ago 
One  way  to  reduce  waste  and  Govern- 
ment spending  is  to  vote  against  this  bill 
which  I  intend  to  do 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lindsay] 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Which  of  two  desirable  goals  has 
the  highest  priority:  the  need  to  keep 
ourselves  on  a  pay-as-you-go  system  and 
to  balance  the  budget,  or  the  relief  of  a 
distressed  industry,  to  the  extent  of  $300 
million  in  tax  money? 

I  take  the  position  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  a  highly  desirable  and  neces- 
sary objective.    The  cost  of  defense,  of 


national  and  of  international  security 
are  staggeringly  high.  We  have  domestic 
programs,  furthered  by  two  administra- 
tions, that  are  not  cheap.  Therefore, 
if  we,  as  elected  representatives,  have 
any  obligation  it  is  certainly  this:  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  cannot  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  that  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  and  that  the  Congress  must  have 
the  courage  to  pay  for  the  programs  it 
enacts, 

I  remember  that  in  the  86th  Congress 
there  were  efforts  made  to  repeal  or  re- 
duce the  transportation  tax  in  order  to 
give  relief  to  the  transportation  industry. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  vigor- 
ously opposed  these  efforts.  The  Eisen- 
hower Treasury  Department  argued  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  far  outweighed  the 
economic  value  to  the  industry  in  taking 
this  singular  action.  Certainly,  the 
transportation  industry  is  In  economic 
difficulty  But  so  are  others  I  have 
heard  arguments  on  the  floor  today  from 
those  who  would  support  the  proposed 
motion  to  recommit,  which  would  re- 
move the  total  transportation  tax.  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  other  industries  or 
segments  of  industries  which  are  in  just 
as  great  difficulty  and  suffering  under 
just  as  heavy  burdens  as  the  transpor- 
tation industry.  If  this  is  the  case,  why 
do  we  single  out  transportation? 

I  should  like  to  see  an  end  of  all  of  the 
Korean  taxes  imposed  as  temporary 
measures  during  a  jieriod  of  emergency. 
Indeed,  the  tax  on  transportation  was 
designed  in  part  to  discourage  transpor- 
tation under  wartime  conditions.  Hence, 
the  need  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
entire  problem  and  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  excise  and  use  taxes  Such  a 
study  and  overhaul  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  promised,  and  I 
take  it  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  IkardI  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  promised  its 
report  in  resr>ect  of  the  transportation 
industry  within  30  days 

The  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions  to  bring  it  back  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  transportation  tax  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  the  full  10-percent  tax. 
This  is  even  more  than  the  industry 
has  asked  for  The  industry,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  suggested  that  5  percent 
be  retained  in  the  form  of  a  use  tax.  As 
I  understand  it.  further,  the  revenue  loss 
by  this  motion  would  be  $300  million  in 
the  first  fiscal  year.  How  can  we  stand 
for  such  a  proposition  and  at  the  same 
time  commit  ourselves  to  the  defense  and 
space  exploration  program  that  lies 
ahead  of  us? 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  do  so, 
Mr  Chairman,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  inteUigent  and  not  piecemeal  relief 
must  be  given  to  certain  segments  of  our 
economy  lest  they  are  to  become  totally 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  For  the 
same  reasons,  of  course.  I  shall  vote  for 
final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  event 
the  motion  to  recommit  fails. 

I  have  listened  with  as  close  attention 
to  the  debate  this  afternoon  as  any  mat- 
ter since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  questions  that  I  asked  of 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee were  designed  to  discover  which 
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need  should  take  priority— the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  or  the  need  for  spe- 
cial relief,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  for- 
mer. In  good  coiLScience  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  lax  reduction  to  this  extent  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  Nation 
finds  itself  t<Klay, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Knox)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAIi.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
the  House  is  being  called  upon  to  vote 
for  continuing  higJi  taxes  to  finance,  at 
least  in  part,  contnued  high  spending. 
One  of  the  taxes  that  would  be  con- 
tinued at  an  excessively  high  level  is  the 
10-percent  manufacturers  tax  appli- 
cable to  passenger  cars  and  the  8-per- 
cent manufacturers  tax  applicable  to 
automotive  parts  and  accessories. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  tliere  is  little  question 
that  these  two  taxes  have   an   adverse 
impact  on  the  economic   well-being   of 
the   entire   automotive   industry   which 
affects  my  State  of  Michigan,  but  indeed 
have  an  adverse  impact  nationwide  be- 
cause of  the  great  importance  of  auto- 
motive   transportation    to    our    general 
economic  activity.     I  am  convinced  that 
the   outright  repef.l   of   these   taxes  or 
their  substantial  reduction  could  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  revenue  gain 
rather  than  a  rev(?nue  loss.     But  even 
if    such    were    not    the    revenue    conse- 
quence, I  am  of  th(  firm  conviction  that 
these  two  automotive  excises  should  be 
repealed.     The  automobile  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  ;)art  of  our  American 
way  of  life  and  it  fhould  not  be  subject 
to  a  discriminatory  excise  tax,  the  reve- 
nues from  which   go  into  the  general 
fund  and  are  an  addition  to  the  other 
heavy  highway  ust  r  taxes  that  go  into 
the  highway  trust  fund,  plus  the  income 
taxes  that  our  highway  users  pay. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  highway 
users  in  1960  paid  Federal,  State,  and 
local  automotive  taxes  in  excess  of  $10.5 
billion.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  an  onerous  excise  burden  has  im- 
paired the  vitality  of  this  major  US. 
industry.  I  have  in  the  past,  and  I  do 
today  express  my  .support  of  sound  ef- 
forts to  bring  proiJer  Ux  relief  to  the 
automotive  industry. 

I  regret  that  the  rule  under  which  this 
bill  is  being  considered  does  not  permit 
us  the  opportunity  to  vote  separately  on 
the  automotive  tax.  The  only  alterna- 
tive available  to  the  minority  is  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  that  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  with  imtructions  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  the  10  percent  Federal  ex- 
cise on  transportation  of  persons.  This 
excise  has  been  selected  for  this  con- 
sideration because  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  that  the  repeal  of  this  transpor 
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tation  excise  was  urgently  necess;ai-y  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  domestic 
common  canier  system.  While  I  would 
personaDy  like  to  see  the  House  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  auU)motive 
excise,  I  am  of  course  also  interested  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  transportation 
system  in  America  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  national  defense  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  people  of  my  State 
of  Michigan  have  a  great  stake  in  the 
automotive  industry,  but  they  also  have 
a  great  stake  in  our  Nations  transpor- 
tation .system  in  general.  For  that  rea- 
son I  will  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit today  in  hopes  that  we  can  succeed 
this  year  in  taking  care  of  the  uneco- 
nomic transportation  tax  and  then  next 
year  we  can  direct  our  endeavors  to  ob- 
taining relief  for  the  automotive  indus- 
ti-y  In  connection  with  the  excises  im- 
posed on  that  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  today  about  spending,  taxing,  def- 
icits, and  fiscal  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  fiscal  responsibility  implies  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  spending  and 
also  the  avoidance  of  unwise  taxation.  I 
do  not  believe  in  deficit  financing  As  a 
consequence  it  will  be  my  course  of  action 
to  support  government  economy  and  also 
wise  tax  adjustments  that  promise  the 
betterment  of  our  economic  strength  and 
economic  potential.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  what  :  have 
felt  were  irresponsible  spending:  pro- 
prams  and  unnecessary  authorization 
projects  involving  huge  sums  of  money. 
I  will  vote  for  the  recommittal  of  H.R. 
7446— as  it  is  my  belief  that  continua- 
tion of  the  transportation  tax  is  no  less 
than  confiscatory'  and  may  result  in  a 
possible  Federal  Government  subsidy  for 
some  of  our  major  transportation  sj's- 
tems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit fails  passage,  I  will  vote  fcr  final 
passage  of  H.R,  7446  on  the  basis  of  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

I  shall  continue  fighting.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  responsible  Government  and 
opposing  excessive  spending  programs. 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  Representative 
should  and  can  serve  his  constr.uency 
and  Nation  best  by  working  to  reduce  the 
large  authorizing  projects,  and  not  by 
random  cuts  of  revenue.  Cutting  reve- 
nue and  not  expenditures  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

The  history  of  public  debt,  as  .shown 
in  past  Federal  budgets,  shows  that  the 
amount  of  revenues  received  is  not  a 
controlling  factor  on  expenditures. 

According  to  statements  made  by 
Secretary  Humphrey  and  other  veiy  able 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury:  Our  first 
step  is  to  reduce  spending. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr,  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  PrciNSKii, 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret \ery  much  Uiat  the  parliam<'ntary 


situation  is  such  that  an  amendment 
will  not  be  in  order  to  remove  the  tele- 
phone tax.  Of  all  the  mail  we  receive 
on  excise  taxes,  we  are  all  aware  that 
this  is  the  lax  that  carries  the  greatest 
degree  of  criticism,  and  dcservedlv  so. 
This  excise  tax  on  telephone  service  has 
a  wide  impact.  It  should  be  repealed  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  difficulty  the  committee  has  in 
trymg  to  deal  with  this  problem  but  I 
hope  the  committee  will  in  its  next  bill 
give  consideration  to  repeal  of  the  tele- 
phone tax.  Although  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  present  telephone  tax  is  $500  mil- 
hon  and  contributes  toward  our  national 
defense.  I  hope  that  we  can  ultimately 
look  to  the  time  when  this  tax  will  be  re- 
moved and  some  other  way  found  to 
provide  this  needed  revenue, 

Mr.  MILL^,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  IkardI. 

Mr.  IK^^RD  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chaii-man, 
it  IS  never  an  easy  matter  to  defend  the 
extension  of  taxes,  i^articularly  this  one 
as  has  been  pointed  out  bv  almost  every 
speaker.     These  taxes  were  impo.sed.  or 
at   least   most   of   them   were    imposed 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  it  was 
envisioned  at  that  time  that  they  would 
be  temporary  in  nature.    Since  that  time 
they  have  been  extended,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  and  I  think  this  is  the 
ninth  time.    Most  people  who  have  con- 
sidered  the   question,   recognize   as   the 
chairman  of  our  committee  mentioned 
m  his  opening  remarks  that  no  doubt  a 
very  vahd  case  can  be  made  for  the  elun- 
ination  of  each  single  one  of  these  excise 
taxes  and,  particularly,  if  you  take  them 
individually.    I  do  not  feel,  however,  that 
it  is  at  all  equitable  to  take  one  tax  or 
to  single  out  one  tax  and  say   we  are 
going  to  do  a  job  to  give  relief  in  this 
case  when  we  ignore  the  matter  of  auto- 
mobiles, for  example,  with  reference  to 
which  the  distinguL'^hed  member  of  our 
committee  from  Michigan  .  Mr  Machfo- 
wiczl  has  to  my  certain  knowledge  for 
the  last  5  or  6  years  made  every  effort 
in  the  committee  to  see  that  the  tax  on 
automobiles   was   removed      And    there 
are  other  situations  about  which  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  lax  consti- 
tutes a  burden  on  the  industries. 

With  respect  to  this  transportation  tax 
on  persons,  I  think  it  is  imixjrtant  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  understand 
the  situation  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.    There  are  a  number  of  us 
on  that  comm:tt,ee  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  concern  about  the  whole  sector  of  our 
economic  life  that  is  represented  by  the 
transportation  industry      The  railroads 
are  in  terrible  economic  condition.     The 
combined  earnings  of  the  airlines  during 
the  la.-^t  year  were  probably  not  as  much 
as  any  major   line  should  earn.     The 
trucking  industry  has  an  operating  dif- 
ferential. If  my  memory'  serves  me  right 
of    something    Uke   97  5    percent   which 
means  their  profit  margin  is  very  low. 
But  the  point  is  this:   Those  concerned 
in  our  committee  prompted  the  commit- 
tee to  direct  the  executive  departments 
and   agencies  to   make  a  study  of   this 
whole  area  on  the  question  of  use  taxes 
that  the  airline  industry  should  pay,  if 
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any,    and    the    transportation    tax    on 
persons  in  general 

The  Department  of  the  Trea-su'.y  has 
assured  us  that  a  study  uill  be  made  and 
a  report  submitted  to  us  on  this  not  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  but  this  month 
and  before  the  month  is  out.  we  v.  ill  have 
this  whole  question  up  in  our  committee 
for  a  complete  examination  and  a  com- 
plete review.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  that  study  that  is  beins  made, 
there  will  be  an  attempt  to  coordinate 
the  ideas  of  the  independent  agencies 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr  Byrnes  i  mentioned,  and  the  de- 
partments of  our  Government  so  that  we 
can  develop  some  meaningful  responsible 
tax  policy  with  reference  to  the  whole 
transportation  industry  on  these  taxes. 
That  report  should  be  up  here  and  we 
will  be  considenns?  it  before  we  finish,  or 
during  the  time  that  we  are  considering 
matters  which  were  in  the  President's  tax 
message.  If  we  W3re  today  to  adopt  the 
motion  to  recommit,  it  would  absolutely 
preclude  any  action  on  the  part  of  our 
committee  to  equalize  the  tax  load  among 
and  between  the  different  elements  of 
the  transportation  industry  because  we 
.5imply  could  not  do  both  jobs  So  the 
question  here  really  is  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  remove  this  tax  without  any 
real  coordinated  study  of  the  question 
and  when  there  is  a  great  difTerfnce  of 
views  and  opinions  between  the  df^part- 
ments  and  agencies  of  Government  about 
it  or  whether  you  want  to  wait  2  or  3 
weeks  until  this  information  can  be  co- 
ordinated and  an  effective  program 
which  will  do  a  good  job  for  the  trans- 
portation industry  can  be  developed. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
°entleman  from  Texas  yield" 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  been  suggested 
this  tax  should  be  eliminated  now  be- 
cause of  the  argument  that  the  relief 
from  tax  on  most  any  industry  would 
permit  it  to  grow  You  and  I  cannot 
take  issue  with  an  argument  of  ttiat  sort. 
but  we  can  take  issue  with  an  argument 
of  that  nature  that  .says  that  at  the 
moment  we  know  enough  about  this 
present  situation  to  single  this  one  group 
out  and  suggest  that  their  burdens  are 
greater  than  anyone  else's  and  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  this  burden  of  tax 
before  anyone  else  is  reluned  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texa.^  That  is  abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr.  MILLS  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  same  argument  was  made  by  the 
same  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  :n  behalf  of  many  of  these 
taxes  and  in  particular  the  transporta- 
tion tax  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  way 
of  submi.ssion  of  letters  to  me  as  chair- 
maii  of  the  committee 

Mr   IKARD  of  Texas     That  is  true. 

Mr.  MILLS  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
it  is  accepted  by  the  airline  industry  it- 
self that  some  of  this  passenger  tax  will 
be  retained  by  the  Congress,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  or  m  lieu  of  a  user  tax  on 
the  airline  industry''' 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas  I  am  .lu.-t  com- 
mg  to  that  point.  Mr.  Chairman  and  I 
think  It  is  a  very  important  one. 


Mr.  MILLS  It  is.  So  who  is  it  that 
it  asking  for  the  elimination  of  this  tax 
in  Its  entirety:" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  p>oint  just  raised  about  the  possi- 
bility that  a  part  of  the  transportation 
tax  might  be  continued,  as  a  use  tax: 
That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  I  said  that  an  affirma- 
tive action  today  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  prevent  an  orderly  consideration 
of  this  problem  in  the  Committee  on 
■Ways  and  Means. 

There  has  been  proposed,  as  all  of  you 
know,  in  the  message  that  the  President 
sent  up  here,  a  beginning  rate  of  2  cents 
on  jet  fuel  The  airlines  have  said,  and 
I  think  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  with 
a  good  deal  of  justification,  that  this  tax 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  profit  whatsoever.  The  FAA 
tells  us  that  they  should  be  required  to 
pay  some  use  tax  for  the  use  of  the  air- 
ways of  this  country.  They  regulate  the 
air  industry  as  far  as  safety  is  concerned 
The  CAB  tells  us  that  the  transportation 
tax  should  come  off  The  ICC  tells  us  it 
should  come  ofT  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes!  said. 
Chairman  Hutchinson  wrote  our  com- 
mittee. Other  departments  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  otherwise. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  co- 
ordinate this  information  to  where  we 
of  the  committee  can  find  out:  One, 
what  use  tax  we  should  impose  on  the 
airlines;  should  it  be  a  tax  on  jet  fuel? 
Or  should  it  be  a  continuation  of  part 
or  all  of  the  passenger  tax  that  would 
be  dedicated  to  the  development  of  our 
airways?  This  is  the  question;  and  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact  and  hur- 
riedly vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  would  destroy  this  passenger  tax 
and  really  preclude  proper  and  mean- 
ingful relief  to  the  transportation  busi- 
ness which  they  say  is  so  badly  off. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman    will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsni.  The 
gentleman  realizes  that  if  we  were  to 
take  off  the  general  transportation  tax 
on  persons  it  would  apply  to  airline 
tickets  as  well  as  to  railroad  tickets.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  if  we  take  action 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  general 
transportation  tax  that  we  cannot  to- 
morrow give  consideration  to  a  use  tax 
on  the  airlines,  consider  any  form  of 
use  tax  that  we  want?  This  will  not 
foreclose  us;  and  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion that  we  keep  penalizing,  let  us 
say,  the  railroads,  because  there  is  a 
possibility  we  may  want  to  put  some 
kind  of  passenger  tax  on  airline  tickets, 
to  me  just  makes  no  sense. 

Mr,  IKARD  of  Texas  I  think  the 
gentlemai^..  who  in  my  judgment  is  one 
of  the  most  astute  men  in  this  House, 
and  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect — I  think  he  knows  as  a 
practical  proposition  that  if  we  repeal 
the  tax   today — and  he  has  had   much 


longer  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  than  I — that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reimpose  it.  All  I  am  saying  is 
I  hope  that  out  of  this  study,  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  we  will  be 
able  to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  we  possibly  could  re- 
peal the  transportation  tax  on  persons, 
those  persons  who  travel  by  rail  or  bus, 
and  we  could  continue  perhaps  as  a  use 
tax  some  sort  of  a  tax  on  air  travel.  I 
have  not  reached  that  conclusion.  None 
of  us  can  make  a  firm  judgment  on  that 
until  the  facts  are  in  and  the  contradic- 
tions up  town  are  resolved. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
airline  industry  itself,  above  all  things 
least  prefers  this  tax,  or  at  least  of  the 
things  that  have  been  suggested,  this  tax 
on  jet  fuel.  We  did  not  include  the  tax 
on  jet  fuel  out  of  deference  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  that  industry,  but  until 
we  can  come  up  with  a  solution  to  what 
the  industry  should  pay  and  how  it 
should  pay  it,  we  were  not  willing  to 
foreclose  this  particular  tax.  If  we  did 
it  today,  acording  to  what  our  friend 
from  Wisconsin  is  saying,  we  might  come 
in  next  month  and  reimjxwse  it  under  the 
name  of  a  use  tax.  It  would  be  on  the 
same  people  who  are  paying  It  today, 
namely  the  folks  who  travel,  whether  we 
call  it  a  tax  on  air  travelers  or  a  use 
tax  on  airlines. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas  If  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  adopted,  we  will  be  back 
here  with  the  necessity  of  imF>osing  an 
additional  excise  tax  on  this  or  other 
items. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from   Texas   has   expired. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the   gentleman   5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  IKARD  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  It  seems 
to  me  when  we  were  considering  this 
legislation  the  Chairman  said  it  w-ould 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  as  a  part  of 
the  extension  of  these  taxes  the  general 
use  tax  on  airplanes,  such  as  considera- 
tion of  a  tax  on  jet  fuel,  or  anything 
else,  therefore  we  were  not  going  to  con- 
sider in  committee  the  question  of  a 
use  tax,  it  was  to  be  a  separate  item 
Now  that  IS  all  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  my  friend  under- 
stands I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  jet  fuel  tax  is  a  proper  way  to  tax 
airplanes  I  did  not  want  it  included 
in  the  business  then  before  the  commit- 
tee because  I  did  not  think  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man, was  prepared  to  pass  judgment  on 
that  as  a  proper  use  tax.  It  was  for 
that  reason  I  wanted  the  study  of  3  or  4 
weeks  made  and  a  further  report  to  the 
Congress 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  jet  fuel  tax.  This 
relates  to  transportation  taxes  generally. 
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and  one  of   them   is  the  passenger  tax 
on  air  travelers 

Mr  MILLS.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiraiion  for  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  hut  what  my  fnend  is 
asking  me  to  do  is  to  join  him  in  march- 
ing up  the  hill,  repeal  a  tax  by  his  own 
admission,  and  a  month  or  two  later 
pass  a  use  tax  applying  to  the  same  peo- 
ple, go  up  the  hill  and  come  down  again. 
I  cannot  follow  my  friend's  logic  in  re- 
pealing a  tax  and  recommending  to  us 
that  we  do  it  becau.se  later  on  we  may 
want  to  reestabli.sh  it  or  to  reimpose 
it  as  a  u.se  tax.  The  people  who  pay  the 
tax  are  not  going  to  know  the  diflerence. 
whether  it  is  a  trinsportation  tax  or  a 
use  tax 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman still  .seems  to  want  to  forget  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  ^  enerHJ  tax.  not  apply- 
ing exclusively  to  the  airlines.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  forms  cf  transportation. 

Mr     MILUS      The    u-entleman    knows 

that  it  IS  all  the  same  and  the  bmgest 

share  of  the  tax  comes  from  air  travel. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER      Mr    Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr  IK.^Rn  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr  CLEM  MIKLER  I  am  unable  to 
understand  if  the  situation  is  as  desper- 
ate as  It  .seems  to  me  to  be  why  the  elim- 
ination of  one  or  £jiy  of  the  taxes  would 
not  be  helpful  It  has  been  charged  here 
it  is  discriminator,-  in  some  way  If  we 
should  eliminate  cne  we  may  be  able  to 
eliminate  others  I  am  not  able  to 
understand,  if  the  situation  is  .so  desper- 
ate   why   a  start   cannot  be  made 

Mr    IKARD  of   Texas      You  speak,  I 
assume,  of  all  the  excise  taxes. 
Mr  CLEM  MUXER       Yes 
Mr.  IKARD  of    Texas.     Well.  I  think 
you  only  have  to  look  at  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion to  get  the  answer  to  that      As  ha.*: 
been  pointed  out  h-?re  many  times  today, 
we  are  in  a  deficit  ;ituation;  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  and  1   do  not   think  under 
those   circumstanc?s   we  can.   with    any 
responsibility,   in   •  he   face   of   a   deficit 
say  that  we  must  iose  a  source  of  some 
$300  million  or  $35a  million  a  year  reve- 
nue, tn  add  to  that  deficit      That  is,  at 
least,  my  an.swer  to  that 

Mr,  CLEM  MILl.ER.     As  it  applies  to 
transportation  alor.e' 

Mr  IKARD  of  T -xas  As  it  applies  to 
transportation.  Tne  question  that  has 
occurred  here  is  the  suggestion  in  the 
President's  mes.sage  that  there  be  addi- 
tional Utxes  applied,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  pointed 
out,  only  to  the  air:ine  industry  I  want 
to  make  that  clear.  I  am  not  sug^'estmg 
it  is  anywhere  else  but  there  Some  of 
us  feel  that  they  already  have  a  burden- 
some tAx  problem,  and  that  there  should 
be  some  serious  consideration  given  to 
how  this  use  tax.  i:  any.  is  applied,  and 
to  this  point,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  departments  of  Government 
have  not  been  abl^  to  supply  sufficient 
information;  in  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  contradiction  in  the  views  within  the 
independent  agenc  es  and  the  executive 
branch.     We    have    simply    asked    that 


they  coordinate  their  views  and  bring  a 
consolidated  report  to  our  attention  and 
to  do  that  by  the  middle  of  this  montli. 
And,  that  is  the  situation,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennes.see  I  Mr   Baker 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  ::  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  membership  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  direct  tax  on  the 
individual  passenger  of  10  percent  and 
not  a  tax  upon  the  airhnes.  railroads  or 
buses.  Therefore,  if  this  motion  to  re- 
commit prevails,  we  will  remove  from 
the  individual  passenger  a  10  perc?nt  tax 
If  we  cannot  repeal  all  of  these  excise 
taxes  at  once,  let  us  repeal  them  one  at 
a  time 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recommend  a  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  H  R  7446  I  fulh  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  raising  revenue, 
but  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  we  will 
never  cut  taxes  if  we  take  the  easy  an- 
nual-extension method  of  continuing 
taxes  that  were  promised  as  temporary 
taxes. 

A  Congress  of  which  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber promised  certain  reduction  in  taxes 
here  considered.  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  promise  but  I  would  parjcipate 
in  keeping  that  promise,  or  those 
promises,  and  my  vote  today  is  keeping 
that  promise. 

This  legislation  came  to  us  under  a 
rule  that  allows  no  amendments.  This 
method  of  cutting  off  the  power  of  a 
member  to  a.ssert  his  rights  has  been 
practiced  time  after  time.  The  Amer- 
ican people  suffer. 

We  could  allow  part  of  the  promised 
reduction  and  ofTset  the  loss  of  revenue 
by  cutting  off  part,  if  not  all.  of  our 
wasteful  and  nonproductive  foreign  aid. 
I  have  just  heard  of  more  trouble  in 
Laos  What  good  did  all  our  money  do? 
It  did  no  good. 

If  that  money  had  not  been  spent,  we 
could  take  off  the  entire  telephone  excise 
tax  and  absorb  any  difference. 

Someone  must  protest  the  continuing 
of  these  taxes.  I  now  protest.  .T  voted 
against  the  bill  in  protest.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  win.  I  do  expect  to  continue  to 
voice  my  objection  and  to  fight  for  re- 
duction of  these  taxes 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  and  ciga- 
rettes.    They  are  not  necessities 

I  protest  the  taxes  on  telephone  calls, 
transportation,  automobiles,  and  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories.  We  do  not 
have  here  any  attempt  at  reduction,  not 
even  an  attempt  at  gradual  reduction. 
How  hopeful  we  could  be  if  we  reduced 
even  25-percent  per  year  When  are  we 
going  to  start? 

This  administration,  and  this  Con- 
gress, should  set  .some  goal  in  the  effort 
at  tax  reduction  and  work  towaid  that 
goal.  This  legislation  proposes  no  goal, 
promises  no  relief,  reneges  on  promises 
made  to  the  American  people. 

Are  our  abilities  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  how  much  we  can  spend?  I 
would   rather  have   mine   measured   in 


how  much  I  can  save  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  that  is  my  philosophy 

We  should  know  now  that  we  cannot 
spend  our  way  to  prosperity,  at  home  or 
abroad.  Would  not  our  domestic  and 
world  image  be  much  better  if  we  could 
say  that  this  Congress  reduced  taxes. 
How  happy  would  our  people  be  to  hear 
such  welcome,  overdue,  news 

The  American  people  must  speak, 
through  their  Congres.smen.  for  tax 
reduction.  I  stand  today  to  do  my  part. 
I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  carrv  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  field. 

Someone  has  to  say  no.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  "no  "  is  so  loud  as  to  force 
relief. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman  I 
join  my  colleague  from  the  neighboring 
Stat^.  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Hemphill  I  in  opposing  the 
pending  legislation  He  has  well  stated 
his  position  and  I  associate  my.self  with 
his  remarks 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  been  committed 
for  some  time  to  vote  against  further 
extension  of  the  tax  upon  the  use  of 
telephones.  The  pending  legislation 
thwarts  the  efforts  which  many  of  us 
have  been  makmg  to  abolish  this  in- 
equitable tax.  For  that  reason,  along 
with  other  rea¥;ons  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion at  this  time.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  the  continuation  of  this 
tax. 

I  have  a  similar  feeling  with  refer- 
ence to  the  further  extension  of  so- 
called  wartime  taxation  upon  transpor- 
tation, automobiles,  and  automobile 
parts  and  accessories  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  taxes  now  imposed  on  these 
services  and  commodities  should  be 
thoroughly  reexamined  rather  than  take 
such  action  as  we  aie  now  asked  to 
take— merely  extending  taxes  imposed 
during  time  of  military  conflict. 

Then.  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
closed  rule  under  which  we  consider  this 
legislation  the  House  is  not  permitted  to 
work  Its  will  upon  the  various  tax  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  bill.  Had  we 
had  that  opportunity  and  lost,  my  \iews 
as  to  how  I  should  vote  on  final  passage 
might  be  different. 

While  I  realize  the  absolute  necessity 
for  raising  revenue  for  the  operation  of 
Government  I  cannot  by  my  vote  coun- 
tenance the  philosophy  and  procedure 
now  being  employed  in  our  current  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  we  might 
give  greater  consideration  in  the  future 
to  expenditures  authorized  by  Contrress. 
This  would  obviate  the  frantic  efforts 
that  we  must  contend  with  in  our  legis- 
lative taxing  problems 

Mr  PHTLBTN  Mr  Chairman.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  position  of  those  who 
support  this  bill  m  order  to  in.«:ure  ade- 
quate revenues,  but  I  am  not  persuaded 
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that  this  bill  is  a  fair,  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

In  my  opimon  there  are  other  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  Congress  can 
perform  its  constitutional  duty  of  rais- 
ing necessary  revenues  without  continu- 
ing these  arbitrary,  vexatious,  wartime 
nuisance  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  m  the  kind  of  dis- 
criminatory, repressive  taxes  this  bill 
would  continue. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Congress 
.should  and  must  radically  revise  and 
basically  overhaul  our  entire  tax  struc- 
ture, if  we  are  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  check  the  marked  decline  which 
present  taxes  are  promoting  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

Every  segment  of  our  business  system. 
every  segment  of  our  people,  from  top 
to  almost  the  very  bottom,  are  being  un- 
duly burdened  by  excessive  taxation. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  busi- 
nessmen at  everj'  level,  especially  small 
business,  professional  groups,  farmers, 
workers,  practically  all  the  gainfully 
employed  people  of  the  Nation  are  being 
penalized  and  handicapped  by  current 
taxes.  There  must  be  some  relief  for 
them     It  should  start  now. 

In  truth,  we  have  become  a  tax-ridden 
people,  and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
call  a  halt  upon  taxes  that  threaten 
further  dire  and  harmf'^  consequences 
to  our  economic  .system  and  the  well- 
being  prosperity  and  happiness  of  an 
overwhelming  numot-r  of  American 
working  and  business  people. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  and  hope 
trie  committee  will  continue  to  give  in- 
creasing and  most  careful  attention  to 
eai'.y  appropriate  readjustment  of  the 
tax  structure  to  promote  initiative,  en- 
courage enterprise,  create  new  jobs  and 
opportunities  and  relieve  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  from  many  of  the  un- 
sound and  unwise,  heavy,  tax  burdens 
from  which  they  now  suffer. 

Given  the  will  and  the  attention  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  developing 
proper  measures  of  taxation  to  meet  all 
our  needs  in  these  dangerous  times,  and 
thi.-  task  can  and  should  be  accomplished 
by  ridding  tiie  Nation  of  excessive,  dis- 
criminatory taxes,  and  providing  a  tax 
system  that  will  raise  adequate  revenues 
without  smothering  the  creative  im- 
pulses and  initiatives  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  that  will  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  those  who  must  toil  ^or  a  living,  upon 
whom  the  heaviest  tax  burdens  invari- 
ably seem  to  fall. 

The  strongest  America  will  be  a  Nation 
free  to  move  forward  unfettered  by  op- 
pressive taxes  that  strangle  the  best  ef- 
forts of  its  citizens 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  m.y 
remarkwS  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  upon  completion 
of  debate  and  reading  the  bill  H.R.  7446 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  recommit  the 
bill   with    instructions   to   report    same 


back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
to  delete  from  the  bill  the  ten  percent 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
active  in  trying  to  repeal  the  10  percent 
passenger  tax.  During  previous  Con- 
gresses since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
and  m  the  present  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced bills  designed  to  repeal  the  10  per- 
cent passenger  tax.  It  was  a  source  of 
disapFKjintment  In  1958  when  the  House 
conferees  found  it  necessary  to  refrain 
from  concurring  in  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  repealing  the  10  p>ercent  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  persons. 

Again  in  1959  Congress  voted  to  re- 
duce the  passenger  tax  to  five  percent 
effective  July  1.  1960.  This  action  was 
later  nullified  solely  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons, when  the  House  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin voted  to  extend  the  ten  percent  pas- 
senger tax  another  year.  The  Senate 
disregarding  the  vote  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  complete  repeal  of 
the  ten  percent  passenger  transp>ortation 
Islx  voted  against  either  repeal  or  the 
scheduled  reduction  of  the  tax  on  July  1. 
1960.  As  a  result,  under  Public  Law 
86-564,  the  efifective  date  of  the  5  per- 
cent reduction  was  postponed  to  July  1. 
1961. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  10  percent 
passenger  tax  paid  by  users  of  for-hire 
airlines,  bus.  rail  and  water  carriers  is 
proving  a  detriment  to  for-hire  carriers 
of  all  modes  of  public  transportation. 

The  transportation  tax  on  passengers 
was  levied  in  1941  at  5  percent.  It  was 
increased  in  1942  to  10  percent  and  raised 
again  to  15  percent  in  1944.  It  was  de- 
creased to  10  percent  in  1954  and  as 
previously  mentioned  its  outright  repeal 
was  favored  by  the  Senate  in  1958  but 
failed  to  win  the  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  pas- 
senger tax  was  enacted  during  World 
War  II  and  applied  to  travel  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  levied  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  designed  to  curb  civilian 
travel  on  the  then  overburdened  public 
transportation  facilities.  The  tax  on 
foreign  travel  has  since  been  repealed. 

Purely  a  wartime  measure,  the  passen- 
ger tax  is  now  regarded  as  a  means  of 
revenue  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  high- 
ly instrumental  in  discouraging  the  use 
of  the  now  under-utilized  modes  of  pub- 
lic transportation. 

It  is  recalled  that  a  similar  tax  on 
passengers  was  levied  in  1917  during 
World  War  I.  but  it  was  repealed  effec- 
tive January  1.  1922  or  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

It  is  also  of  significance  that  Canada 
in  1949  repealed  its  15-percent  World 
War  II  passenger  tax.  Meanwhile  we 
continue  to  tax  domestic  travel  but  ex- 
empt travel  to  foreign  coimtries.  This 
is  a  form  of  rank  discrimination  and 
serves  as  a  source  of  discouragement  to 
those  who  wish  to  heed  the  oft-reE>eated 
admonition,  "See  America  First."  Thus 
it  is  proving  detrimental  not  only  to 
public  carriers  but  to  the  resort  and 
recreational  industry  of  our  Nation.  The 
10  percent  passenger  tax  affects  in  an 
adverse    manner    all    forms    of    public 


transportation  at  whose  expense  private 
means  of  transportation  and  private  car- 
riers not  subject  to  the  tax  become  the 
sole  beneficiaries. 

Revenues  from  passenger  transporta- 
tion are  practically  the  only  source  of 
revenues  for  bus  companies  and  the  main 
source  of  revenue  for  the  scheduled  air- 
lines. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  bus  carriers  are  small 
businesses.  These  small  carriers  have 
been  especially  hurt  by  the  impact  of 
increased  costs  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  many  of  them  Is  cause  for  grave 
concern. 

The  financial  situation  facing  many 
bus  companies  Is  further  aggravated  by 
decreasing  patronage  which  Is  threaten- 
ing the  continuance  of  many  bus  .serv- 
ices. In  studies  conducted  In  various 
States  by  State  legislative  committees 
since  1957  confirm  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
terial amount  of  passenger  traffic  was 
being  diverted  from  the  common  carriers 
by  bus  to  private  transportation  result- 
ing In  the  abandonments  of  bus  routes 
and  failures  of  bus  companies.  The 
present  Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent 
on  passenger  travel  discriminates  in 
favor  of  private  transportation  and  en- 
courages It  over  essential  public  trans- 
portation. This  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  reports  filed 
by  the  various  State  legislative  commit- 
tees. ^ 

The  Intercity  bus  Industry  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  in  Its  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  During  this  period  there  has 
been  a  decline  from  32  billion  passenger- 
miles  to  atx>ut  24  billion — a  decrease  of 
25  percent — in  a  growing  domestic  mar- 
ket. While  the  total  bus  fleet  has  de- 
creased about  30  percent  during  this 
period,  the  bus  Industry  Is  still  operating 
under  50  percent  of  its  capacity.  Since 
the  majority  of  users  of  Intercity  buses 
comprise  persons  In  the  low -Income  level, 
the  10  percent  passenger  tax  Imposes  a 
much  heavier  relative  burden  on  them. 

According  to  the  recent  repwrt  titled 
"National  Transportation  Policy"  re- 
leased by  a  special  study  group  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  all  of  the 
domestic  common  carriers  of  passengers 
have  found  the  number  of  empty  scat- 
mllcs  Increasing  since  1946.  The  rate  of 
increase  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
railroad  service  causing  the  passenger 
deficit  to  climb  from  le.ss  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  1946  to  over  $700  million  In  1957. 

The  report  states  "although  bus  serv- 
ice has  improved  in  terms  of  seats  and 
speed,  the  number  of  passenger-miles  in 
regular  route  service  has  declined  since 
1951." 

With  regard  to  the  Nation's  airlines 
the  Senate  study  group  found  that, 
"while  the  available  seat-miles  for  do- 
mestic trunk  and  local  airlines  from  1946 
to  1959  increased  from  7.490  million  to 
45.793  million,  or  almost  6  times,  the 
revenue  passenger-miles  increased  from 
5.910  million  to  only  29.151  million  or  a 
little  over  5  times.  The  result  has  been 
an  increase  of  empty  seats  from  1.580.000 
to  16,642,000  or  by  an  Increase  of  15.062.- 
000  empty  scat-miles." 
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In  addition  to  the  findings  by  the  spe- 
cial study  group  for  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committ.-e  the  national  trade 
associations  for  all  three  of  the  major 
public  carriers— air.  bus.  and  rail— report 
that  they  are  currently  operating  below 
their  capacity  for  handling  passenger 
traffic.  Both  the  buslines  and  railroads 
are  operating  well  below  50  percent  of 
capacity  while  thp  current  load  factor 
of  the  airlines  of  59.5  percent  Is  at  the 
lowest  level  in  10  years. 

Since  I  represent  a  congressional  dis- 
trict In  Pennsylvania  that  percentage- 
wise has  one  of  the  largest  railroad 
populations  in  the  country,  I  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  financial  plight 
of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

The  marked  decrea.se  in  rail  passenger 
travel  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the 
volume  dropped  from  59  billion  passen- 
ger miles  in  1946  to  17  billion  in  1960  a 
decrease  of  over  70  percent.  This  rail 
passenger  deficit  since  1946  ha.-^  averaged 
$585  million  a  year  and  because  freight 
revenues  have  had  to  absorb  it  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  the  past  5  years  of 
the  overall  railroad  rate  of  return  from 
4  22  percent  m  1955  to  2.13  percent  in 
1960  As  long  as  freight  revenue  must 
ab.sorb  passenger  traffic  losses  the  need 
to  seek  increases  in  freight  rates  is  not 
lessened 

Our  Nation   as  a   whole   is   the  chief 
beneficiary  of  a   financially  sound  rail- 
road system      With  the  vast  investment 
in  railroad   paxsenter  facilities  and   the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  the  industry 
for  such  services  in  World  War  11    the 
constant    decline   in   the   railroad."^'   per- 
centage of  pa.ssenger  busme.ss  handled  by 
all  chisses  of  public  earners  Is  of  national 
concern.     Tlie  10-percent  passenger  tax 
is  a  detriment  to  the  efTorts  by  the  rail- 
roads to  incrf-ase  passenger  revenues  and 
thereby    avoid    further    curtailment    of 
service   and    poorer    facilities       On    the 
other  hand,  constantly  rising  passenger 
deficiUs  are  a  dire  threat  to  the  railroad 
industry   and    will    eventually    result    in 
rendering  the   Nations  railroad   .M-stem 
wholly    unprepared    for   emergencies   of 
peace  and  war 

Speaking  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  pas- 
senger tax.  the  Treasury  Department 
stat-ed  m  December  1947: 
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The  prewar  hlsu.ry  of  railroad  rates  indi- 
cates that  coach  travel  Is  rather  sensitive 
to  changes  in  passenger  fares  Accordingly 
under  normal  conditions,  the  profiu  of  rail- 
roads may  be  affected  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs  a  small  decrease  in  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  Important  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  operations. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  repeal  of 
the  10-percent  pa.ssenper  tax  will  serve 
as   the   sole   remedy    for   tlie    passenger 
dencit  on  our  Nations  railroads.     I  do 
contend,  however,  that  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating  effect   and   aid   immeasurably   in 
securing   an   increase   in   the   volume   of 
passenger  traffic  which  Is  sorely  needed 
by  the  Nation's  railroads  in  their  battle 
for  economic  survival.     We  should   not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  World 
War  II  we  relied  upon  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads for  97  percent  of  all  organized  mili- 


tary travel  needs.  Today  the  future  of 
the  railroad  industry  is  threa^ned  by 
operating  deficits  of  over  $700  million  a 
year. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  plight 
of  the  Nation  s  railroads  becau.?e  to  do 
so  we  are  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs 
of  a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense 
In  fact,  we  should  take  affirmative  action 
to  strengthen  our  essential  public  car- 
riers by  recognizing  that  the  current  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  is  not  only  dis- 
criminatxDry  and  regressive  but  it  tends 
to  undermine  our  national  defense  at  a 
time  when  world  tensions  and  the  threat 
of  an  all-out  war  were  never  more 
prevalent. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
for  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  passengers 
is  contained  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Train  Deficit,  May  18.  1959: 

The  excise  tax  on  passengers  was  designed 
primarily  to  discourage  unnecessary  war- 
time travel  and  only  secondarily  as  a  reve- 
nue measure.  Obviously  the  reasons  for  its 
imposition  no  longer  exist.  More  Important 
however.  It  is  harmful  to  our  transportation 
system  and   Is   highly  discriminatory 

Without  repeating  all  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  the  repeal  of  the  transportation 
tax.  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  having 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  passenger  train 
service  of  the  railroads  Since  the  tax  on 
passenger  travel  t<nds  to  discourage  the 
public  from  using  common  carriers  it 
thereby  aggravates  the  ever-mounting  pas- 
senger deficit.  While  we  recognize  that  the 
repeal  would  not  provide  a  cure-all  for  the 
passenger  deficit  problems,  such  action 
would  remove  a  serious  deterrent  to  a  greater 
use  by  the  traveling  public. 

In  strongly  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action    to   repeal    the    Ux    outright,    we    are 
not    unaware    of    the   effort*    which    various 
Members   of    the    Congress    have    made    and 
are    presently    making    in    this    regard       We 
are  also  not  unmindful  of  the  revenue  needs 
of  the  Government.     We  are.  however,  con- 
vinced   that    any    possible    loss    of    revenue 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  public  in- 
terest   In    strengthening    and    preserving    a 
transportation    system    capable    of    meeting 
adequately    the    countrys    need    for    service 
both   In   peacetime  and   during   emergencies 
in   conformity   with    the    national    transpor- 
tation policy  as  declared  by  the  Congress 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks 
against  outright  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
tax  on  passengers  Is  the  assumption  that 
such  action  would  result  in  a  loss  of  tax 
revenues.  There  has  been  no  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the  in- 
creased business  in  the  resort  recrea- 
tional, hotel  and  restaurant  Industries 
which  would  result  in  an  mcrease  in 
tax  revenues. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  consid'-ration 
given  to  the  beneficial  effect  from  the 
standpoint  of  aiding  in  alleviatmg  un- 
employment that  would  result  bv  making 
It  txDssible  for  the  airlines,  bus.  railroad 
and  ship  industries  to  stabilize  their 
employment. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  passenger  traffic 
on  the  public  transportation  svstem  of 
the  nation  would  result  In  a  tax  yield 
that  would  compensate  for  anv  decrease 
in  revenues  occasioned  by  the'  repeal  of 
the  10-percent  passenger  tax 

According  to  information  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  the  Government  col- 


lected a  total  of  $255  million,  nearlv  half 
of  which— or  $119  million— repiesented 
a  tax-deductible  expense  because  it  in- 
volved busmess  travel. 

There  is  httle  doubt  that  if  the  $119 
million  in  tax-deductible  expense  for 
travel  had  not  been  allowable  it  would 
have  increased  the  taxable  Income  of 
business  firms.  Assumine  these  firms 
were  in  the  average  50  i^rcent  income 
bracket  the  Government  would  have  col- 
lected nearly  $60  million  in  additional  tax 
revenue.  In  addition  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  5-percent  increjise  m  pas- 
senger revenues  would  have  increased 
public  carriers  taxable  net  income  bv 
about  $114  million. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  re- 
peal of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax 
would  not  necessarily  r&sult  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  tax  revenues.  The  effect  would  be 
one  of  considerable  return  m  the  form 
of  higher  income  taxes  resulting  from  the 
greater  volume  of  passenger  traffic  gen- 
erated and  from  elimination  of  manv 
tax-deductible  expenses 

Therefore,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
transi>ortalion  tax  on  persons 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  in 
connection  with  H.R.  7446  which  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  extension  of  certain 
excise  taxes  and  in  particular  the  excise 
tax  on  general  telephone  service.  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  record  that  I  have  been 
and  am  now.  oppo.sed  to  an  extension  of 
this  telephone  tax  This  tax  was  in- 
stituted as  a  war  measure  but  appar- 
ently It  is  felt  we  are  alwavs  lacmg  an 
emergency  of  one  type  or  another  be- 
cause it  is  continued  year  after  year 

I  don't  think  anyone  in  the  House 
would  argue  that  today  the  telephone 
IS  anything  but  a  necessity.  It  is  almost 
as  necessary  to  modem  living  as  our  elec- 
tric lights,  refrigeration  and  running 
water  It  is  not  simply  a  convenierce  it 
is  necessary  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
by  its  users.  Yet  year  after  rear  the 
Congress  imposes  this  extra  burden  on 
the  users  of  this  particular  utilitv—sin- 
gling  It  out  separate  and  apart  from 
other  utilities. 

In  both    1959  and   1960    my  mail  was 
heavy  in  protest  against  the  continuance 
of   this   particular   exci.se   tax.     I   think 
people  all  over  the  country  are  aware  that 
in  1959  the  Congress  voted  to  eliminate 
the  tax   effective  July  l.  i960.     They  also 
will  remember  that  the  House  on' June 
8    1960.  to  put  it  very  generously   had  a 
change  of  heart .  or  to  put  it  more  bluntlv 
did    a    complete    right    about    face    and 
dashed  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  waited 
patiently  for  almost  a  year  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  tax  on  July  1.  i960. 

Again    this   year,    the    Tax    Extension 
Act  of  1961.  H.R   7446.  comes  to  the  floor 
under  the  parliamentary  description  of  a 
closed   rule      What    this   means   is   that 
it  IS  served  up  to  the  House  in  a  package 
arrangement    in    which   you   must    take 
all   or  none.     In   other  words,   were  an 
amendment    not   prohibited,   I   am  con- 
fident that  one  would  be  offered  and  this 
particular   tax   would   be   stricken   from 
this  Extension  Act  and  laid  to  rest  on 
June  30.  1961. 
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I  am  opposed  to  a  rule  which  does  not 
permit  at  least  some  measure  of  choice 
as  to  the  imposition  or  extension  of  the 
several  excise  taxes.  Accordingly,  today 
I  opposed  the  rule  because  of  its  limita- 
tion against  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  m  favor  of 
many  of  the  programs  voted  dunna;  the 
past  year;  and  I  realize  that,  in  order  to 
pay  for  these  prosrrams.  revenues  must  be 
forthcoming.  But  I  submit  that  the 
telephone  excise  tax  repre.=^cnts  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  exci.se  taxes  levied 
against  corporations,  liquor,  tobacco, 
motor  vehicles,  and  th^-  tran.sportation 
of  persons. 

Havins  voted  a. gainst  the  rule  there 
remained  only  one  more  parliamentary 
approach  and  that  was  tlirout^h  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  risht  of  a  motion 
to  recommit  always  goes  to  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  motion  today  was 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
with  instructions  that  the  excise  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  be  discon- 
tinued. Nothm^'  was  contained  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  concerning  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax  By  prescribing  in- 
structions for  the  elimination  of  only 
the  one  excise  tax.  the  motion  created 
another  inequitable  situat:on  because 
the  transportation  of  persons  may  be  for 
business  reasons  and  certainly  a  lot  of 
the  time  it  is  otherwise,  while  the  tele- 
phone excise  strikes  at  a  use  which,  as 
we  have  suggested,  is  a  necessity  for 
business  purposes,  as  well  a.~  in  all  man- 
ner of  personal  emergencip? 

We  voted  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, since  It  singled  out  only  one 
of  the  excise  taxes  and  in  our  opinion, 
left  unnoticed  the  one  most  deserving 
of  attention — the  telephone  excise  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  the  House 
should  have  been  given  a  chance  to  select 
between  these  excise  taxes.  We  will 
voce  for  the  bill  on  final  passage,  but 
only  after  we  have  exhausted  every 
means  available  to  a  Member  on  the 
floor  to  discontinue  the  telephone  tax 
We  recognize  the  need  for  revenue  We 
would  be  irresponsible  if  we  were  to  be 
against  all  excise  taxes,  but  the  general 
telephone  tax  is  one  which  should  be 
eliminated  and  we  hope  the  extension 
bill  will  come  to  the  House  next  year  in 
a  way  that  the  House  can  exercise  its 
will  on  each  of  these  different  taxes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  a2ain.st  this  tax  bill.  Ail  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  are  aware 
of  my  strong  view  that  we  should  give 
some  of  this  Federal  tax  revenue  back  to 
the  States  rather  than  authorize  brand 
new  spending  programs  that  take  the 
responsibility  for  local  programs  away 
from  local  authorities.  As  an  example, 
the  Federal  cigarette  tax,  the  liquor  t^x, 
or  the  telephone  tax  if  made  available  to 
support  our  schools  would  do  more  good 
than  any  of  the  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  proposals  and  relieve  the  tax- 
payers at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  l.ave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  13  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  an^endments  of- 


fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee  amendments? 

Mr  MILLi?  There  are  no  committee 
amendment-s,  Mr   Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(  H  R  7446"  to  provide  a  1-ycar  extension 
of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  330.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  timp 

Mr.  ALGER,  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALGER.     I   am,   M:     Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Alger  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R 
7446)  to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwltli  with  amendmenU  as 
follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19.  and 
renumber  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 3tai  of  the  bUl  accordingly. 

Page  4.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.    4     Repeal     .r    T\x    om    Tr\nsportatioh 
or  Persons. 

"(a)  Repeal  or  TAX.^Subchapter  C  of 
chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons)  is  hereby  repealed 

"(b)  Technical  and  CoNroRMiNc  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
33  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Subchapter  C.  Transportation  of  persons." 

"(2)  Section  4291  of  such  code  (relating  to 
cases  where  persons  receiving  payment  must 
collect  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tions 4231  and  4264(a)'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  section  4231'. 

"(3)  Section  4292  of  such  code  (relating 
to  State  and  local  governmental  exemption) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  4261". 

"<4)  Section  4293  of  such  code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  United  States  and  posses- 
sions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  subchap- 
ters B  and  C  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'subchapter  B'. 

"(5)  Section  4294(a)  of  such  code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganizations) is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
4261'. 

"(6)  Section  6103(a)(2)  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  publicity  of  returns  and  lists  of 
taxpayers  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sub- 
chapters B.  C,  and  D  of  chapter  33'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'subchapters  B  and  D 
of  ciiapter  33'. 

"(7)  Section  6415  of  such  code  (relating  to 
credits  or  refunds  to  persons  who  collected 
certain  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'4261,'   each    place    it    appears   therein. 

"(8)  Section  6416ib)i2)iH)  of  such  cxie 
(relating  to  credits  or  refunds  in  the  case 
of  certain  taxes  on  sales  and  services)  Is 
dmendeci  — 


"(A)  by  striking  out  'tax-exempt  passen- 
ger fare  revenue'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   commutation   fare  revenue';    and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '(not  including  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4261,  relating  to  the 
tax  on   transportation  of  persons)  " 

"(9)  Section  6421(b)  of  such  code  (relat- 
ing to  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway 
purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems)  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'tax-exempt  passenger 
fare  revenue'  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "commutation  fare 
revenue';   and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '(not  Including  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4261,  relating  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons) '  each  place 
It  appears. 

■•(10)  Section  6421(d)  (2)  of  such  code 
(relating  to  definition  of  tax-exempt  pas- 
senger fare  revenue)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(2)  Commutation  fare  reveicte — The 
term  "commutation  fare  revenue"  means 
revenue  attributable  to  the  transportation 
of  persons  and  attributable  to — 

"(A)  amounts  paid  for  transportation 
which  do  not  exceed  60  cents. 

""(B)  amounts  paid  for  commutation  or 
season  tickets  for  single  trips  of  less  than 
30  miles,  or 

""'(C)  amounts  paid  for  commutation 
tickets  for  one  month  or  leas." 

"■(c)  EfTECTivE  DATS — The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  and  tlie  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  July  1. 
1961  "' 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  > .  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  further  reading  of  the  motion 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  189.  nays  196.  not  voting  51. 
as  follows ; 

I  Roll  No.  75) 
YEAS— 189 


Abbltt 

Boykln 

Devlne 

Abernethy 

Brsy 

Dole 

Adair 

Breeding 

Doininlck 

Alford 

Brewster 

Dx)ley 

Alger 

Brora  well 

Doru 

Anderson.  111. 

Brook-s,  La. 

D^wdy 

Andrews 

Brown 

Durno 

Arends 

Bruce 

Dwyer 

Afihbrook 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Ellsworth 

Ashmore 

Cahlll 

Fenton 

AuchlncloBS 

Cannon 

Flndley 

Avery 

Chamberlain 

Flynt 

Ayres 

Chenoweth 

Ford 

Baker 

Chlpcrfleld 

Frellnghuysen 

Baring 

Church 

Fulton 

Barry 

Clancy 

Gariana 

Bates 

Collier 

Oavln 

Battln 

Conte 

Ooodell 

Becker 

Corbett 

Ooodllng 

Beckworth 

Cramer 

Oroas 

Belcher 

Cunnlngliam 

Oubeer 

Bell 

Curttn 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Dague 

Haley 

Berry 

Oelaney 

Hall 

Betts 

Dent 

Hal  leek 

Bolton 

Derounlan 

Hal  pern 

Bow 

Derwlnskl 

Harrison.  Wyo 

1961 

Harsh  a 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hies  land 

Hoeven 

Holfman  III 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

1  iiouye 

Jensen 

Joliansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kflth 

King,  N  Y 

Kornegay 

Kunkle 

Kyi 

Lnlrd 

Langea 

LatU 

I-ipscomb 

Loiser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclnttre 

McMUlaa 

McSween 

McVpy 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Mil  11  Hard 
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Addnbbo 

AddoiUzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bennett,  Pla 

BoifKS 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brooks,  Tex 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  BCass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Caaey 

CeUer 

CbcU 

CTark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

CurUs.  Mass 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W 

Dawson 

Denton 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulakl 

Edmond»on 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Parb-stPin 

Paacell 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Plaher 

Flood 

Forres  tar 

Fountain 

Prazter 

FYiedel 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oathings 

Olalmo 

GUbert 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Griffla 

Ortmths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

CVII 


Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

MiHikln 

M.;. shall 

Moore 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Nelscn 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
Osmers 
<:>8tert«g 
I'elly 
Pike 
Pinion 
Pirnie 
PoiT 
Qule 
RiV 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlnvan 

Riley 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roi^erw.  Fla. 

Rousnelot 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 196 


Schenck 

Scherer 
.Sch  nee  bell 

S<  hweiker 

Schwengel 

Sooix 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Van  Zandt 

Wallbauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whttener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winpteud 

y.  lunger 


9799 


Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hurrli 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

HaliQeld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joclaon 

Johiison.  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  lAo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kafitetuneler 

Kearns 

Kee 

KcllT 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kiichln 

Klucxyiiiki 

Kowabiki 

Land  rum 

Lane 

Lanlcford 

I/Cnnon 

I>*«ln8kl 

Llbonatl 

Llndny    ^ 

McCormack 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

M.ti?nu»on 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Mills 

Mopller 

M    :..>t;.,n 

M    ;.:     ... 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

M(jss 

Moulder 

Muiter 

Murphy 

Murray 

-621 


Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  m. 

OHara.  III. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olscn 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Rabaut 

Raliw 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

nodi  no 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Ro6tenko«skl 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Oermaln 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SLsk 

Slack 

Smith.  I  ua 

Smith.  Mi.s.> 

Smith.  Va. 

Spenee 

Steed 

StepUena 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivmn 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

TTiornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watu 

Wlckersham 

w-itrht 

Zabiockl 


Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beermann 
Blatnlk 
Blitch 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Broomfleld 
BroyhiU 
Buckley 
Cederberg 
Colmer 
Curtl*,  Mo. 
DavU, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 


NOT   VOTING— 52 


Fallon 

nno 

Fogany 

Gallagher 

Glenn 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

HoMner 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Knox 

Ma^ton 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  NY. 
Mosher 
O'Brien.  NY. 
OKonskl 


O  Nelll 

PUcher 

Powell 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Roiidebush 

St.  George 

Sheppard 

Thompson,  La. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Weis 

WilUs 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Young 

Zelenko 


So    the    motion    to    recommit     was 
rejected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against 

Mr    James  C    Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner 
against. 

Mr.    Miller    of    New    York    for.    with    Mr 
Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mrs.    St.     George    for.     witi     Mr.     Anfuso 
against. 

Mr.  Knox  for.  with   Mr    George  P    Miller 
against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  PUciier  against 
Mr    Mason  for.  with  Mr.  Zelenko  against 
Mrs.   Weis  for.  with   Mr    Young  against 
Mr    Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr   Wilson  of  California  for,  with  Mr  Wal- 
ter agaliist. 

Mr.    Roudebush    for.    with    Mr.    Gallauher 
against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr    Blatnlk  against 
Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Etevls  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.     Broomfleld     for.     with     Mr      PaUon 
against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for.  with  Mr   O'Neill 
against. 

Mr.     Kllburn     for.     with     Mr.     Sheppard 
against. 

Mr    Van  Pelt  for.   with  Mr    Thompson   of 
Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr   Mosher 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 
Mr    Roberts    with   Mr.   Andersen   of   Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from     nay'  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  KEE  and  Mr  "  FISHER  changed 
their  votes  from    yea"  to    na^-. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER      The  question   is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr    MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   question    was   taken;    and    there 
were— yeas  295.  nays  88,  not  voting  52 
as  follows :  ' 

(Roll  No.  76) 
YKAS— 295 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Ben 
Briinptt.  Pla 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohtie 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Fi.sher 

Flood 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Praader 

FYelinghuysen 

Prledel 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga 

Hagen,  Calif 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

H..rdy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoe  Ten 

HoUfleld 


Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Md 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka8t«nmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilday' 

King,  ^alif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lank  ford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McSween 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnu.son 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marshall 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MllLs 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mos-s 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nv^ard 
OBrien.  111. 
O  Hara,  111. 
OHara.  Mich 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

▲uchlncloss 

Avery 

Bailey 


Boland 
Boltoa 
Bow 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown 


Bermeti,  Mich.   Burke.  Ky. 
Berry  Burke,  Mass. 

Betts  Burleson 

Boggs  Byrnet  Pa. 


Abernethy 

Alford 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Baring 

Battln 

Becker 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  La. 

Bmce 

CahUl 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Church 

Collier 

Cunningham 

Curtln 


NAYS — 88 

Dague 

Derwlnskl 

Derine 

Dole 

Dominick 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Findley 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Gns.<; 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hu;; 

Harrison,  Wvo. 
Hemphill 


Olser. 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poir 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RandaU 

Beecc 

Relfcl 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Santangcla 

Saund 

Schen<* 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

ShrlTer 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Sisk 

SUck 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  M1.SS. 

S:nith,  Va. 

Spenee 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomp>son.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

irimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zaiidt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Westland 

Wnalley 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Vates 

Younger 

Zabiocki 


I 


Hlestand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Huddles  ton 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

KUgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Lipscomb 

Lo^r 

McDono-.itrh 
McMillan 
McVer 

Mb.'t.n  M.i».s. 
Mart;n.  Nebr. 
Merrow 
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Michel 

Roblson 

Smith.  Calif 

Miller,  Clem 

Rogers,  Colo 

ToUefson 

Milllktn 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tupper 

Moore 

Koudebush 

Weaver 

Osmers 

Rovisselot 

Wharton 

Passman 

Rutherford 

Whitener 

Pelly 

Saylor 

Whltten 

Phllbln 

Schadeberg 

Williams 

Pillion 

Schwelker 

WUson.  Ind. 

Poage 

Scott 

Wlnstead 

Ray 

Short 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Slier 

NOT  VOTING- 

-52 

Andersen. 

Fallon 

O'KonsU 

Minn. 

F-iHO 

O'Neill 

Anfiiso 

Fog  arty 

Pilcher 

Ayrea 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Bass,  Tenn, 

Glenn 

Roberts 

Beermann 

Grant 

Ro<jftf-velt 

Blatnik 

Green.  Pa 

St  George 

BUtch 

Hosnier 

Sheppard 

Boiling 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Thompson,  I 

Bonner 

Keogh 

Utt 

Broomfleld 

Kilbum 

Van  Pelt 

Broyhlil 

Knox 

Walter 

Buckley 

Landrum 

We  IS 

Cederberg 

Mason 

WillU 

Colmer 

Miller, 

Wilson.  Gain 

C-urtls.  Mo. 

George  P 

Young 

Davis. 

MUler  N  Y. 

Zelenko 

James  C 

Mosher 

Davis.  Tenn. 

O  Brlen   N  Y, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


La 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Bucltley  for.  with  Mr  James  C  Davus 
agalnjBt 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for  with  Mr  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr   Pogarty  for.  with  Mr    Van  Pelt  against 

Mr    Keogh  for.  with  Mr    Utt  against 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  fur  with  Mr 
Broomfleld  against 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against 

Mr.  Anfuao  for   with  Mr   Cederberg  against 

Mr  Fallen  for  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr  Zelenko  for.  with  Mr  Beermann 
against. 

Mr  George  P  MUler  for.  with  Mr.  Mason 
against 

Mr    ONell  for.  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mrs   St   George 

Mr   Johnson  of  California  with  Mr   Mc^her 

Mr    Landrum  with  Mr    Hosmer 

Mr  Pilcher  with  Mrs   Wels 

Mr    Roberts  with  Mr    Broyhlil 

Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr  Ayres 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr 
O'Konski. 

Mr  Young  with  Mr   Knox 

Mr.  Willla  with  Mr   Kilburn. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr  Curtis 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LOSER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  'nay" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

I  ' 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
j  REMARKS 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  bill  just  passed. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  whien  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachust'tUs'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  Bl'PINES."^ 
DISPEN.'^ED   WITH 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKE.R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr  HALI.ECK  Mr  Speaker  T  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiaiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  •A-eek'' 

Mr  McCORMACK  On  Monday  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S  1852. 
aircraft.  mis.siles.  and  naval  ve.sst'ls  will 
be  called  up  for  consideration 

After  that  the  bill  H.R.  6775  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act.  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  steam.vhip  conference  will  be 
called  up  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sheries  [Mr. 
Bonner  :  will  ask  unanimous  consent  in 
connection  with  that  bill 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  understand  on  our 
side  there  is  no  objection 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  understand  it 
has  been  cleared  with  the  leader.ship  on 
the  other  side,  but  I  wanted  to  announce 
It  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House 

Monday  is  District  Day.  and  there  are 
five  bills  to  be  con.sidered,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7052,  responsibility  for  criminal 
conduct. 

H.R.  7053,  admission  of  evidence. 

H  R  5486.  ministers,  communication 
privileges 

H.R  7154.  to  regulate  the  keeping  and 
runnme  at  large  of  dogs. 

HR  7218.  authorization,  strength  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 

I  understand  that  one  or  V-ko  of  those 
bills  may  be  controversial 

Following  disposition  of  business  in 
order  on  District  Day.  General  Govern- 
ment matters.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for   1962   will  be  called  up  for 


consideration,  and  if  that  is  not  dis- 
ix>sed  of  on  Monday,  consideration  will 
continue  on  Tue.sday 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  the  Roush-Chambers  election 
case 

I  understand  some  colloquy  took  place 
t<xlay  m  relation  to  reorganization 
plans  .so  on  Thursday  of  next  week  Re- 
orKanization  Plan  No.  2  will  be  brouKlit 
up  and  also  1,  3.  and  4.  because  I  have 
been  advi.sed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Hoffman  1  that  he  in- 
tends to  call  them  up. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  What  I 
did  say  was  that  ultimately  it  was  my 
intention  to  call  up  resolutions  asking 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Reorganization 
Plans  1.  3,  and  4    Later,  5. 

Mr  HALLECK  As  I  under.sUnd  it, 
the  majority  leader  simply  indicates  he 
has  been  put  on  notice  they  would  be 
called  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan if  he  did  not  program  them  So 
he  has  programed  them  for  Thursday, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
satisfactory 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  May  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  any  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  may  call  them  up  at  anv  lime 

Mr  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  correct,  and  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  rule  But  I  would  expect  that  any 
Member  intending  to  call  up  any  mat- 
ter in  a  preferential  status  would  do  me 
the  courtesy  of  conferring  with  me  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  advi.sed  me 
today  that  he  intends  to  call  up  1.3.  and 
4.  Ordinarily  I  would  not  have  pro- 
gramed them  until  some  Member  served 
notice  on  me  that  he  is  going  to  call 
them  up  because  of  the  action  of  the 
House  committee  in  rejecting  resolutions 
is  tantamount  to  action  of  the  commit- 
tee approving  the  three  plans  So  I 
would  not  program  them  unless  some 
Member  indicated  he  was  going  to  call 
them  up. 

The  next  proposition  is  in  connection 
with  the  day  they  will  be  called  up.  and 
while  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
not  committed  himself  to  Thursday.  I 
have  had  a  talk  with  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  as  a  result  of  that  talk  I  am 
programing  the  four  rejection  plans 
for  Thursday  next  in  the  order  of  f^rst. 
2.  then  1.  3    and  4 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
it  will  be  my  purpo.se  on  next  Tuesday 
to  offer  a  privileged  motion,  or  to  seek 
recognition  in  order  to  offer  a  privileged 
motion  to  bring  up  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  just  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  position,  it  is 
tiTie  that  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
there  are  many,  many  times  when  an  in- 
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dividual  Member  can  call  something  up 
for  consideration.  Rules  may  be  called 
up  for  consideration  on  the  individual 
action  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  But.  it  has  also  been  my  belief 
that  the  orderly  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  and,  certainly,  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  Members,  is  best 
served  by  a  determination  as  to  when 
matters  will  be  called,  and  thereby  fol- 
lowing that  pattern. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
out any  warning  to  any  of  us  undertook 
to  call  up  for  consideration  plan  No.  2 
today.     That  motion  on  his  part  failed. 
And.  I  would  assume  from  that  that  if 
he  undertakes  in  violation  of  what  has 
.  been  agreed  upon  here,  which  is  in  the 
orderly  process  of  the  Hou.se,  to  call  the 
matter  up  on  Tuesday  next,  probably 
that  motion  will  again  fail.     If  it  is  pro- 
gramed   for    Thursday    and    everybody 
is  on  notice,  it  will  come  up  on  Tliurs- 
day   and   the   Members  can   be  here   to 
vote  whichever  way  they  wi.sh  to  vote 
Personally.  I  am  against  plan  No.  2  and 
against   plans    Nos.    1.   3,   and    4.      But. 
they  Will  be  considered,  and  we  will  all 
be  entitled  to  vote,  and  we  will  have 
notice   that   they   will   come   up,   and    I 
think  that  is  sufficient. 


to  the  subcommittee  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    URBA:.    AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING 
Mr   TOLL     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequf.si  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
infonned  that  this  afternoon  while  I  was 
off  the  House  floor  checking  with  my 
committee  on  the  compleUon  of  some 
hearings,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  made  some  remarks  about  m>- 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  This  subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  Wednesday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  an  illustration  which  I  used  re- 
lating to  snow  removal  involving  the 
severe  storms  of  this  past  winter  par- 
ticularly in  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia 
During  the  testimony  I  did  not  present 
this  Illustration  as  a  Federal  problem  but 
merely  u.seci  it  t^j  illu.st:ate  .some  of  the 
problem.s  which  affect  Kreat  numbers  of 
people  who  live  in  congested  areas  and 
paiticularly  those  \>eo\Ac  w ho  are  housed 
in  public  projecti>. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony 
which  I  gave  before  the  subcommittee 
has  not  yet  been  printed,  I  shall  supple- 
ment these  remarks  in  an  addiUonal 
statement  by  reference  to  the  actual  tes- 
tunony  which  was  given  orally  This 
statement  will  be  Inclu'ed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  after  the  testimony  is 
available.  I  .«;hall  also  attach  a  copy  of 
the  formal  statement  wliich  I  presented 


BROOKLYN-QUEENS  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION  PARADES  TODAY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kjeogh]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr.   Speaker,   unhap- 
pily, freedom  of  conscience  is  repressed 
and  human  dignity  under  God  debased 
today    in   many    blemished    areas    of    a 
world  disrupted  by  the  perverse  drives 
of  hate,  greed,  and  heedless  ambition 
Tlie  essential  strength  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, however,  flows  from  its  constitu- 
tional  and   ideological  respect   for   the 
God -given  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 
On  this  day,  I  am  proud  to  remind 
the   House   that   the    132d    anniversary 
day    parade    of     the    Brooklyn-Queens 
Sunday   School    Union   is   taking    place 
in  Brooklyn,  where  members  of  all  reli- 
gious faiths  not  only  live  and  worship 
in  peace   and  mutual   respect  but   may 
make  pubhc  and  prideful  profession  of 
their  varying  behefs. 

Todays  parade  will  be  a  heartening 
sight  for  all  in  attendance.  How  inspir- 
ing it  would  be  if  the  picture  of  this 
spectacle  of  faith  could  be  seen  by  the 
millions  of  unhappy.  God-feannp  people 
who.se  hopes  have  been  so  harshly  bat- 
tered by  the  shows  of  force  and  doubt - 
stimulatmg  propaganda  techniques  of 
tho.se  who  scorn  the  Almighty,  and  .'•trive 
to  control  the  beautiful  world  of  His 
creation. 


INVESTIGATION      INTO      MALPRAC- 
TICES AT  MISSILE  SITES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.ska  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
this  speech  has  been  delivered  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. It  was  delivered  to  his  office  tl-iis 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  written  au- 
thorization from  Adam  Clayton  Poweil, 
chairman  of  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee,  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  malpractices  at  missile  sites  in  con- 
nection with  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  ard 
Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  in  Nebraska  ard 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  Wyoming. 

This  authorization  is  dated  Thursday 
May  25,  1961.  I  left  my  office  on  Fri- 
day morning  at  approximately  10  a.m., 
May  26.  1961,  and  proceeded  by  air  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  arriving  that  afternoon 
Upon  arrival  at  Omaha  the  following 
telegram  was  awaiting  me  at  the  hotel: 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  lias  Just  signed 
the  Executive  order  establishing  program  for 
resolving  disputes  at  missile  and  space  slte.s 


I  withdraw  any  designation  for  anv  investi- 
gation by  OUT  committee  of  thU  particular 
Item. 

\aAM  Clatton  Powell, 

Chairman. 

When  the  letter  of  authorization  was 
dehvered  to  my  office  from  Mr.  Powell 
I  was  also  given  a  round-triiJ  airline 
ticket  to  Omaha.  Since  my  authority  to 
investigate  was  withdrawn  by  the  time 
I  reached  Omaha.  I  continued  the  in- 
vestigation at  my  own  expense.  This  I 
am  most  happy  to  do,  as  I  feel  most  sin- 
cerely that  there  is  a  real  need  for  ihese 
investigations  and  I  feel  that  my  5 
days  spent  on  these  three  bases  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Since  this  investigation  was  arranged 
in  advance  with  the  Air  Force,  I  at- 
tended a  conference  with  Maj.  Gen. 
James  Knapp  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base 
on  Monday  morning.  May  29.  at  8  a.m. 
I  explained  the  situation  to  General 
Knapp.  and  advised  him  that,  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  as  a  member  of  the  La- 
bor Committee.  I  intended  to  proceed 
with  my  investigation.  I  received  the 
fullest  cooperation  from  everyone  con- 
cerned and  proceeded  immediately  upon 
the  investiagtion. 

By  way  of  explanation,  mussile  site 
work  IS  composed  of  two  phases  First, 
the  construction  phase,  and  secondly! 
the  installation  and  checkout  of  the 
missile  itself.  Among  some  of  the  mal- 
practices I  found  in  the  consUuction 
phase  are  these: 

First    Included  in  the  construction  at 
Offutt  are  automatic  gas  boiler.'^  and  air 
conditioners,  at  each  missiie  site.     .Alter 
these  were  installed,  the  stationai-v  en'- 
tnneers  insisted  that  they  should  have  a 
man  on  duty  at  each  boiler  and  enh  air 
Conditioner  at  each  missile  site  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week.     There  was  n- th- 
ing for  them  to  do  except  sit  on  a  cliair 
and   put   in   their   time.     This   involved 
a  total   of  48   men    for   a   pe.nod    of    12 
months    from    April    i960    until    .March 
1961.     Total  wa^es  paid  during  this  pe- 
riod to  these  men  amounted  to  over  one- 
l.alf  million  dollars.     When  the  missile 
IS  m.'^tailed  and  checked  out    it  is  then 
turned  over  to  SAC  and  SAC  at  the  pres- 
ent time  IS  operating  these  Offu'it  missile 
sites  with  only  a  handful  of  men.    Testi- 
mony by  both  civilians  and  service  per- 
sonnel assured  me   that  there  was  ab- 
solutely  no    need    for    these    stationary 
engineers  to  watch  the  automatic  boilers 
and  the  air  conditioners.     Union  rules 
required  this. 

Second.  J.  Hilding  Johnson.  of 
Cleveland,  was  a  subcontractor  in  1958 
and  1959  on  construction  work  at  the 
Offutt  missile  site.  The  contract  was 
approximately  $2  million.  His  qualifi- 
cations: operator  of  a  steak  hou.se  and 
assets  of  $150,000.  His  work  was  un- 
satisfactory-. 

^  Third.  The  Malan  Construction  Co.  of 
New  York  was  awarded  a  contract  of 
approximately  $12  or  $13  million  at 
Offutt  missUe  site.  This  companv  had 
little  equipment  and  was  not  knowledge- 
able in  missile  construction.  The  work 
was  constantly  behind  schedule  and  a 
tremendous    waste    of    the    taxpayers' 
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money  resulted  from  this  contract.  The 
workmanship  was  unsatisfactory  and  ac- 
cording to  testimony  this  firm  was 
caught  redhanded  doing  work  which 
did  not  meet  the  specifications  They 
were  ordered  to  tear  out  the  work  done 
and  redo  it.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
told  that  this  firm  has  a  claim  a^'ainst 
the  Government  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $4^2  million,  whereas  testi- 
mony from  all  sides  clearly  indicates  that 
the  entire  job  was  not  done  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  It  was  charged  that 
bribe  offers  were  made  m  the  amount  of 
$50,000  to  a  Mr.  Rex  Breese.  who  was 
employed  by  the  George  A.  Puller  Co  . 
a  nationwide  general  contraciing  firm. 
who  were  employed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  help  assure  that  this  proj- 
ect would  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Fourth.  In  the  delivery  of  liquid  nitro- 
gen from  the  trarvsport  trucks  to  the 
tanks  at  each  missile  site,  the  following 
men  were  required  to  handle  this  de- 
livery under  union  regulations:  one 
truckdriver  who  drives  the  truck,  one 
laborer  who  handles  the  hose  from  the 
truck  to  the  tank,  one  engineer  who 
stands  on  duty  during  the  unloading  op- 
eration, two  pipefitters  who  connect  the 
hose  from  the  truck  to  the  tank,  one 
electrician  who  pushes  the  button  that 
operates  the  electrical  equipment  on  the 
pumping  operation,  one  electrician's 
helper. 

This  involved  a  total  of  63  men  over  a 
period  of  120  days  whereas,  according 
to  testimony,  a  total  of  18  men  could 
efiflciently  have  handled  the  operation. 
This  resulted  in  a  waste  in  wages  of 
over  $75,000. 

Fifth.  Wasteful  practices  of  both 
labor  and  management  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  Offutt  installa- 
tion by  over  $10  million,  according  to 
testimony  received. 

Sixth.  The  present  electrician's  union 
contract  at  both  Offutt  and  Lincoln  Air 
Force  Base  calls  for  straight  pay  between 
the  hours  of  8  am  and  4:30  p  m  :  from 
4:30  p.m.  until  8  am  .  time  and  a  half 
Because  there  are  several  thousand  con- 
nections to  be  made  m  missile  work  and 
many  electricians  are  employed,  this 
union  contract  has  greatly  increased  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the.-^e  mi.ssile 
sites.  According  to  testimony  received, 
the  electrician's  union  is  the  only  one 
that  has  this  unreasonable  type  of  con- 
tract. 

Seventh  Overtime  at  Offutt  averaged 
about  13  percent  Six  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  man-days  were 
lost  because  of  work  stoppages  at  a  total 
estimated  impact  cost  of  $237,500  At 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  23,073  man -days 
have  been  lost  due  to  work  stoppages,  at 
a  total  estimated  impact  cost  of  over 
$580,000. 

Eighth  In  April  1961,  a  lump-sum 
contract  was  issued  at  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  for  a  paving  project,  totally  within 
the  base.  The  contractor  hired  union 
workers,  but  subbed-out  part  of  the 
work  and  the  subcontractor  in  turn  hired 
four  cement  finishers  who  were  non- 
union.    This  resulted  in  a  labor  walk- 


out, not  only  on  this  job  but  at  the  mis- 
sile sites  which  were  many  miles  away 
and  even  though  the  missile  site  con- 
tractor had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paving  job  The  Catalytic 
Construction  Co.  lost  7  days — 235  '  ^  man- 
days;  the  Martin  K  Ebby  Co.  lost  14 'a 
man-days  and  at  the  site  in  Colorado 
there  was  a  2-day  walkout  and  a  total 
of  196  man -days  of  work  lost.  Tliese 
were  all  sympathy  strikes  at  the  missile 
sites  because  four  nonunion  men  were 
hued  on  the  paving  job  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base 

Ninth  The  payroll  period  ending  May 
2,  1961.  for  electricians  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  .showed  pay  from  $157  20  for 
the  week  up  to  as  high  as  $343  04  One 
man  on  the  payroll  the  week  ending 
Derem'oer  13.  1960.  who  put  in  80  hours 
r.^ceived  a  check  for  $440  16;  others  re- 
ceived $362  88.  $354  20.  $330  12 

Tenth  At  the  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base 
the  original  contract  for  construction 
of  nine  mis.sile  sues  totaled  $17,400,000; 
the  original  contract  has  since  been  In- 
creased to  total  12  mi-ssile  sites  and  the 
total  cost  IS  now  estimated  for  construc- 
tion at  over  $35  million.  The  work  here 
IS  b<'hind  schedule 

Eleventh  Since  the  missile  sites  un- 
der the  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  cover 
a  large  area,  five  local  carpenter  unions 
are  necessary  to  be  contacted  to  hire 
carpenters  and  each  has  a  a  difffrent 
wage  scale  Grand  Island  local.  $2  80 
per  hour:  Omaha.  $3  20  per  hour:  Beat- 
rice. $3  10  per  hour.  Columbus.  $3  15 
per  hour;  Lincoln,  $3  37'^  per  hour  .sub- 
ject to  settlement  of  a  local  strike  on 
at  the  present  time. 

Twelfth.  Some    contracts    are    let    by 
the    Air    Force    on    a    cost-plus    basis. 
Lease-rental   equipment    is   charged    by 
the  contractor  against  the  cost  of  the 
job  at  exorbitant   rates.     One  hundred 
scaffolding  planks  7  feet  long  are  being 
charged  at  Warren  II  at  $1  per  month 
each.     These  are   2   by    12.   7   feet  long, 
and  would  cost  outright  between   $1  54 
and  $1  68  e;ich      At  Warren  III.  43  1961 
cars  and  puk-ups  at  a  cost  of  from  $159 
to    as    high    as    $252    per    month    are 
charged     to     the     Government      Three 
trailers    were    included    at    a    total    cost 
of  $20,000      Electric   typewriters  at  $25 
per   month       One   helicopu^r   and   pilot, 
$7,980    per    month.      One    IBM    electric 
typewriter,  $493  for  a  year      I  was  told 
that  the  Air  Force  pays  this  rental  for 
a  12-month  period,  when  the  total  cost 
of  the  equipment  is  then  paid  for      No 
bookkeeping,  however,  is  available  as  to 
the    original    cost    and    a    depreciation 
schedule  as  to  how  much  rental  Is  still 
due  is  not  kept      This  is  left  up  to  the 
contractor      It    appears    that    the    Air 
Force  is  paying  for  some  of  this  equip- 
ment more  than  once      A  correction  in 
the    method    of   bookkeeping    for    these 
items  is  long  overdue 

Tliirteent-i.  Because  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  the  craft  unions,  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  construction 
work  only,  i.osist  on  carrying  their  work 
up  to  the  point  of  the  actual  installation 
and  checkout  of  the  missile.  I  saw  at 
one  of  the  mi.ssile  sites,  out  of  Warren, 
on   June    1.    by   actual    inspection,    two 


craft  union  electricians  connecting 
cables  at  the  final  p>oint  where  they 
carried  their  work  From  that  point  on, 
the  electricians  of  the  Convair  installa- 
tion crew  worked  with  the  cables.  I  saw 
two  electricians  connecting  the.se  cables 
with  four  Convair  men  standing;  over 
their  shoulders  directing  the  work,  but 
yet  none  of  the  Convair  men  were  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  cables  at  that  point. 
This  is  most  ineflBcient  and  results  in 
thousands  of  dollars  of  increa.sed  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  The  Da  vis -Bacon  Act 
should  be  amended  to  include,  on  missile 
site  jobs,  only  the  actual  construction  of 
the  buildings  themselves,  and  the  neces- 
sary wiring  for  lights,  and  the  piping 
for  heat  and  air  conditioning.  All  elec- 
trical work  and  piping  from  that  point 
on  should  be  done  by  the  installation 
crews  and  this  work  should  be  excluded 
specifically  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  The  Davis-Bacon  Act 
was  written  back  in  the  thirties  and  at 
that  time  missile  construction  was  not 
conceived.  This  has  resulted  in  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  the  craft  and  in- 
dustrial unions  which  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  excluding  from  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  the  complete  installation  and 
checkout  of  the  missile 

The  recent  Executive  order  of  the 
President  establishing  an  ll-man  com- 
mission to  deal  with  malpractices  at 
missile  sites  will  not  accomplish  the  job. 
They  might  have  some  Influence  where 
jurisdictional  disputes  are  involved  bje- 
tween  craft  and  industrial  unions,  but 
they  would  have  no  influence  on  other 
types  of  work  stoppages.  Out  of  20 
work  stoppages  which  occurred  at  Offutt, 
4  were  jurisdictional.  8  grievances.  3  road 
conditions.  3  contract  negotiations,  and 
2  .sympathy  strikes  Con.sequently  you 
can  .see  that  only  20  percent  of  the  work 
stoppages  at  Offutt  were  due  to  Juris- 
dictional disputes. 

Unfair  labor  practices  are  involved  in 
most  of  these  work  stoppages  and  this 
commission  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  regard  to  this  item 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  H.R.  7036. 
which  would  prohibit  all  strikes,  work 
stoppages  and  slowdowns  at  any  defense 
installations.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  only 
way  that  this  problem  can  be  entirely 
solved. 

There  are  many  missile  sites  through- 
out the  United  States  and  I  agree  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  who  have  been  investigating 
this  subject  that  a  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  this  work  should  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  ResulLs  of  a  continu- 
ing investigation  would  be  far  reaching 
and  would  result  in  a  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  our  missile  site  construction 
with  the  resultant  savings  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayers.  The  per.sonal 
gre.'d  apparent  in  our  mi.ssile  work  by 
both  labor  and  management  is  appalling 
It  Is  a  condemnation  of  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  people.  These  malpractices  must 
be  stopped  now — our  very  survival  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  KEARNS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  KEARNS  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  fiom  Nebraska. 
He  did  a  beautiful  job  under  arduous 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  I  thank 
the  gentleman 
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COMMUNIST    SUBA^ERSION    OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  WITHIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  ScHERER]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  ever>-  day  i :  seems  that  we  are 
literally  falling  over  ourselves  to  help  the 
Communists  subvert  this  Nation  from 
within  and  to  win  the  cold  war. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  sickened  by 
what  has  happened  n  the  case  of  Ed- 
ward Yellin.  whose  conviction  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  refusal  to  testify 
concerning:  his  Communist  activities 
within  basic  industry  was  recently  af- 
firmed by  the  US  C.rcuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  recent  years  the  Communist  appa- 
ratus In  the  United  States  has  secretly 
placed  highly  educated,  dedicated,  young 
Communists  on  the  assembly  lines  of  in- 
dustrial plants  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Communist  activi- 
ties in  labor  and  c  inverting  working 
people  to  the  Commimist  cause  These 
young  Communists,  when  applying  for  a 
job  at  the  factory  level,  fail  to  disclose 
their  educational  training  and  qualifica- 
tions in  order  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
of  the  employer  or  of  the  man  who  works 
next  to  them  on  the  assembly  line  whom 
it  is  their  Job  to  indoct  rinate.  This  Com- 
munist program  is  referred  to  as  the 
colonization  of  industry. 

In  February  of  1958  I  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Comriiittee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  which  was  holding  hear- 
ings at  Gary.  Ind.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearings  was  to  reveil  the  colonization 
practices  by  the  Communist  Party  tak- 
ing place  in  defense  plants  in  this  highly 
industrialized  area 

Edward.  Yellm  was  .;alled  as  a  witness. 
He  had  been  previously  identified  under 
oath  by  at  least  two  i>ersons  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  Some 
years  before  he  had  m  ide  application  for 
employment  at  the  Carnegie-Illmois 
Steel  Corp  In  his  application,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed as  an  electrician's  helper,  he  fol- 
lowed the  colonizing  plan  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  and  failed  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  rcther 
extensive  education  at  both  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  and  the  Universitv  of 
Michigan  In  the  application  he  falsely 
contended  that  he  had  been  employed  in 
menial  capacities  with  a  number  of  other 
companies  during  the  time  that  he  was 
attending  these  two  universities. 

During  the  hearings  in  February  of 
1958  Yelhn  refused  to  answer  questions 
of  the  committee.  In  April  of  1960  he 
was  convicted  by  the  Federal  court  in 
Hammond.  Ind.,  for  contempt  of  Con- 


gress for  failure  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning his  part  in  the  colonization  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Commimist    apparatus 
This  was  the  conviction  which  has  been 
recently  affirmed. 

Now  we  come  to  a  series  of  events 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  average 
American  to  believe  could  happen 

Following  the  disclosures  in  the  hear- 
ings at  Gary,  the  tax-exempt  Ford 
Foundation  gave  Yellin  a  grant  luider 
which  he  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  further  his  engineering 
studies.  He  had  already  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. It  was  while  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  under  this  Ford  Foundation 
grant  that  he  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  his  conduct  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  Gary,  Ind..  in  1958. 

Yellin  was  suspended  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
only  10  days  at  about  the  time  of  his 
trial  in  Federal  court.  However,  in 
spite  of  his  conviction,  a  board  made  up 
of  professors  in  the  graduate  school  re- 
instated him.  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
university,  in  justifying  his  reinstate- 
ment, said  that  the  conviction  in  the 
Federal  court  for  contempt  of  Conjiress 
for  failure  to  tell  about  his  Commimist 
colonization  activities  was  only  a  mis- 
demeanor and  compared  it  to  a  tiaffic 
violation  for  which  no  suspension  from 
the  imiversity  could  be  justified. 

The  next  disclosure  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camels  back.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  is  a  Federal 
agency  created  by  the  Congress  for  the 
puipose  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
science  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense and  for  other  purposes,  less  than 
3  months  ago,  on  March  15,  1961 
awarded  Yellin  a  total  of  $3,800  "in  tax- 
payer's money  to  continue  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  This  fellow- 
ship award  was  made  just  11  months 
after  his  conviction  in  the  Federal  ccurt. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  Federal  fund^  of 
approximately  $2  5  million  for  scientific 
research  in  highly  secret  and  classified 
fields  for  the  U.S.  Government  While 
Yellin  is  not  participating  in  these  re- 
search projects,  he  does  have  close  as- 
sociation with  those  who  are  engagel  in 
this  work. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  contend  that 
it  was  not  until  recently  that  they  had 
knowledge  of  Yellin's  record,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable   that   these   fellowships   should 
be  awarded  with  practically  no  investi- 
gation   of    the    applicants    background 
The  slightest  inquin,-  into  Yellin's  rjcord 
should  have  revealed  to  any  agencv  seri- 
ously attempting  to  evaluate  an  appli- 
cants background,  his  testimonv  before 
a  congressional  committee,  his  trial  and 
conviction  in  a  Federal  court,  and  the 
current  affliTnation  of  that  conviction  by 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Aj^peals     Fur- 
thermore. aU  of  this  was  known  to  the 
officials  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
did  make  recommendations  that  Yellin 
be  gip.nted   this  fellowship  for  further 
study  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Apparently  there  was  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  even 
the  most  ca.sual  look  at  Yellin's  back- 
ground Is  this  not  rather  appalling 
when  one  considers  that  persoiis.  par- 
ticularly women,  have  been  di.<;charged 
from  Federal  employment  because  they 
misrepresented  their  age  or  marital 
status  on  their  employment  applica- 
tions? 

It  is  significant  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  a  Federal  agency,  has 
up  to  this  point  refused  on  instructions 
from  the  White  House  to  furnish  for  the 
record  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  which  is  investigating  this 
m.atter,  the  recommendations  of  the  of- 
ficials from  the  University  of  Illinois 
that  Yellin  be  granted  this  fellowship 
It  IS  contended  that  these  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  confidence  and 
therefore.  Congress,  which  created  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  any  necessarv  changes 
in  the  law,  cannot  have  the  files  of  per- 
sons who  are  granted  taxpayer's  money 

It  is  astounding  that  such  a  position 
should  be  taken  when  these  recommen- 
dations have  been  reviewed  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  committees 
of  professors  selected  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  qualifications  for  a  grant 
These  professors  are  not  Government 
employees:  they  are  no  more  part  of  the 
executive  branch  than  the  man  in  the 
moon. 


ACCENT   ON    THE    POSITIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers!  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  close 
friend  and  associate  of  mine  was  in  the 
House  galleries  on  May  25  when  the 
President  addressed  Congress.  After  dis- 
cussing with  me  the  purpose  and  mean- 
mg  of  the  President's  message,  he  has 
written  out  some  of  his  impressions  of 
the  occasion,  i  find  myself  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  most  of  his 
sentiments,  and  I  hope  thev  may  be  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 


Accent  on   the  Positive 

And  who  in  time  knows  whither  we   may 
vent 
The   treasure   of    our    tongue?      To   what 
strange  shores 
This  gain   of  our  best   glory  shall   be  sent 
T  enrich    unknowing    nations    with    our 
stores? 

— Samuel    Daniels. 

To  anyone  normally  sensitive  to  times 
places,  and  event*,  the  occasion  wa.=  dra- 
matic. The  President  had  requested  permis- 
sion to  address  the  Congress  This  happens 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions:  it  has  hap- 
pened only  a  few  times  In  all  the  Nation's 
history.  It  is  true  that  the  President  said 
the  times  are  extraordinary.  But  how  can 
conditions  which  have  perislsted  for  sev- 
eral decades  be  classed  as  much  bevond  the 
usual?  No  new  crisis  was  known  'to  be  in 
the  making,  and  no  spectacular  achievement 
merited  glorification.  The  President  did  not 
give  advance  notice  of  what  he  wished  to 
talk  about.  Probably  more  money  to  pour 
down  the  drain,  surmised  the  cynical. 

The  scene  was  the  south  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol, where  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
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the  United  States  ha^  assembled  suice  the 
time  the  Capitol  warn  first  completed  Tlie 
history  of  the  Chamber  is  more  Impressive 
than  Ita  appeanmce.  How  many  f.^te- 
welgbt«d  assemblage*  have  gathered  here 
through  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  ex- 
istence. How  many  aages  and  statesmen 
have  lifted  up  their  voices  wlihin  Iti  cou- 
flnes.  But  It  Is  only  a  large  room — no  Colos- 
seum or  football  stadium — paneled  moatly 
In  dark  wood,  and  only  austerely  decorated. 
Around  --he  border  of  the  celling  are  Inlaid 
the  several  great  seals  of  the  States  forming 
the  Union.  High  above  the  flix>r  a  gallery 
completely  surrounds  the  rooni  The  22 
doors  leading  to  the  gallery  are  copped  with 
the  statues  of  22  immortal  ;,;wmakers.  chosen 
from  all  ages  and  peoples.  In  the  pl.ice  of 
honor,  the  marble  visage  of  Moses  guzes 
sternly  toward  the  Speaker  of  the  House  In 
.'rent. 

The  seats  of  the  Members  curve  aroxind 
the  roetrum  in  rows.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
437  Members,  plus  the  100  Senators  from 
the  north  wing,  seemed  to  be  present  The 
greatest  deliberative  b'Xiy  on  earth  With 
the  exception  of  the  British  Cammon-Aealth 
and  some  of  Its  constituent  members,  prob- 
ably the  only  truly  deliberative  body  In  the 
world.  In  its  hands  rests  the  power  to  un- 
leash the  dfjgs  of  war  around  the  globe,  to 
lure  the  dove  of  peace  fmm  her  frenetic 
flight,  to  fashion  rules  and  laws  which  spell 
the  difference  between  prosperity  aid  penury 
for  multlmlilions  Yet  they  seem  quite  or- 
dinary men  and  women  as  they  lounge  In 
their  seats,  quietly  reading  or  conversing 
with  a  neighbor,  waiting  fsr  the  appearance 
of  their  gi.iests  Under  circumstances  only 
slightly  dlflferent  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Nation  from  whicl;  they  come,  almost 
any  one  of  us  might  have  been  sitting  in  the 
seat  of  some  Senator  or  €'■:, pressman.  No 
man  on  earth  rules  this  bod;-  The  Individ- 
uals are  severally  responsible  to  Deity,  to  the 
Constitution,  to  their  consciences,  and  no 
further.  They  rule  by  rat-onal  adjustment 
of  conflicting  interests  and  Ideals.  k::jwing 
that  if  their  solutions  do  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time,  they  will  be  replaced  at  prede- 
termined Intervals  through  prescribed  legal 
processes. 

The  galleries  are  also  packed  with  fjeople. 
Admission  was  by  ticket  only,  and  It  was 
nece-ssary  to  issue  tickets  not  only  for  the 
seats,  but  .'or  places  on  the  steps  and  for 
standing  room..  As  the  holders  filed  through 
the  long  passageways  leading  to  the  gal- 
leries, each  ticket  w  ls  somewhat  ca.sually 
checked  by  guards  statiuned  at  Intervals. 
This  was  the  only  open  evidence  of  security 
measures  necessary  to  protect  such  an  as- 
sembly. Yet,  to  Judge  by  the  attitude  of 
the  guards  we  might  have  been  merely  spec- 
tators at  a  football  game  With  uniform 
courtesy  they  directed  us  to  our  places  or 
Issued  an  occasional  request  to  please  stand 
aside  to  some  visitor  who  lacked  pt'iper 
credentials.  So  great  was  the  press  inside 
the  galleries  that  to  one  standing  on  the 
topmost  step  it  seemed  inevitable  that  one 
more  push  would  plunge  him  over  the  dizzy 
rim  onto  the  floor  below 

The  guests  of  the  Congress  began  t..^  ar- 
rive in  groups,  each  announced  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  representatives  of  foreign 
government.s  accredited  to  the  United 
States;  members  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
members  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  Each 
group  was  greeted  with  app.au.se  and  es- 
corted to  its  place.  Lastly,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  announced  'The  President  of  the 
United  States."  \t  the  rap  of  the  gavel,  all 
arose  as  a  line  of  men  filed  informally  into 
the  Chamber,  In  the  glare  of  flfXKllights. 
it  was  dlfHcult  to  pick  out  the  P-esident  in 
that  casual-looking  line.  Only  as  they  ap- 
proached the  speaker's  stand  was  it  p<^ssible 
to    Identify    the    Chief    Executive       He    ap- 


peared in  a  iimpie  llght-coiored  business 
suit.  No  robes  of  ofBce.  no  uniforms,  no  In- 
signia of  preeminence. 

Thus  was  completed  the  congre^tlon  of 
the  mighty.  In  one  small  enclosure  was 
packed  the  representatives  of  the  power 
the  prestige,  and  the  Influence  of  an  ad- 
vanced, a  flourishing,  and  a  p  Us&ani  empire 
of  almost  200  million  enlightened  people. 
But  as  for  the  traditional  trappings  of  im- 
perial power,  they  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Tills  Is  democracy  In  the  United 
Statee. 

The  President  began  to  speak  His  real 
message  to  Congress  was  placed  In  the  flrst 
few  sentenciw.  Our  role  in  history  'is  a 
great  positive  adventure.  We  stand  for  free- 
dom. That  Is  our  conviction  for  ourselves; 
that  Is  our  only  commitment  to  others. 
•  •  •  We  are  not  against  any  man  or  any 
nation  or  any  system  except  as  it  Is  hostile 
to  freedom  •  •  •  I  am  here  to  promote  the 
freedom  doctrine."  The  revolution  of  the 
rising  peoples  of  the  globe,  "the  greatest 
In  human  history,  is  one  of  peace  and  hoF>e — 
for  freedom  and  equality,  for  order  and  Inde- 
pendence. They  seek  an  end  to  Injustice. 
tyranny,  and  exploitation.  More  than  an 
end,  they  seek  a  beginning  •  •  •  a  chance 
to    live    and    to    be    more    than    Just    alive." 

The  President's  words  were  Interrupted 
at  intervals  with  generous,  but  not  tumultu- 
ous, applause.  There  was  a  curious  feeling 
that  people  were  thinking  rather  than  ap- 
plauding. What  was  the  President  driving 
at'  The  remainder  of  his  speech  dealt  with 
speclflcs  to  promote  the  freedom  doctrine: 
a  strong  and  growing  national  economy;  mili- 
tary forces  strong  enough  and  versatile 
enough  to  serve  our  national  purpoacs;  help 
for  those  nations  which  share  our  aspira- 
tions and  which  willingly  and  actively  as- 
sociate themselves  with  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom;  extension  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  the  arts;  employment 
of  all  existing  means  of  communication  to 
clarify  our  purposes  and  our  Ideas  before  all 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

There  is  little  that  is  novel  in  any  of 
these  specifics  The  novelty  lies  In  the  at- 
titude from  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
"We  are  not  against  any  man  or  any  nation 
or  any  system."  We  are  for  a  purpose  and 
a  program  of  our  own.  We  believe  In  free- 
dom. We  Intend  to  extend  freedom  for  our- 
selves and  for  any  others  who  Join  In  the 
effort  to  achieve  It.  We  have  vast 
resources — we  ha\e  material  means,  we  have 
military  capabilities,  we  have  techniques,  we 
have  social  Ideals,  we  have  a  wealth  of  cul- 
ture. All  of  these  we  intend  to  vise  actively 
In  promoting  our  program.  No  more  pallid 
reaction  to  circumstances  and  events  E>oc- 
trlnes  of  containment  and  massive  retalia- 
tion are  no  longer  enough.  We  must  stop 
saying  that  we  will  only  resist  and  never 
attack.  Since  the  Iseglnning  of  World  War 
I  the  United  States  has  had  no  positive  pro- 
gram of  its  own  that  the  world  could  recog- 
nize We  resi,-!ted  Kai.ser  Bill:  we  resisted 
Hitler:  we  resl.sted  Himhito:  we  have  been 
resisting  SUilin  and  Khrushchev.  All  of 
them  were  assured  that  we  had  no  purpose 
t-o  attack,  only  to  resist.  Now  things  must 
be  dilTerent.  We  will  actively  attack  when 
our  purposes  require  it.  We  have  no  Inten- 
tion to  force  our  system  or  our  assistance  on 
anybody.  "•  •  'no  one  nation  has  the 
power  or  the  wisdom  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  or  manage  all  its  revolu- 
tionary tides.  •  •  •••  But  we  do  have  the 
responsibility  of  advancing  freedom  and  eco- 
nonuc  progress  wherever  these  are  deliber- 
ately chosen  by  the  people  vd  whom  they  are 
available.  Also,  we  have  the  guns  and  the 
money.    We  mean  to  use  them. 

There  is  as  yet  little  Indication  that  the 
American  pe^>p\^  have  fully  grai^ped  the  Im- 
port of  the  President's  formula.     The  p.-eM 


has  reacted  somewhat  gingerly  to  the  spe- 
cific proposals,  being  concerned  mainly  with 
their  costs  and  their  probable  adequacy. 
There  Is  little  point  In  discu.sstng  the  use- 
fulness of  the  speclflcs  In  and  of  them- 
selves They  are  like  the  parts  of  a  huge 
machine.  The  paru  mtist  be  of  high  quality 
to  perform  their  assigned  work  Bui  their 
individual  effectiveness  is  wasted  unless  the 
whole  machine  Is  designed  to  do  a  speclflc 
thing  and  is  operated  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
poee.  Hence  the  relative  lmjx>rtance  of  the 
President's  Introductory  words.  What  he  is 
asking  Is  an  acceptance  of  a  whole  new  at- 
titude. Regarding  one  ot  the  speclflcs  In 
his  program  he  said;  "I  am  asking  t'le  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  accept  a  Arm 
commitment  to  a  new  course  of  action 
•  •  •  If  we  were  to  go  only  half  way,  or  re- 
duce our  sights  in  the  face  of  dimculty.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all."  The  in- 
junction applies  equally  to  the  whole  at- 
titude. 

A  degree  of  diflJculty,  aome  slowness,  in 
absorbing  this  concept  may  be  responsible 
for  the  paucity  of  press  comment  There  la 
this  sense  of  public  pondering,  a  period  of 
thinking  prior  to  reaction.  Are  we  aa  a  peo- 
ple ready  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  new 
concept?  Have  we  the  discipline  to  put  It 
Into  effect,  the  willingness  to  devote  time, 
energy  and  material  resources  to  Its  prosecu- 
tion? Will  Jt  work  any  better  than  the  old 
program  of  passivity? 

The  President  is  a  positive  man  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  can  bring  hinaaelf  to  com- 
prehend any  Idea  of  waiting  for  things  to 
happen.  His  personal  life  Is  all  to  the  con- 
trary As  a  youth  he  had  no  Intention  of 
entering  the  fleld  of  politics  Circumstances 
changed  his  purpoee.  He  went  actively  to 
work  and  was  chosen  successively  for  local 
and  national  offices.  His  efforts  in  the  field 
of  Journalism  gained  merited  recognition. 
Four  years  ago,  the  odd*  against  hi*  resi- 
dence at  the  White  House  In  1961  must  have 
been  rated  as  prohibitive  But  that  was  his 
purpose,  and  he  pursued  It  with  every  re- 
source he  could  muster  In  the  prcx-ess  he 
opposed  no  one;  he  promoted  himself  In 
the  end  he  left  no  trail  of  bitter  antagonism 
behind  him.  His  late  rivals  became  his 
enthusiastic  allies.  That  is  the  road  to 
success,  and  he  traveled  It  consistently 

It  Is  also  the  original  and  traditional  road 
choaen  by  this  Nation.  Our  forefathers 
founded  a  new  nation  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal.  They  looked  to  no  nation  or  system 
for  a  pattern.  They  utilized  their  own  re- 
sources of  mind  and  spirit  and  material 
means  to  advance  the  realization  cf  their 
own  goal.  For  more  than  a  htmdred  years 
they  adhered  sternly  to  that  purpose  They 
labored  consciously  and  energetically  to 
build  up  appropriate  domestic  instltuUons. 
to  promote  knowledge,  to  Improve  health  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  to  spread  abundance 
among  many  both  home  and  n broad,  to  in- 
culcate Ideals  worthy  of  a  irreat  people 
Suddenly  we  emerged  at  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  century  as  the  most  p>owerful  and  In- 
fluential nation  on  earth. 

"Let  us  resume  that  measured  pace 
toward  the  Ideal  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity," says  Mr.  Kennedy,  History  approves 
his  choice  of  method 
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A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MIKE  H. 
KOSTELAC 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remark-s  at  this  point  In  the  RrcoBn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M.--  CLTITIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  reintroduced  private 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Mike  H 
Kostelac  This  meivsure  was  passed  by 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
Conxress  under  the  number  H.R.  6709 
and  House  Report  fJo  1964  refers  to  it 
Time  did  not  permi  action  on  it  in  the 
other  body  during  t  le  last  Congress. 

Mr  KosU'lac  .s  olaim  arises  from 
alleged  false  represertation.s  made  to  him 
at  the  time  he  entered  into  a  contract  for 
services  t^  the  US  Government,  As  a 
result  of  these  alleged  misrepresenta- 
tions. Mr  Ko.stelac  bid  on  and  undertook 
performance  of  a  contract  to  remove 
kitchen  wastes  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
This  bill  would  recompense  Mr  Kostelac 
for  the  losses  arLsinK  from  this  situation. 
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A   BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DARIO 
TACQUIX'HEL 

M:  KVL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
wnous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  Curtis  i  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord 

The  SPEAKER  I.,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  k'entleman  from  Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  CUFiTIS  of  Missouri  Mi  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Dano  Tacquechel,  a  Cuban 
national  and  son  of  a  former  Cuban  Am- 
ba.s.sadoi  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr, 
Tacquechel  entered  thi.s  country  in  1953 
and  in  1958  established  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  purix)se  of  obtaining 
American  ritizen.shif  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  wc.uld  lefer  this  date 
of  lawful  admussion  for  permanent  resi- 
dence back  to  the  earlier  date,  making 
Mr  Tacquechel  eligible  for  immediate 
citizenship 

The  rea.son  that  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  and  ask  that  the  Congress  give  it 
full  consideration  ls  so  that  Mr  Tacque- 
chel Will  be  able  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  flight  training  programs  of  our 
military  .services  He  would  t>e  able  by 
waiting  a  few  years,  to  receive  his  citi- 
zenship without  thi.s  special  bill,  but  at 
that  time  he  would  b(  beyond  the  age  at 
which  our  militaiy  will  accept  flight 
tiamee.s  Mr  Tacquechel  is  highly  mo- 
tivated to  serve  the  country  he  has 
chosen  to  be  his  own  and  comes  highly 
recommended  as  an  individual  He  has 
complet-ed  six  .seme-,ters  of  work  at 
Parks  College  of  Aeronautical  Technol- 
ogy and  has  basic  pilot  skills 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  give  Mr 
Tacquechel    his    citizenship    at    such    a 
time  as  he  will  be  able  to  serve  his  new 
country  as  best  he  is  able 


AMENI^MENT  TO  H.R.  3516 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.'-soun  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MiSvSouri'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.'>ouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  in  this  sesson  I  introduced  a 
bill   to   provide  for  further  permi.ssible 


writing  on  third-  and  fourth-class  mail. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  allow  imtruc- 
tions  to  accompany  medicine  sent 
through  the  mails  without  requiring  it 
to  be  mailed  other  than  third  or  fourth 
class.  As  I  noted  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3516  many  of  our  older  peo- 
ple purchase  their  medicine  through  the 
mail  and  the  higher  postage  cost  of 
first-class  mail  is  a  real  cost  item  in  the 
health  field  for  many  of  these  people. 

The  Po'-t  Office  Department  has  re- 
ported on  H.R.  3516  suggesting  that  the 
principle  of  the  proposal  be  extend'^d  to 
include,  besides  medicine,  other  items 
which  would  be  able  to  be  mailed  third 
or  fourth  class  but  for  the  nece.-.sary 
instructions  which  accompany  tliem 
Among  those  mentioned  were  tlood 
specimens,  laboratory  samples  and  geo- 
logical specimens.  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  a  .sound  extension  for  the  pro- 
posal which  I  have  ofTered  and  I  have, 
for  this  rea.son.  introduced  a  new  bill 
incorporating  the  amendmenus  which 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  sug- 
gested. 


TRACTORS   FOR  PRISONERS 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hiestand  )  may  ex:^nd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the'  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^lentleman  from  Icwa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  this 
tractors-for-pnsoners  blackmail  .scheme 
is  getting  deeper  than  aiij-  mecharized 
plowshare  we  might  give  Fidel  Ca.stro 
to  build  airstrips  and  missile  bases  The 
IndianajKilis  News  certainly  was  properly 
disturbed  when  it  editorialized: 

What  in  heaven's  name  goes  on  here  in 
the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  ol  the 
brave? 

This  whole  afTair  has  just  a!X)ut 
reached  the  last  straw  and  the  straw 
IS  being  snapped  over  a  clear-cut  law 
which  has  been  enacted  by  this  very 
same  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
am  referring  to  the  Logan  Act,  w,-:iich 
prohibits  a  US  citizen  from  indul?inp 
m  governmental  relations  with  a  foreign 
country 

The  tractors-for-prlsoners  blackmail 
has  reached  precisely  that  point  The 
American  commitl^.  headed  by  Wt.lt^r 
Reuther,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roo.sevelt.  and 
Milton  ELsenhower,  reached  the  point 
where  it — a  citizens  committee— had  set 
a  deadline  on  the  deal  and  the  bearded 
dictator  had  better  reply  Is  this  not 
violating  the  Logan  Acf 

But  the  curtain  has  not  come  d(jwn 
on  this  grim  playlet  Castro,  who  must 
be  as  gleeful  as  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  with  his  efforts  to  biackriail 
the  great  United  States,  has  now  de- 
manded that  this  tractor  committee  s?nd 
representatives  to  Havana  to  negotiate 
He  has  even  named  the  repre.sentat  ves 
he  wants,  saying.  "preferably  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Milton  Eisen- 
hower." 

At  any  rate,  the  committee  is  consider- 
ing Castro's  latest  demand  and  presum- 
ably will  shuttle  off  to  Cuba  to  negotiate 


the  ransom  plot.  This  is  dangerous 
meddling  by  American  citizens,  a  posi- 
tion prohibited  under  the  Logan  Act 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  House 
Re-solution  327,  asking  the  House  to  ex- 
press Its  feeling  that  the  tractor  com- 
mittee is  violating  set  law.  I  hope  it  re- 
ceives swift  attention — before  every 
petty  tyrant  threatens  blackmail  and  the 
State  Department  gives  up  its  job  of 
liandling  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  the  tractor  committee  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  to  read  the  Logan  Act 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be.  who,  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly,  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
Joreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  »5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  HURT  BY 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION 
Mr.  KYL.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ;  Mr  Langen  •  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Riicord. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  proposed  legislation  which  I  feel 
to  be  of  great  importance  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  farm  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  the  problems  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  falling  income  with  which 
they  are  faced.  It  is,  as  well,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Nation,  for  each  of  us 
have  a  vital  interest  in  seeking  .solutions 
to  the  difficulties  presently  being  experi- 
enced by  American  agriculture  Costs  of 
farm  surpluses  to  the  taxpayer  are  high. 
aiid  farm  purchasing  power  is  low. 
Wiien  answers  to  these  problems  can  be 
found,  it  will  mean  not  only  a  more 
prosperous  American  agriculture,  but  a 
more  prosperous  America,  as  well 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
deals  with  a  part  of  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation which  IS  oftentimes  overlooked 
yet  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  must 
be  dealt  with  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
real  and  lasting  solution  to  the  overall 
problem.  The  particular  situation  to 
which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  importation 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
already  in  surplus. 

Under  present  law,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  present  law,  we  are  importing 
several  agricultural  commodities,  al- 
ready in  surplus,  in  such  laree  quantities 
that  thse  imports  are,  in  eflect,  being 
placed  in  storage  The  taxpayer,  of 
coui-se,  must  pay  the  storage  costs  for 
these  imports,  and  the  American  farmer 
must  beai'  the  burden  of  reduced  prices 
for  his  production 

To  cite  examples  of  this: 
Prom  1949  to  1959  we  imported  twice 
a.s  much  bailey  a.*;  our  surplus  grew  dur- 
ing that  period  In  fact,  we  imported 
more  during  that  period  than  we  had  on 
hand  as  surplus  at  the  end  of  1959. 
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In  oats,  we  imported  over  four  times 
as  much  from  1949  to  1959  as  our  surplus 
grew  during  the  same  period — imix)rts 
which  approximately  equaled  the  sur- 
plus on  hand  at  the  end  of  1959. 

The  situation  in  rye  is  even  more  vivid. 
From  1949  to  1959.  American  farmers 
produced  46.5  million  less  bushels  than 
the  amount  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  this  crop.  Yet.  during  this  same 
period,  our  surplus  increased  by  4  5  mil- 
lion bushels,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  im- 
ported 52.7  million  bushels. 

To  cite  another  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  presently  engaged 
in  a  lamb-buying  program  to  improve 
prices.  As  of  March  24.  they  had  ac- 
quired 4^2  million  pounds  of  lamb  at  a 
cost  of  $P4  million.  At  tne  same  tmie. 
we  have  unported  over  14  million  pounds 
of  lamb  at  a  cost  of  over  $3 '2  milhon 
during  the  past  13  months.  The  way 
the  program  is  operating,  the  Depart- 
ment is  buying  lamb  at  about  the  same 
rate  it  is  being  imported  The  latest 
purchase,  as  of  March  24,  was  1,700,000 
pounds,  and  we  imported  1.600.000 
pounds  in  January. 

Several  other  examples  could  be  given. 
Looking  at  the  lanib  and  mutton  import 
problem  from  another  angle,  for  ex- 
ample, we  note  that  in  1957  this  country 
imported  3.5  million  pounds  of  these 
commodities.  In  2  years,  these  imports 
had  increased  to  56  8  million  pounds — 
a  very  drastic  increase,  and  one  which 
has  been  severely  felt  by  our  domestic 
industry. 

In  1959.  we  Imported  709.000  head  of 
cattle  ajid  calves,  626  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal.  175  million  pounds  of 
pork,  and  76,000  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs. 

I  believe  any  attempt  to  improve  our 
present  agricultural  situation  must  take 
into  account  this  tremendo'us  traffic  in 
farm  imports.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  imports  alone  are  the  only  and 
complete  solution  to  the  agricultural 
problem,  or  that  we  should  close  our 
doors  completely  to  imports.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  pro- 
pose or  request  that  American  farmers 
curtail  their  production  of  certain  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  no  effort  to  control 
the  imports  which  have  played  such  a 
large  part  m  creating  many  of  the  sur- 
pluses. As  I  have  already  exemplified, 
m  three  of  the  gram  crops — barley,  oats, 
and  rye — the  Am.erican  farmer's  produc- 
tion has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
pluses which  have  been  costly  to  the 
taxpayer,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  reduced 
price  available  to  him.. 

In  this  connection,  another  situation 
has  developed  which  could  threaten  to 
place  flax  in  the  same  inequitable  import 
position  that  has  plagued  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  farmers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  recmtly  raised  the  price  sup- 
port on  flax,  and  the  President,  after 
receiving  a  recommendation  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  the  special 
Import  fees  on  fla.xseed  and  linseed  oil 
be  reduced  from  50  percent  ad  valorem 
to    15  percent   ad   valorem,   eliminated 


these  fees  altogether.  It  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  an  importer,  given  the  chance 
to  sell  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  at  a  h:t<her 
price  and  being  allowed  to  brin,^  these 
commodities  in  free  of  the  special  im- 
port fees,  will  certainly  seize  upon  this 
opportunity.  Flax  production  in  Argen- 
tina and  Canada  has  been  increasing, 
ofTenng  further  potential  for  expanded 
imports  of  this  comm.odity  into  the 
United  States. 

The  results  of  this  situation  could  be 
every  bit  as  detrimental  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  aiid  flax  producers  as  are 
the  aforementioned  barley,  oats,  and  rye 
import  policies,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  had  taken 
the  Increased  price  support  for  flax  into 
consideration  it  would  not  have  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  the  import  fees 
to  the  President.  This  Is  a  further  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  a  closer  examina- 
tion and  more  thorough  coordination  of 
our  present  farm  import  policies. 

I  supported  the  recent  actions  which 
increa.=;ed  price  supports  on  various  grain 
crops,  as  I  will  any  proposal  which  offers 
the  opportunity  for  an  Improvement  in 
farm  income  and  a  reduction  in  taxpayer 
costs.  But  I  am  apprehensive  about  the 
effect  which  increased  price  supports 
will  have  on  Imports  if  a  more  realistic 
import  policy  is  not  developed.  Put  in 
its  simplest  terms,  if  price  supports  are 
increased  and  the  import  situation  is 
not  altered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result- 
ant higher  prices  will  likewise  mean  in- 
creased imports. 

Another  benefit  of  a  more  enlightened 
import  policy  should  be  mentioned 
briefly  here  also.  If  lmix)rts  of  livestock 
and  meat  were  reduced,  greater  land 
utilization  would  result  not  only  from  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  livestock, 
but  also  from  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains. 

So  this  is  the  import  situation,  and  it 
is  one  which  I  feel  must  be  dealt  with 
if  we  hope  to  make  a  beginning  on  find- 
ing a  real  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture.  The 
bill  which  I  have  proposed  today  is  de- 
signed to  do  this.  It  provides  that  the 
President  shall  call  for  an  investigation 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  the 
case  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  In  surplus  and  is  being  imported. 
This  will  make  possible  a  determination 
of  the  facts  regarding  imports  of  such 
commodities,  and  will  provide  a  solid 
basis  on  which  realistic  approaches  and 
decisions  can  be  made.  Such  decisions, 
it  is  my  hope,  would  result  in  more  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  fees  and  quotas 
and  farm  legislation  which  Is  of  benefit 
to  both  the  farmer  and  the  Nation.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  until  we  deal  T^ith 
these  imports,  our  efforts  at  improving 
the  agricultural  economy  will  not  be 
fully  successful. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  K\T.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  rr>marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speak,  r.  a  re- 
cent publication  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  produced  and  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  should  em- 
phatically and  completely  put  at  rest 
any  doubts  that  wheels  are  turning  — and 
turning  fast — in  the  direction  of  Federal 
control  over  education. 

Whether  the  enactment  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  legislation  such  as  Ls  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  would  result  in 
Federal  control  over  education  ^^enerally 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  a  question  that 
has  repeatedly  been  raised  here  m  the 
Congress  and  by  many  concerned  in- 
dividuals nationwide. 

Always  the  claim  goes  up  from  pro- 
ponents of  massive  Federal  aid  grants  for 
education  that  no  Federal  control  would 
ensue  from  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation. 

We  have  even  seen  provisions  included 
in  proposed  legislation  nghteoasly  a.^- 
serting  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  in  no  way  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  States  and  localities  and  exercise 
control  over  education. 

Notwithstanding  these  protestations 
and  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that  few 
actually  believe  that  Federal  control  over 
education  would  not  result  from  the  kind 
of  aid  program  proposed. 

The  OflQce  of  Education  publication 
not  only  underscores  this  view  but  em- 
phasizes the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  zealousness  and  determination 
of  those  dedicated  to  imposing  stringent 
controls  over  American  education. 

The  very  title  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion report  is  revealing.  It  Is  'A  Fed- 
eral Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 
The  report  is  dated  April  1961.  bears  the 
designation  OE-10010,  and  was  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

According  to  the  remarks  contained 
in  the  foreword,  the  report  was  pro- 
duced over  the  last  5  months  throuch 
the  efforts  of  a  group  known  aa  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Mi-ssion  and  Organization 
of  the  Office  of  Education  .  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  members  of  the  career 
stafT  of  the  Office  of  Education 

It  is  stated  in  the  foreword  that  the 
committee  was  charged  by  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  devel- 
oping "a  clearcut  and  balanced  ,«;tate- 
ment  of  the  mission  proper  to  the  Office 
of  Education  over  the  next  decade,  and 
a  reasonably  detailed  outline  of  an  or- 
ganizational structure  that  would  be 
most  conducive  to  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient accomplishment  of  that  mission." 

The  report  itself  is  in  my  opinion 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  It  can  only 
be  labeled  a  proposed  blueprint  for  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  education,  a  blueprint 
for  Federal  thought  control  in  America. 
Its  recommendations  range  far  and  wide 
and  cover  every  meaningful  facet  of 
education  in  America. 

The  report  repeatedly  stresses  a  ne- 
cessity for  Federal  action  in  formulating 
educational  policies;  it  recommends  re- 
view of  teacher  preparation,  curriculums, 
and  textbooks;  it  states  that  we  must 
implement  international  education  proj- 
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ects  in  the  Unit?d  States,  indicating 
future  closer  relation.ships  with 
UNESCO,  ministries  of  education  abroad 
and  others;  it  advocates  social  scientists 
as  advi.sers  in  the  Office  of  Education: 
it  recommends  an  enlarged  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  commended  the 
committee  for  what  he  terms  its  "well- 
considered  recommendations."  and  went 
on  to  say  that  it  is  his  conviction  that 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  report  de- 
serve the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Commissioner  McMurrin  continued: 
I  anticipate  that  much  of  this  activity 
will  take  place  through  normal  administra- 
tive processes  within  the  Office  and  the  De- 
portment 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  various  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  Uie  publication,  "A 
Federal  I-xlucation  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture." bearing  on  the  subjects  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  will  set  forth  various 
sections  of  the  report  itself,  accompanied 
by  page  references  as  to  where  the  quota- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  report.  Thes<! 
quotations  speak  most  eloquently,  and 
ominously,  for  themselves  concerning  the 
plan  to  impo.se  Federal  control  over  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  group  of  quotations,  which 
follows,  pertains  to  the  recommendations 
generally  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of 
greater  Federal  control  over  education: 
Page  31:  In  summary  the  committee  on 
mission  and  organization  recommends  a 
new  and  significant  role  for  the  federal  edu- 
cation agency  in  the  1960s.  This  agency 
must,  over  the  next  decade,  not  only  per- 
form lu  traditional  functions  of  data  gather- 
ing, analysis,  and  dissemination;  research; 
and  services  to  organized  education.  It  must 
also  prepare  It.'^elf  to  assume  larger  responsi- 
bilities in  carrying  out  Federal  jxjUcv  through 
the  administration  of  operating  programs 
It  must  assume  a  new  role,  speaking  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  long-term 
Interesu  of  education.  And  it  must  render 
assistance  in  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cational policy 

In  the  following  quote  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  a  self-serving  assumption  is 
made  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
public  c.jnvxtion.  so-called,  for  an  en- 
larged role  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  education : 

Page  3  New  responsibilities  have  fallen  to 
the  omce  nf  Education  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, supplementing  but  not  replacing  those 
that  emerge  from  Its  more  historic  role. 
Thesj  new  responsibilities  reflect  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  change  In  public  convic- 
tion as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  education  We  have 
said  that  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
American  education — at  all  levels — remains 
and  win  remain  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  the  American  people  have  come 
to  use  the  one  government  they  have  In 
common  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  several  governments  they  have 
separately  The  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps 
better  analyzed  by  economists  and  political 
scientists:  this  committee  acknowledges  it  as 
a  fact.  The  committee  foresees  an  exten- 
sion of  the  acUve  Federal  role  In  educaUon 
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Office  of  Education  seeks  in  formulating 
education  policies  and  objectives: 

Page  43:  In  the  fulfillment  of  lu  educa- 
tional leadership  responsibilities  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  OfHce  must  establish  such 
rapport  and  mutual  understand! ngf.  as  to 
merit  and  achieve  confidence  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  educational  profe&filon  in 
national  policymaking,  thus  rendering  more 
effective  its  assistance  to  the  pollc;,maker 
through  reports,  recommendations,  and  pro- 
posals to  the  administration. 

Along  with  these  responsibilities  should  be 
included  that  of  stimulating  and  participat- 
ing activity  in  the  process  of  formulation, 
examination,  and  reformulation  of  the  goals 
of  our  national  society  In  terms  of  educa- 
tional objectives. 

The  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  be  a 
striking  force  ready  to  move  along  the 
educational  pioblem  front  at  home  and 
abroad : 

Page  42:  Having  Identified  an  area  of  need, 
moreover,  the  Office  must  have  the  strategic 
mobility  to  bring  to  bear  upon  education 
problems  of  high  priority  the  resources  re- 
quired. The  dissemination  of  educational 
information,  although  an  Important  func- 
tion in  Itself,  must  be  capable  of  me-shing 
with  the  more  substantive  measures  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  In  other 
words,  the  Office  mu.st  be  a  striking  force 
ready  to  move  along  the  educational  prob- 
lem front  at  home  and  abroad  The  action 
program  may  range  in  scope  from  the 
rendering  of  professional  counsel  to  the  ad- 
ministering of  major  financial  grant  pro- 
grams. 

As  viewed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
its  educational  duties  would  be  prac- 
tically all-embracing,  and  apparently 
would  extend  from  cradle  to  grave: 

Page  7  More  specifically,  the  popular 
foundations  of  American  education  argue  for 
the  treatment  of  educational  problems  in 
the  larger  context  of  American  life.  Ques- 
tions of  educational  finance  cannot  be 
studied  without  regard  to  public  finance  and 
taxation  generally:  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  cannot  be  disregarded  simply 
because  they  are  only  partially  of  educa- 
tional origin;  nor  can  the  educational  needs 
of  Americans  be  neglected  simply  because 
the  Individuals  have  matured  beyond  the 
traditional  school  years.  They  argue,  too. 
for  a  staff  that  Is  broadly  concerned  with 
and  sensitive  to  all  aspects  of  American  life 
Finally,  the  popular  nature  of  American 
education  argues  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional lay  advisory  body  In  the  field  of 
education. 


tlon  of  an  International  need  imperfectly  ac- 
knowledged by  local  and  State  educational 
agencies.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  axio- 
matic that  Intimate  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs  will 
lead  to  the  identification  of  other  education- 
al needs  that  could  hardlv  be  so  readily 
seen  by  local.  State,  and  institutional  au- 
thorities. And  for  precisely  the  reason  that 
the  Federal  Government  leels  these  defi- 
ciencies most  acutely,  it  has  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  sponsor  and  subvene  their 
remedies. 

Page  43:  The  Office  of  Education,  as  the 
primary  Federal  agency  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, must  look  forward  to  a  greater  role 
In  planning  the  Nations  relationships  with 
educational  programs,  educational  Institu- 
tions, students,  and  faculty  members  In  other 
countries,  in  implementing  international 
educational  projects  In  the  United  States, 
and  In  bringing  maximum  effectiveness  to 
the  total  international  educational  effort. 

Under  the  grandiose  plan  of  the  Office 
of  Education  for  internationalization  of 
education,  close  relationships  with  edu- 
cation agencies  abroad  and  with  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  UNESCO 
are  envisioned.  The  following  sections 
discuss  these  goals: 

Page  40:  No  aspect  of  the  educational  task 
of  the  1960s  surpasses  In  significance  the 
fact  that  education  Is  basic  to  the  effort  to 
bring  about  an  endurlngly  peaceful  world. 

The  developing  nations  of  the  world  are 
seeking  desperately  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living  and  improve  their  economic  social 
conditions.  They  recognize  that  education 
is  the  key  to  this  advancement,  and  they  will 
continue  to  look  increasingly  to  the  United 
States  for  aid. 

The  next  decade  will  bring  closer  and  mul- 
tiple relationships  with  ministries  of  edu- 
cation abroad  and  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  UNESCO,  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  International  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  others  working  m  the  field 
of  education,  as  problems  In  education  are 
attacked  bilaterally  and  multllaterally  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 


Great  emphasis,  under  the  goal  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Ls  to  be  placed  on 
international  aspects  of  education,  rang- 
ing from  assessing  the  international  de- 
ficiencies of  our  domestic  educational 
system  to  bringing  about  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  total  international  ed- 
ucational effort. 

Pertinent  quotations  fiom  the  publi- 
cation "A  Federal  Education  Agency  for 
the  Future"  relatiru.;  to  projjosed  inter- 
nationalization of  education  follow: 


The  following  far-reaching  statement 
relates  generally  to  the  type  of  role  the 


Page  5:  The  responslbilitie.s  <  f  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  effort  are  marked 
Not  only  is  it  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Nation;  It  Is  almiiist 
equally  evident  that  national  observers  are 
especially  well  qualified  to  assess  the  Inter- 
nrtlonal  deficiencies  of  our  dome.^tic  educa- 
tional system.  The  modem  foreign  langijage 
derelopment  program  authortaed  by  the 
NDEA   is   an  instance   of   Federal   identifica- 


The  Office  of  Education  seeks  the  ;x»s- 
ture;  in  other  words,  sufficient  money 
and  authority  to  exert  leadership  in  the 
stimulation,  encouragement,  develop- 
ment, and  strengthening  of  professional 
leadership  in  education  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries: 

Page  42:  Concurrently  and  continuously, 
the  Office  must  have  the  willingness  and  the 
posture  to  exert  Its  leadership  in  the  stimu- 
lation, encouragement,  development,  and 
strengthening  of  professional  leadership  In 
education  throughout  this  Nation  and  In 
other  nations  with  like  goals  and  aspirations. 
It  must  help  to  provide  to  educaticnRl  lead- 
ers, the  Informational  resources  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  professional  leadership  in  the 
Identification  and  solution  of  their  educa- 
tional problems,  in  the  constant  Improve- 
ment of  educational  programs,  and  in  secur- 
ing understanding,  cooperation,  and  support 
of  their  respective  publics. 

No  significant  facet  of  education  ap- 
pears to  be  overlooked  in  the  sweeping 
recommendations  for  Federal  action  in 
the  field  of  education  Following  are 
sections  of  the  report  relating  to  pro- 
posals on  curiiculums  and  textbook  re- 
vision, and  concerning  teacher  prepara- 
tion: 

Page  40:  During  the  coming  decade,  new 
means  must  be  developed  for  IdentUying  and 
releasing  student  potential;  curriculums  will 
have    to    undergo    continual    reshaping    and 
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upgrading,   and  new  techniques  and  tools  of 
Instruction  will  have  to  be  developed 

At  home,  greater  attention  to  the  study 
of  comparative  education,  history,  languages, 
geography,  economics,  and  comparative  gov- 
ernment must  be  given  in  order  to  prepaie 
students  to  understand  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. Likewise,  teacher  preparation,  text- 
books and  the  curriculum  in  these  sibject 
fields  must  be  Improved  m  the  decade  ahead 

It  would  seem  only  logical,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  ambitious  plan  to  assume 
control  over  education  in  the  United 
States  and  work  toward  international- 
ization of  education,  that  economists. 
sociologists,  and  other  social  scientists 
would  be  required  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  policy  advisers. 

A  recommendation  along  these  lines 
naturally  is  included  m  the  publication 
"A  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the 
Future.  It  is  included  in  the  following 
quoted  section  of  the  report: 

Page  47  Correspondingly,  the  development 
of  the  professiona:  staff  for  this  more  com- 
prehensive aspect  if  the  Office's  mission  must 
Include  a  broadening  of  the  areas  of  compe- 
tence represented  Economists,  sociologists, 
and  other  social  scientists  will  be  needed 
on  the  staff  to  assist  m  dealing  with  edu- 
cational problems  in  their  l.jtal  context.  The 
relationships  of  the  Office  in  these  larger 
concerns  may  well  extend  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  organized  education,  particularly  as 
they  affect  such  multiphase  areas  as  adult 
education 

To  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  report,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
an  enlarged  Office  of  Education  is  pro- 
posed. A  recommendation  along  these 
lines  IS  included  in  the  report  Under 
that  recommendation  the  Office  would 
become  the  US.  Education  Agency,  and 
would  be  headed  by  a  US  Commissioner 
of  Education  That  the  Office  envisions 
educational  policymaking  authority  is 
also  made  abundantly  clear  once  again: 

Page  9  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  name  of  the  Office  if  Education  be 
changed  to  the  US  Education  Agency  This 
step  should  be  taken  at  once  to  reflect  the 
more  active  role  of  this  unit  of  Government. 
and  to  acknowledge  the  imfxsrtance  attached 
to  education  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  We  recognize  that  consistent 
application  r^f  Federal  terminology,  ir.  ac- 
cord with  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  might  argue  for  the  term 
"Service"  rather  than  "Agency,"  We  feel 
however,  that  the  term  "service"  has  con- 
notations in  the  context  of  the  traditional 
activities  of  the  agency  that  would  give  a 
misleading  impression  of  the  nature  of  the 
organization  contemplated  As  vital  as  serv- 
ice is  m  the  traditional  sense,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  now  constitutes  but  •jne  of  tne 
major  functions  of  the  agency 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  US 
Education  Agency  be  headed  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, authorized  to  use  the  title  "US  Com- 
missioner  of    Education  " 

Much  of  the  intended  thrust  of  the  re- 
port appears  to  be  touched  on  in  the 
final  section  I  am  setting  forth.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  appears  on  page  41  of 
the  report  under  a  heading  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government.  '  It  Is 
contained  in  a  section  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing the  so-called  challenges  to  educa- 
tion in  the  1960s: 

Page  41  The  Federal  Government  carries 
a    heavy    responsibility    in    connection    with 


these  challenges  Its  trusteeship  of  the 
general  welfare  places  upon  it  an  obiigati'jn 
t>j  assist  in  the  development  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  to  promote  the 
fullest  development  of  the  abilities  and 
aspirations  of  Its  citizens,  and  to  preserve 
a  system  of  education  that  will  enhance 
democratic  values.  The  Federal  Government 
can  and  should  reflect  a  growing  sense  of 
educational  nationhood — an  awareness  that 
the  implications  of  education  are  Indispu- 
tably national,  however  local  may  be  the 
control  of  education. 

Practically  speaking,  this  obligation  Is 
reinforced  by  a  realistic  consideration  of 
public  finance-  the  substantial  revenue  re- 
sources available  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  opposed  to  those  available  to  the  States 
and   localities. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared In  the  coming  decade  not  only  to  con- 
tinue and,  where  appropriate,  expand  exist- 
ing programs  of  aid  to  education:  It  must 
also  develop  new  avenues  of  assistance  and 
patterns  of  educational  leadership.  It  must 
do  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
pluralistic  educational  system  of  the  Nation 
In  the  area  of  internatlonp.l  education  coop- 
eration, in  particular.  It  must  play  the  ma- 
jor role,  since  only  the  Federal  Government 
can  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
governments. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  this  last  section  of 
the  report  reproduced,  that  the  Office  of 
Education  took  it  upon  itself  to  assess 
the  relative  financial  resources  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
States  and  localities,  respectively,  in  the 
field  of  education.  It  attempts  to  pass 
off  as  gospel  truth  the  claim  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  better  able  to 
make  expenditures  for  education. 

I  wonder  if  the  authors  of  the  report 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  amassed  a  national 
debt  of  over  $290  billion?  I  wonder  if 
they  are  aware  that  it  is  already  known 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  incur 
a  large  deficit  this  fiscal  year  and  next, 
and  possibly  for  years  to  come'' 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  assumption 
concerning  resources  available  to  State 
and  local  governments?  States  and  lo- 
calities are  in  actuality  making  very  en- 
couraging progress  both  in  advancing 
teachers  salaries  and  in  classroom 
construction. 

I  view  with  grave  concern  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  the  proposals 
for  Federal  control  of  education  con- 
tamed  in  the  publication  "A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future  " 
And  the  various  sections  of  the  report  I 
have  referred  to  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  it  contains  along  these  hnes 

It  IS  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  also 
that  taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  to 
propagandize  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic With  claims,  many  based  on  mere 
assumptions,  that  there  is  need  for  cen- 
tralization of  education. 

I  would  like  to  recall,  too.  the  fact, 
mentioned  earlier,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  extolled  the  recom- 
mendations as  "well  considered."  and 
has  indicated  much  of  the  activity  will 
take  place  through  administrative 
processes 

I  believe  everyone  concerned  with 
preserving  freedom  in  America  should 
be  completely  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  plans  being  formulated  to  cen- 


tralize control  over  education  in  'Wash- 
ington. This  report  is  must  reading  for 
every  Member  of  Congress. 
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POLITICAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMIS- 
SIONEIiS 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr  MathiasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  one  of  the  serious  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States.  For 
a  number  of  years  that  government  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  board  of  three  Com- 
missioners who  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  During  sub- 
stantial portions  of  its  history,  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Commissioners  has  been 
bipartisan  in  its  composition  This  was 
notably  true  during  the  administration 
of  President  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
Commissioner  J  Russell  Young,  a  Re- 
publican, served  several  terms.  Under 
President  Eisenhower,  Commissioner 
Camalier,  a  Democrat,  was  retained  in 
office. 

The  bipartisan  principle  is  one  well 
established  in  the  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  The  District 
of  Columbia  governmental  body  has  been 
compared  to  a  Federal  independent 
agency,  and  most  such  agencies  are  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  be  bipartisan 

With  both  the  custom  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  District  as  a  precedent 
and  the  general  policy  of  the  Congre.ss 
with  respect  to  bipartisan  agencies  be- 
fore us.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  the  two  civilian  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
of  opposite  political  parties  I  believe 
that  m  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  the  subject  of 
participation  by  both  major  political 
parties  in  Washington.  I  believe  that  it 
will  help  to  produce  more  Interest  in 
public  affairs  and  will  increase  the  ix>- 
litical  maturity  of  District  residents  as 
they  approach  their  first  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  in  nearly  a 
century. 


SMALL  TOWNS  SHOULD  BE  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  CABINE'T  DEPART- 
MENT OF  URBAN  APT'AIRS  AND 
HOUSING 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Patman) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago.  June  6.  I  testified  in  favor  of 
the  bill  concerning  a  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs. 


An  amendment  was  suggested  In  my 
testimony,  providing  for  a  position  of 
equal  status  for  smaller  towns  and  com- 
munities. 
My  testimony  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  last  April  26  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  favor  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  to  create  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  I 
do  so  with  a  sincere  expression  of  my  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  smaller  communities 
and  a  reminder  that  they  are  just  as  urban 
as  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
country.  If  such  a  department  Is  approved 
by  this  committee  and  the  Congress,  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  Nation  must 
have  equal  status,  equal  treatment  and 
equal  consideration  with  our  large  cities. 
The  smaller  communities  have  been  and  are 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  Their  educa- 
tional and  religious  Institutions,  their  Inde- 
pendent business  firms,  and  their  community 
life  generally  must  be  protected  against  any 
partiality  In  our  solicitude  for  the  great 
cities. 

POPULATION  WELL  DIVIDtB 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  concentra- 
tions of  populaUon  In  the  large  clUes.  yet 
only  42.4  percent  of  our  populaUon  lives  In 
cities  with  25.000  or  marc  population.  The 
Census  Bureau  reported  that  there  are  but 
676  cities  In  the  Uruted  States  with  25  000  or 
more  population.  There  are  not  that  many 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  listed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  because  many  of  these 
cities  listed  Individually  are  parts  of  metro- 
politan area  complexes  Described  another 
way.  the  Census  Bureau  reported  that 
111.590.000  persons  live  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  50.000  or  more  while  66  million  live  out- 
side metropolitan  areas  That  means  59 
percent  of  the  jwpulatlon  resides  In  metro- 
politan  areas. 

Of  the  total  population.  156  million  live 
on  farms.  This  represents  8  7  percent  of  the 
population  It  is  a  substantial  reduction 
from  the  16  8  percent  of  the  1950  census,  but 
the  biggest  change  Is  caused  by  a  difference 
In  definition.  Formerly  a  farm  residence 
wa«  determined  by  the  occupant's  opinion 
of  whether  or  not  his  dwelling  was  located 
on  a  farm.  For  the  1960  census  estimate, 
farm  residence  was  determined  on  the  besls 
of  land  acreage  and  the  value  of  farm  prxDd- 
ucts  sold. 

With  thU  division  of  population.  I  know 
the  committee  will  give  equal  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  small  towns  are  urban,  too 
The  big  clUes.  with  their  sophlstlcati  in  In 
municipal  monapement  and  their  cloee  as- 
sociations with  the  Nation's  Capital,  will 
court  attention  from  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  from  the  very  first  I  dare  say  they 
even  now  are  watching  the  progress  of  this 
propcxsed  legislation  and  hoi>e  to  help  shape 
lU  destiny  and  purpose  This  was  what 
happened  when  Congress  p.Twod  the  Hous- 
ing Act  In  1949  and  added  refinement*  In 
1954.  The  major  cities  were  ou  the  band- 
wagon Immediately  while  the  understaffed, 
underbudgeted  smaller  communities  trailed 
far  in  their  walie  In  seeking  the  opportunities 
and  benefits  of  this  legislation  providing 
granu.  construction  and  planning  loans. 
Federal  mortgage  Insurance  and  community 
facilities. 

SMALLER   COMMUNITT    DITTSION 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  tlie 
subcommittee  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section 
creating  a  separate  Division  for  Smaller  Com- 
munity Development  within  the  Department 
oX  Urban  Affairs.  1  also  urge  adding  lan- 
guage recogrUzing  that  smaller  communi- 
ties are  urlxan  areas,  and  shall  be  accorded 
comparable  treatment  with  standard  and 
major  metropolitan  areas. 
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Tlie  plight  of  the  small^'r  communities 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is  recognized 
by  many  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
making  special  studies  of  small  town  prob- 
lems and  jxisslble  corrective  measures.  Con- 
gressman SiuTH  probably  is  familiar  with 
the  project  being  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  to  stem  the  deterioration  In 
smaller  communities  and  relnvlgorate  com- 
munity life.  This  deterioration  Is  In  resi- 
dential areas  and  commercial  districts.  It  is 
In  lack  of  adequate  revenue  to  provide 
schools  and  the  public  improvements  neces- 
sary lor  the  normal  future  life  and  growth 
of  every  community.  Some  say  smaller  com- 
munities should  hire  profe8slc.r.al  municipal 
m.magers  But  how  can  they  do  so  when 
they  lack  sufficient  revenue  for  street  paving 
and  lighting,  adequate  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, school  construction,  and  park  and  rec- 
reational facilities? 

WALL     STREET     RUNS     MAIN     STREET 

What  has  caused  the  plight  of  the  smaller 
communities?  Some  say  It  is  the  gradual 
demise  of  the  single  Jamlly  farm.  Others 
say  there  are  more  attractive  employment  op- 
jxirtunltles  In  the  larger  cities.  The  House 
Small  Business  Committee  has  found  that 
another  very  serious  cause  Is  the  siphoning 
of  financial  resources  from  the  smaller 
communities  by  the  giant  corporations  in 
industry  and  merchandising.  The  simplest 
way  I  have  found  to  say  It  Is  this:  Main 
SUeet  is  being  run  by  Wall  Street.  The 
stores  on  the  main  streets  of  this  country 
are  largely  owned  and  operated  by  a  few 
nationwide  corporations.  Behind  the  new 
glass  fronts  on  Main  Street  there  are  local 
men  and  women  who  appear  to  be  In 
charge,  but  actually  they  are  working  for 
absentee  owners.  E>eclslons  are  not  m.ide 
locally  but  In  the  board  rooms  of  Wall 
Street.  The  receipts  of  the  Icxial  stores  do 
not  go  to  tbe  local  bank  to  provide  "seed" 
for  loans  to  create  new  businesses  and  new 
community  growth,  but  are  transferred  to 
the  distant  banks  and  Investment  houses 
of  the  big  corporations.  Saving  local  busi- 
ness Institutions  will  help  save  smaller  com- 
munities by  providing  the  vigor  and  reve- 
nue every  community  must  have. 

Congress  has  approved  legislation  and 
provided  many  millions  of  dollars  In  an 
effort  to  help  fanners.  It  has  assisted  larger 
cities  through  urban  renewal  programs  and 
interstate  highway  construction.  Now.  we 
have  an  opportunity — we  have  an  urgent 
resjxinslblllty— to  give  deserved  recognition 
to  the  problems  of  our  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

Referring  to  the  bill  Itself,  I  have  just 
two  suggestions,  but  lu-gent  ones  In  my 
opinion,  for  clarifying  purposes  to  make 
certain  that  equal  status,  equal  treatment 
for  smaller  communities  is  protected: 

1.  The  words  "urban  area."  "urban  af- 
fairs."  and  "metropolitan  area"  are  used 
frequently  throughout  the  bill  without  de- 
fining the  word  "urban."  I  suggest  adding 
a  paragraph  "(O"  to  section  2  worded 
something  like  this: 

■•(c)  The  meaning  of  urban,  suburban, 
and  metropolitan  areas  In  this  Act  is  de- 
fined as  Including  any  and  all  communities 
and  areas  which  are  not  specifically  desig- 
nated as  rural,  and  which  are  recognized 
as  a  political  divUlon  or  entity  within  the 
framework  of  the   State's  government." 

2.  Further  protect  the  status  of  smaller 
communities  by  adding  language — probably 
to  section  3 — providing  lor  establishment  of 
a  Division  for  Smaller  Community  Develop- 
ment, headed  by  an  official  of  equal  rank 
and  status  to  any  official  whose  attention 
would  be  directed  prlmarUy  to  problems  of 
larger  urban  areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unai.imous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ze- 
LENKo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, I  restated  my  position  on  the 
Federal  aid-to-education  bill  which  as 
you  know  Is  about  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  review  my  record  as  a  leading  figure 
in  bringing  about  the  early  passage  of 
this  bill.  This  I  did  because  "of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  6.  1961.  The  editorial 
comment  inferred  that  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  delay  this  important  legislation 
in  order  to  obtain  a  commitment  on  an- 
other school  bill. 

Today.  June  8,  1961.  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Represertative  Zelenko  (Manhattan 
Democrat)  is.  as  we  stated  Tuesdav  a  prin- 
cipal lieutenant  of  Majority  Leader  McCor- 
MACK,  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  fight  to  ex- 
tend Federal  aid  to  private  (parochial) 
schools.  However,  we  accept  his  word  that 
our  editorial  was  misUken  in  Uiferrlng 
that  he  has  been  attempting  to  delay  tlie 
public  school  bill  until  commitments  could 
be  obtained  on  private  school  aid. 

I  commend  the  New  York  Times  for 
its  forthright  statement.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, my  confidence  in  this  great 
newspaper  will  not  waiver  despite  my 
personal  aggrievement  Today's  edi- 
torial is  worthy  of  the  Times  and  its 
fine  tradition  of  fairplay  and  accuracy. 
I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  its  editor 
and  his  staff. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimo'us  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cedep.berg  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck  • .  on  account  of  ofTicial  busi- 
ness as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  duration  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Labor   Organization   Conference. 

Mr.  Becker,  from  June  8  to  June  15, 
1961.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  "Walter  (at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr. 
Flood"  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
accoimt  of  sickness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Scherer.  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan) ,  for  10  minutes  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  for  1  hour  on  June  14.  1961. 


t 
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I     EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


1961 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Mt:xTER  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $182.25. 

Mr.  Lankford. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  ANFxrso. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl  '  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter ;  > 

Mr.  Cederberc. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 


I 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  215  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennis  Craft 
McLaren: 

3.  546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Fil 
Chung.  In  Ae  Chung,  In  Sook  Chung  and 
In  Ja  Chung. 

3,  751  An  act  to  rermmate  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  Claims  C'-jm-Tiission.  and  .'jr 
other  purposes; 

3  949  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledemann.   and 

3.  1064  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Pisar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr        O'HARA       of      Michi-;an      Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  th"  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  ae:e»-d  to.  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pm  >, 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  June  12,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1(X)3  A  letter  from  the  Director  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
relative  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  their 
assignment  lo  the  new  mission  of  postattack; 
recovery  and  reiating  to  their  assistance  to 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  t<j  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1004  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enatled  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  to  provide 
for  summary  judi^ment  pr xredure  in  the  con- 
sideration of  license  applications,  in  appro- 
priate cases';  to  the  Committee  ui.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

1005  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  examination  c>f  the  air -travel  pxjlicles 
of  selected  defense  contractf)rs  with  respect 
uj  savings  available  to  the  Government 
through  increased  use  of  accommixlatlons 
less  costly  than  tirst-class  accommodations, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions. 

1006  A  letter  from  the  AjBslstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  applying  for  a  loan  of  $4,514,000  to 
be  used  for  the  completion  of  the  Molokal 
project,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1007  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  requesting  legislation  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriate  Judicial  official  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  the  p>owcr  and 
authority  of  a  naturalization  court  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

1008  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relative  to  requesting  that  section 
308(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  t)€  amended.  In  regard  to  persons  born 
In  a  foreign  country  and  acquiring  Ameri- 
can nationality;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States  under  the  law.  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMriTF.FS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTI(_)NS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON;  Committee  of  conference 
S.  1852.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.   No.  462).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  5(X)0  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept.  No.  469)  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. H.R.  7577  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No  497).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R  6775.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences:  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
498)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1336  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Catania  Puglisi,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  463)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.    POFF;    Committee   on    the    Judiciary 
H.R.    1337.     A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Amelia 


Andreoll  D'Attorre;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  464).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jung  Ngon  Woon;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  465)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  CHELF;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  1391  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Wong, 
Lau  Sau  Kam;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
466)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  FKIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR  1459  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
En2c  Hideo  Chuman,  U.S.  Navy,  without 
amendment  ( Rept  No.  467 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R  3863  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woody  W 
Hackney  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex  :  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  468).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr    WALTER;    Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary     S    32      An   act   for    the    relief   of  Jeno 
Becsey;  without  amendment  (Rept   No  470) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
arv  8  68  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K»y 
Addis;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No  471). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  70  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Nglm  Hay  (Joe  Mah);  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  472).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  71  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Nglm  Bell  (BUI  Mah);  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  473)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  186  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
William  Kwo-Wel  Chen;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  474).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  319  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Nobutaka  Azuma,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  475).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  268  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hok 
Yuen  Woo.  without  amendrr^ent  (Rept.  No 
476)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:   Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary.    S.  304.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Anna 
Lekoe;    with    amendment    (Rept.    No     477) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  395  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lavarl;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  478). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 8  400  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Keum  Ja  Asato  (Mrs  Thomas  R  Asato); 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  479)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 8  441  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou  (Statheron);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  480)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whf'le  H. 'Use. 

Mr.  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S  486  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Edward  Plfer;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  481 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.    WALTKR:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary.    S    746;    an   act  for   the   relief   of    Yee 
Mee   Hong;    without  amendment    (Rept    Nn 
482 1        Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.    WALTER     Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary     8    759    A  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki   Reeder;    without  amendment   (Rept 
No.  483)       Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S.  865  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Wleslawa  Barbara  Krzak;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  484)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr     WALTER:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary     S  921    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras:    without  amendment    (Rept 
Na  485)       Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary^ S  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8ze- 
Foo  Chlen;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
486 )_  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary s.  1343  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Tvmg  Hul  Lin;   with  amendment   (Rept    No 

^Z'i    ^^''"^    ^    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr.    SHRIVER:    Committee   on    the   Judl- 

wmT      "«,    ^^^^      ^    '''"    ^o"-    the    relief   of 
William    W     Stevens;     without     amendment 

'^^r  „^^  *^  '       R^-ferred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr     SHRIVER:    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary.    HR     1507      A    bill    for    the    relief   of 
Capt  Jacob  Haberle.  with  amendment  (Rept 
Na  489) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

«  o""  Ht?*^^^    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR      1903.     A    bin     for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Amlna   Yousslf  Coslno    (nee  Slmaan)      with 
amendment     (Rept     No     490).     Referred    to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  2656  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.    Leon    B    Ketchum;    with    amendment 

f  f?    „^w   .^^^ '       «*^^'-'-^d  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.  3132  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Lucille  Collins;    without   amendment    (Rent 

Th    u^K^!    ^^^^"""^    '"    ""-    Committee    of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  3862  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  C  Campbell:  with  amend- 
ment ( Rept  No  493  .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr    LANE     Commit  tw   on    the  Judiciary 
H  R    4381      A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter  H 
Hanson;    with   amendment    (Rept    No    494) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr.  PETERSON  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary^ H.R  5501  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  David  Ishmael.  Manhattan.  Kans  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  495)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.    PEIGHAN:    Committee   on    the   Judl- 

""IhIu^^J'^^      ^   '^'^    f«^   'h*  r^'llef   or 
Adolphe  c  Verheyn;  with  amendment  (Rept 

«?v,   ,    xV     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    OHARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R  7558    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964    to   provide    that  an 
amount  equal   to   the  manufacturers   excise 
tax  on  paawnger  automobiles  shall  be  paid 
to  persons  who  purchase  such  automobUee 
during    periods    of   high    unemployment     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H  R  7559.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 


writing  or  printing  on  third-  and  fourth- 
class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
H.R  7560.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   Public 
Housing  Administration   to  sell   and   convey 
to  the  mayor  and   aldermen  of   the  city  of 
Savannah.    Ga..    or    Housing    Authority    of 
Savannah.  Oa..  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  certain  property  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Savannah.   Ga.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California; 
H  R  7561    A   bill   for   the  relief   of  cerUin 
counties,   cities,    and    other    political   subdi- 
visions   of    the    State    of   California;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    KING  of   Utah: 
H  R  7562    A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission   and   the  Freedom   Academy     to 
reseiirch   and   develop   an    integrated     opera- 
tional  science   to   win    the   nonmllltary   part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communlem:   and  to  train  Government  per- 
so'mcl.  private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In    this  science;    to   the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities 

By   Mr    LANGEN: 
H  R.  7563    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Marketing      Agreement      Act      of     "l937       as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    MATHIAS: 
H.R  7564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June   11,   1878.  so  as  to  provide  that 
not  more   than  one  of  the  two  persons   ap- 
pointed from  civil  life  as  Commlsslone-s  of 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  from   the 
same  political  party;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    MULTER : 
H.R.  7565    A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1966;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  7566  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  ol  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  tis  to 
provide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  after  engaging  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, while  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  remits 
in  the  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an  eremy 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H  R  7567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of    New    Hampshire:    to    the    Committer    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  7568  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  Old  Ninetv-slx  Star  Port 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 
H  R.  7569.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  an- 
nuitant to  receive  his  annuity  even  though 
he  renders  compensated  service  for  an  out- 
side employer  by  whom  he  was  last  em- 
ployed before  his  annuity  began  to  accrue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  PorclRn 
Commerce. 

HR.7570  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(hi  of 
the  Civil  Service  ReUrement  Act  with  resi)ect 
to  employees  of  the  agricultural  stablllzaUon 
and  conservation  county  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  medical  and  dental  expenses 
in  the  case  of  the  disabled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  7572.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
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F?re?gn  AffaTs"'"""^   ^  "^^  Committee  on 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana 

A.t  Jfl^  ^  ^^^^  *°  ^"^^"'^  ^te  Shipping 
Act  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  inde- 
pendent foreign  freight  forwarders,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

♦  >,"'^l^'''*    ^   ^"^   ^  amend  section  303   of 
the    Defense    Production     Act    of     1950     as 
amended,    by    providing    for    access    to    con- 
tractors  records  by  the  Comptroller  General- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv' 
By  Mr    HARRIS: 
H.R.  7575    A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,   and    for   other  purposes:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
HJR^7576.  A    bill    to   autnorlze    appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with   section   261   of  the  Atomic 
Energy    Act    of    1954.    as    amended,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr    ANDREWS: 

f  ^'^  ^i"^^    ^    ^^^'    making    appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President    the 
Department      of      Commerce,      and      sundry 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1962,  and  for  other  purp>o8es. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania 
H.R  7578.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  through   the  acceleration 
of  capital  expenditure  programs  of  State  and 
k)cal    public    bodies:    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    CELLER : 
H.J.  Res  443    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row    Wilson;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 

By  Mr    FLYNT: 
H.  Re*.  332    Resolution    to   create    a   select 
committee  to  investigate  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures in   the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorlalizmg 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
cease  all  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  passage  of  H.R.  6168 
and  S.  1571  proposing  a  curb  on  the  ex- 
cessive Impor'  of  shrimp;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea 
to  retain  the  27  4  percent  depletion  pro- 
vision on  oil  and  gas  producUon  In  Income 
tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.«  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALPORD 
H.R.  7579.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Virgil 
Dean    Bewley;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr   BALDWIN : 
H  R.  7580    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 

Cat>aniUa;    to    the   Oomxnittee   on    the   Jurt;- 
ciary 

By  Mr    CUBTIS  or   Missouri: 
HJl.  7M1     A   bU;   f'jr   the   relief   of   M^Ke    H. 
Kijstelac,   to  the  Committee    )n  the  Judicary. 
H  R.  7582    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Dturio 
Tacqueche'.,   U:>  the  Cwmmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary . 

By  Mr    HOLTZMAN   i  by  request)  r 
H  R.  7583    A    bill    for    the   relief   of  Robert 
Dryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   KOWALSKI 
H  R  7584    A    bill    for    the    reli'^f    of    Guido 
Rubbo:    U)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McSWEEN; 
H  R  7585    A    bill    to   provide   for   the   con- 
veyance   of    certain    real     pr^>perty    of    the 
United  States   to  John   R    Llncecum,  et  al.; 
to  the  C<->mmltt.ee  on  Agncuifure. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT 
H.R  7586.   A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Vmiclo 
Ferrettl;    his  wife.  Lublana  Vivette  FerretU: 
and  their  minor  child.  Maria  Cn.stlna  Janette 
Ferrettl;  to  the  Commlt'^e  on  the  Judiciary. 


own,  leading  us  to  condemn  in  others 
the  faults  we  condone  in  ourselves. 

May  those  who  stand  in  this  holy  place 
of  public  trust,  as  daily  they  ascend  this 
Hill  of  solemn  responsibility,  come  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts  and  a  pas- 
sion to  serve  the  present  age. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  aus  follows: 

176.  By  Mr  KOWALSKI  Petition  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commission  rel- 
ative to  activities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  t<D  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

177,  By  Mr  SHRIVTR:  Petition  of  the 
Wichita  Real  Estate  Board  of  Wichita.  Kan*., 
expressing  its  urgent  feeling  that  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  president  Kennedys  tax 
message.  Uj  l:m;t  app::ca*;.^n  of  lung  term 
capital-g.uns  tax  to  only  that  part  of  real 
estate  investment  growth  not  created  by  de- 
preciation wiU  be  a  dire  hardship  to  owners 
and  investors,  depressing  on  real  estate 
values  and  the  national  ec->nomy  in  general: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Tin  l^sl)A^.  Jim.  S.  t%l 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD  offered  the  following 
pi-ayer: 

O  Thou  whose  approval  we  seek  above 
the  hollow  applause  of  men.  at  noonday 
we  pause  m  the  midst  of  thronging  du- 
ties and  vital  issues  that,  in  our  dark- 
ness. Thou  mightest  lift  upon  u.=;  the 
hght  of  Thy  countenance 

Amid  all  the  tinsel  of  material  things 
deliver  us  from  any  camouflaged  selfish- 
ness which  shrinks  the  soul,  from  un- 
rea.soned  hatred  which  eats  like  a 
canker,  from  any  impurity  which  blinds 
the  inner  eyes  to  Thee  and  the  godlike 
about  u.^,  and  from  the  cymci-sm  of  un- 
belief which  dims  the  splendor  of  the 
glory  life  may  hold 

Save  us  from  the  distorted  vision 
which  magnifies  the  speck  in  our  neigh- 
bor's eve  and  ignores  the  splinter  in  our 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  'Wednes- 
day, June  7,   1961     was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  a  bill  >  H.R.  7445  > 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent e.xecutive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concui-rence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

S.  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren ; 

S.  546  An  act  for  une  relief  of  In  Pil 
Chung,  In  Ae  Chung.  In  Sock  Chung,  and 
In  Ja  Chung: 

S.  751.  An  act  to  terminal*  the  existence  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Conin\isslon,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  949  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledemann;   and 

S.  1064  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Plsar. 


United  States-Canadian  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  to  succeed  the  Senator 
from  Montana  LMr.  Mansfield). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  7445.t  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
poratiorLs,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  puiT>oses,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


APPOINTMENT  BY   THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr,  MetcalfJ   to  be  a  member  of  the 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUITNE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  Uie  usual 
morning  hoiu"  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  hmlted  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new 
reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE 


REPORTS 

MITTEES 


OF      COM- 


of 


The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit  tee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

Samuel  D  Berger,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofTicer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea; 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  US.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange: 

Dr  Mabel  M  Smythe,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  US  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange; 

Anthony  B  Akers.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bcusAdor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealand;    and 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  fur  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  17 
major  generals  and  15  brigadier  gen- 
erals for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


The  nomination.s  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

Gen  Thomas  D  White  i  major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  (major  general.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force),  US  Air  Force,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force:   and 

MaJ,  Oen  Hugh  I'ate  Hams.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (brigadier  general,  US  Army), 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  RUSSELL  In  addition,  I  report 
favorably  1,886  nominations  in  the  Regu- 
lai  Air  P'orce  in  the  giade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  and  198  nominations 
in  the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade  of 
major  and  below  .All  of  these  names 
have  already  api.K  ared  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  In  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  printin:j  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  ui.animous  con,sent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary  .>- 
desk  for  the  infoin.ation  nf  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRES.  DENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Robert  R  Carper,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Julian  R  Abernathv,  Jr.,  and  .sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  there  be 
no  further  reiK)rts  of  committees,  the 
nominations  under  the  new  reports  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     INTERIOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Clarence  F  Pautzke,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Commi.ssionei  of  Fi.«;h  and  Wildlife, 
I><'partment  of  the  Interior 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomini-tion  is  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nommatioPiS  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiiient  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  ai  d,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr    President,  I 
ask  unanimou,s  con.sent  that   the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the,se  I  ominations. 

The  VICE  PRES]  DENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Pre.sK  ent  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislati\e  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busmess 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Research  and  Development  or 
Engines  for  Centaur  and  Saturn  C-2 
Vehicles 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlniKtratlon, 
Washington,  DC  ,  reporting  pursuant  to 
law,  on  research  and  development  work  on 
the  engines  for  the  second  stages  of  the 
Centaur  and  the  Saturn  C-2  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  f>n  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Appropriations    for    National    Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Wiishlngton,  DC  .  transmitting  a  d-aft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authori/-e  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeromiutici  ano  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construct  .on  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Prime  Contract  Awafos  to 
Small  and  Other  Busine.ss  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  covering 
the  period  July  196a-March  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment    or    Communications    Act     Rt- 

LATINC        to        CONSIDEEATTON        OF        CERTAIN 

License  Applications 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  to  provide  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  procedure  in  the  considera- 
tion of  license  applications,  in  appropriate 
cases  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Air-Travel  Poli- 
cies or  Selected  Defense  CoNTRAcrroRS 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  air- 
travel  policies  of  selected  defense  contrac- 
tors with  respect  to  savings  available  to  the 
Government  through  Increased  use  of  less 
costly  than  ftrst-class  accommodations, 
dated  June  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Project  Proposal  Under  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre-..ary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
a  project  proposal  In  Klamath  County,  Oreg  , 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  ProJe<ts  Act 
of  1956:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Joe  Kawakami 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Jtje  Kawakami  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  Statks  of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Jvistlce,  transmitting,  pursiant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defec- 
tor aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  Vice  President : 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Finance: 

"Senate  Memorial  616 
■Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  House  of  Representatives 
bill  No.  6168  and  Senate  bill  No  1571 
proposing  a  curb  on  the  excessive  im- 
port of  shrimp 

•  Whereas  there  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  bills  seek- 
ing to  curb  excessive  imports,  of  shrimp 
and  to  bring  some  measure  of  stability  to 
the  domestic  shrimp  market,  such  bills  be- 
ing exemplified  by  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill  No.  6168  and  Senate  bill  No  1571; 
and 

"Whereas  the  shrimp  fishery  of  the  State 
of  Florida  constitutes  one  of  its  most  Im- 
j>ortant  industries  and  provides  a  wise 
utilization  for  this  valuable  natural  re- 
source: and 

■Whereas  the  shrimp  fishery  of  the  State 
of  Florida  has  been  adversely  affected  and 
financially  crippled  by  unstable  market  con- 
ditions brought  abovit  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  uncontrolled  foreign  imports  of  shrimp; 
and 

■Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  legisla- 
ture that  It  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problem  and  afford  to  the  shrimp  fishery 
protection  which  it  needs,  but  that  such 
remedial  measures  are  within  the  power  and 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Congress  and 
the    Executive:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
assembled  in  regular  biennial  session  in 
Tallahassee  Fla  ,  do  hereby  memorialize 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ert their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  meas- 
ure of  stability  to  the  domestic  shrimp 
market  by  a  regulation  of  imports  of  shrimp 
so  that  the  domestic  shrimp  industry  may 
survive  and  prosper,  giving  employment  to 
Americans,  utilizing  fully  this  valuable 
natural  resource,  and  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  individual  and  independent  sea- 
men and  producers  who  wrest  their  living 
dangerously  from  the  sea:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  US  Senate: 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  ablest  congressional  dele- 
gation in  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Florida 
delegation:  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Florida."' 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"House    Memorial    1693 

"Memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 

States   to  provide    that   the   United   States 

cease  all  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba 

"Whereas   the   Republic   of   Cuba,    located 

within    90   miles   of   the   United   States,   has 

been    led    by    Its    leaders    into    the    bloc    of 

Communist   nations   whose    avowed   purpose 

is  to  destroy  the  United  States  and  its  form 

of  government:  and 

•  Whereas  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  in- 
tentionally attempted  to  discredit  the 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  the  world: 
and 

"Whereas  untold  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  property  owned  by  Americans 
have    been    confiscated    by    the   Republic   of 
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Cuba    without    due    process    of    law    or    just 
compensation:    ar.d 

"Whereas  Amer:rar.s  and  freedom-loving 
Cubans  have  been  felled  by  bullets  which 
well  might  have  been  purchased  from  Com- 
munist nations,  with  dollars  earned  by  ■.r.id- 
Ing   wr.h    the   United   State?,    and 

■  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.ttes  his  d  emed  ;•  proper  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  and  curtail  trade  with  the 
Republic  of  Cuba:   and 

■Whereas  to  continue  any  trade  whatso- 
ever, and  thereby  contribute'  to  the  economy 
of  a  country  who  w;:n  each  new  day  hu- 
miliates the  United  btates  by  any  means 
available  is  an  absurdity  of  the  highest 
degree:   And 

Whereaa  the  pe<.p;e  of  Florida  Join  with 
all  other  rreedcm-iovmg  people  In  feeling 
that  the  relatively  small  amount  of  trade 
left  with  :he  Republic  of  Cuba  should  not 
be  used  to  hnance  the  purchase  of  arms  for 
the  cont.nuation  of  the  Cuban  bloodbath: 
Ntt.-,  therefore,  be  it 

■  Resolved  by  t-ie  Legis'.ati^'e  of  the  State 
0/  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  requested  to  take  the 
appropriate  steps  necessary  to  cease  all 
Anierican  trade  witn  '.he  Republic  of  Cuba 
so  long  as  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  nations  do  not  exist;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■  Resoli--d  That  copies  of  th.s  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  U  S  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States:  and  t-o  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation." 

Two  jrnnt  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HoT"SE  Joint  Resolution  12 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Congress 
to  amend  section  .3082)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
persons  b<  Tn  m  a  foreign  country  of  par- 
ents, one  of  whom  Is  a  national  of  the 
United  States,  shall  acquire  American  na- 
tionality at  birti.  under  certain  circum- 
stances 

'Whereas  section  308(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  provides  that  a  per- 
son born  in  a  foreign  country  of  parents, 
both  of  whom  are  noncitizen  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  had  a  residence  in 
the  United  States  or  in  one  of  its  outlying 
possessions  prior  to  such  birth,  shall  be  a 
noncitizen  national  of  the  United  States; 
a:.d 

A  here.us  because  r  f  the  proximity  to 
American  Samoa  of  Western  Samoa,  which 
Is  a  foreign  territory,  many  American  Sa- 
moans  w.ho  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States  have  married  persons  who  are  West- 
ern Samoans:  and 

■Whereas  many  such  maiTied  couples,  of 
which  only  one  spouse  is  an  American  Sa- 
moan  and  a  national  of  the  United  States, 
are  permanently  residing  in  American 
Samoa,   and 

'Whereas  under  existing  law.  any  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  who  are  born  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa  are  noncitizen  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  any  children  which  are 
born  to  such  parents  while  they  may  be  tem- 
porarily in  Western  Samoa  would  have  the 
status  of  aliens,  even  though  the  parents 
had  prior  thereto  and  they  and  all  their 
children  subsequently  reside  permanently 
in  American  Samoa:  and 

"Whereas  such  differences  in  nationality 
among  the  children  m  a  family  Is  divisive 
and  not  conducive  to  family  harmony  and 
all  members  of  such  families  living  per- 
manently in  American  Samoa  strongly  de- 
sire the  blessings  of  .\merlcan  nationality 
beca'ose  of  their  strong  bonds  with  the 
United  S'.-tes    Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Seventh  Legvilature  of 
American  Samoa.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  amend 
section  308(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  SO  that  lU  provisions  will  con- 
fer American  nationality  at  birth  upon  any 
person  born  In  a  foreign  area  of  parents 
who  have,  prior  to  the  birth,  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  or  one  of  its 
outlying  possessions.  If  any  of  his  parents 
is  a  noncltl2»n  national  of  the  United 
States:   and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  certlfted  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States;  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Territories,  and  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa. 

"Rapi  Sotoa, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

•■MUAGUTTTTIA     F.     TUIA, 

"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives." 


"House  Joint  Re.solution   10 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of   the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing    an    appropriate    Judicial    of- 
ficial to  exercise  authorities  of  a  natural- 
ization court  m  American  Samoa  In  nat- 
uralization   cases    under    section    32©    of 
the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act    of 
June  27,  1952.  as  amended 
"Whereas  section  329  of  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act    makes    special    provi- 
sions  for    the   nattirallzation   of    noncitizen 
nationals   of    the    United    States    who    have 
served   honorably   In   the   armed   services  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas  that  provision  of  law  requires 
that  'the  petition  in  naturalization  may  be 
filed  in  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  residence  of 
the  petitioner';  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  no  naturalization 
court  In  American  Samoa  and  there  Is  now 
no  official  in  American  Samoa  who  Is  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  functions  of  a  natural- 
iziatlon  court  and  the  nearest  such  court 
Is  located  more  than  2,000  miles  away  in 
Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas  there  are  in  American  Samoa 
many  nationals  of  the  United  States  who 
have  served  honorably  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11  and  who  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  citizenship  under  section  329  of  the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act;    and 

"Whereas  these  veterans  are  anxious  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  but 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  this  desired 
status  under  the  provisions  of  said  section 
329  because  they  cannot  afford  to  travel  the 
long  distance  to  Hawaii  or  elsewhere  In 
order  to  appear  before  a  naturalization 
court:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Seventh  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  It  is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact  legislation  author- 
izing an  appropriate  Judicial  official  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  a  naturalization  court  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa  for  the  purpose  of  receiving, 
hearing  and  acting  upon  petitions  for  cit- 
izenship filed  by  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  under  the  provisions  of  section 
329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior,   the   Director   of   the   Office   of   Terri- 
tories, and  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa. 
"Rapi   Sotoa, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"MUACUTDTI'A     F.    TUXA, 

"Speaker,   House    of   Representatives." 

Two  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion;   ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  Oi-    LuMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  848.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  to  the  town  of  Telllco  Plains,  Tenn. 
(Rept.  No   356). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Apiculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment : 

S.  302.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22. 
1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain  areas 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
(Rept.  No.  359). 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  650  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit 
certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor  works 
of  Improvement  thereunder  (Rept,  No    357). 

By  Mr  HOIXAND.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  1040.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No  358) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   without  amendment: 

S.  1440  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat  626).  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  Tehlcle 
operators'  licenses  (Rept.  No.  360);  and 

S.  1668.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  the  common 
carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields  (Rept. 
No.  361). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
April  1961.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnkl  in  Executive  Branch, 
April  1961  and  March  1961,  and  Pat, 
March  1961  and  Pebkuast  1961 

personnel  and  pat  svmmart 
(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  April  1961  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Reduction   of  Nonessential   Fed- 
eral Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 
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Total  and  major  catesoriM 


Total  ' 

ArenckM  rxrln^ve  of  Department  of  Defense 
IVlMTtmeiit  of  lK'fpn.v 

IiiKl.le  tli«  T'nltod  BtMf» 

Outxltl*'  the  Tnllf^i  SUiles 

Iiidiistriiil  enijiloyiDrnt 

Foreltm  nutlonal't 


CIvQian  personnel  in  pxeoutive  branch 


In  .\pril 
numbered- 


2,877,684 


1.830.938 
1. 037, 746 


2,216.632 
101.0.';2 
668.118 


171, 116 


In  March 
nuniU'red— 


2,  acfi,  230 


1,330.096 
1,03.M35 


2,204,863 
l('iU.367 
564.398 


171, Ml3 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


-I-J2.454 


-f  0,843 
-♦-2.611 


-H1.768 

-t-685 

-1,278 


PuNToU  (In  thousands)  in  executive  branch 


In  March 


In  February 

was — 


$1,197,066 


061,900 
f>36.166 


$1,043,874 


679. 678 
464,299 


-87 


25,488 


'22,283 


Increase  (-f-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


+$1.S3, 192 


-J-82.82S 
-f  70, 867 


3.308 


•  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shon-n  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


'  Revised  on  biisis  of  later  information. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment   and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  !r.  mcu^- 
trlal-type  activities  by  agencies 

Table  V  shows  foreign  natlonrilF  ty  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I    n    III    ^.d  TV. 


I 

i 


Table   l.—ConsoUdattd  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  oulgide  Oie  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  April 
^ ig<?/,  and  c-ompartson  with  March  litOl,  and  pay  for  March  1961,  and  comparison  with  February  1961 


nopartmrnt  or  ajrenry 


Exenif1%-e  department?  (cxrrpt  D<p«rtn>pnt  of  Defca"*)- 

Ajriciilluie 

Conimerr»>  ' . ..... .Ill.IIIIi 

liculth,  Educatlun,  and  Wellarr ——...... IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Interior I. .."""I"! 

Juntlcp .... IIIII""""II 

Labor _._........„„  -----      ....... 

Post  Oflloe """"""""11""" 

Bute  » » I."IIII""III! 

TmuiiirT 3'I 

Executlvt  (inicc  of  Uie  President: 

Whllf  lIou.se  Oflico 

Burpftu  o'  ttie  Uu<l(rpt ... ............. ...IIIIIII! 

Council  of  Eorinoniir  .\dvli«pr8 . ..... .... ..". 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds "IIIII""! 

National  .\eronau lies  and  .'^pace  Council III"! 

National  .Soarity  Cotincil ..............""I 

Ofliop  of  Ci\-\\  and  I)<  (.n.op  MoMlltatlon '..'.".'".'. 

PreaHent's  Coninilm-*"  on  Fund  Kalslnit  Within  thp  FediprarSerrioel 

iDdj-jw-ndrnt  :»pi'ncic5 

Advisory  CommLs^iun  on  IntrrjrovrrruncnUil  Relations 

Ala.«ka  liilrmatlotkal  Kail  and  Hu-hway  Commlsiioa II. ....I.. I 

Aiiioric-an  liutlle  Monuments  Commission . ....... 

Atomic  Enorrfy  Commission ..... ." 

Bottrd  of  (Jovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  i^ystem..... .....„....! 

CInII  AcronautlcB  Board . „. „ ...„.....! 

Civil  S<>rvlo'  Comnii^on    ... . __..„ 

Civil  War  Cenlennlal  Commladon ........ ...— .„III"IIII 

Commission  of  Fine  Art5   1„I"" 

Commission  on  Civil  KiKhts . ' 

Development  Loan  Fund  """ 

FUport-Imiv>rt  Bank  of  Washlnnrton .... . ... I... 

Farm  Creolt  .\dminist ration '.'.VS.'.'.'. 

Federal  Aviation  Apcncy.   , I.III 

Fciieral  Coal  Mine  i^afrty  Board  of  Review '.'. 

Federal  Communlcsitions  Commission 

Federal  Dcjtoslt  lusurunce  Corporation 1...I.I 

Federal  Home  Loan  Hank  Board " '"S. 

FcdemI  .Mediation  and  Concihatlon  Servioe.. .......... IIII"! 

Federal  Power  Commission ——........-...,.......... ...IIHIIII 

Fedenil  Trade  ComniLsslon .......... I..!"! 

ForelRTi  Claims  Bcttlement  Commission . I.I..""" 

Ocneral  .\ccr>unlinf!  C)(Iice ...... .IIIIIIIIII 

General  Services  Administration ...... ..IIIIIII 

Government  Contract  Committee  • — ..............I.IIIIIIIIIII 

Oovemrnt-nt  PrinUnR  OfTiee IIIIIII 

Tlousin?  and  Home  Finance  Agenej- . IIIIIIIIII 

Indian  Claims  CommLssion H" 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission HH 

National  .Aeronautics  and  .'^paee  Administration . _.....IIII 

National  Capital  Housing  .\uthorlty III." 

National  Caiillal  I'l;innln(t  Commission Ill 

National  Cuultal  Tr;4nsiH>rtutlon  Agency .IIII 

National  Oalkry  of  Art ...IIII 

National  I.*bor  Relations  Board ... 

National  Mediation  Board ... I. 

National  Science  Foundation ........ ..... 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission III 

Piuiania  Canal 

President's  Conmiiftee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  ' 

Railroad  Rtttnmcnt  Board 

RcJieftotiation  Board . 

Bt.  Lawrence  .S^way  Development  Corporation . 

Bectiritio.<i  and  Eichanire  Commission... 

Selective  S<'rvico  System.. . 

Bmall  Bu.'lness  Administration 

SmltJi.">onian  Institution I." 

fkildlers'  Home 

Kouth  Carolina,  Oeorpla,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 
mission  

Buhversive  Activitii's  Control  Board ..'..'^. 

Tariff  Comml.vflon._ ... 


Personnel 


April 


88.993 
29.268 
67,937 
82,998 
30,390 
7,197 
673.603 
37,880 
83,038 

408 

4S7 

36 

70 

3 

6(1 

1,791 

3 

19 

3 

447 

«.87l 

892 

780 

3.716 

7 

6 

78 

180 

247 

236 

822 

7 

1.358 

1.281 

1,091 

341 

868 

808 

4,83«> 
29,602 


March 


41 


6,688 

11,104 

IS 

2.870 

16,860 

802 

40 

ao 

324 

1.775 

116 

«88 

42 

14,129 

25 

2.171 

274 

162 

1,048 

6,588 

2,426 

1,004 

1,030 

60 

27 

267 


88.110 
20.441 
M.9e7 
51.018 
80.464 
7.252 
860.184 
37.678 
81,420 

403 

456 

37 

70 

1 

61 

1,788 

4 

14 

3 

433 

6,832 

'598 

782 

8.677 

7 

6 

76 

181 

230 

235 

40,937 

1.361 

1,246 

1.087 

343 

87D 

810 

53 

4.866 

29,577 

25 

6,620 

11,133 

15 

2,366 

16,409 

376 

45 

13 

320 

1,783 

118 

710 

47 

14,378 


Increase        Decrease 


883 


960 
1.083 


4.340 

202 

1,618 

8 
1 


14 
30 


2,188 
278 
163 
1,048 
6,548 
2,386 
1,004 
1,022 

40 

27 

364 


80 


8 
1 


a 
"is' 


88 
61 


173 


74 
88 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


March 


80 
"28 


4 
61 
16 

4 

7 


36 


40 
41 


2 

8 

2 

34 

5 
349 


14 
4 
1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$43,014 
17,408 
86,218 
29,000 
10.730 
4,306 

259.  101 
18.664 
46,  lao 

254 
308 

36 
36 

(«) 
81 
1,288 
3 

0 

2 
84 

4,038 
300 

887 

2,280 

5 

« 

48 

110 

173 

160 

26,607 

4 

012 

814 

7W 

390 

607 

«M 

30 

3.075 

14.080 

18 

3.612 

7.011 

15 

1,595 

12.395 

165 

84 

8 

138 

1,215 

98 

446 

34 

4,856 


Februsry 


Increase 


$36,028 
1^564 
31,428 
28,440 
17,338 
3.647 

228,587 
16,802 
30,600 

220 

360 

24 

3C 


1,184 

214 

07 

725 

2,126 

1,860 

540 

831 

37 

23 

102 


48 

1,122 
3 

6 

2 

72 

4.209 

344 

487 

1.968 

5 

4 

38 

98 

152 

181 

22,537 

4 

705 

704 

622 

2S8 

eao 

S28 

35 

2.082 

U314 

15 

3.061 

6,061 

13 

1,375 

10,077 

143 

20 

8 

119 

1,084 

02 

374 

28 

4.709 


$6,086 
1.031 
4,700 
3,650 
2,305 
660 

30,514 
1,862 
6,421 

34 
88 

12 


< 
163 


12 

630 

68 

70 
818 


1 
10 
12 
21 
18 
4,100 


1,032 

302 

83 

623 

1.838 

1.308 

482 

811 

S2 

21 

160 


117 

no 

86 
41 

77 

76 

4 

808 

1.766 

3 

681 

080 

2 

230 

418 

22 

6 


Decrease 


1 


10 
161 

6 
72 

6 
87 


183 
12 
14 

102 

291 

261 

67 

30 

6 

3 

23 


V 


CVU- 


-622 
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June  8 


T  \f.'  K    I       Cou^olidntni  tahir  „i  F>d»rnl  v^^onnel  irside  and  outride  the  United  SUUi.s  employed  by  the  exeeiilive  agencies  during  April 
l":i.  .sn'l  ror„pun.<on  u-ith  M't-rh  !H61,  and  pay  for  March  11)61,  and  comparison  trith  February  /.9«1  —  (ontimU'd 


1  >•>!>  ir'ninn'  '1^  i3»t)cv 


iiKicpoiideni  ;,rencie*— C'ontinue<l 

T;tt  {'oiirt  of  ihe  I'nit^'!  StaU's 

Tcnnpss<-«>  \.illfy  Auth<irUy 

l%'\as  W-iUT  Stu'ly  CoiiimiSMjon... 

(■  S    Inform. ition  Aeency 

WUTaiLs'  A'lininialration 

\'ircln  Islands  Corporation 


Total.  txiliKlinR  DepartnMint  of  Defense 

Net  Incniise.  excluding  Deimrtment  of  Defense.. 

Dt'imrtraent  of  Defense: 

otllo-  of  tlte  .Secrctuy  of  Defeutie-.- ■ 

l)f(^»iirlment  of  the  Army 

iH-partment  of  the  Navy — 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Tot;»l.  Depiwtnient  of  Defense 

Net  Increas*',  IVpartment  of  Defense    

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  iH-fense  '. 
Net  increase,  including  Department  of  Defease. 


Personnel 


April 


149 

I.S.990 

50 

10.836 

173,518 

1,034 


March 


IncTMae 


1,339,938 


1.019 
385,259 
344.700 
306,888 


1,037,746 


zan.flM 


147 

15,473 

49 

10.  W4 

173.t)10 

1.068 


1,330,095 


1.9M 
382.674 
:M4.  2.'S6 
306.2.% 


1.035,135 


3 

533 

1 

22 


10.083 

9,843 


Dmvmm 


92 


839 


2.S86 


M 
382 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


March        February       Increase 


$117 

!».  .112 

Xt 

4.471 

7fi,  fi.")-* 

198 


001,900 


3.nB 
X8II 


418 


Z  X!i.  230 


13.711  1  1,257 

11454 

1 


1.496 
t«3,  WU 
IH4.  .ViH 
155.411 


536,168 


1,197, 068 


$104 

7,847 

30 

3,905 

ti7.  4.15 

160 


579. 576 


1.296 

Ifift.  Ml 
U'ti.  827 
135.036 


404,399 


1,043.874 


$13 

1.406 

6 

600 

9,233 

38 


82,326 

83,336 


190 
27,138 
23.741 
19,789 


70,887 

70,887 


\h3. 192 

153.193 


•  .\pril  fifture  includes  165  seamen  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  Maritime  AdminLstnvlion  and 

'  April  figure  includes  1 4, 25»i  employees  of  the  International  Cooperution  Adminis- 
tration, is  compared  with  14.155  in  March,  and  tlieir  pay.  These  ICA  fiKun-s  include 
ornpioyos  wh^i  ir>'  paid  from  foreiun  currencies  deposited  by  fondpn  eovernments  in 
a  rnist  fiinJ  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  April  figure  includes  3,512  of  tliese  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  March  figure  includes  3,50H. 


'  April  fiRun-  Includes  87  employees  of  tl>e  Peace  C'on«  as  foni|iof*fl  with  39  In 
March  and  llH-ir  pay. 

♦  Less  than  $500. 

'  Revised  on  Ikasis  of  later  lulommtion. 

•  AI>olished  by  Kxecutive  Onler  1(W2.S  <late<l  Mar.  7.  19fd 

■  .New  agency  createtl  pursuant  to  Exe<nitlve  Order  !(»«.'>  dated  Mar.  7.  1961. 
'  Kvclusive  of  |»er30nnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelll(ceiK-e  Apney  and  th<-  Na- 
tional .S'curity  Agency. 


T>P'h     li       Fedrnil   uerxonnrl   inxide  the    I  nited  HtuU:-^   rmploijed    by    tht    fxecutive  agrnneit  during   April   l.'tHl,   and  comporisott    with 

March  Iffdl 


Department  or  axency 


April 


E-tecutivederxirtraents  (except  Department  of 
Dffcn.-^e): 

.K^riculture - 

(.'oruiDorce  ' — 

ll-altli,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - --- 

Ju.-iiioe - 

I-alior -— 

Vnst  Oflice - 

suite  '  '  

Tri-asury  .-  

E\  eutive  I  mice  of  the  President: 

White  House  omc«- 

Hur«»ij  of  r!i.    Budget 

•-''jonch  of  K<<irioinic  Advisers 

K\t<utive  Mansion  and  Orormds 

National  Veronal! tics  and  ri[)ace  Council.. 

National  .<e<-unty  Council.. 

OtBceof  Civil  iuii  Defen.se  .Mobilization.. 
ITPsldeiu  >  Comnuttee  on  Ftmd  Raising 

WitiUi".  !;,.■  K.deral  ."Service.  

lutletH-ndeiit  igencie.-;. 

.\  Ivljory    Commission    on    Intergovem- 

moJitai  Relations .- 

Aia-ska   International   Rail  and  Highway 

Co  m  111  i.-ssion — 

AmericsiJi  naltle  Moniunents  Commission 

Atiniu   Krieruy  Commission 

IVjard    f  I  ev. mors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

V-      -■^ysteni  

C;vi;  .Vero  nan  tics  Board.. 

Civil  Service  Commission.. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission , 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commi-'V'ion  on  Civil  Rights 

Development  loan  fund 

Kxport-Inipon  Hanlt  of  Wa.-ihingtOB 

Farm  Cre<lit  .administration 

Federal  .\viation  .Agency 

Federal     Coal     Mine    .Safety     Board    of 

Review       

Federal  Com mimlcat  Ions  Commission   . 
Federal  Oeixisit  Irtsurance  Cori>ornf ion.. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

FetJeral      Me<iiation     and      C/Oociliation 

Sexvic*' 

Ftxleral  I'ower  Commission   

Fe<lcral  Trade  Commission 

Foraixn  Claims  S«ntleraent  Conunission... 

Ciencral  Accounting  OtBce 

Ueneral  Services  .\dministratiou 

Oovemment  Contract  Committee  » 

<  1  .v.-riuiienf  Printing  OfTioe 

Hvii-'iii^  an<l  Home  Finance  Agency 


87,982 
28,686 
67,466 
52,524 
30,060 

7.111 
572.205 

9.561 
82.460 

408 

457 

36 

70 

3 

GO 

1.791 


19 

3 

12 
fi.835 

592 

749 

3,713 

7 

6 

78 

1.% 

247 

236 

40.552 


1,353 
1.249 

1.091 

341 

805 

808 

53 

4,765 

29.60e 


March         In- 
crease 


6.668 
11.049 


87.109 
28,877 
66,522 
51.442 
30.130 

7.178 
5«J7.866 

9.458 
80.842 

403 

456 

37 

70 

1 

61 

1.7S8 


14 

3 

12 

6.797 

<506 

751 

3.674 

7 

0 

76 

l.'il 

239 

235 

39.974 

7 
t.3i)9 
1.244 

1.087 

.143 

H70 

XIO 

52 

4.795 

29.  .177 

25 

6.620 

10.988 


De- 
crease 


an 

191 

944 

1.082 

71 

87 

4.339 

103 

1.618 

5 

i 



1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

38" 

6 

2 

39 

2 

1 

8 

1 

678 

8 

5 

4 



2 

5 

3 

1 

30 

25 

25 

38 

61 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies  -Continue*! 

Imliim  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commi»ion 

.National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  I'Utnnlng  Commissktn.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Oallery  of  Art 

National  Lal>or  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  .Science  Foundation 

Outdoor  Raciatitiun  Rasoorccs  Raviaw 
Commission 

Panama  Canal 

PresMent's  Comraitt**  on  E'lual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  • 

Raih-oad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Boaril 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration     

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

.Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

.SoMiers'  Home 

.South  Carolina,  (ieorgia,  Alabama,  and 
Flori'la  Water  .Study  Commi.ssion 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  C^>mmiRsion . 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Ailministration 


Aiwil 


March 


Total,  excluding  Departmetit  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  .Se<TetHry  of  r>eteil». 

Depar tmeiit  of  the  Army 

I>epartmeril  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total. 

Defense. .. 
Net  increase, 

I  >efease   . . 


including   Department  of 
including  Department  of 


15 
2,370 

lb,  551 

392 

49 

20 

334 

1,746 

110 

(WO 

42 
270 

35 

2, 171 

274 

163 
1,048 
6.438 
2.394 
1,085 
1.030 

SO 

37 

267 

149 

15.990 

SO 

2.818 

172,474 


1.  2*1,942 


1.878 
.134,411 
322,429 
276,972 


936,000 


2,  210,  «02 


15 
2,366 

16.  491 

376 

45 

13 

330 

1.755 

118 

714 

%i 

308 


In- 


De- 


2.186 

278 

103 

1.048 
6.393 
2.363 
1.085 
1.022 

49 

27 

254 

147 

15,470 

49 

2.811 

172.  6S7 


1.271.122 


1,916 
331,991 
322,035 
277,799 


933,741 


2,204,863 


00 

w 

4 

7 


36 

41 


3 
2 
523 
1 
7 


10,  513 


2,430 
394 


2;814 


13,327 


2 

9 

2 

34 

6 
128 


14 
4 


83 
Met 


•ji» 


:i8 


837 


865 


1,M9 


1,  .'i.'iH 


11,769 


'  April  figure  includes  IfWi  st-araen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  .\dmiui.stration. 
»  April  figure  includes  2.041  employees  of  the  li>b*rnational  CooiK-ration  .\dminis- 
tration.  as  compared  with  2.002  in  March. 
'  .Vpnl  figure  includes  S7  employees  of  Ihe  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  20  in 

March. 


*  Revised  on  basts  of  later  Information. 

»  Abolished  by  Executive  Order  10926  date<l  Mar.  7,  1961. 

•  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10925  dated  Mar. 


IMl. 
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Tabli  III.-  Federal  perponnel  outride  the   United  States  employed  by  the  estodif^   agencie.^   a,.'ir.r    *  r"-{l  t961    n^.d 

March  1L*€1 


pri' 


9817 


'.   u-ith 


I 


rVjfcr'.nier  t    t  kr^ri'-T 


Kxenitlve  departments  (eicept  Department 
of  Iv-fense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welte* 

Interior ... 

Justice , 

I^bor . 

Post  Omce 

SUt«  1 

Treasury 

Independent  agen<ies: 

American  Battle  Montunentc  Commission 

Atomic  Euergy  Comiuls»ion 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  .s,  rvk-e  Commlasloa 

Federal  .\vi.illoii  .^cency 

Fetlerul  ConimimJcations  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatloii... 

Foreign  Claim*  StUement  CommtssiooLr.. 

General  .\ceountlng  Oflice 

Housing  and  Home  Flnanc*  Agency 

Natlon:il  Aeronautics  uimI  Space  .Vdnilnla- 
tratlon , 

National  I,8l>or  Reliitloas  Hoard 

National  Pdenre  Fuuudation 

Panama  Canal.... 


Ayrtl 


1,011 

883 

471 

474 

SSI 

86 

1.29»t 

38.319 

578 

43.^ 

36 
I 
S 

970 

3 

2 

2 

71 

146 


( 

13,850 


4arch 

In 

Da- 

ir«i>^ 

<naM 

1,001 

10 

664 

18 

405 

8 

47S 

1 

S34 

3 

74 

12 

1.288 

10 

38.220 

99 

678 

421 

14 

35 

1 

1 

s 

903 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

71 

146 

8 

1 

38 

1 

6 

13,980 

121 

I ''  yn' ::!  e' 


''   'iI'Tk  j 


Indepeodeot  agancies— Continued 

BelecUve  Sarrkx  System 

Small  Bustneas  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Vetenujs'  Aduiliusiratlon 

Virgin  Lslauda  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

.Net  increa.<ie.  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


IVpartment  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Di'lense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .Mr  Force 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 


Apri. 


VUnl. 


157 

S3 

9 

3 

8,000 

1,044 

1.0S4 


Ht  vM 


41 
•0,848 

22,271 
38,896 


Grand  total,  including  l>epartment  of 
Delenae 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  of 
Defeiwe 


102,060 


101,063 


153 

S3 

« 

S 

7,993 
1,06S 
1.008 


68,973 


S9 
80,083 
22,221 
28,461 


101.  S»4 


100,367 


lii- 
erea.^ 


16 


Tea.H 


9 
44 


3 

106 

80 

446 


t 


t 

I 


082 


862 


«6 


'  April  figure  includes  12.21.1  employ.-e*  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  as  comj^ared  with  11,153  In  Marrh.    The*  ICA  figures  Include  enipK)ve«><  who 
•re  paid  from  foreign  currencb*  deposited  In  a  trust  fimd  for  this  pur;iose.     1  he  April  figure  Includes  3,612  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  March  figure  inr  oiw  7  fOt. 

Table  I\  .      Induftrial  employeet  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  eviployed  by  the  esecutive  agencits  during 

April  1961,  and  comparison  with  March  1961 


Dejiartment  or  agency 


Executive  depiarfraenrs  (except  Deiiartment 
of  Iw-fensei: 

Arrliultiue 

Commerce 

Interior 

Pon  Oflice 

T^eattiry 

Independent  aganciea: 

Atomic  Energy  Commlsdon 

Federal  .Aviation  Agrney 

General  Services  AdmlnLstratloa 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminLo- 
tlon 

Panama  Canal 

^t.  I>awre&oe  S^way  Development  Cor- 
poration   

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

\  Irtrln  I>lands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


April 


8.547 
6.834 

8,021 

235 

t.  136 

339 

1.796 
1.406 
8.858 

10.  .ym 

7,002 

12R 

18.163 

1.024 


70,627 


March 


3.541 

8.  .^9e 

7,977 

234 

6,103 

241 
1,776 
1.400 
6,620 

16.499 
7,221 

128 

12,638 

1.068 


70,044 


In- 

De^ 

crease 

crease 

0 

SO 

44 

1 

S3 

3 

19 

6 

S8 

01 

219 

515 

44 

748 

305 

483 

11 

Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

l>epartment  of  the  Army 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  Sutes.. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  SUtes 

Outside  the  United  States.. 
Department  of  the  Air  Foroe: 
Inside  the  Uidted  BUtes... 
Outside  the  United  States.. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.   Department  of  De- 
fense  


Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Deteise 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department 
of  Defense. 


April 


'  137,  400 
'4,600 

196,949 
474 

149.834 
1,634 


492,561 


563.118 


March 


'136,441 
'4,600 

196.773 
473 

152.616 
1,647 


4»iS49 


664.393 


In- 


950 


170 
1 


D^ 
ertase 


2.881 
U 


1, 136         1 S94 
1.7S8 


1.8M 


S,I8a 


l,r8 


I  Bubject  to  revision. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


TablxW— Foreign  nationals  xcorking  undtr  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  Oirough  IV  of  thi.<t  report,  whose  sf! 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  bitween  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  vo'>  <"■  th> 
of  funds  from  uhich  they  are  paid,  as  of  April  lUCl  and  comparison  unth  March  1961 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

NuUcnai      Aenir.iuiDff 
and   KpucT    .^>..i..i...-- 
tratlon 

AprU 

March 

April 

March 

AprU 

March 

April 

March 

AprU 

March 

Amtralia 

1 

32 

60 

8,317 

21,730 

80,304 

276 

£6,009 

0,203 

2.895 

44 

24 

6 

000 

1 

32 

50 

3,321 

21,862 

80,487 

273 

56,130 

^243 

2,B<« 

43 

24 

6 

626 

1 

I 

Canada 

82 

60 

1298 

8.840 

1Z740 

276 
30,612 

S3 

80 

Crete 

England .. . . 

19 
8 

68 

18 

6 

68 

France ....... ....... 

Germany ^ 

17,884 
07,400 

17,822 

87,821 

r^  SI* 

flreece. . ...... 

Japan . 

30,081 
^2r•3 

19,881 
8^343 

16.076 

14  300 

■■,      :^            ~ 

Korea . 

............ 

Morocco . 

866 

868 

3,089 

44 

24 

6 

2.048 
43 

34 

6 

Netherlands .... 



Norwav . ........ .. ...... 





Saudi  Arabia 

............ 

Trinidad 

808 

830 

-.        ...... 

...              . 



Total 

171,116 

171,998 

lU,tS4 

111.  667 

16  62'              1*  ~^  '           «  B«r              ^t  fUCt 

1 

] 
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June  8 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


July  19^,-- 

August 

Septemhor.- 

October 

N'ovember... 
December.. - 
January  ©61 

February 

March 

April 


2.  382.  549 
'2.384.933 
2.364.636 
2.360.534 
2,360.667 
2.  .iSa.  737 
2,  352,  837 
Z  358. 141 
2.365,230 
2,377.684 


Increase 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  B YRD  OF  VIRGINIA  terior  Department  with  1 ,083    Department  of 

f  .>,<.  T?«^«rai  rr^vprn  Health.    Education,    and    Wellare    with    950, 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^     ^^^j^^^e    Department    with    883,    Federal 

ment   reported   civilian   employment   in   the  ^*^^^^^^^    Agency    with    585,    and    Tennessee 

month  of  April  totaling  2.377.684      This  wa-s  ^^^^^^  Authority  with  523.     Increases  In  the 

a  net  increa^  of  12  4o4  compared  with  em-  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  were 

ployment  reported    in    the   preceding   month  ^^^^^^^  seasonal, 
of  March  jn   tljg   Department   of  Defense,   Increases 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex-  ^^  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 

ecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  Department   of    the    Army    with    2,585.    and 

by  months  in  fiscal  year   1961.  which  began  ^^^  Department  of  the  Navy  with  444.     The 

July  1    1960.  follows:  Department  of  the  Air  Force  reported  a  de- 

crease  of  382. 

Decrraiw  Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 

ment    Increased     11.769.     and    outside     the 

United  States  civilian  employment  increased 

125  685.     Industrial      employment      by      Federal 

agencies  in  April  totaled  563.118,  a  decrease 

20.297  of  1,275 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
3,930  the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
3,900  mlttee   on   Reduction  of   Nonessential   Fed- 
eral  Expenditures 

.- FOREIGN     NATIONALS 

The   total    of   2,377,684   civilian    employees 

Total     Federal     employment     In     civilian  certified  to  the  Committee  by  Federal  agen- 

aRencies      for      the     month     of     April     was  cles  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 

1  339  938    an   increase  of   9  843   as   compared  ports   Includes  some   foreign   nationals  em- 

with    the    March    total    of    1.330,095.      Total  ployed  In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 

civilian  employment  In  the  military  agencies  but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  171.116 

In  April   was   1  037  746.  an   increase  of  2.611  foreign  nationals  working  for  the  U.S.  agen- 

as  compared  with  1,035,135  m  March.  cles    overseas    during    April    who    were    not 

Civilian   agencies   reporting   the  larger   in-  counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.     The 

creases    were    Post    Office    Department    with  number  in  March  was  171.993.     A  breakdown 

4  349    Treasury  Department  with   1.618.  In-  of  this  employment  for  April  follows; 


By  Mr    EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Res  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  the  national  system  of  land- 
grant  universities  and  college*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud-'-i=i'v 
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BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRO  DUCEHD 

Bills  and  joint  re.solutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  fust  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  f cUo'As ; 

By  Mr    McNAM.\RA 

S.  2042  A  bill  to  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes  the  interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
issued  to  provide  facilities  for  private  busi- 
ness,   to    the    Committee     >n    Finance 

•  See   the   remarks  of  Mr    Mc^'.^M.^R.^   when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  he.tdlnt?  i 
By  Mr    PASTORE 

S  2043  A  bill  r.j  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

(See  the  remarlc.s  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  ab.v,-e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S  2044  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  rea- 
sonable bonds  from  pfickers  in  connection 
with  the  livestock  purcha.^ing  );>erations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ctnd  Forestry. 


S.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code    of    1954,    as    amended;    and 

S.  2046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  dependency 
exemption  In  the  case  of  a  physically  handi- 
capped grandchild,  although  such  grand- 
child has  income  in  excess  of  $600;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr.    MUNDT     (for    himself.     Mr. 

Young    of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr 

Case  of  South  Dakota)  : 

S.  2047.  A  bill   to  amend   and  extend    the 

provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 

amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hickenlooper)  ; 

S  2048.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  Improve- 
ments located  on  the  railroad  rights-of-way 
owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  permittees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


REPEAL    OF    TAX-EXEMPT    STATUS 
OF  CERTAIN  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes 
the  interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
issued  to  provide  facilities  for  private 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2042)  to  subject  to  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  the  interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds  issued  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  private  business,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McNamara.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  repeal  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds, 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

The  intent  here,  simply,  is  to  end  a 
situation  of  grossly  unfair  economic 
competition  between  the  States — compe- 
tition that  is,  in  effect,  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  taxpayers. 
Industrial  piracy,  the  luring  of  busi- 
ness from  one  location  to  another  with 
unfair  concessions,  is  bad  enough,  with- 
out having  such  practices  underwritten 
by  the  taxpayers  in  the  very  area  from 
which  the  industry  was  stolen. 

That  is  just  what  occurs  when  a  mu- 
nicipality issues  tax-exempt  bonds,  to 
finance  construction  of  industrial  facili- 
ties, which  are  in  turn  offered  to  a  com- 
pany on  a  lease  basis. 

The  company  thus  gets  a  brandnew 
plant,  with  little  or  no  capital  outlay. 
Through  no  mere  coincidence,  these 
deals  usually  are  in  areas  where  wage 
rates  are  below  standard.  Since  the  mu- 
nicipality usually  retains  title,  the  com- 
pany frequently  pays  no  property  taxes 
And  to  add  insult  to  this  injury,  the 
company  itself  may  buy  a  large  portion 
of  the  tax-exempt  bonds,  thus  getting 
a  double-barreled  tax  advantage. 

At  the  present  time,  at  least  15  States 
permit  municipalities  to  issue  such 
bonds.  The  practice  is  growing,  creat- 
ing a  serious  abuse  of  an  already  ques- 
tionable tax  advantage. 

The  authority  for  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion on  State  and  local  government  se- 
curities stems  from  the  original  Income 
Tax  Act  of  1913.  Originally  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  securities  received  the 
exempt  status  on  constitutional  grounds 
However,  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  convinced  many  con- 
stitutional authorities  that  these  securi- 
ties no  longer  enjoy  immunity  from 
Federal  taxation. 

But  questionable  though  the  status 
may  be,  that  is  not  really  the  point  in 
this  argument. 
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The  i.ssuance  of  State  or  local  bonds, 
free  from  Federal  taxation  for  legitimate 
public  purposes,  is  om  thing.  The  build- 
ing of  schools,  community  improve- 
inenUi.  and  the  like,  through  bond  is- 
sues, is  a  financial  necessity  in  many 
municipalities.  It  can  be  argued  that 
tax  exemption  certainly  makes  the  bonds 
more  attractive 

However.  i.s.suing  .such  bonds  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  promoting  industrial 
development,  should  not  qualify  for  tax 
exemption. 

The  real  result  of  these  bonds  is  to 
provide  private  businessmen  with  the 
chance  to  earn  a  larger  profit. 

Furthermore,  in  most  States  legalizing 
this  practice,  the  lx)nds  are  not  even 
backed  up  by  the  full  faith  suid  credit 
of  the  issuing  government  agency. 

They  are.  iivstead.  revenue  bonds  pay- 
able out  of  the  rental  fees  paid  by  the 
occupant  industrial  firms. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  secu- 
rities are  really  nothing  but  commercial 
bonds,  with  a  fictional  "public"  veneer. 

A  recent  example  is  a  $25  million  in- 
dustrial bond  1.S.SUP  by  Cherokee.  Ala., 
under  which  Armour  &  Co.  will  acquire 
a  new  chemical  plant  with  26  years  to 
pay 

Accordinp  to  Business  Week  magazine, 
these  bonds  will  carry  4''4  percent  In- 
terest, free  from  Federal  taxation,  with 
interest  and  principal  paymenLs  coming 
solely  from  Armour  s  lea.se  payments 

Noting  tiiat  this  issue  will  add  to  the 
controversy  over  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  such  bonds.  Business  Week  concludes 

If  the  Cherokee  ii>bue  were  an  industrial 
borrowlng-iinder  normal  circumstances  it 
would  be  fully  taxable  But  because  Chero- 
kee— rather  than  Armour — Is  doing  the  bor- 
rowing—it  is  tax  exempt 

Another  example  affects  my  own  State 
of  Michigan  which  is  losing  the  Norge 
Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corp  to 
Greenwood,  Ark 

The  new  plant  is  financed  by  a  $7  5 
million  bond  issue  tax  exempt,  of 
course 

The  real  tragedy  here  is  that  the  com- 
pany will  leave  behind  in  Michigan  1.400 
workers  who  have  been  given  no  oppor- 
tumty  to  move  with  the  plant. 

Yet.  these  very  workers,  as  taxpayers. 
are  helping  to  .subsidize  the  company's 
move. 

Still  another  example  i.s  the  Gemmer 
Manufacturing  Co  .  which  has  been  do- 
ing busine.ss  in  Detroit  since  1907 

It  has  announced  it  will  move  to  Leb- 
anon, Tenn  .  which  reportedly  has 
floate^i  a  $2  4  million  bond  i.s,»-ue  to  build 
a  plant  for  the  company 

In  this  situation,  750  employees  whose 
average  age  is  48  and  who  have  spent  an 
average  of  20  years  with  the  company, 
will  not  be  permitt^xl  even  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  with  the  firm 

An  editori.al  in  the  Detroit  News  calls 
this  harsh  and  unju.st  and  notes  that 
the  loyalty  expected  of  the  employees 
should  be  matched  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
employer. 

These  workers  v.-ill  have  a  difficult 
time  finding  new  employment,  and  the 
shattering  effect  on  their  lives  and  that 


of    their   families   is    the   most   insidious 
part  of  this  industrial  piracy. 

By  extending  tax-exempt  privileges  to 
these  bonds,  the  Federal  Government 
actually  is  engaging  in  a  discriminatory 
tax  policy,  since  it  forces  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  to  shoulder  an  inequitable 
share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden 

Further,  by  thus  assisting  local  gov- 
ernments in  subsidizing  private  industry 
at  the  expense  of  other  areas  of  the 
country,  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gages in  unfair  economic  practices. 

In  addition  to  the  improprieties  of 
these  bond  transactions,  a  word  of  cau- 
tion might  also  go  to  the  communities 
which  practice  them. 

There  have  been  many  instances 
where  municipalities  lent  their  credit  to 
private  business,  only  to  be  forced  to 
default  on  their  own  securities,  when 
business  conditions  worsened  and  the 
busine.ss  went  bankrupt 

Al.so.  a  company  which  is  crafty  and 
profit  hungry  enough  to  become  a  will- 
ing party  to  this  indu.strial  piracy,  may 
not  be  easily  trusted  to  remain  a  good 
neighbor. 

Once  initial  commitments  of  the  firm 
to  a  community  are  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
then  forced  into  the  proper  role  of  a 
local  taxpayer,  there  is  nothing  really  to 
prevent  that  company  from  moving  on 
to  the  next  town  to  obtain  new  tax  con- 
cessions and  even  a  free  brandnew 
plant. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  healthy 
competition  between  the  States  Michi- 
gan has  had  many  companies  move  in 
becau.se  of  its  .skilled  work  force,  its  rela- 
tions to  market  areas,  and  other  advan- 
tages. These  advantages  are  widely  ad- 
vertised. 

By  the  same  token,  some  firms  have 
moved  out  oecause  another  location  best 
suited  their  particular  business  needs. 
0\er  the  long  haul,  I  am  happy  to  note. 
Michigan  has  gained  many  more  jobs 
than  it  has  lost. 

But  no  one  is  complaining  of  this  kind 
of  competition. 

What  is  at  issue  is  the  unfair  compe- 
tion.  what  might  be  called  the  loss- 
leader  approach  to  lure  industry  with 
taxpayers  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  foot- 
ing the  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  a  moral  i.s.sue,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Unit^  States  can- 
not permit  itself  to  be  u.sed  ir.  this 
fashion. 

The  way  to  curb  this  abuse  is  x)  re- 
move the  tax-exemption  privilege  from 
municipal  bonds  used  for  these  purposes. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimou.*  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    2042 

A  bill  to  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes  the 
Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds  Lssaed  to 
provide  facilities  for  private  busines:;. 
Be    it   enacted    by    the    Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives   of   the   United   States   of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    (a) 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oxle  of 
1954    (relating   to   exclusion   from   gross   in- 
come   of    interest    on    certain    governmental 


obligations)  Is  amended  by  redesigr.atlng 
subsection  (C)  as  subsection  (di.  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Exception;  Cfrtain  State  a.nd  Local 
Obligations  - 

"(1)  Proceeds  used  to  provide  private 
business  facilities —Subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
not  app:y  to  interest  on  any  obligation  is- 
sued after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  if  any  part  of  the  proceeds 
realized  from  the  issuance  of  such  obligation 
IS  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  erection,  installa- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  land,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  or  other  facilities  to  t>e 
used  by  any  person,  other  than  the  govern- 
ment issuing  such  obligations.  In  the  con- 
duct of  any  trade   or   business   for  profit. 

(b)  The  heading  of  103ib)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Exception"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Exception;  Certain 
United  States  Obligations" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  .Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2043'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis,sion  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastore.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Joint 
Commiit.ee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  or- 
dered to  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ant  House  of 
Representative.'-  of  the  United  Statef  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Sec.  101  Plant  or  Facility  ACQiismoN  or 
Co.NSTEUcnoN — There  is  hereby  t-uUionzed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
C<)mmission  in  accordance  with  the  pro\i- 
sions  of  section  261a(li  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  sum  of 
$226  440.000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  facil.ty  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction,  or 
expansion,  as  follows: 

(a)    Special  Nvclear  Materials  — 

Project  62-a-l.  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supporting  installations.  t7. 500,000. 

Project  62-a-2  fission  p.-oduct  recovery 
pha^e  n    Hanford.  Washington.  I1.500.0CK:' 

Project  62-a-3,  modifications  for  improved 
natural  fuel  elements.  Savannah  River 
South  Carolina,  $3,950,000 

Project  62-a--4,  solvent  purification  instal- 
lation. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$500  000 

Project  62-a-5.  additional  reactor  confine- 
ment,     Savannah     River.     S<3Uth     Carolina 
♦3.000.000 

Project  62-a-6.  electric  energy  generating 
facilities  for  the  new  production  reactor, 
Hanford.  Washington.  $»6, 000.000. 
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(b)    Spbcial  Nuci-EAE  Mati:rials  — 

I*roject  62-'t>-l.  roKxratlin  of  C'anch  R;ver 
pumping  station,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
$1,425.00C 

Project  63-b-2.  feed  vaporization  building 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  $585,000. 

Project  62-b"3.  permanenc  GUlaher 
Bridge.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $1,265.CKX). 

ic)    Atomic  Weapons  — 

Project  62-c-l.  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment,  and    test   mstallirioi.-    $7,500,000. 

Project  62-C-2,  .'ipeciaiized  p'.sni  addition 
and  ai.xiitication.  OaK  R.dge,  Tennessee, 
$J,500.0OiD 

Pr-ject  62-c  3,  Tandem  Van  de  Graaff 
faciluv.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  *3. 500. 000. 

(d)  Reactor  Devei  opment. — 

Project  62  d-1,  test  plant  for  project 
SNAP,    Santa   Susana.    California.   $3,375,000. 

Project  62 -d  2,  experimental  ber^illum 
ox.de  reactor.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  58,000,000, 

Prijec*  62  d  3  fuels  recycl':'  pilot  plant, 
Hanford.  Washington    $o,0O<J,UOO. 

Project  62<i'A.  high  radiation  level 
an..lytical  iaborat  iry.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.   Tennessee.  $2,000,000. 

Project  62-d-5,  improvements  to  radio- 
active llq-iid  waste  system.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $1,700,000. 

Project  62-<i-6,  experimental  organic 
cooled  reactor  Icxups.  National  Reactor  Test- 
fmi  Station,  Idaho.  $6,000,000, 

FToJect  62-d-7,  ultra-high  temperature  re- 
actor experiment  building.  Los  Alamos 
SclnJntiflc  Laboratory.  New  Mexico,  $3,500,000. 

(e)  Reactor  Deve-lopment  — 

Pro'ect  62  el,  additional  transient  hous- 
ing .\r«?onne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$300  XX). 

tro.ect  6i-e"2.  technical  services  building. 
National  Reader  Testing  Station.  Idaho, 
$1,500,000 

Project  62  e-3.  insuumentation  and  health 
phvslcs  building  Brookhaven  National 
Laixjratory,  Nevr  York,  $2,000  000. 

(fi  Physical  Research  — 

Project  62-r-l.  modifications  to  CP-5  re- 
actor and  low  energy  accelerat.  ^r  installa- 
tions, Argoune  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$1,550,000. 

Project  62  f  2,  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  ind  mr>cl'..*lcat:on.';  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratorv    N-w  Y  irk,  $1,875,000. 

accelerator   improvement*. 
Princeton       accelerators. 


.accelerator   improvements. 

j-A    Laboratory.    California, 


Pro-ect  62  f^, 
Cambridge  and 
$5«X),'X)0. 

Project  62  f-4, 
Lawrence  Radi.i". 
♦550,000. 

(g\   Physical  Research  — 

Project  62-«;-l  hl?h  energy  physics  labora- 
t^iry,  Argonne  N.iti -'i.al  Lab'-rntorv.  Illinois, 
$6  900  000 

Project  62  g  2  chemistry  laboratory, 
BrookhRven  National  Laboratory,  New  York, 
$6  000.000 

Project  62^  g-3  cosmotron  laboratory  addi- 
tion, Br-'xikhaven  National  Laboratory.  New 
York.  $525  000 

Projef-t  63 -g  4  n.echaniral  shops  build- 
ing. Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,640,000 

ProJe<"t  62-sr-5  phv^ii^s  bMilding,  Uni- 
versity of   Chicago    Illlnol,-;    stifNlOOO. 

fhl     BlOIOGT    AVD    MBnlCINF  — 

Project  62-h-l  U.boratnry  for  mixed  fission 
i)rL>duct  Inha.ation  studies  I/^vela.  e  Foun- 
dation, Albuquerque    New  Mexico.  $J  000  000, 

(1»    Biology  ano  Medicine  — 

Pr  e-t  ^2  1  1  -ell  phvsiology  laboratories. 
Oak  Ridge  Nationa.  Lab.jr  itory,  Tennessee. 
$.>00.000. 

Projec",  62-1  2,  mammalian  genetics  lab- 
f)ratorles  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
Tennessee    $760  000 

Pr  >;ec:  62  .  3  c  >nT oiled  environment 
laboratory,  Brookh.iven  National  Laboratory. 
New   Yorii.  $1,000,000 

Pr  >Jec;  62-1-4.  animal  bioradiologlcal 
laboratory  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
California,  $700,000. 


(J)     COMMtTNITY  — 

Project  62-j-l.  additional  Junior  high 
school  construction,  Loe  Alamos.  New 
Mexico.  $1,750,000. 

Project  62-J-2,  additional  elementary 
school  construction,  Loo  Alamos,  New 
Mexico,  $700,000. 

Project  62-J-3,  Mesa  public  library  addi- 
tion, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $70,000. 

Project  62-J-4,  real  estate  development, 
Los  Alamos  County,  New  Mexico,  M10,000. 

[  k  >    General  Plant  Projects. — $34,510,000. 

Sec.  102.  LiMiT.iTioNS. —  [&)  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101  (a),  (c).  (d).  (f), 
and  (h).  only  if  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  proJe:t  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsections  101  (b). 
(e),  (g),  (IK  and  (J).  only  Lf  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(C)  The  Commi^lon  Is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  lOl(k)  only  if  It 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  For  commun.ty  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  coat  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  currently 
estimated  cost  of  any  building  Included  In 
such  project  shall  \>e  $10,000. 

2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  th<'  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  in  such 
a  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

S,  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  101  (k)  shall  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that  subsection 
by  more  than  10  p«r  centum 

Sec,  lOr",  Advance  Planning  and  Design. — 
There  are  hereby  uuthoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  for  advance  planning,  construc- 
tion design,  and  architect tu-ai  services.  In 
connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes 

Sec,  104.  Restoration  or  Replacement, — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prU  ted  funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  re- 
place plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  other- 
wise seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  c^r  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes.. 

Sec.  105.  Currently  Available  Funds. — 
In  addition  to  thf  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
by  section  101  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money  as 
may  be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Sec  106,  SuBsrrruTioNS — Funds  author- 
ized to  be  apprcprlated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  estimate 
was  not  included  in  this  Act  U  It  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  project 
authorized  In  subsections  101  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  is  within 
tbe  limit  of  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
substitution  Is  to  be  made,  and  the  Com- 
mission certifies  that — 

(a)  the  project  is  essential  to  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

(b)  the  new  project  Is  required  by 
changes  In  weapon  characteristics  or  weapon 
logistic  operations;   and 

(c)  It  Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  person.  Including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  facil- 
ity the  product  or  services  to  be  provided  In 
the  new  project. 

Sec.  107.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year 
Acts.— (a)   Secticm  101  of  Public  Law  86  457 


Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  ngure 
••$211,476,000''  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  •■$338.476.000-. 

(bi  Section  101(f)  of  Public  Law  86-457 
Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  Project 
61-f-7.  design  and  engineering,  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator.  $3,000,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  "Project  61-f-7.  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator. $114,000,000". 

(c)  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  66-457 
l8  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
••$24.000.Q00^^  for  project  61-d  9,  advanced 
test  reactor,  and  substituUng  therefor  the 
figure  '$40,000,000". 

Sec  108  Project  Rescissions — (a)  Public 
Law  86-457  Is  amended  by  rescinding  there- 
from authorlBatlon  for  a  project,  except  for 
funds  heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  61-b  2.  high  velocity  test  truck. 
Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico.  $2,100,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  88-50,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  ©0  a -2.  prototype  Installation. 
gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $1   million. 

Project  60-b-l.  cylinder  storage  area,  Pa- 
ducah. Kentucky.  $500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  85-590.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  59  c  9,  test  assembly  building. 
$510,000. 

Project  59  d  1.  reprocessing  pilot  plant. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laborstory,  Tennessee, 
$3,500,000. 

Project  59  d  3.  fast  reactor  safety  testing 
station,  Nevada  test  site.  $1,367,000 

rd)  Public  Law  85  162,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows : 

Project  58  b-a.  additions  to  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants.  $6,600,000. 

(ei  Public  Law  84-506.  as  amended.  U 
further  amended  by  resclndmg  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  57-a  6,  charging  and  discharging 
system.  Hanford.  Wa«hlngU»n.  $3  450  000 

Sec  109.  Coopoiative  Power  Reacto« 
Demonstratiow  F«oc»am, — 

(a)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  85^-163.  as 
amended.  Is  further  an^ended  by  sUiklng  out 
tbe  date  'June  30.  1961."  in  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (ai  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  date  -June  30.  1962.  • 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $7,000  000  to  be  available, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  author- 
laed.  for  carrying  out  the  Commissions 
power  reactor  demonstr^itiun  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  in  sections  110  and  112  of  Public 
Law  86  50  The  maximum  amount  of  the 
program  authorization,  speclfled  In  sub- 
section 110(b>  of  Public  Law  86-50  and 
Section  109  of  Public  Law  8«-467.  U  In- 
creased by  $12.0O0  000  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  under  subsection  110<c) 
of  Public  Law  86  50  and  section  109  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-457,  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  use  funds  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
in  the  aggregate,  to  provide  research  and 
development  assistance  in  ."support  of  un- 
solicited proi>>«8l8  from  the  utility  Indus- 
try to  construct  nuclear  power  plants. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  and  (d)  of  Section 
110  of  Public  Law  86  50  shall  be  available 
to  the  Conunlsslon,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Section  111(f)  of  Public  Law 
86-162.  for  a  cooperative  arrangement  In 
accordance  with  the  basis  for  an  agreement 
described  In  the  Program  Justiflcation  Data 
for  Arrangement  No  60  110  2.  a  cooperative 
power  reactor  project  designated  as  the  La- 
crosse Boiling  Water  Reactor. 
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Sec.  110  Disposition  of  Electric  En- 
krot, — 

(a)  Electric  energy  produced  during  the 
operating  life  of  tbe  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  section  101  ^ai 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Commission  at  the 
site  of  said  generating  ftkcllltles  to,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  shall  transmit  and  dispose 
of  such  energy  unde-  the  terms  prescribed 
by  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended 

(b>  Allocation  of  costs  to  the  production 
of  such  electric  energy  shall  be  made 
jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  In  the  event  of 
disagreement,  shall  t)e  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent Coats  so  allocated  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  from  revenue  derived  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  disposition  of  electric 
energy  marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 


REQUIREMENT  OF  BONDS  FOR 
PACKERS  IN  LIVESTOCK  PUR- 
CHASING   OPERATIONS 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  Prrsident,  I 
Intrcxluc-e  for  appiopnat*'  reference,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  require  resuson- 
able  bond.s  from  pjickers  in  connection 
with  their  Livestock  purchasing  oixra- 
tions 

The  purpose  of  tie  bill  is  to  exK'nd 
financial  protection  to  sellers  of  live- 
stock It  would  lequire  bonding  of 
packers  who  are  subject  to  jun.sdiction 
under  the  Packers  ;ind  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921    as  amended 

Since  19'J4  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ha.s  required  bonds  of  the  great 
majority  of  agents  ])t]rchasing  livestock 
from  producer.s  At  pre.sent  about 
11.000  market  agencies  and  dealers  are 
regisi^Tod  with  tht  Department  and 
post  bonds  Howe\er.  the  question  of 
whether  packers  can  be  required  under 
the  act  to  furnish  londs  has  remained 
uncertain  as  a  result  of  litigation  and 
court  decisions  This  bill  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Oepartment  of  Agri- 
culture, 

In  the  pa.vt  the  exemption  of  packers 
from  bonding  requirements  was  less  im- 
portant since  packe -s  purchased  almost 
all  of  their  livestock  through  l<»rminal 
stockyaids  which  w»re  bonded  and  the 
farmer  prcKlucers  \nere  protect-ed  The 
trend  has  been  toward  purcha.ses  by 
packers  directly  f  re  m  producers  and  a 
substajitlal  am.ount  of  all  livestock  pur- 
chases are  now  mace  m  this  way.  This 
leaves  the  seller  a',  the  risk  of  heavy 
financial  lo.ss  if  parl:er  is  imable  to  meet 
his  obligations  ai.d  faib  in  b'asinr.s.s 

The  bill  wliirh  I  am  introducing  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations have  gi.-en  their  stipport  to 
legislation  of  thi.-^  kind  My  bill  is  identi- 
cal with  H.R,  4831.  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive King,  of  New  Y(rk, 

I  ask  unanimou.«  conseiit  to  include 
with  my  remarks  ex'-erpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Roy  Lf  nnartsnn  which  pro- 
vide background  information  for  the 
position  of  the  Department  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  withoiit  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts will  be  print f^d  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  <S.  2044'  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  require  reasonable  bonds  from  packers 
in  coruiection  with  their  livestock  pur- 
chasing operations,  introduced  by  Mr, 
McCarthy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy are  as  follows; 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by  Roy  W  Len- 
nahtson  Deputy  Administrator  Agricvl- 
TVRAL  Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment or  Agricvlture,  at  a  Hearing  on 
H.R     4831    Betore    the    HorsE    Committef 

ON    AcRICl-LTfRE,    .^PRIL   21,    1961 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  that  the  bonding  of  market  agencies 
and  dealers  as  provided  for  by  the  Parkers 
and  Stockyard*  Act  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  financial  stability  of  the  live- 
stock marketing  industry  with  resulting  pro- 
tection to  livestock  producers  All  market 
agencies  and  dealers  except  packer  buyers, 
operating  at  stockyards  posted  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  have  been  Dond- 
ed  since  1924  At  present,  over  11,000  rr.arket 
agencies  and  dealers  registered  with  the  De- 
partment have  on  file  with  the  Department 
bonds  totaling  approximately  $70  million. 
These  bonds  range  In  size  from  a  minimum 
of  $5,000  to  more  than  $500,000  Livestock 
producers  have  suffered  only  slight  losses 
due  to  the  insolvency  of  commission  firms 
and  dealers,  but  in  recent  years  these  firms 
have  suffered  sizable  losses  due  to  the  failure 
of  some  packers  to  pay  for  livestock  pur- 
chased 

In  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of 
the  act.  nearly  all  livestock  was  sold  through 
public  terminal  stockyards  posted  under  the 
act  and  most  livestock  producers  received 
the  protection  of  the  bonds  carried  by  the 
market  agency  through  whom  they  snicl  the 
livestock  However,  during  the  past  30  years, 
an  Increasing  proportion  of  the  livestock 
sold  has  been  sold  direct  t«i  packers,  to  deal- 
ers, or  through  auction  market?  With  the 
amendment  to  the  act  In  1958  and  the  sub- 
sequent posting  of  approximately  1.600  auc- 
tion markets  and  the  registration  of  several 
thousand  country  dealers,  bond  protection 
has  been  extended  to  cover  nearly  al!  sales 
made  by  producers  except  those  made  di- 
rectly to  meatpackers  The  increase  In  direct 
buying  of  livestock  by  packers  takes  away 
from  these  producers  the  protection  pre- 
viously afforded  them  by  the  required  bond- 
ing of  commission  firms  and  dealers  It 
places  them  face  to  face  with  the  risk  of 
ser..  IS  financial  loss  If  the  packer  fails  to 
pay  lor  livestock  purchases. 

The  Department  has  become  Increasingly 
concerned  with  losses  Incurred  by  livestock 
sellers,  producers  ae  well  as  dealers  and  mar- 
ket agencies,  In  connection  with  their  sales 
to  meatpackers  Although  the  Department 
does  not  maintain  a  complete  file  showing 
all  meatpackers  failures,  the  Information  it 
does  have  indicates  that  some  of  the  packers 
that  have  ceased  operation  in  the  last  few 
years  owed  substantial  sums  of  money  for 
livestock  purchased  For  exan.pie  the  fail- 
ure of  a  Pennsylvania  packer  and  a  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  packer  in  1958.  of  two  Califor- 
nia packers  a  New  York  packer,  and  a  Michi- 
gan packer  in  1959.  and  an  Illinois  packer 
in  1960  resulted  In  losses  to  llve8t->ck  sellers 
of  approximately  $l'j  million  In  addition, 
information  received  by  the  Department  in- 
dicates that  an  increasing  :. umber  of  packers 
appear  to  be  operating  under  voluntary 
bankruptcy  arrangements  with  creditors 
Illustrative  of  this  situation  are  five  packers 
two  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  from 
Oregon.  Texas,  and  Massachusetts  which 
have  tied  up  more  than  $800  000  of  llvest/->ck 
sellers  funds  for  periods  extending  to  more 
than  2  years. 


AMENDMFJ>rr    AND    EXTENSION    OP 
SUGAR    ACT    OF    1948 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr,  President  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr,  Young  i.  and  my  colleague, 
the  jumor  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota 
(Mr.  Case!.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS  2047'  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1&48.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr, 
MtJNDT  1  for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr, 
President,  a  companion  bill  to  the  bill 
just  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  Mundt;  was 
introduced  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Benjamin  Rei- 
FEL.  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  South  Dakota  The  bill  makes  pos- 
sible the  production  of  sugarbeets  by 
farmers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  pD- 
duction  of  other  crops  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  to  produce  a  crop  which 
is  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  initiative  taken  by  our 
colleague  in  the  House  who  represents 
the  First  District  of  South  Dakota,  aiid 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate. 


RED  ROCK  RESERVOIR  PROJECT 

Mr  MIIXER,  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  fair  value  for  improvements  located 
on  the  railroad  richts-of-way  owned  by 
bona  fide  le,ssees  or  permittees  in  con- 
nection With  the  construction  of  the 
Red  Rock  Reservoir  on  the  Des  Moines 
River.  The  policy  therein  established 
conforms  to  that  previously  established 
by  Congress  m  connection  with  otlier 
similar  situations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair'  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S  2048'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value 
for  improvements  located  on  the  rail- 
road rights-of-way  owned  by  bona  fide 
lessees  or  permittees,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT        OF       NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SY'STEM— AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  projx>sed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S  174*  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderne.ss  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICE        CONCERNING        CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS   BEFORE   COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   THE    JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr    President,  the 
following    nominations    have    been    re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  beforf  th*» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Ernest  Morgan,  of  Texas,  to  be  US 
attorney,  western  district  of  Texas,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Ru.>sell  B    Wine 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders,  Jr  ,  of  Texa.> 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  northern  di.strict  of 
Texas,  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  B. 
West  III. 

William  W  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Texas, 
tenn  of  4  years,  vice  James  Crawford, 
Jr. 

Woodrow  B  Seals  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  southern  district  of  Texa.-. 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William.  B.  Butler. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  mven  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday.  Jme  14,  1961. 
any  representations  i.r  objections  tliey 
may  wish  to  present  concerning'  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  :t  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


Bv  Mr    KKSnOUPn 

Introducti  n  f  Speaker  Payb-  rn  jis  com- 
mencement spesiker  at  VS'  xxlward  School  for 
B.jy3  and  excerpts  from  address  by  Speaker 

RAVBUaN. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTFE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  Pre.^ident.  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarlts.  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  t:ie  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  public  hearine; 
will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday.  June 
12.  1961,  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  at  which  time  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  following  nominations  will 
appear  and  testify : 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Reynolds,  of  Marviand. 
to  be  First  Assistant  Commi-'^.^ioner  of 
Patents. 

Mr.  Horace  B.  Fay,  Jr  .  of  0^.;u  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Crocker,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Examiner-;n-Chief,  US  Patent 
Office. 

The  subcommittee  coi-.^i.^ts  of  the  sen- 
ior SenaLo:-  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Johnston  1.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  HartI.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  Kf.f\uver',  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsm  '  Mr 
Wiley  1.  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  :Mr.  Cotton  I,  and  myself,  as 
chairman 


I 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  consent. 
addresses,  editorials,  articles  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr    DODD 
Commencement       Day      addres.s      entitled 
"Freedom   to    Choose."   delivered    by    him   at 
tiie  Univer.sity  of  Dallas.   In   Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
June  4.  1961. 


A  SUMMER  RECESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  a  petition  re- 
ceived from  ihe  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Wives  Forum  and  the  Republican 
Congressional  Wives  Forum.  The  letter 
and  the  petition  bear  upon  a  proposal 
that  is  being  rather  widely  discussed  in 
the  Capitol  these  months;  namely,  the 
proposition  of  a  summer  recess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  petition  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washinctok.  DC,  June  5.  1961. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGei, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  McGee:  At  your  request, 
we   arc  submitting  the  enclosed  material. 

We  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  re- 
lease the  letter  upon  receipt;  the  petition  has 
already  been  piiblished. 

We   are   coordinating   this  activity   In   the 
House  and  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 
Demochatic  Congressional  Wives 

F^RVM. 

Repttblican  Congressional  Wives 
Club. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1961 
Wo  respectfully  submit  the  following  pe- 
tition as  an  expression  of  our  desire  to  see 
the  matter  of  summer  recess  discussed  In  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  In  Congress  It- 
self. We  do  not  presume  to  suggest  how  this 
may  best  be  legislated,  but  after  looking  Into 
the  problems  entailed  by  the  session  as  It  now 
stands,  we  are  most  hopeful  that  some  sound 
solution  can  be  reached. 

The  proposed  summer  recess  would  give 
more,  rather  than  less  time  to  legislative  ef- 
fort In  Washington,  since  It  Is  contemplated 
that  Congress  'vould  reconvene  In  the  au- 
tumn for  such  time  as  proves  necessary. 
We  recognize,  c  f  course,  that  this  schedule 
would  be  subject  to  some  change  In  election 
years. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Gale  McGee. 
Democrat  of  Wyoming,  and  Congressman 
RoBEBT  R.  Barey.  Republican  of  New  York, 
we  are  submitting  the  following  petition,  in 
accordance  with  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  petition,  or  their  use  in  committee 
hearings  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
DEMocr.ATic  Congressional  Wives 

Forum. 
REPtTBLiCAN  Congressional  Wives 
Club. 

Mrs     E     Ross    Adair.    Mr?     Gordon    AUott, 

Mr=;  Oeoree  W  Andrews.  Mrs  Robert  T.  Ash- 
more   Mr?    W;iy  \e  N    Asplnall. 

Mrs  Robert  a  Barry.  Mrs  E  L  Bartlett, 
Mrs.  Perkins  Bass,  Mrs.  William  H  Bates. 
Mrs.  James  F.  Battln.  Mrs.  J  Glenn  B«all. 
Mrs.  Page  Belcher.  Mrs  Alphonzo  Bell.  Mrs. 
Charles  E  Bennett.  Mrs  John  B  Bennett. 
Mrs  Wallace  F  Bennett.  Mrs  E  Y  Berry. 
Mrs  Alan  Bibl-?.  Mrs.  John  A  Blatnlk.  Mrs. 
Richard  Boiling.  Mrs  Herbert  C  Bonner, 
Mrs  J  Flovd  Breeding,  Ms  Daniel  B  Brew- 
ster, Mrs  Ove;  ton  Brook.s  Mr^  William  S. 
Broomfleld,  Mr.  Quentln  Burdick.  Mrs  Pres- 
cott  Bush 

Mrs  Howard  Walter  Cannon.  Mrs.  John  A. 
Carroll.  Mrs  Charles  E  Chamberlain.  Mrs. 
Frank  Chelf  M-s  ?'rank  Ch'irf'h  Mrs  J  *pph 
S.  Clark,  Mr«;  Mer*  m  (  .ad.  Mrs  JefTery 
Cohelan,  Mrs  Silvio  O  Conte.  Mrs  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Mrs.  James  C.  Corman,  Mrs. 
William  C  Cramer. 


Mrs  Emlllo  A  Daddarlo.  Mrs.  ClUTord  Da- 
vis. Mrs  James  C  Davis.  Mrs  John  W  E>bv1s. 
Mrs  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr..  Mrs.  John  D. 
Dingell.  Mrs.  Thomas  J  Dodd.  Mrs  Peter  H. 
Doralnlck.  Mrs.  Henry  Dworahak.  Mrs.  Thad- 
detis  J.  Dulskl. 

Mrs  Ed  Edmondson.  Mrs  Clair  Engle.  Mrs. 
Joe  L.  Evlns. 

Mrs.  Ivor  D  Fenton.  Mrs.  Paul  Flndley, 
Mrs  Hiram  L  Fong.  Mrs  Gerald  R  Ford.  Jr  , 
Mrs.  James  B.  Frazler,  Jr  ,  Mrs.  Peter  Fre- 
llnghuysen,  Jr  ,  Mrs.  J.  William  Fulbrlght. 

Mrs  Peter  A.  Garland,  Mrs.  Milton  W 
Glenn.  Mrs.  Charles  E  Goodell,  Mrs  Robert 
P  Grlffln.  Mrs.  Ernest  Gruenlng. 

Mrs.  Harlan  Hagen.  Mrs  Ralph  R  Hard- 
ing. Mrs  Philip  A  Hart.  Mrs.  James  Harvey, 
Mrs.  John  Joseph  Hickey,  Mrs  Chet  Holl&eld. 
Mrs.  Bpessard  Holland,  Mrs  Craig  Hoamer, 
Mrs  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mrs  Richard  Ichord,  Mrs  Harold  T  John- 
son. Mrs  Olln  D  Johnston.  Mrs  B.  Everett 
Jordan 

Mrs  Robert  W  Kastrnmricr,  Mrs  Estes 
Kefauver,  Mrs.  Ha.sUngs  Keith,  Mrs.  Carleton 
J   King.  Mrs.  David  S.  King. 

Mrs  Melvln  R  Laird.  Mrs  Odin  Langen, 
Mrs.  Richard  Lankford.  Mrs  CJlenard  P.  Lips- 
comb, Mrs.  Edward  V  Long.  Mrs.  Oren  L«ng. 
Mrs.  J.  Carlton  Loser. 

Mrs    Eugene  J    McCarthy,   Mrs    Gale  Mc- 
Gee. Mrs    Clifford  G    Mclntire,  Mrs    John  L. 
McMillan,  Mrs    Patrick  V    McNamara. 
Mrs    Clark  MacGregor 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  M  Maclirowlcz,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S  MaiUlard.  Mrs  Michael  J  Manafleld. 
Mrs.  Fred  Marshall.  Mrs  Lee  MeUalf,  Mrs. 
Clem  Miller.  Mrs.  Jack  R  Miller.  Mrs.  WUliam 
E.  Miller.  Mrs  John  S  Monagan.  Mrs  A.  8 
Monroney,  Mrs  Arch  A  Moore,  Jr  .  Mrs  Tom 
V.  Moorehead,  Mrs.  William  S  Moorhead.  Mrs. 
Thomas  E  Morgan.  Mrs  Thomas  G  Morris. 
Mrs  Wayne  Morse,  Mrs  Charles  A  Mosher, 
Mrs.  Prank  E.  Moss.  Mrs.  John  E.  Moss,  Mrs 
Edmund  S    Muskle. 

Mrs.  Ancher  Nelsen,  Mrs.  Walter  Norblad. 
Mrs.  HJalmar  C  Nygaard.  Mrs.  James  G. 
GHara,  Mrs  Arnold  Olsen.  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
OsterUg.  Mrs  Wright  Patman.  Mrs.  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Mrs  Thomas  M  Pelly.  Mrs.  M 
Blaine  Peterson,  Mrs  Richard  H  Poff.  Mrs 
William  Proxmlre 

Mrs  Albert  H.  Qule,  Mrs  William  J  Ran- 
dall. Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Mrs.  John  J 
Rh<xles,  Mr.  R.  Walter  Rlehlman,  Mrs 
Howard  W.  RobUon.  Mrs.  James  Rooeevelt. 
Mrs  Richard  L  Roudebush,  Mrs  John  H. 
Rousselot. 

Mrs.  t^verett  Saltonstall,  Mrs  Gordon 
Scherer,  Mrs  Richard  D  Schwelker.  Mrs. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mrs  William  W  Scranton.  Mrs. 
Armlstead  I  Selden.  Jr  .  Mrs  Harry  R.  Shep- 
pard.  Mrs.  George  E  Shipley,  Mrs.  Don  L 
Short.  Mrs.  Garner  E.  Shrlver,  Mrs  Eugene 
Slier.  Mrs.  John  M.  Slack.  Jr  .  Mrs  George 
Smathers,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Smltii.  Mrs.  Neal 
Smith.  Mrs.  William  L.  Springer,  Mrs  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  Mrs.  Harley  O  Staggers,  Mrs  Tom 
Steed.  Mrs  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Mrs  Frank  A 
Stubblefleld.  Mrs    Stuart  Symington 

Mrs    John  Taber.  Mrs    Rny  A    Taylor    Mrs 
Charles  M.  Teague,  Mrs   Olln  E   Teague.  Mrs 
Vernon  W.  Thompson.  Mrs.  Thor  C.  Tollef- 
aon.  Mrs.  Stanley  R  Tupper. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Mrs.  James  E.  Van 
Zandt.  Mrs.  George  M.  Wallhauser.  Mrs  Phil 
Weaver,  Mrs  Jack  Westland.  Mrs  Jamie  L. 
Whltten.  Mrs  Bob  Wilson,  Mrs.  Jim  Wright. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Yarborough,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 
Younger. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  here  on 
the  Senate  side  we  have  a  recess  resolu- 
tion which  involves  some  33  cosp>onsors. 
as  well  as  myself.  There  have  been  some 
misunderstandings  about  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution.  As  one  of  those  who  had 
a  hand  in  initiating  the  idea.  I  can  say 
that  this  is  not  a  go-home  resolution.  It 
is  a  get-to- work  proposal.    It  is  designed 


to  face  a  simple  tn.th  in  our  legislative 
life  at  the  present  tunc,  namely,  that 
given  world  conditions  as  they  are  and 
the  te!.sio!:s  which  surround  us.  we  in 
this  body  might  jusl,  as  well  face  tiie  fact 
that  we  shall  be  in  session  longer  and 
longer  as  time  passes,  and  p>erhaps  we 
should  be;  and  the:e  is  no  u.se  deluding 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  if  we 
would  only  work  faster  in  the  winter. 
we  would  get  out  b,v  the  end  of  June  or. 
in  any  case,  by  tht  end  of  July. 

This  proposal  suf  gcsts  that  we  should 
continue  as  a  Congress  on  a  year-round 
basis,  and.  as  the  times  and  the  crises 
permit,  recess  from  moment  to  moment. 
We  are  £isking  only  that  the  taking  of 
such  a  recess  be  arranged  to  coincide 
with  the  summer  vacation  schedules  of 
our  children,  from  the  public  schools  and 
the  private  school;..  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  we  are  in  session  until  late 
August  or  Septcmiier,  throughout  the 
period  when  our  children  are  out  of 
school;  and  we  return  home  at  the  time 
when  our  children  have  to  return  to 
school  generally  here  in  Washington, 
If  It  is  possible  tc>  integrate  the  two 
calendars — that  of  the  Congress  and 
that  of  the  school;. — we  would  like  to 
have  that  proposal  receive  some  con- 
sideration. 

However,  the  burden  of  the  proposal  is 
that  the  Congress  stay  in  session. 

I  ask  unanimou;  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Hot-Weather  Revolt."  published 
in  the  Washington  I'ost  of  May  13;  and 
slIso  an  article,  published  today  in  the 
Wa&liington  Post,  sammarizing  a  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  poll  on  the  sum- 
mer vacation  proposition.  I  would  pwint 
out  that  the  Congressional  Quarterly  poll 
was  answered  by  only  55  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  that  they  still 
have  the  distaff  side  of  the  congressional 
household  to  answer  to. 

We  are  told  that,  on  the  Senate  side, 
there  will  be  a  day  of  hearings  on  this 
proposal,  relatively  soon.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leider  has  assured  us 
of  that,  and  also  that  the  Senate  will 
have  a  chance  to  act  on  It.  We  hope  it 
will  receive  full  consideration  by  the 
Congress  before  the  summer  expiies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr  MrGEE.      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  which  this  pro- 
posed legislation  h{is  been  referred,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  prop)osal  before  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  delighted  to  receive 
that  assurance  from  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  editorial  and  the  article 
submitted  by  the  iSenator  from  Wyo- 
ming will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  anci  article  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  13,  1961) 

HOT    WEATHER    HBTOLT 

Bachelor  Sam  Rayb urn's  response  to  the 
revolt  of  congresslonf  1  wives  against  sum- 
mers In  Washington  if  not  likely  to  be  typi- 


cal. "It's  the  fcre.iXfti  r.utii.e!.s«  I'\  e  ever 
heard,"  said  Mr  JSam  of  the  jiropoeal  for  a  re- 
cess durlnp  July,  August,  and  September 
"If  we  come  bncli  in  the  fa;;  we  may  never 
get  away  from  here  We. I,  that  is  possible. 
But  Mr.  Sam,  having  no  wife  or  children, 
may  not  fully  sense  the  pre.ssure  that  can 
build  up  in  other  households  against  sum- 
mer sessions. 

As  we  see  it.  the  question  at  Issue  is  sim- 
ply one  of  serving  the  convenience  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Congressmen.  In  the  absence  of  an 
emergency  demanding  continuous  congres- 
sional sessions,  a  recess  taken  In  July.  Au- 
gust, and  September  would  be  Just  as  com- 
patible with  the  public  Interest  as  a  recess  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. Indeed,  Congress  would  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  catch  up  with  Its  work  If  It 
look  a  vacation  In  the  hot  months  and  sat 
throughout  the  fall  In  nonelectlon  years. 
And  this  would  greatly  ease  the  problem  of 
all  legislators  with  children  In  school. 

Our  s>Tnpathles  are  with  the  housewives. 
They  may  have  some  difficulty  in  making  Mr. 
Sam  understand  that  what  may  seem  to  be 
nonsense  to  a  bachelor  may  actually  be  wis- 
dom to  the  father — or  mother — of  a  family. 
But  that  Is  no  reason  to  give  up  their  cru- 
sade. Meanwhile  others  may  be  able  to  help 
by  pointing  out  that  Congress  now  has  a 
full-time  Job  which  demands  its  presence  in 
Washington  tlirougliout  the  year — except  for 
a  reasonable  vacation  period  and  time 
enough  to  refresh  contacts  with  constitu- 
ents. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  8.   1961] 

Summer    Vacation    fob    Congressmen     Re- 
jected IN  Poll  bt  a   Cool  Majorh-t 

Why  cant  Congressmen  have  summer  va- 
cation Just  like  everybody  else? 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
especially  the  younger  ones  with  children, 
have  submitted  proixjsals  that  Congress  take 
a  summer  recess  Instead  of  adjourning  when 
their  year's  work  is  through,  which  usually 
drags  them  through  the  long,  hot  Wash- 
ington summer. 

Congressional  Quarterly  polled  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  subject  and  the 
majority  say  they  want  things  to  remain  as 
they  are. 

Of  the  294  Members  who  answered  the 
poll,  175  favored  this  answer:  "I  think  the 
present  custom  of  adjourning  when  con- 
gressional work  is  finished  Is  satisfactory." 

A  total  of  109  Members  checked  this  reply: 
"I  would  prefer  a  summer  recess" 

Ten  Members  made  alternative  sugges- 
tions. 

The  Congreeslonal  Reorganltatlon  Act  of 
1946  sets  "not  later  than"  July  31  as  the 
adjournment  date.  But  the  "national 
emergency"  called  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war  In  1950,  and  still  in  efTect,  permits 
Congress  to  ignore  this  date.  The  average 
date  of  adjournment  in  the  last  10  years 
has  been  Aug.  30 

To  the  summer  recess  suggestion,  Speaker 
Sam  Ratburn,  Democrat.  Texas,  replied  at 
a  May  9  press  conference:  "This  is  the 
greatest  nonsense  I  ever  heard  of.  If  we 
recess  and  come  back  In  the  fall  we  may 
t>e  here  forever." 

Many  Members  favoring  the  present  sys- 
tem commented  on  the  ballots  that  Con- 
gress could  easily  adjourn  by  midsummer 
If  It  planned  Its  work  efficiently  and  was 
more  diligent  about  getting  It  done. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  made 
on  the  poll: 

"I  quit  on  August  1  each  year  anyway" — 
Representative  Noah  M.  Mason,  Republican, 
Illinois. 

"Congress"  work  is  like  women's  work — 
It  is  never  done" — Representative  J.  Ernest 
Whabton,  Republican,  New  York. 

One  Member  who  did  not  sign  his  name 
said :    "Great    guns.      Who    wouldn't    prefer 


a  nic*  .-un"i.mcr  recesb''  But  who  in  the  world 
pets  elected  to  Con^Tess  with  the  ide«  It  is 
an  Institution  which  can  meet  and  ad.'oum 
simply  to  suit  a  Congres-smaj.  s  ple.isur^  ar^d 
preference''" 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH   SOCIETY 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  submit, 
for  prmting  m  the  Record,  a  letter  in 
connection  with  a  question  of  widespread 
national  interest  at  the  present  time: 
namely,  the  John  Birch  Society  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

How's  That  Again? 

Sir:  I  recently  came  upon  the  Cu.ngres- 
sioNAL  Record,  which  I  understand  is  an 
official  Government  publication.  In  that 
publication  was  a  vicious  article  attacking 
the  John  Birch  Society.  When  a  magazine 
can  attack  a  patriotic  organization  like  the 
John  Birch  Society  that  Is  carrying  freedom 
of  the  press  too  fju".  I  think  the  C<.>ngres- 
sioNAL  Record  should  be  investigated  and  if 
It  Is  found  to  be  un-American  It  should  be 
suppressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  article,  by  Robert  S.  Allen 
and  Paul  Scott,  describing  how  member- 
ship in  the  John  Birch  Society  cost  a 
lobbyist  a  $35,000  a  year  job.  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  bit  of  literary  endeavor 
by  Richard  Armour,  reprinted  from  the 
Nation,  and  entitled  "The  Ivan  Blrclikov 
Society."  as  it  looks  from  the  other  side 
of  Uie  Iron  Curtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Membership  in  BmcH  Society  Costs 
Lobbyist  $.35,000  Job 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — Membership  in  the  John 
Birch  Society  Is  apparently  a  big  handicap  in 
landing  a  job  as  a  high -salaried  Washington 
lobbyist. 

That  wfus  the  sad  experience  of  an  aspirant 
for  a  $35.000-a-year-plus  prize. 

Robert  Welch  proudly  told  a  nationwide 
TV  audience  that  the  controversial  organiza- 
tion he  heads  Is  booming  In  membership 
and  funds.  But  that  proved  no  help  to  his 
ardent  follower  in  getting  the  Juicy  lobbying 
job. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  until,  at 
the  last  moment.  It  was  discovered  he  be- 
longed to  the  Birch  Society.  Whereupon  he 
was  dropped  like  a  hot  potato,  even  though 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  announce 
his  selection  at  an  elaborate  dinner  for  more 
than  500,  Including  prominent  Members  of 
Congress. 

Details  of  this  extraordinary  affair  tliat 
has  backstage  Washington  buzzing  arc: 

The  American  Retail  Federation,  repre- 
senting large  department  and  otiier  stores 
throughout  the  country,  has  long  l>een  active 
on  the  Washington  scene,  particularly  con- 
cerning legislation,  such  as  the  wage-hour 
bill  which  it  opposed.  For  12  years  its  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  was  Rowland 
Jones.  Jr.,  one-time  South  Dakota  drvigglst. 

wnrra  house  visitor 

A  Republican  with  Influent i.d  southern 
ties,  Jones  rated  high  during  the  El.«:enhower 
administration.  He  was  welcome  at  the 
White  House,  and  during  the  1960  election  he 
headed  a  delegation  that  assured  President 
Eisenhower  all  was  well  with  the  national 
economy. 
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But  after  President,  Kennedy  took  ofBce 
and  Congresa  enacted  his  wage-hour  bill,  the 
Retail  Federation's  board  of  directors,  de- 
cided tbe  time  had  come  to  change  theu" 
"Wiishington   representation  " 

Jones  was  Informed  he  would  be  sidelined 
That  is.  he  would  be  moved   '.nU>  the  back- 
ground and  somecjne  else  would  replace  him 
as  r.he  federation's  spokesman   i  lobbyist* 

The  directors  named  .i  special  c<r)mmittee 
headed  by  a  Detroit  mercnair.  to  recommend 
this  successor  After  weighing  a  number  of 
possibilities,  a  dynamic  jfflcial  of  a  raanu- 
lacturers'  association  m  an  eastern  border 
State  was  proposed 

following  an  appearance  before  the  full 
board,  he  w.hs  unanimously  approved  and 
preparations  were  made  to  announce  his  ap- 
pointment ao  the  federation's  new  vice  pres- 
ident and  executive  officer.  For  that  purpose 
it  was  decided  to  give  a  big  dinner,  which 
would  als<^^^>  serve  as  a  farewell  to  Jones,    '' 

H<.>me  800  invitations  were  sent  out.  Includ- 
ing every  Member  of  Congress 

But  several  days  before  thi.s  lavish  party. 
which  co.st  around  815,000.  the  board  was  told 
th.ic  its  choice  not  only  wa^s  a  member  of  the 
Birch  Society,  but  one  of  its  high  ofBcials, 

CONTINUES    ALLIOIANCE 

Summoned  before  a  hurriedly  called  meet- 
ing, he  readily  admitted  this.  More  than 
that  he  declared  he  ardently  believed  in  the 
society's  principles  and  objectives  and  hrmly 
intended  to  continue  preaching  and  work- 
ing for  them  " 

His  candor  was  appreciated,  but  his  views 
w*re  not  He  was  told  the  federation  could 
not  afford  to  have  him  as  its  Wa.shington 
representative 

That  ended  that,  but  not  the  dinner.  It 
went  off  on  schedule,  although  few  of  the 
Urge  throng  were  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
p>ened,  Jones  was  lauded  ai^d  sent  Into 
Umbo,  and  nothing  was  said  about  his  suc- 
cessor That  Just  wasn't  mentioned,  al- 
though there  was  much  conjecture  among 
the  guests 

Later,  Charles  Boyd,  Detroit,  was  quietly 
designated  as  acting  executive  officer. 


Indeed,   he  if   said   to  be   thinking  of   doing 
away  with  Mrs    Khrushchev 

And   marrying   into  the   Kennedy  family 

There   are   those   in    Russia   who  deplore    tlie 
irrespKjnslbk   statements 

And  questionable  rnethxls    >f  the  Ivan  Birch- 
kov  S<x;lety. 

But,  after  all.  it  is  anti-capltallst, 

— Richard  Armour 


(Prom  the  Nation.  Apr,  29,  1961 1 
Thf   Iv.'tN   BiRCHKOv  SocreTT 

In  Russia  today  one  of  the  most  exciting 
developments,  we  are  told. 

Is  the  Ivan  Birchkov  Society 

It  is  dedicated  to  rooting  out  by  whatever 
route. 

As  Its  founder  states  in  the  Red  Book,  the 
Bible  (figuratively)  of  the  organlza- 
Mon: 

■  CapiUilists  In  our  midst,  who  subverslvely 

Have  Infiltrated  our  government  and  our 
schtkols 

.^nd  may  even  be  fotmd  on  the  staffs  of  our 
Institutes  of  higher  atheism," 

It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  founder. 

Privately  expressed  to  a  mere  handful  of  a 
hundred   thousand  personal  friends. 

That  Lenin  was  a  card-carrying  capitalist 

.^nd  Stalin,  the  weakling  was  a  tool  of 
R(>:>8evelt    Stettmius.   and  Stassen. 

As  for  Khrushchev  he  was  so  dazzled  at 
Camp  David- 

By  Eisenhower's  personality 

That  ever  since  then  he  has  been  giving 
away  secrets  of  the  Rti.-sian  space  pro- 
gram 

Through  c<xled  messages  sent  to  America  via 
Mikoyan  and  Gromyko. 

And  these,  without  doubt,  are  responsible  for 
the  current  lag 

In  the  Soviet  missile  program. 

Khrushchev,  in  fact,  has  become  so  danger- 
ous to  the  State 

■That  he  is  even  now. 

Behind  drawn   blinds  in  the  Kremlin, 

Perfecting  his  putting,  against  the  day  of 
the  Capitalist  Revolution. 


REPORT 


PRESIDENT      KENNEDYS 

TO  t:te  nation 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mi'  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editoiial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today  and  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Li;3pmann,  Both  of  them 
bear  up  on  the  widely  applauded  recep- 
tion accorded  President  Kennedy's  re- 
port to  the  Nation  on  hi.s  trip  to  Europe. 
The  editorial  is  the  lead  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post,  and  in  it  the  im- 
pact of  Mr  Kennedy's  soberin?  remarks 
is  measured  in  very  careful  tones.  In 
the  article.  Walter  Lippmann  evaluates 
in  similar  sober  tones  the  meaning  of 
President  Kennedys  report  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  si^'nificance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's brilliant  performance  in  this  con- 
nection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wa.shuigtun  Post.  June  8.  1»611 
WosK  To  Do 
Mr  Kennedy  was  at  his  best  In  his  report 
to  the  people  Tuesday  night  It  was  a 
splendid  account  of  his  conversations  In 
Europe — stark  without  being  pe.ssimlstlc  and 
reassuring  without  being  naive.  The  Fhresl- 
dents  Informality  and  the  lack  of  staging 
enhanced  his  earnestness.  He  was  wise  to 
speak  candidly  of  the  sobering  circumstances 
of  his  talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  thereby 
allaying  any  false  suspicions.  And  he  capi- 
talized astutely  on  the  .«omber  .setting  to 
make  an  urgent  appeal  on  behalf  of  foreign 
aid. 

Some  persons  have  commented  that  the 
trip  was  a  step  in  the  education  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. No  doubt  It  was.  The  President 
scarcely  needed  education  In  the  basic  issues 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  but  the  experience  of 
personal  confrontation  was  highly  desirable. 
More  important,  however,  was  the  necessity 
for  a  new  sounding  as  the  basis  for  national 
policy.  Not  until  a  new  effort  was  made 
could  the  Kennedy  administration  be  sure 
that  the  Soviet  position  was  as  obdurate  as 
it  seemed. 

It  Is  indeed  a  grim  proposition  that  was 
laid  out  to  the  President — war  by  every 
other  means  except  direct  military  conflict. 
Even  the  one  area  of  general  agreement — a 
settlement  In  Laos — seems  In  serious  doubt. 
possibly  because  of  Chinese  and  Viet  Mlnh 
back-pressure  on  Mr.  Khrushchev.  But  the 
apparent  mutual  wish  to  open  channels  of 
communication,  to  define  positions  and  to 
illustrate  the  dangers  of  overstepping  had  a 
certain  value.  It  Is  as  If  some  of  the  elec- 
tricity had  been  discharged  from  the  storm: 
the  elements  are  still  perilous  but  the  chance 
of  accidental  fire  has  been  reduced. 

One  may  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  not  delude  himself  about  the 
extent  of  the  unity  that  exists  In  the  West. 
His  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  President  De 
Gaulle  waa  necessary  and  proper;  and  If  the 
frank  discussion  of  differences  has  brought 
greater  understanding  and  agreement  on 
larger  purposes,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
gain  But  there  would  be  no  point  In  hiding 
the  fact   that  there  have   been  basic   differ- 


ences among  the  allies  on  Laos  and  on  Asian 
policy  generally.  It  would  be  surprising  If 
there  were  not  similar  differences  In  the  ap- 
proach to  other  problems. 

The  counterpart,  of  course.  Is  that  differ- 
ences among  free  nations  can  create  greater 
ultimate  strength-  with  the  recognition  of 
common  dangers  and  leadership  In  develop- 
ing the  means  of  attaining  common  objec- 
tives. As  Mr.  Kennedy  noted,  the  exchanges 
In  Vienna  demonstrated  "how  much  work 
we  in  the  free  world  have  to  do."  Mr 
Khrushchev's  challenge  must  be  accepted 
because  there  Is  no  other  course  consistent 
with  freedom:  and  the  great  need  is  to 
shoulder  the  challenge  realistically  and  con- 
fidently without  discouragement 

Adequate  and  effectively  administered 
economic  aid  Is  one  of  this  country's  and  the 
free  world's  most  usefvil  tools.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's plea  was  the  more  persuasive  because 
he  recognized  that  not  all  troubles  are  Com- 
munist-created; that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  will  of  developing  nations  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  Economic  help  Is 
not  a  guarantee  of  free  institutions,  but  It 
Is  indispensable  to  the  flourishing  of  free 
institutions  In  such  countries 

The  other  necessity.  In  the  often  difficult 
choices  before  the  United  SUtes.  Is  the  rec- 
ognition that  In  a  revolutionary  world  the 
democratically  Inclined  leftish  forces  are 
often  far  better  bets  than  the  safe  but 
suxlgy  groups  who  tell  us  what  we  want  to 
hear 


IFrom   the   Washington   Pi>8i,   June   8     19611 

Till   PXBSIOEKT  5    RePOKT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  talking  to  the  Nation  the  President 
tried  to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  which  was 
not  so  much  to  tell  a  story  or  to  give  an  ac- 
counting of  facts  but  U>  convey  a  mood  He 
was  sobered,  he  said,  by  the  somber  ex- 
perience of  being  made  to  realize  directly  the 
dimensions  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
the  world. 

Both  of  us."  he  said,  were  in  Vienna 
■  because  we  realized  that  each  nation  has 
the  power  to  Inflict  enormous  damage  upon 
the  other,  that  such  a  war  could  and  should 
be  avoided.  If  at  all  possible,  since  it  would 
settle  no  dispute  and  prove  no  doctrine,  and 
that  care  should  thus  be  taken  to  prevent 
our  conflicting  Interests  from  so  directly  con- 
fronting each  other  that  war  necessarily  en- 
sued." 

There  the  President  spoke  the  quintes- 
sential truth  which  rests  on  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  two  men  at  Vienna  could 
■dictate  a  settlement"  or  "convert  the  other 
to  a  cause"  or  could  "concede"  his  "basic  In- 
terests." 

The  President  saw  clearly  that  the  crucial 
Issue,  the  Issue  to  which  all  others  are  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate.  Is  not  Laos,  not  nu- 
clear testing  and  disarmament,  not  the 
troika  principle,  but  Germany  and  Berlin 
That  is  the  focal  point  of  the  danger  of  an 
Irreparable  war,  and  the  working  out  of  a 
tolerable  and  honorable  accommodation  Ls 
the  supreme  business  of  statesmanship  This 
business  Is  difficult  and  dangerous  and  It 
wUl  require  moral  and  Intellectual  political 
courage  and  great  perseverence  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  business  is  Impossible. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of 
diplomatic  conversations,  which  wUl  take  a 
long  time,  and  will  engage  Washington  and 
Moscow.   London.   Paris,    and   Bonn 

It  Is,  I  believe,  clear  enough  from  the 
Presidents  broadcast  that  there  was  no  ulti- 
matum from  Mr,  Khrushchev  on  the  time 
and  the  character  of  a  Berlin  settlement, 
and  that  there  was  no  counterultlmatum 
from  Mr  Kennedy  to  the  effect  that  the 
status  and  future  of  Berlin  are  unmention- 
able subjects  of  discussion. 


In  fact  Ber:;n  is  going  to  be  dL-K-ussed  be- 
cause it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  dem- 
ocratic peoples  of  the  We*^tern  World 
would  fl^ht  a  suicidal  war  for  the  right  to 
refuse  to  talk  atxjut  Berlin  "Mr  Kiiru- 
shchev.  "  said  the  President,  "presenied  his 
views  In  detail.  And  his  presentation  wUl 
be    the   subject   of    fur  Jier   communications. 

What  is  not  going  to  be  di.scussed  as  a 
negotiable  subject  is  .he  right  of  the  two 
and  a  half  million  people  of  West  Berlin  "to 
choose  their  own  future"  to  be  protected 
In  their  own  self-government  and  In  their 
physical  access,  and  In  their  cultural  and 
spiritual  contact,  with  the  non-Communist 
world.  What  can  be  discussed,  and  Indeed 
what  should  be  discusjied.  Is  whether  better 
guarantees  of  these  fundamental  rights  can 
be  negotiated. 

They  are  many  who  are  convinced  that 
nothing  better  can  be  negotiated  and  that 
any  negotiation,  any  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate, will  be  regarded  as  the  abandonment 
of  Berlin,  There  are  others,  of  whom  I  am 
one.  who  think  that  the  existing  guarantees 
of  Berlin  are  fragile  and  precarious.  Por  the 
guarantees  depend  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  threaten  a  world  war 
If  West  Berlin   is   interfered   with. 

That  this  Is  a  precarious  guarantee  Is 
shown  by  two  facts  C>ne  is  that  the  Berlln- 
ers  and  the  West  Germans  come  to  us  about 
three  times  a  year  asking  us  to  declare  once 
again  our  willingness  to  fight  for  Berlin. 
This  repeated  demand  for  renewed  declara- 
tions reveals  thiir  own  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  an  arrangement  is  durable  for  a  long 
period.  The  second  reason  why  the  guaran- 
tees are  unsatisfactory  is  that  the  situation 
In  Berlin  provides  th»  Soviet  Union  with  a 
gadget  by  which  It  can  divert  attention  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world  simply  by  clos- 
ing a  bridge  or  losing  some  papers. 

Any  negotiation  w  th  the  Soviet  Union 
is  dilBcult  and  tedious.  But  there  was 
bound  to  be  negotiation,  or  strictly  speak* 
Ing  conversation,  about  the  guarantees  for 
Berlin.  My  view  is  that  instead  of  acting 
■B  If  any  negotiation  is  a  concession,  we 
should  persuade  Bonn  and  Paris  to  Join  us 
In  demanding  a  new,  precise,  and  more  du- 
rable gnaraniee  for  Berlin — a  guarantee  that 
will  allay  the  present  condition  of  chronic 
crisis. 

My  one  criticism  of  the  Presidents  report 
Ls  that  In  the  light  of  the  grim  dimensions 
of  the  worldwide  Communist  challenge  his 
concluding  plea  that  Congress  should  pass 
his  foreign  aid  bill  was  something  of  an 
»»nticllmax.  He  should  not  have  told  the 
people  that  foreign  aid.  as  we  now  have  It. 
is  "a  burden  '"  He  s  lould  have  told  them 
that  it  Is  a  rather  m  »ager  first  Installment 
of  what  this  country  '».ill  have  to  do  in  Latin 
America.  In  Asia,  and  n  Africa,  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  expansion  of  communism.  He 
should  have  evimmor  ed  the  Nation  to  ex- 
pand Its  resources  ar  d  devote  them  to  the 
ideals   and   objecive*    we   profess. 


THE   .'AMERICAN  THEATER 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sident.  every- 
body loves  the  theater,  and  the  question 
is.  Will  everybody  do  something  about 
it?  The  theater  to  which  I  refer  is 
heavily  coi.centraU'i  m  my  home  city  of 
New  Yoik.  and  yet  t  is  really  a  national 
facility  and  a  natural  cultural  expres- 
sion, because  practically  everybody  In 
the  United  States  who  comes  to  New 
York  makes  as  one  of  his  principal  en- 
tertainments a  vu.it  to  some  of  our 
shows. 

The  theater  is  In  a  grave  economic 
crisis,  so  much  so  that  the  Dramatists 
Guild  the  other  day — on  May  24.  to  be 


exact — came  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
cut  the  writers'  royalties.  The  Ou;ld  is 
composed  of  some  of  Uie  most  co.«>tly 
wTitlng  talert  in  the  world  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  help  the  theater. 

Congress  will  have  an  opportuiir.y  to 
do,  something  about  U:ie  problem,  be- 
cause an  effcMt  is  being  made  to  «lim- 
inate  the  10  percent  tax  on  th<^ater 
admissions.  Also.  I.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  Humphrey  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [.Mr.  Clark  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  PexlI. 
and  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  interest  our  coun- 
try, in  one  way  or  another,  in  backing 
our  cultural  expressions  like  the  thea- 
ter, in  terms  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
elTorts  of  the  Canadian  and  British  Arts 
Councils.  I  very  much  hope  we  shall 
have  hearings  on  all  of  Uiose  mea.suies. 

So  it  is  extremely  important,  as  we 
can  and  sliould  do  something  about  it, 
that  we  understand  the  crisis.  Por  that 
purpose  I  ask  unanimoii.';  cnn.'=ent  that  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  New  "!i"oi  k  Tunes, 
seven  similar  ones  having  already  been 
published,  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai  tides 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New   York  Times,  June  5,   19611 

Theater  Views  Its  Cusis  a  Yt^R  Am:R  the 

Blackout 

(By  Arthur  Gelb) 

PRODUCERS 

In  the  year  and  3  days  since  an  Actors 
Equity  dispute  blacked  out  Broadway,  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  economic  plight  of  the 
theater,  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
for  salvation  but  nothing  much  has  been 
saved^not  even  face. 

Although  the  Dramatists  Guild  recently 
offered  to  make  some  concessions  on  mini- 
mum royalties  In  Us  new  contrac" .  the 
hoped-for  tax  relief  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. Production  and  labor  cost?  have 
continued  to  climb,  and  Broadway  Is  leellng 
from  the  most  disastrous  season — both 
financially  and  artistically— it  has  ever 
known. 

Of  the  46  shows  this  season — s  rec- 
ord low — only  6  to  8  are  exfjected  to  re- 
turn their  Investment  This  means  that 
at  lea*t  83  percent  will  be  failures.  An  esti- 
mated total  of  1.4 .500 .000  of  investors" 
money  will  be  lost 

By  comparison,  of  the  636  Broadway  shows 
produced  in  the  12  seasons  preceding  the 
current  one,  74  percent  were  financial 
failures. 

There  Is  off-Broadway,  of  course.  Its  costs 
are  lower.  Its  audiences  much  smaller.  It 
produces  new  writers  and  revives  masters. 
Introduces  young  performers  and  tJikes  a 
chaiice  on  novel  Ideas.  However,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  supplement  to  Broadway  and  not 
a  replacement. 

is  Broadway  Itself  doomed?  After  all  these 
years  of  ups  and  downs,  are  we  really  in 
danger  of  losing  It — scalper  theater  party, 
rude  box-office  attendant,  glittering  o])enlng 
night,  radiant-heated  sidewalks.  "M:-  Fair 
Lady."  and  all? 

Robert  Whitehead,  president  of  the  League 
of  New  York  TTieaters.  led  a  delegation  of 
producers  to  City  Hall  last  month  to  demand 
immediate  revocation  of  the  city  adir.lsslon 
tax  on  the  ground  that  any  additional 
financial  burden  would  "bring  about  tbe 
extinction  of  the  living  theater  as  w«  h.^ve 
known  !t,  perhap*  as  e.-^rly  as  nfxt  s'-ayon  " 


Da\Ui  Merrvck,  who  was  Broadway's  most 
jmiilttc  producer  this  season  (four  muslcsus. 
two  plays  .  echoed  Mr.  "Whltehe*Ml'i  sent;- 
n\ent  unt::  ras  most  recent  producUot  C.vr- 
nlval     becauae  a  smash  box  oflVcc  bit. 

He  sees  a  rnuiif.ta-rice 

He  said  the  other  day;  'T  think  Broadway 
i.s  entering  a  renaissance  We  are  en  the 
\ergr  of  a  boom  The  theater  is  like  vintage 
wine  It  has  it.-:  good  years  and  Its  bad 
years  and  there  is  no  explanation  why. 
FYom  the  advance  smell  of  things.  I  predict 
that  next  season  will  be  a  healthy  theater 
year." 

So  the  answer,  as  It  often  is  on  the  Rialto, 
Is  absolutely  yes — definitely  no. 

These  divergent  views  illustrate  graphi- 
cally why  it  Is  dlfBcult  to  ferret  out  the  truth 
about  Broadway's  economic  condition.  The 
highly  comi>eut:ve,  manic-depressive  anar- 
chistic nature  of  the  bui-.ness  ha.-;  made  pro- 
ducers reluctant  to  p.>  :  fln.uiclal  data 

Enough  samplings  h^ive  been  made  avail- 
able by  indlvidu;.;  producers  howeser  to 
attempt  a  diagnosis  of  Br-Xidway'b  malaise. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  The  theater  has  al- 
ways been  founded  on  economic  lunacy  It 
flouts  every  law  of  good  sense. 

Perhaps  the  best  Illustration  of  this  is 
that  a  humdrum  play  like  'The  World  of 
Suzle  Wong""  can  make  a  net  profit  of  close 
to  MOO.OOO  while  a  Pulitzer  Prlae  and  Critics 
Award  play  like  "All  the  Way  Home""  can't 
make  a  nickel. 

Another  example  Is  that  a  sleeper  like 
■  Oklahoma,"  after  raising  Its  »80.000  pro- 
duction budget  in  1943  with  enormous  diffi- 
culty, has  since  distributed  $35  for  every  fl 
Invested.  ("Life  With  Father"  probably 
holds  the  record  for  profit  distribution — $66 
for  every  $1  invested.) 

The  record  of  "Oklahoma" 

Tliere  l.«;.  however,  no  question  that  Broad- 
way is  In  the  midst  of  nonlunatlc  financial 
difficulties,  which  have  worsened  in  the  year 
since  the  Actors  Equity  dispute  sh\it  all  the 
Broadway  theaters  for  10  days 

Television  and  the  mo\nes.  especially 
adtilt  foreign  films,  have  hurt.  The  off- 
Broadway  boom  has  siphoned  off  a  good 
percentage   of    the   young    theater   audience. 

Production  and  operating  costs  have  risen 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rise  in  ticket  prices. 
The  exact  ratio  is  not  knt  wn  but  many 
producers  and  general  managers  have  been 
able  to  prove  that  costs  on  their  producUons 
have  risen  four  to  five  tlnies  since  World 
War  II.  while  ticket  prices  have  only  a  little 
more  than  doubled. 

Producers  who  have  studied  the  whole 
picture  maintain  that  the  main  threat  to 
Broadway  Is  rising  costs  wltliln  the  Industry 
and  Inefficient  and  S'^^metimes  unethical  prac- 
tices in  the  rank.'  of  the  prodticers  them- 
selves. 

Inside  costs  cited 

They  report  sloppy  management  cut- 
throat competition  for  new  properties  kick- 
backs, lack  of  artistic  imagination  in  pro- 
ducing a  sh^'w  with  inexpensive,  scenery  and 
costumes,  'featl.erboddlng'  by  stagehands 
and  musicians  and  lack  at  a  sironp  united 
lobby  to  fight  against  Uie  city  s  6  percent 
admission  tax  and  the  Federal  Government's 
10  percent  tax. 

Despite  these  liabilities  for  Investors  the 
fact  IS  that  Broadway  can  still  be  a  preuy 
good  p'.ace  f.>r  a  business  gamble — espe- 
claiiy  m  the  case  of  musicals — if  the  Investor 
beu  his  money  consistently  on  a  clever,  ex- 
perienced and  lucky  producer. 

Howard  S,  Cullman,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  A-ithorUy  and  presi- 
dent ^f  Cullman  Broe  ,  an  Investment  con- 
cern, has  earned.  In  partnership  with  his 
wife,  about  $2  million  In  profit  on  300  pro- 
ductions since  1938. 
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Arthur  Cantor,  who  was  a  coproducer  of 
"The  10th  Man"  and  "All  the  Way  Home," 
has  inveeted  In  41  shows  since  the  1957  sea- 
son, of  which  25  have  been  hits.  He  esti- 
mates that  when  the  final  accounting  Is  In. 
he  will  have  a  50  percent  profit  on  his  in- 
vestment of  •103,000. 

3<3me  of  the  better  returns  have  come  from 
David  Merrick  productions  and  presentations 
by  Robert  E.   Qrlfflth   and   Harold   S    Prince 

Mr  Griffith  and  Mr  Prince,  who  produced 
"The  Pajama  Game"  with  Frederick  Brisson, 
so  far  have  paid  their  investors  342  5  percent 
profit  on  this  musical  On  Damn  Yankee" 
they  have  paid  200  percent.  "New  Girl  In 
Town,"  24  08  percent;  on  "West  Side  Story." 
140  i>ercent;  on     Florello."  50  percent. 

Where   the  money  goes 

To  understand  the  economic  structure  of 
a  production,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  the 
grosses  and  profits  are  distributed.  Pro- 
ducers point  out  that  in  any  other  business 
the  cost  of  operation  is  deducted  from  gross 
sales  to  determine  the  iiet  profit.  But  in  a 
theatrical  venture  there  are  as  many  as  five 
persons  to  whom  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
is  distributed  before  any  profit  can  be 
reckoned 

The  theater  owner  usually  gets  30  per- 
cent as  his  rental  tip  to  a  certain  negotiated 
gross  and   usually  25  percent  above  it. 

An  established  author  and  star  usually 
receive  10  percent  each. 

The  director  usually  gets  3  percent  and 
the  producer  often  se's  1  percent. 

When  the  percentages  for  a  specific  pro- 
duction have  been  fixed  the  accountant  and 
the  general  manager  work  out  for  the  pro- 
ducer what  IS  called  a  break-even  point — the 
amount  needed  to  operate  the  production 
without  profit  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Take  a  hypothetical  play  capitalized  at  the 
prevailing  price  of  $150,000.  It  needs  to  take 
In  »25.(X)0  a  week  to  break  even. 

Assuming  it  succeeds  in  selling  $25,000 
worth  of  tickets,  the  theater  owner  takes  30 
percent  of  the  gross  up  to  $20,000  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  $5,000,  totaling  $7,250; 
the  star  and  author  take  $2,500  each:  the 
director,  $750  and  the  producer  $2,50  This 
comes  to  $13  500,  but  $11  750  m  fixed  operat- 
ing expenses  i  expenses  that  do  not  fluctuate 
with  the  gr':>ss.  such  as  salaries  advertising, 
and  the  producer  s  oftice  exix-nse  of  $300  a 
week)  bring  the  total  to  $25,000. 

If  the  hypothetical  play  Is  a  sellout,  the 
capacity  gross  in  its  theater  is  $42,000  a  week 
This  IS  likely  to  be  distributed  .is  follows: 
The  theater  owner's  share  is  $11,500;  the  star 
gets  $4,200:  the  author  $4,200:  the  director, 
$1,280.  and  the  producer  $420  The  total 
percentages  thus  distributed  come  to  $21.- 
580.  This  figure  added  to  the  fixed  costs  of 
$11  750,  equals  $33  330.  When  this  total  is 
deducted  from  the  $42,000  gross  the  balance 
is  the  net  profit  of  $8  670. 

Pay"!  off  in  18  weeka 
This  profit  goes  to  pay  back  the  investors. 
If  the  play  draws  capacity  audiences  it  will 
pay  off  us  $150,000  investment  in  18  weeks. 
If  it  continues  a^  capacity  after  paying  off — 
and  only  then— the  producer  begins  to  col- 
lect big  money  The  $B.670  profit  is  now 
split  by  the  investors  and  the  producer 

Thus  under  ideal,  hit-play  circumstances. 
the  pr^xiucer  eventually  can  earn  $4,335  a 
week  plus  $420,  or  $4  755,  In  today's  theater, 
however,  he  is  often  obliged  to  share  his 
profits  with  a  writer,  star,  or  director  who 
will  not  work  for  Just  a  salary  and  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  Some  producers.  In  fact, 
give  up  half  or  even  more  of  their  profits  in 
this  manner 

This  is  not  to  say  producers  do  not  become 
rich  men  if  they  have  a  smash  hit  and  take 
tidv:intage  of  capital  gains  tax  rates 

Herman  Levin,  for  example,  sold  23  5  per- 
cent of  his  30  percent  pnxlucer's  interest  in 
"My  Pair  Lady"  for  $450  000      He  paid  a  25 


percent  capital  gains  tax  of  $112,500    leaving 
him  a  total  of  $337,500 

But  the  sort  of  profit  Mr  Levin  has  drawn 
from  his  musical  is  rarely  to  be  made  with 
a  straight  play  anymore.  The  producers  be- 
lieve Broadway  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
musical  theater  Musicals  run  longer  even 
if  they  receive  lukewarm  reviews 

Mr  Griffith  and  Mr  Prince,  who  have  done 
extremely  well  In  the  musical  field,  are  leery 
of  doing' straight  plays  Their  play  "A  Call 
on  Kuprin  '  was  capitalized  at  $150,000  but 
by  the  time  it  reached  Broadway  last  month 
the  cost  was  $175,000.  The  play  closed  Sat- 
urday. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  big-scale  play  that  has 
become  virtually  prohibitive  to  do  on  Broad- 
way anymore."  Mr  Griffith  said.  "Ticket 
prices  for  such  a  play  must  be  lower  than 
musical  prices,  even  when  the  production 
cost  (In  this  case  there  were  eight  sets)  Is 
almost  the  same  as  for  a  musical." 

The  league  believes  most  of  the  problems 
can  be  solved  by  eliminating  the  city  and 
Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Cantor,  for  example,  described  how  the 
elimination  of  the  taxes  plus  the  already 
waived  percentages  could  put  "All  the  Way 
Home"  in  the  black. 

The  play  was  capitalized  at  $150,000  but 
was  brought  to  New  York  for  only  $106,000, 
leaving  a  capital  balance  of  $44,000,  Statis- 
tics available  for  the  first  22  weeks  of  the 
play's  run  show  that  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  totaled  $427,900.  With  admission 
taxes  deducted,  the  total  Income  was 
$380,775.  The  expenditures  for  the  period 
totaled  $405,450.  leaving  an  operating  loss  of 
$24,675. 

Taxes  were  $47,125 

Mr.  Cantor  stressed  that  the  taxes  during 
this  period  amounted  to  $47,125,  enough  to 
have  offset  the  operating  loss  and  pay  back 
a  part  of  the  production  cost 

Most  producers  also  grudgingly  concede 
that  a  thorough  house  cleaning  on  their 
part  would  help  revive  the  theater  Some 
of  them  are  attempting  a  cleanup. 

The  experts  m  this  field  appear  to  be  Mr 
Griffith  and  Mr  Prince,  both  former  stage 
managers. 

In  an  era  when  most  musicals  are  pro- 
duced at  $300,000  to  $500,000.  they  have 
never  spent  more  than  $260,000. 

Show  designed  early 
"We  try  to  have  the  show  designed  early 
enough  so  that  we  can  give  the  costume 
and  scene  building  companies  6  months  for 
the  jobs,"  Mr.  Griffith  said.  'In  this  way. 
we  eliminate   costly  overtime   payments." 

Saga  of  the  shoes 

Not  much  gets  past  their  eagle  eyes. 
When  a  bill  arrived  for  $28  for  each  pair 
of  shoes  for  the  women  in  the  "Damn  Yan- 
kees" cast.  Mr.  Prince  examined  the  shoes. 
peeled  ofT  the  shipper's  label  on  the  instep 
of  one  pair  and  discovered  the  label  of  a 
mass-producer  of  shoes  beneath.  A  check 
with  the  manufacturer  confirmed  Mr 
Prince's  suspicion  that  it  was  an  inexpen- 
sive shoe — $6  90  a  pair — and  $6.90  a  pair 
was  what  the  shipper  got. 

Kermit  Bloomgarden  believes  that  a 
change  In  the  philosophy  of  stage  design 
could   be  a  major  cost-cutting  factor. 

"In  the  last  few  years."  he  said,  "there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  use  heavier  sets 
for  the  sake  of  realism  Many  of  our  de- 
signers are  not  keeping  up  with  the  times. 
They  should  all  be  going  in  for  lighter 
scenery,  with  more  emphasis  on  lighting. 
The  sets  for  'Toys  In  the  Attic'  could  have 
cost  $17,500  to  build  If  Howard  Bay  had 
designed  a  realistic  interior;  Instead,  he 
came  up  with  a  living  room  without  walls 
or  celling  and  It  cost  only  $10,000." 

Mr  Merrick,  who  has  often  produced  on 
a  lavish  scale,  said  he  learned  an  important 
lesson     this     season.     Last     December     he 


brought    In    the    musical.     "Do    Re    Ml"    for 
$480  000.     Pour  months  later  he  brought  In 
Carnival'  for  $200,000 

There  is  too  much  overprodvictlon."  he 
said  "I've  been  guilty  of  It  myself.  But 
I  now  realize  that  ultimately  It's  the  words 
and  music  that  count  and  not  the  sets. 
Do  Re  Ml'  was  so  expensive  that  I  got 
furious.  The  whole  thing  got  out  of  hand. 
I,  too,  generously  gave  everyone  what  they 
wanted 

"When  I  started  on  Carnival'  I  was  de- 
termined to  hold  costs  down.  I  treated  it 
as  though  we  were  all  starving  and  dldn  t 
have  a  dollar  to  spend.  We  got  a  young 
designer.  Will  Armstrong,  who  took  the  set 
order  to  a  small  company  that  charged 
less  than  the  bigger  companies. 

"I  could  have  raised  $400,000  to  do  the 
show,  but  I  knew  Griffith  and  Prince  have 
regularly  shown  It  could  be  done  for  half. 
I  think  my  tendency  in  the  past  has  l>een 
to  spoil  the  baby,  sometimes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  project  From  now  on  I  In- 
tend to  do  everything  with  lighter  sets  ' 

Lawrence  Langer  said  that  In  the  future 
producers  should  decentralize  to  build  scen- 
ery and  make  costumes. 

"New  York  has  become  highly  inflated  for 
this  work,"  he  said.  'Existing  centers  out 
of  town  should  be  used  and  new  ones  should 
be  created  We  used  a  union  shop  in  Palm 
Beach  to  build  the  seU  for  the  three  plays 
now  touring  for  the  State  Department 
abroad.  The  total  cost  was  $45,000  If  they 
had  been  constructed  here,  the  cost  would 
have  been  at  least  doubled." 

Other  costs  found 
A  number  of  producers  agree  that  they  also 
must   keep   a   frugal   eye   on  other  costs 

The  first  Is  advertising.  Mr.  Cantor,  who 
la  head  of  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters" 
advertising  committee,  maintains  that  the 
cost  of  theatrical  advertising  has  Increased 
"so  enormously  over  the  past  two  decades 
that  even  the  cost  of  listing  the  barest 
essentials  of  information  in  the  theatrical 
directory  Is  over  $600  a  week  for  the  average 
show  In  Just  seven  dally  newspapers  "' 
Next  Is  the  kickback  This  practice  is  not 
believed  to  be  prevalent,  but  many  pro- 
ducers admit  that  it  Is  practiced  fpom  time 
to  time  The  producer  arranges  with  sup- 
pliers to  bill  him.  say,  $20,000  for  work  that 
can  be  done  for  $15,000  The  producer 
sends  a  check  for  $20,000  (which  becomes  a 
part  of  the  production  cost)  and  the  sup- 
plier then  returns  the  $5,000  In  cash,  which 
the  producer   (or   his  manager*    pockets 

One  item  that  no  producer  seems  to  plan 
to  do  anything  about  Is  the  competition 
among  producers  themselves  With  few  good 
scripts  available,  the  comF>etltlve  bidding 
for  the  likely  ones  has  skyrocketed  A 
number  of  the  producers  single  out  Mr  Mer- 
rick as  the  man  who  started  the  costly  tug 
of   war  over  promising   properties. 

Particularly  bitter  U  Alexander  H  Cohen. 
who  maintains  that  he  will  barely  be  able  to 
break  even  on  his  new  property  because  of 
Mr  Merrick's  bidding  against  him.  Mr. 
Cohen,  producer  of  "An  Evening  With  Mike 
Nichols  and  Elaine  May."  said  he  had  been 
negotiating  for  a  revue  called  "Beyond  the 
Fringe"  for  3  months  before  It  recently 
opened  to  rave  notices  In  London, 

His  profit  is  reduced 

"I  was  Just  about  to  close  the  deal,  which 
was  a  fair  one  for  all  concerned,"  he  said, 
"when  the  production's  agent  Informed  me 
that  Merrick  had  offered  to  top  any  price  I 
would  pay.  I  retaliated  by  ofTerlng  to  top 
his  price.  The  price  continued  to  go  up  and 
Merrick  finally  dropped  out  But  I  am  now 
left  with  a  property  on  which  I  will  make 
substantially  less  than  I'm  entitled  to." 

Mr.  Bloomgarden  said  that  Mr  Merrick  had 
offered  Lillian  Hellman  a  high  percentage  for 
"Toys  In  the  Attic  "  but  that  she  had  de- 
clined  It.     (Miss  Hellman  says  she   was  al- 
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ready  committed  to  Mr  Bloomgarden  for  a 
high  percentage.) 

"Up  to  4  or  5  years  ago."  Mr.  Bloomgarden 
said,  "a  producer  never  fought  like  this  to 
get  a  play — certainly  not  In  terms  of  '111  pay 
more  than  he  will  '  The  producer  may  have 
told  the  author  thiit  he  might  do  a  better 
artistic  Job 

"Its  very  easy  to  go  out  and  pay  a  lot  for 
a  script  and  get  two  or  three  stars  and  not 
pay  ofT  the  Investors.  What's  difficult  Is  to 
do  a  play  properly  and  not  give  everything 
away  In  percentages.  I  will  not  do  a  play 
unless  I  can  keep  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
producer's  share  Merrick  is  willing  to  keep 
as  little  as  12  5  percent  '" 

Sitting  In  his  office  on  West  44th  Street— 
where  he  oversees  his  four  current  produc- 
tions— Mr.  Merrick  said.  "I  know  that  venom 
Is  now  hip  deep  on  44th  Street  Last  year 
It  was  only  ankle  deep  TTieyre  angry — the 
other  producers—  because  I  do  a  lot  and  have 
been  successful." 

Theatek  Owneks 

(By   Lewis   Funkei 

Whenever  a  Broadway  theater  owner  or  op- 
erator wishes  to  stress  the  riskiness  of  his 
business  he  explains  that  it  is  Just  about 
lmp>088ible  to  finance  the  construction  of 
new  theaters  here  by  a  regular  bank  mort- 
gage 

Although  building  construction  has  en- 
Joyed  a  tremendous  boom  since  the  war.  not 
a  single  theater  building  has  gone  up  In 
Manhattan  The  last  existing  playhouse  to 
rise  here  was  the  Ethel  Barrymore  Built 
for  approximately  $1  million.  It  would  cost 
about  2',  times  that  sum  to  replace  today 
The  first  production  at  the  Barrvmore  was 
in   1928 

This  illustrates  part  of  the  riskiness  of  the 
Broadway  theater  in  general,  the  part  that 
pinches  the  operators  first 

Meanwhile,  the  theaters  physical  plant  has 
diminished  from  an  average  of  54  houses  In 
the  period  from  1931  to  1940.  to  37  from 
1941  50,  to  31  In  1961-60  Tliere  were  66 
theaters  in  New  York  In  1931;  there  now 
are  33 

Today  18  theaters  are  owned  by  the  Shu- 
bert  organization,  headed  by  J  J  Shubert 
They  are  the  Ambassador.  Barrymore,  Bel- 
asco.  Booth,  Broadway.  Broadhurst.  Cort, 
Lyceum,  Music  Box  (with  Irving  Berlin). 
Majestic,  Golden.  Royale.  Plymouth.  Im- 
perial. Shuberi  Winter  Garden.  54th  Street. 
and  Longacre. 

Lotito  operates  four 

The  City  Investing  Co  .  through  City  Play- 
houses Inc  headed  by  Louis  Lotito,  operates 
four  the  Martin  Beck.  Morosco.  Helen  Hayes, 
and  ANTA 

Lester  Osterman  controls  the  Fugene 
ONelll  and  46th  Street;  Billy  Rose  con- 
trols the  Billy  Rose:  the  Castle  Bros  (Irv- 
ing and  Steven)  along  with  Vincent  Ce- 
row,  control  the  Playhouse;  Cy  Feuer  and 
Ernest  Martin,  the  Lunt-Fontanne;  the 
Stahls  father  and  son.  the  Mark  HelUnger 
and  the  Alvln:  Michael  Myerberg,  the  Brooks 
Atkinson:  the  Jujamcyn  Corp.,  the  St 
James:  Gilbert  Miller,  Henry  Mlller"s:  and 
Herman  Bernstein,  the  Hudson 

Theater  owners  figure  that  over  a  5- 
year  period  they  should  be  able  to  realize 
a  4  or  5  percent  return,  which  is  what  they 
would  get  If  the  money  were  In  bonds  They 
do  not  apologize  for  being  businessmen  nor 
do  they  see  how  they  can  be  otherwise, 
being  ruled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand 

They  are  stagestruck 
Yet  whilp  they  yearn  for  the  stability  of 
Government  bonds  and  blue  chip  securities, 
they  also  confess  they  are  stagestrtick  They 
also  are  quick  to  admit  that  they  enjoy  the 
gamble  that  is  Inherent  In  their  dally  ac- 
tivity. 


Nor  does  anyone  deny  that  a  winner — the 
smash  hit — provides  financial  rewards  in 
fantastic  degree 

Obviously,  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion In  the  business  is  occupied  by  the  Shu- 
bert organization.  The  Shuberts,  ojjerating 
theaters  for  almost  half  a  century,  row  own 
all    their   properties   free   and   clear 

Most  of  their  competitors.  howe\er  still 
have  mortgages  Some  are  rather  recent  — 
like  those  on  the  O'Neill  and  the  Fortv- 
slxth  Street  The  Martin  Beck  Theater. 
owned  by  the  Martin  Beck  Corp  ,  is 
mortgage-free  However,  It  is  operated  by 
City  Playhouses,  Inc  .  which  Is  obligated  to 
pay  an  annual  rental  of  $85,000 

Regardless  of  the  Shubert  position,  a 
standard  set  of  terms  does  prevail.  When  a 
producer  seeks  a  house  he  knows  that  the 
accepted  starting  point  will  be  70-30.  that 
is.  70  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  (not  in- 
cluding Federal  and  local  admission  taxes) 
for  his  production,  30  percent  to  the  theater 
owner. 

If  the  producer  has  a  star,  he  is  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  deal  whereby  the  house  will 
agree  to  take  30  percent  of  the  first  $20,000 
and  25  percent  of  everything  over  that  fig- 
ure Should  the  producer  have  a  star  with 
great  theater-party  potential,  he  is  likelv 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  a  straight  75-25  deal, 
usually  with  a  stipulation  that  these  per- 
centag;es  operate  when  a  specified  weekly 
gross  Is  achieved. 

He  shares  m  ezpenses 

Since  the  theater  operator  In  a  sense  re- 
gards himself  as  the  producers  partner — he 
has  read  the  script  and  thinks  It  has  a 
chance — he  shares  In  expenses,  usually  In 
proportion  to  the  percentages  in  the  basic 
deal.  He  might  provide  30  percent  of  ad- 
vertising budget  up  to  a  specific  figure;  he 
might  share  In  paying  stagehands  beyond 
those  he  normally  provides;  in  the  cost  of 
musicians  beyond  the  normal  number,  and 
he  also  Is  likely  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
the  number  of  man-hours  required  to  bring 
a  show  to  his  theater  or  take  it  out. 

How  much  the  producer  can  wring  from 
the  theater  operator  (extra  stagehands  or 
an  extra  mtislclan)  will  depend  upon  as- 
sorted factors 

How  much  the  theater  owner  wants  a 
show  enters  Into  his  figuring;  as  does  the 
producer's  record  for  pushing  his  shows  and 
keeping  costs  down  How  steady  a  customer 
the  producer  Is  also  affects  a  deal  So  does 
the  time  of  year. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  weekly  statement  for 
a  hyiwthetical  one-set  straight  play  in  a 
small  theater,  as  prepared  by  John  Shubert, 
son  of  J   J   Shubert: 

One  house  manager.  $18192;  one  treas- 
urer. $130;  two  assistant  treasurers,  $220 
one  mall  clerk.  $60.  one  main  doorman,  $58. 
two  stage  doormen.  $128;  ten  ushers,  $343.20: 
one  matron.  $46.61:  two  porters.  $143  74; 
four  cleaners.  $192.89,  one  head  carpenter 
$160  18;  one  head  property  man  1160  18.  one 
head  electrician,  $160  18.  and  one  curtain 
man    $132.08. 

His  general  expenses 

The  Shubert  statement  also  li.'-ts  under 
general  expenses  a  total  of  $594  83  a  week. 
This  sum  is  paid  for  stationery,  $4.50;  elec- 
tricity. $93;  steam,  $50:  tickets.  $60;  porter 
supplies.  $22;  telephone.  $16:  hardware,  etc  . 
$13;  rubbish  carting.  $10,  water  filter  $3. 
time  clock  system.  $9;  lamps.  $6,  extermi- 
nator. $2:  and  miscellaneous.  $59,  Also,  pay- 
roll tax  (1  percent  of  $2,116.98),  $190.53: 
business  tax  (0  004  percent  on  a  $17,000 
gross),  $6  80;  Actors  Equity  Pension  Fund 
(1  percent  of  the  acting  company's  $5,(X)0 
salaries) ,  $50. 

In  addition,  funds  have  to  be  allocated  to 
provide  vacations  for  those  on  the  house 
staff  at  the  rate  of  two-fiitlelhs  of  the  the- 
ater s  weekly  payroll  each  week. 


For  weekly  newspaper  advertising  there 
would  t>e  the  theaters  30  percent  share  of 
$1,300  and  $19l  toward  outdoor  advertising 
costs. 

The  theater  operator"?  share  cl  $4,000  for 
preliminary  advertising  for  the  play,  amor- 
tized  over  a   10-week   period,  con:ies\o  $400. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  city  real  estate 
tax.  insurance  charges,  press  representative, 
water  t-ax.  permit  fees  and  ;icen.-*e  ch..-pef  a 
sign  permit  from  the  city,  a  nii.rquee  per- 
mit and  an  air-conditioning  permit  aniong 
others),  also  $50  dues  to  the  League  or  New 
York  Theater  when  the  house  is  lit 

$5,100    guarantee    needed 

Thus,  the  Shuberts  require  an  average 
guarantee  of  $6,100  weekly  to  meet  costs  on 
a  nonmusical  in  a  small  theater 

Every  contract  between  a  theater  operator 
and  a  producer  contains  a  ■"stt)p  clause  ' 
Should  the  gross  receipts  for  a  g;ven  jjerlod 
fall  below  a  certain  figure,  the  theater  uwner 
has  the  right  to  close  the  show 

The  stop  clause  is  often  requested  by  the 
producer  for  his  protection,  since  at  a  cer- 
tain point  it  usually  Is  no  longer  profitable 
for  him  to  operate.  The  stop  clause  in  many 
cases  is  left  oj>en  until  after  the  shows 
opening  when  the  producer  can  better  gage 
his  weekly  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  what  can  happen  to  a  the- 
ater operator  should  he  be  shrewed  enough 
and  lucky  enough  to  draw  a  smash  hit,  one 
that  will  play  at  least  a  year  to  capacity 

Suppose  the  theater  is  the  Martin  Beck. 
and  the  attraction  Is  a  musical.  The  Martin 
Beck  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,280 — 666 
seats  In  the  orchestra.  142  mezzanine.  448 
balcony,  and  24  boxes  The  scale  for  the 
theater"s  present  tenant.  "The  Happiest 
Girl  in  the  World  "  ranges  from  $4.05  to 
$8  60  for  evening  F>erformances,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  the  range  is  $4  60  to  $9  60;  Wed- 
nesday matinees  $2  30  to  $5;  Saturday  mati- 
nees, $2  90  to  $6  75 

Thus  the  Martin  Beck  could  gross,  at 
capacity,  $62,000  a  week 

The  deal  with  the  producer  is  70-30  on 
the  first  $20,000  and  75  25  after  that,  giv- 
ing the  house  at  capacity  $16,5(X)  as  its 
share.  The  way  the  Martin  Beck  statement 
IS  set  up.  Including  the  $2  CKX)  weekly  rental. 
computed  on  the  trade's  practice  of  assum- 
ing a  theater  is  open  40  or  42  weeks  a  year, 
the  theater  needs  approximately  $12.(X)0  lor 
Its  break-even  figure  Hence  at  capacity,  it 
would  enjoy  a  weekly  net  profit  of  $4.5(X). 
which  for  52  weeks  would  clear  $234, (XK)  for 
City  Playhouses    Inc. 

Has    nether    hit    figure 

"The  Happiest  Girl  in  the  World"  needs  a 
gr^iss  of  $44  (X>0  a  week  for  the  Martin  Beck 
to  recel%e  the  $12  (XX)  It  needs  to  cover  op- 
erating expenses  and  rental  The  produc- 
tion has  not  hit  that  figure  the  best  It  did 
beine  $43  618  02  the  week  of  April  22 

Fif  tv-t  wo-week  capacity  hits  are  of 
cour'^e  infrequent  This  season's  continuing 
entrants  have  not  yet  rtm  the  course  Of 
the  46  prodvictions  this  season  less  than 
half    a    dozen    promise    bonanza    returiis 

Most  theater  operators  are  joyous  when 
they  entertain  just  nice  plain  hits  of  which 
the  average  ratio  Is  one  In  four  or  five. 
Thev  are  even  content  on  occasion  with 
productions  that  manage  to  hang  around. 
pay  general  op>eratlng  costs  including  rent, 
lea\ing  a  mcKiest  profit  on  the  books  Bet- 
ter a  lit  house  than  a  dark  one 

Dark  theaters.  U'O.  have  basic  costs  The 
Martin  Beck  including  the  $2  (XK3  it  requires 
for  rent,  needs  about  $800  more  for  main- 
tenance weekly. 

The  drama  of  the  ONeill 
What    a    beating    a    theater    operator    can 
take  Is  illustrated  by  what  happened  to  the 
Eugene   O'Neill   in   the    1959-60  season. 
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Tlie  season  opened  hopefully  with  the 
Phoenix  Theaters  "The  Greit  G<xi  Brown." 
which  managed  to  hang  on  Tor  4  weeks. 
Then  Mr  Osterman.  as  producer,  confldently 
opened  William  Inge'3  'A  Loss  or  Roses." 
which  turned  out  to  be  Mr,  Inges  first  box- 
office  failure.     It  ran  4  weeks 

Subsequently,  "A  Distant  Bell"  lasted  a 
week,  as  did  "Cool  World,"  another  produc- 
tion by  Mr.  Osterman.  "A  Second  String" 
did  better-  3  weeks 

Altogether,  the  O'Neill  was  open  13 
weeks  earning  $49,052  44.  Subtract  tills 
from  thtf  total  expenses  of  $163,365.33  and 
you  ftnd  the  O'Nei'.l  a  $114,31289  loser  for 
the  period. 

Mr.  Osterman  is  looking  for  a  smaish  hit 
for  the  O'Neill  and  if  in  5  years  he  doesn't 
get  one  he  will  be  nowhere  in  sight  of  that 
4  or  5  percent. 

He  may.  however,  be  lucky  enough  to  have 
happen  to  him  what  happened  to  the  Castles 
and  the  Playhouse. 

The  C.istles  purchased  the  Playhouse 
from  Ben  Mardea  in  1956,  Mr.  Marden  had 
not  been  an  especially  lucky  picker  of  plays, 
Mr.  Ceruw  recalled  that  after  nothing  but 
failures  in  1956  and  1957.  the  Castles  put 
additional  funds  into  their  Investment.  In 
1958.  however.  "Blue  Denim"  came  along  and 
then  Make  a  Million."  Neither  of  these 
were  worldbeaters.  But  they  helped  the 
Playhouse  break  even  more  or   less. 

With  the  opening  of  "The  Miracle  Work- 
er "  in  1960  the  Playho'ise  hit  the  Jackpot 
and  now.  after  6  years,  is  a  more  com- 
fortable venture. 

The  Playhouse  also  represents  prospects 
for  smaller  theaters. 

Consider  its  small  capacity.  With  its  994 
seats,  the  theater  is  scaled  for  its  present 
tenant.  "The  Miracle  Worker."  so  that  it  can 
gross  $37,000  a  week.  High  budget  shows 
with  big  stars  would  not  find  that  figure 
practical.  This  is  hardly  a  favorable  situa- 
tion considering  the  paucity  of  productions. 
Mr  Cerow  said  that  the  46  plays  this  year 
represented  the  "absolute  minimum  beyond 
which  there  is  little  chance  for  survival  for 
a  small  theater." 

Space  for  cars,  not  playx 
Mr.  Cerow  nted  a  sad  Indicative  fact: 
When  the  Caatles  bought  the  Playhouse  they 
also  b<Due;ht  the  land  a  few  hundred  feet 
west  where  there  now  is  a  parking  lot  At 
the  time  of  pur  hase  the  theater  was  worth 
17.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  parking  lot. 
T->day  It  is  worth  125  percent  Mr  Cerow 
said  that  if  land  oa  West  48th  Street  ap- 
preciated in  the  next  5  years  as  It  has  In  the 
last  5.  the  parking  lot  land  could  be  worth 
more  than  the  land  with  the  theater  on  it. 
Only  love  of  the  theater  would  then  keep 
the  Playhouse  alive. 

All  of  which  Indicates  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  Shuberts. 

Although  the  bookkeeping  for  the  Shu- 
bert  houses  varies,  the  source  to  which  all 
moneys  flow  is  the  same  Hence,  it  Is  Justi- 
fiable to  assume  that  a  smash  hit  like  "Car- 
nival" in  the  Imperial  will  help  offset  not 
only  any  earl-er  troubles  at  the  Imperial,  but 
al5o  any  debacle  la  another  Shubert  house. 
The  Shuberts  .ilso  pro.^.i  by  being  able  to 
make  purchases  in  volume.  And  they  have 
maneuverability 

Aid   -of  unwiiuil 

.Md  t.j  producers  in  difficulties  Is  not  un- 
usual. When  early  in  the  1960-61  season  It 
was  evident  that  Leo  Kerz  was  having 
trouble  getung  fvmds  for  "Rhinoceros."  the 
Shi-.Oertfl,  who  h.id  given  him  the  Longacre, 
stepped  m 

"We  fts^v.red,"  J'^hn  Shubert  said,  "^hrx'  *hls 
looked  l.ke  a  gxxi  bet.  We  found  Mr.  Kerz  a 
reasonable  fellow  and  so  we  guaranteed  his 
costume  bill,  also  his  advertising  bill.  Alto- 
gether. I  think  we  guaranteed  about  $26,000. 


We  figured  this  show  would  run  long  enough 
for  us  to  get  our  money  back  from  the  first 
funds  that  could  be  spared  by  Mr  Kerz  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks  of  the  run   ' 

The  most  dramatic  aid  this  season  was 
rendered  to  "All  the  Way  Home.  "  when  figu- 
ratively, John  Shubert  "tore  up  the  con- 
tract." 

The  terms  were  conventional  70-30  up  to 
$20,000  and  75-25  thereafter,  with  the  guar- 
antee at  $5,000.  From  the  time  the  show 
opened  until  the  week  ending  May  13 — 24 
weeks — the  Belasco  received  the  guarantee  or 
more  for  14  weeks.  During  the  others  the 
Shuberts  tcx>k  less,  one  week  as  little  as 
$3.51294. 

In  show  business  as  In  politics,  altruism 
and  self-interest  often  go  hand  in  hand 
Nevertheless,  the  salient  point  for  the 
theater  owner  and  operator  as  well  as  for 
everyone  else  in  the  theater  is  the  need  for 
more  productivity.  More  productivity  would 
bring  greater  employment  to  actors,  musi- 
cians, stagehands  and  everyone  else  In  the  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  greater  surety  for  the  men 
who  own  the  theaters.  The  big  question  to 
be  resolved  Is  how 


(From   the  New  York   Times,  June  6.   19611 
Show  MEM  C«T  "Ptathhibeddinc  '   but 
Theater  U.nions  Dts.\grcz 
(By  A.  H    Raskin) 
"You've   got   to  holler   and   howl   In   your 
most    unladylike    voice.    •Unfair!"*     ThU   Is 
the    advice    the    youthful   La    Guardla   gives 
the   striking   employees   at   the    nifty   shirt- 
waist  factory  In  the  first  act  of  "Fiorello!  ' 
His   maxim    has   become   the   guldepost  of 
labor-management    relations    on    Broadway 
these  days."  but  with   a  reverse   twist:    It  Is 
the  employers,  not  the  unionized  theatrical 
crafu.  who  are  doing  most  of  the  hollering. 
Producers,  convinced  that  a  leaner  diet  for 
all  elements  in  the  theater  represents  a  cure 
for    its   financial    Infirmities,    hope   that   the 
unions  of  stagehands,  musicians,  and  other 
workers  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  will 
accept   a    tovich   of   austerity   in    their   work 
rules  and  manning  requirements. 

However,  little  of  this  clamor  for  less 
onerous  union'  rules  is  aimed  at  Actors 
Equity,  the  pivotal  group  In  the  10-day 
blackout  that  punctuated  fotu-  decades  of 
labor  peace  on  Broadway  a  year  ago. 

True,  the  producers  want  the  stars,  all  of 
whom  hold  Equity  cards,  to  take  a  less  lofty 
place  in  the  economic  firmament,  but  com- 
plaints are  rare  that  the  rank-and-file  actor 
or  his  union  encrusts  theatrical  budgets  with 
in-J\jstlfled  exactions  or  balks  at  sharing  the 
misery  when  a  show  gets  into  trouble. 
Most  of  the  management  grumbling  Is  over 
charges  of  "fcatherbeddlng""  or  "nuisance"" 
requirements  by  other  Broadway  unions. 

Thus  far  the  prospects  for  any  voluntary 
ST-irrender  of  labor  practices  built  up  over  75 
years  seem  little  brighter  than  they  proved 
to  be  in  the  steel  industry,  where  the  com- 
panies' effort-^  to  wipe  out  rules  they  re- 
garded as  brakes  on  economical  operation 
touched  off  a  118-day  strike  2  years  ago. 
The  workers  went  back  to  their  Jobs  with 
nothing  changed  on  the  rules  front. 

The  response  of  theatrical-union  leaders, 
when  the  finger  Is  pointed  at  their  organ- 
isations as  citadels  of  fcatherbeddlng,  can 
most  decorovisly  be  paraphrased  in  the  single 
word  "hogwash," 

The  two  groups  most  often  acciised  of 
loading  payrolls  with  unneeded  manpower — 
the  stagehands  and  the  musicians — Insist 
that  they  have  leaned  over  backward  to  co- 
operate in  holding  down  costs  and  that  they 
could  not  make  concessions  now  without  de- 
priving their  members  of  essential  safe- 
guards. 

The  producers  acknowledge  that  the 
unions  have  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  preserving  the  theater  by  their  vigor  in 


suppressing  wildcat  strikes  and  In  mobiliz- 
ing to  seek  the  abolition  of  special  Ux  bur- 
dens. 

They  acknowledge,  too.  Uiat  many  abuses 
are  the  fault  of  producers  whose  eagerness  to 
avoid  union  trouble  has  caused  them  to  give 
in  too  readily,  thus  saddling  the  Industry 
with  unshakable  precedents. 

FEARS     ARE     WIDESPREAD 

But  this  recognition  does  not  abate  the 
fear  widespread,  though  far  from  universal, 
among  producers  that  the  theater  may 
eventually  bleed  to  death  through  a  pUe- 
up  of  extra  charges  resulting  from  the 
unions'  refusal  to  saiow  producers  the  fiexl- 
billty  they  feel  they  ought  to  have.  The  pro- 
ducers cite  rigidity  on  stage  crews,  the  des- 
ignation of  men  with  nominal  skills  as  key 
technicians  entitled  to  premium  pay  and 
the  enforcement  of  standby  mandates  for 
the  payment  of  wages  for  work  never  f>er- 
formed  by  men  who,  in  many  cases,  are  never 
even  there. 

To  observers  steeped  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment traditions  of  more  orthodox  indus- 
tries, everything  about  Broadway"s  labor  side 
is  likely  to  seem  as  bizarre  as  a  play  by 
lonesco  or  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Even  the  sat- 
ellite world  of  off-Broadway,  which  this 
series  does  not  deal  with,  offers  no  parallel. 

To  achieve  a  particular  effect,  designers 
may  lay  out  a  scene  In  such  a  way  that  a 
half  dozen  extra  sta^ehanda  are  required  for 
as  little  as  10  seconds  In  an  entire  perform- 
ance. The  bill  for  their  services  wUl  come 
to  more  than  $700  a  week  fur  less  than  a 
minute  and  a  htlf  of  actual  work  time,  and 
yet  the  director  and  prcxlucer  feel  the  ex- 
pense will  be  worth  while  to  create  a  desired 
mcMxl. 

It  Is  assignments  of  such  brevity,  ordered 
by  the  employer  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
his  production,  that  make  it  hard  to  differ- 
entiate between  what  is  fcatherbeddlng  and 
what  U  the  flowering  of  the  creative  spirit. 

THE   t-ONC   PARADE 

Take  "'An  Evening  with  Mike  Nichols  and 
Elaine  May"'  at  the  Golden  Theater,  The 
show  has  2  performers,  15  stagehands. 
This  stirs  memories  of  the  parade  of  11  car- 
penters, electricians,  property  men.  and  grips 
Victor  Borge  used  to  call  out  for  a  bow  at 
the  final  curtain  of  his  one-man  show  of 
comedy  and  piano  improvisations  In  1953  to 
1956,  The  procession  of  unionists  never 
failed  to  send  the  audience  home  chuckling 
but  also  vaguely  disquieted 

Alexander  H.  Cohen,  producer  of  the 
Nichols  and  May  show,  sees  nothing  either 
funny  or  excessive  about  his  15-man  stage 
crew.  He  says  he  considers  every  man  neces- 
sary from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  integ- 
rity. This  conviction  Is  not  undermined  by 
his  acknowledgment  that  eight  men  could 
readily  have  been  dropped  If  the  settlnga 
had  been  laid  out  differently 

His  conception  called  for  a  pull-across  ciu-- 
taln,  with  a  smaller  curtain  attached,  to  Iso- 
late parts  of  the  stage  for  small-focus  scenes. 
He  believed  the  scenes  would  have  a  height- 
ened dramatic  Impact  because  of  the  Inter- 
play of  the  two  drapes  This  required  four 
extra  men  and  a  supervisor  at  a  cost  of 
$753  32  a  week 

Unfazed  by  this  outlay,  Mr.  Cohen  in- 
sisted on  two  special  spotlights  to  beam  on 
the  stars'  faces.  This  added  $357  08  to  the 
labor  bill.  An  extra  prop  man  at  $132.08 
rounded  out  the  relnforcen^ents  that  Mr 
Cohen  deemed  desirable  for  the  basic  crew. 

FOUR   MtrSICIANS,  TOO 

As  a  further  contribution  to  togetherne«B, 
four  musicians  occupy  the  orchestra  pit  at 
the  Golden.  Again  Mr.  Cohen  Is  perfectly 
content  with  the  arrangement.  He  Is  sure 
the  evening  would  drag  without  the  music 
the  four  men  provide,  and  he  has  no  regrets 
about  paying  them  $770  71  a  week. 
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He  w.ui  sfimewhat  less  cheerful  a  year 
earlier  when  he  put  on  another  show  In  the 
same  theater  and  found  himself  f)bliged  to 
pay  $877  50  a  week  frr  four  musicians  he 
could  not  use  The  stars  then  were  the  Brit- 
ish comedians  Michael  Flunderp  and  Donald 
Swann,  in  At  tlie  Dmp  of  a  Hat  A  basic 
Ingredient  of  Its  chatty  format  was  the  In- 
terpolation of  songs,  with  Mr  Swann  pound- 
ing away  at  the  piano 

There  was  no  practical  way  to  use  the  four 
musicians  so  Mr.  Cohen  Instructed  them 
to  stay  home  Each  week  for  the  32  weeks 
of  the  shows  run  they  drew  their  $877  50 
without  ever  playing  a  note.  The  most 
ironic  aspect  was  that  the  Invisible.  Inaxidl- 
ble  musicians  were  being  paid  for  not  giving 
eight  performances  a  week,  even  though  the 
show  WII.B  giving  only  seven  [>erformance8. 
one  under  the  usual  union  standard. 

However,  the  only  time  Mr  Cohen  felt 
Justified  in  registering  a  protest  was  when 
he  was  asked  to  f>ay  the  quartet  for  pre- 
Easter  week,  when  the  show  was  closed  It 
Uxik  a  little  arguing,  but  Local  802  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  went 
along  with  his  protest  and  waived  the  pay- 
ment. 

Far  from  being  irate  over  the  whole 
episode.  Mr.  Cohen  found  a  silver  lining. 

"On  the  surface.""  he  said,  "this  would 
appear  to  be  Xeatherbeddmg  but,  facing 
reality,  in  a  way  it's  not  After  all.  the 
League  of  New  York  Theaters  has  negotiated 
a  contract  with  local  803,  One  of  the 
things  to  which  we  agreed  was  that  when  we 
had  an  attraction  needing  music,  we  would 
have   a   certain   minimum    number   of  men, 

""Actually,  the  union  could  have  insisted 
on  classifying  the  Flanders-Swann  show  as 
a  musical  revue  and  held  us  to  employing 
13  more  men  The  fact  that  they  didn't  is  a 
sign  of  their  basic  reasonableness  In  gen- 
eral, the  whole  question  of  so-called  feather- 
bedding  In  the  theater  is  vastly  exaggerated. 
Just  as  the  financial  plight  of  the  theater 
is  exaggerated" 

Mr  Cohen's  basic  conviction  is  tbat  the 
producers  have  no  right  to  groan  when  the 
union  asks  them  to  live  up  to  contracts  con- 
taining rules  for  hiring  musicians,  whether 
they  are  used  or  not  He  feels  this  is  an 
Issue  to  be  fought  out  In  negotiations  If  the 
employers  really  consider  the  rules  arbitrary 

His  own  view  Is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
conditions  that  app>ear  Illogical  to  outsiders 
are  not  so  silly  when  Broad'vays  special 
circumstances  are  understood,  '.le  notes  that 
when  the  Flanders-Swann  tea-n  went  on  the 
road  the  regulations  in  effect  elsewhere  spec- 
ified as  many  as  11  musicians  In  some  cities 
and  none  In  others, 

SOME   FOUND   IRKSOME 

Those  less  resigned  than  Mr  Cohen  to 
paying  musicians  for  not  playing  find  sev- 
eral union  rules  particularly  Irksome.  One 
Is  local  802'.s  requirement  that  where  re- 
corded music  is  an  integral  part  of  a  play's 
development  four  standby  musicians  must 
be  hired  Another  Is  that  certain  theaters 
are  contractually  obliged  U<  employ  at  least 
four  musicians  whenever  they  are  lit,  even 
though   the  play   has   no  mu.sic  of  any  kind 

Tills  reqiiiremei:t  sten.s  fr>m  a  dual  pay 
system  .^t  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
the  owners  of  Broadway's  33  theaters  notify 
local  802  whether  they  want  to  operate  their 
houses  on  a  contract  or  penalty  basis  Tlie 
contract  houses  commit  themselves  U'  em- 
ploy four  mu.siclans  whenever  they  have  a 
show,  the  nuncontract  houses  pay  musinan."; 
only  when  the  rules  governing  t.he  show 
require  them 

The  advantage  for  the  contrart  houses  is 
that  their  musicians'  pay  scale  is  $170  a 
week  for  a  musical  comedy  and  $118  50  for 
a  drama;  the  noncontract  houses  have  tci  pay 
$213  20  for  a  musical  and  $159  90  fur  a 
drama. 


Since  the  union  demands  that  a  musical 
employ  a  minimum  of  26  men  In  a  house 
with  more  than  1  100  seats  and  16  In  one 
with  1.000  to  1  099  seat*  booking  a  revue 
or  comedy  into  a  contract  hou.se  ran  cut  the 
music  bill  by  upward  of  $1,000  a  week 

WORKS   THE   OTHER    WAT 

The  rub  comes  when  a  show  that  needs  no 
musicians  finds  It  has  no  place  to  go  except 
a  contract  house. 

Thus  Leland  Hayward  found  himself 
compelled  to  carry  four  standby  musicians 
for  the  3 -year  run  of  "Mister  Roberts."  It 
had  been  booked  into  the  Alvln.  which  was 
a  contract  house  the  year  of  the  opyening. 
and  the  theater  was  not  allowed  to  exercise 
its  annual  option  of  shifting  its  category 
l>ecause  it  had  a  continuing  attraction. 
The  instrumentalists  never  showed  up  at  the 
theater,  got  their  checks  by  mall,  and  quali- 
fied  for  union   vacation   t>eneflts. 

Another  irritant  to  many  producers  Is 
that  every  time  musicians  are  hired,  one  of 
them  must  function  as  tlie  contractor. 
This  means  that  he  gets  50  percent  above 
the  union  scale,  in  return  for  which  he  acts 
as  hinng  agent  and  liaison  man  in  relations 
between  the  show,  the  musicians,  and  the 
union. 

Often  the  producers,  unwilling  to  entrust 
the  choice  of  men  to  a  regular  house  con- 
tractor, pay  another  musician  of  their  own 
selection  $85  or  $90  a  week  extra  to  do  the 
actual  hiring. 

The  contractor  gets  the  premium  even 
when  he  is  one  of  the  four  unwanted  men 
in  a  combination  that  does  no  playing  If 
a  show  has  only  one  musician  for  incidental 
off-stage  music,  he  must  l>e  paid  50  percent 
extra  for  serving  as  his  own  contractor. 
When  Julie  Harris  starred  In  "'Little  Moon 
of  Alban.""  the  flutist  hired  to  blow  a  few 
notes  from  the  wings  at  each  performance 
got  $120  a  week  on   top  of  his  regular  $240 

rEW     WORK    ON     BROADWAY 

Oppressive  as  some  of  these  conditions 
may  appear,  two  factors  keep  them  from 
becoming  too  crushing  a  burden  One  is 
tJiat.  for  all  the  reports  of  unneeded  men, 
there  are  relatively  few  musicians  employed 
on  Broadway  The  other  Is  that  the  execu- 
tive board  of  local  802  does  everything  it 
can.  short  of  being  Impeached  by  its  own 
Jobless  members,  to  minimize  the  load  of 
extra  charges. 

Even  those  who  cry  featherbeddlng  loud- 
est are  prompt  to  concede  that  the  music 
bill  would  be  much  higher  If  the  union  held 
every  producer  to  the  letter  of  Its  contract 
with  the  theater  league. 

Only  309  of  the  locals  29,000  members 
now  hold  Jobs  In  the  legitimate  theater  and 
most  of  these  are  In  a  half  dozen  high- 
budget  musical  comedies.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  decline  of  live  music  has  made  un- 
employment a  way  of  life  for  a  big  chunk 
of  its  memt)ershlp.  the  union  encourages 
producers  to  drop  recorded  music  and  thus 
avoid  the  need  to  hire  standbys 

The  original  script  for  Sunrise  at  Campo- 
bello  called  for  a  taped  version  of  the  '"Side- 
walks of  New  York"'  in  a  scene  depicting  a 
political  rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
After  a  conference  with  the  union,  a  record 
containing  cheers  and  applause  was  substi- 
tuted and  the  local  scrapped  Us  demand  that 
four  musicians  be  put  on   'he  payroll 

"'We  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
change,"  Al  Manuti.  the  kxrals  stocky,  vol- 
uble president,  said  "We  don't  like  tiiis 
standby  bu.'^mess  We  beg  them  to  take  out 
the  recorded  music  or  to  use  the  men  they 
pay  for.  We  don't  want  people  to  be  paid 
for  nothing  "■ 

BETTER    SHOWS    A.'-KED 

In  an  interview  the  day  aft«r  the  Drama- 
tists Guild  had  offered  to  take  a  cut  m  the 
playwrights  share  of  the  gross,  Mr,  Mar.ut; 


made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
parallel  moves  Ujward  belt  tightening  could 
rightfully  be  expected  of  his  members 

"We  have  often  made  concessions  to  keep 
shows  running.  bt;t  we  don't  feel  more  con- 
cessions are  the  answer  \o  the  theater's  prob- 
lems he  said  "Tl-ie  answer  lies  In  better 
shows  bigger  and  more  modern  theaters,  and 
the  elimination  of  discriminatory  amuse- 
ment taxes." 

Warming  to  his  theme,  he  asserted  that 
overall  labor  costs  were  no  handicap  when 
a  show  was  good  and  that  no  amount  of  sac- 
rifice by  the  unions  could  save  it  when  it 
w;is  bad.  He  said  that  some  producers  would 
like  to  do  a  musical  with  two  pianos  and 
that  there  would  soon  be  no  union  If  local 
802  gave  in  to  requests  of  that  kind 

On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  he  had  just 
come  from  an  executive  board  meeting  at 
which  "the  Billy  Barnes  people"  had  t)een 
authorized  to  cut  in  half  a  complement  of  16 
musicians  the  union  could  have  required 
when  the  revue  goes  into  the  Royale  next 
week.  The  reduction  to  eight  musicians  was 
sanctioned  after  Mr.  Barnes  had  told  the 
board  that  he  would  have  only  eight  perform- 
ers In  his  show 

"If  the  theater  dies  we  aie  with  it.  Mr. 
Manuti  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  cut  off 
our  nose  to  spite  our  face,  but  wt  cant  re- 
duce cur  salaries  and  we  certainly  expect  the 
employers  to  abide  by  the  commitments 
they  made  in  the  3-year  contract  we  signed 
Just  last  September  ' 

HELP     TO     THEATER     CrTEtl 

An  equally  frosty  view  of  any  UkellhcxJd 
of  backtracking  by  labor  Is  taken  by  Solly 
Pernlck.  head  of  the  city's  1.500  unionized 
stagehands.  The  president  of  Theatrical 
Protective  Union,  Local  1,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
said  that  his  organization  had  done  all  It 
could  to  help  the  theater — and  then  some. 

His  air  of  Injury  at  suggestions  that  the 
high  cost  of  stagehands  was  compounding 
the  theater"s  woes  was  sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  local  1  Is  negotiating  for  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters. 
It  is  seeking  wage,  welfare,  and  pension  gains 
that  would  entail  a  package  increase  of  20 
percent  after  the  present  3-year  pact  runs 
out  July  31. 

Mr.  Pernick's  desk  overflows  with  tributes 
from  show-business  luminaries  to  the 
union's  work  in  lobbying  for  repeal  of  thea- 
ter taxes  and  shunning  strikes  through  all 
Its  75  years  'Virtually  all  the  producers  were 
the  locals  guests  at  a  dinner  celebrating  its 
diamond  jubilee  May  14  and  many  took  full- 
page  ads  at  $300  in  its  souvenir  Journal  to 
extend  their  t)est  wishes 

Despite  all  this  praise,  the  men  who  put 
on  shows  have  a  long  list  of  private  griev- 
ances against  practices  In  local  1.  Few  of 
the  complaints  are  major,  but  cumulatively 
they  may  increa.se  production  cost,s  by  sever- 
al hundred  dollars  a  week 

Typical  is  the  charge  that  business  agents 
are  often  adamant  in  demanding  ihat  a  man 
who  turns  a  winch  or  ptills  a  switch  be 
classified  as  a  keyman,  rather  than  as  an 
ordinary  extra  hand  The  change  in  title 
makes  his  weekly  pay  $132  08  instead  of 
$10580 

The  producers  say  that  the  "yellcw  card," 
established  at  out-of-town  tryouts  to  deter- 
mine how  many  men  will  be  needed  to  take 
a  show  into  New  York  and  run  It,  is  often  in- 
flated There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
however,  that  this  is  more  often  a  matter  of 
inadequate  vigilance  by  the  producer  than 
of  union  intransigence 

"I  tell  them  to  go  Jump  in  the  lake  when 
they  try  to  stick  me  with  too  many  men." 
Herman  Bernstein  Mr  Hayward  s  general 
manager,  said  He  is  one  of  Broadway's 
most  seasoneo  experts  in  mounting  a  show. 
Vict^)r  Samruck,  general   manager  for  Roger 
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L  Stevens,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  saying  tha; 
the  producers  who  get  hurt  are  usually  those 
who  -u-e  neghgent  m  determining  their  needs 
and  then  resisting  any  overlriad. 

HE    HELD    HIS    IINE 

Kermit  Bloonigardeti  dis.:  vered  the  bene- 
fit of  standing  up  agair.st  overexuberant 
business  agents  when  he  was  producing  The 
Larit"  6  years  M"  Aft^r  the  Joan  of  Arc 
play  had  been  ou  10  weeks,  the  stagehands 
notified  Mr  Bioomi;  irden  that  the  actors  who 
played  the  parts  of  soldiers  would  have  to 
stop  carryii^g  their  spears  on  stage. 

Each  spear  had  a  flashlight  in  Its  tip  so 
that  m  the  final  scene  the  spears  could  be 
alined  to  simulate  a  cathedral  on  the  dark- 
ened stage.  This  led  local  I's  business  agent 
to  rule  that  two  electricians  were  required  to 
carry  on  the  spears.  When  the  prcxivicer 
ridiculed  the  demand  as  alien  to  the  show's 
artistic  concept,  the  reply  was  that  the  two 
electricians  would  have  to  be  put  on  anyway 
to  clear  the  spe.irs  at  the  end  of  each  per- 
formance. 

Mr  Bliximgarden  in.':isred  that  this  chore 
could  b€  performed  by  his  regular  company 
electrician.  He  took  his  protest  to  the  par- 
ent union  and  won  He  also  won  a  tussle 
with  local  802  over  whether  the  use  of  a 
recording  in  which  a  cappella  voices  were 
substituted  for  Instrumental  music  In  an- 
other scene  of  '•The  Lark"  necessitated  th** 
employment  of  four  standby  musicians  The 
final  decision  was  that  the  eight  Equity 
members  who  made  the  record  should  get  a 
royalty  of  $10  a  week  each  for  the  run  of  the 
play 

Both  episodes  have  confirmed  Mr  Bloom- 
garden  s  belief  that  there  would  be  much 
less  to  grumble  about  on  Broadway  if  every 
producer  took  a  resolute  stance  against 
"these  petty  annoyances  that  hurt  the 
theater  ■■ 

The  kind  of  charges  the  employers  would 
like  to  get  rifl  of  was  typifiad  by  David  Mer- 
rick's expeneiioe  when  he  was  moving 
"Becket"  frjm  the  St.  James  to  the  Royale 
to  make  w.-iv  f  ir  Do  Re  Ml."  anotner  Mer- 
rick pr'.)duct;on  He  said  that  tlie  spotlights 
that  had  been  installed  on  the  balcony  rail 
at  the  St.  James  should  stay  in  place  for  the 
second  show  and  that  another  set  should  be 
put  up  at  the  Royale. 

TViis  he  hoped,  would  save  the  expense 
of  ripping  out  the  Becket"  lights  and  re- 
piacing  Lhem  with  an  identical  iiistallation 
for  iis  successor  The  union  pointed  out 
that  Its  rules  required  removing  ali  lights, 
scenes,  and  properties  after  one  production 
cloeed  and  putting  in  new  fittings  for  the 
next  show.  However,  it  said  it  would  give 
Mr  Merrick  a  break"  by  leaving  the 
Becket  ■  lighw  where  they  were — provided 
that  all  33  men  m  the  moving  crew  got  4 
hours  of  Sunday  pay  in  lieu  of  the  money 
they  would  have  earned. 

The  impost  applied  not  solely  to  the  elec- 
tricians but  to  the  carpenters,  prop  men.  and 
all  other  members  of  the  crew.  The  $592.80 
bill  was  paid  under  protest,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  rule  would  come  up  for 
discussion  In  the  present  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

What  galls  the  producers  most  about  such 
payments  for  work  not  done  is  that  local  1, 
unlike  local  802.  has  no  unemployment 
problem.  Since  the  advent  of  television,  it 
has  had  more  jobs  than  members  and  the 
almost  universal  complaint  among  the  em- 
ployers is  that  "moonlighting" — the  practice 
of  holding  two  or  three  Jobs  at  tlie  same 
time — Is  widespread. 

GROUPINGS    ATTACKSD 

T*.^  producers  say  they  w-mld  feel  less 
outra  :»d  abo\it  this  if  the  union  did  not 
maintain  =iuch  n  tizht  rein  on  the  admission 
of  new  member<^  or  if  It  were  less  restrictive 
In  Its  lnslst«^nce  that  departmental  group- 
ings remain  inviolate. 


This  means  that  a  man  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  to  ptLsh  a  light  button  once  an  even- 
ing cannot  be  used  u>  move  a  chair  off  stage 
in  another  scene  a  half  hour  later.  If  h« 
has  anything  to  do  with  light*  he  is  an 
electrician  and  cannot  also  serve  as  a  prop 
man.  For  topnotch  men.  whose  regular  at- 
tendance a  producer  deems  essential,  so- 
called  pink  contracts  have  to  be  signed. 
These  call  for  salaries  of  $225  to  $350  a  week, 
double  or  triple  the  basic  scale. 

Extra  charges  ranging  from  $15  to  $50 
pile  up  for  such  tasks  as  mopping  the  stage. 
moving  a  piano  for  rehearsals,  or  turning 
on  the  lights  for  photographs  So  much  of 
the  regular  worktlme  Is  devoted  to  playing 
cards  or  ?oing  out  for  a  walk  (often  at  the 
In-lstence  of  stars  who  object  to  too  many 
people  In  the  wings)  that  actors  often  voice 
envy  One  dancer  In  "West  Side  Story"  put 
It  this  way  as  she  came  panting  ofTstage: 

We  dance  our  feet  off  for  $111  a  week  and 
the  crew  gets  twice  that  much  for  standing 
around  watching." 

All  such  complaints  bring  a  pained  look 
to  Mr  Pcrnlck's  normally  bland  face  He 
says  local  1  is  the  soul  of  reasonableness 
when  It  comes  to  con.slderlng  requests  for  a 
reduction  In  manning  schedules.  All  shows 
have  2  weeks  after  they  come  to  Broad - 
.  way  to  adjxist  the  size  of  their  stage  crew.-, 
but  he  sav-s  few  even  raise  the  question 
of  revising  their  yellow  cards. 

SOME    MEN    DROPPED 

He  recalled  that  when  Advise  and  Con- 
sent"  had  run  several  months  and  was  edg- 
ing into  the  red.  the  un.on  agreed  to  elim- 
inate men  ai;  part  of  a  retrenchment  pro- 
gram that  Involved  scrapping  some  of  the 
scenery  and  props.  He  derided  the  charges 
of  featherbeddlng  and  moonlighting,  and 
Insisted  that  the  only  time  men  held  two 
Jobs  at  the  same  time  was  when  they  wer^; 
pitching  In  to  keep  a  show  open  during  a 
big  snowstorm   or  other  emergency. 

As  for  the  squawks  about  the  union's 
compartmentallzatlon.  he  asked  whether  the 
producers  would  be  hippler  If  local  1  recast 
Itself  as  three  separate  unions  and  they  had 
to  conduct  individual  negotiations  for  the 
electrical,  carpentry,  and  property  depart- 
ments. He  said  the  union's  structure  and 
policies  had  worked  out  beneficially  fcr 
everyone  and  added : 

"If  they  dl-J  It  any  other  way.  they  never 
could  run  a  show.  The  legitimate  theater  Is 
our  baby.  We  are  doing  everything  we  know 
how  to  keep  It  alive.  We  could  make  many 
beefs  about  the  producers,  but  we  dont 
want  to  wash  any  dirty  linen.  We  want  to 
cooperate,  and  we  are  cooperating." 

A  great  peace  seems  to  have  settled  over 
relations  Ijetween  Equity  and  the  producers 
since  their  epic  battle  a  year  ago.  Commit- 
tees representing  the  actors  and  the  league 
hold  luncheon  meetings  every  month  or  two 
to  chew  over  mutu.il  problems  along  with 
their  food. 

The  second  round  of  wage  increases  went 
into  effect  last  Thursday  under  the  4-year 
contract  that  ended  the  blackout.  It 
brought  the  minimuni  pay  for  actors  and 
chorus  members  up  from  $111  a  week  to 
$112.50.  St&ge  managers  got  a  $5  Increajse. 
bringing  their  rate  to  $245  for  musicals  and 
$195  for  dr.imas.  Rehearsal  pay  went  up 
from  $&2  50  "X)  $87.50  and  t*ie  1-percent  pen- 
sion contribution,  instituted  a  year  ago.  was 
doubled. 

Equity  hiis  nothing  to  say  about  how 
many  or  how  few  actors  appear  in  a  play  and 
all  arrangen.ents  for  salaries  above  the  mini- 
mum represent  the  producer's  own  decision 
on  whether  they  represent  a  good  Invest- 
ment. The  problem  that  gives  Equity  the 
most  trouble  is  keeping  its  members  from 
giving  away  too  many  of  their  own  rights 
In  their  eaij»rne.s8  to  keep  before  the  public. 

It  Is  common  for  actors  getting  more  than 
the    minimum    to    agree    to    take    pay    cuts 


when  a  show's  business  begins  to  sag  in 
contrast  with  most  unions,  which  have  con- 
tract provisions  forbidding  any  reductions 
in  pay  during  the  life  of  an  agreement. 
Equity  has  a  three -member  cuts  board  that 
takes  polls  of  a  show's  cast  to  determine 
whether  the  actors  are  willing  to  give  up 
part  of  their  wages  to  help  extend  the  run. 

HOURS   IN    DISITJTE 

The  cast  of  "Rhinoceros"  has  been  on  cuts 
Of  15  to  33' 3  percent  since  March  25  The 
casts  of  "Big  Pish.  Little  Fish. "  "The  Devil's 
Advocate"  and  "Advise  and  Consent"  also 
sacrificed  part  of  their  pay  In  the  hope  of 
keeping  them  open  a  little  longer 

Not  everything  Is  Idyllic,  however.  In 
Equity's  relations  with  the  producers  One 
of  the  infrequent  friction  points  grew  out 
of  the  road  tour  of  "The  Music  Man  "  The 
company  had  to  leave  Birmingham  early  on 
the  last  day  of  Its  run  there  to  be  at  Its  next 
stop  on  time  A  week  before  the  final  mati- 
nee, notices  were  posted  that  the  show 
would  go  on  at  1:45  pm  .  a  half-hour  ahead 
of  time 

After  the  performance  had  been  given 
Equity  informed  the  producer.  Mr.  Bloom- 
garden,  that  part  of  the  fine  print  In  lt« 
77.prtge  rule  book  required  that  actors  re- 
ceive an  extra  payment  of  one-quarter  of  a 
week's  salary  for  any  show  that  sUrted  be- 
fore 2  pm  or  after  11  pm.  Mr  Bloom- 
garden  complained  that  he  had  never  known 
of  the  nile  a.td  that  no  one  had  brought  it 
to  his  attentl->n  during  the  week  of  advance 
notice  He  plans  to  fight  the  $3,500  penalty 
charge  In  arbitration. 

The  other  theatrical  unions  seldom  gen- 
crate  major  problems  Everyone  from  man- 
agers to  ushers  belongs  to  a  union,  but  thU 
rarely  creates  disciplinary  headaches.  ITie 
highest  minimum  scale  is  for  prees  agents, 
who  get  $254  12  a  week  and  $223  85  more  If 
they  handle  a  second  show  for  the  same 
producer.  Some  represent  a  half-dojsen  pro- 
ductions at  the  same  time,  with  $223  85  for 
each.  However,  the  publicist  does  not  keep 
all  the  money.  He  must  hire  an  associate 
for  every  two  shows  at  a  weekly  scale  of 
$167  or  $228 

The  minimum  for  company  managers  Is 
$188  for  a  musical  and  $181  92  for  a  drama, 
but  the  prevailing  rate  U  $350  or  higher. 
Box  offlce  treasurers  get  $130  and  assistants. 
$110.  firemen  and  engineers.  $131;  wardrobe 
supervisors.  $115  23;  and  their  assistants. 
$10242  Dressers  for  the  stars  must  be 
paid  at  least  $70  40  but  those  who  help  the 
rest  of   the  cast   need   get  only  $61  60 

HOtJSI   WORKERS'   PAT 

The  men  at  the  door  and  the  girls  who 
show  you  to  your  seat  are  far  from  the  big- 
money  class  For  ushers  the  union  range  is 
$33  to  $42  90  a  week  and  for  doormen  $40  70 
to  $64  Head  porters  earn  $78  87  and  their 
aid.<=.  $72  11 

What  does  It  all  add  up  to  In  terms  of  a 
shows  success  or  failure?  One  way  to  meas- 
ure the  labor  bill  as  a  factor  in  total  costs 
Is  to  appraise  the  balance  sheet  of  a  big 
musical  like  The  Sound  of  Music"  The 
Mary  Martin  show  cost  $500,000  to  bring  to 
Broadway  and  it  grossed  $75,870  In  a  typical 
recent  week. 

It  has  43  stagehands,  probably  the  largest 
complement  on  Broadway,  but  Mr  Bern- 
stein, who  handles  Its  business  direction, 
said  the  entire  crew  was  needed  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  seU  and  the  tightness 
of  the  Lunt-Fontanne  stage.  It  also  has  32 
musicians.  6  above  the  union  requirement, 
again  becaiise  the  producers  want  that 
many.  (Mr.  Pemlck.  Incidentally.  Is  the 
company  prop  man  and  Mr  Bernstein  calls 
hlm  "damn  efficient") 

The  producers  i>Aid  $4,920  In  the  sample 
week  for  part  of  the  stagehands.  The 
theater  paid  for  20  men  out  of  lu  $18,968 
share  of  the  box-offlce  receipts.  Mr  Bern- 
stein estimated  that  this  meant  something 
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over  $2,500  on  top  of  the  $4,920  The  com- 
pany's cost  for  musicians  was  $3  739.  with  the 
hotise  paying  almoBt  as  much  more  out  of  Its 
share. 

ELEVEN    MOl^TTHS   TO    PAY    OFT 

The  principals,  from  stars  to  bit  players, 
drew  $13,872;  the  chorus  $2,234.  the  stage 
managers  $886.  the  company  manager  $500, 
the  wardrobe  attendants  $1,461,  and  the 
press  agent  $325.  The  net  for  the  week 
came  to  $11,923  after  the  deduction  of  a 
long  list  of  nonlabor  charges.  Including 
$6,828  in  authors'  royalties.  On  this  basis 
it  would  take  about  11  months  to  pay  off 
the  original  investors  and  begin  showing  a 
profit. 

The  Judgment  of  Interested  observers  like 
John  Shubert.  who  devised  the  pension 
formula  that  helped  settle  the  equity  tleup. 
is  that  most  of  the  theatrical  crafts  are 
headed  by  good  ser.slble  people  who  under- 
stand the  weaknesses  of  the  fabulous  In- 
valid and  want  to  help  nurse  It  back  to 
health. 

However,  he  feelu  more  vigorous  action 
will  have  to  be  tal.en  all  around  to  ward 
off  the  unexpected  :osts  that  tend  to  send 
budgets  skyrocketlni;  when  a  show  Is  racing 
to  open  and  the  protlucer  gets  careless  about 
what  he  freezes  Into  his  costs. 

Mr.  Shut>ert  notet,  too,  that  the  pattern 
of  labor  settlements  has  Involved  a  general 
Increase  of  roughly  8  percent  In  every  3-year 
contract  cycle.  He  is  not  sure  how  many 
more  8  percenta  car  be  absorbed  before  It 
becomes  Impossible  to  put  on  a  play  profit- 
ably. 

(From    tlie   New   York  Times.   June   7.    1961] 

Mant   Fight  Oves   Thkater's  Pie  bitt 

Writers  Ofte*  To  Take  Less 

<By  Stanley  Levey) 

PT.ATWRICHTS 

On  May  24  some  of  the  costliest  and  most 
creative  writing  tal^^nt  in  the  American 
Uieater,  meeting  at  a  hotel,  agreed,  without 
significant  dissent,  to  cuts  in  writers"  royal- 
ties In  an  effort  to  iille^-late  the  plight  of 
the  Broadway  theater. 

In  doing  so,  the  playwrights,  members  of 
the  powerful  Dramatists  Guild,  expressed 
hope  that  all  craft  unions  in  the  theater. 
as  well  as  the  theater  owners,  will  ultimately 
make  equal  concesslcns  so  that  the  public 
can  be  the  benefactor.  Then  the  writers 
said" 

"The  Dramatists  Guild  believes  that  this 
will  create  a  new  cUraate  In  which  produc- 
tions of  pla3r8  win  be  1  icreased  and  new  play- 
wrights encouraged"  Whether  these  hopes 
are  ever  realized  anc  whether  the  unions 
and  the  owners  actually  do  accept  the 
challenge,  one  fact  ;s  firmly  on  the  rec- 
ord. It  is  that  the  playwrights  were  the 
first  Broadway  group  to  tighten  Its  belt  to 
try  to  check  operaUng  costs  and  reduce 
ticket  prices. 

There  is  one  big  "I'"  in  the  arrangement. 
The  writers'  agreement  will  take  effect  for  a 
play  only  when  the  director,  stars,  choreog- 
rapher, and  producer  accept  similar  reduc- 
tions In  their  compensation. 

There  Is  another  fr.ctor  to  be  considered : 
the  big-name  writers  have  little  trouble  get- 
ting produced  It  will  be  the  new  writers 
who  will  be  asked  to  take  the  cuts — but  with 
the  undeniable  lure  of  getting  produced. 

For  many  years  producers  and  playwrights 
have  been  playing  a  questlon-and-no-answer 
game  with  each  other.  The  producers  have 
asked:  "How  about  'Aklng  a  cut  In  royal- 
ties?" The  writers  have  asked:  "Why  start 
with  us?"    The  resul":  stalemate. 

For  example,  only  u  few  months  ago,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  between  the  Dramatists 
Guild  and  the  Leagui;  of  New  York  Theaters 
that  resulted  in  the  royalty  reductions,  Le- 
land  Hayward,  a  leading  producer,  said: 

"It's  up  to  the  drsmatlsts  to  save  Broad- 
way.   If  the  writers  v/ho  own  the  plays  can't 
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face    the   facts   of   life,  how  can   we   get  the 
stars  or  the  directors  to  agree  to  take  a  cut?" 

He  sees  ffuiid  productions 

A  prominent  playwright  was  asked  at  about 
that  time  what  WTlters  would  do  if  produc- 
ers stopped  producing.  He  hesitated  not  a 
moment  and  suggested  that  maybe  the 
Dramatists  Guild  would  take  a  shot  at  put- 
ting plays  on  Broadway. 

And  Audrey  Wood,  a  highly  successful  au- 
thors' agent  who  lists  Tennessee  Williams 
and  William  Inge  among  her  clients,  com- 
plained: 

"Its  unfair  to  start  with  the  man  who 
creates  the  work  without  starting  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  unions.  Without 
the  playwright  there  wouldn"t  l>e  a  theater. 

"Tennessee  Williams  came  to  me  in  1938. 
It  wasn't  until  1945  that  'The  Glass  Menag- 
erie" opened  on  Broadway.  That's  a  helluva 
long  time  to  wait." 

Paddy  Chayefsky.  author  of  "The  10th 
Man  "  and  "The  Middle  of  the  Night,"  voted 
for  the  playwrights"  royalties  cut.  But  a  week 
before  the  balloting  he  said  that  the  ilea  was 
grossly  unfair  and  a  tacky  piece  of  patch- 
work. Like  many  other  writers  he  called 
attention  to  long  months  and  years  of  re- 
search, wTitIng,  and  rewriting.  But  then  he 
shrugged: 

"If  the  theater  closes  down  to  two  shows  a 
year,  I'll  still  be  writing.  A  writer  never 
says,  'I'll  stop  writing  because  there's  no 
Chance  of  getting  it  produced  '  " 

Basically  the  new  royalty  arrangement  ap- 
proved by  the  Dramatists  Guild  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  producers  may  have  a  point 
when  they  contend  that  high  production 
costs  make  it  difficult,  if  not  imp>os6lble,  to 
find  backers  willing  to  gamble  on  pliys  by 
untried  authors  or  on  plays  not  specifically 
tailored  for  stars  with  box-offlce  magic. 

Concessions  are  listed 

Under  the  agreement,  which  Is  voluntary 
and  not  compulsory,  and  which  will  run  for 
1  year,  authors  may  make  the  fol.owlng 
concessions : 

Writers  of  straight  plays  may  take  half  of 
their  regular  royalties  for  a  period  of  17 
weeks,  but  never  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
gross  box-office  receipts.  Only  two  oX  the 
weeks  may  be  weeks  of  out-of-town  per- 
formances. Should  the  play  recoup  :ts  in- 
vestment before  the  end  of  the  l''-week 
period,  the  author's  royalty  would  go  back 
up  to  his  contractual  percentage. 

Por  most  playwrights  in  the  Drar:iatlsts 
Guild  that  contractual  percentage  is  5  F>er- 
cent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  a  play's  gross  lx)x- 
ofBce  receipts,  7'2  percent  of  the  next  $2,000. 
and  10  percent  thereafter  A  few  play- 
wrights have  a  straight  10-percent  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  musicals,  authors  who  now 
receive  a  straight  minimum  rxiyalty  of  6  per- 
cent may  take  half  their  fees  for  a  30-weck 
period,  starting  with  the  out-of-town  open- 
ing. But  the  writers'  payments  may  not 
come  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the  agin'egate 
royalties. 

Whitehead  sees  gains 

Robert  Whitehead,  president  of  the 
League  of  New  York  Theaters  and  a  prin- 
cipal formulator  of  the  plan,  is  convinced 
that  the  new  lower  royalty  agreement  will 
mean  many  things.  He  noted  the  following 
hopes : 

Paster  pmyoffs  and  more  investors  In  the 
theater. 

A  greater  volume  of  productions.  "This 
will  open  things  up.  It  will  be  a  completely 
different  theater." 

A  better  chance  for  new  writers;.  Mr. 
Whitehead  believes  It  is  economics — not  lack 
of  talent  or  lack  of  authors — that  has  kept 
untried  vrrlters  off  Broadway  and  on  off- 
Broadway. 

More  plays  and  more  good  plays. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  royalty  ar- 
rangement might  work  under  optimiun  con- 


ditions: A  straight  play  that  cost  $125,000 
to  bring  to  Broadway  and  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  solid  hit  would  gross  about  $40,000 
a  week  and  might  return  a  profit  of  $6,000  a 
week. 

At  that  rate  It  would  take  something  like 
21  weeks  to  pay  off  the  Investors.  Assum- 
ing that  the  star  cut  his  customary  10 
percent  share  In  half  and  that  the  writer, 
director,  and  producer  halved  their  percent- 
ages, weekly  operating  expenses  would  be 
reduced  10  or  11  percent. 

This  in  turn  would  add  about  $4,000  a 
week  to  the  profit,  or  $68,000  over  the  17- 
week  period  that  the  reduced  compensations 
would  be  in  effect.  The  savings  realized 
would  thus  substantially  reduce  the  period 
necessary  to  recoup  the  original  investment, 
perhaps  even  cut  it  in  half. 

Por  a  medium  success  the  reduced  roy- 
alty agreement  could  mean,  on  the  same 
basis,  the  difference  between  staying  In  busi- 
ness or  closing.  A  $2,000  or  $3,000  cut  in 
weekly  operating  expenses  might  be  enough 
to  cover  costs.     A  failure  would  still  fail. 

Mostly  for  young  writers 

Even  though  some  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  the  theater  voted  to  accept  the  op- 
tional royalty  plan,  the  basic  effect  of  It 
will  be  to  set  lower  minimum  rates  for  new 
and  unproduced  writers.  , 

Playwrights  like  Tennessee  Williams, 
Samuel  Taylor.  Russel  Crouse.  Howard  Lind- 
say, Paul  Osborn.  and  George  Axelrod  have 
little  trouble  Interesting  producers  and  at- 
tracting Investors.  But  an  author  who  has 
not  been  produced  on  Broadway  frequently 
finds  It  imfxjsslble  to  find  a  producer,  a 
star,  and  a  director  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  his  play. 

Under  the  Dramatists  Guild  minimum 
basic  production  contract  these  new  writ- 
ers hitherto  have  received  the  same  mini- 
mum rates  of  5,  7I2,  and  10  percent  that 
applied  to  successful  playwrights.  It  Is  they, 
In  all  probability,  and  not  the  name  writ- 
ers, who  will  be  asked  and  cxpect<>d  to  ac- 
cept the  optional  royalty  arrangement  as  a 
condition  of  being  produced  on  Broadway. 

Actually,  for  the  established  plaj-wrlght. 
the  Dramatists  Guild  mlnlmums  no  longer 
have  much  meaning.  Most  name  authors 
have  become  writing  corporations,  investing 
in  their  own  shows,  occasionally  Joining  In 
producing  them  and  receiving  a  substantial 
share  of  the  profits.  Writers  :'.ke  Tennessee 
Williams  now  make  cr>mpllcated  deals  in- 
volving play  profits  and  movie  rights  that 
run  Into  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chayefsky,  a  man  not  unfamiliar  with 
financial  success  on  Broadway,  in  Hollywood 
and  on  television,  confessed  recently  that 
he  no  longer  knew  what  was  going  on  when 
he  sold  a  play.    He  said  : 

"I've  got  an  agent,  an  accountant,  and  a 
tax  consultant  who  uses  a  tax  inwyer  In  his 
own  office.  Tliey  make  the  arrangements. 
I've  given  my  agent  Just  two  orders — dont 
do  anything  dishonest  and  keep  me  out  of 
Jail." 

Even  without  a  movie  sale  or  a  share  of 
play  profits,  the  author  of  a  Broadway  hit 
need  not  worry  about  the  rent.  A  show  that 
runs  a  year  to  full  houses  would  bring  a 
playwright  an  Income  of  $125,000  to 
$150,000. 

Laments  of  taxes 

Movie,  television,  and  foreign  rights  on 
a  smash  hit — straight  or  musical —can  In- 
fliJte  the  autliors'  returns  into  the  millions. 
Before  taxes,  th.it  is  Mriny  writers  com- 
plain that  present  tax  laws  n  '.  nrt  deal 
fairly  with  the  creative  m.%11.  who  n.av  g<) 
for  years  without  success  and  then  hr.d  him- 
self In  a  lew  months  In  the  highest  tax 
brackets. 

Musical  shows,  with  thej-  preater  grosses 
($70,000  a  week  or  more  for  a  hit  .  mean  oven 
greater  returns  for  composers,  bookwnters. 
lyricists,  and  choreographers.  Under  basic 
contracts  they  are  guaranteed  2  percent  each 
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of  the  gross  but  usually  get  at  least  3  per- 
cent. In  a  year  of  sellout  houses  this  could 
mean  a  return  of  about  8110,000  for  each. 
And  beyond  this  relatively  paltry  figure  Is 
the  enormous  income  from  radio,  television, 
records,  and  sheet  music. 

And  then  there  is  the  writer  of  the  show 
that  lasts  3  days.  He  will  have  received  op- 
tion money  for  his  play  from  a  producer, 
his  $750-a-week  guarantee  for  out-of-town 
performances,  and  his  royalty  on  the  gross 
Years  may  have  gone  int..)  the  effort.  All 
he  can  do  is  start  over  again. 

Writer  \.^  expendable 
And  now  for  a  fresh  point  of  view,  listen 
to  Edward  Albee  He  is  the  off-Broadway 
author  of  "The  Zo<j  Story,"  "The  Death  of 
Bessie  Smith"  and  "The  American  Dream." 
The  most  money  he  has  ever  earned  as  a 
writer  is  $350  a  week — and  that  for  only  a 
brief  period. 

"All  income  in  the  theater,  including 
writers'  income."  he  said  recently,  "is  ridic- 
ulous." But  it  is  morally  wrong  to  set  spe- 
cial standard.=5  for   the  new  writer. 

"Of  course  I  would  like  to  have  a  play  on 
Broadway,  but  money  is  not  the  problem.  I 
would  want  the  same  controls  there  that  I 
have  off-Broadway — approval  of  cast  and 
director  and  no  alterations  In  my  script  for 
commercial  purposes 

"But  I  know  how  unrealistic  I  am.  For 
on  Broadway  the  playwright  it>  the  most  basi- 
cally expendable  part  of  the  commercial 
theater  " 

ST.ARS    AND    DIRECTORS 

'By    Milton    Esterow) 

In  the  next  few  days,  $1,500  to  $7,500 
weekly  checks  will  be  sent  to  such  Broad- 
way stars  as  Mary  Martin.  Lee  Tracy,  Rich- 
ard Burton,  Julie  Andrews,  Anna  Maria  Al- 
berghetti,  Sam  Levene,  Phil  Silvers,  Kim 
Stanley.  Cyril  Richard,  Barbara  Bel  Geddes, 
Michael  Rennle,  and  Ell  Wallach. 

Broadway's  weekly  reward  for  high-rank- 
ing directors — Mf^ss  Hart,  Ella  Kazan. 
Joshua  Logan,  Garson  Kanin,  and  T3rrone 
Guthrie,  among  others — ranges,  after  an 
Initial  fee  of  about  $5,000.  from  $1,200  for 
hit  plays  to  82.400  for  hit  musicals 

But  these  considerable  sums  are  not  all 
straight  pay.  The  stars  and  directors  are 
collecting  on  varied  negotiations  made  be- 
fore their  shows  opened — deals  for  per- 
centages of  the  gross  or  prof.ts  and  returns 
on  Investments  in  the  shows.  The  earn- 
ings, of  course,  do  not  apply  to  off-Broadway 
where  audiences  and  theaters  <ue  smaller 

More  and  more  stars  and  directors  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  choreographers  and  set 
designers,  are  asking  for  and  getting  per- 
centage deals. 

"The  gravy  Is  divided  so  many  ways," 
Herman  Bernstein,  a  leading  general  man- 
ager, said,  'that  you  need  2  days  Just  to 
write  letters  and  checks  ' 

"Everyone  wants  a  piece  of  the  pie,"  a 
theatrical  lawyer  said. 

Recently,  even  an  arranger  a.=;ked  for  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  and  a  stars  hair- 
dresser sought  weekly  royalties  Both  were 
turned  down 

"We  have  reached  the  point,"  Robert 
Whitehead,  president  of  the  League  of  N'ew 
York  Theaters,  said,  where  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  hand  Authors,  agents,  directors,  and 
producers  are  Jointly  to  blame  "  He  singled 
out  producers,  who.  he  said,  "have  loaded 
the  overhead  Just  to  establish  themselves 
with  a  success  and  consequently  created  an 
Inflation," 

He  i    entitled 

Peter  Witt,  a  leading  agent  and  president 
of  the  Theatrical  .A,rtlsts  Representatives  As- 
sociation, said:  "All  this  crying  Isn't  at  all 
Justified  If  an  actor's  name  sells  tickers, 
he's  entitled  to  everything  he  can  get  out 
of  a  show.  The  agent  has  no  bargaining 
power  unless  he's  dealing  with  a  star." 


On  the  whjle,  actors'  salaries  are  modest 
The  minlmu.n  weekly  wage  for  an  Actors 
Equity  performer  during  a  play's  run  on 
Broadway  is  now  $112  50 

It  Is  the  stars  who  are  bringing  Joy  to  the 
Internal  Revtmue  Service,  their  agents,  ac- 
countants, and  tax  lawyers. 

Most  fairly  big  names  receive  weekly  sal- 
ary guarantees  starting  at  about  $1,500;  the 
truly  big  names  get  $2,500  to  $5,050.  The 
record  may  be  held  by  Jackie  Gleason. 
When  he  appeared  In  "Take  Me  Along."  he 
said  he  wanted  more  money  than  anyone 
had  ever  received  on  Broadway  Informed 
that  the  pre.lous  tltleholder  had  received 
$5,000  a  week,  he  demanded  and  got  $50 
more. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  a  noted  actress 
came  east  to  do  a  play.  She  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  new  salary  record.  It  has  not  been 
determined  whether  her  wish  came  true 
because,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Broadway 
stars,  an  asbestos  curtain  has  been  placed 
around  her  salary. 

However,  guarantees  are  simply  a  mini- 
mum wage  and  do  not  mean  an>-thlng  in 
a  show  that  Is  doing  standing-room-only 
business.  It  Is  the  percentage  deals,  usually 
set  In  negotiations  between  the  star's  agent 
and  the  producer,  and  based  on  the  star's 
popularity  and  drawing  power,  that  bring 
the  staggering  earnings. 

Percentages  can  be  5,  6.  714,  10.  or  as  high 
as  15  percent  of  the  gross.  "When  there  are 
two  stars  In  one  play  who  normally  get  10 
percent,  their  slice  Is  cut  to  74  percent." 
one  observer  said.  "There's  a  limit  to  where 
you  can  go  without  killing  the  goose." 

Although  the  star's  percentage  of  the 
gross  has  not  gone  up  greatly  In  recent 
years,  the  gross  Itself  has  risen  sharply  be- 
cause of  the  Increase  In  ticket  prices. 

In  1933,  Oerrge  M  Cohan,  starring  In  "Ah. 
Wilderness!"  received  10  percent  of  the  gross, 
with  a  weekly  guarantee  of  $1,500.  A  $14,000 
to  $18,000  weekly  gross  for  a  play  In  those 
days  was  considered  good.  Thus,  If  the  play 
had  grossed  $18,000.  Mr  Cohan  would  have 
earned  $1,800,  or  $300  over  his  guarantee. 

A  hit  plav  today  can  gross  $40,000;  a 
musical  like  "Camelot,"  $84,000.  A  star  get- 
ting 10  percent  of  such  a  play  would  thus 
get  $4,000  to  $8,400  a  week. 

Profits  also  split  up 

Fifteen  or  20  years  ago,  names  that  meant 
money  at  the  box  office  rarely.  If  ever,  got 
shares  of  the  profits.  Now  they  do,  starting 
with  1  percent.  One  of  the  most  lucrative 
deals  was  arranged  for  Rosalind  Russell.  She 
received  12 'i  percent  of  the  gross  and  13 
percent   of    the    profits    of    "Auntie    Mame  " 

In  "Two  for  the  Seesaw."  which  grossed 
over  $30,000  a  week  fairly  consistently,  Henry 
Fonda  received  13  percent  of  the  gross  until 
the  Investment  w£is  recovered,  then  15  per- 
cent.    Mr.  Fonda  also  Invested  in  the  show 

Observers  say,  however,  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  stars  to 
make  percentages  more  realistic,  to  accept 
lower  terms  until  the  show's  Investment  Is 
returned.  Wrien  the  profits  start  coming 
In,  the  terms  become  higher. 

Many  stars  take  pay  cuts  when  a  show  Is 
In  box  office  trouble.  Jason  Robards,  Martin 
Gabel,  and  Hume  Cronyn  did  It  to  help  keep 
"Big  Fish,  Little  Fish"  running. 

They  also  invest 

Stars,  like  many  other  people,  find  that 
the  big  problem  Is  not  how  to  make  money 
but  how  to  keep  It  after  Form  1040  Is  filled 
out.  This  has  led  to  Investments  In  shows 
by  stars. 

"One  for  one"  deals  are  not  uncommon. 
For  a  percenUtge  of  the  show's  capital,  the 
star  receives  the  same  percentage  of  the 
show's  profits.  (If  the  average  investor  puts 
up  10  percent  of  the  capital,  he  gets  5  per- 
cent of  the  profits.  The  other  5  percent 
goes  U)  the  pr(ducer.) 


Tl.en.  If  the  star  sells  his  share  of  the 
show,  the  profits  he  makes  on  the  sale  are 
capital  gains,  taxable  at  a  maximum  rate  of 
26  percent. 

Stars  who  have  Invested  heavily  in  shows 
Include  Rosalind  Russell,  Ethel  Merman. 
Henry  Fonda,  and  Mary  Martin  Miss  Martin 
reportedly  Invested  $200,000  In  "The  Sound 
of  Music  "  and  later  sold  her  share  for 
a  capital  gains  profit. 

Broadway  gives  many  reasons  for  the 
money  stars  get. 

"The  theater  has  become  a  hlt-or-bu«t 
aflalr  and  the  stars  have  become  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  hit  category."  one  ex- 
pert said.  Another  said.  "When  you  get  a 
big  star,  you  have  no  trouble  raising 
money." 

Still  others  cite  the  greatly  Increased  In- 
come Uxcs  since  World  War  II.  the  fact  that 
movies  and  television  pay  more  money,  thus 
diminishing  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
theater;  that  many  theatergoers  In  general 
and  theater  parties  In  particular  demand 
stars. 

A  lawyer:  "In  some  cases  it's  not  so  much 
the  actor  as  the  agents."  He  explained  that 
the  agent  could  happily  drive  ever  more 
taxable  deals  for  his  clients  confident  that 
his  own  10  percent  was  far  leas  vulnerable  on 
April  15. 

Directors  also  gain 

While  the  stars  and  their  agents  have  been 
busy  negotiating,  directors  have  not  been 
Idle.     Their  checks  have  gone  up.  too. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  top  director  usually 
received  a  fee  of  about  $3,000  and  1  to  3 
jaercent  of  the  gross.  Shares  of  proflu  were 
rarely  received. 

Today,  a  top  director  usually  receives  a  fee 
of  about  $5,000,  plus  2  percent  of  the  gross 
until  the  Investment  Is  recovered,  then  3 
percent,  and  5  percent  of  the  profits. 

In  some  cases,  the  share  of  the  profits  Is 
much  higher  One  director  reportedly  re- 
ceived 20  percent  of  a  drama's  profits  Some 
directors  also  Invest  In  plays.  Those  who 
take  on  the  additional  Job  of  choreographer, 
a  recent  Broadway  trend,  receive  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  gross. 

A  young  director  with  no  standing  receives 
a  fee  of  about  $500  or  $1,000;  others,  about 
$2,500. 

Shepard  Traube.  president  of  the  Society 
of  Stage  Directors  and  Choreographers,  de- 
fined a  leading  director  as  "anyone  who  has 
directed  a  recent  hit "  and  said  that  the  out- 
come of  the  director's  most  recent  effort  af- 
fected his  bargaining  power  sharply. 

Everyone  in  the  act 

In  the  last  few  years,  set  designers  and 
choreographers  have  Joined  the  stars  and  di- 
rectors in  demands  for  shares  of  the  gross 
receipts.  The  fees  for  top  set  designers  rise 
to  $8,000  or  $9,000,  with  up  to  1  percent  of 
the  gross;  choreographers  get  $3,500  to  $5,000 
with  1  or  1 '/,  percent  of  the  gross. 

Whither  salaries  and  percentage  deals? 

For  several  years,  J  S.  Seldman,  a  tax  au- 
thority and  Broadway  Investor,  has  been 
proposing  something  he  believes  would  ease 
the  situation — tax  relief  for  theater  people, 
authors  and  others  with  fiuctuatlng  Incomes 

Under  his  proposal.  If  an  actor  had  a  good 
year  In  1960  but  earned  considerably  less  In 
the  6  years  before,  the  1960  tax  would  be  fig- 
ured on  the  actor's  average  Income  for  the  7 
years. 

Ii4r.  Whitehead  proposed  that  stars  take 
a  50-percent  cut  until  the  Investment  was 
recovered.  This,  he  said,  would  help  the  In- 
vestor get  his  money  back  more  quickly  and 
"would  build  a  theater  that  encourages  the 
Investor." 

"I'm  willing  to  gamble  but  It  should  be  a 
concentrated  effort  by  everyone."  Mr  Witt 
said.  "Are  the  theater  owners  ready  to  make 
concessions?  The  unions?  The  producers? 
Is  the  producer  willing  to  let  other  people 
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participate     proportionately     for     gambling 
with  him?    Every  re*iuest  opens  a  question.  " 

(From  the  New   York  Times.  June  B,    1961] 

Thkatex's    AtJDiENCx    Is    Chanoimc    bxtt    Its 
Tkaok    Is    V  rriiL    to    Cm 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

THE     AUDIENCZ 

Who  are  the  people  who  sit  on  the  dark 
side  of  Broadway's  footlights  today?  How 
many  are  there,  where  do  they  come  from 
and  why? 

More  than  8  million  persons  saw  46  shows 
at  33  Broadway  theaters  this  season.  They 
got  their  tickets  b}  mall  order,  through 
brokers,  subscription  clubs,  and  agencies  for 
theater  benefits  or  at  the  box  office.  Three- 
quarters  of  them  live  within  50  miles  of 
Manhattan. 

Of  these  five  kinds  of  theatergoers,  one 
group  has  proliferated  at  a  fantastic  rate — 
the  theater  benefit  pirty. 

No  producer  dares  or  wants  to  Ignore  his 
beneflt-party  audience,  alumni  groups,  sup- 
porters of  adoption  agencies  and  settlement 
houses  and  backers  of  oversea  aid  com- 
mittees fill  and  oftei  monopolize  theaters 
housing  hit  shows,  particularly  during  the 
first  months.  They  sustain  critical  failures 
as  well.  Robert  Whitehead  spoke  for  all 
producers  when  he  said  of  the  benefit  audi- 
ence: "It  Is  simply  Insurance — the  best  in- 
surance we  have  no«  against  financial  In- 
stability." 

A  fifth  from  benefits 

Here  are  a  few  statu  tics. 

In  the  1960-61  sea&on.  ended  May  31.  the 
gross  receipts  on  Broadway  were  almost 
$41  million.  McM-c  t'lan  $8  million,  or  30 
percent,  came  from  benefits.  Last  season 
the  chunk  was  $1  m  Ulon  less;  the  season 
before.  $3  million  less. 

This  ye«r's  average  of  more  than  20  per- 
cent Is  often  higher  ai  Individual  bouses. 
For  example: 

"The  Sound  of  Music,"  a  smash  hit,  opened 
In  November  1959  to  an  advance  sale  of 
•  1  million  from  benefit  parties  alone.  One- 
fourth  of  Its  gross  receipts  In  18  months 
have  come   from   part:es. 

The  percentage  8kyn>ckets  on  shorter  runs, 
because  parties  are  bcoked  before  openings 
and  cannot  be  driven  away  by  bad  or  luke- 
warm notices.    For  Instance: 

"Tenderloin"  ran  7  months  of  the  1960-61 
season.  Sixty-five  percent  of  Its  money  was 
made  on  theater  parties. 

"Face  of  a  Hero"  lasted  5  weeks.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  receipts  came  from  benefits. 
The  conclusion  Is  cletir.  Without  the  par- 
ties, the  play  would  t^iave  run  only  1  week. 

Grouth  ir.  a  decade 

Less  than  a  decade  ago,  theater  parties 
meant  Utile  to  Broadway.  During  the  1952- 
53  season,  about  $100,000  came  in  to  21 
Shubert -owned  housei  from  theater  bene- 
fits. 

But  last  season  the  Shubert  chain  of  18 
houses  took  In  $5.2(X).i)00  on  theater  parties. 

In  all  houses,  the  big  benefit  nights  are 
Mondays  through  Thursdays.  Theater  party 
audiences  save  the  weekend  for  entertaining 
at  home. 

'Wlaat  kind  of  an  aiidlence  does  a  theater 
party,  occupying  anywhere  from  50  seats  to 
a  whole  house,  make?  Here  are  some  opin- 
ions: 

From  Ivy  Larrlc.  coyenne  of  the  dozen 
women  agents  who  book  benefits  for  about 
4.000  organizations: 

"They're  knowledg-^able  people.  They 
know  plays.  They're  all  college  people.  I 
could  never  put  that  across." 

Their  mant.ers  decried 
That  last  statement  sounds  defensive  be- 
cause   parties    have    often    been    exa^jnated. 
Asked   what   they   thooght  uf  benefit  audi- 


ences recently,  two  doeen  Individual  theater- 
goers replied  with  these  words. 

"Gabby,  loud,  rude." 

"Arrive  late  and  sometimes  loaded." 

"Much  vi&itlng  In  the  aisles  and  yoo- 
hooing  to  friends.  " 

"It's  like  stumbling  into  a  cocktail  party 
where  you  don't  belong,  dont  know  any  of 
the  people  and  don't  care." 

Mr.  Whitehead  remarked:  "They  are  not 
a  perfect  solution.  These  i>eople  pay  up  lo 
$40  a  ticket  more  than  the  box  office  price 
for  the  sake  of  charity.  I  can  only  deduce 
that  they  came  because  they  wanted  to  sup- 
port their  organization,  not  my  production. 
Probably  60  percent  of  the  house  would  Just 
as  soon  be  somewhere  else  on  any  party 
evening." 

But  the  most  eloquent  reply  to  benefit 
audiences  was  wordless.  It  was  delivered 
some  months  ago  by  the  actor  Henry  Fonda. 
Mr.  Fonda  became  so  exasperated  by  chat- 
tering In  the  audience  one  evening  that  he 
stuck  his  tongue  out  at  the  house  while 
taking  curtain  calls  for  "Silent  Night. 
Lonely  Night." 

It   tcill   continue   to  grow 

Despite  opposition,  it  seems  sure  that  the 
theater  party  Is  on  Broadway  to  stay  and  Is 
certain  to  grow  in  Importance. 

As  It  corrals  ever  bigger  blocks  of  tickets. 
It  freezes  out  what  used  to  be  the  backbone 
of  the  theatergoing  public — the  individual 
who  would  like  to  see  a  good  show  fairly 
promptly  at   the  box  office  price. 

This  dwindling  group  Is  also  being  squeezed 
out  by  another  burgeoning  practice — the 
corrupt  disposition  of  tickets.  In  Broad- 
way Jargon  It  Is  called  "Ice."  and  It  means 
the  money  paid  by  scalpers  to  theaters  for 
black-market  tickets. 

Every  box  office  treasurer,  theater  owner, 
producer  and  broker  on  Broadway  knows 
about  Ice.  Few  will  talk  about  It.  Those 
who  do  estimate  that  In  a  boom  month  such 
as  November,  one  theater  with  a  good  show 
can  make  up  to  $30,000  every  week  on  Ice 
alone. 

TTie  magnitude  of  this  extra  Income  can 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  a  straight  play 
can  gross  a  maximum  of  $40,000  and  a  musi- 
cal no  mcH-e  than  $84,000  a  week. 

"Of  course  I  know  Ice  exists  and  I  can't 
do  anything  about  It."  one  producer  said. 
"But  I  tell  my  people  not  to  be  too  greedy." 

The  black  market  is  astonishing  with 
■mash  hits.  The  reason  Is  simple.  A  big 
theater  contains  1.500  seats.  But  during  the 
first  months  of  a  smash.  b.OOO  persons  may 
want  to  see  it  on  any  given  night. 

The  ones  who  do  see  it  are  those  who  have 
booked  In  advance  through  benefit  groups 
or  mall  order  and  those  willing  to  get 
scalped. 

The  last  group  Includes  Madison  Avenue 
advertising  agencies.  Seventh  Avenue  gar- 
ment manufacturers  and  banks  who  must 
frequently  entertain  out-of-town  clients. 
The  cost  of  the  tickets — however  fantastic — 
Is  tax-deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

Love  that  statuj 

Then  there  are  what  one  broker  called 
"Just  plain  people  with  a  bunch  of  money 
who  want  to  show  off." 

"They've  got  a  scalper,"  he  said.  "They 
love  telling  friends,  'Want  a  pair  down  front 
for  "Camelot?"    I  can  do  It  for  you.'  " 

"The  brokers  sell  96  percent  of  their 
tickets  with  the  legal.  $1  50  n.arkup."  a  pro- 
ducer charged.  "Some  make  t.heir  living 
from  the  huge  markups  they  impose  on  the 
remaining  5  percent." 

Only  10  percent  at  the  seats  for  a  smash 
are  ice  seats.  "A  guy  willing  to  pay  $25  to 
$50  a  ticket  Is  out  to  make  an  Impression." 
a  broker  explained  "He's  not  going  to  sit 
in  the  last  row  of  the  orchestra  or  In  the 
balcony  for  that  kind  of  money.  He  v.ants 
a  choice  position." 


Thus  benefits  occupy  theft'k.ers^n  Increas- 
ing numbers  on  the  first  4  nights  of  the 
week  and  Ice  puts  a  dent  In  the  seats  for 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  And  the  flow  of 
tickets  Is  slowing  to  a  trlckJe 

This  shut-off  also  applies  to  brokers,  who 
serve  expense  account  clients  and  others 
who  buy  tickets  frequently  and  at  premium 
rates. 

There  are  89  licensed  ticket  brokers  In 
New  York  City.  Thirty,  mostly  big.  long 
established  concerns,  belong  to  the  New 
York  Ticket  Brokers.  Inc. 

Few  i-n  early  voeeks 

The  group's  lawyer  Is  Jesse  M.>sf=  who  es- 
timated that  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
tickets  for  a  hit  show  would  find  their  way 
to  brokers  in  the  first  12  to  16  weeks  of  the 
run.  Then  the  quotas  rise,  he  said,  until 
they  reach  50  percent — "about  the  time  the 
boxoffice  demand  drops" 

Ticket  quotas  for  all  Broadway  shows  are 
set  by  producers  and  theater  owners.  It  Is 
the  box-office  treasurer's  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  allotments  are  dispatched  properly 
to  brokers,  party  agents,  write-ins  and  box- 
office  customers. 

"The  brokers  are  sore  as  a  boll  about  ticket 
quotas  and  I'm  sure  the  Individual  theater- 
goer Is  too."  Mr.  Moss  said.  "Neither  gets 
a  good  crack  at  the  hits.  Who  the  bell  wants 
awful  seats  for  awful  shows?" 

Few  go  just  for  fun 

Mr.  Moss  contends,  and  many  on  Broad- 
way agree,  "fewer  people  go  to  the  theater 
now  because  they  Just  like  to  go  " 

"Once,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  large  group 
who  had  the  time,  inclination,  and  back- 
ground. They  feel  cheated  if  they  only  get 
to  see  the  dogs.  They  feel  they've  been  made 
fools  of. 

"  Okay,"  they  say.  "It's  somebody  else's 
theater — not  mine.'  And  they  tend  to  puU 
away." 

The  trend  to  advance  sales  also  Is  reflected 
In  Individual  mall  orders. 

According  to  John  Shubert,  mall  ordering 
has  Increased  fourfold  In  less  than  a  decade. 
This  Is  due  partly  to  the  population  move 
out  of  New  York  City  Into  the  suburbs. 

"In  the  old  days,  people  would  say — 'What 
do  you  want  to  do  tonight?  Let's  go  down- 
town to  a  show.'  "  Mr.  Shubert  recalled. 
"Now  they  buy  In  advance,  not  on  Impulse. 
Look  at  the  Sunday  newspaper  ads  for  mall 
orders.  They  used  to  be  a  quarter  page  or 
less.     Now  they're  usually  full-page  ads." 

Other  costs  discoura0ng 

The  public  Is  further  discouraged  by  the 
rising  price  of  tickets  and  babysitters,  the 
cost  of  dining  out.  train  fares,  garaging  and 
tolls,  and  the  contumely  of  box-office  em- 
ployees, whose  threshold  of  irascibility  seems 
to  be  lowering.  Put  together,  however,  these 
discouraging  factors  do  not  equal  the  Im- 
pact of  theater  parties  and  Ice  upon  the 
"let's-see-a-show"  citizen. 

But  Is  the  total  audience  for  Broadway 
shrinking  spectacularly?  The  answer  Is  no. 
It  has  gone  up  and  down,  most  down,  since 
the  Wall  Street  crash.  The  significant  fact 
about  today's  audiences  is  that  their  nature 
has  been  changed  by  mushrooming  benefits, 
more  free-spending  expense  account  ciis- 
tomers  and  more  mall  orders. 

OUn  Glenn  Saxon,  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Yale,  pointed  out  In  a  recent  survey  that 
Broadway  theater  attendance  had  fallen 
from  12.300.000  In  1930-31  to  8.100.000  last 
season  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
United  .State,s  rose  45  percent. 

The  first  sharp  dropoff  came  In  1933.  when 
.attendance  dwindled  to  8  million.  During 
the  boom  years  of  World  War  II.  however, 
11,500.000  person."!  went  to  Broadway  plays 
In  one  season 

TT.p  a-.erage  In  the  last  three  seasons  has 
been  8,300.000. 
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I  Noic  feu-er  theatfrt 

The  current  attendance  Is  not  dlsastroualy 
low.  despite  what  Broadway  Cassandras  say. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  fewer  theaters  peo- 
ple can  go  to.  Broadway  now  has  exactly 
one-half  of  the  66  houses  It  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  depression 

Many  say  that  the  rise  In  ticket  prices 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  driven  the 
public  away  The  maximum  ticket  price  for 
dramas  and  musicals  has  ab<ju':  doubled  In 
16  years 

But  disposable  personal  Income,  out  of 
which  all  Individuals'  entertainment  expend- 
itures are  made,  has  risen  much  more  rap- 
idly. Between  1944  and  1960.  it  rose  140 
percent 

As  tor  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs,  it  has 
probably  drained  of.  some  evening  theater 
patrons  although  the  matinee  patrons  are 
still  going  strong 

The  suburban  couples  who  spend  an  eve- 
ning at  the  theater  can  count  on  an  expen- 
sive outing 

Thirty-three    dollars    without    tickets 

A  Scarsdale  wife  estimated  that  the  ex- 
tras, including  baby  sitter,  the  train  or  tolls 
and  garaging,  drinks,  dinner  and  tips  for  two, 
and  cabfare  within  Manhattan  mounted  to 
at  least  S33 

Then  there  are  tickets.  Usually  they  are 
bought    by    mail    order    at    top    prices. 

One  PleasantviKe  mother  c>f  three  said: 
"If  we're  going  to  pay  all  that  money  for 
babysitters,  transportation  and  dinner,  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  get  $2  50  seats  way  lip 
in  the  balcony  Many  suburbanites  don't 
think  going  to  the  theater  is  worth  the 
trouble  unless  you  do  it  righ'    " 

A  pair  of  good  orchestr.i  seats  then,  at 
$7  50  for  a  straight  play,  would  come  to  $15 
more 

In  1959.  Broadway  tried  to  lure  more 
sububan  housewives  with  a  2  p  m  'Wednes- 
day matinee,  a  half-hour  earlier  than  usual. 
It  worked  Raymond  L.  Broeder  general 
manager  for  four  playhouses,  explained: 
"The  ladles  didn  t  have  to  d.iwdle  over  lunch. 
And,  they  were  tickled  to  death  to  get  out 
early   ' 

Early   certain  failed 

Last  fall,  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters 
tried  a  Wednesday  curtain  at  7:30  pm  In- 
stead of  8  30  or  8  40  as  set  by  tradition. 
The  league  hoped  the  suburban  audience 
would  be  happy  not  to  have  to  hurry  for 
the  11  35.  The  plan  failed  in  less  than  2 
months  The  public,  restaurateurs,  and 
finally  the  disappointed  producers  turned 
against  it. 

One  suburban  housewife  summed  up  the 
reaction:  "It  was  just  too  early  You  killed 
time  beforehand  with  three  drinks  and  then 
starved  through  the  play  Or  you  bolted 
your  dinner  and  felt  dyspeptic  all  evening" 

This  last  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lure 
the  vast  pxjtentlal  suburban  audience  Into 
the  theater  has  reinforced  Broadway's  de- 
pendence on  benefit  parties  and  the  big 
business  spenders  These  are  the  people  who 
get  good  seats  at  i^ood  shows  before  they 
turn  stale 

Want  to  go  to  a  smash  hit  tonight  on  Im- 
pulse'' As  Eliza  Drjollttle  said,  "not  bloody 
likely  " 

IMPACT   ON    ECONOMT 

I  (By  Louis  Calta) 

At  the  height  of  a  Broadway  season, 
30.000  persons  may  enter  the  theater  district 
In  one  night  to  see  the  plays  and  musicals. 
Of  these,  an  untold  number  have  just  left 
a  hotel  or  have  just  parked  a  car  in  a  garage 
or  parking  lot  Most  have  just  dined  at  a 
restaurant  or  bought  a  souvenir  for  the 
children  When  the  show  breaks,  they  f.ght 
for  taxis  under  the  nervous  flash  of  Times 
Scjuare's  huge  signs 

The  nights  at  the  height  of  business  and 
the  quieter  ones  in  the  diminishing  days 
poured  $41  million  Into  the  theaters'  b<jx 
offices  this  sefison. 


But  what  does  the  presence  of  the  Broad- 
way theater  mean  to  the  hotels,  to  the  ga- 
rages, to  the  i;t«taurateurs,  to  the  cabbies, 
to  the  advertisi'rs"'  What  would  New  York 
be  like  if  the  Broadway   theater  died'' 

The  10-day  blackout  of  Broadway  play- 
houses a  year  figo  cost  restaurateurs  about 
$5  million,  according  to  H  H  Gersteln,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Restaurant  League  of 
New  York,  which  represents  176  restauranta. 

Restaurants  would  close 

The  situation  would  be  so  critical  without 
the  theater,  Mr.  Gersteln  said,  that  hun- 
dreds of  restaurant  workers  would  have  to 
be  laid  off.  Many  of  the  famous  midtown 
dining  spots  would  go  out  of  business  The 
city  would  lose  its  nickel  on  every  dollar  of 
restaurant   fare  sold   in   these   restaurants. 

Vincent  Sardi,  Jr  ,  president  of  the  restau- 
rant league,  said  that  11  the  theater  died 
New  York  woud  then  be  no  different  from 
any  other  American  town." 

He  contended  that  out-of-towners  held 
their  conventions  and  meetings  here  because 
of  the  lure  of  the  living  theater.  He  also 
said  that  most  business  visitors  usually  re- 
mained in  the  city  for  a  few  extra  days  to 
see  the  shows  and  shop  in  the  big  stores. 
"All  this  trade  would  be  Irretrievably  lost,"' 
be  said. 

Mr.  Gersteln  had  a  similar  opinion.  He 
said: 

"People  would  come  here  Just  to  see  a  doc- 
tor and  rush  back  home  ' 

These  views  are  shared  by  spokesmen  for 
89  associated  ticket  agencies  During  the 
Broadway  stoppage  they  lost  $250,000  Saul 
Lancourt,  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  group.  New  York  Ticket  Brokers, 
Inc.,  said  that  the  brokers  could  not  exist 
without  the  theater. 

"There  isnt  sufficient  revenue  In  the  ad- 
junct sale  of  tickets  to  movies,  sports,  and 
concert  events  to  sustain  the  ticket  bro- 
kers," Mr  Lancourt  said.  If  the  agencies 
were  to  go,  an  enterprise  that  grosses  more 
than  $22  m.lUon  annually  would  vanish 
So  would  about  1.000  Jobs 

GASAOE    OWNERS   Hl.*BT 

No  less  vulnerable  are  the  garage  owners 
Abe  Parower.  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Garage  Board  of  Trade,  representing  50  ga- 
rages, said  that  the  theater  blackout  had 
meant  a  loss  of  more  than  $1  million  to  the 
garages. 

The  conflict  was  equally  catastrophic  for 
the  taxis.  Henry  Priedlander,  counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Taxlcab  Board  of  Trade, 
which  represents  more  than  11.000  cabs,  esti- 
mated that  the  group's  drivers  were  deprived 
of    $500,000    in    the    10-day    blackout. 

Travel  agents  are  quick  to  note  that  many 
visit  New  York  annually  to  see  enough  dra- 
matic fare  to  laist  them  the  rest  of  the  year. 
And,  If  anything  cut  down  on  the  attractive- 
ness of  New  York  for  tourists,  It  would  make 
a  severe  dent  in  a  whole  complex  of  In- 
dustries— airlines,  buses,  railroads  and  the 
hotel  business. 

James  A.  McCarthy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hotel  Association  of  New  York 
City,  said  that  hotel  reservations  went  down 
5  percent  during  the  blackout.  The  hotel 
restaurants'  sales  of  food  and  liquor  were 
also  hurt. 

Stanley  MacArthur,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  at  Douglas  Leigh  Associates, 
the  company  that  handles  the  electric  signs 
known  as  spectaculars,  said  that  national 
advertisers  would  reconsider  their  local  ex- 
penditures if  Broadway  were  no  longer  the 
Nation's  theater  street. 

A  Star  attraction 

Louis  A.  Lotlto,  president  of  City  Play- 
houses, Inc.,  calls  the  theater  New  York's 
star  attraction. 

"People  do  not  come  to  New  York,"  he 
said,  "for  the  motion  pictures  which  they 
can  see  in  their  hometown  nor  for  television, 
which  they  can  see  In  their  living  rooms." 


Moreover,  Mr  Lotlto  said.  If  the  live 
theater  vanished  from  the  scene,  Tlmea 
Square  real  estate  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  25  cents  on  each  $1  It  Is  now  worth 

Robert  Whitehead,  president  of  the  League 
of  New  York  Theaters,  said  that  the  theater's 
presence  in  New  York  had  made  It  "stand 
before  the  world  as  a  center  of  theatrical 
supremacy,  to  the  enlargement  of  its  own 
stature  as  a  world  capital." 

"Our  theater."  he  said,  "makes  New  York 
City  unique  among  American  cities.  Only 
here  Is  there  an  unbroken  continuity  of  cul- 
tural and  recreational  advantages." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  urge  on 
my  colleagues,  aside  from  reading  the 
articles,  that  they  do  somethinR  about 
the  proposition.  As  President  Kennedy 
has  found,  upon  his  confrontation  with 
Premier  Khrushchev,  if  we  are  going  to 
win  the  struggle  for  freedom,  if  we  are 
going  to  win  it  at  all — and  I  am  con- 
fident we  will — it  will  be  in  the  f^eld  of 
economics,  society,  and  culture. 

The  Russians  are  using,  to  the  great- 
est benefit  to  them,  cultural  manifesta- 
tions which  have  been  very  successful, 
whether  it  is  the  Bolshol.  or  the 
Moiseyev.  or  Gilels.  their  famous  pian- 
ist, or  Oistrakh,  their  famous  viohnust. 

We  have  a  kind  of  small,  backhanded 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Presidents 
fund,  which  deserves  to  be  one  of  our 
major  efforts  in  the  international  field. 

Again,  the  idea  which  I  am  present- 
ing is  the  kind  of  effort  which  has  been 
manifested  by  the  success  of  the  The- 
ater Guild,  led  by  Helen  Hayes,  which 
has  been  having  such  success  in  show- 
ing three  American  plays. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
take  this  matter  very  seriously  and  re- 
alize how  critical  this  problem  is. 


BAR  ASSOCIATIONS  ENDORSE  PRO- 
POSAL CONCERNING  THE  ADMIS- 
SION TO  PRACTICE  BEFORE  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22.  1961.  I  was  Joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Senators  Bridges 
and  Hruska.  in  introducing  a  bill,  S 
1409,  to  permit  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  Federal 
court  to  practice  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  received  con- 
siderable corresjxDndence  from  attor- 
neys practicing  law  in  many  sections  of 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  several  county 
bar  associations  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  Every  letter  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  has  been  one  of  warm  en- 
dorsement. The  Nation's  bar  is  cog- 
nizant of  needed  changes  in  the  require- 
ments presented  by  Federal  agencies  in 
securing  the  right  to  practice  before 
them.  This  proposal  would  to  a  large 
extent  clear  the  formidable  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  attomey.s  desiring 
to  represent  clients  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  would  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  before 
the  current  session  of  Congress  ends. 

Knowing  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  in  readme  thp  endorse- 
ments of  S.  1409  submitted  by  bar  asso- 
ciations In  New  York,  I  asl;  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  a  few  of  these  letters 
printed  at  the  conclasion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

Broome  County  Bar  Association, 

Binghamton,  N.Y..  April  10,  1961. 
Hon   Kenneth  B  Keativc. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.    DC. 

Deax  Senator  KtAriNc  TTie  Broome 
County  Bar  Association  approves  of  your  bill 
to  permit  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State  or  Fed?ral  court  to  practice 
before  administrative  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  We  would  appreciate  your  voting 
In  favor  of  it. 
With  best  wishes 
Very  sincerely, 

Eugene  C.  Gerhaet. 

first  Vice  President. 

Suffolk  County  Bar  Association. 

April  10. 1961. 
Hon  Kenneth  B  Keating. 
VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
W ashington .  DC 

My  E>ear  Senator:  I  im  in  receipt  of  a  re- 
print of  the  CoNCRESsic  NAL  Record  of  March 
22.  1961.  which  has  to  do  with  your  bill  (S. 
1409)  In  reference  to  admission  to  practice, 
by  attorneys,  before  Federal  administrative 
agencies. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  this  sub- 
ject matter  was  disctissed  at  one  of  our 
meetings  and  I  know  tliat  your  bill  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
stacles which  some  at;encles  place  in  the 
path  of  attorneys 

We  will  give  your  bill  widespread  publicity 
In  the  next  Issue  of  thi?  Suffolk  County  Law 
Bulletin  Perhaps  we  could  use  the  beading 
"The  Senator  Who  Doei  Something  for  Law- 
yers ■■  , 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  F  O'Brien, 

President. 

Sullivan  County  Bar  Association, 

Monticello.  NY    April  24.  1961. 
Hon  Kenneth  B  Keating. 
US  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator:  Our  bar  association  hearti- 
ly endorses  your  bill,  H.  1409.  and  hopes  for 
Its  etu'ly  passage. 

This  buL  w>lch  provides  that  any  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  his  State 
may  practice  before  aiiy  department  or  ad- 
ministrative agency  without  the  necessity 
of  making  application  or  showing  other 
qualifications  It  would  certainly  eliminate 
much  wasteful  procedure,  undoubtedly  en- 
tailing great  exp>ense  t-)  the  Government  and 
trouble  to  the  member  of  the  bar  concerned 
It  Is  certainly  clear  thit  an  attorney  In  such 
standing  would  be  qualified  to  practice  be- 
fore any  governmenta.  agency  or  bureau. 
Very  truly  yours 

Louis  B  Scheinman, 

President. 

Richmond  County  Bar  Association. 

Staten  Island.  NY..  May  31,  1961 
Re   Senate   bill    1409,   admission   to  practice 
before    admlnlstriitlve    agencies    of    the 
United    States. 
Hon   Kenneth  B.  Keaixng, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Capitol,  Washington.  D.C. 

I:>ear  Sa:  The  Bar  Association  of  the 
Cotmty  of  Richmond  has  Instructed  me  to 
communicate  with  you  concerning  the  sub- 
ject  legislation 

Our  bar  association  unquallflably  en- 
dorses the  proposed  bill  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation long  overdue.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  bar  association  that  It  is  un- 


warranted   to    require    attorneys-at-law    to 
separately     apply     to     each     administrative 
agency  for  admission  to  practice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  T.  Connollt, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 


ICY   SUMMIT 


Mr  KEATLNG.  Mr.  President,  night 
before  last  the  American  people  heard  a 
straightforward  account  of  the  sum- 
mit meeting.  It  was  something  m  the 
nature  of  an  icy  blast.  The  atmosphere 
at  Vienna  was  apparently  chilly.  The 
President  held  little  hope  for  com- 
promise or  agreement.  I  am  glad  that 
he  did  not  expect  or  offer  further  com- 
promises on  our  side — after  all.  in  the 
test  ban  talks  and  in  the  Laos  imbroglio, 
we  have  already  conceded  a  good  deal 
more  than  p>erhaps  we  should  have.  But 
we  are  all  less  than  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Communists  are  still  plannmi?  to 
move  ahead  as  they  have  been,  pre<:ipi- 
tating  crises  in  Berlin,  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  elsewhere.  The  talk;;,  in 
short,  have  not  really  told  u.^  anything 
we  did  not  know  before,  but  it  is  re- 
assuring to  the  American  people  to  know 
that  the  President  now  has.  from  the 
horse's  mouth,  an  indication  of  the  :on- 
tinuing  Soviet  recalcitrance  over  the 
vital  issues  affecting  world  peace  and 
security.  We  must  all  keep  this  lesson 
in  mind. 

There  are  two  additional  points  which 
I  think  should  be  made  about  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  and  about  his  Euro- 
pean exp>eriences.  First,  Khrushc  lev's 
unwillingness  to  make  any  new  jxjints  or 
offer  even  a  new  propaganda  line  at 
■Vienna  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  hold 
which  the  Communist  Chinese  are  get- 
ting on  Communist  policy.  No  Icnger 
can  Klirushchev  alone  take  a  position 
or  press  a  line  of  policy,  even  though 
the  Soviet  Union  might  reap  political 
advantages  from  it. 

Even  on  the  question  of  Berlin,  vhich 
is  far  removed  from  the  Chinese  sphere 
of  influence,  or  ought  to  be.  Khrushchev 
apparently  wants  to  wait  until  after  the 
party  congress  in  the  fall  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  more  belligerent 
ixjlicy.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  a  nuclear 
test  ban  is  the  result  of  Chinese  pres- 
sures. I  think  that  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence and  the  Presidents  report  on  it 
strongly  reinforce  this  view 

Secondly,  the  continued  Communist 
cease-fire  violations  in  Laos,  and  ir  par- 
ticular the  capture  of  Padong  b;,'  the 
Pathet  Lao,  give  further,  dramatic  evi- 
dence. Either  Khrushchev  was  de  iber- 
ately  lying  when  he  told  our  President 
that  progress  could  be  made  in  Laos — 
and  of  course,  this  is  always  poss  ble — 
or  the  Red  Chinese  leaders  have  :.aken 
this  way  of  thumbing  their  noses  t.t  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  latter.  Whatever  Russia  says. 
Red  China  clearly  intends  to  take  over 
Laos  by  force. 

Tlie  Geneva  talks  on  Laos  have  now 
been  postponed,  ostensibly  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Giomy- 
ko  Under  the  circumstances,  this  post- 
ponement is  certainly  in  order.  But 
since  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  control  of  events  in  Laos    it  is 


diflScult  to  see  what  Gromyko  can  do  in 
Geneva. 

The  President  will  be  backed  in  react- 
ing with  vigor  and  deternunrtion  to  the 
new  threat  in  Laos.  Tlie  administration 
has  said  tliat  we  are  willing  to  accept  a 
neutral,  independent  Laos  Is  the  ad- 
ministration also  willing  to  accept  a  mili- 
tarily subjugated.  Communist -controlled 
government? 

Because,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
that  is  what  Laos  is  going  to  have  very 
shortly  unless  we  do  something  more  ef- 
fective about  it.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  stay  at  Geneva,  whether  at  the  con- 
ference table  or  out  in  the  corridors,  in- 
sisting on  a  ceasefire  while  the  Commu- 
nists move  right  ahead  and  conquer 
Laos?  Our  position  is  becoming  ridicu- 
lous. If  the  Communists  do  not  want  to 
negotiate,  if  they  can  get  what  they 
want  without  negotiating — why  are  we 
still  waiting  hopefully  for  them  to  join 
us  at  the  negotiating  table? 

It  is  the  same  situation  as  at  the  test 
ban  talks.  We  are  not  getting  anywhere. 
I  applaud  the  stand  taken  by  our  repre- 
sentative. Arthur  Dean,  that  the  Soviets 
should  be  put  under  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pressure  to  make  public  the  terms 
of  our  own  proposal  to  the  Russian 
people.  I  hope  our  information  .services 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  publicize  the 
American  position.  Nothing  could  prove 
the  duplicity  of  the  Soviet  performance 
at  Geneva  more  clearly  than  the  Krem- 
lin's refusal  even  to  divulge  the  terms  of 
our  offer  m  Russia.  How  much  longer 
are  we  going  to  stay  like  sitting  ducks  in 
Geneva  while  the  Communists  are  act- 
ing like  birds  of  prey  in  the  rest  of  the 
world? 


NOMINA'nON  OF  GEN  CURTIS  E. 
LeMAY  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
OF  THE  AIR   FORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay.  made  today  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  RrssiXL], 
be  print^ed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Rtssell 

The  nomination  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  is  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  Uiis  morning  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  precedents  General  Le- 
May is  making  a  personal  appearance. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  have  known 
General  LeMay  for  many  years 

General  LeMay.  we  are  especially  pleased 
to  have  you  here  this  morning  and  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  the  Chair  extends 
congratulations  for  the  L-xpresslon  of  con- 
fidence that  is  manifest  by  your  nomination. 

Before  recognizing  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  such  statements  and  ques- 
tions as  they  may  have  m  mind,  the  Chair 
desires   to    make    this   one    comment 

General  LeMay,  because  of  your  identifi- 
cation with  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
your  accomplishments  there.  I  am  confident 
that  you  must  have  had  many  tempting 
offers  to  accept  civilian  employment  That 
you  have  declined  these  offers  and  have  con- 
tinued to  give  the  Government  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  benefit   ot 
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your  valuable  services  Indicates  a  comn^er.d- 
able  dwUcatlon  and  public  spirit  fir  which 
^P  I  have  ffreat  admiration  and  respect  I  think 
the  country  la  fortunat*  to  have  a  person  of 
your  experience  and  ability  aa  the  next  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  I  know  that  you 
can  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  this  cum- 
mittee  In  endeavoring  to  make  your  serv.ce 
in  that  assignment  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
tremely effective  service  that  you  have  al- 
ready rendered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  confident  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  American  people  agree  with 
this  statement. 


VERMONT  S  VOLUNTARY  WEATHER 
OBSERVERS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  made  a  statement  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee relative  to  weather  reporting  in 
Vermont. 

I  said  then  that  the  statement  usual- 
ly ascribed  to  Mark  Twain  that  "every- 
body talks  about  the  weather  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it  '  had  been 
changed  in  my  State  to:  "Everybody 
knows  about  the  poor  weather  reporting 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it." 
I  expressed  the  hope  of  most  Ver- 
monters  that  by  the  addition  of  a  very- 
small  sum  to  the  Weather  Bureau  ap- 
propriation, Congress  would  this  year  do 
something  to  improve  the  weather  re- 
porting in  the  State. 

In  my  statement  I  e.xplamed  that  Ver- 
mont's justly  famed  Green  Mountains 
and  valleys  are  beautiful  to  behold  and 
exciting  to  traverse  but  that  this  kind  of 
terrain  result.s  in  a  variety  of  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  State.  Some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Vermont's  cli- 
mate are  changeablene.ss.  large  range  of 
temperature,  both  daily  and  annual; 
great  differences  between  the  same  sea- 
sons in  different  years,  and  considerable 
diversity  from  place  to  place  within  the 
State's  9,609  sljuare  miles. 

I  pointed  out  that  despite  these  char- 
acteristics, which  make  for  difiaculty  in 
accurate  weather  forecasting,  and 
despite  the  importance  of  frequent:  and 
accurate  weather  reports  and  forecasts 
to  the  livelihoods  and  the  lives  of  the 
Vermonters.  our  State  is  one  of  the  few 
States  in  the  country  which  has  only  one 
weather  station  m»anned  by  paid,  pro- 
fessional persorj:iel. 

Most  of  our  forecasts  now  come  out  of 
the  Boston  station,  are  general  m  nature, 
often  inaccurate,  and  always  inadequate. 
This  is  so  because  the  Boston  station 
receives  no  regular  daily  reports  of  cur- 
rent conditions  from  tlie  extreme  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State  nor  from  the 
two-thirds  of  the  State  south  of  Burling- 
ton and  Montpelier. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  subcommittee  I 
mentioned  Vermont  s  voluntary  coop- 
erative weather  observers  and  explained 
that  the  type  of  reports  m.ade  by  tiicm 
are  primarily  intended  for  statistical 
purposes  and  are  not  usable  m  day-to- 
day forecasting. 

Had  time  permitted,  my  statement 
would  have  included  a  sincere  tribute 
to  the  dedicated  ser\-ice  of  the  men  and 
women,  the  public  and  private  institu- 
tions,  and   the   commercial    firms   who 


man  the  61  cooperative  stations  in  Ver- 
mont and  the  12,000  stations  with  one 
or  more  types  of  service  m  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions. 

Since  time  was  not  then  available,  I 
arri  pleased  that  I  am  now  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appropriately  pay  such 
tribute  by  the  fact  that  the  first  of  this 
m.onth  marked  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  oldest 
stations  providing  continuous  climato- 
logical  weather  observations  by  one  fam- 
ily in  the  whole  country. 

Since  June  1,  1886,  members  of  the 
Lane  family  of  Cornwall.  Vt.,  have  pro- 
vided weather  observations  from  the 
same  general  location  This  unusual 
record  of  interest  and  devotion  to  duty 
without  monetary  compensation  has 
been  made  by  four  members  of  this  fine 
old  Vermont  family.  It  was  started  by 
Henry  Lane,  who  carried  on  his  observa- 
tions until  1887.  He  was  followed  by 
Charles  H.  Lane,  who  carried  on  the 
service  for  over  40  years  until  1928  Then 
Sarah  Lane  served  for  more  than  20 
years  until  November  1950.  From  then 
until  the  present  day  the  work  has  been 
carried  forward  by  Sarah  Lane  s  grand- 
son. Stuart  Witherell,  presently  judge  of 
probate  in  Addison  County,  and  his  wife. 
Jessie  Irons  Witherell.  In  December  of 
last  year  Judeie  Witherell  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  award  marking  completion 
of  10  years  of  service. 

According  to  Weather  Bureau  officials 
the  Cornwall  records  are  "particularly 
interesting  as  a  climatological  data  .se- 
ries smce  the  station  remained  in  the 
."^ame  location  for  most  of  the  period  and 
has  suffered  only  insignificant  changes 
in  exposure  in  two  subsequent  moves." 

Another  Vermont  family  that  has  a 
distinguished  long-term  record  for 
weather  observation  is  the  Pomeroy 
family  m  Enosburg  Falls.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  carried  on  the 
tradition  from  1899  up  to  the  present. 
The  first  of  the  four  was  L.  Howe 
Pomeroy,  who  served  through  1914. 
J.  W.  Pomeroy  followed  imtil  May  1920 
and  J.  E.  C.  Pomeroy  continued  to  1926. 
The  present  observer.  L  H  Pomeroy, 
benan  his  work  January  1,  1927,  and  has 
served  faithfully  ever  since  then  with  the 
exception  of  an  unavoidable  gap  during 
the  war  years  from  1943  to  1946. 

The  oldest  weather  station  now  operat- 
ing in  Vermont  was  served  for  more  than 
40  years  by  the  Eaton  familv  of  Wood- 
stock. Woodstock  records  began  Feb- 
ruary 1,  188.5.  John  S.  Eaton  began 
observing  in  1897  and  William  S  Eaton 
carried  on  through  July  1939. 

Vermont  s  .second  oldest  cooperative 
weather  station  still  in  operation  began 
only  a  month  after  Woodstock  and  was 
served  for  more  than  35  years  by  George 
and  W.  F.  Dewey  until  the  end  of  June 
30.  1930. 

Other  Vermont  individuals  who  are 
now  continuing  remarkable  service 
records  include  Georire  L  Cooper,  who 
began  at  Bloomfleld  m  July  192G;  Mrs. 
Bernice  P.  Ordway.  who  has  served  at 
Rochester  from  January  1929;  Mrs  Fred. 
May,  who  ha.s  observed  at  Mays  Mill  from 
April  1930;  Kilman  W,  Ford,  an  observer 
at  West  Burke  since  July  1930:  and  Law- 
rence L.  Leonard.  Somerset's  weather 
observer  since  AprU  1932. 


In  Vermont  the  tradition  of  observing 
weather  phenomena,  and  recording  it, 
predates  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  years 
ago,  Samuel  Williams,  of  Rutland, 
observed  and  recorded  temperature, 
precipitation,  wind  direction  and  general 
weather  behavior  for  the  whole  year 
of  1789.  In  Bennington,  Benjamin  Har- 
wood  kept  a  weather  diary  from  March 
1805  to  October  1837.  And  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Frederick  Hall  observed 
and  recorded  temperature,  wind  direc- 
tion and  general  weather  during  1812, 
1813,  and  1814. 

These  men  were  in  the  tradition  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  James  Madison,  father  of  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  whom  observed  and  recorded 
weather. 

In  Vermont,  a  number  of  institutions, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  served  well. 
Outstanding  among  these  is  the  Fair- 
banks Museum  at  St.  Johnsbury.  This 
museum  has  kept  excellent  records  not 
only  since  the  beginning  of  official  co- 
operation with  the  Weather  Bureau  on 
January  1,  1894,  but  also  for  many  years 
prior  to  that  date.  The  Fairbanks 
records  were  begun  by  the  Fairbanks 
family  on  May  1,  1858,  at  a  location 
only  about  500  yards  west  of  the  pres- 
ent observatory.  According  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  these  records  "con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  detailed  early 
weather  record  series  in  America." 

In  addition  to  the  Fairbanks  Museum, 
the  New  England  Power  Co.,  has  pro- 
vided weather  observers  for  more  than 
half  a  century  at  two  points  in  the 
State — at  Bellows  Falls  since  March 
1902  and  at  Vernon  since  August  1909. 

This  same  public  utility  has  also  pro- 
vided observers  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  four  points  in  Vermont; 
at  Readsboro  since  E>ecember  1930;  at 
Searsburg  Mountain  since  April  1930; 
at  Searsburg  Station  since  May  1930, 
and  at  Whitingham  since  May  1930. 

The  Central  Vermont  Public  Service 
Corp,  has  had  an  observer  at  Caven- 
dish since  October  1929;  the  Oilman 
Paper  Co.  at  Oilman  since  May  1930; 
the  Connecticut  River  Power  Co.  at 
Mclndoe  Falls  since  March  1932  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Power  Corp,  at 
Middlesex  since  March  1932. 

To  these  men,  women,  and  institu- 
tions I  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  than 
to  quote  the  words  of  our  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Frederick  H  Mueller 

The  services  performed  by  the  Weather 
Bureaus  voluntary  cooperative  weather  ob- 
servers are  In  the  highest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  The  value  of  their  contri- 
bution, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  cmr  social 
and  economic  welfare  can  only  be  measured 
In  terms  of  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
weather  and  Its  effects  in  our  everyday 
living. 

The  thoiisands  of  men  and  wcjmen  who 
form  the  voluntary  observer  corps,  main- 
taining a  day-to-day  record  of  weather 
conditions  In  their  localities,  have  con- 
tributed the  bulk  of  out  knowledge  of  the 
climate  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  17  Ver- 
monters and  4  Vermont  institutions 
which  have  received  awards  for  lengthy 


and  faithful  service  as  weather  observ- 
ers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair* .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Observer,    Station    Name,    and    Awau> 

George  L.  Cooper.  Bloomfleld.  30-year  em- 
blem. 

George  C.  Hastings.  Cornith.  15-year  em- 
blem. 

Stuart  Witherell,  Cornwall.  10-year  em- 
blem. 

Rufus  Gilbert,  Dorset  (IS),  15-year  em- 
blem 

L.  H  Pomeroy.  Enosburg  Palls,  30-year 
emblem 

Avery  Park,  Grafton,  15-year  emblem. 

Orrln  L  Harris.  Hlghgate  Palls,  15-year 
emblem 

Mrs   Fred  May.  Mays  Mill.  30-year  emblem. 

Milton  W,  Drew.  Newport.  15-year  emblem 

Mrs   Pearl  Drew,  Newport.  15-year  emblem, 

Mrs  Bernice  P  Ordway,  Rochester,  30-year 
emblem 

George  L.  Kirk,  Rutland,  15-year  emblem 

Lawrence  Leonard,  Somerset,  25-year  em- 
blem 

Ray  E  Lyman.  South  Londonderry,  15- 
year  emblem. 

Mrs  Edith  Spaulding,  Tj'son,  10-year  em- 
blem. 

GUman  W  Ford.  West  Burke,  30-year  em- 
blem 

Stuart  A  Elliot.  White  River  Junction, 
15-year  emblem 

New  England  Power  Co  .  Bellows  Palls.  50- 
year  certlflcate 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp.. 
Cavendish,  25-year  certlflcate 

Oilman  Paper  Co.,  GUman,  25-year  cer- 
tlflcate. 

New  England  Power  Co  ,  Mclndoe  Palls. 
25-year  certlflcate. 

Green  MounUln  Power  Corp  Middlesex. 
25-year  certlflcate 

New  England  Power  Co  Readsboro 
(I's  se),  25-year  certlflcAte 

New  England  Power  Co  ,  Searsburg  Moun- 
tain, 25-year  certlflcate 

New  England  Power  Co,  Searsburg,  28- 
year  certlflcate 

New  England  Power  Co  ,  Vernon.  50-year 
certlflcate 

New  England  Power  Co.,  Whitingham 
(3/w),  25-year  certlflcate. 


SlOmFICANCK  OF  THE  VIENNA 
MEETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  thoughtful 
articles  which  has  been  written  about 
the  President's  conference  with  the 
Chamnan  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr  Khrushchev. 
was  that  of  Walter  Lippmann,  under  date 
of  June  6.  the  headlme  being  simply 
"Vienna" 

Mr  Lippmann  places  the  proper  em- 
phasLs  in  his  column  on  the  discu.ssions 
which  took  place  at  Vienna  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  bo  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vienna 
(By  Walter  Llppmajin) 

Prom  the  reports  based  on  official  brieflngs 
we  know  enough  about  the  Vienna  meeting 
to  say  that  it  was  significant  and  unportant 
i>ecau8e    It   marked    the    reestablishment   of 


full  diplomatic  intercourse  As  a  result  of 
the  U-2  and  the  breakup  of  the  summit 
conference  In  Paris,  there  was  in  fact,  al- 
though not  In  form,  a  rupture  <if  diplomatic 
relations  between  Mo6c«->w  and  Washlmrton 
Since  President  Kennedys  elecUon  there 
have  l>e*n  moves  on  both  sides  to  repair  the 
break,  flrst  through  the  careful  diplomacy 
of  Mr  Tliompeon,  our  Ambassador  In  Mos- 
cow, and  then  through  the  Vienna  meeting 
which  set  a  seel  upon  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  Intercourse 

This  is  a  very  considerable  achievement, 
over  and  above  ."speclflc  a^ecments  and  dis- 
agreements which  were  reached  In  the  con- 
versations. Por  It  Is  only  by  diplomacy,  that 
Is  by  continual  talking,  that  the  ultimate 
showdown,  which  neither  side  wants  or  can 
afford,  can  be  put  off  and  the  conflict  In  the 
end  outgrown  and  outlived  A  worldwide 
settlement  Is  not  In  any  true  sense  possible, 
or  even  conceivable  But  a  regulation  of  the 
danger  of  war  Is  possible  and  Is  imperative 

It  Is  only  by  diplomatic  talk  that  the  two 
sides  can  avoid  pushing  themselves  or  of 
getting  pushed  Into  some  dead-end  street 
where  there  Is  no  choice  except  surrender  or 
suicide 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  an  awareness  of 
this  existed  In  the  meeting  at  Vienna  Both 
men  are  quite  well  aware  tiiat  neither  of 
them  Is  In  a  position  to  deliver  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  other,  and  that  neither  is 
able,  even  if  he  personally  were  willing,  to 
yield  to  the  other  beyond  the  point  where 
an  accommodation  of  their  Interests,  not  a 
.■surrender  of  them.  Is  reached 

Neither  side  can  dictate  to  the  other  Nei- 
ther side  can  conquer  the  other  Neither 
side  can  surrender  to  the  other  Therefore 
solutions  by  negotiation  and  diplomacy  are 
Indispensable 

This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  one  specific  is- 
sue which  is  discussed  In  the  official  commu- 
nique That  Is  Laos  Quite  evidently  Laos 
is  not  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  the  United  States  that  either  of 
them  would  in  cold  blood  be  willing  to  flght 
a  costly  war  to  Impose  Us  terms  of  settle- 
ment But  at  the  same  time,  and  of  equal 
gravity  Is  the  fact  that  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  surrender  of  Laos  to  the  Communists, 
that  Is  to  say  In  the  end  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, would  be  Intolerable  to  the  United 
States  and  that  military  moves  which  would 
not  be  undertaken  In  cold  blood  might  be 
undertaken  in  hot  blood 

The  object  of  diplomacy  is  to  anticipate 
and  resolve,  to  cool  the  fevers  of.  Intolerable 
choices  In  which  the  Issue  Is  surrender  or 
suicide.  In  Laos,  as  the  Khrushchev -Ken- 
nedy communique  recognizes,  neutralization 
Is  the  best  possible  accommodation  of  the 
conflicting  Interests.  In  neutralization  we 
abandon  the  ambition,  which  was  entirely 
misguided  In  the  first  place,  of  an  American 
satelllt*  government.  The  other  side  gives 
up  the  hope  of  absorbing  Laos  Into  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

Whether  a  neutral  Laos  can  In  fact  be 
created  Is,  of  course,  highly  uncertain  We 
do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  In  his 
relations  with  Red  China,  which  h.-^ie  thp 
predominant  Interest  In  southeast  Asia,  Mr 
Khrushchev  has  a  free  hand  to  do  at  Geneva 
what  he  promised  to  do  in  Vienna. 

We  may  hope  that  he  will  try  The  great- 
er Interest*  of  the  Soviet  state  are  not  in- 
volved deeply  In  Laos  or  In  southeast  A.-^la 
Por  Mr.  Khrushchev  hh  for  Mr  Kennedy 
what  Is  at  stake  In  soutlieast  Asia  is.  In  the 
main,  prestige.  Tliere  would  be  no  loss  of 
prestige  for  either  side  If  La<xs  became  a  ne\i- 
tral  state  under  a  g'.vernment  agreed  Uj  by 
the  three  Laotian  princes,  and  legitimatized 
In  an  International  treaty.  It  Is  not  at  all 
ImpKwsible  that  such  an  arrangement  to  neu- 
tralize Laiae  might  be  expanded  Into  an  ar- 
rangement to  neutralize  all  of  southeast 
Asia.      This    regional    aasoclatlon    might    be 


guaranteed  by  India  and  by  Pakistai-.  bv  the 
United  Nations,  and  by  all  the  great  poa-ers 
Including  mainland  China 

As  to  Berlin,  which  was  discussed  at  'some 
length,  the  record  shows  that  there  has 
been  no  showdown  and  that  none  Is  Im- 
minent More  time,  to  bo  used  in  continuing 
discussion.  Is  Indispensable 

Por  Berlin  Is  the  6upren\c  example  of  a 
situation  which  could  become  a  dead-end 
street  where  for  each  side  the  choice  was 
surrender  or  suicide  Nobody  can  afford 
to  have  any  illusions  about  Berlin,  either 
that  Mr  Kennedy  would  never  tight,  or  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  would  never  flght  Mr 
Klirushchev  must  not  have  the  Illusion  that 
the  United  States  would  not  light  If  he  drove 
It  Into  a  corner  Mr  Kennedy  must  not 
have  the  Illusion,  which  Is  held  by  some  of 
his  advisers,  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
driven  Into  a  corner,  that  It  can  be  intimi- 
dated, and  that  It  does  not  have  to  be  lis- 
tened to  Nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
caught  In  the  Illusion,  which  is  to  be  found 
both  In  Bonn  and  In  Paris,  that  the  West 
can  refuse  any  negotiation  and  leave  things 
exactly  as  they  are  by  threatening  to  go  to 
war 

The  danger  of  Berlin  Is  that  the  two  sides 
will  let  themselves  be  pushed  by  their  ex- 
tremists—  In  East  Berlin  and  in  Bonn— Into 
a  situation  where  the  problem  is  what  hap- 
pens when  an  Irresistible  force  collides  with 
an  Immovable  object  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  that  the  two  men 
were  conscious  of  this,  and  having  talked 
with  each  other  are  now  still  more  conscious 
of  It.  and  stU!  more  determined  that  slowly 
and  patiently  they  must  find  a  way  to  avoid 
the  Intolerable  choice 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  about  the 
article  I  believe  that  the  conference  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  was, 
as  has  been  stat^f-d.  useful  I  believe  the 
conference  added  new  confidence  to  our 
allies  about  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  Any  doubt  which  ever  may  have 
existed  as  to  the  capacity  or  the  ability 
of  our  President  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
and  foreign  policy  was  fully  erased  Our 
adversaries  found  in  the  President  a  man 
of  strength,  of  firmness  and  yet  of 
reasonable  nature 

The  fact  that  the  conference  had  a 
tendency  to  subdue  .some  of  the  more 
vioient  and  noisy  aspects  of  diplomacy  I 
think  IS  to  the  good.  It  will  give  u.s  an 
opportunity,  as  a  free  people,  when  inib- 
lic  opinion  means  so  much,  t<i  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States  conduct 
foreign  policy  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  order  and  tranquillity. 

Finally,  Mr  President.  I  believe  these 
conlerences  should  continue.  The  day  of 
the  so-called  normal  diplomacy  is  over. 
The  heads  of  state  have  a  lesiwnsibllity 
to  confer.  The  Constitution  places  the 
resix)nsibility  for  American  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  Chief  Executive  Surely,  in 
the  Soviet  system,  the  resjxinsibility  i.'^  on 
the  dictator  Since  these  are  the  VaqIs  of 
life  of  our  time,  I  believe  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  these  conferences  with  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence,  with  le.ss  reluc- 
tance, with  an  expressed  willingness  to 
utilize  so-called  summit  diplomacy  to  its 
utmost.  This  does  not  mean  all  negoti- 
ations should  be  conducted  at  such  level, 
but  surely  contact  should  be  maintained 
and  conferences  should  be  regularly 
scheduled. 
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i:ea\'es  op  absence  for  employ- 
ees WHO   \^^SH   TO   join  the 

PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  morning's 
New  York  Times  reports  an  excellent 
addres^s  delivered  by  Sarf^ent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  which  he 
urged  business  concerns  to  grant  leaves 
of  absence  to  employees  who  wish  to  join 
tiie  Corps. 

This  is  a  splendid  suggestion.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  it.  I  hope  the  business  com- 
munity will  embrace  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  response 
to  Mr.  Shriver's  suggestion  is  being  fa- 
vorably received  by  both  business  and 
labor  leaders.  Certainly.  Mr.  President, 
the  same  consideration  should  be  given 
by  bu.>iness  firms  to  those  who  join  the 
Peace  Corps  as  is  given  to  those  who 
scT\^  our  country  in  the  military. 

And  I  would  hope  that  our  colleges 
and  umversities  and  vocational  training 
schools  also  will  agree  to  grant  leave  to 
their  teachers  so  that  they  can  take  part 
in  this  new  and  important  program. 
One  of  the  most  crucial  needs  of  so  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  for 
teachers  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  anxious  to 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  trust  that 
the  .-ichools  at  which  they  teach  will  help 
make  the  Peace  Corps  a  great  success  by 
granting  leaves  of  absence  to  those  en- 
tering the  Corps,  without  the  loss  of 
seniority  or  tenure,  which  means  so 
much  to  many  of  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  today's  New  York  Times  on 
Mr.  Shriver's  address  at  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity and  an  article  on  the  reaction 
from  business  and  labor  leaders  to  this 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Shrives  Asks  BrsiNESs  To  GR.^^^T  Leave  to 
Corps    Membeir.s 

I  (By  Austin  C.  Welirweln) 

Chicago,  June  7. — R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  urged  busi- 
ness today  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  to  em- 
p'.cyees  who  want  to  Join  the  Corps. 

"A  m;\Jor  response  m'ost  come  from  Amer- 
ican bu.slne.ss."  he  said,  continuing; 

"Paylni?  taxes  Is  no  longer  In  Itself  suf- 
ficient: the  Peace  Corps  needs  the  kind  of 
trained  and  aggressive  people  who  make  a 
SUCCP.SS  !r,  b'.usiness," 

Mr  Shriver  said  that  the  "dynamism"  In- 
herent In  business  Ideas  would  find  a  fertile 
field  in  the  world's  newly  emerging  na- 
tions 

"I  hope,"  the  Peace  Corps  Director  said, 
"AraerlcjLn  businesses  and  Industry  will  pro- 
vide 2-year  leaves  of  absence,  without  pay 
but  with  reemployment  benefits  for  their 
employees — whether  top-level  administra- 
tors or  secretiirles — who  can  meet  a  critical 
need  abroad." 

He  s.-iid  the  critical  element  missing  In 
underdeveloped  countries  was  middle  man- 
power These  areas,  he  said,  often  had  well 
trained  and  highly  educated  top  leaders  and 
plenty  of  manual  laborers,  but  lacked  the 
skilled  manpower  to  do  the  work  In  between. 

The  reaction  to  Mr  Shriver's  proposal  was 
generally  favorable  among  both  business 
concerns  and  Iad-jT  unions. 

Mr.  Shriver's  suggestion  for  leaves  of  ab- 
sence was  proRT.pted  by  a  recommendation 
from  an  ddvisory  group  concerned  with  Joba 
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for   Peace   Corps   people   upon   their'  return 
from  service. 

This  group,  whose  membership  Includes 
Jtiseph  Blerne.  president  erf  the  Communi- 
cation Workers  of  America,  and  Ralph 
Laizarus.  president  of  the  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  met  with  Mr.  Shriver  2  weeks 
ago.  The  group  also  urged  hlna  to  ask  labor 
unions  to  guarantee  protection  of  seniority 
rights. 

Today,  Mr.  Shriver  said,  labor  must  also 
respond  to  the  call  for  support  of  the  Corps. 
He  did  not  mention  seniority,  but  he  said 
that  labor  unions  should  grant  reemploy- 
ment rights  that  have  been  accorded  up  to 
now   only    to   veterans  of   war. 

Mr.  Shriver,  who  is  President  Kennedy's 
brothcr-ln-law.  spoke  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  De  Paul  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  a  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

He  said  that  a  recently  completed  around- 
the-world  trip  had  convinced  him  that  50,000 
Jobs  needed  filling  In  103  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  and  he  had  in  hand  now 
requests  for  4.000  Peace  Corps  members. 

He  said  he  had  10.000  applications,  ar- 
riving at  the  rate  of  150  a  day.  Mr.  Shriver. 
answering  by  Implication  reports  that  the 
resp)onse  to  the  Peace  Corps  was  disappoint- 
ing, said  that  almost  4,000  persons  took  the 
first  battery  of  Peace  Corps  examinations 
last  week  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
given  during  the  final  examination  periods 
at  many  colleges. 

He  continued:  "Another  barometer  of  the 
response  the  Peace  Corps  has  evoked  are  the 
descriptive  statistics  of  volunteer  question- 
naire forms  we  have  received.  Of  the  first 
4,800  eligible  questionnaires  that  we  have 
examined,  these  Interesting  figures  turn  up: 
"Seven  hundred  and  twelve  applicants 
have  professional  skills  In  operating  a  trac- 
tor. One  hundred  and  seventy-two  can  run 
a  bulldozer.  There  were  616  people  with 
professional  skUls  as  carpenters;  205  as  sur- 
veyors: 295  as  electricians;  193  as  masons, 
and  196  in  metal  working.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy  applicants  had  professional  ex- 
perience with  biology  lab  equipment  and  473 
with  chemical  lab  equipment.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  were  professional  nurses. 
"Of  the  4,800  applicants,  1.817  were  college 
graduates  and  1.203  persons  had  1  or  more 
years  of  graduate  work.  One  thousand  of 
them  can  speak  Spanish  and  another  1,000 
can  speak  French.  Sixty-six  speak  Portu- 
guese, 24  speak  Arabic,  22  speak  a  Chinese 
language,  and   12  speak  Hindu   or  Urdu." 


Shrivtr    Proposal    Endorsed   'Widelt — Btrsi- 
NESSES  Back  Leaves  for  Peace  Corps  Service 

The  reaction  to  the  proposal  that  business 
concerns  grant  leaves  to  persons  who  want 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  was  generally  favor- 
able among  businessmen  and  labor  leaders. 

The  suggestion  was  made  yesterday  by  R. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr..  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  In  a  commencement  address  at  De 
Paul  University  In  Chicago. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  said:  "We  have  always 
granted  leaves  of  absence  to  a  great  many 
employees  In  recent  years  to  serve  In  various 
Government  programs.  We  will  continue  to 
follow  this  policy  whenever  our  people  are 
needed  to  best  serve  the  Nation's  needs." 

A  similar  comment  came  from  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co  .  who  said  that  company's  policy  had 
been  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  when  em- 
ployees were  needed  In  Government  service 
and  that  It  was  expected  the  policy  would 
be  continued. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president  of  Nation- 
wide Insurance  Co.,  said  In  Columbus.  Ohio. 
that  he  considered  the  suggestion  a  grand 
idea,  and  added:  "Business  and  Industry 
should  encourage  efforts  to  help  people  In 
other  countries  under  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram.     I   believe   that    etnployees    who    are 


qualified  and  accepted  by  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  given  the  same  recognition  by 
business  as  those  who  enter  the  military 
services." 

A  spokesman  for  Standard  OH  (New  Jer- 
sey) said  he  was  sure  the  company  would  co- 
operate with  the  Shriver  plan. 

August  SchoUe,  president  of  the  Michigan 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  said  In  Detroit 
that  he  was  sure  organized  labor  would  do 
"as  much  as  we  could  do  to  provide  the 
necessary  manpower."  He  noted  that  tt 
would  be  necessary  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  extend  contract  seniority  provisions 
to  workers  In  the  Peace  Corps  because  "no- 
body is  golns  to  volunteer  for  a  2-year  j>e- 
rlod  If  ther  come  back  and  find  themselves 
unemployed." 

Mr.  Scholle  suggested  that  organized  labor 
set  up  apprenticeship  programs  to  train 
workers  In  the  skills  needed  by  nations  ask- 
ing for  Peace  Corps  assistance. 

In  Denver,  O.  A.  Knight, /president  of  the 
OH,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  said  he  was  "100  percent  in 
agreement"  with  the  suggestion. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  was  not  univer- 
sal. Gordon  L.  Hostetter,  president  of  the 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  said  he 
could  "see  no  merit"  in  It. 

"Only  the  very  largest  concerns  could  even 
afford  to  lend  people  to  the  Oovernment  for 
the  Peace  Corps."  he  said. 

"The  firms  would  have  to  hire  replace- 
ments and  you  simply  can't  hire  replace- 
ments with  the  understanding  that  they'll 
be  relieved  of  their  Jobs  In  a  couple  of  years. 
I  don't  think  many  employers  are  going  to 
respond  afllrmatlvely  to  the  suggestion."  he 
said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Labor  Federation  said 
In  Washington  that  he  was  sure  unions 
would  seek  to  work  out  with  employers  new 
contract  clauses  to  permit  workers  to  serve 
In  the  Peace  Corps  and  return  to  their  Jobs 
without  losing  in  seniority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  the  fact  that  it  so  happens  that 
I,  too.  intended  to  speak  to  precisely  the 
same  point  about  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
a&k  unarmnous  consent  that  the  portion 
of  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  deals  with  tlie  reception  of  the 
plan  by  business  and  labor  may  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRO  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHRrvER   Proposal  Endoeskd   Widely — Busi- 
ness Backs  Lkavcs  ros  Peace  Coep«  Service 
The  reaction  to  the  proposal  XixAt  business 
concerns  grant  leaves  to  persons  who  want 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  was  generally  favor- 
able among  businessmen  and  labor  leaders. 
The  sviggestlon  was  made  yesterday  by  R. 
Sargent   Shriver.   Jr.,   Director   of   the   Peace 
Corps.    In    a   commencement   address    at  De 
Paul  University  In  Chicago. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  said:  "We  have  always 
granted  leaves  of  absence  to  a  great  many 
employees  In  recent  years  to  serve  In  various 
Government  pro^jrann.'?.  We  will  continue 
to  follow  this  policy  whenever  our  people  are 
needed   to  best  serve  the  Nation's  needs." 

A  similar  comment  came  from  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Metropolitan  Lilfe  Instirance 
Co..  who  said  that  company's  policy  had 
been  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  when  em- 
ployees were  needed  In  Government  service 
and  that  It  was  expected  the  policy  would 
be  continued. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president  of  Nation- 
wide Insurance  Co  ,  said  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
that  he  considered  the  suggestion  a  grand 
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idea,  and  added:  "Business  and  industry 
should  encourage  efforts  to  help  people  in 
other  countries  under  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  employees  who  are 
qualified  and  accepted  by  the  Peace  Corjjs 
should  be  given  the  same  recognition  by 
business  as  those  who  enter  the  military 
services." 

A  spokesman  for  Standard  Oil  (New  Jer- 
sey) said  he  was  sure  the  company  would 
cooperate  with  the  Shriver  plan. 

Augiist  Scholle,  president  of  the  Michigan 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congreas 
ul  Industrial  Organizations,  said  in  Detroit 
that  he  was  sure  orpjanized  labor  would  do 
as  much  as  It  could  to  provide  the  necessary 
manpower.  He  noted  that  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  labor  and  management  to  extend 
contract  seniority  provisions  to  workers  In 
the  Peace  Corps  because  nobody  Is  going 
to  volunteer  for  a  2 -year  period  If  they  come 
bark  and  find  themselves  unemployed. 

Mr  Scholle  suggested  that  organized  labor 
set  up  apprenticeship  programs  to  train 
workers  in  the  skills  needed  by  nations  ask- 
ing for  Peace  Corps  assistance. 

In  Denver,  O  A  Knight,  president  of  the 
Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  said  he  was  100  percent  in 
agreement  with  the  suggestion. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  was  not  universal. 
Gordon  L.  Hostetter.  president  of  the  Em- 
ployers Association  of  Chicago,  said  be  could 
see  no  merit  In  It. 

"Only  the  very  largest  concerns  could  even 
afford  to  lend  people  to  the  Government  for 
the  Peace  Corps,"  he  said. 

"The  firms  would  have  to  hire  replace- 
ments and  you  simply  can't  hire  replace- 
ments with  the  understanding  that  they'll 
be  relieved  of  their  Jobs  in  a  couple  of  years 
I  don't  think  many  employers  are  going  t*) 
respond  afarmuliveiy   l+j  the  suggestion,  '  he 

BHld. 

A  8;>-ike&man  for  the  labor  federation  said 
In  Washington  that  he  was  sure  unions 
would  seek  to  work  out  with  employers  new 
contract  clauses  to  permit  workers  to  serve 
In  the  Peace  Corps  and  return  to  their  Jobs 
without  losing  in  seniority. 

Mr.  JAV^rrS.  Mr.  President,  for  m^any 
years  I  liave  urged,  through  practical 
measures  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that 
we  cannot  win  the  cold  war  without  the 
a.«usistanrp  of  American  business.  I 
t.'unk  Mr  Shrner  l.s  ab.solutely  correct. 
He  i.s  entitled  to  the  support  of  .Ameri- 
can business  and  American  labor.  I  em- 
phasize this  point  because  there  is  often 
just  as  much  exclusioni&m  m  terms  of 
people's  seniority  and  their  standing  in 
the  trade  unions  as  there  ijs  in  a  busines.s 
concern. 

I  point  out  to  Senators,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  thi.s 
work,  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  it  possible  under 
the  tax  laws  for  American  business  to 
release,  on  a  temporary  basis,  employees 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  yet  maintain 
their  .<yilarie,s  and  wage  levels. 

The  Peace  Corps  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  members  of  the  Corps  what  they 
need  or  what  they  are  entitled  to  based 
on  their  standing  with  a  particular  com- 
pany, but  that  company  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  .salaries,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  under  fconomic  prfs.sure 
to  refrain  from  M^rving  the  Peace  Corps, 
though  they  may  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

This  point  is  extremely  important. 
We  have  actually  submitted  these  ideas 
to  Uie  ICA.  I  point  out  that  we  should 
not  live  in  a  dreamworld.     Mr.  Shriver 


has  said  that  he  found  on  his  trip  around 
the  world  that  there  are  50.000  jobs  that 
need  filling  in  103  underdeveloi^ed  areas 
of  the  free  world.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  applicants  to  Uie  Peace  Corps  is 
4.800  in  terms  of  the  eligibility  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Obviously,  in  view  of  the  Job  to  be 
done,  and  the  magnitude  in  which  it 
needs  to  be  done,  we  need  the  coojjera- 
tion  of  government  and  business.  We 
would  make  it  possible  for  American 
business  to  cooF>erate.  American  busi- 
ness may  have  to  run  a  two-platoon  sys- 
tem m  jobs  in  order  to  make  available 
people  for  the  Peace  Corps  program  and 
at  the  same  time  have  available  r>eople 
to  fill  their  positions  without  loss  in 
seniority,  pension  rights  or  compensa- 
tion. 

My  hope  is  not  a  dream  idea.  I  have 
actually  brought  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  together  with  the  ICA  in  order 
to  discuss  this  very  proE>osal.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  very  practical  and  can  be  put 
into  operation,  provided  that  we  in  Con- 
gress cooperate. 

So  I  say  to  the  assistant  minority 
leader  that  the  proposal  is  not  only  a 
great  idea  or  an  abstract  principle,  but 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  hard  reality;  and 
these  soldiers  of  peace  can  be  just  as 
critically  important  as  any  soldiers  we 
have  ever  drafted  for  war.  But  we  must 
support  them,  and  see  that  companies 
that  wish  to  contribute  find  it  possible 
to  do  so,  through  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice as  an  area  of  national  service  and  en- 
titled to  our  help  with  respect  to  taxes 
and  the  other  considerations  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  meritorious.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  has  made  the  suggestion  today, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  looked  into  very 
carefully  with  the  objective  in  mind  of 
making  the  plan  a  reality  through  action 
of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  povern- 
emment.  particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  we  could  both 
make  the  request,  and.  with  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate,  iH?rhaps  we  could  make 
some  progress. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


BASIC  PROBLENTS   IN    AN  ERA   OF 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  Co.,  Mr.  Jolin  Cowles, 
delivered  the  commencement  address  at 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  in  St.  Peter, 
Mirm. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Cowles  is  a  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  statement.  He  em- 
phasizes— with  perspective  and  u:"ider- 
standing — the  new  challeni?es  tc  our 
foreign  policies  and  pro^rrams,  ami  the 
role  of  our  Government  and  our  cil  izen.s 
in  a  restless  and  changmp  world. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  three  changes  in  policy  whicli  Miv 
Cowles  considers  necessary  for  our  for- 


eign aid  programs.  First  Is  the  need  for 
Congress  to  authorize  foreign  economic 
aid  on  a  5-year,  or  at  least  a  3-year  basis, 
instead  of  on  a  year-by-year  basis  Sec- 
ond is  the  need  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
military  pacts  as  a  condition  for  our  aid 
to  other  nations.  Third  is  the  need  to 
select  individuals  who  will  administer  our 
foreign  aid  more  effectively  and  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
and  others  to  read  and  study  this  im- 
portant statement  by  an  articulate 
American.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
John  Cowles'  commencement  address  at 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  as  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  June  5,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Some  Basic  Problems  in  This  Es^t,  or  Crisis 
(By  John   Cowles) 

Perhaps  it  is  only  human  nature  fur  each 
generation  to  believe  that  It  Is  living  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  In  an  era  that  will  mark  a  de- 
cisive turning  point  in  world  civilization. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  liter- 
ally true  In  the  case  of  your  generation. 

We  are  living  In  the  most  revolutionary 
period  In  all  history,  because  we  are  not 
only  In  the  midst  of  a  scientific  revolution, 
but  also  In  the  midst  of  worldwide  political, 
social  and  economic  revolutions  as  well 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  not  yet  adequately 
adjusted  our  thinking  to  the  realities  that 
exist  In  the  world  today.  We  feel  fruiirated 
and  confused,  largely  because  we  are  siUl 
Instinctively  clinging  to  many  outworn 
ideas  which  may  have  been  valid  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  but  which  are  not  valid 
under   today's  new  conditions. 

In  centuries  gone  by.  there  have,  of  course. 
been  many  wars  and  many  revolutions,  but 
Important  as  those  wars  or  revolutions  ap- 
I>eared  at  the  time,  they  involved  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  globe  T->day  for 
the  first  time,  we  face  problems  which  may 
not  only  Involve  the  continued  survival  of 
our  country  In  freedom,  but  llterRliy  the 
survival  of  civilization,  and  perhaps  even  of 
all  human   life   on  this  planet. 

One  of  these  basic  problems,  the  Impvor- 
tance  of  which  Is  grossly  underestimated.  Is 
that  of  population  growth  Few  people  com- 
prehend either  the  rapidity  a:-,d  magni'ude. 
or  the  Implications  of  the  currei.t  p'^pu'a- 
tlon  growth  throughout  the  world  Thl.';  In- 
crease in  population  is  the  natui-a!  result  of 
what  medical  science  and  public  health 
meiisures  have  done  to  eliminate  plagtie  and 
pestilence  throughout  the  globe  to  reducd 
Infant  mortality,  and  lengthen  the  average 
span  of  human  life. 

BILLIONS     or      PEOPLE 

The  underdeveloped  countries  iu-e  crow- 
ing in  population  at  a  much  fa.'-ter  rale  than 
Western  Europe  or  the  b'nlted  Stales.  P.re- 
casts  Indicate  that  unless  we  have  a  devas- 
tating nuclear  war  before  the  year  2000  ar- 
rives, and  that  Is  only  a  little  more  th.-^^n  one 
generation  away,  there  uill  be  more  than 
a  half  billion  Afrlc&;is  and  4  b:nion  Asians. 
China  alone,  even  within  its  present  ter- 
ritorial boundaries,  win  probably  pas?  the 
billion  mark  In  population  In  about  10  years. 

bet's  consider  India  for  a  moment  For  tiie 
free  world.  India  :s  the  mtiet  Importai.*. 
country  on  the  maioland  of  A.sla  Unless 
India  cur.  achieve  substantially  hlpl.er  stanti- 
firds  of  Uvlnp.  there  is  little  poesiblUty  of 
India's  surviving  as  a  dem  x:racy,  with  free- 
dom of  speech,  prejis,  religion,  and  all  the 
other  liberties  In  which  we  Americans  be- 
lieve. India  IS  making  a  valiant  at: en.pl  to 
Improve  educational   opportuniUes  and  step 
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up  its  output  of  food,  manufactured  goods 
and  services,  and  Is  increasing  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  at  the  rate  of  around  3  per- 
cent a  year 

However,  the  population  of  India  Is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  about  2  percent  a  year. 
Its  population  has  grown  more  than  80  mil- 
ili  n  in  the  last  decade,  so  that  the  improve- 
ment in  average  Income — the  per  capita 
income — is  extremely  small,  only  about  1 
p>€rcent.  India  is  running  on  a  treadmill. 
Unless  India's  rate  of  population  growth  can 
be  slowed  down,  as  Japan  has  done  with  Its 
rate,  there  is  almost  no  liltelthood  that  India 
can  make  really  significant  per  capita  eco- 
nomic progress  If  India  doesn't  succeed  in 
raisrig  living  standards,  it  will  become  a 
totalitarian,  Communist  state.  If  that  hap- 
pens, all  the  rest  of  the  Asian  mainland  will 
also  probably  be  lost  to  the  free  world. 

Closely  coupled  with  the  population  prob- 
lem 1.S  that  of  race  relations.  We  Americans 
sl.^^ply  must  readjust  our  thinking  and  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  all  peoples  regardless  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  are  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  should  be  treated  without  dis- 
crimination as  fellow  human  beings. 

Many  Americans  fail  to  realize  the  fact 
that  race  riots  and  racial  discriminations 
and  hatreds,  such  as  those  that  we  have  been 
witnessing  recently  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, are  the  most  effective  possible  ammu- 
nition to  help  the  Communists  In  their  ef- 
forts to  take  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  Our  failure  to  solve  race  problems 
here  probably  has  done  and  is  doing  the 
United  States  more  harm  than  all  the  mili- 
tary secrets  that  Communist  spies  have  ever 
stolen  from  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  conditions  in  the  world  under  which 
a  nation  with  our  purposes  and  goals  can 
live  and  prosper  in  freedom,  we  must  eradi- 
cate race  prejudice  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  we  can  convince  the  peoples  with  col- 
ored skins  on  other  continents  that  we  re- 
gard them  as  friends  and  not  as  Inferiors 
or  enemies. 


rOREIGN    KVa 

Currently,  a  sizable  and  perhaps  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  are  advocating  a 
reduction  in  or  the  elimination  of  our  for- 
eign economic  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  not 
thought  through  the  consequences  of  what 
they  are  proposing 

If  Asia,  Africa,  and  much  of  Latin  America 
iire  taken  over  by  the  Communists.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  could  long  there- 
after continue  to  live  in  freedom.  'We  are  so 
completely  dependent  upon  minerals  and 
other  raw  materials  from  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  that  if  we  were  cut  off  from 
them,  drastic  economic  controls  of  all  kinds 
would  have  to  be  established  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  areas  In  which  we 
now  have  freedom  of  choice  would  rapidly 
shrink.  I  don't  believe  that  under  such  con- 
ditions even  civil  liberties  could  long  be 
mriintamed  here  in  a  "fortress  America." 

Admittedly  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  our  foreign  aid  policies.  During  the 
period  when  John  Poster  Dulles  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  grossly  overestimated  the 
Importance  of  ml.itary  alliances  with  the 
weak,  new  countries.  DuUes  initially  took 
the  position  that  it  was  immoral  for  a  coun- 
try to  want  to  be  neutral  in  the  cold  war. 
He  Ignored  the  fact  that  even  the  United 
States,  when  It  flrst  won  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain,  wished  to  follow  a 
course  of  neutrality,  and.  in  the  words  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
"avoid  all  entangling  foreign  alliances." 

Most  of  the  military  alliances  that  we 
made  with  the  weak,  newly  emergent  inde- 
pendent nations  have  been  of  little  value  to 
us.  I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
N.\TO    alliance   with   the    western    European 


countries,  which  was  established  under 
President  Truman  while  Dean  Acheson  was 
Secretary  of  State,  but  rather  to  the  later 
military  alliances  with  the  feeble  new  coun- 
tries In  other  parts  of  the  world.  NATO  la, 
of  course,  the  keystone  of  our  whole  policy 
of  collective  secarity. 

To  accomplish  what  we  wish  through  for- 
eign aid.  three  changes  should  be  made  in 
our  overall  p-Dllcy:  First,  the  Congress 
should  authorize  this  foreign  economic  aid 
not  on  an  annual  year-by-year  basis,  but 
on  a  5-year,  or  at  least  3-year,  continuing 
basis  so  that  our  funds  can  be  spent  on 
longer  range  projects  which  will  produce 
permanent  ben«'fits  in  raising  the  living  and 
educational  standards  of  the  peoples  we  are 
trying  to  help.  The  fact  that  we  took  this 
long-term  view  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Marshall  plan's  great  success. 

Second,  less  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  whether  or  not  the  recipient  nations  sign 
military  pacts  with  us.  The  fact  that  we 
ask  them  to  do  so  frequently  gives  them  the 
impression  that  our  controlling  motive  Is 
simply  to  get  military  allies  against  the 
Communists  rather  than  because  we  want  to 
help  them  Improve  their  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions. 

Third,  we  need  to  select  the  Individuals 
who  are  going  to  administer  our  aid  In  for- 
eign countries  with  much  greater  care  Some 
of  our  representatives  have  been  unsulted 
for  their  Jobs  or  even  dowru-lght  Incompe- 
tent. We  have  as  a  result  wasted  a  sizable 
part  of  the  funds  In  some  countries. 

BENtTITS  FOR  ALL 

Arnold  Toynljee.  who  Is  perhaps  the  world's 
greatest  historian,  has  suggested  that  the 
20th  century  may  be  remembered  not  eis  the 
age  of  the  atomic  bomb,  but  as  being  the  first 
time  when  man  had  ever  thought  It  prac- 
ticable to  distribute  all  the  benefits  of 
civilization  to  all  people. 

In  our  smugness,  we  forget  that,  while  the 
average  American  family  last  year  had  an 
Income  of  $6.9'X).  half  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  living,  or  rather  simply  trying  to 
stay  alive,  on  annual  Incomes  of  $60  or  $70 
apiece. 

If  a  lot  more  Americans  were  to  visit 
India  and  see  the  thousands  of  Indians  sleep- 
ing on  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
because  they  have  no  homes  or  shelter.  \1 
more  Americans  were  to  see  the  degraded 
poverty  in  Egypt,  if  more  realized  the  utter 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  In  most  of 
the  world,  I  huve  no  doubt  that  we  would 
support  a  foreign  economic  aid  program  of 
the  magnitude  that  we  should. 

It  win  be  tragic  for  civilization  If  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  rich  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  are  not  sufflclently 
enlightened  and  generous  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
develop  their  economic  potentialities  and 
raise  their  educational  and  living  standards. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  surprised  that  I 
did  not  start  my  remarks  by  discussing  the 
danger  of  nuclejir  war  and  the  need  for  arms 
control  under  a  system  of  mutual  Inspection. 
It  seems  to  me  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
to  a  college  audience  that  this,  along  with 
population  control.  Is  a  paramount  need  of 
our  time. 

I  deeply  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  make  real  progress  toward  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Communists  on  arms 
control,  bu*  the  problems  Involving  mutual 
Inspection  are  Incredibly  complex.  Even  If 
we  hopefully  asisume  that  there  will  be  good 
will  on  both  slde-s,  It  will  take,  at  best,  a  long 
period  of  discus.sion  before  a  detailed  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  and  put  into  effect. 

Even  if  an  ag-eement  were  achieved  with 
Russia  on  arms  control,  with  mutual  In- 
spection and  with  successive  step-by-step 
reduction  in  armaments,  obviously  Red  China 
would  also  have  to  be  included.  We  cer- 
tainly  shotild   not   disarm   ourselves    unless 


we  knew  that  China,  as  well  as  Russia,  was 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Our  eventual  goal — that  of  world  peace 
under  world  law — Is  at  best  far,  far  in  the 
future.  An  agreement  on  a  system  of  arma 
control,  with  mutual  Inspection,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  progressive  reduction  In  national 
armaments,  would  In  Itself  be  the  flrst  giant 
step   In  creating  a  system  of  world  law. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  keep  militarily 
strong  I  believe  we  probably  should  In- 
crease our  own  military  expenditures,  per- 
haps even  beyond  what  President  Kennedy 
has  proposed. 

Many  Americans  are  still  suffering  from  a 
wide  variety  of  Illusions.  There  Is  little 
hop)e  of  our  making  substantial  progress 
toward  ultimate  solutions  of  basic  problems 
until   these   Illusions  have   been   eliminated. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  a  couple  of  them. 
A  sizable  group  of  Americans,  for  example, 
seems  to  think  that  big  government  Is  our 
greatest  single  menace.  They  like  to  quote 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  when  the  United  States  was  a  small, 
Isolated,  rural,  agrarian  society,  said,  "That 
government  Is  best  which  governs  least." 

KNOKMOCS   CHANGXS 

We  have  had.  however,  such  revolutionary 
changes  In  conditions  since  Jefferson's  time 
that  those  p>eople  who  today  think  that  big 
government  Is  our  greatest  menace  are  ut- 
terly unrealistic,  and  are  by  Implication 
advocating  anarchy. 

In  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  we  didn't 
need  trafTlc  officers  or  stop-and-go  trafBc 
signs.  Does  anyone  question  that  we  need 
them  now?  Does  anyone  think  that  we 
should  get  along  now  without  a  pure  food 
and  drug  administration  or  an  agency  to 
prevent  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams? 

Before  radio  broadcasting  had  been  In- 
vented, we  didn't  need  a  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  assign  epeclflc 
wavelengths  to  specific  broadcasters.  Before 
airplanes  were  invented,  we  didn't  need  a 
Federal  aviation  authority  to  regulate  air 
traffic. 

Today,  however.  Dig  government  Is  nec- 
essary and  Inevitable.  One  administration 
may  be  more  wasteful  and  inefficient  than 
another,  but  regardless  of  which  political 
party  Is  In  power,  government  Is  certain  to 
grow  bigger,  because  only  the  government 
can  perform  many  of  the  new  functions  that 
a  changing  and  developing  society  requires. 

Many  Americans  also  make  a  fetish  of 
what  they  call  o\ii  national  sovereignty. 
They  do  not  want  to  yield  any  of  It  to  any 
International  authority.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  we  have  given  up. 
In  some  degree,  our  sovereignty  over  many 
things;  for  example,  over  radio  broculcastlng 
and  air  travel,  simply  because  the  march  of 
events  compelled  us  to  do  so. 

Broadcasting  wave  lengths  are  now  allo- 
cated by  International  agreement  to  the 
United  States  and  the  other  countries  to 
avoid  Jamming  and  chaos.  Similarly  we 
have  International  control  over  aviation 
safety  regulations  and  have  established  uni- 
form International  procedures  under  which 
American  airlines  fly  over  or  land  In  Ger- 
many or  Japan  or  Italy,  while  foreign  planes 
must  conform  to  similar  Internationally 
agreed  regulations  when  they  fly  here. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  an  Interna- 
tional postal  union  which  prescribes  the 
arrangements  under  which  mall  is  sent  from 
one  country  to  another.  We  also  have  an 
International  health  organization  which  has 
made  uniform  rules  as  to  the  Inoculations 
and  vaccinations  of  persons  traveling  from 
one  country  to  another. 

Science  Is  changing  the  world  at  such  an 
Incredibly  rapid  rate  that  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  up  our 
so-called  sovereignty  In  other  fields. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  since  the  dawn  of  history  are 
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living  to.iay  and  prod  iclng  a  torrent  of  new 
dlBcoveriee.  It  shortly  will  br  possible  lor 
man  to  control  cllma  Ic  conditions.  Unless 
there  is  International  control,  one  country 
by  diverting  rainfall  could  create  floods  or 
drouth  In  another  cov;ntry.  It  would  be  In- 
tolerable not  to  establsh  International  con- 
trol over  this  weather-changing   capability. 

TOTTTH'S    OBLIGATIONS 

There  can  be  no  s  ich  thing  as  absolute 
national  sovereignty  when  nations  are  po- 
tentially capable  of  shooting  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  mlssllef,  carrying  hydrogen 
warheads,  to  countrli-s  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
national  sovereignty  when  unborn  babies 
may  be  adversely  sifffcted  by  radioactivity 
stemming  from  atomic  explosions  set  off  half- 
way around  the  globe.  There  are  degrees, 
but  only  degrees,  of  national  sovereignty  In 
the  world  today.  There  will  Inevitably  be 
less  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

■you  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uating here  today  ha%e  a  deeper  obligation 
to  your  country  than  do  those  of  your  gen- 
eration who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
good  college  education. 

You  can  pay  off  your  obligation  In  only 
one  way.  TTiat  U  by  acUve  participation 
and  eventvuU  leadership  In  those  organiza- 
tions that  are  going  uj  mold  the  shape  of 
things  to  come — orgaiilzations  that  are  en- 
deavoring to  Improve  the  community,  and 
the  State,  and  the  NaMon.  and  the  world. 

That  means  that  yoj  should  Join  and  ac- 
tively participate  In  church  organizations 
and  civic  groups.  In  foreign  policy  clubs,  in 
leagues  of  women  voters.  In  PTA's.  In 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  In  farm  or  labor 
or  political  organ iza liens. 

Many  of  you  will.  I  hope,  go  actively  into 
politics,  for  politics  Is  simply  the  exercl£e  of 
the  art  of  self-government,  and  in  that  pur- 
suit we  need  our  abl  ;st  men  and  women. 
Don't  assume  that  yo  j  have  to  wait  until 
you  are  middle  aged  be:'ore  you  can  Influence 
the  course  of  events;  you  can  begin  to  do  It 
now. 

KEEP   OPEfl    MINDS 

But  alxjve  all.  keep  open  minds  and  stay 
flexible  enough  to  modify  your  previously 
held  opinions  In  the  light  of  changed  con- 
ditions and  new  develop^ments. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  nuclear  s.:ientlsts.  told  me  his 
definition  of  an  optimist  "An  optimist."  he 
said,  "is  someone  who  relieves  that  the  fu- 
ture is  uncertain."  We  1.  I  am  an  optimist. 
While  1  Uioroughly  believe  that  the  future 
Is  uncertain,  I  also  haAe  a  deep  conviction 
that  If  the  American  people  become  suffi- 
ciently well  Informed  our  country  will  do  tlie 
right  things. 

You  are  commencing  your  adult  lives  at 
the  most  critical  period  In  human  history. 
Don't  forget  that  history  Is  made  by  dedi- 
cated minorities,  not  by  complacent  majori- 
ties. Yours  is  the  chall.-nge  to  see  to  It  that 
not  only  our  country,  but  that  the  whole 
human  race,  survives,  and  survives  in  free- 
dom. 


VISIT  TO  Tlit:  6iJ>IArE  BY  CANA- 
DIAN DLLEGATION  TO  THE  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY  GROUP 
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friends  we  have  an>'where.  The  follow - 
in?  members  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  Senate. 

SENATE 

Hon.  Mark  R.  Drouin,  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  (Quebec  i.  Speaker  of 
the  Senate. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Brunt.  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  (Ontario*. 

Hon.  Ai'thur  L.  Beaubien,  Liberal 
Party  (Manitoba'. 

Hon.  Sydney  J.  Smith,  Liberal  Party 
(British  Columbia". 

Hon.  J.  K  Lefrancois,  Liberal  Party 
(Quebec*. 

Hon.  Lionel  Choquette,  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  (Ontario). 

HOUSE    or    COMMONS 

Hon.  Roland  Michener.  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  (Ontario*,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hon.  Paul  Hellyer.  Liberal  Party  fOn- 
tario). 

Mr.  Egan  Chambers,  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  <  Quebec  >. 

Mr.  Paul  Martineau.  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  (Quebec*. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Forgie.  Liberal  Party  ( On- 
tario K 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Aiken,  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  'Ontario". 

Mr.  C.  A.  Best.  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party  (Ontario*. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Coates.  Progressive  Conserv- 
ative Party  'Nova  Scotia". 

Mr.  Prank  Howard,  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth Federation  (British  Colum- 
bia). 

Mr.  Orville  H.  Phillips.  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  (Prince  Edward 
Island' . 

Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor.  Progressive  Conserv- 
ative Party  (British  Columbia K 

Mr.  O.  J.  Godin.  Liberal  Party  (On- 
tario*. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Granger.  Liberal  Party  (New- 
foundland • . 

Mr.  H.  "Pit"  Lessard.  Liberal  Party 
'^  Quebec). 

Mr.  Remi  Paul.  Progressive  Coasei^'a- 
tive  Party  'Quebec. 

Mr.  Harris  G.  Rogers,  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  (Alberta*. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Southam.  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  (Sa.skatchewan) . 

Mr.  Q.  M.  Steams,  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  (Quebec). 

We  arc  delighted  to  have  the  Cana- 
dian delegaUon  with  us  today  and  to- 
morrow. I  believe  another  activity, 
which  we  hope  will  be  equally  interest- 
ing to  our  puests.  is  planned  for  Satur- 
day.    (Applause,  Senators  rising! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  has  led  the  Senate 
group  so  ably  in  our  discussions  with  our 
Canadian  colleagues  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  always  honored  when 
a  delegation  from  another  country  comes 
to  visit  us.  We  are  especially  honored 
when  our  Canadian  friends  do  us  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
us  in  this  Chamber.  We  hope  your  stay 
Will  be  happy.  We  hope  that  wc  will  be 
able  to  reciprocate  at  least  in  part  for 
the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  and 
privileges  which  you  have  extended  tc  us 


on  tlie  visits  which  we  have  raade  to 
your  delightful  and  wonderful  country. 
It  is  good  to  have  you  with  us.  We  hope 
that  this  will  be  just  one  visit  of  many. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  thai  is  so  full  of  ugly  fevers  and 
contagion  today,  we  can  think  of  noth- 
ing quite  so  comforting  and  so  reas- 
suring as  to  have  a  delegation  from  o'ur 
neight>oring  country  come  to  visit  us.  to 
whom  we  can  refer  with  earnestness  and 
in  truth  and  in  fact  not  only  as  neigh- 
bors, Mr.  Speaker,  but  as  friends. 

It  brings  a  real  note  of  comfort,  as 
with  our  eyes,  as  Ishmael  did  of  old,  we 
contemplate  the  horizons  of  the  world 
and  a  sea  of  tro  ibles.  to  consider  how 
fortunate  we  are.  We  hope  that  you 
deem  yourselves  equally  fcrtunare  that 
we  are  your  neighbors.  It  is  great  com- 
fort that  we  can  live  together  in  amity 
and  concord  without  troops  and  without 
any  other  visible  muitary  evidences,  be- 
cause of  the  understanding  that  we  have 
had  for  such  a  long  time. 

As  minority  leader.  I  welcome  you  to 
the  Senate 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  to  these  gentlemen 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  and  a  great 
honor  to  have  you  here.  We  hope  that 
you  will  come  very  often 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik. 
a  considerable  part  of  which  borders  on 
our  great  friends  to  the  north.  I  wish  to 
extend  greetings  to  this  distinguished 
group.  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours 
in  Canada,  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
my  vi.sits  there.  I  have  many  Canadian 
friends.  I  am  sure  that  niany  of  you 
gentlemen  have  close  friends  in  the 
United  States.  My  city  of  Rochester  is 
to  a  large  extent  populated  by  people 
who  were  bom  in  Canada  and  who  cher- 
ish their  ties  to  the  north.  We  have 
very  close  relations  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  The  Roche^t^r  Yacht  Club 
sponsors  a  very  spirited  conte.'^t,  as  you 
probably  know,  with  our  Canadian 
friends,  in  which  we  have  been  fre- 
quently bested,  but  we  never  give  up. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  so  many 
of  our  guests  from  the  north  have 
elected  to  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
the  Senate.  There  are  a  great  many 
vacant  chairs  here,  and  we  welcome 
them  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  good  judgment, 
and  are  perfectly  delighted  to  have  some 
of  these  vacant  chairs  filled. 

I  know  our  friends  will  not  take  it 
amiss  when  I  say  that  if  we  cannot 
have  mere  Republicans  then  there  is  no 
one  else  we  would  rather  have  in  these 
chairs,  no  one  el.^e  in  whase  presence 
we  would  take  greater  pride  or  pleas- 
ure than  our  good  friends  from  the 
north. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  too  wish  to  join 
in  extending  a  friendly  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  our  fellow  parliamentarians 
from  Canada,  who  are  our  good  friends. 

After  listening  to  the  lucid  comment 
of  my  friend  from  New  York,  I  am  re- 
minded of  one  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  pyolicy  programs,  the  ex- 
change program.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  would 
not   mind   proposing   an   exchange   for 
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some  of  the  regular  attendants  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  for  those  I  see  present- 
ly on  that  side  of  the  aisle      [Laughter  1 

We  welcome  you  and  we  want  you  to 
know  that  your  presence  in  the  Senate 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  us. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  borders  on 
Canada.  Many  times  we  have  traveled 
to  the  great  city  of  Winnipeg  Many 
of  our  people  make  regular  journeys  over 
there.  Many  of  your  people  come  to 
Minnesota. 

We  are  at  the  other  end.  so  to  speak, 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We  are 
joined  to  you  not  only  by  the  great  land 
mass  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
but  also  by  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
^*ay 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
our  friends  from  Canada  for  their  lead- 
ership in  the  consummation  of  this,  one 
of  the  great  public  works  projects  of  all 
time. 

Pmally,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  for  their  leadership  in  the  councils 
of  diplomacy.  Canada  has  demonstrated 
mature  statesmanship,  particularly  at 
the  United  Nations.  That  leadership 
has  had  a  very  good  effect  and  a 
very  good  conditioning  upon  the  delib- 
erations of  thb  United  Nations,  and  we 
tliank  you  for  it.  We  herald  you  also 
fcir  your  tremendous  economic  growth 
in  recent  years,  and  the  capacity  you 
have  demonstrated  of  be;n^  able  to  roll 
with  the  punches  of  your  economic 
growth  and  expansion  We  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  prosperity  and  upon 
your  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  your  pro- 
duction. We  also  congratulate  you  upon 
your  population  growth  Surely  in  your 
great  country  there  is  so  much  room  for 
so  many  good  people. 

Frankly,  we  are  happy,  as  the  minority 
leader  said,  in  these  tryins  days,  to  have 
such  wonderful,  good  friends,  even  when 
you  occasionally  tell  us  things  that  we 
may  not  want  to  hear,  even  though  we 
may  deserve  to  hear  them.  We  shall 
reciprocate  in  kind  but  in  a  kindly  way 

Mr  JOHNSTON  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  m  this  troubled  world  to  have  rep- 
resentatives from  another  nation  come 
to  visit  us,  particularly  to  have  these 
visits  made  by  people  who  believe  as  we 
do  and  work  along  with  us  in  our  efforts 
to  make  this  a  better  world.  If  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  believed  as  you  do 
It  would  be  a  much  better  world  to  live 
in.  So  we  are  thankful  today  to  have 
you  come  to  visit  us  here  m  the  United 
States,  as  we  face  the  problems  that  we 
aie  facing,  and  realize  that  we  have  you 
right  to  the  north  of  us,  and  that  you  are 
our  right  hand,  so  to  speak,  in  helping 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world  May 
you  continue  to  grow  and  not  only 
prosper  materially  but  al.so  prosper  in 
giving  all  the  people  the  liberties  that 
belong  to  them.  God  bless  you  and  may 
you  continue  to  grow  is  the  wish  of  all 
the  Senators  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  from  New  York  in  wel- 
coming the  Canadian  parliamentarians, 
and  to  express  on  this  rare  occasion  my 
appreciation  for  the  many  longstanding 
favors  conferred  upon  my  State  through 
m.y  person. 


When  I  was  attorney  general  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  your 
authorities  in  finding  and  punishing 
rascals  in  the  security  field.  I  received 
enormous  coop<^ration  from  your  offi- 
cials. During  the  war,  as  an  Army  offi- 
cer. I  worked  with  your  Minister  of 
Munitions.  In  more  recent  days  I  had 
the  honor  of  dining  with  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  and  his  Cabinet,  including 
the  late  depaited  and  lamented  Mr. 
Smith,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
wonderful  man. 

I  have  also  visited  and  participated  in 
the  inauguration  of  power  projects  con- 
nected with  the  seaway,  and  in  the 
Niagara  frontier  area,  where  we  are 
working  together. 

As  my  tribute,  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada,  a  great,  stanch, 
and  true  friend,  as  has  been  so  elo- 
quently stated  by  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating  1.  I  may  say  that  we 
have  demonstrated  that  free  peoples  can 
work  together  m  a  aiscipline.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  self-interest  may 
often  dictate  our  pulling  apart. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  matter  how 
frank  you  may  be  with  us — and  even 
critical  at  time.*? — we  all  know  that,  like 
a  couple  who  are  married,  this  has  all 
got  to  be  lived  with  until  there  is  a 
better  day  or  a  sunnier  side  to  our  rela- 
tions, because  we  are  indissolubly  linked 
together. 

I  think  it  is  this  deep  conviction  which 
we  all  carry,  anc  which  is  so  particularly 
true  in  the  Stat<-s  which  border  on  Can- 
ada, that  represents  one  of  the  enormous 
strengths  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  any  nation  in  the 
world,  even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
doubts  that  Canada  pnd  the  United 
States  will  always  stand  together,  and 
that  any  hopes  of  separating  them  in  any 
way  are  bound  to  be  dashed.  This  is 
one  of  the  mcst  enormous  strengths 
which  freedom  has. 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  and 
to  speak  to  you  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  honor  this  morning,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cochairman  of  our  delega- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken),  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
visitors  to  Washington  and  to  the  United 
States,  To  do  this  again  would  be,  in- 
deed, surplusage.  However,  for  the 
Record,  I  think  perhaps  it  should  be 
.said  that  this  particular  meeting  has 
been  of  unique  value,  a  value  which  is 
not  found  in  anv  other  type  of  meeting. 
That  unique  value  is  that  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Members 
of  the  Canadian  Senate,  are  able  to  meet 
together  and  discuss  frankly  every  phase 
of  our  relationships — our  cultural  rela- 
tionships, our  tourist  relationships,  our 
economic  relaticaships,  our  common  in- 
terest in  matter.*  of  defense,  our  common 
interests  in  the  salvation  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world;  and  to  do  this 
frankly,  without  any  fear  of  having 
spoken  something  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  respective  governments. 


because  none  of  us  can  speak  for  our 
governments,  even  though  two  distin- 
guished Speakers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  are  here. 

So  if  in  the  days  ahead  it  should  be 
asked  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  by 
this  meeting  it  may  be  said  we  hope  to 
accomplish  the  great  area  of  under- 
standing which  friends  seek — an  under- 
standing which  is  based  upon  giving  and 
taking,  and  giving  and  forgiving;  an  area 
which  we  know  will  lead  to  more  fruitful 
relationships  in  every  respect  between 
our  countries. 

The  unique  value  of  this  meeting  is 
that  we  meet  without  fear  of  doing  some- 
thing which  may  be  taken  as  binding 
upon  our  governments.  We  meet  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  frankness,  which 
brings  to  all  of  us  an  education  as  to 
the  desires  and  the  F>ossibilities  of  the 
future.  That  is  something  which  we 
need. 

Again,  I  welcome  our  Canadian  friends 
to  Washington  and  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  welcoming  the 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
our  Hall  and  to  our  country.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Interparliamentary  Com- 
mittee which  went  to  Canada  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  received  from  the  Members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  a  most 
cordial  and  hospitable  welcome,  a  wel- 
come much  unlike,  as  I  told  tliem.  the 
first  welcome  I  received  from  the  Cana- 
dian people,  when  I  was  deix)rted  from 
Canada  in  1929.  That  incident  took 
place  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
ROTC  team  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  We  went  to  Camp  Perry.  Ohio, 
and  then  crossed  the  Detroit  River  in  an 
attempt  to  go  to  Windsor.  At  that  time 
the  Canadians  told  me  I  had  to  post  a 
bond  if  I  wanted  to  enter  Canada.  So  I 
returned  to  the  United  States,  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  they  paid  my  transportation  fare  of 
5  cents  across  the  Detroit  River. 
(Laughter] 

Mr.  President,  the  meetings  which  the 
Interparliamentary  Committee  held  in 
Canada  in  February  were  most  fruitful. 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  the  seriousness  of  the  views  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  border.  I  know 
that  their  problems  and  our  problems 
can  be  solved  most  amicably.  I  came 
away  from  that  meeting  with  a  better 
concept  of  their  problems,  knowing  that 
the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  minor 
compared  with  the  many  things  which 
we  have  in  common. 

We  In  this  hemisphere  have  mutual 
problems,  and  we  know  that  by  discuss- 
ing them  together  from  time  to  time,  as 
we  did  in  Canada  in  February,  and  now, 
again,  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  be 
able  to  solve  them. 

I  look  forward  to  long  lasting  friend- 
ship and  amity  with  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple. I  know  that  this  friendship  will 
endure  to  all  eternity.  I  thank  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
for  coming  to  visit  us.  I  know  that  our 
deliberations  will  be  fruitful  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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Again.  I  convey  m:'  welcome  to  the 
Canadian  Parliamentarians,  and  am 
grateful  to  them  for  having  taken  the 
time  to  come  and  visit  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  joins 
in  the  hearty  welcome  accorded  by  Sen- 
ators to  our  brethren  from  our  northern 
neighbor:  and  trusts  that  their  sojourn 
in  our  Capital  City  will  prove  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable 


INCREASING    THREAT    OF    FOREST 
FIRES 

Ml  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  approved  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  ai^encies.  That  bill 
included  an  amendment  which  I  had 
previously  offered  successfully  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide 
an  additional  $955,000  for  forest  fire  pro- 
tection in  southern  California.  Four 
national  forests  are  in  that  area  of  the 
State,  from  which  I  come.  In  the  last 
several  years.  Federal  emergency  moneys 
of  $4  to  almost  $5  million  a  year  have 
been  spent  in  our  Slate  to  stamp  out 
forest  fires  after  they  had  started.  My 
amendment  would  permit  the  Forest 
Service  a  greater  oppcrtunity  to  prevent 
fires  from  starting  or  from  spreading. 

This  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry 
season  in  the  West  There  is  an  in- 
creasing hazard  of  fire  damage  and  fire 
destruction  in  my  State  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  this  year  and  there- 
after. 

Recently,  from  San  Francisco,  a  wire 
service  article  told  of  the  growing  threat 
of  fire  damages  to  the  Western  States  of 
America.  In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  May  15,  1961,  commented 
editorially  on  the  hazard  of  forest  fires 
to  the  people  in  the  scuthern  California 
area.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  'A  Fire  Alarm  on 
Capitol  Hill,"  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  May  16.  1961.  and  the 
article  entitled  ■■West4Mn  States  Facing 
Forest  Fire  Threat,"  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  6.  1961.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJt?ction.  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in   the   Record,  as  follows; 

A  Fire   Alarm  on   Capitol   Hill 

County  ofBcials  have  turned  in  an  urgent 
alarm  to  Capitol  Hill  for  additional  fire  pro- 
tection funds  for  the  Angeles  National 
Forest.  There  la  no  time  for  delay,  they 
warned  *he  Congress,  for  the  most  dangerous 
fire  season  In  history  hns  already  begun. 

The  spectacular  Hollywood  HlUs  blaze  was 
merely  a  prelude  to  tho  brush  and  timber 
fires  expected  throughoit  the  Los  Angeles 
County  this  year 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Sul>conx.nlttee  County  Supervisor  Prank 
Bonelll  pleaded  for  an  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral protection  in  the  national  forest  par- 
ticularly the  building  o:'  more  access  roads 
Without  such  roads  firefighters  In  the  rugged 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  are  severely 
handicapped  and  often  lielpless. 

The  Importance  of  aldltlona!  fire  roads 
has  also  been  stre.ssed  by  Federal  forestry 
officials,  said  Senator  Thomas  Ktthei..  who 
urged  the  Senate  committee  to  take  prompt 
action  to  strengther  fire  defenses  In  Cali- 
fornia. , 


Bonelll  asked  approval  of  a  10-year.  $30 
million  road  construction  program  as  'the 
greatest  single  factor  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  goal  for  fire  control,  fire  suppression 
and  fire  prevention." 

He  told  the  appropriations  subcommittee 
that  since  1948  the  county  has  spent  $14  mil- 
lion of  Its  own  funds  to  help  reduce  fire 
losses  In  the  national  forest.  Without  this 
local  expenditure  the  terrible  fire  devastation 
would  have  been  even  greater. 

The  cost  to  county  taxpayers  Is,  of  course, 
far  more  than  the  $14  million  spent  to  sup- 
plement the  meager  Pederr\l  allocations. 


Western  States  Facing  Forest  Fire  Thri:at; 

S'JUTHLAND   Loss  EXPECTED  TO  Be   HEAVIEST! 

Officials    Describe    Season    as    Severe 

San  Francisco — An  explosive  situation  is 
building  up  In  the  West 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle,  for- 
est and  brush  fires  will  wipe  out  giant 
portions  of  tlmberlands.  stock  ranges,  and 
vacation  places  this  summer.  State  and 
Federal  foresters   predict 

Forestry  ofBclals  describe  the  coming  sea- 
son as  severe  They  are  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

Rains  cause  alarm 

In  some  areas  a  lack  of  rainfall  has  caused 
alarm.  In  other  so-eas  too  much  rain  has 
caused  alarm. 

0£Sclal8  say  southern  California — in  spite 
of  all  they  can  do — will  lose  the  most  to 
fires 

In  northwestern  areas  where  rain  has  been 
plentiful  through  the  winter.  ofBcials  say 
high  grass  will  dry  up  in  the  summer,  caus- 
ing extra  caution  to  keep  down  flash  fires, 

California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Nevada  have  pressed  through  the 
winter  for  more  money,  more  firefightlng 
crews,  and  more  equipment. 

vacationers  a  threat 

Tourists  and  vacationers  will  be  flocking 
to  these  States  this  month.  Other  than 
lightning,  the  visitors  are  the  greatest  threat 
to  forests. 

Forestry  services  have  not  been  Idle.  Work 
crews  from  county  and  State  prison  honor 
camps  have  been  carving  new  firebreaks  and 
trails.  Underground  water  supply  tanks  and 
new  lookout  stations  have  been  added  to 
sensitive  areas.  More  men  have  been  trained 
In  ground  and  aerial  firefightlng. 

The  most  dangerous  areas,  officials  say,  are 
In  southern  California.  Idaho,  and  Utah 

water  problem 

As  one  Federal  forester  put  it,  "How  can 
we  fight  a  fire  In  southern  California  when 
we  have  trouble  supplying  drinking  water  to 
our  camp  sites?" 

To  combat  the  threat,  southern  California 
foresters  will  rely  more  on  aerial  firefight- 
lng. using  chemicals  instead  of  water, 
Hellcopt-ers  will  be  used  to  transport  men 
and  equipment  to  fire  scenes. 

An  ultra-dry  winter  in  Utah  was  severe 
for  the  States  8  million  acres  of  forested 
and  watershed  land.  Utah,  too.  htis  taken 
to  the  air  for  fire  attacks. 

AERIAL  TANKKR.^ 

E.  M.  Bacon,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Services 
division  of  fire  control,  said  three  air  tankers 
will  replace  the  one  used  last  year.  They 
will  be  based  In  Salt  Lake  City.  One  heli- 
copter with  10  trained  men  will  be  set  to 
handle   the  first   assault 

Fire  control  officer  A  E  Spauldlng  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  protects  about  16 
million  acres  in  Oregon,  says  his  agency  is 
preparing  to  handle  a  situation  "as  bad  as 
last  summer,  when  7.000  men  were  fight- 
ing fires  at  one  time 

He  has  added  about  1.200  full-time  look- 
outs, smokechasers  and  crewmen  for  a  total 
of  4.600  full-time  employees. 


Idaho  State  Forester  Roger  Guernsey  has 
predicted  one  of  the  worst  fire  seasons  on 
record. 

DISMAL  OUTLOOK 

One  of  Idaho's  plans  is  to  use  a  new  fire 
relardant  made  from  seaweed  Guernsey 
said  this  product  is  so  new  that  his  men 
don't  have  proper  nozzles  with  which  to 
spray  it  yet. 

Washington's  outlook  is  dismal,  too. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  the  summer 
with  a  feeling  of  fear,  "  division  supervisor 
Loren  Tucker  said. 

Tucker  said  high  grass  Is  a  major  danger 
in  Washington.  The  State  lost  9,000  acres 
to  fire  last  year.  Tucker  said. 

In  Nevada.  State  Forester  George  Zappet- 
tlnl  said  campers,  motorists  and  residents 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  tlmberlands  will  have 
to  exercise  extra  caution  this  year. 


DEATH  OF  TOM  WALI^^CE  EDITOR 
EMERITUS  OF  THE  LOUISVTLLE 
TIMES 

Mr.  MORTON,  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Tom  Wallace, 
distinguished  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  passed  away  at  his 
home  near  Louisville.  Ky,  at  the  age  of 
86.  Mr,  Wallace  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  and  his  death  brings  to  an  end 
a  rich  and  illustrious  career  whose  in- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  the  field  of 
journalism.  ♦ 

He  belonged  to  the  breed  of  newspaper 
editors  dedicated  to  high  principles,  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  absolutely  fearless, 
who  stated  their  beliefs  in  hard-hitting 
fashion  without  regard  to  where,  or  on 
whom,  the  chips  might  fall.  Despite 
this  fierce  devotion  to  personal  and 
journalistic  integrity,  Mr.  Wallace  was 
a  delightfully  gentle  person  of  great 
charm,  culture  and  humor. 

The  name  of  Tom  Wallace  is  probably 
best  known  among  the  nation's  con- 
servationists, and  his  vigorous  efforts  to 
conserve  America's  natural  attractions 
for  the  generations  to  come  are  brilliant 
chapters  in  American  conservation. 

In  Kentucky,  his  fight  to  spare  Cum- 
berland Falls  from  development  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  is  legendary.  He 
battled  strong  power  interests  and  solid 
local  support  for  years,  and  won  the 
fight.  Today,  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  is  one  of  the  premier  scenic  at- 
tractions in  the  Kentucky  park  system. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  Latin  American  affairs  and  was 
among  the  first  to  propound  hemispheric 
solidarity.  He  tiaveled  e.xt-ensively 
throughout  Central  and  South  America, 
becoming  expert  in  hemispheric  cus- 
toms, politics,  people  and  resources.  He 
once  observed  that  the  United  States, 
not  Latin  America,  should  bear  the 
blame  for  the  lack  of  neighborliness  be- 
tween our.selves  and  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

The  sharpness  of  his  pen  was  matched 
by  the  keeness  of  his  words,  and  the 
speeches  of  Tom  Wallace  frequently 
made  more  news  than  if  written  for  his 
beloved  Times.  Whether  speaking  or 
writing,  minciiig  words  wa,s  not  a  part 
of  his  character. 

The  list  of  honors  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Wallace  is  long  and  significant      Among 
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the  most  signincant  are  the  Tom  Wal- 
lace Chair  of  Conservation  in  the  Biology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville; the  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
Tom  Wallace  Fellowship  for  the  ex- 
change of  young  American  and  Latm 
American  joumali^its;  the  Tom  Wallace 
Forestry  Award  recognizing  good  farm 
and  woodland  practices;  the  Americas 
Foundation  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  hemispheric  relationship, 
and  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  Medal 
for  his  promotion  of  Latm  American 
amity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  articles  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  Louisville  newspapers,  and 
which  describe  in  full  his  remarkable 
career  and  euloaize  his  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the  Louisville  Times,   June   6.    1961] 
Tom  Wali..\ce    Editor  Made  News  Again  and 

Again    in    His    60-Yeak    Career.    Both    by 

Words  and  Deeds 

On  the  public  platform  as  well  as  on  the 
edl'yorlal  pages.  Tom  Wallace,  who  died  yes- 
terday afternoon,  made  news  again  and  again 
during  his  1  jr.g  career  with  his  words  and 
his  deeds. 

The  conservation  and  imprDvement  of  nat- 
ural resources  was  one  of  his  deepest  inter- 
ests, and  32  years  ago.  addressing  a  sports- 
men's convention  m  Frankfort,  he  Issued  this 
w.irning: 

"The  time  will  come.  If  vandalism  pro- 
ceeds, If  conservationists  are  called  mere 
visionary  fellows,  when  the  hills  surround- 
ing PlnevlUe  and  Harlan  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  th  'se  above  Irvine  and  Beatty- 
vllle  and  Whitesburg  on  the  Kentucky  River; 
those  about  PikeviKe  on  the  Big  Sandy.  wUl 
be  denuded — and  when  the  hills  all  over  the 
State  will  be  bare  and  bleeding  under  the 
pelting  of  every  rain." 

He  observed  that  th~>Re  hills  "will  produce 
merchantable  timber  and  provide  range  for 
gitme.  but  will  not  produce  crops  or  provide 
p;usture."' 

In  1933.  speaking  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Parks.  Wallace  predicted  that 
the  time  would  come  when  parks  would  pro- 
vide a  chain  of  comfortable  way  stations 
across  the  country  so  that  the  traveler  who 
had  the  time,  and  can  spend  a  few  dollars 
a  day  for  his  transportation  and  accommo- 
dation, may  travel  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Pacific  Ci^ast.  and  from  the  l.tkes  to 
the  gulf,  stopping  each  night  at  a  diilerent 
State  park,  enjoying  the  simple,  but  sub- 
stantial, comforts  of  a  park  Inn. 

ATTACKS    TIMBER    BARONS 

In  1955,  when  the  Steajns  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
permission  to  strlpmme  land  in  the  Cxim- 
berland  National  Forest.  Wallace  was  called 
as  a  witness  at  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
hearing  at  Stearns.  Ky.     He  said: 

"The  timber  barons  have  destroyed  the 
fore.sts  of  this  region  and  have  laid  the 
curse  of  poverty  on  it.  Now  they  are  whin- 
ing to  get  Into  the  national  forests  because 
they  failed  to  care  for  their  own  land.  This 
whole  hearing  Ls  shadow  boxing  and  a  waste 
of  time  because  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
real  Issue." 

He  said  the  real  issue  was  "protection  of 
the  watershed  " 

The  Stearns  firm  did  not  get  the  permis- 
sion It  sought. 

STREAM     POLLmON 

Or.  the  l.ssue  of  stream  pollution,  he  did 
noi    hesitate    to    criticize    Kentucky'.")    late 


Sen.i:or  Alben  Barkley.  That  was  in  March 
1941 

The  Bark.ey-Spence  stream  poUution  bill 
had  been  deadlocked  in  the  previous  session 
of  Congress,  o.-er  an  amendment  which  had 
been  offered  by  then  Reprept-i.tative  Karl 
Mr  NOT  of  South  DakoU.  The  amendment 
Wvju;d  have  given  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  compel  States  and  Industries  to 
cooperate  In  eliminating  stream  pollution. 
Wallace  contended  that  the  bill  had  no  real 
force  without  this  amendment.  Then  he 
said: 

"The  tooth  In  that  bill  was  the  Muudt 
amendment,  from  which  the  House  refused 
to  recede,  and  the  legislative  dentist  who 
extracted  that  tooth — without  explaining 
why  he  extracted  a  sound  tooth— was  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
of  Kentucky. 

SCENIC    BFAUTT 

In  1935,  a  target  of  a  Wallace  criticism 
wais  the  Mount  Rushmore  memorial  In  the 
Dakota  Black  Hills,  with  Its  giant  carvings 
of  the  faces  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

He  made  his  criticism  face-to-face  with 
the  sculptor.  Gutzon  Borglum.  at  a  State 
parks  conference  In  Virginia.  Borglum  had 
said  that  such  carvings  were  an  Integral 
part  of  natural  scenic  beauty.  Wallace  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  disagree  with  a  great 
artist,  but  that  they  were  horrible. 

He  deplored  artificial  Improvements  on 
nature  generally,  and  declared:  "All  such 
things  are  an  outrage.  They  don't  belong, 
anyway." 

No  battle  was  waged  more  fiercely  by  Wal- 
lace than  the  one  to  keep  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Cumberland  Palls  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  Samuel  Insull  Interests,  which  pro- 
posed to  develop  the  falls  for  waterpower. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  Wallace  wrote  and  spoke  against  In- 
sull and  those  who  supported  his  proposal, 
the  following  statement  is  a  sample: 

"Cumberland  Falls  should  be  saved,  not 
only  because  It  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Eastern  America,  but  also  because 
Its  revenues  to  Kentucky  (as  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion) would  be  greater  annually.  In  the  near 
future,  than  the  cost  of  building  the  pro- 
posed powerplant. 

"In  Kentucky  we  have  an  Anti-State  Park 
Commission,  headed  by  an  antlpark  Gover- 
nor, which  Is  under  agreement  to  aid  a  power 
company  to  destroy  Cumberland  Falls  as  a 
natural  cataract." 

Mr.  Wallace  won  that  fight. 

CALLED  SELT  ALARM  CLOCK 

Once,  In  a  speech  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,  Wallace  set  forth  his  role  In 
society  £is  being  an  "alarm  clock."  This  Is 
what  he  said  to  the  students  at  Eastern,  In 
June  1929: 

"A  few  of  us  who  are  not  seeking  political 
office,  are  not  obliged  to  consider  what  this 
or  that  corporation  might  think  about  what 
we  say.  Insist  upon  speaking  aloud  in  behalf 
of  this  generation  and  future  generations,  on 
certain  aspects  and  assets  of  Kentucky. 

"By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  disliked  but  moat 
useful  pieces  of  mechanism  In  the  list  of 
modern  conveniences,  the  alarm  clock." 

At  the  same  time.  Wallace  loosed  a  shaft 
at  a  practice  he  deplored  again  and  again: 
quarrying  In  the  hills  at  Frankfort.    He  said: 

"How  unawakened  to  the  value  of  Ita 
beauty  Kentucky  has  been,  and  Is,  may  be 
realized  by  any  thoughtful  person  who  visits 
our  State  Capital,  where  timbered  cliffs  which 
should  have  been  forever  the  framing  of  a 
picture  Frankfort  for  a  century  presented, 
are  being  blasted  down  to  get  limestone — the 
mort  abundant  commodity  In  Franklin 
County." 

Speaking  later  to  the  Frankfort  Garden 
Club.  Wallace  said  that  operating  quarries 
at  the  doors  of  Frankfort  was  "like  burning 


the  parlor  furniture  to  cook  the  pig.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  kitchen  for  fuel." 

LATIN    AMERICA 

When  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  1941.  Wal- 
lace summed  up  In  the  following  his  views 
In  another  of  his  great  fields  of  Interest; 
Latin  American  affairs.  This  was  at  the 
ASNE  natlona'.  convention  In  Washington: 

"The  fault  of  the  failure  of  American 
neighbors  to  be  truly  neighborly  has  been 
more  ours  than  that  of  Latin  Americans. 

"We  have  Indulged,  maladroltly  and  mis- 
takenly, a  superiority  complex  with  regard 
to  Latin  Americans  who  as  a  result  have 
shrugged  shoulders." 

He  said  Latin  Americans  "have  known  us 
largely  through  hard-boiled  concessionaires 
whose  Government,  too  often,  has  the  con- 
cessionaire point  of  view.  "  And  he  added: 
"Too  many  of  us  have  known  tliem  through 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  O.  Henry." 

NIWSPArE«INO 

On  the  subject  of  "bootlicking"  editorial 
pages,  Wallace  had  this  to  say.  In  1929  at  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  meeting: 

"A  fundamental  problem  of  every  news- 
paper is  whether  the  newspaper  shall  stand 
up  and  fight,  or  He  down  and  be  walked  over 
and  'lick  the  bloomln'  boots  of  'Im  that's 
got  It.'  The  commodity  being  In  this  case 
money,  social  Influence  or  political  Influence. 

"Happily — and  this  applies  to  the  small 
city  dally  or  weekly  as  well  as  to  tlie  metro- 
poUtan  newspaper — bootlicking  is  not  essen- 
tial to  welfare. 

"It  may — It  often  does — pay.  But  there 
are  other  ways  of  earning  bretid.  The  pros- 
titution of  an  enterprise,  more  often  than 
that  of  an  Individual,  runs  a  long  and  level 
course  of  prosperity.  It  Is  comptiratlvely 
easy  for  a  newspaper  to  achieve  the  some- 
what deplorable  dignity  of  the  harlot. 

"But  for  those  who  prefer  tbe  fortunes 
of  occasional  battle  to  the  recompense  of 
occupational  surrender.  mlUtaxit  journalism 
offers  a  good  deal,  materially  as  well  as 
spiritually." 

"PUNK"  WTTHOUT  "BFTJUM." 

At  an  Indiana  University  Journalism  con- 
ference in  1938,  he  said: 

"An  editorial  page  without  spunk  Is  punk. 

"Moet  dead  editorial  pages — and  many 
are  dead— were  killed  by  the  owner  of  the 
paper.  The  owner  who  does  not  want  hU 
editorial  page  to  say  anything  he  would  not 
approve  should  write  It — or  not  complain  If 
it  Is  dead  when  he  has  killed  It.  An  editor 
can't  be  valiant  In  print  and  a  valet  at 
heart. 

"When,  or  If.  free  speech — of  which  the 
editorial  page  Is  the  symbol  and  the  soul — 
is  Impinged  upon  ever  so  slightly  by  legis- 
lative processes,  the  lifeblood  at  democracy 
will  begin  to  flow  from  the  heart  towaxd  the 
earth." 

When  he  retired  In  1948.  Wallace  wrote  his 
farewell  editorial,  and  It  was  characteris- 
tically brief,  unsentimental,  and  to  the  point. 
Here  It  Is.  Ui  full,  from  the  Louisville  Times 
of  September  14.  1948: 

"In  conformity  with  a  plan  of  the  Tlnaes 
formulated  and  published  some  years  ago. 
the  editor  of  the  Times  retires  tomorrow. 
He  does  his  last   work   as  editor  today. 

"He  wishes  to  express  appreciation  of  the 
generous  support  he  has  had  from  the  public 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Times  editorial 
page  useful.  He  desires  to  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  high  quality  of  the  work  of 
his  associates,  especially  some  years  ago. 
Russell  Brlney — who  becomes  editor  of  the 
Times  tomorrow — and  the  late  Harry  Bloom, 
more  recently  James  C.  Hutto  and  Vance 
Armentrout." 

AWAKOS  coimirDTD 

Retirement  as  editor  was  not  really  re- 
tirement,  because  from   then   on   until   his 


^ 


final  Illness  in  1959.  he  wrote  a  column 
three  times  a  week  for  the  editorial  page, 
ranging   far   and   wide  for   his  subjects 

Nor  did  he  cease  to  get  awards  and  hon- 
ors In  1952.  the  Wx>dmen  of  the  World 
presented  him  with  a  plaque  for  two  of  his 
great  life's  works:  Si.pport  of  conservation 
and  of  friendship  between   the  Americas 

When  he  received  tie  plaque  he  said: 

"I  thank  humbly  and  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion the  Woodmen  ol  the  World  for  a  pre- 
cious gift  of  golden  words  which  time  will 
not  erase,  phrases  v/hlch,  fortunately  for 
me.  time  will  not  mod:fy.   •   •   • 

"I  thank  each  of  you  who  has  been  reck- 
less to  be  kind   ' 

|Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky  )   Courier-Journal. 

June  '3.   1961  ] 

Editor    Who   Waged    A    Ltfelonc    Chusade 

Tom  Wallace  epitomized  a  quality  which 
we  like  to  think  Ls  typical  of  Kentucky  at  its 
best,  thoxigh  It  was  displayed  by  Roman 
senators  and  by  Greex  philosophers.  It  was 
the  quality  of  character  There  was  a  rug- 
gedness  of  mind  and  purpose  about  him 
which  may  well  have  come  down  directly 
from  pioneer  Kentucky  ancestors.  Yet  his 
recognition  of  problems  of  the  modern  world 
made  him  an  effectUe  man  of  his  time 

Never  for  one  moment  Interested  In  per- 
sonal preferment  or  touched  by  political  am- 
bition. Mr  Wallace  Judged  men  in  authority 
by  his  own  high  standards.  He  was  never 
overawed  by  persons,  but  was  a  deep  re- 
specter of  principles.  Kentucky  owes  him 
an  enduring  debt  for  his  rescue  of  Cvimber- 
land  Falls  from  imminent  destruction  In 
the  19208  The  whole  Nation  knew  him  as 
a  doughty  fighter  for  conservation  In  all  Its 
forms. 

He  served  the  Louisville  Times  for  many 
years  as  a  distlnguUhed  editor,  and  In  his 
later  days  as  editor  emeritus.  The  Courier- 
Journal  Joined  the  "Hmes  and  WTLAS  In 
honorlng^~hJm  through  two  continuing  pro- 
grams that  bear  his  name  One  Is  the  Tom 
Wallace  Fellowship,  offered  annually  throxigh 
the  Inter-American  Press  Association  for  the 
exchange  of  young  Journalists  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  (A  better 
understanding  between  the  Americas  was 
one  of  his  strongest  causes  i  The  other  pro- 
gram Is  the  Tom  Wallace  Forestry  Award. 
This  prize  goes  each  year  to  a  Kentucklan 
resident  who  follows  In  his  own  farm  and 
woodland  operations  the  precepts  Tom  Wal- 
lace was  tireless  in  preaching 

A  keen  and  even  ruthless  fighter  far  prin- 
ciple and  a  man  of  tough  Integrity.  Mr 
Wallace  was  at  the  same  time  a  person  of 
cultivation,  charm,  and  of  a  quiet  but  de- 
lightful humor  The  papers  with  which  he 
was  so  long  and  honorably  associated  Join 
his  State  and  his  Nation  In  mourning  him. 


(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal, 

June  6,  1961) 
Tom  Wallace    86.  Editor  EMEarrus  or  Times. 

Newsman  60  Years   Dies — Rites  Thursday 

AT  Shei^tville 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times  and  a  newspaf>erman  whose  In- 
fluence extended  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  community,  and  continent,  died  at  1 
p  m   yesterday.     He  was  86 

The  Internationally  known  writer  and 
ardent  conservationist  was  active  In  his  poet 
as  editor  emeritus  until  early  1959.  when  fall- 
ing health  forced  him  to  curtail  his  regular 
visits  to  his  office  at  Sixth  and  Broadway. 

Wallace,  a  native  of  Crittenden  County, 
died  at  his  farm  home  at  Prospect. 

rUNERAL  thxtrsdat 
The  funeral  will  be  at  10.30  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, at  the  Shannon  Funeral  Home  in  Shelby- 
viUe.     Burial  will  be  In  Grove  Hill  Cemetery 
there. 


A  newspaperman  for  nearly  60  years.  Wal- 
lace became  editor  of  the  Times  in  19;)0  and 
editor  emeritus  in  1948 

Earlier,  he  served  on  the  Courier-Journal 
as  an  associate  of  Henry  Watterson,  about 
whom  he  delighted  to  reminisce  He  made 
Watterson  the  subject  of  a  widely  quoted  ar- 
ticle In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

ON    COURIER    IDITOBIAL    STAFF 

Wallace  was  one  of  the  last  close  associates 
Of  the  famed  "Marse  Henry"  who  had  invited 
him.  at  31,  to  become  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Courier- Journal  8  editorial  stuff  be- 
cause Watterson  wanted  'the  point  of  view  of 
youth  " 

After  Watterson  resigned.  Wallace  left  the 
Courier-Journal  to  become  chief  of  the 
Times'  editorial  page  He  held  that  post  7 
years  before  becoming  editor  of   the  Times. 

As  a  young  man,  Wallace  worked  as  a  Rich- 
mond. Va..  bookkeeper  for  a  short  time,  and 
also  worked  briefly  with  an  Ice  company  In 
ShelbyvlUe  and  a  tooth-pKDwder  fact^Dry  in 
New   York  City. 

At  36  he  Joined  the  Times  as  an  unpaid 
police  reporter  because  he  "hated  all  kinds  of 
business. "  After  6  weeks  the  old  Louisville 
Dispatch  offered  him  a  salaried  Job. 

He  worked  successively  on  the  Dispatch, 
the  old  Evening  Post,  the  Louisville  Herald, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  before  returning 
to  the  Times.  He  was  the  Times'  Frankfort 
and  Washington  correspondent  befo:-e  be- 
coming Watterson's  aid. 

Wallace  attained  international  promi- 
nence, not  only  as  an  editor  and  conserva- 
tionist, but  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  hemispheric  solidarity.  Concerning  Latin 
American  affairs  he  once  wrote: 

"I  would  like  to  see  all  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Caribbean 
having  complete  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
United  States." 

traveled  widelt 

And  on  an  earlier  occasion : 
"The   fault  of   American   neighbors  to  be 
truly   neighborly  has  been   more  ours  than 
the  Latin  Americans    ' 

In  his  later  years  Wallace  traveled  widely 
in  South  and  Central  American  countries  and 
made  their  customs,  politics,  resources,  and 
people  the  topics  of  numerous  articles  on 
the  Times  editorial  page. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  1961  after  his  term  as  president 
expired 

In  1949  he  won  the  annual  award  from  the 
Americas  Foundation  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  hemispheric  amity  and  under- 
standing. 

WAS    HONORED    OFTEN 

Four  years  previously  he  had  received,  for 
promoting  Latin-American  friendship,  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal  from  Colum- 
bia University's  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ism 

His  contributions  to  Latin-American  rela- 
tions again  were  recognized  In  1955  with  the 
establishment  by  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  of  the  Tom  Wallace-Loulsvllle 
Times  Scholarship 

Endowed  by  Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  the  $2,500  a  year  scholarship  Is 
awarded  annually  for  3  years  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican or  American  Journalists  or  graduate 
students  of  Journalism. 

helped  save  falls 
Wallace's  travels  and  interests,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  1909  he  made  a  world  tour  as  rep- 
resentative of  a  news  syndicate.  Later  he 
visited  Portugal  and  Spain  for  a  special  study 
of  conditions  there.  His  third  trip  to  Europe 
was  in  1947.  when  he  \-lslted  eight  countries 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 


As  a  conservationist  Wallace  received 
countless  awards.  He  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  successful  fight  to  prevent 
Kentucky's  Cumberland  Palls  from  t>elng 
converted  Into  a  power  dam  The  power  In- 
terests had  almost  solid  support  In  the  area 
surrounding  the  waterfall.  Their  spokesman 
urged  that  the  proposed  development  would 
mean  work  and  wages. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    MARKED 

As  spHakesman  for  the  conservationists, 
Wallace  made  numerous  talks  In  favor  of 
retaining  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  falls. 
When  the  site  was  converted  into  a  State 
park,  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading  figure 
In  the  victorious  battle  against  defacing  the 
scenic  asset. 

His  achievements  as  a  conservationist 
were  marked  by  the  establishment  in  1956 
of  a  Tom  Wallace  chair  of  conservation  in 
the  biology  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

Anonymous  donors  provided  an  endow- 
ment grant  of  $235,000  for  the  chair,  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 

FOUGHT    POWER   DAMS 

Wallace's  enthusiasm  as  a  conservation- 
ist was  refiected  also  In  his  leadership  of 
campaigns  against  stream  pollution,  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  game  and  fish,  and 
for  the  proper  use  of  land  and  water  assets. 

Plans  for  multiple  power  dams  In  west- 
ern national  parks  aroused  his  opposition 
and  drew  this  comment  from  him : 

"An  agency  of  the  Government  wants  to 
build  multlple-purp)ose  power  dams  in  all 
Western  national  parks  in  which  there  Is 
sufficient  slant  for  water  to  move  by  gravity. 
One  purpose  is  to  give  employment  to  the 
needy  blind — to  engineers  who  cannot  see 
why  everything  should  not  be  destroyed." 

FRIEND    OF   THE    FARMER 

Another  of  his  comments  was: 

"If  I  had  my  way.  land  and  water  use 
would  be  regulated  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
born." 

A  farmer  himself.  Wallace  was  a  friend  of 
the  farmer,  an  advocate  of  Improved  meth- 
ods of  using  land,  and  a  fighter  against  ex- 
ploitation of  the  farmer  by  other  interests. 

Wallace  customarily  arose  at  5  a.m.  to  do 
the  chores  on  his  158-acre  farm,  tending  his 
poultry  and  taking  milk  from  his  Jersey  herd 
into   town  before  going  to   his  office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  which  he  had  served  as  national 
president,  he  once  said  in  an  attack  on 
stream  pollution: 

"A  nation's  economic  strength  and  there- 
fore Its  military  strength  is  related  to  its 
use  of  land  and  water. 

BORN     AT     HLTIRICANE 

"Among  the  reasons  for  perpetuating  land 
and  streams  is  that  every  generation  of  boys 
and  young  men  Is  entitled  to  the  natural 
sports  of  preceding  generations.  But  the 
Izaak  Walton  League's  standing  declaration 
of  its  alms  Is  broader  than  that,  and  should 
be  known  by  everyone  who  mistakes  it  for  a 
fisherman's  club  " 

His  enthusiasm  for  conservation  extended 
to  natures  humblest  creatures.  He  once 
stopped  his  car  on  a  busy  highway  to  help 
a  turtle  cross  the  road. 

Named  for  Wallace  are  Tom  Wallace  Lake, 
in  the  Jefferson  County  Forest,  and  the  Tom 
Wallace  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Wallace  was  born  November  26,  1874.  at 
Hurricane.  Crittenden  County,  Ky.  He  was 
the  son  of  Tom  and  Mrs  Mary  Stuart  Dade- 
Wallace. 

Much  of  his  early  education  was  by  tutors, 
but  he  also  attended  Sampson's  Academy. 
ShelbyvlUe;  Weaver's  Business  College, 
Louisville,  and  Randolph -Macon  College, 
Ashland,  Va. 
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He  marned  Miss  Augusta  French,  Phila- 
delphia, on  February  23.  1910. 

Mrs.  Wallace  died  March  30.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hnrrv  B.  French,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  pharmaceutical  firm,  of 
Smith,   KUr.e   &c  French   Laboratories. 

Wallace  is  sur'.ived  by  a  son,  Henry  P. 
Wallace.  Prospect,  formerly  a  Time  magazine 
correspondent  In  Cuba;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Lyons.  New  York,  and  five  grand- 
children. Mrs.  Lyons  was  a  member  of  the 
Louisville  Times  editorial  staff  from  World 
War  II  until  April  1950. 

The  University  of  Louisville  gave  Wallace 
an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  fine  arts  In 
1937.  Two  years  ago  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  letters  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

He  also  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  In  1942. 

HELD     MANY     POSTS 

In  1940-41  he  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  He  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  University 
of  Louisville's  International   Center. 

Wallace  also  had  been  an  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Southern  Forestry 
Congress,  and  secretary  and  vice  president 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  vice  president  of  Natural  Bridge 
5*a:«  P.irk  Association,  executive  board 
ni^n.b.r  :  .Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  As- 
s.^.'i.t';  :.  a;.d  board  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks. 

FOUNDED     CONFTKENCE 

Wallace  founded  the  Ohio  Valley  Regional 
Conference  on  State  Parks.  He  was  a  former 
adviser  to  the  National  Park  Service  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Anierlcan  Institute 
of  Park  E.Kecutives  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects. 

He  received  awards  for  his  conservation  ef- 
forts from  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
Sportsman's  Club  of  America,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Courier- Journal,  the  Louisville  Times, 
and  WHAS  established  the  Tom  Wallace  soil 
and  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  conservation 
contest  In  his  honor. 

GAVE     GOOD     ADVICE 

WcUlace  belonged  to  the  Arts  Club,  Fllson 
Club,  Louisville  Country  Club,  and  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity.  He  wa£  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
S'jciety  and  an  associate  of  the  American 
Ornithologists  Union. 

The  editor's  older  associates  remember  him 
for  his  helpfulness  and  sound  advice  to 
young  newspapermen. 

A  novice  reporter.  Interviewing  him  about 
one  of  his  activities,  pulled  out  a  wad  of 
copy  paper  and  tried  to  record  every  word 
Wallace  was  saying. 

■'Don't  do  that."  Wallace  advised  mildly. 
"You're  writing  Instead  of  listening.  If  you'll 
Just  pay  attention,  you  won't  need  any 
notes." 

VIEWS     H.1RD     HITTING 

T^.e  editorial  page  he  conducted  reflected 
his  belief  in  short,  hard-hitting  discussions 
of  events.  He  once  told  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Journalism  Conference: 

"An  editorial  page  without  spunk  Is  bunk. 
An  editor  can't  be  valiant  In  print  and  a 
valet  at  heart." 

He  also  told  them: 

"When,  or  if,  free  speech,  of  which  the  edi- 
torial page  is  the  symbol  and  the  soul,  is 
impinged  upon  ever  so  slightly  by  legislative 
processes,  the  llfeblood  of  democracy  will 
begin  to  flow  from  the  heart  toward  the 
earth." 

A  frequent  speaker  at  conventions  and 
other  gatherings,  Wallace  was  known  for  hia 
succinct  style  of  stating  his  beliefs. 


The  Democratic  Women's  Clubs  of  Ken- 
tucky once  voted  that  Wallace  "should  never 
again  be  Invited"  to  address  the  group.  An 
Independent  In  politics,  he  had  said  In  a 
speech  to  the  group  that  persons  who  are 
too  party-bound  Injure  their  own  party. 
The  women  later  retracted  their  action. 

SOME   COLtlMNISTS    STINK 

A  believer  In  the  obligation  of  the  press 
to  serve  the  people,  he  gave  this  opinion  to 
a  press  group  In  Washington  a  few  years  ago: 
"Some  columnlst.5  serve  the  public  and 
the  press  and  some  stink,  and  that  is  equally 
true  of  editors." 

Wallace  felt  deeply  about  the  newspaper's 
role  as  the  watchdog — or  alarm  clock,  as  he 
put  it — of  society. 

This  Is  what  he  said  to  the  students  at 
Eastern  Kentucky  SUte  College  In  June 
1929: 

"A  few  of  us  who  are  not  seeking  political 
office,  are  not  obliged  to  consider  what  this 
or  that  corporation  might  say.  Insist  upon 
speaking  aloud  In  behalf  of  the  generation 
and  future  generations  on  certain  aspects 
and  assets  of  Kentucky. 

ruNcnoN  TO  society  stated 
"By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  perform  the  func- 
tion Of  one  of  the  most  disliked  but  most 
useful  pieces  of  mechanism   In  the  list  of 
modern  conveniences,   the  alarm  clock." 

One  of  Wallace's  criteria  for  a  successful 
editorial:  "It  should  be  no  longer  than  a 
pencil." 

Wallace  retained  his  Interest  In  contem- 
porary affairs  to  the  end.  And  retirement 
as  editor  was  not  really  retirement  for  him, 
because  until  his  final  Illness  In  1959  he 
wrote  a  thrice-weekly  column  for  the  Times 
editorial  page  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 


CUBANS  FOR  TRACTORS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position and  concern  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Cubans-for-tractors  deal 
has  been  expressed  several  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  is  generally 
known  But  it  seems  to  me  this  matter 
is  now  developing  serious  ramifications, 
even  beyond  those  first  envisioned:  and 
certainly  these  developments  vindicate 
the  good  judgment  of  our  predecessors  in 
Congress  who  enacted  the  Logan  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  all  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  a  Castro  cable  was 
sent  to  Walter  Reuther.  I  suppose  we 
should  refer  to  him  now  as  de  facto  Sec- 
retary of  State  Walter  Reuther,  since 
he  is  head  of  this  new  volunteer  depart- 
ment of  state  which  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  Castro.  There  originally 
seemed  to  be  some  reluctance  on  his  part 
to  share  with  his  fellow  Americans  the 
contents  of  the  message  he  received. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord— from  the  New  York  Times — what  is 
said  to  be  the  unofficial  context  of  the 
communication. 

There  bein.c:  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Premier  Castro's  Message  Acceptino 
Tractors  foe  Prisoners 

(Havana,  June  7. — Following.  In  an  un- 
ofRclal  translation,  Is  the  text  of  the  message 
sent  by  Premier  Fidel  Castro  last  night  to 
the  United  States  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee.) 

With  all  respect  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
following: 

This  committee  has  not  taken  £iny  prac- 
tical steps  to  carry  the  negotiations  to  a 
positive  and  Immediate  result. 


The  delay  In  the  negotiations  Is  only  use- 
ful to  those  who  need  this  time  to  carry  out 
against  Cuba  a  campaign  as  hypocritical  and 
hateful  as  the  rest  of  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  our  fatherland  that  have  been 
carried  out  by  forces  organized,  equipped, 
and  managed  by  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States. 

The  Revolutionary  Oovcrnment  (of  Cuba) 
has  expressed  with  complete  clarity  Its  points 
of  view  about  the  question,  while  those  who 
should  have  been  the  most  Interested  In  re- 
pairing their  grave  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  and  morality,  and  their  great 
political  and  practical  errors  that  led  the 
United  States  into  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful epl.sodes  of  its  history,  have  only  been 
zigzagging,  pretending,  and  Indulging  in 
ambiguities. 

united    states    held    RI8PONSIBL.X 

The  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Invasion  of  Cuba 
and  for  the  deaths  and  destruction  that  it 
caused  in  our  country  Is  thoroughly  known 
by  world  public  opinion  and  recognized  by 
the  authors  of  the  aggression  themselves. 
The  only  way  to  have  avoided  this  em- 
barrassing situation  would  have  been  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  and  Integrity  of  our 
country.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, large  or  small,  and  universal  morality 

Cuba  does  not  bear  the  blame,  but  only 
and  exclusively  the  United  States,  for  the 
maddening  situation  and  the  discredit  that 
Its  policy  of  aggression  agaln<rt  Cuba  has 
created.  It  Is  also  to  blame  for  the  fate  of 
Its  mercenaries  who  launched  themselves  on 
an  Illegal  and  Immoral  adventure  against 
Cuba. 

Cuba  has  the  right  to  Impose  exemplary 
sanctions  on  those  who  committed,  against 
their  own  country,  the  crime  of  high  treaaon. 
from  the  moment  they  acted  under  the  or- 
ders of  a  foreign  government,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  has  con- 
fessed. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  Interpret  the 
gesture  of  Cuba  toward  liberating  these 
prl.<:oner8  except  those  responsible  for  pre- 
vious crimes — with  the  sole  condition  that 
material  damages  be  indemnified — as  weak- 
ness. Inhumanity,  or  negotiations  of  a  ma- 
terial type, 

WOULD  renounce  indemnttt 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  Indicated 
willingness  to  renounce  all  material  Indem- 
nity if  the  US.  Government  will  free,  and 
ask  Its  allies  to  free,  an  equal  number  of 
North  American.  Spanish.  Nlcaraguan. 
Guatemalan  and  Puerto  Rican  patriots  who 
are  Jailed  for  fighting  against  fascism,  racial- 
ism, colonialism,  tyranny  and  imperialism. 
These  alliei  are  Francisco  Franco  of  Spain. 
Luis  Somoza.  of  Nicaragua.  Miguel  Ydlgoras. 
of  Guatemala,  and  Mufioz-Marin,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  last  three  being  accomplices  in  the 
aggres.slon  against  Cuba. 

Neither  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  nor  this  conunlttee  has  deigned  to 
say  a  single  word  about  the  possibility  of 
this  real  exchange — liberty  for  liberty — 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Cuba  Is  willing  to 
renounce  all  material  indemnity  if  the 
United  States  and  its  partners  are  willing  to 
renounce  the  desire  to  keep  in  Jail  Pedro 
Alblzu  Campxjs.  Henry  Winston,  and  other 
true  patriots.  They  would  be  exchanged  for 
an  equal  number  of  Invaders  who.  In  the 
Inglorious  and  treasonable  role  of  soldiers 
of  exploiting  monopolies,  attacked  their 
country  with  the  escort  of  ships  and  planes 
of  the  powerful  United  States. 

Your  committee  knows  exactly  the  type 
and  amount  of  the  material  Indemnity 
Cuba  asks,  since  this  was  given  to  you  In 
detail  by  the  delegation  of  prisoners.  The 
Government  of  Cuba  will  adhere  strictly  to 
this  without  entering  Into  a  shopkeeper 
type  of  haggling. 
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It  has  become  kxiown  that  In  the  aggres- 
sion against  Cuba  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Invested  $45  million,  while  the  U.8. 
Treasury  did  not  skimp  a  cent  that  would 
serve  to  destroy  the  lives  of  Cuban  men, 
women,  and  children  and  cause  great  ma- 
terial damage  to  our  country — which  permits 
us  to  call  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  oppose  an  Indemnity  for 
the  material  damages. 

The  raising  and  negotiation  of  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  made  only  by  cablegram,  and 
It  Is  better  that  a  delegation  should  l>e  sent 
to  Cuba.  In  this  there  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  committee,  prefer- 
ably Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Milton 
Elsenhower,  whose  names,  because  they  are 
better  known  In  political  spheres,  would 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  matter. 

If  the  conunlttee  Is  In  the  honorable  po- 
sition of  being  willing  to  mediate  In  this 
problem,  without  hesitation  or  timidity.  It 
should  send  the  delegation,  which  has  been 
mentioned  In  previous  communications,  to 
deal  with  the  Cuban  Government  either  on 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  or  the  question 
of  liberating  an  eqtial  number  of  North 
American.  Spanish.  Nlcaraguan.  Guatemalan, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  prisoners. 

Is  the  committee  perhaps  afraid  to  discuss 
the  lllDerty  of  other  men  Jailed  for  political 
motives  In  the  United  States.  Spain.  Nica- 
ragua, (9uatemala  or  Puerto  Rico?  Does  not 
this  type  of  case  appear  doubly  humane? 

The  Cuban  Government  states  with  all 
clarity  that  in  making  these  suggestion.s  it 
is  not  following  underhanded  political  alms 
and  that  It  wlLl  not  desist  from  Its  generous 
attitude. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  our  thanks  for  its  reiterated 
afOrmations  that  It  is  acting  on  motives  of 
human  interest  to  demonstrate  Its  friend- 
ship  to  the  Cuban  people. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  Lho.se  who  read  the  purported 
contents  of  the  cable  will  find  it  to  be 
both  contemptuous  and  insulting — the 
kind  of  communication  we  might  expect, 
I  suppose,  from  such  a  Communist  dic- 
tator to  send  to  a  volunteer  committee 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  him. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Americans  are  entitled  to  know,  at  the 
time  when  an  answer  to  that  communi- 
cation from  Castro  is  sent,  the  complete 
contents  of  the  answer.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  private  citizens  negotiating  with 
foreign  governments  on  international 
policy.  To  conduct  such  negotiations  in 
secret  would  be  indefensible. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  next 
Btep  in  this  sorry  blackmail  attempt  Is. 
we  now  find,  that  Castro  has  dictated 
the  names  of  certain  Americans  with 
whom  he  has  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  talk. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  sorr>-  business 
has  become  official,  and  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  it  and  has  said  per- 
haps he  can  obtain  the  tax  exemption 
which  the  committee  desires,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  this  matter 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  official  U.S. 
policy  and  should  be  dealt  with  through 
the  official  U.S.  diplomatic  procedure, 
through  our  regular  official  diplomatic 
channel.s  as  provided  b.v  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment in  Havana.  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  no  lontrer  permit  having  private 
individuals  negotiate  in  .so  nor.ser\.';:cal  a 
manner  wlih  the  Cuban  dictator  who  is 
attempting  to  subject  our  country  to 
such  insulting  communications.  In 
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short.  I  suggest  that  If  this  matter  Is  to 
be  pursued — and  I  still  hope  it  can  be 
stopped — it  should  be  conducted  offi- 
cially, by  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  an  open  and  orderly 
manner.  Unless  the  administration  acts 
promptly  and  firmly  to  stop  this  volun- 
teer adventure  in  high  diplomacy  with 
the  treacherous  Castro  we  may  suffer 
even  more  humiliating  and  dangerous 
consequences  than  the  serious  repercus- 
sions already  apparent. 

Certainly  the  Logan  Act  was  wise,  be- 
cause it  was  designed  to  prevent  and 
preclude  precisely  the  sort  of  thing 
which  we  see  ventilated  today  in  the 
U.S.  press;  the  Logan  Act  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  of>eration  of  private  ne- 
gotiations of  that  sort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  some 
editorials  which  discuss  this  transaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman] 
Paying  Tyrant's  Tributi  Is  Stupid 

"When  we  start  paying  tribute  to  a 
tyrant."  asks  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Connecticut,  in  the  Miami  Herald, 
"are  we  any  longer  the  land  of  the  brave?" 

Another  question  that  might  be  asked 
would  be:  "When  we  start  giving  means  of 
further  suppression  to  a  tyrant,  are  we  be- 
ing humanitarians?" 

Says  South  Dakota's  own  Senator  Karl  El 
Mundt:  "No  one  challenges  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  the  so-called  tractor  committee,  but 
certainly  it  must  be  apparent  that  little 
thought  has  been  gU-en  by  this  group  to  the 
consequences  of  this  reckless  activity  made 
In   the   name   of   humanitartanlsm. 

"Every  American  has  a  right  to  question 
whether  any  consideration  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  by  bowing  to  the  demands  of  the 
Cuban  dictator  we  probably  would  free  1,200 
Cubans  but  at  the  same  time  give  Fidel  Cas- 
tro the  means  by  which  he  can  tighten  his 
stranglehold  on  many  times  the  number  we 
attempt  to  liberate  and  condemn  them  to  the 
slavery  of  communism." 

Falling  for  Castro's  offer  is  but  another 
example  of  how  many  soft-headed,  indul- 
gent Americans  think  they  can  buy  their 
way  out  of  any  sort  of  trouble. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  big  names  be- 
hind the  tractor  deal,  but  America  shouldn't 
be  Impressed  by  big  names.  Oft  times 
they're  no  smarter  than  the  rest  of  us  and 
sometimes  considerably  dumber.  One  classic 
example  Is  Jack  Paar,  a  man  who  when  he 
starts  solving  world  problems,  has  taught 
millions  the  virtue  of  turning  off  TV  sets 
early  and  going  to  bed.  He's  supporting 
the  tractor  deal,  but  he's  been  so  wrong 
about  Castro  lo,  these  many  months,  that 
his  advice  should  be  worth  exactly  what  it 
cost  you — and  he's  not  on  pay-TV. 


(Prom  the  Denver  Post] 
Can't  Satisfy  Blackmaiixr 

We  regret  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supporting  the  move  by  private  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  meet  Cuban  Dictator  Fidel 
Castro's  demand  for  600  bulldozers  in  ex- 
change for   1,300  of  his  prisoners. 

Even  though  we  understand  the  humani- 
tarian motives  of  the  President  and  the 
citizens'  committee  and  sympathize  \n'lth  the 
difficult  situation  of  the  young  men  who 
wished  to  liberate  their  country,  we  believe 
the  resj>onse  Is  a  mistake. 

For  Castro's  demand  Is  sheer  blackmail; 
cruel,  coldblocxled,  and  characteristic  of  the 
forces  who  oppose  us  In  the  cold  war. 


If  5O0  bulldoeers  were  all  that  Castro  want- 
ed. It  might  be  wrong  to  give  them  to  him 
under  the  duress  of  blackmail,  but  :t  might 
at  leaf:!  be  defensible  as  a  humane  expedi- 
ent 

But  Uie  first  payment  never  satisfies  the 
blackmailer.  It  merely  confirms  his  Judg- 
ment of  the  weakness  of  his  victim,  and  his 
demands  grow  larger  and  more  frlehtenlne 
And  It  give  other  pot^i^tial  black.iiailers  focxl 
for  thought. 


(Prom  the  Pierre  (S.  Dak.)  Capital  Journal] 
Wrong  Kind  of  BtrLLoozER 

In  the  name  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney.  what  In  the  world  Is  happening  to  the 
stamina  of  the  American  people? 

It  was  Plnckney,  an  American  Ambassador 
to  the  French  Republic  which  had  Just  cut 
off  the  heads  of  Its  Bourbon  royalty,  who 
declared  that  the  American  people  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  "millions  for  defense,  but  not 
1  cent  for  tribute." 

Plnckney  is  long  since  dead  but  the  slogan 
he  provided  sxirvived  until  at  least  the  early 
decades  of  this  century  when  one  American 
President  sent  warships  into  the  hartxM-  of 
Algiers  with  the  ultimatimi  of  'Pericardls 
alive  or  Raisula  dead  "  In  response  to  a  de- 
mand for  ransom,  and  another  American 
President  sent  warships  Into  the  harbor  at 
Vera  Cruz  with  a  demand  for  an  apology 
for  Insolence.  Unfortunately  the  spirit  be- 
hind the  slogan  seems  to  have  died  In  the 
mind  of  at  least  some  Americans  who  are 
advocating  meek  acceptance  of  the  insolent 
proposal  of  Fidel  Castro  to  trade  prisoners 
for  bulldozers.  We  are  in  favor  of  sending 
bulldozers  to  Cuba,  but  we  are  in  favor  of 
sending  the  armored  variety  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  tanks,  and  of  shipping  them  on 
landing  craft  into  Guantanamo  Bay.  'We 
definitely  are  not  in  favor  of  sending  a  single 
machine  of  any  kind  which  could  be  jxilnted 
to  as  a  tribute  wTesied  from  a  supine  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  cotirage  and  valor  of  a 
Communist  dictator. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  who 
harbor  the  delusion  that  It  is  possible  to  buy 
peace  and  friendship  from  blackmailers  to 
learn  that  you  can't  do  business  with  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  your  destruction.  As 
for  Castro,  he  might  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
a  man  named  Elchmann,  who  once  proposed 
to  trade  prisoners  fc«-  trucks.  Is  now  on  trial 
for  his  life  by  a  people  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  exterminate. 


REQUESTS  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET  DURING  TODAYS  SESSION 
OF   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  ti;e  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  l>e  per- 
mitted to  sit  dui'ing  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tions to  the  holding  of  committee  meet- 
ings during  today's  session  of  the  Senate 
have  been  lodged  with  the  acimc:  minor- 
ity leader.  Let  the  Record  show,  there- 
fore, that  I  object,  on  behalf  of  several 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  LL-.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
penniited  to  sit  during  the  se&sion  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  make 
the  same  statement  and  the  same  ob- 
jection. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  make 
the  same  statement  and  the  same  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


{^ 


for  Utle  I  shipments  In  1962  as  compared  to 

1961   may  be  of  interest   m  this  connection 

Sale.":  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  covimodi- 
tif?  under  ^ec  402  and  title  I  Public  Law 
480 

IMlUioo  doUani,  U.S.  export  market  value] 


I 


USE  OF  FOOD  AND  FIBER  RE- 
SOURCES AS  PART  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  the  Aid  Agency,  I  have 
asked  for  particular  information  rela- 
tive to  utilization  of  our  food  and  fiber 
resources  as  an  intea;ral  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  fully  appreciate  the  a.sset 
we  have  in  this  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber,  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Therefore,  during  he  time  when 
the  reorganization  of  the  foreign  aid 
operations  was  underway,  I  registered 
considerable  concern  m  regard  to  what 
was  to  happen  to  the  food  program  and 
how  It  was  to  be  managed  under  the  Aid 
Agency,  I  discussed  these  matters  with 
certain  representatives  of  the  ICA — with 
Mr,  Labouisse  and  some  of  his  deputies, 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  dated 
May  25.  addressed  to  me,  and  signed  by 
Peter  T.  Jones,  assistant  lo  the  Director, 
Mr.  Labouisse,  The  letter  is  in  response 
to  a  conference  held  in  my  office  in  the 
early  part  of  May. 

The  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

You  mentioned  that  yon  would  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  some  evidence  demon- 
strating that  the  State  Department  Aid 
Agency  complex  would  not  be  an  obstacle 
to  effective  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodUies  In  our  oversea  development 
programs  The  following  figures  showing 
the  increases  the  Aid  Agency  has  programed 
for  title  I  shipments  In  1962  as  compared 
to  1961  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  oojection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IN'TERN.ATION'.'KL    Cooper.\tion 

I  Administration. 

Wd.^hington    DC     .Vay  25.  1961 
The  H  >n«rab:e  HtrBrRT  H  Humphrey, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  I  want  to  thank 
you  again  very  much  for  the  time  and  help 
you  gave  Phil  Claxton  and  myself  the  other 
day  on  various  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  I  not  inly  learned  a  great  deal, 
but  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Vou  mentioned  that  you  would  be  In- 
terested In  seeing  some  evidence  demon- 
strating that  the  State  Department  .\ld 
Agency  complex  would  not  be  an  obsUcIe 
to  effective  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  In  our  oversea  development 
programs.  The  following  fla;ures  showing 
the  increases  the  Aid  Agency  hae  programed 


Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiaoal 

Sec. 
403 

Title  I. 

PabUc 

Law 

ttO 

Total 

1062. 
title  1. 
Public 

Law 

4tiO 

Brea*l  fcrniiis         

36.4        5Nt.  5 

SW.9 
55.6 
60.4 

247.7 

55.9 
161.0 

M.5.  2 

Coarse  Kraios 

Rico  

Cotton 

16.2 

3.0 

27.3 

40.4 

57.4 

220.4 

«V9 

4fl  H 

224.  U 

Edlt)le  oil  and 
soybeans  ' - 

31.5 

29.3 
12».5 

101  2 

Other'          

173.  2 

Total    - 

<i4ao 

1.030  5 

1. 17a  5 

I,  341.  2 

'  Incluiling  soybeans,  which  were  not  Hvailable  under 
title  I  in  fiscal  ytar  IWll,  nor  is  it  a»sume<l  that  they  will 
be  available  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

'Including  ocean  transiwrtation  nnunce<l  by  I'"" 
United  States. 

5  In  addition.  trianKular  suU's  of  $»*,IXIU,000  were  ar- 
ranRpd  with  3  Western  Kurofjean  countries. 

Specific  steps  we  are  taking  to  increase  the 
use  of  these  commodities  overseas  were  de- 
scribed recently  by  Herb  Waters  In  his  testl- 
irony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee; 

"We  are  placing  food  programing  officers 
In  several  of  our  oversea  mlssionfi  They 
will  work  with  foreign  governments  and 
US  voluntary  agencies  In  developing  new 
programs  or  expanding  existing  programs  to 
use  American  foods  to  combat  hunger  and 
contribute  to  development. 

Labor  intensive  works  programs,  which 
are  supported  either  directly  by  the  use  of 
food  for  part  payment  of  wages  or  by  the 
use  of  local  ctirrencies  derived  from  sales 
programs,  will  not  only  provide  employment 
but  can  result  In  upgrading  workers'  skills 
Labor  and  manpower  specialists  In  our  mis- 
sions have  been  asked  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  the  programs  and 
to  work  with  free  trade  unions  In  planning 
and  sponsoring  such  programs. 

"We  are  encouraging  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  school  lunch  and  child  feeding 
programs,  which  may  be  undertaken  In  co- 
op>eratlon  with  other  governments  or  In  co- 
operation with  U.S.  voluntary  agencies.  We 
are  actively  exploring  new  ways  in  which  to 
use  food  grant.s  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment. 

We  are  already  using  the  grant  authority 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  to  support 
programs  which  provide  employment  to  the 
needy  and  contribute  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development  We  hope  to  use  food  and 
feed  to  assist  In  agricultural  reform  and  re- 
settlement programs.  Pood  and  feed  can  be 
provided  to  a  fanner  while  he  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess either  of  bringing  new  land  Into  produc- 
tion or  of  changing  his  existing  land  use  and 
livestock  operations  to  more  productive  and 
desirable  enterprises.  We  may  be  able  to 
utilize  US.  feedgralns  to  help  underdevel- 
oped countries  get  started  on  developing 
livestock,  poultry  and  egg  industries  to  help 
meet  the  prot<!ln  deficiencies  so  prevalent  In 
many  couiitrlcs.  Here  again,  our  ability  to 
provide  technical  help,  as  well  as  feed  sup- 
plies. In  planning  and  operating  such  pro- 
grams will  be  Invaluable  " 

Our  agrictil-ure  products  really  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  assets  we  possess 
In  our  efforts  to  bring  the  large  majority  of 
mankind  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty  and 
Into  the  sunlU-ht  of  a  decent  life. 

Thank  you  again  for  a  moat  stimulating 
se.^.slon 

Sincerely  yours. 

Petir  T   Jones. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  T 
do  this  because  I  want  the  Record  to  be 
replete  and  filled  with  documentation  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  food  and  fiber 
resources  our  country  possesses 

Yesterday,  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  said  that 
the  new  foreign  aid  agency  should  not 
only  look  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pKjration  surplus  stocks,  but  also  should 
look  to  the  productive  capacity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  when  it  contemplates 
iood  and  fiber  programs  for  oversea 
uses.  We  should  not  predicate  or  base 
our  food  programs  overseas  on  the  tem- 
p>orary  surpluses  which  may  be  in  the 
posse.ssion  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
jjoration.  We  should  base  our  food  and 
fiber  programs,  as  a  means  of  aid  assist- 
ance to  other  peoples,  on  the  needs  of 
those  peoples  and  the  capacity  of  our 
agricultural  economy   to  produce. 

I  repeat — as  I  shall  again  and  again — 
that  the  proper  use  of  our  food  and  fiber 
can  be  a  tremendous  asset  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


UNITED  STATES  BUILDING  INDUS- 
TRY CAN  HELP  SOLVB  HOUSING 
PROBLEM   OP  LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  make  a  statement  in  excess  of  the 
3-minute  limitation  in  the  morninrr  hour 
I  wish  to  sp>eak  on  the  housing  program, 
and  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  before 
the  housing  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 
I  make  this  request  because  of  the  limita- 
tions on  time  and  because  of  some  ac- 
commodation to  our  colleagues.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time. 
I  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  '0 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  we 
are  discussing  important  housing  legis- 
lation which  has  been  the  p>ending  busi- 
ness, and  soon  again  will  be  the  pending 
business.  We  hope  to  complete  our  ac- 
tion on  this  proposed  legislation  today. 

I  think  it  well  behooves  us  to  consider 
housing  legislation  not  only  in  terms  of 
our  domestic  economy,  but  also  in  terms 
of  housing  as  it  relates  to  our 
international  commitments  and  our 
international  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  build- 
ing and  housing  industry  can  help  to 
solve  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  field 
of  housing,  particularly  in  Latin-Amer- 
ican areas, 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  general  problem  of  housing,  not  only 
in  our  country,  but  in  Latin  America 

Some  time  ago  a  study  wa.s  made  by 
Mr  Anatole  A.  Solow.  and  published  by 
M.I.T,,  whereby  he  estimated  a  short- 
age of  11,7  million  dwellings  in  Latin 
America  To  overcome  this  shortage 
over  a  50-year  period  would  require  the 
construction  of  235,000  new  hou.ses  an- 
nually. To  replace  dwellings  that  are 
older   than   50   years  would   require   an 


•dditional  332  000  units  a  year.  The 
annual  increase  in  population  requires 
727,000  dwellings,  making  a  total  annual 
requirement  of  1.3  million  houses.  The 
current  rate  of  construction  is  about 
166,000  new  dwellings  per  year,  which 
It  aves  an  annual  housing  deficit  m  Latin 
America  of  more  than  1  miliion  dwelling 
units. 

When  we  talk  about  an  efTective  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America,  an  Alliance 
for  Progress,  surely  within  that  program 
of  progress  is  to  be  included  a  program 
of  dwelling  units,  housing  facilities, 
housing  unit.s.  as  well  as  health  protec- 
tion, food  and  fiber,  and  general  public 
works,  the  improvement  of  the  public 
sector  of  the  Latin  American  areas. 

I  emphasize  that,  whatever  plans  we 
have  for  this  area,  they  must  be  big 
enough  to  do  the  job.  Otherwise,  the 
specter  of  Ca-stroism  will  become  not 
merely  a  shadow  ovpr  Latin  America, 
but  can  become  the  dark  night  of  Latin 
American  reality. 

An  inve.stment  of  about  $2  billion  an- 
nually would  be  required  to  overcome 
this  siiorta^'e.  This  amount  is  four  times 
the  $500  million  aid  to  Latin  America 
requested  by  the  Pr\sident,  of  which  aid 
for  housing  represents  only  a  small  por- 
tion. 

Although  there  is  a  large  volume  of 
literature  concemmi'  various  aspects  of 
economic  development,  little  has  been 
WTitten  about  the  specific  role  of  hous- 
ing. There  Is  no  question  that  the  need 
for  impro\ed  houslris  in  underdeveloped 
areas  Is  critical.  But  recognizing  that 
housing  is  only  one  of  many  critical 
needs  facing  newly  developing  countries, 
economists  typicallj  have  placed  housing 
low  on  the  list  of  investment  priorities. 
It  is  argued  that  the  limit<Hi  funds  which 
are  available  must  be  channeled  Into 
those  activities  making  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  increased  production. 
Housing  is  viewed  essentially  as  con- 
sumers goods,  and  as  such  competes 
with  producers  goods  for  extremely 
scarce  investment  <:apital. 

This  narrow  view  of  housing's  role  in 
economic  development — which,  by  the 
way.  Is  a  view  that  has  been  held  to 
date — altliough  valid  in  some  instances, 
does  not  apply  uriversally  Improve- 
ment in  livin*.;  condiuons  is  a  poal  of  all 
developing  count rie':  and  serves  as  evi- 
dence of  economic  advancement  But  it 
can  also  serve  as  a  means  of  achieving 
economic  trrowth  Conditions  may  exi.'t 
under  which  expanded  housing  can  make 
a  definite  contribu-ion  to  economic  de- 
velopment In  sorre  in.^tances  the  con- 
struction of  dwellin  ;s  is  required  to  hou.^e 
workers  engaged  n  another  develop- 
ment project  such  f.s  a  new  manufactur- 
ing plant;  in  this  case  Investment  in 
housing  is  essentiiJ  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  project.  Improved 
housing  can  increase  worker  produc- 
tivity by  reducing  illness  and  absen- 
teeism. 

Expansion  In  the  housing  Industry.  In 
addition  to  directl;.-  generating  employ- 
ment and  income,  helps  to  stimulate 
prowlii  in  related  industries  such  as  con- 
struction supplies  and  household  f  ood.< : 
and   some   cont«nc    that   the   secondary- 


effect-;  art-  of  greater  importance  than 
the  direct  effects  Home  ownership  or 
the  possibility  of  home  ownership  can 
provide  the  incentive  for  increased  pri- 
vate saving,  important  in  stimulating 
capital  accumulations,  and  ;t  can  pro- 
vide a  motivating  force  for  greater  in- 
dividual productivity  Improved  housing 
can  serve  as  one  method  of  spreading 
the  benefits  of  economic  advancement  to 
a  large  number  of  F>eople,  thereby  rais- 
ing the  general  standard  of  living.  In  so 
doing.  It  can  help  to  foster  pohtical 
stability. 

Every  one  of  these  arguments  is  true 
on  the  domestic  scene.  I  submit  that 
the  validity  of  the  argument  on  the 
domestic  scene  surely  lends  truth  to  the 
validity  of  the  argument  on  the  inter- 
national scene. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  much  of 
utilizing  the  surplus  food  and  fiber  of 
this  country  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  In 
light  of  the  highly  developed  lumber. 
plywood,  and  other  building  materials 
industries  in  tliis  country,  the  tremen- 
dous unmet  needs  in  housmg  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  the  great 
potential  that  the  housing  indu.'^try  has 
as  a  stimulus  to  economic  growth  cf  any 
country.  I  should  like  to  propose  that 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration make  a  detailed  study  of  how 
the  building  materials  industry  in  this 
country-  might  best  be  used  to  help  meet 
the  great  housing  needs  of  Latm 
America.  The  ICA  should  call  upon  the 
cooperation  and  resources  of  othe:-  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  various 
lending  agencies  of  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  both  they 
and  ICA  have  been  analv-zing  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  add  that  a  proper  use  of  building 
materials  for  housing  programs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously favorable  impact  on  the  i^mer- 
ican  economy. 

Following  the  Chilean  earthquake  in 
May  1960,  the  Forest  Products  Division 
of  the  Busine.ss  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
suggested  to  the  building  industry  de- 
velopment of  a  home  suitable  for  the 
devastated  area.^.  which  utilized  lumber, 
plywood,  and  other  United  States  build- 
ing materials  in  its  construction,  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunities  within  an  indu-^try- 
with  a  pronounced  labor  surplus,  Indus- 
try.-, after  nuir.ero\i,>  consultation:^  with 
Chilean  housing  authorities,  developed 
two  homes  ideally  adapted  tD  the 
residents  of  Chile  and  competitive  with 
any  offered  by  third  countries.  The 
homes  were  extremely  flexible  prcvidmg 
many  p>ossibillties.  among  which  were  ta^ 
prefabricated  houses;  (b)  precut  houses; 
'O  precut  components,  and  'di  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing  desired. 

There  was  an  acceptance  of  design, 
materials,  and  price,  and  encouragement 
was  received  from  many  sources. 

I  want  to  make  dear  that  building  ma- 
terials relates  not  merely  to  the  use  of 
lumber,  but  also  the  utilization  of  pre- 
fabricated building  blocks  and  other 
building  materials. 


A  Chilean  corporation,  interested  In 
COO  prefabricated  houses,  expressed  par- 
ticular interest  providir^:  the  U,S,  in- 
dustry would  extend  a  5 -year  credit 
similar  to  that  available  from  the 
Scandinavians.  Industry  visited  the  Ex- 
port-Im;x)rt  Bank,  tlie  Development 
I^an  Fund,  aiid  the  Inter-American 
Bank  only  to  find  that  none  of  these 
organizations  was  authorized  to  assist. 
Many  industrial  groups  are  of  the  opm- 
ion  that  unless  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  of  these  agencies  is  so  modified  as 
to  permit  such  financing.  U.S.  industry 
will  continue  to  be  severely  handicapped 
in  bidding   for  foreign   business. 

It  will  be  my  intention,  during  the 
markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  seek 
a  modification  in  the  authority  of  our 
lending  institutions  for  oversea  pur- 
poses 

Finally,  Mr  President,  let  u.s  have  a 
major  study  looking  toward  ;a  major 
program  of  utilizing  American  buiidn:i£ 
materials  as  the  catalyst  for  social  and 
economic  devclopmerit  in  the  'underde- 
veloped countries  of  I^Lm  America,  also 
utilizing  the  indigenous,  native  building 
materials  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Imagine  the  awe-inspiring,  heartfelt 
warmth  that  would  be  directed  to  those 
who  provide  prot.ection  from  the  ele- 
ments, if  we  w-ere  to  build  houses,  multi- 
ple dwellings,  clean,  sanitary,  and  dry 
living  quarters  for  the  hovel  dwellers  in 
our  sister  republics.  This  is  not  a  new- 
idea.  There  have  long  been  voices  raised 
to  urge  a  greater  concentration  of  our 
attention  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  to- 
ward the  social  and  economic  revolution 
abounding  in  the  world.  It  Is  well  to  be 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
ix>werplants.  manufacturi:-ig  facihues, 
port  improvements,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems, but  is  it  not  equally  important  to 
be  responsive  to  the  immediate  human 
demands  for  the  population  of  these 
countries?  These  nations  that  arc  con- 
fronted with  great  and  overwhelming 
shortages  of  both  material  and  trained 
human  resources  are.  not  surprisingly. 
attract.ed  by  the  radical  solutions  of 
communism  that  hold  out  the  promise 
of  higher  standards  of  living. 

We  cannot  ixpect  any  long-range 
practical  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries imless  there  be  political  stabihty 
within  these  nations.  And  w-e  cannot 
e.xpect  long-range  political  stability 
among  any  peoples  who  continue  to  be 
ill  housed,  m  clothed,  ill  fed.  We  must 
be  bold  enough  to  proclaim  that  hcnce- 
fortii  we  shall  include  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  enough  of 
the  natural  resources  that  abound  m  our 
land,  and  in  the  land  of  those  co-untries, 
and  the  manufacturing  know-how-  to 
provide,  at  least,  the  very  fundamental 
human  needs  of  those  crying  out  for 
assistance 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  had  an  interesting  ex- 
chaiv-'e  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
V.  M  New-ton.  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
regarding:  freedom  of  information  and 
Other  matters. 
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Mr.  Newton  sent  copies  of  his  letters 
to  me  to  several  newspapermen,  at  least 
some  of  whom  have  commented  upon 
them  in  the  press.  In  order  that  the 
complete  correspondence  may  be  in  the 
public  domain,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Newton's  letters  to  me  and  my 
replies  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows 

June  6,  1961. 
Mr  V.  M.  Newton    Jr 
The  Tampa  Tnbunp.  Tampa.  Fla. 

De.ar  Mr  Newton  I  have  your  further  let- 
ters ot  May  24  and  May  30 

In  my  earlier  letter  of  Mav  25  I  think  I 
said  about  all  that  can  usefully  be  said  on 
the  problems  you  raise,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  useful  purpose  Is  served  by  pro- 
longing this  correspondence  Indefinitely 
However  I  feel  Impelled  to  set  the  record 
straight  In  regard  to  some  points  you  raise 
In  your  letter  of  May  30 

It  Is  simply  not  true  that  all  records  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  closed  to  public 
Inspection 

It  Is  not  true  that  all  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meetings  are  held  secretly  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Com.mlttee  holds  many 
public  hearings  every  year  Furthermore 
even  In  the  case  of  secret  rieetlrigs,  most  of 
the  Information  elicited  there  is  .subsequent- 
ly made  public. 

It  Ls  simply  not  true  that  the  American 
bureaucracy  never  has  accounted  to  the 
American  people  for  one  penny  of  the  $75 
billion  In  foreign  aid  funds  which  It  has 
spent  since  1945 

What  bothers  me  m:)st  about  your  letter, 
however.  Is  the  thread  that  runs  through  It 
of  distrust  of  poUticiaus  a^  a  class  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  leads  to  the  kind  of  cyni- 
cism which  has  historically  been  destructive 
of  democracy  and  free  Institutions.  I  am  a 
politician  and  proud  of  It  If  you  or  any 
other  citizen  disagrees  with  the  policies  I 
advocate  or  the  actions  I  take,  you  are  free  to 
try  to  defeat  me  at  the  next  election  and  re- 
place me  with  another  politician  whose 
views  you  find  more  agreeable  But  In  any 
kind  of  a  representative  government,  this 
has  got  to  be  done  through  political  action, 
which  necessarily  will  be  led  by  politicians. 
If  you  reach  the  point  of  complete  distrust 
of  politicians  as  a  class.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  make  a  political  system,  which  is 
based  on  political  action,  work. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  certain  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  frequently  try  to 
keep  secret  things  which  should  not  be  se- 
cret. But  what  bothers  me  even  more  is  the 
fact  that  the  large  body  of  public  informa- 
tion which  Ls  available  to  the  press  and  to 
our  people  is  not  more  widely  disseminated, 
discussed,  and  understood. 

The  flrst  notice  I  had  of  your  May  30  letter 
came  from  a  wire  service  which  received  It 
before  I  did.  In  order  that  our  full  exchange 
of  correspondence  may  be  widely  available, 
I  Intend  to  Insert  all  of  It  in  the  Congre3- 
SIONAL  Record 

Sincerely  yours 

J    'vV    Ftlbright, 

Chairm,an. 
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The  Tampa  Tribune, 
Tampa.  Fla.,  May  30,  1961. 

W     FrLBRIGHT 


S.  Senate  Building 
Wa.:ihington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  Thank  you  for 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  May  25.  I  agree  In 
part  and  I  disagree  in  part  with  your  think- 
ing on  the  matter  of  the  apathy  of  the 
American   people   toward   government 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  regard  you 
as  by  far  the  most  brilliant  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate      Time  and  again  I  h^r.-e  qu'>ted 


statements  fr:.m  your  speeches  in  the  Senate 
m  my  own  speeches  ir  mnd  the  country. 
And  I  say  sincerely  that  our  country  needs 
the  application  of  your  brilliant  brain  to  this 
problem,  which  must  be  solved  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  country,  and  that  Is  why 
I  wrote  you  originally  and  am  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  of  these  succeeding  letters 

I  agree  with  your  statement  that  some  of 
the  confusion  and  bafflement  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  attributed  to  the  "bigness" 
of  government  which  you  say  is  "unavoid- 
able." In  10  years,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  person  either  In  or  out  of  government 
who  could  tell  me  the  exact  number  of  de- 
partments, agencies,  bureaus,  commissions, 
etc.  In  Washington.  I  remember  also  that  In 
1957  the  U.S.  Senate  declined  to  go  along 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  bill 
that  would  have  forced  the  5.000  advisory 
Federal  bureaus  to  reveal  their  Identities  to 
the  people  and  to  keep  public  minutes  of 
their  secret  meetings. 

You  sUte:  "Nevertheless,  this  Is  by  far 
the  most  open  Government  that  has  ever 
existed." 

I  cannot  possibly  agree  with  this  state- 
ment simply  because  the  facts  belle  it  The 
United  States  did  have  the  most  open  Gov- 
ernment up  until  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion.    Here  are  the  facts  today: 

1.  All  records  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Including  those  pertaining  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  tax  funds,  are  closed  to  the  In- 
spection of  the  American  citizens  who  pay 
the  tax  funds. 

2.  Most  actions  and  decisions  of  Federal 
Government  are  taken  secretly  and  are  re- 
vealed to  the  American  people  in  the  form 
of  proclamations  after  the  fact. 

3  I  made  a  survey  of  all  Washington 
news  carried  on  the  national  wires  several 
years  ago  and  discovered  that  better  than 
75  percent  was  based  on  pure  governmental 
handout  propaganda. 

4.  One-third  of  all  congressional  commit- 
tee meetings,  including  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion committee  meetings  wherein  our  Con- 
gressmen decide  how  the  peoples  tax  funds 
are  to  be  spent,  are  held  secretly  Much 
of  the  American  people's  major  legislation 
is  decided  behind  locked  doors,  with  little 
restraint  from  public  opinion,  and  then  Is 
railroaded  through  Congress  with  a  mini- 
mum of  debate 

You  should  know  all  this. 

From  1955  to  1960  the  Hennings  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  and  the  Moss  com- 
mittee in  the  House  held  countless  pub- 
lic hearings  and  documented  In  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  pages  the  facts  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  records 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer  funds. 

The  appointed  bureaucrats  declined  to 
give  Congress  --he  facts  and  figures  on  the 
expenditure  of  our  foreign  aid  funds  in 
1959.  and  during  the  next  2  years  the 
U.S.  Senate  declined  to  go  along  with  the 
House  of  Repr'?sentatlves  In  an  amendment 
that  would  have  forced  the  bureaucrats  to 
have  given  at  least  this  portion  of  the 
records  of  Federal  Government  to  Congress. 
I  noted  at  the  time  In  the  Congressional 
Record  that  you  participated  In  the  Senate 
debate  on  thl!i  matter.  And  I  might  add 
that  the  Ame-lcan  bureaucracy  never  has 
accounted  to  the  American  people  for  one 
penny  of  the  $75  billion  in  foreign  aid 
funds  which  I'   has  spent  since   1945 

The  Congressional  Record  is  sufficient 
documentation  for  the  secrecy  in  congres- 
sional actions. 

I  am  botherc  d  a  good  deal  about  two  par- 
ticular matte-s  In  Federal  Government. 
They  are  our  defense  secrecy  and  our  diplo- 
matic secrecy.  No  patriotic  editor,  of 
course,  would  want  to  reveal  any  secret 
that  would  hflp  the  enemy  In  fact,  the 
record  of  the  .Vmerlcan  press  In  World  Wars 
I  and  II  and  In  the  cold  war  is  above  re- 
proach.     Yet    "his   security    serrery   deprive* 


the  American  people  of  their  right  of  re- 
straint upon  their  Governors  In  these  two 
Important  matters.  And  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  If  this  is  the  right  thing,  if  an  In- 
formed American  public  opinion,  forcing  our 
Governors  along  the  path  of  righteousness 
and  freedom,  does  not  outweigh  the  danger 
of  the  enemy  getting  our  defense  secrets. 
After  all.  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  America  are  at  stake  on  these  two 
Important  matters. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  the 
American  bureaucrats  have  spent  more  than 
$600  blUlon  of  the  people's  tax  funds,  all 
in  secrecy  and  with  very  little  restraint 
from  the  people. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
today.  Just  as  his  recent  predecessors  did 
yesterday,  does  not  let  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  hand  Is  doing  In  our  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  From  1945  to 
1957,  the  American  bureaucrats  Issued  glow- 
ing propaganda  handouts  that  decorated  the 
Nation's  page  1  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
superb  In  the  business  of  rockets  and  satel- 
lites. Then  came  Russia's  sputniks,  blowing 
our  bureaucrats'  propaganda  into  smith- 
ereens. 

Furthermore,  we  came  out  of  World  War 
II  the  most  powerful  military  force  in  the 
worlds  history  Yet  In  spite  of  the  $600 
billion  which  our  bureaucrats  have  spent 
secretly  on  our  defense  since  then,  our  mUl- 
tary  generals  repeatedly  have  testified  before 
congressional  committees  since  1957  that  we 
are  a  poor  second  to  Russia  as  a  military 
power  I  cannot  help  but  ask.  What  goes 
on  In  Washln^iton?  And  can  the  {>eopIe. 
fed  only  propaganda,  be  anything  but  con- 
fused and  baffled? 

In  the  matter  of  our  diplomatic  relations. 
50  years  ago  a  President,  King,  or  Emperor 
could  sit  In  a  secret  meeting,  decide  to  go 
to  war.  and.  In  most  cases,  only  a  profes- 
sional army  was  Involved  But  today  when 
the  leader  of  a  nation  sits  In  a  secret  diplo- 
matic meeting,  one  boo-boo  could  cost  the 
lives  of  millions  of  citizens  And  for  this 
reason.  I  feel  that  some  scx-t  of  restraint 
from  the  people  should  be  exerted  constantly 
In  all  diplomatic  negotiations  In  which  our 
country  Is  Involved  After  all.  the  one 
great  force  of  a  free  country  Is  the  pressure 
of  an  Informed  public  opinion  standing 
foursquare  for  freedom,  and  we  are  weaken- 
ing our  diplomatic  negotiations  badly  when 
we  rule  out.  through  secrecy,  this  great 
force. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  your  statement 
that  "the  press  must  take  a  large  portion  of 
responsibility  for  the  people's  lack  of  aware- 
ness about  our  situation  in  the  world  " 

I  cannot  forget  all  the  political  rumbling 
over  the  Department  of  States  secret  report 
on  our  declining  world  prestige  In  the  re- 
cent presidential  campaign  Why  did  the 
American  foreign  correspondents  )tave  to  de- 
pend on  a  bureaucratic  survey  to  discover 
and  report  to  the  American  people  our 
growing  world  unpopularity'  Or  did  they 
lean  too  much  on  our  ambassadorial  hand- 
outs Just  as  so  many  of  our  Washington 
correspondents  lean  heavily  on  bureaucratic 
handouts? 

Why,  also,  didn't  otir  fcx'elgn  correspond- 
ents In  Korea  report  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  corruptions  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment there  and  on  the  preparations  of 
the  Korean  army  to  revolt?  Or  did  they.  too. 
lean  too  heavily  on  the  ambassadorial  hand- 
outs? 

Why,  too,  didn't  the  American  correspond- 
ents In  Cuba  report  to  the  American  people 
on  the  inequities  of  the  Batista  government 
and  on  the  terrible  conditions  among  the 
people  of  Cuba?  Or  were  they  too  busy 
cocktalling  at  the  Ambassador's  mansion? 

So  you  see,  the  press  has  not  been  doing 
Its  Job  and  you  are  entirely  right  In  your 
statement. 
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But  you  are  right  also  In  saying  that  the 
politician,  too.  must  share  the  blame.  The 
whole  Cuban  mess  l»  Indeed  disturbing  and 
I  can  report  to  you  that  the  apathy  of  the 
Florida  people  at  least  has  been  cracked  wide 
open. 

The  people  down  here  are  mad  as  they  can 
be  over  the  great  political  fiasco  of  the  Cuban 
Invasion  and  they  are  bitterly  against  the 
plan  of  a  group  of  jxjlltlclans  and  ex-poll- 
tlclans.  acting  In  thi-  name  of  citizens  and 
with  the  blessing  ol  the  White  Hoiise.  to 
pay  the  ransom  of  500  bulldozers — or  In- 
demnity as  Castro  c.iUs  It — for  the  release 
of  the  1.200  captured  rebels  In  Cuban  prisons. 

Dozens  of  letters  art  pouring  Into  my  news- 
paper each  day,  60  to  1  against  the  ransom, 
and  organizations  of  citizens  all  over  this 
area  of  Florida  aru  passing  resolutions 
against  It. 

If  you  will  recall.  Immediately  after  the 
Cuban  fiasco.  President  Kennedy  announced 
to  the  country  that  he  would  take  full  blame 
for  It  Shortly  afterwards,  our  Washington 
bureaucrats  began  pointing  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  CIA  anc  still  later  this  finger 
of  blame  shifted  to  the  general  staff. 

A  Senate  committee  held  a  secret  hearing 
of  the  general  staff  ai  d  Senator  Gore  came 
out  demanding  the  firing  of  General  Lem- 
nltzer,  Chief  of  Staff  Other  Senators  said 
It  was  bad  but  not  too  bad  and  still  others 
upheld  General  Lemn.tzer.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  was  most  confusing 

But  the  aroxised  Flcrlda  citizens  are  not 
singling  out  President  Kennedy  or  the  CIA 
or  General  Lemnltzer  lor  their  wrath.  They 
are  blaming  all  the  politicians  In  Washing- 
ton, including  Congresn,  for  the  fiasco  And 
why  shouldn't  they? 

Prior  to  the  fiasco,  all  the  key  Democratic 
leaders  ran  around  th(  country  briefing  all 
the  key  Republicans  They  briefed  former 
President  Elsenhower.  They  briefed  former 
Vice  President  Nixon.  They  briefed  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  even  old 
Harry  Truman  out  In  Missouri.  In  fact, 
they  briefed  everybody  but  the  American 
people,  whom  they  apj)arently  don't  trust, 
even  though  the  people  are  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  all  the  political  briefers  and  the 
political  brlefees. 

Thus,  by  these  actions,  the  American  pol- 
iticians clearly  stamped  the  abortive  Cuban 
revolution  as  an  American  f>olltlcal  deal, 
with  the  American  peoi)le  left  out  of  It  al- 
together And  the  argument  that  It  must  be 
done  In  secrecy  so  as  not  to  alert  Castro 
certainly  didn't  hold,  for  Castro  apparently 
knew  all  about  it  more  than  the  American 
people;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  repel  It  so  easily  And  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  committee  held  a  secret  hearing 
of  the  general  staff,  rather  than  letting  the 
people  have  the  fact«.  Indicates  to  the 
people  that  Congress  If  on  the  side  of  the 
bureaucrats,  even  though  It  Is  elected  by 
the  p>eople  to  uphold  th^e  rights  of  the  people 
In  our  Washington  government 

Wouldn't  It  have  been  far  better  for  the 
American  politicians  to  have  taken  the  Amer- 
ican j>eople  Into  their  confidence  and  thereby 
have  gone  Into  the  Ill-fated  Cuban  venture 
with  the  supf>ort  of  ar.  Informed  American 
public  opinion? 

Hasn't  the  time  arrived  In  modern  Ameri- 
can history  for  the  American  politicians  to 
cut  the  American  people  Into  the  interna- 
tional game  of  politics,  particularly  so  since 
the  lives  of  every  American  man.  woman  and 
child  are  at  stake? 

Don't  you  think  that  the  pressure  of  an 
Informed  American  public  opinion  long  since 
would  have  had  an  over*'helmlng  effect  upon 
Castro  and  the  Cuban  people  under  his 
domination? 

Believe  me.  I  will  l>e  most  grateful  for 
your  comment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

V.  M   Newton,  Jr. 


U.8.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

May  25,1961. 
Mr   V.  M  Newton.  Jr., 
The  Tampa  Tnbune, 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Deae  Mh.  Newton:  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  difficult  questions  you  raise 
in  your  letter  of  May  1 1  about  public  apathy 
and  public  Information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  Is  more 
complicated  than  you  present  It  As  I 
read  your  letter,  your  thesis  Is  that  the 
American  people  are  so  confused  and  baffled 
by  their  Government  that,  in  effect,  they 
lose  Interest  In  It  and  take  refuge  In  a  con- 
stant drive  for  more  creature  comforts.  I 
would  certainly  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
Washington  scene  Is  frequently  confusing 
and  baffling.  I  would  also  agree  that  this  is 
to  some  extent  due  to  tiie  American  Govern- 
ment Itself  (particularly  because  of  its  big- 
ness, which  is  to  a  large  degree  unavoidable) 
and  to  the  American  politician. 

But  to  put  all  the  blame  here,  and  partic- 
ularly to  single  out  secrecy  In  government, 
strikes  me  as  gross  oversimplification.  I 
take  It  you  would  agree  there  are  many 
things  in  government  which  should  be  secret. 
I  agree  there  are  many  things  which  the 
Government  attempts  to  keep  secret  which 
should  not  be  secret.  Nevertheless,  this  Is 
by  far  the  most  open  government  that  has 
ever  existed.  From  the  outside.  It  may  ap- 
pear murky,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  from 
the  Inside  one  gets  the  feeling  of  being  In 
a  goldfish  bowl. 

There  Is,  Indeed,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Information  which  Is  freely  available  to  the 
public  but  which  never  receives  wide  cir- 
culation, presumably  because  the  press  does 
not  regard  It  as  news.  In  all  frankness, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  press  must  take  a 
large  portion  of  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lic's lack  of  awareness  about  our  situation 
in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  a  large  share  of 
the  resjx)nslbillty  must  be  taken  by  our  pub- 
lic school  systems  and  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  do  not  think  much  Is  to  be  gained  by 
quarrels  among  Goverrunent  officials,  news- 
papermen, and  educators  as  to  where  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  blame  lies.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  for  all  of  us,  each  In  our 
own  sphere  of  responsibility,  to  try  to  make 
the  people  aware  of  the  basic  choices  which 
must  l>e  made  by  the  United  States  as  a 
Nation.  These  choices  have  to  do  not  only 
with  our  basic  position  In  the  world,  but 
also  with  our  scale  of  values  In  our  own 
lives  at  home. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairm.an. 
PS. — I  might  add  that  you  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  politicians  whom 
you  blame  so  much  got  to  Washington  only 
by  the  votes  of  the  people — the  same  people 
who  complain.  They  know  these  politicians 
personally,  at  least  they  do  In  many  cases. 
Why  do  they  send  such  Inferior  specimens 
to  Washington  to  represent  them? 


The  Tampa  Tribune, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  May  11,  1961. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Fulbright:  I  was  In  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  at  the  time  of  your  very 
fine  speech  of  April  20  before  the  American 
Philosophical   Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Now  I  am  back  at  my  de^k  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee  of  Sipma  Delta  Chi.  the 
professional  Journalistic  society  which  has 
16.000  publishers,  editors,  newsmen,  and 
newscasters  af  members,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  It. 


In  your  speech,  you  deplored  what  you 
called  "public  apathy  and  unconcern  "  while 
the  United  States  "Is  clearly  undergoing  the 
gravest  test  of  Its  history" 

You  further  said  that  the  American  people 
have  been  preoccupied  with  "bigger  cars, 
bigger  parking  lots,  bigger  corporate  struc- 
tures, bigger  farms,  bigger  drugstores,  bigger 
supermarkets.  bigger  motion  picture 
screens"  but  have  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  "Identify  themselves  with  something  as 
vast  as  the  United  States" 

As  a  working  editor  of  the  free  American 
press,  who  comes  In  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  free  American  citizens,  I  agree 
In  general  with  your  speech.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  your  criticism  of  the  American 
people.  I  have  found  countless  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  deeply  Interested  In  the 
well-being  of  our  country  and  our  Govern- 
ment and  would  like  to  have  a  part  In  It  but 
one  and  all  are  so  confused  and  baffled  by  the 
Washington  scene  that  they  have  turned 
their  attention  elsewhere.  I  blame  the 
American  Government  and  particularly  the 
American   politician   for  this. 

During  the  last  25  years,  the  American 
bureaucrat  has  draped  an  airtight  ctirtaln 
of  censorship  and  secrecy  over  all  the  records 
of  the  Federal  expenditure  of  the  billions  of 
the  American  people's  tax  funds.  Ignorance, 
of  com-se,  breeds  apathy,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  American  people  are 
Ignorant  of  the  Uue  facts  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  more  and  more 
has  made  Its  decisions  on  the  Impxirtant 
matters  of  American  Government  behind 
the  locked  doors  of  the  so-called  executive 
Eesslons  of  Its  committees,  which  are  noth- 
ing more  than  secret  meetings.  Because  of 
this,  many  of  the  major  laws  and  programs 
have  been  railroaded  through  Congress  with 
a  minimum  of  public  debate 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  news  out  of 
Washington  today  consists  of  propaganda 
handouts  or  "leaks"  designed  to  benefit  the 
politician.  Virtually  none  of  the  cold  facts 
of  our  diplomatic  business  has  been  given 
to  the  people  until  after  the  fact,  and  in 
some  cases  this  has  been  of  disastrous  na- 
ture. 

In  the  matter  of  our  diplomacy  we  have 
a  combination  of  "diplomacy  by  secrecy" 
and  "diplomacy  by  proclamation"  How  can 
you  expect  a  free  and  Intelligent  people  to 
follow  blindly  a  government  by  proclama- 
tion? TTiat  Is  the  way  the  Communists 
operate.  We  can't  beat  them  on  their  field 
at  their  game.  But  we  can  beat  them  with 
the  big  weapon  of  a  free  government  which 
Is  an  Informed  public  opinion  with  its  pres- 
sure on  world  opinion.  Take,  for  Instance, 
the  following: 

1.  The  diplomatic  events  that  led  to  the 
Isolation  of  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  com- 
munistic territory. 

2.  The  diplomatic  events  that  led  to  the 
Korean  war  and  what  many  people  believe, 
the  useless  loss  of  American  lives. 

3.  The  loss  of  Poland 

4.  The  loss  of  China. 

5.  The  mess  of  Pormosa. 

6.  The  mess  in  Laos  and  surrcundlaf  >rwi 

7.  The  decline  of  American  populartty 
throughout  the  world,  even  though  through 
hard-earned  tax  dollars,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  given  something  like  $75  blUlon 
to  their  neighbors  In  foreign-aid  funds  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years 

8.  The  whole  mess  surrounding  Cuba  and 
Latin  America. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  events 
and  nobody  can  blame  the  American  people 
for  these  tragedies  These  all  resulted  In  the 
secret  confines  of  the  American  bureaucracy 
and.  In  some  cases,  all  the  facts  have  not 
even  been  given  to  the  American  people  to- 
day, although  the  events  happened  years 
ago.    The  American  people  were  not  informed 
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of  the  facts  at  the  time  and  thus  an  in- 
formed public  opinion,  which  is  both  the 
lifebiood  and  the  saieguard  of  free  govern- 
ment, never  was  exerted  in  any  of  these 
events.  An  informed  public  opinion  U  the 
greatest;  and.  next  to  armed  po-*er,  the  only 
efTectiVe  weapon  of  a  free  peuple  in  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  pe^jp'-e.  Yet  the 
American  politician,  through  his  secrecy,  has 
elected  to  Ignore  this  great  weapon  of  free 
government  not  only  in  relationship  with 
the  Communist  nations  but  also  In  relation- 
ship with  the  free  world.  He  has  effectively 
cut  the  people  out  of  a  part  In  the  people's 
business  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Out  of  all  this,  the  American  politician  in 
Washington  Is  gradually  segregating  himself 
as  a  separate  entity,  solely  responsible  for 
the  secret  diplomatic  decisions  of  Oovern- 
naent.  And  the  American  people,  barred 
from  the  facts  at  the  time  because  of  the 
politician's  secrecy,  are  left  helpless  and  con- 
fused, particularly  by  the  propaganda  hand- 
outs and  leaJcs  for  the  benefit  of  the  poli- 
tician. 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  dangers  In 
the  prompt  Informing  of  a  free  people,  yet 
I  sincerely  believe  that  an  informed  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  standing  foursquare  for 
the  great  principles  of  American  freedom, 
certainly  would  be  the  most  effective  and 
powerful  force  in  the  world  and  would  offset 
any  dangers.  Actually,  an  uninformed 
American  public  opinion,  not  supporting  and 
not  interested  In  the  actions  of  its  poli- 
ticians. Is  an  even  greater  danger  to  free 
gi3vernment. 

All   of   this.   sir.   disturbs   me   no   end. 

I   win  be  most  grateful  for  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.   M    Newton,  Jr. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  SLT3COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE   SENATE 

Mr.    DIRK5EN      Mr     President,    the 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
ha5  witnesses  who  wi.-^h  to  appear  before 
it.  They  have  come  from  as  far  away  as 
California.  The  request  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  meet  this  morning  was  caught 
in  my  objection  to  committees  meeting 
today.  However.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
these  witnesses  who  have  traveled 
so  far  terribly  inconvenienced.  There- 
fore, with  respect  to  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDJ.  there  is  no  objection  on  my 
part  to  that  subcomniittee  meeting  this 
afternoon  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am  tjrateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  renew  my 
request  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objec'.ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOCK    OPTION    TAX    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  a  con.stit- 
uetft  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article  by 
a  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  15  issue  of  Forbes 
Magazine.  This  article  is  headed  "Fact 
and  Comment,  "  and  takes  me  to  task 
rather  severely  for  proposing  that  cor- 
porate executives  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  make  large  profits  by  way  of  re- 
stricted ctock  options. 


I  might  say  that  Mr  Forbes"  article  is 
long  on  comment  and  somewhat  short 
on  fact. 

Mr.  Forbes  does  not  quote  anything  I 
have  said  on  this  point,  but  he  states: 

There  Is  no  tax  evasion  Involved — as  the 
Senator  inferred. 

Now,  I  did  not  infer  anything,  nor  did 
I  imply  any  tiling.  I  stated  facts,  and  I 
now  state  without  equivocation,  as  I 
have  on  many  occasions,  that  the  cor- 
porate executive  who  makes  a  profit 
from  restricted  stock  options,  a  profit 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
and  has  no  bearing  on  true  capital  gains, 
pays  taxes  only  at  the  capital  gains  rate 
of  25  percent  rather  than  at  the  ordi- 
nary income  rate  which  he  should  pay. 
The  ordinary  income  rate,  of  course. 
vanes  with  the  total  taxable  income, 
and  may  run  up  to  91  percent  on  the 
marginal  income  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. Also,  no  tax  is  assessed  when 
the  option  is  exercised,  although  at  that 
time  a  real  and  tangible  profit  is 
realized. 

Fm-thermore.  if  the  corporate  execu- 
tive holds  the  stock  until  his  death,  no 
income  tax  of  any  kind  is  ever  assessed 
against  the  gains  he  made  on  the  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Forbes  knows,  I  should  think, 
what  the  law  provides  relative  to  the 
taxation  of  the  profits  made  from  re- 
stricted stock  options.  Nevertheless, 
after  taking  me  to  task,  accusing  me  of 
being  "irresponsible,"  he  went  on  to  ad- 
vance his  own  arguments  in  favor  of 
restricted  stock  options. 

He  said: 

Options  enable  large  corporations  to  hold 
on  to  exceptional  men  who  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  leave  and  start  thetr  own 
businesses. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  any  such  move 
by  corporate  executives  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  whole  country.  It 
might  cut  dCiwn  on  some  of  the  price 
fixing  and  other  sorry  practices  which 
we  have  recently  seen  exposed. 

It  is  amusing  that  this  argument 
si  ould  be  ad\  anced.  Most  of  those  who 
have  written  to  me  in  disagreement  with 
my  position — and  they  are  fe'w — have 
argued  just  the  reverse.  They  claim 
that  the  restricted  stock  option  is  the 
only  device  which  enables  small  business 
to  compete  with  big  business  for  qualified 
executives.  Both  argimients  cannot  log- 
ically be  valid. 

His  other  argument  in  favor  of 
restricted  stock  options  is  that — 

Stock  options  serve  a  valuable  purpose  In 
corporate  democracy.  Without  stock  option 
plans,  the  economic  cards  would  be  stacked 
entirely  In  the  favor  of  those  who  already 
possess  capital  and  against  those  who 
manage  It. 

This  is  the  most  ingenious  argument  I 
have  heard  recently.  Corporate  democ- 
racy, indeed  What  kind  of  corporate 
democracy  does  Mr.  Forbes  have  In 
mind?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  man- 
agers now  control  our  corporations, 
sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  often  for  their  own  benefit? 

With  large  salaries,  pen.sion  plans,  de- 
layed compensation,  fringe  benefits,  and 
special  "consultant"  arrangements  after 


retirement.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  managers  are  taking  very  good  care 
of  themselves  without  more  stock 
options. 

Instead  of  tax  gimmicks  to  make  mil- 
lionaires out  of  corporation  managers, 
let  us  try  to  achieve  some  semblance  of 
tax  equity,  without  which  our  whole  sys- 
tem will,  sooner  or  later,  be  under  severe 
stress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pact  and  Comment 
(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes) 

DO  EXECUTIVE  OPTIONS  BENtUT  STOCKH9LDEaS7 

Ever  since  Congress  passed  a  bill  In  1960 
to  make  the  present  system  of  executive 
stock  options  possible,  the  practice  has  been 
a  matter  of  some  controversy  Last  month 
options  were  dragged  into  the  arena  again 
by  Senator  Albekt  A.  Oork,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  a  perennial  critic  of  executive 
stock  options.  Senator  Gork,  in  fact.  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  ban  them.  In  so  doing  he 
claimed  options  were  unfair  both  to  stock- 
holders and  to  taxpayers.  He  called  options 
cutrate  bargain  purchases  for  highly  com- 
pensated executives. 

The  Senator  earned  a  certain  amount  of 
publicity  from  his  blast,  but  It  is  highly 
questionable — to  say  the  least — whether  his 
criticism  was  based  either  on  sound  logic  or 
on  sound  facts.  For  one  thing,  the  Senator 
chose  a  rather  tough  target.  He  dellljerately 
drew  a  bead  on  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp  and  its  new  15O.000-share  option 
program.  His  shot  went  very  wide  of  the 
mark. 

In  the  first  place,  IBM's  option  program  Is 
something  of  a  model  for  executive  option 
plans.  IBM  options,  for  example,  are 
granted  at  100  percent  of  market  price  at 
the  time  of  their  approval,  whereas  the  law 
permits  them  to  be  written  at  95  percent  of 
the  going  price.  IBM's  options  cannot  all 
be  exercised  at  once  by  any  one  optionholder 
but  only  in  Installments  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  Hence,  the  options  cannot  readily 
be  used  for  speculative  purposes.  And. 
while  there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  Involved  (the  present  option  program 
eventually  will  bring  around  $70  million  Into 
IBM's  treasury),  the  whole  thing  Involves  a 
dilution  of  less  than  half  of  1  percent  of 
outstanding  common  shares. 

But  IBM  s  option  program  aside.  Gore's 
attack  on  the  whole  system  was  rather  Irre- 
sponsible. Certainly  there  is  no  tax  evasion 
Involved — as  the  Senator  Inferred:  Any  profit 
that  is  taken  on  the  options  Is  taxable  at  the 
full  25-percent  capital  gains  rate.  Nor  did 
he  come  up  with  any  evidence  to  back  his 
contention  that  options  are  unfair  to  stock- 
holders. All  the  evidence  Is  quite  to  the 
contrary.  Options  enable  large  corporations 
to  hold  on  to  exceptional  men  who  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  leave  and  start 
their  own  businesses.  In  this  highly  taxed 
age.  high  salaries  are  no  substitute  for  equity 
participation. 

Moreover.  It  Is  a  fact  that  stock  options 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  corporate  democ- 
racy. Without  them,  few  of  today's  profes- 
sional executives  could  accumulate  even  a 
modest  estate  for  the  protection  and  educa- 
tion of  their  families.  'Without  stock  option 
plans,  the  economic  cards  would  be  stacked 
entirely  In  the  favor  of  those  who  already 
possess  capital  and  against  those  who  man- 
age it. 

And,  In  the  last  resort,  no  one  can  hon- 
estly say  that  stock  options  give  something 
for  nothing.  Unless  the  company  that 
grants  the  options  flovirlshes,  options  have 
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no  value  The  top  cfDclals  of  such  alUng 
companies  as  the  Penr.sylvanla  Railroad  can 
attest  to  that.  Some  years  ago  the  Penntyl- 
vanla  granted  some  V>0  options  on  almost 
659,000  shares  of  iw  common  at  $21  a  share 
to  executives  As  of  row  the  options  are  of 
no  tangible  value  to  the  optionholders  Nor 
will  they  ever  be  unless  management  can 
sufficiently  reverse  the  railroad's  fortunes  so 
as  to  increase  the  price  of  the  stock.  If 
they  succeed  in  this  monumental  task.  It 
would  be  an  ungrateful  stockholder  who 
would  begrudge  his  iraiiagemenfs  sharing, 
to  at  least  a  small  dejree.  In  the  frulu  of 
its  success 


OUR  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
I  have  had  as  a  US  Senator  has 
been  to  serve  on  the  same  committer 
with  Senator  Stknnis  of  Mississippi.  'We 
serve  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  and  the  Prepared - 
ne.ss  Investigating  Subcommitt*^  There 
is  only  one  other  Senator,  who  serves  on 
all  these  committees— the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  Bridges  1. 
Senator  Stennis  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  several  subcommitt.ees  on  which 
I  have  .served— and  firsthand  I  have 
seen  him  in  action.  He  is  truly  a  leader. 
And  as  I  stated  in  a  lecture  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College  t.iis  year,  he  is  the 
man  to  watch  in  the  vears  ahead  on  the 
direction  of  military  policy  in  the  U.S. 
Senate 

Recently  on  June  2  1961.  he  dehvered 
an  address  to  the  Mi.s,iissippi  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  Biloxi.  Miss.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  statements  I  have  ever  read.  It  is 
practical — but  yet  it  i.i  fascinating.  It  is 
a  message  that  shauld  be  repeated 
throughout  the  Naticn.  In  fact,  I  ex- 
pect to  plagianz^^  it    -nyself. 

But  to  get  the  full  impact  of  it.  one 
must  read  and  reread  it.  Because  of 
this,  I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
it  may  be  read  and  we  can  all  profit 
from  the  wisdom  and  information  m  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe'd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Space  Program  Whirf  .«iRr  We'' 
What  Shall  Wk  Do? 
(Address  of  U.S.  Sena-or  John  Stennis) 
President  WUkee,  Mr  Harris,  members  of 
the  Mlasisslppi  Press  A&joclation.  and  other 
friends  I  am  delighted  with  and  grateful  for 
the  privilege  to  be  with  you  tonight  to  share 
with  you  the  friendship  and  fellowship  of 
this  special  occasion.  At  the  request  of 
those  in  charge  of  your  program,  I  sf>eak 
this  evening  on  the  future  development  as 
well  as  the  significance  of  our  space  program. 
Eleven  years  ago  when  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
our  front  striking  power  was  the  old  propel- 
ler-driven B-ae  bomber,  with  Its  maximum 
speed  of  270  miles  per  hour.  The  decision 
then  to  be  made  was  whether  to  spend  addi- 
tional money  and  equip  our  bomber  fleet 
with  Jets.  To  do  so  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  suppose  we  had  not?  We  would  now 
have  a  fifth-rate  Air  Force.  A  few  years 
later,  the  decision  was  whether  to  put  In 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  at  a 
further  enormous  cost.     But    again,  suppose 


we  had  not?     We  would  be  an  early  and  easy 
prey  to  an  aggressor 

Now,  the  decision  ie-  whether  we  shall  go 
on  with  our  space  propram  in  an  afhrmative 
way  and  move  forward  In  the  exploration 
and  development  of  outer  space  Wl.en  a 
man  can  be  sent  In  orbit  around  the  earth 
at  18,000  miles  an  hour  with  the  pre<;lslon 
of  a  Swiss  watch  movement,  and  then  is 
brought  back  to  earth  without  Injury  or 
even  j»o  much  as  a  severe  Jar.  the  Idea  of  a 
man  In  space,  or  weapons  In  space.  Is  no 
longer  a  theory. 

Suppose  we  do  not  move  ahead?  In  all 
probability,  the  nation  that  dominates  the 
earth  10  years  from  now  will  dominate  It 
through  space  I  expect  to  back  the  devel- 
opment of  our  space  program  to  the  limit, 
as  1  have  done  In  past  years  when  I  was 
among  those  urging  greater  support  for  the 
program,  particularly  its  mlllUry  phases. 

Tonight,  I  raise  these  questions  regarding 
our  space  program:  Where  are  we  now?  In 
what  areas  do  we  excel?  In  what  areas  are 
we  lagging'     Why?     What  shall   we  do? 

Already  In  this  decade  our  scientists  and 
technicians  have  made  a  daring  lejjp  for- 
ward— clear  out  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  Into  space  Itself. 

We  have  reached  the  first  and  most  Im- 
portant plateau  In  the  efforts  of  the  free 
world  to  explore  outer  space  for  peaceful 
as  well  as  military  purposes — Commander 
Shepard's  suborbital  flight — a  part  of  the 
way  around  the  world  at  18,000  miles  an 
hour. 

We  have  been  handed  the  tools  of  science 
to  explore  outer  space.  Our  work  has  Just 
begun. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  point  that  we 
started  4  years  too  late  In  our  missile  and 
space  development  programs.  And,  further, 
once  we  did  start,  we  proceeded  with  no 
sense  of  lu-gency  to  bring  the  programs  to 
early  fruition. 

Facts  revealed  to  xis  in  congressional  tes- 
timony show: 

We  could  have  orbited  a  satellite  In  1956 

1  year  before  the  Russians 

We  could  have  Impacted  the  moon  ^vlth 
a  100-pound  payload  In  August  of  1967,  2 
years  before  the  Russians,  had  we  lised  the 
Redstone  booster  Instead  of  concentrating 
on  the  'Vanguard. 

We  could  have  achieved  the  subortiltal 
flight  of  man  in  1959  had  we  heeded  the 
Army's  advice  to  approve  Project  Adam  In 
late  1957  and  early  1958 

We  could  have  started  earlier  and  pro- 
ceeded much  faster  with  the  clustering  of 
our  rocket  engines.  Instead  of  waiting  until 
now  to  speed  up  the  Saturn  propram  wliich 
will  give  us  1.5  million  pounds  of  thrust  or 
more. 

We  could  have  started  earlier  and  pro- 
ceeded full  speed  with  the  F-l  single  engine 
which  can  be  clustered  later  on  to  give  us 
up  to  10  million  pounds  of  thrust. 

In  June  1959  the  Army  made  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  proposal  to  put  the  first 
US.  citizen  on  the  moon  In  1965.  and  to 
set  up  a  permanent  manned  outpost  t  nere 
In  1966.  This  study,  known  then  as  Prr  Jert 
Horizon,  will  no  doubt  be  used  to  give  us  a 
headstart  on  the  present  plan  to  put  nan 
on  the  moon  as  fast  as  possible. 

Not  only  lack  of  money  but  the  lack  of 
firm  decision  held  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community  In  check 

Mistakes   are   valuable    only    In    retrosi>ect. 

We  must  not  assess  blame,  but  we  riust 
face  the  facts.  Wp  are  behind  the  Russians 
In  many  areas  ^f  space  exploration  And 
this  Is  tied  dire,  tlv  to  our  lack  of  adeq  mte 
rocket  power — t  e  power  to  pitch  great 
weight  beyond  gravity 

One  reason  for  the  lag  In  rocket  thrust  was 
our  success  In  producing;  lightweight  nuclear 
weapons  which  required  no  great  rocket 
power  to  put  them  on  Uirget. 


Another  reason  Is  that  the  possibility  of 
firing  nuclear  weapons  from  spckceshlps  to 
targets  on  the  earth  was  not  anticipated. 

Today,  the  Soviet*  probably  approach  this 
capability  and  we  do  not. 

Now.  the  decision  has  been  made  to  really 
explore  space.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
expedite  our  efforts  to  explore  the  moon, 
and  later,  to  land  three  men  there  and  bring 
them  back. 

I  believe  that  the  making  of  this  decision 
Is  the  greatest  breakthrough  since  the  orbit- 
ing of  Sputniks  I  and  II 

Tliia  giganuc  enterprise  will  involve  the 
whole  Nation  and  will  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars,  but  it  will  leave  us  with  a  technology 
and  science  that  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  world  The  doing  of  the  work  to  ac- 
complish such  a  feat  Is  equally  as  Important 
as  the  feat  Itself. 

Our  efforts  to  reach  the  moon  are  not  an 
end  In  Itself,  but  merely  the  beginning  of 
even  greater  space  accomplishments  to  chal- 
lenge our  talents. 

Briefly  these  steps  are  Involved 
First,  we  will  send  an  unmanned  satellite 
around  the  moon  to  gather  phoU)graphic 
data.  Then,  we  will  send  a  manned  space- 
craft around  the  planet  to  gather  additional 
data.  And,  finally,  w.?  will  attempt  to  land 
the  manned  spacecraft  and  returr.  it  to 
earth. 

The  problems  are  astronomical — not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed for  sustaining  human  life  in  the 
spacecraft  for  a  i>eriod  of  several  weeks  or 
more. 

The  forming  of  a  national  decision  ■■:>n  space 
Is  comparable  to  the  decision  we  made  re- 
garding the  airplane  after  World  War  I 

At  what  stage  would  our  aircraft  devel- 
opment be  today  If  a  decision  had  not  been 
made  to  go  forward?  Furthermore,  where 
would  our  Nation  be  today? 

Without  the  benefit  of  our  airpower 
through  the  years,  we  would  exist  today  only 
as  a  satellite  nation — If  at  ail. 

We  can  stay  out  of  the  technology  of  space 
only  at  the  risk  of  the  free  world. 

Weapons  tcxlay  are  intercontinental  in 
nature,  and  those  instrument*  of  cestruc- 
tlon  already  on  the  drawing  lx»ards  will 
shrink  the  globe  even  further 

The  measuring  spoon  of  our  success  In 
space  exploration  Is  the  ccwperation  of  our 
civilian  and  military  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians unbound  by  past  traditions  unbound 
by  skepticism,  and  unbound  by  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  American  people 

The  United  States  hits  started  lmp<ir- 
tant  programs  on  t!ie  application  of  satellites 
to  the  particuliir  affairs  of  business  and 
everyday  life — and  with  complete  success 
These  applications  include  weather  f<Tec!i.';i- 
Ing,  communications,  and  navigation.  Here 
we  excel  greatly. 

The  successful  launching  of  two  weather 
satellites,  TIROS  I  and  II.  are  aiding  us  to 
understand  the  basic  atmospheric  changes 
which  produce  our  weather  These  satellites, 
still  orbiting  the  earth,  hold  the  p.)ssibility 
of  weather  prediction  far  beyond  present 
methods.  This  will  benefit  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  a  level  never  before  dreamed. 

The  launching  of  a  third  Tiros  will  coin- 
cide with  the  hurricane  sea-son  and  will 
bring  us  closer  to  the  day  when  we  can 
change  the  course  of  hurricanes  and  tor- 
nadoes and  provide  rain  for  arid  aiid  parched 
regions,  thus  materially  increasing  the  food 
production  of  the  world 

This  third  weather  satellite  will  give 
photographs  to  the  Weather  Bureau  of  im- 
pending storms — all  of  which  may  bring  the 
possibility  of  killing  such  fierce  storms  In 
their  Infancy 

This  alone,  we  are  tcjld.  would  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  a'l  space  explorations  to 
come. 

Transit,  the  navigation  satellite,  with  ex- 
pected  Improvements,   holds  the  promise   of 
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a  revolutionary  land.  sea.  and  air  naviga- 
tion system.  The  ultimate  goal  is  instan- 
taneous, accurate  positioning  through  the 
use  of  inexpensive  radio  receivers  Think 
fijr  a  moment  the  great  boon  this  will  be  to 
our  commercial  shipping  and  cruise  liners 
and  to  our  military  forces  at  ."^ea. 

Further,  the  age  of  space  communications 
Is  near.  And  when  it  arrives,  it  will  havp  as 
great  an  impact  on  our  lives  .us  the  tele- 
phone, the  radio,  and  television. 

We  have  already  successfullv  launched  the 
Echo  satelhte,  r  x  In  orbit,  from  which 
radio  beams  are  still  bouncing.  From  this 
developmei'.t  will  flow  e'en  more  sophisti- 
cated satellites  capable  i.f  handling  tele- 
phone convers,\t:  'V.i  .is  v"\\  as  transmitting 
radio  and  television  slenals  to  anv  part  of 
the  globe.  The  Department  of  Defen.se  and 
the  National  .Sp'.ce  Agency  will  spend  up- 
ward of  $100  million  this  year  to  develop 
such  a  satellite  system. 

In  addition.  10  European  nations  have 
formed  a  Space  Club,  with  its  first  and 
foremost  project  to  develop  and  orbit  a  com- 
munications satellite. 

RCA.  AT  A;  T.  Ger.eral  Ele-nrlc.  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Tele^aph.  Lockheed 
Aircraft.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp  .  and  others  are  all  actively  partici- 
pating and  spending  their  own  funds  m 
developing  and  operating  a  communications 
satellite  system. 

It  IS  estimated  that  3  million  oversea  tele- 
phone calls  were  placed  in  1960.  These  will 
Increase  to  21  maillm  In  1370.  and  to  100 
million  m  198<'  --^u  h  a  communications 
satellite  system  could  handle  this  number 
and  more — and  at  a  fraction  of  the  present 
cost 

The  cost  of  this  system.  I  am  old,  would 
be  liquidated  within  10  years 

It  's  estimated  that  by  1965  we  will  doubt- 
les  be  receiving  from  lyindon  and  Paris  great 
volumes  of  news  throvieh  'he  r  immunlca- 
tlons  satellite  pystem  It  is  poR,slble  that 
/vmerican  publishers  could  send  an  entire 
facsimile  edition  of  their  morning  paper  to 
the    capitals    of    the    world 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  one 
man.  one  program,  can  be  seen  and  heard 
simultaneously  In  living  rooms  around  the 
world 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  radio  and  television 
upon  the  earth  will  foster  understanding, 
not  s'lspicl'in:  cooperation,  not  frightened 
Isolation;  'ree  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
not  muta'.i'-n.  Who  can  estimate  this 
change  ^ 

And  while  all  these  programs  Involve 
vision,  they  are  far  from  visionary.  Unless 
we  accelerate  these  programs,  today's  su- 
periority can  only  too  easily  become  tomor- 
row's inferiority 

Let  me  caution  'hat  spare  technology  will 
eventually  bee  me  the  ci  )minant  factor  In 
determining  our  national  military  strength. 

Space  Is  the  new  "high  ground"  In  the 
military  sense 

I  find  it  dilBcult  to  separate  the  civilian 
and  military  aspects  of  space  exploration. 
In  fact,  whoever  controls  space  contj-ols  the 
world 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Soviet  ability 
to  launch  a  snace  veMcle  from  an  already 
orbiting  sa':ell!te — as  in  the  case  of  their 
recent  Venus  probe 

To  me.  this  ha-s  gre  it  military  implication. 
The  feat  adequately  conveys  to  me  the  even- 
tual abllltv  of  the  Soviet  to  launch  missiles 
from  an  orbiting  platform  to  destroy  earth 
targets 

Because  of  great  rocket  power,  the  Soviets 
can  pitch  7  tons  or  more  Into  orbit,  giving 
them  a  space  vehicle  Bufllciently  large  to 
house  an  appreciable  amount  of  nuclear 
weapons  plus  sophisticated  equipment. 

Their  space  satellites,  therefore,  can  be 
large  enough  to  carry  conventional  instru- 
xnentatloa    such    as    guld<ince    and    control 


mechanisms,  and  other  necessary  electronic 
part^. 

Because  our  rocket  power  Is  limited,  we 
must  miniaturize  all  Instruments  and  rely 
heavily  on  expensive  ground  facilities  to 
reach  our  objectives. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  begin  static 
or  stationary  tests  of  a  prototype  of  the  great 
F  1  engine.  This  single-chamber  engine 
will  generate  some  1  5  million  pounds  of 
thrust  and.  In  a  cluster  of  eight  such  en- 
gines, may  well  become  the  first  stage  of  the 
rocket  that  will  put  our  first  space  ships  on 
the  moon  before  this  decade  ends. 

There  are  other  major  phases  where  we 
excel. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  man 
will  always  play  an  Important  role  In  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  In  the 
exploration  and  development  of  outer  space. 
His  ability  to  use  his  Intelligence,  his  edu- 
cation, his  training,  and  other  talents  to 
make  sound  decisions  In  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions  and  environment  will  always 
be  needed — and.  In  fact,  can  never  be  re- 
placed by  a  machine. 

Our  efforts  in  the  X-15  and  Dyna-Soar 
programs  are  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 

The  X-15.  a  manned  rocket  which  operates 
In  a  space-equivalent  environment,  has  es- 
tablished a  new  altitude  record  of  32  miles, 
and  a  new  speed  record  of  3.140  miles  per 
hour.  This  height  put  it  over  more  than 
99  9  percent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This 
speed — over  3.100  miles  per  hour — was  ap- 
proximately  4' 2    times  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Dyna-Soar  Is  a  project  for  a  manned 
boost  glide  vehicle  with  an  ultimate  capa- 
bility for  global  range  and  orbital  flight. 
Once  he  has  reentered  the  atmosphere,  its 
pilot  will  have  full  control  at  a  speed  of  about 
15,000  miles  p3r  hour  and  he  could  return 
to  the  alrbase  of  his  choice. 

Machines  can  never  supersede  the  eyes  of 
man. 

The  President's  decision  to  proceed  "full 
speed  ahead"  has  called  us  before  the  klieg 
lights  of  the  world — and  our  success  In  the 
venture  will  have  worldwide  Impact. 

Prom  the  Jinny  to  the  Jet,  and  from  Kitty 
Hawk  to  Cape  Canaveral  we  have  always  suc- 
ceeded In  marshaling  our  talents  and  our 
financial  resources  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  us. 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  extra  $7 
to  $9  billion  over  the  next  5  years  to  ac- 
celerate our  space  efforts,  Including  an  ad- 
ditional $679  million  for  the  year  starting 
July  1. 

I  will  support  this  accelerated  program  as 
I  have  supported  our  space  efforts  over  the 
last  several  years,  when  I  have  been  among 
those  who  pushed  for  a  larger  program. 

The  common  threat  of  destruction  that 
hangs  over  all  men  In  this  atomic  age  and 
through  the  continuation  of  the  cold  war 
may  be  the  force  that  unites  us  In  entering  a 
new  decade  of  progress — a  new  era  in  which 
mankind  pioneers  the  most  exacting  period 
of  all  history. 

The  task  ahead  is  a  difficult  one,  but  not 
an  Impossible  one. 

It  will  require  determination  and  sacrifice. 

It  IS  a  task  worthy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  which, 
once  they  know  the  facts,  they  will  be  eager 
to  accept. 

It  is  a  task  which  the  fourth  estate  can 
help  perform. 

As  descendants,  lineally  and  spiritually, 
of  the  men  who  founded  this  Nation  on  a 
pledge  of  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
theix  sacred  honor.  '  to  preserve  their  heri- 
tage, the  American  people  will  pledge  no  less 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  la  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  housing 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate-  and  low-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  ■6-1-61 — 
M"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wi'.l  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  59  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    crTT     PL.ANNINO     AND    TJRBAM 

STUDIES 

Sec.  315.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $600,000  annually, 
for  a  three-year  period  commencing  on  July 
1.  1961,  to  be  used  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  fellowships  for  the  gradu- 
ate training  of  professional  city  planning 
and  urban  and  housing  technicians  and  spe- 
cialists as  provided  below.  Persons  shall  b« 
selected  for  such  fellowships  solely  on  th« 
basis  of  ability.  Fellowships  shall  be  solely 
for  training  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  having  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  or  in  related  fields  (Including  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  economics,  munici- 
pal finance,  public  administration,  and 
sociology),  which  programs  are  oriented  to 
training  for  careers  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity development.  The  Administrator 
shall,  in  the  administration  of  this  section, 
consult  with,  and  secure  the  advice  of.  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Twenty- 
five  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  speak  on  his  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC?:R.  Who 
will  yield  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  can  charge  the 
time  to  the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Charge  the  time  in  op- 
position. Mr  President,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Frnat-or  from 
Ohio  may  have  charge  of  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  i;. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  who  has  control  of 
the  time  in  opposii  ion  to  amendments? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment;  otherwise,  the  minority 
leader  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  amendment.  There- 
fore, the  control  of  time  should  go  to 
some  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  which  wrote  the  bill,  may  be 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  At  any  rate, 
I  should  like  to  exercise  the  right  of  the 
acting  minority  leader  to  control  the 
time  in  opposition.  If  that  is  agreeable. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.      LAUSCHE.     Mr.      President,      I 

desire  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  from  California  yield  5  minutes 

to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
yield  to  my  able  friend  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing about  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader,  when  the  major- 
ity leader  is  not  present,  the  time  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Sparkman]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  in  the  absence  of 
both,  could  it  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be  under 
the  control  of  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
manager  of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understandmg  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  only  those 
amendments  which  deal  with  subjects 
germane  to  the  substance  of  the  bill  are 
competent  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  i.s  cor  roc  t 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  a  bill  which  deals 
with  housing,  both  In  a  private  and  pub- 
lic capacity.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  proposes  the 
authorization  of  the  expenditure  of 
$500,000  for  use  in  scholarships  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  city  plan- 
ners. I  ciiallenge  tiie  germaneness  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IJ^USCHE.  It  is  my  contention 
that  scholarships  have  no  relationship 
to  the  housing  problem.  The  substance 
of  the  bill  deals  witli  construction  and 
the  providing  of  finance.  It  seems  to  me 
the  commitue,  when  it  releivied  the  bill, 
omitted  tJie  subject  of  sciiolar.ships  un- 
der the  preliminary  thought  tliaL  such 


subject  properly  belonged  in  a  scnolar- 
^ip  bill  and  not  in  a  housing  bill. 
"  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Presiding 
OflScer  niles  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  Presidinij  Offi- 
cer consider  one  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  I'arlia- 
mentarian  and  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
the  fact  that  the  title  of  the  bill  Ls:  "To 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
moderate  and  low  income  families,  to 
promote  orderly  m-ban  development,  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  substantial  amount  of  testimony  was 
taken  in  the  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  fellowship  proposal.  The  fellowship 
proposal  has  been  included  in  earlier 
housing  bills  brought  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  amendment  is  entirely  ger- 
mane to  the  bill,  and  I  ask  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  rule  accordingly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat that  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  connect  the  subject  of  education 
with  the  subject  of  housing.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  develop  within  the  coun- 
try housing  of  a  private  and  public 
capacity.  The  subject  of  education  of 
persons  who  will  scientifically  deal  with 
the  problem  is  one  of  a  completely  dif- 
ferent category.  It  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  previous  bills,  when  germane- 
ness was  not  properly  applicable. 

As  I  understand  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  rule  of  germaneness  does  not  ap- 
ply; but  at  this  time,  by  consent,  it  has 
been  declared  that  only  those  amend- 
ments which  are  germane  to  the  subject 
of  the  bill  .«;hall  be  considered 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  believes,  as  a  former  mayor 
of  Cleveland  who  established  the  city 
planning  commission  of  that  city,  that 
city  planners  are  not  only  desirable  but 
also  necessary  in  order  to  promote  or- 
derly urban  dpvelopment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  that  plan- 
ners are  executors  of  urban  develop- 
ment, but  the  subject  of  education  still 
is  separated  tremendously  from  the  sub- 
ject of  housing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  in  a  min- 
ute. 

When  one  sr>eaks  of  education  one 
speaks  of  one  thing,  and  when  one 
SF>eaks  of  housine  one  speak.s  of  some- 
thing entirely  differenl  I  submit  that 
though  such  items  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  previous  bills  it  wa."^  permissi- 
ble because  the  rule  of  germaneness  did 
not  apply.  The  rule  of  germaneness  does 
apply  to  the  amendment  at  this  time 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  If  the  amend- 
ment 1.S  !J:ermane.  what  amendment 
would  not  be  germane? 


Mr  CLARK.  A  civil  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  L.\USCHE.  A  civil  rights  amend- 
ment^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  tlie  puiT>ose  of 
having  a  germaneness  section  m  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  one  .speaks  of 
pubhc  housing,  if  one  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  occupancy 
by  all  people  equally,  does  the  Senator 
claim  that  such  an  amendment  would 
not  be  germane? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  Senat<?  I  think 
it  would  not  be.  In  committee  I  think 
it  would  be. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  civil 
rights  amendment  would  be  germane 
with  far  greater  force  than  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  has  offered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  tell 
our  colleagues  whether  he  agrees,  first, 
that  the  title  of  the  bill  includes  the 
promotion  of  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment; and  second,  whether  he  agrees 
that  city  planners  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  but  we  still  get 
back  to  the  basic  proposition  that  we 
are  dealing  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  education. 

If  the  bill  were  applicable  to  city 
planners,  scholarships  for  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  financiers  could  be  pro- 
vided. There  would  be  no  scholarship 
of  any  character  that  could  not  be  in- 
cluded imder  the  bill  if  the  theory  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were 
sound.  We  could  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  including  the  training  of 
sociologists  and  persons  versed  in  the 
prevention  of  disease.  There  is  no  pro- 
fession that  would  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  willing  to 
submit  that  the  rule  of  germaneness  goes 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  is  It 
necessary  for  time  to  be  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  such  debate,  or  would  the 
debate  be  outside  the  allotted  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  usual 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  usual  for  the 
proponent  of  an  amendment  to  use  his 
normal  time  tmder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  before  an  objection  Is 
raised  and  the  objection  is  ruled  on  if  he 
care.':  to  utilize  that  time 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  question  of 
germaneness  is  raised,  it  i?  similar  to  a 
parliamentar\-  inquiry  or  any  question  of 
that  kind,  and  there  ought  to  be  the 
rieht  of  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  Senators  ought  to  be  able  to 
.'^peak  to  the  question  without  the  time 
bemg  oharfeed  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
ainendment. 

At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  unanimou.s-consent  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  the  question  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  believe  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  has  a  point. 
Though  I  rely  on  a  faulty  memory,  my 
recollection  is  that  when  unanimou.s- 
consent  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  in  the  past,  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  It- 
self for  consideration  of  parliamentary 
questions  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing'' 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER  Under 
the  procedure  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  are  allotted  time  in  the 
same  manner  as  time  is  allotted  in  the 
case  of  an  amendment.  But  the  debate 
on  the  point  of  order  i.s  at  the  discretion 
ot  the  Chair 

Mr  KUCHEL  When  the  Chair  makes 
the  statement  debate  on  the  point  of 
order  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair." 
does  the  Chair  mean  that  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chair  the  time  will  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Chair  and  not  under  the 
unanimou.s- consent  agreement '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  usual  niles  the  Chair  is  permitted  to 
entertain  debate  so  that  he  can  inform 
himself  on   the  que.stion   presented. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  proceed  to  speak  if  the 
Chair  would  indicate  that  he  desires  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  counsel  of  my  able 
friend  from  Alabama 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  a  little  too 
modest  to  suggest  that  I  might  enlighten 
the  Chair  But.  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chair.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  time  was  not  chargeable 
against  the  allotted  time  because  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Chair  will 
or  will  not  hear  any  Senator,  or  the 
length  of  time  that  he  will  hear  him,  is 
wholly  within  the  descretion  of  the 
Chair  Therefore.  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  question 
was  completely  within  the  control  of  the 
Chair,  and  that  the  time  used  would 
be  subject  to  control  by  the  Chair  and 
not  by  the  allotment  of  time  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  m  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  ..-,  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  question. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  bill  deals  with 
urban  redevelopment  and  slum  clear- 
ance. A  great  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with 
providing  housing  m  suitable  areas  of 
the  type  necessary  to  take  care  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action 

Throughout  the  hearings  testimony 
was  adduced  as  to  the  shortage  of  trained 
Ijeople  available  to  aid  the  cities  and 
towns  to  do  the  nece.ssary  planning. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
basic  law.  which  is  carried  forward  in 
the  bill,  requires  a  town,  a  city,  or  a 
region  to  have  a  workable  plan  before  it 
can  qualify  for  the  benefits  provide'd  in 
the  bill.  It  would  be  most  exceptional 
for  a  small  town  of  a  few  thousand  peo- 
ple   to   have   the   personnel   capable   of 


building  up  a  workable  plan.  Such 
planning  would  require  the  knowledge 
of  someone  who  has  been  trained  in  city 
piaaning,  town  development,  land  utili- 
zation, and  related  subjects. 

As  has  been  stated,  we  have  had  such 
a  provision  in  previous  bills,  and  we  cer- 
tainly felt  that  it  was  germane. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
the  amendment  deals  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  It  does  so  only  inci- 
dentally. It  deals  with  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide trained  personnel  to  aid  in  the 
orderly  development  of  community 
facilities,  redevelopment,  slum  clearance, 
and  the  establishment  of  workable  plans. 
All  those  subjects  call  for  trained  per- 
sonnel; and  the  fact  that  to  secure  the 
necessary  training  one  must  attend  a 
school  or  some  institution  of  learning  is 
wholly  incidental. 

The  suggestion  may  be  made  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  regard- 
ing schools  and  institutions.  I  hope  the 
Parliamentarian  will  listen  to  this  point, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  The  bill 
provides  for  a  research  program  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
its  component  parts.  Certainly  it  is 
contemplated  that  undoubtedly  we  will 
use  according  to  the  testimony,  schools, 
colleges,  and  foundations  for  carrying  on 
research. 

Certainly  the  bill  has  as  much  connec- 
tion with  schools,  colleges,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  as  does  the  pro- 
vision about  which  we  have  spoken.  In 
each  instance  it  is  incidental  because  the 
core  of  the  question,  in  the  case  of  re- 
search, is  to  learn  new  methods  and  new 
materials  and  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on.  In  the  other  case  the  object  is  to 
obtain  trained  personnel  to  enable 
proper  planning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  substantial  section  of  the  bill 
deals  with  college  housing.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  education. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that  is 
directly  educational,  but  it  has  no  rela- 
tion. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  also  re- 
calls, does  he  not,  that  the  bill  contains 
a  section  dealing  with  urban  renewal  in 
connection  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  argu- 
ment is  pretty  tenuous. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  are  seeking 
trained  personnel  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  bill,  which  is  to  establish  better 
housing,  aid  in  urban  development,  and 
aid  in  the  planning  of  areas.  We  deal 
with  m.ass  transportation  in  one  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  Certainly  that  subject 
requires  the  most  careful  planning,  and 
we  shall  need  trained  personnel.  The 
proposed  provision  simply  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  have  such  trained 
personnel.  I  submit  that  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ought  not  to 
be  sustained 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 


use  the  remainder  of  the  time  allocated 
to  him  before  the  point  of  order  is 
raised? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  understand  that  I 
have  that  right,  but  I  do  not  wish  Uj  in- 
sist upon  it.  because  if  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained  I  shall  reluctantly  be  re- 
quired to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  argue  the  amendment, 
which  may  never  come  to  a  vote  on  its 
merits.  I  shall  waive  my  right  under  the 
rule  to  use  the  remainder  of  my  time 
before  the  point  of  order  is  ruled  on 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  points  out  that 
the  bill  deals  with  research  studies  to  be 
made  in  tlie  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, and  since  there  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  make  research,  he  argues,  the 
granting  of  scholarships  that  relate  to 
research  work  can  be  made. 

I  cannot  follow  that  argument  Schol- 
arships in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing coastitute  a  subject  completely  dis- 
engaged from  the  authorization  to  do 
research  work  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama points  out  that  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  an  urban  community  would 
imply  the  hiring  of  city  planners.  With 
that  I  agree.  However  I  respectfully 
submit  that  we  are  required  to  do  things 
in  an  orderly  way  In  the  Senate.  If  this 
subject,  providing  scholarships,  had  been 
introduced  as  a  separate  item,  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  deals  with 
education.  It  would  have  gone  to  that 
committee,  not  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Having  been  Included  In  the  bill  with- 
out a  germaneness  restriction,  the  com- 
mittee had  the  authority  to  deal  with  it. 
but  with  the  consent  agreement  requir- 
ing germaneness  I  suggest  it  is  not 
proper. 

The  Senator  states  that  the  bill  deals 
with  railroads  That  is  one  of  the  vices 
of  the  bill  It  covers  the  whole  gamut 
of  operations — railroads,  urban  devel- 
opment, slum  clearance,  public  housing, 
scholarships.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  suggest  that  the  challenge  I  make 
becomes  increasingly  more  important. 
The  bill  should  never  have  included  all 
those  items.  The  railroad  p)eople  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
On  that  committee  there  was  oppo.'ition 
raised  to  the  subsidy.  It  was  shifted 
over  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  was  amazed  to  find  that  it 
had  been  removed  from  the  Commerce 
Committee,  when  the  railroads  were  ask- 
ing for  a  subsidy.  How  far  can  we  go 
in  stretching  the  term  "germaneness?" 

Let  us  get  down  to  this  point  Since 
railroads  are  included,  is  it  germane  to 
authorize  scholarships  for  the  learning 
of  engineering  and  firing  and  braking 
and  the  development  of  communica- 
tions? Since  there  is  slum  clearance  in 
the  bill,  is  it  germane  to  develop  scholar- 
ships for  teaching  health  and  sanita- 
tion ofiBclals?  Since  it  includes  urban 
planning,  it  Is  argued  that  the  granting 
of  scholarships  for  the  development  of 
planners  is  germane.  Of  course  m  the 
amendment  it  Is  stated  that  the  teach- 
ing of  sociology  to  architects  and  finance 
men   and   municipal   managers   Is   ger- 
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mane  to  planning.  The  bill  contains  a 
half  dozen  items  on  the  basis  of  throw- 
ing a  bit  of  bait  over  here,  a  bit  of  bait 
into  this  column,  and  a  bit  of  bait  over 
there,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  accumu- 
late and  the  bill  be  carried.  I  submit 
that  if  the  bill  for  scholarships  were 
submitt-ed  alone  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  That  Is  where  it  belongs. 
I  respectfully  accept  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  finely  spun  theories  that 
they  advocate  would  make  germane  any 
subject  that  anyone  can  possibly  con- 
ceive of  to  the  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  submit  my  case  to  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  key  word  Is 
"fellowship."  On  the  advice  of  the 
Assistant  Parliamentarian,  it  would  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  matters  heretofore  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  such  a  parity 
legislation,  where  specifics  were  in- 
cluded, such  as  peanuts  and  com.  on  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  cotton,  for 
example,  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
offered  to  such  a  bill,  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  has  been  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  bill.  There- 
fore, because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Chair's  opinion  the  key  word  Is  "fel- 
lowship," and  there  is  no  reference  to 
fellowship  in  the  bill,  the  Chair  rules 
that  the  amendment  Is  not  germane. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  appeal  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
is  subject  to  debate.  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 

correct;  30  minutes  to  a  side  is  allowed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.     I  wish  to  ask  my  able 

friend  if  he  Intends  to  ask  for  a  yea- 

and-nay  vote  on  his  appeal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  intends  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  reason  why  I  ask 
the  question  is  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  will  have  concluded 
their  deliberations.  I  assume,  in  another 
10  minutes.  Therefore,  while  I  am  glad 
to  have  a  little  fellowship  take  place  in 
our  Republican  luncheon,  I  am  never- 
theless constrained  to  have  my  leader- 
ship on  the  floor  when  this  matter  is 
discussed.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  the  time  on  the  biU. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
time  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
consider  offering  such  an  amendment  as 
he  has  in  mind,  because  I  think  it  has 
great  merit.  I  think  that  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  place  it  can  be 
given  the  consideration  which  I  believe 
is  its  due. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  contem- 
plate offering  the  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer,  but  I  must 
say.  in  frankness,  that  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI.  However.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan wishes  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "6-7-61 — A" 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
between  lines  10  and  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Section  223  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Ing  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  Noth withstanding  any  of  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  this  title  and  without  regard  to 
limitations  upon  eliflflblllty  contained  In  sec- 
tion 221.  the  Commlslsoner  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion Insiire  under  section  221(d)(3)  any 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the 
character  described  therein  where  such 
mortgage  Is  given  to  refinance  a  mortgage 
covering  an  existing  property  or  prcject 
(other  than  a  one-  to  four-family  str-jc- 
ture)  located  in  an  urban  renewal  area. 
If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  such  Insur- 
ance will  facilitate  the  occupancy  of  dwell- 
ing units  In  the  property  or  project  by  fam- 
ilies of  low  or  moderate  income  or  families 
displaced  from  an  urban  rene-wal  area  or  dis- 
placed aa  a  result  of  governmental  action." 

On  page  70,  between  lines  2  and  3.  in- 
sert the  following: 

(c)    Such   section   Is   further   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(7) 
the  words  "section  903  or  section  908  of  title 
rX"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
220.  221.  903,  or  908";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  such  FubBection  the 
words  '•insured  under  section  608  or  908'. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  jointly  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ohio  ;Mr. 
YoiTNc]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  has 
previously  heard  amendments  described 
as  minor.  If  Lhcy  were  adopted  later, 
they  were  considered  as  major  in  scope 
I  think  that  without  tongue  in  check  I 


may  de.scribe  this  amendment  as  a  minor 
amendment. 

It  is  the  understanding:  of  the  .-unior 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself  that  the 
sweep  of  the  amendment  would  be  very 
narrow,  but  in  the  areas  affected  it 
would  be  most  helpful,  ITie  amendment 
is  intended  to  allow  existmp  nonprofit 
housing  In  urban  renewal  area.-'  to  be  re- 
financed under  the  new  long-term,  low- 
interest-rate  financing  mechanism 
which  is  provided  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
enters  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
this  language. 

Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
only  32  multifamily,  nonprofit  projects 
have  been  insured  under  section  221.  So 
even  conceiving  that  all  sought  to  per- 
suade the  commissioner,  at  most  only  32 
would  be  included. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPARKMAN  I,  the  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  not  had  the  full- 
est opportunity.  I  fear,  to  coiisider  the 
amendment,  although  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  and  I  tendered  it  to 
him  in  draft  form  late  yesterday.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  language.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  House  did  include  the  language 

I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said  there  are  22  housing 
units  or  organizations  which  could  avail 
themselves  of  this  proMsion  if  it  were 
included  in  Uie  law,     Ls  that  correct? 

Mr  H.\RT  They  are  In  the  categor\- 
of  Uiose  made  eli^able  to  apply.  The 
Commissioner  would  have  to  determine 
whether  they  shcxild  be  permitted  to 
participate.  But  under  this  language 
they  would  be  eligible  to  make  applica- 
tion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  they  did  apply 
and  if  the  applications  were  granted, 
what  advantages  would  tliey  obtain,  over 
and  above  th.ose  now  a\ailable  under  ex- 
i.stmg  financing? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  terms  would  be  reduced;  the 
problem  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  In  other  words,  the 
interest  rate  would  be  reduced? 

Mr,  HART.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  amortiza- 
tion period  be  lengthened? 

Mr,  HART.  I  believe  the  latter  also 
would  apply,  yes.  The  principal  obliga- 
tion would  not  bo  disturbed. 

Mr.  L.\USCHE.  Ls  the  interest  rate, 
as  it  now  exists,  rather  uniform  as  to 
the  32.  or  doc;  it  vary? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question,  but  I  assume  Uiat  the  rate 
varies.  However,  I  speak  out  of  com- 
plete i^iorance  as  to  Lliat. 

ilr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  prc^xjsed  ad- 
vantage were  made  available  to  these 
units  and  if  U:at  principle  were  tiien  ad- 
opted, would  there  be  other  debtors  to 
the  U.S.  Goveniment  who  could  say,  "We 
want   to   be   released   from   our   higher 
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rate  of  interest  under  our  existing  agree- 
ments, and  we  want  to  be  granted  the 
lower  rate  of  interest  provided  in  this 
measure." 

Mr.  HART.  None  other  than  the  32 
that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  mdicates  have  qualified  and  are 
operating  under  section  221 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  know  the  interest 
rate  they  now  pay? 

Mr.  HART.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if  they  were  al- 
lowed the  advantages  of  the  present  bill. 
what  would  the  interest  rate  be? 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
pi-esent  bill,  it  would  be  below  the 
market  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Can  the  Senator's 
aide  help  in  providing  some  idea  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  difference  in  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be — whether  one-half 
of  1  percent  or  1  percent,  for  example? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  advised  that  the 
rate  would  be  about  5^  percent,  for  a 
nonprofit   operation   under   .section    213. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  repeat  the 
question:  Lf  we  permit  these  32  com- 
panies to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal and  thus  procure  a  lower  interest 
rate  than  the  one  they  are  now  paying, 
are  there  other  borrowers  and  debtors 
who  later  would  be  able  to  say.  "You 
made  this  law  available  to  the.se  32;  and 
now  we,  as  individuals,  want  it  made 
available  to  us." 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  we  should  make 
very  clear,  in  supporting  thi.s  amend- 
ment, that  our  intention  to  have  this 
kind  of  consideration  granted  results 
solely  from  the  character  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  32  undertakings. 

These  are  not  typical  or  traditional 
commercial  enterprises.  The  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  have  no  intention. 
by  proposmg  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage, to  broaden  the  invitation,  so  a.s  to 
invite  others  to  participate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Concedmg  that  to  be 
a  fact,  suppose  the  others  were  to  say, 
'Our  interest  rate  under  our  existing  ob- 
ligations is  1  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  you  are  charging  tliese  new  bor- 
rowers, and  we  want  our  interest  rate 
reduced." 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  question,  I  reply  by  stating  that  this 
i.s  not  a  proposal  which  would  reduce  the 
rate  in  futuro,  for  a  new  borrower.  It  is 
to  apply  the  lower  terms  to  the  existing 
32,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  merit 
it — so  many  of  the  existing  32  as  are 
financed  under  the  existing  section  221. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  state 
exactly  what  the  amendment  is  limited 
to^ 

Mr.    HART.     It   is   to    allow   existing. 

nonprofit  housing 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Nonprofit  ^ 
Mr.  HART.  Yes;  to  permit  existing 
nonprofit  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas  to  be  refinanced  under  the  new 
financing  mechanism  provided  in  the 
pending  bill. 


Mr.  CAPEHART  Does  the  SenaUir 
from  Michigan  mean  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  ■' 

Mr   HART      Yes 

Mr.     CAPEHART      In     other     words, 
under   the   existing    law,   as    it   may    be 
affected  by  the  proposed  acf^* 
Mr    HART.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.     CAPEHART.     Is    it    hmited    to 
urban  rene\^al  projects? 
Mr.  HART.     Yes. 

Mr  CAPEHART  It  seems  to  me 
that,  as  written,  the  amendment  is  much 
broader  than  that. 

Mr.  HART.  A.ssuredly  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  make  it  broader  than  that. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Can  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  give  us  an  example 
of  exactly  what  he  wishes  this  amend- 
ment to  do? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  cite  a  case  that 
is  of  concern  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio.  As  I  understand,  an  urban  re- 
newal housing  project  in  a  suburb  of 
Cleveland  has  brought  this  question  to 
our  attention.  It  is  a  housing  develop- 
ment finatvccd  under  section  221;  and  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
then  be  in  position  to  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  a  reduction  in  the  terms 
of  its  obligation— not  with  respect  to 
the  principal,  but  for  a  lower  '•ate  of 
interest  and  an  extension  of  time;  and, 
by  so  doing,  several  of  the  ventures — 
nonprofit  in  all  cases:  these  are  com- 
munity-housing projects — might  be  in  a 
position  to  improve  materially  the  con- 
dition of  their  surroundings:  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  obligation  under 
which  they  now  operate  imposes  a  very 
great  difficulty  on  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 
Mr  HART  Certainly. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  consulted 
with  some  of  those  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency:  and  I  am  told 
that  the  amendment  is  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  that  it  does  cover  groups  al- 
ready FHA  insured  and  operating  wholly 
within  urban  renewal  areas,  and  is  not 
wide  open,  as  was  first  thought.  So  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  knov.-  whether  it  will  be  in  the 
House  versicn  of  the  bill.  If  it  is  not. 
and  if  there  should  be  a  desire  to  draft 
different  language,  we  could  do  so  In 
conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  not  go  any  further  than  the  bill  al- 
ready goes  in  setting  precedents  to  do 
unsound  things. 

This  amendment  is  not  one  for  a  .sound 
program.  It  is  an  invitation  to  others 
to  request  the  same  type  of  privilege. 
This  bill  has  already  gone  very  far  in 
that  direction.  It  contains  provisions 
for  many  new  thing,'^ — for  example,  for 
the  40-year  no-downpayment  arrange- 
ment, and  for  reduced  interest  rates,  for 
those  who  have  not  been  displaced  by 
Governmen',  action;  and  it  reserves  $50 
million  of  grants  for  mass  transportation 
in  cities  from  the  $2,500  million  author- 
ized for  urban  renewal.  The  total  lacks 
only  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  of 
being  as  m  jch  a.s  the  total  amount  we 
have  authorized  over  as  long  as  24  years 


for  the  same  housing  programs;  and  the 
bill  contains  provisions  for  many  new 
things.  So  we  should  not  go  further 
than  we  already  have  gone. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  am 
told  by  officials  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  that  this  amendment 
really  covers  a  few  properties  upon  which 
the  FHA  already  has  the  insurance.  I 
think  some  of  the  properties  lie  in  De- 
troit, and  perhaps  one  is  In  Cleveland. 
I  understand  there  are  only  two  or  three, 
all  told.  The  FHA  officials  inform  me 
that  this  amendment  would  allow  them 
to  deal  with  a  difficult  situation  in  con- 
nection with  properties  on  which  they  al- 
ready have  insurance. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  In  itself 
would  not  be  objectionable.  But  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  this  does  not 
set  a  precedent  that  will  be  expanded 
later  and  get  us  into  great  difficulty? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  limited  to 
properties  the  FHA  has  already  insured, 
and  it  is  limited  to  properties  wholly 
within  urban  renewal  areas.  That  field 
cannot  be  expanded  very  much.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
FHA  as  to  which  properties  would  be 
covered.  It  gives  the  FHA  a  little  flexi- 
bility in  handling  the  property. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  it 
states  that: 

The  Commissioner  may  in  hla  discretion 
Insure  under  section  221(d)  (3|  any  mort- 
gage executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the  char- 
acter described  therein  where  such  mortgage 
Is  given  to  refinance  a  mortgage  covering  an 
e.xistlng  property  or  pwoject  (other  than  a 
one-  to  four-family  structure). 

To  me  it  means  that  the  Commissioner 
will  be  permitted  to  refinance  every  loan 
except  those  dealing  with  one-  to  four- 
family  structures. 

If  he  can  refinance,  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest,  all  loans  other  than  on  one- 
to  four-family  structures,  on  what  the- 
ory of  equity  will  we  later  deny  the  appli- 
cation of  a  loan  on  one-  to  four-family 
structures  if  persons  come  before  Con- 
gre.ss  and  ask  for  such  relief? 

I  am  following  up  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  jn  which  he  said 
that  the  precedent  would  be  established 
for  others  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  similar  treatment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  a 
proper  reply  might  be  that  this  is  a  man- 
ageable and  controlled  area.  for.  at  most. 
32  categories.  I  have  no  idea  of  how 
many  would  be  included  In  one-  to  four- 
family  structures,  but,  as  a  manageable 
limitation.  I  think  we  can  justify  the  in- 
clusion of.  at  most,  32  types.  We  can 
properly  take  the  position  that  we  can- 
not go  up  to  32.000.  or  whatever  num- 
ber the  addition  would  be. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  offerers  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YoTTNC]  and  myself,  not  to  permit  this 
provision  to  be  applicable  to  other  than 
FHA-insured  property  in  an  urban  re- 
newal area. 
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Unless  we  understand  that,  we  are 
talking  about  a  large  barrel  of  apples. 
But  restricted  as  il  is,  I  think  adequate- 
ly, by  definition,  and  clearly  by  this 
discussion  in  the  Record.  I  would  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  miglit  be  able,  in  discus- 
sion with  the  Hou.'.e  Members,  to  insure 
against  any  broad  application,  and  yet 
make  available  to  any  1  of  these  32 
nonprofit  undertakings  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  quali- 
fied, the  opportunity  more  easily  to  ad- 
just to  its  obligation. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr   HART      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  original  amendment  I  do  not  have 
the  printed  amendment,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  can  find  wiat  I  am  referring  to. 
In  the  second  paragraph,  where  there 
is  reference  to  section  221(d)(3)  It 
reads : 

Any  mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
of  the  character  described  therein  where 
such  mortgage  is  given  to  refinance  a  mort- 
gage 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment  to  this  effect:  After  the 
word  mortgage,"  the  last  word  I  read, 
insert  the  language  "insured  under  this 
act  and  covering  an  existing  property." 

That  would  definitely  make  it  clear 
it  was  property  already  insured  by  FHA 
that  was  included.  I  know  that  is  what 
he  Intends 

Mr  HART.  Tha'.  is  clearly  our  inten- 
tion    We  accept  the  modification. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  It  would  make  sure 
that  ¥Yl.\  Would  te  insuring  its  own 
property 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART      I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  am  sure  that 
suggestion  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HART,     We  are  glad  to  do  so 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  want  to  see  if  I 
understand  clearly  what  is  meant  here. 

In  line  5  of  the  amendment  on  page  2, 
in  parentheses  are  the  words  'other  than 
a  one-  to  four-family  structure." 

My  question  is.  Is  it  contemplated  to 
exclude  one-  to  four-family  structures 
from  the  benefits  of  this  propooaP  Am 
I  correct  in  that  unc.erstandmg? 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  That  is  my  under- 
standiiiK 

Mr.  HART,  That  is  our  understand- 
ing. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Next  year  if  owners 
of  one-  to  four-fam.ly  structures  come 
before  Congress  and  say.  "You  reduced 
the  interest  to  the  \\2.  In  justice,  you 
ouKht  to  reduce  it  m  us.  We  are  no 
different  from  the.se  other  32  for  whom 
you  reduced  the  inteiest  rates,"  how  will 
we  answer  that  question? 

Mr  HART  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
only  ri'ply  I  can  supcest  at  the  moment 
is  that  the  proposal  DfTered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr,  Young'  and  my.self 
is,  even  a.ssuminii  tfie  32  projects  per- 
suaded the  Commissioner  they  should  be 
given  the  benefits  of  this  provision,  it 
would  be  a  sound  lumtation,     I  assume  if 


the  one-  to  four-units  were  included. 
short  of  a  wild  guess,  no  one  could  pre- 
dict the  number  and  clearly  it  would 
serve  to  undi-rmine  the  many  other 
worthy  undertakings  provided  for  in  the 
measure.  We  take  the  position  that  this 
is  a  manageable  exception,  and  will  be 
defensible,  when,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  suggested,  a  year  from  now, 
other  representations  will  be  made 

This  is  a  judgment  I  would  much  pre- 
fer the  committee  to  make,  but  .so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, we  feel  it  is  meritorious 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  fear  that  a  prec- 
edent will  be  established  whereby  in  the 
future  those  who  have  one-  to  four- 
family  structures  under  FHA  will  say.  T 
am  a  citizen  of  this  countn.-  You  have 
reduced  the  interest  for  32  Why  do  you 
not  reduce  it  for  us?"  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  is  going  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  did 
the  Senator  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr  HART.  I  did.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Young  1  may  wish  to  make 
a  comment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  order  to  make 
certain,  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  has 
not  been.  Will  the  Senator  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HART,  The  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  accept- 
able. We  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  in  that  regard  That  would 
appear  on  line  4,  page  2, 1  believe 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  may 
I  state  the  proposal? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  Is  agreeable 
to  me.  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  May  I  read  it. 
please,  Mr  President? 

In  line  4,  page  2,  after  the  word  "mort- 
gage" insert  the  words  "insured  under 
tli:s  Act  and". 

Mr.  HOLI.AND  Where  the  word 
"mortgage"    appears    the    second    time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
word  app>ears  twice 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Near  the  end  of  the 
line,  after  "mortgage,"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "insured  under  this  Act 
and". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  .'jo  modified. 

Mr   LAUSCHE     Mr    President,  I  wish 
to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  am  of 
the  belief  this  will  be  the  beginning  of 
serious    complications    in    future   years 
I  cannot  become  convinced  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  one- 
to    four-family    mortgagors    when    they 
come  to  a.sk  for  a  reduction  in  interest 
They  will  argue.     In  the  new   bill  you 
have  given   a   reduced   rate  of  interest 
Our  rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced." 
I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
no  to  them.     For  that   reason  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that,   in 


spite  of  the  fine  purpose  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment,  I  think  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  will  be  created  and  the 
floodgates  will  be  thrown  open  for  seri- 
ous complications  in  the  future. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  there  was 
a  reason,  so  may  I  ask  the  reason  for 
the  omi.ssion  from  the  amendment  of  the 
smaller  structures  covered  by  the  words 
"other  than  a  one-  to  four-family  struc- 
ture" 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  displacement  of  so  many  persons 
concentrated  in  these  32  nonprofit  hous- 
ing ventures  would  create  such  a  com- 
pelling, and  I  assume  appealing,  picture 
that  the  proposal  is  aimed  to  include 
only  up  to  those  32.  The  difficulty  of 
refinancing  in  several  of  these  cases,  in 
order  that  moneys  be  released  to  ir.iprove 
the  general  community  atmosphere  of 
these  very  large  housing  projects,  is  the 
rea.son  behind  the  offer  and  the  reason 
for  the  restriction. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  talking  about 
projects,  rather  than  a  one-  to  four- 
family  group. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  words  relating 
to  exemption  from  the  coverage  of  the 
amendment,  as  I  read  them,  are  "other 
than  a  one-  to  four-family  structure". 
It  does  not  say  "project". 

My  second  question  is:  Are  there  any 
such  smaller  structures  within  the  32 
projects  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  referred  and  to  which  his 
amendment  is  directed? 

Mr.  HART,  It  is  my  understandmg 
that  the  word  "structure"  in  this  field 
has  become  a  word  of  art  and  refers, 
really,  to  projects. 

I  am  advised  there  are  not.  as  such 
These  are  multifamily  structures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  advise  the  Senate  there  are  no 
small  structures,  one-  to  four-family 
structures,  in  the  32  projects  which  he 
intends  to  cover  by  the  amendment? 

Mr   HART,     I  am  m  a  position  to  re- 
spond only  by  saying  it  would  be  a  very 
rare  exception  if  that  were  the  case. 
Mr  HOLLANTD      I  thank  the  Senator. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized 

Mr  SPARKNLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  any  time  allotted  to  me, 

Mr  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  apreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  Haft], 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr,  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett'  I  call  up  amendment  6-1-61  — 
H  and  a.sk  to  have  it  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  th.e  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  4  through 
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9.   and  insert   in  lieu   thereof   the   fol- 
lowing : 

(10)    strilttng    out    in    subsection    (d)  (5» 
the    words      forty    yeius    frum    the    date    of 
Ins^irance  of  the  mortgage  or  threc-q\:ar',ers 
of   the    Commissi  mer's    estimate    .'f    'he    re- 
mainini?   economic    life   of   the    building   im- 
provements, whichever  is  the  lesser"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "thirty 
years    from    the    date    of    insurance    of    the 
mortgage  or  three-quarters  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  remaining  economic 
life    of    the    building    improvements,    whlch- 
eter  is  the  lesser:   Provided,  That  any  such 
mortgage   may   provide,  under  such  regula- 
tions   as   the    Commissioner   may    prescribe, 
that    ( 1 )    during  the  first  through  the   fifth 
year   of    the    amortization    period    the    level 
total  payments  of  principal  and  interest  shall 
not    exceed    an    amount    equal    to    the    level 
toUil  payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
a  mortgage    in   the  same   principal   amount 
hfving  an  amortii:atlon  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed forty  years,  (2)  during  the  sixth  through 
the    tenth    year   of    the    amortization    period 
the    level    total    payments   of    principal    and 
Interest  shall  not   exceed   an   amount  equal 
to  the  level  total  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  a  mortgage  in  the  same  principal 
amount  having  an  amortization  period  of  not 
to  exceed  thirty  years,  and   (3)    during   the 
balance  of  the  amortization  period  the  level 
total    payments    of    principal    and    interest 
shall    not    exceed    an    amount    equal    to    the 
level  total  payments  of  princ.pal  and  Inter- 
est   on    a    mortgage    in    the    same    principal 
amount    having    an    amortization    period    of 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years"; 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  the 
amendmeni  ha,<  fx)  do  with  the  40-year, 
no-downpaymeiit  section  of  the  bill  as 
it  applies  to  houses  which  are  to  be  sold. 

The  bill  as  it  i.s  now  written  would 
permit  the  FH.A  to  insure  mortsrages  up 
to  40  years  with  no  downpayment  re- 
quired, for  houses  in  value  up  to 
$15,000.  This  amendment  seeks  to  make 
a  compromise  with  respect  to  the  40-year. 
no-downpayment  provision,  which  many 
people  oppo.^e  on  the  around  it  is  un- 
workable, impractical,  and  not  good 
business. 

In  other  word.<^.  if  a  man  i.--  to  be  sold  a 
house  in  value  up  to  $1.5.000,  with  no 
do^Tipaj-ment.  and  he  is  to  be  given  40 
years  to  pay  for  it.  it  is  simply  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  man  who  buys 
the  house,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
FHA.  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
building  industry-.  The  man  may  move 
into  the  house,  and  then  move  out;  the 
Government  will  then  have  a  house  on 
its  hands.  The  man  may  keep  the  house 
In  ETOod  repair,  and  he  may  not. 

I  am  fearful  that  under  the  section 
ill  the  bill  we  shall  have  trouble.  I  am 
one  who  regrets  it  was  evtr  injected  into 
the  picture. 

The  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  the  40-year  provision  would  be  re- 
tained, except  that  for  the  first  5  years 
the  payments,  on  a  $10,000  home,  would 
be  S49.89.  A  better  way  to  state  it  is  to 
say  that  for  the  first  5  years  th*^  man 
would  make  his  paymen':.s  on  the  basis 
of  a  40-year  mortgage;  for  the  second  5 
years,  for  years  6  to  10,  he  would  make 
payments  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  30-year  mort- 
gage; and  for  the  next  20  years  he  would 
make  payments  on  the  basis  of  a  20- 
year  mortgage;  which  would  make  the 
overall  mortgage  tune  30  years. 


This  provision  is  for  the  middle  income 
man.  who  pt  rhaps  will  be  a  yoimg  fellow 
gettmg  started.  It  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity, first,  to  buy  a  house  without 
any  downpayment;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  first  5  years  an  opportunity  to  pay 
for  the  hou:>e  on  the  basis  of  40  years; 
the  second  b  years  on  the  basis  of  a  30- 
year  mortgage,  and  the  last  20  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  20-year  mortgage. 

I  shall  give  an  example  of  how  such  a 
plan  would  work.  Consider  a  $10,000 
home  mortgage  at  5'4-percent  interest. 
The  homeowner  would  pay  $49.89  a 
month  during  the  first  5  years.  The 
next  5  years  he  would  pay  $55.22  per 
month.  Then  for  the  next  20  years  he 
wotUd  pay  $66.38  per  month.  From  a 
generous  standpoint  this  plan  would  give 
the  homeowner  an  opportunity  to  buy 
his  house  vithout  any  downpayment.  He 
would  matte  much  lower  monthly  pay- 
ments for  5  years,  and  we  would  hope 
that,  moving  into  a  new  house,  he  would 
have  a  good  job.  that  his  income  would 
increase,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  his  house  faster.  In  other  words, 
as  time  went  on.  his  monthly  payments 
would  increase. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  would  ac- 


complicate  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment makes  the  amendment  less  attrac- 
tive, though  I   intend  to  support  it. 

Mr  CAPEIHART.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  believe  that  the  term 
should  be  made  30  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Thirty  years.  Let 
Uiose  in  authority  determine  how  much 
the  payments  each  yepr  shall  be  The 
information  I  have  received  from  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  is  that  the  plan  I  have 
suggested  would  be  more  workable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  leave  the 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
for  it  is  his  amendment.  Though  the 
Senator  wishes  to  stagger  the  payments, 
the  experts  with  whom  I  have  talked 
have  said  Uie  plan  would  be  less  work- 
able than  if  the  term  were  30  years 
vithout  the  staggered  payments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  be  willing 
to  make  the  term  30  years.  At  present 
there  are  mortgages  containing  terms  of 
30  years  There  would  be  nothing  new 
about  such  a  plan.  We  would  not  need 
the  amendment  at  all  if  we  could  make 
the  term  30  years,  because  such  a  pro- 


complish  what  the  most  hberal  might     vision  is  a  part  of  the  present  act. 

want  and.  ai  the  same  time.  I  think  it         Mr.  ROBERTSON.    This  provision  In- 

would  improve  the  businesslike  quality     eludes  no  downpayment. 

of  the  bill.  " 

Mr.    ROBERloON.      Mr.    President, 

will  Llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  of  the 
members  of  our  staff  feel  that  mortgages 
under  the  proposed  plan  would  not  be 
very  workable  if  for  5  years  one  rate  of 
payment    was    provided,    and    then    the 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  at  the  present  time  we  seli 
homes  to  GI  veterans  with  no  do^Mi- 
payments  and  with  mortgages  having 
terms  of  30  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  we  are  losing 
money. 

Some  of  these  low-rate  mortgages 
which  the  Government  must  gixarantee 


payment  v;ere  increased  for  the  next  5  are   in   default.     A   report   of   the  PHA 

years  to  another  rate,  and  then  increased  which  we   have  just  found  states   that 

to  a  third  rate.    The  Senator  from  Vir-  there  are  more  defaults  than  ever  in  the 

ginia  was  opposed  to  the  entire  proposal,  history  of  the  act.    As  of  March  of  this 

I   believe   such   a   plan   would  be   worse  yg^r  33.000  families  were  in  default  on 


than  public  housing,  because  under  pub- 
lic housing  commimities  contribute  20 
percent.  Under  the  present  proposal  the 
Government  would  insure  the  entire 
amount.  The  entire  loan  could  be  un- 
loaded on  the  Government.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  would  be 
made  avaiable  through  FNMA.  plus 
$193  milliou  already  outstanding  in  un- 
committed authority.  Why  does  not 
the  Senate  merely  provide  that  the  time 
Limit  shall  be  30  years,  and  leave  out 
the  staggered  payment  plan?  I  think 
such  a  stairgered  payment  arrangement 
is  confusing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows  the  reason,  since  yes- 
terday his  amendment  to  strike  the  40- 
year  term  from  the  bill  was  rejected.  I 
am  in  favor  of  striking  out  entirely  the 
proposal  for  a  40-year  term  with  no 
downpayment.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
plan  is  needed.  The  Senator  wiU  re- 
member that  an  amendment  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  was  lost  yesterday. 
My  amendment  is  a  compromise  to  try 
to  make  a  better  bill  out  of  the  existing 
one. 

Mr.  ROE  ERTSON.  I  believe  a  30-year 
term  would  be  better  than  a  40-year 
term,  but  I  think  staggered  payments 


mortgages.  The  number  is  slowly  piling 
up.  Now  we  arc  being  invited  to  expand 
programs  that  we  know  are  now  losing 
money,  and  the  losses  could  be  placed 
on  the  back.s  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  know  that  many  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  may  not  accept  40-ypar 
mortgages.  We  have  provided  $7.'>0  mil- 
lion for  FNMA  to  buy  them.  The  plan 
would  provide  better  housing  for  mod- 
erate income  grouF>K  who  cannot  get  into 
low  income  public  housing,  and  FNMA 
would  carry  the  burden.  But  I  suegest 
that  if  we  are  to  foreclose  such  mort- 
gages, we  had  better  do  so  in  30  years 
rather  than  in  40  years,  t>ecause  in  40 
years  a  house  could  have  fallen  down 
and  the  Government  would  not  get  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia.  As  I  said 
a  mcwnent  ago,  yesterday  there  wiis  a 
vote  on  the  question  as  to  whetlier  to 
eliminate  the  provision  for  morigagt  s 
having  a  40-year  term  with  no  down- 
pajTnent.  The  Senate  had  an  opporta- 
nity  to  vote  upon  such  amendment  and 
did  so.  The  Senate  voted  to  ntam  the 
provision  in  the  proposed  legLsiation. 
The  provision  we  were  spf>aK:nK  of  yes- 
terday had   to  do  with  rental   iiousing. 
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My  amendment  deals  with  sales  hous- 
ing. All  we  are  lecommendmg  is  that 
the  no-downpayment  provit;ion  be  re- 
tained, that  provision  be  made  for  a 
certain  rate  of  payment  for  the  first  5 
years,  for  the  second  5  years,  the  rate 
for  30-year  mortna+!e.s  and  a  rate  of 
payment  over  a  20-year  period 

I  think  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
was  hopeful  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  would  a:cept  it,  but  he  seems 
disinclined  to  do  so. 


Mr     DOUGLAS. 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    CAPEHART 

Mr    DOUGLAS 


Mr.   President,   will 


I  yield. 
The  memory  of  the 
Senauir  from  Illinois  is  frequently 
faulty  but  a.s  I  .sat  here  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  his  statements 
Sf)mehow  struck  a  familiar  note.  My 
mind  went  back  to  1954.  and  I  could 
fancy  that  I  remt  mbered  Uw  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  committee — and  I  think 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — advocat- 
ing a  40 -year.  no-downpajTTient  pro- 
gram As  I  .say.  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois frequently  makes  mistakes,  so  I 
would  like  to  a.'^k  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  whether  my 
memory  is  faulty,  or  whether  such  ad- 
vocacy actually  look  place? 

Mr  CAPEHAET.  The  Senator's 
memory  is  a  triflt  faulty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Did  or  did  not  the 
Senator  from  Indi.ma  advocate  a  pro- 
gram providing  fni  a  term  of  40  years 
with  no  downpayment? 

Mr  CAPEHART  The  problem  was 
entirely  difTerent  Irom  the  one  which 
we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  reply  of  the 
Senator  is  evasive  Did  the  Senator 
advocate  40  years  and  no  downpay- 
ment" m  1954  nr  did  he  not? 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  the 
section  of  the  bill  about  which  we  are 
talking,  and  which  I  am  trying  to 
amend,  has  to  do  with  sales  housing. 
The  subject  to  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  referring,  which  was  dis- 
cussed many  years  ago.  related  to  pub- 
lic housing.  I  remember  the  discussion 
very  vividly  We  discussed  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  t-etter.  under  public 
housing,  to  build  individual  houses  for 
people  than  to  build  apartment  build- 
ings. We  di.scu.ssed  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  get  the  innvidual  houses  away 
from  the  cities  and  build  individual 
housing  under  the  public  housing  au- 
thority. Those  hou-'^s  were  to  be  rental 
housing  We  were  talking  about  public 
housing-  housmg  fcir  the  extremely  low 
income  groups,  or  people  who  were  un- 
able to  afTord  normal  rental.  We  pro- 
posed the  plan  on  the  basis  that  the 
Government  would  subsidize  such  hous- 
ing as  the  Government  subsidizes  public 
housing,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  program  about  which  we  are  talk- 
ing today  has  to  do  with  any  house  sell- 
ing for  $15,000  or  less,  whether  it  be  a 
hou.se  owned  by  a  person  with  low  In- 
come, a  man  with  middle  income,  or 
even  an  individual  with  an  income  of  $1 
million  a  year  Wc  are  talking  about  a 
section  in  the  present  act  which  would 
permit  FH.A  to  insure  mortgages  up  to 
$15,000    with   no   downpayment    and    40 


years  to  pay.     That  is  the  group  about 
which  we  are  t^lkmg 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  answer  my  question? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  answered  the  Sen- 
ator s  question 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  you 
gave  a  direct  answer 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  I  or 
anyone  else  could  make  the  answer  any 
more  explicit  or  plain  than  I  have  done. 
I  gave  the  Senator  my  answer  I  said  I 
advocated  it  back  in  those  days 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Good 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  a  part  of  pubhc 
housing,  with  respect  to  low  income 
groups,  m  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  build  individual  houses 
under  public  housing,  and  remove  such 
housing  from  the  cities.  The  discus- 
sion. I  repeat,  related  to  public  housing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Also  at  that  time  we 
desired  to  obtain  housing  for  people  who 
were  displaced. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  point- 
people  displaced.  The  Housing  Admin- 
istrator proposed  a  40-year.  100-percent 
mortgage  loan,  fully  insured  by  FHA; 
and  my  record  shows  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  supported  that  measure. 

Why  should  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
object  in  1961  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  what  he  favored  in  1954 
under  a  Republican  administration? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  answ  er  is  quite 
simple.  We  were  talking  about  persons 
who  have  been  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action.  I  supported  such  a  bill, 
and  I  would  support  it  again.  We  are 
not  talking  about  displaced  persons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  provided  for  a  40- 
year  mortgage  and  for  no  downpay- 
ments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes  It  referred  to 
persons  who  were  displaced  as  a  result 
of  governmental  action,  when  they  were 
forced  to  leave.  Now  we  are  talking 
at>out  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  a  house 
valued  up  to  $15,000.  whether  he  has 
been  displaced  or  not.  '•nd  even  though 
he  is  worth  a  million  dollars.  Anyone 
can  get  a  house  worth  up  to  $15,000 
under  the  provision  in  the  bill,  and  he 
need  not  make  a  downpayment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tiicre  are  to  be  in- 
come tests.  It  is  primarily  designed  for 
people  who  earn  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year, 
which  is  too  much  for  them  to  get  into 
public  housing  and  too  little  for  them 
at  the  present  time  to  buy  satisfactory 
housing  under  ordinary  methods  of 
financing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Does  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  provide  for  15 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     One  hour  on  each 
amendment,  with  30  minutes  to  a  side? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFTCER      The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  for  Uie  purpose  of  opposing  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  It  relates  to  sales  property. 
The  amendment  yesterda\  related  to 
rental  property.  There  are  only  a  few 
poinus  I  wish  to  mention  very  briefly. 
This  IS  .something  that  a  great  many 
people  have  been  thinking  about.  They 
seem  to  believe  that  because  of  the  so- 
called  no-downpayment  provision,  the 
long  term  over  which  the  mortgage  is 
to  run,  that  the  equity  in  the  home  builds 
up  slowly,  and  therefore  the  purchaser 
of  the  home  may  move  out  and  leave  it. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  made  that 
statement. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think, 
that  has  not  been  the  record.  We  have 
been  in  the  housing  business — that  is 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government 
extending  some  aid  to  housing — for  25 
years  or  more.  We  have  a  long  record 
of  experience  in  this  field.  People  do 
not  move  out  and  leave  the  houses.  They 
did  not  do  it  in  the  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion, back  in  the  days  of  the  early  1930's. 
The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation — 
probably  the  most  daring  venture  that 
was  ever  undertaken — was  organized  to 
take  over  the  mortgages  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  banks  and  the 
financial  institutions  which  found  them- 
selves loaded  down  with  home  mortgages 
on  which  the  people  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  payments  regularly. 

People  did  not  move  out  and  leave 
these  properties.  The  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  over  a  period  of  some 
10  or  15  years — 20  years,  perhaps — 
worked  out  that  most  difficult  situation 
and  actually  ended  up  with  a  profit, 
which  It  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  St.ates.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable feats  ever  performed  It  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  security  of  the 
American  home,  the  best  credit  that 
can  be  given  in  this  country.  That  is 
the  man  and  his  family  who  live  in  a 
little  home  they  call  their  own.  They 
work  for  it  and  pay  for  it. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish 
to  make,  and  this  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  connection  with  the  46-year 
term  of  the  mortgage.  Experience  has 
shown  us  that  regardless  of  what  the 
length  of  the  mortgage  is.  the  average 
mortgage  is  paid  off  in  from  10  to  12 
years  It  ;ust  does  not  continue  to  run. 
The  American  people  pay  their  debts. 
They  pay  their  mortgages. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President  w:!] 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  not  the  Senator 
making  the  best  argument  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  that  we  do  not  need  a 
40-year  mortgage  provision^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No. 
for  the  40-year  mortgage 
a  low  monthly  payment, 
person  with  a  low  income 
That  is  the  reason  for  it 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  he  get 
the  money  to  pay  it  off:^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  received  a  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  the  effect  that  un- 
der the  section  221  program  more  people 
had   bought   under   that   program   than 


The    reason 

is  to  provide 
so  that  the 
can  afford  it. 
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were  originally  entitled  to  do  so;  that 
almost  anyone  was  permitted  to  go  into 
the  program,  whether  displaced  or  not. 
that  the  program  was  opened  up  to 
almost  everyone  and  more  people  came 
in  than  it  had  originally  been  contem- 
plated would  come  in ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  d:d  not  see  the 
report.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is 
QMOtmg  the  report  accurately 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  When  they  got 
into  the  40 -year  pro>,'ram.  they  did  not 
pay.  and  the  insurance  fund  for  th:s 
particular  sfction  is  in  the  red.  That 
is  true.  I  can  read  the  language  if  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Yes.  if  the  Senator 
will  be  kind  enough  to  read  it. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  read  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  statement  at 
page  24  of  the  report; 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
pram  ar.d  because  it  has  not  benefited 
directly  an  appreciable  number  of  eligible 
families  who  are  being  displaced  by  gov- 
ernmental ai^tion.  we  believe  th.it  the  Con- 
gress may  Wi^nt  to  review  ihe  results  of  the 
proijrira  together  with  the  underlying  fac- 
tors contribut::;g  to  the  results  to  ascertain 
■what  C3.n  be  done  to  make  the  program 
more  effective 

IThe  Comptroller  went  on  to  state; 
The  largest  portion  of  the  costs  and  risks 
assumed  by  the  Government  under  the  sec- 
Uon  221  pro^-im  is  f  -r  familiea  who  were 
not  Intended  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

There  was  a  .special  group  It  was 
not  possible  to  sel'.  houses  to  all  of  tiiem, 
and  so  the  program  was  opiiicd  up. 
after  a  60-day  waiting  period,  to  any- 
one. Some  people  who  had  applied 
were  not  properly  apprai-ed  as  to  the:r 
ability  to  carry  the  mortgage. 

They  probably  said.  Tt  is  for  40 
years.  Why  not  go  into  iC  What  is 
to  keep  us  out?  It  is  for  40  years.  W-^ 
can  live  in  the  house  for  JO  years  and 
then  we  can  say  good  by  to  the  house. 
That  is  what  they  did  " 

Now  it  13  planned  to  open  it  up  as  an 
experiment.  We  now  propose  to  open  it 
up.  not  only  to  displaced  persons,  but  t  ) 
everyone;  5750  nmUion  is  prcvid<xi  at  th- 
start  for  PNMA  to  buy  the  mortcages. 
The  Comptroller  General  ha.^  implied 
that  the  new  reserve  fund  will  be  m  the 
red  becau.-e  people  wh  ;>  havf^  little  or  no 
incentive  to  save  'aiII  move  in;  tliey  may 
not  intend  to  pay :  or  else  they  may  not 
have  the  financial  ability.  Under  the 
existing  program,  seme  occupants  have 
not  been  properlv  screened  as  to  their 
ability  to  carry  the  mi  rt 2 age  they  have 
a-^sumed  The  taxpayers  are  invited  to 
lose  on  an  exptrimental  proeram  m  2 
years.  It  all  may  come  in  1  year — S750 
million  IS  sought  for  F'NMA  to  help  sup- 
port a  program  wh;ch  ha.s  already  been 
proved  t-i  b'.-  a  wasteful  one. 
I  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appnc.ate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  must  say.  m  all  deference,  that  I  fear 
he  has  read  into  the  statement  from  the 
Genera!  Accounting  OfTice  some  inter- 
pretations whicii  may  not  be  sustained 
by  the  fact^. 

We  have  a  new  program  I  will  adm.t 
it  was  designed,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana    [Mr.    Capeh^rt!    .says,    for   the 


placing  of  oersons  who  wtre  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  But  it  wa-s 
learned — and  wp  learned  by  experi- 
ence—that  manv  of  those  p«^opie  artuallv 
did  liot  want  to  muve  into  those  homt 
Therefore,  rather  than  to  leave  them 
empty,  it  was  decided  that  after  60  days 
liiose  homes  would  be  made  available  to 
other  persons.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  CO-day  lag  right  there,  in  which 
many  of  tne  properties  are  empty. 

If  the  statement  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  analyzed,  it  takes  into 
account  all  of  the  drag  and  all  of  the 
properties  which  may  be  in  default.  I 
assume  they  may  have  to  take  them 
over,  not  considering  the  fact  that  they 
can  work  out  a  great  many  of  them. 

I  submit  that  the  section  221  program 
is  not  yet  old  enough  for  us  to  say  that 
it  proves  one  thing  or  another.  But 
we  do  have  a  section  221  program  for  a 
term  of  40  years  and  100-percent  insur- 
ance. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  this  fact.  It 
is  not  technically  correct  to  say  that  this 
is  a  no-downpayment  program  Actu- 
ally, there  is  a  downpayment  of  $200, 
which  includes  the  closing  ca^ts  It  is 
technically  correct  to  say  that  it  is  a  100- 
percent  insured  program;  but  there  are 
several  100-percent  insured  programs, 
and  there  are  several  40-year  mortgage 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite 
right  to  center  the  attack  upon  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  and  the  ex- 
pan.-ion  of  it  to  make  it  p>os.sible  for  lower 
inccm?  people  to  try  to  buy  homes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  will 
th^?  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  say  that  there  has  not  been  time 
enough  to  determine  whether  the  40- 
year  program  was  working? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No;  I  referred  to 
the  section  221  program.  There  has 
been  a  40-year  program  under  section 
213  .since  1950. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  long  has 
there  been  a  section  221  program? 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Seven  years. 
Mr  RC)BERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  b>'  expanding  that  program 
wc  can  get  the  necessary  information  in 
2  years  to  determine  whether  to  con- 
tinue it  or  not  ■• 

Mr  SI>ARKMAN  Certainly  we  can 
decide  whether  it  will  be  usable,  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  I 
think  that  is  the  heart  of  the  question. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
listen  to  this  statement.  He  says  this 
would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  for  a 
young  couple.  There  is  much  merit  in 
having  a  reduced  payment  over  the  first 
5  years.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young 
man  I  tf>ok  out  some  insurance  policies 
in  that  manner.  Then  I  stepped  them 
up.  But  I  wa.s  beginning  the  practice 
of  law.  I  knew  I  had  to  go  through  a 
starvation  period,  so  to  speak  I  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  I  would  be 
getting  ii  better  incomf*.  and  I  was.  I 
was  then  able  to  make  the  increased 
payments.  So  it  is  with  the  average 
young  person. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  at  different 
times  urged  the  adoption  of  a  different 


program — and  the  PHA  Mn  do  It  ad- 
ministratively in  Its  ref?t!l«r  protnam — 
whereby  payments  will  be  dropped  m  the 
first  5  or  10  years,  or  whatever  period 
IS  nece.ssaiT  iind  then  the  payments  can 
be  increased.  That  is  fine  for  the  youn,' 
family,  which  is  reasonably  exptcting  an 
increase  in  income. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  housing  is 
designed  for.  This  housing  is  designed 
for  the  per.son  who  is  middle  aged,  and 
he  may  be  a  typical  person.  He  would 
be  a  person  whose  income  has  leveled 
off.  He  would  be  perhaps  a  i>erson  who 
was  a  manual  laborer  or  a  person  who 
worked  at  a  fixed -income  salaried  job. 
where  there  was  no  chance  for  his  in- 
come to  grow.  He  would  be  that  person 
whose  income,  as  I  pomtcd  out  yesterday, 
would  be  $6,000  a  year  or  below,  and 
who  is  pretty  well  excluded  todiiy  from 
the  market  for  housing  which  is  new, 
safe,  decent,  and  saiiitary.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  by  the  proposal  he  offers 
today  would  continue  that  exclusion. 
That  is  what  makes  it  objectionable.  In 
addition  to  the  objection  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  raised  against  it, 
as  to  Its  administraUon. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  M  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  AJabama  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  know  that  the 
dist.nguished  Semitor  has  on  numerous 
occasions  appealed  to  his  Democratic 
friends  in  conr»ection  with  the  biJl  by 
saying  that  this  is  the  administration's 
position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  question 
of  the  staggered  loan  amorttzation  basis, 
this  is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sent  to  me  as  the  administration  s  posi- 
tion; 

In  addition,  lenders  woukl  be  adverse  to 
making  Uila  t^^pe  ot  mnrtpni»  Ioah  beraa.se 
thej  would  be  Uifflciilt  to  acrvtce  and  '  >  m.ir- 
ket.  The  propoaai  would  resxilt  In  the  cre- 
ation of  a  single  mortgage  having  U\ico 
separate  amortization  rates  during  tbe  life 
of  the  mortgage  This  would  crwite  the  type 
of  mortgage  which  Is  not  ccMiTentkinally 
lued  by  lenders  The  changt*  ta  an.  .rtiza- 
tlon  would  require  the  use  at  special  ajm<->rtl- 
zatlon  schedules  and  the  necesBitr  ;  >r  a 
lender  setting  up  spwclai  bookkeei-  ^  pro- 
cedures for  changing  the  anaount  of  the 
mortgagor's  monthly  payment  at  the  end  of 
the  first  5  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  seccmd 
5  years.  In  addition  to  the  added  bookkeep- 
ing expense  to  mortgagtes,  a  lender  wotild 
encounter  dlfflculty  in  selling  this  type  of 
mortgage  on  the  money  market. 

Mr.  SPARKM^^N.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thought  the 
Senator  said  it  was  a  good  thii^  to  let 
a  man  start  with  low  payment*. 

Mr.  SPARKM.'^N.  No;  I  said  that  in 
connection  with  the  regular  FHA  pro- 
gram. I  have  discu-ssed  the  question 
with  the  PHA  to  see  if  they  could  adopt 
.some  kind  of  credit  system.  I  said  they 
could  do  it  administratively.  Th'^y  have 
practical  reason.s.  As  I  pwinted  out.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  stated  those 
reasons  previously,  and  I  agreed  with 
him. 
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Mr.  Pre^sident.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  yirld  back  the  remainder  of 
hts  time  I  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  CAPEHART,  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment.  I  a.'k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

.Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  understand 
that  what  we  are  now  talking  about  is 
a  new  section  of  the  Housing  Act  which 
directs  the  FHA  to  guarantee  40-year 
mortgages  with  no  downpayment  on  all 
homes  on  which  the  selling  price  does 
not  exceed  $15,000.  That  is  the  big  factor 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  We  can  forget 
everything  else.  Do  we  want  to  authorize 
the  FHA — and  this  might  well  prove  to 
be  the  ruination  of  the  FHA — to  insure 
mortgages  for  40  years,  with  no  down- 
payment,  the  only  formula  or  criterion 
being  that  the  house  may  not  sell  for 
more  than  $15,000?  This  is  something 
absolutely  new.     It  is  different. 

There  have  been  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  provisions  in  other  sections,  but 
they  were  limited  to  certain  kinds  of 
people;  for  example,  people  who  were 
displaced  as  a  result  of  governmental 
action.  Also,  hou.ses  for  veterans  have 
been  sold  wiUi  no  downpayment.  up  to 
30  years,  but  they  were  Imiited  to 
veterarvs. 

Now  the  proposal  is  made  for  40  years 
and  no  downpayment,  the  only  limita- 
tion beiiiK  that  the  house  must  not  sell 
for  more  than  $15,000.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  That  is  how  sim- 
ple the  proposal  is.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
good,  sound  bu.siness  I  do  not  believe 
it  Ls  necessary.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
remove  the  section  entirely  However, 
the  Senate  voted  on  that  question  yester- 
day, and  I  lost.  I  will  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate. 

But  I  think  we  can  now  change  this 
section,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  pay- 
ments for  the  first  5  years  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  40  years;  for  the  next  5 
years,  on  the  basis  of  30  years;  and  for 
the  next  20  years,  on  the  basis  of  20 
years.  I  think  that  is  a  good  compromise, 
and  I  believe  we  should  adopt  it. 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for   1   minute. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  maki  s  a  great  to  do  over  the 
propased  4'» -year  mortgage.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss only  that  one  point. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  make  it  pos.<^;ble  for  the  FHA  to 
insure  existing  iiouses  on  a  30-year- 
mortgage  basLs.  Let  us  remember  that. 
During  1960.  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
mortgages  written  by  the  FHA  were  on 
existing  houf^es,  for  30  years:  and  some 
of  those  hovi'!e.':  werf^  as  much  a."  20  years 
old — which  made  a  total  mortgage  ex- 
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tension  of  50  years  Thirty-seven  per- 
cent of  them  were  as  much  as  10  years 
old  which,  with  a  30-year  mortgage,  ran 
the  tot«l  up  to  a  full  40  years. 

So  I  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  argu- 
ing now  against  a  40-year  mortcace  on 
a  new  house,  when  under  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  FHA  today  is  writing 
mortgages  on  existing  houses  covering 
40  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  vield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  the  case  of  an 
existing  house,  the  one  who  is  purchas- 
ing :t  has  an  equity  in  it.  and  the  house 
is  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
mortgace  is  issued. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  length  of  the  mortgaee. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  his  control.  I  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  I 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CAPFHART  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  "H"  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  naj's  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anlerson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sei\ator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez]  is  ab.sen-,  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
aljsent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  I  is  paired  witli  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
BridgksI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson]  would  vote    "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  thai;  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BridgesI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
Chavez].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  tj  c  Senator  from  New  M3Xico 
would  vote  "nay." 


Tlie   result  was   announced^^yeas   39, 
i^ays  57,  as  follows: 
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Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Engle 

Fong 

Fulbr.ght 

Gore 


Anderson 
Blakley 


YKAS — 39 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Goldwater 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hnif-ki4 

J.irdan 

Keating 

Laus<  he 

Lotig,  La. 

McClell&n 

Miller 

Morton 

NAYS— 57 

Gruentng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

KeXauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

NOT   VOTING- 
Brldges 


Mundt 
Prouly 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Schoei  p>el 

Scott 

Smith   M*:ne 

atennig 

Th...rmDnd 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  NX)ak. 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Miiskle 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

S  Tiathers 

Smith   -Ma-ss. 

Spiirkrr.an 

Syminpion 

Talniadge 

Williams,  N.J. 

Varborough 

Young  Ohio 


Chavez 


So  the  Capehart  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move   to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  it  is  his  intention  to  complete" 
action  on  the  housing  bill  toda.v,  and 
also  what  is  likely  to  come  up  the  fore 
part  of  next  week,  if  he  can  now  advi.'^ 
the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre'^ident  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  it  is  our 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  conclude  our 
deliberations  on  the  housine  bill  by  this 
evening.  If  we  do.  then  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  ask  to  go  over 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday  we  expect  to  coiisider  ilie 
Consent  Calendar 

On  Tuesday  it  is  anticipated  tenta- 
tively that  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  Swidlcr  and  Mr. 
Morgan. 

It  is  anticipated  the  highway  tax  bill 
may  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  and 
may  be  before  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. 

I  wisli  to  say  further  that  so  far  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
proposc'd  lepisiation  is  coiiccrned,  if  and 
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when  it  is  ready  it  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  again  decline  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  President  [  Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
two  reorganization  plans  will  have  to  be 
acted  on  on  or  before  the  26th  day  of 
June,  at  least  there  should  be  time  on 
one  day  for  a  full  dress  discussion  of 
those  matters.  It  is  likely  that  a  dis- 
avowal resolution  will  be  submitted  by 
that  time.  I  have  made  the  suggestion 
that  perhaps  on  Wednesday  next.  Sena- 
tors having  particular  interest  in  these 
plans,  coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  can  prepare 
themselves  for  an  afternoon  of  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  that 
is  a  reasonable  request.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  make  it 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate,  we  are  operating  on 
eastern  daylight  saving  time  and  not  on 
central  daylight  saving  time  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


I 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1922'  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  1, 
beginning  with  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  10  on  page  13. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  in  title  I  accordingly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  regret  very  much  the  necessity  for 
offering  the  amendment,  but  I  feel  a 
conscientious  duty  to  do  so.  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision for  insurance  of  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  loans 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  middle-in- 
come group,  not  for  the  low-income 
group.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is 
not  practical  to  require  a  downpayment 
for  a  family  moving  into  a  new  home, 
with  freshly  sanded  floors  and  fre.shly 
painted  walls  Why.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  downpayment 
cm  a  second-hand  automobile,  on  a  wash- 
ing machine,  or  on  a  bicycle. 


Now  it  is  proposed  by  the  bill  to  sell 
homes  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  use  of  some  person's 
name,  and  to  allow  that  person  to  move 
m  without  a  downpayment  on  a  40-year 
loan  basis. 

I  earnestly  beheve  that  I  sincerely 
support  what  I  think  is  a  progressive 
course  of  development  for  our  economy 
and  for  our  social  system.  How  far  must 
we  go?  We  are  talking  about  teachers 
and  policemen  and  bank  clerks,  about 
people  with  regular  jobs  who  make  $500 
or  $400  a  month.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
.■salary  in  most  of  our  communities. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the 
present  provisions  of  law,  requiring  a 
downpayment  of  only  approximately 
S500  for  a  $10,000  house,  and  providing 
30  years  for  full  payment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  quite  liberal  and  quite  pro- 
gressive. Now  it  is  proposed,  not  for  a 
special  group  such  as  those  who  have 
to  move  because  of  the  location  of  a 
highway  or  because  of  an  urban  rede- 
velopment program,  but  for  everybody 
in  the  middle-income  group  of  America, 
which  is  about  70  pe-rcent  of  America 

Mr.  SPARK\LAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  states 
a  $500  downpayment  is  due  for  a 
$10,000  house  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  S300  is  required.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  $200  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  such  a  house.  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many 
times  that  it  is  technically  not  correct  to 
refer  to  this  provision  as  a  no-downpay- 
ment  provision,  becau.'^*^  one  does  have 
to  make  a  $200  downpayment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  to  speak 
technically,  the  $200  includes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  money  can  be 
used  to  cover  the  closing  costs,  but  the 
remainder  would  go  on  the  mortgage. 

Mr  GORE.  I  was  about  to  say,  to 
speak  technically,  the  $200  includes  the 
closing  costs,  which  can  be  borne  by  the 
builder.  That  is  what  is  done  in  a  good 
many  instances  now. 

If  the  committee  and  if  the  Senate 
really  wish  to  bring  about  a  vigorous 
homeownership  program  for  the  middle- 
income  group  of  our  people,  there  are 
ways  to  do  it.  We  could  strike  at  the 
mortgage  discount  racket.  There  are 
several  ways  we  could  do  it. 

I  subm.it  that  the  present  proposal 
goes  too  far.  It  is  economically  un- 
sound 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE     I  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  it  not  be 
a  far  better  way,  if  we  are  trying  to 
make  possible  ownership  of  these  homes 
by  middle-income  families,  for  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  Congress,  and  for  the 
administration,  to  try  to  bring  down 
the  interest  rate  at  the  retail  level  to 
fit  the  decline  at  the  wholesale  level 
of  interest  rates,  now  evidenced  in  the 
interest  cost  on  Government  financing? 

Should  we  not  make  a  fullfledged  at- 
tack to  reduce   the  exorbitant  Interest 


rate,  which  In  my  State  still  is  over  6 
percent  for  the  average  home  buyer, 
counting  the  discount?  Should  we  not 
use  the  power  of  Government,  ihrounh 
FNMA,  through  more  vigorous  efforts 
among  the  life  insurance  lenders  and 
the  building  and  loan  associations,  to 
bring  back  into  force  the  Democratic 
interest  rates  that  were  in  effect  some 
8  years  ago,  so  the  middle-income 
group  can  buy  a  house  and  pay  for  it 
within  30  years  without  the  large  load 
going  into  the  Interest  component,  pro- 
viding no  degree  of  benefit  for  the 
homeowner? 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  if  Congress 
really  wishes  to  spur  home  ownership 
by  the  middle-income  group,  it  must 
take  action  to  malu?  loans  available  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  and  absolutely 
prohibit  the  under-the-table  discount 
racket.  However,  that  question  is  not 
now  at  issue  We  have  before  us  a 
simple  question  The  bill  provides  for 
100-percent  mortgage  insurance  I  a.sk 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr  ROBEH^TSON  That  is  correct. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  wishes 
to  point  out  that  in  years  past,  when 
he  was  fighting  against  the  expansion  of 
public  housing  for  low  income  groups, 
he  predicted  that  we  would  be  called 
upon  to  expand  the  program  to  other 
groups  beyond  the  low-income  group. 
We  would  expand  it  under  this  bill 

We  have  expended  $896  million  in  an- 
nual contributions  toward  public  hous- 
ing for  the  low-income  group  We  will 
eventually  pay  under  outstanding  con- 
tracts, and  cannot  get  out  no  matter  how 
toub'h  the  financial  going  might  be,  an 
additional  $8  billion.  We  would  provide 
in  the  bill  a  maximum  of  $3  1  billion 
more  toward  public  housing  for  the  low- 
income  group  Then  we  would  .say  to  the 
middle-income  group,  "We  will  let  you 
start  with  100-percent  loans  backed  with 
$750  miUion  for  FNMA   ' 

If  by  such  procedure  we  are  not  go- 
ing down  the  road  to  statism,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  call  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  a  citi- 
zen who  earns  $400  or  $500  a  month  buys 
a  5-year-old  automobile,  he  probably  has 
to  pay  $500  down.  We  propose  to  give  a 
guarantee  on  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
brandnew  home,  with  new  floors,  new 
fixtures,  and  new  paint.  Tliink  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  first  years  of  oc- 
cupancy by  a  family.  Such  a  suggestion 
is  impractical.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
order  to  be  a  progressive  or  a  liberal, 
one  must  leap  overboard  The  law  con- 
tains a  sound  provision  for  a  30-year 
amortization  term  with  the  most  liberal 
provisions  for  downpayment  The  issue 
is  ver>'  simple. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  point  that  concerns  me  about 
this  question  is  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed purchases  will  not  be  good  pur- 
chases. If  we  should  undertake  to  make 
a  no-downpayment  arrangement,  by 
which  a  person  could  sign  his  name  to  a 
5 '/2-percent  mortgage  note  fur  a  term 
of  40  years,  if  he  wished  to  throw  the 
mortgage  back  on  the  market,  in  most 
cases  the  Government  would  be  stuck 
with  it.  To  say  "no  downpayment"  is 
to  divorce  ourselves  completely  from  the 
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prudence  of  individual  purcha.sers  and 
from  the  care  that  is  required  of  a  home 
owner  to  decide  whether  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  sign  a  5'2-P€Tcent  mortgage  for 
$15,000  At  least,  to  require  a  down- 
payment  helps  to  emphasize  some  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 
But  to  provide  no  downpayment  would 
put  the  Government  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  its  own  investigators  to  require 
that  in  all  events  the  housing  be  worth 
$15,000  and  then  to  endorse  a  5 '2 -per- 
cent interest  rate,  which  I  am  not  too 
sure  we  can  rightfully  endorse.  The 
Government  can  obtain  money  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  5 '^2  percent. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  ask  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  such  a  pro- 
vision as  is  propKJsed  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  impair  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  even  in  the  good  and  sound  por- 
tions of  the  housing  program? 

Mr.  GORE  If  the  provision  should 
become  a  subject  of  widespread  abuse. 
the  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative 
I  fear  that  it  would  be  abused. 

Let  U-.  consider  the  example  of  a  fam- 
ily which  moves  into  a  house  and  re- 
mains a  year  and  a  half,  when  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  water  heater 
There  is  a  leak  in  the  house.  The  home- 
owner finds  something  wrong  with  his 
lawn.  He  does  not  like  his  location. 
What  do  Senators  think  the  value  of  the 
house  would  be  after  18  months?  The 
Government  would  be  guaranteeing  a 
100  percent  loan  on  It.  The  occupant 
might  have  made  no  downpayment 
whatsoever  except  some  part,  if  any.  of 
the  closing  costs.  I  believe  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  very  liberal,  progressive 
program  with  the  30-year  pi-ogram.  and 
every  person  who  could  qualify  by  mak- 
ing a  small  downpayment  could  qualify 
under  the  30-ycar  program. 

Mr.  RCBRRTSON  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
mentioned  the  value  of  the  house  after 
18  months.  It  would  be  more  than  10 
years  before  the  purcha.«;er  of  one  of 
the  proposed  homes  would  have  an 
equity  in  it  that  would  make  him  want 
to  remain  anc'  pay  out  Up  to  that  time 
he  could  leave  and  would  have  enjoyed 
cheap  rent  for  the  period  of  his  occu- 
pancy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  again  I  say 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  did  not  want  to  see  this  kind 
of  provision  pass  without  raising  my 
voice  against  it.  I  submit  the  issue  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH  I  ."support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessoe  I 
think  It  is  sound,  and  I  applaud  him 
for  his  careful  artrument  and  rea-soning 
in  connection  with  the  proposal  I  be- 
lieve, as  he  does,  that  with  the  heavily 


."subsidized  FH.A  ;:oeram  we  now  have. 
with  ver>'  small  down  payment,s.  we  have 
an  adequate  program.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  would  simply  strike  out 
title  I  of  the  bill  and  leave  the  situation 
as  it  is  today  with  re.spect  to  FHA  in- 
surance programs.  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  tune  re- 
mains? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Thirty  minutes  re- 
main. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  would  like  5  minutes 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  always  with  deep 
regret  that  a  Member  in  the  back  row 
of  this  Chamber  rises  to  oppo.'^e  an 
amendment  proposed  by  another  Mem- 
l)er  in  the  back  row — particularly  so  able 
a  Member  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes!5ee.  and  particularly  when  he  is  sup- 
ported by  so  able  a  liberal  Senator  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  But  as  a 
member  of  the  Committer  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  has  wrestled  with 
this  problem  for  the  4' 2  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  am  compelled 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment,  which 
already  has  been  twice  defeated  in  sub- 
stance on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
offered  by  a  Republican,  will  now.  if  ac- 
cepted when  offered  by  a  Democrat,  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  of  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  entire 
housing  bill.  The  problem  of  how  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  needs  for  decent. 
safe,  and  sanitary  homes  for  American 
families,  whose  incomes  rancze  from 
S4  000  to  $7,500  a  year  has  plagued  the 
Commit te^e  on  Bank.m.g  and  Currency  for 
many  years  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
and  it  is  still  plaeuinp  us  today. 

Many  suegestions  havr  bee::  made,  in- 
cluding a  very  valuable  one  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  J^vITsl.  which 
I  co.spon.sored  last  year.  The  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  having 
studied  the  matter  for  years,  came  up 
with  the  proposal  contained  in  title  I 
of  the  bill,  which  is  now  opposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  It  is  a  propos- 
al on  which  much  testimony  was  taken 
and  which  was  carefully  considered  It 
is  the  proci  am  of  the  Pre-ident  of  the 
United  States.  I  read  from  the  me.ssage 
of  the  President  as  it  api'cars  at  page  9 
of  the  hearings: 

I  am,  accordingly,  recommending  that  the 
present  limited  FHA  insurance  of  no-down- 
payment,  40-year  mortgages — now  a\  ailable 
only  to  lamilies  displaced  by  goverumental 
action — be  broadened  on  a  temporary  and 
experimental  basis  to  Include  any  family  and 
be  otherwise  amended  to  make  these  mort- 
gages more  attractive  to  private  Investor* 
This  broader  program  will  offer  an  rppor- 
tunlty  and  a  challenge  to  both  bulldf-rs  a:.'' 
lenders  to  meet  the  needs  0/  middle  income 
fazniUes  through  private  euierprise  witbout 
Government  subsiidy. 

TTiat  US  what  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy told  Congress. 


It  has  been  said  that  Uie  pri^pram  re- 
sults m  no  equity  for  the  home  owner 
and  that  it  is  a  giveaway.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  table  which  ajjpears  at  page 
;'27  of  the  heariru:?.  which  fhows  the 
equity  built  up  year  by  year  by  a  bor- 
rower under  the  proposed  program.  I 
am  sure  that  the  accuracy  of  tlie  table 
cannot  be  contested.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  downpayment  pro- 
vided— and  I  am  not — the  way  to  remedy 
that  situation  is  to  amend  title  I  by 
calling  for  a  small-  downpayment,  not 
by  eliminating  the  entire  program  and 
thus  throwing  by  the  buby  out  with  the 
bath. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  program  is 
unprecedented.  It  is  not.  There  are 
already  programs  in  effect  with  a  40- 
year.  no-downpa>Tnent  provision  under 
section  221. 

This  is  not  a  new,  untried  program. 
It  is  a  program  reccmimended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  A  ency  and 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  hope  that  at 
this  late  date,  having  refused  twice  on 
the  motion  of  a  Republican  Senator  to 
strike  the  substance  of  this  section  out 
of  the  bill,  or  sub.'^tantially  weaken  it. 
the  Senate  will  not  strike  it  out  on  the 
motion  of  a  Democratic  Senator. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK     I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Sen.'^tor  has 
referred  to  th?  messa.ee  of  the  President. 
which  included,  as  I  heard  it.  a  state- 
ment that  this  was  going  to  be  a  pro- 
gram of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  CI>ARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Did  the  FHA  wit- 
nesses testify  before  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee that  on  the  40 -year  no-down- 
payment  program,  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  depreciation  of  the 
property,  after  22  years  the  homeowner 
would  not  even  have  enough  of  an  equity 
to  pay  a  5-percent  commission  on  the 
resale  of  the  house? 

Mr.  CLARX.  I  call  attention  to  the 
table  at  page  927,  which  shows  that  the 
homeowner  at  the  end  of  22  years,  hav- 
ing a  house  vhich  started  at  a  value  of 
SIO  000.  would  have  a  depreciated  value 
on  ills  property  of  $7,400.  He  would  have 
and  equity  of  S349 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Which  is  less 
than  5  percent.  That  is  what  I  said.  It 
takes  5  percent  to  get  a  real  estate  man 
to  sell  the  house  for  a  person.  He  would 
have  no  real  equity  even  after  22  years 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  I  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  brief  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  can  only  say 
that  he  has  been  completely  consistent 
in  all  the  years  that  I  have  served  under 
his  genial  chairmanship.  He  is  as  fine 
a  chairman  as  any  I  have  ever  served 
under.  The  .Senattir  from  Virginia  and 
I  1  a  rely  agree  on  these  matters.  He  not 
only  disagrees  with  me  but  with  the 
P*resident  of  tlie  L'nited  States,  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
with  practically  every  expert  who  lias 
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been  trying  to  do  something  for  middle 
Income  people. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  consistent  in 
what  he  has  been  tr^'ing  to  do. 

Mr  CLARK.  He  has  been  completely 
consistent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  chart  at  pase  927  of  the 
hearings,  which  has  been  referred  to. 
The  chart  shows  that  after  the  first  year 
the  person  who  boutiht  a  $10  000  house 
had  no  equity  whatever  He  has  not 
even  paid  the  cost  of  what  it  takes  to 
get  his  name  on  the  morteatio.  He  has 
not  even  paid  the  closing  costs  At  the 
end  of  20  years,  after  he  has  been  paying 
for  20  years  under  the  proposed  program, 
with  no  downpayment  ha^•lng  been  paid. 
ht  has  an  equity-  of  $312.  That  amounts 
to  a  4-percent  equity,  which  is  1  per- 
cent less  than  it  would  take  him  to 
hire  a  real  estate  agf^nt  to  a;et  rid  of  the 
house  for  him  That  is  the  equity  the 
person  has  after  20  years  of  payments 
on  the  house 

I  support  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  his  amendment.  I  am  in  favor  of  low- 
payments.  I  am  in  favor  of  low  down- 
payments,  too  I  am  in  favor  of  reduced 
interest  cost.  However.  Mr  President, 
this  proposed  program  is  nothing  more 
than  an  encouragement  to  a  person  to 
sign  a  mortgage  which  after  20  years  of 
payments  does  not  even  give  him  enough 
equity  to  pay  someone  to  get  the  house 
off  his  hands.  It  is  nothing  but  an  en- 
couragement to  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  buys  the  house. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  person  taking  some 
responsibility,  other  than  his  mere  sign- 
ing of  the  Government's  name  on  the 
contract,  which  is  what  it  amounts  to 
All  he  has  at  the  end  of  that  period  is  a 
4-percent  equity.  That  is  assuming  that 
he  bought  a  good  house  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  Assuming  also  that  he  is 
still  living  in  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  far  would  the 
guarantee  of  the  Government  extend? 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  the  table.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
table.  However,  taking  the  table  as  it  is. 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's guarantee  after  a  family  had 
lived  in  a  new  house  for  a  year'^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  a  year  the 
guarantee  would  be  100  percent  on  the 
depreciated  value. 

Mr.  GORE.  'What  is  the  depreciated 
value  on  a  $10,000  hou.se'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $9,950.  after 
1  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  some 
responsibility  being  placed  on  the  person 
who  signs  his  name  on  a  contract,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Government  is  to  re- 
sell the  house.  'Where  is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  get  an  agent  to  repossess 
the  house  and  sell  it  to  someone  else, 
aside  from  taking  the  entire  loss? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 


Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
making  the  point  that  private  industry 
IS  not  going  to  buy  these  bonds.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  wanted  to  extend  the 
section  to  moderate  incomes,  and  evi- 
dently felt  the  same  way  about  it,  be- 
cause It  put  in  $750  million  for  FNMA 
to  buy  them,  plus  $750  million  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  The 
President  sent  word,  "Eto  not  give  me  this 
$750  million;  $750  million  is  enough.  I 
do  not  want  the  additional  $750  mil- 
lion." Therefore  $750  million  was  put  in 
here  to  finance  the  program  with  100 
percent  Government  money.  That  shows 
how  much  they  think  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  will  take  these  mortgages. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  now- 
trying  to  get  some  people  out  of  housing 
difficulties  they  incurred  by  putting  up 
downpayments  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  CL\RK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  For  the 
Government  to  assume  100  percent  of 
the  cost  is  to  encourage  some  person 
toward  irresponsibility  and  dishonesty, 
to  build  a  house  and  to  pay  someone  to 
buy  it,  hoping  that  the  Government  will 
never  find  out  about  it.  After  all,  he 
would  have  some  profit  in  it,  I  assume. 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  any  liberal 
or  reasonable  low-cost  housing  proposal ; 
but  the  complete  irresponsibility  of  a 
mere  4 -percent  equity — assuming  it  was 
a  good  house  to  begin  with,  at  the  end 
of  20  years — is  something  I  cannot  go 
along  with 

Mr.  CIJ^RK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLA.RK  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  he  wanted 
the  purchaser  of  a  house  to  have  some 
responsibility  "^ 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  when  the  purchaser  signs 
the  mortgage,  he  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  mortgage,  whether  the 
house  is  e:ood  or  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  once  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  committee  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
now  serves.  The  testimony  of  the  then 
FHA  director  concerning  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  person  who  signed  the  mort- 
gage was  that  so  far  as  the  middle- 
income  person  was  concerned,  the  FHA 
did  not  look  to  him  for  one  moment  to 
redeem  the  mortgage,  but  went  to  the 
value  of  the  property  itself,  if  that  per- 
son turned  it  back  the  next  day 

Mr  CLARK.  But  the  purchaser  is 
legally  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Legally;  yet 
the  testimony  of  Government  witnesses 
•A- as  they  did  not  consider  that  the  de- 
ficiency liability  of  the  mortgagee  was 
worth  the  paper  on  which  the  signature 
was  written. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  was  no  such 
testimony  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Not  before 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania:  but  I 
sat  and  heard  that  testimony  before  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  became  a 
member  of  the  coinnuttee,  and  that  is 
the  way  I  beUeve  the  FHA  still  feels 
about  It  with  respect  to  middle-income 
people  They  are  not  going  lo  recover 
against  them;  they  are  going  to  take  a 
loss  against  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  Florida,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  States,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  deficiency  judgment  on 
a  foreclosed  mortgage.  One  takes  the 
security,  and  that  is  all  he  gets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  will  be 
found  to  be  true  in  many  places,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  risk  connected  with  the 
40-year  mortgage  w.th  no  downpayment. 
Some  mortgages  will  be  defaulted  but 
I  have  faith  that  their  number  will  be 
far  less  than  the  opponents  fear.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  recognize  that  the 
insurance  reserve  will  be  one -half  of  1 
percent  per  year.  In  40  years  this  will 
build  up  to  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
house.  It  would  take  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  complete  loss  to  cause  a  net 
loss  to  FNMA.  But  the  ratio  of  com- 
plete loss  would  be  small. 

Up  until  this  time,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
pro\1ding  decent  housing  for  people 
having  lower  middle-class  incomes  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  Their  incomes 
are  too  high  for  public  housing,  and  too 
low  for  them  to  get  decent  housing  un- 
der existing  systems  of  financing. 

This  proposal  is  an  experiment  to  see 
if  it  is  possible,  with  long  periods  of 
amortization,  that  these  groups,  with 
monthly  payments  of  from  $60  to  $100, 
may  be  able  to  get  decent  housing  under 
private  ownership,  under  the  private 
real  estate  system,  and  under  private  fi- 
nancing, with  merely  an  ultimate  Oov- 
ernment  guarantee,  standing  as  a  third- 
line  reserve  behind  the  individual  loan. 

Housing  can  certainly  last  for  40 
years.  There  are  houses  in  New  Eng- 
land— wooden  houses — which  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  200  years,  and 
which  are  still  hale  and  sound  There 
is  no  necessary  reason  why  physical  de- 
preciation should  wipe  houses  off  the 
board  at  the  end  of  40  years. 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  willing,  at  least, 
to  experiment  m  deahng  with  this  group 
of  people.  If  we  defeat  this  proposal 
embodied  In  title  I.  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  write  off  all  efforts  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  under  private  ownership 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
r>ort  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Something  was  said  about 
the  bill  having  been  sent  to  Conkjress 
with  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  quoted.     However.  I 


call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident said  tho.se  words  on  March  9.  1961 
Much  has  taken  place  since  that  time 
The  international  situation  has  become 
more  acute  The  President  has  been 
asked  to  spell  out  what  he  means  by 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
Communist  challenge.  In  fact,  as  re- 
cently as  May  25,  the  President  said  to 
Congress: 

Moreover,  If  the  budget  deficit  now  In- 
creased by  tiie  needs  of  our  security  Is  to 
be  held  within  manageable  proportions.  If 
we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrity  and 
world  confidence  In  the  dollar.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards;  and  I  must  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  this  regard — to  re- 
frain from  adding  funds  or  progrsiins, 
desirable  as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget. 

I  detect  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  already 
pointed  out.  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  that  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands  is  not  up  to  prudent  fis- 
cal standards.  If  we  are  to  legislate  in 
a  way  that  will  encourage  the  people  not 
to  abide  by  prudent  fiscal  standards, 
then  how  can  we  expect  to  support  pru- 
dent fiscal  standards  on  the  part  of 
Congress? 

Speaking  of  sacrifices,  it  is  little  enough 
to  ask  that  the  people  who  will  be  the 
recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  be 
willing  to  make  enoueh  sacrifices  to  make 
at  least  a  reasonable  downpayment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  be  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  Is  a  step  in  line  with  the  policy  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
already  recommended  more  recei»tly 
than  when  he  called  for  action  on  this 
proposed  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  much  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  the  bill  ties  in  with  the  policy 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  said  a  few  days  ago  that  Congress 
should  refrain  from  adding  funds  or  pro- 
grams to  the  budget  in  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  deficit.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  FHA  until 
the  time,  regrettably.  I  left  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  dealt  with  the  FHA 
through  the  years  from  the  time  we 
brought  the  Interest  rate  down  to  4  per- 
cent and  extended  the  time  of  mort- 
gages from  20  to  30  years. 

'We  are  working  on  the  wrong  end  of 
the  spectrum,  if  we  really  want  hous- 
ing. The  fundamental  test  of  whether 
we  will  get  housing  is  In  the  Interest 
rate  which  the  borrower  is  committed 
to  pay  for  a  long  period  of  time.  'We 
Democrats,  who  have  felt  the  pressure 
upward  on  housing  interest  rates,  .saw- 
the  strangulation  of  adequate  low- 
income  housing,  and  many  of  us,  both 
those  who  are  for  and  those  who  are 
against  the  amendment,  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly throughout  several  years.    Now 


we     divide    on    the    way    to    stimulate 
housing. 

I  believe  the  way  to  supply  middle- 
income  housing  is  by  making  every  hu- 
man effort  possible  to  bring  the  interest 
rate  on  the  class  of  homes  concerned 
down  to  4'2  percent.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly the  figures  we  cited,  the  additional 
cost  of  1  percent  In  the  interest  rate  on 
a  30-year  loan,  with  the  rise  of  that  1 
percent,  there  is  a  sacrificing  of  one  room 
of  a  house,  or  compelling  the  buyer  to 
pay  10  years  longer  before  he  owns  the 
house. 

Now  w-e  find  ourselves  in  the  commit- 
tee going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  the  normal  housing 
program  has  been  brought  down  from 
5^k  percent  to  5 '2  percent,  and  now  to 
5*4  percent.  But  now  we  find  the  com- 
mittee raising  it  again  to  5>2  percent.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  rate  reduced,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  if  a  level  of 
4»2  percent  can  be  reached,  the  middle- 
Income  i>eople  can  buy  houses.  They  can 
have  a  decent  equity  and  can  own  the 
houses  clear  of  debt  within  30  years. 
They  will  be  far  better  ofif  than  if  we 
saddled  them  or  their  children  or  their 
grandchildren  with  a  40 -year  mortgage 
loan,  but  a  less  desirable  house. 

If  we  observe  the  table  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania called  attention,  we  wull  find  that 
at  the  end  of  20  years  the  home  bor- 
rower has  only  S3 12  equity.  'What  kind 
of  investment  or  savings  program  is  that 
as  an  incentive  for  home  ownership? 
Certainly  the  Government  Is  the  en- 
dorser of  the  mortgage,  and  the  mort- 
gage company  has  the  home  ownership. 
All  that  the  man  has  is  a  sort  of  long- 
term  lease,  without  the  acquisition  of 
any  equity,  after  he  has  been  paying  on 
the  house  for  20  years.  That  goes 
against  the  system  of  encouraging  home 
ownership.  I  feel  that  we  could  do  far 
better  by  taking  the  $750  million  offered 
to  support  this  unsound,  uneconomic, 
undesirable  loan  program  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  to  the  40-year  home 
buyers,  and  aggressively  seek  to  drive 
down  the  mortgage  interest  rate.  The 
$750  million  would  help  much.  The  ad- 
ditional $750  million  which  the  commit- 
tee asked  the  President  to  include  will  be 
added  to  $1,500  million  to  bring  the  in- 
terest rate  down.  Then  there  will  be  an 
investment  In  the  same  type  of  security 
that  rests  behind  the  insurance  poUcies 
of  New  York  Life.  Massachusetts  Mutual. 
and  all  the  other  great  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  world. 

I  will  ask  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  state  what  the  testimony  was 
as  to  the  Increase  in  the  amount  of  dis- 
count which  would  be  demanded  on  a 
40-year,  no-discount  loan.  I  am  afraid 
it  would  again  give  a  resurgence  to  the 
rediscount  rates  demanded  under  the 
normal  and  regular  FHA  program  which 
has  proven  to  be  so  successful. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
tell  us  about  thaf 

Mr  ROBERTSON  There  wa^  testi- 
mony, in  behalf  of  the  insured  savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations,  that  they  would 
not  be  interested  in  a  40-year,  no-down- 
pa>Tnent  plan.     They   said   that   if   we 


were  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  we  might  just 
as  well  provide  for  a  direct  Government 
loan;  and  that  also  goes  to  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  selling  the  bonds 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  w-Ul  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY.      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
liom  Oklahoma  said  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  interest  rates.  Let  me  ask  the 
basis  for  that  statement.  If  that  Is  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Interest  rates 
under  the  FHA  have  now.  during  this 
administration,  and  wisely  so,  I  be- 
lieve, been  reduced  from  5^4  percent  to 
5 '2  percent,  and  now  down  to  SU  per- 
cent. That  is  good.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  is  the  ultimate  rate  the  pur- 
chaser pays.  It  is  not  because  of  the 
discount. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  that  under  the  committee's  proposal, 
the  rate  would  rise  again  to  5*2  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand  that 
is  the  amount^ — 5 '2  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me?  The  table  shows  they  quoted 
a  5'2-percer.t  interest  rate 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  aiisw-er,  let  me 
say  It  is  a  hypothetical  table,  based  on 
a  5 '2-percent  rate.  It  is  not  thought 
that  the  rate  w-ould  be  any  more  or  any 
less  than  the  going  rate. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, let  me  say  it  is  contemplated  that 
this  is  to  be  a  purely  experimental  pro- 
gram, and  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
FNMA  will  pick  up  the  mortgages,  so  no 
rediscount  questions  will  arise. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  could  it  be 
experimental  if  all  the  money  will  be 
Uncle  Sam's  money''  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  retail  money  rate  be 
brought  down;  and  that  can  be  done 
only  by  affirmative  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, following  the  action  of  our 
great  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
In  order  to  revitalize  this  segment  of 
activity  in  our  coimtry  by  providing  It 
with  the  tools  which  have  been  used  so 
successfully  through  the  years,  on  be- 
half of  the  home  purchasers,  instead  of 
the  investors;  and  this  procedure  has 
been  a  stabilizer  at  par  of  Government- 
insured  mortgages.  Instead  of  having 
a  rediscount  house  tell  the  purchaser 
how-  much  it  would  mark  down  his 
mortgage.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
improve  conditioiis  by  providing  for 
such  new  mortgages,  for  the  Senator 
says  the  Government  would  have  to  back 
up  this  arrangement. 

Dunne  my  service  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees — and  I  served  for 
approximately  12  years  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  5  or  6  years 
on  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — I  observed  that  once  action 
was  taken  to  extend  the  terms  under 
FHA.  it  never  was  possible  thereafter  to 
roll  them  back — for  instance,  to  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 
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This  plan  may  be  experimental;  but  if 
we  take  this  step,  later  we  shall  be  toid 
that  to  reduce  it  would  result  in  a  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  market  and  would 
result  in  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  step  now 
proposed  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  we 
should  not  take  it. 

Let  us  eet  the  interest  rate  down,  of 
course.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, we  can  bring  the  rate  down  to  4^2 
percent  or  5  percent,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  need  to  finance  their  pur- 
chases of  homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  minute 
to  me"^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  for 
many  years  we  have  had  a  special-assist- 
ance category  under  which  FTJMA  has 
been  authorized  to  pick  up  the  mort- 
gages at  par.  and  not  force  them  to  be 
thrown  on  the  open  market. 

So  this  proposal  is  simply  for  another 
special-a.ssi.'-tance  program,  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
HHFA  ofQcials  think  will  be  the  best 
way  to  break  the  bottleneck  in  regard  to 
moderate-income  housmg,  which  is  the 
one  great  failure  of  the  present  program 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  I  sup- 
ported the  special  arrangements  for  par- 
ticular groups  which  had  been  made  in 
the  past — for  instance,  the  special  ar- 
rangement for  those  who  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Government  action.  But  once 
we  take  the  step  now  proposed.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  most  uneconomic,  and  will  rise 
to  haunt  both  us  and  the  housing  indus- 
try in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  2  minutes 
to  me^ 

Mr  GORE  First.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  much  time  remains  under 
my  control 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
page  20  of  the  appendix  of  the  hearings, 
which  shows  what  the  downpayments 
are  now  for  owner-occupant^s.  The 
maxim^jm  mortgage  amounts,  under  the 
present  legislation,  are  $22,500  for  one- 
family  houses,  525,000  for  two-family 
houses,  $27,500  for  three-family  houses, 
and  $35,000  for  four-family  houses.  The 
minimum  downpayments  are  3  percent 
of  the  first  $13,500  of  value,  plus  10  per- 
cent of  the  next  $4,500  of  value,  plus  30 
percent  of  value  above  $18,000. 

Those  amo^onts  were  established  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  and  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
felt — and  I  still  feel  so,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  an 
excellent  case  for  it — that  if  a  person 
wishes  to  buy  a  home,  he  should  first  ac- 
cumulate some  savings.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing him  to  make  a  large  downpayment 
on  a  $13,500  home,  when  we  ask  for  only 
a  3 -percent  downpayment. 


I  think  one  of  tlie  troubles  today  in 
our  country  is  that  we  encourage  the 
borrowers  more  than  we  do  the  savers. 
And  I  think  this  new  proposal  is  a  move 
in  that  direction.  I  believe  we  should 
encourai;e  people  to  save  enough  money 
to  be  able  to  make  a  small  downpayment 
on  a  home. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  an  excellent  one:  and  I  believe  it 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  much  time  remains  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  this  time,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
3  minutfs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  wish  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  heart  will  be  taken  out  of 
this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  referred 
to  the  necessity  to  make  sacrifices.  The 
trouble  with  this  amendment  is  that  the 
only  sacrifice  it  would  call  for  would  be 
a  sacrifce  by  poor  people.  People  of 
means  are  amply  protected  under  this 
measure  and  under  existing  legislation, 
and  there  is  now  no  opportunity  to  strike 
at  them  at  all. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  strike  out  two  parts  of 
the  pending  bill.  The  first  is  the  one 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  families  which 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  home,  and 
cannot  even  afford  to  pay  a  decent 
rental,  but  would  enjoy  a  slightly  sub- 
sidized program,  to  the  extent  of  S's 
percent,  rather  than  the  standard  rate  of 
interest.  To  that  extent,  it  will  be  a 
subsidy :  but  I  submit  it  is  a  much 
lower  subsidy  than  that  paid  on  public 
housing. 

The  purpose — as  has  been  stated  here- 
tofore— is  to  do  what  we  have  sought  for 
many  years  to  do — namely,  find  some 
substitute  for  public  housing.  The  rent- 
al part  of  this  program  seeks  to  do  just 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  really 
low  income  group  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  strike  out  deals  with  sales 
housing  for  the  lower-income  and  mid- 
dle-income persons. 

We  have  provided  for  3  percent  down- 
payments  on  loans  up  to  $13,500.  The 
Senator  has  said  a  person  ought  to  save 
money  in  order  to  make  a  downpayment. 
Three  percent  on  $13,500  amounts  to 
$405.  In  addition,  there  are  closing 
costs  of  $200.  That  means  a  person  has 
to  save  $605;  and  a  man  earning  $4,000 
a  year,  who  has  several  children,  has 
a  hard  time  saving  $605. 

One  has  to  save  up  to  $200,  under  the 
bill.  While  it  has  been  referred  to  time 
and  time  again  as  a  no-downpayment 
bill,  a  person  has  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment of  S200.  The  loan  is  100  percent 
insured,  but  this  is  not  the  only  pro- 
gram providing  for  100  percent  insur- 
ance. Wo  have  other  programs  with  100 
percent  insured  loans. 


Senators  talk  about  the  Government 
losing  money.  It  is  disappointing  to  me 
that  so  much  of  the  discussion  has  been 
from  a  pessmiistic  viewp>oint.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  ptist  so  far  does  not  bear  out 
that  viewpoint.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  dark  days  of  tlie  de- 
pression the  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor- 
poration was  organized.  There  was  a 
mortgage  on  practically  every  home  in 
America.  The  people  in  those  homes 
did  not  move  out  and  leave  them.  They 
did  their  best  to  meet  the  payments. 
The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
was  established  to  provide  relief,  not  to 
the  homeowners,  but  to  the  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions.  The  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  took  over 
those  mortgages. 

Yet,  after  the  time  of  liquidation,  there 
remained  a  profit  of  $130  million,  or 
something  in  that  neighborhood,  which 
was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  kind  of  record  we 
had  in  the  very  depths  of  the  depression. 
People  do  not  move  away  from  their 
homes  in  America.  The  best  security 
that  exists  today  is  a  mortgage  on  a 
home  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  family 
that  they  can  call  their  own.  That  is 
what  the  record  in  this  country  has  been. 

Many  Senators  now  present  have  voted 
time  after  time  for  a  provision — and 
there  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  I  want  to  see  how  Senators 
vote  on  it — to  permit  veterans  to  get 
100  percent  guaranteed  loans  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  to  participate  in  a 
guarantee  program  of  100  percent,  with 
no  downpayment.  Senators  have  voted 
for  such  a  program  time  after  time. 
There  have  been  5.016.149  primary  home 
loans  closed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, of  which  71.7  percent  were  100 
percent  guaranteed  loans  with  no  down- 
payments. 

Do  Senators  know  what  the  default 
record  has  been?  This  is  a  program 
which  has  been  running  since  1944.  On 
the  whole  program,  including  downpay- 
ment loans  and  no-downpayment  loans, 
the  percentage  of  claims  paid  by  the 
Government  was  0.61.  I  submit  that  Is 
a  good  record.  On  the  no-downpay- 
ment loans,  the  percent  was  1.06 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  record  as 
to  what  American  homeowners  do  with 
home  loans  that  are  100  percent  no  down- 
payment  loans.  That  is  the  record.  Why 
should  we  be  casting  all  of  this  gloom 
about  what  the  borrowers  are  going  to 
do?  They  are  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing;  they  are  going  to  continue  the 
record  they  have  made. 

Senators  talk  about  the  Government 
being  stuck  with  this  arrangement  as  If 
it  were  a  dead  loss  to  the  Government. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  person 
who  buys  a  home  pays  an  insurance  rate 
for  Insurance  protection.  Over  the 
years  there  has  been  built  up  a  reserve 
of  $800  million.  Added  to  other  profits, 
there  has  been  a  profit  of  over  $1  billion 
In  housing  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  all  the  VA  guaranteed  loans  with  no 
downpayment,  the  foreclosure  rate  has 
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been  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  gen- 
eral FHA  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  do  not  have  that 
comparison  before  me.  I  gave  the  figures 
as  they  applied  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  But  did  not  the 
figures  cited  by  the  Senator  show  that 
there  wa.-^  an  increase  of  50  percent 

Mr.  SPARKMA!>I  I  showed  what  the 
rate  has  been 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  rate  of  claims 
paid  under  the  VA  program  was  less  than 
1  percent  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
went  up  to  1  28  percent  last  year.  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  One  and  six  one- 
hundredths  percent  has  been  the  per- 
centage of  defaults,  or  the  claims  paid  on 
no-downpayment  loans. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  According  to 
Housing  Statistics  for  March  1961.  the 
defaults  were  at  the  average  rate  of  1  28 
percent  last  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  looking  at  the 
figures  that  have  been  supplied  to  me 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Anyhow,  the  record  shows  that  the  de- 
faults have  been  very  low  in  number.  I 
think  It  is  an  extremely  good  record. 

In  addition,  let  me  u.se  the  veterans' 
guarantee  loan  program  as  a  guideline. 
Remember  that  we  would  have  expected 
that  returning  veterans  would  probably 
be  the  most  restless  persons  of  all,  and 
would  \:>e  more  likely  than  anybody  else 
to  pick  up  and  move  and  not  pay  off  their 
mortgages.  What  has  been  the  recOrd 
as  to  the  payoff  time  of  tho.'ie  mortgages? 
Eleven  and  six-tenths  years.  That  is  the 
actual  record. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that,  if  we  could  bring  the  interest 
rates  down,  we  could  help  people  buy 
homes.  But  we  may  as  well  be  prac- 
tical. We  know  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  interest  rates  down  to  4  and  4'2 
percent. 

The  question  is  just  as  simple  as  this: 
We  have  an  FHA  program  under  which 
persons  having  incomes  of  $7,000.  $8,000. 
310,000.  and  $15,000  can  get  help  from 
the  Federal  Govcinment  We  do  not 
have  one  under  which  persons  having 
incomes  from  $4,000  to  S6.000  can  afford 
to  have  safe,  decent,  sanitary  homes,  the 
kind  Congress  said  every  family  was  en- 
titled to.  The  housing  policy  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1949  was  that  every  Amer- 
ican family  was  entitled  to  a  safe,  de- 
cent, sanitary  home,  amidst  decent  sur- 
roundings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  found  the 
figures  the  Senator  from  Alabama  used. 
They  appear  on  page  590  of  the  hearings. 
The  percentage  of  claims  paid  on  no- 
downpayment  loans  was  1.06.  but  for 
the  downpayment  loans  it  was  only 
0  43— less  than  a  half. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Yes.  I  referred  to 
the  differential.  But  it  is  a  very  low 
figure. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  we  have 
other  40-year  programs.  I  do  not  think 
a   single   Senator   present  on   the   floor 


rai.sed  his  voice  ak:ainst  it  when  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  pre.'ienLed  an 
amendment,  some  2  years  ago.  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  FHA  to 
insure  loans  of  30  years  on  existing 
homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minute.^ 

Nearly  40  i>ercent  of  the  loans  insured 
by  the  FHA  last  year  were  on  existing 
homes,  and  they  were  30-year  mortgages. 
Some  of  those  homes  were  20  years  old 
As  I  recall,  37  E>ercent — it  was  a  high 
percentage,  although  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure  before  me — were  10  years 
old. 

Then  we  were  allowing  mortgages  on 
old  houses,  not  on  new  homes,  on  a  40- 
year  basis.  We  know  that  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
homebuilding.  Forty  years  of  expect- 
ancy is  no  longer  an  unreasonable  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  close 
the  debate  with  simply  a  final  argument, 
that  agreeing  to  the  amendment  would 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  It  refers 
to  the  new  program  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  last  two  administrations. 
President  Eisenhower  first  sent  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress.  Now  President 
Kennedy  has  sent  it  to  the  Congress.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  a  program  which  seeks  to  do 
two  things.  First,  it  seeks  to  provide  a 
rental  housing  program  which  will  re- 
place the  present  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Second,  it  seeks  to  provide  a  home 
purchase  program  which  will  make  it 
p>ossible  for  those  people  in  the  United 
States  who  earn  between  $4,000  and 
$6,000  a  year  to  own  a  decent  home 

If  the  Senate  takes  out  the  provision 
covered  by  the  amendment  it  will  take 
out  all  that  is  in  the  bill  for  the  ix)or 
folks.  The  bill  will  take  care  of  tho.se  in 
the  upper  income  strata.  It  will  take 
care  of  those  in  the  up.^er  25  percent  of 
the  income  groups  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census.  Howe\ei  if  we 
take  out  this  provision  we  will  take  out 
the  benefits  for  those  in  the  lower  75 
percent  of  the  income  groups  of  this 
coimtry.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  amounts  to;  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mi  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  be  very  brief,  because  my  tune  is 
about  to  run  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
says  that  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
the  high  interest  rates  these  people  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  .said  that  we  can- 
not beat  the  interest  rates  down.  We 
would  be  able  to  do  .something,  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  about  lower  interest 
rates.  There  is  a  subsidy,  to  which  I 
referred,  on  the  rental  housing,  in  re- 
gard to  the  interest  rate  Today  the  rate 
would  be  3^8  percent.  That  is  reason- 
able.   It  is  a  subsidy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
went  around  to  tell  the  f>eople  that  we 
were   going  to  do   something  about   the 


interest  rate  situation,  I  ask.  why  do  we 
not  try'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
seeks  to  strike  the  provision  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  have  anjahing  to  do  with 
interest  rat.es 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  It  would  strike  out 
the  only  low -;nt<:'rest-rate  provision  in 
the  bill,  the  one  provision  whicli  would 
give  the  poor  folks,  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  decent  rental  housing,  an 
opportunity  to  get  rental  housing  at 
3' 8-percent  interest  This  amendment 
would  strike  out   that   provision 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iias 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH      Mr  President— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore1  has 

1  minute  remaining 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  apropos  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
said.  I  shall  take  the  time  from  the  time 
on  the  bill,  on  this  side 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  .state  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate 
under  allotted  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Has  any  time  been 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut? 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President  1  was  go- 
ing to  speak  on  the  time  on  the  bill. 
Since  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
CiPFHARTi  It  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  said  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  It  IS  agreed  to.  would  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  take 
grave  exception  to  that  statement. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  bill  of  tre- 
mendous value  The  provision  to  which 
the  amendment  refers  is  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  amendment  would  not  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  bill,  because  the  bill 
contains  provisions  for  urban  renewal, 
for  college  housing,  for  the  whole  FHA 
program,  and  for  public  housing  by  au- 
thorizing an  additional   100  000  units 

I  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  would  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  not. 

I  also  wish  to  say  once  more  Mi  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  have  been  wise  m  the  past  in 
reducing  downpayments.  and  getting 
them  to  a  veiy  low  level  I  reiterate.  I 
think  it  is  important  we  begin  to  lay 
.some  emphasis  in  this  country  on  sav- 
ings, and  not  to  encourage  borrowing 
all  the  time  In  order  to  borrow,  a  per- 
son should  have  some  small  modicum  of 
savings.  In  order  to  buy  a  home,  a  per- 
son should  have  some  investment  to 
make  in  it. 
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I  again  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
the  views  he  has  expressed.  I  thoroughly 
agree  there  are  many  good  thmgs  in  the 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  the  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  proposal  is  one  of  the  bad 
things  in  th^  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  mmutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING  When  we  reach  a 
vote  on  a  bill,  we  very  often  experience 
the  feeling  that  there  is  some  good  and 
bome  bad  included  in  it.  A  Senator  is 
often  uncertain  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  support  the  bill. 

In  the  case  of  this  bill,  the  sood  things 
include  the  urban  renewal  prograni.  the 
college  housing  program,  and  other 
things  of  extreme  importance  I  share 
the  view  of  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proposal  for  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  mortgages  in  this  bUl  is 
unsound.  It  Is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  recommendation  which 
President  Kennedy  has  made  to  us  that 
some  sacrifices  should  be  made  by  all 
our  people. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  b**  agreed 
to.  so  that  the  housme  bill  will  be  a  bill 

1  can  support  on  passage,  which  it  will 
be  if  the  amendment  is  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th^-  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore  I  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
far-reaching  step  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  no 
one  will  buy  the  mortgaces,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  hold  the  mortgages,  insured  100  per- 
cent by  the  Government  itself. 

This  provision  in  the  b  11  does  not  re- 
late to  housing  for  low-income  people. 
Though  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alabama  and  I  live  m  neighboring  States. 
perhaps  we  have  a  little  different  idea 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  poor  man.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  the  provision 
was  for  hou.smg  for  people  who  are  earn- 
ing up  to  $7,500  a  year.  I  ask  Senators 
to  consider  positions  in  their  communi- 
ties which  bear  salaries  in  that  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
time  of    he  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE      Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

2  minutes  from  the  tim.e  on  the  bill. 

I  Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  2  mmues  from  the  tim.e  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  conclude 
by  saying  that  the  amendment  does  not 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  homeowner- 
ship  program.    This  provision  in  the  bill 


provides  no  financial  incentive  for  home- 
ownershi;).  A  good  argument  could  be 
made  that  it  is  for  Government  owner- 
ship of  homes  on  a  very  vast  scale  It 
is  an  unsound  proposition. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabania  that  the 
provision  is  the  heart  of  the  bill.  The 
heart  of  the  bill,  for  homeownership,  is 
to  continue  with  adequate  financing 
those  features  of  the  FHA  program 
which  have  proved  over  the  years  to  be 
sound  and  which  have  greatly  spurred 
homeownership. 

The  proposal  is  an  imsound  proposal, 
and.  though  it  may  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  a  number  of 
President.-,  this  does  not  alter  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  proposal  is  not  a  sound  legis- 
lative proposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  on  the  amendm.ent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  2  minutes 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
have  never  said  that  accepting  the 
amendment  would  shatter  the  bill.  I 
did  say  the  provision  was  the  heart  ol 
the  bill.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  new 
program  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress.  I  say  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  poor  folks  are  con- 
cerned. 

Is  this  not  a  poor  man's  bill?  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  apparently  for- 
gets that  he  seeks  to  strike  out  the 
rental  housing  provision,  whereby  the 
3' 8-percent  interest  is  provided,  in  order 
to  have  low  rent  housing  to  replace  pub- 
lic housin?  in  this  country.  Certainly  it 
is  a  poor  mans  provision. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  heart  of 
the  bill  being  the  FHA  program  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  That  program  takes 
care  of  25  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  trying  to  increase  the 
percentage.  What  we  are  trying  to  do, 
by  the  sales  part  of  the  program,  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  people  receiving 
help. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  the 
bill  may  be  preserved  in  its  present  form 
bv  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i;;  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will   call   the  roll. 

The  legLilative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  KERR  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 


Anderson].  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  hberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KxyAuvERJ  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Kefauver]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Bridges).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr  Gold- 
water  )  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Ch.\vez].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

(No  64) 
YEAS — 49 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to, 

Mr,  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativis  Clekk.  On  page  64, 
line  21.  it  is  propKJsed  to  strike  out 
"thirty-seven  thousand"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-eight  thousand." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  The  amendment  is 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
present  section  in  the  bill  confoi-m  to 
what  has  been  agreed  to  in  the  military 
authorization  bill  with  reference  to 
Capehart  housii\K  The  conference  re- 
port has  not  bet'n  submitted  as  yet. 
but  it  has  been  agreed  to  raise  the  ceil- 
Ine  The  confererice  report  will  propose 
that  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  agree  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  Capehart  housing  to 
3,000  units,  and  that  the  enabling  act 
for   such    program    be    continued    fot-    1 


So  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


The  proposal  in  the  amendment 
merely  makes  the  language  m  the  bill 
coQlorm  to  the  military  authorization 
bill,  assuming  tha;  the  biii  will  become 
law.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
familiar  with  the  j»^;i.siai-o!  ;•..>,  are  also 
other  Senators  I  am  Kitu  i  »  yield  to 
the  Staator  fn  m  Alabama- 

Mr.  SPAIIKMAN".  I  am  in  accord 
with  wlmL  the  S<'i.iiLor  ls  seeking  to  do. 
Thwe  is  one  question  m  my  mind  on  it. 
however,  with  refi.rence  to  section  809 
housing,  whicii  may  come  under  the 
ceiling;.  I  am  iK)t  .sure.  Section  809  Ls 
housing  that  is  built  at  cexitcrs  such  as 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Cape  Canaveral,  and 
centers  like  that,  I^want  to  be  sure  that 
the  celling  will  be  sufficient  to  lake  care 
of  those. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  This  is  a  rather  tech- 
nical and  complicate  and  involved  mat- 
ter. It  should  not  be  thrashed  out  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  agree  to  it  based  on  the  ad- 
vice of  our  technicians.  I  understood 
that  the  amendment  was  to  be  agreed 
to.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  I  can  with- 
draw the  amendment  until  the  Senate 
has  had  further  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  E>akota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Sotifh  D;ikota 

Mr,  C.^S^:  of  Siiuth  Dakot.i  I  believe 
that  po.s.sibly  the  fear  of  the  Senator 
from  AlRhA.ni,\  is  not  warranted  in  view 
of  the  fact  tiial  tne  lan^^uage  oi  the 
amendment  refers  to  section  803.  The 
committee  language  would  strike  out 
"1961"  and  m.^e:  t,  m  lieu  Uicreof  T962." 
The  bill  also  pruH*os»i  to  strike  out 
"twenty -five  Lhouodiid  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "thii-ty- seven  thousand."  As 
I  understand  it.  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable  only  to  sec- 
tion 803 

Mr.  STENNIS,  The  S.T.Tir»r  from 
Missis«dppJ  has  no  doubt  t;..st  the 
amendment  proposes  to  do  exactly  what 
he  has  said   it  would  do.     If   the  tech- 


nicians of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have  not  had  a  chance  fully  to  study  it. 
I  suggest  that  the  amondmcni  be  with- 
drawn 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN  Lot  us  not  with- 
draw it.  The  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  ouglU  to  clarify  the 
situation,  that  it  relates  only  to  section 
803  housing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I 
read  the  amendment:  At  page  64,  line  21. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "thirty-seven 
thousand"  and  insert  in  Lieu  thereof 
"twenty-eight  thousand." 

That  is  the  only  provision  of  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  one  question  for  clarification? 

Mr  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  As  I 
understand,  the  reason  for  the  3.000  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling,  under  the  confer- 
ence report  that  is  being  prepared  on 
the  military  construction  bill,  is  that  the 
3.000  houses  will  be  available  to  be 
placed  under  priorities  to  be  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
exception  of  300. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Three  thousand  units  would  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ex- 
cept that  300  of  the  3,000  in  the  bill  would 
be  designated  for  the  naval  base  at  Nor- 
folk. Va. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
mmules  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who 
nas  workea  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  this  problem  m  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Stewnis).  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted  and  adopted,  because  it 
carries  out  our  thought  that  the  Cape- 
hart housing  law  must  be  amended  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr   STENNIS.    I  yield. 

M;.  CAPEHART.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  is  seeking  to 
reduce  the  number  of  units  and  lo  ex- 
tend the  ax-'o  for  12  months? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  puipose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  units  by  3,000;  to  raise  the  present 
ceiling  by  3.000,  The  authorization  bill 
will  also  retain  the  2,000  units  of  ap- 
propriated-funds  housing,  which  the 
Senate  added 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  understand  I 
have  no  objection 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  MLv;i.s.sif>pi  may  not  be 
ready  to  answer  this  question,  but  is 
consideration  being  given  to  the  possi- 


bility of  using  appropriated  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  military  housing  needs  here- 
after? In  other  words,  have  we  caught 
up  pretty  well  to  the  point  where  that 
can  be  done'' 

Mr,  STENKLS  In  the  first  place,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  Thereafter, 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  conferees  from 
the  two  military  committees  that  the 
needs  should  be  considered,  and  tliat  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  meet  those 
needs  with  appropriated  funds. 

It  was  further  understood  that  if  the 
need  should  become  great,  additional 
financing  methods  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  before  that  was  gone 
into,  it  was  the  sentiment  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  rewriting  of  the  law, 
and  materially  substantial  amendments 
should  be  added.  Of  cour.se,  we  were  not 
speaking  for  Congress  on  tliat  point,  but 
for  ourselves  and  in  our  indpment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  plea.sc^d  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sis5ippi  say 
that.  While  I  have  felt  that  this  pro- 
vision has  rendered  great  .service  par- 
ticularly in  making  available  units 
needed  by  the  Air  Force — needed  by  all 
branches  of  the  service  of  course,  but 
particularly  the  Air  Force— I  liave  al- 
ways felt  that  the  more  economic  and 
sounder  method  of  providing  housin?  is 
through  appropriated  funds 

Mr,  STENNIS  The  purpose  is  as  the 
Senator  from  M.,s.si.s.'-,ppi  )^as  stated.  I 
thank  the  Senator  irom  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President  if  the  other  group  are 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  que.stior  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  o'  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi, 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  t.o 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  '6-1-61 — 
K"  and  a.'^k  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clepk  On  page  39. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  4 
through  7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(1)  Inserting  after  "Provided.  That  in 
section  10(1)  the  lollowlng:  "tlie  Authority 
may  enter  into  new  contracts  for  Inans  and 
anjtiual  contributions  after  the  daie  of  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  for  not 
more  than  thirty-seven  thotisand  addlttnnal 
units;  Prortrfpd  'vrfher.  That":  a:>d 

Mr.  BF^\LL,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  pleased  tha»  the 
Senate  has  adopted  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  dist!ngu:.«5hed 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  offering  it. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  was 
pas.^ed  as  a  d::-ect  result  of  tlie  series 
of  amendments  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr,  CapehartI, 
the    i^aoiking    mmonty    member    of    the 
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Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
which  I  am  a  member  The  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  housing  legislation  and  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to 
improve  the  legislation.  Certainly  it 
was  through  his  diligent  efforts  that  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  the  fairness  ot 
adopting  the  Gore  amendment.  This 
amendment,  which  reflects  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  a,  well  &.?■  my  own. 
has  improved  the  bill  considerably  The 
Senate  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield '^ 

Mr.  CAPEHART      I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  almost  all  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  congratulate  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  TenneSvSee  [Mr.  Gore:,  who  offered 
the  axnendmenb  which  was  just  adopted; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MoNRONEY  ; .  who,  I  thought, 
made  a  very  persuasive  and  intelligent 
plea  for  the  amendment :  and  certainly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CAPEHART  J,  who,  hour  after  hour. 
called  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  in  the  bill  language  which 
would  make  it  a  home  ownership  bill,  a 
bill  to  promote  home  ownership,  and  not 
to  promote  tenancy,  as  would  have  been 
done  if  the  bill  had  provided  for  long- 
term  loan  payments  with  no  downpay- 
ments. 

I  think  we  would  have  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  people  we  are  tryine  to 
help  had  we  not  made  it  essential  that 
they  make  some  kind  of  downpayment 
on  a  house,  so  that  they  will  know  it 
belongs  to  them,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
house  on  which  they  will  be  happy  to 
pay. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  on  adopting 
the  amendment.  More  especially,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Indiana,  be- 
cause I  have  observed  him  as  he  has 
stood  beside  me,  hour  after  hour,  plead- 
ing his  cause. 

I  think  the  Senate  acted  with  great 
wisdom  in  adopting  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  echo  what  my  senior 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  has  said  concerning  the  diligent 
and  persistent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  very  grave  questions  which 
were  involved  in  title  1  of  the  housing 
bill.  His  educational,  patient  work  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Oore  amendment  to  title  1. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senators  from  South 
Dakota. 

On  my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr  CAPER  .-MIT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  number  of 
units  of  public  housing  to  be  authorized 
A  fight  has  taken  place  on  this  particu- 
lar .section  in  every  housing  bill  that 
ha.s  been  introduced  in  the  la.«t  dozen 
years.  In  every  case,  Congres.s.  before 
it  finished  with  the  bill,  always  reduced 
the  number.  The  number  which  is 
ordinarily  placed  in  the  bill  is  100.000. 
Heretofore,  almost  consistently.  Con- 
gress has  reduced  that  number  to  25.000 
or  37,000.  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully 
said,  without  successful  contradiction  by 
anyone,  that  Uie  House  has  always  been 
adamant  on  this  question. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
for  about  100.000  units.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  number  to  37,000. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  37,000  is 
more  units  than  have  been  built  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  public  hous- 
ing. I  believe  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. In  other  words,  if  we  authorize 
.37.000  units,  we  shall  be  authorizing 
more  units  tiian  the  average  number 
that  have  been  constructed  over  tht  past 
10  years.  So  there  is  no  necessity  for 
providing  for  100.000  units,  because 
37.000  is  as  many  as  have  been  built  in 
a  year,  and  it  is  possibly  more  than  will 
be  built  in  the  next  12  months — or  the 
period  covered  by  the  bill. 

T;.at  IS  about  all  there  is  to  the 
amendment.  We  have  debated  this  sub- 
ject year  in  and  year  out,  for  many 
years.  I  believe  that  normally  the 
Senate  has  been  a  little  more  liberal  m 
regard  to  the  number  of  public  housing 
units  than  the  House  has  been.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say,  as  one  who  has  been  one 
of  the  conferees  for  th<^  past  dozen  years 
or  more,  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
that  a  compromise  has  always  been 
reacried.  and  that  the  compronii.se  has 
provided  for  a  lesser  number  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  elim- 
inate public  housing.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  prac- 
tical number — a  number  greater  than 
the  average  number  constructed  over  the 
past  10  years  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  make  the  bill  more  prac- 
tiral 

I  do  not  believe  we  received  any  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  more  than  37.000 
units  would  be  needed  during  the  next  12 
months  There  was  no  particular  de- 
Hiand  for  any  more;  and  I  see  no  reasor; 
why  we  should  bf  more  liberal  this  year, 
as  regards  the  number  of  public  housing 
imits.  than  we  have  been  in  prior  years 

My  State  has  very  little  interest  in 
public  housint^  Generally  speaking,  our 
people  are  opposed  to  it  However,  I 
have  always  gone  along  with  what  I 
thought  was  a  reasonable  number  of 
public  housing  units,  each  year,  on  the 
theory  that  in  the  large  cities  there  is 
some  need  for  it.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
there  is. 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  authorize  100,000  units,  when  in 
the  next  12  months  even  less  than  37.000 
units  will  be  built. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  offered  this 
amendment.  What  the  committee  did. 
in  effect,  was  to  reinstate  the  provisions 
of  the  1949  act.  as  regards  public  hous- 
ing. 

A  great  many  persons  have  talked 
about  the  number  of  additional  uiuts. 
and  have  said  the  number  was  100,000. 
But  that  number  is  more  or  less  plucked 
out  of  the  air.  The  bill  does  not  sjjecify 
the  number  of  units.  Instead,  we  pro- 
vide that  the  remainder  of  the  number 
authorized  in  the  1949  act  may  be  uti- 
lized. We  often  refer  to  the  1949  act  as 
authorizing  810.000  units.  However, 
that  act  did  not  authorize  any  particu- 
lar number  of  units;  it  authorized  the 
use  of  a  certam  amoimt  of  money — ap- 
proximately $336  million  per  year,  which 
might  be  used  to  subsidize  public  hous- 
ing. 

To  date,  approximately  $270  million 
of  that,  I  believe,  has  been  used,  and 
there  remains  approximately  $70  million, 
of  the  amount  originally  made  available. 
In  this  bill  we  provide  that  that  may  be 
used. 

In  view  of  the  present  cost  of  housing, 
if  all  that  money  is  used  that  is  expected 
to  be  available  on  July  1,  1961,  about 
100.000  units  could  be  built.  But  in  this 
bill  there  is  also  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  housing  authorities  may  receive  an 
additional  contribution  of  $120  a  year. 
So  the  number  which  may  be  built  will 
depend  largely  on  the  number  of  unius 
built  for  elderly  persons  in  th»'  future. 
My  own  guess  is  that  the  number  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  actually  would  be 
between  75.000  and  80,000  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  seeks  to  reduce  the  number 
to  37.000 

We  do  not  provide  a  definite  period 
of  time  in  which  the  units  may  be  con- 
structed. 

I  regard  this  amendment — and  I  say 
this  without  authority  of  the  committee, 
but  I  believe  it  represents  the  thinking 
of  the  committee — as  representing  a 
phasing  out  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  know — since  the  Senate  today 
voted  out  the  alternative  plan — whether 
that  is  true;  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
use  of  the  remaining  units  provided  for 
under  the  1949  act  will  phase  out  the 
public-housing  program  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past,  and  that  we  may 
be  able  to  devise  some  plan  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  the  future. 

A  few  minutes  at;o  I  stated  certain 
figures.  The  amount  already  used  is 
approximately  $267  million  or  $268  mil- 
lion, leaving  a  balance  of  $68  million.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
contained  on  page  21  of  the  report  on  the 
housing  bill  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  so  that  the  exact  figures  will  be 
available. 
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TJiere  being  no  objection,  the  r  xeerpt 
from  the  report  (No  281  >  was  ordt  red  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcorb,  as  follows: 


rtasslAeattoB 

Dwellinc 
tmits 

Estimated 

eommtt- 

ment 

1.  Units  undT  annual  contrV 
buUona  cuutracta  Mar.  31, 
igei 

577,  4« 
19,897 

$243,  r»7, 378 

2.  Balanc*"  of  unit?;  iMJtlioriied 
and  estimated  to  W  placed 
inKter    ftmuial    (uatrlba- 
Uooa  eontncts  by  J  une  30, 
10M 

>  a  537, 818 

4.  Estimated  authoritatton  lor 
•ddltiooai  subsidy  of  $130 
8  year  for  the  elderly 

av7,345 

25;,33<i,aBS 
10,(B4.7D2 

B.  Eatlmat*d  additi'iral  rnirn- 
ber  of  units  that  could  be 
autborliM      wit>  in      the 
K«fi,0(in.()no    per    annum 
limitation  established   bjr 
the  Hoasing  Act  of  Isrta.... 

1  100,000 

66,040.000 

&             Total  Bomberf  of  units 
whleh   can   Ik-   pro- 
vided    witliin     the 
fS3B,f»0,nfX)  per  an- 
nmn  tlmitaiion 

87,345 

33«.000.000 

■  This  estimated  ami>unt  o(  fiicd  annual  coutnbulioii.s 
\s  projected  by  assuming  4t>-yvar  new  L1I.\  btatds.  at 
3*4  peroatU  Interest  |M>r  annum  ao<l  estinialiHl  avern^e 
development  coci  of  tl 4.000  iier  dwclliiii;  unit.  wUkh 
would  require  an  annual  contribution  of  $680  40. 

'  S'unihi^of  tmits  estimated  a«  tndii-dli'd  in  footnote  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
this  amrndm(  nt  would  reduce  to  37,000 
the  number  of  units  which  this  money 
would  providf  In  that  event,  next  year 
this  question  would  probably  be  before 
us  again,  because  there  would  still  be 
imused  funds  from  the  1949  authoriza- 
tion. My  thought  is  that  we  might  as 
well  get  rid  of  it  and  use  it  up:  and  ap- 
parently that  was  the  thought  of  the 
committee. 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  the  Senate 
has  been  called  upon  to  take  action  in 
this  field.  On  at  least  three  other  oc- 
casions the  Senate  has  voted  to  renew 
the  1949  act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  House  did 
not  do  so 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct; 
the  House  did  not  go  along. 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  renew  it  again. 
I  believe  it  is  the  best  and  the  most 
orderly  way  to  phase  out  the  public 
housing  program  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  yield 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  tiie  Senator  from 
Alabama  indicate  how  much  unused  au- 
thority there  now  is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  mean  under  the 
1949  act;  I  mean  imider  r»H-ent  legisla- 
tion. My  impressMn  is  that  we  still  have 
a  substantial  amount  of  unused  au- 
thority. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct; 
in   the   pipeline. 

Mr    BUSH      Yes 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  Is  in  the 
pipeline.  But  according  to  the  testimony 
taken  before  our  committee,  all  existing 
authority  will  be  used  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  By  the  end  of  the  1961 
fiscal  year? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  June  30  it  will 
be  all  placed  under  contract  acrordine  to 
testimony  from  the  Public  Housing  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  been  using  up  authorizations  at  the 
rate  of  18.000  or  20.000  a  year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  :he  Sena- 
tor IS  correct.    I  do  not  have  the  figures 


before  me.  but  they  are  included  m  our 
hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  relating  to  tl.e  process- 
ing of  pubhc  housing  units  be  included 
at  this  point  in  Uie  Repord. 

There  being  no  objection  t.he  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Public  housing  units  completed  for  occupancy,  103S-€0 


All  public 
houslnc  I 

Low  rent 

War  and 

def.^niw 
hoQsiiif 

Year 

Total 

U.S.  Houstng  Act 

All  except 

tvs. 

Hoarii« 

Act 

Veterans' 

reuse 

Total 

AUeioept 

TubUc 

Law  171 

Public 

Law  171  » 

h<»usir»f 

Total 

I. 463,885 

4flO,  flZB 

438.900 

160.451 

260,530 

21.830 

738.704 

265,813 

1B35 „ 

1W8 

0 

798 

7.376 

13.4«V6 

4.960 

34.3(H 

1JU.86J 

l.Vi.901 

•371,  TOO 

lU.MW 

44.157 

134.  H47 

1117,097 

30.066 

1.M3 

l.ti36 

10.  246 

»>4.773 
47,734 
21. DOS 
11.808 
ItJ.  513 
IS.  472 
21.84& 
l&,Sti6 

0 

788 

7.376 

13,465 

4.9W 

34.308 

»61.(«.i 

3«.  172 

24.286 

3.260 

2.080 

1,U2A 

4M 

1,348 

M7 

l,XA 

10, 246 

58,214 
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11.9IO 
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15.566 
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■  Conn  program;  admlnlstcrod  by  BUI'A  or  rilA;  alluults  eompWted  du  not  eontlniwi 
inara|(iM»mt. 

'  Kxciudes  llOunitslnafornter  I'WA  r»r<i)ect  and  22R  iintta  in  part  trfsKmuT  Public  L*w  671  pr«i«rl  rphablUtatwl 
inidiT  Pulillc  I  aw  171.  however,  tliiv-^c  uul  s  arc  now  under  llic  manupenient  of  I'llA. 

»  Alllinio  liith. 

'  ItalU  lUHier  |>rovl»iMia  ol  Pul>Ue  Law  3(M.  liOtr  brought  undw  PubUc  Law  171. 

'  locludcik  753  units  started  uudcr  TuUlk  Law  301. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Pre-nden:.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  .should  .simply  like 
to  make  an  observation  I  have  al- 
ways supported  public  housin.;.  I  hare 
been  on  the  committee  for  9  years.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  an  author- 
ization for  37,000  additional  units  is  a 
generous  one,  and  far  in  exce.^s  of  what 
we  expect  to  use.  The  advantage  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  would  keep  the 
committee  and  the  Conpress  abreast  of 
what  is  goin?  on  in  the  housinp  field. 
That  is  the  ndvantag:e  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  it  were  desired 
to  lei^uslate  on  a  single-year  basis,  I  would 
not  have  a  frreat  deal  of  quarrel  with  it, 
but  I  look  at  the  measure  as  being  a  sort 
of  clean-up  of  the  hou.sinr  authority  pro- 
vided under  the  1949  Act.  Ttiere  is  no 
particular  time  provided.  The  prograjn 
might  spread  over  3  or  4  years.  I  think 
this  plan  Is  a  good  way  to  get  the  money 
in  the  pipeline  and  clean  up  the  au- 
thority in  the  1949  act.  That  is  why 
I  argue  for  the   provisions   in   the   bill 


rather  than  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  advantage  of  the 
Capehart  amendment  -s  that  it  provides 
for  occasional  legrislative  review,  which  I 
think  is  desirable  in  connection  with  any 
of  these  big  programs. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
tha*  our  sulxommittee  has  that  right 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  committee  has  the 
ripht.  but  it  does  not  exerc:se  it. 

Mr.SPAKKMAN  I  rem  nd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Com>ecUcu'  that,  every  year, 
early  in  Uie  year,  repre.sentiitivcs  of  the 
constituent  agencies  of  Uie  HHFA  come 
before  the  subcommittee  and  give  a  re- 
port on  the  situation,  so  that  we  may 
study  the  propram. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  it  can  be  done,  but 
I  tliink  a  good  reminder  v,oula  be  a  dead- 
line. Usually,  when  there  is  a  deadline, 
there  is  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  pom: 
out,  first,  as  one  coming  from  a  State 
which  probably  uses  the  largest  amount 
of  public  housing  authorizations,  that 
public  housing  authorizations  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  slum  clearance  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  urban  renewal,  because 
they  are  attributable  to  the  need  for  a 
balanced  housing  program 

In  New  York,  where  we  have  probablv 
used  urban  renewal  more  than  has  any 
other  area  of  the  country,  the  program 
would  be  impossible  without  the  balanc- 
ing feature  of  public  housing  The  basic 
reason  for  allowing  this  authorization  to 
be  made  now  is  that  it  would  give  the 
Agency  an  opportunity  to  really  let  peo- 
ple plan.  Otherwise,  with  37,000  units 
in  a  particular  year,  the  Agency  would 
be  almost  in  the  position  of  trying  to  sell 
the  units  before  the  time  limit  expires: 
whereas  on  this  basis,  it  could  engage 
in  orderly  planning 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  businessmen 
would  never  dream  of  operating  under 
these  conditions,  and  yet  those  who  want 
to  impose  these  conditions  are  the  first 
ones  to  say  we  ought  to  have  businesslike 
methods  in  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  second  to  me^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes,  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  The  Senator  can 
get  time  of  his  own.  however 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  are  51,000 
units  in  the  pipeline  at  the  moment.  If 
37.000  were  added,  the  total  would  be 
88,000  units.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
enough. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  they  are  fully  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  There  are  40.000 
in  the  backlog  While  there  may  be 
51,000  in  the  pipeline,  there  are  appli- 
cations for  40.000  waiting  for  additional 
units  to  be  made  available  m  order  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  They  will  not  nec- 
essarily be  authorized  In  many  in- 
stances those  in  the  pipelines  are 
withdrawn  by  the  cities  and  housing 
authorities. 

Here  are  the  fia^ures,  as  they  appear  on 
page  938  of  the  hearings : 

Units  In  pipeline,  not  yet  under  annual 
contributions  contract,  51,35.3 

Units  remaining  of  current  37,000-iinit 
authorization  for  contracts,  which  will  be 
entered  into  by  June  30    1961    19  897. 

Remainder  which  would  be  charged  against 
new  authority,  31.456, 

Additional  units  available  under  a  new 
100,000-unlt    program,    68,544. 

Mr  JAVITS  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  comment,  as  one  who  comes  from 
an  area  which  utilizes  the  provisions  to 
the  full,  I  say,  advisedly,  that  by  doing 
what  the  committee  wants  to  do  we  can 
best  utilize  the  program,  within  the  lim- 
ited number  of  public  housing  units 
made  available,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
inhibited  in  terms  of  long-range  plan- 
ning for  slum  clearance  by  annual  de- 
pressing factors  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  work  m  that  way. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  amount  set  a>ide  for  public  housing 
is  the  amount  established  under  the 
1949  act. 

Mr   SPARKMAN      It  is  what  remains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  What  we  are  doing 
is  fulfilling  the  remainder  of  the  Taft 
proposal  as  contained  in  the  1949  act. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  this  proposal  is  "too  far  out  in  left 
field." 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  has 
passed  on  the  question  several  times. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  CAPEHART  1.  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HU^MPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  An- 
derson 1,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender:,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  E.NGLEJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  are  absent 
on  ofScial  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  1  Mr  Bl.akley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  ;  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EllenderI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  EngleI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr    A.vDERso.N]   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr, 
Bridges;  i.s  ab.sent  on  official  businp.s.>^ 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senat-or  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Bridges;  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  'yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoldwaterI  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender  1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

I  No.  65] 
YKAS — 34 

Allott  Dworshak  Robertson 

Beall  Eastland  Saltonstall 

Bennett  Ervin  Schoeppet 

Bush  Hayden  Smathers 

Butler  Hlckenlooper      Stennls 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Talmadge 

Capehart  Hruska  Thurmond 

Carlson  McClellan  Wiley 

Case.  S   Dak  Miller  Williams,  Del 

Cotton  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis  Mundt 

Dlrksen  Prouty 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Chtirch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 


NATS— 58 
Hlckey  Metcalf 


HUl 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo 


Monroney 

MOTM 

Mom 

Muskle 
Neuberger 
Pas  tore 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Scott 

Smith.  Mass. 
Smith,  Maine 


Long,  Hawaii  Sparkman 

Long,  La.  Symington 

Magnuson  Williams,  N  J. 

Mansfield  Yarborough 

McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 
McOee 
McNamara 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Chavez  Ooldwater 

Ellender  Russell 
Engle 


Anderson 

Blakley 

Bridges 

So  Mr  Capeh.arts  amendment  '  K" 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  "6-1-61 — C,"  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  45, 
line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$4,500,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3,800,000,000" 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  order  that 
Sf^nators  may  be  on  notice. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  author- 
ization in  the  bill  of  $2 '2  billion  to  $1  8 
billion  and  limit  the  expenditure  of  the 
$1.8  billion  to  4  years.  The  money  ap- 
propriated would  have  to  be  spent  m  4 
years'  time. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $2 '2  billion. 
all  of  which  could  be  spent  in  1  year,  2 
years,  or  3  years.  No  limit  is  placed 
upon  the  time  in  which  the  $2 '2  billion 
must  be  expended.  It  could  be  expended 
in  2  years. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr    CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  repeat  the  difference  be- 
tween his  proposal  and  the  provision  of 
the  bill.  I  make  the  suggestion  most 
respectfully. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  bill  provides 
that  $2*2  billion  be  expended  over  an  in- 
definite period.  There  would  be  no  time 
limit.  My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $1,800  million  to  be  expended 
over  a  period  of  4  years.  The  commit- 
tee received  reliable  testimony  that  $400 
million,  $450  million,  or  $500  million  was 
as  much  as  could  be  expended  in  any  one 
year  on  urban  renewal.  My  amendment 
provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,800 
million. 

The  highest  amount  for  capital  grants 
in  any  one  year  under  the  urban  renewal 
program  was  $270  million  in  1960,  of 
which  only  $131,524,000  was  actually  dis- 
bursed or  expended.  Therefore  more 
money  than  is  needed  is  provided  in  the 
bill. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
provides  for  total  expenditures  and  au- 
thorizations of  approximately  $6  billion. 
FHA  is  now  25  or  26  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing the  25  or  26  years  of  the  life  of  FHA 
expenditures  under  all  other  housing 
bills  totaled  only  about  $6  billion.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
calls  for  as  much  authorization  as  was 
provided  in  all  previous  housing  legisla- 
tion in  the  history  of  FHA.  Inasmuch  as 
the  bill  is  so  exp)ensive,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  testimony  was  that  even  the  $1,800 
million  exp>ended  over  a  4-year  period  is 
sufficient  and  ample,  and  considering  the 
national  debt  of  $294  billion  and  the 
demand  upon  us  for  more  money  for 
other  purposes,  we  could  well  reduce  the 
amount  requested  from  $2  4  billion  to 
$1,800  million  without  in  any  way  crip- 
pling or  hurting  the  program,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  propKjnents  of  the 
bill  have  requested  $2*2  billion.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  have  asked  for  $2 '2 
billion  to  be  expended  without  any  time 
limit. 

It  can  be  spent  in  1  or  2  or  3  or  4 
years.  We  have  not  been  handling  these 
programs  on  that  basis.  The  question 
is  very  simple.  It  is  whether  we  wish 
to  authorize  $2 '2  biUion,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  authorize  $1,800  million.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  The  testimony  is  that 
not  more  than  400  or  500  million  dollars 
can  be  spent  in  any  one  year.  The  most 
that  has  been  authorized  in  1  year  was 
$275  million,  and  the  most  that  has  been 
expended  in  1  year  was  $131  million. 
What  is  there  about  the  situation  today 
which  requires  more  funds  than  we  are 
talking  about?  Congress  is  in  session 
every  year.  If  there  is  a  good  reason 
why  more  money  is  needed  next  year, 
we  will  be  here  to  authorize  it.  We  will 
be  here  the  year  after  next  to  authorize 
it.  and  beyond  that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield"' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment identified  a.s  "6-1-61 — C"? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 


That  is  how  simple  it  is.  or  how  com- 
plicated it  is,  whichever  way  one  wishes 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  this  is  a  $9,300  million 
housing  bill.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  reduce  the  amount  by  $700 
million? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  reduce  the 
authorization  by  $700  million  in  the 
urban  renewal  :;ection. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  other  words  it 
would  be  S8.7  billion,  instead  of  S9.3  bil- 
lion.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  that  in  aU 
fairness  it  should  be  said  it  is  a  $6  bil- 
lion bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  confused  me  a  little,  be- 
cause there  are  several  statements  in  the 
Record  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  $9.3 
billion  bill.  He  made  the  statement  that 
it  was  a  $6  billion  bill.  That  is  why  I 
asked  him  the  question. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
If  I  am,  I  wish  to  be  corrected.  I  believe 
it  is  a  $6  billion  overall  bill.  All  hous- 
ing bills  up  to  this  time,  in  the  25  years 
that  we  have  been  enacting  such  bills, 
have  totaled  only  S6  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  authorization  in  the  pending 
bill  is  about  the  same  amount  as  all  other 
housing  bills  combined  have  provided  in 
the  past  25  years.  That  is  why  we  can 
well  afford  to  reduce  the  urban  renewal 
portion  by  $700  million,  because  the 
figure  of  $24  billion  was  picked  out 
of  the  air  There  is  no  testimony  to 
show  that  that  was  the  exact  amount 
needed.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  The 
testimony  is  that  the  maximum  that  can 
be  spent  is  $500  million.  The  most  that 
has  been  authorized  in  any  one  year  is 
$275  million.  The  most  that  has  been 
spent  in  any  one  year  is  $131  million. 
We  are  asked  to  authorize  $2.5  billion. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  time  in 
which  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  It 
could  be  spent  in  1  year.  2  j'ears.  or  3 
years.  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  could  be  spent  over  a  number 
of  years.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
money  must  be  spent  in  1  year,  but  the 
bill  would  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   CAPEHART.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  uses  the  figure  "$4,- 
500,000,000  "  The  Senator  has  been  us- 
ing the  figure  "$2,500,000,000."  Where 
does  the  difference  arise? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  the  carryover. 
The  total  under  urban  renewal  has  been 
$4,500  million.  We  would  reduce  it  by 
$700  million. 

Mr   LAUSCHE      To  $3.8  billion' 

Mr  CAPEHART,  That  is  the  way  we 
write  legislation.  The  end  result  is 
$2,500  million  in  addition  to  the  funds 
previously  authorized.  I  would  reduce 
the  present  amount  by  $700  million. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     By  $700  million? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  total  amount  spent  since 


the  program  was  put  into  effect  is  about 
$6  billion 

Mr  CAPEHART  That  is  for  all  pur- 
poses 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  Senator 
went  on  i-o  say  that  the  bill  itself  em- 
braces $6  billion 

Mr   CAPEHART     In  round  figures. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  what  period  of 
time  is  the  $6  billion  authorization  in 
the  bill  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  subject  we  are 
talking  about,  which  is  urban  renewal, 
involves  authorizations  of  about  $21-2  bil- 
lion, with  no  time  limit  on  them.  The 
money  could  all  be  exp>ended  in  1  year  or 
2  years.  Perhaps  it  would  be  spent  over 
a  longer  period.  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  authorizmg  $2^ 
billion,  particularly  in  view  of  our  huge 
debt,  and  the  great  call  for  expenditures. 
The  President  has  said  that  we  n)<fst 
sacrifice  a  little  This  is  a  good  place  to 
start  sacrificing  $700  million,  which  is 
not  particularly  needed  now.  There  is 
no  proof  that  it  could  be  used.  It  might 
be  argued.  "If  it  is  not  to  be  used  what 
difference  does  it  make?" 

I  believe  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. We  should  show  resixinsibility 
rather  than  irresponsibility  'When  we 
say,  "Here  is  $2 '2  billion,  spend  it  in  1 
year,  2  years,  or  3  years."  I  believe  to  a 
certain  extent  we  show  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said, 
this  is  a  very  simple  issue,  involving  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  wish  to  cut 
by  several  hundred  million  dollars  the 
grant  authorization  for  urban  renewal, 
which  has  no  time  limit  and  which  ac- 
tually will  take  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  15  years  to  spend,  if  past  ex- 
perience is  any  criterion.  I  believe  my 
recollection  is  correct,  that  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  rather  substantial  majority,  ac- 
cepted the  view  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
that  the  figure  of  $2,5  billion  was  the 
right  amount  to  put  into  the  bill  for 
urban  renewal. 

Senators  who  are  interested  will  find 
the  argument  spelled  out  very  briefly  at 
page  26  of  the  committee  report.  I  quote 
from  it  briefly: 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional capital  grant  authorization  that  would 
be  required  to  continue  the  program,  the 
committee  took  Into  account  the  statements 
submitted  by  the  HHFA  that,  by  the  end 
of  June  1961.  the  backlog  of  applications 
would  amount  to  $450  million,  and  that  ap- 
proximately $600  million  of  applications  are 
expected  for  each  year  during  the  next  4 
years. 

I  point  out  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  has  gotten  off  the  ground  only 
in  the  past  half  dozen  years.  My  own 
State  IS  a  good  example.  At  first,  only 
Pittsburgli  and  Philadelphia  were  inter- 
ested. By  now  45  communities  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  urban  renewal  projects 
underway. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  very  niggardly  in  its  urban 
renewal  recommendatioivs  We  had  a 
continuous    fight    to    raise    them.     We 
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never  succeeded  in  getting  the  author- 
izations high  enough  to  take  caz^e  of  all 
the  bona  fide  applications.  The  Eisen- 
ho'A-er  administration,  in  administeriiiij 
the  urban  renewal  program,  exerted  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  urban  renewal  projects  and  to  try  to 
persuade  cities  to  utilize  less  money. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK      I  yield. 

^L^.  BUSH.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  explain  wliy  he  makes 
such  a  statement  about  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  attitude  on  urban  re- 
newal. I  do  not  believe  he  can  support 
that  statemeiu. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  rrake  the  statement 
on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  during 
the  4' 2  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
and  based  on  my  intimate  contact  with 
the  HHf'A  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. I  know  those  people.  I 
have  discussed  Pennsylvania  problems 
with  them.  I  have  served  on  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee.  That  is  my  best 
judgment  of  what  happened. 

'Slv  BUSH  I  wonder  why  the  Sen- 
ator makes  that  statement,  when  only 
recently  the  Commi-ssioner  of  Urban 
Renewal  from  the  Senator's  own  State, 
was  complemented  by  him  before  the 
Committee  on  Rar.king  and  Currency.  I 
refer  to  David  Walker. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Dave  Walker  did  his  very  best:  but  he 
was  overruled,  time  after  time,  by  Nor- 
man Mason  and  by  his  predecessor. 
In  my  judgment,  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  HHFA  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  as  strongly  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  urban  renewal  as  the 
new  administration  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  up 
too  much  of  the  Senator's  time,  but  I 
take  sharp  issue  with  his  statement. 
Together  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  worked  on  urban  re- 
newal legislation  since  1954.  when  the 
act  was  passed.  I  have  worked  for  it 
and  supported  it  since  then,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
for  him  to  say  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration put  a  roadblock  in  front 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IS  entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 
I  am  certainly  entitled  to  mine.  I  have 
no  reason  for  changing  my  opinion.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  dis- 
agree; that  is  all.  I  am  always  happy 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  even  though  we 
do  not  agree 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield"' 

Ml-.  CLARK     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  favor  the 
provi.=;ion  in  the  bill  as  it  stands.  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
m  his  argument  in  chief,  but  I  believe 
thp  Senator  from  Connecticut  Ls  emi- 
nf^ntly  correct  in  his  support  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Permsylvania   yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
have  m>-  Republican  friends  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  We  can  get  a  min- 
ute or  two,  I  am  sure,  from  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

I  feel  as  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  support  the  argument  in  chief. 
I  think  I  may,  with  pardonable  pride, 
say  that  I  have  helped  to  work  on  the 
bill  and  that  I  am  in  favor  of  housing. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  I  voted  to 
override  vetoes,  even  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

I  have  not  the  figures  before  me  now, 
but  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  belief  that,  if 
anything,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion favored  urban  renewal  as  against 
other  types  of  programs,  being  far  less 
favorable  to  public  housing. 

It  is  my  distinct  impression  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  felt  that  pro- 
grams for  urban  renewal  were  on  the 
right  track. 

I  thought  this  statement  should  be 
made  in  all  fairness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  quite  as  desirous  of 
being  fair  as  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  only  point  out  that  year  after 
year,  even  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  when  I  was  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  used  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  an  annual  grant  authorization  of 
$600  million,  which  now.  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  finally  obtained. 

Year  after  year,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  what  the  mayors  recommended.  That 
administration  reduced  the  amounts. 
My  recollection  is  that  on  several  oc- 
casions the  Senate  increased  the  au- 
thorization above  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration recommendations.  On  one 
occasion  the  House  went  along  with  the 
Senate.  But  not  only  did  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  reduce  the  grant 
authorization  below  what  was  needed, 
but  it  also  made  an  effort — an  unsuc- 
cessful one.  I  am  happy  to  say — to  re- 
duce the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  and  to  increase  correspond- 
ingly the  local  contribution,  an  action 
which  we  who  believed  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program  were  convinced  would 
severely  injure  the  program. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  think  both  points  of 
view  are  correct.  I  think  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  hardheaded 
about  keeping  separate  the  amounts 
representing  what  was  used  and  what 
was  usable.  I  think  it  felt  strongly  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  reshufHing  of  the 
amount  of  contributions.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  inconsistency  in 
being  hardheaded  about  using  money 
and  following  the  general  sentiment  for 
urban  renewal.  'Very  substantial  au- 
thorizations for  urban  renewal  were 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.   CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  made  the  .statement  that  as 
mayor    of    Philadelphia    he    came    to 


Washington  and  fought  for  $600  million 
a  year  for  urban  renew^al.  I  remind  him 
that  my  amendment,  which  calls  for 
$1,800,000,000,  would  provide  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  for  three  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  far  enough  in  advance  to  be 
authorizing  appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  understand. 

Retiu-ning  to  the  burden  of  my  argu- 
ment, I  call  attention  to  page  26  of  the 
report.  The  HHFA  presented  very 
carefully  prepared  testimony,  supported 
by  the  Nation's  mayors,  stressing  the 
importance  of  a  continuing  program  for 
5,  6.  or  7  years,  so  that  communities 
could  plan  ahead  with  assurance  that 
their  plans  could  be  executed  and  the 
Federal  help  could  be  available  when 
th^  time  came. 

I  point  out  one  thing,  particularly  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  engaged  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana a  moment  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  were 
referring  to  spending.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  spending  and  grant 
authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  looking  at  the  table  at  the 
top  of  page  26  of  the  report,  he  will  note 
that  the  amount  disbursed  for  1956  was 
only  $13.6  million;  for  1957,  $29.6  mil- 
lion; and  even  in  1960,  when  the  pro- 
gram first  began  to  roll,  it  was  no  more 
than  $106.8  million.  The  record  shows 
that  anywhere  from  3  to  15  years  are  re- 
quired for  grant  authorizations  to  be 
converted  into  money  actually  going  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the  point  I  am  sure  he  has  in  mind,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  money  will  be  spent. 
That  is  obviously  true.  However.  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  the  period  over 
which  the  spending  will  take  place.  The 
amount  of  spending  which  this  authori- 
zation would  call  for  in  the  near  future 
is  much  less  th^n  the  amount  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  were  talking  about. 

Let  me  return  to  the  $800  million  of 
applications.    I  read  from  the  report: 

The  Agency  Ju  tlfled  Ita  estimate  of  |600 
million  per  year  over  the  next  4  years  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Increased  activity  In  the  pro- 
gram In  recent  months. 

I  say  again  that  the  increased  activity 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new  administra- 
tion is  in  ofQce  and  is  pushing  the  pro- 
gram. I  continue  reading  from  the 
report: 

It  also  referred  to  the  needs  of  this  fund 
to  take  care  of  the  provision  In  the  recently 
passed  depressed  area  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  urban  renewal  funds 
for  the  redevelopment  of  nonreeldentlal 
property  In  depressed  areas.  Increased  de- 
mand Is  also  expected  In  consequence  of  the 
growing  Interest  In  urban  renewal  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

This  last  sentence  refers  to  the  provi- 
sion whereby  colleges  and  universities 
and  urban  hospitals  can  take  advantage 
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of  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the 
bill  in  order  to  get  the  land  necessary 
for  the  expansion  of  their  needed  facili- 
ties. 

The  table  which  appears  at  the  top  of 
page  27  of  the  report  shows  the  basis  on 
which  the  $600  million  authorization  is 
requested 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  been 
on  a  hand-to-mouth,  year-by-year  basis 
even  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  In 
all  that  period  and  before,  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  program  of 
urban  renewal,  the  authorities  and  the 
mayors  in  the  various  cities  were  asking 
for  a  long-range  program,  so  that  they 
might  know  ahead  of  time  how  to  make 
their  plans.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  figure  was  placed  as  high  as  it  is  in 
the  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  no  catastrophe  would  result  if  his 
amendment  were  to  be  approved.  How- 
ever a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  felt  it  was  wiser  to  authorize 
the  full  amount  of  the  grant  authoriza- 
tion requested  by  the  administration.  I 
again  emphasize  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  actual  spending  will  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  $600-million-a-year 
figure  for  many  years  to  come  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  and  who  asked  mp  to  represent  him 
in  connection  with  this  particular 
amendment,  I  a.sk  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected 

Mr  CAI'EHAIiT  Mr  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr  CL.^RK  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
IS  yielded  bacsc  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  1  Mr  Capehart].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden!.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs  Neuberger  1  are  absent  on 
official  busmesf. 

I  also  annource  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  .Mew  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vot?  "yea." 

On  this  vote.  r,he  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs  Neubergkr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ai-izona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Aiizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Anderson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay. ' 


Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  official  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  !  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  BRIDGES]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea.  "  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  ■  nay. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoldwaterI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — jeas  38. 
nays  55.  as  follows: 


|No  661 

YEAS— 38 

Allott 

Eastland 

Russell 

Beau 

ErTln 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Smathers 

Butler 

Holland 

Stennlfi 

Byrd.  Va 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Thvirmond 

Case.  S   D.iV 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Curtis 

Morton 

Yar  borough 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Young.  N   Dak 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Hnrtke 

Met«ilf 

Bible 

H'.ckey 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

HIU 

Morse 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Mrws 

Byrd.  W  Va, 

Jackson 

Mu&kle 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Carroll 

Johnston 

PeU 

Case.  N  J 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Mass 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

EUender 

Long,  La 

Sj-mlngton 

Engle 

Magnuson 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Ful  bright 

Mansfield 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Oruenlng 

McOee 

NOT   VOTING- 

— 7 

Anderson 

Chavez 

Neuberger 

Blakley 

Ooldwater 

Bridges 

Hayden 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
have  spoken  to  both  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman].  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  1  Mr  Capehart  i,  about  this 
particular  amendment  Before  it  is 
read,  let  me  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
particular  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
municipalities  with  ixjpulations  of  150.- 
000  or  less  which  are  located  m  areas 
which  have  been  officially  desiiuiated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unde:'  existing 
law.  for  area  redevelopment  lissistance 
or  are  known  as  distressed  areas,  would 
be  eligible  for  three-fourths  ji'ban  re- 
newal grants  under  the  urban  renewal 
sections    of    the    bill,    instead    of    two- 


thirds.  This  amendment  affects  the 
smaller  communities,  which  have,  ail  too 
often,  resources  too  small  to  engage  in 
activities  of  urban  renewal,  and  also 
affects  only  those  areas  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  distressed  areas. 

I  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  i  .  and  myself. 

Since  the  amendment  deals  with  many 
technical  parts  of  the  bill,  I  thought  I 
should  explain  it  first,  so  that  the  read- 
ing of  it  might  be  omitted,  although,  if 
the  Senate  desires  it.  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  with  me  to  have  it  read,  or 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark - 
MAN],    and   the   Senator   from    Indiana 

I  Mr.  CAPEHART]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  the  amendment  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
without  reading. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
HiMPHREY.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  42  beginning  with  line  '",0  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  43  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  INCREASED  FEDEHAL  AID  FOR  SMaLLEK  COMMU- 
NiniS  IN  REDE^-ELOPMENT  AREAS  POOLING 
GRANTS-IN-AID    BETWEEN    PROJECTS 

•Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing (1)'  after  (a)',  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences,  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following ; 

••■(2)  The  aggregate  of  such  capiUl 
grants  with  respect  to  all  of  the  projects 
of  a  local  public  agency  (or  of  two  or  more 
local  public  agencies  in  the  same  municipal- 
ity I  on  which  contracts  for  capital  grants 
have  been  made  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of — 

■'■(A)  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  all  such  projects  to  which 
neither  subparagraph  (B)  nor  subparagrapn 
(C)   applies    and 

"'(B)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  which 
are  located  in  a  municipality  having  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  flfty  thousand  or 
less,  according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census,  if  such  municipality  is  situated 
in  an  area  which,  at  the  time  the  contract 
or  contracts  involved  are  entered  into  or  at 
such  earlier  time  as  the  Administrator  may 
specify  In  order  to  avoid  hardship,  is  desig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  area  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act),  and 

■'■(CI  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  (not 
falling  within  subparagraph  (Bi)  which 
the  Administrator,  upon  request,  may  ap- 
prove on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  basis. 

"  '(3)  A  capital  grant  with  respect  to  any 
individual  project  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  net  project  cost  and 
the  local  grants-in-aid  actually  made  with 
respect  to  the  project.'  " 

On  page  4.3  beeinning  with  line  22  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  44  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(c)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of 
section  110(e)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  'pursuant  to  the  proviso  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  103(A)'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  103(a)  (2)  (Cr." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota  [Mr.   Humphrey]    for  himself   and 
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the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Scott ; . 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  let  us 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr,  HUMPHREnf  If  the  Senator  in- 
sists. I  understood  it  was  desired  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  A  simi- 
lar, and  much  broader,  provision  is  in 
the  House  bill.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity, in  conference,  to  confer  on 
what  some  Senators  have  termed  a  more 
reasonable  provision. 

I  felt  that,  since  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  committee  were 
willin?  to  accept  it,  and  since  the  bill 
would  be  in  conference  anyway,  this 
would  be  the  sensible  thins  to  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     Does  the  amendment 
involve    the    expenditure    of    additional 
funds,  and  if  so,  how  muchv" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  does  not.  It 
merely  provides  thai  in  certain  smaller 
communities,  where  the  resources  are 
less.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  better 
grants  under  urban  renewal  provisions 
which  have  been  alreadv  placed  in  the 
bill. 

Ml  SCOTT,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  was  about  to  make  the 
same  point.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion the  amendment  does  not  involve 
any  additional  funds.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  would  naturally  be  con- 
sulted. This  amendment  would  affect 
such  areas  as  Scranton  and  Erie 

It  seems  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
amendment.  I  iiope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
it.  There  has  been  general  agreement 
on  it  by  Senators  who  are  familiar  with 
the  contents  of  this  complicated  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
remarks  I  have  prepared  on  the  amend- 
ment may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  Senator  Scott 
As  you  knf>w.  since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
I  have  vic^orously  supported  programs  which 
would    aid    the    redevelopment    of    depressed 
areas  for  our  country. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  housing  message, 
pointed  out  that  the  housing  Industry  Is  one 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labor.  The  Presi- 
dent also  pointed  out  that  many  other  sup- 
plying industries  and  services  depend  largely 
and  directly  on  new  housing  construction. 

What  would  be  a  better  way  to  help  absorb 
this  surplus  labor  we  have  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  than  to  give  priority  to  those 
areas  which  would  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  area  redevelopment  legislation, 
pas.sed  eirlier  In  this  session  of  the  Congress? 
My  amendment  would  Increase  the  Federal 
grant  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  for 
com.munitlep  of  150.000  or  less  which  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  area  redevelopment 
formula. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment,  as  I  have 
said,  would  not  only  be  a  proper  approach  to 
the  solution  of  the  surplus  labor  problem, 
but  It  would  recognize  the  housing  problems 
of  those  families  of  modest  Income,  especially 
In  hard-pressed  areas. 


The  committee  in  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion expressed  concern  about  the  "state  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  continued  lack 
of  sustained  vitality  shown  by  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry."  I  am  sure  that  If  we 
studied  the  Indtistry  In  those  areas  that 
would  qualify  under  the  area  redevelopment 
formula,  the  lack  of  such  vitality  would  be 
quite  evident. 

I  feel  that  my  amendment  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  both  the  objectives  of  aid 
to  depressed  areas  and  of  good  housing 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUI-IPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  by  me  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Humphrey 

Under  this  amendment,  municipalities 
with  populations  of  150.000  or  less  which  are 
located  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  redevelopment  assistance  or  dis- 
tressed areas  would  be  eligible  for  the  three- 
fourths  xu-ban  renewal  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  In  Its  housing  bill  re- 
ported out  for  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  action  by  the  House 
committee  certainly  gives  strong  evidence 
in  support  of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
sponsoring. 

Let  me  quote  from  discussion  of  title  III. 
"Urban  renewal  and  planning,  on  page  22  of 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  Its  housing  bill.  H.R. 
6028: 

INCREASED     FEDERAL     CONTRIBUTION     IN 
SMALLER  COMMUNITIES 

"Section  301  of  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
Federal  grant  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  for  communities  of  50.000  or  less,  as 
well  as  for  communities  up  to  150.000  which 
qualify  for  jisslstance  under  the  area  rede- 
velopment legislation.  Your  committee  has 
long  been  convinced  that  smaller  communi- 
ties are  at  a  relative  disadvantage  In  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  and  that  In  equity 
their  required  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
the  project  should  be  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  larger  cities.  In  the  first  place, 
smaller  communities  do  not  have  the  large 
staffs  and  facilities  which  larger  cities  en- 
Joy.  But  more  Important,  since  their  vol- 
ume of  civic  Improvements  Is  often  at  a 
lower  volume,  they  quite  often  are  unable  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  larger  cities 
have  of  meeting  their  one-third  requirement 
through   noncash   grants-in-aid." 

My  amendment  to  section  301  of  the  hous- 
ing bill,  S.  1922,  U  In  accord  with  section  301 
as  approved  by  the  House  committee  In 
H.R.  6028.  I  believe  we  should  enact  this 
program  of  Increased  Federal  urban  renewal 
assistance  for  the  smaller  communities  of 
our  country  which  are  located  In  areas  desig- 
nated for  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act. 

Job-producing,  wealth-producing  txrban 
renewal  projects  can  give  a  tremendous  boost 
to  our  smaller  communities.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  communities  need  greater  Federal 
supp)ort  to  matte  their  urban  renewal  efforts 
successful,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  support  and  assistance  by 
approving  the  amendment  which  I  am  now 
sponsoring. 

T\\e  f  ,;iowlrg  cities  would  be  eligible  for 
Increased  Federal  grants  under  my  amend- 
ment: Altoona.  Pa..  Ashland.  W.  Va..  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Erie.  Pa..  E\-ansvllle.  Ind..  Fall  River. 
Mass,  Hazleton,  Pa..  Huntington,  W.  Va.', 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  New  Bedford. 


Mass..  Pawtucket.  R  I.,  Ponce.  PR..  Mayaguez, 
P.R..  Scranton.  Pa..  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  Wllkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  plus  some  90  smaller  municipal- 
ities as  follows: 

AREAS    or    StTBSTANTIAL    AND    PIRSIST13»T 
UNEMPLOYMENT  ' 
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Alabama:   Gadsden.  Jasper. 

Alaska:   Anchorage. 

California:   Modesto.  Uklah. 

Connecticut:   Ansonla.  Bristol,  Danielson. 

Georgia;  Cedar  town -Rockmart. 

Illinois:  Calro-Metrop)oll8.  Centralla.  Har- 
rlsburg.  Herrln-Murphysboro-West  Prank- 
fort,  Litchfield.  Mount  Vernon. 

Indiana:  New  Castle. 

Kansas:    Pltt£burg. 

Kentucky:  Corbln.  Hazard.  HopkinsvlUe, 
Madlsonville.  Mlddlesboro-Harlan.  Morehead- 
Grayson.  Paducah.  PalntsvUle-Prestonsburg. 
Plkevllle-WilUamson. 

Maine:    Blddcford-Sanford. 

Maryland:  Cambridge.  Cumberland. 
Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts;   North  Adams. 

Michigan:  Adrian.  Bay  City,  Marquette, 
Monroe,  Port  Huron. 

Minnesota;  Bralnerd -Grand  Rapids.  Hib- 
blng-Vlrglnla. 

Missouri:  Flat  River.  Washington. 

Montana:   Butte.  Kallspell. 

New  Jersey:  Bridgeton.  Long  Branch. 
Ocean   Clty-Wlldwood-Cape   May. 

New  York:  Amsterdam.  Auburn.  Olovers- 
vUle.  Jamestown-Dunkirk.  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone,  Plattsburgh. 

North  Carolina:  Fayettevllle.  Klnston. 
Lumbcrton.  Wilson. 

Ohio:  Athens-Logan-Nelson ville.  Batavla- 
Georgetown-West  Union.  Cambridge.  Ports- 
mouth-Chillicothe. 

Oklahoma:   McAlester,  Muskogee 

Pennsylvania;  Berwlck-Bloomsburg.  But- 
ler. Clearfleld-Du  Bols.  Indiana.  Klttannlng- 
Pord  City.  Lewlstown,  MeadvUle.  New  Castle, 
Pottsvllle.  St  Marys,  Sayre-Athens-Towanda. 
Sunbury-Shamokln-Mt.  Carmel.  Uniontown- 
ConnellsvlUe. 

South  Carolina:   Conway. 

Tennessee:  La  FoUette-JelUco-Tazewell. 

Texas :   Laredo. 

Virginia;  Big  Stone  Oap-Appalachla. 

Washington;  Aberdeen,  Anacortes.  Cen- 
tralla, Port  Angeles.  Yakima. 

West  Virginia;  Beckley.  Bluefleld.  Clarks- 
burg, Fairmont,  Logan.  Morgantown.  New 
Martinsville.  Oak  HlU-Montgomery.  Point 
Pleasant-Galllpolls,  Ronceverte-White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Welch. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  offering  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
agree  to  take  it  to  conference. 

This  amendment  will  be  of  special  as- 
sistance to  many  urban  communities  In 
Pennsylvania  which  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  engage  in  the  kind  of 
urban  renewal  plans  which  are  essential 
for  their  well-being. 

The  amendment  has  been  urged  on 
me  by  the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission,  which 
represents     the     region     centering     on 


'  Areas  ofQclally  classified  as  "areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment"  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  which  meet  the  addi- 
tional criteria  for  designation  as  areas  with 
"substantial  and  persistent"  unemployment 
in  connection  with  Federal  procurement 
programs.  The  eligibility  of  these  areas  for 
assistance  under  the  recently  enacted  Are.'^ 
Redevelopment  Act  (Pi.  87-27)  was  being 
reviewed  at  the  time  this  bulletin  went  to 
press. 
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Wilkes-Barre.  Scranton.  and  Hazleton. 
I  am  delighted  that  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  hma. 

Mr.  JAVIT?  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  gather  that  the  amend- 
ment would  merely  reduce  the  local  con- 
tribution, and  would  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  priorities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  es- 
tablish priorities.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  that  if  an  urban  renewal 
project  is  undertaken  while  the  com- 
munity is  de<lared  to  be  a  distressed 
area,  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  three-fourths  in- 
stead of  two-thirds.  The  amendment 
does  not  involve  extra  funds.  It  would 
affect  many  communities  in  the  Nation 
which  might  very  well  come  under  the 
urban  renewal   program. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  that 
such  communities  shall  be  given  priority 
over  other  communities. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  The  amendment  does 
not  fiJTect  allocations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  does  not. 

Mr    JA\TTS      Or    State   limitations? 

Mr  HIMPHREY  It  does  not.  The 
amendment  merely  affects  the  Federal 
contribution  in  ca^e  a  community  which 
is  declared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  a  distressed  area  seeks  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  understand  the  pur- 
p>osc  of  the  amendment  and  I  might  well 
be  In  83rmpathy  with  it.  We  might  as 
well  be  realistic,  however,  about  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  would  reduce  the 
availability  of  Federal  money  for  other 
urban  renewal  projects — perhaps  not 
very  much,  but  It  would  cut  down  the 
funds  available.  I  point  out  that  the 
administration  was  not  favorable  to  this 
particular  amendment.  After  assess- 
ment of  equities,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  priorities  and  no  change  in 
allocations.  I  may  not  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  make  th«;e  points  not  in  any  vain 
way.  because  this  amendment  will  go  to 
conference.  There  is  a  very  much  more 
comprehensive  provision  in  the  bill  of  the 
other  body. 

I  merely  wish  to  set  up  some  red  lights 
with  resf)ect  to  how  the  provision  will 
affect  other  large  areas,  such  as  those 
my  colleague  IMr.  Keating  i  and  I  repre- 
sent in  New  York,  which  also  participate 
in  programs  sujjported  by  these  funds. 

Mr.  DIFiKSEN,  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  puts  lus  finger  on  an  imix)r- 
tant  point.  The  available  amount  of 
money  will  be  reduced  in  pruportiim  as 
we  bring  within  the  orbit  of  the  biii  a 
larger  number  of  communities  and  give 
them  a  three-quarters  allowance  instead 
of  a  two-thirds  allowance  for  urban  re- 
newal. 

What  would  be  the  result?  The  larger 
metropolitan  centers  would  come  back 
to  the  Congress  in  due  course  and  ask  for 
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more  and  more  money  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  urban  renewal  plans. 

I  point  out  that  onlj'  a  day  or  two 
ago  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill,  was 
offered  for  an  unbudgeted  item  never 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  which  called 
for  $30  million  to  build  up  the  so-called 
distressed  areas  program.  Tliai  is  what 
happened. 

This  is  the  same  typ>e  of  back-door 
approach.  I  am  reluctant,  of  course, 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
hour  of  the  day.  but  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
procedure.  I  shall  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  if  that  is 
the  desire  of  the  Senate,  in  the  interest 
of  conservation  of  time.  There  can  be 
a  vote  by  a  show  of  hands  or  by  a  divi- 
sion.   This  is  a  back-door  approach. 

At  an  hour  when  we  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  the  conservation  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  this  country  we  are 
presented  with  one  amendment  after 
another  to  chisel  away  at  the  stability, 
durability,  and  vitality  of  the  home 
front,  which  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  this  country. 

Senators  will  hear  more  about  the 
budtret  before  this  session  is  over.  This 
is  the  living  evidence  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing. The  $3.5  billion  deficit,  which  I 
pointed  out,  under  the  May  25th  revi- 
sion of  the  budget  is  certainly  not  the 
limit.  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  out 
with  less  than  a  $5  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1962. 

We  are  presented  with  recurring 
efforts  to  build  up  the  budget.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  be  on 
record  on  the  amendment.  There  can 
be  a  vote  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor most  respectfully — and  I  surely  have 
great  respect  for  him — that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the 
amount. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh.  I  know. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  have  that 
made  clear.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
attempted  a  moment  ago.  with  what  he 
believed  was  a  desirable  amendment,  to 
cut  the  program.  The  amendment  was 
defeated.  This  amendment  would  not 
add  any  extra  money.  One  may  dis- 
agree with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  amendment  would  not  add  extra 
money. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  tb.e  Sena- 
tor and  his  willingne.s.s  to  accommodate 
us,  even  though  I  must  say  i  am  not 
particularly  concerned  about  yea  and 
nay  votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  an  accommo- 
dating soul,  but  it  makes  me  very 
unhappy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  lemaming 
time. 

Mr.  KE.'^TING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  does  so,  for 
a  comment  and  a  question'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr  KK^TING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  made  the  assertion  that  the 
House  bill  has  a  much  more  liberal  pro- 
vision with  regard  to  this  proposal  con- 


cerning the  special  break  to  cities  u:.dtr 
50.000  or,  u  they  are  :n  depressed  areas, 
under  150.000 

Mr   HUMPHREY       Yes 

^L'•.  KEATING  IT.e  purpose  of  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  as  I  understand  rt. 
IS  to  go  into  conference  with  a  more  coz.- 
servative  approach.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  very  good  traders  in  this 
body.  I  am  looking  at  a  few  of  them 
now.  One  sits  very  close  to  the  dis- 
tiiiyuished  Senator  from  Miunes^ta 
Th^Fe  are  others. 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  w,  would 
not  be  in  a  better  position  in  conference 
If  we  did  not  agree  to  the  amendment. 
We  could  then  trade  on  the  basis  of 
7ero.  if  the  House  proposal  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  goes  much  further  than  we 
might  wish  to  go.  Would  we  not  be 
better  off  to  have  no  provision  tlian  to 
have  a  modest  provision,  so  that  ve 
would  be  prepared  to  yield  modestly  m 
order  to  get  a  bill  passed  later?  That 
is  a  practical  question 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  al- 
ways makes  valuable  contributions  to 
these  discussions. 

The  main  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal I  offer  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
House  proposal  is  that  the  Hoi.i:e  pro- 
posal would  include  all  cities  of  50.000 
or  less,  regardless  of  whether  tliey  are 
i:i  depressed  areas,  for  a  three-quarters 
contribution.  We  have  eliminated  that 
provision.  We  are  not  asking  fur  it 
We  merely  provide  that  cities  of  150.000 
or  less  which  have  qualified  under  what 
is  known  as  the  area  redevelopment  the 
area  development,  or  distressed  area 
formula,  may  be  eligible  for  a  larger 
contribution. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further** 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  modified  the 
amendment.  I  am  sorry  1  did  not  bring 
that  to  the  Senator's  attention. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  as 
printed  is  not  accurate,  then'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Penns>i- 
vania  IMr  Scott  1  and  I.  and  other  Sen- 
ators, have  worked  out  language  to 
modify  the  proposal.  That  is  why  I 
offered  Xho  explanation  prior  to  the 
offering  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  To  some  degree  that 
may  change  the  situation.  There  are, 
in  fact,  depressed  areas  under  150.000 
In  population  which  probably  need  the 
additional  help. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  join  in  the  cau- 
tion of  our  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

If  we  increase  tlie  allowance  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters,  some  of  the 
larger  communities  will  come  to  Con- 
gress next  year  and  say,  'A^Tiy  can  we 
not  participate  in  thi'=;  program"^  Why  is 
a  city  with  140.000  any  better  off  than 
we  are.  with  300  OOO^" 

Mr  DIRKSEN  \^'liy  should  they  not 
come  in  to  ask  for  more^ 

Mr.  EIEATING  I  am  supporting  the 
Senat:.or.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  me.  for  at 
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the  moment  I  am  supporting  his  posi- 
tion    The  position  has  much  merit. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes 
a-suments  without  merit.  I  merely 
poiiu  out  that  in  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  Nation  and  confronts 
many  municipalities,  judging  from  the 
testimony  given  by  representatives  of  the 
municipalities,  this  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal. I  think  It  is  a  more  reasonable 
proposal  than  that  of  the  other  body  I 
believe  it  is  joined  in  by  reasonable  men. 

I  ask  only  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  which  I  am  willing  to 
give  away  so  that  the  Senate  may  vote 
on  the  amendment 

Mr  KEATING.  I  agree  to  both  theses. 
The  Senators  offering  the  amendment 
are  very  reasonable  men  It  i.^  a  much 
more  reasonable  provision  than  the 
House  provision. 

For  this  very  reason  I  am  convinced 
that  we  would  be  better  off  to  suggest 
this  point  in  conference  Because  I 
share  the  Senator'.s  objective.  I  must  op- 
pose him  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ^f  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  I 
understand,  the  bill  provides  for  the  cov- 
erage of  a  large  number  of  communities 
under  the  two-thirds  contributing 
formula,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  raise  the 
formula  to  three-quarters  and  reduce  the 
number  of  eligible  communities'" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
would  not  reduce  the  number  of  eligible 
communities.  In  all  fah-ness,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  IlLnois  has  said,  if  all  the  so- 
called  eligible  communities  were  to  come 
in  under  the  amendment  for  urban  re- 
newal projects.  It  would  mean  that  funds 
which  might  have  been  allocated  to  some 
other  communities  would  have  been  con- 
sumed. I  thmk  one  should  be  factual 
and  honorable  about  this  argument  I 
say  with  equal  candor  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  our  communities  will 
not  participate  But  for  those  that  need 
the  assistance,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  fair  allocation  It  would  not 
expand  the  base  at  all  It  would  not 
establish  any  priorities.  It  would  not  in- 
clude extra  money  It  would  not  add 
more  money  to  the  expenditures  under 
the  budget. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
question  I  asked  is  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
higher  figure  in  one  part  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
then  accept  the  larger  coverage  of  the 
House,  and  have  broader  coverage  on 
the  proposal 

Ml-  HLT^PHREY  I  cannot  predict 
what  conferees  will  do.  having  been  a 
conferee  myself 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  In  con- 
ference It  would  be  theoretically  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  whole  proposal,  both 
as  to  amount  and  coverage 

Mr  HL"MPHREY  In  conference  it  is 
pa^ible  to  do  things  that  no  one  would 
ever  contemplate  Theoretically  it  is 
also  possible  for  the  Senate  to  see  that 
such  result  would  not  happen 


Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  tc  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  claim  time  m  op- 
position. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  amendment  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  inch-by-. nch  advancement  of  pro- 
grams that  would  involve  the  Federal 
Government.  The  amendment  would 
involve  programs  with  Federal  financial 
help,  and  reduce  the  requirement  upon 
local  communities  to  contribute  to  such 
programs. 

A  year  ago  it  was  argued  that  in  order 
to  obtain  stabilized  programs,  the 
amount  that  communities  should  con- 
tribute ought  to  be  increased  rather  than 
decreased  We  have  seen  an  example 
in  the  housing  bill  of  the  inch-by-inch 
technique  of  advancing  in  federalization 
and  centralization  of  government.  This 
proposal  is  a  mere  beginning,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  amendment  would  have  quite 
an  appeal  to  towns  of  150,000  popula- 
tion and  less.  All  such  towns  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  put  up  25  p>ercent  and 
the  Government  would  put  up  75  per- 
cent 

Next  year  a  program  would  be  ad- 
vocated to  provide  assistance  for  cities 
of  1  million  and  provide  also  that  such 
cities  would  contribute  only  25  percent 
and  the  Federal  Government  75  per- 
cent for  the  cost  of  such  program. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  program  in 
which  Federal  grants  are  involved  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  not  existed 
this  constant  advance.  It  is  a  beguile- 
ment  of  the  citizenry  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  put  up  the 
money,  and  that  back  home  the  money 
would  not  have  to  be  put  up.  Finally, 
the  taxpayers  must  pay.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  will  reach  a  deficit  of  $7 
billion  on  the  basis  of  what  is  presently 
bemp  done, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    LAUSCHE.      I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  title 
VI  goes,  not  inch  by  inch,  but  leap  by 
leap,  into  a  new  space  program  that 
would  cost  $100  million  m  the  first  few- 
months,  if  the  administrator  wanted  to 
use  that  amount.  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment,  as  soon  as  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  to  strike  out  title 
VI.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  present  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time,  because  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  In  order 
that  Senators  may  know  what  title  VI 
proposes,  it  is  a  $100  million  leap  into 
space  for  an  entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  suggest  that  his  point  applies  to  the 
pending  amendment 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No:  but 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  making  an 
eloquent  argument  on  an  inch-by-inch 
proposal.  I  want  the  benefit  of  his 
strong  argument  when  my  amendment 
is  offered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  cannot  see  how  the 
Senate  can  be  so  easily  beguiled  into  the 


belief  that  the  proposal  Is  Innocuous, 
and  that  its  ultimate  impact  will  affect 
only  towns  of  150.000  or  less. 

I  believe  that  crying  out  loudly  is  the 
proposition  that  the  bill  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  general  reduction  of  con- 
tributions that  must  be  made  by  local 
governments.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Senate  why  there  was  originally  w.-it- 
ten  into  the  law  the  provision  that  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  should  be 
33 '3  percent.  That  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  law  in  order  to  insure  local 
prudence  in  programs  adopted. 

In  the  farm,  housing,  and  other  pro- 
grams there  have  been  constant  ad- 
vances, introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  nothing  wrong  is 
happening,  while  the  eventual  goal  of 
complete  Federal  aid  is  being  ap- 
proached I  really  do  not  believe  that 
this  question  ought  to  pass  without  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  It  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  has  been  indicated 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
am  about  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  proposal  is  not  a  relief  program.  The 
communities  which  would  qualify  under 
the  program  are  in  the  home  States  of 
Senators,  the  smaller  conununities  in 
which  jobs  will  be  made  available,  and 
the  aid  will  not  be  in  the  form  of  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation. 
Construction  crews  will  be  at  work,  cities 
will  be  cleaned  up.  and  buildings  erected. 
I  submit  that  the  pro[>osal  makes  good 
sense. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  program  Is  a  kind  of  relief  program 
on  behalf  of  cities  that  would  qualify 
as  under  150,000  population,  and  In  de- 
pressed areas  at  the  expense  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  same  States  whose  popula- 
tions are  above  150.000.  and  those  cities 
under  150,000  which  are  not  in  depressed 
areas? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  In  every  State  dif- 
ferent programs  benefit  different  Income 
levels.  For  example.  In  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota there  Is  State  aid  Some  areas  of 
the  State  receive  much  more  aid  than 
other  areas  of  the  State  because  of  in- 
come problems  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems I  do  not  say  that  some  people  will 
not  be  better  helped  by  the  program 
than  others.  But  they  must  qualify  un- 
der rather  high  standards;  namely,  high 
unemployment,  distressed  areas,  and 
other  qualifications  under  laws  which 
Congress  has  passed,  and  which  have 
been  signed  by  the  President.  I  submit 
that  If  a  town  qualifies  under  those 
standards.  It  might  very  well  be  eligible 
for  such  help. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSf.  The  aiiswer  is 
"Yes." 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  larger  cities  will 
have  to  contribute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     And  also  cities  under 
150,000  which  are  not  depressed  areas? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     How  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  Senators  from  a  State 
such  as  New  York,  for  example,  in  which 
there  are  great  cities,  which  would  be 
adversely  affected,  would  feel?    All  other 
cities   under    150,000   which   are   not   in 
depressed  areas  would  also  be  adversely 
affected.    How  would  they  feel  about  a 
situation  of  this  kind?     How  does   the 
Senator  feel  about  that  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  that  my 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  make  the  point 
that  the  Senator  has  already  made,  that 
In  the  depressed  areas  there  are  special 
needs.  The  people  in  those  areas, 
through  "Operation  Bootstraps."  have 
expended  about  as  much  money  as  they 
can  to  bring  in  new  job-making  indus- 
tries. 

They  are  in  a  category  of  special  need. 
While  I  realize  that  in  my  Common- 
wealth, Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
might  well  get  some  mmimal  advantage, 
the  areas  which  are  suffering  are  the 
areas  that  would  benefit,  such  as  Scran- 
ton.  Wilkes-Barre.  Altoona.  and  Erie. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSIJ^.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey],  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  'rom  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  ].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  rol.. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chave2].  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley],  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
■yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capi- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  An- 
derson]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  fiom  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

|No.67l 
YEAS — 43 


Bart  let  t 

Humphrey 

Mof5 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Muiikle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Nev.berger 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Pas  tore 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Pell 

Clark 

Long,  HawaU 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Mflgnuson 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Smth,  Mass. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Maine 

Kngle 

McOee 

Sparkm&n 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N  J. 

Hiu-tke 

Monroney 

Yai  borough 

Hayden 

Morse 

H'.ckey 

Morton 

NAYS— 51 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mc<?lellan 

AUott 

EUender 

MUler 

Be&ll 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fong 

Prcuty 

Bible 

Fulbrtght 

Prtxmlre 

Boggs 

Gore 

Roiiertson 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Butler 

Kill 

Sal  tons  tall 

Byrd,  Va 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Javlts 

StetLnU 

Case,N.J. 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Case.  8  Dak 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Keating 

WUey 

Curtu 

Kuchel 

wmiams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Young.  Ohio 

Nai"  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Bridges 

Cht.vez 

Blakley 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Humphrky,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presid  mt.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  tabU. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "6-7-61 — 
B"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  45, 
beginning  with  the  colon  in  line  8,  it 
Is  proposed  to  strike  out  aU  through  the 
word  "prescribe"  in  line  21. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  a  new  subject  of  functioning 
accepted  by  the  GhDvemment.  It  is  the 
solution  of  what  is  called  the  commuter 
or  urban  transportation  problem.  The 
bill  provides  two  approacht'*  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem  of  tiie  communities. 
One  is  by  way  of  loan;  the  other  is  by 
way  of  grant. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $100  million 
to  be  loaned  to  commumties  for  the 
purpose  of  a^^quiring  facilities  to  solve 


commuter  problems.  Witli  that  phase 
cf  the  bill  I  have  no  complaint. 

The  second  phase,  the  treatment  of 
the  problem,  is  set  forth  on  page  45  in 
the  language  which  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  strike.  The  bill  authonzei>  tlie 
expenditure  of  $50  milUon  by  way  of 
grants.  The  following  language  appears 
on  page  45  of  the  bill: 

Provided.  That  of  such  sum  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  without  regard  to  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  contract  to  make  grants 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50  million  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration  proj- 
ects— 

I  cannot  understand  the  types  of 
demonstrations  that  are  contemplated. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  Uie  expenditure 
of  S50  million  to  help  solve  the  commuter 
transportation  problems  of  the  communi- 
ties?    The  language  continues: 

for  mass  transportation  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  he  determines  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of  data  and 
Information  of  general  applicability  on  the 
reduction   of  urban  transportation  needs — 

The  need  for  urban  transportation  is 
growing  more  urgent  every  year.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  languape  in  any 
manner  clearly  sets  forth,  or  even 
vaguely  sets  forth,  what  is  contemplated 
by  the  proposed  demonstration  projects. 
That  is  the  extent  of  my  argument. 

I  favor  the  loan  proposal ;  I  do  not 
think  the  grant  proposal  should  be 
adopted,  at  least  in  the  language  which 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  time  to  me' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
as  much  time  a.s  he  may  i^eed,  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  first  I  applaud  the  distin- 
guished senior  Seiiator  fiom  Ohio  for 
his  support  of  the  vitally  needed  SI 00 
million  loan  program.  That  amount  of 
money  would  be  available  to  proceed 
immediately  to  make  ma.ss  transit  facili- 
ties, which  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decay  at  a  time  when  they  are  so  ur- 
gently needed,  better  Instrvjnents  to  car- 
r\-  people  out  of  traffic  jams,  to  get  them 
to  work  and  home  from  work,  •without 
the  extreme  con,costion.  confusion,  and 
waste  which  exi.'^t  today  in  '.he  metropoli- 
tan areas 

It  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  $50  million 
for  demorLstration  was  amply  supported 
In  the  hearings  which  have  been  held  on 
this  item. 

I  .suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the  mayor 
of  Cleveland.  Mayor  Celebrezze,  who  ap- 
plauded the  work  of  the  Senator  In  1942. 
when  the  Senator  was  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  in  purchasing  the  rapid  trans- 
it system  of  that  city,  and  whose  testi- 
mony appears  at  page  i;40  and  sub- 
sequent pages  of  the  hearings,  spelled  out 
the  need  for  devising  new  ways  of  get- 
ting people  to  use  mass  transit  facili- 
ties. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  the  verj-  compelling  testi- 
mony of  the  mayor  of  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  when 
he  described  what  was  being  done  there 
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and  some  of  the  new  ideas  it  was  desired 
to  try  in  the  field  of  transportation 

Since  the  time  when  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  the  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
when  Cleveland  was  purchasing  its  trans- 
it system.  20  years  ago.  all  forms  of  trav- 
el— both  those  by  air  and  those  by  means 
of  other  media  of  transportation — have 
been  improved  monumentally.  That  has 
been  done  in  considerable  part  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds,  private  companies, 
making  use  of  Federal  funds,  have  de- 
veloped improved  aircraft  and  have 
brought  about  much  of  the  present-day 
efficiency  of  air  travel. 

But  in  that  period,  what  has  been  done 
to  improve  tjround  rapid  transit ''  The 
commuter  rail  cars  used  today  are  about 
the  same  as  those  which  were  used  20 
years  ago:  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
subways  We  know  we  need  to  have 
new  thinking  applied  to  mass  transpor- 
tation If  that  IS  not  done,  the  SlOO 
million  will  be  used  throueh  the  years 
only  to  continue  the  present  inefficient 
systems, 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smitt!  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania' 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT,  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
well  stated  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  in  accord  with  what  he 
has  had  to  say 

NEED    FOR     IMPRI^VLD     MASS    TRANSPORl  ATIuN     IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KccHELi.  the  minority  whip, 
described  the  increasmgly  acute  problem 
of  traflBc  congestion  in  California  and 
the  need  to  provide  and  maintain  effi- 
cient public  transit  in  that  State. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleat^ue  in  saying 
that  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania 
the  problem  is  equally  acute.  For  that 
reason  I  also  want  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  C.\pehart!  for  his  leader- 
ship in  sponsoring  the  mass  tran.sporta- 
tion  provisions  now  incorporated  m  the 
housing  bill. 

This  is  an  urgent  problem  m  my  State, 
as  I  know  it  is  m  many  other  States  with 
large  concentrations  of  urban  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  a  problem  that  ha^.  long  since 
spilled  over  local  and  even  State  bound- 
aries. Even  more  important,  the  grow- 
ing strangulation  of  our  urban  areas  by 
automobile  traffic  and  by  rapidly  declin- 
ing and  deteriorating  public  transporta- 
tion services  is  leading  to  severe  eco- 
nomic consequences 

For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  about  4.500 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
from  all  types  of  business,  plus  22.5  local 
chamber.^  and  80  trade  associations,  com- 
mented in  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  sup- 
porting the  principles  of  this  legislation 
that: 

Many  businesses  are  located  In  the  down- 
town  areaa  of  cities,   euid   are   thus   directly 


dependent  on  the  continued  efflcle:.i.,y  of 
commuter  transportation  to  bring  tlielr  em- 
ployees to  work  Others,  which  may  or  may 
nut  require  commuter  servic*  for  their  own 
emp;  yees,  have  a  great  financial  stake  In 
the  future  development  of  the  cities  them- 
selves, a  development  which  requires  an 
economically  sound  transportation  system. 
Nearly  all  businesses  are  concerned  with  the 
general  level  of  rail  freight  rates.  These 
rates  have  in  the  past  been  increased  be- 
yond the  cost  of  service  through  the  efforts 
of  rail  managements  to  recoup  losses  suf- 
fered on  commuter  service. 

The  State   chamber   went   on   to   say 
that  it  believes  th£ 


Governmental  problems  should  be  han- 
dled by  that  level  of  government  which  Is 
most  closely  concerned  with  the  problem, 
and  that  It  Is  unwise  to  request  Federal  help 
until  It  is  certain  that  the  local  governments 
concerned  have  done  what  they  can  to  solve 
the  problem  themselves.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  present  proposal  Is  In  agreement 
with  this  principle,  and  that  this  Is  an  ap- 
propriate field  for  Federal  action.  •  •  •  in 
view  of  the  very  large  expenditures  now  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
highway  facilities  for  transporting  persons 
to  and  through  central  cities,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  expenditures  proposed  in  the  bill 
will  be  the  most  economical  procedure  for 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  long  run. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  that  last  state- 
ment, because  it  is  important  to  us  all, 
whether  or  not  our  States  contain  large 
urban  areas, 

The  point  is  simply  that  the  cost  of 
building  enough  urban  highways,  in- 
volving heavy  condemnation  costs,  to 
handle  the  demand  generated  if  our 
public  transportation  services  were  lost 
would  be  staggering.  Already  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  total  $41 
billion  highway  program  is  being  taken 
up  by  the  need  for  urban  highways.  I 
beUeve  it  is  estimated  that  ultimately 
about  $20  billion  of  the  total  will  go  for 
that  purpose. 

This  diversion  of  highway  funds  to 
compensate  for  the  decline  of  public 
transportation  means  only  that  less 
money  will  be  available  for  interstate 
and  intercity  highways.  It  will  mean 
fewer  miles  of  highway  in  our  outlying 
suburban  and  rural  areas,  where  auto- 
mobiles and  highways  are  the  only  mode 
of  transportation  available.  It  is  plain 
bad  economics  to  drain  off  almost  all 
our  highway  funds  for  roads  in  high- 
density  urban  areas  where  it  is  feasible 
to  provide  adequate  mass  transportation 
services. 

I  therefore  supp>ort  the  transit  pro- 
visions now  in  the  housing  bill.  We  need 
this  program  in  order  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  our  downtown  areas 
We  need  it  in  order  to  protect  our  high- 
way investment,  to  in.sure  its  continued 
success  It  IS  also  important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  entire  renewal  of  our 
cities  will  depend  on  heavy  private  in- 
vestment by  business  and  commerce. 
But  if  these  businesses  and  industries 
believe  that  their  transportation  needs 
cannot  be  met.  they  will  be  less  inclined 
to  invest  very  much  in  building  and 
plant  mo^lernization. 

As  Mr.  James  Symes.  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  one  who  has 
done  much   in  the  work  of   improving 


Philadelphia's     transportation     system, 
summed  up  in  his  testimony  this  year: 

The  urban  mass  transportation  bill  should 
be  passed  •  •  •  to  give  the  public  the  best 
transportation  at  the  least  total  cost.  If 
this  Is  not  done,  then  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  will  continue  to  waste  money  by  de- 
stroying the  central  cores  of  our  city,  and 
win  then  spend  billions  to  rehabilitate  the 
damage  and  chaos  it  has  created 

The  proposed  mass  transportation 
provisions  of  S.  1922  will  help  our  State 
and  local  governments  make  a  start  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  We  have  neg- 
lected this  problem  too  long,  and  each 
year  of  delay  will  increase  the  total  ost 
of  preserving  and  providing  adequate 
mass  transit  services. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  supported  by 
many  Democratic  Senators.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  many  Republican  Senators. 

I  conclude  by  endorsing  the  words  of 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Bridges!,  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  who  has  stated  during  the 
hearings  this  year: 

I  trust  that  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  concluded  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  in  the  field  of  domestic  problems  one  of 
the  most  aggrravatlng  and  serious  was  that 
of  mass  transportation  and  that  this  Con- 
gress recognized  It  and  passed  legislation 
necessary  to  alleviate  this  Important  and 
critical  problem 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  entirely  support  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  made.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  suppwrt  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  large  cities  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
their  transit  systems  will  be  choked  un- 
less we  deal  effectively  with  this  pro- 
gram. I  hope  very  much  for  some  ef- 
fective development;  and  I  believe  that 
in  that  connection.  Federal  facilitation 
is  necessary. 

It  is  not  often  that  Congress  is  able  to 
take  action  to  render  effective  aid  to  the 
large  cities;  far  more  often,  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  For  example,  as  in  the 
case  of  depressed  areas,  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  and  similar  develop- 
ments. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  go  along  with  this  provision  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York;  and 
we  very  much  appreciate  his  support 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  hap- 
py to  support  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  entire  bill  which  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
feels  is  most  imc>ortant,  and  which  I  am 
happy   to  support  wholeheartedly. 


As  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JAvrrsi 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Scott  1  have  stated,  it  is  essential 
that  new  modes  of  transportation  be 
developed  One  of  the  most  crying  needs 
of  the  urban  centers  in  our  Nation  is 
the  development  of  new  ways  to  carry 
people  within  the  cities  and  between 
the  cities  and  the  suburbs.  Unless  we 
find  such  means,  all  the  work  we  do  for 
urban  renewal,  housing,  slum  clearance, 
and  all  the  rest,  may  go  down  the  dram 
and  be  wasted.  I  believe  this  is  very 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  experienced 
actual  work  with  these  problems  and 
who  knows  what  is  involved  Certainly 
It  would  be  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
this  session  if  we  were  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  this  moderate  amount  for  the 
development  of  new  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  well-in- 
tended but.  I  believe,  most  unwise. 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  resoundingly  rejected. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  brief- 
ly to  me'' 

Mr  WILLIAM.'^  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  KF.ATTNG  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr  A^TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
y:eld 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  like 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  .Mr  Javits'.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Case:,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Scott),  and 
other  Senators,  I  am  a  cosponsor,  with 
the  distirguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr  Williams i,  of  an  independ- 
ent bill  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
recognize  that  it  can  be  argued  w:t.h 
some  force  that  this  provision  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  a  hoa'iing  bill.  But 
we  have  dLscussed  tl-is  problem  long 
enough.  Today  mass  transportation  in 
urban  areas  is  in  a  critical  state  Tl^is 
Ls  true,  not  only  of  the  great  commut-tT 
train  networks  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  other  large  metro- 
politan areas,  but  also  of  tl.e  ailmg  bus 
and  trolley-car  syst^^ms  of  much  smaller 
communities 

At  all  levels  of  government,  we  have 
been  giving  generous  support  to  the 
highways  which  now  serve  our  cities.  At 
the  same  time,  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities, particularly  tho.-^e  relating  to  rail 
tran-sport-ation,  have  been  pemiitted  to 
languish  Today  these  facilities  have 
reached  a  ix)int  where  they  cannot  be 
saved  by  private  means  alone  We  hope 
that  in  time  they  will  again  become  self- 
supporting,  but  at  the  pre.«;ent  time,  pub- 
lic support  is  needed  in  order  to  restore 
their  vitality. 

The  present  cOv-^t  of  such  a  program  is 
modest,  as  compared  with   the  cost  of 


providing  means  to  carry  all  commuters 
by  automobile,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  economic  dislocation  which  would 
occur  in  the  Nation  il  Uie  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  were  to  i^erish  com- 
pletely. 

I  realize  that  money  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  this  problem.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Congress  make  provision  for  grants 
of  a  modest  character  in  order  to  finance 
projects  of  traffic  control,  facility  im- 
provement, and  planning. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  will  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  his  col- 
leagues will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield . 

Mr  CLAFIK.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  Williams  bill.  I  should  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Williams]  for  the 
splendid  fight  he  has  made  in  support 
of  mass  transit  legislation  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1959.  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  fine  leadership  he  dis- 
played in  the  committee  and  the  Hne 
leadership  he  is  now  displaying  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  making  efforts  to 
show,  by  means  of  demonstrations,  what 
can  be  done  in  dealing  with  the  mass 
transit  problem.  I  do  not  think  another 
city  in  the  country  has  put  up  as  much 
of  its  own  money  for  such  demonstration 
projects. 

I  believe  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  demonstration 
projects  were  to  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

I  could  speak  for  half  an  hour  or 
longer  in  pointing  out  the  kinds  of 
demonstration  projects  which  can  be 
undertaken  in  the  one  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  — demonstration  project-^  which 
would  make  enormous  contributions  t-o- 
ward  restoring  mass  transportation  and 
transit  to  the  point  of  taking  ofT  the 
streets  the  present  great  numbers  of 
automobiles 

Mr  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  rejected 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  demonstrated  that  people  will  re- 
turn to  the  use  of  ma.ss  transportation 
when  that  mass  transportation  meets 
their  ne^ds. 

The  pro{x>sed  demonstration  projects 
are  botli  feasible  and  practical,  and  this 
work  has  been  done  in  Pennsylvania 

I  am  ma'^t  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  support. 

Mr  HOL1.AND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  WiU  the  Senator 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
whether  the  administration  supported 
this  provision  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have,  from  the  administration,  state- 
ments that  It  suppKjrLs  the  principle  of 
the  demonstration  program. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  it  support  this 
provision  of  the  bill? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Spe- 
cifically as  to  the  provision,  as  it  went 
in.  we  had  no  report.  But  we  have  had 
indications  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  within  the  administration  on 
the  principle  of  grant  funds  for  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  demonstrations  of  new  means  of 
mass  travel.  So  the  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tors  question  is  "Yes  " 

Mr  HOLLAND  Next,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  state  for  the  in- 
foi-mation  of  the  Senate,  what  was  the 
division  in  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  this  item  m  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  In  the 
committee,  the  vote  was  9  to  4 

The  nme  votes  represented  both  sides 
of  the  aisle 

Mr  HOLL-^ND  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
vise the  Senate  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  limitation  as  to  how  much  of  the 
money  can  be  granted  to  any  particu- 
lar city?     Is  there  any  hmitation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  There 
is  no  specific  limitation,  no  The  idea 
here  is  that  the  money  could  be  used  to 
develop  a  few  demonstrations  of  new 
ideas  in  mass  travel  The  mayor  of  At- 
lanta described  as  appears  m  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings,  many  new  ideas  in 
mass  transportation  which  have  not  been 
demonstrated  or  tried  In  theory  they 
have  looked  good  Now  we  want  tc^  know 
whether  they  work.  If  they  work,  we 
shall  save  untold  milbons.  if  not  bil- 
lions, of  dollars,  over  a  period,  by  new 
pohcies  and  uses  in  mass  transport.a- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  If  I  understaj-.d  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  it  would  est.abUsh  a 
system  under  which  the  Admmistrator 
could  grant  up  to  $50  million,  or  con- 
tract t-o  grant  that  much,  irrevocablj-, 
without  limitation  as  to  how  much  he 
would  grant  in  any  city,  and  without  a 
checkrem  on  him  from  any  source  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Well, 
only  the  checkrem  of  a  reasonable  man. 
He  certainly  is  that.  We  want  to  get 
demonstrations  of  new  means  of  mass 
transportation,  the  monorail,  or  the 
carveyor.  or  some  of  the  other  new 
methods  that  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  de- 
scribed On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  ideas  which  would  not  be  costly — 
for  example,  trymg  to  get  parking  lots  in 
the  suburbs  which  would  invite  people  m 
the  sprawling  areas  to  drive  to  the  park- 
ing lots  with  their  automobiles,  and  u.se 
mass  transportation  from  those  pomts 
They  would  be  further  invited  to  use 
mass  transportation  by  lowering  fares 
and  increasing  senice.  In  that  way  we 
shall  try  to  work  out  problems  involved 
in  the  multimillion  traffic  jams. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  Is  advancing  a  very 
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constructive  idea.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  several  possibilities  in  the 
ofBng.  which,  if  they  turn  out  to  be  suc- 
cessful, will  introduce  tremendous  econ- 
omies? Is  not  one  of  these  the  over- 
head monorail,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  which  would  permit  ma.>.s 
transportation  to  travel  appreciably 
above  street  levels  at  the  same  time 
automobiles  and  other  vehicular  traffic 
are  moving  beneath  it'  Is  that  not  one 
possibility? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
certainly  is.  It  makes  all  kinds  of 
theoretical  sense,  but  there  is  no  private 
carrier  that  has  the  money  to  demon- 
strate it,  and  there  is  no  city,  beset  wir;. 
its  problems,  as  all  cities  are.  to  provid'' 
the  matching  funds. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  in  the  literature  on  the  subject 
references  are  made  from  time  to  time 
to  the  possibility  of  havmg  cars  move  on 
cushioris  of  air  above  streets  and  over 
rivers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
beyond  the  theoretical  stage.  It  is  being 
done  now,  mostly  for  military  vehicles, 
but  it  works.  If  this  proposal  comes  to 
pass,  it  will  demonstrate  how  it  can  un- 
lock many  new  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  is  there  any  rail- 
road or  bus  company  which  can  afford  to 
sink  the  money  mto  such  a  df'monstra- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say,  without  equivocation,  tiiere  is 
not  one  company  m  this  country,  faced 
with   declining    revenue.s,   that    could. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  may  be  some 
failures,  but  are  not  the  prospects  very 
great  that  there  will  be  real  successes 
among  some  of  these  possibilities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  we 
put  our  minds  to  the  demon.^t ration  of 
new  ideas,  we  generally  solve  th.e  p:ob- 
lems.  Certainly  we  have  in  the  air.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  ue  cann  t 
on  the  ground,  and  that  is  where  tJrie 
problem  is  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  everyone 
is  in  agreemer.t  that,  in  urban  trans- 
portation, we  are  goinc:  to  have  to  po 
back  to  mass  transportation  .system,  such 
as  the  monorail,  or  some  oiher  system. 
Otherwise,  the  roadway?:  will  n^^v^r 
catch   up  with   the  demands   of   trafp.r 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  New  Jersey  A:.ci 
there  will  be  one  big  parking  lot  a:.d 
throughway. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been 
one  railroad  in  the  United  States,  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestoni.  that  has  done 
something  about  the  problem,  but  tiie 
other  railroads  in  the  United  States 
have  not  been  able  to.  In  Seattle  we  are 
trying  the  monorail,  in  a  sm.all  sc-;- 
ment.  If  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  problem,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  I  participat*  d 
m  a  long  documentary  on  the  prob- 
lem. I  happened  to  see  a  part  of  it. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  Los  Aneeles  .«ntua- 
tion.    Some  years  ago  they  tore  up  their 


interurban  transportation  system.  Now 
they  wish  they  had  it  back.  The  cost 
of  condemnation  would  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  use  of 
monorails.    Subway  systems  are  needed. 

The  problem  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States  is  one  that  is  getting 
worse  and  worse.  As  people  continue 
to  move  into  urban  centers,  it  will  be- 
come even  worse. 

There  were  some  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  committee.  I  understand 
the  reason  why  this  particular  provision 
is  in  the  bill.  It  is  logical  that  in  any 
type  of  urban  renewal  or  urban  de- 
velopment, there  must  be  coordination 
between  the  building  of  houses,  high- 
.vays,  and  a  transportation  system. 
Otherwise,  urban  development  is  not 
going  to  work. 

I  thing  the  purpose  of  the  provision 
is  good.  I  think  it  will  be  money  well 
spent.  I  do  not  have  any  fear  that  the 
administration  is  going  to  spend  $50 
million  in  any  one  area.  I  think  ex- 
periments will  be  had.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  the  problem,  our  coun- 
try IS  going  to  be  tied  up  in  trans- 
portation knots,  so  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  go  anywhere. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  happen 
in  urban  centers  today  if  there  were 
an  emergency.  I  think  we  should  make 
a  move  in  the  direction  proposed.  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  provision  as  a  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No- 
body speaks  with  greater  knowledge  of 
transpKjrtation  problems  than  does  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  has  had 
a  long  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  he 
expresses  the  viewpoint  I  share  with 
much  greater  eloquence  than  I  could. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Jersey. 

Mr.  CA.SE  of  New  Jersey. 
Senator  to  yield  in  order  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  not  only  for 
his  support  of  this  particular  mcasiire — 
and  it  is  valuable  and  weighty  support — 
but  also  for  his  generosity  in  not  raising 
any  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  I 
think  would  be  mo.'-t  unfortunate. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  this  proposal  is  appro- 
priate in  either  committee,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  related  to  well  organized  urban 
planning  and  development,  and  that  is 
the  basic  subject  involved. 

?Tr  I^U -CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIJJJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LAU.'^CHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  mentioned  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  The  mayor  of  Cleveland  told 
me  that  he  was  vigorously  opjxx^ed  to 
prant.s,  but  in  favor  of  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  ask  the  .Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
point  out  to  me  in  the  hearings  wherein 
the  mayor  of  Cleveland  said  he  sup- 
ported gifts  or  grants  to  cities. 

M;-  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
mayor  of  Cleveland  .supported,  with 
sreat  eloquence,  the  demon.strations  of 
now  methoc.s  and  new  id'^.'i.s  in  ma.s-s 
traii.^ii  ;tc!,'.ii)n   to  attract  people   away 


I  yield. 
I  asked  the 


from  the  Ineflflclency  of  mass  automobile 
travel  and  get  them  attracted  to  a  mass 
transportation  system,  which  Is  good  m 
Cleveland,  but  which  should  be  much 
better. 

I  did  not  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  should  be  (grants  or 
loans.  The  Senator  favors  demonstrat- 
ing new  ideas  in  mass  transp>ortation.  I 
have  heard  him  say  so  eloquently  in  2 
years  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  the  record  it  is 
my  understanding  that  he  opposed 
grants  and  favored  loans  to  municipal- 
ities, so  |hat  they  could  improve  their 
transporration. 

Mr.  WILI.IAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  the  Senator  reads  the  record  of 
hearings  very  closely.  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  he  supported  the  bill. 
At  no  point  did  he  say  he  does  not  favor 
grants.  I  do  not  believe  he  said  either 
that  he  does  or  does  not  favor  them. 
He  supported  the  proposed  lepi-slation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  monorail  Is  to  be 
set  up  as  a  pilot  test,  is  there  any  cal- 
culation as  to  what  it  would  cost  and 
where  the  monorail  assignment  would  be 
made'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jerse>'.  There 
have  been  various  estimates.  My  mem- 
ory does  not  serve  me  as  it  should,  but 
I  remember  one  great  new  development 
that  was  proposed  for  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, which  is  not  a  demonstration  but 
would  come  under  the  loan  program,  at 
a  cost  of  $23  million  for  an  extension  to 
the  airr>ort  or  in  southeast  Cleveland. 

So  far  as  demonstration*  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  if  the  fringe  parking 
areas  were  combined  with  improved  serv- 
ice and  lowered  fares  on  the  mass  trans- 
portation system,  it  would  be  realistic 
to  think  in  terms  of  $2  million.  If  a 
monorail  or  carveyor  system,  or  some 
other  new  idea  were  developed,  the  cost 
might  be  a  great  deal  more. 

I  believe  the  estimate  for  a  new 
method  of  travel  between  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles,  which  is  now  totally 
at  the  mercy  of  automobiles,  is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  million  to  $30 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  Cleveland  proposal  to  spend  $23  mil- 
lion, but  that  proposal  Involves  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  rapid  transit. 
All  Cleveland  needs  to  do  is  to  borrow 
the  money  and  do  the  work.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  rapid  trans.  ^  system 
an>"where  which  docs  not  have  rural 
paiking  areas,  so  that  people  can  park 
their  automobiles,  take  the  rapid  transit 
system  downtown,  and,  in  the  evening, 
return  to  their  cars.  I  cannot  see  why 
demonstration  tests  are  needed  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  11  the 
Senator  would  join  me  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  should  be  happy  to  show 
him  many  areas  which  do  not  have  such 
parking  facilities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 
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Mr  SYMINGTON  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  defense 
of  the  provision  in  the  bill.  One  of  the 
great  problems  in  America  today  is  the 
time  waste<i  tomK  to  and  from  work 
and  the  time  wasted  Roing  to  and  from 
shopping.  Americans  .spend  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security,  and  in 
space,  from  the  .standpoint  of  national 
pride.  It  seems  to  me  incredible  that 
in  this  countrv'.  with  an  income  of  nearly 
$1  4  billion  a  day,  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  $50  million  to  solve  one  of  the 
greate.st  problems  we  face  today;  namely, 
the  Increa.sed  traffic  proL  m  in  the  large 
and  middle-sized  c:t:e.'; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.sourl 

Mr.  President  I  am  grateful  for  all  the 
support  which  has  been  generated  for 
this  new  legislative  idea  for  a  new  na- 
tional program  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
bark  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  ALL07T  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  who  controls  the  time,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  2  minutes  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLC>TT  Mr  P>re.sident,  there 
have  been  .some  <^tat*ment.';  made  on  the 
floor  which  I  cannot  let  pa-s.*;  without 
comment 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  mono- 
rail a-s  if  It  were  something  that  could 
t>e  developed  throu^'h  the  use  of  these 
demonstration  funds.  May  I  say  there 
has  been  a  monorail  system  operating 
successfully  in  Germany  for  over  40 
years 

Also  sugge.'-ted  a.s  a  proper  subject  for 
demonstration  and  development  are  cars 
to  travel  on  cushions  of  air  First  let 
me  .say  the  use  of  the  air  cushion  prin- 
ciple Is  nothing  rew  in  theory  or  practice. 
It  is  at  least  5  years  old  as  a  practical 
demonstrated  tlung.  particularly  with 
reference  to  oui  military  budget.  And 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  this  de- 
velopment is  not  going  to  do  away  with 
the  need  for  highways  on  which  the  cars 
will  travel  These  cars  will  travel  6 
inches  above  the  ground,  so  highway 
travel  will  not  b?  greatly  changed 

I  cannot  justify  m  my  mind  authoriz- 
int;  $50  million  for  these  mass  transpor- 
tation demonstrr  tion  grants. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  will  tl  e  Senator  yield  at  that 
point  •^ 

Mr  ALLOTT  Let  me  finish  my 
thought  first. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  it 
would  strike  the  provision  for  these 
grants. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  This 
is  not  to  bi'  an  additional  appropriation. 
The  authorization  is  to  u.se  $50  million  of 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  There  is  not 
an  additional  $50  million  to  be  provided. 

Mr  ALLOTT     "I'hen  I  .say  the  auUiori- 
zation  should  be  reduced  by  $50  million 
To  the  extent  needed  this  is  a  function 
which    private    industry    can    well    take 
care  of. 


I  should  al.so  like  to  add  at  this  point 
that  one  of  the  more  logical  places  in 
the  world,  by  future  need,  for  setting  up 
a  prototype  of  a  monorail  is  from  the 
Dulles  International  Airport  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  But  even  though  we  might 
appropriate  $500  million  we  will  never 
.see  a  monorail  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
.  ington,  D.C.  The  sentiment  is  such  to 
preclude  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr,  ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Are 
there  not  other  ways  of  mass  transit  and 
efficient  mass  transit  travel  which  might 
be  applicable  to  problems  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  DC? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  There  are  other 
methods,  but  they  have  been  tried  and 
used.  Has  the  Senator  a  new  method 
which  has  not  been  tried'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
whole  point  of  this  part  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  answer  is  "No,  "  We  have  not 
tried,  in  our  new  suburban  areas,  all 
methods  which  can  be  u.sed 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President .  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield, 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  believe  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  the  floor 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  was  yielded  2  minutes 
If  I  have  any  time  remaining  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Miisoun 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  is  to  obtain  new  ideas,  just  as  the 
puriwse  of  any  grant  to  investigate  a 
problem  is  to  study  the  problem  to  come 
up  with  new  ideas  to  solve  a  serious 
problem  which  is  growing  critical  in  this 
country,  is  it  nof 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
Absolutely. 

Mr  ALLOTT,  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  believe 
the  study  made  with  reference  to  the 
transportation  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone  surpassed  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars. 

They  have  not  come  up  with  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  subject  first  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  when  a  group 
of  railroadmen  appeared  bef(ore  the 
committee  with  a  group  of  mayors 
riiat  group  of  railroad  men  desired  a 
subsidy  for  the  railroads,  I  think  they 
found  there  wa.s  an  adverse  att:tude  in 
the  committee  toward  the  proposal  to 
subsidize  the  railroads. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  L.'^USCHE,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  m  a  moment. 

The  subject  then  seemed  to  vanLsh 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  It 
appears  in  the  housing  bill,  with  urban 
redevelopment. 

As  I  said.  I  favor  the  $100-milli<3n-loan 
provision  to  municipalities,  to  buy 
rights-of-way  and  to  extend  rapid 
transit.    I  submit,  however,  that  on  the 


very  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  we  can  expect  nothing  from 
demonstrations.  The  Senator  statf^d 
that  it  was  desired  to  experiment  with 
rapid  transit  into  rural  areas,  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  advisable  to  develop 
parking  areas 

We  have  50  such  areas  m  Cleveland. 
No  Federal  money  is  needed  to  make  the 
experiment. 

On  the  subject  of  granting  money  for 
a  monorail,  how  much  would  it  cost? 
Where  would  the  money  go?  Beyond 
that  question.  I  wonder  what  type  of 
demonstrations  would  be  had.  I  cannot 
understand  them. 

To  repeat,  the  railroads  wanted  sub- 
sidies. It  wa.s  indicated  to  them  that 
Congress  could  not  enter  that  field. 
From  a  proposal  for  subsidies  comes  the 
insertion  of  the  program  in  the  housing 
proeram 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[  Mr  Latsche  ' .  All  time  Is  yielded  back. 
Thje  yea.s  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  lepislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
.Unperson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  MetcalfI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger'  are  absent  on 
official   business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  .Mr.  Chavez,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ;  Mr,  Bl,\kley  ir-  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vot.e.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr,  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ,  Mr.  Goir- 
w.ATERi.  U  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr. 
Bridges'.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote    yea," 

On  this  vote-,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Mr,  MetcalfI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr,  AncENi.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon iMrs,  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott:. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges)    is  absent  on  official   business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
w-TERj   IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott  .  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr  Saltonstall]  are  detained 
on  oflBclal  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aikbn]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  MetcalfI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMrs.  Neuberger 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "  yea"  and  the  S- n- 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nev 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr  CH^- 
VEz!.  If  present  and  votinp,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Nca-  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ;  Mr  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  li, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[No   S8; 
I  YEAS — 44 


Bennett 

Fong 

Morion 

BOggB 

Ful  bright 

Mundt 

BurdJck 

(lOre 

Prouty 

Butler 

Grueniog 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

H.ciieiilooper 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Holland 

RTL^sell 

Carlson 

Hru-ka 

Schoeppel 

C3«e,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston 

Smainers 

Cotton 

J  jrcian 

Stenr.  18 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

T-\!rp.cidge 

Dtrksen 

La  use  he 

Thurmond 

Dworanak 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Eastland 

McClellaa 

WiKian..-;.  Del. 

Eiiender 

M:;;er 

Y:'.:i.,„'.  N   Dak. 

Ervln 

Monroney 
NAYS-^6 

Baniett 

Ha-,  den 

.M     se 

Bcall 

Hickey 

Moss 

Bible 

HlU 

Muske 

Busn 

Humphrey 

F-.. store 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

F'?!! 

Cannon 

Jav:t« 

R.i'r.  1  ,;ph 

CirroU 

Keating 

Scot, 

Case.  N  J 

Kefauver 

Si:..:h    Mass. 

Church 

Kerr 

Sn-i^h.  Maine 

C.ark 

I,   i.g.La. 

Sparfcn.an 

Cooper 

Long  Mo 

S.  mine  on 

Dodd 

Mai^nuson 

W.i..an.s,  N.J. 

Doutrlaa 

M.^r.sflpM 

Yarborough 

EnSle 

Met  arthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Ha.'t 

Mrfie* 

Ha.'tke 

McN'a:r.ara 

NOT   VOTING- 

-10 

Aiken 

Bridges 

Neuberger 

Allott 

rhrtvcz 

Saltonstall 

Aade.'-Aon 

r.oldwatpr 

Blakley 

Metc^tlf 

So  Mr  Lausche's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN  Mr.  Prc?^:dent,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HUMPHRFY  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr  E>res;dpnt.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Dlmois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  motion  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 


the  Senatoi  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Hum- 
PHUEYj  to  Uy  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr  Dtrksen! 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  f  Mr.  Lausche  !  was  rejected.  The 
yeas  and  rays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  w.U  call  the  roll. 

The  lei-'is  ative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senato;  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson]. th3  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  (Mrs  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louis, ana  i  Mr.  Long!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  aiir  ounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexici  Mr  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley  1  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Mr,  Hayden)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  f  om  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr  MetcalfI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  i.om  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Allott],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken]  is  paired  Aith  the  Senator  from 
Montana  1  Mr.  Metcalf  1  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  AllottI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oret^on  [Mrs  Neuberger]. 
If  present  and  votine.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  uould  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Bridges;  is  paired  with 
the  -Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez)        If    pre<;ent    and    voting,    the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
M»"xiro  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  An- 
derson 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No   891 

YEAS— 47 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mors* 

Bible 

Hickey 

Mom 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Keating 

Scott 

Case,  N  J. 

KefauTer 

Sm&thers 

Church 

Kerr 

Bniith.  Maas. 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Magnu.«m 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

ManRfleld 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Engle 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Oore 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroner 
NAYS— 41 

Beall 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

FonK 

Mundt 

Bogga 

PulbrlRht 

Prouty 

Butler 

Oruening 

Proocmlre 

Byrd.  Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Holland 

Russell 

Carlson 

HruskA 

Sciioeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnston 

Steanis 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Talmadg* 

CurtlJi 

Kurh^l 

Thurmond 

Dirkjsen 

Lauacbe 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Long.  Hawaii 

wmiams,  Del. 

Eistland 

McClellan 

Youn^.  N.Dak 

Ellender 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— la 

Atken 

Bridges 

Long.  L&. 

Allott 

Chavez 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Neuberger 

Blakley 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

So  Mr  Humphrey's  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  Mr.  Dfrksen's  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "5-23-61 — A" 
and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  87 
following  line  8,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  sec« 
tlon  1811  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  AdnUnlitrator  finds 
that  private  capital  Is  not  generally  avail- 
able In  any  area  for  the  financing  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  1810  of  this  title, 
he  shall  designate  such  area  as  a  'housing 
credit  shortage  area',  and  shall  make,  or 
enter  Into  commitments  to  make,  to  any 
World  War  II  or  Korean  conflict  veteran 
eligible  under  this  title,  a  loan  for  any  or 
all  of  the  purposes  listed  In  section  1810(a) 
In  such  area. 

"(b>  In  designating  any  area  as  a  'hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area'  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  primary  em- 
phasis to  providing  loans  to  veterans  living 
In  areas  In  which  participation  in  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  by  reterans  has  been 
dl.sproportlonately  low." 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsecUon  (1)  of 
such  section  1811  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "constructed"  the  follow- 
ing: "In  rural  areas  or  In  small  cities  or 
towns". 

Mr  JA\T[TS  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  amendment  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
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fairly  short  time.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas! 
and  I  are  the  spon.sors  of  the  amend- 
ment Both  ol  us  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
We  have  no  d:sposition  to  seek  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  but  we  believe  that  a  divi- 
sion will  suflQce.  That  will  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  make  this  explanation 
to  the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI.  because  I  do  not 
want  him  to  feel  that  I  was  trying  to 
preempt  the  floor  ahead  of  him.  I  be- 
lieve his  amendment  will  take  a  little 
more  time  than  will  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  change 
the  definition  which  relates  to  the  areas 
eligible  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  for 
mortgage  purposes — to  change  it  from 
the  limitation  now  imposed,  which  re- 
stricts it  to  any  rural  area  or  small  city 
or  town.  We  w;sh  to  make  it  applicable 
to  any  area  as  to  which  the  Admmistra- 
tor  finds  that  private  capital  is  not  gen- 
erally available. 

The  difference  is  that  heretofore  we 
have  confined  the  direct  loan  program 
for  veterans  to  the  rural  areas  or  the 
small  cities  and  towns;  and  we  have  not 
extended  it  to  any  area  in  which  there 
is  truly  a  housing  credit  shortage.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  this  type  of 
mortgage  credit  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loans  was  formerly  available  in 
metropolitan  areas.  But  that  reason  has 
since  disappeartKl ;  this  type  of  credit  is 
no  longer  available  in  many  such  areas. 
Hence,  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  for 
such  discrimination  against  such  metro- 
pohtan  areas.  So  the  matter  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  happen  to  have  received  from  New- 
York,  from  veterans  there,  a  letter  and 
a  telegram  giving  evidence,  in  a  personal 
way.  of  inability  to  find  mortgage  money 
for  VA  loans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jackson  Heights,  N.Y  ,  May  23. 1961. 
Senator  Jacob  K   Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Buildmg, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  de- 
liberate denial  of  a  primary  veterans  benefit. 
At  present,  I  am  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
OI  mortgage  loan  for  purchase  of  a  home. 
Most  banks  handling  mortgages  give  out- 
right refusal  to  handle  any  but  a  conven- 
tional 6-percent  loan.  A  few  will  give  the  GI 
loan  for  a  bonus  One  (Dime  Savings)  will 
do  so  on  consideration  of  a  6-percent  cash 
bonixs.  This  bonus  is  payable  to  the  bank 
on  receipt  of  the  mortgage.  It  seems  a 
shame  that  lnstl';utlons  which  have  profited 
by  our  wars  have  loet  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  veteran. 

Dr.  William  SHPUNTorr 


Ploshinc,  N.Y..  May  17.  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sewatob  Javits:  I  Intend  to  purchase 
a  one-family  house,  for  my  own  use,  within 
the  near  future.  In  anticipation  of  this.  I 
made  inquiries  from  banks  In  my  Immediate 
area  whether  they  would  Issue  a  GI  mort- 
gage. Their  replies  (Jamaica  Savings  Bank, 
Bankers  Federal  Savings,  Bayslde  Savings  & 
Loan)    were  unqualified  noes. 

I  Inquired  from  the  local  VA  office  about 
the  possibility  of  a  direct  loan.     They  sent 


me  VA  Pamphlet  26-4  In  which  sections  66 
and  67  (p.  26)  were  underscored.  These  sec- 
tions state: 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  makes 
direct  loans  to  veterans  who  a.-e  satisfac- 
tory credit  risks  In  housing  credit  shortage 
areas  designated  by  the  Administrator. 

"Those  areas  are  generally  rural  areas  and 
small  cities  and  towns  not  near  the  metro- 
politan or  commuting  areas  of  large  cities, 
and  where  GI  loans  from  private  institutions 
have  not  been  and  are  not  now  available  to 
the  veterans  available." 

Since  a  GI  loan  from  a  private  Institution 
Is  not  now  available  In  this  area.  I  shoiild 
like  to  know  why  I  am  not  qualified  to  apply 
for  a  direct  loan  when  I  need  It.  I  feel  that 
conditions  are  such.  In  this  area,  that  I  meet 
the  above-quoted  qualifications. 

Several  real  estate  agents  have  advised  me 
that  there  are  a  few  rare  lending  Institu- 
tions which  will  occasionally  Issue  a  GI  mort- 
gage. For  this  "privilege "  the  mortgagee 
must  be  willing  to  pay  "points" — apparently 
a  form  of  commission  or  gratuity.  Yet,  on 
page  10  of  the  booklet  cited.  It  states  very 
precisely:  "No  commission  or  brokerage  fee 
may  be  charged  to  a  veteran  for  securing  a 
GI  loan." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  should  like 
to  know  why  I  may  not  qualify  for  a  direct 
GI  loan.  Or,  Is  there  any  agency  which  can 
put  me  In  contact  with  a  reputable  lending 
or  banking  firm  which  Issues  a  GI  mortgage? 

I  shall  appreciate  your  attention  and 
Interest. 

Yours  truly. 

Pattl  S.  Abrams. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, a  table  of  home  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  shows 
the  sensational  diminution  of  the  veter- 
ans home  loans  which  have  been  placed 
in  very  large  cities.  For  instance,  in 
three  New  York  cities,  the  drop  has  been 
as  follows:  In  Buffalo,  90  percent;  in 
other  words,  from  the  time  when  the 
program  commenced  until  the  present 
time,  the  veterans  home  loan  ratio  there 
has  dropped  90  percent.  In  New  York 
City,  the  drop  has  been  70  percent — that 
much  drop  in  the  largest  financial  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  In  Rochester,  N.Y..  the 
drop  has  been  80  percent. 

In  short,  this  type  of  mortgage  money 
has  tended  to  disapp>ear  from  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  as  it  did  some  time 
ago  from  the  small  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
Douglas]  nor  I  can  see  why  this  discrim- 
ination should  continue  and  why  the  vet- 
erans in  large  metropolitan  areas  should 
not  have  the  same  opportunities,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  now  face  the  same 
situation  as  that  faced  by  veterans  in 
the  rural  areas  and  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns. 

One  objection  which  has  been  raised 
to  our  approach  has  been  that  it  might 
result  in  applying  the  direct  loan  idea  to 
an  entire  metropolitan  area.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  langxiage  we  have 
submitted  is  in  any  way  susceptible  of 
that  interpretation.  U  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  I  state,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  will 
state,  as  the  proponent*  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  we  do  not  intend  this  aniend- 
ment  to  mean  tliat  the  Administrator 
will  not  have  complete  power  to  desig- 
nate an  area  or  any  part  of  an  area  a 
housing  credit  shortage  area  within  the 
terms  of  the  law. 


As  we  all  know,  there  are  in  the  large 
metrop>oliLan  areas  enormous  numbers 
of  veterans — far  more  than  in  U:ie  rural 
areas  or  the  small  cities  and  towns. 

Yet  they  are  really  dislranchLsed,  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  obtain  veterans 
home  loans.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
in  all  fairness  the  time  has  come  to  put 
all  these  veterans  on  the  same  level,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  face  the  same 
conditions. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  in  the  bill  we 
are  making  a  very  extensive  provision 
for  precisely  this  type  of  loan,  and  we 
provide  for  phasing  out  the  program 
over  a  long  period  of  years;  and  we  pro- 
vide $1,200  million  for  making  such 
loans. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  estab- 
lish equal  opportunity  for  all  veterans, 
regardless  of  where  they  may  be  located, 
particularly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
face  the  same  conditions,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Administrator 
would  have  complete  power  to  designate 
any  area  or  any  part  of  an  area  a  hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  trying  to  remove  one  of  the  many 
discriminations  against  city  dwellers 
which  have,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, been  injected  into  the  laws 
of  our  country. 

The  present  provisions  in  regard  to 
direct  veterans  loans  are — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  stated — to  the 
effect  that  they  shall  be  made  available 
to  veterans  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  But  the  \eterans  m  the  large 
cities  fought  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try just  as  truly  as  did  other  veterans. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  say  that  veterans 
in  the  large  cities  have  ample  credit 
available  to  them,  but  that  veterans  in 
the  small  cities  do  not.  Many  veterans, 
particularly  those  of  Negro  and  south- 
em  European  ancestr>-,  have  real  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  credit  for  the  con- 
struction and  ac<iuisition  of  homes.  We 
simply  wish  to  abolish  the  second-class 
citizenship,  which  has  been  fastened 
upon  the  city  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkm.^n] 
will  accept  this  amendment.  Wc  have 
been  fighting  side  by  side,  all  afternoon, 
on  these  measures;  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  he  will  help  us  to  remove 
this  discrimination  from  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  should  like  to  pomt  out  tliat 
the  provision  we  are  now  trying  to  ha\c 
iiicluded  in  the  bill  is  already  incorpo- 
rated in  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives;  it  is  m  House  bill  5723, 
which  the  House  passed  in  April.  The 
bill  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  home 
loans  for  veterans  in  housing  credit 
shortage  areas."  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  passed  that  bill, 
and  in  that  way  has  done  precisely  what 
we  propose  to  do  by  meaiis  of  this 
amendment.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  no  problem  as  regards  the  \1cws  of 
the  other  body. 
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I  now  read  from  the  report  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
that  measure,  which  already  has  been 
passed  by  the  House 

For  veterans  living  in  our  semiurban 
areas,  because  veterans'  honie  loans  In  our 
cities  are  almost  nonexistent  today 

The  House  committee  found  that  as 
a  fact:  and  that  is  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
entation made  here  by  the  Senator  from 
I.haois  and  myself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nev,  York  yield? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  wish  tlic  Record 
to  be  clear.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  veteran  living  in  the  city  of 
Miimeapolis.  Minn  ,  would  not  be  eligi- 
i)le  to  rece;ve  a  direct  loan  of  this  sort. 
but  that  a  -.  eteran  living  in  Waverly, 
Minn  .  40  miles  west — where  I  have  my 
home— would  be  available  to  receive 
such  a  loan' 

M^  JAVITS.  That  is  entirely  like'y. 
aUhoui?h  I  cannot  speak  with  authority. 
But  certainly  Minneapolis  is  excluded. 
a-s  are  New  Yo'.k  and  Chicago. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  Why'^ 
Mr  JAVITS  Because  the  Congress 
wrote  .such  a  provision  into  the  law. 
Some  time  ago,  when  no  such  problems 
existed  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
the  Congress  confined  that  law  to  the 
rural  areas  and  the  small  cities  and 
towns 

Now  the  other  body  has  taken  the  lead 
in  regard  to  eliminating  this  di-^^crimina- 
tion:  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  pending 
bill  we  are  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  makins;  direct  lc:;ns.  it  is  a 
proper  bill  by  which  to  eliminate  this 
discrimination  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
does  not  have  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, we  try.  when  we  can.  to  weave  re- 
lief for  veterans  into  the  substantive 
legislation   m   which    it   belongs. 

Thus,  in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill,  in  which  we  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $1,200  million  more  for  direct 
veterans  loans — for  precisely  this  pro- 
gram— therefore,  at  the  very  least,  we 
should  remove  from  the  law  this  dis- 
criminatory feature,  which  today  exists 
in  the  law- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  M:  President.  I 
do  not  like  to  have  the  Congress  legis- 
late on  the  basis  of  making  distinctions 
between  the  large  cities  and  the  rural 
areas  Instead,  I  like  to  have  national 
legislation  enacted  on  the  basis  of  deal- 
ing equitably  with  all  Americans  and  on 
the  basis  of  helping  all  Americans, 
wherever  they  may  live  I  feel  that  any 
veteran  or  any  other  American  citizen 
who  wishes  to  have  a  home  should  have 
available  to  him — wherever  he  may 
live — funds  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
should  be  no  discriminatory  provisions. 
In  Minnesota,  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  within  50 
miles  of  the  major  city  of  the  State. 

I  gather  that,  under  existing  law,  a 
substantial  number  of  these  people 
would  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  di- 
rect-loan participation. 

I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  Listen  to  the 
arguments  on  the  question.  It  has  been 
indicated  to  me  that  this  has  been  the 
law  for  some  time  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  there  in  any  evidence  that  it  has 


worked  a  hardship  Has  there  been  a 
denial  of  loans  to  veterans'  families 
which  has  worked  a  hardship  on  them 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  law  which 
allows  such  discrimination? 

Mr  JAVITS  There  is  a  hardship  I 
have  in  mind  at  this  particular  moment 
two  cases,  which  are  precise,  but  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
looked  into  the  question.  Now  the  big 
hardship  is  on  the  metropolitan  area 
people,  as  it  has  been  on  residents  of 
rural  areas  or  small  towns.  There  is  a 
big  backlog  and  there  are  waiting  lists 
of  veterans  in  small  towns  as  well  as  in 
cities.  They  are  the  ones  we  are  trying 
to  help  by  authorizing  a  rather  large  sum 
for  direct  loans  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  not  perpetuate  a 
discrimination  when,  by  virtue  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  basis  upon  which  we 
originally  discriminated,  which  was 
justified  at  the  time,  has  disappeared. 
Now  there  is  a  straight  unfair  dis- 
crimination 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr,  BUSH,  I  notice  the  administra- 
tion opposition  to  the  amendment  is 
based  on  the  following  ground: 

The  amendment  would  expand  materially 
the  number  of  eligible  areas  A  major  pro- 
portion of  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  a 
guaranteed  home  loan  would  become  eligible 
for  a  direct  loan  whenever  there  Is  a  tem- 
porary general  shortage  of  residential  mort- 
gage funds  or  when  the  maximum  Interest 
rate  for  guarnnteed  home  loans  Is  below 
the  market.  This  would  result  In  a  greatly 
broadened  scope  of  the  direct  loan  program 
and  In  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  program 

That  is  the  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment, 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion has  missed  one  point,  and  that  is 
that  it  could  apply  the  rule  of  selectivity 
in  determining  whether  a  part,  rather 
than  the  whole,  of  a  metropolitan  area 
was  in  a  housing  credit  shortage  area 
But  even  if  we  grant  the  administration's 
whole  pKJsition  it  does  not  attempt  to 
begin  to  justify  the  discrimination.  In 
other  words,  is  the  discrimination  re- 
moved by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion says  many  people  would  be  affected? 
It  seems  to  me  it  only  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  are  discriminating  against 
many  people;  that  we  are  being  unfair, 
not  to  a  few  veterans,  but  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans. 

This  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DottglasI  and  I  are  argu- 
ing. This  is  .something  for  which  vet- 
erans stand  in  line.  Why  should  city 
people  be  excluded  when  the  only  basis 
has  been  that  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  is  no  longer  true? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  veterans'  home  loan 
program,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  direct 
loan  program,  by  what  law  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  is  it  to  be  applied  only 
to  veterans  who  live  in  small  towns? 

Mr.  CLAflK  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  JAVITS.    I  yield 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  quite  correct  in  the  posi- 
tion he  takes.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 


I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  one  justifica- 
tion for  discriminating  against  veter- 
ans living  in  cities  heretofore  has  not 
been  that  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  ade- 
quate credit  there,  and  therefore  this 
program  is  not  needed. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Precisely;  and  that  Is 
no  longer  true.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  other  body  has  found 
it  to  be  a  fact, 

Mr  CLARK  If  the  program  is  ap- 
plied to  all  veterans,  regardless  of  where 
they  live,  there  are  safeguards,  by  rea- 
son of  existing  law,  so  that  money  would 
not  be  flowing  into  areas  where  there 
is  easy  credit.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  JAVITS  That  Is  correct.  The 
housing  credit  shortage  definition  re- 
mains in  the  bill  unaffected  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  CLARK  I  shall  support  the 
amendment, 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time, 

Mr  CAPEHART,  Mr  President,  in 
the  first  place.  I  think  certain  Senators 
speak  from  the  wrong  premise.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  loans  are  guaran- 
teed 100  percent  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  only  reason  why 
Congress  ever  permitted  direct  loans  to 
veterans  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
small  communities  and  small  towns  was 
that  banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions did  not  have  the  money. 

Can  anyone  conceive  of  making  direct 
loans  in  New  York  City,  where  there  are 
several  banks  worth  many  billions  of 
dollars,  and  life  insurance  companies  by 
the  dozens  that  are  f>erfectly  willing  to 
make  loans  to  veterans — loans  that  are 
guaranteed  100  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

The  only  reason  why  Congress  ever 
permitted  direct  loans  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  that  in  many  instances 
banks  In  rural,  scattered  areas  did  not 
have  the  money.  The  reason  why  the 
big  banks  and  the  big  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  pension  funds  in  the 
big  cities  did  not  make  loans  to  them 
was  that  they  were  too  far  away  to 
service  them  or  to  appraise  the  property 
in  order  to  make  the  loans.  Under 
those  circumstances.  Congress  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  make 
some  direct  loans,  and   rightly   so. 

But  now  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  make  direct  loans  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  other  big  cities,  where  most 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States  is. 
where  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  might  as  well  turn 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  upside 
down  and  say.  "Gentlemen,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  big  cities,  take  our 
money," 

Why  do  Senators  want  to  do  that? 
This  housing  bill  is  becoming  a  catchall 
bill.  It  Is  becoming  the  sort  of  bill  in 
which  all  sorts  of  cats  and  dogs  are 
placed.  We  ought  not  to  do  it.  The 
housing  bill,  as  it  was  started  years  ago. 
has  proved  to  be  a  successful  Institution, 
Now  we  are  putting  all  kinds  of  cats  and 
dogs  into  it.  We  are  weakening  it  We 
are  making  it  a  place  in  which  to  dump 
all  kinds  of  individual  schemes;  and  we 
ought  not  to  do  It. 

If  banks.  ln.surance  companies,  and 
other  lending  Institutions  In  New  York 
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city.  Chicago,  and  other  big  cities  are 
unwilling  to  make  loans  to  veterans 
which  are  guaranteed  100  percent  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  them.  I  am  not  about  to  be 
in  favor  of  seeing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— meaning  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States — make  such  direct  loans. 

I  believe  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  pension  funds  in  New  York 
will  make  such  loans  if  they  are  given 
the  opportunity  lo  do  so.  If  they  do  not 
make  such  loans,  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration — which 
is  the  Federal  Government — there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  security. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
another  strong  reason  why  direct  loans 
to  veterans  were  permitted  in  the  coun- 
try areas  was  the  absence  of  utility 
facilities,  which  are  required  as  a  condi- 
tion for  approval  of  the  ordinary  FHA 
loan? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yos. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  answered  my  ques- 
tion. I  ask  if  it  were  not  true  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  approve,  and  did  approve,  di- 
rect veterans'  loans  in  the  rural  areas, 
was  that  there  was  an  absence  in  those 
areas  of  utility  services  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  FHA  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  the  making  of  ordinary  loans? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  Is  100 
percent  correct.  That  is  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  Those  rural  communities 
were  so  far  away  from  the  banks,  from 
the  insurance  companies,  from  the  pen- 
sion funds,  and  from  other  big  lending 
institutions  which  had  the  money  avail- 
able, that  they  could  not  be  serviced,  the 
property  could  not  be  appraised,  and  the 
loans  could  not  be  handled.  The  lend- 
ing Institutions  in  the  local  towns  did 
not  have  money  to  loan.  The  Senator  Is 
100  percent  correct, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, My  recollection  of  the  history  of 
direct  loans  in  rural  areas  is  that  the 
legislation  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  veteran  who  was  living  in  a  small 
town  or  villaige  or  perhaps  even  a  small 
county  seat.  The  bank  may  have  had 
ample  money,  but  there  were  not  sufla- 
clent  loans  to  make  it  worth  while  to  es- 
tablish a  system  to  provide  FHA  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEH.\RT.  That  might  have 
been  the  situation.  The  State  banks  are 
governed  by  State  law.  and  the  Federal 
banks  are  governed  by  Federal  law.  but 
the  banks  can  loan  only  a  cei-tain  amount 
of  assets  to  any  individual.  The  banks 
receive  requests  for  more  loans  than  the 
law  will  permit  them  to  make. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  many  small 
communities  in  which  there  are  no  in- 
sured loans  because  there  is  not  suffl- 
clent  demand  for  anyone  to  provide 
them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  So  this  program  was 
the  only  opportunity  for  the  veterans  to 
obtain  loans, 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  that  problem 
with  which  we  sought  to  deal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
bringing  that  out  so  explicitly. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  discussion.  I  dislike 
very  much  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  New  York  and 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  sponsored  the  origi- 
nal legislation  which  set  up  the  direct 
loans.  I  have  narrated  this  at  different 
times  in  the  Senate,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  interesting  for  me  to  say  again,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  suggestion 
came  to  me  from  a  banker  in  the  small 
town  of  Tuscumbia.  Ala,  The  banker 
wrote  me  a  letter  one  day  in  which  he 
said: 

We  have  a  bank,  and  we  have  tried  to 
render  service  to  the  community.  We  have 
tried  to  take  care  of  the  returning  serv- 
icemen, but  our  capitalization  Is  so  small 
that  we  can  take  only  a  few  mortgages  be- 
fore our  portfolios  are  full.  We  are  removed 
from  the  money  market,  so  we  do  not  have 
access  to  It. 

He  also  said : 

I  feel  that.  In  the  case  of  veterans,  every 
veteran  o\igbt  to  have  an  equal  opportunity. 
Therefore,  the  Government  ought  to  make 
arrangements  to  lend  money  directly  to 
those  who  are  not  able  to  get  money  under 
the  guarantee  program. 

That  letter  gave  me  a  suggestion,  I 
had  proposed  legislation  drawn  up,  I 
introduced  the  bill.  It  was  enacted  into 
law.  That  has  been  the  law  since  1950. 
Insofar  as  the  criteria  are  concerned, 
they  have  been  unchanged.  The  cri- 
teria were  simple — that  the  loans  should 
go  to  credit-worthy  veterans,  living  In 
rural  or  semirural  areas  in  which 
credit  was  not  otherwise  available. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs identifies  the  area.  Generally,  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  where  one  ex- 
pects financial  institutions  to  exist  and 
where  such  institutions  do  exist,  the 
area  is  ruled  out.  I  happen  to  live  in 
a  relatively  small  community,  yet  my 
county  is  not  eligible  for  veterans'  direct 
loans  because  it  is  large  enough  to  have 
financial  institutions,  or  at  least  finan- 
cial connections,  through  Bn-mmgham, 
Nashville,  and  other  cities,  for  the  money 
to  be  available.  I  have  never  heard  any 
great  complaint  about  this  arrangement 
not  being  sufficient. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  times  in 
metroix)litan  areas  w  hen  there  may  have 
been  a  scarcity  of  credit  available  for 
veterans'  loans,  but  that  was  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  differential  between 
interest  rates  on  veterans'  loans  and  on 
FHA  loans;  and.  therefore,  the  money 
went  to  the  FHA  loans.  That  differen- 
tial no  longer  exists.  That  was  at  a  time 
before  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program  was  developed  by  the 
insurance  companies  generally  through- 
out the  country,  which  pool  re.sources  for 
servicing  remote  areas. 


When  a  veteran  applies  for  a  direct 
loan  the  Administrator  does  not  auto- 
matically grant  the  loan.  Fii-st  the  Ad- 
ministrator submits  the  application  to 
the  "VHMCP.  A  great  many  of  the  ap- 
plications are  taken  care  of  through 
pooling  of  the  resources  of  the  instu'ance 
companies  and  financial  institutions. 

This  has  been  a  good  program.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  tliis  had  not  been  a 
large  program,  but  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars  has  been  loaned,  and  it  has  been 
a  highly  successful  program.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  change  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  the  procedure.  I  do  not  believe 
tlie  metropolitan  areas  will  suffer,  since 
the  interest  rates  to  FH.^  and  VA  now 
are  the  same. 

While  I  dislike  very  much  to  oppose 
my  friends,  who  certainly  are  good 
friends  of  housing,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment ought  not  to  be  adopted, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  pain  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  opposing  our  suggestion  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  acute  pain 
which  we  feel  in  opposing  him. 

Nevertheless.  Mr  President.  I  point 
out  the  fact  that  \arious  rationaliza- 
tions liave  been  offered  for  the  discrimi- 
nation. It  was  said  that  originally  the 
direct  loan  program  was  intended  for 
communities  which  had  no  banks  and  no 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  As  nu- 
merous Senators  have  p>ointed  out,  this  is 
not  so.  Direct  veterans'  loans  are  made 
to  veterans  in  communities  which  have 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
The  savings  and  loan  system  has  now  so 
spread  over  the  country  that  there  are 
almost  no  communities  which  are  not 
within  striking  distance  of  a  bank  or  a 
savings  and  loan  institution. 

So  far  as  the  argument  that  the  loan 
to  a  veteran  would  be  so  great,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  said,  that  it 
would  exceed  the  limit  a  bank  could 
loan  to  any  one  person,  I  am  sure  that 
upon  reflection  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  not 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGL.^S      I  yield, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  make  any 
such  statement.  I  said  that  the  sum  to- 
tal of  loans  which  Uie  bank  might  make 
m  respect  to  resources  would  be  beyond 
the  law.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  individ- 
ual loan, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  point  cleared  up. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Yes. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  The  coimtry  areas  of 
the  Nation  tend  to  be  saving  areas  These 
areas  have  resources,  and  they  send  their 
surpluses  of  deposits,  over  the  amounts 
which  can  be  loaned,  to  the  cities  for  re- 
investment. These  areas  have  resources 
which  could  meet  the  demands  of  rural 
and  small  town  veterans. 

The  other  assumption  that  any  city 
veteran  can  go  to  the  Chase  National 
Bank  in  New  York  City  and  pet  a  loan  on 
a  house  is  somewhat  farfetched,  TTie 
huge  size  of  the  big  city  banks  frequent - 
ly  discourages  application. 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  group  which  is  most  deprived 
of  opportunities  is  the  group  of  the  sons 
of  immigrants  and  Negroes  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  who  have  returned 
to  civil  life,  and  who  wish  to  establish 
homes,  but  who  do  not  have  financial 
institutions  close  at  hand  from  which 
they  can  borrow.  They  cannot  go  to  the 
huge  downtown  banks;  and  they  need 
credit  as  badly  a^  do  the  boys  from  the 
countryside. 

If  it  is  believed  that  there  are  ample 
credit  facilities  for  veterans  everywhere 
I  suggest  that  the  whole  system  be  abol- 
ished, though  I  do  not  favor  such  action. 
But  if  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not 
ample  facilities,  this  provision  should  be 
extended  to  the  cities  as  well  as  to  l\\f 
countryside.  To  do  otherwise  is  rank 
discrimmation 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  have  been 
voiced.  I  make  that  statement  in  all 
charity.  The  idea  has  been  expressed 
that  the  equal  opportunity  which  is 
sought  to  be  gained  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  a  bank.  That  is  not  the 
equal  opportunity  which  is  sought  to  be 
gained  under  the  original  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  equal  opportunity  sought 
was  to  obtain  a  mortgage,  and  if  one 
could  not  obtain  a  mortgage  the  object 
was  to  get  a  loan  The  opportunity  is 
not  to  go  to  a  bank,  whether  one  is  rich 
poor,  or  in  between  The  opportunity  is 
to  obtain  a  mortgage. 

But  veterans  cannot  get  mortgages, 
and  if  we  were  to  deny  such  opportunity 
to  them  because  they  live  in  a  metro- 
politan area,  we  would  discriminate 
against  them  I  believe  that  point  is 
very  important. 

Certainly  there  are  rich  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  m  all  the  big  cities, 
but  they  are  not  lending  on  V'A  loans. 
Whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  approves  of  such  action  or 
whether  I  approve  of  it.  we  know  they 
are  not  making  such  loans.  Not  only  I. 
but  all  my  friends  in  lar^^e  cities,  are 
hearing  from  veterans  that  veterans 
cannot  obtain  the  amounts  of  money 
they  need. 

Finally,  because  I  believe  the  point  is 
critical.  I  ask  why  we  propose  to  give 
veterans  these  advantages.  Why  do  we 
give  veterans  VA  loans?  Why  should 
we  not  give  them  direct  loans,  since  they 
fought  in  our  Armed  Forces  to  preserve 
freedom''  What  kind  of  skm  does  the 
boy  in  Chicago.  New  York.  Cincinnati, 
or  Columbus  have?  Is  it  any  different 
from  the  skm  of  the  boy  in  a  small  town 
in  Missouri''  Is  he  less  of  a  fighter  or 
a  veteran  and  thus  less  entitled  to  be 
rewarded  by  his  country'' 

On  what  basis  could  w^  morally  jus- 
tify this  action  once  we  find  that  veter- 
ans cannot  obtain  the  necessary  mort- 
gage money''  It  seems  to  me  that  basis 
IS  the  reason  for  the  amendment  and  the 
propriety  of  the  amendment.  We  would 
try  to  help  veterans  because  they  served 
America  Many  thousands  more  Amer- 
icaiis  who  have  served  America  live  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  than  live  in 
the  small  towns  or  rural  areas,  and  the 
trend  is  growing.  E>o  we  wish  to  say  to 
such  a  man,  'No,  my  friend.    You  live  in 


the  wrong   place.     You  cannot   be  con- 
sidered undei    the  program," 

I  do  not  believe  we  do  The  entire 
program  is  e  ther  good  or  bad.  but  the 
criterion  should  not  be  where  the  vet- 
eran lives,  es  :)ecially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  basis  and  the 
original  design  of  the  program  have  be- 
come invalidated  by  the  passage  of  time 
and  economic  events.  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Senj  te  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  said,  it  has  already  been 
agreed   to  in  the  other   body. 

Mr.  Presid<  nt,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  only 
after  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
because  I  shf.U  call  for  a  division. 

Mr  SPARFIMAN,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  niy  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  quorum  call  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.       Reserving     the 
right  to  object,  is  all  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.    JAVrrS.      I   yield   back    the    re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  SPAEKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  ot  my  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORiSE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of    the   Senator   from    New   York 
fMr.  J.^viTs  .    All  time  has  been  yielded 
back,  and  tne  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY      I    announce   that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1 .    the    Senator    from    California 
IMr.  Encle),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon   [Mrs.  Netjbercer  1   are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez)  is  absent  \>e- 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Blakley)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !  Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Encle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  would  vote  "yea.'    and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr  Gold- 
water  1  is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai- 
ken), the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Allott  1,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Al- 
lott 1  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote    yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote    nay.  ' 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 28 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Pantore 

Byrd.  W,  Va 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carroll 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Mass 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long,  La 

WlUlams,  N  J. 

Fong 

Magnuson 

YarlK>rough 

Oore 

McNamara 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 69 

Beau 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Bible 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bixsh 

Hlckenlooper 

Roljertson 

Butler 

Hickey 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va 

HUl 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  8  Dak. 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Hawaii 

WUey 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

EUender 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Aiken 

Chavez 

Morton 

Allott 

Engle 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Saltonstall 

Blakley 

McCarthy 

Bridges 

Metc&ir 

So  Mr  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTLCER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  77.  line  16.  It  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  title  VI,  running  through 
line  2  on  page  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 


Mr  DIRK.'^EN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  Soutii  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
all  the  time  available. 

Title  VI  proposes  an  of>en-space  and 
urban  development  prok:ram.  It  is  a 
new  program,  a  $100  million  program, 
which  we  c^n  Aell  do  without  at  this 
particular  time  It  is  a  $100  million 
program  in  the-e  words: 

The  administrator  may  contract  to  make 
grants  under  this  title  aggregating  not  to 
exce«<l  1100  mUUcm 

Listen  to  the  next  sentence: 

The  faith  of  the;  United  States  Is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  such  grants, 
and  there  are  fiereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  ou*.  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treai^ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
amounts  necessary  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ments as  well  as  to  carry  out  all  other 
purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Committ<?e  on  Appropriations  will 
have  no  discretion  because  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  such  grants  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator ma>-  contract  to  make,  up  to 
$100  million  When''  Within  the  first 
month  after  th?  bill  becomes  law.  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so  over  a  6-year  spread,  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  and  if  that  is  his  pro- 
gram There  is  no  provision  that  it 
shall  b«'  $10  million  a  year  for  10  years, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  It  is  up  to  $100 
million,  and  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  F>ay- 
ment  of  all  such  grants 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  yieW 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield 

Mr.  McCLfZLLAN.  Is  there  any  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  the  grant  which 
can  go  to  any  single  community  or  vicin- 
ity? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The  lim- 
itation is  discriminatory.  The  language 
reads: 

The  amount  cf  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  25  per  ct-ntum  of  the  total  cost,  as 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  of  acquiring 
such  Interest  l^rovided.  That  this  limita- 
tion may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  per  centum  In  the  case  of  a  grant 
extended  to  a  public  body  which  (1)  exer- 
cises responslbl  Itles  consistent  with  the 
purfx»es  of  this  title  for  an  tirban  area  as  a 
whole,  or  (2)  exi-rclses  or  partlclpiates  In  the 
exercise  of  such  responsibilities  for  all  or  a 
sutietanttal  portion  of  an  urban  area  pur- 
suant to  an  Inttrstate  or  other  Intergovern- 
mental compact  or  agreement 

That    is   significant   also   because   the 

.Admini-^trator  i.s  given  entire  discretion 
n  he  believes  a  community  is  doing  well, 
he  can  irive  it  \\b  percent  If  he  believes 
some  other  community  is  not  doing  well 
or  not  doing  what  he  wishes  it  to  do.  that 
cnmmunity  can  t;et  only  25  percent 
That  i.s  the  only  limitation,  so  far  as  the 
amount  is  concerned 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  Is  there  limita- 
tion dollarwise'' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  There  is 
no  limitation  dollarwise.  If  a  project 
in  one  community  amounted  to  $10  mil- 
lion, the  amount  still  would  be  25  per- 
cent, or  up  to  35  percent  if  the  Admin- 


istrator thought  the  commumty  was 
doing  a  good  job. 

In  the  antipollution  bill,  a  dollar  lim- 
itation is  established,  not  to  exceed  so 
many  thousand  dollars — $250,000  or 
$400,000,  or  up  to  30  percent,  whichever 
is  smaller.  But  there  is  no  limitation  In 
this  particular  proposal. 

V.'hat  is  the  provision  designed  to  do"' 
It  is  designed  to  provide  for  purchase  of 
open  space,  or  to  have  the  Government 
go  into  a  space  program  If  Senators 
will  read  this  title,  they  will  find  that 
discretion  is  placed  in  the  Administrator 
He— 

is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  public  bodies  acceptable  to  tlie  Admin- 
istrator as  capa*>ie  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  to  help  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  title  2.  or  other  p>ernianent  In- 
terests in.  such  land. 

In  another  place,  we  read: 

The  Administrator  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that  local 
governing  bodies  are  preserving  a  maximum 
of  open-j^pace  land 

In  another  place,  we  read: 

In  the  processing  of  appUcationfi  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Admlnls"  rator  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  communi- 
ties to  be  assisted  are  encouragirg  through 
zoning  regulations  and  otherwise,  orderly 
residential  and  other  community  develop- 
ment and  renewal  and  are  encouraging  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  cost 

In  other  words,  the  $100  mil  ion  which 
the  Administrator  can  use  is  a  '.ittle  extra 
sugar  to  induce  a  community  to  take 
part  in  the  housmg  program  u  ider  other 
parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr       ROBERTSON 
will  the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr    CASE  of  South 

Mr  ROBERTSON, 
the  committee  wishes 
opposed  this  provision 
mittee.  He  was  ovendden,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  this  Is  a  new  scherie  to  give 
away  $100  million  of  borrow. ^d  money. 
as  if  we  did  not  have  a  deficit  of  $4  bil- 
lion or  more  without  having  this  amount 
added  t-o  it.  The  provision  gi.es  discre- 
tion to  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
establish  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other 
wide-open  spaces  with  borrowed  money, 
thus  contributing  that  much  nore  to  in- 
flation, and  it  proceeds  to  give  money 
away  in  a  new  manner 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  for 
taking  that  position,  becausi'  we  have 
been  told  that  there  are  so  Tie  urgent 
space  programs  to  which  the  country 
should  give  heed  at  this  time.  However, 
there  is  no  urgency  for  establi.shmg  a 
$100  million  grant  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pies  dent,  will 
the  S«:'nator  from  South  Dakota  yield' 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakotf..     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  that  this 
is  a  new  dimen.sion  in  space  It  should 
have  come  from  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences;  instead,  it 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

I  think  the  definition  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  things  I  have  ever  seen. 


Mr      President, 

Dakota      I  yield 

The  chairman  of 

to  stale  that   he 

before  the  com- 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
one  must  be  a  gemus  to  draft  this  kind 
of  language,  because  this  is  what  the 
bill  provides : 

The  term  "open-space  land"  means  any 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  uud«T^op«d 
land.  Including  agricultural  land,  in  or  ad- 
joining an  urban  area,  which  has  lA)  eco- 
nomic and  social  value  as  a  nieans  of  shaping 
the  character,  direction,  and  timing  of  com- 
munity development. 

The  Administrator  might  go  out  and 
buy  one  of  the  orchards  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Byrd  1 . 

Tell  me  what  tiiat  fantastic  language 
means.  If  there  is  any  limit  to  it,  I  have 
never  seen  It. 

(Bi  recreational  value;  (Ct  conservation 
value  in  protecting  natural  resources;  or 
(Dl  historic,  scenic,  scientific,  or  esthetic 
value 

Under  that  language,  if  the  space  w  ere 
close  to  a  metropolitan  area  the  Admin- 
istrator might  buy  Lookout  Mountain.  \v, 
Georgia,  and  include  it  in  the  $100  mil- 
lion.   This  is  a  beautiful  deal. 

Think  of  the  historical  monuments 
that  might  bt>  created  in  Ohio  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr  I^uscheI  will 
remember  a  great  character  m  his  State 
by  the  name  of  Johnny  Appleseed  Chap- 
man, who  scattered  apple  seeds  aii  over 
the  Midwest 

If  an  open  space  is  close  enough  to  an 
urban  area,  some  of  that  $100  million 
could  be  obtained,  probably  a  1  000  acres 
could  be  added  to  it.  and  the  an  a  would 
t>e  historic,  because  Johnny  Appleseed 
Chapman   is  a  great   historic  characl<^r. 

Or  the  project  might  t>e  scientific,  de- 
pt^ndmp  upon  the  kind  of  apple  seeds  If 
they  were  not  the  k.ind  of  apple  steds 
which  come  from  the  orchards  of  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Winchester.  Va,, 
tx>rhaps  we  would  not  give  them  that  .sci- 
entific accolade.  But  if  they  were  we 
would, 

"E^sthetic  value  ''  That  is  a  remark- 
able deal  1  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  esthetic  value:  but  one  can  get  un- 
developed land  in  an  urban  area,  or  land 
that  IS  predominantly  undeveloped,  and 
if  it  IS  intended  to  add  to  the  esthetic 
value,  the  sky  is  the  limit 

I  can  think  of  the  nicest  projects  un- 
der this  proposal  for  permanent  open 
space  acquisitions  I  am  sorry  I  never 
thought  of  this  before.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  new  dimensions  in  space  The 
committee  should  have  hired  some  sci- 
entific talent  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  come 
before  it  and  spell  out  for  us  in  clear  and 
felicitous  detail  how  this  new  venture 
into  space  will  be  made  It  is  within  the 
duscretion  of  the  Administrator,  and  it 
will  cost  only  a  cool  $100  million 

Mr   McCLELLAN.    The  first  year. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  correct. 
Watch  this  program  build  up  I  can 
think  of  many  projects  in  my  State 
which  would  cost  a  little  money  I  will 
have  them  all  in  the  hopper.  God  wilhng 
that  I  live  long  enough,  a:nd  I  am  sent 
back  to  the  Senate.  I  will  have  every 
one  of  those  projects  introduced,  because 
this  juicy  $100  million  is  too  good  to  leave 
untouched. 
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This  is  a  new  proposal,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  says 
We  have  not  encountered  this  kind  of 
dish  before.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
fecund  imaginations  one  finds  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  If  we  are  eoinp  down 
this  drain,  I  want  to  have  a  little  fun 
while  we  go  down,  :n  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  looking  squarely  in  the  face 
of  a.scertained  facts  already.  Not  my 
figures,  but  the  Budget  Bureau  figure.s, 
show  that  for  1962  the  deficit  now  is  cal- 
culated at  $3,550  million. 

What  will  it  be  after  we  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  survival  and  security 
of  our  country"* 

I  sat  with  the  President  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  day  he  arrived  at  the 
White  House  I  rode  with  him  in  the 
helicopter.  I  heard  him  talk  and  ex- 
press h:.s  concern.  I  share  his  concern. 
A  great  many  things  m  the  field  of 
security  and  the  survival  of  our  freedom 
will  be  confronting  this  Congress  before 
we  are  through:  and  all  partisanship 
goes  down  the  dram.  I  regard  the 
President  as  a  friend;  and  as  the 
minority  leader.  I  am  going  to  help  nim. 
I  believe  the  best  way  I  can  help  him  is 
to  do  all  I  can  to  make  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  the  .security  of  the  country 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  .security 
and  the  vitality  of  the  home  front,  the 
first  line  of  our  defense. 

Mr.  President,  how  careless  can  we  be 
with  the  public  purse''  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  be  supported  unanimou.sly  by  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  amendment  would 
retrieve  and  recoup  a  httle  confidence  by 
the  country  in  the  Senate,  and  would 
engender  in  the  minds  of  th*^  people  of 
the  country  a  feeling  that  there  remains 
m  this  body  .some  feeline'  of  fiscal 
responsibility 

Mr.  President.  Senators  are  eoing  to 
be  fortunate:  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  this  purpose  and.  in  that 
connection,  to  figure  out  .--ome  gadgets 
and  to  labor  the  question  for  several 
hours.  But.  instead.  I  shall  throw  my 
speech  into  the  ash  can 

Thus.  Mr  President,  I  say  that  the 
pending  amendm.ent  should  be  adopted 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 
because  somethin.g  more  than  the  SlOO 
mOlion  is  involved  This  part  of  the  bill 
seems  to  me  to  be  sheer  ca-elessness  with 
the  fi.scal  budget. 

I  thank  the  Senatfir  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota     Mr.  Pre-s- 

ident.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes,  in 

order   to  conclude   my   remarks  at  this 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Southi  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  spoken  of  this  program 
as  a  $100  million  program:  but,  actually. 
it  IS  more  than  that.  The  $100  million 
will  be  a  start;  but,  in  addition,  section 
605  provides  that — 

In  order  to  carry  jui  the  pujpoee.s  of  tiiis 
Utie  the  Administrator  ui  authorized  to  carr;/ 
out  technical  a-ssis'.^in  -e  to  State  axid  lociil 
bodies   and    to   undertake   such   studies   and 


publl.-vh  such  Inforn-.atlon.  either  directly  or 
by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
desirable. 

Listen  to  this  additional  provision.  It 
is  in  addition  to  the  $100  million  pro- 
vision : 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
assistance,  studies,  and  publication.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  limit  any 
authority  of  the  Adn\inistrator  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

So  we  begin  by  providing  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  $100  million  with 
which  to  make  any  grants  which  he  may 
please  to  make;  and,  in  addition,  he  can 
have  a  program  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  bodies;  and.  in 
that  connection,  the  Congress  agrees — 
and  in  that  connection  pledges  the  faith 
of  the  Nation — to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  in  order  to  carry  that  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  repeat 
what  he  read  about  what  is  in  addition 
to  the  $100  million?  From  what  page 
and  what  line  did  the  Senator  read? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Prom 
page  81,  line  21,  section  605 — and  this 
is  in  order  to  carry  out  these  purposes: 

Sec.  605.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  to  under- 
take such  studies  and  publish  such  Informa- 
tion, either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  he 
?han  determine  to  b?  desirable.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  assistance, 
studies,  and  publication  Nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  limit  any  authority  of 
the  Administrator  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

That  Is  in  addition  to  the  $100  million. 

This  afternoon,  I  read  on  the  news 
ticker  that  before  long  there  would  come 
from  the  administration  a  proposal  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt  to 
$300  billion— the  highest  point  it  has 
ever  reached.  Why  do  we  get  into  that 
kind  of  predicament?  Because  we  must 
provide  for  the  national  defense  or  for 
a  space  program. 

But  this  open-space  program  does  not 
have  the  lu-gency  which  would  require 
us  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
make  grants  up  to  $100  million,  without 
any  time  limit  or  without  any  dollar 
limit,  and  then  to  pledge  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair)  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina? 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  EH\TN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  whether  he,  like  myself,  is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee'' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  I 
am. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  a.sk  the  Senator  wheth- 
er on  occasions  the  Armed  Services 
Committee   has   been   concerned   about 


the  national  defense  and  about  such 
things  £is  more  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  B-70  bombers,  and  more  ap- 
propriations for  building  up  our  groimd 
forces  for  conventional  warfare,  and 
more  appropriations  for  other  programs; 
and  in  that  connection  have  we  been 
told  that  money  is  not  available  in  order 
to  do  as  much  as  many  of  us  think  we 
should  do  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  We 
have-tecen  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  we  should  defer  or  post- 
pone certain  decisions  on  critical  items 
that  could  be  used  and  are  needed  for 
necessary  modernization;  we  have  been 
told  that  such  postponements  or  defer- 
rals should  be  made  because  of  the 
money-shortage  situation. 

Yet  in  this  instance  it  is  proposed  that 
a  SlOO  miUion  program  of  the  sort  now 
advocated  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Have  we  not  also  been 
told  that  we  should  go  slower  than  we 
think  proper  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  antimissile  missile  pro- 
gram and  other  essential  programs? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  and 
also  including  the  B-70  program  and 
similar  most  important  programs  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  think  the  wisest  thing  the 
Senate  could  do  at  this  time  would  be 
to  reject  the  pending  amendment,  and 
proceed  to  use  the  $100  million,  if  the 
Senate  does  reject  this  amendment,  and 
the  funds  which  would  be  required  for 
the  additional  expenses  proposed — in 
fact,  the  entire  $290  million — for  essen- 
tial national  defense  purposes,  rather 
than  for  the  program  proposed  by  means 
of  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  distinguished  juridical  friend 
is  not  forgetting  the  esthetic  values  in- 
volved in  the  amendment,  is  he? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  WLLULAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  thus  far  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed the  debate.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
those  who  will  read  the  Record  might, 
when  reading  the  Record  at  this  point, 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  this  body  is 
opix)sed  to  conservation  of  our  most 
priceless  resource — land.  However,  we 
know  that  is  not  true.  For  more  than 
100  years  the  Senate  has  been  the  leading 
advocate  of  conservation  of  land  for  all 
its  purposes— for  its  water,  for  recrea- 
tion, for  the  other  conservation  reasons, 
and  also  for  esthetic  reasons.  We  have 
a  great  wilderness  program.  We  have 
majestic  national  parks — although,  I 
regret  to  state,  in  most  cases  too  far 
removed  from  probably  90  percent  of  our 
population,  with  the  result  that  It  Is  very 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  them  to 
enjoy  the  esthetic  values  to  be  found 
in  Yellowstone   National   Park,   Glacier 
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National  Park,  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument, and  similar  park  areas 

But  the  Senate  is  a  con.servation  body. 

Tins  amendment  involves  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  conservation,  in  my 
judgment:  and  I  say  that  for  the  rea.son 
that  the  amendment  is  designed  for  the 
conservation  of  the  open  spaces  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  areas  where 
most  of  our  people  live.  At  the  present 
time,  two-ihirds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  StaU's  are  residents  of  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  the  projected  figures  are 
staggering  P'or  example,  by  the  year 
2000,  so  the  best  statisticians  tell  us.  107 
million  Americans — one -third  of  the 
population — will  live  in  10  metropolitan 
areas,  and  another  40  percent  will  live 
in  285  metropolitan  areas:  and  in  the 
year  2000.  more  tiian  85  percent  of  all 
Americans  will  live  in  metropolitan 
areas 

Senators  frequently  speak  of  the 
problems  which  will  be  confronted  by 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren; 
and  occasionally  Senators  speak  of  the 
problems  which  will  be  confronted  by 
our  iireat-grandchildren.  Such  thoughts 
often  occur  to  us  when  we  are  in 
the  process  of  authorizing  or  appro- 
priating funds,  and,  sometimes,  creat- 
ine a  debt:  and  we  worry  about  the  debt 
which  will  be  hanging  over  their  heads, 
around  their  necks,  and  on  their  shoul- 
ders— as  we  should  worry.  But,  Mr. 
President  if  we  allow  the  suburban 
metropolitan  areas  to  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  way  they  are  now  being 
developt'd — without  any  program  for  the 
reservation  of  open  areas — our  grand- 
children and  our  great-grandchildren 
will  think  that  we.  indeed,  gave  them 
a  heavy  burden  of  unbroken  metro- 
politan  jungles 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  wn.I.IAMS  of  New  Jersey     I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  his  position  Can  the  Sen- 
ator t^ll  me  what  he  means  by  "open 
space    ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  The 
definition,  while  not  understood  by  the 
minority  leader.  I  believe  speaks  pretty 
much  for  iusrif  as  we  read  it  on  page  82 
of  the  bill: 

The  term  "open -space  land"  means  ajiy 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
land  inchidinK  agricultural  land  In  or  ad- 
joining an  urban  area,  which  has  (Ai  eco- 
nomic and  SfXTlal  value  lis  a  means  of  shap- 
ing the  charact^er,  direction,  and  timing  of 
community  development;  (B)  recreational 
value;  (C)  conservation  value  In  protecting 
natural  resources;  or  (D)  historic,  scenic, 
scientific,  or  esthetic  value 

The  only  part  which  might  not  be 
understood  on  its  face,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  might  be  the 
words  shaping  the  character,  direction, 
and  timing  of  community  development." 

What  we  mean  by  that  language  is 
that  if  an  open-space  area  m  and  around 
a  metropolitan  area  is  preserved,  the 
remaining  development  and  growth  will 
be  channeled  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 
We  know  that  the.se  unbroken  housing 
sprawls  are  uneconomic  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Denver,  and  I  represented  that  dis- 
trict at  one  time  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. In  that  area  we  have  seen, 
withm  a  decade,  or  at  least  within  a 
generation,  the  sprawl  coming  from 
Denver  and  spilling  over  mto  adjoming 
counties 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  use  the 
term  open  space"  or  "or>en  areas"? 
What  IS  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
purpose  IS  to  preserve  open  space  in  ur- 
ban areas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
familiar  with  the  sad  hodgepodge  of  sub- 
urban sprawl  that  is  taking  a  million 
acres  of  land,  by  means  of  the  bulldozer, 
and  putting  on  that  land  poorly 
planned — if  planncHJ  at  all — housing. 
commercial,  and  industrial  develop- 
ments. 

Without  conservation,  flood  and  water 
pollution  problems  are  severe,  because 
we  are  not  preserving  open  areas  in  vast 
areas  of  growth 

Mr  CARROLL  Would  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  say  that  when  we 
talk  about  urban  sprawl,  it  is  related  to 
housing;  and  when  we  talk  about  con- 
servation. We  are  talking  about  land  in 
its  utilization  for  housing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  No: 
we  are  not  talking  about  land  in  its  utili- 
zation for  housing.  We  are  talking  about 
open  land. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    Parks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei-sey  It  is 
more  than  parks  It  is  water  conserva- 
tion, as  well  as  recreation,  and  it  can  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  the  more  orderly  shap- 
ing of  communities  that  are  growing. 

In  the  area  of  the  country  in  which  we 
all  have  the  honor  of  working,  there  has 
been  very  intelligent  preservation  of 
open  areas  along  strcambeds.  We  are 
very  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  am  sincere  m  my 
desire  to  be  helpful.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  open  land,  is  it  land  in  which 
housing  will  develop  gradually? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  Is  "No."  The  land  would  be  pre- 
served as  open  land.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Administrator  could  grant  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring,  either 
through  outright  purchase  in  fee.  or 
easement,  or  however  it  would  be  done. 
land  that  is  open,  and  dedicating  it  for 
the  purp>ose  of  keeping  it  open. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  have  a  six^cific 
example,  whether  it  be  m  Minneaix)lis, 
Denver,  or  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Rock 
Creek  Park  would  be  an  example.  It  is 
an  example  of  open  space  acquired  and 
preserved  as  an  open  area  for  the  multi- 
ple purposes  of  flood  control,  conserva- 
tion, and  recreation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
niy.self  5  more  minut^es. 

Mr  CARROLL  In  my  own  area  I 
have  seen  the  spilling  over  of  new  houses 
from  Denver  into  adjoining  areas.  Wuh 
no  provision  for  open  spaces,  the  con- 
struction of  houses  has  been  permitted 
in  areas  where  they  should  not  have 
been  constructed,  because  there  was  no 
planning 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  has  precisely  hit  the  point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  to  be  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  safe  housing  and 


conservation  also?  I  presume  there 
must  be  some  relation  to  housmg.  which 
affects  people 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  asked  the  question. 
On  page  80  of  the  bill  there  appears  the 
heading  ■Planning  Requirements  "  It  is 
keyed  to  comprehensive,  orderly  land  u.'^e 
planning.  It  is  not  a  hodgepodge  grant- 
mg  of  areas  of  open  space  here  and 
there.  It  must  be  a  part  of  a  planned 
community 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  think  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  great  .'^tate  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  great  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  great  city  of  New  York; 
and  I  think  of  great  areas  in  the  West.' 
in  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  all 
tlirough  the  Great  Plains,  where  there 
may  not  be  the  same  problems  of  pro- 
viding open  space.  I  thmk  there  is  such 
a  problem  in  Denver,  to  a  minor  degree. 
Wliy  doe^  the  Senator  think  such  a  pro- 
vision is  important  with  relation  to  the 
great,  populous  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  or  a  Stat^-  like  Michigan''  What 
IS  the  importance'' 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     It  is 

difficult  to  express  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  U  in  tht  highly  popu- 
lated areas  in  the  Northeast  We  know 
our  areas  will  be  blighted,  and  that  we 
will  be  asking  Congress  for  large  sums  of 
money  unless  we  plan  more  orderly  com- 
munities through  one  of  the  tools  pro- 
vided, namely,  open  space  But  it  is 
more  than  a  big-city  problem  I  should 
like  to  read  the  last  part  of  a  resolution 
which  came  from  tlie  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science,  located  at  Manhattan.  Kans.: 

Whereas  rapld;y  expanding  urban  areas  m 
Kan.sas  need  assistance  !n  preserving  open 
space  ;n  and  arcaind  vast  areas  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  ricademv  support*  the 
bill  S.  858 

The  bill  S  858  is  title  6  in  the  housing 
bill  before  us  We  had  a  communica- 
tion from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
State  of  California  has  an  open  space 
program  that  uses  the  same  definition, 
including  esthetic  value.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  California  From  coast  to 
coast  and  all  States  m  between  there  has 
been  an  interest  in  this  legislation. 

Mr   CARROLL      I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  myself  1   more  minute. 

Mr.  CARJIOLL.  I  heard  the  master- 
ful presentation  of  the  minority  leader 
in  his  delightful  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
Does  the  Senator  think  this  program  en- 
compasses any  plan  for  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample? Would  the  Chicago  metropoli- 
tan area  achieve  some  esthetic  value 
from  thL";  program?  What  would  be  the 
nature  of  it?  We  need  more  specific 
information  on  it.  How  would  the  pro- 
gram function,  and  what  would  it  do? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
would  certainly  be  useful  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolitan  area  we  call  Chi- 
cago, I  am  sure  that,  in  the  fringes. 
where  the  bulldozers  are  moving  in  and 
taking  over  the  farmland,  and  where  the 
sprawl  is,  there  would  be  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  open  areas  Chi- 
cago and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  been 
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most  enlightened  over  the  years  in  ac- 
quiring open  areas  for  parks.     I  do  not 

know  this  personally,  but  I  understand 
one  derives  the  most  pleasant  of  esthetic 
feelings  as  one  drives  through  the  park 
areas  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  telling  us  what  title  VJ. 
'•Open  Space  and  Urban  Development." 
is  about.  Anyone  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  metropolitan  livinL', 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  a  mayor  of  a 
city,  knows  that  cities  have  difficult 
times  raising  revenues.  The  Federal 
Government  has  usurped  most  of  the 
revenue  sources  of  thi.s  country. 

States  and  localities  are  witaout  ad- 
equate revenue  resources.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  cities  Most  of  the 
State  legislatures  are  rural  dominated. 
In  my  State  there  has  not  been  a  re- 
districting  in  the  lesiislative  body  since 
1912.  due  to  constitutional  prohibitions; 
yet  the  largest  city  m  the  State  has  a 
population  of  550.000  people  and  has  the 
same  number  of  legislr.tive  representa- 
tives today  Uiat  it  had  m  1 9 1 2 

I    have    been    the    mayor    of    a    city 
Other   Senators    have    been    mayors   of 
cities.     I  know  what  it  cost  us  to  buy 
open  space  for  city  development 

Incidentally.  Theodore  Wirth.  one  of 
the  great  park  specialists  of  tlie  world, 
was  the  head  of  the  park  service  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  Minn  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  his  son.  is  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment. 

This  IS  a  well  planned  city.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  LMr.  CahrollI.  I  wish  to  say 
that  around  this  city  are  a  number  of 
sprawling  suburbs  in  which  there  has 
been  far  tcK>  little  plannmEr,  exactly  as 
has  been  the  case  near  Denver  I  visited 
the  town  called  Thornton,  named  after 
the  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  when  I  was  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  visited  many 
hundreds  of  homes.  I  noticed  there  had 
been  no  planning  permitted,  and  none 
took  place.  There  were  no  public  facili- 
ties or  open  spaces. 

I  say  this  most  re.spectfuUy.  because  I 
met  with  the  mayor  of  that  community 
and  with  the  city  council,  as  I  did  in 
other  parts  of  .America, 

What  would  this  provision  in  the  bill 
allow?  I  do  not  care  about  ridicule  from 
someone.  Some  of  the  largest  cities  in 
this  country  do  not  need  ridicule,  but 
need  attention  Senators  would  do  well 
to  occupy  them.selves  with  attention  to 
those  cities,  because  91  percent  of  the 
people  of  .America  live  in  citie"^.  Today 
the  cities  are  filled  with  teeming  mul- 
titudes, yet  they  have  inadequate  play- 
er rounds  and  open  .'pacs 

I  will  tell  Senator'-,  what  open  spaces 
mean  They  m^an  places  like  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City.  How  the  real 
estate  agents  would  like  to  get  th^^ir 
hands  on  Central  Park 

Open  spaces  mean  places  like  Rock 
Creek  Park,  m  Washington.  DC.  They 
mean    the    Commons    in   Boston.    Mass 


That    is   what    we   mean   wh'  n   we   say 
"open  spaces.  " 

If  one  has  a  little  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  can  save  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  are  all  taxpayers. 
It  is  not  only  the  Federal  tax  that  we 
must  pay.  Some  of  the  highest  taxes 
III  this  country  are  the  local  taxes,  and 
some  of  the  most  inequitable  taxes  are 
the  property  taxes. 

When  cities  grow  they  must  have 
parks  and  playgrounds.  They  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  conservation 
area,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have 
space  for  people  to  walk  around.  One 
cannot  stay  inside  all  the  time.  Oc- 
casionally someone  will  walk  out  of  his 
houie.  There  must  be  some  place  into 
which  the  people  can  walk. 

What  happens  in  a  city,  after  an  ur- 
ban development  has  taken  place,  is 
that  10  years  later  or  15  years  later 
people  say,  "We  must  have  some  open 
space."  Then  some  highly  qualified 
citizen  says,  "We  must  get  the  biggest 
bulldozers  we  can,  and  the  largest  con- 
struction crews,  and  tear  down  2  blocks 
of  housing."  Then  the  citizens  pay 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  each  block 
to  tear  down  housing  to  obtain  open 
spaces  which  could  be  purchased  now 
for  very  modest  sums  of  money. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  with 
respect  to  our  highways.  Only  the  other 
day  some  friends  of  mine  were  teUing  me 
the  cost  of  the  highway  to  the  new 
Dulles  Airport.  The  cost  is  fantastic. 
One  could  pave  the  highway  with  gold. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  costs. 

When  one  goes  to  some  of  the  cities, 
one  finds  it  costs  $5  miUion  a  mile  or 
$10  million  a  mile  to  put  highways 
through  the  cities.  Why?  Because 
someone  did  not  have  enough  common - 
sense,  20  years  ago,  to  reserve  space  for 
a  growing  city. 

As  one  grows  a  little  older,  he  comes 
to  think  that  the  country  will  stop  liv- 
ing and  that  the  country  will  stop  grow- 
ing, that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
population.  I  have  news  for  people. 
There  is  a  new  crowd  coming  along,  all 
the  time,  with  the  same  old  ideas,  and 
the  population  grows. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  look  a 
little  ahead,  not  constantly  to  look  be- 
hind. Open  spaces  are  as  vital  as  hous- 
ing itself. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  do  not  ridicule  him.  I  salute 
him  for  his  vision.  He  looks  like  a  man 
of  vision.  He  is  a  man  of  vision.  The 
committee  had  vision. 

I  say  to  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  kind  of  planning,  you  are  only 
putting  untold  burdens  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

As  surely  as  we  are  In  this  body  there 
will  be  open  spaces  in  cities,  or  the  cities 
will  die.  Our  cities  are  the  greatest  in- 
vestments in  America — the  greatest  in- 
vestments in  humanity,  in  goods,  in 
mortgages,  and  in  finance.  All  of  those 
are  in  the  cities. 

What  else  will  open  spaces  do?  They 
will  give  property  more  value.  Some  of 
my  good  friends  m  tins  body  live  near 
Manor  Country  Club.  That  Is  nice  open 
space.  The  property  is  more  valuable 
because  there  is  open  space.     Property 


is  not  as  valuable  when  people  live  on 
each  other's  backs.  The  open  space  is 
important. 

Before  mv  good  fiiend  from  Illinois 
starts  again  to  tell  us  about  the  lack  of 
open  space,  let  me  say  to  him.  most  re- 
spectfully, that  open  spaces  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  are  valuable.  The  city  of 
Chicago  taxed  and  taxed  to  build  its 
fine  boulevard  along  liie  lake  front. 
Every  city  in  America  needs  open 
spaces. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  say  to  him  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  America  we  need. 

Some  people  say.  'Let  us  be  practical. 
Let  us  have  the  old  FHA  program  " 

A  report  was  presented  to  me  by  an 
economist  of  a  farm  organization,  show- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  never  done  its 
duty  with  respect  to  rural  housing.  The 
worst  housing  in  America  is  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  We  as  Americans 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  Some  of  the  rural 
housing  in  America  makes  Russian 
housing  look  good.  It  is  bad  housing. 
More  than  50  percent  of  it  is  over  30 
years  old.  and  90  percent  is  without  in- 
door facilities.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves. 

By  the  way.  no  one  ever  lost  any  money 
on  housing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  yet. 
More  money  has  been  made  on  housing 
than  on  anything  else.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  get  rich,  he  should  get  mto 
real  estate.  People  do  not  go  broke  deal- 
ing in  housing.  The  only  direct  venture 
by  the  Government  in  housing  made  the 
Government  $14  million. 

Rural  housing  and  open  spaces  are  the 
best  investments  in  the  world.  There  is 
not  a  banker  who  does  not  know  this. 
All  bankers  like  to  get  the  mortgages. 
There  is  not  a  single  "loan  shark"  who 
does  not  like  to  get  his  hands  on  the 
pai>er.  There  is  nothing  better  than  real 
property — real  property,  open  si>aces, 
land  and  buildings,  housing,  commercial 
property.  All  of  this  is  the  best  one  can 
get. 

Despite  this,  the  Senate  is  debating  as 
if  we  were  giving  away  money.  The 
bankers  of  America  will  make  millions, 
and  jixstly  so.  They  will  lend  the  money. 
The  families  of  America  will  be  richer 
and  more  prosperous  because  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  families  will  live  better. 
The  cities  will  be  better  cities  becau.se 
of  the  housing  program.  They  will  be 
more  resourceful  and  will  have  more 
wealth.  This  is  the  best  investment 
America  has  ever  made. 

I  would  be  a  trifle  worried  about  peo- 
ple taking  care  of  my  limited  resources 
if  all  the  vision  they  had  was  to  .say. 
"Don't  do  this.  Don't  do  that.  Don't  do 
this"  I  am  sure  the  Russians  did  not 
put  a  man  in  orbit  by  saying.  "Don't  " 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  so 
late  in  the  proeram  Is  that  we  had  too 
many  "don'ters  '  and  not  enough  "doers." 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
If  any  Senator  would  like  a  further  argu- 
ment. I  am  prepared  for  more. 

Mr     wriJJ.\MS    of   New    Jersey.      I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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DIRKSHN.     I   have  never   heard 


Mr  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLI..  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Democratic  whip,  talked 
about  Thornton.  C<Jo. 

Mr.  niRKSEN.     Talked  about  what? 

Mr.  CARROLL  Talked  about  Thorn- 
ton 

Mr 
of  it. 

Mr.  CARH'  )LL.  The  Senator  knew 
Governor    Ihornton.   did  he  not? 

Mr  DIRKSK.M.  The  town  was  named 
after  the  former  Repubhcan  Governor? 

Mr.  CARROIX..    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  great  town. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  City  does  not 
need  op>en  spaces,  because  of)en  spaces 
are  aU  around. 

I  understand  the  point  the  Senator 
makes.  There  is  only  $100  million.  We 
might  as  well  face  the  situation.  The 
money  is  not  needed  so  much  in  Tliorn- 
ton  and  in  Denver,  but  is  needed  in  the 
great  cities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  And 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  we  accept  the 
resolution  passed  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know,  but  Kansas 
is  not  that  big,  yet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
citizens  of  Kansas  feel  that  they  need 
the  program. 

Mr.  CAFIROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows  the  situation  better  tlian 
I.  but  I  know  It  fairly  well. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  a 
very  important  point,  which  I  wish  to 
reemphasize.  if  we  have  the  time. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
President,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time 
remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Seven 
minu'ues 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  makes  the  point  that  the 
highway  program  in  certain  areas  of 
New  York  cost  $16  million  a  mile,  and 
in  Colorado  and  Kansas  and  other  areas 
of  the  West  the  cost  was  $100,000  a  mile, 
which  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
amount  would  be  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  CARROLL.  That  amount  would 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  really,  to  meet 
the  great  problem  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  so  eloquently 
described  in  the  great  cities.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  too  much  of  such  assist- 
ance in  Denver.  I  shall  tr>'  to  get  a 
portion  of  appropriated  money  if  I  can. 
but  it  is  not  as  important  to  us  as  it 
would  be  to  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  the  other  great  populous  areas 
of  our  country. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
placed  his  finger  on  the  point.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  worth  not  $100  million, 
but  in  the  d?cade  ahead  it  would  be 
worth  $1  billion.  We  are  speaking  now 
of  land  value,  I  consider  the  area  of 
Denver — a  city  that  has  sprawled  and 
built  around  i\s  parks.  Commercial  m- 
terests  would  like  to  take  over  our  parks 
today,  but  not  for  $100  million.  I  am 
thinking    in    comparative    terms,    per- 
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cen:  as^owise.  The  improvement  would 
be  m  terms  of  95  percent,  which  would 
mean  an  immense  investment. 

I  commend  the  SenaU^r  from  New 
Jersey.  I  know  thai  he  is  fighting  an 
uphill  fipht.  I  see  the  able  minority 
leader  on  his  feet  I  believe  he  will  give 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  another 
dose  of  esthetics,  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Senators  will  recall  what  the  President 
said  in  his  March  9  message  when  he 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  an  open 
space  program.    He  said: 

Open  space  must  be  reserved  to  provide 
parks  and  recreation,  conserve  water  and 
other  natural  resources,  prevent  building 
In  undesirable  locations,  prevent  erosion 
and  floods,  and  avoid  the  wasteful  extension 
of  public  services. 

The  need  is  so  urgent  that  we  must 
start  now. 

The  provisions  of  title  VI  are  the  pro- 
visions that  the  President  has  requested 
that  we  pass  for  the  kind  of  conserva- 
tion we  should  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment,  if 
agreed  to,  would  strike  out  of  the  bill 
the  best  insurance  policy  for  urban  san- 
ity that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  provi- 
sion would  make  it  possible  to  create  the 
kind  of  decent  urban  and  suburban  de- 
velopment which  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  our  people  who  live  in  urban  centers. 
The  grant  would  be  relatively  small 
compared  with  the  urban  renewal 
grant — 25  percent  as  opposed  to  67  per- 
cent. 

When  I  think  of  the  sums  that  we  in 
the  cities  vote  for  agriculture,  what  we 
do  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
what  we  do  for  the  people  in  the  great 
farm  areas.  I  am  a  little  surprised  and 
mildly  hurt  that,  when  an  opportimity 
like  the  present  one  comes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  sanity  of  the  urban  areas, 
we  find  that  planning  is  still  a  naughty 
word  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  we  have  before  us  a  real 
test  as  to  how  much  pohtical  lag  there 
is  in  the  Senate  today.  Is  this  a  subject 
through  which  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  modern  world? 
We  have  had  one  Senator  tell  tis  that 
it  is.  Here  is  another  Senator  who  will 
tell  us  that  it  is. 

Are  we  going  to  move  ahead  toward 
sanity  in  the  treatment  of  our  urban 
areas,  or  are  we  going  to  say  that  plan- 
ning is  still  a  naughty  word,  that  the 
Senate  is  still  living  in  the  18th  century, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing 
it  up  to  date?  If  we  do,  if  that  is  the 
way  we  think  about  it,  we  certainly 
should  support  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  his  equally  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Dakota.  Let  us  go  all 
the  way  back  behmr*  the  Founding 
Fathers  into  the  days  when  the  Pil- 
grims first  came  to  this  country  if  we 
want  to  defeat  the  amendment 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PresidLnt,  I 
tliank  tiic  .'fenalor  from  South  Dakota, 
and  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  am  fairly  reduced  to  tears  by  thej^e 
mayoral  pleas  tonight.  At  one  time  I 
was  a  member  of  a  city  council.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not.  I  used  to  live  in  the  city 
m  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  at  one  time  the  mayor. 
I  car.  tell  him  things  about  his  town 
that  he  does  not  even  know.  In  fact.  I 
got  there  when  he  was  scarcely  out  of 
tnree-cornered  pants.  That  is  a  long 
time  ago.  But  I  never  saw  any  lack 
of  permanent  open  spaces  in  the  great 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  In 
fact,  one  could  go  into  south  Minneapolis 
and  into  north  Minneapolis  and  out  to 
Lake  Minnetonka  and  out  to  Lake 
Nokomis — and  what  other  lake- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Cedar  Lake.  Lake 
Hiawatha.  Lake  Harriet.  Lake  Calhoun, 
and  Lake  of  the  Isles.  I  know  a  great 
deal  about  Minneapolis,  too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  One  never  saw  such 
open  spaces  in  his  life — and  not  a  single 
Federal  dollar  went  into  it 

I  have  walked  in  Central  Park  in  the 
moonlight  in  New  York  and  watched  the 
moon,  drenched  with  moonbeams,  filled 
with  romance.  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  the  country.  And  not 
a  dollar  from  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
u.sed  for  the  development  of  Central 
Park. 

Yes.  we  hear  tearful  pleas  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  projects.  But 
we  would  never  know  the  end  of  it. 

Look  at  what  constitutes  an  urban 
area  under  the  section.  I  fairly  drool 
when  I  read  the  language: 

The  term  "urban  area"  means  any  nrea 
which  Is  urban  in  character.  Including  those 
surrounding  areas  which  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  administrator  form  an  economic  and 
socially  related  region. 

Why,  brilliant  Senator,  tell  me  what 
that  section  means. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tell  me  the  broad 
expanse  tliat  is  encompassed  by  a  "so- 
cially related  region"  as  determined  by 
the  administrator  of  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Why,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
that  term  could  include  all  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  if  it  was  close  to  an  lu-ban 
area. 

I  never  saw  such  an  etjmological 
piece  of  fantasy  in  my  life  as  we  find  in 
title  6  of  the  bill. 

Then  the  administrator  must  take  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  "the  pres- 
ent and  future  population."  What  will 
be  the  trend?  One  day  the  administra- 
tor may  be  looking  out  the  window  from 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Hou.^mg  .Admin- 
istration building  and  he  may  be  fa:rly 
entranced  by  some  golden  and  romantic 
dream.  He  may  think  of  a  great  region 
and  see  these  windrows  of  additional 
people  as  our  population  moves  up  to 
250  million.  Suddenly  he  says  in  all 
seriousness,  "This  is  a  factor  tliat  I  must 
take  into  account  as  I  try  to  determine 
what  constitutes  an  urban  area." 
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Where  is  my  friend  from  Colorado^ 
I  hope  he  is  still  here,  because  he  was 
reciting  all  the  glories  of  Denver.  It  is 
a  s:reat  place — mile  high,  as  we  know. 
It  has  been  built  up  beautifully.  If  one 
would  wish  to  see  open  spaces,  I  sug- 
t'e.^t  that  he  go  out  to  the  airport  or  to 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  eo  anywhere  around 
Denver  and  he  will  see  open  spaces  to 
his  hearts  content.  If  one  would  stay 
long  enough,  he  would  develop  an  awful 
nostalgia  for  .some  of  the  closed  .spaces. 
But  where  is  the  city  of  Denver'  Have 
the  representatives  of  that  city  come 
here  and  supplicated  and  entreated  for 
money'  Where  are  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  over  which 
my  distinguished  fnend  presided  with 
such  dignity,  grace,  and  such  confidence 
as  the  mayor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  mayor  of  that 
great  scholarly  city  where  I  went  to 
school.  I  never  saw  representatives  of 
that  city  come  here  and  a.sk  us  for  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasurv 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  Yes.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  correct 
me  and  say  that  the  mayor  was  here. 
It  still  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
came  here 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Why,  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  is  looking  for  some  easy 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
would  do  the  same  thing  if  I  were  a 
mayor,  and  if  I  thought  the  Senate  was 
such  an  easy  touch,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated this  afternoon  I  would  not  stay 
back  in  my  city  hall.  I  would  move  down 
to  Washington  and  say.  "I  can  serve  the 
people  better  by  getting  this  easy  dough, 
by  appearing  before  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jensey.  Does 
the  Senator  realize  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  program  is  only  25  percent? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Only  2-5  percent.  I 
see  my  friend  from  Colorado  in  the 
Chamber  I  marveled  at  the  dulcet,  dis- 
arming way  in  which  he  said,  'This  $100 
million  IS  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

Mr  CARROLL      For  the  big  cities. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  A  hundred  million 
dollars,  Mr.  President,  is  only  a  "drop 
in  the  bucket."  I  grew  up  at  a  time 
when  on  Sunday,  if  I  had  been  a  good 
boy  for  the  whole  week,  my  mother  gave 
me  a  penny  and  said  to  me.  "My  son, 
don't  spend  it  all  in  one  place," 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  then. 
The  classic  example  is  here  tonight, 
when  the  Senator  from  Colorado  says 
a  hundred  million  dollars  is  "a  drop  in 
the  bucket." 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
tht  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  No  wonder  we  are 
nursing  a  $295  billion  debt  Before  the 
committee  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Virgmia    iMr.    Byrd]    there    will 


come  a  de.egation  very  soon  from  the 
Treasui-y  Department.  They  will  have 
to  start  thinking  about  a  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt.  Where  will  the  pubbc  debt 
go?  $295  billion.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
request  for  a  $300  billion  debt  ceiling  can 
be  avoided  We  have  already  burst  the 
barrier  of  cash  expenditures,  because 
the  budget  revision  of  May  1952  shows 
that  the  take  from  the  American  people 
was  $103  b:llion  £ind  the  output  was  close 
to  $107  billion.  Therefore,  there  was  a 
$4  billion  deficit  in  the  cash  balance 
when  we  come  to  the  end  of  June  1962 
But.  Mr.  President,  a  hundred  million 
dollars  is     a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  seems  to  have.  There  is  a 
place  in  Colorado  called  Thornton. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  great  Re- 
publican town. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  voted  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  shows  how  im- 
partial we  can  be. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  a  very  intelligent 
community.  We  do  not  seek  this  pro- 
gram necessarily  for  Denver.  I  said  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we 
did  not  se<>k  it  for  Kansas. 

What  I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  of  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  was  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  this  country,  which  have 
a  great  percentage  of  the  population 
within  their  boundaries.  A  hundred 
million  dollars  for  this  purpose  is  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  for  them.  That  is  what  I 
meant  to  convey.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  This  is  only  the, beginning. 
We  might  as  well  face  that  fact.  More 
will  be  involved,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said,  because  we  are 
planning  for  the  future.  Over  the  past 
50  years  I  have  seen  my  own  community 
sprawl  out  into  the  adjoining  counties. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  solve  the  metro- 
politan problem.  I  am  not  asking  for 
any  part  of  this  bill.  However,  when  I 
think  of  great  metropolitan  areas  like 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  I 
see  the  problem  that  they  face. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Was  this  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  1  minute  only, 
please. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  makes  a  sarcastic  argument, 
ridiculous  in  some  respects.  However, 
this  is  a  part  of  the  program.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  it  now,  it  will  come  up 
again.  The  point  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  was  that  in  the  highway 
program,  construction  costs  $16  million  a 
mile  in  New  York,  and  $100,000  a  mile  in 
the   West.     The   Senator   from  Illinois 


comes  from  a  great  metroiX)litan  area. 
The  Senator  knows  more  about  this 
problem  than  I  do. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  a  little  of 
my  own  time,  because  it  is  runnmg  out. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  say  one  thing 
further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No  more,  please.  The 
Senator  can  get  some  time  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Wil- 
liams 1 . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  How 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  take  only  a 
half  minute  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  obscure  the  issue  or  to 
becloud  it.  This  is  a  very  simple  issue. 
Do  we  want  to  get  into  this  field  for  $100 
million?  When  I  came  through  the  door 
I  thought  that  was  too  much.  When 
I  heard  the  Senator's  speech  about 
esthetics,  he  impressed  me.  The  Sena- 
tor always  impresses  me.  He  does  not 
always  convince  me,  but  he  impresses 
me.  I  thought  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
go  into  this  field.  However,  it  is  a  jMirt 
of  the  housing  program. 

I  end  on  this  note.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
urge  him  to  stick  to  his  guns.  If  he 
does  not  win  today  he  will  win  tomor- 
row or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 
Let  me  first  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  We  have  heard  about  Thorn- 
ton. Colo.  There  is  also  a  town  called 
Golden  in  Colorado.  When  I  was  in 
the  House  I  went  out  there  to  join  the 
senior  class  of  the  Golden  High  School, 
and  that  class  got  out  the  class  paper, 
the  last  paper  of  the  class,  and  the  head- 
line in  that  paper  read  "  WPA,  Here 
We  Come." 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen  again, 
but  that  is  the  way  we  get  there  when 
we  go  down  the  fiscal  drain,  and  there 
is  no  responsibility.  My  friend  speaks 
with  impunity,  in  dulcet  tones,  with 
savoir  faire.  of  $100  million  being  a  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

Let  us  persist  on  that  road,  and  let 
us  believe  that  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Then  soon  a  billion  dollars  be- 
comes a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  then 
several  billion  dollars.  What  will  the 
result  be"'  I  want  to  see  the  fiscal  sol- 
vency of  this  country  preserved;  $100 
million  is  something  more  than  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  in  my  book. 

I  came  up  in  overalls  long  ago.  When 
I  get  a  dollar,  I  hold  onto  it.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  little  more  frugality  in  this 
country.  When  we  look  at  the  stagger- 
ing debt  and  the  staggering  budget  and 
a  concerned  President — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

As  we  consider  a  concerned  President 
when  he  comes  back  from  his  visit  with 
Khrushchev  and  De  Gaulle,  and  the  situ- 
ation that  confronts  us  today,  we  had 
better  be  thinking  a   little   more   than 
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academically  ab<>ut  the  Issue  of  survival 
and  national  freedom  To  preserve  it  m 
a  world  filled  with  the  u.cly  coraagion 
and  fevers  we  s?e  on  the  firmament  of 
the  world  will  require  some  money,  and 
we  had  better  be  sure  that  it  is  available. 
Let  us  not  talk  about  $100  million  being 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  We  had  better  sus- 
tam  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  S<)uth  Dakota,  and  strike 
down  this  $100  million  for  historic, 
esthetic,  social  regions  m  urban  areas 
for  permanent  open  sp>aces  and  a  new- 
dimension  in  space.    Is  it  not  wonderful? 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Scuth  Dakota  has  10  mm- 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  BENNETn\  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  the  observation  that  there  is  a 
very  interesting  anomaly  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  appropriating  $9  billion 
to  build  hou.ses  vnd  $100  million  to  pre- 
vent the  buildinr  of  houses 

Mr  CASE  cf  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  should  like 
to  a.sk  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  a 
question 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  yield 
?  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  we  are  interested 
m  the  establijhment  of  recreational 
grounds  because  of  their  contribution  to 
health  and  well  arc,  why  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  include  an  au- 
thorization for  the  acquisition  of  his- 
toric, scenic,  efthetic.  and  other  sites, 
which  may  be  desirable,  but  are  not  es- 
sential, to  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jective he  has  ir  mind'' 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be 
willing  to  confine  this  authorization 
merely  to  the  acquisition  of  recreational 
grounds  in  the  areas  he  describes? 

Mr.  WILLIA-MS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that  would  be  unwise.  I  thmk  it 
m^ight  be  amerable  to  recreation,  but 
also  there  might  be  stream  valleys, 
which  might  nov.  be  necessary  for  recre- 
ation, but  which  are  necessary  for  con- 
servation. Any  one  If  those  objectives, 
I  believe,  would  justify  the  inclusion  of 
this  provision. 

As  the  President  stated  m  his  mes- 
sage, let  us  supi>ort  intelligent  conserva- 
tion now  of  open  space  near  urban  areas 
before  we  see  our  urban  areas  become 
totally  urban  jungles. 

Mr  LAUSCHIC  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  an- 
other minute? 

.Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  as  the  basis 
of  my  question  what  the  President  said 
m  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  25: 

Moreover.  If  th«-  budget  deficit  now  In- 
creased by  the  needs  of  our  security  Is  to 
be  held  within  manageable  proportions.  If 
we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrity  and 
world  confidence  In  the  dollar,  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  flsc&l 
standards;  and  I  must  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  this  regard — to  re- 


frain fron\  adding  5  ;nda  or  programs,  de- 
sirable as  they  may  be,  to  the  tudget — to 
end  the  p>06tal  deficit  through  Increased 
rales,  a  deficit,  Incidentally,  which  e-xceeds 
the  fiscal  year  1962  cost  of  all  the  space 
and  defense  measures  I  am  submitting  to- 
day— to  provide  full  pay-as-you-b ulld  high- 
way financing,  and  to  cloae  those  tax  loop- 
holes earlier  specified. 

I  submit  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  to  acquire  historic, 
esthetic,  and  scenic  sites  may  be  desir- 
able, but  it  Is  not  essential  in  this  i>eriod. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  how  m.uch  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako:a  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICliH^.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  will  be  v.illing  to 
yield  back  the  remaining  2  minutes,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  willing 
to  yield  back  his  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  If  $100  million  Is  only 
a  drop  In  the  bucket,  to  take  the  figure 
of  speech  used  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, remember  that  we  have  already 
provided  20  drops  for  the  urban  areas, 
because  $2  billion  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for  urban  renewal  under  a  program 
continued  in  this  blU. 

And  there  Is  another  $2^2  billion  more 
in  this  bill  for  urban  renewal.  That 
ought  to  be  at  least  25  more  drops  In 
the  bucket  for  urban  development.  So 
the  cities  are  not  entirely  forgotten  even 
if  we  do  not  start  a  new  open  space  pro- 
gram on  the  Federal  level  right  now. 

A  decision  here  that  the  Grovernment 
should  not  provide  $100  million  to  start 
this  land  buying  at  this  time  will  not 
mean  that  the  cities  cannot  do  some- 
thing in  this  area  themselves. 

Local  governments  are  the  be^l  judges 
of  the  trend  of  land  values.  If  an  In- 
vestment in  a  particular  tract  Is  indi- 
cated right  now,  they  are  in  a  better  jxjsl- 
tion  to  buy  it  at  the  right  price  than 
they  would  be  if  it  were  known  that 
Uncle  Sam  was  to  supply  25  or  35  percent 
of  the  price. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Chicago 
or  Mimieapolis  from  adding  to  the  lake 
shore  or  forest  reserve,  or  some  of  the 
other  op>en  space  areas,  on  their  own. 

But  what  is  the  urgency  today  for  giv- 
ing this  program  $100  million  worth  of 
priority,  under  the  conditions  we  face 
today"'  Gocxl  as  the  purposes  of  the 
program  may  be,  why  start  it  now  on  the 
Federal  level? 

On  the  day  we  are  told  the  debt  ceiling 
must  be  raised  to  $300  billion,  why  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  pay  out 
$100  million  in  grp.nts  to  start  this  new 
program? 

What  is  the  urgency?  I  hope  Senators 
will  support  my  amendment  to  strike 
title  VI  from  the  bill  and  save  f  100  mil- 
lion in  cash  for  more  urgent  projects 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr 
President,  every  year  we   are  taking   a 
million  acres  of  open  land  for  the  sprawl- 
ing, IneflQclent.  wasteful  kind  of  develop- 


ment which  has  made  our  suburbs  the 
worst  possible  places  for  now,  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  future.  As  we  contuiuc  to 
develop  m  that  way.  we  are  creating 
conditioni^  that  will  insure  the  slums  of 
tomorrow. 

This  IS  conservation  of  the  best  kind 
It  is  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  their  use  m  recreation;  conservation 
so  that  their  growth  will  be  more  or- 
derly, more  efficient,  and  less  wasteful. 

A  hundred  million  dodars  represents 
20  miles  of  metropolitan  highway.  We 
could  relate  this  proposal  to  other 
things.  I  wish  one  of  my  friends,  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
would  tell  me  what  $100  million  means 
m  the  storage  of  some  of  the  surplus 
food.  Relate  this  proposal  to  some  of 
th?  other  programs.  Relate  it  to  some 
of  the  other  programs  that  a  dollar  for 
conservation  today  will  represent  unbe- 
lievable benefits  tomorrow,  if  we  have  to 
undo,  tear  down,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  suggested — tear  down  tomor- 
row what  we  have  built  today,  we  will 
really  be  embarked  on  a  program  of 
massive  sp)ending.  Who  will  question 
that  this  body,  which  haj  done  so  much 
for  conservation,  will  not  recognize 
that  this  proposal  is  insurance  against 
monumental  spendmg  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illir.ois  will  state  it. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  May  we  have  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  CiiiEF  Clerk.  On  page  77.  begin- 
ning on  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  title  6  through  line  2  on  page 
83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalfj.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nevberger]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.\vez1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nf  w  Mexico  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
BridgesI  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from   New   Mexico   would   vote 
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"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  ■■yea." 

On  this  vot-e.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy!  is  paired  with  the 
Senat<)r  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton: 
If  present  and  votin.q:.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  '■nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
■  y  e  a  "  "^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr  Metc.alf  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  'Vermont  [Mr  Aiken!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  Neuberger  i  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Mr.  AllottI.  If 
present  and  voting;,  the  Senator  from 
Oreson  would  vot*^  nay.  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
pDTT>r;Fs'   IS  Hb=»nt  on  official  business. 

The  Senato"  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
•w.ATER  1  IS  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Ai- 
ken .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  MoRvoNi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr  SaltonstallI  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  'Vermont  (Mr.  Ai- 
ken! is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  MetcalfI.  If  present 
and  votin^'.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  yea  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Mr  AiioTTi  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Neuberger  1. 
If  present  and  votme.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  Mr.  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote    'nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Mr  Goi.DWATERl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  An- 
derson!, If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr  Morton!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  'V\'iscon.sin  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea  "  and  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin 
would  vote  'na:-." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


B«all 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cap^'hart 

C'arl.'ion 

Casc.  S    Dak 

f'nurch 

Cooper 


I  No.  71] 
YEAS — 46 

Cotton 

C'lrtLs 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dworshak 
E.I.St  land 
Ellender 
Ervin 

Hlr-kenlooper 

Holland 

Hr\;.ska 


Johnston 

Jordan 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Proiity 

Pro.xmlre 

Robertson 


Russell  Stennls 

Schoeppel  Talmadge 

Smathers  Thxirmond 

Smith,  Blalno  WUey 

NAYS — 42 

Bartlett  Hayden  McNamara 

Burdlck  Hlckey  Monroney 

Bush  Hill  Morse 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Humphrey  Moss 

Carroll  Jackson  Pastore 

Case,  N.J.  Javlts  Pell 

Clark  Keating  Randolph 

Douglas  Kefauver  Scott 

Engle  Long.  Mo.  Smith,  Mass. 

Fulbrlghl  Long.  Hawaii  Sparkman 

Gore  Long,  La.  Symington 

Gruening  Magnuson  Williams,  N.J. 

Hart  Mansfield  Yarborough 

Hartke  McGee  Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 
Blakley 


NOT   VOTING— 12 
Bridges  Metcalf 


Chavez 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 


Morton 

Neuberger 

Saltonstall 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chikf  Clerk.  On  page  41.  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "housing."  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "including  civil  defense 
shelters." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Pi'esident.  I 
have  discui^sed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  also  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Capehart  I . 

I  should  like  to  say  this  amendment 
relates  to  permitting  fallout  shelters 
to  be  a  part  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram provided  in  the  public  housing  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Civil  defense  shelters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  civil  defense 
shelters. 

We  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  a 
good  many  times,  in  the  committee. 
This  year  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1960  we  requested  the  HHFA  and 
the  OCDM  to  study  these  matters  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining any  recommendations  for 
amendment  to  existing  legislation. 

In  our  report  we  state: 

The  cominitt«e  wishes  to  restate  its  re- 
quest for  further  study  of  this  matter  and 
for  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  committee  suggests  that  this  report  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not 
later  than  January  1,  1962. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  does  not 
change  our  view  in  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  report  regarding  this  subject  from 
these  two  agencies. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  provision  was  put 
into  the  report  at  my  insistence.  I  feel 
this  is  a  critically  important  matter  in 
relation  to  housing,  and  I  should  like  to 
join  with  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  in  pledging  that  we  shall  do  our  ut- 
most to  get  this  kind  of  report,  which 
has  been  so  long  outstanding  now.  So 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  feels 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fits  into  that  concept.  I  think 
it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  amendment  does  not  necessitate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
authority.  It  merely  provides  for 
greater  flexibility  so  that  the  Adminis- 
trator can  fit  it  into  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRJCSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
trude just  one  thought.  In  some  of  the 
suburbs  north  of  Chicago,  the  Civil  De- 
fense Administrator  has  persuaded  peo- 
ple to  put  in  so-called  bomb  shelters. 
Then  comes  the  assessor  and  says  it  is  a 
capital  improvement,  and  a  tax  will  be 
assessed  against  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  very  far  with  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram if  the  people  arc  to  be  taxed  for  it. 
I  make  the  record  only  to  be  sure  the 
Administrator  takes  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  has  accepted  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  Of  course,  the  question  must 
be  put. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  simple  question.  I  have 
heard  much  talk  about  back-door  spend- 
ing. Would  this  provision  obligate  the 
Senate  committee  to  appropriate  money 
for  defense  shelters? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  at  all.  except,  in- 
sofar as  it  might  appear  in  one  of 
the  demonstration-tyF>e  imits.  In  other 
words,  this  proposal  fits  in  with  the  idea 
that  the  Civil  E)efense  Administrator  has 
expressed  in  the  repjort.  on  page  3,  in 
which  it  is  pKJinted  out  that — 

OCDM.  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  places 
emphasis  on  education,  the  utilization  of  ex- 
isting and  new  Federal  buildings,  and  pro- 
totype shelters  of  various  kinds. 

This  proposal  fits  in  with  the  policy  of 
the  OCDM  and  the  Administrator.  It 
does  not  go  beyond  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  Congress  has 
consistently  denied  the  Civil  Defense 
Administrator  money  for  buildings. 
This  proposal  would  in  some  ways  obli- 
gate us  to  do  something  about  it;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  would  not  obli- 
gate the  Administrator  or  the  Authority 
to  do  anything.  This  section,  on  page 
41.  says  the  Authority  is  authorized  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  little  nose 
under  the  tent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Particularly  in  light  of 
the  legislative  history  which  has  been 
made,  it  would  seem  strange  that  the 
Authority   would  fly  in   the  face  of  it, 
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contrary  to  the  policy  and  the  report 
that  is  expected  to  be  made  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962.  and  particularly  when  this 
section  applies  only  to  the  demonstra- 
tion area.  I  think  we  might  be  missing 
the  boat  if  we  did  not  permit  the  dem- 
onstration areas  to  show  how  civil  de- 
fense shelters  might  be  efficiently  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
"6-1-61— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offer«,'d  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendments,  and 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator explain  the  amendments?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  I  am  voting  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bennett)  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

"LOCAL  BESPONSIBILrriES 

"Sec.  301  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'unless  (1)'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'unless  (l) 
the  locality  with  respect  to  which  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  this  title  is  made 
has  had  In  effect  for  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  application  a  minimum 
standards  housing  code  deemed  adequate  by 
the  Administrator  and  which  he  determines 
has  been  satisfactorily  enforced  from  the 
time  of  Its  adoption  or  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  filing  of  such  application,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser.  (2)*;  and 

"(2)  striking  out  and  (2)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    and  (3)'." 

On  page  42.  line  21,  strike  out  "301"  and 
Insert  "302". 

On  page  44,  line  5.  strike  out  "302"  and 
Insert  "303  ". 

On  page  45,  line  4,  strike  out  "303"  and  In- 
sert "304'. 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  out  "304"  and 
Insert  "306". 

On  page  47,  line  12.  strike  out  "305"  and 
Insert    "306". 

On  page  48,  line  10.  strike  out  "306"  and 
Insert  "307' 

On  page  48,  line  15.  strike  out  "307"  and 
Insert  '308'. 

On  page  49.  line  18,  strike  out  "308"  and 
Insert  "309  ". 

On  page  50.  line  9.  strike  out  "309"  and  In- 
sert "310  ". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  out  "310"  and 
Insert  "311  ". 

On  page  54,  line  5.  strike  out  "311"  and 
Insert  "312  ". 

On  page  56.  line  8.  strike  out  "312"  and 
Insert "313". 

On  page  58,  line  2,  strike  out  "313"  and 
Insert   "314". 

On  page  58,  line  21.  strike  out  "314"  and 
Insert  "315". 

On  page  58,  line  22,  strike  out  "clause 
(1)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (2) 
(as   redesignated  by  section  301)". 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 


have  prepared  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  C.\peh.',rt 

minimum  housing  standard  amendment 

The  bill  provides  for  a  $1  million  insured 
experimental  housing  program  designed  pri- 
marily to  study  new  materials  and  ideas  In 
housing  construction. 

In  fact,  the  committee  report  sets  out 
four  examples: 

1.  Stretched-skin    sandwich    panel. 

2.  Nylon  tubing  for  plumbing. 

3.  Sup>er-lmposed  veneer  finishes  for 
floors,  walls,  etc. 

4.  Phistlc-woven  wall  coverings. 

Now.  If  these  and  a  hundred  other  ma- 
terials and  Ideas  are  found  by  PHA  to  be 
acceptable  for  FHA  Insurance  on  a  general 
scale,  where  are  the  houses  going  to  be 
built   In  compliance   with  existing  codes? 

This  amendment  does  not  produce  an 
argument  In  support  of  any  particular 
modern  development  In  housing,  but  it  Is 
a  vehicle  by  which  our  general  housing  pro- 
gram can  progress  In  a  manner  other  than 
through  the  constant  pouring  of  public 
funds  Into  new  and  fanatical  schemes. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  survey  made 
In  1959  showed  that  about  758.000  substand- 
ard dwelling  units  came  Into  existence  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956  In  metropolitan  areas. 

This  Is  n  addition  to  those  units  which 
were  standard  in  1950.  but  which  lapsed  Into 
substandard  by   1956. 

The  total  758.000  units  Is  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  public  housing  units  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  to  build  In  the  same 
6-year  period. 

It  Is  also  shown  in  the  survey  that  en- 
forcement of  minimum  housing  standards 
In  these  same  areas  probably  would  have 
eliminated  the  entire  758.000  units  from  the 
substandard   Inventory  In   those  areas. 

The  cost  to  bring  these  units  to  proper 
standards  through  satisfactory  code  enforce- 
ment would  have  been  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  public  housing  necessary  to  relieve  the 
conditions. 

This  amendment  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  requiring  cities  who  wish  tc  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  housing  programs  to  mod- 
ernize their  minimum  housing  standards 
and  to  step  up  enforcement. 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  acquired 
by  the  committee  as  well  as  the  housing 
agencies  that  codes  In  many  areas  are  quite 
old  and  that  many  areas  have  shoddy  code 
enforcement. 

These  conditions  would  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  Increased  substandard  housing 
through   the  Federal  hoiasing  programs. 

Mayor  Lee.  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  made  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  modernization  of 
codes  end  better  code  enforcement  were 
primary  factors  In  the  successful  rehabili- 
tation program  In  his  city. 

This  amendment  merely  requires  that 
cities  modernize  their  codes  In  advance  of 
their  applications  for  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance under  the  urban  renewal  section  of 
the  bill  and  that  satisfactory  code  enforce- 
ment be  demonstrated  for  at  least  a  year  In 
advance    of   the    Federal    commitment. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  to  do  with  establishing 
better  building  codes  on  the  part  of  cities 
desiring  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  urban  renewal  projects.  The 
theory  is  that,  unless  we  do  it.  we  are 
going  to  create  slums  out  of  the  new 
construction  in  urban  renewal  projects. 


I  suggest  to  the  able  manager  of  the 
bill  that  we  instruct  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  study  the  question,  report 
back  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
and  the  full  committee,  and.  at  a  later 
date,  offer  legislation  to  establish  some 
good  maximum  and  minimum  housing 
codes  in  respect  to  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  have  that  suggestion  from 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  problem  he  is  trying 
to  meet.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  more  effectively  handled  after  a 
study  has  been  made,  and  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  accept  the  proposal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  31.  1961:  and  I 
now  withdraw  my  amendment.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rules  for  Builder;  Contractors.  Others 
Strive  To  Get  Cities  To  Modernize 
Codes — New  Rules  Touch  Off  Boom  in 
Downtown  St  Louis,  Cut  House  Prices  at 
Detroit — Aluminum  and  Big  Windows 

( By  James  R .  Macdonald ) 

St.  Louis. — Early  this  fall,  construction 
crews  will  begin  tearing  down  50-year-old 
buildings  in  a  block-square  downtown  sec- 
tion of  this  old  Mississippi  River  city.  In 
their  place  will  rise  a  gleaming  $9  million 
olBce  building,  which  city  officials  say  will  be 
the  first  major  new  building  to  be  construct- 
ed In  downtown  St.  Louis  In  more  than 
35  years. 

The  office  building  will  be  only  a  starter. 
St.  Louis  city  officials  and  businessmen  are 
poring  over  blueprints  for  an  additional 
$50  million  of  new  downtown  construction 
over  the  next  12  months.  It's  estimated  that 
in  the  next  5  years  some  $200  million  will 
be  put  Into  new  construction  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Why  the  sudden  building  boom  here?  Jo- 
seph P.  Sestrlc,  St.  Louis'  acting  building 
commissioner,  has  a  simple  explanation: 
"We  finally  got  ourselves  a  new  building 
code  '  Private  builders  and  other  public 
officials  agree  that  this  city  Is  only  beginning  ' 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  modernizing  a  build- 
ing code  whose  outmoded  provisions  had 
discouraged  new  construction  for  many 
years. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  builders  and 
producers  of  construction  materials  are  fight- 
ing hard  to  win  similar  acceptance  of  the 
many  new  materials  and  construction  tech- 
niques now  available,  usually  at  considerable 
savings  In  cost,  but  often  prohibited  by  the 
city  ordinances  that  regulate  the  building 
Industry.  Already  this  campaign  has  scored 
some  Impressive  gains.  In  1960,  more  than 
1.000  communities  made  major  revisions  In 
their  building  codes,  the  National  Assocla-  -^ 
tion  of  Home  Builders  estimates.  But.  the  I 
NAHB  add,  there  are  still  some  25.000 
codes  at  the  city,  county,  or  State  level  that 
need  modernizing. 

protecting  the  public 
Fundamentally,  building  codes  are  detailed 
sets  of  rules  adopted  by  local  communities 
to  govern  all  types  of  construction.  The 
codes  prescribe  minimum  standards  for 
builders,   with    the   sole   aim.    In    theory,    of 
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protecting  tlie  health  Eind  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  codes  are  designed 
to  prevent  unscrupuious  contractors  from 
iising  unsafe  or  inferior  matenais  and  as- 
sembly methods  and  pa&slag  them  off  on  an 
vinwary  public. 

No  one  seems  certain  where  building  codes 
originated.  Codes  have  been  traced  back  aa 
far  as  the  ancient  Sgyptlans  and  Rf^mans. 
however.  In  those  day^.  If  an  firch:".ect- 
contractor  designed  and  built  a  structure 
that  coUapsed  and  lEilled  someone,  public- 
spirited  citizens  promptly  lynched  him. 
Present  laws,  while  less  vengeful,  do  pro- 
vide for  criminal  penalties  In  extrem*  cases 

Most  present-day  codes  can  be  classified 
as  specification  codes;  these  sp)ell  out  the 
materials  xi\A  assembly  methods  that  can  be 
used.  The  usu  u  interpretation  placed  on 
such  codes  is  that  unless  a  particular  mate- 
rial or  method  is  specified,  it  is  prohibited. 

Builders  complain  that  most  of  these  codes 
were  written  many  years  ago  and  don't  take 
Into  account  the  development  of  modern, 
low-cost  materials  and  techniques.  More- 
over, these  codes  vary  widely  from  city  to 
city,  each  code  imposing  a  dififerent  set  of 
requirements  on  contractors.  Thus,  the  con- 
tractor often  can't  take  advantage  of  big  po- 
tential savings  through  standardization  of 
component  n  tr'.^  To  get  f>ermi3slon  to  use 
a  nonspecified  material,  the  builder  naust 
persuade  the  local  code  administrator  to  re- 
lax the  law  to  permit  its  use — a  time-con- 
suming and  costly  process. 

trNQUALIFIED     PFllSOr«NEL 

Builders  also  declare  that  in  many  cities 
the  code  administrator  Isn't  technically 
qualified  to  perform  his  Job  adequately.  An 
official  of  the  NAHB  says  that  "in  many 
cities,  particularly  in  smaller  ones,  the  com- 
munity won't  pay  a  high  enough  salary  to 
attract  good  men  This  results  in  the  hiring 
of  a  retired  carpenter  or  plumber  who  may 
be  an  authority  on  nailing  boards  together  or 
on  installing  plumbing  but  who  Isn't  quali- 
fied to  administer  the  code." 

Politics — and  occasionally  graft — enter  the 
picture  in  a  number  of  cities,  builders  add. 
One  hamebuilder  in  the  Midwest  says  that 
"about  the  only  way  to  handle  a  sticky  build- 
ing code  problem  in  some  cases  Is  Just  to  be 
extra  nice  to  the  code  administrator." 

The  building  industry  Is  pressing  for  adop- 
tion of  so-called  performance -type  codes. 
Instead  of  specifying  materials  and  methods, 
a  performance  code  allows  a  builder  to  use 
any  material  and  construction  technique  he 
desires  so  long  as  they  "perform"  according 
to  certain  standards,  such  as  providing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  fire. 

MODEL   CODES   DRATTED 

I  Four  m<xlel  jserformance-type  building 
codes  have  the  backing  of  most  of  the  Indus- 
try These  codes  were  drafted  by  regional 
associatii  M.s  of  building  code  officials — the 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  America, 
Chicago:  Southern  Building  Code  Confer- 
ence. Birmingham.  Ala.:  International  Con- 
ference of  Building  Officials,  Los  Angeles — 
and  by  the  N.-it'.onal  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, New  York  The  codes  are  all  simi- 
lar but  e.ich  takes  into  account  the  various 
climatic  and  other  purely  regional  require- 
ments for  constr  ir* .    n 

While  the  make.-s  of  materials  that  are 
relatively  new  to  the  build. ng  Industry — 
aluminum,  for  example — are  the  more  obvi- 
ous beneficiaries  of  code  chane-'s.  It  appears 
that  in  many  cases  the  prrvipective  home 
buyer  al.-rj  it<inds  t'j  g.iin  significantly. 

"If  the  building  code  would  allow  me  to 
use  the  materials  and  methods  I  wanted,  I 
would  build  20  percent  more  new  homes 
each  year  and  could  cut  the  price  on  each 
one  by  about  $1,000."  declares  Ralph  J.  Pin- 
Itzo.  a  builder  of  homes  in  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. 

E.  J  Burke,  president  of  the  NAHB,  be- 
lieves that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of 


*he  housing  Industry  Is  t'  stimulate  more 
1  w-cost  ho'ising  development.  To  accom- 
p:^h  thx.s,  Mr  Burke  says,  "building  code 
reform  is  an  absolute  must." 

NEW  CODE  FOR  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

■William  Alter,  another  builder  in  suburban 
Chicago,  says  that  a  new  building  code  cov- 
ering an  area  outside  Arlington  Heights,  III.. 
where  he  plans  to  build  more  than  400  dwell- 
ings In  19«1  and  1962,  will  enable  him  to 
charge  about  10  percent  less  than  for  a 
comparable  house  in  a  neighboring  suburb. 

Mr  Alter  says  that  In  the  development 
outside  Arlington  Heights  he  Is  now  able  to 
use  light,  easy-to-lnstall  copper  plumbing 
materials  Instead  of  the  lead  plumbing  he 
must  use  In  some  areas,  saving  an  average  of 
$150  a  home.  Mr.  Alter  also  Is  now  using 
dry-wall  panels  rather  than  wet  plaster  In- 
side the  homes  In  the  development,  saving 
about  $300  a  house. 

E>etrolt  homebuilder  Sheldon  Rose  reports 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  performance 
building  code  2  years  ago  helped  him  cut 
prices.  Under  the  new  code  he  Is  permitted 
to  build  non-load-bearing  interior  walls  and 
to  space  his  exterior  wall  studs  24  Inches 
apart  Instead  of  16  Inches  apart  as  formerly 
required.  "These  may  not  sound  like  Im- 
portant changes,"  Mr  Rose  says,  "but  by  the 
time  you  add  up  the  savings  on  the  new 
materials  themselves,  plus  the  savings  In 
labor  stemming  from  the  fact  that  these 
materials  allow  faster  construction.  It  comes 
to  several  hundred  dollars  a  house." 

For  some  builders,  the  building  code  can 
mean  the  difference  between  whether  they 
do  business  in  a  particular  area  or  not. 

A    PREFABRICATOR'S    TROUBLES 

Hamlschfeger  Homes.  Inc..  a  big  prefab- 
ricator  of  houses,  reports  that  In  two  mid- 
western  communities  antiquated  building 
codes  had  prevented  It  from  erecting  houses 
In  the  areas.  "These  were  simply  lnip>osslble 
codes  to  work  with,"  a  Hamlschfeger  official 
st.^les.  "In  one  case  prefabs  were  banned 
altogether,  and  In  the  other  the  code  would 
have  Jacked  up  costs  to  the  point  where  It 
would  have  made  It  uneconomical  for  us 
to  build." 

Working  with  local  civic  groups  and  build- 
ers, the  company  was  able  to  convince  both 
communities  that  new  codes  were  needed. 
In  one  Instance  the  company  helped  the  city 
write  an  entirely  new  code,  and  In  the  other 
case  it  persuaded  the  community  to  adopt 
the  model  code  drawn  up  by  the  Building 
Officials    Conference   of    America. 

Here  in  St.  Louis,  builders  are  now  free 
to  make  liberal  use  of  such  materials  as 
aluminum,  steel,  copper,  and  plastics.  Un- 
der the  old  code,  any  commercial  building 
with  under  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
had  to  be  built  of  masonry  products  in 
order  to  live  up  to  the  code's  fire-resistance 
requirements.  And  In  buildings  with  more 
than  100.000  square  feet  of  floorspace.  any 
materials  used,  such  as  steel  panels,  had 
to  be  backed  up  with  a  protective  sheath 
of  brick  or  stone  ranging  from  6  to  12  Inches 
In  thickness. 

In  multiple-story  residential  units,  such  as 
apartments,  the  old  St.  Louis  code  required 
at  least  36  Inches  of  solid  masonry  separating 
the  top  of  windows  on  one  floor  from  the 
bottom  of  windows  on  the  floor  above.  Now 
builders  and  architects  are  free  to  stretch 
windows  a  full  floor  in  height  If  they  so  de- 
sire. The  old  code  required  that  electrical 
wiring  in  new  commercial  buildings  had  to 
be  Installed  In  rigid  metal  conduits.  The 
new  code  permits  flexible  conduits  that  not 
only  cost  less  Initially.  b\it  are  faster  and 
thus  cheaper  to  install. 

rvTON  orposiTioN 

St.  Louis  did  not  get  its  new  code  easily. 
There  was  bitter  opposition  from  the 
masonry  Industry  as  well  as  from  the  brick- 
layers' and  electricians'  unions,  who  feared 


loss  of  work.  Neverthelees.  the  code  was  ap- 
proved in  what  Arthur  Wright,  executive 
director  of  Downtown  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  a  pri- 
vately financed  downtown  promotion  group, 
calls  "unquestionably,  the  most  Important 
single  piece  of  legislation  passed  by  this  city 
In  20  years  " 

TTiough  progress  to  date  In  Its  building 
code  overhaul  campaign  has  l>een  encourag- 
ing, the  building  industry  plans  to  step  up 
Its  efloru  In  this  direction 

A  powerful  new  ally  who  may  give  the 
drive  a  big  t>oost :  Uncle  Sam.  Earlier  this 
year,  President  Kennedys  si>eclal  task  force 
on  housing  legislation  recommended,  as  one 
Important  way  to  stimulate  more  home- 
bulldlng.  creation  of  a  special  Federal  com- 
mission that  would  deal  exclusively  with  the 
problem  of  building  code  Improvement  and 
standardization 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers has  in  the  works  a  special  survey  designed 
to  pinpoint  areas  where  building  codes  are 
a  problem  for  builders.  The  NAHB  expects 
to  question  1.300  builders  on  the  building 
codes  in  their  areas  and  will  concentrate  Its 
c  impalgn  for  code  relorma  in  the  areas  that 
show  the  most  trouble. 

Associations  representing  various  mate- 
rials manufacturers  also  are  Investing  heav- 
ily In  the  campaign  The  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  for  example,  will 
spend  "over  $500,000  In  our  code-modern Ira- 
tion  effort  this  year."  according  to  Oerald  F. 
Prange.  vice  president,  technical  services. 
This  amount  Is  nearly  double  the  outlay  of 
19G0. 

Finally,  the  model  code  groups  themselves 
are  Increasing  their  efTorts  to  get  their  codes 
adopted.  The  Building  Officials  Conference 
of  America  has  Increased  its  promotional 
budget  10  percent  this  year  and  the  Southern 
Building  Code  Conference  plans  to  publish 
a  series  of  pamphlets  stres-sing  the  need  for 
up-to-date  building  codes.  These  will  be 
sent  to  city  officials  and  code  administrators 
all  over  the  S<3Uth. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  identified  as  '  6-6-€l— 

A." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Tlic  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fonc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  strike  out  the  lines  B  through 
8,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  501  (b)  of  the  Hotis- 
ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting 
'(I)'  Immediately  after  '(b)'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows; 

"■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
terms  "owner",  "farm  ".  and  "mortgage* 
shall  l>e  deemed  to  Include,  respectively,  the 
lessee  of.  the  land  Included  In.  and  other 
security  Interest  In,  any  leasehold  Interest 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  an  un- 
expired term  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  loan,  for 
a  period  sufficiently  beyond  the  repayment 
period  of  the  loan  to  provide  adequate  secu- 
rity and  a  reasonable  probability  of  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  for  which  the  loan 
Is  made,  and  iBi  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for 
A  period  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  grant  Is  made  ' 

"(b)  Section  502(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  such  addi- 
tional seriirlty'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  'or  such  other  security'." 

On  page  83.  line  9.  strike  out  "(b)  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  ". 
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On  page  83.  line  12,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '  {A^". 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  sunple,  innocuous,  and 
noncontroverslal.  They  propose  to  grant 
to  lessee  farmers  the  benefit  of  provisions 
of  the  law  on  farm  housing  loans — that 
is.  farmers  who  art  farming  lands  that 
are  being  leased. 

At  the  present  time  farmer  lessees  do 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  housing  act.  Only  owners  in  fee 
simple  are  piven  tliat  advantage.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  seen  fit  to 
guarantee  loans  to  vet-eran  lessees,  and 
the  Federal  Housinj?  Administration  has 
seen  fit  to  insure  loans  of  lessees  who 
apply  for  loans  under  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act. 

There  are  many  farmer  lessees  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  believe  in  Hawaii 
there  are  more  farmer  lessees  than  in 
all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  due 
to  the  fact  that,  historically,  our  land 
was  owned  by  the  Kin)^  up  to  approxi- 
mately 120  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
land  has  been  divided,  one-third  to  the 
King,  one-third  to  the  nobles,  and  one- 
third  to  the  common  people.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  are  many  large  landowners  in 
the  Stat«  of  Hawaii,  and  leases  to  farm- 
ers are  very  common. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  farmers 
loan  act.  a  farmer  who  has  a  lease,  let 
us  say,  for  999  years,  would  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  This 
amendment  would  put  him  in  the  same 
category  as  the  owner  of  a  farm. 

The  amendment-s  are  discretionary. 
So  long  as  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
is  satisfied  that  the  security  will  make 
the  Government  whole,  he  may  lend  the 
money.  If  the  Secretary  feels  the  secu- 
re y  will  not  make  ne  Government  whole, 
he  need  not  make  ihe  loan. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  amendments.  I  have 
discussed  them  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  particular  land  title  situation 
which  prevails  in  Hawaii,  the  amend- 
ments are  justified.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  back  his 
remaining  time' 

Mr.  FONG.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  Chief  Clerk  Or.  the  first  page, 
after  the  title  heading,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  folio  wo 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  rather  lengthy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  wit^l.  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn     I  shall  explain  it. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  I  insist  that  the  amendment 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  tJie  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  On  the  first  page, 
after  the  title  heading,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

HOUSING    FOR    MODERATE    INCOME   FAMCOES 

"Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  before  the  text  of  su<:h  sec- 
tion a  section  heading  as  follows:  "housing 

FOB     MODERATE     INCOME     AND     DISPLACED     FAMI- 
LIES ": 

(2)  Striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(a)  This  section  is  designed  to  assist  pri- 
vate Industry  In  providing  housing  lor  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  families 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action"; 

(3)  Iruertlng  In  subsection  (b)  after  "any 
mortgage"  the  following:  "(Including  ad- 
vances during  construction  on  mortgages 
covering  property  of  the  character  described 
In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsect:on  (d) 
of  this  section) "; 

(4)  striking  out  clauses  (A^  and  (B)  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  and  Inserting  ;n  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(A)  not  to  exceed 
(1)  $9,000  In  the  case  of  a  property  upon 
which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  designed 
principally  for  a  single-family  resideiice,  (11) 
818,000  m  the  case  of  a  property  upon  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  designed  prin- 
cipally for  a  two-family  residence,  (111) 
$27,000  In  the  case  of  a  property  upon  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  designed  prin- 
cipally for  a  three-family  residence,  or  (Iv) 
$33,000  In  the  case  of  a  property  upon  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  designed  princi- 
pally for  a  four-family  residence:  P-orided, 
That  the  Commissioner  may  Increise  the 
foregoing  amounts  to  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 
$25,000,  $32,000.  and  $38,000,  respectively.  In 
any  geographical  area  where  he  finds  that 
cost  levels  so  require:  and  (B)  In  the  case 
of  new  construction  not  to  exceed  such  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  provided  In  section  203(b)(2)  with 
respect  to  property  covered  by  a  mortgage 
insured  under  section  203.  and  In  the  case 
of  repair  and  rehabilitation  the  sum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  property  before  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion, except  that  In  no  case  shall  such  mort- 
gage exceed  such  estimated  cost  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation,  and  the  amount.  If  any 
(as  determined  by  the  Commissioner),  re- 
quired to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness 
secured  by  any  such  property;  "; 

(5)  striking  oi-t  the  first  and  third  pro- 
visos In  subsection  (d)(2)  and  the  colons 
preceding  those  provisos: 

(6)  striking  out  subsection  (d)(3)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(3)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is 
a  public  body  or  agency,  a  cooperative  (In- 
cluding an  Investor -sponsor  who  meets  such 
requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  Im- 
pose to  assure  that  the  consumer  Interest 
Is  protected),  or  a  limited  dividend  corjx>ra- 
tlon  (as  defined  by  the  Commissioner),  or 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  associa- 
tion regulated  or  supervised  under  Federal 
or  State  laws  or  by  political  subdivisions  of 


Slates,  or  agencies  thereof,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  a  regulatory  agreement  or 
otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges,  and  methods 
of  op>eratlon,  in  such  form  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
win  effectuate  the  pxu-poses  of  this  section, 
the  mortgage  may  Involve  a  principal  obliga- 
tion in  an  amount — 

"(1)    not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  : 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commission- 
er). $2,250  i>er  room  (or  $8,500  per  famUy 
unit  if  the  number  of  rooms  In  such  prop- 
erty or  project  Is  less  than  four  per  family 
unit),  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
in  his  discretion  Increase  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount 
llmltaUon  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  In- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require;  and 

"  ( 111 )  not  to  exceed  ( 1)  In  the  case  of  new 
construction,  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  completed  ( the  re- 
placement cost  may  Include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  Improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tect's fees,  taxes.  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  inci- 
dent to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner),  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation: 
ProiHded,  That  In  no  case  shall  such  mort- 
gage exceed  such  estimated  cost  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation,  and  the  amount,  if  any 
(as  determined  by  the  Commissioner),  re- 
quired to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness 
secured  by  the  property  or  project:  Prov\ded 
further.  That  such  property  or  project,  when 
constructed,  or  repaired  and  rehabilitated, 
shall  be  for  use  as  a  rental  or  cooperative 
project,  and  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies or  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
or  other  governmental  action  shall  be  eligible 
for  occupancy  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations and  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  adopt  such  requirements  as  he 
determines  to  be  desirable  regarding  con- 
sultation with  local  public  officials  where 
such  consultation  Is  appropriate  by  reason 
of  the  relationship  of  such  project  to  proj- 
ects under  other  local  programs;  or"; 

(7)  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)(4) 
"which  Is  not  a  nonprofit  organization  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other  than  a  mort- 
gagor referred  to  In  subsection  (d)(3)"; 

(8)  sulking  out  subsection  (dM4)(ll) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commission- 
er). $2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family 
unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  In  such  prop- 
erty or  project  Is  less  than  four  per  family 
unit),  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
In  his  discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $8,500  per  familly  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
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structures  of  sound  standards  of  cf  rutruc- 
tion  and  dewlgn.  and  exc«p'  'aat  the  Com- 
mlSBloner  may  increase  any  of  the  forwfolns? 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
puragraph  by  not  to  exceed  •!  0<K)  p^r  r  x>m 
without  regard  :o  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require:'. 

^9)  striking  out  In  subsection  fdi(4i(lvl 
the  languag  >  following  "ilvr"  and  preceding 
"And  provided  further"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  fouO-wl::g:  "not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  stim  f  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  and  rehabllltatlrn  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty before  repair  and  reh:ibilUatlon  If  the 
proceeds  of  the  mnrt^raee  are  to  be  used  for 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  property 
or  project  Provded  That  In  no  case  shall 
such  mort?3(rf>  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repair  anc  rehabilitation,  and  the  amount. 
if  any  (as  determined  by  the  Commissioner), 
required  to  ref. :ia:.ce  existing  Indebtedness 
fcmred  bv  the  T-ropertv  or  project  "; 

(10)  striking  )ut  in  subsection  (d)i5) 
"but  not  to  excf-ed  forty  years  from  the  date 
of  Insuraiice  of  the  mortgage"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  biit  as  to  mortgages  coming 
within  the  pnvi.sions  of  subsection  idM2) 
niTt  to  exceed  forty  ye  irs  fr-Tm  the  date  of 
beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mortgage"; 
(ill  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  "Prov^.ded.  That  a  mortgage  In- 
sured .^inder  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(dn3i  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  any 
premium  charges  for  Insurance  and  service 
charge,  If  any>  at  not  less  than  the  annual 
rate  of  Interest  determined,  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiory  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  by  estimating 
the  average  market  yield  to  maturity  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  bv  adjusting  such  yield 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum"; 

(12)  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (l) :  "A  property  or  project 
CfTvered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  the 
provisions  of  subs-vtlon  (d)i3)  or  (d)(4) 
shall  include  five  or  more  family  units.  The 
Commissioner  l.s  authorized  to  adopt  such 
procedures  and  requirements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  assxire  that  the  dwell- 
ing acrommo<latlon8  provided  under  thla 
section  are  aval!  .ble  to  fimllles  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  are^is  or  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action  N'  twiths*  vndmg  any 
provision  of  this  Ac'  tr.e  Commiselotier.  In 
order  to  assist  f'ir"her  *h<"  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  modera-e  Income  families. 
In  his  discretion  and  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  pr'scribe  niav  Insure  a  m.ortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(dM3»  of  this  section  as  m  effect  after  the 
errectlve  date  of  the  Hou.-mg  Act  of  1961, 
with  no  premlnm  charge,  with  a  reduced 
premium  char?p  or  witn  \  premium  charge 
for  such  period  r.j  periods  during  the  time 
the  insurance  is  In  effect  cxs  the  Commis- 
sioner m.ay  determine  and  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  at  any 
money  In  the  Treasiry  not  other jUse  appro- 
priated, such  ftmoun's  as  n^.av  be  nece«;8arv 
to  reimburse  the  3ectl<  n  3C 1  HouslnL-  In- 
surance F^ind  fir  anv  net  1  ms'-s  In  connec- 
tion wl'h  5\;-h  Insur  mce  N- .  mortgage 
shall  be  instired  unde.-  ribfiection  (d)(2»  or 
(d)(4)  of  this  section  after  July  1,  1*63,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure 
before  that  date,  or  except  a  mortgage  cover- 
ing property  which  the  Commissioner  finds 
will  assist  m  the  provision  ')f  hou.s;ng  for 
families  displaced  from  nrban  renewal  areas 
or  as  a  result  of  government.il  action  ", 

(13)  redesignating  paragraph  (3\  of  sub- 
section (g'  as  paragraph  '4i  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows- 

"i3i  as  to  mortgages  m.eetlng  the  require- 
ments of   this  section,   notwithstanding  the 


pr  jvUlons  of  paragraphs  *!)   and   (2)   of  this 
subeecUon,    th«    CommiAsloner    may.    In    ac- 
cordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  acquire   a  mortgage   loan    that   Is 
in    default   and    the  security   therefor   upon 
:  lyment  t<5  the  mortgagee  In  debentures  of 
a  total  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  at  the  loan  plus  any  accrued  interest 
and  any  advances  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  made  previously  by  the  n»ortgagee 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage,  and 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  mortgage  by  the 
Commissioner  the  mortgagee  shall  have  no 
further  rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  loan  or  the  security  for  the 
loan:  Provided,  That  as  to  mortgages  meet- 
ing  the  requirements  of  subsection    (d)(3) 
of  this  section,  notwithstanding   the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  |1)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion 
may.  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  make  payments  pursuant 
to  such  paragraphs  In  accordance  with  the 
mortgage  Insurance  contract  In  cash  rather 
than  debenttucs.  or  acquire  a  mortgage  loan 
that  is  In  default  and  the  security  therefor 
upon  payment  to  the  mortgagee  ol  such  total 
amount  in  cash  rather  than  debenttu-cs.  U 
S3  provided  In  the  nK>rtgage  Insurance  con- 
tract.   The  appropriate  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  207  relating  to  the  issuarure  of  de- 
bentures shall  apply  with  respect  to  deben- 
tures issued  under  this  subcectton.  and  the 
appropriate    provisions    of    section    204    and 
207    relating    to    the    rights.   Uabllltles,    and 
obligations  of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the   Commissioner   when   he   has 
acquired    an    insured    mortgage    under    this 
subsection,  lu  accordance  v'th  and  subject 
to  regulations  (modifying  such  provisions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  render   their  appli- 
cation   for   such    purposes    appropriate    and 
eflectlve)    which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,    except    that    as    applied    to 
mortgages   insuied    under    this    section    (A) 
all  references  In  section  204  to  the  Fund  or 
Mutual  Mortgage   Insurance  Fund   shall   be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  221  Hous- 
ing  Instirance   Fund,    (B)    all  references   In 
section    204    to    'section   203'   shall   be    con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section,  and   (C)    all 
references  In  section  207  to  the  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  Fund,  or  Housing  Fund  shall 
be   construed    to    refer    to   the    Section    221 
Housing  Insurance  Fund;  or"; 

(14)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (g)  ;as  redesignated  by  the  preceding 
paragraph)  the  phrase  "this  paragraph 
|3)",  each  place  it  appears,  and  Insertlrig 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph  ";  and 

(15)  Inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (h)  after  "cash  adjustments."  tiie 
following:   "cash  payments,". 

(b)  Section  lOUc)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
11*49  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "under  sectlcm  230  or 
221"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  under 
section  220  or  tJtcUon  221  <  d  )  ( 3 )  "; 

(2)  striking  out  "of  section  220(d),  or 
unfler  section  2'1  of  the  National  Hi  using 
Act,,  as  amended  If  the  mortzaged  property 
is  In  an  area  d' scribed  in  lause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 221  (ai  of  s.  Id  Act.  (jv  in  a  community 
.-•ferred  to  In  clause  (2)(B»  of  said  ■ectlon" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  section 
220(di       f    ■:■.';   National    H.nwlng   Act";    and 

(3)  striking  rut  clause  (lUi  and  renum- 
bering clause  (Iv)  as  clause  (UD. 

(c)  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection   as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  «ny  pron.^on  of  tills  Act 
which  In  Inconsistent  with  this  ^vubser^lon. 
'he  Association  Is  BUthorlzed  (subject  to 
Presidential  action  as  provided  In  subsection 
la),  as  limited  by  subsection  (Cl)  to  pur- 
chase pursuant  to  commltment«  or  other- 
wise, and  to  servlcp.  =fpy  or  otherwise  d«  tl 
in  mortgages  m.'iired  under  the  provisions 
of  section  221(d)(3)    of  this  Act" 


(d)  Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  redeatgnatiiic  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c).  and  by  inserting  after 
subeection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provl- 
sloiu  of  this  title  and  without  regard  to 
limitations  upon  eiigiblilty  contained  In  sec- 
tion 221.  the  Commissioner  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion Insure  under  section  221(dl(3)  any 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the 
character  described  therein  where  such 
mortgage  Is  given  to  refinance  a  mortgat:e 
Insured  under  this  Act  and  covering  an  ex- 
isting property  or  project  (other  thiiu  a  one- 
to  four-family  structure)  located  in  an 
urban  renewal  area.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  such  Irisurance  will  facilitate  the 
occupancy  of  dwelling  units  In  the  property 
or  project  by  families  of  low  or  moderate 
Income  or  families  displaced  from  an  urban 
renewal  area  or  displaced  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action." 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  In  title  I 
accordingly. 

Mr  SPARKMAM  Mr  Presldont.  I  do 
not  care  to  discusss  the  amendment  at 
length . 

Mr.  HOLI.AND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylrld? 

Mr  SPARKMAN      I  yield, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
thlnt  that  a  propo.««il  as  sweeping  aa  his 
amendment,  which  manifestly  replaces 
or  i.s  designed  to  replace  much  of  title  I, 
should  be  printed  so  that  Senators  mlsht 
have  an  opportunity  to  sec  It  and  realize 
what  chanpes  are  proposed  to  be  made 
before  the  Senate  is  required  to  pass 
upon  Uie  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  see  how  guch  procedure 
could  be  followed.  The  leadei-ship  an- 
nounced earlier  today  that  It  was  the 
intention  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  bill  tonight.  I  have  ofTered  the 
amendment.  Practically  all  the  amend- 
ment is  printed  in  the  bill.  I  intended 
to  explain  the  differences. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Many  amendments 
are  offered  which  are   not  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Prealdcnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I   yield  further 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  follow 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
intend  to  explain  the  amendment.  The 
changes  will  not  be  difficult  to  describe. 
I  a.ssure  the  Senator  that  I  will  give  liira 
an  accurate  description  of  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  WLLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARK^L'^N.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Have  we 
the  assuraiice  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  his  amendment  is  Kub- 
stantlally  In  the  same  langniage  as  the 
language  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  will  explain 
the  differences  Th(*re  a'-e  differences, 
and  I  wni  explain  what  they  are. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  willing  to 
yield,  but  I  do  not  wit-h  to  la'^e  nil  my 
time  by  yielding.    I  yield 

Mr.  CiOIiE.  llie  .Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  said  that  the  amendment  ap- 
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pears  partially  printed  in  the  bill.  I 
know  the  Senator  will  give  us  an  honest 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  as  he 
sees  it.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  amendment.  It  is  a  very  long 
one.  I  plead  with  the  Senator,  in  the 
interest  of  correct  and  proper  legisla- 
tive procedure,  the  time  now  being  25 
minutes  to  11,  that  he  ask  the  leadership 
to  move  for  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  at 
which  time  all  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  amendment  is  the  last  amendment 
about  which  there  is  any  controversy. 
I  have  one  amendment  to  offer  which  I 
believe  is  noncontroversial.  I  have  dis- 
cus.scd  It  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  and  he  has 
agreed  to  it 

The  am-^ndment  merely  relates  to  a 
change  with  reference  to  the  .small  bus- 
iness loans  that  are  allowed  for  small 
businesses  that  are  put  out  of  business 
by  reason  of  displacement  because  of  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  other  governmental 
action.  I  believe  we  can  finish  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  tonight.  Since  we 
have  stayed  here  this  long,  I  agree  with 
the  leadership  that  we  should  continue 
and  finish. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  changes  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment are  not  difficult  to  descrit>e.  The 
language  that  was  read  is  from  the 
printed  bill.  There  is  very  little  Insertion 
or  change. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPAPKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
follow  a  reading  of  the  amendment 
while  following  the  bill  and  then  ccme  to 
a  conclusion.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
doubt  the  Senator,  but  from  listening  to 
a  reading  of  the  amendment,  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  shall  have  two 
amendments  of  far-reaching  purport 
to  his  amendment.  My  amendments 
would  not  be  intended  to  detain  the 
Senate,  but  would  be  ofTered  in  the 
Interest  of  orderly  legislation.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  continue  throuph  the 
ni.?ht — and  there  would  be  sufficient 
time  to  consider  the  two  amendments — 
the  Senate  can  do  so.  But  I  understand 
that  no  business  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row. I  plead  with  the  Senator  to  speak 
to  the  leadership  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  had  my  way, 
the  Senate  would  have  adjourned  at 
about  6  o'clock  this  evening  until  tomor- 
row. I  for  one  will  be  in  Washington  on 
Friday  I  am  here  every  Friday.  I  do 
not  mind  working  on  Friday.  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  a  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  But  the  leadership 
announced  earlier  today  that  it  was 
planned  to  finish  consideration  of  the 
bill  this  evening.  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding. Of  course,  the  decision  is  for 
the  leadership  to  determine  what  we 
shall  do.  I  am  ready  to  continue  with 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  what  it 
provides. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  very  much  confused 
as  to  what  the  procedure  will  be.  I  also 
have  an  amendment  that  I  have  been 
waiting  all  night  to  offer,  and  unless  I 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  offer 
it,  because  it  must  be  a  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama or  else  it  will  not  fit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  consulted  the  Parlia- 
mentarian on  that  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  know  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  amendment  would 
simply  confine  the  benefits  of  the  sub- 
sidized interest  rates  to  families  which 
would  be  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  governmental  activity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  want  an  opportunity  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  cannot 
do  so  becau.se  I  have  not  seen  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  how  to  fit  my 
language  into  it.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  help  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  ask  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  assist  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  receive  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  I  can  determine  the  point 
at  which  my  amendment  should  come. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  question 
as  to  the  desire  of  the  Senator  and  his 
intention  to  describe  his  amendment  as 
clearly  as  he  can  and  in  words  which  we 
can  all  understand,  but  in  trying  to  fol- 
low the  subject.  I  noticed  there  were 
dozens  of  changes  from  the  printed  text 
of  title  1.  Many  of  the  changes  may 
have  been  of  no  substance.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
sensed  only  two  very  great  changes  as  I 
glanced  through.  But  the  reading  was 
so  cursory,  and  the  new  version  is  so 
much  shorter  than  the  original  title  1. 
that  I  think  no  one  could  listen  to  a 
quick  reading  of  the  type  that  we  heard 
and  really  know  with  certainty  what  is 
in  the  amendment. 

I  doubt  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
changes,  because  he  has  been  in  the 
Chamber  constantly,  as  we  all  know, 
duiing  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  would 
be  perfectly  happy  to  have  him  continue 
and  explain  the  amendment,  but  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  offer  amendments  to 
his  amendment.  I  behove  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  orderly  procedure  to 
offer  an  amendment  of  the  scope  of  the 
present  amendment  without  our  having 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  and  famiUarize 
ourselves  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  under  reversed 
circumstances,  would  be  willing  to  have 
an  amendment  of  such  great  length  and 
substance  considered  without  Senators 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  copy 
of  it  up  to  the  time  it  was  read. 


Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield*' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this. 
and  then  I  shall  yield.  First  of  all,  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  offered  the 
amendment  were  not  of  my  making. 
The  amendment  comes  about  by  reason 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment earher  today.  I  am  doing  my  best 
to  salvage  some  of  the  wreckage  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

The  problem  was  discussed  with  the 
legislative  counsel,  and  the  amendment 
was  drawn  by  an  expert  draftsman  upon 
whom  we  rely  all  the  time.  I  explained 
to  him  what  I  wanted  to  offer  and  he 
prepared  the  amendment.  I  had  sev- 
eral discussions  with  him  at  my  desk. 
I  am  willing  to  rely  upon  him.  as  we  rely 
upon  the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel 
all  the  time  concerning  legislation  that 
we  are  considering. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  abl"  Senator 
has  stated  the  situation.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  would  more  or  less  undo 
what  the  Gore  amendment  did  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  would  not  say  it 
is  completely  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  that,  plus  per- 
haps some  other  things. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  some 
changes  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted  as 
a  satisfactory  compromise. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  problem  we  find 
ourselves  confronting  is  that  three 
amendments  will  be  proposed  to  the 
pending  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  tells  us  he  has  two  amend- 
ments to  offer.  That  means  five  amend- 
ments, on  which  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Why  not  recess  until  Monday,  if 
a  great  many  Senators  will  not  be  pres- 
ent tomorrow,  and  conclude  deliberation 
on  the  bill  on  Monday? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  because  I  do  not  control 
the  situation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Unless  we  can  do 
that,  I  shall  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment.  I  will  not  do  so  at  the 
moment,  but  when  I  obtain  the  floor  in 
my  own  right,  I  will  make  a  motion  to 
table  tlie  amendment,  which  I  will  have 
a  right  to  do.     That  will  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  debate 
the  amendment  at  length.  I  did  want 
the  opportunity  to  give  a  brief,  general 
explanation  as  to  what  the  amendment 
proposes.  I  can  give  such  an  explana- 
tion, I  believe,  in  a  very  short  time, 
perhaps  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Good  Lord,  when  he 
made  men  who  become  Senators,  gave 
them  two  ways  in  which  to  receive 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  meaning 
of  legislation.  One  is  througli  the  ears, 
and  the  other  is  through  the  eyes.  I 
think  that  when  anything  as  long  as  this 
proposed  amendment  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  Senators  are  entitled  to  have 
the  use  of  the  two  faculties  which  the 
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Good  Lord  gave  them  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  information  and  examining  the 
contents  and  the  meaning  of  proposals 
upon  which  they  are  called  to  vote 
Therefore  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  jom  me  m  appeahng  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
to  agree  to  let  this  matter  ■s,o  over  until 
tomorrow,  so  we  can  have  printed  copies 
for  use  by  our  eyes,  as  well  as  our  ears. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Of  course,  that 
speech  was  not  properly  directed  to  me, 
because  I  do  not  have  control  of  the 
situation  Even  if  we  should  do  that,  I 
would  still  like  to  continue  for  a  very  few 
minutes  to  explain  what  the  amendment 
proposes  to  do 

The  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
It  was  suiigested  to  me  by  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  Gore  amendment  that  I 
offer  this  amendment.  Senators  have 
said  to  me.  "We  did  not  realize  that  we 
were  striking  out  that  part  of  the  bill 
providinL;  for  the  low  interest  program 
which  I  consider  as  a  replacement  foi 
public  housing,  until  it  was  too  late.  If 
you  will  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
it,  we  will  vote  for  it."  Other  Senators 
have  come  to  me  and  stated,  "If  you 
will  make  a  chan^je  in  the  sales  program 
for  moderate  income  families,  we  will 
support  such  an  amendment." 

I  believe  these  suggestions  were  rea- 
sonable. I  propose  to  reinstate  the  low 
interest  rate  housing  program  which  is 
a  replacement  for  public  housing,  and  to 
have  the  language  of  the  bill  read  exactly 
the  way  it  was  pertaining  to  that  pro- 
gram before  the  Gore  amendment. 

With  reference  to  the  sales  housing 
program  a  great  deal  of  objection  was 
made,  and  most  of  the  opposition  was 
on  the  ground  that  no  downpayment 
was  provided  by  the  bill. 

I  have  added  to  the  amendment  the 
same  downpayment  requirement  that  is 
applicable  to  the  FHA  section  203  pro- 
gram: that  IS  3  percent  on  the  first  S13,- 
500.  and  10  percent  on  the  remainder, 
up  to  $15,000.  We  must  remember  that 
this  provision  of  the  bill  limited  the 
maximum  mortgage  under  the  proposed 
program  to  $15,000.  Under  the  amend- 
ment a  downpayment  of  $555  would  be 
required  on  a  single  family  sales  unit. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  does 
is  to  retain  the  same  mortgage  length 
that  we  have  in  the  present  section  221 
program.  That  is  40  years.  We  al- 
ready have  the  40-year  program  in  the 
FH.A  section  221  program.  I  propose 
thai  middle-income  families  be  given  40 
years  during  which  to  pay  off  a  mortgage. 
It  at  least  would  make  the  monthly  pay- 
ment smaller  and  give  people  of  mod- 
erate income  an  opportunity  to  buy  good 
housing  at  a  rate  that  they  could  afford 
to  pay.  However,  the  downpayment  is 
exactly  the  same  that  the  FHA  man  who 
buys  a  $20,000  house,  regardless  of  what 
his  income  may  be,  has  to  pay. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  ask  for  more,  so 
far  as  terms  are  concerned. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieid  ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  any  downpayment  re- 
quired on  the  apartment  house  provision 
in  the  bill? 


Mr  SPARKMAN.    On  the  rental  part? 

Mr.  GORE      Ye.s 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mortgages  on 
rental  housing  sponsored  by  nonprofit 
mortgages  would  be  100  percent  insured. 

Mr.  GORE     For  how  long? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     For  40  years. 

Mr  GORE  Then  the  Senator  has 
not  chan.ued   tliat  part. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  on  the  apart- 
ments, no 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  good  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  embark  upon  a  program  of  sub- 
sidizing interest  rates  for  people  who 
want  to  build  apartment  houses  and  not 
do  it  for  people  who  want  to  build  homes 
for  their  families? 


would  have  heard  me  say  that  it  was  a 
replacement  for  public  housing,  which 
we  are  phasing  out  under  the  bill.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  As  I  ex- 
plained today,  it  may  not  be  as  much 
as  100.000  units.  It  probably  will  be 
around  75,000  imits.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
that  is  what  is  left  in  the  1949  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  phase  out 
that  part  and  to  try  to  find  some  other 
plan  for  low-income  housing  which 
would  be  less  costly  to  the  Government 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  and 
which  they  can  afford. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  plan  we  have 
developed.    It  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  since 
it  is  now  almost  11  o'clock.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  proceed  is  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment.  If  the  motion  prevails, 
we  are  through,  and  we  can  vote  on  the 


Mr.   SPARKMAN.     The  only   part   of^-bill.    If  the  motion  to  table  does  not  pre 
the  program  that  has  any  kind  of  suh^>*vail,  then  I  have  two  amendments  to  the 


sidy  in  it  is  in  what  we  call  the  below- 
the-market  interest  rate  rental  housihg 
which,  as  I  say,  is  a  replacement  for 
public  housing.  I  have  admitted  all 
along  that  this  is  a  form  of  subsidized 
housing,  but  subsidized  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  interest  rate  is  3 'a  percent 
instead  of  5  '4  percent,  as  it  would  be  un- 
der other  formulas. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  an  extremely  far- 
reaching  and,  I  think,  unwise  provision. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  order  to  obtain  time  to 
discuss  this  particular  provision.  I  shall 
not  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
yield  further  from  his  time,  but  shall 
seek  time  in  my  own  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion that  we  debated  this  afternoon.  I 
see  no  reason  for  debating  it  at  length. 
I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
find  a  substitute  for  public  housing. 
This  program  was  recommended  by  both 
Pi-esident  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  as  a  means  of  doing  that.  It 
does  involve  a  form  of  subsidy,  but  only 
regarding  the  interest  rate,  which  is 
certainly  a  much  smaller  subsidy  than 
that  in  the  present  public  housing  pro- 
gram. We  have  provided  in  the  bill 
for  a  phasing  out  of  the  public  housing 
program  as  we  have  known  it  in  the 
past.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  substitute. 
It  is  one  that  we  ought  to  support.  As 
I  said  today,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
bill  that  offers  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
hoiising  for  people  of  lower  incomes. 
If  we  strike  it  out,  we  are  making  ample 
provision  for  people  with  higher  incomes 
who  can  afford  better  houses,  but  we  are 
denying  to  people  of  lower  incomes  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  good  housing. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Alabama   yield? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN,     I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH  The  Senator  says  his 
proposal  is  a  substitute  for  public 
housing;  yet  a  few  hours  ago  the  Sen- 
ator made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  an 
additional  100.000  units  of  public 
housing. 

Mr.  SPARKiMAN  No  If  the  Sen- 
ator   had   been    listening   carefully,   he 


pending  amendment,  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  a  couple  of 
amendments. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  voting  on  these 
five  amendments.  I  think  we  could  have 
a  test  vote  on  the  question  by  a  motion 
to  table.  If  the  motion  to  table  is  agreed 
to,  that  means  the  bill  will  be  accepted 
as  we  wrote  it  today,  meaning  that  we 
would  accept  the  Gore  amendment  and 
other  amendments,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  amended. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama be  tabled.  On  this  question.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  will  not  be  in  order,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  until  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  McCarthy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MetcalfI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  BlakleyI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Gold- 
water).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr, 
Bridges).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wotild  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy)   is  paired  with 
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the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metcalf)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mrs  NEtTBERGER  1  is  paired  w  ith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges),  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  S.^LTO^'- 
stall)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bi.idges)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  72] 

YEAS — 42 

Bean 

EHender 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Bush 

Oore 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Ilruslca 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Case.  S  Dak. 

PCeatlng 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Kerr 

StennlB 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Curtl* 

lAUficbe 

Thurmond 

Dlrlcaen 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

I,liller 

WllUams.  Del. 

E;istlana 

Ivlonroney 

Young,  N.Dak 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bur  dick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Djuglas 

Eagle 

Fong 

Ful  bright 

Grueiung 


AJken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Blakley 


N.WS — 46 

Hart 
Hartke 
Uayden 
Hlckey 

Hill 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kefauver 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long,  La. 
Ma  gnu  son 
Mansfield 
McOee 


McNamara 

Morse 
Moiss 

Pa'  ■  )re 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith,  Mass. 

Sparkman 

SvmlnKton 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Bridges 
Chavez 
Goldwater 
McCarthy 


Metcalf 
Morton 
Neuberger 
Saltonstall 


So  Mr.  C.«iPEiiarts  motion  to  lay  the 
Sparkman  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fui-- 
ther  debate  on  the  amendment  is  in 
order,  for  both  sides  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
them, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
to  the  Sparkman  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  but  not  be 
read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bush 
to  Mr.  Sparkman  s  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  amendment  made  by  pa.Tagraph  (6) 
of  section  101  strike  out  "low  and  moderate 
income  families  or". 

In  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  101  strike  out  "low  and 
moderate  income  families '  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "families  displaced  ::rom  urban 
renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of  Government 
action". 

In  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  101  strike  out  "No"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "No  mort- 
gage shall  be  Insured  under  subsection  (d) 
(3)  of  this  section  unless  it  is  a  mortgage 
covering  property  which  the  Commissioner 
finds  will  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  famlUes  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
areas  or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action, 
and  no". 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President  I  can  ex- 
plain this  proposal  in  1  minute;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
[Laughter] 

Part  I  of  the  bill  relates  to  housing  for 
displaced  families  and  moderate-income 
families.  There  are  three  parts  to  part 
I.  They  provide  for  the  market  rate  for 
sales  housing,  the  market  rate  for  rental 
housing,  and  the  below -market  rate — 
the  so-called  subsidized  rate,  the  3^8- 
percent  rate — for  rental  housing  for  dis- 


placed families  or  families  of  so-called 
moderate  income. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  two  parts  deal 
with  sales  housing  and  rental  housing 
programs,  on  which  the  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  are  supposed  to  be  the  market 
rates — that  is  to  say,  the  rates  which  pri- 
vate capital  would  f^nd  atti*active. 
Hence,  this  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  FNMA  financing.  The  mortgages 
would  sell  in  the  open  market  at  going 
rates.  The  maximum  rate  under  the 
bill  is  set  at  5  percent;  but  the  Commis- 
sioner has  discretion  to  go  to  6  percent, 
ir  necessary,  to  find  markets. 

However,  the  third  part  is  for  the  so- 
called  rental  housing  program  at  a  sub- 
sidized rate  of  S^e  percent,  which  FNJ.IA 
would  presumably  underwrite. 

All  have  proclaimed — no  one  has  pro- 
tested against  it — the  fact  that  FNMA 
would  have  to  buy  all  the  mortgages 
wliich  were  insured  at  the  3!a-percent 
rate. 

My  amendment  to  the  Sparknian 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  below- 
market-rate  part  of  this  program.  It 
would  confine  the  benefit  of  the  subsi- 
dized interest  rate  to  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  or  ether  governmental 
activities.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment; namely,  to  confine  it  simply  to 
families  which  have  been  displaced  by 
governmental  action,  through  urban  re- 
newal action  or  through  highways  going 
through  the  property,  whatever  it  was; 
if  governmental  action  caused  the  dis- 
placement, the  subsidized  rate  would  be 
available  to  the  persons  so  displaced; 
and  my  amendment  to  the  Sparkman 
amendment  \\ould  confine  it  entirely  to 
them.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment. 

When  the  Government  is  respKinsible 
for  removing  families,  for  taking  their 
property  against  their  will — and  fre- 
quently it  is  taken  against  their  will — 
the  Government  has  some  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  subsidized,  submarket  rate 
may  be  justified. 

But  I  see  no  justification  for  it  beyond 
that;  and  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
to  the  Sparkman  amendment  is  to  con- 
fine it  strictly  to  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  projects  or  other  govern- 
mental action, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  veiT  brief.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sciiator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPAPJECMAN.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush]  to  my  amendment 
wjuld  limit  this  type  of  housing  to  low- 
income  people  only. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
two  different  types  of  this  housing.  One 
is  the  below -market  interest  rate.  That 
is  the  housing  to  which  I  referred  as 
being  a  replacement  for  public  housing. 

There  is  another  type  of  housing; 
namely,  that  which  pays  the  standard 
FHA  rate.  Although  the  law  provides  5 
percent  to  6  percent,  we  know  that  the 
present  FHA  rate  is  5^4  percent:  and 
that  is  what  this  housing  would  carry. 
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I  do  not  see  why  we  should  restrict 
that  type  of  hou5;r.g.  a.-^  to  which  the 
regular  FHA  rates  are  paid,  to  displaced 
perstons.  A  great  many  persons  would 
be  able  to  afford  this  type  of  housing 
if  It  were  spread  out  over  the  term  for 
which  this  provides,  and  people  in  the 
low  income  and  moderate  income  brack- 
ets  

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr   SPARKMA>:      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  My  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  below-market-rate  section  of 
the  bill.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  rental 
housing  or  the  sales  housing. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  brought  into  the  debate  the 
,5  percent  to  6  percent  interest  rate,  and 
that  IS  the  above-market  interest  rate. 
So  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut was  referring  to  the  two  types. 

Mr  BUSH,  No,  My  amendment  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
bill,  which  are  those  for  the  sales  hous- 
ing and  the  rental  housing  programs,  for 
which  the  rates  are  supposed  to  be  the 
going  market  rates.  The  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  them;  it  relates  only 
to  part  3  of  title  I 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  If  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  seeks  to  do, 
the  amendment  would  restrict  it  to  dis- 
placed families. 

Mr  BUSH     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Whereas,  as  I  have 
-Stated  here  repeatedly,  we  want  it  as  a 
replacement  for  public  housing,  so  that 
families  of  low  income  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  an  economic  rent  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  decent  housing.  The 
Senator's  amendment  to  my  amendment 
would  destroy  the  very  thing  we  arc 
trying  to  do.  The  present  section  221 
program  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  displaced  persons;  and  it  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide 
.something  that  will  serve  to  give  decent 
shelter  to  people  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
economic  rents,  w'ithout  having  the  ex- 
tremely high  subsidy  rates  which  the 
program  of  public  housing  requires. 

Mr  President,  I  see  no  need  to  discuss 
the  matter  further.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me  and  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to 

vote 

Mr  BUSH  M!  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment  to 
the  Sparkman  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yea.s  and  nays 

The  yeas  ^nd  navs  were  ordered. 

xMr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me,  if  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  do  likewise, 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  some 
time  to  me'' 

Mr  BUSH  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ipdiana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes, 

Mr  CAPEHART  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  providing  that  any  house  which 
.sells  for  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
given  these  subsidized,  low-interest 
rates?     Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN,  1  am  not  sui'e  I 
understand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Are  not  we  saying, 
in  substance,  that  one  can  purchase  on 
the  new  terms  a  house  which  will  cost 
not  to  exceed  $15,000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  us  be  careful, 
and  not  confuse  rental  housing  with 
sales  housing.  This  provision  does  not 
deal  with  sales  housing:  it  deals  with 
rental  hou.ung. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  my  point  is  that 
a  house  of  a  value  up  to  $15,000  is 
covered  in  the  amendment  by  the  low 
interest  rate  and  the  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  ttrms      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticu:  does  not  go  that  far.  It  af- 
fects only  the  below-the-market  interest 
rate  rental  housing  program. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Below  the  market  rate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Below-the-market 
rate  on  rental  housing. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  the  amendment 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  below-market 
interest  rate? 

Nir.  SPARKMAN.  No;  it  would  re- 
strict the  cccupancy  of  those  houses  to 
people  who  are  displaced  by  rea.son  of 
governmental  action. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  give  them  be- 
low-market interest  rates. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  contention  is 
that  the  221  progiam  already  provides 
for  displaced  persons.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  provide  replacement  for 
public  hcu.'iinor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  next  question 
is.  What  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frc)m  Alabama  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  amendment,  as 
I  explained  a  while  ago,  does  two  things. 
First  of  all.  it  seeks  to  reinstate  the 
below-market-rate  rental  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART      To  which   person'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  rental  housing, 
to  people  who  are  not  able  to  pay  an 
economic  rent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Who  is  to  build  the 
housing?    - 

Mr.  SP.ARKMAN.  It  is  to  bo  built  by 
private  enerprise. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  private  hous- 
ing is  to  get  below-market  interest  rates 
subsidized? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  that  easy 
monthly  terms,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  can 
be  available. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  specifies  the  rent;  is  there'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  submit  the  Com- 
missioner IS  given  the  right  to  control 
rents.  That  provision  is  in  the  present 
law,  to  which  this  proposal  is  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  What  is  it  we  are 
trying  to  do  that  we  have  not  been  doing 
under  the  old  public  housing  law'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  old  public 
housing  law  said,  in  effect,  to  the  cities, 
"First  of  all,  we  will  help  you  dispose  of 
your  funds.  We  will  more  or  less  under- 
write the  disposition  of  your  bonds. 
Second,  you  collect  what  rent  these  peo- 
ple are  able  to  pay,  and  what  that  lacks 
in  measuring  up  to  an  economic  rent,  we 
will  subsidize." 

Mr.  CAPEHART  How  is  the  Senator 
subsidizing  under  his  amendment? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Simply  by  letting 
the  low  interest  rate  be  in  effect,  which 
may  be  as  low  as  S's  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  means  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  lending 
money  directly  out  of  the  Treasury  on  all 
construction,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  If  the  money 
cannot  be  obtained  on  the  open  market, 
FNMA  takes  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  interest  rate  of  3*^0  per- 
cent is  not  going  to  be  taken  when  an 
interest  rate  of  from  5'4  up  to  5^4  per- 
cent can  be  obtained  on  regular  FHA 
loans.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  lending  money  to  build  the 
houses  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  tiiat  is  true.  This  will  be  spe- 
cial assistance,  and  the  Federal  National 
Mort^jage  Association  will  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  back  up  the  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  the  only  sub- 
sidization is  in  the  interest  rates,  with 
the  long  term? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
hardly  agree  that  the  only  subsidy  is  in 
the  low  interest  rate.  It  is  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  mortgage  is  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  that  is  true,  it 
could  be  said  that  all  our  housing  pro- 
grams are  in  essence  subsidized,  but  we 
do  not  talk  about  that.  I  never  hear 
that  said  with  reference  to  the  regular 
FHA  program,  and  yet  FNMA  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
secondary  market,  and  often  a  primary 
market,  for  the  mortgages. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  has  become  the  depKJsi- 
tory  of  S7  billion  worth  of  mortgages. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  SPARKMAN,     I  yield, 

Mr.  ERVIN  What  is  there  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  which  would  make 
certain  that  the  builder  of  the  rental 
housing  would  pass  the  saving  on  inter- 
est rates  to  the  occupants? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  In  the  law  as  it 
exists  now,  the  Commissioner  has  the  au- 
thority to  control  rents,  and  he  does 
control  rents. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  not  this  the  way  the 
amendment  would  work:  The  builder 
of  the  rental  housing  would,  in  effect, 
be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  on  the 
interest  rate  for  40  years,  and  the  occu- 
pant, the  person  who  rented,  would  pay 
rent  for  40  years,  and  at  the  end  of  40 
years  the  owner  would  still  ow  n  the  house 
in  fee  simple,  and  the  person  who  paid 
the  rent  for  40  years  would  have  noth- 
\ni.  but  rent  receipts? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true  of  any- 
one who  pays  rent;  he  has  nothing  but 
rent  receipts. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Several  years  ago 
there  were  some  major  scandals  under 
title  9  of  the  Housing  Act  when  builders 
inflated  their  costs  on  apartment-type 
buildings. 

Can  a  builder  with  a  site  put  the  site 
in  at  what  he  thinks  it  is  worth,  build 


the  property  himself,  and  then  receive 
a  100-percent  mon^gage,  and  completely 
mortgage  out  on  this  operation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  true  un- 
der the  608  program.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  title  9.  I  think  he  had  ref- 
erence to  the  608  program.  We  have 
written  into  the  bill  that,  under  no  con- 
dition, can  the  builder  mortgage  the 
house  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  does  one 
know  what  the  cost  of  the  building  is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  builder  must 
certify  the  cost. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Suppose  the 
builder  bought  the  land  5  or  10  years 
ago.     Who  is  to  determine  the  cost? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  knows 
that  is  always  a  problem.  It  would  be 
something  for  determination  as  between 
the  builder  and  the  housing  agency — 
exactly  as  is  the  case  now. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  100-per- 
cent mortgage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  several 
100-percent  mortgage  programs  already 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  ^.ONRONE^^  For  elderly  hous- 
ing or  eleemosynary  housing,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  100-per- 
cent mortgages  on  many  different  types 
of  houses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY .    On  what  types^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  section  213 
types. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Loans  under  this 
provision  could  run  to  $1  million.  $500.- 
000,  or  $10  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wonder  what 
safeguards  there  are.  with  100-percent 
mortgages  and  subsidized  interest  rates 
of  3'8  percent,  picked  up  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  with  no  con- 
trols. What  security  is  there  behind  the 
100-percent  mortgage  that  we  are  sub- 
sidizing on  a  40-y.?ar  payout,  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  3*8  p<MCcnt? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  We  have  provided 
that  there  cannot  te  a  borrowing  of  more 
than  the  cost.  We  adopted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  positively  requires  the  keeping  of 
records  and  making  those  records  avail- 
able to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Is  a  builder's  or 
supervisory  or  contracting  profit  al- 
lowed? Is  the  cost  the  cost  of  bricks, 
mortar,  land,  tin,  und  gravel,  or  is  there 
a  profit,  and  if  so,  how  much,  on  the  100- 
percent  mortgage,  subsidized  low  in- 
terest rate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, this  building;  is  to  be  done  by  non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  there  is  no 
control  over  the  5;alaries  to  be  paid  to 
presidents,  vice  presidents,  secretaries, 
and  treasurers  of  those  organizations. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
it  is  subject  to  ap.jroval  by  the  housing 
agency. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  overall 
review  of  this  program  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  do  not  see  how  w  e  can  go  further  than 
that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  We  have  seen  the 
military  committe<;s  of  both  Houses  can- 


cel out  Capehart  housing,  which  was 
subject  to  military  and  governmental  in- 
spection. I  know  of  no  inspection  which 
would  be  as  severe  as  that,  yet  wlien  we 
open  up  the  100-percent  mortgage  with 
the  3' 8-percent  interest  which  is  to  be 
allowed,  I  do  not  see  what  safeguards  are 
to  be  provided. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Will  the  Senator 
refer  back 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  These  projects  will 
be  from  $1  million  to  $10  million  in  cost. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  following 
the  section  608  disclosures.  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law  in  1954  the  cost  certi- 
fication requirements.  We  have  had 
those  ever  since.  We  wrote  into  the 
pending  bill  a  further  stipulation  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  records, 
that  the  records  must  be  available  for 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Gore  amend- 
ment struck  out  all  of  title  I. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
would  put  back  in  the  bill  all  of  title  I 
except,  in  regard  to  the  sales  section, 
to  provide  for  an  FHA  3 -percent  mort- 
gage. 

Mr.  iSPARKMAN.  Three  percent,  up 
to  the  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  all  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  provides  for  3 
percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  be  accurate, 
there  is  a  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  The  amendment  was 
to  another  section,  which  was  the  no- 
downpayment  section.  The  Senator  took 
that  out,  and  made  the  downpayment 
the  FHA  provision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  regular  FHA 
schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
there  was  a  technical  change. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  3  percent  up 
to  $13,500. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  referred  to  rental  hous- 
ing which,  under  the  present  law,  would 
have  the  5' 4-percent  rate.  The  Sena- 
tor would  drop  it  as  low  as  3 'a  percent, 
but  that  would  be  restricted  to  those 
people  who  have  been  forcibly  moved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  say  it  would  not  serve  its  purpose  if 
it  were  restricted  to  that  group,  a  group 
already  protected  by  the  regular  221 
program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  the  answer  to  my  question 
as  to  the  percentage  of  management 
profit? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  profit. 
It  would  be  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  builder  would  receive  nothing 
for  his  skill  or  for  his  management? 
That  sounds  quite  contrai-y  to  general 
buildirig  practice. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  paid.  So  far  as  the  over- 
all profit  for  the  corporation  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  none. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know.  The  cor- 
poration would  take  over  the  completed 
structure  after  the  contractor  built  it, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  builder's 
profit  would  be,  under  the  100-percent 
mortgage  with  the  subsidized  interest 
rate.  I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  exact- 
ly what  is  allowed  in  housing  today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  been  the 
same  since  1954,  when  the  cost-certifica- 
tion requirement  was  written  into  the 
law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     "What  is  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  carmot  give  it 
offhand.  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  the 
Senator  with  a  memorandum  which  will 
explain  ^he  requirement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  it  is  approximately 
10  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  one  time  it  was 
a  flat  10  percent.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  that  information  exactly  because  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  current  allowance 
is. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  seeking  in- 
formation for  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
important. 

The  projects,  in  practice,  will  be  orig- 
inated by  a  contractor,  who  will  secure  a 
site.  He  will  negotiate  with  an  eleemos- 
ynary group  or  a  charitable  group,  to 
which  he  will  say,  "I  will  build  you  a 
million-dollar  appartment.  You  can 
rent  it.  I  will  furnish  the  apartment 
in  a  'turnkey'  job.  " 

The  builder  is  covered  with  a  100-per- 
cent mortgage.  When  he  turns  the  proj- 
ect over  and  it  is  accepted,  the  builder 
will  receive  10  percent  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, perhaps.  I  ask,  What  is  the  build- 
er's profit — the  profit  for  the  man  who 
originates  the  project,  who  sponsors  it 
and  puts  it  together  into  a  cooperative 
or  w^hatever  it  is  called?  What  is  the 
builder's  profit?  Will  it  be  10  percent 
on  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  can  find  the 
formula,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  Senator,  if 
he  will  allow  me  a  minute  to  find  it  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  stated  in  the 
law? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  stated  in  the 
law,  and  has  been  since  1954. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  would  open 
the  door  with  100-percent  Government 
insurance    and    3'o-pcrcent    interest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  has  not  been 
any  difficulty  in  the  other  programs. 
Why  should  there  be  for  this  program? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  other  pro- 
grams have  not  been  so  liberal.  There 
has  not  been  a  profit  of  10  percent  on 
million-dollar  apartments,  with  3'8-Per- 
cent  interest.  That  is  why  we  will  have 
trouble. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  additional  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  This  all  .<=tarted  with  the 
people  who  were  beini:  displaced  by  Gov- 
ernment action  to  make  way  for  urban 
renewal  projects  or  highway  projects. 
One  of  the  sreat  problems  the  cities  have 
had  is  findina:  substitute  housmc  for 
such  people  This  has  been  one  of  the 
sreat  handicaps  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  from  its  inception     It  is  today. 

Prom  what  I  have  learned  from  the 
hearings  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
that  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal, at  the  outset,  at  least;  to  try  to 
make  arrangement.^  for  people  actually 
forced  from  their  homes  by  Govern- 
ment action  in  some  reasonable  way  at 
a  subsidized  rate,  as  a  compensation  to 
them  for  having  lost  their  homes.  That 
was  the  original  purpose.  Now  it  has 
been  expanded  to  apply  to  all  moderate- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Presid'^'nt.  th*  r*^  :s  no  definition 
in  the  bill  as  to  what  is  a  moderate-in- 
come family.  S  t'^r  as  I  can  tell,  the 
subsidized  rate  w..;  therefore  become 
available  to  anyone  who  applies  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
I  Mr.  BUSH  I  yield 
'  Mr.  GORE.  Bec.iu^e  of  this  very  fact 
this  cannot  be  and  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  substitute  for  public  housing.  Public 
housing  is  for  the  low-income  group,  is 
It  not' 

Mr  BUSH  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  provision  can  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  anybody,  becau.-^e  there 
i-s  no  der.nition  of  a  moderate-income 
family. 

Mr.   GORE      Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  vieici  further? 
I   Mr  BUSH     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Lest  the  Senate  under- 
stand thi.s  to  refer  to  a  nonprofit  trans- 
action, I  ask  St'nators  to  turn  to  page 
97  of  the  committee  report  where  they 
will  find  that  the  loans  crn  Se  made  to 
nonprofit  organizations,  but  also  to  lim- 
ited dividend  corporations.  The  report 
does  not  say  what  the  limit  is.  It  could 
be  25  percent  a  year. 

Mr    BUSH.     That  is  correct. 
j  Mr  GORI-;     For  such  cooperatives. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  if 
the  Sonato:  from  Peimsylvania  will  pive 
us  a  definition  of  a  limited  dividend 
corporation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
under  the  laws,  certainly  of  New  York 
and  a  number  of  other  States,  the  term 
"limited  dividend  corporation"  is  a  term 
of  art.  What  the  dividend  will  be  is 
written  into  the  law  and  it  is  usually  no 
more  than  6  percent.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  a  25-percent  profit. 
That  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennes.^c^ 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  not  writing  legis- 
lation for  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
is  to  be  a  law  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  these 
terms  arc  defined. 

Tiie  LmsuaL-e  is  not  restricted  to  non- 
profit corporations.  Indeed,  It  is  spe- 
cifically spelled  out  that  there  can  be  a 


profit  organization  Furthermore,  the 
40-yf'ar  r^uiranfF-^  a':  inq  porcent,  is  one 
subsidy,  ard  then  we  are  asked  to  subsi- 
dize the  interest  rate,  also. 

Mr   BUSH     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  GOf;E.  This  means  there  will  be 
a  much  more  rapid  payout  than  for  a 
homeowners  loan  of  40  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  ask  for  no  more  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  very  point  I  wished  to  make  about 
the  limiteil  dividend  corporation.  I  am 
not  sure  what  that  is,  but  certainly  it  is 
a  corporation  which  is  going  to  pay 
dividends. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAL'SCHE.  We  have  received  the 
-iefinition  of  what  is  a  limited  dividend 
corporation.  What,  under  the  law,  is 
the  definition  of  a  "moderate-income 
family." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  said, 
and  I  say  again,  that  there  is  no  defini- 
tion in  the  bill  of  a  "moderate-income 
family." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  term 
mean? 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  a  wide-open  term, 
upon  which  anyone  may  put  whatever 
interpretation  he  wishes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
bill  there  is  no  definition  of  a  "moderate- 
income  family." 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  the  Javits  amendment, 
which  I  cosponsored.  there  was  a  defini- 
tion. The  amendment  was  defeated. 
There  is  no  definition  in  the  bill  of  "mod- 
erate-income family,"  so  no  one  could 
tell  what  such  a  family  would  be.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  a  family  whose  income  is 
sufficiently  high  so  that  it  would  not 
qualify  for  public  housing  admissions. 
I  understand  that  is  at  least  a  partial 
definition  of  "moderate-income  family," 
but  beyond  that  definition  there  Is  none, 
and  even  that  definition  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Upon  what  ground  is 
the  judgmicnt  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut formed  that  the  term  presum- 
ably covers  those  who  are  not  eligible 
for  public  housing? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  get  it  only  from  discus- 
sions in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  But  the  term  is  not  defined 
in  the  bill 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  not  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  whether  there  is  any  defi- 
nition in  the  bill  of  a  "moderate-Income 
family." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  recognizes  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  spell  out  every  term  in  the 
bill.  At  the  committee  hearings  we 
asked  the  Commissioner  about  that  sub- 
ject, and  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion. It  was  stated  that  regulations 
would  be  written  by  the  Commissioner 
which  would  determine  those  who  would 


be  covered.  For  example,  there  was  a 
time  when  we  wrote  out  definitely  in  the 
law  the  standard  for  occupancy  of  pub- 
lic housing.  IVie  ratio  was  5-to-l,  I 
believe.  That  ratio  was  found  to  be 
lacking  in  flexibility  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  not  workable,  and  Congress 
repealed  it.  For  example,  what  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  man  and  his  wife — merely 
a  couple — would  not  be  applicable  per- 
haps to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  half 
dozen  children.  Standards  would  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  We  felt 
that  instead  of  trying  to  spell  out  such 
details  in  the  law,  as  one  time  we  did 
ti7  to  do,  we  would  leave  out  the  defini- 
tion and  let  the  Commissioner  write  the 
regulations  as  he  said  he  would  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor.  I  will  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  pending  amendment, 
but  we  have  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. On  page  97  appear  the  various 
groups  which  are  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  program  at  below  market  rates. 
They  are  stated  to  be  "nonprofit  organ- 
izations, limited  dividend  corporations, 
public  bodies  or  agencies,  or  coopera- 
tives." 

Does  the  last  term,  "cooperatives." 
mean  a  group  of  families  that  were  held 
to  be  moderate-Income  families  under 
whatever  regulation  may  be  issued,  that 
would  have  the  right  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion and  to  borrow  money  at  the  limited 
interest  rate  of  S's  percent? 

Mr    BUSH      I  presume  so. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Each  of  the  families 
would  own  one  of  the  apartments  in  the 
cooperative  apartment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  the  bill  would  permit 
that  procedure 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  saving  below  the 
regular  commercial  rate  to  those  fami- 
lies would  be  the  difference  between  S'g 
percent  and  5' 4  percent? 

Mr.  BUSH.     As  of  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or  2»'b  percent  per 
year? 

Mr.  BUSH     Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  40  years  that 
difference  would  continue  to  pile  up? 

Mr.  BUSH  Assuming  that  the  5' 4 
percent  would  last  for  40  years,  the  dif- 
ferential would  be  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  situation  would 
continue  regardless  of  whether  the  fam- 
ily continued  to  be  a  moderate-Income 
family? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
The  question  illustrates  one  of  the 
ridiculous  features  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, and  is  the  reason  I  asked  to  amend 
the  bill.  My  amendment  would  come  to 
grips  with  that  problem  by  merely  di- 
recting the  provision  of  the  bill  to  those 
who  were  displaced  by  Government 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  ex- 
plained my  amendment,  and  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 


Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  /vlabama  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  wish  to  make  two  points. 
If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  4  of  the 
committee  repon.,  they  will  see  all  the 
definition  that  anyone  would  need  to 
have  with  respec;  to  a  moderate-income 
family,  so  that  we  can  know  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about.  I  read  the 
definition: 

The  largest  unfl  led  demand  In  the  hous- 
ing market  Is  that  of  moderate-Income 
famUles.  The  mcst  recent  figures  on  this 
subject  show  that  there  are  some  11.2  mil- 
lion families  with  incomes  between  $4,000 
and  $6,000.  This  means  that  one  out  of 
every  four  families  In  the  United  States  falls 
In  this  category,  which  Is  an  Indication  of 
the  Importance  of  this  group  In  the  housing 
market. 

A  definition  of  "the  moderate-income 
family"  is  laid  right  out  in  the  record. 
The  term  applies  to  families  who  have 
incomes  between  $4,000  and  $6,000  a 
year.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Those  are  the  people  we  are  talking 
about.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
knows  it,  and  everyone  in  the  FHA 
knows  it.  Those  are  the  people  we  are 
talking  about.  We  did  not  put  the  defi- 
nition in  the  bill  because  we  did  not  want 
to  restrict  the  Administrator.  He  mignt 
wish  to  go  up  to  $6,500  or  $7,000;  or  he 
might  wish  to  go  down  to  $3,500.  The 
people  we  are  talking  about  are  11  mil- 
lion families  who  cannot  obtain  decent 
rental  or  sales  he  using. 

In  respect  to  point  2.  on  page  97  of 
the  report,  whch  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  quoted,  it  is  stated: 

(1)  Eligible  mcrtgagors  participating  In 
the  program  bearl  ig  interest  at  "below  mar- 
ket rate"  must  bj  nonprofit  organizations, 
limited  dividend  carporatlons — 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  That 
term  is  defined  by  every  State  in  the 
country  that  ha?  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
FKJration  law,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  6-percent  profit — 
public  bodies,  agencies,  or  cooperatives. 

These  are  not  people  who  are  in  the 
business  to  maki  a  "fast  buck."  These 
are  not  people  who  are  in  the  business 
to  make  a  fast  rrofit.  These  are  people 
whom  we  hope  will  build  the  kind  of 
house  which  will  be  a  pretty  good  sub- 
stitute for  public  housing  if  the  plan 
works.  All  I  say  is  that  this  is  the  thing 
we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  not  tell 
ourselves  that  we  are  talking  about  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  ;-o  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
imposition  upon  Senators  to  detain  them 
at  this  hour,  bu:  this  question  is  impor- 
tant. This  is  about  the  only  opportunity 
I  have  seen  in  years  for  a  large  group  of 
families  in  the  country  to  get  anywhere. 
If  we  are  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  chooses  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  we  ca;i  forget  about  its  having 
any  effect  whatever  uf>on  moderate-in- 
come families.    The  only  hojje  for  mod- 


erate-income families  is  a  low  interest 
rate.  We  have  a  part  of  that  plan  in 
New  York.  The  Senate  did  not  see  fit 
to  accept  my  amendment.  I  think  per- 
haps the  Senate  may  be  a  little  Jiorry  to- 
night that  it  did  not  do  so,  because  it 
was  a  much  more  practical  scheme  than 
anything  we  are  fooling  with  now.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  bill  still  preserves 
the  only  principle  upon  which  we  can 
operate  with  respect  to  a  moderate- 
income  family — a  low -interest  rate. 

I  see  very  little  opportunity  for  doing 
anything  -else  except  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  proposes,  and  I 
think  undoubtedly  it  will  be  refined  in 
conference.  What  I  have  to  .say  goes 
for  every  Senator  who  comes  from  a 
State  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation. We  are  really  almost  duty- 
bound  to  those  families,  for  whcm  noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  housing  legislation 
for  years,  to  geize  this  one  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  them.  I  verj-  much 
hoF>e  that  all  the  amendments  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  main  point  will 
be  voted  up.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can 
see  to  get  on  with  the  central  point 
which  must  be  established. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MORTON  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative » .  On  this  vote  I  have 
voted  "yea."  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McC.^RTHY]. 
However  I  have  transferred  that  pair  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  1 .    I  still  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  AIKEN  (after  having  announced 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  >.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
having  arrived  in  the  Chamber,  I  cancel 
the  pair  that  I  announced  with  him.  I 
therefore  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
this  time  I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbercer],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Chavez  1 ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr,  BlakleyJ,  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrus- 
KAl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [  Mr.  Goldwater  ! . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Llinnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Necberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  [Mr. 
Bridges',  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  HruskaI,  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  is  detained  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [  Mr.  Goldwater  j  ,  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott  )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr,  Bridges  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruska  ]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays4S,  as  follows: 


|No.  73| 

YEAS — 45 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Beall 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Ful  bright 

Russell 

Bush 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hickenloopcr 

Schoeppcl 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Smatbers 

Capehart 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Miller 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Monroney 

WiUlam.s.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

NAYS — 46 

Young.  N   Dak 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hckey 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Mos.s 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Case,  N.J. 

Javits 

Pell 

Chxirch 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Ken- 

Smith.  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McGee 

Hartkc 

McNamara 

^ 
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NOT   VOTING — 9 


Allott 

Bnd;<es 

Hniska 

Anderson 

Chavez 

MrC^arthv 

Blakiey 

GoidwAter 

Neuber^er 

So     Mr     Bush's    amendment    to    Mr 
Sp^RKMAN'3  amendment  was  reiected 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  C-HiEF  Clerk  On  page  8.  line  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  stirke  out  "forty"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof   •thirty." 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
studied  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
the  only  essential  change  that  is  accom- 
plished is  to  require  a  3-percent  down- 
payment  on  the  part  of  FHA  individual 
home  loan  Jr^aarantees  for  houses  costing 
up  to  $13,500  This  would  require  a 
downpayment  of  $300.  No  change  what- 
ever is  made  by  th*^  Sparkman  amend- 
ment in  the  term  of  the  loan,  which  is 
guaranteed,  or  would  be  guaranteed. 
either  in  the  home  loan  guarantees  or  in 
the  apartment  house  guarantees.  Both 
are  for  40  years.  The  apartment  house 
loans  are  guaranteed  100  percent.  The 
individual  home  mortgages  are  guaran- 
teed for  40  years  at  97  percent. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  table  on 
page  927  ol  the  hearings.  I  shall  call  to 
their  attention  some  interesting  facts.  I 
have  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  to  calculate  what 
the  payments  would  be  over  a  40 -year 
period  and  what  the  equity  would  be 
with  a  $300  do-,vnpayment  on  a  $10,000 
house.  I  should  like  to  state,  beginning 
with  the  12th  year,  the  estimates  of  book 
equity  Beginning  with  the  12th  year. 
there  would  be  a  book  equity  of  approx- 
imately $800.  Then  the  equity  declines 
through  tiie  19th  year,  both  under  the 
$300  downpayment  plan  and  by  the  plan 
originally  ofTered. 

In  the  13th  year,  the  book  equity 
would  be  $780.  Skipping  to  the  19th 
year  it  would  be  S660.  This  is  after  a 
httle  $10,000  house  has  suffered  the 
weather  and  the  wear  for  19  years. 

The  man  who  owned  the  house,  if  he 
were  still  there,  would  have  a  book 
equity  of  some  $600.  Meanwhile,  the 
20-year  composition  shingles  might  have 
deterioratt-d;  the  water  heater  might 
have  run  as  course:  there  might  be  some 
plumbing  trouble.  Indeed,  the  owner 
might  be  far  better  off  to  seek  to  pur- 
chase another  house. 

The  40-year  provision  is  utterly  im- 
practical. In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
marein  toward  which  we  cannot  reacli 
and  have  reasonable  amortization.  Two 
and  one-half  times  40  i.a  100. 

I  call  attention  t«o  one  other  factor 
What  is  the  payment  now  at  5'4-Percent 
interest,  not  counting  the  discount,  that 
a  hom.euwner  must  make  ;f  he  builds  a 
$20,000  house?  His  monthly  payments, 
in  addition  to  the  discount  he  pays  now. 
at  5' 4  percent,  is  $110,  or  thereabouts 
If  the  indindual  homeowner  were  given 
the  same  sub-^^idized  interest  rate  which 
the  amendment  proposes  to  give  to  the 
people  who  bui'.d  an  apartment  house, 
his  monthly  payment  would  be  $85.  In 
other  words,  if  the  individual  homeowner 
who  has  a  $20. 000  house  for  his  family 


were  treated  m  the  way  the  amendment 
proposes  to  treat  the  people  who  will 
build  apartment  houses,  without  limit 
on  scale  or  number  of  individual  apart- 
ments in  it,  the  indi^ndual  homeowner 
would  be  saved  $25  a  month.  Yet  the 
bill  is  proposed  to  help  poor  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  repeatedly  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  apartment  house 
units  are  supposed  to  be  substitutes  for 
public  housing.  I  respectfully  challenge 
that  statement.  The  report  does  not  say 
it  is  so  intended.  The  bill  provides  for 
middle-income  people,  not  low-income 
people. 

If  there  were  to  be  subsidization  of  in- 
terest, if  I  had  my  choice.  I  would  make 
it  more  in  the  homeowner,  not  the  apart- 
ment house  owner. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. What  is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation? Some  hand.some  salaries  can 
be  paid  to  the  partners  of  a  nonprofit 
organization,  and  still  the  apartment 
will  show  no  particular  profit. 

This  is  an  unsound  proposal  in  both 
respects.  If  we  start  on  a  program  of 
subsidizing  interest  on  PHA  guaranteed 
mortgages,  where,  I  ask.  will  it  end? 
Does  any  Senator  seriously  contemplate 
that  for  long  we  will  be  confining  sub- 
sidized interest  rates  on  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgages  to  the  owners  of  apartment 
houses?  Let  us  think  about  giving  a  100 
percent  guarantee  for  40  years. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  FHA 
program.  It  has  made  homeowners  of 
millions  of  American  people,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it.  Few  programs,  if  any.  that 
oiu-  Nation  has  had  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  have  more  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Nation  and  its  way  of  life.  In 
that  respect,  the  program  to  encourage 
the  American  people  to  become  home- 
owners has  been  outstanding. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  program 
of  a  40-year  guarantee,  with  only-  a  $300 
downpayment,  is  not  a  financial  incen- 
tive for  homeowner&hip;  and  if  Senators 
will  examine  the  tables,  I  believe  they 
will  see  how  utterly  impractical  it  is. 
The  equity  actually  reduces  from  the  12th 
year  to  tlie  IStii  year. 

I  have  owned  a  few  small  pieces  of 
property,  as  have  other  Senators.  Let 
lu  ai^sume  that  roormg  that  is  guaranteed 
for  20  years  is  used;  that  is  as  long  a 
guarantee  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtaui,  and  one  pays  a  very  high  price 
for  5\ich  a  guarantee,  and  generally  re- 
pairs on  the  roof  are  required  before 
that  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVLN  Mr.  President,  wUi  the 
Senator  irom  Temiesbee  yield? 

The      I^REaiDLN'G      OFFICER      <Mr. 
{••rL:    in  the  chair'.     Does   the  S>nator 
irom    Tennessee    yieid    to    the    Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 
Mr  CtORE     T  yieid 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Assumim:  thai  a  person 
acquired  one  of  the.-^e  sales  houses  and 

paid  5' 4  percent  for  40  years 

Mr  GORE  Wha'  i.s  U.  ■  quest;on'' 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Assuming  that  the  pro- 
spective rate  of  infere«;r  for  one  who  wa.'^ 
acquirins  a  home  under  FH.^  continued 
at  5'4-percent  inten-^t  a  year  and  thflt 
one  who  was  buildine  one  of  thrse  apart  - 
ment  houses  got  the  benefit  of  tlie  rate 


of  i^n  percent  a  year,  and  that  the  pay- 
ments continued  for  40  years  instead  of 
being  amortized,  then  the  one  who  was 
acquiring  the  home  would  have  to  pay 
2'8  percent  more  Interest  a  year;  and 
over  a  period  of  40  years  that  would 
amount  to  85  percent  of  the  cost.  In 
such  case,  the  one  who  Ixiilt  the  apart- 
ment house  would  receive,  over  the  pe- 
riod of  40  years.  85  percent  of  his  total 
cost  by  reason  of  the  interest  subsidy. 
So.  on  this  hypothesis,  all  he  would  put 
out  over  the  40-year  period,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  apartment  house,  would 
be  15  percent  of  its  cost. 

At  the  end  of  the  40  years,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  85  percent  subsidized 
interest  from  the  taxpayers,  he  would 
pay  out  only  15  percent  of  the  cost;  and 
he  would  retain  all  the  rents  he  had  col- 
lected, except  such  as  he  might  have 
spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  plan  to  enrich 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  those 
who  would  embark  on  the  building  of 
apartment  hou.ses.  while  the  plan  would 
penalize  the  individual  homeowners, 
over  the  same  period  of  time,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  85  percent  more  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  GORE  I  would  agree,  except  in 
3  instances:  First,  the  apartment -hou??e 
builder  would  not  have  to  put  up  any- 
thing!; he  would  be  guaranteed  100  per- 
cent for  40  years.  A  company  could 
be  organized,  and  could  get  a  loan  of 
100  percent,  to  build  an  apartment 
house. 

Second,  this  S's-P^rccnt  rate  is  not 
fixed.  If  interest  rates  were  to  go  down, 
this  rate  might  go  down  to  2"^^  percent. 
This  is  not  a  minimum:  It  is  not  fixed. 
It  relates  to  the  »oing  rate  of  interest  on 
outstanding  Gorcmmmt  oblieation«. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  PHA  in- 
terest rates  on  the  individual  homeowner 
may  ?ro  as  high  as  6  percent. 

So.  with  those  3  exceptions.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
time  in  which  I  can  support  his  amend- 
ment and  also  make  some  comments  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE     I  will. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
wi5h  to  obtain  s  me  clarification.  Does 
the  Senator's  amendment  apply  to 
rental  housing  or  to  sales  housing? 

Mr  GORE.  My  amendment  applies  to 
sales  housing 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  has  not  the 
Senator  been  speaking,  in  the  main. 
about  rental  housing  of  the  nonpro(U 
type — apartment  houses  of  that  type  and 
of  the  limited  dividend  type? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  contained  in  the 
Simrkm^an  aniendmen? 

Mr  HUMPHR?,"^  But  at  this  point  In 
the  debate — if  ray  knowledEre  of  the  bill 
i<:  amirate — does  nr)t  that  amendment 
apply  only  to  .sales  hou^slntr? 

The  Senator  used  the  example  of  a 
110.000  house  at  S'^j-percent  Interest, 
and  tl.cn  he  drew  the  line  a.s  to  what 
wou'.d  b«*  the  equity  in  12  yeai-s  and  what 
would  b^  ti.e  equity  in  19  year.*; — but 
without  any  regard  to  'Aliat  would  hap- 
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pen  to  property  values,  assuming  no  in- 
flation and  assuming  no  increase  in  the 
value  of  property. 
Mr.  GORE  Or  no  decrease. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  for  at  least  the 
last  20  years — within  this  generation — 
the  trend  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  values.  Many  a  Member  of  this  body 
bought  a  house.  15  or  20  years  ago.  as 
a  home,  and  later  sold  it  for  twice  or 
three  times  what  he  bought  it  for.  I  do 
not  say  that  trend  will  continue;  but  I 
say  that  when  one  uses  a  hypothetical — 
such  as  a  $10,000  house  with  a  40-year 
mortgage  at  5'^  percent — and  starts 
talking  about  his  equity  in  the  house  12 
years  later,  he  should  at  least  use  some 
rule  of  reasgn^  in  terms  of  recent  ex- 
p>erience  as  to  property  values. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  sor.ie  rule  of  rea- 
son should  be  used.  too.  We  should  con- 
template, for  example,  that  the  average 
life  of  a  composition  shingle  roof  is  10 
or  12  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  And  we  should  also  recog- 
nize that  the  water  heater,  the  wash- 
ing machine,  the  stove,  and  the  plumb- 
ing fixtures  may  be  in  poor  condition 
within  12  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.     So  I  said  "book  value," 
"book  equity." 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee  permit 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield,  if  the  Senator  will  obtain 
some  time  from  that  available  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MiiuiesoLa  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  argumentative:  but  I 
was  confused  by  tiie  argument,  because 
it  seemed  to  move  from  one  point  to 
another,  whereas  the  amendment  ap- 
plied to  sales  housing. 

I  think  the  point  has  been  made  about 
the  interest  differential  and  about  sub- 
sidized interest.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  much  subsidy  when  the  interest  rate 
is  averaged  over  the  period  of  the  bor- 
rowing. But  that  situation  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  payment  schedules 
and  the  depreciation  schedules  which 
relate  to  sales  housing. 

I  submit  that  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  relates  to  sales 
housing,  not  rental  housing.  So  we 
should  confine  the  argument  on  this 
amendment  to  tlie  particular  item  of 
sales  housing.  If  so.  I  believe  that  will 
clarify  the  argument. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  who  con- 
fused the  two?  Not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  offered  the  amendment  which  re- 
lates to  both  of  ihem.  I  am  undertak- 
ing to  defeat  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment.    It  has  two  unsourid   features. 

Mr.  President,  at  thi.-^  time  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONKyJ. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fn  m  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prt.'sident.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  served  many 
years  in  the  Congress — for  example, 
those  who  came  to  the  Congress  during 
the  administration  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt — have  just  pride  in  a 
program  which  was  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  homeowne;-ship  for 
the  American  people.  That  program 
was  begun,  with  great  courage,  in  the 
founding  of  the  PHA.  It  brought  down 
the  mortgage  rates  from  10  percent  to 
the  then  unheard  of  rate  of  £i  percent, 
with  a  25 -percent  downpayment;  and 
gradually,  as  we  gained  experience  with 
this  Rreat  program,  we  found  that  the 
working  people  of  America  had  a  chance 
to  buy  a  piece  of  America  and  enjoy  it. 
The  beauty  about  this  great  operation 
was  that  the  then  President  and  his 
then  advisers  held  the  program  to  one 
of  complete  economic  soundness. 

There  wore  those  who  said  it  was  a 
wild  scheme.  But  gradually  the  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  which  was  charged 
for  the  FTHA  insurance  built  up  an  in- 
surance fund  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Because  the  American  j>eople  pro- 
tected their  homes  and  made  the  pay- 
ments on  .--chedule.  and  because  the  fore- 
closures were  few.  because  there  was 
provision  for  adequate  downpayments, 
and  provision  for  15-year  mortgages, 
then  20  years,  then  25  years,  and  finally 
30  years,  it  was  an  economical  way  for 
people  to  buy  their  homes. 

This  fact  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member, because  the  mortgages  were 
usually  tailored  so  that  they  did  not 
move  into  Government  hands  and  did 
not  become  the  permanently  frozen  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Once  in  a  while,  when  the 
interest  rate  was  too  high  and  the  mort- 
gage people  refused  to  buy  the  paper  at 
the  PHA  par  rate.  FNMA  would  move  in 
with  a  million  dollars  and  buy  the  mort- 
gages until  the  mortgage  companies, 
seeking  some  good  seasoned  mortgages, 
were  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to  take 
them. 

This  agency  has  been  the  shining  dia- 
mond among  all  the  New  Deal  agencies. 
It  has  paid  its  way.  It  has  housed  the 
people  of  America  better  than  any  other 
people  have  been  housed. 

We  have  adopted  a  provision  to  pay 
$100  million  to  buy  open  land  because  we 
have  built  .so  many  houses  across  the 
land  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  open  land. 
I  approve  of  It.  The  purpose  is  to  im- 
prove the  surroundings  of  homes. 
Homes  of  whom?  Not  homes  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  or  of  other  miehty  moculs. 
No.  Most  of  those  iiomes  have  been 
financed  by  conventional  mortga^:es  I 
am  talking  about  the  t<  :;s  ot  millions  of 
liomes  that  liave  been  built  by  FHA. 

T(xiay  wo  are  being  asked  to  depart 
from  reahty  and  go  into  a  dreamwoild 
that  is  going  to  bring  us  financially  un- 
sound types  'if  mort+iages  for  which  the 
Government  must  become  the  sol-  and 
final  repos:ton'  for  the  next  40  years. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that,  because  It 


will  be  a  lea.st  30  years  before  any  mort- 
gage company  will  want  to  take  the  40- 
year  "turkeys"  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

We  have  a  tradition  handed  to  us  of  a 
great  and  overwhelming  success.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee brings  us  back  to  reality.  It 
brings  us  back  to  an  interest  rate  of  5>'4 
percent  and  a  term  of  30  years. 

I  would  like  to  sec  good  housing  for 
everybody.  The  committee  says  we  must 
do  something  about  middle-income  hous- 
ing. The  CIO  put  a  headlock  on  me, 
when  I  was  running  for  Congress  and  I 
was  sitting  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  for  long-term,  low-interest 
rates.  I  turned  it  down,  and  faced  some 
rough  sledding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  have  some 
additional  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  not  a  new 
proposal.  They  have  been  banging  at 
the  door  since  1939.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  covered  the  landscape  of 
America  with  new  homes  for  middle-in- 
come families. 

Tlie  report  says  there  is  a  great  need 
of  housing  for  middle-income  people. 
Tlie  median  income  of  all  families  in 
urban  areas  is  $5,755.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  care  of  all  families  having  incomes 
up  to  about  $6,000.  It  is  over  50  percent. 
It  is  60  or  65  percent  of  all  the  families 
in  America  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  houses.  This  program  will  sink 
like  a  piece  of  lead,  because  it  does  not 
fit  into  the  economic  picture. 

There  is  a  way  to  handle  it.  The 
wholesale  rate  has  already  fallen,  but 
the  retail  rate  remains  high.  Let  us  not 
wreck  a  program  that  has  housed  Amer- 
ica, that  has  carried  itself,  that  has  piled 
up  millions  of  dollars  in  reserve,  and 
cut  ourselves  loose  from  reality  and  go 
into  a  program  of  40  years.  After  20 
years  there  will  not  be  enough  equity  to 
paint  the  outside  of  the  house,  let  alone 
put  a  new  linoletim  on  the  floor.  Let  us 
keep  tiie  program  sound.  Let  us  fix  the 
term  at  30  years.  Let  us  adopt  the  Gore 
amendment,  and  the  middle-income 
families  will  have  housing,  and  we  will 
have  a  sound,  lasting  housing  program. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tonight  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  now  pending 
before  us,  whom  I  will  not  identify,  made 
this  statement,  and  I  ask  Senators  to 
listen  attentively,  because  I  believe  it  is 
most  significant; 

A  report  wajs  presented  to  mo  by  an  econo- 
mist of  a  fiirm  ori:;i:ilzaLion  showing  that 
the  Congress  has  never  done  its  duty  with 
respect  to  rural  housing     The  woret  houflng 

\v.  .A.rr.pr'.rri  i.«  In  the  rural  areas  of  America. 
We  nj«  ArnerlcTn!"  ^ueh!  to  be  aph?\Trpd  Some 
if  the  ni.-;i.  >.ou.<lnp  in  America  muke^  Rup- 
smn  houslr.g  look  good.  It  Is  bad  housing 
More  than  50  percent  oi  It  Is  over  3  years 
old.  and  80  percent  Is  without  indoor  facul- 
ties.   We  ought  tc'  be  ashamed  ol  our&t.lves. 

Over  50  percent  of  It  is  more  than  30 
years  old,   and   having   housing   that   is 
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more  than  30  years  old.  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to 
identify  the  statement.  It  is  my  state- 
ment I  do  not  believe  in  applying  the 
rules  of  secrecy.  What  I  am  ashamr-d 
of  IS  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Mi-  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  the  state- 
ment I  have  read  The  statement  is  that 
when  a  house  is  more  than  30  years  old, 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  it  in  existence. 
Yet  we  are  providing:  40 -year  mortgages 
on  these  homes. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  2  minutes 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  a  question? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH.  Under  existing  law,  per- 
sons displaced  by  Government  action 
now  have  available  40-year,  no-down- 
payment  mortgages  at  market  rates  of 
interest.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  a  wise  provision,  but  that  is  the  law, 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  addressed  to  that  situation,  but 
it  also  includes  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
would  care  to  modify  his  amendment  so 
as  not  to  affect  existing  legislation  which 
applies  to  displaced  persons,  but  make 
his  amendment  apply  only  to  moderate- 
income  families. 

Mr  GORE  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  applies  only  the  FHA  loan- 
guaranteed  home  sales.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  deal  with  the  other  matter 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama 

As  ti.e  ab'.e  Senator  knows,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  Ion?  and  complicated.  I 
have  drafted  this  amendment  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  mortgage  guaranteed 
from   40   years   to   30   years. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  modified 
his  amendment  to  change  the  provision 
of  the  bill  from  a  no-downpayment  pro- 
vision to  the  present  FHA  rate  for  the 
downpavment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  two  more  minutes  for 
the  same  purpose'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  two  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GORF  However,  the  Senator 
left  completely  untouched  the  duration 
of  the  loan  guarantee.  Since  the  Sen- 
ator has  moved  to  modify  the  provision 
.n  the  bill  to  comply  with  the  regular 
FHA  program  in  one  respect,  which  I 
think  was  a  sound  move,  by  the  amend- 
ment I  move  to  make  the  program  com- 
ply with  the  established  FHA  program 
in  the  other  respect.  Later,  after  this 
amendment  is  acted  upon.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
sidized interest  and  the  40-year  guar- 
antee on  apartment  houses. 

Mr.  BUSH  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit it,  I  should  like  to  observe  that  the 
Sparkman  amendment  would  not  affect 
existing  law.  It  would  not  affect  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  privilege  now 
existing    for     displaced     fam_;lies.     Tlie 


ameruiment   of   the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.>sef  would  affect  that. 

Mr  GORE  My  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  the  Senator  says 
could  not  possibly  be  true.  My  amend- 
ment could  not  deal  with  some  matter 
the  Sparkman  amendment  does  not  deal 
with. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  discus-^ed  this  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  says 
that  what  I  say  is  true. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  is  true. 

Mr.  GORE  This  is  peculiar  busi- 
ness, because  the  word  "forty"'  is  in  the 
Sparkman  amendment,  and  all  my 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  strike 
out  the  word  "forty"  and  substitute  the 
word  "thirty". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  absolutely  correct. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  section  221 
housing.  Section  221  housing  is  now 
and  since  1956  has  been  a  program  of 
100-percent-insured,  no-downpayment. 
40 -year  mortgages. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  -.tep  back- 
ward. Goodness  knows,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  having  this  program  at  all. 
and  we  might  as  well  wipe  out  the  FHA 
section  221  program  in  that  event.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  seeks  to  take  us 
back'  to  the  FHA  section  203  housing 
program,  the  regular  FHA  $22,500  sales 
housing  program.  These  are  the  terms 
the  Senator  is  offering  for  the  low-  and 
middle-income  housing. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  w  ith  reference  to  40-year  mortgages. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  his  amend- 
ment applies  to  page  8  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  is  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  extends  the  pro- 
vision of  section  221. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  apply  to  all  FHA 
mortgages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.      Yes. 
Mr,  GORE.     Therefore,  the  interpre- 
tation the  able  Senator  has  placed  on 
the  amendment  could   not  possibly   be 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  is  correct.  I 
think  I  can  prove  that. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  amend  section 
221  of  the  existing  law,  which  is  a  100- 
percent-insured,  40-year,  no-downpay- 
ment law.  I  have  changed  the  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned, 
to  apply  the  regular  FHA  minimum 
downpayment.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  change  the  term  to  30 
years,  which  would  be  a  step  backward. 
The  Senator  would  change  the  whole 
concept  of  the  FHA  section  221  program 


and  really  make  it  the  FHA  section  203 
program. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  a 
100-percent  insured  mortgage.  There 
has  been  talk  about  a  100-percent  guar- 
antee program.  This  is  not  a  loan  pro- 
gram, but  is  an  insurance  program  for 
which  the  purchaser  will  pay  an  insur- 
ance premium.  One-half  of  1  percent 
is  included  as  an  insurance  premium  and 
the  purchaser  will  pay  this  premium  over 
the  years.  FHA  has  built  up  a  reserve 
fund  of  nearly  $1  billion,  out  of  the  half 
percent  which  is  paid  as  insurance 
premium. 

Since  1950,  we  have  had  FHA  section 
213  housing,  which  is  a  40-year  mortgage 
program. 

Since  1956  we  have  had  FHA  section 
221  housing  for  displaced  families,  which 
is  a  100-F>ercent-insured,  40-year  mort- 
gage program. 

Since  1959  we  have  had  section  231 
housing,  for  the  elderly,  which  is  a  100- 
percent  insured  program. 

Why  should  there  be  all  this  hulla- 
baloo when  we  try  to  build  housing  to 
be  sold  to  people  of  low  and  middle  in- 
comes, when  we  never  heard  a  word  in 
opposition  to  the  other  programs? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  nobody  understands  the 
housing  program  any  better  than  does 
the  great  Senator  from  Alabama. 

When  the  housing  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  it  had  two  primary  character- 
istics. The  first  was  a  provision  for  a 
40-year  mortgage.  The  second  was — at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us — a  no- 
downpayment  provision. 

When  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
require  a  downpayment,  I  voted  for  it 
this  afternoon  because  I  thought  there 
should  be  a  downpayment.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  cut  the  time  of  the  mort- 
gage from  40  years  to  30  years,  which,  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  would  de- 
stroy the  administration  bill  and  all  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Alabama  be- 
lieves are  proper  in  order  to  further  the 
housing  program.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  voted  against 
the  provision  for  no  downpayment,  and 
I  shall  now  vote  for  the  40-year  mortgage 
provision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  appreciate  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute.  I  believe 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  should  be  defeated.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  get  on  to  voting  on  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  downpayment  as  being  $300.  For  a 
$15,000  house,  which  is  the  maximum 
mortgage  provided  under  the  propo.sed 
program,  the  downpayment  would  be 
S555,  in  addition  to  closing  costs,  which 
would  be  approximately  $200.  In  other 
words,  a  middle-income  family  in  order 
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to  purchase  a  home  under  this  program 
would  have  to  raise  $750.  I  submit  that 
would  be  a  rather  large  downpa>Tiient 
for  a  person  with  an  income  of  the  level 
contemplated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  programs  for  40-year  mort- 
gages, with  no  downpayment,  but  they 
were  limited  to  certain  classes  of  people, 
primarily  to  those  displaced  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  mmutes  to  the  Senator  frorr 
Indiana. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  believe  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  I  have  never  before  voted 
against  a  housing  bill.  However.  I  am 
going  to  vote  again.st  the  bill  tonight,  for 
the  first  time,  because  although  we  have 
provided  40-year  mortgages,  with  no 
downpayments.  they  were  limited  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  cases.  Now  the  bill  would 
open  the  field  up  to  any  house  with  a 
sales  price  of  no  more  than  $15,000,  to 
anybody  who  wishes  to  buy  it,  regardless 
of  his  income.  That  is  what  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  The  bill  is  not  limited  to 
people  with  low  incomes.  The  limitation 
is  the  $15,000. 

I  think  we  are  wrong.  I  believe  the 
bill  is  an  opening  wedge  to  liberalize 
housing  legislation  I  have  felt  that 
the  legislation  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  throughout  the  bill  I  sec  lib- 
eralization. There  is  liberalization  not 
only  in  the  40-year  no-downpayment 
proposal,  but  also  what  I  call  "cats  and 
dogs"  in  the  bill — proposed  changes 
which  in  my  opinion  would  be  bad  for 
builders,  bad  for  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, bad  for  the  people  who  buy  houses, 
bad  for  the  taxpayers  and  bad  for  every- 
one concerned.    We  ought  not  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  will  vote  against 
the  housing  bill  tonight  as  a  protest 
against  a  liberalization  to  the  point  at 
which  I  think  people  will  rebel  one  of 
these  days.  If  we  continue  to  take  ac- 
tion such  as  is  proposed  every  time  we 
have  a  session  of  Congress,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  we  shall  have  nationalized  or 
socialized  housing  in  America. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  ask  a 
question?  Will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee modify  his  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  words  "and  displaced  families" 
on  page  1.  line  10,  of  the  bill  and  also 
on  page  2.  lines  5  and  6,  where  there  is 
provision  for  families  displaced  from 
urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action.  I  believe  by  mod- 
ifying his  amendment  in  that  way  he 
would  gather  some  support  for  it.  I 
suggest,  if  he  wishes  to  modify  his 
amendment  in  that  way,  that  he  ask  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  amer.dment  so  far  as  dis- 
placed famllips  are  concerned 

The  modification  would  be  made 
wherever    the    bill    would    need    to    be 


changed  for  that  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
then  apply  to  so-called  moderate-income 
families  only  ar.d  not  to  displaced 
families. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  a  technical  argument.  If  che  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  page  8  of  the  bill,  they 
will  see  what  is  in  quotation  marks  and 
what  is  not.  in  order  to  make  it  com- 
pletely clear  and  avoid  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  hew  much 
time  ha-,  e  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  take  1  minute.  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  strike  the 
word  "forty  '  and  insert  "thirty"  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  additions  in  the  bill,  and 
leave  untouched  section  221  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  Does  such  a  modification  satis- 
fy the  Senator? 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  his  modification  would  do  what 
I  seek  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  modified  the 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
modifications  would  not  change  the  ex- 
isting law  as  regards  displaced  families 
who  are  displaced  by  urban  renewal? 

Mr  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  a  request  to  have  the 
amendment  read  in  order?  If  the  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  now  operates,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  amendment 
does  not  meet  the  test  of  a  formal 
amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  GtORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  unanimous  consent 
is  to  be  granted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  recess  for  5  minutes  so 
I  can  draft  the  amendment  according  to 
the  request  in  order  that  it  may  be  read. 
That  is  an  unusual  procedure,  but  we 
have  under  consideration  a  very  techni- 
cal amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  The  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  come  out  of  my  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  suggested  words  to  be 
deleted  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. I  think  if  we  adopt  his  suggestion. 
we  shall  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  question 
Li  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  GORE  I  agree.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oil  eon  has  asked  that  tl;e 
amendment  be  read  To  reduce  it  to 
writing  would  require  a  few  minutes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  know  what 
I  am  voting  for.  I  could  not  figure  out 
from  what  the  Senator  said  what  his 
amendment  is.  I  want  to  know  what  I 
am  voting  for. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  con- 
sult a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  believe  I  can 
show  him  in  30  seconds,  if  the  Senator 
will  give  me  that  much  time,  what  my 
suggested  modification  would  do.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  page  1.  line  10.  of 
the  bill.  I  suggest  that  the  words  "and 
displaced  families."  be  eliminated.  I 
suggest  that  a  period  be  placed  aftfer  the 
word  "income"  and  tliat  the  words  "and 
displaced  families."  be  eliminated. 

On  page  2.  I  suggest  that  a  semicolon 
be  inserted  after  "income  families"  at 
the  end  of  line  4.  and  that  lines  5  and  6 
be  stricken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  it  be  in  order 
to  make  a  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Not  at 
this  particular  time,  because  there  is  still 
time  remaining  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  modify  his  amendment  in  the  fashion 
I  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
colloquy  I  have  had  time  to  redraft  the 
amendment.  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  8,  after  "forty."  insert 
"thirty  years  In  the  case  of  mortgages  cover- 
ing properties  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  tlic  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
try  to  presume,  at  least,  that  I  have 
average  intelligence,  even  at  this  late 
hour.  I  suggest  that  the  amendments 
that  have  been  talked  about  not  only 
relate  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  the  whole  context  and  purpose 
of  the  bill.  We  would  amend  not  only 
provisions  and  details,  but  titles.  I 
think  the  process  suggested  is  a  very 
poor  way  to  legislate  on  a  $9  billion  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
say  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainde;  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Picsider.t  I  move 
to  lay  tlie  amendment,  a*  modified,  on 
the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The   veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
yeas  and   nays  have  been  ordered.     No 
debate   is  m  order      The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  lefiislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  '  after  having  voted 
in  the  amrmative  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Alloti  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  '"nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  v  ithhold  my  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson! is  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  !  Mr.  BlakleyI  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr  Anderson  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HrvskaI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
■■yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  ■nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
•yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  'nay." 

Mr    KUCHEL      I  announce  that  the 

Senator     from     New    Hampshire     [Mr. 

Bridges  '  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr     HKr-^K^J     are    absent    on    official 

busme.ss, 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  i  Mr  Allott]  is  detained  on 
official  business,  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  announced 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr  GoldvvaterI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay.  ■  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  HruskaI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson-! If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
•nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  ■'yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr  Golj.vater]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  741 
YEAS — 47 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

HIU 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 


Aiken 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S  Etak.        Keating 

Church  Kerr 

Cooper  Lausche 

Cotton  McClellan 

Curtis  Miller 

Dirksen  Monroney 

Dworshak  Morton 


Long.  Hawaii  Pastore 

Long,  La.  PeU 

Magnuson  Proxmlre 

McCarthy  Randolph 

McOee  Smith.  Maaa. 

McNamara  Sparkman 

Metcalf  Symington 

Morse  Williams,  N.J. 

Moss  Yarborough 

Muskle  Young.  Ohio 
Neuberger 

NAYS — 45 

Eastland  Mundt 

Ellender  Prouty 

Eirvln  Robertson 

Fulbrlght  Russell 

Gore  Saltonstall 

Hlckenlooper  Schoeppel 

Holland  Scott 

Jordan  Smathers 


Smith.  Maine 
S  tennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Bartlett 

Cannon 

Doutjlas 

Bible 

Carroll 

Engle 

Boggs 

Case.  N  J. 

Fong 

Burdlck 

Clark: 

Gruenlng 

Bvrd.  W 

Va 

Doda 

Hart 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

AUott  Bridges  Hruska 


Anderson 
Blakley 


Chavez 
Gold  water 


Mansfield 


So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Gore's  modified  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama    [Mr.  Sparkman!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  not  yet  passed  a  housing  bill. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution a  few  weeks  ago  extending  FHA 
insurance  further  by  SI  billion.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  correct  figure.  Nothing 
would  be  lost  by  a  delay  of  a  week  or  10 
days  in  respect  to  housing  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
pending  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
instructions  to  report  a  clean  bill  within 
10  days.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
motion  is  not  in  order  so  long  as  time 
remains  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 30  minutes  to  a  side  is  allowed  on 
a  motion  to  recommit.  Until  that  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  recommit  is  not  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  yield  my 
time  back  in  just  a  moment.  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  tonight  where 
we  would  be  much  better  off  if  the  bill 
were  sent  back  to  committee  and  the 
committee  reported  a  clean  bill,  so  that 
everyone  could  read  it  and  understand 
it.  Nothing  would  be  lost  by  so  doing. 
We  would  then  all  know  what  we  were 
doing,  rather  than  voting  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  we  are  not  yet 
through  with  amendments. 


I  again  say  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  which,  in  my  opinion  are 
not  good.  I  feel  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  recommit  the  bill.  Nothing 
would  be  lost  by  doing  so. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President,     a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  how  much 
time  will  be  allowed  for  discussion  of  the 
bill  after  the  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
proponents,  54  minutes  remain;  for  the 
opponents,  24  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  time  was 
allowed  under  the  terms  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Two  hours  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  1 
hour  to  a  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  time  re- 
main,; on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  and  eighteen  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  intend  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  leadership,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  and  in  whom 
I  have  much  confidence.  However.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Neither  I  nor.  I  feel  certain, 
any  other  Senator  knows  what  is  in  the 
bill.  If  we  could  adjourn  until  some 
fixed  hour,  so  that  the  bill  could  be 
printed  overnight,  and  we  could  know 
what  was  in  it.  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  it  after  we  returned. 
I  do  not  believe  the  situation  which 
has  developed  gives  either  the  propo- 
nents or  the  opponents  of  the  bill — par- 
ticularly the  opponents — a  fair  chance 
either  to  defend  or  oppose  the  bill  or 
really  to  know  what  the  bill  contains  in 
its  present  form.     Therefore.  I  make  this 

suggestion  and  request  of  the  leader 

Mr.    CAPEHART.     Mr.    President,    I 
think   I   have  the  floor.     In  moving   to 
recommit  the  bill,  I  am  not  in  any  way 
trying  to  kill  the  measure  or  to  cripple 
it.     I  am  simply  trying  to  get  a  clean 
bill,  which  can  be  understood  by  all.  and 
have   some  changes   made   in   the   bill, 
changes  which  I  think  this  body,  after 
sober  consideration,  will  want  to  make. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  delay  or  to  kill 
the  bill,  because  I  favor  housing  legisla- 
tion, and  have  done  so  for  years.     I  still 
favor   it,   but  I  do  not  like  to  see  this 
liberalization,  because  I  think  it  is  bad. 
Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  CAPEHART     I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.     What  was  the  Senator's 
motion? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  moved  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instructions  to  the 
comjuittee  to  report  back  in  not  less 
than  10  days. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  that  motion.  I  intend 
to  support  the  bill.  If  we  come  to  a  vote 
on  it  tonight,  I  shall  vote  for  it.  But 
I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana proposes  is  a  sound  idea.     Cer- 
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tainly  it  is  clear  tonight  that  few  Sena- 
ators  understand  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  recommit 
the  bill.  On  my  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  first  stated  his 
motion.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  back 
within  10  days  a  clean  bill.  I  would 
understand  from  that  proposal  that  the 
bill  would  be  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  amended. 

In  the  restatement  of  his  motion  just 
a  moment  ago.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
merely  referred  to  recommitting  the  bill 
to  committee;  nothing  was  said  about 
rep>orting  it  back  as  a  clean  print.  What 
are  we  voting  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senate  is 
about  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Yes;  but 
w  hat  was  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana?  Was  it  to  report  the  bill  back 
as  a  clean  print,  or  could  the  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  motion  was  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to 
the  committee  to  report  a  new  housing 
bill  within  10  days. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
be  clear  Would  the  committee  have  the 
right  to  change  the  bill  from  its  present 
form,  with  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  It  would,  under  my 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field! to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [  Mr.  Cape- 
hart)  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  An- 
derson] is  absent  en  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HrttskaI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!.     If   present   and   voting,  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I*further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Allott]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
■'nay"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Ander- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

The   result  was   announced — yeas  60, 

nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No.  75 1 

YEAS- 60 

McGee 
McNamara 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
Morse 
B.vrd,  W   Va  Hill  Moss 

Cannon  Humphrey  Muskle 

Carroll  Jackson  Neuberger 

Case,  N.J.  Javits  Pastore 

Church  Johnston  Pell 

Clark  Jordan  Proxmlre 

Cooper  Keating  Randolph 

Dodd  Kefauver  Scott 

Douglas  Kerr  Smathers 

Ellender  Long.  Mo.  Smith.  Mass. 

Engle  Long.  Hawaii       Sparkman 

Ervln  Long,  La.  Symington 

Fong  Magnuson  William.',  N.J. 

Fulbrlght  Mansfield  Yarborough 

Gore  McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 

NAYS— 33 

Beall  Dworshak  Robertson 

Bennett  Eiastland  Russell 

Bush  Hlckenlooper  Saltonstall 

Butler  Holland  Schoeppel 

Byrd.Va.  Kuchel  Smith.  Maine 

Capehart  Lausche  Stennls 

Carl.son  McClellan  Talmadge 

Case,  S  Dak.        Miller  Thurmond 

Cotton  Morton  Wiley 

Curtis  Mundt  Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen  Prouty  Young  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Allott  Bridges  Hruska 

Anderson  Chavez 

Blakley  Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Capehart's  motion  to  re- 
commit was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader  that  he  make 
inquiry  of  the  Senate  as  to  how  many 
more  amendments  remain;  which  ones, 
if  any,  are  acceptable  to  the  committee; 
about  when  we  could  expect  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill;  and.  then,  what  the 


managers  of  the  bill  propose  with  respect 
to  postponing  the  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida indicated  that  he  wished  to  be  heard. 
But  if  we  can  have  the  third  reading  and 
if  the  vote  is  put  over,  the  remaining 
time  on  the  bill  can  then  be  used,  at  some 
subsequent  time,  for  discussion  of  the 
bill,  as  such. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
resp>ecl  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart!  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  han- 
dling the  housin.?  legislation,  has  two 
proposals,  which  I  understand  are  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Gore]  has  .several  proposals  which  will 
not  take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  47-to-45  vote 
was  a  fair  test.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  generous,  and  I  have  made  my  case. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  Sparkman 
amendment.  I  shall  withhold  my 
amendments. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  intended  to  offer, 
and  to  press  for.  an  amendment  requir- 
ing a  downpaymcnt.  on  the  apartment 
rental  provision.  But  I  think  w-e  shall 
face  that  test  squarely  when  we  vote  on 
the  Sparkman  amendment,  anyway. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
most  gracious  and  considerate,  as  al- 
ways. It  should  not  take  too  much  time 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  amendments, 
though  I  am  becoming  very  fearful,  on 
the  basis  of  what  happened  yesterday 
and  today,  with  respect  to  so-called  little 
amendments  which  are  expected  to  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  I  hope  the  third 
reading  can  be  reached  tonight,  but 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  it.  There  will  be 
a  clean  bill,  if  the  third  reading  is 
reached  this  morning,  and  the  Senate 
can  adjourn  until  Monday.  At  that 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  there  are  to 
be  no  more  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  there 
will  not  be  any  more  votes  tonight 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Sparkman 
amendment  is  yet  to  be  voted  on.  I  do 
not  want  Senators  to  leave. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
whv  does  not  the  Senate  work  on  Fri- 
day^ 

Mr    MA.NSFIELD.     We  are. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.     Why  not  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      We  are. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Why  do  we  work 
until  1:10  am.,  and  not  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  reasons. 
Many  Senators  have  commitments  which 
they  have  looked  foi-ward  to  fulfilling. 
I  felt  I  was  in  a  predicament.  That  is 
the  reason  for  going  over  until  Monday. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  was  not  criticiz- 
ing; I  was  only  asking. 

Mr  MANSFIELD      I  was  only  answer- 


ing. 

Mr.  HOLI^^ND  Mr  Pres'.dp:^.t,  the 
course  the  distinguished  major:»v  !-rri-r 
is  suggesting  is  thoroughly  acceptabie  to 
me.  I  do  not  expect  to  change  any  votes 
on  Monday,  but  I  thir.k  every  Senator 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself  for  the  Record, 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  a 
Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike, 
and  to  thus  hold  up  the  bill  indefinitely. 
I    shall    certauily    not    take    any    such 
course      I  have  not  suggested  I  would. 
It  would  be  po.ssible.  by  making  dilatory 
motions  to  adjourn,  to  hold  up  the  bill 
indefinitely.    I  think  we  have  been  here 
too  long.    I  think  the  distinguished  ma- 
jor, ty  leader,   as   usual,   has  shown  his 
good  sense  by  stating  that  he  proposes 
to  have  the  Senate  adjoui-n  until  Mon- 
dav     I  congratulate  hmi  and  thank  him. 
Mr.    S.-\LTONSTALI..     Mr.    President. 
if   the  Senator  will  yield,  the  majority 
leader  has  said  there  v.-ould  be  a  clean 
bill    on    Monday      I    ask    the    majority 
leader  il  that  can  be  done  without  a  mo- 
tion o:-   a  vote  of   the  Senate.     I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  done  without  a 
motion.     If  we  are  to  have  a  clean  bill. 
I  want  to  make  certain  it  can  be  done 
witiiQUt  a  motion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  wouid  be  difficult  to  have  a  clean 
bill,  but  I  wa.^  about  to  suggest  that  the 
bill  can  be  printed  as  amended,  which 
would  be  a  clean  bill, 

Mr  SAI  TONSTALL.  So  the  bill  will 
be  ail  U)gether 

Mr  SPARKMAX.  Yes.  and  I  shall 
a-k.  ti.e  staff  of  our  subcommittee  to 
make  a  .sect.un-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  m  it.-  .unended  form  and  to  have 
a  copy  of  such  analysis  on  every  Sena- 
tor's desk  when  the  Senate  meets  on 
Mondav 

Mr.  PA.^TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mentioned  this  matter  privately  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Some  of 
us  have  commitments  to  a  very  impor- 
tant luncheon  Monday  at  the  White 
Hou.5.e. 

I  hove  he  will  give  us  sufficient  time 
to  attend  to  that  commitment  and  be 
bafk  here  m  time  to  vote. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  minority  leader.  It 
wul  be  possible  for  Senators  to  attend 
the  luncheon  at  the  White  House  and  to 
be  back  here  in  time  to  vote. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  C.\PEH.\RTl,  for  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  they  have  both  shown 
constantly  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  which  has  covered 
a  period  of  almost  2  weeks.  o£f  and  on.  I 
also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  [Mr. 
Robertson  1  for  hio  kindness  and 
courte.=;y. 

Mr.  ROBFJITSON.  Mr  Piesident.  as 
ctiairman  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  say 
.=^ome  concern  was  expressed  over  the 
inflationary   effects   of   the  measure.     I 


made  a  speech  on  Friday  of  last  week 
analyzing  every  issue  brought  up  on  the 
floor.  Since  only  a  few  Mem.bers  of  the 
Senate  were  present  at  the  tune,  I  had 
the  speech  mimeographed  and  sent  to 
each  Senator.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  felt  he  had  a  duty  to  explain 
his  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  plan  to  speak 
on  Monday,  but  very  briefly.  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate want  to  understand  a  very  technical 
measure,  I  point  out  that  my  speech 
was  prepared  v.ith  the  help  of  the  staff, 
and  it  is  accurate  and  technically  cor- 
rect. It  will,  in  plain  English,  tell  Sena- 
tors what  it  is  all  nbout. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Sparkman 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  ty  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, for  him;, elf  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Sparkman-Javits  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  t:  stated.  It  will  take  me  about 
5  minutes  on  two  amendments  and  one 

clarification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  be 
sLated. 

The  Legisiative  Clerk,  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  to  subsection 
(d)(3)  which  is  made  by  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  101.  to  strike  out  "a  public 
body  or  agency.";  and 

To  strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  section 
101. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  nould  deny  a  public  body 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  rental 
housing  section  in  public  housing. 
Therefore  it  takes  away  from  the  bill 
what  I  consiccr  to  be  the  public  housing 
phase  of  it.  or  what  might  be  the  public 
housing  phase  of  it  in  rental  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Only  so  far  as 
ownership  m  ght  be  in  a  public  housing 
authority.  The  amendment  is  accept- 
able. 

Mr.     CASE    of    South    Dakota,     Mr, 
President,  are  these  amendments  to  the 
Sparkman-Javits  amendment? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.arkm.anI  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPIIHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  at  the  desk  another  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRFJSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  oflcred  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama,  for  hlm.self  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  .stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  paragraph  <  1 1  >  of  section 
101,  to  strike  out  "'bear  interest",  and 
insert  'bear  an  interest  rate". 

In  the  same  paragraph,  after  the 
parenthetical  clause,  it  is  propo-sed  to  in- 
sert ",  uniformly  established  by  the 
Commissioner  for  all  classes  of  borrow- 

crs  '*. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  mskc 
certain  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
FH.A  will  charge  the  same  interest  rates 
to  all  categories  of  borrowers, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
are  in  full  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  want  to  make 
certain  the  Record  is  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  with  reference  to  below- 
market  interest-rate  portion  of  the  FHA 
section  221idi<3»  program  as  proposed 
by  the  bill,  and  only  to  that  part  of  the 
program, 

Mr,  CAPEHART  That  is  right.  The 
amendment  refers  to  that  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  back  my 
time.  I  am  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President.  I 
have  one  short  prepared  statement  that 
I  think  I  should  read.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  in  accord  with  this,  but  I 
thiiik  It  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  so  the  Commissioner  of  the  FHA 
will  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  an 
amendment  ju.'t  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  make  a  suggestion,  the  Senator 
may  place  the  statement  in  the  Record. 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  me, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record.  The  able 
manager  of  the  bill  agrees  with  the  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Capehart 
Last  Friday  and  again  tonight,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  an  amendment  I  offered  which 
would  require  a  uniform  Interest  rate  for 
all  classes  of  borrowers  under  the  FHA  mod- 
erate rental  housing  program,  the  below- 
market  Interert-rate  mortgages.  Some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this 
amendment  requires  that  the  lowest  Inter- 
est rate  be  used  in  all  cases  under  that  pro- 
gram. I  underrtand  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bin  affected  by  the  amendment  cover 
some  housing  which  does  not  need  the  spe- 
cial low-interest  rate. 

As  I  see  It.  some  mortgages  would  be  in- 
sured at  the  regular  FHA  rate  and  others  at 
the  below-market  rate.  However,  whether 
at  the  market  rate,  or  the  below-market  rate. 
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either  rate  would  apply  uniformly  to  all 
applicants  qualifying  for  that  particular  rate. 
My  amendment  Is  m?rely  Intended  to  re- 
quire that  all  classes  of  organizations  be 
treated  alike  under  tt.e  section  221(dM3) 
program  so  that  FHA  would  not  establish 
different  rates  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  borrower  lnvolvc<l. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  him- 
self and  the  SenaUir  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  as  amended  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  N€w  Mexico  !Mr.  An- 
derson!, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
!Mr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ( Mr.  Hill  i .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  YovNGi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr  RvsseilI  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI, 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  \ote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea," 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
••yea  ■  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  '  yea  ■  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (  Mr.  Goldwater  1 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater!  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges!  would 
each  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
radio  IMr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young].  If 
present  and  votiiig.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vo^e  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son ! .    If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska  would  vot<^  iiay  "  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aiinounced — yeaj    47. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

|No  761 

TEAS — 47 

Bartlett  Hart  McNamara 

Bible  Hartke  Metc&lf 

Boggs  H'Avden  Morse 

Burdlck  Hickey  Moss 

Bvrd.W  Va         Humphrey  Muskle 

Cannon  Jackson  Neuberger 

Carroll  Javlts  Pastore 


Case.  N  J. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 


Aiken 

He&ll 

Bennett 

Bush 

Butler 

B>-rtl.  Vb. 

Crtpehart 

C.-vrlson 

Case.  S   Dak 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 


AUott 
Anderson 
Blakley 
Bridges 


Johnston  Pell 

Kefauver  Proxmlre 

Lxing.  Mo.  Randolph 

Long.  Hawaii  Smith.  Mass 

Long.  La.  Sparkman 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mans&eld  Williams.  N.J. 

McCarthy  Yar  borough 
McGee 

NAYS — 42 

EUender  Mundt 

Ervin  Prouty 

Gore  Robertson 

Hlckenlooper  Saltonstall 

Holland  Schoeppel 

Jordan  Scott 

Keating  Smathers 

Kerr  Smith.  Miilne 

Kuchel  Stenius 

Lausche  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

Miller  Wiley 

Monroney  Williams.  Del 

Morton  Y^oung.  N  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Chavez  Hruska 

Eastland  Russell 

GoldwaWT  Young.  Ohio 
Hill 


So    the    amendment    offered    by    Mr 
Sparkman,  lor  himself  and  Mr.  Javits. 
was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Sparkman-Javits  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. I  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  stated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (31  of  section  305  of  S.  1922 
(the  Housing  Act  of  1961)  Is  proposed  to  be 
amended   by — 

(ai  striking  out  the  amendment  to  para- 
graph (3»  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  substituting  the  following: 

••(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small - 
business  concern  In  reestablishing  Its  busi- 
ness on  a  new  site.  If  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  concern  has  suffered 
substajitlal  economic  Injury  as  a  result  of 
Its  displacement  by  a  Federally  aided  urban 


rti.ewaJ  or  highway  construction  program 
or  by  any  other  construction  conducted  by 
or  with  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,":  and 

(4)  by  adding  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  tiiird  sentence  the 
following,  ",  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) .  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  Administration's  share  of 
any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  paid 
by  the  Administration  on  funds  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4(ci.  plus  one-haif  of  one 
pel   centum  per  annum": 

(b»  section  2(b»  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  tt\e  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  small -business 
concerns  which  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
Federally   aided   construction    programs". 

(C)    section  4ic>  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1.975.000.000 "  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$1,025,000,000".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•125.000.000"  In  the 
sixth  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"»175.000.000  ". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  in 
1  minute  I  can  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment provides.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  permits  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  make  loans  under 
the  disaster  loan  program  teiins  to  small 
businesses  that  are  displaced  by  reason 
of  federally  assisted  urban  renew  al  proj  - 
ects  and  have  suffered  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  as  a  result  of  displacement. 
The  amendment  would  extend  that  pro- 
vision to  cover  businesses  forced  out  by 
highway  construction  and  other  gov- 
ernmental action.  The  amendment 
would  only  make  the  provisions  effective 
across  the  board.  It  is  an  amendment 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  disaster  loans  in  existing  law 
is  3  percent.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  chance  that  rate,  so  far  as  loans 
provided  by  the  amendment  in  this  bill 
are  concerned,  to  3';2  percent.  I  believe 
it  would  be  3'j  percent.  The  rate  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  mone*-  to  the  Gov- 
ernment plus  a  half  percent 

A  third  provision  would  make  avail- 
able $50  million  to  cover  loans  to  be 
made  under  the  amendment, 

I  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr  ProxmireI, 
who  is  chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Baiiking  and  Currency.  I  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr,  JavitsI. 
who,  by  the  way.  joins  me  in  the  amend- 
ment; and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  Randolph]  joins  me  in  spon- 
soring the  amendment, 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  yield. 
Mr,  MUNDT.  I  am  not  clear  from 
the  Senator's  explanation  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  would  change  the  law 
so  that  the  proposed  loans  would  be 
made  available  to  small  businesses  any- 
where that  Government  action  takes 
place,  or  whether  the  loss  would  be 
hmited. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
disaster  loans  for  small  businesses  that 
are  forced  out  by  governmental  action 
generally. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Regardless  of  v.hethcr 
they  ai-e  in  urban  or  rural  areas? 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr    SPARKMAN      I   yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  realize 
until  now  that  the  bill  would  increase 
the  authorization  by  S50  million. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN      Ii  would  be  limited 

to  these  loans. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  authorization 
■would  be  increased  from  S9T5  million  to 
$1,025  mihion 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Y.  s. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Ihe  amendment  is 
specifical'.y  limited  to  loans  for  highway 
and   urban  rene'.val  moves,   is  that  cor- 
rect 

Mr  SPARKM-\N  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  amendment  would  be  limited  to 
those,  but  It  IS  limited  to  the  disaster 
loans  program..  The  amendment  is  a 
part  of  the  disaster  loans  program.  I 
should  think  the  money  would  not  be 
earmarked  for  those  particular  purposes, 
but  for  disa.ster  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  told  me  that  the 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRKSIDING  OPFICFJl.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readin?  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  1922>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read    the   third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  clean 
copy  of  the  bill  be  prepared  over  the 
weekend  for  consideration  of  Senators 
when   the   Senate   meets    at    12   o'clock 

noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
rcason.s  for  supporting  this  measure  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  are  to  be  found  on 
pa^es  2  and  3  of  the  committee  report. 
I  quote ; 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  national  economy  and  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  sustained  vitality  shown  by 
the  homebullding  Industry.  After  having 
moved  ahead  for  3  consecutive  months,  pri- 
vate nonfsu-m  housing  suru  failed  to  show 
the  sharp  spring  upsurge  that  normally  is 
associated  with  the  month  of  April.  As  a 
result,  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
slid  back  from  a  level  close  to  1  3  million  to 
one  only  a  shade  better  than  1.2  million. 
The  comxnittee  views  such  a  performance  at 
this  time  as  far  from  satisfactory,  particular- 
ly in  v.ew  of  the  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
omy as  well  as  the  unmet  housing  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

The  committee  was  concerned  about 

the    construction    industry,    but    a    slow 


.sprir.i,'  .season  upsurge  in  housing  has  a 
dual  impact  upon  my  State  of  Oregon. 
It  not  only  affects  our  local  construction 
industry,  but  the  lumt)er  industry  which 
is  the  largest  single  source  of  payroll  in- 
come in  Oregon.  When  housing  starts 
are  slow  across  the  Nation,  the  lumber 
industry  is  in  trouble,  and  it  has  been 
in  very  deep  trouble  this  year  in  Oregon. 
So  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State 
who  are  so  dependent  upon  a  sound 
housing  industry.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  measure  de- 
signed to  promote  and  stimulate  home 
and  other  types  of  construction.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  diligent 
and  effective  in  preparing  this  bill  for 
our  considerat-on.  and  in  explaining  and 
defending  it  here  on  the  floor. 

I  know  I  sp(^ak  for  much  of  my  State 
when  I  say  wc  are  most  appreciative  of 
his  work.  It  will  mean  a  lot  to  prospec- 
tive homeowners  in  Oregon,  and  it  will 
mean  a  lot  to  our  lumber  industry  which 
supplies  construction  materials  for  the 
entire  Nation.  F\irthermore.  it  is  a  sound 
bill  because  it  will  strengthen  greatly 
private  homeownership  in  America.  As 
I  have  said  so  many  times,  we  should 
never  forget  that  private  homeowner- 
ship  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  freedom. 
Give  me  a  society  with  family  farm  own- 
ership in  the  country  and  private  home- 
ownership  in  the  city  and  I  will  give 
you  a  society  in  which  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  the  individual  will 
be  secure. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  This  is  a  sound  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  that  promotes  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people  and  of  our  econo- 
my. I  shall  vote  for  it  with  every  confi- 
dence that  I  am  voting  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  my  State  and  of  my  Nation. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  a 
delegation  of  about  25  members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  visited  the  Na- 
tional Capital  this  week.  Several  con- 
ferences have  been  held  to  generate  good 
will  and  understanding.  Entertainment 
has  been  provided,  including  a  dinner 
this  evening  for  the  visitors  and  their 
ladies.  I  was  asked  by  the  minority 
leader  to  attend  these  functions,  and  I 
regret  very  much  that  because  of  my 
inability  to  leave  the  Senate  Chamber 
this  evening  it  was  not  possible  for  my 
wife  and  me  to  attend  this  dinner.  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  humble  apolo- 
gies to  the  visitors.  I  hope  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  this  evening  will 
not  be  construed  as  an  act  of  discourtesy, 
but  rather  as  being  typical  of  the  un- 
predictable and  strange  manner  in  which 
the  most  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
functions. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  OCIX:)CK  NOON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  morning,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 

next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

obj'Xition,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FREEDOM  RIDERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
other  day  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  de- 
clared that  the  so-called  freedom  riders 
were  outside  agitators  and  pests,  and 
should  stay  at  home.  He  further  opln- 
ioned  that.  "Agitators  make  me  sick." 

This  criticism  of  the  freedom  riders, 
coming  from  a  former  President  whose 
position  on  civil  rights  has  been  known, 
carries  far  greater  weight  than  any  of 
the  editorials  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  this  country  and  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  people  more  directly  involved  in 
the  freedom  riders  controversy. 

Since  I  hold  the  same  views  on  the 
freedom  riders  controversy  as  expressed 
by  former  President  Truman,  and  be- 
cause the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  so-called  freedom 
riders  actions.  I  would  like  now  to  ex- 
plain that,  in  my  opinion,  this  move- 
ment is  not  of  the  high  level  moral  plane 
it  purports  to  be. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  innocent 
persons  swept  into  the  freedom  riders 
movement  who  have  acted  without 
reahzing  that,  instead  of  helping  race 
relations,  this  movement  has  deterio- 
rated race  relations  and  has  done  great 
damage  to  this  country.  In  support  of 
this  contention.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  several  news- 
paper articles  and  facts  which,  when 
placed  together,  present  a  fine  mosaic 
picture  of  what  is  really  going  on. 

First.  I  would  like  to  focus  attention 
upon  an  article  by  Omer  Anderson  ap- 
pearing in  the  Columbia  Record,  Co- 
lumbia. SC.  of  Friday,  June  2,  1961. 
under  a  Berlin  dateline  entitled  "Red 
Germany  Opens  Agitation  Center  for 
Negroes."  This  article  revesds  that  our 
inteUigence  in  West  Berlin  has  uncov- 
ered a  new  Line  of  Communist  perver- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Red  Gekm.^nt  Opxn  Agitation  Cknte« 

(By  Omer  Anderson) 
Berlin. — Communist    East    Germany    ha« 
opened   an   American  Negro  agitation  train- 
ing center  In  the  Saxony  Industrial  city  of 
Bautzen. 

The  center,  masked  as  the  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Negro  Race,  seeks 
to  transform  the  racial  unrest  In  the  U.S. 
South  into  a  powerful  Negro  nationalist 
movement. 

Communism's  new  line,  according  to  West- 
ern intelligence  authorities,  la  to  link  the 
U.S.  Negro's  fight  for  desegregation  with  the 
African  Negro  nationalism. 

At  Bautzen  the  Communists  are  training 
squads  of  African  Negro  agitators  who.  after 
completing  training  In  East  Germany,  will 
return  to  their  home  countries  to  await  In- 
filtration Into  U.S.  Negro  population  centers. 

THOUSANDS    OF    AFRICANS 

Trainees  are  recruited  from  African  "stu- 
dents." several  thousand  of  whom  have  been 
brought  to  East  Germany  on  "scholarships." 
They  Include  Guineans.  Ghanaians.  Congo- 
lese, Llberlans,  and  Togolese. 

An  Intelligence  officer  reported  "some  of 
thoee  now  being  trained  In  East  Germany 
will  be  going  to  the  United  States,  sooner 
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or  later.  In  various  official  capacities  for  the 
new  governments  in  these  African  countries, 
and  the  rest  are  to  be  lnfUtrat«d  by  various 
means." 

The  Bautzen  center  Is  reported  to  Include 
several  American  Pfegro  Communist*,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimntes  ne  many  aa  15  It  ap- 
pears that  some  are  dc-scrters  from  tl>c  U.S. 
military  forces.  The  rest  have  either  visited 
Europe  on  tourist  sta'.vis  and  then  slipped 
Into  East  GerK^anj-  or  have  made  their  way 
to  East  Germany  Itom  Africa  and  A&ia.  wliere 
they  had  been  working  as  technicians  or  as 
students. 

A  prop«igarKia  pnbHshlng  house  is  being 
operated  In  connection  with  the  Bautzen 
center.  It  is  printing  material  for  distribu- 
tion in  Negro  lands  cxiUmg  for  solidarity  with 
the  US.  NefeTo  and  tli^  building  of  a  world- 
wide movement  to  free  the  Negro  race  from 
white  domination. 

Intelligence  officials  attribute  the  Com- 
munist exploitation  of  US  racial  tensions  to 
Gerhard  Kisler.  th«  fcrmer  No.  1  American 
Communist  who  Is  nuw  an  East  Germany 
propagandist. 

Eisler  began  urging  establisliment  of  such 
a  US.  Negro  prt.p»|?aiida  training  center  at 
the  time  of  the  Liitlr  Rock  school  Integra- 
tion riots  in  1957.  There  was  considerable 
skepticism  ccnccrnln^  the  scheme  within  the 
East  Germany  Comn-iunlst  Party,  however, 
and  nothing  was  done  until  6  months  ago. 

The  Congolese  blomup  together  with  the 
simmering  US.  racial  tension  helped  Eisler 
win  approval  for  the  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Negro  Race. 

Eislcrs  basic  stratepy.  according  to  intelli- 
gence analysis.  Is  to  exploit  white  resistance 
In  the  US.  South  to  desegregation  by  Negro 
nationalism.  (Heci.>rd-North        American 

Newspaper  Alliance.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tlie  Communists  In 
East  Germany  have  specifically  opened 
a  school  in  which  to  train  individuals  in 
the  art  of  stirring  up  ayitation  among 
the  American  Negroes.  This  center, 
according  to  the  article,  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Bautzen.  The  Coj»munist.s.  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  are  training  squads 
of  African  Negro  afjitators  who  will  re- 
turn to  their  home  countries  and  await 
an  opportunity  to  infiltrate  into  the 
United  States,  where  they  will  ir^filtrate 
into  Negro  population  centers  and  begin 
fomenting  strife  to  etubarra&s,  harass, 
and  humiliate  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of 
free  people.  In  addition  to  African 
Negroes,  the  Communists  are  reported 
to  be  training  American  Negro  Comnou- 
nists  and  deserters  from  \5£>.  military 
forces.  Gerhard  Eisler.  the  former  No. 
1  American  Commui\ist.  who  is  now  one 
of  East  Germany's  foremost  propa- 
gandists, l.^;  in  charge  of  the  program  and 
his  basic  strategy  is  to  exploft  resistance 
to  desegregation  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  convert  this  re- 
sistance into  a  Negro  nationalism  move- 
ment. 

Without  going  any  further,  T  think  It 
is  obrions  that  the  persons  behind,  and 
who  are  partlctpallng  tn  the  freedom 
riders  moremenf,  whether  they  like  ft 
or  not.  are  doing  thf  work  v,  hich  the  East 
Germany  race  agltitlon  school  is  train- 
ing people  to  6o  If  the  outsfde  agita- 
tors do  not  leaTP  he  South  akme  and 
stay  OTrt  of  the  ScTrrth.  and  aTT<7W  ttre 
southern  people  to  work  ont  fhrtr  race 
relathons  tn  an  anrteaWe  fjwhkm.  then 
I.  for  one.  do  not  .see  why  the  Corrnnu- 
nists  evf  n  ^>othpr  tn  hav«'  a  <;(  honi  to 
tratn  people  how  to  create  agttatlon 
among  the  races  of  this  country, 


Whether  the  freedom  ruirrs  realize 
it  or  not.  there  is  a  Communist  conspira- 
cy behind  the  movemmt  The  oficial 
record  to  show  the  Communi.'-t  aifllia- 
tions  of  some  of  these  frrpdom  rwlers 
has  already  been  placed  into  the  t^ow- 
GHESsioNAL  Record,  so  it  is  not  necej«ary 
for  me  to  include  it  again  at  this  vime. 
It  is  available  to  anyone. 

However,  in  further  substantiation  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  people  are 
Communist-influenced  and  indoctrinat- 
ed. I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rixcmn 
at  this  time  an  article  from  the  Charles- 
ton Nrvs  and  Courier  of  Tuesday.  June 
6.  1961.  headhned  'Riders  Questionable 
to  Chicago  Minister." 

The  essence  of  this  article  is  that  a 
young  white  Chicago  minister  quit  the 
freedom  rider  ranks  Monday,  sajing: 

I  will  not  knowingly  associate  with  any 
que.stlonable  organization. 

In  the  article  he  advised  anyone  think- 
ing of  joirjng  the  riders  to  look  them 
over  carefully  before  deciding  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  fcrilows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (SC.)  News  and 
Courier.  June  6.  1961 1 

RrOERS     QTTESTlOTfABLE     TO     CHICA«0     MlI'nSTER 

J.^CKsoN.  Mi-ss  A  young  Chicago  minister 
quit  the  freedom  rider  ranks  Monday,  say- 
in<?.  I  will  not  Knowingly  associate  with  any 
questionable  organization. " 

The  Reverend  Richard  Glenson.  24.  a  white 
Baptist  minister  who  said  he  had  spent  3 
years  working  with  underprivileged  and  de- 
linquent Negroes  In  Chicago,  told  newsmen 
his  conversation  with  other  riders  Involved 
atheism,  communism,  and  deceit. 

"I  advl!»e  anyone  thinking  of  Joining  the 
riders  to  look  them  over  carefully  ( before 
deciding  I."  he  said. 

The  neatly  dressed  .minister  naet  with 
ncw.smcn  in  police  offices.  He  was  one  of 
six  person*  arretted  at  a  Jackson  bus  ter- 
minal Friday  after  a  freedom  ride  from  At- 
lanta to  Jackson  by  way  of  Montgomery.  Ala. 

He  was  convicted  later  Monday  on  breach 
of  peace  charges  and  given  a  W-day  sus- 
pended jail  sentence  plus  a  9200  fUM.  He 
was  retomed  to  Jail,  apixu-ently  choosmg  to 
wovk  out  hlA  fir>e  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day. 

Glea&on  sakl  1^  l»d  read  of  the  rld<ts  and 
decided  to  Join  them.  He  said  he  flew  from 
Chicago  to  Atlanta  to  take  part  because  he 
felt  people  shcnild  be  able  to  nse  any  cTrfe  or 
bna  and  sit  where  ther  wwrrt  to  84t. 

T  love  the  Ne(pt>  people  •  •  •  I  heard  the 
moweraewt  waa  doing  some  good  in  tl:e  area 
of  clesegrpgation. 

"I  bad  met  none  of  mj  future  partners. 
If  I  had,  that  would  be  anoUier  matter." 

When  he  was  arrested,  he  said,  "officers 
begnn  to  tell  me  about  the  persons  In  my 
party.  I  w»nt  back  to  th*  cefl  nnd  asketf 
tlrem  about  the  records  arwl  aeked  tf  it  was 
true. 

"They  Eftld  "Tea.  what's  wrong  with  that.  '  " 

Ue  added.  I  don't  ace  how  %i\y  group  HiM 
that  eaja  do  anything  about  s«gragatUon  la 
the  South." 

He  s.ild  some  riders,  whom  he  did  not 
nirme,  ssM  H  the  Conanronist  Party  wais  doing 
something  worthwhile,  they  would  Join  the 
partT 

v>ifr^^nT.  Mid  the  companion.--  toM  him 
Saa  Fiaaclaco  ilets  were  not  c«jB^ntuiikt- 
Inspired  and  that  U;«  CXm.iui. :.ua«  wkis 
falsely  accused. 

He  did  not  specify  whfch  riots  they  nirant 
hut  appiu-ently  r«f erred  to  disorder?  iU  a 
heartng  hetd  by  tfte  Hosse  TTn-Amerlcun  Ac- 
tivities subcommittee. 


Gleaeon  said  he  had  expected  "hlrh  type 
people'  on   the   rWe? 

He  awM  whew  h*  grts  owl  ol  Jai!  he  plana 
to  return  to  Chjcoem  where  he  ie  a  stxnal 
worker  at  the  Bible  WiXn^fF  MTiwIon  on  CHles 
Stre« 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Revei  end 
Richard  Gleason.  24.  said  he  had  read 
of  the  rick-rs  and  dortded  to  :otti  thrm 
He  flem-  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  to  take 
part  in  the  rides.  After  his  arrest  and 
conviction  in  Jackson,  Miss  .  he  was  in- 
form^cd  by  the  police  as  to  the  character 
and  records  of  s(uae  of  bis  fellow  riders. 
The  Reverend  Gleason  llien  talked  to 
the  riders  and  asked  them  if  these 
statements  were  ti-rio.  and  he  crnotes 
them  as  saying: 

"Yes.  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

The  Reverend  Gleason  further  stated 
that  his  conversation  with  other  riders 
involved  atheism,  communism,  and  de- 
ceit. He  said  some  riders,  whom  he  did 
not  name,  said  if  the  Communist  party 
was  doing  something  wonhwliile  they 
would  .ioin  the  party. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  it  is  not  hard  to  tic 
these  two  articles  together  and  see  that 
the.se  provocations  in  tlie  South  fit  ex- 
actly into  the  Communist  line.  It  is 
al.'o  very  clear  that  the  people  provok- 
ing these  incidents  come  from  outside 
the  South  itself.  The  people  of  the 
South,  both  white  and  colored,  have 
worked  silently  for  years,  resolving  their 
differences  and  living  in  harmony,  with 
mutual  respect.  The  progress  they  have 
made  has  been  unprecedented. 

In  support  of  this  statement.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators at  this  time  another  article  from 
the  News  and  Courier.  Charleston.  8 C. 
dated  June  1.  1961,  with  a  Washington 
dateline,  which  reports  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  suppressed  an 
official  report  showing  substantial  Negro 
progress  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  n%i!  Rights  Laws 
in  1957  and  I9<f0.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Recohb: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

NroRO  Progress  Report  Suppressed 
(By  Rouihac  Hamilton) 

WitaauMToif — Objectloii*  of  a  lone  Negro 
number  have  caused  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  suppress  an  official  report  show- 
ing substantial  Wegro  progress  toward  full 
clttzpiwhtp,  in  the  Svitrth  and  ei!<ewheTe.  be- 
fore »>!i.'ir«rn'>nT  "-'f  the  civil  rights  la'vo  nf 
1»67  -\r.<\   19fln    ;t    .vas  le«nied  Wediesd-^r 

Ti.e  reprir:  at.»  prppnred  at  the  direct».>n 
of    t!  After    the    Com- 

missiou  s  sian  Had  compiled  heavily  docu- 
mented ertdence  of  Wr  gro  advnnces  without 
help  of  tlie  rerer.t  laws,  the  Commission 
voted  to  suppress  the  report. 

Tlv  Ne'jws  :i«d  ('ciB".er'»  &p<c1  al  Ciirres- 
jjondent  lu  Waah;nirw-:i  .ear:  t  d  Wedaesd.'.y 
thi^t  t:.e  »nppr«aau>Et  resuiwd  Jiue«  the  c  1>- 
Je.,Uu'ii*  <ji  Goerge  M.  J  «hii.&o.u,  tlae  Coai- 
ralssion's  or!y  JTegro  n.cnibrr  at  the  time. 
Jbhnson.  a  Howard  TTn : \-eTTl •.  y  law  professor 
an<f  a  l^ffaJ  akf  of  the  Nfltioniil  .^swxrtattnn 
for  the  A(tvan«rewi*T ve  o<  cv*or»«!  Fr^^e  wr5 
a*r.  lAft  cii  the  CocnaiMai^ja  ■■  aoa  Inter tni 
ivp;.     ■   •■!■       '.    ':'■:-.:■  \.\    Eisenhowir 

\ik'bi,t'  Joi.r.soi^  *i*«  Ui«  Junior  nitn-.ber  of 
the  Commi.ssir'n.  hU  ohjc^  t:.:n.«:  tc.  publura- 
tion  of  the  report  pre^-nrert  The  flrp  white 
members  of  the  Commissi  'i;  k:.uclc.ed  under 
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to  the  NAACP  spokesman  s  be.iei  that  It 
would  be  "unwise"  to  publish  .i  report  show- 
ing signiflcant  Negro  gains,  particularly  in 
the  South,  prior  to   the   1957  ru'h'.^   :aw 

The  Commission  staff,  the  News  and  Cour- 
ier's c:rre6;j<-)ncient  learned  spent  more  than 
2   months  compiling  the  25-year  record. 

By  August  1  of  last  year,  the  report. 
■Civil  Rights.  1960  A  Progress  Report,"  was 
ready  to  show,  in  some  75  pages,  where  ad- 
vancement had  been  made  In  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  and  city 
governments,  by  the  Negro  Much  docu- 
mentation was  provided. 

The  report  dealt  primarily  with  the  South 
I:  found  that  through  the  Nation,  ■'one  of 
the  most  notable  marks  of  progress  has  been 
the  ever -Increasing  participation  of  Negroes 
and  mem.bers  of  other  minority  groups  in  the 
processes  of  government." 

But  It  »aid.  in  some  detail,  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  In  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  In  exerci.=e  of  his  political  rights,  was 
the  increasing  number  of  Negroes  elected  to 
public  ofBce  at  various  levels  In  the  South 
Sources  within  the  Commission  staff  said 
this  portion  of  the  report  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  objections  of  Commissioner 
Johnson — and  presumably  of  NAACP — to 
publication  of  the  report.  The  section  ap- 
peared to  provide  solid  evidence  that  politl- 
ca;  rights  are  not  denied  southern  Negroes 
when   they   choose   to   exerc  .=e   them 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Commission 
staff  had  compiled  heavily  documented 
evidence  to  Negro  advances  without  help 
of  the  recent  laws  and  was  prepared  to 
issue  the  report  when  it  was  stopped  by 
the  objection  of  George  M.  Johnson,  the 
Commissions  only  Negro  member  at  the 
time.  Johnson  is  a  Howard  University 
law  professor  and  legal  aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  He  was  the  interim 
appointee  of  President  Eisenhower. 
The  article  points  out  that  Johnson  was 
a  junior  member  of  the  Commission,  but 
that  his  objection  to  publication  caused 
the  five  white  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  acquiesce,  reportedly  because 
showing  significant  Negro  gains,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South  prior  to  the  1957 
civil  rights  law.  would  be  unwise. 

The  article  states  that  the  report  dealt 
primarily  with  the  South,  and  one  of 
its  most  significant  facts  was  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Negro  in  exercise  of  his  politi- 
cal rights  and  the  increasing  number  of 
Negroes  elected  to  public  office  at  vari- 
ous levels  in  the  South.  The  article 
quotes  sources  within  the  Commission 
staff  as  saying  that  this  section  appeared 
to  provide  solid  evidence  that  political 
rights  are  not  denied  southern  Negroes 
when  they  choose  to  exercise  them,  and 
evidently  these  were  the  reasons  for  the 
objection  of  Commissioner  Johnson  to 
issuing  the  report. 

This  report  may  never  be  published 
and.  even  if  it  were,  it  would  probably 
never  be  printed  in  the  large  northern 
newspapers  which  are  read  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  but  one  example 
of  how  the  "paper  curtain"  has  been 
shrouded  around  the  good  side  of  the 
South,  while  the  backside  has  been 
kicked  about  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
Nations  welfare,  and  certainly  at  the 
expense  of  £;ood  race  relations  here  at 
home. 

The  people  of  the  South,  both  whit« 
and  colored,  have  lived  together  in  har- 


mony for  generations.  They  are  mak- 
ing at  this  time,  and  have  made  in  the 
past,  tremendous  strides  toward  eco- 
nomic improvement  and  a  better  life  for 
all.  No  other  section  of  the  Nation  can 
match  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
South  at  this  time.  Everyone  in  the 
South,  both  white  and  colored,  is  living 
a  better  life.  The  only  race  tensions 
in  the  South  are  the  result  of  outside 
agitators.  If  these  outsiders  will  depart, 
then  any  existing  tensions  will  ease. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated that  the  freedom  riders,  like 
other  racial  agitators,  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  In  fact,  even 
if  the  freedom  riders  were  acting  in  in- 
nocence, they  are  actually  doing  the 
work  which  Communists  are  at  this  very 
moment  training  themselves  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  do. 

Some  of  the  great  liberal  newspapers 
supporting  the  freedom  riders  and  other 
racial  strife  have  referred  to  the  great 
courage  it  took  for  these  freedom  riders 
to  make  their  way  southward. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  it  does  not  require  any  courage  to  be 
a  freedom  rider  when  the  bus  is  going 
to  be  met  by  police,  escorted  by  National 
Guard  troops,  and  hovered  over  by  air- 
planes giving  protection  that  the  average 
traveler  never  knows.  I  dare  say  if  there 
had  not  been  all  of  the  organizational 
hullabaloo  and  ballyhoo  which  preceded 
the  departure  of  the  freedom  riders  for 
their  trip  to  Louisiana,  there  would  never 
have  been  the  first  incident  on  the  entire 
entourage.  The  way  in  which  the  so- 
called  freedom  riders  left  their  home  base 
left  no  question  but  that  they  were  seek- 
ing t'Pouble.  They  would  have  been  the 
most  disappointed  people  in  the  world 
if  they  had  not  wound  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.  National  Guard,  and  re- 
ceived international  publicity. 

I  submit  that,  to  the  contrary,  real 
courage  lies  elsewhere,  and  has  lain  else- 
where for  some  time.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage  for  two  races  to  live 
together,  as  they  have  done  in  the  South, 
and  to  quietly  and  peacefully  and  har- 
moniously solve  differences  and  achieve 
progress  at  the  same  time.  The  people 
of  the  South  were  doing  this  until  the 
outside  agitators  entered  the  picture. 

This  is  the  kind  of  true  courage  that 
built  this  Nation  to  what  it  is  today,  and 
this  is  the  sort  of  true  courage  that  will 
make  it  an  even  greater  Nation,  and  is 
making  the  South  the  outstanding  area 
of  our  country. 

Mob  violence,  whether  it  is  action  as 
the  freedom  rider.--,'  mob  violence  was, 
or  whether  it  is  reaction  such  as  the 
freedom  riders  meet  when  they  reach 
some  points  in  the  South,  is  no  way  to 
accomplish  anything  unless  you  are 
seeking  to  create  hatred  and  trouble. 

I  rise  again  to  defend  the  words  of 
Harry  Truman.  "Agitators  make  me 
sick." 

It  is  obvious  that  reeardless  of  a  few 
misguided  zealots,  the  basic  purpose 
of — and  certainly  the  results  of — such 
incidents  is  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  I  pray  that  our  Nation 
will  awaken  to  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  in  the  South, 


both  white  and  colored,  to  improve  our 
Nation. 

I  challenge  the  great  and  powerful 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  this  Na- 
tion to  give  these  people  of  the  South 
a  hand  of  applause  instead  of  criticism 
Start  telling  the  world  of  our  wonderful 
works.  Tell  the  world  of  our  progress, 
and  quit  making  an  international  in- 
cident out  of  every  toe  that  somebody 
stubs  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

I  challenge  these  newspapers  to  fol- 
low this  new  line  for  America's  welfare 
I  think  they  will  find  tremendous  solace 
and  satisfaction.  There  is  a  basic  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  freedom  of 
the  pre.ss.  and  that  is  to  help  weld  to- 
gether the  people  of  this  Nation  for  a 
stronger  America,  and  not  to  use  the 
free  press  to  divide  and  weaken  our 
country  so  that  it  becomes  prey  for  for- 
eign enemies 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  SUP- 
PORTED FROM  TIMES  SQUARE  TO 
HAWAII 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  among  the  strongest 
supporters  of  S.  50  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  7G  to  15  in  favor  of 
p ranting  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

I  was  never  more  sure  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  support  than  the  day  recently 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  66.  adopted  by  the 
First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
endorsing  S.  345.  the  mass  transporta- 
tion bill  I  introduced  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  with  18  other  Senators. 

One  certainly  wouldn't  think  from  our 
impressions  of  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  gen- 
tle breezes  and  exotic  romance  that  it 
would  be  much  intere.sted  in  the  problem 
of  ma."^  transportation 

Yet  the  legislature,  in  its  concurrent 
resolution,  declared  that  "the  population 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  is 
increasing  at  an  impressive  rate  result- 
ing; in  the  unprecedented  intensification 
of  its  vehicular  traflBc  and  congestion  of 
existing  highways  which  will  continue 
even  after  the  completion  of  proposed 
highways." 

The  concurrent  resolution  called  for 
passage  of  S.  345  and  all  similar  legisla- 
tion designed  to  aid  in  alleviating  traffic 
congestion  problems. 

Back  where  the  problem  is  more  evi- 
dent to  most  of  us.  I  was  gratified  to 
note  the  supE>ort  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  its  editorial  yesterday  on  the  "Crisis 
of  the  Commuter. "  for  the  pending  pro- 
visions of  the  housing  bill  relating  to 
mass  transpKjrtation. 

Emphasizing  that  the  problem  is  acute 
and  growing  worse  each  day.  the  edi- 
torial declared  that  while  the  pending 
proposals  are  modest,  they  represent  a 
start  and  deserve  Senate  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  editorial 
from  yesterday's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
E>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  editorial  were  or- 
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dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors.  as 
follows: 

HOUSE      CONCVRRENT      HESOLUTIOM      «6 

Whereas  the  p>Qpulatlon  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  Is  increasing  at  an  hn- 
presslve  rate  resiiltlng  In  the  uni^recedented 
Intensification  of  Its  vehicular  traflRc  and 
congestion  of  existing  highways  which  will 
continue  even  after  the  completion  of  pro- 
posed highways;    and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  acquiring  private 
properties  for  highways,  of  relocating  people 
thereby  displaced  and  of  planning  engineer- 
ing, and  constructtnif  arttch  highways  is  ex- 
tremely high  and  yet  such  projects  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  fast.  safe,  and 
eflUclent  movement  of  vehicular  and  pedee- 
trlan  trafBc;   and 

Whereas  In  addition  to  such  huge  high- 
way costs.  State  and  county  finances  are 
further  burdened  by  the  concomitant  loss 
of  adjoining  property  values  and  tax  rev- 
enue derived   therefrom:    and 

Whereas  substantial  funds  are  required  to 
assist  conventional  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems and  to  develop  alternative  plans  for 
and  construct  and  operate  other  means  of 
rapid  transit  utlllTrliig  prlrate  rights  of  way: 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  bill  iiow  pending  before 
the  87th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled S.  345  which  would  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agencv-  to  asslrt  Slate  and  local 
govenunents  and  their  public  instrumental- 
ities In  planning  for  and  providing  neces- 
sary faclUtl«s  to  preserve  and  Unjirove  es- 
Eentlal  mass  transportation  services  in  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas:  Now,  therolore,  be 
It 

Reaolved  by  the  Hou.'^c  of  Rrpres.imtalivc3 
of  the  Fust  State  Lcg^laturc  of  Uatcaii.  in 
General  Session  ithe  Senate  concurring], 
That  the  honorable  Congrcfrmin  from  Ha- 
waii, Senator  Hiram  L.  Fowc  Senator  0«irw 
E.  Long,  and  Representative  Daniel  K.  In- 
ouTE  be  and  are  hereby  rcquectcd  to  actively 
support  US  Senate  bill  S.  345  and  all  sim- 
ilar legislation  designed  to  aid  In  alleviat- 
ing traffic  congestion  problems  facing  State 
and  local  governments  so  that  such  obstacles 
to  the  overall  economic  development  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii  may  be  remored  or  modified;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  coplfm  of  this  con- 
current reiolutlon  be  sent  to  U.8.  Sen;itor 
HniAM  L  FoNG,  D  3.  Senator  Oritm  E  Long. 
U.S.  Representatlre  Daitifl  K.  Inovte.  US 
Senator  Hakhison  A.  Wn,LiAMS.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  rf  the  United 
States. 


[From   the   New  York  Times,  June  7.   19611 
Crisis  or  the  Comic uter 

One  of  the  features  of  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  on  which  voting  In  the  Senate  starts 
today  Is  the  proposal  by  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  to  authortae  $150 
million  in  loajis  and  grants  to  assist  com- 
munities In  grappling  wtth  emergency  rapid 
transit  needs. 

Of  this  sum.  »100  mllUon  would  be  made 
available  for  low  interest,  long-term  loans 
for  the  parcha.'=e  of  facilities  and  equipment 
that  would  help  ti>e  localities  In  rehabilitat- 
ing conamuter  itrtes  and  keeping  them  run- 
ning. The  rem:iliMlcr  (In  grants)  wo\iki  be 
u.sed  for  longer  range  probing  of  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  getting  commuters  to  and 
from  their  ^uix. 

The  White  House  would  prefer  to  delay 
action  on  this  program  until  the  fall.  It 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  rapid  transit 
Is  a  problem  that  should  be  haivJled  by  the 
proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  But 
the  commuter  crisis  Is  acute.     Each  new  de- 


lay Is  costly.  With  each  passing  day,  there 
Is  further  curtailment  of  rapid  transit  serv- 
ice and  more  ghit  on  highways  in  city  and 
sDborb.  Th#  WtlMams  program  Is  BKXlcst 
but  It  ri  irr  •■:  s  a  start.  Tli«  proposal  <te- 
serres   Senate  sirpport. 


TRANSACTION    oF   AEMDITIQNAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL    BILLS    INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  lime.  and.  by 
unanimous  con.-^nt.  the  second  time,  and 
referred,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    ALLOTT: 
S    2043.  A  bill  lor  t)ie  relief  of  Jean  Ener; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DODD: 
S     2050.  A    bill     for     the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Bronislawa  Slepowror.ska;  to  th«  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
"Vaiiboroi'gh  >  : 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  afford  children  of  certain 
dccon.'cd  vctor.ms  who  were  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  War  Orph.Tns  Educational 
Assistance  Act  cf  1056  but  who,  because  of 
residence  In  the  Republic  of  the  rhlllpplnes. 
were  unable  to  receive  such  assistance  prior 
to  ennctment  of  Public  Law  85-460.  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  tlieir  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  aud  Public  Wcl- 
f.T.re. 


RESOLUTION 


to  print  as  a  senate  document 
the  proceedings  of  the 
geouge  w.  norris  national 
centennial  conference 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill].  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, of  remarks  honoring  the  late  Sen- 
ator George  W.  Norris.  delivered  at  the 
George  W.  Norris  National  Centennial 
Conference  held  in  Washington.  DC.  on 
May  16  and  17.  1961.  This  conference 
was  held  in  observance  of  the  lOOlh  an- 
nivei'sary  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  this 
great  American,  this  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years. 

The  George  W.  Norris  National  Cen- 
tennial Confereiice  was  addressed  by 
members  of  the  President's  personal 
staff,  and  by  other  distinguislied  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the 
Senate  pay  this  small  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Norris  by  printing  the  remarks 
delivered  at  the  Norris  National  Centen- 
nial Conference. 

I  am  personally  gratified  to  have  the 
honor  to  introduce  this  resolution,  as  a 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  to  recognize 
the  many  acl^ievements  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  one  of  whose  out- 
standing liring  monuments  is  the 
great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  head- 
quartered In  my  native  Stat<?.  It  was 
typical  of  Senator  Norris  to  undertake 
magnificent  projects  which  benefited 
the  Nation,  not  just  his  own  State.     He 


was.  in  the  words  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  "the  very  perfect,  gentle 
knight  of  American  progressive  ideaLs. " 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Po.st  Office 
Department  will,  on  July  11.  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Senator  Norris'  birth,  is- 
sue a  commemorative  stamp  with  the 
words,  "Gentle  Knight  of  Progressive 
Ideals,"  and  with  an  illustration  of 
Norris  Dam  in  the  background. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  157  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,   as   follows: 

Resohed.  That  there  be  printed  with  11- 
liutr:itlons  a.<;  a  Senate  document  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  George  W.  Norris  National 
Centennial  Conference,  held  May  16  and 
17.  1961.  In  Washington.  DC 


PEACE    CORPS    ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
psk  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printinf;  of  the  bill  (S.  2000 1  to  provide 
for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of 
interested  countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower, 
the  names  of  Senators  Kerr.  Bush,  and 
Cooper  be  added  as  additional  cosF>on- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1 9b  1— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  2036  >  to  authorize 
pilot  training  and  employment  programs 
for  youth,  including  on-the-job  and 
otlicr  appropriate  training,  local  public 
si^rvice  programs,  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, the  name  of  Senator  R.\ndolph 
be  listed  as  a  co.sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  i*  i"  '^'^  ''dered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  8.  13C1.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren: 

S  546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Fil  Chung. 
In  Ae  Chung.  In  Sook  Chung  and  In  Ja 
Chung: 

S.  751.  An  act  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  Indhin  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  949.  An    net    for    the   relief    of   John    G 
Tledemann;  and 

S.  1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Pisar. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MO.\"DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHR.EY.  Mr.  President,  if 
tliere  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  Monday 
next. 
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The  motion  was  aareed  to.  and  '  at  1 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  am  .  Friday,  June 
9.  1961'  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previou.>ly  entered,  until  N!on- 
dav.  June  12,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


I      NOMINATIONS 

Executi^e  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8,  1961: 

In  the:  M\r!Ne  Corps 
Lt  Gea  J  epr.  C  Burger.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  ;:.,v"i  :".  ''.e  retired  list  with 
the  grade  oi  .ie';"e:.  i:.-  ^-'neral  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  5233 

I.N  THF  .\iR  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions    of   section   8962,    title    10.    of   the 
Ur.t:ed  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Gen     Fr.ir.ri    F     Everest.    366A    (major   gen- 
eral. Regular  A;r  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ger.     Leon    W     Johnson,   88A    (major   gen- 
er'A\.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
/".  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt    c;en    Elmer  J.  Rogers.  Jr.,  294A  (major 
general    Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.   Air  Force. 
L'      Gen      Frnr.k;    .\     Armstrong.    Jr..    4'27A 
(maj'^r  sen-r.il    R-'t--;;ir  .\.r  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force 

Lt      Gen      Wa.'-'r    E     Todd.    361 A     (major 
general.  Regular  A;r   Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Hall,  460A  (major  gen- 
eral   Reerular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt     Gen     Emory    S.    Wetzel.    464A    (major 

ger.eral    Regular   Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

The    following    officers    to   be    assigned    to 

positions    (jf    importance    and    responsibility 

designated  bv  the  President  In  the  grade  in- 


dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  the  grade  of  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Truman   H    Landon.  93 A    (major 
general.  Regular   Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Lt.   Gen.   William   F    McKee.  467A    (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.   Air  Force. 
Lt.    Gen.    Walter    C.    Sweeney.    Jr  .    555A 
(major  general.  Regular  Mr  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  1519A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
M;i).    Gen.    Edward    J.    Tlmberlake.    603A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Thatcher,  634A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake.  532A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake.  582A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Dlsosway.  654A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson.  616A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  D  Ryan.  1418A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Troup  Miller.  Jr  .  559A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Terrlll.  628A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

IN  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grades  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  generals 

Gen  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman.  015842.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Oen.  Charles  Day  Palmer.  015519.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  United 
States  Armv> 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    Harry    Purnell    Storke.    016468. 
Army   of  the  United  States    (major  general. 
US.   Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  rank  as  follows: 

Maj  Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze. 
018088.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US  Army) .  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  8.  1961 : 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Clarence  F  PauUke,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Comml.=sloner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  SimvEY 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointments, 
to  the  grade  Indicated.  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 


To  be 
William  E  Blankin- 

shlp.  Jr. 
L.  Logan  Boles 
George  M.  Cole.  Jr. 
Darrell  W  Crawford 
William  E.  Gott 
C  William  Hayes 
Archie  L  Hlgglns 
Richard  N  Hune 
Seymour  R.  Kotler 
James  T.  Lane 
J.  Rodney  Lewis 
Robert  J.  Lewis 


en'-'igns 

William  B  Mersells 
Arthur  L   Moshos 
Edward  J.  Murphy 
William  H,  O'Hanlon 
Slgmund  R  Petersen 
Leonard  E  Pickens 
Saul  Rosenberg 
B  J  Taylor,  Jr. 
Andrew  Tczap 
Ronald  D  Walkenspaw 
Richard  E  Williams 
William  B.  WlUlford 
III 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Freedom  To  CKrose 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'XRKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

C 1 F    CO  .N  ;-■  ECTIC  i; ; 

IN    THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

I  Thursday.  June  8.  19S1 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President.  la.st  Sun- 
day June  4  It  was  my  privilege  to  make 
the  cormne:. cement  address  at  the  gradu- 
aMn^'  exe.-cises  of  the  University  of  Dal- 
la.-,  m  Dai:a.s,  Tex. 

It  IS  always  exhilarating  to  visit  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  self- 
reliance,  optimism,  and  confidence  in 
America  that  is  reflected  in  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  this  resion  and  that 
bod'.'s  well  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  I 
saw  at  the  University  of  Dallas.  It  is  a 
thriving,  flourishing  institution  with  an 
outstandins;  faculty  dedicated  to  ever 
higher  standards  of  excellence.  The 
president  of  the  University  of  Dallas, 
Dr.  Robert  Morris,  is  well  known  to 
many  of  u,>  :i\  the  Senate.  He  former- 
ly served  a.s  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
haa  long  been  one  of  America'.s  most  ef- 
fective and  articulate  .spokesmen  in  the 


struggle    of    freedom    against    commu- 
ni.sm. 

I  express  my  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Moi-ris  on  the  great  work  he  is  do- 
ing in  Dallas  and  to  congratulate  as  well 
the  fine  young  men  and  women  of  this 
year's  graduating  class. 

In  my  remarks  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
the  underlying  theme  of  Western  civili- 
zation is  "freedom  to  choose"  and  that 
the  goal  of  expanding  freedom  is  not 
consistently  pursued  by  either  liberal  or 
conservative  branches  of  political 
thought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

Freedom  To   Choose 
(Commencement  address  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
University  of  Dallas  commencement  exer- 
cises. Dallas.  Tex..  June  4,  1961) 
Commencement  day  is  always  an  Impres- 
sive  and   unforgettable   experience,   for  It   Is 
the  time  when  young  men  and  women,  who 
only    yesterday    were    children,   depart   from 
the  college  camptis,  equipped  with  the  best 
that   our   society   can   give   them,   and   com- 
mence to  play  an  active  role  in  our  national 
life.     We,  of   course,   hope   that   their   long 
exposure   to  the  values  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  instilled  in  them  a  certain  approach 
toward  the  problems  of  our  society,  a  stead- 


fastness In  support  of  our  traditional  reli- 
gious and  political  concepts,  a  partisanship 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

If  I  could  refine  and  distill  Into  one  simple 
phrase  the  essence  of  our  spiritual  and  polit- 
ical heritage.  I  would  use  the  phrase  "free- 
dom to  choose." 

And  If  I  could  point  to  one  fundamental 
fact  that  Is  at  the  root,  of  both  our  religious 
and  political  Institutions.  It  would  be  thU: 
Every  human  being  Is  of  Infinite  worth  be- 
cause God  created  him  and  redeemed  him. 
endowed  him  with  a  conscience  and  a  free 
will,  pursues  him  constantly  with  love  and 
with  grace,  has  a  unique  plan  for  him  In  this 
world  and  an  eternal  reward  for  him  In  the 
next,  and  so  respects  his  freedom  as  to  allow 
him  by  his  own  free  choice  to  accept  or 
reject  that  plan  and  that  reward. 

"His  own  free  choice."  Here  Is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  In  America  have  built 
an  edifice  of  political  and  religious  freedom. 
Here,  certainly,  resides  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "the  dignity  of  man." 

This  awesome  fact  of  man's  origin  and 
nature  ought  to  be  the  central  truth  In 
which  all  of  our  Institutions  are  grounded. 
Society  ought  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  maintaining  those  conditions 
under  which  the  Individual  can  best  work 
out  his  own  destiny  through  thousands  of 
free  choices,  can  best  develop  the  talenU 
that  came  to  him  from  the  hand  of  God,  can 
best  discover  and  realize  the  role  which  was 
Intended  for  him  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  Above  all  else,  the  aim  of  society 
should  be  to  protect  and  perfect  this  instru- 
mentality of  free  choice  and  to  remove  those 


artificial  obstacles  which  circumstances  and 
men  have  placed  In  the  path  of  other  men. 

Up  to  now  I  trust  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  what  I  have  said. 
For  although  the  statements  I  have  made 
are  perhaps  the  most  disputed  assumptions 
In  the  world  today  and  are.  In  fact,  at  the 
base  of  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism.  I  do  not  think  this  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  man  Is  disputed  here  at  the 
University  of  Dallas 

The  controversy  arises  when  one  tries  to 
construct  from  these  basic  beliefs  an  ap- 
proach to  public  philosophy.  During  the 
next  several  minutes,  I  will  try  to  lay  before 
you  my  approach,  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  many  who  start  with  the  same  basic 
beliefs  come  to  different  conclusions. 

Tlie  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  expanding  free- 
dom leads  In  and  out  of  both  the  liberal 
camp  and  the  conservative  camp  as  various 
Issues  arise.  I  have  never  found  the  philos- 
ophy of  either  camp  to  be  truly  satisfying 
on  this  point  The  one  views  government 
action  as  the  principal  vehicle  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  welfare  and  the  other 
views  government  action  as  the  principal 
threat  to  mans  freedom  and  therefore  to  his 
happiness  and  well  being 

Once  you  accept  one  or  the  other  philos- 
ophy, hundreds  of  complicated  proposals  re- 
solve themselves  Into  fixed  categories,  and  it 
becomes  relatively  easy  to  applaud  or  con- 
demn them;  easy  but  not  necessarily  wise  or 
right. 

For  government  action  can  expand  free- 
dom as  well  as  restrict  It:  can  enlarge  op- 
portunity as  well  as  curtail  It;  can  enhance 
creativity  as  well  as  frustrate  It;  can  stim- 
ulate Incentive  as  well  as  thwart  It 

Government  action  in  each  case  should 
be  judged  on  Its  particular  merits,  not  by 
the  standards  of  either  liberalism  or  con- 
servatism as  the  more  rigid  doctrinaires 
Interpret  those  standards,  but  rather  by  the 
standard.  "Does  this  proposal,  on  balance, 
enlarge  or  restrict  freedom  of  choice?" 

This  question  Is  never  easy  to  answer 
Raising  the  minimum  wage,  for  Instance, 
will  certainly  expand  the  range  of  choice  for 
those  who  receive  the  Increased  wage  but  It 
may  also  restrict  that  range  for  those  who 
must  pay  It.  The  question  Is  seldom  clear 
cut  and  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
"the  right"  shifts  back  and  forth  between 
liberals  and  conservatives,  depending  upon 
the  Issue  at  stake 

Freedom  to  choose  Is  Involved  In  almost 
every  great  controversy  before  the  Nation. 
It  Is  Involved  In  disputes  about  economics, 
about  labor,  about  welfare  programs,  about 
constitutional  Issues,  about  foreign  policy 
matters.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
Issues  that  divide  liberals  from  conserva- 
tives and  which  touch  deeply  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  freedom  of  choice. 

Our  American  society  has  succeeded  in 
fostering  the  necessary  climate  for  effective 
free  choice  better  than  any  society  that  ever 
existed. 

Yet  there  are  many  blots  still  upon  our 
shield  and  those  of  us  who  believe  In  human 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man  carry  a 
heavy  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  erase 
them. 

The  first  great  blot  that  comes  to  my  hilnd 
Is  the  tragedy  of  racial  discrimination  in  a 
country  that  was  founded  upon  the  Inalien- 
able rights  of  man. 

The  American  Negro  finds  artificial  ob- 
stacles placed  In  his  path  everywhere  he 
turns  on  his  Journey  to  work  out  his  per- 
sonal destiny  through  the  process  of  free 
choice. 

Discrimination  In  essential  aspects  of  so- 
cial life  confronts  him  with  an  atmosphere 
of  hostility  rather  than  that  atmosphere  of 
Justice  and  encouragement  which  Is  his  due 
and  which  Is  the  need  of  every  man  and 
woman. 


Discrimination  In  education  hinders  him 
from  fully  developing  his  talents  and  from 
exploring  those  fields  of  learning  and  growth 
for  which  these  talents  best  suit  him. 

Discrimination  In  housing  denies  him  the 
basic  freedom  of  choosing  the  kind  of  home 
he  wishes  and  the  kind  of  environment  he 
wants  for  himself  and  his  family 

Discrimination  in  employment  arbitrarily 
closes  the  door  to  him  on  the  career  to  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  devoted  a  crea- 
tive and  fruitful  life,  the  life  he  was  in- 
tended to  lead. 

Racial  discrimination  is  the  ultimate 
denial  of  our  professions  of  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
oppose  It  In  our  personal  lives  and  In  the 
life  of  our  community.  And  we  ha\e  a 
further  obligation  to  support  those  meas- 
ures. State  and  Federal,  which  can  eflectively 
combat  it.  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  existence  of  great  urban  slums  poses 
another  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  those  who  must  live  in  them. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  a  startling  fact;  99 
percent  of  all  the  youthful  criminals  and 
juvenile  delinquents  in  New  York  City  live  In 
1  percent  of  that  city's  residential  areas,  the 
major  sl,um  sections. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  the  personal 
tragedy  of  any  young  boy  or  girl  growing  up 
in  one  of  these  blocks,  a  neighborhood  teem- 
ing with  violence,  crime,  drug  addiction, 
squalor,  decay  and  degeneration  of  every 
sort. 

Follow  this  child,  in  your  mind's  eye.  as 
he  makes  his  way  toward  school  through  lit- 
tered streets,  crowded  with  idle  men.  past 
bars  and  brothels,  past  magazine  stands 
openly  flaunting  obscene  literature,  past 
gambling  rooms,  and  narcotics  pushers.  Fol- 
low this  child  as  he  makes  his  way  through 
blocks  that  are  dominated  by  juvenile  gangs. 
where  beatings  and  muggings  and  perverted 
violence  of  all  sorts  are  common  occurrences. 

Follow  this  child  to  his  home,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  home,  where  a  large  family  of  adults 
and  children  are  jammed  into  one  or  two 
squalid  rooms  to  live  under  conditions  in 
which  decency,  modesty,  purity  are  almost 
impossible. 

His  entire  environment  Is  pervaded  with 
the  scent  of  evil,  which  may  become  to  him  a 
natural  atmosphere,  since  he  knows  no 
other. 

Think  of  this  going  on  In  a  hundred  great 
cities  of  the  land,  warping  and  poisoning  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  and  girls. 

For  these  children  freedom  of  choice  is 
gravely,  crucially  impaired.  They  do  not 
have  a  decent  opportunity  to  develop  and 
grow  to  their  full  potential.  Surely  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  government,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  to  take  action  to  elimi- 
nate these  conditions. 

Much  that  Is  Involved  here,  of  course,  can- 
not be  reached  by  the  arm  of  government. 
But  much  of  It  can,  through  housing  pro- 
grams, through  educational  and  vocational 
programs,  through  the  improved  training  of 
social  workers  and  probation  officers,  through 
programs  of  slum  clearance  and  urban  rede- 
velopment, through  a  concerted  law-en- 
forcement effort  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  We  can  work  wonders  in 
the  salvaging  of  human  life  and  in  the  en- 
largement of  opportunity.  If  only  we  try. 
The  pursuit  of  freedom  leads  you  and  me  to 
support  such  an  effort. 

Let  us.  for  a  further  example,  take  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  farm  laborer.  There 
are  some  2  million  of  these  laborers  and 
their  families,  constantly  on  the  move,  har- 
vesting our  Nation's  farm  crops.  These  peo- 
ple have  none  of  the  protection  which  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  has  provided  for  other 
Americans;  no  wage  and  hour  protection,  no 
minimum  standards  of  housing  and  sanita- 
tion, in  many  cases  no  social  security  cover- 


age, no  health  and  welfare  services  tradi- 
tionally provided  by  local  government,  no 
voting  rights,  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
health  or  the  education  or  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  children. 

Men.  women,  and  children  toil  in  the  fields 
10.  12.  14  hours  for  wages  as  low  as  a  dollar 
a  day.  Ihey  live  in  chicken  cix)ps.  Occa- 
sional highway  tragedies  remind  us  that  they 
are  transported  from  State  to  State  like 
cattle,  without  even  minimum  safety  precau- 
tions. In  short,  they  are  living  a  life  remi- 
niscent of  that  described  three  centuries  ago 
by  Thomas  Hobbes,  when  he  said ; 

"No  arts,  no  letters,  no  society,  and.  which 
is  worst  of  all.  continual  fear  and  danger  of 
violent  death;  and  the  life  of  man,  solitary, 
poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short  " 

I  believe  that  this  is  another  area  In  which 
Government  action  can  expand  frec?lom.  can 
broaden  the  range  of  free  choice  by  enact- 
ing laws  that  will  extend  to  these  people 
those  standards  of  income,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  hope  for  improvement  which  are 
essential  to  any  true  freedom  of  choice. 

On  these  questions,  as  on  many  others.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  group  which  we 
loosely  call  the  liberals. 

Yet  I  see  in  the  liberal  movement  a  threat 
to  freedom  which  could  in  the  end  so  dam- 
age that  cause  as  to  more  than  undo  all  the 
enlightened  liberating  measures  it  has  suc- 
cessfully advocated  As  I  have  read  history, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  those  political 
movements  which  sought  social  justice, 
which  took  the  side  of  liberating  the  poorer 
and  underprivileged  classes,  too  often  ended 
In  tragedy. 

Tliese  movements  were  fighting  real  griev- 
ances, advocating  needed  reforms,  standing 
lor  just  catises.  But  they  have  often  fallen 
into  serious  errors,  which  have  needlessly 
and  wastefuUy  pulled  them  down  to  de- 
feat and  destroyed  as  well  the  Immediate 
causes  for  which  they  fought. 

Not  content  with  fighting  for  needed  re- 
forms for  their  own  sake,  they  have  often 
erected  a  doctrinaire  philosophy  to  justify 
their  measures,  a  philosophy  founded  upon 
basic  errors  about  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  errors  which  led  them  to  grotesque 
extremes. 

And  frustrated  by  the  obstructionism  of 
their  opponents,  they  have  often  been  ruth- 
le.ss  and  reckless  In  their  methods,  willing 
to  tear  down  the  whole  structure  of  society 
In  order  to  win  reforms  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  won  at  a  later  date  without 
bloodshed  and  civil  strife. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  In  order  to  put 
through  needed  land  reforms  and  to  remove 
incredibly  unjust  penal  laws.  Tiberius  and 
Galus  Gracchus  smashed  the  structure  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  left  behind  them  a 
legacy  of  bloody  civil  war  and  the  steady 
corruption  of  Roman  institutions.  Tlie 
French  Jacobins  did  the  same  thing  The 
Marxists  are  doing  the  same  thing  today  on 
a  far  more  terrible  scale 

In  America,  the  movement  to  undermine 
republican  institutions  takes  an  orderly, 
nonviolent  course.  But  it  Is  nonetheless 
dangerous  and  Its  possible  end  result,  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  central  government, 
free  from  the  many  restraints  now  imposed 
upon  It.  could  have  the  same  dread  effect  on 
freedom. 

The  greatest  Instrument  of  government 
ever  designed  to  protect  human  freedom  and 
to  foster  a  society  In  which  man  can  work 
out  his  destiny  by  free  choice  Is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

That  document,  and  the  political  system 
which  has  grown  out  of  it.  give  us  a  form 
of  government  that  Is  truly  in  harmony  with 
otir  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  many  and  of 
society.  We  must  not  regard  this  Constitu- 
tion as  something  distant  and  remote,  some- 
thing    that     happened     a     long    time     ago. 
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something  that  Is  no  longer  a  subject  of  con- 

tr  )versv. 

We  jURht  to  be  partisan  in  behalf  of  this 
C<);.stit.;tion  We  jught  to  honor  and  re- 
spect :'  And  we  ought  to  think  carefully 
before  applauding  witticisnis  about  our 
••hort.e  and  buggy'  government  or  laments 
about  the  difficulties  of  living  In  the  20th 
crnturv  with  18th  century  Institutions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  form  of  government  based  upon  It  are 
under  constant  attack  This  Is  not  an 
alarmist  statement,   as   I   shall   try   to  lllUB- 

trate. 

Our  form  of  government  has  several  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  which  mark  It 
apart  from  other  governments,  characteris- 
tics which  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  Individual  liberty  and  the  prevention  of 
totalitarianism. 

It  Is  a  Republic .  whose  basic  principle  is 
representative  government  rather  than  direct 
rule  bv  the  people. 

It  Is  a  federation,  under  which  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  is  divided  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  a  limited  government,  which  marks 
off  certain  areas  of  activity  which  neither 
State  nor  Federal  Government  can  Invade. 
It  Is  a  divided  government,  whose  Federal 
and  State  branches  are  themselves  subdivid- 
ed into  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches,  each   a  check  upon  the  others. 

It  Is  a  government  which  Is  carefully  or- 
dered to  protect  mii^ority  rights  and  to  re- 
strain temporary  majorities. 

It  Is  a  system  which  places  a  premium  on 
deliberation  and  general  consent  and  which 
places  many  obstacles  In  the  path  of  hasty, 
controversial  action. 

Each  of  these  b.^slc  aspects  of  our  Gov- 
eruraent  Is  under  constant  attack,  sometimes 
open,  sometimes  subtle.  This  attack  comes 
generally  from  the  liberal  side  of  American 
politics,  which  Is  impatient  with  delay  and 
which  likes  to  speak  In  terms  of  stream- 
lining and  modernizing  our  Institutions. 

Essentially  the  Idea  of  many  liberals  boils 
down  to  this:  The  basic  political  institution 
of  this  country  ought  to  be  the  national 
political  conventions  which  take  place  every 
4  years:  here  the  people  of  a  political  party 
speak  through  the  delegates;  the  px)lltlcal 
platforms  adopted  by  these  conventions 
represent  the  will  of  the  members  of  that 
political  party:  the  election  of  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  of  that  party  is  an  endorse- 
ment by  the  people  of  that  party's  platform 
in  all  its  particulars:  and  the  task  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  once  the  people 
tiave  spoken  at  the  polls.  Is  not  to  deliberate 
and  make  Its  own  Judgment,  but  rather  to 
enact  the  party  platform. 

This  approach  to  government  Is  reflected 
In  the  constant  attempt  to  make  the  plat- 
form a  moral  commitment  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  ceaseless  eflort  to  bring 
bloc  pressure  upon  elected  representatives. 
In  the  continuing  attempt  to  strengthen  par- 
ty discipline  at  the  expense  of  individual 
Judgment. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  erroneous  in  all  of  Its  par- 
ticulars. 

E>elegates  to  a  political  convention  gen- 
erally are  unknown  to  the  people,  serving 
only  for  a  couple  of  weeks  every  4  years,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  sense  that  an  elected 
ofBcial  Is. 

Piirty  platforms  are  patched  together  in 
great  haste  and  adopted  under  extreme  pres- 
sure from  the  special  Interest  groups  who 
dominate  national  conventions  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  consid- 
ered Judf^ment  of  even  the  convention  dele- 
gates, let  alone  of  all  party  members. 

The  election  of  the  President  Is  de- 
termined by  a  great  many  circumstances, 
am  on?  the  least  of  these  being  the  voters' 
attitude    toward   the   party   platform. 


Not  one  voter  In  a  hundred  ever  reads  the 
party  platform. 

Not  one  voter  In  a  thousand  can  be  found 
who  would  subscribe  to  everything  In  a  plat- 
form. 

To  elevate  one  party  platform  over  the 
processes  of  representative  government  would 
be  to  undermine  the  basic  protections  of 
free  choice  embodied  in  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  liberal  assault  on  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government  has  been  mounted 
upon  many  other  fronts. 

The  separation  of  powers  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  Is  con- 
stantly being  undermined  by  expanding  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  and  enlarged  Federal  rev- 
enues. IT.e  limited  aspect  of  government 
Is  being  eroded  steadily  as  government  in- 
vades heretofore  private  areas. 

The  tripartite  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  under  a  shifting  but  constant 
attack,  which  has  the  objective  of  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
one  decade  the  target  for  attack  may  be  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  anotlier  the  Congres-s, 
oftentimes  both. 

The  success  of  this  particular  assault 
r gainst  constitutional  government  has  been 
considerable.  In  your  lifetime,  the  power 
and  size  of  the  executive  branch  has  in- 
creased enormously.  It  Is  already  beyond 
the  control  of  any  President,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Congress  to  control  govern- 
ment has   correspondingly   decreased. 

There  is  a  steady  drumfire  attack  made 
upon  the  deliberative  aspects  of  cur  system, 
the  traditional  parliamentary  customs  and 
rules  which  Impose  restraints  upon  tem- 
porary majorities.  It  is  proposed  again  and 
again,  for  instance,  that  the  committee  sys- 
tem of  the  Congress  be  reorganized  so  that 
on'y  those  who  are  pledged  to  enact  the 
pi>rty  platform  Into  law  can  serve  as  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

And  we  all  know  of  the  longstanding  ef- 
fort to  charge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  a  deliberative  body  where  ac- 
tion on  any  controversial  Issue  is  subject  to 
exhaustive  and  thorough  consideration  into 
a  body  where  any  Issue,  however  grave,  could 
be  brought  to  a  final  vote  almost  Immedi- 
ately. 

There  is  danger  in  all  of  these  propo- 
sitions. 

I  believe  that.  If  successful,  they  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity which  would  automatically  become  a 
tyranny  of  the  few  who  presume  to  speak 
for  the  majority,  those  who  manage  political 
conventions,  who  write  party  platforms,  who 
dispense  patronage  and  contracts,  who  con- 
trol party  machinery. 

We  do  not  want  this  in  America  and  we 
must  resist  these  attacks  upon  our  system 
while  they  are  still  resistible. 

The  gravest  threat  to  our  concepts  of 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  comes 
from  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Communism  is  antithetical  to  freedom,  pre- 
cisely because  it  denies  everything  that  we 
affirm  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  man. 
Communism  denies  the  existence  of  God, 
the  creation  of  man  by  God,  the  endow- 
ment of  man  with  a  free  will,  the  existence 
of  a  moral  code  based  on  divine  law,  and  the 
existence  of  eternal  life.  Out  of  these  beliefs 
emerged  free  government  and  It  Is  only  log- 
ical that  out  of  intense  opposition  to  these 
beliefs  should  arise  the  totalitarian  monster 
of  communism. 

To  the  Communists,  man  Is  an  economic 
creature.  He  has  no  autonomy,  no  free  will. 
He  Is  merely  a  condltoned  animal  and,  there- 
fore, the  state  feels  justified  In  being  com- 
pletely ruthless  In  trying  to  shape  this  eco- 
nomic animal  to  serve  its  needs. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  spell  this  out  here  at 
a  university  which  is  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  effective  opponents 
of  communism.  President  Robert  Morris.  For 
us,  and  I  believe  for  the  American  people, 


this  Issue  was  decided  long  ago.  Wha.  we 
need  now  is  not  argumentation  but  dedica- 
tion, not  controversy  but  commitment. 

In  the  long  run.  I  believe  the  sUongest 
bulwark  of  free  choice  is  young  Americans 
who  are  committed.  Intelligent,  articulate 
anti-Communists  and  who  are  dedicated 
with  equal  zeal  to  expanding  human  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  our  people  and  for 
all  people  If  we  fail  in  this  world  sUug^ie. 
all  that  we  have  built  here  at  home,  all  that 
we  hope  to  build,  will  be  wiped  out  in  one 
blow. 

If  I  have  appeared  to  digress  from  one  field 
to  another,  it  is  because  the  question  of  free- 
dom cannot  be  limited  or  contained.  It  is 
at  the  heart  of  every  great  issue  before  us. 
And  if  we  cease  to  look  for  it  In  every  issue. 
we  shall  surely  lose  it. 

For  you  this  should  mean  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  advance  those  causes,  those  or- 
ganizations, those  men  and  women  who  are 
struggling  to  see  that  our  country  carries 
the  burden  and  the  blessing  of  freedom  vigi- 
lantly, courageously,  and  resolutely. 

Do  not  put  aside  or  keep  hidden  the  truths 
which  you  have  received  from  your  families 
and  from  your  teachers  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Etallas.  The  place  for  these  teach- 
ings is  not  alone  in  the  private  conscience, 
nor  In  the  home,  nor  In  Ivlcd  halls.  The 
place  for  these  convictions  Is  in  tlie  market- 
place. In  the  union  hall,  in  the  public  forum, 
in  the  world  of  culture,  art,  and  even  enter- 
tainment. 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  your  good  In- 
fluence felt  on  public  affairs. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  the  perception 
to  know  what  U  right;  It  Is  necessary  that 
we  have  the  courage  to  speak  up  for  what 
Is  right. 

And  so  I  ask  you  to  afBrm  your  convictions 
with  dedication  and  with  zeal. 

Carry  them  in  every  way  you  can  Into  the 
main  stream  of  American  life. 

Upon  you  and  upon  thousands  of  grad- 
uates like  you  rest  the  hope  of  our  country 
and  the  hope  of  our  civilization. 

Good  luck  to  you  all. 


Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  Chil'enc's  Ynutii 
To  Work  Diligently— Veteran  Le^isU- 
tive  Leader  Addre-ists  Woodward 
School  Commencement   Exercisei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  honor  yesterday,  June  7,  to  in- 
troduce Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  as  the 
commencement  speaker  for  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  Woodward  School 
for  Boys  in  Washington,  DC.  Among 
those  receiving  their  diplomas  on  this 
occasion  was  the  son  of  Speaker  Ray- 
BURN's  administrative  assistant.  John  W. 
Holton,  Jr. 

Mr.  Rayburn  spoke  without  benefit  of 
a  formal  text  and.  therefore,  only  those 
present  have  access  to  the  full  value  of 
his  comments.  However,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  not  in  attendance  at 
the  exercises,  I  would  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  quotes  the  heart  of 
Speaker  Raybtjrn's  remarks  and  reveals 
that  he   was   addressing   not   only   the 
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young  men  of  Woodward  School,  but  all 
the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  my  introductory  remarks  and 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  editorial  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS     BT     SENATOR     JENNINGS     RANDOLPH. 

Democrat,  of  West  Virginia.  Introducing 
3PEAKER  Sam  Rayburn  at  the  Co»-mence- 
ment    Exercises.    Woodward    School    roR 
BOTS.  Washington,  D.C  ,  June  7,  1961, 
Headmaster    Lewis,    Dr.    Maas,    ladles    and 
gentlemen,    and    graduates    and    guests    of 
Woodward  School,  there  Is  perhaps  no  more 
overworked   cliche   In   the   entire   battery   of 
Introductory  comments  than  the  one  which 
begins.    "Your   speaker    today    needs    no    in- 
troduction." 

Yet.  of  none  could  it  be  said  with  more 
truth  than  of  "Mr.  Sam  ' — esi>ecially  here  in 
Washington.  Though  he  has  not  been  here 
quite  as  long  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, there  are  some  who  would  maintain 
that  he  is  made  of  Just  as  durable  material 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  not  nnly  seen  much 
of  American  history,  he  has  helped  to  make 
it.  and  he  is  history — and  a  ptvtent  force  In 
the  history  that  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Not  only  has  he  served  longer  than  any 
Members  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— now  In  his  25th  consecutive 
term — but  he  has  served  longer  than  any 
Member  in  the  history  of  the  House — and  on 
June  12.  Just  5  days  hence,  he  will  have 
doubled  the  former  record  of  tenure  as 
Speaker  which  was  held  by  Henry  Clay. 

I  find  a  particular  pleasure  in  introducing 
Speaker  Rayburn  In  an  educational  context. 
because  I  am  one  of  his  many  students  In 
the  art  of  government.  Though  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe  he  always  feels  a  slight 
twinge  of  remorse  for  those  errant  pupils 
who  go  to  "that  other  body  ' 

Speaker  Rayburns  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  spanned  the  ad- 
ministrations of  seven  Presidents  Yet  even 
such  a  statement  as  this  does  not  Indicate 
the  deep  impress  of  his  life  on  American 
Government — an  adequate  appraisal  of 
which  will  require  the  work  of  many  his- 
torians in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  a  genuine  sense  of  privilege  that 
1  present  a  man  of  great  knowledge  in  the 
atlairs  of  Government  and  deep  wisdom  in 
the  ways  of  life — the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn. Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Speaker    Rayburn    States    Role    or    Youth 
IN  Nation 

Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  in  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  commencement  address,  yesterday 
told  graduates  of  the  Woodward  School  for 
Boys  Just  what  he  expects  of  the  Nation's 
youth. 

"You  must  be  such  citizens  as  will  protect 
and  defend  and  perpetuate  the  mighty,  the 
free,  and  the  good  government  under  which 
you  live."  RATBiniN  told  the  50  seniors  dur- 
ing ceremonies  at  the  Interior  Department 
auditorium. 

"I  want  you  to  know  the  history  of  your 
country."  he  declared.  "Read  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  made  It  great.  You  will  never 
have  a  concept  of  this  Nation's  history  un- 
less you  make  men  like  Hamilton.  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  M:idlson  your  neighbors." 

"I  want  you  to  know  your  Government." 
Ratburw  continued,  telling  the  boys  to  study 
the  Constitution.  "When  you  know  that 
document,  I  know  you  will  love  and  be  will- 
ing to  serve  the  Government  it  brought  into 
being." 

"You've  got  to  want  education  badly 
enough   to   work   for    It,"    the   Speaker   said. 


He  charged  the  boys  not  to  forget  college 
because  they  might  have  to  pay  for  It  with 
"work  that  dirties  your  hands  and  puts 
grime  on  your  clothes." 

To  make  knowledge  worth  while.  Rayburn 
said,  it  must  be  used  To  use  It  properly, 
he  told  the  graduates,  takes  good  Judgment 
and  "Just  plain  elb»  w  grease" 


Advertjjini;  in  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

vy     NEW     YtlRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing, from  time  to  time,  to  see  good 
advertising.  The  advertisers  have  a 
habit  of  underestimating  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  public.  Run-of- 
the-mill  adveitising  which  does  not 
elevate  the  mind,  and  which  very  often 
is  not  honest,  is  not  effective.  An  exam- 
ple of  good  advertising — the  refreshing 
kind — is  a  series  of  color  reproductions 
of  paintings,  depicting  the  American 
.scene,  sponsored  by  the  America  Fore 
Insurance  Group,  and  carried  in  national 
magazines. 

With  considerable  dignity  and  con- 
viction. America  Fore  Loyalty  is  cur- 
rently helping  remind  millions  of  Amer- 
icans what  has  been  done — and  what 
must  be  done  by  individuals — to  pre- 
serve our  freedom. 

The  theme  of  the  series  is  "Our  Des- 
tiny Is  in  Our  Own  Hands."  There  is 
no  sales  message  as  far  as  insurance  is 
concerned.  The  "product"  is  the  indi- 
viduals role  in  shaping  Americas 
future. 

Each  advertisement  carries,  in  full 
color  reproduction,  a  historic  painting 
from  the  private  collection  of  America 
Fore  Loyalty.  Significant  quotations  of 
great  men  are  used  to  tie  in  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  paintings  ard  the 
message  in  the  national  interest. 

In  one  of  these  advertisements,  a 
painting  showing  American  youths  pro- 
testing to  British  General  Gage  against 
harassment  by  his  troops  in  Boston — 
1769-70 — the  editor  from  Emporia, 
Kans.,  William  Allen  White  is  quoted: 

This  nation  will  survive  •  *  •  If  only  men 
can  speak  In  whatever  way  given  them  to 
utter  what  their  hearts  hold. 

The  t«xt: 

FYeedom  of  speech  is  a  major  part  of  our 
heritage  This  freedom  is  deep  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition — we  must  never  allow  it  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  "What  their  heartfi  hold" 
William  Allen  White  has  said.  So  long  as 
we  dare  release  the  protest  In  our  hearts — 
as  did  the  young  Americans  standing  before 
General  Gage — our  Nation  will  prosper. 
Only  the  muteness  of  indifference  and  ignor- 
ance can  open  the  floodgates  of  oppression 
against  us. 

Another  advertisement  in  the  series 
depicts  Old  Ironsides  shelling  the  pirate 
forts  of  Tripoli,  with  the  well-known 
quotation  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  the 
eagle  of  the  sea. 


The  text  is  timely : 

Each  age  in  history  has  known  its  har- 
pies— those  rapacious  smearers  attempting 
to  deride  a  ship  of  state  which  flies  high  the 
colors  of  principle  and  Ideals. 

The  fate  of  our  own  is  irrevocably  bound 
with  the  courage  and  faith  of  those  who 
chart  her  course  and  unfurl  her  sails.  With 
OUT  proud  heritage  of  accomplishment,  we 
will  never  strike  the  country's  colors — to 
the  harpies  of  the  shore  or  sea. 

The  third  advertisement  deals  with  the 
p>ower  of  the  individual.  F.  C.  Yohn's 
colorful  and  dramatic  painting  of  Ser- 
geant Jasper  replacing  the  flag  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  S.C,  in  1776  sets  the  stage  for 
thr  pointed  quotation  from  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale: 

I  am  only  one.  but  still  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything,  but  still  I  can  do 
something. 

Then  follows  the  text: 

So  long  as  we  think  of  ourselves  as  reflect- 
ing honest  beliefs,  a  nation  of  individuals 
fearlessly  determined  to  protect  all  that  we 
liolJ  dear — then  our  American  way  of  life 
will  prosper. 

Full  color  reproductions  of  these  pre- 
sentations have  been  sent  to  Government 
officials,  educational,  civic,  and  fraternal 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  advertising  in  the  public  inter- 
est on  the  highest  plane,  and  for  these 
reasons  I  congratulate  the  America  Fore 
Loyalty  Insurance  Group. 


Food   lor   Civil   Defen»e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jure  8,  1961 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  an  adequate  civil  de- 
fense program  in  this  country,  many 
department  stores  are  coop>erating  with 
local  civil  defense  oflBces  by  providing 
shelter  areas — at  their  own  cost — in 
their  basements.  This  is  done  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  should  disaster 
strike,  the  store's  employees  and  cus- 
tomers would  have  a  place  to  which  they 
could  retreat  for  shelter. 

Our  understanding  is  that  fallout 
from  a  nuclear  attack  would  last  for 
days  or  weeks,  and  that  people  in  these 
shelters  would  be  required  to  remain 
there  until  this  danger  is  past.  This 
raises  some  very  serious  problems  for 
the  cooperating  merchants  who  are  pro- 
viding the  shelter.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility they  would  have  a  couple  of 
thousand  guests  on  their  hands  for  a 
period  of  several  days  up  to  2  weeks  who 
will  have  to  be  fed. 

Civil  defense  people  have  worked  out 
a  balanced  14-day  food  supply  called 
Multi-Purpose  Food  which  sells  for  S2.50 
per  can.  Those  who  have  provided 
shelter  areas  in  department  stores  and 
office  buildings  do  not  feel  they  can  as- 
sume the  financial  obligation  of  supply- 
ing this  food.  I  do  not  think  the  public 
should  call  upon  them  to  do  so. 
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This  problem  ha.s  been  of  concern  to  a 
good  friend  and  constituent.  James  R 
Tisdale.  personnel  manager  of  the  Miller 
&  Paine  Department  Store  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  and  he  recently  wrote  to  me  about 
it.  He  has  a  proposal  which  I  think 
merits  the  closest  po&sible  attention  of 
the  Congress  because  a  would  not  only 
solve  tiie  food  supply  problem  in  tlie 
event  of  a  disaster,  it  would  help  at  the 
same  tune  deal  with  some  of  our  surplus 
corrunodities. 

Mr.  Tisdale  suggests  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  make  available  to 
civil  defense  agencies  in  each  State  a 
sufficient  food  supply  to  handle  an  emer- 
gency. Hi.s  proposal  involves  these 
factors; 

First.  Food  items  would  be  the  same 
as  now  provided  for  needy  unemployed. 

Second.  Food  items  would  be  rotated 
by  replacement  stocks  each  12  months. 

Third.  Local  civil  defense  officials 
would  urge  stockpiling  on  the  basis  of 
one  or  two  firms  in  each  block.  The  food 
could  theft  be  made  available  on  a  ration 
basis  should  the  need  arise. 

Fourth.  If  an  attack  come.-  during 
hours  when  businesses  are  closed  the 
stocks  would  revert  to  the  local  civil 
d-^fense  office  which  would  handle  dis- 
tribution. 

Fifth.  All  of  this  could  be  done  with  a 
minimum  of  redtape  through  local  con- 
trol of  the  program  in  each  State  and 
City. 

This  food  stockpiling  program  is  a  real 
necessity  if  we  are  to  have  a  workable 
civil  defense  .setup.  Many  stores 
throughout  the  Nation  are  willing  to 
cooperate.  Local  civil  defense  officials 
are  interested  in  some  areas.  I  think 
the  Government  could  undertake  a  pro- 
gram such  a.<^  the  very  fine  one  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ti.sdale  with  real  advantage  to 
ts  citizens. 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  .\rtHur  J. 
Goldberg  at  a  Luncheon  Given  in  !lij 
Honor  by  the  City  of  New  York,  V»ilh 
the  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
F.  Wagner 

EXTEN.-ION  OF  RE^LIRKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

I  OF    NEW     yiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1961 

Mr  MLT-TER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  on  May  15. 
1961.  given  in  honor  of  our  Secretary  of 
Labor 

As  an  expression  of  New  York  City's 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  honorable 
record  and  long  career  in  the  cause  of 
good  labor-management  relations  Mayor 
Wasmer  presented  the  Secretary  with  a 
medallion 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Mayor  Wagner  upon  presenta- 
tion   of    the    medallion    and   Secretary 


Goldberg's   address  to  those   assembled 

fjr  tiie  lun'.'heon; 

REM.^RKS    BY    Mayor    Robert    F.    Wacnek    at 

Testimonial  Luncheon  fob  Hon.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  Secret.ary  of  Labos 

Commissioner  Patterson.  Secretary  Gold- 
berg, distinguished  guests  and  friends,  It  Is 
a  source  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
participate  here  today  and  to  honor.  In  the 
name  of  the  city  of  New  York,  our  honored 
guest  and  my  good  friend.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  In  honoring  him. 
we  also  honor  the  great  combined  lat>or 
movement  which  he  served  for  so  long,  and 
the  national  administration  for  which  he  Is 
such  an  articulate  and  enlightened  spokes- 
man in  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

We  are  both  fortunate  and  honored  to  have 
him  here  with  us  today.  These  occasions 
are  not  merely  luncheons  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  a  visitor,  but  briefing  sessions 
where  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
can  come  face  to  face  with  leaders  In  our 
financial,  Industrial,  labor  and  civic  life  to 
present  the  administration's  policies  and 
programs. 

Perhaps.  In  a  way,  our  honored  guest  sym- 
bolizes our  changing  times.  We  no  longer 
have  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  represent  thU 
great  segment  of  our  population  in  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,  an  Industry  man  with 
some  sympathy  for  labor,  but  Instead  a  labor 
man  who  understands  and  sympathizes  with 
the  problems  of  Industry.  How  times  have 
changed,  and  how  much  for  the  better. 

Since  he  entered  the  Cabinet.  Secretary 
Goldberg  has  been  no  strantjer  to  us  here 
in  New  York.  We  were  the  beneficiary  of 
his  valuable  mediative  talents  In  a  strike 
Involving  our  harbor  railroad  tugs. 

I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  guest  sym- 
bolized our  changing  times,  and  the  chan^- 
ing  status  of  lat)or  In  our  national  life.  He 
received  his  law  degree  at  Northwestern 
University  m  1929,  being.  Incidentally,  top 
man  in  hi.s  class.  After  a  short  general 
legal  practice,  he  was  drawn  to  the  then 
resurgent  and  growing  labor  movement  by 
a  sense  of  Idealism  and  a  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  economic  Justice  and  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  worklngman. 

His  ability  as  a  lawyer  brought  him  to 
the  posts  of  general  counsel  to  the  CIO  and 
to  the  tJnited  Steel  Workers,  and  as  special 
counsel  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

He  also  served  as  counsel  to  the  ethical 
practices  committee  of  the  AFL-CIO  which 
adopted  a  policy  of  self-discipline  and  a 
program  of  self-policing  for  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

His  broad  outlook  and  depth  of  vision 
dramatizes  the  changing  status  of  labor  that 
has  come  about  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of 
us  here. 

Labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized, 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  Its  fortunes  dur- 
ing the  eaiiy  days  of  the  great  depression. 

During  the  great  upsurge  of  economic  and 
social  reform  that  reached  Ita  high  water 
mark  during  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  primarily  through  section  7A  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act,  later  the  backbone  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  organized  labor  at  last 
found  Itself  In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
growth. 

Long  denied  Its  right  to  organize  Into 
unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  bargain 
collectively,"  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  flocked  Into  labor  organiza- 
tions In  unprecedented  numbers. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  growth,  the  em- 
phasis was  on  recognition,  on  obtaining  long 
deferred  dignity  and  security  and  on  long 
overdue  wage  raises,  reduced  hours,  and  im- 
proved conditions  of  employment.  In  this 
struggle  for  growth  and  recognition  with  Its 
emphasis  on  so-called  bread-and-butter  is- 
sues, it  was  only  nattiral  that  for  a  time 
organized  labor,  absorbed  with  Its  own  prob- 


lems, tended  to  divorce  Itself  from  other 
aspects  of  our  national  life.  Confronted 
with  a  day-to-day  fight  for  very  survival.  It 
understandably  had  little  time  or  Inclination 
to  participate  more  fully  In  community  life 
or  to  see  Itself  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  much 
broader  picture — the  whole  Nation. 

This  concept  has  largely  changed.  Though 
It  still  must  apply  Itself  to  the  dally  bread- 
and-butter  tasks  of  handling  grievances  and 
negotiating  contracts  for  Improved  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  organized 
labor  h.'LS  found  its  place  as  an  integral,  vital 
part  of  our  whole  Nation.  In  other  words, 
labor  has  acliieved  status.  It  Is  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  be  grudgingly  tolerated  but  a  full 
partner  with  Industry  In  o\ir  economic  life 
With  this  changing  role,  of  course,  have 
come  new  concepts,  new  emphases,  and  new 
responsibilities. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  Secretary  Goldberg,  symbolized 
this  changed  relationship  between  labor  and 
management  In  this  country.  Secretary 
Goldberg  has  already  faced  the  basic  chal- 
lenge raised  by  his  appointment.  This  chal- 
lenge simply  put  was  this  :  Could  a  man  Iden- 
tified for  such  a  long  time  with  the  labor 
movement  objectively  and  successfully  carry 
out  the  labor  policies  of  the  US  Govern- 
menf 

Secretary  Goldberg  left  no  doubt  about  his 
personal  feelings  concerning  this  challenge. 
In  his  own  words,  he  made  It  clear  that  he 
was  "not  representing  the  labor  movement 
In  this  administration"  but  considered  him- 
self a  "counsel  for  the  public  Interest." 

In  his  few  short  months  In  office,  he  has 
demonstrated  to  everyone  that  these  words 
were  no  convenient  rhetorical  expressions. 
He  made  It  clear  from  the  start  that  he  was 
not  going  to  preside  over  any  mere  pedestrian 
administration   of   the  Labor  Department. 

He  as^'.im'tl  the  burd»n  at  nnce  as  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Nation's  economy,  see- 
ing his  To'.c  ns  a  domestic  counfrpart  of  that 
of  the  Secret.try  of  Defense,  realizing  that 
our  enemy  at  home  and  abroad  must  be 
fought  on  both  levels,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, and  that  pound  domestic  economic 
health  was  a  nerpssary  Ingredient  in  the 
larger  worldwide  struggle. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  States  where  unemployment  was  at  Its 
worst.  In  which  he  not  only  talked  to  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  businessmen  and  labor  lead- 
ers but  to  hundreds  of  unemployed  as  well. 
In  his  own  words,  he  said:  "We  had  to  show 
these  people  that  their  Government  has  a 
heart,  as  well  as  a  head." 

Equipped  with  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  economic  challenge 
and  with  a  familiarity  of  the  long  and  short 
term  problems.  Secretary  Goldberg  has 
played  a  vital  and  decisive  role  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  administration's  antirecession 
program.  He  carried  the  ball  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  President  Kennedy's  first  two  major  bills, 
extension  of  unemployment  compcrisatlon 
and  minimum  wage  increase.  He  has  at- 
tacked, with  vigor  and  Intelligence,  two  of 
the  most  vexing  sore  spots  In  our  economy, 
the  problems  of  the  depressed  areas  and  the 
flight  of  the  migrant  worker  whom  he  has 
characterized  as   the  forgotten   man. 

He  has  realized,  as  few  have,  that  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  idleness  In  our  depressed 
areas  Is  the  problem  of  automation  and  that 
people,  long  out  of  Jobs,  must  be  trained  to 
do  something  different  than  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  and  that  Government  must  sup- 
ply some  of  the  money  for  this  retraining. 
He  has  vigorously  dedlcat«l  himself  to  the 
cause  of  helping  our  nainority  groups,  to  see 
that  discrimination  In  employment  prac- 
tices win  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

Above  all.  Secretary  Goldberg's  main  con- 
tribution and  the  most  potent  expression  of 
his  philosophy  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
President's  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee,  consisting  of  seven  business  rep- 
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resentatlves.  sf-wn  from  ialxw.  five  from  the 
public,  w'.tri  the  chairmanship  alternating 
between  the  Secret.irieB  nt  Labor  and  Com- 
merce      He  l8  now   the  first  Chairman. 

The  creation  of  this  Committee,  backed 
by  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, marks  the  first  genuine  and 
sincere  effort  to  bring  together  the  com- 
bined creative  gen:u6  and  ability  of  labor, 
management  and  Government  in  an  effort 
to  solve  our  common  problems. 

It  brings  together,  at  high  level,  both 
sides  of  labor  and  management  In  an  effort 
to  recognize  what  these  problems  are  and  to 
understand  their  relative  poeltlons  In  re- 
giu-d  to  them.  Together,  labor  and  manage- 
ment face  the  vexing  problems  of  foreign 
competition,  automation,  migrant  labor  and 
unemploynient. 

These  domestic  problems  are  present  In 
an  international  atmosphere  of  grave  crisis 
and  tension.  They  must  be  faced  together 
and  solved  together. 

New  York,  It  ha*  been  said,  is  a  mirror  of 
the  Nation.  What  happens  nationally  af- 
fects us  as  a  corporate  being  and  what  we 
do  here  has  national  overtones. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
this  city  points  with  pride  to  Its  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems  on  our  own  grassroots 
level.  Administered  by  our  city  labor  de- 
partment, we  have  through  executive  order 
set  up  a  "Little  Wagner  Act"  which  has  sup- 
plied a  system  of  labor  relations  similar  In 
many  fundamental  respects  to  the  system 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  for  workers  In 
private  Industry. 

A  commission  on  Intergroup  relations  has 
been  created  to  promote  harmony  and  good 
win  In  human  relations  among  the  various 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups  residing 
and  working  side  by  side  In  New  York  City 

A  committee  on  exploitation  of  workers 
has  been  established  to  help  workers,  pri- 
marily Negroes  and  Puerto  RlcAns,  who  are 
victimized  by  collusive  agreements  between 
unions  and  management. 

This  city  has.  fcr  a  long  time,  a  nondis- 
crimination policy  in  Its  public  hou.sing  and 
the  New  York  City  Fair  Housing  Practice 
Act,  which  eliminated  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  and  religion  or  national  origin  In 
the  rental,  leasing,  or  sale  of  private  housing 
and  makes  of  New  York  a  real  open  city 

We  have  bent  all  of  our  efforts  to  make 
political  and  Industrial  democracy  operate 
on  our  local  grassrcKJts  level.  Against  this 
background.  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts 
to  perpetuate  our  democratic  Institutions 
by  developing  In  this  country  an  enlight- 
ened foresighted  and  realistic  program  of 
labor  relations. 

It  Is  with  deep  pride  that  I  present  to  you. 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  medallion  which  reads: 
"Presented  to  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  statesman  and  leader,  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  a  Just  and  equitable  rela- 
tionship between  management  and  labor  by 
Robert  F  Wagner,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  May  15.  1961." 

And  with  this.  Secretary  Goldberg,  go  my 
sincere   personal   best  wishes  and   esteem. 


Address  bt   Secretary    or   Labor   ART.:fUR   J. 
GOLDBKBC.  Nrw  York.  NY,  May  15,  1961 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  this  affair  ten- 
dered to  me  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  is,  I  think,  characteristic  of 
this  city  that  you  have  so  honored  two  mem- 
bers of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet,  and 
that  those  members  are  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  th<;  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  sure  my  dlstlng  iished  colleague, 
Luther  Hodges,  wa.?  as  gratified  at  the  lunch- 
eon given  tfyr  him  as  I  am  today. 

These  affairs  sh  w  an  awareness — by  yoxir 
great  mayor  nnd  the  citizens  of  New  York — 
of  the  interrelationship  of  industry  and  com- 
merce and  labor  la  the  life  of  this  city,  and 
Indeed  In  the  life  cf  the  country. 
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Gestures  of  this  sort  are  indics.tlons  of 
the  truly  progressive  character  of  your  city 
It  is  that  progressive  tradition,  dating  back 
many  years,  that  has  helped  New  York  at- 
tain the  eminence  It  enjoys  in  tins  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  this  afternoon  to  adciress  my- 
self to  a  provocative  concept  advanc«Kl  by  our 
President,  one  that  has  been  the  sabject  of 
much  discussion  and  soul  searching,  Ijoth  In 
our  press  and  in  our  own  Individual  minds 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  President 
said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

The  question  has  been  raised  a^  to  why 
the  country  was  not  furnished  with  a  bill  of 
particulars.  This  desire  of  people  to  be  told 
specifically  how  to  make  their  contribution 
to  the  national  effort  Is  quite  understand- 
able. Yet,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  counter- 
question  with  you  as  to  whether  this  un- 
certainty does  not  in  itself  reflect  a  lack  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  people  of  their 
responsibilities  to  our  society. 

We  pride  ourselves  for  our  dependence 
upon  free  enterprise,  a  free  economy  and 
personal  decision  to  provide  us  with  the 
goods  and  services  for  a  good  hie.  We  are 
Justifiably  proud  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
the  contributions  they  make.  The  managers 
of  our  vast  Industries,  the  leaders  of  our 
great  labor  unions,  the  important  citizens 
who  direct  community  affairs — all  are  among 
the  prime  movers  of  our  national  life. 

At  the  same  time,  while  Government  has 
Important  responsibilities  which  it  must  ex- 
ercise responsibly  In  our  society,  we  ought 
not  let  Government  dominate  our  lives.  I 
am  sure  that  moat  of  us  agree  v/ith  that 
concept. 

Given  that  general  frame  of  mind,  then, 
I  would  like  to  pose  this  question:  Why  Is 
there  any  lack  of  awareness  of  what  these 
tremendous  groups,  and  the  Individuals  in 
these  groups,  can  do  to  advance  the  national 
Interest? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  some  answers,  by 
way  of  specific  examples  In  fields  closely  re- 
lated to  my  own  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  am,  for  example,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  The  problem  of 
discrimination  exists  In  our  national  life. 

That  problem  is  not  geographic  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not,  as  those  of  us  who  live  In 
the  large,  northern  Industrial  cities  would 
sometimes  like  to  believe,  strictly  a  south- 
ern problem.  It  exists  here  in  New  York, 
for  example.  In  housing  and  employment 
practices. 

Of  course,  the  National  Goveriunent  Is 
very  much  concerned  with  this  problem,  and 
is  taking  what  are  hoped  to  be  effective  steps 
to  discharge  Its  own  obligations  in  this  area. 
I  believe  that  the  beginning  that  has  been 
made  is  extremely  promising.  President 
Kennedy's  forceful  leadership  In  this  field 
has  been  relnvigoratlng.  Under  It.  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  create  what 
I  believe  Is  a  new  and  better  climate  for 
opportunity  to  flourish. 

And  here  In  New  York,  under  your  Gov- 
ernor and  your  distinguished  mayor,  much 
has  been  done.  In  this  enlightened  State 
and  city,  statutory  protections  exist  to  in- 
sure fair  employment  practices,  for  example. 

Thus  far  government;  but  what  of  oiu- 
private  groups? 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Wliat  can  I  do 
for  my  country?"  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  business  and  management  and  labor 
communities  of  America:  stop  discrimi- 
nating. 

No  Individual  or  group  needs  a  law  or  an 
Executive  order  to  coax  or  command  them 
to  observe  a  simple  rule  of  morality 

That  would  be  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare.  Businessmen  can  fol- 
low fair  employment  and  promotional  prac- 
tices and  policies  on  their  own  vloUtlon,  in 


their  own  bu.sinesses.  Labor  unions  can  end 
discriminatory  habits  using  ihelr  own  means 
and  powers. 

I  might  add  a  corollary  thought  here,  as 
a  visitor  to  this  greatest  of  all  western 
metropolises.  As  hosts  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  United  Nations,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  our  welfare  by  pvirsuing  the  open  and 
unprejudiced  policy  of  the  clvUlzed  host — 
as  I  am  sure  you  try  to  do. 

This  should  be  true  not  only  for  first  rank 
ambassadors  and  diplomats  but  for  the  en- 
tire world  community  that  lives  and  works 
here  within  your  city  limits. 

My  hometown,  the  Nation's  Capital,  faces 
the  same  responsibility. 

What  can  you  do  for  yotir  country? 

Let  me  give  another  example.  I  am.  of 
cour£.e.  very  much  concerned  with  labor- 
management  relations.  We  have  lately  been 
engaged  in  an  effiort  to  Insure  regularity  and 
stability  in  the  work  going  on  at  our  missile 
bases.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  brings  me  to  New  York  today. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quickest 
way  to  attain  the  goal  we  seek  Is  to  adopt  a 
law  to  compel  a  solution. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  the  adoption  of  laws  does  not  neces- 
sarily solve  the  problem.  Whether  a  law 
could  or  could  not  is  beside  the  point. 

Labor  and  management,  without  a  law  to 
compel  them,  can  on  their  own  volition 
agree  on  these  principles: 

That  the  program  is  one  of  urgent 
priority. 

That  the  work  should  be  performed  eco- 
nomically, at  decent  wage  levels,  under  fair 
conditions. 

That,  as  during  the  war,  free  labor  and 
free  management  can  outproduce  the  regi- 
mented and  compelled  work  force  of  the 
totalitarian  countries. 

That,  therefore,  no  interruption  of  work 
should  take  place. 

Now  this  attitude,  and  this  remark,  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  organizations 
working  at  missile  bases. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  if 
labor  and  management  are  awaiting  a  bill 
of  particulars  on  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country,  they  don't  have  to  look  far. 

There  is  no  Government  policy  that  pre- 
vents labor  and  management  from  develop- 
ing, by  mutual  effort,  better  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  vital  matters — 
and  In  other  matters  as  well.  I  would  and 
do  encourage  such  an  effort.  When  labor 
and  management  ask:  "\\'hat  can  we  do  for 
our  country?"  an  obvious  answer  Is:  "Keep 
the  peace.  Keep  the  Industrial  peace  not 
because  a  law  compels  you  to  but  because 
of  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  because 
It  Is  to  your  own  enllghtene<l  self-interest 
to  do  so." 

I  mentioned  civil  rights  and  labor-man- 
agement relations  as  examples  where  vol- 
untary effort  In  the  public  Interest  is  self- 
suggesting. 

Let  me  give  you  a  third,  based  upon  an 
Interest  Inherent  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Job.  Last  week,  the  President  Issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  creating  a  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime.  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Rlbicoff  on  that  Com- 
mittee 

The  President's  Committee  will,  of  course, 
enlist  the  aid  and  seek  the  cooperation  of 
government  and  private  organizations  In 
this  fight  against  the  waste  of  delinquency. 

In  this  important  area,  with  $10  million 
authorized  for  Federal  grants.  It  is  obvious 
that  If  the  President's  Committee  is  to  suc- 
ceed It  must  depend  upon  the  cooperation 
and  aid  of  States  and  private  organizations. 

In  commenting  on  this  Executive  order, 
the  Washington  Post  remarked:  "Juvenile 
deUnquency    is    essentially   a   local    problem 
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which  must  he  dealt  with  through  local 
agencies.  schools.  churches,  settlement 
houses,  community  welfare  agencies,  operat- 
Ine;  togetijer  to  bring  hostile  and  rebellious 
youth  In^o'' participation  In  the  commu- 
nity's life  The  real  need  is  to  put  what  Is 
now  known  into  use  and  to  prod  responsible 
private  and  public  agencies  at  the  local  level 
inui  more  effective  operation." 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment.  The  Federal 
Government  can  perform  good  and  needed 
service  In  this  field  It  is  also  true  that 
long  before  the  Executive  order  was  Issued, 
manifesting  Presidential  concern  and  in- 
tention to  appropriate  action,  the  question 
of  what  you  could  do  for  your  country  pro- 
vided its  own  answer  to  men  and  women 
already  at  work  on  delinquency. 

I  have  given  you  three  instances  of  areas 
where  individual  and  group  response  to  the 
President's  concept  should  be  clear.  There 
are  many  others,  both  inside  and  outside 
my  own  responsibility. 

In  the  singular  world  of  today,  a  world 
of  troubled  neighborhoods  rather  than  sepa- 
rate nations,  our  Government  undertakes 
aid  programs  that  are  of  vital  and  para- 
mount Importance  for  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of   the   world. 

These  programs  do  not  exclude  voluntary 
efforts   by   groups  and   individuals. 

A  religious  group  near  Washington,  DC. 
for  example,  has  been  sending  cows  to  areas 
in  the  world  where  a  cow  is  a  treasure,  and 
where  fresh  milk  is  a  luxury. 

Large  programs  like  CARE  are  effective 
expressions  of  private  American  concern. 
They  are  examples  of  what  persons  in  pri- 
vate capacities  can  do  for  their  country 
and  the  world — for  in  leading  the  world 
toward  greater  well-being  they  also  strength- 
en the  United  States. 

This  is  a  great  metropolitan  area,  a  huge 
complex  of  people  and  activity.  You  know 
that  as  social  problems  arise,  as  the  daily 
business  of  living  becomes  more  and  more 
demanding  and  challenging,  the  powers  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  solutions  need 
to  be  more  effective.  Responsible  govern- 
ment must  be  an  instrument  for  progress 
when  the  means  at  hand  to  private  groups 
are  not  adequate  to  the  problem  they  face. 
At  the  same  time,  government  cannot  be 
responslDle  unless  our  people  make  it  so. 
unless  they  view  their  own  actions  in  the 
light  of  the  interest  of  all. 

I  would  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent this  way:  All  of  us  know  what  our 
cc  intry  has  done  for  us.  and  all  of  us  know, 
in  our  heart  and  conscience,  what  we  should 
do  for  our  country.  The  resolution  to  act. 
to  move  forward,  to  seek  the  path  of  good 
conscience,  is  the  only  decision  that  remains. 


Burns    Creek    Project    Needed 


EXTF.NSTON  OF  REM.APKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1961 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  the 
announcement  from  the  Department  of 
Agncalture  of  a  disaster  area  caused 
by  the  .-severe  drought  in  southern  Idaho: 

U.S.  Defartment  of  AcRicrrLTURE. 

Wa.'i'.ngton.  DC.  June  2,  1961. 

U->D.\   De.signates   18  Counties  in  Idaho  as 
Drought    Emergency    Areas 

The  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  designation  of  18  counties  in 
south  central  Idaho  as  disaster  areas  be- 
cause of  severe  drought. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man is  making  available  $745,000  of  emer- 
gency funds  to  be  administered  through  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  i)y  the 
State  and  coimty  AgrlcuMrural  StabtT/^***^ 
and  Conservation   (ASC)    Committees    .  ««■ 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  share  with 
farmers  and  ranchers  the  cost  of  emergency 
measures  designed  to  conserve  and  supple- 
ment Irrigation  water  on  cropland,  and  to 
supplement  livestock  water  In  range  areas. 
The  emergency  cost-shares  will  come  from 
funds  authorized  under  Public  Law  85-58. 

Counties  designated  by  Secretary  Freeman 
as  drought  disaster  areas  for  the  emergency 
ACP  assistance  are  Bannock.  Be?.r  Lake. 
Blaine,  Butte,  Caribou.  Cassia.  Clark.  Custer. 
Elmore.  Franklin.  Gooding.  Jefferson.  Lemhi. 
Lincoln.  Owyhee,  Power,  Teton,  and  Twin 
Falls. 

USDA  said  the  water  supply  siiu.ition  in 
these  Idaho  counties  is  extremely  acute  at 
this  time.  The  Idaho  State  Disaster  Commit- 
tee requested  ACP  cost  sharing  for  emergen- 
cy water  practices  that  can  be  undertaken 
Immediately  in  order  to  benefit  this  year's 
crcp  production  and  livestock  operations. 

The  Idaho  drought  has  plagued  some  areas 
for  several  years.  Ranchers  have  experienced 
substan-lal  damage  and  losses  to  range  pas- 
tures and  crops.  Most  of  them  need  to 
produce  at  least  part  of  the  winter  feed  they 
use  in  their  livestock  operations.  Many 
farmers  and  ranchers  need  emergency  assist- 
ance to  continue  operating. 

Under  ACP  the  Federal  Government  shares 
the  cost  of  needed  conservation  to  assure 
in  the  public  interest  the  wise  use.  protec- 
tion, and  improvement  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources on  farmland.  ACP  emergency  cost- 
sharing  will  be  offered  Idaho  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  conservation  practices  that  con- 
serve the  supply  of  water  currently  available, 
increase  the  supply  for  existing  irrigation 
systems,  and  Increase  water  for  livestock. 

Farmers  will  pay  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  practices.  Farmers  apply  for  cost-share 
assistance  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  (ASC)  Committee  serving 
their  county. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture states  that  the  water  supply 
situation  in  these  Idaho  counties  is  ex- 
tremely acute,  and  they  are  making 
available  ACP  cost  sharing  for  emer- 
gency practices  to  help  reduce  the  effects 
of  this  great  drought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Burns  Creek  project  in 
southeastern  Idaho.  This  is  a  true  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  with  great  benefits. 
It  would  create  a  much-needed  storage 
reservoir  of  some  234.000  acre-feet  of 
water  in  this  drought-disaster  area. 

I  would  aLso  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  testimony  of  our. 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Harding!  before  this  subcommittee 
regarding  the  need  for  the  Burns  Creek 
project  in  southeastern  Idaho: 

Statement  by  Representative  Ralph  R. 
Harding  Before  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion   SUBCOMMrtTEE,    APRU,    17.    1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  be  able 
to  come  before  thl^  great  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  testify  ki  behalf  of  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Burns  Oseek  project. 

We  in  Idaho  feel  tn^  the  Burns  Creek 
project,  which  will  be  integrated  electrically, 
hydraulically,  and  financially  with  the  Pali- 
sades project,  is  the  next  logical  step  in  our 
program  of  utilizing  the  Snake  River  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
realized  the  necessity  of  building  our  storage 


dams  as  far  upstream  as  possible  to  catch 
and  store  the  snow  runofi  for  use  by  down- 
stream Irrigators. 

The  Burns  Creek  Dam,  which  is  located 
UW)  miles  downstream  from  the  Pali&.ides 
43Am,  will  be  constructed  at  the  site  that  has 
been  determined  best  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, our  Idaho  irrigators,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  It  is  the  only  site  between 
the  Wyoming  border  and  the  area  where 
feeder  canals  begin  taking  water  from  the 
Snake  River  where  a  dam  of  sufficient  size 
can  be  constructed  to  fully  utilize  the  stor- 
age resources  of  the  river. 

The  Burns  Creek  Reservoir  would  store 
234,000  acre-feet  of  water — 17,000  acre-feet 
of  which  would  be  a  reregulatlng  capacity 
reservoir,  117,000  acre-feet  of  which  would 
be  maintained  as  a  power  head,  and  100.000 
acre-feet  of  supplemental  Irrigation  storage. 
The  value  of  this  100  000  acre-feet  of  sup- 
plemental Irrigation  water  cannot  be  em- 
phasized enough.  I  have  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Reclam.ation  to  calculate  how  many  acres 
this  100,000  acre-feet  would  Irrigate  for  one 
vital  water  turn.  I  have  been  informed  Uiat 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  evapora- 
tion and  transit  losses  this  100,000  acre-feet 
of  water  would  provide  1  irrigation  turn 
for  186,000  acres  of  potatoes  or  sugarbeets 
Any  row  crop  farmer  In  Idaho  can  testify  as 
to  the  Impori.ince  of  having  the  water  avail- 
able for  this  If.st  vital  tiu-n. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  an  extreme  drought  emergency,  the 
117,000  acre-feet  power  head  could  also  be 
released,  providing  an  irrigating  turn  for 
approximately  an  additional  200.000  acres. 

Water  is  the  llfeblood  of  Idaho.  Last 
month  there  appeared  before  this  committe* 
a  group  of  Idaho  farmers — Leonard  Graham 
and  John  Poole  from  Rlgby.  CUfTord  Scoresby 
from  lona.  Russell  Holm  of  Shelley,  and  Leo 
Murdock  of  Thomas,  Idaho.  These  are  all 
men  who  have  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives 
on  Idaho  farms.  I  am  sure  that  If  you  asked 
any  one  of  them  what  Is  the  hardest  work 
that  they  have  ever  done,  they  would  reply, 
"Irrigating"  They  know  what  it  is  to  spend 
all  night,  while  their  city  neighbors  are 
sleeping,  tramping  the  fields  In  a  pair  of  rub- 
ber boots  carrying  a  shovel  and  a  lantern 
to  make  sure  that  every  drop  of  water  is 
properly  utilized  There  Is  no  time  for  sleep 
for  an  Idaho  farmer  when  it  is  his  turn  to 
irrigate.  He  cannot  afford  to  waste  any 
water,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  above- 
mentioned  witnesses  are  men  who,  through- 
out their  lives,  have  attempted  to  conserve 
and  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River. 
I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  their  testi- 
monies pleading  for  the  authorization  of  the 
Burns  Creek  project.  I  believe  that  with- 
out exception  these  were  men  who  opposed 
the  construction  of  a  Federal  dam  In  Hells 
Canyon.  These  are  men  who  believe 
strongly  in  free  enterprise,  who  would  oppose 
again  the  Federal  Government  building  a 
dam  anywhere  on  the  Snake  River  for 
strictly  power  purposes;  yet.  they  come  to 
Washington  and  testify  as  to  the  necessity 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Burns  Creek  project 
because  they  want  to  store  every  drop  of 
water  for  use  by  their  fellow  farmers. 

These  men  have  seen  short-water  years, 
years  in  which  the  100.000  acre-feet  to  sup- 
plemental storage  in  Burns  Creek  would 
have  made  the  diflference  between  a  poor 
crop  and  a  good  crop,  or  between  no  crop 
and  a  poor  crop. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  here  today  to  represent 
their  Interests  and  the  lnt«rests  of  thousands 
of  other  Idaho  farmers  and  small  business- 
men and  working  people  whose  livelihood 
dej>ends  upon  a  prosperous  farm  economy. 
In  Idaho  our  farm  economy  depends  upon 
water  !rom  the  Snake  River.  I  feel  that  the 
fact  that  the  Burns  Creek  project  will  have 
the  capacity  to  generate  90.000  kilowatts  of 
electricity  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  Its 
construction.     Rather,  we  should  be  grateful 
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for  this  power  capacity  which  will  In  turn 
repay  97  percent  of  the  total  construction 
costs  or  this  project  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  said  throughout  past  hear- 
ings that  Burns  Creek  is  being  constructed 
to  generate  power  for  the  favored  few,  refer- 
ring to  the  preference  customers  This  is 
not  so.  The  two  largest  customers  of  Palis- 
ades Power  are  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.;  and  I  assume  that 
they  will  likewise  be  the  two  largest  cus- 
tomers of  Burns  Creek  power. 

According  to  1960  figures  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  their  entire  sys- 
tem in  Idaho,  private  utilities  are  receiving 
35  percent  of  the  i>ower  and  paying  only  23 
percent  of  the  revenues.  Preference  custom- 
ers are  receiving  only  39  percent  of  the  power 
but  are  paying  56  percent  of  the  revenues. 
and  the  remaining  26  percent  of  the  power 
which  produces  21  per.ent  of  the  revenues 
Is  being  used  by  Irrigators.  It  is  possible 
for  the  Investor-owned  utilities  such  as  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Idaho  Power  Co.  to 
firm  up  this  hydropower  that  they  buy  at 
reduced  rates  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion with  power  generated  In  their  own 
plants  and  sell  It  to  their  customers  at  the 
higher  firm  power  rates.  So  power  generated 
In  Idaho  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
benefited  not  only  the  REA's  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities but  also  the  private  power  com- 
panies and,  even  more  importantly,  all  of 
the  people  of  Idaho. 

I  believe  that  Bums  Creek  is  a  sound  busi- 
ness Investment.  Not  only  does  It  provide 
234.000  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity  and  the 
generating  capacity  for  90.000  kilowatts  of 
electricity,  but  It  will  also  double  the  rev- 
enues from  the  Palisades  project.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Palisades  project  cost  $62 
million  and  the  Burns  Creek  project  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $45  million  and  yet  combined 
they  will  produce  twice  as  much  annual  net 
j)ower  revenues,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is 
an  economically  Justifiable  project. 

I  am  sincere  In  asking  that  this  honorable 
committee  give  favorable  action  to  our  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  construction  of  this 
much-needed  reclamation  project.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  again  fcr  the  privilege  I  have  had 
of  appearing  before  this  outstanding  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
support  this  project  as  a  needed,  worth- 
while, and  economically  feasible  project, 
beneficial  not  only  for  the  farmers  of 
Idaho,  but  for  the  whole  country  as  well. 
I  urge  my  colleai;ues  to  give  this  project 
their  utmost  consideration  and  support 
when  it  comes  l>efore  the  House. 


Federal  Reclania:ion   Program   for   Fiscal 
Year  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1961 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  all  Members.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Conrgessional  Record 
a  statement  I  presented  today  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  relating  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  The  statement  refers  to  at- 
tachments which  consist  of  additional 
material  furnished  the  Appropriations 
Committee.     I  will  be  glad  to  fvirnish 


copies  of  these  attachments  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  thtm. 
The  statement  follows; 

3tatxmei«t  OF  Hon.  Wayne  N  .^.spinai.i.  of 
COLORADO.  Chairman,  HorsE  C'^MMrrrrr 
On  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Before 

THE    PVBLIC    WORieS    SVBCOMMTTTeE    OF    THE 

HorsE     CoMMrmcE     on     Appropriations, 
JtTNi:  8.  1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  again 
this  year  In  behalf  of  the  overall  Federal 
reclamation  program.  I  am  appearing  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  studying  and  authorizing 
reclamation  projects. 

In  previous  years  I  have  criticized  the 
executive  department  for  Its  no-new-starts 
policy  and  have  expressed  my  firm  belief 
that  a  few  new  construction  starts  each  year 
are  necessary  for  an  orderly  and  progressive 
long-range  program.  This  year  five  new 
starts  have  been  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  urge  the  Committee  to  re- 
tain these  proposed  new  starts.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  projects  recommended  have  met 
all  preconstructlon  requirements  and 
should  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  ad- 
ditional reclamation  projects  that  have  met 
all  the  requirements  necessary  to  place  them 
In  position  to  be  started  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
My  criticism  of  this  year's  coivstruction 
program  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
Is  that  the  overall  amount  Is  considerably 
below  the  level  of  spending  that  is  war- 
ranted by  this  Important  national  program. 
This  has  been  true,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
last  10  years.  Our  spending  for  reclamation 
construction  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  ex- 
panding economy  and  the  needs  for  de- 
veloping our  land  and  water  resources.  I 
have  been  recommending  to  this  committee 
for  the  last  several  years  an  annual  level 
of  spending  for  reclamation  construction  of 
about  $300  million.  Even  $300  million  is 
short  of  the  amount  we  would  be  appropri- 
ating annually  if  spending  for  reclamation 
had  maintained  a  relative  posltioa  in  our 
overall  Federal  spending.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  a  larger  program,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  are  getting  only  half 
as  much  in  the  way  of  project  facilities  for 
the  dollars  we  spend  today  as  we  were  getting 
20  years  ago. 

The  retention  of  the  relatively  small  con- 
struction program  recommended  this  year 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
spending  for  the  projects  unde:-way  has 
been  much  too  low  for  the  last  several  years 
obviously  p)osc8  serious  problems  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  are  either  faced  with  a  pyramid- 
ing of  costs,  which  I  object  to,  or  we  will 
have  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  construc- 
tion schedule.  Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation indicated  to  this  committee  that 
it  needed  $294  million  to  carry  o:i  an  effi- 
cient construction  program  in  fiscal  year 
1962.  However,  the  profjram  recommended 
this  year  totals  only  $252  million  and,  with 
the  funds  carried  forward  and  unclerfinanc- 
Ing.  only  $218  million  is  requetted.  An 
examination  of  the  Bureau's  schedule  of 
construction  that  has  been  submitted  to 
this  committee  this  year  indicates  a  need 
next  year  for  $380  million  in  order  to  keep 
the  projects  already  started  moving  forward 
on  an  efficient  construction  schedule,  and 
this  amount  does  not  Include  any  new  starts 
for  next  year.  The  comparisons  given  for 
these  last  2  years  are  typical  examples  of 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  several 
years.  Congress  has  continued  to  add  new 
starts  in  recent  years  as.  in  my  opinion,  it 
should  have.  In  spite  of  the  administra- 
tion's no-new-starts  |x>llcy.  These  projects 
were  started  by  the  previous  administration, 
but  the  administration  failed  to  recommend 
the  level  of  sjsendlng  necessary  to  provide  an 


orderly  and  efficient  schedule  of  construc- 
tion. This  year's  budget  has  the  same  de- 
fect. If  our  level  of  spending  in  past  years 
had  been  Increased  to  around  $300  million 
as  I  have  heretofore  recommended,  we  would 
not  be  In  the  difficulty  we  are  in  today.  In 
my  opinion,  an  increase  from  a  $250  niilllon 
program  to  a  $380  million  program  or  more 
in  1  year  Is  not  realistic.  I  am  not  stu"e 
what  can  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of 
spending  appreciably  In  fiscal  year  1962  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  preparation,  but  if  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  efficiently  used  I  believe 
they  should  be  appropriated.  In  addition, 
I  believe  that,  starting  right  now,  the  level 
of  spending  should  be  Increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  a  level  required  for  an  orderly 
and  relatively  uniform  program  and  to  a 
level  that  is  Justified  by  the  importance  and 
needs  of  this  great  national  program. 

In  past  years  I  have  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee a  sample  8-year  program  showing  not 
only  the  going  projects  but  also  how  addi- 
tional projects  that  are  already  authorized, 
or  are  expected  to  be  authorized  In  the  near 
future,  can  be  worked  Into  the  construc- 
tion schedule  without  exceeding  a  reason- 
able annual  level  of  spending.  My  purpose 
has  been  to  show  that  we  can  have  a  pro- 
gressive and  sound  program  Including  a  few 
new  starts  every  year  without  excessive  py- 
ramiding of  fund  requirements.  I  have  pre- 
pared again  this  year  a  sample  8-year  pro- 
gram and  It  Is  attached  hereto.  With  the 
need  for  funds  Jumping  to  $385  million  next 
years.  It  Illustrates  the  difficulty  we  face  in 
the  years  ahead  In  getting  the  progrr.m  back 
on  the  track,  a  situation  which  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  in  this  presentation. 

The  sample  8-ycar  program  includes  27 
new  starts,  hot  counting  the  5  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1962  by  the  administration. 
The  table  does  not  purport  to  show  all  the 
projects  that  may  be  started  during  the  8- 
jear  period  or  to  indicate  any  priority  of 
construction.  The  projects  are  scheduled  In 
a  way  that  seems  reasonable  to  me  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  authorization  and 
planning  status.  The  fund  requirements  on 
a  year  by  year  basis,  as  shown  on  the  table, 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1963 $383.  877,  000 

1964 352.  327.  000 

1965 342.  753.  000 

1966 337. 438.  000 

1967 277,  161.000 

1968 275  700.  000 

1969 262,  875,  000 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  authorization  program  for  recla- 
mation projects  which  is  before  my  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  construction  program  for  which  this 
Committee  authorizes  funds.  The  two  pro- 
grams must  be  coordinated,  otherwise  we 
win  end  up  with  authorized  plans  sitting 
on  the  shelf  becoming  obsolete  This  is  what 
happened  in  the  care  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  and  others  in  the  past,  re- 
sulting in  considerable  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems for  both  the  executive  departments  and 
the  Congress.  My  committee  has  before  it 
legislation  to  authorize  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  In  new  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Most  of  these  are  meritorious  projects 
and  will  contribute  tremendously  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  strength.  However,  they 
must  be  examined  not  only  wUh  respect  to 
their  merit  but  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
spending  which  the  Congress  authorizes  each 
year,  keeping  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  con- 
struction work  underway.  I  believe  that  our 
authorization  and  construction  programs 
should    be    approximately    equal,   dollarwlse. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  our  overall 
Federal  reclamation  program  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly,  because  it  is  referred 
to  so  often,  and,  also,  because.  In  my  opinion, 
it   Is   the   most   misunderstood    problem    we 
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have  today  in  connection  with  construction 
of  reclamation  projects.  This  Is  the  rela- 
tionship of  crop  production  on  reclamation 
projects  to  the  agricultural  surplus  problem. 
I  discussed  this  matter  to  some  extent  with 
you  last  year.  Since  then,  I  have  had  addi- 
tional studies  prepared  on  this  subject  for 
the  information  of  my  committee.  I  am  still 
convinced  \hat  reclamation  tends  to  alleviate 
rather  than  add  to  our  existing  agricultural 
problems.  The  placing  of  water  on  land 
which  theretofore  has  been  used  for  non- 
Irrigated  grain  crops  usually  results  In  a  shift 
to  more  diversified  farming.  In  other  words, 
irrigated  farming  in  the  West  enjoys  a  com- 
plementary rather  than  a  competitive  rela- 
tionship with  the  whole  of  the  country's 
agriculture.  Very  little  of  the  Nation's  crop 
surplus  Is  attributable  to  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  West.  The  principal  sources  of  sur- 
plus crops  are  nonirrigated  areas  where  one- 
crop  farming  predominates.  Reclamation 
farms  produce  abundantly  of  the  protective 
and  bodybuilding  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats  needed  for  healthful  diets. 

Sweeping  generalizations  that  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  lands  tmder  the  rec- 
lamation program  adds  to  the  crop  surplus 
are  misleading.  An  understanding  of  the 
problem  requires,  among  other  things,  con- 
sideration of  what  crops  make  up  thre  sur- 
plus problem,  what  part  of  these  surplus 
crops  are  grown  on  reclamation  project 
farms,  an  examination  of  the  crops  which 
reclamation  farms  do  produce,  and  the  long- 
term  needs  for  the  products  of  western 
irrigated   agriculture. 

Actually,  five  crops  constitute  the  bulk  of 
farm  commodities  under  loan  or  in  the  in- 
ventories of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. They  are  wheat,  corn,  upland  cotton, 
grain  sorghums,  and  tpbacco.  These  five 
crops  make  up  94.83  percent  of  the  CCC  loans 
and  inventories.  A  negligible  part  of  the 
surplus  comes  from  reclamation  farms.  I 
have  had  some  drawings  prepared  which  Il- 
lustrate very  clearly  these  points  and  also 
show  the  crops  that  are  grown  on  reclama- 
tion farms.  They  are  attached  to  my  state- 
ment and  I  would  like  for  them  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record 

In  addition,  we  are  advised  by  agriculture 
authorities  that  our  present  crop  imbalances 
are  only  temporary  and  that  continued  ef- 
forts are  needed  in  research  and  the  con- 
servation and  deveolpment  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources.  A  recent  report  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  discloses  that  the  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  will  soon  place  this  country  in 
a  fxjsltion  of  farmland  shortage  unless  timely 
offsetting  actions  are  taken.  While  the 
acreage  of  good  cropland  diminishes  at  a 
rate  of  3,000  acres  per  day,  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  airports,  cities,  etc., 
the  Nation's  population  is  increasing  at 
about  8,600  additional  persons  per  day. 
Population  growth  to  330  million,  expected 
prior  to  the  year  2000,  plus  the  increase  In 
per  capita  consumption,  will  boost  the  total 
requirement  for  food  products  to  a  level 
double  that  of  the  present.  Just  how  soon 
our  agricultural  abundance  will  give  way 
to  shortages  depends  upon  the  positive  steps 
that  are  taken  to  meet  our  expected  future 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  con- 
tinued development  of  supplemental  wat«r 
supplies  for  existing  Irrigated  areas,  as  well 
as  the  opening  of  new  lands  to  settlement 
through  reclamation,  are  entirely  consist- 
ent with  sound,  long-term  agricultural  ob- 
jectives. Reclamation  development  helps  to 
insure  adequate  food  and  fiber  for  our  rapid- 
ly growing  population  and  provides  the  basis 
of  expanding  the  economy  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  now  turn 
briefly  to  the  program  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  In  this  portion  of  my  state- 
ment,  I  am  speaking  also  for   the  State  of 


Colorado  and  for  Governor  McNlchols  who 
could  not  be  present  at  these  hearings. 

The     total     construction     funds     recom- 
mended In  the  administration's  revised  budg- 
et   for    the    Colorado    River    storage    project 
and  participating   projects   Is  $59.9   million. 
With   the   unobligated   funds    to   be   carried 
over  from  this  year's  appropriations  and  the 
provision    for    underftnancing,     this    repre- 
sents a  construction  program  of  about  $83  4 
nuUion.    The  revisions  in  the  original  budget 
made  by  the  present  administration  Include 
a  transfer  of  $800,000  to  the  general  Investi- 
gations program,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
recommended  for  the  Curecanti  storage  unit 
and  an  increase  of  about  $5.8  million  In  the 
amount  requested  for  transmission  lines.     I 
am    In   full    agreement   with    these    changes. 
The  transfer  of  funds  to  the  general  investi- 
gations   program   will    permit    a  speedup   In 
the  planning  of  new  projects  and  will  in  no 
way  disrupt  the  orderly  and  progressive  con- 
struction   of    the    storage    project.      I    have 
continually  pressed  for  additional  planning 
funds  in   order   to  assure   the  best   possible 
development    of    our    water   resources.     The 
additional  funds  for  the  Curecanti  unit  will 
enable  the  Bureau  to  ctart  preconstructlon 
work  on  Morrow  Point   Dam   and   Reservoir 
The    Curecanti    unit    which    is    being    con- 
structed for  river  regulation,  supplemental 
water  for  irrigation,  and  the  production  of 
badly  needed  power  Is  a  most  Important  part 
of  the  overall  upper  basin  development.     I 
am  particularly  pleased  With  this  possibility 
for  earlier  completion  and  the  earlier  avail- 
ability of  the  benefits  from  this  storage  unit. 
The  Increase  in  the  amount  requested  for 
transmission  lines   relates  to  a   problem   on 
which   I  know  thU  committee  has   received 
extensive  testimony.     Last  year  when  I  was 
before    this    committee    I    stated    that    the 
necessary   transmission   lines   for   the   Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  should  be  started 
without  delay  In  order  to  be  able  to  market 
the   energy   from   the   powerplants  when   it 
became  available.     I   want   to   reaffirm   this 
view  and  state  that  If  the  transmission  sys- 
tem is  to  be  completed  in  sufficient  time  so 
as   not    to   delay    the    marketing    of    electric 
energy,    the   construction   program   must   go 
forward  this  year  with  all  possible  speed. 

When  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  was  before 
my  committee,  the  committee  considered 
this  matter  very  carefully.  While  the  legis- 
lation included  authorization  for  an  all- 
Federal  transmission  system,  the  conunlttee 
saw  the  possibility  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
power  companies  in  the  area.  Congress.  In 
effect,  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fully  study  this  matter,  giving  every  consid- 
eration to  the  proposals  made  by  the  private 
utilities.  Two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
following  the  Instructions  from  the  Con- 
gress, have  studied  this  matter  and  both 
have  recommended  an  all-Federal  system  for 
the  basic  transmission  lines.  The  decisions 
of  both  have  been  based  upon  economic  fac- 
tors. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment's studies  indicate  that  an  all- 
Federal  transmission  system  will  benefit  the 
power  consumers  and  provide  more  revenues 
to  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  fund  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  remaining  water  and  land 
resources  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Power  and  Land  Problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  chairmaned  by 
Hon.  John  Moss,  has  studied  this  problem 
at  some  length.  I  have  a  letter  from  Con- 
gre.'sman  Moss  which  sets  out  some  of  the 
subcommittee's  conclusions  and.  with  your 
permission.  I  would  like  to  insert  that  let- 
ter In  the  record  at  this  point. 

My  own  view  is  that  construction  of  the 
necessary  transmission  system  cannot  be  held 
up  any  longer.  The  proposals  of  the  private 
utilities  have  been  studied  and  the  decision 
has  been  made  by   the   last   administration 


and  reafllrmed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  this  committee 
will  Include  funds  necessary  to  move  for- 
ward with  all  possible  speed  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  lines  of  the  trans- 
mission system. 

With  respect  to  other  items  In  the  budget 
for  the  individual  storage  units  and  partic- 
ipating projects.  I  believe  they  are  adequate 
for  moving  ahead  on  an  efficient  construction 
schedule.  I  understand  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Glen  Caiiyon,  Flaming  Gorge. 
Navajo,  and  Curecanti  storage  units  and  the 
Paonia.  Smith  Fork.  Florida,  Hammond, 
Seedskadee,  and  Vernal  unit  of  the  central 
Utali  participating  project  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  are  substantially  on 
schedule.  For  this  progress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  indebted  greatly  to  you  and  your 
committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  $330,000  In 
the  budget  for  the  Paonia  project  and  the 
$534,162  for  the  Collbran  project,  both  In  my 
district,  will  complete  these  projects  In  fiscal 
1962.  These  are  very  small  as  reclamation 
projects  go,  but  they  have  been  needed  for 
many  years  and  their  completion  this  year  in 
the  middle  of  an  extreme  drought  cycle  may 
mean  the  difference  between  existence  and 
disaster  for  many  of  my  people  The  $2.- 
777.000  for  the  Florida  project  and  the  $2,- 
027.000  for  the  Smith  Fork  project,  both  of 
which  arc  also  In  western  Colorado,  will  al- 
low the  continuing  construction  of  these 
projects  which  are  so  badly  needed  In  order 
to  stabilize  and  maintain  the  economy  of  the 
project  areas.  The  committee  will  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
Smith  Fork  project  will  be  completed  in  fiscal 
1963  and  the  Florida  project  In  the  following 
year. 

In  closing,  please  accept  my  personal 
thanks  for  granting  to  me  this  opportvinlty 
to  again  present  a  case  for  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  approach  to  the  problems  associated 
with  the  reclamation  program,  and  for  your 
continued  support  of  appropriations  for  the 
various  projects  In  my  State  of  Colorado  and 
the  entire  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

If  this  committee  finds  that  additional 
funds  can  be  used  efficiently  for  the  Colorado 
River  sto'-age  project  or  for  any  other  proj- 
ect in  the  reclamation  program.  I  hope  that 
the  funds  will  be  provided  this  year  In  order 
to  ease  the  problem  of  pyramiding  coots 
which  we  face  in  the  yehrs  ahead. 


Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  June  8.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
.stand  that  legislation  to  provide  aid  to 
education  is  scheduled  to  come  up  in  the 
House  next  week.  I  should,  therefore, 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ejcpress 
my  views  in  advance  so  that  my  constit- 
uents know  where  I  stand  on  this  issue. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  repard 
education  and  our  educational  systems  in 
this  country  as  of  prime  importance. 
This  is  one  phase  of  our  national  activity 
where  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  down. 
The  great  strides  we  have  made  as  a  na- 
tion is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  we  always 
stressed  the  need  for  education  and  that 
we  have  provided  a  wide  base  which  made 
it  possible  for  our  children  to  receive  an 
education.    We  should  continue  to  widen 
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that  base  on  all  levels,  so  that  any  child 
in  America,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  will  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  acquire  not  only  an 
elementary  education  but  also  a  second- 
ary and  college  education,  or  vocational 
training. 

Second.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
become  a  controversial  issue  and  that  re- 
ligion was  brought  into  this  problem. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  controversies, 
which  only  serve  to  divide  us  and  to 
weaken  us.  This  question  should  have 
dealt  only  with  various  ways  of  aiding 
education,  the  granting  of  funds  for 
school  construction  to  eliminate  the 
classroom  shortage,  enabling  our  teach- 
ers to  receive  higher  salaries,  and  pro- 
viding tuition  or  scholarships  for  those 
who  need  such  assistance.  Had  we  ap- 
proached this  problem  with  such  views  in 
mind,  we  would  have  made  real  progress 
toward  bringing  our  educational  system 
into  line  with  our  domestic  needs  and 
with  our  worldwide  responsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done. 
Instead,  all  sorts  of  legalities  were 
raised,  religion  was  injected,  chuich- 
state  relationship  became  an  issue.  All 
sorts  of  questions  were  raised  regarding 
parochial  schools,  as  if  these  were  out- 
landish institutions.  People  failed  to 
realize  that  the  Catholic  parochial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  5  million  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country.  People 
ignored  the  fact  that  this  school  system 
is  comprised  of  10.300  elementary 
schools  and  2.400  high  schools,  staffed 
by  more  than  102.000  teachers,  of  whom 
40  000  are  laymen. 

People  also  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that    these    schools    are    operated    and 
maintained  by  ordinary  American  citi- 
7,ens,  of  ordinary  means.     Like  the  pub- 
lic   schools,    so    do    also    the    parochial 
schools   stress    scholarship,    citizenship, 
'  character,  and  morahty.     These  schools 
are  not  something   alien.     They  are  a 
part   and   parcel  of  America   and  date 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Nation. 
They  perform  a  noble  public  function  in 
providing  millions  of  American  children 
with  an  education  that  is  recognized  in 
all  50  States  of  the  Nation  for  its  high 
standards  and  scholastic  achievements. 
In  all  frankness.  I  ask;  Have  the  pa- 
rochial schools  done  anything  but  good 
in  America  and  for  America?     Can  any- 
one deny  that  they  have  helped  raise 
educated,  well  informed,  loyal,  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  of  this  country?     They 
have  done  much  more  than  that.     They 
have  instilled  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  many  young  generations  not  only  the 
meaning  of   American   citizenship,   but 
the  responsibilities  of  democratic  self- 
government  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life.     In    this    respect,    they   have    per- 
formed a  great  public  function  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  for  the  States  and  for 
our  cities  which  is  difficult  to  repay. 

Surely,  this  is  no  time  to  discriminate 
against  such  schools.  This  is  no  time  to 
inject  controversies  in  this  much-needed 
legislation  to  aid  our  schools  all  over  the 
country,  and  thus  divide  the  Nation  over 
religious  issues  which  have  no  place  or 
reason  in  this  legislation.  By  denying 
aid  to  parochial  schools  we  are  singling 


them  out  as  being  different  or  unworthy. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  millions  of 
children  now  attending  these  schools, 
their  teachers,  and  their  parents  who 
sacrifice  of  themselves  so  that  their  chil- 
dren can  have  the  type  of  an  education 
their  conscience  dictates,  feel  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against  when 
aid  is  denied  them. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  earnest  effort,  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  is  being  made  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  assistance  to  edu- 
cation on  .such  a  large  scale.  But  why 
start  out  on  the  wrong  foot?  There  is 
no  valid  reason  in  the  world  why  a  large 
segment  of  our  citizenry  and  our  Na- 
tion's manpower  of  tomorrow  should 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
educational  benefits. 

Let  me  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I 
can  that  I  would  feel  the  same  way  if 
Protestants,  Jews,  or  any  other  religious 
sroup  was  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  their  religion,  whether  it  is  in 
the  field  of  education,  employment,  or 
civil  rights.  In  fact,  in  all  my  years  in 
Congress  I  have  supported  civil  richts 
legislation  and  have  advocated  the  elim- 
ination of  racial  and  religious  bias  and 
prejudice. 

I  believe  that  President  Kennedy  is 
showing  real  leadership  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  Congress  pass  a  school  bill.  As 
a  Catholic  and  as  the  President  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  has  shown 
great  restraint  in  not  trying  to  raise  his 
voice  for  what  might  be  described  as  a 
Catholic  cause,  I  feel  certain,  however, 
that  he  will  not  be  disappointed  if  we  do 
our  duty  and  what  is  right  for  all  the 
people  of  America.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  on  this  subject 
as  expressed  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  I  hope  these  views  will 
prevail. 

The  responsibility  is  ours  and  ours 
alone.  It  rests  upon  our  consciences  to 
do  what  is  right  and  just.  We  must 
strike  a  balance  in  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  our  schools  and  our  children.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  this  great  Nation 
would  undertake  a  huge  educational  as- 
sistance program,  and  then  leave  out 
millions  of  children  because  they  attend 
parochial  schools.  It  is  unfair.  It  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is  harmful  to  America. 
It  will  constitute  a  grievous  error.  I  raise 
my  voice  now  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
still  avoid  committinc  this  mistake. 


President's  Remarks  to  the  Graduating 
Class  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, June  7,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1961 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues  the  most  inspiring   and 


challenging  address  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  deliv- 
ered at  graduation  exercises  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  today.  The  address 
follows : 

Text  of  the  Presidents  Remarks  to  the 
Graduating  Class  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Annapolis,  Md.,  June  7,  1961 

Admiral,  Mr.  Secretary,  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  their 
families,  I  am  proud  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  come  to  this  Institution  and 
this  room  where  there  Is  concentrated  so 
many  men  who  have'  committed  themselves 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
honored   to  be  here. 

In  the  past  I  have  had  some  slight  contact 
with  this  service,  although  I  never  did  reach 
the  stat«  of  professional  and  physical  per- 
fection where  I  could  hope  that  anyone 
would  ever  mistake  me  for  an  Annapolis 
graduate. 

I  know  that  you  are  constantly  warned 
during  your  days  here  not  to  mix.  In  your 
naval  career,  in  ix)lltlcs.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  on  the  other  side,  that  my  rather 
rapid  rise  from  a  Reserve  lieutenant,  of  un- 
certain standing  to  Commander  In  Chief,  has 
been  because  I  did  not  follow  that  very  good 
advice. 

I  trust,  however,  that  those  of  you  who  are 
regulars  will,  for  a  moment,  grant  a  retired 
civilian  oflBcer  some  measure  of  fellowship. 
Nearly  a  century  ago.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  came  here  to  Annapolis  on  a  similar 
mission,  and  addressed  the  class  of  1914.  On 
ih.'^t  day.  the  graduating  class  numbered  154 
men.  There  has  been,  since  that  time,  a 
revolution  In  the  size  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment, and  that  revolution  has  been  re- 
flected In  the  revolution  In  the  world  around 
us 

When  Wilson  addressed  the  class  in  1914. 
the  Victorian  structure  of  power  was  still 
Intact,  the  world  was  dominated  by  Europe, 
and  Europe  itself  was  the  scene  of  an  uneasy 
balance  of  power  between  dominating  figures 
and  America  was  a  spectator  on  a  remote 
sideline. 

The  autumn  after  Wilson  came  to  Annapo- 
lis, the  Victorian  world  began  to  fall  to 
pieces,  and  our  world  one-half  a  century 
later  is  vastly  different.  Today  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  most  extraordinary  revolution, 
nearly,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the 
emerging  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia  a'W'aken  from  long  centuries  of 
paupcry  and  Impatience, 

Today  the  Victorian  certitudes  which  were 
taken  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  man's  natural 
existence  are  under  siege  by  a  faith  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  liberal  civiliza- 
tion, and  today  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  spectator,  but  the  leader. 

That  half  century,  therefore,  has  not  only 
revolutionized  the  size  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, it  has  brought  about  also  a  more 
striking  revolution  In  the  things  that  the 
Nation  expects  from  the  men  In  our  service. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  graduates  of  the  Naval 
.\cademy  were  expected  to  be  seamen  and 
leaders  of  men.  They  were  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  John  Paul  Jones,  "Give  me  a  fair 
ship  that  I  might  go  Into  harm's  way." 

When  Captain  Mahan  began  to  write  In  the 
nineties  on  the  general  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  and  naval  strategy,  the  Navy  quickly 
shipped  him  to  sea  duty.  Today  we  expect 
all  of  you — in  fact,  you  must,  of  necessity — 
be  prepared  not  only  to  handle  a  ship  In  a 
storm  or  a  landing  party  on  a  beach,  but  to 
make  great  determinations  which  affect  the 
survival  of  this  country. 

The  revolution  In  the  technology  of  war 
makes  It  necessary  In  order  that  you,  when 
you  hold  positions  of  command,  may  make 
an  educated  judgment  between  various  tech- 
niques, that  you  also  be  a  scientist  and  an 
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engineer  ar.d  a  phvslrls*  and  v  .ur  respon- 
s'.bilines  gn  fnr  beyond  the  classir  probW-ms 
of  :,.irt;cs  and  strateg--- 

Ir.  yeaxs  to  come,  some  of  you  will  serve 
as  yoiir  commandant  did  last  year,  as  an 
adviser  to  foreign  government-s;  some  will 
negotiate  as  Admiral  Burke  did.  In  Korea. 
With  other  goverr.mer.ts  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  some  wl'.:  go  to  the  far 
reaches  of  space  and  some  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  Many  of  you  from 
one  time  or  another.  In  the  positions  of 
command,  or  as  members  of  staff,  will  par- 
ticipate in  great  decisions  which  eo  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  reaches  of  pr  >fessloaal 
competence 

You    gentlemen,    theref'  .-e.    have     a    most 
important    responsibility,    to    rec^.^nize    that 
your  education  Is  just  be?lnnln^    and  to  be 
prepared.  In  the  most  difficviU  p«»nod  In  the 
life    of    our   countrv     to    play    the    role    that 
the    country    hopes     md    needs    and    expects 
from   you.     You  must  understand  not  only 
this  country  but  other  countries.    You  must 
know  something  about  strategy  and  tactics 
and    l'>gis.ics     but    also   economics  and   poli- 
tics and  diplomacy  and  history.     You  must 
know  every,nlng  you  can  know  about  mlU- 
tarv    power    and  you   must   also   understand 
the    limits    of    military    power       You    must 
understand  that  few  of  the  Important  prob- 
lems of  our  time  have,   in  the  final   analysis. 
been  Anally  solved  by  military  power  alone 
When   I  say  that  officers   today  must  go  far 
beyond   the  official  curricvilum.   I  say  it  not 
because   I   do  not   believe   in   the  traditional 
relationship    between    the    civilian    and    the 
military,    but    you   must   be    more   than    the 
servants   of    national    policy       You  must   be 
prepared   to  play   a  constructive  role  In  the 
development    of    national    policy,    a    policy 
which  protects  our  interests  and  our  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.     Woodrow  Wil- 
son   reminded    your    predecessors    that    you 
were   not  serving   a  Government   or  an   ad- 
ministration, but  a  people.     In  serving  the 
American   people,    you   represent   the   Amer- 
ican   people    and    the    best   of    the    ideals   of 
this    free   society.      Your   posture   and    your 
performance    will   provide    many   people   far 
beyond    our    shores,    who    know    very    little 
of  our  country,  the  only  evidence  they  will 
ever    see    as    to    whether    America    Is    truly 
dedicated   to  the  cause  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom. 

In  my  inaugural  address,  I  said  that  each 
citizen  should  be  concerned  not  with  what  his 
country  can  do  for  him  but  what  he  can  do 
for  tiis  country.  What  you  have  chosen  to 
do  for  your  country,  by  devoting  your  life  to 
the  service  of  our  country.  Is  the  greatest 
contribution  that  any  man  could  make.  It 
Is  easy  for  you.  in  a  moment  of  exhilaration 
today,  to  say  that  you  freely  and  gladly  dedi- 
cate your  life  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
life  of  service  Is  a  contest  of  your  will. 

It  will  be  hard  at  times  to  face  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  the  family  inconvenience, 
to  maintain  this  high  resolve,  to  place  the 
needs  of  your  country  above  all  else.  When 
there  Is  a  visible  enemy  to  f^ght.  the  tide  of 
patriotism  In  this  country  runs  strong.  But 
when  there  Is  a  long,  slow  struggle,  with  no 
Immediate  visible  foe.  when  you  watch  your 
contemporaries  Indulging  the  urge  for  mate- 
rial gnln  and  comfort  and  personal  advance- 
ment, your  choice  will  seem  hard,  and  you 
will  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  lines  found  In  an 
old  sentry  box  at  Gibraltar.  "God  and  the 
soldier  all  men  adore  In  time  of  trouble  and 
no  more,  for  when  war  Is  over,  and  all  things 
righted.  God  Is  neglected  and  the  old  soldier 
slighted." 

Never  forget,  however,  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  takes  many  forms  to  those  who 
through  vigilance  and  firmness  and  devotion 
are  the  great  servants  of  this  country;  and 
let  us  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
needs  your  devoted  a.s3istance  today. 

The  answer  to  those  who  challenge  us  so 
severely  In  so  many  p.irts  cf  the  globe  lies  In 


our  willingness  to  freely  commit  ourselves  to 
•he  maintenance  of  our  country  and  the 
•;iings  for  which  It  stands 

This  ceremony  today  represents  the  kind 
of  commitment  which  you  are  willing  to 
make.  For  that  reason.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here.  This  Nation  salutes  you  as  you  com- 
mence your  service  to  our  country  In  the 
hazardous  days  ahead  And  on  behalf  of  all 
of  them,  I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you. 
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HON    ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

Of     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1961 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I 
am  suitj  that  the  volume  of  mail  -arriv- 
ing ill  congressional  offices  daily  indi- 
cates the  widespread  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country-  in  the  question  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DerwinskiJ  made  a  very  able  and  illu- 
minating presentation  on  the  Manion 
Forum  and  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  I  present  it  and  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  give  careful  study  to 
his  remarks; 

RcviARKs    OF    Hon.    Edwaks    J      Derwinskj, 
Member  of  Congress  Fhom  the  4th   Dis- 
trict OF  Lllinois,  on  the  M.^nion  Forum 
Thank     you.     Dean     Manion.     The     basic 
question  before  us  Is:  "Should  Federal  funds 
with    Federal    controls    be    extended    to   the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
public  or  private?"     The  reasons  for  answer- 
ing this  question  with  a  resounding  "no"  are 
obvious  and  convincing. 

Federal  spending  for  education  propoeals, 
now  being  debated  in  the  Congress,  have  de- 
veloped the  usual  Intense  controversy.  In 
addition  to  the  vital  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality, necessity  or  practicality  of  Federal 
spending  for  local  schools,  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  newest  Issue  which  has  completely 
obliterated  the  customary  debate  area  This 
new  issue  Is  Federal  aid  to  private  schools, 
and  especially  to  the  Catholic  parochial 
scliool  system. 

The  responsibility  for  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system  was  reserved  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  under  the  US.  Constitution. 
State  and  local  communities  have  always 
fulfilled  their  obligations  in  the  Qeld  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  and  are  continuing  to 
provide  American  students  with  the  great- 
est possible  educational  opportunities  and 
unmatched  facilities.  Responsible  State  au- 
thorities and  local  school  board  oCBcials  are 
not  appealing  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  relieve  them  of  their  traditional  and  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  In  fact,  we  have 
efifectlve  assurances  that  States  and  local 
communities  will  meet  the  educational  chal- 
leni:res  of  the  future. 

May  I  point  out  that  Federal  subsidies  will 
definitely  lead  to  Federal  control  In  educa- 
tion. Just  as  they  have  In  every  other  field. 
A  typical  e-xample  Is  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  of  1958.  wliich  is  now  under 
withering  attack  by  the  self-styled  liberal 
elements  in  our  educational  circles  who  ob- 
ject to  the  loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  pro- 
visions that  are  called  for  under-  this  pro- 
gram. They  object  to  what  they  call  undue 
interference  and  unreasonable  regulations 
which  infringe  on  basic  rights.  Yet,  these 
same  persons  are  rabid  proponents  of  the 
ma£.sive  Federal  aid  to  education  proposals. 


They,  therefore,  are  completely  Inconsistent. 
since  by  their  own  objections  to  the  l03ralty 
oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  provisions,  they 
emphasize  the  inevitable  conUol  and  com- 
plications that  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams contain.  This  shows  conclusively  that 
Federal  spending  for  education,  whether  for 
public  or  private  schools,  will  contain  op- 
pressive controls  despite  the  denials  of  the 
proponents. 

Another  point  that  must  be  reemphaslzed 
at  all  times  is  that  the  local  taxpayer  pays 
for  Federal  spending  proJecU.  Many  Influ- 
ential members  of  the  present  admlnlstra- 
rlon  subscribe  to  deficit  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  painless  way  to 
finance  their  socialistic  schemes.  TTiey 
neglect  to  remind  the  taxpaylng  public  that 
the  burden  of  Federal  taxation  falls  heavily 
on  the  Individuals  and  businesses  who  also 
bear  the  brunt  of  loc<U  and  State  tax.ation. 
The  local  communities  and  States  of  the 
Nation  are  successfully,  vrtthout  Federal 
help,  eliminating  classroom  shortages,  rais- 
ing teachers'  salaries  and  providing  our  stu- 
dents with  the  finest  educational  facilities 
In  the  world.  If  the  local  tax  base  were  not 
subject  to  piracy  by  the  Federal  Government. 
school  districts  and  States  could  meet  all 
the  educational  needs  and  have  funds  to 
spare  for  other  projects  that  rightfully  be- 
long under  State  and  local  jurisdiction. 

On  the  Manion  Forum  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Roeer  Freeman,  of  Claremont  College,  Calif  , 
an  unquestioned  authority  In  the  field  of 
education,  presented  facts  and  figures  prov- 
ing that  Federal  aid  to  any  local  school  Is 
unnecessary. 

Let  me  review  some  (acts  for  you.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities built  200,000  more  classrooms  than 
those  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  Increase 
In  the  number  of  schoolchildren.  In  his 
education  message.  President  Kennedy  stated 
that  we  would  need  800.000  more  classrooms 
during  the  next  10  years,  or  00.000  class- 
roonis  a  year.  Tills  figure  is  obviously  In- 
flated, but  let's  work  from  It.  The  fact  Is 
that  States  and  local  communities  have  been 
building  70.000  classrooms  per  year  for  the 
past  5  years,  or  10.000  more  per  year  than 
the  President  claims  we  need  Building 
plans  and  local  bond  approval  In  I960  set 
an  alltlme  record.  Indicating  that  the  pres- 
ent construction  will  continue  to  exceed  the 
President's  figures,  thus  refuting  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  Federal  programs.  A 
survey  of  State  school  superintendents  made 
for  the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfarit  disclosed  that  W'i  per- 
cent of  the  N«tlf)n'8  school  districts  have 
the  ablUty  to  bi^lld  the  schools  that  their 
population  requires. 

Now.  let  me  discuss  the  iseue  that  has  been 
riused  with  regards  lo  private  schools.  Since 
most  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  pri- 
vate schools  are  maintained  by  Catholics, 
special  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
religious  controversy  that  has  developed. 

At  the  moment,  one  point  of  agreement 
that  can  be  found  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress Is  the  fact  that  the  parochial  school 
issue  has  taken  over  the  center  stage  and 
pushed  the  fundamental  debate  Into  the 
wings.  This,  to  me.  represents  another  tragic 
chapter  In  the  continuing  debate  over  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  The  p<jlltlcal  theo- 
rists whose  answer  to  any  problem,  real  or 
imaginary,  Is  to  spend  tnxpaver's  dollars  In 
unwarranted  Federal  schen^es.  find  the 
parochial  school  Issue  of  sufficient  Intensity 
to  remove  from  the  public  spotlight  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  need  and  would  suffer  from 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Under  our  republican  form  of  goveriunent, 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  carefully 
protected,  and  in  the  field  of  education  we 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  American 
private  schools  to  an  extremely  high  level 
In  educational  standards.  The  many  secta- 
rian and  nonsectarlan  private  schools  which 
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serve  us  at  all  levels  of  education  have  been 
developed  with  the  support  of  private  citi- 
zens who.  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  wish 
to  provide  for  education  through  these  facil- 
ities, rather  than  the  public  school  system. 

As  public  school  enrollment  Increases  In 
the  future,  State  and  local  communities  will 
successfully  cope  with  It.  but  school  enroll- 
ment In  private  schools  also  gives  us  Interest- 
ing statistics  Between  1&40  and  today,  the 
percentage  of  our  children  attending  private 
schools  has  Increased  from  9.4  percent  to 
approximately  15  percent.  Enrollment  In 
private  schools,  most  of  which  are  church- 
related.  Is  Increasing  faster  than  enrollment 
In  public  schools. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  one  provi- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  administration  proposal 
for  Federal  spending  for  education  should 
be  noted.  It  provides  for  distributing  funds 
to  each  State  In  proportion  to  the  entire 
school  population,  public  and  private,  with- 
out allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  funds 
would  not  be  distributed  In  that  fashion. 
Incidentally,  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds  by  States  has  not  been  pro- 
proposed  under  any  Federal  spending  pro- 
posals. Individual  States  and  communities 
would   be  discriminated  against. 

Due  to  the  attention  the  private  school 
controversy  has  developed,  it  Is  also  perti- 
nent to  emphasize  that  Federal  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  would  be  a  sugar-coated  pill 
that  would  eventually  be  detrimental  to  the 
unique  nature  of  our  private  school  sys- 
tems. Therefore,  my  colleagues  who  claim 
that  it  Is  unjust  not  to  give  private  schools 
and.  therefo'-e,  private  school  children,  a 
proportionate  share  of  this  proposed  Federal 
spending  are  not  using  a  valid  argument, 
since   the  Important   thing  to  direct   to  the 


attention  of  the  parents  of  private  school 
children  Is  the  long-range  damage  that 
schools  would  suffer  under  Federal  regi- 
mentation. 

I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  and  received  all 
of  my  education  In  Catholic  schools.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  growth,  effectiveness. 
Independence,  and  unique  features  of  these 
private  schools  or  any  other  of  the  out- 
standing and  flourishing  private  schools  of 
the  country  disrupted  by  Federal  control, 
which  Is  the  Inevitable  byproduct  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  If  the  private  schools  of  the  coun- 
try make  the  mistake  of  being  lured  into 
accepting  Federal  aid.  they  will  be  destroy- 
ing the  Individuality  of  the  private  school 
systems.     ~ 

Any  school,  public  or  private,  that  accepts 
Federal  money  will  sooner  or  later  be  placed 
in  the  straltjacket  of  a  centralized  fed- 
erally dominated  educational  system  In 
which  the  bureaucracy  that  would  develop 
would  attempt  to  condition  students  of  fu- 
ture generations  to  a  philosophy  of  com-, 
plete  dependence  on  government.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  nationally  supported 
school  systems  In  other  countries  have  been 
successfully  employed  by  the  dominant 
political  party  to  influence  the  thinking  of 
pupils  through  the  teachers  who  look  to  the 
all-powerful  government  for  promotion  and 
pay. 

Parents  of  private  school  students,  and  I 
direct  my  attention  especially  to  parents  of 
Catholic  school  students,  should  realize  that 
these  schools  will  continue  to  flourish  In 
our  country  due  to  understanding  tax  treat- 
ment by  local  and  State  authorities,  and  the 
desire  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  par- 
ents to  provide  their  children  with  religious 
instruction  in  addition  to  formal  education 


The  diabolical  maneuvering  here  In  Wash- 
ington, however.  Is  to  make  an  empty  gesture 
to  aid  private  schools  through  the  Federal 
aid  bill.  The  welfare  State  spendthrifts  in 
control  of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  claim  that  they  tried  to  help 
private  schools  and,  failing  to  do  so,  settled 
lor  Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools.  This 
Is  pure  hypocrisy  since  the  entire  religious 
Issue  has  been  raised  to  distort  the  educa- 
tion debate  and  facilitate  the  enactment  of 
Federal  aid  to  local  public  schools. 

There  are  numerous  proposals  before  us 
which  will  permit  the  expansion  of  local 
schools  through  a  more  practical  distribu- 
tion of  taxes  and  would  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  schools  through  practical 
adjustment  of  income  tax  credits,  thus  eas- 
ing the  pressure  on  public  school  enrollment. 
But  debate  over  dollars  obscures  the  funda- 
mental issue:  Shall  our  schools  be  federally 
dominated? 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  public 
now  perceives  the  danger  of  the  huge,  un- 
regulated Frankenstein  that  is  developing  in 
our  Federal  Government.  America  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  because  we 
have  respected  the  rights  of  Individuals  and 
the  virtues  of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
We  have  maintained  basic  individual  liber- 
ties. The  struggle  in  the  field  of  education 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  in  deciding 
whether  our  Nation  will  continue  to  achieve 
sound  progress  based  on  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution,  or  whether  we  will  be  led 
down  the  fatal  road  to  socialism. 

I,  for  one.  have  confidence  In  the  common-  \ 
sense  of  the  American  public.  On  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Federal  spending  for  education, 
public  or  private,  Is  unsound.  Please  urge 
your  Congressman  to  help  defeat  these 
proposals 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  once  more  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  weeks  challenge — 

We  come  unto  our  fathers'  God. 

Their  rock  is  our  salvation. 
The  eternal  arms  their  dear  abode, 

We  make  our  habitation. 

Since  Thou  art  our  Father  may  we 
not  attempt  to  hide  our  shortcomings 
from  Thee  but  to  overcome  them  and 
surmount  them  by  the  stern  comfort  of 
Thy  healing  presence. 

May  we  find  joy  in  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  in  the  strength  of  friendship,  in 
the  conquest  of  difficulty,  and  in  the 
compensations  of  service. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  those  who 
walk  by  our  side,  and  who  are  tempted 
even  as  we.  may  we  say  to  them  and  of 
them  the  generous  things  which  would 
be  upon  our  lips  if  they  were  here  no 
more. 

Grant  us  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
giving  our  best  to  every  task  and  of 
having  faced  every  duty  without  bitter- 
ness, with  charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
June  8,  1961.  wa.s  dispen.^ed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  6  OF 
1961  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6  of  1961,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  6  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  reorganizations  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1961  re- 
lates to  my  message  of  April  13,  1961,  to 
the  Congress  regarding  regulatory  agen- 
cies and,  in  particular,  to  that  portion 
of  the  message  advocating  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  for  the  overall  administra- 


tion of  multiheaded  agencies  in  their 
chairmen.  The  reorganization  plan  also 
is  in  keeping  with  actions  begun  by 
President  Truman,  largely  through  re- 
organization plans,  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternal management  of  multiheaded 
agencies  by  making  their  chairmen, 
rather  than  the  boards  or  commissions 
as  a  whole.  resp>onsible  for  day-to-day 
administration . 

The  first  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Brsinch  of  the 
Groverrmient  concluded  that  purely  ex- 
ecutive duties  can  be  performed  far  bet- 
ter by  a  single  administrative  official 
and  stated:  "Administration  by  a  plural 
executive  is  universally  regarded  as  in- 
efficient." Also,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
organization,  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  able  to  hold  a  single  of- 
ficial rather  than  a  group  accountable 
for  the  effective  management  of  an 
agency.  The  reorganization  plan  will 
meet  both  of  those  needs  by  placing  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  the 
Chaii-man  of  the  Board.  By  relieving 
the  Board  of  day-to-day  managerial 
functions,  the  reorganization  plan  will 
significantly  further  the  ability  of  the 
Board  to  deal  more  effectively  with  reg- 
ulatory and  policy  matters  before  it. 

Action  to  strengthen  the  management 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  to  relieve  the  Board  of  day-to-day 
operating  responsibility  is  particularly 
needed  because  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Board's  activities  in  recent 
years.  By  way  of  example,  the  number 
of  institutions  that  are  members  of  the 
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Federal  hoir.  ^  loan  bank  system  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Board's  supervision  has  in- 
crea.-ed  from  3.898  in  1950  to  4.552  at 
present.  In  the  same  period,  the  assets  of 
those  institution-s  have  increased  almost 
fivefold  from  $15  4  billion  to  S71.0  billion. 
In  fiscal  year  1950,  the  Board  examined 
2.450  institutions:  in  fiscal  1961.  about 
4  224  examinations  will  be  conducted. 
The  personnel  of  the  Board  have  more 
than  doubled  m  number  in  the  last  dec- 
ade to  handle  the  increased  workload. 

Pursuant  to  Reor'=;anization  P'an  No.  3 
of  1947,  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  was  made  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Board,  and  there  was  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  authority  to  appoint 
and  direct  the  personnel  necessary  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Board,  the 
Chairman  and  the  agencies  under  the 
Board  The  Chairman's  authority  with 
respect  to  personnel  was  returned  to  the 
whole  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
IV  the  Housing  Ajnendments  of  1955. 
The  reor;4anization  plan  herewith  trans- 
mitted would  restore  that  authority  of 
the  Chairman  and  further  increase  his 
m-inagprncnt  functions. 

Specifically,  the  reorganization  plan 
will  transfer  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
Boards  functions  with  respect  to  the 
overall  manacement,  functioning  and  or- 
Kanization  of  the  au'ency;  the  appoint- 
ment, removal  and  direction  of  person- 
nel: the  distribution  of  business  among, 
and  communication  of  Board  policies  to, 
such  personnel:  and  the  enforcement  of 
policies  and  the  general  improvement  of 
staff  support.  There  are  also  transferred 
to  the  Chan-man  functions  relating  to 
preparation,  review,  presentation  and 
justification  of  budget  estimates  and 
other  fund  authorizations  and  those  re- 
lating to  the  allocation,  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  fundi  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Nothing  m  the  plan  impinges  uixm 
the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  act  independently  with  respect  to  sub- 
stantive matters  that  come  before  them 
for  decision,  or  to  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  Board  pohcies.  In  carrying 
out  his  managerial  functions,  the  Chair- 
man will  be  governed  by  the  policies  of 
the  Board  and  the  determinations  it  is 
authorized  to  make.  The  Board  will 
have  the  authority  to  approve  the  Chair- 
man'.s  appointments  of  the  heads  of  ma- 
jor administrative  units,  and  thes  other 
members  of  the  Board  will  retain  their 
present  control  over  the  p>€feonnel  in 
their  immediate  offices. 

The  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  accompanying  re- 
organization plan  will  provide  sound  or- 
ganizational arrangements  and  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected  func- 
tions. It  is.  however,  impractical  to 
itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  in 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 
After  mvestigatior..  I  ha.e  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  r-oreanization 
included  m  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  nece.ssary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purpo.ses 
set  forth  in  section  2ta>  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949.  as  amei.ded 


I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  June  12, 1961. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7  OF 
1961  RELATING  TO  MARITIME 
FUNCTIONS  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  maritime  functions. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  plan  is  to 
strengthen  arid  revitalize  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Federal  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  by  concentrating  responsibility 
in  separate  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  regulatory  and  promotional  func- 
tions. The  plan  provides,  therefore,  for 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  composed  of  five  com- 
missioners, which  would  be  charged 
with  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
present  Federal  Maritime  Board.  There 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  award  of  subsidies  and 
related  promotional  functions.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  retain  the 
functions  transferred  to  him  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  21  of  1950  which 
reorganized  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commis.sion  Into  a  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  a  Maritime  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
plan  retains  the  present  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, provides  for  an  Adminis- 
trator as  head  thereof,  retains  a  Deputy 
Maritime  Administrator,  and  effects  no 
change  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Board  is 
abolished. 

Existing  organizational  arrangements 
have  not  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  a 
sound  maritime  industry  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  carry  out  its 
dual  responsibilities  for  regulation  and 
promotion  with  equal  vigor  and  effec- 
tiveness. Interminghng  of  regulatory 
and  promotional  functions  has  tended 
in  this  instance  to  dilute  responsibility 
and  has  led  to  seriotis  inadequacies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administration  of  reg- 
ulatory functions.  Recent  findings  by 
committees  of  the  Congress  disclose  se- 
rious violations  of  maritime  laws  and 
point  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  reorgan- 
ization to  vest  in  completely  separate 
agencies  responsibility  for  (1)  regula- 
tory functions  and  ^2»  promotional  and 
operating  functions. 


The  plan  would  provide  the  most  ap- 
prepriate  organizational  framework  for 
each  of  the  functions  concerned.  Reg- 
ulation would  be  made  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  a  separate  Commission 
organized  along  the  general  lines  of 
other  regulatory  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  nonregulatory  functions,  includ- 
ing the  determination  and  award  of 
subsidies  and  other  promotional  and  op- 
erating activities,  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secreury  of  Commerce  is 
best  qualified  to  coordinate  these  activi- 
ties with  other  transportation  and  re- 
lated economic  programs. 

The  vesting  of  all  sub.sidy  functions  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  a  single  official  responsible 
and  accountable  for  the  effective  con- 
duct of  all  aspects  of  this  program,  in- 
cluding the  size  and  character  of  the 
fleet  under  the  U.S.  flag,  the  need  for 
Government  assistance  and  require- 
ments for  appropriations  to  supix)rt 
.subsidy  progi-ams.  Furthennore.  the 
placing  of  these  functions  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  assui'c  essential 
supervision  and  review  of  subsidy 
awards. 

The  takinc:  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  accompanying  reor- 
ganization plan  will  result  in  a  modest 
increase  in  expenditures.  The  improved 
organizational  alinements  provided  by 
the  plan  will,  however,  make  po.ssible  a 
more  effective  and  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  statutory  objectives  to 
foster  and  promote  a  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine capable  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  in  peace  and  war.  Failure  to  meet 
these  objectives  would  be  far  more  costly 
than  the  anticipated  increase  in  ex- 
penditures tinder  the  plan. 

After  investi.c:ation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reor-^anization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
of  1931  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2<R>  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended 

I  have  also  found  and  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  necessaiy  to  include  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan,  by 
reason  of  reorganizations  made  thereby, 
provisions  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  new  officers  specified  in  sec- 
tions 102  and  201  of  the  plan  The  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  for  these  officers 
are,  respectively,  those  which  I  have 
found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  comparable 
officers  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  P.  Kjnnidy. 
Tht  Whiti  House,  June  12.  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7446'  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  conctu-rence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7446)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
nortnal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION    Oi'    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.     ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Mable  M.  Smythe.  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  US.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  begimiing  with  the  new  re- 
ports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Ur.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy; 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the  represeuiatlve  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  and 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryl.and.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  the  deputy 
represenUtlve  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  VICE  PFIESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
new  reports  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Samuel  D.  Bi  rger.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Ls  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Anthony  B.  Akers.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Elx'.raordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  New  Zealand 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Erie  Cocke.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  alternate  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force>,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  <  major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  to  be  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  \\ish 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 
general,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  nominee  for 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  reputation  of  this  distinguished 
airman  for  his  knowledge  of  and  effec- 
tiveness in  building  air  power  is  known 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  he  is  more  respected  in  the 
Kremlin  than,  perhaps  any  other  Amer- 
ican. The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  know  that  Gen- 
eral LeMay  well  knov.'S  what  they  are 
up  to.  that  he  has  exerted  tireless  lead- 
ership in  building  and  maintaining  the 
air  power  needed  to  win  a  hot  war  if 
they  decide  to  engage  us  in  one,  and  that 
he  has  the  courage  of  conviction  and 
firmness  of  will  to  recommend  prompt 
and  decisive  action  where  this  is  needed. 
Indeed,  should  it  ever  again  become  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  declare  another 
state  of  war.  I  can  think  of  no  single  in- 
dividual in  the  Armed  Services  on  whom 
we  can  rely  more  for  the  leadership 
needed  at  such  a  time  to  enable  us  both 
to  survive  and  to  win. 

Because  of  his  reputation  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  of  strategic 
bombardment,  many  persons  do  not  real- 
ize that  his  capacity  in  this  respect  is 
entirely  consistent  with  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  I  know  of  no 
one  either  within  or  without  the  mili- 
tary who  i.s  more  desirous  of,  and  dedi- 
cated to.  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  world  peace.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, as  do  I,  that  such  an  objective 
cannot  be  achieved  with  respect  to  the 
Communist  world  through  a  policy  of 
softness  and  weakness,  but  that  it  can  be 
attained  only  'through  firmness  and 
strength — not  only  of  our  military  and 
economic  power,  but  of  our  national 
character,  as  well.  In  this  connection. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
my  remarks,  the  speech  delivered  by 
General  LeMay  to  the  Air  Power  Council 
at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  on  August  26    I960. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gen.  Cubtis  E.  LeMat 
Mr.    Korth.    members    of    the    Air    Power 
Council,    tlie    Convalr    Management     Ciub, 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Thank  you  for  honoring  me  with  an  Invi- 
to tlon  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening. 
Texas  hoEpitality,  especially  the  Cowtown 
brand,  is  world  famous  and  I  always  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  Long- 
liorn  State.  Although  I  was  born  and  grew 
up  In  Ohio,  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  if 
a  perron  spends  some  time  in  Texas  he  can't 
help  but  absorb  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
great  SouthwoEt.  Back  In  the  late  twenties 
I  took  my  flying  training  at  Kelly  Field. 
Since  then  I  have  felt  right  at  home  with 
Texans. 

As  I  flew  in  today  over  this  great  metro- 
politan complex,  I  cculdn't  help  but  marvel 
at  the  Incredible  growth  of  this  area.  It 
seems  only  a  few  short  years  ago  that  the 
national — the  world  Image — of  Texas  wr.s 
that  of  a  vast  rargeland  inhabited  by  that 
breed  of  men  who  now  dominate  the  tele- 
vision screen — the  cowboy. 

Television  and  motion  pictures  still  per- 
petuate that  image,  but  Texans  know  dif- 
ferently. According  to  the  latest  census,  of 
the  top  50  cities  in  our  great  Nation.  5  of 
those  cities  are  In  Texas.  With  50  States 
being  considered,  this  doesn't  Indicate  to 
me  that  Texas  Is  one  vast  rangeland.  On  the 
contrary.  Texas  Is  dynamic,  robust,  and  going 
places. 

Texans  have  always  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  history  of  the  Air  Force.  Up  un- 
til World  War  II  most  of  our  flyers  were 
trained  here  In  this  State.  Texas  can  right- 
fully be  called  the  mother  of  the  Air  Force. 
I  CDuld  spend  all  evening  just  discussing 
the  various  Installations  and  missions  of  Air 
Force  units  that  are  centered  here  in  Texas. 
But  let  me  focus  attention  on  Fort  Worth 
and  Its  contribution  to  the  Nation  and  then 
discuss  with  you  a  subject  you  understand, 
but  which  today  too  many  Americans  do 
not  understand — that  subject  Is  aerospace 
power — its  use  as  a  counterforce  and  the 
problem  of  time. 

Back  In  the  late  1940's  you  people  here  In 
Fort  Worth  were  keenly  interested  in  the  now 
famous  B-36  case.  As  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  I,  too.  h.id 
more  than  a  casual  interest.  History  has 
proven  vis  right  In  our  faith  In  the  Convalr 
B-36.  Now  honorable  retired,  the  B-36  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  is  acknowledged  as  hav- 
ing kept  the  world  at  peace  for  a  decade. 
There  were  many  indictments  of  strategic 
bombing  made  at  that  time,  yet  public 
opinion  and  national  purpose  were  strong 
and  united.  The  B-36s  gave  us  the  range 
to  Ignore  ocean  and  land  barriers  and  made 
possible  our  national  policy  of  deterrence  of 
aggression. 

Today  the  Convalr  B-58  Is  taking  its  place 
In  our  force  for  peace  and  Fort  Worth  con- 
tinues to  be  a  key  center  of  aerospace  pow- 
er. Appropriately,  the  first  operational 
B-58  unit  Is  the  43d  Bomb.ardment  Wing  at 
Carswell.  Carswell  will  also  train  all  B-58 
crews  for  the  Strategic  Air  Commr.nd.  The 
Mach  2  Hustler  Is  a  great  step  forward,  a 
supersonic  bomber  that  embodies  the  latest 
technological  advances  In  aviation.  Like  the 
B-36  it  Is  designed  and  operated  to  first 
deter  war.  but  If  war  does  come  to  Join  with 
our  other  aero.-^pace  weapon  systems  to  de- 
cisively defeat  the  enemy's  military  forces. 
The  B-58  is  a  potent  weapon  system,  yet 
there  are  still  strong  and  vocal  factions  who 
somehow  In  their  zeal  overlook  the  fact  that 
today,  as  In  the  late  forties,  warfare  Is  still 
warfare. 
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There  Is  no  doul?t  In  my  mind — nor  should 
there  be  any  in  the  Soviet  leaders'  mind — 
that  this  is  true  and  that  this  Nation's 
deterrent  force  Is  a  war-winning  force. 

The  Communists  have  not  changed  their 
goal — world         domination.     We  haven't 

changed  our  goal — world  peace.  Therefore, 
we  must  remain  vigilant  to  be  sure  we  have 
a  valid  counterforce. 

Vigilance  and  teamwork  are  required  to 
Insure  against  costly  mistakes  in  building, 
modernizing,  and  using  our  deterrent  mili- 
tary forces. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  situation  today. 
Our  national  defense  policy  is  that  of  de- 
terrence. To  carry  out  this  policy  we  have 
planned  and  organized  our  military  capa- 
bility. That  purpose  has  not  changed  and 
in  a  democracy,  a  change  in  national  pur- 
pose comes  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people 

This  Is  our  national  purpose  today. 
■We  maintain  military  forces  capable  of  de- 
terring   Soviet    aggression.      Our    forces    are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war — or  win  such 
a  war  \1  it  is  thrust  upon  us. 

While  our  poised  deterrent  power  pre- 
vents war,  we  work  toward  durable  peace, 
toward  peaceful  solutions  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  divide  the  world  into  two  armed 
camps. 

Few  win  quarrel  with  this  national  pur- 
pose. However,  there  Is  a  wide  range  of 
opinion  when  It  comes  to  the  amount,  the 
kind,  and  the  proper  blend  of  military  forces 
U.1   provide   the  all-Important  deterrence. 

An  example  Is  the  theory  that  we  can 
somehow  prevent  a  war  from  occurring  with 
{»  level  and  composition  of  millt-iry  strength 
below  that  needed  to  win  should  war  occur. 
Does  this  make  sense?  I  think  not.  And 
I  think  It  is  Important  that  the  American 
people  clearly  understand  why  it  does  not. 
Our  history  and  our  actions  today  in  the 
world  arena  continually  prove  that  we  want  a 
permanent  peace.  This  basic  objective  of 
enduring  peace  has  yet  to  be  won  and  until 
it  is  a  reality,  we  are  pledged  to  deter  ag- 
gression. Thua  our  policy  remains  that  of 
deterrence 

Unfortunately  the  word  'deterrence"  has 
come  to  mean  different  things  to  different 
peoplo  and  groups.  For  example,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  refer  to  any  military  force  as 
a  deterrent  force.  However,  forces  and 
measures  which  might  In  someway  help  to 
deter  the  start  of  war  not  necessarily  those 
that  could  win  a  war  If  the  deterrent  falls 
in  its  purpose  Such  a  military  force  Is  not 
a  genuine  deterrent  force. 

The  basic  factors  of  genuine  deterrence 
have  been  and  continue  to  be: 

Military  forces  capable  of  victory  under  all 
circumstances  In  the  event  of  conflict. 

Public  understanding  of  the  capability  of 
these  forces — and  determination  that  they 
will  be  used  if  necessary. 

And  third,  the  enemy's  understanding  of 
this  capability  and  of  our  determination  and 
willingness  to  use  these  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  stepped  up  their  prop- 
aganda efforts  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  are  really  preventing  aggression  by 
building  massive  military  deterrent  forces. 
They  use  deterrence  as  another  word  for 
aggression. 

But  the  all  important  key  is  not  yet  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  They 
do  not  have  forces  capable  of  prevailing 
under  all  circumstances  in  the  event  of  con- 
flict. This  they  stlU  need  to  complete  their 
plot  for  world  domination. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  people  In  this 
country  who  advocate  reducing  U.S.  strategic 
forces  to  a  small,  somewhat  mobile,  retalia- 
tory capability  suitable  only  for  destroying 
cities. 

Due  to  the  constant  dollar  squeeze  on  na- 
tional defense  this  concept  offers  the  induce- 
ment of  reduced  overall  costs.  The  Soviets 
incidentally  think  this  type  of  force  is 
exactly  what  we  should  build. 


But  what  happens  if  we  shave  our  deter- 
rent margin  so  thin? 

First,  we  cannot  win  the  war  if  deterrence 
fails  becanafcpnce  we  have  used  up  the  force 
and  witho^Pl  (;apablllty  to  restrlke,  we  will 
be  open  to  equal  or  worse  destruction  by 
the   enemy's   uitdamaged   military  forces. 

Second,  such  a  force  cannot  deter  limited 
war  because  the  enemy  will  reason  that  we 
would  use  an  inferior  nuclear  strike  force 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  not  to  halt  aggres- 
sion that  does  not  directly  threaten  our  na- 
tional survival. 

Third,  this  ccncept  of  force  utilization  Is 
outmoded  because  destruction  of  cities  is 
nc  longer  a  de.)endable  deterrent  factor  if 
he  can  destroy  our  cities  In  return.  Such 
destruction  would  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  outcome  of  the  war.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  blind  revenge. 

Plainly,  an  Inadequate  military  force  of 
this  type  cannot  do  the  Job.  By  accepting 
such  a  reduced  force  goal  we  would  sacri- 
fice our  chances  of  winning  should  war  come. 
Our  forces,  therefore,  must  be  sufficient, 
prepared,  and  able  to  destroy  any  aggressor's 
military  power  to  the  extent  that  he  no 
longer  has  the  will  or  ability  to  wa?e  war. 

This  is  the  type  of  military  force  we  must 
maintain — a  counterforce.  a  force  that  can 
win — the  kind  of  military  force  that  Is  es- 
sential to  true  deterrence.  Anything  less 
involves  unacceptable  risks  to  our  siu-vlval 
as  a  Nation  and  argues  for  a  return  to  the 
discredited   Isoh.tionlsm  of   the  past. 

Thinking  Americans  continue  to  Insist  on 
an  adequate  counterforce  capability  and  re- 
ject any  compromise  with  security. 

To  be  an  effective  and  dependable  counter- 
force,  our  aerospace  power  must  satisfy  cer- 
tain requirements 

Victory  In  the  past  and  in  the  future  will 
be  won  through  offensive  actions.  Defensive 
actions  can  only  avoid  defeat,  never  gain  vic- 
tory. Therefore,  our  strategic  aerospace 
forces  must  possess  a  restrlke  capability.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  war  with  what 
we  have  left  If  we  are  forced  to  absorb  a  sur- 
prise attack. 

If  our  remaining  forces  are  not  capable  of 
defeating  the  enemy's  military  forces;  If  we 
do  not  have  counterforce  capability,  we  are 
left  only  with  a  retaliatory  counterclty  force. 
And  the  Soviets  might  hope  to  discourage  us 
from  using  this  capability  since  It  could  not 
win. 

Our  counterforce  capability  must  be  a 
carefully  prepared,  maintained,  modernized, 
and  controlled  blend  of  strategic  weapons. 
We  must  select  the  best  systems  devised.  In 
the  proper  quantity,  and  attain  simplicity  of 
operations  for  jissurance  of  victory. 

And  because  of  the  danger  of  Irrational  at- 
tack, we  must  maintain  and  build  weap>on 
systems  to  satl.sfy  the  requirement  for  both 
quality  and  quantity. 

There  Is  sobering  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets Intend  to  match  our  effort  quantity- 
wise.     The  race  Is  now  on  for  quality. 

Having  both  fixed  and  mobile  missile  sys- 
tems In  our  force  adds  to  our  overall  ca- 
pability. This  confronts  an  enemy  with 
diversified  strategic  power  which  will  be  ex- 
tremely diflBcult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  destroy. 
But  the  numbers  of  missiles  In  each  type  of 
delivery  system  must  be  carefully  weighed. 

Mobility  must  be  measured  against  re- 
liability, survivability,  and  the  capability  to 
restrlke  In  minutes  or  hours,  not  days. 

When  restrlke  capability  Is  sacrificed  for 
mobility  then  it  Is  a  false  securlty^and  we 
are  trading  the  security  of  our  Nation  for 
the  security  of  a  limited  and  indecisive  force. 
With  hardened  missile  systems  we  get  more 
defense  for  the  dollar,  a  restrlke  capability, 
better  reliability,  more  positive  control,  and 
increased  survivability. 

We  are  not  placing  all  our  reliance  on 
the  unmanned  systenas.  With  an  unbal- 
anced reliance  on  ballistic  missiles  an  In- 
tolerable strategic  position  could  be  reached 
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In  which  there  Is  no  flexibility  In  choice  of 
response 

With  manned  aerospacecraft  that  travel  at 
speeds  of  mach  2,  ^b  as  the  B- 
mach  3  sifch  as  the  E^W),  as  in^^ral 
our  strategic  force,  a  nation  can  reai 
variety  of  situations  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Our 
forces  can  be  launched  on  less  than  certain 
Information  and  recalled  If  the  situation 
changes.  The  man  in  control  can  use  his 
judgment  when  faced  with  different  situa- 
tions He  can  observe,  think,  discriminate, 
and  make  unrehearsed  decisions. 

Manned  aerospace  forces  give  a  nation  op- 
tions ranging  from  ground  alert  to  launch 
of  the  force  subject  to  recall.  Manned  aero- 
spacecraft can  be  effectively  used  as  a  show 
of  forc^to  positively  point  out  determina- 
tion to  the  aggressor  and  re:issure  allies. 

As  you  can  see.  the  situation  is  different 
If  there  Is  sole  reliance  on  missiles.  In 
tense  tlm^s  there  Is  no  visible  evidence  to  a 
poteiitlal  enemy  that  a  threatened  nation  Is 
preparing  Its  missile  force 

Thus  an  intolerable  situation  can  be  placed 
on  a  President  faced  with  making  the  great 
decision.     He  would  have  a  single  button. 

He  h.ts  no  force  to  exercise,  no  options,  no 
graduations  in  his  action.  He  has  two 
choices — war  or  peace. 

This  could  become  i.'.ir  situation  with  a 
deterrent  force  relying  primarily  on  a  single 
weapon  sysiem. 

This  won't  be  our  situation  If  we  continue 
to  build  and  maintain   counterforces. 

What  we  have  ready  now  we  began  building 
5  to  9  years  ago.  What  we  will  have  In  the 
mid  and  lato  sixties  is  what  we  start  building 
now. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute  must 
be  considered  as  a  national  resource  and 
used  to  the  very  second. 

Time  is  one  item  we  can't  buy  ip  these 
days  of  rapid  compression. 

Like  death  and  taxes,  we  can  be  sure  of 
obsolescence  of  weapon  systems.  Past  ex- 
perience and  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
art  enables  us  to  predict  the  date  of  obso- 
lescence for  any  weapon  system. 

Just  as  we  can  predict  the  end  of  the 
useful  life,  we  can  also  calculate  the  date 
It  can  be  operational.  Between  these  two 
dates  Is  the  service  lifespan. 

Any  delay  In  putting  a  weapon  system 
Into  operation  does  not  equally  delay  the 
time  It  win  be  obsolescent.  Any  postpone- 
ment not  only  shortens  the  service  life  of  a 
weapon  system,  but  It  may  put  our  Nation 
in  peril. 

Recently  a  number  of  labor-management 
differences  throughout  this  country  Involved 
our  missile  and  other  national  defense  proj- 
ects. 

I  don't  believe  most  Americans  realize 
what  work  stoppages  and  slowdowns  can  do 
to  our  defense  effort  I  am  not  entirely  sure 
in  my  own  mind  that  all  echelons  of  Industry 
and   labor  realize  the  full  meaning. 

Disputes  Involving  critical  defense  projects 
must  be  solved  quickly  by  labor  and  man- 
agement because  If  they  continue.  It  can 
well  be  a  dividend  to  the  Soviets  In  their 
efforts  to  overtake  us. 

This  Is  a  personal  appeal  for  management 
and  labor  to  reevaluate  their  problem  solv- 
ing methods. 

Labor  and  mansigement  must  a^wayi 
counsel  their  actions  with  the  heav] 
sponslbllltles  they  bear  In  our  national  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

Every  American  should  be  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

Instead  of  naerely  looking  at  a  labor- 
management  controversy  with  the  usual  two 
basic  questions — what  Is  good  for  labor  and 
what  Is  good  for  management? — this  ques- 
tion must  be  added:  What  will  this  do 
to  our  defense  effort? 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  point  the  finger 
specifically  at  management  or  at  labor.  I 
Just  want  to  remind  you  of  a  fact — we  have 
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fallen  behind  In  our  timetable  in  certain 
critical  areas. 
,.  ,  Management  andUabor  have  to  solve  their 
^  Dwblems  so  that  we  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  continue  to  solve  our  problem — 
maintaining  peace. 

Today  we  have  a  counterforce  that  Is  ca- 
pable of  deterring  war — and  capable  of  win- 
ning any  war  thrust   upon   us. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  continued 
peace  depends  on  maintaining  war-flghtlng 
and  war-winning  forces — that  Is  what  we 
mean  by  adequate  counterforces. 

But  I  am  concerned  when  factions  begin 
to  neglect  or  Ignore  the  facts  and  principles 
of  warfare. 

This  Is  why  I  urge  all  Americans  to  re- 
main vigilant. 

.  Since  World  War  11  our  Nation  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  our  strength 
has  deterred  aggression.  We  cannot — nor  do 
we  even  consider— avoiding  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Insuring  peace  In  the  future. 

All  Americans  must  work  together  and 
with  our  friends  throughout  the  free  world 
on  this  great  peace  team — and  they  must  be 
alert  to  prevent  any  weakening  of  our  coun- 
terforce capability. 

The  job  of  vigilance  is  everyone's.  So  long 
as  we  have  organizations  such  as  are  repre- 
sented here  tonight  we  will  have  an  In- 
formed people  who  will  listen,  evaluate, 
make  their  wishes  known  and  take  action. 

Through  your  Interest  and  dedication  we 
wUI  continue  to  have  counterforces  to  deter 
war — or  If  that  falls — to  prevail  over  any 
attacker. 

All  Americans — civilian  and  milltary^ — are 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  preventing  war. 
Through  teamwork,  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  the  courage  of  our  convictions  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  shield  for  peace. 

Because  we  are  honorable  people,  strong 
with  our  belief  and  faith  In  God,  and  treas- 
uring the  freedom  and  dignity  of  our  fellow 
man.  we  work  toward  the  peace  that  all 
people  so  earnestly  desire. 

We  have  recognized  and  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  aggression.  Determined  and  stead- 
fast In  this  pledge  for  peace,  Americans  have 
shouldered  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

We  shall  not  fall. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
long  record  of  faithful  service  to  his 
country,  General  LeMay  has  developed  a 
broad  appreciation  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  our  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems function,  and  particularly  their  im- 
pact on  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  He  rec<}gnizes  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  have  today  is  labor 
strife  involving  critical  defense  projects, 
and  the  need  for  good  faith  in  the  labor- 
management  team  in  order  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  time,  which  is  so  valuable  in 
maintaining  our  lead  over  the  Soviets. 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  the  si>eech 
given  by  General  LeMay  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences,  at  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  June  30,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dollars,  Time,  and  Peoplk 
(Address  by  Gen,  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautical Sciences.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  June 
30,  1960) 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Aeronautical  Sciences,  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  Isn't  often  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  si)eak  to  such  an  Important 
segment  of  the  scientific  fraternity.  I  regard 
this  Invitation  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
as  a  very  distinct  honor  and  a  challenge. 


In  a  few  weeks  the  eyes  of  the  world  will 
be  focused  on  the  new  arena  In  Exposition 
Park.  National  political  con^tfntlon  time 
is  near  and.  as  usual,  there  Is  Tfiat  big  ques- 
tion, Who  will  be  on  the  ticket?  Some  are 
very  confident,  yet  a  candidate  can  never 
be  sure  that  he  has  the  nomination  In  the 
bag.  You  In  the  Institute  and  those  of  us 
In  the  Air  Force  dally  face  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar question  on  national  defense — we  can 
never  be  sure  we  have  victory  In  the  brg. 
Therefore,  we  must  keep  on  working  and 
developing  newer  and  better  aero,5pace  sys- 
tems. 

A  rettirn  to  this  city  of  Angels  always 
brings  this  fact  to  mind.  As  I  flew  over  this 
vast  Los  Angeles  basin  on  arriving,  I  once 
again  marveled  and  was  thankful  for  the 
vitality  and  tremendous  energy  of  this  area. 

Southern  California  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  To  some  It  is  Hollywood 
or  Disneyland  or  sunshine  and  oranges,  but 
to  me  It  is  one  of  the  cradles  of  alrpower 
and  today,  as  In  the  past  half  century,  is  the 
arsenal  of  aerospace  power. 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  simi- 
larity of  growth  and  problems  of  this  mush- 
rooming area  with  the  building  of  aerospace 
power  A  great  and  continuous  Influx  of 
people  and  Industry  Into  this  metropolitan 
complex  seems  to  overwhelm  city  planning. 
A  good  example  Is  the  determined  efforts  of 
your  local  government  to  keep  pace  with 
the  need  for  freeways. 

Where  land  is  vacant  one  day,  homes 
spring,  up  the  next  and  who  knows,  next  yeor 
a  new  freeway  may  come  along  and  claim 
that  same  land.  This  is  how  the  compres- 
sion of  time  and  rapid  advances  In  technol- 
ogy can  overnight  make  something  that  has 
just  been  completed,  or  for  that  matter, 
something  that  Isn't  yet  completed,  as  obso- 
lete as  a  buggy  whip. 

Th's  matter  of  obsolescence  keeps  us  in 
the  Air  Force  awake  at  night.  Our  Insom- 
nia-producing problems  are  your  problems, 
too.  When  you  lie  awake  at  night  wonder- 
ing If  tomorrow  your  product  will  become 
obsolete  because  of  a  technological  break- 
through, just  remember  that  you  are  not 
alone. 

Because  our  very  freedom  depends  on 
taking  every  possible  action  to  minimize 
obsolescence,  one  of  the  answers  Is  obviously 
making  the  maximum  use  of  the  dollars  and 
time  we  have  available.  I  want  to  cmpha- 
s.ze  time.  Every  day.  every  hour,  every 
nilnute  must  be  confidered  as  a  national 
resource  and  used  to  the  very  sec(jud. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
dollars. 

During  the  meeting  here  j'ou  have  had 
speakers  capably  dlFCUss  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  today  and  tcmiorrow  and  ventured 
a  look  Into  the  uncertain  future. 

These  meetings  are  of  great  value  not  only 
to  yourselves,  but  also  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  since  we  are  both  predominantly 
concerned  with  national  security  and  se- 
curity for  the  free  world. 

We  are.  In  essence,  partners  and  depend- 
ent upon  each  other.  We  In  the  Air  Force 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  potential 
strength  and  continuance  of  our  technologi- 
cal leadership  depend  on  private  enterprise. 

Our  reliance  on  Industry  has  been  a  part- 
nership marked  by  mutual  effort  and  trust. 
We  have  had  remarkable  teamwork  and  co- 
operation from  the  aerospace  Industries. 
We  are  aware  of  each  other's  problems — 
we  both  understand  and  appreciate  the  great 
technological  changes  that  are  constantly  re- 
molding and  Veshaplng  not  only  our  defense 
structure,  but  also  our  scientific  endeavors. 

Extracting  the  full  value  of  the  defense 
dollar  becomes  more  Important  and  more 
dlfllcult  each  day.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  upheavals  caused 
by  weapon  technology  that  constantly  keeps 
your  industries  In  a  state  of  turmoil.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  seen  unit  costs  in- 
crease   to    as    high   as    50    times   what   they 


were  during  that  period.     The  price  of  se- 
curity gets  higher  each  day. 

It  hasn't  been  a  smooth  road  for  Indus- 
try in  the  past  and  the  future  holds  no 
promise  of  Improved  stability.  The  rapid 
changes  In  technology,  which  you  gentle- 
men are  bringing  about,  are  the  greateet 
enemy  of  stability,  but  hkewlse  the  great- 
est Insurance  of  freedom  that  we  have. 

The  pressure  is  constantly  on  us,  as  well 
as  you,  to  develop  national  defense  sys- 
tems that  will  be  more  economical  to  build 
and  maintain.  A  good  c^Lse  in  point  is  the 
Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. Beside  other  advantages  from  a  stand- 
point of  economy  alone.  It  has  great  attrac- 
tiveness. 

To  some,  when  faced  with  the  dllemna  of 
rising  costs,  the  shrinking  dollar,  and  the 
growing  threat,  the  answer  appears  as  a 
mixture  of  conflicting  prescriptions  to  main- 
tain our  deterrent  to  aggression.  The  Air 
Force  position  remains  unchanged.  We 
must  maintain  a  powerful  counterforce 
conslstl'ig  of  a  mixture  of  weapons.  These 
cost  money.  With  just  so  much  moneys 
allocated  to  us,  we  must  continue  to  get 
the  absolute  maximum  from  each  defense 
dollar. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothing  Is  more  Important  than  national 
sur%'lval.  Our  Government,  In  providing  In- 
surance for  peace,  pnys  a  fair  price,  with 
the  intention  of  affording  a  fair  profit.  In 
return  for  a  product  that  meets  specifica- 
tions and  the  agreed  upon  time  schedule. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  problem 
areas  that  decrease  the  value  of  our  defense 
dollar.  I  would  like  to  discuss  just  two  of 
them  In  some  detail — time  and  people. 

Recently  a  number  of  labor-management 
differences  throughout  this  country  involved 
national  defense  projects. 

I  dcn't  believe  most  Americans  realize 
what  work  stoppage  and  slowdowns  can  do 
to  our  defense  effort.  I  am  not  entirely  sure 
In  my  own  mind  that  all  echelons  of  Indus- 
try and  labor  realize  the  full  meaning. 

Today  as  we  face  the  greatest  threat  in 
our  Nation's  history.  It  behooves  all  Ameri- 
cans to  consider  this  problem.  Instead  of 
merely  looking  at  a  labor-management  con- 
troversy with  the  usual  two  basic  questions: 
What  is  good  for  labor?  What  is  good  for 
management? — we  must  also  add  the  ques- 
tion: What  win  this  do  to  our  defense  effort? 

My  Intention  tonight  is  to  bring  Into  focus 
the  end  result  of  labor-management  conflict 
so  we  all  are  more  aware  that  not  only  do 
Industry  and  labor  suffer,  but  the  Nation 
suffers.  And  the  free  world  may  be  endan- 
gered. 

Labor-management  conflict  can  adversely 
affect  our  defense  effort  by: 

Postponing  the  time  when  weapon  systems 
can  be  made  operational,  thus  shortening  the 
length  of  time  they  are  effective  before  obso- 
lescence overtakes  them — giving  us  lers  value 
for  the  defense  dollar — weakening  our  de- 
terrent force. 

We  have  legislation  designed  to  minimize 
and  settle  these  controversies:  however,  no 
amount  of  legislation  can  force  amicable  re- 
lations unless  there  is  the  will  and  spirit. 

The  national  labor  relations  acts  require 
thl^t  collective  bargaining  be  conducted  in 
•good  faith."  Definitions  of  "good  faith." 
however,  are  many  and  varied.  The  defini- 
tions seem  to  vary  from  firm  to  firm.  Indus- 
try to  Industry,  from  labor  local  to  labor 
local,  from  labor  union  to  labor  union. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  100,000  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments In  effect  in  this  country.  Each  day 
about  250  contracts  are  reopened  for  nego- 
tiations. These  figures  have  a  tendency  to 
be  overwhelming.  Obviously,  most  of  these 
negotiations  are  handled  in  a  routine  fash- 
ion by  management  and  labor,  which  speaks 
well  for  both  sides. 

Many  Important  negotiations,  however,  are 
not    handled    so    quietly,    and    the    general 
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public  is  de.".!ed  ti-.e  prompt  sc'.tiemer.t  which 
It  has  every  righ^  to  expect 

I:i  normal  times,  the  immeclnte  :n.pact 
of  labor-management  connict  is  upon  the 
stockholders  and  union  members.  But  times 
like  these,  when  the  international  atmas- 
phcre  rem.iitis  charged  with  unpredictable 
lightning,  labor  strife  arTecting  national  de- 
fense projects  could  seriously  Impair  the 
ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  provide  fully 
for   the  defense  of  our  country. 

Labor  and  management  must  always  coun- 
sel their  actions  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility they  bear  in  our  national  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  and  security. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  must  always 
be  .1  constant  reassessment  of  national  pur- 
pose. I  am  not  contending  that  industry 
has  grown  fat  on  profits,  that  labor  has  grown 
fat  on  high  wages,  but  I  am  warning  that 
continued  labor  strife  can  become  a  more 
and  more  serious  problem  in  maintaining 
national  defer^e. 

Labor  and  management  must  always  tem- 
per their  disputes  with  the  realization  that 
there  is  a  third  party  in  the  field  of  profits. 
l.iu^si.iy  has  a  right  to  a  fair  profit  for  its 
capital  investment;  labor  has  a  right  to  a 
fair  wage  for  Its  manpower  investment,  and 
the  Nation  has  a  right  to  a  fair  return  on 
Its   dollar   investment   in   defense. 

The  Air  Force  has  followed  what  we  term 
the  "principle  of  concurrency."  This  prin- 
ciple recognizes  that  swift  changes  of  tech- 
nology limit  the  time  that  a  weapon  will  be 
efTective.  Therefore,  when  we  build  a  weapon 
system,  as  the  weapons  come  off  the  assembly 
line  we  must  have  operational  sites  ready 
to  accept — and  use  them  if  necessary. 

One  without  the  other  is  useless.  The 
two  are  a  team.  If  it  is  vital  in  order  to 
deter  aggression  that  we  have  a  weapon 
for  a  certain  time  period,  then  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  it  in  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  so  that  the  American 
people  are  assured  of  continued  world  peace. 

Like  death  and  taxes,  we  can  be  sure  of 
obsolescence  of  weapon  systems.  Past  ex- 
perience and  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
art  allows  us  to  pretty  well  predict  the  date 
of  obsolescence  for  any  weapon  we  have  In 
service  now,  building,  or  yet  on  the  drawing 
board. 

Just  as  we  can  predict  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  a  weapon,  we  are  also  able  to 
calculate  the  date  we  can  have  it  in  opera- 
tion. Between  these  two  dates  is  the  service 
life  span.  The  longer  it  is,  the  more  defense 
we  get   for   the  dollar. 

While  this  is  a  fairly  firm  time  span,  in 
todays  atmosphere  of  sudden  scientific 
breakthrough  It  is  afJected  by  many  variables, 
yet  invariably  the  date  of  obsolescence  re- 
mains fairly  firm.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  once  we  determine  the  need  for  a 
weapon,  that  we  get  it  Into  the  inventory 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  delay  In  putting  the  system  into 
operation  does  not  equally  delay  the  time 
that  the  system  will  be  obsolescent.  On 
the  contrary,  any  postponement  shortens 
the  service  life  of  a  weapon  system.  With 
regard  to  this  problem,  while  there  are  vari- 
ables, two  things  rarely  vary — the  date  we 
need  that  particular  weapon  ready  for 
action— and  when  it  will  become  obsolescent. 

Labor  strife  involving  critical  defense 
projects  must  therefore  be  solved  quickly 
by  labor  and  management.  Time  is  rarely 
available  to  resort  to  the  usual  alternatives. 
The  term  "good  faith"  then  must  become 
a   more  meaningful   phrase — a   pledge. 

Our  defense  team  can  only  hope  to  obtain 
the  full  value  from  Its  investment  when  all 
of  us  are  pulling  together. 

We  cannot  afford  any  complications  or 
situations  that  slow  down  our  defense  ef- 
forts and  shorten  the  service  life  of  our 
weapon  systems  If  they  continue,  it  can 
well  be  a  dividend  to  the  Soviets  in  their 
efforts  to  overtake  us. 


This  Is  a  personal  appeal  for  Industry  and 
laoor  to  reevaluate  their  problem  solving 
methods.  Time  is  one  thing  we  can't  re- 
place, can't  stockpile:  therefore  normal  pro- 
cedures for  settling  disputes  are  sometimes 
Inadequate. 

We'll  get  the  defense  the  American  people 

are   paying   for — and   when   we   need   it — by 

earlier  solutions  to  these  types  of  problems. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  value  of  our 

defense  dollar  Involves  people. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  wage  problem.  We 
can't  solve  it  by  collective  bargaining.  While 
labor  has  the  right  to  strike,  management 
has  the  right  to  lock  out,  we  in  the  services 
have  neither.  We  wouldn't  strike  or  lock 
out  even  if  we  had  those  rights,  but  we 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  advise 
you,  the  public,  of  our  problems  and  ask  your 
aid  in  solving  it.  The  problem  I  speak  of 
is  retention  of  people. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  services  have 
worked  hard  to  build  a  professional  force. 
Not  only  have  we  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense focused  our  efforts  in  that  direction, 
but  so  have  many  thinking  Americans. 

With  today's  rapid  compression  of  time 
and  space,  it  requires  redoubled  efforts  to 
make  sure  we  retain  the  best  possible  people 
to  operate  the  best  possible  weapons  De- 
cisions now  must  be  made  within  seconds, 
action  taken  within  minutes  and  the  verdict 
may  come  in  hours. 

Only  with  a  professional  force  can  we  hope 
to  Insure  peace.  I  frankly  wasn't  completely 
satisfied  witli  the  pay  Increase  given  the 
Armed  Forces  in  1958.  Mr.  Ralph  Cordiner 
and  his  committee  did  an  outstanding  Job 
in  reporting  the  situation  to  the  Nation. 
but  not  nil  the  proposals  were  enacted. 

Yes,  the  increase  helped  our  situation 
some.  Our  enlistment  rates  have  been  Im- 
proved, but  our  rate  of  turnover  Is  still  too 
large. 

\  good  example  of  this  turnover  is  the 
situation  we  face  with  regard  to  our  younger 
officers.  Our  aim  is  to  have  all  of  our  of- 
ficers possess  a  college  degree.  One  of  our 
.sources  of  college  educated  men  Is  from  the 
ROTC  program,  but  surveys  show  we  retain 
only  one  out  of  eight  of  the  nonrated  young 
men  who  come  Into  the  Air  Force.  After 
their  obligated  tour,  they  return  to  civilian 
life  where  the  opportunity  for  monetary 
gains  are  greater. 

The  la-st  pay  bill  helped  stem  the  tide 
but,  ladies  and  gentleman,  today  when  we 
critically  need  our  professional  force,  scien- 
tific and  tecnniciilly  trained  people  are  still 
leaving  us  in  numbers  that  I  consider  un- 
economical. 

As  we  Increase  dispersal  of  our  manned 
bombers,  and  ballistic  missiles  enter  our 
force  In  greater  numbers,  it  means  that  more 
and  more  of  our  people  are  uprooted  and 
obliged  to  seek  living  accommodations  in 
areas  where  living  costs  exceed  their  allow- 
ances 

Together  with  a  pay  Increase  we  need  more 
attention  paid  to  housing,  especially  in  re- 
mote areas,  and  the  quarters  allowance  must 
be  revised  upward  to  be  realistic  with  pres- 
ent day  rental  costs.  Rent  continues  to 
climb,  yet  this  part  of  our  pay  structure 
hasiv't  kept  pace. 

To  have  a  force  in  being,  we  must  have  the 
professional  people  on  guard  today  and 
tomorrow.  It's  a  fact  of  life  that  to  have 
the  best  people  we  must  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  national  labor  market. 

Just  as  we  don't  get  full  dollar  value  with 
labor  strife,  we  also  do  not  get  the  full 
measure  of  our  defense  dollar  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  lose  young  officers  with  scien- 
tific and  engineering  training. 

A  pay  increase  will  allow  us  to  compete 
for  their  services. 

In  closing,  let  me  briefly  summarize: 
From  the  temper  and  times  we  must  ex- 
pect  tense   periods   for   many   years;    there- 


fore, we  must  retain  our  posture  of  strength. 
Dollar  and  time  savings  are  all  the  more 
critical. 

Every  defense  dollar  must  be  used  to  its 
fullest  value.  With  unit  costa  rising  at  a 
fantastic  rate,  a  smaller  dollar  and  a  con- 
tinuing requirement,  profits  must  be  fair 
for  labor.  Industry,  and  national  defense. 

Labor  and  management  must  increase 
their  efforts  to  find  means  of  preventing 
costly  strife  that  loses  precious  time  and 
dollars,  which  as  a  result  can  weaken  our 
strength. 

The  services  need  pay  adjustments  so  a« 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  national  labor 
market  This  action  will  not  only  enable  us 
to  retain  ovir  professional  force  for  survi- 
val, but  will  in  the  long  run  amount  to  a 
substantial  saving  in  defense  dollars,  which 
we  need  to  purchase  more  hardware. 

Positive  action  on  these  problems  will  do 
much  to  insure  that  we  retain  a  powerful 
deterrent  counterforce  which  will  keep  world 
peace  until  sanity  settles  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Finally,  Mr,  President. 
I  wLsh  to  emphasize  the  deep  and  abid- 
iiif?  faith  General  LeMay  has  in  the 
high  principles  of  character  to  which 
we,  as  Americans,  subscribe  He  recog- 
nizes how  important  it  is  to  instill  these 
principles  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
p-^ople.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  extract  of  General  LeMay's  sjjeech 
on  May  7,  1960.  before  the  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
area  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
pwint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  i.o  objection,  the  sp>eech 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gen.  Clrtis  E.  LlMay 

When  I  learned  I  was  to  talk  to  an  audi- 
ence comixjsed  of  Scout  leaders  and  parents, 
I  did  the  u.sual  mental  work  involved  in 
selecting  a  subject  I  felt  was  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  solution  was 
simple.  I  chose  as  a  subject  one  that  I  find 
deeply  absorbing — people — and  I  found  a 
source  of  Inspiration  that  most  of  you  have  in 
your  homes,  "The  Handbook  for  Boys   " 

If  you  parents  haven't  read  this  book 
lately,  let  me  recommend  It  to  you.  It 
doesn't  take  much  time  to  read  chapter  2. 
I  found  it  both  interesting  and  Inspiring 

This  book,  written  in  simple,  direct  words, 
captures  so  much  of  democracy,  it  should 
be  compulsory  reading  for  our  youth. 

I  don't  intend  to  bring  the  adults  down 
to  the  age  level  of  their  sons.  Rather.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  It  the  other  way 
around.  Let  us  all  get  up  on  the  higher 
level  on  which  Scouts  are  patterning  their 
lives. 

If  the  people  of  the  world  would  follow 
the  rules  of  scouting,  this  would  be  a  much 
better  world.  I  sincerely  feel  that  one  sig- 
nificant hope  for  lasting  peace  i;s  through 
such  movements  as  scouting. 

The  children  of  today's  world,  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  can  lead  mankind  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

The  Scout  oath  or  promise  is  eloquent  and 
meaningful. 

Most  of  us  today  are  native-born  citizens. 
We  were  not  required  to  take  an  oath  for 
the   privilege  of   being   an    American. 

In  our  schools,  the  children  repeat  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  But  once  out  of  school, 
very  few  of  us  have  occasion  to  say  these 
simple,  but  Important,  words  of  confirmation 
that  we  are  Americans. 

I  like  to  think  all  of  us  who  are  native 
were  born  with  a  silver  spxxDn  in  our  mouth. 
What  greater  wealth  can  a  child  be  given 
than  to  be  awarded  citizenship  in  our  Na- 
tion at  birth? 
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I  am  particularly  drawn  to  the  word 
"honor."  This  is  a  pr.celess  quality.  Espe- 
cially today  when  freemen  with  honor  pur- 
sue earnestly  the  cau.'.e  of  peace  with  men 
who  have  proven  time  and  again  that  honor 
has  no  meaning  in  their  way  of  life. 

Honor  is  not  a  mati«r  of  birth.  Instilled 
in  us  by  our  parents  and  leaders  it  is  the 
highest  quality  of  character  and  treasured 
by  freemen  everywheni. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  many 
Americans  have  given  the  supreme  sacrifice 
because  they  were  honorable  men  and  be- 
lieved so  sincerely  in  what  they  stood  for 
that  retaining  honor  was  more  important 
than  loss  of  life. 

The  "Handtyook"  notes  the  importance  of 
honor  by  reminding  that  the  last  two  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
"sacred  honor." 

Honor  is  sacred  to  a  freeman.  As  long  as 
we  have  this  spirit  in  Americans,  we  have 
no  fear.     We  shall  be  strong. 

Another  word  that  is  significant  In  the 
oath  is  "duty" — "duty  to  Ood  and  my 
country." 

Duty  Is  not  an  easy  virtue.  A  person  Is  not 
bom  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  ac- 
quires it  through  learning  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Tiirough  the  home, 
church,  and  such  programs  as  scouting,  our 
young  people  come  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
duty  to  Ood  and  country.  Strength  of 
character  and  the  value  a  man  or  woman,  boy 
or  girl,  places  on  his  or  her  personal  Integrity 
are  the  basic  ingredients  of  duty. 

Duty  is  not  something  tliat  can  be  learned 
from  a  book,  but  mutt  be  learned  through  a 
series  of  events  In  the  life  of  a  young  person. 
Invariably,  a  young  man  who  has  had  the 
benefit  of  scouting  comes  of  age  with  a  much 
greater  awareness  of  sense  of  duty  and  has 
the  foundation  for  leadership. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  Scout  laws.  I 
would  like  to  draw  B]>eclal  attention  to  only 
four  of  them  which  I  believe  have  a  great 
bearing  on  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  main- 
tain peace. 

The  first  Is  trustworthiness. 
The  very  foundation  of  our  Nation  is  built 
on  the  premise  that  we  trust  our  fellow  men. 
Our  Defense  E:8tabllshment  likewise  Is 
built  upon  the  premise  that  when  entrusted 
with  a  task,  a  man  will  do  that  task  even 
if  it  calls  for  the  gravest  of  hardships  and 
even  death. 

Since  we  are  a  cooperative  people,  the 
success  of  our  way  of  life  depends  upon 
trust.  Unselfish  trtist,  and  belief  in  our 
form  of  government,  have  made  us  strong. 

In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  we  must  en- 
trust secrets,  great  sums  of  money,  the  op- 
eration of  our  defense  forces — yes.  even  the 
very  security  of  the  Nation  and  our  free- 
dom— to  mortal  men. 

Those  men  must,  above  all,  have  this  qual- 
ity of  trustworthiness  that  is  enshrined  In 
the  hearts  of  Boy  Scouts. 

To  say  that  a  man's  word  Is  his  bond  Is  a 
splendid  tribute.  The  same  Is  said  for  a  na- 
tion. 

The  word  of  the  United  States  is  known 
the  world  over  as  a  bond.  We  have  earned 
that  honor  by  virtue  of  being  trustworthy. 
Our  position  today  is  a  tribute  to  the  trust 
that  other  people  place  in  us.  To  retain 
that  position  we  must  have  a  continuation 
of  this  trust. 

Loyalty— here  Is  another  attribute  that 
makes  for  greatness,  not  only  as  IndivldusOs. 
but  also  as  a  nation.  We  are  loyal  to  our 
friends  and  come  to  their  aid  when  they  are 
threatened.  This  national  sense  of  loyalty 
comes  from  the  collective  loyalty  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Both  loyalty  and  trustworthiness  begin  In 
the  home.  So  does  the  third  law  I  want  to 
discuss,  obedience.  I  think  that  this  is  one 
of  the  hardest  laws  to  obey,  not  only  for 
our  young  people  but  also  for  our  adults. 


We  are  a  nation  of  individualists  A  ma- 
jority of  our  people  temper  their  individual- 
ism with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Fortunately,  only  a  small  minority  C'f  our 
I>eople  abuse  the  privilege  of  individualism 
and  the  right  to  disagree.  Some  mer.  seek 
to  hide  behind  the  mask  of  individualism 
when  really  they  have  never  learned  tlie  les- 
son of  obedience  and  the  democracy  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

The  best  American  Is  an  obedient  ./anerl- 
can — obedient   to   his   God,   his   nation,    his 
family  and  his  friends      Without  obedience 
we  could  not  build  a  defense  for  this  Katlon. 
Teach  individualism,  but  also  teach  Dbedi- 
ence.    They  must  work  as  partners  to  make 
a  good  citizen. 
The  fourth  law  I  have  in  mind  Is  bravery. 
A  man  is  not  born  brave.     Bravery  comes 
from  a  mixture  of  elements  in  the  character 
of  a  person.    Men  are  brave  in  battle  because 
they  have  conviction;  they  believe  and  cher- 
ish what  they  are  fighting  for. 

Bravery  is  a  state  of  mind,  a  result  of 
training  and  preparation,  not  only  in  the 
military  services,  but  In  the  homt;,  the 
schools,  and  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

All  of  these  attributes— honor,  duty, 
trustworthiness,  loyalty,  obedience  and 
bravery — characterize  the  American  fighting 
man.  I  know  of  no  better  learnlnig  field 
than  the  Boy  Scout  program 

At  this  point  let  me  make  one  thing  clear — 
I  don't  l)elleve  that  leaders  are  born,  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  leaders  are  made.  True,  many  of 
the  qualities  of  leadership  are  a  blessing  of 
birth,  but,  like  any  inherent  quality,  devel- 
opment is  the  key. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  leaders  can  l>e  pro- 
duced from  any  source  of  human  raw  ma- 
terial If  we  could  do  this,  we  would  have 
no  problems  In  supplying  our  demand 

Leaders  are  a  combination  of  Irherent 
human  qualities  and  training  We  have  as 
great  a  need  today  for  leaders  as  at  any 
time  in  our  Nation's  history.  As  parents 
and  lenders,  you  have  a  great  responsibility 
to  your  Nation. 

We  in  the  Air  Force  have  a  great  i-espon- 
sibillty,  too.  To  discharge  our  re.sponslbiltty 
it  Is  necessary  that  we  have  the  quality  prod- 
uct that  you  produce — the  young  vavn  that 
will  lead  our  Nation  in  its  task  of  preserving 
peace  In  the  world. 

In  effect,  we  have  a  common  taj>k — the 
production  and  use  of  leaders. 

No  greater  source  of  leaders  can  b«!  found 
than  from  the  scouting  movement.  As  an 
American,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  unselfish 
work  you  people  are  doing  and  I'm  grateful 
that  you  continue  to  give  our  Nation  the 
reservoir  of  leaders  that  we  must  have  to 
retain  our  role  as  the  keeper  of  i>eace. 

There  is  a  common  tendency  today  to  give 
great  publicity  to  delinquent  youth.  Not 
only  publicity,  but  great  sums  of  public 
money  are  expended  for  their  rehabilitation. 
We  as  a  nation  are  sincerely  worried  over 
the  bad  apples  and  often  lose  sight  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  crop — the  fine  young 
men  and  women  wc  produce. 

Today  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  for 
various  youth  programs,  but  they  seem  to 
concentrate  on  the  delinquent.  I  dcn't  pre- 
tend to  know  the  answer,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  some  attention  given  toward  a  national 
effort  to  produce  more  and  bettei-  young 
leaders. 

We  have  the  raw  product,  but  we  aren't 
organized.  Scouting  is  one  movement  that 
is  organized  for  the  production  of  leaders. 

We  In  the  services  benefit  from  your  ef- 
forts, but  there  is  much  leadership  potential 
that  goes  wasted.  Scouting  is  one  movement 
that  can  lead  the  way  in  this  quest  for  a 
trained  leadership.  Striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Explorer 
movement.  Yet  I  am  told  that  only  6  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  5>4  million  teenagers 
are  In  the  movement. 


I  am  told  that  there  are  approximately 
40.000  Boy  Scouts  in  this  area  I  am  not  too 
concerned  about  that  40,000,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  many  thousands  other 
boys  who  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come Scouts. 

You  people  have  done  a  magnificent  job. 
but  your  Job  has  only  begun  Tonight  It 
Is  fitting  that  you  are  honored  with  this 
appreciation  dinner.  Hard  work  deserves 
a  moment  where  the  past  accomplishments 
can  be  reviewed. 

But  also  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  you  reassess  your  past  accomplish- 
ments and  look  to  the  future.  Your  Nation 
needs  even  greater  efforts.  The  real  vitality 
of  any  defense  force  is  the  Individual. 

In  modern  times,  decisions  for  survival 
must  be  made  In  seconds,  the  reaction  in 
minutes,  and  the  final  decision  in  war  may 
well  come  in  hours.  Only  by  having  the 
best  possible  people  in  a  professional  corps 
can  we  expect  to  have  such  a  force. 

These  professionals  need  the  qualities  of 
scouting — the  leadership  they  have  been 
taught,  the  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  comes  only  from  the  home,  school,  and 
church. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  train  your  boy  to  be 
a  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman — train  him  to  be 
an  American  with  the  principles  of  scouting. 
That  will  do  the  Job  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  peace. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  confirm  this  nomi- 
nation. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
nominations  we  shall  act  upon,  and  con- 
finnation  will  be  an  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  superb  qualities  of  General 
LeMay  and  due  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice he  has  piven  his  country  and  will  now 
even  better  be  able  to  give  in  the  futui'e. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confinned. 


THE  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in   the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  ARM  i'  A:  D  IN 
THE  AIR  FORCE.  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Air  Force,  received  by  the  Senate  on 
May  23  and  May  22.  1961.  respectively, 
and  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confii-med. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WitJiout  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  noufied 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  leei.slative  busiupss. 

The  motion  wa.s  a.:rroed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikx-d,  ar.d  oy 
unaiumous  consent,  the  foiloAinj?  com- 
mittees and  subcommitt^s  werp  aa- 
thorized  to  meet  today  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

The  Employment  and  Manpo-:^-er  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare. 

The  Internal  Sectirity  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Commit t'^e. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  \L\n.sfilld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In?ular  Affairs  \*a.s  au- 
thorized to  meet  durui^  liie  session  of 
the  Sena'.*}  today. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   IN   NEW 
YORK 

On  request  of  Mr  M.^vsFirL?.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investisflte  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committ-^p  was  au- 
thorized to  hold  hpRrine<;  in  N^-v  York 
June  1.5  a:vi  16,  1961. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  followins  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated; 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget,  1962, 

FOR  LEGISLaTIVF   BRANCH    'P     DOC.   NO.  31) 

A  com.Tixinlcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
$84  640  far  the  legislative  br«ncii  (wltij  an 
accjmpaiiy.r.g  paper/,  -^j  li.e  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Project  Propo=;.\l  Under  Sm.\ll  Recl.\ma- 
TioN  Projects  Act  of  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a 
project  proposal  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  un- 
der the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Te.mpor.^ry     Admission     I.nto     thk     UNma> 
States    of    Certain    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  N',^turallx<\tion  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  tmnsmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  >  with  accompanying  papers;;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicittrv 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMOP.IALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By    the    Vict    PKfc-LDKNT: 

A  ffsfjlutlon  (jf  the  s^-nate  ji  th*  Stete  of 
(  iUiXoraitt,  to  Uie  c  juicute*'  uii  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senatf  REsot-tmoN  136 

"Whereas  fast  and  adequate  written  com- 
munication Is  a  basic  requisite  for  main- 
taining the  standard  of  excellence  and  prog- 
ress of  our  20th  century  civilization;  and 

"Whereas  present  facilities  and  supplies 
for  written  comznunicatlon  are  overtaxed  by 
the  demands  put  upon  them;  a  burden 
greatly  Increaaed  by  the  traditional  form  of 
si>elling  In  Kngllsh-speaklng  countries  be- 
caiise  that  form  requires  the  use  of  many 
superfluo\is  letters  In  spelling  most  word* 
in  daily  use;  and 

"Whereas  reformed  and  sLmpllfled  spelling 
wUl  be  helpful  to  all  people  of  cur  country 
now.  as  well  as  future  generations,  and  would 
remit  In  a  great  saving  of  time  and  supplies 
in  ail  forms  of  written  communication,  and 
especially  in  newspaper  and  periodical  pub- 
lications; and 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  an 
acceptable  standard  for  reXormed  and  sim- 
plified speUing,  and  that  such  a  standard 
could  be  furnished  by  an  official  U-S.  dic- 
tionary with  reformed  and  simplified  apcU- 
Ing.  compiled  and  published  by  an  official 
agency  of  the  National  Government;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Cali/ornui,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Congress  are  re- 
quested and  urged  to  initiate  and  support 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Spelling 
Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  and  au- 
ihurity  to  cf-mplle.  edit,  write  and  establish 
the  U,S,  Official  Dictionary  with  reformed 
and  simplified  spelling  as  well  as  pronuncia- 
tion: and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  raaolu- 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  U.S.  Senators  representing  California, 
and  to  each  membo-  of  the  California  delega- 
tion  in    the    House   of   Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Sekatk   Resolutton    ISO 

"Whereas  the  settled  policy  of  the  Con- 
i,TPss  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  activities  and  basin  plan- 
ning Is  stated  repeatedly  In  the  symposium 
of  31  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Natural  Water  Resources  of  the  US.  Senate, 
established  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
48,  Mth  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  in  committee  print  No.  15  of 
said  report  It  is  specifically  stated  that — 

"  'The  obvious  way  to  achieve  such  co- 
ordination Is  to  require  that  all  develop- 
ments within  a  basin  shall  fit  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  and  constitute  an  Integral  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  optimum 
development  of  the  basins  resources.  This 
concept  is  now  well  established  and  the  Con- 
press  has  taiten  a  numtjer  of  steps  to  imple- 
ment it.  One  Important  step  In  this  direc- 
tion is  the  efforts  the  Congress  has,  In  a 
number  of  instances,  authorized  the  Federal 
agencies  to  develop  overall  plans  for  im- 
portant regions.  At  the  present  time  com- 
prehensive plans  have  been  completed  or  are 
being  completed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  full  cooperation 
with  States  and  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
the  Delaware  and  Columbia  River  Basins, 
and  are  being  developed  for  river  basins  In 
the    Southeast,    and    for    tne    Texas    basins. 


by  "study  commissions"  establlished  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  Such  developments 
indicate  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  do 
its  part  to  implement  the  concept  of  com- 
preTien.slve  and  coordinated  development 
plans',  and 

••Whereas  the  State  of  California  hns  bene- 
fited greatly  In  past  years  from  the  co- 
ordinated activities  of  Federal  agencies  In 
the  construction  of  projects  to  control  floods, 
conserve  water,  and  to  provide  other  water- 
associated  benefits  as  carried  out  by  the 
Bure.iu  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
tho  Department  of  the  Army;  and 

"Whereas  the  Slate  of  California  looks 
forward  to  continued  activity  by  these  two 
agencies  toward  the  fuller  development  of 
the  State's  w.iter  resources;  and 

■'Whereas  major  projects  such  as  the  San 
Luis  unit  have  been  authorised  for  oonstrtic- 
tion  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other 
major  units  such  as  Auburn  Dam.  Poiaom 
south  unit,  and  the  east  side  division  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  are  approaching 
the  authoriaatian  sta^e;  and 

"Where:is  Ttrtuaily  no  multiple  purpose 
projects  remain  to  be  construciad  in  Cali- 
fornia which  have  been  authorised  for  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

"VVheretu>  a  number  of  proposed  Qood  cx>n- 
trol  and  watci  developmeat  projects  do  re- 
main in  California  which  may  be  susoepiible 
of  development  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  the  upper  tJacramento  Rivcr.  Cache 
Creek,  the  FYeaiio  River,  Chowchilla  River. 
Eel  River,  and  ocher  north  coa^t  streams. 
Consumnes  River,  and  streams  iii  the  :>au 
Francisco  Bay  .irea.  .tod 

"Whereas  the  Congress  throughout  the 
decades  has  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  tasks  of  planning  and  deveiopljig 
systcnu  of  public  works  for  the  otntrol  of 
floods  In  the  rivers  of  the  Nation  for  the 
i :n prove ment  of  navigatlc^n  in  rirers.  canals, 
and  harbors  of  the  Nauon;  for  the  protec- 
tion of  river  banks  and  coastal  shores,  for 
the  planning  of  highways  sad  systems  of 
transportation  needed  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  Nation,  and  the  maJung  ui  co- 
ordinated btutin  plans  for  public  works: 
Now,  tlierefore.  b*>  It 

"/{^solved  by  the  Smote  of  the  State  of 
CaUfomia.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
CaUfornla  respectfully  memorialises  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St.itcs  to  enact  leg- 
islation and  provide  funds  to  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Kngiueers,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Cali- 
foroia  Department  of  Water  Resources,  and 
in  conjunctloa  with  a  study  oummission  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  to  make 
studies  which  would  lead  to  multipurpose 
development  of  these  basins,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  refrain  from  passing  S  1843  or  H  R.  6400, 
commonly  known  as  the  oninlbus  farm  bill : 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  opposing  and  dis- 
approving the  payment  of  any  ransom  or 
tribute  to  any  foreign  power  and  particu- 
larly and  Epeciflcally  opposes  and  disapproves 
the  unofficially  sanctioned  campaign  to  ca- 
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pltulate  to  Castro's  plot  of  extortion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  oppose  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  schools  and  to  provide 
that  should  the  US  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
that  It  allot  1  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  collections  for  this  purpose  to  the 
States  to  be  used  without  Federal  control 
or  intervention  in  areas  where  collected;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


RESOI.UTION  OF  TEXAS  LEGISLA- 
TURE ON  HARLINGEN  AIR  FORCE 
BASE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  present  for  appropriate  reference  a 
resolution  by  the  Texas  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives urging  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  reconsider  the  order 
to  close  Harlingen  Air  Force  Base. 

This  resolution  also  asks  that  after 
reconsideration  of  this  matter,  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  deems  clo- 
sure of  the  base  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  most  efficient  operation  of  overall 
defense  activitie.s,  then  the  General 
Services  Administration  find  a  suitable 
means  of  utilizing  this  valuable  and  well- 
located  facility. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  personally 
urging  the  Air  Force  to  keep  Harlin- 
gen Air  Force  Base  in  operation,  I  want 
to  add  my  own  emphasis  to  the  Texas 
Legislature's  resolution  calling  for  GSA 
studies  for  other  uses  of  this  fine  facil- 
ity. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Congress  has 
been  called  upon,  and  rightly  I  believe, 
to  approve  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
additional  expenditures  for  defense  con- 
struction, public  works  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  generally  support 
these  programs  as  sound  and  necessary. 
But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
raised  this  F>oint  in  the  interest  of  be- 
ing absolutely  sure  that  we  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  for  each  dollar  spent. 

The  GSA.  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  directly  concerned  agen- 
cies should  now  more  than  ever  before 
take  a  very  careful  look  at  existing  fa- 
cilities before  planning  to  build  new 
buildings  and  other  facilities.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  an  existing  airbase 
might  not  be  located  exactly  where  an 
agency  would  like  to  have  it.  or  the 
buildings  were  not  exactly  laid  out  to 
suit  planned  operations,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  existing  facilities  should  be 
converted  to  meet  new  needs  and  utilized 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  modern 
defense  needs  and  other  factors  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  construct  massive 
new  facilities  in  new  locations.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  especially  care- 
ful at  this  time  when  approving  ex- 
penditures for  new  construction  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  not  an  abandoned  air- 
base  or  some  other  Government-owned 
installation  that  could  be  utilized  at  con- 
siderably less  investment  of  tax  dol- 
lars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Tex- 
as Legislatures  resolution  on  Harlingen 
Air  Force  Base  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Harlingen  Air  Force  Base  at 
Harlingen.  Tex.,  has  been  ordered  to  close 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  said  airbase  will 
present  a  problem  and  will  force  an  economic 
lag  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas  the  base  is  In  excellent  condition 
and  the  area  surrounding  It  Is  blessed  with 
the  best  weather  In  the  United  States  for  all- 
around  use  of  the  airbase;   and 

Whereas  the  hotislng  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  area  are  extremely  favorable; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  area  have  al- 
ways maintained  very  friendly  and  cordial 
relations  with  the  military:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatwes 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  That  It  reconunend  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  that  he  re- 
consider the  order  to  close  Harlingen  Air 
Force  Base;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas  recommend  to  the 
Director  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion that  should  Harlingen  Air  Force  Base 
be  closed,  the  base  be  utilized  for  some  other 
suitable  purpose 


RESOLUTION  OF  AMALGAMATED 
LALTNIDRY  WORKERS  JOINT  BOARD 
ACWA,  AFL-CIO,  NEW  YORK  CHY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Amalgamated  Laundry  Workers  Joint 
Board,  ACWA,  AFI^-CIO,  of  New  York 
City,  relating  to  the  freedom  riders. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrriON     ON     THE     FREEDOM     RIDERS 

Another  battle  in  the  great  fight  for  the 
future  is  being  fought  in  America's  Deep 
South. 

As  In  other  battles  In  that  area — those 
at  the  schools  of  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock, 
and  other  communities,  the  lunch  counter 
sit-ins  and  many  more — the  frontline  fight- 
ers for  our  country's  Ideals  are  young  peo- 
ple. 

This  time  the  battleground  is  in  Inter- 
state buses  and  bus  terminals. 

The  issue  Is  the  same  as  In  all  the  other 
battles:  The  right  of  all  Americans  to  move 
freely,  to  share  in  public  facilities  without 
discrimination,  to  assert  their  human  rights 
and  dignity  without  fear. 

We  call  this  a  battle  because  those  who 
are  fighting  on  the  side  of  decency  are  doing 
so  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  But  they 
come  without  weapons,  with  no  Intention  of 
doing  violence.  They  defend  themselves  only 
with  their  courage  and  their  faith  that  right 
will  prevail. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  In 
time  the  faith  and  courage  of  these  young 
people  and  others  like  them  will  prove  to 
be  the  strongest  weapons  of  them  all. 

But  in  the  meantime,  they  are  exposed 
and  others  will  t>e  exposed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  ugly  mobs  and  by  local  and  State 
officials  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  mobs. 

And  in  the  meantime,  too,  America's  pos- 
ture in  the  world  will  go  on  being  under- 
mined by  such  actions  and  the  forces  of 
communism  will  be  proportionately 
strengthened:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Amalgamated  Laundry 
Workers  Joint  Board.  ACWA.  AFI^CIO: 

1.  Compliments  the  Federal  administra- 
tion    for     dispatching     Justice     Department 


forces  to  Alabama  to  protect  the  freedom 
riders  and  for  its  efforts  to  persuade  the 
State  authorities  to  do  their  duty. 

2.  Urges  the  President  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  stand  firm  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  freedom  riders  and  of  all  those  who 
will  press  against  the  barriers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  in  every  area.  No  re- 
sponsible official  can  ask  them  to  give  up 
their  part  of  the  struggle  in  order  to  keep 
peace;  rather  ask  those  who  are  breaking 
the  peace  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
bigotry  and  hatred  to  cease  their  efforts. 

3.  To  the  freedom  riders,  the  schoolchil- 
dren, the  lunch  counter  sit-ins  and  all  the 
others,  past,  present  and  future,  who  serve 
in  the  frontlines  of  this  great  battle  for  the 
future — we  express  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion. For  they  are  fighting  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
decency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   with   an  amendment : 

H.R.2972  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales    (Rept.  No.  363). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1750.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act    (Rept.   No.  364). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  (Rept.  No. 
366). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs 
of  Anthony  Botirbonnais  approximately 
thirty-six  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  in 
Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.  (Rept.  No. 
368 ) . 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHWAYS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS   (S.  REPT.   367) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  .submit  a  report  on  title  n  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  6713'  t-o  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


TIME  FOR  FILING  REPORT  ON 
RENEGOTIATION  BY  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
TAXATION— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  437)  re- 
lating to  the  time  for  filing  a  report  on 
renegotiation  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and 
mit  a  report  iNo.  362 »  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
Will  be  received  and  the  joint  resolulion 
uiU  be  placed  on  the  caiendar 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subspQuenMv  .said: 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
joint  resolution  ^H.J  Res  437  • ,  which 
w  as  reported  to  the  Senate  earlier  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  .-tated. 

The  LForsLNT!".  F  Clefk  A  joint  reso- 
hition  iHJ  Re.s  437'  relating  to  the 
time  for  Slmg  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  tiie  J  Tin:  Con:mittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Tarcatiu:!. 

Mr.  CARL-o::  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  Lo  object,  and  I  ghaJl 
not  object,  tins  re.solution  was  before 
the  Fmar.ce  Committee  and  was  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

The  VICE  PI'ESIDFTNT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'HJRes.  437)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thiird 
time   and  passed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  A  BUILDING 
FOR  A  MUSFUM  OF  HISTORY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY'   'S.  KEPT.  NO.  365  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant  to  section  4  ^f  P^jbiic  Law  106  cf 
the  84th  Congress.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  from  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Construction  of  a 
Buildm^'  for  a  Museum  cf  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smith,sonian  Insti- 
tution.   I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printt  d.  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTROUL'CED 

BiII.'^  and  a  loint  rrvilution  'vprp  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
rnou.s  con-ent.  the  second  time,  and 
referred  a.-;  follows: 

Bv    Mr    KEP.AUVER- 

S  2052  A  b:il  f.^r  the  relfef  of  Hnrst  Karl- 
Heinz  Betz;  to  the  C  mm  tt*--  or.  t;.e  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  provicle  for  the  Usu- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
nipmoration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Hart)or;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See   the   remarks    of   Mr.   Fonc   wh«n   be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    OORE 

S.  2054.  A  bill  Do  proa;  te  tiie  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  the  estab'.l.5hment  of  a  National  For- 
eign Service  Academy,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


(See    tiie    reniaik.s    of    Mr     C'Orf    when    he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

5  3055.  A  bill  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  confirm  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  full  and  clear  title  to  certain  lands 
previously  selected  by  such  State  In  lieu  of 
public  school  land  grants  made  by  the  Idaho 
Admission  Act  for  the  financing  of  endow- 
ments of  Idaho  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dworshak  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  act  of  June  30. 
1960,  Public  Law  86  558.  with  respect  to  com- 
mi££ioaDci  ciScers  of  tlie  Naval  Reserve;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Sitmuigton)  . 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  counter- 
felting  of  State  obllgatlona_Jn  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
tiic  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SMATHERS: 

6  2069  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  such  changes  in  the  higher 
rani4lng  personnel  of  the  Dep'irtment  of 
State  as  he  deems  advisable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KERR: 
S.  20CO.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Saleema 
Kouri  Hamra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  COTTON 
S.  2C61.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  life  ten- 
ure and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  US.  District 
Coitrt  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the 
judge*  of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now 
have:   and 

5.2062.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  tp  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BtsH.  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 

5.2063.  A  bill  to  establish  a  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopeb  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPAKKMAN: 

S.  2064.    A    bm    for    the    relief  of   Yu   Sui 
Chlng;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

SJ.  Bee.  102.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  the  nomination 
of  candidate*  for  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    NA- 
TIONAL WATER  RESEARCH  SYM- 
POSIUM 

Mr    HAYDEN   submittpd    the    follow- 
ii.^  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 


27") ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Water  Research 
Symposium,  spon  ored  by  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
on  March  28  through  30,  1961,  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 


ISSUANCE  OF  A  SPECIAL  STAMP 
COMMEMORATING  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  ATTACK  ON  PEARL 
HARBOR 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 7  of  this  year,  Americans  will  be  ob- 
serving the  20th  anniversary  of  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  This  occasion 
will  brine  to  mind  our  entry  Into  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  and  an  attack  on  Ameri- 
can soil  In  World  War  II. 

On  December  7.  1941,  3,067  Americans 
were  killed  in  the  surpri.se  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  citizens  of  every  State 
are  listed  on  the  rolls  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  that  tragic  Sunday  morning. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  War 
Memorial  Commission,  a  memorial  is  at 
last  being  built  over  the  U  8.S.  Arizona, 
wliich  was  sunk  in  the  attack:  1.102 
American.s  are  still  entombed  in  the 
Arizoria.  A  bill  now  before  this  body 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  complete  the  me- 
morial. 

EHaborate  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  the  dedication  of  this  memorial  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  attack.  It 
is  hor>ed  that  the  necepsary  legislation 
can  be  passed  in  this  session  .so  that  we 
can  be  assured  of  funds  to  complete  it. 

In  addition  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Arizona  Memorial.  I  propose  that  a  spe- 
cisTl  commemorative  stamp  be  issued  by 
the  Postmaster  General  so  that  the 
whole  Nation  may  ob«*'i-ve  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  therefore  introduce  a  bill  providing 
for  a  commemorative  stamp  in  tribute 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

My  bill  proposes  that  the  first  l.ssue 
of  the  stamp  be  made  on  December  7. 
1961.  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  In  this 
way,  Americans  throughout  this  great 
Nation  will  recall  the  lesson  learned  on 
the  morning  of  December  7.  1941. 

It  took  that  tragic  day  to  awaken  this 
Nation  to  the  reality  of  a  world  in  which 
peace  and  freedom  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  Profound  changes  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  world  in  the  in- 
tervening 20  years,  but  the  lesson  learned 
at  Pearl  Harbor  is  more  Important 
today  than  ever  before.  In  a  world  of 
missiles  and  atomic  weapons,  we  must  be 
eternally  vigilant. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  reminder  than 
the  day  on  which  armed  aggression  was 
committed  aeain.st  the  United  States  by 
a  foreign  power.  This  reminder  should 
take  the  form  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcoud  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2053 »  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  iweiuieth  anniversary 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  H.arbor,  H.iwall,  on 
December  7,  1941.  The  stamp  shall  be  first 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  Decemhf>r  7    i-^"^ 


PROPOSED    NATIONAL   FOREIGN 
SERVICE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Foreign  Service 
Academy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2054  >  to  promote  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foreign  Service  Academy,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  diffi- 
culties wfhich  we  are  encoimtering  all 
around  the  world  stem  from  many 
sources.  Many  of  these  difficulties  are 
brought  about  by  powers  and  forces  be- 
yond our  control,  and  nothing  we  could 
conceivably  do  would  cure  them  or  pre- 
vent their  occurrence.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  problems  could  be  solved,  or 
at  least  their  impact  mitigated,  by  ac- 
tions on  our  part. 

In  the  implementation  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  in  carrying  out  foreign  oper- 
ations around  the  world,  we  need  today, 
as  never  before,  a  truly  professional  for- 
eign service.  This  applies  not  only  to 
State  Department  personnel  so  classi- 
fied, but  to  those  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government  who 
regularly  perform  duties  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Today  we  do  not  have  a  truly  profes- 
sional foreign  service.  We  did  no*  need 
"The  Ugly  American"  to  tell  us  this,  al- 
though this  widely  read  and  publicized 
book  did  bring  home  to  many,  perhaps 
in  an  exaggerated  way.  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  our  foreign  service  fjer- 
sonnel. 

What  we  have  long  needed,  and  what 
we  still  need,  is  a  way  to  approach  this 
problem  seriou.sly  and  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Much  needs  to  be  done,  and  much 
is  being  done.  I  do  not  mean  to  depre- 
ciate our  current  efforts. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  however, 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  furnLsh  us  a  firm 
base  on  which  to  build  a  truly  profes- 
sional foreign  service  and  to  improve 
our  foreign  operations. 
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My  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foreign  Service 
Academy  which  would  serve  as  a  center 
for  the  training  and  retraiiiiiig  of  our 
personnel,  and  also  serve  as  a  center  for 
scholarly  research  and  development  in 
areas  of  foreign  activities. 

This  Academy  would  educate'and  train 
young  men  and  women  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  The  vmdergraduates 
would  be  limited  in  number,  and  would 
serve  primarily  to  assist  in  setting  the 
tone  and  standards  of  professionaliza- 
tion  In  the  foreign  service  field  In  the 
agencies  to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 
It  would  not  be  expected  that  all  of  the 
graduates  would  go  into  the  State  De- 
partment. They  are  needed  in  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Defense,  HEW, 
Treasury,  and  elsewhere.  They  would 
not  replace,  but  rather  supplement, 
graduates  of  our  existing  colleges  and 
universities  who  now.  and  who  may  in 
the  future,  wish  to  play  an  active  part 
in  our  foreign  operations  in  the  service 
of  our  Government. 

The  Academy  would  also  tram  and 
retrain  personnel  already  in  Government 
service  at  the  graduate  level.  Here 
again,  this  training  would  not  replace 
whatever  graduate  level  training  pro- 
grams may  now  be  in  operation;  what 
we  are  now  doing  is  not  nearly  enough. 
Rather,  it  would  replace,  expand,  and 
regularize  the  rather  inadequate  oper- 
ations now  being  carried  on  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

It  would  also  be  hoped  that  this  Acad- 
emy would  be  the  center  of  a  great  deal 
of  refearch  on  foreign-policy  problems. 
Books  have  been  written,  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  conferences  have 
been  called  to  focus  attention  on  over- 
sea problems  and  to  determine  how  our 
oversea  employees  can  fulfill  their  vast 
and  increasing  responsibilities.  The 
conclusion  invariably  has  been  that 
something  must  be  done.  But  what  has 
been  done?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
little  that  has  been  accomplished  has 
tended  to  be  sporadic,  unplanned,  and 
insufficient.  It  is  true  that  in-service 
training  has  been  somewhat  expanded 
and  upgraded.  Private  universities  have 
attempted  to  provide  more  adequate 
training  for  their  interested  students. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  praise  these 
efforts.  But  they  have  not  produced  a 
corps  of  profes-sionals  to  fill  the  posts 
in  our  Foreign  Service.  ICA,  USIA,  and 
other  agencies.  We  do  not  now  have, 
nor  will  we  have  In  the  near  future, 
adeqiiate  functional  and  geographical 
area  specialists.  We  have  even  been 
caught  without  well-trained  candidates 
to  staff  our  projects  and  diplomatic  posts 
in  newly  independent  Africa,  when  the 
independence  of  these  countries  was 
scheduled  well  in  advance.  Even  at  this 
late  date,  we  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  language  requirements  that  today's 
foreign  service  demands. 

Perhaps  in  days  gone  by  it  was  real- 
istic to  think  in  terms  of  staffing  over- 
sea posts  with  nonprofessionals,  and 
even  today  they  can  play  a  useful  role. 
But  this  role  will  be  constructive  only 
insofar  as  a  professional  corps  sets  the 
general  tone  and  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence.    For  the  burden  of  Rny   profes- 


s:on.'\".  activity  mu.'-t  be  bo-nc  by  profes- 
sionals. 

I  am  certainly  not  f^xis^c^im^  that  all 
of  our  oversea  personnel  should  be 
trained  in  the  Academy  \\\  iliould 
continue  to  draw  large  numbers  of  re- 
ci-uits  from  our  colleges  and  universities. 
But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  solely 
on  independent  sources. 

I  believe  a  Foreign  Service  Academy 
would  furnish  the  mechanism  by  which 
we  could  face  squarely  the  requirements 
of  professionalism  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Through  it.  we  could  select  some 
of  our  most  able  young  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 

Second.  It  could  furiih  a  pool  of 
trained  personnel,  and  also  provide  for 
up-to-date  information  and  intensive  re- 
search on  foreign  affairs. 

Third.  It  could  serve  as  a  center  to 
determine  the  special  personnel  needs  of 
our  Government  and  could  gear  its  cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

Fourth.  It  could  anticipate  and  .«et  in 
motion  programs  to  meet  language  and 
reogrr.phic  area  needs. 

Fifth.  It  could  be  a  center  where  ex- 
perienced and  responsible  faculty  mem- 
bers and  Government  officials,  along 
with  future  policymakers,  could  consider 
critically  long-range  solutions  to  inter- 
national problems  and  implement  the 
policies  by  training  personnel  to  carry 
them  out. 

Sixth.  It  could  establish  standards 
that  would  raise  the  qualit\  cf  our  en- 
tire foreign  operation. 

In  short,  this  Academy  could  train  pro- 
fessionals. I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  set  in  motion  a 
serious  study  and  hearings  to  examine 
critically  the  bill  that  I  have  tcxlay  in- 
troduced and  other  .'suggestions  that  .seek 
a  means  of  resolving  the  problems  of 
improving  our  Foreign  Sen-ice  person- 
nel. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  limp 
along  with  meager  and  uncoordinated 
reforms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National  Foreign 
Service  Academy  Act". 

Sec  2(a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  State  a  National  Foreign 
Service  Academy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Academy")  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board")  consisting 
of  the  P.'esldent  of  the  Academy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  and  six 
educators  not  otherwise  directly  employed 
by   the   Federal   Government. 

(b)  Tlie  President  of  the  Academy  and  the 
educator  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  terms 
of  nine  years  in  the  case  of  each  such  ofBce, 
except  that  (l)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall   be   appointed   only   for 
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the  remainder  of  such  term  and  t2i  of  the 
educator  members  first  appointed  two  shall 
hold  ofBce  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  shall 
hold  oSice  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  two 
shall  hold  ofBce  for  a  term  of  nine  years, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  The  President  of  the 
Academy  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $22,500  per  annum  The  educator 
members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  such  rate,  not  in  excess  of  $100 
per  day,  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  each  day  of  ser.  ice  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  serv- 
ir.g  as  such  a  mem.ber  away  from  his  place 
of  residence 

ici  The  President  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
the  Chairm.an  of  the  Bo:ird.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  once  each  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year 

Sec  3.  The  B  >ard  shall  establish  and  op- 
erate the  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  well  rounded  education  for  foreign 
service  T.jward  this  end,  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  numbers  and  fields  of  special- 
ization of  student  candidates  for  the  various 
degrees  awardec.  The  Academy  shall  be  op- 
e:\ited  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  and  shall  award  bachelor,  master,  and 
d(x:tor  degrees  The  scope  of  activities  shall 
not  be  limited  to  academic  studies  only,  but 
shall  also  include  field   work  abroad. 

Sec  4.  I  a)  The  Academy  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  such  l.Dcatlon  as  the  Board  deter- 
mnies  It  shall  have  facilities  to  accommo- 
date a  student  body  of  three  thousand. 

(bi  In  addition  to  facilities  at  the  site  of 
the  Academy  the  Board  shall,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency  concerned,  be  authorized 
to  make  u.se  of  the  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Fede.-.il  Government. 

Sec  5  .ai  Undergraduate  students  at  the 
Acidemy  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ability  as  determined  In  written  or  oral  ex- 
aminations, or  both,  and  Interviews  held 
throughout  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Board. 

(b)  Graduate  students  shall  be  selected 
from  among  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Board.  Preference  shall 
be  given  to  those  who  are  or  will  be  regu- 
larly engaged  in  working  with  foreign  na- 
tionals. Officers  of  the  armed  services  may 
be  eligible  for  selection. 

(C)  All  students  at  the  Academy  shall  re- 
ceive subsistence  without  charge  to  them. 
In  addition,  such  students  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  such  rate  or  rates  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

Sec  6.  (ai  Each  student  selected  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an  agree- 
ment that,  unle.ss  sooner  separated,  he  will, 
upon  being  awarded  a  degree  by  the  Acad- 
emy, accept  an  appointment  as  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  In  any  position  for 
which  he  Is  qualified,  for  the  three  years 
immediately  following  the  awarding  of  such 
degree. 

t  bi  Each  graduate  of  the  Academy,  unless 
already  an  employee  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  available  for  appointment  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  In 
accordance  with  the  following  priorities: 

(1)  the  Department  of  State; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

(5)  any  other  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  pro- 
fessors and  others  to  the  teaching  staff  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Academy  Such  appointments  shall  be 
m.ide  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and   the   Classification   Act  of   1949.  as 


amended,  at  such  salaries,  not  In  excess  of 
$20,000  per  annum  In  any  case,  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  shall  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Academy  shall  have  power  to 
acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal  property 
and  may  receive  and  accept  gifts,  donations, 
and  trusts. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PROPOSED  DEI  EIIGN  FROM  CER- 
TIFICATE OR  CLEAR  LIST  GIVEN 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  ALL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  PHOSPHATE 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Idaho  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  July  3,  1890.  The  Idaho  admission 
bill,  section  4  of  the  law  of  1890,  grants 
to  the  State  certain  specific  lands  from 
the  surveyed  unreserved  public  domain. 
Each  surveyed  section  16  and  36,  in  ev- 
ery township,  was  granted  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public  school.*,  while 
certain  other  quantity  grants  were  made 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  other  State 
institutions.  Where  section  16  or  36. 
or  any  part  thereof,  was  not  available 
because  of  reservations  prior  to  state- 
hood, or  before  surveys  were  made,  or 
where  such  sections  had  been  acquired 
through  mineral  or  land  laws,  the  State 
was  permitted  to  select  lands  in  lieu  from 
available  unreserved  surveyed  public 
lands.  This  was  through  the  act  of  Feb- 
rurary  28.  1891  (26  Stat.  796;  43  U.S.C. 
851-852>.  The  State  wery  wisely 
set  up  a  permanent  endowment  fund  to 
protect  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands  and  the  resources. 

Originally  mineral  lands  were  not 
available  for  lieu  selections  nor  could 
mineral  sections  in  place  be  granted.  The 
law  was  amended  on  January  25,  1927 — 
44th  Statutes  at  Large,  section  1026,  as 
amended  by  title  43,  United  States  Code, 
section  860 — so  the  State  could  acquire 
sections  in  place  when  surveyed  regard- 
less of  the  mineral  classification.  Previ- 
ous to  this,  in  1923  the  Idaho  Legislature 
had  passed  a  law  reserving  all  minerals 
to  the  State,  and  the  revenue  from  those 
lands  has  enhanced  the  Idaho  public 
school  endowment  fund. 

Many  of  the  sections  16  and  36  as 
projected  were  included  in  national  for- 
ests and  other  reservations  before  they 
were  surveyed,  so  lieu  lands  were  se- 
lected, using  the.se  sections  as  base.  Such 
lands  were  shown  in  approved  selection 
lists  15.  16,  and  21,  filed  by  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  January  31,  1918. 
March  27.  1918,  and  December  27,  1919. 
respectively.  The  base  lands  were  in  a 
national  forest  and  the  selected  lands 
were  in  the  unreserved  public  domain  in 
what  is  now  Caribou  and  Bingham  Coun- 
ties. While  the  Federal  Government 
kept  all  the  minerals  in  the  base  lands, 
the  Board  of  Idaho  State  Land  Commis- 
sioners was  required  to  waive  the  phos- 
phate only  in  the  selected  lands  before 
they  would  be  approved.  The  lands  are 
in  the  same  general  locality  and  are  all 


about  equal  in  value,  including  all  the 
minerals. 

The  selection  laws  have  been  amended 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Congress  more 
clearly  defined  since  these  lieu  lands 
were  acquired.  Public  Law  85-771  of 
August  27,  1958,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  86-786  of  September  14,  1960,  per- 
mits States  to  select  mineral  lands  in 
lieu  of  the  base  lands  if  the  ba.se  lands 
were  mineral  in  character.  Public  Law 
85-508,  enacted  July  7,  1958,  known  as 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  granted  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  102.550.000  acres  of 
unreserved  public  domain  with  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  acres  of  lands  adjacent 
to  towns  and  communities,  also  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  acres  from  the  established 
national  forests.  All  the  full  mineral 
rights  go  with  these  lands  to  the  State. 

Under  existing  law.  37.5  percent  of  the 
returns  from  a  leasable  mineral,  such  as 
phosphate,  on  public  land,  goes  to  the 
State  in  which  the  mineral  is  located, 
and  52.5  percent  of  the  rents,  royalties, 
and  bonuses,  is  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  except  in  Alaska.  The 
State  does  not  necessarily  use  its  share 
for  school  purposes.  The  Federal  Treas- 
ury, therefore,  only  retains  10  percent 
of  the  total  returns,  so  the  transfer  of 
the  phosphates  to  Idaho  would  not  be  a 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  costs  of  management,  operation,  and 
leasing  are  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impractical  for  the 
State  to  manage  the  leasing  of  its  lands 
with  a  phosphate  reservation  in  the  Ped- 
ei-al  Government.  Vanadium,  which  is 
owned  by  the  State,  is  found  in  varying 
amounts  along  with  the  phosphate.  Oil 
and  gas  leases  on  the  same  lands  are 
made  by  the  State,  and  some  coal  de- 
posits as  well  as  other  minerals  owned  by 
the  State  have  been  found  in  this  local- 
ity. In  some  instances  the  surface  has 
been  leased  or  sold.  This  makes  a  cum- 
bersome, clumsy  management  pattern. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  delete  from  the  certificate  or  clear 
list  given  to  the  State  of  Idaho  by  the 
United  States  all  referense  to  phosphate. 

If  we  in  Idaho  can  fully  develop  and 
use  the  total  resources  of  these  lands 
granted  to  us,  we  can  care  for  our  educa- 
tional system  without  Federal  financial 
a.ssistance  or  subsidies.  I  feel  sure  that 
Members  of  this  body  will  give  earnest 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chain  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2055)  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  confirm  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  full  and  clear  title  to 
certain  lands  previously  selected  by  such 
State  in  heu  of  public  school  land  grants 
made  by  the  Idaho  Admission  Act  for  the 
financing  of  endowments  for  Idaho  pub- 
lic schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dv^orshak, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  amend  the  certificate* 
attached  to  approved  selection  lists  num- 
bered 15.  16.  and  21  of  school  indemnity  lands 
filed  by  the  State  of  Idaho  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  January  31. 
1918  March  27,  1918.  and  December  27.  1919. 
respectively,  by  deleting  from  each  such  cer- 
tificate of  approval  all  reference  to  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  phosphate  In  the 
lands  covered  by  the  s&ld  certificate  of  ap- 
proval so  as  to  confirm  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
full  and  clear  title  to  the  lands  so  listed; 
e.xcept  that  such  title  shall  be  subject  to  any 
valid  existing  rights  In  the  said  phosphate 
heretofore  granted  by.  or  under  the  authority 
of.  the  United  States 


ESTABLISH  MI- NT  OF  PRESIDENTS 
ADVI.'^ORY  roUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bush.  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Jsvns.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidents  Advisory  Council  on 
Education.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Jhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  2063)  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Education.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators^,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  eis 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblrd,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidents  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Act     I  lyoi". 

D«CL.\RATION    OF    FTNDINCS    AND    PUKPOSl 

Set  3  The  Congress  declares  that  the  de- 
vtli  pments  In  technulogy  and  science  have 
made  it  clear  that  th.;  security  as  well  as 
the  strength  uf  the  economy  oir  the  Nation 
depend  upon  the  educf.tlon  of  Its  citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  education 
must  keep  pace  ^ith  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Congress  finds  that  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  II  have  established 
the  urgent  need  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Theae 
studies  have  shown  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  th?  qtipltty  and  content 
of  curricula,  on  higher  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  on  the  preparation  and  eltectlve 
training  of  teachers. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the 
experience  and  abilities  of  a  distinguished 
body  of  educators,  and  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  Preslderifs  Advisory  Council 
on  Education. 

AMZNDMEMT    OF    ACT    OF    JULY    36.    1954 

S«c  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 


cation." approved  July  26.  1954  (68  Stat   533 j 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"That,  In  order  to — 

"(1)  provide  an  advUory  body  which  will 
be  available  for  consultation  on  means  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  education,  and 

'{2\  secure  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  advice  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
educators  and  scientists  on  means  of  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  In  the 
United  States,  there  Is  l.preby  est«  Dll.'-hed 
the  President's  Advisory  Counc.:  or  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  referred  to  r»s  the  Coun- 
cU'). 

"Sbc  2.  Tlie  Council  shaU  bo  compcwed  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Prejsldent. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  leaders  In  the  fields  of  education 
and  science  The  President  shall  designate 
the  chairman  from  among  sucli  members 
Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  t<  rm  of 
four  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  w;is  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term,  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  members  first  taking  of- 
fice ^ter  the  date  cf  the  enactment  of  the 
Presidents  Advisor;  Council  on  Education 
Act  of  1961  shall  expire  as  follows:  Three 
shall  expire  with  the  close  of  the  second 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  such  dnte 
of  enacement  and  three  shall  expire  with 
the  cloee  of  the  third  such  calendar  year,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  apfXJlntment. 

"Sec.  3    The  Council  shall — 

"(1)  Kor  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education,  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  with  Governort.  the 
chief  officials  of  State  educational  agencies. 
and  the  heads  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, when  requested  by  them,  on 

"(A)  means  of  Improving  the  qualltr  and 
content  of  curricula,  with  emphasis  on  the 
sciences,   languages,   and   the   humanities; 

'  (B|  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  students; 

"(C)  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching;  and 

"(D)  other  means  of  raising  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement;  and 

"(2)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  Its  activities 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Snc.  4  (a)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President  or  the  Chairman,  but 
not  less  often  than  three  times  each  cahndar 
yc;\r 

'  (b)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  consultants 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  o\it  Its  duties  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

"Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
as  such  by  the  President  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  service?,  but,  '«rhUe 
away  from  home  or  regular  places  of  btislness 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetinigs  of 
the  Council,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  svib- 
slstence.  as  authorized  by  law  for  pe-sons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  iater- 
mlttently. 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  otit  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr 
Cooper  is  as  follows: 

The  bUl  is  similar  to  S.  2727  of  the  86th 
Congress,  1st  session.  sp>onsored  by  Scn.itors 
Ooorsa.  McKamara.  Morse.  Kennedt.  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  and  jAvrrs. 

lu  purpose  is  to  stimulate  local  iuitiitive 
to  raise  educational  standards  and  imfirove 
the  quality  of  education. 

It  would  establish  a  President's  Advisory 
Council    on    Education,    composed    of    nine 


meia;bers,  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  with 
the  adv'.ce  aiid  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
are  leader?  m  the  field?  of  education  and 
science 

The  Council  wtuld  be  avaUabie  an  request 
'.Ltr  consu.tatlcn  with  CTOveriiors  duel  litate 
schixii  I  riiciais  i-.nd  heads  c.f  coUegtw  and  uui- 
versiUtu>.  ^i.  i..,e.>;»i  to  .u. prove  the  quality  of 
education. 

The  Council  would  have  no  other  powers. 
Its  duty  would  be  to  be  available  for  con- 
sultation with  Oovernors.  chief  State  school 
officials,  and  heads  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, when  requested  by  them  on  a)  means 
of  Improvliis;  the  quality  and  content  of 
curricula,  witii  emphasis  on  the  sciences, 
langu.iges.  and  humanities,  (b)  means  of 
raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  exj^ected 
of  students,  (c)  means  of  Improving  the 
qUftllty  of  teaching,  and  (d)  other  means  of 
raising  levels  of  educational  achievement. 

Such  a  Council  of  outstandirg  educators 
and  eminent  ecieutists.  appointed  by  tJie 
President,  could  assist  tlie  states  and  the 
heads  of  great  universities  to  put  to  use  the 
knowledge  we  already  have  from  the  many 
public  and  private  studies  already  made 
since  Wor'.d  War  II  It  would  provide  a  ren- 
ter of  knowledge  and  erperlence.  upon  which 
the  States  ccuM  draw  whei.over  they  chose 
to  do  so. 

A  Plmilar  recommendatidn  was  niade  by 
the  Hovde  task  force  on  education  in  it.s  re- 
port to  the  President  of  January  6.  1961. 

The  proposal  amends  the  act  of  July  26. 
1954.  establishing  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  but  never  imple- 
mented 


CONSTITX^TIONAL  AMENDMENT 

PROPOSED       TO       ESTABLISH       A 
NATIONAL     PRIMARY 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    Provident      I 

am  Introducing  today  a  pro;)nsr-'^l 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  establish  a  national  primary  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  This  resolution  is  iden'icRl 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  177  which  I 
introduced  on  March  28  last  year  in 
the  86th  Congress  Thi.<=  year  hearings 
are  beinp  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Ampr.dment.s  and  several 
proposals  for  reform  of  our  electoral  ma- 
chinery will  be  considered.  The  subcom- 
mitter"s  chairman  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennes.'^ee.  has  praciously  invited 
me  to  appear  in  support  of  my  proposal. 

Today  I  would  like  to  state  as  suc- 
cinctly and  briefly  as  possible  what  my 
amendment  would  do  and  why  I  plan  to 
press  hard  for  Its  adoption. 

First.  In  the  first  place  there  are  glar- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  .system  ve  now 
follow  for  nominating  presidential  can- 
didates. The  basic  weakne.ss  is  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  parties'  meniber.ship 
do  not  have  a  meaningful  voice  in  the 
nominating  proce.ss. 

Although  the  national  conventions  are 
theoretically  democratic  institutions,  in 
fact  they  are  not  representative  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  party  members  In  a 
majority  of  States  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  are  chosen  by  Stat« 
conventions  or  State  party  committees. 
These  conventions  and  committee.<:  are 
often  dominat.ed  or  controlled  by  a 
handful  of  political  leaders 

In  15  States  there  is  .'^onie  kind  of 
presidential  primary,  but  in  most  cases 
these  are  weak  instruments  for  carrying 
out  the  desires  of  the  broad  party  mem- 
bership.    In  some  of  these  States   the 
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delegates  are  elected  by  conventions  and 
the  presidential  poll  15  merely  advisory. 
In  other  Stat-es  delegates  are  elected  by 
the  people  but  are  not  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  support  any  particular  candi- 
date. In  a  third  group  of  States  dele- 
gates are  pledged  but  State  law  permits 
them  to  switch  to  other  candidates  at 
the  convention  on  their  own  judgment 
of  the  candidate's  chances. 

Only  in  two  or  three  States,  including 
Wisconsin,  are  delegates  really  bound  to 
support  the  candidates  who  won  the 
primary  vote  Even  m  these  States  there 
IS  no  assurance  that  the  names  of  all  the 
leading  contenders  will  be  placed  on  the 
ballot.  The  result  is  a  national  conven- 
tion whiCh  IS  guided  chiefly  by  the 
motivations  of  u  relatively  small  group 
of  political  leaders  whose  primary  in- 
terest is  m  what  is  good  for  their  party 
organizations — local.  State,  or  National. 
Second.  There  has  been  growing  sup- 
port for  broader  participation  in  the 
nominating  process  ever  smee  the  na- 
tional pnmiry  was  first  officially  pro- 
posed by  President  Wilson  in  1913. 

Public  opinion  polls  over  the  past  few 
years,  particularly  since  the  advent  of 
national  television  coverage  of  the  con- 
vention, have  shown  consistently  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
electorate  wants  a  more  direct  voice  in 
choosinc:  its  presidential  candidates.  In 
1356.  53  percent  of  a  national  public 
opinion  sample  favored  a  national 
primary  President  Truman  has  said 
he  would  favor  a  national  primary  if  it 
were  properly  set  up.  Bills  for  a  na- 
tional primary  have  been  introduced  in 
the  pa.st  not  only  by  myself  but  also 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver  : ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Smathers  ' .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  , . 

Third.  Here  is  how  my  proposal  would 
work: 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment candidates  who  wished  to  seek  their 
party's  presidential  nomination  would 
file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  bearing  the  signatures  of  at  least 
1  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  previous 
presidential  election,  and  representing 
States  of  large,  medium  and  small 
populations. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  August  of  presidential  elec- 
tion years,  a  primary  election  would  be 
held  throughout  the  country.  As  in  the 
operation  of  the  electoral  college,  each 
State  would  be  entitled  to  a.-  mai;-/  votes 
as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Whoever  received  the  most  popular  vote 
in  a  State  would  win  all  that  State's 
electoral  votes  and  any  candidate  who 
received  a  majority  of  these  electoral 
votes  in  his  party  would  be  his  party's 
candidate.  If  in  any  party  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  there  would  be  a  run- 
off primary  in  September  between  the 
two  candidates  who  had  the  most  votes 
m  the  first  ballot. 

I  would  assume  that  the  parties  would 
continue  to  hold  national  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  vice  presidential 
candidates  and  to  write  the  party  plat- 
forms. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  as  much 
right  to  say  who  should  be  the  elected 
officials    of    a    democracy    a-s   the    plain 
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voter— all  the  voters.  Certainly  this 
should  apply  most  strongly  to  the  elec- 
tive office  that  is  the  most  powerful  in 
the  country  and  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  heaviest  responsibility  and  authority 
the  American  people  can  give  to  any 
man.  It  .should  apply  particularly  to  the 
primary,  which  reduces  the  choices  to 
two.  and  almost  eliminates  any  real 
choice  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  consistently  devoted  either  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party.  I  be- 
lieve, further,  that,  in  spite  of  his  short- 
comings, the  plain  voter  will  usually  give 
the  better  answer  in  casting  his  vote. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  proposal  to  create  a  na- 
tional presidential  primary.  I  ask  that 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President,  introduced  by  Mr  Proxmire. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  THOMAS  J  MICHIE.  OP 
VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  US.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, June  19.  1961.  at  10  am.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  cf  Thomas  J.  Michie,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia,  vice  Roby 
C.  Thompson,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  entitled  "Freedom 
Commandos  To  Plght  Nonmllitfiry  Buttle 
Against  Communists."  delivered  by  him  over 
Radio  SUtlon  WON.  Chicago,  111.,  on  June 
11,  1961;  and 

Excerpts  from  address  by  him  at  75th  an- 
niversary of  Seeman  Bros  ,  Inc  ,  in  New  York 
City,  on  June  7.  1961. 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

SyCtf'mpnt  made  by  him  in  support  of 
appropriations  needed  for  the  water  re- 
suiu-Ois  of  West  Virginia,  delivered  l>efore 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations;  and 

Statement    by    him    given    before    Senate 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
on  June  12.   1961.  relating  to  national  fuels 
and  energy  re.sources   policy. 
By  Mr.  BEAIX: 

Weekly  newsletter  Issued  by  his  office, 
dated  June  12,  1961,  containing  returns  from 
annual  questionnaire. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL'S  PROGRAM  TO 
CURB  ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND 
RACKETEERING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  2:30 
p  m..  on  Monday.  June  19.  1961,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
Attorney  General's  program  to  curb  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering.  The 
related  bills  are  S.  1653,  S.  1654,  S,  1655, 
S.  1656,  S.  1657,  S.  1658,  and  S.  1665. 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  heard,  or 
to  submit  a  statement  of  views  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  under  considera- 
tion, should,  prior  to  June  19.  1961.  con- 
tact the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
order  that  necessary  arrangements  may 
be  made. 


LT.  GEN.  ARTHUR  G.  TRUDEAU— 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  BURIJNGTON- 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  Chief  of 
Army  Research  and  Development,  re- 
turned to  his  home  State  of  Vermont, 
to  addre.ss  the  Btirlington-Lake  Cham- 
plain  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  was  an  important  address,  de- 
scribing the  progress  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  research  and  development 
for  the  further  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  address  is  also  significant  because 
of  the  importance  General  Trudeau  at- 
taches to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  proposed 
Champlain  Cutoflf,  which  one  day  will 
provide  an  efficient  means  of  water 
transport  between  the  great  eastern 
ports  of  Montreal  and  New  York  City. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  justly  proud 
that  General  Trudeau  is  one  of  its  sons. 
For  37  years  now  he  has  served  his  Na- 
tion with  distinction  and  high  honor  in 
the  U.S.  Army;  and  the  time  is  probably 
not  far  away  when  he  will  retire  to  his 
home  in  Middlebury,  Vt. 

However.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  his 
retirement  may  not  come  just  yet,  for  it 
has  been  rumored  that  the  Piesident  of 
the  United  States  may  call  General  Tru- 
deau to  the  White  House,  to  serve  as  the 
President's  White  House  Chief  of  StaCf. 

This  would  be  a  most  appropriate  final 
chapter  in  the  illustrious  service  General 
Trudeau  has  performed  for  his  country; 
and,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont,  I  would  be  especially 
happy  to  learn  that  this  appointment 
had  become  more  than  a  newspaper 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  Burlington  speech 
by  General  Trudeau  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  si>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dt.namic  Progress  Through   R    &  D 

(Remarks  by  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Trudeau, 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  I 

Mr  Rldgley,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  fellow  Americans,  in  return- 
ing here  to  speak  on  the  soil  of  my  native 
State.  1  am  again  reminded  of  the  tremen- 
dous potential  that  lies  ahead  for  the  State 
of  Vermont— for  Its  industries  and  for  its 
people — -in  the  industrial  and  human  fields 
of  endeavor  that  can  naturally  develop  and 
flourish  In  this  favored  area. 

I  envision  also  the  benefits  that  can,  and 
someday  will  accrue.  If  you  can  forge  a  fur- 
ther link  In  Improving  the  access  of  this 
Inland  State  to  the  great  waterways  and 
population  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  Cutoff  The  fulfillment  of  this 
project  to  link  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes 
with  a  deep  sea  Inland  waterway  to  New  York 
can  bring  to  Vermont  a  futtire  more  promis- 
ing than  we  here  can  envision.  With  a  rela- 
tively static  population  for  the  last  century, 
it  is  time  for   Vermont  to  move  ahead. 

Now  that  the  epochal  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way has  been  built  Jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada — a  model  of  what  inter- 
national cooperation  can  accomplish  by  truly 
friendly  neighboring  States,  carrying  In  ex- 
cess of  20  million  tons  iof  deep-draft  ship- 
ping, both  lake  and  ocean — it  is  time  to  take 
further  steps  to  assure  the  logical  extension 
of  that  waterway  south  Into  the  heart  of 
New  England  to  the  ocean — to  the  coastal 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

I  hardly  need  emphasize  to  you  the  tremen- 
dous Importance  this  Inland  sea  route  would 
be  to  the  economy  and  military  security  of 
the  United  States — in  terms  of  a  protected 
inland  water  route  from  the  mining  and  pulp 
producing  areas  of  Canada  and  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  areas  in  the  Midwest  direct 
to  the  Industrial  East.  The  savings  In  dis- 
tance— more  than  1.300  miles — and  in  travel 
time,  the  deliverance  from  spring  flood 
losses  alone  would  make  this  project  im- 
mensely financially  Ijeneficlal  to  the  eastern 
sections  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
and  the  fact  that  this  great  development 
would  pay  for  Itself— Is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  recommending  It.  Canada  Is 
on  the  move  despite  momentary  difficulties 
we  both  encounter. 

Our  own  Senator  Aiken  has  doiie  yeoman 
service  In  keeping  this  project  active  before 
the  Joint  United  States-Canadian  Interpar- 
liamentary Group.  He  has  also  been  In- 
strumental in  stimulating  and  continuing 
serious  and  Important  Interest  In  the  US. 
Congress.  As  recently  as  last  April,  the 
State  Department  Instructed  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  Ottawa  to  make  renewed  inquiries  of 
Canada  regarding  her  views  toward  helping 
to  get  this  project  started.  Great  projects 
take  time  but  the  seeds  are  In  the  ground. 
You  must  nourish  them. 

Our  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  deep- 
ened the  Hudson  River  for  seagoing  vessels 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany.  With  the 
completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  great  interest  In  making  this  logical  ex- 
tension to  that  great  route,  I  have  renewed 
hope  that  the  Lake  Champlain  Cutoff  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Albany  will  be  ours  one 
day  in  the  futvire. 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
sime  views  on  our  Army  R.  &  D.  program, 
emphasizing  what  it  holds  In  store  for  our 
Nation. 

The  future,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  going 
to  be  very  much  different  from  the  past. 
Our  world  today  is  torn  by  three  revolu- 
tionary forces — each  thoroughly  determined, 
thoroughly    defined,    moving    athwart    each 


other — and  all  demanding  and  dangerous  in 
their  implications. 

The  first — and  foremost — is  the  inf>ldiou6 
ideology  of  Slno-Sovlet  communism;  tJie  sec- 
ond Is  the  social  revolution  of  rlsiig  ex- 
pectations in  the  underdeveloped  aieas  of 
the  world;  and  the  third  is  the  tremi?ndous 
explosion  in  science  and  technology  which 
domiiiates  our  life  and  time. 

If  communism  were  a  dead  issue  today, 
the  rising  tide  of  ethnic  nationalism,  which 
burst  forth  from  the  agonizing  struggles  of 
World  War  II  and  since,  would  alone  jaresent 
us  with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  all 
time.  This  tide  is  creating  truly  significant 
problems  in  areas  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  South 
America.  In  these  areas  the  people — dis- 
eased, undernourished.  Illiterate,  impover- 
ished, living  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  A-frame 
economy — call,  and  call  loudly,  for  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living. 

It  Is  In  these  areas  that  the  world  i>opula- 
tlon  explosion  Is  mainly  concentrated.  This 
high  birth  rate  is  causing  the  poor  to  get 
poorer.  Already  some  billion  and  a  quarter 
peoples  living  In  underdeveloped  areas  have 
an  average  annual  Income — far  less  than  the 
weekly  income  of  most  men  in  this  room — 
;in  annual  income  of  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars.  Their  total  personal  property  Is 
worth  less  than  the  clothes  on  your  back 
and  this  is  all  they  can  ever  aspire  to  own 
If  they  succumb  to  communism. 

This  population  explosion  aggravsted  by 
the  fiames  of  nationalism  has  certain  serious 
implications.  Overcrowded  areas  produce  po- 
litical instability — a  condition  that  ha^^  a 
high  potential  for  local  conflicts  and  a  de- 
rivative possibility  of  extension  Into  global 
war.  Overcrowded  areas  are  fertile  grounds 
for  Communist  political  and  economic  pene- 
tration—where for  a  variety  of  reascns,  the 
Communists  find  it  to  their  advantage  "to 
strike  while  the  iron  Is  hot  and  and  to 
keep  It  hot  by  striking  " 

Let's  turn  now  to  that  other  revolution- 
ary phenomenon  which  is  drasticiilly  re- 
shaping our  world,  bringing  to  todays  gen- 
eration and  our  children  more  changes  and 
challenges  than  were  faced  by  our  forebears 
In  any  past  period  of  history — the  explo- 
sion In  science  and  technology. 

In  business  and  Industry — in  politics  and 
the  military— even  in  the  most  fundtmiental 
unit,  the  family — the  daily  round  has  be- 
come firmly  geared  to  scientific  advances 
and  it   Is  an  ever-changing  routine. 

Of  the  several  components  of  national 
streiigth,  a  critical  one  in  this  day  and 
time  Is  military — adequate  Armed  Forces — 
to  deter  war,  or  should  deterrence  fall,  to 
wage  war  successfully.  We  must  not  forget 
that  diplomatic  dealing  without  powerful 
cards  always  is  a  dangerous  game.  The 
stakes  are  such  that  there  is  no  room  for 
bluff  or  Indecision.  The  game  Is  for  na- 
tional survival — the  winner  takes  all.  and 
the  loser  loses  everything. 

Meeting  worldwide  aggression  with  meas- 
ured retaliation  Is  one  of  the  foremost  prob- 
lems facing  America  today.  And.  In  this 
protracted  conflict,  creation  of  new  weapons 
and  continual  modernization  of  equipment 
is  of  vital  Importance.  The  key  to  :strong, 
capable  military  forces — capable  of  meeting 
today's  triple  defense  challenge  in  para- 
military warfare — in  conventional  warfare — 
or  in  nuclear  warfare — from  zero  to  Infinity 
across  the  spectrum  of  force — lies  in  wise 
direction  of  sound  and  properly  funded  mili- 
tary research  and  development  programs 
Here  I  refer  not  only  to  the  most  publicized 
part  of  these  programs — the  applied  research 
and  development  part  which  focuses  on  pro- 
ducing superior  weapons  and  equipment  to 
meet  military  needs  5  to  10  years  hence — 
I  refer  with  equal  emphasis  to  basic  or 
long-range  research  which  concentrates  on 
enriching  America's  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge to  meet  the  challenge  of  future  dec- 
ades. 


Todays  Investment  In  military  research 
and  development — considering  all  the 
Armed  Forces — is  meastired  in  billions,  and 
It  accelerates  with  the  driving  pace  of  scien- 
tific discovery  and  the  rapid  advances  in 
modern  technology.  Each  day  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  do  something  better — how  to 
build  better  weapons  and  equipment — moro 
potent  and  reliable  than  ever  before. 

Change  follows  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
change  that  some  of  our  oi>erational  weap- 
ons are  hardly  off  the  production  line  t)efore 
they  are  obsolescent.  This  has  caused  more 
misunderstanding  and  criticism  of  the 
Armed  Forces  than  any  other  aspect  of  our 
peacetime  progrirans.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  minimize  waste  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  Uirough  the  closest  possible  military- 
industry-science  teamwork,  but  some  degree 
of  obsolescence  is  a  constant  in  the  pre- 
paredness equation. 

Leadtime  is  another  serious  problem.  It 
lakes  far  too  long  fiom  the  conception  of  an 
idea  until  a  piece  of  equipment  Is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  self-reliant  man 
in  the  world — the  man  who  wears  his  coun- 
try's uniform. 

Our  present  weapon  leadtime  is  loo  long; 
it  is  running  7  to  8  years.  The  SovleU  do 
a  comparable  development  Job  In  5  years. 
If  we  achieve  a  technological  breakthrough 
today,  it  will  be  1967  or  later  before  our  new 
weapons  sjsiems  can  b<.  In  production. 
Meanwhile,  the  Communists  could  steal  the 
information  2  years  after  we  have  it  and  still 
beat  us  to  the  punch. 

We  must  whip  this  problem  and  I  believe 
we  can  whip  it  through  more  rapid  and 
intensive  exchanges  of  Information  between 
industry  and  tlie  Army  at  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment—  by  new  procedures  for  expedited 
development  such  i.  overlapping  and  tele- 
scoping phases  of  the  R.  &  D.  cycle— by  con- 
ducting user  and  engineering  testing  con- 
currently or  on  a  combined  basis,  and  by 
starting  production  engineering  and  tooling 
as  early  in  the  development  cycle  as  possible. 
By  such  steps — which  we  are  now  taking — 
we  expect  to  short  circuit  the  Reds  with  a 
hard-hitting  cycle  of  4  years. 

We  must  field  new  and  Improved  weapons 
systems  more  rapidly  if  we  are  to  retain  a 
rnllltary  strength  and  flexibility  to  support 
a  viable  and  effective  foreign  policy. 

Tonight,  lets  look  at  some  of  the  scien- 
tific wonders  of  today — products  of  military 
research  and  development— which  are  but 
the  indices  of  what  we  may  expecjt  In  the 
promising  future.  I  speak  of  them  not  only 
because  of  their  military  interest,  but  be- 
cause our  attitude  as  Americans  toward  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  fight  of  freemen  to 
withstand  and  overcome  the  growing  incur- 
sions of  Slno-Soviet  communism. 

The  Army's  efforts  In  basic  research — to 
penetrate  the  ever-shlfilng  boundaries  of 
science — are  extensive.  We  de\ote  about 
$30  million  per  year  to  this  pure  research  ef- 
fort, out  of  a  total  of  $200  million  spent  on 
research  through  more  than  550  laboratorie.";. 
universities,  and  industries  and  80  Army  and 
other  Government  Installations.  A  small 
part  of  this  research  is  conducted  in  Japan 
and  in  14  countries  In  Europe, 

The  Army  Is  particularly  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  basic  research  and  will  continue 
to  stress  It  to  the  limit  of  available  funding. 
It  Is  the  key  to  future  developments — to  the 
realization  of  radically  new  concepts  and 
designs  Just  over  the  horizon. 

One  of  our  most  Important  basic  areas  is 
materials  research.  We  know  that  our  engi- 
neering design  prospects  are  Intimately 
bound  up  with  discovery  of  new  materials 
with  greatly  enhanced  properties — conduct- 
ing, semiconducting,  insulating,  magnetic 
and  structural — and  also  important — with 
improvement  of  existing  materials.  In  ma- 
terials research,  we  are  working  on  a  variety 
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of    approaches — In    plastics,    ceramics,    cryo- 
genics, pyrogenlcs,  and  metallurgy. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  metal- 
lurgy Is  a  Qeld  that  has  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  the  last  10  years  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  surge  beyond  the  boundaries  of  n\:r 
Imagination  in  the  next  few  years  Ne-* 
metals  with  am.azlng  characteristics  are  be- 
ing created  to  exploit  extremes  of  temper, i- 
tures,  pressures,  and  purities,  which  we  are 
encountering  or  using  m  the  space  aee 

For  example,  it  Is  estimated  that  within 
the  next  10  years  we  shall  have  berylli'ira 
alloys  with  the  strength  of  s*:ee!,  but  one- 
fo'orth  the  weight.  Shortly  thereafter  will 
come  plastics  and  ceramlf^s  with  the  same 
strength-weight  characteristics 

These  and  other  materials  research -sparked 
developments  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
our  civilian  Industry  ar.d  commerce  as  well 
as  to  miltciry — reshaping  our  p.ittern  of  liv- 
ing In  the  decades  that  lie  ahead  Missiles, 
vehicles,  and  electronic  devices  will  '..ll  bene- 
fit from  such  advances 

Research  efforts  are  al.so  underway  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  metallurgy  and  solid 
state  physics  Rich  dividends,  here,  will  per- 
mit us  to  chalnllnlc  large  molecules  to  act 
as  electronic  circuits,  giving  us  measures  of 
Increased  reliability  and  space  accommoda- 
tions In  our  guidance  and  other  electronic 
systemi.  almost  too  fantastic  to  Imagine 
today 

How  many  of  us  in  these  days  of  wondrous 
advances  remain  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
e'.ectronic  parts  have  been  reduced  in  size 
by  modular  cnn'-ppts  so  that  now,  Instead 
of  7,000  parts  per  cubic  foot,  we  can  put 
350  00'")  parts  in  the  same  space.  Now.  even 
this  figure  can  be  Increased  by  a  factor  of 
10  in  certain  fuze  applications,  and  using 
solid  circuit  technlq\ies — or  molecular  elec- 
tronics— even  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Just 
around  the  corner  of  tomorrow  I  predict  we 
shall  see  wrist  watch  radios  the  size  of  an 
after-dinner  mint. 

Other  significant  basic  research  In  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  or  unusual  power  sources — 
such  as  the  nuclear  reactor,  the  fuel  cell,  the 
thermionic  converter,  or  the  magnetohydro- 
dynamlc  process — which  our  Army  is  con- 
ducting, is  too  numerous  for  me  to  cover  in 
the  brief  time  for  this  talk.  But  what  I 
have  covered  shoxild  Indicate  that  basic  re- 
search is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  potential 
military  power  as  opposed  to  military  power 
in  being 

These  ad.ancea  illustrate,  moreover,  the 
kind  of  basic  research  effort  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  ap- 
plied research  and  development,  for  without 
r.aw  knowledge — wltho\Jt  new  science — ap- 
plied research  and  development  Is  limited 
to  product  Improvement.  Product  Improve- 
ment, Important  as  it  is,  will  not  put  us  out 
in  front,  where  we  belong,  or  keep  us  there. 
Now.  in  the  other  part  of  our  program — • 
applied  research  and  development — we  are 
working  on  hardware  to  Improve  our  capa- 
b.l;ttes  in  the  classic  fields  of  military  en- 
cle;ivor — flrep<')wer  rommunicatlons.  and  mo- 
bility -the  three  fields  in  which  any  mili- 
tary force  must  excel.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  materiel  development. 

Ground  combat  power  today  Is,  In  terms  of 
firepower,  truly  formidable  In  communica- 
tions— the  essential  Ingredient  of  command 
and  control — we  have  leaped  ahead.  And, 
in  the  vital  field  of  mobility,  the  Army  Is  on 
the  verge  of  equally  significant  advances. 

Now,  I  have  given  you  as  much  of  an  In- 
sight Into  the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment program  as  the  clock  will  allow.  This 
and  all  our  work,  is  being  done  diligently 
to  insure  the  contliiued  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  \  lew  all  our  contributions  to  the 
defensive  might  of  America  with  pride — 
and  equally  important — we  know  that  many 
of  them  will  redound  to  the  peaceful  bene- 
fit of  mankind  and  to  our  own  industrial 
progress  as  well. 


There  should  be  no  mistake  about  It,  the 
Army  spendi<  its  research  and  development 
miney  primarily  to  Improve  its  ability  to 
f.ght  a  war.  Still,  the  dividing  line  between 
research  for  war  and  research  for  peace  is 
not  sh.irp;  In  fact.  It  Is  quite  obscure.  The 
.A,rmy  has  fcund  that  knowledge  gained  for 
war  usually  has  wide  peaceful  application. 

Atomic  energy  Is  an  obvious  example. 
Atomic  and  nuclear  research  for  war.  car- 
ried out  through  the  Army's  Manhattan 
project,  not  only  produced  the  atomic 
bomb — but  it  also  produced  new  Ufe-savlng 
radioisotopes  for  use  In  medicine.  It  also 
produced  nuclear  reactors  to  supply  power 
for  ships  and  Industry  and  homes,  and  all 
the  other  benefits  of  an  atomic  age. 

There  are  many  examples,  each  tremen- 
dously significant. 

Our  Army  Signal  Corps  pioneered  radar 
In  this  country.  Now,  radar  Is  found  In 
scores  of  civilian  roles — guiding  airliners 
around  storms  and  landing  them  In  bad 
weather — giving  Improved  navigational  tools 
to  ships  at  sea,  and  helping  the  weather- 
man make  his  forecasts,  not  to  mention  the 
aid  it  gives  policemen  in  spotting  speeders 
on  the  highways — a  doubtful  blessing  to 
some  of  us  at  times 

Army  research  money  ushered  In  the  mod- 
ern age  of  electronic  computers.  Early  In 
World  War  II.  the  Army  sought  a  better  and 
faster  way  to  prepare  artillery  firing  tables. 
Out  of  this  research  came  ENIAC — our  coun- 
try's first  electronic  brain.  Now  they  are  a 
national  necessity  In  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
Our  Chemical  Corps,  working  out  better 
means  of  laying  down  smokescreens  on  the 
battlefield,  came  up  with  techniques  for 
using  smoke  clouds  to  deliver  ultra-fine 
chemical  treatment  particles  for  fertilizing 
crops — and  protecting  men  and  crops  from 
disease  and  disaster  The  method  Involves 
new  types  of  spraying  devices  and  smoke 
generators  which  are  now  finding  use  on 
farms. 

Discoveries  and  work  by  Army  medical 
scientists  have  obvious  and  wide  civilian 
application.  Soldiers  and  civilians  are  pretty 
much  the  same  medically  and  what  aids  one 
is  bound  to  aid  the  other.  The  work  of  Army 
doctors  on  hookworm,  dengue  fever,  malaria, 
and  typhoid  fever  brought  about  better 
health  for  all  mankind.  Vaccines  against 
viruses,  preservation,  and  transplantation  of 
eye  corneas  and  blood  vessels,  new  burn 
treatments,  functional  artificial  limbs — all 
these  are  products,  at  least  In  part,  of  Army 
medical  research.  So  is  much  of  our  ad- 
vanced surgery  as  It  was  born  of  necessity 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  list  can  go  on  and  on  and  by  no 
means  are  examples  limited  to  Army  research 
and  development.  Air  Force  and  Navy  con- 
tributions through  their  military  research 
and  development  programs  are  equally  im- 
pressive. Today  more  than  300  new  civilian 
products  and  processes  have  resulted  from 
military  research  and  development  efforts — 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Someone  right- 
fully called  the.se  results  double  dividends 
from  defense  dollars. 

Now,  what  I  have  sketched  for  you  this 
evening  should  give  you  an  indication  that 
scientific  research  and  technological  applica- 
tions bulk  massively  In  shaping  both  our 
military  posture  and  our  national  progress. 
Each  of  us,  here  tonight,  must  perceive 
more  clearly  Just  how  deadly  is  the  danger 
that  hangs  over  us. 

What  Is  needed  In  this  country  now — more 
than  ever  before — Is  an  awakened  sense  of 
determination  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens.  The  President,  himself,  is  my 
authority  for  this  statement.  It  Is  being 
planted  Emd  cultivated  and  should  be  break- 
ing through  the  soil  of  complacency  as  the 
warm  days  of  another  spring  are  upon  us. 
We  must  break  free  from  the  fear  and  com- 
placency that  engulfs  us  and  become  again 
Inspired  with  the  moral  strength,  determina- 


tion, and  fortitude  of  our  foref  .ther.s  We 
must  replace  fear  with  faith;  rompUccn  y 
with  courage;   patronage  with  patriutistn. 

The  great  days  of  these  50  United  States 
need  not  lie  shrouded  in  past  glories.  We 
have  but  seen  the  dawn  of  our  national 
achievement.  Unlimited  Is  our  futxire  If  we 
have  the  courage  to  seek  it.  The  days  of 
the  coming  years  burn  bright  with  promise — 
for  those  who  dare. 

We  mustn't  forget  our  own  history.  The 
strong  Independent  characteristics  so  noted 
in  our  forebears  ha*  in  some  strange  manner 
descended  to  our  time  like  the  rocks  and 
carpeted  hills  we  love  so  much.  I  always 
like  to  chide  Texans  who  brag  about  their 
early  Independence  that  they  only  main- 
tained it  for  9  years  whereas  Vermont  was 
virtually  an  independent  republic  for  14 
years.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  that 
kind  of  adherence  to  principle  with  a  fear 
of  God  but  not  of  Communists  must  become 
a  trademark  of  every  American  citizen. 


NEW  FCC  POLICY  GETS  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  TEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  ideas  of  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Mr.  Newton  Minow. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  addressed 
the  American  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, his  address  covered  many  lines 
involving  the  principle  of  regulatory 
responsibility  and  licensee  responsibility: 
and  in  his  remarks  he  referred  specifi- 
cally to  his  intention,  as  Chairman,  to 
look  every  once  in  a  while  at  each  of  the 
renewal  applications,  since  that  was 
something  of  a  public  trust.  Further- 
more, he  suggested  that  on  occasion  he 
would  go  into  the  local  communities  and 
would  check  on  local  judgments  as  to 
a  local  licensee's  resix)nsibility  to  the 
community.  This  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  new  Chairman. 

But  in  the  meantime,  one  such  exam- 
ination has  been  undertaken,  and  local 
evidence  has  been  collected.  That  was 
in  Kingstree.  S.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Louise  Hughston.  summarizing 
the  experiences  in  that  community,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlme« 
Herald.  June  12.  19«1 1 

Nrw  FCC  Policy  Gets  South  Cajujlina 

TrsT 

(By  Louise  Hughston) 

KiNcsmEE.  S.C. — It  was  "FCC  go  home" 
when  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion opened  an  unprecedented  hearing  here 
last  week. 

But  by  the  time  the  record  was  closed, 
the  Nebraska-born  examiner,  Thomas  H. 
Donahue,  apparently  had  won  acceptance  of 
Commission  Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow's 
new  policy  of  giving  radio  and  television 
listeners  and  viewers  a  chance  to  talk  back. 

Mlnow  alarmed  the  Industry  last  month 
when  he  warned  In  a  message  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  that  the 
triennial  renewal  of  their  licenses  to  oper- 
ate their  stations  will  no  longer  be  a  matter 
of  form,  and  that  he  Intends  to  find  out 
what  the  people  In  the  communities  served 
by  the  stations  think  of  the  programing  they 
are  getting. 

The  Kingstree  case  was  far  from  Ideal  for 
a    test    of   Mlnow's    new   policy,    but    it    has 
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demonstrated  that  with  the  proper  approach 
and  Interpretation,  the  New  Frontier  can 
successfully  set  up  an  outpost  In  this  untried 
area. 

VULGARrrY  CHARGE 

The  Kingstree  case  originated  months  ago 
when  the  FCC  received  a  complaint  alleging 
that  a  disc  Jockey  had  been  making  vulgar 
and  suggestive  remarks  on  programs  broad- 
cast by  Kingstree  radio  station  WDKD  Tape 
recordings  of  some  of  the  programs  were 
sent  to  substantiate  the  complaint. 

Louis  Bryan,  of  the  FCC  Complaints  and 
Compliance  Division,  checked  out  the  com- 
plaint and  recommended  a  hearing. 

When  the  station's  owner,  E.  O.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  applied  for  renewal  of  his  license,  the 
Commission  scheduled  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  licensee  had  been  prop- 
erly supervising  station  operations  and 
whether  the  statements  he  made  In  his  ap- 
plication  were   true. 

At  the  request  of  Robinson's  attorneys, 
the  issues  were  broadened  to  include  con- 
sideration of  the  station's  overall  program- 
ing during  the  most  recent  3-year  license 
renewal  period.  The  local  citizens  were 
therefore  free  to  expiess  their  opinions  on 
any   aspect  of   their  dally   radio  diet. 

INTERESr     HIGH 

Local  Interest  In  the  case  was  intense,  for 
several  reasons.  The  disc  Jockey  Involved 
had  t>een  with  the  station  for  many  years 
and  had  such  a  substantial  following  that 
one  merchant  who  advertised  on  the  pro- 
gram testified  his  business  fell  off  about  20 
percent  after  the  performer  was  fired. 

Other  local  residents  had  been  up  in  arms 
about  the  off-color  remarks  for  some  time; 
a  clergyman  testified  that  the  local  min- 
isterial association  discussed  the  matter  but 
decided  "there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  It"  except  appeal  Individually  to  Rob- 
inson. 

Robinson  also  bad  many  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates  In  the  community,  where  he 
owned  a  70-acre  fann  and  a  liquor  store. 
Townfolks  recalled  ht  w  concerned  they  had 
been  when  his  teenag<;  daughter  had  a  brain 
tumor  several  years  .igo  and  was  critically 
111  for  weeks.  More  nKrently.  Robinson  him- 
self had  been  serious  y  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  In  which  another  man  was 
killed. 

Kingstree,  population  3.874.  Is  also  the 
kind  of  town  that  Is  Inclined  to  back  up  Its 
native  sons  In  confll:ts  with  outsiders.  It 
Is  so  conscious  of  distinctions  in  nativity 
that  its  mayor,  W.  B  Bower,  faced  a  cam- 
paign charge  that  hi;  was  an  outsider;  he 
had  only  lived  there  for  28  years. 

Local  attitudes  toward  Government  agen- 
cies are  doubtless  Influenced  by  the  editorial 
stands  of  the  dally  newspapers  that  serve 
the  community  from  Columbia,  the  State 
capital,  and  Charleston,  both  about  75  miles 
away. 

Day  aft«r  day,  the  newspapers  deplore 
Federal  taxes  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  dallies  gave  little  space  to  news  of 
the  hearlnK,  and  the  local  weekly,  the  County 
Recora.  mentioned  it  not  at  all.  the  editor 
explaining  that  nobody  had  asked  her  to 
print  anything  about  It  except  the  required 
legal  notices. 

WDKD  also  Ignored  the  hearing  In  its 
newscasts,  but  television  stations  In  Charles- 
ton and  In  Florence,  which  is  40  miles 
away,  were  permitted  to  bring  cameras  into 
the  hearing  room  and  gave  spot  news  cover- 
age. 

Soon  after  FCC  Broadcast  Biu-eau  attor- 
neys P.  W.  Vallcentl  and  Donald  Rushford 
arrived  to  prepare  their  case,  they  heard  a 
youngster  pointing  them  out  as  "the  guva- 
ment  men"  The  day  the  hearing  opened, 
a  teenager  at  a  party  started  the  "rcc  go 
home  "  cry. 

When  Examiner  Donahue  opened  the 
hearing  May  31  by  calling  for  volunteers  to 


testify,  nobody  stepped  forward.  Public  dis- 
cussion of  community  issues  is  not  In  the 
Kingstree  tradition.  Mrs.  Robinson  lx)ld  a 
reporter:  "If  you  have  discussions  in  a  town 
with  this  many  Negroes  (the  county  popula- 
tion Is  66  5  percent  Negro),  youll  have  one 
running  for  olBce." 

PASTOR    WARNED 

Witnesses  for  the  defense  appeared  a  olun- 
tarlly.  but  FCC  witnesses  came  only  under 
subpena.  Some  people  could  not  be  located 
for  Eubpena — Including  the  controversiil  disc 
Jockey. 

The  pastor  of  the  Kingstree  Metliodlst 
Church  testified  that  the  town's  two  bank 
presidents,  both  members  of  the  official  board 
of  his  church,  had  warned  him  that  If  he 
testified  for  the  FCC,  he  would  hurt  himself 
In  the  community  and  would  hurt  his 
church,  which  was  about  to  start  a  building 
program. 

Robinson  conceded  that  In  relation  to 
the  disc  Jockey  he  had  made  an  error  In 
Judgment,  and  testified  that  he  would  never 
repeat  the  error. 

In  other  testimony.  It  was  brought  out 
that  his  station  had  broadcast  as  many  as 
474  commercial  spot  announcements  In  one 
broadcast  day.  between  5  am.  and  6:5'5  pm. 
A  former  employee  testified  that  he  had  been 
required  to  read  solid  spot  announcements 
for  15  minutes  on  the  air. 

As  the  hearing  progressed  and  It  became 
clear  that  the  FCC  was  Interested  In  im- 
proving the  radio  station's  service  to  the 
community  if  necessary,  the  townspeople 
and  the  witnesses  began  to  relax. 

Examiner  Donahue  maintained  a  good 
humor  which  delighted  and  disarmed  the 
participants,  and  eased  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence  sufficiently  to  permit  wltne«.es  for 
both  sides  to  give  pertinent  testlmc^ny  in 
their  own  ways,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ruption. 

The  examiner  found  Kingstree  a  charm- 
ing little  town. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  it  Is  iidvan- 
tageous  for  hearings  to  be  held  locally," 
Examiner  Donahue  told  a  reporter. 

Kenneth  Cox,  Chief  of  the  FCC's  :Broad- 
cast  Bureau,  told  the  Washington  Port  that 
although  the  Kingstree  case  Is  not  typical 
of  the  hearings  planned  under  the  Mlnow 
policy  because  of  the  vulgarity  issue.  It  Is 
a  good  example  "that  you  can't  really  prove 
this  kind  of  case  without  doing  It  this  way 
and  aside  from  anything  the  Commission 
may  actually  do  in  the  case.  It  Is  good  for 
broadcasters  and  the  public  to  think  about 
their  responsibilities." 


OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASE  OP  COM- 
MERCIALS   ON    TELEVISION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prin'^ed  in 
the  Record  an  article  in  regard  to  a 
study  of  what  America  thinks  of  the  in- 
crease of  commercials  on  televisior .  The 
article  discloses  that  more  and  more  per- 
sons are  coming  to  oppose  the  increased 
amount  of  time  being  devoted  to  com- 
mercials at  the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majority  Opposes  TV  Commercial  Rise 

New  York..  June  10. — A  huge  majority  of 
Americans  Is  opposed  to  plans  to  increase 
television  commercials,  this  week's  "What 
America  Thinks"  poll  indicates. 

Three  out  of  every  four  persons  Inter- 
viewed said  they  were  against  Increased  time 
for  commercials  between  programs  And  of 
those  opposed,  about  half  volunteered  the 
opinion  that  there  are  too  many  commercials 
already. 


This  is  the  question  asked:  "This  fall,  one 
network  Is  Increasing  the  time  for  commer- 
cials between  programs  by  30  percent  The 
other  two  networks  indicate  they  will  follow 
suit.  As  a  viewer,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
move?" 

percentages   shown 

Here  is  a  percentage  tabulation  of  the  an- 
swers nationally: 

Strongly  opposed 24.8 

Opposed 51.4 

Total  opposed 76.2 

Industry  needs  money 3.8 

Like    commercials 1.4 

Like  more  time  between  shows 1.0 

Total  favorable 6.3 

All  right,  if  fewer  in  number 5.4 

All  right,  if  better 2.9 

All  right.  If  better  programs 1.9 

Total  qualifledly  favorable 10.6 

Don't  watch  TV 5.8 

No  opinion 1.5 

Total  opinion 7.  3 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  responses  starting 
with  those  opposed. 

"This  can  be  the  death  knell  for  TV,"  said 
a  Long  Island  real  estate  broker  'The  con- 
stant Interruptions  for  commercials  have  al- 
leady  discouraged  and  thoroughly  Irritated 
an  increasing  number  of  viewers.  Additional 
Interruptions  will  completely  discourage  in- 
terest in  TV." 

"TlTis  is  ridiculous,"  said  a  Rhode  Island 
Falesman.  "Many  viewers  are  already  turn- 
i     .  off  tlxeir  sets  when  commercials  come  on." 

■  Tliey  should  decrease  commercials  by  30 
percent. '  said  a  Texas  aircraft  mechanic. 
'T  can't  concentrate  on  the  shows  for  the 
commercials  now." 

"I  make  it  a  policy  to  stay  away  from 
TV-advertised  merchandise  Just  lor  spite." 
said  the  wife  of  a  New  York  small  business- 
man. "Nine  out  of  ten  commercials  or  ob- 
noxious." 

those  helx)  favorable 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  those  favorable  to 
the  plan: 

"After  all.  the  sponsors  are  paying  for  the 
programs  and  they  have  to  survive,"  said  a 
New  Mexico  wholesale  official.  "I  am  in 
business  and  have  to  do  a  lot  of  advertising, 
so  I  know." 

"If  the  stations  think  they  need  more 
money,  of  course  they  should  put  on  more 
commercials,"  said  a  Virginia  railroad  em- 
ployee. "They  are  Just  like  everybody  else, 
trying  to  better  themselves." 

'Advertising  Is  good,  so  let's  have  more 
commercials."  said  a  retired  Missourian. 

Here  are  some  of  the  qualified  answers: 

"It's  fine  with  me  if  they  make  the  com- 
mercials 30  percent  better,"  said  the  wife  of 
an  Iowa  salesman.  "Some  of  the  commer- 
cials are  an  insult  to  our  Intelligence  and 
treat  us  as  if  we  are  so  dumb  and  gullible 
that  we  will  buy  anything  except  Brand  X. " 

"I  know  we  have  to  have  commercials,  but 
I  wish  they  would  not  have  so  much  corn 
and  would  tell  me  how  so  many  products  In 
the  same  line  can  be  best,"  said  an  Iowa 
landscaper. 

"Some  of  the  commercials  are  better  than 
the  picture  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
them,"  said  a  California  painter. 


DEMOCRATS  GAIN  SUPPORT  ON 
PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which 
disclosed  findings  of  voter  opinion  on 
two  questions,  as  follows: 

Which  political  party  do  you  think  would 
be  more  likely  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  world  war  III — the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party? 
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Looking    ahead    for    the    next    few    ye  ir' 
wtilch    political    party — the    Republican    or 
the    Democratic — do   you   think    will   do   the 
best  Job  of  keeping  the  country  prosperous. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^\  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(  as  follows: 

Democrats  Ga:n  ScProRT  on  Peace  a.vd 
J  Prosperity 

PaiMCKTON-.  N' J  .  June  10 — The  closely 
r-  fought    izi&a   presideniiai   cannpaign   saw   the 

vot«rs  divided  over  the  basic  Issues  of  peace 
and  prosperity  Cvr.ccrn  with  the  Inter- 
national sltu.it. on  worked  to  the  Republi- 
cans' advantage  Di'me.stlc  worries  helped 
the  Deinocr  it.o  cause. 

Today — 6  months  aiter  last  November's 
E>em(x;rat.c  victory — the  two  parties  stand 
even  in  vuteis'  minds  on  the  Issue  of  keep- 
ing tne  country  out  of  war. 

During  the  same  period  the  Democrats 
hr.  e  advanced  to  a  commanding  lead  over 
the  GOP  on  tne  issue  of  keeping  the  country 
prosperous. 

To  see  how  the  public  currently  appraises 
the  two  parties'  ability  to  handle  the  key 
issue  of  peace  and  p.-osperity,  the  Gallup 
poU  assigned  lis  interviewers  to  repeat  two 
questions  asked  at  periodic  intervals  durlnfj 
last  year's  campaign.    The  first  question: 

""Which  political  party  do  you  think 
would  be  more  likely  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  world  war  III — the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party?" 

The  latest  survey — completed  Just  before 
President  Kennedy's  meeting  with  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  In  Vienna — 
shows  the  following  division x>f  opinion; 

\  Percent] 

Democratic     30 

Republican 28 

No  difference 27 

No  opinion 15 

By  way  of  comparison,  here  was  the  vote 
on  this  question  on  the  eve  of  the  1060 
election: 

[Percent] 

Republican 40 

Democratic 25 

No  difference 21 

No  opinion 14 

The  second  question  asked  In  the  survey : 

"Looking   ahead   for    the    next   few    years. 

which    political    party — the    Republican    or 

the  Democratic — do  you   think  will   do  the 

best  Job  of  keeping  the  country  prosperous?  ' 

The  latest  vote: 

(Percent) 

Denuxsratic 54 

Republican 20 

No  difference 14 

No  opinion 12 

In  :^te  October  of  1960.  opinion  divided 
aa  follows  on  this  question: 

[Percent] 

Democratic     47 

Republican 31 

No  difference 9 

No  opinion 13 


THE  OMNIBUS   HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  M:-  President,  I  had 
hpped  that  I  would  be  able  to  support 
ah  expanded  proErram  for  additional 
housin'i::  but  after  following  the  debate. 
I  feel  I  mu.^t  vote  against  the  pending 
bill. 

A I  a  lime  when  we  are  faced  •with 
a  bt;di;et  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
tivi:  may  reach  $5  billion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  sr.ould  vote  an  additional  item 
of  $9  3  biiiion  for  hou.sing.  This  meas- 
ure in  my  opinion  is  both  extravagant 
and  inflationary.     I  do  not  believe  the 


evidence  presented  to  th'^  Senate  Com- 
mitteee  on  Bankms  and  Currency  or 
to  the  Senate  has  demonstrated  a  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  oppose  the  new  40-year,  no-down- 
payment,  FTIA-insured-loan  program 
While  it  is  stated  that  this  is  a  2-year 
experimental  program,  those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  legislation  realize  that 
once  we  embark  on  a  program  of  this 
type,  it  becomes  permanent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  40-year,  no- 
downpayment.  FTHLA-insured-loan  pro- 
pram  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  do  little 
in  the  way  of  assistance  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  building  their  own  homes. 
Presently,  we  have  private-  and  public- 
supported  programs  that  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  in  constructing 
millions  of  homes  in  our  Nation. 

There  is  much  in  this  bill  that  I  ap- 
prove of,  and  there  are  many  good  fea- 
tures; but  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  greatly  expanded  omnibus 
housing  bill. 


BERLIN  CRISIS 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  in  West  Berlin — 
toward  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  mak- 
ing new  threats — continues  to  be  a  must 
in  Western  policy. 

Time  after  time.  Khrushchev  has 
threatened  to  sign  a  separate  German 
peace  treaty. 

Until  now.  this  has  been  used  as  a 
kind  of  threat  to  attempt  to  wring  con- 
cessions from  the  West.  An  East  Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty,  of  course,  would 
mean  nothing  in  terms  of  lessening  So- 
viet control  over  the  regime.  The  only 
real  difference  would  be  that  Khru- 
shchev could  then  say  that  troublemak- 
ing  by  the  East  Germans  was  out  of  his 
hand.s — even  though  this  would  be  a  lie. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  apparently 
is  looking  for  an  excuse  to  create  trouble. 

President  Kennedy  reported  that  the 
relative  calm  of  his  general  discussions 
with  Khrushchev  was  severely  broken  by 
a  flareup  on  Berlin. 

If  this  city — a  showplace  of  dramatic 
differences  between  East  and  West 
progress — is,  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  words. 
a  "bone  in  his  throat."  then  I  say  this  is 
additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  pre- 
serving the  interests  of  West  Berlin. 

Tactically,  the  outflow  of  such 
trumped-up  accusations  from  the  Krem- 
lin is  usually  a  forerunner  of  provocative 
acts  by  the  Reds — committing  the 
wrongs  of  which  they  accuse  the  West. 
Consequently,  we — as  we  are  witness- 
ing— can  expect  new  threats,  or  delib- 
erate efforts  to  increase  tensions  in  the 
cold  war. 

Berlin,  however,  represents  a  place 
where  are  drawn  distinct  lines  of  battle. 
The  West  has  valid  responsibilities  and 
rights.  The  Communists  can  violate 
these  rights  only  at  the  risk  of  war.  The 
history  of  our  own  experience  with  dicta- 
tors— particularly  those  of  communism — 
demonstrates  that  one-sided  concessions 
to  them  only  pave  the  way  for  more  con- 
cessions. If  thLs  is  done  now.  It  would 
seriously  undermine  the  whole  position 
of  the  West. 

In  Berlin,  we  cannot — we  must  not — ■ 
back  down. 


We  can  expect,  of  course,  that — as  long 
as  there  are  East-West  dlfTerences  and 
West  Berlin  is  free — the  city  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bone  of  contention,  par- 
ticularly troublesome  to  the  Kremlin 
leader,  and  a  focal  point  of  periodic 
troublemaking  by  the  Communists. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  pubhshed 
an  editorial,  entitled,  "The  Lssue  Is 
Peace'  reflecting  perspective  and  clarifi- 
cation of  the  Issues  at  stake  in  Berlin. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Issrrx  Is  Pzack 

Farther  evidence  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
Is  not  only  nibbling  at  the  |>erlphery  of  the 
free  world  but  also  driving  tow.ird  a  Bhow- 
down  at  its  center,  with  Berlin  as  a  focal 
point,  is  provided  by  a  memorandum  he 
handed  to  President  Kennedy  In  Vienna  and 
now  propagandizes  to  the  world. 

In  it  the  Soviet  ruler  sweeps  a  -Ide  all 
wartime  agreements,  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  his  own 
antlcolonlal  doctrine  of  self-determination 
and  undertakes  to  dictate  his  own  peace 
terms  to  Europe  These  terms  spell  out  his 
grand  design  to  use  Berlin  as  a  lever  to 
conquer  Germany  and  then  to  use  Germany 
as  a  lever  for  the  conquest  of  Europe  that 
would  assure  a  Communist  world  triumph. 

Though  maintaining  previously  known  So- 
viet positions,  the  new  Caesar  offers  the  West 
three  choices.  With  an  eye  on  neutralist 
and  pacifist  sentiment  that  is  always  In 
favor  of  such  projects  he  calls  for  an  Im- 
medl.Tte  peace  conference  to  write  a  peace 
treaty  with  both  East  and  West  Germany, 
Jointly  or  separately,  and  establish  a  free 
city  of  West  Berlin  stripped  of  protecting 
Western  troops.  This  would  legalize  the  par- 
tition of  Germany,  further  Balkanlze  Europe 
and.  as  East  Germany's  Soviet  agents  boast, 
topple  the  ruling  classes  In  West  Crcrmany 
and  knock  It  out  of  the  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance, thereby  wrecking  both. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Soviet  ruler  would 
have  the  Western  powers  Join  him  In  sum- 
moning the  West  German  Government  and 
his  East  German  agents  to  a  meeting  of 
their  own  to  agree  within  6  months  on  both 
German  reunification  and  a  peace  treaty. 
But  the  Communists  Insist  that  reunification 
could  come  only  after  West  Germany  has 
been  socialized  under  a  Conrununlst  dictator- 
ship on  the  East  German  model.  This 
would  bring  Soviet  power  to  the  Rhine  and 
Europe  would  be  at  Its  mercy. 

The  third  choice  is  for  the  West  to  ac- 
quiesce In  a  separate  Soviet  peace  treaty 
with  his  East  German  agents.  Under  It 
Premier  Khrushchev  proposes  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  right  to  cancel  Western  rights 
In  Berlin,  to  put  Its  life  lines  under  East 
German  control  and  In  case  of  a  new  Berlin 
blockade  to  back  It  with  Soviet  might  even 
at  the  risk  of  war. 

This  Is  the  somber  situation  to  which 
President  Kennedy  referred.  The  West  can- 
not afford  to  lose  any  time  In  girding  itself 
for  a  showdown — militarily  by  strengthen- 
ing Its  forces  In  Europe,  politically  and 
morally  by  broadcasting  anew  Its  own  pro- 
gram for  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom. 
If  that  program  falls  In  Europe,  where  else 
win  people  have  ^"v  ''^nfldence  In  It? 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER.  OF  ARIZONA,  TO  GRADU- 
ATING CLASS  OF  BRIGHAM 
YOUNG     UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  I  delivered  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Brigham  Young  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  faculty, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  university.  It  Is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  humility  that  I  come 
here  today  In  the  role  of  conamencement 
speaker  In  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  speak  on  a  great  many 
campuses  and  with  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can students.  In  fact,  rpeaklng  with  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation  has  become  a 
cherished  project  with  me.  But  it  has  not 
dulled  In  me  the  deep  feeling  of  honor  and 
responsibility  which  I  always  experience 
when  I  am  asked  to  speak  with  students  who 
have  completed  a  course  of  studies  and  are 
preparing  to  move  on  toward  new  horizons 
and  different  endeavors. 

This  is  a  solemn  and  important  time  In 
your  lives,  and  If  I  were  conceited  enough  to 
believe  that  you  look  exclusively  to  me  for 
the  final  bit  of  advice  following  your  aca- 
demic training  the  responsibility  would  be 
more  than  I  should  feel  willing  to  face.  But 
I  have  no  such  preconceived  Ideas  I  know 
that  you  have  received  and  will  receive  much 
sound  advice  to  reinforce  the  training  of  the 
college  classroom  And  I  shall  be  more  than 
content  If  I  might  merely  provide  a  bit  of 
perspective  to  your  thlnklng^perhaps  drop 
a  seed  Into  your  subconsclence  which  might 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  at  sometime  In 
the  years  ahead  sprout  Into  a  thought  that 
would  serve  you  and  yorir  fellowmen  well 

Like  all  commencement  speakers.  I  am 
tempted  to  speak  about  your  going  out  Into 
the  world,  but  aomehow  I  am  not  happy  with 
that  expression.  It  seems  to  denote  that 
you  have  spent  the  last  4  years  In  seclu- 
sion, or  shut  off  In  some  kind  of  a  cloister 
where  the  loud  voices  of  events  and  people 
could  not  reach  you.  Now  we  all  know  that 
this  Is  not  the  ctMf — we  know  that  going  to 
college  Is  being  "out  In  the  world"  In  a  very 
real  sense.  If  nothing  else,  It  has  given  you 
a  good  taste  of  personal  responsibility  or  you 
wouldn't  be  here  In  cap  and  gown  today 
And  It  certainly  has  given  you  a  taste  of 
competition  and  of  receiving  the  fruits  of 
your  labor— in  education  and  grades.  If  not 
in  actual  monetary  reimbursement. 

No.  I'd  rather  think  of  this  as  a  time  of 
transition — as  a  time  when  you  leave  off  one 
type  of  adult  endeavor  to  go  on  to  new  fields, 
whether  It  be  to  higher  levels  of  academic 
and  scientific  training.  Into  a  Job  or  to  spend 
a  period  of  time  In  the  Armed  Forces.  For 
many  of  you  It  will  be  a  time  of  decision — a 
time  when  you  decide  what  you  want  to  do 
with  your  life  and  where  best  to  start  doing 
It. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  reached  this 
pivotal  time  In  your  lives  at  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  challenging  periods  In  the 
history  of  civilization.  Ahead  of  you.  along 
whatever  route  you  elect  to  follow.  He  vast 
opportunities — opportunities  the  like  of 
which  few  people  have  ever  left  college  to 
confront — opportunities  which  reach  beyond 
the  horizons  and  are  confined  only  by  the 
far  reaches  of  space.  Tremendous  new  fields 
have  been  opened  up  In  science.  In  business. 
In  government  and  In  all  other  areas  of 
human  endeavor  by  "Plows  of  the  mind" 
which  have  only  turned  over  the  topsoll. 
They  need  further  development  by  Intellects 
and  hands  fresh  from  the  college  classrooms 
and  laboratories.  They  need  working  and 
perfecting  by  a  new  generation  of  scholars, 
technicians,  and  managers. 

Even  the  great  overriding  crisis  of  our 
time — the  continuance  and  extension  of 
freedom — provides  opportunity  for  the  col- 
lege graduates  of  today.  I  realize  that  It 
may  seem  overly  optimistic  to  see  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  In  a  peril  as  great  as  that 


jxjsed  by  the  Inexorable  forces  of  Inter- 
national conununlsm  In  their  drive  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  But,  I  believe  we  must 
think  optimistically  and  in  terms  of  achiev- 
ing the  greatest  Job  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  take  pride  In  the  knowledge  that 
we  undertake  It  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

Now  how 'does  this  crisis  add  up  In  any 
way  to  tangible  opportunity  for  the  young 
men  and  wSmen  who  are  leaving  colleges 
and  universities  today  to  find  a  place  where 
they  can  work  and  earn  and  contribute  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  free  society?  Well,  to 
understand  thl.s.  we  must  look  at  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  understand  that  a  great 
many  scientists  and  techniclaiis  and  experts 
of  aU  kinds  are  needed  In  the  technological 
race  with  Mr  Khrushchev  and  his  friend. 
Gagarin.  And  we  must  understand  that 
continual  and  perhaps  accelerated  develop- 
ment and  production  of  military  weapons 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are  required  If  we  are 
to  remain  strong  enough  to  be  truly  free- 
dom's champion  In  the  present  global  strug- 
gle. This,  too,  will  require  a  virtual  army 
of  BCientlBts  and  technicians,  but  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  Is  that  this  de- 
mand In  the  technical  areas  of  endeavors — 
great  as  It  Is — is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  the  demand  that  will  be  generated  lor 
workers  in  every  category-  to  back  up  that 
technical  effort.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sancis  of  administrators,  supervisors,  clerks 
and  manual  laborers  will  be  needed  by  in- 
dustrv  as  we  move  to  meet  the  growing 
cliallenge  created  by  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist domination. 

And.  in  the  nontechnical.  nonmUitary 
fields  of  endeavor,  the  demand  for  compe- 
tence and  college  training  also  will  grow 
proportionately  as  the  drive  goes  on  to  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  an  ever-expanding 
p-jpulatlon. 

Now.  I  believe,  all  this  adds  up  to  great — 
to  tremendous— opportunity  for  the  grad- 
uates of  1961.  But  I  also  am  convinced  that 
It  win  confer  on  you  a  higher  level  of  re- 
Efwnslbility  than  your  predecessors  were 
given.  I  think  you  should  realize  very  early 
that  If  we  are  to  win  the  final  decision  over 
the  forces  that  would  enslave  the  world,  if 
we  ore  going  to  preserve  Individual  freedom 
and  our  way  of  life,  a  large  part  of  the  Job 
win  be  on  your  shoulders.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  generation  has  a  destiny  directly 
related  to  this  Nation's  chances  of  survival 
and  the  extension  of  freedom  for  mankind 
throughout  the  world  I  believe  you  young 
men  and  women  are  freedom  s  greatest  hope 
in  what  has  come  to  be  perhaps  Its  darkest 
hour. 

This  responsibility  of  which  I  speak  Is  a 
charge  you  should  be  proud  to  meet  with 
vour  greatest  energies  and  your  finest  think- 
ing. It  Is  indivisible  from  individual  free- 
dom and  It  Is  of  one  piece  with  the  efforts 
of  those  quiet,  heroic  men  who  carved  this 
great  Republic  out  of  the  wilderness. 

And.  there  is  no  way  to  escape  It,  for  the 
events  transpiring  at  this  moment  In  the 
world  and  in  the  Nation  are  already  engulf- 
ing you.  For  the  future,  they  will  have  a 
great  bearing  on  everything  that  concerns 
you — on  your  llve^,  your  careers,  your  hopes 
and  your  dreams — Just  as  your  own  think- 
ing and  acting  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
generations  that  succeed  you.  It  Is  indeed 
true  that  youth  t>elongs  to  the  future  and 
the  future  belongs  to  youth.  But,  to  insure 
the  future,  youth  must  think  and  act  In 
the  present  And  It  must  look  to  the  les- 
sons of  the  pa«t  and  learn  what  has  worked 
and  has  failed  if  Its  thoughts  and  actions 
are  to  be  equal  to  the  challenge.  Now  you 
will  note  that  I  said  look  to  the  past  and 
not  live  In  the  past  or  attempt  to  return 
to  the  past.  This  is  a  key  point  In  the  con- 
flict of  Ideas  which  grip  us  today  and  a  point 
upon  which  the  future  of  civilization  could 
conceivably  turn. 

Our  responslbinty  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future  Is  to  discover  under  what  condi- 


tions man  has  performed  at  his  efficient 
best.  We  must  learn  what  philosophy  and 
what  system  enabled  men  to  make  the  great- 
est possible  use  of  his  God-given  uUen-.s 
and  human  energy.  We  must  pay  close  heed 
also  to  the  philosophies  and  systems  which 
have  stlfied  the  Individual  and  reduced  the 
Industry,  incentive,  and  Improvisation  which 
breed  progress. 

This  Is  a  process  of  learning  that  goes  on 
forever.  It  does  not  cease  with  the  com- 
pletion of  yout  studies  here  at  the  uni- 
versity, nor  will  It  end  with  the  completion 
of  any  future  curricula  upon  which  you  may 
embark. 

The  entire  human  race,  no  less  than  the 
individual,  must  learn  through  experiences, 
for  we  have  no  method  by  which  we  can 
project  our  progress  in  the  future  unless  ■we 
understand  the  principles  and  actions  which 
contributed  to  the  past.  Without  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  direction  from  which 
we  have  come,  we  cannot  possibly  chart 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  gc. 

Now  in  considering  the  direction  of  the 
world  over  the  recorded  history  of  mans  ex- 
istence, we  find  a  very  curious  phenomena — 
a  phenomena  which  I  believe  must  be  thor- 
ovighly  understood  as  we  move  Into  the 
crucial  stages  of  the  global  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  cf 
slavery.  And  that  phenomena  is  conined 
in  space  to  the  land  mass  of  North  America 
and  In  time  to  the  184  years  the  United 
Stfttes  has  been' In  existence. 

This  phenomena  is  one  of  abundance  In 
the  mld.«>t  of  want;  of  accomplishment  In 
an  era  of  stagnation:  of  hope  In  a  world 
of  despair.  It  is  a  story  of  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  human  energy,  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  fruits  of  a  way  of  life  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

Yes.  this  Is  the  American  story  which 
today  Is  the  hope  of  freedom.  It  contains 
the  only  elements  of  strength  which — If  they 
are  guarded  well — can  meet  the  ultimate 
test  of  Communist  totalitarianism.  It  Is  not 
a  new  story  but  it  needs  re-emphasis  in  the 
light  of  today's  crucial  events.  We  need  to 
see  it  in  the  proper  context.  In  the  proper 
depth  and  against  the  backdrop  of  how  it 
differed  from  what  men  had  done  before. 

Perhaps  the  late  author,  Henry  Grady 
We.Tver,  said  it  best  in  his  book,  "The  Main- 
spring cf  Human  Progress."  At  this  Im- 
portant period  In  your  lives  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  his  words  carefully.  Let  me 
quote; 

"For  sixty  known  centuries,  this  planet 
that  we  call  earth  has  been  inhabited  by 
human  beings  not  much  different  from  our- 
selves. Their  desire  to  live  has  been  Just 
as  strong  as  ours.  They  have  had  at  least 
as  much  physical  strength  as  the  average 
person  of  today,  and  among  them  have  been 
men  and  women  of  great  intelligence  But 
down  through  the  ages,  most  human  beings 
have  gone  hungry  and  many  of  them  have 
always  starved. 

"Hunger  has  always  been  normal  Even  to 
this  day.  famines  kill  multitudes  In  China, 
India,  Africa:  and  In  the  1930's.  thousands 
upon  thousands  starved  to  death  In  the  rich- 
est farmlands  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Down  through  the  ag^s.  countless  mil- 
lions, struggling  unsuccessfully  to  keep  bare 
life  in  wretched  bodies,  have  died  young  in 
misery  and  squalor.  Then  suddenly.  In  one 
spot  on  this  planet,  people  eat  so  abundantly 
that    the    pangs    of    hunger    are    forgotten." 

Think  of  that.  Suddenly  In  one  spot  of 
this  planet  a  light  appeared  to  shine  bright 
In  the  recorded  history  of  man's  progress. 
Why  was  this?  Why  was  It  that  after  6.000 
years  of  want,  famine  was  banished  In 
America?  Why  was  It  that  In  the  short 
space  of  184  years,  one  particular  group  of 
people  was  able  to  do  what  had  never  been 
accomplished  before?  Why  were  these  peo- 
ple, living  on  only  one  speck  of  the  globe 
with    only   a   small    fraction    of    the    world's 
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population,    able    to    outproduce    all    others 
c   mbined? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  thinking  and  act- 
ing of  this  Nation's  earliest  student^,  the 
men  who  drew  up  a  form  of  government  the 
Uke  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. It  lies  in  actions  based  on  careful 
perusal  of  the  lessons  of  history,  lessons 
which  proved  that  from  time  Immemorial 
the  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  few  had  failed  miserably  to  insure  free- 
dom or  give  people  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
It  lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
failures  of  the  past  had  squandered  the  most 
precious  of  all  commoditles^human  energy — 
in  suppressing  the  most  precious  of  all 
rights — human  liberty.  They  were  to  be 
avoided. 

Therefore,  the  men  who  drew  the  govern- 
mental blueprint  for  America  started  with 
the  assumption  that  men  are  endowed  by 
God  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  and 
that  governments  only  proper  role  should 
be  In  the  protection  of  those  rights.  They 
rejec.ed  entirely  the  theory  that  man's 
rights  stem  from  authority,  from  the  state, 
and  proceeded  to  build  in  our  Constitution 
something  new  and  different  in  the  way  of 
goverrimental  charters.  This  novelty  was  in 
provisions  which  specifically  stated  that 
certain  institutions  and  human  relations 
were  to  be  left  outside  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment. They  actually  forbade  the  gov- 
ernment to  infringe  or  violate  these  areas. 

Strangely  enough,  not  many  Americans 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  concept  of 
government  confinement  and  individual 
'reedom  had  never  before  been  Incorporated 
into  a.  national  constitution.  And,  unfor- 
runately,  not  enough  Anierlcans  today  realize 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  that  went  Into  the 
framing  of  the  US.  Constitution. 

Freedom  today^as  always — is  dependent 
upon  government  confinement  for  freedom 
can  only  be  drained  away  throvigh  the  con- 
centration of  authority.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 
They  distrusted  government.  What  they  had 
read  of  history  gave  them  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  power  of  government  is  always 
a  dangerous  weapon  regardless  of  who  holds 
it.  And  so  they  took  out  insurance  against 
concentration  and  misuse  of  authority.  They 
laid  the  groundwork  for  actual  pursuit  and 
practice  of  individual  freedom  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  society  and  a  nation.  They 
understood  that  what  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  under  a  condition  of  servitude 
Is  the  almost  natural  result  of  a  condition 
of  freedom.  They  knew  that  human  nature 
is  unchanging  and  that  it  is  so  designed  that 
men  are  only  at  their  best  when  they  are 
permitted   to  live  like  men 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  men  to  whom 
the  world  owes  so  much  were  not  guessing 
at  a  form  of  government  that  would  work  in 
the  wilderness.  They  had  experienced  vari- 
ous forms  of  despotism  and  tyranny  and 
studied  others.  They  knew  that  the  most 
progress  Is  made  when  men  have  been  re- 
leased from  bondage,  given  control  over  their 
own  actions,  and  allowed  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  They  acted  accordingly 
and  the  result  is  the  American  miracle  i:i{f^ 
the  finest  heritage  It  is  possible  for  men  lo 
bequeath. 

And  with  that  bequest,  an  enormous  power 
has  come  down  to  you  which  carries  with  It 
the  requirement  that  you  protect  It  zealously 
and  use  it  wisely 

Our  great  Republic,  with  all  that  It  repre- 
sents of  hope  and  freedom  In  the  world,  will 
be  what  you  make  It.  Its  traditions  and 
principles.  Its  institutions  of  religious  lib- 
erty, of  educational  and  economic  opportu- 
nity, of  Constitutional  rights,  of  the  integrity 
jOf  the  law.  are  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  human  race.  As  our  forefathers  recog- 
nized, these  things  do  not  come  from  gov- 
ernment. They  are  bestowed  by  God  and 
their  abiding  place  is  with  the  peciple. 


And  In  stressing  your  responsibility.  I  would 
remind  you  that  our  way  of  life,  our  eco- 
nomics, our  republican  form  of  goverrunent 
are  not  the  result  of  accident  or  fortuitous 
circumstances.  They  came  from  hard-bitten, 
experieiaced  men  who  could  face  facts,  meet 
responsibilities  and  were  willing  to  grapple 
with  Just  such  realities  as  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  today.  Prom  such  men 
came  the  sturdy  time- tested  foundations  on 
which  our  country  was  built  and  which  are 
today  the  main  supports  of  our  freedom  and 
our  prosperity.  Prom  them  came  the  flower 
of  civilization  with  its  guarantees  of  liberty, 
its  enormous  material  resources  and  Its  crea- 
tive genius. 

America  Is  much  more  than  a  geographical 
location  or  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  a  combination  and  a  relationship.  It  Is 
the  destiny  of  a  masterful,  pioneering  people, 
enduring  all  the  hardships  of  settling  a  new 
country,  determined  to  be  free.  It  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  with  a  system  of  local 
self-government.  It  is  development  and 
progress  on  the  farm.  In  the  factory,  in  the 
mine.  It  is  the  creation  of  worldwide  com- 
merce and  the  opening  of  vast  lines  of  travel 
by  sea.  land,  and  air. 

Our  country  Is  truly  the  result  of  man's 
Incomprehensible  triumph  after  6,000  years — 
a  triumph  of  human  progress  which  con- 
ferred on  its  people  untold  material  wealth, 
military  strength,  and  spiritual  rewards. 

And  think  of  the  people  who  did  all  this. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  world  at  large. 
They  came  from  many  nations,  speaking 
many  languages,  holding  to  various  tradi- 
tions. But  they  met  in  this  continent  with 
a  common  goal — freedom.  And  out  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  conflict  of  tradi- 
tions, the  vast  differences  of  tastes  and  tal- 
ents, they  evolved  a  spiritual  union  grounded 
In  liberty  that  was  to  become  the  first  model. 
later  the  example  and  now  the  hope  of  the 
entire  world. 

And  this  Is  what  we  fight  for  and  with 
today  in  the  great  crisis  of  freedom  which 
has  split  the  world  into  armed  ideological 
camps,  threatening  our  national  survival 
and  devolving  on  you  and  young  people  Just 
like  you  the  job  of  holding  high  the  torch 
of  freedom  in  a  new  and  perilous  era. 

I  would  remind  you  of  this  today  as  you 
prepare  to  go  forth  to  new  fields  of  endeav- 
or. You  win  hear  an  increasing  amount 
of  talk  about  change — about  how  we  as  a 
government  and  we  as  a  people,  must  change. 
And  I  win  not  argue  against  change.  I 
think  change  Is  necessary  and  that  we  should 
constantly  work  for  changes  in  out  methods 
and  procedures  that  will  Improve  things, 
that  will  better  our  lives,  that  will  make 
more  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  this 
country.  And.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
graduates  that  you  do  not  Improve  or  change 
things  for  the  better  by  discarding  basic 
and  proven  doctrines. 

For  example,  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  this  university  over  the  years — 
changes  directed  at  providing  you  with  bet- 
ter facilities,  better  instruction,  better  sur- 
roundings. But.  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  tradition  of  scholarship  and  truth 
upon  which  this  university  was  established. 
TTiat  is  enduring  t>ecau8e  it  has  been  tried 
and  found  good,  because  it  is  basic  to  the 
purpose  of  education  and  citizenship. 

So,  I  would  urge  you  to  work  for  change 
as  you  go  out  In  the  world.  Work  for  the 
right  kind  of  change — the  kind  that  will 
be  positive  and  helpful  in  charting  the  right 
course  for  yoiu-  lives  and  the  Nation's  life — 
but  don't  tamper  with  the  natural  laws  and 
the  fundamentals  that  have  been  tested  and 
proven.  There  are  too  many  voices  in 
America  today  suggesting  that  we  change 
our  historic  concept  of  freedom  by  turning 
over  more  and  more  jjower  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  Is  also  a  preoccupation  with  a  sub- 
ject   called    "national    goals."    which    I    find 


disconcerting  because  It  presupposes  that  we 
don't  have  a  national  goal  sufficient  to  the 
realities  of  today.  This,  however.  Is  not 
true.  We  have  a  national  goal  and  have 
had  a  national  goal  which  Is  the  finest  ever 
devised.  It  Is  contained  In  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence when  he  wrote:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights: 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Now  I  submit  that  there  can  be  no  other 
national  goal  than  the  one  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  because  if 
we  change  that,  we  must  change  our  entire 
concept  of  freedom  as  coming  from  God 
and  we  must  alter  our  entire  course  of  gov- 
ernment to  conform. 

To  me  this  emphasis  on  seeking  after  new 
national  goals  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease 
that  alls  freedom  today  It  Is  a  result  of 
man's  constant  and  determined  seeking  after 
material  things  to  the  exclusion  of  spiritual 
values.  I  suggest  that  we  have  become  so 
preoccupied  for  the  last  30  years  with  the 
siren  cal'  of  material  goods  that  cosmetics 
and  TV  sets  have  become  more  important 
to  many  people  than  freedom  of  speech. 

Those  who  cry  the  loudest  for  basic 
changes — changes  in  our  economic  system, 
in  our  Constitution,  In  our  traditions — do 
not  understand  the  crisis  of  our  time  or  the 
anatomy  of  all  crises  down  through  history. 
They  do  not  wont  to  admit  that  man  with 
his  unchanging  nature  is  the  cause  of  crisis. 
The  problem  Is  man.  Conditions  are  ca'jsed 
by  men  and  they  change  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  world,  in  the  Nation,  on  Main  Street, 
and  in  this  university — but  the  nature  of 
the  individual  does  not  change  That  na- 
ture, with  all  of  its  Imperfection,  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  5  000  years  ago  Therefore, 
what  man  did  in  history  in  response  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  circumstances  and  philoso- 
phies, he  will  do  again  today  If  it  were 
possible  to  pass  a  law  which  could  remove 
the  greed,  hatred,  envy,  and  other  unfavor- 
able characteristics  of  man's  nature,  we  could 
easily  fit  the  individual  to  whatever  condi- 
tions that  arise.  We  could  make  man  for- 
ever noble  and  gear  him  to  perform  always 
at  an  honorable  peak  of  efficiency  and  en- 
deavor. We  could  make  things  so  perfect 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  laws  or 
government. 

But  this  is  patently  impossible,  so  we  must 
reckon  with  the  nature  of  man  as  It  is, 
realizing  that  some  men  have  an  Insatiable 
desire  for  power  and  must  be  restrained. 
This  is  what  our  Constitution  Is  aimed  at — 
the  prevention  of  concentrations  of  power 
Into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  might  abuse  It. 
This  Is  the  concept  of  limited  government 
upon  which  our  Individual  freedom  depends. 
And,  it  Is  Just  as  valid  and  Just  as  workable 
today  as  It  was  200  years  ago  when  it  was 
framed  by  men  who  had  studied  and  learned 
from  the  past — men  who  had  taken  the  les- 
sons of  history  and  used  them  profitably  es 
an  applied  science — men  who  recognized  the 
eternal  reality  of  rights  bestowed  at  birth 
on  all  men. 

So.  if  there  Is  one  central  thought  that  I 
would  leave  you  on  this  Important  day  In 
your  lives.  It  Is  the  thought  that  history 
contains  answers  to  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture— not  only  for  you  as  individuals,  but 
for  this  Nation,  this  world  and  all  mankind. 
If  you  study  it  well  and  continue  to  study 
it  right  on  through  life,  you  will  understand 
the  motivating  forces  of  human  progress. 
You  will  avoid  other  men's  mistakes  In 
carving  a  brighter  future.  And  you  will  be 
worthier  sons  of  freedom  than  some  of  us 
who  have  gone  before  you  and — through 
complacency  and  Inattention  to  the  lessons 
written  In  the  sands  of  time — have  allowed 
a  process  of  erosion  to  begin  In  the  struc- 
ture of  our  greatness. 
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Now  before  I  close  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  one  and  all  on  the  successful  completion 
of  youT  studies  In  the  fine,  proud  institution 
of  higher  education.  This  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  which  I  cannot  boast  but  which  I 
have  wished  a  thousand  times  over  that  I 
could.  It  Is  an  accomplishment  that  has 
tested  your  Industry,  your  perseverance,  and 
your  ability  It  has  proven  that  you  can  get 
along  and  hold  your  own  in  a  society  of  free 
men  and  women  And,  It  has  marked  you 
as  a  part  of  that  group  from  which  our  fu- 
ture leaders  will  be  drawn. 

This.  I  say  to  you.  Is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment. It  Is  one  from  which  I  hope  you  all 
draw  the  last  full  measure  of  pride  In  the 
sure  knowledge  of  a  Job  well  done  Thank 
you  and  good  luck. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER.  OF  ARIZONA,  TO  ANNUAL 
UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFETRENCE  OF  EDITORS  AND 
PUBLISHERS 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  text  of 
an  address  I  delivered  t>eforc  the  an- 
nual United  Press  International  Confer- 
ence of  Editors  and  Publishers  on  June 
9.  1961.  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Si^ech  by  Senatoh  Baiuit  Gold- 
WATm,  Kkpubljcan.  or  Ajozc'Na,  Before  the 
Aknual  Unfixd  Prbb^  Intuinationai,  Cok- 
rmCNCK  or  Editors  and  PuBUSHms,  Stat- 
LU-UrLTON  HOTEl..  Washimcton.  DC, 
JVNF.  9.   19G1 

Mr  Chairman,  editors,  publishers,  and 
guests,  It  Is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  today  to  participate  In 
this  Important  conference  of  UPI  executives 
and  subscrlberf:  I  am  honored  because  of 
the  high  regard  I  have  for  the  Important 
positions  you  hold  in  world  of  public  ex- 
pression. And  I  am  pleased  because  of  the 
cordiality  i.nd  intelligence  which  I  never  fall 
to  encounter  in  my  meetings  with  members 
of  the  press  Now  I  cnnt  say  that  talking 
with  newspapermen  is  exacily  a  rare  experi- 
ence for  me  these  days,  but  I  can  say  that  I 
am  seldom  able  to  corner  this  many  blgh- 
callber  newsmen  at  one  time  in  one  place. 

I  almost  addressed  you  as  fellow  news- 
papermon  bvit  then  I  decided  that  you  prob- 
ably hadnt  Invited  me  here  to  discuss  the 
problems  I  encounter  with  my  own  news- 
paper column.  However.  I  think  you  should 
know  that  I  pay  close  attention  to  my 
coliunn  and  the  subject  of  news  these  days 
In  light  of  developments  along  the  whole 
broad  front  which  Washington  likes  to  refer 
to  as  public  relations. 

First  and  foremost  .-unong  these  develop- 
ments Is  the  furor  being  raised  over  Just  who 
should  censor  what  news  and  why.  And  on 
this  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks.  The  second  de- 
velopment Is  the  administration's  concern 
over  getting  President  Kennedy's  name  Into 
each  and  every  Government  press  release. 
Now  I  can  sympathize  here  In  fact.  I'm 
thinking  of  issuing  an  order  that  no  press 
rele.-ise  can  go  out  of  my  Senate  office  unless 
it  contains  the  name  "Ooi.dwatir"  And.  of 
course,  the  third  reason  why  I  am  concen- 
trating a  little  harder  on  my  editorial  duties 
Is  the  awe-lnsplring  and  complimentary 
knowledge  that  Ralph  McGlll's  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution has  become  one  of  the  newest  sub- 
scribers to  my  column.  I  can  only  say  that 
this  latter  development  Is  sufficient  to  give 
any  new  struggling  conservative  pundit  rea- 
son to  pause  and  consider  well  his  words. 


TTiere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  In 
recent  months  about  challenge,  and  I  believe 
you  gentlemen  may  have  taken  It  to  heart 
in  arranging  this  program.  For,  It  is  cer- 
tainly something  of  a  challenge  for  a  mere 
Republican  Senator  to  find  himself  In  the 
position  of  "clean-up  man  "  In  a  batting 
lineup  drawn  exclusively  from  the  New  Fron- 
tier. But  I  want  you  to  know  that  1  welcome 
this  opportunity  for  rebuttal,  if  that  Is  what 
it  is,  because  it  strikes  me  that  if  you  have 
heard  anything  critical  of  national  policy  in 
the  last  day  and  a  half  it  Is  strictly  a  case  of 
"man  bites  dog."  I  promise  you  that  I  shall 
have  some  words  of  criticism — not  only  based 
on  my  own  appraisal  of  what  Is  transpiring 
today,  but  also  based  on  what  I  hear  from 
the  people  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America  But  It  will  be  crlticl.sm  that  stems 
from  deep  conviction  and  which  I  believe 
must  be  heard  for  the  good  of  our  Nation 
and   the  cause  of  freedom   everywhere. 

It  is  customary  I  know,  when  a  public 
1  fllcial  or  a  politician  speaks  to  a  group  of 
Influential  newspapermen  to  wax  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
heap  fulsome,  oratorical  praise  upon  his 
captive  audience.  Well  I  expect  to  have 
some  well  chosen  words  concernln,g  freedom 
in  general  and  freedom  of  the  press  in  par- 
ticular, but  my  high  regard  for  your  profes- 
sion is  so  well  known  that  I  hardly  think  I 
need  take  up  your  valuable  time  by  restating 
ii  this  afternoon.  And  while  I  may  liave 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  I  think  the  press 
can  help  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  present 
situation  there  Is  no  Intention  on  my  part  to 
tell  you  how  to  run  your  newspapers. 

For  some  reason  we  don't  hear  as  much 
today  as  we  used  to  about  the  power  of  the 
press.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  has  been  any  lessening 
of  that  power  If  anything.  I  believe  that 
the  progress  we  have  seen  In  other  mediums 
of  news  expression,  such  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision, has  increased  the  power  of  the  press 
through  whetting  the  public  appetite  for 
the  printed  word.  I  believe  far  more  people 
comprehend  and  retain  what  they  read  than 
what  they  hear.  Consequently  when  people 
hear  some  item  of  news  that  Interests  them 
they  immediately  want  to  read  about  it. 
and  their  recourse  is  to  the  latest  edition  of 
their  local  paper. 

Yes.  we  have  a  powerful  press  In  this  coxui- 
try  which  got  that  way  through  hard  work 
and  its  freedom  recognized  by  the  Bill  of 
Rlghu<^.  And  I  believe  this  fact  places  upon 
the  press  of  this  country  a  solemn  duty  to 
defend  freedom  wherever  it  is  threatened  and 
from  whatever  source  the  peril  arises.  This 
responsibility,  I  submit,  goes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  ireedom  of  the  press  and  encom- 
passes all  the  liberties  that  are  conferred  on 
men  by  God  and  which  were  fully  recognized 
and  protected  In  the  Constitution. 

In  this  particular  period  In  our  history. 
1  beUeve  the  threats  are  many  and  varied 
Some  are  easy  to  recognize  and  combat.  For 
example,  when  It  Is  suggested  that  the  need 
exists  for  "far  greater  official  secrecy"  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  prob- 
able confinement  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  is  fully  apparent.  Here  is  something 
that  champions  of  freedom  of  the  press  can 
come  to  grips  with  and  combat  In  the  free- 
swinging  fashion  at  which  they  are  so  adept. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  minute  that  this 
Is  not  a  dangerous  threat  merely  because  It 
Is  easily  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  too  much  official  secrecy  is  Just  as 
dangerous  today  as  It  was  In  the  days  of 
Yalta  and  Potsdam,  when  the  people  were 
denied  the  right  to  know  and  the  results 
placed  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  destiny  of 
freedom  for  all  mankind.  OfBclal  secrecy, 
historically,  has  been  the  Instrument  of  big. 
centralized  government  in  Its  growth  toward 
totalitarianism  and  tyranny.  It  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  because  the  mere  con- 
cept is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  revela- 


tion  of   any   Information   that   U    Is   erected 
to  hide. 

But  there  are  other  threats,  too — threats 
that  are  subtle  and  difficult  to  recognize  be- 
cause they  stem  from  failure  to  act  or  are 
encased  In  appealing  disguises  and  promoted 
under  the  false  name  of  need  or  crisis  or 
emergency.  They  are  threats  that  have  been 
eating  away  at  our  freedom,  our  determina- 
tion, our  Indtistry,  and  our  Incentive.  These 
threats  go  to  the  very  taproots  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  sap  our  traditional 
strength  to  the  point  where  we  lose  sight 
of  our  heritage  and  go  groping  around  In  a 
quest  for  new  national  goals.  I  suggest 
that  we  don't  need  new  national  goals.  We 
have  one  which  was  written  for  us  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  It  is  the  goal  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  This  is  the  supreme 
goal  of  all  Americans.  And  It  endures  as  a 
poal  because  its  achievement  takes  constant 
effort.  As  we  examine  that  goal  today,  we 
find  that  we  have  life  but  that  our  liberty 
is  threatened  and,  with  It,  our  ability  to  pur- 
sue happiness. 

Of  course,  the  great  overall  threat  to  our 
liberty  today  comes  from  the  forces  of  in- 
ternational communism  as  they  'push  their 
protracted  drive  to  conquer  the  Cuited 
States  and  dominate  the  world  On  a  tacti- 
cal plane,  the  Communists  have  dwarfed  our 
concept  of  the  world  struggle  with  a  long- 
range  strategy  of  total  war  flexible  enough 
to  permit  the  interchangeable  use  of  both 
military  and  political  weapons.  Theirs  Is 
an  Integrated  plan  aimed  at  world  conquest 
which  never  changes  and  which  makes  the 
maximum  use  of  territorial  attrition  and 
turns  the  passage  of  time  Into  their  stanch- 
est  ally. 

^^Tille  the  Communists  have  been  waging 
a  new  kind  of  total  war  with  every  means  at 
their  command — economic,  psychological, 
paramilitary,  and  subversive — we  have  been 
treating  the  whole  thing  like  a  part-time 
project,  turning  our  attention  from  one 
brush-fire  zone  to  another  in  direct  response 
to  Russian  maneuvers.  They  call  the  tune 
while  we  dance.  They  select  the  areas  of 
conflict  and  we  hurry  to  them  with  weakness 
rather  than  with  our  effective  weapons.  They 
use  whatever  set  of  ground  rules  that  hap- 
p>en  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  we  are 
forced  to  comply. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  been  reacting  fran- 
tically and  separately  to  each  Communist 
move  as  though  it  were  a  situation  entirely 
apart  from  Soviet  grand  strategy.  We  have 
been  swatting  one  fly  at  a  time  and  now  the 
room  Is  full  of  flies.  We  have  been  content 
with  a  patchwork,  outmoded  foreign  policy 
which  reeks  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty 
and  Ineptitude  and  which  rests  on  an  al- 
most Infantile  belief  that — short  of  a  clearly 
defined  shooting  w^ar  with  Russia — we  can 
expect  our  adversary  to  negotiate  and  deal 
with  a  semblance  of  honor. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  a  change  here 
It  is  time  for  us  to  grasp  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  all-out  war  we  are  engaged  in.  and 
I  believe  that  the  press  of  the  Nation  can 
perform  a  great  service  in  this  respect  by 
helping  our  people  to  enlarge  their'^tliiuking 
on  this  critical  Issue.  The  need  Is  for  a 
policy  grounded  on  strength  which  Is  willing 
to  run  some  risk  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  Is  long  past  the  time  for  us  to  think  in 
terms  of  containment  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. International  communism  cannot  be 
contained  with  talk  and  treaty  and  this  has 
been  proved  to  our  dismay  over  and  over 
again  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Nor  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  peaceful  co- 
existence. What  we  have  been  fooled  Into 
thinking  were  brief  periods  of  cold  war 
peace  in  the  past— periods  when  the  rant- 
Ings  of  Khrushchev  were  muted  and  Russia 
was  throwing  us  a  few  diplomatic  bones — 
were    actually    periods    of    Soviet    aggression 
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under  :"\  ditTeren:  disguise  Tlipy  were  also 
peruxis  of  defeat  for  the   forces  of  freedom. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  for  a 
single  minute  that  the  neverchanglng  aim  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  is  world  domination  and  to 
that  end  the  Communists  are  bending  all 
the  efforts  of  a  regimented  society.  The  So- 
viets are  not  interested  in  containing  free- 
dom; they  want  to  destroy  It.  The  Soviets 
do  not  want  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
forces  of  freedom;  they  want  to  exterminate 
the  forces  of  freedom  Their  aim  is  con- 
sistent while  ours  is  just  the  reverse.  We 
meet  the  menace  of  international  commu- 
nism with  all  conceivable  types  of  reaction. 
For  a  while,  we  resist  vigorously  in  full 
keeping  -.vith  an  attitude  worthy  of  the 
champi or.  of  freedom.  Then  we  move  on 
with  various  doctrines  aimed  at  contain- 
ment of  communism.  Then  we  enter  periods 
in  which  we  begin  to  believe  the  myth  of 
peaceful  coexistence — periods  interspersed 
with  rapprochements  and  dententes  and  fu- 
tile negotiation.  We  waste  our  determina- 
tion, our  energy,  and  our  substance  in  ex- 
ploring paths  of  least  resistence — and  always 
to  be  brought  up  short  and  frightened  by  a 
new  display  of  Communist  duplicity  and 
aggression 

The  great  need  today  Is  for  leadership  and 
direction  to  bring  the  great  might  of  this 
Nation  to  bear  on  the  No  1  objective — the 
winning  of  the  cold  war.  A  stalemate  will 
not  svifflce  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
maintaining  the  status  quo  in  a  conflict 
where  the  other  side  never  rests.  This  Na- 
tion desperately  needs  an  oflBcial  statement 
of  our  objective  and  a  priority  list  of  what 
is  needed  to  meet  that  objective. 

And  against  this  need,  the  administra- 
tion Is  following  a  policy  of  almost  calculated 
confusion.  It  is  giving  the  country  "govern- 
ment by  crisis"  but  the  "crises"  it  pro- 
pounds are  not  the  ones  that  really  count 
In  the  crucial  test  of  freedom's  survival.  It 
has  been  moving  from  one  Presidential  mes- 
sage to  another.  s'Aitching  Its  emphasis  from 
one  imaginary  emergency  to  another  with 
such  rapidity  that  not  even  the  Congress 
can  make  head  or  tail  of  the  true  needs  of 
this  Nation.  It  started  out  by  arousing  the 
country  with  thousands  of  words  about  un- 
employment and  an  economic  "crisis."  It 
J,tmm#d  through  legislation  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  minimum  wage, 
and  depressed  areas — none  of  which  has  yet, 
or  will  in  the  future,  create  one  new  Job  In 
the  United  States.  Then  it  turned  on  the 
heat  for  Federal  aid  to-  education  and  again 
the  argument  was  "crisis."  It  made  original 
requests  for  space,  defense,  and  foreign  aid 
funds  and  now  It  wants  more  of  everything. 
While  the  Nation  is  absorbed  with  a  genuine 
crisis  In  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  going  to  the  moon  by 
a  new,  $9  billion  route. 

At  a  time  when  our  people  are  In  critical 
need  of  the  uniting  force  of  strong  leader- 
ship with  a  clear  purpose  and  a  consistent 
policy,  the  New  Frontier  Is  changing  signals 
so  fast  the  scouts  are  confused.  It  came 
to  office  with  a  clear  pledge  to  let  the  people 
know  what  goes  on  In  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment and  promptly  clamped  down  on  the 
flow  of  Information.  It  replaced  promises 
of  freedom  of  information  with  attacks — 
first  on  the  press  of  the  Nation  and  then 
on  the  radio  and  television  Industry — and 
with  suggestions  for  censorship.  It  came  to 
ofBce  firmly  opposed  to  summit  meetings 
based  on  vague  speculative  hopes,  but  the 
President  has  already  been  to  Vienna  to  talk 
with  Khrushchev.  It  came  to  office  deplor- 
ing 11th  hour  responses  to  Soviet -created 
crises,  but  has  been  engaging  In  Just  such 
responses  In  Laos.  Cuba,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world. 

These  actions  have  not  only  confused  our 
people,  but  some  of  them  have  divided  the 
people  on  issues  of  grave  Importance  to  our 
survival  as  a  nation  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 


Lets  take  the  case  of  the  tractor  deal,  for 
example.  Regardless  of  how  you  rate  the 
legality  or  the  propriety  of  a  committee  of 
private  citizens  stepping  up  to  collect  black- 
mail funds  for  Castro,  by  getting  into  the  act 
the  President  has  done  a  disservice  to  the 
American  people  He  has  aggravated  a  situ- 
ation where  people  are  violently  and  emo- 
tionally concerned.  And  he  has  added  to  the 
confusion  over  just  what,  if  anythinK,  he 
plans  to  do  about  communism  in  Cuba. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  coming  at 
the  time  that  it  does.  I  say  this  because  I 
believe  the  disaster  attendant  to  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  abortive  and  ill-fated  in- 
vasion attempt  in  Cuba  did  more  to  wake 
up  the  American  people  to  the  true  nature 
of  Conununlst  menace  off  our  Florida  coast 
than  anything  else  could  have  done  When 
possible,  I  like  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  while  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
find  anything  positive  about  the  invasion 
fiasco  I  believe  the  reaction  of  the  people  was 
one  of  them.  After  that  Incident.  I  detected 
for  the  first  time — In  my  mall  and  In  my  con- 
versations with  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try— an  awakening  to  the  true,  unmistakable 
meaning  of  the  Castro  regime.  I  also  recog- 
nized a  determination  and  a  willingness  to  do 
anything  that  the  President  should  decide 
was  needed  to  meet  this  threat  head-on. 

These  people,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  typi- 
cal of  all  Americans,  wanted  action  and  they 
were  encouraged  by  Mr.  Salinger's  announce- 
ment that  the  government  was  considering 
a  full  embargo  of  Cuba  and  by  the  President's 
brave  words  to  another  group  of  American 
newspapermen  which  seemed  to  restate  the 
Monroe  E>octrlne.  I  believe  they  became 
somewhat  restive  and  discouraged  at  the  de- 
lay In  developing  anything  like  a  firm  policy 
with  regard  to  Castro  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  the  invasion  fiasco,  but  there  was  al.so  a 
reasonableness  about  It  which  recognized 
that  as  a  nation  the  situation  required  cau- 
tion and  planning. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  last 
thing  they  expected  was  the  spectacle  of 
our  Government  sanctioning  a  response  to 
the  blackmail  demands  of  a  Communist 
dictator  against  whom  they  were  united 
as  never  before.  Anyway  you  slice  it,  this 
presented  the  world  with  a  picture  of  Ameri- 
can people  scrambling  around  to  dig  up  the 
price  to  pay  oCf  a  bush-league  tyrant  on  his 
own  terms.  It  is  true  that  we  owe  a  debt 
to  those  Cuban  patriots  who  sought  to  free 
their  native  land  with  Ineffective  and  mis- 
leading help  from  the  United  States,  but  we 
owe  them  more  than  to  strengthen  their 
enslaver  so  that  he  can  push  his  subversive 
designs  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  owe  It  to  them  and  to  all  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  to  develop  a 
firm  p>olicy  which  will  speak  from  strength 
and  countenance  no  bowing  to  Communist 
demands. 

And,  in  this  connection,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  right  to  wonder  at  the  role  of  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Murrow  In  the  present  scheme  of 
things.  As  the  head  of  the  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  It  was  my  understanding  that 
his  Job  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  explain  the  purposes  of  the  United  States 
In  other  area.s  of  the  world.  However,  we 
find  him  on  our  TV  screens  handling  a  purely 
domestic  assignment  designed  to  pull  the 
administration's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
on  the  Castro -tractor  deal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  official  policy  Is  so  shaky  that  the 
offices  of  the  USIA  have  to  be  utilized  to 
sell  it  to  our  own  people  then  that  policy 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  that 
the  Anaerlcan  people  can  support  of  their 
own  accord  and  without  benefit  of  Govern- 
ment-paid hucksters. 

So.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  we  are  con- 
fronted today  with  crises,  some  of  which  are 
real  and  dangerous  and  some  of  which  are 
manufactured  and  political.  And  we  have 
confusion — official  confusion — which  Is  dim- 


ming our  sights  and  draining  our  effec- 
tiveness as  a  Nation.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  service  that  you  gentlemen  and  the 
press  generally  could  perform  at  this  partic- 
ular time  In  our  history  than  to  bend  your 
best  efforts  to  clarifying  the  situation  that 
confronts  us.  For,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
people  need  to  know  what  is  a  real  crisis 
and  what  is  a  crisis  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  pressure  groups 
which  support  Its  various  programs.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  message  from  the  White  House. 
no  matter  how  long  and  no  matter  how  It  is 
presented,  does  not.  of  itself,  comprise  a 
crisis.  And  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
us — you  people  as  newsmen,  and  we  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress — to  examine  with  the  great- 
est care  each  new  proposal  presented  In  the 
name  of  emergency.  But  we  can't  do  every- 
thing— in  the  field  of  space,  defense,  foreign 
aid,  social  welfare,  etc. — and  still  retain  the 
strength  we  need  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  destiny. 

I  repeat  that  the  threat  to  our  liberty 
comes  not  only  from  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
within  and  is  attributable  almost  directly  to 
our  Inattention  to  the  lessons  of  history  as 
they  apply  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years 
about  socialism  being  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner. This  Is.  to  put  it  plainly,  pure  hog- 
wash.  Socialism  Is  much  closer  than  the 
next  corner.  In  fact,  the  blueprint  for  com- 
pleting the  gradualism  of  Fabian  attrition  Is 
speeding  through  the  Congress  at  this  very 
moment.  And  this  Is  a  battle  of  freedom 
which  we  are  losing  almost  by  default  to  the 
advocates  of  more  and  greater  government 
control  over  the  lives  and  affairs  of  all  Amer- 
icans. You  can  measure  It  by  the  declining 
value  of  the  dollar — now  worth  47  cents 
of  the  1939  dollar  and  due  to  drop  fast  under 
the  Impact  of  new  and  costly  government 
programs. 

In  this  connection.  I  suggest  that  you  edi- 
tors and  publishers  have  two  concerns  One 
is  the  concern  of  the  economic  realities  that 
face  all  businessmen.  The  other  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  freedom  of  the  press 
places  upon  your  very  capable  shoulders. 
But  the  two  are  related — In  fact,  they  are 
Indivisible.  For  what  does  freedom  of  the 
press  mean.  If  you  who  use  and  protect  It 
are  deprived  of  the  money  needed  to  pay 
your  workers,  to  buy  presses,  newsprint,  and 
the  other  tools  of  your  trade?  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It,  freedom  of  the  press  is  de- 
pendent upon  full  economic  freedom.  Un- 
less we  have  a  society  In  which  the  producer 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  our  freedom  Is 
Impaired  and  this  goes  for  freWom  of  the 
press  just  as  much  as  It  does  for  all  our  other 
cherished  freedoms. 

Now.  as  producers,  how  long  are  you  going 
to  enjoy  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  your  efforts?  How  long  do  you  think  It 
win  be  before  all  of  these  new  Government 
welfare  programs  bring  higher  taxes  and  In- 
fiated  costs?  I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  amounts  presently  attached  to 
Government  spending  programs — as  great  as 
they  are  In  a  debt-burdened  economy — are 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  what  the  outlay 
win  be  In  future  years.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  the  pattern  has  been  set  In  minimum 
wage  leglslatlon^a  pattern  that  has  Jetti- 
soned a  rule  of  Interstate  commerce  in  the 
application  of  government  intereference  with 
business,  with  the  natural  laws  of  profit  and 
loss,  with  the  doctrine  that  a  worker  Is 
worthy  ol  his  hire  I'm  sure  you  know.  too. 
that  the  $1.25  minimum  Is  Just  as  temporary 
as  was  the  $1  minimum.  This  is  because 
the  minimum  wage  law  is  subject  to  political 
pressure  and  has  become  a  device  for  pres- 
suring wages  In  an  ever  upward  spiral — not 
only  In  the  minimum  categories  of  our  mar- 
ginal workers  but  all  the  way  up  the  line. 
Wage  differentials  must  be  maintained,  and 
this  Is  an  argument  well  understood  by 
union  organizers  and  negotiators.     In  fact, 


minimum   wage  Is   the  base  on  which  bar- 
gaining Is  conducted 

With  the  passage  of  the  minimum  wage 
bill  and  the  depressed  areas  bill,  I  would 
say  the  Government  toook  a  long  step  to- 
ward the  point  where  It  will  be  able  to 
control,  by  Executive  order,  not  only  prices, 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  hours,  but 
even  the  places  of  employment.  I  believe 
the  Government  has  the  power  under  the 
depressed  areas  bill  to  move  Industry  from 
one  locality  to  another  If  employment  de- 
mands are  such  to  make  the  action  appear 
Justifiable. 

But  these  are  Items  of  legislation  which 
have  already  been  passed  by  a  Congress  al- 
most completely  subservient  to  administra- 
tion demands  And.  bad  as  I  believe  they 
are.  I  say  very  candidly  that  the  worst  is 
still  to  come  The  demands  made  by  the 
President  In  his  second  state  of  the  Union 
message  are  truly  frightening  when  ap- 
praised In  terms  of  further  deficit  spending, 
higher  taxes,  and  runaway  Inflation.  The 
New  Frontier  admits  the  cost  will  be  high 
but  assures  us  that  the  adventure  will  be 
exciting.  And  believe  me,  the  adventure  will 
be  exciting  If  this  latest  symphony  of  spend- 
ing Is  ever  enacted  Into  law.  It  could  go 
right  through  the  roof  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  fly  formation  with  the  astronaut 
on  his  flight  to  the  moon. 

Actually,  and  this  is  the  truly  frightening 
aspect,  nobody— least  of  all  the  administra- 
tion— seems  to  know  what  the  ultimate  cost 
of  these  programs  will  be  The  Inflation 
built  Into  them,  of  and  by  Itself,  will  double 
and  triple  original  estimates.  And  one  of 
those  original  estimates,  you  will  recall,  was 
between  »7  billion  and  $9  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  for  space  projects  alone. 

Our  Republican  researchers  have  tried  in 
vain  to  place  a  realistic  price  tag  on  this 
excess  of  programs  that  have  rained  down  on 
the  Congress  in  spec.al  Presidential  messages 
They  became  completely  bogged  down  in  a 
profusion  of  hidden  autliorlzatlons,  contrac- 
tual commitments,  projected  loans,  and  sub- 
sidies But  unofficial  estimates — based  on 
the  New  Frontier'!,  own  minimum  esti- 
mates— has  put  the  5-year  additional  cost  of 
administration  programs  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $60  billion.  By  1965.  this  would  give 
us  a  Federal  budget  of  $125  billion. 

The  figure  alone  Is  appalling,  but  It  Is 
nothing  compared  with  what  It  actually 
means  to  every  ma;i.  woman,  and  child  In 
this  country,  now  and  In  the  future.  Figure 
It  out  for  yourselves  President  Eisenhower's 
last  budget  amount€d  to  $81  billion  and  Just 
to  support  that  rate  of  expenditure,  our  peo- 
ple paid  enormous  taxes  and  put  up  with  a 
high  rate  of  Inflation.  What  will  happen  to 
tax  rates  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  when  we  add  $60  billion  to  that  load? 

This  Is  not  fantasy.  It  is  fact — cold,  hard 
fact  ujxjn  which  the  future  of  our  Nation 
and  our  way  of  life  might  well  depend.  It 
Is  a  fact  to  which  you  people,  as  moulders  of 
public  opinion,  should  pay  close  heed  In  the 
months  directly  ahead,  because  a  great  deal 
can  be  determined  about  our  course  as  a 
nation  In  what  the  Congress  does  In  that 
period.  One  of  the  things  to  be  determined 
Is  whether  our  lawmakers  will  go  along  with 
this  mammoth  addlilonal  spending  program 
without  demanding  that  action  be  taken  to 
offset  some  of  the  space  and  defense  outlays 
with  cuts  in  nonessential  areas  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

The  New  Frontier  wants  It  both  ways  It 
wants  the  greatest  space  and  defense  pro- 
grams ever  contemplated  and  It  wants  the 
greatest  welfare  state  program  at  the  same 
time.  It  wants  to  accelerate  public  spend- 
ing in  every  old  category  and  many  new 
ones,  and  It  wants  to  do  this  without  any 
corresponding  cut-back  in  Government 
waste  or  In  our  scandalous  foreign  economic 
aid  programs.  It  wants  the  American  pub- 
lic to  view  everything — from  unemployment 


to  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  from  educa- 
tion to  fallout  shelters — In  terms  of 
"crises. "  and  It  wants  the  people  to  meet 
these  co-called  emergencies  In  a  way  that 
will  drain  our  national  strength. 

Earlier  I  told  you  that  our  people  are 
divided  on  many  Important  issues.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  finds  the  same  thing.  In  his 
pre-summlt  statement  in  Paris  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  Khrushchev  would  recognize 
that  the  United  States — and  here  I  quote — 
"Divided  as  It  may  t>e  on  many  impKartant 
questions,  including  governmental  spending, 
is  united  In  its  determination  to  fulfill  Its 
commitments." 

I  suggest  that  this  division  may  become 
important  to  the  administration,  because  if 
the  American  people  ever  become  fully 
aware  of  what  Is  being  done  to  them,  and 
to  their  children  and  to  their  grandchildren 
through  Increased  Government  upending, 
we  will  see  a  new  frontier  of  puDllc  pro- 
test that  win  dwarf  anything  eve;-  experi- 
enced   by    a    previous    national    regime. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  a  breaking  point  and 
I  believe  the  American  people  ar<;  reach- 
ing It  more  rapidly  than  Is  generally  sup- 
posed. They  are  beginning  to  suspect  the 
New  Frontier  has  been  struck  with  "moon- 
madness"  and  that  their  heritage  and  their 
future  Is  being  placed  In  hock  at  the  whim 
of  men  who.  in  the  very  reactionary  fashion 
which  they  decry,  are  trying  to  take  us 
back  to  the  1930's  and  the  failuro-rldden 
economic  remedies  of  that  i>eriod. 

We  cant  continue  to  fumble  and  hope 
In  the  field  of  international  relations  any 
more  than  we  can  continue  to  threw  away 
the  substance  of  our  might  on  unnecessary 
programs  at  home.  We  can't  be  strong  In 
a  way  that  will  command  world  respect 
without  maintaining  our  economic  balance 
to  support  that  strength. 

We  can't  even  hope  to  win  the  cold  war 
unless  we  cut  through  the  present  fog  of 
confusion,  and  embark  on  a  realistic  pro- 
gram designed  to  outreach  the  Communists 
in  audacity  and  purpose.  To  do  this,  we 
need  the  blessings  of  God,  the  wlisdom  of 
prudence,  and  the  determination  of  freemen 


THE    MODERN    NATO    PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pr(?Eident. 
probably  many  people  in  our  Nation  still 
think  of  NATO  as  an  orpanization  whose 
concerns  are  limited  to  the  geopraphy 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  NATO  alliance  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  counteragent 
to  the  Communist  threat  in  Europe. 
But  over  the  12  yeai-s  since  they  were 
brought  together  in  this  compact,  the 
NATO  nations  have  always  realized  that 
the  aims  of  communism  are  global;  they 
have,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  their 
larger  responsibilities  for  countering 
these  aims. 

Indeed,  NATO  thiiiks  and  reckons  and 
plans  in  the  same  broad  context  in  which 
President  Kennedy  spoke  to  us  just  the 
other  day  about  our  own  national  re- 
sponsibilities for  meeting  the  Commu- 
nist threat. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune?  sum- 
marized the  modern  NATO  philosophy 
in  an  editorial  on  May  12.  which  I  com- 
mend to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NATO  Thinks  Globally 

The  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Minis- 
ters In  Oslo  was  not  the  first  In  which  the 
15  nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  looked 


at  the  worldwide  political,  economic,  scien- 
tific, and  psychological  aspects  of  the  men- 
ace that  confronts  them.  NATO  has  never 
existed  In  a  vacuum:  It  has  always  been  aware 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  International 
communism  posed  threats  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  far  outside  the 
geographical  limits  of  those  ai'eas. 

But  never  before  the  Oslo  meeting  has 
NATO  faced  up  to  these  facts  so  clearly.  Has 
the  change  been  brought  about  because  of 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat,  or  through  changes  In  NATO? 

The  answer  is  "Yes "  to  both  questions. 
W^hen  NATO  was  formed  12  years  ago,  it  was 
In  direct  response  to  a  military  challenge  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Eastern  Europe — a  chal- 
lenge that  had  already  Insured  the  com- 
muiitzatlon  of  nearly  every  country  on  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  border,  under  the  guns  of  the  Red 
army.  That  threat  still  exists.  But  under 
Niklta  Khrushchev's  direction  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  Red  China,  acting  in  large  part 
on  its  own  i ,  have  multiplied  the  methods 
and  the  regions  threatened  by  communism. 

But  it  i.s  not  the  Soviet  Union  alone  that 
has  changed.  One  rather  Ironic  reason  that 
NATO  now  can  turn  Its  eyes  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  the  North  Atlantic  Basin 
is  that  the  commitments  of  its  members 
have  actually  been  sharply  reduced  in  Asia 
and  Africa  during  the  past  dozen  years. 

The  Idea  of  NATO  as  a  regional  organiza- 
tion was  based  in  large  part  upon  the  con- 
ception that  the  members  had  a  fundamen- 
tal identity  of  cultural  and  even  political 
heritage.  But  this  was  probably  not  a  deci- 
aive  limiting  factor;  Turkey,  whose  history 
lay  outside  the  European  tradition,  was 
eventually  admitted  as  a  full  member  of 
NATO  More  important  was  the  need  to  re- 
assure NATO  members  that  the  Organiza- 
tions strength  would  not  be  used  to  bolster 
the  British  Commonwealth,  or  the  French 
Union  (as  it  was  then  termed)  or  to  forward 
far-ranging  American  interests. 

As  new  nations  were  rapidly  formed  out 
of  the  older  empires.  It  has  ijecome  easier 
to  convince  the  NATO  group  that  the  con- 
cern of  France,  for  example,  in  southeast 
Asia  Is  over  a  Red  threat  to  the  free  nations 
there  rather  than  over  the  fate  of  French 
Indochina.  The  same  Is  true  In  respect  to 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Britain,  as 
their  former  colonies  have  been  freed. 

To  be  sure,  some  nations  in  NATO  have 
more  si>eciflc  Interests  in  the  Far  East  or 
the  Middle  Ea^t  or  North  Africa  than  others. 
There  is  by  no  means  full  agreement  on 
policies  toward,  say.  Red  China  among  all 
NATO  members.  A  number  of  them  are 
probably  still  preoccupied  with  European  af- 
fairs, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  situation  confronting  NATO, 
as  such,  is  Berlin,  rather  than  Laos. 

Consequently  no  one  can  yet  predict  how- 
effective  NATO  will  be  outside  its  original 
sphere.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  easy  to  know  how 
effective  it  will  be  there.  But  broadening 
the  NATO  horizon  is  a  useful,  in  fact  an 
essential,  step  toward  bringing  order  to  a 
world  that  is  shot  through  with  omens  of 
chaos  and  war 


DEATH  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER  HOAN, 
FORMER  MAYOR  OF  MILWAUKEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  former  mayor  of  Milwaukee, 
Daniel  Webster  Hoan.  died. 

Daniel  Hoan  was  mayor  of  Milwaukee 
from  1916  to  1940.  He  was.  in  the 
judgment  of  observers — whether  liberal 
or  conservative,  regardless  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belonged — a  truly  great 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  mayors  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  an 
arucle  which  appeared  in  Newsweek 
magazine  for  Apni  18.  1936: 

April  1910.  Daniel  Webster  Hoan.  a  gLing- 
ling  young  ex-chef  with  a  knowledge  of 
Mnxxlan  socialism,  dived  Into  politics  and 
c.nie  up  m  the  office  of  city  attorney. 

April  1916,  popular  and  credited  with  an 
efficient  record,  he  took  over  the  mayor's 
o&ce 

April  1936.  Daniel  Hoan  faced  at  least  4 
more  years  In  the  mayoralty  In  last  week's 
election,  the  city's  voters  elected  him  for  the 
srvcn'uh  consecutive  time 

Ha'.'  Milwaukee's  perennial  mayor  had 
come  to  wear  a  halo.  Since  he  first  sat 
down  at  his  desK  In  the  German -style  city 
hall.  Milwaukee  had  grown  fiimous  as  a 
'"wonder  city  '"  Its  ever-solvent  financial 
condi'ion.  Its  competent  police  force.  Its 
record-!ow  ins\ir-ince  rates,  and  Its  many 
efficient  government  branches  had  made  It 
:\  model  mualcipallty. 

With  Mll-^^-aukee  Dan  Hoan  cl.mbed  to 
fame  More  than  a  title  Hoan  had  a  per- 
sonall'"y.  A  quiet  homey  man  with  a  repu- 
tation for  integrity,  he  w.is  a  wonder  on 
the  speaker's  platform.  His  neat  sense  of 
htimor  challenging  voice,  and  repertoire  of 
fascinating  gestures  could  hold  any  audi- 
ence 

People  who  would  never  dream  of  approv- 
ing Marxist  principles  came  to  support 
M»rxs  dl.sclple  the  mayor.  Labor  backed 
him  almost  solidly.  Groups  of  the  "better 
cl.i-sses  '  even  grew  to  consider  It  socially 
smart  to  vo'^e  for  Dan  Hoan.  In  election 
after  election,  he  swept  to  victory. 

Mr.  President,  Dan  Hoan  had  become 
an  institution  in  Milwaukee  He  was 
elected  as  a  Socialist:  but  he  provided 
Milwaukee  with  about  the  most  efficient 
and  the  most  responsible  government  any 
major  American  city  has  ever  had.  Dan 
Hoan  was  mayor  at  a  time  when  many 
American  cities  were  .sufferine;  from 
racketeer  domination.  Yet  there  was  no 
racketeering  and  no  organized  crime  in 
Milwaukee.  Its  crime  rate  was  extremely 
I'^w  The  record  of  its  fire  department 
and  the  record  of  all  its  other  operations 
•v\ere  remarkable  examples  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  P'esident.  m  1936.  Time  magazine, 
in  a  rare  tribute,  a  cover  story  which  I 
hope  to  insert  m  the  Record  later,  called 
Dan  Hoan  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
mayors  m  the  history  of  the  United 
States 

Yesterday  Dan  Hoan  died.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
both  thi")se  who  are  re:iidents  of  Mil- 
waukee and  those  who  reside  m  other 
parts  of  the  State,  feel  a  very  deep  loss. 

In  his  later  years,  Dan  Hoan  became 
an  active  advi.ser  to  the  Democratic 
Party  m  Wisconsin.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful sen.se  of  humor  He  was  a  fine, 
thoughtful,  dedicated  human  being.  He 
originally  became  a  Socialist,  I  presume, 
because  he  had  a  deep  impulse  to  achieve 
equality  and  justice  for  all  mankind.  His 
record  was  one  of  absolute,  scrupulous, 
undeviatmg  honesty.  He  served  our  city 
and  our  State  very  well. 


OFFENSIVE  STRATEGY  TO  WIN 
THE  COLD  WAR  AGAINST  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr.  President, 
Mr  Anthony  Harrigan,  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
South  Carolina  and  also  associate  editor 
of  the  News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston, 
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S  C  ,  has  vritten  an  excellent  a:ticl»>  en- 
titled ■  'Die  Strategy  of  Counterrevolu- 
tion: A  Special  Report  on  Paramilitary 
Operations."  This  article  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  institute,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  This  article  points  out 
that  it  is  imi.)eiative  that  the  United 
States  change  it,s  policy  of  merely  try- 
u\ii  to  coi.tain  communism  and  adopt  an 
offen.'^ive  strategy  to  win  the  cold  war 
being  waged  by  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr  President,  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
South  Carolina  is  "to  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  national  security  needs  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  and  to  aelp  Ameri- 
cans to  view  foreign  policy  questions  in 
the  light  of  strategic  realities."  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Harrigan  and  his  associates 
for  establi.'.hing  this  institute  and  also 
for  the  great  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing to  a  better  public  understanding  of 
strategic  issues  confronting  our  country 
through  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin, 
the  institute  s  official  publication.  The 
address  of  the  institute  is  Box  2053, 
Charleston.  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strategy  of  Countekrevolution 
(By   Anthony    Harrigan) 

In  the  classic  words  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglis  MacArthur,  "There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory." 

It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  adopt  an  ofTensive  strategy  to  win  the 
cold  war  being  waged  by  the  forces  of  In- 
ternational communism. 

Since  the  late  1940's.  ofBclal  tJ.S  policy 
has  been  one  of  containment  of  communlem. 
But  containment  In  reality  Is  a  policy  of 
sitting  in  foxholes  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
strike.  This  kind  of  defensive  posture  does 
not  win  wars;  it  certainly  won't  bring  vlc- 
t.>ry  In  a  conflict  of  unparalleled  fierceness 

The  American  strategy  must  be  that  of 
the  late  George  Patton — to  attack,  attack, 
and  then  attack  again — keeping  the  enemy 
off  balance  never  giving  time  to  gather  his 
strength.  This  kind  of  strategy,  translated 
Into  action  on  a  global  scale,  can  defeat  an 
enemy  that  has  a  dynamism  of  his  own. 

First  let's  clearly  deflne  the  enemy  the 
United  States  faces  In  these  perilous  days. 
This  enemy  Is  not  simply  a  national  state. 
To  see  the  war  In  these  terms  is  to  regard 
the  conflict  as  a  narrow,  legalistic  struggle 
between  two  peoples.  This  Is  not  a  war  that 
can  be  avoided  by  diplomatic  maneuvering 
or  by  allotment  of  spheres  of  Influence. 

The  enemy  the  United  States  must  defeat 
to  survive  has  been  aptly  described  as  "a 
gray  consortium  of  International  unofficial 
organizations,  possessing  the  attributes  of 
several  states  both  great  and  small,  allied 
by  a  basic  ideology,  equipped  by  a  single 
doctrine  of  combat,  and  swelling  Into  mass 
movements  In  many  areas" 

This  force  cannot  be  defeated  by  nuclear 
weapons  alone  or  by  foreign  policy  arrange- 
ments. Not  only  Is  it  built  on  state  power 
but  on  a  Communist  philosophy  and  a  doc- 
trine of  partisan  warfare.  These  are  fused 
together  Into  an  Ideology  and  battle  doctrine 
that  must  be  smashed  everywhere  on  the 
globe  by  a  counteraction  involving  military 
power   and   political   know-how. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  history  of 
Russia  and  China.     The  ideology  and  battle 


doctrine  enabled  revolutionaries  to  capture 
the  state  apparatus  of  two  ancient  nations 
and  to  harness  their  i>eoples  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Neither  th-;  Russians  nor  the  Chinese,  prior 
to  the  First  World  War.  could  have  been 
piedicted  as  units  In  ttxls  kind  of  znovs- 
ment.  The  Communists  were  a  tiny  minority 
in  Russia.  The  Chinese  Communists  over- 
came a  culture  profoundly  antagonistic  to 
everything   tliat  communism  stands  for. 

But  in  both  countries,  communism  tri- 
umphed, as  It  has  triumphed  In  Cuba — 
another  country  wltli  an  uureceptlve  cul- 
ture. 

Communism  has  been  characterized  as  a 
"monolith  In  motion,  a  force  of  doctrinal 
and  operational  unity." 

The  national  policy  objective  of  the  United 
States.  If  It  Is  to  survive.  Is  to  shatter  tills 
Communist  unity.  The  way  to  shatter  It  Is 
to  turn  Its  own  weafMjns  against  the  Com- 
munist colossus.  Indeed  communism  Is  pe- 
culiarly vulnerable  to  the  methods  It  em- 
ploys against  others. 

Marxism  mobilizes  the  masses.  The 
United  States  must  do  the  same  thing,  and 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  where  Com- 
munists are  making  gains.  If  we  do  not 
succeed  In  reaching  the  minds  of  tliese 
people,  neither  foreign  aid  nor  conventional 
military  force  can  prevent  their  conquest. 

The  world  situation  requires  that  the 
United  States  be  genuinely  convinced:  (1) 
That  It  Is  in  a  state  of  global  war,  and  (2) 
that  It  must  carry  out  large-scale  guerrilla 
and  political  war  In  vital  areas  of  the  under- 
developed world. 

In  short,  the  United  Stales  must  create 
resistance  movements  with  the  dynamism  to 
defeat  communism.  This  should  not  be  too 
difflctilt  In  a  sense  for  when  ptKsple  are  ripe 
for  the  mass  movement  of  communism  It  Is 
likely  they  also  are  ripe  for  other  kinds  of 
mass  movements. 

As  someone  has  observed,  a  Saul  turning 
Into  a  Paul  Is  neither  a  rarity  nor  a  miracle 
Proselytizing  mass  movements  see  all  antag- 
onists as  potential  converts.  The  masses  of 
Cubans  who  scream  for  Pldel  Castro  may  be 
violently  antl-Castro  5  years  hence  If  the 
United  States  masters  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical mobilization.  Mass  movements  are 
Interchangeable.  A  revolution  can  become 
a  counterrevolution.  Organizing  a  counter- 
revolution to  communism  must  become  the 
national   goal   of  the  United   States. 

Tlie  US.  goal,  in  the  Caribbean  for  in- 
stance, should  be  to  replace  Castro-Conimu- 
nlst  governments  with  regimes  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  The  need  In  each  coun- 
try under  Communist  domination  will  be 
to  build   effective  resistance   forces. 

The  tactics  required  will  be  to  keep  the 
Castro  Communist  forces  off  balance  so  that 
the  United  States  will  act  and  the  enemy 
will  be  on  the  defensive. 

The  guiding  tactics  of  the  counterrevo- 
lution against  Castro  communism  should 
be— 

To  concentrate  attention  and  strength  In 
the  countryside  as  Mao  did  in  China; 

To  use  small  guerrilla  forces  In  many 
places  with  the  goal  of  disruption  and  shock; 

To  isolate  the  enemy  from  the  people  In  a 
given  country,  seeking  to  demoralize  the  foe. 

Theee  are  the  principles  of  guerrilla  war 
cited  by  Ernesto  Guevara  In  Cuba.  He  cited 
three  fundamentals :  ( 1 )  ClrlUan  forces  can 
win  a  war  against  an  army;  (2)  one  should 
not  await  every  favorable  condition  for  Ini- 
tiating a  revolution;  the  Insurrectional  cen- 
ter can  be  created,  and  (3)  In  the  under- 
developed parts  of  the  Americas,  the  terrain 
of  the  area  Indicates  that  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  should  be  in  the  rural  regions. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  Is  that  the 
Communist  lives  in  the  fires  of  combined 
military  and  political  confilct.  US  forces 
must  do  the  same  thing — accept  the  Idea  of 
the  long  conflict. 
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At  present,  this  kind  of  existence  Is  alien 
to  both  civilians  and  military  In  America. 
Drastic  revision  In  thinking  Is  needed  and  In 
short  order.  We  mvist  adjust  to  the  Idea  of 
permanent  revolution  and  the  permanent 
counterrevolution 

The  United  States  must  purposely  take  up 
the  weapons  and  battle  doctrine  of  guerrilla- 
polltwar  on  a  global  scale.  Our  failure 
to  do  Is  our  gap  In  our  national  prepared- 
ness 

While  the  enemy  works  on  politwar  day 
and  night,  we  only  toy  with  such  efforts 
As  a  result,  the  Communists  have  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  despite  our  vast 
expenditures  on  conventional  arms — which 
aren't  stopping  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Unconventional  warfare  using  the  Com- 
munist battle  system  of  guerrillas  plus 
propaganda  and  mass  mobilization  is  a 
relatively  Inexpensive  weapon.  The  weap)on 
exists,  it  only  has  to  be  used  with  knowl- 
edge. Imagination,  .\nd  determination  The 
United  States  could  engage  In  this  kind  of 
warfare  around  the  globe  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  few  hydrogen  bombs.  Units  al- 
ready exist  In  the  US  Army  which  are 
capable  of  Implementing  such  a  new  na- 
tional strategy.  Increased  In  size  and  given 
a  new  directive,  they  could  move  the  United 
States   toward   victory  over  communism. 

In  taking  up  such  a  strategy,  however. 
Americans  must  realize  they  cannot  expect 
establishment  of  order  and  security  such  as 
they  knew  In  earlier  eras  Decent  condi- 
tions of  life  win  return  only  when  commu- 
nism Is  extinguished  on  this  globe  For  as 
many  years  as  one  can  see  ahead,  there  will 
be  need  for  an  offensive  against  communism. 

This  means  sometnlng  new  for  American 
m^llltary  men — the  need  to  practice  pro- 
tracted war  In  the  midst  of  populations  of 
distant  countries.  The  United  States  has 
not  had  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  since  the 
Indian  wars  But  Americans  did  It  then,  and 
won.  They  can  do  It  again  and  win  again — 
this  time  against  a  srong  and  sophisticated 
foe 

The  Communists  lu-e  In  the  business  of 
organizing  violence  Americans  can  learn 
to  be  conflict  managers  Counterguerrlllas 
are  the  only  answer  to  guerrillas;  the  only 
answer  to  Communist  organization  Is  an 
equally  strong  counterrevolutionary  organi- 
zation. Guns  are  ne<?ded,  but  so  are  soldiers 
who  can  mobilize  minds  and  operate  a  state 
within  a  state  far  from  home. 

These  strategic  demands  are  remote  from 
current  American  e>;p>erlence.  But  it  Is  a 
fact  that  the  survival  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  how  well  It  can  adapt  Itself  to  new  situ- 
ations and  upon  Its  ability  to  confront  and 
solve  problems.  If  the  American  Republic 
survives.  It  will  be  because  we  have  mastered 
the  enemy's  methods,  drawn  on  our  reserves 
of  nerve  and  Intelligence  and  organizing 
ability,  and  courageously  tackled  grave 
problems  The  ability  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Armed  Forces  to  be  successful  In 
the  long  pull.  In  nerve-wracking  sacrifice 
and  struggle.  Is  the  key  to  determining 
whether  the  United  States  will  survive  en- 
emy assault  and  carry  out  effective  counter- 
attack that  leads  to  victory  for  the  United 
States  of  America 


A  STRONG  FRANCE  IS  ALSO  OUR 
STRENGTH 

Ifr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
attention  to  a  provocative  editorial  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  paid  space 
as  a  public  service  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  on  June  12,  1961. 
by  International  Latex  Corp.  and  its 
founder  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel  Entitled  "A 
Strong  France  Is  Also  Our  Strength," 
this  article  originally  appeared  in  this 
newspaper  June  19,  1960. 


It  IS  a  certainty  that  no  private  citi- 
zen in  American  history  has  given  so 
much  of  himself  and  of  his  company  in 
thought,  effort,  and  treasure,  in  order  to 
establish  stronger  tK>nds  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
as  has  Mr.  Spanel  since  1939 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  \\hen  one 
considers  the  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Spanel  nor  his  company  have  any  busi- 
ness interests,  directly  or  indirectly  in 
Fiance. 

Such  constructive  efforts,  now  so 
widely  known  throughout  the  free  world, 
merit  not  only  encouragement,  but  the 
highest  recognition  everywhere. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  A  N.  Spanel 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  on  June  12.  1961,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Strong  France  Is  Also  Our  Strength 
^  (By  A.  N.  Spanel) 

Speculation  on  the  consequences,  good  and 
bi'd,  of  the  fiasco  In  Paris  last  month  pro- 
vides a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  But  run- 
ning through  It  all  Is  the  nearly  unanimous 
Judgment  that  France — the  revitalized 
France  under  General  de  Gaulle — has 
emerged  from  recent  events  w^lth  Immensely 
enhanced  prestige  and  with  a  strong  voice 
In  NATO  and  free-world  affairs. 

France  can  no  longer  be  denied  her  hard- 
won  status  as  a  world  power  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  those  words.  Even  spokesmen  for 
the  British  Government  concede  that  she  has 
acquired  political  stature  equal  to  Britain's 

The  fact  is  that  a  new  balance  of  relation- 
ships among  the  democratic  nations  has  been 
struck.  Realities  of  this  character  do  not 
call  for  official  confirmation.  They  are  facts 
of  International  life.  Henceforth,  In  discuss- 
ing free-world  policies  with  Washington, 
Paris  will  carry  no  less  weight  than  London. 

This  represents  a  significant  gain  for  the 
democratic  coalition.  In  terms  of  greater 
unity  and  more  effective  leadership.  It 
means  that  the  tremendous  potential  that 
Is  France — her  scientific  genius  and  foreign- 
policy  insights  and  political  wisdom — can  be 
added  to  the  aggregate  material  and  moral 
strength  of  the  Western  allnement. 

But  that  potential  could  too  easily  be  frit- 
tered away  If  we  Americans  repeat  the  old 
error  of  taking  ovir  friends  for  granted — of 
withholding  the  ounce  of  prevention  that  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  The  Iron  logic  of  the 
new  balance  must  be  acknowledged  quickly 
and  without  ambiguity  In  the  decisive  area 
of  modern  power;  namely,  the  nuclear- 
missile  area. 

Lipservlce  to  French  equality  In  the  grand 
alliance  Is  hypocritical  as  long  as  she  Is 
excluded  from  the  so-called  nuclear  club 
To  continue  to  treat  that  country  as  a  Junior 
partner  compared  with  Britain  Is  Illogical, 
unjust,  and  In  the  long  run  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

The  need  to  freeze  the  size  of  the  nuclear 
club  makes  sense;  but  It  no  longer  applies 
to  Prance.  Even  the  Soviet  draft  proposal 
on  this  Issue  (which  Is  In  principle  accept- 
able to  the  United  States)  leaves  the  door 
wide  open  for  France  The  relevant  para- 
graph reads : 

"States  pxissesslng  nuclear  weapons  shall 
undertake  not  to  transmit  such  weapons  or 
information  necessary  for  their  manufacture 
to  states  which  do  not  possess  such  weapons 
At  the  same  time,  states  which  do  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons  shall  undertake  to  refrain 
from  manufacturing  them." 

France  does  already  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons.     She    would    not,    therefore,    be    barred 


from  receiving  such  weapons  or  nuclear  In- 
formation; neither  would  she  be  bound  to 
"refrain   from   manufacturing"   them. 

Actually  the  que_^;ion  is  no  longer  whether 
France  will  feh!«~(;  nuclear  parity.  The 
question  Is  simply  whether  she  will  do  so 
with  American  cooperation  or  despite  Amer- 
ican reiusal  to  actively  cooperate 

Unless  the  French  people  are  enabled  to 
draw  on  American  nuclear  and  missile  tech- 
nology on  the  same  basis  as  Britain,  they 
will  be  driven  to  waste  great  wealth  and 
energy  In  order  to  duplicate  that  technology. 
The  consequent  economic  weakening  of  the 
country  would  weaken  the  entire  coalition. 
Tliere  Is  also  the  foreseeable  risk  that  Prance, 
in  her  national  Interest,  and  frustrated  by 
our  denial,  might  be  tempted  by  a  possible 
Kremlin  offer  to  provide  the  crucial  know- 
how.  That,  surely,  would  be  a  chilling 
prospect  for  us  all. 

In  a  recent  syndicated  article,  the  com- 
petent journalist.  Eric  Sevareld.  writes  ob- 
jectively of  the  new  stature  of  France. 
"Clearly  we  all  underestimated  French  tech- 
nical and  organizational  capacities,"  he  de- 
clares, and  proceeds  to  show  how  "the  un- 
diminished French  intellect  moved  into  the 
vacuum  left  by  Britain's  refusal  to  lead 
postwar  Europe." 

He  points  to  a  French  economic  renais- 
sance at  least  the  equal  of  Germany's  in 
which  France  has  created  more  Industrial 
output  In  the  last  15  years  than  in  all  the 
previous  150  years  since  Industrialization  be- 
gan. He  then  reviews  the  pluses  and  mi- 
nuses of  the  totally  new  constitutional  sys- 
tem, permitting  an  effective  executive  for  the 
first  lime — the  revival  and  dangers  inherent 
In  the  tradition  of  French  professional 
soldiery — and  the  successful  Franco-German 
entente 

He  also  Injects  a  note  of  skepticism.  Alt«r 
all.  he  cautions,  the  new  house  of  France  has 
not  had  time  enough  to  prove  itself.  Perhaps 
the  rivets  will  one  day  come  loose.  This  is 
one  reason,  he  says,  why  the  British  hesitate 
to  commit  their  fate — In  trade.  In  atomic 
science,  in  defense — to  the  continental 
framework. 

But  if  we  cannot  risk  trusting  France,  our 
traditional  friend  and  ally,  whom  shall  we 
trust  to  lead  the  Continent'  Does  not  this 
distrust  leave  Europe,  and  tiierefore  the  fate 
of  the  world,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Kremlin?  As  between  the  two  risks,  do  we 
really  have  any  valid  alternative  but  to  bring 
maximum  support  to  the  French  renais- 
sance? 

Mr.  Sevareld  concludes  his  article  thus: 
"What  we  have  been  seeing  is  the  restoration 
of  free  play  for  the  French  genius,  our  credi- 
tor often  enough  In  the  past." 

The  task  of  American  statesmanship,  sure- 
ly, is  to  safeguard  and  fortify  that  free  play 
for  the  French  genius."  And  the  most  direct 
and  meaningful  way  to  accomplish  this,  no 
less  surely,  is  by  granting  It  full  participa- 
tion In  the  nuclear-missile  age  Failure  to 
do  so  endangers  the  magnificent  bastion  of 
free-world  vitality  that   Is  FYance 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
there  fuinher  morning  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  tht'  consideration  of  the  cal- 
endar, beginning  with  Order  No  266, 
S    1189 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title 
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TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  COAST  GUARD 
TO  CARRY  ON  CERTAIN  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

The     Legislattvk     Clirk.  A     bill      S 
1189)    to  amend  title   14  of  the  United 
States   Co<ie  in   order   to   authorize   the 
Coast  Guard  to  carry  on  certain  oceano- 
graphic  research. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  I'^gisla^'ive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a.^k  unanimcas  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Alabama      Mr     Sparxm-^n]. 


CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DOC- 
TOR OF  LAWS  DEGREE  ON  ROB- 
ERT G.  BAKER.  SECRETARY  FOR 
THE  MAJORITY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  announcement 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  The  genial  secretary  for  the 
Democratic  majority  hereafter  is  to  be 
known  as  Dr.  Baker. 

Bobby,  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  calling  him.  was  presented  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  last  night 
at  American  University,  I  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  it.  I  may  say  that  Dr. 
Baker  a  few  years  ago  graduated  from 
the  school  of  law  of  that  university. 
He  was  recognized  last  nighi  with  proper 
honors  and  was  given  something  that  I 
think  was  entirely  fittms-.  tiiat  i.-.  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  So 
henceforth  it  is  '"Dr.  Baker  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  in  extending 
felicitations  and  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Robert  Baker,  who  on  yesterday  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  by  American  University. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  can  add  to  what 
my  colleague  has  just  said  to  express  the 
pride  which  we  all  feel  in  this  most 
worthwhile  accomplishment  and  honor, 
which  is  this  young  main's  just  due. 
What  has  been  awarded  to  him  by  his 
alma  mater  has  been  truly  earned  by 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons  and 
one  of  the  Senates,  and  thereby  the 
country's,  most  effective  and  dedicated 
public  servants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  given  the  privilege  of  in.serting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  citation  made 
at  the  time  of  the  awarding  of  the  de- 
gree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Robert  G.  Bakzb 

Graduate  of  the  Washington  CoUege  of 
Law  and  therefore  a  son  of  this  university. 
you  have  so  distinguished  y^  urself  in  the 
political  life  of  this  Nation  that  your  alma 


mater  seess  to  confer  honor  up''n  you  t  - 
nlijht  E\  er  since  your  appointment  as  Sen- 
ate page  ty  the  late  Senator  Burnet  R  May- 
bank  in  1)42.  you  have  rendered  C'>ntinuou8 
service  in  various  ca.p<i.cii;e8  in  t!ie  Seuate 
You  were  the  youngest  ^'fficer  t.  cr  selec'ed 
for  the  position  of  secretary  for  the  majority, 
a  position  which  you  now  hold  with  distinc- 
tion. You  were  eelected  in  1959  as  one  of 
Annertca's  10  outstanding  young  men.  You 
have  been  active  in  political  campalgna  since 
1948  and  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Democrat  c  platform  committee  at  the  1956 
convention.  You  were  a  delegate  to  the 
1960  convention  and  a  leader  in  the  support 
of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  presi- 
dency. You  have  served  ns  secretary  to  the 
Democratic  conference,  the  steering  com- 
mittee, and  the  policy  committee.  Knowing 
the  esteem  in  which  your  colleagues,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  hold  you  as  one 
of  our  outstanding  public  servants,  it  Is  an 
unusual  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
awarding  to  you  tonight  this  honorary 
degree. 

By  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt^xl 
States  vested  In  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Amer.can  University  and  by  the  board 
of  trustees  delegated  to  me.  I  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
and  invest  you  with  the  hood  appropriate 
to  this  degree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
later  thus  afternoon  I  shall  speak  about 
another  individual  who  was  awarded  a 
degree  in  Vermont,  but  I  shall  wait  for 
the  proper  time  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  all  of  the  nice  things  said  about 
a  person  I  consider  to  be  a  real  friend. 
Ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  observed  that  although 
he  is  a  Democrat  and  a  stalwart  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  organization,  when 
he  treats  with  me,  a  Republican,  this 
does  not  make  any  difference.  If  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  award,  I  would 
have  conferred  on  him  a  hi^^her  degree. 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  doctor  of  law  de- 
gree, if  that  had  been  possible,  because 
he  has  proved  him.«;elf  to  be  a  fine  gen- 
tleman in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
Senators,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. I  congratulate  him,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senate  for  having  such  a 
fine  individual  serve  its  interests. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associ-ite  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senf-tor  from  Montana  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Bobby  Baker 
is  Indeed  a  wonderful  person  and  a  true 
friend.  As  a  matter  of  fat;t,  he  has  ex- 
tended his  friendship  even  so  far  as  to 
ask  me  to  become  a  member  of  his  legal 
fraternity,  which  I  am  very  glad  he  did. 
I  share  many  pleasant  hours  with  him. 
I  wish  him  much  success,  and  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  voice  to  the  felicita- 
tions being  extended  to  the  secretary 
of  the  majority.  Since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  2 '2  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  then  freshman  class,  I 
have  found  that  Dr.  Baker,  his  or>era- 
tions  in  the  Senate,  and  his  knowledge- 
ability  in  the  ways  of  legislation  have 
boen  a  tremendous  source  of  learning 
for  me  It  .seems  only  fitting  that  the 
official  .stamp  of  approval  by  an  out- 
standing university  of  the  country  should 
be  placed  upon  Dr  Baker  s  brow.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  present  today  and  to 


be  given  an  opportunity  to  say  these 
few  words. 

Mr.  DIRKSEJN.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  dislinguuslied 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  U  S,  Senate. 
Mr  Robert  G  Baker,  who  on  ye.sterdnv 
was  honored  by  American  University  by 
the  conferral  upon  him  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

I  have  known  Robert  Baker  ever  cince 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  have  noticed  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  labors.  I  have 
noticed  the  knowledgeable  way  in  which 
he  serves  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
Of  all  the  persons  I  could  name,  I  could 
name  no  other  who  so  richly  deserves 
his  honor. 

May  other  institutions  follow  suit  and 
lavish  upon  him  richly  deserved  degrees, 
because  when  they  do  so,  they  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  to 
its  personnel,  and  to  Its  part  as  an  in- 
tegral component  in  the  greatest  free 
Republic  en  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dr  Baker,  I  salute  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  and  raised  in 
Pickens.  S  C.  On  the  Sunday  before 
last.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
Pickens,  the  home  county  of  Mr.  Baker, 
and  joining  in  the  dedication  of  the 
new  EKJSt  office  there.  Mr  Baker's 
father  is  the  postmaster  at  Pickens.  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  voting  last  year  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  as 
postmaster. 

The  people  of  Pickens  County  and  of 
South  Carolina  are  proud  of  the  record 
of  achievements  of  Robert  Baker  in  the 
Senate.  I  personally  extend  to  him  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  concerning  Rot>ei"t  Baker,  sec- 
retary of  the  majority.  Well  do  I  re- 
member when  he  was  promoted  to  that 
position  at  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  took 
some  part  in  that  action.  I  could  fore- 
see then  a  great  future  for  Mr.  Baker. 

I  was  glad  also  to  assist  in  securing 
favorable  action  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Baker's  father  to  be  p>ostmaster  In 
Pickens.  The  Record  will  di-sclose  that 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress his  nomination  was  approved  by 
the  committee  and  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed. 

Bob,  we  arc  glad  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can University  has  seen  fit  to  confer 
upon  you  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.    You  well  deserve  It. 

We  think  you  well  deserve  It.  In  the 
future  may  you  not  only  hve  up  to  that 
expectation,  but  may  you  continue  to 
grow  in  stature,  if  It  is  possible  for  any- 
one to  grow  any  more  than  you  have  al- 
ready grown;  and  may  you  accomplish 
great  things.  This  is  my  wish,  as  one 
who  comes  from  an  adjoining  county, 
for  I  was  bom  in  Anderson  County, 
which  is  just  across  the  line  from  the 
county  of  your  birth.  May  you  con- 
tinue to  go  foi-ward  and  progress  and 
hold  many  other  high  honors  m  the 
years  to  come. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  la- 
bor which  every  t.ttache  of  the  Senate 
renders  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
processes  of  the  Republic,  as  all  of  us 
know  them,  although,  unfortunately, 
the  public  general lly  has  not  been  too 
well  acquainted  with  that  a.'^pect  of  the 
operation."?  of  the  Senate  We  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  proud  of  our  Re- 
publican staff,  and  Senators  on  the  ma- 
jority .side  of  the  ai.sle  may  take  tqual 
pride  in  their  sta.T. 

Today.  I  am  glad  to  loin  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  DirksenI.  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  in  paying  our 
respects  to  ihe  secretary  of  the  major- 
ity. I  am  glad  to  call  Bobby  Baker  my 
friend.  I  am  glad  to  salute  him  as  one 
who  is  uniquely  equipptd  in  llie  scieuce 
of  American  govcaiment  and  .'American 
politics.  The  American  people  owe 
much  to  persons  like  him  They  owe  a 
great  dobt  for  the  re":ponsihle  mann(  r 
In  which  such  putdic  servants  play  their 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
of  the  US    Senate 

I  extend  to  Bobioy  congratulations  for 
a  well-de.^erved  tiibute,  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  Senators  on  thi.«;  side  of 
the  aisle  when  T  express  those  sentiments 
on  this  occasion 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  not  only  to  associate  myself  with 
the  well-deserved  and  well-stated  re- 
marks of  thf  Senator  from  California, 
but  aL-'o  to  have  them  printed  m  all 
capital  letters,  be' aiise  Robert  Baker  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  U.S.  Senate — 
a  great  public  servant,  a  fine  man,  and  a 
good  gentleman.  The  .*\merican  Uni- 
versity exercised  excellent  judgment  in 
paying  him  the  well-deserved  honor  of 
an  honorary  deerfe 

I  johi  mv  colleapues  in  saluting  this 
gentleman,  whom  we  have  aflectionately 
called  Bobby,  by  now  calling  him.  in 
more  formal  term?.  Dr    Baker 

Mr  H.\RTKE  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  my  colleaeues  m  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dr    Robert  Baker 

When  I  first  came  to  the  U.S  Senate 
In  1959,  he  was  one  of  the  friends  I 
found  who  helped  me  \e!y  much  and 
explained  to  me  liow  the  Senate  works 
More  important  than  that.  If  the  time 
comes  when  I  arr  a.sked  where  I  stand 
in  the  e.';timation  of  my  friends.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  .say  ihat  I  stand  high  in 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Robert  Baker, 

Mr  AIXOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  whj  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  man  we  know  iffectionauly  as  Bobby 
Baker  In  view  of  the  fart  that  other 
bu.';lness  must  be  tran.-^acted  at  this  time. 
I  shall  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 

I  believe  the  honor  he  has  received  is 
very  well  deserved.  It  comes  to  one  who, 
under  the  most  strenuous  circumstances 
In  the  Senate,  has  always  been  kind,  con- 
siderate, and  thoughtful,  even  to  those 
of  us  on  the  minontv  side  So  we  con- 
gratulate you.  Bobby,  and  we  are  happy 
for  you. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  T  join 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  lu  the  state- 
ment he  has  Just  made. 

As  a  rather  new  Meml>er  of  this  body 
I  always  have  found  Dr  Bak(T  very  con- 
skier  ate  of  all  on  our  .side.    One  can  go 
to  Bobby  and  ask  him  anything  which  is 
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reasonable.     He  always  gives  a  well  In- 
formed answer. 

1  express  my  personal  tribui:,e,  and 
congratulate  him  on  the  high  honor  he 

has  received 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  iMr.  Keati.ncj,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Allottj,  the  Sena- 
tor from  IlUnois  (Mr  Diuksin],  and 
other  Penator.s  who  have  .spoken  in  con- 
f^ratulatinc  the  one  whom  we  know 
affectionately  as  Bobby  Baker,  He  has 
served  tlie  other  side  superbly  well;  and 
we  wi.sh  we  had  him  on  our  side,  al- 
though we  do  very  well,  indeed,  with 
Mark  Trice  and  Bill  Brownrigg, 

The  Senate,  which  often  is  called  a 
club,  is  a  great  place  because  of  men 
such  as  Bobby  Baker,  who  make  life 
more  bearable  for  all  of  us.  and  give 
what  we  in  New  York  call  ■.straight 
steers." 

I.  too.  conpratulale  Bobby  and  '.lis  wife 
and  .us  family  for  the  very  well  deserved 
honor  he  has  received  from  Araencan 
University 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished mmorily  leader,  and  the  other 
Senators  wiio  have  spoken  so  abl;,-  of  the 
secretary  of  the  majority.  Bobby  Baker, 
and  wish  him  well,  I  offer  him  my  own 
coneratulations, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  con- 
gratulate American  University  en  hav- 
ing the  pood  judcment  to  recognize  the 
fine  services  Bobby  Baker  has  rendered 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation,  by  con- 
ferring, as  a  memento  of  his  services,  the 
doctorate  degree  which  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  so  meritorious  a  fashion. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  a  word  filly  spoken  is  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

Today,  words  have  been  spoken  ver>' 
filly   in  commendation  of  Bobby  Baker. 

I  add  my  own  congratulations  to  those 
of  other  Senators.  I  also  wi.sh  to  con- 
gratulate American  University  on  Its 
wisdom  in  bestowing  this  very  high 
honor  upon  Bobby  Baker. 

As  a  student  at  American  University 
and  one  who  attends  law  school  at  night. 
I  take  special  pride  in  knowmg  that  the 
university  has  recognized  Bobby  Baker 
in  this  fashion. 

Bobby  Baker  }>as  been  verj-  helpful  to 
me.  as  he  has  been  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  As  one  of  the  newer 
Memoers  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  always 
be  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

In  the  words  of  Alexander  Po])e.  I  say 
to  Bobby  Baker  "thou  art  my  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend." 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  M.A.NSFIELD  Mr  President,  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Senat''  is  now 
to  con.^ider  measvires  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objectior..  I  &'.-k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  distin- 
puished  Senat,or  from  Mi.s.souri  'Mr 
Symington  '  be  allowed  to  prcx^eed  for 
15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.si  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 


WHY  HAVE  NUCLEAR  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS TURNED  SO  NEGATPVT  AT 
GENEVA? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  other  evening,  in  a  clear  and  elo- 
quent message  to  the  American  people 
which  once  agam  demonstrated  his 
leadership  and  grasp  of  the  world  sit- 
uation. President  Kennedy  presented  a 
.somber  picture  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today. 

In  that  talk  the  President  said; 

The  one  area  whlcli  afforded  some  Imme- 
dlfl'e  prospect  of  accord  was  Laos.  Both 
sides  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  n.-'utral  and 

::.:U-peMder.t  Lan.^  much  in  'he  manner  of 
B\irmri  or  Cambodia. 

.^nd  rif  critical  importance  to  the  current 
c  'i.ference  on  Laos  m  Geneva  both  side« 
recopnlzed  the  lmp)ortance  of  an  effective 
rpri.«!e-flre  It  iS  urper.t  that  this  be  trans- 
lated intn  new  attitudes  at  Geneva,  enabling 
tiie  Int*rnatlonri;  Control  Commission  to  do 
Its  duty,  to  make  certain  that  a  rease-ftre 
1.1=   enforced  and   maintained. 

I  am  hopeful  that  progress  can  be  made 
on  this  matter  in  the  coming  days  at 
Geneva,  so  that  it  would  greatly  Improve 
International  atmosphere 

Two  days  later  the  morning  paper 
said,  however: 

Geneva,  June  7. — The  c.ipture  of  the  little 
Lao  village  of  Padong  by  Communlst-Ied 
rebels  today  threatened  to  break  up  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos 

Let  us  hope  this  action  resulted  from 
independent  CommunLst  Chinese  pres- 
sures— and  let  us  always  be  hopeful  in 
general:  but  we  know  from  the  long  rec- 
ord that  these  Commimists  are  hard 
people  to  deal  with. 

In  the  talk  Tuesday  evening.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  also  said: 

Nt  such  hope  emerged.  ho-.ve\er  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  deadloclced  Geneva  con- 
ference seeking  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  teste. 

Mr  Khrushchev  made  It  clear  that  th*Te 
could  not  be  a  neutral  admlnlstxator  In  his 
opinion  because  no  one  was  truly  neutral, 
that  a  Soviet  veto  would  have  to  apply  to 
acts  of  enforcement,  that  Inspection  was 
only  a  subterfuge  for  espionage  In  the  ab- 
sence of  total  disarmament,  snd  that  the 
present  test-ban  negotiations  appepjed 
futile. 

It  is  to  that  question  of  nuclear  te^Ls 
cessation  that  I  address  myself  this 
afternoon. 

.^t  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  March  14,  I 
asked  the  Honorable  John  McCloy.  Ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  Disarmament, 
to  send  the  committee  answers  to  20 
questions  submitted  at  that  time,  which 
questions  were  incident  to  the  current 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  going  on  at 
Geneva 

Th&^e  20  questions  have  now  been  an- 
swered, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  in.serted  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKPOKT  CONCTRIfING  20  AREAS  OT  NEGO- 
TIATION Listed  by  Sfnatoe  Symintcton 
Diirlnp  recent  hearines  t)efore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  request.ed  tnf ormatlon  concern- 
ing 30  specified  areas  at  nepotlatlon  In 
the  current   Gene^a  iaDls  on  a  nucieur   test 
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ban  treaty.    This  refx>rt  Is  In  response  to  his 
request. 

The  20  Items  which  he  listed  all  relate  to 
the  control  system  contemplated  for  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  This  report  sets  forth  the  US 
position  with  respect  to  each  of  these  items. 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  control  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  United  States  are  baaed 
largely  upon: 

1  The  report  of  the  conference  of  e.x- 
p)ert8  from  both  sides  which  met  in  Geneva 
In  1958.  This  report  describes  detection  and 
Identification  methods  for  underground,  sur- 
face and  atmosphenc  tests  It  was  accepted 
by  both  sides  as  the  basis  for  negotiation. 
although  subsequent  research  has  led  the 
United  States  to  question  some  of  its  con- 
clusions. 

2.  The  report  of  technical  working  group 
n  entitled  "The  Detection  and  Identification 
of  Seismic  Events  "  This  i;roup  met  In 
Geneva  in  1959  The  agreed  portion  of  the 
report  recommended  certain  Improved  seis- 
mological  equipment  for  der.e<?ting  and  iden- 
tlfylnt-  underg.ound  test^  The  US  experts 
at  this  conference  also  proposed  additional 
seismic  techniques  as  well  as  a  research 
program  to  Improve  detection  meth  >ds,  but 
the  Soviet  experts  did  not  agree  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  report 

3  The  report  of  technical  working  group 
I  entitled  "The  Detection  and  Identification 
of  High  Altitude  Nuclear  Explosions  "  This 
group  met  in  Geneva  in  1359  and  its  report 
was  accepted  by  both  sides  as  the  basis  '  >r 
negotiation 

Each  of  these  reports  will  be  referred  to  in 
discussing  the  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
jxased  treaty  below  Additional  research  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States  since  these 
reports  were  issued  to  support  our  position 
at  Geneva. 

1.    TOTAL  NUMBER    NEEDED  TO   POLICE 

The  total  number  of  people  needed  to 
police  the  inspection  system  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  control  posts  and  other 
detection  facilities  and  administrative  of- 
fices which  are  utilized  pursuant  to  the 
treaty. 

The  1958  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
recommended  the  establishment  of  160-170 
land -based  control  posts,  and  approximately 
10  ship-based  control  posts  (Department 
of  State.  "Documents  on  Disarmament.  ' 
1945-1959  (cited  hereafter  as  Documents'). 
vol  II.  p.  1108  )  The  1958  Conference  of 
Experts  also  concluded  that  aircraft  should 
be  used  for  air  sampling  The  1959  techni- 
cal worlsing  group  I  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  earth  and  solar  satellites  for 
detecting  tests  in  outer  space  'Documents. 
pp.  1432-1433  I  It  also  proposed  Increased 
instrumentation  for  the  control  posts  on  the 
earth's  surface 

Based  on  estimates  of  the  1958  Geneva 
Conference  of  Experts,  as  many  ^s  5.400 
scientists  and  other  specialists  might  be  re- 
quired to  man  all  the  control  posts  includ- 
ing those  on  ships  as  well  as  on  land  (Doc- 
uments, op  cit  .  supra,  p  1108  i  Additional 
personnel  would  be  needed  at  these  control 
posts  to  form  an  auxiliary  service  staff 
Other  specialists  and  administrative  perscin- 
nel  would  be  needed  for  the  satellite  and 
aircraft  operatic  n.  for  the  headquarters 
staff  and  regional  offices  of  the  Control 
Commission.  and  for  onsite  Inspection 
teams  The  total  number  required  for  the 
contrc^  system  was  not  estimated  by  any  of 
the  conferences  of  experts. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  scientists  and 
other  specialists  to  be  located  at  the  con- 
trol posts  of  the  Geneva  sys'em,  and  of  the 
total  number  of  personnel  needed  by  the 
entire  system  have  been  made  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  these  estimates  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  with 
experts  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
USSR.     Neither  the  estimates  of  the   1958 


Conference  of  Experts  nor  tliose  of  the  De- 
fense Department  have  been  subjected  to 
the  budgetary  and  other  review  priicedures 
which  will  be  applied  if  a  treaty  Is  signed 
and  appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the 
control   system   are  s<'Ught 

2.     NUMBER    IN     EACH     COUNTRY 

The  number  of  people  in  each  country 
would  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
number  of  control  prjsts  set  up  in  each  coun- 
try TiiiDse  countries  in  which  the  head- 
quarters and  regiijnal  (offices  were  located 
would  have  an  additional  complement  of 
control  system  personnel. 

The  1958  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
concluded  that  each  control  po«t  might 
need  about  "30  persons  with  various  quali- 
fications and  fields  of  specialization,  and 
also  some  persons  fnr  auxiliary  servicing 
staff  '  .  D<x:uments.  op  fit  .  supra,  p.  1108.  > 
Higher  estimates  iiave  been  made  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but,  as  Indicated  in 
response  t.  >  Item  1  they  have  not  been  sub- 
jected  t. .  final   budgetary  review 

The  number  of  control  posts  within  each 
country  is  m  general  governed  by  the  spac- 
ing requirements  established  by  the  report 
of  the  1958  conference  of  experts  (Docu- 
ment^ -^uprt  p  11(08  I  This  report  provides 
that  the  sparing  between  control  p>oeta  in 
continental  aseismic  areas  would  be  about 
1.700  kilometers,  and  in  seismic  areas  about 
1.000  kilometers  rlbld  ;  P\irsuant  to  these 
spaclngs.  the  United  Kingdom  with  US 
approval,  proposed  on  S'^p'ember  29  1960.  a 
draft  article  which  contemplated  establish- 
ing control  posts  m  various  countries  as  fol- 
lows (art.   16.  annex  I): 

USSR     (including   1   U.S.S  R    island  i..  21 

United  States  (including  U.S.  Islands)..  17 
United  Kingdom    mot  including  United 

Kingdom   islands) 1 

Oceanic    Islands 63 

Australia , 7 

A.'^'.a    (non-U  SS.R) 19 

Europe  (non -U.S.S JR.) : 8 

North  America  non-United  States   (and 

Greenland ) 13 

Africa 16 

South  America 18 

Antarctica 4 

Total 170 

The  US  delegation  offered  on  March  21. 
1961.  to  reduce  the  number  of  control  posts 
to  be  located  In  the  USSR  from  21  to  19  on 
the  assumption  that  two  additional  poets 
would  be  located  in  areas  bordering  the 
Soviet,  and  that  one  less  post  would  be  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom-United  SUtes  pro- 
posal of  21  control  posts  in  the  USSR  was 
based  in  part  on  the  principle  that  the  origi- 
nal parties  to  the  treaty  should  attempt  to 
establish  effective  control  within  their  terri- 
tories as  early  as  possible  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  proposed  that,  where  control 
posts  might  be  located  Just  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  the  original  parties,  the  posts  should 
instead  be  placed  within  the  territories  of 
the  original  parties  This  led  to  a  few  more 
posts  in  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  might  be  Justified  by  geographic  size 
and  the  spacing  requirements  alone.  It  Is 
now  proposed  that  the  number  of  U.S.S.R. 
control  posts  be  reduced  to  19  without  re- 
ducing the  total  number  of  posts  available 
in  the  general  area  of  the  USSR. 

3.     NUMBER     OF    SHIPS OCEANIC    AREAS 

The  1958  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
concluded  that  oceanic  control  posts  should 
be  established  on  about  10  ships  (Docu- 
ments, op  cit  ,  supra,  p  1108.)  IXiring  earlier 
negotiations,  the  U.S.  delegation  proposed  a 
draft  treaty  article  providing  for  10  ship 
control  posts.  (US.  draft  annex  1.  art  16.) 
The  USSR  has  agreed  to  this  position. 
(U.S.S.R.   draft    annex    1.   art.    16  ) 


4  RELATIONSHIP     Or     MANNB)     TO     UNMANNED 

STATIONS 

No  unmanned  control  posts  were  recom- 
mended by  either  of  the  two  Geneva  Con- 
ferences fjf  Seismologlcal  Experts,  and  none 
has  been  prop<j«ed  in  treaty  languaRP 
tabled  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  UJS.S.R 

After  further  research  indicated  lliat  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  1958 
Conference  of  Experts  to  identify  low-yield 
explosions  was  not  as  great  as  originally  an- 
ticipated, a  panel  on  seismic  research 
headed  by  Dr  Lloyd  Berkner  of  As*.xriated 
Universities  suggested  that  "the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Creneva  net  with  an  auxiliary 
network  of  unmanned  seismic  stations  of- 
fers the  possibility  of  major  improvement 
in  the  capability  to  discriminate  between 
earthquakes  and  explosions"  (Findings  of 
US  Panel  of  Seismic  Improvement.  Mar 
16.  1959.  documents,  op  cit  .  supra,  pp  1367, 
1370;  see  also  Report  of  the  US  Panel  on 
Seismic  Improvement.  Mar  31.  1959.  docu- 
ments, op    cit.  supra,   pp.    1378.    1386  ) 

The  Berkner  panel's  proposal  has  certain 
disadvantages.  As  Dr  Carl  Romney  of  the 
Air  Force  Technical  Applications  Center 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

"The  disadvantages  of  this  approach  are 
the  high  cost  of  installation  and  operation — 
of  the  order  of  $100,000  initial  cost  per 
station  and  a  somewhat  lesser  cost  annually 
for  operation,  and  a  substantial  part  for 
communication  and  security — problems  as- 
sociated with  the  physical  security  of  the 
station  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  data,  and 
perhapw  the  problem  that  this  approach  re- 
quires far  greater  access  to  foreign  terri- 
tories than  do  manned  stations  b«»cau8e  of 
the  greatly  Increased  number  of  stations 
required — the  most  authoritative  study,  by 
the  Berkner  panel  suggests  that  the  sta- 
tions should  be  spaced  on  the  order  of  100 
miles  apart  •  •  •■  (,s«e  "Technical  As- 
pects of  Detection  and  Inspection  Controls 
of  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Ban,"  hearings 
before  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  86th  Cong  2d  sess 
(cited  hereafter  as  'Technical  Aspect.*  )  p 
112   (1960)    ) 

When  further  tests  and  research  reduced 
our  estimates  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
network  of  180  manned  stations  proposed 
by  the  1958  Conference  of  Experts,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  phased  treaty  with 
a  4.75  seUmlc  magnitude  threshc^ld  The 
purpose  of  this  prop>08al  was  to  match  the 
treaty  obligation  to  the  reduced  capability 
of  the  Geneva  network,  as  explained  in  more 
detail  under  items  7  and  9  below  Because 
of  the  disadvantages  of  unmanned  stations 
and  Soviet  unwillingness  to  depart  from  the 
report  of  the  1958  Conference  of  Experts, 
this  seemed  a  more  feasible  approach  than 
seeking  unmanned  control  posts  (See 
Technical    Aspects,    op    cit.   supra,    p     415  ) 

As  Indicated  below  under  Item  14.  a  re- 
search program  to  improve  the  capability  of 
the  Geneva  network  to  detect  low-yield  ex- 
plosions Is  underway  and  further  research 
1^  planned  If  a  threshold  treaty  is  executed 
Unmanned  control  posts  may  be  proposed 
as  the  result  of  this  research. 

5  SHOULD    HOST    NATION    HAVE    DECISIVX    VOICI 

IN    LOCATION? 

Under  the  present  U.S.  proposal,  a  host 
country  can  object  to  the  site  of  a  control 
post.  but.  If  it  does  so.  It  must  provide  an 
alternative  location  which  meets  objective 
seismic  and  other  requirements. 

The  1958  Geneva  Conference  of  Exf>ert6 
agreed  to  approximate  spacing  distances  be- 
tween control  posts  which  would  apply  with- 
out regard  to  the  desires  of  the  host  nation. 
Their  report  states: 

"The  spacing  between  control  posts  in 
continental  aseismic  areas  would  be  about 
1,700  kilometers,  and  in  seismic  areas  about 
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1.000    kilometers  '      (Documents,    pp     1090. 
1108  ) 

The  treaty  laaguage  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  go\ern  location  of  control 
pKJSts  makes  location  depend  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  spacing  requirements  and  upon 
the  needs  of  seismic  and  other  detection  in- 
struments. This  language  is  as  follows: 
(UB  draft  annex  I.  art.  5.) 

"A.  The  spacing  between  control  posts 
sli.ill  be  about  1 .' 00  kilometers  In  continen- 
tal aseUmlc  areaf,  about  1,000  kilometers  in 
ooatlnental  seismic  areas 

•  •  •  •  • 

"C.  Specific  sites  for  control  poets  shall 
be  selected  In  a  manner  to  give  the  maximum 
overall  capability  to  the  system  The  siting 
'of  individual  control  p>08tB  shall  be  deter- 
mined primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  seismic 
requirement  However  in  the  event  that 
two  or  more  suitable  sel.-^mic  sites  are  found 
In  the  desired  areas,  a  final  selection  <\i  the 
location  of  control  posts  shall  be  made  with 
due  consideration  of  siting  requirements  of 
the  other  methods  of  detection  set  forth  tn 
article  2  of  this  annex  " 

IT  more  than  one  site  met  the  foregoing 
criteria  for  location  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
C'>ntrol  Commission,  treaty  language  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  would  give  the 
hoet  nation  a  voice  in  selecting  which  of 
the  eligible  sites  would  be  used  This  lan- 
guage states  that  decisions  concerning  lo- 
cation will  be  made  by  the  control  com- 
mlSBlon  "In  agreement  with  the  party  on 
whose  territory  the  element  is  to  be  lo- 
cated; If  any  location  recommended  by  the 
Commission  should  be  unacceptable  to  the 
party  concerned,  the  party  shall  provide, 
without  undue  delay,  an  alternative  loca- 
tion which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
aalsslon  meets  the  requirements  of  the  sys- 
taat.  in  sccorxlance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  and  lU  annexes.  (U.8  draft, 
art  6  par  5  i  Thu.«;  if  more  than  one  site 
in  the  general  area  where  the  post  must  be 
located  to  comply  with  spacing  require- 
ments meets  the  seismic  and  other  detection 
requirements  In  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
trol Commission,  the  host  country  could 
choose  which  of  the  two  or  more  sites  it 
preferred. 

6.    WtTMBER    AND    NATIONAMTT    OF  ST  AFT   IN 
CONTROL    STATION 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  re- 
quired at  each  control  station  are  set  forth 
under  Item  2  above. 

The  current  U  S  proposals  on  nationality 
are  as  follows: 

Control  post  chief:  The  chief  would  be 
a  national  of  a  covintry  other  than  that  of 
the  host  country.  If  the  host  country  Is  the 
U.S.S.R  .  the  chief  would  be  a  United  States 
or  United  Kingdom  national.  If  the  host 
country  Is  the  United  States  or  United  King- 
dom, the  chief  of  the  control  poet  would  be  a 
US.S.R.  national.  If  the  host  country  Is 
associated  with  an  original  party  (United 
Kingdom,  United  States  or  U.S.S.R.),  the 
chief  would  be  a  national  of  a  country  other 
than  such  original  party  or  one  of  Its 
associates. 

Scientific  and  technical  staff  of  control 
post:  In  the  case  oX  control  post*  located  on 
the  territory  of  any  of  the  original  parties, 
the  scientific  and  technical  staff  would  be 
composed  In  equal  proportion  of  nationals 
of  the  USSR,  nationals  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  and  nationals 
of  other  countries  In  the  case  of  control 
posts  located  on  the  territory  of  other  parties, 
no  more  than  one-third  of  this  staff  would  be 
nationals  of  the  hoet  country.  In  either 
case,  this  staff  would  be  so  composed  that 
the  total  number  of  nationals  of  the  U  S  S  R 
and  its  allies  would  be  equal  to  the  total 
number  "f  the  nationals  of  the  United  Staler 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  allies  at  each 
control  post. 


Supporting  staff  of  control  post  The  sup- 
porting staff  would  be  composec  wherever 
possible  of  host  country  nationals 

1.     PROBLEMS      ir  DE-rB!T10N   AND  PISTlNGl-I.'-HtNC. 
FROM    RARTIlqUAKJffi 

Treaty  language  offered  by  tlie  United 
States  provides  for  seismic  technlc  ue»;  to  de- 
tect those  underground  n\icleiir  t-i-sts  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  treaty  1  e  those 
which  produce  a  reading  of  4  75  jr  greater 
on  seismographs.  It  would  deal  w:U.  ttie 
problem  of  distinguishing  these  tttis  from 
earthquakes  by  providing  for  (m-slte  in- 
spections. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  an  u.dcr- 
ground  nuclear  test  cannot  be  positively 
Identified  by  seismic  techniques  alone  Such 
Identification  is  possible  only  with  on-site 
Inspection. 

Seismic  techniques  can  be  used  first  to 
detect  all  seismic  events  of  magnitude  4  75 
or  greater.  A  great  many  of  these  events 
can  then  be  Identified  as  earthquakes  by 
"fln-t  motion"  and  other  seismic  criteria 
The  remaining  number  can  be  identified 
either  as  earthquakes  or  as  explosions  only 
by  on-site  inspection. 

An  estimate  of  the  capability  of  the  con- 
trol-post network  proposed  nt  Geneva  was 
made  by  the  Air  Force  Technical  ApplK  ation 
Center  ( AFTAC)  In  January  1960  based  upon 
the  criteria  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  tJ>  Techni- 
cal Working  Group  II  In  1959  This  esti- 
mate assumed  that  21  control  p^jst*  wovild  be 
established  within  the  U.SB  R ,  11  in  1  he 
United  States.  1  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
none  in  other  countries,  in  the  initial  peruxl 
of  the  treaty.  It  also  assumed  tliat  these 
p>osts  would  be  instrumented  with  the  Im- 
provements agreed  to  by  both  sides  at  the 
Technical  Working  Group  II  Conference. 
The  study  showed  that  the  control  system 
could  detect  and  Identify  as  earthquakes 
(by  "first  motion"  and  other  seismic  cri- 
teria) all  but  about  70  selsimic  events  of 
magnitude  4  75  or  greater  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  each 
year.  (Technical  Aspects,  op  cit,  ?upra, 
p  92)  Seismic  magnitude  4.75  is  equivalent 
to  an  explosion  of  19  kllotons  in  what  Is 
called  Rainier  coupling.  If  fewer  than  21 
control  poets  were  establislied  in  the  U  SS.R 
In  the  intial  period,  the  number  of  uniden- 
tified events  would  probably  increase  unles.s 
posts  were  constructed  in  countries  border- 
ing on  the  U  S  S  R. 

A  later  study  made  by  the  Rand  Corp  on 
tlie  same  assumptions  indicates  that  there 
would  bo  about  63  seismic  evenu*;  per  year 
in  the  Soviet  Union  remaining  unuleiiiified 
after  the  application  of  tirst  motion  and 
other  seismic  criteria.  For  tlie  compete 
Geneva  system  of  180  control  posts  through- 
out the  world,  the  Rand  study  t.siimated 
that  the  number  of  unideniilied  seismic 
events  would   be  reduced  to  about  2& 

These  two  studies  show  that  there  would 
be  each  year  in  the  USSR  from  about  53 
to  70  events  of  magnitude  4  75  or  greater 
which  could  not  be  poslilxely  identified  as 
earthquakes  with  control  posts  located  only 
In  the  territories  of  the  three  original  par- 
ties. With  control  posts  in  additional  coun- 
tries, the  number  of  unidentified  events 
would  be  smaller  The  seismic  research  pro- 
gram now  going  on  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unidentified  events  still   further 

At  meetings  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
early  in  1960.  the  United  States  projxisc-d  a 
phased  treaty  which  would  prohibit  only 
those  nuclear  tests  of  seismic  magnitude  4  75 
or  greater  (GEN  DNT,PV.  170.  pp.  3-9). 
A  proposed  annex  to  the  U  S.  draft  treaty 
establishing  criteria  to  identify  particular 
events  of  4.75  magnitude  or  greater  as  sus- 
picious and  therefore  eligible  lor  onsite 
in.'pecUon  was  submitted  to  the  (ieneva  Con- 
ference on  July  20.  196(i  i  Revised  draft  an- 
nex   I    uf    a   draft    treatv.    GEN 'DNT  22  Rev. 


1.  July  20  1960  art  8K  The  USSR  has 
agreed  Ui  language  defining  mngnlttide  4  75 
and  to  identification  criteria  pr.^piised  by 
the  United  States  (See  Agreed  I.angtiage 
rr.tltled.  "Definition  of  Macr.ltude  4  75:" 
USSR  draft  annex  I^  TJie  U  S  !^  R  has 
rot  agreed  t;  applicntion  of  the  fir^t-motion 
criterion,  but  this  criterion  could  neverthe- 
less be  utilized  by  US  scientists  in  de- 
termining whether  to  select  events  In  th? 
USSR  for  inspection  tinder  treaty  lan- 
gu.-ige  propoeed  by  the  United  sts-e? 

s.     sioNiricANCR     or     strlncim     or     \ariiivs 

SKISMIC      bloNAL.S 

Tlie  strength  of  the  seismic  signal  is  in 
general  indicative  of  the  size  of  the  explosion 
of  earthquake  which  the  signal  detects  For 
exan.ple.  the  4  75  seismic  magn.tude  tiiresb- 
old  described  in  response  to  item  8  is  equiv- 
lont  to  an  expliwlon  of  atxiut  19  Kilotons 
yield  (Rainier  coupling)  The  exception  to 
this  relationship  created  by  nuiftUng  or  de- 
eoupUng  Is  set  forth  in  respon-ve  xo  item  11 
below.  Background  seismic  i.oise  levels  at 
any  particular  seismograph  station  must 
also  be  taken  Into  nccotint  Thlh  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  criteria  for  the  location  of 
control  poets  In  the  US  drn't  trenty  lan- 
gtiage  set  forth  In  response  to  item  5 

9      SIGNIFICANCE     OF     EST  AlLUJllMF  NT     OF     "ON- 
SITE"     QUOTA     INSPECTION 

The  purpose  of  onsite  insitection  it  to 
Identify  an  event  which  is  unidentihed  by 
seismograph  or  other  detection  metluKls 
Tlie  quota  concept  for  (-nslte  liispections 
was  proposed  in  order  to  eliminate  the  im- 
p.LSse  resulting  from  Soviet  iiisisK  nre  uiX)n 
a  veto  on  all  onsite  inspections  and  Western 
insistence  upon  inspect. :.g  ail  susilouus 
events. 

The  American  position  that  tbe  cjin^ta  of 
20  should  be  et-tablL-^hed  for  the  U-SS.R. 
originated  with  Ambassador  Wadsworth's 
speech  at  Cieneva  on  February  11,  196U,  when 
he  said : 

Mv  delegation  i.s  nuth  rized  to  suggest 
the  ad(}ption  of  a  threshold  ol  rnagnilune 
4  75  in  the  unliied  magnitude  scale  in  com- 
mon use  by  sei.smologlsts  Thus,  depending 
on  whether  we  are  able  to  roach  agreement 
on  criteria,  either  a;i  seisn.ic  events  of  mag- 
nitude greater  than  4  75  i  jcated  by  U.e  sys- 
tem woviid  be  eligible  for  luhpection  or,  al- 
ternatively, only  those  events  above  such 
magiuiv-de  left  unidentilied  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  C  S.  criteria  would  be 
eligible  for  inspection.  In  the  former 
ca.se.  we  w  >uid  propse  that  2U  percent  of  all 
events  lcx:aied  i>y  the  .■system  would  b<  suD- 
ject  to  inspection,  in  t!ie  latter  case  we 
would  pn  pose  that  30  percent  of  unid(«nU- 
fled  events  t>e  inspected  On  the  basis  of  the 
best  estimates  provided  by  U.S.  scien- 
tists, aid  asBuining  the  existence  of  con- 
trol posts  initially  only  on  the  territories  of 
the  three  original  parties  it  appears  that 
either  formula  applied  to  events  of  magni- 
tude 4.75  or  greater  would  rf*^u;t  in  about 
20  Inspections  in  the  .'^  Met  Union  in  the 
average  year  A;  iliis  point  I  slviuld  per- 
haps interpolate  tb«*t  our  (»clenllMs  i-eiievc 
that,  roughly  speaking,  about  ICX)  seismic 
events  above  a  threshold  of  magnitude  4  75 
are  likely  to  occur  each  year  in  the  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  about  70  of 
them  are  likely  to  remain  unidentified  by 
the  original  control  net'  (GEN  DNT  PV. 
170.  pp.  3-9.) 

As  Indicated  in  response  to  item  7.  there 
would  be.  In  the  present  state  of  tl.r  art, 
53  70  unidentified  events  o'.rr  4  75  remain- 
ing after  application  ol  US  seismic  enter. .i 
at  the  control  p(jst8  located  in  me  United 
States  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  control  posts  were  1  >cated  in 
additional  countries,  tiie  numt>er  of  unlden- 
tifU'd  even;*  w    uid  of  course  be  reduced 

An  inspection  of  20  out  of  the  53  70  is 
believed  to  provide  an  adequate  deterrent  to 
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Illegal  nuclear  explosions  producing  a  seis- 
mic signal  over  4.75  magnitude.  This  re- 
duction from  53-70  down  to  20  Is  based  In 
large  part  upon  the  fact  that  a  trained  seis- 
mologist can  determine  that  some  of  these 
selamlc  events,  although  not  positively  Iden- 
tified as  earthquakes,  are  not  really  suspi- 
cious. In  part,  the  reduction  from  53-70 
down  to  20  la  based  on  the  assumption  that 
since  a  would-be  violator  does  not  know 
which  suspicious  seismic  event  of  4  75  mag- 
nitude or  above  may  be  inspected,  every 
suspicious  event  need  not  be  Inspected  to 
provide  adequate  deterence  Improvements 
resulting  from  seismic  research  would  o' 
course  bring  the  number  of  unidentified 
events  closer  to  20.  as  would  the  installation 
of  control  posts  in  countries  other  than  the 
original  three  The  American  position  con- 
cerning the  quota  of  onslte  Inspections  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 
ing March  of  1961. 

10.    METHOD    WHEREBY   ON-SFTE   INSPECTIONS 
CAN    BE    CONDUCTED 

Draft  treaty  language  proposed  by  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  Adminlst-a- 
tor  of  the  control  system  shall  immediately 
dispatch  an  inspection  team  to  carry  ou' 
an  onslte  inspection  whenever  an  event 
eligible  for  onslte  inspection  has  occurred 
in  the  territory  of  any  of  the  original  parties 
He  may  do  this  provided  that  the  United 
States  or  United  Kingdom  requests  the  in- 
spection in  the  case  of  USSR  territory  or 
that  the  U  S.S  R  requests  the  inspection  in 
the  case  of  United  States  or  United  Kingdom 
territory,  and  provided  also  that  the  appli- 
cable quota  for  inspections  has  not  already 
been  exhausted  (US  draft  article  entitled 
'  On-Stte  Inspection  for  Sei.'^mic  Events.  '  par 
2  I  In  the  case  of  eligible  events  on  terri- 
tory of  a  pvarty  other  than  an  original  party. 
the  Control  Commission  wcjuld  decide  wheth- 
er an  inspection  should  be  made,  provided  of 
course  that  the  applicable  quota  had  not 
been  used  up. 

Testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  or. 
Atomic  Energy  by  Richard  M  Foose.  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  outlines  three  ?teps 
to  be  followed  In  onslte  inspections  (Tech- 
nical Aspects,  op  clt  .  supra,  p  282  et  seq  i 
The  first  step — aerial  reconnaissance — would 
be  to  select  by  observation  and  photography 
one  or  more  areas  of  probably  1  to  5  sqviare 
kilometers  for  further  inspection  The  sec- 
ond step  would  be  to  select,  by  further  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  by  ground  Inspection, 
sites  within  500  feet  of  the  epicenter  of  the 
event  for  drilling  It  may  be  possible  with- 
out drilling  to  establish  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  event  was  simply  an 
earthquake  If  not,  however,  the  third  step 
would  be  to  drill  into  the  ground  with  the 
objective  of  penetrating  the  explosion  sue 
and  collecting  a  radioactive  sample 

The  United  States  has  proposed  treaty  pro- 
visions to  govern  the  method  for  conducting 
onslte  Inspections.  (Annex  I,  art  9  i  These 
describe  these  methods  as  follows 

"C  Each  lnsf>ectlon  group  shall,  when  des- 
patched, conduct  any  Inspection  directed  by 
the  Administrator  In  a  prompt  and  efficient 
manner  and  shall  be  authorized  to: 

"1    Establish  a  local  base  of  operations. 

"2  Establish  and  maintain  communica- 
tions with  its  permanent  base,  the  central 
insf>ection  office,  and.  as  required,  other 
compyonents  of  the  system 

"3  Consult  with  local  officials  and  in- 
dividuals 

"4.  Conduct  low-altitude  aerial  Inspyection 
of  the  area  eligible  for  Inspecti'^n.  utilizing 
such  techniques  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Including,  but  not  limited  to  phot<5- 
graphlc.  electromagnetic,  magnetic,  infrared. 
and  radioactivity  surveys 

"6.  Conduct  surface  and  subsurface  inspec- 
tion in  the  area  eligible  for  m.spection  for 
all  evidence  which  may  in  any  way  relate  to 


the  nature  of  the  event,  utilizing  such  tech- 
niques as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Including  drilling  for  radioactive  samples  f  .)r 
scientific  analysis 

"6  Utilize  such  other  means  of  investua- 
tlon  on  site  as  would  be  likely  to  pr'jd'i^e 
relevant  data  " 

The  US  draft  provisions  concerning  the 
equipment  which  should  be  available  to  on- 
site  Inspection  teams  give  further  Indica- 
tion of  the  detecMon  methods  to  be  used 
This  equipment  Is  to  include  the  following 
(annex   1.  art    9,  par.   1)  : 

"1  Portable  seismographs  for  recording 
aftershoclcs,  geophysical  e()n;pment  for  seis- 
mic profiling,  detection  equipment  for  lo- 
cating metallic  articles,  radiation  detectors. 
equipment  for  collecting  radioactive  samples 
on  the  surface,  drilling  equipment  for  ob- 
taining underground  radioactive  samples, 
portable  laboratory  equipment  for  field  radio- 
chemical analysts,  and  photographic  equip- 
ment 

■  2  Appropriate  surface  and  air  tran.-iport 
for  rapid  movement  to  an  Inspection  area 
along  routes  prescribed  by  the  host  country, 

"3  Appropriate  aircraft  for  the  conduct  of 
low-altitude  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  In- 
spection area  for  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  event  in  question 

"4  Appropriate  vessels  for  conduct  of  in- 
spection of  maritime  events 

"5  Technically  suitable  and  reliable  com- 
munications equipment  to  establish  and 
maintain  contact  with  its  permanent  base 
of  operations,  the  central  Insjjectlon  office. 
and.  as  required,  other  system  components  " 

This  draft  treaty  language  continues  to  be 
the  current  US  proposal  on  the  subject 
The  USSR  has  neither  agreed  to  these  pro- 
visions nor  offered  comparable  language  of 
its  own. 

11.    POSSIBH-ITY       OF       DECOUPLING,       MfrfXING, 
LARGE    CAVrriES,    SALT    DOME 

When  an  explosion  is  detonated  under- 
ground in  a  hole  only  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  explosive,  the  explosicn,  known 
as  a  tamped  shot."  exerts  sufficient  pressure 
to  stress  adjacent  rock  beyond  Its  breaking 
point  This  results  In  motion  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth  outward  from  the  explosion 
and  prixluces  a  signal  ufXDn  seismographs 
which  are  within  range. 

Dr  Albert  Latter  of  the  Rand  Corp  con- 
ceived of  a  method  of  muffling  or  decoupling 
an  explosion  by  detonating  It  In  a  large  un- 
derground hole  (See  Technical  Aspects,  op. 
clt  .  supra,  p  124,  et  seq  i  He  theorized  that 
the  force  of  the  explosion  would  be  dlsp>er«ed 
over  the  walls  of  the  large  hole  and  produce 
far  less  pressure  at  any  point  than  It  would 
in  a  small  hole  By  placing  the  hole  deep 
underground,  the  countervailing  pressure 
created  by  the  overlying  earth  would  be 
greatly  Increased.  If  the  hole  were  large 
enough  and  far  enough  underground,  the 
walls  of  the  explosion  chamber  would  not 
receive  sufficient  stress  to  rupture  and  the 
seismic  signal  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced 

This  theory  was  developed  after  the  1958 
Conference  of  Experts  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  US  delegation  sought  another 
meeting  between  American  and  Soviet  ex- 
perts The  meeting,  referred  to  as  Technical 
Working  Group  II,  was  held  In  1959  The 
rep)ort  of  the  American  experts  ( to  which 
the  Soviet  scientists  did  not  agree)  provides 
as  follows  (Documents,  op.  cit  ,  supra,  p 
1579  1 

"Rigorous  theoretical  calculations  com- 
bined with  measurements  on  the  Ralner  ex- 
plosion show  that  the  seismic  signal  pro- 
duced by  an  explosion  in  a  sufficiently  large 
undergrovind  cavity  In  salt  or  hard  rock 
will  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  300  or  more 
relative  to  the  seismic  signals  from  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  same  yield  under  Ralner  con- 
ditions Calculations  Indicate  that  a  cavity 
at   a  depth  of  about  one  kilometer   with  a 


volume  of  7x10'  cubic  meters  per   klloton 
should  suffice. 

"Cavities  are  known  to  exist  In  salt  forma- 
tions which  would  satisfy  the  voltune  and 
depth  requirement  for  explosions  of  several 
kllotons  Engineering  studies  Indicate  that 
it  Is  feasible  to  construct  cavities  which 
would  satisfy  the  volume  requirement  for 
explosions  at  least  as  large  as  70  kllotons 
The  total  construction  time  for  a  cavity  of 
this  size  In  a  salt  dome  is  estimated  to  be 
from  2  to  4  years  " 

In  1960.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
conducted  tests  with  conventional  explo- 
sives which  proved  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Lat- 
ters  theory  These  tests  indicated  that  an 
explosion  In  a  suitable  undergrrnind  hole  In 
a  salt  dome  would  probably  appt-ar  on  seis- 
mographs to  have  the  yield  of  an  expUjsUjn 
about  300  times  smaller  set  off  In  a  fully 
tamped  hole  In  the  Nevada  r'jck  where  the 
Ralner  shot  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
1958  Conference  of  Experts  estimates  was 
exploded  (Technical  Aspects,  op  clt  supra, 
pp     136    137), 

Statements  before  subcommittees  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Indicate 
that  the  only  reasonably  practicable  way  of 
creating  a  suitably  large  and  deep  under- 
ground hole  Is  by  dissolving  the  salt  out  of 
an  underground  salt  dome  (Teclinlcal  As- 
pects, op  clt  supra,  pp  138.  184.  426)  Salt 
domes  are  reported  to  exist  in  a  region  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  about  the  size  of  the 
Gulf  coast  area  of  the  United  States  Con- 
struction of  a  cavity  suitable  for  decoupling 
an  explosive  of  30  kllotons  yield  hits  been 
estimated  to  cost  from  $2  5  to  $11  million 
and  to  take  from  18  to  48  months  to  com- 
plete (Technical  Aspects,  op  clt  supra, 
pp.  146.  147,  131)  Larger  weapons  would  of 
course  require  larger  holes.  (Ibid  ;  see  also 
Technical  Problems  and  the  Geneva  Test 
Ban  Negotiations  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Corrunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  86th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  pp  17  18 
( 1960) .  The  major  engineering  effort  neces- 
sary for  even  a  30  klloton  shot  might  well 
be  detected  by  reconnaissance  satellites  or 
other  intelligence       (Id    at  p    184  ) 

One  of  the  reasons  a  treaty  with  a  4  75 
threshold  was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
was  because  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  ex- 
plosions In  large  underground  holes  As 
Indicated  above,  the  treaty  now  under  dis- 
cussion would  not  prohibit  any  underground 
shot  which  did  not  prcxluce  seismic  read- 
ings of  4  75  or  above 

Such  explosions  would  be  banned  for  3 
years  by  the  unilateral  moratorium  described 
under  item  13  below  The  possibility  that 
the  Soviets  would  go  to  the  necessary  effort 
to  produce  a  salt  dome  explosion  chamber 
during  this  3-year  period  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  the  time  and  expense 
necessary  for  construction,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  detecting  the  construction  work 
through  intelligence.  Moreover,  the  areas 
in  Russia  where  salt  domes  are  known  to 
exist  are  relatively  aselsinlc.  (Technical 
Aspects,  supra,  p,  185  )  Any  significant 
seismic  event  originating  there  (even  a  mag- 
nitude less  than  4  75)  would  be  suspect. 
Should  the  United  States  secure  substantial 
evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  moratorium  by 
the  USSR  .  It  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  that  Information  public  and  to  an- 
nounce Its  Intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  moratorium  unless  such  tests  ceased. 

12.     MEKBEESHIP     OF     INTERNATIONAL     CONTROL 
SYSTEM   AND  SCOPE  OF  rrS  POWER 

The  international  control  system  organi- 
zation would  Include  (a)  the  Conference, 
(b)  the  Control  Commission,  and  (c)  the 
Administrator  and  bis  staff. 

(a)  The  Conference  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
under  an  agreed  article  entitled  "The  Con- 
ference "  It  would  be  convened  at  the 
request  of  the  Control  Commission  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty.     The 
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agreed  article  provides  that  the  Conference's 
power  would  Include,  among  other  things: 

(i)  election  of  States  to  aerve  on  the 
Control  Commission  In  accordance  with 
provisions  described  below 

(II)  approval  of  tiie  budget  recommended 
by  the  Commission  (The  US  Delegation 
proposed  on  March  21,  1961  that  unanimous 
approval  of  the  total  budget  be  required 
but  that  majority  approval  be  sufficient  for 
specific  Items  in  the  budget  ) 

(ill)  decision  of  any  matter  specifically  re- 
ferred to  It  by  the  Control  Commission  by 
majority  vote  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  treaty. 

(Iv)  approval  of  amendments  to  the  treaty 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  original  parties 

(b)  The  US  delegation  proposed  on  March 
21.  1961,  that  the  Control  Commission  have 
a  4  4  3  membership:  four  from  Western 
States;  four  from  Soviet  bloc  States;  and 
three  from  neutral  countries.  This  proposal 
was  made  on  the  condition  that  agreement 
be  reached  on  an  effective  control  system 
which.  In  Its  day-to-day  activities,  operated 
largely  Independently  of  the  Commission. 

Under  the  U  S  draft  of  article  6.  the  Con- 
trol Commission  would  have  the  following 
powers,  among  others 

(a)  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  control 
posts  and  other  elements  of  the  control  sys- 
tem In  agreement  with  the  party  on  whose 
territory  the  element  is  to  be  located  (if  the 
party  failed  to  agree  to  a  Commission  rec- 
ommendation. It  would  have  to  provide  an- 
other site  suitable  to  the  Commission); 

(b)  to  lay  down  filght  routes  for  special 
aircraft  sampling  missions  in  agreement  with 
the  party  concerned  (if  the  party  failed  to 
agree  to  a  Commission  recommendation.  It 
would  have  to  provide  another  route  suitable 
to  the  Commission) ; 

(c)  to  appoint  an  Administrator  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  original  parties  on  the 
Commission; 

(d)  to  adopt  rules  and  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Administrator  and  the  staff; 

(e)  to  maintain  general  supervision  over 
the  control  system;  and 

(f)  to  insure  that  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  carried  out  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  the  control  system. 

c  The  Administrator,  under  UK.  Draft 
Article  9  which  the  United  States  supports, 
would  be  the  chief  executive  officer  and  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  control  system.  He  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  the  control  sys- 
tem He  would  appoint  the  staff  pursuant 
to  the  various  nationality  requirements  set 
forth  In  article  9  and  would  supervise  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  various  functions 
necessary  to  make  the  control  system  work 
One  of  his  most  Important  duties  would  be 
to  dispatch  teams  to  make  onslte  Inspec- 
tions under  the  circumstances  set  forth 
above  under  Item  10. 

13      QtTCSTION    or    REVIEWING     MORATORITJM     ON 
TESTS    BELOW    AGREED    THRESHOLD 

In  their  Joint  declaration  of  March  29. 
1960,  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Min- 
ister MacmiUan  agreed  that  as  s(X)n  as  a 
treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  tests  above  4  75 
seismic  magnitude  was  signed  'and  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  progressively  im- 
proving control  methods  for  events  below  a 
seismic  magnitude  of  4.75.  they  will  be  ready 
to  Institute  a  voluntary  moratorium  of 
agreed  duration  on  nuclear  weapons  tests 
below  that  threshold,  to  be  accomplished  by 
unilateral  declaration  of  each  of  the  three 
powers." 

At  the  September  1960  sessions  of  the 
Geneva  Conferences,  the  United  States  pro- 
posed that  this  moratorium  should  run  for 
approximately  2  years  and  3  months,  the 
period  necessary  for  the  research  program 
plus  a  review  of  that  program  (PV  247, 
pp.    8-10.)      On    March    21,    1961.    the    U.S. 


Delegation  offered  t^>  extend  the  moratorium 
to  3  years  from  the  date  the  treaty  is  signed 
because  the  research  program  as  modified 
will  extend  more  than  the  2-year  period 
originally  contemplated 

At  the  end  of  tiie  moratorium,  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  US  position  based  on  the 
results  of  the  research  will  be  made  Am- 
bassador Dean,  at  the  March  21,  1961.  meet- 
ing, proposed  that  the  last  few  months  of 
the  moratorium  be  utilized  for  consultations 
to  determine  whether  the  4.75  magnitude 
threshold  shotild  be  maintained,  changed  or 
eliminated  The  U.S.  position  Is  that  the 
4  75  threshold  should  be  modified  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  ability  to  Inspect  and 
control  underground  nuclear  explosions  dis- 
closed by  the  research  program. 

14      PROCEDtJRES   FOR    CARRYING    ON    JOINT    TESTS 

AIMED  AT  Seismic  improvements 

nie  Elsenhower-Macmillan  declaration  of 
March  29, » 1960.  proposed  "a  coordinated  re- 
search program  for  the  purpose  of  prugres- 
slvely  Improving  control  methods  for  events 
below  seismic  magnitude  of  4.75' 

Tins  program  would  be  coordinated  in  the 
sense  that  the  plans  for  research,  the  ex- 
periments themselves,  and  the  results  would 
be  made  available  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  not  be  Joint  in  the 
seiise  that  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  have  a  veto  over  any  part  of 
the  program.  Nor  would  it  be  Joint  in  the 
sense  tliat  research  would  be  conducted  in 
all  three  countries.  Present  Indications  ore 
that  the  Soviets  would  probably  not  desire 
to  conduct  any  experiments  In  the  USSR 
If  they  did.  however,  such  experiments  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  as  those 
In  the  United  States 

Part  of  the  research  program  would  con- 
sist of  underground  detonations  of  out-of- 
date  nuclear  devices.  The  American  dele- 
gation on  March  21  and  22.  1961.  offered 
the  USSR,  permission  to  Inspect  these  de- 
vices if  a  treaty  and  moratorium  are  agreed 
to.  subject,  of  course,  to  congressional  au- 
thorization In  return,  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative was  asked  to  confirm  his  indication 
at  an  earlier  meeting  that.  If  the  U.SS.R 
decided  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device  pur- 
suant to  a  seismic  research  program,  the 
United  States  would  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  inspect  that  device.  Based  on  a  thor- 
ough study,  we  have  concluded  that  Inspec- 
tion of  an  out-of-date  US  device  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  prejudice  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  Increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  U.S.S.R   In  any  significant  way. 

The  United  States  has  already  begun  Proj- 
ect VELA,  a  research  program  aimed,  among 
other  things,  at  improving  selsmologlcal 
techniques  sufficiently  to  detect  and  identify 
small  underground  tests.  (See  'White  House 
statement  of  May  7,  1960.  to  be  published 
in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1960  )  Por- 
tions of  this  program  have  been  proceeding 
without  agreement  on  the  treaty.  These 
portions  have  been  described  to  USSR 
scientists. 

15.    SHOULD    EnXCTIVE    DATE    OF    TREATY    BE 
BEFORE    NETWORK    COMPLETED? 

The  agreed  treaty  article  entitled  "Signa- 
ture. Ratification.  Acceptance,  and  Entry  Into 
Force,"  provides  that  the  treaty  will  enter 
Into  force  upon  ratification  The  U.S.  draft 
of  annex  I  requires  that  the  first  phase  of 
the  treaty  begin  within  3  months  of  its 
date  of  entry  Into  force  and  end  within  2 
years  of  that  date  (art  14  )  During  this 
first  phase.  10  control  posts  would  be  con- 
structed In  territory  controlled  by  the 
D.S.b  R.  under  proposals  made  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  March  21.  1961.  Geneva  meeting. 
Ambassador  Dean  took  the  p>ositlon  that 
onslte  Inspections  should  begin  as  soon  as 
there  were  enough  control  posts  In  the  con- 
trol system  to  produce  seismic  signals  satis- 
fying the  criteria  set  forth  In  treaty  drafts. 


He  stat,ed  that  this  would  be  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  2-year  period  b\it  In  no  event 
later  than  the  end  of  that  period 

During  the  period  hetore  control  stations 
were  put  into  operation,  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  rely  upon  all  its  presently 
available  means  for  detecting  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Our  capability  to  detect  nuclear  tests 
in  other  countries  would  be  improved  as 
soon  as  control  posts  in  the  Geneva  contro' 
system  come  into  operation 

If  the  U.SS.R  should  prove  uncoopera- 
tive and  delay  the  establishment  of  control 
post.s  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  could  legally  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  pursuant  to  the  agreed  arti- 
cle entitled  "Duration."  discussed  in  re- 
sponse to  item  20.  The  threat  of  thi£  sanc- 
tion is  expected  to  he  at  least  lis  effective  in 
securing  the  installation  of  control  posts  on 
schedule  as  postponing  the  effective  date  of 
the  treaty  until  the  control  post  network  Is 
complete.  No  nation  with  any  sensitivity 
to  world  opinion  would  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  Justifying,  by  Its  own  dilatory 
tactics,  the  withdrawal  of  a  nuclear  power 
from  the  treaty. 

16      RELIABIIT-V         F     v\RIOUS     METHODS     OF     PF- 
TECTING        fTER    SPACE    TESTS 

Numerous  methods  of  detecting  explosions 
In  outer  space  were  agreed  to  by  technical 
working  group  I  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  July  10.  1959  (Documents  op  clt  .  supra, 
pp.  1427-1434  I  These  methods  would  use 
detection  Instrument?  ;ns::ii;ed  ?.:  the  con- 
trol posts  and  in  a  sy,stem  of  earth  and  solar 
satellites. 

Ten  different  methods  were  f  una  by 
technical  working  group  I  to  be  "technically 
feasible"  for  the  detection  of  testf  of  various 
sizes  and  at  various  altltvides  i  Ibid  \  The 
earth  satellite  system,  the  report  stated:  "is 
capable  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  at 
altitudes  above  the  altitude  at  which  radia- 
tion could  escape  from  the  atmosphere  1 1  e 
30  kilometers  for  gamma  rays  and  neutrons 
and  751(X»  kilometers  for  soft  thermal  X- 
rays)  and  also  nuclear  exjJloslons  in  cosmic 
space  up  to  distances  m  accordance  with 
recording  capabilities  of  detectors  of  radia- 
tion (in  some  cases  300  000  kilometers  but  in 
one  case  'a  few  hundred  million  kil- 
ometers')."     (Id    at  p    1429.) 

The  present  consensus  of  scientific  opin- 
ion appears  to  be  that  the  several  land- 
based  and  earth-satellite-biised  techniques 
proposed  by  Technical  'Working  Group  I  to- 
gether offer  good  probability  of  detecting 
most  nuclear  explosions  at  least  as  far  out 
in  space  as  the  moon,  and  good  probability 
of  detecting  large  nuclear  explosions  out  to 
the  sun  Beyond  the  moon  and  out  to  ap- 
proximately 200  million  miles  (about  twice 
the  distance  to  the  sun  i .  the  solar-satelUte- 
based.  X-ray  technique  would  afford  some 
probability  of  detecting  even  low-yield  tests 
However,  a  metallic  shield  placed  around  the 
nuclear  device  could  theoretically  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  X-ray  detection  tech- 
nique substantially 

While  considerable  study  of  outer  space 
detection  techniques  has  been  made  much 
remains  to  be  done  The  lack  of  complete 
knowledge  means  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  detecting  an  outer  space  test,  but  neither 
can  a  would-be  violator  be  certain  that  he 
could  escape  detection  even  with  shielding. 
Without  considerable  actual  experience 
which  no  country  is  believed  to  possess,  no 
potential  violator  would  know  whether  a 
particular  outer  space  testing  technique  or 
method  of  shielding  would  perform  without 
malfunction.  Moreover,  scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  an  outer  space  evasion  attempt 
would  Increase  3  to  10  times  the  already 
high  cost  of  a  test,  double  the  time  required 
to  secure  results  from  a  test,  and  reduce 
significantly  the  useful  Information  which 
could  be  secured  from  the  test  Finally, 
considerable    assistance    in    detecting    outer 
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si>ace  tests  would  be  provided  by  our  exist- 
ing methods  for  monitoring  missile  and 
satellite  flights. 

IT.    POBSIBILrrT      or      SHIXLDrNC      OTTTER      8PACK 
TSBTS     BZHINTI     THE     MOON 

The  earth  satellites  referred  to  in  response 
to  Item  16  would  probably  not  detect  nuclear 
tests  carried  out  in  an  area  behind  the 
moon.  (Documents,  op.  cit.  supra,  pp  1427, 
1430.)  There  Is,  however,  doubt  whether 
any  nation  poesesses  the  capability  to  carry 
out  such  a  tost  at  the  present  time  More- 
over, one  of  the  purposes  of  the  prop-^sed 
solar  satellites  Is  to  detect  such  a  test  The 
July  10,  1959,  report  of  technical  working 
group  I  states: 

"The  systems  of  earth  satellites  •  •  • 
cannot  detect  nuclear  explosions  carried  out 
Ln  certain  regions  of  controlled  space, 
namely,  behind  the  moon  or  the  sun  away 
from  the  earth.  Unshielded  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  these  regions  can.  however,  be  de- 
tected by  the  app>arat\is  for  X-ray  detec- 
tion •  •  •  when  installed  In  a  system  of 
foiir  satellites  circling  the  sun  In  appro- 
priate orbits,  provided  data  from  these  satel- 
lites are  regularly  received  on  earth."  (Docu- 
ments,  pp.   1427,   1430.) 

On  March  21,  1961,  the  American  delega- 
tion proposed  a  high-altitude  detection  .sys- 
tem which  would  be  based  largely  on  the 
report  of  technical  working  group  I  and 
would  Include  solar  satellites. 

18.    PROBLEM     or     TXXliiG     RESPONSIBILITY      FOK 
TESTS    IN    REMOTE    OCEAN    AREAS 

The  detection  and  identification  system 
proposed  by  the  United  States  In  its  draft 
annex  I  is  designed  to  detect  tests  In  rem  jte 
ocean  areas  but  it  might  conceivably  be 
unable  to  fix  resfxinsibility  for  them  The 
likelihood  that  such  tests  could  continue 
without  detection  of  the  guilty  party  must, 
however,  be  weighed  in  light  of  the  ease  of 
Inspection  of  remote  ocean  areas  by  aircraft 
and  ships.  Treaty  language  proposed  by  the 
United  States  requires  prompt  dispatch  of 
planes  or  ships  to  sample  water  at  the  site 
of  any  suspected  nuclear  explosion  af.er  it 
Is  located  by  hydroacoustic  signals  received 
at  control  posts.  (Annex  I.  art.  7  )  More- 
over, dally  routine  air  sampling  flights  would 
be  conducted  "In  the  center  of  remote  x-ean 
areas  such  as  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Indian 
Ocean  west  of  Australia,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean."      (Annex  I,  art.   7,  par.  A  ) 

Assume  that  a  nuclear  explosion  was  lo- 
cated In  a  remote  ocean  ewea  but  that  re- 
sponsibility could  not  be  fixed  for  It  As- 
sume also  that  all  tnown  nuclear  powers 
were  parties  to  the  treaty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  probably  be  feasible 
both  legally  and  politically  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  on 
gnmnds  that  a  violation  had  occurred,  un- 
less the  location  of  the  violation  or  other 
facts  placed  suspicion  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  test. 

The  agreed  article  entitled  'Duration' 
permits  withdrawal  when  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  "are  not  being  fulfilled  and  ob- 
served." It  does  not  require  identification 
of  the  violator.  Under  the  case  assumed 
above,  there  has  been  an  apparent  violation 
of  the  treaty.  Unless  the  United  States  it- 
self is  the  violator,  the  treaty  language 
would  appear  to  Justify  withdrawal. 

18.      qiTESTlON      or      NfCLKAR      EXPLOSIONS      FOR 
PEACETIME      PT7RPOSES MOVING      EARTH 

There  is  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions should  be  permitted  for  peaceful 
purposes  such  as  moving  earth  (See  United 
States  and  USSR,  draft  articles  entitled 
"Detonations  for  Peaceful  Purposes")  There 
is  also  agreement  that  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  so  that  such  explosions  can- 
not be  used  for  the  clandestine  development 
of    nuclear    weapons.      (Ibid  ) 

The  so-called  black-box  proposal  made  by 
the   United  States  some  time   ago   provided 


that  each  of  the  original  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  be  permitted  to  Inspect  any  nuclear 
device  to  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  un- 
less the  device  was  set  aside  on  or  before  the 
d  ite  the  'rea'y  ei:iered  into  force  In  a  special 
depository  established  by  and  maintained 
under  the  custody  of  the  depositing  party  " 
When  the  black-box  proposal  was  flrst 
made  tests  had  Just  been  suspended  It  was 
therefore  assumed  that  any  device  placed  in 
the  box  would  be  a  fully  tested  device. 
Thus,  the  sub.--equent  "peaceful  purposes" 
explosion  would  probably  not  give  the  maker 
of  the   device   useful   military   information. 

The  Soviets  say  that  they  have  susp>ended 
tests  for  more  than  2  years.  Although 
we  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case,  it 
=  till  m.Ty  be  possible  that  the  USSR,  has 
developed  untested  devices  with  military 
potential  which  It  could  test  using  the 
bl.ack-box  procedure.  The  US  delegation 
ha-s  therefore  proposed  that  any  device  to 
be  'i^er!  by  a  pir'y  f'^r  peaceful  purjxyses  be 
available  for  inspection  by  other  parties. 
This  position  is  consistent  with  the  long- 
star. d.r.s  U  .S  position  that  Inspection  Is  es- 
sential to  effective  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
orus.  The  position  may.  however  result  in 
some  future  limitation  upon  the  kinds  of 
devices  which  can  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  US.  delegation  has  also  proposed 
th.it  the  control  commls.slon  be  authorized, 
with  the  concurring  votes  of  the  original 
parties,  to  provide  for  any  other  system 
of  safeguards  to  Insure  that  nuclear  deto- 
nations for  peaceful  purposes  are  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
treaty. 

20.    POLmCAL    FEASIBILITY    OF    EXTENDING  THl 

CONTROL      SYSTEM     TO      rRA.NCE,      CHINA,  AND 

OTHER       WOVLD-BC       N '-CLEAR       POWERS  .NOT 
PARTY    TO    NECOTJATI     N.S 

During  the  1960  Geneva  test  ban  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  proposed  treaty 
language  providing  that  the  Control  Com- 
mission would  invite  states  to  become  par- 
ties to  the  'reaty  The  In.ltatlon  is  to  t>e 
extended  to  a  state  when  the  control  com- 
mission finds:  (1>  Its  "adherence  to  the 
treaty  is  es.'.entlRl  In  order  to  achieve  the 
fundamental  treaty  purpose  of  a  permanent 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weaf>ons  test  ex- 
plosions on  a  world-wide  basis."  or  (11) 
"that  elements  of  control  are  required  to  be 
Installed  in  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
or  con'rol  of  that  state"  (US  draft  parties 
article  t 

This  treaty  language  provides  the  means 
by  which  additional  states  such  as  FYance 
and  Communist  China  would  become  parties 
to   the  treat/   at   the   approprl:^'e   time 

The  spacing  recjulrements  between  con- 
trol posts  ir.  the  1958  report  of  the  confer- 
ence of  exp«^rts  are  such  that  control  posts 
would  have  to  be  established  on  the  terri- 
tory of  many  States  other  than  original 
parties  Beth  sides  have  agreed  t*)  these 
spacing  requirements  and  both  have  offered 
treaty  d.-aft?  contemplating;  the  location  of 
control  pos's  in  territories  of  Europe  and 
.\s:a  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  U.S.SR.  (See  United 
States.  Unlaid  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S-R.  drafts 
of   annex   I.   art.   16.) 

The  need  to  establish  control  [josts,  as 
well  as  a  control  commission  finding  that 
adherence  o.'  a  particular  slate  was  the  es- 
sential to  achieve  the  fundamental  treaty 
purpose,  would  probably  result  In  several 
.\sian  and  European  states  being  invited  to 
membership  If  such  stales  chose  to  frus- 
trate the  purposes  of  the  treaty  by  refusing 
an  invitation,  or  by  refusing  to  allow  ele- 
ments of  the  control  system  to  be  estab- 
lished on  their  territory,  all  other  parties 
would  have  the  option  of  resorting  to  the 
unilateral  right  of  withdrawal  contained  in 
the  agreed  duration  article  of  the  treaty. 
This  article  reserves  to  each  party  the  right 
to    withdraw    if    the    treaty    provisions,    "in- 


cluding those  providing  for  timely  Inatalla- 
tlun  and  effective  operation  of  the  control 
system,  are  not  being  fulfilled  and  observed  " 
The  political  feasibility  of  one  state  or 
another  Joining  the  treaty  U  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  in  light  of  the 
political  climate  prevailing  at  Uie  time  that 
that  state  is  invited  to  become  a  party. 
However,  If  the  treaty  were  signed,  slates  In- 
vited to  become  parties  might  face  a  diffi- 
cult political  task  in  remaining  outside  the 
treaty.  These  states  would  be  confronted  by 
a  large  and  hostile  measure  of  world  public 
opinion,  if,  by  not^^Jolnlng  it,  tiiey  were  to 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  agreement.  The 
consequences  of  refusing  to  cooperate  In  a 
major  flrst  step  toward  controlled  disarma- 
ment would  force  upon  any  state  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  Ita  re- 
fusal Moreover,  the  normal,  full  range  of 
diplomatic  and  political  measures  would  be 
open  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  encourage  the  widest 
participation  In  the  treaty. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.    Mr  President.  Mr. 

McCloy's  covering  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  of  special  interest,  because  in  that  let- 
ter he  says: 

In  view  of  thf  S'Dvlets*  insistence  upon  a 
three-man  administrative  directorate,  and 
their  unwllllngnees  to  move  forward  from 
thel-  previous  positions,  the  enclosed  report 
may  be  somewhat  academic  at  the  present 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.s 
letter  from  Mr.  McCloy  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    White    House. 
Washxngton,    DC  ,    May    6.    1961 
The  Honorable  J.  W  Fulbricht. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatxonx, 
US.  Senate. 
Dear    Senator    Fulbricht     During    recent 
hearings    before    the   Committee    on   Foreign 
Relations,  Senator  Stuart  Symington  listed 
20  areas  of  negotiations  in  the  current   nu- 
clear   test    ban    talks    In    Geneva,       He    re- 
quested information  concerning  mir  petition 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  areas. 

The  enclosed  report  Is  a  re*p<jn8e  to  this 
request.  In  view  of  the  Soviets  insistence 
upon  a  three-man  administrative  directo- 
rate, and  their  unwillingness  to  move  for- 
ward from  their  previous  positions  tlie  en- 
closed refHJrt  may  be  somewhat  academic 
at  the  present  time.  We  thought  however, 
that  you.  Senator  Symington,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  would  appreciate 
having  the  Information  contained  In  the  re- 
port. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John   J.   McClot, 
Advi3er  to  the  President  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  the  answer  to  question  No  1 
states: 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  scientists  and 
other  specialists  to  be  located  at  the  control 
poets  of  the  Geneva  system,  and  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  personnel  needed  by  the  en- 
tire system,  have  been  made  for  the  Defense 
Department,  but  these  estimates  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  ex- 
perts from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
USSR 

Thereupon  I  requested  Information 
from  the  Department  of  E>efense  as  to 
their  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
people  required  to  staff  the  Geneva  sys- 
tem for  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  As-sistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs. 
Mr  Norman  Paul,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  m  the  Re(  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  liie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OrriCE  or  the  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington.  DC     May  19,  1961. 
Hon    Richard  B,  Russell, 
Chairrnan.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
US    Senate 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  As  requested  by  your 
committee's  staff  oii  May  17,  I  am  forward- 
ing herewith  Information  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  estlm;ited  as  required  to  staff 
the  "Geneva  system  '  for  detection  and  Iden- 
tification of  nuclear  weapon  tests 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Indi- 
cated numbers  of  pyersonnel  are  the  best 
estimates  available  at  this  time  from  our 
technical  advisers  and  that  more  precise 
requirements  can  t>c  develop>ed  only  after 
there  has  been  complete  agreement  on  the 
details  of  the  detei:tlon  and  Identification 
system  which  might  be  installed  and  placed 
In  operation 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  of  service  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

NoiiMAN  S    Paul, 
J  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

( Legislative  Affairs  i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I 
also  a.ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port in  question  ri^ceived  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  di\ided  into 
the  following  .sections.  Introduction, 
Summary  of  Manpower  Requirements 
for  the  Propo.sed  Geneva  Control  Sys- 
tem. Total  Manixjwer  R'-quiremonts. 
Headquarters  Personnel  Summan.-,  Man- 
power Requirements  for  a  Regional  Of- 
fice. Manpower  Requirements  for  One 
Land  Control  Post,  and  Manpower  Re- 
quirements for  17C  Control  Posts,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
v».  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

introduction 

This  report  sumniarlzes  an  AFTAC  study 
of  the  manpower  requirements  for  the  Ge- 
neva Control  System  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference of  experts  In  1958  and  the  techniques 
for  detection  of  high  altitude  explosions  by 
equipment  at  control  p<Tsts  discussed  at 
technical  working  group  1  The  study  was 
completed  on  October  23    1959 

Since  this  study  v/as  made,  a  great  deal  of 
further  thought  ha.«  been  given  to  the  tech- 
niques which  miglt  be  useful  in  control 
posts  for  high  altitude  detection  Depend- 
ing on  which  of  thi-se  techniques  might  ul- 
timately be  Includei  in  the  Geneva  Control 
System  and  upon  tlie  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva,  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  substantial  alterations  In  man- 
power requiremenis  might  occur  The 
VELA  research  and  de\elopment  program  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  certainly  re- 
veal Improvements  that  are  likely  to  re- 
quire additional  manpower  to  Implement  In 
the  control  system 

It  should  be  ren  Ized  therefore  that  the 
figures  in  the  attached  report  mav  be  low 
by  25  to  35  percent  This  percentajre  in- 
crease in  the  f)erso-inel  required  will  prob- 
ably apply  uniformly  to  the  three  categories 
of  pers^mnel   In  the  attached   breakdown 

Estimates  for  onMte  Inspection  have  not 
Included  any  estimate  for  heavy  drilling  op- 
erations which  mlglit  be  required  In  an  un- 
known number  of  cases  A  great  deal  more 
detailed     study     of     the     onsite     inspection 


problem  will  be  required  before  accurate  es- 
timates of  manpower  can  be  made.  The 
figures  on  onsite  inspection  shoulc  there- 
fore be  viewed  as  probably  a  very  minimum 
effort  required  by  the  flrst  phase  of  a  pre- 
liminary survey  and  do  not  cover  the  re- 
quirement which  might  develop  If  exhaustive 
onsite   inspection   is  required 

SUMMARY     OF     MANPOWER     REQVIREMENTS     FOR 
the  PROPOSED  GENEVA  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Description  of  the  control  system 

1.  Briefly,  the  proposed  international  de- 
tection system  will  be  composed  of  a  system 
headquarters.  10  regional  ofBces.  170  land 
control  posts.  10  ship  control  postf;.  and  6 
aerial  control  posts 

I  a)  Headqtiarters  :  Besides  controlling  the 
entire  system,  the  headquarters  will  contain 
an  analysis  and  research  center  and  a  cen- 
tral radiochemical  laboratory 

(bi  Regional  offices;  These  offices  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  administrative  uupervl- 
slon  and  logistics  support  of  the  control 
poets  Operational  control  of  the  control 
posts  will  be  retained  at  the  system  head- 
quarters. 

(C)  Control  p>osts  These  stations  located 
suitably  throughout  the  world  will  collect 
data  by  scientific  means  on  a  24-hoiir  basis, 
communicating  such  data  directly  to  the 
analysis  center  and  central  laboratory 

(d)  Inspection  groups:  These  groups  will 
be  mobile,  organized,  and  equipped  to  per- 
form the  onsite  inspection  function  when 
so  directed   by  the  system   headquarters 

2.  Methods  to  be  used  by  the  proposed 
system:  Based  on  the  Geneva  Experts  Re{>orl. 
the  system  for  the  detection  and  identifica- 
tion of  nuclear  explosions  will  use  the  fol- 
lowing basic  techniques: 

(a)  Seismic. 

(b)  Acoustic  (including  hydroacoustic) 

(c)  Electromagnetic  (radio  signal  record- 
ing! 

(d)  Surface  collection  and  ana  ysls  of 
radioactive  debris 

(e)  Airborne  collection  of  radioactive  de- 
bris and  radiochemical  analysis 

(f)  The  high  altitude  detection  techniques 
which  have  been  recommended  by  technical 
working  group  I  at  Geneva  Thef.e  tech- 
niques Include: 

(ll  Multiple  channel  optical  detectors. 
suitable  for  observing  direct  visible  light  at 
each  control  post. 

(2)  Optical  equipment  suitable  for  ob- 
serving fluorescence  In  the  upper  atmosphere 
at  each  control  poet 

(3)  Equipment  suitable  for  mea.si:ring  the 
absorption  of  cosmic  radio  noise  in  the  ion- 
osphere at  each  control  post. 

(4)  Equipment  suitable  for  recording  radio 
signals  (electromagnetic  radiations)  at  each 
control   post       (Same  as  par    2c.) 

(5)  Equlpmeiit  for  the  detection  of  nucle- 
ar explosions  at  high  altitude  by  the  method 
of  backscatter  radar. 

Note  Although  the  inclusion  of  tills  tech- 
nique was  recommended  by  the  Western 
p>owers  during  technical  working  group  I,  the 
Soviets  for  varlovis  reasons  were  net  in  ac- 
cord with  the  use  of  this  technique  for  de- 
tection of  high  altitude  nuclear  explosions. 

3    Control  poets. 

(a)  This  system  will  Include  a  total  of 
180    control    posts    situated    as    follows: 

(1)  110  on  continents, 

(2)  20  on  large  oceanic  Islands, 
l3i    40  on  small  oceanic  Islands, 
(4)    10  on  ocean  ves.'^els 

(b)  Continental  and  island  control  posts: 
These  p<^sts  will  be  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  detecting  nuclear  explosions  b;'  use  of 
the  seismic,  acoustic,  electromagnetic,  vis- 
ible light,  atmospheric  fluorescence,  cosmic 
noise,  and  surface  collection  of  radioactive 
debris  techniques  Certain  control  posts 
(40)  located  near  the  shores  of  oceans  will 
be  equipped  to  detect  underwater  ejrploeions 
by  use  of  the  hydroacoustic  technique. 


(c)  Ship  control  piDsLs  Tl:icse  stations 
employ  the  hydroacoustic  and  surface  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  radioactive  debris 
methods 

(d)  Control  post  spacing 

(1)  Aselsmlc,  1700  kilometers 

(2)  Seismic  areas.  1.000  kilometers 

(3)  Ocean  areas    2.000  to  3  500  kilometers 

(e)  Control  posts  equipment  and  man- 
ning: 

( 1 )  Apparatus  installed  at  control  posts 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  network 
and  should  satisfy  the  basic  technical  re- 
quirements specified  in  the  Geneva  Experts 
Conference  and  in  the  report  of  technical 
working  group  I, 

(2)  The  operation  of  each  land  control 
post  Will  require  43-61  technical  personnel  of 
varying  qualifications  There  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional requirement  for  10  44  personnel  for 
supp)orting  activities  Variation  in  man- 
power requirements  is  dependent  on  the 
geographical   location   of  land   control   posts 

4,  Aerial  sampling  posts  The  aerial  sam- 
pling requirement  for  the  control  system  can 
be  accomplished  on  a  basis  of  special  flights 
alerted  by  the  geiiphysical  system  TTie  pur- 
pose of  the  aerial  filtering  flights  would  be  to 
collect  samples  for  identification  rather  than 
detection  This  system  would  require  abcjut 
54  aircraft  operating  out  of  6  bases  A 
radiochemical  laboratory  will  be  required  at 
each  aerial  sampling  post 

5,  Data  analysis  and  research  center  This 
center  will  Include  a  central  radiochemical 
laboratory  where  final  confirming  analyses 
are  made  .^naIysls  also  will  be  performed 
on  all  geophysical  data  received  from  all  com- 
f)onenLs  of  the  system 

6,  Inspection  system  Inspection  groups 
will  be  used  to  investigate  sites  of  suspected 
nuclear  explosions  These  groups  shall  be  so 
dispersed  aniong  the  regional  offices  and 
land  control  posts  as  to  facilitate  prompt 
access  to  and  subsistence  iiear  the  site  of 
ai.y  unidentified  continental  or  maritime 
event  These  groups  will  collect  all  possible 
evidence  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  geo- 
physical disturbance  Only  the  Admmistra- 
t'lr  of  the  system  will  have  the  auUiority  to 
order  an  Inspection  The  report  covers  only 
phase  I  of  the  onsite  inspection  operation 
assuming  3  months  for  each  preliminary  In- 
spection and  200  lnsF>ectlons  per  year  world- 
wide On  this  basis,  50  Inspection  teams 
will  be  required 

7  Communications  The  communication 
resources  Inc'.vided  it;  this  summary  reqtilred 
for  the  worldwide  coverage  Is  a  radio  tele- 
type system  using  landllnes  and  F>oint-to- 
point  radio  The  system  consists  of  a  trib- 
utary station  at  each  activity  plus  30  relay 
stations.  The  tributary  stations  vary  in 
streiigth  from  a  few  men  at  contiguous  sta- 
tions to  141  men  at  the  system  headquarters 
Relay  stations  will  be  collocated  with  other 
activities  wherever  possible 

8  Manpower  Manpower  requirements  for 
the  entire  system  total  22  049  Some  of 
these  manpower  requirements  can  be  re- 
duced as  existing  services  such  as  commu- 
nications are  brought  into  the  system  A 
summary  of  manning  requirements  is  at- 
tached as  appendix  A 

APPENDIX    A 

This  appendix  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
manpower  requirements  for  the  Interna- 
tional control  system  These  estimates  are 
ba-sed  on  an  organizational  concept  attached 
iiereto  for  the  headquarters  of  the  detection 
and  Identification  system,  for  the  regional 
offices,  and  for  the  control  posts  The  total 
estimated  manpower  requirement  for  the 
complete  system  is  22,049  Tables  1.  2.  and 
3  of  this  appendix  provide  the  detailed  man- 
power requirement*  for  each  of  the  system 
elements  The  manning  i  tables  4  and  6) 
requirements  for  each  of  these  elements  is 
further  broken  down  into  professional,  tech- 
nician,  and    support  requirements. 

i  Charts  not  printed  In  Becorq.) 
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Tablk   1. 

-  Total  manpower  rrquirtmentx 

1 

Total 

Profes- 
sional 

Techni- 
cian 

Support 

Total 

Profe»- 
siooal 

Techni- 
cian 

Support 

IT  ea<'.qu  Artery — 

Keelonal  off.cvs    

1.727 

1.130 

786 

14.576 

1,360 

713 
420 

06 
3,200 

40 

500 

460 

168 

8,112 

310 

606 

260 

533 

3,264 

1.000 

riiiiiiiiiinhmiiiii  reinT 

1.880 

6fiO 

SO 
360 

1.260 
360 

640 

Onsit*  tapwtlon,  60  teams 

Total 

60 

Aerial  c-ontro!  pxists 

22,040 

4.848 

ii.ooe 

6,181 

Ship  ciir'T'il  iMjgts 

1961 
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Table  2. — Headquartera  personnel  summary 


1 

Total 
person- 
nel 

Profes- 
sional 

Techni- 
cian 

Clerical 

and 
support 

ToUl 

penon- 

nel 

Profea- 
aiooal 

Techni- 
cian 

Clerical 

and 
support 

Office  of  Ajminjsirator.. 

6 

3 

3 

Director  of  Inspection 

10 

4 

e 

T)ir0rtnr  nf  A  'imiTiLStr^tioiIi 

6 
68 
106 
50 
28 
13 

3 

10 
36 
33 

20 
8 

3 

68 

71 

17 

8 

5 

Director  of  Technical  Operations 

Systams  Oparations  Center 

Data     Analysis     and     Reaaarch 

Center 

Communications .. . 

6 
66 

3 
34 

657 
3 

s 

6 

388 
136 

16 

313 

CoT'  '^tmllpr 

a 

Tnt&l 

Li. 

507 

ao> 

134 

TotaL i. 

271 

100 

162 

Total,  headquarters  personnel... 

1^ 

713 

600 

606 

Table  3. — Manp 

ower  requ 

irenunla  for  a  regional  office 

1 

Total 

Profes- 
siona. 

Clerical 
Technician  \      and 
support 

Tou: 

Profes- 
aioaal 

Techalcian 

Clerical 

and 
sopport 

1 

0 
34 

6 
14 

2 

1 

3 

31 

3 

10 

1 

Comptroller 

6 

46 

4 

1 

4  ilminnTrar.!  v*»  Oi vision 

4 

13 

3 

3 

1 

Communications  center... 

45 

.Vt,iter'.el  F):  .  sior. .„. 

Total  personnel 

113 

i.iao 

43 

4X 

4« 

460 

38 

Tpichnirnl  'iporntions  Dr- ision 

1 

10  regnal  ofDcea 

250 

1 

Table  4. 

— Manpower  requirements  for  1  land  control  post 

1 

Total 

Profes- 
sional 

Technician 

Clerica 

and 
support 

Total 

Profca- 
dooal 

TMhakten 

Clerical 

and 
sopport 

Basic  techrici;  ;:e.r3onnel: 

3 
6 

30 
6 

3 
6 
5 

Communications  addltlTea: 

Isolatcl  relay  additives    

8 

18 
1 
• 

13 
6 
« 

1 
9 
.. 

1 
1 

1 

18 
11 

Sopervisnrs   -   

l9ol!ite<1  nonreiay  addHivea_ ... 

Contiiruous  relay „ 

Contieuous  nonraiaT    . 

( )perator? . . „ 

24 

6 



Backscatter  additive 

Weather  detachments-* _    _. 

T'-i'-ll 

43 

36 

0 

IS 

4 
1 

SO 

33 

8 

Hydroacoustlc 

C  0  r '.  t  ih  u  0  u-s  ; .  0  s  t i 



1 

Table  5 

. —  Manpo 

wer  require  merUs  for  170  control  posts 

Total 

Profes- 
aionai 

Techni- 
cian 

Support 

Total 

Profca- 
stonal 

Technl- 
dan 

Support 

Baajr  tf^hnioa!  r*"r-sonnpl    !70  poets.. 

7.310 

3,536 
306 

334 

1,044 
6 

2.210 

544 

34 

28 
216 

5,100 

Communications— Continued 

28  contiguous  nonreiay  poets 

Backscatter  radar:  26  poets 

140 
100 

690 
MO 

38 
25 
•6 
30 

m 

S7S 

476 

330 

Support 

l.ifi  isol-ited  fiosu     

1902 
272 

M  conti»f:oii3  p<3Sts 

Weather  detachments;  95  poeta 

__. 

Con.m'!n!(T\t.oi;s 

106 

1,738 

6 

in  i.V)iit<>'i  r^luy  posts      .  ...' 

1IJ8  isol  ited  nonrel  ly  posts     .    

Total       

14.576 

8.300 

8,U2 

S  2*M 

6  oonnijiio'is  rf  i.i'.  post."   .   

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  many  questions  involved  m  this 
effort  to  reach  agreement,  including  the 
number  of  trained  people  required,  num- 
ber of  ships  required  for  the  oceanic 
areas,  the  voice  of  the  host  nation  in 
location,  the  problem  of  earthquake  de- 
tection, membership  of  the  international 
control  system,  detection  in  outer  space, 
nuclear  explosions  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses, and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  the  two  problems  that  inter- 
est me  the  most,  however,  are  those  vnth 
respect  to  decoupling,  and  the  one  con- 
tained   in    the   answer    to    the   question 


"Political  feasibility  of  extending  the 
control  system  Uj  France,  China,  and 
other  would-be  nuclear  powers  not  party 
to  negotiations." 

In  answe-  11  Senators  will  note  that 
this  memorundum  states: 

Rigorous  theoretical  calculations  com- 
bined with  nieastirementfi  on  the  Rainier  ex- 
plosion show  that  the  seismic  signal  pro- 
duced by  an  exploelon  in  a  sufficiently  hirge 
unclerKr,>und  cavity  ;n  salt  or  hard  rock  will 
be  reduced  t  y  a  factor  of  300  or  more  rela- 
tive til  the  leismlc  siRTi.ils  from  an  explo- 
sion of  the  same  yield  under  Rainier  con- 
diti  ins. 


When  one  considers  that  originally^ 
that  is.  before  decoupling — it  was  felt 
any  underground  explosion  above  5  kilo- 
tons  could  be  detected,  and  when  the 
report  continues  that  the  "decoupling  of 
an  explosive  of  30  kilotons  yield  ha.*;  b^-en 
estimated  to  cost  from  $2  5  to  $11  mil- 
lion and  to  take  from  16  to  48  mont^LS  to 
complete."  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  reality  and 
practicality  Is  all  too  clear. 

The  answer  to  question  20,  "Political 
feasibility  of  extending  the  control  sys- 
tem to  France,  China,  and  other  would- 


be  nuclear  powei-s  not  party  to  negoti- 
ations." states: 

This  treaty  language  provides  .the  means 
by  which  additional  states  stjch  as  France 
aixd  CotmnuiilBt  Chkun  vi,-ould  t>«conao  paroles 

to  the  treaty  at  me  .»,i)pr,^/pri.i-_e  i.ine 

1  do  not  worr^'  about  Fiance  but  I  d^ 
worry  about  the  :  e;4itiorx.ship  of  Commu- 
iiist  China  to  all  these  plaiin^d  test 
cessation  apreenient.«; 

The  last  parucrriph  ."States  that  if  a 
country  reniaini'd  ouL'-ide  the  treiity  :: 
"would  be  confronted  by  a  lai>;e  and  hos- 
tile measure  of  world  public  opmion  if 
by  not  joiiung  i!..  they  were  to  cau.'-e  th( 
collap.->r  of  the  agrei  ment  " 

One  cannot  hcl;)  but  wonder  how  much 
this  type  and  cr>ararter  of  opprobrium 
to  countries  n!  t!;e  fre'^  world  would  in- 
fluence the  Caramuni.'-t  CliiTitse,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  acting — as  well  they 
micht  —in  secret  agreement  with  Soviet 
Ru.v^ia 

The  S»vift  rornm'inist,";  must  be  be- 
coming incrfasiii»?ly:Rpprehensive  about 
the  growth  of  th«  .'-o-calle^l  nuclear  club 
Also  thfv  n.u>:  ';..  ■,  "wincj  the  very  rapid 
growth  In  th*'  ;niii-::ia!  complex  of  Red 
China  with  inorra.'sinK  apprehension 

Neverthelcs."^  they  are  showing  an  m- 
crpR,sini?  relurtAnre  nt  fVntva  to  get 
diiwn  U'  b'lMi.t'-.s  -.i^ith  re«:pfrt  tn  any 
meaningful  nurUar  test  cessation  agree- 
ment 

To  me  it  does  not  .^eem  f>os,<;;blp  that 
this  IS  due  entirely  to  recent  .•5ucces.«;es 
they  may  have  had  on  the  riiplon:iatic 
and  paramilitary  fronts,  becau.se  such 
successes  do  not  lessen  the  growing 
dani:er  to  tiicm  of  N-club  growth  and 
Communist  Chma 

What  is  the  real  rea«;on  m  the  back  of 
their  minds'' 

For  3  years  come  next  October,  the 
I'nited  States  on  a  \'i!u:.t,»!y  unilateral 
basis  has  stopped  that  testing  necessary 
U)  further  development  of  the  nucleai 
art. 

In  doing  so  we  recognize  there  is  grave 
danger  involved  with  respect  to  our  na- 
tional SfTurlty 

But  those  who  favor  continuance  of 
tc'st  ct-iksaUon  answer  uliai  by  saying  the 
danger  of  world  opprobrium.  If  we  re- 
sume testing,  would  be  even  greater. 

Perhaps  that  is  true 

Wouid  a  not  be  ironical,  however,  to 
find  out  on  some  unfortunate  day  that 
exactly  the  reverse  were  true;  namely 
that  aiuliouKii  the  CummimisLs  did  rec- 
ognize the  importance  to  them  of  the  two 
above  growing  dan^'ers,  they  had  aeciried 
not  to  comi-  lo  iii  y  t.est  ces.sati')n  awree- 
nuTt  bei  AUse  oi  the  Lremendu^io  uni- 
lalt'ial  avivaiila^e  we  had  pas.sed  over  to 
them  voluntaj  :ly.  This  we  had  done  by 
refusing  to  te.'-'  f c ;  a  lcn>4  period  of  Ume. 
and  Lhtieby  L.id  m.ide  a  possible  for 
them  u>.  m  tun,,  make  so  mucli  uni- 
lateral progress  m  the  development  of  a 
new  nuclear  weapon  thai  ;h.  y  had  !*uib- 
li.  lied  Nuprf  macy  m  tiie  w.rid. 

In  this  connection,  Mr  F*resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  ronsent  that  the  testimony  of 
I>r.  Zbipniew  Brzt-zinski.  world  authority 
o:,  .Soviet  Russia,  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  February 
17  last,  be  ir-serUMi  al  this  point  in  the 
Kkcoed. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  tiie  testl- 
m.ony  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  m  the 
Recc»d,  as  follows: 

STNO-SOVIET      PrSPUTT      SFEK      AS     A     MCT-TTLAT- 
ERAL     DIALOG 

Senator  Symin^jt  .n.  You  mentioned  uU- 
"ii,ia.Uui-.  ot  naliUij-y  power  aa  a  way  to  black- 
inaii,  kiHi  y^  u  dt'hue  Uie  diflerence  between 
tne   Chliietee   biid    tKe   Uuasian   jxjiution 

As  I  understand  it.  \.i\e  Chiueae  6a>  .  We 
ahouid  puah  ahead  because  ol  nulit^ary 
sirt  i.L'tli  Our  prtniii*  la  tkiat  the  V.  e*;i  wUl 
liOt  rettc'l  ,  biit  the  Rus-siaus  bbv  ■"V^  i  snuuld 
not  becuu£«   the   Weal  ii.ight  react 

Do  you  see   any  ;-  **»!    e  change? 

In  otlier  wordb,  w  i;  li  •  gruwih  ir.  Chines*' 
development  tenU  u  pav  T.'iem  over  niure 
low^ird  the  Ru^t.iin  ;•  *itii>n.  or  will  the 
Russian  pxialtloa,  p^'bi^>^, y  ka  li  rtt^i.lt  ot  a 
shift  In  political  p  .>.  t  -  ,  ::.  :(  ;./wnrd  the 
Chinese  situation,  or,  in  \.  ir  i  piiiion,  will 
they  both  stay  In  Uhelr  siauit,  (jvju,  as  you 
have  described  U  so  well;  in  which  caa<>  any 
change  In  the  future  would  dept-nd  more  on 
what  we  did  than   what  Uiey  d;d? 

I  hope  t!ir  qtiestion  is  n  'i  u.~">  iii%i.n\ed 
and  that  yv.'U  st-f  viiiai  1  an.  gelling  .it 

Mr    Br/»./.; -.t.Ki     Yes 

1  w  ju!0  Riiv  ;  iiHl  the  l:ust  poial  yoii  irude 
la  a  very  injpt>r'.i;-. t  ^>ne  I  he  Sni(i-t>i  \ie: 
dialog  is  i.oi,  u  b:.aterai  but  inultil.iieral 
dialog 

W»  we  pariicipating  m  it  tii.'^ungh  uur 
re6(x>nse6.  And  our  re^pun-se  :n  the  tu;urt> 
to  a  Soviet  ambiguous  ciiailenge.  if  it  is 
we:ik.  and  If  the  So\iei«  contU.ue  wuh  Uiei.- 
succeas' 8  then  we  may  anticipate  that  thf 
CtiU«ese  will  shili  ever  to  the  bovlft  p>)6i- 
1 1  )n  on  vhe  K''"U:id  that  r^othlng  succeeds 
iiae  Bucceas  and  .siipptirt  i.he  Soviet  poeitior 

If,  on  Uie  other  hand,  we  respond  In  such 
a  way  that  Soviet  ambiguous  challenges  are 
contained  and  repelled,  then  the  dilemin.i 
hptween  the  .Soviets  and  The  Chinese  will 
beri>me  actite. 

I  he  Chinese  would  presumably  the:    say 
"The  time  h.is  now  come  for  the   Ti>-'::.g  of 
our  proposltlona,"  and  much  wUl  depend  on 
how  strongly   the   Soviets   can   reject    this 

SOVIET      ANTICIPATICN      OF      r  N  A  MBllitlOUS 
MI:.ITABT      6UPREMACT 

I  *  -Uid  suspect  that  .Soviet  &  iphl.^ticatloi, 
on  the  Bu!:Je  •.  kI  •„*.cr:ti,ii.i^.(';wr  \K:^r  .^nc 
their  undefi.ii.d.:..;  r  ,  :t  sL-cKyi;.  .s  sue:; 
that  they  would  he  tir.w1!)lng  To  a .1  ^pt  the 
Chlnewe  posjtlo!.  on  the  gr'^ui.ds  that  this 
mav  be  muttjally  suicidal 

Purthermore,  they  mnv  well  :i  itlclpate 
that  In  the  foreseeahlp  future  they  will  gain 
tremendous  mlhiirx  supremacy  over  u»  a:,f! 
therefore  can  afford  to  wait  1  air,  very 
:i.u,  n  uiij/re-sbtU  by  h  tui'einenl  uhiri.  KKru- 
f).  ;ie\  n.kide  aboUI  a  ye.wr  ag),  w^iich  y  ov; 
no  cloLib'  rer.J!,  In  a  speech  .'  .''ai.u.iry  14. 
T>(U'  when  he  mentioned  In  one  sentence 
that  -he  .Soviet  TTnlcm  was  on  the  verge  of 
developing  a  tremerrlous  wenpor.  which 
would  give  them  unlimited  mlU'ary  ru- 
p>ertorlty 

Now  one  niiKht  t.iy  thev  were  bluffinK  bu: 
If  tbey  were  b.viffin^r  he  ui  jid  ha,  e  repeute<i 
that  aUiitHieiit  ;iguin  and  u^jiiui  in  oraer  i<> 
make  the  world  aware  oX  It.  For.  after  all. 
a  bluff  consists  Ln  establishing  credibility 
with  the  object.  He  has  never  repesited  thn- 
st.Ttement  again,  and  for  thle  reas  -n  I  nm 
inclined  to  attach  consider, ible  significance 

Anu  1  wouid  !eel  hht  the  Sovli  te  pr  >bnbly 
calculate  that  iii  the  foreaeeable  fviture  they 
will  attain  unainbi^'iuub  ti,.litary  sLiprema-  \ 
over  us.  unanibigu.)us  In  the  si  use  tliat  we 
wIU  perceive  It 

Senator  Fr\::t^r."^^    Unambiguous? 

Mr  BF.7-E/IN-SKI  "n.-unblptious  In  ihe  sense 
that  wf>  vr)!l  pprr^elvp  ir  lOid  thn*.  having 
perreived  !'  we  will  be  f  rrced  to  iidjust  t< 
It.     And,  more  Important,  perhaps,  that  tbe 


reel   of    tlie   world    will    perceive    it    ;ind    will 
have  to  Hdjust  to  it. 

Senator  Stmuuctok.  II  they  acoompiiBhari 
SMnietlur.p  like  that,  it  couid  be  a  delensiv" 
weapon  iis  Uiuch  aa  an  ufTensive  weapo'i. 
If  tliey  came  up  uith  something  m  the  way 
of  absolute  missile  defense,  c  imparable  to 
«hat  we  hope  ultimately  to  have  m.  say. 
Nlke-Z'  UE    Uien    - 

Mr    Da^'EziNSKi    Right. 

Seriiit  r  SvMiMiiToN  ^oantUMltaMt). 
w>uld  they  shift  iti  your  optnlon, 
toward  the  Cliinese  position,  or  wouid  they 
believe  t;..,t  .is  si  result  of  the  attainment  of 
this  new  weapon  they  coiUd  r.mtln-.ie  suc- 
css?rully  to  blackmail  us  in  dlplcnuitlc 
negotii.  tiottf  ' 

Mr  liRZB.-iMSKi.  Once  they  had  reiatifo 
ii.\ -i.i.rr.k'oi.ity  vis-a-vis  us  aiid  at  tl.e  wiir.n 
time  ■» T  u  T::d  .«:t;i!  be  vulnerable  •  them. 
this  ■«■'  nld  he  not  n  defensive  nrlrnrrnce 
alone,  but  also  an  ^  ;Te:is;\e  :sri>'ant-a^  arnl 
one  that  we  would  necessarily  percei-.e 

Then  they  would  have  an  option  of  either 
shifting  to  the  Chinese  policy  nf  testing  us 
In  local  wars  and  perhaps  letting  these  wars 
develop  intr  total  war.  since  they  woTiid  rm 
I'lnper  need  to  fear  It.  or  perhaps  It  w^tki 
be  snfT^clent  t  r  tis  to  nppreclate  thl!«  fsct 
and   yield    nnri   I  am   Ftsre   thl5   If  what   they 

would    P.-!"t    TV 

The  reasoT;  ther  have  not  been  rfntng  thl.s 
1«  that  I  think  they  stll!  apprecfste  r>ur 
.■"trenpth  at  lenst  to  the  p/itnt  of  not  betnp 
willlnp  nt  t!i1f>  point  to  endure  the  fntnlRh- 
ment  which  a  war  would  brln^;  m  them  rrrti 
though  they   may  feel  they  would  win  tt 

So  If  they  should  achieve  Fuch  «  nillltfirv 
Ruoremacy  the  dlflererice  between  their  arxl 
the  Chinese  will  be  necessarily  narrowed 
since  the  Soviet*  will  first  prfwumably  te«t 
our  reajx^nae  and  If  we  are  vmwllhnji  trt  n6- 
luat,  they  could  with  impunity  a<lof>t  the 
Chinese  line. 

AcmrvrMEXT  or  world  poweh  statts  bt  ziir. 

SOVITT   VNIeN 

Senator  Symington.  Another  point  that 
you  mentioned  whicli  1  r.e\cr  thuu^ht  <  f 
before,  which  wat  especially  In-.prep-alve  wa.s 
that  when  Stalin  died,  the  Soviet  Union  wa« 
a  Eurcpean  ar.d  an  Asiatic  power,  and  now 
they  have  become  a  world  power. 

SC'  that  nation  has  advanced  a  great  deal 
since  April  195.?    ha«  It  not? 

Mr    BazEZiNSKi    Yea. 

S<Miator  .Stmingti-'N  And  that  advance 
could  only  have  been  at  the  eapcnae  of  the 
free  world.  Is  that  not  correet  "■ 

Mr  Brzf'/inski  Yec  I  think  there  if  a 
tendency  for  us  tn  view  the  Corn  munis  t. 
ernanslon  In  very  narrow  t«Tltnr1al  perspec- 
tive TTie  Soviets  have  nr^  ref.Hy  eirpft.nrtefl 
ve-y  much  s1r.ce  1963  Indo<-h!na  l«  the 
only  plaf  e    -erpo    they  have   been  contained 

It  ^ermn  t-o  me  thnt  we  overlook  the  f.TTt. 
.as  I  tri(»d  to  sugpest  tr.  my  remark.*  thnt  the 
Sovi»*t  TTr.  Ion  has  now  become  «  world  pou  (  r 
and  this    !n  lr,seif    Is  a  maj<-  r  adrnnre 

Senat<>r  ST^rT^•cTr>«T  M.iny  peopJr  in  this 
''•  untry  for  ren.^ons  best  kr.orrr  to  them- 
«e?ves,  are  .'iIwht^  Irrftated  when  yoti  develop 
the  reality  crT  the  Communist  advance  In  so 
mnny  fields-  I  hnve  never  quite  understood 
why  tin  V  were  nfmid  to  face  reality 

M'-  BarTTTNSxT  Ca.s,«;«ndras  are  never  pop- 
lilsr    Si  nntor 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  NfW  York 
Times  a.'^  of  Tuesday  momlnp.  May  23 

there  i.s   a    pf^netrnting   column   b%-   Mr. 
Arthur  Krock. 

Thi.<;  article  provides  much  food  for 
thouiiht  when  it  says: 

True,  the  Rusaiana  are  not  10  feet  hl(rh. 
and  tbelr  leaders  have  proved  as  faulty  In 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  based  some  jjoll- 
clea  aa  their  opposite  number*  in  the  W  ;«t 
But  the  sequel  after  the  Kremlin  perceived 
how   the   specter  of   a   world   opinion   of   Its 
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own  manufacture  could  be  used  to  paralyze 
essential  defensive  movement  in  the  United 
States,  suggests  that  the  Kremlin  shaped  Its 
policies  In  advance  to  assure  that  the  sequel 
would  develop  as  planned. 

Whether  or  not  this  clairvoyant  states- 
manchlp  exists  in  the  Politburo,  the  threat 
to  summon  world  opinion  has  served  the 
S'lviet  purposes  very  well  at  Geneva  and  In 
the  United  Nations  And.  whether  a  deter- 
minable and  concrete  factor  or  a  crea'l:'n  'f 
the  Kremlin,  it  still  haunts  this  adminis- 
tration as  It  did  the  last,  even  though  v.  no 
longer  can  shriek  "fallout"  to  create  the  ef- 
fects desired 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
23  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follou-s: 

One  us    Success   at  Geneva 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  May  22  — Ambassador  Arthur 
Dean  returned  to  Washington  from  Geneva 
last  weekend  with  no  tangible  evidence  thus 
far  that  he  will  be  any  more  successful  than 
hla  predecessors  in  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viet Union  an  enforclble  ban  on  nuclear- 
weapons  testing.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
he  has  accomplished  something  of  impor- 
tance at  the  latest  Geneva  conferences,  and 
before  he  goes  back  to  his  post  this  week  he 
deserves  the  encouragement  of  having  this 
noted  in  the  United  States 

For  the  first  time  since  these  tedinus  and 
fruitless  discussions  began,  doubts  that  the 
United  States  sincerely  desires  this  treaty 
appear  to  have  been  allayed  in  allied  govern- 
ments Also,  the  charge  in  neutral  and  un- 
conunitted  countries  that  the  United  States 
Is  responsible  for  the  Geneva  stalemate  and 
demonstrations  which  manifested  popular 
acceptance  of  this  charge,  have  shrunk  t<;  a 
minimum  Conversely,  the  Kremlin  h.is  be- 
come the  growing  target  of  this  accusation 
The  revisions  of  its  original  treaty  formula 
the  U  S  Government  has  made,  which  forced 
the  Soviet  Union  to  find  new  grounds  for  ob- 
struction, have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
change  in  allied  and  world  psychology  And 
though  Ambassador  Dean  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  concept  of  the  revision, 
others  in  the  administration  share  it 
notably  the  President  and  Ambassador  John 
J  McCloy.  his  special  assistant  on  general 
disarmament. 

But  it  is  Ambassador  Dean's  negotiating 
skill,  and  his  experience  in  negotiating  with 
the  Communists,  that  has  enabled  him  to 
use  the  new  material  to  put  the  Soviet  Union 
at  Geneva  more  visibly  on  the  defensive 
throughout  the  world  for  obstructing  a 
viable  treaty  than  it  haa  ever  been 

This  may  be  all  Dean  will  bring  back  from 
the  conference  at  its  next  conclusion.  But 
It  Is  substantial  because  so  much  of  the 
cold  war  has  been  an  East-West  battle  in 
which  the  stake  is  persuasion  of  the  an- 
lookmg  world  that  durable  peace  with  free- 
dom is  the  true  objective  of  one  side  and 
the   ipposue  aim  of  the  other. 

However,  in  noting  evidence  of  an  achieve- 
ment for  which  Dean  will  merit  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  if  It  proves  firm  and 
durable,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  con- 
cern with  world  opinion  m  this  and  other 
cold  war  sectors  has  been  a  Soviet  Russian 
sideline  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
Influence  that  concern  has  had  on  the  pol- 
icies of  the  United  Sta-es,  Prom  the  time  in 
1956  when  Adlal  E  Steven.snn  at  St  Louis 
proposed  that  the  United  States  unilater- 
ally end  nuclear  weapons  testing  i  he  modi- 
fled  that  later  I  this  Influence  has  progres- 
sively (li  Induced  this  Government  to  enter 
Into  the  testing  moratorium,  and  (2i  allowed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  protract  It  indefinitely 
by  stalling  on  control  treaty  talks 


Although  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlSBlon, 
members  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  many  military 
authorities  and  eminent  nuclear  physicists 
have  urged  two  administrations  to  termi- 
nate the  moratorium  and  engage  in  certain 
underground  tests,  on  the  contention  that 
vital  national  security  was  being  Increas- 
ingly risked,  both  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  concluded  that  the  risk 
this  course  would  alienate  world  opinion  was 
greater  than  the  other. 

They  maae  this  choice  despite  the  long 
Soviet  record  of  broken  treaties  and  agree- 
ments that  brings  acutely  into  question 
whether  the  Ru.sslans  have  been  cheating  on 
the  moratorium  the  United  States  has 
strictly  observed,  and  are  perfecting  the 
small  neutron  bomb  which  could  be  deci- 
sive In  nuclear  war.  And  this  situation,  now 
over  2  years  old.  Is  m.ade  to  order  for  Soviet 
purposes. 

True,  the  Russians  are  not  10  feet  high, 
and  their  leaders  have  proved  as  faulty  In 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  based  some 
policies  as  their  opposite  numbers  In  the 
West  But  the  sequel,  after  the  Kremlin 
perceived  how  the  specter  of  a  world  opin- 
ion of  Its  own  manufacture  could  be  used 
to  paralyze  essential  defensive  movement  In 
the  United  States,  suggests  that  the  Krem- 
lin shaped  Its  policies  In  advance  to  assure 
that    the   sequel    would   develop   as    planned 

Whether  (  r  not  this  clairvoyant  states- 
manship exl!-:ts  In  the  Politburo,  the  threat 
to  summon  world  opinion  has  served  the 
Soviet  purposes  very  well  at  Geneva  and  In 
the  United  Nations.  And.  whether  a  de- 
terminable and  concrete  factor  or  a  creation 
of  the  Kremlin.  It  still  haunts  this  adminis- 
tration as  it  did  the  last,  even  though  it  no 
longer  can  shriek  fallout  to  create  the  effects 
desired 

Mr    GORE      Mr    President,   will   the 

Senator  vield"" 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  thoughtful  statement  on  this  very 
important  subject.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
ge.st  that  there  is  perhaps  one  additional 
important  r(  ason  why  the  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  unwilhns  to  accept  in- 
ternational in.'^pection  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  refer  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
Soviet  society  and  the  military,  propa- 
ganda, and  paramilitary  advantages 
which  secrecy  gives  to  them 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  completely  agree 
with  what  the  able  Senator  just  said, 
and  I  am  certain  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  problem  is  the  desire  of 
a  totalitarian  state,  especially  one  like 
Soviet  Russ.a,  to  preserve  from  other 
people,  especially  people  of  the  free 
world,  what  they  are  doing. 

My  primary  apprehension  m  this  field, 
however,  come.s  from  increasing  appre- 
hension about  what  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  doin^  in  the  way  of  nuclear  test- 
ing regardless  of  what  is  the  reason  for 
their  present  stand.  I  have  been  told  by 
people  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  that,  if  we  wished 
to  do  so,  we  could  be  testing  such  pos- 
sible new  weapons  as  the  neutron  bomb 
without  Soviet  Russia  knowing 

For  over  2^2  years,  therefore,  we  may 
have  been  entrusting  the  future  of  the 
free  world  to  the  honor,  .sense  of  justice, 
and  humanitananism  of  the  leaders  of 
Soviet  Russia.  I  do  not  assert  that  we 
have,  but  I  do  say  we  may  have:  and 
based  on  the  record,  that  should  be  food 
for  thought  for  every  American. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  ARMY  AND 
NAVY  LEGION  OF  VALOR  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN- 
CORPORATED 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  to  S  847,  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendmerits  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S  847  >  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Incorporated,  which 
were,  on  page  2.  after  line  3,  insert: 

Skc.  2.  That  sections  3(bi  and  6(a)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1955  (69  SUt.  486)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.'  the  phrase  "Air 
Force  Cross'". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

'An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army 

and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 

States    of    America,    Incorporated,    and 

for  other  purfxjses." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  on 
May  3,  1961.  the  Senate  passed  S  847. 
a  bill  changing  the  name  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amend- 
ed S  847  so  as  to  include  recipients  of 
the  Air  Force  Cross  as  eligible  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Valor. 

I  have  discu.ssed  the  amendments  with 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  who  are  interested  in  this 
proposed  legislation  and  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  concur  in  the  amend- 
mients  of  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  S    847 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


DESIGNATION  OF  POLICE  WE?JC 
AND  PEACE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr  DIRKSE:N  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre.sent- 
atives  to  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  6.5, 
desitrnating  Police  Week  and  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Pav 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  ."^lenate  thf  amendments  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  'S.J  Res.  65  >  desmnatinc  the 
week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15  1961.  as  Peace 
Officers  Memoinal  Day.  which  were,  on 
paye  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "May  14-20, 
1961  '  and  insert  "May  13-19,  1962':  on 
pai^p  1  line  8.  strike  out  "15th"  and  in- 
.sert  T4th",  and  to  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  "Joint  Resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  13-19,  1962.  as  Po- 
lice Week  and  designatintr  May  14  1962, 
as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  " 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on 
May  1.  1961,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65 
passed  the  Senate  and  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  designated  the  week  of  May  14  to 
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20,  1961,  as  Police  Week,  and  designated 
May  15,  1961,  as  I'eace  Officers  Memorial 
Day. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
did  not  reach  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  tmie  to  take  action  to  carry 
out  the  desicnated  purp<^>.ses  xn  1961.  that 
committee  amended  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion so  as  to  designate  a  week  in  May  of 
1962  as  Police  Week,  and  May  14  of  1962 
as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day. 

I  have  di&cus5^d  these  amendments 
with  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  who  are  interested  in 
this  legislation  &nd  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  wa^  acreed  to 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  one  or 
two  measures  on  the  calendar  before 
further  ii^ertions  are  made  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  is  now  proceeding  under  the  head 
of  call  of  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Order  No  266,  S.  1189.  The  Senator 
from  Washing t^)n  is  recognized. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  COAST  GUARD 
TO  CARRY  ON  CERTAIN  OCEAN- 
OGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

Mr  MAGNUSCN  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  S<.-i\ate  proceed  to  tlie 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  267,  H.R. 
684.S 

The  F'RF^SIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  j^tated  by  title. 

Tlie  I.Ecisi  ,^TivE  Ci  TRK  Calendar  No, 
267.  HR  6845,  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  all  the  lanjruage  after  the  en- 
acti.xg  clau.v^  in  HR  6845  be  stricken 
and  tliat  tl.i  re  be  substitut'»d  therefor 
the  language  in  S.  1189.  Calendar  No. 
266.  the  first  item  on  the  calendar. 
Tliat  is  the  language  recommended  by 
the  committee.  If  that  motion  is  agreed 
to  and  tiie  bill  is  passed  we  will  go  to 
conference  with  ttie  House  on  the  bill. 
The  reason  for  the  requested  action  is 
that  the  Hou.se  bill  attempts  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  we  attempt  to  do  in 
S.  1189.  However,  the  House  did  not 
use  langtiage  whch  would  allow  the 
Coast  Guard  to  h.ive  as  one  of  its  pri- 
maiy  purix)&es  the  engaging  in  occan- 
i>Kraphic  research  on  the  high  seas. 
It  relates  particularly  to  their  ice  patrol; 
and  It  would  allov.-  the  Coast  Guard  to 


collect  oceanoi'raphic  data  thiough  a 
kind  of  permanent  lesearch  ej.tablisl.- 
ment.  Tlie  House  was  attempting  to  do 
the  same  thing  thai  our  language  at- 
tempts t-o  do  However  the  Hou.se  lan- 
guage makes  no  reference  to  oceano- 
graphic  research  as  such.  The  provision 
added  in  the  House  bill  relates  to  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard,  but  not  to 
a  primaiy  duty  In  S  1189  we  make 
It  one  of  liie  primary  duties  of  tiie  Coast 
Guard,  along  with  other  duties  per- 
formed by  that  agency 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wasiiington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  umend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  in  the  pending 
bill  and  substituting  thereto:  the  text  of 
S.  1189.  as  follows: 

That  Utle  14  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Coast  Guard,  Is  amended  by 

Inserting  lu  chapter  1,  section  2,  after  the 
words  "rescue  facilities  for  the  promotion 
of  safety  on  and  over  the  high  teas  and 
waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;"  nnd  before  the  words  "and 
phall  maintain  a  state  of  rendln<>6s"  the 
words:  "shall  engag-e  In  oceanogranhlc  re- 
search on  the  high  seas  and  In  waters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  "  and  Is  further  amended  b>  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  chapter  5  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  94.  Oceauographlc  research 

"The  Coast  Guard  may  conduct  such 
oceauographlc  research,  use  such  equipment 
or  Instruments,  and  collect  and  analyze  such 
ix-eanographlc  data.  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  or  not.  as 
tlie  Secretary  determines  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest." 

Sec.  2  T^e  anal\-8ls  of  chapter  6  if  title 
14  cf  the  United  Stauee  Code  i«  ameiided  by 
luaertlng   at   Uie   end   vhereof   the  following 

"94    Oceanographlr  research" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  thiid  leadmg  of  the 
bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  i  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  Llie  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Senate 
bill   1189  IS  indefinitely  postponed, 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlnious  consent  to  have  ijrinted 
in  Uie  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  explanaMon  of  the  HCtioii  W'?  have 
taKen.  p.irticularly  explaining  the  two 
purposes  of  the  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  by  Senator   M.^cmtts-dn 

S  1189.  as  amended,  amends  .section  2  of 
chapter  1.  and  section  94  of  chapter  5  of 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  :-elatlng 
to  the  Coast  Guard 

Section  2  of  chapter  1  states  the  ijrlmary 
duties  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  lacludes 
"aids  t-i)  miiritimp  navigation  IcebreRking 
facilities,  and  rescue  facilities  for  tie  pro- 
mritton  of  !«afe*  V  on  and  over  the  hi^h  Seas 
nnd  water!?  subtest  to  the  lurlsdlctlon  of 
the    United    States,    and   shall    maintain    a 


state  of  readiness  to  function  as  a  sp^claJized 
service  of  the  Navy  In  time  of  war   ' 

S  1189  as  an.ended  provides  that  n  nrw 
primary  duty  be  added  f  oUcwIr.g  other 
peacetime  primary  dime*  thl5  dtity  t>e!ng 
that  the  Coast  Gurird  "shall  engage  In 
cx-eanographic  re.«earch  on  the  hteh  seas  and 
waters  Pubject  to  the  lurisdlction  of  the 
I":.;'. ed  ^t.iU't 

Tills  the  committee  believes  is  the  lan- 
p\iage  that  i.s  necesBary  In  the  nbovi-  section 
and  chapter  to  remove  present  F'atiitory 
ilmitatlon.s  on  C.>«*.t  Guard  authontv  to 
conduct  (■ceunographlc  resoar  h  Tiie 
amendment  » .\s  FUgge«ted  by  Government 
apenci(>s 

Chapter  5  of  title  14  relate*  to  func'lnns 
and  power.s  of  the  Coast  Guard  Thlf  in- 
cludes auti.  r:/;.;i..r.  o.'  aids  to  nsvierition. 
aids  to  distressed  persons,  vessels  and  air- 
craft on  the  high  seiis  operation  of  Ooating 
ocean  stations  and  other  f  unctioiis 

8  1189.  as  amended,  adds  a  new  section 
to  this  chapter,  and  the  additions,  function 
of  ■Oceanographic  resesirch "  mis  ••ction 
further  pr  ividrs  th:.:  'The  Cf.tsi  Guard  may 
cundui  t  such  cxeano^raphic  research  use 
such  equipment  or  instrumentF  and  cc.  lect 
and  analyze  such  oceanographic  data.  ;d  co- 
operation with  other  M:(:..:es  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  not.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  In  the  national  interest.  " 

The  nnalypls  of  chapter  ,"5  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Innertlng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  words: 
"Oceanographic  research." 

H  R  4.'?40  provides  that  section  2  of  title 
14.  the  section  that  relates  to  prlmar\'  duties. 
•shall  be  amended  by  add:ug  the  following 
new  sentence.  The  Coaat  Guard  shall  c  il- 
lect.  analyze,  and  evaluate  S4.-ieira"ic  aai* 
concerning  the  high  s^os  ar.d  the  riav'.it;tble 
waters  of  the  United  States  nnd  ph.nM  coop- 
erate and  participate  with  other  Federal 
agencies  In  the  collection  nnalvfiis  and 
evaluation  of  such  data   ' 

There  Is  no  rrierence  made  m  this  section 
to  oceanographic  research  and  the  pr  virion 
added  In  the  House  bill  relates  to  functions 
and  not  primary  d\itles 

President  Kcitnedy  In  hl.s  letter  to  Vice 
President  .Tohvson  or  Mnrrh  ?*>  r^lfrr*^ 
=perlfir;illy  to  rrmoval  of  statutory  lln.lt*- 
t'.ons  restricting  the  participatl(  n  by  the 
Coast   Guard    in    oceanographic    reaefcrch  " 

Tlie  l.inguage  of  H  K  4340  does  not  clearly 
state  \.'h\s  purpose,  and  might  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  expressing  this  purpotte.  The 
Coast  Guard  alrr.idy  haj^  rim.plr  .-lU'h  ^rlty  and 
does  col.ect.  ,i:.a!v7e  rtnd  evnliin'e  wlPTjtlflc 
data  concerning  the  hlph  vmn  and  the  nnv-l- 
pable  waters  in  cor.r.crt;  :.  \»:'h  its  primary 
duties  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  regula- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  safety  of  life 
and  property  on  the  high  seas,  malut-unlng 
aids  to  navigation,  and  Ice-bre.iklng  facili- 
ties It  does  not  engage  In  oceanr^rnphlc 
research,  which  Is  the  .  bjertlve  specifically 
author!7,ed  :ind  Intended  In  S   1180 

H  R  4340  pro\;dof!  that  "section  PO  of  title 
14  of  the  United  .'^ta'es  Code  be  amended  by 
ridding  at  the  e7;d  there<if  the  foii<  wine  new 
.'-ub.'sectlon  '(ci  Tlie  Cofi.it  Guard  is  ,\inhor- 
!7,ed  to  develop  establish  mnlnirin  and 
operate  fixed  and  floating  ocean  ."-tatlone, 
vessels,  and  shore  facilities  for  the  jiirpopc  of 
collecting.  ana!v7lne,  and  evalu.itlne  scien- 
tific data  concerning  the  high  seas  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Unlt.ed  Stfites. 
In  th<»  exercise  of  the  authority  rrante^!  in 
this-  s\:lv<ectloi,  the  Coa^t  Gu.ird  shall  itllU'P. 
to  the  m.xlmunt  extent  practlc^blr-  such 
fixed  or  filiating  ocean  st,.tlo:iF  vessels,  and 
other  oqi:lpment  and  far111tle*i  b<'l:;e  cper- 
ateH  by  the  Coft.-i  G\iard  in  connection  with 
otheV  functions  '  " 

Sginion  90  of  title  14.  Is  the  ""ertlon  titled 
"Oc^an  stations"  and  suthorlres  the  Coast 
Oiiard  to  op>erate  and  rr.ftintair;  floi-inf 
oce;in  stations  for  the  purpose  of  pr.-«T-.d!r? 
search  and  rescue,  communication,  and  air 
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navigation  facilities,  and  meteorological 
services  In  such  ocean  areas  as  are  regularly 
traversed  by  aircraft  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  reference  In  this  section  to 
fixed  ocean  stations,  vessels,  or  shore  facili- 
ties. The  authority  to  operate  floating?  ocean 
stations,  and  to  operate  them  In  connection 
with  many  activities  which  have  scientific 
implications.  Is  clearly  stated 

The  addition  proposed  In  HR  4340  to  sec- 
tion 90  contains  no  reference  to  oceano- 
graphlc  research.  The  scientific  data  referred 
to  in  this  section  of  H.R.  4340  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  any  type  of  scientific 
data  concerning  the  high  seas  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  puch  scien- 
tific data  as  the  Coast  Guard  is  collecting 
now  In  connection  with  its  meteorological  or 
other  services. 

If  the  objective  of  this  Congress  is  to 
spwcifically  remove  present  statutory  limita- 
tions which  restrict  the  Coast  Guard  from 
engaging  In  oceanographic  research  on  the 
high  seas,  that  objective  is  not  accomplished 
by  H.R  4340  which  makes  no  reference  w 
oceanographic  research,  confuses  functions 
with  primary  duties,  and  misplaces  under 
the  section  titled  "Ocean  stations."  func- 
tions unrelated  to  such  stations 


MODIFICATION  OF  LEASES  OF  REC- 
REATION FACILITIES  IN  RESER- 
VOIR AREAS 

The  bill  'S  48'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  modify  certain 
leases  entered  into  for  the  provision 
of  recreation  facilities  m  reservoir  areas 
was  announced  as  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  this  bill  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  However,  it  was 
rather  late  in  the  session  and  it  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  Very 
properly,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee introduced  the  bill  this  year  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  *hird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Cong-^e^i^  assembled .  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  la  authorized 
to  amend  any  lease  entered  into  before  No- 
vember 1.  1956.  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  com- 
mercial recreational  facilities  at  a  water 
resource  development  project  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  adju.stment.  either  by  In- 
crease or  decrease,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  term  of  such  lease  of  the  amount  of 
rental  or  other  consideration  payable  to  the 
United  States  under  such  lease,  when  and 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjust- 
ment or  extension  to  be  necessary  or  advis- 
able In  the  public  interest.  No  adjustment 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  so  as  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  rental  or  other  consideration  payable  un- 
der such  lease  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  adjustment. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S  811  •  to  establish  a  Wabash 
Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources 
Commission  was  announced  a,=;  next  In 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

Mr    MILLER      Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion IS  heard      The  bill  will  so  over. 


ANNUAL  AUDIT  OF  BRIDGE 
COMMISSIONS 

The  bill  'S.  49 1  to  provide  for  the 
annual  audit  of  brldire  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  act  of  Coniire.ss, 
for  the  fillint,'  of  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  a>  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  biir^ 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  tvhich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike 
out  "an  independent  public  accountant 
of  recotjnized  standing"  and  insert  "inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or 
independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State  or  other  political  sub- 
divislrn  of  the  United  States":  on  page 
5.  line  5.  after  the  word  "made",  to 
insert  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
review  such  annual  reports  and  audit  re- 
ports submitted  under  section  I'bi  of 
this  Act  and  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Con^re.ss  based  upon  such 
review,  or  take  such  other  action  as  he 
may  consider  necessary,  to  effectuate  the 
intent  of  the  Conere^s  as  established  by 
this  Act  or  by  the  Act  under  which  the 
individual  bridge  commi.s.sion  or  au- 
thority was  created.",  and  in  line  24. 
after  the  word  "of,  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  insert  "this  Act  and  of": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  bridge  commission  and  authority  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  its  financial  transactions  by 
independent  certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States,  In  such  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Governors  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  Each  such 
commission  and  authority  shall  make  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  all  books,  accounts, 
ftn.^inciiil  reords,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  documents,  or  proi>erty  belonging  to 
or  in  use  by  such  commission  or  authority. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  its  advice  on 
any  matter  per'.ilning  to  an  audit  performed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  The  corrunlssion  or  authority  within 
four  months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  audit  is  made  shall  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  the  audit  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  concerned  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
capital,  and  surplus  or  deficit,    a  statement 


of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  a  statement  of 
Income  and  expense;  a  statement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  Information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  Governors  of  the  States 
concerned  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Informed  of  the  operations  and  financial 
condition  of  the  commission 

(c)  The  Governor  of  either  State  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
further  audits  of  any  bridge  commission  or 
authority  created  by  Act  of  Congress  If  the 
audit  report  submitted  under  subsection  (b) 
is  not  satalfactory  to  said  Governor  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  respectively 

(di  The  commission  or  authority  shall 
boar  all  expenses  of  the  annual  audit  of  its 
financial  transactions  as  required  by  this 
section  All  expenses  of  any  additional  audit 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  official  or  agency  requesting  such  addi- 
tional audit 

Sec  2  (a)  Each  person  who  is  a  member, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  of  a 
bridge  commission  or  authority  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  shall  continue  In  office  until 
the  expiration  of  his  present  term,  except  as 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section 

(b)  Where  provision  is  made  In  the  Act 
creating  a  bridge  commission  or  authority 
for  membership  thereon  without  limitation 
as  to  length  of  terms  of  office  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall,  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion 6f  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  this 
Act,  reappoint  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  persons  who  are  members  of  such  bridge 
commission  or  authority  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  members  of  such 
bridge  commission  or  authority  for  a  term  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  reappointment,  re- 
appoint not  more  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  bridge  commission  or  authority 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  reappoint  the 
remaining  members  for  a  term  of  six  years 
Thereafter  the  term  of  each  member  ap- 
fMDlnted  to  such  commission  or  authority 
shall  be  six  years,  except  when  an  appoint- 
ment Is  made  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  or 
when  an  Incumbent  member  whose  term  has 
expired  holds  over  until  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed, and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  as  pro- 
vided  under   subsection    (c)    of   this  section 

(ci  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  any 
bridge  commission  or  authority  to  which  this 
Act  Is  applicable  occurring  by  reason  of  ex- 
piration of  term,  failure  to  qualify  as  a 
member,  death,  removal  from  office,  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Incumbent  mem- 
bers whose  terms  have  expired  shall  hold 
over  In  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified 

Id)  Each  member  appointed  under  this 
Act  shall  qualify  within  thirty  days  after 
appointment  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by 
law 

(e)  Each  member  appointed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  removable  for  cause  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
ex  officio  members  or  State  hlghwHy  depart- 
ment members  of  such  bridge  cummlselons 
or  authorities 

Sec  3.  Each  bridge  commission  and  au- 
thority created  by  Act  of  Congre.Hs  shall 
submit  an  annual  repf>rt  covering  Its  oper- 
ations and  fiscal  transactions  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Its  financial  condition  and 
a  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  such  period,  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  concerned  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  not  later  than  four  months  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  ^sral  year  for  which 
the  audit  required  unrfer  section  1  of  this 
Act  Is  made  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  review  such  annual  reports  and  audit 
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reports  submitted  undarsMtton  1(b)  of  this 
Act  and  shall  make  reoomnMndatlons  to  the 
Congre.ss  based  up>n  such  review,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary, to  effectuat-e  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
as  established  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Act  under 
which  the  individual  bridge  commission  or 
authority  was  created 

Sec  4  Authority  Is  hereby  granted  to 
transfer  all  functions,  powers,  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, authority,  assets,  liability,  ob- 
ligations, books,  records,  property,  and 
equipment  of  any  existing  bridge  commis- 
sion or  authority  created  by  Act  of  Congress 
to  the  highway  department  or  other  agency 
of  the  State  or  States  concerned,  or  to  Joint 
agencies  established  by  Interstate  compact 
or  agreement  Such  transfer  shall  be  car- 
ried out  In  a  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Stat*  or  States 
concerned.  Upon  such  transfer,  such  bridge 
commission  or  authority  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  Acts  of  Congress  creating  bridge  commis- 
sions or  authorities  may  be  enforced  or  the 
violation  thereof  prevented  by  mandamus. 
Injunction,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  by 
the  chief  legal  officer  of  either  State  con- 
cerned. In  any  court  having  competent  Juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the 
parties.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed 

Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  October  30. 
1951   (86  Stat   699) . 

Section  15  of  the  Act  approved  July  26. 
1956  (70  Stat.  676); 

Section  12  of  the  Act  approved  April  12. 
1941   (55  Stat.  144) 

(b)  Members  and  employees  of  bridge 
commissions  and  authorities  created  by  Act 
of  Congress  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Fed- 
eral officers  and   employees 

(c)  The  members  of  such  bridge  commis- 
sions and  authorities  shall  each  be  entitled 
to  a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices of  $20  for  each  day  actually  spent  In  the 
business  of  the  commission  or  authority, 
but  the  maximum  per  diem  compensation 
of  the  chairman  In  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  $3,000.  and  of  each  other  member  In 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $2,000  The 
members  of  such  commissions  and  authori- 
ties shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  travel- 
ing expense  allowance  of  12  cents  a  mile  for 
each  mile  actually  traveled  on  the  business 
of  the  commission  or  authority.  Ex  officio 
members  or  State  highway  department  mem- 
bers of  the  commissions  or  authorities  shall 
not  receive  a  salary  for  their  services  as 
members,  but  shall  be  paid  their  actual  ex- 
penses not  exceeding  $25  per  day  for  each 
day  actually  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  such  members  and  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  receive  traveling  expense  al- 
lowance of  12  cents  a  mile  actually  traveled 
on  the  business  of  the  commission  or  au- 
thority, whenever  such  reimbursement  for 
their  actual  expenses  and  traveling  expenses 
Is  not  provided  from  some  other  source 
Payments  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  pay- 
ments for  salary  or  expenses  authorized 
for  service  as  a  member  of  any  such  com- 
mission or  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Federal  law  relating  to  such 
commission  or  authority,  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  affect  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  with  respect  to  the  funds  from 
which  any  such  payments  shall  be  made 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  bridge  commission  or  authority 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  and  authorized 
to  construct  and  or  acquire  an  interstate 
bridge.  Including 

(ll  Arkansas-Mississippi  Bridge  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  Act  approved  May  17. 
1939  (53  Stat  747); 

(2)  White  County  Bridge  Commission 
created  by  the  Act  approved  April  12.  1941 
(65  Stat.  140); 


(3)  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission 
created  by  the  Act  approved  December  21. 
1944  <58  Stat   846  i  ; 

(4)  Sabine  Liike  Bridge  and  Causeway 
Authority,  created  by  the  Act  approved  Oc- 
tober 30.  1961  ( 65  Stat    695  I  :  and 

(5)  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission,  creat- 
ed by  the  Act  approved  July  26,  1956  (70 
Stat.  669  I . 

Sec,  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  weie  agi-eed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


THE  JUNIOR  SENATOR  FROM 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning  entitled 
"Strong  Will  in  Senate."  It  describes 
carefully  the  career  and  independent 
courage  of  our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  I  Mr.  GoreI. 
Because  of  the  astuteness  of  the  com- 
ments in  the  article  and  the  full  sweep 
of  the  views  expressed  there.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strong  Will  in  Senate — Albebt  Arnold 
Gore 

When  young  Albert  Arnold  Gore  played 
the  fiddle  at  barn  dances  in  the  hills  of 
Tennessee,  people  said  of  him  "Albert  sure 
draws  a.  wicked  bow  " 

And  years  later  S.am  R.^YB^•R^■  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  said  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  "Albert  is  a 
very  ambitious  young  man  "  Both  remarks 
pointed  up  the  sume  quality  m  Senator  Gof.e 

Whatever  he  is  doing,  wliether  it  is  ftddliug 
or  politicking,  he  takes  It  seriously 

On  Friday  he  put  his  heart  into  an  attempt 
to  kill  a  Kennedy  administration  bill  for  40- 
year  heme  mortgages  Yesterday  he  was 
back  on  the  side  of  his  fellow  Democrats,  as- 
sailing businessmen  who  seek  tax  lia\ens 
abroad. 

President  Kennedy  is  the  third  man  in  the 
White  House  to  discover  that  Senator  Gore 
Is  a  chronic  Independent. 

"I  call  the  shots  as  I  see  them,  the  Senator 
said  yesterday,  "and  I  have  a  habit  of  win- 
ning a  few  fights  now  and  then  " 

StJCCISSrUL    REVOLT 

President  Truman  found  that  out  in  1949. 
when  Representative  Gore  led  a  successful 
revolt  in  the  House  against  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill  President  Eisenhower  found 
the  same  fighting  independence  in  1955 
when  Senator  Gore  helped  lead  the  oiittle 
against  the  Dixon-Yates  power  contract 

"I  don't  want  anything  from  the  adminis- 
tration." he  said,  summing  up  an  independ- 
ent's point  of  view,  except  to  help  them 
have  a  gcxxi  administration  " 

The  Senator,  of  medium  height  and  build 
Is  notable  for  his  handsome  head  of  wa\'y 
gray  hair,  which  he  keeps  meticulously 
groomed    and    parted   down   the   middle      He 


spetiks  in  a  ."Studied  way.  choosing  his  words 
witl;  care    with  only  a  mild  southern  accent 

He  Is  on  record  as  neither  drinking  nor 
smoking  He  finds  golf  boring;  Instead  he 
tries  to  get  in  a  swim  dally  at  the  Senate 
Office  Building  po6\. 

B\it  wliere  Senator  Gore  really  relaxes  is 
on  his  larm  near  Carthage  Tenn  where  he 
raises  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  livestock  His 
greatest  pride  as  a  farmer  is  lile  herd  ol  pvire- 
bred  Angus  cattle 

Senator  Gore  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Granville.  Tenn..  on  December  26.  1907.  the 
son  of  Allen  and  Margie  Gore  His  forebears, 
he  has  said,  "came  across  the  mountain 
after  the  Revolution  and  started  chopping 
timber  I  still  chop  a  little  now  and  then 
myself  when  my  fences  need   mending    ' 

START    IN    POLmCS 

He  went  to  a  one-room  country  grade 
school,  then  to  high  school  in  nearby  Gor- 
donsville  FYom  there  he  went  on  to  tench 
in  rtiral  schools  until  1932  In  that  year  he 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College  and 
was  elected  to  his  first  political  post  as  a 
county    superintendent    of    education. 

Later  he  went  to  law  school,  driving  103 
miles  from  his  home  tn  night  classes  at  the 
Nashville  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
3  nights  a  week  for  3  years  B>  1939  he  was 
running  against  five  other  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives 

The  seat  had  once  been  held  by  Mr  Gorf  s 
{X)litical  hero,  tiie  late  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  True  to  the  Hull  tradition.  Mr 
Gore  advocated  reciprocal  trade  m  that  elec- 
tion, and  still  does  But  he  found  he  picked 
up  more  votes  by  playing  the  fiddle 

He  won  the  election  and  gave  up  tlie  fiddle, 
turning  instead  to  television  as  a  campaign 
device  He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  use  it  extensively 

One  of  the  Senator's  political  assets  has 
been  his  wife,  the  former  Pauline  La  Fon. 
who  Is  also  a  lawyer  and  an  effective  cam- 
paigner Their  daughter.  Nancy  23  years 
old,  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers  for  the 
Peace  Corps  They  also  have  a  son.  Albert, 
who  is  13 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  joui  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  what  he  has  said  about 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  !Mr. 
GoREl.  I  speak  personally,  and  it  is  my 
belief,  that  because  of  the  initiative 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
we  have  as  a  result  a  better  housing  bill 
than  we  had  before  I  again  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  join 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
said 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  took  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  But  beyond  the  bill  to  which 
refei-ence  has  been  made.  I  wish  to  state 
that  during  the  8  years  I  have  served 
in  the  Senate  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  no  man  has  shown  more  cour- 
age, more  integrity,  and  more  intelli- 
gence than  he  has.  This  is  exemplified 
in  his  voting  record. 

Mr  GORE  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the 
genei-osity  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues. 
I  merely  say  to  each  of  them,  thank  you. 


CONNIVING   BIDDERS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  startling  matter 
concerning  conniving  bidders  in  my  home 
City  of  Cleveland. 
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The  city  of  Cleveland,  early  this 
spring,  advertised  for  bids  for  11  differ- 
ent t3T>es  of  watthour  and  demand 
meters.  The  total  number  for  which 
bids  were  sought  aggregated  4,060  On 
FViday,  April  7.  1961,  bids  were  opened, 
*nd  all  five  bidders  quoted  the  Identical 
total  of  $68,691.  The  bidders  were  West- 
inghouse  EUectric  Corp..  Duncan  Electric 
Co..  Sangamo  Electric  Co.,  Allen  Electric 
Co..  and  General  Electric  Co. 

A  week  later,  on  April  14.  1961.  officials 
of  the  five  companies  were  invited  to  a 
meeting  at  the  city  hall  to  explain  the 
Identical  nature  of  the  bids.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  outstanding 
mayor  of  Cleveland.  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze.  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Our  purpose  was  to  Inquire  as  to  the  rea- 
son or  reasons  for  the  seeming  lack  of  com- 
petition, particularly  since  only  re'.atU-ely 
recently  the  General  Electric  Co  .  Westing- 
house  Klectrtc  Corp  ,  and  Sane;amo  Electric 
Co.  had  plead  nolo  contendere  to  Indictments 
In  the  Philadelphia  District  Court  The 
board  of  control  decided  to  reject  all  the 
bids  and  readvertlse  for  new  bids  Further, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  used  equipment 
was  listed  for  trade-in,  hoping  to  elicit  some 
response  from  the  bidders  In   that  regard 

On  June  2.  the  bids  were  again  opened 
ptu-suant  to  the  second  adver-lsemen*  and 
they  again  were  Identical  in  all  resp>ec's  to 
those  of  April  7  Again  the  agereeate  bid 
was  $68,691.  and  each  of  the  companies  re- 
fused to  quote  anything  for  the  used  equip- 
ment The  bidders  were  the  same,  except 
Xor  Allen  Electric  Co.  which  did  not  enter  a 
quotation. 

I  think  that  you  will  understand  the  con- 
sternation which  a  public  official  feels  when 
he  Is  presented  with  bids  which  are  Identi- 
cal to  the  penny  It  Is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  taxpayer  has  not  been  dealt 
with  fairly,  and  that  he  is  required  to  pay 
more  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  true 
spirit  of  competitive  bidding  practiced 

The  mayor  concluded  his  letter  by 
stating  that  he  was  transmitting  copies 
of  the  tabulation  of  the  bids  of  April  7 
not  only  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr., 
KetauverI  is  the  chairman,  but  also  to' 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Anti- 
trust Division,  for  such  appropriate  ac- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General  might  see 
fit  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  on  two  occasions  these 
companies  submitted  identical  bids  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  when  only  re- 
cently three  of  them.  General  Electric 
Co..  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  and 
Sangamo  Electric  Co  ,  had  pleaded  nolo 
contendere  to  indictments  in  the  Phila- 
delphia District  Court. 

Mr.  President,  here  i.s  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  public  servants  on  ail 
levels  of  government  and  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country.  They  are  bemg  com- 
pelled to  pay  exorbitant  prices  when 
conniving  bidders  get  together  and  there 
is  a  failure  of  competition. 

I  appreciate  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  :  Mr. 
Proxmire]  first  called  this  serious  mat- 
ter to  my  attention. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  having  called 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  dramatic 
demonstrations  of  collusive  bidding  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  facts  are  that 
five  electric  companies  submitted  bids 
identical  to  the  penny —$68,691.  When 
the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  calk-d  upon 
them  to  explain  the  bids  and  to  rebid. 
four  of  the  companies  bid  again — one 
of  the  five  having  dropped  nut — and 
again  submitted  bids  identical  to  the 
penny. 

I  have  calculated  what  the  chances 
are  that  this  bidding  could  have  been 
done  innocently.  It  was  not  one  chance 
in  a  million  or  one  in  a  billion  or  one 
in  a  trillion  or  one  in  a  quadrillion;  it 
was  one  chance  in  a  tredecillion.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  36  zeroes  to  the  figure  1  in  order 
to  reach  the  single  probability  chance 
that  these  identical  bids  were  not  the 
result  of  collusion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  most  arrogant  kind  of  collusion. 
The  Mayor  of  Cleveland  did  what  he 
could  do  to  tjet  a  break  for  Cleveland 
taxpayers.  He  gave  the  companies  a 
second  chance  and  told  them  to  bid 
competitively  this  time.  What  did  they 
do?  Once  again  they  bid  identically. 
But  to  try  to  prevent  this  he  said  to 
these  companies,  "All  five  of  you  are 
bidding  identically  and  precisely."  To 
make  it  a  little  easier  for  them  to  com- 
pete, the  Mayor  said.  'We  ask  you  to 
bid  on  our  used  equipment  and  to  give 
us  some  trade-in  offer  "  He  underlined 
that  proposal. 

The  companies  responded  that  they 
did  not  deal  with  trade-ins.  and  would 
not  have  anytliin^  to  do  with  trade-ins. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  m  calling  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  failure  of  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse  Sangamo  Electric,  and 
Duncan  Electric  is  most  useful.  The 
first  three  of  those  companies  were,  in 
fact,  prosecuted  successfully  and  found 
guilty.  In  spite  of  that  action,  they  still 
persisted  in  the  arrogant  practice  of  re- 
fusing to  compete  effectively.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  statem^^nt.  I  wish  to  join  with  him 
m  calling  this  practice  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  rendering 
so  fine  a  public  service. 


MIGRATORY     FARM     LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  monum<^ntal  achieve- 
ments of  this  Nation  has  been  accom- 
plished by  tho.se  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  agriculture  Their  efforts  have  en- 
abled us  to  achieve  the  hmhest  standard 
of  living  m  the  world  today  However, 
this  achievement  would  never  have  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  our  farmwork- 
ers— those  industrious,  conscientious  cit- 
izens whose  occupation  is  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  the  thud  most  iiaz- 


ardous  in  oui"  economy.  I  therefore  find 
It  incredible,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
citizens,  the  backbone  of  our  entire  .so- 
ciety and  economy,  have  been  denied 
many  of  the  legal  protections  which  vir- 
tually everj-  other  group  of  workers  in 
our  country  enjoy.  It  is  even  more  in- 
credible that  among  our  agricultural 
workers,  one  group,  our  migratory  faim- 
workers,  has  been  living  and  working 
for  some  three  decades  under  deplor- 
able conditions — conditions  which  are 
totally  and  unequivocally  inconsistent 
with  ever>'  American  ideal  and  principle. 

During  the  past  20  months,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  in  the  field  of 
migratory  fai-mworker  problems  In 
February  of  this  year,  the  illustrious 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr  , 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  introduced  an  11 -point  \t%- 
islative  program  especially  designed  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  mo.st  serious  and 
crucial  problems  facintr  migratory  farm- 
workers. These  bills  are  of  two  basic 
types.  Several  of  them  — such  as  tho.se 
which  provide  for  improved  educational 
opportunities  for  miRratoi-y  children  and 
adults,  improved  health  services  and  fa- 
cilities, and  improved  housing  for  migra- 
tory farm  families — pertain  directly  to 
the  unique  welfare  problems  nf  the  mi- 
gratory farmworker.  Other  bills  arf  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  entire  agricultural 
society  and  economy.  Amonsr  these  are 
proposals  for  a  domestic  farmworker 
stabilization  program  and  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
apply  collective-bargaining  rights  to  ag- 
riculture. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Senator  Williams  Talks  Farm 
Labor,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  1961 
l.s.sue  of  Busine.s,s  Farming  Mr  ClitToid 
B,  Cha.se,  who  is  public  relation.^  director 
for  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  inter- 
viewed Senator  Williams  regarding  the 
Senator's  attitudes  and  philosophy  on 
migratory  labor  legislation  and  wrote 
this  extremely  informative  article. 

The  article  highliirhts  the  perception 
and  dppth  with  which  Senator  Williams 
has  studied  this  problem.  His  com- 
ments on  various  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  has  introduced  are  en- 
lightening. Becau.se  the  article  gives 
such  excellent  information  on  several 
of  the  more  important  aspects  of  a  leg- 
islative program  which  will  benefit  farm- 
workers, their  employers,  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator    Wh-liams    Tai  ks    F\r.m    I^bur 

Question  Senator  Wh^liams.  how  long 
have  you  been  probing  migrant  labor  prob- 
leau    in    American    agriculture? 

Answer  Ofltcially  since  August  1959, 
when,  at  my  request,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  created 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migrant  Labor,  so 
that    we    would    have    a    focus    of    responsl- 
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blllty  within   one   committee  for  the  range 
of  problems  that  are  Involved  In  this  fiield 

Question  The  migrant  labor  problem 
has  been  with  us  for  a  long  while,  but  only 
In  recent  years  has  it  drawn  .serious  atten- 
tion. What  prompted  the  current  Senate 
surveys  Into  the  problem'' 

Answer  There  have  been  past  legisla- 
tive committee  efforts  to  survey  the  migra- 
tory labor  problem  They  run  back  to  the 
1940'8,  and  p>erhaps  even  beyond  that  There 
bave  t>een  pr<igrams,  too.  In  housing  and 
other  fields  M  jst  of  the  legislative  effort 
died  aborning,  however,  because  very  little 
was  acrom{)lished  The  migrant  farm 
workers  have  not  been  Included  under  any 
of  the  legislation  that  has  brought  security 
to  most  Industrial  workers 

Question  Two  years  ago  however,  you 
set  up  a  series  of  hearings,  which  you  held 
around  the  country' 

Answer  Yes,  after  we  created  the  sub- 
committee, the  first  order  ol  business  was 
to  hold  he.irings  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1959  We  held  them  around  the  coun- 
try   and    conducted    various   field    trips,   too 

Question  Your  visits  Included  a  trip  to 
New  Jersey,  too,  didn't  If 

Answer  Yes,  we  conducted  hearings  In 
Trenton  and  then  went  on  an  extended 
field    trip   throughout   the   Garden   State 

Question  You  have  introduced  a  series 
of  bills  which  I  presume  attempted  to  cover 
some  of  the  findings  your  committee  had 
made  Will  you  explain  some  of  the  legis- 
lation you  have  proposed? 

Answer  We  now  have  an  understanding 
of  most  of  the  Inadequacies  In  the  migrant 
farm  labor  situation  It  covers  a  broad 
range 

We  know  that  youngsters  in  migrant 
labor  families  are  not  being  received  into 
achOoU  situated  where  their  families  stop 
on  their  trips  north  from  Florida  and  Texas 
We  know  that  manv  of  these  children  are 
falling  behind  In  their  education  We  know 
that  many  of  their  parents  are  being  neg- 
lected, and  are  not  even  aware  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  sanitary  living 

As  a  result,  we  have  pro{x>sed  a  plan  of 
national  support  for  local  programs  designed 
to  brira;  these  youngsters  into  the  educa- 
tional systems  located  wherever  their  fam- 
ilies are  working  f')r  programs  designed  to 
bring  Just  the  rudiments  of  better  living 
to  the  adults  and  for  a  hou.slng  program  at 
the  national  level  de.signed  to  devek>p  fa- 
cilities for  migrant   farm  families 

These  families  are  currently  not  brought 
under  the  umbrella  of  health  and  welfare 
programs  where  they  temporarily  reside  To 
overcome  this,  we  have  included  provisions 
for  child  welfare,  for  day  care  centers  and 
for  the  extension  of  regular  public  health 
services  for  these  folks. 

We  know,  too,  that  their  wages  have  been 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  We  have  proposed  a 
minimum  wage  bill  which  begins  at  75  cents 
an  hour,  adapts  the  piecework  method  of 
payment,  and  which  would  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  security  to  these  people  Beyond  this 
we  would  reglstei-  and  regulate  the  crew 
leaders 

Question  I  understand  that  In  the  new 
bills,  one  of  the  provisions  Is  for  collective 
bargaining  for  farmworkers.  I  didn't  know 
this  was  included  In  the  package.  Is  this 
a  new  feature? 

I  have  not  mentioned  two  or  three  of  the 
bills  we  have  Introduced  One  would  create 
orderly  opportunltv  for  farmworkers  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively,  like  indus- 
trial workers,  who  receive  the  protection  of 
this  right  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

We  also  have  a  legislative  program  which, 
we  trust,  would  pi-esent  a  new  stability  to 
farmworkers  throuj:h  a  more  active  program 
of  recruitment  nf  ;  valuable  laborers  In  areas 
where  they  are  iie<'ded.     We  know  that  the 


present  farm  plucement  bureau  we'.'  moti- 
vated, has  not  had  the  muscle  U>  do  the  Job, 
so  we  would  provide  that  muscle  for  better 
and  more  effective  larru  placement  We 
think  11  will  result  m  betier  stabilization  of 
our  farm  work  force 

The  other  point  I  did  not  mention  is  a  pro- 
posal that  there  be  in  this  field  a  citizens' 
council,  including  growers  and  others  who 
are  familiar  with  and  understand  the  situa- 
tion, that  would  define  the  jiroblem  and  rec- 
ommend action— coordinate  the  effort  for 
better  conditions. 

Question.  Returning  to  the  hearings, 
which  of  your  proposals  did  you  find  raising 
the  most  opposition  from  farm  groups  In- 
vited to  testify?  Which  found  the  most 
support? 

Answer.  We  have  had  many  farm  organi- 
zations testify  at  our  hearings  held  from 
coast  to  coast  There  has  been.  I  regret  to 
say.  a  rather  negative  attitude  on  the  p.arl  ol 
organized  growers  and  Individual  associa- 
tions 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  grow- 
ers can  disagree  with  our  efforts  to  see  edu- 
cational opf)ortuntty  brought  to  these 
youngsters  and  their  adult.s.  can  disagree 
with  our  effort  in  trying  to  protect  young 
people  from  the  bitter  hardship  of  stoop 
labor  and  dangerous  work  In  the  fields  and 
can  resist  our  cfforu  to  try  to  eliminate  the 
corrupt  labor  contractors  who  don't  agree 
with  us  that  belter  health  and  welfare 
should  come  to  these  people  They  are 
excluded  as  no  other  Americans  are. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  resistance 
to  these  most  necessary,  most  humane  and 
most  inexpensive  measures  I  note,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Farm  Bureau  In  some  States 
IS  completely  against  these  efforts  This  is 
a  tragedy  because  when  you  get  beiow  the 
officialdom  of  the  organ izaiion  and  reach  the 
individual  members — the  grassroots  grow- 
ers— they  understand  once  you  talk  to  them 

They  know  these  people  need  help;  they 
know  they  themselves  haven't  got  the 
money,  and  can  t  get  it  through  normal 
channels,  to  put  up  decent  houses  This 
resistance  can  be  reduced  through  humanity 
and  logic. 

Question.  Your  program  would  also  create 
rt  Federal  loan  plan  for  farmers,  who  could 
borrow  funds  to  build  or  improve  migrant 
housing  *Is  there  not  the  possibility  here  of 
growers  considering  this  to  be  another  way 
to  force  them  to  comply  with  a  housing  code, 
which  may.  In  the  future,  be  drawn  up  by  a 
Federal  agency?  We  already  know  that  sev- 
eral States  have  housing  dxies  r  ow.  The 
feeling  might  well  be  that  the  Fe<leral  code 
would  supplant  local  code.s  and  continue 
demands  for  more  and  more  expensive  im- 
provements 

Answer  Our  efforts  In  this  fled  are  to 
make  money  available  at  realistic  Interest 
rates  to  the  Individual  grower  or  groups  of 
growers,  for  very  simple  but  sanlt.iry  hous- 
ing— no  frills,  no  fancy  codes  1  fear  no 
possibility  of  Federal  bureaucracy  Imposing 
impossible  codes 

Question  Where  do  you  feel  su<;h  a  pro- 
gram  Is  needed   !n   New  Jersey^ 

Answer  Almost  anywhere  there  ;ire  mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

Question  You  have  visited  farms  In  New 
Jersey  which  used  southern  Nee-oes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  From  these  visit?,  would 
you  say  that  these  farmers  genemUy  have 
been  trying  to  Improve  housing  and  working 
conditions' 

Answer  I  would  say,  by  and  large  their 
heart  Is  in  the  right  place,  but  that  the 
resources  are  not  available  to  make  these 
Improvements 

Question  The  Puerto  Rlcan  program  was 
set  up  by  growers  to  meet  a  tight  farm  labor 
squeeze  after  the  war  The  situation  with 
the  colored  workers  in  the  migrant  stream 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  Is  something  else 
again,  you  say.     Would  you  comment  on  the 


origin  of  this  problem  and  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  you  feel  it  is  essentially  a 
social  one? 

Answer  I  believe  there  was  a  need  to  bring 
offshore  workers  to  our  harvest  areas  because 
we  did  not  have  enough  domestic  workers 
available  to  pick  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  that  time  I  believe  it  is  still  true  that 
at  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season,  in  many 
areas,  there  Is  an  insufficient  supply  of  do- 
mestic American  workers  to  meet  harvest- 
ing needs;  therefore,  we  must  bring  in  off- 
shore people 

I  would  say  p.irenthettcally  from  what  I 
have  seen  In  New  Jersey  and  in  other  States. 
too.  that  the  offshore  worker  who  comes  here 
without  his  family  Is  an  Individual  whose 
living  needs  are  more  easily  met  than  those 
of  the  traveling  American  laborer  with  a 
family.  The  former's  housing  and  other 
facilities  are  better,  for  it  is  easier  to  bar- 
racks him 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  treatment 
Puerto  Rlcans.  West  Indians,  and  Bahamians 
receive  in  our  State  Their  needs  are  being 
admirably  met      I  have  seen  this 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  know  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  vinderemployment  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  American  farm  migrant 
community:  therefore,  our  stabilization  bill, 
with  beefed-up  support  for  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Bureau,  will  create  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans  who.se  occupation  is 
farmwork.  If  this  passes  and  if  it  works  as 
we  hope  It  will,  there  wili  be  le.ss  need  for 
Importing  labor,  and  there  uiK  be  a  new 
stability  In  the  American  farmworker  com- 
munity 

Question  If  we  were  to  agree  that  this  is 
a  social  problem  for  the  whole  community, 
what  is  the  farmer's  specific  duty  as  a  short- 
term  employer,  and  if  society,  through  its 
pleas  to  Congress.  Is  demanding  certain  so* 
cial  amenities  for  the  migrant,  should  the 
farmer  be  compensated  for  what  he  spends 
for  these  purposes' 

Answer  The  migrant  Is  there  to  pick  the 
farmer's  crops  The  farmer  needs  him  To 
have  workers,  he  must  go  beyond  his  own 
community  and  obtain  migrant  farm  pickers 
If  he  Is  going  to  d)  thl.s  there  has  to  be 
hou.sing  Certainiy  the  community  cannot 
provide  it  If  the  farmer  needs  these  work- 
ers and  they  hii\e  no  homes,  he  must  pro- 
vide housing. 

We  are  trying  to  help  the  grower  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  be  able,  at  modest  cost, 
to  provide  decent  housing  Most  growers  I 
know  don't  want  their  harvest  folks  living 
in  shambles  and  shacks  They  would  like 
\G  Fee  their  w^^irkers  decently  housed,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — give  the 
grower  a  helping  hand 

Question  Farmers  feel  they  were  badly 
dealt  with  In  the  television  program.  "Har- 
vest of  Shame,"  Do  you  feel  they  might  be 
Justified  In  sensing  a  soften ing-up  process 
as  one  of  the  purposes  of  thi."  film  —to  pave 
the  way.  publicitywlse  for  organized  labor  to 
move  forward  with  migrant  unionization? 

Answer  It's  too  bad  if  farmers  fear  the 
organization  of  farmworkers  into  labor 
unions.  I,  myself,  do  not  expect  a  national 
organization  of  migrant  farmworkers  In  the 
near  future  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
expect  It  at  all,  because  I  think  In  the  next 
decade  or  so  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer 
migrant  farm  pickers  I  think  their  decline 
will  be  due  to  two  reasons  automation  u:d 
stabilization   of  the  farm   work   force 

In  certain  areaF  vinionlzntlon  is  arriving— 
In  areas  where  the  farniworkers  are  concen- 
trated for  relatively  long  periods  of  time,  as 
In  California  I  frankly  do  not  see  active 
efforts  at  unionization  of  farmworkers  who 
are  picking  In  the  northern  stream  or  up 
the  central  part  of  our  country,  where  the 
harvesting  season  Is  shorter 

Question  Do  you  think  unionization 
would  be  confined  to  California,  If  and 
when  It  comes? 
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Answer.  I  reel  this  way  If  much  of  our 
legislation  la  enacted,  there  will  be  less  In- 
centive for  unionization  becaiuse  the  legl*'.- 
mate  goals  cf  unionization — fair  return  f  r 
work  and  fair  working  conditions —wUl  be 
achieved.  There  will  be  less  need  for  the 
organized   activity   of   a   labor  union. 

Question.  The  farmer  fears  strikes  at  har- 
vest time  As  a  small  businessman,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  manufactures  perishable 
products,  wouldn't  you  say  he  Is  far  more 
vulnerable  than  big  Industry,  which  merely 
can    shut   down    Its    assembly    line? 

Answer  Any  Industry  has  its  periods  of 
vulnerability,  when  organized  work  stop- 
pages or  strikes  cripple  it  more  than  at  other 
times.     Every  industry  has  its  critical  period. 

Question.  If  it  is  the  family  farm  that 
Congress  Is  interested  in  preserving  In  Its 
maxiy  farm  programs,  do  you  think  that 
small  farmers  could  hope  for  any  protection 
agaln.st  this  strike  vulnerability? 

Answer.  Let  me  say  that  if  they  would 
support  us  In  some  of  our  inexpensive,  most 
necessary  legislative  measures,  they  won't 
have  to  fear  work  stoppages  for  better  con- 
<iitlons  because  this  legislation  will  help 
tliem  to  create  these  better  conditions.  I 
believe  our  natural  allies  on  many  of  these 
meiLsures  should  be  the  growers,  themselves. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  unionized  farm 
labor  might  in  the  end  force  Individual 
growers  into  some  sort  of  a  regional  growers" 
association  to  meet  on  m.ore  equal  terms  the 
power  of  the  unions' 

Answer.  If  there  are  national  unions,  I 
would  think  there  would  be  national  farm 
groups  for  collective  bargaining.  It  would 
not  be  bargaining  on  a  farm-to-farm  basis. 

Question.  The  New  Jersey  grower  Is  look- 
ing at  the  Mexican  national  p'-ogram  now, 
and  wondering  what  future  developments  in 
California  will  mean  in  terms  of  his  own 
employment  of  Puerto  Rican.? 

Answer:  Of  course,  we  recognize  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  two  proerama  for  these 
two  groups  of  offshore  worliers  However, 
our  approach  has  an  element  that  would 
produce  a  similar  result  In  either  area — more 
aggressive  efBclent  recruitment  of  American 
farmworkers.  If  this  program  realizes  the 
goals  we  seek  for  It  there  will  be  less  need 
for  the  Import  of  offshore  w-,<rkers 

This  will  not  mean  that  our  New  Jerspy 
growers  will  be  without  the  necessary  hands 
for  the  harvest  season.  It  will  mean  that 
Americans  around  the  farming  areas  will  get 
more  work  and  will  be  able  to  lift  them- 
selves from  their  present  average  family  In- 
come level  of  $725  to  one  that  can  be  trtily 
lived  on. 


OZARK  RIVERS   AND  NATIONAL 
MONLTMENT  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mi'.  President. 
In  southern  Missouri  we  have  a  system 
of  rivers  which  flo'w  through  the  most 
beautiful  wilderness  with  which  our  Na- 
tion has  been  blessed.  Fortunately,  time 
and  progress  have  left  this  area  rela- 
tively unscathed.  However,  each  year 
bring-s  more  blemishes  to  this  quiet 
woodland  of  flowing  rivers,  and  unless 
action  is  taken  immediately  I  fear  our 
Nation  will  soon  lose  this  most  p/icelcss 
asset. 

O'ur  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  al- 
ready prophesied  that  this  year  will  sec 
another  300,000  surres  of  our  Nation's 
land  fall  to  the  bulldozers,  cement  mix- 
ers, and  logging  crews.  This  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  our  Nation,  but 
steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  orderly 
development  of  land.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  helter-skelter  procedures  of 
the  past. 


Provision  must  be  made  to  insure  that 
at  least  a  part  of  our  Nations  natural 
beauty  is  retained.  Towajd  thi.'.  goal, 
legislation  lia.s  been  enacted  and  many 
legislative  proposals  are  presently  pend- 
ing, such  as  the  wilderness  bill,  the  open 
spaces  bill,  and  the  Ozark  Rivers  Na- 
tional Monument  bill  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missomi 
and  myself. 

One  of  our  Nation's  great  writers  on 
the  subject  of  nature  and  its  bolmtiful 
blessings.  Leonard  Hall,  of  Possum  Trot 
Farm,  Caledonia,  Mo.,  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  column  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  concerning  the 
Ozark  rivers  and  the  national  monu- 
ment bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  so  it  will  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  before  us  for  action  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R;cord, 
as  follows  1 

OzAfiK  Rrvzas 
(By  Leonard  Hall) 

Most  of  the  magnificent  areas  that  make 
up  our  national  parks  have  been  acquired  by 
the  American  people  literally  by  default. 
Unsettled,  unknown,  unspoiled  and  generally 
owned  by  State  or  Federal  Government,  these 
areas  were  brought  Into  the  park  sy%\eTn 
merely  by  arousing  congressional  Interest 

That  day  Is  over.  Prom  here  out,  areas 
worthy  of  national  park  status  will  be  saved 
only  by  tremendous  effort  of  citizens  de- 
voted to  the  public  Interest  Big  tracts  of 
public  land  of  this  caliber  no  longer  exist, 
while  efforts  to  acquire  even  modest  tracts, 
no  matter  how  worth  while,  will  increasingly 
compete  with  the  Interests  of  Individuals 
and  private  groups.  These  may  be  oilmen, 
real  estate  operators,  lumbermen,  grazers,  or 
others 

An  example  exists  today  In  Missouri.  In- 
creasing recreational  pressure  combined  with 
a  long  history  of  indifferent  land  use  threat- 
ens the  wild  snd  natural  beauty  of  our  last 
free-fliWing  C^zark  streams  "The  downhill 
trend  started  wl'h  overlojyging  open-range 
grazing,  wood?  flrp.s  and  hard  farming  of 
marginal  lands  Now  In  addition,  back- 
country  roads  reach  every  spring  and  gravel 
bar.  tin  cans  and  rubbish  Utter  every  camp- 
site and  un:mpoging  and  Impermanent 
cabins  line  the  banks. 

RELENTLESS    PRESSURES 

These  things  will  destroy  the  rivers  In  a 
few  more  years.  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
generalized  th-?  danger  when  he  said.  "Pres- 
sures on  our  land  are  relentless.  Another  4 
million  Americans  will  be  born  Into  our 
country  this  year  Given  fair  weather  each 
day  and  another  300,000  acres  will  fall  to  the 
bulldozers,  cement  mixers  and  logging 
crews." 

A  movement  has  started  to  prevent  this  de- 
struction on  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers  In  the  southeastern  Oza.rks.  Local 
residents,  conjervatlonists  at  the  State  level 
and  agences  ->t  government  all  agree  the 
streams  must  be  preserved  In  their  natural 
state  for  the  -ecrea'ion  and  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people  They  also 
agree  that  any  plan  for  the  region  should 
have,  as  an  equal  objective,  raising  the  gen- 
eral economic  level. 

Two  projected  plans  aim  at  achieving  these 
desirable  ends.  The  first  is  embodied  In  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Symington  and 
Long  of  Mlss<  url  ar.d  C'lneressman  Ichord 
proposing  a  113.000-arre  Ozarl'  Rivers  Na- 
tional Monument  on  the  watersheds  of 
these  rivers.     This  legislation  la  based  on  an 


exhaustive  survey  by  the  National  Park 
Service  aided  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  published  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Mla«ourl  State  Park 
Board.  Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 
and  many  leading  citizens. 

The  proposed  monument  takes  Into  full 
consideration  the  potentialities  as  well  as 
the  needs  and  limitations  of  tlie  area.  It 
encourages  development  of  the  entire  region 
outside  the  narrow  limits  of  monument 
lands,  on  a  free-enterprise  basis,  by  tremen- 
dously Increasing  the  flow  of  capital  Into 
the  counties  of  these  watersheds.  It  recog- 
nizes. In  addition,  that  the  low  family  In- 
come of  the  counties  (estlizuited  at  42  per- 
cent of  the  State  average  and  In  many 
cases  less  than  f  1.000  per  year)  results  from 
these  facts: 

1  That  while  timber  Is  a  large  potential 
resource,  most  private  holdings  have  suf- 
fered a  long  history  of  mismanagement 
which  puts  any  profitable  sustalned-yleld 
hSLTvest  many  years  In  the  future.  Even  na- 
tional forest  lands  (after  25  years  of  good 
management)  produce  yields  of  the  order  of 
less  than  $1  per  acre  per  year. 

2.  That  farm  lands  with  a  few  exceptions 
are  only  one-third  as  productive  as  the  State 
aversige.  with  resulting  low  tax  revenues  a 
declining  population  and  an  advancing  age 
level  of  residents  left  on  f.irrrw  as  young 
people  seek  economic  opportunity  elsewhere 

3  That  because  of  the  small  and  unskilled 
labor  force,  restricted  living  facilities  and 
power  limitations,  prospects  for  business  de- 
velopment aside  from  future  wood-using  in- 
dustries must  be  geared  to  recreation. 

VAST     KZFEKIKNCX 

The  National  Park  Service,  with  vast  ex- 
perience In  preserving  wUd  lands  and  man- 
aging their  recreational  uae  by  large  num- 
bers of  people,  seems  the  logical  agency  to 
develop  this  national  monument  Under  the 
Symlngton-Long-Ichord  proposal,  the  Ptirk 
Service  would  encourage  the  area  t.  wns  to 
create  tourist  facilities  and  businesses  of 
every  kind.  It  would  cooperate  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  county  agencies  In  fur- 
ther developing  the  entire  region  Lands 
within  the  monument  boundaries,  except  for 
an  administrative  unit  and  a  limited  number 
of  regulated  campgrounds,  would  be  meticu- 
lously maintained  In  their  natural  state  Use 
of  the  area  would,  literally,  be  limited  to 
recreation,  including  bunting  and  flshlng. 


SORENSEN    FTSH    CO. 

The  resolution  iS  Res  90  >  to  refer 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  bill  <S  1004) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Sorensen  Pish  Co. 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1004 1  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Sorensen  Fish 
Company",  now  pending  In  the  Senate  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  the  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  there*  n  at  shall 
be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amounts.  If  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


NAOKO  ISHIWATARI  WHITE 

The  bill  (S.  82)  for  the  relief  of  Naoko 
Ishiwatari  White  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  eiigros&ed  for  a  third  reading. 
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was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

foUOWBl 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congrt'ss  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Naoko  Ishiwatari  White  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
lor  permanent  residence  if  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
tliat  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
•hall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enjtctment  of  this  Act 


MINSUN  CHEN 

The  bill  (S.  316  •  for  the  relief  of  Min- 
sun  Chen  was  C(msidered.  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  rniicfcd  bv  the  Senate  and  Hrvusr  of 
Representatjies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Cor:f;r^,ss-  a.^srmblrd  That,  for  the 
purp<-)pps  of  the  Immleratli  n  and  Nation- 
ality Art  Mln-Bur.  Chen  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  h8\e  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  dare  of  the  eiiactment  of  this 
Act,  up<5n  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  tni^truct  the 
proper  quota-oontrol  ofBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


MYUNG  JA  KIM 


The  bill  (S.  373)  for  the  relief  of 
Myung  Ja  Kim  was  announced  as  next 
in  order 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  concerning  Calendar  No. 
255.  8.  162,  to  create  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials,  to 
which  objection  was  made  at  the  last 
call  of  Uie  calendar.  Objection  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  majority  leader  has 
agreed  that  the  bill  may  now  be  taken 
up  out  of  order  I  therefore  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  to  have  the 
bill  called  up  after  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted action  on  Calendar  No.  274,  S. 
373 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
Calendar  No  255.  S.  162,  will  be  called 
up  after  the  Senate  has  dispcsed  of  Cal- 
endar No    274.  S    373 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Ca'endar  No    274.  S    373' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
'S  373'  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  a.'s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  fic  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrefs  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp<:>ses  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Myung  Ja  Kim.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Margaret  L  Poptpr  citizen  of 
the  United  States-  l^orided  Thnt  the  nat- 
ural parent?  >f  the  .-snld  MyuT.t:  Ja  Kim  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  tuich  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right  pilvUege  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE MATTERS  AND  MATIJIIALS 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCEJ^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.'^ideTation  of 
Calendar  No   255,  Senate  bill  ie2? 

There  being  no  objection,  th'  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S.  162) 
creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials. 

Mr.  KEAl  ING.  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit amendments  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  IMr. 
Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  pa^e  3.  be- 
tween lines  14  and  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

(8)  one  who  ahall  be  a  prominent  edu- 
cator in  the  field  of  higher  education; 

On  page  3.  lines  15  and  16,  it  Ls  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "'(8)  one  who  shall  be 
a  prominent  representative  of  the  pub- 
lishing industry",  arid  insert  in  lieu 
thereof : 

(9^  one  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentatlre    of   the   book    publishing   Industry; 

(10)  one  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newBp>aj>er.  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  Industry; 

.-On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
strike  out  ■'  <  9 )  "  and  insert  "  ■  1 1  >  ' ;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  19,  to  strike  out  "'10>" 
and  insert  "ii2)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21,  to  strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert 
"C13)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike  out  "(12  •"  and  insert  "(1^)":  and 
on  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  strike  out  "(13)"  and  insert  "<15)". 

On  pace  3.  Ime  3.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "sevent-een  '  and  insert  "nine- 
teen". 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  amendmerits  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
speak  in  favor  of  .'=  162.  as  amended  by 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague. 
I  am  plad  that  these  amendments  have 
been  adopted. 

This  bill  would  deal  an  efTective  blow 
against  the  traffic  in  obscene  materials 
that  currently  is  undermining  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  country. 

As  amended,  it  Is  not  a  rash  or  a  hasty 
bill.  It  would  establish  no  censorship, 
no  repression,  no  police  action  of  any 
kind.  It  would  merely  provide  for  study 
and  suljsequent  recommendations  on 
this  serious  problem  by  a  commission  of 
qualified  expert,s 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  It  to  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  to  set  up  this  Commis- 
sion. We  owe  it  to  the  youngsters  who 
are  daily  bems  infected  by  this  outpour- 
ing of  filth.  We  owe  it  to  parents  who 
are  striving  to  create  a  moral  and  a 
ht-althy  atmosphere  for  their  children, 
and  who  find  that  the  US.  mails  are 
being  used  by  a  c\-nical  industry  to  de- 
base and  corrupt  this  atmosphere. 

We  have  hesitated  long  enough.  It  is 
time  that  we  take  considered  and  de- 
liberate action. 


Mr  JAVTrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  adopted  my 
amendment  to  this  bill,  wlih  the  concur- 
rence   of    the    bdl's    sponsor.     Senator 

MrNDT,  as  I  feel  that  tlie  addition  of 
furthtr  members  representing  higher 
education  and  periodical  publi.shing  to 
the  Commission  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance :n  providing  for  the  represei:tation 
of  all  mtcrested  and  concerned  parties. 

The  problem  of  obscene  literature  is 
one  which  is  properly  of  growinc  concern 
to  parents,  community  leaders,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  throughout  ihe  Nation, 
reachiiig.  as  it  often  does,  our  youth 
during  their  most  impre.s&ionable  years. 
Much,  of  this  hterature  is  reported  to 
How  m  interestate  commercr,  estabhsh- 
ing  a  particularly  great  responsibility  in 
the  Federal  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  careful  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  those  who,  in  good 
faith,  publish  literary  materials  which 
may  be  controversial  m  character,  as 
well  as  to  the  basic  principles  of  free 
speech  and  the  press,  which  must  be 
carefully  adliered  to. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commission 
to  t>e  established  under  this  bill  will 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  all 
these  factors,  so  that  the  Congre.ss.  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  general  public 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  and 
most  composite  information  available  in 
guidin.t:  their  future  actions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  objection  ftied  against 
S.  162  has  been  rescinded  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader  Senator  Mansfield,  m  bnngiiig 
this  legislation  up  out  of  order  at  this 
time 

This  is  imporUnt  legislation.  Mr. 
President.  As  I  announced  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  objected  to,  time  is  of  the 
essence  m  this  challenge  to  do  something 
effective  to  curb  and  curtail  the  distribu- 
tion of  obscene  literature  through  the 
mails  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  us 
sponsoring  S.  162  recognize  the  part  this 
nefarious  practice  plays  in  contributing 
to  juvenile  delinquency  and  we  are  not 
all  impressed  by  those  endeavoring  to 
perpetuate  this  traffic  in  filth.  It  should 
be  stopped  and  the  filth  merchants 
should  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 

Passage  of  S.  162  will  be  an  important 
initial  step  in  cleaning  up  the  mails  of 
America  and  in  protecting  American 
youth  against  those  who  appear  deter- 
mined to  pollute  it.  Among  these  pro- 
moters of  pornography  are  operatives  in 
the  Communist  conspiracy  who  realize 
that  the  destruction  of  a  youth's  morals 
is  an  efTective  prerequisite  to  the  nullifi- 
cation of  his  religious  moorings  and  to 
the  overall  weakening  of  the  qualities  of 
character  which  normally  prevent  him 
from  becoming  either  a  Communist  or  a 
functionary  m  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization. 

Incidentallv.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised tb.rough  Mrs.  Germanine  Krettek 
that  the  American  Libraiy  Association  is 
interested  in  this  legislation  and  that  the 
association  would  like  to  have  one  of  its 
members  included  on  the  National  Com- 
mission which  the  bill  creates.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  this  is  a  sound  proposal 
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and  I  hope  the  American  Libraiy  Asso- 
ciation is  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion. I  also  hope  the  House  moves 
promptly  in  finalizing  the  passage  of 
S   162. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  b*ll.  as  amended. 

The  bill  (S.  162  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readmg.  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m   Congreis  as'^embled, 

FINDINGS    or    FACT    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  l  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
in  obscene  matters  and  materials  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern  The  prob- 
lem however,  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved 
at  any  one  level  of  ijovernment  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
find  more  effective  ways  of  preventing  the 
transmission  of  such  matters  and  materials 
through  the  instrumentalities  which,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  are  subject  to  Federal 
regulation.  The  State  and  IxaI  governments 
have  perhaps  an  even  greater  responsibility 
In  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  to 
protect  the  public,  and  particularly  minors, 
from  the  morally  corrosive  effects  of  such 
matters  and  materials  Governmental  ac- 
tion to  be  effective  needs  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  an  informed  public.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  bring  about  a 
coordinated  effort  at  the  various  govern- 
mental levels,  and  by  public  and  private 
groups,  to  combat  by  all  constitutional 
means  this  pernicious  trafflc 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE     COMM:SS!ON     ON     NOX- 
lOtJS  AND  OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATERIALS 

Sec   2    (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  .as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  i  herem.ifter  referred  to 
as  the  ■'Commission'  i 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  em.ployment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283.  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the   Revised    Statutes    i  5  U  S  C    99  > 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    crjMMISSr'iN 

Sec.  3.  lai  Ntjmber  and  Appf  intment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  .seven- 
teen mem.bers,  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
follows 

( 1 1    One  from  the  Senate; 

(2 1  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

i3)    Two  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal 
B^areau   of   Investigation; 

i5i  One  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6»    Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  h  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  secondary  education; 

i8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor in  the  field  of  higher  education; 

i9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  b'Xjk  publishing  Industry, 

( 10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper  magazine,  and 
periodical    publishing    industry; 

ill)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of   the  motion   picture  industry; 

(  12)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  redio  and  television  indus- 
tries. 

1 13  )  One  from  am.ong  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States; 


U4i  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government:   and 

(15)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  enforc- 
ing officer  of  a  city  or  county  government. 

b)  Vacancies — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mi.H---.  >n  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  whlchr  the 
trigmal  appointment  was  made, 

(c)  Continuation  or  Membership  Upon 
Chance  of  Status. — A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  app>olnted  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission. 

organiz\tion  or  the  commission 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  \'lce  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5  Nine  members  of  the  Commlaslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
cx)mmission 

Sec.  6.  (a)  &(zmbeks  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress:  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  Prom  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

ic)  Members  Prom  Private  Life — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  or  the  commission 
Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  anc  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Cla.ssincatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

EXPENSKS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  cut  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

duties    of    the    cm  mission 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Investigation  Analtsis.  and 
Recommendations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

ill  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  in  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  le%els  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  improved  coordination  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic: 

i3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  In  its  suppression: 

i4)  to  secu.-e  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  m;is8  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  actio  a  as  may  be  deem.ed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;   and 


(6)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to 
traffic  In  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and 
materials,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  revi- 
sions of  Federal  laws  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  effectively  regu- 
late the  flow  of  such  traffic 

(b)  Report — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congrei*  Us  find- 
ing and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  no  event  later  than  January 
31,  1963  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  following  the  submission  of  Ita 
final  report, 

POWERS     OF     the     commission 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpoec  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such 
bearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  .-ind  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable,  Subpenaa  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcom- 
mittee.  or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U  SC  192- 
194)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure 
of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subp>ena 
or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

(b)  Advisory  Committees — In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion ( 1 )  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  citizens 
of  that  State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out 
its  duties  without  expense  to  the  United 
States 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data  — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  instrumentality,  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furni.'^h 
such  Information,  suggestions  estimates. 
and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 


KNUD  ERIK  DroRIKSEN 

The  bill  'S.  435)  for  the  relief  of  Knud 
Erik  Didriksen  was  considpred  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Knud  Erik  Didriksen  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 
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ROMAN   DACKOW 

The  bill  iS.  674  i  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
man Dackow  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  u  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  tim<\  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Roman  Dackow  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  StaUss  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  pranUng  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  pr  >per  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  tr.e  appropriate  quota  for 
the   first    year   thrit    luch    quota   is    a'vailable. 


AIDEH    KOBIX.R 

The  bill  S  722)  for  the  relirf  of  Aideh 
Kobler  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  tmie.  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^r 
of  Rep^rtentatives  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  provisions  of  sections  201(a). 
202(a)(5)  and  202(b)(2)  of  that  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  Mrs  Aldeh 
Kobler 


YU  LIAO 

The  bill  (S.  805)  for  the  relief  of  Yu 
liao  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readuig.  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.'>sed.  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stairs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Yu  Llso  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  f>r  pxrnianeut  ressldence  a«  of  the 
da^e  i.>f  the  enactn.eut  )f  this  Act.  up>on  pny- 
met.t  of  the  require«1  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  p>ermaTktni  resideiice  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
ret-ary  of  State  fthfw  instruct  the  proi>er 
quota-control  officer  U)  deduct  one  number 
from  the  apprr.prlati'  qui'a  fr^r  the  fij-tt 
yetir  that  sucii  quota  i.s  available. 


OCTAVIO   JIMENEZ   MARQUEZ 

The  bill  <S.  817)  for  the  relief  of  Oc- 
tavio  Jimenez  Marquez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tlurd  read- 
ing, wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  RepresentatiTfes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ortavlo  Jimenez  M.'trquez  shall 
be  held  and  ror.,sider'*d  to  hare  been  law- 
fully adn.ltt^d  tr\  the  United  States  f  ir  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  grantlr.g  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  nuxber  from  the  appro- 
priation quota  for  the  first  ye.ir  that  such 
quota  is  avail. ibie. 


VASILIKI   YEANNAKOPOULOS 

The  bill  <S  825  <  for  the  relief  of  Vasi- 
liki  Yeaiinakopoulos  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, wiivS  read  tiie  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  f^r 
the  purposes  of  sections  101 1  a  i  (27)  i  A;  arid 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Vaslllkl  Teannakopoulos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  minor  natural -bom 
alien  child  of  Peter  Teannakopoulos  and  his 
wife.  Angelina  Teannakopoulos.  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Iiiui.i- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 


NAJM  BOULOS  RIHANI 

The  bill  (S,  944)  for  the  relief  of  Najm 
Boulos  Rihaiii  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr.  NaJm  Boulos  Rlhanl  shail 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  o!  tiie 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  tlie  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  numt>er  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


GUISEPPA  LANZA  LASCUOLA 

The  bill  <S.  1373  '  for  the  relief  of  Gui- 
seppa  Lanza  Lascuola  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That,    for 


the  purposes  of  sections  101  la,. 


( A  I   and 


205  of  the  Imiripratlon  and  Nationality  .Act, 
the  minor  child  OUiseppa  Lanza  Lascuoia, 
shall  be  held  and  cnntldered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-bom alien  child  of  Henry  Lascuola  and 
Marlon  Elizabeth  Lascuola,  citizens  of  the 
Unlt^ed  States  Proi~ided.  Thai  the  natural 
pareiits  of  tl.e  said  Glustppa  Lanxa  Laiicuoia 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentaize.  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


TEREZ  KASZAP— BILL 
RECOMMITTED 

The  bill  (S.  1430)  for  the  relief  of 
Terez  Kaszap  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
6,  1961.  Senate  bill  1430  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  •was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Subsequent  to  that  action,  informa- 
tion which  rrquires  further  study  by  the 
committee  was  receivtHl. 

I  a.'-k  unanimou.';  consent  that  the  bill 
be  reccimmitted  to  the  Committee  i:n  the 
Judiciary. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection'^     Without   objection.   It   is  so 
ordered. 


DJURA    ZELENBABA 

The  bill  iH-R.  1293  >  for  the  reUef  of 
Djura  Zelenbaba  was  considered,  was 
ordered  to  a  third  readmp  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed 


ANNA    B.    PROKOP 

The  bill  'H.R.  1360  •  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  B.  Prokop  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  readinp,  wa?  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MODESTA   PITARCH-l^L^RTIN 
DALT'HINAIS 

The  bill  iH.R.  1467  >  for  the  relief  of 
Modesta  Pitarch-Martin  Dauphinais  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  tune,  and  passed. 


MARY  A.  COMBS 

The  bill  'H.R,  1508'  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  A.  Combs  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


KAZIMIERA  MAREK 

The  bill  HR  1523'  for  the  relief  of 
Kazimiera  Marek  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  readin.c.  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS    SATO  YASUDA 

The  bill  HR  1572'  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  Sato  Yasuda  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MAH  QUOCK 

The  bill  (HR  1578^  for  the  relief  of 
Mah  Quock  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  readme,  was  read  tlie  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MISS  KRISTINA  VOYDANOFF 

The  biU  (H.R.  1621'  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Kristina  Voydanoff  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DR    GEORGE  BERBERIAN 

The  bill  (H.R  1622  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  George  Berberian  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MTN  JA  LEE 

The  biU  <H.R.  1871^  for  the  relief  of 
Min  Ja  Lee  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANNA  STANISLAWA  ZIOLO 

The  bill  (HR.  1873*  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Stanislawa  Ziolo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  &Dd  passed. 
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PANAGIOTIS  SOTIROPOULOS 

The  bill  (HR.  1886'  for  the  relief  of 
Panagiotis  Sotiropoulos  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EVELINA    SCARPA 

The  bill  (H.R.  2101'  for  the  relief  of 
E\elina  Scarpa  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PIETRO  DiGREGORIO  BRUNO 

The  bill  'HR.  2107-  for  the  relief  of 
Pietro  DiGresorio  Bruno  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


WANDA    FERRARA    SPERA 

The  bill  iH.R.  2116)  for  the  relief  of 
Wanda  Ferrara  Spera  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


HENRY  WU  CHUN  AND  ARLENE 
I  WU  CHUN 

The  bill  'HR  2141'  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


RELIEF     OF     CERTAIN      ALIENS 

The  bill  'H.R.  2158'  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


M.     SGT.     LOUIS     BENEDETTI.     RE- 
TIRED 

The  bill  'HR.  3846 1  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt.  Louis  Benedetti,  retired,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BERNARD    JACQUES    GERARD 
I  CARADEC 

The  bill  'HR.  3489)  for  the  relief  of 
Bernard  Jacques  Gerard  Caradec  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  readin?. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


I 


CLARK  L.   SIMPSON 


The  bill  'HR.  3850'  for  the  rel.ef  of 
Clark  L.  Simpson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


DAVID  TAG  CHUNG  WANG 

The  bill  'HR.  4217'  for  the  relief  of 
David  Tao  Chung  Wang  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


I 


WILLIAM  M.   FARMER 


The  bill  (HR  4219'  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  William  M  Farmer  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CASIMIR  L.\ZARZ 

The  bill  'HR.  4282'  for  the  relief  of 
Casimir  I^zarz  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  pas.sed 


ROBERT  BURNS  DeWITT 

The  bill  HR  4713'  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  Burns  DeWitt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


REV.   PATRICK  FLOYD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
b:!l  'S.  193'  for  the  relief  of  Rev  Pat- 
rick Floyd,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  11. 
after  the  word  Act",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "And  provided  further.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  Reverend  Patrick 
Floyd  may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act:  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GUISSEPPE  GLORIOSO       ' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  263'  for  the  relief  of  Guisseppe 
Glonoso.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.se  and  insert:  "That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1959  (Public  Law  86-363'.  Guisseppe 
Glorloso  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  4  of  that  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wa^,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS    KAZUKO    '  WM    R  '    ZITTLE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <  S.  331 '  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Kazuko 
(Wm  R  I  Zittle.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  6. 
after  the  word  "residence",  to  In.sert  "if 
she  IS  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act :  Pro- 
vided. That  If  the  said  Mrs  Kazuko 
(Wm.  R. '  Zittle  is  not  entitled  to  medical 


care  under  the  Dep>endents"  Medical  Care 
Act  '70  Stat.  250  > .  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  And  provided 
further.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  ai2(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mrs  Kazuko  (Wm  R  )  Zittle  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act:  Prortded,  That  If  the  said  Mrs 
Kazuko  (Wm.  R  )  Zittle  is  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medical 
Care  Act  (70  Stat  250) .  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion under  such  para^aph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


NISHAN  DER  SIMONIAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  'S.  592 »  for  the  relief  of  Nishan  Der 
Slmonian,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment.  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "Bearge  and  Eugenie 
Hagopian  citizens  '  and  Insert  "Bearge 
M.  Hagopian.  a  citizen",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Nishan  Der  Slmonian  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Bearge  M  Hagopian.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  Th*t 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.spd 


JOSE  ERASMO  REINA   iLAJARA) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  866  >  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Fra.smo 
Reina  (Lajarai.  which  had  be^^n  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  strike  out 
"she"  and  insert  "he,"  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  nf  paragraph 
(Ij    of   section   212(a)    at    the    Immigration 
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and  Nationality  Art,  Joee  Erasmo  Relna 
(Lajarai  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  UnltiKl  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  Is  fcund  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provision*  of  such  act 
Proiided.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  excluskin  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thl.s  Act  Provtded  further  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescrlb<'d  by  section  213  of  the 
•aid  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oi  dered  to  be  engrassed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MARIAN  WALCZYK   AND   MARYA 
MAHEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  'HR  1425'  fjr  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Ma-ya  Marek.  which  had 
been  re[xirt«l  frum  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  6,  a'ter  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "John  and  Stanislaw  Walczyk 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  insert 
"John  Walczyk,  e.  citizen  of  the  United 
States". 

The  amendmert  was  agreed  to 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.ssed   and  the  Dill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MARIA  CASCARINO  AND  CARMELO 
GIUSEPPE  FERRARO 

Tiie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R  2346 »  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarino  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Per- 
raro.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  line  11,  after 
the  name  "Mr  '.  to  strike  out  "and  Mrs 
Carmelo  Leo.  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ■  and  insert  Carmelo  Leo,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.s.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  tune,  and 
passed. 


ROSARIO  BARRENA   VU.LACHOIA 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate*  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  85'  for  the  relief  of  Rosario  Bar- 
rena  Villachoia  and  others,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act  ,  to  strike 
out  "Rosario  Barrena  Villachoia  and 
insert  "Maria  lio.sario  Barrena-ViUa- 
chica  '.  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"held",  to  insert  "and  considered";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Maria  Rosario  Barrena-VUlachlca.  MariH 
Dolores  VUlar  Srtlina.s,  Angela  Casanova  Ca- 
bella.  Carmen  Ouenaga  Anchustegul,  and 
Flora  Casais  Puns  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 


United  States  f<.)r  permanent  resideice  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art.  up>on 
payment  of  the  required  vi.sa  fees  l^pon  the 
granting  of  p>ermanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  shall  instruct  thf  prcper 
quota-control  officer  lo  deduct  the  required 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quot.i  for  the 
first  year  that  such  qviota  is  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  'o  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rosario 
Barrena-Villachica.  Maria  Dolo-es  Vil- 
lar  Salinas.  Angela  Ca.sanova  Cabello, 
Carmen  Guenaga  Anchustegui.  and 
Flora  Casals  Pons." 


CHI    VAN   CHU 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  172'  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Van 
Chu,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, in  line  4.  after  the  word  '  Act",  to 
strike  out  "Chi  Van  Chu"  and  in.sert 
"Chew  Chi  Yan".  and  in  line  7,  f.fter  the 
word  "States",  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  tlie  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Chi  Yan  Chu  shall  nut.  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  tn  Congre.ss  assembled.  Thft  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101iaM27)(A)  and  2(j5 
Lif  the  In\mlgratlon  and  Nations  llty  Act. 
Chew  Chi  Yan  shall  be  held  and  c  msidered 
to  be  the  natural-b<5M^  alien  minor  child  of 
Chew  Ng  Yuk  Wan.  a  titlzen  of  the  United 
Stales  \ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chew  Chi  Yan." 


MAY    DAWN    POLSON     'EMMY    LOU 
KIM» 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  242)  for  the  rehef  of  May  Dawn 
Poison  (Emmy  Lou  Kim',  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in  line  5. 
after  the  name  "Kim",  to  insert  "and 
Joseph  King  Poison  iSung  Sang  Moon'" 
in  lirie  7.  after  the  word  ■alien",  to  strike 
out  "child"  and  insert  "children",  and 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "States '.  to  in- 
.sert a  colon  and  Prcvtdcd.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  tlie  benehclanes  shall 
not  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act";  .so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprftentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27mA)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Mary  Dawn  Poison  (Emmy  Lou  Kim)  and 
JL>seph  King  Poison  (Sung  Sang  Moon  i  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  children  of  Vernon  and  Dawn 
Poison,  citizens   of   the   United   States:    Pro- 


vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  ai.d  Nation- 
ality Act 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Dawn  Pol- 
son  (  Emmy  Lou  Kim  '  and  Joseph  King 
Poison  'Sung  Sang  Moon' 


GEORGIOS  l^OTZOUiS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS  266'  for  the  relief  of  Georpios 
Tzotzolas,  which  had  been  rejwrted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4.  after 
the  name  "Georgios '.  to  strike  out 
"Tzotzolas"  and  insert  'Laskaris  T  ot- 
golas".  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read. 

Be  it  enacted  ^J,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  for  the 
purpo.-^es  of  the  In-.mii:r;t:ion  and  Nationality 
Act.  Georglos  Laskarls  Tgotgolas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  l>een  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  requin-d  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  the  status  of 
p>ermanent  residence  to  svich  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  r.uniber  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  tlie  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  tiie  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios  Las- 
kans  Tgotgolas," 


GEORGE  JOHN  COUTSOUBINAS  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  553  '  for  the  relief  of  Gorge  John 
Coutsoubinas  and  others,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Commit  tee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "George  John  Coutsoubinas.", 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  "Olga  G", 
to  strike  out  "Coutsoubinas,"  and  in- 
sert "Coutsoubinas  and",  and  in  line  5. 
after  the  name  "Coutsoubinas".  to  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "and  Agath  O  Cout- 
soubinas"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrierica  tTi  Congress  as.<<ernbled  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Olga  G  Coutsoubinas  and  Spyrldon  G. 
Coutsoubinas  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  ha\e  been  lawfully  admitted  t<j  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees  Up>on 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  t<?  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  m  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Stat#  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quora- 
control  officer  to  deduct  the  required  num- 
bers from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas 
are  available 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read ; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  G  Cout- 
soubinas  and  Spyridon  G  Coutscuhmas." 


FUNG  WAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  700)  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Wan, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mitLee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Fiing  Wan  (Mrs 
Jung  Gum  Goon  i ,  the  wide  w  of  a  United 
States  citizen  who  served  honorribiy  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  section  101  (a )  (27)  i  A)  of  that  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall 
not   be   applicable   In   this   case 

The  amendment  was  ag:eed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  road: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F\ing  Wan  Mrs 
Jung  Gum  Goon  >  " 


DR.     PERKINS     P      K.     CHANG     AND 
OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consid'^r  the 
bill  fS.  942'  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Perkins 
P.  K.  Chani?  anci  others,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  cla'jse  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Doctor  Perkins 
P.  K  Chang  (C'haiig  Per.^-Kengi  =hall  be 
held  and  considered  *  >  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  trj  the  United  .sta'e.s  :'  .'•  perm.''.- 
nent  residence  a."5  of  Septemb*>r  14.  1955. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  vlaa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  -.f  permanent  re.sldence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  f^r  In  ■''his  .^ct.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shaU  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-contiol  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  fjr  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  a 2; reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  th:rd  reading,  was  read  tiie  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IDoctor  Perkins 
P.  K.  Chang  (Chang  Penti-KengK" 


I  BILL  PASPED  OVER 

The  bill  •  S.  1206  /  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
tinental Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  of  Hender- 
son, N.C.,  succes-sor  to  Continental 
Hosiery  Co  .  of  Henderson,  N.C,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  fa- 
vor this  bill,  but  I  have  a  request  that  it 
go  over,  so  I  ask  that  it  t;o  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard.     The  bill  will  eo  over 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

The  bill  fS.  1931  >  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war  risk  in- 


surance was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  ScTuite  arul  House 
of  Rcprenentatiies  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1312  of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C  1542).  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  13.  1961"  and  Inserting 
"June  13,   1966"  In  lieu  thereof 


BILLS   PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  H.R.  2457  >  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  in 
order  to  clarify  the  construction  subsidy 
provisions  with  respect  to  reconstruc- 
tion, reconditioning,  and  conversion,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING      Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.     1  lie  bill  will  go  over. 

The  bill  iS.  120*  to  emend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Contiol  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  of  water 
pollution  control  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.MUSKIE.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard.     The  bill  will  go  over. 


SHEL1.FI.^,HERIES  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER AT  MILFORD.  CONN. 

The  bill  'S.  606 1  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  shellf^shents  research 
center  at  Milford.  Conn.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  thud  time,  and  pas.sed, 
a.''  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojuse 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Uni-ed  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  at  Mil- 
ford.  Conn€-;Ucut.  a  research  center  for  sliCil- 
flsheries  prc)ductlon  and  for  such  purpose 
acquire  such  real  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Such  research  center  shall  consist  0/ 
research  facilities,  a  pilot  hatchery  Including 
rearing  tanks  and  ponds,  and  a  training 
school,  and  shall  be  used  for  the  conduct  of 
basic  research  on  the  physiology  and  ecologr 
of  commercial  shellfish,  the  development  of 
hatchery  methods  for  cultivation  of  mol- 
lusks.  Including  the  development  of  princi- 
ples that  can  be  applied  to  the  utilization 
of  artificial  and  natural  salt  water  ponds  for 
shellfish  culture  and  to  train  persons  In  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  shellfish  culture. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
♦  1,325,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


TELLICO    PLAINS.    TENN  .   LAND 
TRANSFER 

The  bill  *S  848'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Acrriculture  to  convey  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  to  the  town  of  Telhco 
Plains,  Tenn..  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  of 
Rfv-e^ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  t.  >  the 
town  of  Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee,  all  right, 


title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Slates  in 
and  t<j  a  certain  tract  of  land,  together  with 
anv  improvements  thereon,  consisting  or  ap- 
proximately 0  20  of  an  acre.  In  the  town  of 
Tellico  Plains  Tennessee  known  as  the  Fred 
Lee  tract  (621  1.  such  tract,  which  Is  no 
longer  required  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  having  been  previously  conveyed  by 
such  town  to  the  United  States  without  con- 
sideration (by  deed  dated  June  16.  1931) 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllenderI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator  Elxendes 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  quitclaim  two-tenths  of  an  acre  to 
the  toNim  of  Tellico  Plains.  Tenn 

The  land  was  donated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  1931  on  behalf  of  the  clUtens  of 
Tellico  Plains  T^e  deed  specified  that  the 
land  was  "to  be  ised  for  the  location  and 
erection  of  a  warehouse  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  for  any  additional  purpose  or  pur- 
poses which  In  the  Judgment  of  said  Forest 
Service  may  be  deemed  desirable.  '  The  For- 
est Service  now  has  no  need  for  the  land 
and  there  are  no  Improvements  on  the  land 
of  any  value  to  the  United  States.  Its  re- 
turn to  the  cltljsens  of  Tellico  Plains  by 
means  of  quitclaim  to  the  town  without 
consideration  only  represents  fair  play  and 
equity.  The  deed  to  the  United  States  was 
executed  by  Fred  Lee  and  Oussle  Lee  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Tellico  Plains.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Loe  have  no  objection  to  convejr- 
;uace  of  the  land  to  t  he  town 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PRE\TENTION  ACT.  AMEND- 
MENT 

The  bill  (S.  650)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  permit  certain  new  organizations 
to  spon.sor  works  of  improvement  there- 
under was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third   time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Pre\-entlon  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
";  or  any  Irrigation  or  reservoir  company, 
water  users'  association,  or  similar  organi- 
zation having  ruch  authority  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary". 


ABOLITION      OF      i-E.DERAL      FARM 
MORTGAGE   CORPORATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1040 »  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ajirriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment  to  strilce 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  (ft)  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, established  by  the  Act  of  January 
31.  1934  (48  Stat.  344;  12  U.S.C.  1020),  Is 
hereby  abolished;  and,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d).  all  of  the  powers,  duties, 
functions,  and  authority  of  such  Corpora- 
tion are  hereby  terminated. 


(b)  All  right,  title  and  Interest  In  or  to 
real  property  other  than  reserved  mineral 
Interests  which  may  appear  of  public  record 
In  any  farm  credit  district  ui  be  in  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  or  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporiitlon  are  hereby  coi: firmed 
to  be  In  the  Federnl  land  bank  of  said  dis- 
trict, and  said  bank  Is  hereby  authorized  m 
Its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  to  execute  any 
assignment,  release,  satisfaction,  or  other 
instrument  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  connection  therewith  to  perfect  title 
of  record  In  the  true  owners 

(c)  All  right,  title  and  Interest  to  any  re- 
served mineral  Interests  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  which  have  not  been 
disposed  of  otherwise  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  are  hereby  confirmed 
t«  t)e  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United 
States 

(di  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1)  all  cash,  ac- 
counts receivable,  and  other  iLssets  owned  by 
the  Federal  -'arm  Mortga,?e  Corporation  and 
(2)  all  authority  of  such  corporation  relating 
to  the  collection  of  notes  receivable  from 
the  Federal  land  banks. 

(ei  Any  cash  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  any  moneys  collected  by 
him.  by  virtue  of  the  transfer  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts 

Sec  2  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  peti- 
tion filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  such  enactment,  may  allow 
rhc  R.ime  to  be  maintained  by  or  against 
thf  .'^rretary  of  the  Treasury 

Sec  3  (a)  Sections  1  2  3  4  S  6  12.  17. 
and  18  of  the  Federal  Farm  M Ttgage  Cor- 
poration Act,  as  amended  (12  USC  1020. 
1020a  1020 h.  992a  723  f >  1  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

lb)  Sections  32  1  except  the  fourteenth 
sentence  thereof  1  ,  33,  34,  and  36  of  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  as 
amended  (12  USC  1016  1019.  except 
1016(h),  second  sentence)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  fourteenth  senfnce  of  such 
section  32  (12  USC  1016  hi  second  sen- 
tence) is  heretiy  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from the  word  "such". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  eighth  para- 
graph of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  USC  347).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  by  the  deposit  or  pled^-e 
of  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bond.s 
issued  under  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act,". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12 
use  as."!  1  .  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration having  maturities  from  dale  of  pur- 
chase of  not  exceeding  six  months." 

(e)  The  fourteenth  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended 
(12  use.  723(C)),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence  thereof 

(f )  The  last  paragraph  of  section  12  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended  ( 12 
use.  722),   Is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"Amounts  transmitted  to  Federal  land 
bank  associations  by  Federal  land  banks  to 
be  loaned  to  Its  members  shall,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  bank,  be  in  current  funds  or. 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower.  In  farm  loan 
bonds." 

(g)  Paragraph  Eighth  of  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended  ( 12 
U.S.C.  781),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'Eighth.  To  buy  and  sell  United  States 
Government  obligations  direct  or  fully  guar- 
anteed." 


(h)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended  (  12  USC  781  <  .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  Fifteenth.  Six- 
teenth and  T^'entleth  thereof 

(li  Section  22  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended  (12  USC  897),  Is  amended 
by  ill  striking  out  clause  (e)  under  the 
heading  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  land  bank" 
and  i2\  striking  out  clause  (C)  under  the 
heading  "In  the  case  of  a  Joint-stock  land 
bank' 

(J)  Section  62  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (12  USC  1138bi  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  F,a.rm 
Mortgage  Corporation," 

(k)  The  Act  of  June  4.  1936  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1461;  12  U,S.C  773a).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corpwratlon,"  and  "the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner". 

(1)  Section  7(b)  of  the  First  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1936.  approved 
June  22.  1936  (49  Stat  1648:  15  USC  712a 
(b) ,  Is  amended  by  strikine  out  item  4  there- 
of and  by  redesitrnating  items  5  Uj  13  Inclu- 
sive, as  4  to  12.  respectively 

(m)  The  Act  of  September  6,  1950  (64 
Stat.  769;  7  U.S.C.  1036 1,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  4  thereof 

(n)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Acv 
of  1953.  as  amended  (12  USC  636f(ali, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  thereof 

(o)  The  second  sentence  of  section  433  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act,". 

( p )  The  first  paragraph  of  section  493  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration". 

(ql  Section  657  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Cixle  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  " 

(ri  Section  658  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '  Fed- 
eral  Farm  Mortgage  C  irporation." 

(6)  Section  1006  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Farm   Mortgage  Corporation.". 

(t)  Section  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation." 

lUi  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
piratDn  Control  Act.  as  amended  (31  USC. 
846 1 .  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation;" 

(V)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944.  as  amended  1  58  Stat  741: 
12  U.S.C  1020a-li.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  603  thereof 

(w)  The  la5t  paragraph  of  section  32  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Ix)an  Act.  as  amended  (12 
use    992,  993  I,  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HOLL.^ND  in  the  chair'  Tlie  Senator 
from  Florida  asks  vinanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thiC 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator    Holland 

This  bill  would  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  which  has  been  in 
liquidation  since  1947  The  committee 
amendment  simply  Incorporates  In  the  bill 
a  number  of  technical  amendments  recom- 
mended by  ♦he  Farm  Credit  Admini.=  trat;on 
as  being  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pKJses  of  the  bill  in  a  proper  manner 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
was  established  In  1934  to  aid  in  financing 
land  bank  commissioner  loans  Authority 
for  such  loans  expired  in  1947  As  of  June 
30.  1955.  pursuant  to  an  act  approved  June 
1  of  that  year  all  assets  of  the  Corporation 
held  as   a  result   of   the  land  bank  commis- 


sioner loans,  except  cash  accounts  receiv- 
able, and  .-eserved  mineral  interests,  were 
sold  to  the  Federal  land  banks.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1957.  pursuant  to  an  act  approved 
September  6.  1950.  all  reserved  mineral  in- 
terests held  by  the  Corporation  and  not  in- 
volved in  two  court  actions  which  are  still 
pending,  were  transferred  to  the  United 
-States  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

The  present  assets  of  the  Corporation  con- 
sist of  cash  on  hand  in  the  amount  of  $194- 
557  40  and  promissory  notes  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  in  the  amount  of  12.191  156.94. 
These  remaining  asset*  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  The  cash 
on  hand  and  collections  on  the  notes  would 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis"ellane- 
ous  receipts  Pending  actions  by  or  against 
the  Corporation  could,  on  motion  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  committee  amendment  prov.des  a 
method  of  perfecting  record  title  to  lands  in 
which  the  Corporation  may  still  appear  to 
have  an  infrrest  repeals  obsolete  provisions 
for  land  bank  commissioner  loans,  prevents 
the  unintenied  revi^al  of  bond  issuance  ati- 
thority  heretofore  repealed,  and  makes  neces- 
sary drafting  corrections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  S  1040  is  to 
abolish  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, a  depression-born  agency 
whose  services  have  not  been  used  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years.  This  agency, 
however,  while  presently  dormant  still 
retains  all  of  its  previously  conferred 
powers,  including  the  power  to  borrow 
up  to  $2  billion  and  to  pledge  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  pajTnent. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress on  January  31,  1934,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  land  bank 
commissioner  to  make  mortgage  loans 
on  farm  properties  on  which  the  then 
exi.'^tinR  lending  authority  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  had  been  restricted. 

The  Government  held  all  the  capital 
stock  in  this  Corporation.  It  was  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-,  to  issue  and 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  $2 
billion  irv  federally  guaranteed  bonds, 
and  it  co&ld  make  collateral  loans  to  the 
Federal  land  banks  as  well  as  purchase 
the  bonds  of  those  banks 

This  Corporation  did  serve  a  necessary 
function  during  the  depression  years, 
but  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  its  accompanying  appreciation  m 
Federal  income  and  property  values  the 
services  of  this  agency  were  no  longer 
necessary-,  and  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  it  has  not  functioned  as  a  lend- 
ine  agency. 

In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  mortgage  loans  expired 
on  July  1.  1947.  except  for  refinancing 
existing  loans,  and  no  extension  has  been 
asked. 

On  June  30.  1955.  all  remaining  out- 
standing loans  and  certain  other  assets 
of  the  Corporation  were  sold  by  the 
Corr>oration  to  the  Federal  land  banks. 

On  September  7.  1957,  all  their  mineral 
reservations  remaining  unsold  were 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
legislation  enacted  in  September  1950 

In  September  1957,  the  Government's 
investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Corporation  was  fully  retired. 
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The  Corporation,  however,  was  not 
abolished:  it  still  retains  its  authority — 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — to  issue  and  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  $2  billion  in 
federally  guaranteed  bonds.  They  still 
have  authority  to  make  collateral  loans 
to  the  Federal  land  bank^  and  to  pur- 
chase their  bonds.  This  authority  is  not 
being  used,  but  it  is  still  there. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  annual 
audits  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion for  the  past  several  years  has 
strongly  recommended  that  Congress 
take  action  to  terminate  the  existence  of 
the  Corporation. 

As  of  June  30,  1960,  the  only  assets 
of  the  Corporation  were  certain  notes 
receivable  from  Federal  land  banks  In 
the  amount  of  $3,933,116.  These  notes 
represent  the  balance  due  from  the  sale 
of  the  loans  and  other  assets  of  the 
Corporation  to  these  banks,  and  they  are 
payable  by  the  representative  banks  in 
annual  installments. 

Collecting  these  annual  payments  on 
notes  from  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
then  transferring  the  proceeds  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  the  only  duties  left 
for  this  CorpKjration  to  perfonn  These 
payments  could  just  as  easily  be  made 
direct  to  the  Treasury. 

I  repeat,  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  during  the  depress ;onscrved 
a  useful  function.  It  was  started  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  land  banks  were 
not  in  a  strong  financial  position,  and 
its  purpose  was  to  support  these  banks 
by  providing  additional  capital  for  loan.s 
to  the  farmers  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  The  Federal  land  banks  are 
now,  however,  all  in  a  strong  financial 
position,  and  everyone  agrees  that  there 
is  no  need  for  any  f'onds  or  any  support 
from  this  Corporation. 

Although  this  agency  has  not  made 
any  loans  since  the  depression  years  and 
even  though  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  mortgage  loans  ex- 
pired on  July  1.  1947.  except  for  refinanc- 
ing existing  loans,  we  find  that  sixice 
1950  over  $4  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  cover  their  admin :stration  ex- 
penses. 

Direct  appropriations  were  suspended 
in  1955.  during  which  year  all  loans  ar.d 
other  assets  of  the  Corporation  were  sold 
to  the  Federal  land  banks,  however,  dur- 
ing each  of  the  ensuing  years  autiiority 
has  been  extended  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  Corporation  to  make 
such  expenditures  from  collected  funds 
as  were  necessary  to  continue  the  liq- 
uidation of  Its  assets.  The.se  expendi- 
tures, however,  have  been  systematxally 
reduced,  and  last  year  they  were  reduced 
to  about  $5  000. 

But  why  any  expenditure?  Why  keep 
a  usele.ss  agency  alive  when  it  is  not 
needed?  No  agency  of  the  Government 
havin:;'  the  power  to  borrow  and  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Governmeni  in  the 
amount  of  %2  billion  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  around  waiting  unul  some  bureau- 
crat with  a  fanciful  imagination  decides 
to  revive  it. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  favor- 
able reporting  thus  bill,  and  am  glad  that 
the  Senate  is  today  giving  the  bill  its 
unanimous  approval. 


The  PRESIDIxN'G  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to  state 
that  the  objections  made  by  the  official 
bodifs  were  accepted  by  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  we  understand 
were  covered  by  the  amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
propo.'^ed,  the  Que.=;tion  is  on  the  en^rross- 
mfnt  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bf*  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
AREAS  WITHIN  THE  SUPERIOR 
NATIONAL  FOREST.   MINN. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  302'  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22. 
1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain 
areas  witi^ir.  tiie  Superior  National  For- 
est, in  the  State  of  Mii.nes^jta,  and  fur 
other  purpo.ses 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  brief  statement  to  make  on  the 
bill. 

Thi.s  bill  concerns  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  of  tlie  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  wildernes.s  area  of  ap- 
proximately a  million  acres  of  land, 
streams,  and  lakes  in  Minnesota,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Superior.  Little 
Indian  Sioux,  ^.nd  Caribou  Roadless 
Areas. 

In  1948  Cong:  e.ss  autiionzed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agnruiture  to  acquire  nonfed- 
erally  owned  lands  in  this  area  Appro- 
priations have  been  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  1948  act  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,000. 
of  wiuch  $250,000  remains  unappropri- 
ated 

Th'  1948  act  contained  the  following 
limitation  on  the  acquisition  of  the.-e 
lands  by  condemnation: 

No  contiguous  tract  of  land  In  one  owner- 
ship, not  exceeding  five  hundred  acres  In  the 
aggregate,  shall  be  condemned  IT  at  the  time 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act  it  is  encumbered 
with  a  structure  or  structures  of  a  perma- 
nent type  suitable  for  human  occupancy  and 
if  the  owner  therof  files  written  objections 
before  expiration  of  the  time  for  answering 
the  petition  in  the  proceedings 

Withm  the  area  covered  by  the  1948 
act.  ther^"  still  remain  to  be  acquired 
some  15  400  acres  of  privately  owned 
land,  consisting  of  13  coinmercial  rcoor's. 
57  summer  homes,  and  some  unimproved 
properties 

There  are  about  15,700  acres  of  county 
ownership  and  about  110.000  acres  of 
State-owned  land.  It  is  aiiticipated  that 
perhaps  half  of  tlie  county  land  and 
much  of  the  State  land  can  be  acquired 
by  land  exchange. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
unique  qualities  of  this  area  and  com- 
plete the  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
needed  lands,  the  bill  would  do  three 
things: 

First,  it  would  remove  the  restriction 
on  condemnation. 

Second,  it  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  by  $2  million  to 
$4  5  million 

Third,  it  would  permit  appropriations 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Prompt  completion  of  Uie  program 
should  avert  the  nece.ssity  of  larger  ex- 


penditures later,  as  rising  land  values 
and  the  addition  of  further  improve- 
ments make  arquisiti  m  more  expensive. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  ofTcred.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  302 »  was  ordered  U^  be  en- 
pro.s.sed  for  a  third  readme,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatit'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  22.  1948.  ae  fonended  1 16  U.S.C  577c- 
557h  1  Is  amended  by  deletliig  the  proviso 
from  section  1  (16  U.S.C.  677c»  and  by 
changing  the  figure  in  section  8  (16  US.C. 
557hi  thereof  to  read  M.600.000.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  shaU    remain    available    untU    expended 


REGISTRATION  OF  CERTAIN  MO- 
TOR VEHICLE  OPERATORS'  LI- 
CENSES 

Tl,e  bill  fS.  1440'  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14.  1960.  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  operators'  licenses,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrassed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  RepreaeiUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  •ection 
1  of  the  Act  approved  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
526).  U  hereby  aoiended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"That  tl^  Secretary  of  Ctimn.erce  .shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  register  containing 
the  name  of  each  Individual  re;>orl<d  to  hi:i. 
by  a  Stat*,  or  political  sufxlivis)  'n  thereof 
as  ar.  individual  with  respect  lo  v^.'iom  such 
^La'.e  or  pcliUcal  subdivision  h  ta  terminated 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  an  individual's 
llcenae  or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
because  of  (1)  driving  under  the  inHuenoe 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  ( 2 )  conviction  of  a 
violation  of  a  statute  of  a  State.  r.r  ordinance 
ut  any  j>o'iitlcal  subdivl«l<n  thereof,  which 
refiu:';e<l  In  the  death  of  aiv  person  .Such 
rei?Ui'-er  sha.  -ontain  ^ll^h  otiier  inf'rmiitlon 
as  the  tiecretaxy  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ** 


IMPOSITION  OF  FORFFITLT?FS  FOR 
CERTAIN  VIOLATIONS  OF  RULES 
AND  REGULATIONS  OP  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

The  bill  rs.  1668  •  to  authorize  the  im- 
pasition  of  forfeitures  for  crtain  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Communication.s  Cnmmi.s,sion  in 
the  common  carri'r  and  saf-'tv  and  spe- 
cial fipJds  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  etuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhleci.  That  title 
V  of  the  Communication*  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  aectlon  aa  follows; 

"roarwrrvK*  m  casks  or   violations  or  cer- 
tain   KtJLES    Altr     Rtc.OI  A-nONS 

"Sec  510  (a)  Where  any  radio  station 
other  than  licensed  r*dlo  stations  In  the 
broadcast  service  or  stations  troverned  by 
the  provisions  of  part*  TT  and  in  nf  title  III 
and  se.-tlon  507  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  U  operated  by  any  per«<in  not  hold- 
ing a  valid  radio  operator  license  or  permit 


of  the  class  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  for  the  opyeratlon 
of  such  station: 

"(2)  Lb  operated  without  identifying  the 
station  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission: 

"(3)  transmit*  any  false  call  contrary  to 
regulations  of  the  Commission: 

"(4)  Is  operated  on  a  frequency  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  for  use  by  such 
station; 

"(5)  transmits  unauthorized  communica- 
tions on  an-  frequency  designated  as  a  dis- 
tress or  calling  frequency  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission; 

"(6)  interferes  with  any  distress  call  or 
distress  communication  contrary  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission; 

"(7)  falls  to  attenuate  spurious  emissions 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission; 

"(8)  Is  operated  with  power  in  excess  of 
that  authorized  by  the  Cummlaslon; 

"(9)  renders  a  communication  service  not 
authorized  by  the  Commission  for  the  par- 
ticular station; 

"(10 1  Is  operated  with  a  type  of  emission 
not  authorized  by  the  Commission; 

"(11)  is  operated  with  transmitting  equip- 
ment other  tlian  that  authorized  by  the 
Commission;  or 

"(12)  willfully  or  repeatedly  fails  to  re- 
spond to  official  communications  from  the 
Commission; 

the  person  or  persons  operating  such  sta- 
tion and  the  licensee  of  the  station  shall. 
In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed 
by  law,  each  forfeit  to  the  Umted  States 
the  sum  of  tlOO.  The  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  each  numbered  clause  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  a  separate  offense- 
Provided.  That  $100  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  of  forfeiture  liability  for  which  any 
person  shall  be  liable  under  this  section  for 
the  violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  any  one  of 
the  nvimljered  clauses  of  thi.s  subsection,  ir- 
respective of  the  number  of  violations 
thereof,  occurring  wiXhln  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  d.ite  the  notice  of  apparent  liability 
Is  Issued  or  sent  iis  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  And  providrd  further 
That  S500  sliall  be  the  maximum  amount  of 
forfeiture  liability  for  which  any  such  per- 
son shall  be  liable  under  this  section  for  aU 
violations  of  the  jirovisions  of  this  section. 
Irrespective  of  the  U)tal  number  thereof,  oc- 
curring within  ninety  da>.s  prior  to  the  date 
said  notice  of  appsirent  liability  is  issued  or 
sent  as  pr  pvided  ;n  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  forfeiture  llabiiity  provided  for 
In  this  section  j.hall  attach  only  for  a 
willful,  or  negligent,  or  repeated  violation 
by  any  such  person  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  attach  after  the  lapse  of  ninety 
days  from  tlie  da'e  of  the  violati  n  unless 
within  such  time  a  written  i.otlce  of  ap- 
parent liability,  se'ting  I'-rth  the  tactjs  which 
indicate  apparent  liability,  shall  have  been 
Issued  by  the  Commission  and  received  by 
such  person,  or  the  Commission  has  sent 
him  such  notice  by  registered  mail  or  by 
certified  mall  at  his  last  known  address. 
The  person  so  notified  of  apparent  liability 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  show  cause 
in  wTltlng  why  he  should  not  be  held  liable 
and.  upon  his  request,  he  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  personal  Interview  with 
an  official  of  the  Commission  at  the  field 
office  of  the  Commission  nearest  to  the  per- 
son's place  of  residence." 

Sec.  2.  Section  504(b)  of  the  Communl- 
cation.s  Act  of  1E34  (47  U.S.C.  504(b))  is 
amended  by  8trlkl:ig  out  "section  503(b)  and 
section  507"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
section  603(b).  twctlon  507,  and  section 
610". 


Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SPACE  BONDS  GROWS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  urged  the  issuing  of  space 
bonds  by  the  administration  in  order  to 
help  finance  our  Nation's  efforts  in  outer 
space.  Unfortunately,  the  first  reaction 
of  the  Treasury  Department  was  nega- 
tive. This  was  not  the  fault  of  Secre- 
tary Dillon.  Since  that  time  Secretary 
Dillion  has  personally  indicated  to  me 
his  interest  in  the  proposal  and  his  inten- 
tion of  thoroughly  investigating  its  feasi- 
bility. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  idea 
wiU  have  further  study  withm  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  have  already  re- 
ceived widespread  comment  upon  the 
project  and  I  believe  it  would  have  en- 
thusiastic public  support.  It  would  have 
the  advantage  of  permitting  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  programs  for 
outer  space  to  invest  in  them. 

The  plan  would  give  to  thase  who  have 
savings  an  opportunity  to  do  .■^ome  of  the 
sacrificing  which  has  been  widely  talked 
about  for  our  national  interest.  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  bonds  would 
bear  a  rather  low  rate  of  in'.erest.  I 
think  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posal would  be  promotional  in  character. 

At  the  same  time  it  could  help  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  inflationary  pressure 
which  would  result  if  a  portio:n  of  the 
additional  sr>endinc  on  space  which  the 
administration  plans  were  financed 
through  a  shorter  term  bond  is.sue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  several  edito- 
rials from  all  over  the  country  support- 
ing the  idea  of  space  bonds. 

There  beiniz  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Ashland  (Wis  i  Press, 
May  23.  1961) 
BvT  A  Space  Bond 
Senator  Kennetth  B  KE.^TINc,  New  York 
Republican,  proposed  that  long-term  space 
bonds  be  sold  on  the  saine  terms  hs  series  E 
savings  bonds  to  finance  the  cost  cf  sending 
an  astronaut  to  the  moon.  At  an  estimated 
cost  of  $40  billion,  this  wotild  mean  every 
person  In  the  country  could  take  a  paxt  In 
the  project  by  buying  $225  In  sp.-.ce  bonds. 
At  the  present  pitch  of  enthusiasn  for  the 
successful  space  flight  of  Comdr,  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Jr.,  It  should  not  be  too  hard  to  get 
people  to  buy  a  space  bond  for  the  first  flight 
to  the  ni(x>n. 


[Prom  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla  )  Record, 
May  24,  1961) 

Bonds  tor  Space 

Government  borrowing  of  money  from  the 
public  by  sale  of  bonds  to  flnan<^  various 
projects — especially  wars — always  has  brought 
a  patriotic  response  from  the  American 
people. 

They  know  It's  a  good  Investment  because 
they  wili  get  their  money  back  witia  Interest. 
In  other  words,  they  prefer  to  lend  the  Gov- 
ernment the  money  rather  than  lose  it  alto- 
gether through  taxation. 

Another  war  is  being  fought.  It's  the 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 


Russia  to  move  out  into  space  for  new  scien- 
tific discoveriee  which  It  is  feit  will  benefit 
man.  and  on  tl:;e  evil  side  of  the  ledger,  to 
perhaps  set  up  space  control.'^ 

Russia  reportedly  put  the  first  man  In 
orbit. 

Along  comes  our  Comdr   Alan  Shepard.  Jr 
He  makes  a  nice  easy  trip  and  now  evervone 
Is  excited   about  the  next   step      Uncle  Sam 
wants  u.  be  first  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 

It  is  estimated  It  would  cost  $40  billion 
to  do  the  Job.  We  presume  that  buvs  a 
round-trip  ticket. 

Senator  Kenneth  B  Kf-^ting.  Republican, 
of  New  York,  has  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment Issue  space  bonds  to  help  finance  the 
astronaut  program.  It  would  cost  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  this  country  $225 
each  to  raise  the  fund. 

The  Senators  proposal  is  worthy  of  study. 
It  might  be  better  to  put  the  program  on 
a  cash-and-flre  basis,  by  withdrawing  some 
of  our  tax  fund  outlays  from  the  aid  of 
nations  which  have  doubtful  or  o^'>enly  "an- 
tagonistic attitudes  toward  otir  system  of 
government  and  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  purcnase  of  space 
bonds  by  the  American  people  might  give 
all  of  us  a  more  personal  Incentive  to  keep 
this  space  program  moving — particularly  if 
we  could  sell  some  of  them  to  the  high -paid 
gentlemen  who  have  been  responsible  lor 
missile  base  slowdowns 


[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle, June  3    1961]  % 
Std"    Up,    Folks,    Moon    Bonds 
If  this  Nation  must  engage  In  an  East-West 
race    to   see    who    gets   to   the   mo-n   first — 
a  project  on  which  we  have  written  with  no 
overwhelming     enthusiasm— then     at     least 
America  might  be  well  advised  to  adopt  the 
financing  method  proposed  by  Senator  Ken- 

.NETH    B.    KE.^TING 

He  would  have  the  Government  offer  long- 
term,  nominal-interest  space  bonds  pat- 
terned after  the  way  the  Government  offers 
series  E  savines  bonds. 

The  Senator  figures  it  will  cost  about  $40 
billion  to  land  an  astronaut  on  the  moon. 
At  least  part  of  the  price  of  this  effort.  If 
::  't  all,  could  be  raised  thrcugh  space  bonds 
purchased  by  ail  the  patriotic  people  who 
endorse  this  project  and  who  want  tc  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr  Keating  says  that  as  of  now  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  responded  to  h:s  pro- 
posal with  a  marked  lack  of  Interest  He  says 
the  Department  s  plea  tliat  the  idea  involves 
too  many  accounting  problems  is  short- 
sighted and  he  hopes  "we  won't  allow  ac- 
counting procedures  to  keep  ub  from  reach- 
ing the  moon." 

There  is  a  nagging  little  bit  of  morality 
In  this  m(X)n  project  which  Just  went  be 
wished  away — and  this  Is  how  we  can  Justify 
billions  in  Federal  expenditures  on  a  moon 
race  while  at  home  we  arc  baffled  at  the 
frightful  problems  of  crime,  divorce,  dis- 
crimination, and  how  to  take  at  least  a 
toddling  step  toward  peace  on   earth. 

Separate,  voluntary  financing  for  the  moon 
shot  IS  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  problem. 


REPRESSION  IN  CUBA  CONTINUES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  this 
morning  an  excellent  article,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  four,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  describing  the  full  extent  of 
police  activities  in  Castro's  Cuba.  R. 
Hart  Phillips,  for  24  years  head  of  the 
Havana  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  recently  left  Cuba  and  she  writes 
with  great  knowledge  and  deep  personal 
experience  of  the  totalitarian  regime 
under  which  the  people  of  Cuba  are  now 
repressed.     Mrs.  Phillips  points  out  that 
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the  mass  arrests,  the  firing  squad  execu- 
tions, the  network  of  informers  which 
Castro  has  set  up.  are  at  last  awaken- 
ing the  liberal  elements  in  Cuba  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  plight 

Cuba  now  is  indeed  under  a  far  more 
brutal  tyranny  than  she  has  ever  en- 
dured before.  It  is  the  devout  hope  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  and.  I 
am  sure,  of  the  people  throughout  Latin 
.\merica  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  re- 
.st'.  re  free  government  and  economic 
development  to  the  once  sunny  island 
of  Cuba. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  the  excellent  and 
detailed  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  thf^  Ret- 
ORD.  as  follows; 

C.\sTRo's  Repressive  A(  ts  Awaken  Cubans 
TO  Reality — Corresp<jn:.ent  Finds  the 
GLORrncATiON  or  Scorned  Role  or  In- 
former Brings  Aw^renes.s  f>F  Totalitar- 
ianism 

I  By  R  Hari  Phillips  i 
Traditionally  the  freedom-loving  Cuban 
people  have  scorned  a  "chivato."  or  Informer. 
But  today  m  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  to  spy  on 
one's  neighbors  and  denounce  them  to  the 
authorities   is   a    patriotic  duty. 

It  IS  this  complete  reversal  of  moral  values 
that  has  brous;ht  the  Cubans  face  to  face 
with  the  harsh  reality  of  the  totalitarian 
Socialist  regime    imposed    upon   them 

The  Informers,  organized  in  towns,  villages 
and  rural  communities  into  'committees  for 
defense  of  the  revolution.  "  were  responsible 
for  the  arrest  of  the  majority  of  the  esti- 
mated total  of  200.000  persons  jailed  fol- 
lowing the  unsuccessful  .\pril  17  Invasion  by 
Cuban  exiles 

Some  of  thcise  arrested  were  active  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, but  most  were  Imprisoned 
on  mere  suspicion.  The  principal  targets 
were  the  property-owning  and  professional 
classes 

One  prisoner  in  La  Cabana  Fortress,  across 
the  bay  from  Havana,  said  he  had  encoun- 
tered there  most  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors 
he  Itnew.  Including  his  own  dentist.  Also 
.tmong  the  prisoners  were  officers  of  Pre- 
:r;ier  Castro  3  army  and  militia  who  had 
been    denounced    by    C.=LStrri    supporters 

Few  of  the  prl.soners  knew  the  changes  on 
which  they  had  been  arrested  although 
.some    were   told    by   the    arresting   officers. 

Among  women  prisoners  who  were  being 
held  in  a  private  home  when  the  regular 
prisons  overflowed,  was  one  who  wept  bit- 
terly and  told  her  fellow  prisoners  she  had 
been  picked  up  when  the  militia  found  a 
big  iron  chain  In  her  backyard  They  ac- 
cused her  of  having  furnished  this  chain 
to  saboteurs  to  short-circuit  a  nearby  elec- 
trical  transformer   the  previous   week. 

Ten  days  later  she  was  released  without 
even    having   been   questioned 

The  revolution  not  only  has  drastically 
changed  the  political,  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  Island  but  also  has  divided  fam- 
ilies and  broken  up  fnend.ship.s  'It  Is  Im- 
possible even  to  trust  one  s  own  brother  ■ 
said  an  enemy  of  Premier  Castro  who  had 
taken  political  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy 
He  said  his  own  family  had  betrayed  him. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mass  ar- 
rests following  the  Invasion  brought  a  per- 
sonal taste  of  terror  to  1  million  Cubans. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each 
of  the  200.000  arrested  had  an  average  of 
four  close  relatives 

release  is  slow 
Early    in    May    the   Government   started   to 
release  slowly    the   majority  of   thos«  Jaile<l 


in  the  roundup  However  many  were  merely 
transferred  from  the  temporary  prisons, 
which  had  been  established  lu  theaters, 
baseball  stadiums,  private  residences  and 
Government  buildings,  to  the  regular  pris- 
ons. Thousands  are  still  being  held,  accord- 
ing to  reports. 

Many  of  those  arrested  had  previously 
viewed  the  revolution  with  some  detachment 
and  even  wT.h  hope  They  had  heard  Pre- 
mier Castro  declare  that  anyone  who  did 
not  enthusiastically  support  his  revolution 
was  a  counterrevolutionary  and  an  enemy 
to  be  ellmlnf.ted.  But  they  had  not  realized 
the  ruthlessness  of  their  33-year-old  revo- 
lutionary leader  and  his  determination  to 
Impose  the  Governments  will  on  the  6,500.- 
000  inhabitants  of  the  Island 

The  Invasion  and  the  roundup  of  suspects 
accomplished  three  things 

First,  it  increased  Premier  Castro's  mili- 
tary strength  by  giving  his  followers  more 
confidence  and  more  determination  to  fight 
for  him. 

Second.  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Pre- 
mier's enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad 

Third.  It  ended  the  last  hope  of  American 
residents  of  Cuba  that  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  would  ever  be 
friendly  as  long  as  Dr.  Castro  remained  m 
power 

SUPI>ORT     HARD     TO     ESTIMATE 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  percentage  of 
Cubans  who  support  the  Castro  regime 
Even  the  Government's  bitterest  enemies  re- 
fuse to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  revolution 
except  with  trusted  friends 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  gather  at 
rallies  and  cheer  the  Premier  deliriously 
They  listen  patiently  In  driving  rain  or  un- 
der broiling  sun  to  the  Premier's  speeches. 
which  seldom  last  less  than  3  hours.  They 
sing  and  chant  revolutionary  slogans  with 
evident  enthusiasm 

These  crowds  are  composed  of  workers, 
peasants,  and  students.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  teenagers  and  younger 
children  consider  Premier  Castro  the  great- 
est leader  In  Cuban  history  However,  it  Is 
believed  tha";  a  majority  of  the  students  at 
Havana  University,  where  Roman  Catholic 
Influence  Is  strong,  are  opposed  to  the  So- 
cialist state. 

The  peasanu  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Government,  although  some  of  them  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  open  embracing  of  commu- 
nism. They  find  It  exhilarating  to  hear 
that  the  revolution  Is  only  for  them  and  to 
see  their  children  clothed,  educated,  and 
trained  for  Jobs. 

PEASANTS  BELtEVE  PROMISES 

Perhaps  they  do  not  yet  have  a  new  house 
or  any  land  cf  their  own.  but  they  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  promises  of  Premier  Castro 
win  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  they  like  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  militia  and  they  enjoy 
the  feeling  of  Importance  that  goes  with 
having  guns  in  their  hands 

Many  of  the  Industrial  and  commercial 
workers  are  unhappy  over  the  turn  of  events. 
Nevertheless,  they  attend  the  required  meet- 
ings and  cheer  lustily  Otherwise,  they  face 
the  prospect  of  being  purged  by  those  among 
their  fellow  workers  who  are  more  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  revolution. 
Many  workers  are  keeping  their  Jobs  by  giv- 
ing llpservlce  to  the  revolution. 

HAVANA    IS   GAT    NO    MORE 

Gay.  cosmopolitan  Havana,  once  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  American  vacationists.  Is 
gone.  Today  It  Is  a  city  where  armed  militia 
walk  the  streets  and  stand  guard  against 
saboteurs  at  what  once  were  privately  owned 
manufacturing  plants  and  commercial 
enterprises 

The  large  tourist  hotels  no  longer  have  an 
atmosphere  of  luxurious  living  They  are 
filled  with  earnest-faced,  badly  dressed  dele- 


gations of  workers,  students  and  peasant^ 
from  Latin  American  or  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  formerly  exclusive  Mlramar  resi- 
dential district,  hundreds  of  homes  from 
which  the  wealthy  and  middle  class  have 
fled  are  now  occupied  by  Government  of- 
ficials or  have  been  converted  Into  board- 
Inghouses  for  children  of  workers  and 
peasants  who  are  being  educated  by  the 
Government. 

The  big  private  clubs,  once  centers  of 
social  activity  of  the  upper  claaaM,  are  now 
social  centers  for  workers. 

Premier  Castro's  May  1  proclaniatlon  of  a 
Socialist  state  did  not  surprise  the  Cuban 
people.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  always  been  referred  to  by  the 
Castro  offlclals  as  Socialist  countries  so  there 
were  no  Illusions  as  to  the  type  of  socialism 
embraced  by  the  young  revolutionary  leader. 

The  jjeople  had  long  heard  the  Premier 
and  his  offlclals  enthusiastically  praise  the 
Communist  countries  as  the  "best  friends 
of  Cuba  They  had  heard  the  Premier  re- 
peatedly declare  that  the  United  States  was 
the  "worst  enemy"  not  only  of  Cuba  but  also 
of  all  free  people  in  the  world  and  that  the 
hope  of  world  peace  and  the  well-being  of 
the    humble  "  lay  with  the  Communist  world 

Even  before  the  May  Day  announcement, 
the  fanatical  followers  of  Premier  Castro  had 
marched  past  the  reviewing  stand  carrying 
banners  reading:  "Long  Live  Our  Socialist 
Revolution." 

The  new  slogans  were  ready,  so  that  the 
crowd  responded  to  Premier  Castro's  speech 
with  cries  of  "Fidel,  Khrushchev,  we  are  with 
you  both   " 

ANNOtTNCEMENT   PREDICTED 

Enemies  of  Premier  Castro  had  long  pre- 
dicted the  formal  announcement  that  his 
was  a  Socialist  regime.  They  had  noted  that 
Government  officials  had  been  declaring  that 
If  the  Cuban  revolutionary  reforms  were 
communistic,  then    "we  are  Communists 

The  Communist  Party,  the  only  political 
organization  f>ermltled  to  exist,  had  by  press 
and  radio  long  urged  socialism  as  the  answer 
to  all  Cuba's  problems  And  the  Premier 
had  linked  his  revolutionary  ideals  with 
Marxism  so  closely  that  the  two  had  t)ecome 
synonymous  In   the  public  mind 

But  Premier  Castro  Is  determined  to  main- 
tain full  control  of  his  new  Socialist  state 
Since  the  day  he  marched  Into  Havana  at 
the  head  of  his  revolutionary  troops  In  Jan- 
uary 1959.  he  has  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  he  Is  the  supreme  authority  In 
Cuba  The  public  has  accepted  this  as  a 
fact  since  a  few  weeks  after  he  came  to 
power,  when  he  summarily  removed  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Urrutla  Lleo.  who  had  the  full 
respect  of  the  people. 

Neither  Dr  Castro's  friends  nor  his  enemies 
believe  he  will  accept  orders  from  Moscow 
His  conviction  that  he  Is  playing  a  leading 
role  In  world  affairs  Is  too  great  for  that. 
However.  It  Is  evident  that  he  has  been 
amenable  to  suggestions  and  offers  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  cooperation 

Premier  Castro  has  been  so  eager  to  con- 
vert Cuba's  former  capitalistic  system  to  so- 
cialism that  some  Cubans  believe  even  the 
Russians  have  been  startled  by  the  headlong 
speed  with  which  he  has  been  changing  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  structure. 

The  Premier  has  borrowed  Ideas  from  var- 
ious Communist  countries  His  agrarian  re- 
form Is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Communist 
China  and  he  has  asked  Eastern  European 
countries  for  guidance  In  reorganizing  Cu- 
ba's administrative  setup. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Cuba's  only 
source  of  petroleum,  and  since  most  of  the 
Island's  all-Important  sugar  crop  Is  destined 
to  be  exported  to  the  Communist  bloc  on 
a  barter  basis,  the  Cuban  Government  de- 
pends for  Its  very  existence  on  the  Commu- 
nist countries. 
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Encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Communist  countries. 
Premier  Castro  sees  only  one  obstacle  to  a 
long  and  successful  rule — the  United  States. 

WARNS  or  A   r  S     ATT^fK 

The  Cuban  exll«is'  Invasion  had  hardly 
been  defeated  when  the  Premier  began  warn- 
ing the  people  that  VS.  armed  forces  would 
surely  attack  the  Island. 

At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of  arms  from 
the  Communist  countries  has  continued. 
Premier  Castro  hau  repeatedly  boasted  of 
the  tremendous  quantity  of  arms  now  in 
Cuba's  possession.  It  is  evident  from  the 
armaments  that  have  been  displayed  by  the 
Castro  forces  that  tiielr  value  must  run  Into 
the  millions  of  dollars  And  Dr.  Castro  has 
declared  that  more  will  be  received. 

The  cost  of  these  arms  and  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  being  received  are  secrets 
that  have  been  well  kept  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  economists  in  Cuba  have  noted 
that  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, transportation  equipment  and  other 
Industrial  and  commercial  supplies  Cuba  Is 
receiving  from  the  Communist  countries 
seems  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  sugar 
and  other  product*  the  Island  is  exporting 
to  these  countries. 

Therefore,  they  reason.  Cuba  must  be  get- 
ting the  arms  free. 

Premier  Castro  Is  using  the  alleged  threat 
from  the  United  States  as  a  weapon  to  crush 
his  opposition.  He  Is  fully  aware  that  he 
does  not.  as  he  claims,  have  the  "6upf>ort  of 
all  the  Cuban  people."  But  with  at)out 
500,000  men  and  women  In  the  mllltla.  who 
are  subject  to  regular  army  discipline  and 
who  are  armed  on  y  when  on  duty  under 
mUltary  orders,  he  Is  confident  that  he  can 
defeat  any  Invasion  and  crush  any  possible 
uprising. 

Even  before  the  mass  arrests  In  April,  it 
was  estimated  that  (>uban  prisons  held  25,000 
persons.  Many  of  tnese  prisoners  were  serv- 
ing sentences  ranging  up  to  30  years  while 
others  had  never  been  tried  Military  trials 
are  stUl  being  held  and  executions  are  said 
to  continue 

There  U  every  Indication  that  the  terror 
engendered  by  the  recent  mass  arrests  will 
be  maintained  by  the  continual  arresting  and 
releasing  or  trying  of  those  who  show  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  rerolutlon.  It  Is  unof- 
ficially e&tln.ttted  tr.at  the  Castro  regime  has 
executed  more  than  600  persons  since  it  came 
to  power  m  1959  Tie  majority  of  these  were 
offlclals  and  collabt)rator8  of  the  Batista  re- 
gime. But  with  f ounterrevolutii.'nary  ar- 
tlvlties  now  punish  ibie  by  death,  the  firing 
squads  are  expected  to  continue  in  action. 

tTNlrKSCRo-n^D    IS    SHAKEN 

The  underground  organizations  that  have 
been  carrying  out  terrorism  and  sabotage 
against  the  Castro  government  for  many 
months  were  badly  shaken  by  the  extreme 
repressive  meastiret  that  followed  the  in- 
vasion. 

The  underground  Is  composed  chiefly  of 
angry  and  disillusioned  young  men  and 
women  who  once  were  ardent  supporters  of 
Premier  Castro.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
served  In  the  Castro  underground  during  his 
2-year  revolt  agalntt  the  Batista  regime 

One  youth  bitterly  sunxmarlzed  recently 
the  feelings  of  many: 

"Castro  promlse<l  respect  of  Individual 
rights,  respect  of  private  ownership,  the  re- 
establlshment  of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  1940 
and   elections  within  eighteen  months, 

"And  now  what  do  we  have?  A  Socialist 
government,  a  police  state — In  fact,  the  worst 
dictatorship  In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

How  many  Cubans  are  members  of  the 
underground?  No  one  knows  with  any  ac- 
curacy. There  are  Sve  groupe  that  work  to- 
gether, although  each  maintains  Its  own 
Identity.  They  have  infiltrated  every  Gov- 
ernment department  as  well   as   the  militia 


and  thr  army  But  they  live  .n  constant 
danger—  the  danjrer  of  execution  by  firing 
s^juitd  or  King  prison  sentences. 

The  underjiround  groufjs'  greatest  difficulty 
IS  TO  keep  Goveriimer.t  agents  out  of  their 
ranks,  because  of  the  e.-iiirprness  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  the  young  fo.lC'Wers  of 
Premier  Castro  carry  out  his  orders  to  act 
as  voluntary  spies. 

Moreover,  there  are  thousands  serving  In 
the  dreaded  army  lnt*l!leence  service  known 
as  G-2,  and  other  secret  repressive  cr.rps.  All 
of  these  groups  are  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Raul  Castro,  the  Premier  s  younger 
brother,  who  Is  Armed  Forces  Mnistor,  and 
their  only  duty  is  to  eradicate  all  opposition 
to  the  Government. 

The  underground  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  arms  and  explosives  In  the  nation- 
wide house-to-house  search  that  followed 
the  Invasion  It  will  take  mai.y  months  for 
the  Premier's  foes  to  collect  such  weapons 
again  to  carry  out  effective  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorism, even  If  they  escajje  tlie  campaign  of 
liquidation  that  Dr   Castro  has  Instituted. 


COMMUNISTS   DEFY  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

M."  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  two  recent  decisions, 
dealt  a  massive  blow  to  the  foreign- 
directed  U.S.  Communist  Party's  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  American  wav  of 
life. 

Gus  Hall,  head  of  the  Communi-st 
Party  in  the  United  St.ates,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Communists  will  defy 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  announced 
intention  to  disobey  ihe  law  of  our  land 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  If  the  Com- 
munists had  their  way,  they  would  abol- 
ish the  Constitution  and  all  the  riphts 
which  America  holds  dear  The  Com- 
munists frequently  speak  of  ideab:  but 
the  only  so-called  ideal  which  the  Com- 
munists are  really  interested  in  is  that 
of  Communist  world  domination  The 
brutal  takeover  in  Padong.  in  violation 
of  an  announced  truce  and  just  2  days 
after  Khru.^hchev  supposedly  recopnized 
the  importance  of  a  cease-fire  In  Laos, 
illustrate  the  Communist  ver.sion  of 
ideals,  and  the  Communist  tactics.  To 
them,  ideals — as  Americans  understand 
the  word — are  merely  somethiru;  to  use 
and  exploit  m  order  to  attain  th<nr  final 
objective  of  world  domination.  It  does 
not  matter  to  them  how  this  objix-tive  is 
achieved 

One  of  the  hallmark.'^  of  all  freedom- 
lovin;;  people  is  respect  for  the  law.  Now 
we  know  that  the  Communist.5  reject 
this  ideal,  just  as  in  practice  they  reject 
virtually  every  safeguard  of  liberty  and 
freedom  They  attempt  to  discuise  their 
totalitarian  ob.iectives  in  the  garbs  of 
freedom,  but  their  actions  show  that 
they  are  willing  to  destroy  the  concepts 
of  freedom  whenever  they  stand  in  their 
way. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  mis- 
led by  Communist  doubletalk  Only  by 
supix)rting  the  vi^orou.'^  ficht  apamst 
communism  can  America  hope  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  a  recent  editorial  explained 
in  very  cogent  terms  the  basis  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

[From  the  New  York  Herald   Tribune,  June 

8,  1963  1 
The    Governments    Right   or    SCLf-DKrENsE 

In  matters  of  national  security,  limits  may 
rightfully  be  placed  on  the  -\erclse  of  In- 
dividual liberties  as  long  as  tuose  limits  are 
reasor.ably   drawn  ar.d    clearly   stated 

Two  far-re-'ichlng  Supreme  Court  rulings 
this  week  recognized  the  Government  s  right 
to  take  defensive  actions  against  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  one,  It  upheld  the  re- 
quirement that  the  party  and  Its  front 
groups  register  under  the  Internal  5>ecunty 
Act  of  1950,  listing  officers  and  members  and 
accounting  for  funds,  including  their  source 
In  another,  it  upheld  the  memoership  clause 
of  Uie  Smith  Act,  permitting  conviction — 
provided  certain  criteria  are  met — for  mem.- 
ber&hip  In  the  Communist  Party.  These 
criteria,  however,  set  Important  limits.  The 
member  must  be  active,  and  he  must  per- 
sonally have  a  Bpeclflc  Intent  to  bring  about 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
court  reiterated  that  advocacy  of  the  mere 
abstract  doctrine  of  forcible  cverthrow  is 
Mot  sufficient 

Together  these  two  rulings  strike  a  power- 
ful blow  at  what  remains  of  the  Communist 
organization  in  this  country  Each  caps  a 
long  legal  battle  Both  touch  on  basic  first 
amendment  freedoms 

In  a  dissent.  Justice  Black  wrote:  "The 
first  banning  of  an  rissociation  because  It 
advocates  ha:.ed  Ideas — whether  that  asso- 
ciation be  called  a  political  party  or  not  — 
marks  a  fateful  m.on^ent  In  the  history  of  a 
free  country  That  "moment  seems  to  have 
arrived  for  this  country" 

The  Communist  Party  however  Is  a  spe- 
cial case  It  Is  not  Just  another  political 
party:  neither  is  It  an  ordinary  representative 
of  a  forelen  power  or  an  oeanlzati(jn  devoted 
to  the  mere  pris.slve  advocacy  of  idea?  It 
represents  the  Interests  of  this  Nation's  chief 
ad\er.>^ary  m  a  worldwide  struggle  for  Im- 
mense. Incalculable  stakes  It  uses  secrecy, 
subversion,  duplicity  Advocacy  snd  action 
are  In  Its  program,  Inextricably  Intertwined. 
It  alms  at  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force,  and  Its  actions  toward  that  end  are 
coordlnflt<>d  with  a  worldwide  revolutionary 
movement  directed  from  abroad 

I*.  IS  a  conscious  arm  of  an  international 
conspiracy. 

Measures  directed  against  such  an  organ- 
ization are  clearly  not  precedents  for  fu- 
ture action  against  groups  which  merely  ad- 
vocate Ideas,  however  hateful  Crucial  here 
Is  the  control  of  the  Communist  movement 
from  abroad  and  Its  use,  in  Justice  Frar;)?- 
furter's  words  of  "every  combination  of 
possible  means,  peaceful  and  vi.ilent,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  overt  and  clandestine,  to 
destroy  the  Government  Itself" 

The  Court's  rulings  are  consistent  with 
the  American  tradition  of  liberty,  inherent 
In  which  is  the  people's  right  to  defend  that 
liberty  against  force  and  subversion. 


MR,  SAM.  TEXAS"  MOST  BELOVED 
AND  HONORED  STATESMAN.  SETS 
NEW  RECORD  TODAY 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
at  noon  today  a  notable  milestone  was 
passed  in  congressional  history.  This 
noon  marked  the  moment  when  Mr  S.-mu 
Rayburn,  Texas'  most  beloved  and  hon- 
ored state.sman.  had  served  a.<5  Speaker 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  for 
16  5'ears  and  273  days,  which  is  exactly 
twice  as  Ions:  as  any  other  leader  in  the 
liistory  of  this  Nation  The  man  with 
the  stxuand  closest  record  was  the  dis- 
tuiijuished  Henry  Clay. 
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Texans  are  extremely  proud  and  for- 
tunate to  have  sent  some  great  men  to 
Washington.  But  for  all  the  £rreatnes.s 
of  other  leaders,  Mr.  Sam  has  made  a 
contribution  to  American  Government 
and  American  life  that  literally  dv/arfs 
the  accomplishments  of  most  leaders. 

Down  through  the  years,  many  have 
noted  with  sadness  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican— because  of  a  bad  break  of  time 
and  circumstance — had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  President.  His  rec- 
ord of  service  shows  he  would  have  given 
outstanding  service  in  the  highest  ofiBce 
in  America.  Indeed,  his  service  as  Hou.sc 
Speaker,  working  with  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents,  has  been  so 
exceptional  that  few  of  our  Presidents 
have  matched  the  totality  of  his  con- 
tribution to  fair,  efBcient,  responsible, 
progressive,  concerned  government  by 
ccinsent  of  the  governed 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  an  outstanding  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Albright  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  June  11.  1961.  entitl-^d 
"Mr.  Sam,  Storekeeper,  Is  a  Great  Rider. 
Too." 

There  being  no  objec'ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mk   Sam,  Storkkeeper   Is  k  Gre.at  Rider.  Too 
I  By  Robert  C   Albright  i 

President  Kennedy  tells  the  story  of  a  call 
received  at  the  White  House  switchboard  one 
da.y  when  he  was  m  Canada,  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  in  Asia,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  was  in  Geneva 

"Who's  keeping  the  st'tre'"  dem.inded  the 
frustrated  caller  after  trying  to  reach  each  of 
them. 

"The  same  man  who's  always  kept  It.  S.^M 
Raybdun,"  retorted  the  operator 

Salty  Mr  Sam.  "Mr  Congress"  to  many,  has 
been  Speaker  of  the  H  luse  longer  than  any 
other  man  He's  been  keeping  the  store  off 
and  on  for  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  All  told,  he's  served  along  with  eight, 
starting  with  one  of  his  heroes.  W'X)drow 
Wilson,  since  he  first  came  to  Congress  on 
March  4,  1913 

But  never  say  that  he  served  under  any 
man. 

"Don't  use  that  word  under,'  "  he  once 
told  an  Interviewer  I've  never  served  under 
anybody      I've  served  with  them 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  his  gre:it- 
est  love,  and  the  speakership,  sometimes  de- 
scribed £is  the  second  most  powerful  office  in 
the  land,  his  summit.  He  never  aspired 
much  beyond  It.  although  the  Presidency 
distantly  beckoned  before  he  turned  60 
(He's  now  79  )  In  194€.  Congress  passed  a 
law  making  the  Speaker  third  in  line  of  suc- 
cession  to  the  Presidency 

That's  close  enough  for  the  squire  of 
B jnham 

DOITBLE  ME.ASUaE 

Rayburn's  firm  but  benevolent  rule  of  the 
House,  probably  the  most  complete  any 
House  leader  has  known  since  the  vast  pow- 
ers of  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  were  clipped  by 
a  bipartisan  liberal  revolt  In  1910.  Is  about  to 
pass  a  new  milestone 

At  noon  Monday  he  wUl  have  been  Speak- 
er exactly  16  years  and  273  day??,  allowing 
time  for  two  Interregnums — the  Republican 
80th  and  83d  Congresses. 

That's  exactly  double  the  previous  rec  >rd 
of  8  years  and  136  4  days  The  earlier  mark 
was  set  by  another  of  the  heroes  of  Ray- 
bttrn's  history -worshiping  youth — Henry 
Clay,  the  brUllant  Whig  from  Kentucky  who 
left  the  House  to  shine  still  brighter  In  the 
Senate. 


Rayburn  equaled  Clay's  service  in  the 
Sper-iker's  office  on  January  30,  1951.  He  has 
smashed  many  another  tenure  record  He's 
seen  about  3,000  Congressmen  come  and  go. 
No  Member  of  the  House  ha-i  served  more 
years  In  Congress,  although  Carl  Hayden 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  who  first  went  to  the  House 
In  1911.  has  served  longer  In  both  Houses. 
The  only  House  Member  remotely  approach- 
ing Raydurn  s  service  record  Is  77-year-old 
Carl  Vinson  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  who  first 
came    to    the    House   some   21    months   after 

RAVdtniN. 

Yet  the  word  retirement  Isn't  In  Ray- 
burn's  vocabulary,  say  those  who  know  him 
best  Physically,  he  appears  as  sound  at 
79  as  he  was  at  60  On  a  recent  trip  honie 
to  his  ranch  In  Bonham,  Tex.,  he  was  given 
a  thorough  checkup  by  his  personal 
physician. 

"You'll   live   to   be    106,"   was   the  verdict. 

"Ill  settlf  for  104."  chuckled  Raybttrn. 
"It's  becaust  I've  been  having  my  way."  he 
told  a  friend  who  complimented  him  on  his 
good  health. 

Rayburn  iiever  used  a  more  apt  phrase. 

He's  been  having  his  way  In  the  House. 
where  he  usually  manages  to  stay  on  top  of 
a  House  majority  despite  occasional  forays 
from  the  right  and  the  left.  And  he's  been 
having  his  way  pretty  much  In  national 
politics. 

For  one  thing,  his  candidate  for  President. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  came  up  with 
the  costarrlrig  role  on  the  Democrats'  John  F 
Kennedy  ticket  For  Rayburn.  it  was  re- 
living history  Back  In  1932.  he  had  floor- 
managed  thi;  presidential  campaign  of  John 
Vance  Garner  In  the  Democratic  Convention 
that  nomlniited  Roosevelt  and  Garner. 

Occassloniilly,  he's  been  having  his  way  at 
the  White  House,  too.  with  Presidents  he 
serves     with"  and  not  "under  ' 

His  advice  Is  sought  In  top  places.  When 
it  isn't,  he  sometimes  volunteers  It 

For  example,  he  told  his  good  friend 
Harry  Truman  after  he  was  sworn  Into  the 
N.itlon's  highest  office  In  1945;  "I  have  seen 
people  In  the  White  House  try  to  build  a 
fence  around  the  White  House  and  keep  the 
very  people  away  from  the  President  that  he 
should  see  •  •  •  That  Is  one  of  your 
hazards   ' 

I  gave  him  the  same  advice  that  I  gave 
Mr  Elsenhc  wer  and  that  I  have  given  Mr. 
Kennedy."    ae  later   elaborated. 

Rayburn'5  formula  for  running  the  House 
Is  typically  Texan:  "I  try  to  ride  the  horse." 
But  the  Speaker  attributes  his  longevity  in 
Congress  to  another  Infallible  rule:  "Be  rea- 
sonable, be  fair." 

He  has  a  few  other  homespun  guidelines. 
One  of  Rayiiurn"s  homilies:  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  how  much  sense  you've  got  If 
you  haven't  got  any  Judgment" 

During  the  nearly  17  years  he's  been 
Speaker  Rayburn  usually  has  managed  to 
gage  the  Hause  mood,  as  Indefinable  some- 
times as  a  balky  Texas  bronc. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Chamber's  growing 
group  of  House  Democratic  liberals  came  to 
him  for  aid  In  breaking  Democratic  bills  out 
of  Chairman  Howard  W  Smith,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia's  coalition-controlled  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Rayburn  agreed  that  the  key  bills  must 
come  out,  but  asked  time  to  act  through 
normal  leadership  channels  Smith  and  his 
coalition  refused  to  budge 

When  the  87th  Congress  convened,  the  lib- 
erals again  were  waiting  at  the  Speaker's 
door  This  time  there  was  another  Inter- 
ested party.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
had  a  program  to  move  Rayburn  tried  once 
more,  unsuccessfully,  to  reason  Smfth  Into 
making  a  commitment.  When  that  failed, 
he  got  out  his  spurs 

The  Speaker  threw  his  backing  behind  a 
resolution  enlarging  the  Rules  Committee 
from    12    to    15       The    contest    was    a    cliff- 


hanger,  with  the  bulk  of  House  Republicans 
voting  with  southern  Democratic  holdouts 
But  Rayburn  rode  the  horse  and  won  the 
count  217  to  212 

"It  was  a  fight  I  had  to  win."  said  the 
Speaker 

Rayburn  remembers  other  donnybr(X5k8  he 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  but  none  more  dra- 
matic than  a  roUcall  taken  on  a  hot  August 
day  In  1941  President  Rooaevelt  was  press- 
ing for  extension  of  the  draft  and  the  House 
opposition  was  Intense. 

Rayburn  made  one  of  his  rare  speeches 
from  the  House  well  and  undoubtedly  Influ- 
enced the  outcome  The  vote  was  203  to 
202 — for  extension.  Dissipation  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  had  been  averted  Just  4 
months  before  Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Tie  votes  are  fairly  common  in  the  Sen- 
ate But  In  all  the  years  he  has  been 
Speaker.  RATBtniN  -ecalls  only  one  actual 
tie  In  the  House  that  he  was  called  on  to 
break.  That  was  back  In  1957  when  he  cast 
the  deciding  ballot  In  favor  of  a  measure 
sponsored  by  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee 

On  another  close  count,  Raybltin  voted 
to  "make  a  tie"  in  order  to  kill  an  unwanted 
amendment. 

Born  In  Roane  County,  Tenn  ,  one  of  11 
children.  "Mr  Sam"  Is  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier  who  rode  with  Lee  through 
Appomattox  He  was  only  5  when  his  father 
moved  the  family  to  Texas  and  settled  on 
40  acres  near  Bonham 

It  was  a  lonely  life,  he  recalls  When  he 
wasn't  farming  he  read  voraciously  "By 
the  time  I  was  9  or  10.  I  had  read  every 
history  book  I  could  find — everything  I  could 
get  hold  of  about  Washington.  Hamilton. 
Jefferson,  the  Adamses.  Monroe,  Madison 
and  all  I  could  about  the  men  then  in  pub- 
lic life- 
It  was  while  he  was  picking  cotton,  down 
near  Flag  Spring.  Tex  .  that  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  Speaker:  "There  Is  a  lot  of  time 
to  contemplate  when  you  are  picking  cot- 
ton" 

He  was  educated  In  a  two-teacher  school 
and  then  at  East  Texas  Normal  School, 
working  his  way  through,  teaching  school  a 
year  to  pay  for  another  year  of  college 

When  he  was  24  he  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Legislature  At  Austin,  the  State 
capital,  he  also  stvidled  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  When  he  was  29  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  the 
youngest  man  ever  chosen  until  then  The 
next  year  he  was  elecfted  to  Congress,  and 
has  held  h.s  Fourth  District  seat  ever  since 

It  was  while  he  served  In  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature that  Rayburn  met  and  became  friends 
with  the  father  of  Ltnoon  Johnson,  then 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  That 
friendship  was  to  effect  the  lives  of  both 
When  Lyndon  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1937.  Rayburn  offered  him  fatherly  guidance 
In  the  legislative  Jungle  which  then  was 
the  House 

In  later  years,  when  Johnson  went  on  to 
the  Senate,  to  a  leadership  post  of  his  own 
and  renown  as  a  legislative  craftsman. 
Rayburn.  outshone,  was  still  Johnson's 
most  enthusiastic  rooter 

Inevitably  It  was  Rayburn  who  captained 
his  campaign  and  who  was  the  man  John- 
son asked  John  F  Kennedy  to  clear  with 
when  he  preferred  him  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  In  Los  Angeles 

Ratburn  says  today  that  he  was  never 
against  Kennedy — he  was  Just  for  Johnson 
Today  he  app>ear8  equally  enthusiastic  for 
Mr   Kennedy. 

"He's  one  of  the  easiest  men  to  talk  to  I 
have  ever  known.  "  says  the  Speaker  "He 
understands  everything  you  say  and  he 
damned   well  knows   what  he's  saying" 

He  thinks  the  country  will  be  surprised 
how  much  of  Mr  Kennedy's  program  Con- 
gress  puts   through    In   the  first   year 

The  late  Champ  Clark  was  Speaker  when 
Rayburn    first    took    his    House    oath       He 
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doesn't  rank  Clark  with  the  great  Speakers 
He's  inclined  to  go  back  to  another  strong 
House  presiding  ofBcer.  Thomas  B  Reed  of 
Maine,  who  wielded  a  firm  gavel  in  the 
1890  8 

He  doesn't  consider  ins  friend.  John  Nance 
GarTier.  in  the  runung  because  he  presided 
as  Speaker  f ■  <r  less  than  one  term  before 
running  for  Vice  President 

Of  the  late  Nicholas  Ixmgworth  of  Ohio, 
who  succeeded  Garner  as  Speaker.  Ratbttrn 
says:  "He  was  a  very  fine  man  and  very 
able—  a  real  gixxi  Speaker  " 

In  his  estimate  of  the  Presidents  he's 
served  with  lie  ne^  er  d  wngrades  the  office 
but  dcjes  makp  some  fine  di.«^tlnctlons  In 
an  outspoken  inter\iew  for  the  CBS  televi- 
sion network  last  February  26,  he  spelled 
out  his  recollections  of  the  last  eight  Chief 
Executives 

For  example,  he  said  that  history  "Is  going 
to  be  mighty  kind  to  Mr  Truman.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  put  him  way  up  among  our 
great   Presidents  " 

He  said  that  Mr  Elsenhower  is  a  "(rood 
man"  and  was  a  irreiit  general'  He  says 
"I  still  think  Mr  Eisenhower  Is  a  great 
patriot:  I  think  he  wanted  to  serve  his  day 
and  generation  well,  and  I  -well — I  think 
history  will  be  Just  to  him 

Of  Wilson  He  was  a  great  scholar,  a 
great  historian,  and  I  think  he  was  a  great 
8tate,sman  " 

Of  Harding  "He  was  a  very  gracious  man. 
I  never  thought  Mr  Harding  was  a  dishon- 
est man  1  dont  think  there  has  ever  been 
a  President  who  v.as  a  dishonest  man  I 
think   Mr    H.irding   trusted   too  many  men" 

Of  Coolidgp  "Tliey  say  he  was  a  great 
silent  man  but  he  talked  aplenty  Coolidge 
said  I'ne  of  the  smartest  things  that  was 
ever  said  I  found  out  early  In  life  you  did 
not  have  to  explain  something  you  hadn't 
said  ' 

Of  Hoover:  "Hoo\er  was  a  good  man  •  •  • 
and  I  like  him  U>day  I  always  thought  Mr 
Hoover  was  a  better  man  t<j  be  on  the  team 
than  to  be  captain   " 

Of  Roosevelt  "He  wa^  a  highly  pleasant 
man  who  had  programs  and  could  explain 
them  He  had  a  program  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  It.'" 

Rayburn  first  came  Into  national  promi- 
nence as  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt came  In  with  his  New  Dea)  at  the  depth 
of  the  great  depression 

Raybirn  ;'x>ks  bick  on  four  arts  he  spon- 
sored as  the  very  rornprslines  of  the  New 
Deal:  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Act.  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
the  Rayburn-Wheeler  Holding  Company  Act 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 

When.  In  1948.  he  received  the  Collier's 
magazine  congressional  award  for  distin- 
guished service  a  plaque  and  a  check  for 
$10,000  t<i  be  used  for  a  public  pvirp'ise  went 
with  It  Rayburn  vised  It  to  start  building 
a  fund  for  the  Sam  Rayburn  Memorial 
Library  In  Bonhan  Ground  was  broken  In 
1955   and   the   library   was  dedicated   in    1957 

Rayburn  descrlb.'d  It  as  a  dream  of  a  life- 
time come  true  In  it  are  filed  all  his  papers 
and  the  volumes  of  history  he  loves  You 
can  tell  those  he's  read  At  the  bottom  of 
page  99  of  each  o  le  he  s  Inscribed  his  ini- 
tials, "S  R"  It's  Ratburn  s  personal  book- 
mark 

A  complete  set  oi  the  records  of  every  Con- 
gress Is  here  Fiction,  as  such.  Is  strictly 
relegated  to  second  place 

"You  can  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States  without  lervlng  the  reading  room," 
Rayburn   says   proudly 


AWARD  OF  I-IONORARY  DEGREE 
OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  TO  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr    President,   in 
Winooski  Park,   Vt  .   a  week  ago  today, 


an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
honoris  causa,  was  awarded  to  one  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  He  is  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  an  extremely 
hiRh  regard  and  a  preat  afTection 
He  is  a  man  who  has  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  21  years,  and  who.  during  that 
time,  has  represented  his  State  and  his 
Nation  wuh  Breat  ability  and  distinction 
In  the  words  of  the  citation  accompany- 
in;;  the  degree  awarded  to  him  by  St. 
Michaels  College  at  Winooski  Park.  Vt. : 

We  feel  fortun.Tte  i  whoever  happens  to 
occui)y  the  White  ilouse  i  that  tie  Presi- 
dent must  go  to  such  a  man  for  advice  and 
consent. 

That  is  the  tribute  St  Michads  Col- 
lege paid  to  "Mr.  Vermont."  Senator 
George  D  Aiken,  when  tliat  veteran  pub- 
lic servant  was  awarded  the  honoiary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  fi8th 
comniencoment  of  that  outstanding  edu- 
cational institution.  A  former  com- 
mencement speaker  and  a  neiehbor  of 
the  Society  of  St  Edmund  at  Putiey,  Vt,, 
Senator  Aiken  received  his  degree  from 
St.  Michael.^"  president.  Ver\-  Reverend 
Gerald  E    Dupnnt.  S  S.E. 

I  belit've  that  Senator  .A.iken  is  more 
than  "Mr  Vermont."  In  many  respects 
he  has  the  attributes  which  entitle  him 
to  a  far  greater  title.  He  is  truly  all 
American  in  what  he  does.  There  is 
nothing  sectional  about  George  Aiken. 
He  has  a  great  heart  and  he  has  a  great 
mind  With  these  he  has  one  of  the 
greatest  attributes  of  all.  commonsense 

George  Aiken  is  not  only  a  credit  to 
his  State:  he  is  aLso  an  outstanding  a.sset 
to  his  Nation  and  one  of  the  L'rcat  Sen- 
ators of  our  time  We  in  the  Senate  are 
plea.sed  and  honored  that  thi*^  u;"iassum- 
ing,  hard-working  and  dilligent  colleague 
has  received  such  outstandint.  recog- 
nition 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  degree  .^warded 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  needs  no 
introduction  to  this  assembly,  for  lie  Is  "Mr 

Vermont"  throughout  our  fair  State  It  Is 
doubtful  if  he  needs  an  Introductkn  on  any 
platform  In  the  Nation,  since  his  rs  re  record 
on  the  floor  of  our  Senate  has  made  him  and 
his  'Vermont  an  Image  of  rugged  integrity 
and  sage  cotuisel  In  the  eyes  of  a  lespcrtful 
country  One  might  almost  say  thi.t  he  has. 
In  his  person,  distilled  the  essenci;  of  Ver- 
mont virtues  and  saved  them  from  the  cari- 
cature of  well-meaning  folklonsts- -that  lo- 
cal offshoot  of  Madison  Avenue  advertiser 
sometimes  found  growing  on  the  siady  side 
of  green  mountains  One  thinks  of  Robert 
Frost  as  the  poet  of  New  England  One  al- 
ways thinks  of  Senator  Aiken  In  the  same 
breath  with  Mr  Frost,  as  If  one  n  an  wrote 
the  part  and  the  otlier  enacted  It 

His  record  from  grassroots  to  national  re- 
sp i.nslblhty  Is  almost  too  well  known  to  re- 
view Master  of  the  Putney  Grancr  at  18  to 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  S?nate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  in  the  flower  cf  his  ma- 
turity, with  a  long  litany  of  successes  In 
the  steps  Intervening — town  representative 
m  1931.  speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  In 
1933;  Lieutenant  Governor  In  1933.  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont  from  1937  to  1939:  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  1940.  to  which  august 
Chamber  he  has  been  returned  « ver  since 
by  overwhelming  approval,  to  serve  as  mem- 


ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Atomic  Energ?'  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  Committee  on  Labor  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Civil  SerMce  Expenditures  aiid 
Pensions 

Repubiicaub  pub'.icly  identify  him  as  their 
progres5i\e  spokesman  Democrats  privately 
suggest  that  he  Is  of  their  per«!uaslon.  spirlt- 
ually  But  they  are  txith  right  For  Senator 
George  D  Aiken  is  above  dtxTtrinalre  labels. 
as  the  statesman  who  ICKiks  beyond  the  next 
election  to  the  next  generation  is  above  ihe 
politician.  We  feel  fortunate  i  whoever  hap- 
pens to  occupy  the  While  House  i  that  tlie 
President  must  go  to  such  a  man  for  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  W'e  feel  fortunate  that 
such  a  mr.n  Is  In  our  midst  to  remind  to- 
day's graduates  that  there  need  be  no  di- 
chotom\    between  tradition  and  progress 

Because  you.  Senator  Aiken,  represent  the 
best  of  both  these  essentials  to  our  national 
welfare,  we  are  honored  Indeed  to  bestow  on 
you  our  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa 

Mr  MAl^^FIELD  Mr  Pre^dent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
1852)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSING   ACT   OF    1961 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1922'  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wishes  t«  be  heard  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Six  minutes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  50  minutes  remaming; 
the  opponents  have  19  minutes. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  the  distingruished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  FXTNDS  TO  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THX  DISASTER 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  few 
minutes  today  because  I  find  it  necessary 
to  voice  my  protest  against  the  last 
amendment  adopted  on  the  housing  bill 
m  the  early  hours  last  Friday  morning. 
It  was  the  amendment  which  empowered 
the  Small  Business  Admini.stration  to 
make  disaster  loans  to  smal!  businesses 
displaced  by  urban  renewal.  Federal 
highway  building,  and  other  Government 
programs.  The  amendment  further 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
for  such  loans  and  authorized  an  in- 
crease of  $50  million  in  the  funds  avail- 
able to  SBA  for  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  absolutely 
clear.  I  did  not  oppose  the  inclusion  in 
the  committee  bill  of  the  provision  for 
making  disaster  loans  to  small  businesses 
displaced  bv  'irban  renewal  programs. 
The  sponsor  of  the  amendment  accepted 
last  Friday  morning,  the  distinsui.shed 
junior  Sc-nator  from  Alabama  TMr. 
Sparkman].  spoke  to  me  about  ht.-^  inten- 
tion to  broaden  this  provision  to  include 
highway  programs  and  also  to  increase 
the  interest  rates  so  as  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  money  obtained  by  the  SBA  from 
the  Treasury  plus  adinini.strative  e.x- 
penses.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  also 
recalls  that  he  told  me  of  his  intention 
to  increase  the  authorization  of  funds 
by  S50  million.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  that.  I  do  not  in  any  way  question 
the  integrity  of  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  together  for  the  welfare  of  small 
business  in  this  country,  and  no  one  has 
championed  that  cause  for  a  longer  time 
or  with  more  effectiveness  than  he  has. 
No  one  could  for  a  moment  question  his 
intentions  in  tryins  to  aid  .small  business- 
men who  lose  so  much  in  equity  and 
clientele  when  they  are  displaced  in  the 
upheaval  broutrht  about  by  urban  re- 
newal programs. 

But  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business,  where 
hearings  on  this  matter  were  held  less 
than  2  months  ago.  I  know  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  necessity  for  increasing  the 
fimds  which  SBA  has  available  for  dis- 
aster loans.  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  John  Home,  the  Small 
Business  Administrator,  on  April  24, 
before  our  subcommittee.  The  touil  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  disaster  loan 
program  stands  now  at  $125  million.  I 
asked  Mr.  Home  how  much  was  in  the 
disaster  loan  fund  as  of  the  end  of  March 
1961.  The  answer  was  $63  million.  I 
then  asked  what  was  liie  gieat«i.t 
amount  ever  used  in  any  one  year  from 
this  fund.  The  answer  was  that  m  19.55. 
the  year-  of  the  New  England  floods.  SBA 
had  used  about  $40  million.  ThLs  means 
that  if.  in  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year,  tiiey  were 
called  upon  to  make  disaster  loans  equal 
to  their  worst  previous  year,  they  would 
still  have  a  balance  m  the  fund  of  at 
least  $25  million.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  portion  of  the  testimony  of  the 
SBA  representatives  on  this  point,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Small  Business 


Subcommittee,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follow.s. 

Senator  Proxmike  Let  ua  talie  a  loolc  at 
tiie  disaster  loan  fund.  How  much  do  you 
have  In  that?  What  Is  the  margin  yoa  have 
there? 

Mr.  Hanna  At  the  end  of  March  we  had 
a  balance  of  $68  million. 

Senator  Proxmike.  WTiat  l3  the  greatest 
amount  that  you  ever  used  In  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Hanna.  It  was  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion. 

Senator  Proxmire  Never  used  more  than 
$40  million  In  disaster  In  any  one  full  year? 

Mr.  Hanna.  That  Is  approximately  correct 
That  was  In  1955.  I  believe,  when  we  had  the 
floods  in  New  England. 

Senator  Proxmire.  So  If  you  take  the  worst 
year  you  have  ever  had — was  what.  $47  mil- 
lion'' 

Mr  Hanna  It  was  1955  fiscal  year,  Sena- 
tor. I  believe 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  how  much  of  that 
was  used? 

Mr  Hanna  It  was  the  fiscal  year  1956  and 
$44  million  was  used. 

Senator  Proxmire  Out  of  an  authorization 
of— 

Mr    Hanna.  $125  million. 

Senator  Proxmire.  An  authorization  of 
$125   million. 

Mr.  Hanna.  As  a  total  disaster  loan  au- 
thorization. 

Senator  Proxmire  And  you  have  $67  mil- 
lion left,  something  like  that? 

Mr  Hanna.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Unless  we  have  a  de- 
mand on  this  disaster  fund  worse  than  we 
have  ever  had  yo\i  have  an  additional  lee- 
way there  of  at  least  $20  million. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  subsequently  ascertained  that 
while  the  heaviest  drain  on  the  disaster 
loan  fund  m  any  one  year  was  $40  mil- 
lioii.  the  average  expenditures  from  that 
fund  have  been  approximately  $14  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  means  that  in  real- 
ity the  likelihood  is  that  an  amount  far 
greater  than  $25  million  will  be  in  that 
fund  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  fully  that  the 
amendment  adopted  provides  for  a  new 
program  that  will  require  more  loans. 
However,  I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
no  evidence  or  experience  on  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  how  much  will  be 
loaned.  No  evidence  was  offered  on  the 
night  the  amendment  was  accepted 
We  do  kiow,  however,  from  the  testi- 
mony and  facts  presented  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  itself,  that 
there  will  be  available  without  further 
increasing  the  authorization  or  appro- 
priation to  this  fund  at  least  $25  mil- 
lion, and  probably  closer  to  S50  million. 
to  put  this  new  program  into  effect. 

What  is  more.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has 
asked  that  all  its  revolving  funds  be 
pooled,  so  that  it  can  use  them  where 
thoy  are  most  needed  when  they  are 
most  needed.  This  would  mean  that 
from  thp  now  segregated  funds  of  the 
business  loan  program,  the  disaster  loan 
program,  and  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  loan  program.  SBA 
could  allocate  fund.s  for  any  of  these 
program.^  as  tiie  need  arises. 


I  believe  there  is  much  merit  in  this 
proposal;  and  I  have  been  prepared  to 
Rive  It  serious  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  small  business  legislation 
which  IS  pending  this  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  largely  remove  the 
need  for  Increased  authorizations  for 
any  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  for  the  next  fi>cai  year 

The  amendment  to  the  housing;  bill 
accepted  last  week  restricts  the  in- 
creased authorizations  to  the  disaster 
loan  fund  If.  however,  we  subsequently 
accept  SBA's  plea  for  pooling  these  funds 
the  increase  in  the  disaster  loan  fund 
merely  becomes  a  back-door  meth<xi  of 
increasing  their  total  authorization 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  my  staff 
tried  to  learn  what  plans  were  being 
made  for  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed.  They  had  heard  that  such 
an  amendment  mi^ht  be  forthcoming, 
but  were  unable  to  determine  who  would 
offer  it  or  what  its  exact  contents  would 
be 

Tlierefore.  it  was  with  great  surprise 
that  I  heard  it  being  offered  at  1:30 
a.m.  last  Friday  morning,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  housing  debate 

In  view  of  what  has  transpired,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  Senators  should 
scrutinize  very  carefully  any  further  pro- 
posals in  this  session,  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration; 
and  It  Is  my  intention  to  exercise  such 
scrutiny  with  regard  to  the  proposals 
now  before  the  Small  Busmess  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  yielded  to  me. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.     Mr  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  desires  to  have. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  BtrnDicx  In 
the  Chair> .  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  a.sk  whether 
the  time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IS  to  be  charued  to  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us,  if  enact- 
ed, would  be  the  eighth  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  adopted  in  the  last  13  years. 
With  authority  for  up  to  S9  2  billion  in 
housing  loans  and  grants.  It  would  be 
one  of  the  large.-rt  pieces  of  housing  leg- 
islation in  history.  Excluding  public 
housing,  the  authorizations  in  this  bill 
alone  for  existing  housing  programs  al- 
most equal  all  authorizations  ever  made 
by  the  Congress  since  the  same  programs 
were  started. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  that  all  pre- 
vious housing  acts  have  been  in  the  to- 
tal amount  of  $6,420  mUlion;  and  that 
the  pending  bill  includes  total  authoriza- 
tions of  $6,090  million,  exclusive  of  $3 
billion-plus  for  public  housinc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President  en- 
actment of  S  1922  would  commit  the 
Congress  in  advance  to  underwrite  up 
to  $9  billion  in  housing  loans  and  grants 
over  many  years  throuph  either  Treas- 
ury borrowinfj  authorizations  or  contract 
authority 

Both  types  of  authority  represent 
back-door  Treasury  financing  over  which 
the  Congress  would  lose  control  as  to 
the  amount  and  timing  of  expenditures. 
Less  than  $200  million  of  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  bill  represents  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations 

Nearly  all  the  bill,  in  other  words, 
would  essentially  bypass  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process  involving  annual 
program  reviews  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  not  be  consistent  with  Uie  con- 
stitutional provision  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury*  but 
in  consequence  of  apprcjpnatinns  made 
by  law  ■' 

If  S.  1922  were  enacted,  it  would  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  by  nearly  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars Even  if  this  bill  fails  to  become 
law,  housing  programs  already  in  exL'=t- 
ence  and  included  in  the  bill  will  require 
an  estimated  $950  million  or  so  in  net 
budgetary  outlays  Since  S  1922  is  both 
excessive  and  inflationary,  I  urge  that 
it  be  rejected. 

Let    us   look    at   some   of   the   details 
The  bill  would  authorize  $2.5  billion  for 
urban   renewal  grants,   to  last   about  4 
years 

I  may  say.  though,  that  we  would 
not  have  any  control  over  its  being 
spread  over  4  years  When  we  offer 
money  to  the  cities,  we  have  to  pay  it 
once  they  obligate  themselves  We  lose 
control,  ab.solutely,  of  the  sum  of  $2 '2 
billion,  regardless  of  how  difficult  it  may 
be  for  us  to  finance  various  essential  na- 
tional projecLs  This  sum.  of  course, 
would  be  used  to  improve  city  real 
estate. 

Tins  outlay  would  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  present  program 

Up  to  $3  1  billion  would  be  authorized 
for  annual  contributions  to  be  paid  un- 
til the  next  century  for  about  100.000 
additional  unit.s.  The  maximum  of  $3  1 
billion  would  be  over  and  above  the  $8 
billion  which  the  PHA  estimate-s  will  be 
paid  toward  the  existing  program  m  fu- 
ture years  to  supplement  nearly  $900 
million  expended  through  this  fiscal 
year  All  this  will  be  u.sed  to  subsidize 
housing  for  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  repeat  that. 
For  housing  for  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, we  have  already  spent,  or  will  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  have  spent. 
about  S900  million  in  annual  contribu- 
tions. We  are  likely  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $8  billion  over  future  years  for 
the  existing  program.  And  now  we  are 
adding  up  to  $3  1  billion  for  public  hous- 
ing for  1  percent  of  the  population  of 
this  Nation. 

That  is  all  back-door  financing.  There 
is  no  revolving  fund  involved,  which 
was  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  RFC  when 
we  started  back-door  financing.  The 
money  is  spent  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  appropria- 
tions   to    be   passed    by   Congress.     We 


lose  control  of  the  money,  because 
whenever  a  city  obligates  itself  on  units 
costing  $14,000  each,  we  have  to  con- 
tinue those  payments. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    ROBERTSON      I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  *am  quite  an  old- 
fashioned  man.  Otherwise  I  would  not 
ask  a  question  like  the  one  I  am  about 
to  propound,  becau.<;e  in  the  Senate  to- 
day there  is  little  difference  between  $4 
billion,  $5  billion,  $12  billion,  and  $20  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  no  loncer  reckons  any 
program  in  terms  of  dollars  -  But  I  have 
heard  this  bill  described  as  involving  ex- 
penditures of  about  $6"^  billion.  Others 
have  said  it  involves  expenditures  of  $9 
billion.  Will  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  reported  the 
bill  set  me  right  as  to  how  muf'h  is  in- 
volved? I  know  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  if  there  were  $99  billion  in- 
volved. The  Senate  would  vote  it  with 
a  "hurrah." 

Mr  R0B?:RTS0N.  I  can  understand 
the  confu.^ion  in  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's mind  Even  so  reliable  a  news 
agency  as  the  As.soc:atod  Pre.s.s  has  re- 
peatedly described  this  as  a  $6  billion 
bill,  completely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  maximum  of  $3  billion  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  public  housing. 
How  they  can  call  it  a  $6  billion  bill,  I  do 
not  know.  When  we  provide  for  100.000 
public  housing  units  in  the  bill,  and  when 
we  obligate  the  Concress  to  appropriate 
a  total  of  $76  million  a  year  for  more 
public  housinL-.  esiimated  to  be  100.000 
units  at  $14,000  each,  it  becomes  a  nine- 
plus  biliion  dollar  bill  That  is  contrary 
to  what  the  news  agencies  have  been 
freely  calling  it.  a  $6  million  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Unfortunately.  I  am 
.so  old-fashioned  that  $9  billion  to  me 
still  seems  to  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  money. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  can 
look  at  the  committee  report.  Nobody 
on  the  committee  has  ever  claimed  it 
was  solely  a  $6  billion  bill.  I  do  not 
know  who  pave  the  information  to  the 
press,  but  evidently  the  press  service  that 
sent  out  the  stories  on  it  did  not  read  the 
committee  report. 

To  continue  with  my  statpment,  under 
the  bill  the  Federal  Government  would 
tend  to  promote  not  home  saving  and 
homeownership  but  home  borrowing  and 
home  spendint:.  nearly  all  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  greater  risk  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  portions  of  the 
bill  would  tend  to  substitute  public  for 
private  credit,  rather  than  supplement 
the  operations  of  private  lenders.  Still 
other  provisions  would  set  up  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  which  would  supplant 
to  some  degree  long-established  existing 
housing  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  .'=PARKMAN  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  need'' 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  proposed  40- 
year,  little-equity  sales  housing  program 
in  the  bill,  despite  its  amended  version, 


would  still  make  for  unsound  loans,  in 
my  opinion.  Currently,  so-called  mod- 
erate income  families  are  now  generally 
eligible  for  30-year  insured  loans  under 
the  regular  FHA  section  203  sales  hous- 
ing program.  By  extending  maturities 
to  40  years  under  section  221.  the  bill 
would  lower  the  rate  at  which  home- 
owners save  through  repaying  their 
mortt^apes  Using  FHA  cakulations  for 
the  deprtK'iated  value  of  a  supposedly 
typical  home  property — -calculations 
which  appear  on  page  927  of  the  hear- 
ings— even  with  a  3  percent  downpay- 
ment  on  a  40-year  5 '4  percent  FHA  in- 
sured loan,  the  buyer  would  take  more 
than  5  years  to  accumulate  an  equity  of 
as  much  as  5  percent  That  would 
merely  be  enough  to  pay  the  brokerage 
fee  if  the  house  were  sold  then.  Under 
this  40-year  program,  the  lower  rate  of 
equity  buildup  in  the  early  years  of 
occupancy  would  undoubtedly  contribute 
toward  a  higher  rate  of  mortgage  de- 
faults and  foreclosures.  Both  defaults 
and  foreclosures  under  present  programs 
tend  to  be  greatest  during  the  first  3  or 
4  years  that  loans  are  outstanding. 

Unwise  precedents  with  regard  to  FHA 
insurance  procedures  would  be  set  under 
several  provisions  of  the  bill.  FHA 
would  be  given  discretionary  authority 
under  several  programs  to  pay  insured 
claims  in  the  event  of  default  instead  of 
waiting  until  after  foreclosure,  as  at 
present.  Under  one  program.  FHA 
would  also  ha\c  the  option  of  paying  m 
cash,  or,  as  at  present,  in  debentures. 
These  precedents  would  undermine 
FHAs  traditional  coinsurance  philos- 
ophy. Shifting  more  of  the  lending  risk 
away  from  private  mortgagees  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  encourage 
unsound  lending  practices  and  would  in- 
c.*-case  FHAs  need  to  build  up  reserves 
In  one  case,  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  put  dire^rtly  into  the  unwelcome 
busme.s.';  of  handlmg  troublesome  loans 

These  various  provisions  would  estab- 
lish precedents  for  turning  the  entire 
FHA  private  insurance  t.vpe  of  operation 
into  a  public  guarantee  operation. 

I  shall  not  repeat  objections  I  have 
made  elsewhere  to  the  no-equity  20-year 
home  improvement  program,  the  sub- 
sidized below-market-rate  rental  pro- 
gram which  would  involve  indirect  Fed- 
eral lending,  and  the  excessive  Federal 
loan  programs  in  this  bill  in  addition 
to  the  FNMA  authorization,  which  total 
$3.5  billion  Many  of  these  loans  would 
be  made  under  revolving  funds  which, 
once  established,  would  not  be  depend- 
ent for  their  operations  upon  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

The  excessive  long-range  commit- 
ments in  the  bill  for  Federal  housing 
loans  and  grants  would  be  added  to  other 
long-term  commitments  of  even  more 
sizable  amounts.  To  mention  only  one, 
$26  billion  is  outstanding  in  unused  au- 
thorizations for  various  programs  to  ex- 
r>end  from  debt  receipts;  in  other  words, 
to  engage  m  one  form  of  Treasury  back- 
door financing.  This  bill  would  increase 
that  $26  billion  total  by  over  $3  4  billion. 
These  sums  exclude,  of  course,  grant  pro- 
grams under  contract  authority — an- 
other variety  of  back-door  financing — 
such     as     public     housing     and     urban 
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renewal,  which  S.   1922  would  increase 
by  as  much  as  $5.6  billion. 

Recent  new  expenditure  proposals, 
such  as  Federal  aid  to  education,  for- 
eign aid.  and  space  exploration,  besides 
many  of  our  existing  built-in  expendi- 
ture programs,  suggest  a  further  upward 
trend  in  budget  outlays.  To  the  extent 
tnat  deficit  financing  continuevS.  the  in- 


flation  which   could   result   wouid    bear 
heavily  upon  us  all. 

S.  1922.  with  over  $3  billion  f.-r  public 
hou.sin^  and  $6  billion  for  other  housinK 
programs,  is  one  more  step  m  tne  d.- 
rection  of  further  inflation.  Tlie  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  tlie  pending  bill  would 
be  umiecesiiai-ily  lartre.  I  oppose  .'^.  19l'2. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  Ukewise. 


ExHiBrr  I 

Program  author italpms,  S.  t9?l 

IMUUmuo  a/OolUrsJ 


Type  of 
•utbortt;  • 

Program  aatborlutlofis 

Prsriouiijr 
enacted 

Comromee 

bill 

Total 

FNM.i  s|jev.i<k  <issi6tAii  v  vlit^oiw  i'ii.4  ulicK-ation)  ... 

BA 

BA 

BA 

AA 

BA 

SSO 

730 

I  700 

Loi»n  proeri'Tis: 

Coilew  rvMisiiig  l<mn#    

r  if-ii    facility  iincluding  mass  tran»portation)  \oaj3s 

Ifoosin*;  (or  tho  Mflprly  loans 

1.675 

1.50 

90 

l.V) 
50 

i,aoo 

2,025 

100 
a  775 

VA  du-t'Ot  hou-sin^  loans 

SijMo'M 

3.4S0 

Z7» 

0.200 

CA 

AA 

CA _ 

AA 

Grinr  LM-uKranii- 

trhan  renewal  CTants  (with  $50,000,000  for  mass  tran.sport*. 

tion) 
Lrtan  (.laiinln);  asst«tdnee  granla 

2,000 

2,500 

4.  .WO 

100 

(3M) 

Publir  housui.;    •' 

A n"ii»l  (■"■i'frihiiM'.n, .. 

l>«mons;niuoti  rrants . . ._. 

10 

lu 

Subtotal 

xoao 

x.m) 

4.8M 

Tc.t.ti.  ikju.-an« 

8,  430 

las 

e^aDo 

50 

12.510 
17S 

Plus  Smal!  Ba'^lnpss  Administration  disaster  loans  to  busiarasM 

displaced  by  Jcvjprally  ai<le<l    onstruction  proKntms. 

1  B<  'TrpWHirv  h.  rmwine  vi:  w>n^  itioi,    C  \  "Tintr  i.  t  •uthority):  AA  (authoriMUDn  for  ai>pr«>i>rMtiom). 
'  1  lie  bill  would  reaujri   $JiJ6,i«Xj,L«*J  annu.ii  t.-ontribrnions  auttiorii;iUon  i-ootaint'l  in  tlie Tlousing  A(  t  of  1949 
riiu  v^^urrcnt  Unut  on  this  auttior'iauoii  is  $i'7,UX),uUJL 


Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  Mr 
McGee  in  the  chair  • .  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  31   .ainutes  remaining. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
y.eld  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th< 
Senator  from   Utah   i.s  recot^nized 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  housing  bill 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  BanJcin^:  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  since  I  d;d  not 
participate  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 
I  have  not  entered  into  the  floor  dis- 
cussion. 

I  am  .sure  that  none  of  us  nnrf>servedly 
.supports  every  provision  of  this  bill. 
Even  the  distin^niished  Senator  from 
Alabama  ^Mr  Sp^rkman'  has  admittfd 
that  he  d..)es  not  ?Livf^  x\Xh  the  bill  in 
all  particulars 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  real 
effect  of  the  mea.siire  before  us  will  be 
.simply  to  exteno  many  of  the  programs 
which  have  given  millions  of  Americans 
the  chance  to  owti  their  own  fine  homes. 
to  own  a  piece  of  .America,  or  to  rent 
an  adequate  home  or  apartment,  and 
which  have  handed  private  enterpri.se  a 
chance  for  tr^^mendous  and  profitable 
expansion. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  bill  are 
the  same  as  the  objections  we  ha-.e  al- 


ways heard  to  housing  bills,  and  they 
come  from  the  samf"  sourcf»s  The  main 
contruversy.  of  course,  has  centered 
ar^jund  title  I.  because  it  would  establish 
three  new  prDgrams  of  mortcatre  in.sur- 
ance  under  the  P'edtial  H  j'a>.nt,'  Acmin- 
istration. 

Under  this  title  private  ent-  rprisc 
wuuld  be  encourai?ed  to  {»articipute  to 
the  maximum  exttiu  in  meeting  the 
housiiib'  needs  of  families  wl.rjse  incomes 
are  too  low  to  now  buy  or  r^nt  r»'spect- 
able  private  housing;,  yet  who  do  not 
guaiily  for  public  hijusmg  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  of  tiie  Nation  fall 
into  this  housing  gap — and  Wf  have  nevtr 
extended  sufficK-ni  honu -biym  ;  oppor- 
tuii.ty  to  tiiem 

The  program  broadens  the  40-year 
low-mlerest  mortgage  insuranc-  pro- 
gram of  the  FHA  liit-  downpayment 
requirement  w  )uid  oe  the  s^ciini:  as  for 
lamihes  buying  higher  priced  homes 
But  the  40 -year  payout  ;x^riod  and  the 
low^T  mtere.st  rate  WMiiid  maKf  thr 
monthly  payments  smaiier.  and  would 
give  people  of  moderate  income  an  op- 
portun.ty  to  buy  a  ^oxl  house  at  a  laU' 
they  can  afToid  •"  i-.iy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  dire  cnarge 
that  the  program  will  endanger  the  eco- 
nomic soundnt\>,s  of  the  FHA  It  is  true 
that  the  rLsic  may  b*'  ^irealer  m  the 
longer  term  loans.  Some  families  will 
not  stay  through  the  full  payout  period — 
some  will  leave  in  2,  3.  or  4  years. 

But  it  is  plain  disregard  of  facts  to 
talk  as  though  one  who  has  a  contract 
under  this  title  would  be  free  to  walk  out 
at  any  time.     The  experience  with  the 


ott.er  programs  shows  that  the  houses 
can  be  sold  again-  usuiiUy  wuh  no  loss 
And  tile  buyer  will  iiave  leKaily  obligated 
himi>t'lf  ui  tile  Siune  way  as  all  older 
buyers,  il  he  ls  in  default,  judgmeiil  can 
bt-  secur«*d  against  him  in  tne  courts,  and 
ii  .il.  I't  ;)wi -iu>d  i.is  wat,'(  s  uarnisheed. 
and  uine:   appropriate  ucUoii  tiiken. 

The  aaiiie  caarges  of  unsoundness 
were  also  luaid  *hen  the  1- HA  was 
established — and  it  has  always  paid  ils 
own  way.  These  things  were  said  of  the 
GI  program.  We  were  told  that  tiie  GI's 
were  a  restless  lot;  that  they  had  not  put 
down  their  roots;  that  they  would  not 
take  the  long  contract  Lerms  serioual>-. 

None  of  the  predictions  have  come  true. 
But  if  they  do  in  the  present  caiie.  the 
Congress  can  and  will  amend  the  pro- 
gram before  any  extensive  damage  is 
done.  And  the  bill  contains  other  desir- 
able features. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  is  that  it 
is  moving  away  from  heavily  subsidized 
public  housing  to  less  heavily  subsidized 
low-cost  private  housing.  My  State  of 
Utah  has  never  felt  a  need  of  the  public 
housing  program,  and  has  never  passed 
enablmg  legislation.  I  believe  this  new 
approach  will  be  more  valuable  to  us. 
And  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  more  in- 
dividual ownership  and  a  larger  role  for 
private  enterprise — things  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  dearly  love  to  talk 
about. 

I  also  like  the  fact  that  this  measure 
before  us  will  give  impetus  to  the  college 
housing  program,  which  is  very  popular 
In  my  State,  and  to  the  housing -for -the - 
elderly  program,  which  has  unchallenged 
merit. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed,  and  with  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  I  also  hope  that  the 
House  will  accept  title  1  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  is  a  realistic  eflort 
to  help  moderate-  to  low -income  people 
acquire  housing  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

Wc  are  proud  of  our  standard  of  living, 
of  our  expanding  economy,  of  our  pros- 
perity, of  what  we  like  to  call  our  eco- 
nomic progress  Yet  what  is  this  prog- 
ress for,  if  ft  is  not  to  give  more  and 
more  Americans  a  chance  at  a  better, 
more  comfortable  life?  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  of  those  who, 
in  the  face  of  the  record  of  the  sound- 
ness of  past  housing  programs,  would 
deny  to  this  group  of  our  citizens  this 
opportunity  to  advance  themst^-lves. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  being  referred 
to  in  the  newspapers  In  Utah  as  the  most 
extravagant  housing  bill  In  history.  I 
have  a  newspaper  clipping  which  states 
"$9.3  billion  will  be  spent  on  public  hous- 
ing." and  further  states  $6.5  billion 
would  be  spent  on  Federal  grants  for 
slum  clearance,  college  housing,  and 
other  programs." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Spark  man]  if  it 
is  true  that  the  bill  will  cost  $9.3  billion, 
and  if  the  money  will  be  spent  and  will 
be  gone? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee prepared  a  table  to  show  the  total 
authorizations  of  this  bill  ai^d  the  im- 
pact on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.    I  shall  submit  this  table  later  on. 
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The  total  amount  involved  in  the  bill 
is  S6.140  million.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this 
amount  includes  S2'2  billion,  spread  over 
a  period  of  years,  for  urban  renewal 
It  includes  $1,350  million,  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  for  college  housing.  It 
includes  also  $1.2  billion  for  veterans" 
direct  loans,  spread  over  a  period  of 
years,  phasing  out  the  veterans'  loan 
program. 

I  think  It  Is  very  material  that  these 
big  individual  programs  be  kept  in  mind, 
because  these  programs  contribute  so 
much  toward  building  up  to  the  total 
of  $6,140  million. 

Mr  MOSS  Money  made  available  to 
guarantee  loans  is  money  that  will  even- 
tually be  returned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  under  the 
bill  $3,550  million  would  fall  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  amount  is  money 
which  will  i)e  re;iaid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS  It  is  true.  \s  It  not.  that 
during  the  exLstence  of  FHA  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  actually  lost 
any  money  under  the  loan  features  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  experience  Ls 
true  not  only  with  reference  to  FHA. 
but  also  with  respect  to  a  good  many  of 
the  hou.sing  programs.  I  have  a  table 
which  .shows  tl'.at  experience.  The  net 
budget  expenditures  cumulative  to  June 
30,  1960.  on  all  housing  programs,  m- 
cluding  public  housing,  and  excluding 
only  wartime,  emergency,  and  tlie  atomic 
energy  hou.smg,  which  never  were  a  part 
of  our  regular  housing  program,  totaled 
$5,199,900,000  The  Governments  equi- 
ty on  all  thoi>e  programs  totals  $5,696.- 
300.000,  which  shows  a  net  profit.  I  a.sk 
the  Senate  to  remember  that  these  fig- 
ures include  both  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  under  which  program 
money  is  expended,  and  ujx)n  which 
there  is  no  net  return. 

Over  the  period  of  time  stated,  the 
net  surplus  on  all  the  housing  programs 
has  been  $496,400,000, 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  believe 
the  point  he  has  stated  is  one  we  should 
keep  m  mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  figure 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  was  $9,300  million,  and  the  figure 
stated  by  tlie  Senator  from  .Mabama'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  believe  I  can  ex- 
plain the  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ten 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Sf nator  from 
Alabama  have  expired 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr  President,  how 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  require'' 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  may  I  have 
2  additional  minutes' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

First,    the    question    of    the    Senator 

from  Ohio  concerns  the  Item  of  public 

housing,  with  respect  to  which  there  is 

an  authorized  annual  contribution  of  $79 
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million  This  figure,  however,  is  always 
an  uncertain  one  The  figure  stated  is 
the  maximum,  and  we  never  know  how 
much  will  be  u.sed.  Past  experience  has 
indicated  that  somewhere  in  the  neigli- 
borhooQ  of  two-thirds,  or  70  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  contract  amount  is  actually 
expended.  If  the  Senator  will  compute 
that  amount  o\er  a  period  of  40  years, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  difTerence  between 
the  fitrures  he  suggested.  I  believe  the 
Srnator  from  Virginia  explained  that 
point  in  his  statement. 

Mr  MOSS  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
point  I  wLsh  to  make  is  that  instead  of 
spending  vast  amounts  of  money,  as  is 
charged,  we  would  really  make  an 
amount  of  credit  available.  The  money 
is  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  We 
do  not  spend  the  money:  we  merely 
guarantee  loans  on  hoasing  I  believe  it 
has  been  one  of  the  great  programs  of 
America. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  leadership  in  connection 
with  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
which  I  hope  will  be  passed  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr   HOLL.\ND.     Mr    President 

Mr  bPARKMAN  How  .much  tune 
does   the   Senator   from   Florida  desire? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Twelve  mmutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  understood  that  the 
time  was  to  be  yielded  by  the  other  side 
I   do  not  wish   to   take  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  since  I  shall  op- 
pose his  position. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  On  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  shall  vote  against  S.  1922,  as 
amended — the  Housing  bill  w  hich  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  final  passage — I 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  state  for 
the  record  the  principal  provisions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  so  unwise. 
extravagant  and  indefensible  that  I  feel 
dutybound  to  oppose  the  passape  of  the 
measure.  Before  doing  so.  however,  may 
I  state  briefly  that  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate, by  its  action  on  mnny  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  has  either  im,proved  the 
bill  from  the  form  in  which  it  came  from 
the  committee,  or  else  has  re.'ected  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  of  provisions  which,  to 
me,  would  have  made  the  measure  even 
more  Intolerable 

Among  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  during  debate  which  I  think 
improved  the  bill  are  the  following: 

First.  The  amendment  eliminating  the 
extremely  ultraliberal  provision  of  the 
bill  which  for  2  years  would  have  re- 
quired from  moderate  income  families 
no  downpayment  whatever  on  40-year 
loans  for  single-unit  houses  of  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  in  value.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  no-dowTipayment  proposal — 
which  no  Senator  would  have  permitted 
if  he  were  making  a  private  Investment 
of  his  own  capital — wliich  differed  so 
greatly  from  any  former  provisions  of 
the  housing  program  throughout  the 
years  of  its  existence,  was  thoroughly 
impractical     and     even     socialistic.     It 


would  have  resulted  in  giving  unjusti- 
fied preference  to  a  large  number  of 
citizens  who  would  have  secured  this 
type  of  loan  within  the  next  2  years  on 
terms  which  would  have  not  only  dis- 
couraged thrift,  pride  of  homeownership, 
and  independence,  but  would  also  have 
discriminated  heavily  against  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  citizens  in  the 
.same  income  bracket  who  have  acquired 
tlieir  homes  under  the  standard  FHA 
program  at  existing  rates  of  interest  and 
on  a  30-year  basis  or  less. 

Second  Tlie  amendment  striking  from 
the  bill  the  proposed  $100  million  to  as- 
sist unnamed  cities  in  purchasing  open 
space  through  back-dcK»r  Treasury 
financing  This  action  wisely  elimi- 
nated a  potentially  vast  new  field  of 
spending  and  one  in  which  political  fa- 
voritism was  invited 

Third.  The  amendment  barring  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  and  other  public 
agencies  from  participating  in  the  mul- 
tiple-unit. no-downpavTnent.  40-year. 
3^8 -percent  interest   feature  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  three  amendments 
just  mentioned  and  other  helpful  ones, 
the  Senate  wisely  rejected  several 
amendments  which  would  have  made 
the  bill  even  worse,  in  my  opinion,  two 
of  which  I  mention : 

First  Since  the  allocation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  among  the  several 
States  was  not  changed,  the  amendment 
providing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  contribute  three-fourths, 
rather  than  the  standard  two-thirds, 
of  the  cost  of  urban  renewal  in  cities 
under  150.000  in  distressed  areas  would 
have  penalized  the  larger  cities  of  over 
150  000  in  the  same  States,  as  well  as 
those  cities  under  150,000  which  were 
not  classified  as  distressed  areas. 

Second  The  amendment  extending 
the  Veterans'  Administration  direct 
Federal  loan  privilege  to  veterans  in 
cities  and  all  other  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  could  have  placed  the  Grov- 
ernment  in  direct  competition  with  all 
commercial  lending  agencies  instead  of 
confininc  said  direct  loans,  as  always 
heretofore,  to  those  rural  areas  where 
the  commercial  agencies  do  not  extend 
their  lendine  activities. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  good  fea- 
tures in  this  omnibus  bill  which  tune 
does  not  permit  me  to  mention.  Some 
of  these  I  would  gladly  suppo'-t  if  they 
were  separated  from  the  extremely  ex- 
travagant provisions  which  I  cannot 
approve  There  are  also  more  bad  fea- 
tures than  I  am  able  to  list  in  my  lim- 
ited time,  though  I  do  wish  to  mention 
at  this  time  four  of  said  features  which 
I  regard  as  especially  bad 

First  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
bill  IS  that  it  extends  full  Federal  insur- 
ance to  housing  loans  for  moderate  in- 
come families  for  either  new  or  rehabili- 
tat.ed  multiunit  housing  at  an  interest 
rate  of  3'8  percent  for  40  years  and 
without  any  downpa>'ment.  In  my 
judgment,  this  will  result  in  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  many  sub- 
standard apartments  or  tenements 
which  fail  by  a  great  deal  to  realize  the 
national  purpose,  which  is  t<i  help  Amer- 
ican families  to  .secure  adequate  homes. 
Such  a  provision  discourages  thrift,  en- 
courages irresponsibility,  and  will  result 
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in  the  Nation  having  to  ultimately  ac- 
quire a  large  part  of  such  undesirable 
housing  at  great  loss  and  without  ac- 
complishing the  desired  purpose.  This 
will  extend  to  many  millions  the  present 
no-equity  program  which  was  designed 
to  serve  a  relatively  few  families  which 
have  a  strong  moral  claim  on  our  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  their  having  been 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
public  action 

The  laudable  purpose  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  supported  this  program  was  to 
serve  what  they  call  moderate  income 
families,  which  term  is  not  described  in 
the  bill,  though  it  is  stated  in  the  debate 
to  cover  families  of  income  from  $4,000 
to  $6,000  per  year.  When  one  looks  at 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  modest  at- 
tractive homes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  families  in  this  same  mcome 
bracket  throughout  our  Nation  under 
standard  FHA  procedure,  by  thriftily 
saving  their  money  and  making  the 
small  downpayment.  and  agreeing  to  pay 
interest  rates  for  up  to  30  years  at  pre- 
vailing rates.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  these  millions  of  good  citizens  will 
feel  when  they  realize  that  under  the  so- 
called  experimental  program  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill  many  thousands  of  other 
families  will  be  allowed,  in  the  next  2 
years,  to  secure  livuig  quarters  by  agree- 
mg  to  pay  3 'a  percent  interest  for  40- 
year  terms,  without  downpayment,  in 
the  case  of  multiple  unit  homes 

Second.  The  bill  would  add  to  the 
urban  renewal  program  $2.5  billion 
of  additional  Federal  grants,  which 
would  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
existing  program  to  a  total  of  $4  5  bil- 
lion. To  make  bad  matters  worse,  this 
$2.5  biUion  additional  program  would 
take  the  form  of  contract  authority, 
which  is  a  type  of  back-door  Treasury 
financing,  in  which  Congress  lose.s  con- 
trol. 

Third.  This  bill  would  also  authorize 
approximately  100,000  units  of  public 
housing  which  would  cost  $3.1  billion  in 
Federal  grants  and  commit  us  to  a  heavy 
added  program  for  the  next  40  years 
This,  too  would  be  financed  by  back-door 
methods,  which  would  supply  subsidized 
housing  to  a  relatively  few  families 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  expense 
of  all  taxpayers.  Already,  in  fiscal 
1961,  more  than  $151  million  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  existing  public  housing 
program. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  most  objection- 
able features  of  the  bill,  to  me.  is  that 
it  will  provide  $50  million  for  use  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of 
HHFA,  to  be  used  as  grants  to  unnamed 
cities,  of  his  selection,  to  make  experi- 
ments in  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration projects.  One  could  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  program  more  susceptible  of 
political  misuse  than  this,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  no  direct  connection  whatever 
with  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  summarize  the 
meaning  of  this  bill,  in  tax  dollars,  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  fight 
off  further  inflation  and  concentrate  our 
efforts  and  our  expenditures  in  .solving 
extremely  critical  international  prob- 
lems involving  our  security  and,  possibly, 


our  very  existence.  I  feel  that  I  should 
state  the  totals  of  loans  and  grants  of 
Federal  money  to  which  this  bill  will 
commit  the  American  people. 

As  tiD  loans,  this  will  commit  us  to 
lend  over  $3  5  billion;  that  Is,  to  make 
expenditures  in  the  total  amount  of 
over  $3  5  billion  in  the  near  future 
on  a  basis  of  hoped  for  repayment 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  some 
of  the  loans  being  repayable  over  peri- 
ods of  as  many  as  40  years  As  to 
grants,  thi.s  bill  will  commit  our  Nation 
to  a  to:al  of  $2  64  billion  in  grants  with- 
out considering  our  grants  for  public 
housing,  which  will  add  a  total  of  $3  1 
billion  in  grants  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  possibility  of  some  small  reduction  in 
this  huge  schedule  of  grants  for  public 
housing 

I  may  .-;ay  on  that  matt-er  that  on  in- 
quiry of  the  able  staff  of  the  commutt^ 
I  havf-  been  informed  that  what  they 
were  hoping  for  was  that  the  100  percent 
grants  would  be  reduced  on  the  aver- 
age to  about  85  percent. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  this  bill  will 
commit  us  to  approximately  $9.3  billion 
in  additional  Federal  loans  and  grants 
for  housing  without  figuring  the  con- 
tingent liability  which  will  accrue  from 
the  huge  total  of  Federal  insurance 
which  will  be  issued  on  all  pha-ses  of 
the  insured  housing  loan  program,  and 
this  liability  should  give  more  concern 
as  our  lending  programs  become  more 
liberal  and  less  sound. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  this 
huge  addition  to  our  national  financial 
burden  and  I  doubt  whether  any  con- 
siderab.e  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  tney  knew  the  facts,  would  want 
us  to  go  into  this  vast  undertaking  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  already  carry- 
ing such  heavy  burdens  and  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  assuming 
an  immt'n.se  additional  load  in  the  near 
future  f  )r  the  purpose  of  a.ssuring  our 
defense  and  our  continued  existence 

Mr  President.  I  wish  that  I  could  feel 
there  were  a  real  chance  of  our  defeat- 
ing this  extremely  bad  bill 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  subsidizing  or 
underwr.ting  the  housing  industry  and 
Its  allied  activities  for  more  than  25 
years. 

Through  last  June  30  a  gross  total  of 
$115  billion  in  Federal  appropriations, 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Subsidies  in  the 
current  year  will  bring  the  total  to  nearly 
$120  bilhon. 

Yet,  the  committee  report  on  the 
pending  bill.  S.  1922.  would  have  us  be- 
lieve th.it  the  situation  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  when  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams were  started;  and  from  observa- 
tion, audits  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  analysis  of  the  numerous  so-called 
housing  oills,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  weri?  true. 

I  rega  -d  the  so-called  housing  bill  now 
before  tie  Senate  as  the  worst  bill  on  this 
subject  ever  proposed  during  the  more 


than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  legisla- 
tion 111  this  field 

It  embraces  ail  of  the  objectionable 
features  in  both  of  tlie  housing  bills  of 
1959  which  were  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  fact  this  bill  goes  far  beyond 
those  proposals. 

In  his  message  of  July  7,  1959,  vetoing 
S  57  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  President 
said  in  part 

1  The  bill  Is  extravagant  and  much  ot  the 
spending    It    authorises    Is    unnecessary 

2  The  bin  Is  Inflationary. 

3  The  bill  would  tend  to  substitute  Fed- 
eral  spending   for  private  investment 

4  The  bill  contains  provisions  which 
would    Impair    FHA's    soundness 

In  his  message  of  September  4,  1959. 
vetoing  the  second  housing  bill  of  that 
year,  the  President  said ; 

At  a  time  when  critical  national  needs 
heavily  burden  Federal  finances,  this  bill 
would  start  new  programs,  certain  to  cc«t 
huge  sums  In  the  future,  under  which  tax- 
payers' money  would  be  loaned,  at  subsi- 
dized interest  rates,  for  purposes  that  could 
be  better  met  by  other  methods 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  opposing  the 
pending  bill  for  at  least  20  reasons 

First.  The  bill  would  authorize  $3,- 
45U  million  in  back-door  spendmg. 
through  expenditures  from  the  Federal 

debt 

Second  It  would  authorize  $2,600 
million  In  side -door  spendmg,  through 
contract  authorizations. 

Third  The  bill  would  authorize  direct 
appropriations  totaling  $140  million  for 
expenditure  In  specified  programs,  plus 
open-end  appropriation  authorizations 
of  "amounts  nece.ssary  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  losses  in  at  least  two  new 
programs. 

Fourth  It  would  remove  the  dollar 
ceiling,  and  leave  without  limit,  FHA 
authority  to  insure  general  housing 
mortgages. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  set  up  three  new 
programs  of  so-called  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  localities,  in  addition  to  the 
60-odd  programs  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  spending 
more  than  $7  billion.  Those  who  are 
lured  into  the  trap  of  thinking  Federal 
grants  do  not  come  from  their  own 
pocketbooks  forget  there  is  no  other 
source  of  Federal  revenue. 

Sixth.  The  bill  would  establl.sh  a  whole 
series  of  unsound  financing  arrange- 
ments under  provisions  designed  to  use 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  not  only  for 
new  construction  but  also  for  repair  and 
rehabilitation  of  old  structures. 

Seventh.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
purchase  of  low  and  moderate  cost  hous- 
ing with  100  percent.  P"HA-insured,  40- 
year  mortgages  with  no  downpayment. 

Eighth.  For  some  rental  housing  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner to  insure  mortgages  indefimtely, 
in  excess  of  40  years. 

Ninth.  The  bill  would  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  subsidy  for  rental  hous- 
ing under  provisions  permitting  FHA 
insurance  of  mortgages  bearmg  interest 
below  the  market  rate 

Tenth  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
FHA  Commissioner  to  control  the  rents 
and  op«;'rations  in  some  of  these  project* 
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constructed  witT  mortgages  bearing  In- 
terest below  the  market  rate. 

Eleventh.  Under  terms  of  the  bill  the 
FHA  insured  morW^aKes  on  big  multi- 
family  rental  projects  could  be  increased 
to  pay  for  los5.es  incurred  during  the 
first  2  years  of  cip>eration 

Twelfth  The  solvency  of  FHA  would 
be  impaired  furtlicr  by  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  KHA  Commissioner  to  re- 
duce insurance  premiums,  and  m  some 
cases  to  waive  them  entirely. 

Thirteenth.  The  bill  would  permit 
FHA  insurance  on  at  least  two  new  pro- 
grams under  vhich  projects  would  be 
specifically  exempt  from  the  test  of 
economic  soundness. 

Fourteenth.  It  would  also  permit  FHA 
insurance,  with  little  or  no  security,  of 
loans  for  extersive  home  -.mproven.ent 
and  repair  as  high  as  $10,000  per  unit 
for  25  years. 

Fifteenth.  T^.e  bill  would  permit  FH.\ 
insurance  of  mortgages  for  experimen- 
tal housmg,  and  authorize  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner to  spend  available  funds  as 
necessary  to  correct  defects  and  failures. 

Sixteenth.  The  bill  would  authorize 
FNMA  to  spend  an  additional  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
Federal  debt  for  purposes  of  buying  up 
poor  risk  mort^.ages  under  existing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  new  programs  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Seventeenth  The  bill  would  pledge 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  P'ederal 
Government  as  security  for  local  debt 
contracted  pursuant  to  urban  renewal 
agreements 

Eiehtppnth  It  would  open  up  vast  new 
areas  for  F^ederal  so-called  a.ssistance  In 
urban  areas.  Including  mass  transpor- 
tation and  open  spaces. 

Nineteenth.  Tlie  bill  would  go  through 
the  useless  procedure  of  extending  the 
Capchart  military  housing  program  for 
another  year.  The  Senate  has  already 
rejected  this  program  in  the  military 
construction  bill. 

Twentieth.  General  housing  programs 
have  always  beer  characterized  by  loose 
legislation,  and  over  the  years  the 
HHFA  Administrator  and  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner have  been  given  more  and 
more  discretionary  powers.  This  bill 
contains  89  pages,  and  there  are  at  least 
102  provisions  gi/ing  additional  discre- 
tionary power  to  the.se  Federal  housing 
bureaucrats  I  re.iect  the  idea  of  Fed- 
eral czars  over  th?  housing  industry  and 
allied  activiti^JTtn  the  United  States. 

These  20  objectionable  features  in  the 
pending  bill  coniititute  good  and  suffl- 
cient  reason  to  cpp>ose  the  bill.  There 
are  more;  they  become  obvious  as  we 
analyze  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  such  an  analysis  inserted 
In  the  Record,  at  this  point,  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publLshed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing this  analysis,  first,  a  tabular  pres- 
entation of  authorizations  for  Federal 
expenditures  and  use  of  public  credit 
contained  In  the  bill,  and  second,  a 
tabular  presentation  entitled  "Summary 
of  Public  Credit  and  Money  Gross* 
Used  Under  Federal  Housing  and  Related 
Programs.  1933  to  June  30    1960." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 
Analysib  of  Housing  Act  or  l&fll    (S.  19231 

TTTLF  I NEW  HOrsTNG  PROGRAMS 

Section  101  esuibllshes  new  FHA  insurance 
program  for  low  and  m.jder.-ite  Income  fam- 
ilies and  displaced  fionllies  by  rewriting  the 
old  FH.\  section  221  housing  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Designed  to  assist  private  Industry 
in  providing  housing  for  tliese  groups,  the 
program  Is  described  by  the  committee  as 
experimental  and  as  a  new  and  untried  ap- 
proach. The  bill  does  not  define  moderate 
Income.  This  liberalized  program,  winch  the 
committee  Itself  suggests  should  be  reviewed 
in  2  years,  would  provide  housing  generally 
In  three  ways: 

1.  Sales  housing  (1-4  family) — market 
rate:  40-year,  no-downpaj-nient.  100  percent 
mortgages  for  new  construction  up  to  $38,- 
000;  and  similar  mortgages  to  cover  full  cost 
of  repair,  rehabilitation  and  refinancing  of 
existing  structures.  Such  mortgages  Insured 
at  going  market  rate  of  Interest  not  over  6 
percent. 

2.  Rental  housing  (5  or  more  units)  — 
market  rate:  90  percent  mortgages  up  to 
$12  5  million  for  new  construction;  and  sim- 
ilar mortgages  to  cover  90  percent  of  cost 
of  repair,  rehabilitation  and  refinancing  of 
existing  structures.  Term  of  mortgages 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner, and  could  exceed  40  years,  at  going 
market  rate  of  interest  not  over  6  percent. 

Below  market  rate:  New  program  of  Insur- 
ance for  mortgages  bearing  interest  below 
going  market  rate,  sponsored  by  nonprofit 
organizations,  limited  dividend  corporations, 
public  bodies  or  agencies,  or  cooperatives. 
Mortgage  insurance  up  to  100  p>ercent,  up  to 
$12  5  million  for  new  construction;  and 
similar  insurance  for  repair,  rehabilitation 
and  refinancing  of  existing  structures.  FHA 
Commissioner,  at  his  discretion,  would  be 
authorized  to: 

(a)  Approve  reduced  Interest  rate  to  a 
mlmmum  of  the  average  on  US  marketable 
obligations   (presently  about  3^%); 

(b)  Eliminate  FHA  Insurance  premium,  re- 
duce It.  or  impose  a  premium  charge  for  part 
of  life  of  mortgage; 

(c)  Establish  and  enforce  maximum  rent- 
als and  certain  management  practices. 

Further,  such  mortgages  would  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  FNMA  under  Its  special 
assistance  functions,  and  tlie  report  acknowl- 
edges they  would  probably  be  held  in  tlie 
FNMA  portfolio.  FNMA  would  be  author- 
Izt  d  to  buy  up  such  mortgages  on  projects 
sponsorfd  by  governmental  Instrumentali- 
ties. Appropriations  would  be  authorissed  to 
reimburse  FHA  for  any  expenses  and  net 
losses  sustained. 

Section  102  establishes  new  FHA  general 
mortgage  insurance  program  for  home  Im- 
provement and  repair  loans,  both  within  and 
outside  urban  renewal  areas  The  program 
is  de.signed  to  provide  financing  for  the  more 
extensive  home  repairs  that  cinnot  be  fi- 
nanced \inder  the  FHA  title  I  home  improve- 
ment progT;\m  Such  loans  could  be  in.-ured 
up  to  $10,000  up  to  25  years,  per  family  unit 
Outside  urban  renewal  area  1-4  family  struc- 
tures only  are  covered:  inside  urban  re- 
newul  area  there  Is  no  such  limitation. 
S<jme   other   significant   points   Include: 

1.  Eligible  borrowers  may  Include  long- 
term  lessees. 

2  Test  of  economic  soundness  need  not  be 
met  for  loans  within  urban  renewal  areas: 
outside  urban  renewal  areas  economic  test 
may  be  waived  In  so-called  gray  areas  where 
HHFA  approves  community  rehabilitation 
plans,  according  to  committee  report. 

3.  Committee  contemplates  insurance  on 
loans  with  no  security  other  than  signature. 
except   In    cases   of    larger,    long-term    loans 


where  the  FH.\  Commissioner  m.^^y  require 
adequate  security  Adequate  security  Is  not 
defined  except  that  committee  s\iggests  co- 
signer pledge  of  future  annuities,  etc  :  or  the 
lien  shni;  be  nmlor  If  the  property  is  secu- 
rity. 

4  As  special  Inducement  to  lender?  loans 
are  made  eligible  for  purchase  by  FNMA 
In  case  of  properties  in  urban  renewal  areas, 
loans  would  be  purchased  under  FNMA 
special  assistance  authorization 

Section  103  establishes  new  FHA  Insur- 
ance program  for  mortgages  on  experimental 
housing  projects,  both  sales  and  rental. 
Program  contemplates  projects  involving  ad- 
vance designs  and  technology,  new  and  un- 
tried materials,  etc.  Projects  would  not  have 
to  meet  the  econonaically  sound  requirement, 
but  at  FHA  Commissioner's  discretion  may 
be  acceptable  risk.  Bill  authorizes  FHA  Com- 
missioner to  expend  available  funds  to  cor- 
rect any  defects  or  failures  catised  by  use  of 
advanced  techniques  under  this  program; 
and  FHA  would  be  authorized  to  make  inves- 
tigations, reports,  analyses,  etc.,  relative  to 
use  of  these  advanced  techniques 

Section  104  establishes  new  FHA  program 
to  permit  mortgage  insurance  for  individual 
ownership  (outright  or  long-term  lease- 
hold) of  family  units  in  FHA  insured  multi- 
family  structures  (except  213  co-ops  i .  Mort- 
gage would  include  undivided  interest  in 
the  common  areas  and  buiidmg  facilities,  and 
the  FHA  Commissioner  would  be  authorized 
to  take  whatever  steps  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  owners  and  other  occu- 
pants of  the  structures.  This  so-called  con- 
dominium insurance  could  run  from  70 
percent  to  97  p>ercent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  unit  depending  on  the  value  and  an 
indl^ldual  would  be  allowed  mor'page  in- 
surance for  the  purchase  of  up  to  4  ptich 
units  The  bill  would  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  FHA  Commissioner  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  mortgages,  and  it  Is  not 
clear  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  run. 
nor  is  1\,  clear  what  other  terms  and  safe- 
guards would  be  prescribed 

TITI-E    n HOUSING    FOE    ELDERLY     PERSONS    AJ>JD 

LOW-INCOMX    FAMILrES 

Housing  for  the  elderly 

Section  201  amends  the  existing  direct  loan 
program  1 98  percent  50-year  3 1; -percent 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  organization.^^  to 
extend  It  to  include  prelects  sponsored  by 
public  bodies  or  agencies  and  consumer  co- 
operatives. The  bill  would  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  frt^m  $50 
million  to  $100  million,  and  would  remove 
tlie  present  limitation  of  $5  miUloi".  on  the 
amount  whicli  may  be  used  for  related  facili- 
ties The  committee  expects  this  will  result 
in  increased  use  of  program  and  facilitate 
administration. 

Public  housing 

Section  202  removes  requirement  from  ex- 
isting law  that  disabled  persons  be  at  least 
50  years  of  age   and  substltutef  no  agfe  limits. 

Section  203  directs  HHFA  Administrator 
ntid  FH.^  Commissioner  to  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition and  repair,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
modeling of  existing  structures  for  low-rent 
housing,  rather  than  new  construction,  wher- 
ever possible. 

Section  204  authorizes  additional  low-rent 
subsidy  of  up  to  $120  a  year  for  each  dwell- 
ing unit  occupied  by  elderly  families  Fed- 
eral annual  contributions  would  be  Increased 
accordingly  as  necessary  to  keep  The  project 
solvent. 

Section  205  authorl?,e.s  the  PHA  to  contract 
for  additional  public  housing  units,  approxi- 
mately 100.000.  up  to  the  limit  of  the  exist- 
ing PHA  authorization  to  make  annual  con- 
tributions ($336  million).  The  section  would 
alter  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  units 
to  15  percent  per  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
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remaining  balance  of  units  ( rather  than 
15  percent  of  total  units  i.  for  new  commit- 
ments. 

Section  206  eliminates  existing  Federal  law 
which  prescribes  in  detail  standards  for  ten- 
ant eligibility  and  preference  The  substi- 
tute language  would,  as  the  report  says, 
"create  greater  flexibility  In  the  public  hous- 
ing program  by  requiring  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  the  program  at  the 
local  level.'"     The  bill  provides  that 

1.  The  local  public  agency  shall  set  in- 
come limits  for  occupancy  with  prior  ap- 
proval by  PHA; 

2.  The  local  public  agency  shall  set  its 
own  policies  and  priorities  for  admission,  as 
the  rep>ort  says,  "in  such  a  w;iy  as  to  best 
meet   •    •    •   particular   local  problems;  "  and 

3.  Allow  local  public  agencies  to  permit 
over-income  tenants  if  they  pay  appropriate 
rent"  and  are  unable  to  find  other  suitable 
housing. 

Section  207  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  grants  to  public  or  private 
bodies  or  agencies,  to  explore  and  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  any 
new  or  untried  ideas"  with  resp>ect  to  "hous- 
ing and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
low-income  persons  and  families  '  The  bill 
Is  not  specific  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grants, 
but  the  report  lists  several  of  the  "interest- 
ing possibilities,"  including  direct  payments 
to  low-Income  families,  social  services,  etc. 

Secton  208  Increases  the  per  room  limita- 
tion for  Alaska  public  housing  and  units 
designated  for  elderly  persons  from  S2  500  to 
>3,000. 

TITLE    m UKBAN    RENEW.^L    AND    Pt.ANr.ING 

Section  301  permits  pooling  of  local  non- 
cash grant-in-aid  credits  earned  in  projects 
assisted  under  both  the  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  formulas  for  Federal  grants. 
This  provision  is  obscure,  but  Commutee 
reports  says,  "ITie  adoption  of  this  section 
should  encourage  more  localities  to  adopt 
the  alternative  three-fourths  capital  grant 
formula,  which  reduces  Federal  supervision 
and  paperwork  that  now  add  to  the  Govern- 
ment's administrative  costs   ' 

Section  302  pledges  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  as  secu- 
rity for  local  public  agency  borrowings  from 
the  public,  where  such  borrowings  are  se- 
cured by  a  Federal  loan  contract 

Section  303  iiicreases  capital  grant  author- 
ization by  $2.5  billion  from  $2  billion  to  $4  5 
billion.  It  would  reserve  $30  million  of  this 
for  use  in  making  grants  f  jr  mass  transpor- 
tation demonstration  projects,  although 
such  projects  need  not  be  part  oi  the  urban 
renewal  project. 

Section  304  authorizes  local  public  agen- 
cies to  make  relocation  payments  m  excess 
of  the  present  maximums  of  $200  per  family 
and  $3,000  per  business,  providing  the  local 
agency  bears  one-third  of  the  increiised  pay- 
ment as  .^  part  of  project  costs 

Section  304  makes  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  activities  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  Small  Business  Act  on 
the  same  liberal  terms  as  catastrophe  loans 
Committee  report  notes  that  additional  au- 
thorization will  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  fr,r  this  pur- 
pose. 

Section  306  increases  the  capital  grant  re- 
serve fund  from  $100  million  to  $150  million, 
having  the  effect  of  raising  the  per  State 
limitation  for  the  benefit  of  States  with 
larger  demands  for  projects 

Section  307  authorizes  the  sale  of  urban 
renewal  property  to  developers  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  projects,  at  prices 
which  would  encourage  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  this  type  of  housing.  The 
section  would  further  authorize  the  sale  of 
urban  renewal  property  for  public  housing 
purposes  at  reduced  prices 

Section  308  establishes  a  new  rehabilita- 
tion demonstration  program,  which  w^ould 
permit    the    local    public    agency    to   acquire 


a..d  improve  properties  within  the  renewal 
area  for  demonstration  and  experiment  pur- 
poies,  anci  for  resale  to  private  owners. 

Section  309  allows  30  percent  of  the  new 
urban  renewal  grant  authority  to  be  used 
for  nonresidential  purposes.  Instead  uf  pres- 
ent 20  pe.xent  limitation. 

Section  310  allows  urban  renewal  projects 
Ui  claim  credit  for  hospital  expenditures 
within  tl^e  area,  as  well  as  college  and  uni- 
versity i-xpenditures.  In  computing  the 
local  noncash  contribution.  Allowance  also 
would    be    made    for   costs   of   rehabilitation 

Section  311  increases  the  Federal  share  of 
urban  plunnlng  assistance  grants  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds,  and  increases  the  author- 
izations lor  appropriations  from  $20  million 
to  $100  million.  Progr;un  would  be  extended 
to  Include  highway  and  mass  transjxjrtation 
planning  and  provide  for  assistance  to  Inter- 
state plHuning  agencies 

Section  312  allows  donation  of  approxi- 
mately 1  acre  of  land  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  for 
historical  purposes;  section  313  would  per- 
mit construction  costs  of  a  certfiin  school  In 
Roanoke,  Va.,  to  be  counted  as  local  noncash 
contribution  to  the  local  urban  renewal 
project;  ind  section  314  would  be  primarily 
technical. 

TITLE         IV — COLLEGE         H'jUSING,         COMMfNITT 
rACtLITIES,  AND  MASS  TRANSPOHTATION 

College  housing  loans 

Section  401  increases  debt  authority  by 
$1,350  million  to  $3,025  million  over  a  period 
of  5  years  as  follows:  $100  million  upon  en- 
actment, and  $250  million  a  year  for  the  5 
fiscal  years  1962  through  1966.  The  limita- 
tions on  loans  for  "other  educational  facil- 
ities" and  "student  nurse  and  Intern  hous- 
ing "  WO',. Id  be  increased  by  $25  million  each 
The  per  State  limitation  of  10  percent  would 
be  increased  to  12'2  percent  of  the  total  loan 
authority  to  make  more  funds  available  for 
certain  5  tates  making  the  greatest  use  of  the 
program 

Public  fccility  and  mass  transportation  loans 

Section  402  expands  the  present  public 
facility  loan  program  to  include  mass  trans- 
portation in  urban  areas.  The  revolving 
fund  for  loans  would  be  increased  from  $150 
million  to  $300  million  of  which  $100  million 
would  bi;  earmarked  for  mass  transportation 
loans.  Interest  on  mass  transportation  loans 
would  b<i  the  average  Treasury  rate  on  Inter- 
est-bearing obligations  In  the  debt  (present- 
ly 3'4  percent),  the  same  low  rate  allowed 
for  college  housing 

Section  403  Increases  the  per  State  limita- 
tion on  interest-free  public  works  planning 
advances  from  10  percent  to  12'2  percent  of 
funds  available  (for  the  benefit  of  certain 
States  making  greater  use  of  the  program ) , 
and  would  allow  longer  term  planning. 

TITLE     V        AMENDMENTS     TO     NATIONAL     HOUSING 
ACT 

FNM A  special  assistance  authorization 

Sectlcn  501  increases  FNMA  "special  assist- 
ance '  authorization  to  purchase  certain  spe- 
cial types  of  mortgages,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  from  $950  million  to  $1  7  bil- 
lion C'ther  sections  of  the  bill  qualify  the 
new  PPrA  Insurance  programs  ( for  low  and 
modera.e  Income  housing  and  home  improve- 
ment loans)  for  purchase  under  this  author- 
ity to  support  mortgages  which  are  not 
"economically  sound." 

Section  502  allows  purchase  by  FNMA  of 
section  213  co-op  housing  mortgages  in  urban 
renewal  areas  in  excess  of  the  present  $17,- 
500  per  family  unit  limitation. 

FHA   insurance   prograrns 

Section  503  contains  provision  with  respect 
to   FHA   insurance   which    would 

1  extend  present  title  I  home  improve- 
ment loan  program  for  2  years  through  Oc- 
tober 1,  1963; 

2  remove  dollar  celling  from  FHA  general 
Insurance  authority,  and  set  expiration  date 


at  October  1,  1965  (The  report  makes  It 
clear  the  committee  does  not  Intend  to 
"eliminate  FTLA  or  permit  the  expiration  date 
to   pass    without   further    extension  ") 

3  extend  Capehart  military  housing  pro- 
gram until  October  1  1962  and  authorize  an 
additional  12,000  units 

Section  504  authorizes  FHA  Commissioner, 
at  his  discretion,  to  reduce  the  FHA  Lnsur- 
auce  premium  (presently  Vj  of  1  percent t  on 
all  title  n  Insurance  programs.  This  would 
Include  all  FHA  Insurance  programs  except 
military  and  defense  housing  and  title  I 
home  Improvement   loans 

Section  505  amends  the  bi^r  section  207 
FHA  multlfamily  rental  program  to  permit 
"any  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner" (Including  individuals)  to  be  a 
sponsor;  and  provide  that  "exterior  land  Im- 
provements" could  be  excluded  In  determin- 
ing the  maximum  mortgage  amount 

Section  506  amends  the  section  213  co- 
operative housing  Insurance  program  t-i  allow 
"exterior  land  Improvements  '  to  be  excluded 
from  the  per  room  limitations  in  determin- 
ing maximum  amount  of  mortgage,  reduce 
from  8  to  5  the  minimum  number  of  units 
in  a  project;  fjermlt  approval  of  "black- 
listed" sponsors,  and  allow  "supplemerital 
financing"  to  repair  and  Improve  projects, 
or  provide  additional  community  facilities 

Section  507  allows  net  losses  in  first  2 
years  of  operation  of  any  PHA-lnsured  mul- 
tlfamily project  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  the   insured   mortgage 

Section  608  allows  mortgage  Insurance  for 
nursing  homes  up  to  90  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost  for  new  construction  or  value 
In  case  of  existing  structure  Present  mort- 
gage maximum  Is  75  percent  of  value 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 

Section  509  contains  numerous  provisions 
which  the  report  describes  as  "technical  and 
conforming"  Without  going  Into  detail. 
these  amendments  appear  to  extend  some  of 
the  liberalized  features  in  the  pr(>i>)6ed  new 
programs  to  the  existing  ones,  aiid  ^>  make 
certain  existing  provisions  apply  t^  the  pro- 
posed new  programs. 

rrTLX  VI — OPXN  spacx  and  umaAN  development 

Section  601  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
title,  as  follows;  "to  help  curb  urban  sprawl 
and  prevent  spread  of  blight,  to  encourage 
more  economic  and  desirable  urban  develop- 
ment, and  to  help  provide  recreational,  con- 
servation, and  scenic  areas  by  agisting  pres- 
ervation of  c^>en -space  land 

Section  602  establishes  a  new  $100  million 
Federal  program  of  grants  to  States  and  lo- 
cal public  bodies  to  assist  in  land  acquisi- 
tion, with  Federal  share  ranging  up  to  35 
percent. 

Section  603  sets  forth  In  broad  generalities 
the  planning  requirements  which  must  be 
met  for  approval,  and  directs  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator to  take  appropriate  action  uj  assure 
that  local  governing  bodies  are  preserving  a 
maximum  of  open  space  land    ' 

Section  604  prohibits  use  of  assisted  open- 
space  land  for  any  other  purpose  without  ap- 
proval of  HHFA  Administrator. 

Section  605  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations for  technical  assistance,  studies, 
and  publication  of  Information. 

Section  606  defines,  for  purposes  of  the 
program,  the  terms  "open-space  land,"  "ur- 
ban area."  and    State  " 

TITLI  VII OTHEB  HOUSING  PKOCRAMS 

Farm  housing 
Section  701  extends  the  farm  housing  pro- 
gram for  5  years  until  June  30,  1966,  and 
would  allow  wider  latitude  In  type  of  secu- 
rity the  borrower  must  provide  In  order  to 
obtain  a  loan 

Home  improvement  loans 

Sections   702   and    703    amend    the    Home-' 

owners    Loan    Act    and    the    Federal    Reserve 

Act,    to   allow   Bavlngs    and    loan    ass'X-latioi^s 

and  national  banks  to  make  loans  under  the 
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new  FHA-lnsured  home  Improvement  loan 
program  proix>sed  in  this  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  loans  would  not  be  Insured 
by  first  mortgages 

Voluntary  hemic  mortgage  credit  program 
Section  704  extends  %'oluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  program  until  October   1,  1965 
Lanham  Act  housing 
Section  705  extends  for   1    year   the   period 
for  which  the  Passyunk  war  housing  project 


in  Philadelphia  may  be  occupied  by  military 
and   civilian   personnel    employed   in  defense 

act  !\  It  les 

Vetrran.s  dxrect  home-loan  proffram 
Section  706  raises  the  maximum  amount  of 
veterans  direct  home  loan  from  $13,500  to 
$15,000,  and  w^mid  establish  the  time  limit 
for  eligibility  at  10  years  from  date  of  dis- 
charge plus  1  year  for  each  4  months'  service. 
The  section  would  extend  program  to  July 
26.  1967,  for  World  War  n  veterans  and  until 

Authonzation^i  in  Housing  Aci  of  1961  (S.  19ii) 
(In  miUioiuJ 


January  31,  1976,  for  Korean  war  veterans 
and  would  authorize  additional  borrowings 
from  the  debt  totaling  $1,200  million  over  a 
period  of  7  years 

Adrnintsf  •afiif 
Section  707  authorizes  HHFA  Administra- 
tor and  the  heads  of  coi^stituent  agencies  to 
use  salary  and  expense  money  to  purchase 
publications,  subscrlptiorvs,  and  membership 
in  organizations  Ui  receive  publications 


1 

Appropriations 

Authorizations 

to  spend  from 

public  debt 

Contract  au- 
ttiori  cat  ions 

Authority  to 
insure 

Total 

FMsral  Housing  Admioistratioa: 

Oenersl  Insuraoce  sutboiitT  (remove  dollar  celling) 

w 

0) 

(») 

$50 
M 

Sec.  221  boustng  iiuursnoe  fund  (authorlzt-s  appropristioos  for  not  losses  In  connecUoa 
with  "below  market  rate"  rental  housing  Insurance  proRnun) 

(») 

$80 
10 

Hooilacfar  the  elderly:  Direct  loans  (sulhoriiatloD  Increwed  from  $fln,ooo.OOO  to $100,000,000) 
Public  Housing  Admlnistrattoo:  UemofUtrstian  prograai— grsnu>  to  public  or  private  bodies. 

Frban  renewal: 

Cspitsl  grants  (authoritation  increased  from  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,.'iOO,000,000)  (including 
$80X100,000  tor  mass  transportation)   

$2,800 

3,800 

Urban  planning  assistance  (autliorltation  Increased  from  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000)  

80 

CoUege  bousing:  Direct  loans  (authoritation  increased  over  5- year  period  fr«m  $1 .67S.000.000 
to  $$,036,000,000): 
Fiscal  year  1061  (upon  enactment) 

$100 

tsa 

2S0 
2S0 
260 
280 

60 
100 

780 

MO 
MO 

aao 
»o 

380 

80 
100 

760 

Fiscal  year  1«B.„* 

FJscikly«rl«8$..., 

Fiscal  year  ig64..., 

Fiscal  year  196S 

Fiscal  yearl  966    

Community  rarllitim:  Dirset  loaos  (authorualloo  inorrased  from  $is6.6d6,obb  to  $3(10,666,000) : 
Community  facility  loans 

Mass  transportation  loans       

"■■"■"*••"••■•*" 

Feitoal  National  .Mortgage  Aasociatkn:  Special  assistance  functkus— Pr«Mniti^  author- 
ization (authoriiation  increased  from  $«SO,U00.00O  to  $1,700,000,000) 

Oi>en  space  and  urban  development 

Orants  to  8utes  and  local  public  bodies 

100 

100 

Technical  assistance,  studies  and  publication  of  infartnaUao 

» 

(») 

F«rm    housing    Dlreot    loans   (authority  extended  ft  years;   balance  of  approTfrnately 
rJOO.(X)0.000  coiillnuc.l  aviiilabJe)      

\  eterans'  Admlnistnttlon   Direct  bousing  loans  (auUi«-itati<»  increased  over  S^Twr  Dcrtod 
from  $1575.000,000  tc  $2.77.V000,000);                                                                                   '^^ 
Fiscal  year  IttCI  (upon  enactment) 

100 

400 

aoo 

180 
180 
100 
100 

100 

400 

aoo 

160 
160 
MO 

m 

Fiscal  year  1962. 

Fiscal  year  ig68 

Fiscal  year  1964. 

Fiscal  year  1906 

Fiscal  year  1906 

■■■■''■           *             --  — 

Fiscal  year  1987...... 

-.-_. 

Total 

140 

3.480 

2.600 

(') 

6,190 

'  N'o  limit. 


■  Amounts 
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Mr  SPARK^LAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  mmutef.  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHi:  Mr  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  I  will  not  be  present  when 
the  Senate  vote.',  on  the  pending  bill,  I 
have  an  engaRi?ment  to  be  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  toniphl  a.  8  o'clock,  to  deliver  a 
commencemt  III  address,  and  therefore 
I  wish  to  place  myself  on  record  con- 
cerning the  me -its  of  the  pending  bill 
I  will  not  vote  for  it.  There  are  aspects 
of  it  to  which  I  can  subscribe  There 
are  others  against  which  I  voiced  my 
protest  last  weuk.  They  are  unsound 
Several  issues  were  voted  upon  last  week, 
which  I  opposec.,  and  o"  which  I  was  on 
the  losinp  side.  They  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  '.hat,  although  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  would 
approve,  I  nevertheless  cannot  cast  my 
vote  for  the  entire  bill. 

Some  phases  of  these  new  programs 
are.  in  my  .iudtment,  economically  un- 
sound The  $5  3  million  proposal,  sup- 
posedly provided  to  make  studies  to  solve 
urban  commuter  problems,  is.  I  think, 
completely  unjustified  There  is  no 
delineation  of  how  the  money  will  be 
spent.    It  is  to  be  a  blank  check  with  no 


understanding  of  how  the  $50  inillion 
Will  be  used.  It  may  be  said  that  $50 
million  is  not  much,  but  I  simply  can- 
not consider  the  propo.sal  in  that  way 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  If  I  am 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I 
hope  some  arrangement  will  be  made  to 
secure  a  pair  for  me.  I  will  try  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  if  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded at  an  early  time. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distmgui.shecl  Senator 
from  Mi.ssissippi 

Mr  ."^TENNIS  Mr  Pi-esident,  due  to 
the  limitation  of  time,  I  shall  be  brief  in 
giving  my  reasons  for  opposing;  the  en- 
actment of  the  housing  bill,  which  pro- 
vides a  program  involving  more  than  $9 
billion,  mostly  on  credit  and  en  greatly 
deferrtxi  payments 

Parenthetically,  I  e.specially  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Gorei,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  the  distinguLshed  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lon(;i,  m  the 
argument  they  made  a  few  days  ago 
with  respect  to  the  amendmen:  to  strike 
out  the  40-year,  no-down-payment  pro- 
vision Their  arguments  were  sound 
and  were  presented  m  the  finest  wav      I 


spent  19  ycai's  .n  the  trial  courtroom 
too  Considering  the  argumentative 
weapons  which  he  had  at  his  command 
the  response  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 1  Mr  Sparkmani.  who  has  most 
ably  handled  this  bill,  was  one  of  the 
best  responses  I  ever  heard,  thus  sliow- 
mg  that  good  debate  .'itill  has  a  place  on 
the  Senate  floor  I  wish  we  had  more 
of  it 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  willing  to  put 
the  costs  of  our  times,  rf-al  or  imaginary, 
on  the  backs  of  generations  to  come, 
rather  than  on  our  own  This  is  exactly 
what  the  pre.scnt  housing  bill  program, 
as  well  as  many  other  Federal  programs 
IS  doing,  chiefly  through  back-door  and 
side-door  financing,  which  avoids  appro- 
priations by  Congress  and  postpones 
payday  Nevertheless,  as  certain  as  night 
follows  day,  someone  will  have  to  pay, 
and  with  compo'and  Interest, 

I  am  willing  to  vote  to  lncrea.se  taxes 
t<i  meet  the  real  demands  of  our  times, 
including  some  housing,  if  that  is 
actually  necessary  My  voting  recoid 
over  the  years  proves  this  However. 
I  am  not  willing  that  we  who  are  living 
now  should  reap  the  benefits  of  all  this 
free  spending   and  then  pass  the  burden 
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thereof  to  the  next  generation  for  the 
payment  of  the  bills. 

Rapidly  growing  numbers  of  Govern- 
ment programs  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  making  our  people  dependent  on  the 
Government.  The  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  is  growing  rapidly  all 
over  the  Nation.  People  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  one  guise  or  another,  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  oar  a?e.  Pub- 
lic housing  and  privately  owned  but 
Government-financed  housing,  on  ex- 
tremely liberal  terms,  come  to  mind  as 
a  part  of  this  rapidly  growing   picture. 

This  leads  me  to  the  thought  that 
possibly  within  a  few  decades  almost  all 
of  our  people  will  be  either  employed  by 
the  Government  or  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  This  came  forcefully  to 
me  recently  during  the  morning  traffic 
hours,  when  I  observed  thousands  of 
people  :rossing  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton on  their  way  to  work  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  large  delivery  van.  marked 
"Sears,  Roebuck  k  Co  .  "  rushed  by  This 
gave  me  the  added  realization  that  if 
big  business  continues  to  grow  bigger, 
then  within  the  same  few  decades  the 
only  private  businesses  left  will  be  the 
huge  national  and  international  corpora- 
tions. By  then,  the  ■  litUe  fellow"  will 
be  out  of  the  way. 

I  had  rather  tiiat  we  go  slower  on 
some  things  and  retain  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  personal  Independence  and  in- 
dividual opportunity  to  develop.  We 
are  traveling  down  a  road  which  will  lead 
us  to  total  dependence  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  I  believe 
the  commonsense  of  the  American 
people  will  assert  itself,  that  they  will 
reverse  this  trend,  and  thus  find  their 
way  back. 

I  do  not  expect  to  change  any  votes  by 
these  remarks;  I  simply  wish  to  leave  a 
few  benchmarks.  What  I  say  may  serve 
as  a  benchmark  to  help  some  future 
generation  find  its  way  back  to  individ- 
ual independence  and  initiative,  wluch 
Is  a  law  of  nature  and  a  law  of  God.  and 
was  the  intended  foundation  of  our  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  for  the  opponents'' 

The  PTtESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NrcTBERGER  in  the  chair  ' .  The  opponents 
have  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
how  much  time  remains  for  the  pro- 
ponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  yield  my.-elf  1  addi- 
tional minute  from  this  side. 

Madam  President.  like  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  feel  that  I  must  leave 
a  benchmark  as  to  my  feelings  upon 
the  housing  bill.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  a  fiscal 
policy  which  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
light  of  the  world  situation,     I  cannot 


u.'^tify  a  40-year  proirram  and  the  in- 
cere.st-.sub.sidy  program  in  connection 
with  multiple  housing  units  I  cannot 
justify  the  huge  sum  placed  in  urban 
renewal.  I  think  we  should  begin  to 
ask  ourselves,  cons'.derini;  the  growth 
of  the  program,  whether  contributions 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  not  in 
fact  in  and  of  themselves  encouraging 
to  move  toward  more  and  more  Federal 
aid  for  urban  renewal. 

Why  should  the  city  worry  about  slums 
being  created  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  standing  by  to  pick  up  half  the  tab 
for  ^e  areas  renewal  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  bill  becau.se 
I  do  not  believe  that  100,000  units  of 
public  housing  are  needed  or  that  there 
is  any  possibility  that  they  will  be  built 
this  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  because  I 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  placing  $50 
million  In  grants  in  various  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  transportation  studies. 
Tran-^portation  does  not  belong  in  the 
housing  bill  One  of  the  justifications 
made  for  this  purpose  the  other  evening 
was  the  development  of  the  monorail. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  a  monorail 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  Ger- 
many for  40  years.  Probably  very  few 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  trans- 
portation studies  have  bothered  to  look 
at  it. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  phase  of 
the  transportation  field.  The  only  thing 
tiie  District  of  Colum.bia  ha.s  been  able 
to  suggest  by  way  of  new  transporta- 
tion facilities,  after  spending  almost  half 
a  million  dollars  on  investigations,  is  a 
subway  system,  something  which  has 
been  known  in  this  country  for  almost 
100  years. 

So,  Madam  Piesident,  while  the  bill 
contains  provisions  which  I  heartily  ap- 
prove— I  do  approve  of  the  regular  FHA 
program  and  of  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram—."^till  when  the  package  is  pre- 
sented to  me  upon  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis,  the  only  means  I  have,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, of  expressing  my  di.sapprovai  of 
.some  of  the  proposals — and  I  express  my 
disapproval  strongly — is  by  voting 
asainst  the  bill      That  I  shall  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
how  does  the  time  stand  at  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  2  mmutes  remaining;  the 
proponents  have  12  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  ti:e  housing  bill.  I 
supported  ever>-  amendment  which 
would  curtail  or  lessen  the  burden  of  ex- 
penditures. There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  that  socialism  is  a  good  ihxns 
in  America.  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
reason  why  some  citizens  should  be 
taxed  to  provide  houses  for  other  citi- 
zens, a.ssuming  that  the  other  citizens 
are  completely  able  to  buy  houses. 

Tliere  are  a  few  items  In  the  bill  which 
are  excepted,  and  which  do  not  lead  to 
Government    or    public     ownership     of 


houses.     I  refer  to  the  traditional  FHA 
program,  which  I  support. 

The  bill  is  far  too  expensive.  It  moves 
in  a  direction  of  greater  dependence  up- 
on government.  It  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  nationalized  housing  Ju.st  as  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  national- 
ized education  and  a  destruction  of  the 
individual  in  our  federal  system  of  sov- 
ereign States  within  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wish  to  have  additional 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  have  1 
mmute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  addiUonal 
mmute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  the 
United  States  has  many  demands  upon 
It  In  the  world  struggle  against  commu- 
rusm.  All  around  us.  things  are  not  only 
crumbling  and  deteriorating,  but  the 
demands  made  on  the  United  States  are 
becoming  greater.  The  demands  made 
upon  the  United  States  in  the  held  of  our 
own  defense  are  becoming  greater  It 
is  time  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  m  his 
inaugural  address,  when  he  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  now  is  the  time,  not  to  ask 
what  our  country  can  do  for  us.  but  to 
ask.  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 

Madam  President,  I  propose  a  mora- 
torium on  all  these  new  Government  so- 
cial programs,  until  our  budget  is  in  bal- 
ance and  until  our  countr>'  Is  secure 
a^'ainst  the  Communist  threat. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  with- 
out charging  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then,  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  be  advised  again  how  much  time 
remains  available  to  our  side? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER  11 

minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Indiana   desire? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     One  minute. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  Pre.Mdent, 
I  yi'ld  2  minutes  to  tiie  Senator  from 
Indiana 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  i.s  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimois  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcort.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  on  the 
housing  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  Oide red  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sinatoh  Capehart 

As  I  have  stated  previously  during  com- 
mittee and  fl<K)r  debate  on  the  housing  bill. 
I  have  never  voted  against  an  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  In  the  i7  years  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate 

However  I  anr  going  to  break  that  record 
today. 

In  all  of  the  17  years  I  have  worked  for 
housing  legislation.  I  have  truthfully  found 
all  thoee  with  whom  I  have  worked  on  both 
bides  of  the  aisle  sincere  In  their  efforts  to 
effect  a  housing  program  sufBclent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  need  housing  as- 
sistance from  tl^.elr  Government. 

In  fact.  I  found  it  necessary  on  occasion 
to  take  a  poslt.lon  on  housing  legislation 
that  was  contrary  u>  the  position  taken  by 
my  own  party's  admlnl.stratlon  when  I  did 
not  think  thai  administration's  pKjsltlon 
fully  met  the  needs 

By  the  same  token  I  opposed  the  overall 
demands  of  th.s  administration's  housing 
bill  because  it  (?oes  far  beyond  what  I  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  the  needs 

I  faced  up  to  the  criticisms  of  my  posi- 
tion before  and  I  will  face  up  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  my  i>08)tlon  now  I  was  belabored  in 
the  debate  on  the  bousing  bill  when  my 
party  was  the  sponsor  and  I  have  been  be- 
labored on  this  bill  sponsored  by  the  opposi- 
tion party. 

Efforts  by  a  few  individuals  to  attach  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  to  my  pKjllcles  on 
housing  have  been  reduced  to  pure  misrepre- 
sentation by   th?  record. 

I  have  grave  fears  that  the  housing  pro- 
gram In  this  country  will  eventually  be  de- 
^troyed  by  the  (Constant  pressure  to  make  It 
the  catchall  baeln  for  ultrallbera!  ideas  that 
so  often  are  developed  m  times  of  false 
panic 

During  my  17-year  record  on  housing  I 
have  fathered  a  few  new  ideas  some  of 
which  my  goo<l  frlende  classified  then  as 
liberal.  I  have  always  supported  sufflrlent 
public  housing  to  meet  whatever  numbers 
th*-  cities  wanttKl  to  sponsor 

In  fact.  I  wa.';  the  author  of  the  first  bill 
wliich  earned  he  term  of  urban  renewal 
I  am  proud  thf.t  my  name  is  attached  to  a 
military  housing  program  which  is  definitely 
a  liberal  approach  by  the  Government  to 
help  Its  military  personnel  to  have  decent 
housing 

Countless  other  features  In  the  complex 
housing  program  have  had  my  supyxirt  as 
they  were  brought  before  us  In  the  past  17 
years,  but  only  when  they  were  supported  by 
sound  and  sensible  evidence  that  such 
changes  would  Improve  the  program — not 
wreck  It. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  our 
housing  program  came  near  to  going  on  the 
rocks  through  the  FHA  .scandals  which  were 
uncovered  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  when  I  was  Its  chairman 

There  was  a  r>emocratic  executive  admin- 
istration at  that  time  but  I  applauded  then 
and  I  applaud  now  the  help  I  received  from 
the  Democratic  members  of  my  committee 
In  ferreting  out  the  cause  of  the  tr<juble 

And  we  unanimously  enacted  legislation 
to  correct  the  situation   and  thereby  saved 


the  housing   program  for   those  vfho   needed 
and  deserved  it 

It  is  a  great  di.';:ipi><)lntment  'j.!  me  that 
today  I  cannot  find  In  this  housing  bill 
enough  of  the  good  to  outweigh  the  bad 

The  bill  the  Senate  moved  to  third  .  eadlng 
on  last  Friday  morning  contain.";  a  new  and 
dangerous  concept  of  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance which  I  consider  unconscionable 
and  unnecessary. 

The  feature  I  refer  t<  Is  the  new  policy  of 
40-year  Government-Insured  mortgages  to 
cover  housing  purchases  lor  anybody  who 
wants  to  buy  a  bouse  that  costs  no  more 
than  tlS.OOO. 

I  recognize  that  we  have  lad  40-year 
mortgage  programs  for  a  number  of  years 
and  I  have  supported  them.  But  they  were 
designed  to  meet  unusual  circumstances 

We  first  approved  40-year  mortgages  for 
section  213,  or  cooperative  hou-slng.  which 
we  heard  so  much  about  In  th»  discussion 
of  this  bill  In  this  Instance  we  find  a  sit- 
uation far  different  from  the  program  of 
individual  ownership  contained  in  this  bill. 
In  this  program  there  is  multiple  liability 
and,  in  most  cases,  larger  and  more  substan- 
tial types  of  structures 

We  also  approved  terms  up  to  50  years 
for  the  elderly  housing  direct  loan  program, 
but  here  again  the  necessity  for  low  pay- 
ments was  an  obvious  need  fo:-  a  class  of 
people  who  needed  help  in  this  .manner. 

Then  we  come  to  another  cat'?gory  of  40- 
ye.ir  mortgages,  the  section  221  housing 
This  was  a  program  designed  a!id  approved 
for  the  assistance  of  families  forced  out  of 
their  homes  by  Government  action 

These  families.  I  want  to  repeat,  are  fam- 
ilies who  have  been,  or  will  be  forced  from 
their  homes  by  urban  renewal  programs 
highway  construction,  or  any  o  Jier  type  of 
Government  action  over  which  they  had  no 
control  It  was  recognized  th  it  many  of 
these  families,  not  anticipating  the  need  for 
home  purchasing  on  a  comparatively  short 
notice,  would  not  be  In  a  financial  pKJsltlon 
to  meet  heavy  mortgage  paymei.ts 

These  programs  were  appro\ed  V.)  meet 
unusual  conditions.  Yet  these  40-year  pro- 
grams carried  mortg.ige  Interest  at  the  going 
market  rate. 

Let  me  stress  that  point  Despite  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  for  the  special 
needs  of  these  families  a  market  interest 
rate  was  applied  In  each  40-yeai   program 

In  this  bill  we  combine  the  40-year  mort- 
gage with  a  subsidized  interest  rate:  not  to 
meet  circumstances  &uch  as  those  whlrh  ex- 
isted in  previous  40-yeiir  progrnms.  but  ap- 
parently to  create  .t  springboard  from  which 
other  nationalized  housing  .scheme?  might 
be  launched  In  the  future 

From  where  did  all  the  clamor  come  for 
such  a  precedent-shattering  usf  of  Federal 
assistance   in   housing' 

It  came  from  those  who  used  statistics 
which,  when  so  Interprfted  gave  hint  to  pos- 
sible political  ex{>ediency  by  attempting  to 
meet  those  statL^tics  with  a  windfall  from 
the  Federal  Government  whether  or  \\o\  it 
was  wanted  or  expected 

True,  the  Senate  did  wisely  require  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  40-year  program  by 
requiring  a  small  down  payment  but  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  establish  a  whole  new  principle  in  mort- 
gaging and  an  unreasonable  principle  of  sub- 
^idinng  the  financing  of  those  mortgages 

It  Is  my  humble  prediction  that  If  these 
new  approaches  are  politically  motivated 
that  our  housing  program  will  go  down  the 
drain  through   public  objection 

I  feei  only  slightly  appeased  because  the 
.Senate  accepted  my  amendment  to  prevent 
:t  new  public  housing  program  for  "moderate 
Income'  families  under  the  rental  section  of 
the  40-year  program. 


I  certainly  «an not  be  Jubilant  althoxigh  a 
int  tiianltfUl.  that  al.<io  accepted  way  my 
amendment  which  would  prevent  the  dis- 
criminatory use  by  the  Housing  Commis- 
sioner of  Interest  rates  tc^  the  borrowers  in 
the  same  rental  section 

We  have  Identified  the  groups  for  whom 
the  40-year  mortgage  program.";  were  estab- 
lished prior  to  this  bill  and  the  need  for  the 
longer  maturity  period  was  obvious  In  each 
case. 

But.  we  cannot  Identify  the  group  ol  fam- 
ilies which  will  qualify  for  this  special  treat- 
ment under  this  bill  because  there  is  no 
means  in  the  proposed  legislation  bj  which 
they  can  be  Identified 

Anybody  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  house 
costing  no  more  than  $16,000  will  qualify 
Anybody  The  amount  of  Income  is  not  re- 
stricted; unusual  hardship  Is  not  required 
Nothing  Is  required  by  an  application  to  pur- 
chase at  low  downpayment,  40  years  t<T  jiay 
at  an  Interest  rate  the  Federal  Oovernment 
admittedly    will    subsidize 

There  are  a  great  mai;y  items  throughout 
the  bill  which  represent  serious  departures 
from  what  have  been  successful  operations 
of  our  housing  program. 

In  the  40-year  phase  of  the  bill  we  find 
In  addition  to  the  maturity  and  interest 
conditions,  the  right  of  an  option  for  ca£h  or 
debentures  on  defaulted  mortgages  the  pay- 
ment of  accrued  Interest  on  defaulted  mort- 
gages and  the  right  of  the  Commissioner  to 
reduce  the  insurance  premium  rate  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill  \\,t, 
sponsors  made  a  point  that  the  40-year  mort- 
gage phiise  of  the  bill  would  do  a  great  deal 
lor  the  economy  of  this  country  I  would 
change  one  word  of  that  comment  by  saying 
the  40-year  mortgage  program  will  do  a 
great  deal   to  the  economy  of  this  country" 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  this  Senate 
that  there  are  60  million  homes  In  this  coun- 
try of  ours  which  are  owned  by  the  fami- 
lies who  live  in  them  We  might  be  taking 
millions  of  those  homes  oR  the  market  if  we 
enact  this  program  into  law 

Millions  of  these  homeowners  who  will  t)e 
helping  to  pay  the  subsidy  for  this  program 
will  be  helping  to  destroy  the  chance  of  dis- 
posing of  Lhelr  present  homes  Why"  Be- 
cause who  will  want  to  buy  an  existing  hous*' 
when  he  can  buy  a  new  hou.se  on  low  down- 
PrtVments  and   at   subsidized   Interest    rates'' 

I  want  now  to  mention  the  home  im- 
provement section  of  the  bill  both  as  it 
reached  the  Senate  and  as  it  is  now  I  really 
don't  feel  boastful  abciut  the  change  I  man- 
aged to  have  made  m  thi.'^  section  although 
the  change  will  channel  the  assistance  where 
it  is  needed  most 

Originally  the  bill  would  ha\e  provided 
100-perrent  liisured  home  improvement 
loans  up  to  $10,000  for  25  years  for  an\- 
body — again  I  say.  anybody  No  security  re- 
quired, if  the  Commissioner  didn  i  w^ni  any 

How  ridiculous  A  i)ers<;)n  could  buy  a 
new  home  for  $9  000  or.  a  40-year  mortgage 
with  subsidized  interest  and  immediately 
borrow  $10000  for  25  years  with  no  security 
in  order  to  build  three  more  rooms  on  the 
house,  or  put  In  a  swimming  pool  if  he 
w  ished 

My  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $7,000 
and  the  maturity  to  15  years  would  have 
beer,  somewhat  more  sensible  but  my  real 
feeling  is  that  for  most  puri>08es.  the  exist- 
ing home  Improvement  program  is  sufficient 
because  It  permits  loans  to  $3,500  for  up  to 
5  years 

The  exceptional  cases  of  higher  loan  need 
would  be  to  rehabilitate  older  homes  but  the 
bill  sponsors  failed  U.  limit  the  bill  to  that 
until  my  amendment  was  accepted  providing 
for  loans  to  $10,000  for  20  years  but  appli- 
cable only  to  dwellings  at  least  10  years  old 
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ThlB  fcectlon  needs  further  correcting  before 
It  gets  us  Into  a  peck  of  trouble. 

A  trend  toward  more  ajid  more  public 
housing  made  its  appearance  In  this  bill. 
although  the  Senate  did  succeed  In  remov- 
ing one  Instance  from  the  bill.  This  trend 
appeared  In  three  places  In  the  bill  as  It 
was  brought  to  the  Senate. 

First,  of  course,  was  In  the  request  for 
100.000  additional  public  housing  units. 
My  attempt  to  reduce  the  flg-'ore  to  37,000 
units  failed,  but  the  fact  stlU  remains  that 
the  Housing  Commissioner's  own  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  applica- 
tions for  units  were  coming  In  at  a  friictlon 
of  the  37,000  units  the  Senate  had  previously 
approved. 

The  second  Instance  of  the  public  housing 
trend  appeared  In  the  new  40-year  rental 
housing  mortgaging  section  where  public 
agencies  and  bodies  would  be  permitted  to 
borrow  Federal  funds  at  subsidized  Interest 
rates  and  build  rental  housing  for  mi^derate- 
income  families.  The  Senate  accepted  my 
amendment  removing  the  public  agencies 
and  bodies  from  the  eligible  list  of 
borrowers. 

The  third  Instance  of  public  housing  re- 
mains In  the  bin.  It  Is  In  the  section  pro- 
viding for  direct  loajis  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  housing  for  the  elderly  Here 
we  find  again  as  eligible  borrowers  public 
agencies  and  bodies. 

Throughout  the  bill  we  And  increased 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  to  the  point 
where  authorized  expenditures  !n  the  bill 
nearly  equal  all  of  the  nuthnnzatlon.<!  made 
by  Congress  for  the  housing  program  sine* 
Its  Inception 

An  example  occurs  In  the  capital  grant 
authorization  for  urban  renewal  Despite 
the  fact  the  record  proves  no  necessity  for  a 
$2  5  billion  additional  authorization  at  this 
time,  the  Senate  rejected  my  amendment  '.o 
reduce  the  figure  by  $750  million 

Coupled  with  the  tremendous  cost  of  this 
bill,  which  amounts  to  about  16  billion,  the 
Housing  Commissioner  is  given  f.^r  more  dis- 
cretionary power  In  the  use  cf  the  funds 
than  Congress  has  ever  seen  fit  to  give  the 
Commissioner  In  previous  years 

In  summation,  we  might  well  lo^jlc  up'"<n 
this  housing  bill  as  the  rjlnatlon  of  a  time- 
tested  Federal  housing  program:  the  break- 
ing of  the  high  cost  barrier  of  housing,  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  catch-all  ba-sln  f  ir  unsound 
schemes  and  political  h'  key-pokey,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  one-time  feel- 
ing of  security  that  "a  man's  home  is  his 
castle." 

After  all,  even  If  we  should  defeat  these 
amendments,  we  stil!  w  ,uld  have  the  Fed- 
eral housing  program  that  Is  serving  us  so 
well  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  disting^uished  minority  leader  'Mr 
DiRKSENi  Is  ready  to  speak  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  will  be  here  momentarily 
In  the  meantime,  I  yield  m.y.self  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  wi.sh  to  make  only  a  irenoral  5;tatement 
in  regard  to  the  bill:  and  in  the  co'jrse 
of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  submit,  for 
printing  m  the  Record  in  connection 
•A'lth  my  remarks,  the  two  tables  to 
which  I  previously  referred  in  the  cour.sp 
of  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from. 
Utah  [Mr,  MossL  One  of  the  tables 
shows  what  the  proposed  hou5ing  legis- 
lation amounts  to.  In  authorizations. 
and  also  shows  its  impact  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

P'oposed  housing  U-gUlation.  Senate  bill, 
S.  1922 — Prog'ram  authortzatiOTis  and  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1962  net  budget  expendi- 


tures 


(In  minions] 


Procram 

authorlza- 

tk>n 

EsUmate.l 
budget  ex- 
penal  tu  res. 
fiscal  year 
1983 

Loans  and  Investment?: 

FNM.\  investments  (spe- 
cial   assistani-e).    Presi- 
dential autliorization  '.. 
College  hou-sing  ' 

$760 
1.350 

SO 

to 

100 

I.aoo 

60 

10 

Public  facilities  ' 

15 

Hwislng  for  the  elderly  •.  . 

Mass  transportation  > 

\'A  direct  tiousine  loans  >.. 
SB  A  loans  for  dlsplaoed 

btislnesses  « 

Farm  houslnx  > 

10 
10 

300 

3S 
40 

SubtoUl 

3,SK) 

476 

Grants: 

Urban  renewal  « 

2,aoo 

80 

(7») 

10 

(30) 

3 

Urban     pLinning     assist- 
ance^  - 

3 

ruhlfc  hon.5ln(f: 

Annual    contrlbn- 
tiona' 

Demonstration 
trrants  ' 

a 

Si  ass  transportaOon  dem- 
onsinitlon  grants  • 

3 

Subtotal 

a.  ABO 

10 

Total,  boating  bin 

6.140 

S75 

'  Trwwnry  borrowing  anthorltatlon. 

-  Aothorliation  for  appropriations;  new  obligatlonal 
autnority  when  actually  s^jpropriated. 

'  Assumes  use  of  Treasury  boiTowing  authority  which 
woulil  otherwise  have  expired  for  commitment  purposes. 

«  Con  tract  authority. 

'  As^•umes  use  of  370,000,000  balanoe  of  contract  author- 
itr  from  the  $ii36,0U),(iU)  authorlwd  by  the  Houalnc  Act 
of  1949,  which  otherwl^  would  be  anuvailablc,  to  place 
under  oontmct  approxlmatply  100,000  units  of  low-rent 
hon.5ine.  KfTertsof  addition*!  sn bald y  for ur ltd occapled 
by  elderly  g^rsona  cannot  be  estimated  with  arallable 
information. 

•  The  bill  authorites  the  Administrator  to  contract  to 
make  up  to  H  grants  for  mass  transportation  demonstra- 
tion projects.  The  $80,000,000  authorisation  tor  tliis 
purpose  would  be  part  of  the  total  urban  renewal  contract 
authorization. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  second  ta- 
ble  

Mr,  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr    SPARKM.AN      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLANT).  Does  either  of  the  ta- 
ble.s  .show  any  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  public-hou.'^mg  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Yes.  one  of  them 
shows  the  annual  contribution  of  $79 
million  a  year,  maximum,  for  public 
housing, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Does  It  show  the  max- 
imum cost  of  the  program  as  being  more 
than  $3   billion'^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN  No;  it  simply  shows 
the  annual  contribution  as  being  a  max- 
imum of  .$79  million. 

I  stated  awhile  ago.  In  explaining  the 
table,  that,  assimiing  it  was  going  to  cost 
the  maximum,  and  extending  it  over  a 
period  of  40  years,  the  cost  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  .53  billion. 

Mr  HOLLuAND  On  making  inquiry  of 
thf  .staff  of  the  Senator's  committee  the 
other  day,  I  was  told  it  was  hoped  that 
payment.s  could  be  reduced  to  about  85 
percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  years  past,  it  has  run  as  low 
as  662-3  percent.    That  is  correct. 


M:  HOIXAND  But  it  is  the  hope 
now  to  reduce  the  payment  to  about  85 
percent '' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  believe  the  cur- 
rent experience  is  about  85  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  thar.k  the  Sf-nator 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFT-TCER  Hie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

The  other  table  to  which  I  refermd 
was  one  which  showed  the  cost  of  tin- 
housing  program  under  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  showing  the  net 
budget  expenditure  over  the  years,  cumu- 
lative to  June  30.  1960  and  the  total 
Government  equity  as  of  June  30,  1960 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
ble be  printed  in  the  Rtcord  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recxird. 
as  f oUows ; 

Cost  of  Housing  Procraiks  Undes  the  Hous- 
ing AND  Home  Financx  Auenct 
Housing  prop^ma  have  ReneraMy  l>pen 
profitable  enterprises.  Exrluslvc  of  Uie  CDft 
of  war  and  dpfer.ae  emergrnry  ii'iUKlnj?  pro- 
grams, and  .fEt  U  wns  U.c  Fyd**.-*!  0<  verii- 
ment'8  housing  progran^ji  under  tl-ie  HHPA 
have  operated  at  a  net  evupius  of  M«e  4 
mllUon  IX  credit  la  taken  for  the  CK-vern- 
ment's  equity  aa  of  June  3o.  I960. 

Total  budifet  erpendltvres  or  receipts  and 
Oovemment  equity  cm  housing  programs 
as  of  June  30,  I960 

(In  milliooa] 


Salarlaa  and  azpeiisM 

Collegt  houBinc 

PnhHe  fnclMtJes 

Publio  works  nlamdnf 

Urban  renew«L 

Urban  Planning  irniots 

Federal  .National  Mortfar* 
Asisociation 

Federal  HousIdk  Administra- 
tion  

Public  Uouslnc  Administra- 
tion  

Federal  IloiiM  Loaa  Baiiic 
Bovd 

Total 

Net   pnirition    (Rjrphv) 
M  of  Jane  30. 1900 


Net  budcet 
eiiiendl- 

Oovam- 

ment 

tures  cumn- 

eqnity  m  nf 

lative  to 

June  in. 

Jon*  30, 

VJt*j 

19» 

147.8 

no 

7M.7 

7«1.8 

4A.8 

4&S 

14.1 

14.4 

413.8 

ai6 

7.3 

8.034.8 

•.4013 

-30.4 

••&7 

«M.S 

K7 

-A3 

3fii.e 

5,100. 9 

&,  008.3 

4«ft.4 

NOTK.— The  full  erplanatlon  of  the  iiooree  of  these  fir- 
nres  may  be  found  on  pp.  i'l  to  28  of  the  committee's 
review  of  fe«lcril  bousinK  progranis  puMlshrd  as  an  ap- 
jiendii  to  IWil  hoiLsing  hearinKii. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  may  be  extended  by  a  total  of 
30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (  Mr  DtrksenI, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  is  go- 
ing to  speak.  I  understand  he  wants 
about  20  minutes.  Under  the  agreement, 
he  has  15  minutes  out  of  the  half  hour, 
and  I  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr  DIRKSEN  How  does  the  time 
stand?  Has  the  opposition  time  been 
exhausted'' 

The  i-'RESIDINCi  OFFICLR  The  op- 
position time  has  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  mv.<;elf  10  mmute.s. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
is  it  understood  that  I  have  yielded  the 
Senator  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President. 
we  are  now  approaching  the  voting 
period  on  the  housing  bill.  I  had  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance,  when  I  pre- 
pared some  remarks  on  this  subject,  to 
deal  with  a  matter  which  was  ultimately 
taken  care  of  by  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  C.\se1.  It  related  to  strik- 
ing out  all  of  title  6  of  the  bill.  That  was 
a  provision  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  loan;?  up  to  $100  million  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  to  acquire 
land  for  permanent  open  spaces. 

That  amendment  was  offered.  The 
Senate  has  voted  upon  that  amendment, 
and  has  seen  fit,  in  its  wisdom,  to  delete 
It.  So  the  bill,  at  least  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  Improved  to  the  extent  that 
$100  million  provided  by  it  will  not  be 
grants,  on  the  basis  of  25  percent  or  35 


percent,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
which  would  be  within  the  control  of  the 
.^dmmi.';irat<>r  t-o  make  to  States  and 
local  public  b<idies.  But.  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact.  I  find  myself  still  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  and  there  are  some  rea- 
sons for  It. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to 
insert  in  the  Record  what  the  budget 
experience  will  be  in  fiscal  1962.  At  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  the  program  authori- 
zation and  1962  budget  expenditures 
which  are  listed  on  pa(.:e  64  of  the  hear- 
ings. That  table  indicates  that  m  the 
fiscal  year  1962  the  net  budget  expendi- 
tures, not  only  of  the  prop  ram  that  is 
before  us,  but  of  the  program  that  has 
been  authorized  by  previous  Conpre.sses, 
will  have  a  budget  impact  of  $1,411  mil- 
lion plus. 

There    being   no   objection,    the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Program    AuTHoairATioif    and    1962     BnKurr 

EZPENDITCRES 

TTie  following  table  was  prepared  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Is 
Included  In  this  report  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate  The  estimates  of  budget  ex- 
penditures have  not  been  analyzed  by  the 
committee,  and  do  not  necessarily  represent 
Its  views. 
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Program  authorization  and  eg timaied  fiscal  year  iy62  nrt  budget  eiperuiititre* 

[MilUons  of  dollars] 


Type  or 
author- 
ity- 

Program 

authoritatlons 

Fiscal  year  I9fi2  net  budget 
expenditures 

I'revlowly 
enacted 

Com- 
mittee 
bUl 

ToUI 

Enacted 
author- 
laalioDS 

New 
attthor- 
Izatioos 

ToUI 

FNMA  taveiitment  In  ranrtncw  and  im- 

irovcnient    lotiris    (special    assistance). 
*r«Bi<l<>niiKl  autborlsatton 

BA 

BA 
BA 
▲A 

BA 

WO 

750 

1.700 

22S.0 

66.0 

200  0 

Loan  programs; 

roll«>«rp  liou.'ilnK  loans 

i,e7s 

ISO 
60 

1,350 

SO 

50 

100 

S.025 
200 
100 
100 

234.6 
3».« 
13.5 

10  0 
15.0 

lao 

10  0 

244  6 

Public  facility  loam 

64  9 

Housing  Rir  the  elderly 

Ma"«  traMportatlon  loans 

23  5 
10  0 

SubtoUl  

1.87A 

1.550 

S.42S 

288.0 

45.0 

3SS.0 

CK 
AA 

CA 
AA 
CA 

CA 

Grant  propums: 

Ur  tan  renewal  f;rants 

^000 
20 

(SM) 

2.500 
80 

4.500 
100 

(338) 

10 
,00 

(so> 

irz8 

3.0 
3.0 

255  8 

Urban  plannInK  a.s.«istance 

V  0 

Public  rKiu.sinK   ' 

Annual  contributions  » 

172  8 

Demonstration  pranttl- 

10 
100 

(50) 

2.0 
2.5 

2.0 

ZO 

Onen  spacf  emtiLs      > 

2.  5 

Mast    tra!i>;ii  tiHtHtn    demooatrattao 
grant-i  '                 

, 

2.0 

Subtotal 

zoao 

2,600 

4,710 

431.7 

12.6 

444  2 

An  other  IIUFA  profrrams  and  aeUritlM  . 

(«) 

(*) 

(«) 

-115.7 

-115.7 

Total.  HHFA 

4.848 

<wo 

•.836 

83B.0 

122.6 

961  5 

BA  ' 
BA 

Proerams  of  other  agencies: 

VA  direct  l)ou<iing  loans 

1,575 

1.200 

(•) 

2.775 
(•) 

115.0 
6.0 

3oao 
4ao 

416.0 

Farm  housing  programs . 

45.0 

SubtoUl 

1.575. 

1.200 

2.775 

i2ao 

340.0 

400.0 

•*- — 

Total,  housing  bill 

«,4ao 

6.190 

12.  MO 

MO.O 

482.5 

1.411.5 

'  K*y:  B  A— Treasury  borrowing  authorisation. 
CA  — Contract  authority. 
AA  -.^utlioriuitK  a  for  appmpriiition!::  nrw  oMi^Uonal  authority  when  actually  appropriated. 

'  Asaumee  oae  of  $79.0(in.ooo  t«lance  of  contract  authority,  which  otherwt.'ic  would  he  tinaTailable,  to  place  under 
contract  approximately  liiu.Qai  units  of  low-rent  bousing.  Effects  of  additional  sabsldy  tor  unitBOocupiea  by  elderly 
I>crson.<!  and  faxnllips  cannot  be  estimated  with  arailable  Information. 

*  Senate  committee  bill  authorlr.es  the  Administrator  to  contract  to  make  np  to  M  grants  fr>r  rrav  transport»tlon 
demoiutration  projects.  The  J.Vl.OOO.OOO  aathorizadon  for  this  purpose  would  be  part  of  thp  total  iirbai:  roripwai 
contract  authorization. 

«  Not  applicable. 

'  Assumes  use  of  Treasury  borrowing  authority  which  would  otherwise  have  expired  for  commitment  purposes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  budget  consid- 
eration here  is.  m  my  judgment,  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  of  the  considerations 
that  should  Kuide  us  in  approaching  our 
respon.sibihties  on  the  housing  bill. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Yes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Just  before  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  started  to  speak. 
I  put  in  the  Record  a  table  which  is  up 
to  date,  since  amendment  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  new  table  and  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed 
m  the  Record 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Except  that  the  table 
the  Senator  put  In  the  Record  .«;hows  a 
budget  impact  of  S575  million  but  the 
table  I  put  in  the  Record  shows  a  budget 
impact  in  fi.scal  year  1962  of  $1  411  mil- 
lion That  information  was  submittetl 
by  the  Hou.'^inc:  Administration  It  is 
a  part,  of  the  lit?rature  which  accom- 
panies this  bill. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
will  the  Seiiator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  is  a  combination  of 
the  existing  progrr.m  and  the  new  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  mentioned  that 
fact      That  IS  correct.    I  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  the  impact  of  the 
present  bill  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  wiUing  to  stand 
on  the  Record  of  what  I  said. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.       Very  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  It  is  a  combination  of 
what  has  been  authorized  before  plus 
what  IS  authorized  in  this  bill.  It  will 
have  a  budget  impact  of  $1,411  milLon 
on  the  budpet  m  fl.^^cal  year  1962. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Subject  to  the 
amendments 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  is  correct.  The 
amount  mif:hl  be  raised  or  lowered  a 
little.  It  i.*-  po.'^sible  the  amount  might  be 
lowered  by  ?100  million  But  the  figure 
is  substantially  correct.  I  think 

In  some  earlier  observations  on  th:.s 
matter.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  January  budget  which  wa,";  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  prior  administra- 
tion indicated  a  sun^Uis  of  $1..S(X)  million. 
In  rounded  fleures  TTiere  have  been 
two  revision.<;  of  the  Eisenhower  budget 
since  that  time  The  first  one  came  on 
the  28th  of  MRr(*?rVThat  ha.';  to  be  set 
down  as  a  Kennedy  revision.  becau.<;e 
obviously  that  rrvL-^ion  wa.-^  made  by  the 
incumbent  administration,  and  it  indi- 
cated a  budget  deficit,  instead  of  a  .•sur- 
plus, of  $2,800  million. 

Another  revision  came  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  on  the  25th  of  May. 
That  shows  a  deficit  of  $3,550  million. 

I  fancy  that  we  shall  be  here  for  quite 
some  time,  and  I  apprehend  also  that 
we  shall  be  adding  to  this  amount  m  the 
form  of  new  function.*;  to  be  authorized, 
as,  for  instance,  an  increase  m  the 
stream  pollution  bill,  and  the  supple- 
mental and  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bills,  wlien  tiie  department.'^  h-ive  had 
an  opportunity  to  estimate  and  indicate 
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to  the  Congress,  through  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, what  they  may  need  to  carry  out 
their  functions  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

What  I  say  at  this  point  is  a  guess, 
and  it  has  to  be  a  guess,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  the  "moon"  is  proing  to  take. 

We  are  talking  now  about  moon  shots. 
It  has  been  indicated  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  spend  $8  billion.  $9  billion,  or 
some  such  amount,  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  in  order  to  get  to  Luna.  It  is  a 
great  thing  in  the  field  of  lunar  dynam- 
ics. I  supEKJse.  and  there  must  be  people 
who  think  this  is  one  of  the  urgent 
matters  before  the  country  today  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  lunar  dynaimics  will 
not  become  dynamic  lunacy  before  we 
finish,  and  will  not  continue  to  push  the 
budget  ceilingward  until  we  reach  the 
moon.  We  are  almost  in  orbit  with 
the  budget  now.  We  have  finally 
crashed   the  $100  billion  barrier. 

F\)r  fiscal  year  1962 — and  certainly 
these  figures  are  not  quite  complete — 
the  output,  including  trust  funds  and 
the  regular  expenditure  budget,  will  be 
$106  billion  plus.  The  income  from  all 
sources,  including  railroad  retirement  to 
go  into  a  trust  account  and  social  se- 
curity to  go  into  a  trust  account  and 
all  others,  will  be  $102  billion,  to  com- 
pare with  the  outgo  of  $106  billion.  So 
on  a  cash  expenditure  versus  outgo 
basis,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  budget 
deficit  will  be  in  excess  of  $4  billion. 

I  risk  my  reputation  as  a  prophet, 
even  though  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alabama  knows  that  "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country,"  that  the  probabilities  are  the 
deficit  will  be  infinitely  higher  and  that 
the  budget  deficit  will  be  in  excess  of 
$5  billion  before  we  conclude  fiscal  year 
1962,  which  will  be  1  year  from  the  end 
of  this  month.  That  is  a  matter  which 
disturbs  me  some. 

Yes,  as  my  distinguished  and  schol- 
arly Biblical  friend  has  said  to  me: 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  In 
his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  hou.se— 

As  stated  in  the  Ancient  Book. 

If  the  Senate  is  my  country  or  my 
house,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  the  words  of  prophecy  will 
fall  upon  fertile  ears.  They  may  be  en- 
tirely ignored  before  we  finish. 

But  I  do  know  what  a  figure  means, 
Madam  President,  and  there  is  some- 
thing irretrievable  and  irresistible  about 
a  figure.  I  believe  it  was  Charles  Dickens 
who  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  ir- 
resistible as  a  fact,  and  I  say,  'That's 
for  sure." 

This  is  a  fact,  since  it  comes  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  expect 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  very 
cacjeful  with  its  figures. 

'  In  consequence,  we  are  spendmg  our- 
selves into  a  deficit  position  which  can 
only  be  measured  in  terms  of  infla- 
tionary impact  in  the  grocery  stores  and 
in  the  market  places  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  estimate  it. 

When,  for  instance,  we  spend  for  pub- 
lic works  and  we  spend  for  housing,  we 
are  not  making  expenditures  in  the  field 


of  consumables  but  in  the  field  of  du- 
rables, as  we  sometimes  put  it.  As  time 
goes  on,  a  growing  amount  of  purchas- 
mg  power  will  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  Obviously  it  cannot  be 
offset,  when  we  eneaee  a  dipper  dredge 
with  an  11 -yard  dipper  to  throw  earth 
upon  a  levee  We  cannot  say  that  the 
people  whose  incomes  are  being  en- 
hanced can  buy  any  section  of  that  in  a 
consumer  form,  to  dampen  down  the 
fevers  of  inflation 

That  situation  is  takiner  on  new  form. 
It  IS  taking  on  new  substance  It  is 
takine  on  new  urgency  con.stantly  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  students  of  our  fiscal 
and  economic  situation  and  policies  are 
becoming  increasintjly  concoined  about 
the  dangers  of  inflationary  fpver  and  the 
inflationary  contagion' which  only  brings 
the  prices  up  in  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  will  be  succeeded,  finally, 
by  pre.ssure  for  increased  wages  When 
we  do  this,  there  will  be  requests  for 
more  money  than  is  authorized  in  the  bill 
before  us,  and  once  more  our  country  will 
hf  caught  m  the  inflationary  pincers 

I  trust  that  will  not  obtain,  but  how- 
can  one  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
in  view  of  the  $9  billion  authorization 
pre.'^entIy  before  us'' 

This  is  a  bewildering  bill.  Frankly.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  most  bewilder- 
ing piece  of  propo.sed  legislation  with 
wh;ch  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  deal 
in  a  good  many  years  Title  I  deals 
with  new  housing  program.s — housing  for 
moderate-income  families,  the  market 
rate  rental  housing,  the  below-market 
rate  housmg.  loans  for  improvements  of 
existing  structures,  and  also  experi- 
mental housing.  Of  course,  experi- 
mental housing  IS  demonstration  hous- 
ing. When  imaginative  people  come 
up  with  fanciful  idea.s  about  houses 
a  few  years  from  now,  and  other  peo- 
ple who  occupy  the  no-downpayment 
with  40-years-to-pay  houses  become  en- 
tranced— and  they  will  become  quickly 
entranced  and  intrigued  by  new  designs 
and  new  arrangements  in  housing — the 
distinguished  head  of  the  family,  who 
will  be  sitting  across  the  table  from  his 
wife  at  dinner  some  night,  will  hear 
his  wife  say.  "Joe.  I  just  saw  the  Jones" 
hou.se  at  the  end  of  town.  Let  us  go  out 
this  afternoon  and  take  a  look  at  it." 
They  will  take  a  look  at  it.  and  they  will 
both  agree  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  house  like  that  Their  house  will  be 
not  quite  so  futuristic  and  not  quite  so 
modern 

Then  this  couple  will  look  at  the  table. 
to  see  the  point  they  have  reached  .so 
far  as  payments  are  concerned  They 
will  di.scover  m  a  little  while,  from  the 
table  I  have  presented  heretofore,  that 
after  they  have  paid  for  20  years  for  a 
$10,000  house  they  will  have  a  $311 
equity.  That  will  be  the  case  after  20 
years,  Madam  President 

Models  will  change.  Styles  will 
change  I  am  not  sure,  if  I  were  in  that 
position,  that  I  would  not  say  to  the 
lady  across  the  dinner  table.  "Oh,  let's 
move  out  tonight  and  go  down  the  road 
about   20  miles,   because   there   we   can 


put  our  furniture  in  one  of  those  futur- 
istic, impre.ssionistic  new  designs  s<3  ap- 
pealing uy  the  heart." 

So  we  have  before  us  the  provision, 
modified  by  the  Senator  to  require  a 
3-percent  dowiipayment.  but  what  will 
that  be  against  a  40-year  amortization 
period?  It  will  be  an  open  invitation  to 
abandon.    That  is  what  it  will  be. 

Who  can  say  what  kind  of  a  load  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  bear 
by  way  of  foreclosed  property? 

Madam  President.  I  remember  the 
fight  I  had  on  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired 

Mr  DIRK.^EN  Do  I  have  more  time. 
Madam  Pre.sident?  I  yield  myself  more 
time  if  I  di)     How  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDI.NCi  OFFICER  The 
.Senator  ha.s  5  minutes  remainmg. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Only  5  minutes? 
Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
me  5  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  hivs  16  minutes 
remaining 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
I  understood  that  I  had  yielded  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  5  minutes.  Has 
the  Senator  already  spoken  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  used  15 
minutes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  was  so  spell- 
bound by  the  .Senator's  eloquence  I  did 
not  recognize  the  passage  of  time 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  know  he  was, 
Madam  President. 

We  will  have  t,o  get  more  time 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  a:^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  for  20  minutes.  10  minutes 
to  each  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rtKjuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  ha.*^  15  minutes 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Altogether? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Al- 
together 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Including  the  new- 
time  allocation'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Includ- 
ing the  new  time  allocation. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Well,  we  may  have 
to  have  more  time.      (Laughter.) 

Madam  President.  I  must  speak  until 
the  clock  shows  4  o'clock.  I  must  build 
this  house  one  room  at  a  time  until  some 
of  our  absent  Members  arrive.  With  the 
cooperation  of  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  1  Mr 
Mansfield)  we  will  keep  the  debate  going 
until  4  o'clock,  if  the  Lord  is  willing  I 
am  sure  He  will  be,  because  I  believe  He 
IS  on  my  side  in  this  debate 

I  shall  describe  the  problem  of  long- 
ranee  financing  with  only  a  3 -percent 
downpaymcnt.  "Tliat  kind  of  duwnpay- 
ment  is  not  much  of  a  hedge. 
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Madam  President.  T  a-^k  unanimous 
consent  to  in.sert  a  table  at  this  point 
in  the  RrcoRD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Depreciated  value  of  $10,000  home  and  comparUon  of  upaid  balance  of  $10,000  mortgage, 

40-year  term  at  5^i  percent  irUerett 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  This  will  indicate 
pretty  well  that  aftr-r  'JO  years  of  pay- 
ment there  would  be  an  erjuity  of  only 
$311.  That  feature  is  one  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  the  bill,  particularly  in  an 
accelerated  age  when  conditions  change 
so  fantastically  fast,  and  is  one  reason 
why  I  oppOvM'  the  bill 

The  bill  contains  title  II.  housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  would  lift  the  aae  limit 
with  respect   to  those  who  are  disabled 

Title  in,  urban  renewal  and  planning, 
would  grant  ."^pending  authority,  in- 
crea.sed  by  $2 '2  billion,  which  would  be 
given  free.  Tliose  are  not  loans  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  Gift  money  is 
provided.  We  are  becoming  pretty 
prodigal  .<^o  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury 
IS  concerned,  llie  amount  authorized 
would  be  for  urban  planning  grants 
TTie  Federal  share  would  be  increased 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 

Then  there  is  title  IV.  loans  for  col- 
lege housing,  community  facilities,  mass 
transportation  and  planning.  I  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Wiley  1  that  I  do  not  know 
how  the  railroads  got  in  the  bill,  but  they 
did 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  know. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  were  included 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  group  wou'.d  not 
include  me.  because,  notwitlisLanding 
the  fact  thai  12  railroad  presidents  were 
in  my  office  last  year  concerning  this 
subject,  I  did  not  say  "Yes." 

I  did  not  say  "yes"  to  the  request,  be- 
ca-ose  I  believe  it  is  a  subject  that  ought 
liot  to  be  handled  in  a  housing  bill.  The 
problem  of  the  railroads  has  no  business 


in  the  present  bill.  Transportation 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  that  item 
should  have  been  more  substantially 
justified  before  the  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
additional  5  minutes  which  the  Senator 
requested  has  expired 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
Have  I  10  minutes  remaininL-? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Yes 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

There  are  increases  in  respect  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  A.ssoc:atlon 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  expan.sion 
of  the  FHA  insurance  program. 

Title  VI,  refers  to  open  space  for  urban 
development.  Thank  goodness,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  having  that  provision  elim- 
inated. Thank  goodness,  we  have  had 
the  third  readiiig  of  the  bill,  so  that  that 
provision  cannot  be  put  back  into  the 
bill.  The  House  may  put  it  back  I  do 
not  know.  But  if  the  conference  report 
returns  to  the  Senate  and  contains  that 
item.  I  now  serve  notice  on  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  provision  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fight,  and  it  will  be  a  ?ood  one. 
I  believe  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  South  Daktita.  will  join 
me  in  that  effort 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  Uiere 
li  any  doubt,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  will  do  what  I  can.  The  Sen- 
ate has  gone  on  record  on  that  point 
by  a  46  to  42  vote,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  stand  by  its  position  The  amend- 
ment t.o  strike  out  title  VT  of  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  had  biparti- 
san support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  If 
I  remember  correctly.  24  Republicans 
and  22  Democrats  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment last  Thursday.    The  fight  was  not 
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parti.san  in  any  sense.  It  was  bipartisan 
and  showed  that  the  Senate  thought  we 
should  not  start  on  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  atti-active  as  it  might 
be  under  other  conditions.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  administrator  should  be 
author :,'xd  to  make  grants  up  to  $100 
million,  w:thout  any  prior  action  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  was  not  un- 
usual The  faith  of  the  United  States 
was  to  have  been  solemnly  pledged  to 
provide  the  money,  regardless  of  any- 
thing else,  once  the  Administrator  had 
spoken.  We  ought  not  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Treasury  that  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
that  subject  was  included  in  tiie  bill  un- 
til the  Senate,  in  it'^  wisdom,  eliminated 
it.  But  if  it  conies  bitck,  the  fight  must 
be  resumed. 

Title  VII  relates  to  farm  housing  and 
an  extension  of  the  direct  loan  program 
to  veterans.  We  autl.orized  $1  niilhcn 
for  direct  loans  to  \  eterans  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  located  in  sparse- 
ly settled  and  ru:  ai  areas  where  service 
could  not  be  obtained.  I  sat  across  the 
table  from  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
usual  Tuesday  morning  conference,  and 
that  Item  arose.  I  said.  "Mr  Pres- 
if  you  go  down  the  load  of  direct 
ivom  the  Treasury,  you  \\i'.'.  never 
back.  Thank  God,  he  would  not 
sign  the  bill. 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  pro- 
vision, elaborated  upon  and  increased  in 
amount  by  direct  loans  from  the 
Treasury 

I  was  deeply  entranced  the  other  day 
by  a  statement  of  ihe  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  The  iiispiration 
came  from  a  banker  in  a  small  tC'wn  in 
Alabama  where  loans  could  not  be  serv- 
iced. But  since  that  time  the  Housing 
Administration  has  earned  on  a  pio- 
gram.  which  has  been  almost  nation- 
wide in  scope,  to  orient  coimtry  banks 
.so  that  loans  could  be  made  w:thout 
direct  loans  from  the  Treasury  I  be- 
lieve such  action  can  still  be  taken  But 
we  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
amount  will  snowball.  Then  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  other  componen't.s  of  the 
populatinii  m  our  country:"  People  who 
live  m  cities,  on  farms,  and  everyone 
else  will  say,  "You  have  given  the  vet- 
erans direct  loans  from  the  Treasury" — 
not  merely  a  guarantee,  not  merely  iii- 
surance,  but  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.  How  would  we  respond  to 
other  groups  in  the  United  States  that 
would  come,  hat  in  hand,  first  with  their 
entreaties,  then  with  their  i^upplica- 
tions,  and  finally  with  their  demands? 

I  wish  my  fneno  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  iMr.  GokeI 
would  bend  his  ear.  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney'  will  let 
l.im  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  I  wish 
to  talk  about  the  Senator  s  distingui.'hed 
predecessor,  Cordell  Hull.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman. 

Mr  GORE.    He  was  indeed 

Mr.  DIRXSEN  Believe  me.  he  was  a 
distinguished  Senator.  I  remember  tne 
night  at  a  little  social  function  at  one 
of  the  downtown  hotels  we  had  a  little 
visit   from   him.     We   talked   about  the 
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farm  program,  and  that  great  statesman 
said  to  me,  with  respect  to  handouts. 
"Congressman,  I  suppose  at  first  the 
farmers  will  resist  gratuities  from  the 
Treasury.  A  little  later  they  will  demur 
But  finally  they  will  demand." 

Cordell  Hull  was  so  eminently  right. 
because  that  Is  exactly  the  state  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  We  talk 
about  direct  loans  from  the  Treasury  to 
veterans.  How  long  would  it  be  before 
other  components  in  our  population 
would  say,  "We,  too.  are  entitled  to  the 
largess  of  this  Government,  and  we  want 
to  be  included  in  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  comes  along  " 

That  ought  to  frighten  anyone  who 
has  some  regard  for  the  solidarity  and 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  this  country 
However,  it  is  in  the  bill  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  kind  of  provision.  We  have 
modified  the  provision  with  respect  to 
the  40-year  loans  I  salute  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  I.  Even  though  once  in  a  while  we 
have  a  little  semantic  discussion.  I  sa- 
lute him  for  the  effort  he  made  the 
other  day.  I  regret  extremely  that  that 
action  was  not  sustained  finally,  and 
that  it  was  modified  even  to  the  extent 
of  3  percent.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
enough.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do 
business  on  that  basis  without  finally 
finding  this  country  confronted  with  a 
great  many  shoestring  homeowners  who 
one  day  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  abandon  their  homes.  Then  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  properties,  because  we  have 
guaranteed  and  insured  the  loans. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  generous 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Although  my  amend- 
ment was  not  carried  in  full,  we  did 
succeed  in  requiring  some  downpay- 
ment.  It  is  $300  on  a  SIO.OOO  house  I 
submit  to  my  distinguished  colleaijue 
and  friend  that  even  a  small  $300  down- 
payment  is  better  than  no  downpayment 
at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Oh,  indeed  it  is. 
However,  the  ghost  of  another  challenge 
rises  up.  I  fought  the  Home  Owner.s 
Loan  Corporation  to  a  standstill  on  their 
policies,  and  there  was  a  reason  for  ;t 
We  finally  wound  up  with  250,000  dwell- 
ings that  the  Federal  Government  had 
to  foreclose  on,  notwithstanding  all  the 
nonsense  and  the  persiflage  and  the  airy 
discussion,  I  followed  it  year  after  year 
Uncle  Sam  had  the  houses.  Who  shall 
say  we  will  not  have  them  again. 

I  have  here  an  article  published  m  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  17  It  is  en- 
titled -48.000  Lose  Homes  From  Fore- 
closures." Insofar  as  I  can  tell,  the 
point  made  in  the  article  is  that  that  is 
the  largest  number  of  foreclosures  since 
1941  In  addition,  the  article  examines 
into  the  reasons  for  it.  The  reasons  are 
two.  first,  that  families  have  been  pur- 
chasing more  expensive  homes;  second, 
and  more  important,  that  the  terms  were 
so  much  easier  that  they  were  buying 
homes  on  a  shoestring. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
t:;ne  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President,  I 
have  not  quite  finished  the  story,  I  am 
di.stre.ssed  to  say  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized 
for  an  additional    10  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  What  shall  we  do 
about  3  percent,  with  40  years  to  pay? 
What  will  the  foreclosure  record  be  like' 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  pr.nted  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRn, 
as  follows; 

F  "RTY-EicHT  Thousand  Lose  Homes  F^om 
Foreclosures 

New  York.  May  17, — Forty-eight  thousand 
.American  families  lost  their  homes  through 
foreclosure  In  1960.  the  largest  number  since 
1941,  the  American  Home  Magazine  said 
yesterday 

In  its  current  Issue,  the  publication  said 
the  rising  foreclosure  rate  Is  attributed  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc  board  to  two 
factors: 

1.  Families  are  purchasing  more  expensive 
homes  than  they  used  to  Inevitably,  some 
are  bound  to  overreach  themselves  and  get 
hurt 

2  Mortgage  terms  are  easier  than  they  used 
to  be  and  a  lot  of  houses  are  bought  on  a 
shoestring. 

"Such  unforeseen  catastrophes  as  long 
layoffs,  unemployment,  illness  or  death  can 
completely  wreck  financial  planning,"  Amer- 
ican Home  said.  "They  ranlc  high  on  the 
list  of  causes  of  foreclosure 

"The  family  that  Is  on  thin  Ice  Is  the  one 
that  made  a  very  small  downpayment  and 
has  a  25-  to  30-year  loan  " 

American  Home  cited  Wichita.  Kans  .  as 
a  city  hard  hit  by  foreclosures  after  Boeing 
Airplane  Co  cut  back  on  aircraft  produc- 
tion Foreclosures  there  totaled  1.471  last 
year.  It  said 

Of  1960s  48,000  foreclosures,  more  than 
11,000  were  on  Veterans'  Administration 
loans  and  more  than  7,500  on  loans  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
publication  stated. 

This,  said  the  magazine.  Is  because  F^A 
and  VA  borrowers  have  less  of  their  own 
money  invested 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Then,  of  course. 
there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
is  a  forcing  operation.  I  must  ask  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Alabama 
whether  he  ha,s  had  verification  of  these 
figures.  My  information  is  that  the  FHA 
applications,  at  an  adjusted  rate  for 
April  1961.  numbered  217,000  The 
Fedf;>ral  Housmt;  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  that  was  a 
drop  of  3  percent  from  March,  and  that 
it  is  the  first  time  in  4  months  that  it 
has  declined;  also,  that  it  is  the  lowest 
April  rate  since  1957.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  whether  that  is  substan- 
tially correct 

Mr.  SPAHKMAN  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  Tliose  are  the  figures 
that  were  reported.  It  shows  that  the 
annual  rate  was  reduced,  I  believe,  to 
1.200,000  That  is  the  reduction.  That 
IS  on  the  new  basis,  which  would  be 
about  $1  million  under  the  old  figure 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  can  only  interpret 
the  figure  in  my  own   way,   that  these 


housing  starts  Wt  dropping  It  looks  to 
me  like  a  fordflC  operation  It  is  a 
forcing  operation  at  this  period  in  the 
American  economy 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
will  the  .'Senator  yield'' 

Mr    DIRKSF:N       I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  No;  I  believe  that 
the  fair  interpretation  is  that  this  is  a 
reaction  to  the  recession  we  have  been 
in.  There  is  always  a  drag,  and  as  we 
pull  out  of  the  recession — I  believe  we  are 
pulling  out,  and  that  we  are  pretty  well 
on  our  way — we  can  reasonably  expect 
that  the  figure  will  come  up.  This  is  not 
forced  draft  legislation.  This  is,  as  I 
said  many  times,  a  replacement  for  our 
old  public  housing  program 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  devoutly  hope  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alabama 
is  correct  I  have  to  interpret  the  In- 
formation in  my  own  way,  and  I  see  no 
such  interpretation  in  these  figures.  I 
make  them  a  part  of  my  remarks,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  can  be  referred  to  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  to  determin*^  whether  I  was 
right  or  wrong. 

I  make  only  one  other  point,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  community  facility 
loans.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization from  $150  to  $300  million, 
$100  million  of  which  is  earmarked  for 
mass  transportation  loans.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  needed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  transport  item  has  a  proper  place  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  item  should  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
At  least  a  pilot  amount  would  have  been 
enough,  instead  of  reaching  up  into  the 
very  stars  for  vast  sirnis  to  do  the  job, 
when  the  whole  matter  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored 

Community  financing  has  been  at  a 
high  level  and  is  at  a  high  level.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  have  been  some  $22 
billion  in  community  facility  loans  m  the 
last  3  years.  In  the  first  months  of 
1961 — and  I  believe  this  figure  comes 
from  the  investment  bankers  of  America, 
who  keep  close  touch  with  this  matter — 
the  community  facility  loans  granted 
and  approved  by  the  voters  amounted  to 
$2,800  million.  That  is  a  7-point  in- 
crease in  the  first  quarter  of  1961  over 
1960. 

Those  are  some  of  the  items,  Madam 
President,  that  I  find  objectionable  in  the 
bill  and  serve  as  the  predicate  for  my 
determination  that  I  shall  vote  against 
it. 

I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  say,  and 
then  I  shall  be  through.  I  recommend  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  very  interest- 
ing report  which  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  U.S.  Savings  L  Loan  League. 
The  title  of  the  report  is  "Who  Buys 
the  Houses?"  As  a  great  organiza- 
tion, it  has  made  use  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  savings  and  loan  and  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  .scattered 
all  over  the  countryside.  Actually,  one 
of  the  biggest  component  members  of 
the  league  is  the  First  Federal  Savings 
L  Loan  A.s.sociation  in  Chicago  I  am 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  as.sociation.  Once  I  resigned,  be- 
cause when  the  question  of  fiddling  with 
the   12-perccnt  reserve  for  mutual  sav- 
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ings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations came  to  the  Senate  floor,  and 
the  bankers  cf  my  State  got  in  my  hair. 
I  sent  a  teUgram  resigning  from  the 
board  Tlien  I  a,sked  the  Senate  for  a 
special  dispensation  under  the  rule  not 
to  have  to  vc  te  on  the  i.ssue  .so  that  it 
could  not  be  said  that  any  action  I  took 
represented  a  confiict  of  interest  The 
Senate  grant<HJ  that  dispen.sation 

I  say  that  l>ecause  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  rise  up  on  my  oblique  side,  trying 
to  discredit  all  this  by  saying  that  I  have 
a  peculiar  in'/>rest  in  it  I  have  been  a 
building-and-loaner  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  warble  the  English  language. 
I  expect  to  remain  one  to  the  very  end 
of  my  days,  'because  building  and  loans 
are  a  great  aotivatinc  force  in  the  coun- 
try* and  are  predicated  upon  the  gosp>el 
of  thrift 

Here  is  the  report  It  has  never  been 
gainsaid  Here  will  be  found  the  state- 
ment that  two  out  of  every  three 
houses,  two  cut  of  ever>-  three  buildings. 
which  are  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  built  with  FHA  insur- 
ance, not  with  VA  insurance  They  are 
built  on  the  conventional  loan  basis  and 
are  financed  by  the  thrift  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
coffers  of  these  thrift  agencies. 

Madam  Pr^^sident,  I  shall  not  place  the 
whole  report  in  the  Record;  I  simply 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  two  pages 
the  title  of  which  is  "Summary  and  Con- 
clusions " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

V     Summary  and  Conclustons 

The  world  of  home  mortgages  is  like  a 
family  of  three  children  where  one  does  the 
bulk  of  the  work  and  the  other  two  get  the 
bulk  of  the  attention  Because  of  the  per- 
ennial Involvement  in  politics  and  their  un- 
predictable ar.d  disturbing  fluctuations,  the 
Insured  and  guaranteed  mortgage  operations 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  tend  In  some 
quarters  to  b<'  considered  the  dominant  In- 
fluences m  the  housing  market.  Yet  of  the 
outstanding  trortgage  debt  on  1-  to  4-famlly 
structures,  the  Insured-guaranteed  areas  can 
claim  only  44  p>ercent.  the  remainder  being 
In  conventional  loans. 

Another  reason  for  greater  acquaintance  of 
the  public  with  Insured  and  guaranteed 
mortgage  operations  than  with  conventional 
mortgage  operations  Is  the  copious  flow  of 
information  that  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  especially  the  FHA,  the  sta- 
tistical services  of  which  have  always  been 
of  a  high  order  Conventional  lending,  con- 
ducted Independently  as  It  Is  by  thousands 
of  Institution.'*.  Is  not  susceptible  to  such 
continuous  and  detailed  reporting  In  pro- 
ducing this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
surveys,  the  UB  Savings  «:  Loan  League 
is  endeavoring;  to  provide  the  public  with 
much  needed  Information  in  a  vital  sec- 
tor of  home  mortgage  finance 

The  U.S.  Le.^gue  study  supported  by  in- 
formation recently  releast-d  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  reveals  the  breadth  of  the 
availability  of  conventional  financing  to 
families  throughout  the  range  of  income 
Since  we  are  overwhelmingly  a  middle-class 
Nation,  it  Is  t<)  be  expected  that  the  great- 
est volume  of  conventional  financing  wi)uid 
be  for  families  in  the  middle-income  range 
Such  Is  the  case.     The  concentratioii,  how- 


ever. Is  distinctly  less  than  In  the  case  with 
either  the  FHA  or  VA  types  3f  financing, 
even  in  the  type  of  metroix)lltan  area  rep- 
resented Ui  the  survey 

Conventional  financing  wlille  broadly 
serving  the  middle-Income  group  di>ep  nut 
do  so  to  the  neglect  of  other  important  sec- 
tors of  demand  As  the  US  Leagues  find- 
ings show,  and  as  the  census  data  more 
strongly  confirms,  cunventionai  financing  is 
more  extensively  available  to  ower  income 
borrowers  and  to  lower  priced  houses  than 
is  the  financing  sponsored  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Had  the  lergue's  survey 
Included  smaller  communltW«  than  the 
metropolitan  areas  covered,  this  circum- 
stance undoubtedly  would  ha  .e  been  even 
more  strikingly  disclosed. 

The  breadth  of  the  coverage  of  conven- 
tional financing  is  e-sperhilly  significant  In 
view  of  the  steady  upward  cr^ep  over  the 
postwar  period,  of  the  median  income  of 
FHA  borrowers  and  the  median  Initial 
amount  of  the  Insured  loan  both  of  which 
appear  to  have  risen  further  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  Increases  In  Incomes  or 
construction   costs   during    the   period 

Another  important  characteristic  of  con- 
ventional lending  is  the  service  It  renders  to 
the  financing  of  used-house  purchases  Its 
greater  availability  than  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed lending  for  this  purpose  Is  attested  by 
the  census  Inventory;  and  the  broad  range 
of  coverage  Is  shown  In  both  the  census  and 
the  league  studies.  Since  most  of  our 
families  must  be  accommodated  In  other 
than  newly  built  houses,  and  since  purchases 
of  previously  occupied  houses  exceeded  those 
of  new  ones,  the  advantage  of  having  a  sup- 
ply of  funds  always  at  hand  to  facllltaf. 
these  transactions,  and  thus  to  aid  In  the 
general  tipgradlng  of  housing  standards,  can- 
not be  overestimated  This  need  conven- 
tional financing  meets  in  large  degree 

The  Importance  of  this  contribution  goes 
beyond  that  of  aiding  the  Initial  trans- 
action Availability  of  credit  for  the  used- 
house  market  is  today  almost  as  Important 
a  factor  In  the  stimulation  of  new  con- 
struction as  financing  of  used  cars  Is  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  market  for  new  auto- 
mobiles, and  for  the  same  reason  Today, 
more  and  more  buyers  of  new  houses  are 
second-time  or  even  third-time  buyers  and 
their  ability  to  fulfill  their  objective  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  sell  the  house  already 
owmed.  Conventional  financing  has  plainly 
been  a  vital  force  In  this  linked  reaction 

The  whole  area  of  conventional  financing 
needs  broader  study  and  understanding  As 
each  year  the  original  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs  become  blurred 
and  their  operations  more  disrupted  by  polit- 
ical action,  dependence  upon  conventional 
lending  Is  certain  to  grow  To  make  this  In- 
creasing dependence  attain  Its  maximum 
frtiltfulness  In  terms  of  expanded  service.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  strengths  and  short- 
comings of  conventional  lending  be  clearly 
revealed  and  that,  through  th^s  knowledge, 
the  strengths  l>e  preserved  and  the  short- 
comings corrected  It  Ic  hoped  that  the 
present  study  will  prove  to  be  at  least  a 
modest  step  In  this  direction. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Madam  President,  if 

anyone  wishf^s  to  get  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port, he  can  do  so  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
write  to  the  US.  Saving?  k  Loans 
League,  221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago 1,  111,  They  will  .send  him  as  many 
copies  as  he  wishes  to  have 

The  summary  and  conclusions  .-support 
all  the  figures  which  have  been  reported 
So  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  housing 
bill,  we  think  it  encompasses  all  the 
housing  in  the  country  Why,  it  touches 
less  than  one-third  of  the  housing  activi- 
ties.    In  proportion  as  wc  dimmish  the 


deeper  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  this  field.  I  think  the  housing 
industry  will  be  infinitely  better  off 

Madam  President.  I  could  assign  other 
reasons  There  would  be  no  point  in 
doing  so  I  do  this  only  by  way  of  forti- 
fication of  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
after  thoroughly  studying  the  bill  and  it* 
policies  and  considering  what  it  projects 
for  the  future  of  our  country 

I  fully  Hi  tend  t-o  vote  against  its  ap- 
proval. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES, 
AND  NAVAL  VESSELS— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr    SP.^RKMAN      Madam  President 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr   RrssELL'   df sires  to  submit  a  con- 
ference report     I  yield  5  minutes  to  him 
for  that  purpo.se 

Mr  RUSSELL  Madam  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S  1852  >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  aircraft  missiles. 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

'For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  June  12.  1961,  pp  10059- 
10060,  Congressional  Rrcorr  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
the  principal  point  at  issue  between  the 
two  bodies  was  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
authorized  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
In  that  respect,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

There  was  three  other  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

One  was  for  an  item  of  S21.200.000 
in  the  House  bill  to  authorize  the  install- 
ing of  turbo-fan  engines  on  15  of  the 
C-135  aircraft  that  are  being  piocured 
for  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 
These  engines  provide  increased  thrust 
and  thereby  reduce  the  take-off  distance 
required  for  the  aircraft  They  also  have 
a  lower  fuel  consumption,  which  per- 
mits greater  payloads  of  longer  dis- 
tances The  Senate  agreed  to  that 
amendment. 

The  House  authorized  three  new  addi- 
tional ,iet  aircraft  for  the  Special  Air 
Mission  Squadron  of  the  Military  Air 
Traiisport  Service  Three  aircraft  of 
this  type  are  now  in  inventory.  The 
House  had  provided  authorization  for 
thiee  additional  aircraft  of  this  type, 
but  the  conference  agreement  provides 
for  one.  These  new  modern  planes  are 
special  aircraft  to  transport  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Government. 
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The  other  difference  had  to  do  with 
the  frigates  for  the  Navy.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  had  provided  author- 
ization for  the  construction  of  seven  con- 
ventionally powered,  guided -missile 
frigates.  The  House  version  contem- 
plated a  total  of  six  such  frigates,  two 
of  which  covild  have  been  nuclear  pow- 
ered. The  conference  agreement  re- 
stores the  number  of  guided-missile 
frigates  to  be  authorized  to  seven,  but 
would  permit  one  of  thesp  to  be  nuclear 
powered. 

The  conference  report  as  a  whole  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  in  a  total  of  $12,- 
571  million.  This  figure  is  $71.2  million 
more  than  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
Madam  President,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  SAI.TONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield:- 

Mr.  RUSSET. I,.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALI.  As  a  conferee 
on  this  side  of  the  aisie,  I  believe  this  is 
a  very  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress.  The  principal  difference  was 
in  the  continuation  of  the  long-range 
bomber  production. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  sUted,  the  House  yielded  on 
that  item  to  the  Senate  version. 

The  other  items  were  of  a  lesser  nature 
but  resulted  in  satisfactory  compro- 
mises. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Referring  to  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  concerning  long- 
range  bombers,  would  this  item  include 
the  B-52  and  B-58  bombers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  include  the 
B-52.  As  the  Senate  construed  long- 
range  bombers,  it  would  include  the 
B-52. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  \ield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  include  a  hospital  recommended  In 
California'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  That  item  is  not 
Involved  In  this  bill  at  all.  This  bill  re- 
lates to  military  hardware.  The  House 
has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  construction  bill, 
which  contains  the  item  to  which  the 
Senator  from  California  refers 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1922*  to  a.ssist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 


laws  relating  to  hou.'^In•.T.  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, aftfr  giving  serious  and  detailed 
study  to  the  1961  omnibus  housing  bill. 
I  have  df'cided  to  vote  against  it  even 
though  I  have  consistently  supported 
construct. ve  legislation  in  the  areas  of 
Federal  a.ssistance  for  slum  clearance, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  veterans'  home 
loans,  and  additional  public  housing 
units. 

S.  1922,  despite  certain  helpful  changes 
made  during  this  debate,  is  too  e.\pan- 
sive  for  me  in  good  conscience  to'  sup- 
port— t<x)  expan.sivc  in  cost,  in  the  nu- 
merous and  far-reaching  areas  of  life  it 
plunges  into,  and  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  interferes  with  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Urban  renewal,  for  instance, 
should  be  extended  but  not  by  so  much 
as  the  $4  5  billion  capital  grant  authori- 
zation proposed  in  the  bill.  This  amount 
is  approximately  double  what  I  believe 
can  be  efficiently  absorbed  by  our  econ- 
omy and  effectively  utilized  by  the  cities 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  overall 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Likewise,  I  believe  the  100,000  new 
public  housing  units  supplied  in  the  bill 
are  excessive.  Testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  demonstrated  that  the 
Nations  public  hou.^ing  program  cannot 
helpfully  accommodate  additional  public 
housing  units  at  a  levfl  much  above 
37.000  units.  As  of  March  31,  1961.  there 
were  51,353  units  still  m  the  pipeline,  and 
administration  testimony  has  stated  that 
current  applications  for  public  housing 
unit^  art;  coming  in  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  number  of  units  autiiorized.  Statis- 
tics also  show  that  housing  construction 
is  proceeding  at  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  1  2  million  units  a  year,  and 
that  vacancies  in  rental  units  have  now 
increased  up  to  8  percent. 

I  am  generally  disturbed  by  the  no- 
do'vnpavment.  no-equity  approach  of 
P"^deral  assistance  to  home  buyers  and 
homeowners,  even  though  the  orifiinal 
40-year,  no-downpayment  loans  available 
under  the  Housing  for  the  M<xlerate 
Income  Family  title  wa.s  amended  to  re- 
quire a  $555  downpayment.  Other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  Hive  both  encourace- 
ment  and  authority  to  this  general 
philosophy,  which  fails  to  properly  stress 
personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
mortgagor. 

The  ••below-market-interest-rate"  sec- 
tion of  the  measure  Ls  both  economically 
unsound  and  seriously  meddles  with  the 
principles  of  a  free  market  system. 
There  is  serious  doubt  that  private  mort- 
gage funds  would  be  invested  under  this 
provision.  The  bill  itself  provides  for 
an  additional  authorization  of  $750  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds,  admitting  the  po- 
tential of  a  persistent  and  unpredictable 
drain  on  pubhc  funds  because  of  this 
f.nancing  technique. 

I  regret  having  to  vote  against  this 
bill  and  have  supported  amendments  on 
the  .Senate  floor  which  would  have  pro- 


vided for  a  more  practical  and  economi- 
cally feasible  program  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  community  devtlupment.  I 
cannot  supjxjrt  a  liou.sing  mea^sure,  how- 
ever, whicii  IS  patently  inflationary; 
which  di.sregurds  the  realities  of  cur- 
rent experience  with  housmg  programs 
across  the  country;  which  di-scourages 
financial  effort  and  responsibiLty  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  which  undercuUs 
the  crucial  role  of  private  industry  in 
homebuilding ;  and  which  in  its  own 
financing  provisions  fails  to  include  both 
the  discipline  required  when  dealing  with 
the  taxpayer's  money  and  the  dedication 
to  basic  principles  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing of  our  free  enterprL-^e  economy, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Madam  President.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  large  bill, 
one  of  the  largest,  I  think,  that  has  ever 
been  passed  In  the  housing  field,  and 
there  is  some  question  about  the  extent 
of  support  which  It  will  have  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  I  think 
it  proper  to  state  my  reasons. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  be  pa.ssed,  for 
three  reasons.  First,  except  probably  for 
civil  rights,  it  represents,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  greatest  affirmations  of  the 
ability  of  our  Internal  institutions,  in 
terms  of  the  cold  war.  upon  which  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote 

The  fundamental  difference  which 
everyone  finds  between  the  Communist 
system  and  our  system  invariably  boils 
down,  In  practical  terms  of  day-to-day 
living,  to  housing,  where  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  good,  but  the  Com- 
munists have  not  been  able  to  handle 
that  problem. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  Insignifi- 
cant—  and  I  take  Into  consideration  the 
very  important  points  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois — that  homeowner- 
ship  in  the  United  States  Is  now  In  the 
hands  of  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  American  people— a  great  increase 
since  'World  "War  II.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact,  and  is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical things  I  know  of  in  connection  with 
our  work  for  freedom. 

Second,  the  entire  PHA  system,  which 
this  bill  buttresses,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  In  connec- 
tion with  our  work  for  freedom.  For 
the  reasons  pointed  out,  private  efforts 
in  connection  with  this  industry  cannot 
stand  alone.  The  private  buUdint:  in- 
dustry might  be  able  to  takp  care  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  homes  needed,  or  a  little 
more:  but  the  difference  between  that 
amount  and  the  1,250,000  a  year  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  our  society ;  and 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  is  indispensable. 

I  believe  the  entire  FHA  system  is  an 
intelligent  way  to  wTld  government  credit 
into  the  private  industry  activities,  and 
needs  to  be  supported. 

Third.  Madam  President,  the  bill  Ls 
not  inflationary,  because  anyone  who  has 
run  a  busine.ss  knows  that  what  counts 
is  not  only  what  one  owe.*!,  but  also  what 
one  has.  Our  Crovemment  owes  $300 
billion,  in  round  figures,  but  we  also  have 
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an  enormously  rich  country,  worth  at 
the  very  lea>t  $800  billion,  and  perhaps 
a  trillion  do  lars    or  perhaps  even  more 

When  homes  are  built,  they  add  to  Uie 
assets  and  resources  of  the  country;  and 
this  bill  will  add  many  fold  to  the  num- 
ber of  hou.s<^s  because  individual  owners 
will  develop  their  homes,  will  embelish 
them,  will  furnish  them,  will  use  tlii-m 
will  add  automobiles  to  them,  and  will 
have  ^^reater  incentive  to  work  harder, 
and  thus  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

So,  Madan  President,  for  all  these 
reasons — nol  with.*;  landing  my  unhap- 
piness  and  :ny  di.ssatisfaction  over  the 
fact  that  oui  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  lave  again  I  behove — and  I 
.say  this  advisedly — for  more  partisan 
reasons  than  they  liad  any  right  to.  fore- 
gone the  best  middle-income  housing 
provision;  and  I  hoc>e  and  believe  that 
as  time  pa.ss'^s  they  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  way  to  handle  best  the 
middle-income  housint:  i.s  the  way  we 
have  urt^ed  not  the  40-year  basis — I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  anyway,  because 
I  believe  that  in  a  situation  of  this  .sort 
it  is  essentifil 

Madam  President  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr  Cape- 
H^RT'  for  allowing  to  remain  ;n  the  bill 
the  provision  which  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator the  right  to  reduce  the  charge  for 
the  FHA  program  from  one-half  of  1 
percent  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  This 
provision  has  within  it  the  seeds  of 
enormous  sf.ving  and  it  can  be  of  great 
benefit  in  confirming  the  fact  that  the 
FHA  has  been  profitable  and  has  accu- 
mulated lar;je  reserves,  which  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  I  am  also 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  not  pres.sing  for  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  might  very  well 
have  changed  tr.at  part  of  the  bill 

The  PR=:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  t-o  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  thi5  time  to  me  I  shall  com- 
plete the  statement  of  my  views  in  the 
Record 

Mr  SPAFiKMAN  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  statement. 

Madam  President  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  S^'nator  from  Tenne.ssee  1  Mr   Gore  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  there 
are  today,  despite  .some  improvement 
in  our  economy,  almost  5  million 
Americans  who  are  unemployed.  This 
condition  of  our  economy  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  Government  have  a 
vigorous  housing  program  In  addition 
to  that,  our  .social  objectives — the  desire 
to  promote  homeownership.  the  desire 
to  promote  urban  renewal  and  other 
worthwhile  objectives  dealt  with  in  the 
bill — make  it  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  housing  bill.  Without  the 
enactment  of  a  housing  bill,  all  FHA 
home-loan  guarantees  would  terminate 
this  year.  Without  the  enactment  of 
a  housing  bill,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 


eram  would  come  to  a  halt,  and  so 
would  college  housing  and  other  worlii- 
while  programs  which  liav.  the  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  the  people 

Madam  President,  my  efforts  to  mod- 
ify the  pending  bill  by  means  of  amend- 
ments had  one  objective  only — namely. 
inipro\ement  of  the  bill  I  succeeded 
only  m  part  Obviously,  th-.'refore.  there 
are  retained  in  tlie  bill  provisions  with 
which  I  disagree  Indeed,  the  chairman 
of  the  .subcommittee  has  tod  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  contains  provisions  with 
which  he  disagreed  in  th?  committee 
and    with    which    he   still   disagrees 

Madam  President,  I  ha.'e  concluded 
to  support  the  bill,  despite  its  imperfec- 
tions I  supiwrt  the  bill  t^ecause  of  Its 
economic  necessity.  becau>e  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  pending  bi  1  are  not  the 
innovations  with  which  I  disagree  but 
rather  the  continuations  of  the  pro- 
giams  which  have  proven  successful 
over  the  vears 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  expired 

Mr   GORE      Madam  President 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  Presi- 
dent- 
Mr.  SMATHERS  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yeld  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  is  recognized 
for  one  additional  minute 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr  GORE  I  yield 
-  Mr  SMATHERS  I  wi.sh  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  his 
statement,  and  I  .ioin  him  in  it  I  sup- 
IX)rt,ed  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
his  efforts  to  eliminate  the  40-year 
no-downpayment  provision  He  suc- 
ceeded in  some  measure  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him  for  that  I  believe  he  has  im- 
proved the  bill 

The  bill  contains  some  provisions  of 
which  I  do  not  approve  However.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes.<;ee 
that  we  must  have  a  housing  program 
going  foi-ward  I  know  of  no  program 
assisted  by  the  Government  that  does 
more  to  build  up  our  middle-class  so- 
ciety and  con.servatism  than  does  home- 
ownership,  and  certainly  I  would  not 
want  to  vote  against  the  bill  and  thus 
have  that  piogram  brought  to  an  end 

So  I  am  happy  to  associate  my-self 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Termessee 

Mr.  GORE  I  thank  the  distinguished 
.iunior  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
generosity  and  for  his  contribution 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madim  President. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Clark  i 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvanif,  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes 

Mr  CLARK  Madam  President  until 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
JavitsI   rose  to  his  feet   a  few  minutes 


ago  and  addressed  the  Sonate  we  had 
been  listening,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  for  most  of  the  afternoon,  to 
the  voice  of  the  past  in  my  opinion — 
the  voice  of  an  aKe  which  has  gone 

I  am  happy  to  not^  that  m  a  few- 
minutes  the  Senate  will,  without  ques- 
tion, vote  to  support  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  needs  of  the  future,  the 
needs  which  our  people  will  encounter 
111  the  age  which  lies  ahead,  rather  than 
to  concentiate  upon  the  dead   past 

This  IS  the  best  housing  bill  w  hich  has 
come  before  the  Senate  during  my  brief 
service  here 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  at 
least  nine  major  measures  of  great  im- 
provement 

The  bill  has  for  the  first  time  a  really 
effective  moderate-income  housing  pro- 
gram, with  provision  for  40-year  loans, 
with  a  small  downpayment.  fully  in- 
sured, which,  although  it  will  knock 
out— because  of  the  downpayment  — 
such  opportunities  for  2  million  Ameri- 
can families  of  moderate  income,  still 
will  leave  9  million  such  families  avail- 
able for  this  badly  needed  program,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  decent  roof  over 
their  heads 

Second,  the  home  improvement  and 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  very 
mucii  slepi>ed  up.  witli  a  limit  of  $10,000 
on  the  loans  and  20  yeai-s  for  their  le- 
paynient 

Third,  the  bill  contains  material  pro- 
visions for  the  encouragement  of  ad- 
vanced technology  in  connection  with 
home  building. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  the  elderly;  the  bill 
will  refurbish  and  improve  that  pro- 
gram 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  a  splendid  step 
forward  in  authorizing  almast  lOO.Oon 
additional  units  of  public  housing,  in- 
cluding special  provisions  foi  the  dis- 
abled and  the  elderly 

Sixth,  the  bill  proceeds  at  long  last 
to  place  urban  renewal  on  a  long-t^rm 
basis,  so  that  metropolitan  areas  and 
cities  can   plan  for  the  future 

A  number  of  other  very  important  im- 
provements have  been  made  m  the 
urban   renewal   program 

Seventh,  the  college  housing  program 
has  at  last  been  put  on  a  long-term 
basis,  with  an  authoiization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  5  years 

Eighth,  ma.ss  transportation  has  been 
recognized  as  a  problem  of  urban  re- 
newal, when  merged  with  community 
lacilitie.  .  and  given  money  to  get  under- 
way. Treasury  borrowing  has  been  pro- 
vided as  a  method  of  flnancinK  the  pro- 
gram 

Ninth,  and  last,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  A.s.sociation  has  been  financed 
with  additional  funds  and  the  general 
FHA  program  has  been  extended  for  a 
period  of  2  more  years 

This  bill  makes  a  long  stride  forward 
toward  the  goal  laid  down  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Act 
of  1939  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family 

I  could  not  conclude  without  express- 
ing   my    appreciation    to    two    .'--plendid 
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members  of  the  minority,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI, 
without  whose  votes  many  parts  of  this 
bill  would  have  been  wrecked. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr  Boccsl  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  fMr.  Fong), 
whose  votes  on  critical  amendments 
were  needed  to  protect  a  worthwhile 
procrram. 

We  are  about  to  pa.^s  a  first-class 
housing  bill,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvtnI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  this 
bill  illustrates  a  constantly  occurring 
legislative  situation  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  contains  provisions  which  I  think 
are  wise.  It  likewise  has  provisions  in  it 
which  I  think  are  foolish  It  has  pro- 
visions in  it  which  I  think  are  sound.  It 
Ukewise  has  provisions  in  it  which  I 
think  are  unsound. 

If  one  were  to  wait  to  vote  for  a  piece 
of  major  legislation  until  he  found  one 
which  he  thought  was  perfect,  he  would 
never  cast  an  affirmative  vote. 

Notwithstanding  my  convictions  that 
certain  provisions  of  this  bill  are  foolish 
and  unwise,  I  think  on  the  whole  the 
Rood  in  the  bill  far  outweighs  the  bad 
"Pot  that  reason  I  expect  to  vote  for  it  on 
final  passage 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  haveleff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has   9   minutes   remaining 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CANNON  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  now  in  existence,  preference 
was  given  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  I  note,  under 
the  report  of  the  committee,  under  .sec- 
tion 206,  the  section  of  the  bill  relating 
to  admission  policy,  has  been  amended 
supposedly  to  give  localities  greater  flex- 
ibility in  shaping  admission  policy  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinsruished  Sen- 
ator if  he  beheves  that,  under  the  bill  as 
It  now  stands  and  which  is  before  us  for 
passage,  the  local  admission  agency 
would  be  permitted  to  establish  a  prefer- 
ence criteria,  for  example,  for  an  air- 
man, or  an  airman  first  class,  or  other 
military  personnel,  presuming  they  came 
within  the  income  provision  of  the  law. 
and  give  them  a  priority  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  it  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  prov:.-;:on  that  we  wrote 
into  the  bill  it  does  that  very  thing.  The 
Senator  has  correctly  read  from  the  re- 
port, in  which  we  call  attention  t-o  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  the  provision  a.s  it  is 
and  eives  the  local  authority  greater 
flexibility. 

If  he  will  refer  to  the  bill,  section  206. 
starting  on  page  39.  and  running  over 
onto  page  40.  he  will  see,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  .section  starting  on  line  21 
on  page  39,  and  running  over  to  hne  5 
on  the  next  page,  it  specifically  refers 
to  servicemen.    In  other  word.';,  it  brings 


him  in  the  same  category  as  a  veteran. 
The  next  paragraph  relates  to  the  in- 
come level  So  if  the  serviceman  comes 
within  the  income  level,  then  he  Is  eli- 
gible for  the  housing 

Mr  CANNON  The  local  agency  could 
establish  priority';' 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  The  local  agency 
could  establish  regulations  governing 
priority. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  notes  with  inter- 
est that  tiie  provision  for  making  grants 
for  mass  transportation  demonstration 
projects  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50 
million  ditlers  somewhat  from  the  capital 
grants  that  are  propo.sed  for  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  m  paragraph 
<a'  of  section  103.  and  would  like  to 
know  what  the  reason  i.s, 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  trying  to  look 
at  the  report  now. 

To  what  page  in  the  report  does  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
looking  at  page  4  of  the  1949  act  ,  but. 
briefly,  the  situation  Ls  that  paragraph 
(a»  of  section  103  authorizes  capit.il 
grants  for  development.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  'b>  provides  that  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  i.-^  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  capital 
grants,  which  would  cover  tho.se  grants. 
But  the  new  sentence  provided  by  .section 
103  of  the  clean  print  of  the  bill  does 
not  refer  to  these  grants  for  ma.ss  trans- 
portation demonstration  projects  as  cap- 
ital grants. 

So.  I  mu.=  t  a.s.sume  the  language  that 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  .solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  capiUil  grants 
does  not  refer  to  the  $50  miiliun  for  mass 
transportation  demonstration  projects. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  think  it 
should  be  clear  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  under  the  same  com- 
pul.-^ion  with  respect  to  the  $50  million 
for  the  mass  transportation  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  it  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  providing  funds  for  capital 
grants  made  under  the  terms  and  con- 
cept of  p.iragraph  'a'  of  section  103. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
not  present  on  the  floor,  since  this  is  a 
project  which  he  handled.  It  was  a 
project  which  I  opposed  m  the  commit- 
tee, not  because  I  was  opposed  to  it  as  a 
program,  but  because  I  felt  the  demon- 
stration proposal  would  be  much  wiser 
if  It  was  brought  before  us  after  experts 
had  a  ciiance  to  study  it  and  it  could 
come  in  with  its  own  recommendations 
in  January.  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  put  the  provision  in 
the  bill. 

As  I  said  in  the  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  every  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee voted  for  it.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expu-ed. 


Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  It  is  my  opin- 
ion— this  is  only  my  opinion:  I  shaJl  be 
very  glad  to  have  our  staff  check  Into  it 
and  give  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
a  memorandum  later,  if  he  wanUs  it^ — 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  this 
grant  authorization  and  that  provided 
in  the  act  of  1949. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
have  to  challenge  that  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history,  because  In  1949  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  raised  a 
point  of  order  as  to  funds  obtained  for 
the  loan  section  of  the  bill,  contending 
it  constituted  an  appropriation  Here 
we  have  a  different  situation.  The  grant 
-•section  was  made  dependent  upon  appro- 
priations, and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  respected  and  named.  But  the 
sentence  which  Is  not  amended  by  the 
bill  Is  the  second  sentence  of  b'  of  sec- 
tion 103,  which  pledges  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  only  to  the  payment  of 
capital  grants. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
portion  relating  to  $50  million  does  not 
specify  capital  grants  but  relates  only 
to  grants  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  answer  the 
question. 

This  action  of  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
tract authority  to  make  capital  grants. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tlie 
word   'capital"  does  not  appear 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  sUte  attain  that 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  "grants  "  provided  for  under 
the  1961  bill  and  those  provided  for  ;n 
the  act  of  1949. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madain 
President.  I  must  pomt  out  tiiat  the  old 
sentence  1  referred  to  "capital  gianu^ 
and  the  new  sentence  1  for  paragraph 
(b>  which  is  provided  by  th^  amendment 
does  not  refer  to  "capital  ^.grants,  '  but 
refers  to  "grants"  in  a  generlal  way.  The 
reference  to  mass  transportation  is  only 
to  "grants"  and  not  to  "capital  grants." 
Therefore.  I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  take  due  notice  that  it  Is 
not  under  the  same  compulsion  wlih  re- 
spect to  the  $50  million  for  mass  trans- 
portation demonstration  projects  as  it 
might  be  with  respect  to  other  Items  In 
section  103. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
In  consideration  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  Mr.  Norman  Mason,  the  head  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
u.se  of  the  word  "capital^"  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  amendments  submitted  that 
year  revised  the  wording  under  section 
103' b>,  deleting  all  reference  to  "capital 
grants"  and  replaced  them  with 
"grants". 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
time  of  thecSenator  from  Alabama  has 
expired.        ^, 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
I  sliall  take  onL>"  a  few  minutes  to  sum- 
marize the  items  relating  to  the  bill.  I 
slmll  mention  only  a  few. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  tlie  minor- 
ity leader  Ls  not  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
lime.  He  talked  about  the  veteran.s'  di- 
rect loan  program.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular,  yet  relatively  small 
programs  we  have  had  in  the  whole 
country  The  Senator  said  it  would 
snowball.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  going  for  1 1  years  and  has  not 
snowballed. 

The  thmg  which  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor overlooks  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
cutoff  provided  in  the  bill.  We  are 
phasing  that  program  out  and  also 
phasing  out  the  GI  guarantee  program. 
Those  features  are  both  carried  in  the 
bill,  and  I  thmk  they  should  be  accepted 
with  pleasure  by  Senators  generally. 

A  statement  has  been  made  that  this 
Is  the  largest  housing  bill  ever  Tliat 
may  be  true;  I  do  not  know  This  is  Uie 
first  time  we  have  ever  considered  a  bill 
which  carried  provisions  for  several 
years  of  the  prograni.  The  Senate  has, 
at  times,  passed  bills  for  long  periods. 
We  passed  a  bill  providing  6  years  of 
urban  renewal,  but  that  was  never 
agreed  to 

The  bill  before  u."  provides  for  a  pro- 
Rriun  of  urba:i  renewal  with  the  time  not 
lunited,  but  tlK-  administration  has  sug- 
ge.sted  It  would  take  4  years  to  carr>-  out 
the  program  There  l.s  a  5-year  farm 
program  in  the  bill.  There  is  a  long- 
term  college  loan  program  in  the  bill. 
There  are  many  other  long-term  pro- 
grams. When  wt'  add  up  the  total,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  years  Uie  program 
would  run.  the  amount  involved  becomics 
quite  large. 

There  Is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
many  people  who  are  still  disturbed 
about  the  40-year  limitation.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  many  times:  This  is 
nothing  new  I  wager  that  very  few  Sen- 
ators in  the  ChambfT  ri'alize  that  one  of 
the  old.  reliable  sections  of  the  FH.^  pro- 
pram  is  section  207,  the  standard  rental 
program  Tliat  program  has  had  40- 
year  mortgages  since  1951. 

In  addition,  there  are  40-year  pro- 
grams under  section  213,  section  220, 
section  221.  section  231,  and  section  232. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  showing 
as  we  have  seen  from  our  experience 
under  section  213. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  on  the  FHA  40- 
year  mortgage  programs  showing  the 
loss  experience  on  FH.\  40-ypar  sales 
hou.sing  programs,  Including  FHA  sec- 
tion 221  housing  for  displaced  families, 
and  FH.^  section  213  cooperative  hous- 
ing 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

FIIA    40-Yeah    Mortgages 

Existing  law  permits  FHA  to  Insure  mort- 
gages on  a  40-year  repayment  basis  aa  fol- 
low: 

1.     SALES     HOT-SING 

Section  231 — houslnjt  f^r  displaced  famt- 
llM,  40-year  mortgages  first  authorized  by 
law  In  1956. 


Section  213 — cooper<itive  housing.  Srst  au- 
thorized in  1950 

(See  next  page  for  default  experience  un- 
der these  programs  » 

2     RENTAL    HOUSING 

All  multlfamlly  housing  Insured  by  FHA 
are  in  practice  on  long-term  basis  of  over  39 
years.  This  Includes  rentji!  h(  using  vmder 
sections  207,  213  220  221.  231,  and  232  Sec- 
tions 213  and  221  place  a  statutory  limit  of 
40  years  or  tiiree-lourths  of  the  renialr.lng 
economic  life  of  the  property  on  itie  term 
of  loan.  The  other  sections  of  the  ;<»■»■  per- 
mit the  FHA  Commissioner  to  set  the  maxi- 
mum term  and  he  has  set  the  39-year  term 

LOSS     KXPERITNCE     ON     FHA     40-YtAB     SALES 
HOCSINC     PROGRAMS 

.X  FHA  Section  221:  Housing  for  Dls- 
i  ..upil  Frunlllefi. — Total  loans  tn.'Mred  24  OOO 
for  $218  million  Mort^^ages  defaulted  and 
acquired  by  FH.^,  454  mortgages  for  *4  mil- 
lion. 

Experience  on  resale  of  FHA  acquired  sec- 
tion 221  mortgaged  property  shows  that  the 
average  dollar  loss  per  property  Is  f  1.150 
I  Based  on  sale  of  70  properties  t"  date  which 
were  sold  at  a  loss  of  |.80  000  i 

If  all  454  defaulted  properties  were  to  be 
sold  at  the  Sione  average  loss  as  the  first  "0 
properties,  the  tot^l  loss  would  be  »520  000, 
or   .22  percent   of   the   total   amount   Insured. 

(b^  FH.\  Section  213;  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing.—Total  l.-Kins  Insured  28.500  for  »334 
million.  Mortgagee  defaulted  and  acquired 
by  FHA    95  nvrtgitges  for  H  .268.000 

Experience  on  resale  of  FHA  acquired  sec- 
tion 213  pro(>ertles  shows  that  the  average 
dollar  Uj«s  per  property  is  about  $1  500. 
I  Based  on  sale  of  48  pr^ipertles  to  d.ite  wi.ich 
show  a  total  loss  of  abo\it  $75  DOC  - 

If  a:i  95  properties  were  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  average  loss  as  the  Qrst  48,  the  total 
loss  would  be  less  than  H 50  000.  or  .06  per- 
cent of  the  t.'^tal  amount  insured. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  thie  claims 
pxix>rienced  on  VA-guarant<»ed  home 
loans,  and  also  a  table  connected  there- 
with showing  the  incidence  of  claims  on 
primarv'  GI  home  loans,  by  years  the 
mortgagp  has  run.  I  ask  Senators  to 
remember  that  these  are  no-downpay- 
ment  mortgages  for  the  most  part- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cl,AIMS         ErPERIEVri^         ON         VA-GUARAHTrFT 

HOMM    lOANS 

A  irpeclal  8t\idy  of  claims  experience  on 
V.^-g\iaranteed  primary  home  loan.s  for 
home  purchase  from  the  beginning  of  the 
prograni  in  1944  through  June  1957  revealed 
tlie  fuUowlng. 


Kumbsr 
Kuarantc«cl 

Claims  paid 

Number 

Peroent 

of  nura- 

berroar- 

aotsed 

Downpa>-m«Dt  loses. 
No  downpayment 
loans 

3.096,062 
1, 190, 723 

13,401 
12,642 

0.43 

1  Ofi 

Total  primary 
loans  for 
homepor- 
ehfise 

4,286,7&£ 

26,043 

.61 

The  attached  table  contains  tlie  Incidence 
of  claim  payments  In  the  life  of  the  loans. 
In  m.iklng  this  .study,  loans  on  which  claims 
were  ;>ald  were  grouped  by  year  of  loan 
origination  and  the  elapsed  time  between 
the   origin  and  date  of  claim  paj-ment  w.is 


computed.  Willi  very  llMle  variation  from 
year  to  year,  the  highest  Incidence  of  claim 
payments  occurred  during  the  early  life  of 
the  loans — usually  between  1^  and  3'«2  years 
after  the  loans  were  madu  It  wUl  be  noted 
that  the  Incidence  of  claim  payments  de- 
clines rapidly  alter  tlie  £  rst  3  or  4  years  m 
the  Ule  of  the  mortgages. 

Incidence    of    claims    on    primary    CI    home 

U>anf 

Ciaxms  paid  as 
Elap?;ed  time  after  loan  percent  or  ioaru 

was  guajaiiteed  ;  pvwan:eed 

Le&s  than  6  months 0.  004 

6  months  to  1  year .021 

1  to  I'j  years .075 

I'-j   to  2  years .105 

2  to  2'2   years f...  .107 

24   to  3  years 1 100 

3  to  3',   years .088 

3  I   to  4  years .075 

4  to  4',   years. .062 

4V5   to  5  years .052 

5  to  6-2   years .043 

5'a  to  6  years 089 

6  to  e^j  years 085 

6',  to  7  years --_  028 

7  to  74  years ^ .025 

7'.,.  to  8  years . .020 

8  to  8'2   years .017 

8-:,   to  9  years .019 

9  to  9  2   years... .017 

9"  J  to  10  years -017 

:0  to  104  years 002 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Madam  President. 
I  al.so  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  Uie  Record  a  table  relating 
to  tiie  operations  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  covermg  the  time 
It  has  been  operating. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows; 

FNMA  is  a  profitable  enterprise.  On 
Its  combined  operations  its  earnings  or 
accumulated  net  income  as  of  Decern. - 
ber  31.  1960,  is  $414  million.  These 
earmngs  are  distributed  as  follows: 

[MilUons] 

Dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock $10.7 

Dividends  paid  on  common  stock 4.4 

Surplus    and    earnings    paid    ud    tJJS. 

Government 164  4 

Reserves   Cvnd   undistributed  surplus..  234   5 

Total 414  0 

Mr  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
may  be  extended,  and  that  I  may  have 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  l^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  anyone  think  I 
am  casting  any  reflection  upon  any- 
body, but  to  my  mind  the  bill  before 
us  is  the  best  example  in  the  world  as 
to  why  nations  po  socialistic.  We  are 
constantly  asked  to  liberalize  and  to 
liberalize,  to  eat  away  the  private  enter- 
prise system.     In  my   opinion   the  bill 
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before  us  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  other 
nations  throughout  the  world  are  losing 
confidence  in  the  United  States,  because 
we  talk  one  way  and  act  another. 

We  tried  to  amend  the  bill  in  many 

directions.     In  some  we  succeeded,  and 

in  others  we  did  not.    The  bill  provides 

a  lot  of  little  things  to  which  I  refer  as 

cats  and  dogs." 

Senators  would  be  amazed,  if  they 
would  take  the  time  to  .study  the  bill 
carefully,  to  learn  the  number  of  little 
ways  in  which  the  bill  has  been  liberal- 
ized. Therein  lies  the  danger  in  the 
bill. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  because 
that  i5  the  only  way  I  can  protest  against 
taking  what  has  been  a  good  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  and  misusing  it  by 
liberalizing  it  to  the  point  that,  if  we 
do  not  stop,  some  day  we  may  well  na- 
tionalize the  housing  industry  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  reason  why 
Senators  ought  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Another  reason  why  Senators  ou?ht 
to  vote  against  the  bill  is  that  there  has 
not  been  a  Senator  who  has  spoken  on 
the  bill  who  has  not  said  there  are  some 
things  he  likes  about  it  and  other  things 
he  dislikes  about  it.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  Senator  who  has  been  100  per- 
cent satisfied  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  Senators  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  this  is  a  real  example  of  what 
happens  to  governments  and  to  legisla- 
tive bodies  which  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  stop  liberalizing  good  legislation 
so  that  some  day  they  reach  the  point 
of  wrecking  the  program.  In  my  opin- 
ion, some  day  we  shall  wreck  the  FHA 
program. 

Senators  should  read  the  bill  careful- 
ly. They  ought  to  read  the  fine  print 
The  bill  would  give  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
F^.ance  Agency,  whoever  he  may  be 
and  whatever  his  policies  may  be,  power 
beyond  the  point  each  and  every  Sena- 
tor would  oppose,  if  Senators  realized 
how  much  power  the  bill  would  give  the 
Federal  Administrator. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  I  know  we 
shall  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  I  know  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed.  Ever  since  I  first  came  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  supported  FHA 
legislation.  I  wish  I  could  support  the 
present  measure.  However.  I  shall  cast 
a  protest  vote  against  the  constant 
increasing  liberality  contained  in  bills 
such  as  the  pending  bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  to  bring  us  down  the  road 
of  socialism  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  advocate  building  a  house  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States.  Our  oppo- 
sition would  so  provide  But  how.  in 
good  conscience,  can  we  continue  to  vote 
for  such  proposed  legislation  as  we  are 
asked  to  vote  upon  today,  and  at  the 
same  time  constantly  appropriate  money 
to  stop  the  progress  of  socialism  and 
communism  in  other  countne.*;''  Con- 
stantly we  go  farther  forward  into  so- 
cialism. We  place  the  government  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  private  enterprise  system 


One  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote 
tor  the  proposed  legislation  if  he  were 
opposed  to  socializing  American  industry 
The  really  bad  elements  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  little  things,  such  as  i\u- 
authority,  power,  and  control  proposed 
to  be  given  the  administrator.  Amend- 
ments were  not  offered  to  correct  sucli 
things  because  such  amendments  could 
not  be  offered  The  bit;  weakne.s,s  of  the 
bill  lies  at  that  point 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSnELX)  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass''  On  thi.s  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ■  when  his  iiame  was 
called.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  witii 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Lauschf  ' 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  Ui  vote 
I  would  vote  yea  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote 

Mr  PROUTY  'When  his  name  was 
called  >  On  thi.s  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse'  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  nay  "  I  withliold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr.  LauscheI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Mo.7SE !    are  absent  on  official   business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  -  Mr  Chavez  is  absent 
because  of  illne.ss 

I  further  announce  that  the  S«^nator 
from  Texas  :Mr  Blakleyj  is  necessarily 
ab.sent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  .Mr  Ch.avez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr 
Bridges!.  If  present  and  votint;.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote    nay." 

Mr    BCUCHEL.     I  announce  that   the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire     '  Mr 
Bridges:   and  the  Senator  from  Kan.sa.s 
IMr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
busine.ss 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BrsH  i .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr 
HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr  Morton!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  BusHl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr  HruskaI 
If  present  and  votin»;,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges:  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez        If    present    and    voting,    the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  S^-nator  from  New- 
Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Schoeppel]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

|No.77| 
YEAS — 64 


Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Me  tea  If 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

Beau 

Hayden 

Muakle 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Neuberger 

Hoggs 

Hill 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Scott 

Case.  N  J 

Jordan 

Smiithers 

Church 

Keating 

Smith    Mass 

Clarlc 

Kefauver 

Smith   Maine 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Engie 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  N  J 

Ervln 

Magnuaon 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Pul  bright 

McOee 

Oore 

1 

McNamara 
NAYS— 25 

Allots 

DlrkMn 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Dwonbak 

Russell 

Butler 

Eastland 

SaltonsUU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Biennis 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Holland 

Williams.  Del 

Case.  8  Dak 

McClellan 

Young   N   Dak 

Cotton 

Miller 

CurtU 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

BlakJey 

Hruska 

Morton 

Bridges 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Bush 

Mansfield 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Morse 

So  the  bill  (8.  1922'   was  passed 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  Pre.sident. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  Pre.sident. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  authorized  to  make  certain 
technical  and  other  changes  of  a  purely 
clerical  nature  in  entjrossinK  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICVR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pre.sident. 
it  is  only  proper  at  this  time  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  han- 
dled the  bill  which  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman).  He  has  shown 
rare  managerial  capacity.  Certainly  he 
had  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
bill  before  us.  I  salute  him  I  wish  also 
to  salute  and  express  my  thanks  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Capehart]  who  fought  a  hard,  clean 
fight  m  trying  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  bill  which  he  thought  were  right 
and  proper. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  whose 
amendment  was  adopted  likewise  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  what  he  did. 
which,  in  effect,  made  the  bill  stronger 
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than  it  wa^  when  it  was  first  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  handling  the  legisla- 
tion and  to  the  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  as  weD  as  to 
all  other  Senators,  for  the  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  consideration  shown. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
express  my  thanks  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  minority  side. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  bills 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  know  that  it  re- 
quired a  rare  degree  of  i>atience  and 
sustained  effort  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain not  only  the  bill,  but  also  the  very 
perplexing  amendments  that  were  be- 
fore us  I  salute  them  for  their  excel- 
lent efforts,  even  though  we  did  not 
agree  with  respect  to  some  of  them. 


CONnriNENTAL  HOSIERY  MILLS.  INC.. 
HENDERSON.  N  C. 

Mr  DIRKSELN  Madam  President, 
while  a  nuinbtr  of  Senators  are  In  the 
Chaniber.  I  wiiJi  to  ask  U.e  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  is  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  Uie  day  and  what  is 
planned  for  tomorrow 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  first 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  322.  S.  1206, 
for  the  relief  of  Conimental  Hosiery 
Milb.  Inc  .  of  Henderson  N  C.  succes- 
sor to  Continental  Hosiery  Co  ,  of  Hen- 
derson, N  C 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Bur- 
dlck  in  the  chair ' .  Tlie  question  is  on 
agreeuig  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATRTE  PROGRAM 

Mr  M.ANSFIEID.  Mr  President, 
next.  It  IS  tlie  mtentitr.  of  the  leadersnip 
to  brmg  up  the  Menominee  Indian  bill 
today  Tomorrow  it  is  proposed  to  be- 
gin consideration  of  the  nonimations  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  C  S-widler  and  Howard 
Morgan  to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission 

After  that.  Llie  Senate  u  ;'J  take  up  the 
highway  tax  bill,  which  h.as  been  re- 
ported by  both  Uie  Committee  on  Pubbc 
Works  and  the  Cfxnmittee  on  Finance 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  may  be 
able  to  start  df^baf.r.g  that  b:!l  torr.'^r- 
row.  although  that  will  depend  oi:  the 
length  of  debate  on  the  nomirLatior.s  of 
Messrs  Swidlcr  and  Morgan  At  any 
rate,  u  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  be- 
gm  the  debate  of  the  highway  iax  bill 
not  later  than  Wednesday  It  is  lioped 
that  it  may  be  f.nished  withm  a  couple 
of  days 

If  thjat  IS  the  ca.v  tx:'ward  the  end  of 
the  week  the  Senate  w.l!  give  corL«:idera- 
UcHl  to  Caler.dir  176.  S  11 S5.  a  biH  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
in  order  to  autiiorize  Uie  expenditure 
from  certain  capital  reserre  funds  of 
certain  amount.s  for  reJ^earch  develop- 
ment, and  design  expenses;  Calendsu-  No 


177.  S.  1183.  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con- 
struction expenses:  and  Calendar  283, 
S   1430.  for  the  relief  of  Terez  Kaszap 

If.  however,  those  bills  are  arranged 
in  such  form  as  to  be  considered  only 
late  on  Piiday.  they  will  not  be  consid- 
ered on  that  day.  but  will  go  over  imtil 
the  following  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  also  that  on  Thursday  the 
first  order  of  business  will  be  the  inves- 
titure of  the  very  distinguished  Senator- 
elect  from  Texas.  Mr.  John  Tower 

Mr  ^L^NSFrELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  The  first  order  of 
business,  either  before  or  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  will  be  the 
"investiture"  of  the  new  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  Vice 
President  will  be  here  to  do  the  honors 
in  person. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  trust 
there  will  be  a  full  attendance  of  the 
Senate  membership  on  Thursday,  be- 
cause whiic  we  shall  t>e  paying  tribute  to 
John  Tower,  ve  shall  al.'^o  be  paying 
tribute  to  the  perspicacity  and  discern- 
ment of  the  electorate  of  the  great  un- 
frozen State  of  Texas,  the  largest  un- 
frozen State  in  the  Union. 

If  It  could  be  contrived  withm  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  we  could  bring  in  an 
orchestra  to  play  •'The  Yellow  Rose  of 
Texas  •• 

Mr  MANSFIELD      We  could  hum  it. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  "^ 

Mr    M.^NSFTELD.     I  yield 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  give  us  any  as- 
surance concemmE:  the  possibility  of  con- 
sidering proposed  le.eislation  at  an  early 
date  which  will  probably  have  as  its  ob- 
jective the  increasir^g  of  Federal  revenue 
with  which  to  fir^ance  the  increasing 
multibillion  dollar  spending  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged''  Or  will  that  be  rele- 
t;ated  to  the  discard  until  late  next  year. 
too  late  for  action  in  the  next  session'' 

Mr  JkLANSPTELD.  I  cannot  ajisver 
the  question  of  M.&  distitiguished  Ser^tor 
from  l.lohc  ir.  detail,  but  if  an^-  request 
IS  m.a.ci.  f^r  appropriations  to  construct 
the  Koot<  r-a.  project  in  northern  Idaiio, 
the  SeviSiXoT  nxay  rest  assure^l  that  it  will 
rccei-.c  immediate  consideratior^ 

NL-  DWORSIL^K.  The  Seimtor  from 
luaiio  IS  very  sincere.  I  have  read  some 
of  tlie  messages  sent  to  Corigress  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  pointing  out  that 
throu*;houl  liie  world  the  United  States 
.^  &.ssuming  greater  responsibility  for 
proviainp  increised  foreign  aid,  military 
aid.  and  economic  aid  for  countne.s 
ever:^-^  here  It  i.^  con.'^idered  to  be  al- 
most certain  that  m  the  cormng  fiscal 
year  this  Government  will  be  facing  a 
deficit  of  probably  %h  biUion.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows  that  we  cannot  continue  to  accen- 
tuate these  irif.ationary  threats  without 
jec'pa.-dizing  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try. 


We  talk  about  national  survival.  Are 
we  so  completely  complacent  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  demands  for  maintaining  a 
budget  which  will  not  weaken  our  eco- 
ncxnic  structure  that  we  will  bar^krupt 
our  country? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  want  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  know  that  I  really  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  with  which  he 
raises  the  question. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  the  answ  er  to 
the  question  he  has  raised.  However,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  the  highway  tax  bill,  which 
will  call  for  increases  in  revenues.  There 
will  be  other  proposals,  such  as  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rate.v  which  will  come 
before  Congress.  I  hope,  before  the  first 
session  ends,  so  that  we  can  face  up  to 
our  responsibihty  at  least  In  those  two 
respects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  ;Mr.  WnxY  and  Mr. 
Phoxmtre;  have  a  particular  interest  m 
the  Menominee  Indian  bill,  and  that 
there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  I 
should  like  to  inquire  how  long  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  expect  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  bill  and  whether 
It  15  proposed  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  It  today. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion to  speak  for  about  10  minutes.  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


PROPOSED    ORDER   FOR    ADJOURN- 
MENT  TO   11    AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  is  made  after 
dLscusslon  with  the  distineuished  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  comment  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  the  request 
of  the  Ser^ator  from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       COMMIT- 
TEES   TO   MEET   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees of   the   Senate  may  meet  until   12 

o  clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Buf - 
DICK  in  the  chair  .  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


CONTTN-ENTAL        HOSIERY        MILLS. 
INC  .    HENTDERSON.    N.C 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  1206i  for  the  rehef  of 
Continental  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  Hender- 
SfKi.  N  C.  successor  to  Continental 
Hosiery-  Co  .  of  Henderson,  N  C. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Calendar 
No.  322,  Senate  bill  1206.  for  the  relief 
of  Continental  Hoisery  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Henderson,  N  C  .  is  merely  a  bill  to  re- 
fund an  overpayment  of  tax. 
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I  have  before  me  a  prepared  state- 
ment showing  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  claim  arose  and  Its  merits.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  would  pay  to  Continental  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  N  C  .  the  sum  of 
$21,670  11,  representing  a  refund  of  Income 
tax  erroneously  collected  from  said  corpora- 
tion on  April  19,  1947. 

Legislation  accomplishing  the  same  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  p.issed  by  both  Houses 
In  the  85th  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Similar  legislation  was  again 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  86th  Congress 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives 

In  April  of  1947  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice made  deficiency  assessments  for  Income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  covering  the  period 
April  30,  1942,  through  April  30,  1945.  aris- 
ing from  excessive  salaries  paid  to  officers  of 
the  corporation.  The  contrac;  or  agreement 
fixing  the  salaries  Involved  was  approved  by 
the  Salary  Stabilization  Board  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  December  9.  1943, 
and  was  never  questioned  after  its  first  ap- 
proval. The  Treasury  Department  bases  Its 
adverse  report  upon  the  fact  that  no  claim 
for  refund  or  appeal  was  taken  during  the 
required  statutory  period,  and  further  points 
out  that  the  claimant  executed  a  waiver  of 
restriction  on  the  assessment.  The  com- 
nrUttee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  consent  or 
waiver  was  obtained  should  be  taken  Into 
con.slderatlon  A  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau went  to  the  home  of  an  officer  of  the 
corporation,  where  he  was  recuperating  from 
surgery,  and  obtained  his  signature  to  the 
waiver  or  consent.  The  officer  was  not  aware 
of  the  company's  right  of  appeal  but.  on  the 
contrary,  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  sign  In  order 
to  prevent  a  Hen  being  filed  against  the 
company's  assets.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
running  of  the  statutory  period  that  the 
claimant  company  learned  of  its  right  of 
appeal. 

It  Is  noted  that  during  the  period  in 
question  the  officer  had  paid  Individual  In- 
come taxes  on  his  salary,  and  the  combined 
tax  paid  by  him  and  the  corporation  on  the 
amount  disallowed  as  salaries  is  more  than 
$8,000  greater  than  the  portions  of  salaries 
Involved.  Thus  the  Government  was  un- 
justly  enriched   by   this  overpayment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1206)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa-ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $21,670  11  to  Continental 
Hosiery  Mills  Incorporated,  of  Henderson, 
North  Carolina,  successor  to  Continental 
Hosiery  Company,  of  Henderson,  North  Caro- 
lina. In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  representing  a  refund  of 
ncome  tax  erroneou>ly  collected  from  said 
corporation  on  April  19,  1947,  by  the  Bureau 
erf  Internal  Revenue:  Provided.  That  no  part 
oJf  the  amount  '\pproprlated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered   to  or  received   by  any  agent   or 


attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provLslons  of  this  contract  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
up'^n  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  anv  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


FOREIGN   AID 


Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Timp.=;  masazinc  of  yesterday.  June 
11.  by  David  E  Lilienthal.  entitled  'Why 
Nigeria  Is  Different."  as  well  a.s  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  which  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  entitled  "De- 
bate on  Foreign  Aid," 

I  point  out  that  over  the  week  end 
I  said  over  the  television  that  I  hoped 
the  American  people,  including  my  own 
coUea^'ues  on  the  Republican  side,  would 
follow  up  their  indignation  over  what 
1,=^  wrong  with  foreign  fid,  but  give  their 
support  for  a  long-term  foreign  aid. 
Like  many  others,  I  think  much  needs 
to  be  done,  and  I  will  make  practical 
recommendations  as  to  how  it  should  be 
handled  But  foreign  aid  must  continue. 
It  IS  one  of  the  most  urgent  arms  of 
our  foreign  policy  If  we  fail  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid,  we  are  going  to  fight 
the  struggle  with  the  Russians  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  back  We  cannot 
win  that  way. 

I  hope  we  will  devote  our  efforts  to 
making  the  foreign  aid  program  better, 
rather  than  cutting  it  to  ribbons  in 
financial  terms,  because  it  means  money. 
or  back  away  from  it  altogether. 

Mr  President,  against  the  background 
of  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa,  there 
can  be  seen  the  tremendous  benefits 
which  could  accrue  to  the  free  world 
through  ar.  effective  and  adequate  long- 
term  foreii:n-aid  program.  These  new 
nations  need  the  means  to  establish 
decent  living  standards,  educate  their 
people,  build  up  a  reliable  civil  service 
system  and  develop  a  strong  viable  econ- 
omy The.r  problems  are  many  and 
complex.  Multiracial  and  tribal  consid- 
erations are  among  the  obstacles  that 
must  be  overcome  on  the  way  to  a  uni- 
fied society  But  with  proper  help,  this 
new  contiriental  giant  can  become  the 
new  frontier  of  the  free  world,  where 
progress  can  be  made  the  democratic 
way.  Nigeria  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  what  can  be  done  by  the  Africans 
under  enlightened  au.^plces  and  also  an 
indication  of  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article  by  David  E 
Lilienthal,  entitled  "Why  Nigeria  Is  Dif- 
ferent," which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  June  11,  and  the  edi- 
torial headed,  'Debate  on  Foreign  Aid," 
which  app-'ared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
June  12. 

There  b<ing  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  From   the   New   York  Times  magazine, 
June   12.   1961] 

Why  Nigeru  Is  Different 

(Hy  David  E   Lilienthal) 

The  news  from  the  Congo,  Angola,  Kenya, 
the   Union  of  South  Africa  naturally  leeuls 


many  Westerners  to  think  of  Africa  as  a 
place  of  bloodshed,  chaos,  racial  bitterness, 
warring  tribal  factions — Indeed,  as  a  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
concentrate  solely  on  the  problems  and  crises 
of  the  new  Africa,  and  thereby  to  Ignore  its 
affirmative,  hopeful  opportunities 

Africa  Is  a  land  of  great  opportunities,  and 
In  their  realization  lies  the  best  hope  of 
ameliorating  the  problems.  Among  the  coun- 
tries that  represent  this  hopeful  aspect  Is 
Nigeria,  the  most  populous  nation  on  th« 
continent. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  optimism 
over  Nigeria; 

First,  the  progress  Nigeria  has  made  In 
the  art  and  practice  of  responsible  gcjvern- 
ment  For  this,  some  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  enlightened  British  leadership  In  the  years 
preceding  Nigeria's  accession  to  Independ- 
ence within  the  Commonwealth  last  October 
1  Under  British  and  mission -school  tute- 
lage, Nigerians  spent  a  generation  In  building 
their  own  trained  and  competent  civil 
service. 

The  second  Is  the  fact  that  Nigeria's  lead- 
ers are  ambitious  not  for  political  dominance 
over  the  rest  of  tropical  Africa,  but  for  the 
development  of  their  own  country's  vast  re- 
sources Chief  among  these  Is  the  Niger 
River;  In  the  fullest  use  of  the  waters  of 
that  great  stream  and  Its  tributaries  lies  the 
key  to  the  economic  and  political  future  of 
this  huge  land  and  Its  more  than  40  mil- 
lion j)eople 

To  understand  Nigeria  s  achievements, 
even  this  early.  In  self-government,  one  must 
recall  the  kind  of  nation  It  Is  Not  unlike 
America,  Nigeria  Is  highly  diverse — not  only 
geographically  but  religiously  (about  half 
the  population  is  Islamic;  the  balance  U 
either  Christian  or  has  traditional  West 
African  religious  beliefs),  ethnically  (there 
are  some  250  distinct  tribal  groups)  and 
linguistically  (scores  of  dialects  are  spoken) 
In  addition,  there  are  scores  of  tribal  lead- 
ers whose  secular  or  religious  authority  has 
ancient  and  deeply  honored  cultural  founda- 
tions. 

Welding  these  diverse  forces  Into  a  single 
nation  Is  a  task  that  would  exact  the  high- 
est statecraft  of  a  people  with  centuries,  not 
merely  decades,  of  experience  In  political  de- 
mocracy. The  Nigerians  have  chosen  federal 
union  as  did  America's  Pounding  Fathers  al- 
most 200  years  ago  There  are  three  states: 
the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  regions. 
(The  Federal  Parliament  recently  voted  to 
carve  a  fourth,  the  midwest  region,  out  of 
the  western  )  Each  region,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  has  Its  own  duly  elected  Parlia- 
ment, Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet,  its  own 
administrative  service.  Its  own  Judiciary 

An  evolving  instinct  for  accommodation — 
the  heart  of  democratic  self-government — 
has  been  evidenced  In  many  ways  For  ex- 
ample, a  distinguished  Nigerian,  Sir  Abu- 
bakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  was  recently  elected 
Federal  Prime  Minister,  He  is  a  Moslem 
from  the  northern  region,  a  section  almost 
as  different  from  the  western  and  eastern 
regions  as  New  York  Is  from  Argentina  or 
Morocco 

His  defeated  opponent,  Dr,  Nnamdl  Azlklwe 
of  eastern  region,  an  extraordinarily  popular 
man,  thereupon  accepted  the  honorific  post 
of  Oovernor-General — i.e..  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative and  Head  of  State — thus  volun- 
tarily placing  himself  outside  politics  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  opposition  Is  now  headed  by  Obafeml 
Awolowo,  scholarly,  precise,  a  kind  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  Yoruba  robes  This  Is  no 
tame-bear  opposition,  yet  the  decorum  and 
content  of  debate  In  Parliament  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  many  legislative 
bodies  I  have  observed  in  other  nations — my 
own  Included  -where  such  Institutions  have 
a  much  longer  history. 
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As  In  Britain,  cabinet  ministers  are  chosen 
from  men  who  have  been  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment Thus  they  must  be  active  {xjlitlclans 
as  well  as  administrators  They  Include  men 
of  exceptional  talent*  For  example,  the 
Minister  of  E^ci^nomlc  Development,  Jaja 
Wachuku,  Is  widely  admired  In  Britain  and 
In  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  at  home, 
for  the  range  of  his  capabilities  The  Min- 
ister of  Mines  and  Power  Mallam  Maltama 
Sule,  strikes  me  as  being  among  the  best-In- 
formed and  m»>8t  clearheaded  public  servants 
I  have  ever  met 

Another  measure  of  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment Is  the  quality  of  the  ministries' 
nonjxiHtlcal  administrative  offices  the 
"permanent  civil  servant*  as  they  are 
called  In  the  British  parlance  used  in  Nigeria 
A  few  still  are  Britons,  like  E  G  Lewis,  the 
far&ighted  Permanent  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Development       Most  are   Nigerians. 

One  day  in  Ibadan,  capital  of  the  western 
region.  I  was  Invited  to  attend  one  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  dozen  or  so  perma- 
nent secretaries  of  the  region,  all  Nigerians 
They  sjKjke  of  their  several  responsibilities — 
education,  hea;th.  economic  development, 
etc  — with  admirable  brevity  and  clarity. 
The  questions  ihey  put  to  me  had  an  en- 
gaging and  almost  startling  directness  and 
candor  (this  directness  is  the  rule.  I  found, 
among  Nlgeriani.  of  all  clas*;esi  As  one  who 
has  .spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  public 
service.  1  can  testify  that  this  group  knows 
the  business  of  government 

But  self-government  requires  more  than 
competence  and  dedication  at  the  top  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  calls  for  certain  quali- 
ties among  the  rank-and-file  of  the  {>eople 
themselves  On  my  trips  throughout  the 
country  I  saw  happy  people  who  treat  each 
other — and  their  visitors — with  friendly 
smiles  and  gentlene.ss  and  natural,  simple 
courtesy  Tliese  are  among  the  very  human 
qualities  that  niikf  the  trying  tasks  of  self- 
gtjvernment  man  useable 

As  lmp<jrtant  as  Nigeria's  dem^  instratlon  of 
a  evcilvlng  capacity  t<:i  govern  itself  is  the 
top  priority  Us  leaders  have  placed  on  de- 
velopment of  Its  natural  resources  Here 
Is  where.  In  Nigerian  eyes,  the  Niger  River 
and    its   trlbutar  es    figure    so   conspicuously 

The  Niger — the  'black  river" — Is  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  world  It  rises  on  the 
northerly  slophes  of  the  mountains  of 
Guinea,  near  the  great  bulge  of  West  Africa 
and  flows  in  a  sleeping  arc  for  2.600  miles 
through  the  Republic  of  Mall  i  until  recently 
the  French  Sudan  of  Foreign  Leglor.  fame  i  , 
past  the  fabled  :lty  of  Timbuktu,  through 
the  new  Republic  of  Niger  and  across  Nigeria 
to  the  Atlantic  C><'ean 

Its  silt -laden  waters  for  part  of  its  course 
are  truly  black--not  brown  like  the  Mis- 
souri or  the  middle  Mlssis.sippl  Before  they 
reach  Timbuktu  they  sprawl  ovit  into  a 
chain  of  shallow  lakes  and  marshes,  called, 
oddly,  the  delta  of  the  upper  Niger  For 
miles  they  flow  through  desert,  with  sand 
dunes  on  either  side  For  stretches,  they 
churn  through  labyrinths  of  rocks  and 
rapids. 

Across  the  northern  region  of  Nigeria,  the 
river  courses  slowly  and  majestically  between 
low  banks  The  flat,  treeless  savanna 
stretches  away  on  both  sides  sere  In  the  dry 
season  Tributaries — the  Benue  and  the 
Kaduna — Join  ttie  main  stream  and  the 
Niger  flows  more  broadly  In  flood,  it  spreads 
Implacably  across  the  scrub  land  and 
through  the  rali-  forest  of  Its  lower  reaches, 
before  It  breaks  up  Into  the  twisting  chan- 
nels and  sodden  mangrove  swamps  of  lt,s 
vast  final  delta 

For  some  years,  both  before  and  since 
Independence,  detailed  hydrologlc  and  engi- 
neering and  economic  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  lower  Niger's  potentialities  I 
read    these    reports   during    my    recent    stay. 


In  tone,  their  Impersonal  massing  of  facts 
and  estimates  could  have  been  concerned 
with  any  underdeveloped  river  anywhere 
They  took  on  life  when  Minister  Sule.  the 
gleam  In  his  eyes  reminding  me  of  Senator 
Norrls  In  the  early  days  of  the  TVA,  u>ld  me 
what  he  and  his  colleagues  conceue  as  their 
meaning  to  Nigeria; 

"Electricity  at  low  cost  is  the  heart  of  our 
plans  for  the  Industrial  develop:-nent  of  this 
nation,  and  the  raising  of  our  pt'ople's  living 
standards,  throughout  the  cities  and  villages 
of  this  land.  The  power  from  the  Niger  Is 
our  answer." 

Electricity  means  pumps  for  wells  In  vil- 
lages where  women  and  children  now  carry 
all  drinking  water  on  their  heeds  for  long 
distances,  refrigeration  to  provide  better  use 
of  food  and  better  health,  light  for  the  new 
readers  produced  by  the  spread  of  education. 
l(X-al  industries  In  rural  villages  now  wholly 
dependent  on  farming 

The  dams  and  reserxolrs  that  development 
would  bring  would  mean  water  for  thirsty 
land,  providing  ample  fi^rage  for  cattle  now 
gaunt  during  the  long  dry  season  of  the 
north;  flood  control  for  downstream  farmers. 
a.H6urlng  them  their  crops  will  not  be  washed 
away;  a  navigable  waterway  opmilng  great 
reaches  of  what  is  now  back  country  to 
barges  and  even  oceangoing  \e.5se!- 

These  changes  could  within  ha  f  a  genera- 
tion transform  the  lives  of  Nigerians  and — 
conceivably  — <if  their  neighbors  along  the 
Niger's  upper  reaches. 

Engineers'  plans  call  for  a  ftrsi  dam.  at  a 
site  known  as  Kalnjl.  100  miles  north  of 
Jebba.  The  Kalnji  Dam  a  project  estimated 
to  cost  somewhat  less  than  $200  million  ul- 
timately would  have  a  capacity  r>f  nearly  1 
million  kilowatts.  It  would  be  only  the  first 
step  In  a  chain  of  water  control  structures  of 
the  entire  lower  Niger  system 

The  concept  of  full  development  of  the 
lower  Niger  River  1.';  no  longer  a  dream  A 
detailed  Federal  Ministry  of  Development 
presentation  is  expected  this  month  Such 
problems  as  financing  and  organization — 
very  difficult  but  solvable — are  yet  to  be  fully 
worked  out.  but  the  turnliig  of  the  first 
Fhovel  could  be  only  months  awaj  By  1966. 
If  these  first  ."Jteps  are  well  done,  Is'lgeria  will 
have  taken  a   7-;eagxie  stride  forv.-ard 

There  are  formidable  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, of  course  The  task  requires  a  high 
degree  of  coordination  and  management 
Even  the  first  steps  require  substantial 
amounts  of  capital  above  what  Nigeria  has 
available — probably  as  much  as  $150  million 
of  external  financing  The  estimates  for  suc- 
ceeding stages  are  not  yet  complete  but  U^e 
sums  will  be  large 

Where  will  Nigeria  turn  for  sucJi  help  as  It 
feels  it  needs — tochnlcal,  manaeerlal,  ar.d 
financial?  I  do  not  think  the  assumption  is 
far-fetched  that  Nigeria  and  the  West,  each 
In  Its  own  Interest,  would  prefer  that  the  aid 
come  from  the  West  rather  than  ';he  Soviets 
Both  Nigeria  and  the  West  hold  similar  basic 
political  ideas.  And  large  as  the  sums  will 
be,  they  will  be  less  than  the  amounte  that 
will  be  spent  Just  to  keep  a  modicum  of 
order  in  the  Congo,  for  example. 

F\irthermore.  these  capital  outlays  will  be 
productive  I  do  not  mean  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  friendship  i  that  myth  Is  happily 
about  exploded ) ,  but  productive  in  a  more 
meaningful  sense,  productive  for  the  people 
of  Nigeria. 

The  direct  physical  benefits  to  Nigeria  of 
the  Niger  development  lue  by  no  means  the 
only  ones;  there  are  indirect,  nonmaterial 
benefit*  of  the  greatest  significance 

Undertaking  a  task  so  large,  one  that  calls 
for  so  many  skills  both  of  modern  technology 
and  of  social  change,  sets  up  a  goal,  a  na- 
tional purpose,  that  cAn  provide  f.n  authen- 
tic unifying  force  for  a  new  nation  The 
challenge  Itself  already  has  stirred  national 


pride  and  pride  can  be  one  of  the  most  cre- 
ative aspects  of  nationalism 

Moreover,  the  river's  development  invites 
understaiiding  in  the  minds  >f  Nigerians  and 
of  their  African  neighbors,  of  the  Interde- 
I>endence  of  peoples,  tribes  and  nations. 
This  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  political 
wisdom,  and  perhaps  the  best  hope  for  ulti- 
mate peace  m  that  troubled  continent — or  in 
the  world,  for  that  matter 

A  demonstration  of  initiative  by  Nigeria 
in  developing  the  lower  Niger  may  well  en- 
courage later  development  programs  by  some 
of  her  sister  new  nations  upstream  If  this 
occurs,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
resulting  benefit-*  to  be  sh.i,red.  Just  as  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
share  the  benefits  of  future  Canadian  up- 
streiun  development  of  the  Columbia  River, 
Til  us.  the  Niger,  as  an  International  river, 
can  furnish  a  politically  stabilizing  force 
among  new  nations 

Does  the  story  of  Nigeria  hold  the  answer 
for  the  world  of  tropical  Africa?  Certainly 
not,  but  Nigeria  does  throw  some  light  on 
possible  steps  tow.Tjd  the  solution  of  tropical 
Africa's  problems 

For  one  example,  I  suggest  that  Nigeria 
demonstrates  there  can  be  no  real  1  idejsend- 
ence  until,  step  by  step,  other  nev.-  nations 
equip  themselves  with  their  own  trained 
civil  service  administrations  Nothing  of 
this  sort  can  be  built  up  overnight,  of  course. 
but  an  intensive  start  can  and  should  be 
made. 

The  second  major  lesson  Nigeria  may  have 
for  others  in  Africa  lies  in  the  focusing  of 
her  attention  on  her  own  problems  and  po- 
tentialities The  Niger  River  plan  illustrates 
one  significant  way  of  drawing  a  nations 
people  together  through  a  mutually  shared 
need  for  national  cooperation 

The  third  major  lesson — or  potential  les- 
son—Is more  for  the  West  than  for  Africa. 
It  Is  that  we  should  more  and  more  concen- 
trate on  opportunities,  be  less  preoccupied 
with  week-by-week  emergencies  of  the  newly 
developing  world  Nigeria  Is  a  good  example 
of  sxich  an  opportunity. 


|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  12,  1961) 
Debate  on   Foreign   Arc 

Mounting  Indications  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  aid  program  Is  running  Into 
trouble  In  Conere&s  suggest  that  a  new  look 
IS  needed  at  the  debate  on  this  matter 

The  basic  case  for  the  foreign-aid  program 
rests  on  two  foundations  One  Is  the  moral 
obligation  of  our  aflSuent  society  tc  share 
at  least  a  small  part  of  our  great  wealth  with 
our  pxjverty-strlcken  fellow  human  beings  m 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  who  need 
help  in  making  progress  t^iward  industrial- 
ization and  Improved  living  standards  The 
second  foundation  Is  the  political  Impera- 
tive arising  from  the  fact  that  all  over  the 
underdevelop>ed  world  Communist  propa- 
ganda seeks  to  use  the  fertile  ground  pro- 
vided by  abject  mass  poverty  to  win  power 
for   communism 

Merely  to  state  these  basic  propositions 
should  make  cl^ar  that  foreign  aid  cannot 
be  approached  with  the  criteria  a  banker 
properly  applies  when  considering  a  com- 
mercial  loan 

The  most  controversial  point  Is  the  re- 
quest for  authorization  to  borrow  funds  and 
commit  them  over  a  5-year  period  This  has 
been  assailed  as  back-door  borrowing  and  as 
a  move  to  deprive  Congress  of  its  power  of 
the  purse  Whether  back-door  or  net  such 
borrowing  has  many  precedent* 

What  is  plainly  evident  Is  that  the  exlst- 
liig  system  which  binds  foreign-aid  activi- 
ty to  short-term  horizons,  limited  by  annual 
congressional  appropriations,  has  become  In- 
adequate To  make  sense,  a  nation's  devel- 
opment program,  in  which  our  assistance 
plays   a  part,  must   be  based   on   long-term 
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planning  and  assured  financing  orer  a  me- 
dium-term period.  Our  Communist  oppo- 
nentn  do  not  strait  Jacket  themselves  In  this 
way  In  their  competitive  forelgn-ald  activi- 
ties, and  we  can  no  longer  afford  such  archa- 
ic Unnltatlons. 

The  critics  oZ  foreign  aid  make  much  of 
past  mlstaXes  and  of  the  fact  that  previous 
foreign  aid  has  not  automatically  solved  all 
our  problems  In  the  underdeveloped  rLatlons. 
Mistakes  In  such  a  relatively  new  and  com- 
plex field  as  foreign  aid  are  inevitable,  and 
pjTovlde  the  bases  for  correction  and  improve- 
ment. Though  our  problems  In  some  under- 
developed countries  are  huge,  critics  should 
consider  how  much  more  severe  and  wide- 
spread those  problems  would  be — In  SiDUth 
Korea.  South  Vietnam.  Taiwan.  India,  and 
elsewhere — If  It  were  not  for  American  aid. 

The  least  comprehensible  objecliun  Is  that 
thJs  Nation  cannot  afford  the  fijreign-aid 
program.  The  fact  is  that  the  t'lal  foreign- 
aid  apfjroprlation  the  President  has  requested 
\b  less  than  1  percent  of  our  Nation's  total 
annual  output.  It  Is  dliScult  to  take  seri- 
ously the  notion  that  a  society  such  as  ours. 
which  Is  now  producing  at  subst.mtlaUy  less 
than  full  capacity,  oannot  afford  for  a  vital 
aspect  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  s  survival 
less  than  one  penny  out  of  every  doUar's 
wortti  of  goods  and  services  it  produces. 


U.S.  PROPAGANDA  NEEDS  A  NEW 
I  FRONTIER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "U.S.  Propaganda  Needs  a  New 
Frontier."  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayers 
and  published  in  the  Advertisuig  Age,  be 
printed  in  the  t>ody  of  the  Record. 

This  article  reminds  us  that  the  Soviet 
challenge  calls  for  more  aeerres-sive  coun- 
terstrateffy  if  freedom  is  to  survive  and 
gain  new  friend.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a-s  follows: 
VS.    Phopaca>jd.\     \'inrng    a    New    Fro.vtieh: 

Soviet  Ck-mxemge  Cai,ls  fob  Moax  .\GGEiii- 

SI7I    CoUNTDl5Ta.4TICr 

(By  Henry  Mayers  i 
Somewliere  not  too  far  down  on  the  r.<»w 
admlnlatratlon'B  list  of  urgent  prlTritiea,  Is 
the  propaganda  chaUen^».  Enough  ha*  al- 
ready been  written  on  this  subject  by  -spe- 
eialLBta  la  military  affairs,  geopolitics  sociol- 
ogy, and  related  fields  to  311  a  small  library 
But  a  few  hare  diacusaed  propaganda  from 
the  viewpoint  a<  people  In  the  ad.ertislng 
busincdss.  To  such,  a  logical  approach  might 
be   'an  appraisal  at  the  cijmpeiltlon  " 

TPTK    WOltLO'S    LARGEST    .MIVERTTSTN':;    CAMPAIGN 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
worldwide  propaganda  m  ichlne  directly  or 
Indirectly  employs  about  500.000  persuas  to 
sell  Its  bill  of  goods  to  the  world.  This  colos- 
sal organlzitlon  'perates  oa  a  round-the- 
clock  and  round-the-calei.ddj-  basis  m  every 
country  of  the  free  '.v  .-'.d,  and  behind  the 
Iroa  Curtiia  as  weU.  A  substantia;  {>er- 
ceniage  of  its  {>ersonael  is  located  .n  c^inimu- 
liism  8  prouu*ing  markets  '  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America. 

The  International  advertising  campaign 
they  conduct  has  little  In  rom'^i  n  with  any 
other  advertising  undertnKlns  It  !•<  similar. 
however.  In  one  aspect  Like  other  huge 
campxilgns,  It  Is  very  expensive  It  requires 
not  only  a  well  disciplined  and  well  posi- 
tioned personnel,  but  va^t  sums  of  money 
Th8    total    annual    expenditure    exceeds    #2 

bmioo. 


Much  of  this  world'.?  largest  appropriation 
Is  raised  from  the  overexploltatlon  of  en- 
slaved m.as.'ies,  from  the  Baltic  to  Elast  Ger- 
many. On-'  reason  why  an  East  Berliner 
works  hajd'T  than  a  'West  Berliner  but  earns 
less  Is  the  f  ict  that  part  of  what  might  have 
b^en  his  take-home  pay  goes  to  the  Kremlin 
and  helps  pay  for  Soviet  propaganda.  More 
rubles  comt;  from  profits  from  a  vast  net- 
work of  Industrial  and  commercial  Import- 
export  omi^anles  operated  In  the  free  world 
by  Communist  auxiliaries.  And  In  those 
democratic  countries  where  a  Communist 
Party  Is  str  mg,  additional  propaganda  reve- 
nues are  raised  through  the  systematic  loot- 
ing of  such  Institutions  as  labor  unions  and 
municipal  governments. 

THE  MARKZTLNC  STR.-VTEGy 

Tlie  most  ImporUint  market  naaps  hanging 
in  the  Politburo  conference  rooms  of  the 
Kremlin  are  those  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  D  the  Communist  drive  can  suc- 
ceed in  thoie  areas,  Europe  will  fall  in  line, 
too  Then  ^Uiierlca  would  succumb  with  the 
civilization  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  Com- 
niunists  believe  this  can  happen,  and  that 
their  timetable  U  being  fuUiiled.  That's 
why  Mr.  K  ir'oshchev  was  probably  sincere 
when  he  i»'Ii  .\merlcans,  'Your  children  will 
live  under  communism."  His  prophecy  seems 
a  little  less  prepofcterous,  when  one  ap- 
proaches It  via  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

The  Communist  drive  Is  making  progress 
In  those  continent*.  In  two  directions.  One 
Is  the  actual  conversion  of  people  to  the 
Cjinmunist  kieol.jgy,  through  seductive 
propaganda  that  plays  on  the  hopes  and 
passiijiis  of  the  masses.  Political  activity 
In  the  other  direction  avoid*  Ideological 
labels,  yet  gain*  elective  control  of  key 
politicians  who  are  rUing  to  power,  while 
protesting  they  are  not  Communists. 

Cuba  Is  Just  one  example.  Castro  may 
fail  tomorrow,  but  Communut  political  con- 
spirsii^les  never  quit.  New  Red -manipulated 
le«iders  will  gain  mass  foilcrwlngs  In  other 
parts  of  Latm  America.  In  southwest  Asia. 
In  Iiidia  In  the  Near  Ea.';t,  in  Africa.  This 
will  continue  as  long  as  ;t  is  the  Communists 
who  make  'he  strongest  appeal  to  the  minds 
and  heart*  of  the  masses  in  the  developing 
countries. 

HOW  WE  MEET  THi     .JMrirmoN 

What  about  the  crrunteraprpeal  of  the 
West?  It  IS  weak  It  la  Inadequate  Even 
where  otir  counterpropaganda  effort  seems 
ample.  It  Is  often  Irrelevant  to  the  Immediate 
self-interest  of  Its  target  audience  The 
West's  propaganda  war  with  communism  Is  a 
pr-fy  lie  sided  a.Talr,  with  otlr  side  the 
[•using  Bide. 

Thi?  is  not  dlrect'.y  the  fault  of  those  who 
pp»>rn':e  the  US  Information  Agency.  On 
the  whole,  that  .Agency's  3,000  employees  In 
the  United  States  and  the  1,000  Americans 
serving  It  overseas  are  as  capable  and  dedi- 
cated as  the  staff  of  any  other  Government 
agency  Extensive  observations  abroad  lead 
me  to  believe  they  are  considerably  more  so. 
Responsibility  for  our  propaganda  weak- 
nesses and  failures  goes  deeper  It  must  be 
}<- mtiy  sha'-ed  by  our  State  Department  and 
Congress  The  Information  Agency  Is  not 
Invited  by  the  State  Depwirtment  to  consult 
on  decisions  seriously  affecting  the  US 
prop>ag&nda  posture.  In  State,  the  USIA  Is 
regarded  as  a  mere  publicity  service,  and  It 
can  only  wring  Its  hands.  In  an  agony  fami- 
liar to  many  a  pr  man,  when  its  "client" 
adopts  foreign  policies  without  full  aware- 
ness of  their  propaganda  Implications. 

Congress  has  been  arbitrary  In  a  different 
way  Man3'  Congressmen  do  not  fully 
understand  the  propaganda  challenge 
They  insist  on  conftising  propaganda  with 
"ioformatiC'a."     They  support  only  Uie  lat- 


ter, and  that  grudgingly  Information 
about  the  United  States  la  a*  different  from 
counterpropaganda  as  a  rear-Une  field 
kitchen  Is  different  from  a  frout-llne  raid. 

wo    EEAFPE.MSAL    OT   STRATIGT 

The  US.  Cjovernment  has  bent  every 
energy  to  keep  up  to  date  In  the  teclinlquee 
of  shooting  wars  We  spent  bill  ions  for 
bombers,  then,  reapiiralslng  our  security 
needs,  we  switched  to  missiles  More  bil- 
lions for  missile  bases,  and  then.  fr>r  more 
security,  we  added  Polarls-firlng  submarines. 
As  arms  technology  has  advanced,  we  have 
Bhom.n  no  hesitancy  In  discarding  the  old  for 
the  new,  because  we  are  determined  always 
to  be  In  a  position  to  effectively  deter  any 
Communist  military  aggreeelon. 

When  It  comes  to  deterring  enemy  propa- 
ganda aggressions,  our  determination  evap- 
orates. We  continue  to  operate  an  Informa- 
tion agency  whose  methods  have  hardly 
been  changed  and  whose  operations  have 
hardly  been  enlarged  In  a  decade.  Bach 
year,  a  peacetime  appropriation  of  unpre- 
dictable size  Is  made  by  a  Congress  that 
since  1948  has  never  undertaken  a  serious 
reappraisal  of  either  our  propaganda 
policies  or  our  propaganda  weaponry  These 
obviously  mtist  be  evaluated  In  some  rela- 
tion to  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  When 
this  Is  suggested,  the  Idea  Is  usually  waved 
aside  with  the  rlghteotis  phrase,  "We  dont 
want  to  fight  a  propaganda  war  the  way  the 
Kremlin  does  "  True,  we  don't  have  to  fleht 
In  the  same  way  the  Soviets  fight.  But  we 
do  have  to  put  up  a  real  fight  In  our  own 
way. 

Just  what  Is  otir  own  way?  "What  are  our 
policies?  'What  are  our  objectives,  and  how 
do  they  relate  to  the  objectlvea  of  our 
adversaries? 

THEia   OBJBCnVKS    AND    OT7RS 

There  U  no  mystery  about  world  com- 
munism's objectives.  It*  determination  to 
destroy  us  and  put  the  entire  free  world 
under  totalitarian  rule  wa«  well  known 
long  bt'fore  It  w«*  recently  reaffirmed  d\irlng 
3  wpeka  of  Ideological  dlscus-slons  and  oold 
war  <trat*xv  pl<innlng  bv  Communist  lead- 
ers 'rom  BU  countries.  When  did  Western 
Btatesmeii  la«t  spend  S  we«^ks  t  'gether. 
thinking  out  tlieir  Ide  ilog>  '  '  a  NAIO  na- 
tion's diplomat  queried  after  the  recent 
Moscow  meeting.  'NonnaUy  their  meetings 
are  crammed  into  3  days,  and  nioet  of  ti»e 
time  is  devoted  to  considering  how  tt>  react 
to  Bomething  tfte  Comu.unist  bloc  ha.«t  al- 
ready dune.  This  reiuctaoc*  to  come  to 
grlp«  with  Ideology  has  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  characterisUcs  of  the  Western 
nations  since  the  war." 

Day-to-day  improvising  of  policy,  and  re- 
luctance to  taJte  the  long  view  hare  prob- 
ably ended  with  liie  arrival  ot  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  Witshtngton  -Se*  retary  of 
State  Dean  Husk  U  quoted  a*  baying.  'If 
we  exptect  to  come  on  target  in  the  preaent. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  aim  at  ttie  future." 
Taking  such  an  aim  at  the  future  wlU  no 
doubt  require  the  laying  down  of  very  spe- 
cific long-range  objectlvea  for  our  propa- 
ganda warfare. 

It  won't  do  simply  to  define  our  long- 
range  objectives  In  such  worthy  generalities 
as  "defeating  communism,"  or  "winning  tlie 
cold  war,"  or  liberating  satellite  alave- 
*tates.  '  We  need  step-by-step  objective*, 
and  a  time  table. 

Whatev«-  the  future  targets,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  negotiate  with  ruth- 
less adversaries.  We  mvist  enter  such  nego- 
tiations always  with  extended  hand  and  un- 
tiring effort  to  improve  relations,  even 
though  we  know  they  caiinot  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  their  dedicaUon  to  our  destruc- 
tion. We  know  we  face  protracted  warfare 
oa    tlie    propaganda    and    other    cold    waf 
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front*  •  •  •  a  warfare  that  will  not  be 
ended  "In  the  flist  1,000  days,  nor  In  the 
life  of  this  administration,  nor  even,  per- 
haps. In   our  lifetime  on  this  planet  ' 

OBJBCTPTOS    ONE    AND  TWO 

A  realistic  first -step  counterpropaganda 
objective  Is  the  hf.lting  of  the  threatened  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  control  In  PVee  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  On  those  con- 
tinents there  are  i.o  less  than  90  free  nations 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  suggest  how 
we  might  attain  the  first  objective  of  secur- 
ing all  those  free  nations  against  further 
Communist  aggression  through  vigorous. 
Imaginative  and  ;idequately  financed  coun- 
terpropaganda urdertakings  CHir  success 
depends  not  me-ely  on  better  made  In 
United  .States  propa^randa  strategy  but  In 
our  extensive  employment  of  thoroughly 
trained  citizens  of  those  90  nation.^;  who 
would  tie  fighting  the  prripaganda  war  in  be- 
half of  their  own  countrymen  and  the  entire 
free  world  There  will  be  no  lack  of  man- 
power. Ideas.  nieth<xl8  or  money,  once  the 
United  Stales  develops  the  will  to  act 

Tlie  abttve  objective  might  be  gained  with- 
in the  next  severs  1  years  A  second,  longer 
riUige  (ibjectlve  is  a  gradual  shifting  of  the 
jKjlicies  of  Soviet  leadership  to  a  greater  con- 
cern with  the  internal  welfare  oj  Uie  Ru.ssian 
peoples,  aiid  a  co'respondmgly  less  aggres- 
sive Concentration  on  political  subversion  of 
free  world  nations.  We  must  do  more  than 
wait  and  hof>e  for  such  a  possible  shift. 
It  could  surely  be  expedltecf~by  skillful  and 
persistent  propagtxida  strategy  that  widens 
and  InteiiSifles  the  cleavages  between  what 
the  Ru.'.fiian  peopli;  want  most  and  what  the 
present  ruiers  in  the  Kremlin  want  most 
This  is  a  reaiisilc  propaganda  objective  for 
the  free  world  even  though  many  Russians 
In  Soviet  industrial  areas  have  no  strong 
sense  of  conflict  with  the  Kremlin,  at  pres- 
ent 

KKKMLIN    PSTCHOIXWICAL    WEAKNESSES 

After  observing  Moscow's  many  schools  of 
propaganda  a  few  years  ago.  William  Benton 
stated  that  propfganda  is  Russia's  biggest 
Industry  It  Is  a  gigantic  activity  internally 
as  well  as  externally  To  be  kept  qule.scent, 
the  Russian  peope  must  continually  be  re- 
assured of  the  Scvlefs  International  right- 
eousness, of  the  Communist  deptiny  to  rule 
the  world,  of  the  inevitable  decline  of  the 
West  and  of  Its  cesperate  determination  to 
wipe  out  the  Russians  people  with  atomic 
bombs  By  thu.*;  jilaying  alternately  on  Rus- 
sian national  pride  and  national  fears,  the 
Kremlin  has  thus  far  been  able  to  partially 
conceal  its  basic  conflict  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Ru.sslan  f>erpie 

But  the  Soviets  40-year-old  effort  to  con- 
vert Russian  humans  Into  biochemical  state 
tools  that  can  be  mass  manipulated  and 
controlled,  hasn't  succeeded  They  are  still 
human  souls  with  material  and  spiritual 
needs.  In  conflict  with  their  human  desire 
for  higher  living  -tandards  Is  the  Kremlin's 
policy  of  diverting  a  large  part  of  the  na- 
tional Industrial  potential  to  armaments 
In  conflict  with  their  human  desire  for 
communication  with  the  West  Is  the  Krem- 
lin's rigid  controls  on  travel,  on  reading 
matter,  and  on  b.-oadcasts  from  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  conflict  with  their  spiritual 
yearnings  Is  Communist  atheism.  In  con- 
flict with  their  desire  for  peace  and  friendly 
relations  and  their  natural  Instinct  to  like 
America,  Is  the  Kremlin -Induced  state  of 
mental  war    fear,  and  hatred 

Despite  age-olc  Russian  nationalist  as- 
pirations, communism's  world-revolutl'inary 
objective  Is  not  a  natural  one  to  the  Russian 
people.  The  czars  were  Interested  In  the 
Dardanelles,  but  not  In  Guiana  or  Cuba. 
The  Kremlin  heu.  had  Slavs  massacred  as 
freely     as     Baltic     peoples     or     Hungarians 


Russia  Just  happens  to  be  the  headquarters 
for  a  communism  that  is  basically  as  antl- 
Russian  as  it  is  anti-American  The  Krem- 
lin old  guard  have  been  revolutionists  all 
their  lives,  they  know  little  else,  and  are 
not  particularly  go<->d  at  anything  else  They 
thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy 
and  confilct  Who  can  say  that  the  progress 
In  the  arts  of  peace  a  great  Russian  p>eople 
has  made  under  their  rule  wouldn't  have 
been  even  greater,  if  the  Bolshevik  had  not 
overthrown  the  non -Communist  govern- 
ment   that   succeeded   czarism.? 

These  are  viewpoints  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  an  enlightened  and  aggressive 
Western  propaganda  policy  to  nurture  In 
RuR.'^ian  public  opinion  over  the  next  decade 
Once  established,  they  cannot  fail  U5  in- 
fluence eventual  Kremlin  leaders  Particu- 
larly If  their  predecessors  had  failed  to  make 
any  more  progress  on  the  Asian,  African, 
and  S<juth  American  continents  than  In 
Western  Europe  \ 

THE     LIBERATION     OBJECTIVE  \ 

The  ultimate  Western  objective  is  tike 
total  defeat  of  communism  as  a  w^rld-revo- 
lutlonary  movement,  and  the  liberation  of 
enslaved  states.  A  determined  America 
seeking  that  objective  will  still  retain  its 
national  characteristic  of  Impatience  in  In- 
ternational matters  Because  of  our  urge  to 
get  the  Job  done,  there  would  not  be  satis- 
faction In  all  quarters  with  a  cold  war  prop- 
aganda objective  that  merely  aims  at  shift- 
ing future  Kremlin  policy  to  "Russia  first" 
This  may  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a 
compromise. 

On  the  contrary,  that  objective  is  revo- 
lutionary It  leads  to  a  Kremlin  leader- 
ship sincerely  interested  in  accommoda- 
tion with  the  West,  after  decades  of  the 
reverse.  A  Ku.sslan  generation  in  reasona- 
ble contact  with  US.  capitalism  must 
discover  that  the  Marxian  charges  of  la- 
bor exploitation  and  the  Khrushchev 
charges  of  colonialism  are  appliciible  only 
to  totalitarian  communism  That  can  be 
the  beginning  of  Us  end  Such  an  end  Is 
what  Western  leadership  should  start  pre- 
dicting tomorrow,  as  frequently  and  as  con- 
fidently as  Khrushche  and  Mao  predict  our 
doom  today 

A  pro-Russian  trend  In  the  Government 
of  Russia  can  be  followed  by  a  pro-Hun- 
garian Government  In  Hungary  and  similar 
developments  In  all  slave  states  Not 
through  voluntary  or  evolutionary  processes 
In  Europe,  but  through  the  dynainlcs  of  a 
relentlesfrly  prosecuted  propagand.i  war  by 
a  Western  leadership  fully  aware  of  its  role 
as  champion  of  freedom  everywhere  That 
role  must  be  pursued  with  vigor,  not  merely 
because  it  Is  a  promising  long-range  propa- 
ganda policy,  but  because  It  is  our  national 
destiny,  regardless  of  expediency.  Only  In 
that  role  do  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  minds 
of  men,  before  which  the  adversary  Is  bank- 
rupt. 

When  President  Kennedy's  state  of  the 
Union  message  expressed  the  hope  that 
Eastern  European  nations  would  be  liber- 
ated, the  Soviet  press,  ever  sensitive  to  such 
references,  countered  with  the  iaire  defense 
that  the  p>eople  themselves  elected  their 
present  path  of  development  Llitle  harm 
was  done  to  Siniet  prestige  by  that  single 
Kennedy  mention  But  Uie  USSR  would 
be  hopelessly  on  the  defensive  1!  Western 
leaders  were  to  repeat  that  hope  for  the 
enslaved  peoples  week  after  week,  for  months 
and  years,  coupled  with  demands  for  free 
elections  In  satellite  countries 

There  wlli  always  be  the  temptation  to 
forego  such  forthright  adherence  to  VS. 
principles  In  our  propaganda,  for  ;he  seem- 
ing expediency  of  a  softer  line.  For  In- 
stance, for  the  hope  that  the  b«havicK  of 
Red  China  may  some  day  force   tJie  United 


States  and  the  U.S.S  R,  together  as  allies 
That  possibility  and  a  dozen  others  might 
Justify  a  nonaggresslve  counterpropaganda 
policy.  If  there  were  no  higher  guide  to  US 
policy  than  expediency.  Even  if  an  infalli- 
ble crystal  ball  predicted  a  Soviet-China  split 
ttimorrow,  our  Nation  should  not  today 
shrink  from  voicing  the  principles  that  have 
given  it  its  birth,  u  growth,  and  its  great- 
ness. They  are  principles  that  must  some 
day    liberate    even    the    enslaved    Chinese 

PRESENT    MISCONCEPTIONS 

To  make  a  start  toward  thus  turning  the 
tide  In  propaganda  warfare,  our  government 
must  take  that  warfare  as  seriously  as  the 
enemy  does  Too  many  Western  leaders  have 
been  lulled  into  belittling  such  warfare  with 
the  plirase,  "After  all,  it's  only  propaganda," 
To  this  a  French  authority  on  Soviet  word 
warfare  has  replied  "TTils  Is  a  m.ost  deceptive 
and  dangerous  way  for  us  to  seek  tc  rea.ssure 
ourselves,  tor.  with  the  Soviets,  it  is  Just 
when  propaganda  Is  Involved  that  things 
really  become  serious  That  Is  why  those 
who  trample  on  public  opinion  In  their  own 
domain  have  no  greater  concern  than  tc  win 
It  over  in  the  ether  camp — while  the  democ- 
racies, who  respect  public  opinion,  abandon 
the  field  tc  enemy  propaganda" 

The  U.S  Government  spends  about  1120 
million  annually  on  what  It  considers  its 
propaganda  activity  This  could  hardly  be 
called  abandoning  the  field  That  phrase 
seems  more  Justified,  however,  when  cne 
analyzes  US  Information  Agency  operations 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  relevance  to 
actual  propaganda  warfare, 

Tlie  basic  guide  for  US  Information 
Agency  activities  is  Public  Law  402.  "An  act 
to  promote  the  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  among  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  to  strengthen  coop>erative  International 
relations."  This  congressional  directive  spe- 
cifically authorizes  "the  preparation  and  dis- 
semination abroad  of  Information  about  the 
United  States,  its  peoples  and  its  policy." 
Operating  within  that  limiting  scope.  It  is 
not  stirjirislng  that  the  US  Information 
Agency  efforts,  in  terms  of  actual  propaganda 
warfare,  are  the  despair  of  friends  of  America 
throughviut  the  free  world. 

The  American -Asian  Educational  Ex- 
change, an  organization  whose  members  In- 
clude many  Free  Asian  leadfeEs,  last  year 
asked  a  number  of  them  their  opinion  of 
the  Job  the  US  Information  Agency  Is  doing 
in  Asia.  A  summary  report  of  the  results 
of  that  survey  reads.  In  F>art,  as  follows. 

■  U.S  propaganda,  if  it  can  be  called  that. 
is  kept  on  a  high  level,  and  concerns  itself 
with  either  cultiual  ptirsults  or  an  exposition 
of  society  in  the  United  States  Much  ot  It 
Is  aimed  at  a  small  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion Abc've  all.  US  propaganda  is  hampered 
by  what  seems  t«  most  Asians  to  be  its  apolo- 
getic ana  weak  tone  Where  Communist 
propaganda  Is  aggressive,  US  propaganda  Is 
passive" 

When  this  report  was  released,  it  pro- 
duced a  new  wave  of  home  front  criticism 
of  the  US.  Information  Agency  Typical 
was  an  editorial  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  which  expounded 

The  average  Asian  doesn't  give  a  hoot 
about  hearing  that  the  average  American 
split-level  home  has  two  T\'  sets  and  two 
baths  But  he  does  give  a  hoot  about  hear- 
ing what  he  has  to  gain  by  standing  up  for 
freedom  instead  of  yielding  to  Communist 
enticement  or  Intimidation  That  Is  what 
Uncle  Sam's  information  specialists  should 
be  telling  him — loud,   clear   and   often." 

KNOW    TOt-R    MARKET 

If  the  writer  of  that  editorial  were  him- 
self a  specialist  In  propaganda  matters,  he 
would  know  that  even  the  many  millions  of 
Asians  who  give  a  hoot  about  freedom,  and 
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who  admire  and  love  America,  dislike  being 
praached  to  by  Uncle  Sams  Information  spe- 
cialists on  the  need  to  realst  Communist 
propaganda.  If  the  Voice  of  America  were 
to  broadcast  loud,  clear  and  often  abr>ut  th« 
danger  of  Commvinlst  enticements.  It  would 
simply  lose  Its  listeners  Rightly  or  wrongly 
most  free  Asians  Imagine  that  they  know 
enough  about  communism  already  In  any 
event,  they  don't  want  to  hear  more  aborit 
It  from  the  United  States  which  they  hardly 
regard  as  an  objective  source  of  Information 
en  the  subject. 

They  do  not  consciously  accept  Moscow 
and  Pelting  as  objective  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  communism  either.  But  they  are 
less  on  guard  when  the  Cjmmuriist  entice- 
ments come  from  the  lips  of  local  labor 
leaders,  land  reformers  and  other  native  pa- 
triots. Thus  does  Communist  propaganda 
Influence  the  thinking  of  citizens  of  the 
emerging  nations,  and  not  T.'.y  those  on 
lower  economic  levels  Millions  In  Asia,  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America  believe  the  promises 
of  a  better  life  under  communism,  and  the 
prophecies  that  the  future  way  of  life  for  all 
developing  nations  must  be  the  Communist 
way. 

The  greatest  US  counterpropaganda  ef- 
forts are  concentrated  in  Asia.  While  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  propaganda  glorifies  com- 
munism to  the  Asian  n^.asses,  the  U  S  Infor- 
mation Agency  tells  them  about  life  In  Amer- 
ica. Much  of  such  U  S  Inform.atlon  Agency 
work  is  ably  done  But  It  doesn't  counter- 
act the  Communist  boasts  Paradoxically.  It 
even  tends  Indirectly  to  siipport  them.  For 
in  a  country  like  India  many  will  .=;ay  of  the 
.\meTican  story  '•They  are  trying  to  ^ell  us 
on  the  superiority  of  the  capitalist  free  en- 
terprise system,  which  may  be  OK  for  'hem. 
and  to  unsell  tis  on  the  Socinllst  type  of 
society,  which  may  be  better  for  us  •" 

This,  of  course,  is  the  Impression  the  Com- 
munists want  the  people  of  India  and  all 
other  developing  nations  to  get  It  espe- 
cially pleases  Moscow  and  Pelplng  to  have 
Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin  .^merl^.ins  helleve 
that  nothing  more  Is  at  stake  than  "cnm- 
petitlve  coexistence"  between  tw-i  systems  -^f 
society  This  Implies  th-\t  eich  system  l.s 
sponsored  by  an  equally  !e^ltlm^te  govern- 
ment, equally  ajjproved  by  the  people  living 
under  It.  It  diverts  attention  from  the  fact 
that  no  Communist  regime  ever  prrjved  It 
could  remain  in  power  without  the  most 
rigid  totalitarian  controls  The  concfpt  that 
Communist  regimes  are  as  letfltlmate  a« 
Western  governments  is  one  that  their  propa- 
ganda ceaselesssly  seeks  to  establish  l:i  me:.  ^ 
minds.  To  this  end  It  emplovs  a  ca.cula^-M 
•tratef^  of  which  few  of  us  are  sufficiently 
aware. 

LEGITTM.\rE      INm-TllATION       OT      THE      WF:SrErR>J 

PRESS 

Hardly  a  day  pas.ses  -Aiien  V.S  newspaper 
editors  and  brisadcasters  du  not  devote  con- 

siderable  space  and  time  to  some  aspect  of 
the  Soviets'  social  system,  its  economic  and 
trade  policies,  Us  agriculture,  industry,  cul- 
ture, sp<irts.  science,  sparemar.shlp.  or  di- 
plomacy. To  a  degree,  the.se  are  logical  areas 
of  public  interest  in  an  adversary  thtit  U 
openly  striving  to  bury  us.  However,  we  do 
not  fully  appreciate  how  maiiy  of  these  Miis- 
cow  pronouncements,  repor'^,  and  news  leaks 
are  naanufactured  simply  in  order  to  bestow 
on  the  Government  of  the  USSR,  a  con- 
tinuing aura  of  iegiiim.tcy  thus  di.stractmg 
from  the  Inherent  Ulegitim-.Lry  of  any  gov- 
ernment that  must  maintain  itself  by  the 
suppresalon  of  thoae  1:  governs. 

Because  of  the  ouastant  Qi.od  of  news 
about  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  US.  Information  Agency 
Is  lured  into  acting  as  though  the  real  prop- 
aganda  issiie  between  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viets Is  one  of  industrial  growth  or  space- 
manshlp  or  cultural  development.  These 
are,  indeed.  Issues  in  the  cold  war  competi- 


tion b€tw-»en  the  Ur.l'-ed  States  and  the  So- 
viet Unnii  But  they  are  not  sound  propa- 
ganda   issjes    to    be    raised    In    our    oversea 

Ir.f  irmattoTi  programs 

WHFRi:      LS      THK     PBuPAt.^  .N 1).^      BA  rTLITIELD? 

That  t;ie  United  States  does  view  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  scientlhc  rivalries  as 
propaganda  issues  is  s.iggested  by  the  lust 
annual  report  if  the  U  S  .Advisory  Cummis- 
sioii  on  I.ifomiatl  in,  .i  ti-.-e-man  body  that 
counsels  the  President  a:.  1  Co:.k:ress  on  in- 
formation poUcles.  That  report  deh.nes  the 
Conununfit  challenge  as  follows; 

"It  em  ). -aces  science,  space,  scholastics, 
and  sports  I'  Includes  ideology  and  prac- 
tices. econDnilc?,  and  politics,  trade  and 
standard  of  living  ' 

That  c  ff.cial  sta'ement  inadvertently  omits 
reference  'jo  the  mc  ral  challenge,  the  one  and 
only  challenge  of  c<jmmunisin  that  Ls  truly 
gkibal.  It  is  the  only  challenge  that  equally 
affects  every  free  world  nation,  and  that  per- 
sonally concerns  every  religious  or  nonrell- 
glous  human  overseas  who  respects  the  con- 
cepts of  human  dignity  advanced  by  Moses, 
Christ.  Mohammed  Buddha,  and  every  other 
moral  tea:her  of  history. 

If  the  issues  of  human  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  are  so  submerged  in  the  think- 
ing of  those  who  make  propaganda  policy 
for  the  West,  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  our 
adversaries  are  so  successful  In  pushing  these 
issues  Into  the  background,  and  keeping 
them  there.  So  confident  are  they  that  they 
have  fully  established  a  status  of  moral  le- 
gitimacy In  the  world  that  Mr  Khrushchev, 
at  the  last  United  Nations  assembly,  crowed 
that  "1  billion  human  beings  now  live  In 
nations  that  have  taken  the  path  to  social- 
ism "  He  was  fairly  confident  that  his  U  N 
hearers,  who  Included  not  only  delegates,  but 
almost  500  representatives  of  press  and 
broadcasting  media  throughout  the  world, 
would  overlook  the  fact  that  most  of  the  bil- 
lion he  referred  to  live  under  a  tyranny  that 
they  would  overthrow  Instantly.  If  given 
the  oppcrtunity 

THK  PtOPAaA>.DA   BArrl.t   IV   THj;  U  N 

After  liaving  Inspired  UN  audience  riot* 
whose  of'enslveness  even  topped  Mr  Khru- 
shrhev  ^  .-^li  -e  p)unding  of  l.iit  year,  the 
Communists  .oow  come  forth  with  chara-  icr- 
istlc  peac-"  prr;x)6aLs.  As  t.hene  words  are 
belnc  wTltt^n.  press  dl.-patches  fr<ini  Mun- 
cow  s'ate  "The  Sov>l  Union  has  called  for 
an  easlnt;  of  cold  war  isues  in  th-^  United 
NitVms.  Khrushchev  has  annf  unced  that 
the  Sovirt  has  enou£;h  H-bombs  to  wipe  any 
enemy  o2r  the  fa<^e  of  the  earth  "  Thus,  in  a 
sinele  day,  Soviet  propaganda  '•alls  on  the 
United  States  to  end  roid  war  tensions  and 
contin  les  its  own  missile  rattling 

To  round  it  off.  Mr  Khrushrnev  mnenani- 
motisly  prop>06es  that  the  S-ivlPt  -skiil  with- 
draw its  V-2  and  RB— 47  ch  ir^^.s  which  al- 
ready have  failed  of  passas^e  in  the  United 
Nations,  If  the  United  States,  In  turn,  will 
abandon  references  to  Communist  crimes  in 
Tibet  and  Hungary.  (Even  the  Utter  re- 
portedly continue  to  this  day.  in  the  form  of 
ruthless  monthly  executions  of  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  as  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  21  ) 

It  -.voiiid  iiidefHl  be  a  great  day  If  propa- 
ganda speeches  and  Innuendoes  could  be 
ruled  out  at  the  U.N.  The  likelihood  of 
this  happening  on  the  Soviet  side  can  be 
judged  by  the  above  Moscow  dispatches 
What  the  Kremlin  strategists  are  now  after 
Is  a  new  basis  ff  r  crying  foul  and  breach 
of  fai'';  "r.f  very  flr«!t  time  any  UN  dele- 
gate makes  any  but  fworable  reference  to 
the  Con.mrinlst  bl<  ■•'  On  the  ther  land  It 
can  safely  be  predicted  t.-iat  ".here  will  be 
but  very  brief  and  very  slight  reductions  of 
the  tx»stful  falsehoods,  pi otis  accusations 
and  aggres.sive  threats  that  will  issue  from 
Soviet  and  satellite  delegates  in  the  very 
same  breath  In  which  they  accuse  the 
West  of  "creating  cold  war  tensions." 


Faced  with  this  unpleasant  likelihood  at 
the  next  U  S  sessions,  how  might  the  US. 
policies  differ  from  last  year's''  Then  the 
deceptive  Khrushchev  boasts  went  unchal- 
lenged. And,  during  weeks  of  discussion  of 
colonialism,  only  Philippine  and  Australian 
delegates  put  the  Soviet  record  Into  un- 
mistakable language  The  free  world  na- 
tions as  a  whole  have  failed  both  In  and  out 
of  the  U.N.  to  challenge  Communist  false- 
hoods and  pretensions  with  any  degree  of 
unity  or  determination  or  resourcefulness. 

This  failure  has  not  been  accidental.  Ths 
latest  Soviet  appeal  to  suspend  cold  war  la 
the  UN.  U  but  the  latest  of  the  many  ways 
the  Kremlin  propaganda  strategists  have 
found  to  Inhibit  Western  leaders  from  touch- 
ing on  the  undemocratic  character  of  Com- 
munist regimes,  the  plight  of  Hungary  and 
Tibet,  or  even  such  continuing  Items  of 
news  as  the  streams  of  East  European  refu- 
gees who  daily  risk  the  electrlhed  barbed 
wire  and  land  mines  that  separate  them  from 
freedom. 

8ILKNCE     IS     AC«t7rCSCKI«C« 

Commentators  and  columnists  dlsrvisslng 
East -West  confrontations  often  Justify  the 
West's  delicacy  In  these  matters  by  saying 
"nothing  la  to  be  gained  by  tradlne  in- 
sults" This  seemingly  h'.ghmlndM  exruse 
has  served  the  Soviets  admirably  It  iiig- 
gests  that  the  Soviet's  frequent  and  vl<rlent 
propaganda  charges  against  the  United 
States  are  somehow  less  frequent  and  less 
■violent  than  they  would  be  If  we  method- 
ically chose  to  call  the  world's  af^ntlon  to 
the  moral  hypocrisy  Inherent  In  so  many  So- 
viet propaganda  postures  According  to  a 
Reader's  Digest  article  on  the  cold  war.  the 
US.  State  Department  has  for  years  been 
dominated  by  the  wistful  belief  that  If  we 
dnnt  annoy  the  Reds,  they  are  bf)und  to  see 
how  well  meanlne  we  are.  and  will  stop 
harassing  us 

The  opposite  practice  of  never  letting  the 
world  forget  the  blunt  truth  about  Red 
behavu^r  would  be  Insulting  only  in  tiie 
sense  tiial  Jeius  iru^ulied  the  Pharisees  when 
he  referred  to  them  as  whlted  sepulciiers. 
No  great  rellgioufi  of  moral  leader  of  his- 
tory evw  hesitated  to  uncover  an  evil  while 
proclaiming  a  truth.  But  some  of  today's 
free  world  leaders  have  been  mesmerized 
with  the  notion  that  to  be  alert  In  exposing 
tiio  Soviet's  international  frauds  is  poor 
strategy  becatise  nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by 
It.  On  the  contrary,  everything  may  be  lost 
if  we  neglect  this  duty  to  the  free  world. 
Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  more  and  more 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  will  continue  to  accept  the  Kremlin 
line  that  all  capitalism  la  evU.  and  that 
commtinism  Ls  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  for  8  month* 
after  Hitler  took  his  first  steps  Into  the 
Rhlneland.  there  was  relatively  little  mil- 
itary activity,  and  the  whole  period  was 
referred  to  as  the  phony  war.  The  West 
was  totally  unprepared  tor  the  blitzkrieg 
that  followed,  despite  the  clear  warnings  oS 
"Mein  ELampf."  Today  wt  have  equally  clear 
warnings  In  repeated  Communist  manifes- 
toes. Tet  much  of  the  Western  World  still 
prefers  to  believe  that  a  propaganda  war  Is  a 
phony  war,  and  that  It  somehow  n\ay  be 
ended  without  the  need  of  an  all-out  mobi- 
lization and  counterpropaganda  offensive. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  propaganda  blitzkrieg  right  now  Hardly 
a  day  goes  by  that  does  not  bring  to  news- 
papers all  around  the  world  a  htadime  like 
this  one  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  a 
Xew  weeks  ago  on  Its  front  page  in  36-polnt 
bold;  'Chinese  Reds  See  U  .S.  as  World  a 
Vlaln  Enemy  "  The  text  started  as  follows: 
Pewlnc  (Reuters). — The  Chinese  Com- 
munJ*t  Party  Saturday  declared  the  United 
States  Is  the  main  enemy  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  world.  At  the  same  time.  It  reaf- 
firmed  Its  belief  that  a  world  war  can  be 
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avoided  ■■  This  two-column  story  continued 
over  to  an  Inside  page,  all  of  It  about  as 
newswdrthy  as  the  opening  paragraph.  Such 
stories  appear  continually  In  practically  all 
U  .S  new8pa}>en:  and  Just  as  surely  they  ap- 
pear In  papers  throughout  free  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

KNEMT      MANIPfn-ATTON      OF     THE      WORLD     PaBSS 

On  trips  abroad  in  the  past  few  years.  I 
read  English  language  newspapers  in  eight 
different  free  Asian  countries.  News  Items 
and  feature  articles  about  developments  and 
achievements  In  the  U5.S.R.  and  Red  China 
were  plentiful,  and  almost  uniformly  lauda- 
tory. News  cciverage  about  America  'was 
negligible.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
such  US  news  as  was  found  had  to  do  with 
areas  like  Little  Rock.  Many  of  these  un- 
favorable stories  are  the  result  of  Red  Infil- 
tration at  the  working  press  level. 

In  the  face  of  such  Communist  press  in- 
fluence, the  US  Information  Agency  in  Asia 
Is  helpless.  In  many  Instances  the  Asian 
owners  of  the  newspapers  are  equally  help- 
less. They  canjiot  control  dally  content  the 
way  U.S.  publishers  can. 

An  earlier  paj'agraph  referred  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  foreig;i  correspondents,  represent- 
ing 2.000  publications  and  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, who  cover  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  The  New  York  Times'  James  Res- 
ton  says  that  such  corresp^mdents,  working 
at  the  U  N  and  In  Washington  are  more  in- 
fluential In  their  countries  than  all  the  prop- 
aganda efforU  of  Uie  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  Communists  do  not  neglect 
them.  It  Is  those  representatives  of  the 
world's  news  channels,  rather  than  the  dele- 
gates to  the  I'nlted  Nations,  who  are  the 
Soviet's  chief  target  when  they  charge  that 
Dag  Kanamarskjold  Is  the  organizer  of  the 
killing  of  Lumumba  and  that  the  Congo  situ- 
ation Is  all  due  to  U£.  colonialist  conspiracy, 
of  which  Dag  Pammarskjold  la  the  architect. 

AppalUd  by  such  charges,  the  UN  Sec- 
retary-General sadly  commented,  "Once  an 
allegation  has  been  repeated  a  few  times.  It 
Is  an  established  fact,  even  Lf  no  shred  of 
evidence  has  been  brought  out  In  support 
of   it." 

What  the  Soviets  repeated  a  few  times  In 
the  U.N  ,  they  lepeated  a  few  thovisand  times 
around  the  world.  How  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  even  once  heard  or  read  Dag 
Hanunarskjold  B  complaint?  He  concluded 
It  with  these  hopeful  words;  "However,  facts 
are  facts,  and  the  true  facts  are  there,  for 
whosoever  car<«  for  the  truth."  In  theory, 
all  th»  world  wants  the  truth.  But  It  Is  a 
world  being  everlastingly  muddled  and 
manipulated  by  well-schooled  Kremlin 
agents  runnlnij  that  »2  billion  campaign. 

It  Is  not  esj^ntial  that  the  United  States 
or  all  free  world  nations  combined  match 
the  dollar  exi>endlture8  of  the  Communist 
bloc  for  counterpropaganda  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  free  world  must  match  the  efforts 
of  the  Communist  bloc  propagandists  In 
their  unity  cf  purpose.  The  free  world's 
lack  of  a  unified  determination  and  a  unified 
strategy  are  lis  greatest  handicaps  In  meet- 
"ing    the    Communist   propaganda   challenge. 

niCZ    WORLD    DISUNrrT 

In  the  field  of  propaganda,  each  nation  of 
the  free  world  believes  In  going  It  alone. 
Each  thinks  of  propaganda  and  Information 
Interchangeably,  and  considers  both  of  them 
exclusively  national  activities.  This  attitude 
In  free  world  government  gives  Incalculable 
advantages  to  their  common  enemy.  It  has 
developed  largely  because  of  the  successful 
Soviet  strategy  by  keeping  each  Western  na- 
tion continually  on  the  propaganda  defen- 
sive. By  Its  constant  attacks  on  every  aspect 
of  the  United  States.  British,  and  French 
policy,  the  U^-.S.R.  has  Induced  these  powers 
to  devote  mo«t  or  all  of  their  Information 
facilities  to  exi>lalnlng  themselves  defensively 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  each  other. 


Second  only  to  the  necessity  for  establish- 
ing a  clearly  oriented.  Imaginative  and  vigor- 
ous proi>Rpandn  p<illcy  for  the  United  States 
Itself,  is  the  neoeseiiy  for  developing  a  uni- 
fied strategy  in  pwychopolltlcal  warfare  for 
the  entire  free  world.  Individual  Western 
nations  must  of  course  continue  their  indi- 
vidual Information  activities,  interpreting 
their  Individual  policies  to  the  world,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  under  enemy  propii- 
ganda  attack. 

But  defensive  action  alone  caa  never  win 
a  propaganda  warfare.  Success  comes  only 
through  counteroffenslve.  Then-  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  much  needed  counterprojiaganda 
offensive  that  will  put  the  Soviets  on  the 
defensive  should  be  the  funclon  of  the 
United  States  alone.  Since-  total  free  woild 
security  Is  Involved,  there  Is  need  for  unified 
strategy,  under  NATO,  SKA  TO  a:ad  other  In- 
ternational auspices  Such  a  unified  supra- 
national approach  would  be  logical,  even  if  it 
were  not  the  only  effective  strategy  for  offen- 
sive propaganda  operations 

The  one  single  example  of  &  supranational 
counterpropaganda  offensive  in  the  free 
world  todBV  is  Radio  Free  Europe  It  Is 
successful  In  its  pxsychological  moral  and 
political  offensive  against  the  SDVlets  It  Is 
an  operation  that  could  be  multiplied  a 
thousandfold,  for  an  Insignificant  fraction 
of  what  the  free  world  spends  or  armaments 

CONGRESSIONAL    rOOT    DR-MKilNC 

Though  not  brief,  this  randoioi  discussion 
of  the  propaganda  problem  hat  highlighted 
only  a  few  of  its  facets.  But  e:iough  to  in- 
dicate that  there  Is  a  long  t^'Ugh  road  ahead. 
It  Is  a  road  iliat  cannot  be  traveled  alone  by 
the  UJ5.  Information  Agency,  even  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  promising  head  as  Ed- 
ward R  Murrow.  The  current  Readers  Di- 
gest suggests  that  President  Kennedy  him- 
self may  find  In  Washington  Insuperable 
roadblocks  to  cold  war  prosecution.  In  the 
form  of  a  defiant,  faceless  Stat4'  Department 
bureaucracy,  firmly  entrenched. 

Commenting  on  the  Murrow  appointment, 
James  Reston  has  Indicated  that  his  No  1 
problem  may  be  how  to  hold  his  temper 
on  Capitol  Hill.  "  Mr  Murrow  will  have  to 
reshuffle  an  overstratified  organization,  to 
wrestle  with  staff  mediocrity  and  staff  in- 
security, and  other  Internal  weaknesses 
But  Mr.  Reston  Is  right  In  concluding  that 
Murrow's  biggest  hurdle  will  be  the  Con- 
gress. Hostility,  apathy  or  sheer  Ignorance 
on  propaganda  matters  exists  in  the  minds 
of  too  many  of  our  Congressn  en.  Mi^ny  of 
them  will  assure  anyone  who  a.;ks  them  that 
they  are  aware  of  our  need  of  better  propa- 
ganda strategy.  Tliey  will  even  agree  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  soon  to  correct 
the  appalling  In.balance  of  ou-  efforts.  Yet 
these  same  Congressmen  will  give  the 
propaganda  problem  no  priority  whatever 
In  their  own  activities. 

A  partial  explanation  of  such  personal  In- 
difference Is  offered  In  "Protracted  Conflict." 
a  scholarly  volume  Issued  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "Congressional  apathy." 
says  this  book.  "Is  due  In  part  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  political  system,  based  as  it 
Is  upon  compromise.  Polltlcjil  leaders  ro- 
tate frequently  In  oflBce  becf.use  of  party 
rivalry  and  shifting  public  opinion.  To  stay 
In  office,  they  must  often  pre^^ccupy  them- 
selves with  secondary,  parochi  il  problems — 
to  the  neglect  of  crucial  Issues  It  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  Intrre  t  lUS  1  leaders 
In  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
[propaganda]  strategy  designed  to  frustrate 
Soviet  ambitions." 

It  would  not  be  Impossible  to  Interest  any 
U.S.  Congressman.  If  he  started  hearing  from 
his  constituents  that  the  issue  of  safeguard- 
ing US.  security,  through  more  effective 
counterpropaganda  efforts,  had  become  a 
parochial  Issue  Or  more  bluntly,  an  Issue 
affecting  his  reelection.  Any  Congressman 
win  gladly  give  priority  to  the  Soviet  propa- 


ganda challenge,  if  he  sees  Uinglble  evidence 
that  It  Is  ft  matter  of  sufficient  concern  to 
the  folk*  back  home 

A   STARTING    POINT 

Concerned  citizens  in  some  congressional 
districts  are  already  making  themselves 
heard  in  Washington  When  Dan  Lewis,  a 
San  Friuicisco  agency  n.aii,  took  a  page  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  year  'wO  demand 
more  Washington  atteiiUon  to  our  propa- 
ganda failures.  Vice  President  Nixon  received 
1.500  letters  within  a  week  Dr  Biau  Oakley 
Rogers,  a  New  York  physician,  has  Induced 
others  In  all  parts  of  the  country  to  stock 
their  waiting  rooms  with  reprints  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  review  of  "Protracted  CoJi- 
fllct,"  and  to  otherwise  publicize  the  w.arn- 
ings  of  the  Foreign  PuUcy  Resetirch  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Preparing  to  activate  letterwriting  through 
mass  organizations  Is  the  Cold  War  Coun- 
cil, a  Los  Angeles  PR  group  which  includes 
the  writer,  and  which  Is  attracting  affiliate 
PR  and  advertising  people  In  other  cltle? 
The  special  Interest  of  such  groups  springs 
from  awareness  that  "the  eventual  cutcon.e 
of  the  struggle  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  extent  to  which  'we  arc  able 
to  Influence  people  "  That  quote  Is  from 
the  10,000-word  report  to  President  Ei.^en- 
howcr  by  Mansfield  D  tprague  and  a  com- 
mittee of  top  level  private  citizens,  after  an 
11 -month  study  of  U.S.  propiiganda  prob- 
lems. The  partly  classified  report  opens  with 
words  that  might  logically  close  this  discus- 
sion .,  f  tlie  propaganda  challenge 

"The  1960's  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  convulsive  and  revolutionary  decades 
In  several  centuries." 


FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  8.  1961,  the  Secntary  of  Agriculture 
submitted  a  final  report  on  ihe  feed  gram 
sipnup.  It  shows  that  more  than  26.- 
600.000  acres  have  been  signed  up  to  be 
diverted  into  soil  conserving  uses  on 
1,172,165  farms.  The  26.7  million  acres 
to  be  taken  out  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum production  this  year  is  about  26 
percent  of  the  U.S  total  1959-60  aver- 
age plantlnps  of  102  3  million  acres  for 
these  t'ao  crops. 

It  apprar!=  that  the  feed  pram  program 
which  tlie  Congress  passed.  '*hich  ■was 
recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  a  suc- 
cess so  far  as  signup  is  concerned. 

In  four  of  the  major  grain  sorghum- 
producing  States,  more  than  70  percent 
of  tho  farms  have  sijrned  up  In  Mis- 
souri, 85  percent  of  the  farmers  have 
signed  up  In  Nebraska.  81  percent.  In 
Kansas,  75  percent.  In  Iowa,  69  percent 
In  Minnesota,  63  percent  In  Illinois, 
62  percent.  The  SUte  of  North  Dakota 
■was  very  high  on  the  list.  It  seems  to 
me  like  a  very  good  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
as  published  on  the  8th  day  of  June, 
be  printed  in  the  Recof.d  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Final    Feed    Grain    Signvp    Report    Eucws 
More  Than  26.6  Million  Acres 

U.S.  Department  or  Aomcn.Tn« 

Washington.  DC.  June  S    1961. 
Secretary   of  Agriculture   Orville   L    Free- 
man today  announced  that  the  final  weekly 
report  on  the  1961  feed  grain  program  shows 
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26,687.682  acres  signed  to  be  diverted  Into 
soil  conserving  uses  on  1  172.165  farnis.  The 
26.7  million  acres  to  be  taken  out  of  corn 
ajid  grain  sorghum  production  this  year  is 
about  26  percent  of  the  US,  total  1959  60 
average  plantings  of  102  3  million  acres  for 
these  two  crops. 

The  seventh  and  final  report  shows  an  in- 
crease of  2,109,579  acres  from  the  24,578,108 
acres  as  rep>orted  last  week  Todays  report 
includes  activity  through  June  1,  the  final 
date  nationally  for  putting  .irreage  iin^ier 
'he  program 

The  report  shows  that  f  •..-mer-,  ha;e  .s:gT;ed 
up  20,090.511  acres  fr  jm  their  48.870,434 
acres  of  corn  base  The  20  1  million  ccrr. 
acres  to  be  put  inti)  cu:iserv;ng  uses  this 
year  Is  24  percent  of  1959  -60  average  plant- 
ings of  83.648.000  acres  On  farms  signed 
up,  diversion  continued  to  stay  at  about  41 
percent  of  the  base  acreage  for  these  farms 
Farmers  who  planted  over  58  percent  of  the 
corn  acreage  during  the  last  2  years  are 
voluntarily  participating  in  the  program. 

In  si.x  States  which  acrounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  Nations  corn  .icreage  and 
for  almost  2  5  billion  bushels  of  production 
in  1960,  over  70  percent  of  the  corn  acreage 
is  on  participating  farms  In  Missouri,  corn 
b;ise  acreage  on  farms  signed  up  is  slightly 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  State's  1959  60 
average  plantings,  in  Nebraska,  more  than 
81  percent;  m  Kansas,  more  than  75  per- 
cent; in  Iowa,  slightly  less  than  69  percen"; 
In  Minnesota,  more  than  63  percent,  and  In 
Illinois,  slightly  less  than  62  percent 

Grain  sorghum  farmers  have  signed  to  pxit 
6,597.171  acres  in  conserving  practices  This 
IS  over  35  percent  of  US  average  sorghum 
plantings     of      18674989     acres     for     grain 


Oram  sorghum  farms  signed  up  represent 
alm'>8r  85  percent  of  the  national  plantings 
with  an  average  diversion  of  almost  42  per- 
cent per  farm  signed  up  In  the  four  major 
gram  scjrghum  producing  States,  acreage  on 
farms  under  the  program  account*  for  93 
percent  of  the  Nebraska  average  acreage,  86 
percent  In  Kansas.  85  percent  In  Texiis,  and 
73  percent  in  Oklahoma. 

For  all  farms  signed,  possible  advance  pay- 
ments under  provisions  permitting  about 
half  of  the  payments  to  be  made  this  spring 
come  to  about  $339,840,000.  While  the  po- 
tential total  payments  under  the  program 
are  not  being  determined  for  the  initial  re- 
ports. Department  officials  estimate  that  total 
payments  will  probably  be  more  than  double 
the  value  of  the  advance  payments. 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  provides 
payments  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  certifi- 
cates for  placing  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage  in  conserving  uses.  Producers  may 
receive  grain  or  the  cash  equivalent  of  grain 
for  their  certificates.  Diversion  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  acreage  to  soil  building  prac- 
tices this  year  Is  expected  to  achieve  a  better 
balance  between  production  and  utilization 
of  these  grains.  Payments  to  producers  will 
maintain  their  Income  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  certificates  covering 
about  $265.3  million  worth  of  grain  had  been 
issued  to  farmers  under  advance  payment 
provisions.  Of  the  6265.3  million  worth  of 
certlflcates  issued  through  June  2,  farmers 
had  received  about  $241  million  in  cashable 
sight  drafts  from  county  agricultural  stabi- 
lization and  conservation  (ASC)  offices.  In 
these  Instances,  as  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pays   farmers   in    cashable   sight   drafts   and 


then  later  acts  as  their  agent  in  marketing 
the  quantity  of  grain  covered  under  the 
certlflcates. 

Through  June  2,  farmers  had  used  $289,- 
898  worth  of  certificates  to  purchase  from 
CCC  281,332  bushels  of  corn,  $1,869  worth 
to  buy  2.803  bushels  of  barley,  $278  worth  to 
buy  497  bushels  of  oats,  and  $2,183  worth  to 
buy  1  385  hundredweight  of  grain  sorghum, 
all  from  quantities  that  had  been  under 
price-support  loan.  In  addition,  farmers  had 
received  185.186  bushels  of  CCC-owned  corn 
for  $195,699  worth  of  certificates,  7,188  bush- 
els of  CCC-owned  barley  for  $5,209  worth  of 
certificates.  526  bushels  of  CCC-owned  oats 
for  $226  worth  of  certlflcates.  and  8,333  hun- 
dredweight of  grain  sorghum  for  $14,409 
worth  of  certificates. 

More  complete  Information  on  the  signup 
under  the  1961  feed  grain  program  Is  now 
being  obtained  from  the  field  This  will  be 
Included  In  a  report  to  the  Congjress  as 
required  90  days  after  the  act  was  signed 
into  law 

The  following  tables  show  signup  figures 
by  States.  The  first  table  shows  combined 
figures  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  It 
shows  the  number  of  farms  with  base  acre- 
age, the  number  of  farms  signed  up,  the 
total  acreage  to  be  put  in  conserving  uses, 
the  advance  payments  that  can  be  paid 
this  spring,  the  value  of  certlflcates  Issued, 
and  the  value  of  certlflcates  cashed 

The  second  table  shows  figures  separately 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  It  shows  the 
average  of  1059-80  planted  acreages  for  corn. 
Por  grain  sorghum,  the  preliminary  total  base 
acreages  are  shown  This  table  also  shows 
the  base  acreages  on  farms  signed  up  and 
the  acreage  diverted  on  signed  farms 
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154.578 

192,904 

135.200 

92.501 

19,856 

81 

IS.  371 

15 

93.383 

125.877 

80.626 

140,440 

2.821 

106,291 

56 

4 

4.415 

3,  ,'573 

36.404 

143.794 

27. 219 

149,786 

43,361 

2.636 

79,608 

9 

.57,626 

61.360 

91,786 

152,878 

2.316 

127 

43,606 

3,207 

1.561 

119,317 

1,600 


2.612.020 


NunilKT  of 

farms  slRiied 

up 


20.741 

1,200 

5.002 

2.838 

8.083 

88 

1,807 

4.610 

14.056 

446 

104,180 

66,617 

108.447 

84,529 

39,629 

5.330 

43 

4,  161 

13 

34,369 

63.832 

18.048 

82,096 

1.648 

76.567 

31 


1.043 

2.316 

16. 141 

.54.022 

20,340 

61,206 

22.864 

1.106 

16,060 

1 

18,142 

30.287 

36.100 

saaso 

006 

81 

16,363 

1.100 

808 

34,900 

631 


1, 173, 166 


Total  acrea((e 
to  be  diverted 


440.034 
57.613 
90.103 

104.  .571 

345,330 

906 

38.522 

122.196 

331,722 

6,466 

2,203,663 

1.382,069 

2.086.504 

X  530. 109 

604.087 

7K,9«7 

393 

79,168 

150 

560,  \m 

1 .  563, 739 
248.  .502 

2, 062,  579 
39,806 

2,  406,  100 

862 


36,706 

109, 712 

190.317 

543.847 

414,881 

1,031,624 

534,872 

15,542 

168,160 

80 

210.660 

916.538 

464.391 

2.951,352 

7,699 

ft34 

186,973 

30.676 

9.530 

603.431 

1Z.S63 


36,687,682 


Advance  pay- 
men  t<!  that 
c*n  l>e  paid 
thlii  spring 


n  009,8.56 

9,55,  9.57 

930.153 

1.713.070 

2,436.901 

16.060 

571481 

1,106.500 

2.609,062 

181.503 

39.580.297 

24.  227,  567 

46.  275,  .587 

23.031,056 

7,311,062 

8A1,918 

5.065 

1,182.564 

3,430 

7, 372,  840 

:il,135,97l 

2. 572,  220 

31,511.832 

199,  575 

29. 489, 664 

8,074 


774.564 
1,139.656 
3,054,830 
7,684.753 
1,793,628 
19.00r.785 
3. 178, 768 

383.404 
2.038.646 


2.070.626 

6.878.006 

5. 002.  912 

34,  578.  793 

79,124 

5.146 

1,891,063 

521,042 

162.^78 

10,302.046 

162.372 


880,840,636 


Value  of  oertifl- 
catM  iMusd 


$1808.  on 

863.888 

832.685 

1,036.066 

1.93Z860 

11,670 

636.075 

1,065,806 

2.  460. 041 

06.688 

2.5.084.486 

17.061,634 

36,794,183 

l2,0W.6tt 

7,006.348 

844.019 

2.834 

1,a55.634 


6.280.131 
20. 074. 163 

2. 225. 371 

29,002.167 

143.660 

19. 187. 255 


568.660 

934.936 
.',  Kin.  400 
7,503,423 
1.631.006 
12.060,186 
2.  rtSO.  S13 

280,  .567 
2.866,714 


1.607,738 

6,606.806 

4. 033,  310 

21,  701, 161 

47,030 

4,118 

1,862.061 

463,237 

100,803 

8,000,833 

120,684 


366,273.406 


Value  of  certifi- 
cates cashed 


$2,780^400 
80%0» 

810. 801 

922.470 

1,743,036 

11.800 

407. 614 

1,065,006 

1401186 

00.803 

22.600,008 

14.443.108 

3Z  886.  366 

11.000.840 

6.  467.  014 

842.364 

2,083 

940,077 


6. 686, 715 

19. 247, 364 

2, 219, 928 

27,648,004 

13.5, 269 

16. 151,  301 


462.900 
871,461 
3,017.001 
7,  538. 610 
1.431.886 
9.611.306 
2.803.886 
306,106 
3,833.761 


1.067.118 
0.068.64$ 

4. 86a  735 

19,963.299 

34.967 

1.714 

1,860,301 

460,063 

106,623 

7,  249,  827 

126,17V 


341,042.730 
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Com 

Oraln  sorghom 

Bute 

aCTNUTJ 

BaseacTMM 

on  sl(i>«d 
tenn 

AcTM  tC'  be 

dlveirte.) 

Prattmlnary 
baM  acTMce 

Base  aerMp 

on  signed 

fannt 

AcrM  to  b» 
diverted 

Alsi^tn*    

2,212,000 
36.000 

390.500 
230.000 
493.  OUO 
41,000 
161,. 500 

eoa.Hta 

2,  788.  .500 

81,000 

10,  191.. 500 

6,202,500 

12,481,000 

1082,000 

1,779,000 

527,  500 

11,000 

806,000 

31.  BOO 

1224,01X) 

\   6,822,500 

1,844.000 

4.270,000 

141000 

6.  661, 600 

4,800 

11.000 

101.000 

47,000 

6.56.800 

1,978.000 

1.348.600 

3.880,000 

270.800 

67,600 

1,286,000 

6,000 

806.600 

4,283,500 

1. 630. 000 

1,469.600 

61,600 

50,800 

800.000 

87,000 

148.000 

1870.600 

01000 

791,817 

4.274 

122,922 

77,911 

247,060 

1,074 

74.951 

275, 903 

7.56.466 

10,  2Hi 

6, 346. 298 

1094.489 

6,  .502.  51 3 

1,631947 

941,615 

ia5,,550 

534 

1fil,031 

240 

084.636 

4,390,354 

441589 

3,610.614 

83,766 

8,  570, 827 

1.003 

432,681 

l.fififi 

77.96.5 

34,121 

103.761 

9$6 

88.515 

ia).829 

322.206 

6,381 

1286,865 

1.377,940 

-',921,4<)I 

654,820 

577.802 

70..  042 

803 

70,067 

159 

550,151 

1.663.127 

237,217 

1,833,667 

80,805 

1,006,368 

784 

34,613 
158,208 

33.580 
150,  7W 
706.704 

1,5,478 
134,214 

27,640 
173.«f6 
606, 4V1 

7.343 

.5.V046 

12,238 

70.460 

341.800 

/^rkannu ,.,..... 

CaUfomU _ 

Cotormdo 

Oi^tM^nU                         ....                .                                      

Delaware ..... _-... „ 

21 

1.072 

19,442 

167 

14,906 

11,811 

46,244 

4.730,280 

84.000 

6.072 

. 

Florida ^ 

Idaho 

i.'wi' 

80,068 

1,367 

0.  516 

84 

Illinois 

24.660 

19,100 

6f..  359 

.5.473.200 

27, 029 

7,430 

•,196 
6.019 

1.5.103 
1,874.879 

36.686 
1026 

Indiana  ....        .,,                   ..... ,   

lOWA. 

Kansas       . .. .. ...... . 

Kentnclry . 

IxMlslana 

^Taryland    .  .............................................. ....... .. 

010 

118 

Rl 

MasMtohuaetts 

MVrhliTMi       .,, 

86 

1,810 

24,025 
493,  210 

35 

Minnesota...              .                ......   .. 

612 

MIsBiMlTml                                                                          

17,600 
6(B,r8 

11   375 

MJwmirl'             ...      

228.912 

Nphrwlra           ... ..................... .    .... ........ 

1.800,364 

1, 077,  41$ 
08 

700,847 
66 

Npvadft             ............. 

New  Hampshlra _ 

New  Jervy .... „„. 

66,846 

8.681 

316.632 

946.403 

1.04^471 

1,968,071 

91674 

15,769 

271,440 

40 

397.391 

1520.615 

716,022 

783.066 

10,936 

1,347 

236.087 

86,065 

14,034 

1,228.806 

25,746 

88,706 

4.804 

190,817 

614.634 

41 4.  67  i 

1,031,411 

68.673 

15,448 

167,  410 

80 

306.006 

846,537 

446,241 

341610 

7,458 

«S4 

134.766 

18.327 

9,606 

603.386 

11.966 

KVw  V1»«ioo _    

S^^676 

384,894 

106,306 

Npw  Yor*f      , 

North  CftToltn^ .... _. 

65,000 

471 

1,476 

1.2M.000 

43.827 

462 

470 

•40.300 

180 

1,181 

20.238 
306 

Nnrtli   I>&kntft ,,1                                                      , 

JIS 

OrefTon _ 

47f.,  109 
94 

PwinsriTanta ...    .\ 

Kho<leItland ..,, 

0,812 

760 

8onth  C«roltn» 

9.600 

222  070 

34,600 

7,463.664 

330 

10,103 

145,281 

30,110 

6,347.800 

341 

^038 

06.001 
18,160 

1006,742 
341 

South  Dakota.    ...    . 

utah.'"'!!iiii""~"i"~i™irii"ii"~"r"r""~"i".ii"ii™ii 

Vermont 

Virginia. „ 

Washlnirton ^ 

Wfirt  VhTl^<* 

7,800 

4.367 

4.606 

14 

10$ 

78$ 

1306 

1240 

12 

Wyoming ... 



46 
807 

U.8.  total 

88.048,000 

46,670,484 

Sa  090,611 

18. 674. 960 

16. 823, 142 

6,507.171 

1  Planted  kx  all  purposes  as  published  in  the  A  MS  1960  annunl  •^mmary. 


ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  TO  12  O'CLOCK 

MERIDIAN  TOMORROW 

M.--  MAN8F7ELD  Mr  Pie.vidrnt.  In 
f>rdtr  \f)  allcrw  all  camm;t.tees  to  meet 
until  at  lea.'-l  12  o'cl(K:k  noon  umiorro-*-, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  coiisoiU  that  v.hen  tiie 
Senate  adjourn.s  to  meet  tomo.TOw,  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  GEoRGK  McGOVERN, 
DIRECTOR.  PXJOD  PuR  PEACE 

Mr.  HU.MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  a  report  of 
Uie  food  for  peace  program  by  Mr  Mc- 
Govern.  relating  to  the  u.se  of  our  food 
abundance  for  refugees  and  homeless 
f^:iilies  In  22  different  countries  of  tl.e 
world,  be  printed  m  t.he  F'.EroRD  at  this 
point.  Tills  IS  a  remarkable  program  for 
humanitarian  purjx^ses.  Mr  McCkivcrn 
reveals  to  us  the  good  that  is  being 
accompli.shfKl 

There  beii.g  i.o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RrLEASED        FIlOM        THE         CimCT        Of        C'lFORCS 

MctiivEK.v,  UiRECTOR,  Food  for  Peace 
Refugees  and  homeless  famlllef  In  22  d;.'- 
?ercnt   countries   of   the   world   are    now    re- 


ceiving a  helping  hand  as  part  of  the  overall 
effort  of  the  U.S.  food  for  peace  program. 

In  describing  these  refugee  programs. 
George  McGovern.  Special  Assistant  to  U;e 
President  and  the  Nation's  Pood  for  Peace 
Director,  announced  today  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  fvu-nlsh  an  additional 
720  tons  of  wheat  flour  to  Algerian  refugees 
In  Tunisia. 

This  brings  the  total  tonnage  of  U.S.  food 
for  peace  shipments  to  Algerian  refugees  In 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  to  106.725  toiu  of 
wheat,  flour,  rice,  powdered  milk  and  vege- 
table oU. 

This  agreement  Is  Just  one  of  many  gov- 
ernment-to-government and  voluntary 
agency  food  for  peace  programs  which  aid 
homeless  people. 

Food  for  peace  shlpme.'.Ls  are  n.s;  ^  be.ng 
distributed  to  refugees  and  dlspl.iced  per- 
sons In  Morocco.  Germany,  Jordan.  Israel, 
Austria,  Italy,  Hong  Kong.  Macao,  Taiwan, 
Korea,  S>Tla,  Egypt  (Gaza).  Lebanon,  Congo 
India  (Tibetan  refugees) .  Algeria,  Greece,  In- 
donesia. Laos.  Pakistan,  Vietnam  anc* 
France. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  MIGRANT 
WORKER 

M;-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  has  long  been  the 
showcavse  of  democracy,  the  ideal  which 
ha.s  .suslauied  men  struggling  for  free- 
dom and  progress  aroimd  the  globe.    To 


America's  shores  have  come  tne  op- 
pressed of  many  nations  and  over  the 
years  they  have  shared  in  making  these 
United  Stat-es  preat  and  strong,  and  in 
making  poverty  and  sufTering  strangers 
to  most  of  its  people. 

Today,  more  than  ever  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turning  toward  America,  "the 
land  of  the  free  '  We  can  ill  afford  to 
allow  poverty  a  place  in  our  great  Nation, 
The  plight  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
laborers  in  this  countrj-  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident,  both  t«  ourselves  and 
to  the  nations  wluch  would  emulate  our 
ways  and  many  who  see  our  great  wealth 
wonder  that  we  allow  deprivation  to  ex- 
ist in  our  m.idst 

Mr  President  tiie.<;e  workers  who  help 
tend  the  abundance  of  our  tables  have 
long  been  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
in  our  Nation  For  years  individua's. 
private  group.>^  aiid  StAte  governments 
have  worked  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  migratory  existence  and  although 
progress  has  been  made,  it  has  been 
scant  in  view  of  the  total  problem. 

In  my  own  Plate  of  Minnesota  wc  h&\e 
worked  liard  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
migratory  farmworker.  But  It  has  be- 
come clear  tliat  separate  efforts  by 
States  and  iridividuais  wiil  never  solve 
a  p:-oblem  w  hich  is  basically  interstate  In 
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nature.  It  was  therefore  with  great  in- 
terest that  I  noticed  an  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  30. 
which  calls  for  Federal  protection  of  our 
migratory  workers.  After  telling  of  re- 
cent public  testimony  concerning  the 
hardships  faced  by  these  people,  the 
Times  states: 

But  the  moral  of  that  tale  has  seldom 
been  so  clear.  Adequate  protection  from 
exploitation  and  the  hazards  In  employment, 
which  Is  the  migrant  workers'  due.  can  come 
only  through  Federal  le.gis:atlon. 

The  Times  editorial  then  accurately 
points  out  that — 

The  legislative  prograni  relating  to  migra- 
tory farm  labor,  covered  by  11  bills  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Harkison  A  Willi.\ms.  Jr  , 
and  other  Senators.  Is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Mr  President.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  be 
associated  with  this  program. 

Because  the  need  for  a  rapid  solution 
to  this  problem  is  so  vital  at  this  time, 
and  because  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial makes  so  clear  the  case  for  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  accomplish  this  end,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  May  30  New- 
York  Times  editorial,  entitled  Protect- 
ing the  Migrant  Worker,"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Protecting   the   Mh.r^nt   Wt.rkfr 

The  public  testimony  s^iven  recently  by 
migrant  workers  about  conditions  they  suf- 
fered on  farms  in  New  Yorlc.  New  Jersey,  and 
Virginia  repeat  an  oft-told  tale  shockingly 
low  wages  i  with  deductions  that  leave  little 
in  cash)  and  deplorable  living  quarters  But 
the  moral  of  that  tale  has  seldr.m  been  so 
clear.  Adequate  protection  from  exploita- 
tion and  the  hazards  in  employment,  which 
16  the  mi£;rant  workers'  due,  can  come  only 
through  Federal   legislation. 

There  Is  urgent  need  not  only  to  extend 
the  Federal  labor  laws  to  farmworkers  gen- 
erally but  to  make  special  provisions  for  the 
migrants  such  as  Federal  aid  fjr  better  edu- 
cational housing,  and  health  facilities  There 
should  also  be  a  Federal  recruitment  and 
employment  program  for  domestic  migrants 
along  ^he  lines  of  th.it  which  r.^nw  covers 
those  who  come  from  Puerto  Rico  Under  it, 
growers  are  assisted  In  recruiting  workers 
through  contracts  which  require  the  em- 
ployer to  meet  minimum  standards  as  to 
wages  and  living  conditions,  with  guarantees 
that  migrants  will  be  employed  only  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  local  workers  The  leg- 
islative program  relating  to  mieratory  farm 
labor,  covered  by  1 1  bills  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Habhison  a,  Williams.  Jr  and  other 
Senators,"  is  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 


AMENDMENT    OF    MENOMINEE 
I  TERMINATION   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mi-  Ptesident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pr':x:eed  to  the 
consideration  of  Ctxlendar  No  182.  Sen- 
ate bill  870. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk  A  bill  '  S  870  ' 
to  amend  the  Menominee  Termination 
Act  to  enable  such  tribe  to  make  an 
orderly  transition  to  its  status  after 
supervision  ends 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  in  order  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance for  a  transitional  period  after  April  30. 
1961,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  effect  thereof  as  pro- 
vided in  section  10  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Termination  Act  of  June  17,  1954  1 68 
Stat.  252),  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
Menominee  Enterprises.  Inc  .  In  an  aggre- 
g.ite  amount  that  does  not  exceed  H. 500 .000 
during  the  four-year  period  following  the 
date  of  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing an  expansion  or  modernization  of  the 
corporation's  business  operations  and  for 
the  development  of  tribal  resources,  under 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  that 
adequate  funds  for  the  purpose  cannot  be 
borrowed  on  the  commercial  money  mar- 
ket on  reasonable  terms. 

(2)  Each  loan  shall  be  amortized  in  not 
more  than  twenty  years 

I  3  I  Each  loan  shall  be  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage or  pledge  of  property  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  and  an  agreement  that  the  cor- 
poration will  pay  no  dividends  or  make  any 
other  payment  to  the  holders  of  its  stock  or 
Income  bonds  as  long  as  any  payment  on  its 
loan  Is  delinquent. 

(4)  Each  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
composite  rate  consisting  of  (a)  a  rate  equal 
to  the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  is  made,  as  such  rate  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
plus  (b)  a  rate,  to  cover  losses  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  which  rate  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  and 
not  more  than  1  p>er  centum. 

5  >  Each  loan  shall  be  based  upon  a  loan 
.igroement  that  contains  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  SecretEiry  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  transferred  for  adminis- 
tration, collection,  and  foreclosure  of  se- 
curity If  neceesary  to  any  Federal  agency 
by  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  such  agency 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  continue 
the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  on 
the  Menominee  Reservation  which  he  be- 
lieves are  reasonable  and  Justified  in  com- 
parison with  comparable  rural  areas  of 
■Wisconsin  and  to  expend  for  such  purpose 
not  to  exceed  »438.000.  The  authority 
granted  by  this  section  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1963 

Sec  4  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $1- 
938.000.  as  are  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  economic  assistance 
to  Menominee  Enterprises,  Incorpo- 
rated, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  aware  of  the 
situation  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  the  Chamber.    I  wonder  if 


he  will  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
two  or  three  remarks  on  this  bill? 
Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  This  has  been  a  long 
and  wearing  controversy  relating  to  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church  I. 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair.s,  and  also  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr  Anderson),  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems involved  The  solution  which  has 
been  arrived  at  is  not  one  which  will 
make  everyone  happy,  but  speaking  for 
those  on  thLs  side  of  the  aisle,  the  mi- 
nority membership,  they  are  wholly  and 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  and  with  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  take  on  the 
floor. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  re- 
marks 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  While  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  say  for  those  of  us  on 
the  majority  side  that  we  appreciate 
very  much  the  fine  work  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  did  in  helping  to  bring 
to  the  floor  what  I  think  is  a  decent 
proposal.  We  faced  a  hard  problem, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  excel- 
lent work.  I  commend  them  both,  and 
.say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  sort  of  work  he  did  on  the  bill 
evidences  the  fact  that  people  who  are 
desirious  of  reaching  a  final  result  can 
get  a  good  result.  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  contributions  he  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  The  Senator  is  overly 
kind,  but  .  appreciate  his  remarks 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  what  he 
has  said  concerning  the  services  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  which  have  been 
most  helpful. 

send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  the  committee  amendment  w  ill 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  5  in  the  committee 
amendment,  line  18.  to  amend  the  first 
sentence  of  section  3  to  reads  as  follows : 

TTie  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Is  authorized  to  construct 
under  Public  Law  86-121  sanitation  facili- 
ties on  the  Menominee  Reservation  which 
he  believes  are  reasonable  and  justified  in 
comparison  with  comparable  rural  areas  of 
Wisconsin  and  to  expend  for  such  purpose 
not  to  exceed  $438,000 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  We  di.scussed  the 
language  of  section  3  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,   Education, 


and  Welfare,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
by  revising  the  present  language  of  the 
section  we  would  simplify  administra- 
tive procedure  within  the  Department, 
and.  further,  by  referring  to  the  statu- 
tory- authority  by  which  the  Department 
constructs  sanitation  facilities,  we  would 
aid  m  the  transfer  of  facilities  to  the 
Menominee  Corporation 

The  language  would  not  change  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  but  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  a  clarification 

I  have  discus.sed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  tells  me  he  has  no  ob- 
jection. I  know  of  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  objection  to  it.  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair  i  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr   CHURCH      I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  record,  would  the  amendment 
Increase  in  any  way  the  amount  of 
money  carried  by  the  bill? 

Mr    CHURCH      It  would  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  It  would  merely 
put  the  bill  in  shape  so  that  the  Surgeon 
General  can  handle  the  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law? 

Mr  CHURCH  It  was  thought  by  the 
Department  that  this  language  would 
better  facilitate  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee than  the  original  language 
adopted  by  the  committee  It  would 
make  no  change  whatever  in  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  thcamend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  the  commit t^-e  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President  in  1954 
the  Congre.ss  enact.ed  Public  Law  399. 
providing  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  and  control  over  the  Me- 
nominee Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Ln  th^  intervening  years 
the  Congress  has  approved  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  basic  act.  all  of 
which  were  designed  to  facilitate  the 
termination  proce.ss  and  to  aid  the  In- 
dians in  their  transition  from  trust  to 
nontrust  status  The  most  recent 
amendment  is  contained  in  Public  Law 
86-733.  enacted  in  1960.  which  delayed 
again  the  final  date  for  termination  un- 
til April  30  of  this  year.  There  is  a  long 
history  connected  with  the  termination, 
but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recit.e  it  all 
at  this  point.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
.spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  and  have 
given  careful  attention  to  this  termi- 
nation program  Days  of  hearings  were 
held,  and  a  series  of  printed  hearings  re- 
flect, I  believe,  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Menominee  program. 

Early  in  this  Congress  there  were  two 
bills  mtroducec.  to  amend  the  1954  act. 


S  869  and  S  870.  The  first  of  these 
bills  provided  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  delay  final  termination 
of  the  Menominee  Indians  to  a  date  that 
he  determined  was  reasonable,  if  in  his 
judgment  more  time  were  needed  to 
complete  the  program.  The  second  bill, 
S.  870.  would  amend  the  Menominee  Act 
to  provide  necessary  assistance  to  the 
tribe  to  enable  it  to  make  an  orderly 
transition  after  supervision  ends.  It 
pro{X)sed  to  extend  the  final  termination 
date  to  April  30.  1969.  and  to  establish 
a  $2 '2  million  loan  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  Menominees.  S.  870  would  also 
provide  establishment  of  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

In  the  report  submittf^d  to  accompany 
H.R.  11813.  the  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  86-733.  the  committee  took  the 
position  that  there  should  be  no  further 
extensions  of  tiie  termmation  date  in 
connection  with  this  tribe  and  that 
termination  should  proceed  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  record,  I  think,  was 
clear  that  further  delay  would  prove  m- 
jurious  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
tribe  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  Menominee  Enterprises.  Inc  .  the 
entity  succeeding  the  tribal  organization. 
be  formed  and  commence  operations. 

On  April  18.  19.  and  24.  1961.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  conducted  hearings  on  the 
bills.  S.  869  and  S.  870.  Witnesses  from 
the  tribe,  the  executive  branch,  and 
others  testified  in  connection  with  these 
two  propo.sals.  and  the  transcript  has 
been  printed  and  widely  distributed. 
Based  on  information  provided  by  wit- 
nesses, the  committee  has  repwrted.  in 
amended  form.  S  870,  the  pending  bill. 
The  termination  date,  April  30,  1961, 
having  come  and  gone,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  providing  special 
.services  to  the  Menominees  because  of 
their  Indian  status  They  are  at  this 
moment  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  have  had  transferred  to  them 
their  property  and  funds  formerly  held 
by  the  United  States.  Menominee  Enter- 
prises. Inc..  has  been  established,  as 
well  as  Menominee  County,  the  former 
reservation  area. 

T^^o  problems  that  face  the  Menom- 
inee Indians  in  this  termination  pro- 
cedure were  broupht  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  The  first  is  that  their 
economic  situation  is  not  adequate,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  some  danger  of  failure 
of  their  business  operations  in  the  future. 
Their  economy  is  dependent  upon  the 
tribal  sawmill,  which  is  not  a  particularly 
efficient  mill  and  is  in  need  of  moderniza- 
tion m  order  to  make  it  competitive  with 
other  mills  in  that  area.  The  tribal 
woodlands  and  lakes  offer  great  potential 
in  terms  of  development  for  re<;reational 
purposes,  but  the  tribe  lacks  adequate 
funds  to  develop  this  asset  properly. 

The  second  problem  relates  ;o  sanita- 
tion facilities  on  the  reservation  Re- 
cently the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  made  a  survey  of  the 
area  and  on  the  basis  of  that  survey  be- 
gan the  construction  of  sanitation  facil- 


ities— water  mains  and  sewer  lines.  In 
testimony  before  the  committee  it  was 
stated  that  the  reservation's  sanitation 
system  is  below  the  level  of  comparative 
communities  in  Wisconsin  and  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have,  m  the  absence  of 
termination,  continued  construction  of 
these  facilities.  Again,  the  tribe  does 
not  have  the  funds  with  which  to  do 
this  job. 

The  committee  is  very-  anxious  that 
the  Menominee  termination  program  be 
a  successful  one.  After  all.  this  was  a 
pilot  operation,  and  future  terminal  pro- 
grams wiU  depend  largely  on  the  success, 
or  lack  of  success,  we  have  here  For 
that  reason  it  has  been  recommended 
that  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc  .  be 
permitted  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of 
modernizing  and  expanding  the  exist- 
ing sawmill  facilities  and  to  develop  rec- 
reational resources  to  which  I  referred 
The  committee  has  also  recommended, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  construction  of 
the  sanitation  facilities  had  commenced 
prior  to  termination,  that  it  be  com- 
pleted and  the  sum  of  $438,000  be  au- 
thorized  for  that  purpose. 

A  total  of  $1,938,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion— $15  million  for  loans  to  Menomi- 
nee Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  completion  of  the  sanitation 
project. 

Although  S.  870  as  introduced  did  not 
authorize  any  special  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Wisconsm  or 
to  Menominee  County,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  State  and  Indian  witnesses 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  county,  under 
its  authorized  tax  levy,  could  not  furnish 
necessary  services  to  its  population  A 
request  was  made  for  Federal  funds  to 
be  made  available  to  the  State  and  or 
the  county  over  a  period  of  5  years  for 
education,  health,  and  welfare  purposes. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
new  county  created  by  the  State  will 
have  a  population  of  about  3.200  It  in- 
cludes the  forest  holdings  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  has  a  tax  base  of  approximately 
$17  million.  Wisconsin  ordinarily  limits 
the  amounts  that  counties  may  levy  for 
local  support  to  1  percent  oJ'  the  assessed 
valuation  of  their  real  property  In  the 
case  of  Menominee  County,  this  rule  has 
been  modified  to  permit  county  levies  of 
1^2  percent  and  town  levie.';  of  one-half 
of  1  percent.  At  these  rates,  the  total 
possible  collection  will  be  about  $340,000, 
an  amount  le.ss  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  operating  the  local  governments. 

In  the  several  teiTnination  programs 
that  have  already  been  completed.  Con- 
gress has  not  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  for  Indians  following  a 
termination  date  When  termination 
occurs,  Indians  are  in  exactly  the  same 
status  as  any  other  citizen  within  a  State. 
To  begin  at  this  point  subsidizing  a  State 
for  services  that  it  normally  furnishes  to 
its  citizens  would  be.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  an  undesirable  precedent. 
Moreover,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  an 
equalization  statute  that  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  deficit  counties  The 
committee  was  not  given  data  that  would 
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provide  the  basis  for  an  Informed  judg-     the  officials  of  the  State   of  Wisconsin         But   the   change    in   the   tribe's    Ipe^.i 

r4r^i.r^Sar„^r.-«?-  -".:s"a^"'-"^^-'"-"™  ^z^t££^^^t^ 

S™rat?on    inLrt,    ,J^  Tr,™           k*  "^S-""'  «  '^s  J""""-  S™»»r  from  Wis-  know  ihat  they  will  rontinuf  to  tmu  r^ 

s°Xanv  rhf^i^r,?n.rt  vJm  f  ^  '""."  """"  •'•"  **'"  ""  indefatigable  Cham-  essential  health  welfare  education  com! 

mc?e^  emplo/ment   m  the   m^^  "'""    °'    "'f    Menominee    Indians,     At  munity  and  governmental  servl«s    and 

Skewer  mSres  t?,f?enZe„  ^h^  Z"^  oi.ponuruty  he  has  spoken  up  for  that  the  fact  of  termination  per  se  will 

SrnTt'rbeae^M^'Jnarev'LTr     T^  '^  f,°^'■'^^"'  *'"''"'  '^^  ^""^"^        TrF^e«7oovernment  ha,,  made  a 

=r5.j|S?Si  E^-iSSSSS  ?SL~H:',-=-ri 

SH-^s  iilliS^i^s  iSTH^ss 

on  April  30,  1961.  of  approximately  $i  3  m>-    PRnv^Tmp^      t  ?vf     w   .u     c  ^'fflcult  time  meeting. 

million.     They  have   reS  property   ap-  at^  frn-^  iJ^hn      «           f"^   'l'^  ^t""  Estimates  of  the  health,  welfare,  and 

praised  at  $35  million,  and  a  Seryaid  Tever  mo^^diSculffrr  mpTo'^J'  ""^'f  education  costs  now  borne  by  the  Federal 

byproducts,    and    log    mventory    valued  f  ^^^^  °^°;^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  °^«  ^^  ^ay  what  Government  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 

at   $1.9   million.      In    intervening-   vears  rTnfnr-,;r;.f  i„    fv,                            s     ^  George   Kenote,   the   tribal   coordinator 

since    the    ongmal    termmaCon    legls-  buVaL  reported    ^^  ZTcl"'^,.''^  '""^  '°'"  '^"  ^"^^^"  °^  ^"^*«"  Affairs.    They 

lation  wa.  enacted,  the  Federal  Govern-  SlllaUsfLcS?;''  The  bSl  'dSf  "oT  pr"  "''  "'  '°"°"^  ^ 

mem    moreover,  has  e.xpended  approxi-  vide  enough  financial  ^sist^cek)  en       ^'t'^  ^'^  sanitation. ,98.  300 

mate  y    $4    million    in    oreoarinff    thp  oki«  ^u^t,      '"''^"^''^^  twssisiance  10  en-     PubUc  welfare 228  827 

Indians  for  nontruft  s  atus     ^      ^    '"     a   success  urTansfr ,n°n'T""'',^  "^  '"^^^     ^"^^^'°" :.::::::::  282!  ^\ 

c^     »„!,;..,„        .  ...  a   succesbiui   transition    to   self-Kovem- 

su?fert,^    f.  ^;f '°   /''°^^  .^l    '^'^  '"^^t-  "^^^'^  ««^^  ^^1  a  »"»^  '"o^e  than 
mitt^e^hat   he  oend  rThm' .     '^  ""h^h'         '^'^  AI^'DERSON.     Mr    Pre.sident.  will  $600,000.     No  county  costs  or  adrami.- 
^MrfL^.      .K    ^^J"^-^^  ^'^'  ^  amended,  the  Senator  yield ^  trative  costs  are  included.     The  Senate 
CO  Jd  mike  w 'lhouJ'St.nr«  JJn'''    *'         ^'   CHURCH.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  bill  provides  nothing  for  those  purposes. 
P^^edSTt  tha    an^.'H  n^^^^^  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  he  Still  The   health    and   samtation   category 
Son  uirh  .  ,h  Pn:?.n.  f^''''  "'  .'"  '°'';  ^^-^^^s  "'^  ^«  >'^ld.  includes    the    following    items,    among 
S  mdi2?  tribet^                    '^''^'^  °^         Mr.  A^^DERSON.    I  recognize  that  the  ^^^ers:      Tuberculosis      ho.sp.talization 
I  believe  the  billi^  Pn,.it^hi«     t  k^h.,,.  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm  was  extremely  ^^^^^^  health  nurse,  sanitarium  aid   par- 
that  thrcredlt  whfrhTh^  h?i,   ^  ^^^^f  ^  unsatisfied,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied,  ^age  and  refuse  collection,  vital  statis- 
^?es    everv    D  om    e    of    rP^nLf '"'"^'^  ^  recognize  that  to  satisfy  hun  would  be  ^'^  and  clerical   work.     Public  welfare 
^tentialeconimTc  di^^^^^^^^^^^               t^""  an  impossible  ta.^k  for  us.     However.  I  includes  a  number  of  costs,  amont:  them 
t^be    Sid  tha?X^?.nf  Jrnf    ^^^'^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  "^y  -^o^d^  to  the  words  of  administration,    indigent    medical    care 
he  bill  for  the  con  nf;M?n  '?^f^^"^'^  "^  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  •'^^^^^'^es.  general  assistance,  relief,  pub- 
-ary  sLftar>    facinties  Su  a^^^^^^  T.lt  't  "^^  ^^   '^^  ^^*'^^^  f'"""^   Wisconsm  ^'^  assistance,  mental  imtitutions.  child 
the^r'be  Sly  to  solve  fver^dScu^^^  T\  H""  '""f  ^'^'^  disagreement.  I  am  -e^^are.  and  State  hospitalization.     The 
problem  that  has  lonp-  Anfrnnt.H  th^?i  ^'^^"^  ^^^^  *^  ^^d  such  disagreements  we  education  aids  include  funds  now  pro- 
'  Sn  the^'ho^'^ir^Ul  s^^^^^^^^^       me  to  r^'^n.f "'"  7'"^.  ^im-constantly.    fre-  vided  under  Public  Law  874  and  under 
represent  the   best  set  lement  tha^th^  QuenUy    and  out  m  the  open.     He  pre-  the  johnson-OMalley  program.    In  ad- 
committee  could  ar?h"a?^di  com             "^   c'"   "'^^'^   strongly,    as   did    the  dltion  .t  is  expected  that  many  children 
mend  it  to  the  Senate  for'  iS^aDDrTvTl  w""""  1  ^^^^°^    ^'"O"^    Wisconsin     (Mr.  will  drop  out  of  the  par.^hial  school  and 
Mr    PROXMIRE      Mr     P^^sidpn^i;  ,^^'^*=^  •  *^«  ^^^^  to  me  and  had  words  come  to  the  public  school  if  a  good  school 
is  never  a  welcome  usk  to  c  onnsp  thp  ^/^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^'^  °^  '^^  Menominees.  i«  built.    The  tribe  has  made  a  substan- 
reco^end^t^ons    of    a    commmfe       T  c  ^  ^,^^'-^'^'^  the  consideration  of  the  tial  contribution  to  the  parochial  school 
know  full  well  how  much  tZe  his  h^Pn  ^""^^°^^  ^''""^  Wi.sconsin.  and  I  wish  to  for  children  s  education.    Since  the  tnbe 
given  to  mat ters  aff^ctinc^  t?P  M  nrm?  '^^l""  ^''^''^^  ^  '^^°^  ^^'  ^  ^^^^^'^  'his  as  such  no  longer  exists,  it  will  be  hard 
Le  LSan  Trii  s  'I  m  ninon    The^i"  ''  .'^h  ^^K'"^^  '^  '^'  termmation  of  tx,  mamtain  such  a  contribution,  and  the 
tinguished    cha^rmt;    o      the   TnL?  or  nf  mnn  ^''''^  ^"/^l'^^  l!^"  '^^'"  ^'^^"^^  attraction   of,the   good   new   school    in 
Committee   the  SeAafV.-  frnn?  v  I^t  of  money  provided  has  been  made  avail-  Shawano  is  uMerstandable. 
ic^  Mr   ANDERSON     and  the  abfe  chair"  baL'"  "''  Y'""'  '°^  additional  expenses  The  bill  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
man  Of  the  Indian  Affair^'sutomm^tl  'Sf  PES^TnT'Ty.  ,w      .     .  .T^^'^'f  °"    ^^^   '   ''''''''''   '^'  * 
tee      the     Senator     from     Tri^hr>      ^^           .     P^p-^^^I^E.     I  shall  try  to  dem-  Phased    out   program    of   grants    to    the 

Church!,  a^  wel^L  the  members  of' fhe  i^".""'!.  "^T   ^'"^   "^^  ■*""^°'"  ^^   ^«  '''^'"  °'  Wisconsin,  to  lessen  the  finan! 

subcommittee    havt   s4m   m.n!   L^,  ^^'''°'  Senators  from  Wisconsin  can  be  cial    burden    of    termination.     For    the 

heS^isUmony  of  wftnes.'^r  and  con  m,^h^'"  T.^'f'''  "^'  afternoon.     Not  coming  year,  the  House  bill  authorizes  a 

Sideline  the  proposals    n  execute e^":  We  askThat  th^  m'^^'k^,  k    '^'''^'  ^-  f^^f^!"^"^  ^'  »S40.000.  as  a  contribution 

sion.                                        tAetuuve  ses  We  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  passed.  to  these  e.ssential  health,  education  and 

I  know  of  no  biii    excepting  a  bill  of  to  nnft  Jn?!?  ^^.^^  'S*"""^?  ^^  ^^'^^^''^^  welfare  services.     In  future  years. 'that 

great  national  imDortrnce    rh«r  h.     r  f^,  P^,^^^^'^^  ^^  transfer  of  title  to  the  maxunum  would  be  reduced  bv  20  per- 

ceiv«l  the  kmri   of  r.^r.ff,',    Ik       l  P.'  ^""^^^^  Property  until  the  Secretary  of  In-  cent  a  year,  until  1967  when  tiie  grants 

5ay-^t^r!dfi     hour  aftl^h^"'^'^^^-  ''"°'   ^^'^'^^  ^^^'   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^be    was  would  cease  entirely.       *''^"  ^'^^  «'^"^ 

Uo^n  T.I  tnl-  p  '  senr  bi    -har^e?  ::;^  ?hTSa7  the  ^TmluT.  — ^^-"^-  «  J^^  ^«  ^  modest'propo.sal.  fully  Justi- 

in  committee.     It  is  a  ^reat  tr  bute  to  Sed  fn  the  re^rt  n    thr?5'^"l  '""K  f""*  ^^  '^^  "^'^  ^"^  circumstances  of 

the  conscientious  and  responsible  a  ti  of  the  Tntlnnr  ^,^        i  !  pepartment  termination.    Unfortunately,  the  S^-nate 

tude  of  the  members  of  tK^  commuti  hL^ken tfa/e   afoT  An""    .'nTo^f''^"  ^'^^  ^  "^^'^  ^^  ^^^  committee  omits 

that  they  have  given  so  much  time  In^  ^eS^e^rs    8  9  and  s    870    a^J",^  fnT  '"'*'  ^'T'  ''''  ^'"'^^^      "  *•"  ''^^ 

effort  to  the  bill.    I  was  deeply  impressed  aTthrSro^sal  cff  th^  Jnf.rfJr  rt      ^."  ^^   ?^"   ^^^^  ^  "'"^*^   ^^^^  ''^^"ate   to 

by  such  consideration,  and  I  know  thai  ment,\reS^?onger  relevant      '^'^''-  fu  sTeU  ^  '""''^'  ''  ^^'  "°""  '"'  '" 
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.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  CmiRChI  supported  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  re:;>ort,  which  stated  that 
the  Menominee  Indians  are  now  like 
any  other  citizeiis  of  Wisconsin.  While 
such  statement  perhaps  has  some  ap- 
peal, the  fact  is  that  the  Indians  are  un- 
like other  citizens  of  Wisconsin  The 
fact  is  that  t^e  Menominee  Indians 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  completed 
their  reservation  status,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  adjust  from  a  life  that 
has  for  many  generations— for  literally 
thousands  of  years — been  one  in  a  rela- 
tively primitive  .«ociety  To  expect  them 
to  adjust  to  mui-20th  century  America 
very  quickly,  it  seems  to  me,  is  neither 
realistic  nor  humane.  I  realize  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  made 
provisions  for  payments  We  are  merely 
a.sking  that  thotie  payments  be  phased 
out  in  an  orderly,  even  way 

I  believe  one  ;)f  the  great  shames  of 
America,  which  we  all  recognize  in  our 
humane  moments,  has  been  the  mis- 
treatment of  the  red  men  by  the  white 
men. 

I  believe  that  this  record  of  mistreat- 
ment 15  one  whi(  h  can  be  corrected,  and 
on  a  relatively  modest  basis  This  is  a 
new  kind  of  situation  There  are  few 
precedents  for  it  but  I  believe  that  that 
is  all  the  more  -eason  why  the  Federal 
Government  car  afford  to  be  generous. 
These  Indians  f.t  one  time  occupied  a 
quarter  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  their 
land  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
They  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  tiny 
reservation,  given  to  them  in  perpetuity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do 
is  be  a  little  generous  with  them. 

The  two  bills  are  le.ss  at  variance  in 
their  other  fln^mcial  provisions.  The 
House  version  authorises  a  $2  5  million 
loan  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  tribal  enterprises,  while  the  Senate 
bill  provides  $1  5  million  The  larger 
amount  in  the  House  bill  is  essential  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
capital  for  the  Menominees  principal 
enterprise,  the  lumber  mill.  Anyone 
who  has  had  exi)enence  with  small  busi- 
ness knows  the  great  difiRculty  in  ob- 
taining adequate  capital  so  that  it  can 
be  invested  in  u))-to-date.  modern  equip- 
ment and  mach  nery.  We  have  had  that 
kind  of  experierxe  in  Congress  We  have 
had  examples  of  people  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  asking  for  a  certain  sum, 
only  to  find  that  they  cannot  adequately 
do  the  job  witf.  that  amount  of  money. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  provide 
$2 '2  million  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  make  certain  that  the  appro- 
priations are  made  on  an  equitable,  fair, 
and  reasonable  basis 

Both  bills  alsc  provide  $438,000  to  com- 
plete constructiDn  of  essential  sanitation 
facilities  in  the  Menominee  community. 
About  this  needed  improvement,  which  is 
already  under  ^ay.  there  appears  to  be 
no  disagreement. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  by  now  that 
"termination"  f.s  such  and  by  itself  is  not 
a  magic  solution  to  all  the  problems,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  which  are  the  lot  of 
so  many  American  Indians.  Tlie  Me- 
nominees of  Wisconsin  are  no  exception. 
The  tribe  became  a  self-govermng  coimty 
in  Wisconsin  on  April  30  They  appear 
to  have  weathered  the  initial  stapes  of 


this  transition  But  their  concein  about 
where  the  money  will  come  from  to  pay 
for  the  many  essential  services  that  we 
all  take  for  granted  in  our  communities 
remains  a  major  source  of  anxiety 

It  may  be  asked,  "Why  can't  the  tribe 
pay  for  all  its  own  services,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  owns  valuable  timber  land?" 
Under  the  termination  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  tnbe 
incorporated  its  sawmill  operation  as 
Menominee  Enterprises  It  wa.s  hoped 
that  by  increasing  the  annual  cut  of  tim- 
ber to  29  million  board  feet,  it  would  be 
po.sslble  to  provide  sufficient  revenues  to 
meet  the  costs  of  iheir  services. 

This  has  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
In  the  first  place  when  the  experts  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
took  a  look  at  the  condition  of  the  tribe, 
they  realized  that  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding adequate  .service  would  be  higher 
than  previously  anticipated 

In  the  second  place,  the  hopes  for  in- 
creased revenues  from  increased  cuts  of 
timber  have  been  dealt  a  serious  setback 
My  colleagues  from  timber  producing 
States  know  that  the  market  for  lumber 
is  in  a  very  depressed  condition  at  pres- 
ent Sales  of  lumber  m  Wisconsin  now 
barely  cover  the  costs  of  production. 
The  Menominee  Enterprises  face  a  situa- 
tion which  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  technology  of  their  sawmill  and 
timber  handling  operations  is  seriously 
obsolete.  To  be  competitive  in  the  mod- 
ern timber  industry,  their  old  sawmill 
must  be  greatly  mechanized,  with  the 
addition  of  much  automatic  equipment 
Processes  which  pennit  more  complete 
utilization  of  each  log  must  be  adopted 
The  engineering  survey  conducted  for 
the  tribe  by  the  Mater  Engineering  firm 
of  Con'allis.  Greg.,  states  that  large  dry- 
kilns  for  drying  the  lumber  must  be 
substituted  for  the  present  method  of  air 
drying. 

It  is  for  such  modernization  that  the 
loan  would  be  authorized.  But  improve- 
ments as  extensive  as  these  take  time 
A  new  president  for  the  enterprises  has 
recently  taken  up  his  duties.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  some  years  before  the  saw- 
mill and  other  revenue-producing  proj- 
ects can  be  expected  to  function  with  full 
efficiency. 

During  this  transition  period,  the 
phased -out  program  of  grants  for  essen- 
tial services  must  be  provided.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr  Frederic  Sam- 
mon.  an  outstanding  lawyer  in  Milwau- 
kee who  is  the  tribal  attorney,  which 
states: 

We  will  badly  need  the  transitional  aids 
voted  by  the  House  for  the  services,  for  the 
new  sewer  system,  and  for  the  corporate 
loan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate:  Shall  the  House  bill  be  ac- 
cepted, or  shall  amendments  be  accepted 
which  would  deprive  the  tribe  of  the 
additional  funds  which  they  need,  so  that 
these  health,  education  and  welfare 
services  may  be  provided? 

Mr.  Sammon  continues: 

otherwise,  the  corpxoration  will  have  to 
pick   up  the  bill    through  excess  t.axes    and. 


unless  It  makes  more  money  tlian  we  even 
have  hoped  for.  the  funds  wlU  have  tc  cut 
into  the  Interest  payments  on  the  income 
bonds  of  the  tribal  members.  That  Is  a 
legal  solution  but  not  a  satisfactory  one 
or  perhaps  a  fair  one. 

These  aids  are  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  intended  to  be  a  perma- 
nent subsidy  in  the  Menominee  commu- 
nity The  House  bill  provides  a  carefully 
worked  out  program,  under  which  the 
Federal  contribution  would  be  reduced 
each  year  and  come  to  a  definite  end  in 
1967. 

The  need  for  this  interim  assistance 
was  clearly  demonstratod  and  fully  docu- 
mented in  testimony  and  statements  pre- 
sented at  hearings  before  both  the  House 
and  Senato  Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  trit>e.  their  representatives, 
spokesmen  for  the  Government  depart- 
ments, and  representatives  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  united  on  this  position 

At  no  time  was  any  testimony  pre- 
.sented  which  would  indicate  that  the 
tribe  could  terminate  successfully  with- 
out some  financial  assistance  for  services 
such  as  is  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Since  the  figures  I  have  cited  above 
represent  the  actual  costs  of  services, 
they  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
provided  for  the  first  year  in  the  House 
bill.  After  detailed  discussions  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  departments,  and  with 
the  attorney  peneral  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  Honorable  John  Reynolds,  the 
House  committee  concluded  that  the 
sums  authorized  in  their  bill  would  be 
sufficient  It  is  hoped  that  the  Menomi- 
nee community  will  t>e  able  to  sustain 
the  extra  costs  themselves. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  esti- 
mates can  be  no  more  than  reasonable 
predictions  of  the  costs  providing  the 
services  to  the  tribe,  beyond  what  they 
can  pay  for  themselves.  Every  Senator 
knows  that  the  detailed  justifications 
which  would  be  required  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  would  provide  fur- 
ther assurance  that  every  dollar  spent 
is  fully  justified  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
and  revenues  of  the  fledgling  community. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  these  Fed- 
eral payments  would  be  made  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  now  taken 
over  the  responsibility  of  assuring  that 
adequate  services  are  provided  to  the 
Menominees  These  payments  would 
not  be  made  to  Indians  as  Indians. 
Rather  they  would  reimburse  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  for  costs  which  the  State 
will  incur  if  an  adequate  level  of  services 
IS  maintained  It  seems  to  me  quite  irre- 
responsible  to  suggest  that  the  costs,  pre- 
viously borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  simply  be  charged  to  the 
State  in  which  this  reservation  happened 
to  be  situated.  The  Wisconsin  taxpayer 
should  not  have  to  shoulder  such  a  finan- 
cial responsibility,  especially  since  the 
terms  of  the  transfer  were  worked  out 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  has  now  set  out 
upon  an  experiment  of  self-financed  self- 
government  which  is  unique  in  our  expe- 
rience.   I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  give 
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them  the  financial  aids  needed  to  make 
this  experiment  an  imquallfled  success. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  April  30,  1961,  describing  the 
many  problems  facing  the  Menominees 
in  their  termination,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

COTJKTT    Is    A    CBALL£NGC    TO    MiNOMINEE    IN- 

©lAws:     Fedkral     Conthol     Ovra     Tmcn 
834.000  AcRi  Rksesvation   Ceases  at  Mid- 

KKJHT 

(By  Richard  C.  Klenitz) 

ECxsRXNA,  Wu. — The  Menominee  Indian 
R«ierTatlon.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forest 
tracts  In  Wisconsin,  becomes  the  State's 
Tad  county  at  midnight  Sunday. 

The  Menominees  have  survived  fires,  tor- 
nados, and  land-grabbing  schemes  since 
they  accepted  the  234.000-acre  reservation 
from  the  United  States  In  an  1854  treaty. 

But  the  end  of  Federal  Government  super - 
Tlalon  promises  to  be  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenge. It  oomes  at  a  time  that  the  timber 
Industry,  upon  which  75  percent  of  the 
Menominees  depend  f<>r  a  living.  Is  at  a  low 
ebb. 

Their  forest,  which  produces  nearly  8  per- 
cent of  the  State's  annual  harvest  of  saw- 
timber,  and  their  sawmill,  stores,  and 
hoonea.  are  valued  at  nearly  $40  million. 

OROKB    SHOCKXD    TBXU. 

Talking  about  the  transition  to  a  county. 
Bernard  Orlgnon.  the  tribal  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  provisional  county  board, 
said  flatly.  "WeTe  not  afraid  of  It  "  Yet, 
It  Is  not  hard  to  And  others  who  will  say, 
"We  are  not  ready  yet." 

As  resenratlon  Indians,  the  Menominees 
chafed  iinder  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  oi  Indian  Affairs,  which  held  a  tight 
rein  on  the  tribal  purse  strings  and  veto 
power  over  the  tribal  council.  But  it  was  a 
great  shock  when  Congress  In  1954  ordered 
termination  of  the  supervision  by  the  end 
of  1958.  The  tribe  claimed  it  was  forced  on 
tlMin  and  won  two  delays — to  December  31, 
1900.  and  then  to  midnight  Sunday. 

LOAirs    ASr    SOUGHT 

The  birth  of  the  72d  county  will  be  marked 
by  services  Sunday  at  St  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church  In  Neoplt.  Eleven  other  Indian 
tribes  In  Wisconsin  have  been  Invited  to  take 
part  in  a  dance  ceremony  In  Keshena.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Crovernment  was 
e]Q>ected  to  be  there  to  transfer  the  deed  to 
the  reservation  to  Menominee  Enterprises. 
Inc .  a  corporation  which  manages  the 
lumber  Industry. 

TKIBE    SUED    UNrTED    STATES 

To  help  the  reservation  ease  into  its  new 
role  as  a  county,  congressional  leaders  are 
trying  now  to  push  through  loans  for  the 
Menominees,  and  outright  grants  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs. 

Events  leading  up  to  the  new  county  date 
back  to  a  tornado  In  1905  that  destroyed  35 
million  board  feet  of  timber  Accusing  the 
Giovernment  of  negligence  In  the  salvage  Job 
and  several  later  instances,  the  tribe  saed 
the  United  States. 

When  tribal  members,  finally  won  an  $8.- 
500.000  settlement  In  1951.  they  asked  to 
divide  up  some  of  It  among  the  3,270  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  pay  out  $1,500  shares 
to  each  member  of  the  tribe,  but  some  Sena- 
tors thought  It  was  a  good  time  to  start  get- 
ting the  Government  "out  of  the  Indian 
business"  and  a  termination  bill  was  brought 
up. 

According  to  the  tribe.  Senator  Watkocs. 
(Republican  of  Utahj   gave  them  the  choice 


of  accepting  termtnatlon  or  iK>t  getting  th« 
$1,500.  The  Manominees  agreed— with  later 
regrets. 

ICO    PATH    TO    FOLLOW 

The  flrst  vorry  was  that  timber  Interests 
would  soon  :ay  their  hands  on  the  220.000 
acres  of  forest,  rich  In  hardwoods  and  pines 
that  tower  nearly  100  feet  Repreeentatlves 
LAiao  iRep'ibhcan  of  Marshfleldk  and 
Rxcsa  (Democrat  of  Milwaukee)  obtained 
amendments  to  assure  continuance  of  the 
sustained  yi<ild  management  plan  initiated 
in  1908.  (So  well  managed  Is  the  forest  that 
although  mc  re  than  a  billion  t)oard  feet  of 
timber  has  been  harvested,  there  is  more 
standing  nc  w  than  when  the  operation 
began  ) 

Termination  was  admittedly  an  experi- 
ment. There  was  no  pattern  to  follow,  so  th? 
Menominees  were  left  the  task  of  working 
one  out. 

Tribal  leaders.  State  agencies,  attorneys, 
and  Univers  ty  of  Wisconsin  experts  worked 
countless  he  urs  and  compiled  reams  of  re- 
ports in  exp  orlng  mt\ny  alternatives  These 
included  making  the  reservation  a  State  for- 
est, a  natloral  parK,  a  separate  county,  part 
of  adjoining  Shawano  and  Oconto  Counties, 
or  dividing  it  between  the  two. 

The  tribe  chose  to  eatabr,sh  Menominee 
County — 64th  in  size  in  the  State  and  one  of 
the  least  pc  pulated  The  State  legislature 
approved,  b  it  because  of  misgivings  made 
its  decision  ubject  to  review  within  8  years. 
Some  wondered  whether  stich  a  county,  with 
a  single  Intiustry  and  tew  people  trained 
in  business   ind  governnient,  could  succeed. 

The  Menominees  long  have  owned  their 
own  power  i.tllity,  telephone  company,  hos- 
pital, home  lar  the  aged,  and  roads,  but  most 
were  built  without  having  to  conform  to 
State  codes  and,  therefore,  are  substandard 
In  many  ways.  These  present  only  a  few  of 
the  problem.} 

COME  UT   wrrH  plan 

In  the  face  of  the  challenge,  Menominee 
leaders  felt  they  could  succeed.  Their  at- 
torneys cam<!  up  with  this  plan: 

Menomlne-'  Enterprises,  Inc  ,  will  take  over 
tribal  assets,  with  enrolled  memh>ers  as  stock 
and  bond  hclders. 

A  trusteeship  will  assume  guardianship  of 
the  affairs  of  minors. 

Menomlne»?  County  will  have  Just  one  town 
and  a  Joint  town-county  board  of  seven 
members,  for  school  purposes  it  will  t>e 
part  of  the   neighboring  Shawano  district 

It  will  Join  Shawano  County  under  a  single 
Judge,  district  attorney,  and  superintendent 
of  schools. 

«;hare  welpare  costs 

The  Shawano  County  Director  of  Public 
Welfare  will  handle  Menominee  County  wel- 
fare matters  on  a  cost  sharing  basis,  as  It  has 
been  handling  Its  Federal  social  security  ben- 
efits. 

Beginning  officers  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  largely  based  on  Menominee  rec- 
ommendations 

Embarklnt?  on  a  new  county  experiment 
does  not  mean  that  the  Menominees  will 
step  into  an  entirely  new  way  of  life.  They 
have  been  CS.  citizens  since  1924,  subject  to 
most  State  laws  since  1954  and  eligible  for 
military  draft.  They  already  can  hold  pub- 
lic oflQce,  sit  on  Juries  and  vote  In  local. 
State  and  national  elections. 

NOT    ALL    INDIANS 

The  new  county  will  not  be  exclusively 
Menominee.  Only  some  2,700  of  the  en- 
rolled members  live  In  It.  Another  600  reel- 
dents  Include  white  people  who  married  into 
Menominee  families  or  who  work  for  the 
tribe,  and  nonmember  Indians.  Some  1,400 
persons  live  in  the  sawmill  community  of 
Neopit  and  1,000  in  the  Government  center. 
Keshena. 

S<5me  tribal  leaders  hellere  that  the  Me- 
nominees c(>uld   lose  political  predominance 


in  three  generations  Only  3  percent  now  are 
pure  bloods. 

"We  anticipate  the  day,"  said  SO*  ilenom- 
Inee.  "when  people  wlU  ho  more  ask  us  If 
we  are  Meuorr»ftiee8  than  they  ask  your  na- 
tionality in  Milwaukee  now  " 

Far  and  away  the  greatest  problem  facing 
the  tribe  Is  the  econonUc  one.  Its  for>«t  In- 
dustry must  make  a  profit  because  In  the 
beginning  it  virtually  will  be  the  only  tax- 
payer— owning  all  but  21  acres  deeded  to  a 
Catholic    church-school    In   Keshena. 

Some  500  families  have  built  home  on  land 
to  which  they  claim  squatters  rights,  but  it 
will  be  some  time  before  clear  titles  are 
worked  out.  Leases  will  be  available  to  out- 
siders, but  details  for  these  still  must  be 
arranged 

NEW    INOrsTRT    D1SCV38ED 

The  bxisinesfl,  which  is  expected  to  produce 
more  than  $400  000  In  property  taxes.  Is  now 
operating  in  the  red  Twenty  million  board 
feet  of  lumber  are  piled  In  the  Neopit  mill- 
yard  where  there  should  be  only  14  mlliloa 
feet  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  forest  and  sawmill  operations  that 
norm.illy  provide  a  milUon-dollar-a-year 
payroll  to  as  many  as  400  employees  had 
only  180  working  early  this  month,  at  an 
average    wage    of   *33   for   a  40-hour  week. 

Aware  of  the  Insecurity  of  depending  on  a 
single  industry,  tribal  leaders  believe  that 
another  $15  to  $20  million  must  be  added 
to  the  tax  base  (figured  at  $16  million) 
through  new  enterprises  Veneer  and  pre- 
fiibrlc:ited  home  pl.ants  have  been  discussed. 
Promotion  of  a  resort  Industry  could  help 
greatly,  but  the  idea  Is  hard  to  sell  to  many 
Menominees  who  cherish  the  privacy  of  their 
woodhind  paradise 

PEDER.\L     LOAN     SOTTCHT 

Meanwhile,  a  Feder.\l  loan  is  being  sought 
for  Industrial  development  A  Senate  in- 
terior »\jbcommlttee  Friday  approved  one  of 
$1  500.000  plus  a  grant  of  $438,000  for  sani- 
tation facilities.  The  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee earlier  approved  a  S-year  aid  plan  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs,  be- 
ginning with  $540,000  the  first  year  and 
$54,000  in  the  sixth 

By  midsummer,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  brought  reservation  roads  up  to 
State  standards 

The  tribe  still  Is  seeking  some  organization 
to  operate  Its  36-bed  hospital,  now  closed 
because  ■.;  fluaiiclal  troubles,  except  for  a 
small  outpatient  clinic. 

rOVST)     IN      1634 

Setting  up  government  ofBces  will  be  a 
gradual  process,  starting  with  such  basic 
decisions  as  what  records  must  be  kept,  and 
hi)W  The  State  legislative  council  has  hired 
Randolph  Runden.  who  U^ng  was  Racine 
County  board  chairman,  as  its  liaison  man 
to  give  advice  in  these  matters. 

The  Menominees  have  been  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  white  man  ever  since  French 
explorer  Jean  Nlcolet  in  1634  found  them 
living  along  the  Menominee  River,  which 
now   forms    the   Wisconsin-Michigan   border, 

RELIMQtlSHED      DOMAIN 

They  were  forced  to  give  up  their  vast 
domain — often  at  a  few  cents  an  acre  —as 
they  were  overrun  by  white  civilization.  The 
last  of  It  was  relinquished  In  an  1848  treaty 
In  exchange  for  a  reservation  In  Minnesota, 
later   rejected   in   favor   of   the   present  site. 

The  forested  reservation  provided  a  great 
opportunity.  The  tribe  became  the  wealth- 
iest in  the  State,  while  preserring  a  rich 
Indian  heritage. 

Gradually  the  Indian  Bureau  turned  over 
to  It  all  local  government  functions.  It  be- 
came the  most  adjusted  In  the  Nation  to 
the  white  man's  way  of  life  And  that. 
Congress  pointed  out.  was  why  it  chose  the 
Menominees  for  the  termination  experiment. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  M:'.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  junio"  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. In  reply  to  the  statement  which 
has  been  made.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  Lb  no  difference  between  us.  We 
feel  that  when  we  tire  dealing  with  peo- 
ple who  are  wards  of  the  State  real  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  their  situa- 
tion. The  House  w(  nt  into  this  question. 
The  House  arrivec  at  the  conclusions 
shown  in  the  bill  v  hich  i.s  on  the  desk. 
As  stated  by  the  lunlor  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Governor,  and  others, 
including  the  head;  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  all  men  of  Judgment,  men 
who  know  the  sitjation.  who  are  not 
guessing,  are  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  shall  not  rei>eat  what  has  been  said 
by  my  colleague.  "  wish  to  give  a  little 
hi.'itory.  so  Senators  may  understand 
what  we  are  talki:ig  about. 

On  May  9  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  'U30.  which  is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  In  AprU  1961,  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  Menominee  Tribe 
was  terminated.  At  the  time  of  the 
termination,  it  was  my  judgment,  and 
al.so  the  JudKment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that,  because  of  thf 
serious  economic  i:)roblems  confronting 
the  tribe,  it  would  t>e  a  great  deal  better 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians 
and  the  people  ol  Wisconsin  and  the 
country  to  extend  Federal  control. 

Then  we  could  resolve  the  inherent 
problems  thereafter.  But  it  did  not 
happen  in  that  way. 

When  the  Houst  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  a  loan  of 
$2,500,000  instead  of  $1,500,000,  as  the 
Senate  bill  provides,  they  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  from  the  evidence  and  the 
facts. 

It  mu.st  be  clear,  as  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  unless  we  accept  the  House 
bill  we  will  have  u  conference  problem 
on  our  hands.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
22  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  have 
told  me  that  when  there  is  a  matter  re- 
lating to  a  State,  and  the  two  Senators 
agree,  generally  tliere  is  no  difference 
and  no  objection.  The  attitude  of  the 
Senators,  especially  when  backed  up  by 
the  attitude  of  tlie  House,  should  be 
sufficient  for  acceptance  of  the  House 
bill, 

I  realize  that  the  committee  has  held 
some  hearings;  but,  I  repeat,  I  have  ap- 
peared before  committees  at  times  when 
there  was  a  question  of  opposition. 
Still,  when  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  agreed,  the  opposition  was  rubbed 
out.  So  in  this  jjartlcular  instance,  I 
cannot  see  why  similar  logic  should  not 
prevail. 

Even  by  the  adoption  of  the  more  lib- 
eral House  bill,  which  I  beUeve  should 
be  done,  the  Menominees  would  be  hard 
put  to  meet  their  obligations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terminiition  plans,  the  tribe 
has  faithfully  a':tempted  to  provide 
machinery  to  handle  its  own  affairs  and 
to  integrate  properly  into  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  system  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Nation. 

Mr,  President,  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
House  bill  be  accepted:  then,  upon  its 
signature  by  the  President,  it  will  be- 
come law.  If  the-e  is  insistence  on  the 
other  bill  with  the  amendment,  con- 
cvu 635 


ferees  will  have  to  be  appointed.  I 
doubt  that  It  will  be  possible  to  have  the 
House  accept  the  modified  Senate  bill, 
because  the  Menominees  have  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  who  come  from 
their  own  country  and  know  the  facts. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  accept  its 
responsibility  and  will  see  to  it  that  ade- 
quate compensation,  if  we  wish  to  call 
it  that,  is  paid,  or  that  assistance  is 
given  to  those  who  are  our  wards  and 
who,  after  all,  are  entitled  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  comes  to  a  vote  on  the  bill.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  listened  with  atten- 
tiveness  to  the  excellent  statement  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  to  the  detailed  exposition 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin, 

I  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  to 
concur  in  the  position  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  accept  the  House  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  comn^ittee  has  dealt 
with  the  Menominee  problem  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Several  times  ue 
have  extended  the  time  for  termination, 
each  time  with  the  admonition  that  no 
further  extension  would  be  granted. 
Yet  upon  the  presentation  of  the  case 
and  the  renewed  plea  of  the  Menominee 
Indians,  the  extensions  have  been 
granted. 

So  I  think  the  committee  is  familiar 
with  the  problem  and  has  tried  to  be 
liberal  and  generous  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cum.stances.  Certainly  I  would  want  to 
do  no  injustice  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dians. Therefore,  we  have  taken  great 
care  and  have  given  extended  delibera- 
tion to  tills  problem. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that 
Congress  has  not  been  ungenerous,  so 
far  as  the  Menominee  Indians  are  con- 
cerned. Over  the  years,  a  very  large 
settlement  of  Federal  funds  has  been  di- 
rected to  them.  In  1950,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, the  Menominee  Indians  won  a 
judgment  in  the  amount  of  $8,500,000, 
which  was  awarded  them.  It  was  fol- 
lowing the  award  of  that  judgment  that 
the  Indian  tribe  itself,  acting  through 
the  tribal  council,  asked  for  termination. 
In  the  process  of  termination,  and  dur- 
ing the  extensions,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  termination  date,  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  the  sum  of 
approximately  $4  million  in  carrying  the 
termination  procram. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
make  available  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dians an  additional  $1,500,000  in  credit 
for  modernization  of  their  sawmill  and 
for  the  diversification  of  this  industry, 
and  also  for  the  development  of  their 
fine  recreational  potential,  plus  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $438,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  sanitation  facilities. 

All  in  all,  when  those  figures  are  added 
topether.  they  represent  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  tribe  of  3.270  Indians.  800 
of  whom  do  not  live  on  the  reservation. 
In  view  of  the  developments  which 
have  occurred  heretofore  and  the  money 
which  has  in  fact  been  awarded  to  the 
Indians  through  judgment  or  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  Indians  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  tried  very  hard  to 
be  fair.    I  tliink  the  bill  represents  the 


best  final  settlement  we  could  concur 

upon  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  As  to  the  initial 
amount  which  the  Senator  spoke  about 
as  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Menominee  Indians,  is  it 
not  true  that  they  were  simply  stumpage 
payments  paid  according  to  a  decision 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  this  si'm  was  due  the 
Menominees? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  LMr.  Anderson],  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  After  they  got  $8.5 
million,  they  sought  to  increase  the  pay- 
ments by  a  couple  of  million  on  the 
ground  that  the  stumpage  payments 
were  not  large  enough,  and  the  Menomi- 
nees claimed  that  their  forest  liad  been 
badly  handled.  God  was  the  one  who 
did  it ;  he  did  not  let  the  rain  fall  at  the 
right  time. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  was  trustee, 
and  therefore  there  was  some  claim  that 
the  trustee  had  not  done  all  the  things  it 
mipht  have  done. 

I  assume  the  court  reached  a  just  ver- 
dict. I  assume  the  Menominees  were  en- 
titled to  $8,500,000.  Congress  paid  it. 
It  went  into  the  funds  of  the  tribe.  But 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  stumpage 
paN-ments  at  all.  That  question  arose 
several  years  later  as  a  result  of  an 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  termination,  that  is  the  argu- 
ment I  am  making.  It  was  a  payment 
legally  and  properly  determined. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct;  I 
do  not  question  that.  The  $8,500,000 
was  paid  as  a  part  of  the  claim  that  the 
trustee  had  not  properly  handled  the 
forest.  The  United  States  did  not  agree 
with  that  contention,  but  the  court  did, 
and  that  settled  the  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Wisconsin — not  simply 
this  Senator  or  the  senior  Senator,  but 
tlie  other  elected  officials — that  this  is 
generous,  and  as  generous  as  it  should 
be  under  the  circumstances. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  in  the 
record  that  the  Menominees  have  in- 
dicated over  and  over  again,  in  every 
way  they  knew  how.  that  their  termina- 
tion—their decision  for  termination  back 
in  1953 — was  a  decision  which  was  made 
In  their  judgment  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  the  situation  would  be. 
They  felt  they  were  being  told  that  if 
they  did  not  vote  for  termination,  they 
would  be  terminated  anyway;  and  that 
if  they  did  vote  for  termination,  they 
would  be  terminate,  but  would  receive 
payments  which  would  temporarily  en- 
rich them. 

If  we  visit  upon  the  Menominees  the 
notion  that  they  received  personal  pay- 
ment before  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  that  they  received  it  with  the 
Federal  Government  siting  as  agency, 
and  that  they  dissipated  the  pa.vment. 
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that  Is  not  pertinent,  for  the  reasons 
I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

How  well  we  recall  the  time  in  the 
1930's  when  bonus  payments  were  made 
to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  How 
long  were  those  bonus  payments  held  by 
the  veterans?  Many  of  them  invested 
them  wisely,  I  am  sure;  but  all  of  the 
studies  I  have  seen  have  indicated  that 
most  of  them  spent  their  bonus  pay- 
ments within  2  or  3  months. 

We  are  not  asking  that  payments  be 
made  individually  to  these  Indians,  for 
their  personal  enrichment  or  so  they  can 
enjoy  themselves  for  a  few  weeks.  We 
are  asking  that  the  payment  be  made  to 
the  State,  so  this  will  be  done  in  an 
orderly,  responsible,  and  humane  way. 
That  is  the  burden  of  our  request. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And,  let  me  add.  it 
is  for  the  reason  that  the  committee  has 
made  available  to  the  tribe,  to  assist  it  in 
the  transition  and  to  enable  it  to  get  the 
full  use  from  its  sawmill  and  from  its 
forest  resources,  the  credit  of  $1,500,000, 
which,  from  the  testimony,  would  seem 
to  be  adequate  to  modernize  the  plant,  to 
diversify  the  industry,  and  to  develop  the 
recreational  facilities.  We  believe  this 
is  a  sum  which  the  testimony  itself  sup- 
ports; and,  therefore,  we  have  concluded 
that  with  this  money,  together  with  the 
grant  of  money  necessary  to  complete 
the  sanitation  facilities,  the  Menominee 
Indians  will  have  the  wherewithal  to  im- 
prove their  sawmill  and  to  develop  their 
recreational  areas,  and  therefore,  to  im- 
prove their  general  condition  of  life.  It 
la  also  our  feeling  that  in  the  long  run — 
now  that  termination  has  occurred — the 
mill  will  be  better  utilized  and  the  living 
standards  of  the  Menominee  Indians  will 
continue  to  improve. 

We  were  unable  to  agree  with  the 
House  that  grants  should  be  given  for 
education,  health,  and  welfare,  because 
it  seemed  to  us  that  once  termination 
had  occurred  and  once  these  Indians 
had  the  same  status,  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Government,  as  that  of  any 
other  citizens,  we  would  be  setting  a  very 
unwise  precedent  then  to  use  Federal 
funds  by  way  of  grants  to  the  State  or 
to  the  county  for  purposes  which  nor- 
mally are  taken  care  of  by  the  State  and 
the  county. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  yield 
further,  that  is  why  I  wanted  termina- 
tion itself  to  be  ended  on  a  more  gradual 
basis,  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
itself  recommended,  so  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  these  payments.  But  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  committee  that 
it  did  not  wish  to  concur  in  the  view  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but, 
instead,  wished  to  have  termination  oc- 
cur and  wished  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
completely. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  was  clearly  the 
view  and  the  case.  Unfortunately,  time 
moves  inexorably  onward:  and  it  wa^ 
the  decision  of  the  committee  to  report 
the  bill  without  extending  the  termina- 
tion date. 

Now  termination  has  occurred,  and 
that  fact  has  been  established:  and, 
therefore,  at  this  time  the  Indians  should 


not  be  treated  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  other  citizens  are  treated,  and 
we  must  take  that  situation  into  account, 
and  must  consider  it  in  connection  with 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ANE'ERSON.  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i.s  on  at^reeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  188,  House  bill 
4130,  the  correspondinK  House  bill— in 
other  words,  that  it  be  substituted  for  the 
Senate  bill — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  I  also  move  that 
the  Senate  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clau.si'  of  the  House  bill,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  text  of  the  Senate 
hill,  as  th  iS  far  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  I  seek  a 
little  info.-mation  in  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  as  I 
understar.d.  the  Senate  has  now  adopted 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended, 
to  Senate  bill  870. 

Mr  WILEY  Did  the  Senator  move 
that  the  House  bill  be  sub.siituted? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  have  made  that  mo- 
tion, and  It  is  pending 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  the  pendini^  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  House  bilP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No ,  my  motion  is  that 
the  Senate  now  consider  the  House  bill, 
and  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Hous'?  bill  be  stricken  out,  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  there  be  inserted  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill,  as  thus  far  amended 

Mr.  PFIOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  whether  the  motion  is  in  or- 
der It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  combination 
of  two  notions — namely,  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  House  bill,  and  then  a  mo- 
tion to  substitute,  for  the  text  of  the 
House  bill,  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended 

The  PPiESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  ir  order,  although  it  may  be  di- 
vided, if  that  Is  desired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  understand  that  the 
pending  motion  is  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  the  Senate  bill,  and  substitute 
the  text  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  suggest  that  the 
reverse  u  the  case. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
first  step  will  be  to  take  up  the  House  bill. 
After  that  is  done,  the  Chair  can  put  the 
question  on  substituting  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  for  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  On 
the  latter  question,  my  colleague  and  I 
can  vote    no." 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  President.  I  adopt 
the  suggestion,  and  modify  my  motion 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  4130 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'HR  4130'  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  the  termination  of  Federal  services 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin 

Mr  ANDEFISON  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  House  bill  be  stricken  out, 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  text  of  Senate  bill  870,  as  amended 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  the  text  of  Senate  bill  870,  as 
amended,  be  substituted  for  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  House  bill  4130  « Put- 
ting the  question  ' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  is  on  the  enero.ssment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  House  bill  4130 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.s.sed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH  R  4130  '  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed 

Mr  ANDEFISON  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
870  be  Indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Without  objection,  the  title  of  House 
bill  4130  will  be  amended  so  as  to  cor- 
respond t«  the  title  of  Senate  bill  870, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

"A  bill  to  provide  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  Menominee  Enterprises.  Incor- 
porated, and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Church. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Gold- 
w.^TER,  and  Mr  Allott  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN     INVESTMENT     AND     TAX 
HAVEN     OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have,  on 
numerous  occasions  and  over  a  period  of 
years,  spoken  out  in  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  tax  treatment  of  the  income  and 
profits  earned  by  foreign  corporations 
which  are  owned  by  American  interests. 
My  objections  run  both  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  taxation  of  the  income  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  American  companies 
prior   to   the   repatriation   of   dividends 


and  to  the  fact  that  we  credit  foreign  in- 
come and  related  t.axes  against  UJS.  in- 
come tax  liability 

I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sions that  our  tax  treatment  of  this  in- 
come earned  abroad  has  led  t^  balance 
of  payments  difficulties,  the  shifting  of 
the  tax  burden  to  thase  busine.sses  en- 
gaged solely  in  domestic  operations,  the 
loss  of  jobs  here  at  home,  and,  perhai>s 
most  outrageous  to  our  sense  ol  equity 
and  fair  play,  the  growth  of  numerous 
tax  haven  abuses. 

Today  I  want  tc  discu.ss  a  few  aspects 
of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  for- 
eign investment  problem,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Inadequacy  of  our  sta- 
tistics, following  winch  I  shall  discuss 
some  matters  relatmg  to  the  extent  and 
seriou.sness  of  tax  haven  abuses. 

In  my  view,  these  tax  haven  opera- 
tions have  even  led  some  companies  into 
practices  which  .nterfere  with,  rather 
than  assist  in,  the  promotion  of  exports 
and  the  conduct  of  operations  both  do- 
mestically and  abroad  m  a  sound,  ethi- 
cal, and  businesslike  manner.  I  shall  il- 
lustrate this  point  by  citing  some  facts 
relative  to  a  particular  corjx)ration. 

On  April  4  of  L.iis  year  I  sent  a  letter 
and  qut'stionnaip*  to  the  presidents  of 
our  100  largest  industrial  corporations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  and  questioiuiaire  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  lef.er  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  :  Recently  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  look  Into  certain  aspects  of  private 
foreign  investment..  I  And  our  statlatlcs 
fairly  good  on  dliect  Investment  but  the 
portfolio  picture  U  not  at  all  clear. 

Aa  you  know,  dlPMrt  Investment  Is,  by  defi- 
nition, equity  Investment  amounting  to  at 
least  25  percent  of  ownership.  According  to 
s.ome  Indications,  there  are  sizable  Invest- 
ments abroad  by  r.onflnanclal  UB.  corpora- 
tions, both  In  e<iuUles  where  ownership 
amounts  to  less  thin  25  percent,  and  In  evi- 
dences of  lndebte<lne8s  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

I  am  sending  tlic  attached  questionnaire 
to  several  of  our  major  nonflnanclal  corpora- 
tions In  an  effort  t>  obtain  some  clarification 
of  the  foreign  port:'ollo  InveMment  picture 

Your  cooperation  will  be  sincerely  appreci- 
ated  and    I   shall    hold    this    Information    Ir. 


confidence   Insofar  a^  the  of>eratlons  of   any 
specific  company  are  concerned. 

It  Is  hoped    that  this  information   will   be 
helpful  In  developing  tax  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AxBEET  Gore 
•  •  •  •  • 

Page  1  of  questionnaire:  Does  your  com- 
pany, or  any  U.S.  corporation  in  which  your 
company  holds  voting  stock  amounting  to  a.s 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  total  voting  stock 
of  such  corporation,  own  equity  shares  of 
stock  m  a  foreign  corporation?  If  so,  pleiuse 
list  below  (please  list  separately  for  each 
U.S.  corporation). 

U.S.  Corporation: 


Foreign  corporation: 


Approximate  percentage  of  ownership  of 
foreign  corporation  held  by  this  U.S,  corpora- 
tion: 


Pages  2  of  questionnaire  In  which  of  these 
foreign  corporations  has  ai.>y  of  the  VJS. 
corporations  listed  acquired  stock  Initially 
since  1956?  In  how  many  has  the  percentage 
of  ow^nershlp  Increased   since   1956? 

UJS.  corporation; 


Foreign  corporation: 


Date   InltlaUy  acquired,   or   percentage   of 
increase  since   1056: 


Page  3  of  questionnaire  Please  list  below 
any  nonequity  Investment  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  of  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
these  same  U.S.  corporations. 

U.8.  corporation: 


Foreign  corpxjratlon : 


Approximate  dollar  amount   of  nonequity 
investment : 


Mr.  GORE  Mr  President.  I  am  ^lad 
to  say  that  the  response  was  gcod.  Al- 
together, respon-ses  from  78  companies 
were  received,  although  not  all  gave  all 
the  information  desired.  Approximately 
60  companies  furnished  substantially  all 
t!ic  information  .sought.  Some,  liowever. 
made    little    effort   to    be    of    assistance 

The  president  of  one  of  our  large  com- 
panies finally  wrote  to  me  on  May  19. 
a  delay  of  .some  6  weeks,  not  to  give  me 
any  information,  but  to  suggest  that  I 


consult  the  Department  of  Commerce 
publication,  "U.S.  Business  Investments 
in  Foreign  Countries." 

Now,  I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the 
standard  publications  in  this  field  The 
one  referred  to  was  published  in  1960  and 
covers  only  the  year  1957,  and  subse- 
quent trends  was  a  part  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  Incidentally,  I  shall  later 
refer  to  this  publication  and  compare 
some  of  the  findings  contained  therein 
with  some  of  our  other  published  statis- 
tics. Government  statistics  in  this  field 
are  inadequate.  Secretary  Dillon,  for 
example,  pomtf-d  out  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently  that,  al- 
though official  information  retui-ns  indi- 
cate that  there  are  only  92  US  -owned 
corporations  in  Switzerland  altogether, 
there  have  been,  in  fact,  more  than  500 
discovered  there. 

I  selected  the  top  100  industrial  cor- 
porations for  this  questionnaire  because 
I  felt  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  get 
a  look  at  the  foreign  oE>erations  of  a 
typical  cross  section  of  our  industrial 
corporations  Some  of  these  companies 
have  no  foreien  operations  at  all.  Many, 
such  as  the  petroleum  and  minerals  com- 
panies, operate  abroad  largely  in  branch 
form  Any  specialized  list  I  might  have 
used  as  a  sample  would  likely  have  been 
heavily  weighted  m  one  direction  or  an- 
other. 

In  my  letter  to  the  presidents  of  these 
corporations.  I  promised  to  hold  their 
replies  in  confidence  insofar  as  the  oper- 
ations of  any  individual  corporations 
were  concerned.  This  I  am  doing.  Their 
replies  are  m  my  safe.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  however,  for 
whatever  value  there  may  be  in  it.  some 
of  the  summary  results  of  this  study. 
Some  important  conclusions,  I  feel,  may 
be  drawn 

I  have  a  tabulation  of  some  of  the 
points  brought  out  in  the  responses  to 
my  questionnaire  The  companies  are 
arranged  m  order  of  responses  received, 
not  by  size  or  alphabetically. 

I  ask  uranimous  consent  to  have  the 
tabulation  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Company 

Nmnbw  of  forelpn  subsidi- 
aries In  which  ownership 
amount"!  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  vottnp  stock 

Number  ta  which  owner- 
ship acquired  or  p«roant- 
ace  of  ownarsblp  Incraased 
In  parted  l»57-eo 

Number  of  foreipti  nibyHl- 
artes  In  which  ownership 
amouuts  to   iesi   than  25 
percent  of  votlnr  stock 

Number   in   which   owner- 
ship acquired  m-  percent- 
ape  of  ownership  increased 
In  period  IftST-eo 

Nonequity  Invt^stm^r.t  lonjr- 
term  loans,  jt'lvauces,  etc 
(uUUioiis^ 

O-l 

12 

s         .      .      „ 

1 „ 

ft. 

1 

$1 .1 1. 

a-9 

C-3 

0-4 

9S 

a 

1 

»2.2. 

6 

Several  Indicated,  bat  not 
nuMd. 

do 

11 

lA 

iiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

4 

11 

4                          . 

4 

4-„ 

Not  reported 

•O.I. 
$33.0. 

o-« 

c-« _ 

0-7 

Not  reported. 

t 

oIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

oIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

None. 
$0.2. 

0-8 

aoIIIIII I!I! — II III 

7 

7 

5... 

1 

0 

0 

6.. 

0 

0 

2 

$7.8. 

C-8 

$3.7. 

n  10 

0-11 

-  -                                        ^^  userful  Information  given. 

C-12 

28 

y 

2 - 

10  (minority;      .,          .. .   _. 

1 — 

$16.7. 

n>i2 

17  frriAWtf^tv^ 

t _ 

J 

1 

Indii^ifpf  ■juletantial  amount 

r-14 

2 - 

17 - 

0 

0 _ 

oIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

but  IK)  flfrure  piven. 

C-15. 

C-I6 

^  ....           _-     _-.---- 

o""in"""iiii""""i" 

$19.1. 
$244 

c-i7ii""!~"i""r 

Several  liidicatpd     ^  one  named. 

c-18 

C-19 _ 

c-ao 

c-21 

Several  liidK»i<j<i.    .'^  one  oitcjcd. 

M                                                        127                             10 10 

Substantial    t'Ut    no    fir-ire 

1 

0 

0 

0 

oI!IIIII..IIII-.IIIII~IIIIII 

flveii. 

Open  aocoTinl  balance    rpry 
■ubatantlaL      No    flffuret 
given. 
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Company 

1 
Numbw  of  foreiRn  subsldi-  , 
aries  tn  which  ownarshlp 
amounts  to  more  than  28 
pwoont  ot  voting  stocic 

.N'umber    in    which    owner- 
ship arnuire<l  or  [»«rcent- 
aee  of  ownership  increaseil 
m  periO'l  1957-60 

Number  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries Ln  which  ownership 
amounts   to   less   than  25 
percent  of  voting;  stock 

Number    in   which   owner- 
ship ttcqulrcl  or  percent- 
age of  ownership  lncrease<l 
in  period  1057  60 

Nonequity  Investment,  lon«- 
term  loans,  advances,  etc, 

(mlUlon.s) 

C-22                              ! 

10 i 

0             1  0 

0 

r-J3 

stated  anlv  one  "unimDortant"  subsidianr.     Branch  ODeratl<uis.                                                 1 

Not  reported. 

C-U 

18 

Several  indicated,  but  not 

named. 
5                                

13                     .            

2 

1 

$1.4. 

C-25 

0 

5 

3 

C-K 

3  .                         

1 

0 

flcures  given. 
t2.4. 

c-r: 

Not  reported- 

None  indicated... 

1 

None  indicated 

38.8. 

c-as 

16              

8 

0 

0 

$3.8. 

c-»          

Nose  Indicated. 

C-JO 

Several  indicated,  but  not 
named, 
do       - 

Not  reported 

0 

0 

Some  Indicated,  but  atnount 

c-ai 

do 

0 „ 

a. 

0 

not  reported. 
Amount  not  indicated 

C-82 

7                 .            

S 

2. 

360 

C-83 

26                   . 

xo. .- 

0- 

0 

(33.9 

C-M                        

1 — - 

81                            

0 

1 

0 

C-36 

7 

0 

0 

C-36 

13 

3 

0 

0 

10.4. 

C-37 

4 

4 

0 

0 ::::.::.::::::::::: 

0 

C-38 

2             

0 

1 

C-88 

10                 

S 

a. 

2 

$A.4 

C-40 

2                   

0 

0 

0 

$1  6. 

C-41 

16 

8. 

0 

0 

$10.3. 

C-42 

M 

7 

4 

0 

10.3. 

C-43 

1                     

1 

0 

0 

1 

S3.6. 

C  44 

SeveraJ   indicated,  but  not 
named. 

0 

u 

C  45 

None  Indicated 

C-46 

10 „ 

3 

3 

0 

$0.5 

C  47 

None  Indicated 

C-48     

6 - 

2 

0 

0 

$16.4. 

C-49                          -   -. 

6 

4 

1                                    

3 

0 

1 

0 

oIII""""!™!"™!!"" 

0 

4. 

2. 

0 

$3.0. 

C  60 

0 

0 

1 

2 

C-51 

C^2    

Several  indicated,  but  not 

named. 
.  .  do     - 

$6.0. 

C-53              

Boine     indicated,     but     no 

CM                .     .     .. 

2 

0.. 

0 

0 

•iDOUiit  f  Iven. 

C-S5 

None  indicated..    

CM 

20 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0. 

0 

0. 

$0.3. 

C  57 

None 

2            

$5.2. 

C-5S 

$1  5. 

c-se 

1.. 

I ....    .      

0.     

0  .-     _     _  .     ._ 

$0.2. 

C-60 

lunmoMa. 

C-61   

15 

15 

11 

Not  indicated 

$3.6  (plus  ctistomer^'  notea). 

C-62 

Several  indicated,  but  not 

named 
3            

14 

3 

0 

$13.4. 

C-63. 

3 

0 

C-64 

3                                 

Not  Indicated 

1 

0 

4. 

0 

m  1 

C-65 

Several  Indicated,  but  not 

named. 
12 

2 

Some     indicated,     but     no 

C-« 

1 

1 

0 „ 

amount  given. 
Not  indicated. 

C-«7 

g 

3 

0 

0 

0 

$>3.8 

C-68 

SeveraJ  Indicated,  but  not 
named. 

6. 

0 

0 

$5.0. 

c-«e 

1 

No  luefui  in/ormatloD  giYtm. 
0 

0 

C-70                  

1  $13.8. 

C-71                      

1 

0 

0 

$14.6. 

C-72 

26  -_ 

16 

2 

2 

$1.8. 

C-73 

8 

8. 

2. 

2 

1 

$1.5. 

C-74 

13 

6 

2 

$6.3. 

C-T5 

C-76 

C-77 

48 

13 

No  uae/ul  information  given. 
No  usefuJ  information  given. 

1 

8 

0 .... 

None  indicated. 

C-78 

19                      

5 

8 

$13  9. 

Mr.  GORE.  Here  are  some  points  of 
signiflcance  to  me. 

The  number  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
our  industrial  corporations  is  much 
larger  than  generally  thought.  The 
above  tabulation  shows  834  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, but  these  are  only  the  ones 
actually  designated  by  name  by  the  com- 
paratively few  companies  that  consti- 
tute this  summary  report.  In  many 
cases,  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  domes- 
tic subsidiaries  of  these  companies  were 
not  reported.  In  still  other  cases  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries listed  were  not  named.  On  the 
bausis  of  available  information.  I  would 
estimate  that  these  100  US.  industrial 
corporations  have  a  substantial  equ,ty 
interest  in  at  least  2,000  foreign  corpo- 
rations. Some  are  merely  holding  com- 
panies and  have  no  intrinsic  worth. 
although  many  have  accumulated  large 
amounts  of  cash  or  other  assets.  Some 
represent  substantial  manufacturing 
operations  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  Latin 
America.  Some  represent  American 
companies'   participation    in   syndicates 


engaged  in  petroleum  operations  in  the 
Middle  East,  although,  as  I  have  said, 
most  of  our  foreign  petroleum  and  min- 
erals operations  are  earned  out  in 
branch  form. 

Of  the  834  subsidiaries  reported  by 
name,  it  was  indicated  that  in  the  case 
of  300,  or  35  percent,  the  subsidiary  had 
been  originally  purchased  or  established, 
or  the  percentage  of  ownership  had  been 
increased,  during  the  period  1957-60. 
This  means  that  for  every  two  subsid- 
iaries in  existence  prior  to  1957  there  is 
now  one  additional  new  subsidiary,  or 
one  in  which  additional  new  investment 
has  been  made 

Bear  in  mind  that  some  of  these  for- 
eign investments  go  back  for  100  years 
and  more  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  domestic  corporations  reporting, 
the  American  company  itself  has  grown 
out  of  what  was.  in  the  beginning,  a 
small  subsidiary  of  a  British  corporation 
established  in  this  country  almost  100 
years  ago. 

This  recent  increase  in  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries must  arrest  our  attention. 


It  indicates  two  things. 

F'irst,  there  has  been  an  amazing  in- 
crf>a.se  in  private  foreign  economic  ac- 
tivities in  recent  years.  This  increase 
in  .subsidiaries  indicates  a  greater  step- 
up  m  activity  than  do  our  recorded  fig- 
ures for  increased  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment 

Second,  this  sharp  increase  in  subsidi- 
aries indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  reorganizing  of  oversea 
operations.  Other  studies,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  this  one.  show  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  subsidiaries  in 
tax  haven  countries.  Many  of  these,  I 
am  convmceil,  are  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tax  avoidance  or  deferral.  For 
instance,  according  to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment sources.  170  additional  subsidiaries 
have  been  di.scovered  in  Switzerland 
during  the  past  year.  Many  of  these 
are  holding  companie.s  Many  are 
dummy  operations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other Some  front  for  Liechtenstein, 
Panamanian.  Venezuelan,  or  other  third 
country  corporations. 
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Incidentally,  a  new  country  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  active  tax  haven 
rolls.  I  refer  to  Monaco.  U.S  News  & 
World  Report  for  June  12,  1961,  indi- 
cates that  Monaco  is  trying  to  attract 
US  operations  and  that  Joy  Manufac- 
turing. United  States  Time  Corp  and 
Inter-Armco  have  established  manage- 
ment and  sales  headquarters  there.  This 
is  the  terminology  often  used  to  de- 
scribe a  lax  haven  operation 

Another  significant  point  brought  out 
by  these  respon.ses  to  my  questionnaire 
is  the  .sizable  amount  of  nondirect  in- 
vestment. This  is  important  when 
studying  our  statistics  on  capital  outflow 
and  balance  of  payments. 

There  arc  118  subsidiaries  included  in 
the  above  tabulation  which  are  in  the 
nondirect  category,  according  to  Com- 
merce Department  classification.  There 
are  also  large  amounts  of  bonds,  notes, 
long-term  credit,  and  open  account 
credit  either  explicitly  stated  or  implied. 
These  items  have  considerable  signifi- 
cance in  our  balance-of-pa\ment.s  sta- 
tistics. 

The.se  amounted  to  more  than  $340 
million  worth  explicitly  stated,  with 
other  amounts  in  sizable  quantities  indi- 
cated. 

Some  of  the  loans,  where  details  were 
given,  are  ICA  participation  or  guaran- 
teed loans,  many  being  made  to  the  US 
companies'  own  subsidiaries.  Most  of 
this  amount  appears  to  be  of  rather  re- 
cent origin. 

There  are  sizable  loans  io  customers 
to  finance  recent  puicha.ses.  apparently 
on  a  long-term  basi.s 

There  are  loans  to  ai)paiently  nonaffil- 
iat^^-d  foreign  companies. 

The  above  points  are  important,  and 
they  do  not  .show  up  from  a  study  of 
our  regularly  published  statistics. 

These  nonequity  investments  show 
that,  for  one  thing,  when  we  exf^ort  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  we  do  not  realize 
the  full  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  credits  are  extended  at 
the  same  time  by  the  exporting  company; 
in  other  words,  the  goods  are  not  paid 
for.  We  do  not  get  the  full  effect,  either, 
when  20  percent,  or  more,  of  the  sale 
price  of  exports  is  bled  off  into  a  tax 
haven  sales  corporation 

U.S.  Government  statistics  on  capital 
outflow  and  balance  of  payments  are  in- 
complete and  misleading  This  will  re- 
quire .some  explanation,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  bear  with  me 

Our  capital  outflows  are  classified  as 
either  direct  or  portfolio  Direct  invest- 
ment is  what  we  generally  think  of  when 
we  talk  about  corporate  activities  over- 
seas, particularly  when  we  speak  of  the 
subsidiary  and  branch  operations  of  our 
domestic  industrial,  as  distinguished 
from  financial,  corporations 

But  this  IS  not  altogether  a  true  pic- 
ture when  we  consider  our  regularly  pub- 
lished statistics 

The  Commerce  Department  compiles 
direct  investment  statistics  on  the  basis 
of  questionnaires  sent  out  quarterly  to 
about  459  companies  of  various  types. 
Some  companies  do  not  respond.  Most, 
however.  I  am  told,  cooperate  very  well 
The.se  responses  are  not  available  to  me 


for  study,  however,  and  the  results  ap- 
pear only  in  extraixilated.  aggregate  sta- 
tistics 

Another  rather  unsatisfactory  aspect 
of  these  reports  and  the  resulting  statis- 
tics is  the  cut-ofT  point  of  25  percent 
ownership  If  an  American  corporation 
owns  less  than  25  percent  of  a  foreign 
subsidiary,  this  investment  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Commerce  Department  statis- 
tics as  direct  investment.  This  results  in 
a  smaller  than  actual  outflow  of  capital 
being  reported.  Tlie  Treasury  is  sup- 
posed to  get  statistics  on  nondirect  and 
other  portfolio  investment,  but  there  is 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  how  good  Treas- 
ury figures  are  in  the  area  of  industrial 
subsidiaries  Treasury's  contacts  are 
primarily  with  investment  and  banking 
institutions 

Theoretically,  nonequity  advances  to 
subsidiaries  would  be  included  in  direct 
investment  if  such  advances  are  made 
to  a  subsidiary  in  which  the  domestic 
corporation  owns  more  than  25  percent 
I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
a  great  deal  of  these  amounts 

Our  procedures  are  inadequate,  and 
the  composition  of  the  sample  of  com- 
panies i.s  out  of  date 

What  IS  really  needed,  I  might  say 
parenthetically,  is  a  basic  statistics  law, 
with  a  central  agency  such  as  the  Bureau 
uf  the  Budget  deciding  what  statistics  are 
needed  by  Government  agencies.  Re- 
porting should  be  compul.sory  but,  at  the 
same  time,  reports  should  be  made  to 
one  agency  so  that  various  companies 
are  not  constantly  being  harassed  by 
multiple  requests 

In  addition  to  the  general  inadequacy 
of  our  whole  recording  and  reporting 
system,  which  would  indicate  the  likeli- 
hood of  poor  statistics  resulting,  the 
statistics  themselves  show  by  internal 
txitmination  that  they  are  unreliable. 

There  is  always  a  very  large  figure 
which  is  required  to  balance  our  inter- 
national accounts  statistics.  This  item 
formerly  was  called  errors  and  omis- 
sions, but  m  recent  years  this  figure  has 
been  labeled  unrecorded  transactions — 
errors  and  omissions  This  is  an  en- 
tirely arbitrary  figure  It  is  too  large  to 
make  any  statistician  happy  with  the 
other  figures  it  arbitrarily  balances. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  figure 
IS  that,  in  1960.  it  took  a  terrific  swing 
of  a  $1  8  billion,  from  a  plus  $783  million 
to  a  minus  $1  billion  or  more.  This 
was  widely  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  unrecorded  "hot  money"  flows.  Some 
of  it  undoubtedly  was  But  the  Treasury 
gets  fairly  good  reports  from  financial 
institutions  on  "hot  money  ' 

My  studies  lead  ine  to  believe  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  swing  came  about 
through  unreiwrted  extensions  of  credit 
on  our  greatly  expanded  exports,  non- 
repatriation  of  royalties  and  fees  for 
various  services  collected  and  recorded 
but  held  in  tax  haven  companies,  and 
through  the  siphoning  off  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  exports  into  tax  haven  sub- 
.sidiaries  These  amounts  are  generally 
well  hidden  and  often  not  reported  vol- 
untarily to  any  Government  agency. 

Another  verification  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  statistics  can  be  found  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  direct  investment  capital 


outflow  reported  for  the  year  1957  in  our 
regular  statistics,  and  the  figuri?  reported 
m  the  detailed  Commerce  Department 
study  for  that  year,  a  study  which  was 
based  on  compulsory  reporting.  The 
regular  statistics  show  direct  investment 
capital  outflow  for  1957  in  the  amount 
of  $2  058  billion,  while  the  more  compre- 
hensive study  for  the  same  year,  but 
completed  only  last  year,  shows  direct 
investment  capital  outflow  for  1957  of 
"nearb'  $2 '2  billion,  considerably  larger 
than  previously  estimated  "  This  is  an 
error  of  about  20  percent  on  the  low 
side  in  our  regular  statistics 

I  bring  up  this  point  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that,  in  discussing  the  current  tax- 
ation of  subsidiaries,  it  is  often  pointed 
out  to  me  that  current  taxation  is  not 
necessary  from  a  halance-of-payments 
standixtint.  becau.'^e  our  direct  invest- 
ment operations  show  a  net  inflow  of 
capital. 

When  our  statistics  are  properly  un- 
derstood, we  can  readily  .see  that  our  in- 
vestment m  subsidiary  operations  is  not 
paying  off  adequately  currently. 

These  operations  definitely  show  a 
net  outflow  of  capital. 

To  begin  with,  if  we  had  proper  staMs- 
tics.  we  would  have  a  larger  recorded 
direct  investment  capital  outflow  But, 
let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  our 
statistics  are  valid.  What  do  thev  tell 
us^ 

Bear  m  mind  that,  in  discussing  the 
return  on  investment,  we  are  talking 
about  the  return  on  the  cumulative  for- 
eign investment  which  has  been  built 
up  over  the  period  of  our  entire  national 
existence  Looking  at  domestic  corpo- 
rate investment  as  a  guide  to  what  we 
should  expect,  we  see  that  in  1960  divi- 
dends from  domestic  corporations 
amounted  to  $14  billion,  while  new 
money  going  mto  domestic  corporations, 
that  is.  net  new  issues,  amounted  to  $8 
billion.  On  this  basis,  then,  we  should 
be  gettmg  currently  about  75  percent 
more  in  direct  investment  income  from 
abroad  than  our  direct  investment  capi- 
tal outflow. 

We  are  not  doing  this,  even  when  we 
lump  subsidiary  and  branch  operations 
together.  On  the  basis  of  these  luider- 
stated  outflows,  however,  we  have  been 
getting  back  about  55  percent  more  in 
direct  investment  income  than  our  direct 
investment  capital  outflow 

But  this  inflow  includes  both  branch 
and  subsidiary  operations.  After  all, 
branch  profits  are  generally  repatriated 
and  are  taxed  currently.  There  is  little 
inclination  to  try  to  hide  these  profits, 
since  they  are  mostly  from  petroleum 
and  minerals  operations  and  these  op- 
erations, when  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
the  iniquitous  percentage-depletion  al- 
lowance are  both  combined,  pay  prac- 
tically no  U.S,  tax.  anyway. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  net  return  from 
subsidiary  operations  This  is  what  is 
of  concern  to  me.  This  is  clearly  nega- 
tive in  character,  that  is,  outflow  of  capi- 
tal in  recent  years  has  exceeded  the  re- 
turn on  this  accumulated  investment. 

According  to  U.S.  Treasury  figures, 
during  the  period  1957-60.  capital  out- 
flow to  Western  European  subsidiaries 
amounted   to   $1.7  billion,   while   inflow 
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from  the  accumulated  investment  in 
these  subsidiaries  amounted  to  $13  bil- 
lion. Canadian  operations  show  a  simi- 
lar ratia  This  Inadequate  return  on 
subsidiary  investment  is  caused  by  re- 
investment of  funds  abroad,  plus  a 
bleeding  ofT  of  profits,  royalties  and  fees 
into  t&x  havens. 

The  only  way  to  insure  adequate  re- 
patriation of  oversea  earnings  is  to  tax 
such  earnings  and  profits  currently. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  time  being,  bal- 
ance-of-peyments  considerations,  nu- 
merous tax  haven  abuses  are  encour- 
aged— and  are  being  practiced  to  an 
alarming  degree — by  our  faulty  tax 
laws. 

These  practices  include  siphoning  off 
Into  tax  havens  the  proceeds  from  ex- 
PKJrt  sales,  th^  retention  abroad  in  tax 
haven  subsidiaries  of  liceniiing  fees  and 
royalties,  manipulating  the  purchase 
price  of  imports  purchas'^d  through  tax 
haven  subsidiaries,  transferring  profits 
from  foreign  manufacturing  activities 
into  tax  haven  subsidiaries,  and  various 
financial  manipulations,  including  sev- 
eral different  types  in  the  field  of  rein- 
surance. I  am  sure  there  are  others  I 
have  not  yet  uncovered. 

In  my  view,  tax  haven  abuses  can  be 
fully  corrected  only  by  taxing  currently 
the  profits  of  all  foreign  subsidiaries. 

I  have  referred  to  these  manipulations 
on  previous  occa.^ions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Now  I  would  like  to  give  my 
colleagues  some  facts  concerning  the 
operations  of  a  particular  corporation 
which  does  a  fairly  large  export  business 
and  show  some  of  the  results  of  tax 
haven  operations.  I  might  say  that  this 
company  is  not  one  of  the  100  involved 
in  the  study  previously  di.scussed. 

This  corporation  is  a  combination 
holding  company  and  operating  com- 
pany. Domestically  it  operates  prin- 
cipally through  11  subsidiaries  and 
divisions,  each  performing  separate 
functions  in  a  well-integrated  service 
for  one  of  our  leading  industries.  Many 
of  these  subsidiaries  were  formerly  inde- 
pendent companie.s,  and  all  retain  a 
high  degree  of  autonomy  in  both  their 
domestic  and  their  over.sea  operations. 
Nine  of  the  eleven  have  their  own  sep- 
arate export  sales  organizations  based 
in  the  United  States.  This  diverse 
corporat«  organization  compUcates  this 
company's  tax  haven  operations,  as  I 
shall  explain. 

The  foreign  operations  of  this  corpo- 
ration consist  largely  of  promoting  ex- 
ports of  its  equipment  and  machinery 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  collection  of  royalties  and  licens- 
ing and  service  fees  from  foreign  com- 
panies using  its  processes  or  manufac- 
turing some  of  its  equipment. 

The  foreign  structure  is  complicated, 
but  no  more  so  than  many  similar  com- 
panies. 

There  are  27  subsidiaries  and  7 
branches  in  11  different  countries.  Nine 
of  these,  in  the  words  of  a  corporate  offi- 
cial, "exist  for  tax  purposes,  or  because 
of  currency  regulations."  These  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  branches  maintain  105 
bank  accounts  in  47  different  banks. 

There  are  7  subsidiaries  designed  spe- 
cifically for  "tax  savings" — again  I  am 
quoting  a  corporate  official — in  my  ter- 


minology, tax  "avoidance."  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  And  the  taxes  "saved"  or 
"avoided."  as  the  case  may  be.  are  not 
only  US.  taxes,  but  often  the  taxes  of 
other  foreign  countries  as  well.  This 
does  not  improve  the  American  image 
abroad. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  can  see  in  this 
rather  complicated  organization  some 
basis  for  internal  confusion,  as  well  as 
poor  customer  relations. 

Parkinson's  law  appeared  to  run  ram- 
pant in  this  Instance.  Administrative 
and  selling  expense  increased  from  $23  5 
million  in  1953  to  $44.6  million  in  1959, 
an  increase  of  90  percent.  During  that 
same  period  sales  increased  only  47  per- 
cent    And  net  profits  only  19  percent. 

The  tax  haven  operations  center 
around  three  key  subsidiaries,  although 
others  play  a  part  One  of  these  is  lo- 
cated in  Llechten.^tein  and  two  are  in 
Switzerland.  The  Liechtenstein  com- 
pany derives  its  income  from  the  collec- 
tion of  commissions  on  exports  and  the 
collection  of  royalties  and  licensing  fees. 
The  Swi.ss  companies  front  for  the  Liech- 
tenstein company,  one  of  them  being 
used  to  pa.ss  through  to  Liechtenstein 
royalties  and  fees  collected. 

The  Liechtenstein  subsidiary  receives 
a  commission  of  20  percent  on  all  sales 
made  by  the  US.  corporation  and  its 
.subsidiaries  to  all  foreign  areas  outside 
Canada.  It  does  practically  nothing  to 
cam  these  commissions,  since  most  sales 
are  made  by  outside  agents  or  by  U.S.- 
based  export  sales  personnel.  It  also 
receives  80  percent  of  all  licensing  fees 
and  royalties.  It  does  little  or  nothing 
to  earn  these  .sizable  amounts.  It  does 
have  on  Its  payroll  one  accountant  in 
Liechtenstein.  In  my  view,  transfer- 
ring these  funds,  actually  earned  by  a 
US  company,  to  a  foreign  corporation 
for  tax  avoidance  purposes  constitutes 
fraud. 

Practically  no  tax  is  assessed  against 
this  Liechtenstein  subsidiary,  which 
makes  Liechtenstein  highly  desirable  for 
this  type  of  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Liechtenstein  address  is  not  con- 
sidered entirely  respectable  m  all  circles, 
it  is  not  so  easily  accessible,  and  Liechten- 
stein lacks  many  of  the  facilities  of 
Zurich.  So  the  other  Swiss  subsidiary 
fronts  for  the  Liechtenstein  operation  In 
customer  relations. 

This  Swiss  company  does  the  advertis- 
ing, keeps  the  office,  handles  correspon- 
dence, and  entertains  customers,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  prevent  customers 
from  paying  any  proceeds  into  It.  This 
confuses  some  customers,  as  well  as  some 
corporate  employees,  and  it  is  felt  by 
.some  officers  of  the  corporation  that  this 
type  of  operation  has  led  to  loss  of  some 
sales. 

To  take  care  of  sales  in  Latin  America, 
there  was  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation  subsidiary.  Now.  bear  in 
mind  that  this  subsidiary  was  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  only  38  percent,  auid  yet  it 
was  felt  by  som.e  in  the  corporation  or- 
ganization that  their  tax  avoidance  in 
the  tax  havens  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporation  should  be  collapsed.  This 
has  now  been  done. 

Now.  this  is  not  one  of  our  larger  cor- 
porations, but  its  attorneys  have  esti- 


mated that  these,  to  me  ratlier  bogus,  tax 
haven  operations  have  "saved"  the  com- 
pany over  $6  million  in  US.  taxes  dur- 
ing the  period  1953-60.  and  are  currently 
"saving"  U.S.  taxes  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $600,000  per  year. 

If  this  is  the  case.  I  would  say  that 
this  company  has  "avoided"  rather  than 
"saved"  a  large  part  of  this  amount  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ought  to  be 
able  to  recover  at  least  part  of  it  under 
provisions  of  section  482  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  F^arthermore,  because 
the  tax  haven  companies  are  not  really 
earning  the  profits  credited  to  them, 
these  U.S.  taxes  may  be,  in  fact  and  law, 
evaded." 

This  company  has  run  Into  Internal 
difficulties.  Its  tax  haven  operation  Ls 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  divisions  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  autonomy.  Intracorporate 
squabbles  have  developed.  The  legal  de- 
partment has  tried  to  run  the  foreign 
operation,  rather  than  letting  it  be  run 
by  operational  and  sales  personnel.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  eflB- 
ciency  and  a  probable  loss  of  a  great 
many  sales  abroad  which  could  have 
been  made  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
centration on  the  devlousness  required 
by  tax  considerations.  Customers  were 
often  confused  as  to  Just  what  organiza- 
tion they  were  dealing  with  and  who  was 
responsible. 

Obviously,  with  the  bleeding  oflf  of  such 
substantial  sums  Into  the  tax  haven  sub- 
sidiaries, either  the  prices  of  its  exports 
were  unnecessarily  high,  or  the  domestic 
parent  corporation  was  not  showing  the 
profit  it  should  have  shown. 

An  attorney  for  this  corporation  has 
stated,  in  writing,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, that  the  Liechtenstein -Swi.'-.s 
operation  was  "a  tax  "eimmick'  and 
nothing  more."  He  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly pleading  with  ail  concerned  to 
give  an  appearance  of  substance,  "deco- 
rating," and  window  dressing"  to  the 
operation,  else  the  company  had  only  a 
50-50  chance"  of  making  this  tax 
avoidance  stick. 

Some  officers  of  the  corporation  point- 
ed out  repeatedly  that  the  apparent  sav- 
ings in  taxes  were  being  lost  through 
inefficient  oversea  operations  and  a  con- 
sequent lo.ss  of  export  sales. 

One  sidelight  is  worthy  of  mention. 
This  company  has  apparently  been 
overstating  its  earnings  to  its  stockhold- 
ers. In  its  aruiual  report  to  stockholders, 
it  issues  a  consolidated  report.  This  re- 
port appears  to  include  earnings  of  its 
tax  haven  subsidiaries,  but  makes  no 
allowance  for  U.S.  taxes  due  and  unpaid 
on  these  earnings.  It  would  appear  that 
1959  dividends  were  partially  paid  out  of 
mcreased  borrowings  from  insurance 
companies,  although  the  dividends,  on 
the  surface,  were  supported  by  this 
highly  questionable,  and  to  me  fraudu- 
lent, bookkeeping. 

Things  got  so  bad  that  an  attorney  for 
the  company,  at  one  pKDint,  strongly  sug- 
gested to  top  management  that  any  con- 
templated terminations  be  handled  in 
sucli  a  way  as  to  make  those  seF>arated 
available  as  "friendly  witnesses"  in  case 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  action. 

To  date,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  not  brought  this  company  to  taw. 
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I  have  additional  details  conceding 
this  company  s  actions  and  oc>erations. 
but  enough  has  been  stated  here  to  sup- 
port certain  conclusions.  Some,  or  all. 
of  these  conclusions  can  be  drawn  rela- 
tive to  this  company  and  to  others  fol- 
lowing similar  tax  haven  practices  Here 
are  my  conclusions; 

First.  Our  tax  laws  encourage  artifi- 
cial organization  and  operations,  if  not 
outright  fraud,  in  private  foreign  invest- 
ment activities 

Second  Some  companies  are  going  to 
great  lengths  and  engaging  in  sharp 
practices  to  attempt  to  avoid  taxation, 
both  United  States  and  foreign.  There 
IS  a  strong  indication  that  resulting  com- 
plications are  losing  .sales  and  reducing 
exports 

Third.  Export  products  are,  in  many 
instances,  being  priced  unnecessarily 
high,  sometimes  virtually  priced  out  of 
the  foreign  markets. 

Fourth  General  mismanagement  and 
Increased  overhead  result  from  attempts 
to  avoid  taxation  through  tax  hrven 
operations. 

F^fth.  Top  management  of  .some  of 
our  larger  corporatioiis  give  too  little  at- 
tention to  production  and  sales,  concen- 
trating primarily  on  financial  manipula- 
tions. 

Sixth.  The  ethics  dusplayed  often 
parallel  the  sorry  spectacle  we  have  re- 
cently seen  unfolded  in  price  fixing 
among  electrical  manufacturers. 

Seventh.  Companies  indulging  in  the 
practices  I  have  outlined  present  a  p>oor 
image  of  American  free  enterprise  both 
at  home  and  abroad  Such  freebooters 
will,  unless  brought  to  taw.  surely  de- 
stroy our  free -enterprise  system. 

Mr  President.  I  have  spoken  out  on 
uiany  occasions  against  our  faulty  tax 
laws  In  many  instances  our  faulty  laws 
merely  result  in  loss  of  revenue  In 
others,  there  is  a  more  obvious  and  spe- 
cific Inequity,  due  to  a  shifting  of  the 
tax  burden  In  still  others,  as  in  the 
case  I  have  cited,  practices  are  encour- 
aged which  are,  in  the  long  run,  harmful 
to  American  business  and  to  the  com- 
panies themselves  which  try  to  cut  all 
passible  comers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  carefully  our  tax  treat- 
ment of  income  earned  abroad  and  to  be 
prepared  to  vote  on  some  amendments 
in  this  area  later  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress 


TELE\T[SION  CONTROVERSY  THE 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  MISSING 
CROSBY    COLUMNS 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  free- 
dom of  speech  ;ind  press  are  among  the 
basic  tenets  of  our  free  society  The 
Founding  Fathers  provided  these  lib- 
erties In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  a  safeguard  against 
governmental  ii.tcrference  with  those  In- 
alienable rights  Unfortunately,  despite 
this  safeguard,  these  freedoms  may  be 
limited,  jeopardized  or  nullified  by  re- 
strictions and  censorships  other  than 
governmental. 

In  point  are  two  recent  articles  by 
John  Crosby,  the  well-known,  able  news- 
paper commentiitor  on  radio  and  tele- 


vision, whose  columns  arc  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  New  York  Herald -Tribune 
and  are  also  syndicated  by  that  paper  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
Recently,  two  columns  by  Mr  Crosby 
weie  suppressed,  or,  in  newspaper  par- 
lance, killed  by  the  management  of  the 
paper  Not  only  that,  but  Instructions 
were  .sent  out  to  the  newspapers  which 
receive  this  column  as  a  syndicated  fea- 
ture to  suppress  it 

It  so  happened  that  Mr  Crosby  was 
expressing  some  views  which  were  dis- 
tasteful to  certain  elements  in  the  radio 
and  television  industry.  Yet  his  views 
expressed  a  widely  prevailing  discontent 
with  some  of  the  TV  fare  presented  to 
the  public. 

One  of  the  regrettable  concomitants  of 
our  increasing  concentration  of  the  ave- 
nues of  expression,  so  vital  in  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  is  that  new.spaper 
publishers  likewise  own  radio  stations 
In  many  communities  a  total  control  of 
all  such  media  of  news,  opinions,  and  in- 
formation is  vestec  in  a  single  individ- 
ual It  is  apparent  that  what  Mr.  Crosby 
wiote  .so  forthrightly  and  so  usefuUy  was 
distasteful  to  one  beneficiary  of  this  type 
of  dual  ownership 

I  think  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  give 
currency  to  two  of  Mr.  Crosby's  excel- 
lent expressions  of  his  opinion  which 
were  denied  to  the  readers  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  and  to  its  syndicated  customers: 
the  first  being  entitled:  "I  Am  Against 
Rape."  which  was  scheduled  to  be 
printed  in  the  Herald-Tribune  on  May 
17.  and  a  second  article  "Whose  Air  Ls 
It,  Anyway? ',  scheduled  for  printing  and 
dispatch  to  other  dailies  on  May  22. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  by  Mr  Crosby,  sis  well  as  an 
editorial  from  the  June  12  Issue  of  the 
New  Republic  entitled :  "Public  Defender 
Minow, "  which  explains  pretty  clearly 
what  the  controversy  between  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  TV  industry  is 
about,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I'M  Against  Rapk 
(By  John  Crosby  I 
I'm  getting  tired  of  rape.  I  .late  to  be 
such  a  square  about  rape  but  I  Ju.st  don't 
like  It  God  knows.  I've  tried  I  saw  the 
movie,  "the  Virgin  Spring."  which  contained 
the  most  explicit  rape  scene  I've  ever  seen 
Ttie  other  night  I  saw  "Two  W.omen."  an 
Italian  picture,  which  had  a  mother  and 
daughter  raped.  They  both  made  me  sick 
A.S  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  men  are  more 
sensitive  than  women  on  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  rape  scene  In  "Two  Women."  three 
people  got  up  and  hurriedly  left  the  theater 
All  of  them  were  men.  Conceivably,  the 
women  were  too  shellshocked  to  move.  Just 
the  same,  "Two  Women."  rap)e  and  all,  Is  do- 
ing extremely  good  business,  God  knows  why. 
It  Isn't  much  of  a  picture  and  It  Is  a  very 
depressing  one 

Sadism  is  certainly  the  stuff  that  sells, 
books,  movies  television.  There  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  it  and  no  bottom.  And  each  year 
it  gets  worse  I  recall  when  rape  was  han- 
dled In  the  newspaper  with  extreme  delicacy 
and  rarely.  It  was  not  considered  fit  for 
newspapers  and  certainly  not  for  entertain- 
ment. 


But  now  sadism  Is  not  only  the  bulwark 
of  90  percent  of  popular  entertainment  but 
any  effort  to  stop  It  is  promptly  howled 
down.  I  was  particularly  interested  In  the 
reaction  to  FCC  Chairman  Newton  Minow's 
speech  castigating  television  as  a  wasteland. 
Television  is  a  wasteland  and  much  of  this 
wasteland  is  given  over  to  sheer  senseless 
brutality  Weil,  to  take  a  typical  example  of 
the  wasteland.  Richard  Boone  i«i  a  very  re- 
cent "Have  Gun.  Will  Travel"  mowed  down 
three  15-year-old  boys,  justifying  this  mas- 
sacre by  saying  that  boys  shouldn't  play  with 
guns 

This,  as  I  say.  is  typical  of  television  enter- 
tainment Of  television's  73 '2  hours  of 
prime  time,  that  sort  of  sickening  violence 
Is  on  the  air  most  of  the  time  Every  yeiir 
it  gets  worse  and  there  gets  more  of  it  We 
are  in  a  sense  teaching  children  debauchery, 
brutalizing  their  Instincts  73^2  hours  a  week 
m  prune  evening  time 

When  a  public  official  like  Maiow  decries 
this  viciousness.  he's  accused  of  attempting 
Government  censorship  Critical  disdain  is 
dismissed  as  a  matter  of  personal  taste 

Both  of  these  views  miss  the  point  As  far 
as  editorial  judgment  in  general  goes,  most 
teievLslon  is  beneath  contempt  and  out  of 
the  range  of  criticism  (Ninety  percent  of 
television  doesn't  get  criticized  because  what 
en  earth  can  you  say  about  "Have  Gun.  Will 
Travel"?  "you  don't  criticize  comic  books 
How  can  you  criticize  televialon?! 

The  question  of  censorship  is  a  more  tick- 
lish one.  Nobody  will  come  out  for  censor- 
ship. Isnt  this  an  infringement  on  free- 
dom? the  TV  propagandists  ask  Isn't  this 
a  curtailment  of  free  enterprise"^  Are  you 
in  favor  of  curtailing  free  enterprise.  Sena- 
tor? 

This  IF  pretty  much  the  opposition  that 
the  propagandists  tand  they  are  very  skillful 
and  well  paid )  have  put  up  to  those  of  us 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  PCC  regulating 
what  it  was  set  up  to  regulate.  I"m  for  self- 
restraint  rather  than  censorship.  But  since 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  TV  industrj-  or 
the  advertisers  who  supp>ort  it  plan  any  self- 
rpstralnt  now  or  ever,  then  I'm  in  favor  of 
the  Government  stepping  in  and  imposing 
some  limits. 

The  trouble  is  we  are  all  getting  too  com- 
plicated and  too  legalistic  for  our  own  good. 
The  state  of  television  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter really  and  it  should  be  looked  at  simply. 
It  stinks.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
Newton  Minow  said  that  Is  not  glaringly 
obvious  to  any  6-year-old  cliUd.  Anyone 
who  argues  against  Minow's  picture  of  tele- 
vision is;  (a)  someone  who  hasn't  looked  at 
It  In  years;  (b)  In  the  business  himself  such 
as  a  broadcaster  or  sponsor  or  a  lawyer  or 
publicist  for  It  and  therefore  an  unreUable 
witness;  (ci  senile. 

The  issue  has  been  put  as  one  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  Aw,  come  off 
it,  fellows.  What  people?  I'm  people  and  I 
think  most  of  television  Is  Inexcusable. 
Most  of  the  people  who  look  at  It  are  severely 
critical  of  it  Or  to  get  back  to  that  rape 
scene,  the  theater  was  jammied  (and  there 
was  a  line  blocks  long  to  get  in  and  see  the 
picture),  but  does  that  imply  that  all  those 
people  approve  of  rape? 


Whose  Aik  Is  It,  Antwat? 
( By  John  Crosby ) 

In  characterizing  television  as  a  vast 
wasteland  and  spelling  out  Jtist  what  he 
meant  by  wasteland,  FCC  Chairman  Newton 
Minow  was  only  reporting  what  any  set 
owner  could  ascertain  for  himself  if  he  were 
foolish  enough  and  strong  stomached  enough 
to  sit  in  front  of  his  set  for  72  hotirs.  The 
results  have  been  catastrophic  and  ironic. 

First,  the  public  rallied  almost  to  a  man 
behind  Minow.  Second,  and  notwithstand- 
ing, the  House  of  Representatives  rcUled  al- 
most to  a  man  behind  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry which  has  one  of  the  most  effective 
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lobbies  In  Washington.  It  Is  always  a  shi^ck 
to  dlacover  that  ours  Is  not  at  all  a  repre- 
sentative government  In  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  FCC  has  reported  an  outpouring 
of  letters  concerning  the  Mlnow  speech. 
Only  about  35  were  unfavorable.  The 
trouble  Is  the  voters  should  have  written 
their  Congressmen,  not  Minow 

The  Congressmen  were  subjected  to  a 
much  more  direct,  effective,  clamorous,  and 
personal  intervention  from  broadcadters,  who 
were  half  way  up  Capitol  Hill  before  Minow 
even  sat  down.  Let  us  say  a  bro.idcaster 
owns  WXXQ  in  East  Overshoe,  Nebr.  He 
may  also  own  the  East  Overshoe  Bugle,  which 
is  the  only  newspaper  in  town.  He  may  also 
be  a  heavy  campaign  contributor  In  short, 
a  powerful  man.  Also,  he's  right  there  in  the 
office.  The  voter  (and  or  viewer)  is  w:iy 
back  In  East  Overshoe. 

Consequently,  when  the  broadcaster  said 
to  his  Congressman.  "  chastise  Minow."  the 
Congress  Listened  deferentially  As  this  is 
written.  It  looks  almost  certain  that  the 
House  will  defeat  the  reorganization  of  the 
FCC  recommended  by  James  Landls  and 
seconded  by  Chairman  Minow 

This  would  be  a  bloody  shame  because 
It  Is  a  good  and  much  needed  reorgan- 
ization plan.  The  FCC  h?is  been  for  many 
years  either  Inert  or  downright  crooked  or 
both.  Mostly  inert.  The  broadcasting  in- 
dustry would  like  to  keep  It  that  way  As  It 
Is,  the  broadcaster  has  what  amounts  to  a 
license  to  steal,  with  the  least  p)ossible  super- 
vision operating  exclusively  in  its  own  rather 
than  in  the  public  Interest 

In  spite  of  the  Initial  setback  In  Wash- 
Ingrton.  I  hop>€  Mlnow  sticks  to  his  gtins. 
Both  press  (about  75  percent  applauded) 
and  public  to  an  e.xtraordlnary  degree  are 
on  his  side  The  public  reaction  supports 
what  I've  long  held:  that  television  Is  not  a 
popular  medium:  It  Is  a  highly  unpopular 
one. 

Just  becatise  people  look  at  television 
doesn't  mean  they  appr-r^ve  what  they  see 
or  don't  want  something  better — especially 
for  their  children  The  broadcasting  In- 
dtistry,  far  from  being  responsible  to  the 
public.  Is  increasingly  Impervlnris  to  It. 
Where  do  you  register  protest ''  There  is  no 
box  office.  The  rating  services  are  paid 
for  by  the  broadcasters  and  cnn.sequent'.y 
tell  the  broadcaster  what  he  wants  to  hear 

It's  a  simple  Issue  really;  namely,  that  the 
diversity,  excellence,  and  purpose  of  TV  pro- 
graming are  at  an  alltlme  low  this  year. 
There  Is  a  public  for  good  programing  and 
Increasingly  there  Is  a  pocketbook  for  It. 
The  advertiser,  looking  for  good  prrgrams. 
Is  Increasingly  thwarted  by  the  broadcaster 
who  wants  only  high-rated  Junk  on  his 
network.  That's  where  the  money  Is. 
Representative  Oren  H.^rri.s  has  told  the 
networks  they  have  complete  charge  to  set 
their  house  In  order  But  Instead  of  doing 
that,  the  networks  have  simply  demanded 
ownership  or  part  ownership  of  television 
programs  as  a  price  for  putting  them  on  the 
air. 

In  the  middle  of  this  sordid  commerce,  it's 
heartening  to  applaud  my  favorite  sponsor, 
Joyce  T  Han.  president  of  Hallmark,  whose 
"Macbeth"  this  year  won  five  Emmys.  Hall 
has  always  been  my  favorite  spcunsor  because 
he  has  put  only  high-quality  programs — 
Shakespeare  and  opera  mostly — on  the  air. 
These  have  been  both  artistic  and  whopping 
commercial  successes. 

What  social  conscience  there  Is  In  broad- 
casting thes';  days  Is  coming  lareely  from 
sponsors — Ptirex.  Firestone.  Bell  &  Howell, 
Chrysler,  Kent  cigarettes — have  I  forgotten 
anyone? 

In  siding  with  the  broadcaster.  I  must 
emphatically  remind  the  honorable  gentle- 
men of  Congress  they  are  not  striking  a 
blow  for  freedom  but  one  against  freedom 


of  choice.  They  are,  in  short,  endorsing 
co'vboys  and  cops  'n'  robbers  and  voting 
against  excellence. 


Public   Defender  Minow 

Newton  N.  Mlnow's  maiden  spee<-h  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  the  clearest  "meme.  meue, 
tekel,  upharsln"  the  television  Indu.^try  has 
been  given  But  the  tentative  network  pro- 
graming f  r  ne.xt  season  indicates  that  the 
public  is  d  jomed  to  sxiffer  through  more  of 
the  predictable  violence,  sadism,  sex,  puerile 
commercials  and  assorted  hokum,  slapstick 
and  claptrap,  with  only  a  slight  leavening  of 
quality. 

Of  the  cumulative  73.5  hours  of  prime 
evening  time  per  week,  the  three  major  net- 
works plan  to  devote  58  hours,  or  almost  six- 
sevenths,  to  "action-adventure"  shows,  situa- 
tion comedy,  variety  and  quiz  shows  and 
movies — the  kind  of  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator that  l-?d  the  new  FCC  chairman.  In  his 
routing  speech  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Brcadcasters,  to  describe  TV  as  a 
■v^t  wasteland"  notable  fur  Implauslbllity. 
offenslvenes.i  and  boredom. 

The  Industry  has  moved  quickly  to  bli:>ck 
Mlnow's  efforts  to  Improve  programing,  and 
In  this  caus-?,  It  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
many  members  of  Congress.  At  least  15 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  direct  or 
Indirect  flnuucial  interests  In  commercial 
radio  or  TV  stations.  The  figure  was  con- 
siderably higher  a  few  years  ago — before 
the  congressional  Investigation  of  payola, 
rigged   quiz   shows,   and  the  like. 

Under  pre»sure  from  the  Industry,  to  which 
freedom  to  make  money  takes  precedence 
over  the  putUc's  right  not  to  be  Insulted,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
last  month  voted  to  reject  the  first  new 
weapon  sou{;ht  by  Mlnow — a  reorganization 
plan  to  streamline  FCC  procedures  and  In- 
crease the  power  of  the  Chairman.  "We  can't 
do  the  Job  with  our  pre<«ent  rules,"  Minow 
argued,  but  the  committee — and  an  FCC 
majority — si  w  it  differently 

Commissioners  Furd,  Hyde,  Lee,  and  Bart- 
ley  (the  latter  a  nephew  of  Speaker  Sam 
R.\TBiRN)  ooposed  the  provision  giving  the 
Chairman  authority — If  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  agreed — to  delegate  work  to  sen- 
ior employees,  examiners,  and  Individual 
FCC  membtrs  The  idt^a  was  to  free  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  from  mandatory 
hearings  on  routine  cases  and  give  It  more 
time  for  policymaking  The  laok  of  atten- 
tion to  poll(-y  planning  and  coordination  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  almost 
all  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  the  FCC 
Included.  The  committee's  action  virtually 
assures  that  the  FCC  reorganization  plan 
will  be  defeited. 

Subsequently,  Representative  Oren  H.\rri.s, 
Democrat,  jf  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Introduced  legislation  to  do 
Just  about  everything  the  FCC  re<jrganl- 
zatlon  plan  would  have  done.  But  the  Har- 
ris bill  contains  a  big,  almost- unnoticed 
Joker  A  minority  of  three  Commissioners 
could  rescind  any  delegations  of  authority. 
Beyond  reorganization  lies  an  even  tough- 
er problem.  Tlie  FCC  can  regulate  only 
individual  radlj  and  TV  stations,  not  the 
huge  networks  which  supply  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  programs  shown  In  the 
prime  hours.  With  Its  licensing  power,  the 
CommlseloE  can  do  something  about  pro- 
graming by  Individual  stations,  but  when 
the  crackdown  comes,  the  licensees  will  plead 
the  strlcturv^s  of  economics — they  must  draw 
most  of  their  big.  popular  programs  from 
the  networ-cs.  There  can  never  be  any  big 
Improvement  In  TV  without  some  Federal 
supervision  of  the  networks. 

The  Comm.isslon  last  year  endorsed  pro- 
posed leglilation  which  would  have  put 
the  networiLS  under  FCC  regulation,  but  the 


amendment  was  withdrawn  in  the  House 
when  H.\RRis  said  his  conamlttee  would  study 
the  matter  during  this  session.  Reliable 
sources  say,  however,  that  no  such  Inquiry 
has  been  scheduled  and  nothing  Is  In  pros- 
pect. It  may  be  left  to  Senatfjr  Kef.\uver 
to  skin  the  cat  another  way — by  investigat- 
ing the  monopolistic  character  of  television. 
Mlnow,  who  at  35  Is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  personable  of  the  New  Frontiers- 
men, believes  that  the  television  Industry 
may  win  battles  and  still  lose  the  war.  His 
May  9  speech  to  the  broadcasters  brought  a 
deluge  of  letters — about  3.500  thus  far  and 
only  5  or  6  percent  of  them  hostile  to  his 
position.  Of  the  letters  analyzed  to  date  581 
complained  of  too  much  liquor,  crime, 
violence,  and  sex  In  their  TV  fare;  426  cited 
the  adverse  effect  on  children  (Mlnow  esti- 
mates that  most  youngsters  now  spend  as 
much  time  watching  TV  as  they  do  in  the 
classroom),  and  366  were  worried  about  the 
effect  on  public  morality 


THE  NEED  FOR   A  NEW   APPROACH 
TO  FOREIGN  AID 

Ivlr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  two 
valuable  appraisals  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  found  in  a  recent  article  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  nationally 
known  and  highly  reputed  economist, 
autlior  of  "The  Affluent  Society."  and  now 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wliich  makes 
constructive  suggestions  on  how  our 
foreign  aid  program  can  be  materially 
improved,  and  In  another  useful  bit  of 
criticism  in  an  address  by  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  made  to  the  students 
at  Moimt  Holyoke  College,  Mass. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  note  of  these  criticisms,  now  '.  at 
hearings  on  foreign  aid  have  begun,  and 
that  tlie  reforms  so  sorely  needed  will 
be  put  into  effect  without  fear  or  favor. 

One  other  concomitant  reform  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  administrators 
of  the  program  but  on  the  administra- 
tion itself  is  the  policy  of  the  double 
standard  which  prevailed  under  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  One  reason  that 
foreign  aid  has  become  Increasingly  un- 
popular is  that  the  American  people  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  basic  proj- 
ects for  resource  development,  for  con- 
servation, for  pollution  control,  for  pub- 
lic works,  and  for  other  public  needs  have 
been  frowned  upon  and  eliminated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  yet  far  more 
generous  projects  have  '.een  scheduled 
for  grants  or  loans  of  dubious  validity 
in  over  100  foreign  countries. 

Unless  the  double  standard  is  repudi- 
ated and  at  least  equal  attention,  if  not 
priority,  is  given  to  domestic  projects, 
it  will  be  diCBcuIt.  I  fear,  to  persuade 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  to  vote 
vast  sums  for  foreign  aid,  especially  the 
additional  sums  aiid  new  long  range  com- 
mitments now  being  requested. 

I  a^,k  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  arti- 
cles by  Ambassador  Galbraith  and  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  be  printed  at  this  pouit 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  PoamvE   Approach   to   Economic   Aid 

(By   J(jhn    Kenneth    Galbraith) 

It  la  now  nearly  12  years  since  the  pro- 
vision of  economic  assistance  to  other  coun- 
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tries  on  a  regiilar  and  organized  basis  be- 
came an  establlsl  ed  feature  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Such  assistance  had  pre- 
viously been  offered  to  Latin  American 
countries  and  dur.ng  and  after  the  war  to 
the  devastated  and  distressed  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  pr(3mulgatlon 
of  the  point  IV  of  er  In  Pre.«ident  Truman's 
inaugural  message  of  1949,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  other  countries  f^r  their  eco- 
nomic development  lost  Its  character  of 
emergency  relief.  It  became.  Instead,  a 
settled  arrangement  for  helping  the  less 
fortunate  countries  of  the  wurld  to  escape 
from  p>overty  ard  to  place  themselves 
on  a  path  to  self-sustaining  growth  The 
amounts  being  sp?nt.  If  not  huge,  have  at 
least  become  considerable;  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  some  %'.  7  billion  Is  available  for 
loans,  grarits.  tecluilcal  assistance  and  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  another  »1  2  billion 
In  surplus  food  and  fiber  In  addition.  $250 
million  Is  provided  for  investment  guaran- 
tees and  $130  milium  for  multilateral  aid 
through  the  United  Nations 

From  the  beRlnrlng,  foreign  aid  has  t>een 
sharply  controvers.al  It  has  an  aspect  of 
good  will  and  compassion  that  naturally 
arouses  grave  suspicion  Liberals,  reacting 
to  this,  come  autrmatlcally  to  its  defense 
Any  criticism  has  been  deemed  to  conceal 
s<^)me  design  for  dlscreditli.g  tlie  policy  If 
results  are  not  satisfactory  it  Is  because  we 
are  not  spending  enough  The  normal 
liberal  formula  for  Improving  foreign  aid  Is 
to  spend  about  25  ]>ercent  more 

A  much  more  careful  view  of  foreign  aid 
Is  now  In  order  and.  Indeed,  essential.  Such 
a  view  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
less  should  be  spent.  More  money  will  be 
needed  But  It  does  lead  t.:)  the  conclusion 
that  much  recent  ind  present  aid  has  been 
very  Ineffectually  enployed  and  for  that  rea- 
son has  had  gravely  disappointing  or  even 
negative  results.  Without  a  subetantlal 
change  In  the  whole  view  of  economic  de- 
velopment, the  reiiulta  In  most  cases  will 
continue  to  be  dls8ppt)lnting.  1  he  required 
changes  will  not  perhaps  be  easily  accepted 
here  or  abroad.  Yi-l  so  great  Is  the  need  for 
development  and  also  the  desire  for  It  that 
we  should  not  discount  too  severely  the 
willingness  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

The  prime  difSculty  of  present  aid  policy 
Is  that  it  is  baa«-d  f.n  a  convenient  but 
largely  erroneous  view  of  the  requirements 
for  ec-onumlc  de\e.opment.  That  economic 
development  Is  a  complex  process  will  be 
agreed.  When  cer  aln  requirements  for  ad- 
vance are  present  advance  will  occur  If 
these  are  lacking,  progress  will  be  retarded. 
And  If  factors  decisively  important  fur  prog- 
re.^.s  are  lacking.  It  foMrws  that  there  will  be 
no  progress  at  all  As  measured  by  move- 
ments in  natlona  Income  or  product,  tiie 
country  wlil  be  sti.gnant. 

In  our  present  '  lew  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  missing  element  In  ail  countries 
Is  assumed  to  t)e  external  resources- above 
all.  capital.  The  country,  being  poor,  has 
little  national  product  from  which  to  save 
and  much  need  for  current  consumption. 
Accordingly,  the  chance  for  Internal  capital 
creation  Is  small,  and  capital  must,  there- 
fore, be  supplied  from  the  outside.  This  Is 
the  critical  need  From  the  outside  also. 
must  come  technicians  a^d  specialists  to 
advise  In  the  us*  and  development  of  In- 
ternal resources--to  improve  agriculture, 
search  for  oil.  fulde  the  exploitation  of 
other  natural  resources,  identify  industrial 
opportunity,  prot^^ct  health,  or  plan  educa- 
tion. The  capital  and  the  technicians,  to- 
gether with  food,  should  this  be  lacking,  we 
supply.  Thus.  It  is  thought,  we  contribute 
the  missing  and  critical  component  of  ad- 
vance. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  what  we  supply  Is,  In 
many  cases,  only  one  of  the  missing  and 
critical  requirements  without  which  there 
will  be  no  progress.  At  least  four  other 
things  are  crucial. 


1  A  substantial  degree  of  literacy  and 
that  smaller  number  of  p>eople  with  the 
higher  education  and  skills  necessary  to  man 
a  Government  and  undertake  the  man- 
agerial and  technical  tasks  associated  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  economic  advance. 
We  may  lay  It  down  as  a  rule  that  there  will 
be  no  durable,  self-sustaining  advance  un- 
der condlUiins  of  widespread  Illiteracy  and 
Ignorance  and  without  an  educated  elite 
of  substantial  size  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  It  was  well  understood — at  least 
In  ilie  United  States — that  popular  educa- 
tion was  of  first  Importance  for  releasing 
the  Initiative  and  energy  of  the  people,  en- 
abling them  to  work  eflBciently  and  progres- 
sively and  to  give  development  a  thrust  or 
Impetus  from  below.  There  Is  no  modern 
reason  to  t>elleve  that  this  view  was  wrong 

2.  A  substantial  meastire  of  social  justice. 
If  the  ordinary  Individual  receives  no  share 
in  the  ad\ance.  he  will  make  no  willing 
contribution  to  it  And  he  can  normally  be 
counted  upon  to  sabotage  It — to  be  careless 
of  the  new  machinery  entrusted  to  Ins  care 
or  contemptuous  of  the  new  methods  recom- 
mended to  his  attention  It  Is  not  always 
easy  to  get  the  Individual  In  the  underde- 
veloped country  to  see  and  pursue  the  path 
of  his  own  self-interest  when  It  Involves 
a  break  with  tradition  He  will  never  do  so 
If  all  the  gains  accrue  to  feudal  landlords 
or  employers  or  to  tax  collectors,  merchants 
and  usurers 

3  A  reliable  apparatus  of  government  and 
public  administration.  Clearly,  economic 
development  can  occur  only  In  a  context  of 
law  and  order,  where  persons  and  proyverty 
are  reasonably  secure.  But  even  though  this 
Is  not  always  present.  It  Is  a  good  deal  less 
than  the  minimum  that  Is  necessary  Posi- 
tive ad\ance  also  requires  a  capacity  for  more 
difficult  tasks — for  planning  and  building 
n>Bds  and  other  communications,  for  Im- 
porting capital  and  guiding  Its  use.  for  the 
management  of  a  fiscal  system  that  makes 
adequate  use  of  Internal  resources,  for  or- 
ganizing education,  and  for  many  other 
essential    tasks. 

4  A  clear  and  purposeful  view  of  what 
development  Involves  Development  will  not 
occur  if  It  is  believed  to  come  automatically 
with  eficape  from  colonialism:  If  It  Is  Identi- 
fied as  a  matter  of  course  with  faith  In  free 
enterprise  or  socialism;  if  It  Is  regarded  as 
the  special  magic  that  will  be  provided  by  a 
particular  political  personality:  or  if  It  Is 
to  be  accomplished  by  some  single  stroke  of 
genius  such  as  the  building  of  a  particular 
road,  the  settling  of  a  partlctilar  Jungle,  or 
the  watering  of  a  p.artlcular  desert  In  all 
Instances,  the  result — not  long  deferred  — 
•will   be  serious  disappointment. 

In  practice,  one  or  more  of  these  four  fac- 
tors 18  m.lsslng  in  most  of  the  poor  countries, 
and  each  Is  as  critical  as  capital  Therefore 
the  only  successful  development  will  be  that 
which  supplies  the  missing  elements  Since 
these  will  be  somewhat  different  for  different 
countries,  there  cannot  be  a  common  pre- 
scription for  development;  what  works  In 
one  place  will  not  work  in  another. 

These  conclusions  readily  survive  empirical 
test.  After  a  decade  or  more  of  effort  and 
expenditure,  we  have  a  right  to  Inquire 
whether  the  countries  we  have  been  aiding 
are  on  the  way  to  self-sustaining  advance 
Has  national  Income  been  Increased? 

Has  poverty  been  mitigated?  Ha.s  the 
likelihood  of  disorder  been  lessened?  So  far 
as  Central  America,  northern  South  America, 
the  Middle  East,  and  some  of  Asia  are  con- 
cerned, the  questions  have  a  vaguely  preju- 
dicial sound  It  Is  as  though  someone  were 
preparing  an  Indictment  of  foreign  aid  In 
most  of  these  regions  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
the  potentiality  for  disorder  are  Jiist  as 
great  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  Ten  years. 
It  win  be  said,  is  too  short  a  time.  But  this 
Is  a  retrospective  apoloey.  When  we  an- 
nounced our  Intention  to  embark  on  a  bold 


new  program  to  rescue  the  "more  than  half 
of  the  people  of  the  world  •  •  •  living  In  con- 
ditions approaching  misery."  we  had  a  bet- 
ter timetable  in  mind  than  this.  And,  in 
-juth,  a  better  one  has  been  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

It  may  be  true,  as  liberal  defenders  of  for- 
eign aid  have  argued,  that  the  effort  has 
been  tcxo  small,  but  If  other  requirements 
for  advance  are  absent  an  Increase  In  size 
would  not  insure  advance  Were  ample  as- 
sistance all  that  Is  required.  Iran  and  the 
oll-rlch  Arab  countries  would  be  exceed- 
ingly progressive.  In  fact.  In  these  countries 
progress  remains  unsatisfactory,  and  It  Is 
becuuse  other  requirements  for  advance 
arc  missing  No  one  supposes  that,  were  the 
oil  revcnueo  of  Iraq  doubled,  the  rate  of 
economic  development  would  be  appreci- 
ably advanced.  Similarly.  Venezuela.  In 
spite  of  its  massive  oil  revenues,  rem.alns  In 
uncertain  equilibrium.  Nor  would  eco- 
nomic aid  In  larger  volume  have  saved  the 
situation  in  Cuba  or  Laos. 

The  matter  may  be  tested  on  the  other 
side.  One  country  tliat  has  shfewn  a  great 
advance  since  the  war,  Including  great 
capacity  to  make  effective  use  of  aid,  has 
been  Israel.  It  Is  singularly  unendowed 
with  natural  resources.  It  has  no  oU  wells, 
lew  minerals.  Insufficient  water  and  not 
much  space.  But  all  of  the  four  elements 
mentioned — high  literacy  and  a  highly  edu- 
cated elite,  the  sense  and  the  reality  of 
social  Justice,  an  effective  government  and  a 
strong  sense  of  purpose — are  all  present.  So 
tliere  is  rapid  progress  The  Israelis,  were 
they  forced  to  it.  would  better  do  without 
their  aid  than  without  their  education,  their 
sense  of  shared  responsibility  and  shared 
gain,  their  public  administration  and  their 
clear  view  of  their  destiny. 

India  and  Pakistan  and  perhaps  also  Ghaxia 
and  Nigeria  are  other  countries  where  the 
requirements  of  development  other  than  ex- 
ternal aid  are  present  or  largely  present. 
Thus.  India  has  a  large  literate  minority  and 
a  highly  educated  elite,  a  considerable  If  still 
highly  uneven  measure  of  social  Justice,  an 
effective  administration  and  a  fairly  clear 
sense  of  direction.  As  a  result,  and  despite 
the  cruslilng  problems  Imposed  by  tradition 
and  population  growth,  India  has  been 
making  a  substantial  measure  of  Industrial 
progress.  Tlie  fact  that  her  agricultural 
progress  has  been  far  less  impressive  sup- 
ports the  point  In  the  agricultural  villages 
literacy  Is  low:  the  social  Inequality  Is  high 
and  many  know  that,  come  what  may,  they 
will  live  on  the  bare  margin  of  subsistence: 
village  government  Is  decayed  and  IneffectU^e 
and  only  recently  have  efforts  at  rejuvenation 
been  made;  and  the  Indian  village  Is  hardly 
Inclined  X-o  address  Itself  purposefully  to 
economic  advance  So  even  though  India. 
of  all  the  economacally  distressed  countries, 
makes  the  best  use  of  Its  aid.  It  too  falls  in 
the  part  of  its  economy  where  the  other  re- 
quirements for  advance  are  lacking 

n 

In  our  prescription  for  the  Improvement 
of  other  countries,  we  have  a  little-recog- 
nized but  highly  pvcrslstent  tendency  to 
advocate  what  exists  In  the  United  States, 
with  no  very  critical  view  of  Its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  situation  or  stage  of  development 
of  the  other  country  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  an  agriculturist  was 
moved  by  divine  fire  to  seek  to  establish  a 
Isnd-grant  college  In  Bavaria;  his  motivation 
was  not  need  (and  c«rtAlnly  not  the  avail- 
ability of  landi  but  the  fact  that  land-grant 
colleges  had  served  the  United  States  well, 
A  few  years  ago  another  American  was 
bent  on  organizing  a  market  news  service  for 
the  floetlng  vegetable  market  In  Bangkok. 
And  in  Bolivia  our  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  so  elaborate  that  they  are  (It 
is  saidj    too   expensive  for   the   Bolivians   V) 
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operate;  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  land  re- 
form of  the  early  IQSO's  one  of  them  was 
enthusiastically  seized  and  dlvlde<l  up  by 
peasants  unaware  of  its  function. 

Our  stress  on  the  role  of  external  resources 
has  a  similar  bias.  In  modern  times  the 
supply  of  capital  resources  has  been  the 
limiting  factor  on  our  growth;  the  more 
capital,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  we  have 
had  for  Investment,  the  more  rapid  our  rate 
of  advance.  We  even  measure  growth  in 
j>art  by  our  rate  of  Investment  in  physical 
capital.  We  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  at  an  earlier  stage  we  had  devel- 
oped a  system  of  popular  education,  and 
had  achieved  an  effective  system  of  public 
adnalnlstratlon.  We  had  established  the 
principle  that  people  should  be  rewarded  In 
Bome  reasonable,  if  Imperfect,  relation  to 
their  contribution  or  product  We  also  had 
a  considerable  sense  of  purp>ose  It  was 
never  Imagined  that  by  merely  expelling  the 
British  we  would  automatically  achieve  para- 
dise. But  these  early  prerequisites  of  devel- 
opment, vital  though  they  were,  are  largely 
Ignored  today.  In  drawing  on  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  are  Influenced  by  the  later  staje 
of  oar  development  when  capital  became  im- 
portant. 

However,  In  our  political  and  economic 
policy,  we  are  much  less  often  the  victims  of 
retarded  Intelligence  than  of  convenient 
Illusion.  That  is  so  here  It  is  doubtful 
that  many  of  us,  if  pressed,  would  insist 
that  economic  development  was  simply  a 
matter  of  external  aid  But  nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  to  believe  this,  for 
once  we  admit  that  it  Is  not  the  case,  we 
become  entrapped  In  a  succession  of 
grievously  complex  problems 

Thus  we  would  have  to  consider  how  a 
country  can  greatly  Increase  Its  literacy  rate 
and  at  the  same  time  build  a  system  of 
higher  education  To  organize  a  good  school 
system,  or  reform  a  bad  one,  is  far  harder 
than  to  organize  an  equivalent  outlay  on 
datns,  turbines,  generators  and  transmission 
lines.  This  nevertheless  may  be  the  easiest 
of  the  barriers  to  pass.  To  develop  a  clear 
sense  of  purpose;  to  get  an  effective  system 
of  public  administration  when  one  must 
build  on  nothing;  and  to  win  social  reform 
when  great  and  perhaps  even  decisive  power 
is  held  by  those  to  whom  reform  would  be 
costly— these  are  vastly  more  difficult.  So 
the  solution  has  been  to  pretend  that  these 
problems  do  not  exist  and  that  econoniic  aid 
will  turn  the  trick. 

Present  attitudes  toward  aid  have  a  fur- 
ther consequence;  they  allow  EUid  encour- 
age poor  selection  of  the  objects  of  aid, 
disperse  the  limited  energies  of  the  aided 
country,  encourage  a  lack  of  continuity  and 
preclude  any  real  test  of  performance.  This, 
to  repeat.  Is  not  an  Indictment  of  aid  a-s 
such  and  should  not  be  taken  for  encour- 
agement by  those  who  are  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  golden  rule.  It  Is  very  much 
an  Indictment  of  the  present  approach  to 
aid 

Specifically,  If  external  resources  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  limiting  factor,  any  partic- 
ular Infusion  of  such  resources  Is  presumed 
to  help.  This  means  that  the  particular  in- 
vestment to  be  aided  Is  not  subject  to  any 
very  rigorous  test;  it  can  be  decided  by  bilat- 
eral bargaining  between  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  recipi- 
ent country  This  bargaining  allows  an 
almost  Incredible  variety  of  Irrelevant  con- 
siderations to  enter  Our  representatives, 
governed  by  the  Imitative  habits  of  mind 
Just  mentioned,  assume  that  what  exists  In 
the  United  States  has  proven  itseif  by  the 
success  of  the  United  States  Therefore  there 
Is  a  strong  presumption  that  It  will  be  good 
for  the  aided  county.  "To  the  campeslno's 
desire  for  seed,  land  and  water,  the  agrlcul- 
tviral  service  has  too  often  responded  by  offer- 
ing insecticides,  sprayers,  fertilizers,  and  a 
school  for  training  tractor  mechanics      The 


agricultural  service  has  suffered  from  being 
too  close  a  copy  of  the  US  Extension  Serv- 
ice." ' 

The  United  States  has  a  great  variety  of 
developmental  services  appropriate  both  to 
its  high  state  of  development  and  Its  ability 
to  finance  things  of  secondary  Importance 
The  tendency  to  duplicate  these  leads  to 
heavy  burdens  and  a  radical  dlspersiil  of 
energies  The  particular  dispersion  will  de- 
pend on  t)ie  accident  of  personalities  The 
arrival  of  a  specialist  in  plant-breeding  will 
lead  to  a  new  enthusiasm  for  hybrid  corn; 
a  home  etonomlst  will  bear  the  torch  for 
home  economics,  someone  with  a  background 
In  adult  education  will  give  revitalized  lead- 
ership to  a  movement  for  adult  education 
until  he  departs  for  the  next  country  These 
tendencies  are  unlikely  to  be  resisted  In  the 
recipient  c  mntry  Officials  of  a  number  of 
countries  1  ave  said  quite  frankly  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  adjust  their  requests  to 
the  preferences  or  whims  of  current  per- 
sonnel In  the  American  mission.  Money 
talks  Nor  are  the  Insights  and  preferences 
of  the  rec-plents  more  acute  These  are 
subject  to  the  desire  for  monument  build- 
ing and  the  tendency  for  a  new  ministerial 
personality  to  decry  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  ^eek  to  memorialize  his  own  In- 
tuition and  magic  One  form  of  aid  being 
about  as  good  as  another,  there  Is  a  strong 
temptation  for  the  donor  country  to  keep 
the  peace  and  meet  these  requests.  It  helps 
to  support  the  Government  and  maintain 
Its  friendship 

The  result  Is  a  measure  of  Incoherence, 
discontinuity,  dispersal  of  scarce  energies 
and.  Inevltibly.  of  waste.  But — and  this 
point  must  be  emphasized — there  Is  no  rem- 
edy within  the  present  framework  No  one 
can  be  fired  for  selecting  the  wrong  projects 
as  long  as  nil  are  assured  to  do  some  good 
and  no  one  knows  for  sure  which  do  the 
most  good.  There  will  be  improvement  only 
when  we  begin  seriously  to  ask  what  Is 
needed  -when  targets  are  established  and  at- 
tention becomes  focused  on  what  is  required 
to  reach  them  Then  It  will  be  impossible 
(or  anyhow  difficult  i  to  avoid  thinking  about 
the  missing  elements  And  once  targets  are 
established  and  effort  becomes  purp<isefully 
directed  toward  achieving  them,  we  shall 
have  measures  of  success — or  of  failure 
Then,  consf  icuous  failure  will  at  least  have 
to  be  expl  ilned.  and  resp<jnsiblllty  for  a 
wrong  decl;  Ion  assigned  There  can  surely 
be  no  feature  of  present  aid  programs  that 
Is  so  unsatisfactory  as  that  by  which  much 
aid  brings  Ittle  or  no  progress  and  no  one 
gets  blamec  Public  life  was  not  meant  to 
be   that  eas/ 

III 

One  rather  more  general  observation  may 
help  to  bring  this  problem  Into  focus.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  of  South  America. 
Africa  and  Asia  can  be  thought  of  &a  the 
products — f.nd  also  the  victims — of  a 
great  historical  discontinuity.  Coloniallsmi 
brought  them  In  each  case  to  a  certain  stage 
of  development.  It  supplied  capital  and,  in 
most  cases,  did  this  very  well  By  Its  nature 
it  supplied  a  government  and  the  related 
elements  o'  administration,  and  in  most  In- 
stances it  provided  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cational system.  Some  part  of  these,  at  least, 
was  left  behind  But  given  the  goals  of 
colonial  rvile  and  its  tendency  to  superim- 
pose a  small  external  elite  on  the  social  and 
economic  l;fe  of  the  colony,  colonlallsn.  rare- 
ly left  a  satisfactory  system  of  social  Justice 
And  the  resentment  and  antagonisms  It 
aroused,  together  with  some  of  the  social 
theory  that  It  often  provided,  led  to  a  partly 
heroic  and  partly  romantic  view  of  develop- 


■  Richard  W.  Patch,  "Bolivia  and  U.S  As- 
sistance," in  "Social  Change  In  Latin  America 
Today."  New  York:  Harper  (for  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations),  1960.  p.  163. 


ment  which  has  not  ordinarily  been  consist- 
ent with  serious  purpose 

The  task  of  development  has  been  to  pick 
up  where  colonialism  left  off-  sometimes,  as 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  after  a  long  interim  period  of 
stagnation.  In  a  few  countries,  as  we  have 
noted,  colonialism  in  its  day  provided  a 
number  of  the  essentials  of  development,  and 
there  the  discontinuity  Is  not  total,  the  req- 
uisites for  continued  advance  are  present. 
But  in  other  cases  colonialism  did  not  pro- 
vide even  the  minimum  elements  for  devel- 
opment. In  Haiti,  for  example.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  In  terms  of  per  capita  Income 
there  has  been  any  advance  since  the  French 
were  expelled  in  1804;  that  there  has  been 
deterioration  is  far  more  probable  In  a 
considerable  number  of  the  former  Spanish 
countries.  Income  (and  literacy,  health  and 
general  well-being)  cannot  be  appreciably 
higher  than  at  the  time  of  Independence 
The  Peruvian  Indians  are  probably  worse  off 
than  under  the  Inca.  And  as  the  Congo 
sufficiently  emphasizes,  a  number  of  the  naw 
African  states  are  gaining  Independence  with 
no  more,  and  po&slbly  fewer,  of  the  require- 
ments ftir  advance  than  were  p<iS8e8sed  by 
the   Western   Hemisphere   colonies  of   Spain 

It  Is  because  we  agree  that  colonialism 
left  some  of  the  countries  without  the  re- 
quirements for  Independent  advance  that 
we  are  providing  aid  today.  But  we  have  not 
reflected  on  what  is  ml.sslng  In  assuming 
that  capital  Is  the  missing  element,  we  are 
continuing  to  provide  the  one  thing  that 
colonialism  provided  This  perpetuates  the 
unviable  structure  left  by  colonialism  and — 
not  surprisingly — U  brings  down  on  our 
heads  some  of  the  discredit  and  dislike  which 
accrued  to  the  colonial  powers 

We  are  face  to  face.  then,  with  the  dis- 
concerting need  for  new  thinking  alxmi  eco- 
nomic development  TTils  Is  embarrassing 
not  alone  because  It  is  difficult  but  also  be- 
cause a  reputation  for  soundness  in  our 
day  continues  t<T  rest  on  a  zealou.s  avoidance 
of  novelty,  while  no  one  Is  so  admired  for 
his  wisdom  as  the  man  who  reacts  sympa- 
thetically to  change  and  then  explains  why 
It  is  unwise  Yet  there  Is  no  escape  The 
specifications  are  clear  We  must  have  a 
design  for  economic  development  which  ex- 
tends to  all  of  the  barriers  to  advance:  It 
must  be  adaptable  to  the  situation  of  the  In- 
dividual country,  and  we  must  have  some 
objective  tests  of  progress  We  can  no  longer 
allow  ourselves  to  assume  progress  where. 
In  fact,  there  la  none.  If  we  are  contrib- 
uting to  development,  we  need  to  know  It 
and  stick  to  uur  course.  If  we  are  on  the 
wrong  path,  we  also  need  to  know  It  and 
change 

Finally,  what  we  do  must  be  reasonably 
accommodated  to  the  financial  and  adminis- 
trative resources  of  the  United  States  and 
must  be  considerate  of  the  sensibilities  of 
the  newly  emerged  countries  Nevertheless, 
we  should  be  aware  that  excessive  sensibility 
can  serve  to  protect  present  barriers  to  prog- 
ress and  that  here,  as  so  often  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Impoverished,  choice  is  in- 
escapable.    What  to  do? 

rr 

For  purposes  of  ilMlg,llM(li  ii  we  may  let 
a  new  system  of  organizing  foreign  aid  be 
called  the  positive  development  plan  The 
positive  features  are  two:  It  sets  achievable 
but  firm  goals  for  the  country  seeking  de- 
velopment, with  provision  for  measuring 
progress  toward  their  attainment,  and  It 
seeks  the  removal  of  all  of  the  barriers  to 
advance  In  the  particular  country. 

Speclflcally.  the  plan  envisages  a  small 
but  talented  group  of  men  assembled  in 
Washington  under  the  aegis  of  a  new  agency 
which  may  be  called  the  National  Develop- 
ment Institute.  Its  purpose,  first.  Is  to  help 
countries  seeking  development  under  this 
plan  to  establish  the  targets  or  goals  which 


they  can  reasonably  hof>e  to  achieve  over. 
say.  a  7-year  perlol  and  to  devise  the  steps 
for  achieving  thene  goals;  and  second,  to 
help  the  Government,  not  only  xo  execut« 
the  program,  but  x)  develop  the  permanent 
administration  required  to  achieve  these 
goals  and  continue  on  the  path  of  perma- 
nent and  Independent  development  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  positive  devcl  .pment  plan 
and  of  the  asslstfnce  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Development  Institute  would  be 
voluntary,  and  fa  lure  to  do  so  would  not 
exclude  a  country  from  other  aid  progranis. 
Once  accepted,  th;  United  States  would  be 
committed  to  support  the  plan  and  to  pursue 
It  for  a  specified  period.  For  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  this  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a  greater  aggregate  outlay  by  the 
United  States. 

By  way  of  more  detailed  illustration,  a 
Central  American  or  newer  African  state 
would  formally  seek  the  help  of  the  National 
Development  Instl  :ute  In  formulating  7-year 
targets  and  the  measures  for  achieving  them. 
A  small  panel  wculd  then  be  constituted 
consisting  In  approximately  equal  numbers 
of  representatives  of  the  Institute  and  the 
recipient  country.  Working  partly  in  Wash- 
ington and  partly  In  the  recipient  country 
over  a  period  of  6  months,  the  group  would 
draw  up  targets,  determine  Jhe  requisite 
steps  and  promulg:ate  the  plan  American 
members  of  the  paiel  would  remain  In  close 
Informal  communl  ration  with  the  Institute 
as  a  way  of  sharing  and  developing  experi- 
ence, of  checking  the  validity  of  proposals 
and  making  the  most  of  scarce  personnel 
resources  Again  :'or  purposes  of  designa- 
tion, we  may  call  the  panel  the  Planning  and 
Development    Authority. 

The  targeU  shou  d  be  both  economic  and 
cultural.  Four  may  be  sufficient;  a  specified 
gain  In  national  Income,  a  specified  Im- 
provement In  Its  dUtrlbutlon.  a  specified 
advance  In  literacy,  and  Improvement  /tn 
other  areas  of  edu<;ation.  A  mulUplication 
of  targets — always  a  temptation  in  such 
planning — must  be  avoided,  and  those  that 
are  set  must  be  capable  of  realization.  This 
Ls  subject  to  a  measure  of  Internal  control; 
the  targets  must  be  consistent  with  the 
measures  recommeaded  for  reaching  them 
and  these.  In  turn,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  measures — external  and  internal — which 
will  be  available. 

By  establishing  tirgeu  and  agreeing  upon 
the  steps  to  achlevt  them,  all  of  the  barriers 
to  development  will  be  brought  into  view 
Education,  social  reform,  and  development 
of  public  administration  will  each  conamand 
its  appropriate  stare  of  attention — along 
with  economic  inv«'stment  In  this  way  at- 
tention can  be  focased  on  the  barriers  that 
Inhibit  advance  In  the  particular  country. 

The  formulation  of  a  plan  of  this  kind 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  Inherent  difficulty 
The  principal  problem  Is  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  be  grandiose  and  to  avoid  things 
that  belong  to  fai  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment. But  to  carry  out  even  the  simplest 
plan  Is  another  matter.  If  a  government  it- 
self must  be  bull,,  who  is  going  to  estab- 
lish an  educalloral  system,  guide  an  in- 
vestment program  or  carry  through  social 
reforms — and  by  what  means?  The  circle  is 
closed,  especially  :is  resistance  to  Indispen- 
sable reform  and  lo  outside  help  and  advice 
can  be  expected.  Somehow  the  country  must 
be  helped  to  get  tie  administrative  machin- 
ery, leadership,  organizing  ability,  technical 
and  professional  knowledge,  clhrlty  and  con- 
sistency of  purpose  to  e8cap>e  from  the  self- 
relnforclng  bind  of  biwkwardness.  and  It 
must  be  persuadeil  of  Its  need  In  the  past, 
planning  missions  have  r>ffered  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
then  have  left  the  country  with  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  execution. 

The  only  possibl-;  procedure  Is  for  the  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Authority  to  remain 
in  the  country  in  charge  of  development.  If 
the    plan    is    acceptable    to    the    recipient 


country,  the  Planning  and  Development  Au- 
thority will  become.  In  effect,  a  Development 
Ministry.  Existing  Oorernment  agencies 
which  have  development  responsibilities — 
in  education,  Industrial  development,  agri- 
culture, internal  revenue— will  becom.e  sub- 
ject to  its  overall  directions  This  arrange- 
ment Is  Indispensable,  for  It  Is  idle  to  set 
targets  and  not  provide  the  essential  ma- 
chinery for  reaching  them.  Yet  no  one 
should  disguise  the  fact  that  on  this  point 
the  proposal  will  encounter  Its  most  critical 
objection.  The  Planning  and  Development 
Authority,  led  In  part  by  foreigners,  will 
seem  an  Invasion  of  sovereignty.  Nations 
that  have  won  political  freedom  at  what 
seems  to  them  great  cost  and  peril  will  be 
quick  to  sense  a  possible  threat  to  their 
Independence. 

However,  the  fact  that  our  Intentions  are 
not  imperialistic  has  considerable.  If  by  no 
means  universal,  credence  We  are  contend- 
ing not  with  an  Intention  that  must  be 
disguised  but  with  a  myth  that  must  be 
dispelled  The  difference  is  considerable 
Then  there  are  certain  measures  of  reas- 
surance which  we  can  provide  In  the  execu- 
tion phase  of  the  plan,  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Planning  and  Development  Authority  should 
be  the  most  competent  national  of  the 
recipient  country.  And  during  the  i)erlod  of 
development  the  American  memberii  should 
be  gr;vdually  withdrawn  as  trained  and  com- 
petent replacements  become  available  This 
Is  m  keeping  with  the  design  for  progre-s.-^ 
toward  fully  Independent  development 
United  Nations  personnel  should  be  closely 
as-i^oclated  with  the  work;  i>erhap8  a  UN 
observer  should  be  Invited  to  be  present 
And  while  there  must  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  enterprise  will  t)e  carried 
through  t<T  the  target  date.  It  is  revocable. 
In  the  end.  however,  acceptance  must  de- 
pend on  the  deep  desire  for  effective  develop- 
ment. This  Is  strong  and  may  grow  stronger 
as  dissatisfaction  with  present  progress  In- 
creases. 

Our  own  undertaking  must  also  be  firm, 
which  means  that  Congress  must  accept  a 
fairly  long-ra;.ge  commitment  to  this  general 
design.  This  will  not  come  easily  How- 
ever, there  are  features  that  should  com- 
mend them.'ielves  to  any  legislator  who  is 
concerned  with  economy.  Under  this  plan, 
everything  that  is  spent  is  purposefully  di- 
rected to  the  goal  of  self-support.  Re- 
sources will  be  used  in  accordaTice  with  an 
organized  system  of  priorities  Tighter  ad- 
ministraUon  through  the  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Authority  could  also  be  a  source 
of  economy. 

Finally,  there  will  be  targets  and,  for  the 
first  time,  a  way  of  measuring  the  return 
on  outlay.  There  will  be  annual  reports  of 
progress  and  detailed  explanation  of  any 
failure  to  maintain  scheduled  advance.  Re- 
sponsibility for  failure  will  be  pinpointed 
We  have  here  the  first  requirement  for 
sound  economy. 

Total  cost  must  not  exceed  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  what  the  United  States  can  be 
expected  to  spend.  And  this  amount  may 
set  the  level  of  the  targets.  But  given  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan,  the  commitment  must 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  targets  that  will  catch 
the  imagination  and  attract  the  energies  of 
the  country.  Acceptance  is  an  Indication  of 
serious  Intent  all  around. 

The  plan  envisages  a  close  .articulation  be- 
tween the  Planning  and  Development  Au- 
thority and  the  National  Development  Insti- 
tute. Tlie  latter  would  provide  personnel 
from  what.  It  may  be  hoped,  will  be  a  small 
but  highly  trained  and  expert  cadre  avail- 
able to  the  authorities  for  specialized  tasks 
and  subject  to  prompt  reassignment  when 
replacements  have  been  trained  or  their  task 
otherwise  completed.  The  National  Develop- 
ment Institute  would  also  supervise  tra;:;- 
Ing  of  nationals  In  the  United  States  and 
arrange  for  procurement  in  this  country 
This  close  articulation  would  mean  that  our 


resources  were  committed  directly  to  the 
planning  and  development  authorities  so 
that,  without  ostensible  tying  of  aid,  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 
would  be  much  smaller  than  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  dollar  aid 

Under  the  positive  development  plan.  It  Is 
important  that  funds  be  available  for  those 
measures  of  social  refrom  no  less  urgent  than 
education  or  capital  Investment.  As  noted, 
feudal  institutions  are  as  great  a  barrier  to 
advance  as  illiteracy  and  capital  shortage, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  are  probaoly  m.ore 
Important.  Land  reform  under  the  aegis  of 
the  planning  and  development  authority 
helps  assure,  to  some  degree.  Its  practicabil- 
ity, for  it  avoids  the  obstacle  that  landlords 
are  either  unwilling  to  entrust  their  fate  to 
arbitrary  valuation  procedures  and  uncertain 
compensation,  or  they  assume  charge  of  the 
operation  themselves  which  Insures  that 
planning  never  gives  way  to  action  The 
planning  and  development  authority  pro- 
vides the  hope  that  land  reform  can  be  done 
equitably,  and  hence  that  It  will  be  done. 

▼ 

Commonly  In  the  underdeveloped  country 
two  powerful  political  forcfs  are  in  opposi- 
tion On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  drive 
for  modernization  and  advancing  real  In- 
come; on  the  other,  there  is  vested  interest 
in  backwardness  which,  in  practical  mani- 
festation. Is  usually  a  system  of  great  land- 
lords and  landless  tenants  The  first  thrust 
is  by  no  means  weak  in  relation  to  the  sec- 
ond. The  political  strategy  of  development 
is  to  capitalize  on  It  to  overcome  the  vested 
resistance  of  the  second,  and  to  guide  It  into 
channel!-  of  orderly  change  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  Indictment  of  present  attitudes 
toward  development  is  that  we  have  failed 
utterly  to  find  a  formula  for  obviating  this 
potential  clash.  Then,  when  it  occvirs,  as  in 
Cuba,  we  can  react  only  with  distraught 
surprise. 

No  country  should  be  forced  or  even  per- 
suaded to  enter  the  positive  development 
plan.  Failure  to  do  so  would  not  prejud'ce 
access  to  other  forms  of  aid  It  might  be 
desirable  If  the  first  response  were  mfxlest  — 
one  or  two  Canbbean  or  Central  American 
countries,  a  newer  .African  state — so  that  the 
inltlnl  experience  might  be  on  something 
of  a  pilot  scale  Moreover.  It  should  be  made 
clear  from  the  outset  that  there  are  some 
underde\eloped  countries — such  as  India. 
Pakistan,  or  Mexico — U)  which  the  ;x>6itlve 
development  plan  Is  not  applicable.  These 
countries  do  not  use  their  aid  p>erfectly.  but 
unlike  others  they  have  a  positive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  development,  or  las  in 
the  case  of  Mexico)  they  have  broken 
through  the  main  barriers  to  advance 

Objections  to  this  plan  will  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  and  it  is  assuredly  open  to  modl- 
fi:'ation  and  amendment  But  the  ability 
to  discover  deficiencies  in  a  prop<isal  lnvo:\ - 
Ing  social  Innovation  is  not — in  the  i-.bsence 
of  suggested  alternatives— the  most  chal- 
lenging test  to  which  the  social  scientist  or 
public  official  can  address  himself  Nor  is 
the  ability  to  identify  reasons  why  some- 
thing should  not  be  done  the  quality  which 
the  American  people  sought  most  in  the  ad- 
ministration they  brought  into  office  last 
autumn.  Above  all.  It  must  be  b<rne  In 
mind  that  the  present  prcKedures  on  foreign 
ad  in  a  very  large  num.lser  of  countries  are 
acceptable  only  because  we  have  so  reso- 
lutely avoided  measuring  the  results. 


Ekrors  i?i  the  Foreign  Aid  Progr.mvis 
(By  Mr  Justice  Douglas) 
I  have  long  admired  the  close  affiliation 
between  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  Women's 
Christian  College  of'  Madras.  India.  While 
Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  have  mostly  pro- 
vided funds  and  facilities  for  this  Indian 
college,  they  have  also  pro\ided  a  few  pro- 
fessors  for    work    overseas.      I    hop>e    In    the 
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years  ahead  that  the  bonds  between  the  two 
Institutions  will  become  closer  that  there 
will  Indeed  be  a  circulating  facility  giving 
needed  Instruction  abroad  in  Western 
Ideology,  and  fertilizing  the  campus  of 
Mount  Holyoke  with  seeds  of  Eastern 
thought.  Only  In  such  ways  can  we  build  a 
true  intellectual  nexus  between  leaders  of 
Eastern  thought  and  exponents  of  Western 
traditions. 

Mount  Holyoke-ln-Indla — like  Tale-In- 
China — is  an  Important  symbol  of  our  ef- 
fort in  the  Ideological  struggle  that  sweeps 
the  world.  We  need  many,  many  more  out- 
posts of  that  character  If  we  are  to  win  the 
contest. 

We  have  been  possessed  with  the  Idea  that 
If  we  fill  underdeveloped  nations  with  re- 
frigerators, bathtubs,  and  tractors  the  battle 
against  communism  will  somehow  be  won. 
The  results  have  been  tragic.  Our  bathtubs 
have  been  used  In  Asia's  villages  to  store 
grain.  The  men  and  women  who  can  read 
the  manual  that  goes  with  tractors  and 
refrigerators  can  also  read  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is 
nothing  Ideological  about  tractors,  refriger- 
ators, and  bathtubs.  Russia  makes  them 
as  well  as  we  do.  There  Is  nothing  Ideologi- 
cal about  the  Industrial  Revolution  Russia 
has  used  It  for  her  purposes  as  well  as  we 
have  for  our  purp>oses. 

The  difference  In  the  two  groups  that  con- 
tend for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  p>eople 
across  the  world  Is  In  the  spiritual,  not  In 
the  material,  world.  The  great  advantage  Is 
ours.  If  we  will  exploit  It.  The  advantage 
Is  in  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Yet  we  have  so  neglected 
this  vital  difference  between  freedom  and 
communism,  that  our  foreign  officers  who 
are  briefed  for  duty  abroad  are  never  briefed 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  not  been  greatly  concerned  with  the 
political  education  of  the  men  and  women 
who  will  lead  the  new  nations  emerging 
from  colonialism.  We  have  of  course  opeiied 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  many  foreign 
students. 

In  the  academic  year  1960-61  about  50.000 
foreign  students  came  here  to  study  Some 
were  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
Many  were  In  our  colleges  and  universities 
But  little  effort  was  made  to  establish  courses 
In  political  education  that  embraced  West- 
em  philosophy,  theories  and  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government,  separation  of  powers, 
curbing  of  majorities,  bills  of  r.ght.  protec- 
tion of  minorities,  and  the  like.  Many  for- 
eign students  are  exposed  to  these  problems 
and  the  literature  of  our  free  society  Tet 
the  process  has  been  largely  hit-or-mlss 
We  never  really  undertook  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Indoctrination  that  was  at  all 
competitive  with  what  the  Communists  un- 
dertake both  at  Moscow  and  at  Prague 

We  can  do  much  here.  But  the  educa- 
tional projects  needed  In  these  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  so  Immense  that  the  main 
training  centers  must  of  necessity  be  located 
In  the  various  underdeveloped  countries 
The  cost  of  doing  It  thtre  will  be  so  much 
lower  that  cost  alone  will  be  a  principal 
determinative  factor.  Moreover,  unless  stu- 
dents from  these  areas  are  chosen  with  ut- 
most care  and  meticulous  arrangements 
made  for  them  at  this  end,  a  high  percent- 
age will  go  home  thinking  of  America  as 
a  callous  place  Discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  color  is  one  factor,  thous;h  it  Is  not 
the  only  one  A  bewildered  African  In  our 
highly  Impersonal  metropolitan  areas  is  apt 
to  be  bruised  and  sorely  disturbed— and  per- 
haps end  up  a  Communist 

Since  World  War  II  we  were  fighting  com- 
munism abroad  with  planes,  bombs,  guns. 
and  dollars.  The  billions  we  sent  abroad  to 
Asia,  the  Middle  Etist,  and  Africa  did  not 
build  schools  or  hospitals  but  only  military 
bases,   army   barracks,   and   a   few   factories 


The  underdeveloped  nations  that  received 
our  aid  are  mostly  worse  off  for  it  It 
launched  them  on  military  projects  that 
gave  them  such  an  amount  of  armament  that 
they  crushed  all  dissident  elements.  The 
result  was  the  liquidation  of  democratic  in- 
fluences and  the  entrenchment  of  feudal 
overlords  Even  point  4  helped  largely  the 
landlords,  not  the  sharecroppers  The  lat- 
ter are  as  miserable  today  as  they  were  when 
we  started  cur  lavish  aid  programs,  only  the 
upper  strata  has  pr^jspered.  They  became 
rich  on  American  aid.  while  the  people  at 
the  bottom  starved  There  have  been  ex- 
ceptions: but  they  are  unusual.  The  main 
impact  of  American  foreign  aid  was  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  helping  to 
create  the  vacuum  Into  which  the  Commu- 
nists easily  move 

One  reason  why  we  did  these  foolish  and 
wasteful  things  was  because  the  Pentagon 
with  Its  40  billions  a  year  dominated  our 
thinking  Another  reason  was  that  we 
rea:iy  never  believed  in  the  independence  of 
nations  under  colonial  regimes  Since  World 
War  11  we  vigorously  opposed  independence 
Not  onre  did  we  either  advocate  that  a  peo- 
ple acquire  their  independence  or  vote  for 
lndependen<'e  when  the  issue  was  presented 
In  the  United  Nations.  The  closest  we  ever 
came  to  espousing  a  cau.se  of  Independence 
was  when  we  abstained  from  voting  against 
Independence  Not  until  March  15,  1961, 
did  we  support  a  subject  people  against  a 
C(j!onlal  power  On  that  day  we  Joined 
Russia  In  voting  on  the  side  of  the  people 
of  Angola  Up  to  then  we  hau  so  far  forsaken 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  the  people  of  the  world  were 
beginning  to  think  it  was  a  Soviet  document 
Yet  when  have  the  Communists  ever  liber- 
ated a  people? 

Our  preoccupation  with  military  solutions 
of  the  problem  of  underdeveloped  nations 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
caused  us  to  lose  out  In  the  constitution- 
making  period  through  which  these  young 
nati')ns  have  passed  There  were  very  few 
American  ronstttutlonal  experts  designing 
charters  for  the  new  nations 

The  American  de.sign,  however,  with  its 
separation  of  powers  would  have  been  more 
durable  and  practical  than  the  Westminster 
model  which  the  British  passed  on  to  peo- 
ple utterly  inexperienced  in  self-government 

While  we  mostly  missed  out  on  the  draft- 
ing of  the  new  constitutions,  we  must  not 
mi5s  out  on  the  vast  programs  of  political 
education  that  are  now  necessary  if  these 
yuung  nations  are  to  have  the  trained,  dedi- 
cated leadership  for  the  troubled  decades 
that  lie  ahead  We  need  teachers  by  the 
thousands  to  go  to  all  these  new  areas  The 
need  is  not  only  for  this  year  and  next;  it 
is  a  continuing  one  As  of  the  academic 
year  1960-61.  there  were  only  four  Nigerians 
qualified  to  teach  at  the  college  level.  In 
Libya   there  were   none. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  was  In  Baghdad 
giving  lectures  on  the  American  constitu- 
tional system.  The  College  of  Law  Is  a  lively, 
bustling  place  Kasslm's  1958  revolution 
liberated  women  on  a  vast  scale.  A  quarter 
of  the  law  students  are  women  Ideas  of 
liberty  under  law  are  vivid  Influences  on  that 
campus.  Yet  when  I  surveyed  the  law  library 
I  found  no  books  that  would  give  the  be- 
ginner any  idea  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
the  American  constitutional  system 

We  spent  hundreds  of  millions  on  the 
Baghdad  Pact  (which  Kassim  promptly  re- 
pudiated) but  nothing  on  John  Locke. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  Yet 
how  can  we  expect  a  people  who  have  never 
experienced  a  free  society  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct  one   without  help  and  guidance? 

Whom  are  we  preparing  to  go  to  Kenya 
or  Libya  or  Nigeria  when  the  new  schools 
are  opened  and  stay  5  years  or  10?  Whom 
are  we  preparing  to  help  stafT  the  nine  law 
schools    In    Indonesia,    the    new    universities 


in  Malaya,  the  old  ones  In  Rangoon  and  in 
Calcutta''  We  do  not  want  to  send  our  mis- 
fits those  who  have  not  made  the  grade  at 
home.  We  need  men  and  wumen  of  high 
caliber. 

We  do  not  want  them  all  to  go  as  members 
of  a  feder,il  bureaucracy  We  need  them 
as  teachers  representing  private  groups  who 
can  live  the  lives  they  choose  be  wedded  to 
no  political  program,  and  show  by  words 
and  deeds  the  warm  heart  and  bright  con- 
science of  America 

The  problem  of  mobilizing  them  Is  not  an 
eiusy  'tie  Those  who  disappear  for  5 
years  in  a  faraway  country  may  Ujse  out 
In  the  competition  at  home  What  Induce- 
ments can  we  offer? 

One  solution  Is  for  each  American  school 
to  make  a  foreign  one  its  aJtlllate  If  an 
American  school  selects  an  old  or  new  one 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America,  It  can 
a^ssign  two  or  three  or  four  of  lt«  faculty  for 
work  abroad  Those  wh(j  work  abroad  will 
h.ive  the  same  fringe  benefits  that  those  on 
the  American  campus  enjoy  The  faculty 
abroad  will  Indeed  be  a  floating  or  chang- 
ing one. 

Once  American  schtX)ls  see  this  challenge, 
they  will  meet  it  We  need  the  example  of 
Mtnmt  Holyoke-in-India  and  Tale-ln-Chlna 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  with  American 
colleges  and  universities,  working  at  the 
level  of  legal,  constitutional,  and  pK)lltlcal 
e<lucatlon  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
"Ttiis  means  the  export  of  thousands  of 
American  teachers  'They  will  over  the  years 
supply  the  ferment  necessary  to  produce  in 
these  blighted  areas  viable  democratic  so- 
cieties. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  S*mate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment under  the  previous  order,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pm  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  June 
13    1961.  at   12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12,  1961: 

Diplomatic  and   Foreign   .Servick 
ambassadors 

Samuel  D  Berger.  of  New  York,  a  Pfireign 
Service  ofDcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Blxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Anthony  B  Akers,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land. 

International     Bank     for     Reconstkuction 
AND   Development 

Erie  Cocke.  Jr  ,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U  S  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  fi  r  Reconstruction  and  Development 

US    Advis<:)BT   Commission   on   Edi-cational 
Exchange 

Dr  Walter  .\dams,  of  Michigan,  to  be  n 
member  of  the  UJ3.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  for  a  term  expiring 
January  27,  1964,  and  until  his  successor  has 
been   afipointed   and  qualified 

Dr  Mabel  M  Smythe,  of  New  Vork.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U  S  Advisory  Cfimmlsslon 
on  Educational  Exchange  f'>r  a  term  expiring 
January  27.  1964,  and  until  her  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualified 

US    Air   Force 
Gen.  Thomiis  D   White  22A  (major  general. 
Regular    Air    Force).    US     Air    Force,    to    be 
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placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general,  under  thi  provisions  of  section 
8962.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code 

Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay  26A  i  major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force  i  VS  Air  Force,  to  be 
Chief  of  StafT.  US  Mr  Force,  for  a  period  of 
2  years,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8034 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code 
U  ir     Army 

1  The  following- named  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  32B4,  3306,   snd  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris  018518,  Army 
of  the  United  State?  (brigadier  general  V& 
Army) 

MaJ,  Oen  Van  Hu|;a  Bond  018601,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army ) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Floyd  Allan  Hansen  018767. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general. 
U.s    Army  I . 

Muj  Gen  Willlan  Henry  Sterling  Wright 
018129,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U  S    Army) 

MaJ  Gen  John  Frank  Ruggles  018596. 
Army  of  the  Unltetl  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, US    Army) 

Lt.    Gen     Earle    Gilmore    Wheeler    018716, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen  Dwlght  Edward  Beach  018747, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
US    Army), 

MaJ  Oen  Louis  Wataou  Truman  018755, 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (brigadier  general, 
U  S    Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Teddy  Hollls  Sanford  029893 
Army  of  the  Unlteo  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. US    Army) . 

To  be  brUiadier  general 
Col     Nathan    Jay    RoberU    034345.    Judge 
Advocate  General's  '3orp8.  U.S.  Army. 

2  The  following-  lamed  officers  for  tem- 
porary appolntmen.  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  th'>  grades  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  tit  e  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming.  Jr  . 
017095,  U  S    Army 

Brig  Gen  Floyd  Lawrence  Wergeland 
Oi9,,99  Army  of  th?  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Join  Thomas  Honeycutt 
018975.  US    Army 

Brig  Gen  WllUara  Alexander  Cunningham 
3d,  019579,  US    Army, 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Joseph  McMorrow, 
0 18995,  US    Army 

Brig,  Gen,  Stuart  Sheets  HofI,  038766, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Alden  Klngsland  Sibley.  018964. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen  Alvln  Charles  Welling,  018983, 
U.8,  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Donald  Graham  O20067  Med- 
ical Corps,  U.S.  Army 

Col.  Leonldas  George  Gavalas,  031669, 
Army  of  the  Unltetl  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col  Prank  Joseph  Caufleld  019515.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr,, 
020679.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Col,  John  Dudley  Cole.  019749,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Delk  McCorkle  Oden  020805.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 
Army ) . 

Col,  Harold  McDonald  Brown,  020832. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 


Col  Merlin  Louis  DeGulre  019446,  U.S. 
Army 

C-ol       Cornelius      DeWltt      WlUcox      Lang 
019734,   US    Army 

Col  Nathan  Jay  Roberts,  024345  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Cori>6,  US   Army. 

Col  Benjamin  Franklin  Evans,  Jr  .  020368. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US    Army  i 

Col,  Howard  Pinkney  Persons,  Jr..  020167. 
Army  of  the  United  stJites  (lleut.enani 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Gregory  Wickham  021073, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col  Floyd  Elmer  Pellenz  019485  US 
Army. 

In  the  Armt 

Tlie  nominations  beginning  Rotert  R 
Carper,  to  be  ftrst  lieutenant  in  the  Army, 
and  ending  John  G  Zerby.  Jr  ,  to  be  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Army,  which  noml:iatlons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  May  23,  1961 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Julian  R 
.^bernathy,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  In 
the  Air  Force,  and  ending  Minot  K  Schu- 
man,  to  be  first  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Force, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  22,  1961 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M()M.\N,  }\  M    12.  VMW 

The   House  met   at    12   o'clock   noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Bra.skamp. 
D  D     ofTered  the  following  praye:' 

I  Samuel  12:  24:  Only  fear  thi'  Lord, 
and  serve  Him  in  truth  ivith  all  your 
heart:  for  consider  uhat  great  things  He 
hath  done  for  you. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  alwajs  and 
everywhere  we  need  Thee,  m  our  per- 
plexities to  cx)unsel  us,  in  our  sorrows  to 
comfort  us,  in  our  strength  to  discipline 
U.S,  and  in  our  weakness  to  sustaiii  us. 

Emancipate  our  .souls  from  the  error.s 
and  faults  that  blind  and  the  douDUs  and 
fears  which  assail  us  as  we  endeavor  to 
gam  a  clear  vision  of  those  ideals  which 
call  and  challenge  us  to  a  life  o"  honor 
and.  sei"vice. 

Grant  that  our  beloved  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss  may  be  inspired 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  each  new  day 
with  vik'or,  accepting  them  with  faith 
and  the  a-ssurance  that  there  is  ii  divine 
purpose  which  we  can  help  to  filfiU  by 
committing  our  abilities  and  capabilities 
to  the  utmost. 

Evoke  within  us  a  greater  devotion  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  and  may 
we  translate  them  into  nobility  of  char- 
acter, social  justice,  national  righteou.<^- 
ne.ss.  and  world  peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  P"ince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wat>  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No,  77) 

Bass,  N.H,  Hays  Passman 

Becker  Hoitzman  Powell 

Boland  Hosmer  Rabaut 

Boiling  Ikard.  Tex  Reece 

Boykln  Jennings  Rivers,  S.C. 

Buckley  Johnson,  Md  Roberts 

CahU!  Keogh  Rooney 

Carey  Kilburn  Roosevelt 

Cederberg  Kilgore  St   George 

Celler  I.andrum  St    Germain 

Chelf  Lankford  Scherer 

Clancy  Lennon  S'.bal 

Coad  Leslnski  Smith.  Calif. 

Cook  McSween  Stafford 

Cooley  Macdonald  Staggers 

Corbett  Madden  Steed 

Dawsou  Martin,  Mass  Thompson,  La. 

Delaney  Ma.son  Utt 

Derwinsk;  Michel  V'anlk 

Farbstein  MlHer   N  "V  Van   Pelt 

r;no  M<x:irehead.  Wallhauser 

Flynt  Ohio  Walter 

Fre^inghuy»en     Mo.  rhead   Pa  Wtttu- 

G.ft.xno  Morse  Wels 

Gilbert  Moulder  Whltener 

Glenn  Murray  Williams 

Grant  OBrlen.  NY.  Willis 

Green,  Oreg  O'Konski  Wilson.  Calif . 

Hall  ONeUl 

Halpern  Osmers 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  345 
Member.^  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceediiigs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  mes.sages  in  ■writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


HON.    SAM  RAYBURN 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck  i  kindly  take 
the  chair? 

I  Mr.  HALLECK  a.ssumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
H.^LLECK  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
(ientleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  1  Mr.  Mc- 

CORM.«iCK    . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  sreat  pe: - 
.sonal  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H    Res    333 

RefiOhed.  That  the  House  of  Rej'resentfl- 
tives  hereby  extends  its  heartiest  congratula- 
tion to  its  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn.  who,  today  has  served  m 
the  high  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  16  years,  273  days — more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  Speaker  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  be  it 
further 

Resolt'ed  That  the  Hou.se  of  RepreseiJt:;- 
tives  hereby  expresses  its  deep  appreciati' in 
to  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  for  his  im- 
p.-^irtiality,  integrity,  and  outstanding  par- 
liamentary skill  m  presiding  over  this  House: 
for  enhancing  the  dignity  and  traditions  of 
the  Speakership:  and  for  his  continuing  de- 
votion to  leeislative  duty  in  this  House  for 
more  than  48  years 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
resolution  I  have  just  offered  speaks  for 
Itself,  but  to  stop  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  resolution  would  be  inadequate  in 
relation  to  Sam  Rayburn  the  man,  Sam 
RAYBtTRN  the  great  American,  and  Sam 
Rayburn  one  of  America's  foremost  leg- 
islators and  public  ofScials  of  all  time, 
for  today  another  great  event  in  the 
history  of  our  country  takes  place. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  a  letter 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States: 

The  White  Hovsr, 
Washington.  June  12,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  R.WBTmji. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  It  gives  me  threat  pleas- 
ure to  offer  my  congratulations  t  d.iy  when 
the  lengUi  of  your  service  as  Speaker  has 
doubled  that  or  an  earlier  Meniber,  Henry 
Clay. 

Attention  will  be  called  today  to  other  rec- 
ords which  you  have  equaled  and  exceeded, 
to  other  measurable  accompllshnnents  Im- 
measurable, however,  Is  your  devotl.  n  to 
cause  and  country;  and  Immeasurable  Is  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  affection  which  all  of  us 
who  have  served  with  you  hold  for  you  today. 

With  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  F    Kenneidt. 


June   12,    1961. 
The  Honorable  Sam   Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wn^hington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  day  represents  an 
anniversary  that  moves  me  deeply  both  as  an 
Individual  and  as  an  American  citizen.  Since 
you  have  touched  my  life  In  both  respects,  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  my  personal 
congratulations 

I  will  never  forget  the  days  that  I  spent  as 
a  pupil  at  the  Sam  Rayburn  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  life  can  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  I  mastered  the  lessons  that  I  learned 
In  that  Institution. 

There  Ls  nothing  that  I  can  do  or  say  that 
will  embellish  your  record.  You  yourself,  by 
words  and  deeds,  have  already  placed  that 
record  on  a  level  far  too  high  for  mere  words 
to  add  any  further  gloss. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  know  of  my  deep 
affection  and  my  high  esteem  and  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  can  con- 
gratulate you  for  having  served  three  times  as 
long  as  any  other  Speaker  In  the  history  of 
our  country. 

Warm  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  Sam  Ray- 
burn  will  have  served  16  years,  273  days 
in  the  high  ofBce  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  Speaker  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  country. 

During  his  period  of  service  in  this 
body,  which  he  so  intensely  loves,  S\m 
Raybtjrn  has  seen  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict  come 
and  go.  He  has  seen  and  served  while 
Nazi  Germany  came  across  the  horizon 
with  its  evil  intent  and  purposes,  with 
its  inhuman  disregard  for  life.  He  has 
jieen  and  witnessed  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  defeat  this  evil  movement. 

He  serves  now  while  atheistic  commu- 
nism is  on  the  horizon  with  its  evil  in- 
tent and  purposes  and  wanton  disregard 
for  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the  threat 
of  nazism,  he  played  a  most  prominent 
part.  So  in  the  defeat  for  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  of  atheistic  communism 


will  Speaker  Rayburn  play  an  equally 
Uvm.g  part. 

Speaker  Rayburn  has  a  number  of 
firsts  in  our  history. 

First.  He  has  served  continuously  the 
longest  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  any  Member  in  our  history.  I  think 
it  is  a  little  more  than  2  years  longer 
service  to  date  than  any  other  Member 
who  has  sc'ived  thiouehout  the  consti- 
tutional hi.story  of  our  country. 

He  was  first  sworn  in  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  on  March  4,  1913.  He 
now  is  in  his  49th  year  of  continuous 
service. 

As  of  June  12,  1961,  he  has  served 
continuously  for  48  years,  3  months,  and 
8  days.  While  over  48  years  older  than 
he  was  when  he  took  his  first  oath  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  in  1913,  he  is  just 
as  yoiuig  in  his  vision,  in  his  progres- 
sive outlook,  in  his  outstanding  ability, 
in  his  dedication  to  our  beloved  country. 
And  with  his  still  youthful  mind  he  gives 
to  our  country  and  our  Members  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  his  judgment, 
and  his  nobility  of  character.  For  Sam 
R.AYBURN  symbolizes  the  old  but  ever 
soiuid  saying: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 

Second.  Some  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished the  record  of  serving  as  Speaker 
the  longest  of  any  Speaker  in  our  coun- 
try's history.  This  record  was  estab- 
lished over  8  years  ago. 

Third.  Speaker  Rayburn  has  now 
served  twice  a.s  long  as  any  other  Speaker 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

It  was  on  September  16,  1940,  that  he 
first  took  the  oath  as  Speaker  of  this,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

He  has  served  continuously  since  then 
as  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of  the 
80th  and  83d  Congresses,  which  were 
controlled  by  our  Republican  friends. 

The  nearest  to  Speaker  Rayburn's 
record  is  that  of  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky who  served  8  years  and  136*2 
days. 

As  a  legislator,  as  majority  and  mi- 
nority leader,  and  as  Speaker.  Sam 
Raybl-rn  has  made  a  record,  he  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service,  second  to 
none  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

One  could  talk  about  Sam  Rayburn 
for  hours.  During  practicaly  all  of  his 
service  as  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  offi- 
cial and  personal  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  as  majority  leader  Our  relation- 
ship has  always  been  so  close  that  I 
might  properly  term  the  same  as  Insep- 
arable. 

One  of  the  treasures  of  my  life  is  that 
I  have  met  and  served  with  Sam  Ray- 
burn, and  the  close  friendsiiip  that  ex- 
ists between  us. 

We  pause  on  this  historic  occasion, 
outstanding  in  the  life  of  our  Nation,  to 
congratulate,  to  honor,  and  to  show  our 
deep  respect,  esteem,  and  friendship  for 
this  man  "with  the  heart  of  gold"  who 
has  added  dignity,  strength,  and  glory 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
man  whose  record  in  all  probability  will 
never  be  surpassed — the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives outstanding  contribution  to 
not  only  American  but  to  world  history. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  pleasure  I  now 
yield     to     the     distinguished     minority 


leader,    the    gentleman    from    Indiana 
1  Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Sj^eaker,  in  an 
age  when  the  liberties  of  freemen  are 
challenged  by  the  forces  of  dictator  gov- 
ernments, it  is  a  proud  and  comforting 
occasion  when  we  can  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  served  his  country  in  pub- 
lic office  for  a  half  century  because  the 
people  he  represents  really  wanted  him 
to  serve  them. 

There  is  no  true  honor  in  holding  of- 
fice year  after  year  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  ballot  box,  or  where  the  word 
"election"'  is  a  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

But  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  today  honor  a  man  who  has  put 
his  record  of  trusteeship  on  the  line 
every  2  years  with  the  free  citizens  who 
first  sent  him  to  the  Congress  back  in 
1913.  and  who  has  been  returned  with 
acclaun  by  succeeding  generations,  25 
consecutive  times. 

Then,  add  to  this  achievement  the 
distinction  of  having  been  chosen  by 
party  colleagues  in  the  Congress  for  the 
highest  office  it  is  their  privilege  to  be- 
stow— that  of  Speaker  of  the  House — 
for  a  period  now  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  man  in  American  history. 

In  both  cases — with  his  constituents 
and  with  his  colleagues — our  beloved 
Speaker  has  won  this  high  position  by 
the  grace  of  his  many  talents,  not  by  the 
edict  of  a  presidium. 

Institutions,  it  has  been  said,  are  the 
shadows  of  men  In  the  history  of  this 
great  institution  that  is  known  as  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are  the 
long  shadows  of  many  great  patriots 
who,  by  their  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freemen,  have  helped  to 
insme  the  effective  continuity  of  the  best 
system  of  goveiTiment  yet  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

Only  because  of  such  dedication  and 
devotion  by  others  who  have  served  in 
past  years  is  it  possible  for  any  of  us  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  membership  in  this 
87th  Congress. 

Mindful  of  this  heritage,  and  knowing 
Sam  Rayburn  as  such  a  patriot  of  our 
times.  I  am  grateful  to  be  here  today  as 
a  fellow  Representative  so  that  I  might 
add  my  voice  to  others  is  recognizing  the 
contributions  this  magnificent  American 
has  made  to  his  country. 

With  deep  affection  and  esteem  I  .sa- 
lute my  friend.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
for  a  record  of  service  to  this  body  un- 
paralleled in  the  histoid  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  VrNSON], 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  another  honor  for  the  in- 
comparable Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  of  Texas,  for,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  is  establishing  another  new 
record,  something  he  has  been  doing 
quite  successfully  for  many  years. 

Today  he  not  only  establishes  a  new 
record,  but  undoubtedly  he  is  also  setting 
a  goal  for  future  Speakers  which  will  be 
unattainable. 

This  great  American  enters  into  a  new 
period,  in  his  stewardship  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  at  this  very  mo- 


ment we  celebrate  his  having  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
twice  as  long  as  any  previous  Sc>eaker. 

It  is  becomint^  increasingly  difficult  to 
describe  the  vei->'  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  I  think  of  him  as  being  indestruct- 
ible, imperishable,  and  indomitable  To 
these  characteristics  miLSt  also  be  added 
the  qualities  of  integrity,  wisdom,  loyalty. 
fnendline.ss.  fairness,  and  leadership. 

No  man  can  serve  as  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  twice  as 
long  as  the  very  great  and  illustrious 
Henry  Clay,  who  served  for  8  years  and 
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days,    without    having    the    pre- 


eminent qualities  that  endear  him  to  all 
who  have  the  good  fortune  of  knowing 
him 

I  cherish  as  my  fondest  memory  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  this  great  and 
good  man  for  a  period  of  47  years 

I  can  truly  .say  that  my  life  has  been 
enriched  by  my  a-s.-^ociation  with  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  who  has  become  an  out- 
standing symbol  of  representative  gov- 
enmient  to  the  free  peoples  of  all  the 
world. 

And  I  consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  can  say  with 
pride,  that  we  have  .served  under  this  in- 
comparable man  as  our  Speaker  and 
leader  for  16  yeart..  273  days,  and  now  a 
few  minutes  beyond  that. 

I  hope,  for  the  .sake  of  the  Nation  and 
the  free  world,  that  many  among  you  to- 
day will  be  able  to  stand  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  8  years  and  136 '2  days  from 
this  very  moment,  and  congratulate  this 
very  great  and  distinguished  American 
patriot  for  having  .served  three  times  as 
louH  as  any  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker, 
with  plea.vure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon  1. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
an  historic  occasion  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  Speaker  Rayburn  who  has 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  other  Speaker  in  the  172  years 
of  the  Republic  and  in  all  probability 
longer  than  any  Speakei  will  ever  serve 
in  the  next  500  years. 

And  today  marks  the  high  tide  of  the 
influence  of  the  speakership  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  and 
throughout  the  Nation 

The  beginning  of  the  speakership  was 
inau.spicious.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
British  Parliament,  on  which  our  Grov- 
ernment  was  patterned,  the  King  did  not 
permit  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  meet  unle.ss  he  was  present.  But  the 
red  deer  in  the  King's  forests  were  call- 
ing—and the  courtiers  of  the  palace 
were  more  interesting  than  the  droning 
speeches  on  the  floor  and  the  King  fin- 
ally solved  the  problem  by  sending  down 
his  mace  to  indicate  hi.«  sponsorship  of 
the  session.  And  as  long  as  it  lay  on 
the  table  in  the  well  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  considered  to  be  pres- 
ent. Hence  our  formality  today  with 
the  mace  there  beside  the  Speaker's 
chair 

The  King  also  had  another  ace  in  the 
hole.  He  saw  to  It  that  a  subservient 
and    servile    speaker    was    elected    who 


would  at  the  end  of  every  session  report 
piomptly  to  the  crown  and  put  the  finger 
on  any  malcontent  who  might  attempt  to 
start  anything  The  House  met  this  sit- 
uation by  devising  the  committee  of  the 
whole  under  which  they  got  lid  of  the 
prying,  prattling  sp)eaker  for  the  time 
being  and  under  a  chairman  of  their  own 
choosing  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  without  being  reported  to  the 
King.  Again  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives retains  this  bit  of  medieval 
formality  when  we  lower  the  mace  from 
itt>  pedestal. 

From  such  inconspicuous  beginnings 
have  come  the  present  overshadowing 
power  of  the  speakership  And  espe- 
cially in  these  pregnant  16  years  under 
Speaker  Rayburn  we  have  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  developments  m 
the  parliamentary  annals  of  any  nation 
in  history. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  has  varied  with  the 
incumbent.  Some  have  been  mere  pre- 
siding officers  and  others  have  complet.cl.% 
dominated  the  American  Government. 

The  foundations  of  the  growing  power 
of  the  speakership  were  laid  under 
Speaker  Reed  flowered  under  Speaker 
Cannon,  and  have  culminated  under 
Speaker  Rayburn 

The  power  of  the  .speakership  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  Reed  and  Cannon  lay 
principally  in  three  rules,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committees  of  the  House 
chairmanship  and  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  recognition 

Speaker  Cannon  appointed  all  com- 
mittees and  If  a  Member's  course  was 
not  in  keeping  with  his  direction  the 
offending  Member  was  removed  from  the 
committee  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which  met  on  call 
in  the  Speaker's  room  and  regularly 
adopted  rules  without  consideration  of 
the  minority  position  and  invariably, 
with  ample  cause.  James  Richardson,  of 
Tennessee,  the  minority  leader,  would  on 
the  floor  denounce  the  entire  proceedings 
as  a  parliamentary  outrage.  Eventually 
when  a  rule  was  needed  Speaker  Cannon 
would  signal  to  John  Dalzell,  of  Penn- 
.sylvania.  to  come  to  the  rostrum  and 
say  "John,  tell  Jim  to  come  to  my  room. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  is  about  to  com- 
mit another  outrage." 

From  the  arbitrary  power  of  recogni- 
tion there  was  no  app>eal.  No  Member 
could  be  recognized  and  no  measure 
could  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  without 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  desired  consideration  of  a  bill 
he  had  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  the  all- 
powerful  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  bitter  battles  waged  by  Champ 
Clark,  minority  leader,  in  the  61st  Con- 
gre.ss  lasting  day  and  night,  Members 
slept  on  the  floors  of  the  smoking  rooms 
and  the  lobbies.  The  constant  calling 
of  the  roll  in  dilatory  tactics  left  every 
clerk  at  the  desk  voiceless  and  poUcemen 
had  to  be  drafted  to  call  the  roll.  Speak- 
er Cannon,  calm  and  benign,  continued 
to  i*ule  with  an  iron  hand. 

Inevitably,  the  power  of  the  Speaker 
was  the  dominant  issue  in  the  campaign 


of  1910  to  elect  the  62d  Congress.  In 
that  campaign  the  country  returned  a 
Democratic  ma.iority  and  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years  elected  a  Democratic 
Speaker  pledged  to  reform  the  rules. 

The  revision  of  1911  was  the  most 
drastic  since  the  promulgation  of  Jeffer- 
-son  s  Manual  The  power  to  appoint 
committees  was  taken  from  the  Speaker, 
he  was  made  ineligible  for  member.ship 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
power  of  recognition  was  circum.scribed 
by  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  the 
Consent  Calendar,  the  Discharge  Calen- 
dar, and  restoration  to  tiie  minority  of 
the  right  to  move  to  recommit 

You  get  the  full  measure  of  the  man 
when  you  consider  that  under  these  rules 
Speaker  Ravbukn.  by  the  sheer  power 
of  his  personality  has  not  only  held  that 
great  office  for  16  years  but  today  exer- 
cises a  .greater  power  than  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  former  Speaker. 

If  you  desire  to  serve  on  any  particu- 
lar committee  you  go  to  the  Speaker. 
He  can  put  you  on  the  Committfe  on 
Ways  and  Means  or  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disposition  of  Useless  Executive 
Papers.  If  you  want  a  rule  you  do  not 
go  to  Chairman  Smith  but  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  If  you  desire  recognition 
you  consult  the  Speaker. 

In  all  the  long  and  stately  procession 
of  illustrious  men  who  have  occupied 
that  exalted  position  he  is  the  greatest 
and  the  most  powerful.  We  salute  him. 
In  the  critical  days  ahead  his  strong 
hand  at  the  helm  is  needed  as  never 
before 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  iMr  Albert  1. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  We  have  .mst  heard  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  ever 
served  in  this  House  pay  tribute  to  the 
most  eminent  man  who  ever  served  in 
this  House  We  have  met  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  all  time.  Histoi-y  is  being  made  here 
today  by  a  man  with  whom  history  mak- 
ing is  habitual. 

Speaker  Rayburn  has  broken  more 
legislative  records  than  any  man  in  the 
annals  of  our  countrj'.  His  fingerprints 
are  on  every  important  bill  passed  by 
this  House  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
great  legislative  program  of  the  Roose- 
velt era.  having  steered  through  the 
House  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act.  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act,  the  Railroad 
Holdmg  Company  Act,  the  Pubhc  Utili- 
ties Holding  Company  Act,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  He  was  an 
indispensable  force  behind  the  farm-to- 
market  road  program,  the  soil  conserva- 
tion and  flood  control  acts,  and  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
He  has  served  in  the  legislative  van- 
guard in  war  and  i>eace,  in  depression 
and  prosperity.  He  is  the  most  experi- 
enced legislator  in  this  or  any  other  era 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Behind  this  illustrious  legislative  rec- 
ord, behind  this  preeminent  public  fig- 
ure,   known    throughout    the   world    as 
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"Mr.  Speaker."  stands  that  plain  but  in- 
comparable human  being  known  also  as 
Mr.  Sam. 

I  have  heard  the  Speaker  say  that  when 
he  left  his  home  as  a  youth  his  father 
said  to  him:  "Be  a  man."  If  a  paternal 
admonition  ever  paid  off.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  that  one. 

Sam  Rayburn  is  a  man.  He  is  a  great 
man.  He  is  the  most  experienced  man 
in  high  places  in  any  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  More 
important  even  than  his  vast  experience 
however  are  the  innate  qualitie.s  of  this 
great  and  good  man. 

One  of  these  qualities  is  integrity.  I 
have  served  with  the  leadership  of 
Speaker  R.ayeurn  and  Majority  Leader 
McCoRMACK  for  several  years.  In  all 
that  time — and  this  can  also  be  said  with 
regard  to  our  distinguished  Republican 
leadership — no  matter  how  tough  the  de- 
cision, how  frustrating  the  job,  there 
has  never  been  a  thought,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  suggestion,  that  any  situation  could 
<  ever  warrant  even  the  slightest  com- 
promise of  moral  principles.  As  an  eye 
witness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  testify  that 
your  leadership  in  this  House  rests  four- 
square and  flrmJy  upon  rock-bound  ethi- 
cal foundations. 

Public  morality  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful government,  but  in  this  danger- 
ous age  even  more  than  that  is  required. 
They  tell  us,  Mr  Speaker,  that  'the  road 
to  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 
We  have  all  heard  the  Speaker  say.  "It 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  much 
sense  a  man  has  unless  he  al.so  has 
judgment  to  go  with  it."  Sam  Rayburn 
has  better  judgment  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  never  known  him  to  go  otf 
on  a  tangent ;  I  have  never  seen  him  do 
a  foolish  thing.  He  is  the  balance  wheel 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  colleagues  in 
congratulating  you  on  the  unparalleled 
record  you  have  made  in  this  House,  but 
I  am  more  interested  in  your  future 
than  in  your  past,  glorious  though  it 
has  been.  In  this  age  when  the  world 
trembles,  when  miscalculation  is  more 
feared  even  than  evil  design,  we  need 
your  experience;  we  need  your  calm 
Judgment  as  we  never  needed  it  before. 

With  your  79  years,  you  are  younger 
than  some  of  the  most  important  living 
statesmen  in  the  world  today.  Your 
health  is  better  than  that  of  most  men 
half  your  age.  With  all  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  your  long  and  pro- 
ductive life,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
your  biggest  job  lies  still  before  you. 
You  have  an  indispensable  mission  of 
leadership  In  the  dangerous  years  which 
lie  ahead  and,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  a  kind  Providence,  a  still  nobler  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  on  behalf  of  your 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  4,  and 
an  article  of  June  11  In  the  Washington 
Post,   the  latter  by  Robert  C.   Albright. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  newspaE>er  articles  referred  to  are 
a.s  follows: 

"Mr    Sam."   Storekeeper.    Is  a   Great  Redeji, 

Too 

(By  Robert  C    Albright) 

President  Kennedy  tells  the  story  of  a  call 
received  at  the  White  House  switchboard  one 
day  when  he  was  In  Canada.  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  In  Asia  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  was  in  Geneva. 

■  Who's  keeping  the  store?"  demanded  the 
frustrated  caller  after  trying  to  reach  each  of 
them. 

"The  same  man  who's  always  kept  it,  Sam 
RvTBUHN,"  retorted  the  operator. 

Salty  "Mr.  Sam" — "Mr.  Congress"  to 
many — has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  other  man.  He's  been  keeping  the 
store  off  and  on  for  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  All  told,  he's  served  along 
with  eight,  starting  with  one  of  his  heroes, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  since  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress on  March  4,  1913. 

But  never  say  that  he  served  "under"  any 
man.  "^^ 

"Don't  use  that  word  'under.'  "  he  once 
told  an  Interviewer.  "I've  never  served 
'under'  anybody.     I've  served  with  them." 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  Is  his  great- 
est love  and  the  Speakership,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  second  miist  powerful  ofllce  In 
the  land,  his  summit.  He  never  aspired 
much  beyond  It,  although  the  Presidency 
distantly  beckoned  before  he  turned  60. 
(He's  now  79.)  In  1946,  Congress  passed  a 
law  making  the  Speaker  third  In  line  of 
succession  to  the  Presidency. 

That's  close  enough  for  "the  squire  of 
Bonham." 

DOt'BLK    MEA.STJRE 

RAYBrRN's  firm  but  benevolent  rule  of  the 
House,  probably  the  most  complete  any 
House  leader  has  known  since  the  vast 
powers  of  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  were  clipped 
by  a  bipartisan  liberal  revolt  in  19 iO,  Is  about 
to  pa.i3  a  new  milestone. 

At  noon  Monday  he  will  have  been  Speaker 
exactly  16  years  and  273  days,  allowing  time 
out  for  two  Interregnums — the  Republican 
80th  and  83d  Congresses 

That's  e.x.ictly  double  the  prevlou.s  record 
of  8  years  and  136 '2  days.  The  earlier  mark 
was  set  by  another  of  the  heroes  of  Rat- 
burn  s  history-worshippUig  youiii — Henry 
Clay,  the  brilliant  Whig  from  Kentucky  who 
left  the  House  to  shine  still  brighter  In  the 
Senate. 

Ratbt-rn-  equaled  Clay's  .lervlce  In  the 
Speaker  .s  office  on  Januarv  30,  1951  He  has 
.smashed  many  another  te:iure  record  He's 
.seen  about  3.000  Congressmen  come  and  go. 
Nj  Member  of  the  House  has  served  more 
years  m  Congress,  although  Cari,  IIayden, 
Democrat  of  Arizona.  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  who  first  went  to  the  House 
In  1911,  has  served  longer  In  both  Houses. 
The  only  Hou.=^  Member  remote'.v  .'ipproach- 
Ing  RAYBrRN's  service  record  is  77-year-old 
Carl  Vln.son,  Democrat,  of  Cieorgia  who  first 
came  to  the  House  some  21  months  after 
Ray BURN. 

Yet  the  word  retirement  isn't  in  Raybcrn's 
vocabulary,  say  those  who  know  him  best. 
Physically,  he  appears  as  .sound  at  79  as  he 
was  at  60  On  a  recent  trip  home  to  his 
ranch  In  Bonham  Tex.,  he  was  Riven  a 
thorough  checkup  by  his  personal  physician. 

"You'll  live  Uo  be   10€.  "   was  the  verdict. 

"I'll  settle  for  104,"  chuckled  RaybCrn. 
"It's  becau-ie  I've  been  having  my  way,"  he 
told  a  friend  who  complimented  him  on  his 
good  health. 

Ratburn  never  used  a  more  apt  phrsu'^e 

He's  been  having  his  way  In  the  House. 
where  he  usually  manages  to  stay  on  top  of 
a  H'use  maj'jrlty  despite  occasional  forays 
from  the  right  and  the  left.  And  he's  been 
having  his  way  pretty  much  In  national 
politics. 


For  one  thing,  his  candidate  for  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  came  up  with 
the  costarrlng  role  on  the  Democrats'  John 
F.  Kennedy  ticket.  For  Raybxtun,  it  was  re- 
living history.  Back  In  1932,  he  had  floor- 
managed  the  presidential  campaign  of  John 
Nance  Garner  In  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Roosevelt  and  Garner. 

Occasionally,  he's  been  having  his  way 
at  the  White  House,  too,  with  Presidents  he 
serves  "with  "  and  not  "under." 

His  advice  Is  sought  In  top  places.  When 
it  isn't,  he  sometimes  volunteers  It. 

For  example,  he  told  his  good  friend 
Harry  Truman  after  he  was  sworn  Into  the 
Nation's  highest  office  in  1945:  "I  have  seen 
people  in  the  White  House  try  to  build  a 
fence  around  the  White  House  and  keep  the 
very  people  away  from  the  President  that  he 
should  see  •  •  •  That  Is  one  of  your 
hazards." 

"I  gave  him  the  same  advice  that  I  gave 
Mr.  Elsenhower  and  that  I  have  given  Mr. 
Kennedy."  he  later  elaborated. 

Ratbttrn's  formula  for  running  th^  House 
Is  typically  Texan:  "I  try  to  ride  the  horse  " 
But  the  Speaker  attributes  his  longevity 
In  Congress  to  another  Infallible  rule:  "Be 
reasonable,  be  fair." 

He  has  a  few  other  homespun  guidelines. 
One  of  Ratbtjkn's  homilies:  "It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  how  much  sense  you've  got 
If  you  havent  got  any  Judgment." 

During  the  nearly  17  years  he's  been 
Speaker.  Ratburn  usually  has  managed  to 
gage  the  House  'mood."  as  Indefinable  some- 
times as  a  balky  Texas  bronc. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Chamber's  growing 
group  of  House  Democratic  liberals  came  to 
him  for  aid  In  breaking  Democratic  bills  out 
of  Chairman  Howard  W.  Smtth's  [Democrat 
of  Virginia)  coalition-controlled  Hoxise 
Rule*  Committee. 

Ratburn  agreed  that  the  key  bills  must 
come  out.  but  asked  time  to  act  through 
normal  leadership  channels.  Smfth  and  his 
coalition  refused  to  budge. 

When  the  87th  Congress  convened,  the 
liberals  again  were  waiting  at  the  Speaker's 
door.  This  time  there  was  another  Inter- 
ested party.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
had  a  program  to  move.  Rayburn  tried  once 
more,  unsuccessfully,  to  reason  SMrrH 
Into  making  a  commitment.  When  that 
failed,  he  got  out  his  spurs. 

The  Speaker  threw  his  backing  behind  a 
resolution  enlarging  the  Rulea  Committee 
from  12  to  15.  The  contest  waa  a  cliff- 
hanger,  with  the  bulk  of  House  Republicans 
voting  with  Southern  Democratic  holdouts. 
But  Ratburn  rode  the  horse  and  won  the 
count.  217  to  212. 

"It  was  a  fight  I  had  to  win,"  said  the 
Speaker. 

Rayburn  remembers  other  donnybrooks  he 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  but  none  more 
dramatic  than  a  roll  call  taken  on  a  hot 
Augxist  day  In  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
w.us  pressing  for  extension  of  the  draft  and 
tlie  H  )use  opposition  was  Intense 

Rayburn  made  one  of  his  rare  speeches 
from  the  Hrnise  well  and  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced the  outcome.  The  vote  was  203  to 
202 — for  extension.  Dissipation  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  had  been  averted  Just  4 
months  hetore  J.apan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Tie  votes  are  fairly  common  in  the  Senate. 
But  In  all  the  years  he  has  been  Speaker, 
Rayburn  recalls  only  one  actual  tie  In:  the 
House  that  he  was  called  on  to  break.  That 
was  back  In  1957  when  he  cast  the  deciding 
ballot  In  favor  of  a  meitsure  sponsored  by 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

On  another  close  count.  Rayburn  voted  to 
make  a  tie  in  order  to  kill  an  unwanted 
amendrriPiit. 

Bom  m  Roane  County.  Tenn.,  one  of  11 
children.  "Mr  Sam"  Is  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier  who  rode  with  Lee  through 
Appomatox.     He  was  only  5  when  his  father 


moved   the  family  to  Texas  and  settled  on 
40  acres  near  Bonham. 

It  w.ts  a  lonely  life  he  recalls.  When  he 
wasn't  fanning  he  read  voraciously.  "By 
the  time  I  wfis  9  or  10.  I  had  read  every  his- 
tory book  I  could  find  •  •  •  everything  I 
could  get  hold  of  about  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  the  Adamses.  Monroe,  Madi- 
son and  all  I  could  a'iX>ut  the  men  then  In 
public  life." 

It  was  while  he  was  picking  cotton,  down 
near  Flag  Spring,  Tex.,  that  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  Speaker:  "There  Is  a  lot  of 
time  to  contemplate  when  you  are  picking 
cotton." 

He  was  educated  in  a  two-teacher  school 
and  then  at  East  Texas  Normal  School,  work- 
ing his  way  through,  teaching  school  a 
year  to  pay  for  another  year  of  college. 

When  he  was  24  he  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Legislature.  At  Austin,  the  State  capi- 
tal, he  also  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  T^Tien  he  was  29  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  the  youngest 
man  ever  chosen  until  then.  The  next  year 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  has  held 
his  Fourth   District  seat  ever  since 

It  was  while  he  served  In  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature that  Rayburn  met  and  became  friends 
with  the  father  of  Lyni>on  Johnson,  then 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  That 
friendship  was  to  affect  the  lives  of  both. 
When  Lyndon  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1937,  Rayburn  offered  him  fatherly  guidance 
In  the  legislative  Jungle  which  then  was  the 
House 

In  later  years,  when  Johnson  went  on  to 
the  Senate,  to  a  leadership  post  of  his  own 
and  renown  as  a  legislative  craftsman.  Rat- 
burn. ouuhone.  was  still  Johnsons  most 
enthusiastic  rooter 

Inevitably  It  was  Rayburn  who  cnptalned 
his  I  aii.paign  and  wh<j  was  the  man  Johnson 
asked  John  F  Kennedy  to  clear  with  when 
he  proffered  him  the  Tlce-presldentlal  nom- 
ination In  Lt)s  Angeles 

Raybvirn  says  today  that  he  was  never 
"against  Kennedy" — he  was  "Just  for  J<jhn- 
Bon."  Today  he  appears  equally  enthusiastic 
for  Mr.  Kennedy 

He's  one  of  the  easiest  men  to  talk  to 
I  have  e\er  known."  says  the  Speaker.  "He 
understands  everything  you  say  and  he 
damned  we.l   knows  what  he's  saying." 

He  thinks  the  country  will  be  surprised 
how  much  of  Mr  Kennedy's  program  Con- 
gress puts  through   In   the  first  year. 

The  late  Champ  Clark  was  Speaker  when 
Rayburn  first  Ujok  his  House  oath.  He 
doesn  t  rank  Clark  with  the  great  Speakers. 
He's  Inclined  to  go  back  Ut  another  strong 
House  presiding  oflQcer.  Th  anas  B  Reed,  of 
Maine,  who  wielded  a  firm  gavel  In  the 
nineties. 

He  doesn t  consider  his  friend,  John  Nance 
Garner.  In  the  running  because  he  presided 
as  Speaker  for  less  than  one  term  before 
running  for  Vice  President. 

Of  the  late  Nicholas  Ltjngworth,  of  Ohio, 
who  succeeded  Garner  as  Speaker.  Raybiim 
says:  "He  w;is  a  very  fine  man  and  very 
able— a  real  grxxX  Sf)eaker." 

In  his  estimate  of  the  Presidents  he's 
served  with,  he  never  downgrades  the  of- 
fice but  does  make  some  fine  distinctions. 
In  an  outspoken  Interview  f  ir  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  last  February  26.  he  spelled 
out  his  recollections  of  the  last  eight  Chief 
Eixecutlves. 

For  example,  he  said  that  history  "Is  going 
to  be  mighty  kind  to  Mr  Truman.  I  think 
it  Is  going  to  put  him  way  up  among  our 
great  Presidents" 

He  said  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  a  "good 
man"  ivnd  was  "a  great  general"  He  says: 
"I  still  think  Mr  Elsenhower  Is  a  great  pa- 
triot. I  think  he  wanted  to  serve  his  day 
and  generation  well,  and  I— well— I  think 
history  will  be  Just  to  him" 

Of  Wilson  "He  was  a  great  scholar  •  •  •  a 
great  historian  and  I  think  he  was  a  great 
statesman." 


Of  Harding:  "He  was  a  very  gracious 
man  •  •  •  I  never  thought  Mr  Harding  was 
a  dishonest  man — I  don't  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  President  who  was  a  dishonest 
man  •  •  •  I  think  Mr.  Harding  trusted  too 
many  men." 

Of  CooUdge:  "They  say  he  was  a  great 
silent  man  but  he  talked  aplenty  •  •  •  Cool- 
Idge  said  one  of  the  smartest  things  that 
was  ever  said;  'I  found  out  early  In  life  you 
didn't  have  to  explain  something  you  hadn't 
said.'  " 

Of  Hoover:  "Hoover  was  a  good  man  •  •  • 
and  I  like  him  today.  I  always  thought  Mr 
Hoover  was  a  better  man  to  be  on  the  team 
than  to  be  captain." 

Of  Roosevelt:  "He  was  a  highly  pleasant 
man  who  had  programs  and  could  explain 
them.  He  had  a  program  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  It  *   •  •" 

Rayburn  first  came  Into  national  prom- 
inence as  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt came  in  with  his  New  Deal  at  the  depth 
of  the  great  depression. 

Rayburn  looks  back  on  four  acts  he  spon- 
sored as  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  New 
Deal:  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Act,  the  Federal  Communications  Act, 
the  Raybum-Wheeler  Holding  Company  Act 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

When  In  1948,  he  received  the  Colliers 
magazine  Congressional  Award  for  distin- 
guished service,  a  plaque  and  a  check  for 
♦  10.000  to  be  used  for  a  public  purpose  went 
with  It.  Rayburn  used  it  to  start  building 
a  fund  for  the  Sam  Raybuhn  Memorial 
Library  In  Bonham.  Ground  was  broken  In 
1955  and  the  library  was  dedicated  In  1957. 

Raybuen  described  It  as  a  "dream  of  a  life- 
time" come  true.  In  It  are  filed  all  his 
papers  and  the  volumes  of  history  he  loves. 
You  can  tell  those  he's  read.  At  the  bottom 
of  page  99  of  each  one  he's  Inscribed  his 
Initials.  "S.R"  It's  RATBrnN's  p>ersonal 
bookmark. 

A  complete  set  of  the  records  of  every 
Congress  Is  here.  Fiction,  as  such.  Is  strictly 
relegated  to  second  place. 

"You  can  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States  without  leaving  the  reading  room," 
Rayburn  says  proudly. 

Thk  SpxAKni  Speaks  or  Presidents — Ray- 
burn or  Texas  Reminisces  About  the 
Chief  ExECXTrvEs  He  Has  Served  With, 
Not  Under 

(By  Sam  Raybl'^n) 

(A  Member  of  Congress  since  1913,  Demo- 
cratic Representative  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas 
Is  now  in  the  80th  year  of  his  life  and  in  17 
(jf  those  years  h;is  been  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  thtrd-ranklng  officer  of  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment Recently  "Mr.  Sam"  was  asked 
whether.  In  that  time,  he  had  not  served 
under  eight  Presidents,  more  than  any  other 
Congressman  In  our  history.  Mindful  that 
Congress  Is  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  replied:  "No.  I  haven't  served  under 
any.     I  have  served  with  eight  Presidents" 

Of  the  eight,  Speaker  Rayburn  has  known 
seven  with  some  degree  of  Intimacy — all  save 
President  Harding.  Here,  as  recorded  in  an 
interview  with  John  D  Morris  of  the  Times 
Washington  staff,  are  his  recollections  and 
impressions  of  the  Presidents  he  has  known  ) 

woodrow  wil,son 

I  think  Wilson  was  one  of  the  great  In- 
tellects who  sat  in  the  White  House  He 
was  a  great  historian  and  a  great  teacher  I 
studied  In  college  his  book  called  "The 
State"-  wonderful.  And  then  after  I  was 
elected  to  the  House  and  he  was  elected 
President  In  1912  I  bought  his  history  of  the 
American  people  In  four  volumes  and  read 
that  before  I  came  here,  and  those  volumes 
are  In  my  library  at  Bonham,  Tex  .  now 

WlLsons  first  term  before  World  War  I  was 
really  pointing  toward  what  he  called  a  New 
Freedom.     During   those  first   four  years  we 


passed  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  Clayton  antitrust  law.  and 
Underwocid  Tariff  Act.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  wTote  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Of  course,  Wilson  gave  the  impression  of 
being  a  very  cold  man.  austere  I  always 
thought  he  had  the  Presbyterian  fervor  to  do 
a  great  Job  for  humanity  en  masse,  but  he 
gave  me  the  impression  he  wasnt  too  much 
Interested  In  inuivlduais,  and  I  think  tliai 
Is  what  caused  a  great  many  people  not  to 
warm  up  to  him  But  they  tell  me  that 
with  his  family  he  was  a  very  warm  In- 
dividual. 

I  think  he  made  a  mistake  In  not  taking 
some  Republican  to  Paris  with  him  to  help 
draft  the  League  of  Nations  covenant.  Here 
was  William  Howard  Taft,  who  was  support- 
ing the  Lepgue  of  Nations  strongly,  an  ex- 
Presldent.  And  there  was  Ellhu  Root  a  great 
lawyer  and  a  rrcnt  statesman  who  was  sup- 
porting the  Ijeairue  of  Nations  If  one  of 
these  men  or  a  Republican  of  that  type  had 
been  In  the  group  he  took  over  to  Pans,  he 
probably  would  have  gotten  his  League  of 
Nations  ratified  by  tlie  Senate 

Mr  Lodge  (Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
of  Maa-^achuEettf  grandfather  of  the  1960 
PvOpublican  Vice  Presidential  nominee]  was 
the  leader  yiij  know  In  the  fight  aealnflt  the 
Ijeacue  of  Nations.  I  havp  always  thought 
that  he  rather  resented  Wilson  because,  un- 
til WlLson  came  In,  he  was  the  scholar  in  the 
Go\ernment.     And  he  fought  viciously 

And  Woodrow  Wilson  cried  out  and  said 
that  if  the  United  States  of  Arr.  erica  didn't 
Join  tiie  other  democracies  of  the  world  In 
bringing  about  a  league  of  peace,  that  the 
world  would  be  shocked  and  torn  by  another 
and  more  destructive  war  In  25  years  Well 
it  came  earlier  than  25  years,  World  War  II 
did. 

CALVIN    CX50LIDGE 

In  1923  and  1924  they  were  trying  to  build 
Coolidge  up  for  President  in  1924,  and  they 
built  him  vip  as  the  great  slltnt  man.  he 
was  supposed  to  be  so  busy  studying  these 
great  questions  th.at  he  couldn't  look  up  and 
talk.  I  visited  with  him  In  his  office  a  few 
times,  and  then  I  had  breakfast  at  the  White 
House  with  him  twice,  and  he  talked 
enough. 

One  thing  he  said  should  be  read  by  every 
politician  over  and  over  again.  Somebody 
was  kidding  him  about  his  silence,  and  he 
said.  "Well,  I  found  out  early  in  life  that 
you  didn't  have  to  explain  something  you 
hadn't  said "  Now  I  think  that  Is  the 
snaartest  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen  outside 
of  the  Bible  You  know  nearly  everything 
that  Is  smart  Is  said  somewhere  La  the  Bible, 
or   part  of   it  is   there. 

CooUdge  talked  a  great  deal  I  remember 
we  went  Into  the  breakfast  table,  and  the 
fellow  on  his  right  knew  where  to  sit.  and 
the  fellow  on  his  left  knew  where  to  sit,  and 
the  fellow  Immediately  across  from  him 
knew  where  to  sit,  but  they  were  all  stand- 
ing around  In  confusion.  So  he  said,  "Sit 
down  anyplace,  gentlemen.  Eating  Is  Jtist 
as  good  one  place  as  another"  And  he  fed 
the  dog  at  the  breakfast  table — had  a  nice- 
looking  dop  sitting  behind  his  chair,  and 
reached  back  and  gave  him  something  every 
now  and  then, 

Coolidge  came  Into  a  situation  where  the 
country  was  pretty  prosperous,  and  when  he 
left  the  presidency  he  left  a  pretty  prosper- 
ous country,  and  I  rather  liked  the  man. 
He  talked  plenty  at  breakfast 

HERBERT    HOOVER 

Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  very  efficient  man  and 
always  was.  Back  there  when  Harding  and 
Coolidge  was  President  and  they  appointed  a 
Cabinet  study  group.  Hoover  always  went  cm 
It.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr  Hoover 
appeared  before  my  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  8  years  He  could 
explain  his  position.    But  I  always  thought 
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he   was   a   better   man   on   the   team    than 
captain. 

He  did  his  best.  He  is  a  good  man.  a 
hard-working  man,  and  a  patriotic  man — is 
and  was.  But  I  doubt  U  anybody  who  might 
have  been  President  could  have  prevented 
the  debacle  of  1929,  which  took  him  down 
with  It. 

ELs  is  a  good  citizen  today.  Mr.  Truman 
appointed  him  as  the  head  of  the  Hoover 
ComTniaslon.  where  he  did  a  wonderful  Job 
He  made  a  great  many  reconunendations 
that  I  never  was  for,  that  we  never  put  Into 
effeot,  but  all  in  all  Hoover  was  a  good  man 
and  wanted  to  do  a  good  job 

raANKLIN    D.   ROOSEVELT 

In  1932.  of  course,  Roosevelt  defeated 
Hoover  and  we  had  a  big  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  and  House,  and  Roose- 
velt came  here  with  a  program  and  be  had 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  American  people. 
And  they  had  great  confidence  that  he  was 
trying  to  do  aomethlng  for  them.  They 
would  stop  their  work  and  listen  to  his  fire- 
side chats.  And  that  first  hundred  days 
was  unparalleled. 

We    had     14    million     unemployed    then 
Factories  were  closed;  5.700  banks  and  trust 
companies  had  closed  their  doors 

Roosevelt  closed  all  of  the  bajiks  and  had 
them  examined.  There  waint  much  kick- 
ing about  it.  I  know  one  lady  who  lived  on 
a  farm  down  in  my  county  who  came  In  to 
get  money  out  of  the  bank  They  said.  "You 
can't  get  any  money  out.  Mr  Roosevelt  has 
closed  the  banks."  She  said.  I  guess  Mr 
Roosevelt  knows  best.  He  is  trying  to  do 
something  for  us."  The  people  knew  he  was 
trying  to  do  something  about  it 

When  the  banks  opened,  after  being  ex- 
amined, everybody  had  confidence  Instead 
of  having  a  run  on  the  banks  Instead  of 
taking  money  out.  they  took  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  the  first  week  and  put  it 
into  the  banks. 

And  then  we  started  to  try  and  find  em- 
ployment for  people  We  had  WPA — the 
Works  Progress  Administration — which  did 
a  lot  of  mighty  good  work  When  we  were 
down  at  the  White  House  one  morning. 
President  Roosevelt  said  Now  you  folks 
have  got  what  you  want  I  want  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  "  And  out  of  that  grew 
the  CCC.  which  was  very  helpful  in  many 
ways  to  the  youth  of  the  country*  It  took 
Hhem  off  the  streets  and  gave  them  a  useful 
life. 

All  In  all.  people  went  back  to  work,  peo- 
ple became  able  to  buy  automobiles  and 
gasoline  emd  oil  cJid  groceries,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  our  entire  economy  began  mov- 
ing up  and  up. 

I  think  I  know  people  pretty  well  when 
I  sit  and  look  at  them.  I  sat  across  the  desk 
from  Roosevelt  from  1937  until  he  died,  every 
Monday  morning  for  an  hour.  The  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  House  met  there  with  him 
(I  became  majority  leader  of  the  House  in 
1937.)  When  he  heard  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, or  he  heard  of  some  people  who  were 
In  bad  shape,  his  eyes  would  Just  reach  up. 
they  would  almost  sparkle  Roosevelt  was 
really  for  the  underdog.  And  the  people 
knew  It.  and  that  is  why  they  loved  and 
revered  Roosevelt 

Now,  of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
who  hated  him,  and  it  is  a  funny  thing  to 
me  that  people  who  were  broke  when  he 
came  into  power  in  1933.  the  same  people 
who  recovered  the  fastest  and  got  the  rich- 
est, are  the  ones  who  hated  the  Democrats 
the  worst.  But  he  had  a  program  and  he 
had  every  bit  of  courage  that  a  man  should 
have,  and  then  he  was  about  the  greatest 
politician — greater  even,  I  should  say.  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  I  think  he  has  the 
right  to  be  classified  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  United  States  or  the  world. 


H.\RRY     TRCMAN 

Truman  and  I  had  been  good  friends  for 
10  of  the  11  years  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and 
we  visited  a  lot  After  he  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent I  wanted  to  keep  up  that  association, 
and  one  afternoon  I  phoned  him  and  I  said. 
"Harry,  come  over  and  let's  have  a  visit  '  He 
said.  "Be  right  over  " 

I  went  down  to  the  little  room,  my  hide- 
away from  there  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Capitol  I  think  Bill  White  ( William  S. 
White,  then  of  the  New  York  Times  staff  ] 
was  there,  and  Lew  Deschler  |  Lewis  Desch- 
ler.  Parliamentarian  of  the  House]  and  one 
or  two  more,  and  the  telephone  rang 
Is  the  Vice  President  there?" 
"No."  I  said,  but  he  is  momentarily  ex- 
pected." 

"Tell  him  to  call  Mr  Early  [Stephen  T 
Early,  Roosevelt's  press  secretary]  as  soon  as 
he  can,' 

Well,  he  came  in  and  sat  down  on  the 
lounge,  and  I  told  him  about  the  call.  So 
he  called  and  said.  "This  is  the  V.P,"  Of 
course,  they  never  called  anyone  ''Veep'"  but 
Barkley,  you  know. 

I  understand  Mr  Early  wants  to  talk 
to  me.  "  he  ;;ald  And  Mr  Early  came  on  the 
line  Trtiman  said,  Uh-huh,  uh-huh."  and 
hung  up,  then  said.  "Steve  Early  told  me  to 
come  to  th't  White  House  as  quickly  hb  pos- 
sible and  as  quietly  as  possible,"  And  Tru- 
man left  immediately.  In  a  few  mmutes. 
we  had  th^  flash  that  President  Roosevelt 
wa.s  dead. 

I  went  down  to  the  White  House  with  the 
other  congressional  leaders  for  the  swear- 
ing in  that  afternoon  Trxunan  walked  over 
to  us,  and  I  said.  Now.  Harry-Mr,  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  stand  by  you,"  "I 
think  you  will."  he  said  Then  we  dispersed 
and  he  was  in  the  White  House 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  Truman  administration  was  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  saved  Western  Europe  from 
the  clutches  of  communism  years  ago  And 
the  Trumun  doctrine  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key— one  of  the  greatest  things,  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  flat  were  a  prey  to  anyone  com- 
ing along.  Just  as  Western  Europe  had  been 
Take  people  such  as  those  of  Prance  with 
transportation  gone,  bridges  gone,  factories 
in  ashes,  nothing  for  them  to  do  Men  see- 
ing their  wives  emaciated,  their  children 
hungry  and  cold  Such  men  will  vote  for 
any  kind  of  a  change  because  they  can't 
make  it  worse  than  starving  or  freezing  to 
death 

But  the  Marshall  plan  went  in  there  and 
helped  them  rebuild,  made  something  for 
the  pieople  on  which  to  work,  and  it  Is  Just 
a  marvel  And  the  beauty  about  Truman 
was  that  he  called  It  the  Marshall  plan  It 
could  have  been  the  Truman  plan  had  he 
wished,  bvit  he  gave  It  to  George  Marshall 
I  think  history  Is  going  to  be  very,  very 
kind  to  Harry  Truman  Of  course,  I  am 
always  kidding  him  about  shooting  from  the 
hip  and  getting  a  lot  of  criticism,  but  the 
historian  Is  going  to  forget  those  little 
things. 

He  Is  going  to  remember  the  great  things 
Truman  did.  the  far-reaching,  world-shak- 
ing decisions  that  he  made  And  he  made 
them  with  knowledge  and  with  courage  and 
stood  by  them.  So  I  think  Harry  Truman 
ingoing  down  in  history  as  one  of  our  out- 
standing Presidents 

DWTOHT    D     EISENHOWEK 

I  had  met  Mr,  Elsenhower  a  few  times  be- 
fore he  became  President.  He  was  born  in 
Denison,  Tex  .  in  my  congressional  district, 
about  26  miles  from  where  I  live.  I  will  say 
he  didn't  stay  there  long  His  father  was  a 
railroad  man  and  moved  on  to  Kansas  One 
of  the  boys,  however,  was  born  in  Denison, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  this  one.  President 
Eisenhower. 


When  he  returned  from  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  the  folks  In  Denison  wanted 
him  to  come  down  I  had  breakfast  with 
him.  a  nice,  big  ham-and-egg  breakfast.  In 
the  little  house  where  he  was  bfjrn.  right 
near  the  railroad  tracks.  And  the  people  of 
Denison  are  preserving  that,  In  very  good 
shape. 

Then  I  saw  him  a  few  times  while  he  was 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  He  Is  a  very  likable 
man,  and  I  always  liked  him  Mr  Elsen- 
hower Is  the  only  man  In  history  who  was 
President  of  the  United  States  8  years  with 
the  opp>oaltion  party  In  control  of  both 
Houses  6  of  the  8  years  So  If  we  had  been 
trying  to  make  a  failure  out  of  him.  he 
couldn't  have  done  anything  But  when  he 
advocated  something  that  we  thought  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  country,  we  supported 
him.  Just  as  if  there  had  been  :\  Demftcr.u 
in  there. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  past  60  when  he  was 
elected.  He  had  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  government  He  had  been  an  Arm/ 
man  all  his  life.  He  must  have  Impressed 
the  p>eople  who  were  in  charge,  because  lie 
was  a  major  In  Roosevelt's  administration, 
and  Roosevelt  and  Truman  built  hlni  up 
to  the  highest  general  we  had 

When  he  came  into  the  White  House,  he 
couldn't  have  known  too  much  about  poli- 
tics or  law,  anything  like  that  And  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  straighten  out  on  it 
But  I  think  history  will  be  Just  to  Mr  Elsen- 
hower because  he  is  a  good  man,  a  delight- 
ful personality,  never  ofTendeu  many  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  history  is  going  to  treat  him 
pretty  well. 

JOHN     r       KENNEDY 

When  Kennedy  came  to  the  House,  by  the 
election  of  1946.  he  had  a  swarthy  dark- 
yellowish  complexion.  It  looked  as  If  he 
had  had  that  Pacific  fever.  And  he  looked 
so  spare  I  had  no  Idea  how  tall  he  Is  He 
is  a  pretty  tall  man,  I  linked  upon  him  lus 
a  little  fellow 

He  went  to  the  Senate  in  1952  and  some- 
one asked  me  a  while  back  If  at  that  time  I 
felt  that  Kennedy  would  ever  be  President. 
I  said,  "No.  "  thinking  about  him  as  I  had 
seen  him  In  the  House 

Kennedy  said.  In  1958  and  1959.  that  he 
was  going  to  run  for  President  and  he  really 
went  at  it  All  his  organization,  you  know 
He  had  Bobby  (Robert  P  Kennedy,  his 
brother  I  and  he  had  others— able  young 
men  who  Just  spread  out  over  the  country-- 
and  when  Kennedy  would  arrive  s<jmewhere 
there  was  an  organization  And  when  he 
left  there  was  a  bigger  organization,  people 
working  for  him 

I  was  supporting  Ltndon  Johnson  but  he  • 
was  majority  leader  and  he  had  to  keep 
store  in  the  Senate  He  couldn't  go  out 
and  spend  a  lot  of  time  RettlnR  votes  for 
the  nomination.  And  Kennedy  worked  up 
to  where  he  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot.  Then,  as  yovi  know,  Kennedy  went 
to  LyNDON's  room  at  8  30  the  next  morning 
and  asked  him  to  run  as  Vice  President  I 
advised  that  he  accept  it,  and  I  think  they 
make  a  fine  team  I  think  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  would  have  made  a  great  team,  and 
I  think  Kennedy  and  Johnson  make  a  great 
team 

President  Kennedy  Is  an  easy  man  to  talk 
with,  very  easy  We  have  breakfast  with 
him,  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  House. 
every  Ttiesday  morning  and  talk  things  over 
very  frankly  He  doesn't  lake  up  all  the 
time  He  asks  other  p)eople  what  they  think. 
He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  raises  any  Issue,  and  he  has  some  won- 
derful researchers  around  him  who  bring 
him  the  facts  Then  he  makes  his  Judgment, 
I  really  think  that  Kennedy  is  going  to  make 
an  outstanding  President  That  Is  what  I 
think  about  him 


ON     PRESIDENTS 

You  have  got  to  assume  that  a  President 
is  a  good  man  and  a  patriotic  man  who 
wants  to  serve  the  country  without  regard 
to  Impediments  that  may  be  placed  in  his 
way.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "It  matters 
not  what  my  personal  fortune  may  be  I 
am  willing  to  play  for  the  verdict  of  man- 
kind " 

He  has  got  to  be  a  man  of  ability  He 
has  got  to  be  a  man  of  knowledge,  especially 
of  hisUjry  and  government.  I  am  sad  to 
say  I  think  we  have  too  few  historians  in 
the  United  States 

He  has  got  to  know  not  only  the  history 
of  this  country  arid  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  he  has  got  to  know  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  h'jw  it  was  formed— 
what  the  men  ""of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787  had  in  their  minds,  for 
they  went  there  to  set  up  a  new  Idea  in 
government.  Ne-er  before  had  there  been 
a  representative  government.  Greece,  far 
back  there,  tried  a  pure  democracy  and 
found  they  coull  not  effectively  apply  it. 
But  1787  expressed  a  new  concept.  And  the 
great  President*  of  this  country  have  under- 
stood It  and  uour  shed  it 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  tc  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  Areniie]  . 

Mr.  ARENDe.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gratulations to  you  upon  having  served 
twice  as  long  es  any  other  man  in  the 
high  office  you  hold  as  Speaker.  This 
is  but  one  of  your  many  accomplish- 
monts  that  attest  to  your  greatnes.s. 
With  16  years  and  273  days  as  Speaker 
of  this  House,  you  have  doubled  the 
previous  record  of  the  immortal  Henry 
Clay. 

In  the  South,  our  Speaker  is  knowTi 
as  "Mr.  S.^M.  '  In  the  North,  he  Is  known 
as  "Mr.  Democrat."  To  us,  and  to  the 
country  generally,  he  is  "Mr.  Congress.  ' 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1935, 
this  Democrat  Sam  of  ours  was  chair- 
man of  the  Corimittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comnierce.  He  had  been  in 
Congress  since  1913.  It  didn't  take  me 
long  to  recognize  his  innate  shrewdness, 
his  parliamentary  skill  and  power  of 
persuasion — on  the  floor  and  off  the 
floor.  As  committee  chairman,  and  sub- 
sequently as  the  Speaker,  he  deftly, 
sometimes  forcibly  but  never  belliger- 
ently, secured  passage  of  highly  contro- 
versial measures  desired  by  the  admin - 
istratior  for  whom  he  spoke. 

Whatever  th'?  legislative  issue.  Speaker 
Rayburn  alw£.ys  recognized  and  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  minority.  He 
does  not  arbit-arily  use  the  power  that 
Is  his  as  Speaker.  He  u.ses,  and  has  used 
on  me,  his  power  of  personal  persuasion. 

The  term  "g.-eatness"  is  applied  in  dif- 
ferent ways  by  different  people,  depend- 
■  ent  upon  one's  particular  code  of  values. 
What  is  impo.-tant  to  one  person  may 
be  relatively  unimportant  to  another. 
But  whatever  one's  definition  of  great- 
ness, as  a  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn.  is 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great 
as  a  leader  of  men  and  moulder  of 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apain  my  personal  con- 
gratulations. I  wish  for  you  every  joy 
that  life  can  offer.  I  wish  for  you  con- 
tinued good  health.  I  hope  you  serve  for 
many  years  in  the  Congress.    I  wish  for 


you  everything.  Mr.  Speaker,  except  one 
thing  to  which  you  may  understandably 
aspire;  that  is.  another  term  as  Speaker. 

You  have  always  understooc.  why  in 
all  these  successive  Conf:resses  in  which 
I  have  served.  I  have  never  voted  for  you 
to  be  Speaker.  It  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  affection  and  respect  for  you. 
It  has  been  because  of  the  compelling 
political  exigenices  of  the  moment  that 
I  have  cast  my  vote  for  some  other  out- 
standing candidate.  As  Speaker,  you 
have  served  well  and  honorably. 

You  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  serve  in 
this  body  as  long  as  you  desire. 

They  always  say  bip  things  come  from 
Texas  and  happend  in  Texas,  and  any- 
thing in  connection  with  Texas  is  big. 
For  Texas  and  this  country  you  have  in- 
deed given  an  outstanding  se:'vice. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  JensekI. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  stand 
here  in  the  Hou.'^e  of  RepresenUitives  and 
say  to  our  Speaker  tlie  things  I  have  in 
my  hear.  If  I  could  have  the  time  to 
expres-s  my  deep  thoughts  of  our  great 
SF>eaker,  it  would  take  hours  ui)on  hours. 
I  join  in  all  the  things  that  have  been 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  of  Texas. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  first 
years  I  served  in  this  body.  A  housing 
bill  was  before  the  House  of  R(!presenta- 
tives  for  consideration.  The  bill  was 
debated,  the  time  came  for  tl-.e  offering 
of  amendments,  and  having  been  in  the 
lumber  business  for  24  years  before  I 
cftnie  to  Conpress.  I  saw  in  that  bill  a 
mistake  which  I  felt  should  be  corrected. 
So  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  I  now 
stand  and  offered  that  amendinent. 

A  ixiint  of  order  was  raised  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  i',  was  not 
germane  to  the  bill.  Our  Spi?aker.  Mr. 
Sam  Rayburn.  a  Democrat,  I,  a  Repub- 
lican, vacated  hb^  Speaker's  ohair,  put 
another  Member  in  his  place,  and  came 
to  my  side  while  I  was  stanling  here, 
red  faced.  I  did  not  know  whst  to  say  or 
what  to  do  becau.'=;e  I  had  not  anticipated 
that  a  poirA  of  order  would  be  raised 
against  my  amendment.  Mr  Sam  said 
then.  "Ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw your  amendment  to  this  section  of 
the  bill  and  offer  it  to  section  9.  It  will 
be  germane  to  section  9.  You  have  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  want  to  see  it 
passed" 

And  he  resumed  the  chair. 

I  asked  uiianimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  \\ithdrawn  to  that  par- 
ticular section  and  at  the  proper  time  I 
apain  offered  my  amendment  and  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

You  can  imagine  how  I  appreciated 
that  help. 

I  know  Sam  Rayburn  to  be  fair, 
reasonable,  courteous,  and  helpful  to 
new  Members.  For  that  we  love 
liim.  Among  the  m.any  other  attributes 
that  Mr  Rayburn  has  is  his  great  ability. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that 
his  physician  had  given  Mr.  Sam  a 
thorough  physical  examination.    After 


the  examination  his  physiciai  said  "Mr. 
Sam  .  you  are  going  to  live  to  be  106  years 
old." 

Mr  Sam  Rayburn  said,  "I  will  settle 
for  104." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  you  many, 
many  happy  days  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Of  course  I  know  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  people  in  America  who 
would  like  to  see  you  take  a  good  long 
rest,  you  deserve  that  long  rest,  but 
while  you  are  Speaker  we  know  that  we 
have  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time 
at  the  head  of  this,  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
shall  always  cherish  my  acquaintance 
with  you.  one  of  God's  noblemen. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  Pathan]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ex- 
amine, evaluate  and  honor  today  one  of 
the  greatest  careers  in  the  history  of 
American  Government. 

From  the  day  on  March  4.  1913,  when 
Sam  Rayburn  took  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  this  hour, 
we  have  a  massive  acciunulation  of 
achievement  on  the  very  highest  levels 
of  decision  and  policy. 

No  legislative  solution  of  the  greatest 
crises  in  these  years  can  be  discussed 
with  any  integrity  without  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Sam  Rayburn. 

I  think  of  Sam  Rayburn  s  contribution 
to  man's  forward  march  in  history  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  time  and  seniority.  Of 
course  there  is  an  inherent  and  a  pro- 
found significance  in  so  arresting  a 
statistic  that  today  his  length  of  service 
in  the  Speakership  exceeds  by  twice  that 
of  Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  who  held  the 
record  before  him. 

The  essence  of  the  career  of  Sam  Hay- 
burn  is  not  in  terms  of  time  but  in  terms 
of  what  he  did  with  the  time  and  the 
position  that  was  his. 

It  is  this  overwhelming  and  formidable 
record  which  makes  it  possible  for  me  to 
say — objectively — almost  like  an  IBM 
machine  arriving  at  a  total,  that  here 
indeed  is  one  of  the  greatest  careers  in 
the  history  of  American  Government, 

Yet,  as  I  look  at  tliis  friend,  this 
mentor,  this  leader  today.  I  must  con- 
clude tliat  even  after  a  half  century  of 
extraordinary  ser\'ice.  his  work  is  not 
yet  done.  His  work  is  not  yet  done  be- 
cause the  years  of  fulfillment  that  be- 
long to  the  past,  and  the  years  of  coun- 
sel and  leadership  that  He  ahead,  will, 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  serve  as  a 
sjTnbol  and  a  guide  and  a  model  of  the 
noblest  qualities  in  the  long  biographical 
catalogue  of  American  leadership. 

It  is  this  that  makes  me  wish  today 
I  were  a  professional  historian  and  a 
skilled  and  learned  biographer. 

But  I  am  only  a  public  official. 

It  happens  however  that  a  biographer 
of  Sam  R-^yburn  would  come  to  me  for 
some  basic  and  original  source  material. 

For  who  can  escape  my  boast  through 
the  years  that  our  political  paths  crossed 
back  in  the  dim  past  when  I  was  in  the 
Texas  legislature  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  great  body  just  a  few  j-ears 
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before  was  Sam  RAVBtrRN.  We  served  in 
the  Texas  House — he  6  years  and  I  4 — 
and  even  in  Texas  he  wa^  Mr.  Speaker" 
for  2  years  of  the  6. 

To  the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  his 
leadership  has  been  so  versatile,  so  pro- 
nounced, so  unself -seeking  and,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  his  exposed 
position,  so  self-effacing,  that  grateful 
neighbors,  a  grateful  political  party,  and 
a  host  of  admirers  have  awarded  him 
titles  that  are  the  more  human  satis- 
factions of  the  good  life. 

Thus  he  has  been  known  m  and  out 
of  print  as:  Mr.  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Democrat,  and  Mr.  United  States. 

When  I  say  that  I  think  they  all  fit,  I 
like  to  believe  that  I  am  speaking  not 
just  emotionally.  Given  the  opportunity 
of  time,  and  had  I  the  eloquence,  I  could 
give  you  the  soundest  documentation  on 
just  why  each  of  these  titles  belongs  spe- 
cifically and  eminently  to  him.  For 
more  than  a  half  centui-y  I  have  been  a 
legislative  ally  and  colleague,  and  a  par- 
ticipant, with  Sam  Rayburn  in  his  great 
adventures  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  thn 
country.  What  I  sometimes  fear  a  biog- 
rapher— coming  from  the  outer  and  de- 
tached literary  world  of  scholarship — 
may  miss,  is  the  essential  warmth  and 
humaneness,  the  great  capacity  for 
friendship,  that  may  go  underempha- 
sized. 

For  Sam  Rayburn  can  be  stern. 
And  Sam  Rayburn  can  be  forbidding 
And  Sam  Rayburn's  deep  and  abiding 
humanity  can  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
scope  and  sweep  of  the  massive  problems 
and  the  weight  of  decisions  that  invest 
his  command  position  in  the  affairs  of 
our  country  and  the  world. 

In  all  my  time  I  never  saw  so  much 
strong  leadership  and  so  little  arrogance 
in  a  personality  of  such  force  in  a  posi- 
tion of  such  power 

Some  of  this  that  I  am  saying  may  be 
embarrassing  to  this  great  man.  but  I 
want  it  in  the  record,  for  I  have  been  in 
politics  since  1920,  close  to  the  turn  of 
the  century — and,  after  all.  how  much 
time  is  there? 

This  humanity,  this  sheer  goodness 
and  kindliness  in  the  man.  did  not  extend 
only  to  those  of  us  who  were  at  his  side 
and  knew  him  by  name 

It  was  rather  a  kind  of  liaison  of  the 
heart  that  went  out  from  him  to  the  peo- 
ple and  was  returned  from  the  people  to 
him. 

There,  if  you  were  to  ask  me.  is  the 
true  secret  of  his  leadership. 

Ask  the  people  of  Bonham,  Ask  the 
people  of  Texas.  Ask  the  men — not  onJy 
myself — whose  friendship  with  him  has 
endured  for  50  years,  and  ask  a  whole 
host  of  Congressmen — on  either  side  of 
the  aisle — Members  who  serve  today  and 
who  served  yesterday.  Ask  the  living 
former-presidents  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  Ask  some 
of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  em- 
bassies and  chancellories  and  the  capi- 
tals of  the  world. 

When  I  say  leadership  without  arro- 
gance and  without  vanity  and  with  a 
strong  touch  of  humility,  what  do  I 
mean?     For  my  answer  m  its  simplest 


form  I  go  to  Sam  Raybur.v's  own  words. 
He  once  said — I  quote 

You  cannot  be  a  leader,  and  aak  other 
people  to  follow  you,  unless  you  know  how  to 
follow,  too 

These,  I  repeat,  are  words  not  only  of 
Wisdom  and  judgment  and  experience, 
but  words  aLso  of  a  profound  humility. 

And  when  I  say  ■  liaison-of-the-heart" 
and  S.\M  Rayburn's  identification  with 
the  people,  what  do  I  mean'' 

What  I  mean  is  that  ."^am  Rayburn  who 
was  not  and  never  could  be  a  doctrinaire 
■new  dealer"  nevertheless  helped  to  give 
to  the  new  deal"  its  reputation  for 
sound  compassion  and  sound  legislation 
by  helping  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
the  inner  soul  of  the  best  legislative 
features  of  'new  deal  '  philosophy. 

Leadership  means  judgment.  It  means 
not  being  .swept  up  by  wild  notions  in  a 
violent  atmosphere  of  change  and  cru- 
sading, nor  of  being  blind  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sound  relief  and  improvement 
for  a  distressed  people  in  the  midst  of 
national  tragedy 

Rayburn  had  known  as  a  boy  the  back- 
breaking  t)il  of  the  farm,  ac  later  ex- 
perience taught  him  the  needs  of  the 
urban  toiler. 

.And  .so  his  heart  and  his  effort  went 
with  the  people 

If  you  a.«k  what  that  means  I  answer- 

It  mean.'.,  first  of  all  from  my  stand- 
point, the  Rural  Ellectnfication  Act 

It  means  the  Railroad  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

It  means  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act 

It  means  the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 

It  means  far  and  deep  in  Rayburn  s 
leadership  the  rightness  of  the  Federal 
Government  helping  the  farmer  with 
farm-to-market  roads 

I  was  in  Sam  Rayburn's  oCBce  in  the 
Capitol  in  1944 

Bill  Robinson,  of  Utah,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  dealing  with  roads 
and  highways,  came  in  and  asked  Mr. 
Rayburn  to  let  him  take  up  the  high- 
ways bill. 

Rayburn  asked: 

What  have  they  got  In  there  for  country 

Bill  Robinson  said ; 

We  don't  have  anything  that's  designated 
but  we  expect  to  have  part  of  the  authorized 
funds   spent   on   secondary   roads 

Rayburn  said: 

Have  your  committee  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment that  will  earmark  30  percent  of  the 
funds  for  farm-to-market  roads. 

Robinson  seemed  to  agree  on  the  figure 
and  Rayburn  said: 

We   will  then   take   It   up  and  pass  It. 

That  day  in  1944  that  bill  was  agreed 
upon  and  shortly  thereafter  passed  and 
its  advantages  have  contmued  and  are 
ob.servable  throughout  the  farm  country 
down  to  this  day. 

There  is,  as  you  can  see,  little  rhetoric 
involved  in  this  kind  of  leadership,  and 
less  self-glonflcation 

But  it  was  done. 

I  may  point  out  here  that  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  authorized  the 


first  specific  funds  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways in  urban  area — not  just  farm-to- 
market  Small  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
for  secondary  or  farm-to-market  roads 
had  been  authorized  periodically  since 
1933  But  it  was  not  until  this  act  that 
Sam  Rayburn  advanced  so  forcefully, 
that  provision  was  made  for  the  selec- 
tion, cooperatively  by  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  of  a  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
to  which  Federal  assistance  for  .second- 
ary road  was  restricted  It  widened  the 
horizons  of  the  small  farmer.  It  im- 
proved the  farm  economy  It  tightened 
contacts  between  produce  and  markets. 

It  eased  the  burden  of  the  people  who 
produce  our  food  for  us. 

Out  of  a  vast  literature  of  achieve- 
ment as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  legis- 
lation the  Congress  has  passed  in  the 
last  half  century  I  selected,  almost  at 
random,  this  particular  highway  bill  be- 
cause it  so  dramatically  illustrates  my 
point  and  because  I  was  there 

Another  instance  of  what — perhaps 
too  poetically  for  the  taste  of  our  guest 
of  honor — I  have  been  calling  a  liaison- 
of-the-heart  with  the  people,  there  is  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  which  he — Sam 
Rayburn  wrote — and  which  he  engi- 
neered through  the  Congress 

Here  was  a  bill  to  help  to  light  the 
homes  and  furnish  electrical  energy  to 
rural  America. 

The  story  of  this  bill  is  a  classic  in 
legislation  for  the  people 

It  is  a  classic  in  sound  financing 

It  is  a  classic  in  service  and  the  up- 
building of  the  farm  economy. 

It  is  a  classic  in  pulling  a  distraught 
Nation  out  of  the  depression 

It  is  a  classic  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter and  the  philosophy  of  Mr  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

What  has  it  done? 

Since  the  inception  of  the  electrifica- 
tion program  in  1935.  I  learn  from  the 
1961  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House,  loans  have  totaled  over  $4  1 
billion.  And — quoting  from  the  hear- 
ings: 

Emrlng  this  period  [  1935  to  the  present] 
the  percentage  of  farms  with  central  sta- 
tion electric  service  has  increased  from 
about  10  percent  to  approximately  97  per- 
cent. 

The  data  Is  technical  and  statistical. 
But  what  they  add  up  to  is  .soundness, 
wisdom,  and  an  immense  service  for  the 
people.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  esti- 
mate what  all  this  means  in  terms  of 
sweat  and  blood  and  toll  that  has  been 
lifted  from  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  has  done  to  advance  the  econ- 
omy, provide  resources  for  taxation,  and 
produce  economic  sinews  for  the 
strengthening  of  a  free  America. 

I  ask:  Is  there  1  voter  in  50  — in  a 
hundred — who  knows  Sam  Rayburn  au- 
thored and  engineered  this  bill  through 
the  Congress?  It  is  the  work  of  a  kind 
man  and  a  state.sman  who  has  never 
tried  to  be  popular. 

This  "progressive  conservative"  or 
"conservative  progressive"  has  been 
asked  to  evaluate  the  eight  Presidents  he 
has  known.     It  is  said:  "Judge  not  that 


ye  be  not  judged.  '  Well  today  I  am  go- 
ing to  judge  Sam  Rayburn  with  his  own 
judgments. 

Today  what  I  have  to  say  about  Sam 
Rayburn.  Sam  R.vyburn  has  said  about 
others 

I  find  these  judgments  superbly  fitting 
lo  Mr  Sam  himself. 

Of  President  \^'ood'ow  WiLson  he  said 
WiLson  was  a   "gp^at  statesman." 

That  IS  true  of  Sam  Rayburn. 

Of  President  C'oolidge  what  could  be 
more  appropnatf,  more  right,  than  the 
Coolidge  philosopny  of  silence  and  its  ap- 
plication to  Mr  F:ayburn  Coolidge  said 
of  his  tendency  tD  keep  his  mouth  shut : 
"I  found  out  early  in  life  you  did  not 
have  to  explain  .'omething  you  had  not 
said  '  Commenting  on  this  Mr.  Ray- 
burn said: 

Now.  I  do  not  know  anything  In  the  world 
that's  better  for  a  politician  to  know  than 
that. 

Of  FDR  he  said  'he  had  courage  " 
Harry  Truman,  Sam  Raybvrn  said,  be- 
longs "up  among  our  great."  He  spoke 
of  Eisenhower  as^— I  quote  a  great  pa- 
triot." And  of  President  Kennedy  he 
says  he  is — I  quote  "a  man  of  destiny" 

All  of  this.  I  hold,  IS  the  perfect  de- 
scription of    Mr  Speakei  ■  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  .isk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  other  me.-nbers  of  the  Texas  del- 
egation be  allowed  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  po  nt  in  the  Record  and 
that  I  may  be  aUc  wed  the  same  privilege 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  oojection. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  join  our  col- 
leagues in  this  program  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Rayburn's  long  service  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  May  he  have  many  more  years 
in  the  service  of  cur  country. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleague.s  who.  on  this  occasion 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  our  be- 
loved Speaker.  Sa:!*  Rayburn,  ha."^  at  this 
time  served  in  :.his  exaulted  position 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  the  imprint  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn will  forever  be  on  America  as  well 
as  the  great  influence  he  has  had  on 
other  nations  and  other  peoples. 

When  history  is  chronologically  re- 
corded in  the  per.od  this  great  man  has 
served  in  Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.'ientatives  his  stature 
will  loom  larger  and  his  shadow  ■will 
reach  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land. 

Congratulations,  Mr  Sam,  and  may 
you  continue  to  excel  records  established 
by  early  and  able  predecessors. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  a  clay  that  Texans  in 
the  Congress  would  like  to  monopolize. 
We  regard  Sam  Rayburn  as  our  own 
private  property.  We  concede  to  our 
other  colleagues  the  privilege  of  saying 
nice  things  about  him  on  an  occasion  of 
this  nature.  We  feel  that  we  ourselves 
more  than  any  others  in  the  Congress 
really  know   and  truly   appreciate   this 


Great  American;  this  great  statesman; 
this  great  Texan.  However,  because  we 
must  grant  that  he  is  yours  as  well  as 
ours,  we  yield  to  you  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  your  full  share  of  t:mc  and 
we  appreciate  r.ll  of  the  fine  thm*.s  which 
you  are  saying  of  our  beloved  Speaker 

I  suppose  that  there  has  never  been  a 
man  in  the  history  of  public  .se.-vice,  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  who  has  in- 
fluenced more  oilier  public  servants  than 
has  Sam  Rayburn.  If  you  will  watch  the 
conduit  of  .some  young  Members,  and 
som(^  who  are  no  longer  young,  either  in 
years  or  service,  you  will  see  an  inde- 
finable something  that  will  tell  you  that 
this  man  has  learned  his  lessons  from 
Sam  Raybufn.  and  that  he  is  consciously 
or  unconsciously  trying  to  pattern  his 
service  after  Mr    Rayburn's 

Perhaps  it  is  manifested  in  the  dip- 
nified  demeanor  of  the  younger  member 
.should  he  occupy  the  chair  Peiiiaps  it 
is  in  his  manner  of  speech — sincere,  ob- 
jective, forceable,  and  without  ar.y  flam- 
boyant tricks  or  trimmings  Pe:-haps  it 
IS  in  his  invariable  habit  of  being  always 
on  the  job  anu  always  available  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  he  tries 
to  help  his  fellow  members.  Any  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  profits  if  he  does 
consciously  or  unconsciously  pattern 
himself  after  any  of  these  outsandiiig 
traits  which  exemplify  the  Speaker 
God  truly  blessed  the  United  States  when 
he  brought  Sam  Rayburn  into  the  world, 
and  God  has  blessed  us  all  as  he  has 
guided  the  Speaker's  footsteps  along  the 
rough  road  of  public  .service.  '\^'e  trust 
that  God  will  continue  to  blesj  us  all 
with  many  years  of  life,  health,  and  serv- 
ice for  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Sjjeaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  coi leagues 
in  the  Congress  in  paying  tribute  today 
to  a  distinguished  Texan,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, an  outstanding  legislator,  and 
probably  the  most  accomplished  Speaker 
the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment has  ever  seen. 

The  heart  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment IS  the  Congress  in  which  the 
will  of  the  people  is  expressed  end  im- 
plemented The  life's  blood  of  this  par- 
liamentary .system  Ls  the  distinguished 
statesmen  who  have  the  knowledge,  the 
discretion,  the  discernment,  and  the 
longevity  to  supply  continuity  to  the 
Congre.ss  and  to  the  Government  itself. 
The  Identity  of  individual  legislators  is 
frequently  highly  transitory,  and  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  par- 
liamentary system  depends,  in  a  real 
sense,  on  the  md.vidual  whose  merits 
are  recognized  by  his  constitu?nts  at 
home  who  keep  him  in  a  position  '  o  exer- 
cKse  those  qualities  of  statesmansJiip  and 
greatness  that  are  reflected  in  t.nd  be- 
come a  part  of  the  success  of  oi  r  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  we  pay  tribute  today  to  the  man 
who  has  served  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  Speaker  in  the  history  of  cur  Na- 
tion, we  honor  a  man  who  has  been  a 
real  representative  to  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district  whom  he  has  rep- 
re.sented  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
we  honor  a  man  whose  mark  in  history 
is  the  rich  legacy  of  wisdom,  statesman- 


ship, honor,  and  courage  which  he  has 
imparted  to  the  Government  of  Uie 
United  Slates  of  America. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  many  find 
that  as  they  remain  m  office  they  ac- 
quire new  friends  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  tins  Were  it  not  true, 
very  few  of  the  M.mbers  of  this  House 
could  hope  to  serve  m.orc  than  one  term. 
Speaker  Raybirn  has.  of  course,  ac- 
quired new  friends  and  admirers  each 
year  he  has  served  as  more  jieople  have 
come  to  know  his  sterling  qualities 

It  is,  however,  altogether  too  common 
for  holders  of  public  office  to  build  up 
enemies  and  critics  as  their  service 
lengthens.  I  fear  that  ma'^t  of  us  have 
from  time  to  time  realized  that  that  was 
what  we  w(^re  doiii.c  I  think  it  is  in  this 
field  that  Sam  Rayburn  has  proven  him- 
self such  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  office  holding.  Not  only  does  he 
each  year  convince  more  and  more  peo- 
ple of  his  ability,  sincerity,  and  depend- 
ability, but  he  retains  the  active  resp>ect, 
friendship,  and  loyalty  of  99  percent  of 
thase  with  whom  he  has  worked  And 
well  he  should,  for  he  but  exemplifies  his 
own  philooophy. 

So  many  times  I  have  heard  Mr.  Ray- 
BiRN  say.  "We  don't  hate  people"  And 
he  does  not  Certainly  he  disagrees 
with  people,  and  they  disagree  with  him. 
Certainly,  he  fights  for  his  principles 
and  for  his  candidates— for  his  party. 
But  he  does  not  indulge  in  personal  ha- 
treds and  in  return  reasonable  men  do 
not  hate  Sam  Rayburn  On  the  con- 
trary, those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him  for  many  years  all  admire  and  love 
him.  I  would  suggest,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  that  is  the  reason  Sam  Rayburn  Is 
going  to  continue  to  "keep  the  store  " 
regardless  of  what  changes  may  take 
place   in   other   governmental   positions. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that 
I  attempt  to  express  my  own  personal 
feelings  and  the  appr^*clation  of  ihv 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Texas 
for  a  man  who  has  selflessly  dedicated 
his  life  to  serving  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion for  54  years. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  'has  said 
throughout  his  public  life  that  "the  peo- 
ple have  been  uniformly  kind  and  fine 
to  me  '  It  is  this  Democratic  philoso- 
phy— based  on  a  firm  belief  and  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  mankind — that  Speak- 
er Rayburn  represents  in  the  eyes  of  all 
people  It  is  this  Democratic  philoso- 
phy— which  he  has  maintained  m  good 
times  and  bad — that  has  kept  our  coun- 
try able  to  renew  its  strength  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Speaker  Rayburn  has  received  the 
highest  honor  the  people  of  his  own 
Fourth  Congressional  District  could  be- 
stow upon  him;  they  have  cho^^en  him 
to  rcpre.sent  them  in  the  Congre.ss  25 
consecutive  times.  Ten  times  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  sitting  in 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  have 
elected  Sp>eaker  Sam  Rayburw  to  the  sec- 
ond most  powerful  office  in  the  land. 

These  honors  were  not  given  lightly 
and  they  have  been  accepted  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
None  of  the  thousands  of  Members  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
served  with  Sam  Rayburn  have  been  un- 
touched by  his  personal  example  of  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  his  love  for  our 
democracy.  None  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  now  living  are  without  some 
benefit  from  Sam  Rayburn's  devotion  to 
the  well-being  of  each  of  us. 

Yes.  the  r>eople  have  been  kind  to  Sam 
Rayburn.  They  have  been  kind  because 
he  trusts  them,  he  loves  them,  and  he  has 
worked  and  fought  for  them  for  more 
than  50  years.  Sam  Rayburn  believes  in 
the  fundamental  goodness  of  people  as 
Jefferson  believed  and  the  life  and  times 
of  Sam  Rayburn  are  living  testimony  that 
our  country  can  grow  and  prosper  on 
trust  and  gratitude  rather  than  with 
suspicion  and  hate. 

In  the  years  to  come  all  Americans  can 
continue  to  look  to  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
as  a  singular  example  of  love  for  our 
country  and  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 
And  the  people  will  continue  to  honor 
this  man  who  has  never  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  few 
men  have  been  honored  by  selection  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  record  of  service  of  Henry  Clay  was 
established  In  1820  and  stood  until  ex- 
ceeded by  the  service  of  Hon  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

Now.  141  years  later,  Mr.  Rayburn  has 
doubled  the  record  .set  so  many  scores  of 
years  ago.  Today,  Mr  Rayburn  presides 
over  the  House  as  the  personal  friend  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Mr.  Rayburn  is  the  individual 
who  has  achieved  this  distinction.  He  is 
endowed  with  a  {jerfect  sense  of  fairness 
and  no  Member  has  had  cause  to  com- 
plain because  of  the  rulings  of  the  Chair. 
He  is  possessed  of  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  history  not  excelled  by  any 
man  in  public  life.  He  is  always  acces- 
sible to  every  Member  of  the  House, 
whether  of  the  majority  or  minority 
party. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  mark  this  occa- 
sion. I  join  in  extendmg  greetings  to  the 
Speaker  and  in  the  wish  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  have  him  con- 
tinue in  the  chair  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened  'ith 
great  pride  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  ranks  extol 
the  character  and  the  record  of  public 
service  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Tins 
is  an  historic  day  m  the  history  of  Speak- 
er Rayburn  and  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Indoed  this 
IS  an  historic  day  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  un- 
dertake to  add  much  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  The  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  spoken,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr.  Patman.,  who 
ranks  next  to  the  Speaker  m  seniority 
in  our  delegation,  has  spoken  for  his 
Texas  colleagues. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  I  wish  to  join  with  Con- 
eressman  Patman  and  with  the  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  you  at  this  dramatic  and  mem- 
orable moment  in  your  life  and  in  the 
life  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

No  man  can  now  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Ray- 


burn. He  has  written  a  record  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  stand  for  all  time. 
No  other  man,  in  my  judgment,  will  ever 
serve  half  as  long  in  future  years  as  Mr. 
Rayburn  has  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  you  upon 
this  grand  occa.sion  and  express  the 
hope  that  your  great  career  in  behalf  of 
our  country  and  all  humanity  may  con- 
tinue for  many  years  All  Texans  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  brought  to  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  of  the  House  in  pay- 
ing deserved  tribute  to  that  great 
American,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  today  has  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
U.S  House  of  Representatives  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  person 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Not  only  is  he  to  bo  congratulated  on 
this  historic  accomplishment,  but  he  is 
due  our  thanks  for  his  unequaled  con- 
tribution as  a  legislator  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strenijth  and  growth  of  freedom 
of  our  beloved  country. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  the  House  with  Mr.  FiAY- 
ETRN  have  enjoyed  a  great  privilege,  in- 
deed. To  me  this  privilc-^e  has  been  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life.  My 
family  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him  a 
continued  happy  and  good  life. 

Mr.  CAPEY.  My  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  ureat  deal  of  pnde  to  the 
remarks  by  the  many  dLstmguished 
senior  Mt  mbers  of  the  House  in  payiriK 
tribute  to  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  on  this 
ereat  day. 

The  Speaker  has  the  great  honor  to 
become  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  for 
today  marks  the  occasion  that  he  has 
served  in  this  capacity  twice  as  long  as 
any  man. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  the  House,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  try  and  tell  the 
Members  of  this  body  of  Speaker  Ray- 
burn's  great  contributions  durin?  his 
.service  here.  All  know  that  for  some  54 
years,  he  has  ably  represented  the  people 
of  hi.s  district,  not  only  in  Congress,  but 
for  6  years  in  the  Texas  I^eislature. 
And  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
have  never  failed  to  express  their  con- 
fidence in  his  ability,  his  judgment,  and 
his  integrity. 

But  I  can  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  am  proud  to  serve  under 
so  distinguished  a  Speaker,  and  if  it  is 
po.ssible,  I  am  even  more  proud  to  serve 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation. For  Speaker  Rayburn's  leader- 
ship, his  integrity,  and  his  character 
have  made  the  Texas  delegation  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  efBcient  delega- 
tions in  Congress,  truly  representing  the 
broad  spectrum  of  our  citizens'  desires 
in  matters  of  legislation. 

To  me,  as  a  mark  of  greatness  In  this 
man,  and  as  testimony  to  his  character 
and  his  integrity,  stands  the  fact  that 
many  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
vote  contrary  to  the  Speaker's  wishes  in 
matters  of  legislation. 

Lesser  men — armed  with  the  awesome 
power  that  a  Speaker  can  wield — would 
bend  and  crush  those  to  his  own  desires. 


But  such  facts  as  tJie.se  are  well  known 
to  those  who  have  the  honor  of  serving 
with  the  ."^peakfr  here — as  much  so  as 
his  ability  to  wuld  the  gavel  and  control 
the  House  when  the  hour  is  late  and  tem- 
pers are  short. 

But  there  are  other  sides  to  this  great 
Tt'xan  and  statesman  that  I  like  and  re- 
spect  equally   as  much. 

I  like  Sam  Rayburn,  the  warm,  genial 
friend  when  the  day  s  work  is  done.  I 
like  Sam  Rayburn,  the  fisherman,  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  together  where  6-pound 
bass  are  alleged  to  hang  out.  I  like  Sam 
Raypurn,  the  citizen,  whose  concern  for 
future  generations  led  to  creation  of  tiie 
great  Sara  Rayburn  I  jbrary  m  Bonhara. 
I  like  Sam  Rayburn,  Texan,  fiercely  loyal 
to  the  great  heritage  of  our  State. 

These  are,  to  me.  but  a  few  of  the 
many  facets  of  the  personality  of  this 
great  American,  of  whom  we  Texans  are 
justifiably  proud.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
join  with  the  Speaker's  many  friends  in 
this  body  in  expressing  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  this  great  day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  an  anniversary  or  record 
of  sorts  as  today  our  honored  Speaker. 
Mr.  Rayburn,  has  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  has 
been  both  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  served  vN'ith  him  In  this  body,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORn.  I  wish  to  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  June  11, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
article  follows: 

"Mr.  Sam,"  Storekeepek,  Is  a  Gkcat  Riceh, 

Too 

(By    Robert    C.    Albright) 

President  Kennedy  tells  the  story  oX  a 
call  received  at  the  'White  House  switch- 
board one  day  when  he  was  In  Canada.  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  In  Asia  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  was  In  Geneva. 

•Who's  keeping  the  store?'  demanded  the 
fru.strated  caller  after  trying  to  reach  each 
of  them. 

"The  same  man  who  s  always  kept  It,  Sam 
Raybcrn,"    retorted    the    operator. 

Salty  '"Mr.  Sam" — "Mr  Congress'"  to 
many — has  been  Sp>eaker  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  other  man.  He's  been  keeping 
the  store  off  and  on  for  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  All  told,  he  s  served 
along  with  eight,  starting  with  one  of  his 
heroes.  Woodrow  Wilson,  since  he  first  came 
to  Congress  on  March  4,  1913 

But  never  say  that  he  served  under  any 
man. 

"Don't  use  that  word  under,'  "  he  once 
told  an  Interviewer.  "I've  never  served 
under   anybody.     I've  served   with   them." 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  his  great- 
est love  and  the  Speakership,  sometimes  de- 
scribed aa  the  second  most  powerful  office 
In  the  land,  his  summit.  He  never  aspired 
much  beyond  it.  although  the  Presidency 
distantly  beckoned  before  he  turned  60 
(He's  now  79  )  In  1946,  Congress  passed 
a  law  making  the  ."-Speaker  third  In  Iln«  of 
succession  to  the  Presidency. 

That's  close  enough  for  "The  Squire  of 
Bon  ham." 

DOTTBI.K    MXA8T7UE 

Rayburn's  firm  but  benevolent  nile  of  the 
House,  probably  the  most  complete  any 
House  leader  has  known  since  the  vast 
powers  of  "Uncle  Joe  "  Canon  were  clipped 
by  a  bipartisan  liberal  revolt  In  1910.  U 
about  to  pass  a  new  milestone. 

At  noon  Monday  he  will  have  been 
Speaker  exactly    16  years  and  273   days,  al- 
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lowing  time  out  fcr  two  interregnums — the 
Republican  80th   and  83d   Congresses. 

That's  exactly  double  the  previous  record 
of  8  years  and  136';,  days  The  earlier  mark 
wiis  set  by  another  of  the  heroes  of  Rat- 
BURN's  history-worshiping  youth— Henry 
Clay,  the  brilliant  Whig  from  Kentucky  who 
left  the  House  to  shine  still  brighter  In  the 
Senate. 

Rayburn  equaled  Clay's  service  In  the 
Speakers  office  on  Jan  30.  1951  He  has 
smashed  many  another  tenure  record  He's 
seen  abiiut  3,000  Congressmen  come  and  go 
No  Member  of  the  House  has  served  more 
years  in  Congress,  aUl.ough  Carl  Hayden,* 
Demtx-rat  of  Arizona  Pre.sident  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  who  first  went  t<j  the  Houfee 
In  1911.  has  served  longer  in  both  H<uses 
The  only  Hoxise  Member  remotely  approach- 
ing Rayburns  service  record  Is  77-year-old 
Carl  Vinson,  Demfxrrat,  of  Georgia,  who  first 
came  to  the  House  some  21  months  after 
Raybcrn 

Yet  the  word  "retirement"  Isn't  In  Rat- 
burn's  vocabulary,  say  those  who  know  him 
best  Physically  he  appears  as  sound  at  79 
as  he  was  at  60  On  a  recent  trip  home  to 
his  ranch  In  Bonham,  Tex  ,  he  was  given  a 
thorough  checkup  by  his  jjersonal  physician. 

"You'll  live  to  be  106,"  was  the  verdict. 

"I'll  settle  for  104."  chuckled  Raybl^n. 
"It's  because  I've  been  having  ray  way."  he 
told  a  friend  who  complimented  him  on  his 
good  health 

Rayburn    never    used    a    more    apt   phrase. 

He  s  been  having  his  way  In  the  House, 
where  he  usually  manages  to  stay  on  top  of 
a  House  majority  despite  occasional  forays 
from  the  right  and  the  left.  And  he's  been 
having  his  way  pretty  much  In  national 
politics 

For  one  thing,  his  candidate  for  President, 
Lyndon  J<jhnson  of  Texas,  came  up  with  the 
costarrlng  role  on  the  Democrat*  John  P. 
Kennedy  ticket  For  Raybt.-rn  it  was  re- 
living history  Back  In  1932,  he  had  floor 
managed  the  presidential  campaign  of  John 
Nance  Garner  in  the  Democratic  Convention 
that   nominated    Rrxisevelt   and   Garner. 

Occasionally,  he's  been  having  his  way  at 
the  White  House,  too,  with  Presidents  he 
serves  with  and  not  under 

His  advice  Is  sought  in  top  places  WTien 
it  Isn't,  he  sometimes  volunteers  it. 

For  example,  he  told  his  good  friend  Harry 
Truman  after  he  was  sworn  into  the  Nation's 
highest  office  In  1945:  "I  have  seen  people  In 
the  White  House  try  to  build  a  fence  around 
the  White  House  and  keep  the  very  people 
away  from  the  President  that  he  should  see. 
That  Is  one  of  your  hazard.s  " 

"I  gave  him  the  same  advice  that  I  gave 
Mr.  Elsenhower  and  that  I  have  given  Mr 
Kennedy,"   he   later   elaborated 

Rayburn's  formula  for  running  the  House 
Is  typically  Texan  "I  try  to  ride  the  horse  " 
But  the  Speaker  attributes  his  longevity  In 
Congress  to  another  Infallible  rule:  "Be 
reasonable,  be  fair  ' 

He  has  a  few  other  homespun  guidelines 
One  of  Rayburn's  homilies  "It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  how  much  sense  you've  got  if 
you   haven't   got   any  Judgment" 

During  the  nearly  17  years  he's  been 
Sp>eaker,  Rayburn  usually  has  managed  to 
gage  the  House  mood,  as  Indefinable  some- 
times as  a  balky  Texas  bronc 

Three  years  ago,  the  Chambers  growing 
group  of  House  E>emocratlc  liberals  came  to 
him  for  aid  In  breaking  Democratic  bills  out 
of  Chairman  Howard  W  .'Smith's  coalition- 
controlled    House   Rules   Committee 

Ratburn  agreed  that  the  key  bills  must 
come  out.  but  asked  time  to  act  through 
normal  leadership  channels  SwrrH  and  his 
coalition  refused  to  budge 

When  the  87th  Congress  convened,  the  lib- 
erals again  were  waiting  at  the  Speaker's 
door.  This  time  there  was  another  inter- 
ested party.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 


had  a  program  to  move.  Ratbthin  tr.ed  once 
more,  unsuccessfully,  to  reason  Smith  into 
making  a  commitment.  When  tha:  failed, 
he  got  out  his  spurs 

The  Speaker  thre*-  his  backing  behind  a 
re.soljtlon  enlarging;  the  Rules  Committee 
lri>m  12  Uj  15  The  contest  was  a  clifhanger. 
with  the  bulk  of  House  Republicans;  voting 
with  southern  Democratic  holdouts.  But 
Rayburn  rode  the  horse  and  won  the  count, 
217  t..:)  212 

It   was   a    fight   I    had    to    win,"   said    the 
Speaker 

Ravbur.n  remembers  other  donnybrooks 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose,  but  none  more 
dramatic  than  a  rollcall  taken  on  a  hot 
August  day  In  1941.  President  R<>oseveU 
was  pressing  for  extension  of  the  draft  and 
the  House  opposition  was  Intense. 

Rayburn  made  one  of  his  rare  speeches 
from  the  House  well  and  undoubtedly  In- 
fluenced the  outcome.  The  vote  was  203  to 
202 — for  extension  Dissipation  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  had  been  averted  Just  4 
months  before  Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Tie  votes  are  fairly  common  In  the  Senate^ 
Bat  In  all  the  years  he  has  been  Speaker .*^ 
Rayburn  recalls  only  one  actual  tie  in  the 
House  that  he  was  called  to  break  Tliat 
Wiis  back  In  1957  when  he  cast  the  deciding 
ballot  m  favor  of  a  measure  sponsored  by 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 

On  another  close  count,  Ravburn  voted  to 
"make  a  tie"  In  order  to  kill  an  unwanted 
amendment 

Born  In  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  one  of  11 
children,  "Mr  Sam  '  is  the  son  of  a  Confed- 
erate soldier  who  rode  with  Lee  through 
App)omattox.  He  was  only  5  when  his  father 
moved  tlie  family  to  Texas  and  settled  on 
40   acres  near  Bonham. 

It  was  a  lonely  life,  he  recalls.  When  he 
wasn't  farming  he  read  voraciovisly  "By 
the  time  I  was  9  or  10,  I  had  read  every 
history  book  I  could  find  •  •  •  everything 
I  could  get  hold  of  about  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton. Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  Monroe  Madi- 
son, and  all  I  could  about  the  men  then  in 
public  life," 

It  was  while  he  was  picking  cotton,  down 
near  Flag  Spring,  Tex.,  that  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  Speaker  "There  Is  a  lot  of 
time  to  contemplate  when  you  are  picking 
cotton." 

He  was  educated  in  a  two-teacher  school 
and  then  at  East  Texas  Normal  School, 
working  his  way  through,  teaching  school  a 
year  to  pay  for  another  year  of  college 

When  he  was  24  he  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Legislature  At  Austin,  the  State 
capital,  he  also  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  When  he  was  29  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  the 
youngest  man  ever  chosen  until  then.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
has  held  his  Fourth  District  seat  ever  since. 

It  was  while  he  served  In  the  Texas  Leels- 
lature  that  Rayburn  met  and  became  friends 
with  the  father  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  then 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  That 
friendship  was  to  affect  the  lives  of  both. 
When  Lyndon  was  elected  to  Congre.ss  In 
1937,  Rayburn  offered  him  fatherly  guidance 
In  the  legislative  Jungle  which  then  was  the 
House. 

In  later  years,  when  Johnson  went  on  to 
the  Senate,  to  a  leadership  popt  of  his  own 
and  renown  as  a  legislative  craftsman.  Rat- 
burn,  outshone,  was  still  Johnson's  most 
enthusiastic  rcxjter 

Inevitably  It  was  Rayburn  who  captained 
his  campaign  and  who  was  the  man  John- 
son asked  John  F  Kennedy  to  clear  with 
when  he  proffered  him  the  vice  presidential 
nomination   In   Ix^s    Angeles 

Ravbi-rn  says  t'xlay  that  he  was  never 
"against  Kennedy  " — he  was  "just  for  John- 
son "  Tcxlay  he  appears  equally  enthusias- 
tic for  Mr    Kennedy 

"He's  one  of  the  easiest  men  to  talk  to 
I  have  ever  known,'    says  the  Speaker.     "He 


understands     everything    you     say    and    he 
damned  well  knows  what  he's  saying" 

He  thinks  the  country  will  be  surprised 
how  much  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  program  Con- 
gress puts  through  In  the  first  year. 

The  late  Cham.p  Clark  was  Sptaker  when 
Rayburn  first  took  his  House  oath  He 
doesn't  rank  Clark  with  the  great  Speakers. 
He's  Inclined  to  go  back  to  another  strong 
House  Presiding  Officer.  Thomas  B  Reed  of 
Maine  who  wielded  a  firm  gavel  In  the  nine- 
ties 

He  doesn't  consider  his  friend.  John  Nance 
Garner,  in  the  running  because  he  presided 
as  Speaker  for  less  than  one  term  before  run- 
ning for  Vice  President 

Of  the  late  Nicholas  L^^iigworth  of  Ohio, 
who  succeeded  Garner  as  Speaker.  Ratbttrn 
says  "He  was  a  -  ery  fine  man  and  very  able — 
a  real  good  Speaker  " 

In  his  estimate  of  t.he  Presidents  he's 
served  "with,"  he  never  downgrades  the 
office  but  does  make  some  fine  dlstincticns 
In  an  outspoken  interview  for  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  last  February  26.  he  spelled 
out  his  recollections  of  th?  last  eight  Chief 
Executives 

For  example,  he  said  that  histoiT  "is  going 
to  be  mighty  kind  to  Mr.  Truman.  I  think 
It  is  going  to  put  him  way  up  among  our 
great  Presidents 

He  said  that  Mr  Eisenhower  Is  :i  good  man 
and  was  a  great  general.  He  says:  "I  still 
think  Mr  Eisenhower  is  a  great  patriot;  I 
think  he  wanted  to  serve  his  day  and  gen- 
eration well  and  I — well — I  think  history  will 
be   lust  to  him  " 

Of  Wilson:  "He  was  a  great  scholar  •  •  • 
a  great  historian  and  I  think  he  was  a  great 
statesman." 

Of  Harding  "He  was  a  very  gracious  man 
I  never  thought  Mr  Harding  was  a  dishonest 
man — I  dont  think  there  has  ever  been  a 
President  who  was  a  dishonest  man  •  •  • 
I  think  Mr    Harding  trusted  too  many  men  " 

Of  Codlidge  "They  say  he  was  a  great 
silent  man  but  he  talked  aplenty.  Coolidge 
said  one  of  the  smartest  things  that  was 
ever  said  I  found  out  early  In  life  you  didn't 
have  to  explain  something  you  hadn't  said  '  " 

Of  Hoover:  "Hoover  was  a  good  man  •  •  • 
and  I  like  him  today  I  always  thought  Mr. 
Hoover  was  a  better  man  to  be  on  the  team 
than  to  be  captain  " 

Of  Roosevelt:  "He  was  a  highly  pleasant 
man  who  had  programs  and  could  explain 
them.  He  had  a  program  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  It." 

Rayburn  first  came  Into  national  prom- 
inence as  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt came  in  with  his  New  Deal  at  the  depth 
of  the  great  depression. 

Rayhurn  Itxjks  back  on  four  acts  he  spon- 
sored as  the  very  cornerstones  of  the  New 
Deal:  the  Securities  arid  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Act,  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
the  Rayburn-Wlieeler  Holding  Company  Act, 
iind  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 

When,  in  1948,  he  received  the  Colliers 
Magazine  Congressional  Award  for  distin- 
guished service,  a  plaque  and  a  check  for 
HCOOO  t«  be  used  f':r  a  public  purpose  went 
with  it.  Ratburn  u.i^ed  it  to  start  building 
a  fund  for  the  Sam  Rayburn  Memorial  Li- 
brary in  Bonham  Ground  was  broken  in 
li*55  and  the  library  was  dedicated  In    1957 

RaVbutin  described  it  as  a  "dream'  of  a 
lifetime  come  true.  In  It  are  filed  all  his 
paper.K  and  the  volumes  of  history  he  loves. 
You  can  tell  those  he's  read  At  the  bottom 
of  page  99  of  each  one  he's  Inscribed  his 
Initials.  "S  R"  it's  Rayburn  s  personal 
bookmark 

A  complete  set  of  the  reconts  of  every 
Congress  is  here.  Fiction,  as  such.  Is  strictly 
relegated  to  second  place 

"You  can  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States  without  leaving  the  reading  room," 
RATBtTiw  says  proudly. 
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Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  today,  along  with  my 
colleagues,  to  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  all  time,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  of  Texas.  Much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  today  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rayburn  has  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  exactly  twice 
as  long  as  Henry  Clay,  who  held  the 
previous  record  for  longevity  of  service 
as  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e. 

This  longevity  of  service  of  our  Speak- 
er is  a  fine  and  wonderful  achievement, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other dimension,  namely,  the  depth  as 
well  as  the  length  of  his  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Tlie 
length  of  time  a  man  serves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  national  leadership  is  after  a'.l 
not  so  important  as  the  depth  and  effec- 
tiveness of  his  leadership 

Speaker  Rayburn.  not  only  as  presid- 
ing officer  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  as  adviser,  mentor,  and  friend, 
has  set  his  stamp  upon  the  history  of 
our  times.  From  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
John  Kennedy,  he  has  guided  the  afTa;r5 
of  the  Nation  through  the  storms  of 
great  events  and  the  .=;hoals  of  relatively 
minor  skirmishes  with  a  firm  and  fair 
hand.  It  has  been  his  iixspiration  and 
his  spiritual  integrity  which  has  illu- 
mined and  cnh^chtened  the  problems 
and  controversies  confronting  Coni,'re.ss 
in  the  past  years,  and  he,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  our  time,  has  placed  the 
imprint  of  his  implacable  honesty,  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  country,  and 
his  unbounded  love  for  his  fellow  man 
upon  the  history  and  events  of  the  20th 
century, 

Mr.  R.JiYBURN  is  a  great  statesman,  and 
a  capable  and  effective  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but.  above  and 
beyond  his  splendid  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, he  is  a  wonderful  and  faithful 
friend.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
so  deeply  privilei^ed  to  serve  with  him 
and  to  call  hun  friend,  he  has  shown  the 
bigness  of  his  spirit:  the  greatness  of  his 
heart:  and  an  abiding  devotion  to  his 
friends. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  Texas  ha^ 
seen  fit  to  send  this  great  leader  to  Con- 
gress and  keep  him  here  through  all 
these  years  I  am  proud  to  serve  with 
this  most  distinguished  statesman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  most  of 
all,  I  am  proud,  and  humble,  too.  to  be 
able  to  say,  "Mr   Sam  is  my  friend  " 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
pleasure  I  yield  to  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  :Mr.  T.^eer  : 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr,  Speaker,  some  38 '2 
years  ago  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Mr.  RayburvI  was  well  along 
in  a  ranking  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
He  went  on  from  there  to  majority  lead- 
er, and  thence  to  the  Speakership  Dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  he  has  been  blessed 
with  good  health  and  vigor,  as  he  is  to- 
day. He  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
had  not  had  to  go  to  a  doctor  in  years. 
That  indicates  an  exceptionally  good 
condition  by  taking  remarkably  good 
care  of  himself.  You  know,  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  a  person  must  do  if  he 


Is  going  to  be  of  real  service  to  his  people. 
I  would  thmk  that  would  be  one  of  the 
real  important  things,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  person  can  do  what  he  really 
ought  to  do  in  any  position  imless  he  has 
fortified  himself  in  that  way. 

I  have  enjoyed  tremendously  my  asso- 
ciation witii  the  Speaker.  He  has  ex- 
tended to  me  very  many  courtesies,  and  I 
have  tried  to  reciprocate  tiie  best  way 
I  could.  Frankly,  he  and  I  have  differ- 
ent ideas  on  a  lot  of  things  in  politics, 
and  that  we  must  expect  in  a  democ- 
racy, since  he  stands  for  what  he  thinks 
is  right  and  I  stand  for  what  I  think  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

He  ha.s  been.  I  think,  the  ablest  Speak- 
er during  my  service  in  the  House.  He 
has  accomplished  a  tremendous  lot  in 
those  things  he  has  advocated  and  put 
through  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  he  is 
going  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  days  to 
come. 

The  burdens  that  are  going  to  land 
upon  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  very  heavy. 
We  can  none  of  us  view  the  situation  of 
our  tremendous  debt  and  the  tremendous 
pressures  that  that  lands  upon  all  of  us 
without  great  concern.  We  none  of  us 
can  fail  to  realize  the  danger  that  the 
foreign  situation  presents.  It  means 
that  we  have  many  difficult  years  ahead 
of  us.  We  have  got  to  face  those  prob- 
lems with  the  greatest  vigor  we  can 
provide.  I  am  sure  that  in  facing  those 
problems  Sam  Rayburn  will  have  a  very 
considerable  and  important  part,  and  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck  in 
the  days  to  come 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
tMr.  Mills  I. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  very  high 
honor  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  m 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  stands  out  above  all  the  others  in 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  men  who  have 
preceded  him  as  Speaker  of  this  body — 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ray- 
burn I . 

There  are  those  who  have  already 
spoken  or  will  speak  of  his  lengthy  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  our 
leader.  There  are  none  who  are  now 
Members,  or  who  have  been  members. 
who  have  displayed  more  faithful  devo- 
tion to  duty  than  has  Speaker  Rayburn. 
His  rugged  patriotism  and  loyalty  are 
matters  of  record,  and  we  know  him  to 
be  a  fierce  protector  of  the  powers  and 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  the  deeper  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  in  the  long  run.  stand  out 
as  significant  to  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  high  privilege  of  serving  under 
him.  I  know  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  Members  when  I  .say 
that  the  friendship  of  Speaker  Rayburn 
has  enriched  the  life  of  every  man  who 
has  .served  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  reiterate  our  confi- 
dence in  your  leadership;  we  know  you 
will  continue  to  stand  as  a  tower  of 
strength  in  these  troubled  times;  and  we 
know  that  all  Americans  can  repose  their 
tru.>t  and  confidence  in  you  and  that  you 
will  continue  to  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
honor,  integrity,  and  justice  for  all  men. 


Mr  Speaker,  no  one  can  surpass  your 
devotion  to  our  great  Nation,  and  no  one 
can  surpass  your  desire  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  have  made  this  Nation 
great.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
one  hallmark  of  a  great  man  is  his  abil- 
ity to  retain  the  common  touch  and 
simple  dignity.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  these  characteristics  are  found  in 
Speaker  Rayburn  In  full  degree.  Mr. 
Raybtjrn's  courage,  foresight,  fairness, 
and,  above  all.  sound  judgment,  have 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  House 
of  Repdesentatives  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  American  Government  and 
hence  have  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  you  on 
this  occasion  in  your  service  which  marks 
a  time  when  you  have  served  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  Speaker  than  any  man 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  hope 
that  we  will  in  a  few  years  congratulate 
you  on  three  times  as  much  service  as 
anyone  else  has  had  in  this  exalted  posi- 
tion in  our  Government. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  a  great  honor,  as  well  as  a  real  pleas- 
ure, to  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  eulo- 
gies being  paid  to  our  distingviished 
Speaker  today.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  this  House  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  his  stewardship  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  We  are  o^  oppo- 
site ix)litical  afBliation  and  yet.  through- 
out the  years,  that  difference  has  not 
counted  when  it  came  to  his  recognizuig 
the  rights  of  a  minority  Member  of  this 
body,  or  in  discussing  various  matters 
affecting  this  House. 

Speaker  Rayburn  will  always  live  in 
the  history  of  a  grateful  Republic  as  one 
of  the  greatest  public  servants  we  have 
ever  had.  He  is  a  man  of  true  integrity 
and  of  great  ability  He  has  always  pro- 
tected the  best  interests  of  this  House  in 
every  way  possible.  He  has  the  happy 
faculty,  when  he  disagrees  with  an  Indi- 
vidual, not  to  be  disagreeable,  but  in- 
stead to  leave  that  individual  an  even 
greater  admirer  and  friend  than  ever  be- 
fore, despite  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  him. 

I  predict  when  Speaker  Rayburn's 
services  on  this  earth  have  ended,  and 
Just  before  his  book  of  life  Is  closed,  his 
Maker  will  make  the  last  judgment,  and 
Inscribe  the  last  entr\- — it  will  be  "Well 
done,  my  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirwan). 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  pay  our  respects  not  only 
to  a  great  American  but  to  one  of  the 
great  citizens  of  the  world,  Sam  Ray- 
burn. one  of  the  greatest  men  who  was 
ever  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  When  historians  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  and  tell  of  the  record 
that  he  has  made  it  will  not  be  to  pay 
the  respect  which  we  bear  for  him  to- 
day— no.  historians  will  not  dwell  on  the 
honor  and  respect  that  we  are  paying 
him  today,  but  they  will  tell  in  one  sim- 
ple word  that  It  was  a  miracle  Any  man 
who  has  ever  been  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress knows  that   anyone  who   is   ever 
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elected  25  times  to  this  body  has  per- 
formed a  miracle.  That  miracle  alone 
will  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Members  ever  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something  that  you 
may  have  overlooked,  to  show  you  what 
a  miracle  it  was  in  former  times.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  working  in  the  last  year  un- 
der Grover  Cleveland's  administration. 
I  know  what  America  was  back  in  the 
nineties.  When  you  hear  some  fellow 
talk  about  the  olden  days  nowadaj's  he 
is  generally  thinking  about  the  thirties. 
I  ajn  thinking  of  the  days  of  Grover 
Cleveland  and  William  McKinley.  and 
the  days  when  we  became  a  first-class 
Nation.  Up  until  the  Spanish -American 
War  we  were  not  a  farst-class  Nation  and 
we  were  not  in  the  Big  Four.  When 
Sam  Rayburn  came  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — to  show  you  what  a 
struggling  Nation  we  were,  and  how 
little  we  were — the  budget  at  that  time 
was  only  $1  billion.  Today  it  is  $84  bil- 
lion. That  shows  how  this  Nation  has 
grown  and  prospered. 

The  problems  we  have  faced  duiong 
this  period  have  been  by  far  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  of  our  history. 
And  it  has  been  the  great  leadership  of 
Sam  Rayburn  down  through  the  years  as 
Speaker  of  ttiis  House  that  has  been  so 
vital  to  the  suiTival  and  growth  of  our 
great  Nation. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  great 
things  that  he  did  here,  and  they  were 
great  but  the  greatest  thing  that  Sam 
Rayburn  ever  did  in  his  life  was  when  he 
led  the  attack  to  eliminate  child  labor. 
I  was  working  when  I  was  9  years  old. 
I  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  group  that 
was  working  —  the  youngest  was  7  years 
old.  If  anybody  thinks  that  they  know 
An;erica  I  invite  them  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture that  hangs  o^  the  wall  of  my  office — 
it  is  not  a  cartoon.  It  is  a  photograph. 
It  shows  the  breaker  boss  posing  with 
his  equipment.  In  one  hand  he  had  a 
mace  and  m  the  other  hand  a  club. 
That  is  what  he  beat  you  with.  That 
was  America  in  the  mneties. 

Sam  Rayburn  corrected  that.  The 
child  labor  law?  were  parsed  protecting 
the  youth  of  tlie  land  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  16.  S<">  those  conditions  were 
corrected  finally,  and  children  went  into 
the  schoolroom.  If  the  children  had  not 
gone  into  the  schoolrooms  of  America 
you  would  not  have  the  America  that  we 
have  today,  and  we  would  not  have  the 
kind  of  country  we  have  today  if  it  were 
not  for  Sam  Raybut?n. 

The  next  greatest  thing  that  Sam 
Rayburn  did  was  with  reference  to  tlie 
8-hour  day  on  the  railroads,  when  men 
were  being  killed  by  the  thousands 
working  16  hours  a  day,  and  even 
longer.  He  corrected  that.  In  my  book 
I  think  thase  are  the  two  things  that 
stand  out.  What  a  job  he  has  done 
down  through  the  years. 

Two  men  came  over  the  horizon  at 
about  the  same  time,  two  of  the  worlds 
greatest  living  statesmen :  PIayburn  was 
one,  Churchill  the  other,  and  I  take  my 
cap  off  to  Sam  Rayburn.  Sam  Rayburn 
had  6  years  of  public  service  before  he 
came  to  Congress,  so  did  ChurchilL 
Both  are  great  men  in  world  affairs,  but, 


I  repeat.  I  will  take  Rayburn  as  doing 
Llie  biggest  job. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  the  hope 
that  God  will  continue  to  shower  upon 
him  for  many  years  to  come  his  greatest 
gift  to  mankind — health. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Davis  J. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  great  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  our  beloved  St)eaker  by  .some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House.  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  very  little  I  can  add. 
However,  in  simplicity  but  with  deep 
sincerity  I  want  to  remind  all  of  the 
Members  that  he  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  While  all  of  you  praise 
him  and  while  all  of  as  love  him  because 
he  is  a  kind  man.  a  great  man.  a  wise, 
impartial,  fair  man  possessing  attributes 
of  profound  and  real  leadership,  we  in 
Tennessee  feel  that  we  have  a  little  ex- 
tra share  in  appreciating  this  great. 
ouUstanding  man  and  Speaker.  So.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  all  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion, and  speaking  for  all  Tennes.seeans. 
we  wish  for  Mr.  S.\m  every  good  thing 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa   [Mr.   HoevenJ. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  person- 
ally and  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
conference  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  join  in  paying  deserved  tribute 
to  a  great  American— the  distinguished 
Sp>eaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Up  to  this  day,  June  12,  1961,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybttkn.  of  Texas,  has 
served  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  historic  fact  in  itself  is  ex- 
tremely noteworthy  and  will  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Aside  from  the  historical  significance 
of  this  occasion,  we  miL'^t  add  the  per- 
sonal esteem  which  all  Members  vi  the 
House  of  Representatives  hold  for 
Speaker  Rayburn.  We  congratulate 
him  and  honor  him  for  his  splendid 
service  as  a  M(-mber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  Speaker  of  this 
august  body.  His  devoted  public  serv- 
ice throughout  the  years  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  by  those  representatives  of  the 
people  who  follow  in  our  footsteps  here. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 

AUCHINCLOSSl. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
service  as  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  16  years  and  273  days  is 
truly  an  historic  event  in  the  life  of  our 
country  and  indeed  the  entire  world.  It 
is  the  kind  of  service  that  could  happen 
only  in  the  United  States,  where  we  oper- 
ate smoothly  under  a  truly  repubUcan 
form  of  government.  Here  the  citizens 
exercise  this  precious  freedom  of  choice, 
and  we  are  not  an  oligarchy.  Viewed  in 
this  light  and  in  such  an  environment, 
tlie  real  significance  of  the  confidence, 
respect  and  trust  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  Representatives  of  this 
Nation  in  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  can 


truly  be  appraised  and  understood.  No 
man  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
ever  been  so  recognized,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  anyone  is  so  recociiized  again. 

History  shows  that  when  outstanding 
honor  comes  to  an  individual  it  is  pos- 
sible that  his  whole  character  is  changed. 
He  may  become  arrogant  and  petulant, 
he  may  play  favorites  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority,  his  judgment  between 
what  is  wholesome  and  good  and  what 
is  rotten  and  evil  may  be  warped  He 
may  take  his  responsibilities  frivolously 
and  in  somewhat  of  a  contemptuous 
spirit;  he  may  be  overwhelmed  with 
conceit  and  the  importance  of  his  power; 
he  may  alienate  his  friends,  and  fear 
may  replace  a  spirit  of  understanding 
among  his  associates.  He  may  become 
gross  and  callous  to  tlie  feelings  of  oth- 
ers and  thereby  devastate  the  spirit  of 
confidence  and  competence  that  brought 
him  the  honor. 

But  Sam  Rayburn  has  been  affected  by 
none  of  these  things.  As  the  years  have 
passed  he  has  grown  in  stature.  The 
affection  and  trust  of  those  who  know 
him  has  deepened  and  grown  more  se- 
cure. His  sense  of  faii-play  and  justice. 
his  knowledge  of  statesmansiiip.  and  his 
deeply  rooted  loyalty  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  made  him  stand 
out  among  others. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  fellow  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  with  such  a  man. 
We  cannot  help  but  catch  some  of  his 
spirit  of  service  and  try  to  emulate  it. 
The  respect  and  real  affection  that 
Members  have  for  him,  whatever  their 
party  affiliation,  is  beyond  measure. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  character 
the  dignity  and  growth  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  lias  been  tremendously 
enhanced.  He  is  a  mans  man — and  all 
the  ladies  love  him. 

Personally.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  count  liim  as  a  friend. 
I  have  met  and  known  many  men  ser\- 
ing  in  various  capacities  m  my  lifetixne, 
but  I  have  never  known  one  who  is  more 
true  t-o  his  friends,  who  can  be  counted 
on  at  all  times  for  wise  counsel,  for  sym- 
pathy wh.en  the  going  gets  rough,  and 
for  honest  and  helpful  criticism  when 
one  gets  off  the  track.  May  he  enjoy 
many  more  years  of  good  health  and  of 
opportunities  for  service  so  others  may 
catch  somewhat  of  the  aura  of  his  per- 
sonality and  be  better  citizens  because 
of  him. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  OBrien]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  great  leader 
and  my  friend,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  served  with  Sam  Rayburn  since 
1933,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  he  was  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  supported  Sam  Ratburn  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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when  he  first  became  a  candidate  for 
that  high  ofBce,  and  I  have  supported 
him  ever  since.  He  Is  my  friend  and  my 
leader  and  I  shall  continue  to  support 
Sam  Rayburn. 

He  Is  a  great  American,  a  great  pa- 
triot, and  a  great  statesman 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  thj  distincuished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  !  Mr  OH\ra  . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
there  is  no  deeper  love  amon?  men  than 
that  of  the  beloved  dean  of  the  Illinois 
Democratic  delegation,  Mr  O  Brien.  and 
Speaker  Rayburn.  Our  beloved  dean  ha.s 
requested  me  to  speak  for  the  Illinois 
delegation,  and  the  reason  he  has  made 
this  request  of  me  is  that  in  his  deep 
affection  for  the  Speaker,  and  Ustening 
to  the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to- 
da^-  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  he  is  possessed 
of  deep  emotions. 

We  of  the  lUinois  Democratic  delega- 
tion know  our  dean  We  know  he  seeks 
our  welfare  and  the  advancem'-^nt  of  our 
usefulness.  We  know  that  he  a;ives  his 
friendship  to  no  person  who  does  not 
measure  up  in  integrity  to  his  word.  And 
when  we  came  down  here,  each  in  our 
respective  period  of  commencement,  Tom 
CBrikn  would  take  u.s  a.-ide  and  tell  us 
of  Sam  Rayburn,  one  of  the  great  men 
m  our  history,  a  man  whose  name  will 
hve  in  American  history  as  long  as  it  is 
written  and  read. 

Then  we  would  come  down  here  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  come  under  the  kind- 
ness and  the  understanding  of  Speaker 
Rayburn,  and  we  knew  how  wi.^e  our 
beloved  dean  was  in  his  counsel. 

May  I  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  of  all 
the  sterling  qualities  of  character  that 
Sam  Rayburn  possesses,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  one  to  be  more  transient  than 
any  other.  I  would  say  it  would  be  that 
quality  of  fairness  Everything  he  does 
is  fair.  In  disagreement  he  recognizes 
the  sincerity  of  one  who  is  advancing 
a  contention  opposed  to  his  own  position. 
He  takes  no  advantage  of  power,  ability, 
and  experience  to  advance  his  own  posi- 
tion. He  understands  the  other  fellow's 
viewpoint,  as  held  in  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion, and,  over  and  above  all  else,  his 
equal  right  as  a  member  of  this  House 
to  express  and  advance  it  No  per.son 
without  a  guiding  sense  of  fairness  in 
little  and  big  things  could  have  remained 
Speaker  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world  so  long  and  lived  to  receive 
today  on  that  happy  occasion  acclaim 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  Speake? ,  for  the  dean  of  the  Il- 
linois delegation^  and  knowing  the  senti- 
ment of  every  member  of  that  delega- 
tion toward  the  Speaker,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  and  every 
member  of  our  Illinois  delegation  may 
extend  his  remarks  expressive  of  his  af- 
fection for  and  his  appreciation  of  our 
beloved  Speaker. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pleasure  I  yield  to  the  deputy  ma- 
jority whip,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  fMr   Boggs!. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  there  is  little  that  one  can 
add  to  the  magnificent  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  a  great  American.     When 


Speaker  Rayburn  had  completed  48  years 
of  uTvice  in  this  body.  I  had  the  Library 
of  Congress  do  .some  research  on  great 
men  who  had  served  long  and  distin- 
guished careers  in  free  legislative  bodies 
throueliout  the  world.  I  discovered  that 
m  all  of  the  history  of  parliamentary 
bodies  only  three  men,  Gladstone.  Bal- 
four, and  Churchill,  had  served  longer  in 
any  parliamentary  body  than  has  Speak- 
er R\YBURN  When  we  contrast  the  fact 
that  -some  of  the  service  of  the  three  men 
I  have  mentioned  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  not  elective,  as  compared 
to  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  elec- 
tive. Speaker  Rayburn  ranks  as  probably 
having  served  longer  than  many  in  the 
history  of  parliamentary  bodies. 

As  time  goes,  our  Nation  is  young. 
Our  Nation  constitutionally  is  less  than 
200  years  old.  and  yet  in  over  48  years 
of  those  years  this  man  from  Texas  has 
been  in  this  body.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  he  has  served  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  constitutional  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

All  of  you  know  Sam  Rayburn.  You 
know  his  character  You  have  praised 
his  fairness,  his  integrity,  his  impartial- 
ity, his  devotion  to  duty,  his  love  of 
country.  And  yet,  as  I  listened  today, 
there  was  one  thing  that  he  does  so  mag- 
nificently which,  I  think,  until  now  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  his  abil- 
ity to  translate  and  articulate  to  young 
people  the  meaning  of  America. 

First,  in  communicating  to  new  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  he.  better  than  any 
person,  brings  to  life  a  feeling  of  repre- 
sentative government,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
representative  of  a  great  people  at  a 
critical  time  in  hi.story.  Not  only  does  he 
do  it  with  young  Members  in  this  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  aislp.  but  gently,  firmly, 
proudly,  and  humbly  I  have  seen  him 
do  it  so  many  times  with  schoolchildren. 
All  of  you  have  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  moving  into  his  impressive, 
but  simple  office,  with  a  group  of  bright- 
eyed,  intelligent  high  school  children, 
boys  and  girls.  You  have  heard  him  tell 
about  his  childhood  and  his  one-room 
schoolhouse. 

You  have  heard  him  tell  these  young 
people  that  during  his  almost  50  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  he  has  seen  the 
Kaisers  and  the  Hitlers  and  the  Musso- 
linis,  the  Tojos  and  Stalins  and  Khru- 
shchevs,  come  and  go  and  that  we  are 
pa.^sing  on  to  them  the  freest  Nation  that 
mankind  has  ever  known.  Then  I  have 
seen  the  pride  of  country  well  in  the 
eyes  of  these  young  people. 

So.  I  say.  Mr  Speaker.  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you  for  many  years  not  only  for 
this  body  but  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world.  You  re- 
member the  words  of  President  Kennedy 
a  week  or  so  ago,  when  someone  asked 
him  when  he  was  in  Canada,  and  Dean 
Rusk  wa.>  in  Europe,  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  in  Asia.  "Who  ls  running 
the  store '^■'  and  he  said  'The  same  fel- 
low who  has  been  running  it,  Sam  Ray- 
burn," 

general  leave  to  extknd 

Mr     McCORMACK       Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and 
also  that  they  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

'he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  school  years,  when  studying: 
history  and  the  events  of  the  day  which 
would  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
history.  I  often  noted  that  Sam  Rayburn. 
of  Texas,  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
legislators  who  formulated  our  domestic 
and  foreign  p>olicies.  At  tlie  time,  little 
did  I  realize  that  I  would  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  in  this  great  body, 
today,  and  partake  in  honoring  Speaker 
Rayburn  for  48  years  of  service  to  his 
counti-y  and  fellow  man. 

Sixteen  terms  as  Speaker,  twice  the 
service  of  Henry  Clay,  a  great  states- 
man never  to  be  forgotten.  Forty -eight 
years — for  many  a  lifetime — and  yet,  for 
Mr.  Sam  only  the  beginning.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era,  new  crises,  new  objec- 
tives needing  the  .somber  intelligence  and 
leadership  >o  aptly  displayed  for  a  half- 
century  by  a  man  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  its  value.  Indefat- 
igable energy  displayed  by  our  great 
Speaker,  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we.  in  this  generation, 
are  experiencing  the  good  fortune  that 
past  generations  experienced,  when  they 
were  serviced  by  the  outstanding  h-adeis 
of  their  day  who  did  so  much  to  make 
this  Nation  as  great  as  it  is  today.  Men 
who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  history 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  and  gratitude, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  nf  the  Eitrhth 
District  of  Illinois,  to  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  US  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  for  his  outstanding  de- 
votion and  hard  work  to  secure  these 
United  States  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
For  I  am  certain  that  this  is  a  man  whose 
life  is  an  inspiration 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  remain  seated  during  this 
tribute  to  the  greatest  Speaker  in  the 
history  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
As  the  youngest  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  feel  compelled  to  add  a  few 
words  along  the  line  that  the  gentleman 
from   Louisiana    I  Mr.   Boggs)    has   said. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  young  man  and  woman  who 
has  read  the  history  of  America  during 
the  past  30  years.  His  love  of  people, 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  unending 
record  of  service  to  the  country  he  loves 
have  become  symbolic  of  America  But 
to  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great 
trust  of  serving  in  this  body  given  to  us, 
our  beloved  Speaker  means  much  more. 

In  a  body  that  is  filled  with  men  of 
enormous  ability.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
he  ranks  at  the  top.  In  a  body  where 
nearly  all  colleagues  stand  ready  to  help. 
I  find  him  the  most  helpful.  Indeed,  to 
the  younger  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Speaker  Sam  stands  as 
a  father — a  man  who  knows  how  to  com- 
fort, console,  advise,  and  rebuke,  and  yet 


do  it  in  a  manner  that  constantly  en- 
hances the  love  and  admiration  that  we 
all  have  for  our  beloved  Speaker 

I  am  grateful  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatnes.  to  be  here 
today  in  these  hallowed  Chambers  and 
:o  participate  in  this  tribute  to  one  of 
our  greatest  American.s-— tlic  man  who 
has  been  Speaker  twice  as  Ioiil-  as  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  a  salute  to  a  beloved 
personality,  a  patriotic  leader,  a  native 
Texan,  a  great  American,  and  our  Speak- 
er, Hon    Sam  Rayburn. 

This  occa.'^ion  is  an  historic  one,  and 
I  hastened  to  be  in  my  seat  today  to  be 
near  when  tlic  SpeiUcer  called  the  House 
to  order,  for  as  history  will  recall,  he 
has  served  the  Nation  longer  than  any 
other  as  the  leader  of  this  great  body, 
and  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

He  possesses  a  rare  combination  of 
qualities  used  so  generously  and  un- 
selfishly for  his  country.  Amonu  these 
are  unusual  patriotism,  determination, 
experience,  example,  dedication,  hon- 
esty, and  impartiality.  He  always  has 
time  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives;  the  House  that  he 
loves  so  much.  How  wonderful  to  know 
that,  whether  lie  agrees  with  you  or  not, 
this  jxjwerful  man  has  time  for  you. 

I  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of 
happiness,  particularly  the  happiness  he 
receives  and  he  gives,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  historic  day 
when  you  have  served  twice  as  long  as 
any  previous  Speaker,  not  only  for  your 
long  term  of  service  but  for  the  fine 
quality  of  your  leadership  and  for  your 
outstanding  service  to  our  country  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  greatest  honor  and  privilege  ever 
bestowed  on  me  was  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  you  and  under  your  leader- 
ship. Your  unfailing  tact,  courtesy,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  to  lead  have  endeared 
you  to  your  colleagues  and  have  been  a 
constant  inspiration  and  example  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  feel  certain  you 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Americans,  and  you  will 
always  occupy  a  special  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  your  colleagues  in  the  House  as 
a  friend,  counselor,  and  guide. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  Illinois  democratic 
delegation  in  offering  my  congratulations 
to  you  on  this  day  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
one  of  immense  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  seiwe  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  a  man  who 
benefits  from  nearly  a  half  century  of 
experience  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— a  man  who  has  served  as  Speaker 
for  16  years  and  273  days,  twice  as  long 
as  any  previous  Speaker  has  presided 
over  the  House,  and  a  man  who,  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  tenure  in 
Washington  has  worked  closely  with 
eight  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  'Great  Com- 
promiser "  Henry  Clay,  who  although  un- 
paralleled  in   his   day  for   his   political 


acumen  and  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
over  8  years,  nevertheless,  served  only 
one -half  the  time  that  you.  our  present 
Speaker,  have  As  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Barratt  O  Hara.  commcnud.  the 
dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  Tho.mas 
J  CBrifn  has  always  briefed  a  new 
Illinois  Member  on  the  merits  of  the 
t'ent'.eman  from  Texas  As  the  newest 
member  ol  the  Illinois  Democratic  dele- 
gation, this  briefing  is  still  fresh  in  my 
mind  I  must  say,  however,  that  after 
iiaving  met  and  worked  with  the 
Speaker,  the  briefing,  if  anything,  was 
only  an  outline  sketch:  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  see  that  which  was  a 
sketch  in  my  mind  become  the  colorful 
portrait  of  a  great  man.  I  hope  that  the 
Fourth  District  of  Texas,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  whole  United  States  will 
continue  to  have  the  services  of  such  a 
great  American  for  many  years  to  come, 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.sctts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  an  historic  day  m  the 
annals  of  this  great  legislative  body  On 
this  day.  our  beloved  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
BunN,  my  close  personal  friend,  for  many 
years  has  presided  over  the  House  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Speaker  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  our  country.  He  has  served  in 
this  capacity  16  years  and  273  days.  The 
man  who  held  the  next  longest  tenure  in 
this  great  oflBce  was  the  illustrious  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who  served  8  years, 
136 ';2  days. 

This  is  an  outstanding  and  a  glorious 
record  of  service  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Nation.  That  any  individual  has  been 
elected  to  serve  nine  terms  by  hi.s  col- 
leagues from  all  over  the  Nation  to  pre- 
side over  the  Hou.'-e  mu.'^t  attest  to  Llieir 
respect,  their  affection  and  their  ad- 
miration for  his  abilitj  .  his  patritaism 
and  his  integrity.  He  could  not  have 
succeeded  otherwise. 

Having  occupied  the  office  of  Speaker 
for  4  years.  I  am  aware  of  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities, its  pre.s.<;ures.  and  its  anxie- 
ties. The  fact  that  Sam  R-yburn  has 
executed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  un- 
failing fairness  and  courtesy  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  a  living 
testimonial  to  the  breadth  of  his  vision 
and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

In  a  personal  way,  his  friendship  to  me 
has  been  throughout  the  years  one  of  my 
most  treasured  possessions.  Of  cour.se. 
we  have  differed  on  occasions  as  to 
method  on  achieving  the  objectives  we 
have  shared  m  common,  which  have  al- 
ways been  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  best 
for  America.  He  fought  tenaciously  for 
his  views  as  I  did  for  mine. 

But  we  have  always  shared  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  integrity  of  each 
other's  motives  and  our  friendship  has 
been  based  on  the  solid  rock  of  mutual 
recard,  resi>ect.  and  affection. 

As  he  obser\-es  this  historic  occasion,  I 
wish  him  abundant  good  health  and  hap- 
plne.s.^  in  the  days  ahead.  It  is  of  partic- 
ular Importance  that  the  country  have 
his  wLse  leadership  In  these  days  of  un- 
certainty and  danger 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  those  today  who  are  paying 


tribute  to  one  of  America's  greatest  sons, 
Mr.  Rayburn.  One  of  the  great  priv- 
ileges of  my  life  lias  been  the  oppxjrtunity 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  of  Flep- 
resenta lives.  He  is  one  of  God's  noble- 
men, an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  the 
HoiLse. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ  Mr  Speaker, 
.some  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  Congress,  both  Dem.ocrats  and 
Republicans,  have  today  said  some  won- 
derful things  about  one  of  ti^e  great e5t 
Americans  that  ever  lived.  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  It  would  be  presimiptuous  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  embellish  those 
fine  tributes,  except  to  say  that  I  sub- 
sciibe  to  them  wholeheartedly. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Speaker  has, 
throughout  all  the.se  years,  been  able  to 
retain  the  respect,  love,  and  admiration 
of  all  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  of 
various  political  and  ideological  belief, 
speaks  mo<;t  eloquently  of  his  greatness 
and  of  the  truth  that  he  has  truly  earned 
the  great  tributes  paid  to  him. 

I  shall  always  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
the  great  privileges  in  my  life  to  have 
served  with  Si->oaker  Sam  Rayurn  ano 
under  his  leadership  May  the  good 
Lord  shower  his  blessings  upon  him  and 
keep  him  with  us  for  many  years  for  the 
good  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  SCOTTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  other  members  of  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
EURN.  our  beloved  Speaker  who  has  ser^'ed 
in  that  capacity  lonf^er  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  His  long  service  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Rejiresentatives  and  his  record- 
breaking  tenure  as  Speaker  are  remark- 
able within  them.«:e!ves  But  I  fee]  that 
the  long  period  of  his  .service  is  not  us 
im.portant  as  its  quality  History  \«.  ill 
mark  him  a,s  a  great  .'American,  one  of 
the  greatest,  not  because  of  his  lone 
service  in  Con^rT-ess  and  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  but  because  of  the  m.anner  in 
which  he  has  met  and  dealt  with  the  ex- 
RCtine  duties  and  hea^■y  responsibilities 
which  have  devolved  upon  him  from  time 
to  time  during  his  service.  Mr  Sams 
wonderful  qualities  as  a  man  and  the  un- 
matched quality  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  in  tlie  Congress  and  to  his 
country'  well  explain  his  election  and  re- 
election to  Congress  for  50  years  and  as 
Speaker  twice  as  long  as  any  other  I 
concur  in  all  of  the  expressions  of  high 
praise  and  tribute  spoken  here  today 
concerning  our  beloved  Speaker  and  1 
wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  happiness,  and  service  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  KEARNS,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  good 
to  have  an  opportunity  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  m  congratulating  you.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  on  your  extended 
sen-ice  to  the  House  of  Representatives — 
exactly  twice  that  of  any  previous 
Speaker  in  our  Nation's  history. 

As  I  told  you  personally.  "Mr.  Sam." 
over  your  tentire  as  Speaker,  you  have 
gained  all  the  success  that  could  be 
thrown  into  one  book. 

All  that  I  wish  for  you — our  beloved 
Speaker — is  that  God  will  continue  to 
bless  you  with  good  health  and  happiness 
for  many,  many  yea:-s  to  come. 
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Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  today  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  duty.  As  a  Speaker,  Sam  has 
been  fair  and  just  in  his  rulings,  and  is 
impartial  at  all  times. 

We  Members  of  Cont^ress  know  him 
as  a  good  friend  and  as  a  moderator, 
and  willing  counselor. 

I  resi>ect  Sam  for  his  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
which  he  has  given  his  full  life,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  I  have  heard 
Sam  Rayburn  describe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  "my  love  and  my  life." 
Future  generations  should  know  it  really 
is  every  bit  of  that. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  realize  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  three  equal  branches  of  the 
Government — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  judicial  branches. 

The  President  heads  the  executive 
branch,  the  Chief  Justice  heads  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  and  Sam  Rayburn  as  the 
chosen  and  elected  Speaker  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  m 
our  day  and  age,  is  certainly  the  head 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  8am,  you  are  really  Mr.  Congress, 
Mr.  House,  Mr.  Representative,  and  Mr. 
American  people. 

We  like  you  and  admire  you,  and  the 
way  you  whack  that  gavel,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  around  a  long  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  in  this 
honored  Chamber  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion, as  we  join  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American  statesman,  our  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  The  contribu- 
tion which  he  has  made  to  the  history 
of  our  country  is  as  great  as  that  of  any 
American  in  our  century.  Every  man 
who  has  served  with  him  has  been  per- 
sonally enriched  by  that  experience. 

A  few  moments  ago  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  the  Honor- 
able Hale  Bocgs,  spoke  of  the  Speaker's 
unique  ability  to  inspire  young  people, 
and  to  express  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms  the  great  virtues  of  America's  free 
institutions. 

Just  last  week  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  to  hear  one  of  the  Speak- 
er's impromptu  talks  to  a  group  of  nearly 
40  young  people  from  Miami.  Okla  , 
who  were  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  study 
and  observe  our  Government  at  work. 

In  the  15  minutes  which  he  cheerfully 
gave  the  young  Oklahomans.  Speaker 
Rayburn  never  raised  his  voice  above  a 
quiet,  conversational  level. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  never  heard  more 
moving  and  inspired  eloquence,  as  our 
Speaker  told  the  young  Americans  in 
his  offlce  of  the  tremendous  opportunity 
which  is  theirs,  and  of  his  deep  and  pro- 
found faith  in  the  youth  of  America 

More  than  any  man  I  know.  Speaker 
Rayburn  has  mastered  the  spirit  of  youth 
which  is  an  integral  and  essential  part 
of  the  pioneering  tradition  of  our  great 
land.  He  has  remained  young  in  spirit, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  idealism,  and  in  his 
faith. 

All  of  us,  as  members  of  this  body  but 
more  importantly  as  Americans,  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  that  spirit  as 
exemplified  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Bonham,  Tex.    It  is  a  great 


pleasure  to  join  today  in  these  cere- 
monies of  well-deserved  tribute  to  his 
unparalleled  public  service 

Mr  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  lom  with  those  who 
do  honor  to  our  beloved  Speaker,  a 
stalwart  champion  of  democracy,  a 
fighter  for  progres.sive  causes,  and  a  man 
of  wLsdom  and  ludgment  tempered  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  In  these 
days  when  freedom  is  threatened  by 
powerful  forces  of  totalitarianism,  our 
Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  in  this  great 
House  of  Congress  a  leader  with  a  sure 
and  steady  hand  at  the  helm. 

We  in  Congress  too  are  fortunate,  not 
only  because  we  benefit  from  the  sage 
advice  and  seasoned  judgment  of  the 
Speaker,  but  becau.se  his  kind  of  leader- 
ship enables  the  Congress  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  with  dignity  and  due 
delibe'ation  but  without  undue  delay. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  national  legislative  insti- 
tutions know  that  there  have  been  many 
Speakers  of  the  House,  some  renowned. 
some  ordinary  in  their  attainments;  but 
the  greatest  Speaker  of  all.  in  my  book. 
IS  Speaker  Rayburn. 

He  came  to  the  Speaker's  chair  after 
long  years  of  service  and  successful 
sponsorship  of  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  and  investors  and 
farmers  and  busines.smen.  His  name  is 
a.ssociated  with  some  of  the  greatest 
legislation  of  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act.  rural  electrification 
legislation,  and  other  important  meas- 
ures which  have  been  tested  by  time  and 
experience  and  continue  to  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  public. 

As  Speaker,  he  has  studied  and  prac- 
ticed representative  government  in  a 
democratic  society.  He  knows  that  the 
minority  must  be  heard,  but  that  the 
majority  must  prevail.  When  majority 
rule  has  been  threatened  by  undue  ob- 
struction or  unconscionable  delays. 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  not  failed  to  act. 
He  has  been  firm,  he  has  been  fair,  but 
he  has  been  positive  in  his  actions. 

Majority  rule  is  the  golden  rule  of 
democracy.  Our  parliamentary  proc- 
esses cannot,  dare  not.  be  thwarted  by 
a  willful  few  in  strategic  positions  of 
power.  The  Speaker  has  taken  his  stand 
with  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  will 
of  the  people,  expressed  through  major- 
ity vote  Oi  its  Representatives  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  survive  and  be  sustained. 

The  speakership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  in  many  ways  a  unique 
institution.  It  is  a  place  of  leadership 
and  power  and  responsibility.  It  is  a 
beacon  of  light  and  hope  in  a  troubled 
woi'ld. 

The  man  who  occupies  the  Speaker's 
chair  illumines  that  place  and  casts  a 
warm  glow  which  makes  us  rejoice  to  be 
m  his  company,  to  .share  now  aiid  then  a 
few  of  his  problems  and  worries,  and  to 
partake,  each  in  our  own  small  way.  in 
that  enterprise  of  democratic  govern- 
ment which  is  man's  best  hope  on  earth. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  in  joining  with 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  offering  congratulations  to  our  Speak- 


er. Sam  Rayburn.  now  marking  a  tenure 
of  service  as  Speaker  of  this  great  body 
twice  that  of  any  other  Speaker  in  the 
long  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Although  we  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment on  issues  of  a  political  nature,  few 
can  disagree  that  Sam  Rayburn  is  a  man 
dedicated — a  man  whose  courage  and  in- 
tegrity has  served  as  a  guiding  light  to 
Americans  everywhere. 

To  be  sure,  being  elected  and  reelected 
as  Speaker  of  this  body  is.  in  itself,  a 
EK)sitive  declaration  of  the  faith  and 
trust  the  Members  of  the  House  have  in 
his  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  ideals 
and  causes  that  have,  under  his  leader- 
ship, done  -SO  much  to  shape  the  direction 
of  this  great  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  although  our  political 
philosophies  are  different,  our  strong  de- 
sire to  keep  America  first  is  the  same. 
Your  leadership  ability  has  long  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasm'e  to  join  with  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pay- 
ing a  most  .sincere  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved S,^M  Rayburn.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
districts  from  all  over  the  United  States 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rcpre.sent- 
atives.  the  significance  of  what  Mr  Sam 
represents  in  the  eyes  of  this  Nation  is 
tremendous.  His  dedicated  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  something  that  future  records 
will  disclose. 

As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  nere 
today,  he  has  gained  this  fwsition  as 
Speaker  through  hard  work  and  con- 
structive measures,  affecting  not  only 
his  own  beloved  Texas,  but  the  entire 
Nation. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me,  as  it 
has  been  for  my  colleagues,  to  have 
served  with  Sam  Rayburn.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  say  so 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  that  great  American  and  that  great 
representative  of  the  democratic  system 
of  Government  in  action,  our  beloved 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary  which  com- 
memorates his  service  in  the  oCBce  of 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  twice  as  long  as 
that  of  any  other  r>erson  who  ever  held 
this  high  office  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic 

Sam  Rayburn  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  are  fortunate  to  have 
been  selected  by  our  neighbors  and  asso- 
ciates to  come  here  to  Washington  and 
serve  in  this  great  legislative  body.  Sam 
Rayburn  has  often  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  his  life.  May  I  say 
that  because  of  Sam  Rayburn,  and  the 
leadership  he  has  given  to  this  House,  he 
has  enhanced  for  me  an  appreciation  of 
just  what  it  does  mean  to  be  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, and  just  what  "life"  in  this 
House  really  entails.  He  has  taught  us 
all  that  service  here,  for  example,  re- 
quires respect  for  the  views  of  all  He 
has  led  this  great  body  always  with  fair- 
ness and  with  due  deliberation,  yet  he 
has  made  certain  too  that  we  acted  with 


all  necessar>'  speed  He  has  always  in- 
sisted repeatedly  that  we  place  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  and  of  the  free  world 
above  any  considerations  of  narrow  par- 
ti.'^anship  in  this  gnat  Chamber. 

So  this  has  been  a  great  outpouring 
of  affection  and  respect  here  today  to 
one  man  who  has  given  st)  much  of  him- 
self to  the  character  of  this  great  institu- 
tion of  our  free  Government.  May  I  say 
simply  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have 
bf^en  able  to  t^erve  in  the.se  Halls  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
beloved  Speaker  of  this  House.  Sam 
Rayburn 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  personal  pleasure  in  our 
association  over  the  last  10  years  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Sam  Rayburn  on  this  occasion. 

Today,  marking  the  I6th  year,  273d 
day.  that  Mr  Sam  has  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  al.so 
marks  10th  year,  160th  day.  that  I  have 
served  in  the  House. 

Looking  back  over  my  10  years  in  the 
House — with  the  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries those  years  hold  for  me — I  can  well 
imagine  the  treasure  chest  of  memories 
that  surely  must  be  Mr  Sam's. 

For  Ram  Rayburn,  who  will  undoubt- 
edly go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country,  holds  in  his 
memory  associations  with  other  great 
Americans  dating  back  to  nearly  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

During  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  and  from  talking  with 
colleagues  who  have  been  here  longer 
than  1. 1  know  it  holds  true  for  the  entire 
time  that  he  has  been  Sp>eaker,  Sam  Ray- 
burn has  wielded  the  gavel  of  his  office 
firmly  but  fairly. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  issues. 
He  has  always  been  a  hard  and  cou- 
rageous fighter  for  the  causes  he  has 
espoused,  but  he  has  never  been  a  mean 
or  petty  fighter  The  respect  and  afTec- 
tion  I  hold  for  Mr  Sam  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  respt»ct  he  has  always  shown 
for  my  convictions,  even  though  he  dif- 
fered with  me. 

It  is  doubtful  that  ever  in  our  history 
as  a  nation  has  a  Speaker  been  more 
adept  and  successful  than  has  Sam  Ray- 
burn in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  that 
office.  Through  his  forcefulness, 
through  his  persuasiveness,  through  the 
sheer  dominance  of  his  personality,  he 
has  been  able  to  surmount  obstacles 
which  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
lesser  man. 

I.  too.  hope  and  pray  that  Sam  Ray- 
burn may  be  with  us  just  as  long  as  he  so 
chooses. 

With  a  public  Ufe  dating  back  to  1907 
in  the  legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  6  years  before  he  came  to  the 
Congress,  it  must  surely  be  said  of  Sam 
Rayburn — if  it  be  said  o..  any  man — that 
he  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Mr,  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in  paying 
t  ibute  to  our  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn who.  as  of  this  day.  has  held  his 
high  and  responsible  position  as  Speaker 
of  the  Housi^  of  Representatives  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 


Over  the  many  years  during  which 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  been  of  such  great 
service  to  his  party,  to  this  great  body, 
and  to  his  country,  he  has  built  a  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  integrity,  and  fair- 
ness that  will  never  be  surpassed.  The 
fondness  and  respect  held  for  Speaker 
Rayburn  by  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  Congress  transcends  political  par- 
tisan.'-hip.  I  know  that  feeling  is  shared 
by  all  men  and  \.omen  throughout  the 
country,  regardless  of  political  faitl. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  great  and 
u  ell -deserved  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
when  he  journeyed  into  upstate  New 
York  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
Syracuse  University. 

His  hand,  as  much  a.«  any  other,  has 
st<:'adied  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  perilous  years  during  which 
h'»  has  .served. 

I  wish  my  good  colleague  fiom  Texas 
many,  many  more  years  of  distinguished 
.service  in  this  House,  which  he  ha*;  done 
so  much  to  make  the  greatest  legislative 
body  on  earth. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
our  great  pleasure  to  see  our  able  and 
di.<:tinguished  Speaker  enjny  new  laurels 
which  have  been  earned  by  no  other 
person.  I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  plaudits  which  are  his  today,  and  to 
speak  for  all  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  when  I  do  so.  We  are  indeed 
proud  of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  great 
Texan  who  so  well  represents  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, He  is  a  man  who  loves  the 
House  and  a  man  whom  the  House  loves, 
a  man  keen  of  mind,  sharp  in  humor, 
and  a  true  fighter  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believes,  a  statesman  in  the 
highest  sense  of   the  word. 

His  firm  guiding  hand  has  directed 
the  activities  of  the  House  for  almost 
17  years,  often  brmging  harmony  out  of 
discord,  compromise  out  of  confiict.  and 
responsibility  out  of  narrow  interest. 
Mr  Sam  has  been  adviser  to  Presidents 
as  well  as  tru.'^ted  confidant  of  the  new- 
est Members  of  the  House.  Always  he 
has  sought  to  do  the  things  which  in  his 
mind  would  keep  foremost  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Nation.  He  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
House,  the  great  body  he  personifies. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  has  presided 
longer  over  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives than  any  other  Speaker  in  the 
hi.story  of  our  country  and  hsis  served 
longer  in  this  body  than  any  other  man 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Speaker  Rayburn  is  a  man  dedicated 
to  his  country,  to  mankind,  and  to  God. 
He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
as  Members  of  this  greatest  of  delibera- 
tive bodies  For  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice m  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
name  already  has  been  placed  in  history 
alongside  others  of  the  Nation's  great. 
His  advice,  judgment,  and  leadership 
have  been  heralded  by  all  during  his  en- 
tire career.  The  illustrious  and  out- 
standing record  he  has  established  is 
known  and  appreciated  not  only  m  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  respect  and  affection  that  are  his 
have  been  known  by  few  and  it  is  with 


a  true  sense  of  apreciation  that  we  pay 
homage  to  a  truly  great  American. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can, who  has  given  his  life  for  public 
service,  and  who  has  devoted  his  talents 
and  leadership  to  serving  his  country, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  dele- 
gation from  Illinois.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  as  well  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  auspicious  day.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  Speakers  ac- 
quaintanceship over  20  years  ago  tlirough 
his  great  personal  friend  the  Honorable 
Thomas  O'Brien,  the  dean  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation.  Mr.  O'Brien  informed 
me  of  the  great  leadership  displayed  by 
Mr.  Sam  during  the  cntical  years  of 
World  Wa^  II  and  the  Korean  war 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  after  becoming 
a  Member  of  Congress,  to  note  the  man- 
ner of  his  impartiality  as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  House  of  Representatives 
regardless  of  what  side  of  the  aisle  they 
may  sit.  His  long  tenure  of  ofl&ce  indi- 
cates the  confidence  displayed  by  his 
constituency  in  returning  him  24  times 
to  office  God  has  seen  fit  to  allow  him 
to  be  Speaker  for  a  period  twice  as  long 
as  any  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. May  God  see  fit  to  continue 
him  in  this  capacity  in  the  critical  years 
that  we  are  living  in  now  and  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Congress 
considers  Speaker  Rayburn  the  ablest 
and  most  farseeing  of  men.  During  his 
historic  tenure  as  Speaker  of  this  House, 
our  country  has  been  through  both  a 
major  depression  and  two  great  worla 
wars.  America  was  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  the  guidance  and  deep  wisdom  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  through  these  critical 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  great  public  service. 
I  am  sure  each  Member  of  Congress 
feels  a  personal  gratitude  for  Speaker 
Rayburn  s  kind  and  helpful  leadership. 
Not  long  ago  the  Speaker  said  to  me, 
■Remember,  Bill,  you  have  two  constit- 
uencies, the  people  back  home  and  the 
Members  of  this  House"  Speaker  Ray- 
burn has  served  both  of  his  constitu- 
encies with  patience  and  loyalty,  and  we 
hope  and  expect  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tennessee 
joins  with  Texas  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Nation  in  honoring  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  on  this  historic  occasion.  Cer- 
tainly I  endorse  all  of  the  things  that 
ha;e  been  said  regarding  our  beloved 
Speaker  who  has  served  twice  as  long  in 
the  Office  of  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  as 
any  other  man  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  these  ceremonies,  indeed  we  are 
making  history  and  marking  a  signifi- 
cant time  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Many  years  ago  a  debate  took  place 
in  the  Congress  between  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  State  of  nativity 
of  the  illustrious  Andrew  Jackson.  It  re- 
mained for  a  representative  from  Ten- 
nessee to  point  out  that  although  both 
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states — North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina— claimed  Andrew  Jackson,  it  was 
indeed  from  Tennessee  that  Jackson 
gained  his  fame  and  eminence.  Like- 
wise, today  although  Texas  and  the 
other  States  claim  Speaker  Ray  burn,  I 
would  point  out  that  he  was  born  in 
Tennessee  and  Tennessee  is  proud  of 
her  native  son.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  belongs  to  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
the  Nation, 

Speaker  Rayburn  has  befriended  me 
and  assisted  me  in  my  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  and  it  is  one  of  the  treas- 
ured memories  and  possessions  in  my 
life  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  with  him  and  under  his 
leadership. 

I  congratulate  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
wish  for  him  many,  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  lengthy  distinguished 
service  in  the  Congress  for  our  country 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  has  enriched  the  bves  of 
every  one  of  us  who  has  served  under 
him.  Not  only  has  he  not  lost  the 
human  touch  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
maintains  a  positive  and  personal  inter- 
est in  ever>'  new  Member  who  arrives  m 
the  House.  His  door  is  always  open  for 
counsel  and  guidance.  When  a  Member 
succeeds,  he  takes  personal  pride  in  that 
success. 

Speaker  Rayburn  has  served  his  coun- 
try almost  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  His  record  as  America's  senior 
statesman  is  far  greater,  not  only  in 
years  but  in  accomplishment,  than  that 
of  any  other  man. 

America  Is  proud  of  her  beloved 
Speaker.  We  wish  him  many  more  years 
of  health  and  happiness  Above  all. 
this  Nation  in  these  critical  times  needs 
his  continued  judgment  and  dedication 
as  the  leader  of  this  great  legislative 
body, 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  privilei,'e  and  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  my  fellow  Members  here 
in  this  spontaneous  tribute  to  our  emi- 
nently distinguished  colleague  and 
"dean"  from  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Texas  has  indeed  many  attributes  of 
distinction  and  a  glorious  record  in  the 
pages  of  our  national  history.  It  is  per- 
haps too  little  known  for  its  great  deeds 
and  too  commonly  known  for  it^  size. 

However  in  dwelling  upon  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  the  conversational  term 
generally  applied  to  the  State  scms  to 
me  preci.=:ely  applicable  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Sam  is  a  "bi.g"  man  in  the  truest 
sense  of  such  human  description.  He  is 
big  in  heart,  big  in  mind,  and  big  in  spirit 

For  more  than  14  years  I  have  observed 
the  warm,  qualities  of  sympathy,  encour- 
agement, understanding,  and  wi.se  coun- 
sel go  out  from  his  great  heart  in  gener- 
ous inspiration  among  our  membership. 
I  have  watched  in  most  earnest  admira- 
tion the  exercise  and  application  of  his 
great  mind  in  the  skillful  direction  and 
guidance  of  this  assembly.  In  serious 
and  dark  hours  of  legislative  challenge 
to  this  body  I  have  seen  the  creat  spirit 
of  this  man  enlighten  and  pervade  this 
Chamber  toward  the  patriotic  discharge 
of  our  full  and  common  responsibility. 
It  is  indeed  well  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world  that  providence,  in  eternal  design. 


ha.s  given  us  all  the  genius  of  this  man, 
during  the  most  challengini?  years  of 
civilized  history,  to  direct  the  affairs  on 
this  side  of  the  sreatest  leeislative  body 
on  earth,  in  the  fight  for  freedom.s  pres- 
ervation throughout  the  globe 

Few  men  have  ever  been  recipient,  and 
none  have  ever  been  more  deserving,  of 
the  united  esteem,  and  affection  with 
which  we  pray  today  to  the  good  Lord  to 
keep  our  beloved  Speaker  here  with  us. 
in  good  health,  to  succe.<;sfully  lead  us 
throurh  the  many  long,  trymg  years 
ahead 

Mr  LIBON.'\TI  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  sen.se  of  patriotic  humility  that  I 
join  with  your  distinguished  colleagues 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  tlie  people 
of  the  Republic  your  great  contribution 
to  the  functioning  of  Government  as 
Speaker  cf  the  House  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

No  one  ha.s  functioned  as  long  in  this 
capacity  in  the  hi.siory  of  the  Congress. 
You  have  always  been  alert  to  the  needs 
of  the  ix^ople  in  let;i.slation.  No  one  can 
accu.se  you  of  being  derelict  in  pressing 
matters  of  business  to  their  ultimate 
conclusion. 

Your  protection  of  the  constitutional 
riuhts  of  every  American  in  legislation 
presented  before  this  honorable  body 
sparkles  your  every  action  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules  and  procedures  of  this  au- 
gust   body. 

You  have  never  used  your  powerful  po- 
sition to  serve  your  private  opinions  m 
legislation  presented   bc-fore  you. 

You  are  the  epitome  of  honesty  and 
justice  in  all  your  dealings  with  your 
colleasues  Your  intelligent  appBoach 
on  controversial  que.-tions  has  eliminated 
much  of  the  wast."  of  time  and  unconse- 
quental  discussion. 

The  American  people  love  and  ven- 
erated your  very  name  Your  reputa- 
tion for  'greatness  is  a  byword  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  We.  your  colleagues,  sa- 
lute you  on  this  glorious  day — for  a  truly 
devoted,  patriotic,  and  bnlliant  states- 
m.m  rules  the  destiny  of  our  American 
Republic.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you 
among  us  for  years  to  come  that  our  Na- 
tion may  grow  strong  through  the  mani- 
fest influence  of  a  ereat  leader  in  the 
greatest  let^islative  body  known  to  man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  coUeaenes  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  most  eminent  Member  of 
the  Congress — one  of  the  foremost  pub- 
lic officials  and  men  within  the  entire 
existence  of  our  great  Nation — upon  the 
momentous  occa.sion  of  reaching  the 
point  of  having  served  in  the  high  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives more  than  twice  as  lony  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  that  illustrious 
position. 

Therefore,  with  wa'-m  per.sonal  affec- 
tion and  a  deep  sense  of  liumility  and 
appreciation,  I  wisti  to  take  tlus  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  rny  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  one  of  the  truly  greatest 
of  all  Americans,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn. 

It  is  my  earnest  and  prayerful  hope 
that  our  beloved  Speaker,  who  has  served 
this  body  and  our  Nation  with  unwaver- 
ing devotion  and  integrity,  outstanding 
ability  and  matchless  distinction  through 


more  than  48  years — almost  17  of  those 
years  as  Si>eaker — shall  be  granted  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  active, 
faithful,  fruitful  service. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr  Spt»aker.  I  am 
not  going  to  presume  to  add  any  flowery 
phrases  to  the  outpouring  of  complimen- 
tary comment  which  has  accompanied 
the  passing  by  Speaker  Rayburn  of  one 
of  the  great  milestones  of  his  career—  the 
milestone  that  marks  his  service  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

To  all  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
have  been  said  about  Speaker  Rayburn. 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  past  few  days  I  can  only  add  a 
fervent  "Amen."  History  has  already 
recorded  his  accomplishments  in  glow- 
ing terms,  and  the  historians  of  a  later 
day  will.  I  am  sure,  have  much  to  add  to 
this  unF>aralleled  record. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  very  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  on  presenting  the  most  fitting 
resolution  extending  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  expressing  deep  appreciation 
to  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
evaluate  highly  enou«h  the  tremendous, 
impressive  and  invaluable  service  of  this 
beloved  and  great  man,  the  Si)eaker  of 
this  great  parliamentary  body.  It  would 
be  equally  impo.s."<ible  for  anyone  to  find 
words  to  thank  him  for  hLs  monumental 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Speaker  Rayburn  is  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  in  the  world  today  and  he  is 
so  recognized  in  this  House,  which  he 
has  so  brilliantly  adorned  for  almost 
half  a  century,  by  his  fellow  country- 
men and  by  leaders  and  peoples  In  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Years  ago.  the  noble  Greek  philoso- 
pher, Plato.  In  one  of  his  most  signifi- 
cant works,  profxjsed  that  governments, 
whatever  external  shape  or  form  they 
took,  should  be  governed  by  an  aristoc- 
racy of  highly  trained,  carefully  selected, 
experienced  leaders. 

This  great  thinker,  who  immeasurably 
influenced  the  thought  and  direction  of 
civilized  peoples  and  institutioi"is  every- 
where, envisioned  ideal  governmental 
leadership  as  being  made  up  of  highly 
gifted,  intensively  trained,  carefully  se- 
lected leaders,  whom  he  called  philoso- 
pher kings,  to  handle  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn.  doubtless  con- 
forms to  this  idealistic  Platonian  pat- 
tern and  the  broad  dimensions  of  this 
kind  of  enlightened  leadership  more 
closely  than  any  living  political  figure  In 
the  world  today. 

His  long  experience  In  government 
has  given  him  a  rare  understanding  of 
the  problems,  and  particularly  the  com- 
plexities, in  these  days  of  confusion  and 
danger. 

He  is  an  honest,  just,  and  honorable 
man.  sprung  from  the  noble  heritage  of 
his  rugged  native  State  of  Texas. 

He  Is  a  just  and  patient  man  who  al- 
ways seeks  fair  and  equitable  solutions. 

He  is  a  himiane  and  compiissionate 
man,  zealous  and  unflinching  In  his  deep 


concern  for  the  people,  especially  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

He  is.  above  all,  a  man  who  deals  in 
personal  values  and  is  never  bound  by 
for-mal  abstractions:  a  man  of  true  dig- 
nity, unsullied  by  pomp  and  bluster;  a 
man  of  warmth  and  understanding, 
eager  to  attune  him.self  in  the  worthy 
objectives  of  hLs  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens,  and  keenly  responsive  to  the 
dictates  of  orderly  progress  and  sound 
advancement. 

It  would  not  be  po.ssible  for  me  to  deal 
here  with  the  sweeping,  effective  con- 
tributions throughout  the  years  of  this 
great  American  in  the  vital  field  of 
.statecraft,  government  policymaking  and 
action,  with  which  Speaker  Rayburn  has 
been  so  notably  associated 

These  contributions  so  unselfishly  and 
so  ably  rendered  have  brought  great 
and  felicitous  impact  to  bt-ar  upon  most 
compelling  and  crucial  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  served  mightily  to  bring 
about  wise  solutions,  national  and  free 
world  unity,  and  wholehearted  coopera- 
tive action  that  changed  for  the  better 
the  course  of  hist<3ry. 

The  history  of  our  times  is  replete 
with  Sam  Raybukns  repeated,  effective 
leadership  and  w.se  counsel,  and  history 
will  record,  much  better  than  I  can  here, 
the  character,  scope,  and  greatne.ss  of 
his  accomplishmt  nts  and  unceasing  la- 
bors for  the  Nation  and  humamty 

No  man  in  American  history  has  done 
so  much  to  strengthen  parliamentary 
institutions  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  as  Sam  Rayburn  Durmg 
his  long  service  a.s  Speaker  of  the  House, 
he  has  been  a  model  of  perfection  in  in- 
terpreting the  rules  and  procedures  of 
this  body.  He  h.is  made  the  Speaker- 
ship not  only  a  highly  esteemed  office 
devoted  to  inten^reting  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House,  but  a  source 
of  enlightened  example  and  strength 
for  everj'  real  pirliamentary  body  in 
the  world. 

I  could  not  hop<'  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest the  wide  and  deep  ranges  of  the 
superlative  ability,  high  and  meticulous 
piu-pose  with  whuh  he  has  strived  suc- 
cessfully over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
make  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  model  of 
fairness,  impartiality  and  justice  that 
has  .so  deeply  impressed  the  entire  dem- 
ocratic world. 

For  tliese  accomplishments,  he  has 
been  hailed  alike  by  profound  students 
of  government  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  by  other  parliamen- 
tary bodies,  for  his  superb  mastery  of 
the  intricate  prob.ems  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  lor  his  unprecedented, 
long-continued  demonstration  of  what 
the  rule  of  law  really  is  when  it  is 
ably  interpreted  and  fairly  practiced  by 
a  learned,  exper. enced.  parliamentary 
expert  and  leader  so  constituted  in  his 
God-given  persoral  attributes  of  jus- 
tice, equity  and  fairness,  and  his  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  all  forms  of 
parliamentary  lav  as  to  bring  enduring 
luster  and  fame  upon  his  own  honored 
name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  historic 
legislative  body  o^-er  which  for  so  many 
years  he  has  presided  with  such  rare 
capacity  and  judgment. 


Loyal  friend,  gifted  political  leader, 
unequaled  panamentary  authority,  res- 
olute in  principle,  lofty  in  patriotism, 
generous  of  impulse,  humane,  tolerant 
and  understanding  in  all  his  wiiys.  the 
career  of  Sam  Rayburn  is  indeed  a  bril- 
liant constellation  in  the  Armament  of 
our  country. 

May  the  good  Lord,  who  has  »o  gen- 
erously blessed  and  guided  him  through- 
out hi.s  long  years  of  devoted  service, 
continue  to  bless  him  with  good  health, 
vigor,  and  strength  so  that  he  mtiy  serve 
our  House,  our  Nation,  and  humanity  for 
years  to  come. 

Ad  multos  annos  to  a  great  and  gifted 
American,  gentleman,  patriot,  and 
statesman — Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  )v,\  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  hon- 
oring and  paymg  tribute  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn. of  Texas.  Speaker  Raybi;kn  has 
a  long,  unparalleled,  and  distinguished 
record  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  He 
has  served  as  Speaker  for  a  period  over 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  Henry  Clay,  who 
held  the  record  until  the  time  of  Speaker 
Rayburn.  Sam  Rayburn  has  a  record 
unequaled  not  only  in  the  US  Congress, 
but  it  is  without  parallel  in  any  parlia- 
mentary body  in  the  world 

Speaker  Rayburn  s  influence  on  legis- 
lation has  been  far  reaching.  During 
the  years  of  his  career  in  this  House,  he 
has  placed  hi.s  imprint  on  more  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
men  in  American  history,  and  his  work 
has  spanned  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
any  other  American  It  is  fitting  that  a 
grateful  countrj'  recognize  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  this  IFlepub- 
lic  We  are  proud  of  the  record  he  has 
made  All  who  have  served  with  him 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  out- 
standing ability,  his  devotion  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  fairness  to 
all  Members,  his  kmdne.ss.  and  hi=;  help- 
fulne.ss  to  everyont' 

On  this  memorable  occasion  we  wish 
him  well  We  know  that  great  tfisks  lie 
ahead:  and  in  the  future  as  m  the  pEust, 
Speaker  Rayburn  will  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  resolving  of  our 
difficulties  He  is  a  great,  good.  kind, 
and  eminently  fair  man  I  per>onally 
appreciate  the  many  kindnes.ses  he  has 
extended  to  me  and  count  it  a  privilege 
to  have  served  with  him.  I  va.ue  his 
friendship  deeply  and  knowing  him  has 
been  one  of  the  enriching  experiences  of 
my  life. 

I  extend  to  you.  Mr  Speaker,  my  ver>' 
be.'it  wishes  and  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  pavin.t:  tribute  to  you  who 
have  made  one  of  the  great^^st.  th  e  most 
useful,  finest,  and  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  ad- 
vancement of  your  fellow  men.  You  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your 
work  and  your  career  will  endure  as  a 
lasting  monument  in  the  annals  not  only 
of  American  history  but  in  the  annals 
of  the  advancement  of  freemen  for  all 
time 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 


Americans  of  all  times,  the  Honorable 
Speaker  Sam  Ray'burn  of  Texas. 

To  serve  as  Speaker  of  the  great  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  distinct  honor. 
To  serve  as  Speaker  of  the  House  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Speaker  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  is  an  achievement  that  is 
unlikely  to  be  equaled  by  any  mAn. 
The  extended  tenure  of  Mr.  Rayburn. 
through  good  times  and  bad,  through 
most  serious  and  dangerous  times,  al- 
firms  my  conviction  that  he  is  truly  one 
of  the  most  wise,  able,  and  lust  legisla- 
tors who  has  c\er  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

In  my  13  years  as  a  Representative.  I 
have  always  found  Mr.  Rayburn  to  be 
fair,  helpful,  and  cooperative.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He  pos- 
sesses a  practical  idealism,  vision,  un- 
derstanding, courage,  and  int-egrity.  To 
him  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
progre.ss  this  Nation  has  made  in  social 
reform,  economic  justice,  and  other  pro- 
grams essential  to  the  Nations  strength 
and  prosperity. 

I  can  add  little  to  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  can  only  say  with  hu- 
mility and  candor  that  it  shall  always  be 
an  honor  to  have  served  'ji  this  great 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial honor  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
served  with  and  under  Sam  Rayburn. 
History  will  be  kind  to  Si>eaker  Rayburn. 
His  place  among  America's  great  is  as- 
sured. May  he  live  long,  enjoy  good 
health,  and  continue  to  serve  us  in  these 
changing  and  dangerous  times. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Because  of  my 
devotion  to  this  outstanding  American 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  several  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
heretofore  voiced  their  admiration  and 
respect  for  Mr,  Rayburn  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  having  served  16  years,  273 
days,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  attainment  of  service  as 
Speaker  which  doubles  that  of  any  other 
Speaker  m  the  history  of  our  Nation  is 
a  noteworthy  accomplishment  and  in 
Itself  constitutes  the  greatest  tribute 
that  legislators  can  pay  to  one  of  their 
colleagues. 

Sam  Rayburn  became  a  Member  of  this 
House  prior  to  my  birth.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  long  tenure  of  service,  he  has 
remained  youthful  in  his  outlook  and 
has  retained  a  capacity  to  understand 
the  problems,  as  well  as  the  hopes  and 
ideals,  of  people  of  all  ages.  This  is  not 
a  common  trait  in  humankind.  It  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  of  us  to  emulate  this 
great  American  m  retaining  our  zest  for 
understanding  sen'ice  to  people  of  all 
age  groups  in  our  Nation. 

With  all  of  the  onerous  duties  that 
have  been  cast  upon  our  Speaker 
through  his  attainment  of  the  high  posi- 
tion of  leadership — as  well  as  the  long 
years  of  bearing  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  him — he  has  never  been  too  pre- 
occupied to  give  of  his  counsel  and  as- 
sistance to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
honored  to  serve  with  him  as  a  Member 
of  this  legislative  body.  I  think  even 
more  complimentan.*  to  this  great  man 
is  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  his  in- 
terest in  assisting  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life  In  a  very  personal  way,  as  well  as 
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in  his  ofiBcial  role  as  the  leader  of  one 
of  the  two  coordinate  branches  of  our 
National  Legislature. 

Recently  when  our  Speaker  took  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  a  fund-raising 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  heroic  Sgt. 
Alvin  C.  York,  of  Tennessee,  we  saw  in 
him  one  of  his  continuing  and  impres- 
sive traits.  It  was  through  his  leader- 
ship that  a  sum  in  excess  of  $25,000  was 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
all  over  America  to  discharge  the  over- 
hanging tax  liability  which  was  harass- 
ing one  of  America's  trreat  wartime 
heroes.  This  was  a  great  service  to  Ser- 
geant York,  but  even  more,  it  was  a  preat 
display  of  humanitananism  by  the  man 
whom  we  honor  with  our  words  during 
these  recent  days. 

I  feel  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Speaker  Rayeurn.  He  has  been  most 
cordial  to  me  in  every  way  since  my  entry 
upon  my  service  here  in  Washington. 
Even  prior  to  that,  however,  he  had  been 
most  kind  and  considerate  of  me  through 
the  years  of  our  acquainLancesinp  since 
1940  when  he  came  to  my  community 
to  deliver  an  address  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Gastonia  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  valued  his  friendship  then. 
but  the  intervening  years,  which  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
closely  a.ssociated  with  him,  have  heiizht- 
ened  my  appreciation  of  Sa.m  R.^yburn, 
the  man. 

I  join  with  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  in  saying  to  Mr.  Rayburn  that  we 
appreciate  his  service  to  our  ereat  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  every  one  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  sit  at  his  feet 
and  learn  the  great  lessons  of  life  which 
he  has  so  eloquently  taught  through  his 
own  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  high  pub- 
lic office  and  private  living. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  col- 
leagues join  in  congratulating  you  on  the 
impressive  record  of  accompli.shment,s 
you  have  compiled  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  illustrious  history  of  this  Cham- 
ber you  have  served  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  previous  Speaker,  reflecting 
the  Nation's  confidence  in  your  experi- 
ence and  judgment.  A.s  the  realistic  and 
steady  pilot  of  this  legislative  body  you 
have  presided,  not  only  over  the  longest 
period  of  time,  but  in  meeting  a  succes- 
sion of  challenge.?,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, that  threatened  the  ability  of 
our  representative  government  to  sur- 
vive, 

Throuehout  the  storms  of  one  emer- 
eency  after  another,  as  some  clung  stub- 
bornly to  the  status  quo.  while  others 
called  for  desperate  measures,  your 
coun.sel  and  firm  guidance  brought  us 
through. 

Youn^'  Members  have  Earned  much 
from  your  example  which  has  saved  them 
from  the  pitfalls  of  inexperience. 

The  American  people  have  seen  many 
pictures  of  you  in  their  newspapers, 
taken  after  leaving  many  a  White  House 
conference 

But  they  do  not  have  the  complete 
story,  as  yet,  of  the  way  our  Presidents 
have  relied  upon  you  in  one  crisis  after 
another.  'When  the  history  of  these 
times  is  written  upon  the  facts  that  will 
come  to  light,  it  will  tell  how  the  wis- 


dom and  strength  of  Mr,  Sam  helped 
our  Nation  to  solve  its  own  problems  and 
to  provide  leadership  for  a  confused 
world  during  an  age  of  revolutionary 
change. 

The  good  management  of  this  House 
is  your  life. 

Uninterruptedly,  since  1913,  you  have 
.served  It  with  single-minded  devotion 
and  skill,  inspired  and  .sustained  by  your 
faith  in  our  people,  our  free  institutions, 
and  the  future  of  our  country  as  the 
great  hope  of  humanity. 

Each  and  every  Member  of  this  House, 
in  recognition  of  the  record  you  have 
established — and  which  I  doubt  will  ever 
be  equaled — are  proud  to  congratulate 
you  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Behind  the  spoken  words  is  the  endur- 
ing tribute  to  their  friendship  and  es- 
teem. 

Even  though  we  know  that  you  are 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  unfinished 
business  before  us,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  overrule  you,  for  once,  to  honor 
the  senior  statesman  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  ablest  Speaker  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Mr.  Sam  Raybitrn. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1776,  when  the  American  colonies  de- 
clared their  independence,  to  the  present 
is  185  years.  For  more  than  one-fourth 
of  that  time  S.\m  Rayburn  has  been  a 
Mtmber  of  this  Congress.  He  is  the 
'no.st  experienced  legislator  in  the  world 
today.  For  half  a  centurj-  his  charac- 
ter, his  judgment,  his  thinking,  and  his 
energy  have  stamped  themselves  upon 
American  life. 

While  it  has  been  only  1  year  since 
Mr.  Rayburn  first  administered  the  oath 
of  ofRce  to  me  as  a  Membt-r  of  this  body, 
my  admiration  for  him  date.s  back  many, 
maiiv  years.  In  party  circles  he  iia.s  been 
"Mr.  Democrat."  In  governmental  cir- 
cles he  has  been,  and  is  'Mr.  Speaker." 
His  mtegnty,  his  dedication  to  service, 
his  sense  of  fair  piay.  and  his  friendly 
way  have  earned  for  him  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  of  people  throughout  America 
and  the  free  world. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  numbered 
amont'  those  who  .serve  in  Congress  with 
Sam  Rayburn,  a  great  American.  For 
the  sake  of  this  country-  and  other  free 
nations,  I  wLsh  for  him  many  more  years 
of  fruitful  service  as  our  Speaker  and 
leader. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  privileged  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  hsten 
to  my  colleagues  on  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  sides  of  the 
House  pay  tribute  to  the  rpcord  of  pub- 
he  service  of  Speaker  Sam  R.\yburn. 

It  was  on  March  4.  1913,  that  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  oody  and 
he  has  served  continuously  since  that 
date  Most  of  my  congressional  ,service 
has  been  under  our  beloved  Sam  Ray- 
burn. As  a  freshman  in  the  House 
there  were  occasions  when  it  was  nec- 
essary- to  seek  hi.s  coun.sel  and  advice 
and  he  was  always  available  and  eager 
to  help  in  any  problems  that  confronted 
a  new  Member.  It  is  my  belief  that 
there  has  never  been  a  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  service  who  has  iniiuenced 


more  public  servants  than  has  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Sam  Rayburn  will  always  live  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  we  have  ever  had. 
He  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  great  abil- 
ity. He  always  has  protected  the  bcit 
interests  of  the  House. 

As  he  ob.serves  this  lustoric  occasion 
I  want  to  jom  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  good  health  and  happiness  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  adequately  the  many 
great  qualities  of  the  man  we  honor  to- 
day. The  Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn.  of 
Bonham,  Tex..  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  warm  human  being  who  loves  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  a  proud  citizen  of 
Bonham  and  the  congressional  district 
he  ha-i  represented  so  long  and  so  well. 
He  Is  a  loyal  Texan  deeply  conscious 
of  his  southern  heritage.  He  is  an 
American  patriot  who  understands  the 
aspirations  of  the  many  different  peoples 
of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

He  has  served  the  cause  of  free  men 
with  courage  and  compassion  for  more 
than  50  years.  He  Is  the  wisest  leader 
our  House  of  Representatives  has  ever 
had.  He  ranks  very  high  in  all  respects 
among  those  who  have  led  free  men  in 
any  country,  at  any  time  in  all  history. 

To  serve  with  Speaker  Rayburn  is  an 
opportunity,  a  privilege,  and  a  joy. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
great  men  from  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  served  in  this  body  during  the 
leadership  of  our  Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  has  served  for  twice  as  long  as  any 
of  the  other  distinguished  Americans 
who  have  held  this  jxist 

I  feel  privileged  to  add  my  remarks  to 
those  of  the  many  dlstinguisiied  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  already 
spoken  of  his  many  virtues,  his  charac- 
ter, his  intelligence,  fairness,  and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  beer  fortunate 
to  have  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  some  21  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  enjoyed  the  .sage  and  friendly  coun- 
sel of  our  great  Speaker,  In  addition  to 
years  of  membership,  however,  I  have 
the  advantage  over  most  of  my  colleagues 
of  having  been  in  the  warm  and  potent 
shadow  of  his  influence  during  the  pre- 
ceding 16  years,  as  secretary  to  that  dis- 
tinguished North  Carolinian,  Lindsay 
Warren,  Sam  R^YBURN  always  had  time 
and  wisdom  for  those  who  were  serving, 
in  any  capacity,  his  beloved  House.  He 
still  does,  and  he  always  will. 

This  is  a  very  special  kind  of  place,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  has  no  real  parallel  any- 
where in  the  world.  Other  Members 
have  already  referred  to  this,  and  I  shall 
not  belabor  it. 

I  w  ill  never  forget  the  thrill,  the  sense 
of  greatness  of  our  country  and  of  our 
system,  and  of  my  own  humility  and  In- 
adequacy, when  Mr  Sam  arranged  for 
me.  in  my  first  months  in  oiflce.  to  take 
the  Speaker's  chair  for  a  brief  spell. 
Yes,  it  was  a  splendid  challenge  to  me — 
but  more  than  that,  it  brought  home  the 
realization  that  the  strength  of  America 
springs  from  all  the  people  The 
Speaker's  gavel  symbolizes  democracy  in 
action. 

Yet  a  nation  must  have  leader.ship. 
And  under  our  system  leaderslup  is  con- 
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tained  in  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— the  executive,  the  Congress  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  judiciary. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  deep  student 
of  history  but  I  have  lived  and  learned 
a  great  deal  during  my  many  years  as  a 
Member,  and  as  ore  who  has  served  in 
close  a-ssociation  with  this  body. 

It  is  my  ob.servation  that  the  real  voice 
of  America  is  in  tnis  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  here  that  the  mighty 
voice  of  the  people  might  get  out  of 
control.  It  is  here  that  strong  and  sensi- 
tive leadership  helps  to  synthesize  the 
will  of  the  i>eople  to  reflect  the  true 
image  of  our  preat  country. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  during  his  long 
service,  has  provided  that  leadership  as 
no  one  else. 

God  bless  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DOYI.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  pay  this  necessarily  brief  trib- 
ute to  our  beloved  Speaker,  Hon.  Sam 
Rayburn,  of  Texas,  while  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana,  Hon. 
Charles  Halleck,  our  minority  leader  of 
this  great  legislative  body,  is  in  the 
Speaker's  chair  where  he  was  graciously 
placed  by  Mr.  Speaker  him.self  at  the 
beginning  of  this  magmficent  series  of 
spoken  tributes  to  Mr.  Speaker  as  he  sits 
on  the  floor  of  this  legislative  House 
itself  where  he  is  surrounded  by  uniform 
affection  and  appreciation.  It  is  always 
great  to  give  a  per.son  a  flower  while  he 
can  smell  its  fragrance.  And  so,  I  am 
very  happy  that  this  hour  is  being  taken 
to  tell  "Mr.  Sam"  what  we  think  of  him 
on  this,  the  day  when  we  recognize  that 
he  has  now-  .served  16  years,  273  days,  in 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
Congress.  And  especially  it  is  appropri- 
ate because  as  of  this  day  he  has  served 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  entire  history  of  tins,  our  beloved 
Nation. 

And  becau.sc  .so  many  Members  wlio 
have  preceded  me  have  said  what  I 
would  have  chosen  to  say,  and  have  .said 
it  .so  much  more  eloquently  and  beauti- 
fully than  I  could  possibly  have  said  it 
about  the  achievements  and  gracious, 
generous,  vigilant,  patriotic,  and  un- 
selfl.sh  services  rendered  by  our  beloved 
Speaker  all  the.se  years  I  wish  to  ask  my 
distingui.shed  colleagues  who  have  thus 
spoken  before  me  to  allow  me  the  high 
privilege  of  adopting  all  they  have  said 
about  Mr.  Speaker  as  and  for  my  own. 

And  even  though  they  cordially  and 
graciously  give  consent  to  this  request, 
I  ncverthele.ss  wish  to  add  at  least  one 
paragraph  of  my  own  most  sincere  words 
of  appreciation  about  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  treated  by  Mr  Speaker 
and  about  the  joy  I  have  had  in  serving 
in  this  great  body  with  him  as  my 
Speaker  or  colleague  all  of  the  more 
than  14  years  that  I  have  now  served 
in  these  legislative  Halls 

And  so,  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  .say  to  you 
that  becau.se  of  your  fairness  and  fine- 
ness and  understandinc  of  me  through- 
out all  of  the  years  I  have  had  the  in- 
spiration of  serving  under  you  and  with 
you  I  say,  so  you  can  hear  me  say  It, 
that  you  have  truly  always  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me. 
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And  when  you  called  me  to  your  side 
my  first  year  in  the  House  and  stated 
that  it  was  the  wish  that  I  accept  the 
one  vacancy  on  the  House  Un-American 
.A,ctivities  Committee,  and  that  it  was 
the  desire  that  I  do  so  tliat  I  might  serve 
as  a  "balance  wheel,"  I  early  caane  to 
.sense  the  fact  that  one  of  your  utmost 
desires  was  that  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House,  regardless  of  political 
party,  might  find  his  or  her  place  to 
serve  God  and  markind  according  to  his 
or  her  abilities  and  fitness  and  temper- 
ment. 

Before  I  take  my  seat  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
IX)litical  aisle  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  I  recognize  their  participa- 
tion in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved 
Speaker  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  their 
very  finest  contributions  to  the  illu.stri- 
ous  hiSLXDry  which  has  been  made  ;n  all 
our  congressional  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wish  for  you  is  that 
years  from  now  when  I  return  txs  the 
Halls  of  Congre.ss  from  my  native  State 
of  California  I  will  still  have  the  jcy  and 
inspiration  of  seeing  you  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  when  I  stand  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  address  you  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  urtat  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  particii>ate  in  this  fine  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 

All  that  has  been  said  emphasizes  to 
me  what  the  sages  of  old  meant  kiv  the 
statement,  "Length  of  days  alone  is 
meaningless."  True  it  is  that  long  serv- 
ice Is  .something  to  boast  about.  But  our 
Mr.  Sam  is  not  a  boastful  man.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  has  ever  heard  him  talk 
about  his  own  accomplishments. 

What  is  brought  home  to  the  world 
here  today  is  that  this  great  American 
has  used  his  long  years  of  serv.ice  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  a 
vast  experience. 

But  the  Bible  also  tells  us  that  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom weighs  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.  It  IS  the  use  to  which  that  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  is  put  that  counts.  It 
is  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom that  we  find  the  real  greatness  of 
our  beloved  Speaker. 

He  has  been  more  than  just  the  No.  1 
man  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  done  more  than  lead  the 
Congress  as  a  legislative  body 

He  has  been  guide  and  guardian  of 
every  individual  Member  w  ho  has  served 
in  this  great  body  during  the  tenure  of 
his  leadership. 

He  has  been  ever  ready  to  a.ssist  in 
the  solution  of  any  and  every  problem 
In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  have  been 
made  to  disappear  because  of  his  .sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  guidance. 

Here  truly  is  a  man  who  has  given 
of  himself,  without  stint,  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Sam  the  ancient  wish 
.if  my  coreligionists,  "May  you  live  until 
120'  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it  in 
the  work  you  love  so  well. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  years  my  husband  served  in  the 


House  of  Representatives,  he  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  calm  judgment  and  keen 
analysis,  and  I  certainly  felt  that  he  de- 
served It  But  on  one  point.  I  often 
thought  he  was  a  bit  uncritical  and  af- 
fected by  a  sense  of  hero  worship,  and 
tiiat  was  in  his  views  about  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn. My  husband  was  a  me^nber  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  a  student  of  the  legis- 
lative issues  which  Mr.  Raybuen  had  so 
greatly  influenced  as  chairman  of  that 
coii^mittt^e  prior  to  beginning  h\&  record 
pcri%<f  of  service  as  Speaker.  But  Con- 
gressman Sullivan,  it  often  seemed  to  me, 
ascribed  to  Speaker  Rayburn  far  more 
influence  on  the  national  legislative 
scene  and  on  the  course  of  our  democ- 
racy than  I  thought  w^as  possible  for  any 
one  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  possess. 

In  these  past  8  years,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  myself,  I  have  came  to  appreci- 
ate the  ba.'^is  for  my  husband's  sense  of 
hero  worship  about  Speaker  Rayburn. 
His  fairness,  his  mtegnty.  his  courage, 
his  graciousness  have  all  been  extolled 
here  today.  From  personal  experience. 
I  can  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  these 
many  tributes  to  the  Sj^eaker.  What  is 
not  always  evident — for  he  does  not  work 
in  a  showT  manner — is  his  tremendous 
power  m  pushing,  prodding,  guiding,  in- 
:<piring,  and  leading  this  assemblage  of 
437  diverse  individuals  into  the  most  ef- 
fective instrument  for  democracy  in  the 
w-orld  today — this  House  I  congratulate 
the  Speaker  on  this  occasion:  I  congratu- 
late this  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  nearly  200  million  Americans  we 
represent,  for  our  great  good  fortune  in 
having  the  Honorable  Sam  Ravbukn  of 
Texas  as  our  Speaker 

Historians  tell  us  that  great  events 
have  sometimes  made  average  men  into 
great  men,  suddenly  able  to  meet  great 
challenges  effectively.  In  the  case  of 
our  beloved  countr\',  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  already  having  not  ar  average 
man  but  a  great  man.  Sa—  RAVEurtN,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  during  periods  of 
great  crisis  and  emergency.  I  join  in 
wishing  our  Speaker  many  mor?  years  of 
pood  health  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  expressions  of  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  his  surpass: ng  twice 
the  record  of  the  man  who  previously 
served  in  that  capacity  for  the  longest 
period  of  time  Our  beloved  Speaker, 
Sam  Raybxtin.  has  now  served  in  the 
highest  position  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  did  Henry  Clay,  who  is  next  in  point 
of  length  of  service  in  that  position. 

More  important,  however,  than  the 
length  of  his  service  is  the  great  leader- 
ship which  Sam  Rayburn  has  given  to 
our  beloved  country  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  truly  a 
stat<».sman  and  a  patriot.  The  abiding 
confidence  rejxtsed  in  him  by  tlie  mem- 
bership of  this  body  stands  as  mute  evi- 
dence to  the  admiration  and  r'»sj>ect  In 
which  he  is  held  by  all  of  us  and  by  all 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry.     'While  he 
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has  been  termed  "Mr.  Democrat,"  he  has 
ever  been  fair  and  just  in  his  leadership 
and  has  risen  above  partisan  considera- 
tions whenever  issues  of  great  moment 
confronted  the  Nation  and  the  Congress. 

I  must,  before  closing,  allude  to  the 
fact  that  we  Tennesseans  like  to  claim 
Sam  Raybtjrn  as  one  of  our  own.  because 
he  was  bom  in  Tennessee  and  lived  with 
his  family  there  prior  to  going  to  the 
great  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker, 
many  complimentary  and  illustrative 
words  have  been  spoken  today,  honorine; 
a  man  wno  has  served  as  Speaker  of  this 
House  for  twice  the  time  of  that  served 
by  any  Speaker  preceding  him — the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

I  should  like  to  limit  my  remark.s  on 
this  occasion  to  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  and  the  inspi- 
ration this  great  leader  has  provided 
over  the  years  to  the  young  and  new 
Members  of  the  House. 

To  take  one's  seat  in  this  House  for 
^  the  first  time  is  an  awesome  and  inspir- 
ing experience.     The   responsibility  we 
carry  falls  as  a   heavy  load   upon  new 
Members. 

I  shall  always  recall  my  first  days  in 
this  House,  and  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful that  they  c&me  in  that  period  of  his- 
tory when  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Texas  was  serving  as  Speaker,  for 
by  his  very  presence  he  inspires  us;  in 
his  wisdom  he  coimsels  us.  and  by  his 
words  he  encourages  us.  He  has  helped 
me  and  many  hundreds  of  other  Mem- 
bers And  our  proper  place  in  the  great 
legislative  body.  If  we  have  succeeded, 
it  is  in  large  measure,  in  my  case,  at 
least — and.  I  am  certain,  in  the  instance 
of  so  many  others — because  of  the  lead- 
ership and  the  guidance  of  the  Speaker. 
If  we  have  found  satisfaction  in  our 
service  in  this  House,  it  is  because  he  has 
guided  us.  I  cannot  count  the  times  he 
has  paused  in  his  busy  day  to  counsel  me, 
to  encourage  me. 

For  all  that  he  has  done  in  the  47 
years  he  has  served  in  the  House,  and 
the  182^  years  he  has  served  as  Speaker, 
I  am  grateful,  and  I  am  confident  I  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  all  of  those  who 
have  served  with  him. 

Certainly,  the  Nation  is  grateful  and 
fortunate  that  out  of  the  great  State  uf 
Texas  came  to  the  House  more  than  four 
decades  ago  a  man  possessing  the  'Nis- 
dom  and  the  courage  to  guide  the  United 
States  through  its  most  crucial  years. 
His  imprint  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  great  indeed,  and  it  is  reflected 
in  the  glory  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py indeed  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  well-deserved  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  whose  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice has  spanned  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  our  history.  To  have  been 
elected  to  the  Congress  for  25  terms  and 
to  have  served  as  its  Speaker  over  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Representative  in 
our  Nation's  entire  history,  establishes  a 
record  which  may  remain  unchallenged 
forever.  Important  as  the  length  of 
service  may  be.  the  real  record  of  Sam 
R^BURN  lies  in  the  quality  of  his  service. 


Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  will  testify  to  his  fairness,  his 
rugged  tenacity,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
great  love  of  country  We  recognize  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  our  time. 
He  has  reflected  great  credit  upon  this 
body  which  he  so  dearly  loves. 

We  express  to  him  our  sincerest  con- 
gratulations on  his  hi.storic  achieve- 
ments and  extend  our  affectionate  good 
wishes  for  the  years  ahead.  Upon  men 
of  his  dedication  and  ability,  our  Nation 
must  continue  to  rely  for  its  progress 
and  security 

Mrs  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  elo- 
quent words  have  been  spoken  about  the 
remarkable  career  of  our  beloved  and 
distinguished  Speaker.  8.\m  Rayburn. 
Wonderful  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
this  great  American.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  to  honor  Mr  Sam.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  something  about  a  very  spe- 
cial attribute  of  this  gentle  person. 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  something  far 
greater  than  the  longest  service  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has  something 
far  more  valuable  than  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  author  of  far- 
reaching  legislation  which  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr  Sam  has  the  mo.st  cherished  pos- 
session any  human  being  could  possibly 
have.  He  has  something  money  cannot 
buy,  health  cannot  assure,  his  family  or 
friends  cannot  give.  Speaker  Rayburn 
has  won  for  him.self  and  by  himself, 
with  the  aid  and  grace  of  God  alone, 
perfect  tranquillity  and  peace  of  soul. 
He  has  told  me  on  several  occasions  that 
he  loves  aU  people,  feels  unkindly  toward 
none,  that  he  is  at  complete  peace  with 
God 

By  fidelity  to  duty,  kindness  to  all.  and 
a  life-long  earnest  endeavor  in  his  daily 
conduct  to  abide  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
this  sincerely  humble  man  has  come  to 
that  perfection  of  spirit  that  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  are  privileged  to 
know  him.  What  greater  blessing  could 
come  to  anyone"" 

And  this  calls  to  mind  the  words  of 
Thoreau  in  his  poem     In.'jpiration": 

Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bard 
Who's  famous  with  his  God. 

Nor  laurel  him  reward 

Who  hath  his  Maker's  nod. 

Congratulations,  Mr   Sam. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  tributes 
paid  by  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  life.  work,  and 
service  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  serve 
with  our  good  friend  and  colleague,  Sam 
Rayburn.  We  have  not  always  agreed 
on  measures  under  consideration  but  we 
have  always  fully  respected  each  other's 
right  and  responsibility  to  form  his 
judgment. 

Sc>eaker  Rayburn  has  established  rec- 
ords for  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  likely  will  never  be 
equaled  by  any  other  Member.  Speaker 
Rayburn  has  the  respect  of  all  who  have 


had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
because  he  has  always  been  completely 
honest,  square,  and  fair  with  his  col- 
leagues. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  from  time  to 
time  to  have  groups  of  high  school  stu- 
dents and  others  visit  Washington  and 
Speaker  Rayburn  has.  as  his  time  per- 
mitted, met  with  them  briefly  Speaker 
Raybi'rn  has  always  impressed  these 
groups  with  the  very  great  privilege  and 
high  honor  they  have  to  be  Americans 
and  he  has  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  urge  them  to  be  proud  of  their  herit- 
age He  has  also  urged  them  to  study 
the  history  of  our  great  Nation  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  our 
Government. 

Mr  .Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege and  high  honor  to  serve  here  in 
the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives  with 
Speaker  Rayburn  since  Novemt)er  1951. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sincere  appreciation  to  him  and  in  ex- 
tending to  him  my  every  good  wish  for 
his  continued  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  Mr  Speaker,  many 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  our  Speaker 
of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  from  Texas. 
A  great  number  of  these  tributes  were 
paid  by  those  who  have  been  in  Con- 
gress and  served  with  him  for  several 
terms. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
Member  from  the  Par  West  who  has 
known  of  the  Speaker's  work.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  our  Speaker  on  behalf  of  not 
only  the  people  from  our  area  but  for 
all  Americans. 

I  came  to  Congress  as  a  newcomer  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  86th  Congress, 
actually  beginning  session  activities  in 
this  87th  Congre.ss.  As  a  newcomer.  I 
would  like  particularly  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Speaker  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber I  would  also  like  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  my  State  for  his  under- 
standing of  our  problems  and  for  his 
consideration  and  help  given  to  these 
problems. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  I  feel  it  was  a 
di.stinct  privilege  to  come  into  Congress 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  serving 
with  this  great  American,  Speaker  Ray- 
burn. Unforgettable  lessons  in  fairness 
and  parliamentary  procedure  have  been 
learned 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most a  half  century  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Texas  have  been  privileged  to 
be  represented  in  the  Congress  by  one 
of  the  foremost  Americans  of  our  time, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  During 
all  those  years  our  beloved  Speaker  has 
been  a  Representative  in  the  true  par- 
liamentary sense  of  that  term.  Ever 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents,  his  actions,  nevertheless, 
have  always  been  based  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation  and  have  been 
a  shining  example  of  the  best  kind  of 
representative   government. 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  no  equal.  During 
two  wars  he  has  presided  over  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  while  some  of  the 
most  historic  and  far-reaching  decisions 
were  being  made.     It  Is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive,  much  less  to  express, 
the  breadth  and  .scope  of  those  decisions 
and  the  wisdom  required  of  the  presid- 
ing ofiQcer  in  their  consideration  Sam 
Rayburn  has  demonstrated  that  wisdom 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  Despite 
the  tremendous  burden  of  carrying  on 
his  duties  he  has  been  ever  ready  to 
counsel  and  assist  less  experienced 
Members  Many  of  the  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  today  owe  much  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  guiding  hand  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  in  paying  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  beloved  Speaker  while  he  is  still 
so  active  and  .so  effective.  TTiis  is  a 
ti-uly  unique  occasion  and  the  unanimity 
of  expressions  of  regard  and  affection 
by  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is 
heartwarming  to  every  one  of  us,  as  well 
as  to  our  great  Speaker.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
represent  the  people  of  his  native  State 
and  to  guide  thi.s  body  in  it.s  delibera- 
tions  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  adjectives,  nearing  the  superla- 
tive, have  been  used  this  week  in  com- 
mending our  venerable  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  well  they 
might  be. 

Not  by  words  uttered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  will  memory  of  Mr  Speaker 
mark  the  pages  of  history — but  by  his 
deeds.  The  contributions  he  has  made 
to  our  Government,  and  to  mankind, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the 
world,  have  earned  for  him  his  place  in 
history. 

For  what  he  has  assisted  in  giving  to 
the  people  of  America,  he  has  set  as  a 
classic  example  to  the  rest  of  the  free- 
dom-loving v.orld. 

Today  marks  the  day  that  Mr.  Speaker 
has  borne  that  position  for  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  individual.  He  has 
been  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  for  16  years. 
273  days,  a  fact  that  has  been  brought 
out  numerous  times  this  week  But  it  is 
a  fact  singularly  imminent  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  man. 

His  constituents  have  seen  fit  to  re- 
turn him  to  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  for  49  years  now.  And,  we  of  the 
House,  repeatedly  place  our  trust  in  his 
leadership. 

He  is  elected,  in  both  instances,  by  a 
free  democratic  election.  This  should 
show  to  our  foreign  adversaries  the 
value  we  Americans  place  on  true, 
worthwhile  leadership.  This  should 
show  them  that  the  ballot  awards  the 
noble  and  the  strong. 

But  leadership  is  not  a  characteristic 
that  stands  by  itself  There  must  be 
other  qualities,  many  of  which  have  been 
ably  pointed  out  while  Mr.  Speaker  was 
being  memorialized.  But  one,  a  vague, 
elusive  one.  I  believe,  has  not  been 
mentioned 

We  had  a  famous  man  from  my  State 
who  had  a  philosophical  insight  and  a 
gift  for  turning  a  phrase.  I  refer  to 
Will  Rogers,  who  said,  "I  never  met  a 
man  I  didn't  like" 

I  believe  this,  too,  is  a  quality  of  Sam 
Rayblt?n. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Indeed  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to   join  In   the   ceremonies   here   today 


honoring  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 
for  serving  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
than  any  man  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  teacher  and  guide  as  well  as 
leader  for  me.  as  I  am  sure  he  has  been 
for  almost  every  other  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  help 
he  has  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  this  terribly  busy,  but  never 
too  busy,  statesman  has  been  willing  to 
meet  from  time  to  time  with  schoolchil- 
dren from  Philadelphia  visiting  here  in 
the  Capitol.  He  believes  so  deeply  in  the 
democratic  process,  and  he  can  bring 
such  conviction  and  drama  to  his  discus- 
sions of  democracy  in  action  that  I  know 
a  brief  few  moments  with  him  has  been 
worth  much  more  than  many  courses  in 
political  science  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
him  in  these  informal  meetings. 

The  oCBce  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  one  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed in  our  democracy,  next  only  to  the 
President  in  power  and  influence  and 
behind  only  the  Vice  President  in  line  of 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  We  are 
most  fortunate  that  the  man  who  holds 
this  high  office  is  one  of  the  rrreatest 
statesmen  our  Nation  has  ever  known.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  with  him 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  great  Speaker  on 
this  historic  occasion  when  he  is  estab- 
lishing a  new  record  of  devoted  scnice 
to  the  people  of  America.  He  has 
reached  a  point  of  sei^vice  which  extends 
over  nearly  a  half  centur>-  in  the  House 
and  for  nearly  17  years  as  Speaker.  This 
is  twice  as  long  as  any  other  Speaker  in 
our  Nation's  entire  history — and  yet  he 
looks  younger  today  than  when  I  first 
came  here  10  years  ago. 

His  continuous  service  in  the  interests 
of  our  Nation  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  those  interests  are  always  up- 
permost in  his  heart  and  soul.  The  peo- 
ple have  lon.^  ago  recognized  this  quality 
and  other  desirable  qualities  in  him  and 
they  keep  sending  him  back  to  Congress 
in  each  election  since  1913  to  represent 
them.  Today  Speaker  Rayburn  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  our  national  strength 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy on  earth  and  as  the  voice  of  ex- 
perienced leadership 

In  the.se  trying  days  when  we  are 
stniggling  to  maintain  world  peace,  free- 
dom of  mankind,  and  human  dicnity  for 
all.  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  vision  and  wi.sdom  to  lead  us  and  to 
guide  us.  His  good  judgment  and  his 
wide  influence  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  have  lielped  steer  our 
ship  of  state  through  many  dangers  and 
\icissitudes. 

In  the  annals  of  our  Nation's  hist<^ry 
the  name  of  our  beloved  Speaker  will 
for  all  time  be  immortalized  as  one  of 
our  greatest  statesmen,  patriots  and 
leaders. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  have 
worked  with  him  and  under  his  leader- 
ship during  the  past  decade,  and  I  am 


looking  forward  to  continue  to  work  with 
him  in  the  years  ahead.  May  God  bless 
liim  with  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  good  leadership,  and  good 
achievements  for  our  people  and  for  all 
free  nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
record  show  that  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  have  always 
wanted  to  vote  for  Sam  Rayburn,  would 
it  be  possible  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  res- 
olution has  already  been  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  I  were 
given  to  emotional  outbursts,  a  .«;molder- 
ing  emotion  would  break  forth  in  me 
now,  because  I  am  one  who  has  deep 
emotions  and  am  appreciative  of  friend- 
ships and  the  loyalties  of  other  people 
as  I  trust  I  have  demonstrated  tlirough 
the  years  my  love  and  my  loyalty  to 
friends,  to  causes  and  to  my  country. 

No  one  could  sit  as  I  have  sat  today 
and  listened  to  earnest  men  who  have 
known  me  for  many  years  make  the  re- 
marks that  they  have  made  about  me 
without  feeling  proud,  as  I  do.  to  have 
been  a  part  of  all  of  you  in  this  great 
forum. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is.  has 
been,  and  if  you  and  I  have  our  way  will 
continue  to  be.  the  greatest  legislative 
forum  upon  tlie  earth  We  have  kept  ;t 
that  way  and  I  trust  tliat  those  who  fol- 
low us  will  know  the  history  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  keep  this  Goverrunent  free. 

It  is  a  tremendous  honor  for  anyone, 
man  or  woman,  to  be  elected  one  time  to 
any  office  withm  the  gift  of  the  people. 
I  say  anyone  because  it  is  by  the  free 
will  of  the  F>eople  that  you  are  elected 
and  you  assume  your  duties.  To  me  n, 
has  always  been  a  great,  a  towering 
honor  to  be  a  Member  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  have 
been  Members  for  a  long  tune  means 
tliat  we  have  unpressed  our  people  with 
our  honesty,  with  our  complete  integ- 
rity, and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
ability. 

I  have  so  much  faith  in  human  beings. 
I  know  tl^at  people  are  good  folks  and  I 
think  out  of  a  long  experience  I  know 
this,  that  when  anyone  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  Uie  average  American  citizen, 
man  or  woman,  that  individual  man  or 
woman  is  the  only  one  who  can  destroy 
that  faith  and  that  confidence. 

They  will  wait  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  before  believing  what  somebody 
else  has  to  say  about  it  who  wants  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
that  you  now  hold.  I  know  our  country 
is  great — men  and  women  have  made  it 
great.  I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that 
the  youth  of  this  land  and  the  great 
schools,  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
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universities  of  this  land  have  within 
them  the  elements  of  good  citizenship  so 
that  they  will  in  the  years  to  come  pre- 
serve, protect,  defend,  and  perpetuate 
the  institutions  of  this,  the  mightiest,  the 
freest,  and  the  best  government  that  has 
ever  blessed  human  beings  at  any  time 
or  in  any  clime. 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  a 
grateful  heart  for  your  trust  and  conn- 
dence.  If  I  have  been  able  to  live  up  to 
the  things  you  have  said  about  me — of 
those  who  have  spoken  and  those  who 
have  applauded  what  you  have  said — 
then  my  life  is  rich  enough,  I  am  satis- 
fied. My  political  career  has  climaxed 
everything  I  ever  hoped  or  trusted  it 
might  be,  so  that  when  I  leave  here  I 
will  leave  without  any  regrets,  but  being 
thankful  and  grateful  to  the  people  of  a 
great  congressional  district  for  their 
trust  and  faith  in  me  and.  equal  to  if  not 
above  that,  my  gratitude  for  your  faith 
and  your  confidence  in  me. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  6  OF 
1961— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DEJTT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEvS 
(H.    DOC.    NO.    186» 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom.pany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  X.<y 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorsanization 
Plan  No.  6  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  reorganizations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1961  re- 
lates to  my  message  of  April  13.  1961.  to 
the  Congress  regarding  regulatory  agen- 
cies and,  in  particular,  to  that  portion 
of  the  message  advocating  the  fixing  of 
responsibihty  for  the  overall  adminis- 
tration of  multiheaded  agencies  in  their 
chairmen.  The  reorganization  plan  also 
Is  in  keeping  with  actions  begun  by 
President  Tnmian,  largely  through  reor- 
ganization plans,  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternal management  of  multiheaded 
agencies  by  making  their  chairmen. 
rather  than  the  boards  or  commissions 
as  a  whole,  responsible  for  day-to-day 
administration. 

The  first  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment concluded  that  purely  executive 
duties  can  be  performed  far  better  by  a 
single  administrative  official  and  stated : 
"Administration  by  a  plural  executive 
is  universally  regarded  as  inefficient," 
Also,  as  a  matter  of  sound  ors:anization. 
the  Congress  and  the  President  should 
be  able  to  hold  a  single  official  rather 
than  a  group  accoimtable  for  the  effec- 
tive management  of  an  agency  The  re- 
organization plan  will  meet  both  of  tho.se 
needs  by  placing  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  administration  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.    By  relieving  the  Board  of  day- 


to-day  managerial  functions,  the  reor- 
ganization plan  will  significantly  fur- 
ther the  ability  of  the  Board  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  regulatory  and 
policy  matters  before  it. 

Action  to  strengthen  the  management 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  to  relieve  the  Board  of  day-to-day 
operating  responsibility  is  particularly 
needed  because  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Boards  activities  in  re- 
cent years.  By  way  of  example,  the 
number  of  institutions  that  arc  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Mome  Loan  Bank 
System  and  subject  to  the  Board's  super- 
vision has  increased  from  3.898  in  1950 
to  4,552  at  present.  In  tlie  .same  period, 
the  assets  of  those  institutions  have  in- 
creased almost  fivefold  from  $15.4  bil- 
lion to  S71  0  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1950, 
the  Board  examined  2.450  institutions; 
m  fiscal  1961.  about  4.224  examinations 
will  be  conducted.  The  personnel  of  the 
Board  have  more  than  doubled  in  niun- 
ber  in  the  last  decade  to  handle  the 
increased  workload. 

Pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No, 
3  of  1947,  the  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  made  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  there 
was  transferred  to  him  the  authority  to 
appoint  and  direct  the  personnel  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Board,  the  Chairman  and  the  agencies 
under  the  Board,  The  Chairman's  au- 
thority with  respect  to  personnel  was 
returned  to  the  whole  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  by  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955,  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  herewith  transmitted  would 
restore  that  authority  of  the  Chairman 
and  further  increase  his  management 
functions. 

Specifically,  the  reorganization  plan 
will  transfer  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
Boards  functions  with  respect  to  the 
overall  management,  functioning,  and 
organization  of  the  agency,  the  appoint- 
ment, removal,  and  direction  of  person- 
nel; the  distribution  of  business  among, 
and  communication  of  Board  policies  to, 
such  personnel:  and  the  enforcement  of 
policies  and  the  general  improvement  of 
staff  support.  There  are  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chairman  functions  relat- 
ing to  preparation,  review,  presentation, 
and  justification  of  budget  estimates 
and  other  fund  authorizations  and 
tho.se  relating  to  the  allocation,  u.se,  and 
expenditure  of  funds  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Nothing  in  the  plan  impinges  upon  the 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
act  independently  with  respect  to  sub- 
stantive matters  that  come  before  them 
for  decision,  or  to  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  Board  policies.  In  carrying 
out  his  managerial  functions,  the  Chair- 
man will  be  governed  by  the  policies  of 
the  Board  and  the  determinations  it  is 
authorized  to  make.  The  B«;)ard  will 
hav<^  the  authority  to  approve  the  Chair- 
mans  appointments  of  the  heads  of 
major  administrative  tmits.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  will  ret-ain 
their  pre.sent  control  over  the  personnel 
in  their  immediate  offices. 

The  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  accompanying  re- 


organization plan  will  provide  sound 
organizational  arrangements  and  will 
make  possible  more  economical  and  ex- 
peditious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is.  however,  impractical  to 
Itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  pui-poses 
set  forth  in  section  2*&)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  P   Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  12,  1961. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS  ON  REORGANIZATION 
PLANS   NOS,    1,   3,   AND   4. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  consent  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  additional  views  with 
reference  to  Reorganization  Plans  Nos  1 
3.  and  4 

The  SPEAKER,  Has  any  report  been 
filed  on  them' 

Mr  HALLECK  I  had  understood 
some  reports  were  to  be  filed  by  midnight 
tonight 

The  SPEAKER  If  that  Is  the  case. 
without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


REORGANIZATION  PL.^N  NO  7  1961— 
MKS.SAGK  F"HOM  THE  PRESIDFZNT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC 
NO    187' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  7  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  maritime  functions 

The  basic  objective  of  the  plan  is  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Federal  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  US,  merchant  marine  by 
concentrating  responsibility  in  separate 
agencies  for  the  performance  of  regula- 
tory and  promotional  functions.  The 
plan  provides,  therefore,  for  the  creation 
of  a  separate  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  five  Commissioners, 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  present  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  There  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  award 
of  subsidies  and  related  promotional 
functions.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  retain  the  functions  transferred 
to   him   by   Reorganization  Plan  No    21 


of  1950  which  reorganized  the  US  Mari- 
time Commission  into  a  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  and  a  Maritime  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
The  plan  retains  the  present  Maritime 
Administration,  provides  for  an  Admin- 
istrator as  head  thereof,  retains  a  Dep- 
uty Maritime  .^.dmini.strator.  and  effects 
no  change  in  tiie  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion. The  Federal  Maritime  Board  is 
abolished. 

Existing  organizational  arrangements 
have  not  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
development  and  maint-enance  of  a  sound 
maritime  industry  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  carry  out  its  dual 
responsibilities  for  regulation  and  pro- 
motion with  equal  vigor  and  effective- 
ness. Intermingling  of  regulauiry  and 
promotional  functions  lias  tended  in  this 
instance  to  dilute  responsibility  and  has 
led  to  serious  inad'^quacies.  particularly 
in  the  administration  of  regulatory  func- 
tions. Recent  findings  by  committees  of 
the  Congro.ss  disclose  serious  violations 
of  maritime  laws  and  point  to  the  urgent 
need  for  a  reorganization  to  vest  in 
completely  separate  agencies  responsi- 
bility for  il)  regulatory  functions  and 
(2»  promotional  and  operating  func- 
tions. 

The  plan  would  |)rovide  the  most  ap- 
propriate organizational  framework  for 
each  of  the  functions  concerned.  Regu- 
lation would  he  made  the  exclusive  re- 
spon.sibility  of  a  .separate  Commission 
organized  along  the  general  lines  ot 
other  regulatory  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  nonregulatory  functions,  includ- 
ing the  deteiTnination  and  award  of 
.subsidies  and  other  promotional  and 
operating  activities,  would  be  concen- 
trated m  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  best  qualified  to  coordinate 
these  activities  with  other  transporta- 
tion and  related  economic  programs. 

The  vesting  of  all  .subsidy  functions  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  a  single  official  responsible 
and  accountable  for  the  effect;ve  con- 
duct of  all  aspects  of  tins  program,  in- 
cluding the  size  and  character  of  the 
fleet  under  the  United  States  flag,  the 
need  for  Govenmient  assistance  and  re- 
quiremenLs  for  appropriations  to  sup- 
port subsidy  programs  Furthermore, 
the  placing  of  these  functions  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  assure  es- 
sential supervision  and  review  of  sub- 
sidy awards. 

The  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  accompanying  re- 
organization plan  will  result  m  a  modest 
increase  in  expenditures.  The  improved 
organizational  alinements  provided  by 
the  plan  will,  however,  make  possible  a 
more  effective  and  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  statutory  objectives  to 
foster  and  promote  a  U.S.  merchant 
marine  capable  of  meeting  the  Nations 
needs  in  peace  and  war.  Failure  to 
meet  these  objectives  would  be  far  more 
costly  than  the  anticipated  increase  in 
expenditures  under  the  plan. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 


of  1961  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2ia»  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended, 

I  have  also  found  and  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the 
accompanying  reorganization  plan,  by 
reason  of  reorganizations  made  thereby, 
provisions  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  new  officers  specified  in 
sections  102  and  201  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  the.se  of- 
ficers are,  respectively,  those  which  I 
have  found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  com- 
parable officers  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective, 

John  F,  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  June  12,  1961. 


COMMITTEE   ON    GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr  YATES,  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports  on  House  Resolu- 
tions 302,  304,  and  305 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO   SIT   DURING 
GEINERAL  DEBATE 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Highway  Program 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon and  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  AIRCRAFT 
MISSILES,  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1962 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS 
1852 1  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves.sels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to.  am  I  to  assume  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  will  explain  the  bill 
fully? 

Mr,  VINSON,  Oh.  yes:  I  will  explain 
the  amendments  in  detail 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr  Si>eaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (Reft,  No  462  i 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hotise  t,o  the  bill  iS  1852) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
Biles,  and  naval  vessels  lor  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met  aft*r 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  rccom^mend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  sronc  wnth  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  during  li.scal  year 
1962  for  the  use  of  the  .'^rmed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

■aircraft 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army  $211,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,585,- 
600,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,841,200,000,  of 
which  amount  $525,000,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  procurement  of  long-range 
manned  aircraft  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mana. 

"MISSILES 

■■For  missiles  For  the  Army.  $550,800,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $606,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $27,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$2,792,000,000, 

"NA\AL    VESSELS 

For      naval      vessels        For      the      Navy, 
$2,957,000,000," 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
Carl  Vinson, 

PaUX   J     KiLDAT, 

L,  Mendel  Rivers 
Philip  J    Philbin 
F   Edw    Hebert, 
Leslie  C   Are.nds. 
L,  H    Gavin, 
James    E     Van    Zandt, 
William  H    Bates 
Manager.';  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B   Russell, 
John  Stfnnis 
Sttart  Symington, 
Leverftt  Saltonstall 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS  1852  i  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  elTect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference   report: 

legislation    in    conference 

On  May  15.  1961,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1852,  which  was  the  fiscal  year  1962  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  aircraft  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces 
On  May  24,  1961,  the  House  considered  the 
legislation  and  amiended  it  by  substituting 
the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

aircraft 
Bombers 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  were 
identical  with  respect  to  the  pro\'ision  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army,  and  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 

With  respect  tci  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force. 
the  Senate  added  $525,000,000  for  the  pro- 
curement of  "long-range  manned  aircraft  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command."     The  House,  on 
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the  other  hAcd.  added  «33T.(X>0  000  "for  the 
prorur«Tient  of  B-52  and  or  B-58  bomber 
aircraft." 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees 
were  of  one  mind  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
portance of  continuing  bomber  aircraft  In 
our  military  establishment.  Similarly  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees  asrreed 
that  the  continuance  of  the  bomber  concept 
wa«  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
pressloa  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  missile. 
An  extended  expression  of  the  views  of  each 
body  In  this  re.spect  is  set  out  in  the  respec- 
tive comm.ivtee  report  on  the  bill. 

Prom  the  foregoing.  It  is  clear  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  concept  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  i.i  "ihe  amendment 
each  made  to  the  biU.  Each  merely  wished 
to  insure  that  the  bom.ber  aircrar't  was  not 
relegated  at  this  time  to  a  role  lower  in  im- 
portance th.an  It  d  >e3,  and  must  for  some 
time  in  the  future,  Wiirrant. 

After  extended  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Senate  and  Hou--^*  pKjsitions,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  both  the 
Senate  n.oney  figure  and  the  Senile  language 
pertaining  to  bomber  aircr.ift  Tills  lan- 
guage Is  as  fallows:  "of  which  amount 
$025,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long-range  manned  aircraft  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command    ' 

Turbofan   c-^gine,< 

The  House  Com^mlttee  hiui  added  (21.- 
200.000  to  perm.it  the  installation  of  tiu-bofan 
engines  on  the  last  15  C-135  aircraft.  The 
reasoning  of  the  House  was  that  the  added 
performance  derived  from  the  higher  thrust 
turbo-jet  engines  would  greatly  improve  the 
utilization  of  the  C-135  aircraft  by  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service.  These  engines. 
because  of  Increased  thrust,  reduces  the  take- 
off distance  of  the  aircraft  thereby  permitting 
the  use  of  many  overseas  fields  not  now 
available  for  the  aircraft  because  of  the 
shortness    of    their   runways. 

This  advantage  Is  dramatically  presented 
when  one  considers  that  in  three  widely 
distant  geographic  areas  of  the  world,  there 
are  only  eleven  fields  which  can  accommodate 
the  C-135  turbo-jet  airplane  but  there  are 
267  fields  which  would  accomm  )date  these 
aircraft  if  equipped  with  turbofan  engines. 

Another  advantage  of  the  turbofan  engine 
Is  its  lower  fuel  consumption  which  permits 
higher  payloads  over  longer  distances  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  useful  payload  can 
be  substituted  for  fuel  required  hy  the  con- 
ventional  Jet-powered  C-135  air^-raft. 

Again,  this  is  dramatically  pointed  up  by 
the  fact  that  on  a  8,200-foot  runway,  a 
turbo-jet  C-135  aircraft  can  lift  19.000 
pounds  but  the  aircraft  equipped  with  a 
turbofan  engine  can  lift  30.500  pounds,  or 
11,500  pounds  more.  And  from  a  6.000- 
foot  runway,  a  turbo-jet  C-135  cannot  take 
oft  at  all.  while  a  turbofan  C-135  can  lift 
16,000  pounds. 

Since  the  requirement  for  the  turbofan 
engines  on  these  aircraft  had  not  become 
fully  evident  at  the  time  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  bill,  authority  for  appro- 
priations for  their  procurement  Wi\5  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  that  authority  should 
be  granted  for  the  InstaHatlon  of  the  turbo- 
fan engines  on  the  C-135  aircraft.  This 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  Air  Force  air- 
craft flg^are  of  $3,287,000,000  by  $21,200,000. 
Special    air    mission    aircraft 

The  House  added  $25,000,000  to  permit  the 
procurement  of  three  large  passenger  aircraft 
for  the  special  air  m.isslon  squadron  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport   Service. 

Today  the  overseas  fleet  consists  of  13  four- 
engined  aircraft  Other  than  the  three 
VC  137  Jet  tr.i,nsports  and  one  .Super  C'jnstel- 
latlon  these  aircraft  range  in  age  from  7  to 
13  years  Logistic  support  for  these  air- 
craft was  previously  available  through  com- 
mercial   sources       However,    the    withdrawal 


of  early  model  Constellations  and  DC-6'8 
from  international  routes  by  commercial 
carriers  has  eliminated  this  source  of  sup- 
port from  a  single  domestic  base. 

The  age  of  the  fleet  and  resultant  increas- 
ing component  failures  require  a  consider- 
ably higher  maintenance  level  which  has 
now  become  extremely  uneconomical.  Re- 
placement aircraft  for  the  overseas  fleet 
should  be  capable  of  nonstop  transatlantic 
flights  and  operation  from  runways  of  no 
longer  than  6.0OO  feet.  The  ttxrbofan  pow- 
ered version  of  the  Boeing  707.  the  DC-8, 
and  the  Convalr  990  are  available  for  off- 
the-shelf  procurement  and  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tiurbofan  engines  for 
the  C-135  aircraft,  the  \irgency  of  the  re- 
quirement for  additional  passenger  Jet  air- 
craft for  the  SAM  squadron  had  not  become 
fully  evident  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  and  there  had  not  been. 
therefore,  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  take  action  in  this  respect.  The  Senate 
and  House  conferees,  after  a  review  of  the 
extremely  high  level  of  utilization  of  the 
present  three  passenger  Jet  aircraft,  agreed 
that  authority  for  one  rather  than  three 
additional  aircraft  should  be  granted.  This 
action  had  the  effect  of  again  raising  the 
basic  Air  Force  aircraft  money  figure  In 
the  bill  by  an  additional  $8,000,000. 

MISSILES 

The  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill 
were  identical  with  respect  to  the  authority 
granted  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  for  appropriations  for  missiles. 

NAVAL   VE-SSEXS 

The  Senate  passed  the  naval  vessel  portion 
of  S.  1852  in  the  form  recjuested  by  the 
executive  branch.  Among  the  35  new  vessels 
proposed  for  construction  were  7  conven- 
tionally powered  guided  mloslle  frigates. 

The  House,  however,  because  of  Its  strong 
belief  that  more  rapid  progress  should  be 
made  in  the  powering  of  naval  vessels  with 
nuclear  power  plants,  substituted  2  nuclear 
powered  guided  mi-ssile  frigates  for  3  of  the 
conventionally  powered.  The  result  of  the 
House  action  was  to  lower  the  number  of 
guided  missile  frigates  from  7  to  8. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  House  action, 
which  is  only  briefly  referred  to  above.  Is 
dealt  with  at  length  in  the  House  Report  on 
H.R.  6151. 

After  extended  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  House  and  Senate  actions  on 
this  portion  of  the  bill,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  original  number  of  guided  missile 
frigates,  that  Is  seven,  should  be  authorized, 
but  that  one  of  them  may  be  nuclear 
powered.  This  agreed  modification  adds 
$42,000,000  to  the  naval  vessels  portion  of 
the  biU. 

Cari,  Vinson, 

PaVL    J     KXl-DAY. 

t.    Mendfl  RrvERs, 

PHTLIJ"    .J     PHrLBIV, 
F     Edw     HtBKRT, 

Lesmb  C    ARntDs, 
L.  H    Ga-^m 
James  E.  \'.\h  Zandt, 
WaxiAM    H.    Bates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  VIN.SON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  .such  time  a.'^  I  mav  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  S  1852,  is  the 
authorization  for  appropriatlon.s  for 
r. ircraft,  mi.ssile.<^,  and  naval  vessels  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

This  grand  total  of  this  bill  is  $12,571 
million. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  au- 
thorities granted  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces 
totaled  $12,368  million.  The  corre- 
spondintr  authority  granted  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  totaled  512,499,- 


800,000  or  $131,800,000  more  than  the 
House  version.  The  total  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  is  $12,571  millicMX  This 
latter  sum  is  $203  million  more  than  the 
House  version  and  $71,200,000  more  than 
the  Senate  version. 

BOMBERS 

As  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  executive  branch,  It  con- 
tained no  authority  whatsoever  for 
bomber  aircraft.  I  believe  that  you  will 
recall  that  I  dealt  with  this  matter  at 
some  considerable  length  in  my  remarks 
on  the  floor  when  the  bill  itself  was 
being  considered. 

SufBce  it  to  say  at  this  time  that  both 
committees  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  bomber  should  continue  in  our 
inventory  for  the  present  and  for  some 
time  into  the  future. 

As  you  know,  there  are  three  bombers 
in  our  Air  Force  today.  The  B-47— the 
B-52 — and  the  B-58.  The  B-47's  are  no 
longer  being  produced  although  there  are 
a  large  number  of  them  in  our  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

In  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  the 
bomber  authority  granted  referred  spe- 
cifically to  B-52*s  and  B-58's.  The  Sen- 
ate version  referred  only  to  "manned 
bombers."  Since  only  B-52's  and  B-58  s 
are  being  produced,  the  House  conferees 
had  no  reluctance  to  accept  the  Senate 
language  since,  of  course,  the  only 
bombers  which  can  be  procured  are 
B-52"s  and  B-58s, 

In  efTect,  what  the  Congress  Is  doing 
is  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  to 
render  certain  that  appropriate  au- 
thority does  exist  for  the  continuation 
of  the  B-52  and  B-58  a.ssembly  lines  if 
such  appears  to  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  course,  the  department  could  have 
reprogi  amed  funds  available  to  them  to 
procure  these  bombers  but  the  committee 
felt  that  from  a  legislative  standpoint, 
it  was  better  to  grant  specific  authority 
for  bombers  rather  than  to  leave  the 
matter  up  to  the  more  informal  process 
of  reprograming. 

It  IS  entirely  possible  that  little,  if  any. 
of  thi.s  authority  will  be  exercised,  but 
the  authority  is  there  if  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  assembly  lines  going. 
We  all  know  that  to  start  up  an  assembly 
line  that  is  .stopped  can  cost  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  which  few,  if  any, 
aircraft  would  be  obtained. 

The  result  of  tlie  conference,  there- 
fore, was  to  accept  the  Senate  figure  of 
$525  million  for  bomber  aircraft  as  well 
as  the  Senate  language  which  refers  only 
to  long-range  manned  bombers. 

TTTKBOFAN    ENCINrS 

The  House  also  had  added  $21,200,000 
for  turbofan  engines  for  the  last  15  C-135 
aircraft.  The  Senate  committee  during 
its  consideration  of  the  bill  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  this  matter 
since  final  plans  had  not  been  developed 
at  that  time. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  having 
turbofan  engines  on  these  aircraft  caused 
the  Senate  committee  to  agree  quickly 
that  authority  for  their  installation 
should  be  contained  in  the  bill. 

SPECIAL    AIR    MISSION    AraCRATT 

The  House  committee  also  had  added 
$25  million  for  three  new  turbofan  jet 


passenger  aircraft  foi  the  special  air 
mission  squadron  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  authority. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  one — not 
three — of  these  aircraft  sliould  be  pro- 
cured and  appropriate  authority  has 
been  inserted  in  the  bill. 

GUIDED     M  ISSUE    FRIGATES 

The  last  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  versions  of  the  bill  was 
in  the  area  of  naval  ve.ssel  construction. 

As  the  shipbuilding  piogram  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense,  it  contained — among 
other  things — seven  guided-missile  frig- 
ates— all  conventionally  powered 

The  House  committee  substituted  two 
nuclear-powered  guided-missile  frigates 
for  three  of  the  conventionally  powered 
frigates  This  reduced  the  total  num- 
ber of  frigates  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  to  six 

The  Senate  took  no  action  in  this  area 
and  their  vei-sion  of  the  bill,  therefore, 
contained  .seven  conventionally  powered 
frigates 

The  conferees  agreed  that  there  should 
be  .seven  frigates — the  original  number 
in  the  program — -but  that  one  of  them 
may  be  nuclear  powered 

1  might  say.  however,  that  it  is  my 
personal  hope  that  one  of  the.se  guided- 
missile  frigates  be  nuclear  Flowered  be- 
cause in  the  long  run,  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  is  a  bettei   fighting  unit. 

Now.  those  were  the  only  differences 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  bill 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  matter 
not  directly  connected  with  the  confer- 
ence report 

The  House  will  remember  that  during 
the  con.sideration  of  this  bill  on  the  fioor, 
I  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
very  maximum  amount  of  detail  relat- 
ing to  the  items  in  the  bill  I  believe 
I  mentioned — by  name — every  mi.ssile. 
every  aircraft  and  every  type  of  ship 
that  I  was  askinu  the  House  to  author- 
ize. My  only  re.^tramt  in  the  revealing 
of  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
bill  was  that  imposed  by  security  consid- 
eration. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  was  401  to  noth- 
ing and  that  vote  was  based  on  as  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
bill  as  was  jxissible 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr  Mahon  1  has  as- 
sured me  that  similar  information  will 
be  developed  by  him  when  he  presents 
the  appropriation  bill  covering  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels.  I  think  that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  House  know 
to  what  extent  appropriations  are  being 
made  against  the  items  approved  by  the 
House   by   such   an   overwhelming   vote. 

In  other  words,  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  have  an  oppoitunity  to  estab- 
lish a  direct  relationship  between  the 
items  authorized  and  the  items  appro- 
priated for. 

One  concluding  matter.  Our  President 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope wheie  he  talked  with  the  several 
leaders  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

President  Kennedy's  discussions  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  have  been  described  as 
being  in  an  atmosphere  both  sober  and 
.sombre.  These  words  do  not  have  a 
happy  sound. 


They  imply — and  quite  correctly — 
that  we  are  still  living  in  a  world,  tight 
with  tension,  fraught  with  danger,  and 
precarious  in  balance 

Crises  seem  to  come  by  the  day  They 
are  spread  throughout  the  world.  The 
imperialistic  penetrations  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia continue  wherevei-  a  .soft  and  vul- 
nerable spot  is  found 

Soviet  tactics  change  and  shift  as  the 
practical  circumstances  dictate.    But  the 
purpose    and     end    remain    the    same 
world  domination. 

I  say  regretfully  that  I  do  not  see  the 
shining  light  of  peace  ahead  of  us  on 
the  road  of  international  affairs  Neither 
do  I  see  the  gathering  clouds  of  war. 
But  I  feel — as  we  all  feel — the  scurrying 
gusts  of  dissension  which  could  at  any 
time  gather  themselves  into  the  great 
storm  that  is  war 

It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times — 
and  it  is  just  as  true  tcKlay  as  when  said 
the  first  time — the  Soviet  Union  respects 
one  thing — power 

So,  powerful  we  must  t>e 
So  powerful  that  even  the  heart  in  the 
Kremlin  must  ha\e  within  it  the  feeling 
of  hesitancy  that  will  restrain  it  from 
throwing  this  world  into  open  warfare 
We  can  hope  for  steps  toward  general 
agreement  in  international  affairs  We 
can  hope  for  a  world  in  which  we  can 
all  live  in  peace. 

But  while  hoping  and  praying  that  this 
will  be  so,  we  must  ke^p  ourselves — keep 
this  country — the  stronpe.st,  most  pow- 
erful  nation   on   earth 

Sobering  and  sombre,  indeed,  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  this  House  must 
legislate. 

Heavy,  indeed,  is  the  burden  which  the 
American  people  must  bear  in  i)rovidinp 
this  defense. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  wc  have  no  other 
choice. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  bill  calls  for  $12.5  billion  in  round 
figures? 

Mr    VINSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.     GRO.SS.     Will     the     gentleman 
please  tell  me  what  the  bill  called  for 
as  it  left  the  House'' 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  bill,  when  it  left 
the  House,  called  for  S12  368  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  something 
like  a  $200  million  increase  between  the 
two  bills? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  I  want  to  be  fair 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  going  to 
mislead  any  Member  of  this  House  Heie 
are  the  true  facts  about  it  and  they  are 
set  out  in  the  report.  As  the  bill  passed 
the  House,  the  authority  granted  for  air- 
craft, missiles  for  the  Navy  and  naval 
vessels,  totaled  $12, .368  million.  The 
corresponding  authority  granted  ;n  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  totaled  $12,- 
498.800.000  or  $131800,000  more  than 
the  House  version  The  total  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  is  $12,571  million.  That 
is  the  story. 

Mr.  GROSS,  One  further  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr,  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  $8  million  plane — 
who  sets  It 

Mr  VINSON  This  is  what  is  known 
as  a  special  air  mission  airplane  There 
are  three  of  them  today.  They  are  used 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  travelmp  all 
over  the  world 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  this  means  a 
fourth  one'' 

Mr,  VINSON,  This  means  we  are  go- 
in^  to  have  one  new  one  We  are  going 
to  keep  the  three  old  ones  I  tried  to 
convince  the  conferees  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  modify  the  three  old 
ones. 

It  would  l.ave  cost  about  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS      At  a  cost  of  $8  million? 

Mr  VINSON      Yes 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  going  to  be  a 
pretty  plush  plane 

Mr.  VINSON  That  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  our  B-52's  and  B-58's,  and  we 
buy  a  great  many  of  them  Yes,  it  is 
an  expeiisive  plane  All  of  these  planes 
are  expensive.  I  might  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  kind  of  plane  to  be  pro- 
cured IS  virtually  identical  to  those  used 
by  the  commercial  airlines  and  the 
commercial  airlines  pay  the  same  price 
for  one  of  theirs 

Mr    GROSS      I  do  not  doubt  that 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   VINSON     I  yield 

Mr  FULTON  I  am  interest.?d  in  the 
nuclear  research  on  missiles  Are  there 
adequate  funds  here  for  the  nuctear 
missile,  the  Pluto  program,  the  research 
on  the  engine? 

Mr.  VINSON  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  deals  with  the  question 
of  research  and  development  We  only 
authorize  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
ve.ssels  The  research  and  development 
money  will  be  considered  wiien  the  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  up, 

Mr.  FULTON  The  Pluto  nuclear 
missile  program  is  now  at  a  point  of 
entrine  construction  out  at  Jackiiss  Flats 
m  Nevada 

Mr,  VINSON.  When  they  r.'Ach  the 
stage  of  an  airplane  or  missile  then  we 
authori7e  them,  but  the  ie.search  money 
comes  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  planes.  I  am  talking  about  a 
missile,  a  nuclear  missile.  I  am  talkinc 
about  a  nuclear  missile  engine  now  bemK 
constructed,  and  I  want  sufficient  funds 
authorized  so  that  we  can  do  the  con- 
struction of  the  nuclear  engine  for  the 
Pluto  mi.ssile.     Is  that  m  here'' 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing in  this  bill  relating  to  Pluto. 

Mr  FULTON  The  next  question  is 
as  to  the  cancellation  of  the  two  nuclear 
frigates  What  is  the  strategic  and 
tactical  elTect  of  that  cancellation  by 
this  conference  report ''  What  does  that 
do  to  our  forces'^ 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  is  the  situation: 
The  administrations  request  called  for 
.seven  conventional  frigates  The  Hou.se 
authorized  six  frigates,  two  of  which 
would  have  been  nuclear.  The  compro- 
mise arrived  at  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  contemplates  returning  to  the 
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administrations  program  of  seven  frig- 
ates of  which  one  may  be  nuclear.  But 
we  certainly  do  hope  that  one  of  them 
will  be  nuclear  powered. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Was  that  on  the 
ground  of  economy  or  was  that  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  necessary 
lor  our  U.S.  security? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  was  simply  a  com- 
promise, with  both  economy  and  tacti- 
cal. 

Of  course,  there  were  15  members  of 
the  conference;  9  on  the  House  side 
and  6  on  the  Senate  side.  It  is  rather 
difBcult  to  state  a  precise  rea.son  why 
this  action  was  taken  because  that 
would  involve  the  delving  mto  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  individual  conferees.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  economy  was  served  by  the 
insertion  of  one  nuclear  frigate  while 
our  defenses  generally  were  served  by 
the  inclusion  of  seven  rather  than  six 
frigates  overall. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  has  been  the 
final  result  on  the  B-70  research  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  B-70  program 
carries  $220  million  for  additional 
studies  to  be  carried  on.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  the  B-70's.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  wanted  $354  million. 
This  administration  reduced  it  down  to 
$220  million. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  that  postpone 
the   B-70   program'' 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  will  cause  a  delay 
of  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  if 
the  B-70's  are  ultimately  built. 

Mr.  FULTON  My  la.st  question  is  on 
the  Nike-Zeus  missile  program  What 
has  been  the  final  result  on  thi.'-  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  has  no  relation 
either  to  increasing  it  or  decreasing  it. 
There  was  no  modification  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  still  in  the  re- 
search and  engmeenng  and  in  the  prac- 
tical stage:  is  it? 

Mr.  VINSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLT-TON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  acting  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Arends  . 

Mr  ARENDS.  As  is  often  the  ca.=^e  in 
bills  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  a  result  of  compromise,  I  think 
in  this  particular  instance  the  agreement 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
came  to  a  solution  and  an  agreement 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  every 
Memt>er  of  this  body. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  LMr.  Sh  river  I. 

Mr,  SHRFVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tune 
for  decision  draws  near  on  whether  or 
not  America  wUl  keep  the  production 
lines  open  for  turning  out  long-range, 
heavy  bom.bers  for  our  Nation's  deff^nse 
system.  The  intent  of  Congre.ss  has 
been  made  clear  through  this  bill,  S. 
1852. 

Authorization  of  $525  million  for  addi- 
tional   manned    bombers    conveys    the 


message  to  those  responsible  for  direct- 
ing America's  defense  efforts  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  those  of  the 
other  body  are  not  ready  to  see  the  pro- 
duction of  proven  deterrents  to  war, 
such  as  our  B-52  bomber,  halted. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
bodies  held  extensive  hearings  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  this  Nation's 
ablest  military  authorities,  and  the  civil- 
ian leaders  of  our  defense  effort,  relative 
to  this  record  military  authorization  bill. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  both  com- 
mittees would  reconunend  addition  of 
funds  to  insure  that  this  country  have 
tiie  proper  mix  of  missiles  and  bombers. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  Defense  last 
week  indicated  that  he  would  recom- 
mend that  these  additional  funds  not  be 
used  for  additional  bombers  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  we  now  must  look  to  the 
respective  Appropriations  Committees 
for  an  intensive  examination  of  admin- 
istration and  Air  Force  views  in  this 
matter. 

Testimony  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force— General  White — before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  April  18.  1961.  further 
illustrated  to  me  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  United  States  continuing  its  pro- 
duction of  manned  bombers  beyond  the 
present  cutoff  dates. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
excerpt  from  those  hearings: 

Mr  MiNSH.ML.  How  long.  General  White, 
do  you  think  the  manned  bomber  threat  will 
continue  &s  lar  as  the  Rusaiana  are  con- 
cerned? 

General  White.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  sir,  I 
see  no  Indication  of  the  Russians  decreasing 
their  bomber  threat. 

Mr.  MiNSHAtL.  Even  when  they  get  their 
full  Inventory  of  missiles? 

General  WHm.  They  are  continuing  to 
prcxluce  bombers  now. 

Mr.  MiNSHAix.  How  much  are  they  In- 
creasing their  bomber  rate  now?  Prom  all 
reports  we  have  had  In  the  past  several  years. 
It  has  been  pretty  steady. 

General  Wnrrz    Off  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  MINSHAI.L.  You  feel  very  confidently 
that  the  manned  bomber  threat  is  going  to 
be  with  us  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years? 

General  Wnm,  I  would  think  so;  yes, 
sir. 

It  is  inevitable  that  newer  weapons 
eventually  will  replace  older  weaporis  in 
our  defense  system.  However,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  B-52  jet  bomber  which 
is  being  equipped  to  deliver  missiles  is 
programed  for  a  major  role  in  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  into  the  1970's. 

Nevertheless,  present  plans  are  to  close 
down  the  production  line  in  August  1962. 

T)ze  B-47  medium  bomber  constitutes 
the  largest  part  of  our  bomber  inven- 
tory. And  It  IS  ,'^cheduled  to  be  phased 
out  of  operation  on  an  accelerated  basis. 

This  means  that  the  B-52  will  remain 
as  the  workhorse  of  America's  counter 
striking  force  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

The  last  of  presently  ordered  B-52 
H  model  bombers  will  be  delivered  to 
8.A.C  within  15  months.  Unless  the 
bomber  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
are  u.^ed,  the  production  line  of  the 
Wichita     div:sion     of    the    Boeing     Co 


will  close  down.  The  thousands  of  skilled 
technicians  who  have  built  these  planes 
will  be  dispersed. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  would 
indicate  that  the  production  Une  should 
be  kept  open.  Assuming  it  is  allowed  to 
close  down  and  a  year  later  the  decision 
IS  made  to  order  more  B-52  bombers,  the 
cost  of  starting  up  the  production  line 
again  would  be  an  estimated  $135  mil- 
lion. That  sum  could  better  be  used  to 
buy  jet  bombers. 

Another  factor  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is  the  time  gap  which  would  elapse 
between  the  delivery  of  the  last  bomber 
to  the  next  delivery  on  a  new  order.  Tlie 
time  gap  would  be  20  to  23  months  be- 
tween the  two  delivery  dates. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  watch 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  its  production 
of  both  bombers  and  missiles  while  we 
close  down  our  bomber  production  lines 
to  concentrate  on  missiles  alone. 

The  Congress  through  this  authoriza- 
tion of  adequate  funds  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  clearly  demon- 
strates its  intent. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Younger). 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  a  ques- 
tion. I  understand  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  he  would  not  spend  the  money 
authorized  with  regard  to  the  bomber 
program  even  though  we  later  appro- 
priated It.  Was  that  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  the  time  of  the  authorization 
of  the  program? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  As  stated  in  the  con- 
ference report,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  It 
was  necessary  to  have  insurance  so  that 
should  anything  happen  they  would  have 
authority  to  act.  You  see.  from  now  on, 
they  cannot  buy  an  aircraft,  a  missile, 
or  a  ship,  without  specific  authorization, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance. 
We  have  got  to  have  the  latitude  which 
we  gave  them,  and  that  cannot  be  pro- 
vided unless  there  is  authority  to  re- 
program  it  should  it  beccmie  necessary. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  What  good  does  the 
insurance  do  if  the  insurance  company 
will  not  pay? 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr    Hiestand). 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  great  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  upon  their  original  recommen- 
dations and  upon  this  conference  report. 

I  do  this  because  it  reveals  their  sound 
judgment  In  refusing  to  put  all  our  eggs 
in  one  basket,  the  missile  basket.  Our 
progress  in  missiles  has  been  and  is  mag- 
nificent, and  we  must  push  it  with  all 
energy  and  capacity  at  our  command. 

However,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  missile  as  a 
weapon  is  stiU  unproven.  Therefore  the 
extending  of  a  balanced  defense  and  at- 
tack program  of  manned  bombers  Is  im- 
perative. 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  gone  only 
half  way.  We  are  extending  the  produc- 
tion program  of  existing  weapons.    We 
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have  neglected  the  greate.'jf  program 
weapon  system  oi  them  all — the  great 
B-70 

Extending  the  E-70  program  tins  year 
saves  a  whole  yef  r  and  perhaps  more 
Who  IS  to  say  that  we  shall  not  need  the 
B-70  a  mach-3,  tr^mtnrious  powered  for 
higher  flying  boinbir  than  ever  before 
planned  will  not  be  needed  until  1968 
or  1970  or  any  otht  r  date? 

The  imm*  cliate  iictivating  of  the  B-70 
program  would  ke<'p  the  Soviets  off  bal- 
ance for  anotlicr  1  )  years.  I  urge  added 
legislation  as  immediately  as  possible 


OPERATION  OF  STEAMSHIP 
CONFITRENCES 

Mr  RONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  tlie  bill  (H.R.  6775 >  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
steamship  conferei'ices. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  ob.  ection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14,  Shipping  Act,  lOip.  U  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In.«ori  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"First" 

(b)Add  the  following  subsection  (b)  at 
the  end  of  paragrapt  "First  ": 

"(b)  Charge  or  enter  Into  any  combina- 
tion, agreement,  or  understanding,  express 
or  Implied,  to  char(;e  unj  person,  solely  or 
in  part  because  he  does  not  agree  to  or  give 
all  or  any  part  of  his  patronage,  higher 
freight  rates  or  chf.rges  than  are  accorded 
to  any  person  who  does  agree  to  or  give  such 
patronage;  Proi'xded  /lotoei'er,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  on 
application  the  Board  shall,  after  notice, 
permit  the  use  by  any  carrier  or  conference 
of  carriers  In  foreign  commerce  of  any  con- 
tract, amendment  or  modification  thereof, 
which  Is  available  to  all  shippers  and  con- 
signees on  equal  terms,  and  conditions, 
which  provides  lower  rates  to  a  shipper  or 
consignee  who  agrees  to  give  all  or  any  part 
of  his  patronage  to  such  carrier  or  confer- 
ence of  carriers  and  which  the  Board  finds 
Is  not  Intended,  and  will  not  be  reasonably 
likely,  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
carrier  from  the  trade,  and  which  the  Board 
finds  will  be  neither  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Unlte<l  States  nor  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest,  and  which  expressly  (1) 
assures  to  the  contiact  shipper  as  much  of 
the  available  space  on  the  vessels  of  the 
carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  as  Is  neces- 
sary-, on  reasonable  notice,  to  meet  the  nor- 
mal demands  of  the  contract  shipper;  (3) 
provides  that,  whenever  a  tariff  rate  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  become.-,  efTectlve,  Insofar 
as  It  Is  under  the  lontrol  of  the  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers.  It  shall  not  be  In- 
creased for  a  reasonable  period,  but  In  no 
case  less  than  nlne:y  daj-s;  (3)  covers  only 
those  goods  of  the  contract  shipper  nj^  to 
the  shipment  of  wh  ch  he  has  the  legal  right 
at  the  time  of  shipment  to  select  the  carrier; 

(4)  does  not  requln;  the  contract  shipper  to 
divert  shipment  of  i?oods  from  natural  rout- 
ings not  served  by  the  carrier  or  conference 
of  carriers  where  direct  carriage  Is  available; 

(5)  limits  damages  recoverable  for  breach  by 
either  party  to  actual  damages  to  be  deter- 


mined after  brea«  h  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  commercial  contract  law  Pro- 
I  idrd  hotcei^er.  That  the  contract  may  spec- 
ify that  In  the  case  of  a  breach  by  a  con- 
tract shipper  or  consignee  the  damages  may 
be  an  arnnnnt  not  exceeding  the  contract 
rale  r  n  the  particular  shipment  less  the 
cost  of  handling;  (6»  permits  the  contract 
shipper  to  terminate  at  any  time  vtthout 
penalty  upon  ninety  days'  n.  •Ice  (7)  pro- 
vides lor  a  spread  between  ordlnar,'  rates 
and  rates  ch.irged  for  contract  shippers  that 
the  Board  finds  to  be  reasonable  in  all  tlie 
circumstances  but  which  spread  shall  in  no 
event  be  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
ordinary  rates;  and  (8)  contains  sucli  other 
provisions  not  Inconsistent  herewith  as  the 
Board  shall  require  or  permit  The  IFVderal 
Maritime  Board  shall  withdraw  permission 
which  It  has  granted  under  the  Rtithorlty 
contained  In  this  section  for  the  u.se  of  any 
contract  if  it  finds,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
that  the  use  of  such  contract  tends  to  cause 
the  elimination  from,  or  prevent  the  entry 
Into,  the  trade  of  any  carrier,  or  is  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
or  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  The  car- 
rier or  conference  of  carriers  may  on  ninety 
daj-s  notice  terminate  without  penalty  the 
contract  rate  system  herein  authorized,  In 
whole,  or  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or 
service:  Prortdcd,  hotvei^er.  "That  after  such 
termination  the  carrier  or  conference  of 
carriers  may  not  relnstitute  such  contract 
rate  system  or  part  thereof  so  terminated 
without  prior  Board  approval  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  .section.  As  used 
In  this  section,  the  term  'contract  ithlpper' 
means  a  person  other  than  a  carrier  or  con- 
ference of  carriers  who  Is  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted 
under  this  section  '■ 

Sec  2  Section  15,  Shipping  Act.  1916,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sic,  15,  That  every  common  carrier  by 
water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 
shall  file  Immediately  with  the  Board  a  true 
copy,  or.  If  oral,  a  true  and  complete  memo- 
randum, of  every  agreement  with  another 
such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this 
Act,  or  modification  or  cancellation  thereof. 
to  which  It  may  be  a  party  or  conform  In 
whole  or  In  part,  firing  or  regulating  trans- 
portation rates  or  fares;  giving  or  receiv- 
ing special  rates,  acconunodatlons  or  other 
special  privileges  or  advantages;  controlling, 
regulating,  preventing,  or  destroylne;  com- 
petition: pootlng  or  apportioning  eiirntngs. 
losses,  or  traflRc:  allotting  ports  or  restricting 
or  otherwise  regulating  the  number  and 
character  of  sailings  between  ports;  limiting 
or  regulating  In  any  way  the  vol  ime  or 
character  of  freight  or  passenger  traflic  to  be 
carried;  or  In  any  manner  providing  for  an 
exclusive,  preferential,  or  cooperative  work- 
ing arrangement  The  term  agreement'  In 
this  section  Includes  understandings,  con- 
ferences, and  other  arrangements. 

"The  Board  shall  by  order,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify 
any  agreement,  or  any  modification  or  can- 
cellation thereof,  whether  or  not  previously 
approved  by  it,  that  It  finds  to  be  tinjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  a-s  bptweeiln  (barriers, 
shippers,  exporters.  Importers,  or  porta,  or 
between  exporters  from  the  United  States 
and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  to  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements, 
modifications,  or  cancellations  that  It  finds 
not  contrary  to  the  public  interest  So  such 
agreement  shall  be  appn^ved,  nor  .shill  con- 
tinued approval  be  permitted  for  an  )•  agree- 
ment, ( 1 )  between  carriers  or  con  Terences 
of  carriers  servli^g  dlflercnt  trades  that  would 
otherwise  be  naturally  competitive  unless 
In  the  case  of  agreements  between  carriers, 
each   carrier,  or   in  the   case   of  agreements 


between  conferences,  e.ach  conference,  re- 
tains the  right  of  independent  action,  or  I'J) 
which  p>erm:ts  shippers  who  net  as  carrier 
agents  to  represent  such  carrier  in  ct^nfer- 
ence  activities  unless  the  Board  P.nds  th.nt 
no  other  qvialifled  jx-rson  Is  available  or  n 
whose  probable  efTect  will  be  rea.<^nnab;y 
likely  Ui  exclude  at-.y  other  carrier  from  the 
trade,  or  i4»  in  respect  xo  conference  agrrc- 
nients,  falls  to  pro\  ide  reasonable  and  equril 
terins  and  conditions  for  the  admissiiin  and 
readmisslon  of  other  qualified  curners  In 
the  trade,  or  falls  to  provide  that  any  mem- 
ber may  withdraw  from  menibershlp  vi;ili- 
out  penalty  upo.n  reasonable  notice 

"No  such  agreement  shtiU  be  a;ipr  vcd 
unless  It  shall  i  1  i  designate  a  person  up  .n 
whom  service  of  process  may  be  made  wiUiin 
the  United  States  which  will  be  effective 
against  every  signatory  to  such  agreement, 
and  (2|  cotitalns  provisions  th:ii  every  sig- 
natory shall  provide  records  or  other  in- 
formation, wlierever  located,  required  by  any 
order  of  the  Board  which  ci.nUiins  ilie  mini- 
mum notice  provsious  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures;  Act  (5  U£C  UKll 
and  the  following  i  No  conference  agree- 
ment shall  be  approved  unless  the  Bciard 
finds  that  It  c  )ntaln.s  effective  provisions 
for  policing  the  oblipatlons  under  it  Ihe 
Board  shall  disapprove  any  such  agreement 
after  reasoi.able  notice,  on  a  finding  of  in- 
adequate policing  of  the  obligationp  under 
It,  or  of  failure  or  refusal  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain reasoniible  procedures  for  the  consid- 
eration of  shippers'  requests  and  con'.p!:tlt:?s 

"Any  agreement  .ind  any  modificat;  n  .t 
cancellation  r.f  a:,y  a^-reemrnt  not  appro',  cd. 
or  disapproved,  by  the  Board  shall  be  un- 
lawful, and  ugreen.t  ;  •  ■■  •:.  idlticatioris  and 
cancellations  shall  be  lawful  on;>  when  !i:.d 
as  long  as  approved  by  the  Board  before 
approval  or  after  disapproval  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  Ciory  out  in  whole  or  in  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  agreement, 
modification,  or  cincehauon;  exeept  that 
tariff  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  classi- 
fications, rules,  and  repulation.'^  cxp.anatnrr 
thereof  (Including  t  hanpes  in  special  rates 
and  charges  covered  bv  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 14  First  (bi  whirh  do  not  involve  a 
change  In  the  spread  between  such  rate* 
and  charges  and  the  rates  and  charges  ap- 
plicable to  noncontract  shippers)  agreed 
upon  by  approved  conferences,  and  changes 
and  amendments  tliereto.  if  otherwise  in 
accordance  with  law.  be  permitted  to  taXe 
efTect  without  prior  approval  u',x>n  com- 
pliance •with  the  publication  and  filing  re- 
quirements of  section  18  b.  here<if  and  with 
the  provisions  of  any  rcgulatlor..'^  the  D<iard 
may  adopt.  The  Board  shall  dlsapjjrove  any 
conference  rate,  fare,  or  charge  which  after 
hearing  It  finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high 
or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States 

"Every  agreement  modification,  or  cancel- 
lation lawful  under  this  .section,  or  permitted 
under  section  14  First,  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved 
July  2.  1890,  entitled  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  agaiiift  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopxiiies'  and  amendrnfiitf 
and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  tl^e 
provisions  of  sections  7:3  to  77.  both  1:, elu- 
sive, of  the  Act  approved  August  27,  lc04, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
othr>r  purposes',  and  amendments  and  A.t* 
supplementary  thereto 

"Whoever  vloUites  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  st;rh  viola- 
tion continues,  to  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  In  a  cl\  II  action  " 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  prc-lslons  of 
sections  14  First  and  15  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended  by  this  .Act,  all  af,roements 
which   are   lawful   under   the   Shlj-'plng  Act. 
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1916.  immediately  prior  to  enactment  oX  this 
Act,  shall  remain  lawful  for  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  disapproved, 
canceled,  or  modified  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  within  that  year 

Sec.  4  Section  18.  Shipping  Act,  1916.  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows 

(a;  Insert  "(ai"  lnunedlately  after  the 
section  number  "18". 

lb)    Add   the  following  siibsectlon    18(bi: 

"ibi(li  Prom  and  after  ninety  days  f)l- 
lowing  enactment  herecjf  every  common  ear- 
ner by  water  in  foreign  commerce  and  every 
conference  of  such  earners  shall  file  with 
the  Board  and  Iteep  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion tariffs  showing  all  the  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  of  such  carrier  or  conference  of  car- 
riers for  transportation  between  all  points 
on  its  own  route  and  on  any  through  route 
which  has  been  established  Such  tariffs 
shall  plainly  show  the  places  between  which 
freight  will  be  carried  and  shall  contain  the 
classification  of  freight  in  force,  and  shall 
also  state  separately  such  terminal  or  o'her 
charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  carrier  or  conference  of  carriers 
which  Is  granted  or  allowed,  and  any  ru'.es 
or  regulations  which  in  any  wise  change,  ef- 
fect, or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggregate 
of  such  aforesaid  rates,  or  charges  and  shall 
Include  specimens  of  any  bill  of  lading,  con- 
tract of  affreightment,  or  other  document 
evidencing  the  transportation  agreement. 
Copies  of  such  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  made  therefor  The  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
cargo  loaded  and  carried  In  buiic  without 
mark  or  count. 

■  1 2)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
rates,  fares,  charges,  classincatlcms  rules  or 
regulations,  which  results  in  an  increase  in 
cost  to  the  shipper,  nor  shall  any  new  or 
Initial  rate  of  any  common  earner  by  water 
in  foreign  commerce  or  conference  of  such 
carriers  be  instituted,  except  by  the  publi- 
cation, and  filing,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  new 
tariff  or  tariffs  which  shall  become  effec- 
tive not  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  and  filing  thereof  with 
the  Board,  and  such  tariff  or  tariffs  shall 
plainly  show  the  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  tariff  or  tariffs  then  in  force 
and  the  time  when  the  rates,  fares,  charges, 
classifications,  rules  or  regulations  as 
changed  are  to  become  effective  Provided. 
Tliat  the  Board  may.  in  its  discretion  and  for 
good  cause,  allow  such  changes  upon  less 
than  the  period  of  thirty  days  herein  speci- 
fied. Any  change  in  the  rates,  fares, 
charges,  or  classifications,  rules  or  regvila- 
tions  which  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to 
the  shipper  may  become  effective  upon  the 
publication  and  filing  with  the  Board.  The 
term  tariff'  as  used  In  this  paragraph  shall 
Include  any  amendment,  supplement  or  re- 
issue. 

"(3)  No  common  carrier  by  water  in  for- 
eign commerce  or  conference  of  such  car- 
riers shall  charge  or  demand  or  collect  or 
receive  a  greater  or  less  or  different  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  of  property  or 
for  any  service  in  connection  therewith  than 
the  rates,  and  charges  which  are  specified 
in  its  tariffs  on  file  with  the  Board  and 
duly  published  and  in  effect  at  the  time, 
nor  shall  any  such  carrier  rebate,  refund  or 
remit  in  any  manner  or  by  any  device  any 
portion  of  the  rates,  or  charges  so  specified, 
nor  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any  privi- 
lege or  facility,  except  in  accordance  with 
such  tariffs. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  In  which  the 
tariffs  required  by  this  section  sha'.l  be  pub- 
lished and  filed;  and  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  reject  any  tariff  filed  with  it  which 
is   not   In  conformity  with   this  section   and 


with  such  regulations  Any  tariff  so  re- 
jected by  the  Board  shall  be  void  aud  its  use 
shall  be  unlawful. 

"lb  I  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
r.ot  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such 
violation  continues,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  In  a  civil  action    ' 

Sec  5  Section  19.  Shipping  Act.  1916.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "lai"  Immediately 
after  tiie  section  number  "19".  and  adding 
the  following  subsection: 

"lb;  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  or  any  conference  of 
carriers,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  reduce  un- 
reasonably its  rates  or  charges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition  or  eliminat- 
ing a  competitor  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  common  carrier  by  wa- 
ter or  a  conference  of  carriers  from  reduc- 
ing its  rates  or  charges  In  good  faith  to  meet 
competition.  Whoever  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  such  violation  continues,  to  be  recovered 
by   the  United  States  In   a  civil  action." 

Sec  6.  Section  20.  Shipping  Act,  1916,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
erid  thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the 
following; 

"or  to  prevent  the  giving  by  any  common 
carrier  by  water  which  is  a  party  to  a  con- 
ference agreement  approved  pursuant  to 
.section  15  of  this  Act  to.  or  the  soliciting  or 
receipt  by  the  conference  or  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  agency  designated  by 
the  conference,  information  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  a  shipper  or  con- 
signee has  committed  a  breach  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  conference  or  Its  member 
lines  or  of  determining  whether  a  confer- 
ence member  has  committed  a  breach  of  the 
conference  agreement,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling  statistics  of  cargo  movement  " 

SEC.  7.  Section  21,  Shipping  Act,  1916.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  That  the  Board  may  require 
any  common  carrier  by  water,  or  other  per- 
son subject  to  this  Act.  or  any  ofBcer,  receiv- 
er, trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  employee  thereof 
to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or  special  re- 
port, or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or  charge, 
or  any  memorandum  of  any  facts  and  trans- 
actions appertaining  to  the  business  of  such 
carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 
Such  report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge, 
or  memorandum  shall  be  under  oath  when- 
ever the  Board  so  requires,  and  shall  be 
furnished  in  the  form  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Board.  Every  common 
carrier  by  water  engaged  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  shall  (1)  desig- 
nate a  person  upon  whom  service  of  process 
may  be  made  within  the  United  States  In 
any  action,  proceeding,  or  Investigation 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  and  (2|  provide  rec- 
ords or  other  Information,  wherever  located, 
required  by  any  order  of  the  Board  which 
contains  the  minimum  notice  provisions  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
1 5  use  1001  and  the  following).  Who- 
ever fails  to  file  any  report,  account,  rec- 
ord, rate,  charge,  memorandum,  or  other  in- 
formation as  required  by  this  section  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100 
for  each  day  of  such  default. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  falsifies,  destroys, 
mutilates,  or  alters  any  such  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum,  or 
willfully  files  a  false  report,  account,  rec- 
ord, rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  upon 
conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
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out  sections   14  mrst    (bl  .    15,   ISibl,    19(b). 
20.  and  21  of  this  Act  " 

Mr.  BONNER  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou,s 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  I  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  it. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R  6775  is  the  result  of  over  2 '2  years" 
work  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, but  also  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  occasion  for  these  intensive 
studies  was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  May  1958  which  cast  into  doubt 
the  validity  of  a  system  that  had  been 
utilized  by  very  many  of  both  American 
and  foreign-flag  steamship  companies 
during  a  period  of  over  40  years.  Under 
prevailing  practices,  lines  serving  the 
same  area  have  been  forming  themselves 
into  conferences  to  regulate  rates  and 
practices.  This  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

As  a  part  of  their  activity  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  position  against 
casual,  and  sometime.s  Irresponsible, 
competition,  steamship  lines  have  utilized 
a  system  whereby  in  exchange  for  a 
contract  for  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tract shippers  would  have  the  benefit  of 
lower  rates  than  those  available  to  non- 
contract  shippers.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  the  particular  case  held  that  this  de- 
vice was  being  utiUzed  to  stifle  compe- 
tition and  as  such  was  illegal  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  have  been 
devoted  to  preserving  the  e.ssential  fea- 
tures of  the  dual  rate  system  whiU'  im- 
posing safeguards  against  violation  of 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  antitrust  acts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented here  today  contains  a  maximum 
protection  against  practices  incon.sistent 
with  the  U.S.  view  of  protection  against 
monopolies.  At  the  same  time,  it  affords 
necessary  protection  to  both  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  its  foreign 
competitors  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  render  services  to  our  American  econ- 
omy in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure 
stability  of  operations  desired  by  ship- 
I>ers  as  well  as  carriers. 

While  it  places  certain  burdens  on 
foreign-flag  lines  by  way  of  requiring 
them  to  make  available  records  of  their 
business  in  the  American  trades,  these 
provisions  merely  recast  existing  law 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  1916  and 
do  not  represent  any  departure  from 
or  addition  to  requirements  presently 
in  existence.  Their  inclusion  was  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
activity  growing  out  of  the  investigation 
so  ably  conducted  by  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commillee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  procedures  contained  in 
the  1916  act  have  proven  ineffective  to 
obtain  promptly  information  required 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  effectiveb' 
process  violations  of  our  laws. 
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The  procedure.';  set  forth  in  this  bill 
requiring  the  app')intment  of  an  individ- 
ual in  this  country  to  accept  process  on 
behalf  of  all  members  of  each  conference 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
be  more  effective  in  obtaining;  the  infor- 
mation without  attempting  to  extend 
American  jurisdiction  beyond  its  pres- 
ent limits. 

The  bill  is  necessary  if  we  arc  going 
to  try  to  perpetuate  and  maintain  our 
American-flag  merchant  marine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  economy'  and  the  national 
defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CkllerJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  HJl.  6775  with  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
This  bill  is  the  prO'duct  of  nearly  3  years 
of  painstaking  and  constructive  labors 
in  the  public  interest  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Bonn  EH  1. 

Becau.se  the  Antlti-ust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  am  chalmian,  has  conducted 
during  the  same  3-year  period  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  antitru.st  problems  and 
competitive  practices  in  the  ocean 
freight  industry-,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  in\  ited  my  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  V/e  have  worked 
together  clasely  and  harmoniously.  TTie 
Merchant  Marine  Committee's  staff  and 
the  staff  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
have  worked  long  and  hard  in  i-e.solving 
differences  and  ir.  securing  a  bill  that 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  as  well  as  of  the  steamship  in- 
dustry. 

These  differenc<ys  concern  the  weight 
that  should  be  accorded  traditional  anti- 
trust concepts  of  competition  as  applied 
to  international  yhipping.  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  state  that 
the  bill  does  not  place  as  much  reliance 
upon  antitrust  considerations  as  I  feel 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  sincere  effort  to  compromise  dis- 
parate points  of  vi(?w. 

It  offers  to  the  steamship  industry' 
legalization  of  the  dual  rate  system  that 
it  has  souKht  since  the  Supreme  Court 
in  May  1958  found  that  practice  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  LsbrandLsen  ca.se. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  this  bill  of- 
fers substantial  piolections  to  shippers. 
Independent  maritime  operators,  and  to 
the  general  public. 

Although  dual  rate  systems  would  be 
permitted  under  this  bill,  they  require 
advance  approval  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  and  tiiat  approval  can  be 
granted  only  if  .specified  conditions  de- 
signed to  protect  others  ai^e  met. 

The  very  heart  of  these  protections 
stems  from  the  committee  amendments. 
These     amendments     insure — although 


certainly  without  them  a  public -spirited 
Maritime  Board  would  insist  upon  it  in 
any  cvent^ — that  no  dual  rate  .sj-stcm  will 
be  approved  if  it  is  designed  to  be  used 
or  is  used  as  a  means  to  drive  competing 
independent  steamship  operators  out  of 
business.  In  other  words,  this  provi- 
sion insures  Uiat  if  conferences  ( mploy 
a  dual  rate  system  they  can  do  so  pro- 
vided It  is  not  used  to  eliminate  thr  inde- 
pendent status  of  nonconfercnce  mem- 
bers. Thus,  the  provision  recogniiies  the 
need  for  coexistence  between  independ- 
ent operators  and  conference  members. 

There  exists  today,  under  the  mora- 
torium legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress temporarily  authorizing  dual  rates, 
a  number  of  dual  rate  systems  which 
meet  this  test.  They  offer  incentives  to 
shippers  to  sign  exclusive  pationage 
contracts  with  conferences,  but  yet  are 
not  predatory,  so  that  they  drive  exist- 
ing nonconference  operators  out  of  the 
trade,  force  them  to  join  conferences,  or 
bar  their  entry  into  the  trade. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  further 
protect  shippers,  independent  operators, 
and  the  general  public  by  requiring  the 
Maritime  Board  to  withdraw  permission 
for  the  usage  of  any  dual  rate  system  if 
it  finds  that  the  system  tends  to  cause 
the  elimination  of  independent  carriers 
from  the  trade  either  by  forcing  them 
out  of  business  or  requiring  them  to  join 
a  conference.  The  Board  is  also  re- 
quired to  withdraw  permission  if  it  finds 
that  any  such  system  is  detrimental  to 
tlie  commerce  of  the  United  Stiites  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Yet  another  protective  clause  :.nsures 
that  the  Board  will  not  approve  an  anti- 
trust exemption  for  any  agreement  if 
its  probable  effect  will  be  reasonably 
likely  to  exclude  another  canie-  from 
the  trade  either  by  driving  it  out  cf  busi- 
ness or  requiring  it  to  join  a  conference. 

Thus,  in  total  effect,  this  bill  makes 
specific  what  the  Congress  has  always 
a.ssumed,  namely,  that  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  eveiT  regulatory  agency 
in  the  United  States  is  required  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  in  conformity 
with  the  antitrust  policies  upon  which 
our  entire  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  based. 

There  ai'e  other  protective  clauses  in 
this  bill  which  are  fully  spelled  out  in 
the  committee  report  but  I  need  Jiot  re- 
peat them  at  tins  p>oint.  However,  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Ijill  is  the  product  of  careful  and 
harmonious  work  between  two  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  effectuate  the  legislation  re- 
quested by  our  maritime  industry  whUe 
at  the  same  time  preserving  to  shippers, 
independent  operators,  and  the  general 
public  protections  that  they  need. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  over 
3  years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 


Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
Lsbrandtsen  case  outlawing  dual  rate 
shipping  agreements.  Our  action,  to- 
day, culminates  3  years  of  study  in  this 
field  by  two  committees  of  the  House — 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
latter  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  of  the  prob- 
lems which  triggered  this  measure.  I  ap- 
proach its  enactment  into  law  with 
mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand  I  well 
realize  the  sense  of  urgency  for  immedi- 
ate consideration.  Since  the  temporary 
dual  rate  legislation  passed  in  the  85th 
Congress  expires  on  June  30.  we  must 
act  quickly  or  the  entire  industry  will 
suffer.  I.  therefore  intend  to  \  ote  for 
the  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  regrettable 
to  me  that  it  is  necessar>'  to  act  before 
the  completion  of  the  Antit:  u.st  Subcom- 
mittee's reix)rt  on  the  ocean  freight  in- 
dustry— a  reF>ort  that  con.simied  years 
of  study  and  preparation  and  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  mo.st  thorouph  and 
extensive  hearings  ever  undertaken  by 
this  body  That  report.  I  am  infcnned. 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  and 
should  be  available  in  little  nioi'e  than 
a  month. 

But  despite  my  leservations  on  that 
score,  because  another  committee  is 
vested  with  primary  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter.  I  .shall  content  myself  with  these 
few  remarks  rather  than  impeding  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6775.  I  adopt  this 
course  despite  the  fact  that  I  entert-ain 
some  reservations  over  certain  substan- 
tive portions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  what 
might  be  interpreted  abroad  as  an  un- 
warranted extension  of  American  regu- 
latory authority  over  international 
shl'pping.  We  must  never  forget,  m  our 
zeal  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  are  also,  by 
our  action,  regulating  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  other  nations  which,  trade  with 
us.  How  far  we  can  legitimately  or 
wif^ely — and  I  stress  the  term  •wisely" — 
go,  without  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
is  open  to  question.  Certainly,  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  will  have  ap- 
proached clo.se  to  the  limit,  if  we  have 
not  transcended  it. 

Only  tunc  and  experience  will  tell  the 
story.  But  if  difficulty  is  experienced 
under  this  measure  when  it  becomes  law. 
if  the  industry  or  our  foreign  relations 
should  suffer  under  its  admir.ist ration, 
then  the  Congress  must  act  promptly  to 
remedy  such  unintended  and  unwanted 
situation 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  the  report  which  accompanies  the 
bill  I  have  expressed  my  views  con- 
cerning it,  and  have  raised  questions 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  previsions  of 
the  measure.  Nevertheless.  1  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  because  of  the  need  for 
leealizing  the  conference  contract  sys- 
tem under  which  shipping  lines  have 
operated  for  many  years.  The  lines  are 
now  operating  under  interim  legislation 
which  expires  June  30.  Unless  the 
interim  legislation  is  extended  the  other 
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body  must  act  upon  our  House  measure 
within  the  next  couple  of   weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
authority  which  this  measure  seeks  to 
give  our  Government.  It  would  author- 
ize the  Government  to  regulate  interna- 
tional shipping.  No  other  nation  has 
sought  this  p>ower  to  my  knowledge.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  the  foreign  commerce  of  other  nations 
as  well.  We  should  not  seek  to  regulate 
it  unilaterally  for  fear  of  invading  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  give  our  Gov- 
ernment jurisdiction  over  foreign  owned 
documents  and  papers  located  abroad 
This,  in  my  estimation,  is  an  affront  to 
foreign  nations  who  have  written  strong 
letters  of  protest  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

These  provisions  together  with  others 
mentioned  in  my  views  a-s  contained  m 
the  report  could  well  cause  foreign 
shipping  lines  to  withdraw  from  con- 
ferences of  which  American  operators 
are  members.  If  they  do  so,  the  con- 
ference system  will  fail,  in  my  opimon. 
and  the  American  ship  operator  could 
then  well  be  driven  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  believe  our  operators  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  foreign  ship  op- 
erators without  a  conference  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee and  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  shown  some  alleged 
techmcal  violations  by  domestic  and 
foreign  shipping  lines.  May  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
the  violations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dual  rate  system  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  legalize. 

As  I  stated  in  my  addition  views  in 
the  report,  I  trust  that  the  other  body 
will  give  consideration  to  the  questions 
raised,  and  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  amending  the  measure  \n  such  a  way 
as  to  eliminate  its  objectionable  features. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

On  page  2.  line  10.  after  the  wuid  ancls" 
and  before  the  words  "will  be  '  insert  the 
following:  is  not  Intended,  and  will  not  be 
reasonably  likely,  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  carrier  from  the  trade,  and  which 
the  Board  finds" 

On  page  3,  line  18  after  the  word  "con- 
tract" and  before  the  word  "is",  insert  the 
following:  tends  to  cause  the  elimination 
from,  or  prevent  the  entry  Into,  the  trade 
of  any  carrier,  or". 

On  page  5,  line  20.  after  the  word  "or". 
Insert  the  following. 

"(3)  whose  probable  effect  will  be  reason- 
ably likely  to  exclude  any  other  carrier  from 
the  trade,  or" 

On  page  5.  line  20.  delete  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof   '14)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


recognizes  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  1  Mr.  McMillan!  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      This  is 
District  of   Columbia  Day.     The   Chair 


EXAMINATION     OF     MINISTERS     IN 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    COURTS 

Mr  MrMILLAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  'H.R.  5486'  to  prohibit  the 
examination  in  District  of  Columbia 
courts  of  any  minister  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  any  communication  made 
to  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  party  to  such 
communication,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
priest,  clergynian,  rabbi,  accredited  rellgloua 
practitioner,  or  other  duly  licensed,  ordained, 
or  consecrated  minister  of  any  religion  shall 
be  examined  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  confession,  or  com- 
munication, made  to  him.  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  In  the  course  of  discipline 
enjoined  by  the  church  or  other  religious 
body  to  which  he  belongs,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  making  such  confession 
or  communication,  or 

(2\  with  re8f>ect  to  any  communication 
made  to  him,  in  his  professional  capacity  in 
the  course  of  giving  religious  or  spiritual 
advice,  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
seeking  such  advice,  or 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  communication 
made  to  him.  In  his  professional  capacity, 
by  either  spouse.  In  connection  with  any  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  estranged  sp>ouses,  without 
the  consent  of  the  spouse  making  the  com- 
munication. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "accredited  reli- 
gious practitioner"  and  Insert  "practitioner 
of  Christian  Science" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  prohibit  the 
examination  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  any  priest,  clergyman, 
rabbi,  practitioner  of  Christian  Science, 
or  other  minister  of  any  religion  in  con- 
nection with  any  communication  made  to 
him  in  his  profe.s.sional  capacity,  without 
the  con.sent  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
such  communication. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  committee  that 
this  privileged  status  shall  apply  to  such 
communications  regardless  of  the  reli- 
gious affiliation,  if  any,  of  the  communi- 
cant. That  is.  he  need  not  be  a  member 
of  the  same  church,  faith,  or  religious 


body  as  the  minister  to  whom  the  com- 
munication is  made.  Indeed,  he  need 
not  be  a  subscriber  to  any  religious  be- 
lief whatever,  so  long  as  the  communica- 
tion wa.s  made  in  good  faith  as  an  ex- 
pre.-vsion  of  penitence  and  a  search  for 
mental  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Under  existing  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  physicians  and  lawyers  are 
the  only  professional  persons  who  are 
specifically  exempt  from  testifying  in 
regard  to  information  obtained  in  their 
professional  capacity;  this  does  not  ap- 
ply, however,  in  criminal  cases  where 
the  accused  is  charged  with  causing 
death  or  personal  Injury,  when  the  dis- 
closure is  required  in  the  interests  of 
public  justice  (29  Stat.  138;  sec.  14- 
308.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951  ed., 
supp.  VI I . 

More  than  one-half  the  Jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States  have  made  informa- 
tion obtained  by  ministers  of  religion  In 
their  professional  capacity  a  privileged 
matter  and  do  not  require  ministers  to 
disclose  confidential  communications  m 
court. 

Under  common  Ipw,  the  following  rule 
has  been  followed  unless  statutes  have 
been  enacted  to  the  contrary; 

Under  the  common  law.  communications 
to  clergymen,  or  other  church  or  ecclesi- 
astical officers,  are  not  prlvUeged.  although 
Judges  have  been  reluctant  to  compel  the 
disclosure  of  such  communications;  that 
rule  still  obtains  except  Insofar  as  It  has 
been  changed  by  statute  (58  Am  Jur  296; 
see  also  22  AL  R    2d  1154  citing  cases) 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  authors  of 
the  bills  I  call  up  today  be  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  immediately  foUowmg  the  read- 
ing of  the  bills  as  they  are  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  liie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  REGULATE  THK  KEEPING  OF 
DOGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H.R.  7154)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  regulate  the  keeping  and  running 
at  large  of  dogs,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
make,  modify,  and  enforce  regulations  In  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regulate  the 
keeping  and  leashing  of  dogs  and  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  running  at  large  of  dogs,  In- 
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eluding  penalties  for  violations  of  such  regu- 
lations as  provided  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
December  17.  1942  (56  Stat  1056,  sec  l-224a. 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed  ) 

S»c.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
a  revenue  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
levying  a  tax  upon  all  dogs  therein,  to  m.ike 
such  dogs  personal  property,  and  for  other 
purjwses",  approved  June  19,  1878.  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC  Code,  sec 
47-2003)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "with- 
out the  tax  tag  Issued  by  the  collector  afore- 
said attached,  and  all  female  dogs  In  heat 
found  running  at  large". 

(2)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (DC  Code.  sec. 
47-2004)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "That 
any  dog  wearing  the  tax  tag  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  except  female  dogs  in  heat,  shall 
be  permitted  to  run  at  large  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Any". 

Sec.  3.  The  paragraph  numbered  "Seventh" 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  police  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  said  District", 
approved  January  26,  1887,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  1-224).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  running  at  large". 

Sec.  4  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  its  approval. 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1961.  H.R.  806  was  introduced. 
This  bill  would  have  required  that  all 
dogs  be  kept  under  leash  while  on  public 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  also  provided  that  the  violation 
would  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  6  months,  or  both. 
At  a  public  hearing  held  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
806.  on  April  27.  1961.  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  propased  an 
amendment  which  would  vest  i>olice 
powers  in  the  Commissioners  rather  than 
prescribe  a  law  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  an  executive  meeting,  the  subcom- 
mittee agreed  to  the  amendment,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Later  the  author  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Multeh  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced a  clean  bill.  H  R.  7154,  which  was 
presented  at  the  full  committee  meeting 
on  June  1,  1961.  The  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  impose  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  such  regulations, 
by  fines  not  to  exceed  $300  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  10  days,  is  pro- 
vided in  present  law.  in  section  7  of  the 
act  of  December  17.  1942  »56  Stat  1056; 
sec    l-224a  ,  DC    Code,  1951  ed.». 

Actually,  the  Board  of  Comimissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  this  au- 
thority to  control  the  running  at  large  of 
dogs,  under  the  act  of  January  26.  1887 
<24  Stat.  368)  as  amended  (sec.  1-224, 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed^ ,  and  under  this  au- 
thority they  adopted  a  resolution  some 
years  ago  requiring  dogs  to  be  kept  on 
leash  when  on  public  space  "article  18, 
Police  Regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia".  However,  in  view  of  section 
4  of  the  act  of  June  19.  1878  '20  Stat 
174).  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  30, 
1902  (32  Stat  547",  which  permits  any 
dog  wearing  a  tax  tag.  except  female 
dogs  in  heat,  to  run  at  large  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  appears  that  the 
Commissioners  no  longer  have  any  con- 


trol over  this  situation  beyond  requiring 
the  dogs  to  be  properly  tagged 

The  problems  involved  in  a  lack  of 
adequate  control  over  dogs  in  any  urban 
community  are  readily  recognized,  and 
the  enactment  of  lepislation  prohibiting 
doL'.';  from  running  at  large  is  unques- 
tionably a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power  desit:ned  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  u.sc  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public  streets  and  highways.  Underly- 
ing such  statutes  is  a  recognition  of  the 
dogs'  tendency  to  revert  to  their  savage 
state  and  their  susceptibility  to  rabies. 
According  to  testimony  by  the  Director 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Health,  in  the  past  3  years 
some  6,000  cases  of  dog  bite  have  been 
reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Health  Department  believes  that 
there  have  been  manj-  more  such  cases 
which  have  not  been  rep>orted. 

With  these  several  considerations  in 
mind,  most  States  now  grant  to  cities, 
towns,  and  political  subdivisions  within 
their  boundaries  the  right  to  exercise 
such  parts  of  the  police  power  v.ith  re- 
gard to  dogs  as  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Most  of  the  regulations  enacted 
extend  to  muzzling  and  leashing  of  all 
dogs. 

Hence,  H.R.  7154  serves  to  restore  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  power  and  authority 
which  it  once  exercised,  and  which  the 
members  of  this  committee  feel  will  pro- 
vide the  best  and  most  proper  method 
of  control  over  the  problems  cited  above. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  "H.R  7218"  to  provide  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  not  less  than  3.000 
offiers  and  members,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  the  fir.st 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  February  28.  1901  (DC. 
Code,  sec  4-106).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  thousand  five  hundred  officers  and 
members"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three  thousand  officers  and  members" 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
rocked  by  a  series  of  shocking  crimes  of 
violence  against  defenseless  District  citi- 
zens. Most  of  the  victims  involved  were 
women.     If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 


rectly, there  were  six  or  seven  rapines 
within  1  week  One  crime  in  particular 
was  the  rape-robbery  of  two  women-  a 
.>-toie  clerk  and  her  customer  in  a  North- 
west store  This  took  place  in  broad 
daylight  Another  woman  was  brutally 
beaten  in  her  own  apartment  and  left 
to  die.  This  seiies  of  vicious  attacks,  it 
develop.s,  was  not  unusual,  but  did  serve 
to  disturb  the  lethargy  that  usually  af- 
flicts a  large  city. 

Your  committee,  under  the  distni- 
guished  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  McMillan). 
undertook  a  3-day  inquiry  into  the  crime 
picture  in  the  District.  The  inquiry 
pointed  up.  among  other  things,  the  cry- 
ing need  for  additional  men  on  the  po- 
lice force. 

There  is  a  terrific  and  constant  drain 
on  the  manpower  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  occasioned  by  the  reception 
of  visiting  dignitaries.  Presidential 
movements  and  appearances  at  public 
places  in  the  city  and  other  governmental 
functions  requiring  large  nimibeis  of 
men  on  detail.  These  activities  take 
men  away  from  regular  crime  preven- 
tion work. 

Without  exception,  the  testimony  of  all 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  favored  addi- 
tional manpower  for  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  force  have  been  most 
willing  to  serve  on  their  time  off.  volun- 
tarily, to  help  stamp  out  periodic  up- 
surges in  crime.  At  present,  there  are 
more  than  100  men  returning  at  night 
in  their  off  hours  in  order  to  meet  this 
need  for  more  men  on  the  street. 

Chief  Robert  Murray  has  maintained 
time  and  again  that  the  best  single  de- 
terrent to  crime  is  the  uniformed  foot 
patrolmen,  and  he  feels  that  these  addi- 
tional men  provided  for  in  H.R.  7218  will 
assist  immeasurably  in  meeting  this 
problem  of  rising  crime. 

In  July  of  1957  serious  offenses  began 
to  rise  in  the  District  and  the  trend  has 
continued  since  that  lime  During  the 
period  of  July  1957  through  May  1961. 
almost  a  3 -year  span,  serious  offenses 
have  increa.sed  38.8  percent. 

This  problem  is  far  too  serious  to  be 
neglected  any  longer.  It  behooves  each 
of  us  to  fully  support  this  bill,  not  only 
to  help  make  the  District  a  safe  place 
for  the  good  people  who  reside  here  but 
for  our  constituents  who  frequently  visit 
the  District. 

The  authorities  are  doing  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  stamp  out  this  crime — we 
must  do  our  part  by  providing  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  job. 

This  is  the  world  ctpital  of  freedom 
and  people  have  a  risht  to  live  here  and 
visit  here  free  from  fear  of  bein^  knocked 
in  the  head  or  raped;  free  to  en.ioy  the 
beauty,  culture,  and  history  of  this  seat 
of  democracy. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  help 
make  this  a  safe  place  to  reside  and  to 
visit  and  I  earnestly  urge  your  support 
of  H  R    7218. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE 
IN  COURTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H  R.  7053)  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  certain  evidence  in  the 
co'orts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimou.*; 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  object  to  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
7053  since  it  does  not  comply  with  the 
Ram^eyrr  rule  I  direct  the  Speakers 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  law  which  they  are  attempting  to 
amend.  I  am  sure  that  the  Chair  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  Ram.s- 
eyer  rule  which  in  effect  provides  that 
before  the  House  can  consider  lesrislation 
they  must  set  forth  the  statute  which 
is  sought  to  be  amended  or  repealed. 

It  is  my  contention,  if  you  will  read 
the  bill  which  is  before  you,  that  you  will 
find  that  it  makes  reference  to  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  in- 
cludes al]  the  courts,  including  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Col'ombia.  Hence,  if  you  fol- 
low the  words  of  the  proposed  statute, 
by  the  same  token  you  are  amending  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  as  tl^ey  relate  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  Speaker's 
attention  to  chapter  237  of  the  United 
States  Code,  title  18.  section  3771  thereof. 
This  section  provides  that: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe,  from  time 
to  time,  rules  of  pleading,  practice,  and 
pr'X-edure  with  re<>pect  to  any  or  all  pro- 
ceedings prior  t.)  and  Including  verdict,  or 
finding  of  gul'.'y  or  not  (guilty  by  the  court 
If  a  Jury  has  been  w.Uved,  or  pie  i  of  guilty, 
i.i  crunlnal  cases  and  p-oceedlngs  to  punish 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court  in  the  United 
States  district  courts.  In  the  district  courts 
for  the  district  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  In  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  In  proceedings 
before  United  States  comml.^sioners.  Such 
rules  shaUl  not  take  effect  until  they  have 
been  reported  to  Conerress  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice at  or  after  the  beginning  of  a  regular 
session  thereof  but  n-jt  later  than  the  first 
day  of  May,  and  untU  the  expiration  of 
90  days  after  they  have  been  thus  reported. 
All  laws  In  conflict  w.th  s^.ich  rules  shall  be 
of  no  further  force  or  effect  after  such  rules 
have  taicen  effect 

Nothing  In  this  title,  anything  thf^reln  t-i 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  shall  in  any 
way  ilmit,  supersede,  or  repeal  any  such  rules 
heretofore  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  proposed  legislatDn  on  the  face  of 
It  says  definitely  that  you  are  going  to 
amend  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  the 
same  time  it  make.s  no  reference  whatso- 
ever t-o  the  statute  that  gives  author- 
ity to  the  Supreme  Court  to  prescribe 
these  rjles.  nor  Is  it  set  out  that  they 


are  amending  it  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. Hence  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
Ramseyer  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  further 
and  point  to  chapter  223  of  the  same 
title  18  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
witnesses  and  evidence.  When  this 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  we  at  least  took  the 
pains  to  set  forth  In  our  report  to  this 
Congress  the  statutes  that  would  be  af- 
fected thereby.  11  we  proceed  here 
without  any  reference  in  this  report  as 
to  which  statutes  we  are  amending, 
where  does  that  leave  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  power  to  proceed  with  amendments 
to  this  particular  statute? 

Will  the  passage  of  this  bill  take  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  relate  to  confessions  that  may 
have  been  obtained?  Evidently  it  is  the 
intention  as  set  forth  in  this  report  to 
overrule  the  so-called  Mallory  decision. 
But  if  they  do,  they  should  amend  the 
law  and  take  from  the  Supreme  Court 
the  power  to  make  the  rules  and  the  reg- 
ulations that  we  have  heretofore  given 
them.  The  failure  to  set  forth  how  they 
expect  to  amend  this  particular  section 
of  the  statute  is  in  violation  of  the 
Ramseyer  rule.  Hence  we  should  not 
proceed  to  consider  this  bill  until  that  Is 
set  out  In  the  proper  manner. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Geori,ua  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr,  Sp'^aker,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  stating  what  the  bill  ought 
to  undertake  to  do.  But  the  bill  speaks 
for  itself.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
amend  any  section  of  the  code  or  any 
existing  law  or  statute.  As  it  states 
here  in  the  bill.  It  simply  provides  that 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia "evidence  including  but  not  limited 
to  statements  and  confessions,"  and  so 
forth. 

There  is  no  attempt  made  in  Liie  bill 
to  amend  any  section  of  the  code  or  any 
existing  statute.  Consequently  there  is 
no  requirement  as  is  the  case  under  the 
R.amseyer  rule  to  set  out  any  statute 
which  would  be  amended.  No  statute 
will  bo  amended.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  this  bill  does  not  come  within  the 
Ram.seyer  rule. 

I  submit  that  the  point  of  order  is 
not  well  taken. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  aeain  point  out  that  the 
third  line  of  this  bill  specifically  says 
"that  'a I  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  evidence,  including,  but  not 
luTuted  to,"  and  so  forth  If  it  means 
anything,  that  means  the  police  court  or 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  also  means  a  Federal 
court,  a  Federal  district  court  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  It  cannot  be  put 
in  any  other  words  and  no  other  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  it.  If  it  is 
to  be  confined  only,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  contends,  to  the  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  then 
arc   we    to   liave   two   separate   rules   in 


the  Federal  courts  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  say  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  one  rule  and  that  the  50 
States  of  the  Nation  shall  have  another 
rule?  That  is  exactly  the  weakness  of 
the  position  that  is  demonstrated,  and 
hence  It  violates  the  rule  because.  If 
they  would  set  forth  the  Federal  stat- 
ute that  they  are  amending,  and  as  I 
contend  they  are  amending,  the  power 
given  to  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  rules,  suppose  we 
proceed  and  adopt  this,  do  we  then  lake 
from  the  Supreme  Court  the  F>ower  to 
make  the  rules  as  it  relates  to  confes- 
sions obtained  by  police  officers ;  or  can 
the  Supreme  Court  after  we  enact  this 
turn  around  and  say.  "We  are  going  to 
change  the  rule  back  to  what  it  was  un- 
less the  Congress  acts  within  90  days?" 
Then  we  are  back  where  we  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  that  simple, 
and  hence  if  they  had  believed  and  set 
out  that  they  were  changing  this  rule 
then  we  could  be  fully  informed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  be  heard  briefly? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order,  and  I 
take  it  that  it  is  a  point  of  order,  is  based 
upon  a  regulation,  and  not  upon  a  stat- 
ute, a  regulation  made  under  authority 
of  the  Congress  to  govern  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Ramseyer  rule, 
however,  does  not  relate  to  regulations. 
It  relates  to  statutes,  and  specifically 
says  so.  It  has  no  application  at  all  ex- 
cept to  statutes.  The  first  few  lines 
read: 

Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or  a 
Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof,  then  It  shall  Include 
in  the  report  the  coonparatlve  print 


And  SO  forth.  The  absurdity  of  the 
gentleman's  poiiit  of  order  Ls  that  there 
are  10,000  times  more  rules  than  regula- 
tions by  the  Supreme  Couit,  by  every 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  by  every 
department  of  Government  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  and  it  would  be  utterly 
Impossible  to  comply  with  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  which  the  gentleman  is 
making.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  merit  whatsoever  in  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  ready 
to  rule. 

This  specific  question  has  been  passed 
on  several  times  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair.  In  1929 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Snell,  acting  as  Speaker  pro  tempore, 
passed  on  tliis  question.  Later  in  1932 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr, 
O  Connor,  acting  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore; and  as  late  as  1957,  on  a  point  of 
order  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith!,  the  same 
question  was  raised. 

The  Chair  in  examining  this  bill  can- 
not see  where  it  amends  any  law  or  re- 
f>eals  any  law  specifically,  and  therefore 
does  not  think  the  report  is  in  violation 
of  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  therefore 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 
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This  bill  is  on  the  House  Calendar. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  pentieman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr  James  C  Davis  ^ .  author  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  Mr  Speaker. 
H  R  7053  is  a  bill  which  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  luus  reported  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to  the  police  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  the  courts 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  additional 
means  of  dealing  with  the  wave  of  crime 
which  has  been  experienced  here  re- 
cently. 

H  R  7053  provide.s  identically  the  same 
rules  of  evidence  as  was  provided  in  a 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  have  application 
on  a  nationwide  basis  in  the  85th  Con- 
gie.ss  and  again  m  the  86th  Congress. 
In  the  85th  Congress  this  bill  pa.s.sed  by 
a  vote  of  294  ayes  to  79  noes  It  passed 
m  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress  by 
a  vote  of  65  ayes  to  12  noes.  It  was 
amended  in  the  Senate.  In  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  the  conferees 
agreed  on  language  and  the  Hou.se  ap- 
proved the  conferee.s'  report.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  it  reached  the 
Senate  for  consideration  early  in  the 
morning,  Sunday  morning;.  I  believe  it 
was,  too  late  for  the  .Senate  to  consider 
it 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr    JAME.*^  r    DAVIS      I  yield 

Mr  YATES  Would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  make  it  conform  to  the 
conference  on  that  bill? 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  moment  t«  say,  for  I  do 
not  recall  just  what  the  language  was. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  t,'entleman  yield? 

Mr   JAMES  C    DA\TS      I  yield. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Do  I  un- 
derstand from  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion of  this  rule  that  it  would  apply  only 
to  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  not  to  the  50  States? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS  That  is  true; 
yes 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that — let  us  go 
a  little  further:  then  the  gentleman  is 
willing  t«  admit  that  you  would  have  one 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
separate  rule  for  the  50  States? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS  No.  I  think 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  ought  to  be  the 
law  not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  also  throughout  the  United  States: 
and  I  think  that  as  soon  as  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  other  body  it  will 
be  enacted,  and  that  those  provisions 
will  become  the  law  not  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  also  throughout  the 
United  States 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  this  is 
adopted,  and  as  the  gentleman  admits 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  50  States,  does 
not  the  gentleman  admit  he  would  have 


one  rule  m  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
another  rule  throughout  the  Nation  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS  It  depends  on 
which  bill  gets  through  first  If  this  bill 
pa.sses  the  Hou.se  first  then  until  the 
other  bill  pa.s.se.^  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ent rule.  It  depends  on  which  one  gets 
througii  first 

Mr  LX)WDY  Mr  .Speakei ,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr   JAMES  C    DAVIS      I  yield 

Mr  DOWDY  A.';  1  understand,  the 
only  place  the  Mallory  rule  has  been 
made  effective  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  bill  says  it  shall  only 
be  applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
There  cannot  be  a  single  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  would  like 
to  say  this  about  the  contents  of  the  bill, 
that  before  the  decision  in  the  Mallory 
case  was  handed  down  the  rule  of  law 
was  that  a  confession  which  was  volun- 
tarily made  and  was  not  induced  by 
promise  of  reward  or  by  threats  of  pun- 
ishment, was  admissible  The  Mallory 
case  changed  that  law.  made  the  admis- 
sibility dependent  upon  the  length  of 
time  a  defendant  wa>  held  prior  to  beuig 
carried  before  a  committing  magistrate. 
In  the  Mallory  case  it  was  7 '2  hours,  I 
believe. 

This  bill  would  simply  restore  the  pro- 
visions which"  were  in  effect  and  in  force 
prior  to  the  handing  down  of  the  Mal- 
lory decision;  namely,  that  to  render  a 
confession  admissible  it  must  have  been 
voluntarily  made  and  not  induced  by 
threats  of  punishment  or  by  hope  of  re- 
ward held  out  to  the  defendant  to  in- 
duce the  making  of  the  confession. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES  Was  not  the  Mallory 
decision  an  affirmation  of  an  earlier  1943 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case 
known  as  the  McNabb  ca.se? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  I  would  not 
say  you  could  state  it  was  an  aflfirniation 
of  that  case.  It  dealt  with  it  But  the 
facts  in  the  McNabb  case  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  facts  in  the  Mallory  case, 
and  the  facts  in  the  Mitchell  ca.se  were 
different  from  both  of  them  In  any 
case  you  take  up  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  discussed,  you  will  find  the 
facts  and  circumstances  all  different 
The  law  that  we  are  undertaking  to 
adopt  here  now  is  rea.sonable  It  would 
simply  put  back  into  effect  the  same  lule 
of  law  under  which  all  of  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Fedeial 
Government  have  operated  for  years  and 
years,  until  the  Mallory  decision  was 
handed  down.  It  is  a  reasonable  rule. 
It  will  not  impose  any  hardship  on  any 
defendant.  It  would  simply  make  a  con- 
fession admissible  if  it  was  voluntarily 
made  and  not  induced  by  threats  of 
benefit  or  by  hope  of  reward.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  it  is  to  remove  delay  as  a 
possibility  for  excluding  a  confe.ssion? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS  No.  it  will  not 
remove  delay.    That  would  be  one  of  the 


circumstances  that  could  be  considered 
in  determining  whetlier  it  was  freely  and 
voluntarily  made 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Lindsay  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  .so  that  I  can  make  a 
poinf 

Mr  LINDSAY  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES  In  respon.'-e  to  my  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  stated 
It  will  not  remove  delay  as  a  condition 
to  the  admi.ssion  of  a  confession  But 
I  read  directly  from  the  bill  The  bill 
Itself  says; 

(ai  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, evidence.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  statement*  and  confessions  ot!^.erv.ise  ad- 
missible, shall  not  be  Inadmi.ssible  solely 
because  of  delay. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  Solely  because 
of  delay  Delay  is  a  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr  YATES  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  fact  remains  a  defendant 
may  be  held  for  4  or  5  days,  a  week  or 
up  to  a  month,  and  if  he  confe.sses  and 
if  there  was  a  delay  in  the  giving  of  the 
confession,  that  would  not  make  it  ad- 
missible. I  think  that  is  a  tragic  pro- 
vision in  itself 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  and  in  too  short  a  i>e- 
nod  of  time  I  shall  tn,-  to  spell  out  .some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  opiX)sed  to  it 

But  first  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  what  the  administrations  posi- 
tion is  on  this  bilP  We  members  of  the 
minority  are  not  clear  whether  the  ad- 
ministration supports  or  opposes  the  bill 
Could  the  gentleman  clarify  that  pomf 

Mr.  MrMILLAN.  May  I  say  that  the 
former  district  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  approved  the  bill  The  pres- 
ent district  attorney  made  a  statement, 
I  do  not  think  he  oppo.sed  the  bill,  but 
he  made  a  statement  which  appears  m 
the  hearings 

Mr  LINDSAY  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting the  administration  supports  this 
legislation'' 

Mr    McMillan.     I  cannot  say. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to  the  administration  of 
the  District  of  Columbia'' 

Mr  LINDSAY  The  Justice  Depart- 
nieni  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  We  have  not 
had  any  report  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  this  bill,  but  the  gentle- 
man wlio  IS  now  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man fiom  New  York,  was  opposed  to 
this  bill  when  it  was  up  before  for  con- 
sideration. The  then  administration,  or 
the  Justice  Department  of  tliat  admin- 
istration, liad  a  report  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  famihaiv  The  District  of 
Columbia  administration  is  m  favoi-  of 
this:  the  Chief  of  Police  has  testified 
before  the  committee  in  favor  of  it 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  want  to  have  the 
point  clear  becau.se  I  thing  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  whether  or  not  the 
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bill  has  the  backing  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  not.  This  is  a  bill  that 
deals  with  prosecutions  and  due  process. 
If  It  is  not  clear  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  in  favor  of  the  bill,  I  think 
we  should  know  it. 

The  trouble  with  this  bill.  ?md  it  is  the 
same  trouble  we  had  wtth^the  general 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Judiciar%' 
Committee  2  years  ago,  is  that  it  at- 
tacks .section  5' a'  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Procedure.  That  rule  states  that  any 
accused  shall  be  arraigned  "without  un- 
necessary delay  "  This  biii  would  make 
a  mockery  of  that  rule.  It  has  long 
been  the  Federal  practice,  ever  since  the 
McNabb  case  wa.=;  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  1943.  that  rule  5' a'  will 
be  safeguarded  by  excludinc?  from  evi- 
dence the  fiTJits  of  its  violation.  These 
involved  confessions  obtained  during 
periods  of  unnecessary  delay.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  an  adjustment  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  it  should 
be  done  directly  and  not  indirectly. 

Now,  here  is  what  rule  5' a"  states: 

An  ofllcer  making  an  arrest  under  a  war- 
rant issued  '-ipoii  a  c  inipl.uint  of  any  person 
or  rr.tiklr.g  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  shall 
take  the  arrested  per^<  n  without  unneces- 
sary delav  before  the  nearest  available  com- 
missioner or  before  any  nther  nearby  officer 
empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
oJTenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  When  a  person  arrested  without  a 
warrant  is  brought  before  a  commissioner  or 
other  officer,  a  ci.nip'.aint  shall  be  filed  forth- 
with. 

And,  why  is  prompt  arraignment  nec- 
essary? Subparagraph  b',  the  next 
paragraph,  tells  you  why : 

The  commli^sioner  shall  Inform  the  de- 
fendant of  the  complaint  against  him,  of  his 
right  to  retain  counsel  and  of  his  right  to 
have  a  prehminary  examination.  He  shall 
also  Inform  the  defend.mc  that  he  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
Btatem.ent  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  commlsslriner  shall  allow  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  the  defend- 
ant to  ball  as  provided  In  these  rules. 

In  other  words,  these  rules  reflect  and 
embody  the  fundamental  puarantees  of 
the  right  to  counsel,  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  the  right  to  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  right  to  be  detained  only 
on  probable  cause.  In  other  words  rule 
5  states  the  fundamental  rule  that  a  man 
is  to  be  detained  in  criminal  procedure 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  '  1  >  bringing 
him  before  the  court  and  <2>  assuring 
his  presence  at  trial  At  the  same  time 
sets  in  motion  the  normal  rules  of  pro- 
tection, upon  which  so  much  of  our 
country's  history  is  based. 

Surely,  this  body  ought  not  to  enact  a 
bill  which  would  so  gut  the  presumption 
of  innocence  and  so  enfeeble  the  guar- 
antees which  our  long  history  of  criminal 
procedure  has  developed.  This  bill  would 
deprive  an  accused  of  the  cloak  of  inno- 
cence. It  would  deprive  him  of  coun.sel 
at  the  time  counsel  is  most  needed.  It 
would  authorize  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  round  up  and  arrest 
people  on  suspicion  alone.  The  phrase 
'•round  up  the  usual  suspects"  is  one  that 
should    strike    terror.     Tllis    bill    would 


permit  detainment  incommunicado.  It 
would  in  practical  effect,  deprive  those 
accused  of  their  rights  to  habeas  corpus. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina   iMr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  nothing  new  about  the  proposal  that 
we  have  here  today.  This  House  in  the 
86th  Congress  passed  identical  legisla- 
tion. That  was  over  the  objection,  I 
might  say,  of  some  of  those  we  are  hear- 
ing today.  That  bill  made  this  same  rule 
applicable  to  all  of  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  L^nited  States. 

This  is  very  vital  and  necessary  legis- 
lation, as  those  of  us  who  have  heard  the 
evidence  in  the  subcommittee  on  the 
crim.e  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  aware.  The  Chief  of  Police  here 
and  those  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  given  us  very  plenary 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  without  a  cor- 
rection of  some  of  this  nonlegislative  law 
that  we  have  as  a  result  of  unfortunate 
court  decisions,  that  this  is  going  to  be- 
come a  city  in  which  no  citizen  would  be 
safe  to  waik  out  at  nighttime. 

Now,  all  of  this  bleeding  heart  business 
about  the  criminals  completely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country — until  recently — has  there  been 
any  test  applied  to  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  into  evidence  except  the  test 
of  voluntariness  of  the  confession. 
These  recent  decisions,  such  as  the  Mal- 
lory  case,  are  not  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  law  of  confessions  as 
we  have  known  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
minority  views  filed  in  this  report.  I  was 
quite  stricken  and  quite  amazed  at  those 
who  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  they  made  the  rather  remarkable 
statement  that  "Confessions,  unfor- 
tunately, have  become  useful  as  instru- 
ments to  compensate  for  inadequate 
police  tools,  police  training,  and  police 
inefficiencies."  As  I  construe  that  amaz- 
ing statement  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
signed  the  minority  report,  they  are  say- 
ing that  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens  in  a  community  must  rest 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of  police  officers 
to  outwit  criminals  who  confess — they 
say.  "unfortunately  sometimes" — con- 
victed criminals  who  rape,  ravish,  and 
rob  and  commit  murders  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  that  this  bill  clearly  expresses 
the  aim  that  everything  be  done  that  Is 
consistent  with  good  practices  to  protect 
the  law-abiding  citizens  from  the  crimi- 
nals who  are  becoming  more  numerous 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  each 
day,  according  to  the  evidence  we  had 
before  us.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  docs  violence  to  any  existing  law. 

It  merely  says  that  delay  alone  will 
not  result  in  a  court  holding  under  rule 
5'a^  that  a  confession  is,  therefore,  in- 
voluntary. The  decision  in  the  Mallory 
case  did  not  do  a  thing  except  to  pros- 


titute rule  5* a)  by  saying  that  these 
ofiBcers  had  committed  an  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  case  of  this  defendant. 

Mallory  was  a  confessed  rapist  who  Is 
today  serving  time  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  rape  that  he  committed 
after  the  Supreme  Court  so  injudiciously 
exculpated  him  on  this  bogus  ground 
that  he  had  been  held  too  long  before 
arraignment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  moment,  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  he  was 
not  released  or  exculpated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gentleman  will  recall  that 
the  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  case 
for  further  trial. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  used  the  expre.ssion  "as  a 
matter  of  fact."  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Supreme  Court  did  liberate  him; 
as  a  matter  of  technicality  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  liberate  him.  Because  of 
the  mental  condition  of  his  victim  and 
her  inability  to  testify  in  a  way  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  jury.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  prosecuting  officials,  a 
confessed  rapist  was  permitted  to  go 
free.  He  had  not  only  raped  but  had 
left  the  woman  in  such  condition  that 
she  could  not  testify. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  district  attor- 
ney at  that  time,  Mr.  Oliver  Gasch,  told 
me.  in  the  light  of  that  Supreme  Court 
decision,  he  could  not  prosecute  and  get 
a  conviction. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews  1  was  a 
prosecutor  for  many  years;  and  certainly 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who 
prosecuted  for  11  years  in  the  district 
courts  of  my  State  knows  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  would  have  been  an  ab- 
surdity for  the  Government  to  proceed 
further  against  Mallory  after  that  un- 
fortunate decision. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  much  concerned  about  the  testimony 
which  included  the  statistics  that  be- 
tween 1957  and  1960  the  incidence  of 
serious  offenses  committed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  risen  29.1  percent. 
I  would  hope  that  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELANl,  who  is  now  resid- 
ing in  these  environs,  would  be  concerned 
about  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  his 
family  and  of  his  constituents  who  visit 
in  this  crime-ridden  city. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  alx)ut  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict, but  I  fail  to  see  its  relatlorvship 
with  Mallory  and  one  of  my  arguments 
will  be  that  this  is  not  proven,  and  I 
shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  has  not 
been  proven. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  take  it  that  my 
friend  from  California  did  not  hear  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  the  former  district 
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attorney  testify  that  one  of  the  biggest 
roadblocks  to  proper  law  enforcement 
was  the  Mallory  decision. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  read  the  testimony 
very  carefully  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
order  of  the  argument.  I  hope  tiie  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  wiU  permit  me 
to  make  this  observation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  yield  all  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  shall  yield  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  On  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  raised  about  the  alternatives 
and  the  choices  that  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  had,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Court  itself  in  rendering  this  de- 
cision— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's opinion — went  on  to  point  out 
that  there  was  adequate  reason  for  ar- 
raigning this  man.  The  only  thing  we 
are  talking  about  is  why  was  he  not  ar- 
raigned'' He  could  have  been  arraigned 
and  convicted. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  suppose  if  my 
friend's  fellow  Californian — I  believe  he 
is  Erie  Stanley  "Gardner,  the  mystery 
writer — were  writing  the  story  of  the 
Mallory  case  he  would  entitled  it.  "The 
Case  of  the  Sleepy  Magistrate,"  because 
that  was  the  difficulty ;  they  could  not  get 
a  hearing  officer  awake  that  night  to 
come  down  and  give  him  a  hearing. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHEI^^N  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  District 
Committee  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  ac- 
tively involved  in  this  matter  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sup- 
pose maybe  In  this  kind  of  situation  this 
may  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability. 
But  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  fairly 
elementary  about  this  and  in  doing  so  I 
have  read  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  reads: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
p>er8onB.  houses,  papers,  and  effect*,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  selzxires,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  Issue, 
but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath 
or  afnrmatlon.  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  [wrsonB  or 
things  to  b«  seized. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  COHEXAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  forgive  me,  I  have  a  very  great  deal 
of  material  to  cover,  and  I  would  like  to 
get  to  it. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  very  im- 
portant points  before  I  make  my  formal 
remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  a  real  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  this  subject  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  District  Committee.  If 
the  District  Committee  did  take  this  up 
properly  it  certainly  has  not  done  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  kind  of  full  and  complete 
hearings  that  would  warrant  coming  in 
with  this  kind  of  legislation.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  hearings  we  have  had.  and 
tlie  only  testimony  we  have  had  has  been 
principally  from  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple. Clearly  these  are  prosecution- 
minded  people 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  poin*? 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  take  It  you  have 
read  the  testimony  over? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  I  have  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  read  them. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Do  you  recall  reading 
the  testimony  of  Judge  HoltzofT? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  Particularly  in 
respect  to  the  Durham  rule.  I  do  not 
recall  his  comment  on  the  Mallory 
decision. 

■  Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  page  44  where  he  dis- 
cussed the  Mallory  rule. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  jud?e  dis- 
cussed it  I  yield  on  that  point,  but.  as 
I  recall,  he  discussed  the  Durham  rule 
predominantly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  were  not  even 
present  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  was  not  present; 
that  is  quite  true,  but  I  think  that  is 
irrelevant  in  relation  to  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Tliat  certainly  is  not 
the  case  if  you  do  not  have  any  more 
knowledge  of  the  testimony  than  what 
you  have  told  us  of  what  Judge  Holtzoff 
said. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  and  the  point  I  am  making,  is 
that  the  case  for  this  modification  of  an 
important  Federal  rule  of  law  has  not 
been  made.  The  case  has  not  been  made 
in  these  most  superficial  hearings. 


M:  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COHEI.AN      I  yield 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  the  police  officers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  ham- 
pered in  the  solution  of  crimes,  and  what 
has  been  the  drop  or  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  solution  of  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  since  the  decision 
in  the  Mallory  case? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  um  very  plad  the 
gentleman  raised  that  question  because 
it  permits  me  to  point  out  that  our  own 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  McMillan] 
introduced  into  the  Record  on  August 
20.  1959,  data  in  respect  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  jxiint.':  our  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  had  an  excel- 
lent record  in  solving  crimes  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  This  certainly  reflects 
good  pohce  work,  and  which  incidentally 
happens  to  be  better  generally  than  some 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  where  wc  come 
from 

Crime  Ratio  or  13  Major  Ctties 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    John    L. 
McMillan,    of     South     Carolina,     In     the 
House       of       Representatives,       Tliursday. 
August  20,  1959) 

Mr  MrMn-LAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in.'-er', - 
Ing  In  the  Record  a  statement  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  giving  the  crime 
ratio  in  13  of  the  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  500,000  to  1  mllMon. 
We  are  all  delighted  to  see  that  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Police  force  has  made  an 
excellent  record  In  solving  crimes  here  in  '.he 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  all  fully  realize  that  the  Police  De- 
partment In  the  city  of  Washington  Is  con- 
fronted with  problems  of  different  and  of  a 
greater  magnitude  than  the  police  depart- 
ment of  any  other  city.  We  have  embassies 
from  every  country  In  the  world  located 
here  lu  the  city  of  Washington  and  we  have 
people  from  every  country  In  the  world  and 
every  State  In  the  Union.  We  also  have  the 
NAACP  headquarters,  the  heads  of  all  the 
labor  unions,  the  heads  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment departments  and  the  Congress  located 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  realize  that  we  have  far  too  much  crime 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  at  the  present  time: 
however.  It  Is  refreshing  to  know  that  our 
excellent  police  force  Is  solving  the  majority 
of  the  major  crimes  committed  In  the  city  of 
Washington.  We  really  should  have  a  larger 
force  since  crime  seems  to  be  increasing  lu 
all  sections  of  the  country. 


Crime  indejc  offcmrs  reported,^  cities  500,000  to  1,000,000  population,  by  calendar  years 


City 


Baltimore 

Boston ... 

Buffalo . 

Ctnctnnatl 

Cleveland . „..._. 

Hou!«tnn ... 

Milwaukee „ ... ^ 

MlrmcapolU 

New  Orieans 

Pittsburgh _ _    .  "" 

et.  I>ouis    

Ban  Francisco 

Washington    I 


Average  percent  chsni^  •. 


Calendar  year 


IBM 


15,322 

6.122 

1,367 

3.800 

6,477 

9.iS6 

8,717 

fi,221 

7,532 

61,061 

16^806 

1Z480 

12.036 


106fi 


16,330 

8.651 

3,406 

8.8N 

6.174 

0.S68 

3,483 

5,436 

8,391 

8,262 

18,177 

14.281 

11,857 


1066 


17. 161 

10. 106 

8.457 

4.113 

6.741 

10,675 

4,444 

6,380 

12,123 

9,247 

10,468 

15, 391 

10.038 


1057 


15,434 
11.430 

3,706 

4.0«Q 

8.261 

13,274 

6,067 

6,406 

12.277 

10.500 

21.628 

16.7C2 

10,100 


Percent  change 


1068 


15,303 

11.393 

3,628 

3.008 

7.994 

16.C20 

(') 

7.437 
13.906 
U,466 
23,364 
17,088 
9.629 


1064-68 


-0.1 

-h86. 1 

-1-7.8 

+8.8 

+23.4 

+67.0 

C) 

+  19.6 
+84.6 
+64.7 
+88.6 
+36.9 
-20.0 


+33.1 


1066-68 


-6.8 

+33.2 

+6.5 

+8.3 

+64.6 

+  56.7 

(») 

+36.8 
+65.7 
+88.0 
+28,8 
+19.6 
-15.2 


+24.4 


1066-68 


-10.8 
+11.8 
+4.9 
-2  8 
+  18.6 
+46.3 

+16.6 
+14.7 
+24.0 
+30.0 
+11.0 
-4.1 


+1X7 


1067-68 


(») 


-0.8 
-.4 

-2.1 
-2.0 
-8.2 
+  17.B 


+16.1 

+13.8 

+9.3 

+8.0 

+8.4 
-6.8 


+6.0 


'  Includes  murder,  nounegllKeit  manslaughter,  robbery,  aggravated  aasault 
burglary,  larceny  (WO  and  over),  and  auto  theft.  The  FBI  did  not  retxjrt  forrihle 
r»t<e  data  for  individual  cities  prior  to  1958;  therefore,  that  category  is  omitted  from 
this  rei)ort. 


>  Data  for  Mil-^raukee  for  1968  not  reported  by  the  FBI. 

•  Milwaukee  is  excluded  from  computation  of  the  average  percen:  chang*. 

Source.  FBI  reports. 
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Offenses  known  to  police 

f  Investigation, 


ICrime  Index  of  thf  Keileni!  Hiiro:iu 
caienilar  ytvir  ly5M| 

atlES   250,000    Til   500,000   P<)PX:i^^TION 


Offenses  known  to  police — Con. 

[Crime  index  of  the  FciU-r  nl  liurciui  of  Investigation, 
calondar  yi-ar  IW.'>H) 

Cima  260,000   to  S00,000  POPtTLATlON 


City 


Akron 

Atlanta 

Hirmingham 

(  olunitius 

l)iil!.v.s 

IH'llver     

Kort  Worth 

Iiili.in  i[K)lis    

itTSJ'v  City    

K  ins  lis  City,  Mo 
I.im^  Ht'idl 

I.DtliSVlllo 

Momiihw .. 

Newark   . 

Orjkland 

Omaha 

Portland 

Ki>cht".-ilpr 

.■^t    I'iUl 

San  Antonio 

tiiiii  Diego 


1,000 

Crime 

popula- 

index 

Uonl9eo 

offenses 

oenstis 

275 

3,066 

331 

0.516 

336 

5.408 

376 

7,088 

434 

7,904 

41R 

10,974 

27tt 

5,187 

462 

7,S42 

2W 

2,536 

487 

4.538 

251 

7,979 

aoe 

8.244 

407 

5,364 

43» 

11.048 

385 

5,516 

2S1 

2,457 

374 

6,611 

332 

2,426 

311 

3,660 

406 

0,501 

4M 

6,555 

Offenses 
per  1,000 
popula- 
tion 


14.4 

28.7 
16.6 
18.8 
18.2 
2«.  4 
18.6 
17.0 

8.5 

9.9 
31.8 
22.3 
12.9 
27.2 
14.3 

0.8 
17.4 

7.3 
11.8 
23.3 
13.3 


City 

1,000 
popula- 
Uon  1950 

census 

Crime 

index 

offenses 

Offenses 
per  1,000 
popula- 
tion 

Seattle 

468 

304 

10.230 
4,407 

21  8 

Toledo 

14.8 

CITIES  SOO.OOO   TO   1,000.000  POPtJLATION 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Houston 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis... 
New  Orleans.. 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco. 
Washington... 


050 

15,300 

801 

11.457 

seo 

3,644 

504 

4.083 

015 

8,044 

506 

15,730 

637 

(') 

522 

7.453 

570 

14.023 

677 

11,560 

857 

23,574 

775 

17.232 

802 

0.687 

16.2 

14.3 

6.3 

8.1 

8.8 

26.4 


14.3 
24.  G 
17.1 
27.5 
22.2 
1X1 


'  Not  reported. 


Offenses  cleared  by  arrest,  calendar  year  1958 


Classification 


Murder.  nonne«ligent  manslaughter 

^T:l^u'^lau.{hter  !>y  negligence 

Forcible  rap<!,   . 

Kohtieiy         .     - 

-Vgenviited  iissault 

Durglary,  breaking,  or  entering 

I.iu-t-eny— theft 

.\iito  theft 

Total 


Percent  cleared 


District  of 
Columbia 


97 
100 
84 
78 
90 
62 
44 
41 


57 


National 
average  ' 


<*) 

rs 

43 
79 
30 
30 
27 


(») 


'  Average  clearance  rate  of  1,972  cities  reported  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgntion. 
'  Not  reporte<1. 

Crime  index  offenses  reported,^  cities  -500,000  to  1,000,000  population,  by  calendar  years 


City 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Rufhilo 

('mcinndti 

( 'leveland 

Houston  

\(ilw-Huke«... 
MinrwapoUs.- 
S>w  Orleans. 
I'lttsburzh 

.-(t-    lyOUl.A 

Siin  Fr-incisco 

\V;i.5hineton   . 


Calendar  year 


1954 


15,322 

6,122 

3,367 

3.869 

6,477 

9.35,1 

3,717 

6,221 

7,532 

6.061 

16.866 

12.480 

12,036 


1065 


16,330 

8,551 

3.406 

3.860 

5, 174 

9.968 

3,493 

5,435 

8.301 

8,252 

18, 177 

14.281 

11,357 


1056 


17.151 

10. 195 

3,457 

4.113 

6,741 

10,675 

4,444 

6.380 

12,123 

9,247 

19,  458 

15,301 

10,038 


1067 


15,434 

11,430 

3,706 

4.082 

8,261 

13,247 

5,057 

6,406 

12,277 

10,500 

21.628 

15,762 

10,109 


1068 


15.303 

11.303 

3,628 

3.008 

7,004 

15,(!20 

(•) 

7,437 

13,005 

11.466 

23.354 

17,088 

9.620 


'  Includes  murder,  noonegligent  manslaughter,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  ($50  and  over), 
and  auto  theft  The  FBI  did  not  report  forcible  rape  for  Individual  cities  prior  to  1958;  tlierefore.  that  category  is 
excluded  from  thj.s  report. 

:  Not  reported  by  the  FBI 

Source:  FBI  re[X)rtM. 


Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vield  further'' 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  elicited  in- 
formation from  Chief  Murray  as  to  the 
percentage  of  incidence  and  solution  of 
crimes:  and  the  evidence  was  that  since 
the  Mallory  decision  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  more  successful  m  the 
solution  of  crimes  than  it  was  before 
the  decision  in  the  Mallory  case. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is 
stealing  my  argument,  becau.se  I  took 
the  Chief's  data      He  ha.s  a  curve  here 


which  he  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Members.  I  am  famihar  with  sta- 
tistics, although  I  may  not  be  a  lawyer 
I  do  not  know  what  this  proves  becau.se 
all  it  says  is  that  the  graph  released 
by  Chief  of  Police  Robert  Murray  shows 
long-term  serious  crime  complaints  m 
the  District  were  at  an  all-time  hitch  of 
2,300  complaints  monthly  in  January 
1953.  and  a  current  monthly  rate  of 
about  1,800.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  Mallory  rule? 

As  a  matter  of  procedure  and  as  a 
matter  of  law  the  application  of  law  has 
bf^on  the  same  over  this  1943-61  time 
period.     If  you  use  that  as  your  measure. 


the  police  here  are  getting  better  under 
the  McNabb-Mallory  rules  than  they 
were  before 

Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H  R  7053  I  share  the  concern  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  with  the  recent  increase 
in  criminal  behavior  in  the  District. 
There  are  many  factors  contributing  to 
this  situation  such  as  unemployment, 
slum  housing,  and  lack  of  adequate  rec- 
reational facilities  to  name  just  a  few. 

I  believe  that  the  existing  situation 
thoroughly  justifies  an  exhaustive  study 
into  the  causes  of  crime  and  means  of 
prevention,  and  for  this  reason  I  strongly 
endorse  District  Commissioner  Tobriner's 
recent  proposal  to  this  effect. 

No  case  has  been  made,  however,  for 
any  legislative  action  to  change  the  Mal- 
lory rule  which  requires  that  an  arrested 
person  be  brought  before  the  nearest 
available  committing  magistrate  without 
unnecessary  delay.  No  case  whatsoever 
has  been  made  which  connects  the  rash 
of  recent  crimes  with  the  Mallory  rule, 
and  no  case  has  been  made  that  the  Dis- 
trict police  are  unable  to  solve  these 
crimes  under  the  existing  statutes 

The  Mallory  rule  deals  only  with  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  at  a  trial;  it 
does  not  prevent  the  police  from  pursu- 
ing investigations  by  questioning  people. 
The  rule  simply  provides  that  if  the  po- 
lice do  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  prompt  arraignment,  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  accused  durin.u'  the  \>e- 
riod  of  illegal  detention  is  not  admissable 
at  the  trial.  Clearly  the  Mallory  rule 
has  little  to  do  with  the  causes  of  crime 
or  the  apprehension  of  violators. 

Contrary  to  the  prop)onents  state- 
ments, there  is  no  impelling  necessity 
for  enacting  a  bill  such  as  this.  It  was 
reported  by  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee following  its  recent  hearings  on 
crime  conditions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: the  major  impetus  for  these 
hearings  being  the  occurrence  of  several 
rapes  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
police,  acting  under  the  Mallory  rule, 
promptly  apprehended  the  persons  who 
have  now  been  charged  with  these 
crunes.  The  Mallory  rule  in  no  way 
prevented  them  from  investigating  iden- 
tifying, and  apprehending  the  accu.sed 
persons.  Furthermore,  the  18-year  ex- 
p)erience  with  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule 
has  not  demonstrated  any  hamstringing 
of  law  enforcement  or  breakdown  of  law 
and  order. 

The  basic  issue  which  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  is  whether  p>olice  offi- 
cials should  be  allowed  to  arrest  a  per- 
son on  suspicion,  and  then  while  he  is 
in  police  detention,  seek  to  establish 
probable  cause  for  the  arrest.  It  is 
argued  that  Mallory  hampers  effective 
law  enforcements  in  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  show  probable  cause  unless  and 
until  a  confession  has  been  secured. 
The  difficulty  with  this  argument  is  that 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion prohibits  any  arrest  except  upon 
probable  cause. 

Such  other  important  constitutional 
rights  as  that  of  counsel,  the  right  to 
bail,  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, and  the  protection  against  un- 
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reasonable  searches  and  seizures  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Mallory 
rule.  Any  legislation  affecting  these 
basic  rights  should  be  proposed  and  en- 
acted only  after  tnctensive  hearings  by 
a  broadly  representative  group  of  ex- 
perts from  the  various  related  fields. 
Certainly  such  far  reaching  changes 
should  not  be  acted  upon  solely  on  the 
basis  of  statemenUs  by  police  officers  and 
prosecuting  officials.  Legislation  en- 
acted in  haste  witliout  an  adequate  rec- 
ord may  very  wel:  produce  more  harm 
than  it  relieves. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  7053  claim  that  it 
will  qualify  and  amend  the  Mallory 
rule;  that  it  will  provide  safeguards  to 
protect  the  person  who  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  interrogation. 

To  the  contrary,  this  bill  would  over- 
rule many  court  decisions  and  a  long, 
well  established  policy  of  protecting  per- 
sons apainst  unk.wful  detention  and 
secret  prolon^^ed  in venogatlon.  It  would 
not  increase  protf'Ctlon  against  police 
abuse,  but  instead  would  greatly  reduce 
the  protection  which  the  law  now  gnves 
to  arrested  persons. 

This  bill  would  weaken  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  every  American.  It  would 
open  the  door  to  up.restrained  detention 
of  suspects  by  the  police.  It  would  en- 
courage the  use  of  third  degree  methods 
to  extract  confessions  from  the  poor,  the 
uneducated  and  the  youthful  .«;uspfct.s 
who  are  not  aware  of  their  riKht^s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  dangerous 
attack  upon  vital  constitutional  guaran- 
tees: there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  is  needed  or  desirable,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submU  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  my  worthy  chairman  from 
the  Democratic  Ci^ntral  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  dealing  with 
the  proposed  legislation: 

Mat  25,  1961 
Hon.  John  J  McMuxan, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  for  District  of 
Columbia,  House  of  Rrpresentatives  Of- 
fice Building,  W ishington,  DC. 

£>SAm  Mr  M>.Miixa]«:  I  am  eubmlttlng  this 
memorandum  as  a  member  ot.  and  speaking 
for.  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Colu:nbla.  We  are  submit- 
ting this  statement  because  of  our  deep 
concern  'hat  leftlslatlon  profoundly  affecting 
the  administration  of  criminal  JuBtice  In  the 
District  may  he  approved  by  your  committee 
on  the  basis  of  very  brief  hearings  and  the 
testimony  of  a  few  persons. 

We  share  tlie  cummlttee's  concern  with 
the  recent  Increase  In  criminal  behavior  In 
the  District.  We  billeve  that  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  job  opportunities,  poverty. 
Blum  housing,  the  alDsence  of  decent  recre- 
ation facilities,  inad«?quate  school  facilities. 
have  all  contributed  to  the  recent  apparent 
upsurge  In  crime.  We  accordingly  warmly 
endorse  the  propasal  by  Commissioner 
Tobrlner  that  a  Joint  study  of  the  causes  of 
crime  In  this  area  be  undertaken  jointly  by 
various  local  universities.  We  are  confident 
that  members  of  the  Bar  would  render  as- 
sistance to  any  such  study. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  case 
has  been  made  out  for  a  change  In  the  test 
of  criminal  responsibility  promulgated  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Durham  v.  United 
States,  214  F  2d  814  DC  Clr.  1954).  Simi- 
larly, we  do  not  believe  that  any  necessity 
has  been  demonstrated  for  change  In  the 
rules  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Mallory  v.  United  States.  354  US.  449,  which 


forbids  the  use  of  confessions  obtained  as  a 
result  of  unlawful  detention. 

We  think  It  obvious  that  these  two  rules 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  recent 
crimes  of  violence  In  the  District.  Clearly, 
the  apprehension  of  criminal  offenders  Is  In 
no  way  affected  by  the  Durham  rult  which 
furnishes  the  test  applied  at  the  t.rlal  in 
deciding  whether  the  accused  is  crlmlnaily 
resjxjnslble.  Moreover,  persons  who  are 
found  not  guUty  by  reason  of  Insanity  are 
not  set  loose;  they  are  automatically  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  Institution,  and  they  are 
not  released  until  the  hospital  aut:aoritles 
and  the  court  are  satisfied  that  they  have  re- 
covered their  sanity  and  are  not  dangerous 
(D.C.  Code  §  24-301;  see  Oicrholser  v.  Leach, 
257  P.  2d  667  (DC.  Clr.  1958);  Ragsdale  v. 
Oierholser,  281  F.  2d  943  (D.C.  Clr.  :.960)), 
The  fact  Is  that  this  automatic  hospitaliza- 
tion provision  and  medical  treatment  prob- 
ably afford  the  community  greater  protec- 
tion than  Imprisonment  and  release  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence  of  persons  who 
may  give  every  indication  of  being 
dangerous. 

Similarly,  the  Mallory  rule  deals  only  with 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  at  the  trial. 
The  police  remain  free  to  question  suspects. 
The  rule  simply  provides  that  if  the  police 
d^  not  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
arraignment,  evidence  obtained  from  the 
accused  during  the  period  of  illegal  deten- 
tion Is  not  admissible  at  the  trial.  C:iearly, 
the  Mallory  rule  has  little  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  crime  or  the  apprehension  of 
violators. 

Such  Important  constitutional  rights  as 
the  right  to  counsel,  the  right  to  bell,  the 
privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon  and  the 
protection  against  unreasonable  5«'.arches 
and  seizures  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  Mallory  rule.  It  la  probably  true  that 
convictions  could  be  more  readily  secured 
If  all  of  these  civil  liberties  were  swept  away, 
as  they  have  been  In  totalitarian  countries, 
but  we  believe  that  few  Americans  would 
be  willing  to  pay  that  high  a  price  for  ef- 
ficiency by  the  police  ai.d  pro8«'CUtlng 
officials. 

We  think  It  also  clear  that  iX  any  change 
Is  to  be  made  In  these  rules  by  the  Congress, 
It  should  be  done  only  after  extensive  testi- 
mony by  a  broadly  repreeentatu  e  prnup  of 
informed  persons.  Certainly,  such  far- 
reaching  changes  should  not  be  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  statements  by  police  officers 
and  proeecutlng  officials.  Testimony  should 
be  received  from  members  of  the  bar.  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  law  school 
professors,  and  other  qualified  persons. 
Le^latlon  enacted  In  haste  without  an  ade- 
quate record  may  produce  far  more  mischief 
than  the  evils  which  It  Is  deslgred  to 
remedy. 

The  iiecesslty  for  testimony  of  the  fore- 
going character  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  one 
of  the  bills  presently  pending  befo'e  the 
committee,  H.R.  7052,  Introduced  by  :=lcprc- 
sentatlve  Davis.  That  bill  would,  In  sub- 
stance, establish  a  new  code  of  substantive 
and  procedural  law  with  respect  to  t.io  in- 
sanity defense  In  the  Dlstnct  It  would 
create  a  new  test  of  criminal  responsibility, 
and  thus  overturn  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  In  Durham.  The  defendant 
would  be  required  to  prove  Insanity  as  an 
affirmative  defense  by  substantial  evidence 
thereby  reversing  or  modifying  the  d^'lslon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Dai:.s  v  I/nUrrf 
States.  160  U.S.  469  (1896).  and  a  long  lust 
of  cases  by  our  court  of  appeals.  Tlie  bill 
provides  that  the  jury  shall  not  be  inf  .jrmcd 
of  the  consequences  of  an  acquittal  by 
reason  of  Insanity:  this  provision  would 
nullify  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
in  Lyles  v.  United  States:.  264  F  2d  72£  (DC. 
Clr.  1957).  HR.  7052  also  pre8Cr:b<'S  the 
procedure  for  pretrial  mental  examinations 
and  for  the  release  of  persons  after  acquit- 
tal   on   grounds    of    insanity.      Surely    legis- 


lation which  would  reverse  so  many  c.tre- 
fully  considered  decisions  and  which  would 
create  novel  procedures  in  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  complex  area  should  not  be  en- 
acted  without    painstaking   consideration. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  committee  not 
approve  any  change  In  the  Durham  or  Mal- 
lory rules,  certainly  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  meager  and  one-sided  record  which  is 
presently  before  the  oommittee. 

Sincerely, 

Democratic  Central  CoMMmrKE  or 
THE  District  of  CoLrMsiA, 

F  Joseph  DoNonrE. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  Irom  North 
Carolina   I  Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker  since 
the  gentleman  from  California  did  not 
see  fit  to  yield  to  me  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  him  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  State  which  he 
represents  follows  this  rule  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  law.  as  ;t  will  be 
in  the  District  after  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill. 

In  22  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  at  page 
1252  we  find  the  following  statement: 

At  any  rate  an  admission  which  was  made 
volunt;u-ily  by  acciiped  may  be  received  in 
evidence  against  him  even  though  It  was 
made  to  an  officer  or  while  the  ru vused  wa* 
under  arrest  or  In  custody. 

And  there  are  cited  Uie  followinc  Cali- 
fornia cases:  People  aoainst  Wneht, 
People  against  McCann,  People  against 
Gonzales,  Murray  apamst  Umted  States, 
Roberts  against  State.  Groce  against 
State.  People  apainst  Schoon,  People 
against  Quinones.  People  against  Park- 
er. People  against  Baker,  People  against 
Harris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  California 
case.-s  So  the  gentleman  from  California 
IS  arguing  for  a  position  which  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  decLsions  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resents. 

Mr.  MrMIIJ^AN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  tt)  the  ^entuman  from  Florida 
:Mr.  Cr.amek  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  Ulie  paiTX)se  of  trymg  to 
help  clarify  the  situauon.  first  because 
I  had  the  pi-ivilege  of  being  the  author 
of  a  bill  which  has  Ix^n  :-eported  by  the 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Comm.it- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  bill  in  this  same 
field  which  contained  exactly  the  same 
language  relative  to  the  amendment  of 
rule  5(ai  which  is  actually  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here,  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  it  is  H.R.  3248 
That  bill  or  similar  bills  pa.ssed  the 
Hou.se.  as  has  pr^^viously  been  said,  by 
a  very  substantial  majority,  in  both  Uie 
85th  and  86th  Congresses.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  one  occasion  went  to  confer- 
ence, the  Senate  having  passed  the  bill 
65  to  12  in  the  85th  of  Congress. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3248.  goes  furtlier  than 
the  bill  before  us  m  that  it  would  be 
effective  m  t!ir  rcsi  of  the  Nation  as  well 
and  I  say  tlus  biii  should  be  made  gen- 
erally applicable,  because  m  my  opinion 
what  is  good  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  good  for  the  countiT  as  a  whole  in  this 
instance. 

In  the  Mallory  case  Uic  .Supreme  Court 
was  interpreting  the  rules  of  procedures 
This   is   not    a    constitutional   ■question. 
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this  is  a  question  of  interpreting  the 
rules  of  procedure.  What  was  meant 
when  rule  5 < a  >  was  laid  down?  In  other 
words,  the  Court  said  in  effect  that  it  be- 
lieved in  construing  the  intent  of  the 
rule  that  the  result  of  mere  delay,  the  ad- 
mission might  be  inadmissible  because  it 
was  ■involuntary"  and  the  constitutional 
question  was  not  raised  in  that  partic- 
ular case.  What  the  District  Commit- 
tee is  doing  is  to  amend  rule  5' a'  and 
make  it  applicable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  can  only  be  made  applicable 
nationwide  through  action  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  by  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  3248  or  by  amendment 
to  this  bill  to  make  it  apply  nationwide. 
I  intend  to  make  such  a  motion  if  in 
order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  time  is  too  limited 
to  yield.  The  gentleman  is  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  I  know  approxi- 
ma'ely  what  the  gentleman's  position  is. 

Now,  with  regard  to  where  the  lan- 
guage came  from,  the  lani^uage  that  is 
contained  m  this  bill  is  artful  language. 
It  ws  carefully  considered  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Supreme  Court 
Decisions.  We  considered  the  nature  of 
the  language  that  should  be  used — in 
doing  what?  In  determining  what  the 
purpose  of  the  rule  is.  Do  not  we  of 
the  Congress  have  the  right  to  say  what 
IS  intended  by  rule  5' a'?  That  when 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  a  decision  that 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  rule,  have  we  not  the 
right  to  say  what  the  mtention  is 
through  this  bilP  I  think  the  bill  is  a 
good  one. 

Now,  in  the  Trilling  case,  which  was 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — and 
there  has  been  considerable  concern 
about  this  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  only  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  because  the  effect  of  this  de- 
cision is  to  amend  rule  5  a)  and  to  in- 
terpret it.  It  is  applicable  to  every  US. 
court  and  likewise  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  not  al.so  ap- 
plicable to  State  courts  as  well  What 
did  Judge  Prettyman  say  in  the  Trilling 
case?  It  was  a  case  of  six  counts  and 
three  convictions,  where  the  man  was 
permitted  to  go  scot-free.  There  was 
another  decision,  the  Watson  case  which 
applied  the  Mallory  rule  to  a  murder, 
rape,  and  confession.  In  the  second  trial 
of  Wataon,  the  ruling  was  that  not  only 
is  the  admission  itself  inadmissible,  but 
all  fruits  flowing  therefrom  are  equally 
inadmissible;  in  other  words,  all  phys- 
ical evidence  procured  as  a  result  of  the 
confe.ssion  was  likewise  ruled  out  as  in- 
admissible. The  fruits  of  the  confession 
were  not  admissible  at  all,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  the  confessed  murderer,  rapist 
was  found  not  guilty  because  evidence 
was  not  available  Judge  Prettyman 
made  this  statement: 

The  Chief  Judge's  view  is  that  if  this  delay 
bet-Aeen  arrest  and  arraignment  Is  legal  and 
necessary  and  not  characterized  by  coercion. 
The  confession  should  not  be  excluded  solely 
because  of  delay. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  says. 
Let    me    remove    another    misunder- 
standing   about    this    bill.     If    a    court 


should  find  that  the  delay  between  arrest 
and  arraignment  were  of  such  a  period 
of  time  as  in  effect  to  be  coercive  m  na- 
ture the  confession  would  be  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  the  nature  of  the  delay  and 
not  merely  the  time  that  elapses  that  is 
determinative  of  whether  the  confession 
should  be  admitted  in  evidence.  To 
provide  otherwise  is  to  condone  time- 
clock  justice — letting  the  confessed 
criminal  who  delays  his  confession  to  go 
free. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
additional  time? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  might 
agree  with  the  thought  behind  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  but  I  would  have 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  not  offered  my 
amendment  yet.  I  merely  asked  for  2 
additional  minutes'  time  if  the  gentle- 
man can  spare  it. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  test  of  the  admis- 
sibility of  a  confession  Is  whether  it  is 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  There  can  be 
no  rule  of  thumb  as  to  the  length  of  the 
delay,  whether  It  be  3  hours.  4  hours.  5 
hours,  10  hours,  but  it  depends  on  the 
facts  sunounding  the  delay.  If  it  is  of 
such  nature  as  to  be  coercive,  then  any 
admission  acquired  as  a  result  of  it  can- 
not be  called  voluntary.  In  this  Mallory 
case  when  seven  and  a  half  hours  had 
elapsed  without  any  evidence  of  anj' 
coercive  act  the  Court  held  that  the  con- 
fession was  not  admissible  in  evidence 
solely  because  7 '2  hours  had  elapsed. 

I  think  that  i.s  wrong.  If  a  man  vol- 
untarily makes  a  confession,  such  as  in 
*ho  Mallory  case,  with  no  evidence  what- 
.soever  of  any  coercion  of  any  nature, 
that  confession  should  be  admitted  in 
the  court.  That  has  been  the  rule  of 
evidence  for  years  in  our  jurisprudence. 
That  is  all  this  bill  says.  So  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  will  be  to  make  it 
applicable  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutos  to  the  eentleman  from 
New  York   I  Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  has  been  more  con- 
fusion shed  upon  the  problem  than 
light.  Judging  from  .some  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  heard  today. 

For  instance,  the  last  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  House  talked  about  rule 
5  a '  having  been  written  by  the  Con- 
uress.  It  was  not  written  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  it  was  written  bv  the  Supreme 
Court. 

There  is  a  basic  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved  here  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  has  already 
referred  to  it.  Amendment  IV  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  imple- 
mented by  the  provisions  written  into 
the  rules  of  procedure  Those  rules  of 
procedure  should  apply  with  equal  force 
in  the  District  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  We  must  not  have  different 
rules  of  procedure  in  criminal  courts  in 
different  pans  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed 
us  earlier  said  that  the  Supreme  Coui-t 


has  decided  in  the  Mallory  case  that 
that  case  or  this  rule  applies  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  no  such  decision.  But  if 
it  did,  then  I  say  to  you,  if  this  rule  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Mallory  case  is 
good  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
it  should  be  good  enough  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  are  two  Mallory  cases.  You 
heard  only  about  one.  The  Mallory 
case  decided  in  1957  did  not  say  "solely 
because  of  the  delay"  this  man  could 
not  be  tried  again  or  that  his  convic- 
tion must  be  reversed  solely  because  of 
that  delay.  What  the  first  Mallory  case 
in  1957  held  was  that  because  this  man 
was  arrested  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  held  overnight,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  as  did  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
that  because  he  was  not  brought  before 
a  committing  magistrate  without  un- 
necessary delay  and  apprised  of  his 
rights  and  because  this  was  an  illiterate 
person  with  low  mentality,  almost  so  low 
a  mentality  as  to  be  considered  mentally 
incompetent,  his  confession  could  not  be 
received  in  evidence.  The  reason  he  was 
not  tried  was  because  he  was  mentally 
incompetent  and  not  because  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decided.  In  that 
case,  the  defendant  was  picked  up  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  commit- 
ting magistrates  or  commissioners 
available  and  with  judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  available  before  whom  he 
could  be  arraigned  and  by  whom  he 
could  be  advised  of  what  his  rights 
were,  instead  of  that  prompt  arraign- 
ment required  by  law,  he  was  held  until 
9  p.m.  of  that  day.  Then  they  made  a 
telephone  call  and  could  not  locate  a 
commissioner.  Then  they  held  him 
overnight  until  the  next  morning  before 
they  arraigned  him.  At  the  trial  they 
offered  this  confession  against  him.  It 
has  never  been  decided  that  except  for 
the  confession  they  could  not  have  con- 
victed him. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  not  say 
he  should  be  released.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  the  confession  was  improp>erly 
received  in  evidence.  The  case  was  sent 
back  for  retrial,  but  he  was  not  retried 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  decided  he  could  not  get  a  con- 
viction due  to  this  man's  mentality. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happened  the  next 
year,  1958.  Another  Mallory,  one  Milton 
Mallory  is  arrested  and  he  is  held  not  for 
7' 2  hours  before  he  confesses  but  for 
14  hours.  The  same  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  in  that  case  that  the  delay  was  not 
unreasonable  and  that  the  confession 
was  admissible  in  evidence.  They  were 
dealing  there  with  a  man  who  knew 
what  his  rights  were  The  confession 
was  properly  admitted  and  the  man  was 
properly  convicted. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  if  a  man  is  held  for  a  week 
the  courts  will  not  be  able  to  say  that 
by  reason  of  the  delay  in  arraignment 
his  confession  is  admissible  in  evidence? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  agree  that  is  what 
this  bill  seeks  to  make  possible,  but  I 


doubt   whether   any  court  in   this  land 

would  say  that  a  man's  constitutional 
rights  were  not  invaded  under  iho^e 
circumstances,  and  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  would  strike  this  bill  down. 

Mr.  SANTANCiEIXD.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  it? 

Mr  MULTER.  That  is  what  this  bill 
does. 

Mr  IJNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTEJl  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  This  would  be  total 
nullilication  of  the  requirements  of  rule 
5<a)  ? 

Mr  MULTER.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  rule  5' a) 
was  made  a  part  of  the  procedure  for 
trial  of  criminal  cases  in  order  to  im- 
plement the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
US.  Constitution. 

Mr  IJNDSAY  Let  me  a-sk  the  gentle- 
man thi.s  question  Tlie  majority  m  the 
committee  reix)rt  agrees  that  the  Mallory 
decision  held  that  administrative  delays 
or  delays  designed  to  check  exculpatory 
explanations  are  perfectly  proper?  Now, 
what  other  purpo.se  would  there  be  for 
delay'  For  what  purpose  would  a  man 
be  held  for  48  hour.s.  a  week,  or  2  weeks, 
if  It  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  confe.ssion  prior  to  arraignment. 

Mr  MULTER.  Let  me  add  a  quote 
from  the  Mallory  case,  the  very  last 
sentence: 

It  u  not  the  function  of  the  police  to 
arrest,  as  It  were,  at  large  and  to  use  the 
Interrogating  process  at  police  headquarters 
In  order  to  determine  whom  they  should 
charge  before  a  committing  magistrate  on 
probable  cause. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Mallory 
case  that  requires  the  dismissal  or  dis- 
charge of  the  defendant  who  has  been 
properly  arrestc-d  and  who  has  been 
properly  held  until  lie  can  be  properly 
arraigned.  The  minority  views  on  this 
bill  have  been  referred  to.  by  taking  a 
.sentence  out  of  context.  Permit  me  to 
quote  this  important  statempiU  out  of 
the  minority  views,  which  immediately 
precedes   what  has  been  quoU'd   to   u.s. 

The  prolonged  detention  of  suspects  has 
been  a  long-established  practice  of  the  jX)- 
llce;  and  it  has  Ix-en  used  as  a  methixl  of 
exacting  confessitjns  from  thoee  wiiom  the 
police  suspect  One  who  is  held  incommu- 
nicado without  benefit  of  family,  friends,  or 
counsel  to  aid  him  and  to  advise  him  Is 
easy  prey  for  overzealous  police  Police 
have  questioned  a  susi>ect  for  hours  or  days 
on  end,  using  relays  of  p>ollce  officers,  and 
sometimes  beating  or  torturing  him.  Dur- 
ing such  prolonged  detention  the  opportuni- 
ties for  coercion  are  great,  and  proof  of  it 
Is  always  difficult.  It  Is  the  accused's  word 
against  the  word  of  several  policemen,  and 
the  odds  of  his  being  able  to  prove  coercion 
are  overwhelmingly  weighted  against  the 
suspect. 

We  should  not  have  two  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  our  Federal  courts,  one  in  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
another  in  those  in  all  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
country 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  mean  that 
a  trial  for  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  governed  by  one  rule. 
But  if  the  trial,  mind  you,  not  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  but  the  trial,  takes 
place  in  Virginia  or  in  Maryland  or  any- 


where else  in  the  United  States    a  dif- 
ferent rule  will  apply 

This  bill  will  not  accomplish  any  ijood. 
It  can  do  much  harm.  The  emotional 
fears  engendered  by  the  first  Mallory 
decision  have  proved  unfounded.  En- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try iiave  Jiot  had  their  hands  tied. 
Guilty  defendants  have  been  successfully 
apprehended,  arraigned,  tried  and  con- 
victed despite  all  that  was  said  .since 
1957  when  the  first  Mallory  decision  was 
lianded  down. 

At  the  proper  time,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  offered.  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  eloquent  arguments  from 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  as  to  why  they 
think  it  is  needed.  Presenting  his  argu- 
ments most  forcefully  was  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Whitener). 
In  the  course  of  these  he  pointed  out 
that  he  had  previously  been  a  prosecutor 
and  that  he  knew  the  need  for  the  bill 
He  was  sustained  in  this  by  my  very  good 
friend  from  Alabama  IMr.  Andrews!, 
who  earlier  in  his  career  had  also  been 
a  prosecutor.  Their  attitude,  it  seems  to 
me,  conveys  the  essential  philosophy  of 
this  bill,  namely,  that  it  is  intended  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  those  accused  of  crime.  It  is  a  prose- 
cutor's bill,  one  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  prosecutors  to  obtain  convictions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  good  prosecutor  that  he 
is,  sought  very  skillfully  to  tie  in  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  with  the  criminal  cle- 
ment. He  was  tired,  he  said  of  bleeding 
hearts,  bleeding  to  protect  rapists. 
burglars  and  murderers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothmg  is  further  from  the  truth.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  any  criminals  any 
more  than  he  does.  We  are  as  insistent  as 
IS  he  that  they  be  caught  and  punished 
for  their  crimes.  However,  we  insist  that 
this  bill  would  not  help  achieve  that 
desirable  end,  actually,  it  would  only 
serve  to  undermine  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  American.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  bleeding  hearts  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  but  we  are  bieedmp  for  the 
protection  unsullied  of  the  constitutional 
safeguards  which  belong  to  all  Amer- 
icans, safeguards  which  protect  the  in- 
nocent and  which  give  the  guilty  the 
right  to  be  tried  fairly  m  court  by  Amer- 
ican standards  of  justice.  That  is  what 
we  opponents  of  this  bill  want  to  main- 
tain: the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  the 
preservation  of  due  process  under  the 
law. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  declare 
with  great  alarm  that  the  so-called  Mal- 
lory rule  has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
the  increased  crime  rate  m  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Mallory  decision  in- 
terpreted rule  5ia'  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Procedure,  which  requires  that 
when  any  person  is  arrested  he  must  be 
taken  without  unnecessary  delay  before 
a  U.S.  Commissioner  who  informs  him 
of  the  charge  against   hmi   and  of  his 


right  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questioros, 

and  to  have  a  preliminary  examination. 
That  is  what  the  rule  now  says.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  rule  was 
breached  in  the  Mallory  case  when  the 
defendant  was  detained  under  arrest 
for  questioning  without  arraignment 
for  more  than  8  hours.  This,  tl.c  court 
.said,  constituted  "unreasonable  delay." 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
the  phrase  "without  unrea-sonable  de- 
lay," to  do  away  wuh  rule  5' a-  and  to 
permit  thereby  introduction  of  evidence 
which  would  now  be  considered  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rule.  Usually  such  evi- 
dence takes  the  form  of  a  confession  by 
the  defendant 

This  bill  IS  needed,  say  its  proponents, 
to  curtail  the  crime  rate  in  the  District 
of  Cohmibia  which  since  the  Mallory  de- 
cision has  risen  by  29  ix-rcent.  If  we 
eliminate  the  protection  of  rule  5<ai, 
they  say,  the  police  will  be  able  to  obtain 
more  convictions.  In  this  way,  the  crime 
ftave  will  be  checked 

What  specious  reasoning  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  seeks  to  check  crime  by 
doing  away  with  the  defendant's  consti- 
tutional safeguards?  Why  not  elimirate 
the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  if  thus  is  the  sole 
consideration?  How  many  more  convic- 
tions would  the  prosecution  be  able  to 
achieve  if  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  to  be 
repealed?  Is  it  desirable  that  we  shatter 
our  constitutional  safeguards  in  order  to 
achieve  criminal  convictions?  Or  is  it 
better  that  we  preserve  such  safeguards 
intact  so  that  fair  play  and  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  justice  shall  remain  in- 
violate? As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  our  proud,  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  constitutional  due  process. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  in  this 
bill  we  arc  dealing  with  no  question  of 
constitutionality.  The  only  point  in- 
volved, it  is  said,  is  the  change  of  a  rule 
of  procedure.  This  is  not  true.  A  con- 
stitutional question  is  involved.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
whether  this  bill  is  passed  or  not,  the 
courts  will  not  permit  an  unreasonable 
delay  to  take  place  after  a  defendant's 
arrest,  even  though  that  is  what  is 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  this  bill.  Under 
the  wording  of  this  bill,  a  criminal  could 
be  held  indefinitely,  days  or  even  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  could  be  subjected 
to  questioning  by  the  police.  Certainly 
this  can  never  be  sustained  constitu- 
tionally. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  an  article 
on  the  Mallory  rule  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  March  23, 
19,58: 

Many  observers  think,  however,  that  what 
is  reuliy  bothering  the  police  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  is  forcing  them  to  do  as  a 
result  of  its  decisions  in  the  Mallory  case 
and  in  the  McNabb  case  The  Court  Is  mak- 
ing them  rely  less  and  less  on  confessions 
in  criminal  cases  and  more  and  more  upon 
scientific  meihixls  ol  crime  detection. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  repeated 
an  old  English  story  which  says  it  is  etisler 
to  sit  In  the  shade  rubbing  pepper  into  a 
suspects  eyes  until  he  confesses  than  It  is 
to  go  out  In  the  sun  and  hunt  for  evidence 
to  convict  him. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  rubbing  of 
pepper  in  a  suspect  s  eyes  to  obtain  a 
confession  in  lieu  of  undertaking  addi- 
tional    scientific     police     investigation. 
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The  statistics  show,  as  was  pointed  out 
so  wen  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  during  the  time  the  Mallory 
rule  has  been  in  effect,  the  police  hare 
built  up  a  much  better  record  of  con- 
victions than  previously.  Obviously,  this 
bill  is  not  needed.  Not  only  is  it  not 
necessary — its  passage  would  be  most 
harmful.    I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SawtangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  H.R.  7053.  This  bill  seeks  to 
eliminate  rule  5' a)  which  says  that  a 
person  shall  be  arraigned  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  i.s  in  the 
eating.  Since  this  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  the  pohce  of  the  Di.stnct 
of  Columbia  have  been  more  efficient 
in  the  solution  of  crimes  than  they  were 
before  that  decision  was  handed  down. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  explored  this 
particular  aspect  with  Assistant  Chief 
of  Police  Covell.  I  asked  Chief  Covell 
this  question  during  the  hearing: 

Chief  Cov«ll,  I  would  like  to  flml  otit 
definitely  what  effect  the  decision  in  this 
case  baa  had.  Tlie  only  way  we  can  And 
out  is  to  ieaxn  how  effective  you  were  when 
you  liad  tun.  unlUnited  right  to  question 
these  people  and  what  Uie  figures  show 
when  your  right  was  riml'ed.  I  think  you 
can  do  a  grxxl  Job  ax  !t  is  now 

And  the  chief  answered : 
AdTwalty  brings  out  the  best  tn   us. 

In  other  '.vords,  he  indicated  that  they 
obtained  more  soiutions  of  crimes  with 
the  law  after  the  Mallor^-  decision  than 
they  did  before.  In  other  words,  now 
he  has  to  use  his  brain  rather  than  his 
brawn.  He  may  not  use  brutality  and 
the  incommunicado  system  in  order  to 
obtain  a  confession.  He  must  be  able 
to  use  his  intelligence  rather  than  police 
brutality.  That  is  the  simple  issue. 
Shall  we  give  to  the  police  department 
the  right  to  hold  a  person  incommuni- 
cado for  2  weeics  or  3  weeks  and  then  say. 
you  may  use  this  delay  to  obtain  a  con- 
fession? 

Mr.  WHTTENER  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  I  -Aant 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  one  of 
the  great  favors  the  gentlema.n  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Sa-vtangelo:  has  done 
for  me  duiing  our  friendship  was  to  in- 
troduce me  to  a  L'reat  juiist  here  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  is  a  dear  fnend 
of  the  sentleman  from  New  York,  Judge 
Aie.xander  Holtzoff.  And  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  regards  him 
very  hi^Jy  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  splendid 
citizen.  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
friend's  attention  the  testimony  of  Jud^e 
Holtzoff  as  It  appears  at  the  top  of  pa^e 
44  of  the  hearings  on  Crime  m  tiie  Di.-^- 
trict  of  Coliombia.  which  I  understand 
will  be  read  to  this  House  later.  I  leave 
it  to  the  gentleman  to  decide  whether 


this  Is  a  police  bill  or  whether  Judire 
Holtzoff  IS  one  of  these  han?men  who 
want  to  dine  on  some  wretch,  as  the  gen- 
tleman ha.s  implied. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
response  to  what  I  assume  to  be  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Oliver  Gasch,  trie  U  S  attorney,  has 
developed  a  procedure  und^r  which  he 
has  instructed  the  police  how  to  go  about 
it,  how  to  use  their  brains  instead  of 
their  brawn.  He  has  indicated  how  they 
can  legally  circumvent  the  rule  in  the 
Mallory  case  or  to  comply  with  its  intent 
and  as  a  result  of  their  superior  intel- 
ligence and  the  use  of  their  brains,  the 
police  have  delivered  a  better  perform- 
ance in  the  Police  Department  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  bill. 

Mr  McAnLL.'\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado  'Mr    Rogers  I. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  orderly  procedure  makes  good 
law.  Let  us  dcteiTnine  the  issues  that 
are  presented.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  constitutional  question.  This 
Congress  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  criminal  procedirre.  They 
wrote  those  rules  and  Congress  did  not 
."^et  them  aside  within  the  90  days  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  They  set  up  rule  5 fa) 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  indi- 
vidual against  an-est  and  harassment  not 
according  to  law.  They  provided  in  rule 
5 -a'  that  if  a  man  is  arrested  without 
a  wan-ant,  he  should  be  taken  to  a  mag- 
istrate without  unnecessary  delay. 

If  the  police  officer  has  a  warrant  for 
the  man's  arrest,  properly  issued  on  a 
verified  oath,  and  he  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody. It  IS  his  first  duty  to  take  him 
bf^fore  a  commi.ssion  and  have  him  ar- 
raigned. When  the  police  officers,  not 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  proceeded 
to  ignore  rule  5'a>.  the  only  way  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
could  act  was  to  .say  that  any  confession 
obtained  after  unrea.sonable  delay,  could 
not  be  admitted  into  evidence.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  in  cases  of  unlawful  search 
and  seizure,  confessions  by  force,  or  any 
other  such  factor. 

The  purjxjse  and  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  protect  the  innocent.  When 
the  rule  was  handed  down  and  the  po- 
lice officer  violated  the  rule,  then  the 
confession   obtained   was   not   admitted. 

My  chief  objection  to  this  legislation 
is  that  if  adopted  it  will  provide  two  rules 
of  conduct  in  the  United  States  relating 
to  confessions.  As  I  understand,  the 
Parliamentarian  has  already  Jet  it  be 
known  that  we  cannot  amend  this  to 
make  it  apply  to  the  50  States.  This  Is 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  dealing  only  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  it  is  pa.^sed, 
you  have  one  rule  in  the  Di."rtrict  of 
Columbia  and  another  in  the  other  50 
States.  How  unreasonable  can  you  get 
in  enacting  legislation?  Is  it  not  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  see  that  legis- 
lation is  uniform? 

Mr.  McMELLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  ROGERS  nf  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  'entlenian. 

Mr  McMIlXAN  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  K^entleman  tJu^re  is  no  other  police 
cit  partment  in  the  United  Slates  affected 
by  this  rule  except  the  Waslnngton  Po- 
lice. 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  when  a  United  States 
Marshal  or  a  Treasury  agent  goes  up  into 
the  hills  of  South  Carolina  or  gets  a  still 
in  North  Carolina  or  comes  into  my  area 
and  arrests  a  dope  peddler,  are  they  not 
under  the  same  rule  to  take  them  to  a 
magistrate? 

Mr  McMillan.  I  am  referring  to 
city  ixtlJce. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  that 
were  true,  then  that  is  one  thing.  But 
unfortunately  the  wording  of  this  legis- 
lation is  "in  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia."  It  does  not  speak  in  tlie 
singular,  and  it  does  not  say  "a  polio- 
man  in  the  District  of  Columbia  '  It 
mf^ans  ever,  bodv  m  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  henre  on  that 
ground  alone  the  legislation  ."should  be 
denied. 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Six-iiker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr   LibonatiI. 

Mr  LIBON.ATI  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
being  kind  enough  to  grant  me  a  little 
time  to  di.scu.ss  this  very  important  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  the  Mallory  case  is 
important  in  this  discussion.  The 
Mallory  case  was  a  bad  case;  bad  cases 
make  bad  laws.  They  also  bring  about 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  bill  amends  the 
Evidence  Act,  and  that  is  something 
else — that  deprives  a  person  of  a  de- 
fense which  he  may  have. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  we  follow  the 
rule  of  law  as  ft  is  folkwed  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  the  proof  of  admission  of 
evidence.  Under  that  procedure  the 
court  sits  without  the  jury.  The  court 
listens  to  defense  counsel  present  his 
witnesses.  Unfortunately,  the  practices 
of  the  tx)Iice  make  mere  delay  a  very  im- 
portant tool  and  weapon  in  their  efforts 
to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  miilt 
of  individuals.  Unless  you  are  willing 
to  accept  the  criminal  law  in  its  en- 
tirety and  unless  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  fundamental  principle  included 
in  that  criminal  law  as  to  the  protection 
of  the  innocent,  then  any  law  may  be 
passed  to  convict  the  guilty.  But  it  is 
the  one  innocent  person  out  of  a  thou- 
sand that  we  protect. 

As  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  realize, 
it  is  rather  difOcult  to  talk  about  this 
subject  of  persons  accused  of  crime; 
and  anyone  who  has  represented  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  realizes  that. 
Surely  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in 
such  legal  practice.  For  36  years  I  have 
defended  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
accused  of  murder  and  other  high 
crimes.  Out  of  that  long  experience  I 
say  to  you  I  You  should  not  limit  the 
defense  of  a  defendant  in  any  way,  and 
the  truth  should  not  be  curbed  in  any 
way.  You  and  I  know  that  the  police 
practices  are  such,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  where  oflQcers  who  are  not 
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connected  wtih  the  case  at  all  walk  into 
the  place  where  an  individual  may  be 
held  in  custody  and  say  certain  things 
In  front  of  the  accu.sed  which  would 
instill  fear  in  the  prisoner.  Experience 
shows  that  persons  who  sign  confessions 
becau.se  of  fear  are  people  who  are  not 
habitual  criminals.  I  have  had  cases 
where  they  buried  the  butts  of  revolv- 
ers in  the  sides  of  a  prisoner  to  extract 
a  confession,  but  tliey  did  not  succeed. 
So  throughout  the  long  years  we  who 
practice  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  at 
the  bar  of  justice  have  been  guided  by 
this  principle  of  a  realistic  defense — 
that  is.  the  defense  that  an  average  man 
can  believe. 

When  it  comes  to  the  admissibility 
of  evidence,  the  court  will  determine 
whether  or  not  it  should  go  to  the  jury. 

I  had  a  case  once  where  a  man  was 
charged  with  murder  His  wife  was  in 
the  hospital  dying  So  they  said  to  him, 
"Why  don't  you  sign  this  confession? 
You  know  your  wife  is  dying.  Then  we 
can  bring  you  over  to  the  county  hospital 
and  you  can  at  least  .see  your  wife  before 
she  dies"  The  man  held  off.  but  finally 
he  signed  the  confession.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  delay,  but  you  can  see  what 
results  mere  delay  can  bring. 

Let  the  courts  determine  under  the 
Ma.ssachusetts  and  New  York  systems 
this  question  of  the  testing  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence.  That  determina- 
tion should  not  be  made  by  a  law  which 
would  amend  the  Evidence  Act  which 
would  make  a  determination  that  only 
men  and  women  on  a  jury  and  the  judges 
Ir  a  court  should  determine. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  defend  a  position 
in  our  legislative  bodies  today  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  altitudes  that  are  probably 
more  controlled  by  public  .seniimenl  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  crime  that 
happens  in  a  community  rather  than  the 
logician  who  sits  down  and  legally  de- 
termines a  legalistic  attitude,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  burden  shall 
still  remain  upon  the  State.  There 
should  never  be  any  question  in  our 
American  jun.'-prudence  especially  at  the 
level  of  criminal  law;  it  should  be  de- 
termined by  rules  that  narrow  the  ques- 
tion of  defense;  and  I  say  to  you  the  in- 
telligent attitude  is  to  leave  it  to  your 
juridical  system  and  our  juries  to  de- 
termine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  lime  a-s  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   I  Mr.  O'Haraj. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  in  a  new  cli- 
mate. In  many  courtrooms  I  have  faced 
prosecutors.  Mine  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  defense.  Theirs  has  been 
the  re.sponsibility  of  the  prosecutor 

When  indictments  have  been  voted, 
the  resF>onsibility  of  the  prosecutor  is 
to  get  a  verdict  of  guilty.  His  record 
depends  upon  the  number  of  guilty  ver- 
dicts he  is  successful  in  obtaining  from 
Juries.  I  have  found  prosecutors  con- 
scientious and  giving  to  the  State  their 
best  efforts,  as  properly  good  lawyers 
should  do  for  their  clients,  to  sustam- 


ing  under  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
ruling  of  the  courts  the  findings  of  grand 
Junes. 

Mine  has  been  the  role  of  defender. 
The  responsibility  of  defense  counsel  is 
to  protect  innocence  from  false  accusa- 
tion or  a  condemnation  on  suspicion  un- 
supported by  the  proper  evidence. 

The  prosecutor  and  the  defense  coun- 
sel each  plays  his  part  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  this  great  country  of 
ours.  It  is  the  concept  of  our  laws  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  it  is  the  sen- 
timent in  every  good  heart,  that  in- 
nocence should  be  protected  as  well  as 
that  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
law  of  every  State  in  the  Union  takes 
this  into  consideration  when  it  provides 
that  in  any  community  where  there  is 
such  a  degree  of  prejudice  arising  from 
the  repulsive  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the 
unpopularity  of  the  defendant  that 
would  place  the  defendant  at  a  disad- 
vantage, a  change  of  venue  shall  be 
given  to  the  courts  of  another  com- 
munity where  the  defendant  may  have 
a  fair  trial. 

I  have  great  resr>ect  for  the  officers 
and  the  members  of  our  police  depart- 
ments. They  have  the  hard  job  of  deal- 
ing with  persons  either  in  or  over  the 
criminal  fringe.  They  live  dangerous 
lives,  and  the  wages  they  receive  are 
never  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Tlie  police,  like  the  prosecutors,  and 
also  like  the  defense  couiLsel.  take  seri- 
ously their  responsibility  When  they 
make  arrests  they  feel  that  the  man  ar- 
rested is  guilty.  When  the  man  they 
have  arrested  has  been  indicted,  and  is 
brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  they  feel  coruscientiously  that 
their  responsibility  is  that  of  the  prose- 
cutor, the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
from  a  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty:  yet  the 
police,  being  human,  can  make  mistakes, 
as  all  of  us  do,  and  I  .suppose  always  peo- 
ple in  every  generation  will  do. 

The  laws  of  justice  in  our  United 
States  of  America  are  intended  in  the 
fullest  measure  to  protect  those  mi.slakes 
that  reflect  human  frailty.  Under  the 
laws  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
the  laws  obtaining  in  our  Federal  courts. 
one  accused  of  crime  can  only  be  con- 
victed when  every  member  of  the  jury 
finds  under  the  evidence  and  the  law  he 
is  guilty  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
The  accused  may  be  presumed  guilty  by 
the  jxiliceman  who  arrested  him.  and  by 
the  prosecutor,  whose  job  it  is  to  convict 
him,  but  under  the  law  of  my  State  of 
Illinois,  and  I  think  of  most  if  not  all  of 
the  other  States,  no  person  can  be  sworn 
in  as  a  juror  imless  he  swears  that  until 
he  has  heard  all  the  evidence  and  the 
trial  has  come  to  a  close  he  will  accord 
the  accused  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  or  any  man  or  woman  in 
an  American  home,  would  wish  to 
change  this.  The  protection  of  every 
American  home  depends  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  innocence.  If  innocence  in 
one  home  is  not  protected,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  be  protected  in  his 
neighbor's  home. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us.    It  relates  only  to  the  admmis- 


tration  of  justice  in  the  Federal  Courts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  com.es 
before  us  at  a  period  of  heated  emotion, 
quite  understandable  when  crimes  ab- 
horrent to  all  decent  persons  have  been 
reported  m  the  press  and  have  filled 
with  mdignation  the  mmds  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  It  IS  not  the  climate  in 
which  this  proposed  legislation  can  re- 
ceive the  thoughtful  attention  tliat  it 
should  receive.  In  the  understandable 
and  the  righteous  passion  of  good  peo- 
ple to  end  the  reign  of  repugnant  crimes 
there  is  the  temptation  to  forget  the  in- 
nocent and  10  let  down  the  safeguards 
of  mnocence. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  considering,  if  indeed 
it  is  constitutional,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  arrested  and  believed 
guilty  by  the  police  to  be  locked  up. 
without  notification  to  his  famUy  or 
availability  to  a  lawyer  he  might  wish 
to  engage,  locked  up  subject  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  police  who  believed  him 
guilty,  for  1  week  or  for  a  month  or  for 
any  period  of  time.  This  long  and  un- 
reasonable period  of  detention  would  be 
judicially  excused  if  before  the  accused 
made  a  confession  of  his  guilt  he  had 
been  mformed  that  he  had  the  right  to 
counsel  and  that  any  statement  made  by 
him  would  be  used  again.'Jt  him  The  bill 
does  not  provide  that  this  statement 
should  be  made  to  the  accu.sed  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  or  at  any  period  there- 
after that  he  was  held  in  detention.  It 
only  provides  that  it  should  be  made 
prior  to  the  confession  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  venture  the  suggestion 
that  of  100  innocent  men  held  endlessly 
in  detention,  without  availability  to 
friends  and  to  counsel,  and  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  release  to  rejoin  their 
friends  and  families,  99  would  end  with 
the  signing  of  confessions  of  guilt  to 
crimes  they  did  not  com.mit. 

My  beloved  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
LiBONATi,  who  has  had  a  larger  experi- 
ence as  defense  counsel  perhaps  than 
any  Member  of  this  body,  has  truthfully 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  hardened  pro- 
fes<;ional  criminal  who  holds  out  under 
all  conditions,  however  unbearable,  and 
never  signs  a  confession  of  guilt.  Mr. 
LiBONATi  well  knows  that  of  which  he 
speaks  I.  with  a  long  experience  as  de- 
fense counsel.  a?ree  with  him  completely 
This  bill  would  have  no  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  hardened  criminal.  Its  impact 
would  fall  in  largest  measure  upon  that 
very  innocence  for  the  protection  of 
which  mankind  has  struggled  during  the 
centuries. 

Mr  Speaker,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  regret  that  this  bill  has  been 
debated  for  a  very  limited  period  of  time. 
during  which  a  bare  quorum,  if  indeed 
a  quorum,  of  the  437  Members  of  the 
House  has  been  present.  Many  Members 
will  vote  for  this  bill,  not  too  familiar 
with  it  and  absent  during  the  brief  de- 
bate, but  believing  in  a  general  way  it 
is  something  to  protect  society  from 
crime. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  kept 
faith  with  my  Lord  in  giving  to  the  least 
as  well  as  the  mightiest  of  His  children 
the  protection  of  innocence.  In  the  con- 
stant struggle  of  society  to  protect  itself 
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against  crime,  in  its  never-ending  effort 
to  bring  criminals  to  proper  atonement 
for  their  crimes,  we  must  never  fon?et 
that  the  protection  of  innocence  is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  a  Government  like 
ours,  built  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  of  equality  by,  of,  and  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  r  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  a!! 
Members  on  the  floor  today  are  as  well 
aware  of  the  facts  and  the  necessity  of 
this  legislation  as  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  I  was 
bombarded  with  telephone  calls,  tele- 
grams, and  letters  for  approximately  3 
weeks  before  I  requested  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  hold  these  crime 
hearings.  People  throushout  the  entire 
country  had  become  alarmed  over  the 
unusual  amount  of  rape  and  other  .seri- 
ous crimes  committed  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  People  were  becoming  fright- 
ened and  afraid  to  come  to  the  Capital  to 
visit  as  they  had  in  previous  years. 

A  judge  of  the  U-S.  district  court  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  stated 
specifically  that  this  Mallory  rule  which 
we  are  considering  today  was  one  of 
the  main  roadblocks  that  prevented  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  U.S.  district  attorney  who  has  held 
that  office  during  the  past  3  years  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  made 
the  same  statement,  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Mallory  rule  that  we 
are  considering  today  was  the  specific 
roadblock  that  prevented  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Murray,  made  the 
same  statement.  We  considered  this  pro- 
posed legislation  carefully,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  not  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee wants  to  see  any  person  hauled  up 
before  the  courts  or  wants  to  see  any 
person  prosecuted  unfairly 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Ppeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  Mc\nLIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  testimony  at  the  hearings  developed 
that  more  guilty  parties  have  been  prose- 
cuted under  exLstLig  Federal  rules  where 
they  have  been  promptly  arraigned? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  according  to 
the  information  presented  at  the  hear- 
ings by  reliable  law  enforcement  ofTicers. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  diiTer  wrh  ilie  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  fr jm  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr  McrvHLLAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia    Mr  James  C   Davis,'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten.pore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  have  been  several  statem^'nts  made 
here  about  what  was  said  m  the  hear- 
ings and  al.-o  about  the  crime  .situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  since  tlie 
Mallory  decision  was  handed  down  in 
August  of  1957. 

The  statements  of  Judge  Holtzoff  are 
in  the  record  and  speak  for  themselves. 
I   want   to   quote   only   two   very   short 


statements  mAde  by  Judge  Holtzoff  at 
these  hearings.  At  page  44.  Judge  Holtz- 
off said  this: 

Before  the  Mallory  ca.=»e  was  derided  the 
rcle  ms  to  the  admiaslblUty  of  conTesslons 
AiwAvs  waa  and  atill  la  everywhere-— In  aJI 
'Ja.e  ocate  court*--  tiiat  &  conieaaion  is  ad- 
missible If  U  is  voiuatdj-y.  It  Is  laadmiasible 
1'  It  Is  involuntary. 

That  is  Judge  Holtznff's  statement. 
That  IS  a  k'ood  sound  statement  of  the 
law      Judge  Holtzoff  al.so  ."^aid  this: 

The  Mallory  rule  e.xcludes  or  Its  effect  Is 
frequently  to  exclude  roluntary  confessions 
because  it  provided  that  If  a  prisoner  Is  not 
brought  before  a  magistrate  promptly  after 
his  arrest,  any  confession  that  he  makes  In 
the  meantlnae  or  any  statement  that  he 
makes  tn  the  meantime  shall  be  Inadnola- 
sible. 

Tho.se  are  quotations  from  one  of  the 

learnf-d  juCges  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  Di.>trict  of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentlf^man  from  New  York  both  un- 
dertook to  tell  this  House  that  since  the 
Mallory  decision  was  handed  down  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  crime  here  in  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  them. 

I  will  read  from  page  5  of  the  hearings. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  Mallory  decision 
was  handed  down  in  1937.  Here  is  the 
testimony  of  Chief  Murray,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force,  regarding  crime 
since  the  date  of  the  Mallory  decision. 
On  page  5  of  the  hearings,  he  says: 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  of  19.929 
serious  offenses  in  this  city  was  an  Increase 
of  13  8  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  an 
Increase  of  29  1  percent  from  the  low  point 
of  the  fiscal  year   1957. 

Since  1957  crime  has  increased  by  29.1 
percent  from  that  low  point.  That  gives 
you  the  figures  as  given  to  us  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force. 

Here  is  something  else  to  consider 
when  you  are  pa-ssing  upon  the  merits  of 
this  legislation.  Since  1957  the  personnel 
of  the  Police  Department  has  been  in- 
creased by  214  members.  It  was  2.500 
prior  to  that  time.  It  has  been  increased 
through  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  214.  This  House  just  a 
short  time  ago  today  passed  a  bill  to  in- 
crease that  number  to  3.000.  That  is 
what  we  are  having  to  face  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  of  the  un- 
precedented crime  wave  which  we  are 
experiencing  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  police  on  the  beats  and  on  the 
force,  they  have  also  established  a  canine 
police  force.  They  brought  dogs  into 
service  and  are  using  them  here  in  con- 
nection with  police  work.  In  that  respect 
Chief  Murray  told  us  that  the  original 
group  of  five  trained  man-dog  teams  was 
placed  in  patrol  service  in  1960.  Cur- 
rently there  are  24  trained  man -dog 
teams  in  the  service  with  an  additional  7 
teams  being  currently  trained. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the 
number  of  policemen,  and  the  24  man- 
dog  teams.  Chief  Murray  says,  and  I  call 
your  special  attention  to  it: 

The  nimibor  of  seiiotB  crimes  In  the  Dis- 
trict of   Culujnhia  Ls  coatlnuing  to  rls«,  as 


recognlzsed  !n  our  moat  recent  figures  com- 
piled for  April  1961.  During  that  month  a 
totAl  of  1,783  part  1  offense*  were  reported, 
an  tncreaee  of  135  offenses,  or  9.5  percent 
over  the  total  for  April  1960. 

The  police  need  additional  weapons  to 
cop'>  witii  this  unprecedented  wave  of 
crime.  The  court.s  need  addiuonal 
weapons.  As  Judge  Holtzoff  said  in  his 
statement  to  the  committee: 

The  Miillory  rule  has  the  effect  of  fl-e- 
quen'ly  excluding  Toluntary  confesilons  be- 
cause It  provides  that  iX  a  prisoner  is  not 
brought  before  a  magistrate  promptly  after 
his  arrest  any  confession  he  makes  In  the 
meantime  or  any  statement  he  makes  in  the 
meantime  shall  be  Inadmissible. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  today  a  state- 
ment, which  I  think  is  worth  repeating, 
made  in  July  1959  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  McCullochI,  who  .said  this 
when  H.R.  4957,  a  bill  to  have  national 
effect,  was  being  considered  shortly  be- 
fore It  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  House: 

Ii  Is  also  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral judges  In  the  decisions  since  the  Mallory 
case  ha;-©  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  precise 
ruling  of  the  Mallory  case.  Thus,  there  is 
the  absurd  situation  ol  conflicting  opinions 
from  the  Federal  Judiciary  on  what  fact 
situations  constitute  an  unnecessary  delay 
which  will  void  a  confession.  Certainly  this 
justifies  the  need  for  legislation  defining  the 
conditions  under  which  a  confession  may  be 
taken  from  an  accused  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  needs  clari- 
fication, and  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  pass  the  Mallory  bill.  The  bad  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Mallory  v  Untied  States  '354  US  499  > 
In  the  year  1957  has  given  our  law  en- 
forcement ofHcials  much  trouble.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  crime  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  risen  to  such 
proportions  is  due  to  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  Mallory  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  enforcement  of  law  viola- 
tions. 

Although  Mallory  was  convicted  and. 
in  my  judgment,  clearly  guilty  of  rape  of 
a  young  white  woman  in  the  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  in  1954.  he  has  never  been 
punished.  The  Supreme  Court  has  set 
aside  the  conviction  merely  because  a  de- 
lay occurred  after  the  arrest  of  Mallory 
before  he  was  arraigned  before  a  U.S. 
commissioner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
confession  of  guilt  was  given  before  the 
arraignment. 

It  should  be  our  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  protect  the  innocent,  not  the  guilty. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  organized  govern- 
ment to  punish  the  guilty  that  they  may 
pay  to  society  for  the  crimes  they  have 
committed.  It  is  obvious  that  a  guilty 
man  has  been  turned  loose  by  a  rotten 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
this  has  brought  about  similar  failures  of 
justice  and  failures  in  punishing  guilty 
defendants  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
decision. 

Tliis  biU  should  pass. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  would  infringe  upon  basic 
ccmstitutionai  rights.  H  R.  7053  is  an 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Mallory  v.  United  Stales  »354 
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U.S.  449  > .  The  proposed  measure  would 
declare  rule  5' a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  a  dead  letter  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held 
in  the  Mallory  case  that  the  confession 
was  inadmissible  as  evidence  because  of 
an  unreasonable  delay  between  the  time 
of  the  defendant's  arrest  and  the  time  of 
his  arraignment.  This  decision  was 
consistent  with  a  long  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  beginning  with  McNabb 
V.  United  States  (318  U.S.  332  (1943*) 
and  was  decided  under  rule  5<a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  PiX)cedure. 
This  rule  requires  that  an  arrested  per- 
son shall  be  brought  before  the  nearest 
available  committing  magistrate  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  referred  to  the 
evils  of  unreasonable  detention  in  these 
words: 

Detention  without  arraignment  Is  a  time- 
honored  method  for  keeping  an  accused  un- 
der the  exclusive  control  of  the  police.  They 
can  operate  at  their  leisure.  The  accused  la 
wholly  at  their  mercy.  He  Is  without  the  aid 
of  counsel  or  friends;  and  he  is  denied  the 
protection  of  the  magistrate.  We  should  un- 
equivocally condemn  the  procedure  and 
stand  ready  to  outlaw  •  •  •  any  confession 
obtained  during  the  period  of  the  unlawfiil 
detention.  (Watts  v.  Indiana,  338  VS.  49, 
66.) 

In  the  McNabb  case  f318  U.S.  344-43) 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  set  forth  the  rationale  of 
rule  5ia)  as  follows: 

The  purjx»e  of  this  impressively  pervasive 
requirement  of  criminal  procedure  Is  plain. 
A  democratic  society,  in  which  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  all  men  Is  central,  naturally 
guards  against  the  misuse  of  the  law  en- 
forcement process.  Zeal  In  tracking  down 
crime  la  not  In  Itself  an  assurance  of  sober- 
ness of  Judgment.  Disinterestedness  in  law 
enforcement  does  not  alone  prevent  disregard 
of  cherished  liberties.  Experience  has  there- 
fore counseled  that  safeguards  must  be  pro- 
vided against  the  dangers  of  the  overzealous 
as  well  as  the  despotic. 

Legislation  such  as  this,  requiring  that 
the  police  must,  with  reasonable  promptness, 
show  legal  cause  for  detaining  an  arrested 
person,  constitutes  an  Important  safeguard  — 
not  only  In  assuring  protection  for  the  in- 
nocent but  also  In  securing  conviction  of 
the  guilty  by  methods  that  commend  them- 
selves to  a  progressive  and  self-confident  so- 
ciety. For  this  procedural  requirement 
checks  resort  to  those  reprehensible  prac- 
tices known  as  the  "third  degree"  which 
though  universally  rejected  as  indefensible, 
still  find  their  way  Into  use.  It  alms  to  avoid 
all  the  evU  Implications  of  secret  Interroga- 
tion of  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  reflects 
not  a  sentimental  but  a  sturdy  view  of  law 
enforcement.  It  outlaws  easy  but  self- 
defeating  ways  In  which  brutality  Is  substi- 
tuted for  brains  as  an  Instrument  of  crime 
detection. 

Rule  5(a)  is  In  effect  in  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  This  bill  would  make  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  island  in  the  sea 
of  constitutional  law. 

The  advocates  of  this  proposal  have 
argued  that  the  crime  rate  has  risen  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  then 
ask  us  to  adopt  H  R.  7053  as  a  measure 
which  Is  aimed  at  reducing  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Many  of  us  are  concerned  with 
rising  crime  rates  not  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  also  in  other  major 
cities.     However,    when    one    examines 


the  logic  behind  this  proposal,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  this  is  not  Lhe  prop>er 
approach. 

In  order  to  accept  the  propo.sition  that 
the  Mallory  rule  is  a  coninbuimg  factor 
to  the  increase  in  crime,  one  must  ac- 
cept the  following  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  those  who  commit  crimes:  The  poten- 
tial criminal  says  to  himself.  "I  know  of 
the  Mallory  rule,  and  I  know  that  if  I 
am  caught  and  I  am  unreasonably  de- 
tained, any  coivfession  I  make  during 
the  period  of  detention  will  not  be  ad- 
missible in  court.  Therefore,  I  will 
commit  crimes  with  greater  frequency." 

This  type  of  logic  seeks  to  avoid  the 
harsh  realities  of  criminal  motivation. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  criminal  ac- 
tivity; but  I  believe  that  the  main 
causes  of  crime  were  accurately  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  opposing  the  measure  before 
us.  The  Washington  Post  stated  on 
May  19,  1961: 

It  Is  Imperative  to  deal  with  the  roots  of 
crime — and  these  roots  are  to  be  found  in 
the  clums.  In  overcrowded  schools,  in  denial 
of  Job  opportunities  because  of  race.  In 
neglect  of  children  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  born  to  parents  who  give 
them  neither  love,  nor  care,  nor  even 
sustenance. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  devote 
our  time,  energy,  and  abilities  to  the 
eradication  of  the  causes  of  crime  than 
to  measures  which  are  noi  only  inellec- 
tual  in  dealing  with  this  problem  but 
which  also  constitute  an  assault  upon 
our  constitutional  liberties. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
much  interested  in  tl.e  pas.sagc  of  H.R. 
7053,  the  so-called  Mallory  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  discuss  at  least  some  of  the  legal 
Issues  involved.  I  emphasize  "legal  is- 
sues" because  this  is  a  bill  which  deals 
essentially  with  a  legal  matter — to  be 
precise,  with  a  rule  of  evidence. 

The  critics  of  H.R.  7053  have  con.strued 
the  bill  as  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  accused  of 
crime.  They  maintain  that  pa.ssaBe  of 
the  bill  will  encourage  the  employment 
of  police  methods  in  extracting  confes- 
sions or  written  statements.  The  way 
to  prevent  this  abuse,  they  say.  is  to  deny 
the  prosecutor  the  use  in  court  of  any 
confession  or  statement  so  obtained. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  any  state- 
ments or  confessions  obtained  by  police 
methods  should  not  be  used  in  evidence 
in  any  court  proceedings.  This  state- 
ment, in  fact,  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
my  introductory  remarks.  The  purpose 
of  H.R.  7053  is  certainly  not  to  condone 
police  meth(xis.  Indeed,  section  <b)  of 
tlie  act  is  specifically  designed  to  guard 
against  this  situation  by  providing  that 
no  statement  or  confession  shall  be  ad- 
missible unless  the  accused  is  advised 
that  he  does  not  have  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  any  statement  he  makes 
may  be  used  against  him. 

In  order  to  understand  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  7053,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ana- 
lyze the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Mallory  case  i Mallory  v.  United 
Siafes,  354  U.S.  449,  June  24.  1957).  In 
this  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
confession  obtained  during  a  period  of  a 
long   delay,   during    which   the   accused 


could  have  been  brought  before  a  U.S 
commissioner  as  required  by  rule  5'a'. 
could  not  be  used  in  evidence 

After  analyzmg  the  facts  which  con- 
stituted U-ie  delay — the  Supreme  Court 
enume:-ated  Llie  facts  which  constituted 
the  unnecessary  delay,  .^t  pa^e  455  of 
354  U.S.,  the  Court  stated: 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  preclude 
a  holding  that  arraignment  was  without  un- 
necessary delay."  Petitioner  was  arrest,ed  in 
the  early  afternoon  and  was  detained  at  head- 
quarters within  the  vicinity  of  numerous 
committing  magistrates.  Even  though 
the  police  had  ample  evidence  from  other 
sources  than  the  petitioner  for  regarding 
the  petitioner  as  the  chief  suspect,  they  first 
questioned  him  for  approximately  a  half 
hour.  When  this  inquiry  of  a  19-year-old  lad 
of  limited  Intelligence  produced  no  confes- 
sion, the  police  asked  him  to  submit  to  a  "lie- 
detector"  test.  He  was  not  told  of  his  rights 
to  counsel  or  to  a  preliminary  examination 
t>efore  a  maglsuate,  nor  was  he  warned  that 
he  might  keep  silent  and  "that  any  state- 
ment made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him."  After  4  hours  of  further  detention  at 
headquarters,  during  which  arraignment 
could  easily  have  been  made  In  the  same 
building  in  which  the  police  headquarters 
were  housed,  petitioner  was  examined  by  the 
lie-detector  operator  for  another  hour  snd  a 
half  before  hils  story  began  to  waver.  Not 
until  he  had  confessed,  when  any  judicial 
caution  had  lost  Its  purpose,  did  the  police 
arraign  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  determined  that 
the  case  called  for  the  "proper  applica- 
tion of  rule  5  a'"— 354  US  at  page 
451 — and  further  that  "the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  preclude  a  holding 
that  arraignment  was  without  unneces- 
sary d"lay  ■— 354  U.S.  at  page  455. 

The  Court  then  stated : 

We  cannot  sanction  this  extended  delay, 
resulting  In  confession,  without  subordinat- 
ing the  general  rule  of  prompt  arraignment 
to  the  discretion  of  arresting  officers  in  find- 
ing exceptional  circumstances  for  Its  dis- 
regard   (354  VS.  at  p.  455). 

Because  of  this  language,  even  though 
the  Court  did  enu.merate  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  extended  delay,  the  case 
has  been  interpreted  as  holding  that  de- 
lay in  and  of  itself  is  cnou.L'h  to  invali- 
date any  confession  or  statement  given 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
before  a  commissioner  or  othei  magis- 
trate. If  this  is  the  holding  of  the  Mal- 
lory case,  then  confessions  given  imme- 
diately after  arrest,  which  are  entirely 
free  from  all  elements  of  coercion,  will 
be  held  inadmissible  simply  because  of 
delay. 

Then  the  fact  of  delay,  rather  than 
tlie  fact  of  whether  the  confession  was 
freely  and  voluntarily  given,  will  be- 
come determinative  of  whether  the  evi- 
dence— the  confession — is  competent  for 
presentation  in  court  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  confessions  are  often  the  only  com- 
petent evidence  which  is  available  to 
prove  the  commis.sion  of  many  heinous 
crimes  to  which  there  are  usually  no 
outside  witnesses. 

As  a  member  of  the  bar,  I  have  some 
doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  intended 
to  hold  that  delay,  without  other  circum- 
stances, voids  a  confession.  However, 
the  Mallor>'  case  is  certainly  subject  to 
this    interpretation.      The    undisputed 
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facts  are  that  it  has  been  accorded  this 
interpretation  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers with  the  unfortunate  results  that 
many  ruilty  persons,  against  whom  there 
is  no  evidence  other  than  their  own 
confessions,  are  being  permitted  to  ?o 
free. 

It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
Federal  judges  in  the  decisions  since 
the  Mallory  case,  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  the  precise  ruling  of  the  Mal- 
lory case.  Thus,  there  is  the  absurd 
situation  of  conflicting  opinions  from 
the  Federal  judiciary  on  what  fact  situ- 
ations constitute  an  uimecessary  delay 
which  will  void  a  confession  Certainly 
this  justifies  the  need  for  legislation  de- 
fining the  conditions  under  which  a  con- 
fession may  be  taken  fiom  an  accu.'^ed 
person. 

It  is  important  tu  remember  that  we 
have  two  legal  concepts  under  consider- 
ation: First,  the  procedural  require-, 
ments  under  rule  vai  to  bnnt;  an  ac- 
cused person  before  a  commi>.sioner. 
Second,  the  obtainin;^  of  evidence 
through  a  confession.  The  two  concepts 
should  not  be  lumped  toiiether  The 
first  is  purely  a  procedural  requirement 
in  the  nature  of  a  directive  to  the  arrest- 
ing officer.  The  .second  is  a  rule  of 
evidence  The  Supreme  Court  m  the 
Mallory  case,  because  it  did  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  these  two  concepts, 
extended  the  procedural  requirements  of 
rule  5'ai  into  a  rule  of  law  concernins 
the  admissibility  of  evidence 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7053  i.s  to  return 
the  law  to  its  commonly  accepted  inter- 
pretation prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  H  R  7053  will  simply  clarify 
the  present  confusion  by  providinir 
that — 

Evidence  i:ic:-.<d;ng  «■  .• '"-iients  and  con- 
fessloos.  •  •  •  shjtil  nn'  be  Inadmissible 
solely  because  of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested 
per,son  before  a  commissioner 

This  will  establish  a  clear  congvps.Mor-'.- 
al  intent  to  reserve  the  conditions  un- 
der which  a  confession  was  given  for 
factual  consideration  by  the  court.  It 
will  direct  the  court  to  determine 
whether  the  confession  was  freely  and 
voluntarily  given — in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  competent  and  reliable  as 
evidence — rather  than  determining  only 
the  fact  of  whether  there  was  an  un- 
necessary delay 

As  I  stated  m  my  introductory  re- 
marks, the  second  section  of  the  act  has 
been  included  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  involuntary 
confp'ssion.  The  officer  obtaining  the 
confe.ssion  is  required  to  tell  the  accused 
that  he  does  not  have  to  make  a  ."State- 
ment and  that  if  he  does,  th^  statement 
may  be  used  against  him. 


Rule  5  Proceedings  before  the  Commts- 
^  sloner. —  lai  Appearance  before  the  Commis- 
sioner. An  officer  making  an  arrest  under  a 
warrant  issued  upon  a  complaint  or  any 
person  m.iking  an  arrest  without  a  warrant 
shall  take  the  arrested  person  without  un- 
necessary delay  before  the  nearest  available 
commtsRimer  or  before  any  other  nearby 
officer  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  o.Tenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  When  a  person  arrested  without  a 
warrant  is  brought  before  a  commissioner 
or  other  officer,  a  complaint  shall  be  filed 
forthwith     U  S  C  A    18  i . 


Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
in?  an  amendment'' 

ThP     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     'Mr 
TictyR.NBEKRY  ' .    Docs  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
an  amendment 

Mr.  MrMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 
r  have  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr  MLT.TER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
ir.entary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlpmar.  wil!  .--Mte  it. 

\T:  MTITKR  Mr  Speaker,  at  what 
pumt  .>  a  motion  to  recommit  in  order? 

Th--  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Prior  to 
pa.s.sase  of  the  bill  and  after  the  third 
readmu 

Mr  LLNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  un- 
derstand in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  point  a  motion  to  recommit  would 
be  in  order  the  Chair  said  after  the  third 
reading'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  After  the 
third  reading'  and  before  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  announced  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  it  applicable  na- 
tionwide in  conformance  with  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Could  the  Chair  advise  me  as  to 
when  and  if  such  an  amendment  is  in 
order  and  under  what  circumstances? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment  can 
be  offered  only  if  the  previous  question 
is  voted  down 

Mr   CRA.MER     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordermg  the  previous  ques- 
tion? 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr   LINT)SAY     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LiND.sAT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colvimbia. 

Mr    JAMES  C    DAVIS.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question    was   taken;    and   there 
wcie — yeas  104.  nays  252.  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  78 1 
YEAS— 104 


Addabbo 

BlatiUk 

Cohelaa 

Addonizio 

Boland 

Conte 

Anfuso 

Brad  em  as 

Corman 

Ashley 

Bromwell 

Curtis.  Mo 

Baring 

Burke,  Mas.- 

Oaddarlo 

Barrett 

Byrne.  Pa 

Daniels 

Bennett,  Mich.   Clark 


Dawson 


Dent 

Kastenmeier 

Pfost 

Denton 

Kee 

Phllbln 

Oigtcs 

King.  Calif. 

Pike 

Dingell 

KIrwan 

Price 

Domlnlck 

Kluczynskl 

Puclnskl 

Donohue 

Kowalskl 

Randall 

Dulskl 

LI  bona  tl 

B^odes.  Pa 

Dwyer 

Lindsay 

Rl^-ew.  Alaska 

Ellsworth 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

Plnneg»n 

McPall 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Flood 

MacOregor 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Frledel 

Mack 

Rostenkowski 

Oartnatz 

Miller.  Clem 

Ryan 

Olalmo 

Miller. 

Santangelo 

Granahan 

George  P. 

Sauud 

Gray 

Moeller 

Shelley 

Oreen.  Pa 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Hansen 

Morse 

Slack 

Harding 

Moeher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Healey 

Moss 

Staggers 

Hechler 

Multcr 

Sullivan 

Hollfleld 

Murphy 

Thompson,  N  J 

Holland 

Nix 

Toll 

Inouye 

OBrlen.  111. 

Udall 

JoelBon 

OHara.  111. 

Ullman 

Johnson.  Calif 

OHara.  Mich. 

Vanlk 

Karsten 

Olsen 

Yates 

Karth 

Peterson 
NAYS— 282 

Zelenko 

Abbltt 

Durno 

Loser 

Abernethy 

Edmondson 

McCormack 

Adair 

Elliott 

McCuUocb 

Albert 

Everett 

McDonougb 

Alexander 

Evins 

Mclntire 

Alford 

Pallon 

McMlUan 

Alger 

Fa.scell 

McSween 

Andersen. 

Felghan 

McVcy 

Minn. 

Penton 

Magnuson 

Anderson.  111. 

Plndley 

Mahon 

Andrews 

Fisher 

MaUllard 

Arends 

Flynt 

Marshall 

Ash  brook 

Ford 

Math  las 

Ashmore 

Forrester 

Matthews 

A.splnall 

Fou!italu 

May 

AuchlncloM 

Frailer 

Mcader 

Avery 

Pulton 

Merrow 

Ayres 

Garland 

Michel 

Bailey 

Gary 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Baker 

Gathlngs 

MllUkin 

Baldwin 

Gavin 

Mills 

Barry 

Glenn 

Mlnshali 

Bass,  Tenn 

Goodell 

Monagan 

Battln 

Goodllng 

Montoya 

Beckworth 

OrlflfUi 

Moore 

Beermann 

Griflnths 

Morris 

Belcher 

Gross 

Morrison 

Bell 

Gubser 

Natcher 

Bennett.  Fla 

Hagan.  Qa 

Nelsen 

Berry 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Norblad 

Bettfi 

Haley 

NorreU 

Blitch 

Halleck 

Nygaard 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Oetertag 

Bolton 

HarrU 

Patman 

Bonner 

Harrison.  Va 

Pelly 

Bow 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Perkins 

Boykin 

Harsha 

Richer 

Bray 

Harvey.  Ind 

PlUlon 

Breeding 

Harvey,  Mich 

Plrnle 

B.-^ooks.  La. 

Hubert 

Poage 

Brooks,  Tex 

Hemphill 

Poff 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Qule 

Brown 

Herlong 

Rains 

Bruce 

Hlestand 

Ray 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hoeven 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Burleson 

Hoflman,  Mich 

Rlehlman 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Horan 

Riley 

Cannon 

Huddles  ton 

Robison 

Casey 

Hull 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Chamberlain 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Roudebush 

Chelf 

Ikard,  Tex 

Rouaselot 

Chenoweth 

Jarman 

Rutherford 

Chiperfleld 

Jennings 

Saylor 

Church 

Johansen 

Schadeberg 

Coad 

Johnson.  Md 

Schenck 

Collier 

Johnson.  Wis 

Schneebell 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Schwelker 

Corbctt 

Jones,  Ala 

Schwengel 

Cramer 

Jones.  Mo 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Judd 

Scranton 

Curtln 

Kearns 

Seely-Brown 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Keith 

Selden 

Dai^ue 

Kelly 

Sheppard 

Davis, 

Kllday 

Short 

James  C. 

King,  NY. 

Shrlver 

Da  via.  John  W 

King.  UUh 

Slkee 

Davis.  Tenn 

Kltchln 

Slier 

Derounlan 

Knox 

Slsk 

Derwlnski 

Kornegay 

Smith.  Miss. 

Devlne 

Kunkel 

Spence 

Dole 

Kyi 

Springer 

Dooley 

lAlrd 

Stephens 

Dorn 

Lane 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

Langen 

Stubblefield 

Downing 

Latta 

Taber 

Doyle 

Lipscomb 

Taylor 

1961 
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Ttague.  Calif.  Tuck 

Teague,  Tex.  Tupp>er 

Thomas  Van  Pelt 

Thompson.  La.  Van  Zandt 
Thompson.  Tex.  Weaver 

TTiomson.  Wis.  Westland 
Thorn  berry 


ToUefson 
Trimble 


Wharton 
Whltener 
Whltten 


Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 79 


Bass.  Nil.  Hollzman  Rabaut 

Bates  Hosn'.er  Reece 

Becker  Jensen  Relfel 

Boiling  Keogb  Reus* 

Brewster  KUburn  Rivers,  SO. 

Broyhlll  Kllgore  Roberts 

Buckley  Landnim  Rooney 

Cahlll  Lankford  Roosevelt 

Carey  Lennon  St.  George 

Cederberg  Lesinskl  St.  Germain 

Celler  Macdonald  Scherer 

Clancy  Machrowlcz  Sibal 

Cook  Madden  Smith.  Calif. 

Cooley  Martin,  Mass.  Smith,  Va. 

Delaney  Martin.  Nebr.  Stafford 

Farbeteln  Mason.  Steed 

Flno  Moorobead,  Utt 

Fogarty  Ohio  Vinson 

Prellnghuysen    Moorhead.Pa.  Wallhauser 

Gallagher  Moulder  Walter 

OUbert  Mvirray  Watts 

Grant  OBrlen.  NY.  Wels 

Green.  Oreg  OKonskl  Whalley 

Hall  O'NelU  Williams 

Haipem  Gamers  WUlls 

Hays  Passman  WUaon,  Calif. 

Hoffman,  m.  Powell 

So  the  motion  to  reconxmit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia agaliut. 

Mr.  R«uss  for,  with  Mr.  Wallhauaer 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr    Brewster  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr   Hall  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  agaiiut. 

Mr.  Holtzman  for.  with  Mr.  Williams 
against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr  0"Netn  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for.  with  Ifr.  Hoffman  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  wltli  Mr    Oemers  against. 

Mr.  Leslnakl  for.  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 

Mr.  Maclirowlcz  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr    Ro<iney   for,   vlth   Mrs    Reere  against. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  for.  with  Mr  Becker 
against. 

Mr    Farbeteln  for,  with  Mr    Utt  against. 

Mr    Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Batee  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Mason 
against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr 
Willis  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr    Watts  against 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.   Powell   for,   »ith  Mr.  Walter   against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts 
against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia 
against. 

Mr    Halpern  for.  with  Mr.  Gary  agalnat. 

Mr  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mr. 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Cook  for.  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Jensen. 


Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Frellnghuj-sen. 
Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr    Cahlll. 

Messrs.  ANFUSO  and  BY'RNE  of 
Pennsylvania  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BEERM.A.NN  changed  h:s  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the    relief    »f    Mln 


Anna 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1293  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DJura 
Zelenbaba; 

H.R.  1360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop; 

H.R.  1467  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pttarch-Martln  Dauphinals: 

H  R.  1508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs: 

H.R  1623.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlera  Marek: 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  reUef  (»f  Mrs. 
Sato  Yasuda, 

H.R  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Mah 
Qnock; 

HR.  1621  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Miss 
Krlstlna  Voydanoff; 

HJl.  1822  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  Berberlan; 

HR.  1871.  An    act    for 
Ja  Lee; 

H.R  1873.  An    act   for   the  relief   ot 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo; 

H  R  1886  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotis  Sotiropoulos: 

H.R.  2101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  IC\'ellna 
Scarpa: 

HJl.  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlOregorlo  Bruno; 

H.R.  2116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera; 

HR  2141.  An  %ct  tor  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

H.R.  2158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens: 

H.R.  3489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec; 

HJl  3846.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt. 
Louis  Benedettl.  retired; 

H  R.  3850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson; 

H.R.  4217.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

H.R.  4219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  William  M.  Farmer; 

H.R.  4282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Lazarz;  and 

HR  4713  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWltt. 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  fc*  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  P^evenue 
Taxation. 

The  message  also  announced  tliai  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 


title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  1922.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
houses  for  moderate  and  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, to  promote  orderly  urban  development, 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  community  facil- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Incorpxirated. 

S  J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  ol  May  14-20.  1961,  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15,  1961,  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  duagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  ^S.  1852) 
entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Mr.  Metcalf,  a 
member  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  in  place  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, resigned. 


GENERAL  G0\T:RNMENT  MATTERS. 
DEPAJRTTvIENT  OF  COMMEliCK  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1962 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7577)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  21-2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr   Fentoni  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  7577,  with  Mr. 
AiBERT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration provides  appropriations  totaling 
$626,958,000  for  the  Executive  oace  of 
the  President,  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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the  Panama  Canal,  and  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies.  This  allowance  for 
1962  IS  a  reduction  of  $39,320,000  in  the 
amended  budget  estimates  and  is  $167.- 
942.825  below  the  1961  appropriations 
This  reduction  below  1961  is  due  to  sev- 
'^  eral  nonrecurring  activities  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  in  1961  and 
are  not  required,  either  m  full  or  part  in 
1962.  such  as  the  repayable  advance  to 
the  hishway  trust  fund  and  the  Eight- 
eenth Evecennial  Census  There  are  also 
substantial  maritime  ship  construction 
balances  bems,'  earned  over  that  decrease 
the  requirements  for  additional  funds 
m  1962 

The  committee's  reductions  in  the 
amended  budi;et  estimates  were  made 
wherever  possible  and  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  the  buildup  in 
staCf  and  expansion  of  programs  ap- 
peared to  be  too  great  for  1  year. 

TITLE     I.     EXECUTIVE     OFFICE     OF     THE     PRE.SIDENT 
A>rD    FUNDS    .IP  PRO  PR  I. MED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  carries  appropria- 
tions for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President  totaling  $12,614,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $297,000  in  the  estimates.  In- 
cluded in  this  title  is  $200,000  for  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Manasrement  Policy,  a  reduction 
of  $100,000  volunteered  by  the  agency. 
The  other  reductions  made  relate  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advi.sers 

There  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain public  works  planning  personnel 
and  responsibilities  between  the  special 
projects.  'White  House  appropriation  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  appears  to  have  been  cleared 
up.  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  dated  June  9.  1961: 

Bureau  of  the  Badge'  .s  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Appropriations  Committee  ac- 
tion relating  to  certain  public  works  plan- 
ning personnel  which  were  transferred  to 
'he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  23 
and  fur  which  funds  had  been  requested  in 
fiscal  1962.  •  •  •  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
that  the  action  of  the  committee  in  delet- 
ing $139,000  from  the  budget  request  for 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  this  purpose,  and  rec- 
ommending that  any  necessary  funds  be  pro- 
vided from  the  appropriation  for  special 
projects  of  the  White  House  Office,  is  satis- 
factory to  this  Bureau.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  request  the  Senate  to  restore  this  re- 
duction. 

The  committee  reduced  the  request  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
$200,000.  allowmg  $414,000.  The  com- 
mittee made  this  reduction  so  as  to  be 
in  conforaiity  with  the  limitation  of 
$345,000  on  salaries  in  the  basic  law  and 
has  mcluded  language  m  the  bill  limit- 
ing salaries  to  that  amount.  There  is 
legislation  pending  that  will  either  lift 
or  increase  the  limitation  and  on  enact- 
ment of  such  a  iavv  consideration  can 
then  be  given  t-o  whatever  fund  adjust- 
ments that  may  be  required. 

TTTLE    n      DEP.ARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

The  committee  is  recommending  a 
total  appropriation  of  $559,059,000  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce   in    1962 


This  Is  a  reduction  of  $38,503,000  in  the 
amended  budget  estimates  and  $135,- 
770,375  below  the  1961  availability  due 
primarily  to  the  nonrecurring  items  and 
balances  mentioned  earlier. 

The  budget  proposed  an  increase  of 
over  1.460  permanent  positions  in  1962. 
Committee  action  will  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  about  470  of  the  request  which 
will  allow  approximately  22.000  for  the 
coming  year  as  compared  with  21.000  in 
the  current  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,625,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  general  administration 
of  the  Department  in  1962.  a  reduction 
of  $475,000  in  the  request,  but  $789,125 
over  the  1961  appropriation.  The  Sec- 
retary in  requesting  this  substantial  in- 
crease stated  that  it  would  be  devoted 
principally  to  strengthening  the  Depart- 
ment's activity  and  leadership  in  the 
areas  of  transportation  policy,  science 
and  technology  programs,  and  general 
management  and  program  planning. 
This  increased  allowance  is  made  to 
provide  him  with  the  means  to  more  ef- 
fectively manage  not  only  the  respon- 
sibilities that  have  been  a  part  of  the 
programs  in  the  past  but  the  new  and 
expanded  activities  planned  for  1962. 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  are  less  this  coming  year  as  the 
major  portion  of  the  work  on  the  Eight- 
eenth Decennial  Census  has  been  com- 
plete. Funds  are  provided  for  the  1962 
Census  of  Governments  to  be  conducted 
during  the  year  and  also  money  for  the 
preparatory  work  incident  to  the  1963 
Census  of  Business.  Transportation. 
Manufactures,  and  Mineral  Industries 
required  by  law  to  be  taken  every  5  years. 

The  major  portion  of  the  budget  al- 
lowance for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey is  for  the  construction  of  ships.  We 
have  recommended  the  deferral  of  one 
of  the  two  replacement  survey  ships  re- 
quested in  order  to  phase  in  the  new 
oceanographic  program.  The  President 
requested  a  new  oceanographic  survey 
vessel  in  the  amendment  to  the  budget, 
which  has  been  allowed. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  com- 
bining of  three  appropriations  into  one 
entitled  "Business  Activities"  which  ac- 
tually is  comparable  to  the  old  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
existence  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
programs  that  are  included  in  this  new 
appropriation  are  those  of:  first,  the  Of- 
fice of  Field  Services;  second.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration; 
and  third.  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
The  major  increases  allowed  relate  to 
the  expanded  export  trade  and  invest- 
ment programs  and  the  new  travel  pro- 
gram. Some  reductions  have  been  made, 
but  adequate  funds  have  been  allowed 
to  get  the  programs  underway  on  an  ex- 
panded basis  as  compared  to  the  ciir- 
rent  year. 

The  bill  contains  substantially  the  en- 
tire request  for  maritime  activities.  The 
Congress  is  pretty  well  committed  on  the 
subsidy  programs.  The  ship  construc- 
tion program  is  based  upon  ship  replace- 
ment obligations  of  the  shipping  compa- 
nies now  holding  operating -differential 
subsidy  contracts.  The  appropriation 
of  $182  million  for  operating-differen- 
tial subsidies  is  for  the  liquidation  of 
contract  authorization.    It  is  an  increase 


of  $32  million  over  1961  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  payments  required  for 
the  liquidation  of  prior  year  subsidies 
payable  to  the  15  subsidized  operators 
and  includes  $8  million  for  new  opera- 
tors with  whom  it  is  expected  contracts 
will  be  executed  before  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1962.  An  additional  amount  over 
1961  has  been  allowed  for  salaries  and 
expenses  to  enable  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  to  more  adequately  perform  its 
regulatory  functions.  The  disclosure  of, 
and  referral  of.  187  alleged  violations  by 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  not  only  adds  to 
the  workload  but  points  up  the  necessity 
for  the  strengthening  and  enforcement 
of  the  shipping  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Testimony  disclosed  backlogs  in 
the  operating-differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  will  work  real  hardships  on  the 
operators  if  they  are  allowed  to  build 
up.  The  additional  funds  will  also  as- 
sist the  Maritime  Administration  to  im- 
prove this  situation  as  well  as  permit 
better  control  of  the  program.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  appropriations 
are  made  available  for  the  maritime 
training  activities,  including  operation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.,  and  grants  to  the  State  mari- 
time schools. 

Additional  funds  have  been  allowed 
the  Patent  OfBce  to  permit  an  advance- 
ment of  the  effort  to  reduce  the  back- 
log of  pending  patent  applications  and 
thus  shorten  the  time  an  individual 
must  wait  for  action  on  an  application. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  amount  requested  for  grants  for 
construction  for  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way program,  to  be  derived  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Except  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  the  committee, 
and  the  Congress,  as  a  practical  matter, 
can  exercise  little  discretion  over  the 
level  of  this  item  in  the  annual  appro- 
priations process.  Authority  to  obligate 
the  Government,  and  in  turn  this  trust 
fund,  is  carried  in  the  basic  highway 
legislation.  The  armual  appropriations 
process  is  essentially  limited  to  ear- 
marking for  disbursement  from  the  trust 
fund  whatever  amounts  are  needed  to 
meet  the  contractual  obligations  in- 
curred under  authority  provided  outside 
the  appropriations  orocess.  Commit- 
tee members  questioned  the  new  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Mr.  'Whitton, 
quite  extensively  on  the  many  problems 
that  have  received  much  publicity  and 
are  causes  of  major  concern,  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  steps  either  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  to  prevent  recurrences. 
The  committee  has  allowed  an  increase 
of  $1,53  3,000  over  the  current  year  for 
general  administrative  expenses  which 
will  provide  additional  area  engineers, 
auditors,  and  clerical  staff  to  more  ade- 
quately supervise  the  growing  national 
highway  program.  The  estimates  and 
committee  recommendations  are  based 
on  continuation  of  existing  law  and  may 
therefore  be  subject  to  modification 
upon  enactment  of  pending  highway 
legislation.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  balance  of  $200  million  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  at  the  end  of  1961. 
and  that  during  1962  revenues  collected 
will  amount  to  $3,216  million  and   ex- 


penditures are  estimated  at  $2,990  mil- 
lion which  would  leave  a  balance  of  $426 
milhon  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 
Again,  these  figures  are  based  on  exist- 
ing law. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  re- 
quests for  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  liquidate  obligations  incurred 
under  prior  contract  authorizations  for 
forest  highways  and  public  lands  high- 
ways as  proposed  in  the  budget  This 
procedure  eliminates  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  prior  years  when  the 
budget  proposed  financing  from  the 
highway  trust  fund,  which  was  not 
authorized. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
quested a  substantial  increase  in  all 
areas.  The  committee  has  allowed  a 
total  of  $22  million  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  their  research  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  decrease  of  $2,750,000 
in  the  amended  budget,  but  $2,247,000 
above  the  1961  appropriation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  program,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  $1  million  be  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currency  ac- 
cruing under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  for  scien- 
tific activities  and  will  be  used  for 
programs  in  India.  Israel,  and  Pakistan 
that  will  supplement  existing  programs 
within  the  Bureau.  A  total  of  $8  million 
has  been  approved  for  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear  research  reactor  and  related 
facilities  at  the  new  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  near  Gaithersburg.  Md.  The  Bureau 
also  asked  for  $50  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  replacement  facilities  at  this 
new  site.  It  wa.s  learned  during  the 
hearings  that  approximately  $20  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  past 
have  not  been  obligated  so  that  with  the 
amount  requested  for  1962  they  would 
have  a  total  of  $70  million  available  for 
obligation  in  the  coming  year.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  that  they  can 
wisely  and  economically  obligate  that 
sum  in  1  year.  For  this  reason  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  is  recom- 
mended. The  committee  desires  that 
the  Bureau  go  forward  with  its  plans  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction 
should  not  delay  the  program. 

The  'Weather  Bureau  recommenda- 
tions in  this  bill  do  not  deal  with  the 
recent  proposal  for  $53  million  for  a  na- 
tional operational  meteorological  satel- 
lite system.  This  proposition  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  later  bill  Contrary  to  what 
would  be  a  normal  assumption  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  does  not  carry 
on  the  major  portion  of  the  weather  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  table  appearing  on  page  472 
of  part  1  of  the  printed  hearings  which 
gives  the  distribution  of  meteorological 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960 — of  the  total  of 
$196  6  million.  Weather  Bureau  expendi- 
tures are  only  $59.5  million.  The  com- 
mittee has  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  he 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
committee  report  dealing  with  dupli- 
cation directed  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget; 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  Is  to 
coordinate   the   many    and    varied    activities 


of  the  Government  The  committee  Is  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  many  like  and  similar  ac- 
tivities and  programs  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  department  or  agency,  a  situation 
which  opens  the  way  to  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  expenditures  The  Bureau  Is 
urged  to  continue  to  direct  particular  at- 
tention toward  the  avoidance  or  elimina- 
tion of  any  such  duplication  In  every  way 
possible      It  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

This  applies  not  only  to  weatlier.  but 
also  to  the  ever-growing  field  of  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  gathering  statistics 
on  many  varied  subjects. 

Substantial  increases  have  been  al- 
lowed for  various  activities  in  the  area  of 
weather  measurements  and  forecasts 
and  research  and  development.  In  the 
latter  category  the  increase  provides  pri- 
marily for  expanded  research  on  the  me- 
teorological space  satellite  programs. 
Dr  Reichelderfer,  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  showed  us  a  photograph  taken 
from  Tiros  I.  He  stated  that  it  would 
have  taken  tens  of  thousands  of  pe<iple 
and  thousands  of  ships  in  the  Pacific  to 
have  pieced  together  the  observations 
secured  from  just  a  few  pictures  ::rom 
this  one  weather  satellite.  The  impor- 
tance of  weather  services  to  agricu.ture 
has  been  recognized  by  the  committee. 
Several  years  ago  funds  were  pro\ided 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
weather  reporting  pilot  stations  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  area.  These  stations 
have  proved  to  be  most  successful. 
However,  only  tentative  plans  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  service  to  ether 
areas.  Funds  were  included  in  the  ag- 
riculture appropriation  bill  last  week  for 
a  joint  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
determine  the  need  for  this  type  oi  in- 
formation in  ot-her  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  the  jxjssibility  of  using  .'ome 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Market  News  Serv- 
ice to  disseminate  the  information  A 
similar  amount  is  included  in  this  bill 
for  Weather  Bureau  participation. 
Funds  are  also  included  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  agricultural 
weather  reporting  services  in  certain 
areas  requiring  the  service  at  an  early 
date. 

TITl-E  m.    THX  PANAMA  CANAL 

Appropriations  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
carried  in  title  III.  are  routine  and  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  through  reve- 
nues for  services  rendered. 

TITLE  IV.    INDEPENDENT  AGENCirs 

Title  IV  covers  a  number  of  independ- 
ent agencies,  namely,  the  Advisoi-y  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission, the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Appropriations  for  these 
seven  agencies  total  $32,185,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $390,000  in  the  estimates  and 
$28,733,500  below  the  1961  appropria- 
tions. 

The  recommendations  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  do  not  include 
the  estimates  submitted  after  the  close 
of  hearings  totaling  $130,898,000.  Those 
estimates  will  be  considered  in  a  later 


bill.  There  is  a  total  of  $24,671,000 
available  for  salaries  and  expenses  in 
1962  and  is  composed  of  a  cash  appro- 
priation and  transfers  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund  and  the  fund  for  the  hquida- 
tion  of  RFC  loans.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $1,123,000  m  the  budget,  but  an  in- 
crease of  $1,690,000  in  the  1961  level  and 
will  provide  substantial  staff  increases 
in  the  field  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
Washington  office.  The  committee  has 
allowed  the  full  request  of  $20  million 
for  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  balance 
in  the  revolving  fund  will  be  approxi- 
mately $80  miUion  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  thus  with  the  appropriation 
of  $20  milhon  recommended,  a  total  of 
$100  million  will  be  available  in  1962. 
Based  on  the  current  rate  it  is  prcseiUly 
estimated  1962  requirements  will  total 
$112  million  which  will  leave  a  shortage 
of  $12  million  and  would  require  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  As  I  said 
earlier,  consideration  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  additional  requests  which 
include  an  estiniate  for  the  payment  of 
an  additional  $130  million  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund. 

The  only  other  item  I  wish  to  mention 
at  this  time  is  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  The  committee  reduced 
the  estimated  $90,000  as  there  h,as  been 
approximately  this  amount  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year  19(50-1961 
which  reverts  to  the  Treasury.  Since 
hearings  were  held  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision on  the  Communist  Party  case 
which  will  result  in  an  increasing  work- 
load for  the  Board,  and  as  statec  in  the 
report,  the  committee  stands  ready  to 
consider  any  further  fund  requirements 
deemed  necessarj'. 

This  summarizes  generally  what  is  in 
the  bill.  The  accompanying  report  sets 
out  specifically  and  in  detail  what  the 
committee  recommends  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  and  the  printed  hearings  de- 
scribe the  programs  plamied. 

Mr.  KORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     1  yield. 

Mr.  HORAN.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  that  the  imposition  by  the 
States  of  various  sales  taxes  ranging 
from  2  percent  to  5  percent  on  these  Fed- 
eral moneys  was  actually  costing  this 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  highway 
program,  of  course,  between  $800  million 
and  $900  million  a  year.  My  question  to 
my  subcommittee  chairman  at  th:.s  point 
is.  Does  he  not  ihmk  we  should  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress''  Be- 
cause I  think  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  use  of 
the  Federal  moneys  allocated  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  thiuk  tlic  matter  should  be 
studied  by  the  appropriate  committee 

Mr  EDMONDSON  M. .  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Regarding  the 
Small  Business  Administration  authority 
to  transfer  funds  from  the  revolving 
fund  to  its  administrative  cost,  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  correcting  me  if  this  is 
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Incorrect,  the  Elsenhower  budget  and 
also  the  Kennedy  budget  authorized  a 
transfer  of  approximately  $18Vi  million 
over  to  administrative  costs  to  carry  on 
the  lending  activity  of  SBA.  This  bill 
cuts  this  transfer  authority  from  $18  4 
million  to  approximately  $17^2  million. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  information 
reaching  my  office  from  my  district  in- 
dicates a  rising  volume  of  applications, 
I  understand  they  have  increased  about 
50  percent  in  the  last  3  month.s. 

Mr.  ANDREW.S.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  March.  April,  and 
May. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Why  would  there 
be  a  cut  in  the  estimates  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Eisenhower  administration  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  lend'.n?  activities? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  budgets  were 
prepared  before  the  trend  in  increased 
applications  began.  There  is  pending 
now,  but  it  came  to  the  Hill  after  we 
had  completed  our  hearinajs,  a  supple- 
mentary request  totaling  $130,890,000 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Deficiency  Subcommittee  or 
presented  to  the  Senate,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  this  committee  has 
no  desire  to  curtail  the  activities  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  find  some  very  in- 
teresting statements  in  our  hearings 
with  reference  to  the  speed  with  which 
they  are  hajidling  the  applications  now. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  know  that  in 
our  own  area  there  has  been  a  definite 
increase  in  efficiency,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  handling  of  these  loan  applications, 
but  the  problem  that  confronts  us  right 
now  is  that  the  volume  of  applications 
is  so  substantial,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  at  a  very  minimum  the  budget 
request  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  the  Kennedy  administration 
should  be  recognized  as  valid  and  at  least 
the  amounts  requested  in  the  budget  be 
allowed  for  operating  costs.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  I  do  not  think  we 
have  crippled  their  activities. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Andrews 
has  brou:;ht  in  a  good  bill.  H.R.  7577. 

May  I  pay  my  respects  at  this  time  to 
the  able  and  most  courteous  manner  in 
which  the  chairman  conducted  the  hear- 
ings for  many  weeks.  He  was  most 
courteous  in  his  dealings  with  witnesses 
and  was  never  in  a  hurry.  Consequently 
there  was  full  and  generous  di.scussions 
on  the  miOst  important  items — if  not  all 
of  thejn. 

This  subcomjuittce  is  composed  of  1.3 
members — 7  on  the  majority  side  and  6 
on  the  minority  All  of  them  displayed 
great  interest  in  this  bill  and  each  made 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  subject 
matter. 

Several  of  the  Members  on  both  sides, 
havinp  served  on  the  old  Commerce  Sub- 
committee, were  of  inestimable  help  with 
their  experience  to  those  of  us  who  have 
those  agencies  for  the  first  time. 

As  usual  we  have  in  Earl  ."^ilsby  a  \<^vy 
capable  and  informed  staff  member  who. 


like  all  the  other  staff  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  does  wonder- 
ful work  in  their  assignments. 

This  is  a  large,  and  I  may  say  impor- 
tant, appropriations  bill.  It  deal.>  with 
both  domestic  and  foreign  problems — 
commerce,  particularly. 

Not  many  people  realize  what  a  tre- 
mendous area  such  agencies  as  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  its  bureaus  cov- 
er— the  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  .several  of  the  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive. To  quote  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr  Hodges,  when  he  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee: 

When  I  assumed  the  responslblUty  of  di- 
recting the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  must  confess  I  was  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  vast  area  of  service 
this  agency  can  render  to  the  business  com- 
munity, I  find  actually  that  the  Department 
13  charged  by  law  with  tremendously  impor- 
tant responsibilities  including  promoting  the 
Nation's  Industry  and  business.  Its  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  Its  transportation 
svstems  and  Its  scientific  and  economic 
gr  'Wth. 

Of  course  I  must  not  fail  to  add  that 
Secretary  Hodtres  completed  the  remarks 
I  just  quoted  by  stating : 

I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  realize  that  this 
Nation's  welfare  requires  that  -services  so 
vital  to  its  economy  be  rendered  most  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  adequate  financial  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  Secretary  Hodges  by 
that  statement  has  indicated  and  real- 
izes the  great  responsibility  he  has  as- 
sumed. While  it  does  take  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  operate  such  a  giant  estab- 
lishment we  trust  that  the  appropria- 
tions the  committee  has  allowed  and  the 
increa.sed  personnel  that  we  have  pro- 
vidf^d  will  at  least  start  the  1962  fi.scal 
year  on  the  road  to  effective  and  efficient 
services  which  is,  as  he  says,  so  vital  to 
our  economy. 

The  chairman  has  outlined,  generally, 
what  has  been  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee, which  was  unanimous  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Reductions  have 
been  made  wherever  pcssible.  particular- 
ly in  those  instances  where  the  buildup 
in  staff,  and  expansion  of  programs  ap- 
peared to  be  too  great  for  1  year.  This 
was  especially  true  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  instance,  requested  an 
increase  of  1.463  new  permanent  posi- 
tions. Your  subcommittee  reduced  that 
by  470,  so  that  they  received  almost  1,000 
more  positions  for  1962  than  1961.  and 
which  gives  them  a  total  of  around  21.000 
or  22,000  for  the  Department. 

However  much  of  the  big  money  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  pretty 
much  set  by  law  and  any  reductions  are 
merely  deferrals.  The  major  items  in 
this  category  are  the  maritime  subsidy 
programs  and  the  highway  construction 
programs. 

We  did  make  a  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  of  $800,000  but  the 
allowance  is  still  $1,530,000  and  135 
positions  over  1961. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  requested 
an  increase  of  212  positions  and 
$4,997,000.  The  committee  did  not  be- 
lieve such  a  large  expansion  was  wi.se  in 
1  year  and  allowed  half  of  the  request 


which  will  provide  $22  million  and  also 
allow  a  modest  expansion  in  the  research 
field  in  1962.  Of  course  this  is  bolsterpd 
by  the  special  foreign  currency  program 
allowed. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  go  along 
with  the  request  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  the  limit  on  pay  of  indi- 
viduals hired  as  experts  or  consultants 
be  increased  from  $50  to  $100  a  day.  but 
rather  removed  the  dollar  amount  from 
the  language,  which  under  the  authoriz- 
ing law  will  permit  payments  up  to 
$60  88.  the  highest  daily  rate  in  the  gen- 
eral schedule. 

On  page  29  of  the  bill  you  will  find  an 
item  that  to  my  mind  Is  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  in 
this  bill.  Elspecially  is  it  so  at  this  time. 
It  is  an  item  of  $305,000  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board. 

For  years  I  have  sat  on  this  committee 
listening  to  the  chairman — presently  a 
chairlady— telling  us  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  have  made  findings — cases 
sent  down  from  the  Attorney  General- 
only  to  be  held  up  because  of  the  delay 
of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  Communist  Party  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  a  few  days  ago 
did  render  a  decision  in  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  UJS.  had  to  register 
as  such. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  a  favorable  decision  for  the 
Government  we  trust  that  the  delaymg 
actions  threatened  by  the  Communist 
leaders  will  be  promptly  dealt  with  and 
that  the  Communist  threat  once  and  for 
all  squashed  in  this  country. 

Too  long  have  the  American  people 
been  kept  in  suspension  in  disposing  of 
this  cancer. 

Certainly  if  more  money  is  needed  for 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  forthcoming  when 
requested. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  relates 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Bridge,  now  under 
construction,  which  will  designate  it  the 
"Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge,"  thus  perpetu- 
ating the  Thatcher  Perry,  which  it  is  re- 
placing, named  in  honor  of  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
and  this  committee.  Prior  to  his  service 
here  he  was  a  member  of  the  Isthmanian 
Canal  Commission  and  Civil  Governor 
during  the  period  of  construction. 

There  is  also  language  in  title  V, 
"General  provisions,*'  which  will  permit 
the  emplo>Tnent  of  alien  veterinarians 
who  are  nationals  of  Poland,  If  they  are 
otherwise  qualified  I  imderstand  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
hire  these  people  and  believe  that  this 
exception  to  the  general  prohibition  on 
the  employment  of  aliens  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has  given 
a  very  fine  explanation  of  this  bill.  H  R. 
7577,  the  appropriation  bill  for  1962  for 
General  Government  matters,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  has  to  do  with  funds 
for  the  President,  the  White  House  of- 
fice, special  projects.  Executive  Man- 
sion and  grounds,  extraordinary  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  National 
Security    Council.    President's    Advisory 
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Committee  on  Government  Organiza- 
tion. President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  emergency 
fund  for  the  President — national  de- 
fense and  expenses  of  management 
improvement. 

Therf  was  a  budget  request  for 
$12  911000  for  title  I  The  committee 
allowed  $12,614,000  or  a  decrease  of 
$297,000.  This  is,  however,  an  increase 
of  $151,500  over  1961. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its 
various  bureaus  The  budget  request  for 
title  II  was  $597,562,000  The  commit- 
tee allowed  $559,059,000  or  a  decrease  of 
$38,503,000  This  is  also  a  decrease  of 
$135,770,375  from  the  current  1961  ap- 
propriations of  S694.829.375. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  ha.s  u>  do  with  the 
Panama  Canal  appropriations.  This 
comprises  botli  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment and  tiie  Panama  Canal  Comrany 

The  budget  request  was  for  $23- 
230,000:  the  committ*»e  allowed  $23- 
100.000— a  decrease  of  $130,000.  This  is 
also  a  decrease  of  $3,590,450  under  the 
1961  appropriation  of  $26  690  450 

Title  rv  has  to  do  with  appropriations 
for  independent  agencies,  namely:  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission.  Poreiyn  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission 

The  budk'ct  request  was  for  $32,575.- 
000:  the  committee  allowed  $32,185,000— 
a  decrease  of  $390,000  This  is  also  a 
decrease  of  $28,733,750  under  the  1961 
funds  of  $60,918,500. 

Tlierefore  we  have  in  this  bill  a  re- 
quest of  $666,278,000  The  committee 
allowed  S626.958.OO0 — a  decrease  of  $39,- 
320,000  Tins  is  also  a  decrease  of  $167,- 
942.825  from  the  1961  appropriations  of 
$794,900,825 

•mTE  I 

On  p.it:e  507  of  part  II  of  the  hearings 
will  be  found  a  complete  breakdown  for 
all  the  items  in  title  I. 

On  page  508  of  part  II  of  the  hearings 
is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees from  1952  to  1962  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

SPECIAL     PROJECTS 

The  average  number  of  employees  for 
this  project  for  1961  is  110.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  120  employees  will  be  re- 
quired for  1962. 

$1,500  000  is  recommended  for  1962 
which  is  the  same. 

In  1960  there  was  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $200,000.  There  is  none  ex- 
pected for  1961. 

BUREAU    or   THT    BUDGET 

The  budget  estimate  of  $5,720,000  was 
reduced  to  $5,423,000  for  1962  This 
amounted  to  $297  000  It  is  an  increase 
of  $137,000  over  1961. 

There  was  a  budget  request  for 
$135,000  for  travel  allowance  The  com- 
mittee allowed  $125000  We  recom- 
mend also  that  consultants  pay  be  in- 
crea.sed  from  $50  to  $75  per  day 

There  appears  to  be  many,  many  du- 
plications of  activities  m  our  Government 
and  since  it  is  one  of  the  major  respon- 


sibilities of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  coordinating  the  many  activities,  we 
would  urge  the  Bureau  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  problem. 

Much  of  the  duplication,  so  glaring  at 
the  moment,  is  in  the  weather  activities 
and  in  oceanography. 

It  was  testified  that  about  $196  mil- 
lion was  being  spent  on  weather  activi- 
ties of  which  the  Air  Force  is  spending 
S86.6  million  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
$59.5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
agencies  in  the  weather  analysis  field 
we  have  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  are  also  in  the  field. 

In  oceanography  there  are  10  of  our 
agencies  interested. 

COUNCTL   OF    ECONOMIC    ADVISERS 

There  ■was  a  budget  request  of  $614,000 
for  1962.  The  committee  allowed 
$414,000. 

NATIONAL    SEC' U  KIT  ¥    COUNCIL 

The  committee  allowed  the  $554,000 
in  full  budget  request.  This  amount  re- 
duced the  original  request  S276  000 
This  decrease  results  from  the  abolition 
of  the  Operating  Coordinating  Board. 
This  of  course  results  also  in  the  request 
being  $263,000  below  the  1961  appropri- 
ation. 

THE      PRESIDENT'S       ADVISORY      COMMITTEE      ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT   POLICY 

The  committee  recommends  S200.000 
This  is  an  increase  of  $120,000  over  1961 
of  $80,000.     The  $80  000  was  granted  for 
this  committee  in  the  third  supplemental 
appropriations  of  1961 

The  $200,000  allowed  will  necessitate 
a  reduction  in  both  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commerce  Department  of 
$100,000  each. 

FUNDS    APPEOPRIATKD    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

First.  For  the  emergency  fund  of  the 
President,  national  defense,  the  com- 
mittee allowed  the  request  of  SI  million. 
This  is  the  same  amount  granted  for  the 
past  6  years. 

Allocations  from  the  fund  for  1961  are 
shown  on  page  636  of  part  IT  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Second.  Expenses  of  management  im- 
provement. Tliere  was  a  budget  request 
of  S350,000  which  the  committee  allowed. 
This  restores  the  fund  to  the  level  of 
$500,000  for  1962  which  amount  is  re- 
garded as  an  adequate  operating  fund. 

The  amount  allowed  in  1961  was 
$165,000. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

As  before  stated  the  budget  estimate 
for  1962  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  $597,562,000  which  includes 
an  increa.'^e  of  $2.v492.000  over  the  Eisen- 
hower budget  estimate. 

The  committee  recommends  $559,059.- 
000  or  a  reduction  of  $38,503,000  from  the 
budget  and  is  $135,770,375  below  1961. 
This  decrease  is  due  mainly  to  the  major 
portion  of  the  Eighteenth  Decennial 
Census,  carryover  funds  for  ship  con- 
struction and  the  nonrecurrence  in  1962 
of  a  repayable  advance  to  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

There  was  a  request  for  an  increase  of 
over   1,460  permanent  positions  in  this 


Department  for  1962  which  includes  200 
in  the  amended  budget.  The  commit- 
tee's action  will  result  in  about  470  being 
eliminated.  This  will  allow  the  Com- 
merce Department  around  22.000  em- 
ployees for  1962  as  compared  with  21.000 
in  1961. 

GENERAL    ADMIM  ISTRATION SALARIES    AND 

EXPENSES 

Tlie  amended  budget  request  was  for 
$4,095,000.  The  committee  aUowed  $3,- 
620,000.  which  is  an  increase  over  1961 
of  $789,125  and  a  decrease  of  $475,000 
from  the  budget  estimate  of   1962 

In  this  Item  of  salaries  and  expenses 
the  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Field 
.Services,  salaries  and  expenses,  was 
transferred  t^  the  "Business  Activities" 
Item  of  the  Commerce  Department. 

BTT.EAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

There  was  a  budget  request  for  $11- 
075.000  for  1962.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $10,594,000,  a  reduction  of  $481- 
000.  This  is.  however.  $947,500  more 
than  1961. 

The  budget  also  asked  for  an  increase 
of  138  positions.  The  committee  allowed 
92.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  1.284 
positions  for  fi.'^cal  1962 

For  the  1962  Census  of  Governments 
the  revised  budget  requested  $1  147  000 
The  committee  allowed  SI  096  000.  a  re- 
duction of  $51,000  but  an  increase  of  $1 
million  over  1961. 

For  the  Eighteenth  Decennial  Census 
the  budget  request  was  for  $3,630,000 
which  the  committee  allowed  in  full. 
This,  of  course,  is  S23.564.000  le.ss  than 
the  1961  appropriations  and  will  be  the 
final  funding  for  the  Eighteenth  Decen- 
nial Census.  This  provides  for  157 
permanent  r>ositions  m  1962. 

For  the  1963  Censuses  of  Business. 
Transportation.  Manufacturers.  and 
Mineral  Industries  the  budget  request  of 
$1  million  was  reduced  by  $333  000.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $667,000  which 
is  to  finance  the  preparatory  work  inci- 
dent to  the  actual  canvass  m  1963  and 
which  is  required  by  law  even--  5  years 
The  budget  also  requested  115  positions. 
The  committee  recommends  76 — a  re- 
duction of  39. 

COAST    AND    GEODETIC    ST-RVEY 

The  amended  budget  request  for  this 
bureau  was  for  $36  million  Tlie  com- 
mittee recommends  $30,490  000  which  is 
an  increase  of  $7,329  000  over  1961  end 
a  decrease  of  $5,510,000  from  the  budget 
estimate. 

Of  the  above  amounts  they  requested 
$19,275,000  for  salaries  and  expenses:  the 
committee  allowed  $18.525.000 — a  de- 
crease of  $750  000.  This  however  is  an 
increase  of  $404,000  over  1961  and  al- 
lows them  2,001  positions  out  of  a  re- 
quest for  2.051 — a  reduction  of  50 

In  the  other  item — construction  of 
surveying  ships — the  budget  request  was 
for  $11  965.000  The  committee  recom- 
mends $16  725.000.  or  an  increase  of 
$7,265,000  over  1961  and  a  decrease  from 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  amount  allowed  for  construction 
of  ships  for  1962  is  for  the  replacement 
of  one  III  class  survey  ship  at  a  cost  of 
$2,540,000  and  one  oceanographic  survey- 
ing ship— class  I— at  a  cost  of  $9,425,000. 
Tins  will  reduce  the  budget  request  of 
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two  survey  ships  to  one  so  that  the  new 
oceanographic  activities  may  be  phased 
into  the  program  on  an  orderly  basis. 

BUSINESS  AcrrvmE-s 

This  is  a  new  name  and  includes  the 
programs  in  the  OCBce  of  Field  Serv- 
ices, Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  into  a  single  account.  The 
committee  concurs  in  the  proposal. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $14,639,000  for  fiscal  1962 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $2,368,000  from 
the  amended  budget  estimates.  This 
amount  recommended  is  an  increa.se  over 
the  three  separate  appropriations  for 
1961 

In  the  'Export  control"  item  the  full 
request  of  $3,480,000  was  allowed.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $455,000  over  1961  and 
will  cover  the  additional  cost  for  a  full 
year  operation  of  extension  of  export 
controls  to  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, 10  additional  positions  to  handle 
a  new  program  of  export  controls  over 
technical  data  and  other  increased  costs. 
A  total  of  250  positions  will  be  available 
under  these  funds. 

"FFIiE    OF    ETONOMICS 

The  full  budget  request  of  $1,600,000 
is  recommended  for  196:2. 

A  total  of  193  positions  are  allowed  for 
this  Office — an  increa.se  of  13  over  1961. 

M.\RTTIME     ADMINISTRATION 

The  request  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  funds  for  1962  was  in 
the  amount  of  $307,088  000  The  com- 
m.ittee  recommends  $.306,588,000  or  a  de- 
crease of  $500,000  This  is  $10,754,000 
over  1961. 

Of  the  above  the  reque.-t  for  ship  con- 
struction was  $98  million  which  the  com- 
mittee allowed  in  full. 

StnP    CONSTRUCTION 
lONG    R.ANCE    CONSTRUCTION     OF    SHIPS 

A  5-year  program  started  in  1955  for 
'•S12  new  ships. 

Contracts  awarded  have  been  77  new 
ships  through  fiscal  1961,  of  which  16 
have  been  delivered  and  are  now  in  serv- 
ice. The  remainini^  61  are  in  various 
stasres  of  construction. 

Tlie  1962  request  for  appropriations  in- 
clude 14  new  additional  ships.  How- 
ever, with  a  favorable  carr^'over  from 
prior  appropriations  added  to  present 
request  will  enable  the  awarding  of  5  ad- 
ditional contracts,  which  makes  a  total 
of  19  new  ships  funded  for  1962. 

With  the  completion  of  construction  of 
ships  through  fiscal  1962  there  will  re- 
main to  be  built  216  new  ships. 

A  breakdown  of  the  remaining  216  new 
sliips  will  include  the  replacmg  of  184 
war-built  ship.-, — 1943-45 — and  the  re- 
placement of  the  SS  Independence  and 
Constitution,  the  SS  United  States,  and 
29  Mariners. 

During  1962  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
NS  Savannah  will  be  in  seagoing  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  80-ton. 
60-knot  hydrofoil  craft,  the  HS  Denison 
will  be  completed  with  the  initiation  of 
testing  this  summer 

MARITIME      ADMINI.STRATID.S-      RESERVE      rt.EET 

Now  approximately  2,000  merchant 
ships  in  our  8  reserve  fleets. 


Of  these  it  is  estimated  891  will  be 
designated  for  continued  preservation 
for  national  defense  purposes.  The  bal- 
ance is  scheduled  for  eventual  scrapping. 

The  891  ships  will  be  divided  into  6 
priority  groups. 

To  date  337  .ships  have  been  sold  for 
scrapping  for  a  total  of  $27,223,544  and 
bids  have  been  asked  on  18  more 

However,  the  Congress  is  to  be  asked 
for  a  reevaluation  of  the  1.000  remain- 
ini;  Liberty  ship.s  bi^cause  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  tho.se  which  we  scrapped 
di.sclo.sed  that  they  were  in  very  good 
condition. 

MARITIME     ACTIVITIES 

Operating  differential  subsidies — 
liquidation  of  contract  authorization. 

The  budget  request  of  $182  million  was 
recommended  in  full  by  committee. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $32  million  over 
1961. 

This  item  is  for  payments  to  the  15 
subsidized  operators  and  includes  $8  mil- 
lion for  new  operators  with  whom  it  is 
expected  contracts  will  be  made  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  present  limitation  of  2,400 
voyages,  including  150  for  companies  not 
holding  contracts  prior  to  July  1,  1957. 
and  75  for  companies  operating  into  or 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  bill. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  budget  requested  $7  million  for 
this  item.  The  committee  recommends 
$6,500,000;  while  this  is  a  reduction  of 
$500,000  it  is  $600,000  over  1961. 

The  program  has  been  consolidated  in 
a  single  office  with  major  emphasis  on 
mechanized  ship  development  and  other 
work,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a 
reduction  in  future  operating  subsidy 
requirements. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  budget  estimate  of  $15,600,000 
was  approved  by  the  committee  which 
is  an   increase  of  $452,000  over  1961. 

It  provides  them  with  2,068  positions 
which  is  an  increase  of  37  over  1961. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  developed 
about  alleged  violations  of  maritime  reg- 
ulations. 

The  disclosure  of  187  alleged  viola- 
tions by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
referral  indicates  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  and  enforcmg  the  ship- 
ping statutes  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  the  workload. 

MARITIME    TS.\ININO 

Tlie  committee  approved  the  budget 
estimate  of  $3,218,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $2,000  over  fiscal  1962. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  continuation 
of  the  training  program  which  will  per- 
mit the  graduation  of  200  officers  per 
year. 

The  current  enrollment  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point 
IS  690 

The  budget  request  for  the  four  State 
marine  schools  was  $1,270,000.  This  was 
approved  in  full  by  the  committee.  This 
amount  was  the  same  for  the  current 
year 

The  enrolLnent  currently  in  the  four 
State  marine  academies   is   as  follows: 


New  York  State  Academy,  .510,  Massa- 
chusetts. 200,  Mauie,  283;  and  Califor- 
nia. 216.  A  total  of  250  graduate  each 
yeai-  from  these  schooLs. 

Therefore  4,S0  graduate  from  the  mari- 
time academies  each  year 

A  breakdown  of  the  $1,270,000  for  the 
State  academies  is:  $300,000  grants  to 
the  schools  and  is  set  by  statute,  $720,000 
for  uniform.s.  textbooks,  and  subsistence 
of  cadets  set  by  the  statute;  $250,000  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  four 
vessels. 

PATENT     OFFICE 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requested 
$24925.000  for  1932  The  committee 
recommends  $J4  860  000  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  $65,000:  it  IS  $977,500  over  1961. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the.se  increased 
funds  over  1961  that  the  backlog  of  cases 
can  be  reduced  and  the  time  .shortened 
that  an  applicant  must  wait. 

It  will  permit  the  employment  of  2,500 
which  is  60  more  than  1961. 

It  was  testified  that  upward  to  5  mil- 
lion applications  for  patents,  since  the 
inception  of  the  Patent  Office  by  Con- 
gress over  170  years  ago,  have  been  made 
and  almost  3  million  have  been  granted. 
The  3  millionth  will  be  probably  Issued 
in  the  coming  year. 

There  is  an  outflow  of  around  1,000 
patents  a  week. 

In  addition  to  granting  patents  for  in- 
ventions the  Patent  Office  has  since  1870 
been  in  charge  of  registering  trademarks 
of  which  more  than  650,000  have  been 
registered  to  date.  Applications  for 
trademarks  registration  are  being  re- 
ceived at  the  highest  rate  in  our  history. 
There  were  over  2,000  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1960 

While  the  operation  of  the  Patent 
Office  is  financed  by  direct  annual  appro- 
priations of  funds  by  the  Congress  the 
operating  cost  is  partially  ofTset  by  fees 
charged  by  the  Patent  Office.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  recovery  is  about  30  per- 
cent. In  1960  the  fees  amounted  to 
$7,435,148. 

BtJREAU    or    PT7BLIC    ROA08 

The  request  by  the  Bureau  for  1962  for 
the  construction  of  highways  was  in  the 
amount  of  $2,991  million  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  The  committee  allowed 
$2,990,200,000  or  a  decrease  of  $800,000 
but  an  increase  of  $301,508,000  over  1961. 

The  Bureau  al.so  requested  $33,800,000 
as  a  limitation  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  committee  allowed  $33  mil- 
lion or  an  $800,000  decrease.  ThLs  was  an 
increase  of  $1,530,000  over  1961  which 
can  provide  additional  area  engineers, 
auditors  and  clerical  staff  to  more  ade- 
quately supervise  the  program. 

For  forest  highways — liquidation  of 
contract  authorization — the  budget  re- 
quested was  $27,400,000  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  in  full.  This  is 
$400,000  more  than  1961. 

For  public  lands  highways — liqui- 
dation of  contract  authorization — the 
budget  requested  $3  million  which  the 
committee  recommends  in  full.  This  is 
$300,000  more  than  1961. 

NATIONAL    BtTREAU    OF    STANDARDS 

The  budget  request  for  appropriations 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  $85,750,000.  the  committee  recom- 
mends $58  million,  an  increase  of  $12,- 
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747,000    over    1961    and    a    decrease    of 
$27,750,000  under  the  budpct  request. 

The  decrea.ses  arc  in  two  items,  namely, 
research  and  technical  services,  $2,750,- 
000,  and  coastruction  of  facilities,  $25 
million 

In  the  case  of  research  and  technical 
ser\'ices,  while  there  is  a  reduction  of 
$1^750.000  from  the  bud^'et  estimate,  the 
amount  allowed  is  $2  247,000  over  1961 
Tlie  committee  also  allowed  106  new  posi- 
tions from  a  request  of  212.  This  will 
provide  a  total  of  1.800  positions  in  1962. 

In  addition  to  the  recular  appropria- 
tions for  re.'^earch  and  technical  services 
the  committee  approved  the  budget  re- 
quest for  $1  million  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currency  accruing  under  the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  for  scientific  activities. 
Testunony  was  given  that  the  prop>osed 
research  activities  from  this  source  are 
to  be  conducted  in  Israel.  Pakistan,  and 
India,  and  will  supplement  existing  pro- 
grams In  basic  and  applied  research  In 
physics,  improvements  of  standards,  and 
radio  propaganda  research. 

The  other  decrease  made  was  for  the 
construction  of  facilities.  This  item  is 
to  construct  new  facilities  to  replace  the 
present  facilities  at  a  site  near  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md 

In  addition  to  financing  the  construc- 
tion, this  appropriation  was  estahli.«-hed 
to  equip  and  provide  for  occupancy  of 
laboratories,  administration  and  service 
buildings  at  the  new  site.  It  does  not 
include  or  provide  for  new  programs  .such 
as  the  nuclear  research  reactors  which 
is  contained  m  the  plant  and  facihties 
account. 

The  budget  request  was  for  $50  mil- 
lion for  construction.  The  committee 
recommends  $25  million,  a  decrease  of 
$25  million  under  the  budget,  but  $1,500,- 
000  over  the  1961  appropriations. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  testified  that  there 
will  be  over  $20  million  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1961  and  that  if  the 
budget  figure  of  $50  million  were  allowed 
it  would  provide  a  total  of  S70  million, 
the  committee  feels  that  this  amount 
can  hardly  be  obligal.ed  wisely  in  1  year 

The  committee  desires  the  Bureau  to 
go  through  with  its  plans  and  believes 
that  the  amount  allowed,  $25  million  in 
new  money  plus  the  $20  million  carr>'- 
over,  should  be  sufficient  for  1962. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request  for  plant  and  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million.  This  is  $8  mil- 
lion more  than  1961. 

Of  this  amount  $f  million  is  for  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  research  reac- 
tor and  related  facilities  at  the  Gaith- 
ersburg  site. 

Other  construction  items  include  $935,- 
000  for  facilities  at  the  Boulder  Labora- 
tories in  Colorado,  and  $56,000  for  a 
building  and  a  seawall  at  the  radio  field 
station  at  Maui.  Hawaii. 

Funds  are  also  included  for  a  stand- 
ard frequency  broadcast  station,  com- 
pletion of  a  scatter  radar  transmitter 
and  antenna,  improvements  and  modifi- 
cation to  existing  facilities,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  land. 

WEATKER   BUREAU 

There  was  a  budget  request  for  $70,- 
365.000  for  the  Weather  Bureau  for  fis- 
cvu 639 


cal  1962.  The  committee  recommends 
$69,395,000,  a  decrease  of  $970,000  under 
the  budget  but  $8,897,600  over  1961. 

Tl^e  decreases  were  $20,000.  $500,000. 
and  $450,000  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
re.srarch  and  devi'lopmcnt.  and  estab- 
li.shment  of  mcteorolotiical  facilities,  re- 
spectively. This  will  allow  $55,595,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  $9  million  for 
research  and  development,  and  $4,800.- 
000  for  the  establisliment  of  the  meteor- 
ological facilities. 

The  amount  allowed  for  salaries  and 
expenses  is  $6,794,000  above  the  1961  ap- 
propriation and  the  amount  for  research 
and  development  is  $2,553,500  above  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  the  establisliment  of  the  meteor- 
ological facihties  item  the  money  allowed 
is  $450,000  less  than  1961. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL — TITLE  III 
CANAL  ZONE  GOVERNMENT 

The  budget  request  for  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  appropriations  for  1962 
were  $23,230,000.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $23,100,000.  a  decrease  of  $130,000 
and  a  decrease  of  $3,590,450  under  the 
1961  funds. 

For  the  operating  expen.'^es  the  com- 
mittee allowed  $20,800,000.  an  increase 
of  $1,030,550  over  the  1961  estimate  of 
$19,769,450  and  a  decrease  of  $81,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  of  $20,881.- 
000. 

The  increase  of  $1,030,550  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pay  increase  granted  certain 
employees  and  meet  increasing  work- 
loads and  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  hospital  and  school  programs. 

Appropriations  under  the  head  are  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  annually  through 
service  charges — costs  not  recovered  are 
reimbursed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany 

For  the  capital  outlay  item  the  budget 
request  was  $2,349,000.  The  committee 
allowed  $2,300,000.  a  decrease  of  $49,000 
and  a  decrease  of  $4,621,000  under  the 
1961  estimate. 

Included  in  this  program  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Canal  Zones  share  in 
the  U.S. -citizen  and  non-U.S. -citizen  re- 
placement hou'^ing  programs,  improve- 
ments to  the  Coco  Solo  and  Corozal 
hospitals,  aircoiditioning  of  the  high 
.school  and  junior  college  building  in 
Balboa  and  various  routine  replace- 
ments of  facilities  incident  to  the  mu- 
nicipal services  furnished  by  the  Canal 
Zone  Government. 

PANAMA    CANAL    COMPANY 

LIMITATION    ON    GENERAL    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES 

The  budget  request  was  $7,824,000  in 
which  the  committee  concurs.  Tliis  Ls 
$1,569,900  less  than  1961.  This  decrease 
IS  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  payment 
to  annuitants  from  the  limitation. 
Since  these  payments  are  set  by  law  and 
will  continue  to  decrease  over  the  years 
the  committee  approves  of  this  action. 
The  annuitants  are  retired,  former  em- 
ployees prior  to  the  availability  of  any 
retirement  benefits  under  civil  service. 

General  provisions : 

The  committee  has  approved  language 
authorizing  the  tran.'-fer  of  certain  facili- 
ties and  improvements  in  the  Cardenas 
Townsite  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 


It  has  also  included  language  in  the 
bill  dcsifmating  the  new  high  level  Pan- 
ama Canal  Brldse  at  Balboa  and  the 
'Iliatcher  Ferry  Bridge  thus  perpetuating 
th.e  Thatcher  Ferry,  which  it  will  replace, 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Tl.atcher.  who  wa.^  a  member  of  the 
Istl;manian  Canal  Commission  and  civil 
governor  during  the  construction  era, 
and  is  also  a  former  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES — TITLE    IV 

ADVTSORT     COMMISSION     ON     INTr,RGOVERNMEN- 

TAL    RELATIONS 

Tlie  budget  request  of  $375,000  was 
approved  by  the  committee— an  increase 
of  $231,500  over  1961. 

Studies  have  either  been  made  or  are 
underway  in  the  fields  of  taxation  and 
public  finance,  interpovernmental  prob- 
lems in  large  metro^wlitan  areas,  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  Federai-State-local 
relations.  The  1962  program  plans  to 
endeavor  to  secure  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  made  and  to  embark 
on  studies  of  other  topics  within  the 
Commission's  area  of  responsibility. 

AMEP.ICAN    BATTLE    MONUMENTS    CriMMISSION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  request  for 
.salaries  and  expenses  for  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  was  Sl.- 
360.000.  m  which  the  committee  concurs. 
This  is  $40,000  more  than  1961  and  will 
provide  for  additional  travel  expenses 
due  to  home  leave  privileges  that  will  be 
exercised  during  the  year  and  for  general 
travel  previously  carried  in  the  construc- 
tion appropriations.  The  numljer  of 
permanent  iX)sitions  is  to  continue  at 
405. 

In  the  con-struction  of  memorif.ls  and 
cemeteries  item,  no  money  is  reqiested. 

However,  the  committee  has  ircluded 
in  the  bill  the  budget  language  providing 
that  balances  remaining  in  this  account 
shall  not  be  available  after  .Tune  30, 
1962.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $1,700,000  will  be  left  over  on 
June  30,  1962,  and  of  course  would  re- 
vert to  the  Treasury.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  S300  000  is  expected  to  be 
obligated  in  1962  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram 

A  word  of  commendation  is  certainly 
in  order  for  the  fine  work  of  this  Com- 
mission. It  has  accomplished  for  S34 
million,  not  only  the  worlc  oripinally  esti- 
mated to  co.st  $40,260,000.  but  certain 
monuments  not  in  the  original  program, 
notwithstanding  the  general  price  ri.se 
for  labor  and  materials  since  its  initia- 
tion in  1948. 

FOREIGN    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT    COKMIBBION 

The  budget  requested  $725,000  for  this 
Commission.     The     committee     recom- 
mends $625,000,  a  decrease  of  $100,000 
However  this  is  an  increase  of  CI  19,000 
over  1961. 

The  committee  approves  the  transfer 
of  $10,000  for  the  War  Claims  Fund  and 
this  will  provide  a  total  of  $665,000  as 
compared  to  S546,000  in  1961. 

This    increase    will    provide    for    the 
completion  of  the  Czechoslovakian  pro-, 
pram  and  enable  getting  the  Polish  pro- 
gram underway. 

Funds  are  included  for  the  opening 
of  a  field  office  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 
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The  administration  of  World  War  II 
claims  will  continue  to  be  financed  by 
reimbursement  from  the  War  Claims 
Fund. 

ST      LAWRENCE     SEAWAY     DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION' 

Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses: The  committee  approves  the 
budget  request  of  $425,000  which  is  an 
increase  of  $11,000  over  the  current  year. 

This  increase  will  provide  for  one 
additional  position  in  the  area  of  traflBc 
promotion.  The  tonnaaje  has  not  been 
what  was  expected  during  this  current 
year  and  the  Advisory  Board  has  urged 
a  more  promotional  program 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $6,750,000  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  $200,000  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $6,950,000.  It  also  recommends 
$17,524,000  from  the  revolving  fund  and 
a  transfer  of  $397,000  from  the  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  RFC  loans  There- 
fore a  total  of  $24,671,000  is  recommend- 
ed for  the  administration  for   1962 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $1,690.- 
000  over  1961  and  a  decrea.->e  of  $1,123,- 
000  in  the  budget  estimates. 

For  the  revolving  fund  the  estimate 
of  $20  million  is  allowed  This  brings 
the  fund  to  $760  million 

SUBVERSIVE     ACTIVITIES     COMMITTEE 

The  committee  recommends  $305,000 
for  the  Subversive  Activities  Committee. 
a  decrease  of  $90,000  from  the  budget 
estimate,  and  also  $90,000  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  1961. 

It  was  testified  that  probably  $90,000 
would  be  unused  at  the  end  of  1962  but 
since  the  hearings  were  held  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  finally  rendered  a  de- 
cision that  the  Communist  Party  had 
to  register,  and  ^o  forth.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly open  up  the  work  for  this 
committee  and  additional  funding  will 
be  necessary  The  committee  is  ready 
to  consider  any  additional  funds  neces- 
sary. 

T\RIFF     COMMISSION 

The  committee  granted  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  amount  of  $2,770,000 
which  IS  $159,000  in  excess  of  1961. 

This  will  provide  an  additional  26  po- 
sitions in  the  technical  and  clerical  areas. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  very  little 
control  over  its  workload  and  reports 
an  increasing  volume  in  the  conduct  of 
escape-clause  investigations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  trade  a^'reement  legis- 
lation, and  the  furni.-hing  of  technical 
information  and  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  ANDREWS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Comm.ittce  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Mills 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Albert, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7577'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  of^  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  :he  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  all  subcommittees  thereof  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MILLS'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


COMPETITION  VERSUS  MONOP- 
OLY—LOCAL COMMUNITIES  ARE 
HARMED  BY  ABSENTEE  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  MONEYMAKING  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES THAT  CAN  BE  CON- 
DUCTED JUST  AS  WELL  BY  LOCAL 
PEOPLE— COMMERCIAL  BANKERS 
AND  AUTOMOBILE  FRANCHISE 
DEALERS  SILENT  WHEN  THEIR 
BUSINESSES  AND  THEIR  TOWNS 
WILL   SUFFER 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texaf^  fMr.  Patman  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
last  week  held  hearings  on  H.R.  71,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles from  engaging  in  financing  and 
insuring  installment  sales  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. This  bill,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Celler,  offers  a  most  construc- 
tive remedy  to  a  monopoly  situation 
which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  our  competitive  economy.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  positions  various 
persons  eventually  take  on  this  bill  will 
separate  those  who  believe  competition 
is  best  for  America  from  those  who  be- 
lieve monopoly  .will  serve  America  best. 
With  your  permission  I  shall  extend  my 
remarks  to  include  the  prepared  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  subcommittee  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Statement  of  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,    Democrat,    or    Texas,    Betore    the 
House  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
ON  H.R.  71,  June  9,  1961 
Mr    Chairnnui.  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill 
because   It  wi:i  restrain   monopolistic   prac- 
tices and  permit  continued  survival  of  locally 
owned  buslnesis  Institutions  in  our  Nation's 
conun  unities. 

One  of  the  country's  biggest  problems  is 
the  wealcenlng  and  even  the  destruction  of 
the  economies  of  our  local  communities. 
This  practice  of  permitting  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  own  and  control  the  financing 
of  the  produce  they  manufacture  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  main  streets 
In  the  communities  of  our  Nation  are  being 
run  by  Wall  Street.  It  Is  further  destruction 
of  free  competition  In  private  enterprise  and 
must  be  halted  If  the  smaller  communities 
of  otir  country  are  to  have  vigorous  and  pros- 
j)erous  economies  to  support  the  daily  needs 
of  community  life.  A  continuation  of  the 
present  practice  will  probably  result  only  In 
a  great  clamor  and  demand  from  our  cities 
for  further  Federal  aid. 


bankers  silent 

We  have  been  depending  upon  our  com- 
mercial banking  Institutions  to  supply  the 
financial  llfeblood  needed  by  our  communi- 
ties We  have  looked  to  them  as  the  source 
of  funds  to  supply  our  business  and  personal 
needs. 

Now  It  Is  time  to  see  whether  they  have 
acted  with  vision  for  the  future  and  In  the 
public  interest  of  the  communities  they  are 
Intended  to  serve  or  whether  their  actions 
are  based  on  shortsightedness  and  the  lust 
and  greed  of  the  moment  I  am  afraid  the 
testimony  heavily  favors  the  latter. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has  had 
some  correspondence  from  Individual  banks, 
and  that  most  of  them  favor  passage  of  H.R 
71  while  a  few  are  opposed,  but  that  none  of 
them  thus  far  has  offered  to  testify. 

But  I  am  stunned  to  learn  that  not  one 
word  has  been  heard  from  either  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  or  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association.  I  am  amazed  that 
these  big  associations  that  represent  the 
banking  Institutions  of  our  entire  Nation 
are  not  here  In  wholesale  numbers  clamor- 
ing for  passage  of  this  legUlatlon.  If  the 
top-ranking  officers  of  these  powerful  and 
aid  to  local  areas.  It  is  a  case  of  forcing  the 
crippling  effect*  of  monopolistic  combina- 
tions on  the  health  of  the  economy,  they 
should  be  here  In  numbers  demanding  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  for  the  selfish  protection 
of  their  own  Institutions.  Banks  are  organ- 
ized and  operated  to  make  profits,  of  course, 
but  they  also  are  chartered  and  permitted 
to  exist  to  serve  the  public  In  their  local 
communities  I  am  concerned  that  too  many 
banks  no  longer  fully  perform  this  public 
service  but  Invest  their  resources  In  Govern- 
ment obligations  and  other  securities  far 
from  their  local  areas. 

drttnc  up  communttt  life 
The  bleeding  of  funds  from  local  banks  and 
from  local  finance  companies  also  bleeds  the 
communities  of  the  revenues  they  need  to 
grow  and  prosper.  It  Is  one  of  the  factors 
that  is  drying  up  normal  community  life. 

It  Is  not  Just  an  invitation  for  further 
aid  to  local  areas.  It  Is  a  case  of  forcing  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  vengeance  to 
take  all  local  opportunity  away  from  commu- 
nities and  supply  further  assistance  In  such 
services  as  old  age  pensions,  depressed  area 
assistance,  aid  to  education,  and  whatever 
else  local  governments  no  longer  have  the 
financial  sustenance  to  provide  themselves. 
Our  economy  tends  to  veer  more  In  that 
direction  continuously.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  act  to  stem  this  trend  and  help 
local  communities  retain  their  profitable 
businesses  so  they  can  take  care  of.  if  pos- 
sible, their  local  obligations  to  education, 
etc. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  went  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  addressing  my  remarks 
toward  any  single  automobile  manufactur- 
ing company.  I  don't  want  any  of  them  to 
enjoy  this  monopolistic  manufacturing- 
financing  "sacred  cow"  privilege. 

AUTOMOBILE     DEALERS     SILENT 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  should  l>e  In  here  fighting 
this  bill.  I  know  It  Is  a  fine  organization,  _ 
and  in  all  the  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion these  franchlsed  owners  are  among  our 
finest  and  best  citizens. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  them.  But  clearly  their  side 
on  this  is  In  favor  of  this  bill  because  if 
these  automobile  manufacturers  are  not 
stopped,  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  mean 
a  firmer  grip  upon  the  throats  of  all  the 
automobile  dealers  In  America. 

In  some  Instances  the  company  financing 
sales  of  automobiles  makes  more  money 
from  financing  them  than  the  automobile 
dealers  that  handle  the  cars. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  already 
have  too  many  of  the  business  moneymak- 
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Ing  opportunities  taken  away  from  local 
communities. 

How  are  you  going  to  resist  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Federal  uld  to  everything.  If 
local  people  no  longer  liave  the  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  themselves? 

The  moneymaklng  opportunities  are  gone. 
They  are  owned  by  al>:;ente€  owners.  This 
bin  would  stop  part  of  that  and  retain 
moneymaklng  opportunities  locally. 

When  local  people  have  these  opportuni- 
ties, they  put  their  profits  In  the  local 
bank,  and  these  dollars  become  reserves  that 
may  be  expanded  up  to  10  to  1.  and  more, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  helping 
the  people  In  that  area.  In  that  way  they 
can  kind  of  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  If  you  more  and  more  take  away  the 
business  moneymaklng  opportunities  from 
the  local  communities,  more  and  more  they 
will  have  to  come  to  liie  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  aid.  And  these  people  who  are 
doing  ail  this,  taking  aU  the  moneymaklng 
opportunities  away  from  the  towns  and 
cities  of  America,  had  Just  as  well  realize 
now  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  going 
to  follow  those  dollars. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  only  one 
that  ha»  the  power  to  do  It.  the  only  one 
that  can  effectively  do  it.  and  bring  part  of 
these  dollars  back  to  the  local  communities 
from  whence  they  came.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  local  needs  In  that  community. 

So  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  good  thing  for 
America.     It  is  a  bad  thing  for  America. 

STRONG    AMERICA    THROUGH     LOCAL     OWNERSHIP 

If  we  have  an  America  of  little  businesses 
locally  owned  and  locally  controlled,  and  de- 
cisions made  locally,  we  have  a  strong 
America. 

But  every  time  you  take  away  from  these 
local  communities  that  strength,  you  are 
making  It  more  fertile  for  socialism,  com- 
munism, or  fascism 

But  the  way  to  keep  America  strong  Is  to 
keep  It  strong  at  the  local  level,  to  let  local 
people  have  moneymaklng  opportunities,  and 
then  local  people  can  take  care  of  many  of 
their  needs,  and  they  will  not  have  to  come 
to  the  Federal  Governmer.t  for  assistance. 

Now,  may  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
thoughts  to  the  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration In  the  study  of  this  important  bill. 

As  it  presently  stands,  the  bill  prevents 
General  Motors  and  other  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles  from  owning  or  maintaining 
financial  and  Insurance  fadlltles  only  If  they 
are  used  In  connection  witi  the  sale  of  motor 
vehicles,  defined  to  Include,  of  course,  pas- 
senger cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  station  wag- 
ons. 

General  Motors,  therefore,  could  still  fi- 
nance, on  Its  own,  the  uile  of  locomotives 
or  dlesel  engines  or  refrigerators.  Should  not 
this  t>e  prohibited,  also? 

The  bill  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer  to  own  or  maintain 
any  facilities  for  financing  or  Insuring  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 
But  does  this  mean  that  such  a  manufac- 
turer could  not  own  stock  in  such  a  financial 
entity  or  have  Interlockln;?  directorates? 

If  It  might  be  so  lnter;jreted,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  that  any  such  relation- 
ships be  expressly  banned.  In  other  words. 
I  think  It  should  be  dealt  with  affirmatively. 
This  committee  might  well  give  attention  to 
the  wisdom  of  extending  this  type  of  legis- 
lation to  all  sales  situations,  whether  of 
motor  vehicles,  as  herein  defined,  or  other- 
wise. Should  not  any  laige  sales  organiza- 
tion be  prohibited  from  financing  its  own 
sales? 

Now,  how  do  we  know  this  bill  will  help 
the  consumers?  I  know  that  Is  a  question 
that  Is  often  asked  In  all  hearings  of  this 
type,  and  I  have  been  In  .some  of  them  my- 
self. Someone  Invariably  raises  this  question 
whenever  we  make  efforts  to  strike  down 
monopoly.  My  answer  t<i  this  question  is 
thU; 


To  me  the  past  history  of  GM  offers  per- 
suasive evidence  that  It  has  had  market 
power.  There  Is  also  evidence  that  GM  i.as 
used  this  market  power  to  Its  advantage  and 
not  the  public's,  contrary  to  one  prominent 
former  GM  offlclal's  declarations  that  what 
Is  good  for  GM  is  good  for  the  country.  The 
question  whether  this  legislation  Is  good  for 
the  consumer  goes  back  to  the  basic  Issue 
of  whetlier  we  really  believe  a  competitive 
economy  is  preferable  to  a  monopolistic  and 
cartelized  one. 

"XTils  may  seem  like  a  dogmatic  statement 
to  some,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
positions  various  persons  eventually  take  on 
this  bill  will  separate  those  who  believe  com- 
petition is  best  for  America  from  those  who 
believe  monopoly  will  serve  America  best.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that, 

CAPTIVK     MARKET 

And  If  GM,  Ford,  Clirysier,  and  these  other 
big  automobile  manufacturers  are  permitted 
to  continue  this,  they  have  a  captive  mar- 
ket. It  has  many  ramifications.  It  affects 
the  local  economy  In  many  devastating  and 
destructive  ways,  tcx)  many  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  chief  Issue  here  Is  one  of  market  and 
financial  power  and  their  use.  GM  is  a  vast 
conglomerate  enterprise.  By  engaging  In 
financing  as  well  as  manufacturing.  It  Is 
In  a  position  to  extend  forward  this  vast 
power  to  the  distribution  level.  This  not 
only  harms  competition  at  the  distribution 
level,  thereby  harming  other  Independent 
automobile  distributors  and  Independent  fi- 
nancing agencies,  but  by  expanding  its  posi- 
tion at  the  distributor  level.  Its  already 
dominant  position  In  manufacturing  is  fur- 
ther entrenched  and  enhanced.  Hence, 
power  is  used  to  Increase  power.  Power  feeds 
on  power. 

The  end  result  Is  clear:  Overwhelming 
dominance  and  complete  monopoly.  OM's 
market  behavior  will  then  be  curbed  and  the 
public  Interest  protected  only  Insofar  as  the 
holders  of  this  power  decide  that  they  will 
exercise  it  In  the  public  interest.  This  makes 
a  mockery  of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
Good  performance  then  becomes  a  gift  of 
benevolent  holders  of  vast  economic  power. 

Unless  public  action  Is  taken  to  limit  and 
prevent  the  achievement  of  such  power,  tne 
only  alternatives  to  monopoly  are,  one.  turn 
the  country  over  to  GM.  or,  two,  turn  GM 
over  to  the  country.  Both  alternatives  are 
abhorrent  to  me.  We  must  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  preserve  competitive 
market  structures  which  will  demand  desir- 
able social  performance.  Action  Is  called  for 
now.  Tills  Is  too  urgent  a  matter  to  put  off 
for  another  decade  or  more.  The  country 
cannot  afford  further  delay. 

I  hope  your  bill  becomes  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


YOU  AND  THE  COLD  W' AR 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ptjcinskij  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning today  and  continuing  every  legis- 
lative day  for  the  next  2  weeks.  I  shall 
introduce  into  the  Congression.vl  Record 
a  series  of  articles  as  they  appear  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  which  this  excellent 
newspaper  has  quite  appropriately  titled 
"You  and  the  Cold  War." 

Marshall  Field  Jr..  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the 
entire  staff  of  -this  outstanding  midwest 


publication  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  bringing  to  the  American 
people  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  gigantic  challenge  international 
communism  poses  to  the  free  world  and 
what  it  will  take  for  freedom  to  survive. 

Many  people  have  asked  for  a  clarifi- 
cation of  President  Kennedy's  challenge 
to  Americans  when  he  said: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Beginning  last  Saturday,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  launched  this  new  series 
which— judging  from  the  first  article 
which  follows — will  make  a  great  contri- 
bution toward  fulfilling  President  Ken- 
nedy's plea  by  helping  Americans  better 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  free  world  if 
democracy  is  to  survive.  It  is  my  .sincere 
belief  that  Americans  will  respond  more 
readily  to  President  Kennedy's  plea  if 
they  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  ta^k  ahead.  To  this  extent,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  is  indeed  making  its 
own  contribution  in  response  to  the 
President's  appeal. 

The  Chicago  Daily  New.«  ha.'=  a  rep- 
utation throughout  the  world  for  main- 
taining one  of  the  finest  staffs  of 
international  experts  ever  assembled  by  a 
newspaper.  It  is  fitting  that  this  out- 
standing publication  is  drawing  on  its 
famous  Daily  News  foreign  service  tc  pre- 
pare this  series.  I  am  confident  that  this 
timely  series  will  be  closely  followed  m 
every  capital  of  the  world,  including  the 
Kremlin.  I  hope  that  by  including 
these  articles  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  they  appear  daily  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  I  will  help  make  it  possible 
for  everj'  Member  of  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly familiarize  himself  with  this  pen- 
etrating analysis. 

It  is  likewise  my  firm  belief  that  this 
challenging  series  will  have  a  profound 
influence  on  our  own  Nation's  future  for- 
eign policy.  Too  long  have  we  permitted 
the  tide  of  international  communism  to 
run  massively  against  u.s  while — like  the 
people  of  Carthage — we  Americans 
basked  in  the  apathy  of  material  com- 
fort and  demogogic  tranquillity. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  from  read- 
ing the  first  article  of  this  series  that 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  intends  to  mer- 
cilessly strike  at  the  truth — a  truth  that 
too  many  men  in  public  ofiQce  have 
feared  to  expound. 

It  is  obvious  from  reading  this  first 
article  that  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
manifesting  the  kind  of  courage  to  tell 
the  truth  which  too  many  politicians 
carefully  avoid  lest  they  offend  some 
particular  group  in  their  constituency. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  great  struggle ;  if 
we  are  to  put  the  lie  to  Khrushchev's 
arrogant  boast,  "We  will  bury  you'  .  then 
we  Americans — all  of  us — in  Congress.  In 
our  cities,  in  our  schools,  in  our  churches, 
on  our  farms,  and  yes.  even  in  the  White 
House  and  its  subordinate  agencies — will 
have  to  understand  the  full  depth  and 
power  of  the  message  which  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  brings  to  us  in  this  dynamic 
series. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  answer  to 
America's  national  purpose:  what  this 
cold  war  is  all  about  and  what  it  will 
take  to  win  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  article  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  series  written  by 
Mr,  Nicholas  Shuman  follows.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  article  I  have  also  in- 
cluded an  editorial  about  this  senes 
which  also  appeared  m  the  June  10  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Cold  War  .and  You:  Why  You  re  Lo.sing  It; 
UNrTED  States  Failing  Crucial  Test; 
Here's  What's  WRor.c.  a.-.d  How  You  Can 
Change  Trend 

I  By  Nicholas  Shuman) 

You  are  a:  war      E^^ery  American  Is. 

We  have  been  at  war — paradoxically — since 
ihe  end  of  World  War  II.  16  years  ago. 

For  the  most  part  it  has  not  been  a  shoot- 
ing war,  but  it  has  been,  and  is,  fraught  with 
a.<;  many  perils  as  any  death-and-destruction 
c*.5nflict  in  which  our  Nation  was  ever 
engaged 

In  a  very  real  sen^ie — as  President  Lincoln 
said  m  1863  and  President  Kennedy  said  in 
1961 — we  are  testing  whether  this  Nation  can 
long  endure 

Thus  far    we  have  been  failing  the  test. 

We  are  losing  the  cold  war. 

Responsible  statesmen  and  scientists  have 
been  saymg  so  for  years  But  the  American 
people,  nourished  on  a  history  of  victory,  find 
It  hard  Ui  believe  and  harder  still  to  act  to 
reverse  the  tide  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Speaking  in  Chicago  this  spring.  Adm. 
Arleigh  A  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
said  the  greatest  weakness  of  Americans  Is 
their  natural  optimism. 

William  J  Ledf-rer.  coauthor  of  "The  Ugly 
American.  "  says  it  with  gloves  off:  "We  are 
like  a  sandlot  team  sent  to  play  In  the  World 
aeries" 

That  quote  is  from  his  new  book,  the  title 
of  which  is  the  title  he  gives  to  you,  to  us, 
to  all  Americans — "A  Nation  of  Sheep." 

At  the  National  Military-Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference  here  in  April  (at 
which  .\dm  Burke  spoke  i .  one  leading  Amer- 
ican after  another  reiterated  that  the  first 
step  toward  taking  the  initiative  in  the  Cold 
War  IS  educating  Americans  to  the  dangers 
thev   face. 

DAILY     NEWS    ACCEPTS    CHALLENGE 

The  Dally  News  in  Its  sphere  is  taking  up 
the  challenge  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
state  of  the  cold  war.  beginning  with  this 
overall  look,  then  continuing  with  on-the- 
spot  reports  from  its  correspondents  in  the 
farfiung  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 

How  did  the  cold  war  start?  What  does  it 
cost?  What  are  the  Communist  aims? 
Where  are  the  critical  areas^  We  used  to 
be  on  top  of  the  world — what  happened? 

These  are  s.  .me  of  the  many  questions  that 
Will  be  answered  for  you.  brought  into  focus 
so  that  you  may  better  understand  your  role 
as  a  front-line  private  in  this  radically  new 
kind  of  war 

In  this  talk  here.  Admiral  Burke  said: 

"Fortunately,  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens sense  the  urgency  of  our  times — and  the 
importance  of  the  actions  that  such  times 
require 

•  But  there  remain  many  others  in  private 
life  in  our  affluent  society'  who  are  so  self- 
satisfied,  so  comfortable,  so  content  that  they 
cannot  be  bothered  with  the  realities  and 
the  dangers  which  surround  them. 

"To  such  people,  the  conflict,  the  chal- 
lenge, the  urgent  need  for  action  are  meant 
for  someone  else. 

If  this  seems  critical,  let  me  assure  you 
that  it  IS  meant  to  be. 

"It  is  meant  to  be  critical  of  every  Amer- 
can  m  any  walk  of  life  who  fails  to  recognize 
the  forces  of  aggression  that  are  now  at  work 
In  the  world. 

'Most  of  all.  this  criticism  is  meant  for 
those  who  shirk  their  responsibility  to  do 
.something  about  It  .  .  . 

"Just  living  in  a  free  society  Is  no  great 
achievement.     Nations  do  not  become  great. 


nor  do  they  remain  great  just  because  of 
freedom. 

■  Recently  I  -ead  about  a  nation  which  was 
described  as  a  pleasant  place  for  business  en- 
terprise, a  place  where  young  men  were 
'aught  to  get  on,  where  extravagance  kept 
pace  with  shrewd  finance. 

"It's  citizer.s  were  self-satisfied,  placid, 
self-confident,  money-getting,  pleasure-lov- 
ing people,  honoring  success  and  hugging 
their  financial  security. 

"Does  it  sound  familiar? 

"That  nation  was  Carthage,  Just  before  Its 
fall." 

FAIL    TO    HXED    HISTORY 

There  is  evidence  that  Americans  have  not 
learned  their  lessons  adequately  in  the  past. 
In  the  Korean  war.  for  example,  one  out 
of  every  three  Americans  captured  by  the 
Communists  collaborated  with  them,  "con- 
fessed" on  germ  warfare,  broadcast  un- 
American  propaganda,  informed  on  his 
buddies. 

The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  In 
Chicago  has  pointed  out  that  30  years  ago 
Americans  forgot  to  do  their  homework, 
failed  to  read  Mein  Kampf."  failed  to  take 
seriously  the  intellectual  engineers  of  Nazi 
strategy  for  world  domination. 

Many  of  these  same  Americans  paid  for 
the  national  ignorance  with  their  lives.  The 
rest  were  spared   for   a   greater  danger. 

"Can  history  repeat  Itself?"  the  institute 
asks. 

"The  1960's  £.re  much  like  the  1930s.  We 
have  peace.  We  have  business  as  usual.  We 
have  another  group  of  totalitarian  dictators 
who  have  written  a  quantity  of  books  proph- 
esying our  burial,  books  that  are  still  not 
a  part  of  our  homework. 

"In  the  past  decade,  communism  has  leap- 
frogged 10,000  miles  across  continent  and 
ocean  to  Cuba.  Its  missionaries  are  active 
on  many  campuses  in  Latin  America. 

"More  than  half  the  world  is  tuned  in  to 
the  dialectics  of  Marx  and  the  psychological 
warfare  of  Khrushchev. 

"The  danger  of  1960  is  equally  as  great  to 
freemen  as  was  the  danger  of  1939." 

Many  will  say  the  danger  is  far  greater 
because  the  techniques  of  the  Communists 
are  more  subtly  insidious  than  those  of  the 
Nazis. 

Because  the  Reds  dominate  more  of  the 
world  and  its  resources  (far  more  than  we. 
Incidentally). 

Because  they  appeal  to  the  urgent  need  of 
the  world's  peoples  for  a  full  belly. 

But  is  not  democracy — our  form  of  it — the 
sacred.  Ood -given,  manifest  destiny  of  all 
mankind? 

Only  if  mankind  makes  it  its  destiny,  ac- 
cording to  the  lesson  of  history.  Otherwise 
it  can  perish,  :is  other  systems  of  govern- 
ment have  perished. 

DEMOCRACY    IS    VULNERABLE 

C.  Northcote  Parkinson,  the  noted  English 
historian,  has  said: 

""We  learn  from  (history)  that  variotis 
forms  of  rule  have  tended  to  succeed  one 
another  •  •  •  democracy  showing  a  tend- 
ency to  collapse  in  chaos,  from  which  dicta- 
torship offers  the  only  escape. 

"There  Is  little  In  history  to  show  that 
democracy  is  much  more  stable  than  any 
other  form  of  rule." 

Conmiunlsm,  thus,  is  given  at  least  an 
equal  chance  against  our  libertarian  form 
of  government,  and  Communists  give  It 
much  more. 

They  are  convinced  to  their  dogmatic  teeth 
that  they  are  winning  and  pledged  by  written 
law — not  Just  faith  alone — to  work  with 
lifelong  zeal  until  they  conquer  all. 

Thomas  H.  Coulter,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  an  officer  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy,  has  said : 

"With  the  Communists  this  task  (of  win- 
ning    domination     over     all>     is     relatively 


simple.  There  Is  one  state  authority,  one 
master  plan  and  one  objective — world  con- 
quest. 

"All  this  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Karl 
Marx  that  the  state  Is  supreme  and  that 
the  victory  of  communism  Is  historically  in- 
evitable.  •    •    • 

"Today  36  million  Communists  (party 
members)  control  1  billion  people — one-third 
of  the  world"s  total  population  "" 

Is  that  shocking?  It  should  be.  Com- 
munism had  no  force  whatever  less  than 
50  years  ago.  It  had  only  an  Ideal  to  work 
■with  and  human  need  to  work  on. 

V.  I.  Lenin,  the  saint  of  the  Soviets,  has 
written: 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  in  peace;  In  the  end,  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  either  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or 
over  world  capitalism."" 

That  was  long  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  Just  a  bad  dream  In  an  isolated  corner 
of  the  earth.  Today,  with  communism  a 
fierce  worldwide  reality,  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
can  bellow  and  believe:  "We  will  bury  you   " 

And  people  on  this  side  of  the  world  believe 
it,  too. 

William  Z.  Poster,  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  had  the  confi- 
dence to  dedicate  a  book  thus : 

"To  my  great-grandson.  Joseph  Manley 
Kolko.  who  will  live  In  a  Communist  United 
States." 

And  what  if  comunlsm  does  win?  The 
answers  are  there  In  black  and  white— Just 
as  they  were  In  "Meln  Kampf  "—for  anyone 
concerned  enough  to  read  them. 

PRESENTS    A    FRIGHTENING    VISTA 

Here,  according  to  Foster.  Is  what  would 
happen  in  Just  one  area,  education: 

"The  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
will  be  coordinated  and  grouped  under  the 
National  Department  of  Education  and  lU 
State  and  local  branches. 

"The  studies  will  be  revolutionized,  being 
cleansed  of  religious,  patriotic  and  other 
features    of    the    bourgeois    Ideology. 

"The  students  will  be  taught  on  the  basis 
of  Marxian  dialectical  materialism.  Inter- 
nationalism and  the  general  ethics  of  the 
Socialist  society  " 

In  1945  these  would  have  been  considered 
Idle  boasts.  A  victorious  America  was  the 
greatest   power   the   world   had   ever   known. 

But  today  these  words  are  fears  to  live 
with  and  contend  against.  America  Is  only 
one  of  the  two  greatest  powers  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

What  has  happened  In  the  16  Intervening 
years  to  have  changed  the  picture  so 
radically? 

What  has  happened  was  the  cold  war — 
and  a  succession  of  Communist  triumphs 
in  It  that  have  steadily  whittled  down  the 
American  power  lead. 

The  expression  'cold  war"'  first  was  used 
by  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  the  retired  elder 
statesman,  who  said  It  was  suggested  to 
him  for  a  speech  by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 
the  late  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
World. 

A  cold  war  Is  a  new  manifestation  on  the 
world  scene,  fought— as  everyone  now 
knows — with  political,  economic  and  propa- 
ganda weapons,  rather  than  guns  and 
bombs. 

Always  it  teeters  on  the  edge  of  hot  war, 
and  occasionally  it  goes  over  the  brink. 
as  in  Korea.  Indochina.  Cuba,  and  Laos 

During  the  hot  war  of  1939-46  the  Rus- 
sians fulfilled  the  World  War  I  dream  of  old 
Bolshevik  Leon  Trotsky  and  drove  the 
Marxist  revolution  Into  Eastern  Europe  on 
the  caissons  of  the  Red  army. 

COLD     WAR     OVERLAPPED     HOT 

The  cold  war  had  liegun  even  before  the 
hot  one  ended.  GI  columns  were  strafed 
by  American  planes  lend-leased  to  the 
Soviet    Union    when    the   GI«   ventured   too 
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deeply  Into  the  Russian  sphere  of  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II 

The  Russians  spat  upon  Allied  pronounce- 
ments for  a  free  Europe  and  set  up  puppet 
Red  regimes  in  Poland  and  Rumania. 

(The  Baltic  nations,  a  thick  slice  of  Po- 
land and  Bulgaria  had  long  since  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Soviet  Union.) 

The  "Iron  Curtain,"  as  Winston  Churchill 
was  first  to  call  it,  clanged  shut  on  what 
had  been  much  of  the  free  world. 

In  geopolitical  terms,  Columbia  University 
Historian  Staughton  Lynd  will  tell  you  why 
the  Reds  were  succeeding; 

"For  the  first  time  the  challenge  of  au- 
thoritarian socialism  to  democratic  capital- 
ism was  backed  by  sufficient  power  to  be 
an  ever-present  political  and  military 
threat." 

Harry  Truman,  who  was  President  at  the 
time,  today  blames  the  outbreak  of  the  cold 
war  on  America's  hurried  demobilization. 
GIs  went  home  so  quickly  that  victorious 
America  had  difficulty  scrounging  up  even 
enough  troops  to  garrison  conquered  Ger- 
many. 

All  this  led  Joseph  Stalin  to  believe,  ac- 
cording to  Truman,  "that  the  people  of  this 
country  had  lost  Interest  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  that  a  doublecross  was  In  order." 

All  subtleties  ended  In  1946  when  the  Rus- 
sians Intervened  In  Iran.  When  the  matter 
came  up  In  the  U  N.  Security  Council,  the 
Russian  delegates  staged  their  first  walk- 
out. 

Thus  ended  the  grand  illusion  that  the 
grand  alliance,  which  had  cooperated  to  de- 
feat nazlsm.  could  cooperate  In  keeping 
world  order 

There  could  be  no  cooperation  when  the 
goal  of  one  ally  was  world  domination. 

Peacefully  In  1947  the  Communists  In- 
stalled their  own  regime  In  Hungary.  Not 
so  peacefully  they  Inched  Into  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

LATE   START   IN    FIGHT   BACK 

In  alarm,  the  Truman  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed and  Congress  voted  $400  million  for 
support  of  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressures 

Meanwhile,  legally  consUuted  Communist 
Parties  in  Western  Europe — notably  In 
France  and  Italy — were  menacing  freedom, 
and  the  United  States  responded  with  the 
Marshall  plan  to  get  the  war-torn  nations 
on  their  feet  economically 

The  price  to  Americans  was  $12  billion  In 
the  first  3 ''2  years  to  stop  creeping  com- 
munism there. 

Then  on  March  10.  1948.  freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia  fell  Into  Red  hands  when 
President  Benes  yielded  to  a  Russian  ulti- 
matum  and   installed   a  pro-Soviet   cabinet. 

A  few  months  later  the  Russians  at- 
tempted to  steal  West  Berlin — a  free  Island 
In  a  sea  of  communism — by  blockading  It. 
This  gambit  the  West  foiled  with  an  airlift 
that  continued  for  11  patient  months 

Hot  war  was  a  dally  threat.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  formed 
(plus  others,  like  SEATO  and  CENTO),  and 
the  Red  responded  with  their  Warsaw  Pact. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  with  a 
loud  thud,  half  a  billion  people  fell  Into  the 
Communist  orbit  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  Nationalists  were  swept  off  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

That  was  1949. 

The  next  year  a  North  Korean  Army 
equipped  by  the  Russians  and  trained  by 
the  Chinese  Reds  crossed  into  South  Korea. 
Hot  war  was  on,  and  for  2  years  it  threatened 
to  plunge  mankind  into  world  war  III. 

Direct  military  Intervention  of  the  new 
Communist  giant,  China,  forced  a  stalemate. 

In  1951  the  Chinese  Reds  announced  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet. 

In  1954  they  again  took  the  world  to  the 
brink.    They  won  the  Tachen  Islands  with- 


out a  fight  and  threatened  to  overwhelm 
Chiang  on  Formosa — until  Congress  voted 
President  Eisenhower  the  power  to  defend  It. 

THE     RED     TIDE     ROLLS     ON 

Inland  in  Asia  in  that  same  year  brink- 
manship was  played  at  Indochina,  where 
Communist  Vletminh  troops  humiliated 
France  In  combat. 

North  Vietnam  went  to  the  Communists. 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  were 
given  their  precarious  independence.  (Laos 
now  is  all  but  lost  to  the  Reds,  and  South 
Vietnam  Is  heavily  infiltrated  by  Red 
gxierrlUas  ) 

Closer  to  home  In  1954.  the  democratic 
world  scored  a  point  when  anti-Communist 
Guatemalans— Invading  from  Honduras  and 
assisted  by  the  United  States — cut  out  of 
their  homeland  the  first  Red  cancer  to  have 
emerged  in  the  American  Hemisphere. 

The  next  year  there  was  happy  news  in 
Austria,  which  the  Russians  gave  up  to  free- 
dom— the  only  such  move  they  have  made 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  part  of  the  so-called  thaw  In  the 
cold  war  followed  the  death  In  1953  of  Sta- 
lin, the  master  of  Soviet  oppressors. 

Another  result  of  the  thaw  In  1955  was  the 
summit  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  at  Geneva. 
The  primary  accomplishment  there  was  the 
recognition  that  hot  war  was  unthinkable, 
now  that  both  sides  were  armed  with  hydro- 
gen weapons. 

By  this  time  cataclysmic  changes  had  come 
about  in  the  world  order.  The  United  States 
had  lost  its  nuclear  monopoly  and  thus  the 
biggest  club  it  owned  to  keep  the  Reds  in 
line. 

In  1951  the  Soviets  exploded  their  first 
atomic  bomb.  In  1952  the  United  States 
went  ahead  again  with  Its  first  hydrogen 
explosion.  Quickly,  this  time,  the  Soviets 
had  their  equalizer  in  1953. 

A  new  balance  of  terror  was  established. 
aud  soon  it  was  to  be  perfected  with  suc- 
cessful tests  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  both  sides.  Two  camps  were  armed 
with  the  ultimate  weapon. 

Some  Americans  grudgingly  began  to  ad- 
mit that  the  heirs  of  the  czarlst  muzhiks 
Indeed  were  accomplished  In  science  and 
technology  if.  after  all.  they  could  create 
hydrogen  bombs  and  ICBM's. 

REDS  LEAP  AHEAD  IN   SCIENCE 

It  was  proved  to  others  with  a  vengeance 
when  the  Russians  went  into  space  first  with 
sputniks,  dogs,  and  what  they  called  a  new 
breed  of  homo  sapiens — Soviet  man. 

By  no  means  all  the  world  was  charmed 
with  the  Soviets,  however.  People  under 
their  heel  in  East  Germany.  Poland,  In  Hun- 
gary rose  up  against  them. 

And  there  it  was  shown  to  the  world  that 
the  thaw  did  not  mean  the  Russians  were  to 
allow  the  liquidation  of  their  empire. 

Reactionaries  in  East  Germany  were  sup- 
pressed with  troops.  The  Poles  were  sub- 
dued with  the  threat  of  them.  In  Hungary 
the  flame  of  liberty  wbs  crushed  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Red  Army. 

In  the  meantime,  something  called  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  was  over- 
taking the  black  and  brown  world. 

Egypt  cast  out  its  fat  king  and  the  British. 
People  in  Syria  and  Iraq  rose  up  against  the 
old  order.  All  three  nations  flirted  seriously 
with  communism  and  today  are  still  accept- 
ing Its  benefactors — and  Its  Infiltrators. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Middle  East,  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  were  barely — and  still  uncertain- 
ly— saved  for  the  West  by  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  and  U.S.  Marines. 

African  nations  by  the  dozen  were  going 
Independent  or  trying  to,  and  their  poverty 
and  Ignorance  was  a  prepared  seedbed  for  the 
Reds. 

Russians  are  an  Influence  In  Guinea  and 
Ghana  and  Morocco.  In  the  bloody  Congo 
they  appeared  In  battalion  numbers — until 
forced  to  leave  by  the  United  Nations.  But 
they  have  promised  to  return,  and  well  may. 


In  nations  so  far  friendly  to  the  United 
States — Turkey.  South  Korea.  Iran — there  Is 
serious  unrest,  and  where  there  is  unrest 
there  is  an   invitation   to  communism. 

Much  closer  to  home — If  distances  matter 
any  more — is  the  thorn  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  kind  of  Cuba,  the  Red  kind.  It  is  a  color 
that  appeals  to  much  of  the  continental 
poorhouse   south   of  the   Rio   Grande. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  in  1959  took  over  C.OOO 
square  miles  of  what  had  been  part  of  India 
and  the  next  year  brought  the  United  States 
perilously  close  to  hostilities  over  Quemoy 
and  Matsu. 

That  was  1960.  the  year  of  the  U-2,  the 
year  Khrushchev  insulted  an  American 
President  as  none  before  had  been  insulted 
without  bloodshed,  the  year  the  same  con- 
fident— if  crass — Khrushchev  pounded  his 
shoe  on  the  table  and  demanded  his  way  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Last  week  Comrade  K.  and  President  Ken- 
nedy healed  over  the  superficial  wounds 
somewhat  In  Vienna.  They  talked  and  it 
was  cordial,  mostly.  But  it  was  talk,  not 
settlement. 

There  has  been  talk — and  no  settlement — 
for  weeks  in  the  case  of  Laos,  for  months 
in  the  case  of  suspension  of  nuclear  tests, 
for  years  in  the  case  of  world  disarmament, 
for  a  decade  in  the  case  of  Berlin. 

IN  COLD  WAR,  ALL  PAT 

The  cold  war  has  been  costly  In  the  loss 
of  people  and  territory.  It  has  been  costly 
In  fear.     It  has  been  costly  In  dollars. 

Under  the  proposed  new  budget  the  United 
States  will  spend  around  $50  billion  for  all 
national  security  programs — roughly  57  cents 
of  every  tax  dollar. 

How  much  does  the  cold  war  cost  you? 
If  you  pay  $1,000  a  year  in  Income  taxes. 
$670;  if  you  pay  $2,000.  your  bill  Is  $1,140; 
If  you  pay  $3,000.  It's  $1,710  a  year. 

Throughout  this  cold  war — your  cold  war — 
there  have  been  various  phases. 

Containment  was  invalidated  by  propa- 
ganda and  "peaceful"  Infiltration.  Instant 
and  massive  retaliation  went  out  when  the 
Russians  developed  a  punch  equal  to 
America's. 

Since  Georgl  Malenkov — Stalin's  tempo- 
rary heir — the  words  have  been  peaceful 
coexistence. 

This  is  a  significant  advance,  not  merely 
propaganda.  There  has  been  a  genuine 
easing  of  the  military  threat.  Marx'  doc- 
trine of  the  inevitability  of  war  has  been 
upset  in  the  Kremlin. 

Khrushchev  now  can  say  and  mean  it: 
"We  do  not  need  a  war  to  insure  the  victory 
of  socialism.  Peaceful  competition  itself  Is 
enough.  •  •  •  One  cannot  stop  the  course 
of  history." 

But  If  the  threat  of  world  holocaxist  has 
been  lessened,  the  threat  of  world  domina- 
tion by  the  Communists  has  not. 

Here's  an  audit  of  where  the  cold  war  has 
taken  us  so  far.  by  Frank  R.  Barnett,  an  ex- 
pert on  psychological  warfare  and  Russian 
affairs  from  the  Richardson  Foundation: 

"In  the  last  10  years  of  so-called  peace, 
America  has  suffered  wounds  to  her  national 
security  which  far  exceed  the  cumulative 
hurt  of  all  the  lost  battles  of  the  early  years 
of  World  War  II. 

"Today  an  advance  in  research  In  an 
obscure  laboratory  can  more  drastically 
change  the  balance  of  power  than  the  old- 
fashioned  crossing  of  a  river  frontier. 

"The  manipulation  of  world  public  opin- 
ion may  neutralize  an  alliance,  detach  whole 
armies  from  one  power  bloc,  and  deny  ac- 
cess to  vast  economic  resources  to  an  Indus- 
trial system." 

So  the  cold  war  has  moved  somewhat  out 
of  its  military  phase  and  has  become  a 
war  of  science,  of  propaganda  It  has  be- 
come a  war  of  ideas,  a  sociological  war  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  an  economic  war. 
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TKFY    KAE,    G.VUriMC.    FAST 

If  the  new  front  1«  the  economic  one.  hcrw 
are  the  Soviets  doing? 

In  192S  their  cocil  po-oductlon  wa«  leas  than 
2  percent  of  ours.  30  years  Uter  U  tbs  equal 
to  ours. 

In  1928  their  petroleum  production  was 
less  than  10  percent  of  ours;  30  years  later 
It  waa  up  to  26  percent. 

In  1928  their  production  of  electric  power 
production  was  less  than  5  percent  of  ours; 
30  years  later  It  had  erown  to  29  perce:.t. 

This  waa  before  the  current  7 -year  pian 
was  established,  In  which  the  »■■•,  let^  alrn  by 
1965  to  reach  our  overall  produ'  -lun  levtl  : 
1968. 

They  had  hoped  under  this  plan  to  boost 
production  7  7  percent  u  year  tn  reach  their 
goal  They  have  been  Ixx-tsttng  thetr  pro- 
duction by  about  10  percent  annually  In- 
stead. lOurs.  meanwhile,  eroes  up  2  ir  3 
I>ercent  a  year  i 

Btee!  Is  an  important  bar-'in.eter.  I:i  1950 
the  Communist  bloc  as  a  wh<)>  produced  35 
mUUon  metric  tons.  In  1960  It  produced 
100  million  metric  tons.  There  is  every  In- 
dication that  by  1970  they  will  double  It. 

The  steel  production  of  the  whole  free 
world  today  is  2'X)  million  metric  tons. 

These  fleures  are  the  kind  that  Impret^ 
the  rr.  jre  thnn  n  btlli'T.  people  who  live  in 
countries  where  tlie  per  capita  annual  In- 
come 16  under  $200,  oiteii  under  $100. 

The  Rossians — who.  Like  them,  began  with 
almost  nothing  40  years  ago — are  telling 
them,  and  finding  t^iKers,  tliat  only  the  So- 
viet system  can  tli  tiie;r  needs  quiclcly 
After  all.  It  had  taken  the  Western  World 
more   than  a  century  r.,  become  prosperous. 

In  Chicago  last  week.  .Vrnod  J.  Toynbee. 
world-famed  British  hidtirian.  said  the  ques- 
tion of  trie  survival  of  Che  West  will  turn  on 
which  economic  ideology  gathers  In  these 
Ukore  thaJi  a  billion  black,  brown  and  yellow 
races 

The  Soviets  did  n(<t  r.eed  a  Toynbee  to  tell 
them.  The  United  S^^ies  Ls  still  far  ahead, 
but  from  1&54  to  I'j&O  the  Communist  bloc 
of  naiion.s  has  distributed  $3  t)  billion  in 
rubles  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

ETrECT   rKLT  IN    MANT   LANDS 

Rubles  are  g'  Ing  from  Russia  to  22  foreign 
lands.  16  of  them  non-Communist  lands. 
These  are  in  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
.Africa,  In  Latin  America — the  areas  In  which 
Wes-ern  fate  hinges. 

And  where  the  rubles  go.  there  go  the 
Russians. 

Last  year  they  h.id  more  than  6.000  eco- 
nomic and  terhni'-al  a^nts  scattered  around 
the  poverty-stricken  wor'.d — each  of  them  a 
zealot  who  remembfT^  and  acts  on  a  recent 
CTmmuni.st    P.irty   Congress    resolution: 

"The  peaceful  coe!ristence  of  state;^  with 
dlfferen*  social  sy~*ems  does  not  weaken  the 
ideolcigica!  stru2:s:>,  f'-^r  O'lr  par'y  h  ts  been 
waging  and  will  continue  to  wasje  In  the  fu- 
ture .1  relentless  struggle  for  Commimtst 
Ideology  the  most  progressiva  pnd  truly  scl- 
entlflc  ideology  of  our  time   ' 

C  Ken  Weldner,  dean  of  engineering  at 
American  University  of  Belriit.  Lebanon,  re- 
cently looked  over  what  the  West  has  to  of- 
fer against  these  dedicated  C  jmn.uni.st.s  He 
said 

Tn  'his  deadly  c  mpetltlon,  creative  Intel- 
lectual capacity  and  m  ,ral  sociopolitical  ma- 
turity are  the  basic  weapons  required  for 
sur-. ; .  al. 

"At  the  niomen- 
understocked." 


o  ir  arseral  ?«em8  badly 


You  AND  THE  Cold  War 
Aimcfit  a  century  ago  President  Lincoln. 
looking  out  over  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, characterized  the  great  struggle  then 
engulfing  the  United  States  ao  "testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  con- 
ceived, and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure," 


It  did  endur -•  and  it  h-is  endured  another 
century  of  te*:^.  Now  Its  vltahty  and  the 
quality  of  it-s  dedication  t.)  freedom  are  con- 
frmted  by  a  challenge  greater  than  any 
before  And  again  the  question  is  p^jsed 
Can  It  endure'' 

In  this  i.-^.sue  in  a  storv  by  Nicholas  Hhu- 
rs.  tn,  ';.►■  Ij.i:'.',  News  bf>g:ns  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  that  challenge  and  its  incsrnpable 
meai.ing  tar  c-  erv  one  of  us.  The  task  has 
been  ,iasii:np<l  ot)  priority  for  this  newspa- 
per's uorlflwKii    .--.i.T 

W*'  h  pe  u  r.Mj-rs  will  follow  it  with 
■;ie  .sniiif  uet'p  ;f"ii?p  of  personal  Involvement. 
We  urge  it  not  only  because  the  survival 
of  each  one  of  us  is  directly  Involved,  but 
also  because  th.s  democracy— unlike  the  So- 
viet system — pi.rcels  out  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  each  of  the  180  million  pro- 
prietors of  the  .American  Fystem.  There  is 
no  big  brother  watching  over  us.  This  is 
a  partnership. 

As  the  stories  will  make  clear,  this  part- 
nership— this  union  of  free  Americans — is 
in  grave  trouble.  If  it  Is  too  early  to  say 
we  are  losing  the  cold  war  It  is  not  too  early 
to  say  that  in  Important,  perhaps  crucial, 
areas  the  tide  Is  running  massively  against 
us  This  fact  will  be  documented  In  the 
course  of  the  sfTles, 

This  Is  in  pert  because  the  enemy  holds 
significant  advantages,  going  into  the  strug- 
gle. He  Is  leaner  and  hungrier  than  we. 
He  Is  Inured  to  great  sacrifices.  He  Is  sin- 
gle-minded. He  has  a  plan,  a  mission,  and 
an  unholy  zeal  for  the  mission.  He  Is  dis- 
ciplined, shrewd,  and  can  move  like  light- 
ning, unencumbered  by  the  deliberative 
processes  built  into  our  system. 

He  Is  likewise  unencumbered  by  moral 
scruples.  And  his  skill  at  manipulating  the 
human  mind  Is  attested  by  nearly  a  billion 
entripped  subjects. 

There  Is  also  formidable  strength  on  our 
side 

But  we  have  not  yet  brought  It  effectively 
to  bear.     And  time  is  running  out. 

History  suggests  that  there  is  nothing  the 
Am.ertcan  people  cannot  do  If  they  set  their 
minds  to  It,  We  are  stUl  the  strongest  na- 
tion on  earth,  ard  the  potentials  of  our  free- 
dom-powered syttem  are  inflnlte 

But  people  around  the  world  are  reck- 
oning that  we  lr.ck  what  It  takes— the  sense 
of  Individual  responsibility  spread  through 
the  homes  of  the  Nation — to  realize  those 
potentials.  They  say  we  have  had  it  too 
good,  too  long,  to  do  the  Job. 

They  ray  we  haven't  the  guts  to  dig  in 
and  produce  with  the  tough,  disciplined  ef- 
ficiency to  match  the  rate  of  climb  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  say  we're  falling 
down  on  the  Job  of  steeling  the  minds  of 
our  youth  to  the  Ufe-or-death  struggle  we're 
about  to  bequeath  them.  They  say  weYe 
too  busy  Jostling  one  another  for  a  better 
place  at  the  feed  trough  to  put  together 
a  lasting  common  effort  to  win  the  big 
battle. 

We  believe  they're  selling  us  short.  We 
believe  that  an  American  people,  once  aware 
of  what  It  must  do,  will  do  It.  We  offer  the 
series.  "You  and  the  Cold  War."  as  an  effort 
to  make  clear  the  dimensions  of  that  Job  and 
the  desperate  urgency  of  getting  on  with  It. 


FEDER.M.  AND  ST  .ATE  '  DFCTSIONS"— 
TO  STRE.WGTHEN  SEC-URITY 

Mr  COHEL.^N  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  ^'cntleman 
from  Ma5,'^achusettjs  [Mr.  LaneI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahf-tmia' 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  life 
of   resporusible    freedom    is   being   chal- 


lenged by  forcefi  iiislde  the  United  States. 
Heretofore,  by  insisting  upon  immunity 
for  their  destructive  activities  by  claim- 
ing the  right  to  do  as  they  please,  they 
have  been  undermining  the  greater  right 
and  obligation  of  a  democratic  society 
to  protect  Itself. 

Conununi&m.  and  corruptive  obscenity, 
which  have  lon«  taken  advantaRf  of 
loopholes  in  the  laws,  were  brouvtii  un- 
der its  control  last  week 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
"Communist  action"  organizations  mu.n 
resister.  and  made  it  a  crime  for  Com- 
m'tinist  and  other  organizations  to  ad- 
vocate violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  upheld  State  laws  regulating  ob- 
scenity and  made  possible  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  present  law. 

The  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ma.«;.sachu.setts,  by  these  real- 
istic decisions,  has  served  notice  that 
Government  is  going  to  'crack  down"  on 
those  who  menace  the  security  and  the 
character  of  the  community. 

This  evidence  of  intelligence  and  firm- 
ness *  under  the  rule  of  law"  is  most  en- 
couraging 

I  therefore  recommend  for  your  ap- 
preciation, the  following  editorial  "Free- 
dom and  the  Courts."  from  the  June  10, 
1981  Issue  of  the  Pilot,  published  by  the 
R^man  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

FSXEDCM  AND  THE  COCKTS 

Tlie  courts  this  week,  at  the  national  and 
local  level,  handed  down  decisions  which 
may  have  seemed  to  some  observers  an  in- 
fringement on  freedom  and  civil  liberty. 
Undoubtedly,  many  people  have  already 
rushed  into  print  to  tell  us  how  the  narrow 
road  of  liberty  has  been  newly  straightened. 
and  to  point  out  what  disasters  lie  in  store 
for  us  If  the  direction  Is  not  changed.  For 
our  part,  we  cannot  feel  so  badly  about  the 
matter. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  gave  its  opinion 
on  two  related  items  which  touch  upon  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  One  of  these 
required  "Communist  action  "  organizations 
to  register,  and  the  other  made  it  a  crime  to 
advocate  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  decisions  were  both  of  slim 
majority  the  results  have  come  under  fire 
from  many  areas.  It  Is  hard,  however,  to 
believe  that  anything  less  could  have  been 
decided  without  emasculating  all  Govern- 
ment authority  in  the  vital  and  sensitive 
matter  of  security.  The  careful  refinements 
made  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  for  example. 
make  It  plain  how  precisely  the  Court  in- 
tended to  speak,  leaving  to  another  time  the 
problem  of  penalties  and  related  questions. 
Unless  the  Government  had  this  basic  right 
to  defend  itself  against  subversion,  as  de- 
fined in  the  text.  It  would  be  placed  In  a 
very  precarious  position  indeed.  The 
Court's  opinion  said  as  much  as  can  be  said 
at  this  time,  and  It  is  po*^lble  that  not  much 
more  can  be  said  at  any  time. 

The  other  decision,  a  good  deal  closer  to 
home  and  Involving  more  intimately  most 
people  in  the  community,  was  handed  down 
by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
and  written  by  Chief  Justice  Wllklns  It 
upheld  the  State  laws  regulating  obscenity 
and  made  possible  criminal  prosecution  un- 
der the  pre<;ent  law.  Some  of  our  friends 
who  consider  any  abridgment  on  the  right 
of  expression  to  be  "censorship"  wUl  be  un- 
happy about  this,  but  the  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  will  understand  how 
necessary  Is  an  effective  law  Un  curbing  the 
"fast-buck    filth"    rackets.      The    same    day 
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brought  a  firm  decision  by  Superior  Court 
Justice  Good  placing  stiff  fines  and  prison 
sentences  In  the  case  ol  a  Hyde  Park  dis- 
tributor whose  fllth  cache  was  raided  by 
alert  Boston  police.  Here,  as  In  the  other 
case,  the  courts  were  careful  to  protect  in- 
dividual rights  under  the  Constitution  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  that  community 
protection  which  the  good  society  requires. 
Perhaps  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  the  Institu- 
tion that  the  Court  will  not  always  please 
everyone;  least  of  all  Is  It  likely  to  please 
those  who  take  extreme  views  either  In  one 
direction  or  another  Bat  the  Court  is  es- 
tablished to  give  Justice  rather  than  pleasure 
and  when  It  dispenses  Justice  It  contributes 
to  our  confidence  and  happiness  as  well. 
Society  Is  properly  concerned  with  the  exer- 
cise of  freedom,  and  restrictions  on  that  free- 
dom should  always  be  minimal — only  what 
is  required  to  protect  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  public  good.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  decisions  we  have  been  talking 
about  fall  into  this  minimal  category  and 
have  been  made  to  protect  values  which,  if 
lost,  would  take  all  meaning  out  of  freedom 
Itself. 


SBA  APPROPRIATION  REDUCTION 
TOO  DRASTIC  ~  AMENDMENT 
WILL  BE   OFFERED  TO  CORRECT 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patiaan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  areas  in  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  of  as- 
sistance to  the  small  business  segment 
of  the  economy  is  through  its  lending 
activities.  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
that  H.R.  7577  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  SBA  from  $18,447,000  to 
$17,525,000.  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $900,000.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  entire  de<;rease  in  the  ap- 
propriation will  have  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  financial  assistance  programs  of  the 
SBA.  I  am  informed  that,  with  the 
lower  appropriations,  SBA  will  be  able 
to  process  only  800  loan  applications  per 
month,  whereas  they  are  presently  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  between  1,200  and 
1,300  of  such  applications  monthly. 
Additionally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
SBA  has  authorized  loans  in  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  at  the  low  in- 
terest rate  of  4  percent,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  expected  that  the  volume  of  loan 
applications  will  increase  substantially, 
particularly  because  of  the  many  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  presently  de- 
pressed. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7577,  on  tomorrow 
when  the  bill  is  read  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule,  which  will  eliminate  the  figures 
"$17,525,000  •  from  lines  11  and  12  on 
page  28  of  H.R.  7577  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figures  "$18,447,000". 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry>.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentlt^man  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pillion]  is  recognized  for  90 
minutes. 


Mr.  PILLION,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  before  the 
House  a  chart  showing  the  table  of  the 
dual  power  organization  and  the  dual 
weapons  system  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  the  Soviet 
Communist  alliance  of  governments. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
this  House  today  with  a  supreme  faith 
in  the  righteousness  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  human  liberty.  The  free  world 
has  been  shocked  and  staggered  by 
recent  tactical  victories  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  world  struggle. 
Since  the  year  1919  country  after 
country  has  fallen  before  the  Communist 
advance.  Since  1939  total  power  has 
been  seized  in  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany.  Hungary,  Poland.  Rumania. 
North  Korea.  Red  China.  North  Vietnam. 
Outer  Mongolia.  Tibet,  and  Cuba. 

These  nations  are  tombstones  of  de- 
feat, marking  the  failure  of  our  policies, 
the  failure  to  comprehend  the  enemy, 
the  scope  and  the  w'eapons  of  this  total 
war. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  impend- 
ing crises  in  West  Berlin,  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  Iran,  the  Congo.  British 
Guiana,  and  Guatemala. 

President  Kennedy  has  emphatically 
stated  and  restated  the  graveness  of  our 
position.  It  is  obvious  that  this  Nation 
stands  in  its  hour  of  greatest  peril. 

The  danger  Ls  clear.  It  is  now,  today. 
It  increases  every  hour,  every  day. 

Recent  events  are  beginning  to  unfold 
to  all  of  the  world,  at  long  last,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  forces  seeking  to  destroy  us. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  tar- 
get in  this  war.  The  process  of  Commu- 
nist encirclement  of  the  United  States  is 
approaching  completion. 

Unless  we  immediately  recognize  our 
actual  enemies  and  fully  comprehend  the 
forces  that  seek  our  destruction,  we  shall 
very  soon  reach  a  point  of  no  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  wish  to  remain  a 
nation  of  free  people,  we  must  recogniz?. 
we  must  admit,  we  must  understand, 
once  and  for  all  time,  that  our  actual 
enemy  is  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Since  the  year  1919,  this  enemy  hjts 
waged  a  total  war  upon  all  peoples,  na- 
tions, and  societies  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  a  war  of  demoralization,  disintegra- 
tion, and  total  destruction.  It  is  a  re- 
lentless, incessant  war.  It  is  a  war  of  in- 
definite duration — a  war  of  orthodox 
and  unorthodox  methods,  policies,  and 
strategies — a  war  of  conventional  aiid 
unconventional  weapons.  It  is  a  war  of 
total  enmity  to  which  our  enemies  a:*e 
irrevocably  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  communism  win- 
ning?   Why  have  our  policies  failed? 

The  most  appalling  fact  of  this  cen- 
tury is  the  failure  of  the  free  world  '^o 
recognize  the  enemy  as  the  international 
Communist  con.spiracy. 

This  alliance  of  Communist  Parti?s 
has  repeatedly  and  openly  declared  its 
total  war  against  the  free  world.  The 
Moscow  Manifesto  of  December  1960, 
calls  for  an  intensification  of  this  war. 
Yet,  the  free  world  has  simply  failed    o 


believe,  to  accept  the  deadlines  of  this 
t-otal  war. 

We  have  wholly  failed  to  comprehend 
the  dual  nature  of  this  war.  The  total 
global  war  has  two  parts. 

The  first  part  is  the  declared  war  be- 
inp  waf-'ed  by  the  international  Com- 
munist alliance. 

The  second  part  is  the  conflict  being 
waged  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations,  and  the  allied 
Communist  nations. 

Both  parts  of  this  total  war  have  one 
common  immutable  purpose — the  dom- 
ination and  destruction  of  all  non-Com- 
munist nations. 

Both  have  one  and  the  same  com- 
mander in  chief. 

The  first  part  of  the  war  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  intei-national  Communist 
alliance.  Its  organization  is  now  headed 
by  Nikita  Khrushchev  in  his  capacity  as 
First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  turn,  dominates  the  97  other 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world  alliance. 

These  97  national  Communist  Parties 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  and  solidarity 
with  the  Commimist  Paity  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  receive  policy  direc- 
tives and  execute  strategic  and  tactical 
phases  of  the  war  in  accordance  with 
plans  coordinated  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  alliance  of  Communist  Parties 
has  36  million  member  agents.  They 
are  tough-minded,  disciplined,  revolu- 
tionary activists. 

This  alliance  engages  in  infiltration, 
the  breakdown  of  resistance,  the  seizure 
of  power  in  the  Communist  advance.  It 
conducts  its  campaigns  in  the  frame- 
work of  military  concepts  of  penetra- 
tions, advances,  retreats,  encirclements. 
deplo.vment  of  forces,  and  consolidations 
of  victory. 

This  entity,  the  international  Com- 
munist alliance,  has  con.'-ummated  the 
Communist  capture  of  Cuba,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  is  responsible  for  almost  all 
other  Communist  gains. 

The  weapons  system  of  the  Communist 
Parties  includes:  Psychopolitical  war- 
fare, including  propaganda  and  acita- 
tion,  a  worldwide  communications  sys- 
tem, political  warfare,  guerrilla  warfare, 
international  and  national  front  and  fel- 
low travelers'  organizations,  and  a  sys- 
tem for  the  infiltration  and  subversion 
of  civic  and  governmental  or.canizations. 

The  second  part  of  the  total  global 
war  consists  of  the  total  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  poUtical  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  and 
the  governments  of  the  allied  Commu- 
nist nations. 

The  second  part  of  this  war  is  the  con- 
flict being  conducted  by  these  govern- 
ments, controlled  by  the  Communist  al- 
liance. This  alliance  of  governments 
is  also  now  headed  by  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev. 

The  weapons  system  of  this  alliance  of 
governments  consists  of — 

First.  The  army,  navy,  air  force,  and 
other  military  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  and  the  government-s  of  the  al- 
lied Communist  nations  It  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  military  forces  the 
world  has  ever  known 
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Second.  Political  warfare  being  waged 

in  the  United  Nations,  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  politic  al 
aHena.'we  action  throughout  the  world. 

Third.  Economic  warfare  which  ex- 
ploits the  prodviction  of  a  biUion  people 
held  in  economic  servitude.  Its  interna- 
tional economic  infiltration  and  trade 
is  aimed  solely  to  attain  geopoiiucal  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  forces  of  these  two 
oraianizations,  the  international  Commu- 
nist alliance  and  the  governments  of 
the  allied  Communist  nations  are  co- 
ordinated by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Together,  they  command  the  lar^t  t 
land  mass  and  the  lar^rest  a^^regate  of 
laeople  ever  under  a  single  control  in  hi.-- 
tory. 

We  must  recognize,  once  and  for  all 
time,  that  Soviet  Government  poli.:-ies 
are  determined  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  execu- 
tion of  Soviet  Government  pol.cies  is 
supervised  in  detail  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Although  Soviet  Government  policies 
may  change,  tactically,  ti.e  unchange- 
able objective  of  the  Commun:.?t  Parties 
IS  the  complete  subjugation  •  I  the  world 

The  rea«)n  why  the  free  woild  has 
suffered  defeat  after  defeat  ls  that  we 
have  been  waging  a  unilateral  peace, 
while  the  Communists  have  been  waging 
a  unilateral  war.  We  iiave  been  indulg- 
ing in  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  :^ov- 
emmental  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  con- 
stitute.>  the  u!timatr<  5..ower  that  we  are 
facing. 

We  have  accepted  the  Commumst  pre- 
tense that  the  tensions  in  the  world  are 
caused  by  a  conflict  of  national  interests 
between  legitimate  tiovernments  We 
have  consequently  attempted  to  resolve 
them  by  normal  means  of  maintaining 
international  relation.-;,  wh.lc  the  Com- 
munists continue  their  uitremittmg  war- 
fare against  us. 

TTie  steady  relative  decline  of  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  has  re.sulted 
in  our  present  position  of  extreme  peril 
The  Soviet  is  now  presenting  to  us  a 
series  of  ultimatums  of  retreat  under  the 
cloalc  of  'negotiations  for  peace  and 
peaceful  coexistence." 

The  choices  for  the  free  world  are 
steaaiiy  being  narrowed  down  to  the 
alternatives  of  either  surrender  or 
thermonuclear  war. 

Mr.  Sc>eaker,  I  am  today  submittimt  a 
joint  resolution  to  avoid  these  desperate 
alternatives.  The  joint  resolution  calls 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  not  against  any 
government,  but  against  our  actual 
enemy,  the  alliance  of  national  Com- 
munist Parties  of  the  world. 

In  my  judgment.  pa.ssape  of  this  joint 
resolution  is  needed  to  focus  world  at- 
tention upon  the  forc^-s  which  have  de- 
clared war  against  aU  freemen.  It  is  a 
needed  first  step  to  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  program-  to  win  this  war 
and  to  establish  a  genuine  peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  action  offers 
the  last  and  the  only  hope  to  avoid  both 
surrender  and  thermonuclear  war 

This  declaration  does  not  create  a  new 
war. 

Neither  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
nor  the  failure  to  pass  this  resolution  by 


Congress,  will  change   the   fact   of   the 
Communists'  total  war  against  us. 

We  must  fully  recognize  that  the  Com- 
munist alliance  will  never  be  either  per- 
suaded or  dissuaded  from  usinc  their  ar- 
senal of  thermonuclear  weapons  against 
us.  if  and  when  they  believe  they  can 
do  so  w  ith  impunity. 

The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
will,  however,  signal  the  beemning  — at 
long  last— of  our  off' :  sive  a^jainst  the 
Communists.  It  will  be  a  war  not  of 
missiles  and  marching  soldiers  with 
bayonets.  It  v  ill  be  largely  a  wa:  of 
econom.c.  political,  diplnn^atic.  and 
p5:vrh!i>loeical  weapons 

Wp  will  not.  howtver.  submit  to  the 
•slaverv  of  the  C  ;mmu:.ist  tyi  anm  what- 
ever the  co5t  may  be. 

I  do  nc".  offer  thi.s  resolution  a-s  a 
panacea  This  action  does  furnish  the 
starting  point  for  'he  def'^at  of  our 
enemy. 

Our  present  policies  are  both  self- 
deceptive  and  s«  If -defeating.  In  the 
near  future,  I  plan  to  address  the  House 
on  the  policies  and  protjrams  which.  I 
believe,  will  prove  effective  in  assuring 
our  continued  existence. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  by  ic;noring  its 
existence,  or  even  by  policies  limited  to 
defense  We  must  aggressively  prose- 
cute this  war  against  the  enemy,  even  as 
he  is  prosecuting  it  against  us. 

Mav  1  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  common  defen.se  of  these  United 
States  is  entrusted  solely  to  Confrress. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  we  in  this  Con- 
gress mu.st  assume  our  resjx)nsibility  to 
provide  adequate  policies  and  programs 
for  the  survival  of  this  Republir 

The  prosecution  of  this  wa:  will  call 
for  dedication  to  outmatch  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  fanatical  enemy.  It  will  call 
for  sacrifice  suiT»assini?  that  which  the 
Communists  are  ready  to  endure  But 
the  price  which  we  will  have  to  pay  for 
ultimate  victorv  will  be  cheap,  because 
it  will  repurchase'  the  most  pncele.ss 
pfxss*»ssion  of  man—  his  frefiom  inder 
God, 

Permit  me  to  enumerate  .some  of  the 
practical  results  of  th*;  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  this  resfjlution 

First,  by  identifying  the  enemy,  and 
.secondly  by  ffrou-ni/ir.::  t^;e  war  which 
the  Communis'^s  have  been  waKin.: 
against  us.  we  .shall  have  a  basis  for 
sliapins?  our  policies  U)  prosecute  the  war. 
How  can  we  formulate  etTective  pro- 
grams to  defeat  an  enemy  if  we  nt  ither 
specify  who  he  i,^.  nor  acknowledge  that 
we  are  at  war  with  him? 

St^cond.   W'    shall   raise  a  standard  to 
which    freemen    everywhere    can    rally 
The  enemy  is  not  just  our  enemy,  but  of 
all  '^ho  love  freedom. 

We  shall,  by  raismg  this  standard,  as- 
sert our  rightful  place  a.s  leaders  of  the 
y-  t  free  world 

We  shall  give  renewed  hope  to  the 
millions  whom  the  Communists  hold  in 
bondage 

Third.  W'>  shall  have  a  guide  for  our 
domestic  policies  which  must  be  consi.>=t- 
ent  with  the  demands  of  the  life  and 
death  strugt-le  m  whi 'h  we  ai  e  enuaged 

Finally,  we  s.hail  have  a  jistifiable 
hope  that  by  accepting  the  challenge 
which   the   enemy   poses   to  civilization 


Itself  we  can  .omedav  usher  in  an  era  of 
genuine  p.^ace  and  the  fiillflllment  of 
the  highest  a.'^pirations  of  mankind 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc  in  a  war  Let  us 
declare  it.    Let  us  win  it. 

I  sliall  now  read  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution: 

Wh*rea«  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
flpil'-  and  proclaims — 

That  there  exists  a  world  Communist 
movement  established  at  the  Third  Com- 
munist Interiifitlona!  held  In  Mo.spovr  In  the 
yenr   1919,    and 

TTiHt  vhls  Communist  m"v»-mfnt  Is  a  po- 
liti:,:  <!,Mty  which  Ls  Irrevocahiv  rommltted 
t<i  i;.,|x,.e  a  Comniunlst  dlct.itornhip  upon 
all  nations  of  the  world.  Including  the 
United  State*;   aiid 

TTi.it  this  Coaununtst  movement  Is  an  in- 
tern all  on  .1  conspiracy  en^ged  In  the  de- 
mora'lzatlon,  dlslntecratton,  and  destruction 
of  all  non-Conununlst  nations,  all  other  eoo- 
nomic  systems,  all  religious  bodies,  and  all 
other  social  structures;   and 

That  the  International  ConununUt  con- 
spiracy is  composed  of.  and  utilizes  an  Al- 
liance, cf  98  national  Oommunlst  Parties  In 
a  joint  and  several  campaign  of  Infiltration. 
eRplon«»ge,  terror,  deceit  and  all  other  forma 
of  revolutionary  aiKl  guerilla  war  techniques 
against  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
free  world.  Including  the  tJnlted  States;  and 

That  these  98  natlon&l  Cotnmanlst  Par- 
ties constitute  a  force  of  9S  million  m«nt>er 
agent-provacateurs  who  are  rigidly  trained 
and  highly  disciplined,  revolutioo&ry  acti- 
vists; and 

That  these  98  natlorval  Communist  Par- 
ties and  these  3«  million  agents  repudiate 
all  allegiance  to  non-Communist  nations 
and  pledge  their  single  allegiance  to  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy:   and 

That  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy, since  its  Inception,  has  repeatedly 
declared  and  redeclared  war  against  freedom 
and  freemen  everywhere,  and 

That  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy redeclared  this  war  In  Its  Moscow 
mnnlfefrto  of  Dectnber  6,  1960  and  called  for 
an  Intensification  of  the  prosecution  of  this 
war    and 

That,  pursuant  to  these  declarations,  the 
Internationiii  Cooimuntst  conspiracy  la 
op'>nly  and  avowedly  waging  an  incessant 
•Aar  of  extinction  against  all  peoples  and 
r.atlons  of  the  free  world.  Including  the 
p>eople  and  the  GoTemmem  of  the  Unrted 
States:  and 

That  the  actual  enemy  of  peace  In  this 
world  is  the  International  CoTnm\:-.l.<t  con- 
splrsicy  which,  by  lt3  relentlfys  war  is  con- 
fronting the  free  world  with  the  def^peraie 
alternatives  of  eithpr  an  unconditional  sur- 
render or  thermonuclear  war;  and 

Tltat  ajB  a  last  hope  for  survival  and  peace 
for  all  of  this  world :  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved  bjr  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repre!fentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in   Congress  assembled.  That; 

The  United  States  formally  recognizes  the 
de  facto  total  global  war  being  ^  ttrr-d  1  y 
the  Communist  Parties  of  the  W(  .'  .!.  jornUy 
and  •eTCraliy,  ag&lnst  each  and  evpr>  k:  '•ern- 
ment  of  the  free  world,  its  cltUiti^-..  ui.d  its 
lusLitutlon«.  and 

The  United  States  formally  recognizes  the 
de  facto  war  being  waeed  specifically  against 
the  United  .states.  Us  citizens,  and  Its  Insti- 
tutions, by  the  Cfimmunist  Parttps  of  th« 
world.  Jointly  and  severally;  and 

The  United  States  formally  and  solemnly 
declares  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  th»*  communist  Parties 
of  the  world,  jointly  and  severally;  namely, 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  Am»»rlf^  t^i'  C<  -nmunl.-t  Partv  of  Puert'i 
Rico  the  C  mmunlKt  Purtv  (  f  HawaJ!  the 
Cfimmunlst  Party  of  .Australia  the  Commu- 
nist Piirty  of  Austria,  the  Albanian   Worlcers 
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Party,  the  Algerian  Communist  Party,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Argentina,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Bahrein,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Belgium,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Bolivia,  the  Communist  Party  of  Brazil,  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Burma,  the  Burma  Workers 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cambodia,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Canada,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ceylon  the  Communist  Party  of 
Chile,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Colombia,  the  Party  of  the  People's  Vanguard 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  Popular  Socialist  Party 
of  Cuba,  the  Progressive  Party  of  the  Cyprlot 
Working  People,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  People's  Socialist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  Ecuador,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Egypt,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Bl  Salvador,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Finland,  the  French  Communist  Party, 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  East  Germany, 
the  Communist  Party  of  West  Germany,  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  of  West  Berlin,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Greece,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Guadeloupe,  the  Guatemalan  Labor 
Party,  the  Peoples'  Progressive  Party  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  the  People's  Unity  Party  of 
Haiti,  the  Communist  Party  of  Honduras,  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  Workers'  Party,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Iceland,  the  Communist 
Party  of  India,  the  Communist  Party  of  In- 
donesia, the  People's  Party  cf  Iran,  the 
Iraqi  Communist  Party,  the  Communist 
Party  cf  Northern  Ireland,  the  Irish  Workers' 
League,  the  Communist  Party  of  Israel,  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Jamaica,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Japan,  the  Jordanian  Communist  Party,  the 
Korean  Party  of  Labor  (North  Korea),  the 
Communist  Party  of  Laos,  the  Lebanese 
Conununlst  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Luxembourg,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Malaya,  the  Communist  Party  of  Martinique, 
the  Mexican  Cummunlst  Party,  the  Moroccan 
Communist  Party,  the  Mongolian  People's 
Revolutionary  Party,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Madagascar,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Nepal,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Communist  Party  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Socialist  Party  of  Nicaragua,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Norway,  the  Conununlst 
Party  of  Pakistan,  the  People's  Party  of 
Panama,  the  Paraguayan  Communist  Party, 
the  Peruvian  Communist  Party,  the  Philip- 
pine Communist  Party,  the  Polish  United 
Workers'  Party,  the  Portuguese  Communist 
Party,  the  Rumanian  Workers'  Party,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Reunion,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  San  Marino,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Singapore,  the  Spanish  Communist 
Party  (PCE),  the  Sudanese  Communist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  Sweden,  the 
Swiss  Party  of  Labor,  the  Syrian  Communist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  Thailand,  the 
Thai  Communist  Party,  the  Tunisian  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Turkey,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  Conununlst  Party  of 
Uruguay,  the  Communist  Party  of  Venezuela, 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (South  Vietnam),  Vietnam  Work- 
ers' Party  (North  Vietnam),  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  South  Korean  Labor 
(Communist)    Party;   and 

The  United  States  hereby  pledges  all  the 
resources  of  Its  Government  and  its  citizens 
to  defend,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  the 
freedoms,  the  Institutions,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world  against  the  Inter- 
national   Communist    conspiracy;     and 

The  United  States  resolutely  pledges  all 
of  Its  resources  to  the  defeat  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
■world,  as  herein  named;   and 

The  United  States,  with  supreme  (X^nfi- 
dence  In  the  courage,  dedication,  and  wis- 
dom of  Its  citizens,  entreats  each  of  them 


for  a  unified  and  eijiia]  sacrifice,  l:i  defense 
of  its  families,  its  homes.   Its  freedoms;    and 

The  United  States  calls  fur  immediate 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  pecjple 
of  the  free  world  who  cherish  freedom;  all 
people  under  Communist  tyranny  who 
aspire  to  freedom;  all  people  who  value  re- 
ligion and  morality  as  pillars  of  human  hap- 
piness; all  rellgloias  bodies  who  would 
defend  their  faiths;  all  unions  and  members 
thereof,  who  oppose  state  monop<ilistic  con- 
trol over  labor  and  the  fruits  of  labor;  all 
8"Dcletles.  organizations.  Institutions,  and  as- 
sociations of  human  beings  who  believe  In  a 
free  expression  of  their  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions; all  governments  who  would  resist  con- 
quest and  exploitation  by  the  Communist 
power  system;  to  Join  In  this  cause; 

The  United  States  seeks  for  all  mankind  a 
true  peace  on  earth,  an  enduring  peace,  a 
peace  with  spiritual  satisfaction,  a  peace 
that  will  bring  material  abundance  to  all 
people,  a  peace  of  freedom  and  everlasting 
hope. 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ci.lifornia. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  able  and  dedicated  gentle- 
man from  New  York  upon  his  remark- 
able 5tatement  and  his  resolution  and 
am  happy  and  proud  to  as.sociate  myself 
with  him. 

We  are  at  war.  Lets  not  call  it  a  cold 
war.  It  is  a  hot  war,  and  the  enemy  is 
waging  it  relentlessly  and  for  keeps. 

But  it  is  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  is  new 
in  that  only  one  side  is  waging  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
must  know  this  and  must  know  the  facts. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
that  the  onemy  is  waging  this  war.  But 
he  is  waging  it  through  dupes,  innocent 
or  otherwise.  They  have  been  duped  into 
supporting  a  myriad  of  fronts  with  high 
sounding  titles. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
worthy  statement  and  I  support  his  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  this  very, 
very  serious  and  deadly  problem,  and 
his  great  contribution  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  If  I  ever  believed  in 
mental  telepathy  I  believe  in  it  now  I 
have  reserved  a  special  order  later  today, 
for  today  I  introduced  an  almost  parallel 
resolution  with  that  of  the  gentleman, 
and  it  was  unbeknown  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  working  on  it. 

Mr  PILLION.    It  was  unknown  to  me. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  wish  to  commend  you. 
sir,  on  the  effective  and  efficient  research 
you  have  done.  I  intend  later,  m  ."-up- 
E>ort  of  the  same  goal,  to  provide  more 
documentary  proof  of  the  Soviet  doctrine 
and  show  the  precedent  of  law  in  the 
Nation-  time  and  again  that  recognizes 
the  thing  we  are  up  against  but  that  fails 
to  culminate  in  a  detailed  policy. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words  and  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  and  his  great 
understanding  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PII.IJON  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Aikansas. 


Mr  .ALFORD  I  am  deliehted  that  I 
was  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  to  hear  this  very  able  address 
and  presentation  of  the  problem  in 
clearcut  terms  that  are  unmistakable. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of  this 
House;  I  commend  it  to  all  .Imericans 
everywhere. 

Per.sonally.  as  a  relative  newcomer  m 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  it  is 
an  honor  to  me  to  serve  in  this  body — 
this  is  my  second  term.  I  have  had  quite 
some  concern  since  being  here  on  the 
actual  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
that  do  not  seem  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  the  enemy  that  the 
gentleman  has  so  ably  outlined  here 
this  afternoon  for  us.  I  shall  make 
every  endeavor  to  be  present  wlien  the 
gentleman  continues  this  discussion, 
and  others.  I  personally  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  subject  for  several  years. 
I  have  known  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  we  are  standing  between  tw  o 
great  mountain  peaks.  On  the  right  we 
have  this  atheistic,  socialistic,  commu- 
nistic monster  eating  away  at  the  very 
vital  foundation  of  this  system  of  free- 
men; and  on  the  left  we  have  Western 
civilization  as  embodied  in  the  greatest 
republic  mankind  has  ever  known. 

I  sincerely,  as  an  American,  appreci- 
ate what  you  have  done  here  this  after- 
noon in  this  presentation. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  kind  remarks;  and  the 
remarks  the  gentleman  made  are  so  true. 
I  only  wish  that  our  American  people 
could  see  the  great  danger  that  we  are 
in,  the  manipulations  of  an  enemy  that 
seeks  to  destroy  us  and  who  will  destroy 
us  unless  we  completely  change  our 
course  and  our  actions  with  respect  to 
this  one  menace.  There  are  no  other 
problems;  this  is  the  one  great  problem 
that  this  country  and  all  the  world  faces 
today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
words  and  his  interest. 

Mr  DLTLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILlioN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DULSKI  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  splendid  st.atement  h.e 
has  made  He  lias  done  a  preat  service 
not  only  to  the  people  of  this  district  but 
to  the  country.  We  of  Polish  extraction 
know  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Soviet 
influence  m  the  country-  of  Poland  In 
this  great  country  they  do  not  speak  for 
themselves,  they  only  speak  throuph  Uie 
Soviet  Government.  I  am  so  happy  I 
was  present  here  this  afternoon  to  liear 
the   gentleman's  splendid    presentation. 

Mr,  PILLION.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  contribution.  Poland 
is  a  very  good  example  of  what  happens 
to  a  people  completely  exploited  by  th.e 
monopolism  of  the  Soviet  and  its  ma- 
chinery. It  is  in  particular  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  exploitation  of  labor  by 
this  monopolistic  bondage  and  servitude 
system  they  have. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  very  fine  presentation 
he  has  made  this  afternoon  and  am 
very  happy  that  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
be  here  to  listen  to  it,     I  just  returned 
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from  Nebraska  this  morning.  I  feel 
that  many  of  our  people  in  the  Nation 
might  be  ahead  of  us  m  their  thinking 
This  presentation  makes  me  feel  a  little 
more  secure  for  we  now  have  strong 
voices  talking  for  the  thing  that  we  need 
to  get  done.  It  is  only  inappropriate 
in  my  opinion,  that  all  of  our  people  m 
the  United  States  could  not  have  heard 
this  presentation  and  address  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

I  do  feel  that  all  of  the  folks  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
are  thinking  a  little  bit  ahead  of  us  and 
that  in  the  stress  of  our  legislative  daily 
program  we  are  not  following  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  PILLION  I  aiiree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  that  the  population 
as  a  whole  of  our  people  can  see  this  and 
are  beginning  to  see  the  erave  danger 
that  this  country  is  in  and  beginning  to 
realize  the  deficiencies  in  our  policies. 
I  agree  with  the  sentleman  on  that 
score  and  I  thank  him  for  hi.s  contri- 
bution 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  I  would  like  to 
identify  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
in  our  districts  in  all  of  America.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  to  know  I  shall  try  to 
interpret  the  though, s  which  he  has 
placed  before  us  and  make  available  to 
my  people  the  extreme  danger  that  we 
are  facing  in  failing  to  recognize  we  are 
really  at  war  with  the  international 
conspiracy. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  left 
my  pulpit  for  a  spell  and  my  parish  be- 
cause I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  my 
God  and  country.  I  believe  that  freedom 
and  faith  are  strongly  tied  together.  I 
will  say  for  the  people,  and  I  am  sure 
of  It.  that  freedom  is  a  scaffold  and  that 
somehow  or  other  we  must  impress  upon 
our  colleagues  in  this  House  that  the 
people  of  America  who  love  freedom  do 
not  want  us  to  spring  the  trap  on  them. 
We  must  recognize  our  imminent  danger 
and  act  with  great  forward  faith  and 
with  great  thought  to  that  end. 

Mr.  PILLION  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  what 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman.  As 
the  gentleman  has  said.  I  believe  that 
people  realize  the  dangers  fully  and  are 
able  to  comprehend  them.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  have  any  worry  about  ultimate 
victory,  but  we  have  failed  to  say  so 
completely,  and  that  has  been  our  great 
deficiency. 


I 


announcemp;nt 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  announce  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  tomorrow 
the  conference  report  on  the  public 
works  bill  relating  to  the  Armed  Services 
will  be  brought  up  for  consideration. 


Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  I  whose  staff  he  in- 
forms me  has  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  both  committees. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
H.R.  6738.  be  rereferred  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT   GEN    BRYANT  L.  BOATNER 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr    Speaker,   at 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 


H  J.   RES    444— THE  VICTORY 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bruce]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
come  times  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
when  it  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  piecemeal  application  of  strength  or 
of  understanding.  At  such  times  a  clear- 
cut  recognition  of  mortal  danger  must 
not  only  be  recognized  but  must  be  faced 
and  defeated. 

For  the  past  12  years  I  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  and  energy  in 
research  and  study  of  two  contradictory 
concepts,  two  opposing  ways  of  life;  first, 
the  meaning  of  liberty,  the  basis  of  a 
free  society:  and  second,  the  techniques, 
the  documents,  the  principles,  and  the 
application  of  power  in  its  various  as- 
pects, of  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, perhaps  more  clearly  than  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  senses  the 
mortal  danger  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  I  undertook  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  to 
prepare  a  resolution  designed  to  put  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  clearly  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  our  goal  is 
one  designed  to  win  in  the  battle  for 
the  survival  of  liberty  and  to  bring  about 
the  total  defeat  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  power  greater  than 
individual  man  at  work  here  when  two 
Members  of  the  Congress,  without  either 
one  knowing  it,  would  be  working  over 
several  months  on  the  same  type  of 
study,  and  then  on  the  same  day,  again 
without  either  one  knowing  it,  would  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
joint  House-Senate  resolutions  designed 
to  accomplish  this  end.  * 

I  believe  that  I  can  thoroughly  docu- 
ment the  need.  I  believe  I  can  thor- 
oughly document  precedent  in  law.  where 
we  have  piecemeal  recognized  the  prob- 
lem but  have  failed  to  wrap  it  up  in  a 
total  policy. 

First,  I  would  like  to  read  the  joint  res- 
olution I  have  submitted  entitled,  "Dec- 
laration of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to 
achieve  complete  victory  over  the  forces 
of  the  World  Communist  Movement": 

Whereas  numerous  findings,  resolutions, 
and  condemnations  in  United  States  law. 
Presidential  proclamations,  and  treaties 
which  bind  the  United  States,  proclaim  that 
the  World  Communist  Movement  pursues  in- 
variably the  same  object,  world  conquest,  and 


evinces  a  clearcut  design  to  reduce  all  peoples 
under  Its  abeolute  despotism:  and 

Whereas  the  supranational  World  Commu- 
nist Movement  does  not  represent  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  peoples  under  lt«  totalitarian 
control,  but  rather.  In  violation  of  their  le- 
gitimate national  aspirations,  commands 
their  lands  and  resources  as  an  industrial- 
military  base  for  its  global  campaign:  and 

Whereas  the  World  Communist  Movement 
operates  on  every  level  of  human  activity, 
using  all  conceivable  pressures — Ideological, 
psychological,  economic,  military,  paramili- 
tary, etc. — to  bring  about  a  widening  influ- 
ence and  ultimately  absolute  control  over 
every  human  thought,  aspiration,  and  action 
In  the  nations  it  subverts  and  conquers;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  numerous  steps  Including  the  use  of 
armed  forces  to  withstand  the  global  aggres- 
sion of  the  World  Communist  Movement  In 
certain  areas  In  various  foreign  countries  and 
within  our  borders;  and 

Whereas  these  steps  which  constituted  a 
determination  to  resist  certain  individual 
thrusts  of  that  aggression,  in  their  totality 
have  not  met  the  full  challenge  of  the  global 
state  of  hostility  that  has  been  declared  In 
dogma  and  prosecuted  In  deed  by  the  World 
Communist  Movement;  and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  the  threat  demands 
the  engagement  of  the  full  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  hostile  universal  dedi- 
cation of  the  enemy,  and  the  application  of 
a  complete  global  policy  to  meet  and  defeat 
on  every  front  the  widespread  coordinated 
forces  of  the  World  Communist  Movement: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  a  state  of  hostility  exlsu. 
and,  finding  no  longer  tolerable  the  abuses 
and  usurp>atlon8  of  the  global  aggression  un- 
justly thrust  upon  men  by  the  World  Com- 
munist Movement.  In  order  to  bring  p>eace 
and  security  to  this  Nation  and  the  family 
of  nations  and  to  realize  the  hopes  expressed 
In  law  for  the  freedom  of  Communist-en- 
slaved peoples.  It  hereby  Is  and  henceforth 
shall  be,  the  Indomitable  national  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  unswerving  purpose  of  their  Government 
to  achieve  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of 
the  World  Communist  Movement  In  all  Its 
names.  Its  parties  and  sections,  and  to  this 
great  end  we  urge  similar  action  by  all  In- 
dependent nations  and  humbly  beseech  the 
strength  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  prepare 
for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  a  program 
to  achieve  this  total  victory. 

DECLARATIONS    OF    HOSTILE    INTTNT    BY    THE 
WORLD    COMMUKIST    MOVEMENT 

There  are  endless  cases  of  documen- 
tation which  beyond  argument  show  the 
single  dedication  of  the  enemy  aimed  at 
our  destruction. 

The  basic  doctrine  on  the  goal  of  the 
World  Communist  Movement  is  summa- 
rized in  the  following  statements  taken 
from  the  published  dogmas  of  the  origi- 
nal vehicle  for  world  conquest,  the  Com- 
munist International;  namely.  "The 
Theses  and  Statutes  of  the  Communist 
International"  adopted  at  the  Second 
World  Congress  in  Moscow  July  17  to 
August  7,  1920.  and  "The  Programme  of 
the  Communist  International."  adopted 
by  the  Sixth  World  Congress  in  Moscow 
on  September  1,  1928. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational is  to  replace  world  capitalist 
economy  by  a  world  system  of  communism 
(programme) . 

The  Communist  International  considers 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the 
only  means  for  the  liberation  of  humanity 
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from  the  horrors  of  capitalism  The  Com- 
munist International  considers  the  Soviet 
form  of  government  as  the  historically 
evolved  form  nf  this  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat   (statutes) 

Thus,  the  dictatorship  of  the  world  pro- 
letariat is  an  essential  and  vital  condition 
precedent  to  the  transition  of  world  capi- 
talist economy  to  socialist  economy.  This 
world  dictatorship  can  be  established  only 
when  the  victory  of  socialism  has  been 
achieved  In  certain  countries  or  groups  of 
countries,  when  the  newly  established  pro- 
letarian republics  enter  Into  a  federal  union 
with  the  already  existing  proletarian  repub- 
lics, when  the  number  of  such  federations 
has  grown  end  extended  also  to  the  colonies 
which  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  Imperialism;  when  these  federa- 
tions of  republics  have  finally  grown  Into  a 
world  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
uniting  the  whole  of  mankind  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  International  proletariat 
organized  as  a  State  (programme). 

The  continuing  activity  of  the  World 
Communist  Movement  in  relation  to  the 
general  disruption  and  lack  of  peace  on 
the  world  scene  today  is  in  conformity 
with  the  general  plan  outlined  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  aforementioned 
programme  entitled.  "The  Period  of 
Transition  From  Capitalism  to  Socialism 
and  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat," 
to  wit: 

"Between  capitalist  society  and  Commu- 
nist society  a  period  of  .^evolutionary  trans- 
formation intervenes,  during  which  the  one 
changes  Into  the  other.  Correspondingly, 
there  Is  also  an  Intervening  period  of  polit- 
ical transition,  in  which  the  essential  state 
form  is  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  The  transition  from  the  world 
dictatorship  of  Imperialism  to  the  world  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  extends  over  a 
long  period  of  proletarian  struggles  with  de- 
feats as  well  as  victories;  a  period  of  con- 
tinuous general  crises  in  capitalist  relation- 
ships and  growth  of  social  revolutions,  i.e., 
of  proletarian  civil  wars  against  the  bour- 
geoisie; a  period  of  national  wars  and  colo- 
nial rebellions  which,  although  not  in  them- 
selves revolutionary  proletarian  Socialist 
movements  are  nevertheless,  objectively,  in- 
sofar as  they  undermine  the  domination  of 
Imperialism,  constituent  parts  of  the  world 
proletarian  revolution;  a  period  In  which  cap- 
italist and  Socialist  economic  and  social 
systems  exist  side  by  side  In  'peaceful'  [sic] 
relationships  as  well  as  in  armed  conflict;  a 
period  of  formation  of  a  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics;  a  period  of  wars  of  imperialist 
states  against  Soviet  states:  a  period  In 
which  the  ties  between  the  Soviet  states  and 
colonial  peoples  become  more  and  more 
closely  established,  etc." 

The  first  constitution  of  the  first  geo- 
political area  to  be  dominated  by  the 
World  Communist  Movement,  the 
U.S.S.R..  was  adopted  by  the  central  ex- 
ecutive committee  oij  July  6,  1923.  It 
Is  most  historic  in  that  it  was  a  unique 
document  among  constitutions.  It  stipu- 
lated the  ultimate  goal  of  a  single  world 
state,  and  provided  for  entry  into  its 
Union  of  all  future  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics. Section  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics— published  by  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
formation Bureau.  Washington,  DC, 
1929 — declared  in  part: 

The  very  structure  of  the  Soviet  Power, 
which  is  International  in  its  class  character, 
calls  the  working  masses  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics toward  a  unity  of  one  socialist 
family  •  •  •  admission  to  this  Union  shall  be 


open  to  all  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  such 
as  are  now  existing  and  such  h.-s  shall  anse 
In  the  future  •  •  •  that  it  shall  stand  i>£  the 
Arm  bulwark  against  world  capitalism,  and 
form  a  decisive  step  towards  the  Union  of 
the  workers  of  all  countries  into  one  World 
Socialist  Soviet  Republic. 

The  establishment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  pro- 
vided the  World  Communist  Movement 
with  its  greatest  arm.  or  tool,  or  arsenal 
for  conquest,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  Josef  Stalin  in  his  work.  "Problems 
of  Leninism" — quoting  from  the  1940 
edition: 

The  Commuuifit  revolution  which  has  been 
victorious  In  one  country.  Russia,  must  not 
regard  Itself  ns  a  self-sufflclent  entity  but 
Rs  an  aid.  a  means  of  hastening  the  victory 
of  the  proletariat  in  all  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  do  the  utmost  possible 
for  the  development,  support,  and  awakening 
of  the  revolution  In  all  countries.  .  .  .  The  vic- 
torious Soviet  proletariat  must  stand  up 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  capitalist 
world,  attracting  to  Its  cause  the  oppressed 
classes  of  other  countries,  raising  revolts  In 
those  countries  against  the  capitalists,  and. 
In  the  event  of  necessity,  coming  out  even 
with  armed  force  against  the  exploiting 
classes  and  their  states. 

Communist  declarations  have  pro- 
claimed the  "historical  inevitability'  of 
the     triumph     of     world     communism. 

Karl  Marx  \^Tote  in  the  "Communist 
Manifesto": 

What  the  bourgeoisie  therefore  produces, 
above  all,  are  Its  own  gravcdlggers.  Its  fall 
and  the  victory  of  the  proletjiriat  are  equally 
Inevitable. 

Lenin  stated  in  May  1917.  in  "Materials 
Relating  to  the  Revision  of  the  Party 
Program" — Selected  Works.  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  volume  VI,  page  115: 

Only  a  proletarian  Socialist  revolution  can 
lead  humanity  out  of  the  deadlock  created 
by  Imperialism  and  Imperialist  wars.  No 
matter  what  difficulties  the  revolution  may 
have  to  encounter,  and  In  spite  of  possible 
temporary  setbacks  or  waves  of  counter- 
revolution, the  final  victory  of  the  proletariat 
Is  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
rest  of  these  statements  of  Communist 
doctrine  and  dogma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

On  November  6.  1918,  in  "The  Anniversary 
of  the  Revolution."  a  sjjeech  delivered  at  the 
Sixth  Extraordinary  Congress  of  So%iets  (Se- 
lected Works,  vol.  VI,  p.  499),  Lenin  stated: 

"We  say:  Come  what  may,  no  matter  w:iat 
miseries  the  imperlalUts  may  still  Inflict 
upon  us.  It  will  not  save  them.  Imperialism 
will  perish  and  the  world  Socialist  revolu- 
tion will  triumph  in  spite  of  all!" 

Nlkita  Khrushchev  told  a  Japanese  ne^jvs- 
paperman.  Tomoo  Hlrooka.  In  an  interview 
June  18.  1957.  reported  in  Tass.  June  29, 
1957: 

"We  are  convinced  that  sooner  or  later 
capitalism  wUl  perish.  Just  as  feudalism  per- 
ished earlier.  The  Socialist  nations  are  ad- 
vancing towards  communism.  All  the  world 
will  come  to  communism.  History  does  not 
ask  whether  you  want  it  or  not." 

To  know  that  there  has  been  no  change 
In  Ideological  guidance  or  in  ultimate  par- 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  World   Commuitlst 


Movement,  ue  need  only  cite  the  words  of 
the  present  leader  or  that  movement: 

"Like  a  mii;hty  titan  the  Soviet  power,  in 
fraternal  cooperation  with  the  people's 
democracies,  confidently  marches  forward 
to  the  great  goal,  scoring  one  victory  after 
another.  There  are  no  forces  In  the  world 
which  could  halt  our  victorious  advance  to 
communism!" 

So  spoke  Niklta  Khrushchev  In  his  Mos- 
cow election  speech  rep>orted  In  Pravda, 
March  7.  1954. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  his  famous  re- 
mark: "If  anyone  thinks  we  shall  forget 
about  Marx,  Engels.  and  Lenin,  he  Is  mis- 
taken. This  wlU  happen  when  shrimps 
learn  to  whistle"  (International  Affairs. 
Moscow.  January  1956,  p.  2). 

He  phrased  It  better  for  International 
Communist  purposes  in  his  report  "For  New 
Victories  of  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment," at  the  meeting  of  party  organizations 
of  the  Higher  Party  School,  the  Academy  of 
Social  Sciences,  and  the  Institute  of  Marx- 
Ism-Lenlsm  attached  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  January  6.  1961.  as  pub- 
lished in  "Kommunlst."  No.  1.  January  1961: 

"When  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
world  historic  victories  of  the  Communist 
movement,  we  give  thanks  first  of  all  to  our 
great  teachers.  Karl  Marx.  Friedrlch  Engels, 
and  Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin.  Their  teaching 
has  made  the  international  Communist 
movement  a  spontaneous  movement  and 
has  Insured  Its  victories.  In  working  out 
our  strategy  and  tactics  for  the  future,  we 
again  rely  for  advice  on  Marx.  Engels,  and 
Lenin.  "The  guarantee  of  all  our  future  vic- 
tories lies  in  faithfulness  to  Marxism- 
Leninism." 

The  World  Communist  Movement  has 
never  had  any  Illusions  about  the  strug- 
gle Jor  the  world.  Therefore,  we  should 
have  none.  Lenin,  while  confident  of  the 
ultimate  Communist  triumph,  put  It  most 
succinctly; 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  in  peace;  in  the  end.  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over 
world  capitalism"  (speech  to  Moscow  party 
nuclei  secretaries.  Nov.  26,  1920.  publlshetl 
In  Selected  Works,  by  International  Pub- 
lishers, N.Y.,  1043  In  vol.  VTII.  p.  297). 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  could  cite  thousands 
of  additional  quotes  to  show  there  is  but 
one  heart,  one  mind,  and  one  purpose  in 
the  World  Conmiuni.st  Movement. 

Our  Department  of  State  under  both 
Republican  and  Democrat  administra- 
tions has  published  several  editions  of 
"Soviet  World  Outlook— A  Handbook  of 
Communist  Statements."  which  includes 
some  of  the  quotations  I  have  set  forth 
here,  and  literally  thousands  of  others 
from  Communist  sources  over  the  years 
covering  a  vast  number  of  subjects. 

We  need  no  more  evidence,  no  more 
quotes.  The  evidence  has  long  since 
teen  all  in.    The  facts  are  before  us. 

We  need  only  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination to  face  the  facts. 

While  we  might  wi.^hfully  ignore  the 
word,  we  cannot  ignore  the  deed. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  present  visible 
accomplishment  of  the  World  Commu- 
nist Movement  is  the  conquest  and 
totalitarian  control  of  15.500.900  square 
miles,  or  26  percent  of  the  earth's  land 
area,  and  931  million  people  or  32  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  world. 

Tliere  are  endless  precedents  that 
have  been  set  in  U.S.  law.  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  commend  those  who  are 
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currently  in  the  Congrei=;s  and  those 
who  have  been  here  in  the  past  who 
recognized  the  challenge  in  given  areas 
and  promoted  legislation  and  resolu- 
tions and  declarations  detailing  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  in  those  specific  areas. 

FINDINGS,  RESOLUTIONS,  AND  CONDEMNATIONS 
OF  THE  W  >P.LD  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT  IN 
US  LAW,  PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS.  AND 
TREATIES    BINDING    ON    THE    I'NITED    STATES 

At  this  moment  the  United  States  of 
America  is  existing  under  a  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  on  the  16th 
day  of  December  1950.  by  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  this  Nation,  the  Honorable 
Harry  S  Truman,  and  which  Proclama- 
tion 2914  states  in  part: 

Whereas  world  conquest  by  Communist 
imperialism  is  the  goal  of  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression that  have  been  loosed  upon  the 
world;    and 

Where.is  if  the  goal  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism were  to  be  achieved,  the  people  of 
(.liio  cc>.wiUy  would  no  longer  enjoy  the  full 
and  rich  life  they  have  with  God's  help  built 
for  themselves  and  their  children;  they 
would  no  longer  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom  of  worshiping  as  they  severally 
choose,  the  freedom  of  reading  and  listening 
to  what  they  choose,  the  right  of  free  speech 
including  the  right  to  criticize  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  choose  those  who  con- 
duct their  Government,  the  right  to  engage 
freely  in  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to 
engage  freely  in  their  own  business  enter- 
prises, and  the  many  other  freedoms  and 
rights  which  are  a  part  of  our  way  of  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  increasing  menace  of  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  requires  that 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  possible: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a  national 
« mer^ency.  .  . 

So  right  at  this  moment  we  are  in  a 
state  of  national  emergency,  but  we 
have  still  not  recognized  its  full  impact. 
We  still  have  not  implemented  a  policy 
designed  to  lift  this  emergency  in  the 
glorious  feeling  of  victory  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Communist  menace 
tnroughout  the  world. 

The  threat  and  the  purposes  of  the 
V/orld  Communist  Movement  have  been 
cleaily  recognized  in  laws  heretofore 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States, 

Among  these  laws  may  be  cited  Pub- 
lic Law  831,  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
enacted  by  the  81st  Congress,  wherein 
s<^ction  2  of  title  I  states  15  findings: 

As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced  before 
various  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
CI'  Representatives,  the  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  — 

1,  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which.  In  its  origins,  its  development, 
and  its  present  practice,  is  a  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary movement  whose  purpose  it  is,  by 
treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  Into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise), 
espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any 
other  means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish 
a  Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  in 
the  countries  throughout  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  a  worldwide  Communist 
organization. 

So  we  have  in  law  already  recognized 
tl-.at  the  enemy  is  at  war  with  us  but  we 
have  not  recognized  the  necessity  of 
meeting  them  totally  m  this  total  con- 
flict.   We  have  had  piecemeal  response 


to  the  moves  they  make;  always  on  the 
defensive:  never  on  the  offensive,  no 
plan,  no  goal,  just  conditioned  responses 
here,  here,  and  here. 

We  retreat  bit  by  bit — Korea.  Laos, 
Vietnam  next — Cuba.  The  American 
people  are  most  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  at  this  time 
the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  rest  of  the  points  under  this  sec- 
tion 2,  title  I,  of  Public  Law  831 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  in  any  country  results  In  the 
suppression  of  all  opposition  to  the  party 
in  power,  the  subordination  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  the  state,  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental rights  and  liberties  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  and  of  religious  worship, 
and  results  in  the  maintenance  of  control 
over  the  people  through  fear,  terrorism,  and 
brutality. 

3.  The  system  of  government  known  as 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship  Is  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  a  single  political  party, 
organized  on  a  dictatorial  basis,  and  by  sub- 
stantial identity  between  such  party  and  Its 
policies  and  the  government  and  govern- 
mental policies  of  the  country  in  which  It 
exists. 

4.  The  direction  and  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a 
foreign  country. 

5.  The  Communist  dictatorship  of  such  for- 
eign country,  in  exercising  such  direction 
and  control  and  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  estab- 
lishes or  causes  the  establishment  of,  and 
utilizes.  In  various  countries,  action  organ- 
izations which  are  not  free  and  Independent 
organizations,  but  are  sections  of  a  world- 
wide Communist  organization  and  are  con- 
trolled, directed,  and  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Communist  dictatorship  of  such 
foreign  country. 

6.  The  Communist  action  organizations  so 
established  and  utilized  In  various  countries, 
acting  under  such  control,  direction,  and 
discipline,  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  world  Communist  movement  by 
bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  existing 
governments  by  any  available  means.  In- 
cluding force  if  necessary,  and  setting  up 
Conimunlst  totalitarian  dictatorships  which 
will  be  subservient  to  the  most  powerful 
existing  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. Although  such  organizations  usually 
designate  themselves  as  political  parties, 
they  are  in  fact  constituent  elements  of  the 
w^orldwide  Communist  movement  and  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  such  movement  by 
conspiratorial  and  coercive  tactics.  Instead 
of  through  the  democratic  processes  of  a 
free  elective  system  or  through  the  freedom - 
preserving  means  employed  by  a  political 
party  which  operates  as  an  agency  by  which 
people  govern  themselves. 

7.  In  carrying  on  the  activities  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (6) .  such  Communist  organiza- 
tions In  various  countries  are  organized  on 
a  secret,  conspiratorial  basis  and  operate  to  a 
substantial  extent  through  organizations, 
commonly  known  as  "Communist  fronts," 
which  in  most  instances  are  created  and 
maintained,  or  used,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  facts  as  to  their  true  character 
and  purposes  and  their  membership.  One 
result  of  this  method  of  operation  Is  that 
such  affiliated  organizations  are  able  to  ob- 
tain financial  and  other  support  from  per- 
sons who  would  not  extend  such  support  if 
they   knew   the   true  purposes   of,   and    the 


actual  nature  of  the  control  and  Influence 
exerted  upon,  such  "Communist  fronts  " 

8.  Due  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  with  the  ex- 
istence of  affiliated  constituent  elements 
working  toward  common  objectives  In  various 
countries  of  the  world,  travel  of  Communist 
members,  representatives,  and  agents  from 
country  to  country  facilitates  communica- 
tion and  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  carrying  on 
of  activities  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist  movement. 

9.  In  the  United  States  those  Individuals 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  participate  In 
the  world  Communist  movement,  when  they 
so  participate.  In  effect  repudiate  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  In  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement; 
and  section  101.  title  II  in  repeating  this 
finding,  adds:  "and,  In  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  those  Individuals  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  participate  In  such 
Communist  movement  similarly  repudiate 
their  allegiance  to  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  nationals  In  favor  of  such  foreign 
Communist   country." 

10.  In  pursuance  of  communism's  stated 
objectives,  the  most  powerful  existing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  has,  by  the  methods 
referred  to  above,  already  caused  the  estab- 
lishment In  numerous  foreign  countries  of 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorships,  and 
threatens  to  establish  similar  dictatorships 
m  still  other  countries. 

11.  The  agents  of  communism  have  de- 
vised clever  and  ruthless  espionage  and 
sat>otage  tactics  which  are  carried  out  in 
many  Instances  In  form  or  manner  success- 
fully evasive  of  existing  law;  and  section 
101,  title  11.  in  repeating  this  finding  adds: 
"and  which  In  this  country  are  directed 
against  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  United 
States." 

Prom  section  101,  title  II,  are  interposed 
here  three  additional  flndlngs  enlarging 
upon  finding  No.  11: 

"The  experience  of  many  countries  In 
World  War  II  and  thereafter  with  so-called 
'fifth  columns'  which  employed  espionage 
and  sabotage  to  weaken  the  Internal  security 
and  defense  of  nations  resisting  totalitarian 
dictatorships  demonstrated  the  grave  dan- 
gers and  fatal  effectiveness  of  such  Internal 
espionage  and  sabotage. 

"The  security  and  safety  of  the  territory 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  common 
defense,  especially  In  time  of  Invasion,  war, 
or  insurrection  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
require  every  reasonable  and  lawful  protec- 
tion against  espionage,  and  against  sabotage 
to  national-defense  material,  premises, 
forces  and  utilities.  Including  related  facili- 
ties for  mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, research,  training,  military  and  civilian 
supply,  and  other  activities  essential  to 
national  defense. 

"Due  to  the  wide  distribution  and  complex 
Interrelation  of  facilities  which  are  essential 
to  national  defense  and  due  to  the  Increased 
effectiveness  and  technical  development  in 
espionage  and  sabotage  activities,  the  free 
and  unrestrained  movement  In  such  emer- 
gencies of  members  or  agents  of  such  organi- 
zations and  of  others  associated  In  their 
espionage  and  sabotage  operations  would 
make  adequate  surveillance  to  prevent 
espionage  and  sabotage  impossible  and  would 
therefore  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  public  peace  and  the  safety 
of  the  United  States." 

12.  The  Communist  network  in  the  United 
States  Is  Inspired  and  controlled  In  large 
part  by  foreign  agents  who  are  sent  Into  the 
United  States  ostensibly  as  attaches  of  for- 
eign legations.  afBUates  of  International  or- 
ganizations, members  of  trading  commis- 
sions, and  In  similar  capacities,  but  who  use 
their  diplomatic  or  semldlplomatlc  status  as 


a  shield  behind  which  to  engage  In  activities 
prejudicial  to  the  public  security. 

13.  There  are,  under  our  present  Immi- 
gration laws,  numerous  lillens  who  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable,  many  of  whom  are 
in  the  subversive,  criminal,  or  immoral 
.  classes  who  are  free  to  roam  the  country  at 
will  without  supervision  or  control. 

14  One  device  for  Inf  Itratlon  by  Commu- 
nists Is  by  procuring  naturalization  for  dis- 
loyal aliens  who  use  their  citizenship  as  a 
badge  for  admission  into  the  fabric  of  our 
soclety. 

15.  The  Oommunlst  movement  in  the 
United  States  Is  an  organization  numbering 
thotisands  of  adherents,  rigidly  and  ruth- 
lessly disciplined.  Awaiting  and  seeking  to 
advance  a  moment  when  the  United  States 
may  be  so  far  extended  by  foreign  engage- 
ments, so  far  divided  in  counsel,  or  so  far 
in  Industrial  or  financial  straits,  that  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  may  seem  pos- 
sible of  achievement.  It  seeks  converts  far 
and  wide  by  an  extensive  system  of  school- 
ing and  indoctrination  Such  preparations 
by  Communist  organizations  in  other  coun- 
tries have  aided  In  8upi>lantlng  existing  gov- 
ernments The  Communist  organization  In 
the  United  States,  pursuing  Its  stated  objec- 
tives, the  recent  successes  of  Communist 
methods  In  other  countries,  and  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment itself,  present  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  security  ot  the  United  States 
and  to  the  existence  of  free  American  Institu- 
tions, and  make  It  necessary  that  Congress, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  nation,  and  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government,  enact  appropriate  legislation 
recognizing  the  existence  of  such  worldwide 
conspiracy  and  designed  to  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  its  purpose  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
so  many  other  precedents  in  this  area. 
A  further  recognition  m  the  U.S.  law  of 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  World 
Communist  Movement  and  bloc  of  na- 
tions it  controls  is  found  in  the  Battle 
Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  by  the  United  States 
and  cooperating  foreign  nations  of  ex- 
ports to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." and  which  act  states  in  section 
101  of  title  I: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nizing that  In  a  world  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion the  United  States  can  best  preserve  and 
maintain  peace  by  developing  maximum  na- 
tional strength  and  by  atlllzlng  all  of  its 
resources  In  cooperation  with  other  free  na- 
tions, hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  apply  an  embargo  on 
the  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value,  and  items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  all  countries  under  Its  domina- 
tion, in  order  to  (1)  Increase  the  national 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  co- 
operating nations;  (2)  Impede  the  ability  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  military  operations; 
and   (3)    to  assist  the  people  of  the  nations 


under  the  domination  of  foreign  aggresijors 
to  reestablish  their  freedom. 

This  act  further  states  in  section  201 
of  title  n: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  further 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  export  of  commodities 
other  than  those  specified  in  title  I  of  this 
act  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States 
including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  all  countries  under  its  domina- 
tion, in  order  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  and  other  cooperating  nations  of  the 
free  world  and  to  oppKJse  and  offset  by  non- 
military  action  &)na  which  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  the  U/dted  States  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  third  point  under  section  101 
of  title  I  gives  legal  precedent  to  a 
clau.«e  in  my  resolution  which  says,  in 
effect,  "We  do  not  recognize  the  present 
Communist  government  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  It  is  a  precedent  already 
established  in  law  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  request  permission  to 
place  into  the  Record  a  series  of  docu- 
ments showing  precedent  in  United 
States  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

<  The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : ) 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  danger 
of  allowing  to  remain  In  the  United  States 
aliens  who  are  associated  with  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  and  has  legis- 
lated to  prevent  their  admission  to  this 
country  and  to  provide  for  their  deportation 
when  found  to  be  within  our  borders,  in 
Public  Law  414.  92d  Congress,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  wherein  we  find  In 
part: 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  the  following  classes  of 
aliens  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  visas  and 
shall  be  excluded  from  admission  Into  the 
United  States: 

"(28)  (C)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  (1)  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  (11)  any  other  totalitarian 
party  of  the  United  States,  (ill)  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association,  (Iv)  the  Com- 
munist or  any  other  totalitarian  party  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  of  any  foreign 
state,  or  of  any  political  or  geographical  sub- 
division of  any  foreign  state,  (v)  any  section, 
subsidiary,  branch,  affiliate,  or  subdivision  of 
any  such  association  or  party,  or  (vl)  the 
direct  predecessors  or  successors  of  any  such 
association  or  party,  regardless  of  what  name 
such  group  or  organization  may  have  used, 
may  now  bear,  or  may  hereafter  adopt:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  in  this  paragraph,  or 
in  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
construed  as  declaring  that  the  Communist 
Party  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force,  violence,  or  other  unconstitutional 
means." 

And  we  further  find: 

"S«c.  241.  (a)  Any  alien  in  the  United 
States  (Including  an  alien  crewman)  shall, 
upon  the  order  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deported  who — 

"(6)  is  or  at  any  time  has  been,  after 
entry,  a  member  of  any  of  the  following 
classes  of  aliens." 

(C)  (The  exact  language  of  (28)  (C)  of 
Sec.  212  Is  repeated  here.) 

The  United  States  of  America  has  not  only 
recognized  the  potential  and  actual  military 
threat  of  the  World  Communist  Movement, 
but  it  has  In  several  Instances  resolved  In  law 
to  commit  Its  Armed  Forces  to  aid  countries 


that  may  be  attacked  by  the  armed  f'  rces 
of  the  World  Communist  Movement,  for  ex- 
ample: 

Public  Law  4,  84th  Congress,  the  Formosa 
resolution,  approved  January  29,  1955,  where- 
in we  find  In  part  this  wording — 

"Whereas  certain  territories  In  the  west 
Pacific  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack,  and 
threats  and  declarations  have  been  and  are 
being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
such  armed  attack  is  in  aid  of  and  in  prep- 
aration for  armed  attack  on  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores;   and 

"Whereas  the  secure  possession  by  friendly 
governments  of  the  Western  Pacific  Island 
chain,  of  which  Formosa  is  a  part,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  friendly  nations  in  or  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he 
hereby  is  authorized  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  and 
protecting  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
against  armed  attack,  this  authority  to  in- 
clude the  securing  and  protection  of  such  re- 
lated positions  and  territories  of  that  area 
now  in  friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of  such 
other  measures  as  he  Judges  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores." 

Further  by  way  of  example: 

Public  Law  85-7,  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion, approved  March  9,  1959.  by  the  86th 
Congress,  wherein  we  find  In  part  under 
section  2: 

"Furthermore,  the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  and  world  peace 
the  preservation  of  the  indep>€ndence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To 
this  end.  If  the  President  determines  the 
necessity  thereof,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  use  Armed  Forces  to  assist  any  such 
nation  or  group  of  such  nations  requesting 
assistance  against  armed  aggression  from 
any  country  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism." 

Public  Law  86-90,  86th  Congress,  establish- 
ing the  third  week  of  July  1959  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  states  In  part: 

"The  enslavement  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  world's  population  by  Communist  im- 
perialism makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and   other  peoples." 

President  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower  on  July 
17.  1959,  In  proclaiming  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  stated 
In  part: 

"Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism  •  •  •  It  Is  appropriate  and 
proper  to  manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  their  Just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  independence." 

Further  recognition  of  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  country  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  In  existing  law  is  to  be  found 
In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  through  1960,  subsection  (c)(2)  of 
section  2,  to  wit : 

"The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  Interna- 
tional communism  and  the  nations  it  con- 
trols continue  by  threat  of  military  action, 
by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by  in- 
ternal subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt 
to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  Independent  and  continue  to 
deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment to  peoples  and  nations  once  free  but 
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QDV  subject  to  such  domination.  Tbe  Con- 
gress   declare*    It    to    be    the    policy    of    the 

United  States  to  continue  so  long  as  such 
d&nger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the 
security    of    the    Qntted    States   persists,    to 

make  available  to  other  free  nations  and 
peoples  upon  request  assistance  of  such 
njiture  and  In  Kuch  amounts  ae  the  United 
States  deems  adTlsable  compatible  with  I's 
own  stability,  strength,  and  other  oblisra- 
tlona,  and  as  may  be  needed  and  effectively 
us«d  by  such  free  natlon.s  and  peoples  to  help 
them  maintain  their  freed    vn  " 

This  act  further  £tafe~.  in  sDbsecfion  ir  of 
section  451 : 

"It  Is  the  purposp  of  'his  Ac*  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  Th«"  Congress  joins 
w*.th  the  President  of  the  United  Sta'es  In 
proclaiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who 
hiive  been  subjected  to  the  captivity  of  Com- 
munist despotism  shall  asjali.  en>y  the  right 
of  self-determination  wirhin  a  framework 
w'llch  win  sustain  tie  pe;^ce  that  they 
shall  agnin  have  the  right  ti  rh(  «e  the  form 
of  government  under  which  thev  will  live, 
arid  that  sovereign  rights  of  self -eo-.  ernmf  nt 
stall  be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance 
w.th  *he  pledge  of  t::e  Atlantl'^  Charter. 
P'jnds  available  under  subsection  (a>  of  this 
section  may  be  us<»d  for  programs  of  infor- 
mation, relief  exchantre  of  perj^on''.  etluca- 
tlDn,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  peonies  who  have 
b«»en  enslaved   by  communism  " 

Subsection  ai  f  rection  451.  originally 
the  Kers^en  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
cirity  Act  of  1951  indicates  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  utilize  the  abilities 
oi'  pers..n.«  living  within  Communlsrt -occupied 
a-e.is  :n  defen.-e  a^  ilnrt  the  aggrefsions  of 
th.»  World  CommuniFt  Movement: 

•Not  to  exree<l  «100000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  subsection  may  be  ex- 
pended f'lr  any  selected  persons  who  are 
n*i5idlng  In  or  efcapees  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
lr>n.  Poland.  Czsechoslovakla.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania. Bxilgnria.  AlbanU  Li^htmnla.  Latvia, 
and  E.=tonia.  ^ir  th^  Con".m.'inlst-d>>mlnated 
or  Communl.«(t-occupied  areas  of  Germany, 
or  any  Comm.unist -dominated  or  Commu- 
nist-occupied area.s  if  Asia  and  any  other 
ct>untrles  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
either  to  form  such  :-w»r=ons  Into  elements 
of  the  military  forres  supp'^rtlng  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes  when  the  Pr?«ld«:'nt  determines  that 
such  as-sistar.ce  will  conTibute  to  the  de- 
fen.se  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the 
8e?urit7  of  the  United  .States  " 

The  United  States  of  America  has  com- 
mitted Its  ec^'nomic  power  and  has  expended 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  foreign  aid  program 
originated  to  com.bat  Communist  expansion, 
as  initiated  by  F^ib!!"  Law  75  of  the  80th 
Ctngress,  an  act  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Ttirkey,  approved  May  22, 
1947,  whi'h  .luth  .rized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  the  sum  of  $400  million  to 
ca.'ry  out  the  pr'  visions  of  the  act.  This 
let;islatlan  wss  m  direct  resfxinse  to  the  ap- 
peal of  President  Harry  S  Truman  In  a 
speech  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress 
M.arch  12  1947  frr  aid  to  Greece  and  Tui-key, 
In  w  hich  the  President  stated  : 

"The  very  exi.stence  of  the  Greek  state  Is 
tOii.Tv  threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities 
of  several  th-visand  armed  men.  led  by  Com- 
munists, who  defy  the  Government's  author- 
ity at  a  number  of  points,  particularly  along 
the  northern  boundaries." 

ThLs  legislation  was  characterized  In  a 
June  11  1959  study  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative? by  the  Library  of  Congress  en- 
ticed "US  Foreign  Aid,"  as  Impor- 
tant In  thnt  "this  !r.a'jr'arat'?d  the  postwar 
U  3  f'^rei<»n  aid  prr)gram  as  a  me«ns  of  oppos- 
ing Indirect  Soviet  aggres.slon  through  the 
Use  of  American  money  and  material." 

This  action,  implementing  the  Truman 
I>c*r!ne  in  this  area,  wis  suc-essfnl,  again 
quoting    "US.    Foreign    Aid,"   Inasmuch    as: 


"Greece  and  Turkey  remained  independent 
countries.  The  Soviet  drive  wsis  stopped  at 
their  bcjrders  by  the  new  mil."..iry  strength 
made  possible,  in  large  meastn^  by  US.  aid 
land  the  m'lral  .'onun;: men t  :  this  coun- 
try's power  which  the  aid  fjro^reun  implied   ' 

In  the  Presideuuai  order  of  June  27,  1960, 
wrderiiii^  IS  s>  Air  aud  Ndiva.  Forces  to  assist 
the  Repui-Uc  o:  Korea  alter  tiie  lavviSi.  n  of 
tliiit  na'ioa  by  forcfs  from  C'>auiium8t 
Norih  Korea.  I'r'sldent  ilarry  S.  Truman 
-st.ateri 

Tilt  af.ac-i  up.  n  Korea  makes  It  plain  be- 
voud  all  uouoi  li  at  cumniunism  has  passed 
>)fyond  the  use  of  subversion  to  conquer 
Independent  natl(  ns  and  will  now  use  armed 
invasion  and  war. 

Military  aggresfloo  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  World  Communist  Movement  In  the  Ko- 
rean area  was  cited  as  such  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  branding  the  Communist  Chinese 
as  aggressors,  J-etruary   1.   1931: 

"The  General  Assembly: 

"Nultng  that  the  Security  Council,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members,  has  ful!cd  to  e.xerclse  Its  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  anl  security  In  regard  to  Chi- 
nese Communist  Intervention  In  Korea: 

"Noting  that  tl:e  Centr.U  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
not  accepted  United  Nations  proposals  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  In  Kore»- 
with  a  view  to  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 
its  armed  forces  continue  their  Invasion  of 
Korea  and  their  largre-scale  attacks  up>on 
United  N.'itions  forces  there: 

"Finds  that  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  PeoiJle's  Republic  of  China,  by 
giving  direct  aid  lind  assistance  to  those  who 
were  already  committing  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea and  by  engaging  In  hostilities  against 
United  Nations  forces  there,  has  Itself  en- 
gaged In  aggression  In  Korea." 

The  Ninth  Lnternatlonal  Conference  of 
American  States  In  Bogota.  Colombia,  1948, 
promulgated  resolution  XXXn.  "The  Preser- 
vation and  Defense  of  Democracy  In  Amer- 
ica," which  states  In  part: 

"Whereas; 

"In  order  to  S!\reguard  peace  and  main- 
tain mutual  respect  among  states,  the 
present  world  situation  requires  that  tirgent 
measures  be  taken  to  proscribe  the  tactics 
of  totalitarian  di>mLnatlon  that  are  Irrec- 
oncilable with  the  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  to  prevent  agents  serving 
International  commuulsm  or  any  other 
totalitarian  doctrine  from  seeking  to  distort 
the  true  and  the  free  will  of  the  peoples  of 
this  continent. 

The  Republics  represented  at  the  Ninth 
International  C(.>nfereiice  of  American 
States: 

"Declare  that,  by  its  antidemocratic  na- 
ture and  Its  Interventionist  tendency,  the 
political  activity  of  International  commu- 
nlsra  or  any  oth€'r  totalitarian  doctrine  is 
incompatible  with  the  concept  of  American 
freedom,  whi.-h  rt'sts  upwn  two  undeniable 
postulates:  the  dignity  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  as 
a  state: 

"Condemn.  In  the  name  of  International 
law.  Interference  by  any  foreign  power,  or 
by  any  political  organization  serving  the 
Interests  of  a  foreign  power,  In  the  public 
life  of  the  nations  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent,   •    •    • 

"And  resolve: 

"2.  To  condemn  the  methods  of  every 
system  tending  to  suppress  political  and  c^vlT 
rights  and  liberties,  and  In  particular  the 
action  of  taternattonal  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  doctrine. 

"3.  To  adopt,  within  their  respective  ter- 
HtorteB  and  !n  accordance  wtth  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  proo/lslona,  the  measures 
reco»snry  to  erarf!m*e  and  prevent  actlv- 
ttles  directed,  assisted,  or  Instigated  bj  for- 


eign guvermTients.  orKa;iiz.atirnfl,  or  individ- 
uals tending  to  overthrow  their  instltuuous 
by  vtoience,  to  lonieiii  di.sorcltr  lu  tiieir 
dom«Ttic  poiilicai  life,  or  to  di*turb,  by 
naeaj.s  of  presaMSa.  subversive  ;>fo;Mif:,uuid.. 
Lhreaus.  or  by  aJljr  Otlaer  ni«au».  int  : ;  ■€  ii:.i 
soverct^n  right  of  their  pet'  ..eh  i.j  ^-j'.t.-.i 
themselves  In  accrn-dance  wnn  Uie.r  uti.»o- 
cratic   aspirations.' 

The  Ttnth  Inter-Amcrlcan  Couierence  oX 
Americain  States  In  Caracaa.  VeaczueLa.  1964, 
procliumed  BcEolutloa  XCIII; 

'Meeting  the  threat  to  peace  and  seciizlly: 
Declaration  ul  solidarity  fur  the  prcservatkui 
of  the  poIitioU  integrity  uf  the  American 
iStates  against  International  Coiumunlst  In- 
tervention, adopted  by  the  Tenth  Inter- 
Ankerican  Conference.  March  28.  1954: 

WbereiM  the  Axaerican  Republics  at  the 
Ninth  InternAtioual  Conference  of  American 
States  declared  that  International  com- 
r&unism.  by  iu  antidemocratic  nature  and 
lu  interventionist  tendency,  is  Incompatible 
with  the  concept  of  American  freedom,  and 
resolved  to  adopt  wiLhln  their  respective  ter- 
ritories the  mea.^ures  nece^^ary  to  eradicate 
and  prevent  subversive  activities; 

"Whereas  Uie  Fuurth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  recog- 
nised that.  In  addition  to  adequate  Internal 
rmcaeures  In  each  stale,  a  high  degree  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  Is  required  to  eradi- 
cate the  danger  which  the  subversive  activi- 
ties of  internationsi  communism  pose  for  the 
American  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
lixteruationaJ  Communist  movement  con- 
tinues to  constitute,  in  the  context  of  world 
affaira,  a  special  and  Immediate  threat  to  the 
national  institutions  and  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  right 
of  each  state  to  develop  its  cultural,  political, 
and  economic  life  freely  and  naturally  with- 
out intervention  in  Its  internal  or  external 
affairs  by  other  states. 

The  Tenth   Inter -American  Conference — 

I 

"Condemns  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  as  conptltutlnft 
Intervention  in  Ameri<~an  nffalrf«; 

"Bxpresses  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  to  take  the  necess;  ry  measures 
to  protect  their  political  Independreotcc 
against  the  Intervention  of  Internatloaal 
cummunlsm.  acting  In  the  interests  of  an 
alien  despotism: 

"Reiterates  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of 
America  In  the  effective  exeretee  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  as  the  best  means  to 
promote  their  social  and  poUlical  progress; 
and 

"Declares  that  the  domination  or  control 
of  the  political  Institutions  of  any  American 
State  by  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment, extending  to  this  hemisphere  the 
fK)lltical  system  of  an  extracontlnental  power, 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate  ac- 
tion   In    accordance    with    existing    trenttes. 

II 

"TlanMliiii  mill  that,  without  prejudice  to 
such  other  measures  as  they  may  consider 
desirable,  special  attention  be  given  by  each 
of  the  American  governments  to  the  follow- 
ing stepi.  for  the  purpose  a*  counteracting 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  International 
Communist  movement  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions: 

"1.  Meaatwee  to  require  cUadosure  of  the 
identity,  acttvltlcs,  and  sources  of  fuada  of 
those  who  are  aprcadlng  iirr  )!i(?  mda  of  tiie 
Int^rnationat  CCKnmunlBt  ;iw.iv-men'  or  who 
travel  In  the  Interests  ot  that  mo\en.ent.  and 
of  thoee  wtio  act  as  Its  agents  or  in  its  be- 
half:  and 

"^  The  ex'-hange  of  Infnmiatlon  among 
governments  to  aaslst  In  lulfllllng  the   pur- 
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pose  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  In- 
ter-American Conferert^ies  and  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  Inter- 
national communism. 

in 

"This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made 
by  the  American  Republics  In  relation  to  dan- 
ers  originating  outside  this  hemisphere  Is 
designed  to  protect  and  not  to  Impair  the 
inalienable  right  of  each  American  State 
freely  to  choose  Its  own  form  of  government 
and  economic  system  and  to  live  Its  own 
social  and  cultural  life.' 

Mr,  BRUCE,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence states  several  universal  princi- 
ples applicable  not  only  to  our  Pounding 
Fathers  or  to  us,  their  heirs,  but  to  all 
men  of  all  time: 

We  hold  these  truth.^  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Ktghts,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  Men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  Form  oi  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It. 
and  to  Institute  new  Government,  laying 
Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing Its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  l-o  effect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness.  Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dic- 
tate that  Governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes:  and  accordingly  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable.  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  acctistomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing Invariably  the  tame  Object  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Des- 
potism, It  Is  their  right.  It  Is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security. 

George  Washington  in  his  General  Or- 
ders to  the  Continental  Army  on  July  2, 
1776,  said: 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  which  must 
probably  determine  whether  Americans  are 
to  be  free  men  or  slaves:  whether  they  are 
to  have  any  property  they  can  call  their 
own;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to 
be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves 
consigned  to  a  State  of  Wretchedness  from 
which  no  human  efforts  will  probably  deliver 
them. 

The  fate  of  unborn  Millions  will  now  de- 
pend, under  God.  on  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  this  Army — our  cruel  and  unre- 
lenting enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice  of 
brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  day  we  can  revise 
that  last  paragraph  and  change  but  one 
word  and  say  i 

"The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  de- 
pend, under  God,  on  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  this  "Congress" — our  cruel  and  un- 
relenting enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice  of 
brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion." 

This  Is  all  we  can  expect.  We  have  there- 
fore to  resolve  to  conquer  or  die. 

I  submit  this  resolution  in  a  sense  of 
prayerful  dedication  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  courage,  the  insight, 
and  the  understanding  to  declare  our  in- 
tent of  victory  for  the  first  time  before 
the  world;  to  say  we  are  not  going  to 
compromise,  that  we  are  not  going  to  en- 
gage in  appeasement  but  that  we  will 


e.'^labhsh  as  our  policy  the  victory  of 
freedom  and  the  defeat  of  world  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  in  this  magnificent  cause.  I 
pledge  my  complete  cooperation  and 
support  for  his  resolution  and  its  goals. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BRUCE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
both  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the  in- 
telligent manner  in  which  they  are  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  free  world  and  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  presented.  Surely  this 
is  ample  indication  of  their  dedication 
to  this  service  and,  further,  I  compli- 
ment them  on  the  very  diligent  manner 
in  which  they  have  studied  and  docu- 
mented in  a  very  masterful  way  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  House  so  that  each  of 
us  might  be  alerted  to  our  duties  together 
with  them. 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  his  energy  in  researching  these 
pertinent  facts  and  expressing  them  so 
clearly.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  wish  to  assure  him 
that  there  is  a  grave  feeling  of  unrest  in 
our  great  country.  The  very  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  each  has  felt 
this  unrest  and  presented  their  thoughts 
and  plans  of  action  today  is  indicative  of 
the  rising  feeling  and  pressure  through- 
out our  United  States  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  preservation  of  our  free  world. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  only  strong  nation  able  to  maintain 
the  freedom,  and  all  the  world  is  looking 
to  us  for  this  leadership. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Alger  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
heartily  with  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  com- 
mend him  upon  the  wisdom  and  strength 
of  his  argument  and  upon  his  documen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  at  war.  It 
does  not  matter  that  we  call  it  a  cold 
war,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
survival  with  a  deadly  and  dedicated 
enemy. 

It  is  foolhardy  for  Americans  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  compromise  with  com- 
munism when  every  leader  since  Lenin 
has  enunciated  the  sole  objective  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  complete  world  domination 
achieved  through  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Slates  and  our  free  inslitulions. 
We  can  win  that  war  only  by  demon- 
strating to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  win  it.  Contrary  as  it  may  be  to 
our  American  character,  the  lime  has 
come  for  us  to  be  tough  with  our  ene- 
mies, to  let  them  know  that  we  stand 
for  freedom  and  that  we  are  prepaied  to 
defend  freedom  wherever  it  is  threat- 
ened. There  may  be  those  who  fear  tiiat 
such  a  policy  will  lead  to  war.  To  the 
fearful,  let  me  say  that  this  is  indeed  a 
policy  that  will  give  greater  assurance 
of  peace  because  the  only  language  the 
Reds  understand  is  one  of  firmness  and 
toughness  and  we  gain  their  respect  only 
when  we  speak  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

In  the  same  spirit  that  moved  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  pledge  their  lives, 
fortune,  and  sacred  honor  to  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  let  us  now  rededicaie 
ourselves  to  the  America  they  created 
and  which  has  offered  mankind  its  great- 
est source  of  opportunity  and  devotion 
to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  a 
child  of  Grod  with  an  immortal  soul. 


STUDY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
today  debating  matters  pertaining  ex- 
plicitly to  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
another  sense,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
miniature  of  national  problems.  The 
District  Committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  in  concrete  proposals 
instead  of  simply  asking  for  further 
studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  District  Committee.  I  have,  how- 
ever, spent  many  hours  studying  one 
phase  of  the  problems  brought  to  the 
attention  ^f  the  House  today — the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  take  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  the  most  re- 
markable study  of  juvenile  delinquency 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  remarkable,  first, 
because  though  the  study  took  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  of  work  and  perhaps 
a  million-dollar  expenditure — though 
the  procedure  was  checked  for  vahdity 
for  18  months — though  3 '2  tons  of  in- 
formation is  available — though  IBM 
cards  with  the  condensed  material  have 
been  punched — the  cards  have  never 
been  run  through  machines  for  tabula- 
tion and  the  remarkable  study  has 
never  utilized  even  though  we  now  pro- 
pose to  spend  $10  million  on  further 
studies   of   juvenile   delinquency. 

Yes,  this  study  is  locked  in  a  cell,  the 
brig  of  the  military  police  in  the  old 
gun  factory — languishing  in  jail  as  a  re- 
luctant prisoner,  all  three  and  a  half 
tons  of  it.  You  might  ask,  "Is  this  study 
out  of  date?"  The  answer  is  "absolutely 
not,"  It  is,  rather,  a  most  vital  and 
comprehensive  effort.     This  is  a  study 
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which  would  now  be  impossible  because 
It  reTiews  the  cases  c^  members  of  the 
services  who  were  bom  between  1900 
and  1935.  who  were  institutionalized  be- 
fore entering  service.  This  is  not  a 
random  sampling,  but  a  complete  com- 
pilation. Statistics  were  gathered  from 
selective  service  records  which  were  pre- 
served for  this  purpose  but  which  ar«:> 
now  destroyed-— no  lone:>-r  available 
This  study  was  considered  so  important 
that  individuals  contr;buted  months  of 
their  own  time,  and  their  own  money. 
to  complete  a  tasic  so  broad  it  was  con- 
sidered almost  impo.ssibl**  It  wa.^  truly 
a  labor  cf  love  for  individ'jals  like  Lt. 
Col.  Van  H.  Tanner  Dr  Pierre  Lijins. 
and  I>r.  Virginia  Zachtrt. 

This  impressive  study  could  be  com- 
pleted with  ex;jenditure  of  about  $75,- 
000.  Do  not  -iir.ile  too  broadly  when  I 
say  $75,000  because  *p  are  contemplat- 
mg  expenditure  of  $10  million  for  the 
purpose 

I  cannot  take  the  time  to  explain  fully 
what  1.^  m  this  research.  It  i.s  signifi- 
cant kaecause  it  concerns  delinquents 
who  became  good  ciii7^ns  as  well  as 
dealing  with  th'ise  v.\\o  -tayed  t:iat  -.vay. 
It  IS  valuable  for  the  rnilirary  as  well  as 
civilian  electors.  Indeed,  .t  could  be 
ju.?tified  on  tJiat  mihtary  side  alone. 

Mr.  Spe?^k'^r,  I  hope  funds  can  be 
found  somewhere  to  complete  this  job 
without  legislation  However  if  this  is 
imposciibie.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
this  day  to  provide  the  n  •ce.s.sary  funds. 
and  I  hope  th.-  fur.ds  will  be  .vpeedily 
granted  so  this  good  woric  can  be 
brought  to  conclusion. 


PROBLUE  PROGRAM 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  Hiest^kn-d'  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle.nan  from 
Minnesota' 

Tl^iere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  the 
announcement  bv  the  Army  today  that 
Gen.  Edw-^n  A  Walker  has  been  otficiallj- 
rebuked  is  a  shocker 

The  Army  said  that  administration 
adinonitions  are  not  mtencifxl  r»s  punish- 
ment or  penalty,  but  are  corrective 
measures  more  analogous  to  instruction. 

Yet.  in  the  .same  annotmcem.ent,  it  "^'as 
reported  that  General  Walker's  sched- 
uled assignment  to  comrr.and  the  \'III 
Corps  in  Austin,  Tex.,  had  been  can- 
cp'.ed.  The  assignment  h?s  already  been 
given  to  somebody  else  Some  of  us  are 
wondering  just  what  an  Army  penalty 
would  b-:^. 

Ignored  in  this  announcement  is  the 
status  cf  th.e  problue  program.  An  at- 
tack on  this  patriotic  program,  it  may  be 
forgotten,  precipitated  the  attack  on 
General  Walker  and  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing relieved  of  command  of  the  24th 
Infantry  Division.  General  Walker  in- 
sisted that  the  problue  program  he 
initiated  was  for  troop  orientation, 
geared  to  Americanism  and  patriotism, 
and  he  must  have  b^'en  ri^ht. 

Apparently,  it  received  a  clean  bill. 
But  what  happens  now?    Does  the  pro- 


gram die  with  General  Walker  s  admoni- 
tion? What  happens  to  the  morale  of 
the  troops  he  so  brilliantly  commanded"' 
Are  they  to  fe^'l  that  his  attempt  to 
preacii  loyalty  and  Americanism  versus 
the  dangers  of  commum.sm  was  a  Aroiit;- 
duin^' 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  over  General 
Walker  s  tr*»atm*»nt  And  I  know  that 
iie,  with  his  grpf.t  military'  record  m  war 
and  peace  and  l^.is  devotion  to  his  coun- 
trv.  IS  now  disturbed  over  the  future  of 
patriotic  Army  programs.  He  is  that 
type  of  American. 

Some  weeks  ago.  I  asked  for  a  com- 
plete rer>ort  on  the  investigation  I  am 
now  asking  Secrftary  of  the  Army  Stahr 
to  advise  the  public  on  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Army  programs  such  as 
General  Walker  s  line  problue  effort 

A  pro-America  program,  in  the  Army 
or  on  the  farm,  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
proper. 

Mr.  ALFORD  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  how  far 
afield  has  the  Army  and  the  administra- 
tion gone  in  the  matter  of  rebuking 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  for  being 
an  American? 

While  I  will  go  into  detail  on  this 
.'hocking  episode  in  the  very  near  future, 
I  must  rise  and  register  my  immediate 
concern  over  the  news  reports  that  I 
have  seen  this  day. 

A  fine  reward  thi.s  for  30  years  of 
outstanding  military  service  A  fine 
tribute  this  as  the  end  result  of  a  smutty 
attack  by  a  smutty  little  publication 
that  even  to  this  day  still  .should  be 
banned  fi-om  circulation  to  our  fighting 
men  overseas. 

I  am  shocked  at  this  miscarriage  of 
justice.  I  am  dismayed  that  more  sif- 
nificance  is  attacii^^d  to  a  few  words  in 
a  .srandal  sheet  than  to  a  magnificent 
military  record  and  a  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  .Americanism 

As  I  have  .said  before.  I  say  again: 
General  Walker's  onlv  crime  was  that 
he  loved  America  and  detested  athei.stic 
communism.  This  will  truly  be  a  day 
of  gloating  in  the  Kremlin,  for  the 
hands  of  time  on  the  clock  of  justice, 
fairplay.  and  decency  have  been  turned 
backward. 

Yes.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the 
near  future.  For  the  moment,  however. 
I  want  to  register  the  true  shame  that 
I  feel  for  such  ungrateful  treatment  of 
a  great  American. 

Thi.s  alarming  attack  on  such  an  out- 
standing {.latnot  causes  ail  who  fight  on 
the  side  of  America  to  crv  out  "What 
on  earth  is  happenir.g  hf*rp  m  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave'' 
Let  our  prayer  in  these  days  of  peril 
be  "God  give  America  a  new  breath  of 
patriotism  " 

Mr.  'VTNSON  Mr  .^^pf  ikor.  T  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  que'Jtion  was  ordf^rei 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  moticn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WHEN  WTLL  SUCII  TTHNGS  .*=:T0P? 
Mr.  LANGfJW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  trt-ntJeman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cunmn  hamI  may 
exteiui  his  riJi-iarks  at,  Lii^^a  point  in  the 

RXLUKO 

The  SPfcL\KH<  Is  there  obtectjon 
to  the  requi-st  of  the  gentleman  Irnm 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  of  last  week  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AffHirs 
about  a  $14  7  million  contra  i  whirh  the 
VA  awarded  to  a  New  York  c\  nstrwt.on 
company  for  an  800-bed  hosijital  in 
Cleveland. 

This  construction  c  mpanv  the  Malan 
Construction  Corp..  wa^  the  prune  con- 
tractor for  construction  of  mi.s.sile 
launchins  sites  near  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base  in  eastern  Nebraska  during  1959 
and  1960.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
reported  last  fall  that  loag  delays  dur- 
ing ccHostiuctioo  of  these  vital  bases  were 
due  prunanly  to  poor  managerial  per- 
form uice  on  the  part  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor, his  lack  of  agirressiyeness,  fail- 
ure to  promptly  marshal  his  subcon- 
tractors and  selection  in  some  cases  of 
poor  subcontractors. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  know  of 
suits  still  pending  against  the  Malan 
Corp.  b:.-  reputable  subcontractors  for 
payment  I  know  of  other  subcontrac- 
tors, completely  inexperienced,  which 
went  brrke  on  the  job. 

I  now  learn  that  the  Malan  Corp.  also 
has  a  conuact  for  certain  work  at  O  Hare 
Field  Termi'iai  at  Chicago.  It  has 
awarded  a  $300,000  subcontract  to  an 
electrical  contracting  firm  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Chicago  Daily  N<"ws  as 
having  links  with  a  hoodlxmi -domi- 
nated company. 

Yet  this  is  the  firm  which  VA  would 
have  build  its  new  800-bed  hospital  at 
Cleveland. 

Does  not  the  Federal  Government 
mainlaJa  any  register  of  companies  in 
an  effort  to  sort  out  and  eliminate  those 
whose  pwust  porform.^ncp  would  leave 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  thoir  ability  to 
complete  a  contract? 

I  call  this  situation  to  the  attention  ci 
the  VA  in  the  liope  of  saving  that  agency 
a  multi-miUion-dollar  headache.  I  hope 
appropriate  action  will  be  forthcomkie 
promptly. 

PRESIDENT  S     PROPOSAL     TO     TAX 
FOREIGN  INCOME 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinots  fMr.  Michel)  may  extend 
his  rr-marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoud 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  7.  Mr.  W.  H.  Franklin, 
vice  president  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ir.  opposition  to  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  tax  foreign  in- 
come when  earned  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries, rather  tlian  when  such  income  Ls 
received  by  its  U.S.  pareuL  in  the  form 
of  dividends. 
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Mr.  Franklin  points  out  In  his  testi- 
mony that  the  President's  proposal  will 
have  tlie  opposite  effect  of  that  uitended. 
From  a  long-term  standpoint  it  will  im- 
pair rather  than  help  the  tKtlance  of 
payments,  and  it  will  reduce  lather  than 
increa.se  U  8  tax  revenues 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  identification 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  has  five 
manufacturing  plants  a  major-parts 
warehouse  and  reneral  ofSces.  all  lo- 
cated in  various  Illinois  communities. 
Finely  percent  of  Caterpillar's  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  now  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
it  is  now  tl.e  .second  largest  employer  of 
people  within  the  State  of  Illinois  As 
Mr.  Franklin  points  out  in  his  testimony, 
Caterpillar  is  among  the  top  10  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  about  one-third  of  the  28.- 
000  Illinois  jobs  are  directly  dependent 
upon  Caterpillar's  success  in  foreign 
markets.  In  our  Judfnnent  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  p>roposal  would  impose  an  un- 
fair handicap,  not  only  upon  Caterpil- 
lar's but  many  ether  companies'  ability 
to  compete  in  these  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's testimony  in  the  Recoed  at  this 
point: 

I  am  W.  H.  Franklin,  the  flnajacinl  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  with  headquarters  In  Peoria,  ni.  I 
wish  to  testify  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dents proposal  to  tax  fLretgn  Income  when 
earned  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  rather  than 
when  received  by  Its  U.S.  parent  in  tiie  torm 
of  dividends. 

COMPANY     DKSlKIPTl'iIW 

Caterpniar  Tractor  Co  and  It*  svibsidlaries 
manufacture  and  sell  thr>>ugbout  Uie  entire 
free  world  diesel  engines  and  earthmovlng 
macblnery  sucia  ■■  > .'  iv.  i  r  and  wheel  trac- 
tors, buXldozan,  scx.t.  :.iotor  graders,  etc. 

SUice  World  War  U.  the  company  has 
spent  J425  million  for  plant  and  equipment 
In  the  t7nlled  States  and,  beginning  In  1950, 
Jte  subsidiaries  hare  sp^nt  $54  million  far 
plant  and  equipment  outside  the  United 
States.  We  now  own  four  foreign  subsidiary 
companies  operating  manufacturing  plants 
and  parts  warobousing  end  distributing  fa- 
cilities. Tbese  are  located  In  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; Sio  Paulo.  Brazil;  Leicester  and 
Newcastle,  England;  Gla-sgow,  Scotland;  and 
Grenoble,  France.  The  company  also  owns 
a  V3  snbfldiarv  whlrh  quallftes  under  the 
Itrernrtl  Rfseriie  C  'df  ils  a  Wt  stern  Item'. - 
siJhere  trade  corp  ^ratior.,  and  a  Sv^'isa  sub- 
sidiary with  headquarte}-s  in  Geneva,  Swlt- 
zc'rland,  which  operates  a  parte  warehouse  In 
•  Brussela,  Belgium,  and  distributee  CaterpUlar 
,  products  In  many  areas  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

C'Uisoiid.itrd  «:,!r-»  In  19^0  wf^e  J7I«  m!l- 
llon  of  whirl.  J.14.0  mlUlor!  nr  4fl  perrp:!!  were 
made  outside  the  United  States  A  very  sub- 
stantial p  Jrtlcn  if  these  sales  ws.s  exported 
from  Uie  United  Staies  la  tact.  CjiterpiUar 
ranks,  we  beiie\e.  soiiie»!iere  in  the  top  10 
manufacturing  companies  la  the  volume  of 
exports  Foreign  sales  in  I960  were  26  per- 
cent higher  thnn  In  1959  and  helped  consid- 
erably to  rushlon  the  effect  on  xX\t  company 
and  Itfi  eniploTecs  of  r»  drop  l  f  21  p*'rcent  in 
domestic  sales. 

We  n<  w  ha-.  '■  about  5.000  {Jeople  employed 
outside  tiie  I'uited  States  and  about  30  000 
employed  in  the  United  States. 

TAX  PROi»OtiAL  EXF'iLESK^iTS  KC\^>tliS»MlC 
IS».jL>\:  lo.Sl.sM 

Tlie  proposal  to  tax  the  uicuaie  ol  U-S.- 
owned  furelgii  subfikii.ines  when  that  In- 
come Is  earned  by  the  Eubsfdlarie."5  !s  pvn^ 
economic  Isolatlonlsin.    The  businessman  is 


being  told  to  "stay  home  and  let  The  re^t  tJ 
the  world  take  care  of  tiiemseTves  "  We  be- 
lieve that,  rather  thar.  Ftaylng  home,  ^re 
•hoTild  recogntre  a:,d  prasp  the  opportrrnlty 
we  hn\e  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  devel'ip 
a  ht^'her  and  h.fgrher  scale  of  H^:np  We  be- 
lieve that  Isolationism  whether  it  be  ero- 
nomlc  or  political,  lead?  t'-'  fr>elinps  between 
nations  of  distrust  and  ersr^  and  \iltlm-itf)T 
hatred  and  war  The  US  Go^-ernment 
should  be  urging  businessmen  tn  go  abroad 
and  rultlrate  other  nations  The  prr>po> -.] 
should  be  to  encourage  lnTf*«tmem  nhr":id 
which  was  proposed  to  the  la.st  Congrfs.'^ 
tn  the  Boggs  bin.  rather  than  t"  dlPcoTirsee 
it  as  Is  Inow  proposed.  Other  nutians  ^^e 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  Intematloral 
Trade  by  encouraging  their  citlsens  to  make 
foreign  Inrestments.  Should  we  sit  back 
and  watch  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by? 

TTie  stated  purposes  of  the  jjresent  pro- 
posal are  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  Increase  income  tax  revenues: 

1.  By  forcing  Immediate  return  to  tills 
country  of  Income  earned  abroad  in  order 
to  help  pay  the  tax  on  that  Income; 

2  By  discouraging  foreign  Investment  by 
imposing  on  it  the  handicap  of  high  U.S. 
tax  rates;  and 

3  By  taxing  profits  which  are  left  abrt  .id 
and  which  under  today's  tax  law  are  rot 
taxed  until  received  by  the  US  parent  com- 
pany as  a  dividend. 

The  whole  Idea  appears  to  rest  on  a  'a  &e 
premise  that  tax  collection,  as  »o<:in  as  may 
be  possible,  is  more  Important  than  the  en- 
velopment of  a  s*  und  tax  system — one  which 
would  operate  to  pwoduce  more  taxable  In- 
come over  the  long  term  It  promotes  re- 
strictive or  even  punitive  taxation  Inste.-ul 
of  Incentive  taxation. 

TTicre  are  at  least  two  fallacies  underlying 
the  proposal. 

The  fu^t  is  the  fallacy  that  a  foreign  n- 
Testment  is  )ij»t  like  a  di^mestlc  in\esunent. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  Is  unfair  for  a 
foreign  Investment  to  pav  only  the  taxes  of 
a  foreign  government  on  profit.'-  left  abro.id. 
It  Is  argued  that  a  foreign  investment  shoxild 
pay  thie  same  taxes  as  a  domestic  in  vest- 
ment. 

But  a  foreign  Investment  is  not  Just  like 
a  domestic  Investment  ^nd  should  not  pay 
the  same  taxes.  A  domestic  investment  e- 
celves  all  the  serv. -es  ant,  tlie  cor.p'.ete  p:o- 
tecti-in  ol  tbe  US  c.ovcrnment.  A  t>  reign 
investment  does  not  It  is  subject  to  imc 
risks  of  less  stable  economies,  foreign  (ex- 
change, war  and  Insurrection  and  even,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  confiscation.  It  can 
be  more  properly  argued  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  little  or  no  tax  rev- 
enue on  earnings  on  forelpn  Investments 
even  when  they  are  brought  bsrk  t<  the 
United  St.Ttea  in  the  form  of  rtivldends 

The  sec'ind  fallacy  \inderlvine  the  p-o- 
pKwal  is  the  apparent  belief  tiiat  business- 
men do  !«ime»hincr  nfiinst  the  best  intpr- 
ests  of  the  United  States  when  they  Incite 
subsidiaries  In  so-called  tax  haven  cov  n- 
tries 

I:,  the  t.rst  place  a  so-called  tax  haven 
rr,\\rtrx  is  a  rotmtry  whirh  has  recognized 
whit  we  consider  to  be  tlie  prr.per  pnn- 
ripfe  that  n  emint:y  is  not  e:itltled  t<i  tax 
revenue  on  X'r^'fit  earned  outside  its  Jurts- 
dlction  It  relies  for  revpnue  on  other  t^axes 
which  the  US.  sub.sidiary  p>«.vs  along  with 
all  the  other  companies  Incorporated  there. 

In  the  second  place,  by  locating  ir.  a 
so-called  tax  haven  countjy  a  businessman 
Is  actuary  helping  U.S.  tax  revenues  and  he 
should  be  praised  for  tills  rather  than 
blamed.  Wben  a  business  pfi>'s  low  taxes 
on  foreign  earnings.  It  has  more  of  Its  profit 
left  either  for  more  Investment  to  earn  more 
profit  or  for  return  to  the  United  States  In 
dividends.  The  longrun  objective  Is  a: ways 
to  return  the  maximum  dividend  to  the 
United  States.  And  If  this  larger  dividend 
Is  from  a  so-called  tax  haven  country,  then 
the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  small  and  the  UjS. 


p.arent  company  pays  the  hlgliest  t.ix  tc  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  lowrr 
the  tax  paid  to  the  lurelgn  cour.try,  the 
higher  the  tax  ultimately  paid  to  the  US. 
Treasviry— and  the  way  to  obtain  the  Icmest 
fnrelrn  tax  Is  to  locate  In  a  so-called  tax 
liuvei;    ci;i;:.try 

PaOPOSAL      W11,L     HAVE      TUX      OHPO-'-rrX      EF»ECT 
FROM    ITS    STAIKD    PliSPOSI 

M  :f  .or  we  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal, if  adop'ed.  u-oula  have  The  ei.ct  op- 
po.  !te  effect  t.-om  that  Inu  nded  it  wouid 
In  fact  Unpalr  rather  than  impr  ,ve  the  >al- 
anoe  oi  payments  and  wou:d  di^crea^e  rat-'-ier 
tha:;  ii  create  t  nr  tJix  re^  nue.'  c.l  X.f  Lr.'.ed 
.^ta  es  There  ore  at  least  five  reasons  why 
this  is  SO' 

The  first  reason  i?  this  Income  frcxn  for- 
eign investments  is  a  great  B^^yarce  of 
strength  to  our  balance  <:  payments  .^iid 
»nv  pr'tp  *5a;  whlr.'i  seeks  to  reduce  'oreten 
investments  wil.  of  nfoessivy  redui  e  the  in- 
come from  loreign  lnvesune;its.  I:,  vest- 
ments are  made,  whether  they  be  domest  c 
or  foreign,  in  order  to  earn  an  I'lcuni- 
Thus.  when  a  company  makes  an  Lr.ve.-.;- 
ment  abroad.  It  does  so  to  ean\  an  income 
or.  that  investment  and  at  least  a  portion 
of  that  income  must  be  returned  to  it  tn  the 
United  Stales  if  It  is  to  t  itlsf  v  its  share- 
holders with  divid<  nd.'-  The  aa;ance-  f- 
payments  statistics  bear  this  oi;t  Over  the 
recent  11-year  period  in  which  the  United 
States  has  had  a  deficit  in  its  bal.nce  of 
p.iyments.  Income  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  direirt  foreign  Investments  w..- 
more  than  $20  billion  In  fact,  durlne  this 
period,  it  exceeded  tiie  outgo  lor  new  in- 
vestments by  $8  billion 

It  follows  that  any  move  which  curtails 
investments  ;ibroad  will  irti.Tiately  cu--.x.il 
the  receipt  of  liicome  from  :  irelgn  ii. vest- 
ments with  an  adverse  effect  on  the  baiance 
cf  payments  and  on  U  .'=  ta.y  rever.ues  Cur- 
ins;  a  balance  of  pa^"^ien^.,'  pr  blem  f.  r  the 
.'hort  term  by  curtailing  investmf  nts  :;broad 
Is  like  an  Individual  Uvtner  on  his  savings. 
He  may  have  a  momentary  Illusion  tha'  he 
can  afford  to  spei.d  more  than  hi.s  income 
but  In  the  long  run  he  loses  bot.h  hl.s  s;iv- 
ings  and  the  income  he  could  have  earned 
on  those  sa\ing8. 

A  second  reason  why  the  proposal  would 
prciduce  an  adverse  effect  If  thiis'  P»>reie-n 
investment  increases  the  export  sales  of  the 
company  msVung  the  investment  ar.d.  pt  r 
contra,  wht  n  a  company  does  not  make  a 
foreign  lnve.stnient  wh.ch  It  shov.ld  have 
made  it  loses  export  business.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate this  from  our  own  experience  with 
foreign  Investments  We  formed  our  lirst 
f.^relen  si;l>sidiary  1:,  Great  Bnta.n  Ir  ly&O 
0\ir  exports  tc>  Ore.it  Britain  last  year  were 
over  four  times  th  >se  in  1950  Our  ncx'  siib- 
si  liary  wa.'=  formed  In  1955  In  Auiirvilia  Our 
expir'8  t'^  .^tistr::lla  Last  year  were  more  than 
double  thoee  In  1955  Our  third  .«:ubf Idiary 
was  fom.ed  In  Brazil  in  195«  Our  etpiris 
to  Brazil  la-^t  year  were  more  than  fl\e  times 
those  H.  IS.'Ve 

Now  ther'  are  many  explanations  for 
the«e  Inerenises  in  otr  exports,  but  we  are 
convinced  an  important  factor  is  that  we 
have  subsidiary  companies  located  in  tl-ese 
countries  There  are  at  least  two  cause.s  for 
this  In  the  first  piace,  none  of  our  prc>ducts 
is  produced  completely  abroad,  many  of  the 
components  such  as  engines,  transmissions, 
etc,  are  produced  In  our  US  plant;:  ar.d 
slilppcd  to  the  foreign  p^ant  This  creates  ex- 
port btislness  for  the  United  States  because — 
and  I  would  like  to  make  this  very  plain — !f 
we  did  not  manufacture  our  product  abroad 
some  foreign  competitor  would  get  the  order 
and  that  competitor  would  manufactu.-e  h'.? 
product  without  using  any  componer.ts 
manufacttired  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  Invariably  found  that 
when  we  located  people  abroad  to  operate 
a  r'absldlary  and  to  handle  the  sales  of  Cat- 
erpillar   products   In   an    assigned   area,   the 
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very  fact  that  they  are  abroad  and  close  to 
the  market  results  in  more  orders  for  our 
US-made  producta.  This  is  the  main  rea- 
son we  have  established  headquarters  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  for  the  subsidiary  han- 
dling sales  of  Caterpillar  products  In  most 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

When  a  company  does  not  make  a  foreign 
investment  and  thereby  loses  export  busi- 
ness both  the  balance  of  payments  and  US. 
tax  revenues  are  adversely  alTected. 

The  third  reason  for  the  proposal  ad- 
versely affecting  tax  revenues  arises  out  of 
the  second  Exporting  companies  purchase 
goods  and  services  all  over  the  United  States 
and  they  and  their  suppliers  employ  in  the 
United  States  millions  of  people  When  ex- 
ports decrease  the  purchases  ( .f  the  exporting 
companies  are  curtailed  with  a  resulting  re- 
duction in  employment  and  wages  of  "hese 
U  3.  employees  This,  of  course,  has  wide- 
spread repercussions  not  only  on  U.S.  tax 
revenues,  but  on  the  whole  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Caterpillar  last  year  expanded  In  the 
United  States  almost  S325  million  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  services,  and  almost 
$230  million  in  wages  and  employee  benefits. 
About  one-third  of  our  US.  production  Is 
shipped  abroad  and  if  this  export  bi'siness 
had  been  wiped  out.  we  would  hav,  ailed 
to  purchase  over  SlOO  million  of  supplies 
and  services  and  would  have  been  required 
to  lay  off  almost  10,000  employees  with  re- 
sulting reduction  In  almost  $75  million  in 
wages  and  employee  benefits. 

And  the  fourth  reason  is  this.  Should  the 
tax  proposiil  be  adopted,  undoubtedly  many 
countries  would  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion by  raising  their  income  taxes  on  U.S.- 
owned  companies  and  this  would  reduce  U.S. 
tax  revenues  For  example,  If  the  proposal 
were  adopted  -^hy  should  not  Switzerland 
raise  Its  income  tax  rate  on  U.S. -owned  Swiss 
companies  to  52  percent?  If  it  did.  the  in- 
come earned  by  the  U.S. -owned  subsidiary 
would  not  be  taxed  at  any  higher  rate,  but 
the  United  States  would  get  nothing  when 
the  Income  was  earned  and,  because  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  would  get  nothing  when 
dividends  were  paid  to  the  U.S.  parent.  Thus 
the  proposal  would  not  add  any  tax  revenue 
by  taxing  the  Income  when  It  was  earned 
by  the  .subsidiary  and  would  lose  revenue 
because  there  would  be  no  tax  when  divi- 
dends were  received. 

And  the  fifth  reason  Is  this.  Any  prudent 
businessman  considers  tax  costs  as  one  ele- 
ment in  a  business  decision  as  to  the  place 
to  make  Investments.  There  are  many  other 
reasons,  of  course,  for  deciding  to  Invest  In 
one  country  rather  than  another,  but.  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  obviously  the  lower 
tax  country  will  attract  an  Investment,  and 
every  time  a  businessman  makes  an  invest- 
ment In  a  low  tax  country  rather  than  a 
high  tax  country  he  makes  more  money  for 
the  US.  Government  because  the  foreign 
tax  credit  on  dividends  is  lower.  But  the 
present  tax  proposal  would  level  all  tax  rates 
In  devei'jped  countries  and  many  Invest- 
ment.s  of  the  type  now  going  to  low  tax  rate 
countries  may  well  be  diverted  to  high  tax 
rate  countries  with  the  end  result  of  lower 
tax  revenues  for  the  United  States  than  If 
the  proposal  had  not  been  adopted 

PROPOSAL    trNFAIR 

Mot  only  will  the  proposal  have  the  oppo- 
sit-;  effect  from  that  Intended  but  It  is  un- 
fair In  at  least  five  respects: 

The  first  reason  It  is  unfair  Is  this.  Taxes 
are  costs  of  doing  business  just  as  much  as 
material  purchases  and  wage  payments.  It 
is  cJearly  unfair  to  subject  to  high  U.S.  tax 
costs  the  earnings  of  a  company  operating 
abroad  and  competing  with  locally  owned 
companies  which  are  not  subject  to  those 
costs.  This  would  require  US.  Investment 
to  compete  with  one  hand  tied  behind  Its 
back.     It  Is  Just  as  unfair  as  would  be  a  law 


which  required  US  -owned  companies  oper- 
ating abroad  to  pay  US  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terials or  to  pay  U.S.  wage  rates. 

The  second  reason  It  Is  unfair  is  this. 
The  proposal  would  require  a  U.S.  com- 
pany to  pay  taxes  on  income  which  it  had 
not  received  from  Its  foreign  subsidiary  and 
which  it  may  never  receive  because  the 
subsidiary  may  well  have  permanently  in- 
vested that  Income  In  brick  and  mortar. 
The  U.S.  parent  would  have  to  look  to  Its 
U.S.  resources  to  pay  the  tax,  thus  making 
the  tax  In  effect  a  tax  on  U.S.  capital. 

The  third  reason  it  Is  unfair  Is  this.  Many 
countries  abroad  rely  for  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  their  tax  revenue  on  such  taxes  as 
sales  or  turnover  taxes  in  addition  to  Income 
taxes.  US.  tax  law  allows  no  credit  for  for- 
eign taxes  of  this  type.  Thus  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary wovild  have  to  pay  the  high  local 
taxes  and  also  its  U.S.  parent  would  hive  to 
pay  the  high  U.S.  Income  tax.  This  inequity, 
Incidentally,  exists  today  In  the  taxation  of 
the  dividends  received  by  the  US.  parent 

The  fourth  reason  It  Is  unfair  is  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  tax  earnings  of  U.S.- 
owned  companies  operating  abroad  at  the 
same  tax  rate  as  companies  operating  in 
the  United  States  even  though  the  services 
and  protection  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
not  as  fully  available  to  the  foreign  com- 
pany as  to  the  domestic  company. 

And  the  fifth  reason  it  is  unfair  is  this. 
The  profKJsal  would  give  to  the  President  the 
discretion  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
what  countries  are  developed  and  what  coun- 
tries underdeveloped — and  his  decision  to 
change  a  country  from  one  category  to  the 
other  would  have  great  Impact  on  the  tax 
costs  of  operating  In  that  country.  A  busi- 
nessman would  be  asked  to  make  investments 
in  a  foreign  country  without  knowing  from 
day  to  day  whether  his  tax  cost  is  to  be  high 
or  low.  He  may  well  have  received,  for  ex- 
ample, a  tax  waiver  from  some  country  such 
as  Ireland  and  find  the  next  day  that  his 
tax  rate  has  Jumped  from  0  to  52  percent. 

This  last  provision  has  many  equally 
alarming  possibilities.  Its  purpose  Is  to  en- 
courage Investment  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries so  as  to  help  develop  them — but  If  we 
succeed  In  developing  the  country,  we  are 
penalized  by  having  our  tax  costs  Increased 
drastically.  And  the  peculiar  feature  of  this 
p)enalty  Is  that  It  comes  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  country  has  been  developed  and 
therefore  at  the  time  when  local  competi- 
tion Is  becoming  more  Intense. 

PROPOSAL    DISCRIMINATORY 

The  proposal  Is  not  only  unfair.  It  Is  also 
discriminatory.  A  new  theory  of  taxation 
would  be  adopted — that  the  Income  of  a  com- 
pany Is  to  be  taxed  to  Its  shareholders  when 
the  company  earns  It  rather  than  when  the 
shareholders  receive  It — a  theory  previously 
applied  only  In  the  case  of  corporations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  U.S.  taxes. 
B\it  this  new  theory  would  be  applied  only 
to  foreign  subsidiaries.  Why  not  apply  the 
same  theory  to  domestic  companies?  Or  Is 
this  the  next  step?  Why  not  apply  the 
theory  to  Individuals  and  tax  all  shareholders 
on  their  share  of  corporate  profits  when 
earned  rather  than  when  paid  In  dividends? 
This  logical  end  result  of  the  proposal  to  tax 
foreign  earnings  makes  the  proposal  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  dividends  seem  mild  by  com- 
parison. 

PROPOSAL    MAT    BE    UNCONSTm.TTIONAL 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  discussed  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposed  tax  with 
otir  counsel.  They  advise  me  that  existing 
law  Is  probably  adequate  to  deal  with  for- 
eign corporations  created  or  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  avoiding  U.S.  tax,  and  that  In  the 
case  of  the  many  foreign  corporations  cre- 
ated for  legitimate  business  purposes  there 
Is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  tax. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  we  at  Caterpillar  are  opposed 
to  the  proposal  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  earnings  of  US  -owned  foreign  corpora- 
tions. We  believe  It  will  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  that  Intended.  It  will  Impair 
rather  than  help  the  balance  of  payments 
It  will  reduce  rather  than  Increase  U.S.  tax 
revenues.  Beyond  that  the  proposal  Is  un- 
fair and  discriminatory.  And  It  may  well 
be  unconstitutional 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBI.'V    METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  FORCE 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  1  Mr.  Mathias  )  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17.  18,  and  19  hearings  were  held  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee  to  determine  what  immedi- 
ate legislative  action  might  be  taken  by 
the  Congi-ess  in  order  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  from  the  increase  in  vio- 
lent crime  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  publicity  in  recent  weeks. 
At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill  before 
the  House  today.  H.R.  7218.  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  the  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
should  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  crime  through 
better  law  enforcement  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  apprehending  and  remov- 
ing known  offenders  from  society. 

The  reasons  for  crime  are  highly  com- 
plex and.  to  a  great  degree,  unknown. 
Until  such  time  as  the  criminologists, 
doctors,  judges,  law  enforcement  officers, 
social  workers,  legislators,  and  the  entire 
citizenry  know  exactly  what  causes 
crime,  an  overall  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  unobtainable.  We  do  know  that 
a  high  rate  of  crime  is  usually  connected 
with  certain  symptoms  that  are  evident 
in  the  society  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Poor  living  conditions  affect  the  rate  of 
crime.  Unemployment  affects  the  rate 
of  crime.  Low  wages  affect  the  rate  of 
crime.  Large  migrations  of  persons  un- 
accustomed to  life  in  a  large  city  and 
unaware  of  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions that  they  will  face  there  affect  the 
rate  of  crime.  We  also  know  that  crime 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  cancers  that 
a  society  may  have.  It  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive to  those  who  suffer  directly  from 
criminal  actions  but  to  the  public  at 
large  in  maintaining  large  police  forces 
and  prisons.  There  is  also  the  incalcula- 
ble loss  of  the  talents,  energies,  and  abil- 
ities of  those  people  who  turn  to  crime, 
instead  of  contributing  to  society. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  7218.  is 
to  increase  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Metroix>litan  Police  force  from 
2.734  to  3.000  police  officers.  This  bill 
aims  to  provide  one  of  the  available  de- 
terrents to  crime.  When  Chief  Murray, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
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appeared  to  te.'Jtify  on  this  subject,  he 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  f(x>t  pa- 
trolman is  the  best  det<.'rrent  to  crime. 
Additional  policemen  should  not  only 
ri'sult  in  fewer  unsolvrd  rrime.s,  but  tho 
experience  in  the  Police  Department 
demonstrated  thai  many  crime.s  wii! 
never  take  place  \i  a  pulicem^ui  is  known 
to  be  on  the  beat.  The  Washington 
pre.sp  has  cited  many  examples  of  police- 
men  responding  to  rnP5  and  scream.^  for 
help  which  enabled  th^^m  to  arrest  an 
a.s.sailant  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
v'.dlent  crime  before  the  victim  suffers 
the  full  consequeiices  of  the  conipleted 
crime. 

There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  bene- 
ficial effect  that  pood  ;x)licc  work  has 
on  preventing  cnnics  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  this  bill  today  as  an 
emergency  measure  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture consider  the  possibility  and  need 
for  additiunal  urislation  designed  to  re- 
move the  eltuients  in  our  society  which 
give  crime  a  ciimau  in  which  to  de- 
velop. The  pa-ssage  of  H  R  7218  would  be 
a  step  in  the  riuht  dirertuMi  and  I  hope 
that  funds  are  made  arailable  to  enable 
the  authorized  increase  to  be  a  realized 
post  in  the  near  future. 


AMBA.SPAIX:>R   OF  APPEASEMENT? 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con^t-nt  that  tlie  f^entleman 
from  Michiizan  i  Mr  JohansenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Sjjeakcr.  what 
is  Adlai  .'^t-evrn.'KO!.  up  to  on  hi.s  current 
Latin  American  lour''  And  by  what  au- 
thority? 

Did  Mr.  Stevenson  tell  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister — as  an  Associated 
Preivs  dLspatch  reported  la^t  week— Uiat 
"liie  U  S  Goveriimt  nl  has  ruh-d  oui 
force  as  a  means  c  f  ending  the  Castro 
regime"? 

If  he  did  so — and  if  he  was  speaking 
only  for  himself  and  without  authority — 
why  has  he  not  been  reciilled  or.  better 
still,  fired? 

If  he  was  artually  statir.s  of*cia] 
policy,  has  the  Preside:. t  n  vprs.e  i  in.s 
own  April  20  declaration  reserving  the 
ri^ht  of  intervention  in  Cuba  If  this  Na- 
tion o  security  and  OAS  inaction  reqtiire 
such  a  step? 

Recent  reports  also  have  it  that  Mr 
Stevenson  is  apoloKizmg  to  officials — or, 
at  lea.";!,  to  leftwmg  leaders — of  latin 
American  countries  for  v-'^^^  US  aclirns 
toward  Castro. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  for  what 
past  action  is  he  apologizing,  and  who 
ordered  or  authori/x>d  ti:ese  apologies? 

Finally,  an  .^«csoclated  Pr' .ss  report 
over  the  weekend  quotes  Mr  St-evenson 
as  saying  to  the  Urui^Ti.iyan  Council 
President: 

We  would  appreciate  any  suggfsU'  u  \o 
avoid  nonluterventlon  [in  C\;b^j  Iri..m  bc- 
C'  n.::!p    «>ur    trapedy. 

Are  US  leadership  diplomacies  in 
hemisphere  affairs  now  reduced  to  "sug- 
gestion box"  solicitations  from  other 
countries? 


Blunt  speaking  Jim  Parley  last  Aupust 
described  private  rUizcn  Adlai  Steven- 
.«:on  as  "the  apostle  of  appeasement  ' 
Is  Presidential  Appointee  Adlai  Steven- 
son now  'the  ambassador  of  appease- 
ment'"' 

And  if  so   is  11  with  or  without  official 
authority  and  tanction? 

Mr    Speaker    I  am  suro  the  American 
people  want  ans.vers  to  ihe,'^  questions. 


SUPPORT  OF  WOOL  ACT  WITH 
TREASURY   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KylI  may  extend  h'.s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  compara- 
tively high  level  consideration  will  soon 
be  given  to  supporting  the  Wool  Act 
with  Treasur>-  appropriations  instead  of 
funds  from  import  duties.  This  pro- 
cedure would  open  the  gates  to  wool 
impHjrts  and  deal  a  death  blow  to  large 
sectors  of  our  already  sick  sheep  indus- 
try. It  could  also  mean  the  end  of  the 
Wool  Act  itself.  This  is  no  time  for  such 
action. 

On  the  contrary,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  ask  for  a  complete  study  or 
Investigation  of  the  sheep  industry  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  imports.  Other 
factors  shotUd  be  considered:  Why  is 
there  such  a  large  discrepancy  between 
the  farmers  price  and  the  dressed  car- 
cass price  on  the  one  hand  and  the  re- 
tail price  on  the  other?  Why  dt>es  the 
U.S.  future  market  on  wool  decrease 
while  the  London  quotations  rise?  The 
gentleman  does  not  point  the  finger  of 
guilt.  He  i«.  rather,  trying  to  find  some 
arusw'  rs  to  what  is  wron^  and  what  can 
be  done  to  iielp  an  mdu-irv'  whicji  is 
vers-  ill. 


LEAVE  OF  .\BSENCE 

By  tmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mi-s.  NoREELL  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert;  for  1  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
H^Ti,ECK>  for  2  weeks 

Mr     H-^LL     'at     the    reque.'<t    of     Mr 
Abends >  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Grken  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman)  indefinitely,  on  account 
of  sickness. 

Mr  Lankford.  Mr  Osmers.  and  Mr. 
Beckct  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vinson' 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR-\NTED 

By  unanimous  c  hi.  cnt,  permission  to 
address  the  Hovii^,  fclowiiig  tiie  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grai^ited  to: 

Mr  BPrrE  <at  t.he  reqtiest  of  Mr 
L.ANGiTN*,  to  addiess  the  House  for  60 
minutes,  today. 


Mr  HrMPHii  L  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoHFLfNi.  to  address  the  House  on 
Thursday  next  for  1  hour, 

Mr.  HoLinzi-D  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoHFLAN  1  for  40  minvites  each  on  Tues- 
day, June  13  aiid  Wednesdaj-,  June  14, 
1961. 

Mr.  Mathias  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langfn  '  for  30  minut-es  on  Thursday, 
June  l.s    1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  CoHZLAN,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
remarks  made  by  him  today,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  certain 
tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHELAN>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  .> 

Mr.  KowALSKi. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Dams  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  BoYKiN  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeiep, 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen^  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McVey 

Mr.  Derounlan. 

Mr  B'KER. 

Mr  Alger. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  HoRAN,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  will  make  tomorrow  duriiig 
consideration  oi  H.R  7577  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Spea^ter,  I  move 
that  the  Hoase  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly «al  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p  m  ^  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  T\ies- 
day,  June  13,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECLm\Tt    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clatise  2  of  rule  XXR^.  execu- 
ti\e  comniunicatlons  were  taken  from 
tile  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Instalhitlons  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  tlie  March  1961  report 
on  Army.  Navy,  .and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  8ni.<tll  and  other  business  finzx. 
pursuant  to  tlie  Sn^all  Bu^ne^ss  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  B.^nking  and 
Currency 

ion  A  letter  fr  .m  ttoe  Director.  U.S  In- 
lormation  Agency.  tr,»;ism!iung  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  b.:;  eiitU»e<i  " .\  bill  for  the  relief 
of  George  W  Ross,  Jr.";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

1012.  K  letter  f.-om  the  Commtsplo:.er  Im- 
migi-atlon  and  NatnraHefltion  Service  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtistlce.  transmtttinp  copies 
of  orders  enterrd  Ir.  mses  where  the  si:- 
thorttr  cr-ntained  m  section  212'd*  3i  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aJien^  pi,;rsuant 
t(T  the  Immipmtlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,    • 
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1013.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent; or  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  involving  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  $1  million  fir  the  District  of 
Columbia  ^H  Doc.  No.  185 1;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1014.  A  letter  from  Ftoss.  McCord.  Ice  & 
M'.Uer,  Indianapolis.  Ind..  transmitting  the 
audit  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Findamental  Education  as  of  December  31, 
1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  507,  83d  Con- 
grfss,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  ani  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  a-  follows: 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on 
Public  Works  H  R.  4660.  A  bill  to  authorize 
modification  of  the  project  Mississippi  River 
between  Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  damage  to  levee  and  drainage  dis- 
tricts, with  particular  reference  to  the  Kings 
Lake  Drainaee  District,  Mo.:  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept  N'o  499).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uni'in 

Mr  SPENCE  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1619.  An  act  to  authorize  ad- 
justments In  accounts  of  outstanding  old 
series  c\irrency.  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  500).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stato  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SPENCF  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currer.cy  H  R.  6765.  A  bill  to  authorize 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  permitting  Investment  In  capi- 
tal stoctc:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
501 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh.jlo  H^use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
0;^rat!ot..';  Hoii.=;e  Resolution  302.  Reso- 
l"tii)n  disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  transmitted  t>i  Congress  by  the  President 
on  April  27.  1961;  without  amendment 
I  Rept  No  509 1  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  DAWSON.  Committee  on  Government 
OperatKm.s  House  Resolution  304.  Reso- 
lution disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

3  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  3.  1961;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  510).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House  on   the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  House  Resolution  305.  Reso- 
lution disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

4  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
(UljMay  9    1361:  without  amendment   (Rept 
]|»j|911  I       Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H vase  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  report.s 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  LIBONATI  C  nimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary House  Resoluti:;n  249.  Resolution 
providing  for  sending  the  bill  H  R.  6012  and 
accompanying  papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No.  502).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie 
V,    Lohry,    without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 


503 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hyacinth  Louise  Miller;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  504).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  VI- 
centa  A.  Messer;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
505 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Manuel  Nido:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  506) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Nick  George  Boudoures;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  507).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House., 

Mr  POFF;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michlko  Flores  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  508 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  7587    A  bill  to  provide  a  more  definite 
tariff    classification    description    for    light- 
weight bicycles;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  '    ' 

By  Mr.  BOYKtN: 
H  R.  7588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of 
inciting  to  riot  or  committing  other  unlaw- 
ful acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  7589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  {xjstage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
life  and  contributions  of  Henry  Ford;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7590.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  remarried  widows 
to  the  death  compensation  or  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  rolls  after 
termination  of  their  remarriages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  7591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  chari- 
table contributions  to  museums  by  indi- 
viduals shall  be  deductible  for  Income  tax 
purposes  under  the  30  percent  limitation  of 
adjusted  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  R  7592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  chari- 
table contributions  to  museums  by  individ- 
uals shall  be  deductible  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  30  percen.t  limitation  of 
adjusted  gross  income;  to  t|ie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  HALPERJf : 
H.R.  7593.  A  bill  torprescrlbe  the  time  for 
elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  for  choosing  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.R.  7594.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the  life 
and    contributions    of    Henry    Ford;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  7595.  A  bill   to  establish  an   Advisory 
Committee  on  King  and  Silver  Salmon,  and 
for    other    purp'ises;    to    the    Conimittee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr   MORRIS: 

H.R.  7596.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 

H.R.  7597  A  bill  to  validate  payment*  of 
certain  per  diem  allowances  made  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  US.  Air  Force  who  served 
at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   PIRNIE: 

H.R.  7598.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  8l8t  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SIKES: 

H  R.  7599.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program,  as  self-employed  individuals, 
for  Federal  employees  in  the  legislative 
branch  who  are  not  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R  7600.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  effective  date  pro- 
visions relating  to  awards,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

H  R  7601  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  Federal  property  on  the 
Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  Shoshone  project. 
Wyoming,  and  Yakima  project,  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    PHILBIN: 

H.R.  7602  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  7603  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr    BARRY    (by   request): 

H  R.  7604.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  recruit  the  ablest  of  our  citizens  quali- 
fied to  become  leaders  in  their  fields,  anu  to 
increase  their  usefulness  by  preparatory  edu- 
cation and  training  for  service  to  American 
Government,  science,  education,  commerce, 
and  culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  7605.  A  bill  to  extend  the  classified 
(competitive)  civil  service  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purpxjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  KYL: 

H  R  7606  A  bill  to  revive  the  Alabama 
Studies  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    BRUCE: 

H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
decl£iratlon  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H.J.    Res.  445.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish   the     St.     Augustine    Quadricentennlal 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MATTHEWS: 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the    St.    Augustine    Quadricentennlal    Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H  J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  expressing  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Communist 
parties  constituting  the  international  Com- 
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muntst    conspiracy;    to   the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ALGER: 
H.J.  Res  448.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  GARLAND: 
H  Con  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  prop>08ed  trade  by  Cuba  of  pris- 
oners for  tractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs 

By  Mr  MERROW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  330  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Slates  should  withdraw  from  further 
negotiations  with  respect  to  atomic  disarma- 
ment, and  immediately  resume  atomic  test- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   PHILBIN 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  restoration  of  freedom   to  captive 
nations;    to   the   Committee  on   Foreign    Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  ALGER: 
H  Con  Res  332.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  trade  by  Cuba  of  pris- 
oners for  tractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  SHORT: 
H.  Con.  Res  333  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
s{>ect  to  the  proposed  trade  by  Cuba  of 
prisoners  for  tractors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   KITCHIN: 
H  Res  334    Resolution   to    create    a   select 
committee  to  investigate  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures  in   the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  MONAGAN: 
H.  Res.  335  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  6  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  June  12,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H  Res  336  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  7  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  June  12.  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  mt  mo- 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  of  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  optimum  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Basin  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  of  California,  including  multipurpose 
development  of  certain  watersheds  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUCKLEY: 
H  R  7607    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Angelo 
Pclllcano;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 
cian-. 

By  Mr  JOHANSEN: 
HR.  7608    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Barbara  Walker  De  Maso;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcinry. 

By  Mr  KING  of  Callfornin  : 
HR  7609    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Cesar 
Garcia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LANE: 
H  R.  7610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Ka- 
w.ikaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  7611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milagros 
Cortcza  Polvorosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 
HR  7612.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Otto 
Biigai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  7613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Thles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  (by  request)  : 
HR.  7614.  A  blU   for   the  relief   of  Eoslna 
Thles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  PATMAN: 

H  R  7616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 
Pry;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  7616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Patrick  House,  Ellen  Myra  Rachael  House. 
Thomas  Stephen  Rendall  House  and  Jane 
Ellen  House;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   MORRIS  K    UDALL: 

H.R.  7617  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Schleigcr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VINSON : 

H.R.  7618    A  bill  authorizing  the  payment 
of  certain  moneys  to  N  M    Bentley  in  settle- 
ment of  claim  against  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ZELENKO: 

HR  7619  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenl 
Papoulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
George  Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R  7621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jan 
Henryk  Biel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

178.  By  Mr  DOOLEY:  Resolution  of  the 
Civic  r.nd  Business  Federation.  White  Plains 
(N.Y.I  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  that 
the  Hoiue  Rules  Committee  adopt  the  Smith 
resolution  (H.  Res.  125)  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  fo  that  no 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  appropria- 
tions or  other  language  that  would  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the  Treasury 
without  further  action  by  the  Congress  •  •  • 
shall  be  reported  by  any  committee  not 
having  Jurisdiction  to  report  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

179.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  request- 
ing legislation  permitting  door-to-d(X)r  solici- 
tation of  •"Madison's  Notes."  which  is  printed 
as  a  document,  and  which  would  permit 
easier  purchases  of  and  encourage  reading 
of  these  patriotic  documents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REf/ARKS 


Statement  in  Support  of  .Appropriations 
Needed  for  the  Water  Resources  of 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


( /f      V.  i..-,  i 


.liiolNlA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF    rHE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Thursday,  June  8.  1961,  I 
was  afforded  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, to  testify  in  supi^ort  of  several  items 
which  are  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  which  relate  to  the  work  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  in  my 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  might  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  each  of 
the  items  which  I  supported  I  have  per- 
sonally inspected.    I  made  a  special  trip 


last  December,  when  there  was  heavy 
snow  on  the  groimd,  and  during  sub- 
freezing  weather,  to  ascertain  the 
woithiness  of  each  project.  All  o:  the 
projects  for  which  appropriations  are 
needed,  and  in  behalf  of  which  I  1.esti- 
fied.  are  necessary  for  the  economy  and 
welfare  of  West  Virginia,  and  several 
are  vital  to  our  national  defense  and 
national  well-being  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    in    Support    of    Appropriations 
Needed  for  the  Water  Resources  of  West 

ViECINIA 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  dlstlnexiished  sub- 
committee. I  have  with  me  today  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association.  I  shall  be  very  brief  I  am 
glad  to  support  the  following  items  which 
are    in    the    budget    request    for    flscai    year 


1962.  and  I  hope  that  your  subcommittee 
will   take  favorable  action   on   them: 

For  the  continuing  study  of  navigation 
facilities  for  the  Big  Sandy,  River.  W.  Va.,  Ky., 
and  Va.  This  will  permit  certain  economic 
studies  and  continuing  trafHc  and  market 
surveys.  $20,000. 

To  complete  the  study  of  the  Twelve-Pole 
Creek  project.  This  will  permit  the  restudy 
of  the  authorized  East  Lynn  Reservoir,  two 
additional  potential  reservoir  sites,  and  a 
possible  channel  project  at  Wayne,  W.  Va. 
This  investigation  is  about  50  percent  com- 
plete, and  the  study  is  primarily  for  flood 
control.  $18,000. 

For  continuing  the  survey  of  Cheat  River, 
$70,000. 

For  Deckers  Creek,  $1,600 

For  SummersvlUe  Reservoir.  This  project 
!s  exj^ected  to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of 
1964.  $9  million. 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Bluestone  Reservoir,  $80,000. 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  Sutton 
Reservoir.  $94,000. 

To  initiate  planning  on  the  Racine  locks 
and  dams.  Ohio  River.  $75,000 

For  the  Opekiska  lock  and  dam  Mon  :.pa- 
hela  River    $3  mliUon. 
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For  tlM  Pike  Island  locks  and  dam, 
$14,600,000. 

Mr  Chairaaan.  there  are  two  iteni.s  w'nich  I 
particularly  want  to  call  careful  attention 
to  at  thia  time.  One  Is  the  budget  request 
fjr  the  BelleviUe  locks  and  darn.  The  Er.- 
gineers  have  Indicated,  during  the  recent 
hearings,  that  they  have  a  capability  oX  ef- 
fectively using  «1  1  mi.iiou  over  the  budget 
request  of  $iH>0.000,  thus  making  a  total 
capability,  as  of  this  time,  amounting  to  $2 
mdlion.  I  ho,>e  that  your  subcommittee  will 
add  ?1  1  million  to  the  budget  request  for 
the  Belleville  lock  and  d.xm.  The  Engineers 
Could  then  advance  the  completion  date  of 
the  project  by  7  or  8  months.  I  call  attention 
to  Cieneral  Gr.iham's  testimony  In  which  he 
said  that  the  annual  average  benefits  to  be 
realized  from  the  replacement  of  the  old 
and  obsolete  locks  and  dams  18.  19.  and  20 
by  this  new  structure  will  amount  to  an 
estimated  $6,575,000,  all  navigation.  Con- 
seque.ntly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
would  be  very  wise  In  appropriating  the 
additional  $1.1  million,  an  amount  whlcb 
we  will  eventually  have  to  spend  anyhow, 
but  by  spending  it  now  we  will  make  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  the  project  over 
one-half  year  earlier  than  it  is  presently 
scheduled,  and  thus  permit  a  saving  of  per- 
haps more  than  $4  million  In  terms  of  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  earlier  com- 
pletion. The  prjject  can  be  completed  In 
April  1967  Instead  of  December  1967,  as  is 
presently  contemplated. 

Mr  Chairman,  ths  other  Item  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  at  this  time  is  a  re- 
quest for  $95,000  which  I  submitted  to  you 
in  a  letter  on  January  23.  1961.  This  would 
permit  the  Army  Engineers  to  conduct  a  re- 
study  of  three  reservoirs  on  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha River  The  reservoirs  show  consider- 
able promise,  and  they  can  be  Identified  as 
the  West  Fork.  Burnsvllle,  and  Steer  Creek 
Reservoirs  ^'apt  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Jr..  of 
the  Huntington  Corps  of  Engineers,  pre- 
sented this  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  re- 
study  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  Jan- 
u.-iry  19.  igoi.     I  quote  from  his  letter: 

During  the  meeting  at  Spencer,  you  asked 
that  you  be  furnished  estimates  of  costs  for 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  West  Fork.  Burns- 
vllle and  Steer  Creek  reservoir  projects  with 
a  view  to  placing  one  or  more  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  active  category.  Such  a  study 
would  Involve  flood  damage  estimates,  foun- 
dation explorations,  examinations  of  borrow 
material,  design  of  structures,  estimates  of 
relocations  and  lands,  flood  routings  and 
consideration  of  uses  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  low  flow  and  recreation.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  coet  for  one  site  would  be 
$35,000  and  t30.000  for  each  of  the  remain- 
ing two  si'es  No  determ. nation  has  been 
made  as  to  when  the  present  work  load 
would  permit  the  ace  niphihment  of  such 
studies 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  very  desirous  of  hav- 
ing this  appropriation  Included  in  tlie  bill 
which  you  will  soon  report  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  c'.  teinc;  n.uv  I  compli- 
ment this  committee  i.n  t.ie  c.vcellent  work 
which  has  been  U.jne  m  n.u.t  ;.  ;-ars  in  mak- 
ing possible  ino  n.  .d  •ra./,..  t .  ,n  \  the  Ohio 
iind  M  jnun^  liif'I  I  Ri.-r  -;— t-n.s  This  mod- 
ernization 13  proceeding  at  a  fast  rate,  but 
It  must  be  accelerated  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible I  traveled  down  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Ohio  Rivers  during  the  Iterlm  between 
the  last  session  and  the  present  session  of 
C)n?Tes.<i.  Your  committee  staff  member. 
Mr  Kenneth  Bousquet.  went  with  me.  and 
C'->\  Steven  Malevlch.  Huntington  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Col  W  W  Smith.  Pittsburgh 
C">rps  of  Engineers,  armmpanled  me,  to- 
gf>ther  with  Cil  Robert  Glesen  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

At  this  time  I  wish  ti)  express  apprecia- 
tion to  these  men  for  their  able  ettorts  and 
their  fine  cooperation  In  helpjing  to  arrange 
that   trip   and   In   working   with   n.e   lu  con- 


nection therew  th  My  ob.servatlons  during 
that  trip  convl  iced  me  that  it  Is  absolutely 
Imperative  that  we  carry  forward  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Ohio  River  system  and  that 
of  the  Monongahela  just  as  soon  tis  it  is 
physically  possible.  I  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old.  outmoded,  obsolete  locks 
and  dams  on  these  two  rivers,  and  I  also 
witnessed  the  operation  of  our  more  modern 
locks  and  dan.s.  Modernization  of  these 
locks  and  dams  will  redound  to  the  best 
interests  of  West  Virginia  and  adjoining 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  making  pos- 
sible the  attraction  and  growth  of  Industry. 
Cheaper  transportation  will  follow,  and  this 
enhances  our  position  in  meeting  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  Finally,  modernization 
of  these  two  rver  systems  Is  necessary  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  We  will  be  lax 
In  our  responsibility  if  we  fail  to  replace  the 
obsolete  locks  and  dams  which.  In  time  of 
a  national  emergency,  would  delay  water 
transport^itlon  and  hamper  our  national  ef- 
fort to  survive. 


Ni-nmilifary  ['attle  Against  Cmimuriisni 


EXTFNnON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12. 1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, over  radio  station  WGN,  Chicago. 
I  was  privilesred  to  review  some  ideas 
for  fighting  the  nonmilitary  battle 
against  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"FaiKDOM  Commandos"  To  Fight  Non- 
MiLrrAST  Battle  Against  Communists — 
Excerpts    of    Address    Prepared    for    De- 

LrVERT       BT       SXNATOR       ALEXANDER       WiLET 

(Republican,    of   Wisconsin)    Over   Radio 
Station    WON,   Chicago,  Junk    11,    1961 

The  world — now  that  the  aviro  of  antici- 
pation around  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting  has  subsided — must  settle  down  to 
a  long  to-and-fro  struggle.  The  results  of 
the  head-on  meeting  between  the  two  chiefs 
of  state  are  best  reflected  In  the  President's 
words  In  effect  that  concessions  were  neither 
given,  nor  received. 

Now,  the  cold  war — perhaps  Intensified — 
will  go  on.  In  the  post-Vienna  period,  then, 
we  must  face  these  realisms  i 

The  Reds  will  be  as  tough  as  ever  In  ne- 
gotiation— agreeing  only  when  It  will  serve 
the  Communist  cause. 

Communist  military  aggression  will  con- 
tinue— wherever  this  can  accomplish  their 
purposes  without  evoking  a  too  large  scale 
war.  Western  military  strength,  however, 
probably  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  massive  attack. 

The  Communist  nations  will  step  up  eco- 
nomic. Ideological,  cultural  penetration  of 
new  lands  and  people. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  multlpronged 
offensive,  we  must  either  create  more  effec- 
tive policies  for  stopping  them,  or  watch 
more  and  more  of  the  world  be  gobbled  up 
by  communism. 

How,  then,  can  we  best  fight  such  ag- 
gre.ssion : 

Bv  further  strengthening  our  }€t-md»slle- 
nuc  'ar  spice  defenses  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
r*-:.'    t,.    n.  ,s*ivc   attack. 


By  Improving  our  nonmilitary  defenses 
and  expanding  our  counter  offensive  efforts 
economically.   Ideologically,   culturally. 

By  more  effectively  mobilizing  our  man- 
power and  resources,  particularly  by  provid- 
ing more  opportunity  for  our  citizens  to 
voluntarily  serve  our  country  In  this  time  of 
crisis. 

From  time  to  time,  I  receive  Inquiries 
from  patriotic  citizens  asking,  "What  can 
I  do,  as  an  Individual  citizen,  to  better  serve 
my  country?" 

As  of  now,  there  Is,  unfortunately,  little 
If  any  opportunity  for  such  voluntary  serv- 
ice. Consequently.  1  believe  a  sweeping  re- 
view of  our  Nation's  policies  Is  essential. 
The  purpoi^e  would  Include  effort*  to  examine 
the  p'iGslblUty  of: 

1.  Allowing  financial  contributions  from 
Individuals  who  so  wish  to  "Invest  In  our 
security" — more  than  just  required  taxes. 

2.  Inspiring  our  citizens  to  think  about, 
and  to  attempt  to  create  new  and  better 
ideas  for  coping  with  this  great  evil. 

3.  And  to  enable  our  citizens  to  actively 
enlist  in  the  fight  against  communism. 

Today,  the  Communists  have  an  esti- 
mated 36  million  people  operating  In  about 
86  nations.  Their  purpose  Is  e.splonage, 
sabotage,  subversion — to  undermine  existing, 
non-Communist  governments  and  eventually 
"take  over"  the   countries. 

This  army  of  Red  conspirators  represents 
a  threat  equal  to.  If  not  greater  than  the 
military  power  of  the  Communist  bloc — If 
an  East-West  standoff  by  "threat  of  mutual 
annihilation"  continues  to  exist. 

To  fight  this  nonmilitary  battle,  then, 
wc  need  to  create  an  army  of  "freedom  com- 
mandos," trained  to  fight  and  conquer  In 
this  kind  of  war.  Admittedly,  this  would 
be  a  new  tactic  In  U.S.  strategy.  But  never 
before  In  history  have  we  been  faced  with 
such  a  global  nonmilitary,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, attack  aj^alnst  freedom. 

Currently,  a  bill,  8.  822,  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Forelsrn  Relations  Committee. 
The  objective  of  this  bill  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  Freedom  Academy  to  conduct  non- 
military  warfare  against  the  Reds.  Although 
objections  have  been  raised  to  some  aspects 
of  th»i  prof^ram,  this  at  least  would  be  one 
approach  to  the  problem. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  the  Red  threat  to 
our  survival.  I  believe,  we  need  to  consider 
seriously  the  adoption  of  this,  or  a  similar 
kind  of  proen-am  for  training;  highly  skilled, 
proficient  "freedom  commandos"  to  help 
fight — and  win — the  battle  against  com- 
munism. 


Result   of   1961    Public    Opinion   Poll   of 
17tli  Ohio  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

i:ON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  results  of  the  17th  District 
Public  Opinion  Poll  present  a  very  Inter- 
estinsr  picture  of  the  reactions  of  my 
constituents  to  the  legislative  proposals 
before  the  Congress.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  voters  in  all  seven  counties  of 
my  district  and  we  received  12,622  replies 
of  which  84  percent  returned  question- 
naires which  I  had  mailed  directly  to 
voters  and  16  percent  were  clipped  from 
district  newspapers. 


Even  mui  e  siKiiificant  than  the  results 
of  the  poll  which  indicate  a  grave  con- 
cern in  huge  spending  proposals  and 
deficit  fiscal  policies  is  the  fact  that  over 
7,000  of  my  constituents  took  the  time  to 
write  their  views  in  addition  to  casting 
their  votes.     These  views  illustrate  the 


growing  public  concern  lor  the  direction     and  what  they  think      It  is  my  opinion 


our  Crovemment  is  taking  and  the  op- 
pressive taxation  and  loss  of  mdivuluai 
fi-eedom  which  is  resulting  from  the 
huge  welfare  progrsmis. 

We  often  hear  organizations  and  asso- 


tliat  m  quej-tionnaires  of  this  type  we  get 
a  much  clearer  picture  than  i.s  ever  pre- 
sented by  pressure  groups  or  vocal  mi- 
norities 1  would  commend  a  study  of  the 
results  contained  in  the  summaiy  below 


ciations  telling  us  what  the  people  want     to  the  membership  of  the  House 
Rrxulls  of  questionnaire 


lln  peroentl 
1.  What  HTf  voiir  tlioufthtson  Federal  aid  to  edueation  (auswer  l)i 

(a)  1  ilo  not  favor  a  propr.ini  o(  Fodt-ral  aid  to  education 

(b)  I  favor  Fo<lrnil  aid  to  (Mlucation  only  if  there  U  do  ooDtrol  of  our  traditionally  local  school  mattere. 

(r)  I  favor  Federal  aid  to  education 

No  opinion 


1>» 

10 


No 


87 


2.  r>o  you  favor  Fedcriil  aid  or  loan.s  lo  privat*'  or  parocliial  .>i<-ho<)ls 

8.  Which  more  adofjualely  reflwts  your  iwsition  on  niedlcul  can': 

(a)  1  support  a  conipulsyttory  Fetleral  program  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social  security  with  the  cost  of  projtrani  paid  for  by  increased  taxes  on 

cmploviH's  and  eniplovers 

(b)  I  siippoft  a  voluntary  i>ro(rram  of  medical  care  for  tlie  aeed  with  costs  shared  by  Federal  and  State  Uovermuents  out  of  general  tax  revenues 

(c)  1  do  not  U'llevo  In  government  particliiation  In  tht«  field 


SI 

S5 

B 

S 

h'o 
opin- 
io II 
3 


Ifi 
■JSi 
48 


No  opinion. 


i.  1)0  you  favor  a  farm  profTam  which  will — 

(a)  Move  In  the  direction  of  les.«i  controls  and  sub<il<li«'S 

(b)  Endeavor  to  improve  farm  Income  by  adopting  strict  farm  controls  and  price  supports. 
No  opinion • 


5    Do  you  suiii>"rt  the  Presidents  request  for  oxtenaion  of  iIr-  1-cent  tax  on  gasoline  (which  expires  this  year)  to  finance  improvements  in  our  Interstate 

Highway  Sy»l*i 


I'M     No 


84 

8 
8 

No 
opin- 
ion 


8. 

». 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 


Sliould  R«'<1  ChinalH-di()ionmti<-ally  rwopniredby  llilsdovirnmeiU* -. 14 

Sliould  Congress  raise  tin  minimum  liourly  wage  to  $l.Z'iund  cnuiid  it  to  local  businesses  heretofore  considered  in  State  or  local  commcnrT.. 36 

IV)  you  favor  tlx-  President's  mult Itjillion  dollar  foreign  aiil  nropraiii? -    : IS 

I>o  you  Iwlieve  that  (  ongn-ss  should  enact  laws  protecting  tlomcstif  Imluslries  from  comp«>litlon  of  products  imported  for  sale  In  the  United  States? 64 

I)o  you  l>oiipvein  extending  unemployment  («ri]|><>nsation  hciicfils  from  36  to 30  weeks? 35 

I)o  you  favor  a  "softer"  I  .8  attitude  toward  the  Communist  l>looT - -.- -.- 2 

Should  wealxilish  the  Ilous<'  fn- American  Activities  Committee? — 10 

Do  you  fawr  11  general  intniuM' in  theserviccsof  Ck)vcmmentaspn>posc<lby  the  President? 16 


14.  Do  you  supjwrt  I  lie  pro|>osed  Peace  Corps?. 


60       36 
74 

57 
77 
24 
58 
»4 
76 
73 
43 


37 


5 
12 

10 
12 
7 
0 
14 
11 
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River  Project!  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

>      M.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Congressman  Gkorge  Grant  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works: 
Statement   or  Congressman   George  Grant 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Alabama  and  many 
outstanding  leaders  of  our  State  In  stressing 
the  need  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  Alabama-Coosa  River  system  at  the 
earlleet  possible  date  ajid  speclflcally,  today. 
In  urging  approval  of  the  three  Items  In  the 
1962  Federal  budget  that  will  do  much  to- 
ward expediting  this  goal. 

As  evidenced  by  the  floods  In  February 
and  early  March  of  this  year,  a  controlled 
water  system  could  have  allayed  much  of 
the  some  $15  million  carnage  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  5.180  families  from  the  basin  of 
the  Alabama-Coosa  River  system.  For  sev- 
eral years  now,  a  group  similar  to  the  one 
before  you  today,  has  been  testifying  before 
this  subcommittee  In  support  of  funds  for 
projects  on  the  Alabama-Coosa  River.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  you  will  recall  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  haa  established  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  Cooea  River  for  navigation  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  construction  of  the  Ala- 
bama River  development  be  Initiated  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  86th  Congress  ap- 
propriated $200,000  In  fiscal  year  1961  for 
planning  of  Millers  Ferry  multipurpose  dam. 
Alabama  River;  and  the  Federal  budget  for 
1962  contains  an  Item  of  $37,000  to  com- 
plete advanced  planning  and  design  of  this 


project  plus  $75,000  to  resume  planning 
of  the  Claiborne  lock  and  dam.  Alabama 
River;  and  $300,000  to  complete  planning 
and  design  of  Carters  flood  and  power  dam, 
Coosawattee  River,  Ga.  All  three  Items  are 
essential  to  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  the  commercially  tributary  area  of  26.000 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  3  million. 
Because  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Henry,  president  of  the  Cooea-Alabama  River 
Improvement  Association,  and  others  here 
today  from  Alabama  contain  In  complete  de- 
tail the  "whys"  and  "wherefores  '  for  the 
requested  $750,000  to  expedite  this  vital 
river  development,  I  shall  not  elaborate  fur- 
ther except  to  conclude  that  nothing  could 
have  pointed  up  more  emphatically  the  Im- 
portance of  the  construction  of  all  the  ap- 
proved dams  on  this  river  system  than  the 
recent  floods.  Most  assuredly,  now  Is  the 
time  before  similar  floods  occur,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  your  subcommittee,  to 
approve  the  requested  amounts  In  the  1962 
budget.  By  your  approval,  you  will  be  help- 
ing to  bring  about  vast  untapped  resources 
which  the  people  of  the  Alabama-Coosa 
River  Basin  and  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  leave  undeveloped. 


Civilian  Control  of  the  Pentagon 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON    FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF    CONNE<  TI(  IT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arrogance  of  the  military  mentality 
which  for  too  long  has  marked  certain 
segments  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
is  being  displayed  again  in  the  all-out 
campaign  being  waged  against  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara. 


The  self-seeking  Pentagon  clique 
which  has  never  truly  accepted  civilian 
control  is  again  playing  the  old  game  of 
seeking  to  discredit  top  civilian  ofiBcials, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

There  are  the  planted  newspaper 
stories,  there  are  the  leaks  to  the  press, 
there  arc  the  statements  attributed  to 
"high  ranking"  but  still  anonymous  serv- 
ice sources.  All  have  the  same  objec- 
tive— to  tear  down  the  Civilian  Defense 
Chief  and  thereby  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  military  bosses. 

And  what  is  Secretary  McMamara's 
crime,  in  the  eyes  of  these  single -minded 
zealots  who  seek  to  destroy  him'' 

It  is  simply  that  he  has  sought  tx) 
follow  the  constitutional  provision  that 
our  Armed  Forces  be  under  civilian  con- 
trol. 

The  military  clique  will  accept  a  fig- 
urehead; it  will  smile  pleasantly  on  any 
Secretary  who  talks  in  pious  general- 
ities and  lets  the  military  keep  control 
of  policy. 

But  this  power-hungry  bra/f  li-brsuss 
clique  will  not  accept  a  Secretary  who 
not  only  pays  lip  service  to  civilian  con- 
trol but  who  actually  moves  toward  full 
civilian  supervision  It  resents  Secretary 
McNamara;  it  is  fighting  him  and 
fighting  him  viciously. 

We  want  no  military  czars  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Speaker;  we  want  no  gen- 
eral staflf  to  be  in  full  control ;  wc  want 
no  men  on  horseback. 

We  want,  as  the  Constitution  provides 
and  as  history  has  proven  wise,  a  Mili- 
tary Establishment  that  is  under  com- 
plete civilian  direction. 

What  the  power  clique  is  doing  can 
be  regarded  as  nothing  other  than  d:f^- 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  serious  charge,  Mr  Speaker. 
but  this  is  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion. Our  system,  facing  stem  threats 
from  without,  faces  an  even  g^reater 
danger  of  collapse  from  within  if  this 
revolt  against  civilian  control  of  defense 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

I  know  that  the  Congre-ss  will  support 
Secretary  McNamara  in  whatever  strong 
action  he  feels  is  needed  to  quash  this 
po'.ver  clique  rebellion — and  to  quash  it 
completely  and  irrevocably. 


Rirer  Project  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-»RKS 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    .\LA3\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT. STIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following,'  statement  by 
Hon.  Carl  Elliott  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works : 

Statement  of  the  Ho  no  p. able  Carl  Elliott 
OF  Alabama 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appear  today  to  urge  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  CivU  Functions  ap- 
prove the  budget  items  designed  to  speed 
along  the  development  of  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  River  sys^.em;  n.imely.  iH  $.'575,000 
to  complete  the  adv.^nced  plannmg  and  de- 
sign of  Millers  Ferry  naviKaticn  and  hydro- 
electric power  dam,  Alabama  River,  at  mile 
140;  {2i  $75,000  to  resume  plazinlng  of  Clai- 
borne navigation  dim,  Alabama  River,  at 
mile  80,  (3)  S.300.000  to  complete  planning 
and  design  of  Cirters  flood  and  hydroelectric 
power  dam.  C'v-isaw^tte  River.  Ga.  The  Coo- 
sawattee  River  la  one  of  the  headwater 
streanvs  and  L"!  a  trlbut.iry  of  the  Oostanaula 
River— the  latter  Joins  the  Etowaii  at  Rome 
to  form  the  C')osa 

Mr  Chairman,  the  C.isa- Alabama  River 
system  Is  one  of  America's  great  undeveloped 
river  systems 

I  am  Interested  In  seeing  Its  development 
because  I  recognize  that  what  helps  one  part 
of  Alabama,  helps  the  entire  .State.  I  can 
Illustrate  this  by  the  fact  that  ray  own  dis- 
trict lies  In  the  Warrlor-Tombigbee  system 
bafiln.  My  district  produces  a  considerable 
amount  of  co.il  and  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce many  times  what  it  presently  produces 
When  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system  Is 
made  navigable,  we  will  then  see  coal  from 
the  Seventh  C'mgressional  DLstrlct  of  Ala- 
bama moving  down  the  Warrior-Tjmbigbee 
River  system  to  the  point  r^T  its  confluence 
with  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system  and 
mo%  ;ng  thence  up  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
system  to  feed  the  industry  along  its  banks. 

The  Coosa-Alabama  River  Im.provement 
Aseoclatlon,  Inc.,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
Indu.strlal  potential  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  basin  and  on  the  basts  of  the  hlstorv 
of  similar  river  developments.  It  has  found 
that  approximately  55,000  new  industrial 
workers  will  be  employed  in  the  basin  within 
a  few  years  after  the  complete  development 
of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system.  The 
U  S  Department  of  Commerce  has  found 
that  every  100  new  industrial  workers  will 
result  In  an  Increase  of  338  In  community 
population.  If  we  use  these  same  figures, 
we  can  arrive  at  the  following  results  of  the 
development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
basin:    180,000  new  Inhabitants;   40,000  new 


mnlndustr'.al  workers:  64,000  new  homes: 
JO.OuO  additio!  al  school  children:  90.000  ad- 
ditional aut.ni.  biles:  30,000  more  telephones; 
$412  milUou  annual  Increase  In  personal 
income;  $189  million  annual  Increase  In  bank 
deposits;  and  $251  million  more  retail  sales 
per  year. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  Alabama  needs 
more  today  thin  it  does  the  total  of  95.000 
new  Jobs  which  this  development  will 
eventually  bring  about. 

Our  Government  will  reap  great  benefits. 
America  will  reap  great  benefits.  The  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  will  be  made  more  secure; 
our  Industry  will  have  the  benefits  of  cheap 
transportation:  our  people  will  have  Jobs — 
all  these  make  a  strong  America.  They  make 
a  strong  Alabama. 


Bicycle    Import   Loophole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  iH.R.  7587)  de- 
signed to  close  a  customs  loophole  and 
bring  a  stop  to  collusive  duty  avoidance 
endeavors  by  certain  bicycle  importers 
and  foreign  bicycle  manufacturers.  In 
essence  my  bxll  would  stop  foreign  manu- 
factured bicycles  from  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  under  a  customs 
subterfuge  that  results  in  the  assessment 
of  only  half  of  the  duty  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  intended  should  ap- 
ply. The  bill  would  not  give  any  new 
protection  to  the  American  bicycle  in- 
dustry but  would  merely  make  sure  that 
the  American  manufacturers  providing 
jobs  for  American  working  people  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff  safetruards  presently 
on  the  statute  books. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
for  tariff  purposes  there  are  classifica- 
tions of  bicycles  according  to  weight 
specifications  with  the  duty  on  light- 
weight bicycles  being  less  that  for  other 
weights.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  that  accessory  items  such  as  lug- 
gage carriers,  kickstands,  tanks,  and 
other  items  of  a  similar  nature  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  computation  of  a  bi- 
cycle weight  with  the  result  that  im- 
ported bicycles  which  in  fact  are  com- 
parable to  an  American  middleweight 
bicycle  are  entering  the  United  States 
with  these  accessories  at  the  lower  duty 
rate  applicable  to  lightweight  bicycles. 
These  imported  lightweight  bicycles  are 
designed  and  intended  to  compete 
against  American-made  middleweight 
bicycles.  This  means  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  denied  duty  revenue  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  American  bi- 
cycle producers  including  the  workmen 
are  denied  the  tariff  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  I  ha'.e  sponsored,  along  with  a 
similar  bill,  HR.  7345,  sponsored  by  my 
di-stinguished  committee  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Eugene  J  Keogh,  of  New 
York,  Is  to  {live  effect  to  the  clearly  in- 


tended duty  treatment  so  that  unfair 
competition  will  not  arise  from  the  pres- 
ent erroneous  application  of  the  law. 
This  urgently  needed  corrective  action 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  clarifying 
definition  of  what  the  tariff  law  means 
in  regard  to  a  lightweight  bicycle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  survival  of  our  do- 
mestic bicycle  industry  may  well  depend 
on  the  promptness  with  which  Congress 
acts  on  the  legislative  proposal  which  I 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  with  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keogh). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  vitally  interested  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  because  one  of  the  larg- 
est bicycle  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country  is  located  in  Lawrenceburg. 
Tenn.  This  plant  last  year  employed 
2,000  workers. 

Due  to  this  unfair  import  competition 
the  employment  this  year  has  dropped 
to  1,800  workers. 

Unless  this  loophole  is  promptly  closed, 
further  substantial  dechne  in  employ- 
ment will  necessarily  follow. 


Returns    From    Questionnaire    From 
Senator    Beail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  12. 1961 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
for  the  past  several  years.  I  have  sent 
to  my  constituents  a  questionnaire 
touching  upon  subjects  of  national  in- 
terest. Today,  by  means  of  my  weekly 
newsletter,  I  am  furnishing  my  con- 
stituents with  a  tabulation  of  the  an- 
swers received  to  this  year's  question- 
naire. 

In  past  years  I  have  found  this  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  most  helpful  in  reflect- 
ing public  opinion  of  the  many  issues 
which  come  before  Congress.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  t>ene- 
fit  of  this  expression  of  public  opinion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  weekly 
newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SrHATc  Cloakroom 

(Newsletter  of  Senator  J    Glekn  Beall,  of 
Maryland) 

Washinctow.  DC.  June  12.  1961. 
Dkar  Frumds:  Questionnaire  returns:  A 
total  of  1,788  of  our  questionnaires  were 
filled  out  and  sent  back  to  us.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  our  reg\ilar  mailing 
list  of  6.500  citizens  of  Maryland  The  list 
includes  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  engl- 
ners.  teachers,  farmers,  white-collar  workers, 
clerks,  carpenters,  brftklayers.  steelworkers, 
laborers — people  of  every  profession  and 
trade,  of  both  political  parties.  In  every  part 
of  the  State — on  a  fairly  proportionate 
basis.  I  believe  the  returns  furnish  an  ac- 
curate cross  section  of  how  the  people  of 
Maryland  feel  on  these  subjects  now  in  the 
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public  mind  At  a  rnatKr  of  fact  I  bellevp 
tOiat  if  every  adult  lD  the  State  stiould  be 
ixjlled,   the  results  ^-ould   run   very   c4o»e   to 


thejif  rePMltF  In  sMbfieq\)ent  lesuee  of  Vt*e 
SrnT,t^  Onakro  ,m  we  wtll  try  tx»  «,na}yBe 
some  ol  the  more  stpilfVeant  returns.     Tl»e 


talwiUa.on  of  tl>e  1,7«S  answers  to  each  of 
<nir  45  questions  giTes  us  tbe  followtng 
t«6ult»,   bf  peiwectage: 


8. 

«. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13 
14. 

15. 
1«. 
17. 
ML 

U. 

au. 
?i 

22. 
21. 

24. 
25. 
». 
27. 

m. 

90. 

»i. 

12. 

an. 

3.V 

aa 

37. 

SH. 


41. 

4'i. 
43. 
44 
46. 


VTould  you  favor  our  frolng  to  war  If  necessarr  to  rrnrninmirtrfiiioaftimil  I«tii1tiiria>iiiii  He]B3M*ete?  _ 
Woti14  roo  la*«r «ar  ffftm  inM*T  aid  k)  a amipeU>Edt  0«b«i  nnmUmiiiiiiiitiiiMi  iiwiiwiiib|- 


Should  MM- CMMrai  IntrllitrTWM  Ajsnry  be  iavMt%at«4? 

AsMiKlng  tbe  CammunisU  take  over  Laos  miul  attempt  to  take  over  VJptnam,  would  j^u  favor  ladng  oiii  trtxiiis  to  nuke  a  stand  a^'taH  Ihpm ta'TI^^^^^ 
nam? 


Womld  y«»n  fBTor  nor  f  frtnc  to  war  W  netessary  U  prcvwrt  WimK  t9^(*A  mA  ^  W^ai  BtT»»  tni  Ott  RiwshUB^    \1 II 1 

81»«id  the  nrw  Atrican  nadung  form  ■  block  to  volt  widi  Konia  and  acatast  MMerwlal  qmmUom  iaite  VaMed  Nations,  ftiairtTtoe  Rmste'cmM  i 

01  l/.N.  n<( .   ito.  ■u<MiM  yau  Uivor  <iur  u  itUcIrauia^  friim  tin f  N  .''       

!ihoukl  w«  ct<rRuiut  to  support  t)w  Cluneal-  Nation»lisU7 1111.111 111      1*__ '....'_  

Do  yon  favor  I'liiU'd  ^Uitcx  rpropnliion  of  the  Red  China  reftme? 1 1...1 '..'..  '    " 

Do  ywo  favor  the  Matlmt  id  the  CnHed  Nations  ««tb«r  iww  or  wMMb  the  neirt  7««  «r  twsWUKRsd  CMn'Oovern'me'ntV  _1* 

In  viiw  of  the  fact  tlwt  ln«a  BfSVly  aiways  votH  apriHt  lu  In  th«  I  iiited  Kattow  md  the  taCher  iaet  titat  India's  rrimc  .Minteier  Nelun  jo'iiied 

k.Jiniafccliev  InaUaekii^  »u  at  rnggrtnon  in  Cuba,  sbaold  wctettoor  pmiTaai  «f  aid  k>  badlaf 

.mujuJd  our  cnUrc  loroigu-itld  program  now  be  reevaluated? 1 1..  1"! 

Oo  you  approve  Presldrnt  Kmnedy^  derision  to  "ri'le  out"  any  massive  midear  attack  befo^  inaki](R  a  oomter  puncdir U    111111  Ull 

W«uM  y«a  fnvOT  armtn?  N.\TO  wUhiMMlMr  ivvapon.s? 

Ooywi  tkki4  tt  wxMiU  i*  u>  the  Ked '« Ml  wmn  tor  nM auekar  wcufom to  be  tenaedl sin^e  UaEsiaaad'Ked'ChinalMwcJaiovci  wtiLiui:u«  aua^ 

sinMriortty  in  Diaii|«/wer.'.       

Do  you  aiTTLf  with  those  » lin  aay  we  should  rrireat  fn.in  i>ur  insistaooe  on  an  adequate  inspecUon  syst-"m  brfore  disarming?. 
Arr  ywi  In  favor  of  pwirr  at  any  pnre.  inchiding  appeasenimt  and  5tpj»-by-8Ptcp  surrmdrr,  hnwtnit  tn  t  ;ie  vrfll  of  the  Soviets? 
Do  you  favor  p«ta)>li.'<hlng  ttie  Towtii  PsMS  Corps  on  a  pcrnuuunt  liusis  us  pitrt  of  a  I  .8.  aid  ^p»r>fr»m  in  un^rdenia^id  »mifci«M» 


Do  you  tMnk  Yottth  iVaoe  Cofp* caadMates  ane  Justified  tn  dcaiaaduig  tlait  they  nftt  be  lavc'^Mtated  tm  ■ iij  ilssirii T 

Do  jKMi  believe  Uiat  itwdeiUii  who  receive  Oovemnieni  aid  ior  liuar  e<lut»tioti*  afaouid  hf  wqiiirwl  to  fie  an  affidavU  of  loyalty? 

Do  you  favor  the  cont.nirtnp  of  rongrcsslonal  investlgniions  Into  subvtrBivc  or  un -A meriran  activities? — 1_11111 

Cicneralty  ?p«ktny.  wrold  yon  favor  tarW  and  nwta  rev1sk>n  In  ^km  tbe  hnpfrmti-n  tvf  fr^reignmade  ^t>o&i,  tato  firti  ii* 1_ 

IVi  y«»a  approve  G«  tbc  Federal  bad  stamp  plan  aca  rMHmtmmme  toaMM  neHv  fawiihos? 

1*0  yon  think  tbmt  heavy  Uevemaarnt  speodiug  helps 4HarnattiMMl  Maanoiy  m<>ic  tlian  tt  liurts  tt?_     111... 

Would  you  have  vrito<!  tiT  the  area  rtdt'vrlopnient  hilL  diiii<|ia<iil  to  aid  di^preaBad  anas «f  Uu-  SuXioB''  '..'".."" 

l>o  you  llitrik  lliat  unrinpliiymcnt  bencfil  poymonts  sbould  be  extended  for  a  longer  period  than  C  moaflas? 1 1.1111111111111111 

Wonld  yrnj  fnvor  a  »»l<linr  «<alf  for  sonal  WT-urity  retimnent  payments,  tipd  to  a  tpyt-fK-Wriag  tode«? '."y...V.lll'.l..l..l.. 

An  fo«  In  favor  ol  hpderkUy  finuaned  medical  beaefits  nndcr  ttiewclBi  .swwity  tfttvm'' : - 

Do  ^a  be4t(  Tc  that  4t)-y«ar  no-(k>wu{jarment  marlcages  on  aew  tnaara  atioaid  be  auKleavaUafaie  tiirauKli  FVMlanal  law  to  all  mod^te-income  famiij^?ll 

Do  |MMj  liivoi  the  Fednial  Govenunent',!'  as.sisUiig  locakiie*  iu  ar>nttnictimg  public  scboolsand  ^ying  teachers'  saHrirs? ri 

Do  you  lliink  that  any  Federal  aid  extended  to  pnblir  schools  should  also  be  extended  to  parochial  scbools?- l...lll.l[[lll 

WtjoW  yon  favor  a  pio^amdwifiMid  to  aad  farm  su  i  rrfcMes? 1111111         HI 

Do  y«a  baliavc  we  abaald  par  aa  we  |»  ta  the  baftding  of  the  Interstate  Hi(taw%y  8v«t«n  evan  if  it  iwana  Mgher  Uuhb? 1 Z"l 1" 

Do  you  Utlak  Csppniihuui    |Kit  h  sup  ^''ttaakdoonpawMHc"  the  bypjswmt <rf the ai>pr(q>rittoiis coaaniMtees and  bad^ot  oontrolin  the  fiuaocinc 

()(  apuaciii^  pragraiss  b>  r  i  i  \.t«  ..i..;.Ly  of  autlx>rizii]C"koa«>wii)c'   froui  the  J'roiuury? 

Would  you  favor  a  coisii':.  iMrTidment  which  would  assure  more  pruportiouute  representation  In  Oot^Eres,  eaeh  nnm^sikwiai  Astaicft  to  imv* 

approTtmatoW  the  stwu  ;- f     ■•»r>n' _ 

IVi  you  thinii  tl)«>  pofi'.il  ia\ur  kiiould  he  sotf-snpporttni!  nd 
Would  yon  favor  a  aaoanal  lottery  as  a  maaiii  of  rai.siac  i*«w 
Wckuid  yuH  like  tu  sec  uiiL^ratien  iu  acliooU  in  your  area  move  along  faster  tiian  at  pceaoBt?   ^ 

Would  yon  have  voti>il  for  the  recently  jiivwifl  minimum  wage  bill? 

I>o  yna  ffvasidnr  wage  flxinc  ■»  in  the  tiarae  catefnry  as  price  flriafT... 

Do  ]«■  tavnr  tte  prwnt  oatiawlnc  i^rf  seeond.u-y  boyoatts"* 

W'<]«kl  yoH  v*t«  for  tl>«  'rii»upaaB-Mc.\aiaara  liiil  wkich  woutd  pemtt  saeMdary  iioj tills  at  osaatrurtjoo  dtes? 

Would  you  favor  oatUwing  oast-pbis  contracts  on  missile  4>aass  wbich  have  psrmiUad  asortiitant  wt^us  and  Xeatber^ieddlng? 

WoulJ  you  favor  ootl.jwlnr  all  strikes  on  mlssfle  bases? i 

WnnW  yon  favor  all-out  eltort  to  ~ loanfrof^  the  Rwisians  in  the  ^paoe  race  and  try  to  beat  them  to  the  Mooa,  V« 
Would  yoB  favor  any  Kexlaal  <-aatrol  on  TV  programlnifT 


Id 


I  tavar  inoreastac  postal  ra 
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Slntrertly  yours, 


J    Gli:js'n    Bealx. 


A  Teu-   for   tb«   (ifeat  Americaa   Dream 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L.  McVEY 

IN  7-HE  HOUSE  OF  aEPREriENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr   McVEY     Mr  Speaker,  "To  whom 

somclhir.g  IS  yivcii,  to  him,  then,  some- 
thing is  required."  This  truism  if  ap- 
plied to  Federal  aid  to  education,  can 
and  does  mean  orJy  one  thinp  If  Fed- 
eral funds  BJ-e  gi\  en  U)  fniucauon.  then 
not  only  our  teachers  but  our  whole 
i*JTierican  system  of  education  i.«  required 
to  ?ji,ibmit  to  Ff»dera!  eontroJ? 

Would  not  the  mere  creation  of  any 
fiiiancial  sy.stcm  v.hereby  our  school 
teacJiers  aie  luld  w'aat  they  muf^i  or 
must  not  t«'ach  be  a  form  of  tyranny? 
T:.Tanny  tias  oul\  one  form,  reeardlc.^.s 
of  it«  be^inninp'^.  and  the  evil  of  it  is 
simply  that  it  is  tyranny  To  me,  the 
most  lmTX»rtant  con.sideration  in  our 
public  and  private  life  mu.'^t  be  the  pres- 
ervation of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom.    Let  us  not  forget  that  sometimes 


freod<Tn3  can  be  sold  for  a  fe'W"  doUais 
'j:!der  Hit  puirie  ol  .'onieUi.nj;  beiiu  given. 
Certainly,  il  is  our  respon.'^ibilny.  \»e 
the  Members  of  the  US.  Congress,  to 
give  only  to  the  people  what  is  truly  best 
lor  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  I  krk>w  from 
my  experience  wliiie  iierving  on  tlte  edu- 
cation committee  of  tlie  Kari.sa.'>  Slate 
Senate,  that  Kansas  ha.s  ample  resources 
to  pay  the  cont:nuin.2  co.':;ts  of  education, 
and  I  susjiect  that  this  is  true  it.  many 
of  our  States.  It  seems  pathetic  that  so 
many  of  our  people  are  being  led  by 
sophists  to  mistakenly'  believe  that  more 
money,  in  and  of  itself,  f^ner  buildings 
and  physical  plants,  will  give  us  better 
education  than  we  are  now  receiving. 
This  is  a  subtle  fallacy,  for  education  like 
aiii'  governmental  program,  should  have 
some  element  of  nalism  in  tt5  financial 
structure,  looking  to  iK-ed.  ratlxr  han  to 
gl  morous  luxury. 

Admutedly.  there  are  differenr,  view- 
IKJ^nts  on  tiiif  sub.iect;  however,  I  tlunk 
tiial  n>»st  of  i:  are  luterested  m  tlie  sau;e 
ultimate  f^oal.  wJiicli  i£  Uie  maintenaiwrc 
of  an  excellent  educational  system  for 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.     For  this  rea- 


son, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  the  follo-^x'ing  editorial  "A  Tear 
for  tlic  Great  American  Dream."  for 
peiusal  by  my  disung-oished  colleagues. 
This  editorial  appealed  on  Monday  May 
'22.  lt»61.  in  the  Wil.son  County  Citizen, 
one  of  o\ir  fine?;!  semiweekly  newspapers 
m  the  Midwest.  The  Wib-on  County 
Citizen  is  o\^'ned  and  publi.'^hed  by  fw'o 
dedicatcxJ  Americans,  Joseph  S.  and  Rita 
M.  Reiph : 


A   T£.\S   FOH   TTIE  GXXAT  AMmOBUK 

liOiid  are  the  lamentations  In  'Waslhlngten 
o«>er  the  losses  of  priceless  liberties  in  Cuba 
and  Laos,  but  has  anyone  a  tear — one  tiny 
tear — to  shed  for  the  great  American  dream? 

i^ar  we  canrvot  see  a  more  death-dealing 
blow  that  couid  befall  our  Nation  than  the 
bill  for  Federal  aid  Lj  education  that  is 
streak Uig  Uir^jugh  Congress  st  this  moment. 
The  leebie  prciesujog  aniendxneni.':  to  the 
bui  were  brusquely  turned  aside  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  biLi  wUi  only  provide  more  p.>y  5or 
teachers,  more  money  for  classrooms,  the 
wiae  ones  tells  us  Uiere  can  be  no  Govern- 
meiit  Influenre  on  the  schools  or  what  they 
leikch — it  is  a  laugh  '^"hen  has  there  been 
any  pie  that  the  Federal  thumb  went  Into 
that  u  didJi't  come   up  with  all  the  plums. 

EducatKin  Is  and  alw^.ys  hr^s  been  a  re- 
spL>asibility  of  State  and  local  gorernment. 
Even  belore  that,  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
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the  parent  If  parents  are  willing  to  turn 
the  education  of  their  children  over  to  the 
Federal  Government,  If  the  city  and  the 
county  and  the  State  are  willing  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  handle  their  educa- 
tional funds  and  pay  the  price  of  redtape, 
then  we  need  not  pretentiously  beat  the 
drum  for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  man 
because  we  will  not  be  free,  the  State  will 
not  be  free,  the  teachers  will  not  be  free, 
the  schools  will  not  be  free  And  when  our 
schools  are  no  longer  free  —  God  help 
America. 


River  Projects  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUo'A-ing  statement  by 
Senator  John  Sp.^rkm.an  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works : 

STArBMENT   OF  SENATOR  JoHN   SPARKMAN 

Mr  Cnalrman.  I  testify  today  in  behalf 
of  three  projects  designed  to  develop  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  system  so  that  maxi- 
mum use  can  be  made  of  its  potentialities. 

The  three  projects  are  Millers  Ferry  lock 
and  dam  and  Claiborne  lock  and  dam.  both 
on  the  Alabama  River,  and  Carters  Dam  on 
the  Coosawattee  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
C"  josa-Aiabania    In    northwest    Georgia. 

While  I  know  that  the  Georgia  delegation 
wili  do  .T.  fine  job  of  championing  this  last- 
mentioned  project,  I  do  want  to  mention  its 
sikcniflc.mce  to  Alabama.  As  all  of  us  In  Ala- 
bama know,  severe  flood  damage  occurred 
In  the  Coosa-Alabama  system  this  year.  It 
is  anticipated  that  Carters  Dam  will  be  use- 
ful to  help  regulate  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  Alabama-Coosa  Waterway.  The  total  of 
$300,000  which  we  are  requesting  today  will 
complete  preconstruction  planning  of  this 
Important  project. 

With  regard  to  Millers  Ferry  lock  and 
dam  in  my  own  State,  I  feel  that  I  am  testi- 
fying in  behalf  of  an  old  but  much  neglected 
friend.  This  old  friend  was  a  victim  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Because  of  this  conflict,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adopted  a  policy  of  not  launching 
.ir.y  new  individual  projects  nonessential  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  war.  This  principle 
w.\fi  corned  through  into  later  years  and  con- 
tinued for  budgetary  reasons  until  last  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  did  agree  that  Mil- 
le/s  Ferry  should  be  classlfled  as  a  new  start, 
because  the  Federal  Government  began  help- 
ing develop  this  system  in  1876. 

The  President's  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission  in  1950  recognized  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  system  as  1  of  10  great  systems 
that  would  play  an  Important  part  in  Amer- 
ica's future. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
report  deals  extensively  with  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama basin's  potential  for  contributing  to 
ths  Nation's  economy.  The  report  conclu- 
sively indicates  that  the  basin's  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  economy  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  comprehensive  water- 
way development. 

Ten  years  have  gone  by  since  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  system  was  thus  recr-gnized  and 
little  has  been  done,  relatively  speaking,  to 
bring  about  full  development  of  a  river  sys- 
tem marked  as  one  of  prime   importance. 

It  was  so  marked  by  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission  in  1950.  It 
w.ls   so  marked  by  Congress  when   Congress 


authorized  construction  of  the  Millers  Ferry 
project  over  15  years  ago  and  when  Con- 
gress subsequently  voted  $249,000  for  pre- 
construction planning.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  $200,000   granted  last  year. 

It  was  so  marked  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in  1955 
In  which  he  speclflcally  labeled  Coosa- 
Alabama  development  as  an  example  of 
Federal  partnership  with  local  and  private 
organizations  for  river  development.  The 
first  dam  in  Alabama  under  this  partner- 
ship arrangement  has  Just  been  completed. 
The  recent  closing  of  the  gates  at  Weiss 
Dam  In  Cherokee  County  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  started  the  formation  of  a  lake 
which  will  cover  45  square  miles  in  Alabama 
and  Georgia. 

The  request  this  year  Is  for  $375,000  to 
complete  preconstruction  planning  on 
Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  It  is  a  good 
project.  It  is  economically  feasible  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee to  approve  this  year's  request. 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam,  as  those 
of  us  here  know,  is  1  of  a  series  of  13 
dams  to  be  constructed  along  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  system. 

Along  the  Alabama  River  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Monroevllle.  two  other  proj- 
ects are  also  on  the  drawing  boards.  They 
are  Jones  Bluff  and  Claiborne  locks  and 
dams.  Jones  Bluff  Is  not  budgeted  this 
year.  However,  Claiborne,  which  had  been 
In  the  active  planning  stage  before  June  30, 
1952,  is  In  the  budget  for  $75,000.  This 
is  another  project  Interrupted  by  the  Korean 
conflict  and  subsequently  left  out  because 
of  budgetary  considerations.  Authorized  In 
1945,  this  project  on  completion  Is  sched- 
uled to  provide  navigation  and  streamflow 
regulation.  With  the  multiple-purpose  dams 
to  be  constructed  at  Millers  Perry  and  Jones 
Bluff,  the  Claiborne  Dam  would  help  pro- 
vide navigation  through  a  9-foot  channel 
past  Montgomery  to  Wetumpka. 

Once  these  three  dams  are  completed,  I 
do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  again  see  the 
kind  of  flood  damage  suffered  by  the  people 
of  Dallas  and  surrounding  counties  this 
spring. 

The  history  of  Coosa-Alabama  River  de- 
velopment has  not  been  gratifying.  How- 
ever, the  outlook  for  the  future  Is.  The 
Coosa  has  not  been  usable  for  shipping  from 
Roma.  Ga.,  to  Chlldersburg,  Ala.,  since  1920. 
The  Alabama  River  has  been  navigable  only 
In  the  lower  110  miles  since  1930.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  for  the  flrst  time  In 
8  years  all  of  our  requests  are  already  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget. 

With  the  outlook,  thus.  Improving  sub- 
stantially, I  believe  It  will  not  be  too  many 
years  before  water  transport  from  Rome,  Oa., 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  again  be  a  part 
of    Alabama's  and   Georgia's   economy. 

Toward  that  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pledge 
my  continued  work  and  support. 


Statement  in  Support  of  Senate 
Resolution  105 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

•-..F    WEsT     -.IKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  testify  in  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 105,  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  Senate  committee  to 


make  a  study  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  a  national  fuels  and  energy  resources 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  statement  before  the  committee 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator   Robert   C.    Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  on  Senate  Resolution  105 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  Is.  and  has  been  for  half 
a  century,  the  paramount  domestic  Issue  be- 
fore the  American  people — an  issue  plagued 
by  sectionalism  and  by  unconscionable  mar- 
keting practices  by  vested  Interests,  but 
never  resolved  on  the  critical  criteria  of  na- 
tional self-interest.  I  refer  In  particular  to 
our  natural  energy  fuels. 

Studies  have  been  made  In  the  past  by 
special  commissions.  Independent  groups,  and 
by  representatives  of  the  executive  branch — 
all  seeking  a  real  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
problem  of  conserving  our  natural  fuels. 
Almost  invariably,  a  national  fuels  policy  has 
been  recommended. 

Unfortunately  for  the  safety  and  security 
and  defensive  strength  of  our  Nation,  all  of 
these  findings  and  recommendations  have 
come  to  naught,  because  they  lacked  the 
solidity  of  congressional  consideration  and 
action. 

In  the  face  of  no  national  conservation 
policy,  a  kind  of  Jungle  warfare  for  markets 
has  ei>sued — especially  on  the  part  of  some 
producers  of  such  vital  fuels  as  natural  gas 
and  oil.  In  this  Jungle  warfare,  these  pro- 
ducers have  engaged  In  a  reckless  depletion 
of  these  limited  energy  resources — and  will 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  ultimate  peril  of  our 
Nation,  unless  and  until  a  national  fuels 
policy  Is  established. 

An  example  of  this  reckless  depletion  oc- 
curred earlier  this  year,  when  a  large  natural 
gas  pipeline  company  offered  a  group  of  east- 
ern utility  companies  75  million  cubic  feet 
per  day  of  surplus  gas  on  a  firm  basis  from 
February  1  to  October  1  of  this  year,  at  a 
price  approximately  25  percent  less  than  that 
for  bituminous  coal — the  fuel  which  Is  now 
being  consumed  by  these  utilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  how  can  one  have  a  sur- 
plus of  natural  gas,  when  It  can  be  kept  In 
the  ground?  Is  not  the  use  of  natural  gAa 
for  steam  boiler  purposes  an  uneconomic 
and  rash  waste  of  this  precious,  highly  ex- 
pendable resource — a  reckless  depletion 
which  may  cause  us  untold  hardship  In  the 
event  of  war?  The  unrestrained  use  of  nat- 
ural gas.  If  anything,  points  to  the  urgent 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
fuels  policy. 

The  need  for  a  national  fuels  policy  be- 
comes most  pressing  when  we  review  what 
has  been  happening  to  our  most  basic  and 
most  enduring  natural  fuel — coal.  Such  a 
review  Is  both  necessary  and  pertinent  to  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 105. 

The  United  States  has  about  one-third  of 
the  world's  known  coal  supply.  An  esti- 
mated 1.821  billion  tons  of  various  types  of 
coal  are  burled  beneath  our  Nations  soil. 
Thirty-three  of  our  fifty  States  have  mine- 
able coal  deposits — deposits  which  cover  ap- 
proximately 464,050  square  miles,  or  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  Nation's  existence,  about  35 
billion  tons  of  coal  have  been  mined.  But 
for  each  ton  mined  during  the  past  2  cen- 
turies, roughly  52  tons  still  remain  in  the 
ground.  This  U  equivalent  to  10.000  tons 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  our 
country  today — plainly  enough  to  meet  our 
national  needs  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

But  today  the  coal  Industry  Is  In  serious 
difficulties,  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
very  sinew  of  American  civilization,  the 
prime  factor  In  our  high  standard  of  living, 
the  key  catalyst  In  the  making  of  steel  and 
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aluminum,  the  ^-r.ier.aive  1  .xe'.  behind  aichi 
of  this  country's  jircscnt  production  at  ov«r 
BOO  billion  kilowatt  hours  at  electric  energy 
Its  dUficultles  are  mainly  due  to  cutthroat 
competition  in  surh  wasteful  market  prao- 
ticea  as  the  'dumping'  of  valuable  natural 
gas  for  steani  boUer  use.  and  In  excessive 
Imports  of  residual  oil  from  abroaii.  priced 
to  sell  along  Atlantic  coast  ports  at  any 
figure  necessary  to  undersell  domestic  coal. 

I  would  point  out  to  Senators  that  the 
1960  Imports  of  residual  oil — 230  million  \ytLT- 
rcLs — were  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
55  million  tons  of  bittmiinous  coal.  How- 
ever, about  75  percent  of  the  Imported  oil 
Is  competitive  with  coal.  Therefore,  this 
competltlre  foretgii  residual  fuel  oil  displaced 
41.260.000  tons  of  coal.  And  when  this  Is 
added  to  the  several  million  tons  of  coal 
displaced  by  dumped  natural  gas.  it  should 
be  evident  that  the  total  tonnage  lost  to  coal 
producers  places  the  Industry  In  a  highly 
unreliable  position  for  large-scale  production 
In   the   event  of  u  national  emergency. 

Coal  mines  cannot  be  mothballed.  When 
they  are  not  In  operation  they  plainly  decay. 
They  soon  become  flooded  with  water.  The 
roofs  of  tunnels  fall  In.  The  machinery 
deteriorates.  Skilled  coal  miners  seek  em- 
ployment opportunities  elsewhere,  and  young 
workers  are  disco  .iraged  from  entering  the 
occupation  of  mining 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  in  1951.  the  percentage  of  miners 
under  30  years  of  age  was  18  6.  In  1957,  it 
bad  fallen  to  6.5  percent.  This  alarming 
trend  emphasizes  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing young  workers  in  the  bituminous  coal 
Industry  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  skilled  and  experienced  workers  In  the 
event  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  war  In  any  casual  nxanner.  Crises 
In  world  events  are  almost  dally  occurrences, 
and  each  holds  wltlUn  It  the  s{>ark  which 
may  touch  off  a  woild  holocatist.  Thus,  we 
Biiut  iook  at  our  overall  fuels  situation  In 
the  light  of  such  a  possible  emergency. 

Pacing  up  to  such  an  eventuality,  we  must 
recognize  tliat  today  s  level  of  coal  produc- 
tion, because  of  unregulated  competition 
from  exhaustible  fuels,  is  insufficient  to 
guarantee  that  tl»e  Industry  could  meet  the 
demands  it  would  face  In  case  war  shut  off 
the  import  of  oil  and  gas  from  abroad. 

Take,  for  erample,  the  demands  which  the 
coal  industry  may  suddenly  face  in  the  New 
England  area  alune.  In  the  event  of  war. 
New  England  area  Industries.  In  the  past 
several  years,  have  been  converting  from  coal 
to  Imported  residual  fuel  oil — a  fuel  supply 
which  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  Interrup- 
tions by  enemy  action  This  fact  Is  attested 
to  by  the  history  of  World  War  n,  as  con- 
tained In  B7-«J  of  the  Interior  Department's 
History  of  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War,  IMl^S.  Referring  to  the  sink- 
ing  of    60    tankers   along   the   east    coast    In 

1942,  and  the  resulting  fuel  supply  rttuatlon. 
the  document  has  this  to  say 

"Although  the  bonU  had  to  keep  running 
to  supply  military  requiremenU,  no  one 
could  doubt  the  decline  of  tanker  shlpmrais 
for  dvtUan  needs  In  the  face  of  these  50 
sinkings.  From  then  on.  until  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  tanker  deJlvprles  were  an  in- 
sirnilirjtit  fitftor  In  suppl)  inp  the  oil  neeidt 
ol    the   P!i«l    ri)  uit 

"Tunkpr  d  !:v.  -i-s  to  the  east  coast  re«ete<1 
<:  i;rhiv  t.,  hp  tiNmarlne  Mocka<le.  Shlp- 
ni  r-  '-..-fyi  t-  rt'-.T  In  February  1&42.  and 
I      M  '  y  amounted  to  only  173.000  bar- 

re. £  .j;i;;v  (>r  about  18  percent  of  the  Decem- 
ber IM\  total  TY.e  low  poUit  of  the  war 
was  :eachpcl  in  Apr;:  nnd  Mhv  of  1943  -C:}  OOC 
barreLs  a  dav       Prim   M.tv   litA'j  t/^  the  end  of 

1943,  east  (  1  •  •  i:  ^.  r  '..IverleR  avoraeed 
only  a  little  more  i   lan    :  ^  1 .0"0   bar:  elf  ■■.ijj,   . 

"Kvi  n  th:>  Hiiall  movemf  :.t  w^^;.  i-t:  pt  un- 
certain     sporadic,    undejiondatale    basis. 


"One  of  the  mo-t  rr:pnlint-  efects  u'  i'le 
trajQsp<,jrtatioi-  shorUaKf  » .i«  the  d»:llne.  be- 
low ;,,:•_  .t  ,  ,  >  ;  ;HU',.i^a;  ii-\eutorics  on 
the  east  c  ,..- •  r  r  •.:.(>  duration  of  the  war. 
Never  thr^-tiehout  the  war  was  It  possible  to 
rebuild  f  torte;  on  the  eiurt  coast  to  rale  oper- 
ating levels,  enn  nfter  the  trnnsportntlon 
bottleneck  was  broken,  although  strenuous 
eSorts  were  made  1o  do  so.  This  nhrlnka^ 
of  Inventory  was  the  major  cause  of  one  of 
the  worst  headaches  of  the  war  -the  jtpot 
shortages  which  would  result  from  failure 
of  a  scheduled  shipment  to  arrive  when 
storage  tanks  were  empty  " 

Can  the  coal  Industry,  In  the  ere  it  of  wnr. 
come  to  the  rescue  of  New  Engl.-.nd's  energy 
neede?  As  of  today,  the  answer  would  be 
prob'.em.^tical.  Indeed.  To  supply  the  energy 
fuel  that  our  Nation's  defense  p-oductlon 
wouM  require  in  an  emergency,  thi?  coal  li:- 
dustry  would  need  a  basic  operating  level 
of  at  least  500  mlllon  tons  per  jear  from 
which  to  take  a  running  Jvimp.  This  Is 
about  90  million  tons  more  than  we  pro- 
duced In  I960. 

But  even  if  a  war  could  call  tor  tremen- 
dous new  contributions  from  the  coal  In- 
dustry, It  would  have  a  similar  Impact  on 
the  natural  gas  Industry  and  the  oil  In- 
dustrv".  All  three  must  be  kept  vigorous  and 
solvent  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  necessary 
roles  In  powering  America  In  pence  or  In 
war.  This  requires  the  kind  of  study,  and 
the  formulation  of  a  national  fuels  policy, 
which  I  hope  would  result  from  enactment 
of   Senate   Resolution    105. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
a  national  fuels  policy  would  provide  co- 
ordinated and  effective  standards  criteria. 
and  prlnclfjles  f(»r  a  course  of  action  designed 
to  achieve  the  continued  development  of 
energy  supplies  and  fuel  resources  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  aim  of  sUengthenlng 
the  national  defense,  providing  orderly  In- 
dustrial growth,  and  assuring  supplies  for 
our  expanding  national  economy  and  for 
any  type  of  future  economy 

I  urge  tills  committee  to  report  Senate 
Resolution  106  for  early  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  tlioughts  and  convictions  on 
the  piupose  and  Inteiu  of  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution. 


Seventy-fifth  Anniverjary  of  Seeman 
Bros.,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12.  1961 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  Pro.MClfnt.  loccnLly 
I  w.i^  privileped  to  attend  thr  75th  an- 
nivtTsary  of  Seeman  Br-o?;  .  Inc  ,  m  Now 
York  CUT  On  that  occa.sion  I  wa&  privi- 
leged lo  give  an  address  reviewing  world 
afTairs. 

I  Khk  unaminou.s  coix'^ent  that  excei  pLs 
from  my  address  be  prirted  in  the  Corc- 

CRESSI    iNAL   REC     BC 

Thrrc  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow.'^ : 

ExrEKiTS  or  A..bre.ss  Pkipared  for  Delivtrt 
f'T  Hon  Alex  vmjek  'Wii.rT  Kkpubijca*;  or 
Wd-   oNsiw       ."-e:»i*t«      F'  aaicN      Rjxations 

O    MMITTtK     AT     rHK     75tH      ARN  IVERSAIT     OF 

bctnt/w  Bbo.«,  .   Inc     JvNX  7.   19«1 
Lad;is  nnd   p-pntlen.f-n    I   welcome   thr  rrp- 
purtunlty    to    convey    heartiest    congratula- 


tions to  you  members  of  St<m;.n  Br.  -^  Inc. 
upo!i  your  75th  anniversary  nus  rrpriM  nta 
a  sptcndld  record  of  trae  eiiterpn»e  aiuxcss- 
fuliy  MTvlBc  the  American  people 

Today.  w<  as  froi  ptv>plc  are  laced  with 
great  chall  •  irts  <  .  ir.ic  mliltj\ry,  polit- 
ical  soclaJ.  ideoiogical  to  our  free  svstem 

Victory  in  the  East-West  struggle  will  be 
attained  only  if  we  successfuUy  mobllixe  alt 
our  manpower  and  resources  Free  enter- 
prise— which  yovi  rrpreeent — can.  and  must, 
pl.-.y  a  Iundament;a  and  increasingly  stronger 
role  la  this  struggle  for  sunlval  AruIu  1 
stresf :  l^hls  la  an  allout  battle  to  be  (ought 
with  Ideas,  words,  guns.  food,  and  all  other 
tools  that  can  be  utilized. 

As  steaards  of  a  vital  resource — food — 
yovi  .ire  making  a  uniquely  Important  con- 
trtbutiou  to  tlie  heaith  of  our  people  and 
the  economy.  To  better  serve  our  national 
lalcrests.  hoaever.  we  must  utlllBe  such 
fuodstulTs  to  u  greater  d«D>ae: 

1  lo  provide  good,  adequate  diets  for  the 
people   uf    America. 

2.  For  feeding  the  hungry  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

3.  In  addition  to  humanitarian  purposis. 
to  utilise  food  as  a  strategic  weapon  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

Once  a  fanner.  I  know  somethtnc  of  the 
food  industry  at  the  graaaroota. 

Today,  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  ranks 
high  in  the  production  of  health-giving  foods 
to  ftcd  Auieilca.  This  fine  record  Includes 
rankings  of  first  in  production  of  milk  with 
an  output  of  about  18  billion  pounds  an- 
nually, and  m  pnxlucticn  of  gncn  peas  and 
sweet  corn  for  processing:  second  In  pro- 
duction of  beets,  cranberries,  and  cabba^re: 
third  In  production  of  lima  and  snap  beans, 
cucumbers  for  pickles,  and  cherriee.  as  well 
as  many  other  hlgh-qualltjr  health-giving 
foods. 

Looking  now  at  the  national  picture,  wc 
must — If  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  nn 
adequate  supply  of  good  foods  for  the  Amer- 
ican pinple-  attempt  to  maintain  a  soun4 
healthy  farm  economy;  provide  an  adequate 
margm  of  profit  for  processors  and  distribu- 
tors, and  assure  a  good  supply  of  health- 
giving,  llfe-enrlchlng  foods  for  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices. 

In  a  closely  integrated  economy,  we  rec- 
QgnlEe  that  Government  policies  can  have 
a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  economy 

Recently,  for  example.  Uie  President  made 
some  far-reaching  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  that  oould  have  a  dramatic  Impact, 
not  only  on  farming  but  upon  food  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  the  consuming 
public. 

The  hlglilighU  of  the  President's  rccom- 
mendauons  included  the  oetabllshment  of  a 
National  Farmers  Advisory  Committee  Sys- 
tem. 

The  coaunlttees  would  \>r  (  : hi  \\e-(i  to 
handle  production  and  ma:k.c;;iif;  programs 
for  each  comnicxllty  in  which  supply  adjust- 
ment is  required.  The  developed  programs 
Involving  controia  orer  production  and  mar- 
keting, however,  would  not  go  into  effect 
until  approved  by  two-thirds  of  tl»c  pro- 
ducers. 

Personally.  I  have  long  felt  that  (a)  the 
farmer  should  have  a  stranger  voice  Lu  pro- 
grams affecting  his  eoonomlc  future;  (b) 
that  solution  to  the  supply-demand  Imbal- 
uj:u:e  of  farm  products  can  best  be  resolved 
on  a  CDmnvodlty-by-commodlty  basis;  and 
(c)  that  self-help  as  a  principle  should  be 
encouraged — reducing  the  load  on  Uncle  Sam 
However,  there  are  serious  questions  to  be 
resi)lved.  including: 

How  much  authority  should  be  granted  the 
committees  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  controlling  production,  marketing,  and 
prltjes  of  farm  products? 

Can  the  farmera  and  their  organizations — 
ur.t.i  nou-  vmable  to  aprf'e  on  n  national 
farm  pr>!irT — derrlop  arc<>75Tab!f  plans  for 
Frpnratt*  -ommodlt-y  progranvT 
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H')Vf  complex  will  be  such  a  multlcom- 
rrivXlity  program' 

How  much  will  It  cost  the  farmer,  proces- 
sor, distributor,  and  taxp^iyer.  und  what  ef- 
fect will  it  have  on  consumers' 

Congress,  of  course,  will  have  to  examine 
these  recommendations  very  carefully. 

In  evaluating  the  farm  program,  there  are 
certain  things  we  don't  want.  These  In- 
clude: 

We  don't  want  a  czar  In  agriculture — dic- 
tating policies  that  could  determine— or  at 
least  too  drastically  affect — the  farmer:  op- 
erating costs  ,ind  margins  of  profit  for  proces- 
sors and  distributers:  prices  of  foods  for  con- 
sumers; and  result  in  too  great  interference 
with  the  ()p<»ration  of  basic  economic  prin- 
ciples   in    rmr    free    enterprise    system 

Currently,  hearings  are  underway  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  In  Congress. 

The  future  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions— frankly  speaking — is  seriously  clouded, 
particularly  by  questions  on  how  much  au- 
thority enactment  of  the  legislation  would 
leare  in  the  hands  'if  *he  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture 

.^  majnr  job  in  achieving  a  relatively  good 
supply-demand  balance  Includes  the  attain- 
ment of  better  distribution  and  consumption 
of  our  food  supply.  * 

Although  you  have  established  a  remark- 
able record,  the  health  of  the  farmer,  the 
general  economy,  and  the  consuming  public 
can  benefit  from  a  still  broader,  more  crea- 
tive imaginative  effort  by  you  to  develop 
ways  to:  more  effectively  utilize  food:  reduce 
food  costs:  and  generally  Improve  distribu- 
tion and  consumption. 

As  in  the  past.  I  know  you  will  do  your 
best,  not  only  to  meet  this  obligation,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  such  a  challenge. 

REVIEW     OF    WORLD     AFFAIRS 

Now    le"  s   turn  briefly  to  world  affairs. 

Is  this  a  broad  jump  from  the  farm  to 
International  relations?  Yes,  but  it  reflects 
two   thi.'.gs 

Pirst,  this  Is  a  shrunken  world.  People  are 
living  closer  together:  interests  are  more 
tightly  intermeshed:  and  factors  of  national 
and  international  life  affect  all  of  us  to  an 
ever-larger  degree 

Secondly,  you  and  I  face  the  task  of  broad- 
ening our  understanding  and  perspective  to 
encompass  more  local.  State.  National,  and 
international  issues  that  may — and  some- 
times do — affect  our  welfare,  opportunity 
and  security 

Around  the  globe,  the  CommunlsU  are 
s'.rnng  up  trouble,  creating  wars,  sparking 
rebellions  attempting  to  overthrow  existing 
governments,  and  engaging  in  a  wide  variety 
of  espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  and  other 
legal  and  illegal  efforts  to  expand  their  In- 
fluence and  control.  Today,  there  are  an 
estimated  36  million  Reds  operating  In  about 
86  countries,  attempting  to  further  the  alms 
of  world  conquest  by  the  Reds.  Because  the 
Red  conspiracy  is  so  widespread.  It  Is  dlfllcult 
to  predetermine  when  or  where  the  next  ex- 
plosion, sparked  by  Red  action,  will  occur  In 
the  world. 

In  spite  of  our  difficult  problems,  however, 
we  must  not  allow  "curtains  of  gloom"  to 
descend  over  the  Nation;  rather,  freedom.  In 
my  Judgment,  will  triumph — if  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  effort  now  to  stop 
Red  aggression  and  promote  the  cause  of 
pe.ice  and  freedom. 

Can  we  develop  ways  to  accommcxlate.  or 
at  least  negotiate,  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  East  and  Wes- '  Can  we  stop  the 
Reds  without  war^ 

Can  we  meet  the  great  and  growing  de- 
m.inds  of  the  billions  of  have-not  people  In 
the  world  for  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life' 

These  are  grave  and  serious  questions  that 
need  to  be  faced,  and  resolved.  In  oui  time. 


Ultimately,  we  must  hnd  realistic  answers — - 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  stability  and  peace. 

KENNEDY -KHRUSHCHEV    SUMMIT 

To  try  to  find  ways  to  negotiate  East-West 
differences.  President  Kennedy  met  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  Fortunately,  the  world  ex- 
pected no  miracle  working  in  Vienna — and 
no  miracles  emerged  from  the  conference. 

Realistically,  the  range  of  differences  Is  so 
wide  and  varied  that,  even  In  the  best  of 
climates,  these  could  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
Ironed  out. 

By  past  experience,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Reds  are  willing  to  negotiate  on  points 
only  when; 

1.  They  will  benefit  from  advantages,  pres- 
ent or  future,  to  support  the  cause  of  com- 
munism; 

2.  Failure  to  negotiate  would  threaten  to 
start  a  large-scale  war; 

3.  World  opinion  Is  strong  enough  to  have 
an  impact  even  on  the  policies  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  of  Pelping;  or 

4.  Negotiation  offers  an  opportunity  for 
propagandizi  ng. 

However,  the  wllUng-.ess  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  meet  with  the  Kremlin  leaders  reflected 
once  more  U.S.  willingness  to  go  the  "extra 
mile" — If  it  would  contribute  to  peace. 

In  negotiations,  however,  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  are  "shooting  for"  different 
goals.  We — and  our  friends  around  the 
world — want  peace,  and  a  globe  on  which 
each  nation — by  self-deternrilnatlon — can  de- 
termine its  ultimate  dest'ny.  By  contrast, 
the  Reds  want  to  conquer  the  world  and  sub- 
Jugate  all  people  and  nations  to  Its  totalitar- 
ian system. 

REVIEW    OF    HOT    SPOTS    IN    THE    WORLD 

Briefly,  now,  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some 
of  the    'hot  spots"  around  the  world. 

In  Cuba,  the  Red-tinged  Castro  regime  has 
become  more  firmly  entrenched. 

As  we  know,  unfortunately,  the  rebellion 
failed.  SubFequently,  the  Cuban  dictator 
offered  to  trade  prisoners  for   tractors. 

Personally,  I.  like  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  condemn  Castro's  Inhuman,  Im- 
moral attempts  to  trade  material  for  human 
life. 

Officially,  the  United  States — wisely,  I  be- 
lieve—has refused  to  be  drawn  Into  such  a 
barter.    I  support  that  policy. 

Now,  the  question  arises:  Should  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — acting  in  a  non- 
governmental capacity — be  permitted  to  at- 
tempt to  set  free  1,200  prisoners? 

What  are  the  major  factors  Involved? 

1  Castro's  offer  to  barter  human  life  for 
tractors  of  Itself,  is  Immoral.  On  the  other 
hand,  would  the  United  States  be  Immoral 
by  failing  to  heed  the  freedom  cry  of  the 
prisoners — particularly  when  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  free  them?  Obviously,  there 
will  be  human  suffering,  and  possibly  death. 
If  such  action  Is  not  taken. 

2.  The  Impact  of  U.S.  actions  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  In  world  affairs.  According 
to  reports,  nations  are  applauding,  not  con- 
demning, the  voluntary  efforts  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. In  addition,  people  of  other  countries 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  also  volun- 
tarily undertaking  efforts  to  collect  funds  to 
free  the  prisoners.  Overall.  Castro's  attempts 
to  put  human  life  on  the  block  In  exchange 
for  equipment  has  boomer-tnged  In  countries 
where  Castroism  was  making  some  headway. 

3.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  Impact 
upon  freedom-seeking  people  not  only  In 
Cuba,  but  elsewhere.  Including  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  if  the  United 
States  failed  to  accept  the  offer  to  free  the 
prisoners  of  totalitarian  communism? 
Would  it  stir  confidence,  or  disillusion? 

As  yet,  there  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Cuban  dictator — In  view 
of  world  reaction — would  even  go  through 
with  such  a  deal.  Nevertheless,  people 
around    the   globe  are   watching  carefully. 


In  summary,  then,  the  situation  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Pollcywlse.  the  United  States  has  rightly 
refused  to  be  drawn  Into  barter  for  human 
life. 

2.  Now.  should  nongovernmental  efforts  be 
made  to  free  prisoners  of  communism? 
This  Is  a  decision  for  the  American  people. 

OTHE31    "TROUBLE    SPOTS" 

Now.  let's  look  at  some  of  the  other  "trou- 
ble spots." 

In  Laos,  the  Reds — though  professing  a 
desire  for  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations  lor 
settlement  of  the  difficulties — are  continu- 
ing military  operations  to  attempt  to  extend 
their  control  over  more  territory — thus  hold- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  14-natlon  commis- 
sion set  up  to  seek  peace  In  that  nation. 

In  the  Congo.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  still  the 
No.  1  troublemaker 

In  Berlin,  also,  there  are  recurring  threats 
of  Red  action  to  create  tension  which  would 
possibly  result  In  war. 

Overall,  the  Reds  continue  to  build  bon- 
fires around  the  globe  which  threaten—  If 
allowed  to  spread — to  lead  to  a  global 
conflagration. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

riVE-roiNT     PROGRAM    TO    COMBAT    COMMUNISM 

The  balance  of  power — and  of  world  opin- 
ion— once  "solidly  "  on  the  side  of  the  West- 
ern nations,  now  is  teetering  precariously — 
with  the  Reds  Increasing  their  Influence  and 
power. 

If  W3  arc  to  defeat  the  Communists'  aim 
of  world  conquest,  then  we  need  to  adopt 
a  stronger,  nonmllltary  offensive  against  the 
Communists^ -as  well  as  maintaining  a 
strong  military  deterrent 

Among  other  things,  this,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, should  Include: 

1.  Strengthening  our  Information-spread- 
ing program  to  beat — not  be  beaten  by — 
the    Communist    propaganda    machine. 

2.  Adopt  more  effective  machinery  against 
Infiltrative  penetrations — the  fruits  of  which 
have  been  witnessed  in  Cuba  and  Laos 

3  A  sharper  counteroffensive  to  penetrate 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains— not  leave 
this  as  "untouchable  territory"  for  the  Reds. 

4.  Better  tailored  US.  programs,  such  as 
the  Liitln  American  plan,  to  meet  special 
needs  In  Asia,  Africa  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world;  and 

5.  Finally,  undertake  a  more  dynamic  ef- 
fort to  present  the  efforts  and  objectives  of 
U.S    policies  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

needed:  greater  volt-ntart  mobilization  or 

MANPOWER    AND    RESOURCtS 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  dedicate  the  ef- 
fort, manpower  and  resources  to  stopping 
the  Communists  now,  the  survival  of  our 
way  of  life — Indeed,  of  freedom  Itself — will 
be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Now.  how  can  we — as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans—do  more  about  this  grave  threat  to 
our  security  and  progress? 

By  the  following  ways: 

1.  We  must  discard  the  Idea  that  Uncle 
Sam,  alone,  can  carry  the  fight  against 
the  Reds. 

Then,  we  must  mobilize  our  resources — 
Individually  and  collectively — to  throw  the 
necessary  brainpower,  manpower,  and  re- 
sources Into  ti.e  battle  against  the  Commu- 
nists. Historically,  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  America  Is  the  voluntary  will  to  fight,  sac- 
rifice, and  work  to  build  a  good  life  under  a 
free  flag,  and  to  protect  our  country  from  Its 
enemies. 

2.  Our  civic,  veteran,  social,  cultural,  and, 
yes,  religious  and  other  organizations  can — 
and  should — reexamine  the  potential  ways 
in  which  they  might  serve  our  national  cause 
more  effectively. 

3.  We  need  to  more  greatly  utilize  the 
know-how  and  technology  of  free  enter- 
prise— for    selling    the    Ideas    and    ideals    of 
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freedom.  This  Includes  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  U.S.  firms  ojieratlng  oversea  as 
"buUtln"  Voices  of  America. 

4  Labor,  also — sharing  a  common  bond 
with  workers  arotind  the  globe — possesses  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
how  workers  benefit  under  a  free  system; 
and  how  free  collective  bargaining  can  serve 
not  only  the  worker  but  strengthen  a  nation, 
and  serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 

5.  The  creative  minds — artists,  writers, 
poets,  musicians,  dramatists — have  a  great 
opportunity  to  pxirtray  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people  in  their  dedicated  relentless  effort  to 
create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
humanity. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  greater  volun- 
tary effort  by  our  people.  I  believe  we  must 
also  examine  national  policies  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  willing  to  more  effec- 
tively serve  their  country. 

This,  then.  Is  a  fight  for  all  of  us.  As  a 
people,  we  must  pool  our  resources;  rein- 
vigorate  our  patriotic  spirit;  and  weld  to- 
gether our  efforts  and  purposes  In  a  common 
cause:  that  of  survival  of  ourselves,  of  our 
Ideals,  and  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  time  for  greatness,  for  bravery,  and 
for  alertness. 


recent  months.  In  the  overall  project  of 
river  development,  we  anticipate  that  there 
will  ultimately  be  15  dams  on  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  available  for  flood  control  regu- 
lation. This  Is  a  great  consideration  to  our 
whole  region  which  coupled  with  the  vast 
economic  potential  Inherent  In  power  devel- 
opment and  navigation  makes  this  whole 
endeavor  of  primary  concern  to  us  all. 


River   ProjectJ   in   Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

Ur    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1961 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Albert  Rains  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works: 

Statement  or  Representative  Albert  Rains 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  again  detail  the 
vast  Importance  of  river  development  to  my 
State.  You  gentlemen  were  kind  enough 
last  year  to  vote  us  $200,000  for  continued 
planning  of  the  Millers  Ferry  multipurp>ose 
dam  on  the  Alabama  River  which  Is  vital  to 
full  navigation  on  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
system. 

The  President's  budget  requests  funds  for 
this  project  next  year  as  well  as  planning  and 
design  money  for  two  other  projects  which 
are  most  important  to  our  region.  By  June 
of  1961  almost  half  a  million  dollars  will  have 
already  been  spent  by  engineers  In  planning 
and  development  of  Millers  Ferry.  Unless 
we  can  get  the  $375,000  as  requested  by  the 
budget.  Millers  Ferry  cannot  proceed  on 
schedule  and  we  will  not  get  the  full  value 
of  what  has  already  been  spent  In  Its  plan- 
ning. I  strongly  urge  that  the  committee 
approve  the  funds  as  requested  In  the  1962 
budget. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Claiborne 
lock  and  dam  Is  also  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  program.  The  budget  asks 
for  $75,000  to  resume  planning  there  and  I 
honestly  believe  this  Is  a  modest  request. 

The  third  request  is  for  $300,000  to  com- 
plete planning  of  the  Carters  Flood  and 
Power  Dam,  Coosawattee  River,  in  Georgia. 
The  dam  is  located  on  one  of  the  headwater 
streams  and  a  tributary  of  the  Oostanaula 
River,  all  being  tributary  of  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama system.  Your  approval  of  the  budget 
request  for  this  project  would  give  it  con- 
struction status  and  be  a  major  step  toward 
the  full  river  development  program. 

Now,  my  friends,  many  of  you  will  recall 
the   extensive   flood   damage   to   Alabama  In 


Danger  to  the  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  June  9.  1961. 
issue  of  Life  magazine  entitled,  "Danger 
to  the  Railroads,"  reveals  unmistakable 
signs  that  a  basic  industry  vital  to  our 
national  economy  and  security  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble: 

Danger  to  the  Railroads 

Our  great  transcontlnentJil  network  of 
220,000  miles  of  railroads  Is  vital  to  every- 
thing that  moves,  to  feed  us,  house  us  and 
protect  us.  Yet  Americans,  who  depend  so 
much  on  this  system,  have  been  doing  what 
enemy  saboteurs  have  never  been  able  to  do, 
namely:    cripple  and  threaten   to  destroy  It. 

By  outdated  laws  and  regulations,  by  dls- 
crlrnlnatory  taxes  on  railroads  and  by  sub- 
sidies to  their  competitors,  we  have  been 
crippling  this  vital  network  almost  as  effec- 
tively as  if  we  were  blowing  up  the  tracks. 
Indeed  some  8,440  miles  of  trackage  has  been 
torn  up  or  abandoned  since  World  War  II's 
end  and  20  railroads  have  discontinued  all 
passenger  service.  Here  Is  some  of  the  other 
damage  the  rails  have  suffered  In  the  same 
period : 

Their  share  of  Intercity  freight  has  dropped 
from  67  percent  to  45  percent,  and  their 
share  of  intercity  passenger  traffic  has 
dropped  from  66  percent  to  25  percent. 

Passenger  service  saddles  the  railroads  with 
a  net  loss  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  and.  not  surprisingly,  they  often  seek 
to  abandon  It.  Commuter  service,  though 
absolutely  Indispensable  to  growing  metro- 
politan areas,  is  one  of  the  chief  contributors 
to  that  loss. 

A  number  of  railroads  are  In  chronic  defi- 
cit, and  for  the  first  two  months  of  1961  the 
entire  Industry  was  In  the  red — only  partly 
because  of  unprecedented  blizzards. 

Some  of  the  decline  In  railroad  business 
reflects  healthy  growth  elsewhere  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  But  the  railroads 
have  been  hit  harder  than  the  economic 
facts  Justify.     The  reasons; 

Taxes:  The  railroads,  biggest  Industrial 
real  estate  owners  In  the  country,  pay  $441 
million  a  year  In  State  and  local  taxes.  Be- 
cause they  are  big  and  easy  targets,  they  are 
often  assessed  much  higher  than  other  prop- 
erty. When  they  make  Improvements  to 
benefit  the  public,  they  often  get  kicked 
with  a  tax  raise  as  a  reward — as  in  Toledo 
where  New  York  Central  built  a  fine  new 
terminal  only  to  have  its  taxes  raised  from 
$8,848  to  $48,799.  By  contrast,  the  Toledo 
airport  was  built  with  municipal  funds  and 
pays  no  taxes  whatever. 

Subsidies:  Railroads  get  no  Federal  subsi- 
dies. They  maintain  their  own  right-of- 
way  and  traffic  controls,  whereas  planes  use 
Federal  airways  and  public  airports.  While 
railroads  spent  $16  billion  of  their  own 
money  since  the  war  to  improve  their  equip- 
ment and  methods,  the  Federal  Government 


spent  $100  billion  on  airports,  roads,  rivers 
and  harbors.  Inland  barges— whose  freight 
steadily  increases  — use  waterways  dredged 
and  maintained  by  the  Government 
Trucks,  despite  fairly  heavy  excise,  fuel  and 
tire  taxes,  are  major  beneficiaries  of  the  new 
$42  billion  network  of  Federal -built  high- 
ways. Their  enormous  highway  boxcars  also 
Inflect  the  greatest  wear  on  the  highway^, 
but  the  truck  lobby  Is  doing  its  best  to  defeat 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  raise  tho 
diesel  fuel  tax  and  make  them  pay  a  fnlrer 
share  of  the  maintenance. 

Unfi'lr  regulations:  Railroad  rates  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  may  be  altered  only  after  30 
days'  notice,  oftrn  after  lengthy  hearings. 
Truck  and  barge  operators,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  .set  any  rates  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  can  change  them  at  will.  Largely  be- 
cause of  this  contrast,  the  railroads  today 
carry  only  al)out  10  percent  of  US.  hogs  and 
cattle  to  market  nnd  have  lost  heavily  In  the 
hauling  of  bulk  Items  (grains,  ores)  as  well 
as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Poor  management:  Railroad  management 
Is  often  inefficient,  ptirsues  archaic  and  un- 
reliable methods  las  in  falling  to  pinpoint 
the  costs  of  hauling  passengers) ,  tries  to  get 
rid  of  passengers  Instead  of  attracting  them, 
and  Is  slow  to  seek  Innovations  (like  mono- 
rails or  the  proposed  Levacar — .h  means  of 
sliding  wheelless  trains  on  a  film  of  alri 
which  might  offer  200-mlles  per  hour  surface 
travel   to   compete   with    air   transport. 

Depreciation  problems:  Tax  writeoffs  for 
railroiid  capital  Investment  average  40  years, 
as  compared  t.)  5  years  for  aircraft  invebt- 
mcnt  and  8  for  trucks. 

How  c;.n  wo  save  the  railroads? 

The  fundamental  choice  the  Nation  con- 
fronts Is  whether  to  let  the  profit  Incentive 
go  back  to  work  in  the  industry  or  conclude 
that  it  can't  work  and  put  railroads  under 
Government  subsidy  or  control.  Life  believes 
that  the  first  should  be  given  a  fair  trial 
before  the  second  is  even  considered. 

At  present  the  profit  Incentive  is  stlfied 
because  the  railroads  control  neither  their 
costs  (Importantly  because  of  featherbed- 
ding)  nor  their  jjrlces  (because  of  ICC  reg- 
ulations), nor  do  they  have  a  monopoly  to 
offset  these  disadvantages. 

The  quickest  way  to  put  the  profit  Incen- 
tive to  work  would  be  to  take  ICC  control  off 
their  price  floors.  The  nature  of  railroad 
economics  Is  such — per  employee  they  can 
carry  six  times  as  much  freight  as  trucks, 
and  per  gallon  of  fuel,  three  times  as  much; 
also  they  can  Increase  their  total  loads  with- 
out much  Increase  in  cost — that  they  could 
quickly  get  back  the  traffic  they  can  haul 
profitably.  Gradually,  profits  could  then  give 
them  the  margin  they  need  for  (1)  modern- 
izing and  experimenting  and  (2)  attracting 
bolder,  more  aggressive  brains  to  manage- 
ment. When  such  bold  managers  proved 
they  could  breathe  new  life  Into  the  Industry 
and  Increase  Its  volume,  unions  might  find 
more  Jobs  being  created  and  feel  less  need 
for  featherbeddlng. 

Passenger  service,  particularly  commuting, 
is  going  to  become  vitally  Important  as  traf- 
fic Jams  and  Inadequate  parking  make  other 
forms  of  transport  Increasingly  unrealistic. 
To  save  this  service.  States  and  cities  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  some  of  the  tax 
burdens  the  railroads  carry  It  may  be  nec- 
essary, eventually,  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  develop  (as  it  has  done  for  air  transports) 
the  prototype  models  of  swifter,  or  revolu- 
tionary, equipment 

Above  all.  we  need  a  truly  national  policy 
for  all  transport — one  which  would  encour- 
age integration  of  diversified  forms — air. 
highway,  waterway,  and  rail  It  would  allow 
mergers  where  they  make  sense  We  could 
get  more  of  the  freight  "boxcars"  off  the 
highways,  where  they  inconvenience  and  im- 
peril the  public,  onto  railroad  'piggybacks" 
which   can   haul    them    most    places   cheaper. 
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It    would   repeal    rules    based    on    long- gone 
days,  when  the  railroads  were  a  monopoly. 

The  United  States,  which  has  helped  West- 
ern Europe  and  many  developing  nations 
build  modern  railroad  systems,  virtually 
alone  among  Industrial  nations  is  neglect- 
ing Its  own.  Unless  our  exploding  popula- 
tion Is  going  to  choke  Itself  to  death,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  this  neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  with  the  editors 
of  Life,  that  the  conditions  which  have 
led  railroads  to  their  present  precarious 
situation  are  not  of  an  economic  nature 
nor  are  they  curable  by  anything  the 
railroads  can  or  should  be  expected  to 
do  to  help  themselves.  For  these  condi- 
tions persist  despite  the  cjroat  modern- 
ization and  improvement  program  which 
railroads  have  carried  on  since  World 
War  II  at  a  total  cost  half  again  as  high 
as  their  postwar  earnings. 

The  editors  of  Life  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  railroad  difficulties  are  rooted 
mainly  m  outmoded  transportation  pyoli- 
cies  and  laws  which  place  upon  railroads 
massive  competitive  har.dicaps  virtually 
guaranteeing  unsatisfactory  operating 
results  and  a  perpetually  and  chron- 
ically ill  railroad  system. 

For  this  view,  there  is  persuasive 
support.  It  Is  f.)und  nol  only  in  the  rec- 
ord of  mounting  Government  expendi- 
tures to  promote  other  transport  modes. 
but  also  in  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  almost  every  objective 
study  of  national  transportation  policy — 
and  there  have  been  many— made  since 
1940. 

Railroad  witnesses  have  appeared  be- 
fore congressional  and  other  govern- 
mental bodies  many  times  to  pinpoint 
those  areas  in  which  transportation 
policies  and  laws  are  unsound  and  un- 
just and  have  recommended  specific 
changes,  which  in  their  view,  are  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  financial  anemia 
that  now  afflicts  all  our  essential  com- 
mon earners  and  restore  them  to  health. 
In  general  these  recommendations  are 
compatible  with  those  of  most  objective 
authorities  and  studies. 

To  the  railroad  industry,  these  recom- 
mendations constitute  a  magna  carta 
for  transportation.  Their  objective  is  to 
secure  for  railroads  and  all  other  forms 
of  transportation  four  fundamental  free- 
doms, long  denied  to  railroads  but  en- 
joyed by  other  forms  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  in  the  United  States:  freedom 
from  destructive  re::ulation.  freedom 
from  discriminatory  taxation,  freedom 
from  subsidized  competition,  and  free- 
dom to  provide  a  diversified  transporta- 
tion service. 

Bills  to  implement  this  ma2:na  carta 
for  transportation  have  been  introduced 
and  are  now  awaitm.j  the  attention  of 
appropriate  committees.  The  principal 
ones  are  as  follows,  m  the  area  of  regu- 
lation: 

H,R,  1823  seeks  repeal  of  the  present 
exemption  from  Government  economic 
ref,'uiation  which  trucks,  but  not  rail- 
roads, enjoy  when  th-y  move  agricul- 
tural commodities  declared  to  be  exempt 

H.R.  1824  would  extend  the  exemption 
to  transp>ortation  by  railroad  as  well  as 
by  truck. 

HR.  5595  and  S.  1284  seek  repeal  of 
the   exemption  from   Government  eco- 


nomic  regulation   which  water   carriers 
enjoy  in  transporting  bulk  commodities. 

In  the  area  of  allegedly  discriminatory 
taxation,  railroads  say  they  need  legisla- 
tive relief  of  the  type  prov.ded  in  H  R 
2887,  H.R  2905.  H.R.  3748.  H  R.  3870,  and 
S.  658  I  he  objective  of  these  bills  is  to 
encourage  more  equitable  taxation  of 
railroad  right-of-way.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  providing  that  tax  re- 
lief granted  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  not  be  siphoned  oflf  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  income 
tax — a  possibility  often  cited  in  the  past 
as  the  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  enact  effective 
tax  relief  measures. 

Railroads  also  seek  enactment  of  H  R. 
7421,  to  bar  States  and  communities  from 
assessing  railroad  property  at  a  propor- 
tion of  full  value  substantially  higher 
than  the  proportion  for  all  other  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  same  tax  levy. 

They — and  all  other  for-hire  pa.ssen- 
ger  carriers  as  well — continue  to  call  for 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  Federal  excise 
tax  on  the  fares  of  commercial  carriers, 
as  provided  for  in  S.  1330.  S.  1505,  H.R. 
142  and  18  other  House  bills. 

In  the  area  of  taxation,  also,  are  pro- 
posals for  stimulating  capital  investment 
to  modernize  railroad  plant  and  equip- 
ment. H  R.  6666  would  allow  railroads 
to  place  funds  in  a  construction  re- 
serve, and  to  deduct  these  amounts 
from  taxable  income  if  spent  within  5 
years  on  the  improvements  for  which 
they  were  set  aside.  H.R.  231.  H.R.  3179, 
and  S.  1370  are  further  intended  to  stim- 
ulate improvement  and  modernization 
by  shortening  the  depreciable  lives  of 
railroad  plant  and  equipment,  thus 
speeding  up  the  recovery  and  reinvest- 
ment of  capital  funds. 

In  calling  for  freedom  from  subsidized 
competition,  railroads  point  not  only  to 
the  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment each  year  in  subsidy  to  com- 
mercial airlines,  but  also  to  the  provi- 
sion of  highways,  airways  and  airports, 
and  improved  inland  waterways  by  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  railroad  com- 
petitors. Some  of  these  facilities,  they 
note,  are  furnished  entirely  without 
charge  to  the  commercial  users;  others 
without  adequate  charges. 

H.R.  586.  H.R.  2963.  and  S.  78  call  for 
the  collection  of  fair  and  reasonable 
charges  for  bargeline  use  of  inland 
waterway  navigation  improvements  con- 
structed, maintained,  or  operated  with 
Federal  funds  and  would  create  an  In- 
land Navigation  Commission  to  do  this. 
While  supporting  these  bills,  railroads 
would  prefer  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional User  Charge  Commission  charged 
with  responsibility  for  formulating  and 
collecting  adequate  fees  for  the  private 
commercial  use  of  all  public  traivsporta- 
tion  facilities. 

Completing  the  list  of  bills  to  imple- 
ment the  railroads'  matrna  carta  for 
transportation  program  are  H  R.  7286. 
H.R.  7287.  and  H  R.  7288.  These  bills 
would  remove  barriers  to  transport  di- 
versification and  liermit  instead  the  es- 
tablishment of  transportation  com- 
panies capable  of  providing  service  by 
any  mode  or  any  combination  of  modes 
best  suited  to  shipper  needs. 


In  directing  attention  to  these  bills, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  nor  do  I 
necessarily  believe  that  each  one  con- 
stitutes the  best  possible  solution  to  the 
problems  involved.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  the  problems  exist  and  that  they 
cry  out  for  attention  by  this  Congress. 
And  I  further  suggest  that  failure  by 
Congress  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  now  would  constitute  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  and  abdication  of 
responsibility,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
vital  transportation  industry  and  of  the 
great  American  public,  whose  interests 
we  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  KzNNiTH  A.  Roberts  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works: 

Statement  or  Kenneth   A.   Robests 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this 
esteemed  committee  In  once  again  i>ermlt- 
tlng  this  delegation  to  appear  before  you 
today.  As  you  can  readily  see  by  this  large 
representation  we  have  here  and  as  we  have 
haid  In  previous  years  when  we  appeared 
before  you,  the  people  of  our  great  State 
of  Alabama  are  sincerely  and  deeply  inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  eflorts  of  this 
conunlttee.  some  •200,000  was  appropriated 
last  year  for  the  continuation  of  planning 
and  design  of  the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and 
dam.  These  funds  were  appropriated  by 
the  committee  even  though  the  administra- 
tion had  not  made  a  budget  request  for  the 
project  and.  while  at  the  same  time.  Indicat- 
ing that  this  was  the  type  of  project,  a  part- 
nership project,  that  the  administration  fa- 
vored. 

Tills  was  due  to  the  no-new-start  policy 
of  the  past   administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  appropriation  last  year 
by  this  committee,  the  past  administration 
recommended  that  $375,000  be  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1962  to  continue  planning  and 
design  of  the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam. 

The  present  administration.  In  lu  review 
of  the  budget  recommendations,  also  rec- 
ommended the  $375,000.  In  addition,  the 
present  administration  also  recommended 
$76,000  for  the  resumption  of  planning  and 
design  of  the  Claiborne  lock  and  dam  which 
Is  on  the  Alabama  River  below  the  Millers 
Ferry  lock  and  dam.  In  this  connection  I 
might  mention  that  the  Engineers  have  rec- 
ommended ttiat  these  two  dams  be  com- 
pleted at  the  same  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
committee  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
development  of  this  great  river  system.  The 
committee  has  had  this  information  before 
It  many  times,  and  I  feel  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pres- 
ent and  proposed  development  of  It.  There- 
fore, I  shall  respectfully  request  that  this 
committee  favorably  consider  these  two  re- 
quests of  $375,000  for  the  continuation  of 
planning  and  design  of  the  Millers  Ferry 
lock  and  dam,  and  $75,000  for  the  resump- 


tion of  planning  and  design  of  the  Claiborne 
lock  and  dam,  b-ath  of  which  are  budgeted 
items. 

Members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  will 
request  of  you  some  $300,000  to  complete 
the  planning  of  the  Coosawattce  River  above 
Rome.  Oa  ThU  is  one  of  the  tributaries 
feeding  Into  the  Coosa  River  system  and  Its 
development  Is  an  Integral  and  necessary 
part  of  the  overall  development  plan.  This 
Item  Is  also  budgeted,  and  I  urge  Its  ap- 
proval. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  cour- 
tesy In  permitting  us  to  appear  before  you 
today. 


Imports:    And  the  Apparel   Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■'■T 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMFR 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
present  for  the  Record  the  following 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  several  ap- 
parel factories  in  my  district  which  are 
hard  hit  by  competitive  imports  from  the 
Orient.  I  believe  this  increasingly  se- 
rious situation  merits  full  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  with  a  view  toward 
legislative  relief  for  the  American  ap- 
parel industry  and  I  commend  this  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  for  their  further 
information  and  consideration. 

The  apparel  industry  is  small  business, 
roughly  31.000  different  plants,  only  30 
of  which  have  more  than  1.000  employees. 
The  average  is  250  employees  to  a  fac- 
tory. Total  employment  is  1,225.000 — 
the  fourth  larj;est  in  the  Nation.  For 
the  most  part,  these  factories  are  in 
small  communities  and.  in  most  cases, 
are  the  major  sources  of  employment  in 
the  communities.  For  the  last  3  years, 
imports  have  run  between  10  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  market  and  unemployment, 
as  a  F>ercentage  of  the  lalx)r  force,  is 
also  about  10  percent. 

Unlike  many  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  garment  producers  are  almost 
entirely  affected  by  one  area  of  compe- 
tition— the  low-wage  countries  in  the  Far 
East. 

Apparel  manufacturing  is  also  unique 
from  many  other  industries.  Labor  rep- 
resents a  large  percentage — about  35  per- 
cent— of  the  total  product  cost.  The 
nature  of  the  industry  is  one  that  frus- 
trates attempts  at  automation  and 
mechanization,  which  might  alter  total 
labor  cost.  For  this  reason,  the  indus- 
try is  more  vulnerable  than  many  oth- 
ers to  competition  from  low-wage  areas. 
Sewing  machines  can  be  made  to  run 
faster  perhaps,  but  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine is  controlled  by  the  speed  of  the 
worker.  Backs  and  fronts  have  to  be  put 
together;  sleeves  have  to  be  inserted; 
matching  of  stripes  and  plaids  must  be 
done  by  hand.  When  our  industry  suf- 
fers from  impcirts.  it  is  not  machines 
that  are  idle,  it  is  people,  and  the  im- 
pact of  imports  on  these  people  is  tough. 

The  six  major  categories  itemized  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  are  blouses, 
blouse  and  skiit  sets,  and  blouse  and 
short  sets;  mens  and  boys"  sport,  dress, 


and  work  shirts:  brassieres;  trousers  and 
walk  shorts:  tee  shirts:  fabric  plove.'^ 

Taking  these  6  categories  alone,  in 
the  past  3  years  imports  have  risen  from 
8  million  dozens  to  14  million  dozens. 
When  other  low -wage  counines  bes^in 
exporting  garments  to  this  country  m 
even  larger  quantities,  these  figures  could 
increase  at  a  geometrical  rate.  But.  a.s- 
suming  an  arithmetical  increase,  then  it 
follows  that  by  1965,  an  add:tional  10 
million  dozens  will  be  importe<3.  so  that 
the  figure  then  would  be  about  25  mil- 
lion dozens. 

I  submit  that  the  peculiar  and  vuner- 
able  nature  of  the  textile  and  textile 
products  industry  calls  for  certain  safe- 
guards, not  necessarily  required  by  other 
industries.  Those  in  the  apparel  field 
are  as  interested  in  the  basic  textile  in- 
dustry as  in  themselves.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  garments  being  imr>orted  contain  the 
equivalent  of  twice  as  many  yards  of 
piece  goods  as  are  being  imported  in 
the  form  of  piece  goods.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  every  dozen  garments 
that  is  lost  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  an  impoiter  also  represents  a 
big  loss  to  the  domestic  textile  supplier. 
In  one  small  area,  namely.  Hong  Kong, 
foreign  producers  have  stepped  into  the 
garment  industry  and  walked  away  with 
a  giant  amount  of  the  U.S  market. 
Even  Japan  is  complaining  about  Hong 
Kong  exports  to  the  United  States. 
These  imports  have  caused  substantial 
disemployment  and  threaten  to  cause 
more  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  standard  wage  rate  in  the  Orient 
is  14  to  29  cents  an  hour  but  "learners" 
in  the  garment  industry  are  employed 
at  10  cents  an  hour  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  "learning"  F>eriod. 

In  one  branch  of  the  industry,  ladies' 
undergarments,  imFX)rts  are  now  at  al- 
most 30  percent  of  the  market.  These 
imports  completely  dominate  the  low- 
end  market — that  is,  retail  at  $1  and 
under — and  this  phase  of  the  American 
business  is  practically  extinct.  The  ex- 
porters are  trading  up  in  quality  and 
price  lines  and  they  will  soon  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  better  grades  that 
they  have  had  on  the  low-end  market. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  embroidered 
and  lace  trimmed  garments.  A  more  se- 
rious dislocation  is  foreseen  in  1961  than 
in  1959  and  1960. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  An 
American-made  undergarment  produced 
in  one  of  our  most  efficient  plants, 
with  only  a  moderate  profit,  retails  for 
$2.  Hong  Kong  has  copied  this  garment^ 
fabric,  thread  and  all  components.  The 
factory  makes  roughly  the  same  profit 
as  the  American  firm.  After  paying 
transportation,  duty,  a  profit  for  the 
wholesaler,  and  a  profit  for  the  retailer, 
this  same  garment  retails  at  3  for  $1. 

In  shirts,  both  dress  and  sports,  from 
1956  through  1959,  production  in  both 
categories  remained  stable,  but  imports 
showed  a  substantial  rise.  In  1960.  pro- 
duction was  up  because  the  year  started 
off  with  a  bang.  Even  as  late  as  May 
and  June  of  1960.  production  was  far  in 
excess  of  sales.  As  a  result,  a  heavy  in- 
ventory is  being  carried  into  1961  and 
the  poorer  general  business  refiects  a 
slight  decline  in  imports,  but  importers 


too  are  holding  a  substantial  inventory. 
This  static  situation  can  be  carried  out 
for  US.  producers  of  pajamas,  woven 
undershirts,  and  so  forth. 

The  comparison  between  dollar  im- 
ports and  domestic  dollar  production  is 
often  stressed,  but  impKjrts  are  figured 
on  a  custom  valuation  and  not  on  U.S. 
wholesale  prices  The  essential  meas- 
urement is  units — not  dollars  or  pounds. 

For  example,  in  1960,  the  export  of 
shirts  to  all  countries  totaled  $6^^  mil- 
lion and  the  imports  from  all  countries 
totaled  $14>4  million.  The  exports  rep- 
resent about  200.000  dozens.  The  im- 
ports represent  about  2  million  dozens 
and  this  example  holds  through  all  the 
categories.  It  is  not  the  percentage  of 
the  total  dollar  market  that  is  important 
here,  it  is  the  disruption  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Taking  the  6  categories  together,  in 
1958  the  number  of  imported  units 
jumped  from  approximately  99 '2  mil- 
lion to  144  million  in  1959  and  to  177 'j 
million  units  in  1960.  On  an  average  of 
250  employees  per  factory,  this  would 
account  for  the  output  of  76  factories  in 
1958.  110  factories  in  1959,  and  127  fac- 
tories in  1960. 

On  the  basis  of  50  weeks  a  year,  the 
direct  man -labor-hours  lost  have  jumped 
from  28 '2  million  in  1958  to  50^4  million 
in  1960. 

One  possible  equitable  remedy  as  un- 
derscored by  the  extensive  hearings  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  is  country- 
by-country,  category-by-category  quotas. 
This  seems  fair  to  American  produc- 
ers, foreign  manufacturers  who  pear 
production  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  to 
the  emerging  nations  which  are  certain 
to  enter  the  textile  and  textile  products 
fields  with  the  U.S.  market  their  primary 
outlet.   Some  relief  is  needed. 


River  Projects  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or     ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Hon.  George  Huddleston.  Jr.. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Public  Works : 

Statement  by  Congressman   George 

HrDDUESTON,    Jr 

Over  20  years  ago  the  Alabama-Coosa 
Rivers'  basin  was  designated  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem  area 

Today,  the  region's  resources  are  still 
relatively  undeveloped  compared  to  their 
great  potentials.  Floods  do  considerable 
damage.  Unemployment  Is  high,  particu- 
larly In  the  smaller  towns,  and  many  farm- 
ers have  had  to  move  away  Those  farmers 
who  remain  find  few  Jobs  to  supplement 
their  small  farm  Incomes. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Congress  raised  high 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
area  when  It  authorized  on  March  2  1945. 
several  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects  for  floc>d 
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control,  electric  power  production,  and  other 
purpoees,  and  to  dredge  the  rivers  to  a  nav- 
igable 9-feet  depth.  These  projecta  would 
Btlmulate  comnaerclal  water  traffic,  attract 
new  Industries,  provide  Jobs  and  develop  re- 
sources. 

The  poeslblUty  of  navigation  on  the  Ala- 
bama River  encouraged  several  Industries  to 
locate  there,  Including  a  large  chemical  pK\nt 
which  purchased  850  acres  or  lar.d  In  the 
area.  A  magnesium  company  and  other 
firms  hope  to  build  plants  In  the  basin 
Early  In  1954  the  ALibama  Power  Co  e.x- 
pressed  a  desire  to  build  several  dams  and 
develop  electric  power  on  the  Coosa  River. 
The  company  received  a  license  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  September  4. 
1957,  contracting  that  all  Its  dams  be  com- 
pleted in  10  years  after  commencement  of 
the  first  dam.  Construction  has  been.i  by 
that  comp.iny  on  Weiss  Dam  on  the  C'^.osa 
River,  and  groundbreakir.g  ceremonies  were 
held  on  April  26.  1958. 

Last  year  this  committee  approved  the  ap- 
propriation of  »200.000  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  advance  planning  on  the  Mil- 
lers Ferry  loot  and  dam  near  Camden.  In 
Wilcox  County,   142  miles  above  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  strongly  urge  your  prompt  approval  of 
(11  $375, 000  to  complete  the  advanced  plan- 
ning and  design  of  Millers  Ferry  navigation 
and  hydroelectric  power  dam,  Alabama  River, 
at  mile  140;  i2)  $75,000  to  resume  planning 
of  Claiborne  ravlETiitmn  dam,  Alabama  River, 
at  mile  80:  (3i  $300,000  to  complete  planning 
and  design  of  Carters  flood  and  hydroelectric 
power  dam.  C'o.^awattee  River.  Ga. 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  Is  a  multiple- 
purpose  pr-.joc:  approved  m  1945  to  provide 
flood  contrcl.  navigation,  and  electric  power 
capacity  of  76.000  kilowatt.?.  Jones  Bluff  lock 
and  dam,  247  miles  above  Mobile,  Is  a  multi- 
ple-purpose project  planned  to  have  68.000 
kil07.atts  of  electric  power  capacity.  Those 
two  dams  will  have  an  average  annual  elec- 
tric energy  output  of  729  COO  kilowatt-hours. 
Claiborne  lock  and  dam  was  authorized  for 
construction  83  miles  above  Mobile  to  pro- 
vide flood  control,  navigation  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

Good  congressional  planning  requires  a 
quick  start  on  development  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  so  that  Improvements  on 
both  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  Rivers  may  be 
completed  together.  In  about  10  years. 

Early  development  of  the  Alabama-Coosa 
River  system  is  vitally  Important  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  at  least  1.500.000  people  In  that  basin 
Including  numen  us  industries  and  associa- 
tions of  whom  all  fcem  to  favor  the  projects. 

The  basin  covers  about  23,800  square 
miles  or  about  one-third  the  area  of  Ala- 
bama and  several  counties  in  Georgia.  That 
region  Is  one  of  the  least  accessible  areas 
In  the  United  States  to  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war  and  Its  development  is  valuable  to  our 
defense  and  to  inter-American  and  other 
foreign  trade 

The  region's  potential  con'ributlrjns  to  na- 
tional and  local  devclopmient  are  great.  In 
1950  the  President's  Water  fiesuurces  Policy 
Commission  termed  the  Alabama-Coosa  Riv- 
ers as  potentially  one  of  the  10  greatest  riv- 
er systems  In   the  United  States. 

The  area  has  numerous  minerals,  some 
of  which  are  only  partially  developed  but 
most  of  them  occur  in  quantity  and  could  be 
valuable  commercially  if  the  rivers  were  nav- 
igable and  power  available.  Some  of  the 
many  minerals  Include  asbestos,  barlte,  baux- 
ite, clay,  coal,  dolomite,  fuller's  earth,  glass. 
graphite,  gravel,  lignite,  limesti:ne.  manga- 
nese, mica,  oil,  selma  chalk,  slate  and  tin. 

The  Corp>s  of  Engineers  has  reported  a 
favorable  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  one-tenth  to 
1  for  the  Alabama-Coosa  River  projecta. 
which  means  they  will  ultimately  more  than 
pay  their  way.  These  projects  will  provide 
electric  puwer,  and  encourage  e.Kpanslon  of 
present  industries  and  the  development  of 
new  projects  and  Industries.     They  will  al- 


low lower  and  more  stable  transportation 
rates  for  bulk  materials,  provide  Job  opiX)r- 
tunltles.  and  supplemental  Incomes  for  farm 
families.  The  dam  will  not  only  help  pro- 
vide pover  and  flood  control:  it  will  also 
create  atundant  recreari.inal  areas  along  the 
rivers  by  fl  x>dlng  the  low  marshlands  The 
reservoirs  wovild  provide  water  for  irrigation. 
I  believe  that  quick  action  on  these  proj- 
ects is  •  italiy  important  to  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  basin  and  to  the  United  States. 
Consequiiutly.  I  once  again  urge  that  you 
approve:  (1)  $375,000  to  complete  the  ad- 
vanced planning  and  design  of  Millers  Perry 
navigation  and  hydroelectric  power  dam. 
Alabama  River,  at  mile  140;  (2)  $75,000  to 
resume  planning  of  Claiborne  navigation 
dam.  Alabama  River,  at  mile  80;  (3)  $300,000 
to  complete  planning  and  design  of  Carters 
flood  and  hydroelectric  power  dam.  Coosa- 
wattee  River.  Ga. 


Addreis  by  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins,  of  Tennei- 
»ee,  to  the  Veterani  of  Foreign  Wan 
Convention,  Held  in  Memphii,  Tenn. 


E^rrENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or    rE.VNE.S.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr  D  WIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speakrr. 
recently  my  valued  colleague.  Joe  L. 
EviNs,  of  Tennessee,  delivered  a  very  pro- 
found address  to  the  Vet<^rans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Convention,  in  the  city  of 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

It  was  so  thoroughly  done  and  re- 
vealed such  .study  and  thought  that  I 
have  aj^ked  permis.sion  to  include  the 
address  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins, 
OF  Tennessee  at  the  VFW  Convention, 
Memphis.  Jxtne  3.  1961 

i.  introduction 

Commander  Mahler,  distinguished  guesta. 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan, 
my  fellow  veterans,  ladles  and  gentlemen  and 
friends — 

Certainly  I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to 
be  privileged  to  attend  this  convention. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  In 
Tennessee  In  June. 

When  my  neighbor  and  friend  and  our 
able,  genial  commander,  Lynn  Mahler,  came 
to  Washington  early  this  year  in  connection 
with  your  VFW  legislative  conference  and 
invited  me  to  speak  with  you  at  thU  con- 
vention— I  hastened  to  accept. 

I  welct)me  the  opportunity  always  to  be 
In  Tennessee — and  am  pleased  to  be  included 
on  your  program  for  this  the  33d  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Department 
of  Tennessee. 

The  companionship  of  old  friends  and 
fellow  veterans  is  always  stimulating  and 
enjoyable — and  I  am  pleased  to  greet  all 
of  you  veterans  from  VFW  poets  across  the 
Volunteer  State.  Our  genial  friend  Earl 
Gentry  has  been  our  moet  able  escort  and 
aid.  May  I  also  commend  all  the  lovely 
ladies  of  the  VFW  auxiliary. 

This  convention  provides  an  important 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  Important  mat- 
ters that  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us — to  our 
veterans  and  our  Nation. 

I  would  not  want  to  come  to  Memphis 
and  Shelby  County  without  paying  tribute 
to  my  es'eemed  and  genial  colleague.  Ci.ift 
Davis,   who  represents   this  district  so   ably 


in  the  Congress.     Clitt  Davis  and  his  lovely 
wife  Carrie  certainly  make  a  great  team  in 

Witshlngton. 

II.    SERVICE    ON    VETERANS'    COMMITTEE    AND 
APPROPRIATIONS   COMMITTEE 

As  has  been  Indicated.  It  has  been  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  have  served  for  a 
period  of  6  years  as  a  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House, 
prior  to  my  election  and  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  know  It 
was  with  some  feeling  of  reluctance  when  I 
transferred  by  assignment  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  But.  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  I  had  a  little  talk  and  visit  and  we 
recognized  and  concluded  that  although  our 
committee  had  passed  many  bills  and  was 
capable  of  passing  many  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  our  veterans,  that  some  times 
these  were  not  effective  unless  adequate 
appropriations  were  provided  to  Implement 
the  bills  passed. 

So,  In  transferring  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  in 
any  respect  left  or  diminished  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  veterans  of  Tennessee  and 
our  Nation:  but  rather  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handles  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans"  Administration.  I 
have  had  Increasing  opportunities  for  wider 
service  to  all   of  our   veterans. 

During  these  years  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  known  personally  the  five  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Veterans'  AtTministratlon: 

General  Bradley,  who  became  Adminis- 
trator immediately  following  World  War  II: 
General  Gray;  Mr  H  G.  Hlgley;  Mr  Sumner 
G  Whlttler;  and  now  the  new  Administrator 
John  S.  Gleason.  Jr.,  who  Is  a  distinguished 
veteran  himself  and  a  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

ni.    COMMEND    VTW    ORGANIZATIOW 

May  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  organi- 
zation whose  representatives  appear  before 
committees  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Appropriations  Committee — that  Is  more  re- 
spected than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — 
a  truly  great  national  and  International  or- 
ganization composed  of  patriots  and  men 
who  have  fought  In  the  service  of  our  country 
and  defended  the  principles  of  America  and 
our  homeland — whose  Tennessee  member- 
ship of  23,000  composes  a  great  force,  ad- 
vocating legislation  and  programs  of  benefit 
to  our  veterans  and  our  country. 

And,  may  I  pay  a  very  high  tribute  to  your 
own  national  legislative  representative — 
Omar  Ketchum — who  Is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  able,  articulate  and  effective  legislative 
representatives  of  any  veterans  organization. 
Our  comrade  Omar  Ketchum  Is  alert  to 
every  opportunity  to  advocate  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  our  vet- 
erans and   the  defense  of  our   country. 

IV.    RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

The  new  session  of  the  Congress  has  been, 
and  continues,  an  exceedingly  busy  one,  with 
much  accomplished  and  much  yet  to  be 
achieved. 

I  want  to  mention  this  Nation's  achieve- 
ment In  putting  a  man  Into  space.  Astro- 
naut Shepard's  vaulting  Into  space  has 
demonstrated  Americas  capabilities  and  has 
given  new  meaning  to  America's  capability 
and  determination  that  we.  as  a  nation,  shall 
go  forward  and  remain  first  In  defense  among 
all  nations. 

In  a  very  personal  way.  I  have  had  a  most 
rewarding  experience  in  recent  weeks  In  our 
successful  drive  to  raise  funds  to  serve  a  fel- 
low veteran  and  fellow  Tennessean.  Sgt.  Alvln 
C.  York,  the  greatest  hero  of  World  War  I. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Congress — on  the 
opening  day — I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  waiver  of  Sergeant  York's  longtime  tax 
Indebtedness  totaling  $172,000  Including  In- 
terest. This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  all  our  veterans 
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organizations  have  been  Immen.'^ply  in- 
terested for  the  past  several  years  as  Sergeant 
York  became  dlsnb'ed  and  bedfast  and  the 
Interest  on  his  t«.:t  liability  continued  to 
increase. 

Being  unable  to  r.ecure  a  favorable  report 
on  our  bill  to  grant  a  waiver  of  his  tax 
liability — because  o'  the  reason  of  a  prece- 
dent which  might  ae  set.  applicable  to  tax 
cases  of  all  veterans — a  committee  was 
formed  with  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  as  chair- 
man; Attorney  General  Robert  F  Kennedy: 
Mr.  Silliman  Evanii.  Jr..  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean;  and  the  late  film  ac- 
tor, Gary  Cooper,  who  played  the  role  of 
Sergeant  York  in  the  movie;  and  myself  as 
treasurer,  to  solicit  contributions  in  a  na- 
tional fund  raising  campaign  to  pny  off 
Sergeant  York's  tai  Indebtedness.  The  re- 
sponse of  Sergeant  York's  friends  and  ad- 
mirers throughout  ihe  Nation  has  been  most 
heartening — a  warming  experience. 

To  Tennesseans  and  to  Sergeant  York's 
fellow  veterans  this  drive  was  a  high  priority 
matter.  Speaker  Sam  Ratdxtrn,  a  distin- 
guished native  Tennessean  started  the  cam- 
paign with  a  personal  check  for  $1,000. 
He  and  another  famous  Tennessean.  Cordell 
Hull,  my  predecess<ir  in  the  Coneress.  and 
then  a  colleague  of  Mr  RATSimN  In  the 
House,  were  in  the  welcoming  delegation  that 
greeted  Sergeant  York  on  his  return  from 
Europe  as  America  r,  greatest  hero  of  World 
War  I — a  result  of  his  single-handedly  kill- 
ing 25  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  132  more 
In  a  raid  on  a  Gtrman  machlnegun  nest 
In  France's  Bealleau   Wood. 

The  letters  and  contributions  that  poured 
Into  our  office  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
$49,000,  practically  dnuble  the  amount  re- 
quested and  needed  From  that  fund  $25,000 
has  been  paid  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice whose  officials  suggested  that  a  compro- 
mise and  settlement  of  this  tax  claim,  long 
In  dispute,  could  tx;  made  for  this  amount 

Among  the  contributors  was  the  VFW  na- 
tional comander.  Ted  C  Connell.  who  flew  to 
Washington  to  pre.'^ent  a  check  from  your 
organization  for  $1,000  to  the  Help  Sergeant 
York  Committee. 

Similar  gifts  we-e  made  by  other  vet- 
erans organizations.  Including  $2,000  from 
American  Legion  posts  In  Tennessee. 

A  contribution  of  $500  came  from  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Other  large  generous  gifts  were  mp.de  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon;  former  WAC  commander 
and  former  Secreta.'y  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby;  Col  Abe 
Plough,  a  prominent  businessman  of  Mem- 
phis; publishers  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  Philip  Graham  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, among  many  others 

Television  stars  Dave  Garroway  and  Ed 
Sullivan  made  appeals  to  the  public  In  be- 
half of  the  York  fund  and  drive  which  were 
slgniflcant  contributions. 

Dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  and  even  pennies 
came  from  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country 

The  remainder  of  the  contributions  have 
been  placed  in  a  trust  fund  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  benefit  of  Sergeant  York  and 
his  family,  and  moieys  from  this  fund  are 
now  being  passed  (m  to  Sergeant  York  as 
needed. 

Sergeant  York  is  now  age  73  and  remains 
confined  to  his  bed  at  his  farm  home  near 
Pall  Mall  in  Fentress  County.  He  has  been 
fighting  his  battle  irom  an  Invalid's  bed  as 
he  fought  courageously  In  the  trenches  In 
France  In  World  War  I. 

I  recently  talked  long  distance  with  Ser- 
geant York  and  told  him  of  the  love  and 
affection  of  all  America  for  him — told  him 
how  the  Nation  was  grateful  and  how  they 
remembered  his  deeds  of  heroism;  that  he 
has  many  friends  and  all  wish  him  a  long 
and  happy  life. 
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Srrpear.t  York  says  he  wonders  how  he 
can  adequately  express  his  thanks  to  the 
tho'.isands  who  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
to  alleviate  his  tax  Indebtedness  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

As  a  byproduct  of  our  committee's  work, 
more  recently  an  additional  trust  fund  has 
been  established  by  private  sources  from 
Mr  S  H  du  Pont  of  Wilmington.  Del  , 
which  certainly  Insures  that  Tenne^yiee's 
great  hero  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  These  elfts 
and  contributions,  my  comrades,  came  from 
the  heart  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole — and  show  the  affection  which  our 
people  hold  for  all  of  our  American  sol- 
diers and  patriots. 

More  than  10,000  contribution?  were  re- 
ceived In  our  Washington  office  and  extra 
help  had  to  be  employed  to  open  the  letters 
and  count  the  contributions. 

One  envelope  from  Missouri  contained  a 
$50  bill  but  carried  no  communication  or 
Identification  of  the  sender  yet  the  gift 
spoke  volumes. 

So  did  an  envelope  containing  $1  and  a 
note  Just  signed  "An  Old  Woman"  and  say- 
ing "I  am  81  and  don't  have  very  much  so 
excuse  the  small  amount."  In  the  same 
vein  was  a  note  from  a  small  boy  age  9  from 
nUnois  who  said  he  helped  his  brother  on 
a  r  per  route.  His  letter,  addressed  to  Ser- 
ge;\nt  York,  said  "I  hope  this  25  cents  will 
help  you." 

The  large  and  small  gifts  all  expressed  one 
urgent  wish — to  help  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great   hero. 

The  heartwarming  and  national  demon- 
stration of  esteem  and  affection  for  Ser- 
geant York  certainly  today  makes  our  world 
look  brighter.  This  campaign  has  been  a 
means  of  m.'\klng  a  great  many  people  think 
of  all  the  soldiers  and  veterans  who  have 
served  our  country  and  stirs  In  us  the  mem- 
ories of  the  great  service  our  veterans  have 
rendered  this  country.  The  Sergeant  York 
campaign  has  been  helping  to  advance  the 
cause  of  all  of  our  veterans. 

V.     AMERICA    HAS    CREATEST    VETERANS    PROGRAM 
or    ANT     NATION 

In  Congress  simultaneous  efforts  have  been 
going  forward  during  this  session  to 
strengthen  and  extend  legislative  programs 
for  our  veterans. 

America  prides  Itself  In  having  the  great- 
est legislative  program  of  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  any  nation  In  the  world.  These  In- 
clude great  programs  of  hospitalization, 
medical  care,  compensation  and  pension,  re- 
habilitation and  training,  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits,  programs  of  hotising.  financial 
assistance,  direct  loans,  veterans  instirance 
and  extensive  benefit  programs  for  widows 
and  dei>endents  of  veterans  who  have  served 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  all  pro- 
grams for  the  'V'eterans'  Administration  for 
the  current  year  total  almost  $5  billion. 
The  appropriation  request  for  all  benetit  pro- 
grams for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
1982  -which  our  committee  has  recently 
examined  and  held  hearings  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  Is  scheduled  for  action  next 
week  In  the  House,  calls  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $5  5  billion — a  sub- 
stantial Increase  over  the  current  year. 
These  figures  are  large,  but  they  Include 
funds  for  maintaining  and  operating  173 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
Philippines,  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
120.528  beds  and  an  average  daily  patient 
load  of  115.000.  The  new  bill  carries  a  total 
of  $3  billion  for  compensation  and  pension. 

The  rehabilitation  and  education  pro- 
grams ha\e  been  declining  because  more 
than  5  million  veterans  have  received  some 
type  of  education  and  training,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  tells  us  that  the 
need  for  rehabilitation  certainly  Is  not  as 
great  today  as  the  period  immed lately  fol- 
lowing the  war. 


While  we  have  this  great  veterans'  bene- 
fit program  and  are  Justly  proud  of  it.  our 
programs  are  not  perfect — inequities  exist 
and  must  be  adjusted  and  fvirther  benefits 
provided. 

VI     TWO    or  THE   MAJOR   BILLS  OF   HIGH   PRIORITT 

Two  of  the  major  bills  pendmg  in  the 
Congress  at  the  present  time  are  buis  to  In- 
crease the  disHbii;ty  compensaiicm  rates  of 
disabled  veterans  H  R  87y  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Teacue  at  the  request 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Adnanis- 
trator.  Mr  Gie.iion.  in  response  tci  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  to  tlie  Cuneress  <  :i 
veterans'  legislation  Here  in  brief  is  Pres- 
ident   Kennedy's    recommeiidhUor. 

"Dear  Mr.  Speaker  In  my  recent  message 
on  budget  and  fiscal  policy  1  reconunended 
that  the  Congress  enact  selective  increases 
In  compensation  rates  for  veterpas  with 
service-connected  disabilities  to  offset  rises 
In  the  costs  of  living  since  the  I:\st  increase 
In  1957  and  to  adjust  rates  m  categories 
which  are  out  of  line.  The  American  people 
have  traditionally  Insisted  that  those  veter- 
ans who  were  Injured  in  the  service  of  their 
Nation  be  treated  Justly  and  humanely — a 
policy  which  will  be  carried  out  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

"The  Administrator  of  Veter:.n.s'  Affairs 
has  prepared  and  submitted  to  me  a  draft 
of  legislation  which  Implements  the  rec- 
ommendation in  mv  message  1  believe  this 
approach  wh  ch  gives  pre:.ter  increa..'^cs  to 
those  veterans  with  the  m.  re  severe  iiiju- 
rles  Is  fair  and  reasonable  1  r-.:r. .  therefore. 
transmitting  the  Administrator's  letter  of 
Justification  and  the  accompanying  draft 
bill.  I  strongly  recommend  early  enactment 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  F    Kennedy  " 

I  shall  not  supply  all  the  details  but 
generally  speaking  this  hill  would  provide 
approximately  a  10-perccnt  Increase  in  com- 
pensation benefits  to  every  .^mf  rican  veteran 
who  received  a  disability  check  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  today.  These  com- 
pensation benefits  ranging  from  veterans 
with  a  10-percent  disability  to  a  100-percent 
disability  would  represent  a  total  Increase 
cost  of  $88  million. 

The  other  measure  receiving  high  priority 
attention  In  the  Congress  is  an  appropriation 
of  $75  million  to  continue  expansion,  devel- 
opment, and  modernization  of  the  hospital 
construction  and  modernization  program. 

It  Is  vital  that  we  go  forward  with  the 
veterans'  hospital  construction  program, 
replacing  temporary,  wartime  barrack-type 
facilities  with  modern  and  up-to-date  and 
well  equipped  facilities. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  ap- 
proved the  initial  request  for  this  improve- 
ment several  years  ago  and  we  have  been 
moving  forward  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  to  $75  million  each  year 
for  the  past  several  years  for  this  moderni- 
zation construction  program. 

We  In  Tennessee  are  proud  of  the  four 
veterans'  hospitals  in  our  State — at  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Murfreesboro.  and  at  Mountain 
Home  In  east  Tennessee. 

The  new  $17.5  million  veterans'  hospital 
In  Nashville  is  presently  under  construction. 
The  cornerstone  laying  and  dedication  of  this 
building  Is  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  This  fine  new  modern  facility 
is  designed  to  serve  all  the  hospital  and  med- 
ical needs  of  our  veterans  in  middle  Tennes- 
see, southern  Kentucky,  and  north  Alabama. 
The  appropriations  for  this  new  facility  rep- 
resents a  goal  and  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  veterans  of  our  State  and  veteran 
organizations   in  Tennessee. 

A  replacement  for  Mempliis  is  a  project 
which  merits  approval.  The  Congress  has 
already  approved  expansion  of  facilities  at 
Murfreesboro  itnd  improvements  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Mountain  Home  facility  In 
Johnson  City. 
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'  Our  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
now  represent  an  Investment  of  $2  billion. 
We  have  developed  a  magnificent  medical 
care  program  which  Is  a  source  of  national 
strength  and  pride.  The  demands  of  this 
sys:em    will    grow    as    our    veterans    advance 

We  must  see  to  it  that  adequate  beds  for 
out-patient  treatment  are  provided  for  aged 
and  needy  veterans  The  program.  In  this 
area  as  planned  takes  Into  account  increas- 
ing needs  of  ve'erans  for  both  hospital  and 
out-patlen'  care,  including  care  for  the  aged 
and  chronicai;y   \\\   veterans. 

Other  measures  being  considered  In  the 
Congress  will  affect  the  veterans'  housing 
and  direct  home  loan  program,  the  adjust- 
ment of  pension  rates.  Including  the  cost 
of  living  Increase  for  disabled   veterans. 

VI!      BILLS    PASSED    AND    PENDING 

Some  16  new  bills,  all  affecting  veterans, 
have  already  passed  the  House  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  these  16  meas- 
ures are  presently  pending  in  the  Senate. 
These  include: 

I  A  bill  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  having  service-incurred 
disability  of  deafness  of  both  ears. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  for  veterans 
who  Incurred  disabilities  in  service  after 
World  War  II  and  after  the  Korean  conflict. 

3  A  bill  to  provide  a  modified  plan  of 
life  insurance  coverage  for  holders  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Instirance  policies. 

4  Ti>  provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  salary 
of  managers,  and  directors  of  VA  hospitals. 

5  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective  date  of 
statutory  awards. 

6.  Provides  increased  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  for  cer- 
tain anatomical  losses. 

7  To  permit  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  perixls  of  service  to  meet  90-day  serv- 
ice requirement  for  pension. 

8  To  provide  outpatient  medical  and 
dent:  1  care  for  certain  war  veterans. 

9  A  bill  to  extend  the  guaranteed  and 
direct  home  loan  programs. 

10.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  in- 
creases for  dependent  parents  and  children. 

II  To  provide  for  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans  who  are  elderly,  chronically 
ill.  and  otherwise  handicapped. 

12  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to  veterans 
when  housing  credit  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able 

13  To  provide  an  increa.'^e  of  from  $10 
to  $100  a  month  to  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  holders. 

14  A  Judicial  review — bill  which  requires 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  to  render  in 
writing  their  decision  both  as  to  law  and 
the  fact  in  cases 

One  of  the  unfortxinate  situations  pre- 
vailing in  the  Congress  is  the  lack  of  a  sep- 
arate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
Senate  As  you  know,  veterans  affairs  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate  Is  referred  to  a  Sub- 
committee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  long  has 
advocated  the  creation  of  a  separate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  Senate 
and  certainly  the  number  of  veterans  today 
and  the  extent  of  budgetary  requirements 
fully  Justifies  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate committee  to  consider  veterans  affairs 
legislating  in  the  Senate. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  alone  is  larger 
than  any  one  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Post   Office  Department. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  170,000 
employees  in  its  various  hospitals  and 
branch  offices  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  VA  carries  a  master  index  card  with 
more  than  30  million  veterans'  names 
listed — living  and  dead. 


Vm.    THE    WORLD    SITUATION 

Our  veterans  and  certainly  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  have  a  constantly  widening 
purpose  and  scope  as  you  concern  yourself 
wltli  the  duties  and  respKinslblUtles  of  pa- 
triotic citizens.  The  recent  developments  in 
Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  Middle  East  and 
throughout  the  world  necessitates  our  vet- 
erans remaining  alert — to  stand  guard  as 
citizen  s  Dldlers  ready  to  defend  our  country, 
as  needed.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Our  organization  Is  a  large  one  and  the 
VTW  provides  a  tremendous  media  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  achievement.  The  reach 
of  the  members  of  the  VFW  is  not  only  com- 
munltywlde  and  statewide  but  Indeed  na- 
tionwide and   worldwide. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  an  or- 
ganization with  a  membership  now  ntunber- 
ing  1.250.000 — in  Tennessee  alone  more  than 
23,000 — the  VFW  Is  truly  a  great  force  of 
strength    stability,   and  world  order. 

The  Incidents  of  each  day  make  It  clear 
that  the  global  endurance  which  we  call  the 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the 
Communist  powers  is  a  test  of  oiur  continued 
national  spirit  and  patriotism — perhaps  the 
sternest  test  we  as  a  nation  have  experienced. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
responsibilities  constantly  grow  and  ex- 
pand and  where  the  task  of  preserving  our 
national  sovereignty  grows  evermore  com- 
plex. 

Ideas  for  world  government  and  other 
forms  of  supergovernment  fill  tlie  air. 

America  will  fulfill  her  role  of  leadership 
in  helping  to  build  world  order  and  peace. 
However,  every  lesson  of  history  tells  us  that 
we  will  not  accomplish  our  destiny  by  dilut- 
ing our  Americanism  or  by  compromising  our 
national  sovereignty. 

IX.    Mn.lTARY     STRENGTH     PLCS    SOMETHINO 

MORE 

We  are  building  and  must  maintain  the 
strongest  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  the 
world.  We  are  working  to  modernize  the 
Army  and  assure  adequate  up-to-date 
equipment  of  all  types — we  are  improving 
our  strong  two  ocean  Navy,  which  already 
has  mis* lie  capabilities — and  we  are  main- 
taining the  strongest  Air  Force  with  the 
greatest  destruction  potential  ever  as- 
sembled. 

While  we  need  strength  and  etablUty. 
something  more  Is  needed  and  that  Is  a 
moral  rearmament  for  our  Nation — moral 
rebirth. 

The  moral  rearmament  movement  Is  In- 
deed making  a  significant  contribution 
toward  the  promotion  of  understanding 
and  world  peace.  Tolerance  and  attitudes 
of  goodwill  for  others  may  be  even  more 
effective  than  foreign  aid  and  appropria- 
tions. 

So  long  as  we  think  our  Nation  of  indi- 
viduals fearlessly  determined  to  protect  all 
that  we  hold  dear — then  otu-  American  way 
of  life  will  prosper. 

But,  if  individualism  is  ever  replaced  or 
neglected  or  discarded  for  Individual  pas- 
slveness,  then  we  will  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  cherished  possessions.  "I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  still  I  can  do  something," 
wrote  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

If  we  neglect  this  great  heritage  of  free- 
dom— so  dearly  purchased — we  shall  fall  to 
meet  the  true  challenge  of  our  time. 

I  have  confidence  that   we  will   not. 

At  this  time  of  emergence  of  new  nations, 
the  maturing  of  other  nations,  learning  to 
live  together  without  empires  or  colonial 
possessions,  the  United  States  together  with 
the  United  Nations  has  an  Increasing  role 
and  responsibility  of  providing  leadership 
and  promoting  stability  and  peace.  Our 
tasks  are  particularly  difficult  because  of  the 
onrush  and  spread  of  communism,  but  Amer- 
ica will  merge  and  America  will  win  because 
our  goals  are  Just  and  freedom  will  prevail. 


X.    CONCLUSION PERORATIOM 

Our  country's  traditional  concepts  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  denuxracy  which  dates 
back  to  1776  are  continuing  and  are  being  re- 
affirmed today. 

Nations  and  governments  that  believe  In 
these  concepts  of  liberty  and  freedom  today 
are  working  together  in  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace. 

Throughout  the  course  of  our  Nation's 
history  veterans  of  Tennessee  have  served  In 
all  wars  and  struggles  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom 

From  the  Revolutionary  War.  where  val- 
orous and  heroic  deeds  gave  birth  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  War  of  1812.  under  Andrew 
Jackson;  with  Gen.  Sam  Houston  in  Texas 
and  Davy  Crockett  at  the  Alamo;  and  with 
Col.  Nathaniel  Bedford  Forrest;  Adm  David 
Glasgow  Farragut.  directing  his  men-of-war; 
with  Sergeant  York  marching  his  captives 
out  of  no  man's  land;  and  with  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  Tennesseans  have  al- 
ways made  great  contributions  to  preserving 
our  liberty  and  freedom. 

There  are  now  living  in  our  country  about 
5  million  World  War  I  veterans.  15  million 
World  War  II  veterans,  and  5  million  Korean 
war  veterans  These  men — 26  million — con- 
stitute a  mighty  force,  linked  by  the  bond 
of  common  sacrifice,  "tempered  In  war,  dis- 
ciplined by  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage,  and  unwilling  to  wit- 
ness or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
hum.'.n  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home  and  around  the  world." 

The  latter  phrase  is  a  quotation  from  a 
speech  by  a  World  War  n  veteran  and  for- 
mer PT  boat  commander.  John  F  Kennedy, 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  expressed 
these  sentiments  of  America's  most  battle- 
tested  veterans  at  his  Inauguration  as  the 
35th  President  of  our  country. 

Although  the  President  did  not  direct  his 
words  particularly  to  former  servicemen.  I 
feel  that  his  stirring  mess.age  of  American 
purpose  did  have  a  special  meeting  for  all 
of  our  war  veterans.  That  particular  mean- 
ing is  that  America's  veterans  of  our  age  are 
truly  our  citizen  sentries  of  today  and  as 
members  of  America's  patriot  corps  our  vet- 
erans win  Join  bands,  close  ranks,  march 
forward,  and  continue  to  contribute,  to  pre- 
serving, to  promoting,  to  i>erpetuatlng  our 
cherished    American   liberties  and   freedoms. 
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River  Projects  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

T 

HON.   FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Hon.  Lister  Hill  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Lister  Hill 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  a  fellow  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  am  again  this  year  delighted 
to  Join  with  a  delegation  of  my  friends  from 
Alabama  In  a  request  for  funds  -with  which 
to  continue  planning  the  following  impor- 
tant Coosa-Alabama  River  system  develop- 
ment projects: 

1.  Request  for  $375,000  to  complete  the 
advanced  planning  and  design  of  Millers 
Ferry    navigation    and    hydroelectric    power 


dam.  .scheduled  fi-r  construction  on  th« 
Alabama  lllvei  lu'-iur  Camden  la  WUcox 
County.   Ala  . 

2.  Request  f  >r  $"  S  or>0  to  continue  plan- 
ning of  the  Clalborae  navigation  dam  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Alabama  River  near 
Monroevllle  In  Mon-oe  County.  Ala;  and 

3.  Request  f.ar  »3  )0  000  to  complete  p.an- 
nlng  and  de-slCTi  of  Carters  flcx<l  und  hydro- 
electric fxjwer  dam  io  be  b-.;r,t  on  the  C.«sa- 
watte*  River,  one  of  the  headwater  rivers  of 
the  Coosa-Alabama  system 

First,  however,  n  ay  I  say  that  few  m^n 
have  ever  shown  greater  dev  iti  ^n.  greater 
determination  and  greater  e:.ers:v  in  the 
face  of  prolonged  discouragement  than  the 
businessmen,  the  industrialists,  and  the 
Individuals  who  ha\e  come  before  the  Con- 
gress year  after  year  to  seek  what  they  know 
is  needed  and  what  the  Senate  has  demon- 
strated as  its  own  will  concerning  develop- 
ment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system. 

Since  the  Coosa-Alabama  Improvement 
Association  was  first  organized  in  1890.  the 
men  of  this  organization  have  been  out- 
standing Alabamians  and  Georgians  work- 
ing to  help  their  States  to  realize  and  to 
benefit  to  the  hlgb'^t  possible  degree  from 
the  Ood-glven  resource  that  is  this  great 
waterway  system. 

I  was  born  and  raised  and  began  my  edu- 
cation and  I  stUl  make  my  Alabama  home 
at  Montgomery.  In  the  heart  of  this  great 
Coosa-Alabama  Basin.  I  too  well  under- 
stand and  share  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
determination  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  Im- 
provement Association  to  develop  and  fully 
utilize  our  splendid  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  our  State  and  for  the  strength  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

The  Coosa-Alabama  River  S3r8teni  comes  to 
life  in  the  Bltie  Ridge  Mountains  of  south- 
east Tennessee  and  northwest  Georgia  and 
flows  southwesterly  through  nearly  the  full 
length  of  Alabama  A  benevolent  nature 
has  endowed  this  vant  region  with  more  than 
Its  share  of  naturiil  wealth.  The  Coosa- 
Alabama  basin  has  fertile  soil  and  rich  min- 
eral deposits  throughout  most  of  its  23.000 
square  miles.  The  land  Is  nourished  by  a 
mild  climate  and  constantly  revived  and 
renewed  by  abundar.t  rainfall. 

There  are  within  the  Coosa-Alabama  bnsln 
a  million  and  a  half  p)eople  who  provide  a 
labor  pool  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
available  labor  sujjply  within  oxir  State. 
This  pool  is  today  overflowing  with  small 
farmers  and  landowners  who  either  have 
been  driven  from  their  farms  by  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  of  recent  years  or  who,  while 
still  clinging  to  their  farms  and  to  their 
land,  are  forced  to  look  to  urban  communi- 
ties for  supplementfiry  Income. 

These  people  and  these  natural  resources 
await  only  the  opportunity  that  similar 
people  m  similar  river  basins  throughout 
our  Nation  already  have  been  granted.  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  that  wherever  the  doors  of 
full  waterway  development  have  been 
opened  to  the  peoj)le,  we  witness  tremen- 
dous leaps  forward  in  the  economy  and  In 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  that  region 
and  its  people. 

The  reservoir  to  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
posed Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  will  ex- 
tend 105  miles  up  the  Alabama  River  to 
Jones  Bluff.  It  wi;i  constitute  a  vital  link 
In  the  canalization  of  the  Alabama  River, 
which  following  plinned  development  will 
provide  a  9-foot-deep  navigable  channel 
from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.  The  planned 
76.000-kilowatt  poverplant  installation  at 
Miller's  Ferry  will  provide  394  million  kilo- 
watt-hours annually  In  an  area  where  there 
is  an  ever-lnrreapl  ig  deniand  for  power 
Moreover,  the  reserv  iir  will  be  accessible  to 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  central 
Alabama  for  recreational  use. 

The  Claiborne  lcx:k  and  dam  would  be 
the  lowermost  of  a  nerlee  of  thrive  prop^wted 
locks  and  dams  on    .he  Alabama  River  pro- 


viding tiie  navigable  channel  to  Montgom- 
ery Its  geiieral  plan  of  Improvement  pro- 
vides f  ir  &  niivigntion  lock,  a  gated  spillway, 
and  a  inoxind  and  earth  dike  extending  to 
lilgh  ground  oil  tlie  left  bank 

For  the  Carters  development  a  site  has 
been  selected  on  the  Coosawattee  River  in 
Murray  County,  Oa.  Tentative  plans  call 
for  a  rock-fin  type  dam,  a  side  channel  spi;!- 
way,  and  provision  for  a  powerplant  with 
two  38.000-kllowatt  units.  T^e  proposed 
Carters  Dam  would  provide  much  needed 
flood  protection  along  the  lower  Coosawattee 
and  Oostanaula  Rivers. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sur- 
veyed and  resurveyed  each  of  the  projects 
mentioned  and  has  upheld  the  economic 
feasibility  of  each.  A  considerable  amount 
of  money  has  already  been  Invested  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  planning  for  these 
projects.  We  are  simply  asking  for  the 
funds  with  which  to  continue  the  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urg:e  your 
support  and  that  of  my  other  colleagues  on 
this  subcommittee  for  my  efforts  and  those 
of  the  dedicated  men  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  Development  Association  to  obtain  the 
funds  with  which  to  continue  planning  on 
these  important  Coosa-Alabama  Rtvur  proj- 
ects. 


A  Stockholder  L'rtjcs  Repeal  of  the 
Dividend  Tax  Credit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  r 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

'^F    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  June  12. 1961 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Richard  Hartshorne,  who  in  his  own 
words  "purchased  some  shares  in  vari- 
ous corporations,"  dutifully  complied 
with  their  admonition  to  communicate 
to  his  Congressman  his  views  rei^arding 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  dividt^nd  tax 
credit.  His  viewpoint  was  so  edifying 
and  inspiring  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
share  his  refreshing  statement  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  include  his  letter  here 
in  full  tc^ether  with  my  reply. 

The  letter  follows : 

University  of  Wisconsik, 
Department  of  Geography, 

Af.Tdi.'^on,  May  26.  19€1. 
Hon    Robert  Kastenmeiir, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa!^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kastenmeier:  I  have  been  urged 
as  a  shareholder  In  more  than  one  corpora- 
tion to  communicate  to  you  my  views  con- 
cerning the  triple  blow  to  me  and  15  million 
other  shareowners  which  is  Involved  in  the 
President's  proposals  In  his  tax  message.  My 
views  are  the  following: 

I  have  purchased  shares  in  varlouji  corpo- 
rations solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
my  current  and  fut\ire  income.  I  also 
understand  that  such  investment  by  myself 
and  others  works  to  the  economic  ad-  ai. taec 
of  the  country,  and  this  gives  me  a  certain 
pleasure,  but  nonetheless  my  purpose — and 
I  presume  that  of  practically  all  otlier  In- 
vestors^ls  to  add  to  my  Income.  Obviously 
therefore  I  am  sorry  to  see  any  change  that 
would  lower  that  Increase  but  no  more  so 
than  I  regret  any  lessening  in  real  Income 
that  results  from  any  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion. National  security  requires  en  irmous 
expenditures,  and  increase  in  the  grnera'. 
welfare  of  the  country  also  requlrns  eitjjendi- 
tures  to  aid  education,  health,  etc  ,  and  so 
I  e.xpect  my  taxes  to  Increase.     I  cannot  see 


that  my  income  from  stock  dividends  or  capl- 
V.'i^  piuii-s  should  be  any  less  subject  to  taxes 
than  the  income  I  earn  from  work  ox  irom. 
uwiierfihlp  of  a  house 

The  persistent  use  of  the  phrase  "double 
taxation"  to  give  the  impression  that  there 
Is  something  coiismutionally  or  moraily 
wrong  in  taxing  sU:>ckholders'  Inc-ome  as 
weU  as  corporate  inc^ime  seems  to  me  at 
best  a  form  o1  self-deception,  if  nut  Inten- 
tional deception  of  others  Like  n^llllons  of 
other  buyers  o.'  suxik,  1  m  sure,  what  the 
corporation  pays  the  Government  In  taxes 
is  of  no  more  concern  to  me  than  what  it 
pays  for  coal  or  for  salaries  to  its  officers — 
these  are  simply  the  necessary  costs  of  oper- 
ation under  the  protection  and  advantages 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Otu- 
concern  in  buying  stock  is  simply  what 
earnings  does  the  company  make  after  all 
costs  are  subtracted  and  what  income  will  I 
receive  from  that.  Why  then  should  not  I, 
as  a  private  citizen,  be  taxed  for  this  addi- 
tional income  no  less  than  if  I  worked  over- 
time to  earn  an  equal  addition"' 

Consequently,  I  have  regarded  the  4-per- 
cent dividend  tax  credit  and  the  $50  exclu- 
sion as  an  undeserved  bonus  which  for  some 
reason  my  Government  chose  to  give  me 
and  while  I  will  be  sorry  to  see  it  no  more, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  whisper  any  com- 
plaint. It  Is  true  that  I  am  not  a  large 
stockholder;  If  I  were  I  should  be  that  much 
more  ashamed. 

The  imposition  of  withholding  on  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  me  little  either  way  As  a  general 
policy,  withholding  Is  obviously  sensible 
and  advantageous  to  those  of  us  who  find 
it  difficult  to  hold  back  from  expenditures 
sufficient  to  pay  later.  It  may  be  however 
that  it  might  work  hardships  on  certain 
kinds  of  persons  and  institutions  who  would 
have  to  wait  for  refunds.  And  If  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  cost  of  administration, 
totaled  from  that  of  all  the  corporations 
and  the  Government,  would  exceed  the  in- 
crease collected,  it  would  obviously  be  fool- 
ish to  require  It.  But  this  is  a  question  for 
study  by  experts  and  Judgment  by  the  Con- 
gress; opinions  from  even  15  million  stock- 
holders would  have  the  value  of  15  million 
times  approximately  zero. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  those 
who  wrote  me  urging  that  I  send  you  my 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard   Hartshorne 
Junk  5,   1961. 

Mr.  Richard  Hartshorne, 
Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartshorne:  Your  letter  of  May 
26.  was  both  unique  and  refreshing.  You 
are  obviously  among  what  appears  to  be  a 
minority  of  stockholders  who  put  the  Na- 
tion's interest  above  personal  income  in- 
terests. Although  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  other  stockholders  who  share  your 
view,  they  are  unfortunately  the  omjs  who 
are  too  infrequently  heard  from. 

In  addition  to  the  unique  point  of  view 
which  you  have  expressed,  which  so  clearly 
places  broad  questions  of  Federal  revenue 
needs  for  vital  purposes  above  all  else.  It 
might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  present 
4-percent  tax  credit  is  most  Inequitably  dis- 
tributed as  between  large  and  wealthy 
shareholders  who  receive  the  lion's  share  of 
the  millions  of  dividends  distributed  as  con- 
tra.stcd  to  the  small  shareholder  who  receives 
very  little  from  this  tax  dispensation.  In- 
deed. statistlL^s  reveal  that  abt:)ut  10  percent 
of  income  from  dividends  accrue?  to  those 
with  incomes  below  $5  000:  whereas  80  per- 
cent of  dividend  income  goes  to  that  65 
percent  cf  the  taxpayers  whose  Incomr-s  ex- 
ceed ilO.OOO  a  year  Any  tax  credit  there- 
fore based  on  this  dispersion  of  dividend  in- 
cunie  is  clearly  regressive. 
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As  to  the  desirability  of  withholding  the 
tax  on  dividend  Income  at  the  source.  It  will 
involve  some  administrative  problems  and 
dividend  recipients  will  be  required  to  wait 
for  tax  refunds,  but  n'j  more  so  than  In  the 
case  of  many  wage  and  salary  earners,  whose 
income  is  withheld  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $3  billion  In  interest  and  dividend  In- 
come goes  unreported  every  year.  Whether 
this  is  madvertant  or  intentional  evasion  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  impose  a  direct  deduction  on  wage 
and  salary  income,  then  to  be  equitable,  we 
should  deduct  at  the  source  the  tax  on  In- 
terest and  dividends 

Because  of  its  considerable  Inspirational 
as  well  as  educational  value,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  your  permission  to  In- 
sert your  letter  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeifr. 

Member  oj  Congress. 


River   Projects   in   Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

of    ALABAMA 

IN  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Boy- 
kin.  OF  Alabama 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation,  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  led  by  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  John  Patterson,  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  Im- 
provement Association,  and  others  appeared 
before  you  in  April  1960  to  request  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  amount  of  $200,000  to  re- 
sume advance  planning  and  design  of  the 
Millers  Ferry  multiple-purpose  dam.  Ala- 
bama River.  This  committee  was  sympa- 
thetic to  our  request  and  approved  the  appro- 
priation which  subsequently  was  approved 
by  the  Congress,  and  for  this  we  express  our 
appreciation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
sumed the  planning  of  Millers  Perry  Dam 
and  will  e.xhaust  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  appear  before  you  again  today  to  re- 
spectfully request  the  approval  of  three 
Items  contained  in  the  1962  fiscal  budget 
to  expedite  the  development  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  system,  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways within  our  Nation  remaining  only 
partially  developed,  and  that  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydropower  and  limited  flood  con- 
trol. The  three  items  contained  In  the 
budget  are: 

1.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  complete  planning  and  de- 
sign of  Millers  Ferry  navigation  and  power 
dam.  Alabama  River. 

2.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  resume 
planning  of  Claiborne  lock  and  dam.  Ala- 
bama River 

.3  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  com- 
plete planning  and  design  of  Carters  flood 
and  power  dam,  Coosawattce  River,  Ga, 
(headwater  stream). 

TTie  comprehensive  plan  of  the  ultimate 
and  initial  development  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  system  for  navigation,  hydro- 
eiectnc  power,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 


poses was  authorizeti  by  the  79th  Congress 
In  1945.  The  Inituil  plan  of  development 
consists  of  three  dams  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Alabama  River.  The  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

1.  To  complete  advanced  planning  and  de- 
sign of  the  Millers  Perry  multiple-purpose 
dam  at  mile  139  and  to  Initiate  construction 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 

2.  To  resume  planning  of  the  Claiborne 
lock  and  dam,  at  mile  80,  and  to  Initiate 
constructlon'^ln  time  to  complete  construc- 
tion simultaneously  with  that  of  Millers 
Ferry. 

3.  To  resume  planning  and  design  of  the 
Jones  Bluff  multiple-purpose  dam,  at  mile 
243,  prior  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  two  dam.s  named  above  in  order  that 
construction  begin  on  this  third  dam  Im- 
mediately. 

A  total  of  $641,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  June  30,  1952,  for  par- 
liamentary planning  of  the  three  dams. 

MILLERS      ferry      MrLTIPLE-PURPOSE     DAM, 
ALABAM\    RU'FR 

In  1960  the  86th  Congress  appropriated 
additional  funds  In  the  amount  of  $200,000 
to  resume  planning  of  th?  Millers  Ferry  Dam 
following  an  unusual  delay  of  8  long  years. 
Prior  to  June  30.  1952,  the  sum  of  .$249,000 
was  expended  by  the  engineers  to  accom- 
plish preliminary  planning  of  this  dam  and 
the  funds  available  this  year  that  permitted 
the  resumption  of  planning  make  a  total 
of  $449,000  that  will  have  been  utilized  by 
June  30,  1961,  or  during  the  current  year. 
The  budget  Item  that  we  ask  that  you  ap- 
prove for  1962  will  complete  the  planning  and 
place  the  dam  In  a  construction  status  for 
fiscal  year  1963 

The  Rfillers  Perry  Dam  will  be  In  Wilcox 
County  139  miles  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  will  have  a  normal  pool  at  eleva- 
tion 80  The  project  consists  of  an  earth 
overflow  dike  3.000  feet  long  from  high 
ground  to  the  switchyard  mound  and  power- 
house in  the  right  bank;  a  spillway  712  feet 
long  with  15  double  leaf  vertical  lift  gates  40 
feet  long  across  the  main  channel  and  Into 
the  left  bank:  a  lock  and  mound  at  the  left 
end  of  the  spillway;  and  an  earth  overflow 
dike  2,400  feet  long  extending  to  high  ground 
on  the  left  bank.  The  lock  will  be  84  feet 
wide  and  have  a  clear  length  of  600  feet. 
The  maximum  lift  will  be  50  feet,  the  mini- 
mum depth  over  the  sills  13  feet  The 
powerhouse  will  have  4  units  of  19,000  kilo- 
watts each,  or  a  total  of  76.000  kilowatts. 
The  reservoir  will  extend  105  miles  to  the 
Jones  Bluff  Dam,  will  have  an  area  at  normal 
pool  of  22.000  acres,  and  a  volume  of  370,000 
acre-feet.  The  latest  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  Is  $52,262,000. 

CLAIBORNE    LOCK    AND    DAM,    ALABAMA    RIVER 

The  sum  of  $175,000  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  prior  to  June  30,  1962  for  prelimi- 
nary planning  of  the  Claiborne  navigation 
dam,  and  this  amount  waa  utilized  by  the 
Engineers  for  this  purpose.  The  1962  budget 
contains  an  Item  of  $75,000  to  resume  plan- 
ning of  the  dam,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that 
you  approve  the  amount  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alabama  River  may  be  accom- 
plished without  further  delay. 

The  dam  will  be  In  Monroe  County  80  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama  River.  It 
will  have  a  normal  pool  at  elevation  35  and 
a  minimum  pool  at  elevation  30.  The  latest 
plan  consists  of  a  spillway  568  feet  long  with 
12  double-leaf  vertical  lift  gates  40  feet  long 
that  extend  across  the  main  channel  and 
into  the  right  bank,  a  lock  along  the  left 
bank,  and  a  mound  and  earth  dike  935  feet 
long  extending  to  high  ground  on  the  left 
bank  The  lock  will  be  84  feet  wide  and 
have  a  clear  length  of  600  feet.  The  maxi- 
mum lift  will  be  30  feet  and  the  minimum 
depth  over  the  sills  13  feet.     The  reservoir 


will  extend  60  miles  to  Millers  Ferry  and  have 
an  area  at  normal  pool  of  5,700  acres  and  a 
total  volume  of  94,000  acre-feet  The  latest 
estimated  cost  Is  $19,744,000. 

CARTERS    FLOOD    AND    POWEK    DAM,    COOSAWATTEE 
RIVER.    GA. 

The  86th  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1961  ap- 
propriated $75,000  for  preliminary  planning 
of  this  dam.  The  1962  budget  contains  an 
Item  of  $300,000  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  planning  and  design  of  Carters 
flood  and  hydropower  dam. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  would  afford 
widespread  benefits  Including  flood  control, 
hydroelectric  power,  flow  regiUatlon,  and 
recreation  and  other  purposes  The  greatest 
benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  the  control  of 
excessive  flood  conditions  that  plague  the 
length  of  the  Oostanaula  River  for  a  dis- 
tance of  75  miles  and  the  urban  center  of 
Rome,  Ga. 

The  dam  Is  located  on  one  of  the  head- 
water streams  and  a  tributary  of  the  Gosta- 
naula  River,  all  being  tributary  to  the 
.\labama-Coosa  River  system. 

The  latest  estimated  Federal  cost  Is  $38 
rnllUo.i. 

Wc  request  th.nt  the  committee  approve 
the  budget  Item  of  $300,000  to  place  this 
dam  in  a  construction  status. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  would  re- 
mind you  of  the  Importance  of  the  complete 
development  of  the  Alabama-Coosa  River 
system  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  north- 
western Georgia  and  the  entire  southeastern 
area.  We  have  the  second  largest  and  long- 
est river  In  the  Southeast,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  of  southeastern  Tennessee  and 
northern  Georgia,  a  distance  of  more  than 
650  river  miles  The  commercially  tributary 
area  comprises  26.000  square  miles  while  the 
tributary  drainage  basin  Is  In  excess  of  22.000 
square  miles.  Within  a  radius  of  5  miles 
of  the  Alabama-Coosa  River  there  are  more 
than  3  million  people  while  the  commer- 
cially tributary  basin  luelf  has  60  percent 
of  this  population.  The  large  cities  of 
Birmingham.  Atlanta.  Chattanooga,  and 
Mobile  are  adjacent  to  the  river  basin  and 
will  reap  the  beneflts  by  the  development 
of  this  great  river  system. 

The  Coosa  section  of  the  river  many  years 
ago  (1914-29)  was  developed  by  private  In- 
terest* for  a  portion  of  Its  hydroelectric 
power  potential  by  the  construction  of  three 
dams  on  the  Coosa  and  three  dams  on  the 
Tallapoosa,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Ala- 
bama River.  A  current  program  authorized 
by  Congress  In  1954  permitted  the  licensing 
In  1957  of  the  same  private  Interest  to  con- 
struct four  additional  dams  to  develop  addi- 
tional power  potential.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  license,  the  four  dams  are  to 
be  completed  by  1968.  and  provisions  made 
for  the  Installation  of  locks  at  a  later  date 
Two  of  these  dams  are  to  provide  650.000 
acre-feet  allocated  to  flood  control  with  an 
additional  250,000  acre-feet  of  storage  at 
other  dams  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  during  the  normal  flood  period. 

The  construction  of  the  four  new  dams  for 
generation  of  hydropower  will  virtually 
double  the  generating  capacity  of  the  present 
six  existing  power  dams,  and  when  the  two 
multiple  purpose  dams  In  the  Initial  plan 
of  development  of  the  Alabama  River  are 
constructed,  they  will  greatly  Increase  the 
volume  of  electric  power  that  Is  now  needed 
by  a  large  area  In  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  Nation. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  In  February  and 
March  this  year  experienced  the  second 
largest  flood  of  record,  the  Alabama-Coosa 
River  and  tributaries  wrought  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  during  this  period.  The 
entire  length  of  the  basin  was  flooded,  and 
the  estimated  damage  will  exceed  $15  mil- 
lion. There  were  5,188  families  evacuated 
from  rural  and  urban  centers,  there  were 
2,461  structures  damaged  with  25  of  these 
completely  destroyed.  In  excess  of  4.000  head 
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of  livestock  were  drowned,  public  property 
consisting  of  highways,  streets,  bridges,  utili- 
ties, etc.,  were  damaged  more  than  $6  million. 

Construction  of  ttie  three  dams  on  the 
Alabama  River,  the  completion  of  the  four 
dams  on  the  Coosa  River  now  underway,  and 
the  completion  of  the;  flocxl  control  dam  on 
the  Coosawattee  will  add  eight  new  dams  on 
the  Alabama-Coosa  River.  These  eight  dams 
and  the  six  privately  owned  dams  together 
with  the  Allatoona  flood  and  power  dam  at 
CartersvlUe,  Ga..  which  was  completed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1950.  will  ulti- 
mately mean  that  15  dams  will  be  available 
for  flood  control  regulation  of  the  river. 
Certainly  by  the  proper  coordination  of  the 
operation  of  the  15  reservoirs,  the  ravaging 
floods  of  the  Alabama -Coo  .a  and  tributaries 
can  be  controlled  to  a  great  degree,  and 
much  of  the  damage  eliminated  that  has 
been  experienced  over  the  year  In  this  river 
basin. 

I  would  remind  you  that  a  surplus  of  la- 
bor exists  In  the  southeastern  area,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  river  would  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  as  the  river  basin  Is 
not  In  a  competitive  position  with  other 
areas  only  because  the  development  of  this 
great  river  system  !as  not  been  accomplished 
as  rapidly  as  It  should  have  been.  The  eco- 
nomic potential  Is  too  great  to  further 
neglect  Its  complete  development. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  committee 
approve  the  three  items  contained  in  the 
1962  budget  In  order  to  expedite  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  river  systems  In 
the  Nation. 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1961 

Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  Newsletter  of  June 
10,  1961: 

Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman   Bruce  Alger.   Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1961,  the 
Korean  wartime  tax  measures,  were  extended 
1  year  more  for  the  ninth  consecutive  time. 
These  taxes  Include  the  Increase  of  corporate 
taxes  from  47  to  52  percent  ($2,030  million 
revenue),  additional  liquor  taxes  ($158  mil- 
lion ) .  tobacco  ( $244  million ) ,  10  percent  auto 
excise  ($402  million),  and  parts  ($75  mil- 
lion). 10  percent  telephone  excise  ($500  mil- 
lion), and  10  percent  transportation  excise 
($150  million).  The  total  annual  revenue 
estimate  Is  $3,659  million. 

Arguments  for:  (1)  High  spending,  al- 
ready billions  beyond  the  budget,  requires 
the  fiscally  responsible  to  raise  the  money, 
(2)  no  tax  relief  should  be  given  the  areas 
covered  by  the  taxes  until  all  areas  of  taxa- 
tion are  studied.  Arguments  against:  (1) 
Fiscal  responsibility  can  be  defined  only  as 
reduced  spending  and  reduced  taxation,  (2) 
to  cut  taxes  let's  repeal  them  in  the  order 
put  on.  starting  with  wartime  emergency  and 
temporary  taxes.  For  my  part.  In  my  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  these  taxes  I 
redefined  my  definition  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  opposed  this  tax  extension  for 
the  first  time  In  7  years  I  am  tired  of  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  for  the  big  spenders.  Numer- 
ous Members  concede  that  our  effort  in  the 
past  toward  fiscal  responsibility,  represented 
by  my  efforts  and  others  In  voting  against 


the  big  spending  and  voting  for  all  the  taxes 
to  cover  the  bills  run  up  by  the  go-gcoders, 
has  not  and  will  not  raise  enough  money  to 
satisfy  the   spenders. 

So  we  have  failed  to  balance  the  budget 
by  continuing  and  increasing  taxation  on 
Individuals  and  business.  Now  an  ominous 
and  dangerous  situation  has  developed 
where  we  are  now  thref.tenlng  the  very  life 
of  the  "goose  that  lays  tlie  golden  egg."  The 
stifling,  strangling,  oppressive  tax  burden 
has  reduced  our  Industrial  and  Individual 
success  and  ability  to  pay  taxes  btyond 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Two 
things  have  happened:  (1)  Burdensome  tax- 
ation (absorbed  or  passed  on)  has  reduced 
business  enterprise,  limited  output,  reduced 
Jobs,  reduced  goods  production,  slowed  rate 
of  growth  and  hindered  our  raising  the 
standard  of  living;  (2)  reduced  the  proflt 
margin  from  which  taxes  can  be  paid,  as  well 
as  forcing  many  Arms  out  of  business. 
Those  who  would  Increase  taxes  to  whatever 
limit  Is  needed  to  produce  revenue  to  match 
radical  Federal  spending  forget  there  Is  a 
limit.  The  best  example  Is  the  bankrupt 
business  or  Individual  who  can  pay  no  tax. 

The  converse  position  to  this  continued 
tax  (to  terminate  these  taxes),  would  on 
the  contrary  raise  Federal  revenue.  The 
formula  Is  simple,  the  logic  unanswerable. 
Reduced  taxes  means  more  money  to  reinvest 
In  business  expansion  and  more  proflt,  each 
feeding  the  other;  both  will  result  In  greater 
total  revenue  to  the  Government,  despite 
a  lower  rate  of  tax  level. 

So  it  was,  as  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
(although  I  voted  against  extending  the 
entire  package),  that  I  Introduced  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  eliminate  the  10-per- 
cent tax  on  travel.  This  would  benefit  every 
person  using  transportation,  lowering  Its 
cost  10  percent.  It  would  help  the  people.  It 
would  help  the  transportation  Industry,  bus, 
rail,  and  airplane. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  retain  war- 
time taxes.  Imposed  partially  to  hinder  and 
thus  limit  people  In  buying  and  repairing 
cars,  telephoning,  and  traveling.  But  Con- 
gress refused  to  take  this  step  by  voting  to 
extend  the  tax  295  to  8P.  My  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  transportation  taxes  failed  by  only 
7  votes.  196  to  189.  The  American  people 
may  not  know  It  but  they  have  within  their 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  force  Congress  to 
cut  taxes  and  with  It,  the  big  spending  for 
welfare  and  unnecessary  programs.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  contact  all  elected  officials  and 
demand  fiscal  responsibility  defined  not  as 
taxing  and  raising  money,  but  as  reduced 
taxes  and  spending.  It  can  be  done.  Indeed. 
it  must,  or  this  Nation  will  perish,  as  Com- 
munists have  been  threatening  "by  our 
spending  ourselves  Into  bankruptcy."  or  as 
Lincoln  said  'by  falling  from  within." 

The  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  1962, 
of  $5,948,566,000  contained  $3,662  million 
Just  fcH-  food  given  to  foreign  nations  (and 
this  Is  not  considered  a  part  of  foreign  aid ) . 
I  opposed  It.  I  believe  the  farm  program 
Immoral  and  wasteful,  will  cause  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  rise  up  In  protest  one  of  these 
days.  The  Independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  1962,  contained  expenditures  of 
$8,424  million  and  was  jjassed  without  even 
a  record  vote  (like  the  $9  billion  highway 
tax  on  which  no  record  vote  was  taken). 
In  this  way  the  Members  are  not  jn  record, 
a  very  dangerous  procedure,  indeed.  It  seems 
to  me.  With  money  goes  f>ower  and  control, 
and  the  right  to  tax  to  raise  the  money; 
and  the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 
All  this  and  no  record  vote.  All  the  regula- 
tory agencies  receive  their  money  under  this 
bill  and  can  be  controlled  partially  by  the 
appropriation  allotted  them.  Seven  thou- 
sand new  employees  were  added  by  this  bill 
Thousands  have  been  added  each  month  of 
the  new  administration.  And  no  vote  for 
some  of  us  to  record  our  disapproval. 


Strange  makeup  of  the  Citizens  Tractor 
Committee.  Articles  of  incorporation  for 
the  Citizens  Tractor  Committee  reveal  that 
the  officers  are  not  those  publicly  named. 
Mrs  Roosevelt.  Milton  Eisenhower,  and  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  but  instead.  Victor  Reuther. 
older  brother  of  Walter,  Joseph  L  Rauh,  Jr.. 
one-time  president  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  and  a  John  Silard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

I'F     .M_At.1MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  week  we 
had  one  of  the  greatest  delegations  fiom 
Alabama  here  in  Washington  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Public  Works.  They  were  here 
as  supporters  of  the  budgeted  items  for 
the  continuation  of  planning  and  de- 
sign of  the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Alabama  River:  the  continuation 
of  planning  and  design  of  the  Claiborne 
Dam.  also  on  the  Alabama  River:  and  for 
the  completion  of  planning  and  design 
of  the  Carter  flood  and  hydroelectric 
power  dam  on  the  Coosawattee  River. 
Ga. 

These  projects  when  developed  will 
pronde  the  richest  basin  in  the  South- 
east as  it  will  provide  for  navigation 
from  Rome,  Ga.,  diagonally  across  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  great  group  of  men  have  been 
coming  here  year  after  year  in  support  of 
these  projects  and  I  would  like  to  list 
their  names  for  the  Record.  I  also  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  statements  of 
all  members  of  our  great  Alabama  dele- 
gation who  have  constantly  stood  belimd 
the  development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers, 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  list  our  two 
great,  good,  and  outstandine  US  Sena- 
tors from  our  own  beloved  State  of  Ala- 
bama the  Honorable  Lister  Hill  and  the 
Honorable  John  Sparkman  I  wish 
everybody  could  read  thc^c  two  state- 
ments. They  cover  these  projects  so 
wonderfully  well  and  are  really  and 
truly  a  revelation  to  anybody  that  will 
read  them.  That  goes  for  not  only  the 
statements  of  our  two  Senators,  but  the 
statements  from  every  one  of  the  men  in 
our  congressional  delegation,  which  in- 
clude the  statements  by  Congressman 
George  Grant,  Congressman  George 
Andrews,  Congressman  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts. Congressman  Albert  Rains.  Con- 
gres.sman  Armistead  Selden.  Jr..  Con- 
gressman Carl  Elliott.  Concressman 
Robert  E.  Jones,  and  Congressman 
Georgz  Huddleston,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  glad  that  the  peo- 
ple who  will  read  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  goes  all  over  this  great 
land  of  ours  and  many  foreign  lands,  will 
really  and  truly  wonder,  as  I  do.  why 
these  great  rivers  have  not  been  de- 
veloped many,  many  long  years  ago. 
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Governor  Patterson  was  here  last  year 
ajid  would  have  been  with  us  this  year 
had  our  Alabama  Legislature  not  been  in 
session.  However,  you  will  remember, 
and  there  is  a  record,  of  the  e:reat  state- 
ment that  he  made  re^artHng  the  de- 
velopment of  these  wonderful  watenvays. 
which  is  one  of  the  longest  river  systems 
in  the  world.  Every  one  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  is  so  pleased  that  every  item 
that  we  asked  for  is  already  in  the 
budget  For  this,  we  are  very,  very 
th-inkf'.il. 

Of  course,  Mr  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  this  House  knows  each  one  of  the 
Alabama  delegatioe,  but  how  I  wish  they 
knew  all  of  the  mf-n  who  drove  over  a 
thousand  miirs  here  to  appear  before 
you  and  ask  for  the  help  in  this  grreat 
undev(:'lo;)*d  river  sys'eui  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Tenne.^st  e.  I  hope  every- 
body wiU  be  ablr  to  r':'ad  not  only  our 
?tatement.s  but  t-he  sta'^ement  of  the 
Honorable  Robe't  F  Honry,  president  of 
the  Coosa-AIabama  Imnrovemenfe  Asso- 
ciation of  Mont'i-nmer-  .Aln.  We  also 
had  the  Honorable  L  R  Gr.rnes  there 
and  we  call  him  •"Daddy  Grimes,  be- 
cause he  K  over  85  years  oicf.  or  I  should 
really  .say  85  years  yn-m?  That  r^an 
really  made  a  strikin?  figuTP  when  he 
stood  before  the  Appropriations  ?ub- 
comm.ittee  for  Public  Work:5  :n  '.he  House 
auod  also  m  the  Senate  and  tnid  how  long 
he  had  been  working  fi  r  this  proj!?ct. 
It  was  longer  than  anybody  could  even 
rememoer.  and  he  has  been  on  the 
board  of  revenue  a'  M'jr.tu'nn-iery.  Ala,, 
for  over  40  years 

He  told  us  he  had  rist  op-t  ab!  co  re- 
tire the  bonds  Ion?  before  thev  ■^  ere  due 
on  that  ireat  countv  for  over  SIO  mi'.'.i'^n 
He  told  us  .how  he  had  oeen  com,.af?  nere 
for  many  lonfii;  years,  workm^,  pulling, 
and  praying  for  this  great  proj- ct  for 
our  rivrs. 

Then  each  one  of  these  mm  ?ave  us  a 
?reat  statement :  Our  owr  ProLate  Jud^e 
Wiiiiam  Darmelly.  of  Cs'mden,  Wilcox 
County.  Ala.,  has  been  here  cime  and 
Ume  again,  to  work  and  lend  his  vrjice 
to  hplp  develop  this  great  project.  Then 
W.  E.  "VVillif"  Deer,  r-present-ing  Moc- 
roe  Coimty  which  includes  Monroeviile 
and  Claiborne,  Aia..  has  been  here  lust 
as  long  ais  we  have  had  this  associa- 
tion. Hov  I  wish  voii  ecuid  ro  to  Clm- 
bome.  Ala.,  and  visit  this  areat  man, 
Willie  Deer,  and  his  wondtrful  w.:-',  who 
live  there  on  a  15  000  acre  p!;\ntation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alab,-»ma  River  They 
have  a  fabulous  place  wrth  everything 
liiere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old 
mansions  in  this  Nation  and  the  history 
— two  governors  are  buried  there  and 
many  other  prominent  men  -.Tho  have 
Lived  there.  In  the  lore  ago.  when  La- 
fa  vett-:*  sailfd  down  this  nver  from 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  the  capital  of  Ala- 
bama, he  spent  thp  night  at  this  great 
place  at  Claiborne,  and  they  have  hia 
stories,  his  letters  of  thanks  .md  all  about 
the  great  banquet  they  gave  h.m  and.  of 
course,  they  did  take  care  oi  the  beaut: - 
ful  bed  m  which  Lafayette  slept.  It  is 
truly  a  great  place,  and  they  have  aiven 
their  lives  to  see  this  river  developed 

Every  man  m  this  list  has  been  very 
faithful,  and  you  know  if  they  came 
over  a  thousand  miles  to  lend  their  voices 
to  help  their  Representatives  here,  they 


must  be  intensely  interested.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  your  help  and 
tilt'  hei.j  I  if  the  iJireat  CLAttNCE  Caxwon. 
chairman  of  the  AppropriaUr>ns  Sibrora- 
mittee  for  Pa  bile  Works,  and  his  full 
and  outstanding  committee  our  tmnblps 
will  be  mer.  We  have  never  had  uny 
trouble  with  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee when  the  item.o  we  asked  for  were 
in  the  budget,  and  every  one  of  them, 
are  in  the  budKet,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  St  a  cements  of  our  Senators  and  ail 
the  con<?re<=s:on«l  delegation  and  from 
all  our  friends  who  have  submitted  state- 
ments. This  makes  the  strongest  case 
I  have  ever  read  in  all  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  I  hope  that  you  and 
every  Member  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  take  time  out  to  read 
about  the  Coosa-Alabama  and  the  War- 
rlor-Tombiebee  and  all  of  these  other 
rivers  that  we  have  all  been  working  on 
for  so  long  to  be  developed.  It  is  a  great 
story  juid  Ls  fascinating  and  really  aiLtl 
truly  fantastic.  I  believe,  now.  that  we 
are  going  to  get  the  real  start  which  will 
carry  us  on  to  complete  this  great  river 
project  which  will  mean  so  much  to  so 
many  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  mean  much  to  all  mankind. 

Our  delegation  will  appreciate  your 
help  and  the  help  of  every  man  in  tliis 
Congress  in  this  great,  worthy,  and  good 
proposition,  which  should  have  been 
finished  and  in  operation  over  75  long 
years  ago.  The  list  of  names  follows: 
Delegation  APP^.^EING   Eefori:  thk  StrBCOM- 

MiTTEE     ON     Appropriations     ron     Pttbi,ic 

Works,    US.    House    of    Representatives, 

Jr.vE  fl,  1961 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Henry,  president,  Coosa- 
Mabama  Blvcr  Improvement  Association. 
.Montgomery.  Ala. 

Hon.  George  L.  Cleere,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association.  Montgomery.  Aia. 

Hon.  L.  R.  Grimes,  board  oX  revenue. 
-M  mtgonifiry.  Ala. 

Hon.  Chris  B.  Heniz,  mayoi,  city  of  Selma. 
Ala. 

Hon.  Thomas  B'.ake,  manager,  chamber  of 
comnaerce,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Hon.  Richard  Reed,  Industrial  manager, 
chamber  oX  commerce,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hon.  George  Morris,  mayor,  city  oX  Annls- 
ton.  Altk. 

Hon.  Cyrus  Young,  Jr.,  attorney,  Annlston, 
Aia. 

Hon  Ralph  Callahan,  manager,  AnnLston 
Star,  .^rualston,  Ala. 

Hon.  Burgette  Mooney,  editor.  Rrimp  Trib- 
une. Rome.  Ga. 

Hon.  Hoyt  Hamilton,  probat*  Judge,  St. 
Clair  County,  Pell  City.  Ala. 

Hon.  Ed.  H.  Holiday,  attorney.  Pen  City. 
Ala. 

Hon.  WlllLim  F.  KUIough.  probate  Judge» 
Talladega  County,  Talladega.  Ala. 

Hon.  Arthur  Springer,  manager,  chamber 
of  commerce.  Talladega.  Ala. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Donnally.  probate  Judge.  WU- 
CQX  County.  Camderu  Ala. 

Hon,  W.  E.  Deer,  representing  Monr  je 
County,  MunroevlUe.  Ala. 

Hon.  James  Jonea,  representing  Cherokee 
County,  Centre,  Ala. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Johnson,  representing  Cherokee 
County.  Centre,  .^la. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Da  via.  representing  city  of 
Centre,  Centre.  AJa. 

Hon.  James  A.  Rice,  probate  Judge,  Autau- 
ga Coiinty.  Prattvllle.  Ala. 

Hon.  Cartie  E.  Smith,  bar.cker,  PrattvUie 
Ala. 

Hon.  Stun  McEweo,  mayor.  V  wn  <A  Wllaon- 
vllle,  Ala. 


Hon   Ja.mes  Gorman,  teacher.  Vincent,  Ala. 

Dr.  DaTls,  representing  city  of  Centre, 
Cpv.'rv   .V.'x. 

H-.:!  Mnultrle  HUt,  TAG  Haitroad,  Cftatta- 
::oogn,  Tenm 

HOn.  Charles  Hampton,  cfty  coram  tsslon. 
Rom*,  Oa. 

Hon  John  E.  Chestnut,  city  council.  Cen- 
tre, Ala. 

Hon.  Jbhn  H.  Ellis,  county  board  of  reve- 
nire.  Cherokee  Connty,  Ala. 

Hon.  GcwrgE  C.  Davts,  member,  city  council. 
Centre,  Mr\. 


Summit  Meetinfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROLNIAN 

OF    NSW    rOSK 

IS  THK  HOT7SB  OP  REPRIESENTATITES 

MoTuiay,  June  12, 1961 

Mr  DEROUNTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
the  f^rst  of  the  following  two  articles. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  goes  into 
great  detail  on  why  no  one  should  go  to 
the  summit.  This  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  Coronet  in  the  June  I9il  issue, 
is  based  on  a  lecture  gi"ren  by  Secretary 
Rusk  prior  to  the  time  he  was  appoin*ed 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dean  Rusk  is  the  man  who  opposed 
in  principle  Secretary  Dulles'  style  of 
diplomacy,  but  who  has,  himself,  trav- 
eled twice  as  far  as  Secretary  Dulles  in 
his  first  4  months  In  offlce,  and  has  ac- 
complished far  less  than  our  former  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  second  article  was  a  ntten  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's meeting  with  Premier  Khru- 
shcheT  and  appewed  hi  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  morning. 

In  his  report  to  the  Nation,  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  from  his  summit 
meeting.  President  Kennedy  stated  that 
no  plans  had  been  presented  or  dis- 
cussed. Yet  after  Mr.  Khrushchev  re- 
leased information  to  the  contrary,  we 
are  now  told  that  a  plan  for  Oennany 
was  given  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Khrushchev.  Are  we  in  for  another 
Yalta? 

THB      PuESiDBNCT      AJID      TUB     SUMMIT 

(Speaktngf  frankly  and  forcefully,  oar  St»t» 
Department  bead  warns  against  ovw- 
burdentnf^  the  President  wltti  the  cares 
and   pressure  of    "tup   lewl"  InCvraattonal 

(By  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Stated 
The  modern  Presidency  has  become  an 
oiDce  of  almost  tinbearabi*  respoaaibiiit.f 
Thc  Pr«sictent  la  Clilet  U  Stat*.  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive oX  th«  GoMTiMmat.  rnai  10111111  in 
Chiet  of  th*  Arm«4  ForcaB:  Um  haad  at  hia 
political  party:  our  chief  legislator:  our  clklef 
budget  officer,  the  protector  of  the  Consti- 
tution; the  ctitot  -Uiiia  of  the  national  .ni-er- 
eat.  fbgalnet.  tUe  background  ai  unbeur  lo.e 
reeponnthtlltj,  Um  quaeUon  arises  us 
whether  th*  PveaMnU  can  wiaeiy  underuika 
the  burden  umI  tMBanta  ot  pervmal  d;- 
pi  )macy  at  the  suaniaU.  As  Chief  I  dtate 
qX  tile  United  States,  [lael  can  and  ought  to 
iMMlertake  a  liraitied  and  carefuJly  pianned 
prognm.  oX  state  vlsUa,  alaon  Ua  duiatiaa, 
and  auBtd  at  ti»e  exekanye  of  courtOB]^  aB4 
resp'^ct  aa  a  taaslble  txpresalon  if  t,ii«-  inoA 
wui  jf  tne  Amerisan  peepie  But  ne^jrurlon 
ikC  the  chieiC-ef-fr'vernuar ni  evtti  la  quite 
aiivjtl.er  matter.     It   is  n^  i  e.io..-^   d.>.     ..n.nio- 
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dated  among  the  peculiarities  of  our  consti- 
tutional system.  It  diverts  time  and  en- 
ergy from  exactly  the  point  at  which  we  can 
spare  it  least.  It  does  not  give  us  eSec- 
tlve  negotiation.  Such  experience  as  we  have 
had  with  summit  diplomacy  does  not  en- 
courage the  view  that  It  contributes  to  the 
advancement  of  American  Interests.  I  con- 
clude that  sununlt  diplomacy  is  to  be  ap- 
proached with  the  wariness  with  which  a 
prudent  physician  prescribes  a  hablt-formlng 
drug — a  technique  to  be  employed  rarely  and 
under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
with  rigorous  safeguards  against  Its  becom- 
ing a  debilitating  or  dangerous  habit. 

The  principal  negotiator  at  the  summit 
must  be  much  more  than  a  mouthpiece  for 
the  sheets  of  paper  put  In  front  of  him  by 
a  staff.  He  must  understand  the  full  scope 
of  the  issues  and  their  innermost  detail.  He 
must  know  Intimately  the  positions  of  others 
who  are  to  be  present,  especially  where  a 
common  front  among  allies  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  pxDllcy. 

He  must  be  aware  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Issues  upon  nations  not  present  at  the  table 
and  upon  American  Interests  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Prtidence  requires  that  he  an- 
ticipate as  best  he  can  the  most  probable 
attitude  of  his  principal  ndversr\ry  and  the 
range  of  alternatives  with  which  his  oppo- 
nent might  confront  him. 

He  must  think  carefully  about  his  conduct 
away  from  the  table  Itself— the  social  ar- 
rangements, his  Informal  conversations,  and. 
very  important,  his  relations  with  the  press 
and  public  opinion. 

One  can  accept  the  fiction  that  the  White 
House  Is  wherever  the  President  happens  to 
l>e  and  still  recognize  that  prolonged  ab- 
sences from  Washington  Impair  the  effective 
performance  of  the  ofBce  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent is  accessible,  decisions  on  Important 
matters  are  postponed  or  settled  at  the  level 
of  the  common  denominator  among  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  On  his 
own  side,  the  President  will  be  partially  cut 
off  from  his  Cabinet  ofBcers.  his  personal 
staff,  his  usual  flow  of  information,  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  and  of  his  own  party.  In 
addition,  he  cannot  act  with  regurd  to  many 
of  the  formal  and  Informal  aspects  of  his 
ofHce. 

Time  was  of  the  essence  In  the  decision 
to  interpose  American  forces  against  ag- 
gression In  Korea.  Had  the  decision  been 
postponed,  say.  24  hours,  we  should  have 
faced  a  wholly  different  situation  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Former  President  Tru- 
man, in  Missouri  when  the  first  report  of  the 
attack  reached  Washington,  could  neverthe- 
less authorize  Immediate  reference  of  the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council  and  arrive 
In  Washington  on  the  following  afternoon 
to  assume  full  charge  of  the  situation.  Jet 
transport  has  reduced  the  difference  between 
Missouri  and,  say.  Western  Europe,  but 
guided  missiles  and  alert  bombers  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  other  side  of  the  time 
equation. 

Since  constitutional  arrangements  are  de- 
signed to  cover  many  contingencies  which 
happily  never  arise.  It  Is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  panic  to  suggest  that  the  present 
strategic  situation  places  a  considerable 
premium  upon  the  Immediate  availability 
of   the   President   and   Commander-in-Chief. 

His  absence  from  the  United  States.  In  a 
situation  which  he  himself  cannot  surely 
control,  suggests  a  contingent  Inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider,  if  even- 
tually to  reject,  the  possibility  of  providing 
by  statute  that  the  Vice  President  shall 
serve  as  Acting  President  during  the  absence 
of  the  President  from  the  United  States, 
leaving  It  to  the  two  of  them  to  determine 
which  matters,  short  of  great  emergency, 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  President. 

A  provision  that  the  Vice  President  serve 
M  Acting  President  during  the  absences  of 


tlie  President  abroad  would,  of  course,  mean 
that  Presidents  would  go  abroad  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions — to  me  one  of  Its  most  ap- 
pealing features. 

Returning  to  summit  meetings  and  their 
capacity  to  yield  constructive  affreements, 
the  experienced  diplomat  will  usually  coun- 
sel against  the  direct  confrontation  of  those 
with  flnal  authority.  Negotiation  needs 
time,  patience  and  precision,  three  resources 
which  are  not  found  In  abundance  at  the 
h^hest  political  level. 

The  direct  confrontation  of  the  chiefs  of 
government  of  the  great  powers  Involves  an 
extra  tension  because  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort Is  in  session.  The  costs  of  error  or  mis- 
understanding are  multiplied  by  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issues  and  the  power  of  those 
present. 

Picture  two  men  sitting  down  together  to 
talk  about  matters  affecting  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  systems  they  represent,  each 
In  position  to  unleash  unbelievably  destruc- 
tive power.  Note  that  the  one  Is  Impulsive 
In  manner,  supremely  confident  as  only  a 
closed  mind  can  be.  tempted  to  play  for  dra- 
matic effect,  motivated  by  forces  only  par- 
tially perceived  by  the  other. 

The  other  Is  deeplv  committed  to  principles 
for  which  his  adversary  has  only  contempt, 
weighted  down  by  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  have 
freely  given  him  their  confidence  and  whose 
fates  are  largely  In  his  hands,  a  man  limited 
by  conscience  and  policy  In  his  choice  of 
tactics  and  argument. 

Is  It  wise  to  gamble  so  heavily?  Are  not 
these  two  men  who  should  be  kept  apart 
until  others  have  found  a  sure  meeting 
ground  of  accommodation  between  them? 
Is  there  not  much  to  be  said  for  institution- 
alizing their  relationship? 

Thinking  broadly  and  over  the  long  run, 
the  course  of  wisdom  lies  in  reducing  the 
Impact  which  accidents  of  personality  have 
up>on  the  relations  among  nations. 

Neither  friendship  nor  aversion  Is  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  high  policy.  Personalities 
change,  sometimes  rapidly;  but  the  great 
tasks  of  building  a  tolerable  world  order  en- 
dure and  national  interests  reach  far  beyond 
the  Idiosyncrasies  of  holders  of  public  office. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  diplomacy,  Including 
Its  elaborate  formality  and  high  style,  is  to 
exclude  from  great  affairs  of  state  the  many 
Irrelevancles  which  spring  from  human 
frailty. 

If  personalities  make  for  complications, 
these  are  magnified  by  the  circumstances  of 
a  summit  meeting.  When  the  Big  Three  con- 
sulted about  wartime  meetings  they  seemed 
much  less  concerned  about  getting  away 
from  the  Germans  than  about  getting  away 
from  the  press. 

Apart  from  the  harrowing  insistence  of  the 
most  comp>etltlve  of  the  professions,  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  Is  that  of  the  football  sta- 
dium. Is  our  team  winning?  Did  our  man 
throw  him  for  a  loss'  Who  wins  the  most 
valuable  player  award? 

But  beneath  the  surface  lie  the  desperate 
hopes  that  tensions  will  be  eased,  that  some- 
how things  will  get  better.  The  result  Is  a 
pervasive  pressure  toward  the  creation  of 
Illusions — at  worst  an  Illusion  of  victory,  at 
best  the  pretense  of  accomplishment  where 
none  was  achieved. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through  the  Inevitable  entanglement  of  sum- 
mit diplomacy  with  domestic  politics. 

Were  not  some  of  us  Just  a  bit  embar- 
rassed when  Mr.  MacmlUan  announc^d  a 
general  election  almost  before  the  \apor 
trails  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Jet  had  dissolved 
Into  British  skies?  Is  the  President  oi  the 
United  States  to  be  caught  up  personal  y  In 
the  difficult  task  of  satisfying  General  de 
Gaulle's  appetite  for  grandeur? 

Can  we  not  anticipate  cables  from  still 
other  quarters  reading.  "My  government  will 
fall  unless  you  come  to  see  us?" 


And  how  shall  we  handle  the  chain  reac- 
tions which  prestige  factors  will  set  off  If 
svimmltry  becomes  a  habit— the  demands  of 
other  NATO  partners  to  have  a  share,  the 
need  to  show  that  the  exclusive  club  Is  not 
limited  to  white  nations  and  great  powers, 
the  resentment  in  Latin  America  if  left  at  the 
bottom  of  our  Interest  and  concern? 

One  of  the  arguments  made  in  behalf  of 
summit  meetings  Is  that  heads  of  govern- 
ment can  talk  things  over  directly  with  free- 
dom of  action  and  power  to  come  to  agree- 
ments promptly  and  decisively  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  subject  to 
what  might  be  called  the  "Woodrow  Wilson 
effect" — he  must  keep  In  mind  his  ability  to 
make  good  on  his  commitments  when  he 
gets  home. 

If  the  summit  means  bold  diplomacy  for 
some.  It  may  well  mean  timidity  for  us. 

A  President  In  Washington,  in  direct  touch 
with  his  departments  and  congressional  and 
party  leaders,  may  be  able  to  react  more 
promptly  and  more  confidently  than  If  he 
himself  were  present  at  the  table. 

A  formidable  argument  for  summit  diplo- 
macy Is  the  statement  that  "If  you  wish  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  you  must 
talk  to  Mr.  Khrushchev."  Yet.  is  there  point 
In  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  set  the  style 
of  International  negotiation  at  the  cost  of 
disrupting  the  established  political  arrange- 
ments of  other  nations? 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  Insists  \ipon  having  a 
Foreign  Minister  to  whom  he  does  not  wish 
to  give  his  confidence,  is  he  to  Impose  the 
same  ignominious  status  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States? 

Can  we  not  Insist  that  It  is  up  to  each 
nation  to  determine  for  Itself  who  Its  high- 
est ranking  negotiator  is  to  be?  Or  cannot 
Mr.  Khrushchev  find  even  one  high-ranking 
colleague  whom  he  can  trust  to  represent 
him  loyally  and  effectively? 

What  we  say  and  how  we  should  like  to 
appear  are  of  transient  Importance  compared 
with  how  we  conduct  the  public  business  in 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  crucial,  indispensable  contribution 
which  the  President  can  make  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  is  to  enter  fully 
Into  his  office,  to  use  Its  powers  and  accept 
Its  responsibilities,  to  lead  a  people  who  are 
capable  of  responding  to  the  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

Finally,  the  President  must  prepare  him- 
self for  those  solemn  moments  when,  after 
all  the  advice  is  in  from  every  quarter,  he 
must  ascend  his  lonely  pinnacle  and  decide 
what  we  must  do.  There  are  such  moments, 
when  the  whole  world  holds  its  breath  and 
our  fate  Is  In  his  hands  Then  every  frag- 
ment of  his  experience,  all  that  he  has  rend 
and  learned,  his  understanding  of  his  own 
Nation  and  of  the  world  about  him.  his 
faith,  conscience  and  courage  are  brought  to 
bear. 

It  Is  in  this  realization,  not  In  petty  criti- 
cism, that  we  can  be  Jealous  of  his  time  and 
energy  and  resistant  to  every  Influence  which 
comes  between  the  man  and  his  burdens 


Kennedy's  Wisdom  in  T\lk  to  Khuushchev 
Questioned 

(By  David   Lawrence) 

Washington,  June  11. — Did  President  Ken- 
nedy make  a  mistake  In  the  timing  of  his 
visit  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev?  Should  he 
have  delayed  at  least  a  year,  and  should  he 
have  consented  to  a  meeting  alone  for  several 
hours  with  the  Soviet  Premier  at  which  no 
stenographic  record  was  made  of  what  was 
said?  Also,  why  didn't  Mr  Kennedy  disclose 
to  the  American  people  thp  twn  dK?i!ments 
which  the  Soviet  Government  presented  at 
the  Vienna  conference  and  now  Is  making 
public  of  its  own  accord? 

These  questions  are  a.sked  because  It  is 
announced  that  In  a  few  days  the  Soviet 
Premier  Is  to  present   a  report  to  the  Soviet 
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people  giving  bis  own  Interpretation,  of  tixa 
long  dtaciuinioD*  at  Vienna.  Also.  It  U  perti- 
nent to  inquire  why  ag  early  aa  February 
22 — only  a  moutii  alter  his  inauguration — 
President  Ke£uie<ly  sent  a  letter  to  Prenuer 
Kliru&bchev  piavlng  the  way  Uii  the  meeuag 
a:  Vienna.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kcunetly  cuuici 
not  posaibly  have  become  fa.m:Ljkr  w.:h  ^'. 
the  baclcgTound  of  previous  i;eg>*.ia.t.jiii  ^a 
recorded  in  the  file  of  reports  from  our  am- 
bassadors abroad  to  the  State  Department  in 
the  last  several  years.  Nor  had  iie  iperit  very 
much  time  getting  at  firsthand  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's impressions  of  NikiLa  K^iru^hchev's 
tactics.  Yet  the  preceding  Presider::  had 
access  to  every  bit  of  infjrm.ii;  a  ga.t;.e.-od 
by  Intelligence  sources  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Mr.  Kennedy  established  a  prr-^e^lent  la  his 
long  periods  of  conference  alone  with  the 
Soviet  Premier.  Such  .a  cr>nference  means  a 
lot  -ft  risks  for  this  coi;ntr7.  T^.  .is.  the  words 
0<  an  ambas.sador  are  criaatan-:y  subject  to 
review  by  his  superiors.  They  can  be  dis- 
avowed or  their  meanini?  softened  or  h:\rd- 
ened  as  the  c^}se  may  be.  When  a  Pres.dent 
speaks,  however,  e-.-ery  word  :.s  authoritative 
and  anal.  It  represents  a  commrmei.t  uid 
Is  part  of  a  historic  negotiation,  even  th-.mgh 
for  political  or  other  reaaot.s  the  tendency 
la  oflflcl&l  statement*  is  to  ciaim  that  what 
Mr  Kennedy  .=;a;d  ^>  Mr  Khrushchev  was  not 
a     negotiation"  but  a  '  disciaasion." 

yi'^frms  oy  br-tftn'g 

How  could  Mr.  Kenxiedy.  with,  his  cursory 
kr.owledsre  of  the  official  records  of  the  State 
Departjnrat.  safeiv  make  any  statement  oral- 
ly in  talking  wicli  Mr  KliTH.-Lrhev  without 
months  and  month.=;  ■  I  br;efii..g  beforehand, 
by  American  experts  familiar  ti^i'n.  Russian 
afiairs? 

Even  th.jse  American  e.vper's  Iidw  resident 
In  this  country  are  dt  a  disadvantage.  Thus, 
Mr.  Khruahchev's  problems  are  not  publicized 
in  the  Soviet  press  If  he  la  catering  to  or 
defying  .m  opposition,  there  is  li'tle  opportu- 
nity for  American  observers  r,,j  kno'A'  jus* 
what  the  latest  opposition  viewpoixit  is  and 
how  much  influence  it  h.ppens  ■•!  have  with 
the  Soviet  Premier  in  shaping;  his  policies. 
How  many  .American  officials  inow  Intimately 
Che  bckckground  of  Kr^mlm  poiicv  u.er  tiie 
years  or  the  envlr'-r.rr.  :  -  ;.■■.  'r.o  Ukraine, 
for  Instaxice.  which  h.is  oUyed  such  a  coxi- 
troUlng  part  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  life  and 
methods  of  C)peratioii? 

Yet  an  American  Presider.  t  w;-±i  no  :  rovi- 
ous  experience  at  ail  In  Internationai  confer- 
9iices  ventures  forth  to  a  summit  meetuig 
and  then  proclaims  tso  the  world  aftent.ixd 
on  *  nationwide  television  network  that  no 
ma^or  dectaioa  was  either  planned  oi  taken." 
to  the  same  addri^se.  moreo'»fr.  :*  is  revealed 
tjaat  Mr.  Kenjiedy  deliTered  a  warnii^  on 
Wost  Berlin  and  =.i.d  'he  Ur.:*pf!  .~-  %■.  a  (.Jcl 
t.ake  "any  risk  •  to  defend  our  ri^ii:^  ir.erp. 
Plainly  this  was  not  just  a  ■dLsciission"  but 
a  grave  step  m  mtern^itlon^  reia.:;tns  which 
could   mean    war. 

Should  Ameri'-an  Presici --■:.•>  i  --ue  In  per- 
sonal conversatiins — rat.her  than  In  writ- 
ing— warnings  that  couid  involve  the  coun- 
try In  war''  The  C  :-s-;tt;'lon  gives  only  to 
C^;r.gre?s  the  power  '■r  rio^y-.^o  t^-  ^  Diplo- 
matic exchftng'es  ran  often  bring  commit- 
ments that  may  pror-nice  ■war.  and  tfira  Con- 
gress Is  placed  In  the  awkwartl  position  of 
ratifying  a  stats  of  war  that  exists. 

When  President  Elsenhower  decided  to  go 
to  the  summit  at  Geneva  in  135^  and.  at  Paris 
In  laao.  the  same  criticisixis  wera  mad*  lu 
theas  dispatches^  la  fact,  thoughtful  st  j- 
dents  ot  Amertcaja  etlpiaiuBey  feel  ihat  sum- 
mit meetings  ecnstttute  a  ctenigproas  i:f«:>&r- 
ture  from  a  republic's  poilcy  and  seem  to  b* 
mors  tn  conformity  with  Ou  cusC'  ms  an  1 
poilctes  follow«d  fn  the  days  of  absoJues 
monarcbs. 


Secretary  Rusk.  In  a  magazine  article  pub- 
Itslied  before  he  entered  the  Kennedy  Cabi- 
net. oppof-M  summit  c^inferences  unless 
preceded.  vf  avceful  preparation  and. 
througb.  diplomatic  channels,  some  measure 
'A  previous  Agreement,  m  writing,  on  fuiula- 
nientai.*.  I.ideed.  ii  is  AHau  a  r.i.it  for  Secre- 
taries of  itiite  to  participate  La  oral  confer- 
ences with.  f.  rp»;n  ministers  of  covuitrles 
which  are  not  u.  r  '.  >.  t.i  us  and  which  are 
potentially  our  c-i.eniics. 

3TTT)DSTr   CHArreB 

It  was.  thought  for  a  while  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  would  conduct  foreign 
affairs  in  what  was  referred  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  "quiet  diplomacy."  But  for  some  un- 
e.xplalned  reason  nil  this  was  suddenly 
changed  and  a  spectacular  stunt  cr)nference 
was  substituted.  Tha  President  elimlnateil 
from  many  hours  of  his  talks  In  Vlervna  the 
very  experts  who  could  have  subsequently 
siaed  up  for  him  the  true  signiacanca  oX  Mr. 
Khrushchsv  s  behavior. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  summit 
talks  should  be  permitted  again,  and  yet 
Congre.'^s  today  seems  supinely  to  ignore  the 
r:8k.s  already  Uiken.  Possibly  It  Is  because 
the  Republloans  were  involved  In  somewhat 
the  same  procedures  during  th«  MmdImww 
administration. 

Ail  m  all.  the  present  systena  of  communl- 
cationa  seems  to  be  sL'pshod.  disargao  tasii 
and  ineffective  ex-ept  for  publicity  oaAoctk- 
vers  on  both  sides.  Yet  it  Involres  commit- 
ments that  z«n  meke  the  diffcrencs  bct^aan 
peace  and  war. 


Riv  r  Projects  in  Alabama 


EXTI  N.'?rON   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALAB\M\ 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

yfnnday.  June  12.  19^1 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex'.enri  my  rf^marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  :he  following  statement  by 
Hon.  Armisieah  I.  Selden  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works: 

BlMTMMXJWW     OT    it«Pat3EMT«.T-f.  E     .\R.MIPTaAO      I 

3«rj>£>r.   Jr. 
Mr    CTkafnaiMS.  I  Join   wtth  my  collaagues 

and  others  Irom  Alabama  In  eapraastng  our 
rtppr<HTlatlon  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
b^fof  your  iubcommlttee  In  support  of  sp- 
proprtaTlnns  fer  further  deretopment  of  the 
Cnosn -Alabama  Klver  systsm.  We  believe 
the  hiformstton  w«  are  preee'ntlng  to  you 
today  will  Indicate  that  ths  funds  requested 
are  jtjsttfled. 

In  the  Fetferal  bmiget  for  1963  a  total  of 
$675  WO  IS  ir.clade«*to  complete  the  planning 
artd  deslgnli  g  nf  two  yery  neeessary  struc- 
-nres  on  the  system— the  aHTlers  Fprrr  narl- 
gatlon  and  ^yfl^oelect^fc  power  dam  and  the 
Carters  P.ood  and  hydroeler+rl'-  power  dam. 
The  .?jim  of  t75.(M0  Is  Inr  hided  to  resume 
planniner  of  the  tmpor+ant  rini borne  navl- 
(fation  dam  in  the  .Alab  ima  J11v«t  Let  me 
eTnnhaa:**  'itit  the  p(  nr  ;rte  ^t  d  f}''stsrntng 
Tf  two  of  *h»  flams,  MllUrs  P.-rrv  ar.^l  Car- 
ters, f.n  be  '-ompU'ted  I'f  -l.e  87fh  Conrrfss 
.■^npr^ipriR'es  th*  inn-rmts  cont  iined  in  the 
T962  bfid«»rK  TTiP  ron.i^ir.  n<?  rT,r.  1«  will  make 
!♦  posethle  'n  refj'im*  nhinr.ing  of  the  Clat- 
J>«Tne  lorfc  ind  dnm  T-.'i".  none  of  th* 
r  :nd.s  ::.-■:  .(  f><i  tn  the  bn<te^  ire  f'T  plan- 
Mng   *n<t  deiitirn  of  new  pm1<  •-rj» 

^■•ond  in  itTie  mlv  to  the  Terinf^fwe  River 
1:;    the    c^   i.;.o«»t,    Che    Coogs-AIabamn    has 


been  aptly  described  as  the  Nation's  last 
major  undeveloped  river  system  Its  p<jtpn- 
tlal  uses  are  not  only  Important  to  the  areas 
In  Alabama  and  Georgia  which  It  will  ber.ef  t 
economically  but  also  to  the  entire  United 
States,  as  ths  river  system  will  provide  a 
major  source  of  water  transportation,  reser- 
voirs, and  hydroelectric  power  for  national 
defense.  Thus.  Its  proper  development  Ls  in- 
deed a  sound  Investment. 

Recognizing  the  many  potential  advan- 
tages of  the  Coosa  and  Alabama  Rivers,  the 
Federal  Government  as  far  back  as  1872  In- 
stituted an.  Improvement  program  on  the 
system.  This  flrst  development  plan  called 
far  providing  navigation  on  the  Cooaa  from 
Rome.  Ga,.  to  Gadsden,  Ala.,  by  the  bulLdlnj 
of  31  low-lift  locks  and  dams.  However,  only 
four  locks  were  built  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  rapids  below  Rome,  and  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  the  program  In  1890. 

Later  the  Government  Issued  a  Ucense  to 
prlv'ate  Interests  to  develop  a  portion  of  the 
Coosa  Rivers  hydroelectric  power  potential. 
Three  dams  were  then  constructed  by  the 
Alabama  Power  Co..  with  the  flrst  being  com- 
pleted In  1915.  the  second  In  1923.  and  the 
third  In  1929.  These  three  dams — Mitchell, 
Lay,  and  Jordan — are  the  only  ones  on  the 
Coosa  River  at  the  present  time. 

After  additional  studies  and  surveys  of  the 
Coosa.' Alabama  Hlver.  Congress  authorised. 
In  1943.  the  development  of  tb«  system  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  pur- 
poses. Overall  planning  by  the  Corps  ul  En- 
gineers was  undertaken  from.  1945  thxough 
fl.scal  ycur  1952.  but  construction  was  uot 
begun  on  aiiy  specific  project. 

lu  1964.  I  joined  with  other  msaabcsa  ot 
the  Alahama  congressional  delcyaUoik  La  In^ 
troduelng  legislation,  designed  to  suscMnd  the 
authorization  previously  grantad  by  Coa- 
Bress  for  Federal  dsvelopmsat  of  the  riv«f 
system,  for  hydroelectric  purposes.  Subse- 
quent enactmsnt  of  this  legislation  made  it 
possible  for  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  to  secure 
a  license  to  construct  four  additional  hydro- 
electric dams  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Coosa  River  and  to  raise  the  level  of  one  of 
the  existing  dams.  This  construction  pro- 
gram Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  ISfiS. 
The  flrst  facility,  the  Weiss  Dam.  Is  to  tee 
completed  this  year. 

With  the  constructUm  oX  a4dlUanal  dam* 
by  private  enterprise,  the  overall  aoet  to  Uie 
Federal  Government  for  the  develof^ment  of 
the  Cooea-Alabama  for  othei  puryoees  «plU 
be  lessened  considerably  However,  Wifett 
tiie  Government  adds  locks  to  the  psopoeeA 
and  exl&Ung  dams  built  by  pHvate  InteFests 
and  then  constructs  three  additional  looks 
and  datms  on  the  Alabama  River,  tb«  Coosa- 
Alahania  system,  cannot  be  used  as  a  tzaffle 
arttery. 

The  current  plan  of  developmei;t  qv  ' iw 
U.S.  Corps  of  Koglocers  calls  ttsr  bnfinn  nsf 
coastructlott  of  MlUera  Ferry  Dam  t:  1!^«; 
Claiborne  Dana  Is  scheduled  to  be  s-ar  «•<.•  2. 
years  later  so  that  It  can  be  completed  con- 
currently miVtk  MlUars  Ferrr.  JoBes  BlutT 
Dam  Is  scheduled  for  consferuetlaa  w^be» 
these  two  are  completed  and  wUl  take  abo«t 
4  years  to  bvlld. 

The  plRn  of  development  provides  for  In- 
stallatlcm  of  locks  In  the  privately  owned: 
dams  on  the  Coosa  River  as  soon  as  navlgrt- 
tlon.  Is  assured  to  MnntgoiB>ery  and 
Wetumpiui. 

The  Cai  (■!■  flDtx!  and  p<Twer  dam  Aa-s  au- 
tborlaed  try  Coner^n.^  'illowtng-  an  interim 
report  and  recommendatinn  of  the  Corps  ' 
Enerippfr^  that  the  dam  be  construrted. 
This  ;im  wtll  he  located  ir  nnrtiwf-jt  Of  r- 
cta  on  -he  Coosawattee  Rlrer  which  joins 
'he  iit:  witL  Eilver  near  Roptp  da  .  and  Ujr:n» 
the  C.-wjaa.  Tbe  new  fxcl'.i'v  »  :U  hold  back 
fliuiii'j/irtT^  n  the  do'A-nsrre -m  ^reas  is  well 
^■.  ■  ..r-irc  pnwHr  nf.'d»'fl  for  rhe  r.ipMIv  ex- 
p-rri;:!!;  jTidM^Ttal  section  of  noTThweet 
Ge'jrgia. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
funds  provided  In  th?  current  budget  for  the 
planning  and  design  of  both  the  Millers 
Ferry  and  Carters  Icx-ks  and  dams,  a«  well  as 
funds  for  resuming  planning  of  the  Clai- 
borne Dam,  be  approved  by  your  committee 
BO  that  the  development  of  this  great  river 
system  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdiK  ation  Is  Unnecessary, 
Undesirable,  and  Unwanted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  at- 
tempt Is  underway  to  wrest  from  the  peo- 
ple the  control  and  direction  of  their 
largest  domestic  service — public  educa- 
tion— and  lodge  that  control  in  a  sprawl- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  threat  is  real  and  it  is  serious. 
The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  now  uix)n  the 
House  of  Representfitives  where  the  final 
verdict  will  be  handed  down  within  a  few 
days.  That  decision  will  be  historic,  be- 
cause this  time  we  are  playing  for  keeps. 

By  a  vote  of  49  to  34  the  other  body  on 
May  25  approved  a  bill,  and  once  again 
the  House  of  Representatives  becomes 
the  last  refuge  for  those  who  oppose 
transferring  control  of  our  public  schools 
from  Main  Street  and  the  local  elected 
school  boards  to  Wjishington  on  the  Po- 
tomac. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  by  cer- 
tain sponsors  that  this  aid  legislation 
will  not  lead  to  Federal  control,  and  lan- 
guage in  the  bills  is  cited  as  ample  proof. 
Other  supporters  frankly  admit  that 
Federal  control  is  the  chief  objective. 
I  shall  go  into  that  in  more  detail  later 
in  this  discussion. 

It  is  also  contended  that  there  is  a 
crisis  in  our  schools  due  to  an  acute 
classroom  shortage,  which  can  only  be 
relieved  by  hand-outs  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment 
that  there  i.*;  absolutely  no  factual  basis 
for  that  contention. 

A  third  contention  by  sponsors  is  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  schoolteachers, 
that  they  are  underpaid,  are  lacking  in 
quality,  and  therefore  Uncle  Sam  should 
chip  in  and  help  pay  their  salaries  each 
month.  This  claim  is  also  contrary  to 
the  documented  facts. 

NO    PRECEDENT    rOR    THIS    AH) 

Mr  Speaker,  for  some  80  years  this 
battle  has  been  going  on,  but  with  in- 
creased tempo  in  recent  years — a  strug- 
gle to  gain  for  the  Federal  Government 
some  control  and  direction  over  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Federal  aid  to  the  land  grant 
colleges  has  been  cited  as  a  precedent 
for  aid  to  public  schools.  Let  us  examine 
that  argument  a  moment. 

Mr,  Roger  Freeman,  a  hiphly  respected 
authority  on  school  finances,  reminds  us 
that  such  grants  we-e  authorized  by  the 
ordinance  of  1785.  and  that  through  the 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  deed- 
ed 77  million  acres  of  public  land  to  the 
States  as  endowmert  for  schools.    This 


was  part  of  the  disposition  of  mori?  than 
one  billion  acres  of  the  national  domain 
to  homesteaders,  railroads,  and  other 
groups  whom  the  Gnvernment  encour- 
aeed  t.o  devrlop  the  West 

It  is  Significant  to  recall  that  no  such 
grants  or  other  benefits  were  provided 
to  the  13  States  where,  at  that  time  more 
than  98  percent  of  all  American  child: en 
lived. 

The  question  is  then  asked:  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  Congress  would  have  chan- 
neled all  grants  to  areas  where  almost  no 
American  children  lived  and  none  to  the 
sections  where  the  children  actually 
were  and  needed  an  education,  if  Federal 
promotion  of  education  was  the  real  pur- 
po.se  of  the  grants? 

Since  that  time  billions  have  been 
voted  for  other  State  and  local  activities. 
Some  of  these  programs  have  affected 
schools  but  cannot  be  properly  called 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  Congress 
has  repeatedly  turned  dovni  proposals 
for  Federal  aid,  of  the  type  now  before 
us. 

The  school-lunch  program  is  also  cited 
as  a  precedent.  Yet  that  program  was 
from  its  inception  justified  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
It  is  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Aid  to  schools  in  impacted  areas  has 
been  cited  as  a  precedent.  But  we  all 
know  that  such  aid  is  meant  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  federally  owned  facilities  and 
to  alleviat-e  an  extraordinary  problem 
caused  by  a  sudden  influx  of  people  in 
connection  with  a  Federal*  activity. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  precedent  for  what 
is  now  being  attempted. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  vocational 
training  and  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  The  latter  is  a 
temporary  program,  or  at  least  so  in- 
tended when  enacted,  with  its  expiration 
date  in  1962,  and  it  was  justified  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  two  of  these  pro- 
grams combined  represent  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  school 
budget. 

THERE    IS    NO    CLASSROOM    SHORTAGE 

In  their  zeal  Federal  aid  advocates 
have  repeatedly  stretched  the  facts  in 
attempts  to  make  out  a  case  for  Federal 
assistance    for    classroom    construction. 

What  are  the  factt>?  Since  1954,  when 
a  national  school  plant  inventoi-y  was 
taken,  reports  Mr.  Freeman,  enrollment 
in  public  schools  has  grown  24  percent. 
And  during  that  same  period  the  number 
of  classrooms  in  use  has  grown  36  per- 
cent. While  that  was  taking  place  the 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  has 
dropped  from  30.6  to  27.8. 

More  than  one-half  of  schoolchildren 
now  enrolled  are  in  classrooms  built  since 
the  war. 

Within  the  past  10  years  600.000  new 
cla.ssrooms  have  been  built.  Durin.a  that 
time  school  attendance  grew  11.5  million, 
requiring  an  additional  400  000  class- 
rooms. Thus,  some  200,000  classrooms 
were  made  available  for  replacement  and 
reduction  in  cla.ss  sizes, 

r>oes  that  record  indicate  a  crisis  In 
classroom  shortaee,  as  Federal  aid  spon- 
sors contend?     The  simple  fact  is  that 


America's  public  schoolchildren  are  bet- 
ter housed  than  ever  before,  and  they  arc 
better  housed  than  the  children  of  any 
other  nation  We  have  somethins  to  be 
proud  of. 

When  one  drives  over  American  high- 
ways today  new  school  buildines  can  be 
seen  on  even'  hand,  with  new  construc- 
tion of  classrooms  poing  on  everywhere 
we  go. 

A  lady  residinrr  in  Brownwood.  Tex., 
WTOte  me  a  few  days  ago  as  follows; 

In  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  education,  we 
do  not  want  It,  do  not  need  It.  In  our  own 
Email  town  ve  are  building  a  $2  million 
school  building,  paying  for  It  without  Federal 
aid.     Let  the  other  towns  do  likewise. 

The  record  of  success  of  most  of  school 
bond  and  tax  issues,  to  support  schools, 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  can  and  are  willing  to  support 
their  schools  without  Federal  assistance. 

Local  school  boards  should  know  their 
needs  better  than  any  bureaucrat  or 
lobbyist  in  Washington.  The  National 
School  Boards  Association,  which  repre- 
sents the  State  school  board  associations 
and  the  country's  50,000  local  school 
boards,  year  after  year  has  refused  to 
endorse  Federal  aid.  most  recently  at  its 
convention  in  Chicago  in  April  of  1960. 

Where,  then,  is  all  this  clamor  for  Fed- 
eral aid  coming  from?  It  is  coming  from 
the  politicians  and  from  the  professional 
educationalists  here  in  Washington. 

But  what  about  the  future  of  class- 
rooms? Can  we  reasonably  expect  the 
remarkable  record  that  has  been  made 
by  local  communities  in  meeting  this 
problem  to  continue? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  69,000 
classrooms  have  been  built  each  year 
for  the  past  5  years.  The  President  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  estimated 
the  need  for  600,000  additional  class- 
rooms during  the  next  10  years.  At  the 
present  average  rate  of  69.000  new  ones 
a  year,  we  can  assume  that  690.000  new 
clas-srooms  will  be  built  during  the  next 
10  years. 

Judging  by  the  remarkable  record  of 
school  bond  issues  in  1960  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  this  trend  will 
continue,  and  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  will  be  the  case. 

We  know  this  to  be  true:  The  growth 
of  school  finances,  the  building  of  class- 
rooms, the  addition  of  new  teachers, 
have  far  surpassed  what  friends  and 
foes  of  Federal  school  aid  dreamed  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  The  record  shows 
that  States  and  communities  have  been 
increasing  their  school  appropriations 
by  about  $1  billion  each  year  for  a 
decade. 

NO     TTACHER     SHORTAGE 

It  is  contended  that  the  teacher  short- 
age is  so  serious  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Federal  intei'vention  to  alleviate  that 
problem. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  over  the  last 
7  years  enrollment  inciea-sed  29  percent 
but  the  number  of  teachers  with  quali- 
fying certificates  increased  40  percent. 
Does  this  indicate  an  acute  shortage  is 
developing? 

.\nd  the  teacher  outlook  for  the  future 
is  bright.  Last  year  130.000  men  and 
women  completed  teaching  certificate 
requirements,  equal  to  31  percent  of  all 
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college  students  who  earned  a  bachelor  s 
degree.  That  percentage  has  gone  up- 
ward from  21  percent  in  1948  to  31  per- 
cent in  1956  and  has  remained  at  a  sta- 
ble rate  ever  since 

If  this  healthy  record  is  maintained 
during  the  next  decade,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  it  will,  the  number 
of  newly  prepared  teachers  will  be  in- 
creased by  75  percent  during  a  time 
when  enrollment  increases  are  due  to 
be  cut  in  half. 

In  an  attempt  to  drum  up  support, 
sponsors  dangle  before  the  schoolteach- 
ers of  America  the  promise  of  more  pay, 
if  only  Federal  aid  can  be  pushed 
through  the  Congress. 

Everyone  wants  to  sec  our  teachers 
adt.'Quately  paid  for  their  services.  But 
without  the  matjic  of  Federal  aid,  the  lot 
of  our  teachers  has  increased — and  is 
continuing  to  mciease — steadily.  It  is 
now  being  admitted  that  teachers'  pay 
has  risen  proportionately  faster  than  the 
income  of  other  wage  and  salary  earners. 
That  is  a  statistical  fact.  For  example, 
over  the  past  30  years  the  pay  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  rose  73  percent  and 
teachers'  salaries  106  percent — both  in 
price-adjusted  dollars.  During  that 
same  period  the  wages  of  all  persons 
working  for  wages  and  salaries  rose  91 
percent. 

Of  course,  if  Uncle  Sam  forces  his  way 
into  this  field  and  takes  over  some  of  the 
financing,  naturally  local  and  State  ofiB- 
cials  will  not  exert  themselves  to  find 
the  solutions  to  the  financing  of  school 
problems 

LOCAL   COM. VI UNITIES  CAN  FINANCE   SCHOOLS 

Another  claim  that  is  often  heard  in 
the  propaganda  line  for  Federal  aid  is 

that  local  communities  have  exhausted 
their  taxing  and  bonding  capabilities. 
That  may  be  true  in  a  few  instances,  but 
it  is  not  generally  true.  In  fact,  studies 
show  that  the  job  of  supporting  schools 
will  be  easier  during  the  next  10  years 
than  has  been  true  during  the  1950"s. 
School  enrollment  will  expand  much  less 
than  in  the  past,  proportionately. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
Department  of  Education  conducted  a 
canvavss  among  chief  State  school  offi- 
cials and  received  45  replies.  Fifteen 
of  the  State.s  reported  having  districts 
which,  although  needing  additional 
classrooms,  had  reached  their  borrow- 
ing lim.its  and  had  no  access  to  other 
funds.  There  were  237  such  districts, 
most  of  them  small,  out  of  a  national 
total  of  nearly  50.000 — a  showing  that 
only  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all 
the  school  districts  in  the  Nation  legally 
lacked  financial  means  to  build  needed 
classrooms  and  otherwise  support  the 
cost  of  maintaining  their  schools. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  promise 
that  Federal  aid  will  give  taxpayers  and 
schools  something  for  nothing  has  an 
appeal  Without  bothermg  to  think 
through  the  implications  of  this  pro- 
posal, some  States  look  at  the  propa- 
ganda figures  put  out  by  sponsors,  and 
sav:  •Look,  we  had  better  get  on  this 
gravy  train  We  will  sret  more  out  of  it 
than  we  will  pay  m  "  The  lobbyists 
feel  that  in  that  way  they  can  swing 
enough  votes  for  the  legislation  to  chalk 
up  a  victory.  And  the  .^ad  thing  is  that 
they  may  do  just  that. 


MORE    BUREAUCRACY    AND    CONTROL    IS    THE    COAL 

Mr.  Roger  Freeman  says  that  the 
sponsors  of  Federal  aid  are  already  pre- 
paring for  the  day  of  victory.  The  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Education  has  doubled 
within  th'?  past  3  years  and  its  expendi- 
tures havo  more  than  quadrupled  in  the 
past  6  years. 

We  are  reminded  that  a  memorandum 
circulated  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion last  fall  predicted  that  the  role  of 
the  Office  of  Education  is  going  to  ex- 
plode in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  authors  of  that  memorandum,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Freeman,  pointed  to  the 
success  of  the  life-adjustment  education 
movement  which  the  OfBce  of  Education 
sponsored  14  years  ago  and  outlined  a 
plan  to  develop  a  national  policy  in  edu- 
cation, to  reshape  curricula  and  organi- 
zation, and  remodel  the  public  schools. 
This  should  be  brought  about  by  the  en- 
actment of  general  Federal  aid,  by  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  far  beyond  anything 
seen  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
this  Federal  aid  plan  is  enacted,  there 
will  be  Federal  control  regardless  of  what 
assurances  to  the  contrary  are  given. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  a  fed- 
erally subsidized  program  encompasses 
the  right  of  control.  Speaking  on  this 
subject  the  late  Senator  Taft  said:  Fed- 
eral aid  means  Federal  control.  There  is 
no  middle  ground." 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  spon- 
sors of  Federal  aid  have  failed  to  make  a 
case,  if  the  proposal  is  based,  as  they 
contend,  en  the  need  for  aid  in  defraying 
the  costs  of  classroom  construction  and 
teacher  salaries.  That  being  the  case, 
then  the  question  arises.  Just  what  is 
sought ■'  What  is  the  objective  of  this 
ambitious  and  expensive  Federal  pro- 
gram? 

I  quoted  a  moment  ago  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  memorandiun  which 
makes  it  crystal  clear  what  the  real  pur- 
pose is.  Let  us  search  for  more  support- 
ing proof,  if  more  is  needed.  An  edito- 
rial in  the  Nation's  Schools,  September 
1960,  contains  this: 

There  Is  something  quite  naive  In  the  way 
we  school  people  talk  about  Federal  control 
of  education  Some  of  us  seem  to  think  that 
Federal  Influence  on  education  can  be  pre- 
vented by  stating  that  it  shall  not  exist. 
Federal  direction  is  inherent  in  any  Federal 
law  or  any  Federal  court  decision  pertaining 
to  education. 

The  late  and  lamented  John  Lesinski, 
Sr..  while  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, addressing  himself  to  this  very 
problem,  stated: 

It  is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Federal  control  over  local  school  systems. 
I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard  study  we  have 
put  to  the  question,  that  no  acceptable  bill 
preventing  Federal  domination  of  local 
schools  can  be  drawn.  I  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion,  but  I  had  to  face  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lesinski  was  a  realist  and  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

An  editorial  in  Overview,  monthly 
magazine  of  the  school  administrators, 
said  in  November  1960: 

The  United  States  Is  inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  education.  The 
long-held  views  that  education  is  largely  a 


personal  concern  and  that  educational  poll- 
cies  should  be  made  by  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  go.  The  national  wel- 
fare demands  a  national  system  of  education. 

In  a  recent  article  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Fi-eeman  referred  to  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American  A.s- 
sociation  of  School  Administrators. 
They  are  the  chief  sponsors  of  Federal 
aid,  and  here  is  their  view: 

At  no  time  will  they  [the  people]  clearly 
and  decisively  take  action  to  make  the  Na- 
tional Government  the  predominant  agent  of 
educational  control.  Rather,  national  con- 
trol will  come  by  a  process  of  accretion  and 
Inflltratlon.  Thla  Is  how  it  has  happened 
thus  far. 

If  more  evidence  is  needed,  let  us  turn 
to  a  leading  advocate  of  Federal  aid,  Mr. 
Myron  Liebermann  of  the  Educational 
Research  Council  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
He  has  said  that  local  control  of  edu- 
cation has  clearly  outlived  its  usefulness 
on  the  American  scene,  and  further,  that 
local  control  cannot  in  practice  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  ideals  of  a  democratic 
society. 

In  his  book.  'The  Future  of  Public  Ed- 
ucation,"  Mr.  Liebermann  proposes  that 
local  control  of  education  by  laymen 
should  be  limited  to  peripheral  and  cere- 
monial functions  of  education.  He  con- 
cludes : 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  about  to  move 
rapidly  toward  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  subject  of  Federal  control,  a 
recent  editorial  writer  gives  us  some- 
thing to  think  about  in  these  words: 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  in  the  long  run 
Congress  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  use 
of  the  Federal  money  It  passes  out  to  a 
State.  Next  year  it  may  ban  any  aid  to  a 
segregated  school.  The  year  following  It 
may  require  Instructions  In  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.  Next  It  could  re- 
quire a  loyalty  oath  for  all  teachers.  Then 
It  could  compel  all  schools  to  show  films 
depicting  the  accomplishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  producing  electric  power. 
And  ultimately  a  Fascist-minded  adminis- 
tration might  use  the  power  over  school  fi- 
nances to  infiltrate  the  schools  with  out- 
right propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  group  in 
power. 

The  idea  that  by  stating  in  a  bill  that 
there  shall  be  no  Federal  control  actual- 
ly means  that  may  sound  good  to  the 
naive  and  the  inexperienced.  But  to 
those  who  know  very  much  about  the 
workings  of  the  Congress  such  assur- 
ances mean  very  little  indeed.  Every 
year  there  will  have  to  be  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress.  And  every  year 
there  will  be  "riders"  offered,  and  prob- 
ably many  adopted,  laying  down  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  may  be 
spent,  notwithstanding  any  provision  in 
the  organic  act. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  NEA  and 
other  sponsors  know  that  it  is  much  eas- 
ier for  pressure  groups  to  influence  a  sin- 
gle legislative  body — the  Congress— and 
a  single  Executive — the  President — than 
it  is  50  State  legislatures.  50  Governors, 
and  50,000  local  school  boards.  That  is 
why  they  have  doctored  this  legislation 
to  make  it  appeal  to  as  many  as  pos- 
sible.   But  once  enacted,  the  big  battles 
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will  begin,  and  they  know  that  then  they 
will  have  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  any  reason- 
able doubi  m  the  mind  of  any  rea.stmable 
person  of  what  this  is  all  about?  It  is 
too  obvious  for  words. 

Someone  put  it  this  way:  Do  we  want 
a  centralized,  standaidized  school  system 
with  a  set  curriculum,  with  teacher  cer- 
tification requirements  fixed  m  Washing- 
ton, with  the  whole  orientation  of  our 
schools  armchaired  by  a  Federal  bureau; 
or  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  have  indi- 
vidual school  systems  stemming  from  the 
manpower  inventories  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  community?  Do  we  want  in- 
stitutions responsible  to  the  people  of 
that  community  and  hence  financed 
through  the  efToits  of  that  State  and 
community,  or  are  they  to  be  federally 
planned?  We  carmot  have  it  both  ways. 
We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it, 
too. 

Again.  I  repeat:  W^here  is  all  this 
clamor  for  Federal  aid  coming  from? 
It  is  not  coming  from  the  local  school 
boards,  nor  is  it  coming  from  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Stiite  school  authorities, 
except  in  isolated  instances.  It  is  com- 
ing from  the  pressure  groups  who  realize 
that  their  complete  control  of  our  edu- 
cational system  can  come  only  if  educa- 
tion is  federalized. 

Last  year  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
every  qualified  voter  in  my  district  and 
included  two  quest-ons  on  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Thirty-one  percent  answered 
they  favored  Feder.il  aid  to  needy  States 
for  school  construction,  while  64  per- 
cent were  opposed.  Twenty-six  percent 
of  them  were  for  and  69  percent  were 
against  Federal  aid  for  increased  teacher 
pay. 

Incidentally,  38  percent  of  the  teachers 
who  answered  were  for  and  56  percent 
were  against  aid  fo;-  school  construction, 
and  32  percent  were  for  and  60  percent 
were  against  aid  for  teachers  pay. 

PORK    BARHEI.    LEGISLATION 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  as  part 
of  mv  remarks  a  lecent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  News,  referring  to  the 
Senate's  approval  of  the  $2''2  billion 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill: 

Pork  in  Aid  to  Education 

The  Idealistic  Impulse  to  do  something  for 
education  has  degenerated  Into  a  frantic 
scramble  to  get  at  the  pork  barrel. 

The  Senate,  in  the  final  throes  of  passing 
this  legislation,  has  completely  removed  the 
wraps.  First  it  wa*;  a  question  whether 
there  should  be  money  for  teachers'  pay.  as 
well  as  for  buildings.  Now  the  Senate  has 
amended  the  bill  to  make  It  a  straight  hand- 
out. The  money  can  be  used,  not  just  for 
buildings  and  salaries,  but  for  any  school 
purpose. 

In  the  original  language,  as  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy,  subsidies  were  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  numbers  actually  at- 
tending public  schools.  This  has  been 
changed  In  the  Senate  to  Include  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  whether  attending  pub- 
lic school  or  not. 

Parochial  schools  would  not  get  any  of 
the  money.  The  Constitution  forbids  it. 
But  States  where  large  numbers  of  chUdren 
go  to  parochial  schocls  would  benefit  more. 
In  proportion,  than  States  with  a  few  paro- 
chial schools. 

Undoubtedly  some  underprivileged  areas 
could  use  help.     ThU  bill  offers  something 


for  everyone,  privileged  as  well  as  under- 
privileged. The  amendment  to  count  paro- 
chial schoolchildren  widens  that  trend. 
Under  It  some  of  the  wealUiier  States  ac- 
tually might  collect  more  subsidy  per  public 
school  pupil  than  the  poor  ones 

No  aid  at  all  can  be  Justified  unless  the 
State  can  demonstrate  that,  despite  use  of 
all  available  tax  resources,  it  Is  unable  to 
finance  decent  education.  This  aid-to-rdu- 
catlon  bill  establishes  no  such  criterion. 

This  contemplated  raid  on  the  Treasury  Is 
particularly  untimely  In  view  of  large  new 
requirements  for  defense  and  a  budget  far 
out  of  balance. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  lawmakers,  hurry- 
ing to  spend  this  and  other  large  sums  on 
new  domestic  programs,  must  ask  them- 
selves where  they  are  going  to  get  the  money. 
Print  it.  Is  the  apparent  answer,  and  start 
another  wave  of  Inflation. 

This  ald-to-educatlon  bill  still  has  to  get 
past  the  House  where  Speaker  Sam  Ratburm, 
at  least,  has  expressed  qualms  about  paying 
salaries.  The  House  should  stop  this  scram- 
ble for  handouts. 

WHERE     IS     THE     MONEY     COMING     FROM? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  plaj'ing  for  keeps 
this  time.  It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a 
brandncw  Federal  program  the  cost  of 
which  will  mount  into  the  billions  in 
future  years.  The  fact  that  this,  coupled 
with  other  new  authorizations  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  will,  if  enacted,  play 
havoc  with  the  national  budget  and 
add  to  the  national  debt,  seems  to  be 
no  concern  of  the  Federalists  who  are 
plugging  for  its  enactment. 

A  recent  paragraph  from  a  Newsweek 
column  points  up  the  problem,  as  fol- 
lows : 

since  he  came  Into  office,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  put  in  requests  for  over  $6  5  billion  ad- 
ditional spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30,  1962.  A 
small  part  of  this  addition  Is  for  defense. 
But  most  of  It  Is  for  new  or  expanded  "wel- 
fare" programs.  Including  Increased  foreign 
economic  aid.  Increased  social  security  bene- 
fits, medical  care  for  the  aged.  Federal  aid 
for  education,  housing  and  urban  renewal. 
Increased  funds  to  farmers,  to  veterana,  to 
unemployed  workers. 

And  since  that  report  was  written, 
several  additional  spending  requests 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  many 
States  and  communities  have  and  will 
continue  to  have  financial  difficulties, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  difficul- 
ties in  the  aggregate  are  a?^  serious  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  from  1951  through  1960 
State  governments  as  a  group  experi- 
enced 7  years  in  which  total  revenues 
exceeded  total  expenditures  and  had 
only  3  deficit  years.  The  net  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  for  the  full 
10-year  period  was  $13  billion.  In  con- 
trast, the  Federal  Government  incurred 
six  deficits  during  the  same  10  years  and 
had  four  surpluses.  Tlie  deficits  totaled 
$35.9  billion  and  the  surpluses  $7.9  bil- 
lion for  a  net  10-year  deficit  of  $28  bil- 
lion. 

The  debt  situation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  also  worse  tiian  that  of  ?tate 
and  local  govemmenus  as  a  whole.  Com- 
bined Stat€  and  local  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1960  was  approximately  $69  bil- 
lion, or  192  percent  of  the  $36  billion 
State  and  local  general  tax  revenues  in 
that  year.     The  Federal   debt,   in  com- 


parison, was  $286  billion,  or  367  percent 
of  the  $78  biaior.  budcet  receipts  m  Uiat 
year. 

To  add  to  tins  already  alar-mmgly  high 
public  debt  a  new  sprndinf;  program  of 
Federal  aid  would  be  sheer  folly.  It 
means  more  deficit  financing;,  more  bor- 
rowing, and  more  infiation. 

Yet,  despite  this  dark  picture,  and  de- 
spite already  extremely  burdensome 
taxes,  the  spenders  seem  unconcerned. 
They  appear  quite  willing  to  prolong  the 
day  of  reckoning,  to  let  our  grandchil- 
dren worry  about  it. 

Now  is  indeed  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country. 
Let  us  defeat  this  Federal  aid  bill,  retain 
our  most  priceless  heritage — that  of  local 
control  over  the  education  of  our  youth, 
and  begin  now  to  put  our  financial  house 
in  order.  With  the  Soviets  threatening 
to  plunge  the  world  into  another  war, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  when  our 
outlay  for  national  defense  may  sky- 
rocket. Let  us  apply  the  brakes  now. 
defeat  this  Federal  aid  bill,  and  apply 
sanity  to  our  peacetime  programs.  Our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  will  bless 
us  for  It. 


River    Proiectf    in    Alabama 


EXTENSION   OF  RFM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AI.An,^MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:3 

Monday.  June  12,  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Statement    or    Hon.    Robert    E     Jones 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  Join  with  my  colleagues  and  this  fine 
delegation  from  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
b;u!ln  In  support  of  the  appropriation  for 
*375,OO0  for  the  completion  of  planning  and 
design  of  the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam; 
$75,000  for  the  continuation  of  planning  and 
design  of  the  Claiborne  lock  and  dam  on 
the  Alabama  River,  and  $300,000  to  complete 
the  planning  and  design  of  Carters  fiood 
and  power  dam  on  the  Coosawattee  River. 
Ga. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alabam.-^ 
delegation  in  the  Congress  has  6upF>ortcd 
the  development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  for  a  number  of  years.  All  of  us  have 
testified  before  this  great  conunlttee  in  ye.^rs 
past  and  I  feel  sure,  as  a  result  of  previous 
testimony,  you  have  complete  Information 
on  this  great  river  system  and  the  future 
that  the  development  of  it  holds  for  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  the  southeast  section 
of  the  country. 

This  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
appropriate  some  $200,000  last  year  to  con- 
tinue the  planning  and  design  of  the  Miller's 
Ferry  lock  and  dam  which  had  been  de- 
ferred for  a  number  of  years  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  past  administration  of  "no  new 
starts". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  have  been 
interested  In  the  development  of  this  river 
system  since  coming  to  the  Congress  and  I 
am   most   happy    to    ftna;;y   see    this   project 
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recognized  by  both  the  past  and  the 
Administration    by    the    inclusion    of 
for   the   continuation   of   the   project 
budi^ets   submitted    to   the   Congress 

ThanJc  yrm  Mr    Chairman  for  gran 
this     time     before     the     Committee 
earnestly    request    that    you    give    fa 
consideration  to  our  request  for  the 
prlations    that    have    been    included 
oudget. 
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Bear  Creek  Dam  Dedication 


EXTENSION    riF   REMARKS 

'    F 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  June  12.  1961 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gressman had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
,  .-..lic^iatia?  in  the  formal  dedication 
exercises  of  Bear  Creek  Dam  anr^  Res- 
ervoir at  Whitp  Haven,  Pa.,  Saturday. 
June  10. 

Federal.  State,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties and  private  citizen  groups  have 
worked  dihgen'ly  through  the  past  two 
decades  to  achieve  the  goal — providing 
for  a  flood  protection  wall  on  the  Lehigh 
River 

No  one  man  i.do  worked  harder  in 
achievmt;  ti-il^  -,oal  than  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Francis  E  Wai  ter.  Member  of 
Congress  A  --troke  of  ill  fortune  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  the  dedica- 
tion I  was  fortunate  in  being  selected 
bv  him  to  deliver  his  well-thought-out 
dedication  speech: 

-SPFif CH  OF  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter 
rh..s  dedication  today  marks  a  major  step 
•oAard  completion  of  the  Lehigh  River  flood 
protection  project. 

This  project,  comprising  the  local  pro- 
tection measures  already  completed  in  Allen- 
town;  the  levee,  flood  walls  and  a  pertinent 
works  under  construction  at  Bethlehem,  and 
Bear  Creek  Reservoir  will  provide  flood  pro- 
tection to  the  highly  developed  Lehigh 
River  Valley. 

The  recreational  potential  of  the  project 
l3  being  developed  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  through  its  department  of 
forests  and  waters,  so  ably  headed  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Goddard. 

The  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  pend- 
ing culmination  of  this  program  were  the 
devastating  flood  of  May  1942;  action  by 
the  Congress  calling  upon  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  devise  a  flood  protection  plan;  au- 
thorization of  the  plan  in  1946;  and  the 
great  flood  of  August  1955.  Cooperation  be- 
tween local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
have  helped  to  bring  this  program  into 
being. 

This  Is  the  commencement  season  in  which 
many  thousands  of  our  young  people  are 
leaving  our  schools  and  colleges  with  the 
goal  of  higher  achievement.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  season.  I  prefer  to  think  of  Bear  Creek 
Reservoir  as  a  commencement — a  beginning 
step  in  the  effective  development  and  the 
use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Lehigh 
Riv^-r  Basin  and  the  parent  Delaware  River 
Basin. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  the  waste  of  a  resource 
Is  a  moral  wrong. 

It  is  essential  to  our  physical  well-being 
and  economic  growth  that  water  of  ample 
quantities  and  good  quality  be  available  at 
reasonable  cost  and  at  points  and  time  of 
need  without  damaging  excess. 


Water  must  be  controlled  to  reduce  flood 
flows. 

Water  must  be  harnessed  to  produce 
power. 

Water  must  be  regulated  to  provide  for 
municipal  ?knd  agricultural  needs. 

Water  miist  be  channeled  to  serve  naviga- 
tion. 

Water  must  be  ponded  to  meet  our  recrea- 
tional needs. 

And,  water  must  be  managed  to  conserve 
and  protec:  our  flsh  and  wildlife  resources 
A  river  demands  its  price.    What  is  wasted 
can  never  be  wholly  recovered. 

We  in  the  East  no  longer  may  sit  quietly 
by — smug  In  the  assurance  that  we  are  water 
rich.  We  must  plan  vigorously,  wisely,  and 
now  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  our  water 
needs. 

Brief  reflection  on  the  troubles  encoun- 
tered during  the  short,  but  Intense  drought 
experienced  in  1957.  will  serve  to  emphasize 
this  point.  This  is  why  I  say  the  Bear  Creek 
Reservoir  must  be  considered  as  a  begin- 
ning. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  development 
of  our  rivers  was  first  envisioned  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  statesman- 
like words; 

"Every  stream  should  be  used  to  Its  ut- 
most No  stream  can  be  so  used  unless  such 
use  Is  planned  In  advance.  When  such  plans 
are  made,  we  shall  find  that.  Instead  of  In- 
terfering, one  use  can  often  be  made  to  assist 
another.  Each  river  system,  from  its  head- 
waters in  the  forest  to  Its  mouth  on  the 
coast.  Is  a  single  unit  and  should  be  treated 
as  such." 

These  words  were  said  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt during  the  1st  session  of  the  60th 
Congress,  in  the  early  1900s.  They  were 
true  then  and  they  apply  today. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers made  public  the  results  of  more  than 
5  years  of  Intensive  study  of  the  water  re- 
source development  needs  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin 

This  Congressman  Is  happy  that  he  had 
an  active  role  In  asking  for  such  a  study, 
getting  funds  appropriated  In  Congress  and 
doing  whatever  he  could  to  assist  in  get- 
ting the  comprehensive  plan  at  least  on 
paper 

The  results  of  this  plan  highlight  the 
emerging  need  for  effective  conservation, 
control,  and  utilization  of  the  basins  water 
resources  in  the  service  of  Its  population, 
industry,  and  agriculture. 

This  great  water  system  can  be  wisely 
and  efficiently  developed  only  In  accordance 
with  this  Integrated,  comprehensive  plan. 

The  waters  of  the  Delaware  Basin  present- 
ly serve  more  than  21  million  people.  Al- 
though the  service  area  Involved  is  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental 
United  States.  It  contains  about  13  percent 
of  its  population. 

By  the  time  of  our  entrance  Into  the  next 
century  the  water  supply  needs  which  must 
be  satisfied  by  use  of  these  waters  will  ap- 
proach four  times  the  current  needs. 

Demands  for  water-related  recreation  re- 
sources and  facilities  will  increase  as  the 
population  of  the  basin  grows  and  urbaniza- 
tion continues. 

Large  Increases  in  generating  capacity 
will  be  required  to  meet  needs  for  electricity, 
accompanylrg  Industrial  development  and 
improving  standards  of  living. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  stream- 
flows  at  or  above  minimum  levels  required 
to  handle  the  waste  residuals  which  are  a 
product  of  complex  economic  development. 
The  need  for  a  continuing  program  of  ef- 
fective control  of  floodflows  Is  clear. 

The  plan  of  development  which  has  been 
devised  to  meet  these  needs  comprises  19 
major  water  control  reservoirs  for  multiple 
use,  plus  a  number  of  smaller  reservoirs  pri- 
marily for  local  flood  control. 


In  the  Lehigh  River  Basin,  three  addi- 
tional major  reservoirs  are  proposed — Beltz- 
vllla  Reservoir  on  Pohopoco  Creek.  Aquashl- 
cola  Reservoir  on  Aquashlcola  Creek  and 
Trexler  Reservoir  on    Jordan   Creek 

In  addition — and  this  emphasizes  my 
point  that  the  project  that  we  are  dedicating 
today  Is  a  commencement— there  are  plans 
for  modification  of  Bear  Creek  Reservoir  in 
the  future  to  serve  expanding  water  supply 
and  recreational  needs  as  well  as  those  for 
flood  control. 

Also,  a  small  reservoir  on  Mauch  Chunk 
Creek  Is  proposed  primarily  for  flood  pro- 
tection at  Jim  Thorpe. 

These  reservoirs  when  fully  developed  will 
afford  a  high  degree  of  flood  control  In  the 
valley  below — extending  downstream  to 
Easton  on  the  Lehigh  and  contributing  to 
the  reduction  In  flood  stages  below  that 
point  on  the  Delaware. 

There  Is  no  way  to  recover  storage  once 
lost,  and  as  I  said  earlier  what  is  wasted 
can  never  wholly  be  recovered. 

Together  these  reservoirs  will  devote  a 
storage  capacity  of  about  138.000  acre-feet 
to  the  regulation  of  streamflows  for  water 
supply  purposes.  This  capacity  Is  some- 
what greater  than  the  total  capacity  of 
Bear  Creek  Reservoir  as  It  stands  today, 
further  attesting  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
emerging  water  problems. 

Present  minimum  streamflow  In  the  Le- 
high will  be  more  than  double  as  the  result 
of  reservoir  operations  This  Is  considered 
necessary  to  meet  the  projected  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Lehigh  area  in  the  year  2010. 

Comparable  reservoir  developments  In 
other  portions  of  the  I>elaware  Basin  will 
provide  similar  benefits,  and  In  the  case  of 
two  reservoirs — Tock's  Island  on  the  Dela- 
ware's main  stem  and  Hawk  Mountain 
Reservoir  on  the  Delaware's  East  Branch — 
inclusion  of  power  generating  facilities  is  al- 
ready being  planned. 

The  undertaking  of  a  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  diversification  properly  should  be 
a  Joint  undertaking  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Delaware  Basin  SUtes — Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Delaware — have 
prepared  a  Delaware  River  Basin  compact 
addressed  to  the  task  of  achieving  this  ob- 
jective through  a  Federal  Interstate  com- 
pact— which  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  SUtes 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  this  compact.  One 
of  Its  unique  features  Is  that  It  provides  for 
an  active  participation  by  the  United  States, 
as  a  partner,  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
Stetes. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  mutually  needed 
basin  compact  will  be  approved  by  President 
Kennedy.  Discussions  are  now  being  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  realize  that  we 
must  Invest,  but  our  Investment  will  be 
measured  In  tangible  terms.  When  so 
measured,  it  becomes  strikingly  evident  that 
It  does  not  cost — It  pays. 

For  after  all.  Isn't  It  true  that  all  that  we 
really  have  to  sustain  us.  fundamentally,  is 
the  air.  the  soil,  and  the  water.  These  are 
the  elemental  things  of  life.  Civilizations 
that  111  used  the  soil  and  the  water  have 
withered  and  died,  for  nature's  penalty  is 
Inexorable. 

Those  empires  that  wisely  utilized  the  wa- 
ter endured  the  test  of  centuries.  Ancient 
wells,  aqueducts,  and  reservoirs — some  still 
serviceable  after  two  millenniums,  attest  to 
the  lesson  well  learned. 

In  terms  of  the  present  and  long-range 
needs  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  area  and 
the  plans  being  made  to  meet  them,  com- 
pletion of  Bear  Creek  Reservoir  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  Important  part  of  a  very  fav- 
orable beginning. 


1961 
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HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

TiEsiMV.  Jim.  13,  1901 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  22:  5:  Our  fathers  trusted  in 
Thee  and  were  not  confounded. 

Almighty  God.  under  the  canopy  and 
shelter  of  Thy  kind  and  gracious  provi- 
dence we  assemble  in  faith  and  fellow- 
ship, lifting  our  thoughts  to  Thee  in 
praise  and  petition. 

Thou  hast  given  to  our  age  and  gen- 
eration the  wisdom  and  skill  to  discover 
the  wonders  of  Thj  handiwork  and  hast 
revealed  unto  man  those  vast  and  mys- 
terious r>owers  which  we  earnestly  pray 
may  not  be  used  for  selfish  and  unworthy 
purposes  but  for  Thy  glory  and  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity. 

Take  from  us  all  indifference  to  the 
great  commanding  obligation  to  help  in 
tempering  the  minds  of  men  with  a  finer 
essence  of  mutual  trust  and  may  we 
never  have  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
power  and  primacy  of  love  and  righteous- 
ness. 

May  we  be  eager"  to  make  the  peace 
of  the  world  our  personal  concern  for  we 
dare  not  stand  idly  by  and  allow  our 
civilization,  our  freedom,  and  respect  for 
law  to  go  down  in  defeat. 

Inspire  us  to  use  every  ability  and  re- 
source at  our  dispo.sal  to  bring  an  intel- 
ligent, vigilant,  and  articulate  public 
opinion  to  dedicate  itself  with  a  daring 
and  courageous  spirit  to  the  service  of 
peace  on  earth. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  oiar  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


TH£i  J(3UIINAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGowan,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R  1425  An  act  fDr  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek; 

H.R.2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Perraro; 
and 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  -.he  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  4130.  An  act  to  lessen  the  Impact  of 
the  termination  of  Federal  Services  to  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  itf;  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  ihe  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING,  Mr.  GoLDWATEf,  and  Mr.  Allott  to 


be    i!:e    conferees    on    the    part    of    the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested 

8.48.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
In  reservoir  areas; 

S  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authori- 
ties created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  In  the  membership  thereof, 
and  for  other  purfxjses; 

S.  82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Naoko  Ishl- 
watarl  White; 

S  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Rosarlo 
Barrena-'VUlachica,  Maria  Dolores  VlUar 
Salinas.  Angela  Casanova  Cabello.  Carmen 
Guenaga  Anchustegul,  and  Flora  Casals 
Pons; 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chew  Chi 
Yan: 

S  193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Floyd: 

S.  242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Dawn 
Poison  (Emmy  Lou  Kim)  and  Joseph  King 
Poison  (Sung  Sang  Moon) ; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulsseppe 
Glorloso; 

S.  266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Laskaris  Tgotgolas; 

S.  316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln-sun 
Chen; 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazuko 
(Wm.  R.)  Zlttle; 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Ja 
Kim: 

S.  435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knud  Erik 
Didrlksen; 

S.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlshan  Der 
Simonlan; 

S.  606.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shellflsheries  research  center  at 
Mllford.  Conn.; 

S.  650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor 
works  of  Improvement  thereunder; 

S.  674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roman 
Dackow; 

S.  700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Wan 
(Mrs.  Jung  Gum  Goon); 

S.  722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aldeh  Kob- 
ler; 

S.  805.  An   act  for   the   relief  of   Yu  Llao; 

S.  817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Octavlo 
Jlmlnez  Marquez; 

S.  825.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslllkl 
Yeannakop>oulos; 

S.  848.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land   to  the   town   of  TelUco  Plains.   Tenn.; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Erasmo 
Relna   (Lajara); 

S.  942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Per- 
kins P.  K.  Chang   (Chang  Peng-Keng): 

S.  944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Najm 
Boulos  Rlhanl; 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Continen- 
tal Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  of  Henderson  N.C.. 
successor  to  Continental  Holsery  Co.,  o'  Hen- 
derson. N.C; 

S.  1373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Lanza  Lascuola; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  a  register  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  operators'  licenses; 

S.  1668.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Iniposl- 
tion  of  forfeitures  for  certain  violatlcins  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields; 
and 


S.  1931.  An  act  to  ext<>nd  the  provisions 
of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,   relating   to   war   risk    Insurance. 


MILIT.^RY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1962 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR. 
5000)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  469) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5000)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"tttle  I 

"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Oontlnenal  Army  Command 

"(First  Army) 

"Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts:  Operational 
facilities,  $626,000. 

"(Second  Army) 

"Camp  A.  P  Hill.  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cllties.  $284,000. 

"Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,   and   utilities.  $492,000 

"Fort  Meade.  Maryland :  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities,  $2,211,000. 

"Camp  Pickett,  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties. $396,000. 

"Fort  Richie.  Maryland:  Troop  housing, 
$305,000. 

"(Third  Army) 

"Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  $10,524,000. 

"Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Operational 
facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$521,000. 

"Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Utilities, 
$618,000. 

"Fort  Rucker.  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $1,571,000. 

"Fort  Stewart.  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities.  $1,240,000. 

"(Fourth  Army) 

"Port  Bliss.  Texas:  Supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $455,000. 
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"fort  Hood.  Texas'  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supp'.y  faclUtles,   S3  064  000 

Fort  Sill,  Olclahoma:  Operational  and 
tr.Unlng  facilities,  m.i;r.te:i.ince  facilities. 
hopplMl  and  medical  facilities,  and  utlUtiea, 
$g  605.000. 

"(Fifth  Army) 

•F  ,rt  Riley,  K.mias:  Troop  housing, 
$G9.0'.Xi. 

"Fort     Leon.-ird     Wood.     Missouri:     Troop 
hoii'ir.?.  comrm;n!tv  farl'ifies.    ind  utilities, 
$4,081  000. 
I  "(Sixth  Army) 

'C.imp  Irwin.  California:  F-unily  hous- 
ing. i.;t;lities.  and  t^round  Improvements, 
$3  810  000. 

"Fort  Lewl-s.  Washlng^ton:  Operational 
facilities  and  maintenaji  -e  facilities, 
$524  Oon 

"Fort  Ord,  California:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties  and  supply  facilities.  $1.357  000. 

"Yuma  Test  Station.  Arizona  Maintenance 
facilities,  admm;  .trative  lacuiiies,  and  utili- 
ties.  S3 38  JOG 

"Technlral    Services   Facilities 

"'.Chemical  Corps) 

"Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland:  Re- 
search, develooment.  and  test  facilities,  and 
medical  facilities.  $4,029  000. 

I  '  I  Corps  of  Engineers  I 

•Tort  Belvolr.  Virginia  Operational  and 
training     fariUrles.     research     development, 

and  test   farilltles     and   maln*er.ance   facili- 
ties and  ut;l;:ie5    «1  \  ><    \" 

I  "(Ordnance  Corps) 

"Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Marvland; 
XJtlllUes.  $472,000 

"Redstf.ne  Arseria:.  Alabarna  Research,  de- 
▼elopment.   and   test.  facUiiies,  $0,038,000. 

Sa-.  ir.r.  t  Ordnance  Depot,  Illinois:  Util- 
ities, $.382  ."'"} 

_.l  "  iQiiar'.ermaster  Corps) 

".Atlanta  General  Dt'p'->t,  Georgia:  Main- 
tenance faci'.i'ies.  $231  00<3. 

"Columbu.s  Genera!  Op^-t  OKio  .■^dinln- 
l3*Tatlve   facilities.   $419  000 

"Port  Lee.  Virginia:   Utlil'-ies,  $84    -CO 

"Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Ct':.'--r  N'.itick.  M.issachusetts:  Research,  de- 
vel  pn:r:>nt.  and  test  facl'.ities,  and  troop 
hOM.^i:.g,  $3.812.UO<3. 

•  R.chmind  Quartermaster  DepxDt,  VLr- 
glr.ia  Administrative  facilities  and  com- 
m-ini'v  facilities.  $600, 'XX) 

"Sharpe  General  Dep'  t,  California:  Opera- 
tional   and    training    facilities,    $202,000. 

j  "(Signal  Corps) 

"Fort  Huachu'a  .\rizona.  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $2,228,000. 

"Lexington  Signal  Dep^  t,  Kenttickv  r'.lll- 
tles,  $33,000 

I  "(Medical  Service) 

••Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Dl.<!- 
trict  of  Columbia:  Medical  fiCillUes.  $45,000. 

I  "(Transportation  Corps) 

"Furt  Eustis.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$1,253,000. 

I        "United  States  Milu.iry  Academy 
••United    States    Military    Academy.    West 
Point.    New    Yorls:     Tramir.g    facilities,    $4,- 
222.000 

"Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

"Clarkavllle  Base,  Tennessee:  Utilities. 
$238,000. 

"Sandla  B.ise,  Ne*-  Mexlro.  Operational 
fsicilltles  and  community  facilities,  $1,- 
7^4,000. 

"Armv  Component  Commands 

"(United  States  .\rmy  Air  Defense 

Comn. mcl  j 

"Various    locations     Operational    faclll'ies. 

supply     facilities.     adrt.iiusiraUve     facilities. 

and  utilities,  $1,417,000. 


"(Alaska  Command  Area) 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  utilities.  $5.^51.(X>) 

".Pacific  Command  Area) 
"AUamari'i    Military    Repf^rratlnr      Hiwall: 

Utilities,  $36,000. 

"Schofleld  Barraclu,  Hawaii:   Maintenance 

facilities  and  supply  faculties.  $918,000. 
"Various  locations:    Operational  facilities, 

$814,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"(Ordnance  Corps) 
"Kwajaleln     Island:     Research,     develop- 
ment,   and    test    facilities,   supply    facilities, 
community   facilities,    utilities,   and   ground 
improvements,  $1,546,000. 

"(Army  Security  Agency) 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  utili- 
ties, and  ground  Improvements,  $7,765,000. 

"Army  Component  Commands 
"(Pacific  Command  Area) 

•Tforea:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  community  facilities, 
utilities,  and  groiind  Improvements.  $10.- 
635,000. 

"Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  $6,876,000. 

"Camp  TomliEson,  Japan:  Operational  fa- 
cnitles.  $50,000. 

"Guam:  Real  estate,  $80,000. 

"(European  Command  Area) 

"Germany;  Operatloml  and  tmlnlng  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $6,423,000. 

"Classified  locations:  Oneratlonal  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $3,105.000'. 

"(Caribbean  Conunand  Area) 

"Port  Allen,  Puerto  Rico:  Utilities  $381- 
000. 

'Tort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Community 
facilities  and  utilities,  $582,000. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  cr  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amotmt  of  $6,245,000. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  inclusion  In  the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional securltv.  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section.  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1962,  exceprt  for  those  public  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended,    is    amended    under    the    heading 


'T-^sins  THs  UNrrsD  SrATtii ,  la  section  101  as 
!  '!'"ws: 

Under  the  subheading  'field  roacEs  ea- 
CTLrriES  (Sixth.  Army  Area)  *.  with  respect  to 
Port  Lewis.  Washington,  strike  out  '$1,085.- 
000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$1,267,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  ci^use  (1)  of 
section  502  the  amuuiits  '$110,625,000'  and 
'$310,536,000'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
■$110,797,000'  and  '$310,707,000'.  respectively. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  anaended  under  tlie  heading  'Lnsu»  tuk 
Unitsd  States',  In  section  101  as  follows: 

"Under  the  subheading  "technicai.  sesv- 
rcES  rACTLiTiES  (Chemical  Corps)',  with  re- 
spect to  Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah, 
strike  out  '$533,000'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  '$600,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  80-149.  as  souended,  1> 
amended  by  striking  out  in  section  102  the 
amount  '$81,830,000'  and  Inferting  in  place 
thereof  '$83.876. 000'. 

"(c)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  i  1)  of  sec- 
tion 402  the  amounts  '$73. 662. 100.'  '$81.- 
830,000'.  and  '$189,602,100'  and  InserUng  in 
place  thereof  $73,720,100'.  '$83,876,000  .  aud 
$191,306,100'.  respectively. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  Inswr  the  UNmn> 
States'  in  section  101  as  follows: 

"Under  the  subhectdlng  "nmui  Tomcma  fa- 
riLiTiES  (Fifth  Army  Area  i  '  with  respect  to 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  strike  out 
'$9  Oe7.ij00'  and  insert  in  place  there<.>f  $n.- 
731.000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (I)  of  section  502 
'$76,631,000'  and  '$143,561,000'  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  '$79,275,000*  and  $146,206.- 
000'.  respectively. 

— TiTLK  n 

"Smc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  N<tvv  may 
astabllsh  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehat>llitating.  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  th«  following   projects; 

"Inside  trie  United  States 

"Shipyard  Facilities 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities  and  supply  facili- 
ties,  $700,000. 

"Naval  Facility.  Fort  Miles,  Lewes.  Dela- 
ware: Family  housing.  and  utilities. 
$619,000 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London. 
Connecticut:  Family  housing,  utilities,  and 
real  estate.  $3,460,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $211,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth    Nrw  n..mp- 
shire:     Maintenance    facllitlej-      idm:  .utr  . 
tlve  facilities,   and  utiUUcs.  $1,774,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  M.ire  Island.  Vallejo. 
California:    Operational    faciUUes,    $417,000. 

"Fleet    Base   Facilities 

"Naval  Base,  Charleston.  South  Carolina: 
Family    housing,    and    utilities,    $3  4€0  000. 

"Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$5,951,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  Califr>rn1a' 
Operational  facilities  and  utilities,  $720  OOO 

"Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida:  Family 
housing,  medical  facilities,  utilities,  and 
real  estate,  $2,992,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
"(Training  Stations) 
"Naval     Air     Station.     Glynco.     Georgia: 
Training  facilities.  $639,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Community  facilities,  $94,000. 

••(Field  Support  Stations) 
"Naval   Air   Station.   Alameda,   California: 
Supply  facilities,  $309,000. 


"Naval  Air  Station,  Bruns'wlck,  Maine: 
Training  facilities,  $211,000 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  norlda: 
Operational   facilities,   $68,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon, 
Nevada:   Utilities,  $772,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California: 
Supply  facilities,  Jamlly  housing,  utilities, 
and  ground  impro\ements.  $3,739,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties,  and    utilities,    $2,591,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia; 
Maintenance  facilities,   $435,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  San 
Diego,  California:  Operational  facilities. 
$1,480,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia: 
Maintenance   facilities,  $161,000. 

"(Marine  Corps  Air  Stations) 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:    Operational    facilities.   $190,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements,  $4,703,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities,  $463,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  New  River. 
North  Carolina:  Ttalnlng  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements,  $2,731,000. 

"(Fleet   Readiness    Stations) 
"Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, $345,000. 

"Naval  Propellant  Plant.  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:    Supply   facilities.  $460,000. 

"(Research,    Development.    Test    and 
Evaluation    Stations) 

"Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lake. 
California:   Utilities,  $1,086,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jer- 
sey:   Oi>erational   facilities.  $1,628,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities;  at  Point  Arguello.  supply 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  improvements:  and,  on  San 
Nicholas  Island,  operational  facilities,  re- 
search development  and  test  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $2,791,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $240,000. 

"Supply    Facilities 
"Military  Industrial  Supply  Agency,  Phila- 
delphia.   Pennsylvania:     Administrative    fa- 
cilities, $825,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 
"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton. 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
and  utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
$6,101,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco,  Virginia: 
Administrative  facilities,  $118,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynine  Palms, 
California:  Hospital  facilities,  $1,100,000. 

"Service  School  Facilities 

"Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $9,687,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois: Medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$4,952,000. 

"Naval  Schools,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,- 
213.000 

"Naval  Post  Graduate  School.  Monterey, 
California:  Training  facilities,  $2,463,000. 

"Atlantic  Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare 
Tactical  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Training 
facilities,  $868,000. 


"Medical  Facilities 
"Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth    Nevi    Hamp- 
shire: Hospital  facilities,  $60,000. 

"Communication  Facilities 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land:  Operational  facilities,  $900,00( . 

"Naval  Security  Group  Detachment, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Suppl-,'  facili- 
ties. $240,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Cheltenham.,  Mary- 
land: Operational  facilities,  $151,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Dixon,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $165,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station,  Rodiak, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities.  $77,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine:  Family  housing,  and  utili- 
ties, $519,000. 

"Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 
"Naval     Construction     Battalion     Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  California:   Family  housing, 
and  utilities,  $3,460,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

"Naval  Magazine,  Cartagena.  Spain;  Utili- 
ties. $115,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Futema, 
Okinawa:  Operational  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $1,527,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Iwakunl, 
Japan:  Operational  facilities.  $1*375.000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility.  Naha.  Okinawa:  Main- 
tenance  facilities.   $1,791,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  $90,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 
"Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa:  Op- 
erational facilities,  medical  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,  $3,238,000. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $40,969,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  constrviction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  defer- 
ral of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1962,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  sec- 
tion 202,  '$93,101,000',  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  '$129,701,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section    502    the    amounts    '$93,101,000'   and 


$351  294.000',  and  Inserting  respectively  In 
place  thereof  '$  129.701,0O0',  and  '$387,894.- 
000". 

"Sec  205.  (a)  Public  Law  86-500  is 
amended  in  section  201  under  the  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subheading 
'Shipyard  f.^cii-ities',  with  resp>ect  to  the  Na- 
val Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by 
striking  out  the  amount  '$14,855,000'.  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  '$17,955,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  502,  the 
amounts  '$83,975,000'  and  '$127,566,000'.  and 
Inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof  $87,- 
075,000'  and  $130,666,000'. 

"tttle  m 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utllitiefi,  and  equipment  for  the  following 
projects; 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Command 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $888,000. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Mar- 
quette, Michigan:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities    $1,468,000. 

"Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities  and  community  facilities. 
$1,256,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $404,000. 

"Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota; Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $2,677,000. 

"NORAD  Headquarters,   Colorado  Springs, 
Colortwlo:   Operational  facilities,   $12,400,000. 
"Otis   Air   Force   Base,    Falmouth,    Massa- 
chusetts:   Operational  facilities,  $373,000 

"Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  Wcst- 
hampton  Beach,  New  York:  Real  estate, 
$43,000. 

"Air  Materiel  Command 
"Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
Administrative  facilities,  $420,000. 

"Griflflss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome,  New  York: 
Operational  facilities.  $160,000. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  family  housing,  and  utilities, 
$7,010,000. 

"McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,280,000. 

"Olmstead  Air  Force  Base.  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $1,639,000. 

"Robins  Air  F\5rce  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,107,000. 

"Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma :  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $881,000. 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Day- 
ton. Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  medical 
facilities,  $1,653,000. 

"Air  Research  and  Development  Command 

"Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee;  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $18,500,000. 

"Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muroc,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,885,000. 

"Bglin  Air  Fore*.  Base  Valparaiso',  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  $345,000. 
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"Laurence  O  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford. 
Masaachusetts:  Research,  development,  and 
test  racllitles.  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, «2.819.000. 

"Patrick    Air   Force    Base,    Cocoa.    Florida 
Operational  facilities  and  community  faclU- 
tles.   $630,000. 

"Various  locations.  Atlantic  Mirelle  Range: 
Operations!  facilities,  and  research  develop- 
ment, and   test  facilities.  «10  006  000. 

I  "Air   Trai:;lr:g   Command 

■•Bro<jhs  Air  Force  Biise.  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as:   Community    f.iCiLitie3,    SJae.OOO. 

"Chanir.e  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  lUl- 
nois:  Tr'Vjp  housi:.g,  $.342,000 

'James  Ccir.nally  Air  Force  Base.  Waco. 
Tex^is  Community  facilities  and  utilities, 
♦427,000. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base  Biloxi  Mississippi: 
Medical  facilities  and  con^munity  facilities. 
«693,000. 

Lackland  A:r  Force  Basp.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive facilities.  $1,041,000 

Lowry  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Denver,  Colorado: 
Medical  facilities,  $371,000. 

Mather  .Mr  Fr-Tr-e  B.-\,=-e  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities.   $1,075,000. 

■■Pemn  Air  Force  Bn.<^e  Sherman.  Texas: 
S  ipply   facilities,   $203,000. 

"Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  S.ri  .\nt.  nio, 
Texas:    Operational  fa   ilities.  $lj25o,UOO 

■Reese    Air    Farce    Base,    Labbock,    Texas 
O'-'cratlor'.al  facilities.   $1.3').0<J0. 

"ShepparcJ  Air  Force  Base  Wichita  Fii'.'.s. 
Texas:   Troop  housing  and  utijities,  «6o3,000. 

I  "Air  Unlrerslty 

"Giinter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery, 
Alabama  Community  facilities.  $86,000.' 
■Maxwell  Air  Frrce  Base.  Montgomery. 
Alabama  Op€r:itlonal  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilit.e.s,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$2,413,000 

'  .-Maskan  Air  Command 

"Elelson  Air  Force  Base  Fairbanks, 
Alaska      Community    facilities.    $3.54.000. 

'Elmendorf  .•\!r  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska-  Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity fari.'tties.    $240  000. 

'•Kl.ng  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek.  Alaska 
Opera':iona:    facilities,   $684,000. 

Various  locations.  .Ala.^ka  Maintenance 
facilities,  sup.oly  facilities,  and  troop  bous- 
ing.  $1,837,000. 

"Headquarters    Command 
l"Andrew8   .\ir    Force   Base,   Camp   Springs. 
Maryland       Maintenance    facilities,    admln- 
Isuative    facilities,    and    utilities.   $2,682,000. 

I  "Military  Air  Transport  Service 

"Dorer  .Mr  For-e  Bt<;"  D-^rer.  Delaware: 
Maintenance    fa^-iiities,    $!4SfX)0, 

'  McGulre  Air  For^-e  Base  W.-Ightstown, 
Ne-v  Jersey  Oper:\tl^r,a:  ficilirles  and  sup- 
ply   facilities.    8125,noo 

"Travis  Air  Force  Ba.=e.  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities  and  medical  fa- 
cllitl'^s,   $441,000 

■  Pacil.c  Air  Forces 
•'Hlckam  Air  Force  Base   H  molulu.  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  $122,000 

"Strategic  Air  Corr:.Tiand 

■'Bark.-^dale  Air  Fnrce  Base.  Shrevepcrt, 
Louisiana  Opera-lonal  facilities  and  med- 
ical facilities.  $1  217.0<X>. 

"Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Ma.-ysvlUe,  Califor- 
nia Operati  inal  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,   $37,3.000 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base    .\ustln,  Texas 
Operational  facilities.  174  000 

"Blythevllle  A!r  Force  Base.  Bly+he^Ulp 
Arkan.sas-  Operational  facilities  and  com- 
munity facilities    $475  000 

"Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru.  In- 
diana; Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance  facilities.   $411,000. 


■  Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$236  UOO 

CasUe  Air  Force  Base.  Merced,  California: 
Operatl>:)nal   faclUMes,   $72,000 

"Clinton-Sherman  .^ir  Force  Base.  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:    Maintenance   facilities.   $198,000. 

"Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus.  Mla- 
sis.'itpp!-  Community  facilities.  $197  000 

•'Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bang<''r.  Maine'  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$828,000. 

"I>yess  Atr  I'orce  Base.  Abilene,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$568,000. 

•Ellsworth  Atr  Force  Base.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities  and  utilities.  $762,000. 

"Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Hospital  facilities.  $2,050,- 
000. 

"Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow.  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $2,716,- 
000. 

"Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $509,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moses  Lake.  Wash- 
ington: Supply  facilities  and  medical  fa- 
clllUes,  $360,000. 

"Lincoln  Air  Force  Base.  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska: Operational  facilities  and  medical 
facilities.  $934,000. 

"Little  Rock  Air  Force  B^e.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:   Hospital  facilities,  $1,900,000. 

"Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Operational  facllitlef«,  $67,000. 

'  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $72,000. 

"March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $6,380,000. 

"McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas:   Operational  facilities.  $66,000. 

"McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  factl- 
iUes.  $163,000. 

"OSutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Utilities  and  ground  unprovements.  and  real 
estate   $541,000. 

"Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:    Operational  facilities.  $172,000. 

"Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgh. 
New  Tork:    OperaUonal  faclllUes.  $415,000. 

"Schilling  Air  Force  Base.  Salina.  Kansas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  sup- 
ply facilities,  $490,000. 

"Tampa  Tuel  Annex,  Tampa,  Florida: 
UtlllUes,  $48,000. 

"Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Albany.  Georgia; 
OperaUonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$3,481,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lcmp<jc.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilltiea,  community 
faclliUes.  and  uUliUes.  $466,000. 

"Walker  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico:   Utilities.  $100,000 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts  Operational  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  and  real  estate,  $8,677,000 

"Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knobnostex, 
Missouri     Community  facilities  and  uUllties, 

$4.=>a,ooo 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Bnae.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan Operational  faciUiies,  malnt^'nance 
facilries  svjppiy  fa<-iliti«>fl  and  community 
facillllea.  $2.240,0O<i 

"Tactical    Air   CommarKl 
"Cannon     Air     Force     Ba.se      Clovl.s.     New 
M°Tlco         Oppratlrmal       facilities.       mainte- 
nance   facilities,    and    community    facilities 
fl544'X)0 

'Luke  .\ir  Force  Base  Phi^enix,  Arizona: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities 
$1,441,000. 


"Myrtle  Beach  Air  Frwce  Bitse  Myrtle 
Beach.  South  Carolina:  Operational  facili- 
ties. $98,000. 

"Neliis  .\ir  Ftxrce  Rase.  Las  V'ejnts.  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenao'  »>  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  $2  433  Ooo. 

"Seymour -Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utUIUes,  $612,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:    Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $16,129,000. 

"Special   Facilities 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities. 
$142,000. 

"Transportable  Family  Housing 

"Various  locations;  Family  housing. 
$3  584,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 

"Caribbean  Air  Command 

"Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone: 
Operational  faclllUes.  $117,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 

"VarlOTis  locations;  Operational  facilities, 
stipply  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $977,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Forces 

"Various  kxratlons:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faclllUea,  supply  faciliUes. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements,  $9,468,- 
000. 

"Strategic  Air  Con^mand 

"Anderson  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Opera- 
tional faclllUes,  $181,000. 

"Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico: 
Operational  facilities.  $80,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,988,000. 

"United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 

"Various  locations:  Operational  faclllUes. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $10,004.- 
000. 

"Un    ed  Stiites  Air  Force  Security  Service 
"Various   locaUons:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities    ad- 
ministrative   faclllUes.    tro<ip   housing,   com- 
munity faclimes,  and  utlllUes.  $6,069,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:    Operational    facilities. 

maintenance  facilities,  supply  facillUes.  and 

utilities.  $2,788,000 

"Special  Facilities 

"Various  locations;  Operational  facilities, 
$651,000. 

"Sec.  302  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Instanations  and  facilities  for  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  acquiring,  constructing,  converting. 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $386300.000. 

"Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  improved  production 
schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
Inclusion  In  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
Interests  of  national  security,  and  in  connec- 
tton  therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works,  including  land  acqul.st- 
tlon.    8lt«    preparation,    appurtenances,    utll- 


lUes, and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount  r.f 
$10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Se<-retary  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Arnied  .Services  of  the 
Senate  and  H  nise  of  ReprpsenTHTIves  imme- 
diately uxM-.n  re.acSiine  a  tlnn!  d^ciel.  ii  to  im- 
plement. .  f  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section. 
Including  those  real  estate  actions  pertaining* 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as 
of  September  30.  1962.  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  noUfled 
pursTiant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
"Sec.  304.  Section  9  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  Act.  as  amended  (68  Stat  49».  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  the  figure  '$139,797,000'  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  the  figure  $141,797,000'. 
"Sec  305.  (a)  Public  Law  8fr  149,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  301  under 
the  heading  'Inshje  the  UNrrxD  States'  and 
subheading  stratscic  air  command,  with 
respect  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  by  striking  out  •$110,000'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof    $169,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-1^,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
secUon  402  the  amounts  of  $399,578,800'  and 
'$'?50.175.800'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
$299,635,800'  and  *»850.234.800',  respectively. 
"Sec  306.  (a)  Public  Law  86  500  Is  amend- 
ed in  section  301  under  the  headlnj?  "iHsr  e 
THE  CNrrrT)  States'  and  subheading  ktk  re- 
.sxAsrH  AND  Drvri  OPKFNT  col«l<A^rD'.  with  re- 
spect to  Arnold  Enrrineering  Development 
Center.  Tullahoma.  Tennessee,  by  striking 
out  $10  .500  000'  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of '$11. 800 ,000*. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3i  of  section  502  the 
amounts  of  •$204. 735.000'  and  •$727.305,000' 
and  Insertin^r  In  place  thereof  ••208,085,000' 
and   $728. 605,000',  respectively. 

"TTTLE  IV 

"Sac  401  In  addition  to  the  ffimlly  hous- 
ing units  authorized  by  titles  I.  IT.  and  m 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  are  authorized  to  construct 
not  more  than  600  family  housing  units  with 
necessary  utilities  at  locations  and  in  num- 
bers specified  by  the  .Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  deaicnce 

"Sac.  402.  There  1«  hereby  authoHied  to  be 
appropriated  ik  t  •.  exceed  $8,650,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"TITLE  V 

"Sex:.  501.  There  is  hereby  authorl7>^<l  t.'  be 
apj>ropriat ed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
sum  of  $27,000,000  fcM-  the  construction  and 
adjustment  of  support  and  technical  facili- 
ties for  m^lssUes  and  space  systems  projects 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allocate  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pir  visions  of 
this  section  to  the  mllttary  departments  on 
such  basis  as  bs  determines  to  be  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  National  Defense. 

"TrrLS  VT— GENERAL    PaOVISlOJJS 

"Sec  601.  T\\e  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3848  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81 
U-SC-  538;  40  U.8  C  259.  267).  and  sections 
4774(d)  and  9774id)  of  title  10  United 
States  Code  The  authority  ^  plac»  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvementc  on  land  In- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
^  to  construction.  That  airthorlty  may  be  ex- 
ercised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  855  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and  even  though 
the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  survejrs  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  in  land   (Including  temporary 
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usel,  by  gift    purchase,  exchanee  of  Govern- 
ment-owned   land,  or   otherwise. 

"Sec  802  There  are  authorized  to  be  aft- 
proprlated  such  sums  as  mjay  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
tlUes  I,  II.  ni,  IV,  and  V  shall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  Su.t^ss. 
$76,918,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes,  $37  - 
243,000;  section  102,  $6,245,000;  section  103. 
$10,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $130,406,000. 

"(2)   for  title  U:  Inside  the  United  State.-; 
$79,239,000;    outside   the   United   States,   $8.- 
136.000;   section  202,  $40,969,000,  secUon  203, 
$10,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $138,344,000. 

(8)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$146,868,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $32- 
293.000;  section  302.  $285,300,000;  section  303. 
$10,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $474,461,000. 

"(4)  for  title  IV:  $8,650,000. 

"(5)  for  title  V:  $27,000,000. 

"Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  nsmed  in 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaskn)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
Etich  Increase  (1)  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  vartations  In 
oost  arising  In  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
lEPd  to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
title. 

"Sec.  804    Whenever— 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  CJode.  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  installations  and  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  utxm  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the    President   may   exempt   tho?:*'    contracts 
frwn  the  requirements  of  that   section. 

"Sec.  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  y-lthln 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Tards  and  Docks,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  because  such  jurisdiction 
and  supervision  Is  wholly  Impracticable  such 
contracts  should  be  executed  under  the 
Jurtadletlon  and  superrlslon  of  another  de- 
partment or  Government  agency,  and  shall 
be  awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  If  the  national  sectirlty  will  not  be 
Impaired  and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  187  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  a  competlUve 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

"Sac.  606  As  of  July  1,  1962.  ai:  authoriza- 
tions for  military  public  works  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  In  connection  \nith  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  approprlaUons  therefor,  that  are  con- 
t4i!ned  In  Acts  approved  before  August  11. 
1959.  and  not  superseded  or  otherwLse  modi- 
fled  by  a  later  authorization  are  repealed, 
except — 

"(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 


In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  pmrlslon!': 

"'2\  the  authorlzntlon  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquis'tions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1.  1962.  and  authorizations  lor  appro- 
priations therefor: 

"'3     the     r.uth-.rlzatIon     for     the     rental 
guirnntee  f  r  f-m:!y  hotising  in  the  amount 
of  «i>ooooooo  that   Is  contained  in  section 
302    -f    the    Act    of    July    14.    1952    (66  «tat 
606    622^ : 

"(4)  n'-twlths+ardlng  the  provisions  of 
section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  8.  1960  (74 
Stat.  166.  184  1.  the  authorization  for— 

"(a)  administrative  facilities  In  the 
amount  of  M,666.000  at  Detroit  Arsenal. 
Michigan,  that  Is  contained  in  title  I.  sec- 
tion 101.  tinder  the  headlnc  'lNsn>T:  the 
Unfted  States'  and  «-ubheadlng  "rrcHN-ir.^i, 
SERVICES  f.^ctltt'es  (Ordnance  Corps)'  of  the 
Act  of  August  20.   1958    (72  .Stat     638): 

"(b)  troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  $3  749  OOO  at  Fort  D:x  Nevr  Jtspv 
that  Is  contained  In  title  I.  section  101,  under 
the  headin?  'Instpf  the  Uwtted  States'  and 
subheading  eield  forces  FAciLrrrES  (First 
Army  Area)'  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1958 
(72  Stat    638    837)  : 

"(c)  troop  housing  in  the  amount  of  $584.- 
000  at  Fort  Bernlne.  Geonria.  that  Is  con- 
tained in  title  I  section  101  under  the  head- 
ing 'lN.<=iDE  THF  Unttee.  STATES'  and  subhead- 
ing 'FIELD  FORCES  F.AriirT:rs  1  Third  Army 
Area)'  of  the  Act  of  August  20  1958  (72  Stat 
636,  637); 

"(d)  admlnistratiye  facilities  and  troop 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $2,839  0(X)  at  Port 
Hood.  Texas,  that  is  contained  in  title  I, 
section  101.  under  the  headlne  'Inside  the 
VtiTTTD  Stattts'  and  subhendire  TtFi-D  ropcrs 
EAcn-mES  (Fourth  .Army  Area)'  of  the  Act 
of  AuiTUSt  20.   1958    i  7'2    Stat     636    637): 

"(e)  troop  housing  in  the  amount  of  $713.- 
000  at  Fort  I^avcn worth.  Kansas,  that  is  con- 
tained In  title  I  section  101.  under  the 
heading  'I>-s:de  the  United  States'  and 
.'subheading  Tmst  eorces  EACtirrrEs  (Fifth 
Arm.y  Area)'  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1958 
72    Stat     636.    637); 

"  fi  medical  facilities  in  the  amount  "f 
1-4  136.000  for  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base. 
Mount  Clemens,  Michigan,  under  the  head- 
ing "Continevtal  Unittd  States  and  the 
subheading  "aih  detekbe  comman-d  that  is 
contained  in  ti'le  III  section  301,  of  the 
Act  of  July  15  1965  (69  Stat,  324.  338 1,  as 
amended; 

"(g)  op>eratlonal  facilities,  and  real  estate 
In  the  amount  of  $4,352,000  for  Marine 
Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  tmder  the  headlne  Inside  the 
United    Statfs'    and     subheading    'avi.at:  in 

FACTLrrTES       (MARINE      COFPS      ATE      FTATTON  i  '      Of 

the  Act  of  ATigu?"t  20    1958     72  St.?!    64^> 

"Pfc    607     I  ft)    Sec'ior!    80?ra>     of   the    N.--. - 
tionai  Housing  Act    as  amended,  is  amenoea 
by   strikmtr  "-i:   the   last  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  ileu  thereof  the  following:    •And  pro- 
vided furi}xcT,  That  no  more  mortgages  shall 
be    Insured    under    this    Utle    after    October 
1,    1962.    except    pursuant    to    a    comniiLment 
to   Insure    before   such    date,    and    not   more 
than    twenty-eight    thousand    family    units 
shall  be  contracted  for  after  June  30,   1S5S, 
pursuant    to    any    mortgage    Insured    under 
secUon    803    of    this    title    after    such    date.' 
"(b)    The   military   departments   are   here- 
by authorized  to  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  thousand  housing  units  under 
section    803    of    Uie    National    Housing    Act, 
as    amended,    at    such    locations    as    may    be 
designated   by  Uie  Secretary   of  Defense,  ex- 
cept that  three  hundred  of  su^h  three  thou- 
sand   units    ahail    be    designated    for    Naval 
Bfise,  Norfolk    Virginia 

"Sbc.  608  SecUon  515  of  the  Act  of  July 
15.  1955  (69  Stat  324  3,S2>.  as  amended,  U 
further   amended    to  read   as   follows; 

"  'Sec  515  During  fiscal  years  1950  through 
and    including    1964,    the    Secretaries    of    the 
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Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  tactical  military  Installations  for  as- 
signment as  public  quarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  if  any.  without 
rental  charge  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
at  or  near  such  military  Installations  Such 
housing  facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  family 
or  individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  such  units 
may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities 
may  be  made  out  of  appropriations  available 
for  maintenance  and  operation  but  may  not 
exceed  $150  a  month  for  any  such  unit  ' 

"Sec.  609  Effective  July  1,  1961,  no  family 
housing  unit  may  be  rehabilitated  at  a  cost 
In  excess  of  that  established  by  section  109 
of  Public  Law  86-630  as  a  limitation  on  the 
cost  of  construction  of  family  housing  units. 
except  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  has  notified  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  such  rehabilita- 
tion: Proixded.  That  no  family  housing  unit 
may  be  rehabilitated  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
•20,000. 

"Sec  610.  Section  407  -•1  the  Act  o'.  August 
30.  1957  1 71  Stat.  531.  556 1  .  as  amended,  is 
amended  (  1 )  by  striking  out  the  words  July 
1,  1961'  in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting 
'July  1.  1962'  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (2i  by 
striking  out  the  words  'July  1,  1962'  from 
subsection  igi  and  inserting  'July  1  1965  in 
lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  611.  Section  409  of  the  Act  of  August 
3,  1956  (70  Stat    991.  1016),  is  repealed 

"Sec.  612  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  title  I.  n,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  Inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska  I    at  a   unit   cost   In  excess  of  — 

"(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
wareiiouslng; 

"(2)  $8  fXT  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

"(8)  $1,350  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

"(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters: 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  because  of  special  circumstances,  ap- 
plication to  such  project  of  the  limita- 
tions on  unit  cost.s  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  Impracticable 

"Sec.  613.  Titles  I,  II,  III.  IV  V  and  VI 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Military 
Construction  Act  of  1961.' 

"TrTLE    VII RESERVE    FORCES    FACrLmES 

"Sec.  701  Subject  U:>  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  establish  or  develop  the  follow- 
ing facilities  for  Reserve  Forces; 

"(1)    For   Department   of    the   Army: 

"Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
( Armory ) 

"Aberdeen.  South  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties. $138,000. 

"AltaVista,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$134,000 

"Altus,  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000 

"Anacortes.  Washington:  Training  facil- 
ities, $150,000 

"Atchison,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$93,000 

"Austin.  Minnesota  Training  facilities. 
$210,000 

"Baltimore.  Maryland:  Training  facilities. 
$300,000 

Baraboo,    Wisconsin:    Training    facilities, 
$171,000 

"Batavla.  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
$234,000 

"Baxley,  Georgia:  Training  facilities. 
$90,000 

"Bay  Springs,  Mississippi.  Training  facil- 
ities, $72,000. 


"Beaufort.  South  Carolina:  Training  facil- 
ities. $96,000 

"Beaver.  Utah:  Training  faciUties.  $111,000. 

"Bedford.  Indiana:  Training  facilities  con- 
version, $52,000. 

"Bluefield.  West  Virginia:  Training  facil- 
ities, $225,000. 

"Bonham.  Texas:  Training  facilities.  $87.- 
000 

■  Boone,  Iowa:  Training  facilities.  $225,000. 
"Boston    (West   Roxbury),   Massachusetts: 

Training  facilities.  $249,000. 

"Bran'^Iev  Alabama:  Training  facilities. 
$72  000. 

"Bridgeport.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$72  000 

■Br)ok!yn.  N'ew  Y  irk  Training  facilities 
conversion.  $50,000 

"Caldwell,  Idaho:  Training  facilities,  $125,- 
000 

■  CampbellsvlUe,  Kentucky:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $124,000. 

"Chadron,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities. 
$43,250. 

"Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $128,000. 

'Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Training  fa- 
cilities, $96,000 

"Clackamas.  Oregon:  Training  facilities  ex- 
pansion, $150  000 

"Columbia.  South  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
culties, $400,000. 

"Columbus.  Ohio:  Training  facilities, 
$540,000. 

"Dallas  (number  2),  Texas:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $74,000. 

"Decatur.  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$72,000. 

"Deer  Lodge.  Montana:  Training  facilities. 
$69,000. 

■  Dermott,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities. 
S45.000 

"Devils  Lake.  North  Dakota:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $135,000 

"East  Prov.denre.  Rhode  Island;  Training 
facilities.  $26^1,000. 

"Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin;  Training  facili- 
ties   *240.000 

"Edgeley.  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties. $150,000 

"Ellzabethtown,  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $105,000. 

'  Enfield-ThompsonvUle,  Connecticut: 

Training  facilities,  $169,000. 

Fairmont.  West  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties. $210,000 

"Fallon,  Nevada;  Training  facilities,  $101.- 
000. 

"Fort  Atkinson.  Wisconsin:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $171,000. 

"Geneseo,  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
S233.000. 

Glasgow  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
?  136,000. 

■  Glasgow.  Montana:  Training  facilities, 
$69,000. 

"GlennvlUe,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90  000. 

Great  Bend.  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$93,000. 

"Green  Bav  Wisconsin:  Training  fewjlUties, 
$205,000 

"Hamlet.  North  Carolina:  Training  faiclli- 
ties.  $99,000 

"Harllngen,  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$118  000 

■  Hmesville  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000 

"Holly  Springs.  Mississippi:  Training  facil- 
ities. $81,000. 

"Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Training  facilities, 
$282,000. 

"Hopklnsviie,  Kentucky:  Training  facili- 
ties. $134,000. 

"Huntington.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $250,000. 

"Jesup,  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90.- 
000 

"Kerens.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $74,- 
000 

"Kingwrxid  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $170,000. 


"Lake  Village,  Arkansas:  Training  facili- 
ties. $54,000 

■Lincoln,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$45,000. 

"Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania:  Training  fa- 
cilities expansion  and  rehabilitation, 
$156,000. 

"Marlon.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
$124,000. 

"Mercedes.  Texas;  Training  facilities. 
$104,000. 

"Mexla.  Texas:  Training  facilities.  $74,000. 

"Mission,  Texas:  Training  facilities 
$74,000. 

"Monroe.  Louisiana:  Training  facilities. 
$191,000. 

"Montlcello.  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

"Montlcello,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
$124,000. 

"Morehead  City,  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $101. 250 

"Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $198,000 

"Moultrie.  Georgia;  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

'"Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $189,000 

"Myrtle  Beach.  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $87,000. 

"Newark,  New  Jersey;  Training  facilities 
rehabilitation.  $234,000 

•Newton.  Mississippi :  Training  facilities, 
$81  000. 

■"Newport.  Vermont:  Training  facilities. 
$136,000. 

"Nogales,  Arizona:  Training  facilities, 
$83,000. 

"North  Vernon.  Indiana:  Training  facili- 
ties. $152,000. 

'"Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee:  Training  facili- 
ties. $117,000. 

"ONell,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities. 
$43,250 

"Palmetto.  Florida:  Training  facilities. 
$120,000 

"Panama  City.  Florida:  Training  facili- 
ties, $120,000. 

""Parsons,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$102,000 

"Philadelphia,  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties, $81,000 

"Phllllpsburg.  Kansas:  Training  facilities. 
$92,000 

"PhoenixvUle,  Pennsylvania:  Training  fa- 
cilities expansion  and  rehabilitation.  $125,000 

"Portage.  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities. 
$150,000. 

"Port  Gibson.  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $81,000. 

"Pueblo,  Colorado:  Training  facilities, 
$135,000. 

"Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania:  Training 
facilities  expansion  and  rehabilitation. 
$102,000. 

"Raleigh.  North  Carolina:  Training  facl'.- 
ties.  $431,000 

"Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  North  Carolina: 
Training  facilities.  $158,000. 

"Richmond,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$700,000. 

"RosevUle,  California;  Training  facilities. 
$150,000 

"Rupert,  Idaho:  Training  facilities, 
$75,000. 

'Saint  Albans,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $190,000. 

"Saint  George,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  $99,000. 

"Saint  Louis  or  Saint  Louis  County.  Mis- 
souri: Training  facilities.  $122,000. 

"Seguln.  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$74,000. 

"Sparta,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

"Spartanburg,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  $186,000. 

"Splndale-Forest  City,  North  Carolina: 
Training  facilities.  $113,000 

"StarkvUle,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$120,000. 
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"Stockton,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$254,000 

"Tamaqua,  PennFylvanla  Training  fa^lM- 
tles.  $210,000 

"Tlfton,  Georgia  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

"Truth  or  Consequenf-es  New  Mexico: 
Training    facilities,   $67.0O(i 

"Turlock.  California:  Training  facilities, 
$115,000 

""Van  Nuys,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$202,000. 

"Wagner.  South  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties. $165,000. 

"Warrenton.  Missouri  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

"Watervllle,  Milne  Training  facilities. 
$257,000. 

■'W.Tvne,  NebrRska-  Training  facilities. 
$1  16  00-1 

West  Orange.  I.'ew  Jersey:  Training  facil- 
ities  rehabilitation,  $243,000. 

••Wheatl.md.  Wxonilng  Traitilnp  facilities, 
$109,000 

•'Winston-.'-.ilerr .  North  Caro!*na:  Train- 
ing  facilities.   $13;  .U"J 

"Wotjnp'K'Kei.  S.  uih  L>altota;  Training  fa- 
cilities, $128'»00 

"Worcester,  Massachusetts  Training  fa- 
cilities. $328,000. 

"Various  locations:  Training  facHItiop.  mi- 
nor   conTrrslono    and    additions.    $150,000. 

"Army  National  Ciuard  of  the  United  States 
(non-armory ) 

'Camp  Bl.T-.dtrg.  Florida;  Supply  faclll- 
Ues.  $177.0f>0 

"Camp  Or.-.ftoi.  North  DJt.ota:  Troop 
housing.  $2t^3  'KX) 

"Camp  Grayling.  Michigan:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $900,000.  ' 

"Camp  Ripley.  Minnesota;  Troop  housing. 
$300  000. 

"Camp  P ohertf  California  Maintenance 
facilities   $,^2  OOO 

"Camp  Sheibv  NTIsRlR^lppI  Trrmp  hou"^lng. 
$800,000 

"Fort  Stewart.  Georgia  Troop  housing 
»aoo  000 

F  rt  William  IT  Harrison  Montana: 
Tr'iop  Koii";!'  e   $2^S  Oi>0 

•'Monty' imfry  M.iban.a  MMlnten.ince  fi- 
cllitles.  Rrlmlnlstrnttve  facilities  and  mipply 
facilities   $582  OC 

"Polnt  P!e;.sar!*  Wr«t  Virginia  Mainte- 
nance facilities  $:t40  OOO 

"Santa  Fe  Ne^'  Mexico:  M.'ilnten?\nce  fa- 
cilities. a'JmlnUt  ■at;\e  f;icllltles  and  supply 
facllltlefi    $.S460O<i 

"Various  loeatl  >n=  Minor  projects,  $110.- 
000 

".Army  lie^ervp 

"Brown.'ivllle  rennaylvanl.i  Trainh^g  fa- 
cilities, $190,000. 

"Burlington,  V(rmont:  Acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation of  training  farllltles.  $79,000 

"Butte.  Montana  Training  facilities, 
$185,000. 

"Chicago  (number  4),  lUlnois:  Training 
facilities,  $778  00(1 

"Cincinnati  (number  2).  Ohio;  Training 
faclUtlea.  $601,000. 

"Durham,  North  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties addition.  $58,000. 

"Erie,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facilities. 
$323,000 

"Fall  River.  Massachusetts;  Training  facll- 
lUes.  $386,000. 

"Fargo.  North  Dakota;  Training  facilities. 
$393,000. 

"Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida.  Training  facili- 
ties  $321,000 

"Gulf port.  Ml&i.l.ssippi.  Training  facilities. 
$321,000. 

"Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Training  fa- 
cilities addition.   164  000 

"Jamaica,  Lon^  Island.  New  York  Train- 
ing faclUtlee  expansion,  Jxn.OOO. 

"J  .hnsfjn  City,  Tennessee  Trairang  f Acui- 
ties  $4»:.'i  oi'O 

"K.i.  i:\...70o.  M.chlgan;  Training  facilities, 
$389,000. 


"Kansas  City  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$572  000 

"Lafayette.  l/oulslana :  Training  facilities 
exp.insir-.n    $202,000 

"Little  Rf>rk  I  .\dam9  Field).  Arkansas: 
Traliiing    facilities    ndditlon.    $48.f00 

"Lynchburg.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$218,000. 

"Martlnsburg.  West  Virginia:  Training 
facilities.  $181,000 

"McAllen.  Texas;  Training  facilities  ex- 
pan.'lon.   $197,000. 

"Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  Training 
facilities,    $181  OCO. 

"New  Martlnsrine,  West  Virginia:  TYaln- 
Ing  facilities.  $181,000. 

"Ontario-La Verne-Rlalto  Area,  California: 
Training  facilities,   $372,000. 

"Paris,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $166,000. 

"Phoenix.  Arizona:  Training  facilities, 
$572,000. 

"Pleasant  Grove.  Utah:  Training  facili- 
ties. $181,000. 

•'South  Charleston.  West  Virginia:  Train- 
ing faclllUes   addlUon.   {G4.000. 

"Springfield.  Massachufetts:  Training  fa- 
cillUcii,  expanrlon,  $111,000. 

"Terminal.  Texas:  Training  faculties. 
$273,000. 

"Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  Training  facili- 
ties  addition.    $67,000. 

"Waycross.  Georgia;  Training  facilities, 
$163,000. 

Takima.  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties. $236,000. 

"Yauco,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities. 
$226,000. 

"Various  locations:  Training  facilities, 
minor  additions,  and  rehabilitation,  $3,- 
038,000. 

land      iicquisitlon:      Training     facilities, 
$466  .OOO 

"(2)    For  Department  of  the  Navy: 

"Naval    Reserv-e    f Aviation) 

"N^val  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas;  Oper- 
ational facilities  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$1,'' 85.000. 

'Naval  Air  Station,  Glenview,  niinoLs; 
Maintenance  faciliUes,  $54,000 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Grosse  He,  Michigan: 
Operational    faciUtles,   $575,000. 

•  N.T^al  Air  Station,  Los  Alamltos,  Call- 
foniia:    Operational    facilities,    $347,000. 

"Naval  Air  StaUon.  New  York.  New  York; 
Of>eratlonal  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $200,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kansas:  DtUl- 
tles.  $100,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  South  Weymouth. 
Massachusetts:  Ojjeratlonal  facilities  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $392,000. 

•'Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grtjve.  Penn- 
sylvania: Operational  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing   and  maintenance  facilities    $841  OOO 

"Naval  Reserve    (Surface) 
"Naval  Reserve   Electronics  Facility.  Belle- 
ville.   Tex:is:    Ai^qulf '.tion    and   rehabillUition 
of  falninp  facil.ties.  $47,000 

•  Naval  Reserve  rrain:ng  Cent-er,  Bro  klyn. 
New  Y'  rk;  lYtiinlr.g  facilities  rehabilitation, 
$50,000 

•'Naval  Rr«erve  Training  Center.  Krie, 
Pennsylvania     Tramlnp  facilities,  $622,000 

"Naval  Repervp  Elertr-nicp  FacUlly,  Gales- 
burg.   Illinois:    Training   faciliuep.   $62. OCX). 

■  Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility. 
Midland-Odessa.  Tex:ts:  Training  facilities, 
$55  (X>0. 

•  Naval  ana  Marine  C  rps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Mobll,\  Alabama.  Training  facUiUea, 
$,^50,000. 

"Naval  anti  Marine  Corj»  Reserve  Training 
Center  Omaha,  Nebraska  Training  facUules. 
$6+8  '>00 

'  Nav:il  Reserve  Training  Center,  Sioux 
Falls.  S».)u'i.h  Dakota;  TTalnmg  facilities, 
$:-6-l  H'  0 

•  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  'Vallejo, 
California;  Training  faculties  rehabilitation, 
$151,000. 


"Naval  Rewrve  Master  Contml  Rrid!-^  Sta- 
tu r.  and  Electronics  Facility  Waukepan. 
r^lrois  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$9e.0a0 

"Naval  Reserve  Tra:nlr:g  Center  \^'>:*tp- 
Ftnne,  New  York:  Training  facilities  addi- 
tion. $91,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  (ground) 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Midland -Odessa,  Texas-  Training  faculties 
and  land  acciiisltlon,  $373. ('00. 

"Navr.l  anc  Marlt.e  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Mobile,  Alabama-  Training  facilities, 
$207,000. 

"Naval  and  Marine  Corps  nescr%-c  Training 
Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities. 
$237,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
San  Bruno,  California:  Training  faculties  re- 
habiUtatlon.  $107,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
Tallahassee.  Florida:  Training  facilities  ad- 
dition, $200,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Waukegan,  Illinois;  Training  ii.cil;-^es. 
$140,000. 

"(3)   To;  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

"Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

"Baer  Field.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional  facilities,   $588,000 

"Berry  Field,  Nashrllle,  Tennessee-  Main- 
tenance facnit1e<!     $300,000 

"Congaree  A'r  Base,  Columbia.  Po-j'h 
Carolina:  Operational  training  and  malnte- 
nsnce  facilities.   $1,830  000 

"Des  Moines  Municipal  Airport,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  Operational  facilities.  $770.- 
000. 

"Fops  Field,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota: 
Operational  facilities  rehabilitation,  $516- 
000. 

"Fresno  Airport.  Fresno.  California:  Oper- 
ational faclUtles.  $794,000. 

"General  Mitchell  Field.  Milwaukee  Wis- 
consin: Operational  facilities  and  malnte- 
ncnce  facilities,  ?923  000 

"Grenler  I'leld.  Manchester  Municipal 
Airport,  ^^anchester.  New  Hamp.'^V.lre ;  Op- 
erational  fncintles.    $400,000. 

"Hector  Fl"ld.  Fargo.  North  Dalcota:  Op- 
erational   facilities.   $372  000 

"Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii;   Supply   facilities    $2f^2.000. 

"Hubbard  Field.  Reno  Nevada:  Opera- 
tional facilities,   $287,000 

"Hulman  Field.  Terre  Haute.  Indiana: 
Operational    faculties,    $888  000 

"Ime&on  Municipal  Airjxjrt  Jackaonvilie. 
Florida     Operational  faciUtles.  II. 027.000 

"Kul;.?  Air  National  Guard  Base  Anchor- 
a^.  Alaska:  Operational,  training  and 
maintenance  faculties,  $67fi  (XW 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas;  Util- 
ities.  $200,000 

"Nu'.al  h\r  ."-^ti-.tii  n.  Wlll-^w  Or^ve.  Penn- 
sylvania Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities  and 
utilities  $1,965.0^0. 

"Ne'.v  Castle  County  Airport  New  Ca-'tle. 
Delaw-.re     Mn;ntfnance  facilities.  $300,000. 

"O'Hare  International  Airport.  Chicago, 
Illinois-  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
ffK-intles     $774,000 

"Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  Mlddletown, 
Pennpy!\  anlft  -  Maintenance  facilities. 

53 nO  000 

"Ontario  IntFrnatlonal  Airport  Ontario. 
California:   Operational   facilities,  $1,426,000. 

"Roserrans  Field.  Saint  Joseph  Missouri- 
Operational  facilities  rehabilitation    $360  000. 

"Salt  Lake  Municipal  Airport  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah-   Maintenance  farllltles    $300,000. 

"Schenectady  County  Airport,  Schenec- 
tadv.  New  "York-  Operational  facilities. 
$620,000. 

"Toledo  Express  Airport.  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Operational  facilities,  $654,000 

"Travis  Field  Savannah.  Georgia;  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $52«,000. 
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"Tniax  Field,  Madison.  Wisconsin:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  rehabilitation.  $300,000. 

"Tulsa  Municipal  Airport,  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa:   Operational   facilities,    $360,000. 

"Volk  Field,  Camp  Williams,  Wisconsin: 
Operational   facilities,   $536,000. 

"Will  Rogers  Field.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa:   Operational   facilities.   $360,000 

"Air  Force  Reserve 

"Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:    Supply   facilities.   $138,000, 

"Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:    Supply  facilities.  $185,000 

"Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Wor'.h,  Tex- 
as: Operational  and  training  facilr.les  and 
supply  facilities.  $619,000 

"Davis  Field.  Mu£k:>gee.  Oklahoma  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $992,000. 

"Ellington  Air  Ffirce  Base,  Houston.  Te.Xtis: 
Operational   facilities.  $908  000 

"Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homest-ead, 
Florida:    Maintenance    facilities.    $350,000 

"March  Air  Force  Base  Rivprside,  Califor- 
nia:   Maintenance  facilities    $350,000. 

"Paine  Air  Force  Base.  Everett,  Washing- 
ton;  Operational  facilities.  $608,000, 

"Portland  International  Airport.  Portland. 
Oregon:    Operational    faclllnes.    $715,000 

"(41  For  all  reserve  components:  Facili- 
ties made  necessary  by  changes  in  the  as- 
signment of  weapons  or  equipment  to  re- 
serve forces  units.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  facilities  for  inclusion  in 
the  next  law  authorizing  appropriations  for 
specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  national 
security  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  notifies  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement,  of 
the  nature  and  estimated  cost  of  any  fa- 
cility to  be  undertaken  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"Sec.  702  (ai  Public  Law  85  685,  as  funend- 
ed.    is    amended    under    the    heading    'Army 

NATIONAL  CU\RD  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES  (NON- 
ARMORY  >  '  in  clause  i3)  of  section  601  with 
respect  to  Camp  Butner.  North  Carolina,  by 
striking  out  'Camp  Butner'  and  inserting  In 
place    thereof    Camp    Butner    or    Raleigh'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended,  is 
amended  under  the  headina;  'army  reserve' 
in  clause  1 1 )  of  section  501  with  respect  to 
Chicago  Heights.  Illinois,  by  striking  out 
'Chicago  Heights'  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  Harvey',  and  by  striking  out  '$302.- 
000'  and  tn.sertlng  in  place  thereof  '$375.- 
000'. 

"(c)  F'.iblic  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  is 
amended  in  clause  i2i  of  section  501  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  heading  '.naval  reserve 
(AVIATION''  with  respect  to  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. South  Weymouth.  Massachusetts,  strike 
out  $76,000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
'$170,000'. 

"(2 1  Under  the  heading  '.mwil  re'ierve 
(SURFACE-'  with  respect  t'.j  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Galveston.  Texas,  strike  out 
'$2(34, 000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  $262.- 
000-. 

"(di  F'ablic  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  is 
amended  under  the  heading  air  force  re- 
SERVs'  m  clause  (3i  of  section  501  with  re- 
s(>ect  to  General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  by  striking  out  $43,000'  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof   $72,000', 

"(ei  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (l)(a)  of 
section  504  $21457  000'  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  '$21,530,000',  by  striking  out 
In  clause  (2)  of  section  504  '$8,300,000'  and 
In.serting  in  place  thereof  '$8,452,000'.  and  by 
striking  out  in  clause  iSiia)  of  section  504 
■$4,093,000'  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
'$4  122  000' 

"(fi  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amended  under 
the    heading    army   national   cl'ard   of  thi 


tTNiiEu  STATES    (ARMORY''  in  clause  1  Of  Sec- 
tion 601  as  follows 

"ill  With  respect  to  Clear  L<ike,  South 
Dakota,  strik'*  oi-t  $63,000'  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof    $72,000'. 

■  i2i  With  -e.spect  to  Rlverdale.  New  Jer- 
sey, strike  i)u:  $171  000'  and  insert  in  place 
thereof    $190,  lOO' 

"(3)  Strike  out  the  following: 

"  Carmlchael,  California:  Training  facili- 
ties, $115,000'. 

"  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $134,000'. 

"ig)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  under 
the  heading  army  reserve'  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  601  with  respect  to  Pittsburg,  Cali- 
fornia, by  striking  out  'Pittsburg'  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  'Concord'. 

"(h)  Publii:  Law  86-500  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  'aer  national  guard  or  the 
UNITED  STATE.; ■  In  clausc  (3)  of  section  601 
with  respect  '.o  Foss  Field.  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  by  striking  out  '$675,000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  '$1,038,000', 

"(1)  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  1(a)  of  section  604 
■$18,226,000'  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
$18,005,000',  and  by  striking  out  In  clause 
(3)  (a)  of  section  604  '$13,797,000'  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  $14,160,000'. 

"Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  exercised  be- 
fore title  to  the  land  Is  approved  under  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
and  even  though  the  land  is  held  temporar- 
ily The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land 
(Including  temp>orary  use),  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

"Sec.  704.  Appropriations  for  facilities 
projects  authorized  by  section  701  for  the 
respective  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)    for  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

"(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $22,682,750. 

"(b)  Army  Reserve,  $12,505,000. 

"(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $7,794,000. 

"(3)   for  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $18,606,000, 

"(b)   Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,865,000. 

"Sec.  705.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
section  701  of  this  Act  may.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased 
by  15  per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  all 
projects  authorized  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed 
the  amounts  named  In  clauses  (l)(a).  (1) 
(b),  (2),  (3)  (a)  and  (3)(b)  of  section  704 
respectively. 

"Sec.  706.  As  of  July  1,  1962,  all  authoriza- 
tions for  specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  the 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1959,  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorlKatlon,  are  repealed,  except  the 
authorizations  for  facilities  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1,  1962,  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations theref(w. 


"Sec.  707.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1961'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  Vinson, 

PAtTL    J.    KiLOAT, 

L.   Mendel  Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F      EDW.    HtBXRT. 

Leslie  C.  Aremds, 
L    H.  Gavin. 
James  E    Van   Zandt, 
William   H    Bates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
John  Stennts. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Ma7iagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5000)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

LEGISLATiON    IN    CONFERENC* 

On  March  23,  1961.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H  R,  5000,  which  was  the 
fiscal  year  1962  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Reserve  components.  On  May  9, 
1961.  the  Senate  considered  the  legislation 
and  amended  it  by  striking  all  language 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  wrote  a  new 
bill. 

MAJOR   nXMS    IN    CONTROVERST 

Military  family  housing 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  differences 
existing  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  5000  were  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  military  housing. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  House  passed 
bill,  the  military  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  authorized ; 

(a)  to  build  a  total  of  7.074  new  family 
housing  units  under  the  so-called  Capehart 
program  at  varlotis  specified  locations. 

(b)  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
5,000  additional  units  of  family  housing  pre- 
viously authorized  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  Capehart  program.  (The  departments 
have  been  unable  to  construct  approxi- 
mately 6.280  units  of  Capehart  bousing  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  a  statutory  cell- 
ing which  established  an  overall  ceiling  of 
25,000  on  the  total  number  of  Capehart 
units  which  could  be  contracted  for  after 
June  30.  1959  ) 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  House  action 
would  have  extended  the  Capehart  program 
for  another  year,  until  October  1.  1962.  and 
would  have  permitted  the  military  depart- 
ments to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
a  total  of  12,074  unlU  of  family  housing 

The  Senate  concurred  with  the  House  as 
to  the  need  for  additional  military  family 
housing  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Cape- 
hart program  was  not  the  most  economical 
or  practical  method  of  satisfying  this  re- 
quirement. 

The  Senate  therefore  refused  to  extend  the 
Capehart  program  beyond  its  present  termi- 
nal date  of  October  1,  1961,  and  accordingly 
failed  to  approve  any  new  Capehart  authori- 
zations or  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  In  pre- 
viously authorized  Capehart  housing. 

The  Senate.  In  lieu  of  authorizing  the 
Capehart  housing  units  approved  by  the 
House,  substituted  2.000  units  of  appropri- 
ated fund  housing  at  an  average  cost  of 
$16,500  per  unit. 

After  considerable  discussion,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  recede  from  their 
respective   positions  as  outlined   above  and 
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agreed  to  a  compromise  position  which  U  as 
follows; 

(a)  the  7,074  new  Capehart  authorization 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

(b)  the  Capehart  program  was  extended 
until  October  1.  1J62,  along  with  an  Increase 
in  the  existing  statutory  celling  on  author- 
ized Capehart  construction  from  25.000  to 
28.000. 

(c)  the  conferees  in  raising  the  existing 
statutory  celling  (see  section  607)  by  3.000 
units  agreed  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  designate  the  locations  of  the  units 
to  be  built  from  among  those  units  previ- 
ously authorized,  or  any  other  legations 
which  require  military  family  housing.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  included  a  provision 
which  required  that  300  of  these  units  of 
military  family  housing  be  constructed  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Base.  Norfolk.  Va. 

(d)  the  2.000  appropriated  fund  units  of 
family  housing  inserted  by  the  Senate  were 
approved  except  that  the  unit  cost  was  in- 
creased from  $16,500  to  $17,300  to  accommo- 
date additional  cccts  Involved  In  site  acquisi- 
tion, offsite  utilities,  etc. 

Summary:  The  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees results  in  the  following  authorized 
additions  to  military  family  housing: 

Capehart  units 3.000 

Appropriated  funds  units 2.000 

Total 5.000 

Hospitals 
A  number  of  medical  facilities  requested 
by  the  Individual  military  departments  were 
not  approved  by  the  conferees  Certain  of 
these  medical  facilities  were  denied  authori- 
zation because  of  a  serious  question  as  to 
their  relative  priority  In  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. Therefore,  the  conferees  requested 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  hospital  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  especially  in  those  areas  where  new 
hospitals,  or  subsi.antlal  additions  to  existing 
hospitals,  were  required  to  determine  the 
respective  priorlt.es  for  fulfllllng  the  essen- 
tial needs  for  hotipltal  facilities  for  individ- 
uals entitled  to  medical  care  at  Armed 
Forces  medical  ffxllitles  These  stated  pri- 
orities should  then  be  reflected  In  the  de- 
partmental requests  for  medical  facilities  In 
the  military  conftructlon  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  196:}. 

Quartermaster  Fcod  and  Container  Institute 

Another  item  of  special  interest  was  that 
relating  to  the  Icx-atlon  of  the  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Engineering  Center  at  Natlck, 
Mass.  The  Housj  bill  denied  authorization 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  this  construction  and  substituted  a  pro- 
vision (sec.  108)  which  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  make  additional  stud- 
ies relative  to  the  location  of  this  proposed 
facility. 

A  study  relative  to  relocating  the  Quarter- 
master Food  and  Container  Institute  and 
supporting  the  Justification  for  construction 
of  these  facilities  at  Natlck.  Mass.,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  Sec  retary  of  the  Army  on  April 
7.  1961. 

The  Senate  die  not  concur  with  the  House 
action  and  approved  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
the  new  facility  at  Natlck.  Mass. 

House  conferees  urged  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  reconsider  their  action  and  recom- 
mended a  substitute  provision  which  would 
have  established  a  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute  Site  Location  Commis- 
sion The  function  of  this  Commission  was 
to  objectively  assess  the  problem  and  recom- 
nend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as 
promptly  as  possible  a  new  site  for  the 
Quartermaster  Pcx^d  and  Container  Institute. 

The  Senate  conferees  rejected  the  sub- 
stitute provision  and  remained  adamant  In 


their  position.  The  Hotise  conferte.";,  there- 
fore, recede  from  their  position  and  accept 
the  Senate  position  of  authorizing  the  re- 
location of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  at  Natlck,  Mass. 

Special  authorization 

Another  Item  of  controversy  Involved  the 
utilization  of  the  so-called  "emergency  au- 
thorization" contained  In  each  annual  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill. 

The  House  approved  4  line  Items  for  au- 
thorized additional  construction  and  adjust- 
ments to  technical  facilities  requested  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Nike -Zeus  sys- 
tem. 

These  Items  were : 

White    Sands    Missile   Range,   N. 

Mex $2,000,000 

Kwajaleln  Island 5.488.000 

Ascension    Island 1.000,000 

Point  MugU- .-  100.000 

ToUl 8,  588,  000 

The  Senate  deleted  these  authorizations  In 
their  entirety  since  details  of  the  additional 
construction  and  adjustments  to  technical 
facilities  had  not  been  finalized.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  utilize  the  "emergency  authoriza- 
tion" provided  in  section  103  to  develop 
these  facilities  after  It  had  finalized  its 
sfjeclftc    requirements. 

In  accordance  with  this  position,  the 
emergency  authorization  in  section  103  of 
the  bill  was  Increased  by  $5  million  above 
the  House  approved  $10  million  figure. 

The  House  conferees  objected  to  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  since  it  represented  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  purpose  for  which 
the  "emergency  authorization"  was  created. 
The  emergency  authorization  provided  In 
each  year's  annual  military  construction  bill 
provides  the  Secretaries  of  the  individual 
services  with  "emergency  construction  au- 
thority" made  necessary  by  changes  In  serv- 
ice: "missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  Improved  production 
schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
interests  of  national  security." 

Thus,  in  short,  this  authority  Is  provided 
for  emergency  use  only  and  is  not  intended 
to  be  utilized  for  construction  projects  which 
can  properly  be  anticipated  and  therefore 
authorized  by  line  items. 

However,  the  House  conferees  recognized 
the  unusual  circumstances  which  prompted 
the  Senate  action  In  respect  to  these  Items 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  taken  a 
similar  position  in  respect  to  $12  million  of 
classified  construction  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  section  302  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  directed 
that  this  construction  be  similarly  covered 
by  the  "emergency  authorization"  provided 
the  Air  Force  In  section  303  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  therefore  increased  the  emergency 
authorization  provided  the  Air  Force  by  $5 
million  over  the  $10  million  approved  by 
the  House  in  order  to  compensate  for  their 
change. 

Subsequent  to  House  and  Senate  action 
on  H.R.  5000,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  both  the  House  and  Senate  received 
a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  an  additional  $12  million  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  construction 
of  test  facilities  for  a  large.  soUd-propellant 
booster  to  be  used  In  connection  with  our 
Nation's  space  effort.  This  project  was  in- 
cluded by  the  President  in  his  address  to 
the  Congress  on  May  25.  1961,  In  which  he 
stressed  the  importance  he  attached  to  In- 
creased effort  In  our  space  program. 


This  authorization  would  permit  the  de- 
sign, site  preparation,  and  the  first  Increment 
of  construction  of  test  facilities  related  to 
the  development  of  a  large.  60lld-pr,~'i>ei:ant 
rocket  motor,  having  a  thrust  m  the  order 
of  2  to  3  million  pounds 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  construc- 
tion required  to  support  this  program  will 
be  phased  over  several  years  at  a  cost  cur- 
rently estimated  in  the  range  of  $60  million 
to  $100  million  It  Is  understood  that  when 
these  rocket  motors  are  successfully  devel- 
oped, they  will  be  made  available  Wi  NASA 
for  a  moon  vehicle  and  for  such  Department 
of  Defense  requirements  as  may  evolve. 

Allocation  of  this  project  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  is  consonant  with  cur- 
rent policy  which  has  directed  that  NASA 
effort  win  concentrate  on  Improvement  of 
their  large,  liquid-propelled  booster  while 
the  Department  of  Defense  effort,  because  of 
previous  exjjerlencc.  will  concurrently  be 
directed  toward  the  development  of  the 
large,  solld-propellant  motor. 

In  view  of  the  additional  authorization 
requested  to  support  this  project  and  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  circumstances  Involved 
in  the  projects  previously  discussed  rvs  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  recede  from  their  respec- 
tive positions  and  substituted  the  following 
completely  new  section  in  title  V  of  the  bill. 
This  section  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec  501.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  sum  of  $27,000,000  for  the  construction 
and  adjustment  of  support  and  technical 
facilities  for  missiles  and  space  systems  proj- 
ects. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allocate 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  to  the  military  depart- 
ments on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense." 

This  new  section  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  the  necessary 
construction  authorization  to  permit  the  ac- 
complishment of  projects  presently  Included 
within  the  $8,588,000  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  $12  million  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  House  bill;  and  the  additional 
$12  million  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  support  of  the  space  program 

In  this  connection,  the  conferees  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  $12  million 
authorization  especially  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  necessary  for  the  testing  of  solid 
fuel  propellants  should  preclude  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  type  facilities  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  at  the  Hill  Air  Force  Range, 
Utah,  which  appear  to  be  basically  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  authoriza- 
tion provided  In  this  new  section.  $27  mil- 
lion, is  less  than  the  total  ($32,588,000)  of 
the  projects  against  which  this  authority 
will  be  applied.  Nonetheless,  the  conferees 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  total  of  $27 
million  would  be  adequate  to  fund  the  most 
urgent  of  those  projects  included  within 
these   programs. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  changes,  the 
emergency  authorization  sections,  103,  203, 
and  303.  were  reduced  to  the  original  House 
figure  of  $10  million. 

TITLE    I — ARMY 

In  addition  to  the  items  In  controversy 
previously  discussed,  numerous  other  Items 
were  in  disagreement  In  this  title  of  the  bill. 
These  items  were  resolved  as  follows: 

Fort  Myer.  Va.:  An  item  authorizing  $2,- 
120,000  which  would  have  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  trcKip  housing  and  utilities  was 
deleted  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  confer- 
ees insisted  that  this  proposed  construction 
required  additional  study  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  esuablish  a  long-term 
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progTEun  for  efflclently  housing  military  per- 
Bonnel  and  support  activities  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  The  House  recedes  Irom  Its 
position. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.:  The  House  had 
authorized  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$5,038,000  for  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities  at  this  location.  However,  the 
Senate  had  deleted  this  authorization  in  Its 
entirety  on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  Inunedlate  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  House  conferees  pointed 
out  that  deferral  of  the  project  will  hamper 
planned  programs  and  that  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  this  pr^.Ject 
to  be  extremely  urgent  for  support  of  the 
Army  missile  program.  The  Senate,  there- 
fore, receded  from  its  posl'-lon 

Columbus  General  Depot.  Ohio-  The 
House  approved  this  item  in  the  amount  of 
$•68,000.  whereas  the  Senate  deleted  this 
item  in  its  entirety.  The  Depar^^ment  of  De- 
fense advised  that  it  required  $419,000  of 
this  authorization  to  complete  construction 
at  this  location.  The  Ho'ise  and  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  positions  and 
amended  this  Item  to  provide  authorization 
In  the  amount  of   $419,000 

Army  Security  Agency  'oversea  locations)  : 
The  Department  of  the  Army  had  originally 
requested  $7,765,000  for  the  Army  Security 
Agency.  However,  the  Hou.^e  redviced  this 
authorization  to  $2,586,000,  since  the  bal- 
ance was  not  scheduled  for  funding  The 
Senate  was  subsequently  advised  that  this 
Item  would  be  funded  and.  accordingly,  this 
item  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  In  the 
amount  of  $7,765,000.  Since  this  Item  is 
now  scheduled  for  funding  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  recede  and  accept  the  Sen- 
ate change. 

Various  locations  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going changes,  the  Senate  position  in  respect 
to:  Fort  Bel  voir.  V  i  ,  Aberdeen  Proving 
around.  Md  ;  Korea;  France;  and  Germany 
prevailed  and  the  Hoi^e  receded  from  Its 
position. 

TITLE  II — N.WY 

In  this  title  of  the  bill,  the  items  in  dis- 
agreement were  resolved  as  follows: 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pa  ■  The 
House  authorized  $4  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  maintenance  facilities  which 
would  have  permitted  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  submarine  overhaul  and  repair  fa- 
cility at  the  Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia. 
This  Item  was  not  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  nor  was  it  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  The  position  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  was  that  shipyards 
new  capable  of  overhauling  nuclear  subma- 
rines combined  with  those  already  sched- 
uled for  phasing  into  the  program  in  the 
near  future  have  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
both  today's  requirements  and  those  antici- 
pated over  the  next  several  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Navy's  position  in  this 
matter,  the  Senate  failed  to  approve  this 
item 

It  was  agreed  by  the  conferees  that  there 
existed  a  very  substantial  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  has  properly  pro- 
gramed for  the  development  of  nuclear  over- 
haul facilities  at  existing  naval  shipyards. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees remained  adamant  in  their  position 
In  opp<:)6ition  to  providing  this  authorization 
requested  for  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, without  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 

The  House  confere<^  pointed  out  that  a 
speci.a!  subcommittee  had  been  established 
by  the  House  Arm»d  Services  Committee  to 
make  a  complete?  study  into  the  utilization 
of  naval  shipyard  facilities  This  subcom- 
mittee, composed  of  Mr.  Rivfrs.  Mr. 
Hardt.  Mr  BrR!*T,  Mr  Cohelan.  Mr  Vav 
Zandt.  and  Mr  Bates,  proposes  to  inquire 
into  every  facet  of  this  problem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  recommendations  as  to 
the    future    Utilization    of    these    facilities. 


This  inquiry  will  Include  a  review  of  the 
present  and  .'uture  mobilization  potential  of 
every  existing  naval  shipyard  with  special 
emphasis  on  piosBlble  developrment  of  a  yard 
capability  to  meet  the  accelerated  overhaul 
requirement  for  na-val  Tesseli  hav::;g  a  i.u- 
clear-propuition    piant. 

The  study  to  be  made  by  this  subcommit- 
tee will  include  a  review  of  the  following 
shipyards : 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
NH. 

B  iston  Naval   Shipyard,  Boston.  Mass. 

New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Naval  Base, 
Br^jklyn.  NT. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Naval  Base, 
Philadelphia    Pa. 

Norfolk  Naval   Shipyard.   Portsmouth,   'Va 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Naval  Base, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  'Vallejo.  Calif. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wn.^h 

Pearl  H:iri)or  Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Hawaii. 

Naval   Repair  Facility.  San   Diego.   Calif. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  item,  the  House 
reluctantly  rece<led  from  its  position.  How- 
ever, House  conferees.  Arends.  Gavin.  Vms 
ZxNDT.  and  Bates  disagreed  with  this  action 
of  the  conferees  and  requested  that  this  be 
noted  In  the  conference  report. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif.:  The 
House  denied  an  authorization  request  for 
supply  facilities  in  the  amount  of  $309,000 
since  it  was  not  scheduled  for  funding.  The 
Senate  approved  this  authorization  and  the 
House  recedes. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
N.C.:  The  House  approved  this  item  in  the 
amount  of  $4,864,000,  whereas  the  Senate 
reduced  this  amount  by  $161,000.  The  de- 
letion would  deny  approval  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  equipment  maintenance  shop  on 
the  theory  that  existing  facilities  are  ade- 
quate for  the  present  The  House  receded 
from  its  position  and  accepted  the  Senate 
reduction. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md  :  The  House 
authorized  construction  at  this  site  in  the 
amount  of  $9,687,000.  The  Senate  reduced 
this  figure  to  $7,730,000.  This  reduction 
would  have  precluded  the  construction  of 
enlisted  personnel  barracks  amounting  to 
$1,779,000.  and  an  operations  buUdlng 
amounting  to  $178,000.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  position  and  accepts  the  House 
amount. 

Naval  Station,  District  of  Columbia:  The 
House  approved  construction  for  this  activity 
amounting  to  $6  million.  This  construction 
would  have  provided  personnel  facilities  nec- 
essary for  support  of  naval  personnel  In  the 
Washington  area.  However,  the  Senate  de- 
leted this  project  since  it  was  of  the  opinion 
that  similar  requirements  existed  for  all 
three  services  and  therefore  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  develop  a  consolidated 
program  to  provide  these  personnel  support 
facilities  at  a  single  location  which  would 
result  In  greater  economy  In  construction 
and  maintenance  support  cost.  In  view  of 
this  position  of  the  Senate,  the  House  re- 
ceded from  Its  position  and  the  authoriza- 
tion was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Naval  Hospital.  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  The 
Hou«e  approved  hospital  facilities  at  this 
location  In  the  amount  of  $8,763,000.  The 
Senate  denied  this  project  since  it  was  of 
the  opinion  that  construction  of  this  facil- 
ity could  be  delayed  for  another  year.  After 
considerable  discu-ssion,  the  House  conferees 
receded  from  their  position. 

N^val  Station.  Rota,  Spain:  The  House 
approved  the  construction  at  this  site  In 
the  amount  of  $3,165,000.     The  Senate   de- 


leted this  Item  on  the  theory  that  the  Navy 
could  operate  adequately  usli-ig  existing  fa- 
cilities for  another  year  The  Senate  con- 
ferees prevailed  and  the  Hwu^e  receded  from 
its  position. 

Section  202;  As  approved  by  the  Huuse. 
this  section  provided  authorization  In  the 
amount  of  $30,719,000  for  the  development 
of  classified  naval  installations  and  facili- 
ties. The  Senate  added  $10,260,000  to  the 
authorization  provided  by  this  section.  The 
addition  reflects  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion request  made  by  the  administration 
to  the  Senate  after  completion  of  House 
hearings.  The  House  recedes  from  its  posi- 
tion  and  accepts   the  Senate  change. 

tttl«  ru — Ara  roRrx 

In  addition  to  the  items  In  controversy 
previously  discussed,  numerous  other  items 
were  in  disagreement  in  this  title  (rf  the  bill. 
These  items  were  resolved  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Missile  Range,  various  locations: 
The  Senate  restored  $1,024,000  to  the  author- 
ization which  had  been  reduced  by  the  House 
to  $8,982,000  The  House  receded  from  its 
position  and  accepted  the  Senate  figure  at 
$10,006,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Mich  ;  The 
Senate  deleted  $181,000  from  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  House  for  a  base  photo- 
graphic laboratory.  The  House  receded 
from  its  position  and  accepted  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  Senate  In  the  amount 
of  $2,240,000. 

Lans^ley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.:  The  House 
bill  authorized  construction  of  a  hoeplttil  fa- 
cility in  the  amount  of  $3,150,000.  This  item 
was  deleted  by  the  Senate  because  It  was  felt 
that  there  are  adequate  medical  facilities  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  In  the  area  which  could 
be  used  by  the  personnel  at  Langley  APB. 
The  House  recedes  from  Its  pxjeltlon  and  the 
Item  was  deleted 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nev.:  The  House  bill 
provided  $2,433,000  of  construction  authority 
for  this  location.  The  Senate  Increased  this 
authorization  by  $2,230,000  to  provide  for  k 
composite  medical  facility.  The  House  con- 
ferees objected  to  this  addition  since  the 
medical  facility  was  not  scheduled  for  fund- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1962.  The  House 
position  prevailed  and  the  Senate  receded 

AC  &  W.  Systems,  various  locations:  The 
Hou.se  approved  $3,159,000  for  construction 
in  connection  with  our  aircraft  control  and 
warning  system.  Subsequent  to  the  House 
hearings,  the  administration  requested  a  $13 
million  addition  to  this  item  In  order  to  en- 
hance the  capability  of  our  continental  de- 
fense and  warning  system  as  recommended 
by  the  President.  The  Senate  approved  this 
addition  to  the  previous  amount  approved  by 
the  House.  However,  the  Senate  deleted  an 
Item  of  $30,000  for  land  acquisition  at  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.  This  latter  authorization  was 
not  required  because  of  the  availability  of 
Government-owned  land.  The  final  Senate 
figure  was  $16,129,000.  The  House  recedes 
and  accepts   the  Senate  authorization. 

Miscellaneous  changes:  The  Senate  deleted 
authorization  requested  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  for  new  and  Improved  run- 
way and  apron  lighting  facilities  at  various 
installations  as  follows:  Castle  AFB.  Calif.; 
Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine;  Ellsworth  AFB. 
8.  Dak.;  Larson  AFB,  Wash.;  Pease  AFB, 
N.H.:  Plattsburgh  AFB.  NY;  Schllllnj?  AFB. 
Kans  :  Walker  AFB.  N.  Mex.;  and  Westover 
AFB,  M;«s.  The  House  receded  from  Its  po- 
sition and  accepted  the  Senate  deletions  at 
these  locations. 

Transportable  family  housing:  The  Hou.se 
had  rejected  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  request  for  transportable  family  hous- 
ing amounting  to  $3,584,000.  The  Senate 
approved  this  item  in  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Department.  The  House  recedes  from 
its  position. 

US.  Air  Forces  In  Europe,  various  loca- 
tions:  The  House  approved  construction  of 
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various  facilities  in  the  amount  of  $9,800,000. 
The  Senate  approved  a  figure  of  •10,508,000. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  receded  from 
their  position  and  adjusted  this  figure  to 
a  new  authorization  amounting  to  $10,004,- 
000. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Security  Service,  various  lo- 
cations: The  House  approved  construction 
authorization  In  the  amount  of  $5,949,000. 
The  Senate  Increased  this  figure  to  $6,059,000 
to  provide  essential  recreation  facilities  at 
oversea  locations.  The  House  receded  from 
Its  position. 

AC.  it  W.  System,  overseas:  The  House  ap- 
proved construction  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $1.768  000.  The  Senate  added  $1 
million  to  this  figure  which  was  requested 
by  the  President  subsequent  to  completion 
of  the  House  hearings.     The  House  receded. 

Section  302:  The  House  approved  $251,900.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  facilities  at  clas- 
sified military  installations.  Subsequent  to 
the  House  hearir.gs,  the  administration  re- 
quested an  incre:ise  and  adjustment  in  the 
authorization  amounting  to  $45,400,000. 
This  change,  among  other  things,  provides 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. The  House  receded  from  its  position 
and  accepted  the  Senate  authorization  of 
$285,300,000. 

Deficiency  authorizations:  The  House  ap- 
proved all  the  deficiency  authorizations  orig- 
inally requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Senate  subsequently  concurred 
in  the  House  action,  with  some  minor  ad- 
justments. The  Senate  also  added  a  new 
authorization  providing  an  increase  of  $1,- 
3'.  v.OOO  for  the  Arnold  Engineering  Center, 
Tullahoma.  Tenn  .  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  subsequent  to  the  House 
hearings  The  House  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate changes. 

rrrLK    rv 

As  discussed  earlier  In  this  report,  the 
conferees  approved  title  IV  as  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  related  to  appropriated 
fund  military  family  housing. 

TITUI     V 

Title  V  Is  an  entirely  new  section  added 
by  the  conferees  which  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $27  million  to  construct  military 
facilities  in  support  of  the  missile  and  space 
programs  of  the  armed  services.  This  sec- 
tion was  explained  in  detail  under  the  head- 
ing "Special  Authorization"  earlier  In  this 
report. 

TTTLE   VI — CENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Most  of  the  general  provisions  are  identi- 
cal to  those  which  have  appeared  in  military 
construction  authorization  laws  for  the  last 
several  years.  With  resp>ect  to  these,  there 
was  no  disagreement  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  bill.  The  only 
variation  in  the  general  provisions  between 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill  not  previously 
covered  In  this  report   occurred  as   follows: 

Section  609:  This  section  was  added  by  the 
Senate.  It  limits  the  amount  of  funds  that 
can  be  spent  on  rehabilitating  family  hous- 
ing units  to  a  cost  not  In  excess  of  that  es- 
tablished for  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing by  section  109  of  Public  Law  86-630,  and 
In  no  Instance  can  such  costs  exceed  $20,000. 

The  House  conferees  had  no  objection  to 
this  section:  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  application  of  this  section,  in- 
sisted that  language  be  added  indicating  its 
effective  date  as  July  1.  1961.  The  Senate 
conferees  accepted  this  modification  and  the 
section,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Section  610:  This  section  Is  Identical  In 
purpose  to  section  409  of  the  House  bill  and 
relates  to  the  elimination  of  substandard, 
or  Inadequate,  family  housing  from  the  in- 
ventories of  the  military  departments.  The 
House  version  would  have  required  elimina- 
tion of  this  housing  from  the  Inventory  of 
the  military  no  later  than  July  1.  1963; 
whereas,    the   Senate   version    extended    this 


exemption  period  for  2  addlticna.  years  to 
July  1.  1965  The  House  recedes  from  its 
position  and  accepts  the  Senate  version 

TTTUL  Ta RESERVE   FORCES    FACr^nTES 

Title  VII  of  H  R  5000  contains  the  author- 
ization required  to  carry  forward  during 
fiscal  year  1962  the  facilities  prog:-am  of  all 
the  Reserve  components  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  authorizations  provided  by  the  House 
were  all  approved  by  the  Senate  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  provided  authorization  for 
construction  of  Reserve  facilities  it  a  num- 
ber of  sites  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
additions  with  adjustments  to  the  total 
which  Increased  the  figure  appro\ed  by  the 
Senate  by  $296,000. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
unanimous  in  their  agreement  that  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1963.  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate 
propose  to  revert  to  the  method  of  author- 
izing for  all  Reserve  facilities  followed  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1959.  This  methoc  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Defense  Facilities 
Act  of  1950,  and  provides  for  a  specific 
authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  use  of  the  Reserve  components  after 
consultation  with  the  respective  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  Congress.  The  pro- 
cedure inaugurated  in  the  fiscal  year  1959 
military  construction  authorization  bill  of 
authorizing  for  these  facilities  on  ;»  line  Item 
basis  has  proven  unsatisfactory. 

STTMMARY  or  Bnx 
Differences  in  dollar  authorizitions 
As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  total 
authorities  granted  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  Department  of  Defense,  and  Reserve 
components  titles  totaled  $808.37!i.000.  The 
corresponding  authority  granted  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  totaled  $»79,684  750, 
or  $71,309,750  more  than  the  House  version. 
The  total  agreed  to  by  the  conferei;s  for  titles 
I,  II,  III,  rv,  V,  and  VII  Is  $893,947,750  This 
latter  sum  Is  $85,572,750  more  than  the 
House  version  and  $14,263,000  more  than  the 
Senate  version. 

Carl  Vinson. 

PaUI-  J.  KlLDAY. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.    EDW.    HtBERT. 

Leslie  C.  Arends, 
L.  H    Gavin. 
James   E    Van    Zandt, 
William  H    Bates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall.  House  debate  on  H.R.  5000 
was  largely  confined  to  the  controversial 
question  of  military  family  housing. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  explain 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  House - 
passed  bill,  the  militaiy  departments 
were  authorized  to  build  a  total  of  7.074 
new  family  housing  units  under  the  so- 
called  Capehart  program  at  various  spec- 
ified locations,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  an  additional  5.000  units 
of  family  housing  previously  authorized 
under  the  Capehart  program. 

In  summary  therefore,  the  House  ac- 
tion would  have  extended  the  Capehart 
program  for  another  year,  until  October 
1.  1962,  and  would  have  permitted  the 
military  departments  to  proceed  with  the 
consti-uction  of  a  total  of  12,074  units  of 
family  housing. 


Some  Member.s  of  the  House  urced 
that  the  Capehart  program  be  discon- 
tmued  and  recommended  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  attempt  to  satisfy 
their  family  housing  requirements  by 
way  of  direct  appropriated  fund  housing. 
However,  despite  ihi.s  opposition  to  the 
Capehart  program,  the  Hou.^e  approved  a 
continuation  of  the  program  for  another 
year  and  authorized  the  construction  of 
12,074  family  housing  units  under  the 
Capehart  program. 

The  Senate  concurred  with  the  House 
as  to  the  critical  need  for  addit.onal 
militaiT  family  housing,  but  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Capehart  program  was 
not  the  most  economical  or  practical 
method  of  satifyinp  this  requirement. 

Our  discussion  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees concerning  the  comparative  cost 
of  Capehart  housing  as  opposed  to  ap- 
propriated fund  housing  was  not  con- 
clusive. However,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  family  housing  unit  built 
under  the  Capehart  program  would,  over 
a  25-year  period,  cost  approximately 
$1,900  more  than  a  comparable  unit  built 
with  appropriated  funds. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  cost 
differential  between  appropriated  fund 
housing  and  Capehart  housing.  I  have, 
as  Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  sup- 
ported the  Capehart  program  since  it 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  reliable  and 
satisfactory  method  of  satisfying  our 
military  family  housing  requirements. 

However.  I  have  in  years  gone  by.  rec- 
ommended construction  of  military  fam- 
ily housing  by  direct  appropriation. 
Unfortunately,  this  request  for  appropri- 
ated fund  housing  authority  has.  in 
many  instances,  not  been  given  approval 
by  this  body. 

For  example,  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  81st  Congress,  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  reported  a  bill  to  the 
House  which  would  have  authorized  the 
construction  of  appropriated  fund  hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $152  million. 

This  provision  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  by  subsequent  floor  action  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rules  Committee.  At 
that  time,  certain  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  urged  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  attemt't  to  satisfy 
military  family  housing  throuch  the  op- 
eration of  the  so-called  ^\'herry  pro- 
gram. This  recommendation  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  military  family  hous- 
ing can  best  be  built  throuph  private 
financing,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  use  of  Government  fund."?. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
have,  since  that  time,  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy the  bulk  of  military  family  housing 
through  both  the  Wherry  program  and 
the  Capehart  program.  These  programs 
have  provided  the  Armed  Services  with 
almost  200.000  units  of  family  housing 
since  their  inception. 

Now.  however,  it  appears  that  times 
have  changed  and  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  agree  with  certain  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  should  now  return  to 
appropriated  family  housing. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  refused 
to  endonse  the  House  action  m  respect 
to  the  Capehart  program  and  elected  to 
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build  military  family  housing  by  direct 
appropriation. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision.  H.R. 
5000  as  amended  by  the  Senate  deleted 
the  Capehart  program  in  its  entirety  and 
substituted  2.000  units  of  appropriated 
fund  hou.'^ing,  at  an  averac?e  cost  of  $16.- 
500  per  unit.  Thus,  the  conferees  uere 
faced  vith  a  situation  in  which  the 
House  had  endorsed  the  Capehart  pro- 
gram and  authorized  tiie  building  of  12.- 
074  units  of  family  housing,  whereas  the 
Senate  had  rejected  the  Capehart  pro- 
gram entirely  and  substituted  2.000  units 
of  appropriated  fund  hou.=:in'-j. 

The  Senate-House  conferees  discussed 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  approaches 
to  military  family  housing  at  great 
length  and  in  great  detail.  As  a  result, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  a  compromise 
position  which,  briefly  stated  will: 

First.  Extend  the  Capehart  program 
for  1  additional  year  until  October  1, 
1962.  and  then  let  the  law  die; 

Second.  Raise  the  existing  statutory 
ceiling  contained  in  the  Capehart  law  to 
permit  the  construction  of  3,000  units  of 
military  housing  under  the  Capehart 
program:  and 

Third.  Authorize  the  construction  of 
2.000  units  of  appropriated  fund  housing 
as  originally  approved  by  the  Senate. 
However,  the  unit  cost  of  this  housing 
was  increased  from  $16,500  to  $17,300  to 
accommodate  additional  costs  involved 
in  .site  acquisition.  ofT-site  utilities,  and 
so  forth. 

In  summary,  the  action  taken  by  the 
conferees  results  in  providing  5.000  units 
of  military  family  housing — 3,000  units 
to  be  constructed  under  the  Capehart 
program,  and  2,000  to  be  constructed  and 
financed  by  direct  appropriations. 

In  connection  with  those  units  au- 
thorized for  construction  under  the 
Capehart  program,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  except  for  300  units  which  were 
designated  as  to  their  location,  the  bal- 
ance may  be  located  at  whatever  site  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  to  be 
most  urgently  in  need  of  family  housing. 
Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  these  2.700 
units  of  Capehart  housing  entirely  with- 
in those  units  designated  in  previous  mil- 
itary construction  authorization  acts,  or 
at  any  new  location  not  heretofore  spe- 
cifically identified  in  a  military  con- 
struction authorization  law.  The  only 
guideline  provided  the  Secretary  is  the 
requirement  that  these  housing  units  be 
constructed  at  permanent  military 
installations. 

The  Capehart  prr-^'ram  which  pro- 
vides military  family  hou-^in?  will  there- 
fore die  on  October  1.  1962,  However, 
I  feel  it  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  program  has  conributed  tre- 
mendously to  the  morale  of  our  military 
family,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
mitted the  Government  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  substantial  real  property  with- 
out expending  huge  sums  of  mon^y. 

The  Capehart  program  has  been  ef- 
fective since  1956,  It  will  expire  in  1962, 
During  that  interval,  approximately 
114,000  family  housing  units  will  have 
been  built  under  this  program. 

The  value  of  these  114.000  Capehart 
houses  will  be  approximately  $2  billion. 


This  housing  involved  the  \ise  of  only 
$120  million  of  appropriated  funds,  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  housing  being 
provided  through  private  financing. 

Thus,  putting  It  another  way.  we  have 
over  the  past  6  years  provided  an  aver- 
age of  19.000  units  of  housing,  with  an 
annual  direct  appropriation  of  less  than 
$20  million.  If  this  housing  had  been 
direct  appropriated  fund  housing,  it 
would  have  required  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  well  over  $310  million. 

Now,  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  this 
privately  financed  housing  amounts  to 
approximately  $1.8  billion,  amortized 
over  a  25-year  period.  This  cost  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government  through 
the  quarters  allowance  ordinarily  pro- 
vided military  personnel  who  occupy 
this  housing. 

As  you  know,  military  personnel  with 
dependents  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  quar- 
ters allowance,  which  varies  in  amount 
depending  on  the  grade  of  the  individ- 
ual. However,  generally  speaking,  this 
quarters  allowance  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $100  per  month,  and  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  individual  service  member 
when  he  is  not  occupying  public  quar- 
ters. 

Thus,  the  quarters  allowance  requires 
an  appropriation  by  the  Government  in 
any  event.  However,  when  personnel  oc- 
cupy public  quarters,  they  forfeit  this 
quarters  allowance  and.  in  the  case  of 
Capehart  housing,  permits  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  cost  of  this  housing  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

Despite  these  advantages  of  the  Cape- 
hart program,  it  is  apparently  the  s^nse 
of  Congress  that  it  be  abandoned.  I 
concur  in  this  action  but  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
Capehart  program  has  served  a  most 
useful  purpose  over  the  past  6  years. 

I  trust  we  will  continue  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  our  military  families  in 
the  future  by  providing  this  housing 
through  direct  appropriated  funds,  or 
through  some  alternate  approach  to  fi- 
nancing now  being  studied  by  Secretary 
McNamara  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  con- 
ferees approved  an  item  authorizing 
$3,584,000  for  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction of  transportable  family  hous- 
ing for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  authorization  will  provide 
256  units  of  transportable  family  hous- 
ing to  be  located  at  various  remote  air- 
craft control  and  warning  sites. 

The  conferees  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  type  of  housing  will  prove  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  housing  for  our  mil- 
itary families  who  are  located  at  these 
installations  which,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, cannot  be  considered  permanent 
military  installations.  In  the  future, 
when  technological  advancements  and 
other  circumstances  preclude  the  con- 
tinued operatii^n  of  these  .'\  C  &  W.  sites. 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  relocate 
this  housing  at  other  sites  with  a  min- 
imum of  loss. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
housing,  the  conferees  added  a  provi.'-ion 
which  limits  the  amount  of  funds  that 
can  be  spent  on  rehabilitatmg  existing 
family    housing    units.      This   provision 


limits  rehabilitation  costs  to  a  maximum 
of  $20,000.  and  should  thus  preclude 
some  of  the  abuses  which  have  prevlou.«^ly 
existed  in  this  area. 

This  change  is  principally  designed  to 
prevent  the  costly  rehabilitation  of 
large,  outmoded  family  housing  built 
many  years  ago  on  military  installations. 
The  military  departments  have  spent  as 
much  as  $60,000  remodeling  some  of 
these  old  houses.  This  provision  will 
prevent  such  uneconomic  action. 

DirrrHijrcEs  in  dollar  adthorizattoms 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  total 
authority  rTanted  the  various  military 
departments  amounted  to  $808,375,000. 
The  corresponding  authority  granted  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  amounted 
to  .•;879.684.750,  or  $71,309,750  more  than 
tlic  House  version. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  conference  re- 
port, the  final  total  agreed  upon  by  the 
conrerets  was  $14,263,000  more  than  the 
Senate  version,  and  $85,572,750  more 
than  the  Hoase  version. 

Although  this  difference  of  approxi- 
mately $85  million  between  the  original 
House  version  and  the  amount  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  appears  unusually 
large,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
subsequent  to  the  House  hearings,  the 
administration  forwarded  a  supplemen- 
tal request  to  the  Senate  requesting  au- 
thorizations in  the  amount  of  S69. 650.000. 

Also,  subsequent  to  the  Senate  action 
on  the  bill,  the  administration  and  the 
President  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
on  May  25,  1961.  requested  an  additional 
$12  million  critically  required  for  accel- 
eration of  our  space  program.  These  two 
supplemental  requests  alone  amounted 
to  approximately  $82  million,  and  largely 
represent  the  difference  between  the 
House-pa.s.«;ed  bill  and  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  conferees. 

The  conferees  had  120  differences  in 
line  Items  to  be  resolved.  The  resolu- 
tion of  these  changes,  therefore,  ac- 
counts for  the  remaining  $3  million  dif- 
ference between  the  original  House  bill 
and  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  with  resjject  to  future  hous- 
ing for  the  military. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENT)S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  if  the  gentleman  would 
tell  the  House  what  we  expect  to  do  in 
the  future  with  reference  to  Reserve 
Forces  facilities.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  has  been  a  problem  for  many 
of  us.  We  think  it  has  been  wholly  and 
completely  unsatisfactory  in  the  past  the 
way  we  have  been  proceeding.  We  hope 
to  change  that  policy  for    the  future, 

Mr,  VINSON,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  make  a  statement  on  that 
at  this  point. 

Mr  ARENDS.  It  Is  mentioned  right 
in  tlie  report. 


Th«    HcM»«e    and    Senate    conferee*    were 

uixKiiiincuB  in  Uielr  agreement  that  be^n- 
nlng  with  fl6r»l  year  19«3.  the  Conrmitieefi 
on  Armed  Services  ot  the  House  and  Senate 
l^rnp^lse  to  revert  to  the  method  on  ia>t!>f>r- 
Izlng  for  »n  Reserrr  facllltl»»B  ff  Mowed  prlnr 
to  flseai  year  IBW  This  met),  ^d  was  pre- 
6cr1b«*d  by  the  Natl  .naj  De.'»»n«e  P!*pi;tttps 
Act  of  I960,  and  provide*  for  ri  ,ip<^>.  ifl<-  au- 
thorization to  the  Secretary  t  f  EVfe!..'w>  for 
ua«  of  the  Heeerve  ci  :np«iti<-:it<(  afpr  cn- 
sultiitJon  wit!i  Ihi-  reF;>er'ive  An:>ed  Ser\ireB 
Conim:"fee8  of  ronpre«««  I  he  prf'cediire  in- 
ftuKiirat' i)  .:;  the  rii-o:»;  Tv.ir  1  S5t)  military 
COOS' ni.-t  >  .n  HA'iu  r'./.i.cii  bill  of  authoriz- 
ing for  these  !a>i:::;.s  on  a  line  Item  b;;^B 
h&s  proven  unsaiibf.'ict')ry. 

Mr.  \^NSON     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .vield  5  mmutes  to  the 
distinRui-shed  gentleman  fiom  Illinois 
1  Mr  Yatks 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  .speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  approves  authorization  of 
funds  to  transfer  Xhe  Quarteim aster 
Food  and  Container  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago. 111.  to  Natick.  Mass.  It  was  this 
transfer  which  I  fuucht  in  the  House 
when  this  bill  wa.s  first  debated  and  it 
was  this  trarLsfer  which  the  House  re- 
fused to  afjprove.  At  that  time  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  tlie  funds  from 
the  bill  and  to  authorize  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  tr.e  ,\rmy  of  the  fea'  ibility 
of  reiDcatu.K  the  Quarts rma.'^ter  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  either  in  Chi- 
cago. 111.  or  in  any  other  location  in  the 
country. 

The  Secrttitry  of  tiie  Army  puj-,>orted 
to  undertake  tlie  study  which  had  been 
authorized  by  the  House  and  had  it  been 
conducted  fairly  I  would  not  now  be  here 
protesting  the  action  of  this  conference. 
The  fact  Ls.  however,  that  the  stud>'  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy  was  grossly 
unfau'  and  inadeqtiiilt  AppaienUy  the 
Secretary  of  the  i\rniy  had  alrciidy  de- 
cided regardless  of  vk  hai  the  Hotise  in- 
tended in  its  last  amendment,  that  the 
Pood  and  Container  In.stitute  .<;hould  be 
transferred  to  Natick.  N!ass  .  and  that  is 
all  there  \i  a.s  to  it. 

The  amendment  which  tiie  House  had 
accepted  autiiorized  a  review  of  the  mat- 
ter by  till'  Acivi^nvy  p., aid  ■  ::  C,i;i.' iter- 
master  Re.sparrh  and  Dovpiopmpnt  of  the 
National  .Academy  of  .*^'cicnces — ^Jational 
Research  Ctiuncil.  That  review  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  task  gr^ap  of  the  Council 
with  a  Ume  limit  imptused  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  of  less  than  a  week 
The  chairman  of  the  task  ;:roup  had  told 
me  himself  only  a  week  brfcre  Miat  a 
detailed  5tudv  of  the  que'^tioT'.  wotjid  re- 
quire at  least  30  days.  Y*  t  30  day?  was 
not  given.  Nor  did  the  .'^''^rrctary  of  the 
Army  pa^-  any  atti  r.tiui:  to  our  request 
tliat  Wf  bf  furiiiilied  uitli  tlae  /Vriiiy  s 
rt^uiiemrtnls  as  to  land,  builciuigs.  and 
personnel — military  and  civilian — for  a 
relocated  installation  m  Chicago.  The 
conchisinns  rejwlied  by  the  Secretan.-  of 
the  .Army,  in  fart  all  the  5tiiriie5  in  this 
matter,  arr  predicated  on  the  Army'.s  re- 
quirements for  the  installation  at  Natick. 
Mass..  and  a  comparison  with  the  present 
Institute's  incfflcient  operation  on  39tli 
Street  in  Chicaj^a  Even  I'uw.  that  in- 
formation has  ix)t  been  made  available. 

In  jspite  of  our  repfat*<l  declaration 
that  this  type  of  approach  was  unfair, 
and  that  a  proper  comparison  would 
place   the   proposed   Natick   Installation 


against  a  new  installation  m  Chicago, 
this  question  was  never  investigated.  It 
was  totally  ignored,  and  I  tear  quite  de- 
liberately by  the  Department  of  the 
.'Vrmy.  whvcli  continued  to  insist  that 
oiieratinp  economics  Mistified  the  move. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
computing  such  ecoivTmies  becau&e  its 
comparison  with  the  existing  installation 
was  improper  did  not  botlier  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  at  all.  In  letters  to 
the  .^^ecretary  of  Defense  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  tno  Houfe.  I  insisted  that  the 
study  wi'-s  rigged.  I  still  feel  it  was  rig- 
ged, that  it  was  unfair  and  that  a  new 
study  should  have  been  ordered,  one 
which  would  give  the  information  which 
the  Congress  needs  to  make  up  its  mind 
m  an  intelligent  manner. 

Had  such  a  study  been  made.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  not  be  heie  today  to 
oppose  the  conferees  agreement.  Inas- 
much as  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  receded  from  the  Hou.ses 
position  and  agreed  with  the  conferees 
on  the  Senate,  the  parliamentai-y  situa- 
tion precludes  my  deniandiiig  a  separate 
vote  on  this  item.  I  could  only  endeavor 
to  defeat  the  eJitire  conference  report,  of 
which  this  item  is  only  a  minor  part,  an 
action  which  would  be  unreasonable.  In 
view  of  the  conferees'  action.  I  have  no 
choice  except  to  continue  to  contest  the 
matter  before  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remark.'^  and  to 
include  certain  correspondence  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Dcvelofiment  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Pfoceedings     of     the     National     Research 
CoTTNCiL,    MEm?fG    art    the    Prop'^sep    Re- 
location   or   THE    Po<5D    A!»t>    COKTAlNFIl    In- 
STTTTTTE 
FRIDAY    MORNING    SESSION.     MARCH     31.    1961 

The  meetinis  on  the  proposed  relocation  of 
tia«  Quartermaster  Foixi  and  Coiitainer  In- 
stitute for  the  Armed  Forces  by  the  National 
Research  Council  convened  at  10  Ob  o'clock; 
:u  private  dining  room  5.  Palmer  House  Chi- 
cago. III.,  with  Dr.  Allcu  Abrams  it1i«  chaix- 
inau  of  the  committee i    presiding. 

Chalrman  Allen  Abhams.  Gentlemen,  we 
thought  we  would  start  oS  as  indicated  the 
other  day  by  having  the  presentatlori  by  tlie 
Food  and  Container  pe(.>p!e  and  Natick  people 
first.  The  general  would  llfce  to  say  a  few- 
words  first,  so  we  will  call  on  yuu.  General 
Tribe. 

Brig.  Gen  Mkeaill  L  Trlee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  General  Tribe,  commanding  gen- 
eral oX  the  Reseiirch  and  Engineering  Com- 
mand at  Natick.  Mass.  Dr  Selling.  Scientific 
IXrectur.  Mr,  .\ddelson.  Mr  Allen  from  Na- 
ticlt.  uiU  a££Ubt  ui  presentations  which  we 
have.  We  also  have  Kir.  Joe  Ecsl  from  the 
Office  ol  thje  Quartermaster  General  who  will 
auLke  a  short  presentation-  .\lso  present  to- 
day Is  Col.  James  Littiejolin.  commandant 
ol  the  Food  and  Container  InfitiV,^te.  Chi- 
cago and  the  Scientific  Diractor  o'  the  same 
Lii.'-Tifate.  Dr.  Mchriich. 

We  weicome  this  opportunity  to  make 
this  presentation,  and  assist  In  answering 
any  questions  which  you  might  have  regard- 


ing the  move  of  the  Pood  ind  Cootalner 
Institute  to  the  Research  anrd  Engineering 
Command  Headquarterm.  Natick.  Maa*. 

Dr.  Selling  will  present  the  wci^mi&c  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  from  such  a  move.  He 
win  be  foUuwed  by  ilr.  Adctelaon  who  will 
d«eu.si  the  other  benefits  which  will  accrvse 
:ia  a  result  ol  the  proposed  taore.  He  wiU 
be  followed  by  Mr  Best,  and  then  Colonel 
I,Jttle;ohr.  and  Dr.  MebrUc.h  are  avfulable  to 
..-..-.,-t  ;;,  ..;..-■■».  cring  any  questioJia  which  the 
commit- ee  may  have.  Tliank  you  very 
much    Mr    Cha.rm;ui, 

Chairman  Abram?  'ITiank  ti  ii  Geneml. 
May  I  say  thu«  I  thi'>k  It  wiil  be  best  to 
h;iie  Tlie  presentation  and  the  questioiis 
after  Mav  I  throw  In  also,  t.;ice  this  is  a 
corftdennftl  matter,  if  we  are  approached 
by  anyone  from  the  press,  make  no  statement 
whatsoever  We  have  already  had  one  ap- 
proach. We  don't  want  this  to  pet  Into  the 
papers  at  this  time 

Dr    Selling,  would  yoti  start  off? 

Dr  Dale  H,  Seh-inc,  Thank  you  verv-  much. 
Mr.  Chairman.  My  mission  here  is  to  ex- 
plain to  you  gentlemen  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  advantages  from  a  technical  and 
scientific  standpoint  that  would  accrue  as 
a  result  of  moving  of  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natick.  At 
Natick  we  have  the  major  fundamenta! 
science  divisions  and  engineering  division. 
We  have  here  the  pioneering  research  divi- 
sion In  which  rerearch  In  cliemlstry,  bio- 
chemistry, biology  and  physics  Is  conducted. 
We  have  the  chemicals  and  plastics  division 
in  which  work  In  microbiology,  bacteriology, 
applied  chemistry,  rubber  research,  plastics 
research  and  some  work  on  armoring  of 
clothing  i£  conducted. 

We  have  the  environmental  protection  di- 
vision where  human  and  environmental  re- 
search is  carried  out,  and  also  where  the  new 
research  on  geography,  meteorology  and  re- 
lated subjects  is  carried  out.  We  have  a 
mechanical  engineering  division  in  which 
the  basic  information  on  petroleum  han- 
dling, on  materials  handling  and  refrigera- 
tion, heating  devices  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  are  researched  and  aeveloped. 
We  have  alio  the  textile  clothing  and  foot- 
wears division  where  work  along  the  lines 
ol  textile  development,  fiber  research,  ma- 
terials research,  shoe  and  leather  research 
are  carried  out. 

These  divisjijus  are  all  staffed  witii  a  good 
group  of  6Cionti6ts,  terhnoiogists,  and  engi- 
neers. a;jd  each  ot  the  divif-ioiis  have  pro- 
grams that  are  related  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  our  missK)U  in  the  F^x)d  and 
Container   Institute  in  Chicago. 

Since  the  Natick  Installation  is  rekitively 
new  q^ite  a  ni:ir.ber  f  pieces  if  S'  phisti- 
cated  and  cvmipie.x  eq\::pn.('nt  ha-,  p  been  m- 
staUed  there  to  be  used  iii  tl.ese  various  re- 
search programs. 

For  example,  we  have  a  maas  spectrograph, 
time  and  flight  8p«rtrograph,  an  uitracen- 
trifage  e'lectropliores^  ^'.ppt.raius  two  or 
three  gas  chromatographs.  a  number  ol  other 
electronic  devices  that  are  used  ir.  measure- 
ments. We  have  the  solar  furnace  which  is 
used  in  some  of  our  work  in  packaging  and 
oUier  things  of  this  nature.  We  have  an 
engineering  shop  that  Is  complete  In  most  of 
the  details  of  tke  equijiment  that  would  be 
used  in  these  various  studies  So  that 
actually,  we  have  also  there  at  Natick  the 
scientific  library,  the  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion equipment  and  things  of  tills  nature 
which  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
total  program.  So  that  actually  we  have 
augmenting  disciplines  at  Natick  that  we 
consider  would  be  quite  valuable  In  sup- 
porting the  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  that  are  carried  out  In  foods. 
lood  radiation  and  container  development 
in  the  Food  and  Container  Institute. 

I  know  that  you  can  recognize  that  IT  we 
have  the  food  and  container  scientists  as- 
sociating with  these  basic  research  scientists 
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at  Natlck,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
change of  Information  and  cooperation  on  re- 
search projects  win  result. 

During  the  past  few  years  our  pioneering 
research  division  has  carried  on  a  number  of 
research  projects  on  food  flavors,  color,  tex- 
ture, and  other  properties  which  are  of  im- 
portance In  ration  development  because  they 
are  fundamental.  It  creates  fundamental  In- 
formation that  is  necessary  to  do  the  best 
Job  of  applied  food  research. 

Then  we  have  a  number  of  other  things 
that  happen  at  Natlck  that  are  of  importance 
in  the  food  program.  The  environmental 
programs  are  carried  out  on  work  capability, 
on  the  food  and  clothing  required  to  main- 
tain humans  under  various  stress  condi- 
tions such  as  heat  or  cold  All  of  these  can 
be  carried  out  more  effectively  when  you  have 
people  working  together   in  one  location 

Now  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  cer- 
tain missions,  and  we  have  a  large  number 
of  end  items  for  which  the  Quartermaster 
General  is  responsible,  but  actually  our  re- 
search and  development  activities  are  re- 
stricted pretty  generally  to  about  six  or 
seven  areas.  We  have  fo(Xl.  containers,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  pioneering  research,  aerial 
delivery,  materials  handling,  and  environ- 
mental research 

These  areas  are  not  really  large  enough — 
each  one  of  them  Is  not  large  enough  to 
require  lus  own  research  establishment  if 
you  are  going  to  get  the  greatest  effective- 
ness because  all  of  these  things  must  be 
integrated  together,  because  they  relate  to 
the  man  a.;d  h'.s  environment.  In  other 
words.  th»  f'xxl  research  is  related  to  the 
clothing  research  in  that  the  clothing  re- 
quired for  a  persnn  depends  on  the  kind  of 
energy  consumption  he  makes.  Also,  the 
packaging  of  food  1?  important  because  the 
soldier  may  be  required  to  carry  this  pack- 
aged food  on  his  person  Therefore,  the 
materials  or  the  varirivis  kind.*!  of  pockets 
that  he  has  in  his  clothing  or  the  harnesses 
that  he  wears  to  carry  items  have  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  packages  that  he  has  to  carry, 
and  in  general.  I  would  say  that  the  research 
and  development  program  of  the  Quarter- 
master Is  one  that  lends  Itself  to  integra- 
tion and  work  at  or.e  location  for  the  most 
effective  results 

I  could  give  you  many  more  e.x.imples  of 
the  things  that  would  result  from  this  con- 
solidation, and  I  think  maybe  .some  of  these 
might  be  developed  further  by  questions 
from  you  at  a  later  time,  but  In  general, 
we  believe  that  the  work  at  Natlck  will  be 
improved  by  having  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  located  there. 

We  also  believe  that  the  food  and  con- 
tainer program  will  be  improved  by  being 
located  at  Natlck  That  concludes  my 
statement,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  that  any  m»^mtaers  of  the 
committee  may  wish  to  present 

Chairman  Abrams.  Perhaps  we  should  get 
the  full  presentation.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
you.  and  then  we  can  go  back  Who  do 
you  want  next.  General^ 

Mr  Addelson  Then  we  will  ask  you  to 
continue 

Mr  Arthur  Addei,.son  Mr  Chairman.  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  relocation  of 
the  Institute,  we  have  considered  the  usual 
site  selection  factors  of  importance  to  the 
siting  of  a  laboratory.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  those  very  hurriedly  in  some  cases. 

In  the  case  of  housing,  the  plan  is  to  site 
the  Institute  In  a  suburban  area  where  there 
IS  a  plentltude  of  housing  and  all  ranges  In 
desirable  residential  neighborhoods  from  5 
to  10  minutes'  distance  from  the  laboratory. 
We  are  informed  by  a  local  realtor  that  there 
is  an  availability  of  approximately  1.000 
houses  in  the  greater  Natlck  areas. 

In  the  case  of  educational  facilities  and 
schools.  I  will  just  make  a  brief  statement. 
The  greater  Boston  area  has  an  extensive 
number  of  educational  institutions  and  .some 


outstanding,  and  the  school  systems  are 
rated  superior. 

In  the  case  of  community  facilities,  the 
greater  Boston  area  In  l>5th  cultural,  recre- 
ational and  community  facilities,  we  feel.  Is 
comparable  to  any  other  large  metropolitan 
area  In  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  a  labor  market,  the  profes- 
sional personnel  that  are  employed  at  the 
Institute  are  trained  in  the  disciplines  of 
chemistry,  food  technology,  biology  and 
engineering.  There  are  an  extensive  number 
of  schools  In  the  greater  Boston  area  and  In 
the  eastern  seaboard  area  that  provide  pro- 
grams In  these  areas  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs,  and  we  at  Natlck  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  In  the  re- 
cruitment of  qualified  professional  personnel. 

We  also  did  review  with  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  Industrial  food  laboratories. 
the  distribution  of  laboratory  and  require- 
ments for  professional  personnel.  We  also 
checked  the  National  Research  Council  study 
which  has  indicated  to  us  that  in  the  eastern 
area  within  a  300-mlle  radius  of  Boston 
there  are  147  laboratories  engaged  in  food  re- 
search which  have  a  total  complement  of 
over  5,000  personnel.  In  our  checks  with 
some  of  the  industrial  food  laboratories  they 
told  us  there  was  no  dlflflculty  or  any  recruit- 
ment problems  for  professional  personnel. 

Also.  In  connection  with  this  labor  market 
problem,  we  are,  of  course,  concerned  as  to 
the  number  of  personnel  who  would  or  would 
not  accompany  their  Jobs  if  there  were  a 
relocation.  We  did  go  back  to  our  statistical 
experience  in  1952  53  at  Natlck  when  the 
elements  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  were 
assembled  and  transferred  to  Natlck  at  that 
time.  It  was  indicated  that  all  our  profes- 
sional personnel  in  grade  14  and  above  ac- 
companied their  positions  to  Natlck  at  that 
time.  Our  grade  14  and  above  are  those 
that  are  the  project  leaders  and  program 
directors,  who  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  technical  direction  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Our  senior  scientific  personnel  grades  12 
and  13.  at  that  time.  75  percent  accompanied 
the  transfer  of  their  positions  to  Natlck.  A 
lesser  percentage  in  the  grades  5  to  11, 
which  are.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Government  rating  system,  the  entrance 
grades  for  professional  personnel  with  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  or  doctorate  degree. 

Chairman  Abrams  What  Is  the  pay  range 
in  5  to  11? 

Mr  Addelson    Do  you  have  that  schedule? 

Dr  Seiling  Five  will  t>e  about  $4,000  and 
11  will  be  $9,000.  I  think.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Joseph  Ecsi    I  think  it  Is  less. 

Mr.  Seiling  It  Is  around  that  range, 
though.      Eleven   may  be   $8,000. 

Mr  Addelson  I  have  It  here.  Five  Is  an 
entrance  rate  of  $4,300,  but  this  is  a  little 
deceptive.  The  Government  Is  permitted  to 
give  a  maximum  rate  in  some  of  these  lower 
grades,  so  perhaps  five  should  be  listed  as 
an  entrance  rate  of  $5,300. 

Chairman  Abrams.  $5,300 

Mr.  Addelson  Seven  Is  an  entrance  rate 
at  $6,300. 

Chairman  Abrams    Let's  take  11 

Mr.  Addelson  Eleven  would  be  an  en- 
trance rate  of  $7,500. 

Another  area  we  have  considered  Is  our 
construction  costs.  At  Natlck  we  already 
have  the  land  available.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 50  acres  of  100  acres  at  the  Natlck 
site  that  would  be  adequate  for  expansion 
and  for  further  development  as  required. 
The  design  work  on  the  Natlck  site  has  been 
entirely  completed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  as  we  mentioned 
the  other  day.  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  stated  that  they  could  solicit  bids 
within  2  weeks  from  the  date,  if  the  money 
were  appropriated. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  plans,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  discarded,  as  E>r. 
Selling    pointed   out    at   that   time,   because 


these  plans  were  tailored  to  the  architectural 
pattern  at  Natlck. 

The  site  of  QM  is  complete  at  Natlck  with 
all  the  amenities  of  a  laboratory  site,  and 
most  of  you  people  have  been  there  We 
also  have  all  the  related  utilities  at  Natlck 
Including  our  tle-ln  for  requirements  of  fire 
protection  and  central  heating  plant  and 
so  forth.  The  new  construction  will  merely 
require  tie-ins  in  the  given  utilities. 

The  building  costs  that  we  have  asked 
Congress  for  at  Natlck  are  $3  8  million  for 
97.000  square  feet  of  construction  plus  addi- 
tional conversion  of  space  which  Dr.  Seiling 
previously  mentioned,  the  conversion  of  of- 
fice space  to  laboratory  space.  We  believe 
that  the  costs  of  construction  are  relatively 
standard  in  accordance  to  building  speci- 
fications in  most  areas  with  minor  regional 
variations,  and  that  the  building  costs  on 
a  square  foot  basis  would  be  approxUnatelj 
the  same  In  Chicago  as  here 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  you  have  those  fig- 
ures as  to  what  the  square  foot  basis  would 
be? 

Mr  Addelson.  I  was  going  to  expand  on 
that. 

We  are  planning  97,000  square  feet,  sir,  of 
construction  at  Natlck,  which  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  self-sufOclent  installation.  We 
did  not  provide  for  a  cafeteria,  for  an  audi- 
torium, for  a  warehouse,  for  shop  areas,  and 
administrative  areas  for  service  jjersonnel. 
Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  facilities  are  cur- 
rently available  at  Natlck  and  operate  at 
Natlck.  we  provided  only  for  the  laboratory 
and  heavy  lab  areas  that  would  be  required. 

Chairman  Abrams  That  Is  $3.8  million  for 
97.000  square  feet. 

Mr  Addelson.  Plus  approximately  20,000 
square  feet  of  conversion. 

That,  sir.  Includes  equipment,  both  the 
procurement  of  new  equipment  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  existing  equipment 

The  design  plans  at  Natlck  were  based 
pretty  much  on  the  consolidation  of  many 
of  the  administrative  units  and  technical 
support  units  that  are  currently  being  sup- 
ported both  at  Chicago  and  at  Natlck  For 
example,  we  have  two  libraries:  one  at  the 
Institute,  and  one  at  Natlck,  and  that  will 
be  consolidated  into  one  library.  We  have 
two  Instrument  shops  and  two  photographic 
laboratories,  and  so  forth,  and  the  design 
plan  as  presently  developed  provides  for 
some  augmentation  In  the  areas  occupied 
by  these  elements  at  Natlck  to  accommodate 
the  additional  workload  In  the  Institute  were 
relocated,  but  not  separate  or  additional 
units. 

In  evaluating  our  requirements  for  a  self- 
sufficient  Institute,  if  it  were  not  relocated 
at  Natlck,  we  estimate  an  additional  60,000 
square  feet  of  construction  will  be  required. 

Chairman   Abrams.  Additional   60,000. 

Mr    Addelson    For  what  we  have  planned. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Over  and  above  this 
97.000? 

Mr.    Addelson.  Approximately    150,000 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  will  that  60,000 
cover  again? 

Mr.  Addelson.  That  will  cover  the  ele- 
ments we  did  not  provide  for  at  Natlck. 
namely,  the  shop  area,  the  auditorium,  con- 
ference rooms,  library  areas,  technical  sup- 
port areas,  and  administrative  areas  for 
service  personnel. 

We  estimate  the  additional  cost  based  on 
our  present  design  plans  at  $25  a  square 
foot,  another  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  want  to  get  this 
straight.     This  is  the  3  8? 

Mr.  Addelson.  I  do  want  to  state  here,  our 
plan,  of  course,  envisions  three  separate 
buildings  in  keeping  with  the  architectural 
pattern  at  Natlck.  This  Is  an  additional 
80,000  square  feet  If  added  to  that  plan  at 
$25  a  square  foot  as  a  separate  building 
would  be  another  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. If  the  whole  thing  were  redesigned, 
It  might  be  some  other. 
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Dt  Ai.bkrt  Bi  r>eR  If  vou  are  potng  to  be 
able  to  use  this  shop  and  other  fnriUtl^s  at 
Natlck,  it  must  app'y  they  are  n^^t  being 
used  efTectively  at  the  present  t:me 

Mr  Adpelsoi*  No.  sir  we  plnn  out  of  this 
new  construrtlun  tr>  use  lOO^'O  •njUHre  feet 
of  this   new  c  inKtmrtion   fop  aupTTier. tatjon 

Chalrm m  .Abr'Ms  A  little  later  I  think, 
when  we  (?et  P  >  it  Larry  It  is  all  right  1 
would  like  t.>  henr  thi«>  whole  co!>t  thing 
apnln  Wr  are  nor  pnt-.rply  clear  Shall  we 
fini.'ih   thi?'' 

Mr  AuDKi  so«c  A.s  I  ni'nttoned  previously, 
there  Is  an  area  at  Natlck  available  for  ex- 
pansion. In  the  area  of  management  the 
mission  of  a  command  covers  a  wide  range 
of  research  and  development  activity  re- 
quiring a  multitude  of  scientific  disciplines 
to  accfimpllsh  It.  In  order  to  evaluate  this 
factor  In  Its  pn  per  focus.  I  wish  to  recall 
that  the  primary  motivation  for  the  origi- 
nal constructinn  of  the  consolidated  labora- 
tories at  Naiick  was  to  bring  together  in 
creative  collaboration  scientific  and  teehrU- 
cal  talents  that  were  previously  scattered. 
To  the  extent  that  this  consolidation  has 
been  accompUnhad.  there  has  been  a  relat- 
able  Increase  In  efllclency  of  operations  and 
nxanagciuent. 

There  are  a  number  of  Joint  Interest  proj- 
ects in  the  SLrea«  of  effi^rt  which  exist  be- 
tween the  operating  divisloos  at  Natlck  and 
the  Institute,  and  their  separation  does  de- 
prive the  scientists  of  buth  locaUons  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  together  in  close  col- 
laboration. This  separation  increases  our 
management  probleaas  oX  cooununicatlon. 
coordluaUloo.  and  makes  dli&cult  creative 
coHahoratlcB  fur  the  development  of  sup- 
pIlM  and  equipment  into  Integrated  sys- 
tems. 

Chairman  AsaAMs.  Does  that  cover  yours? 
Thank  you  very  much.  six. 

Go  on,  Mr.  Ecal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ecsi  Mr.  Tuor  called  me  last 
night.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  expressed  his  re- 
grets that  he  couldn't  come.  He  had 
planned  to  come.  He  Invites  any  member 
of  the  Board  to  visit  with  him  and  with  Mr 
Morse  if  any  of  the  members  happen  to  be 
In  Washington. 

W«  are  very  grateful  for  your  participa- 
tion and  the  accelerated  n-innnoir  1q  which 
you  grabbed  the  problem  here. 

My  name  Is  Ecsi.  and  my  title  In  the  of- 
flce  of  the  Quartermaster  General  Is  pro- 
duction manager.  The  program  that  my 
division  manages  Is  to  provide  the  faxjlllties 
In  which  the  Quartermaster  General  can 
accomplish  his  total  missions  etficiently  and 
economically. 

The  "aonnomically  has  becone  a  very 
presslU4:  pv  :ut  in  the  last  number  of  years 
with  rt-p«d.'tid  budget  cuts.  The  Quarter- 
ni.'i>°.Ar  Uer.t  r^j  has  had  to  close  five  of  his 
ueiwurk  of  ui  si  .alia  lions  In  the  past  4  years. 
Chicago  U  one  of  these  five.  The  Chicago 
AdmlnlstraUvtt  Center.  This  l£  wh;a  makes 
the  relocation  of  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute a  pressing  issue  at  the  present   time. 

The  Chlcagc  Administrative  Center  was 
oxlginall;  b«Ut  lot  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral as  a  warehouse.  It  lb  a  six-story,  three- 
bulld'ttf,  rflAiivoiy  low  ceiling,  primarily  de- 
signed for  *ar.iiouse  oi>eration.  \Vare;i«jus- 
Ing  in  a  multistoriad  bulkUng  1b  recent  yei^r^ 
becanae  an  uneconomical  operation  in  liiat 
you  could  hjot  stack  material  to  certain 
heights^  and  as  a  result,  tlM  Quartern. aster 
General  dlscor  tinned,  the  use  of  the  f.cUitv 
for  storage  missions.  The  storage  occupied 
most  of  the  saice  Since  that  point  there 
ha*  beon  n-..ucr  conver^i.  n  of  warehouse 
space  5  )  adniiiiistratjve  space  to  house  some 
quar't  •  mrc-ter  n.:.^l'U>n^  and  .>:iy  other  Gov- 
ernment ;tt;envT  that  desin  d  Uj  occupy  spac<^ 
at  the  CAC.  CAC  is  Chicago  Admini.-tratiTe 
Cei.ter. 

As  a  resnlr  of  last  year's  anaivste  tav  thf 
Ge::eral  .A co  unf.ru;  Offlce.  zhe  Quar<rmaa- 
ter  General  d/e^idea  that  the  tijae  had  come 


to  not  merely  wait  for  the  Buthoriration  of 
the  (vnstrnrTl  in  cr'k^t  to  relocate  the  Food 
and  Container  In!»titTJte,  becaupe  this  is  the 
only  Item  that  Is  holdtng  up  our  eTSCuatlon 
of  the  htrtldlnp  at  the  present  time  All 
other  missions  can  be  tran.sferred  to  existing 
space  with  no  delay,  but  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer requires  this  $3  8  million  coni^ true* ion 
and   reqtrlres  a  new  facill'^y  s  >mewhere 

Our  plan  Is  at  Natlck — the  Qtiarterrp^ster 
General  decided  he  wvTild  tun,  the  CAC  In- 
stallation over  to  GSA  on  July  1,  1961 
As  of  that  date  the  GSA  will  be  guardian 
of  the  facility  and  will  provide  limited  sd- 
mlnistratlvc  support,  and  the  Quartermaster 
General's  responsibility  will  be  limited  to 
providing  only  the  administrative  support 
required  by  our  own  Quartermaster  missions 
on  that  date. 

The  GSA  assumed  these  facilities  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
hp.d  agreed  to  relocate  his  missions,  and 
this  was  so  stated,  and  the  reason  GSA 
classified  that  aseumption  was  thnt  they  did 
not  want  to  operate  the  CAC  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  but  had  Intended  to  take  it 
over  from  tVie  Quartermaster  and  operate  it 
as  long  as  It  was  necessary  to  have  mis- 
sions there  until  we  could  relocate  a  new 
fticlllty. 

We  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  are  In- 
terested In  successful  mission  accomplish- 
ment, but  we  have  found  we  are  spending 
a  tremendous  amount  of  our  resources  on 
facility  management. 

We  have  quite  a  network  of  facilities, 
depots,  the  research  and  development  cen- 
ter at  Natlck,  that  you  know  about,  train- 
ing commands  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 
all  of  this  expenditure  on  facility  accom- 
plishes only  one  thing  It  reduces  the  re- 
sources that  are  basically  available  for  mis- 
sion accomplishment,  and.  there"ore.  we  have 
clnsslfled  facility  maintenance  ;is  a  second- 
ary priority  within  our  requl:-ements  bc- 
catise  our  first  priority  is  to  accomplish  our 
nyt.sstons. 

This  Is  what  presses  the  urgency  on  the 
CAC.  We  hare,  I  believe,  ruccersfully  pre- 
sented our  economy  a.'^pects  here  to  satisfy 
the  special  subcommittee  that  was  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Vinson,  the  copies  of  which  I 
left  you  on  our  last  meeting,  and  If  rou  have 
read  that  report,  you  will  see  that  Mr  Van 
Zandt  from  Pennsytranla  and  Atr  Dotle 
from  California,  who  really  Imtc  no  Interests 
in  this  particulnr  location  of  this  mission, 
since  one  comes  from  California,  the  other 
from  Prnny>'lvanla,  neither  has  any  Chicago 
nor  Natlck  Interest,  hnve  cor  eluded  that 
there  are  substantial  economler.  They  esti- 
mated over  $900,000  in  their  report  as 
printed  by  Congress. 

We  urge  that  you  give  our  case  considera- 
tion. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Those  were  operating 
economies? 

Mr.  EcSL  Tliey  are  a  combination,  sir,  of 
savings  within  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stJtute  due  to  merger  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific admlnUt'-atlon  which  accounts  for 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Army 
figures  of  about  $300,000,  and  then  the  over- 
head savings  of  about  $300,000  Ls  how  the 
Army  has  Justified  this  Is  a  $11  million 
.'V.rmy  savings. 

Chairman  Abbams.  It  has  no  relation  K' 
capital  investment. 

Mr    Ecsi    No.  sir. 

Ch  Air  man  .\brams  .«i<i  it  is  really  operat- 
iiic 

Mr  FcM  In  this  line  we  la  the  Armv  do 
not  cmnute  capital  valtie  of  facilities  in 
any  of  our  s.ivinirs  for  this  reason.  WTifn  the 
Armv  dt'ch.res  a  tacTllty  excess.  :.t  is  m  t  then 
di5pijeed  of  bi:t  It  is  turned  over  ti^.rouieh 
the  Corps  of  Enipineers  to  tlie  GSA.  and 
at  some  lai'jx  date  ;t  may  or  wtecy  nn%  be 
dwposeil  of.  Tlie  capttal  facihty  yo«  re- 
ferrct^  to  of  C.AC  has  been  es tianate«t  to  ha^e 
a  fair   market  value    of   $4J  mlBiaa  at  sale 


at  the  preeent  time  If  we  were  using  this, 
you  can  see  the  economy  of  this  thing 
would  l>e  pretty  clear  toward  the  construe^ 
ticn  of  new  laboratories 

I  w«->tiW  prefer  from  here  fin  In  to  antwer 
any  specific  questions  that  you  have  on  the 
overall  facet,  I  believe  as  I  said  before  this 
15  a  sound  npp-oach  on  the  part  of  the  An:  y 
We  hiive  stood  tip  under  detailed  scrnttny  >' 
many  soi.:  •  ^  :  :  cl  we  w,>uld  like  to  moi«e 
this  mtssi.  11   -^   Np.Tirk. 

Chairman    Abrams.  You    n-.enn     Mr     Ec"<i 
this  is  your  presentation  noW 

\Tr    Ecsi.  Yes 

Chairman  .'^iiraws    Thr.nk  rcu. 

Are  there  morf,  GeneraP 

General  Trise  No  more  f(  rmal  prcsc'nts- 
tions.  I  think  what  you  want  might  best  be 
derel  -pcd  by  questions. 

Chairman  Absams.  All  right,  gentlemen, 
have  you  quctlcns  ytm  would  Uke  to  ask  any 
of  these  m.en? 

Dr.  Elder.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  los- 
ing th^  technlral  iierionnel.  you  consider  th? 
conditions  In  1962  and  1961  comparable.' 
I  am  a;klng  from  this  angle  The  housing 
situation  In  Chicago  Is  such  that  there  Is  at 
the  present  time  In  the  entire  Chicago  area — 
I  believe  no  one  will  challenge  my  statement 
at  an — a  great  srirpl'os  of  houses  with  th>> 
result  that  these  people  that  you  are  talking 
about  moving  to  Natlck  raay  nave  no  tn:uble 
buying  a  place  there,  but  they  are  probably 
going  to  have  considerable  difficulty  In  sell- 
ing a:iy  place  that  they  have  In  the  Chicago 
area. 

Now  Is  that  going  to  affect  them  at  this 
time  in  terms  of  the  number  of  those  who 
will  look  for  positions  in  the  Chicago  area 
rather  than  going  with  you,  because  I  cannot 
swallow  the  statement  that  It  is  easy  to  get 
people  In  the  field  of  food  technology  to  go 
to  work  for  you  today.  It  Just  Isnt  true. 
Tiiat  is  an  there  is  to  It. 

It  is  a  tough  Job  to  find  people.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  in  trying  to  hire 
them  I  know  from  the  fact  that  some  other 
companies  are  trying  to  pirate  them  away 
from  me  out  of  my  own  organization,  so 
there  can  be  no  question  but  what  there  is  a 
problem  there.  I  am  asking  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  sericus  you  really  think  this  w.ll 
be. 

Dr.  Seiling.  I  don't  really  know.  Dr.  Elder. 
how  many  of  the  people  will  elect  to  not  go 
to  Natick  IX  the  move  is  made.  We  have  not 
a&ked.  run  any  poll,  or  gotten  any  informa- 
tion because  we  felt  that  until  the  decision 
was  made,  a  man  really  could  not  give  you 
an  unequivocal  answer 

A*  far  as  recruiting  people  who  are  specifi- 
cally food  technologists,  I  agree  that  these 
are  hard  to  find,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
we  wculd  be  hard  put  to  pet  people  In  the 
Natick  area  or  not.  There  are  a  mimber  of 
people  that  have  indicated  an  Lnterett  in  focd 
teclxnology  employment  if  the  Institute  werf" 
moved  to  I*atick..  and  I  mean  by  that,  that 
taey  have  written  me  at  Natick  and  said: 
■  Whene^»r  the  F>>d  and.  Container  Institute 
get  there,  let  me  know.  l)ecause  I  would  Uke 
to  work  at  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
If  i;  w.-rc  at  Natick" 

New  1  d(  n  t  know  -.vhether  une  nl  tho.'je 
will  t)e  there  to  be  cv>ui-. ted  wiien  the  time 
comes  or  not.  but  fws  you  know  ttue  north - 
c.i!=Tcrn  L.ren  does  have  a  number  of  out- 
standing food  teehnoiog>-  schools.  MIT. 
Cornell,  the  UnlTsralty  of  Mas»:ichisettE 
Maryiarid.  Rutgers,  are  I  think  quite  well 
recognized  tn  this  field. 

Of  course,  we  do  have  a  nur.l'jer  of  people 
in  nxrtrltlon.  b-.oehemistry  f.-om  the  New 
Y  .rk-Bo.s-  :.  .  rra  tliat  are  not  eUrectlv  ;i."=- 
■Dclated  with  food,  but  who  might  be  i.- 
duced  to-  come  intoi  t  Ms  field  if  thev  .ve  pro 
vislonaily  oriented  to  the  Ne^r  Emriard  ar*  .i. 

I  think  we  cam  get  people.  I  don't  kn  w 
wtaether  we  can  pet  enough  or  '•.cyt  but  I 
think  that  If  some  of  the  people  do  not  elect 
or  elect  not  to  go,  that  we  miglit  have  some 
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cUfBciilty  In  filling  some  of  their  positions. 
but  I  think  eventually  we  will  get  the  Job 
done. 

Chairman  Abrams.  The  Chicago  people 
of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  axe 
pretty  well  aware  of  this  possibility  of  mov- 
ing to  Natlck,  I  assume. 

Dr.  Sin-iKG.  They  certlanly  know  about  It. 
I  think  they  have  been,  we  will  say,  emo- 
tionally upset. 

Chairman  Abrams  Have  they  expressed 
any  opinions? 

Dr.  Skzling.  Not  to  me. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Has  anybody  asked  any 
opinions  of  the  people  here  in  Chicrtgo  as 
to  whether  they  would  move'' 

Dr.  SEn.iNG.  Dr  MehrUch  ;s  here  from  the 
Institute. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  you  know  about 
that,  Dr.  Mehriich  ? 

Dr.  Ferdinand  P  Mehrlich.  To  my  knowl- 
edge nobody  has  asked  them  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  a  futile  gesture  anyhow  be- 
cause it  is  a  hypothetical  situation.  I  think 
the  percentage  who  might  or  might  not 
would  dep>end  a.  great  deal  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  market  at  the  time  the  move 
might  be  contemplated. 

Chairman  Abr.xms.  Going  back  to  what  Dr 
Elder  brought  up,  do  you  feel  tt.at  this 
might  be  a  difficultv.  the  fact  they  can't 
sell  their  housing  here  at  a  reasonable  price, 
that   that  might   influence  their  move? 

Dr.  Seiling  I  presume  each  person  will 
have  to  ev.aluate  that  on  his  own.  and  I 
really  dent  know  I  know  this  would  be  one 
of  the  factors.  I  know  that  family  associa- 
tions, community  associations,  church  as- 
sociations and  other  things  will  all  be  a 
factor,  but  as  Mr  Addelson  pointed  out, 
our  experience  earlier,  a':;out  8  years  earlier. 
in  fact,  was  that  the  key  people  all  moved  in 
the  other  move  Even  though  I  understand 
that  there  was  about  the  same  kind  of  guess- 
ing about  it  prior  to  that  move  and  rather 
crisp  statements  made  that  people  wouldn't 
move,  but  when  the  clutch  came,  as  it 
were,  they  did  move.  Now  whether  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  now,  I  don't  know. 

General  Tribe  With  reference  to  difficulty 
in  selling  houses  in  the  Chicago  area,  per- 
haps Colonel  Littlejohn  would  add  some- 
thing to  that  because  we  have  military  peo- 
ple who  come  into  an  area,  are  not  able  to 
get  housing,  have  to  buy  housing,  are  In  It 
for  a  period.  1,  2,  or  3  years,  and  then  are 
forced  to  sell  A  year  ago  when  Colonel 
Shaughnessy  left  the  area,  he  sold  his  house 
at  no  loss,  but  what  the  current  situation  is. 
Colonel  Littlejohn  might  be  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

Colonel  James  P  Lrrrt-EJOHN  I  might  add 
that  the  location  of  the  house  and  the  size 
and  cost,  and  all  those  things  are  factors 
In  the  moving  of  real  estate.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  bought  a  house,  and  I  am  a 
little  nervous  about  getting  out  frf)m  under 
the  contract  here,  but  I  walked  into  this 
with  the  knowledge  *hat  I  would  be  here  on  a 
normal  term  of  perhaps  3  years,  and  would 
have  to  go  through  that  1  don't  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  real  estate  situation 
other  than  seeing  'For  Sale"  signs  along  the 
street, 

Dr  Preston  Hory  I  presume  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  had  to  follow  Industry's  prac- 
tice of  offsetting  some  of  the  financial  losses 
Involved  in  the  sale  of  property 

Dr,  Elder,  In  our  own  company  the  last 
man  we  moved  to  New  York,  we  have  had 
to  pick  up  deficits  on  the  sale  of  every  single 
house  in  the  Chicago  area,  but  that  is  a  com- 
pany policy.  We  won't  allow  a  man  to  take  a 
loss  when  he  is  transferred  to  another  plant. 
That  is  Just  how  bad  it  Is, 

Chairman  Abrams,  What  happens  if  he 
makes  a  little  dough? 

Dr,  Elder    That  is  his. 

Dr  Horr.  Some  companies  say  "All  right. 
What  is  the  fair  market  value  of  the  house? 
That  is  what  we  will  allow  you."  At  least  you 
get  rid  of  It. 


Chairman  Abrams  I  would  like  to  return 
to  this  matter  of  ci)6t3  I  am  not  clear  about 
this.  Do  I  understand  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate items  here  If  the  move  is  made?  One 
which  will  be  3.800.000  and  another  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half, 

Mr  .\DDE-„soN  N'),  sir  that  is  our  projec- 
tion of  an  additional  60.000  square  feet  if 
the  Institute  would  be  set  up  elsewhere  on 
a  self-sufficient  ba.=!is. 

Chairman  Abrams,  You  mean  elsewhere 
than  Natlck? 

Mr    Adde:  SON,  Yes.  sir. 

Dr  HoFT  That  doesn't  Include  purchase 
of   land, 

Mr,  Addei-son,  No.  sir:    it  does  not. 

Chairman  Abrams,  What  you  are  saying, 
if  it  is  put  any  place  except  Natlck,  It  will 
run  $5  3  million  as  opposed  to  $3,8  million. 

Mr,    Addelson.      Based    upon    our    present 
plans.    If    }ou    had    It    in    three    buildings 
Whether  one  building  might  alter  that  pro- 
jection  sonicwhat.   I   don't  know, 

Dr  Horr  To  that  would  have  to  be  added 
the  cost  of   the  land. 

Chairman    Abrams,  Yes, 

Mr  Adde:..son.  And,  of  course,  the  design 
cost  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has 
been    spent 

Chalrmai-  Abrams,  Strictly  speaking,  on 
a  strict  accounting  basis  you  ought  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  land  at  Natlck  In  any 
program  that  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam.  that  Is 
true,  but  a  certain  amount  is  allocated  to 
this, 

Mr,  Addelson,  I  think  we  got  it  for  a  nom- 
inal fee.  didn't  we.  General,  because  of  its 
being  State  land? 

Mr  Jack  Allen,  The  total  100  acres  cost 
the   Government   about   $100,000. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  gentlemen  feel 
that  the  cost  of  this  is  the  paramount  fac- 
tor In  It,  the  savings? 

Dr.  SEn,iNG,  Well,  not  in  my  opinion. 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  do  you  think? 

Dr.  SEiLiJic,  My  opinion  Is  the  Increased 
effectiveness  of  the  program  would  be  the 
greatest  gain. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  mean  because  of 
the  close  location  of  the  IIT  with  it? 

Dr,  Seu-ing,  Bringing  the  people  at  Chi- 
cago who  are  working  In  the  food  and  con- 
tainer areas  into  the  same  campus  with  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  things  that  are 
related  to  1  heir  problem  will  really  bring 
about.  I  think,  a  great  synergistic  effect  for 
both  groups.  Now  if  we  were  going  up  to  a 
laboratory  of  10.000  people,  I  would  say  the 
opposite,  but  we  are  still  talking  In  terms  of 
what  I  would  call  a  moderate-size  installa- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  total  scientific 
and  support  complement  of  around  1.600 
people,  of  which  we  now  have  1.'250,  and 
there  are  about  350  total  for  military. 

Mr,  Addel-son.  250  civilian  and  57  military. 

Dr,  SEn.iNG  We  actually  believe  that  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  working  with  the 
chemists  and  the  bacteriologists  and  microl- 
ogists  and  biochemists  and  the  physicists 
and  engineers  on  the  same  post,  the  same 
campus,  that  this  Is  going  to  be  something 
that  will  create  a  big  payoff,  but  which  you 
can't  put  any  dollar  value  on.  You  can 
guess  at  It.  but  I  don't  know  what  It  Is.  I 
think  It  Is  quite  significant,  though 

Chairman  Abrams.  Let's  take  the  other 
side  of  that.  The  very  close  location  and 
coordination  and  perhaps  synergism  between 
the  local  Industry  right  in  the  Chicago  area 
and  the  present  Food  and  Container  group. 
will  that  be  equal?  Will  you  have  an  equal 
arrangement  In  the  Natlck  area? 

Dr,  Setling,  You  will  have  a  continuation 
of  this,  but  probably  not  with  the  same  peo- 
ple. It  Is  my  estimate  that  most  of  the 
work  In  which  the  cooperation  of  industry 
is  of  greatest  Impact  Is  In  the  applications 
engineering  or  in  the  development  area  and 
not  in  the  research,  I  think  the  research 
thing  is  communication  largely  between 
scientists  and  not  between  operators,  and 
therefore,  the  end  item  development  and  the 


applications  engineering  or  the  constant  Im- 
provement of  those  things  of  the  end  items 
would  be  probably  the  most  important  re- 
sult from  a  liaison  with  Industry  Now  some 
of  this  liaison  would  continue  at  a  remoter 
distance,  we  will  say.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  food  Industries  In  New  England. 
They  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the 
Chicago  area,  but  I  feel  that  there  are  others. 
The  educational  institutions  and  the  re- 
search Institutions  that  are  in  the  Boston 
area  would  be  equivalent  to  or  greater  than. 
It  would  be  greater  In  my  opinion  than  the 
enhancement  of  the  program  from  this  liai- 
son. Intimate  liaison  with  Industry,  Now 
this  is  just  an  opinion. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Larry,  do  you  want  to 
comment? 

Dr,  Elder.  From  what  you  said,  I  take  It 
you  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
Institute  moves  to  Natlck.  if  the  Research 
and  Development  Associates  which  at  times 
in  the  past,  at  least,  have  been  a  very  co- 
operative arm  to  this  Institute  were  to 
disband. 

Dr.  Seilinc.  I  don't  know  what  their  re- 
action would  be.  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  disband  They  might  At  the  annual 
meeting  a  \ear  ago  General  McNamara  made 
a  speech,  and  the  chairman  assured  him  In 
the  presence  of  all  those  assembled  that  the 
Pood  it  Container  Associates.  Research  As- 
sociates, would  continue  to  support  the 
Quartermaster  General  Irrespective  of  where 
his  research  and  development  facility  Is  lo- 
cated I  don't  know  whether  he  was  speak- 
ing for  everybody  or  Just  himself.  I  think 
that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  stlU 
working  with  the  group,  and  I  don't  think 
this  Is  entirely  provincial  because  these 
people  are  from  California,  New  York. 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  I  don't  think 
that  they  have  any  fetish  for  saying  that  the 
only  place  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  Is  In  Chicago. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  the  logistics 
probably  Is  the  Important  thing  here,  the 
closeness  of  the  people  In  the  Chicago  area 
here  to  the  present  or  the  proposed  location 
of  the  Food  and  Container  as  opposed  to 
Natlck  You  have  shown  within  300  miles 
that  is  true,  but  the  Intensity  near  Natlck 
may  be  considerably  lower. 

Dr.  Harold  K.  Work  I  had  two  or  three 
que.stlons.  First,  this  question  of  centrali- 
zation and  combining  the  things  In  one  spot. 
Would  you  say  that  represents  a  trend  that 
is  taking  place  now?  I  noticed  In  the  uni- 
versity atmospheric  research  they  make  quite 
a  point  of  bringing  together  In  one  spot  so 
they  can  get  expensive  equipment  that 
couldn't  be  available  split  up  like  In  the 
case  of  atmospheric  research  there  even  with 
aircraft.  Is  there  any  element  of  this  kind 
in  this  picture  where  you  have  large  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  that  you  wouldn't  have 
to  duplicate  by  bringing  them  together,  com- 
puters, and  that  type  of  thing? 

Dr.  Seiling  I  gave  some  of  them  when  I 
was  giving  my  prepared  statement  there. 
Most  of  these  things  I  named  are  in  the 
order  of  range  of  $50,000  each,  and  when 
you  get  a  dozen  of  them  that  Is  $600,000  or 
$700,000,  We  already  have  them  Installed, 
and  the  point  that  Dr  Elder  brought  up.  If 
you  can  put  them  to  more  use.  they  must 
not  be  used  now.  Well,  this  Is  not  true. 
We  simply  say  that  any  piece  of  equipment 
like  this  has  to  be  programed,  and  that  If 
you  have  a  mass  spectrograph,  time  and 
flight  mass  spectrograph,  which  costs  around 
$60,000,  you  can  probably  keep  It  busy  24 
hours  a  day  The  fact  that  we  are  now  using 
It  on  an  8-hour  shift  doesn't  mean  that  we 
couldn't  get  more  work  done  by  certain 
programing  even  within  the  8-hour  shift,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  this  bringing  together  of 
the  group  here  will  give  the  advantage  of  a 
saving  in  scientific  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy. In  other  words,  a  lot  of  these  dis- 
ciplines, we  would  have  one  man  at  Natlck 


who  was  a  spt-clallst  In  the  mass  spectro- 
graph, we  will  i;ay.  He  can  operate  this  and 
do  work  for  foods  or  rubber  or  clothing  or 
any  of  the  other  areas,  but  If  you  set  up 
another  mass  s])ectrograph,  another  location, 
you  have  to  set  up  all  the  supporting  person- 
nel that  goes  with  It.  so  really,  the  duplica- 
tion costs  are  i)retty  expensive. 

Dr.  Work,  Tliere  Is  another  aspect  to  the 
location  problem  that  I  thought  would  be 
worth  talking  about  a  little  bit  You  have 
the  problem  here  of  the  Chicago  center  with 
the  food  Industry  around  it.  and  you  have 
Natlck  which  in  less  strong  In  that  respect, 
but  there  is  also  another  difference.  The 
difference  between  an  urban  and  a  sub- 
urban area,  ano  we  have  been  going  through 
that  kind  of  a  problem  ourselves  In  New 
York.  The  terrific  cost  of  building  In  New 
York  City,  which  I  believe  Is  about  the  same 
as  Chicago,  has  forced  the  university  to 
move  out  Into  the  country  We  have  a  re- 
search place  of  1.000  acres.  The  university 
valley  that  we  are  Just  starting  to  develop. 
The  roads  aren  t  put  In  yet,  but  the  think- 
ing behind  tha'..  It  seems  to  me.  also  applies 
to  this.  It  hasn't  been  brought  out  I  am 
sure  construction  costs  would  be  cheaper 
outside  the  major  metropolitan  area.  At 
least  that  has  iDeen  our  expxerlence.  that  the 
tie-up  by  the  various  situations  that  de- 
velop In  a  big  city  tend  to  run  the  costs  up. 

We  think,  for  Instance,  out  in  the  univer- 
sity valley  there  would  be  an  appreciable 
saving  in  building  cost  I  would  think  there 
would  be  something  of  that  sort  here. 

Now  there  is  , mother  question  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  just  for  a  minute,  and  that  Is  this 
question  of  Chicago  being  the  center  of  the 
food  industry  Being  located  in  New  York. 
I  looked  up  a  f«'W  of  the  figures  for  the  New 
York  area,  I  nctlced  even  In  these  presenta- 
tions that  the  r, umber  of  laboratories  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  complex  was  120  as 
compared  with  100  for  the  Chicago  area.  Add 
them  together.  In  our  own  advisory  com- 
mittee and  research  division  of  the  college 
of  engineering  over  the  last  5  years  we  had 
these  people:  I  am  not  sure  that  1  remember 
all  the  names.  Jut  we  had  C.  G.  King,  the 
president.  Nutrition  Foundation:  Arnold 
Johnson,  president  of  National  Dairy  Labora- 
tory: Charles  Frey,  who  used  to  head  the 
Standard  Brands  Laboratory;  Roy  Walters, 
who  used  to  bv  vice  president  of  General 
Foods:  Roger  Lueek.  vice  president  of  Ameri- 
can Can:  Emll  Ott,  vice  president  of  Food 
Machinery  &  CI  emlcal  Co.:  Foster  D,  Snell. 
who  runs  the  laboratory,  development 
animals  In  New  York  State:  and  Ernest  Reld. 
president.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co  :  so  It 
would  seem  to  nie  If  you  are  making  a  com- 
parison, if  you  were  talking  about  other 
locations  in  the  United  States,  that  you 
should  even  look  at  the  New  York  area.  This. 
I  think,  bolls  down  to  a  question  of  time  and 
economics.  You  will  lose  a  couple  of  years 
apparently  If  ycu  make  the  change  In  your 
plans,  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  resolved 
some  things.  bu°;  I  have  put  some  more  ques- 
tions In, 

Chairman  Abhams,  You  have  raised  ques- 
tions. I  was  gouig  to  say  this,  I  have  never 
seen  an  organl2atlon  In  which  there  wasn't 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Since  we  have  the 
gentlemen  from  Chicago  here.  I  thought 
perhaps  we  might  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves.  I  hope  they  will  be 
completely  fre«-  to  say  what  is  on  their 
minds. 

Colonel  Littlejohn,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  express  your  thoughts  on  this. 

I  don't  believe  you  will  be  court-martialed 
for  anything  you  might  say. 

Colonel  LrrTLEJOHN.  Actually,  I  am  sit- 
ting In  kind  o'  a  neutral  position  here,  I 
hear  comments  about  people  at  Natlck,  but 
I  have  not  been  Involved  In  doing  the  plan- 
ning, so  I  am  not  close  to  the  details  there. 
If  you  have  any  specific  thing  that  I  might 


aii5W{'r    perhape  it  would  be  better  than  Just 
genera;   conversation, 

Chn ;rman  .\brams.  Do  you  see  any  good 
reason  why  the  laboratory  should  be  m  Chi- 
cago versus  Natlck  or  vice  versa? 

Colonel  LrrTLEJOHN,  Sir,  there  lu-e  nierits 
to  all  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
and  I  think  you  can  make  whatever  you 
want  to  out  of  It  to  prove  an  argument  As 
I  said  here,  the  position  has  been  taken 
after  the  study,  and  I  am  sitting  there  sort 
of  In  the  middle 

Chairman  Abrams  Dr  Mehrlich.  how 
about   you? 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Mehrlich  Well,  the  point 
of  view  I  might  express  is  that  I  think  the 
important  thing  is  not  where  the  Institute 
is,  but  what  it  Is.  and  I  think  that  one  ought 
to  take  Into  account  in  considering  moving 
or  staying  what  the  future  of  the  Institute 
might  be.  what  its  mission  is.  and  whether 
it  should  be  constituted  as  It  now  Is  or 
whether  It  would  better  be  changed  In  some 
degree.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  radiation  work 
which  now  Is  centered  in  the  Institute  will 
have  facilities  at  Natlck  very  soon.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  for  the  food  program 
to  be  meaningful.  It  must  be  very  closely 
linked  with  nutritional  research.  We  don't 
have  nearly  enough  of  It  In  my  estimation. 
Where  that  could  be  best  carried  out  is  moot, 
so  I  feel  that  in  many  locations  as  is  evident 
by  the  distribution  of  food  research  all  over 
the  country  that  one  can  carry  It  out,  I 
think  It  Js  more  Important  what  Is  going  to 
be,  what  Its  mission  Is  going  to  be. 

Chairman  Abrams  Do  you  think  the  en- 
vironment of  Natlck  would  be  preferable  to 
that  of  Chicago,  the  scientific  as  related  di- 
rectly to  the  Quartermaster  work? 

Dr,  Mehrlich,  I  think  the  way  to  answer 
that  would  be  what  degree  of  the  work 
would  be  of  the  nature  to  benefit  from  such 
relationships  as  opposed  to  more  pragmatic 
approaches. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  have  no  direct 
opinions  on  these? 

Dr.  Mehrlich,  I  would  say  the  position 
has  been  taken,  and  I  feel  that  very  defi- 
nitely I  have  lived  all  over  the  world  per- 
sonally, and  I  have  been  productive  wherever 
I  have  been,  I  think,  and  I  really  feel  that 
the  Important  thing  is  what  is  the  mission, 
what  Is  the  setup  going  to  be  wherever  It  Is. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Well,  you  are  probably 
ns  familiar  with  that  as  anybody,  I  should 
think,  what  the  future  program  Is  going  to 
be.  Have  you  any  thoughts  as  to  where  It 
could  be  carried  out  better? 

Dr,  Mehrlich.  I  don't  know  what  the 
program  Is  going  to  be.  and  I  don't  know, 
I  say  except  for  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
have  no  strong  opinion  one  way  or  the  other 
very  candidly.  I  have  seen  research  done 
in  South  America  where  people  said  It 
couldn't  be  done.  I  have  seen  It  done  In 
Africa,  and  It  certainly  Is  done  all  over  the 
United  States  now.  So  that  I  think  that  it 
Is  more  important  to  get  a  decision  to  where 
we  are  going  to  be  and  what  we  are  going  to 
be.  than  it  is  to  decide  that  Natlck  is  su- 
perior or  Chicago  Is  superior. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Then  you  say.  in  effect, 
that  you  would  not  like  to  make  that  deci- 
sion until  you  know  more  about  what  is  to 
be  done? 

Dr,  Mehrlich  I  would  say  I  personally 
have  made  no  study,  and  I  think  that  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  study  has  been  carried 
out.  The  individuals  who  gave  testimony  or 
presentations  here  today  have  been  partici- 
pants in  the  study,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  a  position  based  upon  a  very 
extensive  activity,  endeavor,  and  so  have  the 
people  at  Natlck,  and  I  think  that,  and  my 
own  opinion  Is  that  the  die  is  cast 

Chairman  Abrams    For  Natick.  you  mean? 

Dr,  Mehrlich    I  feel  it  Is      Decisions  have 
been    made,    that   actions    have    been    taken 
and  that  one  should  be  very  studious  about 
determining  the   desirability   of   taking  any 


action  counter  to  It  What  would  be  gamed'' 
What  are  the  relative  merits  and  the  positive 
attnbutes  and  the  negative  attributes  of  the 
situation'' 

Chairman  Abrams  General,  if  It  is  a  fair 
question  do  you  feel  the  long-term  program 
IS  pretty  well  laid  out  for  the  research  and 
development  and  that  on  that  basis  Natick 
lia.-:  been  selected''     Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

General  Tribe  I  leel  the  long-range  pro- 
grurn  when  we  are  speaking  up  through 
about  1964  and  into  1965  is  pretty  well  caft. 
That  dosen't  mean  that  the  program  can't 
be  changed  with  reference  to  the  research 
In  specific  areas.  It  will  be  done.  I 
honestly  and  actually  feel  that  when  we  get 
all  the  children  together  of  the  family,  w^ 
win  find  It  somewhat  easier  to  raise  the 
family.  We  have  a  testing  operation  which 
we  hoi>e  ultimately  to  move  to  Maynard, 
which  Is  12  miles  away  on  a  3.000-acre 
tract.     It  Is  not  now  located  there, 

I  see  rt»any  more  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  moving  It  to  Natlck  than  leaving  it  In 
Chicago,  Meetings  with  Industry  will  be 
held  generally  where  the  greatest  number  of 
people  can  be  reached  The  Research  Asso- 
ciates certainly  do  not  confine  all  of  their 
meetings  to  Chicago  The  staff  can  be  made 
available  certainly  within  the  limits  of 
travel  funds  which  vary  from  year  to  year 
to  come  to  any  meeting  where  Industry  may 
be  consulted. 

With  reference  to  the  specifications,  when 
wc  go  into  particularly  difficult  problems,  we 
call  Industry  advisory  committees  together 
to  get  advice  and  information  before  we 
move  out  on  many  of  our  specifications 
Certainly  those  meetings  could  be  held  wher- 
ever we  could  get  the  greatest  number  of 
people  together. 

Dr,  Horr,  You  spoke  of  a  testing  facility  to 
be  relocated  at  Maynard,  Where  is  that 
now? 

General    Tribe.  It   is  at   Pcwt   Lee   now. 

Dr,  Horr,  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up  be- 
cause anyone  not  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion might  think  you  meant  a  testing  fa- 
cility at  Natlck, 

General  Tribe  We  call  11  Field  Evalua- 
tion Agency,  It  is  principally  military 
where  we  have  to  do  our  field  evaluations 
with  troops.  It  doesn't  do  us  very  much 
good  to  take  the  project  officer  and  have 
him  run  his  own  test.  The  project  officer 
frequently  is  biased.  It  is  up  to  us  to  find 
some  way  to  make  the  soldier  perfect. 

Chairman  Abrams  Mr  Allen,  wovild  you 
like  to  add  anything  to  this? 

Mr,  Jack  Allen  I  have  a  few  comments  I 
might  make  One,  I  think  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  total  R  &  D  ,  research  and  develop- 
ment budget,  that  the  Quartermaster  getc 
is  not  too  large:  $12  to  $13  million,  so  that 
any  appreciable  saving  percentagewise.  I 
think,  would  be  quite  important  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  The  only  other  com- 
ment I  think  of  In  relation  to  the  presenta- 
tions that  were  made  when  Dr,  Selling  men- 
tioned briefly  the  field  of  the  types  of  equip- 
ment that  are  worked  on  by  the  mechanical 
engineering  division,  for  example,  that  in- 
cludes food  service  equipment  and  Is  a  defi- 
nite part 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  you  get  the  Impres- 
sion here  the  decision  has  been  made  for 
Natlck,  and  it  Is  merely  being  held  off  be- 
cause of  some  congresslonul  activity?  You 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  plans. 
When  were  those  authorized  and  why? 

Dr,  Seilinc,  The  proposal  was  first  made 
in  the  spring  of  1959,  and  the  legislation  for 
construction  of  these  facilities  at  Natlck 
went  through  all  the  hearings,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Quartermaster  General,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  was 
heard  at  all  the  congressional  committees 
last  year.  It  went  to  a  conference  between 
the  Hotise  and   the   Senate,   and  the   House, 
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after  having  made  this  study  by  Congress- 
men DoTLi  and  Van  Zandt  apyjarently  wl8he<l 
to  hold  bfwrlc.  and  so  the  Senate  which  has 
passed  the  bill  both  at  the  appropriations 
and  the  authorlzatloti  lerel,  "receded"  and 
the  conference  report  was  not  In  favor  of 
the  construction.  However,  they  put  In  the 
word  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  In 
their  report,  that  they  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  return  the  Item  at  the 
next  annual  session.     That  Is  about  correct 

Mr  Ecsi  This  Is  correct  The  Senate  re- 
ceded on  the  assumption  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  would  resubmit  the  V'Tx- 
structlon  requirements  In  the  fiscal  year  1962 
budget,  and  that  It  would  be  sxirported  by 
the  House  at  that  time  This  Is  In  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.Ai.  Record 

Chairman  Abram.<5,  Why  did  thfy  have  to 
recede  on  this''  There  was  first  agreement.  I 
assume,  that  thLs  facility  was  neces.=  ary  It 
was  a  question  of  where  it  was  to  be  located. 
Now  is  that  the  thing  that  held  it  up  becau.se 
the  location  was  not  clear  enongh  In  their 
minds? 

Mr.  Ecsi.  Mr  Chairman,  many  actions 
take  place  In  Congress  based  on  politics. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  am   trying   to  cut   through 

Mr.  Ecsi,  This  Is  probably  one  r-f  those  ac- 
tions, the  details  of  which  we  in  the  Army 
are  unaware  of  as  to  what  t^ansplr^?d  among 
the  Members  them-selves  We  can  read  what 
Is  in  the  Record,  but  I  think  many  things 
that  are  done  are  not  In  the  Record  that  de- 
termine the  decisions  of  Congress 

Chairman  Abrams.  Who  originally  said  we 
will  spend  a  quarter  nf  a  million  dollars  now? 

Mr  Ecsi  I  will  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground on  that  Actually,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  has  made  a  decision,  be- 
cause unless  he  makes  a  decision,  you  cannot 
submit  a  construction  order,  eo  he  has  made 
a  decision  that  he  was  going  to  close  this 
place  and  relocate  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute.  This  required  a  construction  Item 
of  S3  8  million  to  go  Into  a  construction 
budget.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  then 
from  funds  made  available  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  made  av.iilable  the  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  that  is  being  talked  of  here  for  a 
preliminary  engineering  design  so  our  cost 
estimates  could  be  based  on  more  than  Just 
vague  estimates  but  on  more  specifics.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  actually  came  out  to 
Chicago,  made  detailed  examination  of  all 
of  the  equipment  Insofar  as  how  it  could  be 
relocated  to  the  facUTies  that  were  planned, 
what  equipment  here  Couid  be  actually  re- 
located, and  which  would  be  uneconomical 
tu  relocate,  and  which  would  require  re- 
placement. All  of  this  Is  Included  in  this 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  that  we  men- 
tioned 

This  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  as  a  grant  from  what  we  refer  to  as 
minor  construction  money  which  la  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
without  congressional  limitation  on  any 
Individual   items. 

Chairman  Abrams  Are  there  other  ques- 
tions you  gentlemen   would  like   to   ask? 

Dr.  Elder.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr  Mehrllch 
In  connection  with  the  radiation  facilities 
at  Natlck.  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
factor  of  any  significance  at  all  In  connec- 
tion with  this  move' 

r>r  Mehklich.  I  think  It  must  be  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  Institute. 

Dr  Horr  I  would  like  to  a.-'k  whether  the 
initiation  for  bringing  the  Chicago  facility 
to  Natlck  was  originated  by  the  military  or 
by  your  predecessor  for  the  civilian  side  of 
the  research  program? 

Dr   Seiling.  I  was  not  there      I  don't  know 

Mr  Ecsi  I  think  I  can  answer  that  In 
1959  the  Quartermaster  Gener-il  called  a 
meeting  of  his  key  advisers  in  \Vtvshlng*on 
and  said:  "I  believe  we  can  Incretuse  the  efB- 
clency  of  the  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering    program    by    putting    the    Fuod 


and  Container  Institute  In  Natlck,"  and  he 
asked  the  s'.afT  to  prepare  a  study  as  t-j  what 
economies  would  develop  within  the  Army  if 
this  action  were  taken,  so  that  he  could 
Justify  the  requirement  for  new  construc- 
tion to  Coiigress  So  I  believe  the  decision 
to  relocate  the  Pood  and  Container  was  pref- 
aced not  primarily  on  dollar  savings,  but  on 
the  mission  improvement  that  the  Quarter- 
m.ar,ter  Gei  eral  saw  of  bringing  together,  as 
the  General  referred  to,  the  children  of  this 
small   fami.y.     This  Is   very  Important. 

We  have  a  nnall  research  and  development 
family.  Nc-w  consolidation  Is  good  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  If  you  have  got  a  tlOO  or 
$200  million  research  program,  you  can't  con- 
solidate that  In  one  place,  but  with  an  $11 
million  program,  I  mean,  we  have  gotten  to 
the  point  where  we  can't  afford  to  support 
two  or  throe  different  sites  within  that  HI 
million  and  still  have  dollars  left  to  do  re- 
search, so  I  would  say  the  decision  was  pref- 
aced primarily  on  the  Improvement  within 
the  program  and  the  economy  was  developed 
to  Justify  the  relocation  and  the  additional 
cost  that  would  be  required  from  Congress. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Was  that  study  made  In 
both  Natlck  and  Chicago  so  that  all  sides 
were  fully  considered? 

Mr.  Ecsi.  General  Tribe  and  the  Washing- 
ton people —I  say  General  Tribe  being  the 
commandlrg  general  of  the  command,  par- 
ticipated it.  detail  In  the  development.  The 
exact  personnel  within  the  command,  I  be- 
lieve  General  Tribe   can  answer   best. 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  I  mean,  was  there 
enough  agreement  from  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  to  say  that  overall  there 
wasn't  quite  agreement  that  the  move  to 
Natlck  was  Justified,  or  was  the  study  made 
primarily  in  Natlck? 

Mr.  Ecsi.  We  have  a  peculiar  situation  In 
the  Army  lu  this  sense  of  the  word.  There 
are  regulations  which  preclude  our  discuss- 
ing a  relocation  with  the  people  that  are 
affected  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Arrr  y  has  made  a  decision  and  there 
has  been  a  release  of  this  to  Congress,  be- 
cause the  moment  we  violate  that  regulation. 
a  person  gDes  to  his  Congressman,  and  the 
Congressman  immediately  bombards  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  a  lot  of  Inquiries, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  not  made 
a  decision  yet,  so  the  amount  of  contact 
that  Is  made  generally  within  the  detail  of 
the  people  that  are  affected  In  many  Army 
actions   Is  limited,  sir. 

Chairman  Abrams.  'What  I  am  getting  at  is, 
I  am  ciu-lous  to  know  how  the  decision  was 
made  without  the  supporting  evidence. 

Mr  Ecsi.  Evidence  can  be  gotten  without 
talking  to  the  direct  people  that  are  af- 
fected because  the  people  that  are  affected. 
It  Is  difficult  for  them  to  be  objective.  If 
I  lived  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  could  never 
make  as  objective  a  study  on  this  thing  as 
I  could  If  I  were  not  personally  affected  in 
the  relocation  because  I  would  have  personal 
Interest.  My  children  wotild  be  going  to 
school.  I  would  own  real  estate,  as  you 
pointed  out.  and  these  would  tend  to  preju- 
dice an  objective  evaluation. 

Chairman  Abrams.  There  has  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  subjectivity  In  this.  too. 
We  can't  do  It  Just  on  dollars  and  cents,  and 
this  plot  versus  this  plot.  There  Is  a  lot  that 
enters  In  about  the  human  beings  that  are 
eng.Tged  In  this  activity. 

Dr  WoRx.  There  Is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  goes  back  into  history.  Why 
was  the  Quartermaster  Corps  laboratory 
originally  located  at  Natlck?  Was  there  any 
problem  of  closeness  to  raw  materials,  cloth- 
ing, and  anything  of  that  sort? 

Dr  Seilivg  This  was  a  Site  Selection  Com- 
mlfee  that  was  specified  In  the  original  leg- 
islation and  was  headed  by  the  president 
of  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  six 
other  p)eop)le.  I  believe 

Mr    Allitn     Approximately, 

Dr  SEn.r;»c  They  were  given  various  site 
locations    that    had    been    proposed    for   this 


construction.  They,  as  a  working  commit- 
tee, went  around  and  made  a  study.  This  Is 
nl!  In  the  Congres.sk  inai,  Rbcord.  I  know 
it  only  by  reading  it  and  having  heard  peo- 
ple discuss  It  Tlipv  selected  Natlck  as  the 
site,  and  after  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana, 
and  I  don't  know  what  other  places  I  don't 
remember  the  other  places,  but  they  selected 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  location.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  It  had  something  to  do  with 
the  educational  research  atmosphere  In  the 
Boston  area. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Did  the  Congress  have 
a  committee  to  review  this  ai  d  decide 
whether  Natlck  was  right? 

Dr.  Skilino.  You  said  It  was  right  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Allkm.  I  believe  the  way  It  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Congress  with  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  asking  fcH*  the  location  was 
that  the  legislation  was  passed  with  a  rider 
or  a  comment  that  the  location  would  be  as 
determined  by  the  Site  Selection  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Chairman  Ahrams.  Congress  was  willing  to 
accept  that  then? 

Mr    Allen.  At  that  time  they  were. 

Chairman  Abrams.  That  Is  very  interest- 
ing. 

Dr.  Horr.  As  I  recall  It,  there  were  reper- 
cussions afterwards,  the  same  sort  of  — 

Chairman  Abrams.  Jockeying 

Dr.  Horr  -  Jockeying  that  is  now  going 
on  with  this 

Chairman  Abrams  The  Food  and  Contain- 
er Institute  started  what,  Is  about  1930- 
some.  was  It  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  1938.  I  think,  according  to 
what  we  saw  in  that  IIT  study. 

Chairman  Abrams  How  did  that  orlRlnate? 
I  have  forgotten  on  that 

Colonel  LiTTLRJOHK.  M.ny  I  add  a  word 
there?  The  original  setup  here  was  ap- 
proximately 1920  on  the  basis  of  a  year,  or 
at  least  10-month  school  of  mostly  officers, 
and  only  one  or  two  civilians.  The  military 
officer  at  that  time  was  attempting  to  col- 
lect data  necessary  to  Improve  military  feed- 
ing. From  that  small  beginning  then  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  was  continued,  went 
Into  an  Intermediate  stage  which  was  called 
laboratories,  and  then  finally  I  think  In  1937 
became  what  you  can  see  today,  but  the 
basic  purpose  there  was  In  analyzing  and 
developing  foods  that  would  be  suitable  for 
military  application. 

General  Tribe.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  it 
Is  fair  to  sav,  however,  that  even  prior  to 
World  War  II  there  was  comparatively  little 
research  done  In  the  Army  as  we  know  It  to- 
day. The  Army  prior  to  World  War  11  was 
less  than  125.000  men  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  1920  Tliere  were  fewer  than  125  OOO  men 
In  the  Army  The  civilian  employment  was 
likewise  very  small.  So  this  ereat  Impetus 
did  not  come  until  we  started  to  get  ready 
for  World  War  n.  and  by  1941,  December, 
the  move  came. 

Now  all  of  this  research  that  we  have 
gone  Into  since  that  time  really  started  In 
1942.  and  It  wasn't  until  we  were  well  Into 
It  that  we  could  see  when  we  got  results 
from  the  use  of  some  of  our  equipment. 
The  fact  we  knew  we  had  to  do  a  good  deal 
more  work  than  we  had  ever  done  before. 
So  I  think  that  really  the  birth  of  this  Pood 
and  Container  Institute,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, is  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Cnalrman  Abrams.  How  do  you  exp>ect  the 
recommendations  of  this  Board,  If  any.  to 
be  implemented  or  used? 

General  Tribe.  After  the  committee's  re- 
port is  prepared.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  sees  fit  It  will  be  transmitted  then 
to  both  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
consideration,  we  hope.  In  the  Senate  this 
session. 
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Chairman    Air.m»is    Gentlemen,    have    you 
more  questions  you  would  like  to  ask? 
(Off    the   record    discussion  ) 

Chairman  Aerams  Are  there  any  other 
questions,  gent  emen.  or  other  things  you 
may  wish  to  .r>ff(  r  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Seiling  /.re  you  perfectly  clear  as  to 
how  the  decision  was  made,  and  why  it  was 
made,  and  that  under  our  present  situation 
the  request  for  appropriation  would  only  fit 
the  Natlck  site,  and  could  not  have  Natlck 
stricken  and  put  Chicago  or  Podunk  or  any 
place  else  In  th.e  place  of  Natlck  and  have 
that  mean  anything  except  chaos  because  the 
plans  are  for  Natlck,  The  augmentation 
from  space  that  Is  available  for  administra- 
tive services  ar»  at  Natlck.  Anything  else 
would  require  a  completely  new  draft  of 
specifications.  The  location,  all  other  studies 
would  have  to  be  completed  and  made  In 
detail,  and  our  estimate  Is  that  this  would 
cost  In  the  nelg-jborhood  of  40  percent  more 
than  It  would  a  .  Natlck  primarily  because  of 
the  need  for  administrative  support  for  the 
research  and  de\elopment  program. 

Chairman  Abhams  I  think  that  is  clear. 
Your  plans  and  specifications  are  such  that 
you  could  Immediately  get  bids  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Seiling.  Two  weeks,  says  the  district 
engineer. 

Chairman  Absams.  Does  the  Army  do  all 
this  building? 

Mr.  Addelson  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
supervises  It.     They  give  out  a  contract. 

Dr.  Seiling  The  plans  were  drawn  by  one 
of  the  best  architectural  firms  In  Boston. 
Perry  Hepburn  «k  Shaw,  which  has  a  world 
reputation  for  this  kind  of  construction 
They  are  a  very  reputable  outfit.  They  have 
built  places  In  Massachusetts.  MIT,  and 
other  places.  I  supp>08e  they  have  at  your 
place. 

Chairman  Abrams  We  will  have  lunch  to- 
gether, after  which  we  will  have  the  Dlinols 
Institute  people  here,  and  then  I  assume  you 
would  like  to  s{>eak  further  with  these  men 
after  the  lUlnolij  Institute  people. 

Dr.  W  George  Parks  If  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  group  Do  you  think  you  will  have  ques- 
tions In  the  rebuttal  that  somebody  should 
be  around? 

Chairman  Abrvims.  I  think  It  might  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a*,  least  a  couple  of  these  gen- 
tlemen here. 

Do  you  have  plans  for  leaving? 

General  Tribe  We  have  plans  for  leaving 
at  5:45. 

Chairman  Abhams  If  you  don't  mind 
waiting  here. 

General  Tribi.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
wait. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  that  would  be 
very  good.     Does  that  seem  all  right? 

Dr    Parks    Certainly 

We  have  a  few  minutes  yet  If  there  are 
any  other  questions  anyone  else  would  like 
to  discuss. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  might  talk  about  what 
material  has  been  assembled  here  that  the 
committee  mlgl"t  want. 

Mr.  Addelson  If  the  committee  Is  Inter- 
ested, I  could  trlefiy  go  over  the  back  his- 
tory material  here.  Are  you  interested  In 
that? 

Chairman  Abkams.  You  mean  the  history 
of  this  whole  project?  Do  you  gentlemen 
feel  that  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted,  or 
would  you  like  to  have  more? 

Dr.  HoFF.  I  have  one  specific  question.  I 
don't  know  to  whom  to  direct  It.  but  in 
reading  over  the  material  that  was  avail- 
able, I  came  across  the  MSSA. 

Mr.  Allen.  Which  means  Military  Sub- 
sistence Supply  Agency. 

Dr.  Horr.  What  Importance  does  that  have 
to  the  Quartermaster  research  program,  and 
Is  it  located  only  In  Chicago? 

Mr  Ecsi.  The  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency  Is  the  supply  management  agency  for 
subsistence.     It   has    10   large   centers,    1   of 


which  Is   located   in  Chicago    the  other   1   In 
New  York,   1    In  San  Francisco.  Ijos  Angeles. 
Requirements,   determining   and   purchasing 
The    headquarters    of    the    command    is    lo- 
cated In  Chicago,  also. 

Dr  HoFF.  It  is  not  Important  to  this 
problem 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  think  I  would  have 
this  suggestion  then.  If  these  gentlemen 
would  let  us  get  together  for  a  short  time 
now  prior  to  lunch,  we  could  meet  for  lunch 
at  say  about  12  o'clock. 

Dr.  Parks.  We  should  be  prompt  for  lunch 
because  we  have  the  ITT  people  coming  at  1 

General  Tribe.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Thank  you.  General. 

(The  meeting  recessed   at    11:40   o'clock  i 

FRIDAY     AFTERNOON     SESSION.     MARCH     31,     1961 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  110  o'clock 
with  Dr.  Abrams  (chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee l  presiding. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Gentlemen.  I  think  you 
know  something  about  what  this  Is  all 
about. 

Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates.  I  do.  I  put 
you  'n  business. 

Let  me  suggest  I  have  been  In  conference 
with  the  gentlemen  who  were  here  with  me, 
three  of  whom  are  from  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  as  you  see  here,  and  Mr. 
Peden.  who  Is  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Frankly,  after  talking  to  them,  we  don't 
know  Just  how  to  proceed  at  this  hearing  In 
this  respect. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  dlscvisslons  both 
with  Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  my  argument  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Illinois.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  offer  a  proposition  In  the 
abstract  without  knowing  what  the  require- 
ments of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  are. 

Presumably  the  Army  does  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  type  of  the  building  It 
wants.  It  has  requested  the  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  3  million  8.  I  think.  This  is 
predicated  on  some  kind  of  plen  or  some 
kind  of  specifications,  some  kind  of  a  build- 
ing that  Is  known  to  the  Army,  and  which 
presently  Is  unknown  to  us. 

We  have  tried  In  every  way  we  know  how 
to  obtain  from  the  Army  Its  requirements 
for  a  building.  The  proposal  that  was  put 
forward  by  ITT  last  year  was  based  upon 
what  It  thought  was  a  building  that  had 
the  square  footage  of  the  present  Container 
Institute  at  39th  Street  which  obviously  Isn't 
In  point  at  all. 

What  they  have  here  today  really  is  a 
picture  of  a  building  they  have  Just  put  up 
on  their  campus.  They  are  Juiit  going  to 
show  you  a  picture  of  a  chemistry  building 
which  they  have  Just  put  up.  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  think  they  can  build  a 
building  for  the  Army  much  more  cheaply, 
much  more  economically  than  Is  contained 
In  the  Army's  presentation,  or  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  Army's  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 

Did  you  have  a  copy  of  that  picture  with 
you?  I  will  show  you  what  they  have  In 
mind. 

Mr  W   M   Cousins  Jr.     Yes. 

(The  picture  of  the  building  vas  shown  1 

Congressman  Yates.  This  Is  a  building 
they  have  built  on  the  campus  This  Is  a 
building  that  Is  on  the  campus  of  Illinois 
Tech  which  contains  150,000  square  feet 
The  cost  of  it.  I  think,  was  approximately — 
What  was  the  cost  of  this  building? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Just  over  20 — 22 

Congressman  Yates    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr  Cousins.  Three  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Congressman  Yates.  Three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  approximately  $20  a  square  foot. 
As  you  can  see.  It  Is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing. It  Is  In  the  center  of  an  outstanding 
research  Institution.  We  think  we  have  a 
much   stronger  case    to   present   In   support 


of  retaining  the  Pood  and  Container  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago  than  they  have  for  Natick, 
Mass  ,  but  here  we  are  talking  in  the  ab- 
stract We  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
building  the  Army  wants  We  don't  know 
what  their  limitations  of  cost  are  We 
dont  know  how  many  square  feet  they 
want.  In  addition  to  that,  we  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you. 
I  think  probably  gentlemen,  you  gentle- 
men being  expert*  as  you  are.  not  only 
the  geographical  values  of  having  this  In- 
stitute In  Chicago,  but  also  to  show  why  it 
is  essential  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Congressman,  we  are 
Interested  not  only  in  the  building,  but  In 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  go  with  It. 

Congressman  Yates.  Good.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  find  out  from  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
That  is  what  we  want  you  to  tell  us 

Chairman  Abrams  We  felt  probably  the 
focal  points  had  been  presented  In  the  re- 
port by  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  therefore,  felt  that  if  we  brought  them 
In.  and  they  gave  us  again  a  briefing  on  what 
they  had  presented,  and  we  asked  questions 
concerning  It.  In  that  way  we  would  get  a 
prei  ty  good  Idea  of  what  is  involved  In  this. 

Congressman  Yates  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
is  it  pMDSSible  for  them  to  give  you  any  kind 
of  an  adequate  presentation  in  the  absence 
of  knowing  what  the  requirements  of  the 
Army  are? 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter call  the  General  In  at  this  point.  Prank. 

Congressman  Yates.  Doesn't  that  make 
sense  to  you? 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  are  saying  In  effect, 
the  costs  of  building  here  are  probably  the 
same  as  building  in  Natlck. 

Congressman  Yates  I  am  not  saying  that 
at  all. 

Chairman  Abrams  We  will  ask  that  as  a 
question  then. 

Congressman  Yates.  I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  that  now. 

Chairman  Abrams  We  are  going  to  try 
to  get  the  General  here. 

Congressman  Yates.  We  can  bring  experts 
In  to  testify  as  to  that.  Mr  Chairman.  We 
don't  know  what  the  Army  wants.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  what  the  Army 
wants. 

Chairman  Abrams.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  what  they  are  projxDslng.  at  least, 
for  Natick. 

Congressman  Yates  Maybe  if  you  tell  us 
we  can  tell  you  whether  we  can  duplicate 
it  or  beat  It. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  would  rather  have 
the  General  answer  it. 

Congressman  Yates    Is  It  top  secret? 

Chairman  Abrams  Not  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Congressman  Yates  We  are  not  trying  to 
be  contemptuous.  We  are  not  trying  to  hold 
this  up.  As  you  well  know,  we  have  a  vital 
Interest  in  it  to  the  point  of  where  we  have 
conducted  a  major  campaign  to  get  our  in- 
terest presented  to  the  Army. 

Chairman  Abrams  Our  one  Interest  Is 
where  this  work  can  best  be  done  for  the 
interest  of  the  country. 

Congressman  Yates  Mr  Chairman,  as  you 
win  recall  the  wording  of  my  own  amend- 
ment was  to  the  effect  to  have  the  study 
conducted  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  relocated  In  Chicago  or  somewhere  else 
in  the  country 

Chairman  Abrams  That  Is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Congressman  Yates.  Tliat  is  what  we  are 
Interested  in,  too. 

Mr  Cousins.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  the 
members  of  the  committee  seen  the  short 
r^sum^  we  prepared  of  the  long  report? 
This  Is  about  F*'ven  or  eight  pages  I  have 
copies  here. 

Congressman  Yates  We  should  say.  too. 
the  long  report  prep.ared  by  IIT.  is  not  the 
entire  case  we  propose  to  make.     We  think 
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you  wouid  be  interested  In  a  survey  which 
we  want  to  prepare  for  your  benefit  to  be 
made  by  members  of  the  food  Industry,  for 
example. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Let  me  aak  you.  Is  there 
any  truth  In  the  editorial  In  the  "Chicago 
Tribune"? 

Congressman  Yates  There  was  no  tr'.ith  at 
all. 

Chairman  Abrams.  None  at  all?  That  Is 
absolutely  not  true 

Cin^essman  Yates  Not  the  slightest  bit 
of  truth  In  It.  and  I  am  saying  that  for  the 
record. 

Chairman  Abrams  We  din't  wint  to  get 
into  political  Implications.  This  is  beyond 
this  committee. 

Congressman  Yates  Y  m  askf^d  me  a 
question,  and  I  answered  it. 

How  did  you  come  to  kn^w  about  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Chicago  Tribune'' 

Chairman  Abr\ms.   I  cut  it  oi;t. 

Congressman  Yates.  You  read  the  Trib- 
une assiduously? 

Chairman  Abrams  I  didn't  say  a?sldu- 
ously.  I  read  quite  a  bit  of  it.  It's  the 
world's   greatest    piper,    you   know 

Yes.  we  have  this  resume  here.  Would 
you  like  to  use  it  as  a  ba.=;ls  of  this  pres- 
entation of  lf> 

Congressman  Yates.  I  am  ppeaXing  for  my- 
self as  a  representative  of  the  congressional 
delegation,  but  I  w:)u;d  think  that  what  we 
would  want  is  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
entire  case.  This  study,  both  the  long  one 
and  the  summary  and  the  picture  of  the 
building  you  have  before  you.  are  just  a 
part  of  our  case  As  you  well  know,  as  I 
understand  It,  you  told  ITT  t*o  present  Its 
proposal.  You  called  them  on  Wednesday, 
or  somebody  called  them  on  Wednesday 
and  said:  "Tell  you  what  you  want  to  do  on 
Friday     TTils  really  doesn't  offer  much  time  " 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  you  understand 
we  haven't  had  much  time  given  to  us. 

Congresfm.in  Yates  I  didn't  know.  How 
much  time  have  you  had  given  to  you? 

Dr.  Work    April  4 

Congressman  Yates.  April  4.  If  that's 
the  caae,  I  will  call  up  Carl  VrvsoN.  and  I 
will  protest  against  a  ries;ed  presentation. 

Chiairman  Abrams.  What  time  do  you 
want? 

Congressman  Yates  Two  weeks  to  present 
It. 

Chalrm.an  Abrams  I  don't  think  we  need 
that  much  time 

Congressman  Yates  You  need  to  have  2 
weeks  to  get  a  comparable  figure  on  the  con- 
struction  of  a  building,   don't  you? 

Chairman  Abrams    I  wouldn't  know. 

Coneressman  Yates  Of  course,  you  do. 
You  can't  say  we  have  an  authorization  for 
a  building  of  this  size  and  then  expect  this 
Institution  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  it  Im- 
mediately I  think  it  Is  something  that  you 
should  know. 

Aorll  4.  my  Qod ! 

Dt.  Horr  Why  do  you  think  you  are  meet- 
ing here  on  Good  Friday'' 

Congressman  Yates  I  think  its  terrible. 
As  soon  as  this  General  comes  in.  I  am  going 
to  tell  htm  I  resent  the  fact  trying  to  get 
this  Investigation  through  so  quickly 

Mr.  Cousins.  Which  General  is  here.  Mr. 
Chairman'' 

Chainnan    Abrams    General    Tri'oe 

Dr.    Parks.  General   Tribe    from    Natlck. 

Congressman   Yates    Unbiased  witness. 

Dr.  Parks.  He  Is  commanding  officer  up 
there  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CoTjsiNS    How  do  you   spell  thaf 

Dr.  Parks.  Just  like  the  Indians — 
X-r-1-b-e.  He  has  been  there  his  second 
year. 

Congressman  Yates.  When  I  spoke  to  you 
on  the  phone.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  indicated 
It  would  take  you  about  30  days  to  get  a 
report  up. 

Chairman  Abrams.  To  get  a  detailed  report 
up.     That  U  correct. 


Congressman  Yates  I  think  this  type  of 
ft  project  Is  entitled  to  have  a  detailed 
report 

Chairman  .Abrams  Now.  sir.  we  pr'^p<'ise  to 
give  them  a  report  based  on  the  proceduree 
that  we  are  presently  using  Whether  th.it 
Is  satlsfact.  ry  to  them  or  not  Is  up  to  them 
to  determlnf 

Congressman  Yates.  I  don't  imders'and 
that      You  propose  to  give  them  a  report 

Chairman  Abrams.  There  Is  a  lot  of  evl- 
d-^nce  already  prepared,  as  you  know.  As  for 
example.  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  is  evldf^nce  from  your  own  report  here. 
There  Is  evidence  of  other  studies.  We  are 
trying  to  consider  all  of  those  and  see  what 
we  can  get  out  of  this  evidence. 

Congressman  Yates.  Now  you  Indicated 
to  me  that  you  thought  30  days  was  neces- 
seiry  for  a  detailed  repirt. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  said  for  a  detailed 
Investigation.  That  is  correct.  Much  of 
that  has  been  done  by  your  own  congres- 
sional committee,  sir. 

Congressman  Yates,  All  rleht,  does  this 
mean  that  you  have  altered  your  opinion? 
Do  you  no  longer  require  30  days  for  detailed 
Investigation? 

Chairman  Abrams  It  doesn't  for  a  de- 
tailed Investigation.  It  doesn't  at  all. 

Congressman  Yatks  What  I  want  to  know 
Is,  3fou  still  need  30  days  for  detailed  Inves- 
tigation? 

Chairman  Abrams.  For  detailed  Investiga- 
tion.   That  Is  correct. 

Congressman  Yates.  What  does  a  detailed 
Investigation  cover? 

Chairman  Abeams.  It  covers  bringing  some 
Individual  or  group  to  go  over  the  same  thing 
that  has  already  been  gone  over  by  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

Congressman  Yates.  All  right.  I  think 
your  group  Is  a  group  of  experts.  Isn't  It 
considered  to  be  a  group  of  experts  In  the 
field? 

Chairman  Abrams.  Well,  if  you  define  what 
an  expert  Is. 

Congressman  Yates.  Presumably,  consid- 
ered to  be  a  group  of  experts. 

Chairman  Abbams.  Intelligent,  well  edu- 
cated people 

Congressman  Yates.  In  this  field. 
Chairman  Abr-ams.  In  research. 
Congressman   Yates.  The   Congress  would 
want  to  have  your  detailed  report. 
Chairman  Abrams.  I  am  not  sure. 
Congressman  Yates    I  am  quite  sure  they 
would.     I  think   we  ought  to  have  at  least 
30  days  for  this. 

Chairman  Abrams  May  I  ask  the  basis  on 
which  the  Illinois  Institute  report  was  made? 
Mr.  Cousins.  The  basis  on  which  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  report  was  made  was  to  try 
and  study  the  mission  of  the  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute,  and  how  we  thought  that 
mission  could  best  be  accomplished  Then 
we  further  went  on  and  made  an  offer  to 
work  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  build 
the  building  for  them  and  lease  It  to  them 
if  that  would  help  their  financial  problems 
as  far  as  their  accomplishing  their  objec- 
tives, but  we  feel  that  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  you.  Mr  Chairman  That 
is.  the  objective  here  is  only  to  get  the  befit 
research  and  development  program  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Chairman  Abrams.  That  is  correct- 
Mr.  Cousi.N-s  Our  study  Indicated  to  us 
that  that  program  could  best  be  handled, 
ba.sed  on  our  knowledge  of  both  their  pro- 
gram and  our  experience  In  research  here 
in  Chicago,  becau.se  '>f  its  location  and  its 
relationship  to  the  fc>rid  and  container  in- 
dustry, the  industry  councils  and  the  other 
points  that  were  made  in  that  report  'We 
further  went  on  and  pointed  out  how  we  had 
completed  four  buildings  within  the  past  5 
years  of  our  own.  That  is  just  Armo\ir  Re- 
search. These  are  straight  research  build- 
ings. 


nilnola  Te'-h  ha.s  built  a  number  of  build- 
ings In  the  R.ame  perl<->d.  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  figures,  the  actunl  r(wx  of  ihoee  buildings. 
we  felt  that  we  ciuld  build  that  building  :  r 
leM  cost  than  they  were  talking  about  for 
Natlck.  If  you  will  compare  out  figures,  we 
talked  about  150.00(5' square  feet 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  p'lge  is  that  on? 

Mr  Cousins  On  pa|^  2  of  the  short 
r^sum6.  We  estimated  based  on  our  own 
experience  that  a  150.000-square-foot  build- 
ing would  cost  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Chairman  Abrams.  The  building  alone?  - 

Mr.  Cousins  The  building  with  furniture 
and  fixtures  This  compared  with  a  figure  of 
3  million  8.  as  we  understood  It.  Trom  Natlck. 

Congressman  Yates  May  I  ask  a  question, 
Mr.  Chairman?  From  whom  do  your  Instruc- 
tions come? 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  will  ask  my  colleagues 
to  explain  them  fully  to  you. 

Dr.  Parks.  I  guess.  Mr.  Poor.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Office,  who  was  with 
us  on  Wednesday 

Congressman  Yatxs.  He  told  you  to  finish 
by  April  4? 

Dr.  Parks.  Yes. 

Congressman  Yates  Did  he  know  a  de- 
tailed Investigation  would  take  30  days? 

Dr.  Parks.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  sure. 
That  was  not  dlscvissed  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  you  object,  sir.  to 
our  giving  our  opinion  based  on  tbe  Infor- 
mation that  is  presented  here? 

Congressman  Yates  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  a  less  than  detailed  InvcKtlgatlon 
made 

Chairman  Abrams  Do  you  think  there  has 
not  been  enough  Investigation  in  the  past? 

Congressman  Yates.  I  don't  think  you 
have  facts  upon  which  you  can  act  because 
obviously  the  Quartermaster  Corps  hasn't 
made  available  to  any  institution,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  have  re- 
quested It.  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  edifice  In  Chicago. 

Chairman  Abrams.  So  you  are  putting 
most  of  your  emphasis  then  on  the  cost  of 
the  building? 

Congressman  Yates  No,  I  am  not.  You 
are  putting  words  Into  my  mouth. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  am  asking. 

Congressman  Yates.  I  am  saying  from  the 
number  of  arguments  that  are  made,  name- 
ly, the  geographical  location  of  the  city,  the 
fact  that  it  Is  In  the  agricultural  heartland, 
the  fact  you  have  the  greatest  food  Industry 
In  the  country  In  this  area  as  well  as  the 
container  Institution.  I  am  saying  that  we 
want  the  opportunity  to  have  an  unhurried, 
an  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  investigation 
made,  one  that  is  not  going  to  be  rigged 
by^lf  that  is  a  correct  word  to  use — not 
going  to  be  pushed  through  by  the  Army 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  present 
our  full  case. 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  evidence  do  you 
not  presently  have  that  you  would  want  to 
have? 

Congressman  Yates.  We  do  not  have 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  have  some  detailed  ex- 
amples of   that.     Would   you   like   me? 

Congressman  Yates.  I  don't  want  that  at 
the  moment. 

We  don't  have  presently,  we  haven't  had 
the  opportunity  to  check  with  all  the  In- 
dustries that  are  Interested  In  keeping  It  In 
Chicago  for  one  thing.  We  haven't  had  an 
opportunity  to  present,  even  to  check,  let 
alone  present — we  haven't  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  with  various  educational 
institutions,  universities  In  this  area,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  you  the  data  which  you 
may  not  now  have  which  we  think  may  be 
pertinent  to  your  study. 

Chairman    .Abrams    Relating  to  what,   sir? 

Congressman  Yites  To  the  advantages  of 
having  the  Institute  lr<-ated  In  this  town 
so  that  It  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  Army 
and  our  country  best  In  this  city. 
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Dr.  Work.  I>o  you  Include  other  areas,  as 
for  Instance.  th>«  New  York  area? 

Congressman  YArss  My  amendment  said 
to  relocat*  in  ('hicago  or  elsewhere  tn  the 
country.  For  all  we  know.  It  might  be  some 
city  In  California  that  might  be  better  tln.n 
Natlck  or  even  Chicago.  It  might  be  a  city 
in  Iowa.  I  think  that  if  you  are  Just  pro- 
posing to  take  8  look  at  this  thing  In  terms 
of  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  It  is 
going  to  be  Natlck  or  Chicago,  you  arent 
meeting  the  charge  of  that  amendment,  and 
I  dont  think  th?  Army  Is  meeting  the  charge 
of  that  amendment,  and  I  don't  think  you 
are  doing  an  adequate  Job  If  you  are  Just 
comparing  Chicago  and  Natlck  because  we 
want  to  find  the  place  that  Is  best  for  the 
Interest  of  yovr  country  as  jou  yourself 
pointed  out,  and  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says  has  to  be  done. 

Chainnan  Abrams.  Do  you  feel.  sir.  we 
should  take  In  a  great  many  other  areas  and 
Invite  the  Congressmen  from  those  areas  to 
come  in  as  you  are,  sir,  and  present  those 
points? 

Congrassmnn  Yatxs.  Sir.  I  would  think 
that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  Well.  I  have 
pride  In  Chicago.  I  did  not  limit  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  Institution  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  new  Institution.  The  Army 
closed  down  the  institution  on  Pershing 
Road.  This  Container  Institute  has  got  to 
be  somewhere.  You  are  going  to  Invest  a 
significant  sum  of  money  In  a  new  institu- 
tion Why  do  you  limit  It  to  either  Chicago 
or  Natlck?  How  do  you  know  some  other 
p'.ace  la  the  country  Isn't  t)etter? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Impression  I  get 
here  right  now  by  the  fact  that  your  recom- 
mendations are  returned  by  April  4  Is  that 
you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  to 
require  you  to  report  It  back  to  Natlck.  Mass., 
without  giving  Chicago  a  fair  break. 

Dr.  Parks.  Wc  are  not  required. 

Congressman  Yates,  Tlie  chairman  Just 
■aid  he  w;is 

Dr.  Parks.  We  are  not  required.  It  ■was 
suggested   If   they  could   have   a  report. 

Congressman  Yates.  By  April  4.  Accord- 
ing to  what  the  chairman  Just  Indicated,  he 
said  they  were  bound  to  report  this  back 
by  April  4. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  don't  think  we  said 
we  were  bound  to. 

Congressman  Yates  We  can  go  back  to  the 
record.  I  think  the  Impression  that  was 
glTsn  was  your  report  Is  going  to  be  in  to 
the  Army  by  April  4. 

Chainnan  Abram.s.  Requested  to  have  It 
In  by  April  4. 

Dr.  Work.  Preliminary  report. 

Chairman  Abrams.  To  give  our  best  opin- 
ion on  the  evidence  now  available. 

Congressman  Yates.  Obviously,  I  am  not 
doing  my  own  case  any  good  by  trying  to 
create  a  hostile  atmosphere,  and  I  know 
that,  and  I  don't  want  to  create  any  kind 
of  hostile  atmosphere.  I  want  a  good  re- 
port from  this  group.  I  have  confidence  In 
this  group  That  Is  why  I  named  you  spe- 
cifically In  my  amendment,  but  I  want  this 
group  to  have  an  opportunity  to  think  of 
this  thing,  to  consider  it,  and  to  have  all  the 
facts  at  their  disposal. 

Chairman  Abrams.  To  use  congressional 
terms,  my  esteemed  and  beloved  friend  here, 
I  think  that  we  want  to  give  as  objective  a 
report  as  we  can  on  the  thing  we  are  asked 
to  do. 

Congressman  Yates.  Right. 

Chairman  Abrams.  We  have  beeen  asked 
to  try  to  present  to  them  the  best  Informa- 
tion we  can  on  what  is  presently  available. 

Congressman  Yates.  By  April  4. 

Chairman  Abrams.  By  April  4.  That  Is 
correct. 

Congressman  Yates.  May  I  say  to  the 
chairman  that  this  meeting  is  taking  place 
In  accordance  with  an  amendment  that  I 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and    which    the    House    accepted.     I    know 
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what  the  Intent  of  that  amendment  wa.s. 
and  the  Intent  of  that  amendment  was  not 
what  the  Army  directed  you  to  d  ■>.  The  In- 
tent of  that  amendme.nt  was  to  require  the 
secretary  to  make  study,  but  to  k  t  the  study 
be  made  In  as  fair  and  impar"  lal  and  us 
thorough  a  manner  as  Is  p'jss  ble.  If  30 
days  Is  necessary  for  an  Impartial  report  I 
wotild  think  that  that  would  be  the  mini- 
mum, and  I  would  think  that  you  would  want 
to  go  over  the  testimony.  You  may  want 
to  take  additional  testimony.  I  ^rould  think 
that  It  Is  unconscionable  to  place  a  time 
limit  of  1  week  upon  hearings  on  this 
important  subject.  Obviously,  the  mind  of 
the  Army  is  m.ade  up  again.  They  are  not 
paying  any  attention  to  what  tliC  House  of 
Representatives  has  indicated. 

The  General  isn't  even  here  to  tiell  us  what 
the  requirements  of  the  Quartermaster  are 
The  Colonel  is  here.     Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  requirements  of  the  bulldln;  are? 

Dr.  Parks.  No. 

Congressman  Yates.  Don't  you  know' 

Dr.  Parks.  I  know  In  general  In  square 
feet  and  so  on. 

Congressman  Yates.  Why  doesn't  the 
Army  take  bids  from  various  cities  i^n  this? 
Why  doesn't  It.  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  spending 
this  substantial  amount  of  money — why 
doesn't  It  Itself  try  to  find  the  best  way  of 
doing  this?  Your  mind  Is  made  up.  "This 
Is  Just  shadow  boxing  we  are  g<^lng  through 
now. 

Chainnan  Abr«ms  Would  yo\i  be  willing 
to  take  Into  that  ojxratlng  cocts  also? 

Congressman  Yatks.  Of  course.  I  tl.lnk 
that  Is  a  necessary  part  of  It.  I  know  that.. 
That  was  in  the  report  that  the  subcommlt- 
tee  of  the  House  committee  ninde.  and  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  Is  going  to  u.se  this  as  a  basis  for 
moving  to  Natlck.  but  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  point  this  out  to  you  As  we  walked 
in  here.  It  was  Indicated  this  is  a  prelin.i- 
nary  hearing  we  are  going  ihrcuph  here  I 
gained  the  Impression  as  a  result  of  what 
our  conversation  has  been  tJiat  it  is  not  a 
preliminary  hearing,  that  you  feel  bound  to 
report  by  April  4. 

Chairman  Abrams  We  iiave  been  re- 
quested to.    That  is  Oiirrect 

Congressman  Yates.  You  do  feel  bound 
to  report? 

Chairman  Abkamp  I  think  thnt  is  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Congressman  Yates.  That  being  true,  I 
don't  think  that  you  giving  this,  you  are 
not  giving — I  know  you  are  not  giving  my 
amendment  a  fair  trial.  I  know  that  you 
are  not  giving  yourselves  a  fair  opportunity 
to  come  to  a  reasoned  and  Judicious  opinion 
on  this  thing  after  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  that  are  pertinent.  I  know  that  you 
are  not  giving  the  people  whom  I  represent, 
1  mean  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  In 
this  area — I  know  you  are  not  giving  them  a 
chance  to  present  their  beet  case.  Wlien 
you  call  up  Wednesday  and  say  have  the 
IIT  proposal  given  to  us  on  Friday,  as 
though  this  were  the  sum  total  of  the  case 
that  we  could  prepare.  I  think  In  some 
measure  the  case  Is  being  prejudged,  and  I 
think  It  Is  grossly  unfair,  nnd  I  want  you 
to  know  that  If  you  do  re;xirt  by  April  4. 
that  I  will  make  this  known  to  the  Congress 
I  will  tell  the  House,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  this  has  been  a  ripged 
mission.  I  will  say  so  not  because  of  this 
committee,  but  because  of  the  Army,  be- 
cause they  insist  on  cutting  off  the  time  that 
is  necessary  to  do  an  adequate  Job  here. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Then  you  are  saying, 
in  effect,  that  to  you  there  is  no  object  in 
going  ahead  with  this. 

Congressman  Yates.  I  am  saying  that  I 
recognize  what  Dr.  Fisher  Indicated,  as  we 
walked  in,  this  was  a  preliminary  hearing. 
I  am  saying  to  you  that  I  want  3  weeks. 
Not    I  want.  "  but  I  think  that  you  ought  to 


give  us  a  chance  to  prepare  our  case  aiid 
ofTcr  our  case  to  you,  because  I  think  It  wlU 
be  helpful  to  you  In  coming  to  your  con- 
clusion. I  think  you  ought  to  pive  us  at 
least  2  weeks,  which  Is  what  will  be  required. 
\o  present  our  case,  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  request,  as  I  make  the  request  now,  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corp>s.  to  find  out  what 
their  reqviirements  are  for  a  new  building,  if 
one  is  to  be  built  in  the  city  C'f  Chicago 

Suppose  you  came  to  the  conclusion  this 
was  not  to  be  built  in  Natlck.  but  the  city 
of  Chicago  wouldn't  yovi  want  to  know  whrit 
kind  of  building  was  t<j  be  built  here'"  Of 
course  you  would. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  think  1  have  a  pre-iy 
good  Idea  of  the  general  type  of  building. 
There  Isn't  too  much  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral layout  of  research  buildings  as  such. 
There  are  certain  facilities,  a  <?ertfiln  type 

Congressman  Yates.  Is  thb  going  to  be 
a  one-story  building,  two-story  building 
three-story  building?  What  does  the  Army 
■want?  The  current  tendency  In  industriKl 
property  and  research  property  Is  to  put  It 
on  one  fioor. 

Argonne  Laboratories  are  on  one  fl^xir 

Chairman  Abrams.  If  you  will  withhold 
any  further  discussion  on  that  until  the 
niinols  Institute  of  Technology  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  report  they  have 
already  made.  I  think  then  we  might  be  able 
to  discuss  a  little  more 

Congressman  Yates  Mr  Chairman  why 
don't  you  do  this,  If  I  may  offer  this  sug- 
gestion. 'Why  don't  you  set  down  for  hear- 
ing, say.  In  2  wceks^  If  you  want  It  m  W:t5h- 
Ington.  fine.  If  you  want  It  In  Chicago, 
fine.  This  group  was  given  HO  000,  were 
allocated  $10,000  for  expenses  to  perform  this 
survey,  and  that  Includes  your  travel  costs. 
■Why  don't  you  give  this  ^Toup  2  weeks  to 
present  Its  case,  and  why  don't  you  require 
the  Army — you  can't  require  the  Army,  but 
why  don't  you  try  to  get  from  the  Army 
what  Its  requirements  are  for  a  building  In 
the  event  it  were  constructed  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  why  don't  you  check  around 
the  reet  of  the  coimtry.  as  you  should,  in 
accordance  with   the   amendment? 

Chairman  Abrams  If  you  check  the  rest 
of  the  country,  you  will  have  to  allow  a  year 
for  this  because  e\ery  chamber  of  commerce 
In  the  United  States  wii:  have  an  interest 
in  it. 

Congressman  Yatep  Allow  \*h«"vever  time 
Ls  necessary,  but  this  is  gc^iug  to  be  built 
somewhere.  If  It  going  to  be  built  In  Na- 
tlck. we  are  Just  going  through  shadow^- 
boxlng.  aren't  wc? 

Dr.  Parks  I  don't  know  that  we  kniiw 
that.  Truthfully.  I  don't  kn  iw  I  ais  say 
that  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  mch  a 
lack  of  luformiation  on  the  part  of  IIT. 

Congressman  Yates.  IIT  says  so  here.  It 
sajrs  so  not  only  in  the  big  report,  but  says 
BO  on  page  2  of  the  little  report.  The 
exact  specifications  of  the  proposed  new 
Natlck  facility  have  not  t>cen  made  avail- 
able   outside    of    the    Quartermaster    Corps. 

TTiey  have  asked  for  it  They  have  never 
been  furnished  nnything  by  tiie  Q\;arter- 
master  Corp=  ■\\>  r.skeci  for  It  tros.v  We 
been  furnished  any'hli.g  by  the  Quarter- 
tcr  Corps.  So  I  fay  t  >  \  >u  thai  it  ".  oks  to 
me  as  though  the  Q'aartermaster  Corps  Isn't 
Interested  In  plvine  anybody  an  opportunity 
to  go  outside  of  Natlck. 

I  suggest  to  the  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent— I  leave  It  up  to  their  good  Judgment. 
I  know  they  are  interested  In  getting  a  fa- 
cility at  IIT.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
may  end  up  with  a  facility  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  I  was  graduated,  for  ex- 
ample. They  may  come  to  this  conclusion. 
Maybe  the  University  of  Chicago  should 
make  some  kind  of  presentation.  Maybe 
Northwestern  University  should.  Why 
should  this  whole  area  be  restricted  in  Its 
presentation  to  what  IIT  Is  presentmp' 
Why  shouldn't  the  University  of  Chicago  be 
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given  ttiat  opportunity  or  any  of  the  other 
educational  Institutions? 

Chairman  Abrams.  We  had  assumed,  per- 
haps wrongfully.  In  the  Chicago  location,  the 
one  that  was  presumably  best  was  the  one 
offered  by  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Congressman  Yates  Why  did  yni  c  me  'o 
that  conclusion,  because  IIT  had  pre.^enred 
i  prop>06al?  Nobody  else  knows  ab^ut  the 
proposal  in  the  city.  We  have  splendid  mJ- 
versities  here.  We  have  splendid  locations 
for  research  instltutlon.s  here  We  are  right 
m  the  agricultural  heartland  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  are  restricting  it.  We  are  re- 
stricting it  both  by  time  and  by  lack  of  in- 
formation. 

I  would  say,  Mr  Chairman.  I  was  going 
to  recommend  to  my  people  here  that  I 
think  that  they  should  make  no  presenta- 
tion at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  think  they  are  in  a  position  to  make 
any  kind  of  presentation  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  made  their  presentation.  They 
have  given  you  the  report.  They  have  shown 
you  a  picture  of  the  b'.Uldlng  they  have  con- 
structed. They  don't  know  what  the  Army 
wants.  This  is  Just  a  sham,  but  there  are 
other  institutions  that  may  want  Uj  present 
cases  on  their  own  behalf  There  may  be 
other  offers  that  are  made  available  which 
will  be  of  great  value  for  your  consideration. 
So  I  would  say  to  you.  I  say  that  the  least 
you  can  do,  I  think  there  are  ni>  questions 
tha'.  they  ought  to  answer  I  thln'rc  we 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
oi— ■  case,  give  you  copies  of  our  studies  and 
our  presentations  ahead  of  time,  let  them 
come  In  and  answer  the  questions  that  you 
want  to  ask  them  In  that  way  you  are 
presenting  a  logical,  a  reasoned  case. 

Dr.  WoKK.  On  this  question  of  costs,  you 
mentioned  all  the  buildings  that  were  built 
over  there  at  Illinois  Tech,  You  have  a 
pretty  clear  figure  as  to  what  the  variation 
In  the  cost  is.  haven't  you?  I  mean,  build- 
ings don't  differ  so  much,  these  types  of 
buildings. 

Congressman  Y.^tes  May  I  point  out  to 
you  In  this  study  there  are  two  possibilities 
that  are  available  One  Is  the  construrtlm 
by  the  Army  on  land  that  is  available  tw 
them.  The  second  is  the  construction  by 
this  institution  of  a  building  under  a-  lease 
arrangement.  They  don't  know  quite  which 
one  Is  available.  They  do  know  that  square 
footage  costs  amount  to  about  $20  a  foot 
on  this  sort  of  basis  As  far  as  a  bulldinz 
of  that  type  Is  concerned,  maybe  they  won't 
have  a  fancy  building  Maybe  they  will  have 
a  less  exp>ensive  building,  so  that  we  are  talk- 
ing In  generalities.  We  have  nothing  spe- 
cific to  go  on, 

Dr  Work.  Yes,  but  on  your  figure,  $20  a 
square  foot,  is  that  pretty  much  a  standard 
figure  around  here   in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr,  Cousins,  No,  it  is  a  little  higher  than 
20      It  is  around  23  or  24. 

We  took  the  only  figures  we  could  get.  and 
this  was  by  reading  reports  and  calling  peo- 
ple, and  so  forth.  They  were  talking  about 
a  figure  of  3  million  8  for  Natlck,  We  didn't 
know  until  after  our  report  had  been  sent 
in  that  that  was  for  121,000  square  feet. 
If  you  will  notice  In  our  report,  we  Just 
pviUed  the  figure  of  150.000  square  feet  a 
little  bit  out  of  the  air  b;xsed  on  what  they 
have  now.  and  so  forth,  and  making  an 
estimate  of  that  we  came  up,  based  on  our 
own  experience,  with  a  figure  of  3  million  5 
for  150.000  square  feet  down  at  Technology 
Center, 

Chairman  Abrams,  You  understand  that 
if  it  were  put  up  here,  it  would  have  Uj  be 
a  larger  building  than  in  Natlck  because  of 
the  overhead  that  would  be  required  here 
that   is   presently    available    in    Natlck'' 

Mr.  M    C   Beck,  This  hasn't  been  explored. 

Congressman  Yates.  We  don't  know  that. 

Chairman  Abrams,  I  can  tell  you  that  Is 
a'oout  right. 


Congressman  Yates  We  don't  know  that 
because  nobody  has  ever  told  us  what  the 
requirements  for  the  building  are 

Chairman  Abrams,  Over  what  period  do 
you    amortize   your   building? 

Mr  Cousins,  Over  what  period  do  we 
amortize  our  own   buUdln^''     Fifty   years. 

Chairman  Abrams.  So  if  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  a  half  million  dollars  here,  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  50. 

Mr  Cousins  It  doesn't  work  that  way. 
Chairman  Abrams  Why  not? 
Mr.  Cousins  The  concern  to  the  Quar- 
terma.ster  Corps  Is  cost.  That  Is  part  of  the 
concern,  that  if  they  are  going  to  build  It 
themselves,  it  Is  straight  cost.  Is  that 
correct? 

Chairman  Abrams.  Right. 
Mr     Cousins,  If    they    are    not    going    to 
build  it  themselves,  then  it  becomes  an  an- 
nual charge  that  they  have  to  charge. 
Chairman  Abrams.  Right. 
Mr.  Cousins.  This  Is  a  decision  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  make,  that  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  St.ates  has  to  make  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  or  the  Congress  as  to  how  they 
want  to  spend  the  money      What  we  have 
said  is,  based  on  the  limited  Information  we 
have,   we   think   we  can   build   a   building  of 
150.000  square  feet  for  $3 '2  million  as  com- 
pared to  the  121.000  square  feet  for  $3,800.- 
000.  which  is  the  total  cost  aspect. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  willing  to  put 
up  the  building  and  lease  it  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  on  a  reasonable  long-term  lease 
arrangement,  if  that  is  better  for  their  needs. 
We  will  go  either  way,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  firm  this  up  because  we  don't  have 
any  specifications  of  the  building  or  any 
details 

Let  me  give  you  another  example:  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Morse  called  Dr  Rettallata  last 
week  and  he  said:  "Your  proposal  is  Illegal. 
It  cant  be  done." 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  partially 
right  The  law,  and  we  have  checked  this 
out  7,1  th  GSA.  says  that  the  Army  cannot 
make  m')re  than  a  1-year  lease  on  property 
that  they  occupy.  However,  GSA  can  dele- 
Ki'e  to  the  Army  the  right  to  make  long- 
term  leases  for  a  specialized  facility.  They 
r  ir;  go  up  to  20-year  leases.  This  Is  what 
liie  law  says  which  was  passed  In  1959.  so 
GSA  tells  me.  There  are  at  least  two  exam- 
ples of  that  that  I  am  aware  of.  One  Is  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  another  one  Is  at 
Duke. 

Dr.  Work.  That  is  Ordnance 
Mr.    Cousins    My    understanding    Is    it    is 
Ordnance  at  Duke. 

Dr.  Parks    Army  Research  Office  now. 
Mr.    CorsiNS    They    changed     the     name. 
You  are  right. 

Dr  Parks.  Took  the  whole  thing  down 
there,  ARC 

Congressman  Yates  Which  shows  It  can 
be  done, 

Mr.  Cousins  So  the  point  Is,  as  we  see  it. 
we  think  these  things  can  be  done,  that 
there  is  enough  Information  in  our  minds 
that  It  can  be  done.  Yet,  to  come  up  with 
a  spjeclflc  proposal,  and  now  coming  up  with 
the  amount  of  land  required,  we  could  do 
that,  and  we  go  on  with  the  location  at  30th 
and  Michigan  which  can  be  procured  as 
we  have  said  in  our  report,  but  as  far  Eis  the 
specific  building  is  concerned,  and  what 
kind  of  laboratory  they  want  In  it,  and  all 
of  that,  that  goes  with  It,  we  have  no  in- 
formation on  that,  so  we  had  to  take  our 
chemistry  building,  feeling  that  was  closest 
to  food  and  container  type  research,  and  ex- 
trapolate from  there 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably a  fair  basis  on   which  to  do  It. 

Congressman  Yates  I  don't.  I  don't  think 
that  Is  adequate  at  all. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Sir.  have  you  built 
many  research  buildings? 


Congressman  Yates.  I  have  not  built  many 
research  buildings,  but  I  don't  think  you 
can  say  this  is  an  adequate  research  build- 
ing without  knowing  what  the  requirements 
of  the  building  are. 

Chairman  Abrams.  In  going  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  exchanging  in- 
formation on  research  buildings,  it  Is  usually 
based  on  so  much  per  square  foot,  that  cer- 
tain type  of  building,  that  fits  well  for  re- 
search building. 

Congressman  Yates  I  happen  to  sit  on 
the  Research  Sul)committee  for  the  G8A 
and  National  Science  Foundation.  1  sit 
there  and  listen  to  testimony  by  the  hour 
as  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  types 
of  research  buildings  that  are  being  built 
all  over  the  country,  alr-condiiioned  space, 
two-story  space,  one-story  space,  so  that  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  knowledge  about  it. 

Chairman  Abrams.  How  much  difference 
do  you  find  per  square  foot? 

Congressman  Yates.  There  Is  a  distinct 
difference  In  coet  per  square  foot  depending 
upon  location,  depending  upon  type  of  con- 
struction, depending  upon  air  conditioning, 
depending  upon  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  building  it«elf  in  terms  of  the  research 
that  Is  going  to  be  conducted  there,  and  in 
the  absence  of  knowing  what  the  Army 
wants,  you  cannot  say  that  this  Is  a  fair 
square  foot  price. 

Mr.  Cousins.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct 
In  understanding  that  the  figure  that  the 
Army  Is  talking  at>out  for  construction  at 
Natlck  Is   121.000  square  feet  for  $3,800,000? 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  don't  know  if  that  is 
correct.    Is  It?    I  have  the  exact  figure  here 

Mr.  Cousins.  We  do  not  have  that  figure 
officially. 

Congressman  Yatcs.  It  Includes  the  animal 
hospital,  troop  barracks. 

Mr  Beck  There  are  endless  unknowns  In 
this  We  have  heard  much  about  radiation 
facility  at  Natlck.  We  have  no  Idea  what 
this  facility  will  be  like,  and  whether  we  can 
approximate  It.  or  even  Improve  it  in  view 
of  the  nearness  of  certain  facilities  we  have 
here. 

Congressman  Yates  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  one  thing  clear  at  this  time  I  am 
going  to  Insist  up)on  getting  a  copy  of  the 
record,  too.    I  am  sure  you  have  no  objection. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  should  say  no  Cer- 
tainly not.  sir  I  think  you  come  in,  shall 
I  say,  as  rather  a  biased  witness  also. 

Congressman  Yates.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "also"? 

Chairman  Abrams.  The  question  Is,  we  are 
biased. 

Congressman  Yates.  On  the  contrary.  I 
didn't  say  you  were  biased.  There  Is  an 
old  French  expression  "honl  solt  qui  mal  y 
pense."     Only   the   Army   Is   biased. 

N4r  Cousins.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  something  you  were  talking  about  earlier 
In  our  large  report,  on  page  103  we  listed  the 
major  laboratories  and  Institutes  and  so 
forth  located  In  the  Chicago  area.  These 
are  obviously  the  laboratories  and  Insti- 
tutes that  are  Interested  In  the  same  field 
as  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  we  reached  our  conclusion  that 
Chicago  was  the  best  location  was  because 
of  the  location  of  all  of  these  other  associ- 
ated faculties  In  this  area  To  go  back  to 
a  point  that  you  made  earlier,  would  It  not 
be  well  from  your  committee's  standpoint, 
your  Board  standpoint,  to  contact  the  major 
Institutes  with  whom  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  is 
closely  associated  to  find  out  from  them 
how  they  have  the  best  association  with  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute? 

Chairman  Abrams.  Not  only  In  this  eu-ea, 
but  In  the  other  area,  the  Natlck  area. 

Mr.  Cousins.  Yes. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  mission,  yes. 
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Mr.  Cousins  I  will  be  quite  frank  with 
you.     We  want  tu  be  objenive  about  this 

Chairman  Abram*^    I  understnnd 

Mr.  Cousins  If  the  location  came  up 
somewhere  other  than  Ciiicago.  we  would 
not  be  offended  as  lung  as  we  felt  that  it  had 
been  looked  at  carefully,  I  will  give  you 
an  example  Your  Board  is  set  up  to  advise 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  on  this  tjpe  of 
thing 

Chairman  Abrams    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cousins.  Ytt.  this  was  never  referred 
to  you  until  thi-s  wek  We  liave  to  say  we 
don't  u:iderstai:d  Uiat,  and  that  1b  where  vie 
have  these  questions  in  our  mind  about  the 
objectivity  of  this  whole  program  They 
have  another  figure  that  was  put  out  by  the 
New  England  Council.  1  am  sure  you  prob- 
ably saw  that  report  where  they  take  their 
total  onetime  c>8i  of  t4.200.uii0  Mid  sub- 
tract from  tl:at  the  c<>,st  of  needed  modern- 
ization and  imprc'vements  in  Chicago  To 
me  this  i.s  completely  irrelevant.  Everyone 
has  agreed  that  tlicy  can't  stay  in  the  pres- 
ent faclUly 

CtniKretvKmar;  Yates  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Army  is  muvinp  them  out  of  the  present 
facillly.     They  closed  It  down 

Mr.  Cousins  To  subtract  that  and  talk 
about  a  net.  onetime  cost  of  $3,200,000  is  a 
figure  that  Just  has  not  basis  m  fact 

Dr  Work  You  have  given  this  a  lot  of 
thought  and  if  you  were  to  lo<jk  at  other 
places  In  the  C(3untr\  besides  Chicago  and 
Natlck.  v,!iat  places  would  you  name  off- 
hand as  places  you  should  look  at  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two? 

Mr  Cousins    That  Is  a  possibility. 

CoutrresKman  Yaics  Madison  Wis,  where 
Dr   Abr.im«  comes  from 

Chairm,in  Abrams  I  don't  come  from 
Madison.  Wis 

Congressman  Yates  Wlscon-sln  Is  one  of 
the  fine  agricultural  States  of  the  country. 
You  have  a  fine  agricultural  s«.hooI  up  there. 
Iowa    is  another    posslbiliiy — California. 

Dr   Work     New  York 

Mr  Cousins.  Yes.  I  think,  and  I  don't 
want  to  presume  here  at  all,  that  one  of 
the  ImpKirtant  thineF  is  t-  list  the  criteria 
for  how  do  they  Ret  the  l.'"»t  research  done 
the  Q-iuru-rma.'-ter  Corps.  The  cost  is  cer- 
tainly m  t-i  lni;K>rta;.t 

CI.  ..•:.:.  .».:R^M'^  I  think  you  have  listed 
a  gCK^i  mai.y  ,1?  them  right  In  here. 

Mr.  Cousins    We  think  we  have,  too 

Congressman  YATr_s  Have  you  any  others 
they  Rhould  turn  their  attention  to? 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  you  have  gone 
pretty  Wfii  in  to  the  scleiitiflc  atmosphere 
which  Is  i.ne  of  the  n.oet  Import.int 

Mr    C-0USIN8    We  fff'l  Ftronely  at>out  that, 

Mr  Beuk  They  coi..sldered  this  overhead 
cost  very  Impfirtant  We  haven't  tlie  sUcht- 
est  Idea  how  they  eet  at  their  overhead  cost 
or  Comparing  overhead  cost  of  Chicago  and 
Nfltlrk  'VV'e  would  line  to  know  a  RTeHt  deal 
more  about  tlils  ra  we  would  know  whether 
our  prnpiipal  would  hrild  water 

Dr  Kr-ank  r  FisHiR  May  I  suecrst  we 
turn  Into  a:i  executive  seR-slon  itnd  consider 
the  c    ■  i'r'-K,'imrin'F  5U?ee8tlon? 

Chi\ir:nari  Abrams.  We  would  do  that, 

Congressmfin  Yates,  I  didn't  hear  what 
you  said 

Dr  FisHFR  I  suggested  we  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  your  suggestion 
previously. 

Congressman  Yates.  About  giving  us  2 
weeks? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Giving  It   more  consideration 
Congressman  Yates.  Very  good     May  I  also 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  you  to  tell 
me  before,  you  are  going  to  make  available 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  record. 
Chalmnan  Abrams.  Yes.  sir. 
Congressman  Yates  The  raw  record  before 
correction   in    it      1    would   like   to   have   the 
raw  record,     I  don't  care  about  the  language. 
Chairman    Abrams,    You   will   have  all   the 
Inforinatioa. 


Congressman  Yates  I  want  to  have  It  be- 
fore the  Army  gets  it 

Mr  Cousins,  Mr  Chairman,  we  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  or  supply 
any  mformalK.n  that  we  know  how  As  I 
.said  we  try  to  look  at  some  of  the  criteria 
and  give  our  analysis  of  it.  When  we  got 
Inuj  the  bulidiiig  question,  we  tried  to 
oxirajxjlate  the  best  we  could  This  Is  a 
rather  hard  way  t.j  do  it  when  you  d..h  t 
have  the  sF>ecihcatioiis  to  talk  about,  but  I 
am  authorized  to  say  by  Dr  Kettaliata  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  work,  out  f:;iancing 
arrangements  with  the  building.  We  have 
talked  with  GSA.  and  they  indicate  that 
they  legally  have  the  authority  to  delegate 
to  the  Army  to  work  out  this  program,  but 
we  have  difficulty  in  doing  It  without  hav- 
ing any  specifications  or  any  way  to  really 
tie  It  down  and  know  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Congressman  Yatks.  This  Is  the  point,  this 
i&  the  deadline,  I  would  think,  you  would 
start  the  2  weeks  from,  namely,  when  we 
received  the  re<^uirement8  as  stated  by  the 
Army  for  the  construction  of  a  Food  and 
Container  Institute  laboratory  in  another 
location  than  Natlck,  plus  an  idea  as  to  the 
type  of  overhead  that  the  building  will 
carry. 

Chairman  Abrams  Did  you  specify  Chicago 
and  other  areas? 

Congressman  Yates  1  said  Chicago  or  else- 
where in  the  country. 

Chairman  Abrams.  If  you  really  want  to 
cover  that.  Congressman,  you  will  have  to 
extend  your  appropriation  very  considerably, 
and  we  will  have  to  extend  our  time  very 
considerably. 

Congressman  Yates  Mr  Chairman,  may 
I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  an  amendment 
that  was  accepted  by  the  House,  a:id  I  Just 
assume  you  can  operate  within  tlie  so^ipe 
of  this  appropriation  to  the  extent  tliai  yuu 
have  the  appropriation. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  mean  if  vke  used 
this  appropriation  and  came  back  with  the 
answers  we  have  acquired  In  that  time,  that 
would  satisfy  you? 

Congressman  Yates  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  that. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  mean  if  you  want  to 
cover  the  whole  country,  we  can't  do  it. 

Congressman  Yates  I  was  told  it  w.-if  nde- 
qviate  for  the  purpose 

Chairman  Abrams    Who  told  you  that? 

CongressmRH  Yates  I  was  told  this  was 
adequate  by  clerks  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  t.^'ld 
you  wouldn't  even  have  to  use  the  $10,000 
appropriation. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Sir.  where  did  they  get 
the  Information? 

Congressman  Yates  'Wherever  the  Armed 
Services   Committee  pots  It 

Chairman  Abrams,  I  will  ask  my  colleagues 
hexe  If  we  can  cover  the  United  States  with 
the  available  locations  and  do  It  for  the  stun 
that  Is  allowed  here. 

Congressman  Yates.  How  much  do  you 
want?  How  much  do  you  think  would  be 
needed? 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  would  have  my  own 
Idea. 

Dr,  Work.  We  would  need  2  weeks  for  this 
to  find  out  what  the  esiUnatab  would  be. 

Congressman  Yates.  Do  you  not  agree  with 
this.  If  this  information.  If  this  institution 
or  any  Institution,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
the  University  of  Wlsc^uisin  were  to  try  to 
make  a  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  which  would  serve  the  lieeds  of  the 
Army,  that  there  should  be  made  available 
to  them  by  the  Army  what  the  Arrays  re- 
quirements are.  and  what  the  overhead  costs 
are  likely  to  be? 

Chairman  Abrams  Tlils  w.  uld  be  a  very 
oblique  ansuer  If  I  felt  Congress  was  as 
careful  with  some  of  tiie  hundred  million 
Investigations.     I  would   be  happy  al>oUt  :t. 


Congressman  Yates  That  is  very  oblique, 
and  I  dor.  I  think  it  ai^wers  my  question. 

Chairman  Abrams.  It  is  oblique. 

C<5ngressman  Yates.  It  Is  oblique.  It 
doesn't  answer  niv  question. 

Chairman  Abrams  If  you  want  an  exact 
answer  of  what  u  would  cost  in  terms  of 
money  ai.d  time.  I  wculd  rather  sit  Uuwn 
with  these  getitiemen 

Congressman  Yatls  I  ha\en'l  a^ked  that 
q-.ief  t;.jn 

Chairman  Abrav.s  Let  me  ask  you  a^aiii, 
sir,  if  we  spei.t  the  $10,UOO  as  well  as  we 
could  and  acquired  the  information  avail- 
able from  that  and  came  l>ack  with  an  an- 
swer, would  you  be  satisfied^ 

Congressman  Yates  If  it  were  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  group,  the  detailed  report  that 
you  say  the  group  should  make. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Covering  the  area  we 
are  able  to  c«ver  under  It. 

Congressman  Yatls.  Right. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  would  be  satis- 
fied •> 

Congressman  Yates.  Either  that,  or  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  you  need  more  money  for 
the  survey  I  would  get  you  the  money. 
I  think  this  survey  Is  essential.  I  want 
t-:.  ,a^k  you  the  question  apain  that  I  asked 
before  I  got  the  oblique  reply.  Do  you  not 
consider  as  essential  for  any  kind  erf  a  fair 
and  objective  presentation  t.o  be  made  by 
an  irLst:tutiou  other  than  the  Army  that  it 
be  furnished  with  the  Information  as  to 
what  the  Army's  needs  are  in  terms  of  actual 
phy&lcal  project,  land  and  buildings  ar.d 
also  what  the  overhead  requirements  are 
liKely  to  be'i* 

Chairman  Abrams  To  come  up  with  a  good 
estimate  on  it.     I  Uiink  that  is  correct 

Congressman  Yates  I  would  like  the  rec- 
ord to  fch:w  t'r.rit  I  !.a^e  m.ade  a  request  of 
the  colonel,  the  Quartermtister  Corps,  that 
we  be  furnished  with  that  ir.fornuition  so 
tiiat  we  can  give  this  group  estimates,  give 
thl.-~  group  a  proposal  such  as  we  think  is 
T. fr-essary,  such  as  is  necessiu-y  m  order  fv>r 
this  group  to  come   t^  a  conclusion 

Dr  Work  That  would  be  available  to  other 
li..<:titutlons? 

C  ■i:pres.'-maT^.  Yatts  Sure:  let  It  go  out  to 
the  general  public.  W'hy.  of  course,  not  only 
for  Natlck.  not  only  for  Chicago,  but  the 
amendment  Itself  covers  Chicago  or  else- 
where, and  let's  lay  this  thing  out  Tliis  is 
what  the  Army  needs.  These  are  the  Army's 
requirements  physically.  Now  what  can  you 
do  this  for.  for  the  Army?  I  think  this  Is  It 
In  e.^sence. 

Mr  Cousins  To  bring  this  down  to  man- 
ageable propositions.  You  asked  us  the 
question  Obviously  you  people  are  well  ex- 
perienced In  this.  It  would  seem  to  me 
from  a  practical  j-tandpoint,  you  would  pick 
whatever  areas  based  on  your  knowled;re  were 
reasonably  expected  to  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution  here. 

Chairman   Abt.am?    Certainly 

Mr  Cousins  There  r.rer. 't  too  many,  I 
think 

Dr    Work.  There  aren't  t<x    many. 

Congressman  Yates  'Within  the  $10  OCO 
budget.  If  you  can't,  I  will  get  you  some 
more  money. 

Mr  Cousins.  You  ha\c  B  -ston  and  m,ayV>e 
New  York.  I  don't  know  abcut  New  York 
That  is  a  little  bit  low  on  my  list. 

Dr.  'Work,  I  come  from  there  I  think  very 
high   of   It   myself.      [Laughter  ] 

Mr.  Cousins  This  Ip  fine  |  laughter),  or 
you  have  got  {x-rhaps  Madison  You  have 
perhaps  California. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Have  you  actually  made 
some  preUmlnarle.s  on  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Cousins.  No,  sir.  we  have  not.  Tlie 
only  thing  we  have  studied  was  Uie  com- 
parison f  f  Chicago,  on  which  we  have  pretty 
good  Information,  and  Natick.  on  which  we 
had  some  less  good  information.  That  if  ali 
we  have  done  ;n  our  study. 
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Dr  ELJ3ER.  Mr  Chairman  I  would  like  to 
astc  If  IIT,  attempting  to  get  this  informa- 
tion from  the  Army  regarding  size  of  build- 
ings and  so  forth,  was  that  request  In  writ- 
ing and  ignored  or  by  telephone  and  ignored 
or  what? 

Mr.  Cousins.  To  be  quite  frank  with  you. 
it  was  on  a  kind  of  cum  se.  cum  sa  basis. 
Up  until  recently,  when  Mr  Peden  wrote 
very  specifically  and  requested  the  Inform.i- 
tlon.  and  he   has  not  had   a   reply 

Chairman  Abrams    How  long  ag-:'  was  that? 
Mr.  Peden.   I  would  say  3  weelis 
Chairman  Abrams    How  much? 
Mr.  Peden.  Two  or  three  weeks. 
Chairman    Abrams    You    had    no   acknowl- 
edgment' 

Mr.  Peden.  No.  sir 

Chairman  Abrams  To  whom  was  it  di- 
rected' 

Mr  Peden  I  cant  be  specific  I  think  to 
the  Quartermaster  General 

Congressman  Yates  The  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or 
what?     May  we  cover  that  for  the  record? 

Chairman  Abrams  Could  you  find  that 
out?  If  you  gentlemen  would  give  us  15 
minutes — is  the  other  room  available  there 
next  door' 

Congressman  Yates  I  have  nc  feud  with 
this  group  obviously  because  I  included  this 
group  Into  my  amendment  I  have  the 
greatest  esteem  and  highest  respect  for  this 
group. 

Chairman  Abrams  Thank  you,  sir. 
Congressman  Yates  I  only  want  this 
group  not  to  be  proscribed  and  limited  un- 
reasonably by  a  mandate  from  the  Army  It- 
self, and  I  think  you  have  been  proscribed 
and  limited.  I  knew  nothing  about  this 
April  4  date  I  think  it  Is  ridiculous — Jxist 
ridiculous 

( At  this  time  Congressman  Yates  and  the 
people  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology were  excused  ) 

(The  meeting  recessed,  after  which  the 
representatives  from  the  IIT  returned  i 

Chairman  Abrams  We  thought  we  could 
reconvene  and  see  if  you  gentlemen  had  any- 
thing further  you  would  like  to  offer  or  to 
ask. 

Mr  Cousins  I  think  the  major  thing  that 
we  need  to  ask  is  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
our  getting  these  specifications  so  that  we 
can  submit  a  more  Intelligent  proposal  and 
more  specific  proposal' 

Chairman  Abrams  We  will  give  you  a 
definite  answer  on  that  later. 

Dr  Work  They  are  not  ours  to  give, 
really. 

Chairman  Abrams  That  is  what  I  say, 
really 

E>r.  Parks  We  can  only  make  a  recom- 
mendation 

Mr.  Cousins  I  see  And.  of  course,  that  In- 
cludes the  Information  on  overhead  which  Is 
unknown  to  us.  and  the  time,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  It  seemed  to  us  quite  important 
that  while  on  one  side  of  the  ledger  the 
advantages  with  which  we  are  not  familiar 
of  having  all  of  the  Quartermaster  activi- 
ties located  at  Natlck  is  a  kind  of  a  general 
advantage  that  you  can  say  yes  to.  that  most 
p>eopIe  could  say  yes  to:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  question  of  the  location  here  In  Chicago 
where  you  have  based  on  our  study  all  of 
the  industries  and  all  of  the  associations 
and  all  of  the  other  people  with  whom  this 
organization  works  most  closely,  we  think 
Is  a  very  distinct  advantage,  and  I  think 
that  either  you  or  we  should  be  In  contact 
with  those  groups  and  ask  them  how  they 
feel   that   this  Job  can   best  be  done. 

Chairman  Abrams  Which  groups,  now,  do 
you   mean,    sir' 

Mr.  Cousins  I  am  talking  about  the  vari- 
ous institutes  and  organizations,  most  of 
which  are  located  on  pat^e  109 

Chairman  Abrams  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Could  I  ask  how  you  people  became  inter- 
ested In  this  whole  thing  originally? 


Mr  Cousins  We  have  got  to  recollect  here 
a  little  bit.  One  of  the  problems  is  the  man 
who  wrote  that  rep'jrt,  Dr  Barthel,  la  now 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  In 
Washington,  so  we  have  a  little  problem 
there,  and  then  Mr  Spaith.  who  was  Mr 
Ritterskemp's  predecessor  as  treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  Illinois  Tech.  Is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Beverly  Bank  here  in  Chicago, 
so  neither  one  of  us  was  in  this  thing  from 
the  beginning,  but  our  recollection  la  that 
we  heard  about  the  situation,  and  we  heard 
various  comments  about  It. 

You  may  remember  that  at  Illinois  Tech 
we  have  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads Central  Research  Laboratory  and  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology.  We  are  now 
w(3rklng  on  a  program  that  we  are  calling  a 
research  park.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
companies  come  and  talk  with  us  about  lo- 
cating their  central  research  laboratories  In 
the  near  vicinity  because  of  this  exchange 
of  Information  between  the  various  scien- 
tists and  the  scientific  atmosphere  that  we 
think  we  have,  and  so  when  we  heard  about 
the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  situation, 
why  we  got  Interested  and  started  asking 
questions  and  thinking  about  the  thing  and 
so  forth.  One  thing  led  to  another  which 
ultimately  led  to  that  report. 

Chairman  Abrams    Do  you  operate  a  food 
technology   course   at   the    Institute? 
Mr.  Cousins.  Yes,  air. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Does  that  supply  a 
good  many  p>eople  through  the  food  and  con- 
tainer industry? 

Mr  Cousins.  Now  I  am  with  the  research 
end  of  It.  I  don't  know  If  you  can  answer 
that  or  not.  Jim  Just  came  to  the  Illinois 
Tech  February  1      Neils,  can  you? 

Mr.  N.  C.  Beck  We  have  done  quite  a  bit 
of  work  In  this  field,  food  and  container 
work.  In  terms  of  the  best  methods  of  preser- 
vation, the  best  binders  and  pajjers,  the  best 
can  liners. 

Clialrman  Abrams.  You  mean  through  re- 
search work? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right.    As  you  know,  we 

also  have  a  sizable  facility,  a  reactor 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  understand. 
Mr.     Beck    And     radiation     laboratory     In 
which  we  have  done  food  research. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  you  have  this  food 
and  technology  course  that  a  man  can  go  In 
and  take  in  a  given  number  of  years  and  go 
out  »nto  the  industry? 

Mr.  Beck.  Armour  Research  Foundation 
has  no  courses.  We  are  In  research  full  time. 
I  don't  know 

Chairman  Abrams.  Who  can  speak  for  Il- 
linois Institute? 

Mr.  J.  J  RiTTERSKEMP,  Jr.  I  Can.  Doctor, 
and  the  story  Is  we  do  have  a  food  engineer- 
ing oourse,  the  Interest  In  which  course,  how- 
ever. Is  declining  rather  rapidly,  and  how 
much  longer  we  will  be  able  to  continue  It 
Is  a  doubtful  question. 

Chairman  Abrams.  There  are  not  enough 
students  taking  It  to  warrant  It.     I  see. 

Dr.   Work    You   mentioned    these   various 

areas  In   which    you   were  doing   work   that 

were  related  to  this.     Who  Is  that  for,  the 

Federal  Government  or  for  private  Industry? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Both. 

Dr.  Work.  Would  there  be  any  problem? 
You  talk  about  the  Interchange  of  Infor- 
mation. Would  there  be  any  problem  there 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest  between  the  private 
Industry  and  the  Government?  You.  for 
Instance,  I  am  sure,  follow  the  same  policy 
that  most  Institutions  do  of  not  taking 
Identical  projects  from  two  different  people. 
Mr.  Cousins.  That  Is  correct.  This  Is  kind 
of  ivn  old  question  over  many  years,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  well  aware,  and  I  think  that  we 
are  of  the  conclusion  that.  No.  1.  you  depend 
on  the  Integrity  of  the  scientist  because  you 
do  have  this  conflict  of  Interest,  and  you  do 
have  the  confidential  relationship  whether  It 
be  with  the  Government  or  an  Industrial 
sponsor,  but  within  that  boundary  there  are 


many  things  that  are  well  worth  discussions 
and  seminars,  and  so  forth,  of  principles  of 
approaches  to  a  problem  without  disclosing 
any  specific  confidential  Information  on  a 
particular  product  or  a  particular  process 

Dr  Work  How  would  you  suggest  we  try 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  relative  bene- 
fits of  having  a  single  Institution,  there- 
fore, time  computers  and  so  forth,  versus 
the  conUict  of  Industry  around  you?  How 
could  you  measure  and  come  up  with  any 
answer  that  would  have  any  value  at  all 
especially   In  a   political   argument? 

Mr.  Cousins.  This  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  quite  frankly  disturbs  us  at  Illinois 
Tech  We  agree  with  the  dilemma  there 
We  think,  however,  that  there  are  two  or 
three  Important  polnta.  One  is  that  some 
of  the  Information  that  we  are  told  which 
we  have  not  seen  has  been  presented  is  not 
fully  accurate  as  far  as  what  facilities  are 
at  Natlck.  For  example,  they  talk  about  a 
radiation  facility,  and  they  don't  have  one, 
so  we  are  told  They  are  talking  about 
getting  one.  Whereas,  here  we  have  a  reac- 
tor, and  we  have  Argonne  available,  and 
there  are  other  arecM  like  that  that  we  would 
suggest  that  you  look  Into  carefully  as  to 
whether  these  facilities  really  exist  or  really 
make  a  contribution. 

Secondly.  I  think  we  would  say  that  the 
only  people  who  can  make  an  Intelligent — 
and  call  It  guess  If  you  want  or  estimate — 
Judgment  of  this  are  some  people  like  you 
who  are  experienced  In  this  area  This  Is  a 
Judgment  type  of  thing  You  can't  pin  it 
down  as  you  can  a  scientific  experiment,  and 
wc  recognize  that. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Do  yoi.i  feel  from  what 
you  know  of  the  Chicago  area  that  you  are 
the  only  logical  place  that  could  take  this'' 

Mr.  Cousins.  The  only  logical  place?  I 
I  would  have  to  say  no. 

Chairman  Abrams.  You  don't? 

Mr  Cousins.  I  think  we  are  the  moit  lofl- 
cal  because  of  the  community  that  exists 
now  and  that  Is  expanding.  By  community 
I  mean  the  various  other  laboratories  and 
the  overall  scientific  operation,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  work  that  goes  on 
at  Chicago  or  at  Northwestern,  but  I  would 
certainly  never  say  that  they  couldn't  handle 
It  or  that  It  wouldn't  be  a  good  move  up 
there. 

Chairman  Abraks.  Is  this  a  good  living 
area  where  you  are  going  to  build  there? 

Mr  Cousins  It  Is  a  good  living  area  de- 
pending upon  how  you  define  It  For  ex- 
tunple.  as  of  the  next  couple  of  years  all  of 
the  major  expressways  converge  within  a 
couple  of  blocks  of  our  place.  In  other 
words,  the  Northwest.  South  and  Southwest 
and  Congress  Street  all  come  In  where  you 
can  get  In  very  easily.  For  example.  In  my 
case  It  now  takes  me  about  40  minutes  where 
It  used  to  take  me  an  hour  and  then  when 
the  South  Expressway  Is  flnLbhed.  it  will  cut 
another  5  or  10  minutes  off  that. 

Secondly,  there  are  beautiful  apartments 
and  housing  going  up.  There  is  a  new 
South  Side  plan  that  has  been  developed  In 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  de- 
velopers had  a  meeting  with  the  city  offi- 
cials Just  yesterday  on  working  that  out. 
As  far  as  the  Immediate  area  today,  the  only 
thing  that  Ls  Immediately  available  are  some 
very  nice  apartments  along  the  near  South 
Side  and  along  South  Michigan.  Other  than 
that,   you   have   the   access   to   the  suburbs. 

Mr.  RiTTERSKEMP.  We  have  four  large 
apartment  buildings  on  our  IIT  campus, 
too,  and.  of  course,  the  Lake  Meadows 
project. 

Chairman  Abrams.  Is  it  considered  a  safe 
area  for  women  at  night? 

Mr.  RiTTERSKEMP.  Ycs,  I  think  it  Is  coming 
to  that  point.  It  has  had  a  bad  reputation, 
sir.  but  the  2  months  I  have  been  on  the 
campus,  and  I  am  living  in  an  apartment 
right  now.  there  has  been  nothing  of  a  way 
that   is  bad   in   our   contiguous   area   there. 
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We    have    our    own    police    fonN^  ^quad    car 
The  second  district  gives  us  MCnllent  coop- 
eration, and  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
I  have  had  my  wife  up  here  this  past  week. 
She  has  gone  shopping  and  so  forth. 

Mr  Cousin.'.  We  have  many  of  the  Illi- 
nois Tech  stafT  and  the  research  scientists 
who  live  In  these  vailous  apartments  with 
their  wives  and  families  I  am  told  -I  dont 
know.  I  can't  back  this  up  for  you — that  the 
people  who  currently  work  at  the  Pood  and 
Container  Institute  would  be  happy  with 
this  location,  and  so  forth  so  I  only  use 
that  as  an  exan.ple 

Chairman  Abrams  Yuu  feel  then  If  you 
were  given  the  general  specifications  of  what 
this  building  would  be,  not  any  plans  and  so 
on.  you  could  make  some  pretty  good 
estimates? 

Mr   Cousins.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ajirams.  Have  you  any  Idea  how 
long  It  would  take  you  to  make  those  esti- 
mates with  that  Information  available? 

Mr  Cousins.  I  think  we  could  make  the 
estimates  within  2  weeks  after  receiving 
the  8p'>eciflcatlc  ns.   yes 

Dr  Work  \Vould  that  cover  the  things 
m  addition  to  what  they  are  putting  In,  the 
auxiliary  services  that  they  say  would  be 
needed  here  '.hat  wouldn't  be  needed  at 
Natlck  because  they  don  t  exist  "^  How  would 
you  arrive  at  tiose' 

Chairman  Abrams  Those  would  be  given 
in   the  specific itlons    I   would   assume,   here. 

Mr  Cousins  Their  needs  would  be  ii:  the 
specifications,  we  are  assuming  and  we 
would  show  TOW  those  need.";  WLUiid  be 
fulfilled 

Chairman  /ibram.s  Those  s{)ecs  Wdu'.d 
be  very  general,  o'^vlou&ly  We  nnildn  t  give 
you  the  exact  specificaiinns  fur  the  par- 
ticular area.  We  could  give  you  the  num- 
ber of  square  leet.  the  general  type  of  con- 
struction, the  number  of  rooms  and  that  sort 
(jf  thing 

Mr  Cousins  I  think  we  also  need  the  var- 
ious laboratory  type  facilities 

Chairman  Abrams  It  is  not  for  a  bid  on 
your  part,  but  a  "guesstimate"  as  to  what 
might  be  Invohed 

Mr.  Cousins  We  need  a  field  for  labora- 
tories As  you  mentioned  earlier.  I  can 
give  yovi  an  exanple  in  our  physics  building 
For  our  physics  and  electronics  building  our 
cost  was  considerably  less  than  our  chemis- 
try building  because  wp  didn't  need  as  many 
services 

Mr  Beck  Maybe  Mr  Chairmar,  put  It  on 
this  basis.  Ux)  'This  i.s  the  Army  s  respon- 
sibility to  supp  y  us  with  what  it  considers 
the  essentials  If  later  they  say.  Oh,  well. 
but  you  haven't  made  provisions  for  this." 
then  we  say  "You  didn't  tell  us.  You 
should      Well.  CK   ' 

Dr  Ei.niR  We-e  you  able  to  find  out  whom 
to  ask  for  specifications? 

Mr  Peden  I  luive  the  gentleman  that  was 
written  u<  A  etter  was  addressed  to  Col 
A  D  Chaffin  Chief  Properties  and  Inst^illa- 
tlon  Division  D'^partment  of  the  .\rniy,  ask- 
ing for  the  specifications 

Chairman   Abiiams    Spell   that,   please. 

Mr  Peden  C-h-a-f-f-1-n.  The  person  who 
wrote  this  letter;  I  am  with  the  .Association 
of  Commerce  ar  d  Industry  We  have  an  in- 
dustrial development  department  Tliey  fre- 
quently do  thl.'i  sort  of  thing  TTiey'were 
asked  to  do  thl.s.  Why  they  addressed  their 
communication  to  thi.s  gentleman  I  don't 
know. 

Chairman  Absam.-^  Who  asked  you  to  do 
it? 

Mr    Peden    I  think  IIT  asked  us. 

Chairman  Abaams    IIT?     I  see 

Mr.  Cousins  This  was  kind  of  a  dlscxisslon 
we  had  with  many  people  involved. 

Chairman  Abhams  It  is  perfectly  all  right. 
I  Just  was  Inteiested  to  know 

Dr  Elder  This  man  they  wrote  the  letter 
to,  would  he  have  any  idea  about  Installa- 
tion? 


Dr  Parks  I  wouldn't  know  We  have  no 
contact  with  him      I  dont  know 

Mr  Cousins  As  Mr  Peden  said,  he  wiisnt 
able  to  contact  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter 
to  ask  that  question  I  would  have  to  tell 
you  from  our  knowledge  and  experience  of 
working  with  the  Government  that  the  title 
he  quoted  would  seem  to  me  tne  man  who 
would  have  the  information  with  regard  to 
installations  and  lacllitieB  for  the  Army  and 
so  he  theoretically  ought  t<.i  ha"e  it. 

Dr  Work.  When  was  that  written?  How 
long? 

Mr  Peden    March  20 

Dr  Work  Going  through  he  Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  think  you  are  opti- 
mistic to  expect  anything  by  this  time 
[Laughter  | 

Mr  Beck  De  facto,  we  don't  have  the 
sp>eclflcatlons. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  think  v/e  are  going 
to  have  to  give  this  a  lot  of  c:>nsideration. 
gentlemen,  before  we  can  even  decide  the 
next  course  on  It  unless  you  nave  specific 
suggestions.  If  we  felt  that  it  were  possible 
to  say  that  this  Is  the  location  in  Chicago, 
that  would  be  the  No  1,  and  then,  there- 
fore, presumably  the  only  one  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  it  would  lay  between  this  one 
and  Natlck.  I  think  It  would  be  a  relatively 
simple  Job,  but  if  we  are  to  throw  it  on 
that  all  the  areas  In  Chicago  where  It  might 
be  put.  and  then  Include  the  areas  outside 
of  Chicago.  It  becomes  a  very  large  prof>osi- 
tlon. 

Mr  Cousins  I  agree  with  that.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  the  only  suggestion  triat  I  would 
have  to  you  on  this  is  that  I  think  from  the 
work  that  we  have  done — I  was  i^omg  to  say 
it  is  reasonably  obvious,  but  I  think  that  Is 
too  strong.  It  looks  to  us  as  If  t tie  two  logi- 
cal areas  are  the  Natlck  area  or  Chicago 
However,  when  you  say  to  me  Is  there  any 
other  place  In  Chicago  that  could  handle  It 
logically.  I  can't  say  "No"  to  that. 

Chairman  Abrams  I  want  to  ask  that  be- 
cause I  think  if  there  is  genera;  agreement 
this  Is  the  most  logical  in  Chicago  and  if 
other  people  would  agree  t<i  tha:  its  a  basis 
to  start  on.  then  we  have  a  v.?ry  definite 
propoeltion   to  consider   the   two  points 

Mr  Beck.  In  a  very  real  sense  this  Is  not 
our  problem,  though,  anyway  We  simply 
are  making  the  best  possible  cafe  for  what 
we  think  is  a  good  location 

Chairman  Abrams  I  understand,  but  we 
also  value  your  opinion  objectively  as  to 
whether  you  believe  this  is  the  best  area 

Mr  Cousins  We  do  believe  it  is  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  say  It  is  the  only  location 
We  have  had  discuiisions  with  many  members 
of  the  food  and  container  lndust!-y  In  which 
our  proposal  was  made  known  tc  them,  and 
none  of  them  CAme  up  with  any  alternative 
suggestion  They  seemed  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  this      Is  that  a  fair  stf.temenf 

Mr    Peden    That  is  correct 

Chairman  Abrams    You  didn't  ask  them? 

Mr.    Cousins    We    didn't    specifically    say 
Do  you    fellowF   want    to   make   any   alterna- 
tive .suggestion''     We  Just  talked  about  our? 
and    there  .seemed    to   be   no   objection 

Mr  RrxTERSKEMP  Frankly  we  are  preju- 
diced along  that  line 

Mr  Cousins.  I  want  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions as  carefully  and  honestly  as  I  know 
how. 

Dr.  Work  Tliat  wii*  a  point  the  Ci>ngress- 
man  took  a  strong  position  that  it  shouldn't 
be   restricted   to  the  two  points. 

Chairman  Abrams  That  is  why  I  asked 
this  question  with  the  thought  perhaps  of 
going  back  to  him  and  putting  it  to  him 
definitely  Are  you  willing  to  accept  an  are.'i 
based  on  the  opinions  not  only  of  you  gentle- 
men, but  others,  that  this  is  the  most  likely 
area,  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  comparison'' 

Mr.  Beck.  Unless  I  am  interpreting  the 
feeling  In  the  matter  Incorrectly.  If  you   act- 


ing as  an  advisory  board,  say  that  this  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  logical  location  in 
Chicago,  he  would  have  no  cbjection  what- 
ever 

Chairman  Abrams  Of  course  that  involves 
i>ur  making  a  study,  really 

Dr  Work  You  really  tried  that  at  the 
meeting  bef.ire  when  he  was  'nere. 

Chairman  Abrams  That  same  suggestion 
I  l-.iid  f.irgotten  it 

Mr  Cousins  I  have  the  feeling  that  he 
was  concerned  with  not  trying  to  make  the 
pilch  only  for  Chicago 

Chairman  Abrams.  Lets  say  primarily  for 
Chicago  and  ethers  after  That  is  only  nat- 
ural 

Mr  Cousins  He  didn't  want  to  be  accused 
of  suymg  this  is  the  only  place  to  be  lo- 
cated m  Chicago  m  the  country  because  that 
Ls  a  reiisonably  ridiculous  statement  I  think, 
because  there  are  other  places  that  it  could 
be  located  On  the  other  hand,  when  any- 
one is  making  a  decision  about  a  university 
or  anything  eUe.  you  have  to  kind  of  sift  it 
down  a  little  bit  and  say.  Now  these  are  the 
ones  that  look  like  they  are  the  most  reason- 
able to  spend  any  time  and  effort  to  take  a 
further  look  at 

Chairman  Abrams  Weil,  let's  put  it  an- 
other way.  I  think,  Dr  Elde: .  you  brought 
it  up  that  if  it  is  to  be  moved  from  the  city 
here,  would  it  not  be  the  most  logical  thing 
to  take  it  to  Natlck.  In  other  words,  wliy 
would  you  take  it  to  another  place  that  is 
disconnected  from  the  parent  organization? 
Are  there  enough  advantages  to  having  it 
another  place  that  you  would  move  it  any 
place  except  Natlck  If  you  took  it  out  of  here'' 

Mr  CijUsins  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
that  because  we  haven't  looked  any  place 
else 

Chairman  .Abrams  We  haven't  either,  but 
as  a  general  proposition  it  would  seem  if  we 
are  going  to  make  it  more  effective  and  re- 
duce the  cost  by  moving  It  out  of  town 
you  would  go  to  the  parent  organization  and 
place  it  there 

Mr  Bec-k  Again.  I  dor.'t  think  we  know 
enough  about  Natlck 

Mr  RiTTERSKEMP  Is  the  food  and  contain- 
er unit  the  only  unit  that  is  not  now  m 
Natlck'' 

Chairman  Abrams  There  Is  another.  I 
think  Tlie  animal  unit  Is  not  there,  but  it 
hrts  to  be  included  In  the  move,  doesn't  it? 

Dr  Parks  The  field  evaluation  agency,  as 
they  call  it,  m  other  words,  their  field  test 
division  is  down  at  Fort  Lee,  Va  But  that  is 
logical  that  it  should  be  there.  Whether  it 
will  ever  be  moved  or  not.  I  don't  know  be- 
cause that  Is  where  they  put  their  equip- 
ment on  the  soldier,  so  they  have  to  go  on  to 
a  fort  where  there  are  soldiers,  and  I  am  Just 
expressing  my  own  opinion  now  I  don't 
know  of  any  move  to  establish  troop  instal- 
lation up  there,  yoti  see, 

Dr,  HoFF.  Don't  they  have  troops  at  May- 
nard' 

Dr    Parks    No. 

Mr   Cousins    New  England "^ 

Dr  Parks  Fort  E>evens  and  so  on  I 
thijught   you  meant  move  it  to  Natick 

Mr  Cousins  The  only  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  was  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  it 
was  logical  to  have  this  field  evaluation  unit 
down  in  Virginia, 

Dr  Parks  Well,  I  should  have  said  some 
military  installation  where  there  are  troop.= 

Mr  Cousins.  Right  I  will  certainly  buy 
that  becauce  I  think  if  you  carry  their  logic 
out  at  the  moment,  you  would  have  to  move 
that  to  Devens  or  some  place  that  is  close  to 
Natlck  where  they  would  have  everything  to- 
gether I  am  not  H'guing  one  side  or  the 
other  uf  that  I  am  Just  trying  to  say  I  think 
the  case  for  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
IS  somewhat  analogous  in  that  here  if  our 
information  is  correct,  that  It  is  the  center 
of  the  industry  and  the  place  where  they  can 
work   most    closely   with   the   Industrv,  then 
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that  Is  a  very  logical  argument  for  having  it 
separated  from  their  major  Installation  at 
Natlck. 

Dr  Parxs.  There  are  some  trocips,  GI's.  at 
Natick  now.  I  guess  there  are  maybe  20 
subjects  they  use  In  those  climatic  chambers. 

This  Maynard  they  ar°  talking  about,  does 
everyone  know  what  that  Is?  It  was  an 
Ordnance.  It  was  an  ordnance  test  station 
Ordilance  gave  it  up  about  a  year  ago,  and 
the  Quartermaster  t'ook  It  over  The  gen- 
eral lives  out  there  There  are  few  houses 
on  the  post.  Colonel  Whitney.  I  guess,  lives 
there,  and  the  Army  does  some  of  their  air 
delivery  test  dropping  out  there  I  have 
forgotten  what  It  is,  2,000  or  3,000  acres  or 
something  It  was  formerly  an  Ordnance 
test  station.  What  their  future  plans  are 
for  that,  I  don't  know,  but  this  animal 
facility,  ihey  want  to  build,  would  be  built 
at  Natlck. 

Mr  Cousins  I  think  one  of  the  disturb- 
ing things  to  U.S.  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
both  our  educational  and  professional  repu- 
tations. Is  this:  What  we  feel  Is  a  lack  ^-t 
objectivity  In  looking  at  this  thing.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  the  people  here  In 
Chicago  have  been  told  to  keep  their  mouth 
shut  or  they  will  get  fired.  We  are  told — 
well,  I  will  give  you  a  specific  example.  The 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr  Morse,  calls  Dr  Ret- 
tallata  and  says  What  the  heck  .\re  you  g'lys 
doing  In  this  thing,  and  you  are  proposing 
something  th.it  Is  illegal  anyT»,-ay.  and  all 
this  kind  of  stuff  which  doesn't  seem  to  us 
to  be  a  particularly  logical  or  objective 
way  to  take  a  look  at  it 

Chairman  Abr.\ms.  We  have  had  none  of 
that  given  to  us,  o'  course. 

Mr  COTTsrNS  I  didn't  feel  you  had.  I  Just 
wanted  to  point  out  tliat  this  la  really  the 
disturbing  thing  from  our  standpoint  be- 
cause the  best  resear'^h  and  development 
should  be  done  for  the  Qu.u-terraaster  Corps, 
and  we  Just  think  as  best  we  know  that  Chi- 
cago Is  the  proper  location  for  It.  We  have 
then  turned  around  and  come  up  with  a 
specific  location  where  it  can  fit  Into  the 
commuxLity  and  everything  worked  out  nice- 
ly In  our  opinion. 

Chairman  Abe-^ms  Gentlemen.  Is  there 
anything  more  anybody  would  like  to  say  one 
way  or  the  other  because  we  appreciate  your 
coining  in  here  on  a  holiday  and  glvli.g  us 
this  time.  We  do  very  much  appreciate  the 
Information  you  have  given  us,  and  we  can  t 
say  what  the  course  of  this  will  be,  but  we 
can  assure  you  If  we  are  Involved  In  It,  we 
shall  do  ovir  best  to  come  to  a  very  ob- 
jective conclusion, 

Mr.  RiTTEESKXicp.  Doctor,  may  I  "R/C-.tal- 
lat"  by  saying  we  appreciate  the  fair  hear- 
ing that  you  nave  given  us  up  to  this  p'jint, 
and  likewise  we  appreciate  your  coming  here 
on  a  holiday  because  you  are  serving  your 
cotintry,  too. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  might  say  you  can 
"Rettallat."      [Laughter  ) 

Mr.   RiTTSRSKKMP.  Thank    you,    sir. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:15  o'clock  i 


Nationai,  Academy  or  Sciknces, 

Nattokai.    Reseaach   Councii.. 
Washington,  DC.  April  4,  1961. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAt  Mb.  Yates:  During  the  afternoon 
session  of  a  meeting  of  a  task  group  of  the 
National  Acailemy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  Advisory  Board  on  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Development  In 
Clilcago,  111.,  on  March  31,  1961,  reviewing 
the  relocation  of  the  Quartermaster  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  from  the  sclentlflc 
and  technolo^cal  viewpoint,  you  made  a  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  the  stenotyplst's  record 
of  that  session.  At  that  time  the  chairman 
of  the  task  group.  Dr.  Allen  Abrams,  stated 
that  a  copy  of  the  record  would  be  made 
available  to  you. 
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.  letter   Is  to  Inform  you   that  the   Ad- 

Board    on     Quartermaster     Research 

)''vel.>pment.    in    acrnrdanre    with    the 

ct     No      DA-19    129^  QM    1508     b»"t»pen 

ttional  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Head- 

■rs,  Quarterrnivster  Reeearch  and   E:.gl- 

g    Command,    cannot    release    minutes 

eting.s   without  authorization  from  its 

jr      I  therefore  suggest  that  you  make 

reque.st  known   to  the  Secretary  of  the 

f  jr   whom    this    particular    study    w.is 

iCted    through    the   Quartermaster    Re- 

1   and    Engineering    Command.    Natlck, 

Re  pectfully  yours. 

Frank  R    Fisher, 
' tec^itire   Secretary,  Advisory  Board  on 
Quarter-master,    Research    and    Devel- 
opment. 


Quartermaster  Food  anu 

CONT  VINES  InSTTTUTE. 

April  5,  19€1 
Hon    Robert  .s    McNamara, 

Secre\ary  of  Dffr''i-*e. 
Department  of  Defenie. 
Wash  ngton,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  SExrRET.\RY:  On  Friday.  March  31, 
at  1  o  clock,  a  rr'i  fi.rm.i  he;irlng  was  held  by 
a  gii-called  task  griaip  of  the  Nationai 
Academy  nt  Sclenr»«s-Natlot.al  Research 
Couni  il  Advis  iry  Board  ^n  :he  Quartermas- 
ter Food  and  Container  Instltu'e,  presum- 
ably '  n  tne  question  of  whether  ihe  Quar- 
termaster Fo<xl  and  Container  Institute 
should  be  relocated  in  Chicago  or  in  some 
other  2lty  in  the  country 

At  that  time  I  made  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  hearine.  the  principal  ones 
being  that  insufficient  time  had  been  given 
to  prcponents  seeking  to  retain  the  Quar- 
term.u  ter  Fo<xl  a:id  Container  Institute  in 
the  ci'.y  of  Chicago  to  prepare  for  the  hear- 
ing: and  second,  to  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  repeated  req-.iests  made  to  the  Secret<u-y 
o.'  the  Armv  and  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
for  thi}  data  underlying  the  Army's  require- 
ments for  a  new  F'Xid  and  Container  Insti- 
tute, ooth  with  r<spect  to  physical  plant 
smd  nt.'ceasary  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel, the  requ':'.st  had  r.'^t  even  boon  .icknowl- 
edged.   let  alone   complied   with. 

I  8U;?gested  at  the  henjing  that  the  tui- 
reaiistic  time  limit  Imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Army  on  the  Advisory  C<jmmlt- 
tee  3  s".udy  prevented  obtaining  any  useful 
result  from  the  hearing,  and  I  requested  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  sh' 'Wing  my  objec- 
ti'ir.s  and  the  discussion  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  Task  Group, 
myself  and  the  other  Chicago  witnesses  who 
were  tiiere.  In  order  that  I  might  be  in  a 
jxaeltlo'i  to  make  further  representatljiis  to 
the  Congress. 

The  ;halrman  of  the  task  group.  Dr  Alien 
Abramf-.  agreed  to  make  a  copy  available  to 
me.  Since  that  time  I  have  repeated  my 
demand  for  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  Dr 
Fisher  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Morsp.  personally  and  through  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  ji  a  letter  dated  April 
4.  1961  from  Dr.  Frank  R.  Fisher,  executive 
secreta-y  of  the  advisory  board  on  quarter- 
master research  and  development.  National 
Acaden.y  of  Sciences,  copy  of  which  I  am 
enclosl:ig,  stating  that  Dr.  Abrams  cannot 
make  f.  copy  of  the  tran.scrlpt  available  to 
me.  Tils  last  example  of  flagrant  and  auto- 
cratic i-efusai  to  offer  any  kind  of  coopera- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  obt.tln 
a  fair  md  objective  review  of  the  proposal 
conflm  3  my  belief  that  the  hearing  was 
rigged  and  that  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  compel  moving  the  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago tc   Natlck. 

The  ipproval  by  the  House  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  military  construction  bill  cer- 
tainly meant  that  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
to  be  given  a  fair  hearing  and  fair  considera- 
tion fo.-  retention  of  the  Food  and  Container 


Institute  In  our  city     That  fair  hearing  has 
not  been  given. 

Therefore.  I  formally  protest  the  prf'tend- 
ed  hearing  that  was  held  last  Friday  ;n  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  I  hereby  dpmand  that 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  that  hearing  be 
made  available  to  me  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. I  suggest,  also,  that  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  Interested  in  giving  all  pur'Jes 
to  this  matter  fair  consideration,  the  Q\)ar- 
termaster  Corps  be  required  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Chicago  group  the  Information 
respecting  the  Army's  requlremenTi!  as  listed 
above  so  that  It  may  prepare  a  proposal  based 
on  facts  rather  than  one  which  can  only  be 
based  on  speculation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

StDNTiT  R  Yates. 
Member  of  Congress. 


I>et»artmei»t  of  ttie  .^rmt 
Washington,  DC,  Apr^l  8,  1961. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DXAK  Ma  Yates:  I  undersUand  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  Morse  that 
you  have  requested  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  a  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences- Nationai  Research  Council  Advi- 
sory Board  on  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Development. 

I  find  that  the  transcript  you  requestt-d 
has  not  yet  been  prepared  from  the  sten  j- 
type  notes.  I  have  asked  that  the  u-ajiscri|>t 
be  transmitted  to  you  as  soon  as  received 

I   regret  the   delay  and   I   shall   have   the 
transmittal  expedited. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elvis  J    Stahr.  Jr  . 
Secretar;^  of  the  Army. 


Congress  or  the  Unitid  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1961 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Wcshmgtdn,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SmcKrrAMJ :  Reference  Is  made  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  April  6  In  which  I  pro- 
tested formally  the  so-called  hearing  "f 
the  Task  Group  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  Quartermaster  Fo<jd 
and  Container  Institute,  presumably  on  tlie 
question  of  whether  the  Quartermaster  F'jod 
and  Container  Institute  should  be  relocated 
In  Chicago  or  In  some  other  city  In  Uie 
country.  In  that  letter  I  requested  also 
that  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  that  hear- 
ing be  made  available  to  me  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

I  have  Just  received  Uie  letter  dated  April 
8  signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J 
Stahr.  Jr..  Indicating  that  the  transcript  I 
had  requested  had  not  yet  been  prepareil 
from  the  stenotype  notes  and  that  a  copy 
would  be  transmitted  to  me  as  soon  as  It  is 
received. 

It  Is  interesting  that  on  the  same  day  I 
received  that  letter.  I  also  received  from 
Hon.  CARi  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a  copy  of  tlie 
study  prepartKi  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  accordance  with  the  amendment  I  offered 
t..D  the  military  construction  bill.  This 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  required  the  SecreUiry  to  make  such 
a  study  t^j  determine  whether  the  Quarter- 
mastfr  Fof>d  and  Container  Institute  should 
t>e  rel'Cated  In  the  city  of  Chicago  or  else- 
where. The  Secretary's  study  was  trarts- 
mltted  to  Chairman  Vinson  by  letter  dated 
April  7.  1961.  TTie  study  Itself  Is  undated 
nor  Is  Einy  date  afnxed  to  the  special  rept.rt 
prepared  by  the  Task  Oroup  which  is  therein 
contained  as  an  exhibit,  which  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  were  prepared 
before  or  after  the  hearings 

I  predicted  the  study's  conclusion  In  my 
letter  t/i  you  when  I  declared  that  I  be- 
lieved the  hearing  was  rigged.  The  result 
was  obvious  and  Inevitable  under  the  condl- 
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tlons  set  up  by  the  Army.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  r«  commends  now  presumably 
^B  a  result  of  ihe  study  th:it  the  Institute 
be  mr)ved  to  .Natlrk 

It  IS  palpably  clear  that  If  the  Secretary's 
(toetston  had  net  already  been  made  prior  to 
the  so-called  study,  it  was  made  without 
reference  to  the  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  he  himself  in  his  letter  to  me  In- 
dicated had  no-,  yet  been  typed  at  the  time 
he  forwarded  the  study  to  Chairman  Vinson 
The  transcript  contains  the  views  of  the 
representatives  from  Chicago  and  Is  the  only 
document  In  which  their  views  are  pre- 
sented. Yet  the  transcript  was  never  con- 
sidered by  either  the  task  group  or  the  Sec- 
retary Can  the  Secretary  say  in  truth  that 
he  accorded  fair  treatment  to  all  parties? 

In  my  last  letter  I  suggested  that  "if  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  Interested  in  giv- 
ing all  parties  to  this  matter  fair  considera- 
tion, the  Quartermaster  Corps  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  available  to  the  Chicago 
group  the  information  respecting  the  Army's 
requirements."  We  ha\e  tried  in  every  way 
we  know  to  obtain  the  Army's  requirements 
as  to  land,  buildings,  and  personnel.  All  our 
requests  have  been  rejected.  For  some  rea- 
son the  Army  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
has  given  this  matter  a  classification  of  "top 
secret. "  equivalent  to  the  clnssiflcation  re- 
served only  for  the  most  \ital  military  se- 
crets. If  you  will  look  at  the  transcript  you 
will  see  that  I  specifically  demanded  such 
information  from  the  representative  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  attending  the  hearings. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  or  the  Army 
since. 

We  from  Chicago  hope  that  you  will  pro- 
tect our  right  to  a  fair  hearing  and  fair 
consideration  as  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sidney  R.  Yatks. 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Wa.shington.  DC     April  14,   1961. 
Hon    Elvis  J    Stahr.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  Congressman  Sidney 
Yates,  on  the  11th  of  April,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  hf  considered  a  biased  study 
performed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  relocation 
of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute  from  its  present  site  at  Chicago, 
111. 

I  have  recelvetl  a  copy  of  Mr.  Yates'  letter 
and  am  particularly  concerned  with  that 
portion  of  the  Utter  which  alleges  that  the 
Army  has  failed  i/O  make  known  to  Mr.  Yates 
and  various  Illinois  Interests  Information 
respecting  the  Army's  requirements  "as  to 
land,  buildings,  md  personnel  "  Involved  In 
the  propcjsed  rek>catlon. 

Mr.  Yates  poln'i  out  that  this  Information 
Is  deemed  to  be  essential  In  order  for  his 
group  to  prepare  an  intelligent  and  knowl- 
edgeable recomniendation  on  the  proposed 
relocation. 

In  view  of  thit  serious  allegation  and  be- 
cause of  my  Ob  lous  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  it  Is  requested  that  you  review  this 
entire  matter  and  pro\lde  me  with  a  report 
on  the  validity  of  these  allegations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Vinson,  Chairman. 


Comptrollei   General  of  the 

United  .States. 
nashiJigton.  April  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Sidney  R    Yates, 
House  C'f  Rcprciintatives 

Delah  Mr  Yat»  This  is  m  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  April  11.  1961.  concerning  the 
feasibUlty  study  :o  be  made  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  H  R.  5000.  be- 
fore transferring  the  Quartermaster  Food 
and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago,  111  , 
to  Natlck,  Mass 

In  view  of  the  decision  announced  by  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  to  transfer  the  fa- 
cility now  occupied  by  the  Quartermaster 
Chicago  Administration  Center  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  you  asked 
whether  the  same  estimated  savings  would 
result  from  relocation  of  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  to  Natlck,  Mass.,  as 
shown  by  our  report  "Analysis  of  Cost  of 
Planned  Inactlviatlon  of  the  Chicago  Ad- 
ministration Center.  Department  of  the 
Army,"  B-141592,  April  27.  1960.  as  from  re- 
location of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
to  another  site  in  Chicago,  such  as  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology.  In  addition, 
you  afk  our  opinion  as  to  the  factors  which 
should  l>e  considered  in  comparing  the  costs 
of  locating  and  operating  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  at  different  sites. 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  possible  saving  of  relocating  and  operat- 
ing the  Food  and  Container  Institute  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  or  other 
site  in  Chicago  nr  compared  to  our  estimated 
savings  from  relocation  at  the  Quartermas- 
ter Research  and  Engineering  Center.  Natlck, 
Mass  Our  review  was  based  entirely 
on  the  operations  of  the  Institute  at 
the  Chicago  Administration  Center  and  the 
specific  plans  developed  at  Natlck  for  relo- 
cation and  partial  consolidation  of  the  In- 
stitute with  other  Quartermaster  research  fa- 
cilities and  activities  already  located  at 
Natlck.  Provl<:!on  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Pood  and  Container  Institute  was  but  one 
of  the  considerations  Involved  in  the  pro- 
posed deactivation  of  the  Chicago  Adminis- 
tration Center.  Our  report  doe?  Include  a 
statement  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Army 
at  the  time  of  our  report  In  considering  other 
possible  relocation  sites  for  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute 

With  respect  to  your  second  inquiry,  we 
believe  any  meaningful  companion  of  cost 
for  relocation  at  different  sites  must  be 
based  on  the  particular  laboratory  activities 
or  combination  of  activities  plarmed  to  be 
relocated  to  each  site  in  relation  to  the  fa- 
cilities and  activities  which  may  already  be 
located  at  the  site.  Any  such  study  should 
consider  the  estimated  costs  for  nny  neces- 
sary construction,  conversion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  facilities,  equipment  requirements. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  recjuirements 
for  operntlon  of  the  laboratories,  and  any 
related  administrative  services  not  other- 
wise provided  for  Consideration  must  also 
be  given  to  the  need  for  community-type 
services  and  housing  usunlly  provided  at 
military  installations,  aiid  for  'he  direct 
costs  of  moving. 

We  trust  the  Information  provided  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   Camphell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


April 
Hon    Carl  "Vinson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Tliank  yo 
letter  of  April  21,  which  enclosed 
the  letter  dated  April  12  of  John 
signing  for  Dr.  Herbert  F  York 
pose  of  the  letter  is  to  express 
opinion  that  the  relocation  of  the 
Container  Institute  from  Chlcngo 
Mass..  Is  urgently  required. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Dr.  York  hi 
formed  himself  as  thoroughly  as 
have  about  the  project,  but  haf 
letter  which  someone  prepared  fo 
certainly  could  not  have  read  the 
of  proceedings  of  the  Nationai 
Coui^cil  which  stvidied  tlie  propof 
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tion, for  he  says  The  relocation  of  the 
Institute  at  Natlck  will  mean  that  certain 
important  technical  facilities,  such  as  the  ra- 
diation facility,  will  be  readily  available  for 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  while  in  Chicago 
these  facilities  would  have  to  be  separately 
provided." 

Had  Dr  York  read  page  104  of  the  tran- 
script he  would  have  learned  that  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  now  has  a  sizable 
reactor  and  a  radiation  laboratory  in  which 
It  has  done  and  now  does  extensive  food  re- 
search. Moreover,  there  is  no  such  faciUty 
at  Natlck  now — only  one  In  contemplation 
which  the  Quartermaster  Corps  proposes  to 
move  from  California  to  Natlck  Thus,  i!  Dr. 
York's  argument  for  an  appropriate  location 
is  based  upon  the  availability  of  a  reactor, 
it  Is  clear  that  he  should  favor  the  Chicago 
location 

The  facts  revealed  oy  the  transcript  are 
shocking  and  warrant  an  immediate  investi- 
gation by  your  committee.  For  example,  it 
is  indicated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  already  expended  $250,000  for  designing 
the  new  facility  for  Natlck.  This  appears  to 
be  an  unauthorized  expenditure,  for  it  was 
made  from  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1960  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure  had 
neither  been  authorized  by  your  committee 
nor  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate.  Even  were  the  expenditure 
authorized.  It  would  be  excessive  The  ex- 
penditure of  *250,0O0  for  designing  a  facility 
to  cost  $3.8   million   is    patently   exorbltaiv> 

Finally.  It  Is  Indicated  that  the  new  struc- 
ture proposed  for  Natlck  contain.'^  97  000 
square  feet  plus  converted  space  of  20.000 
square  feet  The  cost  for  this  is  $3  8  million 
The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  recently 
constructed  its  chemistry  building  contain- 
ing 150,000  square  feet — approximately  one- 
third  more  square  footage  than  the  NaticK 
prop>o6al — at  a  cost  of  $3  5  million  If  90  000 
square  feet  Is  the  Corps'  requirement  for 
space  for  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute. 
I  am  quite  svire  an  appropriate  facility  could 
not  be  constructed  on  the  campus  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  for  much  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  tlie  Quarter- 
master Corps  for  Natlck.  We  still  have  no 
idea,  of  course,  and  the  transcript  does  not 
show  the  personnel  which  would  be  needed 
ill  operating  the  facility,  either  at  Natlck  ■" 
o>ewhere 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Quartes - 
master  Corps  on  the  scientific  atmosphere 
pervading  the  Natick  installation  Certainly 
that  atmosphere  could  not  be  more  condu- 
cive to  scientific  activity  nor  better  designed 
to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Institute 
than  would  be  the  surroundings  of  a  great 
scientific  and  technological  center  of  learn- 
ing .'uch  as  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nf^logy, 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  becoming  quite  clear 
in  every  respect  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  new  lacility  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Chicago. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sidney  R    Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Director    of    Defense 
Reseirch    and    Engineeelno. 
Washington,  DC.   April  26,  1961. 
Hon  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
House  of  Representatiies 

Dear  Mr  Yates:  Secretary  McNamara  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  addressed  to 
him  on  April  11  1961.  regarding  the  proposed 
move  of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute 

In  order  to  clarify  some  apparent  con- 
fusion regarding  the  sequence  of  events  and 
the  dates  when  certain  reports  were  pre- 
pared, the  following  sequence  of  events  has 
been  established : 

March  29,  1961 :  Organization  meeting  of 
task  group  of  the  National  Research  Council 
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Advisory   Board   on   Quartermaster    research 
and  development. 

March  31.  1961:  Second  meeting  of  the  tasK 
group. 

April  2—6,  1961 :  Preparation  of  the  task 
group  report  entitled:  "Special  Report  on  Re- 
location of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute." 

April  7,  1961:  Task  group  report  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Board. 

April  7.  1961 :  Secretary  of  the  .\rmv's  study 
on  relocation  of  Quartermaster  Frx)d  and 
Container  Institute,  prepared  and  forwarded. 

April  13.  1961:  Transcript  of  the  March  31 
meeting  of  the  task  eroup  received  by  Army. 

April  17.  1961:  Transcript  forwarded  by 
Army  to  Congressman  Sidney  R   Y.\tes. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  task  ^oup  report  was 
prepared  prior  to  comp'.eti  ju  of  the  tran- 
script of  its  March  31  meeting.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  unreasonable  since  the  task 
group  members  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  situation,  had  examined  previous 
reports  on  the  subject,  and  had  participated 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  March  31  meeting. 

In  regard  to  specirlc  Arm.y  requirements  £ia 
to  land,  buildings  and  personnel  for  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  at  any  vocation  other 
than  In  conjunction  with  their  existing  re- 
search and  development  facilities  at  Natlck. 
Mass..  I  am  informed  by  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  Office  that  no 
specific  plans  have  been  prepared.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Army  Is  preparing  a  letter 
replying  Ln  more  detail  on  this  matter  as 
raised  In  your  letters  to  Mr  McNamara.  dated 
AprU  5  and  11,  1961. 

I  am  assured  that  the  task  group  as  well 
as  other  groups  which  have  considered  this 
problem  In  the  past,  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  arguments  favoring  the  relocation  of 
the  Institute  In  Chicago. 

Several  studies  conducted  over  a  period 
of  years  by  separate  groups  and  by  n.y  staff 
show  a  preponderance  of  evidence  favoring 
the  relocation  of  the  Institute  at  Natick. 
Mass.,  on  the  site  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Development 
facilities.  In  view  of  this  evidence,  and  after 
considering  carefully  such  advantages  as 
might  result  from  relocating  th^i  Institute 
falsewhere,  I  have  urged  that  f^kCKltles  fur 
housing  It  at  Natlck  be  provided  as  e.\pe- 
dltlously  as  is  prudent 

I  truat  that  the  foregoing  Information  Is 
fully  responsive  to  your  letter 
Sincerely, 

Herbckt  F    York 


HOtrSE    OF    RCRSSENT^rrVKS. 

CoMJcmrEx  on  Armkd  SiHncE.s, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  April  28.  196! 
Hon.  SiONTT  Yatxs, 
House  of  Representatiiei, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAB  Sm:  This  la  In  reference  to  your  let- 
ter of  April  36,  1961  In  which  you  called  my 
attention  to  the  expenditure  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Quarterm.T.ster 
Pood  and  Container  Institute  to  Natlck,  M.^ss, 
I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  comment  on  both  the  authority  for  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  and  the  large 
amotint  Involved. 

Aa  soon  as  I  receive  the  Secretary's  reply 
to  your  Inquiry,  I  will  make  It  available  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Cakl  Vryrsop*. 

Chairma-n 

DlPARTMEfrr    or    THK    AJIMT, 

Washington,  DC.  May  1,  IHl. 
Hon.    StDNTT    R.   Tatks, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Me.  Tatei:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  haa  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Tarther 
Inqulrlea,  addrened  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenaa,    ooncemfng    tbe    relocation    of    the 


Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute. 

The  ^j-my's  selection  of  the  National  .A  ad- 
emy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
Advisor/  Board  on  Quartermaster  Reseiirch 
and  De^  elopment  to  study  the  problem  was 
made  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  Council 
was  Identified  by  name  In  the  section  108 
amendment  to  H.R.  5000;  second,  the  Council 
was  rec(  mmended  In  the  January  1961  "Criti- 
cal Rc'.  lew  of  the  Proposed  Relocation  of 
the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute tor  the  Armed  Forces"  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  third,  the  Army 
was  sat.sfied  that  this  organization,  repre- 
senting responsible  academic,  industrial,  and 
research  organizations,  would  provide  ob- 
jective md  unbiased  recommendations.  To 
Insure  objectivity,  a  representative  of  the 
Army  Siecretarlat  attended  the  March  29 
meeting  of  this  board.  On  Instructions,  this 
representative  Informed  the  board  members 
that,  although  the  Army  desired  their  rec- 
ommendations as  promptly  as  possible,  their 
report  must  reflect  the  Independent,  objec- 
tive thinking  of  the  board  after  considera- 
tion of  all  available  Information. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  study,  of 
which  the  board's  recommendations  are  a 
part,  WIS  to  determine  that  location  in  the 
United  States  which  would  accommodate 
food  and  container  research  at  optlmiun  ef- 
ficiency with  minimum  overall  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  conclusion  that  Natlck 
was  the  logical  location  for  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  was  reached  only  after 
full  consideration  of  the  views  of  all  In- 
terested parties.  This  Included  considera- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
"Critical  Review." 

Your  letter  indicates  that  the  Army  has 
withheld  Its  requirements  pertaining  to 
"land,  buildings,  and  personnel"  from  the 
Chicago  group.  The  detailed  requirements 
for  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  at  Na- 
tlck were  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  86ta  Congress,  and  most  recently  were 
reflected  In  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 'Critical  Review  '■  Additionally,  no 
record  can  be  found  of  any  unanswered  re- 
quest from  your  ofllce  for  detailed  require- 
ments for  the  Fo<xl  and  Container  Institute 
which  could  be  adapted  to  any  location. 

Regarding  the  availability  of  overall  plana 
and  sp«ciflcati()ns  which  could  be  adapted 
to  any  .'.elected  location,  the  Army  has  nevor 
prep^vred  detailed  plana  f  >r  l(x:atlons  other 
than  N.aick,  since  all  prior  studies  over  a 
period  of  years  have  con.sls'ently  demon- 
strated the  over-riding  advantage  of  this 
location  from  the  viewpoint  of  operating 
efBciency  and  economy. 

The  Army  facility  plans  at  Natlck  Involve 
the  augmentation  of  existing  facilities  with 
a  mlnlr:ium  of  new  cons'ructlon.  Location 
of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  at  any 
other  site  wovild  involve  not  only  the  Initial 
new  coiistructlon  Items  planned  for  Natlck. 
but  also  certain  additional  support  facili- 
ties w^.lch  are  In  being  at  Natlck.  This 
fact  hi.s  been  recognized  by  the  Illinois 
Instltu'e  of  Technol'igv  It  Is  generally  un- 
derstoo<l  that  ronstrurtl-n  costs  at  Natlck 
and  Chicago  a:?  relatively  equal.  There- 
fore, It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  tliat  total 
capital  Investment  cos's  at  a  Chicago  loca- 
tion would  be  higher  than  at  Natlck.  For 
this  significant  reason  the  Army  has  not  pre- 
pared detailed  criteria,  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications  for    the    Chicago    location. 

A  comparison  of  Initial  construction  costs 
is  only  one  of  several  considerations  which 
has  led  to  the  Army's  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  relocation  to  Natlck.  The  adminis- 
trative support  costs  would  be  approximately 
»500.0o<i  a  year  higher  at  any  location  other 
than  Natlck.  There  Is  also  the  need  for 
approximately  50  more  overhead  personnel 
If  the  ?'ood  and  Cont^ner  Institute  l.s  not 
located  with  Its  parent  command  This  Is 
to  say  nothing  of  certain  essential  research 
equipment  that  would  have  to  be  duplicated 


by  construction  at  both  locations  if  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  ware  not  collocated 

with  Its  parent  organization  at  Natlck. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  GCRHAXDT, 

Brigadier  General,  GS,  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison. 
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House  OF  REPRESENTATrvrs. 

CoMMrrriE  on  Armed  Services. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  3,  1961. 
Hon.  Sidney  Yates, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sid  :  Attached  for  your  Information  Is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  In  respect  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  reviews  In 
detail  certain  of  the  statements  made  by  you 
In  your  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara dated  April  11,  1961  and  Is  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  April  14.  In  which  I 
expressed  concern  over  various  allegations 
made  In  your  letter. 

Although  Secretary's  Stahr's  letter  Indi- 
cates that  he  will  furnish  you  with  the  same 
Information  as  is  contained  In  the  letter 
addressed  to  me.  I  nevertheless  am  providing 
you  with  a  copy  to  Insure  your  receipt  of 
this  information. 
Sincerely. 

Caai.  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


Mat  1,  1961. 
Hon   Carl  'Vinson. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  14  expressing  concern  over  Congress- 
man Yates'  allegations  that  our  recent 
studies  on  the  proposed  relocation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Institute 
were  biased,  and  that  the  Army  had  failed 
to  make  known  Its  requirements  to  Dllnols 
Interests. 

I  have  reviewed  this  entire  matter  as  you 
requested,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  these  alle- 
gations are  without  foundation. 

Our  selection  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  Advisory 
Board  on  Quartermaster  Research  and  De- 
velopment to  study  the  problem  was  made 
for  three  reasons:  First,  this  Board  was 
Identified  by  name  In  Mr,  Yates'  amend- 
ment; second,  the  NAS,  NRC  was  recom- 
mended In  the  January  1961.  "Critical  Re- 
view of  the  Proposed  Relocation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  InsUtute 
for  the  Armed  Forces"  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  and  third,  the  Army  was 
satisfied  that  the  Board,  representing  respon- 
sible academic.  Industrial,  and  research  or- 
ganizations, would  provide  objective  and 
unbiased  recotrxmendatlons.  To  Insure  ob- 
jectivity, a  representative  of  the  Army  secre- 
tariat attended  the  March  29  meeting  <-f 
this  Board  On  Instructl- >ns,  he  Informed 
the  B.  >ar'l  members  that,  although  the  Army 
desired  their  recommendations  as  promptly 
as  possible,  their  report  must  reflect  the  In- 
dependent, objective  thinking  of  the  Board 
after  consideration  of  all  available  Informa- 
tion. 

The   purpose   of   my   study,   of   which   the 

Board's  recomm.endatlons  are  a  part,  w>iS  to 
determine  that  1.  "catlon  In  the  United  SUtes 
which  would  acc'immi-xlate  f'jod  and  con- 
tainer resei^r.-h  at  optimum  efficiency  with 
n.inimum  overall  cvTst  to  the  Government 
Insofar  as  that  •lement  of  the  .\dvl»<jry  Board 
action  Is  concerned,  members  of  the  Advls.  ry 
Board  were  present  In  person  at  the  meet- 
ing and  thereafter  deliberated  and  reached 
their  conclusions  biased  on  all  the  facts, 
Including  their  recollection  of  oral  state- 
ments of  Interested  parties  My  conclusion 
was  Indeed  made  before  a  transcript  of  the 
meeting  was  cr>mpleted  and  was  based  on  the 
Advlsf^ry  Board's  report,  on  data  contained 
In     the     minols     Institute     of    Technology 


"Critical  Review  ,'  and  on  advice  and  Infor- 
mation furnlsht-d  by  my  stall  In  fact,  it  Is 
unusual  that  a  transcript  was  made  of  this 
meeting  at  all  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  often  review  the  original 
evidence  on  matters  which  are  brought  be- 
fore me  for  decision. 

Mr  Yates  alleges  that  the  Army  has  with- 
held its  requln  ments  pertaining  to  "land, 
buildings,  and  f^rsonnel"  from  the  Chicago 
group.  In  his  letter  of  April  11  to  Secretary 
McNamara.  he  stated.  "We  have  tried  In  every 
way  that  we  knaw  to  obtain  the  Army's  re- 
quirements as  to  land,  buildings,  and  per- 
sonnel. All  of  our  requests  have  been  re- 
jected" As  far  IS  I  am  aware,  the  Army  has 
never  received  a  ay  written  request  from  Mr 
Yates  for  specific  information  with  respect 
to  the  needs  of  the  Quartermaster  Corpw  for 
land,  buildings,  or  personnel.  I  have  been 
unable  to  unco\er  any  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  such  Information  was  so  withheld.  In 
fact,  the  detailed  requirements  for  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  at  Natlck  were 
published  in  tie  proceedings  of  the  86lh 
Congress  and  most  recently  were  reflected  In 
the  minoU  Institute  of  Technology  "Critical 
Review." 

As  for  the  availability  of  overall  plans  and 
specifications  which  could  be  adapted  to 
any  selected  ICKatlon,  the  Army  has  never 
prepared  any  detailed  plans  for  relocation 
of  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  other 
than  to  Natlck.  Mass.,  since  all  prior  studies 
over  a  period  of  years  have  consistently 
demonstrated  tlie  overriding  advantages  of 
this  location  from  the  viewpoint  of  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  economy. 

The  Army  facility  plans  at  Natlck  involve 
the  augmentation  of  existing  facilities  with 
a  mlnlmvim  of  new  construction.  Location 
of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  at  any 
other  site  would  Involve  not  only  the  in- 
itial new  construction  Items  planned  for 
Natlck,  but  also  certain  additional  support 
facilities  which  are  in  being  at  Natlck 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology.  It  Is  gen- 
erally understcx>a  that  construction  costs  at 
Natlck  and  Chicago  are  relatively  equal. 
Therefore,  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
total  capital  Investment  costs  at  a  Chicago 
location  would  be  higher  than  at  Natlck. 
For  this  significant  reason  the  Army  has 
not  prepared  detailed  criteria,  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  Chicago  location. 

Parenthetlcallj ,  I  point  out  that  a  com- 
parison of  Initial  construction  costs  Is  only 
one  of  several  considerations  which  has  led 
to  my  concluslor.s  concerning  the  relocation 
to  Natlck.  The  t.dmlnlstratlve  support  costs 
would  be  approximately  (500.000  a  year  high- 
er at  any  location  other  than  Natlck.  I  refer 
also  to  the  need  for  approximately  50  more 
overhead  personnel  if  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  is  not  located  with  its  parent  com- 
mand. This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
eaeentlal  research  equipment  that  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  by  construction  at  both 
locations.  If  the  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute were  not  collocated  with  Its  parent 
organization  at  N'atlck. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this 
vital  construction  requirement  of  the  Army's, 
and  I  hope  the  foregoing  information  Is  ade- 
quate for  your  purposes  In  separate  cor- 
respondence, I  will  furnish  Congressman 
Yates  the  same  Information. 
Sincerely. 

Elvis  J  Stahr   Jr  , 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  \'TNSO^^  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  i  econsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


mt:xomixee  tribe  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R  4130 »  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  termination  of 
Federal  services  to  the  Menominee  Tribe 
of  Wiscon:>in,  with  a  Senate  araendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:    Messrs. 

ASPINALL.     H.'iLEY.     EDMONDSON,     SaYLOR, 

and  Berry. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker .  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
291 )  to  provide  funds  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  "Ways  and 
Means,  a  privileged  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1961, 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the  Eighty- 
Seventh  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  authorized  to  incur  such  ex- 
pense (not  In  excess  of  $25,000)  as  it  deems 
advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  t.e  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  this  expenditure  is  t-D  be  used 
for  or  does  this  come  under  the  heading 
of  classified  information?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  resolution  to  indicate 
what  it  is  to  be  used  for. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resol:ition  au- 
thorizes an  expenditure  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  operating  expcn.ses  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  on 
various  types  of  taxes:  as  W(?ll  as  ex- 
perts on  tariffs  and  social  security. 
This  also  includes  subscriptions  to  busi- 
ness and  financial  publications  and 
special  reports  on  studies  mace  by  uni- 
versities and  other  acknowledp?d  experts 
in  various  fields  of  the  ccmmittee's 
jurisdiction. 

Also,  it  is  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  make  long  distance  telephone  calls  in 
connection  with  scheduled  heai  ings.  For 
example,  the  committee  is  curr?ntly  con- 
ducting? 6  weeks  of  public  luarin<xs  on 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
President's  tax  me.ssace  and  more  than 
250  witnes-v^s  have  t>een  called. 

The  publ;c  addiess  system  has  to  be 
serviced  and  maintained — as  the  hearing 
room  is  in  con.st.ant  u.'^e.  Such  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  committee.  Our  com- 
mit t.ee  feels  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  made  a  very  modest  re- 
que^st  for  operating  expenses  for  the  87th 
Concress  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no  committt^  has  any  funds  fcr  making 


even  lonp -distance  telephone  calls  unless 
authorized  by  a  resolution  such  as  House 
Resolution  291. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliis  is  in  addition  tJ 
the  funds  already  authorized  for  the 
committee:    i.s  that  iiot   correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  vmII  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, 

Mr.  MILLS,  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  knows  that  there  are 
certain  expenditures  which  committees 
incur  that  are  paid  through  the  Office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But,  ex;>end:tures  of  the  nature 
just  described  are  not  paid  m  that  way. 
Telephone  bills  and  things  of  that  sort 
are  not  paid  through  the  Clerk's  office. 
This  is  to  enable  the  committee  to  get 
back  to  a  point  of  solvency,  I  might  say, 
because  the  chairman  was  a  little  bit 
derelict  in  not  recognizing  tlie  fact  that 
some  of  these  expenditures  were  not  paid 
through  the  Clerk's  office,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  not  require 
him  to  pay  these  expenses  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  that  this  is 
something,  when  we  find  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  tax -writing 
committee,  at  the  point  of  insolvency. 

Mr   MILLS     Well   that  is  the  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agresing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a '--reed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a.'^ked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  in  order 
to  a.sk  the  majority  leader  if  he  can  in- 
form the  House  as  to  the  legislative 
proE'ram 

Mr  Mc  CORMACK  I  assume  that  the 
pending  bill  will  be  disposed  of  today 
and.  if  not,  it  will,  of  course,  continue 
tomorrow.  But  tomorrow  the  House  will 
take  up  the  election  case  of  Roush  and 
Chambers.  House  Resolution  339.  But. 
I  want  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
on  Thursday,  the  reorganization  plan> 
which  I  mentioned  la.-^t  week  will  come 
up. 

I  want  p.irticularly  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  IvTembers  of  the  House 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  sev- 
eral bills  which  he  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  on  tomorrow.  Those 
bills  are: 

H.R,  3068  relating  to  informal  entries 
of  merchandise:  H.R.  2585  relating  to 
credits  against  unemployment  ux:  H.R 
929  relating  to  prepaid  dues  income; 
H  R.  2244  relating  to  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  certain  charitable  organi- 
zations; and  H  R.  4449  relating  to  im- 
portation of  religious  articles. 

Mr.   ARENDS.      Thos^e   will  all   be  on 
Wednesday? 
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Mr  McCORMACK.    That  is  correct — 
tomorrow. 

Mi-.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak^rr.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i.-  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  tne  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  c^alUd  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nam?s: 

I  Roll  No.  791 


Anfuso 
Ashley 
Avery 
Bailey 

Barrett 

Becker 

Burke.  Ma-.-* 

Ccih'.n 

Cederberg 

Ci.«o;8y 

C'urtL-i.  MA.SS. 

Dadclario 

Daw-K)ri 

Diggs 

Dui^ell 

Fentoii 

Flynt 

Grant 

Green.  Oreg 


Hal  pern 

HoUfleld 

Hosm*>r 

Ikarc).  Tex 

Jensen 

Karth 

K'^irns 

Ky; 

L.i.r.drum 

Macdoi.aid 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mason 

MUler.  NY 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Morn  .son 

Moulder 

O  Bne::,  N  Y 


O  Konski 

O  NeiU 

Poweh 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tupper 

Walter 

Watts 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION— J  EDWARD 
ROUSH  AGAINST  GEORGE  O 
CHAMBERS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution— House 
Resolution  339.  Report  No  513— which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  : 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration has  concluded  its  investigation,  in- 
cluding a  recount  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the 
election  of  November  8.  1960,  In  the  Fifth 
Congressional  Di.^tnct  of  Indiana,  pursuant 
to  House  Rescilution  1.  and 

Whereas  such  investigation  and  recount 
reveals  that  J  Edward  Roush  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  in  said  district  for 
Representative  in  Congress:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  J  Edward  Roush  w.^s  duly 
elected  as  a  Representative  to  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  and  Is  entitled  to 
a  seat  therein. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  re.solution — House 
Resolution  340,  Rpport  No.  514 — which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Re'^olved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  c.>nsidered  the  question  of  the 
right  of  J  Edward  Roush  or  George  O. 
Chambers,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
In  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  pursuant  to 
H.  Res  1,  Eighty -seventh  Congress,  and 
having  decided  that  the  said  J.  Edward 
Roush  Is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  In 
such  Congress  with  the  result  that  the  said 
J  Edward  Roush  Is  entitled  to  receive  and 
will  be  paid  the  compensation,  mileage,  al- 
lowances, and  other  emoluments  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  and  after  January  3. 


1961,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  In  connection  with  such  de- 
cision of  the  House,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  said  George  O.  Chambers  shall  be 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  compensation  at 
the  rate  provided  by  law  for  Members  of 
the  House  for  the  period  beginning  January 
3,  1961,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  de- 
cision of  the  House. 

(2)  The  said  J.  Edward  Roush  and  the 
said  George  O.  Chambers  each  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  the  mileage  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  mile,  on  the  same  basis  as 
now  provided  by  law  for  Members  of  the 
House,  for  each  round  trip  between  his  home 
In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  for  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  In  connection  with  the 
investigation  authorized  by  H  Res  1.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress 

(3)  The  said  J.  Edward  Roush  and  the 
Bald  George  O.  Chambers  each  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  those  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  him  In  connection  with  the  In- 
vestigation by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  In  accordance  with 
that  part  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C  226), 
which  provides  for  payment  of  expenses  In 
election  conte8t,« 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1962 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  Uie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill — H.R.  7577— mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7577, 
with  Mr.  Albert  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews]  had  48 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fenton]  had 
1  hour  and  4  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama   I  Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  G.ary]. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  which  cre- 
ated the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  11  years  ago.  That  the  law  was 
held  constitutional,  by  a  5-to-4  vote  of 
the  Court,  on  June  5  of  this  year,  only 
serves  to  make  the  delay  in  the  decision 
more  painful. 

A  calm  review  of  the  action  of  the 
Court  is  asked  for  two  reasons.  I  do 
not  feel  the  Court  deserves  any  loud 
hurrahs  for  its  action,  a.s  necessary  as 
it  wa.-^      It  was  high  tune  indeed  for  the 


Supreme  Court  to  give  power  to  this  at- 
tempt by  the  Congress  to  restrict  those 
forces  who  would  turn  on  us  from  the 
inside  and  destroy  our  precious  freedoms 
through  the  most  devious  and  damnable 
of  methods. 

And  since  the  Communist  Party  is 
concerned  in  this  case  I  feel  that  the 
quiet  approach  is  even  more  important. 
Indeed,  a  dangerous  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  our  eflorts  to  alert  the  citi- 
zenry to  the  perils  imposed  by  commu- 
nism. We  have  been  warned  so  long  and 
so  loudly  of  this  menace  to  freedom  that 
we  no  longer  listen.  The  louder  the  cry 
of  communism,  the  less  we  pay  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  the  cry  is  often  raised  by 
those  who  would  speed  us  to  an  equally 
disastrous  fate.  It  is.  however,  our  sol- 
emn duty  to  distinguish  between  the 
false  cry  of  "Wolf."  and  a  very  real  cry 
of  "Bear."  for  it  is  a  fierce  Soviet  grizzly 
that  stalks  our  world. 

In  this  regard — and  in  admitted  fear 
of  the  ever-present  danger  of  that  Rus- 
sian bear — I  would  like  to  discuss  a  facet 
of  this  world  problem  encompassed  by 
this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  vitalized  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  In  the  appropri- 
ations bill  which  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration is  a  modest  request  for  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Board  during 
fiscal  year  1962.  Prior  to  the  June  5 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  item 
presented  a  rather  strange  request  by  a 
rather  unusual  Board.  The  Board  was 
not  even  sure  that  it  would  spend  the 
money  it  had  requested.  Stranger  still, 
the  Board  had  an  unobligated  balance  of 
approximately  $95,000  a  year  ago  and  is 
expected  to  end  the  current  fiscal  year 
w^ith  an  unobligated  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $90,000.  You  must  admit,  gentle- 
men, that  this  is  strange  behavior  indeed 
in  a  Government  that  has  seemingly, 
though  erringly.  regarded  a  dollar  sF>ent 
as  a  dollar  doubled  and  an  extra  dollar 
in  the  bank. 

Why  this  measure  of  unprecedented 
economy  by  the  Board,  you  ask?  Sound 
administration?  Automation?  A  secret 
that  would  wipe  out  the  deficit?  With- 
out reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  opera- 
ation  of  the  Board.  I  can  say  that  none 
of  these  was  responsible  for  this  appar- 
ent though  unfortunate  tip  of  the  hat  to 
Mr.  John  Q.  Taxpayer. 

Instead,  credit  has  to  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court — and  I  would  add  quickly 
that  not  a  Justice  should  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  any  praise  at  this 
point.  I  speak  to  criticize  the  Court,  not 
to  praise  it,  and  I  speak  with  confidence 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans  will 
support  me  in  the  effort. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  was  formally  organized  on  No- 
vember 1.  1950.  The  Board  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  which,  in  essence,  is  an 
administrative  court.  It  was  created 
primarily  to  give  fair  and  impartial 
hearings  in  actions  brought  before  it  by 
the  Attorney  General  against  specific  or- 
ganizations and  individuals.  Its  hear- 
ings are  subject  to  all  constitutional 
procedural  safeguards.  Appeals  from 
its  decisions  may  be  taken  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  and  from  there  upon  ap- 
plication for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  first  case  heard  by  the  Board  re- 
sulted on  April  20,  1953.  m  a  determi- 
nation— and  quite  ;.oundly,  I  feel — that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation. 

But  what  has  since  transpired  is  this: 
Until  Monday,  Jum?  5.  of  this  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  failed  to  act  on  the 
Board's  initial  case  and  refused  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionahty  of  the  law  cre- 
ating the  Board.    It  had  failed  to  sup- 
port the   Board's  original   finding   that 
the  Communist  Party  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  in  this  country.     In 
fact,  it  had  refused  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Board  to  exist.     Because  of  the 
delay  in  this  case — which  dates  back  to 
1950 — the  Board's  findings  in   11  other 
cases   have  been  in  cold  storage.     The 
Board  was  powerless  to  enforce  the  law 
which  the  Congress  had  passed  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  from  the  Red  menace 
The  Supreme  Court  fiddled  while  Amer- 
ica   burned.     Now    that    the    Supreme 
Court  has  spoken,  even  though  it  spoke 
with  diverse  tongues,  the  Board's  order 
that  the  Communist  Party  and  its  mem- 
bers register  with  the  Attorney  General 
stands.     Progress  may  now  be  expected 
on  the  backlog  of  other  cases  and  the 
money  appropriat<'d  will  be  needed. 

"What  justification  can  be  found  for 
this  long  delay?  A  Supreme  Court  that 
has  proved  quite  willing  to  look  past  the 
Constitution  and  enter  the  legislative 
field  in  other  areas  delayed  in  this  case 
in  carrying  out  the  expressed  will  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  the  Congress  that  cre- 
ated the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  in  an  effort  to  control  sub- 
versives' activities  in  this  country.  It 
was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  stalled  and  thwarted  its 
effort. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  of  course,  that  this  act 
which  restricts  its  propaganda  and  ex- 
poses Its  treachery  is  unconstitutional. 
But  in  finally  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Board  in 
this  case  brought  by  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  major- 
ity opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fiankfurter.  said: 

The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
requirement  that  the  Communist  Party  reg- 
ister with  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  oi^anlzatlon. 

Earlier.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Congressional  as- 
sertions that  there  exist  in  the  United  States 
Individuals  dedicated  to  communism,  a 
Communist  network,  a  Communist  move- 
ment and  a  Communist  organization  de- 
prived the  party  of  fair  hearings  which  due 
process  of  law  requires. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  freedoms  of 
expression  and  association  guaranteed  to 
us  by  our  Constitution,  the  Cour";  said: 

The  Communist  Party  would  have  us  hold 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  requiring  the  registration  and 
filing  of  information,  including  membership 
lists,  by  organizations  substantially  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  foreign  powers 
conuolllng  the  world  Communist  movement 
and  which  operate  primarily  to  advance  the 
objectives  of  that  movement;  the  overthrow 


of  existing  government  by  any  meani»  nec- 
essary and  the  establishment  m  ite  piece  of 
any  Communist  totalitarian  dictatojship. 
We   cannot   find  such   a   prohibition   in   the 

first  amendment. 

Before  reaching  this  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  two  previous  occasions 
when  the  case  was  pending  before  it 
chose  not  to  act  on  the  conptitutioiiality 
of  the  law.  The  case  was  remand  ^d  by 
the  Court  in  1956  And  in  1960  argument 
was  delayed  until  the  subsequent  term  of 
the  court. 

But  let  me  go  a  Uttle  deeper  into  the 
background  of  this  situation. 

The  Security  Act  of  1950  declareti  that 
there  is  a  worldwide  Communist  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  nature  and  con- 
trol of  which  presents  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  That  danger  is  just  as  clear  and 
more  present  than  ever  today. 

The  act  aimed  to  regulate  three  cate- 
gories of  Communist  organizations: 
First.  Communist-action  groups,  which 
were  defined  as  organizations  undi;r  for- 
eign control  and  which  operate  primarily 
to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  world 
communism  movement;  second.  Com- 
munist-front groups,  which  were  defined 
as  organizations  under  control  of  and 
primarily  operated  to  support  Ccmmu- 
nist-action  organizations;  and  third. 
Communist-infiltrated  groups,  which 
were  defined  as  organizations  which  are 
substantially  directed.  dominaU-d.  or 
controlled  by  individuals  who  iire  or 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  support- 
ing a  Communist-action  organization,  a 
Communist  foreign  government  or  a 
world  Communist  movement. 

It  is  the  primary  function  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  de- 
termine, at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  whether  organizations  are 
Communist-action,  Communist-fiont  or 
Communist-infiltrated  and  whether  in- 
dividuals are  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions. Individuals  and  organizations  so 
labeled  by  the  Board  in  rulings  upheld 
by  the  courts  are  required  to  register 
with  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
keep  in  the  Department  of  Justice  sepa- 
rate registers  of  Communist-action  and 
Communist-front     organizations,     con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
organizations,   their   registration   state- 
ments and  annual  reports,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Communist-action  organizations, 
the  registration  statements  of   individ- 
ual members.     These  registers  are  to  be 
open  for  public  inspection.    The  Attor- 
ney General  must  submit  a  yearly  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress including  the  names  and  addresses 
of    registered    organizations    and    their 
listed  members.    He  is  required  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  tliat 
any    organization    has    registered    a.s    a 
Communist-action  or  Communist-front 
organization,  and  such  pubhcation  con- 
stitutes notice  to  all  members  of  the  reg- 
istration of  the  organization 

Under  the  act  a  person  who  violates 
this  registration  provision  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10  000  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  tl  an  10  years,  or 
both,  and  an  organization  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10  000  for  such  viola- 
tion. 


Additionally,  the  effect  of  the  act  on 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  now 
that  It  is  held  to  be  a  Commumst-action 
organization  in  brief  is  this:  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  hold  any  non- 
elective  office  or  employment  under  the 
United  States:  to  engage  in  any  em- 
ployment in  any  dcfen.<ie  facility;  to  hold 
office  or  employment  with  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  to  represent  any  employer 
in  any  manner  under  the  Nanonal  Labor 
Relations  Act;  or  to  make  application 
for  a  passport  or  for  its  renewal  or  at- 
tempt to  use  any  such  passport. 

The  Communist  Party,  or  any  of  its 
action,  front  or  infiltrated  organizations, 
would  not  be  permuted  to  tran.smit 
through  the  mail  or  any  other  instru- 
mentality of  interstate  comm.erce  any 
publication  unless  it  is  marked  "dis- 
seminated by  a  Communist  oreaniza- 
tion"  or  to  use  radio  or  television  facili- 
ties without  preceding  its  broadcast  with 
a  statement  that  this  program  is  spon- 
sored by  a  Communist  o»-panization 
which  must  be  named.  The  Communist 
Party  or  any  of  its  organizations  will 
also  be  denied  tax  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions for  contributions  made  to  such 
an  organization. 

It  was  on  November  22.  1950.  that  the 
Attorney  General  petitioned  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  for  an 
order  directing  the  Communist  Party 
to  register  as  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization. On  April  20,  1953,  the 
Board,  by  unanimous  decision,  directed 
the  Communist  Party  to  so  register. 
The  Communist  Party  petitioned  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  to  review  the  order 
of  the  Board.  The  order  was  afBrmod 
by  the  court  of  appeals  en  December 
23,  1954.  The  petition  for  rehearmg 
was  denied  on  January  14.  1955. 

While  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
court  of  appeals,  the  Communist  Party 
filed  a  motion  for  permission  to  produce 
additional  evidence.    The  gist  of  Uie  m^o- 
tion   was   that   the    additional   m.atenal 
evidence    became    available    after    the 
hearing  by  the  Board  and  that  the  evi- 
dence would  establish  that  testimony  of 
three  witnesses  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   was    false.      The    Government    did 
not  deny  the  allegations  but  contended 
that   the    findings    of    the    Board   were 
amply  supported  by  evidence  apart  from 
the    testimony    of    the    three    witnesses. 
The  motion  was  denied  on  December  23, 
1954.  when  the  order  of  the  Board  was 
affirmed.       The    U.S.     Supreme     Court 
granted  certiorari.     The  Supreme  Court 
did  not,  however,  rule  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Internal  Security  Act  as 
am.ended,  which  required  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  register,  but  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  re- 
manded the  case  on  the  grounds  that 
the  court  of  appeals  had  erred  in  re- 
fusing to  return  the  ca.se  to  the  Board 
for  consideration  of   the  new   evidence 
proffered  by  the  Communist  Party's  mo- 
tion. 

The  court  of  appeals  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Board.  The  Board  fiiiished 
its  reconsideration  of  the  case  and  re- 
turned the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals 
on  December  18,  1956.  On  January  9, 
1958.  the  court  of  appeals  remanded 
the  case  to  the  Board  again  with  an  or- 
der to  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by 
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the  Supreme  Couit  in  Jenks  against 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  "crim- 
inal action  must  be  dismissed  when  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  of  privilege, 
elects  not  to  comply  with  an  order  to 
produce,  for  the  accused's  inspection  and 
for  admission  in  evidence,  relevant  state- 
ments or  reports  in  its  possession  of 
Government  witnesses  touching  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  their  testimony  at  the 
trial." 

On  January  9.  1959.  the  Board  issued 
its  modified  report,  again  affirming  its 
earlier     determination.       On     July     30, 

1959,  the  court  of  appeals  again  af- 
firmed the  Boards  determination  On 
February  5,  1960,  the  Supreme  Court 
again  granted  certiorari  but  did  not 
hear  the  case  until  October  11  and  12. 

1960.  The  decision  was  finally  handed 
down  on  Monday,  June  5.  1961. 

Fearing  that  .some,  perchance,  being 
unfamiliar  with  legal  procedure,  may  not 
be  able  to  gage  the  proper  time  for  such 
actions.  I  respectfully  cite  portions  of  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  earlier  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Fleed  and  Mr  Justice  Minton  joined  on 
April  30,  1956,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
remanded  the  case  because  of  Commu- 
nist Party  challenges  to  the  creditability 
of  three  Grovernment  witnesses,  the  basis 
for  which  was  not  in  existence  when  the 
proceedings  were  concluded  before  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  took  exception  to  the 
remand  of  the  Court  and  pointed  out 
that  the  Court  "refused  to  pass  on  the 
important  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  a  bulwark  of  the  congres- 
sional program  to  combat  the  menace  of 
world  communism."  Mr  Justice  Clark 
said  further,  "behevinsj  that  the  Court 
'  here  disregards  its  plain  responsibility 
and  duty  to  decide  these  important  con- 
stitutional questions.  I  cannot  join  in  its 
action."  He  added.  "I  have  not  found 
any  case  in  the  history  of  the  Court 
where  important  constitutional  issues 
have  been  avoided  on  such  a  pretext." 

Later  in  his  dissent.  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
said: 

The  allegations  of  the  motion  Itself  are  en- 
tirely Inadequate  in  that  they  point  to  no 
particular  testimony  before  the  Board  as 
being  false  There  is  no  offer  to  disprove  any 
testimony  given  and  no  fact  that  any  Issue 
In  the  proceeding  is  controverted. 

Before  concluding  his  dissent.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  said: 

I  abhor  the  use  of  perjured  testimony  as 
much  as  anyone,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
never  before  have  mere  allegations  of  perjury, 
so  flimsUy  supported,  been  considered 
grounds  for  reopening  a  proceeding  or  grant- 
ing a  new  trial  The  Communist  Party  makes 
no  claim  that  the  Government  knowingly 
used  false  testimony  and  it  is  far  too  realistic 
to  contend  that  the  Board  action  will  be  any 
different  on  remand  The  only  purpose  of 
this  procedural  maneuver  is  to  gain  addi- 
tional time  before  the  order  to  register  can 
become  effective.  This  proceeding  has 
dragged  out  for  many  years  now  and  the 
function  of  the  Board  remalna  suspended 
and  the  congressional  purpose  frustrated  at 
a  most  critical  time  in  world  history. 

This  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Clark    was    in    1956    and    yet    the    case 


dragged  on  for  5  more  long  years  as  times 
became  even  more  critical. 

Shortly  after  the  original  remand  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post  that — 

Justice  Dep^irtment  lawyers  said  they  were 
astounded  by  the  majority  opinion.  Some 
said  it  may  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
Communist  victory  In  the  courts  of  the  past 
decade. 

Mr  Justice  Clark  di.^sented  again  on 
February  5,  1960,  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  the  case.  Commu- 
nist Party  against  Control  Board,  over 
for  argument  in  October  of  1960,  the 
.subsequent  term  of  the  Court.  In  his 
dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  said: 

This  order,  coming  as  It  does  In  midterm 
with  5  months  of  session  yet  remaining,  Is 
without  precedent.  It  delays  for  another 
year  decisions  on  two  Important  acts  of  the 
Congress — the  Smith  Act  and  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  stated  that  available 
time  could  be  had  in  late  March  to  hear 
the  case.     He  said: 

I  think  that  this  would  be  entirely  appro- 
priate. It  would  give  the  Communist  Party 
some  60  days  in  which  to  prepare  Its  brief. 
This  Is  ample  time,  since  the  Issues  In  Its 
case  are  the  same  as  when  the  case  was  here 
before,  the  record  for  the  most  part  is  identi- 
cal and  the  lawyers  who  argued  It  then  are 
handling  the  case  again. 

From  the  time  when  the  Board  issued 
its  original  order  in  the  Communist 
Party  case  until  last  year,  a  total  of  23 
other  proceedings  before  the  Board  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Those  that  were  pending  on  either  of  the 
two  occasions  when  the  Communist 
Party  cases  were  remanded  to  the  Board 
were  necessarily  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  Board  reexamined  the  party  case. 
This  was  because  each  was  based  upon 
the  premise  that  the  Board  had  made  a 
determination  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  a  Communist-action  organization 
within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

During  our  hearings  on  our  appropri- 
ation for  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
Chairman  Andrews  asked  Mrs.  Dorothy 
McCollough  Lee,  the  Chairman,  if  the 
Boards  activities  in  1962  and  the  years 
thereafter  are  dependent  on  a  decision 
in  the  main  case  finally  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Mrs.  Lee  answered. 
"I  would  say  mostly  althougk  perhaps 
not  entirely." 

I  am  reminded  in  the  entire  case  of 
a  proud  young  boy  who  is  forced  to  pass 
a  gang  of  bullies  each  day  on  his  way  to 
school.  His  father  has  taught  him  how 
to  fight  but  his  mother  has  told  him  that 
he  should  not  raise  a  fist.  The  result 
was  an  indecisive  young  man  with  a 
bloody  nose  and  a  dwindling  number  of 
friends  who  wondered  why  he  did  not 
strike  back. 

I  kept  seeing  the  United  States  with 
this  bloody  nose  in  a  newspaper  cartoon 
by  a  Seibel  or  a  Herblock  or  a  Crockett 
and  I  did  not  like  it.  I  did  not  like  it 
because  the  instructions  of  the  Congress 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  swing  away 
at  the  man  in  the  red  trunks  in  the  op- 
posite corner  were  being  blocked.  I  did 
not  like  it  because  it  was  our  own  Su- 
preme  Court   that   was  responsible   for 


one  hand  of  the  Attorney  General  be- 
ing tied  behind  his  back  in  this  small 
but  significant  ring  in  our  fight  against 
Communist  thugs. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered its  decision,  I  welcome  the  ver- 
dict but  I  cannot  cheer.  The  decision 
has  been  too  long  delayed  and  the  prop- 
aganda bruises  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  my  country  in  the  meantime  still 
hurt.  But  we  can  bathe  our  wounds  in 
the  knowledge  that  at  least  one  battle 
has  been  won,  and  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  turning  of.  the  tide  in  our  war 
for  survival. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  budgetwise,  things  are 
getting  out  of  hand.  It  is  not  so  appar- 
ent in  this  incomplete  bill  now  before 
you — but  actions  taken  by  this  subcom- 
mittee bring  the  entire  budget  problem 
into  focus. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  this  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  never  been 
too  popular  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  I  now  feel  that  we  will  have 
to  be  a  lot  less  popular  with  you  if  we 
are  to  do  our  duty. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  as  we 
know  it  today  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — an  arm  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive— came  into  being  about  the  same 
time  40  years  ago.  Together  they  were 
supposed  to  give  the  House  a  feasible 
tight  hand  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
people's  money,  or  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ples  credit. 

Today  we  have  before  us  another  ap- 
propriations bill  which  includes  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  re- 
port specifies  certain  functions  we  think 
are  essential  for  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
concentrate  on  so  as  to  give  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  a  very  compre- 
hensive review  of  expenditures  by  cate- 
gories of  purpose.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  allowed  an  increase  for 
that  Bureau. 

The  report  states,  and  I  quote  there- 
from: 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  Is 
to  coordinate  the  many  and  varied  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  The  committee  It 
acutely  aware  of  the  many  lllce  and  similar 
activities  and  programs  carried  on  by  more 
than  one  department  or  agency,  a  situation 
which  opens  the  way  to  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  expenditure.  The  Bureau  is 
urged  to  continue  to  direct  particular  atten- 
tion toward  the  avoidance  or  elimination  of 
any  such  duplication  In  every  way  possible. 
It  Is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  totals 
for  weather.  We  find  that  more  than 
two  times  what  is  in  this  bill  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  being  spent  on 
weather  by  other  agencies.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  passed  a  bill  for  depressed 
areas  activities  and  $300  milUon 
was  authorized  in  back-door  spend- 
ing for  that  program.  It  is  to  be  spear- 
headed  by    the    Department    of    Com- 
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jjjerce yet  no  hearings  were  held  before     leader  of  all  Americans 

the  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
proposal  No  outline  of  what  might  be 
contributed  by  other  agencies,  already 
experienced  and  funded,  to  this  program. 

Last  Thursday,  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Houard  Smith  made  a 
pretty  candid  speech  to  the  House  on  the 
occasion  of  extending  the  Korean  war 
excise  taxes.  I  commend  his  speech  to 
your  serious  reading.  He  laid  some 
mighty  basic  facts  right  on  the  line. 

To  keep  thus  easy  to  comprehend,  I 
shall  quote  ju.st  one  sentence  from  Mr. 
SMITH'S  speech: 

We  have,  so  far  this  session,  been  asked  to 
enact  new  authority  to  obligate  and  com- 
mit the  Treasury  in  the  2  fiscal  years.  1961 
and  1962.  by  $11,813  mUllon  above  the  Elsen- 
hower budget. 

This  is  an  astounding  sum — and  it 
covers  only  2  years 

Almost  every  revision  from  the  pres- 
ent administration  calls  for  more  men 
and  money — get  that — more  men  and 
more  money.  These  ever -increasing 
requests  remind  me  of  a  comment  made 
by  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  of  Illinois  who 
served  in  this  House  for  44  years  As 
you  know,  he  served  as  Speaker  for  many 
years,  and  for  10  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Before 
his  death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  90  years, 
he  reminisced: 

A  great  many  people  try  to  apply  the  old 
proverb  that  public  money  Is  like  holy 
water — free  to  all  who  seek  salvation 

And.  that  is  not  all  Waiting  at  the 
doors  of  this  Chamber  are  whole  pha- 
lanxes of  proposals  which  by  direct  ap- 
propriation, by  direct  entrance  to  the 
Treasury,  by  long-term  planning  in  the 
name  of  continuity  and  other  slick  ap- 
proaches, would  skyrocket  our  present 
fat  budget  immeasurably  One  wit  has 
suggested  that  our  budget  will  get  to 
the  moon  long  before  spacemen  from 
either  Russia  or  tb.e  United  States.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  one  right  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  funded  operations,  by 
direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  to 
the  tune  of  $108  billion  since  1932  does 
not  necessarily  grant  virtue  to  that 
practice. 

It  is  a  time  for  serious  meditation  on 
this  entire  matter. 

It  is  a  time  to  review  some  of  the 
things  our  leaders  have  said  and  are 
saying 


He  IS  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  I  wish  him  succe.ss  m  his 
efforts.  His  success  is  my  success  as  an 
American  It  is  imperative  that  he  suc- 
ceed for  he  wears  the  mantle  of  hope 
for  Western  civilization  Mi.ssile  gaps 
and  astronauts  may  be  dramatic  in  our 
consideration  of  the  cold  war  but  pru- 
dent fiscal  standards,  annoying  as  they 
may  seem,  are  of  even,  if  not  greater 
importance.  I  think  that  we  should 
work  for  and  applaud  every  act  of  the 
administration  in  that  direction. 

But  on  May  25,  he  also  iiroposed  pro- 
grams that  have  aroused  the  frantic 
prodigal  among  influential  Americans, 
in  the  press  and  among  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  am  certain  that  we  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  President  Kennedy.  But  the 
achievement  of  prudent  fiscal  standards, 
which  he  very  properly  requests,  are 
made  vastly  flnoie  difficult.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  those  members  of  your 
Appropriations  Committee  who  have  to 
deal  with  defense,  with  ventures  into 
space,  and  with  the  continuing  interna- 
tional poker  game  we  call  foreign  aid 
And.  speaking  of  poker — some  of  us 
think  that  we  have  been  tipping  our 
hands — even  telegraphing  them— to  our 
closed-mouthed  adversaries  who.  with  a 
blank  and  bland  face,  play  their  poorer 
hands  more  closely  to  the  chest 

Let  me  repeat  right  here  what  our 
leader  said  on  May  25: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrity 
and  world  confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards;  and,  I  must  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  this  regard— to  re- 
frain from  adding  funds  to  programs,  desir- 
able as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget 

I  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
quotation  at  this  point  It  come.<  from 
an  old  friend  and  a  very  respected  for- 
mer Member,  the  Honorable  Jesse  P. 
Wolcott,  now  head  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Appear- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee  when 
he  was  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  he 
said: 

We  are  within  about  7  percent  of  socializ- 
ing America.  No  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  maintain  the  capitalistic  system;  no 
country  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  full 
sovereignty  of  Its  people  when  more  than  36 


Just  what  Italy  did,  ajid  Russia  perhaps 
might  do  without  a  dictator— they  changed 
their  very  form  of  government  from  that  of 
a  representative  democracy  to  a  soclallBed 
state. 

It  is.  indeed    a  time  for  all  of  us  to  stop 
and  think. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  permission  pre- 
viously pranted.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  latest  fig- 
ures, by  States,  of  the  total  impact  of 
taxes — Federal.  State,  and  local—on  the 
per  capita  income  of  individuals  m  those 
States.  Excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
these  range  from  27  percent  of  total  in- 
come in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina, 
to  a  high  of  41  percent  in  Delaware. 
Three  other  States — Florida  Nevada. 
and  Vermont — have  rales  of  35  percent 
or  more.    New  York  i^  at  34  percent. 

TOTAL  IMPACT  OF  rEUIRAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXES  ON  INOniDUALS  IN  THE  SEVEB.AL 
STATES 

Out  of  each  dollar  received  by  individ- 
uals in  the  various  States  the  following 
percentages  are  absorbed  by  Federal, 
States,  and  local  taxes.  Of  course,  the 
percentages  would  be  somewhat  lower  if 
gross  national  pioduct  figures  instead 
of  personal  income  figures  were  used  in 
the  calculations  The  gross  national 
product  figures,  however,  are  unavail- 
able. 


President  Eisenhower  often  .stated  that     percent  o\  the  »«t'°"'^'/"^""'*  ';"'  Jj,^;;" 
e  Federal  Government  should  do  only     ror^  the  ^fl^^^^^^'^^^^^r^iT^f,. 


the 

those  things  which  States  or  local  gov- 
ernment could  not  do  for  themselves. 
President  Kennedy  was  applauded  when 
he  said: 

And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you :  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Again,  on  May  25.  President  Kennedy 
in  addressing  a  joint  session,  said: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  integrity 
and  world  confidence  in  the  dollar,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards;  and.  I  must  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  this  regard— to  re- 
frain from  adding  funds  to  programs,  de- 
sirable as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget. 

Now.  to  me,  that  is  ^'ood  advice. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  Uie  President  of  our 
great  Nation      As  President,  he  is  the 


and       -    -  - 

Now.  assuming  we  are  a  little  stronger  than 
some  of  the  other  countries,  we  know  as  an 
established  fact  from  history  that  we  can- 
not even  go  up  to  40  percent.  We  can't  take 
40  percent  of  the  national  income  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Government  and  con- 
tinue the  American  system.  That  is  how  se- 
rious and  imminent  the  situation  is.  and  that 
applies  not  only  to  this  particular  bill  but  it 
applies  to  all  other  bills  which  call  for  rais- 
ing sums  of  money.  You  and  I  in  Congress 
have  got  to  stop  and  think,  otherwise  we 
will  perhaps  unconsciously  change  the  form 
of  our  Government  and  the  American  sys- 
tem which  we  know  and  which  has  made 
us  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  luid 
bragging  about  liberty  and  wearing  dia- 
monds and  flaunting  them  in  the  face  of 
every  other  country— we  are  so  wealthy  we 
have  got  to  be  careful  or  we  will  do  Just 
what  England  did.  Just  what  Germany  did, 
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In  Inserting  this  table,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  for  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Like  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee. 
they,  too.  are  not  always  popular.  But  I 
think  that  our  colleague,  Wilbur  Mills, 
a.s  chairman  of  that  committee,  has 
steered  an  intelligent  and  judiciou.« 
course.  Certainly  he  and  his  committee 
have  given  every  cooperation  that  our 
President  has  requested.  Let  us  close 
the  loopholes  of  tax  evasion.  Let  us 
also,  for  instance,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
abu.ses  of  Federal  highway  funds,  tisht- 
en  the  prudent  fiscal  standard.s  that 
should  apply  to  Federal  expenditure?; 
The  application  of  State  sales  taxos  to 
materials,  the  use  of  licen.sing  and  other 
practices  are  costing  our  national  high- 
way program  between  $330  and  $900  mil- 
lion annually  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee. 

I  am  not — and  I  suppcse  no  one  is  op- 
posed to  sound  expenditures  of  pubhc 
money.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  so  many  necessary  f  imds  makes 
the  need  for  scrutiny  even  more  essen- 
tial. Nobody  can  quarrel  with  invest- 
ments in  progress  which  in  the  end  add 
to  our  production  and  our  revenues. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  our  moral  obligations 
to  the  unfortunate  or  the  needy.  Our 
defense  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  vastly 
important  that  the  Congress  carefully 
review  the  entire  budget  to  make  certain 
we  spend  wisely. 

President  Coolidge  once  said: 

I  favor  the  policy  of  economy,  not  because 
I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I  wish  to 
save  people  The  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  toil  are  the  ones  who  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Governmient.  Every  dollar  that 
■we  carele&s'.y  waste  means  that  their  life 
will  be  so  m.uch  the  mjre  m.eager — economy 
Is  idealism  in  its  mos*:  practical  form. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  job  to  do. 
A  sound  dollar  is  vital  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  the  entire  free  world. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  sound  dollar  is 
the  keystone  of  even  our  welfare  pro- 
grams at  hom.e.  We  should  avoid  the 
spiral  of  pension,  benefit,  and  annuity  in- 
creases that  have  attended  the  dollar '3 
descent  from  100  cents  in  1939  to  its  low 
state  of  44  cents  today. 

After  World  War  n  the  American  dol- 
lar was  the  very  foundation  of  world  ex- 
change— today  the  currencies  of  several 
nations  are  more  sought  after. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  CommiUee 
have  made  mistakes,  and  so  has  this 
Hoase,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  correct 
them.  In  this  work  we  should,  I  think, 
ask  your  indulgence  and  your  coopera- 
tion. The  way  ahead  is  fraught  with 
difficulties  but  we  must  press  on  and 
solve  each  problem  with  intelligence  and 
even  sacrifice. 

As  Saint  Paul  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians: 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatst-ever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what.'io- 
ever  things  are  of  good  report;  If  there  b« 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
of  tiiese  things. 

The  times  demand  the  best  in  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  col- 
league from  Wasliington  has  made  a 
statement  which  goes  to  the  nub  of  the 
problem  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Many 
of  us  have  looked  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  weigh  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  pre.ssures  for  money  against 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  may  be  in 
the  Treasury.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
owe  a  great  debt  to  our  colleague  Walt 
HoR.^M  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  bringing  these  appropriation 
measures  before  us  and  so  painstakingly 
explaining  details  as  well  as  the  overall 
problem  of  fiscal  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  pointed  up  our  great 
weakness;  that  is.  the  matter  of  so- 
called  back-door  spending,  because 
where  we  have  had  appropriations  in  the 
past  the  Congress  has  been  able  to  hold 
the  line  on  expenditures  and  maintain 
it  within  the  budget,  but  when  we  came 
to  the  back-door  type  of  spending 
where  expenditures  were  made  by  a 
Government  executive  agency  through 
the  borrowing  of  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  spending  it  without  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  budget 
and  our  national  debt  has  gone  up. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington  that  I  am  proud  of  him  to- 
day. He  made  a  wonderful  speech,  and 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
take  It  to  heart  and  help  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  Its  difficult  task  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  HORAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OSTLRTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Now  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  on  a  most 
outstanding  statement  he  has  made  to- 
day. It  had  a  lot  of  meat  in  It.  it  was 
sound  in  theory,  it  was  .sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  I  am  confident  that  the  chal- 
lenge the  gentleman  presented  In  his 
statement  will  go  far  toward  the  accept- 
ance of  our  responsibility  in  regard  to 
fiscal  responsibility  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Mr.  HORAN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Shelley]. 

Mr  SHELLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  for  7 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  .serve  on 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  covering  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  one,  and  general  Govern- 
ment matters  as  another.  After  the  re- 
organization of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitter^ la.^t  year,  following  the  death  of 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  two  committees  were  combined  un- 
der the  chaii-mansliip  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  TMr.  Andrews^  .  Those  of 
us  who  originally  served  on  the  old  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Subcommittee 
thought  we  had  seen  a  chairman  who 
knew  his  work,  who  was  courteous  to  all 
of  us.  and  who  had  a  thorough  grasp  of 


the  subject  matter  before  the  committee. 
the  late  Mr.  Prince  Preston  of  Georgia. 
Realizing  how  difiBcult  it  Is  for  a  chair- 
man to  take  over  a  whole  new  field  of 
subjects  and  agencies,  some  of  us 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  have  some 
long,  protracted  sessions. 

I  want  to  pay  a  real  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Andrews,  of  Alabama.  It 
was  clear  at  all  of  the  hearings  during 
a  period  of  7  weeks  in  which  we  sat  that 
the  Honorable  George  Andrews  had 
done  his  homework  well  and  consciously. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say 
that  it  was  more  than  evident  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that  such 
a  grasp  of  the  subject  area  covered  dur- 
ing our  hearings  could  only  be  grasped 
by  untiring  and  thorough  study  which 
was  demonstrated  daily  by  our  chairman 
the  able  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Andrews]. 

He  asked  penetrating  and  searching 
questions  of  these  agency  heads  and  bu- 
reau chiefs  in  fields  with  which  he  had 
had  no  previous  contact.  And,  I  assm*e 
you  they  were  penetrating  questions. 
They  opened  the  door  to  the  committee 
immediately  upon  the  start  of  our  hear- 
ings. He  had.  as  a  strong  right  arm,  In 
digging  into  these  things,  the  ranking 
minority  member  who.  unfortunately,  is 
not  here  today.  I  understand,  because  of 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FentonI,  and 
the  other  minority  members.  We  spent 
some  7  weeks,  and  we  come  before  you 
with  a  bill  which  I  think  merits  your 
approval. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  concur  in 
the  gentleman's  remarks  with  reference 
to  our  very  fine  chairman.  I  think  he 
did  a  magnificent  job  so  far  as  the  hear- 
ings are  concerned. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I.  too.  would  like  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  In  his  high  praise  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  served 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  on  the 
Independent  OCBces  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  previ- 
ous years,  and  It  was  a  delight  and  a 
pleasure  to  again  serve  with  him  on  this 
committee.  In  the  past  he  has  exhibited 
unbounded  energy  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  appropriation  process.  As 
chairman  I  think  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  serving 
in  that  capacity  In  the  future. 

Mr.  SHE! .LEY.  I  thank  both  gentle- 
men. 

I  might  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pay  a  compliment  to  the  clerk  of 
our  committee.  Earl  Silsby,  who  was  at 
our  disposal,  for  giving  us  detailed  In- 
formation or  acquiring  such  further  de- 
tails which  had  not  been  developed  In 
some    of    the    hearings,    whenever    we 
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wanted  it    at  any  hour      He  was  there 
early  and  he  left  late 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  great  work 
of  the  Congre.ss  the  work  done  by  the 
committees,  and  particularly  is  it  im- 
portant in  appropriation  work  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  chairman's  willing- 
ness to  put  in  his  time,  to  learn  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  move  the  hearings  along. 
We  had  before  us  20  different  agencies 
and  bureaus  of  Government,  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretaries  and  a.'^.'iistants.  all  of 
tlie  departments  immediately  answer- 
able to  the  President,  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Small  Busines.s  Adminis- 
tration, the  White  House  and  its  staff. 

This  meant  jumping  around  at  times 
from  one  field  to  another 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  one 
thought  that  seems  to  have  impressed 
itself  on  three  of  the  previous  speakers 
It  impressed  itself  also  on  my  mind 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  The  Weather  Bureau,  which 
under  the  law,  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  gathering,  studying,  and  dis- 
seminating information  on  weather,  set- 
ting up  a  primary  and  secondary 
warning  system  on  weather  changes  or 
weather  dangers,  is  only  getting  or  ex- 
pecting today  one-half  of  what  the  Air 
Force  is  getting  for  weather  study,  only 
about  as  much  as  the  Navy  is  asking 
and  getting  for  weather  study.  In  ad- 
dition the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Coast  Guard  through  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
a  host  of  others  operate  in  the 
gathering  and  reporting  of  weather 
data.  There  is  something  wrong  here. 
Granted.  It  is  a  new  path  in  the  sci- 
entific field  in  which  we  have  these 
agencies  or  bureaus  each  competing  and 
aspiring  to  outdo  the  other  in  getting 
control  of  a  field  for  which  there  is  an 
established  governmental  at;cncy. 

In  our  hearings  the  clmirman  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  on  whom  rests  the  prime 
responsibility  to  prevent  just  this  sort 
of  duplication  and  he,  Mr  A.ndrews. 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  to  coordinate  these  re- 
quests from  the  various  departments 
before  they  come  before  the  Congress 
He  was  told  in  very  emphatic  terms  by 
the  chairman  that  thi.s  matter  should 
be  studied  and  a  report  made  back  to 
our  committee. 

Throughout  our  hearings  there  devel- 
op>ed  another  possible  field  of  duplication 
of  effort  with  contendint;  departments. 
separately  and  individually  requesting 
huge  sums  of  money  for  then  individual 
department's  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
new  area  of  the  science  of  oceanography 

In  this  great  scientific  age  which,  of 
course,  is  going  to  mean  the  expenditure 
of  more  money,  the  acquisition  of  new 
equipment,  the  hiring  of  new  personnel 
with  creater  and  more  advanced  educa- 
tional backu'rounds,  and  new  techniques 
So  that  all  the.se  departments  are  mov- 
ing in 

Now  we  also  have  the  field  of  ocea- 
nography and  we  find  now  about  four 
Government  agencies  moving  into  that 


field  Ti'ue.  peihapvS  the  Air  Force  may 
need  some  weather  information  p>eculiar 
to  their  own  use.  the  Navy  for  fleet  ma- 
neuvers or  ship  operation^-,  the  Air  Force 
for  flight  conditions  and  .so  forth  But 
why  does  any  Government  agency  need 
more  of  an  operation  m  that  field  than 
the  agency  which  was  set  up  to  operate 
in  that  field ■> 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHELLEY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  in  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  the  gentleman  or  his 
committee  made  any  analysis  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Weather  Bureau  forecasts  and 
the  amcunt  of  money  that  is  spent  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  this  facet '' 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  We  did  not  have  the 
time  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  accu- 
racy of  their  reports  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  person,  including  the  me- 
teorologist with  the  Weather  Bureau, 
who  will  ever  guarantee,  right  down  to 
the  nth  degree,  any  rf  their  forecasts  or 
reports.  We  did  find  this  out,  that  the 
Weather  Bureau,  hke  so  many  of  these 
Government  operations,  is  going  through 
a  great  F>eriod  of  transition  with  the  use 
of  new  scientific  instiiaments.  with  in- 
formation that  is  being  gathered  from 
Tiros,  and  so  forth  I  think  the  chair- 
man made  reference  to  that,  to  the  pic- 
ture that  was  taken  from  Tiros  I. 
which  was  taken  all  the  way  from  the 
Siberian  coast,  clear  over  to  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  which  showed  all 
of  the  North  Pacific,  all  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  Arctic  area. 
clear  over  into  the  Atlantic  area  They 
said  that  more  information  was  made 
available  in  that  one  set  of  photographs 
from  Tiros  than  could  have  been  gath- 
ered by  10.000  people  over  a  10-month 
period,  from  1.000  ships  at  sea 

They  also  said— and  we  are  not  skillfd 
to  evaluate  properly  their  statement,  or 
judge  how  much  weight  should  be  given 
to  it — that  this  information  will  be  far 
more  reliable  than  the  normal  weatlier 
station  reports  on  which  they  have  re- 
lied heretofore 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  I  was  referring 
specifically  to  the  long-range  forecast 
procram  which  I  think  if  you  make  any 
analysis  of  it  you  will  find  that  after  30 
years  of  spending  public  funds  on  efforts 
to  find  reasonable  methods  of  forecast- 
ing, the  Weather  Bureau  is  doing  a  worse 
job  as  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned. than 
they  did  30  years  ago.  I  would  suggest, 
perhaps,  that  when  the  appropriations 
come  up  again  for  further  consideration, 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  mii-'ht 
investigate  the  possibility  of  using  other 
-sources  for  getting  this  information  be- 
cause I  believe  there  are  other  sources 
available 

Mr.  SHELLEY  Tlie  gentleman  has 
touched  on  one  of  the  jwints  we  made  in 
our  hearings,  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  coordination  on  the  part  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  some  of  the  others 
to  gather  from  one  .'^ource  all  of  the  data 
that  IS  available  even  today  Heretofore 
they  have  depended  primarily  on  reports 


from  ships  at  sea  But  there  are  airbase 
reports  there  are  Navy  reports,  there  are 
Coast  Guard  reports,  there  are  weather 
station  reports,  there  are  all  .«;oits  of 
cnmmercial  reports  I  i?ersonally  think, 
as  do  most  of  the  committee,  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  coordinate,  to  an- 
alyze and  to  evaluate  m  one  report  the 
mformation  gathered  from  all  of  these 
various  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  close  by  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  for  the  Biueau 
of  the  Budget,  for  whom  we  appropriate 
the  money  through  this  committee,  and 
which  employs  approximately  450  people 
m  permanent  positions — far,  far  more 
than  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  employ — I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
them  and  on  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
responsible,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  look  into  what  can  be  a  great 
new  field  of  careless  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure and  duplication,  in  the  various 
scientific  activities  whicii  we  are  now 
entering 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  any  of  the  other  items  in  the  bill. 
I  will  not  go  into  an  explanation  now. 
Mr  Chairman:  I  would  rather  wait  un- 
til the  general  debate  is  over  and  then 
see  uhat  questions  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  dc-ire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasliington  IMr   Pelly], 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  7577,  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  agencies  including 
thf^  Department  of  Commerce,  for  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  provides  an 
appropriate  time  for  me  to  expre.ss  my 
views  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  want  to  express 
my  views  on  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
gratification  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  provided 
for  in  this  measure  is  S38  million  below 
the  budget  and  $135  million  below  1961 
I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  as  I  said  earlier  in  the 
debate,  many  of  us  count  on  this  great 
committee  to  hold  the  line  and  weigh  the 
needs  of  the  various  Government  pro- 
grams as  against  the  urgency  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  in  the  Treasui-y. 
Also,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  successful  dur.^ 
ing  past  years  m  cutting  expenditures 
below  budcet  requirements,  but  unfor- 
tunately, through  the  proce.ss  known  a.^ 
back-door  spending  the  agencies  of 
Government  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
buduet  and  their  expenditures  have  been 
without  tlie  scrutiny  or  control  of  Cuu- 
gress 

Mr  Chairman.  President  Kennedy 
has  asked  Congress  for  legislation  to 
create  a  new  Cabinet  post  concerned 
with  housing  and  urban  affairs  and  cer- 
tainly, with  70  percent  of  our  people 
living  in  metropolitan  areas,  this  re- 
quest has  considerable  appeal.  Even 
more  so.  it  has  appeal  because  our  ur- 
ban communities  have  been  experienc- 
ing .serious  problems  due  to  population 
migration,  as  well  as  housing  and  trans- 
portation problems.  Indeed,  Mr  Chair- 
man,  it  may   well  be  that  the  Federal 
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Government  has  some  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  because  grants  for  slum 
clearance  and  subsidized  public  housing 
and  other  Federal  programs  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  creating  these  prob- 
lems. Also,  the  Federal  Government's 
priority  on  taxes  has  made  it  difficult 
for  local  communities  to  finance  their 
needs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press, after  careful  consideration,  my 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Government 
accepting  more  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  financing  urban  needs. 

MetropoUtan  area  problems  have 
been  studied  and  investigated  for  the 
past  two  decades,  but  there  is  one  fact 
which  hardly  will  invite  debate,  namely. 
that  if  the  Federal  Goverment  estab- 
lishes a  new  agency  to  deal  with  urban 
affairs  the  net  result  will  be  that  local 
communities'  efforts  to  solve  their  own 
problems  will  rapidly  diminish,  while 
the  pressures  and  promotion  of  new  and 
greater  Federal  spending  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  field  will  greatly  increase. 
The  critical  situation  of  city  services 
ties  in,  of  course,  with  population  con- 
gestion and  increased  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile. As  a  result,  industry  and  mid- 
dle-income families  from  modem  cities, 
and  with  them  tax  revenues  and  Job 
opportunities  have  tended  to  move  into 
the  suburbs.  In  the  wake  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  influx  of  low-income 
families  arriving  in  larger  cities,  looking 
for  jobs  and  needing  sciiools  and  other 
facilities.  Expanded  needs  for  more 
water,  school,  sewage  disposal  and  other 
similar  city  services  has  resulted. 

In  some  communities,  the  suburbs  and 
cities  have  Joined  together  in  seeking 
solutions  for  these  problems  by  forming 
metropolitan  districts.  Many  cities  are 
meeting  their  own  problems. 

The  solution,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
seemed  to  many  mayors  and  city  officials 
to  be  to  come  to  Washington.  There 
has  been  a  great  interest  in  this  proposal 
to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. On  the  other  hand,  many  thiiik- 
ing  officials  and  community  leaders  have 
felt  equally  strongly  that  no  Federal  aid 
or  supervision  should  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  local  responsibility.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Federal  high- 
way program,  as  it  has  affected  cities,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  clatsh  of  thinking 
as  far  as  Federal  versus  local  and  State 
responsibility  is  concerned.  But  in  this 
argrument  let  no  one  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  clearly  asserted  that  where 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  it 
has  an  obligation  to  regulate.  Let  no 
one  think  that  a  local  community  can 
escape  Federal  control  if  it  takes  Fed- 
eral dollars,  be  it  for  schools  or  be  it  for 
sewer  plants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  best  unterests  of  the  Nation 
would  be  served  by  limiting  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  those  areas  specifically 
outlined  and  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  our  forefathers.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
only  help  States  and  local  communities 
when  these  States  and  communities  can- 
not help  themselves.  I  have  finnly  be- 
lieved that  the  less  government  is  the 
best  government  and  that  the  less  taxes 


collected   by   the  Federal  Government, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Congress  estab- 
lishes a  new  Department  of  Housing 
amd  Urban  Affairs,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
just  one  further  step  toward  the  wel- 
fare state  and  another  heavy  burden 
on  the  debt-ridden  taxpayer. 

Year  by  year,  the  Federal  Government 
increases  in  size.  The  number  of  Its 
employees  increases.  The  number  of  its 
programs  increases.  The  number  of  new 
responsibilities  increases. 

The  bureaucrats  in  these  Federal 
agencies  are  ingenious  in  perpetuating 
and  expandmg  their  responsibilities. 
The  best  example  of  this  I  know  today 
is  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Any  Member  of  Congress 
who  goes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation can  obtain  a  pamphlet  outlining 
a  blueprint  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Under  the  Constitution,  this  plan  sim- 
ply means  that  eventually  the  Federal 
Government  would  control  education  and 
eventually  it  would  dictate  what  is  taught 
in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  set  up  a  new 
agency  for  urban  affairs  it  will  be  the 
same.  It  will  mean  more  units  of  sub- 
sidized public  housing.  It  will  mean 
more  uneconomical  programs  for  subsi- 
dized housmg.  It  will  mean  more  Fed- 
erally subsidized  city  sewer  plants.  It 
will  mean  programs  for  the  financing  of 
city  transit  systems  and  the  financing 
of  parking  lots.  It  will  mean  thousands 
more  Federal  employees. 

ALso.  it  will  mean  diminished  effort  at 
the  local  level  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  cities.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fear  the 
trend  in  this  country.  I  have  watched 
the  power  of  the  legislative  branch  be- 
ing mcreasingiy  transferred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  This  is 
bad.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
should  never  delegate  their  responsibil- 
ity to  control  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  this  co'xntry. 

The  same  is  true  with  our  States  and 
our  counties  and  our  cities.  The  offi- 
cials and  duly  constituted  authorities 
in  State  and  local  governments  are  all 
giving  up  their  responsibilities  to  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  do  this  in  exchange  for 
Federal  dollars. 

The  trend  started  with  grants-in-aid, 
whereby  local  bodies  were  Induced  to 
give  up  their  authority  in  return  for 
grants.  Truly,  they  have  sold  their  heri- 
tage fur  a  me.ss  of  pottage. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  hf-ed  my  warning  Cer- 
tainly none  of  tlie  Members  of  the  House 
are  more  conscious  of  the  need  of  a 
balanced  fiscal  program  and  the  need 
hkewise  to  resist  spendmg  pressures 
Certainly  the  members  of  this  great  com- 
mittee will  recognize,  more  than  others 
perhaps,  that  once  the  new  agency  is 
established  it  will  entail  expensive 
spending  pressures  and  costs.  It  will 
entail  more  centralization  and  big  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Kennedy  Task  Force  on  Housing 
and  Area  Development  recommended  the 
provisions  of  Cabinet  status  for  an  agen- 
cy on  housuig  and  urban  activities.    In 


his  message  to  the  Congress  relative  to 
the  national  housing  program  last 
March,  President  Kennedy  recommend- 
ed the  creation  of  this  new  department. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidering this  recommendation  and  in 
this  connection  let  me  say  I  believe  it  is 
politically  unwise,  administratively  un- 
sound, and  financally  unnecessary. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  am  opposed  to  fur- 
ther centralization  of  authority  in  Uie 
Federal  Government.  Already,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  usurped  powers  and 
sources  of  revenue  which  rightfully  be- 
long to  city  and  State  goverrunents. 

The  creation  of  another  administra- 
tion unit  will  further  serve  to  confuse 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  As 
the  representative  of  such  an  urban  con- 
gressional district,  I  have  watched  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  past  and,  frankly, 
I  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  too 
often  tlie  problems  of  cities  are  caused 
by  the  Federal  Government  itself.  It 
should  stay  out  of  local  affairs.  Indeed, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  less  the  Fed- 
eral Government  meddles  In  their  af- 
fairs, the  better  off  will  be  the  people 
who  live  in  cities,  because  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  and  with  local  public  opinion 
to  stimulate  action,  the  cities  will  better 
regiment  their  own  forces  at  home  to 
overcome  their  problems.  Waiting  for 
and  begging  Uncle  Sam  will  cease. 

Finally,  a  new  department  Is  not  nec- 
essary because  existing  agencies  are  al- 
ready equipped  to  coordinate  the  Gov- 
ernment's programs  and,  certainly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  congressional  policy  regard- 
ing legislation  affecting  urban  area.*?  is 
not  going  to  be  changed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  department  with  Cab- 
inet status. 

These  thoughts  have  come  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
propriation measure.  I  have  spoken  to- 
day because  I  felt  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
are  preponderantly  in  attendance  at  this 
time  would  understand  my  viewpoint 
perhaps  better  than  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat.  I  am  for  less 
Federal  Government,  not  more  Federal 
Government,  and  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  resiilts  If  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  as  propo.'vd  by 
Pre.«;ident  Kennedy,  Is  established.  We 
need  le.ss  Government  agencies,  not  more 
of  them 

Mr.  HOFL^N  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
our  remainmg  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra.ska    I  Mr,  WeavifI. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Chairman,  tn  com- 
menting on  thLs  appropriations  bill  I 
would  like,  first  of  all,  to  commend 
highly  the  distmguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Mr  Andrews i  for  the  admi- 
rable way  he  has  presented  the  facts  and 
figures  contained  tn  the  bill.  I  would 
like  aLso  U)  cinmend  him  for  the  able, 
impartial,  and  fair  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted tlie  heaimKS  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  Uiat  Uie  rank- 
ing mmority  member  of  tlie  subccjmniit- 
tee.  the  distmgui&hed  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fenton],  too,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success.  Im- 
partiality, and  thoroughness  of  the 
hearings.    I  also  want  to  thank  the  staff 
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assistant.  Earl  Silsby.  for  his  help  and 
ever-ready  cooperation.  The  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee  were  very 
complete.  Every  expenditure  was  scru- 
tinized carefully  and  every  activity  of  the 
various  agencies  was  given  full  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  going  to  address  myself  pri- 
marily to  one  aspect  of  the  activities  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
which  was  very  thoroughly  aired  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  record 
on  this  subject  covering  34  pages — from 
page  471  to  page  505  of  part  2  of  the 
hearings. 

This  portion  of  the  hearings  refers  to 
the  practice  of  setting  aside  defense  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  repair  con- 
tracts— as  distinguished  from  other  pro- 
curement programs — for  the  exclusive 
bidding  by  small  contractors. 

Generally  sp>eaking,  all  defense  con- 
struction contracts  of  $500,000  or  less 
are  earmarked  for  exclusive  bidding  by 
small  contractors  In  other  words,  al- 
most automatically  and  without  formal 
application  these  contracts  are  set  aside. 
In  other,  larger  contracts.  SB  A  some- 
times intervened  in  behalf  of  small  con- 
cerns. This,  however,  is  done  on  a  spe- 
cific and  selective  basis.  However,  I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  Omaha.  Nebr., 
area  this  $500,000  figure  has  only  re- 
cently been  raised  to  $750,000. 

This  situation  in  the  construction 
field — as  compared  with  general  defense 
procurement — Is  such  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  on  page  15  of 
the  report  adopts  the  following  lan- 
guage— 
I  quote: 

Some  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
from    the    hearing   record    the    defense   con- 
struction set-aside  program   for  small   bxisl- 
neifiB  has  been  bo  Interpreted  as  to  give  con- 
tracting     authorities       lUtle      discretionary 
power      The  result,   they   feel,   has  been   an 
Inflexible    application    of    the    program    not 
found    in    other    areas    of    defense    procure- 
ment.    Almost  automatically  all  project*  of 
$500,000   or    less,   and    in   some    cases   In   ex- 
cess  of    that    amount,    have   been    set    aside 
without   regard    to   the   cost-Increase   factor, 
local    economic    situations    or    the    possible 
efTecta    on    construction     firms    themselves. 
Some    members    of   the    committee    are   con- 
cerned  that   this   policy,  as   well   as   the   en- 
tire   repair,    construction    and    malnten-aijce 
set-aside    program    of    the    Small     Business 
Administration  will  result   in  l.'iCreased  cost 
to   the   (i  >vernmer:t    and    urjre   th.it   the  en- 
tire   subject.     lnr'judlii(?     analysis    of     costs, 
be  studied  by   the  Small   Business  Adminis- 
tration. thP  Departmer.t  of  Defense,  and  the 
appropriate   committees    of   O^nRreBs    with    a 
view  toward  cli4.rifyln(?  and  perhaps  modify- 
ing  the   r«KU'.atlon«   to   Insure  protection   to 
the    taxpayer    as   well    as    to    small    buslnew. 
The    comnalttee    concurs    Ir,    SBA's    sugges- 
tion  that   conferences   be   held  hv.A   encuur- 
ngf^s    all    parties    to    the    program     Including 
construction      industry     representatives     to 
participate  in  order  to  cliu-lfy  the  situation 
and  provide  co<.>rdlnatlon  which  now  appears 
to  be  iack.lng 

As  noted,  this  language  is  based  on 
and  is  consistent  with  the  hearing 
record  and  deals  with  only  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration where  tilings  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped tn  a  manner  not  intended  by 
the  original  6BA  Act.  This  portion  of 
the  committee  report  is  designed  to  as- 
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sist  SEA  in  discharging  its  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  feel  as  I  do  and  have  vig- 
orously supported  the  Small  Business 
Act.  I  know  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported adequate  financing  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
assistance  programs  for  small  business. 
I  believe  firmly — as  I  know  most  of  my 
colleagues  do — that  sound  administra- 
tion, both  now  and  by  the  former  Ad- 
ministrator, has  helped  many  small 
business  firms  throughout  the  country  to 
expand  and  has  placed  them  once  again 
in  a  sound  financial  and  competitive 
position. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  believe  I  owe  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  America;!  taxpayer  to  guard 
his  interests  as  much  as  possible.  I  know 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  feel  this 
way.  as  do  most  Members  of  this  House. 
Another  part  of  our  job  is  to  see  that 
government  functions  as  smootlily  and 
efficiently  as  possible  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided. For  these  reasons  I  am  con- 
cerned— as  I  know  all  my  colleagues 
are — with  any  program  which  has 
built-in  inflationary  tendencies  and 
forces  the  cost  of  government  to  po  up. 
Every  year  we  consider  a  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  and  the 
committee  action  in  this  report  could — 
m  the  long  run — have  a  very  real  effect 
on  how  much  we  wiU  have  to  spend  in 
that  field. 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  that  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  refers  only 
to  the  construction  set-aside  program. 
In  other  phases  of  defense  procurement 
the  set-aside  program  has  worked  re- 
markably well  and  both  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  John  Home,  wno  hap- 
pens, incidentally,  to  be  a  constituent  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Phillip  McCallum, 
are  to  be  highly  commended. 

However,  the  construction  industry  is 
far  different  from  manufacturing .  In 
the  case  of  regular  drfcnso  procurement, 
SBA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  been  able  to  establish  a  clear-cut 
policy,  set  high  standards  and  draw  up 
yardsticks  by  which  the  quality  and 
performance  capability  can  easily  be 
Judged.  After  all.  one  transistor  designed 
to  do  a  specific  job  is  just  exactly  like 
another  transi.'^tor.  whether  manufaic- 
tured  by  RCA.  Western  Electric,  or  by 
some  small  firm.  The  price  tag,  too.  can 
e.asily  be  Judged  and  prices  bid  by  small 
firms  ran  be  measured  against  prices 
quoted  by  the  bigger  concerns. 

In  order  to  Insure  this  ability  to  judge 
and  compare,  contracting  officers — to 
use  Uieir  phrase — test  the  market  by 
making  a  psLrtial  set-aside  for  small  busi- 
ness And  they  can  take  an  item  from 
the  list  for  exclusive  small  business  par- 
ticipation to  compare  bids  with  those  re- 
ceived from  bigper  concerns. 

This  obviously  cannot  be  done  in  con- 
struction. While  two  transistors  may  be 
identical,  there  are  no  two  construction 
projects  exactly  alike.  Even  identical 
buildings,  unlesa  they  are  placed  side  by 
side,    do    not    cost    the    same    amount. 


And  then,  for  one  thing,  soil  condi- 
tions vary  from  block  to  block  \v;Uun  a 
city,  from  State  to  Statx',  and  from  region 
to  r^ion.  Tiiere  is  also  the  matter  of 
the  elements.  You  can  go  right  on  op- 
erating an  assembly  bne  even  if  it  is 
pouring  down  ram  outside.  A  heavy 
rainfall  can  delay  a  coiistiucUon  project 
for  days  or  weeks  with  additional  costs 
to  be  considered.  There  is  al^  a  great 
difference  in  labor  costs  from  area  to 
area. 

When  the  program  of  setting  aside 
construction  contracts  was  first  inau- 
gurated by  SBA.  the  Departmenus  of  the 
Armj-  and  Na\'y  did  not  participate. 
However,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  ^ct  spon- 
sored by  the  previous  administration  in 
1958  was  so  worded  that  SBA  felt  it  had 
a  mandate  to  enforce  a  wide-;>cale  con- 
structlor  set -aside  program. 

Some  of  us  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
case  and  so  we  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  correct  it.    I.  lor  instance,  intro- 
duced H  R.  3690  on  January  31  of  this 
year.     Our  colleague,  the  disungui.shed 
gentleman       from       Louisiana        [Mr. 
McSwEEN],   also   has   introduced   legis- 
lation of  a  similar  nature  designed  to 
accomplish   the    same    purpose.      A    bill 
identical  to  mine   has  been   introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mktcalf. 
As  you  can  see,  this  is  a  strictly  biparti- 
san— or   better — nonpartisan   approach. 
After    introducing    my    leg.islation    I 
visited  personally  with  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency   about    it   and   the   gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence]  responded 
by  asking  for  an  agency  report  on  my 
bin.     As  of   this  date   I  have  not  seen 
such  a  report  forthcoming  and  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  language  in  this 
Appropriations   Committee   report   Is   a 
clear   and   definite   suggestion   to   SBA 
to  get  such  a  report  in  the  works. 

Under  the  language  of  the  1958  act, 
SBA  went  back  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  requested  set- asides  In  con- 
struction. The  Department  agreed  and. 
as  f£ir  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
concerned,  contracts  of  $50,000  or  less 
would  be  set  aside.  Application  would 
have  to  be  made  for  projects  larger  than 
that. 

At  about  the  same  time,  SBA  under- 
took to  rewrite  tlie  rules  on  the  size 
factor  of  concerns  designated  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exclusive  bidding  program 
Prior  to  1958  contractors  employing  500 
or  less  were  considered  small  concerns. 
The  rules  were  changed  though,  and 
now  read  that  in  construction,  a  small 
business  concern  is  one  which  is  not 
dominant  m  its  field,  is  independently 
owned  and,  finally,  did  a  gross  business 
of  $5  million  or  less — on  an  a\'erage — 
over  the  past  3  years. 

SBA  makes  much,  on  page  501  of  the 
hearings,  that  It  called  a  public  bearing 
on  these  rules  changes  in  November  of 
1958,  and  that  only  one  penson  showed 
up  and  that  the  hearings  la^rted  a  total 
of  20  minutes.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  contracu  Involved 
amounted  only  to  $50,000  car  less  and 
that  formal  application  had  to  be  made 
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on  any  larger  than  that,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

Early  in  1959,  however,  I  began  to  get 
complaints  from  constituents,  most  of 
them  among  the  category  of  small  con- 
tractors, about  this  departure  from 
tradition.  I  looked  into  the  matter  and 
conferred  at  that  time  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
military  construction  appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr 
SheppardI.  In  May  of  1959.  the  con- 
struction set-aside  program  was  aban- 
doned by  both  E>efense  and  SBA  Those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  problem 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  ,';olved. 

In  August  1960.  SBA  reactivated  the 
program.  Now.  however,  it  involved 
contracts  of  $500,000  or  less — not  the 
$50,000  limit  as  before  On  September 
1.  1960,  I  wrote  to  the  Admmi.strator  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  letter, 
I  said: 

Your  complaint  i.s  ttiat  the  percentage  of 
contracts  handled  by  small  firms  declined 
between  15  percent  and  20  percent  from 
the  88  percent  of  all  contracts  which  were 
handled  by  small  firms  a  year  ago 

Incidentally.  I  brought  this  matter  of 
percentages  up  with  the  new  Adminis- 
trator during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings this  year  and  I  got  a  different  set 
of  figures.  Our  exchange  appears  on 
page  472  of  the  hearing  record  I  asked 
Mr.  Home: 

Do  you  aave  any  flgtires  as  to  what  per- 
centage should  go  to  small  bvisiness'' 

Mr.  HoRNi:.  Well,  based  on  the  1958  figures. 
73  percent  would  not  be  an  unrea.sonable 
amount. 

The  SBA,  therefore,  wants  to  insure 
that  73  percent  of  all  defense  contracts 
go  to  small  contractors.  Well,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  what  has  happened  in  another 
agency.  In  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  which  appears  on  pages  487 
to  488  of  the  hearings.  Mr  Floyd  Dominy 
says: 

This  Bureau  recently  made  a  hmited  sur- 
vey of  construction  contracts  amour.ting  to 
less  than  $600,000  each  which  were  awarded 
by  our  principal  contracting  oflRcer.  the  as- 
sistant commlsaloner  and  chief  engineer  In 
Denver  during  the  26-month  period  ending 
February  28.  1961.  During  this  period  he 
awarded  HI  such  construction  contracts 
with  a  total  face  v.'iUie  of  $15,377,590.  of 
which  99  awards,  totaling  $13,553,955  went 
to  small  business  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  you  this 
was  when  the  set-aside  program  was  not 
in  effect.  This  is  a  lot  better  than  the 
73  percent  the  SBA  is  suggesting.  It  in- 
dicates that  small  business  contractors 
willing  to  compete  openly  can  count  on 
getting — not  73  percent — but  up  to  81 
percent  of  such  contracts.  That  is 
about  what  the  Bureau  flsrures  total. 

In  my  September  1.  1960.  letter  to  the 
Administrator  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
him  why  the  decline  he  complained  of 
had  taken  place.  Again,  quoting  from 
my  letter  to  the  Admimstrator  I  said: 

For  one  thing,  construction  work  is  con- 
centrated now  In  the  field  of  missile  launch- 
ing sites.  These  programs  are  far  too  big  for 
the  'smaU"  contractors  possibly  to  handle. 
In  areas  where  small  contractors  have  gone 
In    on    a    subcontracting    basis,    many    have 


found  them.selves  over  their  heads  and  have 

gone  under 

There  was  another  and  even  more  im- 
portant reason  for  this  decline  in  small 
contractor  participation,  as  I  explain 
further  along  in  my  letter      i  continue: 

You,  yourself,  have  created  a  situation 
leading  to  a  statistical  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  small'  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Y  ;•;  hwp  changed  the  definition  of  small 
contractors  from  that  of  an  employer  of 
500  or  less  to  that  of  a  contractor  doing 
less  than  $5  million  In  gross  business  on  an 
average  over  a  3-year  period.  This  defini- 
tion has  substantially  lowered  the  number 
of  small  contractors  and,  con.-iequently.  has 
statistically  lowered  the  number  of  firms 
doing  business  and  the  p«>rcentage  of  aU 
business  they  are  doing.  If  the  old  criteria 
were  applied.  I  think  you  would  find  the 
percentage  of  decline  would  be  a  great  deal 
less 

At  this  point  in  my  letter  I  outline 
to  the  Administrator  my  own  reasons  for 
opposing  the  reactivation  of  this  set- 
aside  procram.  The  evidence  mlroduced 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  amply 
supports  the  reasons  expressed  nearly  10 
months  ago. 

Quoting  again  from  that  September  1 
letter.  I  said. 

It  is  my  contention  that  your  action.  If 
followed  through  to  its  ultimate  goal  will 
result  In  at  least  a  10-percent  increase  In 
the  cost  of  construction  for  all  defense  fa- 
cilities. 

This  program  is  so  vast  and  so  terribly 
expensive  that  I  feel  every  effort  should  be 
made  within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
get  the  best  possible  price  for  every  con- 
.structlon  project,  regardless  of  size  and  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  bidders.  No  favor- 
itism should  be  shown  any  segment  of  the 
industry— at  the  cost  of  Increased  taxes 
Americans  would  have  to  bear. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  reconsider,  as  It  did  a 
vear  ago,  and  withdraw  the  formal  request 
for  set-asides 

I  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  here  1 
got  in  touch  with  defense  construction 
people,  with  industry  repre-sentatives  and 
with  others  interested  in  the  problem 
I  did  a  good  deal  of  research  and  on 
October  19.  1960,  I  once  again  wrote  to 
the  .Administrator. 

I  told  him : 

Both  your  letter  and  these  researches  con- 
firm my  earlier  opinion  that  your  agency  Is 
embarking  on  an  unwise  and  unsound 
course  In  creating  a  defense  construction 
set-aside  program. 

It  is  your  contention  that  the  defense 
construction  set-aside  program  wUl  not  in- 
crease costs.     I  find  this  hard  to  believe 

Historically,  a  contractors  growth  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  bid  competitively  through 
development  of  new  techniques,  new  equip- 
ment and  new  efficiencies  The  nature  of 
the  business  is  such  that  only  through  these 
ingenuities  could  a  contractor  expect  to 
grow  or  stay  In  business  Once  this  com- 
petition is  destroyed  by  Government  sub- 
sidy to  one  segment  of  the  industry,  rising 
costs  are  inevitable  In  that  segment:  there 
can  be  no  other  alternative 

I  discuss  this  same  point  further  in 
that  October  19  letter.  I  continue  to 
quote: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  too,  that  your 
program   may    be  selX-destructlve    and    that 


the  only  loser  will  be  small  business  Itself. 
Once  protected  by  a  canopy  of  Government 
subsidy  small  contractors  will  lose  their  Ini- 
tiative to  compete  and  grow.  The  tendency 
win  be  to  remain  small  so  as  to  qualify 
under  your  new  regulations.  Only  the  desire 
to  grow  fosters  growth.  Your  action  will 
Inevitably  destroy  this  desire  to  grow  In  one 
very  large  segment  of  our  American  Indus- 
trial economy 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  happens  to  be  a  former  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  who 
is  presently  in  the  construction  business. 
In  this  unsolicited  letter  he  says: 
A  great  many  small  contractors  are  look- 
ing to  the  future  when  they  will  become  big 
contractors  They  do  not  want  any  program 
that  will  either  force  them  to  stay  small  or 
force  them  out  of  business  If  they  become 
large  and  that  Is  exactly  what  the  set-aside 
program  will  do  to  many  small  contractors 

This  raises  the  question  of  just  who 
wanted  this  program  in  the  first  place 
I  have  visited  with  contractors  and  have 
gotten  in  touch  with  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  which  represents  7  000 
members  Of  this  number  89  percent  are 
in  the  category  classified  by  SBA  as 
small.  They  have  told  me  emphati- 
cally that  they  do  not  want  this  program 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  their  mem- 
bership has  gone  on  record  against  this 
type  of  program.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  Wyoming.  The  letter  states 
that  of  their  69  members.  66  were  small. 
That  group,  too.  was  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  set-aside  program. 

One  of  my  basic  contentions  has  been 
that  there  is  far  too  much  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  SBA.  in  this  arbitrary 
construction  set- aside  program  There 
have  been  too  few  conferences  involving 
industry  and  construction  people  in  the 
Defense  Department.  In  my  October 
letter  to  the  Administrator  I  point  this 
out  in  these  words,  and  I  quote: 

Let  me  reiterate  that  If  you  will  confer  at 
great  length  with  those  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  are  dealing  daily  with  these 
problems  and  also  with  representatives  of  the 
construction  industry,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  embarked  on  a  course  which  will  lead 
to  higher  prices,  more  of  a  tax  burden,  in- 
flationary pressures  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  an  Industry.  I  do  not  feel 
this  to  be  In   the  best  Interest  of  America. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
program  you  should  reschedule  another  pub- 
lic hearing  not  later  than  early  in  January 
on  your  definition  as  well  as  the  economic 
need  for  your  action  under  a  very  broad  In- 
terpretation, that  you  should  qualify  con- 
tractors for  defense  work  who  are  not  pres- 
ently qualified. 

In  this  connection — my  request  for 
another  hearing  or  further  conferences — 
I  would  Uke  to  quote  from  a  letter  by 
Admiral  CoiTadi.  the  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  who. 
it  appears,  has  had  similar  thoughts. 
The  admiral  says  on  page  474  of  the 
record  from  his  letter,  and  I  quote: 

We  contemplate  an  early  meeting  between 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Small  Business  Administration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  construction  set-asldes 
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It  wa.<;  10  months  ago  that  I  sugpested 
such  a  meeting.  In  his  March  29  let- 
ter of  this  year.  Admiral  Corradi  suc- 
gested  such  a  meeting.  When  I  pointed 
out  the  admiral's  comment  to  the  Ad- 
minL-^itrator,  on  page  475  of  the  hear- 
ings, his  response  was.  and  again  I  quote 
from  the  hearings: 

Congressman,  we  have  not  consulted  with 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

So,  as  of  now,  no  conferences  held. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee,  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  report,  that  such  con- 
ferences will  be  undertaken,  and  soon. 
And.  further,  the  committee  hopes  that 
such  conferences  will  include  all  mter- 
ested  parties.  That  is  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report. 

It  would  seem  to  me  only  logical 
and  sound  Judgment  to  hold  many  such 
conferences  prior  to  undertaking  such  a 
broad  program.  The  rise  in  cost-factor 
should  have  been  considered.  Let  me 
quote  one  sentence  from  a  letter  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  appearing  on 
page  486  of  the  hearings.  That  sentence 
reads,  and  I  quote: 

It  lA  not  poBslble,  once  a  set-aside  has  been 
made,  to  estimate  any  increased  cost. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
these  10  months  of  a  major  set-aside 
program  have  forced  prices  to  go  up. 

All  of  the  factors  I  have  listed  and 
which  appear  m  the  hearmg  record — the 
Inflexibility  of  the  i)ro(-'ram  lack  of  co- 
ordination, no  yard,'=t)ck  by  which  prices 
can  rca5onably  be  jud^red— add  up  to  one 
overwhelming  conclusion  and  that  is  that 
this  program  has  already  bcnun  to  cost 
more  and  the  process  will  spiral  danger- 
ously m  the  years  just  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  state  here  with  all  pos- 
sible emphasis  that  there  is  no  inference 
that  .small  contractor.^,  will  be  petting  to- 
gether to  conspire,  there  Ls  no  Inference 
of  collusion  intended  or  meant  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
when  any  contractor  finds  that  his 
stiffest  comiietilion  Ls  not  allowed  to  bid 
on  a  given  contract,  this  is  not  a  de.sir- 
able  situation.  The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recognizes  these  facts  on  in- 
creased costs  and  has.  I  understand,  at 
lone  last  been  asked  it5  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Their  report  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Etefense. 

I  would  like  once  again  to  refer  to  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
On  page  486  of  the  hearing  record  it  is 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  reviewed  basic  con- 
tracts awarded  to  large  firms  which  were  also 
bid  by  small  firms  for  the  period  of  July  1, 
1959,  through  January  31,  1960. 

I  would  Uke  to  mterpolate  here  that 
there  was  no  set -aside  program  during 
this  r>eriod  .«;o  a  cf)mparL'«n  could  be 
made.  Again  quoting  from  the  hear- 
ings: 

The  review  discloses  that  for  the  107  con- 
tracts totaling  $156,162,351  awarded  to  large 
firms  the  lowest  small  business  bids  totaled 
$175,045,306.  This  latter  figure  is  12  percent 
In  excess  of  the  total  contract  award  amount. 

Again  let  me  point  out  that  the  Corps 
of  Pllngineers  will  be  handling  close  to  $2 


billion  in  construction  during  the  coming 
year  If,  as  SBA  has  indicat<^d,  73  per- 
cent of  that  money  .should  go  automati- 
cally on  a  set -aside  basis  to  small  busi- 
ness, then  a  12-percent  increase  would 
total  just  about  $160  million  extra  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend. 

This  12-percent  figure  is  not  mme.  It 
comes  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers — the 
people  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
a  tremendous  amotmt  of  military  and 
civil  construction  every  year. 

Concemmg  the  prospects  of  increa.se 
in  price,  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  is  even  more  blunt  than  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Admiral  Corradi  says  on 
page  473  of  the  hearings,  and  again  I 
quote: 

Speaking  only  for  this  Bureau  I  believe 
you  will  find  most  of  the  people  immediately 
concerned  with  construction  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  program  will  cost  us  more 
under  sct-asldea. 

To  those  who  might  say.  "But  these 
are  only  estimates."  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  examples  of  what  has  actually 
happened  imder  the  set-aside  program. 
I  have,  incidentally,  prepared  a  list  of 
these  examples  which  is  available  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  arc  interested. 

A  case  in  point — and  perhaps  the  most 
glaring — involves  con.«;truction  of  the 
Shepard  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  and 
clinic  at  Wichita  r'Yills,  Tex.  This  case 
apF>ears  on  page  481  of  the  hearings. 
The  contract  was  for  $4^2  million— far 
more  than  Ihe  $500,000  automatic  set- 
aside  liinit.  One  firm  was  declared  un- 
responsive— and  I  want  to  go  into  more 
detail  on  that  a  little  later  on— and  the 
job  was  awarded  to  a  small  firm.  The 
increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers  on  this 
job  was  $165,000.  This  is  15  percent  of 
the  project's  cost. 

There  is  another  interesting  case  in- 
volving some  channel  dredging  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  page  474  of  the  hearmgs. 
The  Navy  wanted  8.000  cubic  yards  of 
material  removed  A  big  firm  bid  $1  09 
ixr  yard  but  was  declared  out  of  the 
bidding  because  of  size.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  a  .small  Ann  at  a  cost 
of  $2  per  cubic  yard.  This  little 
tran.saction  co.«t  us  an  added  $7.280 — or 
an  lncrea.'=;e  of  83  percent.  The  impor- 
tant point  here  is  that  it  not  only  cost 
unnece.'isary  money,  it  c)oints  up  how 
tightly  the  Na\T  people  feel  their  hands 
are  tied  by  present  regulations.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  have  discretionary 
power.  It  Indicates,  too,  the  inflexibility 
of  the  program. 

I  will  not  press  the  point  fui'ther  but 
would  like  to  cite  just  one  more  example. 
It  involves  the  dismantling  of  a  heating 
plant  at  the  Richard  I.  Bong  Air  Force 
Ba.'=;e  in  Wisconsin.  Charles  Simkms 
it  Sons  bid  low  at  $561,493.  But  the 
Simkins  bid  was  U::rown  out  because  of 
the  size  of  the  firm.  The  bid  accepted 
was  $658,464,  an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent— or  $129,864.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample where  a  project  larger  than  the 
$500,000  hmit  was  set  aside. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  that  Shep- 
ard Air  Force  Base  hospital  business  and 
discuss  it  briefly.     It  is  mteresting  be- 


cause it  points  out  the  utter  confusion 
which  can  be  created  in  an  mdustry  un- 
der a  program  of  this  magni^tude  "When  it 
gets  started. 

To  start  with,  this  Job  involved  a  lot 
more  than  the  half-million  dollar  limit. 
The  estimate  was  for  $4^2  million  but 
the  SBA  asked  that  it  be  set  aside. 

The  B.  L  Abbott  Co.  of  Houston.  Tex., 
was  low  bidder  on  the  job  but  was  turned 
down  by  SBA  on  the  grounds  it  was  a  big 
business  firm.  1  looked  into  this  further 
and  would  Uke  to  report  on  it. 

On  page  481  of  the  record  appears  a 
lett^er  from  Mr.  George  R  Drake,  a  vice 
president  of  Johnson.  Drake  &  Piper,  a 
quite  large  construction  company.  In 
his  owTi  words  this  is  the  story  he  tells 
and  I  quote : 

A  very  capable  ex-«mployee  of  ours  start- 
ing out  in  bu.siness  for  htmseif  decided  his 

firm,  the  B  1.  Abbott  Co.,  would  like  lo  bid 
this  work  Because  of  the  slae  of  the  job. 
Johnson,  Drake  &  Piper  was  asked  by  him  to 
Indemnify  the  required  performance  and 
payment  bonds  and  to  supply  certain  rums 
of  money,  at  interest,  for  working  capital  In 
the  event  be  was  awarded  the  Job  and  did 
the  work.  As  we  have  done  In  t,e'>erii'.  other 
cases  we  agreed  to  this  simply  because  Mr. 
Abbott  had  been  a  valuable  employee  of  ours 
prior  to  this  time.  The  SBA.  according  to 
Mr  Abbott,  determined  that  the  B  L  Abbott 
Construction  Co.,  although  set  up  iJ.  every 
way  to  meet  the  technical  criteria  of  SBA 
standards  for  a  email  bu.'luess  concern,  w.is 
not  a  small  business  cx)ncern  but  was  actually 
an  aCQllatc  of  Johnson,  Drake  &  Piper. 

Their  reason  was  ostensibly  that  because 
Johnson,  Drake  &  Piper  had  agreed  to  loan 
money  to  the  B  L.  Abbott  Construction  Co  . 
at  Interest,  we  therefore  controlled  hie  cor- 
poration. 

What  is  the  difference  between  bor- 
rowing money  from  a  big  construction 
firm  and  borrowing  money  from  a  big 
bank?  When  asked  about  this  the  Ad- 
ministrator, on  page  484  of  the  hearings, 
said  that  it  was  because  both  firnas  were 
mvolved  in  the  same  kind  of  business. 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  as  I  did  in  the 
hearings  on  page  493.  tliat  I  know  of 
many  banks  which,  when  loans  were  de- 
faulted, took  over  the  business  firms  to 
which  the  money  was  loaned.  Suppos- 
ing a  bank  lends  money  to  an  auto  dealer 
and  he  goe^  broke  and  the  bank  taites 
over  the  firm.  Does  this  then  prevent 
any  other  small  auto  dealer  from  bor- 
rowirig  money  from  that  bank?  It  is 
questions  such  as  tliese  that  make  one 
ponder  about  this  construction  set-aiide 
program. 

It  is  evidence  such  as  that  recited  m 
the  hearings  that  make  construction 
people  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
t^e  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  men  who 
work  in  the  construction  field  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  contend  that  this  program 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  wasted  dollars.  It  is  evidence 
such  as  this  that  has  caused  contractors. 
both  small  and  large,  to  complain  to  me 
that  the  program  is  creating  chaos  m 
tnc  construction  industry. 

It  is  evidence  such  as  this — all  of 
which  is  open  for  you  to  read  and  ex- 
amme — which  prompted  tlie  committee 
to  include  the  language  it  did  m  its  re- 
port 
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It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  language  will  have  the  effect  it 
is  intended  to  have.  I  hope  that  the 
SBA,  the  various  construction  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  representatives 


of  the  conotruction  industry  will  gather 
around  a  conference  table  and  work  out 
a  solution  which  will  be  of  help  to  all— 
and  particularly  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 


Mr  Chairn\an.  earlier  in  connection 
with  defense  con.struction  set-a.sides  I 
mentioned  the  examples  of  mcreased 
costs  Following  are  some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  increased  costs  I  referred  to: 


Increaae<l  costs  lo 
taxpayers 


Amount      Percent 


Navy,  Norfolk,  Va.,  chatuiei  (IrfHlguiK,  to  remove  8.00O 
cubic  yards  of  material  I>iw  \>u\  ^t  $1  09  por  cubic  yard. 
l>e<larf<i  unresponsive  because  It  was  sut. muted  by  lance 
firm.     Bid  awardetl  to  sniaU  firm  at  *2  per  cubic  yard. 

Ihcreased  cost  to  tjui>ayers. ._ - 

Hospital,  dental  clinic.  Shepard  Air  Fore?  Base,  Tex.: 
Project  cost  eatimate.  V*,5ai.(«».  Ix)w  bid.  B.  L.  .\bbott 
Co.,  Houston.  Tm.,  t4,.^l>'.v^'i.  Declare*!  unresponsive 
because  B.  L  .\bbott  f'n  .  -ilthouBh  a  -mall  firm,  had 
arranged  financing  fhnJUKh  biret-  contnMtiTs,  Jofinsnn, 
Drake  4  Piper      Bid  went  tJi  .uii'tlier  small  firm. 

Increaaetl  cost  to  taipayt-rs  

Dismantling  heatmg  plaiii  -it  Kicliard  I.  Bong  Air  Force 
Base.  \Vi.s.  Low  hid  CharK-s  Pjmkln.s  A-  Sons,  Inc., 
SMI.SM;!  T'nrpSiK)nsi\e  U'cau.se  of  .siie.  .N'ext  bid  by 
small  Arm,  |6.')«.4tV4 

Increa.'wd  coei  to  taxpayers -. 

Levee  protection  wA  U-rni  pavine.  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
La.:  Low  bid,  ,\tla.<  {"on.striK tion  To.,  $!10,:Us.  Re- 
jecte<l  a.-*  unrestxiiisive.  artUiated  with  larger  firm. 
Awarde<l  to  W    K    Ingram  Construction  Co.,  $122,445. 

Increaiied  cost  tu  t^vpayrrs 


$7,280.00 


IW.  000. 00 


129,864.00 


12,127.00 


15 


15 


11 


5.  Cleaning    and    construction,    control    weir.    Huraphiiea 

County,  ML«is.:  Bids  opened   Feb.  21.   1961.     Low  Wd, 

$107,689.61.     Declared     unrespon.«ive.     .Next     low     bid, 

$lll..Vt8.4<l. 

Increas«Ml  cost  to  taxpayers 

5.  Dike  constniction.  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Low  bid  by 

Engineers  it  Contractors.  Inc..  Provo,  Utah,  $200,000. 

Bid  declared  unresponsive  Itecauae  of  firm  six*.    Accepted 

bid.  Thorn  Con.struction  Co  .  Inc..  Provo,  ('tab,  $206,079. 

Increase*]  cost  to  tax(Myers 

7.  Navy.  Annapolis,  Md.,  primary  switching  building:  Low 

bid  by  a  big  concern,  $74.«X).     I>eclared  imresponsire. 
Bid  went  to  small  firm,  $7«.44.'>. 
Increased  cost  to  taxpayers 

8.  Marine  Corps,  Air  Statton,  Cherry  PoUit,  N.C.,  pest  con- 

trol: Low  bid  by  Wg  flrtn,  $12.40«.lfi.     Declared  im- 
reaponsive.     Bid  awarded  to  small  Ann,  $13,700. 
Increased  cost  to  taxpayers 


Increased  coats  to 
taxpayeiB 


Amount      Peroent 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraslca. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  wJsh  to  take 
this  means  of  complimenting  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska for  a  well-thought-out  study  and 
documented  presentation  I  certainly 
want  to  associate  myself  with  his  pcsi- 
tion.  I,  too,  have  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  contractors  in  my 
district.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
and  probably  it  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  many  other  Members  of  the 
House.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  proper 
committee  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  introduced  which  I,  too. 
supfwrt  and  that  it  will  eventually  come 
here  for  our  consideration  Again,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  well  thought 
out  presentations  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  hear  for  a  long,  long  time 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska,  my 
colleague  and  good  friend,  for  his  re- 
marks. Since  I  have  known  him  and 
throughout  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  has  always  devoted 
himself  by  his  actions  and  his  votes  to 
the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  px)int  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  considering  H.R. 
7577  shows  that  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
being  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
competition  with  private  industry  This 
practice  is  being  carried  on  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Karo  which 
IS  as  follows: 

Mr  Andrtws.  Does  tiie  coet  of  the  maps 
Include  the  purchaae  of  machinery  and  other 


expenditures   to   obtain  information  as  well 
.us  administrative  and  other  costs? 

.Admiral  K.'^Ro  No,  sir;  according  to  law  or 
statute,  we  are  only  required  to  charge  for 
the  c  >st  of  paper  and  printing  We  have  In- 
terpreted that  quite  liberally  and  added  all 
the  present  coeta  and  even  Include  the  coet 
of  distributing  the  charts.  That  is  a  little 
more  than  what  the  statutes  require  We 
feel  that  the  Government  Is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  Its  Investment.  In  other 
words,  the  charts  should  be  of  enough  value 
so  that  people  will  not  tise  them  indiscrim- 
inately but  yet  they  should  be  cheap  enough 
so  that  the  man  who  needs  the  chart  will 
keep  one  up  to  date  and  one  that  Is  not 
obsolete  That  applies  not  only  to  the  aero- 
nautical, but  also  to  the  nautical  charts 

These  maps  are  ofTered  for  sale  by  the 
Government  in  competition  with  Jeppe- 
.'^eii  k  Co  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  private  com- 
pany making  these  maps  as  evidenced  in 
ttif  t-estimony  by  Mr.  Jeppesen  before  tiie 
committee,   as  follows: 

My  reason  for  coming  before  your  commit- 
tee is  to  request  relief  from  certain  Govern- 
ment competition  which  threatens  the  well- 
being  of  our  company,  and  jeopardizes  its 
continuation  as  an  essential  supplier  of  these 
radio  navigation  charts. 

Briefly,  this  Is  the  situation.  The  US 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Is  pursuing  a  vigorous 
progrt^m  of  producing  radio  navigation 
ch.=irts.  copied  la  the  ruaiu  Xrum  the  ciiaxt* 
long  produced  by  our  company,  and  of  offer- 
ing these  charts  on  the  commercial  market 
at  a  price  that  is  a  fraction  of  their  actual 
cost 

In  effect,  the  Government  is  commercially 
exploiting  a  product,  based  on  our  design  and 
subsidized  by  taxes.  In  direct  competition 
with  our  existing  commercial  products. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  these  activities  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  while  they  may 
be  technically  correct  under  the  laws  gov- 
erning that  agency,  are  certainly  not  a  re- 
flection of  the  true  intent  of  Congress  in 
establishing  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
mapping  activity 

The  original  of  these  radio  navigation 
charts  were  developed  by  the  Jeppesen  or- 
i?anlzation  in  1934  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  the  data  needed  by  pilots  for  air 
navlgatlori      No  such  charts  then  existed. 

In  our  proper  concern  with  this  threat 
to  our  business  life,  we  have  tried  to  analyze 
every  facet  of  the  situation.     We  have  stud- 


is,  8H.  73 


S,07».00 


4,646.00 


1,2»4.90 
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led  our  own  publications  and  our  costs. 
We  have  stutlled  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  publications  and  their  coets  Can 
you  understand  our  concern  both  as  busi- 
nessmen and  as  taxpayers  when  we  learn 
these  following  facts,  disclosed  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Itself  In  answer  to  a 
direct  senatorial  inquiry: 

"1  The  total  cost  Incurred  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  during  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  for  the  production  of 
their  current  edition  of  the  radio  navigation 
charts,  wUl  be  approximately  $1,083,600. 

•  2  The  total  receipts  of  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  from  the  sale  of  these  charts  to 
commercial  aviation  dvirtng  the  Qscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  will  be  approximately 
•206.000. 

"3  Thus,  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  selling  radio 
navigation  charts  during  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
will  result  In  a  loss  of  approximately 
•677,500  This  loss  may  Include  the  small 
cost  of  printing  charts  supplied  to  military 
departments  which  would  he  relmbtirsable  " 

I  have  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
sales  prices  of  the  publications  offered  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Stu-vey  and  by  Jeppesen 
St  Co  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record 

I  believe  that  chart  Is  on  the  back  of  the 
copy  of  my  statement  which  you  have  be- 
fore you  Por  a  complete  U.S.  service,  we 
charge  8106  per  year  The  US  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  charges  •SB  and  the  rest 
ol  them  are  Just  about  the  same  difference. 
You  can  breaJc  It  down  as  one  service  versus 
another  .service 

Here  Is  an  example  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  pricing  practice: 

"Included  In  the  C  ii  G.S.  publications  is 
a  set  of  eight  intermediate  altitude  charts, 
which  are  corrected  and  mailed  to  subscrib- 
ers every  4  weeks — that  Is  13  times  a  year 
Tilt  C  &  G.S.  sells  this  set  of  charts  at  ^4 
per  year  If  Jeppesen  &  Co  were  to  mall  this 
set  the  postage  alone  wcmid  amount  to  ^4  16 
per  year.  So.  on  a  duplicate  set  of  charts. 
Jeppesen  &  Co.  would  have  a  cost  for  post- 
age alone  that  would  exceed  the  C  &  G.S. 
selling  price." 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  US  Gov- 
ernment is  permitted  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  is  only  required  to  recoup  the 
cost  of  paper  and  printing  and  does  not 
attempt  to  recover  all  co.st  in  connection 
with  the  product  they  sell  to  the  public. 
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then  private  industry  is  doomed  if  this 
practice  continues. 

I  am  hopeful  that  remedial  legisla- 
tion may  be  adopted  which  will  correct 
this  situation 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECKLER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  that  speaking  from  my 
experience  on  the  witness  side  of  the 
table  appearing  before  his  committee,  I 
believe  his  committee  is  one  of  the  better- 
run  committees  in  the  Congress.  So  I 
would  like  to  voice  the  same  sentiments 
previously  expressed  by  our  colleagues 
who  have  spoken,  the  gentlemen  from 
California.  Virginia,  and  Illinois,  who 
praised  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Notwithstandi  ig  the  p>ersonal 
pleasure  I  derived  from  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  am  now  interested 
in  finding  out  what  happened  to  the 
items  on  which  I  testified,  namely. 
$192,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  staff 
the  upper  air  weather  stations  in  Wins- 
low.  Ariz.,  and  Huntington.  W.  Va  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
whether  this  bill  includes  funds  for  those 
two  upper  air  weather  stations?  , 

Mr  ANDREWS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  ample  funds  in  th^ 
bill  for  these  two  stations.  The  only  ef- 
fect of  the  reduction  in  the  bill  would  be 
that  they  would  not  be  put  in  operation 
quite  as  soon  as  they  would  have  been 
otherwise.  However,  they  will  remain 
in  the  program. 

Mr  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  Since  we  have 
already  invested  in  structures,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  necessary  investment  to 
follow  up  with  funds  to  hire  the  people  to 
man  these  two  upper  air  weather  sta- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

AMENDMENT    TO     INCREASE     APPROPRIATION     FOR 
SBA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  congratulate  the  chairman  I  Mr. 
Andrews),  and  his  committee  on  a  job 
well  done.  I  have  read  the  report  of 
the  committee.  I  have  gone  over  the 
bill,  and  I  am  really  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  work  that  goes  into  this  one 
particular  bill.  This  bill  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  In  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  we  have  the  three 
branches — the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  and,  I  believe,  their  im- 
portance— although,  of  course,  they  are 
all  important — is  in  that  order.  The 
legislative  branch  is  very  important  be- 
cause all  the  money  that  is  spent  by  the 
executive  branch  or  the  judicial  branch 
is  appropriated  by  the  legislative  branch. 
In  other  words,  the  legislative  branch 
makes  it  possible  for  the  executive  to 
have  money  or  for  the  judicial  branch 
to  have  money.  Without  the  support  of 
the  legislative  branch  neither  of  the 
other  branches  would  have  financial 
support. 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  object  of  general 
debate  or  at  least  one  of  the  objects  of 
general  debate  is  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  improvements,  if 
any.  that  can  be  made  in  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  us.  In  this  particular  case. 
I  would  like  the  Committee  to  coi^sider 
raising  the  appropriation  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  on  one  item 
and  that  is  on  page  28.  lines  11  and  12 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  $17,525,000  to  $18.- 
447.000.  This  matter  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  because  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  we  work  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Our  committee  has  several  subcom- 
mittees. The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  EviNsl.  the  ranking  Democratic 
member,  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee having  to  do  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  know  that 
normally  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  go  together,  but  in 
this  particular  case  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  authorized  me  to  say  that 
he  is  going  to  support  this  increase. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
the  figure  in  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  offer  will  bring  that  item 
up  to  the  level  of  the  administration's 
request  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

This  amendment  would  restore  the 
amount  included  in  the  original  budget 
estimate  for  "Salaries  and  expenses'  for 
the  SBA  lending  program. 

For  the  past  3  months,  the  lending 
operation  of  the  SBA  has  been  proceed- 
ing at  an  unprecedented  rate,  far  beyond 
the  normal  capabilities  of  existing  staff. 
In  March.  1.332  applications  were  re- 
ceived— the  highest  on  record.  Applica- 
tions in  April  were  1.066  and  in  May 
1.209 — both  months  exceeding  any  pre- 
vious experience  for  the  respective 
months.  I  understand  the  rate  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications  in  June  is  continu- 
ing at  about  the  same  record  pace.  This 
is  particularly  significant  when  one  notes 
that  the  basis  for  the  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  was  an  average  of  only 
900  applications  per  month. 

As  another  indication  of  workload  this 
agency  is  encountering,  inquiries  per- 
taining to  business  loan  applications  dur- 
ing each  of  the  months  of  April  and  May 
exceeded  18.000  which  in  itself  is  a  ter- 
rifically heavy  workload.  This  becomes 
even  more  significant  when  compared  to 
the  forecast  in  the  budget  estimate  of 
only  11.200  inquiries  per  month. 

In  a  tremendous  effort  to  keep  this 
workload  moving,  all  available  and  quali- 
fied employees  have  been  working  many 
hours  of  overtime.  Employees  normally 
engaged  in  servicing  of  outstanding  loans 
have  been  assigned  to  aid  in  the  proc- 
essing of  these  business  loan  applica- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  back- 
log has  continued  to  mount  month  by 
month;   and,  at  the  end  of  May,   1,595 


applications  were  awaiting  processing, 
and  over  1.300  loans  previously  approved 
were  awaiting  closing. 

If  SBA  is  to  give  small  business  the 
service  which  we  want  it  to  give,  it  must 
have  .'sufficient  help  A.s  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  budget  amendment  has  been  received 
from  the  President  amending  the  esti- 
mate for  SBA  and  revising  the  estimate 
of  application  volume  to  1.000  applica- 
tions per  month  during  1962  The 
budget  amendment  requests  an  increase 
m  the  revolving  fund,  and  it  assumes 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  contingency 
reserve  would  be  available  for  such  addi- 
tional salaries  and  expense  cost  as  would 
be  entailed.  Very  careful  standards  have 
been  developed  over  the  past  years  a,s  a 
basis  for  det^^rmination  of  salaries  and 
expense  needs  pertaining  to  the  lending 
operation.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
original  estimate  was  reasonable:  and. 
since  the  work  volume  to  which  such 
standards  were  related  was  understated. 
I  believe  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take 
any  action  which  would  tend  to  impair 
the  service  this  agency  should  give  to 
small  business. 

There  is  another  factor  which  1  believe 
we  also  must  weigh  very  carefully.  SBA 
has  over  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  outstanding  loans  and  each  month 
SBA  is  adding  additional  loans  which 
must  be  supervised  and  serviced.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  jeopardize  recovery  of  the 
Government's  investment.  Yet.  if  SBA 
is  inadequately  staffed,  either  the  loan 
processing  and  closings  will  continue  to 
fall  further  behind  or  the  loan  .servicing 
will  suffer  and  delinquency  and  loss  rate 
increase.  Neither  of  these  alternatives 
is  desirable. 

One  further  point  should  be  men- 
tioned. Administrator  John  Home  au- 
thorized loans  to  be  made  at  a  4-percent 
interest  rate  in  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus.  This  action  was  taken  as  a 
step  to  stimulate  busine-ss  and  employ- 
ment in  these  areas  needing  economic 
assistance.  This  is  a  most  commendable 
step  but  it  cannot  be  effective  if  SBA 
does  not  have  the  persoiuiel  to  handle 
the  resulting  workload  with  reasonable 
dispatch. 

I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Ch:iinnan,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  we 
have  discussed  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  other  side  and 
members  on  this  side  this  amendment, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  accept  it  It 
IS  true  that  the  volume  of  applications 
filed  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  increased  tremendously 
since  this  budget  was  prepared.  It  has 
been  a  phenomenal  increase  since  the 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

May  I  .^ay  also  it  is  just  as  costly 
to  process  an  application  that  is  denied 
as  it  is  to  process  oi;e  that  is  approved 
Accepting  this  amendment  will  not  add 
to  the  cost  of  this  bill  bccau.se  the  money 
comes  from  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Small   Business   Administration. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 
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ff  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 

ministration since  its  inception  in  1954 
has  become  one  of  the  safeguards  for 
the  economic  and  productive  life  of  this 
Nation.  We  do  not  wish  to  hamper 
this  in  any  way,  and  the  Members  on 
this  side  will  accept  the  amendment  also. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
speaking  briefly  on  two  items  in  this  bill 
I  want  to  register  my  admiration  for  the 
outstanding  job  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  LMr.  Andrews!  has  done 
on  these  complicated  and  exceedingly 
important  appropriations.  Those  of  us 
who  have  appeared  before  his  subcom- 
mittee know  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  provide  both 
a  courteous  hearing  and  thorough  and 
able  consideration  of  the  issues  involved. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  on  the 
^         bill  before  us, 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  his  col- 
leagues for  allocating  the  sum  of  $594,500 
for  the  important  job  of  expanding  ai;ri- 
cultural  weather  services  in  a  number  of 
regions.  Becau.se  of  the  sreat  distances 
and  the  very  wide  diversity  of  cli.iiate  m 
my  own  State  and  especially  m  my  d:s- 
trict,  improved  weather  information  is 
extremely  important  to  my  people.  To 
meet  this  urgent  need  I  had  di.scussed 
the  problem  at  length  with  the  officials 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  arid  at  my  re- 
quest, they  developed  a  proposal  for  an 
expanded  statewide  observation  and  re- 
porting system,  centering  around  a  net- 
work of  agricultural  vs-eather  observation 
stations  and  a  teletypewriter  circuit  to 
disseminate  around-the-clock  weather 
information  to  comrrunities  in  all  parts 
of  Oregon.  In  addition,  lo  meet  a  spe- 
clcl  need  for  improved  liaison  with  the 
Air  Force  weather  unit  at  Klamath  Falls, 
this  program  calls  for  a  Weather  Bureau 
meteorologist  to  be  stationed  at  the  air- 
field there  to  service  nviation  weather 
needs. 

It  is,  therefore,  ejcod  news  for  all  of 
Oregon  that  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations include  funds  to  establish  this 
new  statewide  reporting  system.  The 
funds  involved  will  pay  dividends  in 
future  years  m  terais  of  better  weather 
information  on  which  fanners,  indus- 
try, and  other  .-^ector^  of  our  economy 
can  make  decisions.  It  i.s  a  very  im- 
portant advance  for  our  people  and  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  ready  response  to  our 
needs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  also  com.mend  the 
committee  for  its  recommendations  in 
the  field  of  forest  highways  Timber  is 
a  key  factor  in  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict and  m.ost  importar.t  to  the  Nation. 
We  have  almo.st  10  liiillion  acres  of  na- 
tional forests  in  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon.  Highways  tliroiu'h  the.se  beau- 
tiful forest  lands  are  not  only  essential 
to  good  forest  manai^ement,  they  are 
important  to  every  American.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  full  amount  requested 
in  the  budget.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  expenditures  on  resource 
management  are  in  the  r.ature  of  lont!- 
term  investments  that  pay  out  in  the 
case  of  our  Oregon  f  jre^ts  not  only  m 


dollars  but  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
lives  of  the  millions  of  Am.encans  who 
enjoy  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SrTClM.   PROJECTS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  provide  staff  as- 
sistance for  the  President  In  connection  with 
specl.\l  projects,  to  be  expended  In  his  dis- 
cretion and  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  regarding  the  expenditure  of 
''rovernment  funds  or  the  compensation  and 
eaiployment  of  persons  In  the  Government 
service  aa  he  may  specify.  *1. 500, 000:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
this  appropriation  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  appropriation  for  "S/ilarles  and  expenses. 
The  White  House  OfBce".  for  administrative 
services. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  now  I  have  no 
amendments  to  oflfer  to  this  bill. 

I  v^:'l  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
Tjiiimittee  that  when  we  reach  page  29 
;t  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer  a  point  of 
order  to  the  language  found  in  lines  3 
through  5  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  deputy 
administrators  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  From  what  I  have  been 
r.ble  to  read  of  the  hearings,  perhaps  an 
increase  in  these  salaries  is  justified. 
My  quarrel  with  this  is  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  bypassing 
the  proper  legislative  committee.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  should 
come  to  the  proper  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  they  wUl  get,  on  the  basis  of  justi- 
fication, proper  treatment. 

My  only  point  in  offering  the  point  of 
order  is  in  the  interests  of  proper  and 
orderly  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  wUl  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right  with  respect  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  what  occurred.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  being  in  the  appropriation 
bill  is  the  fact  that  the  deputy  adminis- 
trators of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, having  a  statutory  salary,  now 
receive  less  actually  than  some  of  Uie 
employees  who  work  for  them.  The 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
deputies,  having  much  greater  respon- 
sibilities than  the  employees,  should  re- 
ceive a  commensurate  increase.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  in  stating  this  mat- 
ter should  properly  go  to  the  legislative 
committee.  It  was  the  committee's 
opinion,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  tliis 
would  take  an  amount  of  time  and  Uiere 
was  no  assui-ance  as  to  when  the  legis- 
lative committee  might  act,  it  was  the 
committees  hope  that  the  gentleman 
might  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  been  In 
business  since  early  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  have  come  to  our  com- 
mittee and  could  liave  come  to  our  com- 
mittee long  ago. 


Mr  YATES.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman:  I  think  they 
should  have  come  to  your  committee  a 
long  tmie  ago,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  they  did  not  do  it.  I  think, 
however,  as  the  gentleman  himself 
pointed  out,  on  the  basis  of  Uie  hearings 
the  increase  is  warranted,  and  I  dc  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  make  a  pouit 
of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  be  raising  and  lower- 
ing salaries  without  authorization.  Your 
job  is  to  provide  the  money  if  the  proper 
legislative  committee  and  the  House 
deems  that  a  pay  increase  is  justified. 
Now.  that  is  my  position.  I  do  not  find 
it  pleasant  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  particular  item,  but  I  must 
be  in  a  position  with  other  appropriation 
■subcommittees  to  do  the  same  thing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  a  year  or  so  ago  pro- 
vided a  number  of  supergrades.  I 
struck  them  out  on  a  point  of  order 
against  It.  I  just  do  not  believe  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  the 
place  to  be  raising  and  lowering  salaries. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  ordinarily  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  think  m  this  particular  instance 
the  increase  is  so  clearly  warranted  that, 
again.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  recon- 
sider his  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  this  bill  be- 
ginning on  page  10.  that  there  is  salary 
and  expense  money  in  three  places,  in- 
cluding pages  11  and  12.  dealing  with 
maritime  activities,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  those  could  not  have  been 
brought  together. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  they  are  limi- 
tations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Limitations.  But,  can 
they  not  be  brought  together  in  one 
place  so  that  we  can  get  a  total  figure 
for  them   instead  of   three  places? 

Mr,  ANDREWS.  They  are  separate 
items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  on  page  14  I  note 
that  one  Government  agency  appears  to 
be  paying  another  Government  agency. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  done 
throughout  Government  for  reimburs- 
able services. 

Mr  GROSS.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  special  projects  and  the  emergency 
fund  for  the  President 

Mr.  ANDRETWS.  Is  the  gentleman 
raising  that  point  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Because  we  have 
not  yet  reached  that  point  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  have  just 
dealt  with  special  projects  for  the  Pres- 
ident on  page  2.  What  kind  of  an  in- 
crease are  we  making  in  the  total  ap- 
propriation to  the  White  House,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Iowa   has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  There  is  really  no 
substantial  increase. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

Mr   GROSS     Yes.  I  understand. 
Mr.    ANDREWS.     That    includes    the 
White  House  Office,  special  projects,  and 
the  increase  over  the  1961  appropriation 
is  $151,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  has  been  no  re- 
duction in  this  appropriation  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  There  never  has 
been.  However,  in  this  particular  case 
there  is  a  reduction  of  $297,000  below 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  just  like  to  ob- 
serve that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  became 
President  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  lean  staffing  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  I  fail 
to  find  anything  that  indicates  lean  staff- 
ing in  this  appropriation  as  far  as  the 
White  House  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  ap- 
propriation is  $33,500  less  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is.  for  the  total 
Executive  Office? 

Mr.  GARY.  For  the  total  Executive 
Office. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  And  $297,000  below 
the  budget  request. 

Mr,  GARY.  That  is  right. 
Mr,  ANDREWS.  I  was  looking  at  the 
whole  of  title  I  in  the  bill,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  which  includes  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President.  You  will  find 
that  most  of  these  items  referred  to  are 
mandatory  pay  increases:  no  increase  in 
personnel,  except  for  personnel  purposes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  what  we  are  spending  today  as 
compared  with  last  year,  not  the  asking 
price  as  contained  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  not  very  much. 
Mr  GROSS  A  couple  of  years  ago 
the  pentleman  from  Alabama  and  his 
subcommittee  very  diligently  went  into 
an  expenditure  out  of  either  the  Special 
Projects  or  Elmergency  Fund  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  There  was  an  ex- 
penditure at  that  time  of  some  $400,000 
for  that  infamous  Eric  Johnston  cam- 
paign by  which  the  administration 
headed  off  any  substantial  revision  in 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Now.  I  note  that  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  and 
Social  Development  is  about  to  take  place 
in  Washington,  and  I  wonder  if  this  is 
going  to  be  comparable  to  the  old  Eric 
Johnston  deal,  only  this  time  it  would 
be  designed  to  promote,  out  of  taxpayer 
funds,  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy  foreign-aid  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS  I  am  wondering  if  this 
National  Conference  is  not  designed  to 
start  a  bonfire  in  behalf  of  the  foreign 
giveaway  program.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  answer  that  at  this  time, 
and  I  do  not  expect  him  to,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  we  are  going  to  see  the 
President's  Emergency  Funds  or  Special 
Project  Funds,  totaUng  $2.5  million,  or 
any  portion  of  that  amount  spent  on  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  can  only  await  the 
answer  to  that.  I  do  not  expect  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  cannot  answer  how  it 
will  be  spent.  I  hope  it  will  be  spent 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  law  for 
emergency  puiT>oses,  and  the  gentleman 
can  find  in  the  record  the  expenditures 
made  from  the  fund  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  developed  the  fact  3  years 
ago  that  President  Eisenhower  reached 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  funds 
and  spent  some  $400,000  to  help  defeat 
certain  revisions  of  the  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  On  that 
subject,  I  want  to  compliment  the  sub- 
committee for  going  into  this  import 
business  to  the  extent  you  did.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  read  the  hearings  beginning  at 
page  1030.  and  following,  where  they  will 
find  some  excellent  testimony  as  to  what 
has  happened  to  manufacturers  in  this 
country  who  have  been  hit  by  foreign 
imports. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
not  only  on  that,  but  upon  the  informa- 
tion that  it  has  developed  in  its  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Whitton  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  this  intt-rstate  road  building 
program.  You  deserve  the  compliments 
of  the  House  on  both  of  thasc  subjects. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


TrrLE   rV--INDIPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 

Relations 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses   necessary  to   carry  out  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  24,  1959 

(73  Stat.  703-706),  $375,000. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Horan  of 
Washington: 

On  page  25,  line  7,  strike  out  '•$375,000' 
and  insert  "$143,500  ". 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman,  in  1953, 
former  President  Eisenhower  called  for 
a  review  of  Federal -Stat«  relations  and 
Congress  responded  by  creating  a  tem- 
porary Commission  which  came  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  its  chaiiTnan,  the 
late  Meyer  Kestnbaum  of  Chicago 

In  1955.  the  Kestnbaum  Commission 
issued  a  fomial  report  which  included 
numerous  recommendations  on  the  divi- 
sion of  functions  and  responsibilities 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States.  It  covered  nearly  every 
phase  of  the  subject,  including  natural 
resources  and  conservation,  disaster  re- 
lief, civil  defense  and  urban  vulner- 
ability. Federal  aid  to  airports,  high- 
ways, welfare,  public  health,  education, 


unemployment  compensation,  paj'ments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  shared  revenues. 

"While  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  CommLssion  may  have  been 
sound,  little  or  no  action  was  taken  to 
put  them  into  effect.  These  recommen- 
dations still  stand  and  are  available  for 
use  without  further  study. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been 
studies  and  surveys  along  many  Unes 
by  various  groups,  including  the  Kestn- 
baum Commission,  the  Hocver  Commis- 
sion, the  General  Accounting  Office  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  We  have  surveyed 
and  resurveyed  programs  and  financial 
arrangements,  including  Federal-State 
relationships. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  very  few 
of  the  recommendations  of  the^e  studies 
have  resulted  in  improved  operations 
and  practices.  And  no  one  can  point  to 
any  specific  savings  which  have  resulted 
from  any  of  these  studies 

For  example,  in  1939  and  again  in 
1960,  former  President  Ei.<^enhower  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  five  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  would  have  resulted 
in  reductions  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  would  have  been  reduced  and 
the  States  would  have  assumed  more  re- 
sponsibility by  taking  over  certain 
sources  of  taxes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  action  was  ever  taken  on 
this  proposal. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  large 
increase  for  this  new  Study  Commission 
created  by  Pubhc  Law  380  in  1959.  We 
are  asked  to  nearly  triple  the  funds  for 
this  group  for  next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  schedule 
hearings  and  take  action  on  the  many 
proposals  already  made,  before  we  spend 
additional  funds  on  further  studies. 
There  should  be  some  indication  that  we 
are  willing  to  use  the  findings  of  these 
study  groups  before  we  make  further 
studies.  To  do  otherwise  is  a  waste  of 
money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  we  use 
these  special  study  groups  as  a  means  of 
dodging  our  responsibility  to  face  up 
to  problems  of  this  type.  It  ha.<^  become 
general  practice  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment to  postiwne  action  on  difficult  prob- 
lems by  providing  for  further  studies  and 
surveys 

My  amendment  proposes  to  hold  tlie 
funds  for  this  Commission  at  the  present 
level.  It  does  not  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion. It  merely  recognizes  the  fact  that 
further  expansion  should  be  delayed 
until  a  firm  need  for  further  studies  is 
supported  by  use  of  present  findings  and 
some  foJTn  of  further  action. 

We  can  study  these  matters  indefi- 
nitely. But  until  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  prepared  to  use  the  findings 
from  such  studies,  no  benefits  can  re- 
sult therefrom.  We  need  to  act  on  the 
findings  of  studies  already  completed 
and  recommendations  already  made. 
Additional  appropriations  for  further 
studies  cannot  substitute  for  executive 
and  congressional  action. 

If  further  expansion  of  this  program 
is  justified  on  the  basis  of  findings  and 
concrete  results  therefrom,  additional 
funds  can  be  provided  as  needed  in  fu- 
ture bills. 
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CXir  Federal  budget  is  in  a  precarious 
position.  Its  condition  regulates  the 
value  of  the  dollar  you  spend  whether 
it  be  for  groceries  or  for  your  annuities. 
I  suggest  that  we  had  better  look  in  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
name  of  a  sound  dollar  as  the  President 
has  requested.  We  have  to  start  some- 
where, and  I  think  this  is  an  unnecessary 
increase.  I  hope  the  House  will  accept 
this  amendment,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  start  someplace  and  recognize 
that  there  is  no  need  for  this  incroase 
or  for  the  additional  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  a  sreat 
deal  of  what  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  has  just  said  The 
reason  that  we  have  this  permanent 
Commission  today  is  because  the  tem- 
porary commission.?  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  past  had  been  ineffective. 
We  have  had  studies,  and  as  soon  as  the 
studies  were  over  the  commis.sions  would 
disband,  and  the  studies  were  forgotten. 
F^jr  many  years  we  have  been  faced  with 
a  maze  of  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  activities  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  We  have  enough  of 
it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington 
pointed  out,  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  our  committee  has  asked 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  a  study  of 
the  overlapping  of  Federal  agencies  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities. But  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
duplication  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  in  matters  of  taxation,  in 
matters  of  expenditures,  and  in  prac- 
tically every  sphere  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Budget  Bureau  cannot  control  the 
States,  and  it  was  for  that  rea.son  that 
the  Hoover  Commis.sion.  when  it  made 
its  sttujy  some  time  ago,  recommended 
a  permanent  Commission  to  study  this 
situation,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  follow  up  the  re- 
ports so  that  we  will  get  the  maximum 
benefits  from  them.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  very  excellent  committee.  We 
have  on  that  committee  some  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  United  State."^ 
We  have  Members  of  the  US.  Senate. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Governors,  members  of  State  lein  =  - 
lature.^,  mayors,  and  elected  city  and 
county  officers.  Now.  this  is  a  permanent 
commission  that  is  making  the-se  .studies. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  illustra- 
tion, I  am  fsimiliar  with  the  necessity  of 
a  commission  of  this  kind.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  the  privilege  in  1925 — 
and  that  was  a  long  time  ago — of  com- 
ing to  Washington.  D.C.,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Inheritance  Taxation  to  conduct  a  study 
in  the  field  of  inheritance  taxation.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  conducting  that 
study  and  preparing  a  report  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Inheritance  Taxa- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  one  report 
that  did  bring  some  very  effective  re- 
sults. The  situation  in  the  meantime, 
however,  has  drifted.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the  studies 
made  by  this  new  and  permsment  Com- 


mission was  in  the  field  of  State  and 
Federal  Inheritance,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  that  went  back  m  their  studies  to 
the  report  we  had  made  in  1925,  and 
brought  that  report  up  to  date.  They 
seek  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  govemmrnts  In 
that  field,  and  I  say  to  you  that  is  very 
much  worthwhile.  l>ecause  there  are 
duplications,  and  if  we  can  ferret  out 
these  duplications  and  eliminate  them, 
it  will  save  money  for  the  various 
government.s. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  S375.000  is 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  it  is  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  amounts  we  are 
spending  in  this  bill. 

For  example,  we  have  in  this  bill 
practically  $627  million.  The  appropria- 
tion for  this  Commission  amounts  to 
$375,000. 

If  this  Commission  accomplishes  its 
full  potentialities,  we  will  save  many 
times  that  amount  of  money  over  and 
over  again  as  a  result  of  its  studies  and 
recommendations.  Personally,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  reduce  this 
appropriation. 

Let  me  say  that  the  appropriation  is 
larger  for  1962  than  for  1961  because 
thi.s  fiscal  year  the  committee  was  just 
getting  started.  With  the  amount  re- 
quested for  1962  it  will  reach  the  level 
on  which  it  expects  to  continue  in  the 
future,  and  it  will  not  continue  to  ask 
for  Lncrea-ing  appropriations  from  year 
to  year.  This  appropriation  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  their 
woik  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
llie  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  clo.se  in  10  minutes,  the 
last  3  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiniFL  \ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity,  first,  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
HoR.\N , ,  for  his  very  eloquent  address 
during  general  debate,  in  which  he 
si^elled  out  in  very  clear  language  the 
d.\ngers  that  we  face  and  what  he  seeks 
to  do  about  it  and  what  he  is  doing 
about  it  a.s  far  as  that  is  concerned  as  a 
very  diligent  and  industrious  worker  on 
t}:e  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
would  be  probably  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  time  during  the  course  of  a  year 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  I  would  differ.  This  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  occasions.  I  say  in  all  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  it  is  because  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  subcommittee 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
FouNT.uNl,  that  I  take  this  position,  for 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
what  the  problem  is.  I  supported  the 
authorizing  legislation  setting  up  this 
Commission,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  in 


reading  the  hearings  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  doing  to  date. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
pointed  out,  the  Commission  has  only 
gotten  started.  This  will  be  the  first  full 
year  of  their  operation,  and  I  think  the 
full  request  ought  to  be  granted  to  the 
Commission.  When  we  Icok  at  items 
like  •'(  1 )  The  structure  and  potential  im- 
provement of  the  real  property  tax.  ^2» 
revision  of  the  estate  tax  credit,  (3) 
investment  of  idle  cash  balances  by  State 
and  local  units  of  government.  c4)  co- 
operative tax  administration  and  (5) 
development  of  improved  measures  of 
fiscal  capacity  and  tax  effort  of  State 
and  local  units  of  government" — these 
are  items  which  need  some  timely  study, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expressed  concern 
during  general  debate  on  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  setting  up  this  Commis- 
sion that  I  hoped  it  would  not  become 
one  of  those  that  grew  and  grew  and 
grew. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  In  the  hear- 
ings Mr.  Bane  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  topping  out  at  this  particular 
ngure;  in  other  words,  for  the  next  year 
Uiey  will  not  be  asking  for  an  increased 
appropriation  or  for  an  additional  num- 
ber of  employees. 

Mr.  IIORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AHCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Do  not  ever  believe  that 
kind  of  talk,  because  a  lot  of  these  folks 
are  going  to  be  under  Civil  Service,  and 
any  time  this  House  acts  on  wage  levels 
or  anything  of  that  kind  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  any  topping  out  on  any  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  should  like  to  take 
Mr.  Bane  at  his  word  for  this,  and  if  that 
is  not  the  case  next  year,  then  I  will  be 
up  here  in  the  forefront  supporting  the 
gentleman.  As  appears  on  page  176  of 
the  hearings,  six  people  will  be  out  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  taxation  and  public 
finance;  foui-  people  will  be  working  In 
connection  with  metropolitan  areas  and 
four  people  will  be  working  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  governmental  structure  and 
relationships.  I  think  these  are  very 
important  fields  for  the  Commis.sion  t« 
go  into,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  they  are  capablp  of  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  full 
budget  request  on  this  item  and  urge  the 
committee  to  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  even 
though  he  is  my  very  good  friend  and 
close  associate  on  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Congressman  Fountain,  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  budget  request  for  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  for  fiscal  year  1962.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you,  from 
my  own  personal  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conxmission  representing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  funds 
being  requested  will  be  well  spent. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
great  amount  of  constructive  work  the 
Commission  has  accomplished  already 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a  severely  limited  budget.  This 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  skill  of 
the  Commission's  chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
Bane,  and  a  small  but  thorough  and 
hard-working  staff  headed  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam G  Colman. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  I 
should  like  to  emphas;zc  the  truly  imique 
nature  of  the  Advi.sory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  There  is 
nothing  hkp  it  in  the  entire  structure  of 
American  National  and  State  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  only  Government  body 
designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  make  our  Ft^deral  system  a 
more  effective  and  responsive  means  of 
self-government.  As  the  subcommittee 
knows,  the  Commissions'  membership  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  active  offi- 
cials of  each  level  of  government — men 
and  women  whose  experience  is  exten- 
.sive  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  frus- 
trating problems  of  intergovernmental 
conflict  and  coordination  is  direct  and 
immediate. 

Both  In  theory  and  in  practice,  there- 
fore, the  Commission  Ls  equipped  to 
make  an  important  contribution  toward 
resolving  conflicts  and  duplications 
which  are  inevitable  in  our  comphcated 
but  essentially  sound  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Despite  the  youth  of  the  Corrunission 
and  the  severe  limitations  of  its  staff 
and  resources.  I  believe  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  It  has  focxised  at- 
tention on  a  number  of  problems  which 
have  over  the  past  several  years  caused 
much  concern  to  responsible  Govern- 
ment officials  who  have  recognized  that 
solutions  required  more  extensive  inter- 
governmental cooperation.  These  in- 
clude the  coordination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral death  taxes,  the  administration  of 
Federal  grants  for  public  health  seri-ices. 
metropolitan  area  problems  especially  In 
the  field  of  mass  transportation  and 
areawide  planning,  and  the  Investment 
of  idle  cash  balances  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  l)elieve  the  Commis- 
sion has  demonstrated  convincingly  its 
great  potential  value  to  our  country.  I 
hope  the  House  will  agree  that  it  sliould 
have  the  financial  resources  and  the 
support  of  tile  Congress  which  its  im- 
portant purpose  requires.  The  budget 
request  is  a  relatively  modest  one.  It 
represents  a  level  of  activity  which  the 
Commission's  experience  to  date  has 
demonstrated  it  can  carry  efficiently 
and  effectively.  The  budget  amount  has 
been  approved  by  the  Buieau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  Subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
hope  the  House  wUl  agree  with  their 
judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  To  my  good 
friend  from  'Virginia  let  me  say  that 
$375,000  is  still  a  lot  of  money  to  a  lot 
of  people,  out  in  the  district  I  represent  in 
Iowa.  We  are  not  playing  around  with 
just  a  few  dollars  here.  This  $375,000 
is  an  increase  of  $231,500  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  same  purpose  last 
year.  That  is  a  good,  fat.  healthy  in- 
crease, believe  me. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  is  a 
a  little  iffy— if  they  do  this,  if  they  do 
that.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
thinks  they  are  going  to  do  all  of  these 
things.  This  is  another  one  of  those 
deals,  the  foot  in  the  door.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  spoke  of  this  thing 
topping  out  at  the  $375,000  mark.  Well, 
his  own  hearings  show  that  at  the  least 
it  is  going  to  top  out  at  $400,000.  and  it 
will  probably  take  off  from  there,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Ko- 
ran] well  suggests. 

Now,  why  not  leave  this  at  $143,000? 
Your  own  hearings  show  that  this  ad- 
visory commission  or  whatever  it  is,  is 
going  to  hire  a  bunch  of  consultants. 
And.  there  arc  a  lot  of  them  elsewhere  in 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
shakes  his  head.  You  provide  $50  a  day 
and  expenses  for  these  consultants,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virgima. 

Mr.  GARY.  This  is  to  complete  the 
staff  of  the  organization.  Now,  from 
time  to  time  it  might  be  necessary  to  call 
in  a  few  consultants,  but  there  is  no 
plan  at  the  present  time  to  hire  a  lot  of 
consultants.  What  they  are  trymg  to  do 
is  to  get  a  staff  that  can  do  the  work  of 
the  Commi-ssion.  and  then  they  estimate 
with  this  increase  in  staff  that  they  are 
asking  for,  they  will  level  off  the  organ- 
ization. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  read  from  page 
177  of  the  hearings: 

Mj  A.NDREWS.  At  what  rate  do  you  propose 
to  pay  consultants  and  expert*? 

Mr  CoU*AN  So  far,  Mr.  Clialrman.  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sucli  assistance 
at  a  rate  less  than  $50  a  day. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  is  plus 
exr>enses 

Mr.  Colman,  the  executive  director  of 
this  new  Commission,  may  be  a  most 
capable  gentleman,  but  I  notice  one 
thing,  that  he  was  on  the  Kestnbaum 
Commi-ssion  that  recommended  this  bill, 
so  he  sort  of  went  to  his  reward,  did  he 
not,  coming  from  the  Commission  that 
recommended  this  setup,  serving  there 
at  $17,000.  and  now  he  is  getting  $20,000? 
He  has  done  pretty  well.  Mr.  Colman 
may  be  a  very  fine  gentleman,  but  at 
any  rate  he  has  gone  to  his  reward  on 
this   intergovernmental   commission. 

Now,  I  did  not  think  in  the  first  place 
that  we  had  to  have  an  intergovern- 
mental commission,  because  I  was  con- 
vinced then  it  was  going  to  cost  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year  before  they  got 
through  with  it.  It  is  coming  close  to 
that  figure  now,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  under  the  shining  sun  why  we 
should  now  Increase  this  spending  from 
$143,000   to  $375,000. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
CommL-^sion  was  created  by  statute.  It 
l.'^  a  bipartisan  CommL^^sion.  This  is  tiic 
first  time  funds  have  been  asked  lor  a 
full  year  of  operation.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I. 
too.  am  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time— in  fact.  I  do 
not  have  the  time — to  tell  you  that  as  a 
member  of  that  Commission,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ikard  1 .  and 
three  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  joy  to  me 
to  see  representatives  from  various  levels 
of  the  Government  sitting  down  around 
the  table,  forgetting  their  special  inter- 
ests and  trying  to  solve  many  of  the  dif- 
ficult intergovernmental  relations  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Horan  amend- 
ment for  what  I  hope  this  committee 
will  agree  are  convincing  and  compelling 
reasons.  First,  let  me  refresh  your 
memory  with  a  little  history. 

The    establishment   of   this    Commis- 
sion implemented  a  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which   was  unanimously  adopted 
in  August  1958,  and  which  grew  out  of 
almost  3  years  of  intensive  study  of  Fed- 
cral-State-local   relations   by   the   Com- 
mittee's    Intergovernmental     Relations 
Subcommittee,    of    which    I    am    chair- 
man.    In  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  subcommittee  held  numerous  public 
hearings.  Including  nine  regional  hear- 
ings   throughout    the    country    during 
the   fall   of    1957,    and   made   question- 
naire surveys  and  special  studies.     The 
subcommittee's    investigations    pointed 
strongly  to  the  need  for  a  permanent 
Advisory   Commission   to   build   on  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  temporary  Com- 
mission   on    Intergovernmental    Rela- 
tions —  the     Kestnbaum     Commission, 
whose  1955  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  was  referred  to  and  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  subcommittee — and  the 
need  to  strengthen  communication  and 
relations  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  need  for  a  continuing  body  of  this 
ki.nd  had  been  widely  recognized,  and  its 
establishment,  in  my  judgment,  was  long 
overdue.  In  fact,  a  similar  Commission 
was  recommended  by  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  more  than  10  years  ago.  I 
might  add  that  the  2-year  study  of  this 
neglected  area  of  intergovernmental  re- 
lations by  the  Kestnbaum  Commission 
was  the  first  official  undertaking  of  its 
kind  since  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787.  In  new  of  the  extensive 
overlapping  of  governmental  activity  in 
our  Federal  sy.stem  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  involved,  the  report  of 
the  Kestnbaum  Commission  could  only 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  continuing  ef- 
fort through  permanent  machinery  for 
this  purpose. 
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Following  the  Governirent  Operations 
Committee's  recommendation,  I  intro- 
duced an  appropriate  bill  in  1959 — H.R. 
6904 — which  became  Public  Law  380  in 
September  1959.  Identical  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  our  di-stin- 
ETuished  colleague.  Congresswoman  Flor- 
ence P.  DWYKR.  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  26  cosponsors.  The  sup- 
port m  the  Congress  for  this  legislation 
is  reflected  in  the  vote  of  335  to  31  by 
which  it  was  passed  m  the  House,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  passed  without  dis- 
sent by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  need  for 
an  Advisory  Commission  was  amply  doc- 
umented in  the  joint  hearinus  on  these 
bills  which  our  subcommittee  held  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operation.s  in  1959  The  witnesses  who 
appeared  were  unanimous  m  their  sup- 
port of  this  leeisiation 

In  addition,  a  great  many  statements 
were  received  from  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Governors,  mayors. 
State  legislators,  and  private  organiza- 
tions, includmg  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  AFL-CTO.  favoring 
the  Commission's  establishment.  It  may 
be  of  interest  that  resolutions  urtiing  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  have  been 
adopted  by  such  national  organizations 
as  the  Governors'  Conference,  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  National 
Association  of  County  Offlcials. 

I  might  say  that  in  my  experience  the 
subjects  of  intergover.imental  relations 
and  the  structure  and  operation  of  gov- 
ernment are  highly  technical  and  do  not 
excite  the  interest  of  most  members  of 
the  press.  Yet  there  are  few  areas  of 
government  where  public  education  and 
public  interests  are  more  imperative  for 
responsible  and  effective  .self-govern- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  among  its  ac- 
complishments the  Commission  will  help 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  press,  and 
consequently  of  the  public,  in  these 
matters. 

But  an  even  more  important  objec- 
tive is  to  focus  attention  on  the  govern- 
mental problems  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  which  give  rise  to  the  nece.ssity  and 
demand  for  Federal  action  By  exam- 
ining such  problems  at  an  early  stage  i^ 
their  development  and  by  encouraging 
feasible  and  appropriate  State  and  local 
remedies.  I  believe  the  Commission  will 
make  a  real  contribution  toward 
strengthening  the  role  and  the  self- 
lehance  of  the  State  and  local  units  in 
our  system  of  government 

Surely,  those  of  us  servint;  on  th'^  Com- 
mi-ssion  from  the  House  and  Sfnate.  as 
well  as  the  Governors,  mayors,  county 
officials.  State  legislators,  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  private  citizens  who  are  mem- 
bers, cannot  be  expected  to  devote  our 
personal  time  to  this  effort  if  the  Com- 
mission IS  denied  staff  and  facilities  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  remarkable  record  of 
attendance  and  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  All  too  often 
consultative  bodies  such  as  this  become 
nothing  more  than  paper  organizations 
with  token  participation  by  the  prom- 
inent and  busy  persons  who  hold  mem- 


bership In  this  ca.se  I  believe  it  is  both 
heartening  and  indicative  of  its  value 
that  20  of  the  Commission's  26  members 
were  in  attendance  at  its  April  meeting. 
The.se  included  three  of  the  four  Gov- 
ernors, three  of  the  four  mayors,  all 
three  county  officials,  both  of  the  State 
legislator.s — there  is  presently  one  va- 
cancy m  this  category — all  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  the  three  Mem- 
bers from  the  Senate.  In  addition,  all 
three  private  citizens  were  present. 
While  the  three  Cabinet  officers  were 
unable  to  be  present,  the  Department 
was  represented  in  each  case  by  a  high- 
ranking  official. 

Now  I  want  to  deal  in  some  specifics 
about  the  work  of  this  Commission  and 
why  the  Horan  amendment,  cutting  its 
funds,  should  be  rejected.  I  speak  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  content  of 
the  Commission's  appropriation  request 
because  its  budget  is  developed  in  close 
con.sultation  with  the  congressional 
members  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
first  place,  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  Commission  is  not  a  valid  basis 
of  comparison  because  in  the  hearings 
last  year  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  it  was 
emphasized  again  and  again  that  the 
work  was  just  getting  started  and  that 
this  year  stable  estimates  based  upon 
a  full  but  moderate  operation  would  be 
presented  This  fact  was  recognized  in 
the  reports  of  the  committees  to  their 
respective  Houses.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
committee  report  specifically  stated 
that  an  initial  amount  was  being  voted, 
and  I  quote,  "until  the  budget  require- 
ments can  be  more  definitely  ascer- 
tained." It  IS  patf^ntly  illogical  to  try  to 
hold  the  appropriation  next  year  to  an 
amount  which  was  recognized  as  a  par- 
tial and  starting  figure  for  fiscal  vear 
1961 

Second,  the  Commission  has  empha- 
sized in  its  statements  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  which  the  congres- 
sional m.'mbers  have  joined,  that  it  does 
not  plan  on  coming  back  each  year  with 
ever  increasing  requests:  but  rather,  that 
the  future  and  permanent  needs  of  the 
Commission  are  modest  in  amount  and 
should  stabilize  fairly  close  to  the  cur- 
rent year's  request — or  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  $400,000  annually.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  my  two  colleagues 
in  the  House — the  Congresswoman  from 
New  .Jersey  [Mrs  Dwyer  1  and  the  Con- 
gre.v-iman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ikard  i  — 
when  I  say  that  so  long  as  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  we  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  this  range  of  expenditure  is 
not  exceeded. 

Third,  the  Commission  has  demon- 
strated during  the  past  year  of  partial 
operation  that  it  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing practical  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  relations 
which  are  not  just  research  undertak- 
ings but  have  a  reasonably  degree  of 
political  feasibility.  So  far.  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  has  adopted  five  reports.  These 
deal  with  first,  coordination  of  Federal 
and  State  inheritance  and  estate  taxes; 
second,  investment  of  idle  cash  balances 
by  Stale  and  local  units  of  government; 
third,  modification  in  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  public  health  services,  fourth, 
goverrunental   structure    and   organiza- 


tion in  metropolitan  areas;  and  fifth, 
mass  transportation  services  and  facili- 
ties in  metropolitan  areas. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  are 
directed  to  the  National  Government; 
.some  of  those  have  already  been  put 
into  legislative  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Others  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  directed  to  the  States, 
and  draft  legislation  on  these  subjects 
is  t>eLng  placed  before  the  Committee  on 
Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Resolu- 
tions endorsing  various  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Governors'  Conference  in 
Hawaii  next  week.  I  mention  these  re- 
-sults  of  the  Commission's  work  to  date 
to  illustrate  that  the  Commission  is  be- 
ginning to  carry  out  the  hopes  of  those 
of  us  who  sponsored  the  initial  legisla- 
tion; namely,  that  this  body,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, would  be  able  to  do  much  in  a 
practicf  1  way  in  strengthening  State  and 
local  government  throughout  the  United 
States  and  bringing  about  more  effective 
relationships  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Finally,  if  we  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  we  will  be.  in  eflfect,  render- 
ing impotent  an  activity  which  we  voted 
into  existence  only  2  short  years  ago  and 
which  from  present  indications  is  com- 
pletely living  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Congress.  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  was  viewed  as  an  amount  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  get  started,  with  this 
year's  appropriation  to  mark  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  level  at  which  the  cost  of 
the  Commission's  work  would  stabilize. 
Furthermore,  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
pending  amendment  is  agreed  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Commi-ssion 
including  Cabinet  oflBcers,  Governors, 
and  Members  of  Congress  would  inter- 
pret the  action  as  indicating  that  the 
Congress  did  not  support  the  philosophy 
back  of  its  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  think  that  would  mark  a 
bleak  day  in  Federal -State  relations  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  interpreted  by 
State  and  local  governments  as  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  with  the  proper  and 
effective  roles  of  these  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  our  federal  system  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution. 

Each  of  us  has  talked  about  the  need 
for  better  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion for  years.  Each  of  us  has  come  to 
recognize  that  such  coop>eration  will  not 
come  of  its  own  accord,  because  public 
officials  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
too  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of 
their  resi>ective  jurisdictions.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Congress  decided 
wisely  2  years  ago  to  establish  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  to  charge  it 
specifically  with  responsibility  for  im- 
proving Federal -State  and  State-local 
relations  in  order  that  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment may  support  one  another  effec- 
tively in  the  critical  years  ahead 

Let  me  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
Commission's  work  by  referring  to  its  re- 
port on  the  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  inheritance  and  estate  taxes. 
This  report  has  been  hailed  by  tax  au- 
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thorltles  as  being  the  most  comprehen- 
sive ever  developed  on  this  subject.  The 
tax  credit  for  State  inlientance  and  es- 
tate taxes  allowed  taxpayers  as  an  offset 
against  their  Federal  estate  tax  has  'oeen 
one  of  the  most  vexing  probltms  in 
Federal-State  tax  relations  for  nearly 
30  years.  Moreover,  this  area  has  been 
characterized  by  duplicate  tax  adminis- 
tration and  excessive  complexity  for  tax- 
payers. The  Commission  has  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  States  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  coordination  of 
the  multiplicity  of  taxes  in  thLs  area. 

It  has  placed  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me^ns  a  group  of  proposals 
designed  to  increase  the  States'  share 
of  these  revenues,  subject  to  legislative 
action  by  the  States  to  reduce  tax  com- 
plexity and  the  compliance  burdens  of 
taxpayers.  The  program  will  shift  some 
Federal  revenues  to  the  States  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  Congress. 
Under  the  Commission's  suggested  for- 
mula, the  States  would  receive  approxi- 
mately $400  million.  The  impact  of  this 
shift  on  the  Federal  budget,  however. 
would  be  delayed  3  years  or  longer  pend- 
ing complementary  legislative  action  by 
the  States. 

The  Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  have  introduced  bills  in  the  House 
designed  to  carry  out  the  Commi.ssion's 
recommendations  in  Uiis  complex  field. 
Tlie  Commission's  report  not  only  has 
the  backing.  I  understand,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Departmer.t  but  al.so  tliat  of  a  num- 
ber of  State  executives  and  legislators. 
It  has  been  favorably  endorsed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  St,ate  legislative  leaders 
and  resolutions  favoring  it  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence by  a.ssociat;ons  of  municipal  and 
county  officials. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  the  value  of 
the  Commission's  work  by  discussing 
briefly  another  report  of  the  Commission 
which  deals  with  the  investment  of  idle 
cash  balances  by  State  and  local  units 
of  government.  It  is  estimated  that 
State  and  local  gcvernmenUs  could  obtain 
an  addJt:onal  $50  to  $100  million  of  an- 
nual revenue  by  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  place  temporarily  idle  funds  in  inter- 
est-bearing accoLJits  or  investments. 

This  is  particularly  timely  because 
State  and  local  governments  urgently 
need  increased  revenues.  The  Com- 
mission makes  a  num.ber  of  recom- 
mendations to  this  end.  Particularly,  it 
recommends  to  State  legislatures  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  as  is  nec- 
essary to  authorize  the  investment  of 
local  and  State  funds  in  interest-bearing 
deposits  and  in  State  and  Federal  secu- 
rities. The  Commission  is  working  with 
groups  of  State  legislative  leaders  and 
with  the  national,  county,  and  municipal 
organizations  and  the  Slate  leagues  of 
municipalities  and  county  offlciak  to 
enlist  necessary  State  legislative  support 
and  action.  Sterammg  from  this  one  re- 
port alone  are  po.ential  annual  savings  to 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  maiiy  tunes  in 
excess  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Commission, 

In  addition  to  the  five  items  on  which 
the  Commission  has  completed  the  first 
phase  of  its  work,  some  new  items  have 


been  added,  dealing  with  such  issues  as 
controls  associated  uiiii  Federal  public 
assistance  grants  and  State  and  local 
taxation  of  private  personal  property  lo- 
cated on  federally  controlled  areas. 

As  staff  resources  permit,  the  Commis- 
sion will  add  further  work  to  its  pro- 
gram, applying  the  criteria  of  first,  the 
im.portance  of  the  problem:  second,  its 
manageability  m  terms  of  available  re- 
sources; and  third,  the  relative  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  constructive  action 
on  the  problem.  The  last -mentioned 
criterion  is  especially  important.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  not  to  in- 
volve itself  in  areas  already  under  study 
by  other  responsible  groups  or  with 
problems  that  have  already  been  studied 
to  death. 

The  Commission  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  its  objective  is  the  development 
of  practical  recommendations  with  a  rea- 
sonable deeree  of  political  feasibility — 
not  the  production  of  research  studies 
for  library  shelves.     'We  will  spare  no 
effort  in  following  through  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  batting  average  in  terms  of 
the   legislative   and   administrative  im- 
plementation of  our  recommenc.ations. 
The  Commission  has  a  broad  and  essen- 
tial mission — to  try  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal  system  in  this 
country.     It  is  a  difficult  task.     Results 
will  not  come  easily  or  quickly.     They 
will  come  only  through  the  continuing 
attention  and  conscious  efforts  cf  legis- 
lators  and   administrators   at  aU  three 
levels  of  government.    The  pnncijial  con- 
tribution   which    the    Commission    can 
make  is  to  catalj*ze  such  attent  on  and 
effort  through  the  sharpening  cf  issues 
and   the  presentation  of   recommenda- 
tions which  are  susceptible  to  a  c; ear-cut 
reaction  by  legislative  bodies  and  politi- 
cal leaders.     "We  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission  merits    sufficient   congressional 
support  to  give  this  undertakmi;  a  fair 
trial.     The  potential  return  on  a  small 
investment  is  great. 

I  therefore  urge  this  committee  to 
support  this  effort  by  rejecting  the 
Horan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr   Hok.'iN]. 

The  question  was  taken  :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr  Hor.\n)  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  48 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otiierwise  pro- 
vided far.  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Including  hire  of  piifsenger  motor  ve- 
hicles, »6, 750, 000.  and  In  addition  there  may 
be  transferred  to  thl'  a5>proprlatlon  not  to 
exceed  1:7  524,000  from  the  revolvliig  fund 
Small  Businesa  Administration,  and  not  to 
exceed  $397,000  from  the  fund  for  liquida- 
tion of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
loan*.  Small  Business  Admliilsu-a uon,  for 
administrative  expenses  in  ctmnectl  n  with 
activities  financed  under  said  funis;  P-o- 
vided.  That  the  amoui-t  authorized  for  trans- 
fer from  the  rp>  Ivinp  fund.  Smai:  Bu.slnes.s 
Administration  may  be  Incrwu^ed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Direct*  r  yi  the  Bureiu  of  the 
Budget,  by  such  amount  di't  <xceeid;iie 
♦500.000 )  &M  may  be  required  to  flrance  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  in  tiie  mak- 
ing of  disaster  loans:  Provided  further.  That 


10  per  centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  transferred  from  the  revolving  fund,  Small 
Business  Administration,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  ot 
the  Revised  St.'itute<>  as  amended,  only  in 
fuch  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
necessary  to  rarry  out  the  business  lr>,^n  pro- 
gram: Provided  JuTthcr,  That  hereafter  the 
r.ite  of  compensation  for  each  of  the  four 
Deputy  Administrators  shall  be  $19,250  per 
annum, 

Mr  BCW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRM.^N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  because  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  PubLc  Roads. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  bureaucratic  and  dictatorial,  and 
we  should  take  heed  of  their  acts  lest 
they  disrupt  the  highway  system 
throughout  the  Nation.  Certainly,  un- 
less they  pay  some  attention  to  State 
liighway  department  plannci-s.  I  am 
fearful  they  shall  make  many  mistakes. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  one  example, 
and  that  is  the  activities  on  Route  77  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Some  time  ago  the  Federal  officials 
refused  to  accept  suggestions  for  needed 
corrections  in  the  design  of  F\ilton 
Road  interchanpe.  The  Pultcn  Road 
mistakes  are  now  evident  to  motorists 
who  daily  see  the  built-in  hazai-ds  of  this 
interchange.  Each  time  I  drive  it  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wonder  how  soon  fatalities 
Will  be  the  result  of  the  failures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  heed  the 
wamms.^  of  local  off.cials. 

Now  the  question  in  my  mind  is  will 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  make  the 
same  mistake  on  interchanges  to  be  built 
on  the  freeway  between  Canton  and  Ak- 
ron-Canton Airport  Three  times  the 
State  highway  department  has  sent  sub- 
missions to  Federal  officials  asking  for 
full  interchanges  at  both  54th  Street  and 
'Wise  Road  and  at  County  Fload  228 
Marchand  west  of  North  Canton.  Three 
times  Federal  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  have  lui-ned  thumbs  down. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  insisted 
that  only  half  interchanges  be  built  at 
these  two  points  when  the  uiitial  con- 
tract is  let  later  tliis  year  and  the  other 
two  ramps  at  each  point  be  built  later. 
This  could  be  a  costly  postponement. 
The  State  has  submitted  ample  justifica- 
tion to  Washington  for  building  complete 
interchanges  at  both  points  now.  This 
dat-a  includes  statistics  and  support  from 
the  Stark  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  the  Stark  County  engineer, 
the  county  commissioners,  utility  com- 
panies, real  estate  officials,  and  others. 

Bui-eau  of  Public  Roads  officials  have 
said  that  local  planning  groups  and  of- 
ficials should  offer  advice,  and  advice 
has  been  offered.  Mr.  Chairmaji.  I  sub- 
mit the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should 
heed  this  advice.  Tlie  residents  of  my 
conpressioual  district  support  good  high- 
way pros: rams — vote  the  money  for  them 
and  offer  a.ssistance  to  improve  highway 
tran.^port-ation.  They  do  this  with  the 
concept  that  adequate  access  will  be  pro- 
vided on  the  supertii^hways  U>  meet  their 
local  needs. 


i 
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No  one  who  knows  the  area  '.vill  ques- 
tion that  the  section  northwest  of  Can- 
ton is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
residential  areas  in  Ohio.  No  one  will 
question  that  for  industries  such  as  the 
Hoover  Co.  of  North  Canton  to  continue 
to  expeind,  access  to  high-speed  road-s  is 
imperative. 

I  must  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
local  planning  officials  and  the  State 
highway  department  undoubtedly  have  a 
better  grasp  of  the  need  for  these  two 
interchanges  than  the  absentee  over- 
lords of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Road.s 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet  to  send 
any  of  Its  "men  with  the  powe;-  to  deci- 
sion" to  look  over  these  crucial  acce.ss 
points  to  Route  77  in  Stark  County 

I  have  corresponded  with  the  Director 
of  Public  Roads  on  numerous  occasions 
m  thi5  regard,  only  to  have  replies  of 
bureaucratic  gobbledygook  endint^  with 
the  statement  if  they  can  be  of  further 
assistance  to  please  call  upon  them  To 
call  upon  them  only  further  proves  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  local 
planning  officials,  or  State  hishway  de- 
partments, but  in  their  ivory  towers  they 
intend  to  dictate,  without  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  control  over  local  areas. 

May  I  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  point 
out  that  the  laws  are  written  that  there 
shall  be  local  control  and  operation  of 
these  highway  systems,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau.  This  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  now  pending  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  so  many 
deny  will  create  any  Federal  control. 
But  here  is  proof  positive  that  once  you 
permit  the  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  local  affairs  the  Federal 
Government  finally  becomes  the  octopus 
which  strangles  the  life  of  these  who  b*^- 
lieve  in  local  government. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.■Kmendmenc  offered  by  Mr  Pitman  On 
page  28.  lines  11  and  12.  after  exceed". 
strike  out  ■817.524,000  '  and  insert  $18- 
447  GOO" 

Mr.   ANDREWS.     Mr.  Chairman,  the* 
committee  accepts  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk  read  as  fallows 

SUBVER.SIVE     ACTIVITIES     CNrSOt      B<-iARD 

SaZaMf.s  and  fxpcn-ie-, 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  tnc'.uding  servlcec 
.^  authorized  by  section  15  jf  the  Act  of 
.August  2  1946  5  USC  55a),  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  for  expenses  of  travel,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8500  for  :he  purchase  of  newspap>ers 
.-^nd  periodicals.  8.305,000 

Mr   GROSS     Mr   Chaii  man,  a  parlia- 

in'Titarv   inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gpiuiemaii  v^:!! 
state  It 

Mr  GROSe  Ls  a  point  of  order  to 
the  language  on  page  29  in  order'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is  to  language 
precedintr  line  5  on  pae^  29  it  is  not  in 
order 

Mr.  GROSS  It  dues  pipcede  luv  5 
on  page  29  The  Clerk  did  not  read  the 
languat-re  on  p.ige  29,  '.;^:*■'^  1  to  5 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  ha.s  read 
and  an  amend  Tient  ria.s  beer;  adopted  to 
the  paragraph  starting  on  page  2K  line 
8.  and  ending  on  page  29,  iin*-  .i 

Mr,  GROvSS  Then  a  t>oint  of  order 
to  the  languagi-'  on  page  29  line  5,  is  not 
m  order'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vi.se  the  gent.fman  ;t  romes  too  late 
at  this  time 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.>f;c  505.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
•  .::.ed  in  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  pay  In  ex- 
cess of  $4  per  volume  for  the  current  and 
future  volumes  of  the  United  States  Code 
.Annotated,  and  such  volumes  shall  be  pur- 
cha.sed  on  condition  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  latest  published  cumulative 
annual  pocket  parts  issued  prior  to  the  date 
of  purchase  shall  be  furnished  free  of  charge, 
or  In  excess  of  «4  25  per  volume  for  the  cur- 
rent or  future  volumes  of  the  Lifetime  Fed- 
eral Digest,  or  in  excess  of  $6  50  per  volume 
for  the  current  or  future  volumes  of  the 
Modern   Federal    Practice  Digest. 

Mr    McCORMACK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  ordt^r, 

T\v  CHAIFiMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massac  hu.sett^? 

Th^re  was  no  objection 

Mr.  .McCORMACK.  Mr  Chjiiman. 
we  have  heard  and  read  much  recently 
of  the  first    UiO  days  of  Prf-sidfnf  Ken- 


nedy's administration.  The  best  com- 
parison between  the  first  100  days 
of  President  Kennedy's  administration 
would  be  the  first  100  days  in  1953  of 
former  President  Elsenhower's  adminis- 
tration The  evidence  shows  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  legislative  program  has 
progressed  at  a  considerably  faster  rate 
than  that  of  the  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  a  comparison  of  20  pieces  of 
major  legislation.  President  Kennedy 
saw  5  enacted  into  law  with  9  receiving 
House  approval,  and  9  passing  the  Sen- 
ate During  this  similar  period.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  saw  only  one  important 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  into  law,  and 
only  three  major  bills  receiving  Hou.se 
approval,  and  two  receiving  Senate 
approval 

On  February  16.  1961  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  congressional  leaders  a  list  of 
16  pieces  of  legislation  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  passage  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity.  Of  these  16  bills,  5 
were  signed  into  law  and  3  were  on  the 
way  to  him  for  signature.  Seven  of 
the.se  measures  had  won  House  passage, 
and  seven  Senate  passage 

This  comparison  confines  itself  to  the 
first  100  days  of  President  Kennedy's 
administration  and  of  former  President 
Eisenhower's  administration.  However. 
since  the  first  100  days  this  Congre.s.s  lias 
passed  other  important  legislation  and 
other  bills  have  passed  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  or  have  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee and  are  waiting  consideration  by 
either  body. 

The  record  made  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  date  has  been  a  remark- 
able one. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  a  table  show- 
ing action  on  major  legislation  during 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Elisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  also  during  the  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1953 
former  President  Eisenhower,  when  he 
assumed  office,  had  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress.  President  Kennedy  on 
assuming  office  had  a  Democratic -con- 
trolled Congress.  So  the  first  100  days 
of  both  administrations  can  properly  be 
compared.  The  record  made  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  datf  has 
been  a  remarkable  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tables  I  refer  to 
are  as  follows: 


Major  legislation  during  the  1st  100  days  of  Kennedy  admininlration 


Legi.-ihitiou 


Senate 


Status 


•fnt-mployment  K'n-'Pts  tenjporirv  eitonsion 
H   R.  4H06). 


'Increase  In  soclai  seoiinty  benefit?   H  R  G027). 


Passed  Mar. 
IS,  19C1. 


•l>.[ir-s*^'i  :>."-i~    '    1      HR.4.!.69^ Passed  Mar. 

15,  1961. 


•Feed  ^miu^  rr^-aram  'S.  998)  ^  R.  4510). 
fi«^  footnote*  at  end  of  tabta. 


Passed  Mir. 
10,  1*61. 


Vote 


Party 


I  Republican. 
Democratic. 
Total 


Yea 


29 
5fi 


84 


[Republican.       15 
Democratic.        48 


Total 83 

'Republican.       11 

"  V!t;o<TS'1  '  41 


1 1      1  olal 


&3 


Nay 


16 
11 


27 

18 

8 


Other 
action 


(') 


L(»). 


Home 


Status 


PsMed  Mar. 
1.1061. 


Paased  Apr. 

aO,  1961. 


Pii>^  :  S!  ir. 
9,  1^1 


Vote 


Party 


[Republican. 
J  Democratic. 

Total 

[Republican. 
\  Democratic. 

Total 

[Republican. 
J  Democratic. 

[    ToUl 

'Republican. 
1  I>emocratlC- 

il    Tote! 


Yea     Nay 


145 

347 


303 

149 
251 


400 

43 

208 


2S1 
4 

206 


27 
3 


30 

14 

0 


14 

125 

43 


167 

ISl 

41 


■Tf>-, 


302 


Other 
action 


{»). 


(«)- 
(•)- 


Final  action 


Public  I^w  87-«, 
Mar.  24.  1961. 


To  President. 


PubUc  Law  87-6, 
Mar.  23.  19U. 


1961 
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S«nate 

llonae 

Lcctslation 

BUttU 

Vot« 

Other 
action 

Status 

Vote 

Other 

action 

Final  action 

Party 

Yea 

Nay 

Party 

Yea 

Nay 

'Inrreane  in  minimum  wage  and  extension  of 

Pamed  Apr. 
20.  1961. 

Hearings 
completed. 

Republican. 
Democratic. 

Total 

14 
51 

17 
11 

(n 

Passe<l  Mar. 
24,  1961. 

Republican. 
Democratic. 

Total 

133 
308 

35 
43 

iWTerage  (H.R.  3935). 

•Aid  to  education  (8.  1012)  (H.R.  4970) 

•M«vlio«l  care  tor  aired  under  social  security 

(8.969)  (H.R.  4222). 
•Federal  aid  for  coUese  education   (S.  1241) 
(H.R.  6483). 

65 

38. 

341 

78 

•Federal  supi>ort  tor  expansion  of  community 

health  fadlltit'S. 
•OoTemment  Reorj^nlmtion  Act  (S.  183) 

•OECD    Treaty     ratifltallon    (Ex.    E,    87th 

Pa»wdFeb. 
6,  1961. 

Pvusrd  Mar. 
16,  1961. 

ra.«!«e<l  Mw. 
3,  1901. 

(») 

31 
59 

Passed  Mai. 

»,  1961. 

No  House 
Mtion  '^> 
qiiired 

PaxoM  Apr. 
».,  1961. 

m 

Public  Law  87-18, 

[Republican. 
1  Democratic  . 

I    Total 

1 
0 

Apr.  7,  1961. 
Slimed  Mar.  23, 

Republican. 
Doinocralic. 

I    ToUl 

87 
250 

76 

0 

1 

1961. 

Cong.). 
•Cn>atlon  of  new  Federal  JudP^'Ips  (S.  912)... 

90 

(•) 

1 

To  President. 

< 

337 

76 

'ITMiiili  of  nstrirlions  on  trade  wUh  Iron  Cur- 
teln  oounlrk'ii. 

Heiirinirs  be- 
iiip  Ik- Id. 

Patwd  Mar. 
10,  1961. 

Pa.«.«ipd  Mar. 
2\,  1961. 

Federal  aid  to  deiiendent  children  (H.R.  4884). 
Extenflkm  of  Sufar  Act  (H.R.  5463) 

Paaaed  Apr. 
30,  1961. 

Passed  Mar. 
29.  1961. 

('•) 

30 
35 

80 
204 

Do. 

Republican. 
Democratic 

Total 

12 
22 

(") 

Republican. 
Democratic. 

Total 

84 
46 



Public  Law  87-1. \ 
Mar.  31,  1961. 

55 

84 

384 

129 

Water  Pollution  Control  -\ct  Amendment* 
(S.  861)  (H.R.  6441). 

Reported 

Apr.  25. 
1961. 

•Indicates  leRlslaUon  contained  In  a  Itet  of  16  pieces  of  lepislalion  I'resldent 
Keimcdy  gave  to  congressional  leaders  on  Feb.  21.  IWd,  in  which  he  expressed  tlic 
desire  they  would  be  pufi^e*!  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

■  Vote  on  committee  amendment*.  Mar.  16,  1961  Failed  passage,  44  to  42  iRepubli- 
cans:  26  for,  5  against;  Democrats:  16  tor.  39  against).       ^   ,.  ^    ^  ,„       ...  „ 

Vote  on  committee  amendmenUi,  Mar.  16,  1961;  Passed.  51  to  38  (Republicans:  36 
for,  5  against;  Democrat-;    25  for,  33  against). 

Vote  on  Williams  am-ndment.  Mar.  Ifi,  1961:  Passed,  45  to  42  (Republicans;  31 
lor,  0  against,  Democrat;    14  for,  42  against).  „       ,  ,.  ,n^ , 

»  Vote  on  conference  nport  ija.ssago.  Mar.  22.  1961:  363  to  81  (Republicans:  129  for, 
27  against;  Democrats    i34  for,  4  against). 

•Vote  on  Javit«  amen  Iment,  Mar.  l.S,  1961:  Failed  passage.  61  to  32  (Repubhcans: 
29  for,  4agamst:  DenK>c-at«:  3  for,  57  against).  ^    „        ,  ,■ 

Vote  on  Dirksen  amerdment.  Mar.  15,  19fil:  Failed  passage.  6<i  to  27  (Republicans: 
24  for,  9  against;  Democ^ts:  3  for.  57  apam.si). 

Vote  on  Capt-hart  amendment.  Mar  15, 1961;  Failed  passage,  71  to  19  (Republicans; 
17  for.  14  against;  DemfcTni*   2  for,  57  against). 

Vote  on  Laustheanieiidraent;  Mar.  15,  1961:  Failed  passage,  55  to  36  (Republicans: 
22  for,  9  against:  Demotrat*;  14  for.  46  against). 

Vote  on  Scott  amendment.  Mar.  15.  1961:  Failed  passage,  57  to  31  (Republicans: 
27  for,  4  against;  Democrats:  4  for,  53  against).  „     ^       ,  „  ,^ 

♦  Widnall  motfon  to  i^commlt,  Mar.  29,  1961:  Failed  126  to  291  (RepubUcans:  136 
tor,  42  agamst;  DemocriUt:  0  for,  249  against).  .,  ^     ~, 

»  Vote  on  conference  report.  Mar.  22.  1961:  Passed,  58  to  31  (Republicans:  11  for.  22 
against;  Democrats:  47  for,  9  against). 

•  Vote  on  conference  iTport.  Mar.  21,  1961;  Passed,  231  to  185  (Republicans:  1*  for, 
149  against;  Democrats    214  for,  36  agaUist). 


'  Vote  on  Diikscn  amendment,  Apr  18. 1961:  Failed  passage,  63  to  34  (RepubUcans: 
24  for.  10  against;  Democrats:  10  for.  .S3  against). 
Vote  on  Russell  amendment,  Apr.  IS,  1961:  Failed  passage,  63  to  34  (Republicans: 

20  for,  13  against;  Democrats:  14  for,  H)  against). 

Vote  on  Holland  amendment,  Apr.  18,  1961:  Failed  passage.  62  to  35  (Republicans: 

21  for,  13  against;  Democrats:  14  for,  49  against). 

Vote  on  Prouty-Bush  amendment,  Apr.  18.  1961:  Failed  passage,  58  to  39  (Repub- 
licans: 30  for,  I  agninst:  Democrats:  9  lor.  .54  against). 

Vote  on  Ooldwater  amendment,  Apr.  19,  1961:  Failed  passage,  55  to  39  (Republi- 
cans: 24  for.  «  igainst:  Democrats:  16  for,  46  against). 

Vote  on  .Mcnnniey  amendment.  Apr.  19,  1961:  Failed  passage,  56  to  39  (Repub- 
licans- 19  for,  13  against:  DemocraU:;  20  for,  43  against). 

Vote  on  SmatlH-rs  amendment,  Apr.  19,  19f.l:  Failed  passage,  52  to  45  (Republi- 
cans: 24  for.  10  apainst;  Democrats;  21  for,  42  agalnitt). 

Vote  on  conference  repf>rt,  .May  3.  1961:  Passed,  64  to  28  (Republicans:  16  for.  15 
against;  Democnits:  4h  for,  13  against). 

'  Vote  on  committee  amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Ayres-Kitchin  amendment. 
Mar.  24,  1961:  Piis.sed,  21tj  to  203  (Republicans:  142  for,  26  against;  Democrats:  74  for. 
177  against). 

Vote  on  Hie.sUind  motion  to  recommit.  Mar.  24.  1961:  Failed  passage,  196  to  224 
(Republicans   24  for,  145  against;  Democrats:  172  for,  79  agamst). 

•  Voice  vote. 

'•  Open  to  amendment'.  „       ,  .  __  , 

n  Vote  on  Kllender  nK.tion,  Mar.  29.  1961:  Pa.<!sed,  55  to  34  (Republicans:  30  for, 
12  against;  Democrats:  35  for,  22  against). 


Major  legislalion  during  1st  100  days  of  Eisenhoicer  administration 


LegtUation 


Senate 


•Hawaii,  sutehood  tor  (H.R.  3676) 

t 
•Taxes,  income,  individual,  reijuce  (H.R.  1). 


•Tlddand  oil  (Submerged  Lands  Act  (H.R. 
4108). 

•Rent  controls,  tempoiary  extension  (8. 1081)... 

•Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  (Rept.  521) 
(H.R.  5495). 

Mutu.ll  Security  Act  jf  1953  (H.R.  5710) 

Taxes,  excess  profits,  ?xtend  (H.R.  6888) 

•Social  security  coverage  extension 

See  footnote  at  t^nd  of  table. 


Sutos 


Passed  Apr.  4, 
1953. 


Reported  Mar. 
27,  1953. 

Reported  Apr. 
10,  1963. 


Vote 


Party 


Yea 


Republican 
l>eniocrat.. 
Independent 

.    Total- -. 


33 

23 

1 


67 


Nay 


9 
10 


Other 
action 


House 


Status 


Passed    Mar. 
10, 1953. 

Reported  Feb. 
17,  1953. 

Passed  Apr.  1, 
195S. 


Vote 


Party 


Republican . 
Democrat... 
Independent 

Total 


Republican 
Democrat. . 
Independent 

.    Total... 


Yea 


177 
S7 


274 


188 

97 


285 


Nay 


87 
100 

1 


138 


18 

88 

1 


108 


Other 
action 


Final  actl<Hi 
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1                                             Major  legi 

•    1        ■             1          ■ 

f    i    f  rtrt     ; 

riyn  of  Eisenhover  aiimmi'jfrtili^n— Continued 

slatinn  rfw^ing  1^1  I'^r'    / 

Senate 

Hoa« 

lA-ilibitim 

SUtus 

Vote 

Other 
•ctlon 

Btatus 

Vote 

Other 
•ctloo 

Final  actioo 

Party 

Yea 

Nay 

Party 

Yea 

Nay 

•  Renewal  of  school  consUuctlon  aid  In  de(en« 
iresiS  iII.R.  6049). 

— — 











mini 
•Custoi 

5877) 
•Amen 
•Amen 

strtUion  (H.R.  57iO). 



. 

— 

"Pas»(rMar." 
18,  1953. 
Reported 
Apr   10, 
1953. 

Paand  Mar. 
18,  1953. 

Apr  1,  1953.  Pub- 

ciitlon,  aiid  Welfare  (II.J.  Res.  20>. 
•Renewal  of  defense  priorltieE  aud  scarce  ma- 
terials controls  (S.  1081). 

•Re.^Jntton   of  Donreoopnitlon  of  Soviet  en- 

.sl.iveinent  of  peoples  (S.  Con.  Res.  36J. 
•Inriwirv  niimher  ol  Comrniffirionen  in   ntju 

Uc  Lav  U. 

' 





trict  of  I  ■■Miimbia. 
•t^tudy  for  ;ck.h1  self-govermnent  in  District  al 
Colombte. 

(H.R.  6078). 
•Renewal  of  authority  under  the  Reorganlia- 
tion  Act. 

■•) 

•Recommendations  mMe  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  Feb.  2,  1953. 


-Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yitld  Co  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAr.I.F.CK.  I  have  just  listened 
wilh  great  interest  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  had  to  say.  I  take  it  from  what 
he  has  said  that  you  are  domg  so  well — 
you  E)einocrats — that  you  are  going  to 
adjourn  the  Congress  m  early  July  I 
certainly  would  hope  so  because  I  am 
sure  a  lot  of  people  would  like  to  get 
the  work  of  the  Congres.«5  over  w:th  and 
get  back  home  as  we  are  supp(.sed  to  do 
under  the  Reorganization   Act, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  ob- 
servations of  the  gentleman  are  at  lease 
theoretically  agreed  to  by  all  of  us,  but 
the  observation  he  ha.s  made  is  not  an 
answer  to  what  I  just  said  nbout  the  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennetiy  administration. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  mov" 
to  strike  out  tlie  la.-t  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  he 
knows  from  what  source  came  the 
fund.s — whether  it  was  from  the  Presi- 
dent's special  projects  or  emergency 
fund  to  take  care  of  this  boondogFle 
known  a.s  the  Peace  Corps.  At  the  hear- 
ings was  there  any  information  brought 
out  on  that  question?  Do  you  know 
where  they  ^ot  the  money  to  pursue  that 
boondoggle? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  not  kn-w.  an- 
swering the  gentleman's  question,  but  I 
can  say  that  no  money  came  from  the 
funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  n-.y  understanding 
that  the  Congre.ss  appropriated  $10,000 
for  that  purpose  or  at  least  for  a  study 
of  it  Of  course,  it  has  gone  far  be- 
yond the  $10,000  stage, 

Mr  ANDREWS,  I  am  ."urf^  it  will  cost 
more  than  that,  but  the  only  possible 
.source  from  which  it  could  hav»*  comie 
out  of  this  bill  15  the  Preiident'.-  emer- 
gency fund  We  had  the  expenditures 
itemized    as    recently   a.s   the   month   of 


May  and  there  is  no  money  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  two  funds,  as  I 
understand  it.  one  is  the  emergency  fund 
for  the  President 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  only  $1 
million. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes;  that  Is  only  $1  mil- 
lion and  the  special  projects  fund  is 
$1,500,000, 

Mr  ANDRFWS.  None  of  that  money 
V,  as  u,->"d  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr    CJROSS.     Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.     Money  from  these 
funds   are  sptint  on  the   accounting   of 
th*^  President:  is  that  not  correct? 
_Mr,  .ANDRflWS.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  able  in  your 
hearmgs  then  to  find  out  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  what  the  money  is  spent 
for? 

Mr.  A>TDREWS.  Yes.  and  the  gentle- 
man will  find  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
items  for  which  the  funds  were  spent 
from  the  emergency  fund,  and  there  Is 
nothing  in  connection  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
special  projects  fund, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  imder- 
stands  that  I  have  been  critical  of  this 
.spending  of  these  funds  by  the  President 
on  his  own  accounting.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  and  I  was  as  critical  of  it 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  as 
I  am  now.  and  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  be  critical  of  such  spending. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  only  money  in 
this  bill  that  is  not  pinpointed  for  ex- 
penditure is  the  President's  emergency 
fund  and  that  is  only  $1  million.  But. 
we  do  ask  for  an  accounting  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  that  fund  and  those 
expenditures  are  listed  in  the  record. 
There  is  nothing  in  there  for  the  Peace 
Corp.s. 

Mr  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Albekt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  CoramiLtee 
having  had  under  coa^ideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7577)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry 
agencies  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purpo.se.'',  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordi  r-ed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTE*n> 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND  ON  NU- 
CLEAR TESTING?  AN  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Holi- 
riELD]   has  secured  a  special  order  for 
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Wednesday.  June  14.  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  irri^mrtant  i.ssue  "Where 
Do  We  Stand  on  Nuclear  Testing?" 

The  gentleman  from  California  invites 
those  Members  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  to  remairi  in  the  Chamber  and 
participate  in  the;  consideration  of  this 
timely   and   imprrtant   matter. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION 
Mr,  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conse.it  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Johansenj  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing service  aas  been  rendered  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Nation  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

I  refer  to  his  action  in  placing  in  last 
Thursday's  Congressional  Record  sig- 
nificant excerpts  from  the  recent  Office 
of  Education  report  entitled  "A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 

After  reading  these  excerpts,  or  the 
report  itself,  I  do  not  beheve  anyone  can 
seriously  question  that  the  end  result 
and,  indeed,  the  iioal  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  a  progressive  development 
and  expansion  of  Federal  control. 

For  any  who  still  insist  otherwise  I  can 
only  ofler  the  anc.ent  adage  that  "there 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see." 

I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  this  Office  of  Education  docu- 
ment in  connecticn  with  the  impending 
debate  on  the  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill. 

At  the  moment  I  raise  only  one  point : 
What  does  the  official  hierarchy  of  the 
National  Education  Association  have  to 
say  with  respect  to  this  report — in  the 
drafting  of  which  it  unquestionably  had 
a  major  role,  direct  or  indirect? 

Does  the  NEA  hierarchy  still  deny  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  involves  inevi- 
table— and  indeed  deliberately  planned- 
Federal  control? 

Is  the  NEA  hierarchy  now  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  its  previous  denials  on 
this  score  were  lionest  errors  of  judg- 
ment— or  that  they  were  calculated  ef- 
forts to  deceive  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress? 

Does  the  NEA  hierarchy  actually  favor 
the  type  and  scop^  of  Federal  policymak- 
ing control  which  the  Office  of  Education 
report  projects  and  advocates? 

Or.  is  the  NEA  liierarchy  now  prepared 
to  repudiate  ma&sive  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation because  it  obviously  will  involve 
this  sort  of  massive  Federal  control? 

I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  this  ruth- 
less pressure  group  to  come  clean  with 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people. 
Meanwhile  I  £i«ain  pay  tribute  and 
express  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  the  immense  service 
he  has  rendered. 


NEW  FRONTIERS  IN  THE  KING 
RANGP:  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LAND    MANAG?:MENT 

The  SPEAKER  Under  tlie  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clem  Miller  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  for  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs a  bill  to  provide  for  establishment 
of  the  King  Range  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  in  my  district  in  California. 

Some  25.000  acres  of  Federal  public 
land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  located  in  the  King 
Range  country.  The  area  is  located 
along  the  Pacific  coast  south  ol  Cape 
Mendocino  in  southwestern  Humboldt 
County  and  northwestern  Mendocino 
County,  about  200  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  bill— H.R.  6793— provides  for 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of 
this  area  under  a  program  of  balanced 
usage.  This  is  the  term  used  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  recent  natural  re- 
sources message  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
scribe the  positive  policy  under  which 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  to 
manage  the  public  lands. 

The  King  Range  provides  an  example 
of  those  public  lands  to  which  th€'  Presi- 
dent referred  in  the  natural  resources 
message  when  he  spoke  of: 

A  vital  national  reserve  that  should  be 
devoted  to  productive  use  now  and  main- 
tained for  future  generations  •  ♦  •  Much  of 
this  public  domain  suffers  from  uncon- 
trolled use  and  a  lack  of  proper  management. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  by  while  our 
public  domain  assets  so  deteriorate. 

Acting  on  this  conviction,  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  first,  to  accelerate 
an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  domain  holdings;  second, 
to  develop  a  program  of  balance<i  usage 
designed  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
uses — grazing,  forestry,  recreation,  wild- 
life, urban  development  and  minerals — 
and.  third,  to  accelerate  revegettition  of 
range  lands  and  installation  of  soil-con- 
serving and  water-saving  works  and 
practices  to  reduce  erosion  and  improve 
forage  capacity. 

H.R.  6793  would  help  implement  this 
forward-looking  policy  on  this  one  unit 
of  the  national  land  reserve.  Its  fiurpose 
is  to  help  bring  the  public  lands  in  the 
King  Range  into  full  production  so  that 
they  can  contribute  their  share  to  both 
the  local  and  national  economi(;s.  All 
of  the  uses  named  in  the  bill  are  im- 
portant, each  in  its  place,  and  one  is 
not  singled  out  over  another. 


I  an:  particularly  pleased  that  this 
new  policy  spelled  out  by  the  Pi'esident 
recognizes  outdoor  recreation  as  a  use 
to  be  considered  m  BLM  land  manage- 
ment programs  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  traditional  uses.  This  recognition 
IS  long  overdue  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
growing  outdoor  recreational  require- 
ments of  the  American  people  The  rec- 
reational field  is  a  new  one  for  BLM  It 
is  essential  that  it  be  granted  the  where- 
withal if  the  orderly  management  of 
our  public  lands  is  to  proceed.  We  must 
recognize  that  outdoor  recreation  as  a 
major  land  use  is  growing  fast,  and 
should  be  planned  for  as  part  of  any 
comprehensive  system  of  land  manage- 
ment. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  said  the  other  day : 

The  necessity  to  meet  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs  of  our  people  •  •  *  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  sharpest  and  most  con- 
sistent pressure  on  our  land,  water,  and 
forests  In  the  years  ahead. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  KING  RANGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  key  features  of  the 
King  Range  country  are  its  inaccessi- 
bility and  rugged  terrain.  This  area  is 
the  westernmost  bulge  of  the  California 
coast.  The  highways  all  swing  inland  to 
bypass  the  Pacific  coast's  most  precipi- 
tous stretch  of  shoreline. 

This  remote  and  slow-paced  country 
has  been  called  California's  "unknown 
coast"  because  nowhere  else  in  California 
does  so  much  roadless,  inaccessible  coast 
face  the  Pacific.  Kings  Peak,  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  range,  rises  to 
more  than  4,000  feet  only  3  miles  from 
the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  access,  proper 
management  of  public  lands  in  this  area 
is  complicated  by  the  land  ownership 
pattern.  An  ownership  map  Icoks  like 
a  crazy  quilt.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  separate  parcels  of  public  land 
checkerboarded  and  otherwise  inter- 
mingled among  private  holdings.  Also, 
small  parcels  of  private  lands  are  iso- 
lated within  the  public  holdings — "Little 
Berlins."  the  local  people  call  them. 
This  intermingled  ownership  obviously 
does  not  make  for  efficient  management 
by  either  the  private  or  public  managers. 
It  particularly  discourages  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  investment. 

Much  of  the  logged-over  forest  land, 
and  rangeland  also,  is  badly  eroded  or 
covered  with  brush.  Reforestation  and 
revegetation  are  urgently  needed.  There 
are  3.500  acres  of  nonstocked  timberland 
alone.  I  see  as  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary features  of  this  bill  thie  encourage- 
ment of  reforestation  on  BLM  lands. 

The  King  Range  also  includes  scenic 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  a  high  order.  There  are  spectacular 
stretches  of  seashore,  including  beauti- 
ful, remote  beaches  and  coves,  magnifi- 
cent stands  of  virgin  Douglas-fir,  as  well 
as  sugar  pine,  spruce,  madrone.  bay.  and 
redwood  There  is  abundant  wildlife,  in- 
cluding deer  and  salmon  and  steelhead. 
and  other  species  of  fish  and  game  of 
interest  to  sportsmen.    It  is  a  tribute  to 
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the  imagiruition  of  local  residents  that 
they  realize  the  developing  potential  of 
recreation  for  the  area  to  augment  and 
supplement  other  uses. 

The  unreserved  public  lands  in  the 
area  have  been  withdrawn  from  most 
fornas  of  appropriation  to  private  owner- 
ship since  1929.  That  year  a  temporary 
withdrawal  for  classification  was  made 
by  Presidential  order,  at  the  request  of 
the  California  State  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  because  of  the  recreation  po- 
tential. 

The  King  Range  country  also  includes 
a  number  of  fine  private  sheep  ranches. 
The  grazing  value  assigned  to  the  pubhc 
lands  in  the  area  is  an  estimated  1  000 
AUM's.  Leased  lands  have  a  rated  ca- 
pacity of  about  900  AUM's.  There  is  a 
great  potential  to  increase  erazing  ca- 
pacity. The  predominant  cormnercia: 
timber  in  the  area  is  Douiilas-fir.  The 
area's  timber  resources  are  estimat-^d  to 
include  240  million  board-feet  of  mer- 
chantable size.  ELM  estimates  that 
total  potential  yearly  production  of  for- 
est products,  based  on  reasonably  full 
stocking,  full  use  of  the  presently  un- 
stocked  timberland  and  a  IDO-year  rota- 
tion, is  about  8 '2  million  board-feet  a 
year.  There  are  no  known  mining 
claims. 

B.\LAJ*CED      rSAGE 

H.R.  6793  proposes  an  orderly  proce- 
dure for  reconciling  the  apr)arently  con- 
flicting requirements  of  the  various 
classes  of  users  for  these  various  re- 
sources— under  a  program  o!  balanced 
usage. 

"Balanced  usage  '  is  defined  in  section. 
2  of  the  bill  as: 

Utilization  of  an  area  of  lands  In  such  a 
manner  aa  to  satisfy  all  legitimate  require- 
ments for  the  available  rfsoiirces  hs  fully 
aa  poesible  without  undue  denial  A  ;iny  of 
such  requirements  and  without  u'.due  im- 
pairment erf  any  of  the  resources,  taking  :nto 
consideration  total  requirements  and  total 
availability  of  resources.  Irrespecti-.  e  of  own- 
ership or  location. 

The  concept  recognizes  that  some  uses 
are  more  mutually  compatible  than 
others,  and  that  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity of  use  is  to  be  considered  There- 
fore, it  implies  a  primary  or  dominant 
use  for  any  one  particular  tract  or  zone. 
It  also  implies  secondary  or  .-.ubordmaie 
uses  to  the  extent  that  they  are  compati- 
ble with  and  do  not  impair  the  primary 
use,  according  to  a  seasonal  .schedule  or 
otherwise.  This  primary  use  uiihin  a 
particular  use  zone  is  most  important 
but  in  no  way  does  it  di-ro^'ace  t!''  over- 
all importance  of  each  one  of  tht  m. 

Balanced  usage  also  implies  i;:at  those 
who  administer  such  a  pro?rram  and  d^- 
tennine  the  use  pattern  will  make  these 
determinations  with  tl,e  objex-t  of  rb- 
taming  the  greatest  benefius  for  the  most 
people  over  the  longest  period  It  im- 
pUes  due  consideration  of  intan^iible 
values  as  well  as  those  values  »  hich  can 
be  measured  by  dollar  return  or  produc- 
tion per  unit.  It  implies  periodic  review 
and  reevaluation  of  the  uses  and  use 
zones. 


The  concept  also  implies  mana^^ement 
of  renewable  resources  so  as  to  obtain  a 
sustained  regular  or  periodic  supply  of 
product.s  or  services  without  impairment 
of  the  productivity,  carryin?^  capacity  or 
enjov-ment  capability  of  the  land  Bal- 
anced usa'/e  further  implies  that  the  to- 
tal pattern  of  uses  over  an  area  will  be 
integrated  and  coordinated  so  as  to 
maintain  ecological  balance. 

The  uses  to  be  balanced  are  all  legiti- 
mate uses  of  the  available  resources,  In- 
cluding outdoor  recreation,  watershed 
mana^^ement.  forestry,  grazing,  and 
other  argricultural  uses,  mining,  occu- 
pancy and  other  urban  uses,  wildlife, 
mineral  production,  and  acce.ss. 

A.S  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  the  new  Di- 
rec'or  of  the  Bureau  of  r^and  Manage- 
ment, told  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation last  week: 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
when  the  President  said  'balanced  usage ' 
he  meant  usage  that  will  be  best  for  all  the 
people,  taking  into  account  conservation  of 
resources  I  am  sure  too  that  he  meant 
a  balance  of  uses  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
entire  system — not  necessarily  the  presence 
of  every  usage  on  every  tract  or  acre. 

This  concept,  of  course,  is  similar  to 
the  concept  of  multiple  use  under  which 
the  Forest  Service  has  been  administer- 
ing the  national  foiests  for  many  yeai-s 
and  which  by  action  of  the  la-st  Coni^re&s 
is  now  law.  I  doubt  that  the  Forest 
Service  today  would  take  exception  to 
the  balanced  usage  concept  as  defined  in 
HR  6793  Unfortunately,  as  Samuel 
Trisk  Dana,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
\'  :  ;ty  of  Michigan's  School  of  Natural 
Resources,  has  pointed  out.  "multiple 
use  '  is  too  often  looked  UF>on  as  a 
panacea  and  a  guarantee  of  virtue.  The 
phrase  has  meant  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  some  it  has  meant  "my  use. 
anywhere,  at  any  time." 

Dr.  Dana  and  Dr  Myron  Krueger,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's School  of  P^  resti-y.  discuss  their 
views  on  this  subject  in  their  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Lands." 

In  hLs  book.  •'The  National  Forests." 
Arthur  H.  Carhart  i>oints  out  that 
among  laymen,  the  most  widely  accepted 
interpretation  of  multiple  use  in  the  na- 
tional forests  is  "the  idea  of  tying  to- 
getlier  the  graduated  and  coordinated 
uses  in  balanced  planning  and  manage- 
ment.' 

But,  Mr.  Carhart  observes,  land  man- 
agers with  specialized  training  are  prone 
to  talk  multiple  use  but  to  continue  to 
practice  their  own  specialty  when  it 
comes  down  to  actual  cases.  "What  hap- 
pens, he  says,  is  that  as  each  specialist 
makes  his  plans  the  total  result — 
l.s  not  a  balanced,  correlated  use  of  the  land 
and  its  various  values,  but  a  consecutive 
layering  of  specialists'  schemes  with  little 
regard  for  any  coordination  between  them. 
The  sylvlculturist  lays  out  his  full-acaie 
plan,  the  range-management  specialist  su- 
perimposes his  plan,  the  wildlife  officer  oper- 
ates ;i.s  ir  the  other  uses  had  to  bow  to  wild- 
life needs,  and  the  recreational  designer 
thrcws  all  these  a,-ide  a.s  he  prepares  a  pro- 
gr:un  to  put  human  visee  ahead  of  all  other*. 
•    •    •   It  may  not  always  be  as  thick,  layer 


on  many  l*>'ers.  But  often  It  actually  Is  the 
specialist  with  the  loudest  voice  or  the  hlgh- 

e^,t  rating  (jn  Uie  civil  service  roster  who 
shouts  his  particular  field  into  first  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Carhart  also  recalls  his  own  "grop- 
ing "  when  he  was  with  tlie  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  a  better  term  tiian  muluple  use: 

Such  a  better  term  should  imply  that  land 
would  be  managed  with  a  real  priority  for 
the  use  to  which  it  waa  best  suited,  an  or- 
derly sequence  in  priorities,  beginning  with 
the  use  of  most  Importance, 

Multiple  use  is  a  fine  concept  when  it  Ls 
properly  used  and  employed.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
fact,  it  has  never  been  precisely  defined. 
even  in  the  multiple-use  bill  passed  last 
year.  This  simply  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  frank  recognition  of  priorities  as 
they  relate  to  particular  acreages. 

The  definition  of  "balanced  usage" 
proposed  in  H.R  6793  is  intended  to  help 
with  a  meaningful  description  to  head 
off  abuses  that  some  national  forest 
users  have  tried  to  justify  by  invok- 
ing "multiple  use."  As  Dr.  Dana  and  Dr. 
Krueger  say,  we  know  as  yet  relatively 
little  concerning  the  potentialitirs  and 
limitations  of  planned  management 
of  wildfands  with  due  regard  to  all  of 
the  various  values  Involved.  The  defini- 
tion of  balanced  usage  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  offered  in  that  spirit.  Actually, 
this  concept  is  nothing  new.  It  is  merely 
the  application  of  generally  accepted 
planning  and  toning  principles  to  wild- 
lands.  As  one  who  is  interested  in  ai:iii 
who  took  an  su^tive  part  In  the  pa-ssage  of 
the  multiple-use  bill  last  year,  I  hope 
a  consideration  of  this  bill  will  be  profit- 
able. 

OTUKK  pmovisiows  or  tht  bux 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  sur- 
vey and  investigation  of  the  King  Flange 
area  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
management  program.  Tins  would  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  resi)urces,  a 
compreiiensive  land-use  plan,  statement 
of  expected  costs  to  the  United  States 
and  expected  economic  effects  on  local 
communities  and  governmf^nt.  topeth'T 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  propo.scd  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  the  public  interest 

Section  4  provides  for  review  of  the 
proposed  program  by  the  Congress,  the 
Governor  of  California  and  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  tiie  local  governments  be. 
fore  it  could  be  put  into  effect 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  local  peo- 
ple should  have  full  opportunity  to  play 
a  key  role  in  program  formulation.  It 
requires  public  notice  and  public  hearing 
to  receive  local  views. 

Section  5  I5  a  key  section  of  the  bill 
It  would  give  the  Secretarv-  more  au- 
thority than  he  now  has  to  cor^solidatc 
the  public  lands  in  this  area  in  order  to 
facilitate  efficient  management.  To  fa- 
cilitate consolidation,  land  could  be  ac- 
quired by  donation,  by  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  by 
exchange.  Land  eligible  for  exchange 
would  be  any  Federal  land  under  the  Sec- 
retary's jurisdiction  in  California  or  ad- 
jacent   States.      The    Secretary     could 
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equalize,  with  cash,  ^•alues  of  laiwls  to  be 
exchanged.  Now.  ELM  has  authority  to 
acquire  land  for  coiLsohdation  solely  by 
equal  exchange  of  .ands.  solely  within 
one  State  Under  tl  e  bill,  all  exchanges 
would  t)e  voluntary  Private  land  could 
not  be  acquired  by  condemnation 

Section  5  also  v.  ouid  authoiizf  and  di- 
rect construction  of  basic  recreation  and 
access  facilities,  including  hiking  and 
riding  trails  and  roads,  which  are  needed 
for  fire  protection  and  timber  access  as 
well  as  recreation  use  .Authority  to  in- 
stall soil  and  water  conservation  works 
and  practices,  and  reforest  and  revege- 
Late  througii  cooperative  agreement  or 
otherwise  is  ftnphasized. 

The  bill  emphasizes  u.se  of  cooperative 
agreements— A  ;ih  tiie  .stat.*:^  of  Califor- 
nia, tlie  county  and  other  local  govern- 
ments, or  nonprofit  organizations — 
wherever  feasible.  Such  agreements 
would  also  t^  si)eciflcally  authorized  for 
fisii  and  wildafe  management,  includmg 
control  of  predators  Hunti::ig  and  fish- 
ing would  be  under  jurisdiction  of  State 
law  The  .state  of  California  'Wildlife 
Coiusorvation  Board  nas  already  ear- 
marked State  funds  and  sliinds  ready  to 
build  a  hunting  and  fishing  access  road 
into  tlie  King  Hange  area,  once  a  com- 
prehensive plan  has  determined  where 
the  road  should  go 

Mr  SiH»aker,  an  unusual  feature  of 
tins  legislation  is  tiie  strong  consensus  of 
local  opiaior.  supixjrting  it 

Although  the  vario.is  classes  of  poten- 
tial users — ranchers  lu.mbermen.  hikers, 
hunters  and  fishermen,  and  so  on— rec- 
Mu'i..,-.'  tlie  inrMtcibi-'  Conflicts  of  inter- 
ests, they  aLso  recognize  that  they  have 
more  interests  in  common.  Almost 
everyone  concerned  with  the  future  of 
this  magnificent  area  realiz^es  the  value 
of  an  orderly,  coordii^ated  approach  to 
its  complicated  management  problems 
and  great  opportunities. 

Fortunately,  the  topography  suggests 
natural  boundaries  between  types  of 
uses.  The  iise  zones  we  have  estab- 
lished m  \Jl\e  bill  Wnd  tlieruseives  to  nat- 
ural divi.sion  For  exiimpie.  on  Uie  steep 
western  slope  of  the  ran^te  lacing  the  sea 
there  is  a  minimum  of  commercial-grade 
timber  This  same  area  contains  high- 
est scenic  values,  and  also  pra.sslands 
suitable  for  grazmg.  Tiie  eastern  slopes 
contain  the  best  commficial  timt)erland 
much  of  which  should  be  restocked 
F\irther  down  is  st)mo  rine  grazinu  land 
Much  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range 
will  support  deer  and  upland  game 
There  is  good  fi.shmg  potential  through- 
out the  area,  including,  of  course,  the 
surf  and  offshore  waters. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  accommodate 
views  of  the  following;  The  Maltole  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  Humboldt  Count v, 
Humboldt  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Humboldt  County  Department  of  For- 
estry, Greater  Fureka,  Calif..  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  California  Wildlife 
Conser\-ation  Board,  some  individual 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  man^" 
interested  and  Lnf aimed  residents  of  the 
Mattole  River  Valley— in  the  shadow  of 
the   King    Range.     These    local    people 
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have  cooperated  fully  in  working  out  de- 
tails of  the  bill. 

THE    NEW    LOOK    AT    Bl  M 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  King  Range  and  of  a 
district  w.tli  more  than  275.000  acres  of 
Land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  I  am  licartened  at  what  is 
going  on  down  at  BLM  these  days.  Its 
leaders  are  exploring  new  frontiers  in 
tiie  mterests  of  better  management  of 
the  177  million  acres  of  the  American 
earth  in  10  'Western  States  entrusted  to 
their  stewardship. 

In  the  past  BLM  iias  been  considered 
by  too  many  as  primarily  a  land  di.'rposal 
agency,  with  collateral  duties  as  mterim 
custodian  of  public  lands  pending  their 
transfer  to  others  for  permanent' 
management.  In  the  future.  BLM  may 
well  be  required  to  transfer  millions  cf 
acres  into  private  ownership  and  to 
State  and  local  governments — 10  million 
acres  during  the  next  50  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated. But  what  about  the  167  million 
acres  that  is  expected  to  remain  in  the 
public  dom.ain  for  the  foreseeable  future? 
Today  BLM's  responsibilities  as  a  per- 
manent land  manager  are  finally  receiv- 
ing realistic  recognition.  The  Bureau 
has  been  a  sort  of  stepchild  amonp  the 
Government's  great  land  manaaement 
agencies  for  too  long  I  am  looking- 
forward  to  a  Cmdeielia  transformation 
with  high  expectations 

In  this  connection  I  have  noted  with 
interest   recent  staU'ments   and   actions 
by  tlxe  new  leaders  of  BLM  and  Uie  De- 
partment of  Interior.     For  example    the 
18-muiith   ni.iratorium   recently  ordered 
by  Secretary  Udall  on  most  types  of  non- 
mineral  claims  on  public  lands,  proposals 
to  modernize  certain  antiquaU'd   public 
land  laws,  an  mventoiy  of  public  lands 
resources     including     recreational     re- 
sources,  requests  for  appropriations   to 
provide  basic  sanitation  and  recreational 
facilities  on  certain  public  lands,  reduc- 
tion of  costs  to  State  and  local  covern- 
ments   for  purchase  or   lease   of   public 
lands   for   public   recreational    use,   ap- 
proval of  withdrawals  i^ermitting  State 
mvestments  m  public  access  and  wild- 
life   habitat     improvements    on     public 
lands    and  reasse.s.'unent  of  BLM  s  long- 
ranve  program.  Proiecl  Twenty -Twelve 
The  moratorium  wi'l  pennit  cleaning 
up   a    backlog  of   son-.e   60.000  such   ap- 
plications.   This  breatlnng  spell  also  will 
permit   BLM   to  develop  adnunistratue 
remedies  and  pio;x>se  it^islation  to  pn  - 
vent  buildup  of  such  a  backlog  agam. 
I   understand  legislation   is  being    pro- 
posed to  modernize  the  public  land  laws 
These  statutes  were  invaluable  tools  for 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
old  frontier.    But  today  some  have  out- 
lived their  u-efulne.-vs;    some  have  been 
misused  by  unscrupulous  promoter?  and 
specula toi-s.     Under  new  legislauon  de- 
signed for  Uk'  needs  of  today  and  tomoi  - 
row.  it  will  be  possible  for  private  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  domain  land  in 
ways   consistent   with   the  national   in- 
terest, and  also  with  the  interests  of  the 
States  and  counties  and  commimities  In 
which  these  lands  are  located. 


As  BLM  Director  Landstrom  said  re- 
cently 

Programs  tor  the  public  lands  must  t)e  art - 
justed  to  meet  the  growing  land  and  r"- 
.source  needs  of  the  Nation  TTils  may  re- 
qvivre  some  rethinking  We  must  at  least 
re-educate  ourseivee  to  a  fact  sometuiies  lost 
sight  of  —  that  the  so-called  %-*caa.t  and  un- 
rt»erved  public  lands  in  the  Western  States 
are  actually  withdrawn  and  reserved  from 
most  kinds  of  entry  They  make  up  a  "na- 
tional reserve.'  as  President  Kennedy  called 
it,  to  be  inventoried  evaluated  wisely  used, 
and  conserved   tor  future  generati'  ni 

This  rethinking  of  BLM's  policies  has 
already  resulted  in  proposals  to  b'oaden 
the  representation  on  the  agency'.;  local. 
State,  and  National  advisory  boards  to 
include  representatives  of  all  the  major 
uses.  Until  now.  representation  on  the 
advisorj-  boards  has  consisted  predomi- 
nantly of  grazing  users,  with  some  rep- 
resentation for  wildlife  interests. 

As  Director  Landstrom  told  the  Ad- 
visory Board  Couiicil  for  Grazing 
recently — 

The  growing  importance  af  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, watershed  protraction,  mineral  develop- 
ment, timber  sources,  and  water  supp'.y  lias 
given  rangelands  added  values  Many  peo- 
ple have  sngBr^ted  t.^.Rt  broader  source?  of 
counsel  and  ad\  ice  are  needed 

As  Secretary  Udall  told  UiC  same 
audience: 

The    public   lands   in    grazing   di.striris    no 

longer  have  value  only  lor  gracing  Now, 
in  many  areiis  ol  the  'West — and  the  laum- 
ber  will  svuely  grow  in  the  fut\;re — ether 
u";et  are  growing  in  1  m port "^ rice  Modern- 
day  land  manawrement  profrrams  mu«t  take 
full  account  o.'  tl.esc  values. 

The  moratorium's  breathing  spell  also 
wi'J  permit  inventoiT  of  the  resources 
and  opportunities  ofTered  by  the  public 
domain — including  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

Those  areas  which  offer  exceptional 
opportunities  for  public  recreation 
sliould  be  made  available  and  usable  to 
the  people  who  own  them— as  Uiey  now 
are  on  national  forest  land.  It  is  an 
anomaly  tiiat  this  year  we  allowed  $18 
million  for  recreational  coi-Lstruction. 
maintenance,  and  operation  on  national 
forest  land,  but  noUimg  lor  similar  work 
on  BLM  land  Some  BLM  land  iii  mj' 
district  has  Ixigher  recreational  valueg 
uian  .some  national  forest  land.  Actu- 
ally, some  BLM  laiKis  ai-e  already  beiiig 
used  for  recreational  purposes  l>uring 
11*61  It  IS  estimated  that  U.ere  will  be 
more  ilian  12  mi.iion  recn-ationaJ  visits 
to  BLM  lands  m  California  alone.  Lack 
of  minimum  saniUtion  facilities  is  just 
one  of  the  problems.  Tlie  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1962  requests  the  mod- 
est .-^jm  of  $200,000  to  initiate  construc- 
tion of  basic  rtnrreational  and  sanitarj- 
facilities  on  certam  BLM  lands.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  next  year  the  Congress 
will  look  upon  this  request  with  more 
favor  than  it  has  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  BLM  like 
the  Forest  Service,  is  a  revenue  produc- 
ing agency.  BLM  is  one  of  the  rela- 
tively few  agencies  which  produces  more 
in  revenues  than  it  spends.     Last  year, 
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for  example,  the  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  BLM  lands  was  some  $370  mil- 
lion. Expenditures  totaled  about  $30 
million. 

In  the  book,  "Land  for  the  Future." 
Marion  Clawson.  the  former  Director  of 
BLM  who  is  now  director  of  studie.s  in 
land  use  and  management  for  resources 
for  the  future,  estimates  probable  de- 
mand for  outdoor  recreation  land  m  the 
year  2000.  He  estimates  that  demand 
for  "resource-based  lands — the  cate- 
gory in  which  he  places  national  for- 
ests— will  increase  40  times  within  these 
next  40  years.  Increased  population, 
per  capita  income  and  mobility  together 
with  a  shorter  workweek  are  among  the 
forces  affecting  future  requirements  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

Dr.  Clawson  emphasizes  that  meeting 
requirements  for  outdoor  recreational 
lands  will  require  action  at  all  levels  of 
government  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  carry  its  share  of  the  burden. 
it  appears  clear  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  realize  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  BLM  lands,  as  well  as  Forest 
Service,  National  Park  Service  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Sei-vice  lands. 
Dr,  Clawson  assumes  that  private  recrea- 
tion facilities  also  will  expand.  He 
makes  the  point  that  while  such  private 
facilities  are  to  .some  degree  competitive 
with  public  recreation  facilities,  to  a 
greater  extent  they  are  complementary: 
when  State  parks  are  built,  for  instance, 
they  create  more  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate recreation  facil.ties  than  they  dis- 
place. 

Dr.  Clawson  also  notes  that  compara- 
tively, the  heaviest  burden  for  meeting 
our  future  outdoor  recreation  require- 
ments will  fall  on  the  States.  In  this 
connection  I  am  interested  to  learn  that 
Secretary  Udall  has  just  announced  ad- 
ditional incentives  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  obtain  BLM  lands 
for  recreational  purposes  As  part  of 
his  action  to  implement  an  act  of  the 
last  Congress  increasing  the  acreages  of 
public  lands  which  the  States  and  local 
governments  may  obtain  for  recreation 
use,  the  Secretary  announced  that 
these  lands  may  now  be  sold  for  as  little 
as  $2.50  an  acre.  Previously,  the  States 
and  local  governments  have  had  to  pay 
up  to  50  percent  of  fair  market  value. 
As  a  result,  last  year  less  than  2,000 
acres  were  set  aside  for  recreational  use 
under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poses Act. 

BLM's  new  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  expan- 
sion of  the  Nations  public  recreation 
facilities  also  includes  favorable  action 
on  State  applications  to  establish  na- 
tional cooperative  land  and  wildlife 
management  areas  In  California,  for 
example,  approval  of  such  applications 
will  permit  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  to  invest  State  funds  to 
improve  access  roads  and  trails  and  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on 
selected  public  lands  with  hunting  and 
fishing    opportunities.     By    its    action, 


BLM  has  given  the  State  some  assur- 
ance that  these  areas  will  remain  in 
public  ownership  for  some  time. 

Another  high  priority  effort  at  BLM 
these  days  is  a  thoroughgoing  reassess- 
ment of  the  goals  and  timetable  of 
•'Project  Twenty-Twelve,"  BLM's  long- 
range  program  which  was  first  an- 
nounced last  year.  This  50-year  pro- 
gram is  now  being  revised  in  terms  of 
the  new  policies  and  new  goals  laid  out 
for  BLM  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  Udall  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent speech  before  the  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Confer- 
ence that  it  has  now  been  more  than 
20  years  since  the  United  States  has 
engaged  in  a  massive  and  sustained  na- 
tional conservation  effort. 

In  his  natural  resources  message  the 
President  said: 

We  must  understand  our  resources  prob- 
lems, and  we  must  face  up  to  them  now. 
The  task  Is  large  but  It  will  be  done. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  under  such 
forward-looking  leadership  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  our  most  productive 
years  in  the  balanced  conservation  and 
use  of  the  public  lands  of  America  for 
all  the  requirements  of  the  American 
people. 


THE   GLOBAL   WAR   OF  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DtjlskiI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  total  global  war  being  waged 
by  the  98  Communist  Parties  constitut- 
ing the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

The  inroads  the  Communist  Party  is 
making  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  very 
distressing  to  me.  It  is  time  that  we  take 
advantage  of  all  the  resources  at  our 
command,  and  fight  this  disease  with  a 
more  stern  conviction. 

I  feel  we  must  meet  fire  with  fire,  and 
the  time  is  now.  All  true  Americans  in 
our  great  country,  irrespective  of  politics, 
are  opposed  to  communism. 


PREAMBLE    OF   THE    FEDERAL 

CONSTITUTION 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Alford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  I  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments more  than  fever  before,  because  I 
have  currently  seen  the  great  need  for 
such  study. 

The  rapidly  changing  conditions  In  our 
Nation  and  the  world  at  large  emphasize 
the  need  on  the  part  of  lawmakers  and 
administrators  of  our  National  and  State 
Governments  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing and  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  great  charter  of  freedom  and  repre- 
sentative government. 

This  brings  me  to  say  that  I  recently 
read  with  great  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion the  eloquent  and  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion given  in  poetic  form  by  a  former 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body.  Hon. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  who 
served  here  with  distinction.  Also  he  is 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  which  had  su- 
pervision of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  he  was  civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  during  the  construction  era. 

The  interpretation  given  by  Governor 
Thatcher  is  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  Constitution 
and  I  would  commend  its  reading  and 
study  not  only  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress but  as  well  by  State  legislators  and 
members  of  the  judiciary,  both  State  and 
Federal. 

The  F>oem  follows: 

Preamble  or  thk  Federal  CoNSTmJTiON — 
Its  Text  and  Implications — as  Might 
Have  Been  Told  by  the  Authors 

(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 

Hear  ye!    Hear  ye!    O  ye  men  and  women. 
All.  and  everywhere.  O  hearken  and  heed! 

Following  the  long  and  cruel  war  which 
We  have  waged  and  won.  our  Independence 
To  gain,  we  the  pyeople  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union;  to  establish  Justice  In  our 
Midst:    to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity; 
To  provide  for  the  common  defense;  and 
To  promote  the  general  welfare;  as  well 
As  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
To  ourselves  and  to  our  pyosterlty — 
Do  here  and  now,  and  by  this  most  solemn 
And  sacred  action,  ordain  and  establish 
This  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  by  this  means 
A  Republic  we  create,  republican 

In  form,  and  In  spirit  democratic; 
And  we  guarantee  to  each  and  every 
State  a  like  government 
Here,  and  hereby. 

We  set  up  for  our  Federal  rule  and  needs 

A  carefully  devised  system  of  checks 

And    balances;    whereby,   and   through   such 

means. 
Three  great  divisions — the  legislative. 
The  executive,  and  the  Judicial — 
.^re  formed  to  guide,  protect,  and  serve  the 

Nation 

And  after  due  approval  seals  our  labors 
Let  no  one  In  our  most  beloved  land 
Eer  strive,  by  trick,  device,  or  stratagem. 
Or  through  connivance,  at  home  or  abroad, 
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To  dilute,  or  ijndernilnp.  (ir  liquidate 
T.^-i^  '      aprehenslTe  and   all-sulBcleiit  p»rt 
Of  frefd  )m      the  first  :r\  hl>:'ry  uii  «  hich 
A    miion  iLius  pou^ht  t  >  base  aiifl  ground  It- 
self— 
The  exiimple  ri>r.  :vnd  w   nrt^T  o.'    all 
Th«  W  jrld.   and   wliu  h    il   :n  ivs  purity 
And    sirei'.gth     n,   sali.y    t.pp\     \»;U    light    u« 

down 
To  future  years  remote;  and  serve  a.^  torch 
Pot  aU  who.  In  Iftnds  of  tyranny  and 
Opp.-^esslon.   toil   and    hoj^e   for   their   dellT'- 

rance. 
Yea.  If  our  own  shall  al«'&yt  be  steadfast 
And    true,    and    oer -fearless   In   their  sanc- 
tions. 
We  shall.  Indeed,  endure  unto  the  end. 
But  If.  by  folly  or  acts  treasonable. 
This  Instrument  Is  destroyed,  government 
Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  arvd  for 
The    people    s.'.ai;    perish   from   the  e«u-th. 


caucris  of  the  delegation  the  name*  of  John 
Ty'.er  of  W:'.:ianx6burg  and  J  >h:i  Janney  of 
Ijeesburg  were  pwesented  Janney  voted  i  r 
hi*  opponent.  Ty.er   and  lost  by  one  vote 

Tlie  ch  »ice  erf  the  VlrgLnla  deie^ration  was 
ra;iJ".ed  bv  •.!.(>  ^■■•..\i-:.:\^^::  ar.d  Tylor  was 
nominated  The  ticket  oi  Harrison  and  Tyler 
was  elected  and  in  3  weeks  alter  the  inaMeu- 
ratlon  Harrison  died,  thus  making  Tyier 
President. 

In  later  years  Janney  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  two  LoiKloun  de4egate«  to  the  Seces- 
sion Convention.  Though  a  union  man  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention  and 
In  his  olBclal  capacity  be  notified  General  Lee 
in  a  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  speech  of 
his  selection  as  commander  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Virginia. 


JOHN      JANNEY.       MISSED      PRESI- 
DENCY BY  ONE  VOTE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  aik  uiiar.irauos  consent  that  the 
gentleman  [rum  A:kaJi&a5  ■,  Mr.  Alford] 
mA7  extend  hi8  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  inrhide  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Kentucky' 

There  wa_s  no  ubjrclion. 

Mr.  ALPOP.D.  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
marks to  the  House  on  March  30,  1961. 
under  the  title,  "Our  First  Grave  Con- 
stitutional Crisis — 1861,"  I  quoted  three 
movinp  addr<^s{<*»5  before  the  1861  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Conomonwealth 
of  Virginia  by  its  President,  John  Janney 
(1798-1872.>.  of  Lee&burg,  Va. 

In  describinK  thi.s  impoiLant  Viipuua 
leader.  I  mentioned  the  fart  that  he  hiid 
mi.sscd  bf'cominp  I-^csident  >f  thp  Unitf*d 
.^tutfs  by  only  onr  vot'- 

As  a  result.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  to  the  circumstances  o/ 
the  vote 

The  answer  to  tiie  question  can  be 
fiwind  in  a  brief  bioerap^i.^  a!  .sketch  of 
Jann^-y  in  the  OCRriRl  Piopram  and  His- 
torical Booklet  of  the  Lx?udon  County. 
Va.,  Bicentennial.  Au.t,'ust  19-24,  1957. 
for  which  I  lun  indebted  to  Hun  Luca^. 
D.  Phillips  of  Lee-sbuig.  distinguished 
member  of  the  Virgmia  House  of  L>eie- 
gates. 

The  mdicated  biographical  sketch  fol- 
lows: 

Loudoun  Countt.  Va..  Bicxntenniai..  Aucust 
19-24.  1957 

OmciAi.  PRfX^RAM    \N()   HKTOSKAL  ■OOKLCT 

John  Janney 

John  Janney  wa?  born  In  HlUsboro.  Lou- 
doun County.  Vn  and  d:e<i  in  Tj«>r»biirif 
January  5  1872  He  was  an  aoie  and  suc- 
oeasful  Liiwyer  fi-'id  for  mun>  wars  was  one 
of  ttM  outstanding  Whig  lenders  of  ;he  State. 
At  the  Whig  conveiiU<^>ti  beid  ui  Harri*burg 
Pa,  tixe  VirgiuiA  delegaUun  was  mucii  a\^- 
piaaaed  because  Henry  Clay  sas  defeated  lor 
the  presldentiai  nomination. 

In  order  to  appease  tiiem  the  leaders  oi 
the  convention  told  th£m  to  name  luiyone 
they  wished  for  Vice  President  and  the  con- 
vention  would  ratify  their  choice.     In  the 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Magnuson*.  for  today. 
June  13,  1961,  on  account  of  ofQcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr    Fenton    (at   the   request   of   Mr 
Ar£nds  • ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  the  unmediate 
family. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Conckessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Weaver  to  include  a  chart  in  the 
remarks  he  made  ui  tl)e  Committee  of 
UiP  Whdle  ttxiay. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  to  revi.se  and  ext^^nd 
the  remarks  he  made  in  V.\e  Ci'mmutee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter  and  tables;  al.':o 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  Khe  re- 
quest of  Mr  Cahii-L'  a:id  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

M-    Ayf:.^  .^ 

Mr  Qvir 

Mr  B.AKRrrr 

\ The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BUEKE  of  Kentucky  ii  and  to 
include  exUaiieous  matter;  > 

Mr  Ai.BK«T. 

Mr.  Vakik. 

Mr.  Celler. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  Uie  Senate  of  tlie  follow uvg 
t:Ues  were  taken  from  tlie  Speakers 
table  ana.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  48  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  ent-ered 
Into  for  the  prorlston  of  rerretitlon  faculties 
in  reservoir  areas;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Pub- 
\\r  WtirkR 

S  4'.'  An  act  to  proMde  for  t;.e  annual 
auc'.'.t  il  bridge  oon\BQi*.sioiiS  and  autiiontjes 
creai*^  oy  ac!  of  Oingreas.  fi>r  the  flilinjt  of 
vi*oiiUcies  in  tiie  meniberslup  thereof,  ana 
r^jx    t>ther    pu.'-pot-es.    Uj    The    (3oainilUee    ui^ 

S  82.  An  act  for  the  reiief  of  Naoko  Ishi- 
watart  "White;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


P  R.^;  \v.  r.ct  for  the  relief  .'f  Mario  Rosario 
BHrrer.H-Viilarhlca  Marta  Dolorr*  Vlllar 
Balina*  An^eela  C;w?anc»vft  CabfHo  Oirmen 
Ouenaga  AnchuBtegvi:  r.nd  Flora  Casals 
Pons;  to  the  Committee  on  \\\c  Judiciary. 

8.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Che'w  Chi 
Tan:    to   the   C-ommitt.ee   on    the    Judiciary 

6.  193  An  act  for  tht-  rel;ef  of  ReT  Patrick 
Vloyd:  to  the  Comnsittee  on  the  Jud!r:ar> 
S.  242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Dawn 
Poison  (Emmy  Lou  Klmt  and  Joseph  King 
Poison  (Sung  Sang  Moon);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulsseppe 

Glorloso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  366.  An   act   for   the   relief    of   Georglos 

Laskarls  Tgotgolas;  to  the  Commuvee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S.  316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln-sua 
Chen;  to  the  CkDmmlttee  on  the  Jud:ciary. 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazviko 
(Wm.  R.)  Zlttle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Ja 
Kim:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  435.  An  act  for  Mm  reUef  of  Knud  Erik 
Dldrlksen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  592  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ni&han  D«T 
Simonlnn;  to  the  Ci»miniuee  en  the  Jud.- 
ciary 

S.  606.  An  act  to  proMde  for  the  oonstru.-- 
tlon  of  a  shellflsheries  research  ceni«r  at 
MUford.  Conn.;  to  the  Committee  (  :.  Mer- 
chant   Marine   and   Fisheries 

S.  650.  An  act  to  amend  Die  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor 
works  of  improvement  thereunder;  to  tive 
Oommittee  on    Agriculture 

S.  674.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Banian 
Divckow;  to  tha  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fung  W^n 
1 1.1x6    Jung  Gtuu  Goon);   to  Uhe  Committee 
i  Ti  the  Judiciary. 

S.  722.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Aideh 
Kobler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.805.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Yu   Liao; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Octavlo 
Jlmlnez  Marquez;  to  the  Commute*  u:i  the 
Judiciary. 

S  825.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaiiliiti 
Yeannakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  848.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  a  certain  p:u-cei  of 
l&nd  to  the  town  of  Tellico  Plains.  Tenri  ; 
to    the    Committee    on    A^icuiture 

S.866.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Joee  Eras- 
mo  Reina  iLaJarai.  to  tlie  Cooimittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Perkins 
P.  K.  Chang  (Ciiang  Peng-Kengi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Najm 
Boulos  Rihanl;  to  the  Comniutee  on  -he 
Judiciary. 

S  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Association,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S  1206  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Continen- 
tal Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson.  N.C., 
Bucce«»or  to  Continental  Hosierj-  Co.,  of 
Hend«*rson,  N.C:  to  the  cy<mrr.itt<>e  en  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Lanza  Lascuola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

?  1440  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
jir  nod  July  14,  1960  i74  Slut.  526),  relating 
to  the  eMatallshment  of  a  register  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vchicie  operatOTB  lirenseK;  to  the  Cofnmit- 
tee  or.   Interstate  and  Foreign   Cuiv.merce. 

S  1668  An  act  to  authorize  iXiC  Lraposi- 
tlon   of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of 
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the  rules  and  regulations  f  f  --he  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ai\a  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bill.s  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

HP.  1293  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Djura 
Zelenbaba: 

H  R.  1.360  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B 
Prolcop; 

H  R  1467  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pitarch-Martln  Dauphlnals; 

H  R  1508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs. 

H.R  1523  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlera  Marek. 

H.R.  1572  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sato  Yasuda, 

H.R.  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock: 

H.R.  1621  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Kristlna  Voydanoff; 

H.R.  1622  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>r. 
George  Berberlan; 

H  R  1871  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ja 
Lee. 

HR  1873  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo: 

H  R.  1886  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotis  Sotlropoulos; 

H  R.  2101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa; 

H  R  2107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlGregorio  Bruno 

HR  2116  A  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera 

HR  2141  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

HR  2158  A  act  f^r  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens: 

HR  3489  An  act  f%r  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Oerard  Caradec; 

H  R  3846  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Louis  Benedetti,  retired. 

H  R  3850  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson. 

HR  4217  An  act  for  'he  relief  of  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

H  R  4219  A  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  William  M   Farmer; 

H.R  4282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Lazarz; 

HR.  4713  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWltt;   and 

H  J  Res  437  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
I     JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hi.s  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S,  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  Inc  ,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  13-19,  1962,  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  14,  1962,  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
BURKE      of      Kentucky.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  3  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p  m. )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  June 
14,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  accrued  portion  of  Incentive 
pay  to  certain  aeronautlcally  rated  or  desig- 
nated officers  who  have  been  eligible  to  such 
pay  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  10  years  and 
who  subsequently  are  removed  from  the  sta- 
tus to  such  eligibility  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
determination  has  been  made  that  the  re- 
quirement for  them  In  this  capacity  Is  no 
longer  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1016  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
f)ort  on  the  review  of  regulations,  policies, 
and  practices  relating  to  certain  Federal 
grants  made  to  school  districts  to  assist  them 
In  financing  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
needed  minimum  school  facilities  In  feder- 
ally affected  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  approve  the 
revised  June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of 
the  Port  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River 
project.  Montana,  and  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  the  repayment  contract  with  Fort 
Shaw  Irrigation  District";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  all 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C, 
2673);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy  Clerk, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  relative  to  the  case  of 
Walter  H.  Duisberg  v.  The  United  States. 
congressional  No.  4-59.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  128,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  cohering  grants  made  during  calen- 
dar year  1960  to  nonprofit  Institutions  and 
organizations  for  support  of  scientific  re- 
search programs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85  934;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


1021  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  executive  agencies  to 
grant  easements  In,  over,  or  upon  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  under  the  control 
of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1022.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation, to  provide  for  equalization  grants,  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  to  establish  Federal 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  and  limit  the  tax  credits 
available  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirements,  to  establish  a 
Federal  requirement  prohibiting  States  from 
denying  compensation  to  workers  undergo- 
ing occupational  training  or  retraining  and 
deny  tax  credits  to  employers  In  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirement,  to 
increase  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  to  Increase  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  establish  a 
Federal  additional  compensation  and  equal- 
ization account  In  the  unemployment  trust 
fund,  and  for  other  purpoees";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  291.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  512).  Ordered 
to  be  printed 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  339  Reso- 
lution relative  to  the  Investigation  of  the 
Novemlser  8.  1960.  election  In  the  Fifth  Con- 
gre-ssional  District  of  Indiana,  and  declaring 
that  J  Edward  Roush  was  duly  elected  to 
the  87th  Congress;  without  amendment 
(Rept   513)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  340  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amoiaits  In  connection  with  the  Investiga- 
tion authorized  by  House  Resolution  1.  87th 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  entitlement  of 
certain  individuals  to  a  seat  In  the  House: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  514).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DOYLE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  boards  established  thereunder 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificate:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: without  amendment  (Rept  No  515). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  75  A  bill  to  amend  section  2108  of  Utle 
28.  United  8tAte<i  Code,  relating  to  appeals 
Improvldently  taken;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  516).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  wt-re  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printmg  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.*;: 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  1073  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  Eugene  Godderw.  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  617i.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  1496  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot 
Aloyslus  vun  de  Velde;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  5181  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  1581  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Faiato  Colaclcco;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  519)  Referred  to  the  Corrunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr    CHELF;    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R   1583.     A  bill  for  relief  of  Mrs    Chung- 
Huang  Tang  Kao:    with   amendment    (Rept. 
No  520 ) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1630  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  Bu.stilioe;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  521  1  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr     WALTER      Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary      H  R   3148       A    bill    for    the    relief    of 
Maddalena    Haas      with    amendment    (Rept 
No.  522)      Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  33B3  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Istvan  Zsoldoe;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
523).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  CHELF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  4221  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowltz;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  624  (  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr    POFF     Committee   on    the    Judiciary 
H  R  4553       A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
Hyba:    without  amendment   (Rept.  No    525) 
Referred    to    the    Commltt^    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.6906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Welnstcln;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
526).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MATHI^5: 

H  R  7622  A  bill  to  amend  section  1176  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  per- 
mit certain  gift  enterprises  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By  Mr    DAGUE: 

H  R.  7823  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  to  provide  that 
marketing  agencies  acting  In  good  faith 
shall  not  be  liable  for  selling  livestock  mort- 
gaged under  the  BanUhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act  until  the  S<!cretary  has  exhau.«;ted 
his  civil  remedies  agUnst  the  mortgagor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.«    HANSKN: 

HJl.  7624  A  bill  to  amend  section  II  of 
the  act  approved  Febuary  22.  18»  (26  Stat 
676).  relating  to  tte  admission  Into  the 
Union  of  the  States  I'f  North  DaJiota,  South 


Dakota.      Montana,      and      Washington      as 
amended     by     47     US     Statutes     at     Large 
I  ch    172.  p    150 1  :    52  US    Statutes  at  Large 
(ch    700.  p    1198i:   62  US    Statutes  at  Large 
(ch     183.    p     170).    and   66    U.S    Statutes   at 
Large    (ch    480    p    283 1  ,    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MORRISON 
HR   7625    A    bill    to   provide    that    civilian 
officers  and   employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  occupy  Go\ernment 
quarters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determinations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  7626    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
Camp   Breckinridge,    Ky  ;    to   the   Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida  ; 
H.R.  7627    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust   25,    1958.    to    extend    that    act    for    an 
additional   4-year  period;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Op>eratlons. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7628.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    WHARTON 
H.R  7629.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Tariff   Act 
of   1930  to  provide  for  the   free   Imponatlon 
of    wild    animals,    birds,    and    reptiles    which 
are    Intended    for    exhibition    in    the    Lnited 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK ; 
H  R  7630    A   bill    to   provide   direct    aid    to 
the    States    and    territories    for    educai-lonal 
purposes   only    for    the    benefit   of    the   tax- 
payers and  local  government*:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    KARTH 
H  R  7631     A  bill   to  amend   title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  Improved 
system    of    longevity    steps    for    postal    field 
service   employees,   and   for   other   pur;x)ses, 
to  the   Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON 
H.R.  7632.  A    bill    to   amend    section    II    of 
the  act  approved  February  22.  1889   (25  Stat. 
676),    relating    to    the    adml.sslon    intj    the 
Union  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota.  :3outh 
Dakota.      Montana,      and      Washington      as 
amended    by   47   U.S.   Statutes   at    Largo    (ch 
172.  p     I50i;    52   U.S    Statutes   at   Large    (ch. 
700.  p.  1198):   62  U.S    Statutes  at  Large   (ch. 
183.  p    170);    and  66  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large 
(ch.  480.  p    283);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H.R  7633    A  bill  to  eliminate  absence  re- 
quirements   respecting   certain    tourisijs   en- 
tering the  United  SUtes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mfan.s 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H  R  7634  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Goat  Island  and  Carters 
Island  Dams  on  the  Savann.ah  River  Ga  and 
S.C.,  for  flcxxi  control,  power,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO 
H.J.  Res  449  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
Ijouse  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national 
memorial:  to  the  Committee  on  Intericr  and 
Insular  .^fTair.s 

By  Mr  DULSKI : 
H.J  Res  450  Joint  resolution  expr?.";.smg 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  total  glijbal  war  being  waged  by 
the  98  Communist  Parties  conFtltuting  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  -o  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By   Mr     MORRIS   K     UDALL: 
H    Con    Res    334      Concurrent   resolution 
to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of  the 


Capitol  a  statue  of  Father  Eusebio  Fran- 
cisco Kino,  and  to  hold  ceremonies  on  such 
(X-caslon;  t-o  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 

H  Con  Res  335  Concurrent  resolution 
accepting  the  statue  of  Father  Eusebio  Fran- 
cisco Kino  of  Arizona  presented  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Con  Res  336  Concurrent  reso'iUtion 
to  provide  for  printing  of  proceeding?  in 
connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  Father 
Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  of  Arizona  statue; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan 

H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No  6  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  June  12.  1961.  to 
the   Committee  on   Government    Oj^eratlons. 

H.  Res  338    Resolution     disappro\  ing     Re- 
organization Plan  No    7  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress  by  the  President   on  June   12.   1961:    to 
the   Committee   on    Government    Op)erations 
By  Mr    FRIEDEL 

H  Res  341  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  two  additional  mail  clerks. 
Office  of  the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration. 

H.  Res  342    Resolution    providing    for     an 
additional    clerk    In    the    House    stationery 
room,  and  for  other  purposes,    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   PUCINSKI: 

H.  Res  343.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Conimlttee  on  the  Captive  Natipns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  Icir  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr   ANFUSO 
H  R  7635    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Felicislma  B.  Dumlao;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HALPERN 
H  R   7636    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Maria 
C     Zografidou;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H  R   7637    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Newbold.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   RLn"HERFORD 
HR   7638    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Kim 
Hyung  In  Comst.ock     to  the   Committee   or 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R   7639    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Elzbleta 
Ireua  Stahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv 


PETITIONS.  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

180.  The  SPKAKKR  presented  a  petition  of 
Whitney  R  Hams.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Dallas.  Tex  ,  relative  to  reorganization 
plans  recently  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  in  respect  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Federal  agencies,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
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June  13 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public   Law   801, 

79th   Congress,    title  m,   Regoilatlon  of 

Lobbying    Act.    section    308'b',    which 

provides  as  follows : 

(b)    All    Information    required    to    be    filed 

under  the  provisions  of  this  sectlun  with  the 


Cleric  ot  the  Hou-^e  ul  Representatl.  e«  and 
the  3e<re.iiry  ol  the  Senate*  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  C  lerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jaln'.ly. 
ai;  3cxn;  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  -j-jfirter  with  renpect  tn  which  ."'ich 
Inforrr.atlor.  Is  f-ied  and  snali  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Cleik  uf  the  Hua.so  uf  Rrprc.s»-nia- 
tivea  and  the  Secretary  of  the  spnat< 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  c  ua:  tt-r  of  1960  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter : 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Ser-.i^e  Em- 
ployees Association.  Post  Offl'-e  Box  2169 
South  Portland.  Maine 

D.    (6)  $56.    E     (9)  $286  14 


A.  Nicholas    E.    Allen    &    Merrill    Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Music   Operators   of   America,    Inc  ,    128 
Bast  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,   1712 
Q  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57ih 
Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 
E.    (9)    $7,79358. 


A.  American  Dental   Association,  2l>2    E.i.st 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $12,105.83.     E     (,9i  $12,10583 


A.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  Lodge  No  12,  Box  865.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Station.  Washington,  DC. 


A.     American     Hospital     Association. 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $14,869.     E     i9i  $14,219. 


840 


A.   American   Nurses'   Association, 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York    NY. 
D.   (0)   $4,184.86.     E.   '9)    $4.184  66. 


Inc  ,    10 


A.   American   Thrift   Assembly,    1025    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washlngto:.,  D  C. 
D.    (6j    $103.     E.    !9j    $8,817.98. 


A.  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.    (9)  $6,759-04- 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  AssocIa- 
tlon.  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Dl. 

E.  (9i    $565  16. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheiea,  1025  Connecticut 
Aventie  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (S)    $1,500. 


A.  Arkansas      Ballroad      Committee, 
Boyle  Building.  UtUe  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class     I     railroads     operating     In 
State   of  Arkansas. 


the 


A.  Arnold.    Portas    &    Porter, 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball, 
feller   Plaza,   New   York.   NY. 

D,    I  6.1    $25,000.      E     i9  j    $.320  79 


1229      19th 
30    Rocke- 


A.  Arnold,     Fortas     &     Porter,     1229      19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West   31»t  Street,  New  York,   N  Y. 

D.    i6)    $7,130.     E.    (9)    $3,303.10. 


A.  Arthritis    &    Rheumatism    Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $1^16783. 


A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,     1925    K    Street    NW, 
Washington.    D  C. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America, 
1925  K  Street,  NW,  Washington.  DC, 

E.   (9)    $2,61143. 


A  .Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Shlpbulld- 
Ir^  .A.asociatlon  529  To-*er  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,055.91.     £.    (9)    $4,065.91. 


A  Frederic  \  Baker.  296  Lexington  Road, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  1201  19th  Street.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B    Federated  Indians  of  California. 


A    George  P   Baker.  Soldiers  Field  Post  Of- 
fice  Bostc  n.  Mass 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America. 


.\    Bar:  p=       Dechert,     Price,     Myers     and 
Rh'.ades      16' 0    Three    Penn    Center    Plaza, 

Philadf!p:\la.  Pa 

B    E   I   du  Pont  de  Nemours  <t  Co. 
E       9)  $907.17. 


A    Irvln   L.  Barney,   400  First   Street   N.v 
Washingtcn.   DC 

B    Brotlierhood        Railway        Ctrmen        of 
America.  432S  Main  Stree'     K.aisas  City.  Mo. 

D     i*-M    13  225 


A  A  \V  '.-iley  Barthelmes,  2133  Wisconsin 
.\ven'.;e    NAV  ,    Wash!ngt>^n.   DC. 

B  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
and  Life  Insurance  ( dmpany  of  North 
Amerlra,   1)00  Arch  Str^e*    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D       6      $ )80  4 1 

A.  Roy  Battlee,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
l.ngton.   D  C. 

B  The  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  1616  H  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 


A    Jacob   I    Bellow,  4338   East-West  High- 
A-av     Betiiesda,    Md. 


A.  Carl     H.     Berglund, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


607    South     Pine, 


A.  Helen  Berthelot,  192,5  K  btreet  NW  . 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  ^f  America, 
1325    K    Street   tVfi..    Wa.-hington.    DC. 

E.    .  :<  I    $2  501  37. 

A.  C  B  IJlankenihlp.  1925  K  St.-eet  NW  . 
W;ishingtor.     DC. 

B  Cumm  jrilcatlons  W  rkers  of  .An^erlca. 
1925    K   Street  NW.,    Washington,   D  C, 

E.    (9)    $2  304  70. 

A  Mm  Pft'il  B!an.«!hard  245  Se'-'- nd 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D  C 

B    Unitarian    Fellowship    for    Social    J'ls- 

D     '6)  $180.    E.    (9)  $120. 

A.  J.  Wl.ey  Powers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Cha'.tanooga,  Tenn. 

B  Tennes:  ee  Valley  PTibilc  Power  Auo- 
cltftlin.  Sixth  and  Cherry  Btreeu,  Chattii- 
nooga,  Tenn. 


A  Charles  B  BjwUng,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Wa.^hir.K-.  ::.  D  C. 

B  The  N  itional  Grange.  1618  H  Street 
NW  ,  W.i.^hi:.=jton,  DC. 

D.    (6;    $6(0. 


A  Boykln  &  De  Francis,  1000  leth  Street 
NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

B  Mrs.  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnes  Or  -ssen- 
baumerstrasse  253,  Mulhelm  Ruhr.  Germany. 

E.    (9)    $175. 


A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Studlengesellschaft  fur  Prlvatrecht- 
Uche  Auslandslnteressen,  e.v.  Contrescarpe 
46,  Germany. 

B.    (9)    $250. 


A.  Charles  N.   Brady,   1712  O   Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive   Engineers, 
1122  Engineers  Building,  ClcTeland    Ohio. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  S'eamshlp 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees.  1015  Vine  Street   <.'\i. <.'.:.:. a'A,  Ohio, 

D.    (6)    $1,408.24.     R.    (9i    $1,624  53 


A.  J.  Olney  Brott.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $600. 

A.  Bryant,  Campbell.  McCormlck  &  Danlel- 
son,  068  South  Bonnie  Brae  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9>    $000. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  24  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $183  42       E.    10)    $167.86. 


A.  George  B.  Burnham,  na  Third  Street 
SE..    Washington.    DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co..  132  Third  Street  BE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $166.      B.    (0)    $156. 

A  Maurice  O.  Burnslde  1201  l^th  Ftreet 
NW    Washing:ton.  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,576       E.    (9)    $36  87 

A  Cre<'rge  P  Byri.e  Jr.  53  Park  Plarr 
New  York,  NY 

B  D5.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau.  63 
Park  Place.  New  York,  NY. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UJS.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A  J-istirc  M  Chambers  25J1  Connecti- 
cut Avenue   NW  ,  Washington.   D  C. 

B  Oreg-cJary  Corp  ,  7  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y 

D.    i6)    $7,500. 


A  Hal  M  Chrlstensen.  222  Fa<<t  S'lperlor 
Street.  Chicago  ni. 

B  American  Dentu'.  As^.  >ci,ition.  222  Ka-'X. 
Superlur  Street,  Chicago,  ILL 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
■otirces. 

D.   (6)    H.3C5-     «.   (8)    $6.928  71. 
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A.  Charles   Patru  k    Clark.   500   World   Cen- 
ter Building    Washii.Kt..n    DC. 

B.  Rapap-rt    K    s.  n     Inc.,    Central    Street 
PO    Box  169    Wi],fis  r.  Conn. 

A.  Classroom    Periodical    Publishers    Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street.  I>ayton.  Ohio 


A.  Washington  I  Cleveland,  1712  O  Street 
NW.,   Washington,    DC 

B  DC.  Division  American  Automobile 
Association.  1712  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 


A    Paul   O     CoUira,   7S0    15th   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.   12  East 
36th  Street,  New  Yoik,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $120 


A    Colorado      Railroad      Association, 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo 


846 


A.  Committee   for    Collective    Security,    18 
East  Seth  Street.  N    York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $130      E     .9)    $230  66. 


A    Comn^lttee  on  Cooperative  Advertising, 
570  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 
D     (6)    $1,419.13.      E     (9)    $1,41913 


A.  Harold  E  Edwards  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW     Washington    D  C 

B  United  .'^teel workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6l    $8,304.85       E     (9i    $300 


A  Committee  for  Effective  Use  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  iy  Repealing  the  Self- 
Jxidglng  Reservation  36  We^t  44th  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y 

.^  Bernard  J  Conway  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,   111 

B  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Suj^erlor  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (6)   $4,000 

A  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Association.  Inc  343  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago   111 

D.    (6)   $10,500.      (£')   $1,100. 

A.  Ben    C     Corlett.    7S0    15th    Street    NW 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $1,250 

A.  Council  of  Conservationists.  Inc.,  10 
Bast  40th  Street.  New   York.  NY. 

B  Fred  Smith  St.  Co..  Inc..  10  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  Leo  J  Crowley,  540  Equitable  Building. 
Denver,  Colo 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  845 
Equitable  Building.  E>enver.  Colo. 

A.  Michael  P  Daniels  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC 

B.  United  SUtes-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,-  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  S  P  Dcas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans.  La 

E.  (9)    $39895  

A  John  M  Dlckernian.  1625  L  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  State:;.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,21150       E     (9)    $72.50. 


A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations  of  the 
Nptlonal  Education  .Vssoclatlon.  1201  16th 
Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 

E     (9)    $7,803.91. 

A.  WlUlam  C.  Dohcrty.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  N  V    Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $3,126. 


A    John  W   Emelgh.  1040  Warner  B  uldir.p 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $569  52       E     I9|    $10  40 


A  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  John  D  Fagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
fiE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stales. 

P     (6)    $1,750. 

A  Far  East  Group.  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut 
A\  cnue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

B  Crop  Quality  Council  82h  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis    Minn 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E     (9)    $181  49 


A.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
l-.-M  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ernest  Giddings,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C. 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  Nf  Uoiial 
Education  Association.  1201  I6th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,620.      E.    (9)    $18.72. 

A.  John  A.   Gosnell,  801    19th   Stree-    NW 
Washington,    D.C. 
D     (6)    $900. 


A    Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G   Streei    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Ben  H.  Gulll.  200"  K  Strre:  NW     Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  ,  New 
York,  N.Y. .etc. 

D.    (6)    $6,500. 


A    Gypsum    Association.    201    North   Wells 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E.    (9)  $782.35. 


A.  Harold    F     Hammond,     1710    H    .Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A    Robert    E.    Harper,    1913    I    Street    NW 
Washmgton,    DC. 

B.  National    Btislness    Publications.    Inc  . 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 


A.  Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Hays,  212  Maryland  .'^ve- 
nue NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Teinpe:- 
ance  Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue  Eva:  ston. 
III. 

D.    (6)    $571.56.     E.    (9  .    *r>31  48 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund,  909  Aonencan  Bank 
Building    Portland    Oreg. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  ol  California  San 
Francisco,  Calif  ,  etc. 

D.    (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Chas.  H  Heltzel.  606  Conunerce  Build- 
ing,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  E  C 

B  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg 

D     i6i    $1,220       E     (9 1    $50. 


h  Nioel  Hemmendlnger  1000  Connecticut 
.»i'.  ti.iie,  Washington    D  C 

B  United  States- Japan  Trade  CouncU, 
1000  Ci>nnecticut   A\enue,    Washington.   DC 

A    L     S     Hitchner,    1145    !9th    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Agrlcviltural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  Frank  N  Hoffmann  1001  Connecticut 
A\enue    NW      Washingtoii,    DC 

B  United  ."^teel workers  of  America  15O0 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4  000       E     (9t    $1,000 


A  Harold  K  Howe.  Mills  Buiidnig  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

B  American  Institute  of  Launaering  Box 
1187.  Jollet.  Ill 

D     i6)    $2,649  96       E       9      »1  050. 

A.  Harold  K  Htjwe  Mills  Building  Wiisli- 
ington,  D  C 

B.  Lawn  Mower  Institute,  Inc.,  MUls  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 


A  B.  A  Hungerford.  53  Park  Placf  Npa 
York,  NY. 

B  George  P  Bj-rne  ,^3  Pnrk  Place.  New 
Y'lrk.  NY. 


A.  John    M     Hurley.    302    Hoge    Building. 
Seattle,    Wash 


A  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  h  Helpers 
of  America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A  Jerome  J  Keating  100  Indiana  .^^enue 
NW  .  Wsishlngton.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100   Indiana    Avenue    NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

D     i6i    $2.150  76. 


A  Omar  B  Ketchum,  200  Maryland  .Ave- 
nue   NE      Washington.    DC 

B  Veter.in?  n'  Foreign  Wars  ol  the  Uiiiied 
Stat.es 

D     1 6)    $3.843  75       E     '9.    $283  45 

A.  Charles  E.  Kief  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.    1015    Vine    Street     Cincinnati    Ohio. 

D.    (61    $1,408  24 

A.  Kenneth  L  Kimble  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington     DC 

B  I.ife  Iiasurance  Association  ol  America. 
488  Madison   Avenue.  New   York    N.Y. 

D.  (8)    $57  50       E       9i    H  19 

A.  James  F.  King  411  Universal  Building. 
W'ashlngton,  DC 

B  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington.   DC 

D     (6i    $1,250 

A  Jt>seph  T  King  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N'A\'    Washington   D  C 

B  General  ceiunsel  for  -Associated  Equip- 
ment   Distributors    and    Sprinkler   Irrigation 

Association:  Washington  counsel  for  Alumi- 
num Extruders  Council  and  Northwestern 
Lumbermen  s   Association 

E.  (9)    $660  83 

A  Koinlners  (i:  Port  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building A.ssociatiou  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

D     161    $3,630       E     ^9l    $248  94. 


A.  DUlard  B  Lasseter  Post  Office  Box  381. 
Washington   D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Of- 
fice Employees  Jasper.  Fla 

D.    (6)    $825      B     (9)    $125. 


'      f 
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A.  Alan  Latman,  200  Eaat  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY, 

B.  IfaOonal  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
Legialatlon.  200  Baat  42<1  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    1350.      E.    (9)    •94.04. 


A.  Arnold  VLiyer,  !  00  Indlar..t  Avenue  NW  . 

B.  .A.ma)?ania'e<l   Meat   Cutters   in   BwU-bfT 
W  jrkmen    of    North     America,     2800    North 

Sheridan  Rwa.1.  Chicago.  I;;, 
D.    i6i    11.2)5       E     (.9;    $193 


A.  G.    E.    Lelghty,    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    USa  12       E     i9i    »5  51 


A  Kenneth  A  Melklejohn,  1209  Rippon 
R.Atd,  Alexandria.  Va. 

B  Joint  Minimum  Wage  Committee.  815 
l*3th  Stj-ee:  NW  .  Washington.  D.C, 


A.  A   E.  Lyon,  400  First  Street  NW  .  Wa.-^h- 
IngtOD,  DC. 

B    Railway    Labor    Executives'   .Associate vn. 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    i6)    $1,050. 


A  Kenneth  A,  Melklejohn,  1209  Ripp«-)n 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B  Reta;:,  Wholesale  &  DeparLLneiit  .St.  re 
Unu  n.  132  West  43d  Stree*.  New  Y..rk,    N  Y 

D     I  6 1    »67:. 


A,  National  Business  Publications.  Inc., 
1913   I  S'Tcc-    NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A  National  Committee  for  Effective  De«:»fn 
I  e^cslatlon.  200  East  4au  Street.  New  York. 
N  Y. 

D.  (6)    $100.      E        '      »4.'>5  90 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)   $3  500. 

A  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
p:mployee  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

£.    (9)    $47. 


A.  James    L.    McCtiskil! 

B.  National    Education     Association 
16th  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E     i9)    $5  92. 


1  20 1 


A  R^ss  A  .Messer.  Poet  Office  Box  1611, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees. 
Post  Office  Box  1611,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $50.49. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  tt  Pro- 
fessional  Women's   Clubs.   Inc  .   2013   Ma 
chusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $49.567  20.     E.    (9)    $3,658  20. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McEtonald,  lOCl  C.jnnectlcut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  DC 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.    (6)    $3,304.85       E     (9)    $300. 

A.  WilUam.  J.  McDonald.  3005  Ferns. tie 
Boulevard.  Alameda,  Calif 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Statlor^.s 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fern.side 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif 


A  .Arthur  S,  Miller  Jr  ,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

B  Spring  Air  Co  ,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  El- 

D     1 6)    $500       E     '  9i    $101  5,T 

A.  Miller  .fe  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington    DO 

B  Estate  of  Edward  F  Pipe  '.4  Wall 
Street.  New  Y  >rlc,  N  Y 

D,    i6i    $13637, 


A    National    Grange.    1616    H   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 
E.   (9)  $8,100. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York    N  Y 
E.   (9)   $845.33. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc.,  1025  ■Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D    (6)   IT.ecaOS.     E.  (9)  iTsa. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   D  C, 

D,    (6)    $2,034  06       E     f9i    $345  55 


A  M  L  Mir.zer  Jr  2631  I  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street.  New  York   N  Y 

D     i6t    $1665  70       E     (61    $278  5R 

A    Mollers      Suidah      Shipbreakers,      Ltd., 

r:.;<>n     House,     Pooit    Office    Box    643,    Hong 
King,    etc. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D    («)    $5,653.38.     E.   (9)    f  p  4«n  ;  i 


A.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Aasocla- 
Uon,  801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)   $5,408.29 


A.  William     H.    McLln.     1201     !6th    Street 
NW,.   Washington,   DC. 

B,  Division  of  Federal  Relatl'n.-;    1201  16th 
Street  NW,.  Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $1,477  50,      E.    '9)    $.3153 

A.  Ralph    J,    McNalr,    1701    K    Street    NW,. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Life   Insurance   Association   cf   Amer.za.. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D,    16)    $115,      E.    i9i    SI  34, 


A  Bern.ird  .Moss,  2500  Wiscon.'sln  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Supplemental  Air  Carrier  Conference, 
1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (6>    $500       E     >9)    $16  75 


A.  Joseph     J       Mulhern.     11     Pemberton 
S<5ruare,  Boston.  Mass 

D.    (6)    $3,500,     E.    (9)    $774.63. 


A.  Charles  R   McNeill,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  American  Bankers  .^.ssociation,    12  East 
3»th  Street,  New  Yjrk,   NY. 

D.    (6)    $500 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
608  RCA  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $323.     E.    (9)   fSTe.Sl. 

A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  &  Conservation  County  Office 
Employees. 

D.   (6)    $9,966      E.    (9)    $1,796. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  lOOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washing-,  n    n  C. 
D.    (6)    $5,156.71.     I.    (9)    $3-824  7'! 

A.  National  Woman's  Chrlsuan  Ten.per- 
ance  Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

HI. 

D.   (0)    $42590.     E.    (9)    $1,370.83. 

A.  Herschel  D,  Newsom  1616  H  ?*T»>et 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  The  NaUonal  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,760. 


A.  MacLelsh,    Spray,    Price    &    Underv,ood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  T-'.x- 
atlon,  Hay-Adams  House,  Washingtoi;,  D  C. 

D,    (6)    $12,780       E.    (9)    $680.03. 


A    Natl0n.1l  Association  of  Home  Builders 
:     th,-    United    States.    1625    L    Street    NW,. 
Washington,  D  C 

D       61    $10,170.58,      E.    (9)    $16,944.28, 


A,  John  A,  OTtonnell,  1025  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

n  Philippine  Sugar  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW^  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E     (9)    $1,500. 

A.  John  A  O'Donnell,  102*  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Philippine  War  Dtmiage  Claimants  As- 
sociation, Escolta  Building,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc..  1823  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     161     $2  625       E.    (9)    $2,475. 


A.   National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100   Indian.1  Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 
D,    (6)    $67,637  50.      E.    ( 9 1    $10.704  62. 


A.  Tommy  M.  Martin,   1040  W.iri.er  B-.icl- 
Ing,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  A,ssr>cla- 
tlon.  1040  Warner  Building,  Wa.«h'.r.^on,  D  C 

D.    (9)    $569  52       E,    (9i    86  75. 


A.  Nitior.,T.l  .A.ssoclatlon  of  P'^>st  Office  <fe 
n.-r."- 1'.  Serv'. 'f-s  M.T-'.ntenance  Employees. 
5;_'   '.'.:*■  r   Bu;.J;:.<.  Washington.  DC. 

D     161    $1046358.      E.    (9)    $185193 


A  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr..  730  15th  SUeet 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  13  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $375. 


A.  Albert  E.  May.  1000  Connecticut  .^ve- 
nue. Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Committee  of  .■^merican  Steam^iilp 
Lines,  1000  Connecticat  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $220.     E.    (9)    $20.61, 


.^    National    Association    of     Real     E.-t.i'.e 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  A.er.ue.   Chi    i^ 
Hi.,  and  1300  Connecticut  A-.tn-^e.  \\\i^:.::.^- 
ton.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $7,354  47, 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  r*.-,  il 
Employees,  1625  C  jnaecticut  Avei.'ie  .VW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Hlfklnd.  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 1625  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $850.      E.    (9)    $79  20 


A.  Esther   Peterson,   81 S    leth    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial     Union     Department.     AFL- 
CIO.  815   16th  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,813  44       F     f      11809  40. 
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A.  Hugh  Peterson. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  75  Marietta  Street. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $7,500. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 

D.  (8)   $18,000. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Plttman,  RCA  Building, 
Wa-shlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Assoclsted  Businessmen,  Inc., 
1725    K    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

E.  (9  I  $833  33. 

A  Ralph  D.  Plttman.  RCA  Building  W.usl  - 
ington.  DC. 

B,  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E       9)    $827. 

A.  Charles  E  Pottir,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers. Inc..  1411  K  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $6,249.99.     E.  (9)   $1,325.35. 

A  John  H  Pratt.  905  American  Security 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

A.  Luke  C  Qulnn  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York. 
NY.,  etc. 

D.    (6)    $13,250.01.     E.   (9)    $6.032  05. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives*  Association. 
400  First  Street  N  W..  Washington.  DC. 

A  Sydney  C  Reigan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive    Dall.-vR    Tex 

B  S<>uihwe?t»*r:i  Peanut  Shellers  .Associa- 
tion, Box  48    Durunt    Ok.la. 

D.   (6;    $150 

A.  William  T.  Reed.  5800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (8)    $1,500       E     i9l    $86  70. 

A,  Louis  H  Renfrew,  Solar  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Co«d  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
Solar  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  James  P.  Richards.  1536  14th  Street 
N  W.,  Washington.  DC. 

B    The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1017  Barr 

Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Kermlt  B.  RjiLien,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Fred  .'^mlth  &  Co.,  Inc  .  10  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Edward  Malllnckrodt,  16  Westmoreland 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $6,000. 


A.  Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye.  Northfield,  Mim 

B.  Spring-Air  Co.,  666   North    Lake   Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $i,375       E.    (9)    $119  5" 


A.  M.  Prederik  Smith,  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B.  Council    of    Conservationists,    In:.,    10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  H.  Tolbert,  Post  Offl^-c  Box  191. 
Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

B.  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee. Inc..  Post  Office  Box  191,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr  .   1709   North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natiu-al     Re- 
sources Conservation. 

D.    (6)    $972  60.     E.    (9)    $1,556.86. 


A.  Dwlght    D.    Townsend,     1025    Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U  s  A    ?43  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 


A  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Gypsum  Association.  201  North  Wells 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Townsend   Plan.  Inc.,   808   North   Capi- 
tol Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Transjxjrtation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Sovithern  Pine  Industry  Conamltt<  e.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.    (6)    $1.144  15.     E.    (9)    $496.29. 


A.   Spring  Air  Co..  668   North   Lake  Shore 
Drive.   Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $9,461.68. 


A  Hattle  B  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue    NW      Washington.   DC. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  214  E^econd 
Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  214  Second  Street  NE  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $21,370.80.      E.    (9)    $6,753.75. 


A.  Paul    T.    Trultt,    1700    K    Street    NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW    Washington.  D.C. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  .Associations,  321 
West  44th   Street    New   York,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $1408  63. 


A.  Charles  L.  Stewart.  Jr.,  231  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  Spring  Air  Co.,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $3,530.     E.    (9)    $314.64. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wrvshington. 
DC. 


A.  Stltt  it  Hemmendinger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

E.    (9)    $125. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United     States-Japan     Trade     CDuncll, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 


A    H.  Jerry  Voorhls. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Association,  Inc.,  343 
South   Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,   m. 

D     (6)    $300. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  NY'. 

D.  (6)  $37.50.    E.  (9)  $1.06. 


A  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,125.     E.    (9)    »268  45. 


A.    Wherry    Housing    Association,    1737    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $6,74850. 


7l>€  M.;t\ia;   Bulld- 


A.  J.  Monroe  Sullivan,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, 16  California  Street.  San  Frsnclsco, 
Calif. 

E.   (9)    $20140. 


A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr, 
Ing.  Richmond.  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Cimmittee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

D.   (6)    $3,223.11.     E.   (9)    $3.223  11. 


A  MvT'^r.  Wen-^r,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,.   W.u-:.::,^--    :\.  D.C. 

i'  F  ,r  Ea-^t  Group,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut 
Avt  r.uc  .NW..  Washington,  DC 


A.  Francis    J.    Ryley.    519    Title    &    Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Mobil  on  Co..  Los  Angeles;    etc. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Division     of     Federal     Relations.     NEA. 
1201   16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $213.75.     E.    (9)    $9.88. 


A.  Noble   J.   Swearingen,  224  East   Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadwav.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Christy  Thomas  &   Barry  Sulliv:m.  536 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  E  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors.  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $750,     E.   (9)    $83.47. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc  .  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)    $407. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  Sheraton  Btiildlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,055.18. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson.  M;..s  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D     :6i    $2  538  45       E     i9i    $1,295.21. 

A  Burt<.>n  C.  W  ■  xl  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $1,598.55.      E     .9)    $73  05. 


A.    C.   C.   Woodard,    7630   Biscayne   Boule- 
vard, Miami.  Fla. 
E.  (9)   $1.08. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc  .  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  79 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,200       E.    (9)    $17JH. 


A.  Eugene   M.   Thore.    1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison   Avenue.  New  York    N  Y 

D.   (6)    $150      B     (9»    $194. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 
of  America,  25  Louisiana  .Avenue  N^W  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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r  '  QUARTERLY   REPORTS 

The  follo-Aing  quarterly  reports  weif  .^u'om.'tf'cl  for  the  first  cal'-iidar  quarter  1961: 

(  Note  — The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answer?  ar^  prin^fd,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Copies  With  the  Slcret.\ry  of  the  oenme  and  File  Threk  Copies  Wrrn  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 

Thi.s  page     page  1  i   is  de>:e!  e^i  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Plate  an     X     Bel-  w  the   appr'  f  r:\  tf.  Letter  or  Figure  :n    :h?   Box  at  THE  RIGHT  or  THE  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preiiminary     Report       Re<  ^'ration")  :   To  "register,"  place  an  "X"   below  the  letter   "P"  and  fill  out  page    1   only. 

'  Quarterly  ■  Report  T  .  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figu- e  F\\\  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered cts  :<ib;e  i  u.  1  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compU.mce   wph  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19 \< 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulations  or  Lobbying  Act 


QUAJtTtK 


l8t 


ad 


3d 


4th 


I  Mark  one  square  only ) 


:t: 


Note  on  Item  "A" — (a)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organteatlon  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

111      Employee  ■ —To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If 
the    empl  lyee     is  a  Arm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  ptirtners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing   a  Report   as  an   "'employee". ) 
(ill     'Employer  '  — T  .  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b      Separate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with   the  employers  Report: 

11    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed   by   their  agents  or  employees. 
(li;    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed   by    their   empl"yer.=; 


Organization-   or   Individual   Filing: 
1    State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  '  B "  — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
th  it  lai  n  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  paymient  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer  — State  nan>^    address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C" — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 

attemp'ing  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments nominations  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

1  b  I  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
.^ct  are  required   to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report    (Registration). 

ici  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  ^^f  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

1    State  approximately  how  long  leglsla-  2.  State  the   general   legislative   Interests  of  3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 

tive  interests  are  to  continue     If  receipts  the  person   filing  and  set  forth   the  specific  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dls- 

ard    exoendi'ures    1-     connerrion    with  legislative    interests    by   reciting:     (a)    Short  tributed   in   connection   with    legislative    in- 

and    expendi.ures    h.    connection    with  ^.^^^^  ^^  statutes  and  bills;    (b)    House  and  terests,  set  forth:   (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 

legislat.ve     in^eres^s     have     terminated,  senate  numbers  of   bills,  where  known;    (c)  tity  distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution    (d) 


n 


name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
^_  ,,  were  paid  for  by  person  filing)    or  name  of 

Offl  e   will  no      whether   for   or    against    such    statutes   and      donor    (if    publications    were    received    as    a 

longer  expec*  to  re^^e. vp  Reports,      bills.  gift). 


place  an  'X"  in   the  box  at  the      citations    of    statutes,     where    known;     (d) 

left,   so   that    th; 


1  .^ns'A'er 


1 


2    and   3  in  the  space  below      Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


4.  If  this  Ls  a  "Prel:n.ir....'-y  R.p  r-  Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be  i::r!  ;:  :  r  .:.  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If   this   is  a     Quarterly     Re;.)   r-     a.<rf^.i.rc'.   this  item   "C4  '  and   fill  out  Item  "D "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 

combine  a     Preliminary     Rep^  r"     Reg;.s'ra tion)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. ■< 


:         .^FTID.\VIT 
(Omitted  in  printing) 
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Note  ON  Jmt  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  ariything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  'contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad^  nrp  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  nuike  a  contribu- 
tion"— Section  302  (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Kmployer. —  (1)  In  Gcncal.  Item  D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individual." — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  w  iv  w'th  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  re- 
port, even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  rox  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  pre8ume<l  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  yoxir  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "DIS  '  and  "D14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D    Receipts  (iNCLtiDiNC  CoNTXiBtrriONs  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is    "None,"  WTlte  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  • Dues  and  assessments  ^^'""^  J*"  »  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  I Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  I Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  • ReceipU  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  14    jn  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

8.  •- .Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 

fl.  »- TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  iUms  '  1'  through  "5")  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  approximately  the  size  of  this 

„             j^,               ..TV..*,      J  Daee   tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

f-  • -Recetve<l  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Addre^  oFc^ntritutor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

8-  •-- TOTAL   from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter    (Add  6             peri^^Ma^  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

*             '  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Loans  Received  ^  ,  ^  .,  ^      ..    ,.    .. 

.^    .....    .^                      ,                  ..     a^    orto/o*  Amount         Name  and  Adaress  o    Contributor 

"The  term    contribution'  includes  a  .   .  .  loan   .  .  .'—Sec.  30a(a).  ^  ,  .          ,        ,  .v,          »,                                         ,0         » 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period    from  Jan.  1  through .  l» ) 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500  00     John  Doe,  ;621  Blank  Bldg.  Nr  a  Y    -k   NY 

11.  $ -Repaid  to  otbers  during  this  Quarter $1,78500     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  $3;286.00     Total 


Note  oh  !  'j  v     E  "—(a)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance   deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  oi  v^.^e,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 

302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)    If  This  Report  Is  rem  an  Agent  or  Emflotee.    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item    "Ee ')  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "B7"). 

F    KM'FNDrruRES  (Inclttdiwc  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  reUtlons  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than   item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 


Loans  Made  ro  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes   a  'oc-i       .   ." 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  perse  n  fi.ii.p 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  durinc  t;.:.'  Q  ...rter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  thit  Quarter 


—Sec.  302(b). 


4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 

6.  $ Offlce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  I Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  •-- Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditure?  n.ade  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filii.g  A:-,Trh  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of   t!.:.-;   i  .ce   and    tabulate  data  as  to 

expenditures  under   the    '    ::    \'.:.c    ;:f:.dl:.c      •Wmour.'.  "      Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Acicirt.'^'   l'.   Rcriir.eni,"  '  Purpuse  '      Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
Amount      Dare  or  Dates— Name  a^.d  Add-e^^  o'  Rpr:pifvt~Pwpose 
11,750,00     7-11:  R  "■    Printing    Cc      3214    Blank    Ave.   S:     I  nuls. 

M         Printing  uv.d   mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  B:)'. 
$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:      Britten  \   B::.- ten    3127  Gren.'..r,  Bldg.. 

\Vi':'v.T ::••.■:;      DC — Public    relations 
f. :    ,  '.  :.'   J800  00  per  month. 


11,  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Q'aa.rter 

and  "10") 


.\dd  "9' 


$4,150.00     Total 
P.«iGE  2 


H 
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A    V    J    Add'jci.    610   Shoreham   Building, 

Washington,  D  C 

B,  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc  ,  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington D  C 

D      0  1    «3,684       E       9      S65B  96. 

A  J  Citrbon  AdKerson.  976  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Legion  National  Headquar- 
ters, 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

D.    (6)    $66,954  24      E     .9»    $26,284.28. 


A    American      Medical      Association,      635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $13,197.92. 


A.  Richard  H.  Appert,  14  Wall  Stre«t,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  and  Weller 
Electric  Corp..  Easton,  Pa. 

E.    (9)   $47.28. 


A.  W.  B.  Ardery,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  CorpKjratlon.  3044>We8t 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 


\      .\erospace     Industries     Association    of 

.America,  Inc  .  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
;n^*on.  D  C 

D.    i6)    $4  734  94       E.    i9i    $4,784.94. 

-A     .\ircra.':    O'Ar.ers    \:    P.:ots    Association. 

4650   East-West    Highi?..;v     B<?thesda.  Md. 

A    -Air  Freu'h;   For-v.irders  Association,  802 

Ring    Building     Wci.-h.::gton    DC. 

.\    .\:t   Tr.^nsport  Association  of  America, 

'.JO)   Ci  nner'icur   .Avenue  NW     Washington, 
D  C 

D.  (6)   $3  747  85. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D     i6)   $66,993  10.     E.   (9)    $5,932.14. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  8001 
Jenkins  Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
D.    (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $2,269 


A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.    (9)    $546  50. 


A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East   Ohio  Street,   Chicago,   111. 
D.    (6»    $551.62.      E.    (9»    $55162. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     HOC 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6)   $31.     E.    (9)  $475.77. 


A  George  Venable  Alien.  4730  Quebec 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Tobacco  Instiuite  Inc.,  1017  Barr  Build- 
ing. W.ishmgton  D  C 


.A,  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  .  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  52  Van- 
derbllt  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)   $2,70237.     E.   (9)   $2,656  42. 


A.  J  Sinclair  Armstrong,  45  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B  United  SUtes  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York. 
45  Wall  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  Louis  J  .Allen,  1121  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B    Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas  E  .Allen  &  Merrill  Armour, 
1001    15th   Street    NW  .    W,ishlngton.    DC. 

B  Mi.:.:o  Operators  of  America.  Inc..  128 
E  .s:    14  h   .Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  *20  85.     E.  (9)  $32.35. 


A    American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  Av- 
enue of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  $65,301.     E.  (9)  $11,365. 


A.  Arnold.     Fortas    tt     Porter,     1228     19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Howard  P.  Knipp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


A.  American    Pulpwood     Association.    220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Arthritis    tt    Rheumatism    Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  NY. 

E.   (9)   $1,07314. 


A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145   19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $75,901.85.     E.     (9)   $6.056  78. 


A.  Lester   Asher,    130  North    Wells   Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Conference  of  l.ibor  organizations. 
D.   (6)  $500. 


A  W  L  Allen  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md 

B  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union.  Inter- 
n.tt.  n^l.  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver  Spring. 
M-J 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associ- 
ation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.    DC. 

D     (6)    $4.273  26.     E.    (9)   $4,273.26. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D  C 


A  .Amalg-imated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  A:  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of    America,    5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.. 

W,w;hinK:r,n,   D  C. 


A.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $30.09429      E     (9)   $14,864.43. 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 


A.   .Ameriran  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A    American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street.  New  York    N  Y 
E     i9i    $6,711  86. 


A.  American    Sugar   Beet    Industry   Policy 
Committee,  500  Sugar  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 


A,  Association  of  American  Physicians  tt 
Surgeons.  Inc  .  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)   $375      E    (9)  $376. 


.A  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute Inc  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N  C 

D     -;       $8  482  17       E      .  •-,  :     $8  482  17. 

.A  .Am.erican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.,  and 
425   13th  Street   NW     Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6i    $26,470       E     ^9-    826  470. 

A  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9  I    $35  84')  51 


A.  American     Textile     Machinery     Associ- 
ation, 275  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge. 

Mass. 

D.      (6)    $130.27. 


A.  Association  of  American  Ratlroads.  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 
D.    (6)    $5,384.39      E.    (9)    $5,384.39. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111. 

E.    (9)   $666  80. 


A.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies. 60  John  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $2,389  90       E     (9)    $2.389  90. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  418  Mun- 
sey  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


.A    .American     Gas    Association,     Inc..    420 
Lexmg'on  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


.A    .American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North   Lake   Shore   Drive,   Chicago,  111. 
D,    (6|    $:5  498  79.     E.    (9)    $15  458  79. 


A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
Merchandise  Division.  222  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  HI. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D      fi      $1  275      E     ^9)    $1.209  50. 


A.   Association  of  Stock   Exchange   Firms, 
120  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 


A.    Association   of   Western    Railways,    224 
Union  Station  Building,   Chicago,   111. 
D.   (6)    $4.26623      E.   (9)    $4,266  23. 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.   American    Hotel    .Association,    221    West 
57th  Street.  Nf'w  York.  NY. 


.A     Ampr; -.i;.  Israel  Public  A.Tairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    i6,    $3  18540       E.    (9i    $4,693  72. 


A  Jerry  L  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


A.  Richard  W  Avcrlll,  801  Sheraton  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)   $168  10. 


A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc  ,  De- 
Xenoe  Highway,  Gambriils    Md. 
D.    (6)    $50      E      9'    150 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr  ,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  BanJc  BtiUding,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 


A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1115  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Aeronautical  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1115  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (0)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $46  25 


lUOi 
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A.  Charles  B  Bailey  Sr  2035  South  Ave- 
nue, Toledo.  Ohio 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Cl'-rlui.  Freight  Handlers  Express  ti  Station 
Employees 

D.    (6,1    $675       E       9i    $671  78 

A.  George  P.  Baker,  Soldiers  Field  Post  Of- 
fice. Boston,  Mass. 

B    Transportation  Association    >t   America 


A    John  A    B.iKer 

B  Farmers  Educational  A-  Cooperative 
Union  of  .America.  14CK  Nev.  York  A\eijiie 
NW..  Washingt^on    D  C 

D.  (6)    $1,587  84        K        .-I       t!78.!6 

A.  Joseph  H  Ball,  90  Br  .,.d  Street,  New 
York.  NY 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

E.  (9)    $195,51, 


A    J    H    Ballew.  Nashville,  Tenn, 
B    Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
Nashville.  Tenn 
D     (6)    $2,400 

A  A'hur  R  Barnett.  1200  18th  Street 
N\s      w,u,hlngton.  DC. 

B  .N.itional  Association  of  Electric  Corn- 
pan, es  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $760       E     (9>    $239.16 

A.  Irvln  L  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW., 
WMhlDfton,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D     (6)    $3,225 

A  William  G  Barr.  711  14th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Parking  Association,  Inc..  711 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A     I.HuriP    (•     Battle.  918    16th   Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A  Roy  Battles,  1616  H  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B,  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, 1616  H  Street  NW .  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,750 


A  John  V  Beamer,  626  Valley  Brook  Lane. 
Wabash    Ind 

B.  Fine  Harciw  >,k1,^  A.ssoclation.  666  North 
Lake  .'^hore  Drive   Chicago,  111. 

n     I  6     $8i>o      E     (9)   $167,73. 


A.  James  F  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.   WE«hlngton.    D.C, 

B,  National  Association  of  SupervlBors  of 
State  Banks  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $7.17. 


A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  ?^W     Wa.shington    DC 

D.   (6)  $72. 

A    Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue  De- 
troit, Mich, 

D.   (6)  $4,600. 


A.  Charles  A  Betti,,  1420  New  Yoik  Avenue 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

B  .American  Can  Company,  100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York    N  Y 


A  Andrew  J  BiemUler,  815  16th  Street 
NTA'  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  .American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW     Washingt.on,  DC. 

D       6     14  290      E     (9)   $338  81. 


A    Lyle  H   Boran   Seminole.  Okla 

B    Association    of    Western    Railways     224 

Union  Station  Building,  Chicago   111 
D,    i6i   $230  12.     E     (9>   >100 


A  Htidsoi.  Biery  4017  Carew  Tower  Cm- 
r.i.niitl    0\.:u 

B,  Ohio  Valley  Iniprovemeni  Association 
Inc.,  4017  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati    Ohio 


A  Blgham.  Englar,  Jone.--  A-  Houston  99 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building.  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, etc. 

E.   (9)  $21  99 


A.  Blgham.  Englar.  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  NY.  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mollers  Suldah   Shipbrenkef;    I  td     etc. 
E.    (91  $14267. 


A  Joseph  Borkin.  802  Ring  Bui;dine 
Wsishington,  D  C 

B  .Allegliany  Corpx^ration  230  Park  A\e- 
nu°    New   York    N  Y 

.A  Robert  T.  Borth  777  I4th  Street  .NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Company  57u  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

D,    (6)  $376.     E     (9)    $30761, 

A  G  Stewart  Boswell,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Cotton  Council  of  .America, 
Post   Office  Box   9905    Memphi.t    Tenn 

D.   (6)    $850. 


A,  Henry  J    Bison,  Jr.,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)  $3,000.    E.   (9)  $830 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers  Sixth  A-  Cherry  Streets. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Sixth  it  Cherry  Streets.  Chalts^no^oga, 
Tenn. 


A  John  H.  Blvins.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $605       E.   (9)    $228  11 


A.  Charles  B    Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  The     National     Grange      in  16     H     Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


A  James  C  Black.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Republic 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $500. 

A  Wm  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Po.«;t   Office  Box  9905    Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  Richard  W  Blake.  1113  10th  Avenue, 
Greeley.  Colo, 

B  National  Beet  Growers  Federation,  1113 
10th  Avenue.  Greeley.  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  Mrs.  Paul  Blanshard.  246  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unitarian   Fellowship  for  Special  Jus- 
tice 

E.  (9)  $130. 


A.  W.  C.  Blewett,  301  Olive  Street.  St 
Louis.  Mo. 

B  Peabody  Coal  Company.  301  Olive 
Street,  St   Louis.  Mo. 


A    William  Blum.  Jr..   174i   K  street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Conunlttee   for   the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond   Financing,    149    Broadway     New    Y   rk 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $175       E.  (9)  $13.25. 

A  FTt-<i  y  Bockman.  704  "ntle  &  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Company  65  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cahf  and  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  121  Ea.'-t 
6th  Street.  Los  Angele.'-   Call! 

D.  (6)  $200.       E.  (9)  $458  08 

A    Eugene  F.  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies   61  Broadway,  New  York    N  Y 


A.  Joseph   L.   Borda    91P    letli   Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A  Charie.^  M  Boyer.  2517  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington    D  C 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

A    Cliaries    N     Brady     1712    O    Street    ^\^■ 
Washir.gti  .r.    D  C 

B.  American.  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

A.  George  Brad>  45  Mniadnock  Road, 
Newton,  Mass. 

B    Superior  Oil  Co.,   Los   Angeles     Calif. 
D     (6)    $2,000       E     t9.    $453.71. 

A,  Joseph  E  Brady  2347  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America  2347  Vine  St.'-eet  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $430.20. 

A.   Prank  P    Brer.nan,  Avoca    Iowa 
B      Iowa     Power     &    Light     Company      Des 
Moines.  Iowa 

A  W  Kenneth  B:ew  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York    N  Y 

B  American  P^per  6i  Pulp  Association,  122 
E.ist  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y, 


A.  Homer  L,  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  C  >  pera- 
tives,    1616   H   Street    NW      Wa.shingt    n     DC 

D    i6i   $6,249  96      E    .9  ^   »209  25 

A  W  S  Bromley.  220  Ea.'-t  42d  Street  New 
Y   rk.  NY 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
EiHSt  42d  Street,  New  York    NY. 


,A  Milton  E  Brooding.  215  Frem  i.t  Street, 
San  Franc  usco    Cahf 

B  California  Packing  Cor]>oration,  216  Fre- 
mont Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     <6i    $1,000,      E,    (9)    $1,150, 


.A  Derek  BrcK^ks  1028  Connecticut  .A\enue 
N'A'     W.i.'-hii.gtv.n    D  C 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  Assrvciation, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive    Chicago    111 

D      6'   $60f      E      9     $854  81. 
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A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  b.  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Kxpress  ft  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D    (6)    $3,015  27.     E.   (9i    1.3.015  27. 


A  J  Olr.ey  Brutt.  730  15th  Stre»it  N^' . 
Washmgton,  D.C. 

B-  American  Bankers  A-ssi^rlatlon.  12  E<ist 
36th  Street.  New  Y  >rW.  N  Y, 

D    (6)   »625.     E      9l   $14. 

A.  Bryant  C  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
W-ishlngtun,  D  C 

B.  American  Mutual   Ins-irar.ce  Alliance. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B.  American  Public  Power  A--=;soclatlon,  919 
18th    Street    NW.,   Washlngt<;n,    DC. 

D    I 6i    lib. 


A.  Brown    &     Lund.     1625     I     Street     NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American    &    Foreign    Power    Comp.my, 
Inc  ,  100  Church  Street.  New  Y  )rlt    N  Y. 

D      6)    W33  33       E    ^9,     |20  18. 


A.  Brown  k.  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW,.  A'ashlngton, 
DC 

D.    (6)     1750       E     '9  1     $753  9.: 


A.       Bryant.       Campbell,      McCormlck       & 
Danlelson,    668    South    Bonnie    Brae    Str^e- 
Los  Angele.s,  Calif. 

E,    i9)    $644  40 

A.  George  S   Buck.  Jr  .  Pos'  Olf.ce  Box  9j05 
Memphis,  Tenn 

B    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post   Office   Box  W05.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Henry  H  Buckman  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing.  Jacksonville,  Fla 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens  Bank   Building,  Bu.nnell,   Fla. 

D     (6i    $1  550       E     (9t    812  82 

)  .A.  Henry  H    Biickmcin,   54  Buckruan  Build- 

I      Ing.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District. 
720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jacks'jnvllle.  Fla 

D     i6i    $1  350       E,    i9)    $224  82 

A.  George  J    Burger.  250  \Vt'.^'    57th  r^tree* 
New  York.  NY.  and  740  Wash.neton  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Burger  Tire  Consviltant  Ser-.-lce.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N  Y  ,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Indep>endent  Business.  740 
Washmgt'On    Building.    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Elxpurt 
Association.  P'>st  Office  B  .x  860  Lex.ngton, 
Ky 

E,   (9i    $323  16 

A.  F  Hugh  Burns,  821  Cafrltz  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Great  Lakes-St.  Laxrence  .Association, 
821    Cafntz   Bulldmg.    Witshlngton.   DC 

D       6.     «2  700       E.    '9i     $75  S-J. 


.^  M.iurke  G  Burnside,  12^1  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washing*,  n    D  C. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Reiati  >ns.  NXA,  1201 
16th  S';'eet  NW  .  W<i.sh:ngton.  DC. 

D.   1 6)    $2,575.      E.    ij)    $42  86 

.\  Di'.  id  B  rpee,  Fjrdhock  Farms,  Doyles- 
t(  -vr.    Pa 

E     (9>    $213,15. 


A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  105  Mar.sfleld  Avenue. 
D-arien.  Conn. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  S'reet,  New  Y^rk. 
NY 

D.  t6j   $754,     E.  (9;  $562  16. 


A  Orrin  A  Burrows,  1300  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  International  BroUaerhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Waahlngtou. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  »3,875.06. 


A  Ilu.i.a  W.  Burt,  1212  Muru-'-y  BiUldlng. 
W  uihington,  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1212  Munsey  Balldlng.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.  (6)   H7-50. 


A.  C.  G.  Caffrey.  1143  19th  Street  NW.. 
Wastxlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  9760  20.    E.  (0)  $85. 


A.  Leonard    J.    Calhoun,    411    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Avon    Products,    Inc.,    80    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C 

D    ^6>  $300.    E.  (9)  $378.71. 


A.  Carl    C.    CampbeU,   502   Ring   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of    America. 
Post  OfBce  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $120. 


A.  John  T.  Carlton  and  M.  H.  Manchester, 
2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  11.300.     E.  (9)  $204.88. 


.\.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8325  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

.\  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  Build. ng.  Canton,  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Company,  445  West 
Main  Street,  Clarksbxirg,  W.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $430. 


A.  Albert     E      Carter,     Mayflower     Hotel, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific    Gas   &    Electric   Company,  245 
Itiarket  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    «4,500.      E.    (9)    $826.26. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Ofllce  Box  798, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.    (9J    $1.10. 


A.  William  L.  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A  Francis  R.  Cawley  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
444  Madison   Avenue,   New  York    NT. 

D     I  6)    $800.      (9  I    $342  75. 


A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Jvwtloe  M.  Chambers,  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grog -Gary  Corporation,  7  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6;    $7,500. 


A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B  American  Taxlcab  AssociaMon,  Inc., 
4416  North   California  Avenue.  Chicago.   111. 

D.   (8)    »750. 

A.  Chapman.  Wolfaohn  &  Friedman.  425 
18th  Street  KW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Caxnara  Minera  de  Mexico,  Oante  16, 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Mexico. 

A.  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Camara  Naclonal  De  La  Industrla 
Pesquera,  Manuel  Maria  Contreras  No.  133, 
Mexico  5,  D.  F.  Mexico. 

D.    (6)    •3,727.83. 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Frledn..in  426 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Oanlena  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Prtedman,  425 
13th  Street   NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Union  Naclonal  De  Productores  De 
Azucar.  S  A.  De  C  V,  Balderas  No.  36. 
Primer  Plso,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $8,750. 


A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  ft  Friedman,  428 
13th   Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B  West  Marin  (Calif.)  Property  Owners 
Association,  960  Fifth  Arenue,  San  Rafael, 
Calif. 

A.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Boad,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $3,850.     E.    (9)    $1,975. 


A.  Christian    Amendment    Movement,    804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $6,402.55.      E.   (9)    $4,161.84. 


A.  Citizens    Foreign    Aid    Committee,    1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  600  World  Cen- 
ter Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  B.    Rapaport    and    Sou,    Inc.,    Central 
Street,  Post  Office  Box  169,  Windsor.  Conn. 

A.  Earl    W.   Clark,    182    Third   Street    SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor  Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SF     Wii.shlngton,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $243.58. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go, m. 


A.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $687.50.     E.    (9)    $174.79. 


A  Washington  I.  Cleveland.  1712  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  DC.  Division,  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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A    Joseph    Coaklev    81fi    irth    Street    NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union  155  North  Wncker  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000 


A  Junius  E  Cobean.  Sr  109  East  Wind- 
sor Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees 

D     (6)    $325. 

A  A.  C.  Cocke.  821  Gravler  Street.  New 
Orlenn.s   La 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $337.36 


A  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies.  61  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 

D     '6i    $2.50<i       E     (9)    $58.70. 


A  Coles  &:  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $7,60<).      E.    (9)    $29026. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wash.ngton.  DC 

B  Commltte«i  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D     (6)    $7,500      E     (91    $147.91. 


A    Committee    for   Collective   Security.    18 
East  60th  street   New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6.    $685       E.    (9)    $420.40. 


A    C  >mniittf(      n  Cooperative  Advertising, 
570  Lexington  nvenue.  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6|    $946  111.     E.   (9)   $r»46  19 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)  $250       E    (9)  $1366.72. 


A  Committee  To  Support  U.S.  Congress 
Bill  Creating  a  Commission  on  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials.  Post  Office  Box  74,  Old 
Bridge.  N  J 

D.    (6)  $12.      E.  (9)  $22.77. 

A.  R.  T  Compton,  918  I6th  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B    National  Ai«ociation  of  Manufacturers 


A.  John    C.    CDne.    815    15th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street   NW     Wnsilngton,  D.C. 


A  Julian  D  Conover,  Ring  Building. 
WaBhlngton.  DC 

D  American  Wining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $1,000.      E    (9)  $9.20. 


A  Orval  R  Cook.  610  Shoreham  Building. 
Wivshlngton.  DC 

B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  J.  Milton  Ccoper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A    Mitchell   J.   Cooper    1631  K  Street    NW 
\\  ;u'-!.lngt^>n    D  C. 

B    Manufacturer?     A.sS(_H.'ihtioi      nf    Puerto 
Rico   San  Ju.i!.    P  H 

D.    (6)    $1  916       E.   (9)   $16  63 


A.  Edward  J.  Coughlln,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street   NW     Washington    DC. 

D.    (6)    $195. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building, 
Wn.«hlngton,  DC 


A  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 


A  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B  Classrcxjm  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  Edsall  Lee  CoupUn.  441  East  JefTerson 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hosfiital  Service.  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,   DC. 

B.  American  Can  Company.  100  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY 

E.   (9)    $668 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature.  Post  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A  Covington  &  Btirllng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Copi>er  &  Brass  Research  Association. 
420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company.  347 
Madison  Avenue    New  York.  NY. 

E     (9 1    $35  25 


A.  Covington  k  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  N  W'.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A  William  A.  Cromartle.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B  Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N  V 

D.    (6)    $3,600.65       E     ,9;    ?25  54. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


A  John  Curran.  815  16th  Street  .VW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labir  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $3,315.    E.  (9)  $684  05 

A.  Bryce  Curry,  907  Rin^'  Buildi  lu  w^.^h- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insure<l  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $525. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C, 

B    Amalgamated     Association     of     Stree* 
Electric   Railway  &  Motor  Coach  llmployees 
of    America,    5025     Wisconsin    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A  John  R  Dalton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  IndlanapoUs.  Ind 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis    Ind. 


A  D  C  Daniel.  1627  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 


A.  Michael  P  Daniels.  10(X)  Connecticut 
Avenue.   Washington,  DC. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $150 


A  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (61    $720.83       E.    (9 1    $25  75 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LjiSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B    Sears.  Roebuck  A-  Co    925  South  Homan 

.Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $19,244.84       E     i  i<      $32160 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  The     Singer     Manufacturing     Co..     149 
Broadway.   New    York.   N  Y 

D.    (6i    $3.600  65        E     i9)    $25.54. 


A.  Lowell   Davis,   601    Ross   Avenue,   Mart, 
Tex. 

E.   (9)    $136.01. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 813  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  E>onald  S  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington.   DC. 

B.  C  J.T.  Financial  Corp  .  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Dawson,  Griffin  Pickens  A-  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 831  Washington  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,740. 


A.  Dawaon,  Griffin.  Pickens  A  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington    D.C. 

B.  Air  .Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 


A  Donald  S.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B    Hilton    Hotels    Corp..    Chicago.    111. 

A  Dawson  Griffin.  Pickens  A.  Riadell.  731 
Washington    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp  .  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York    N  Y 

.A.  Daw&ui.  Griffin.  Pickens  <v  H.aOell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Clean ine  Association  of 
DC,  2400  16th  Street   NW     Washington,  D.C. 

A  Michae.  B  E>eane.  1411  K  Siiett  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Finance  Conterence.  Inc..  1411 
K  Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $359.78 


A.  Michael  B  De  tne  ".411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  Comision  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fo- 
mento  de  la  Cana.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     '6       $5  500       E       9       $392  49 
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A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Stree', 
Denver.  Colo  .  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 


A  Richard  A  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.s- 
soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  VA'  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 


A.  Prank  L  DennLs.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue   of   the   Americas,   New   YtIc.   NY 

D.    (6)    M12.50      E.    (9)    «129  73 

A  Mary  S.  Deuel.  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Inc  ,  924  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $1. 102.50 


A.  Dom  ghue.  Ragan  &  M.«on  239  Wyutt 
BuKdlng,  WashiiiKton,  D  C. 

B.  California     Shipping    Co  .     320     Mft.'k»t 

fiTpet    S.i:-.  Frar-.r-!.'u-.  ,  Cahf 

O       6.    11.500       E     (9)    $648  94 

A  J  Dewey  Dorsett  60  J.,hr.  Street.  New 
Y.:r!c    N  Y 

D     (6)    »13^50. 

.^  Jasper  N.  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC,  and  Hurt  Building.  At- 
lanta, Oa. 

B.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  h  Telegraph 
Co  .  Hurt  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D     (6)    1592. 


A.  John  M.  KlUott.  5025  Wisconsin  Afenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B      AmaltfumatM     Association     of     Strpet, 
Electric    Ra;,wRV    A    Motor   Coach    Employees 
of    America,    6025    Wisconsin    Avpnue    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A    Warren  O    Elliott,   1701    K   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of   America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


.\  C  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Stree  c  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Retlremp.f  Federation  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employes  of  the  US  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,739.99.     E.    (9)    $00. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  aOOO  Florida  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  C'^peratlve 
Association.  2000  Plortda  Avenue  NW.,  Witsh- 
Ington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  »68. 


A.   Joe    T    Dlckerson.    1625    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B    B41d-Contlnent   Oil   &   Gas    .\ssoclatlon, 

300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A.  Cecil    B.    Dickson,    1523    L    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    i6)    $1,125       E    (9'    $182  66. 


A.  Fred  H  Dressier,  Box  188.  Oardnervllle, 
Nev 

B  American  National  Cattlemen's  AssocI.t- 
tion.  801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

E     (9i    $284  10. 


A  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $4.50. 


A     Ben  DuBols. 

B    Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 

Centre,  Minn. 


A  John  H.  Else.  303  Ring  Building.  Wa-sh- 
Ington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Aaso- 
clatlon.  803  Ring  Building.  Waahlngion,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    £.  (9)  $806.11. 


A.  Timothy  V  A,  DUion.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Sacramento-Yolo  Po:  t  District.  705  Cali- 
fornia  Fruit   Building,   Sacramento,   Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,701  30,      B.    |9|    $78  30. 

I 

A  Disabled  Ame.'"ican  Veterans.  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Clnclnriati,   Ohio. 

E.  i9i   $1,500. 


A.  Stephen    M    Du    Brul.    11-134    General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corporation.  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Asaoctatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 


A.  Disabled    Officers    Association,     1612    K 
Street  NW  ,   WaahmgV.n,   D.C. 
E-    (9)    $3,750 

A.  District  Lodge  No  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinist's,  40u  First  S'.-pet 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (0)    $18.873  58.      E       j      $18,242.55. 


A  Divlsiun  of  Federal  Relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C. 

E.    Oi    $18,562  40 


A  Mitchell  A  Dodge,  Neoplt.  Wis. 
B    Menominee   Tribe  of  Indians,  Keshena, 
Wi.s. 


A,  Robert  C  Dolan,  120C  18th  S'ree-  NW.. 
Washlngt.jn,  D  C 

B.  National  Assocl.ttion  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D,    (6;    $.375       E     '5i    $281  45. 


A.  Anthony    P     Donadio.   2    North    Charles 
Street.  Baltimore.  Mel 

B.  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  Pvailroad  Co  ,  2  North 
Charles  Street.  Baltimore,  M'J. 


A  Paul  R  M  Donelan.  1523  L  Stree'  NW, 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $441.      E     (9i    $1  25 


A.  James  L    Donnelly.  200  Sou'.h  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,   lil. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  200 
Scuth  Mlchiga.n  Avenue,  Chicago,  Di. 

E.    '9)    5200  33. 


A  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr  ,  503  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  OfSce  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $270.     K.    (9)    $1225 


A  Wi..uini  E  Dunn.  1957  E  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $6.70 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  k,  B«nnett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Department  of  Wat«r  A  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles.  307  South  Broadway. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1300  Tower 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  DUtiict. 
2130  Adeline  SUeet.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (fl)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  it  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
BuUdlng,   Washington,    DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Kl  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
740    11th   Street   NW  .   Washington,   D.C. 
E.   (9)    $50.39. 


A.  Herman    Edelsberg.    1640    Rhode   Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
515  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett  iHai  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  Blythe. 
Calif. 

D   (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $14  84. 


A  Hu- -11  E  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
A.  fu.ue    N'.V  .   Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Steel  workers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pltuburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,304.85.     E.   (9)   $300. 


A  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett.  :20r  T.  wer 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  006  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,130. 


\  Jarr.es  B  Ehrllch.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa.shlnEr.on.  DC. 

B.  Mr  Tr:i::sp'y.-t  Association  i^f  America, 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $516  25       E.  (9)  $50.16. 


A  Myles  W.  English.  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Highway  Users  Confarence. 
Inc.,  968  National  Press  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808   North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  806  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6;  $1,092. 


A.  John  D.  Pagan.  200   Maryland   Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

D.  (6)   $1,760.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.    Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Olrard 
Trust   Building,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D.  («)   $3,850.     E.   (9)   $1,468.71. 
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A  Farn.ers'  Educational  h.  C^'-Operi tl- p 
Union  of  America  :  575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo  ,  and  140*  New  York  Aveiiue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $05,128.15.     E.  (&j    $24, 179 

A.  Bonner  Felleis.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,   Wu.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cltiae ns  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A.  Philip  P  Fnedlaiider  Jr..  1012  14th 
Street   NW  ,  Wa.sl.ir.^tt    i.     DC. 

B.  National  Tue  Dealers  &  Hetreaiers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1012  14th  Sueel  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)    $575       E.    (9)    $17.66. 


A  John  A.  Fergxison.  B18  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  Kith  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 


A  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legie- 
lation,  345  Second  Street  NE  .  Wathington, 
DC 

D     (6)    $24  007.58       E.    (9)    $8,747.47. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller  836  Wyatt  Hullding, 
'V^'ashlngton,  DC. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  601  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Portland.  Oreg 


A.  Gram  L.  Fetnl  Dealers  NaLKsnai  .^^eocia- 
tlon,  400  Polger  Building    Washington.  D  C. 
E.    (9)   $78.95 

A.  Grand  Ixxige  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
XxKomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  318-418 
Keith  Building,  Clevel.-ind.  Ohio 

D     i6i     $13.879  50       E       9.     $9,996.51. 


A.  Gravelle,  Whltlock,  Markey  k  Tait,  1032 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee. 


A  Joslah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Su(;ar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La  ,  etc. 

D.   (6)    $6,250 


A.  Maurice  W.  Pllllus.  703  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Asscclatlon  of  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Importers,  Inc  ,  700  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton,   1707  H  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers.  Inc. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  GaU.  1'18  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $7JJ0. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  1712  G   Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Mrs.    Edward    R     Gray.    3501    WlUi.-ims- 
burg  Lane  NW,.  Wash.ngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Congress  ^.f  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rus^h  Street.  Chicago,  V\. 

E.  (9)   $56  6- 


A  John  B  Fisher,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad.  Bangor. 
Maine. 

A  Norman  A.  Flanlngam,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  Natviral  Gas  Co.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaaa,  New  York,  NY. 


A    M   J.  Galvln,  207  Union  I>epot  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $68088. 


A.  Virginia  M  Gray.  3501  WUllamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  2C  E 
Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)   $80.62.     E.   i9»   $6  38 


A.  Roger    Fleming.    425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart    Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,112.50       E.    (9)    $15.74. 


A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 

Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Cotincil.  828  Midland  Bari)c 
BuUdlng,    Mlnneajxills,   Minn. 

D.    {«)    $3,750.      E     (9)    $64395 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  ir.!6  Wood- 
ward Btilldlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blgham.  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  NY.,  and  Shoreham 
BuUdlng.    Washington.   DC. 

E.    (9)    $26  09 

A  Man  li  R  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Fedeiatlon.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)   $200.     E.  (9^  $0  60 

A.  Gas  AppUance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  60  East  42d  Street,  New  "i'ork.  N  Y 


A  Jirry  N  Griffin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing.  Washington.   D  C 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 813  Washington  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Jerry  N  Griffin.  731  Washington  BuUd- 
lng.  Washington.   DC 

B.  C  IT  Financial  Corp  ,  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 


A  Jerry  N  Griffin.  731  Washlngt^m  BuUd- 
lng. Washington.  DC 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  U  Au;ideut  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha,  Nebr 


A.  Plorlda    Cltnis   Mutual,    Lakeland,   Pla 
E.    (9)    $2,13404 


A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cltl- 
rens   Bank    BuUdlng.   Bunnell,   Pla. 
E    (9)    $1,362.82 


A    Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
730  Florida  TlUe  Building.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $1,571  RJ 


A    J.  M  George,  165  Center  Street   Winona 
Minn. 

B.  Inter -State  Manufacturer's  Aajoclatlon, 
163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  J.  M.  George.  165  Center  Street  Winona. 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.   (61  $3,000. 


A    Jerome   Grlgnon,   Neoplt,   Wis 
B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indiaiis,  Keshena. 
Wis. 


A  Wp.-^t  .n  B  Grimes.  KKl  Bcrwen  BuUd- 
lng   Washington.  DC. 

B  Carpu!  Inc.,  200  Gram  Exc!iai.ge,  Min- 
neapolis   Mii.n 

D    i6i   $9,590      E    i9 1   $3. 

A    Albert    A.    Grorud,    616    E    Sueet    NE., 

Wa,shin^U--n,  D  C. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Associatlor.  of  Wash- 
ington Stat.f- 

D     i6,    $25.     E.    \i<  I    $17.50. 


A  Mrs  J.  A,  Ford,  808  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc,  806  North  Capitol 
Btreet,  Washington.  DC. 


A  James  W.  Porlstel.  1523  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  5:^5 
North    Etearborn    Street.    Chicago.    111. 

D.    i6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $89.65. 


A.  Ernest  Glddlngs.  1201  16th  Stieet  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  St-eet  ITW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,012.50.     E.  (9)   $126  17. 


A.  Ben  H  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Wath- 
Ingtcn.  D  C 

B  American  Smelting  k  Refining  Cc  New 
York   N  Y    etc 

D.    i6)    $6,908.      E.   v9i    $1,841  43 


A  Ronald  J.  FotiUs.  1730  K  SUeet  NV.'  . 
Washington.  DC.  and  195  Broadway,  New- 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co^ 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 


A.    W      E      Fra\el.    400    First     Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Ballro..U    Trainmen. 


A.  Joseph   S.    GUI,    16   East    Brofid    .^trpft 
Columbxis.  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus     Ohio 

A  Lawrence  L  Go\irley  1757  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  .Association  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $376. 

A  G  vernment  Employes'  CouncU,  100 
Indiana  Avi  nue  NW..  WashingV-in,  D.C. 

D       t       I'T  421' 31.      E     ;9  ,    $6,342  73. 


A  Terry  Gunn.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
WashmpU'n   DC 

B.  NaUonal  Riiral  Electric  CcxT>erR'lve  As- 
sociation. 2000  FlTlda  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 


A  Violet  M  Ounther,  1341  'Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa.Fhlngton    DC 

B  Amerif^ans  fr^r  Democratic  .Action,  1341 
Connectlrut  ATenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6)    S2.250  04,      E    (9  i    $310  25. 


1701      18th 


A.  Elmer     M      Freudenbergtr. 
Street  NW     Wa.shinRton.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  VeK'rar.s.  5556  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinuaii,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,500. 

CVII^— 646 


A  James  L.  Grahl,  919  18th  Street  NW, 
■Wafcliii^ton,  D.C. 

B  .^rnerican  Public  Power  Association,  P19 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D     \t     $50. 


A.  Gyjx'^-am    Association.    201    North    Wells 
Street     Chicago,   111. 

A    Frank  E   Haas,  280  mion  Station  BtiUd- 
ing,  ChlcAgo,  111 

B    A<isociatlon    of    Western    RiiUways.    224 

Union    Station   Building.   Chicago,  El. 


\ 


I 
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A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock    132  Third  Street  8E 
Washington,  DC 

B    Labor-Management    Bidaritlme    Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC 

D     (fl)    »900      E.    (9l    $13964. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  9E., 
Washington.  DC 

B    Seafarers'     Section,      MTD       132     Third 
Street   SE.,   Washington,   DC 
E     i9»  $2.088  05 

A  Louis  P  Haffer,  802  Ring  BuUdmg 
Washington,  DC 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Associatlor.  802 
Ring  Building.  Washingt<yn    DC. 

A  Hai  H  Hale,  419  Tr:\nsportatlon  Build- 
ing. Washington   D  C 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Wa.stungton    DC. 

D     (6)  $89  50      E    i9i  $3  6<» 

A  Randolph  M  Hale  I9,tT  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc  ,  I'db'^  E  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

A  Haley,  Wellenberg  Ar  Bader  173,=)  D^- 
Sales    Street    NW  .    Washington     DC 

B  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923   East   Llncolnway    Cheyenne     Wyo 

A  Harold  T  Halfpenny  111  West  Wa.sh- 
ington  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 


A  E  C  Hallbeck  BIT  !4th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     I  6)  $4,500 


A.  Charles    A     Hamilton 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B,  General     Electric     Co 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

D    (6)  $500      E    i9  .   $107  01 


777    14th    Street 
570      Lexington 


A.  W  C  Hammerlr  J20  Ea.sr  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  American  Pulpwood  A.s-sociation.  220 
East  42d  Street    New  York    N  Y 

A  Harold  F  H«immoiKl  1  710  H  S':r"f'^  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Transports  I- ion  Association  of  America 

A.  C  L.  Hancock.  420  Lexington  .\\enue, 
New  York.  NY 

B  Copp)er  &  Brass  Research  Association, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  and 
Covington  &  Burling  701  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 

D     (6)    $3,000 

A  Eugene  J  Hardy  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    National  A.ssociation   )f  Manufacturers. 


A  L  James  Harmanson  Jr  ,  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

B,  National  Council  of  Farmer  C^Kipera- 
ttves.  1616  H  Street  NW  .  WashingU>n    DC 

D     (6i    $4.249  96      E     (9i    «i209  25 

A  Herbert  E  Harris  II  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  PederaMon  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago    111 

D     l6t    $1,304  17      E     !9i    $50  96 

A.  Merwin  K.  Hart.  7501  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York.  NY 

B.  National  Economic  Council.  Inc  7501 
Empire  State  Building  New  York.  N  Y. 

D    (6)    1100. 


A  Stephen  H  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver.   Colo. 

B  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  801 
East    17th   Avenue.   Denver    Colo 

D      61    $1,306  67 


A  Edniir-.d  P  Hennelly.  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  Y-Tk.  N  Y. 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D       fi     $2,781.11.     E.   (9)  $1.62611 


A  Pau.  M  Hawkln.s  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington     D  C 

B  Health  Insurance  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $149  50      E     '9      $97  09. 


A  Kit  H  Haynes.  1616  H  Street  NW.  Waah- 
mgton.    DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 


A  Mrs  Glenn  G.  Hays.  212  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 
111. 

D.   (6i    $571  56      E    i9t    $822.36. 


A  Joseph  H  Hays  280  Union  Station 
Building.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  Association  of  Western  Railways.  224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  111. 


A  John  C  Hazen,  801  Sheraton  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  NY 

E.    (9  I    %\2'^  40 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K    Street    NW.,   Washington,    DC 
E    (9)  $578.86. 


A  Patrick  E  Healy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington.   DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  i6i  $300.    E.  (9)  $82.70. 


A.  George  J  Hecht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY 

B  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar.  An- 
tonio Mlro  Quesada  376.  Lima,  Peru,  S.A. 

D.    (6)   $13,400       E      9)    $46132. 

A  HedncK  <5c  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Committee  on  Cooperative  Advertising, 
570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York    NY. 

D     '6)    $946  19.     E.    (9)    tU.Oe. 

A  Hedrick  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Ci^mmlttee,  400  United  Artists  Building.  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.    (6)  $1,250.      E.  (9)  $268.01. 


A    R.>bert  B   Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D  C 

B    National  Canners  A.ssociatlon,  1133  20th 
Street  NW     Wa.sWngton.  D.C. 
'  D     l6)    $875       E     '9)    $580.01. 


A  Keniieth  G  Helsler,  907  Riiig  Buiidmg 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  League  of  In.sured  Savings 
Association.  907  Ring  Building  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750 

A  Ncjel  Hemmendingei  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  WashingUjin,  D  C 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 


A  Maurice  O  Herndon.  801  Warner 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  f  Insurance 
Agents.  96  F\ilton  Street.  New  York.  NY., 
and  801  Warner  Building.  Washlngum    DC. 

D     (6)   $230  40      E.  (9)  $230.40. 

A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston.  Mass 

D       6      »60f)       E      9  I    $37  30 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 388  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


K.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Football  League.  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

B    (9)    $13.68. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Wool  Growers'  Association.  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C 

B  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association.  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S.  Plilla- 
delphla.  Pa 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  536 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6|    $5,000       E.    (9 1    $76.52. 


A    W    J    Hlckey,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion.     2000     Massachusetts      Avenue     NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $24063. 


A  John  W  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Legislative  Committee  ul  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $100. 


A  Ray  C.  Hlnman,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY 

B  Socony  Mobil  OM  Co..  Inc.,  150  East 
42d  Street  New  York,  NY. 

D     (8)    $1,250. 


A  J.  D  Hlttle,  200  Maryland  Avenue  N  E  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

D.    (6)    $1,166  87      E.    (9)    $78  23. 

A  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  919  IBth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $287  50 
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A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.  A.  Elmer  P.   Hutter,   Post   Office   Box   2265. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers   Asso-     Washington,  DC. 
elation.   1319    18th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.   (6)    flO. 
DC. 

E.   (9)    •14.2S. 


A    Robert  G.  Jet«r,  Dresden.  Tenr. 

B    H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co.,  Paris.  Tenn  .  etc. 


1208     TerT!-.;nal 


A.  Gilbert     R      Johnson 
Tower.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake   Carriers'   Association.   306   Rocke- 


A.  Frank   N.   Hoffmann,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steel  workers    of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  William  J.   Hynes.   6:1    Idnho  BuUdine 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  IXxlge      feller  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  

E.    (9)  $437.56. 


A  Fuller  Holloway,  808  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $5,000. 


A.  HUnols  State  Conference  oT  Building 
Trades  Unions,  130  North  Wells  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $3,988  34 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson    600  Bulkier  Bul'.ding 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    600 
Bulkley   Building,   Cleveland     Ohio. 


A.  D.  Holmes,  Jr..  Galllon,  Ala. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva-     DC. 
tlon  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 


A.  Bernard  J  Imming,  777  I4th  STeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit   A-   V.-eeUible   .A.sso- 
ciatlon,   777    14th    Street    NW  ,    Washington, 


A  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operhtlve 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D      e^  $2,229.95.     E.  (9)  $111.85. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,   1117 
Barr   Building.   Washington.   D.C. 
D.   (6)    $600      E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East   I  Incninway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gcts  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Ga?  As!^:>clatlon  of 
America. 

D.    (6)  $1,212.50.     E.  (9)  $20.20. 


A  W.  D.  Johnson  400  Firrt  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  i^:  Brake- 
men,  ORC  i  B  Building,  Cedar  R^ipids    Iowa 


A  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFLr-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $12,734.     E.  (9)  $12,734. 


A.  Samuel  H  Home,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.    DC. 

B  Singer  Manufacturing  Co  ,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $25.54. 


A.  J  Stuart  Innerst.  245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Waphlnpton, 
DC. 

D.   («)  $1,661.54.     E.  (9)  $14  52 


A    Ned  J.  hr.s:,:r.   4539  Everett,  Kensington 
Md, 

B.  Tobacco  In.=  t:tv:'.e   Inc     1017  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala 
B    Alabama     Railroad      Association,      1002 
F.rs;   National   Bank   Building.   Montgomery, 

.A... 


A.  Lawrence  W.  Horning.  1010  Pennsylva- 
nia Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  230 
Park  Avenue   New  York.  NY. 


A.  Institute  of  Industrial  Launderers    1833 
Jefferson  Place  NW  .  Washington    DC 


A    L  D.in  Jones.  1  no  Ring  Building   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B    Independent   Petroleum    Association    of 
America,    1110    Ring    Building,    Washington 
D  C, 

E     (9)    $34.35. 


A.  InternaUonal     Brotherhoc'd      of     T<am-  A    Phir.lp    E    Jones.    92C    Tower    Building. 


sters.  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers  of      Wafh.r.g: 


D  c: 


A    Donald     E      Horton,    222     West     Adams 
Street  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen'?  A.voclatlon 


A  Harold  A  Houser  1616  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Erma  D  Hubbard  500  Ridgely  Avenue, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B  Military  Survivors,  Inc  f>09  Ridgely 
Avenue.  Annapolis.  Md, 

D.  (6)  $910.    E.  (9)  $10. 


America.   25  Louisiana   Avenue    NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.    (9)  $9,860.16. 

A.  International  Union  oi  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  ICth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $1,460. 

A.  Inter- Sta'e  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163-16.'    Center   StJeel,   Wmona.   Minn. 
D.    (6,  $3.uo0.     E.  (9)  $1  75. 


B    United    States    Beet    Sugar    As8C>clatlon, 
920  Tower  Building.  Wa«hlngU->n.  DC. 
D.    (6.    $100. 


A.  W.  T  HufT.  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  Independe:;t  Nfttural  Ga*  Association 
of  America  91H  16Th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.    (6)    $275. 


A  wr.ll.-im  J.  Hull,  326  Cafrlt?  Building 
Wiushlngton,  D  C 

B  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  326  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Associates,  Inc..  First 
National  Bank  Buiid;r.g    St    Paul  Minn. 
D    .61  $1  riTO,     E.  i9i  $542  45, 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.. 
:501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,150.     E.  (9)  $73.07. 

A  Japanese-American  Citizens  League 
1634  Post  Street    San   Francisco.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Retail  Druggists, 
205  West  Wacker  Drive    Chicago,  111. 

D.  {&)  $1,000, 


A  Rowland  Jones.  Jr.  1145  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  !9th 
Street  NW.,  Wafhlngton.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E     i9«    $353.86 

A.   Edwin    W    Kaler.   919    IBth   Street    NW 
W.i.'h.:::-    :.    D  C 

B  Watern.an  Steamship  Corp.,  61  Bt. 
Joseph    Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

D.    ^6)    $8,750. 

A  John  E  Kane  1625  K  Street  NW  .  Wwh- 
IngV-'n    DC. 

B  -American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6.    $3  780      E     (9)    $721.37. 

A  Sheldon  Z  Kaplan,  817  Bar;  Building. 
Washlnctcn.  D  C 

B  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Associatlor.. 
Guatemala  City.  Guatemala. 

D.    '6!    $5  000 


A.    Ray    L.    Jenkins,    1066    National    Press 

Building,  Washington,  DC 

A.  Robert  L.   Humphrey,   918   16th  Street  g    Societe  Internationale  Pour  Particlpa- 
NW,  WMBhington,  D.C,  tlons    Industrlales     et    Commerclales.    SA. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  peter  Merlanstr.  19,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

E.  (9)  $317.78 

A.  C.  E.  Huntley.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave-  — 

nueNW.,  Washington,  DC  A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  N^N'. 

B.  Ameiic&n  Short  Line  R;Ulroad  Associ..-  Washington,  D.C. 

tlon,  3000  Massachu.se tts  Avenue  NW    Wash-  B.  National  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

Ington.  D.C.  soclatlon,   2000  Florida   Avenue   NW..   Wash- 

D.   (6)    $268  70.  Ington    DC. 


A.  A.  PYancis  V  Kee&ling,  Jr  .  605  M.xrket 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Company, 
605   M.irket  Street,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A    James    C      Kelley.     1500     Massachusc-ttf 
Avenue  NW,.  Washingum.  D  C 

B    .Amicrlcan    M.iChlne    Tool    Distributors' 
Ass^Kiiatlon,  1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  MV 
Washington,  DC. 


A  I  I  Kenen.  1737  H  Street  NW  .  Wafh- 
Ingv.n,   DC 

B  .A.inerlcan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,   1737  H  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


I 

•I 


I 


^' 
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A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420   Cafrltz   Build- 
ing.   Washington,  DC, 

B.  Ohio   Oil   Company,   Plndlay,  Ohio. 
D.    (6)    1500.      E     (9)    $25195 


A.  Miles  D    Kennedy     1608   K   Street   NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American    Legion.    700    North    Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  IndianapolLs.   Ind 

D     l6)    »3,750       E     i9i    «64  60 


A.  Ronald  M  Ketcham  P  ist  Office  Box 
351.  Los  Angeles,  Calii 

B.  Southern  Californid  EWison  Company, 
Post   Office    Box    351,    Los    Angeles,    Calif 

D.    (6)    »1.035  81        E     i9i    81.979  81 

A  Omar  B  Ketchum.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue  NE  .    Washington,    DC 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  jf  -he  Ui:;'ecl 
States 

D     (6)    $4,062  50      E     i9)    «223 


A.  Jeff   Klbre.    1341    G    Street    mv      Wa.sh- 
ngton.  DC 

B.  Internationa!  Longshorenf.ens  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  150  Ooldeii  Gate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

D,    (6)    11.60874       E.    (9)    11.91961 


A.   Charles    E     Kief     400    First    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steam.sh'.p 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohi., 

D     I  6  I    J1.093  75 

A.  J'jhn  A  Killick  740  Ilth  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   D  C 

B    Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association    Dic 
740    11th    Street    NW  ,    Washir.gtjjn,    DC 

D     i6)    11250 

A.  John    A     KiUick     740    ll*h    Street    NW 
Washington.    D  C 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW  Washmgt.'jn 
DC 

D     I  6 1    $246  25 

A,  Kenneth  L    Kimble.  1701   K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     '6i    $206  25       E     i9)    «1  34 


A  James  F  King.  1825  Connecticit  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington    DC 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemlst.s'  Association 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington.   DC 

D    i6)    $1,250 


A.  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  .\veuiie 
NW     Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington.   DC 

A  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Biilid- 
ing,   Washington.   D  C 

B  United  States  Savings  A:  Loan  League 
221   North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

D    i6!   $675 


A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis    Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  Anierlca, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     i6i    $510       E     (9)    $60  73. 

A.    Robert    M     Korh      210    H    Street     NW 
Washington.    D  C 

B  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  .  210 
H  Street  NW     Washlngtfjn    D  C 

E    ^9)    $5. 


A  A.  W  Koehler  839  17t:h  STeef  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  ')i  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers.  839   17th  Street  NW  ,   Washington,   DC, 


A  Germaine  Krettek  200  C  Street  SE  . 
Washington.   D  C 

B  American  Library  Ass<x;latlon,  50  East 
Huron    Street.    Chicago     111 

E       9i   $2.854  85 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1001 
Connecticut  .Avenue.  Washington,  DC  iind 
11  S<">uth  La  Salle  Street    Chicago.  111. 

A     Lab<ir-Management    Maritime   Commit- 
tee.   132   Third   Street   SE  .    Washington,   DC. 
D     i6l    «5  450      E.   (9)    $5  539  31. 

\  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rx  ke- 
feller  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y  .  and 
1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

O.    (6)    >4,861.24       E     (9)    >4.B61  24. 


A  L.  Blaine  Uljenqulst,  917  15th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC 

H  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D     (6)    $3,125      E    (9)    $9  20. 


A    J.inies   K     Langan.    100   Indiana   Avenue 

NW     Washiii=?ton.  DC. 

B    CJ<)veriirner:t  Eniplives'  Council.  100  Iri- 
cl;.u'..i   Avenue   NW      W  tolling  ton.  D.C 

D.    (6)  $3,126. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Llnck.    53    West    Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National     Association    of    Chain     Drug 
Stores.  Vanderbllt  Hotel.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $7,682.     K     (9)    $9.4918.') 


A    Lester  W.  Llndow.  1736  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $48  33 


.^  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW    Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  Inc.,  1434  West 
11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind 

D.    (6)  $999  96 


A.  Robert  O  Lltscbert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  SUeet  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $382.50      K     (0)    $10.01. 


\    Pritz  G    Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 

NW     Washington,  D  C 

B     Quality    Brand.s    .Associates    of    America, 
Ir.c  .    1001    Grant    SUeet.    Garv     Ind. 

D       6  I  $9i>0 

A    J  .Austin  Latimer,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .   Washington.  D.C. 
D     i6)   $1  450 


A.  Fred    Livingston,    802     Ring     Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders"  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A    John  V    Lawrence    1424  16th  Street  NW 
W.ishmgton,  D  C 

B    .\n\pr\r,Ki\    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1424   16th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D       6:   $3,Tl  2.5       E      9.   $13  6.5 

.A    Thomas   B.   Lawrence.    917    15th   Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B    National  Licensed  Beverage  Aasoclation. 

420  Seventh   Street     Ranne.  Wis. 
D     (61  $65i. 


A.  Fred     Livingston,    802    Ring     Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp..  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

A    Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 


A.  Leonard  Lopez,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  District  Lodge  No  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,449  90.      E.    (9)    $15. 


.A     Warren    Lawrence     1700   K    Stree'    .s'W 

Wtvshingt<:)n,  D  C 

B    Standard    Oil    C'>mpany    of    California, 
1700  K  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

D       ^     «16')       E    (9i   $75 


A    Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va 
B    National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $98. 


A     Gf.-.e  Le.-t    h    425  13th  Street  NW     Wash- 
.\iC'j,v.    DC 
B    Amer.   an     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 

2300    Merchand;.^e    Mart    Chicago,    111. 

D       6i   $547       E      9  i   $19  80 


A  Flobert  F  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
■.iie.  Wa-shinij^i-'n    D  C 

B  American  Asscx-lation  '>f  Nurserymen. 
Inc    835  S<^>uthern  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

D     i  6)  $24  38       E    i9)  $37  38. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Finance  Conference,  176  West 
.\dams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000 


A    Ivy    Lee    Ar    I      J     Ross,    405    Lexington 

Avenue.  New  Y  irk    N  Y 

D     '6  i?i6  66^6fi       E     '9      $3,732  44. 


.\  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B.   (9)    $834.40 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  24  West  Erie  Street.  Chicago, 

111. 

D.    (6)    $260 

A  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B  Roadside  Business  Association.  646 
North  Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)    $250. 


.\  B<jy  I  Lester.  1523  L  Stree'  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    i6)    $1,100.     E.    (9)    $57.33 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .   \/ashlngton.   DC. 

B.  Adolph  von  Zedlitz.  60  Sutton  Place 
South.  New  York,  NY. 


A  John  R  Lewis  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Mld-Continei.f  Oil  h  G.w  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okia. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.    DC. 

B.  Western    Medical    Corporation,   415-423 
West   Pershing   Road,   Chicago,   111. 

D    ^6)    $1,000. 
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A.  H.  B.  Luckett,  311  California  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $1,49608. 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $223.95. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  NEA, 
1201    16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $168.     E.   (9)    $11.04. 


A.  Ralph    J.   McNair,    1701   K  Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $600.      E     (9)   $2  38. 


A  D  L  Manion.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $437.61. 


A.  Milton   F.    Lunch.   2029    K   Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Society  of   Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  John    C.    Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $2,245  83.     E    (9 1  $46  35. 

A.  James  L.   McCasklll,    1201    16th    Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Education    Association.    1201 
16th  Street,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $75.22. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
8001  Jenkins  Arcade.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $2,250.      E     (9)  $19. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr  .  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
B    Frankel  Bros  ,   521    Fifth   Avenue,  New 

York,  NY. 
E     (9)    $075. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.     E.  (9)  $2,475. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc..  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)   $2,028.91.     E.   (9 1    $131.74. 


A.  William  P    MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.    Willi    Zietz.    Savoy    Hotel    Hilton, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.   (9) $0.75. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Wyatt   Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.      E.  (91  $419.84. 


A    Angus  H  McDonald 

B  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,478  62.     E.   (9)   $252  40. 

A.  Joseph  J  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D     (6)  $3.30485.     B.  (9)   $300. 


A  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washineton.  DC. 

B  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,737.    E    (9)  $643.52. 


A.  Raymond  E.   Marks.   65   Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  James  E  Mack.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Confectioners  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  414  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $1,476.67. 


A  William  J  McDonald,  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  500  Main  Street, 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
D.   (6)  $781.26 

A.  A.  J.  McFarland,  126  North  Eighth 
Street,  Sterling,  Kans. 

B.  Christian  Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue,  Plttsbvu-gh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  William  F  McKenna,  908  Colorado 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $44  18.     E.    (9)    $607.23. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,000       E.    (9)    $2846. 


A  James  E  Mack,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  R*treaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,326.90.    E.  (9)  $41.35. 


A.  Suzanne    MacLean,     1000    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United     States-Japan     Trade     Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A  Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  Jerome  J  Madlgan.  1117  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  J.   Paull   Marshall,    944   Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington     DC. 

E.  (9)  $104.65. 


A.  Arch  L.   Madsen,   1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20.58. 

A.  Don  Mahon,   Post   Office  Box   959.   Ben 
Franklin  Station,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $865.14. 


A.  William  H  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,287.     E.    (9)   $27.81. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalns,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $3,99996.     E.   (9)    $706.90 


A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  99  John  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Steamship  Committee  on  Conference 
Studies.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)    $5,635.     E.    (9)    $733  83. 

A.  Ben  J  Man,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Dtpartment,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,612  48,     E,    (9)    $421,90. 


A  Drew  Martin,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)   $300.     E.    (91    $215 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634    Post    Street,    San   Francisco,    Calif. 

D.    (6)   $150.     E.    (9)   $50. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815    :6th    Stree-    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)     $3,315.      E.    (9)     $682  80. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201      Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A  David  Mathews.  Jr  .  345  Fourth  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange  345  Fourth 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.    (9)  $270.31. 

A.  P.  H  Mathews  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  .Americin  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building    Witshir.gton,  D.C. 

D.    (6'    $877  60      E,    i9i    $845  45. 
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A  Cbarles  D  Uatthews.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washln^.on,  DC 

B  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Bectzic  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton 
D  C 

D,    i6i    $236  25       E.    i  9  i     $7-t  13. 

A  J^  G  Matthews.  944  Transportuion 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B    Association      of      Axnerlcan      Railroads. 

7"ra;\.spor:atl  )n    Building,     vV.i.sh.ngt  .n.    DC. 


A  Dale  Miller.  Mayflo'^-er  Hotel,  VVash- 
Inz-nn    D  C 

B  Intracoaatal  Canal  A.sstxMation  of 
Louisiana     and     Texas.     2211     3'   -,  tn     Cuj^t 

B  ■.:\'V.:\^    H  )■;.=  '■  ■:,    T'~\ 
D.    iti)    $2.>325 


A  T  H  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Paper  it  Pulp  Association.  123 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C  V  &  R  V  Maudlin  1111  E  PTP^t 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  National   Association   of   Sec.  ndarv   Ma- 
terial  Industrie.s,   Inr  ,   2"1    M. id. son    .\'.enie 
New  Yjrit,  N  Y. 

A.  Howard  W.  Mays.  Jr  ,  210  H  Street  N'.V 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Limes-one  Institute.  Inc.,  210 
H    Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC. 

E     ;9i    117  50. 

A.  Leater  H.  Means,  777  14'h  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Cr«aeral  Electric  Company,  Major  Appli- 
ance Division,  Appliance  Parli,  Louisville.  Ky 

D     (6)    $72.     E       9)    $6 

A  John  S  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania  Street.   Indianap<-.ill-s.   Ind 

D.    (6)    $2,130 

A  Medical  Society  of  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 


A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Texas  GuLf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex. 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,250. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Walter    J.    Munro,    Hotel    Washington, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Ncbr. 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 1004  Farnam  Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D     (6)  $3,000.      E.    (9)   $354  18. 


A.  Dr   Emmett  J   Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Chiropractic    Insurance    Co., 
National  Building.  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D.    (6)  $600      E.    (9)  teOO. 


A  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC  .  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $116.16. 


A  Kenneth  D  Naden.  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 


A    Clarence    Mitchell,    100    Massachusetts 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)  $1,875. 


A.  Paul  A   Nagle.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  National    AssoclHtion    of    Chain    Drug 
Stores.  Vanderbllt  Hotel.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   99.501  86 


A  Mehler.  Ooldsborouirh  .^-  Ives,  2000  K 
Street  NW  ,   Washington.   D  C 

B  Ferro  Corp  .  Glostex  ChfniiCa.a,  Inc  , 
O.  Hommel  Co  .  and  Penico  Corp 


A  M  D.  Mobley,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  .  'A  ishlngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Vocational  Association,  1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $825.     E.    (9)  $8.30. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $13,750.     E.    (9)    $37.50. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $58.786  64.     K.    (9)   $10  28    R9 


A.  Mehler.  Goldsborough  k  L.  e.'^  2o<>D  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D    C 

B,  New  York.  New  Haven  &  ILir*^^:'  rti  R.iil- 
road  Co.,  292  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y  rk 
NY. 

A,  Kenneth  A  Meiklejohn.  315  16t;i  Stree: 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gre.'^s  of  Industrial  Organization.s  8  1,5  16th 
Street  HW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,315. 

\  Metropolitan  Wa.^hi!.6;t-' .n  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW  .  WasMngtor..  DC. 

A.  James  O.  Mlchaux,  1143  19th  Str'-f. 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Feder.^tion,  114.=.  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  l6)    $2,000       E     (9)    $69.15. 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  44!  E<ti.t 
JefTer^ion  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich 

E.  <D.    $1,512  .34 

A.  C  R  Miles.  1615  H  Stree-  NW  Wa.sh- 
ington.  D  C 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  *he  V  6  A 

A.  J  ihn  R.  Miies,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D  C 

B.  Chamber  of  Commer  e    il  the  \2 S  A 

A.   Military     Survivors,     Inc  .     509     Fiidg^'ly 

Avenue.  .\nnap'jli.s.  Md 

D,    .6i    $339       E.      .  3     «1  417  96. 

A.  Milk  Industry  Poundati.n.  1145  19th 
Street  NW  .  W.ushington.  D  C. 


A.  Walter    H.    Moorman.    4650    East-Weet 
Highway.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B    Maryland  Railroad  Association.  300  St 
Paul  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D     (6)  $3,000.      E.    (9)  $5.90. 


A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


\  Cecil  Morgan,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
Y  .r,<    N  Y. 

C  standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
N  Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,500     E.  (9)  $7,960  19. 


A  Morlson  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)    $2.54. 

.\.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams. 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building.  Washington. 
DC 


A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bvis 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

E.    (9)    $8535. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $615.90.     E.    (9)    $61590. 


A.  Morlson.    Murphy.     Clapp    &     Abrams. 

Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  American  Road,  Dear- 
born. Mich. 

A     Mori.-,  m.      Murphy.     C'.app     <k     Abrams, 
Penn.svlvar  ;a    Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

B    .Si>€rry    ^     Hu'chinson    Co.,     114    Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 1016  20th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $104,595.43.     E.   (9)    $1,575. 


A.  Curtis  Morris.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American    Gas    Association.    Inc.,    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Y  >rlc,  N  Y. 

A.  Joseph     J.     Mulhern,      11      Pemberton 
Square.  Boston,  Mass. 
E     (9)    $1,279.57. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


k.  Dale    Miller.    Mayflower    Hotel,    Wash- 
Ington,  D  C 

B.   Dallas   (Tex  )    Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    (6)  $1,500. 


A  Vin  ent  ?  MuUaney,  777  14th  Street, 
Wa.shlngton   DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Av-^nue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   l6)    11,562.50.     E.   (9)    |1, 126.88. 


A  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc  .  95  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY., 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,235. 


A.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $3,651.06.     B.   (9)    $257.98. 
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A.  National  Association   of  Travel   Organ- 
izations.   1422    K    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

DC 

D.    (6)    $10,877.23.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 


A    National    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $8,161.65.     E.    (9)    $8,161.65. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $259.299  09.     E.    (9)    $8,845.61. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Member  associations  of  the  league. 
D.    (6)    $298.14005.    E.    (9)    $1,613.91. 


A.  Robert    R.    Neal,     1701     K    Street     NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  National     Legislative     Committee.     114 
Huron  Drive.  Washington.  DC. 

A    National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (6)    $3,205.     E.    (9)    $3,025. 


A.  William  S.  Neal,  918   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

A  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  Size 
&  Weight  Limitations.  1145  I9th  Sueet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A    National  Livestock  Tax  Cormnlttee.  801 
East   17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)    $1,306.67. 


A  A.  Z.  Nelson,  1319  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  .\st-o- 
clatlon,  1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

E.   (9)    $16.71. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  University  Hospital. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  National  Congress  of  ParenU  and 
Teachers,   700   North   Rush   Street,   Chicago, 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $2,261.47.     E.    (9)    $3,168.61, 


A    National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6)    $5,093.44.     E.    (9)    $5,093.44. 


A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Grange,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 


A.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantee.  1  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)    $16,350      ».   (9)    $14,669.21. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $715.42. 


A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation. 161  William  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $2,184.18.     E.    (9)    $2,934.78. 


A.  National  Parking  Association.  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A    National   Postal  Transport  Association. 
100   Indiana  Avenue   NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $7,251.13.     E.    (9)    $7,251.13. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $16. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $6.51290.     E.    (9)    $5,512.90. 

A.  National    Council    of    Parmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $4.31275       E     (9)    $5,413. 


A  National  Restavirant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $10.960  17       E.    (9)    $10,660.17. 


A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  N\^'  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $718.75.    E.  (9)  $175.63. 


A.  National   Retail   Furniture   .Association, 


A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United      666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,   ni 
American     Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K.   (9)    $168. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  SUtions 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernside  Bou- 
levard. Alameda.  Calif. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants   Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)     $7,481.37.      E.    (9)     $9,520.67. 


A.  Robert   H.   North,    1105    Barr   Building 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cre:\m 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc  .  7501 
Empire  State  Building.  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $1.24167.      E.    (9)    $977.70. 


A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  I'TW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)  $8.18. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  P'.ysiciaiis  k 
Surgeons,  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  111. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc  .  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $31,167.     E.  (9)  $14,935.14. 


A.  National  inectrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  lilast  44th  Street.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)  $2,472.55.    E.    (9)  $2,472  55. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Wc  men's  Clubs.  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $20,939.20.     E.    (9)    $1.73330. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)  $502.39. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)  $300.    E  (9)  $43. 

A  Brice  O'Brien,  1102  Rme  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress  Ring 
Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $675. 


A.  National   Society  of  Profesfilonal   Engi- 
neers   2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $204,168.29.     E.  (9)   $3.:J21.60. 


A.  George  J    O'Brien,  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B,  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California.    225 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $222,100.66.     E.    (9)    $15,086.30. 

A.  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,080.     E.    (9)    $1,080. 


A    National  Tire  Dealers  &  R.treaderp  .As- 
sociation,   1343    L   Street   NW.,    W:>.-hii  pton. 

DC. 

D.    (6)  $4,409.12.     E.  (9)  $4,409.12. 


A    National    Grange,    1616    H   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
E.    (9)    $9,600. 


A.    National   Woman's   Christian   Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Aventje,  Evanston. 

m. 

D.   (6)   $2,525.58.     E.  (9)   $2,479.01. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $5,656.     E.   (9)    $5,482H1. 


h    E    H    O'Connor,  176  West  Adams  Street 

Chicago.  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  .Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $27,179.12. 


A    O'Connor,    Green     Thomas   it  Walter*. 

845   Northwest  Bank   Building,  MlnneapollB. 

Minn. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  Y   rk    N  Y. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
Uon,  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Indep;;7ent  Meat  Packers  As-  A    N^«on-Wlde    Committee    ?f JfJ^^JJ^' 

soclatlon.  740  11th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  A^^-intJee^t^^^^aTm^r-  D.c"^'' 

D.   (6)    $1,802.10.     E.   (9)    $1,951.96.  D.   (6)    $7,690.70.     E.    (9)    $16  817  43. 


A.  John  F.  O'Connor,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Off.ce 
Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,374.96. 
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A  R.  E,  O'Connor,  122  Eist  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  St  Pulp  Association, 
122  East   42cl  Street,  New  Yorlc.  NY. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  15  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 

A  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  400  Fjlger  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  Natl  -nal  Ass'jc.a- 
tion,   400   Folger   Building.   Washington,   D  C. 

D.  i6)  »36.16.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Clarence  H  Olson.  1006  K  Street  NW., 
Waahington.   D  C. 

B.  The  .American  Leg'.or.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indlanapoiis,  Ind. 

D.    I  6)    $2,700.      E     i9i    $38.85. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Limestone  I.-istltute.  Inc.,  210 
H   Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

£.    19)    »10. 


.K  K.  T^e  Parsons,  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  AmfTlcan  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N  C. 


A  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    (6)    $41.25. 


A  Albert  Pllce,  Jr  ,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $76  25. 

A.  James  H  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc  ,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    1600.     E     (9)    $2  492  15. 


A    .7.\nies  G   Patton. 

H    F.trmers'    Educational    &    0»^0|MI>ttve 

Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.   E.    (9)   $1,58757. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  i  Gar- 
rison. 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $199.54. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  O  R.C-  &  B  Bul'.clii.g,  Ced.i.-  R.ipids. 
Iowa. 

E     i9)    $4,95.3  79 

A.  Clayton  L  Orn.  539  South  Main  Street, 
Fiudlay.  Ohio. 

B    Ohio  Oil  Co  .  Flndlay,  Ohio. 


A    Philip  C   Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road, 
Jenklntcwn.  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association.  100 
Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $1,800.     E.    (9)   $47.57. 


A    Morrts  E,  Osburn.  Central  Tni.-^t  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City.  Mo 

B.   Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road. 
Jenklntown,  Pa. 

B  Family  Tax  Association.  2110  Gtrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1  400       E    (9)  $147.97. 


A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  F'.ond.i  .Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Elec'rlc  Cooperative  As- 
soolaUon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.    (6)    $182. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  100  Old  York  Road. 
Jenklntown.  Pa. 

B  Pltcalrn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

D.    (6 1    $4,700.     E.    (9)    $395  91. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
Pcirkway.  Kensington.  Md  .  and  1131  Munsey 
Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1623  Connecticut  .Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6i    $923  10       E       9      $62  23. 

A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  St.-eet  NW  WLsh- 
Ington,  DC 

B    National     Federa'in      /     Federal     Em- 
plovees,  1729  G  Street  NW     W.^shlngton,  D.C. 
b     '6      $3  692  04 

A  Edwin  F  Padberg  12:3  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington    DC 

B  Penn.sylvanla  Rail-'oad  Co  .  6  Penn 
Center  Plaia,  PhiL^elphia    Pa. 

A  Everett  L  Palmer  "il  Hamilton  Street, 
.\llentown,  Pa 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton    Street,    A'.Ip!.''  *  n.   Pa. 

E     (9)    $200  38. 


A.  Robert  Pennington.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6 1    $226       E       9      $2  20 

A.  Sanford  Z  Persons,  820  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    DC. 

B.  United  World  FederaiUU,  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW  .    Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6 1    $794.59.      E.    (9)    $16. 


A    Pltcalrn     Co .     100    West     10th    Street. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
E.    (9)    $6,12002. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $128,711.61.     E.    (9)    $1,100. 

A.  Milton  M  Plumb.  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives*  AsBoclatlon, 
Railway  Labor  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Plummer,  220  Central 
Building,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachiiaetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $827.94. 

A.  James    K.    Polk.    Esq,    40   Wall    Street, 

New  York.  N  Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)   $18.75. 

A  Frederick  T.  Poole.  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 


A.  Frank  M.  Porter,  1271  Avenue  of, the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  NY. 

A  Nelson  J  Post,  R.F.D  W-2.  Box  173. 
Herndon,  Va. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
30  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 


A.  Ervln  L.  Peterson.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Milk    Industry    Foundation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW  .   Washington,  D.C. 


.\    Hugh  Peterson. 

B.  Georgia    Power    Co..    Peachtree    Street. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
D.    (6)    $7,500. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A    J    Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Florida   Citrus   Mutual.    Lakeland.   Fla. 
D     (6)    $1310.      E.    (9)    $377.54. 


A    Lew  M    P.^ramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 

Kansas  City.  Kans. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railxay  Exchange  Building.  St   Louis,  Mo. 

A  J  D  Pare!.  944  Tr;tn.=-portat ion  Build- 
ing, Washington.   D  C 

B.  Association  fif  .American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Builduig     Washington.    D.C. 

D     i5-    $87  49 

A  Mrs  K.irla  V  Parker.  1729  Union  Boule- 
vard SE  .  Gr.^nd  R.ipids.  Mich. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 


A.  Thonuu  W.  Power,  1012  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC  .  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A  William  H  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.   1616  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $4,800. 


A    James     D      Parriott,     539     South    Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Oil  Co  .  Flndlay.  Ohio. 


A  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  C  C.  Woodard,  7630  Blscayne  Boule- 
vard, Miami.  Fla. 

E.    (9)    $10  20 

A  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Ganson   Purcell,   910    17th    Street   NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co  .  1406  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    »345. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrlstman  Corp.,  120  Wall  Street,  Ifew 
York.  NY. 

£.   (9;   $86.16. 
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A.  Purcell  k.  N»l.son  810  17th  .Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  GOT«mmenf  rVvelorn.ent  Bank  for 
Puerto  Rioo. 

E.   (»)    •!• 

A.  Purcell  A  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C 

B  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd  .  Managua. 
Nicaragua. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $72.83. 


A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka. 


B.  Atchison,  Topeka  &   .^ai.'.i    Fe   Railway 
Co..  930  Jackson   Street.  Topeka,   Kans. 

A    William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Luke    C.   Qulnn,   Jr  ,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B    American    Cancer    Society.    New    York 

NY,  etc 

D.    (6)    %S>-7^'*9-       F     (9)    $5.506  08 


A.  Lot.  IS  H  Renfrow.  1000  leth  f.treet  NW 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  National    Goal    Policy   Cculerence,   Inc  , 
Solar    Building.    Vvashington,   DC. 

D.    ^6)    $6,250 

A.  Reserve      OfT.   »  r.-      At^.^rlation      of      tl.e 
United  States,  2517  LXjnnectic\;t  A  .enue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Retired     Officers     Association.     1616     I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $118,26664. 

A  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UJS.  GoTcrnment.  900  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,248.84.     E.    (9)    $6,321  46. 


A  Barbara  Roads  470  Paiot  Verde*  Bi  ule- 
\ard,  Red.indo  Beiich.  CaUf. 

B.  Air  Line  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  As««'- 
clatlon,  316  West  Randolph  Street  Chicago, 
111 

A  Paul  H  Robblns,  2029  K  St.-eet  NV,'  , 
W.v.'-J.lngton.  D.C. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  E;-.gl- 
neers.  2029  K  Street  NW     Washing*'  r.    D  C 

D.    ^6)  $250. 


A.  Frank   L.   Roberts.    1700   K    Street    NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.  341  Massac;. u-^et;-'  A- e- 
nue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $100. 


A.  James   W.    Richards.    1000    .6th    Street 
NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana      ylO  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $597.36. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr  .  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  .Axenue  N"W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    ll.M  61. 


A  A.ex  Hadlr,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Public  P  w,-r  Association.  919 
18tb  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     I fi  i    $108  4  2 

A     Edward  F    R.. gland    P9 !  7  M,.:burv  Road, 

Bethesda,  Ml 

B     T    barro         :,.<t'.Tu*e       Inc.       1017      Barr 

Bti'.ld'.ng    Wft«^.  :■'.?''•:.    H  C" 

A    H<ti:rcxul  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn 
D.    (6)    $167       E     19)    $158  72. 


A.  William  E.  Richards,  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of   Sol:  Conserva- 
Uon  DisUlcts.  League  City.  Tex. 


Box     1065      Ba:i>»a. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  A.  Ptln  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.    (6)    $47.80.     E.    (9)    $168.17. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
1000  Connecticut   Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Samuel     Roe      Jr 
CZ. 

B.  Central  Labor  Union.  Metal  Trades 
Council.  Balboa,  CZ. 

D.   (6)    $1,400. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .'Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos.,  730  15th  Street  K^'  Washing-ton, 
DC. 

D     (61    $343.75. 


A  Alan  T  I.ains,  7T7  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  3. 

B  United  Fr<«h  Fruit  &  Veg.t-ible  .Associ- 
ation. 777  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Wa-shington 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 831  Washington  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Frank   W    Rogers     1700   K    Street    NW.. 

Washingt-nn     D  C 

B    Western    Oil    ft    Gaf     Association      609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  I>~js  Angeles,  Calir. 

D.    (6)  $5,100. 


A  Donald  J  Ri^msey,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Wiushlngton,  D 

B  Sliver  Users  Ass.>clallon,  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  WashlngU>n,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $425.     E.      (9)    $67 J9. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Building.   Washington,   D  C 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.     650    Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A-  Wat-son  Rogers,  1916  M  Street  NW., 
WoJ^hington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
1916  M  Street  NW  ,  W.ashington.  D  C 

D.    (6)   $1,000 


A    J   A   Riais'ord    1317  F  St.'.  et  NW  .  Wa.sh- 

IngVon.  DC 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co  .  Loc  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  Sector.  506  HoUl  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.   (61  $1.00C. 

A     Otle    M     ^eed,    1107    19th    Street    NW 
Wiishlngton.  D  C. 

B    National     Creamery     Association,     1107 
19th   Street   NV/  .  Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6)   $1.87£.    E.    (9)  $3.586  88. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha.  Nebr. 


A    Oeoree  B    R-^scoe.  1200  18th  Street  N'W., 

Wa.'^l:i:'.p-..r.,    D  C 

B,   NaTii  nal  Electrical  Contractor?  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington    r  C 


A.  James  W  Rlddell,  73 1  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bio-  n.- 
Ington,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,440.     E.   (9)    $102.65. 


h    John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co ,    Akron, 
Ohio. 


A  Richard  J.  Rlddlck,  1012  14th  Street 
N'W.,  Waahington.  D  C 

B.  Freight  PorwaJ-dt-rs  InEtllu-.e  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6»    $2.49©  99.     E.    (9)    $137  76. 


A    W      O      feed      «254     Woodland     Drive, 
Dallas    Tex 

H    Texas  railroads 

D.    (6)    $42  5(..     E.    (9)    $248. 

A.  William  1    R.-f-d    5800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Chevy  Chsse.  Md 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan, 
Chicago,  Dl. 

D.   (6)   $1,50C.     E.   (9)   $273. 


A.  Herbert  S   Reld,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  New  York  SUte  Asaoclatlon  of  Railroads, 
466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,60C.    E.   (9)  $89.25. 

A.  James    Francis    Reilly.    1625    K   Street. 
WMblngton,  DC. 

B.  Potomac  inectrlc  Power  Co.,  929  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.    E.   (9)  $860. 


A.  Blerl  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  M.<irgarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

ACE  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  R<  venue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway    New  Vork.  .N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $450. 

A.  George  D.  Riley,  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Ls^bor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlzaUo;is,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.   (6»   $3,315.     E.  (9)   $439.20. 


A.  Albert  R    Ru&sei:.   1918  Noriii  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
PoPt  Office  Box   9906    Memphis".  Tenn. 

D.    i6;   !-6l<2  30      E     i5>  $179  16. 

A.  IC.    O.    Ryan,    777     14th     Street     NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Hotel   Association,    221    West 
67th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (e>   $500      E     f91   $533.20. 


A    William  H.  Ry^n.  40C  Fi.-st  St.-eet  NW 
W.ishlngton,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,909  BP      E     'P     $60. 


A.  Kermit  B.  Rykken,   1712  G  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 


A  E  W  Rising,  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE    Washington,  DC. 

B.  West.ern  Sugar  Beet  Gro'wers  Associa- 
tion   Post  Office  Box  742,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

D.'  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $380.92. 


A  Robert  A  Saltzstein  508  Wyatt  Btzlld- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Bvisiness  Publicav.on.'  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $113.96. 
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A.  Kimball     Sanborn.     810     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Boston     &     Maine     Railroad      Boston 
Mass. 


A  L.  R.  Sanford.  21  West  Street,  New  York, 
\  Y 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  21 
West   Street.   New   York,   N  Y 


A.  O    H   Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW     Wii.sh- 
m^ton.  DC. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association.      16 IG      I 
street  NW.,  Washington.    DC. 

D.    (6)    11.950 


A  Leander  I  Shelley  608  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. Inc  .  and  Airport  Operators  Council,  Inc.. 
Washington.   D  C 

D       6)     $958  43       E        9'     •192  5tJ 

A  Bruce  E  Shepherd  488  Madison  Ave- 
ni-ie    New  ^'ork.  N  Y 

B  Life  Insurance  .^.sfl(  h-li".  :,  .[  .\n;erlca. 
488   MiuliSMn   Avenue.   .N'ew   \'i>tk    NV 

D     i6)    $150 


A.  J    A.  Schwab    122. i  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  C  ■>     5  Penn  Cer. - 
ter  Plaza.   Philadelphia    Pa 

A.  Arthur    E     Scnbner     Jli)    H    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Limestone   Institute    Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW     Washinij^  )m    DC 

E.    i9i    $15 

A.   Seafarers      Section       MTD       132     Third 
Street   SE  .   Washington     DC 

D,    [6)    $12,375       E     i9.     il4. 61482. 


A  Laurence  P  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.   DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington    DC. 

D     i6)    $675 


A  R.bert  H  .Shields  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  United  Stat.es  Beet  .^ug.ir  .^.'isociation. 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $560 


.^     R:  •■.  irM  r    Sh'.'.in-ian 

FJ  F  vr-7,t^rs  F.dur;.*;  .nal  <t  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America  14(>4  N»'a  York  .^ venue 
NW,  Washingt-/n    DC 

D     (61  $1,200.16.     E.  (9)  $39.54. 


A.  Durward    Seals.    777     14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  United  FYesh  Frui-  .t  \^r^^^■'  ibit-  .\.>.s..c;i- 
ti'.n    111    14th   Street   NW      W,i.sh;r.i<t.  ,i.     DC 

-A.    Harry  See    400  First  Street  NW..   Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B     Brotherhood     )i    Rai'.ro.ul   Trainmen. 
E.      91    $19  50 


A.  Robert  L  Shortle,  801  International 
Bihlding,  New  Orleans.  La 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway    Exchange    Building.    St     Louis.    Mo 


A,  Clayton  A  Seeber  IJOl  ;6fh  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations  of  the 
NEA.  1201   16th  Street  NW     W.i,-,hington,  DC 

D       6  )   $222       E      9  I   $  1  8-' 

A.  Fred  G  Seig,  944  Trai.sportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C 

B.  Association  of  .American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Bnildir.g,  Washmg-on    D  C 

E     . 9i   $110 

.\  Leo  Seybold  1000  Connecticut  .\venue 
NW..  Washington,  D  C 

B,  Air  Transport  .As.sociation  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  .Aven  le  NW  Washington. 
D  C 

D       6  i   $1  125       E      -J.    «4,i  4.T 

\  P  L.  Shackelford.  4545  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B    Sheet     Metal      Workers      International 

.\siociation,    1000   Connecticut    Avenue   NW.. 
Washington,   DC. 
D       6 1    $600. 

K  .\lvin  Shapiru  919  IH'.h  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D  C 

B  American  Merch.m'  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.  919  18th  Street  NW  Washington.  D.C, 
and  11   Broadway.  New  York    NY. 

D       6'     $1  000       E       9  I     $151   n. 

.\    \     Manning    .Shaw     1625    I    Stree'    NW 
Washington,   D  C 

B  Brown  &  Lund,  i^'b  I  .S'.-ee*  .VW  , 
W.tshington,   D  C, 

D     .  6  '    *48-l 


A.  CharUs  B  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Pla/a.  Chicago,  111 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Marl  Plaza,  Chicago,  111 

D,    (6)  $700 

A.  Sliver  Users  Association.  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     (6)  $3,46850      E.  (91  $971.48 

A  Leonard  L  Sllversteln,  1000  Bender 
Building,  Washington.  DC, 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1625  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Leonard  L  Sllversteln.  1000  Bender 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  Women's  h 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc. 

A    Six      Agency      Committee,      909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
E     (9)  $3,000. 


A,  Harold  S.  Skinner.  Post  Offlce  Box  2197, 
Houstoi  .  Tex. 

B  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Poet  Offlce  Box 
2197,  Houston.  Tex. 


A  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  ,  BartlesvUle, 
Okla. 

D     (6)  $300      E      9  ■    fc26'j 


-V  Harold  Slater,  1623  L  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North   Dearborn   Street.   Chicago.   Ill, 

D,    (6)    $875,      E,    (9)    $55  40, 


A  Stephen  SUpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,    Washington,    DC, 

B.  US.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  221  North 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E,    (9)  $13.50. 


A  James  R  Smith,  1060  Omaha  Nstional 
Bank   Building.   Omaha,   N»br 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Asflociation  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St    Louis   Mo 

A  John  A  Smith,  Stapleton  Airfield.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

B  Continental  Airlines,  Stapleton  Airfield, 
Denver.  Colo. 

E.    (9)  $758 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B    American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 


A.  Wayne  H    Smlthey.   1200  Wyatt   Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 
B    Ford  Motor  Co,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D     (6)  $769       E    (9)  $419.84. 


A.  Lyle     O      Snader.     944     Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association     of      American      Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)  $101.26. 


A  Thaddeus  S  Snell.  134  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  Gypsum  Association.  201  North  Wells 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A  Prank  B  Snodgnuw.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B.  Burley  St  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D     (6)  $225.     E.    (9)  $98.16. 


A,  Edward  F  Snyder.  246  Second  Street 
NE  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NK..  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)  $1,280.78. 


A.  Society   for   Animal   Protective  LagUU- 
tlon.  745  Fifth   Avenue.   New  York,  H.T. 
D.    (6)    $548      E     (9)    $1,316.08. 

A.  Charles  B  Sonneborn.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E    (9 1  $7  50 

A.  Marvin  J,  Sonosky.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  J  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago, 
III. 

D.    i6|  $585 


A.  Southern     States     Industrial     Oouncll. 
1103  Stahlman  Building.   Nashville.  Tenn. 
D    (6i   $46.398  97      E    (9)   $8,714.78. 


A  William  W  Spear.  214  National  Bank 
Building,  Fremont,  Nebr 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  Soutb 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.  (9)  $514  18 


A  .Job:;  J  Sheehan  1001  Connecticut 
-Avrtnue    NW      Washington    DC 

B,  United  Steelworkers  of  .America.  1500 
C')nm-ionweaith  Building,  Pittsburgh    Pa. 

D     1 6)    $3,000       E     '9)    $300 


A.  Dudley  Smith.  732  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Produers  of 
Puerto  Rico  732  .=^horeham  B'i!Idl".g  Wash- 
ington, DC 


A,  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1106  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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A.  John  M.  Si'rague.    I73r   K    .Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Offlce 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.   (9)  $1935. 

A.  Thomas    O     Stack.     1104    West    104th 
Place,  Chicago.  Dl. 

B.  National  Ri.llroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)    $1300.     E.   (9)   $3,784.99. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegc.btrir,  Fru>d  &  Frfr..k, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  W.^shmgton,  D  C 

B  American  AaaociatK'n  of  Surplus  Pr  >p- 
erty  importers,  1700  K  Street  N  .\  ,  w.->.- 
IngtoD.  D.C. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Frted  &  Frsnk 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Black  ee*  Reser- 
vation.  Browning.   Mont. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole.  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Aventie,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Howard  M  Starling.  837  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    («)   $150. 

A  Mrs,  C.  A.  L.  Stephens.  Poet  Offlce  Box 
8234  Northwest  SUtlon.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Luther  C.  Steward,  Jr.,  1729  O  Street 
HW.,    Washlngtcn,   DC. 

B.  National  li^deratlon  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D.   («)    82.457  60.     E.    (9)    $32. 

A  Mrs  Alexander  Stewart,  214  Second 
Street  NB  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  InternaUonal  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  214  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    («)  $7,885  16.     E.  (9)  $432937. 

A  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Con- 
necUcut  Avenuts,   Washington.   DC. 

B  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D.    (6)   $1,000      B.   (9)    $160. 

A.  Nelson  A  Stltt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue    Washington,  DC. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Fried    &    Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ben  Blumenthal.  608  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY 


A.  Dwigl.t  D.  Tay.or,  1^:8  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washlngt<Ha.  DC. 

B  American  Airlines.  Inc  ,  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa&hlngton.  DC. 

D.    (6 1  J:25       E    (9i  $33  58 

A.  John  \.  Taylor  425  13th  St-eet  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Fam-i  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D,    (6)  $966  66,     E    (Oi  $32  M 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried  &  Prank, 
1700  K  SUeet  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Federation  of  American  SclentlsU.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  &  Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  HuaUpal  Reser- 
vation, Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 


A  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried  Ik  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  La- 
guna,  N  Mex. 


A.  William    L.    Taylor,    1341    Connecticut 
Avenue  WK .,  Washington,   DC, 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,870.78.     E.    (9)    $71.03. 

A.  J,  B.  Thayn,  425  13th  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandi.se  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6>  $1  375,      E    (9)  $20.13. 

A.  J,    Woodrow    Thuma.'     K'(>0    :6i:-.    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airline.'^,  Inc     10  Rlchi.rds 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E     (9)  $179.10. 


A  Sterling  F  Stoudenmire,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp  ,  81  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile   Ala. 

:        <--     $1.406  25 

A  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue  NE.  WMhlngtOD.  DC. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Hates. 

D     (6)   $2375.     K.  (9)  8280  10 


A.  Strasser,    Splegelberg.    Friec    A;    Frank, 
1700  K  Street   NW  ,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

A.  Strasser,    Splegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of   the   Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Prlecl  &  Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San  Carlos. 
Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Prlecl  &  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indlam,  25  Main 
Street.  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roose- 
velt Street,  Bethesda,   Md, 

B,  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance AgenU,  827  Investment  Buil(ilng,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Oliver    A.    Thomas,    125    N  .rth    Cti.ter 
Street,  Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Southern    Pacific    Co  ,    Western    Pacific 

Railroad  Co  .  and  Union  Pacflc  Railroad  Co. 

A.  \V;;:i;ur.    E.    Thompson.    Jr.    944    Trfir.f- 
portatlon   Building,  Washlngu^n    DC 

B.  Association      of      American      Rallrohds. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington   D  C. 


A.  Evigene  M.  Thore,   1701   K   SUeet    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York    N  Y 

D,    (61  $150.     E.  (9)  $1  29 


A.  Structtiral  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  1032  Shoreham  B\: aid- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,849.60.     E.    (9)    $1,79437. 

A  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street.    Chicago.   111. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $625.     E.   (9)   $21988. 


A.  G.    D.    TUghman,    1612    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  William  H    Tmney     1223   Pennsy'.vania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railrcxid  C<)  .  6  Penn 
Center  Play.a,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

A     M    S    Tisdalc     4200    Cathedral    Avenue. 

Wa.'-hmgt    ::    D  C 

B.    Armed    t>ervice6    Committee,    Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $295      E.    (91    $427  75. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  lac,  1025  Corinecu- 
cut  Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9i  $1,061. 


A  O  R  Strackbeln.  815  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B      America's    Wage    Earners'    Protective 

C<inference 

D    (6)  $1,163.85. 

A  O  R  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW, 
WaahlngtOQ.  D.C. 

B    International     A.Ued     Print. ng     Trndea 
.«us.H<H  latlon.  Box  728.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.  ^6)  $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Natlon-Wlde  Conunittee  of  Indtistry, 
Agriculttire  k.  Labor  on  Import-Export  Pol- 
icy. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  816  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Texas  Sugar  Bert  Growers  Association, 
Hereford.  Tvx 

D.  (6)  $2,88'^      F      e     $234  02 


A.  Arthur   Sturgls,    Jr.,    1145    19th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1145   19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $140, 

A.  Stirrey,   Karaslk.    Gould   &   Efrcn,    UlC 
Woodward    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

B.  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co..  28   Wall 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $50.     E.    (9)  $33  39. 


A    H      wr.-.ls     Tob:er.     3C     F     Street     NW. 
Washington,  D  C 

B     National    Milk    Producers    Federaf.an 
SO  F  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoii,  DC, 

D     ,6t   $2,418.75.      E     ^9)    $217  30. 

A.  John   H.   Todd.    1085    Shrine    Building 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Cumpiess    *    Cotton 
Warehouse    A.'^soclaUon,    1085    Shrine    Build- 

Inp    M.n.;^;'    Tenn. 

A.  Dwight  D    Townsen,  102t  Vermont  Av- 
enue  N'W..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  Leag-ae  of  U.S.A  ,  343  SouUi 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m. 


A    Glenn  J  Talbott. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cnoperatlve 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  ?fW, 
Wa.'^hlngton.  DC. 


A,    F     Gerald    Tt  ye,    777    14ta   Street   K.W. 

Wasl-.li.pton,  DC. 

B    Cenerai  Electric  Co..  570  Lexlngt^r.  .^ve 
2;ue    New  York,  NY. 

Did  $1.^00.     E.  (9)  $121.80. 


A  Trade  Relations  Cotmcll  of  the  United 
States,  Inc,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 
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Jh))^    /.; 


A    Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Hattle  B  Trazenfeld.  2013  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc  .  2013  Massa- 
chusetts   Avenue    NW  ,    Washuigton,   DC 


A  Richard  S  Tribbe,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

B  Associated  Railways  )f  Indiana  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building    IiidiaiiapoUs    Ind 

A,  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  N'W  Wa,-,ri- 
Ington,  D  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa'i  .n,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111 

D     (6 1     $1,729  17        E      i9i     »50  20 

A  Glenwood  S  Troop  Jr  312  Penr.syl- 
vania  Building.  Washington    D  C 

B  US  Savings  &  Loan  Leai<ue  221  N^^r'i; 
L.i  Salle  Street,   Chicagn    Ii: 

D     (6i     $1,562  50        E      (9)     $49  95 

A,  J  T  Trullinger,  National  Bank  of  C  m". - 
merce  Building,  Olympia    Wash 

B  Richfield  Oil  Co.  555  S'.u'h  F'.i-Aer 
Street,  Ix^s  Angeles.  Calif    etc. 

D    (6)  $800 

A,  Dick  Tullis.  ^0~  Maple  T-rrace  Dal;a,^ 
Tex 

B  Superior  Oil  Co  Hi'Uston,  Tex.,  and 
L<>8  Angeles.  Call/ 


A  Ernest  Allen  Tapper  !  420  Nex  Y  irk 
A-  enue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Can  Co..  100  Puk  Avenue. 
New  Tork,  N  Y 

E    i9!   $122  13 


A  Harold  J  Turner  Hf>:;rv  Building.  Pfirt - 
land   Oreg 

B  Spokane  Portlaj'.d  A:  Seattle  R<\ilway 
Co  .  Southern  Pacific  Co  and  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co  Henrv  B'.uldini;  Portl.Uid 
Oreg 

A     John    W     Turner     40'i    Fi:>'    .-Tpf'    .WV 
Washington   D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  L<>cn m  , - : ■.  e  E:-iri!'.pers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomoti\-e  F:-?:  ■■"•■--  B':;ld- 
;].g    Cleveland,  Ohio 


A    William  S    Ty<«)n    821    l=ith   Street   NW 
Wa.shington,  D  C 

B    Local  No    30    Canal  Zone  Pilots  Associa- 
tion   Post  Office  Box  601     Balboa.  C.Z. 

D     (6)    $5,000       E     (9i     $715! 

A    William  S    Tyson,  821    !5th    -•^'ref>-    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Western  Range  Association,  24^8  Tu'.are 
Street.  Fresno,  Call: 

D     i6)    $10,000       E     ^^    $90  78 


A.  Union  Produclr.g  C"  '.525  FairrieiCl 
Avenue,  Shreveport  La  a:-,d  United  Oas 
Pipe  Line  Co  ,  1525  Pairrie,(i  .^ven■.I'^,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

E     ^9i    $!  237  24 

A  L^nlted  American  Veter.^!.=;  Comme:'.^"i- 
tor  1129  Vermont  Aven.ue  NV-'  V.',"ishingt.  ^r, 
D  C 


A    United  Cerebral  Palsv  Associations    321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
E     191    $1  102  92 


A    United     States-Japan     Trade     Council. 
1000  Connectic\it   Avenue     Washington     D.C, 
D     (6)    $360.      E     '9:    $360 

A     US    Savings  &  Lo  \r.   League    221   N'jrth 
I  a  Salle  Street,  Chicago    III 
E     1 9)    $24,293  98 


A    United  World  Federalists    Inc     820  13th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
D     16 1    $925       E     i9l    $872  91. 

A     William    R     Veal,     1730    K    Street    NW 
Washington    D  C 

B     Humble    0\\    Co      Pijat    Office    Box    2180 
H  )U.=!ton.  Tex 

E       9  I    $1  50. 


A    Th    n.as  M    Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 

:.:»■  NW     Wa.shli.g'on    DC 

B  N.i'ional  Rural  Electric  C"' >.  iper.it;-.  e  A.s- 
sociatlon.  2000  Florida  Aver.ie  .NW  W;i.st-. - 
irgton.   D  C 

ALT  V:re  1 7W  K  Street  NW  W.u-^hii.^- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  .NW     'vV,i.=  hington,  D.C. 

D       <i      $!8u       E     (9i    $110. 


A    US     Trust    Co     of    Ne'A-    York,    45    Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  H  K  Vinson.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW      Washington,  DC 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  N'-;  :  t  A-  la- 
tlon.  1346  Connecticut  Avt  :.  ;.■  N'.\  w  i.,h- 
Ington,  DC 

E     i9i    $12  000 


A  Cari  M  Walker,  30  F  Street  NW.,  W.ish- 
Ington,  DC. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P    Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     . -;      $50  00       E,    (9)    •31. 


A    Paul    H     Walker.    1701    K    Stree'     NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
48a  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $40. 


A  Stephen  M  Walter.  120<:i  :8-t-.  Street 
NW      Washington,  DC. 

K  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $448.12.      E.    (9)     r4j  42 


.\    Washington     Home     Rule     Committee, 

Inc  .  924    14'.*^.    --reet   NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    i«       fHrj'3:  J       E.    i9»    $3,017.86. 


.\  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co  205  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $500       E.    (9)    $396  a^ 


A    J     R     Watson.    I  C.R.R.   Passenger    Sta- 

•1   >:.     ,1  ,    r:   .   ;,     MiSS. 

B    .\L  -.^-;ppl  Railroad  Association.  I.C.CR. 
Passenger  Station.  Jackson,   Miss. 

E.    (9)    $157  53 


A    Watters  &  Donovan.  161  William  Street. 
N-A    York,  NY. 

B  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association,  161  William  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D     (6i    $1  875 

A    We.iver  a:  G lassie,  1225    19th  Street  .NW 
W  t.-r.mgton,  DC. 

B    Atlantic  Refining  Co  .  260  South  Broad 
Street     Philadelphia,   Pa. 

D     (6)    $1,000. 


A  William  H.  Webb,  La  Salle  Building. 
'v'.  .ij;..ngton.  D.C. 

H  National  Rivers  tc  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D     (6)   $2400       E.    (9)   $794  37 


A  E  E  Webster.  400  Fust  Sireei  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D     (6)  $498  85 


.\    '.Vest  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Pla. 
E     (9i    $601  08 


A,  Don  White.  1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax. 
Va. 

B  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E     (9)    $3,83053. 

A  Horace  P  Whlti!,  Post  Office  Box  5241. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

B  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mi,  >v 
Srnelter  Workers.  941  East  17th  Avenue.  Den- 
ver. Colo 

D.    (6)    $234.      E     (9)    $356  65. 


A.  Marc    A     White.     1707    H    Street     NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Oliver     F      White.     418     Third     Street, 
Stambaugh.  Mich. 
E     (9)   $3.92 


A  Richard  P  White.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing   Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  SMrseryrncn. 
Inc..  835  Southern  Building  'v^  i-.nngton. 
DC 

D.    (6)   $37.50.     E.    (9)    $139  03 


A  H  Leigh  Whitelaw,  *ra4  15th  Stret:  N'A  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  60  East  43d  Street,  New  V    -k    N  Y. 


A    Scott  C    Whitney,  91b   :6th   -tr.-e-   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    American  Airlines,  Inc..  918  16ih  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $2,000      E,    (9)    •1.000. 


A  Donald  S  Whyte,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Amer.can  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D     16)    $300.     E.    (9)    •13.70. 


A  Louis  E  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
w^ishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oa-s  A.ss..<  latlon  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW  w^.shington. 
DC. 


A.  Claude  C  Wild.  Jr  ,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Building.  PltU- 
burgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $700       E     (9)    •200. 


A     We.i-.  er  .V  01a--^.sie    1225    19th  Stree'  NV,' 
W.i.sni:.gt<.'n.   D  C 

B     Eastern   Meat  Parke.'.-;  .Association    Inc, 
740    Uth   Stree-.    N'W      W.ashmgton,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $;o       F       9i    »'^>T  7Q 


A  Alt>ert  E.  Wilkinson,  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anaconda  Co.,  Hennessy  Building, 
Butte,  Mont. 

D.    (6)    $2,250       E,    (9)    •430. 


A     Weaver  &  Cilassie,  1225   19th  Street  NW 
Wa-sh:ugton.  D  C 

B.  National  Independeii-  Me.i-  Packers  .'\.-.- 
sociation.  740  Uth  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC 

D     (-S)   $225       E       t     »24  10. 


A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Birk^r  I6!6  H 
Street   NW..   Washington,   nt 

B  American  Society  of  1^  ivei  Agents,  Inc., 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B    (9)    $69  52. 
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A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  tt  Barker,  1616  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Trlt>e  of  Indians,  Port  Wash- 
akie. Wyo 

E.   (9)    •107.98. 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  ft  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.   (9)    •IS.OS. 


A  Robert  E.  Williams  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  'Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  TranspKjrt  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $950.     E.    (9)  $48.95. 
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Wlmberly,   Post   Office    Box    4147, 


A.  W.  A.  Williams.  Jr..  SanU  Fe.  N.  Mex. 

B.  National   Association  of   Soil  Conserva- 
tion  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A      ■«■      I 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Pure  Oil  Co.,  200  East  Golf  Road,  Pala- 
tine, III. 

A.  Everett    T.    Winter,    1978    Railway    Ex- 
change Building.  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association.     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Buildlr.t;    St    Louis,  Mo 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street   NW..   Washington,  DC. 

B  Indians  of  California,  Post  Office  Box 
901,  Redding,  Calif. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Keshena. 
Wis. 

E.   (9)    $2.20. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111  .  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6»  •3.700.     E.    (9)  •284.95. 


A  Theodore  Wlprud,  1718  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A    C.   C    W^oodward,   940  NE.   79th  SUeet, 
Miami.  Fla. 
E.  (9)  $1.08, 


A,  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Nicholas  B.  Perry,  5053  North  Mount 
View,   San   Bernardino,   Calif. 


A.  Kenneth     Williamson,    Mills    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Hospital      Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    •3.019!23.     ■.    (9)    ^794.56. 


A,  Edward  W  Wootten,  1100  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Wine  Institute,  717  M.nrket  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Qulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 


A.  Clark  L   Wilson,  714  Associations  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consultant     to     Emergency     Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D.    (0)  •1,875.     E.    (9)  $2,930.33. 


A.  Donald  A.  Young,    1615  H  Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt,  Wash. 


A  Franz  O,  Wlllenbucher,  1616  I  Street 
NA     Wa.-sl.ington.  D.C. 

i'  !.<-.rpd  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6>  $3,000. 


A    Hording     deC.     Williams      W.ashlngton, 

DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  EsUte 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IU„  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,666.     E.   (9)  $9.50. 


A  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •1,446.15. 


A.  J.    Banks    Young,    502    Ring    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  ei,125. 


A.  Everett  B.  Wilson.  Jr.,  732  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washington, 
DC 


A  \V  E  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.  (6)  •600.     E.  (9)  •637.24. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers  of 
America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  -NW  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D    (6)  $4,927  67, 

A.  Gordon  K  Znr.merma:.  'V.  ufc!.;ngton. 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  c  f  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  c:*,y     lex. 

A  Z;mnng,  Gromfine  &  Sternstein.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  W'ashington.  DC  ,  and 
11  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


HOrSE 


June  LJ 


The  following  registrations  were  iubmiiitd  for  Li."  nr,-t  calendar-  q..a.UT  I3til 

'Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  :s  reproduced  he'.'>:\       In  ihe  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are    nd:  -avd  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pu,E  Two  Copies  WrrH  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Thrke  C    i  :eo  With  the  Clxrk  or  the  House  or  Rmtklskntatiwms: 
Th'.s  page  I  page  I)   Is  desigiw'd  to  ?\ipp!y  identlTying  data;  and  p  n:"  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an    X    Below  the  Appropbiate  L-^tt:  -.     r  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
Prei.iminary  ■   REP'  RT       Rpt;i?trntlon")  t  To  "register."  place  an  "X"*  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

Quarterly'  ripobt  To  md.ra'.e  »h  ;ch  one  of  the  frir  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  F..;  v;:  b-  ::.  •.  .;■  :  ..  :  page  2  aiiJ  .i.s  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  flrst  additional  page  khould  be  num- 
bered as  page     3      a:.a  li.e  r-    i  or  such  pages  snould  be  '4,"  "o,"  ■6."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  InstrucUons  will 

'     accump.iah  c  -n.p;;t;.  i'  a  .  :.  j.a  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year    19. 


\< 


REPORT 
Ptj«suant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbting  Act 


quasi  r  h 


Ist       2d       3d       4th 


(Mark  one  square  nn'v  ' 


y^n,^^  r,vr  ttfm  "A"  — f^  1   Tn  Gf  nfral.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organisation  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

111    '  Emplovee  ■ To  aie  as  a:,     employee",  state   (in  Item  'B")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If 

the     en.n.   -.  •  ►^  i  Srrn      u   p    .s  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrml,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  m«y  Join 

In  filtnga  B«-.Mirt  as   ,  :i     mp..)     e     ) 
iil»    'Employer'    -  To  flie  iis  an     'rr-ployer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(bj    Separate  Rfports      An  assent    jr  ^rajloyee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(:      Err.ji    vers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement   merely  because   Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(i;     Err.::   ve--s  subj«:t  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  Lheir  employers 


A,    OUGANTr.ATTfiN  OR   iNDIVlrr  M     FlLIWC: 

I      1     Sta'p  narr."   ?  idr'^'"   Ttid  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B  R  ao  -.f  hv  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that  ai  If  I  .  ir-  :  i.'  u  :  r-  ;k  _'  :^  )  i:.tly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  f  the  grtiup  are  to  :  e  r.amed  ir.  :  he  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  pers  ;:.  o\ii  paymf-nt  ther   :';r  is  ma  ie  oy  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B    Emplovfr      State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  T-tem  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 

attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — I  3o2i  e) . 

b>  Before  undertalc;n2;  inv  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Ac.  .are  required  U^^  ti'.e    i     Pr-     n.inary"  Report   (Registration). 

T)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


Lfgi.si  ATi.E  Interests    and  PuBLicA'noNS  in  connection  therewith: 


1  State  .ippr  x;.".-iately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interes\=;  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     in:ere.-,t3     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X  '  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
1  1!  g".'  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Etescripltlon,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift ) . 


I  (Answer  Items  1.2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  -his  Is  a  Pr-  :..T.i:.a.'y  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  wi.:  be  i:id  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensaUon  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4  "  and  fill  out  Item  "D  '  and  "B"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine   a     Preliminary"  Report   i  Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. •< 
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A.  George     Venable     Allen,     4730     Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1017  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  H    Appert,  14  Wall  Street,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

B    Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  and  Weller 
Electric  Corp  ,  Easton.  Pa 


A.  Oscar  H.  Brii.ViTr.;.;.  12Ch.  18tl;  Street 
NW  ,  Washlngto!.    DC 

B.  National  Apart:;. ti.t  Owrcr^  Assccia- 
tlon.  Inc.,  1200  18th  btieei  NV."  ,  Wu^l.ing- 
ton.  DC. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co..  347  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A    Armored  Carrier  Corp.,  222-17  Northern 
Boulevard,  Bayside,  NY. 


A.  Wayne  L.  Bromley.  601  Solar  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Coal  Policy   Conference.  Inc.. 
501  Solar  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Abraham  A    Dash.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 


A.  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  222 
West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A  H  M  Baldrldge,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Bryant,  Campbell,  McCormlck  &  Daniel- 
son,  668  South  Bonnie  Brae  Sueet,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

A  Harold  Burke,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washlntgon.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

A.  Donald  E  Degnan.  16  East  50th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  All  America  Rose  Selections,  Inc..  16 
East  50th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Barnes.  Dechert.  Price,  Myers  &  Rhoads. 
1600  Three  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

B.  E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  ft  Co. 


A.  William  J  Barnhard,  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  With  Italy,  Inc  ,  106  Hudson  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  Chapman,   Wolfsohn    &   Friedman,    425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American     Taxlcab     Association,     Inc  . 
4415  North  California   Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Chapman.    Wolfsohn    &    Friedman.    425 
13th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Camara    Minera    de    Mexico,   Gante    15, 
Mexico,  D    F    Mexico. 


A  Frank  L.  Dennis,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Wnshington,  DC. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY 

A.  Mitchell  A.  Dodge,  Neoplt,  Wis. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Keshena, 
Wis. 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13th   Street  NW  ,   Washington.   DC. 

B  Camara  Minera  de  Mexico.  Gante  15, 
D.  F  Mexico 


A  William  J.  Barnhard.  428  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Importers  of  Brass  &  Copper 
Mill  ProducU,  Inc  .  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Wllliaun  J.  Barnhard.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Wash.ngton,  DC 

B.  Imported  Nut  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Dlstrtbutors,  Inc..  100  Hudson 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A  William  J  Barnhard.  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Madden  Corp  .  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  William  J  Barnhard,  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  WashlngUin.  D  C. 

B.  Office  Machinery  Group  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Importers.  Inc..  Ill 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  J  Barnhard,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Olive  Oil  Association  of  America.  Inc.. 
61  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  J  Barnhard,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co..  139  Franklin 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Charles  A  Belts,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A    Charles     C      Bevis,     Jr , 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


1735     DcSales 


A.  George  S.  Brady    45   M'Tiadi. 
Newton,  Mass. 

B    Superior  Oil  Co    H  u-^t.  n  Tex 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13th   Street  NW  ,  Washington.   DC. 

B  Camara  Nacional  De  La  Industrla 
Pesquera.  Manuel  Maria  Contreras  No.  133, 
Mexico  5.  D    F    Mexico. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  704  Tile  &  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  121  £.-■-'  6'h  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 


A.  Anthony  P.  Donadlo,  2  North  Charles 
Street.  Baltimore,  Md 

B  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co  ,  2  North 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
Building,  Washlntgon.  DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Newark.  N.J. 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  «:  Friedman.  425 
13th   Street  NW.,  Washington,   DC 

B  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc  ,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii 


:k  Ruad. 


A.  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Union  Nacionale  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S  A.  De  C.  V.,  Balderas  No.  36, 
Primer  Plso.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Mexico. 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  West  Marin  (Calif  )  Property  Owners 
Association.  960  Fifth  Avenue,  San  Rafael, 
Calif. 

A  Howard  Chase  Associates.  Inc  ,  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantees,  1  Liberty  Street. 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  ,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 


A  Donoghue.  Rat>':  ^  M,i.~  :.  299  W  v:,f 
Building,  Washlngu.:..  D  C 

B  Seatraln  Unes,  Inc.,  695  River  Road. 
Edgcwater,  N.J. 


A  Patrick  J.  Connolly,  14th  k  K  Streets 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen  Associa- 
tion, 266  West  14th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Cllve  L  DuVal  2d.  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A  James  B.  Dyess,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
1411    K   Street   NW.,    Washington.    DC. 


A.  Junius  E.  Cobean,  Sr.,  109  East  Windsor 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees. 

A  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  & 
Eastern  European  Descent,  233  Broadway, 
New  Yorl<   N  V 


A.  E.  Chas.  Elchenbaum,  1016  Boyle  Build- 
ing, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Sterling   Stores    Co  ,   Inc     Little    Rock, 
Ark 


A.  Joseph   G     Feeney 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  REA  Express.  219   E 
York,  NY. 


5    I    s:rff    NW., 
-.ut,i   42d   Street     N(  w 


A.  Joe   G     Fender,    314    M  '.r<>f-c    Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National      Conference      of      Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc, 


A  N!,.xv.(.;  ¥:•.<'■  2"t  Lincoln  Street, 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Warner    W.    Gardi.er     7:^4    I'vh    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natomas    Co.,    Ill    Sutter    Street,    San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Gravelle.  Whitlock  MarV.f  >  &  Talt.  1032 
Shoreham  Building,  \Vi.s!..:.p;    :.   D  C 

B.  Linen  Supply  I:  ?*;•  i"*  :  G'fr>-.r 
Washington,  2400  16tli  StrfC  NW  W  ,><■;.:;. g- 
ton,  D.C. 
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A  Gravelle.  Whitlock.  Markej  &  Tait, 
loai    Shoreham    Building,    Washlng-ron.    DC 

B  Str-^ctural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Comn:it.tee 

A    Jerome  Grl^non,  Neoplt,  Wis 
B    Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Keshena, 
Wis 

A  Terry  Gur.r ,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B-  National  Rural  Electrir  Cooperatl\-p 
Association.  2C00  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

A  Randolph  M  H^'.e  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Associ?.ted  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc  1957  E  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. D  C 


A  Suzanne  Maclean.  1000  Connecticut 
A'.'-i.ue,  Wa.'^hlngton.  DC 

B  UnlteU  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000   Connecticut   Avenue,    W  i.shii.?ton,  D.C. 


A,    Ralph  D   H  idges   Jr 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 13  ID  18th  Stree'  NW  Washington. 
DC 

A  Irvin  A  HolT,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  United  States  Cane  Sug.ir  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wa-ih!n,-?ton.  D  C. 


A  J  .nn  Jay  Hn>oker  Jr  .  k.  Henry  W  Hook- 
er   JU    L'r.i -n   Street,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

B    Tennessee    Laundryownern    Association, 

9?2   3- a   Avenue  S'ju-h,  Nashville    Tenn. 

A     W    C     H  iw.ird.  Quanah    Tex 
B    National   Association   <.f   ;?oil   Conserva- 
tion D.stricts,  Lefigue  City    Tex 

A  International  Brotherh'-x  . i  of  Teamsters. 
ChautTeurs,  Wareh  jusemen  A-  Helpers  of 
America  25  L.)Ulsiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

A  Roger  E  John,son.  812  Wire  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B    Superior  Oil  Co  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A  Tilden  W  J  jhnson,  Post  Office  Box 
64583.  Los  Angeies.  Calif. 


A  Ned  J  )hn3'nn  4539  Everett,  Kensing- 
ton. Md. 

B  Tabacc->  In.stitute  Inc  1017  Barr  Build- 
ing, W;whlng:.)n.  D  C. 


A  Chari.e  W  Jones,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .  Wa.shtn?ton.  DC. 

B  American  Carpet  In.stitute,  Inc  ,  350 
Fifth   Avenue,   New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Restonlc   Corp.,   686  Lake   Shore  Drive. 

Chicago.  111. 


A.  Macleay     Lynch   ft   Macdonald,    1625    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A  John  H  MacVey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Dr  Hans  J  V  Tiedemann.  Post  Office 
Box  16,  Kvobashl  Post  Oflice,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A  Ben  J  Man.  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Mehler.    Goldsborough   &   Ives,   2000    K 
Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  New     York,     New     Haven     &     Hartford 
Railroad  Co.,  282  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

NY. 


A  Ma.x  H  Jordan,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Ru.'-al  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1040  Warner  Building.  Wajshlnglon, 
D.C. 

A  Howard  B  Keck,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angela.*-,  Calif. 

B  Superior  Oil  Co.  550  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  William  L  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  .American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc., 
1816    P    Street    NW  .   Washington,    DC 


\  Daphne  R  Leeds.  National  Pre.ss  Build- 
ing;   Washmg'vdi    DC 

B.  Sealy.  Inc  .  Seria  As.so<:  late.s,  Inc  .  and 
Restonlc  Corp  ,  6t36  La^e  .Sh  ire  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


A  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association. 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  912  University  Building. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A  Harold  C  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 


A  Howard  E  Munro.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  k. 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Post  OflBce  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heights,  C.Z, 


A  Converse  Murdoch,  Esq.,  350  Delaware 
Trust  Building.  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Stuart  Emmons,  Sunset  Lane, 
Haverford,  Pa. 


A  John  Kevin  Murphy,  222-17  Northern 
Boulevard,  Bayslde.  NY. 

B  Armored  Carrier  Corp..  222-17  Northern 
Boulevard.  Bayside,  NY. 


A,  National  Apartment  Owners  Associa- 
tion, Inc  ,  1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


.A.  National     Association     of     Chain     Drug 
Stores.   Vanderbilt   Hotel,   New    York,   N  Y 


A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411    K  Street   NW..   Washington,  DC. 


A    National   Coal    Policy   Conference,   Inc. 
Solar  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantee,  1  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  &  lycather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A    New  York  World's  Fair  1964-1965  Corp., 
po.;'    o^.rf   Box    1964,   Flushlne    N  V 


A.  James     W      Rlddell.     731      Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association    of   America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


.A.  Liberty  Lobbv  825  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing. W.\3hin?-  .n     D  C" 

A  Lawrence  J  L.nck,  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  National  .Assi^ciation  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.   V.inderbilt   Hotel.   .New    York.   .N  Y. 


A.  Sealy,  Inc..  668  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A    Theodore   A.   Serrlll.   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National     Editorial     ABSOciatlon.      1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,   DC. 


A.  Serta   Associates,   Inc,   666   North   Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A  John  J  Sheehan,  1001  Connectlcvit  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washlnjrton,  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.  David  A  Shepard,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Stand.ard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 


A  rh'r>s  M  N'wne.  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A    Walter    Page,    912    University   Building, 
Syracuse,  NY. 

A.  Tom  Patt.  n.    Fi.  x  71 1 1.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Naval  Enlisted  Re.serve  Association.  Box 
7111,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Byron  Skelton.  First  National  Build- 
ing. Temple,  Tex 

B.  Chanslor- Western  Oil  k.  Development 
Co  ,  560  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  WelU  Street,  Chicago, 
III, 


A  Charles  L  Stewart.  Jr  ,  231  South  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Spring  Air  Co  ,  866  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Pried    &    Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 

B.  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Lewlston, 
N.Y. 


A    Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Coitimlttee. 


A  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Efron  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amerop  Commodities  Corp  ,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A    Hon   Edward  J.  Thye,  Northfleld.  Minn 
B    Spring  Air   Co..  666   North   Lake   Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 


A  Slgmund  Tlmberg,  815  15th  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sealy  Inc  ,  Serta  Associates,  Inc  .  and 
Restonlc  Corp. 


A  Ahbe  Jay  Tren.  352  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Harry  Jay  Treu.  Inc..  352  Seventh  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dick  Tullis.  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co ,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 

A  P.  Bourne  Upham  III,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  Corp.. 
Post  Offlce  Box  1964.  Flushing.  NT. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrlstman  Corp.,  120  Wall  Street.  New 

Y  Tk    N  ". 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  920  Jackson  Street. 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  920  Jack- 
son Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 


i^t 
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A  Horace  White,  Post  CXTi'-e  B.^x  ^241, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  International  Union  of  Mine  Mill  * 
Smelter  Workers.  941  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 


THE  JOUR;N^^L 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unaaimou.s  con.sent,  Uie  readnit^  cf  the 
Journal  of  the  proceediiips  of  Monday, 
June  12,  1961,  v.  as  di.^ixnised  with 


A  Donald  S.  Whyte,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Waahlugton.  D.C. 

A.  Wllmer  ti  Broun,  616  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.. 
130  East  41«t  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Henry  B  Wilson.  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  William  W  Wxxlruff.  1730  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A  Alexander  W  v/uerker.  1035  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  WaUrways  Operators.  Inc. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 


SEI^ATE 

Ti  ESDAY,  Jim:  13,  1961 

The  Senate  me*;  at  12  oclock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able HtRiiAN  E.  Talmadce.  a  Senator 
from  Llie  State  of  Cieorgia. 

The  Chaplain,  Fl^v.  Frederick  Brown 
Harn.';.  1)  D  .  offered  ihr  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  spirit,  whom  we  seek  iii  vain 
without,  unless  we  first  find  Thee  with- 
in may  the  healing  hush  of  Thy  pres- 
ence in  this  hallowed  moment  fall  ut>on 
our  feverish  and  driven  lives. 

In  a  time  for  greatness,  save  us  from 
small  choices  and  from  dwarfed  per- 
spectives Dohvtr  us  from  inner  cow- 
ardice which  makts  u.s  unwilling  to  pay 
the  hiRh  price  of  better  things.  Teach 
us,  this  day,  in  t.ll  our  dealings  with 
others,  to  enthrone  wisdom  upon  our 
tongues  and  kindne.ss  within  our  hearts. 

Grant  to  us  to  dream  great  dreams 
and  not  to  di.sobe:'  the  heavenly  vision, 
and  though  the  1  oi>e  .sometimes  seems 
forlorn,  may  wt  be  found  without 
stumbling  and  vkithout  stain,  facing,  un- 
afraid, unnumbered  foes. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUfJE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  F^pre- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  af  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJl  5486.  An  act  to  prohibit  tlie  exami- 
nation in  District  of  Columbia  courts  Df  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  wltii  any 
communication  made  to  him  In  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication; 

H  R.  6776  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  iyt  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences; 

HJl.  7053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ;idmlj- 
sion  of  certain  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regiUate  the  keeping  and  running  au  large 
of  dogs;  and 

H.R.  7218.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
Force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
not  less  than  3.000  officers  and  members. 


Tlic  Committee  on  Ir.terior  ar.d  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Govenuncnt  Op- 
erations. 

On  request  of  Mr  V^nsfielp  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  General  Letris- 
lation  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUnVK   SE.SSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prrs:d-nt,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  the  new  reports 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  .sevcrallj  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  at 
indicated: 

HR.  5486  An  act  to  prohibit  the  exam- 
ination in  District  of  Columbia  cot.rts  of 
any  minister  of  religion  in  connection  with 
any  communication  made  to  him  in  his 
professional  capacity,  without  the  consent 
of   the  party  to  such  ccmmunlcatlor.; 

HR  7053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cerUln  evidence  In  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
pxirpoees;   and 

HR  7154.  An  act  to  author!?^  thf  Com- 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large 
of  dogs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R  6775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  .lor  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PF.O  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Presuient  pro  tempore. 
Woihington.June  1'    19C1 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E  Talmadoe,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  3tat<i  of  Georgia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cam.  Hatdkw, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submit t.ed : 

By  Mr  FTJLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Forelgrn  Relations : 

Ben  S  Stephansky.  of  Illinois  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2  to  be  .A.^lba-'..sador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlix)tentiary  tx,  Bolivia. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  C  >mmi  tee  ui.  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  U^e  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  il.e  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  L.i.nd  Agency. 

The  ACTING  I'RESIDENT  r^o  tem- 
pore. If  lht.re  be  no  furUier  rtports  of 
committees,  the  new  reports  on  tlie  E.\- 
ecutive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEB.^TE  DURING 
MORNING  HOLTl 

Mr  MANSFIP:IX)  Mr  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minuti?s. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDFJsT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iecticn.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SEN.ME  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M^Nsrrern.  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  followiru: 
committees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sesfion  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATmES  TO   INTER - 

NATION.AL         ATOMIC         ENERGY 

AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te.-r.- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Iniernational 
Atomic  Energy  Aeency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  llic  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre.s:- 
dent  be  immediately  notif.cd  of  tl.e  con- 
firmation of   these   nommatioiis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  Without  objecuon,  the  Picsidtnt 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LFGlSL-^TR-E  SESSION 
Mr     MANSFIELi:».     Mr.    President     I 
move  tliat  the  Sen;n.e  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  le'Jislative  business 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PtHMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS    TO    PEDERAI  -rirATE 

Unemployment  Compensation  System 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  program  of 
additional  unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  equalization  grants,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  to  establish  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
plovers  in  a  Sta'e  which  does  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  est^ablish  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
pen.'^T.tion  to  workers  undergoing  occupational 
training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax  credits  to 
en  plovers  in  a  State  which  does  not  meet 
such  requirements,  to  Increase  the  wage  base 
for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax.  to  establish  a  Federal  additional  com- 
pensation and  equalization  account  In  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes  i  with  accon-ipanying  papers)  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Amendment    or    Career    Compensation    Act 
or    1959.    Relating    to    Incentive    Pay    for 

.  Certain  OrncERS 

'  A  letter  from,  the  Depu'^y  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
accrued  portion  of  incentive  pay  to  certain 
aeronautically  rated  or  designated  officers 
who  have  been  eligible  to  such  pay  for  a 
minimum  of  at  least  10  years  and  who  sub- 
sequently are  removed  from  the  status  to 
such  eligibility  due  to  the  fact  that  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made  that  the  require- 
ment for  them  in  this  capacity  is  no  longer 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed  Services. 

George  W    Ross.  Jr. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  prop<jsed  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  George  W  Ross,  Jr  (with  accompany- 
ing papers  I ;  to  he  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


I       PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petition.?,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

I  By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore: 

A  Jotnt  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

"Senate  Joint  RESoLtTioN   36 

"Joint   resolution    relating    to    the    Office    of 

Saline  Water  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 

Interior 

"Whereas  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the 
US.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
quested Congress  for  $1,755,000  in  appropria- 
tions to  continue  Its  program  of  research 
and  development  of  sea  and  brackish  water 
conversion  processes;  and 

"Whereas  in  testimony  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, officials  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
said  that  construction  of  larger  plants  and 
Incorporation  of  additional  improvements 
can  lower  present  costs  considerably,  and 
research    holds    promise   of   developing   en- 


tirely new  methods  which  may  permit  the 
attainment   of   a  major  breakthrough;*  and 

"Whereas  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  by 
contracts  with  private  industrial  firms  au- 
thorized In  their  program  by  Congress,  will 
complete  construction  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  a  demonstration  plant  to  convert 
sea  water  into  fresh  water  at  Point  Loma, 
near  San  Diego;  and 

"Whereas  the  Chief  of  Basic  Research  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  testified  before  a 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  'I  think  we  are  approaching 
economically   competitive   converted   water'; 

and 

"Whereas  all  these  signs  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  future  municipal  and  industrial 
water  needs  of  the  southern  California  coast- 
al shelf  could  soon  be  served  economically 
and  feasibly  from  the  bordering  Pacific 
Ocean;   and 

"Whereas  an  economic  process  to  treat 
brackish  waters  so  as  to  Improve  their  qual- 
ity and  permit  their  reuse  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  number  of  areas  of  California: 
and 

"Whereas  water  conversion  processes, 
when  applied  In  an  economically  feasible 
manner,  will  help  f>ermit  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  go  to  the  bond  market  to  finance 
other  needed  programs  In  addition  to  water 
development:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (iointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully endorses  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
and  urges  the  California  delegation  In  the 
Congress  to  support  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  be  It  ftjrther 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cople*  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stat<  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  42 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  Income 
taxation  of  the  interest  derived  from  pub- 
lic bonds 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  have  In  the 
past  and  are  now  currently  engaged  in  fi- 
nancing, through  the  Issuance  of  bonds, 
needed  public  Improvements  such  as  the 
building  of  schools,  highways,  water  and 
sewer  distribution  systems  and  other  proj- 
ects for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  people:  and 

"Whereas  the  Interest  Income  which  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  in  the 
past  and  is  now  currently  exempt  from  the 
imposition  of  any  Federal  income  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  in- 
terest of  such  bonds,  as  IncomA,  would  re- 
sult in  the  curtailment  of  construction  of 
needed  public  Improvements,  and  would  re- 
sult In  either  an  Increase  of  taxes  Imposed 
by  the  State  of  California  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  order  to  pay  higher 
Interest  costs,  or  the  a.ssumptlon  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  respoiislbillty  of 
financing  such  Improvements:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  national 
movement  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  on  the  Interest  Income 
from  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 


any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  exec- 
utive branch  thereof,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  subjecting  the  Income  from 
State  and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax  or 
to  cause  the  tax  to  be  Increased  because  of 
such  bond  holdings  by  a  taxpayer  whether 
or  not  the  Increase  is  in  fact  titled  a  tax; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  45 

"Joint   re.solutlon   relative   to   establishment 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 

"Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  are  now 
considering  legislation  to  establish  a  Touth 
Conservation  Corps;  and 

"Whereas  among  the  most  pressing  and 
depressing  problems  of  today  are  the  rise  In 
unemployment,  rising  relief  costs,  and  In- 
crease of  Jvivenlle  delinquency;    and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  established  that  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  be  a  most 
Important  resource  of  combating  all  of  these 
three  underslrable  phases  of  our  natlonsd 
life;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  could  achieve  essential  public  Im- 
provements, worth  more  than  the  cost  en- 
tailed: and 

"Whereas  the  work  most  needed  to  be 
done  generally  lies  in  national  forests,  in 
national  parks,  or  in  such  projects  as  flood 
prevention  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  far 
removed  from  the  cities  or  States  where  most 
of  the  youths  enrolled  for  such  programs 
now  reside:   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  and  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  of  this  State  have  camp 
programs  for  youths  already  under  sentence 
by  the  courts,  and  the  Federal  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  would  provide  for  voluntary 
enrollment:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly)  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully urges  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion as  propoeed  In  S.  404.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor 
training  and  employment  for  young  men  and 
to  advance  the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  national  resources  of 
timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational 
areas;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  letter  from  the  Harllngen  (Tex.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  signed  by  J.  E.  Bell,  man- 
ager, transmitting  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  relating  to  the  closing  of  the  Har- 
llngen Air  Force  Base;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Yarbobouch  on 
June  12.  1961.  p.  9941.  Congressional 
Record.) 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Alaska 
Carriers  Association,  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  and  regulation  of  transportation 
between  the  original  48  States  and  points 
In  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  relative  to  reorganization  plans 
affecting  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Government   Operations 

A  resolution  adoptee  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  certain  land  located  at  the  naval 
ammunition  depot,  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Bad  River  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians,  at  Oda- 
nah.  Wis.,  relating  to  Indian  problems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. ^  , 

Tlie  petition  of  Hem-y  M.  Henderson,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga..  relating  tj  civil  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  J\idiclary 


the  s»»crftAry  o'  state  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  fnin  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  earneiitly 
requestlBg  that  eacli  use  his  best  effort*  to 
carry   out   the   purp^v^s   ciS   tins  rei-jlulloi .. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  /iSSEMBLY 
Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  tne  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  PastoreI.  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State5  to  enact  S  986.  a 
bill  to  assist  in  the  reduct  on  of  unem- 
ployment through  \he  acceleration  of 
capital  expenditure  propram.s.  passed  by 
the  General  Assemtly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, be  inserted  in  the  RECOnD,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

As  a  co.s;)on.s<^)r  ol'  S.  986.  Introduced 
by  my  disting\;ished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark), 
I  am  particularly  phased  to  have  the 
honor  of  submittini;  this  resolution  for 
the  HEroFD  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  passage  of  S  986  would 
help  to  relieve  uneinplo\Tnent  in  State.s 
like  mine  wh;ch  l.ave  long  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  Moreover,  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  986  would  help  provide  some 
of  the  much  ne^fied  publ:c  facilities  for 
many    of    our    h;ird-proi.s<xl    towns    and 

cities. 

?"or  all  the.se  rea.sons.  I  am  indeed 
heartened  to  know  Df  the  support  of  the 
Of-nera!  Aiywrnbly  of  Rhodt  Lsland  and 
Providence  Plantations  for  S    986 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  t,o  the  Committee  on 
I>abo:  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  u>  be  pnr.ued  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Whereas  the  problems  of  labor  dt^-re.ssM 
are«s  *re  national  In  scope  an1  a  national 
■oluti  in  i.s  required     md 

Whcreaa  any  ~\\r\  is  labor  area  which  has 
a  hard  ore  of  i.nt  nployment  will  benefit 
Unmea-suraby  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  Se.-.atf  9S6,   and 

Where:!.';  It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  that  Implementation  be  given  to  the 
principle  of  full  employment  by  providing 
for  the  use  of  federally  enacted  legislation  to 
contribute  to  a  sound  and  Buijstantlal  labor 
force;   and 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
has  been  classed  as  a  labor  surplus  area, 
would  benefit  substantially  by  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  legislation:   Now.  therefore    be 

Resolved.  That  the  General  A.ssembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  hereby  urges  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  to  enact  Senate  986.  legis- 
lation that  would  assist  In  the  reduction  of 
unemployment  through  the  acceleration  of 
capital  expenditure  programs,  and  be  U 
further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 


TKACTORS  FOR  FREEDOM- 
PETITION 

Ml-  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  petition  signed  by  214  citizens  of 
Oley.  Pa.,  relating  to  the  proposal  of 
tractors  for  freedom.  I  ask  unanimr^us 
consent  that  the  petition  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  the  signatures  attached  as  fol- 
lows: 

Petition  To  Halt  T».\ctor8  roR  Freedo  m 
As  voters,  taxpayers,  and  Interested  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
still  hold  democracy  as  the  best  way  of  i;ov- 
erninent,  we  are  signing  this  petition  to  halt 
the  uactors-for-freedom  movement. 

We  ask  our  representatives  In  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  by  exercising  their  duties  as 
ovu-  representatives  to  halt  this  outrageous 
blackmail  on  the  part  of  Castro  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

Signed  by  Lyda  R.  Strock,  and  213  other 
citizens  of  Oley,  Pa. 


REPORTS  OF   A  COMMITTEi: 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Com  nut  tee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1371.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (e)  of 
section  307  of  the  CommunlcaUons  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Conimls- 
Elon  to  renew  a  station  license  In  the  t;afety 
and  special  radio  servicer  more  than  30 
days  prior  to  expiration  of  the  original  11- 
cz-nse      Rept.  No.   370 i  . 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Comriittee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secret, iry  of 
Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of  ciperts 
and  consultants   (Rejit    No    369). 


By  Vr    CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S  2l)68    A  bil!  for  The  relief  of  FYank  Lamb; 
to  the  C->mmitU'e  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     WILLIAMS   ol    De.aware    (for 
himself.  Mr.  ArKxN.  aiid  Mr-s.  SMrrH 
of  Maine)  : 
S  2069    A   bill  to  further   amend    the   In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954    as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Willxams  of 
Delaw.ire  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepiU-aie  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr  DODD: 
S.  2070.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Kabalan 
Farrls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
3.3071    A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of    the 
Career   Compensation   Act   of    1949    so   as   to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  engage    voluntarily   In   any    activity   or 
conduct  while  a  prisoner  of  war  which  re- 
sults In  the  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  pay  or  allowances  from 
the    United    States;    to    Uie    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Case  of  South 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  ur.dir  a  sep  vrate  heading.) 
By  MrRANDOLTH. 
S.  2072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca  A. 
Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr  HILL: 
S.  2073.  A  bill  to  authorize  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  tl^.e  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Wellnre  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  KEATING. 
S.  2074.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  method  by 
which  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  their 
committees  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts 
In  compelling  the  testimony  of  witr. esses, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  KRAxrwc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  tc  amend 
sections  4(a)  and  6  of  the  ImmlEra-lor.  and 
Nationality  Act  of  September  11.  1957  as 
amended:  to  the  Committ.ee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  j 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Talmadge  )  : 
S,  2065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  Uie  Goal  Island  and  Carters  Island 
Dams  on  the  Savannah  River,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  for  flood  control,  power,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    KEATING    i  by  request  i  : 
S.  206«.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Agnciltural 
Adjustment  Act  of   1933.  as   amended     rela- 
tive   to   marketing    of   apples:    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forest ."-y 

Bv  Mr    ERVIN   (for  hlmseir.  Mr    EaST- 

LAKD.      Mr       JOHNSTViN.     MR.     MiClJX- 

i>N,  and  Mr  Btrd  of  Virginia) 
S.  2067  A  bill  to  make  voluntary  admis- 
sions and  confessions  admissible  in  crim- 
inal i>ro<-eeding8  and  prosecuUons  m  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  Committee  on  th-f  Judi- 

clarv.  . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  EaviK  waen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
DISAPPROVAL      OF      REORGANIZA- 
TION   PLAN    NO.    5    OP    1961 

Mr  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res.  158'  opposniig  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1961.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  en  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

(See  the  above  resolut:on  prnted  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Dirksei>», 
which  api:>ears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. )  ^^^^^^^___ 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  VOLUNTARY  AD- 
MISSIONS AND  CON-FESSIONS  IN 
CERTAIN  CRIMINAL  PROCEED- 
LNGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Seiiator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  McClillan:,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr  Eastland],  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
i  Mr.  Johnston!,  the  senior  Senator  from 
VirRinia  IMr.  Byrd].  and  myself.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
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to  make  voluntary  admissions  and  con- 
fessions in  criminal  proceedings  and 
prosecutions  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ad- 
missible against  defendents. 

Mr.  President,  the  risin^i  tide  of  crime 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  points 
i:p  once  again  the  need  for  legislation 
to  clarify  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of 
1957  in  the  Mallory  case  i  354  U.S.  449'. 
That  ruling,  as  you  will  recall,  held  in- 
admissible the  voluntary  statement  of  a 
convicted  and  sely^onfessed  rapist  be- 
cause of  the  delay  m  taking  him  before 
a  committing  magistrate.  The  Court 
held  that  a  delay  of  7'^  hours  in  ar- 
raigning the  prisoner  violated  rule  5' a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  requires  that  an  arrested 
person  be  taken  before  a  committing 
cfBcer  without  'unnecessary  delay." 

The  Mallory  ruling  and  the  decision 
in  the  earlier  case  of  Mc^'abb  v.  United 
States  '318  U.S  332'.  have  resulted  in 
abolishing  an  old  and  fundamental  rule 
of  evidence  regarding  the  admissibility 
of  a  confession  Prior  to  these  decisions, 
the  sole  test  of  the  admi-ssibility  of  a 
confession  was  whether  it  was  made  vol- 
untarily. Under  this  rule,  if  a  con- 
fession was  freely  and  voluntarily  made, 
it  was  deemed  to  be  tnastworthy.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  a  showing  that  de- 
lay itself  constituted  sufTlcient  induce- 
ment to  elicit  an  involuntary  confession, 
the  court  would  adjudge  such  con- 
fession inadmissible.  But.  the  point  is. 
that  mere  delay  m  itself  was  not  enough 
to  invalidate  a  confession. 

In  the  Mallory  case,  time  alone  was 
the  deciding  factor  There  was  no 
showing  that  any  dure.ss  was  used  in 
extracting  the  confession  from  the 
prisoner  Indeed,  there  was  no  allega- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that 
any  force  whatever  was  used  to  get  him 
to  confess  to  the  crime.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  confession 
was  anything  but  voluntarily  given. 
But.  despite  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
confession  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
confession  was  substantiated  by  all  the 
facts  of  the  crime  charged  to  the  prison- 
er, it  was  invalidated  merely  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  to  ap- 
ply time  alone  as  the  test  of  admissi- 
bility of  a  confession  is  both  unsound 
and  unreasonable.  It  subverts  a  statute 
relating  to  the  duty  of  an  arresting  of- 
ficer into  a  i-ule  of  evidence.  Because 
a  police  officer  fails  to  observe  the  re- 
quirements of  rule  5' a  a  self-confessed 
murderer,  rapist,  or  armed  robber  may 
be  turned  loose  on  society.  In  other 
words,  the  supposed  sins  of  the  pohce- 
man  are  visited  upon  an  innocent 
society. 

I  I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  throw  on  the  scrap- 
heap  the  time-honored  test  of  voluntari- 
ness as  to  the  admissibility  of  a  con- 
fession when  it  approved  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  I  submit  that  Congress  had 
no  intention  of  loosing  convicted  mur- 
derers and  rapists  upon  a  hapless  pub- 
lic merely  because  a  police  officer  failed 


to  take  a  prisoner  before  a  committing 
magistrate  before  the  lapse  of  7 '2  hours. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  many  protec- 
tions which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  bestows  upon  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes.  But.  in  the  words  of 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff.  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
testified  at  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  "Confessions  and  Police 
Detention,"  in  1958: 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  purpose 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  protect  the  public. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  essential  that  no 
innocent  person  b*  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
that  oppressive  methods  be  not  used  against 
the  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
indispensable  that  victims  of  a  crime  and 
potential  victims  of  possible  future  crimes 
receive  protection.  The  victim  must  not  be- 
come a  forgotten  man.  As  was  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  in  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts 
(291  US.  97,  122).  •Justice,  though  due  to 
the  accused,  is  due  to  the  accuser  also.  The 
concept  of  fairness  must  not  be  strained  till 
it  Is  narrowed  to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep 
the  balance  true." 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Mal- 
lory decision.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  base  its  decisions  on  any  consti- 
tutional issue.  It  did  not  suggest  that 
to  admit  Mallory's  confession  into  evi- 
dence would  be  a  violation  of  due  proc- 
ess. The  Court  based  its  decision  on  its 
interpretation  of  the  will  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  rule  5' a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Court  has  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  will  and  intent  of  Congress 
m  this  matter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  voluntary  admissions  and 
confessions  admissible  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings and  prosecutions  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair ».  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2067)  to  make  voluntary 
admissions  and  confessions  admissible 
in  criminal  proceedings  and  prosecu- 
tions in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ervin  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  5  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedures  for  the  United  States  District 
Courts  or  any  other  rule  or  statute  of  like 
purport,  a  voluntary  admission  or  a  volun- 
tary confession  of  an  accused  shall  be  ad- 
missible against  him  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding or  prosecution  in  the  courta  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  finding  of  the  trial  court  in  respect 
to  the  voluntariness  of  the  admission  or  con- 
fession shall  be  binding  upon  any  reviewing 
court  In  the  event  it  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 


REDUCTION  OF  OIL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE  AND  REDUCTION  OF 
MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVE  RATE  LIMI- 
TATION ON  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 
TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMrs.  Smith),  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  refei-ence  a  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  over  a  3 -year  period 
from  27 'i2  to  20  percent  and  simultane- 
ously to  reduce  the  maximum  effective 
rate  limitation  on  individual  income 
taxes  from  its  present  87  to  60  percent. 
Under  the  bill  the  changes  would  be 
made  as  follows: 

Beginning  January  1,  1962,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  would  be  reduced 
from  27 '2  to  25  percent.  This  would 
produce  a  revenue  gain  of  $75  million 
over  present  law.  On  that  same  date. 
January  1,  1962,  the  overall  limitation 
on  individual  income  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced from  87  to  75  percent.  This  latter 
action  would  result  in  a  loss  in  revenue 
of  S25  million  and,  taJcen  together, 
would  leave  the  Treasury  Department 
with  a  net  gain  of  $50  million  for  this 
year. 

Effective  January  1,  1963.  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  would  be  further  re- 
duced from  25  to  22 '2  percent,  and 
simultaneously  the  effective  rate  limita- 
tion on  individual  income  taxes  would  be 
reduced  from  75  to  65  percent.  The  re- 
duction in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  27 '2  to  22 '2  percent  would  bring 
the  revenue  gain  to  $160  million  against 
a  loss  in  revenue  of  $80  million  as  the 
result  of  reducing  the  effective  rate 
limitation  of  individual  taxes  from  87  to 
65  percent.  Thus  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  in  which  the  second 
adjustment  is  made  would  gain  $80  mil- 
lion in  revenue. 

The  third  year,  beginning  with  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964,  the  depletion  allowance  on 
oil  would  be  reduced  another  2 '2  per- 
cent, bringing  it  to  20  percent,  and  on 
that  date  the  maximum  effective  rate 
limitation  on  individual  income  taxes 
would  be  reduced  to  60  percent.  Re- 
ducing the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
27 '2  to  20  percent  would  provide  an 
estimated  revenue  gain  of  $250  million 
annually.  Reducing  the  maximum  effec- 
tive rate  limitation  on  individual  in- 
comes from  its  present  87  percent  to  60 
percent  would  result  in  a  loss  in  revenue 
of  $130  million  annually,  leaving  the 
Treasury  with  a  revenue  gain  of  $120 
million. 

Thus  we  find  that  these  two  long  over- 
due corrections  in  our  basic  revenue  laws 
can  be  made,  and  still  the  Government 
after  taking  both  into  consideration 
would  have  an  increased  revenue  of  $120 
million  annually. 

I  recognize  and  respect  the  oil  indus- 
try as  one  of  the  Important  segments  of 
our  American  free  enterprise  system, 
but  the  27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion  rate 
is  too  high.  This  rate  was  established 
at  a  time  when  our  maximimi  corporate 
rates  and  the  maximum  individual  in- 
come tax  rates  were  both  well  below  20 
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percent  and  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
operating  oui  Government  was  only 
about  3  percent  of  what  It  is  today. 

With  the  corporate  rate  now  fixed  at 
52  percent  and  individual  rates  running 
as  high  as  87  percent.  I  do  not  think 
the  oil  industry  is  paying  its  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  $80  billion  annual 
budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  the  XJS. 
Government  to  take  87  percent  of  a  tax- 
payer's income  is  confiscatory:  further- 
more, it  retards  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  American  private  enterprise 
system  Evidence  that  thi.^  rate  has  been 
advanced  beyond  the  p>oint  of  diminish- 
ing returns  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
reducing  the  effective  rate  limitation 
from  87  to  60  percent  would  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  of  only  $130  million  an- 
nually. 

These  two  proposed  changes  are  being 
coupled  together  since  they  both  deal 
largely  with  incomes  of  taxpayers  in  the 
upper  brackets  Taken  together,  both 
corrections  can  be  made  and  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  still  can  pick  up  an  addi- 
tional $120  million  in  revenue  from  a.i 
industry  which  under  existing  law  is  not 
paying  its  profwrtionatc  part  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Government. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  legislation  of  this  nature  must 
originate  in  the  House  or  be  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  .some  revenue  measme 
previously  enacted  in  the  House.  There- 
fore, this  proposal  will  be  resubmitted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  first  appropri- 
ate revenue-producing  measure  which 
comes  before  us.  I  do  not  consider 
either  the  Federal-aid  highway  bill,  H.R. 
6713.  which  has  a  revenue-producing 
section,  or  the  bill  to  extend  the  excise 
and  corpMjrate  tax  rates  beyond  the  June 
30  deadline  H  R  7446.  as  appropriate 
measures  for  thi.s  amt-ndment,  but  there 
will  be  other  bills  to  which  this  can  be 
offered 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  a.s  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  dated  June  7.  1961. 
signed  by  Colin  F.  Stam,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  m  which  he  outlines  the 
loss  In  revenue  from  the  successive 
changes  in  the  maximum  effective  rate 
limitations  as  well  as  the  gains  in  rev- 
enue which  will  result  in  the  three  re- 
ductions 111  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
rates. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  or  thk  United  States. 
Joint  Committee  on  Inteknal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Washington    June  7.  1961. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  As  you  requested 
the  staff  has  prepared  a  draft  of  an  :imend- 
ment  ( attached  l  to  reduce  the  overall  max- 
imum limitation  on  individual  Income  tax 
from  87  percent  at  present  to  60  percent 
over  a  3-year  period,  and  to  lower  the  rate 
of  percentage  depletion  In  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells  from  27V3  percent  at  present 
to  20  percent,  also  over  a  3-year  period 

With  respect  to  the  overall  limitation  on 
individual  Income  taxes,  the  draft  provides 


for  a  three-step  reduction  at  1-year  inter- 
vals, commencing  in  196i  For  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1962  the  rate 
would  be  75  percent.  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1963  the  rat*  w^uld  be 
65  percent;  and  for  taxable  years  beginning 
In  1964  and  thereafter,  the  Uniitatlon  would 
be  60  percent  The  staff  estimates  that 
these  changes  In  the  overall  limitation 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  amounts  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Revenue  loss 

I  In  millions] 
Maximum  effective  rate  limitation,  percent ; 

75_. $25 

65 - 80 

60 130 

The  draft  also  provides  for  a  three-step 
reduction  in  the  SV'j -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas,  ai  1-year  intervals, 
commencing  In  1962.  Under  the  draft,  for 
taxable  years  beginning  In  1962,  the  rate 
would  be  25  percent;  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning In  1963,  the  rate  would  be  224  per- 
cent; and  for  taxable  years  beginning  In  1964 
and  thereafter,  the  rate  would  be  20  percent 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  small  changes  in  the  depletion  rate 
for  oil  and  gas.  because  we  do  not  have  the 
data  we  need  concerning  the  present  effect 
of  the  50-perceut  limitation,  and  because 
the  data  on  depletion  claimed  on  individual 
income  tax  returns  is  incomplete  Conse- 
quently, our  estimates  for  your  proposal  are 
rough. 
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I  hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Colin  F.  Stam 

Chief  of  Staff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2069'  to  further  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  introduced  by  Mr.  Wh-liams 
of  Delaware  •  for  himself.  Mr.  Aiken. 
and  Mrs  Smith  of  Maine),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 


DISALLOWANCE  TO  TURNCOATS 
OF  RECOVERY  OF  BACK  PAY 
AND    ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  will  make  it  un- 
necessary to  pay  soldiers  who  become 
turncoaUs  hereafter  This  situation  was 
brought  into  focus  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Bell 
against  United  States,  handed  down  on 
May  22,  1961. 

Regardless  of  the  correctness  of  that 
particular  decision  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, I  am  sure  that  to  permit  a  turn- 
coat to  recover  backpay  durmg  the  time 
when  he  had  defected  to  the  enemy  is, 
as  Chief  Judge  Jones,  fo  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  stated,  to  put  a  premium  on 
dishonor." 


The  decision  of  the  U.S  Supreme 
Court  which  permits  the  awarding  of 
military  backpay  was  a  tribute  to  the 
ob.iectivity  of  our  traditional  system  of 
justice;  but  to  continue  the  legality 
would  make  a  Uiockery  of  the  principles 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  country 
that  we  all  hold  dear 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  of  course, 
could  not  have  a  retroactive  effect.  I 
would  hope  that  legislation  applying 
prospectively  would  never  have  need  for 
application,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
this  situation  could  recur,  and  it  would 
be  folly  not  to  take  positive  action  to 
avoid  liability  for  pay  to  tunicoats  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  given  early 
consideration 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Bell  and 
others  against  United  States,  delivered 
on  May  22.  1961.  be  printed  at  this  tx)int 
in  the  Record.  I  do  not  ask  that  the 
footnotes  be  printed,  but  that  the  de- 
cision Itself,  as  delivered  by  Mr  Justice 
Stewart,  be  printed 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Justice  Stewart  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  petitioners  were  eniisted  nieu  in  the 
U.S.  Army  who  were  captured  during  the 
hostilities  in  Korea  in  1950  and  1951  In 
the  prison  camps  to  which  they  were  taken 
they  behaved  with  utter  disloyalty  to  their 
comrades  and  to  their  country  After  the 
Ko'-ean  armistice  In  the  summer  of  1953 
they  relused  repatriation  and  went  to  Com- 
munist China  They  were  formally  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  in  1954  In  1955 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  Later 
that  year  they  filed  claims  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  accrued  pay  anji  al- 
lowances When  these  claims  were  denied 
they  brought  the  present  action  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  p.-^.y  and  allowances  from  the 
lime  of  their  capture  V-)  the  dat*  of  their 
discha.rge  from  the  Army.  The  Court  of 
Claims  decided  agnUist  them,  stating  that 
■  inicither  the  light  of  reason  nor  the  logic 
of  analysis  of  the  undisputed  facts  ol  record 
can  possibly  justify  the  granting  of  a  judg- 
ment favorable  to  these  plaintiffs"  (181  F. 
Supp  668  6741  Judge  Madden  dissented. 
We  granted  certiorari  to  consider  a  seem- 
ingly Important  stattitory  question  with  re- 
s}Wt  to  military  pay  i363  U  S.  837  1 

The  Court  of  Claims  made  detailed  find- 
ings of  fact  with  respect  to  the  petitioners" 
conduct  as  prisoners  of  war  based  upon  a 
stipulation  filed  by  the  parties  These  clr- 
cum.'^tAnccs  need  not  be  set  out  in  minute 
detail  They  are  adequately  summarized  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  as 
follows: 

[Diuring  the  period  of  their  confinement 
each  of  The  three  plaintiffs  became  monitors 
for  the  'forced  study  groups,  the  sessions  of 
which  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  at- 
tend .\rmed  guards  attended  these  sessions. 
The  programs  Included  lectures  picturing 
what  were  declared  to  be  the  bad  aspect. ■=  of 
life  in  the  United  States  as  contrasted  with 
idyllic  life  under  communism  As  monitors, 
they  procured  and  distributed  propaganda 
literature  and  threatened  to  turn  in  names 
of  any  prisoners  who  refused  to  read  and 
discuss    favorably    these    propaganda    hand- 

OUt5 

"Each  pf  the  plaintiffs  made  tape  record- 
ings which  were  used  as  broadcast*  and  o\er 
the   camp   public    address  svstem      Each   of 
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mem  wore  Chinese  uniforms  and  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  meetings  outside  the  camp. 
The  deUlls  of  the  plaintiffs'  consorting, 
fraternlzlR^.  and  cooperating  with  their 
captors  and  the  devious  ways  In  which  they 
sought  favors  for  themselves,  thus  causing 
hardship  and  siifferlng  to  the  other  prison- 
ers, are  set  out  In  our  findings.   •    •    • 

Two  of  Bell's  recordings  were  broadcast 
over  the  Pelplng  radio,  stating  among  other 
things  that  on  the  orders  of  his  platoon 
leader,  his  men  had  killed  North  Kcr^.m 
prisoners  of  war.  and  that  President  Tru- 
man was  a  warmonger.  In  written  articles 
for  the  camp  newspaper  he  alleged  that 
American  troops  had  commuted  atrocities 
and  he  personally  had  been  ordered  to  kill 
women  and  children  and  not  to  take  prison- 
ers of  war.  and  that  If  given  the  opportunity 
he  would  run  a  tank  over  the  President's 
body 

•■Be:i  was  paid  money  to  write  the?e  ar- 
ticles. He  also  delivered  lectures  before  his 
company  and  to  the  camp  on  American 
aggression.  He  appeared  voluntarily  In  a 
motion  picture  and  appeared  In  bimonthly 
plays.  He  stated  that  If  given  a  weapon 
he  would  fight  against  the  United  States. 
He  sold  food  Intended  for  the  sick  to  other 
prisoners  of  war  By  making  reports  to 
the  Chinese,  he  caused  one  man  to  be 
bayonetted  and  others  to  be  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement. 
I  "Cowart  did  many  similar  things,  wrote 
propaganda  articles  accusing  American 
soldiers  of  atrocities  and  of  using  germ 
warfare  He  drew  posters  and  cartoons  for 
the  enemy,  acted  in  plays,  walked  and  talked 
with  the  Chinese  ofBcers,  guard.?,  and  inter- 
preters, lived  part  of  the  time  at  Chinese 
regimental  headquarters,  stated  he  hated 
America,  desired  to  study  In  China  and  to 
return  to  the  United  S'ates  In  5  years  to 
he'p  in  the  overthrow  <-'t  'he  Government. 

'Griggs  did  ma:;y  similar  things,  attended 
enemy  parties,  visited  Chinese  headquarters 
frequently,  referred  to  the  Chinese  as  com- 
rades, was  accorded  special  privileges,  made 
broadcasts.  sit;ned  leaflets,  wrote  articles  ac- 
cxising  the  American  soldiers  of  atrocities 
and  declared  the  United  States  had  used 
germ  warfare  " 

As  stated  in  their  brief  the  petitioners  "do 
not  admit  to  the  alleged  acts  of  dishonor 
contained  in  the  stipulation  and  the  find- 
ings of  fact,  but  rather  demur  to  them  on 
the  grounds  that  such  facts  are  irrelevant 
and  immaterial  in  a  civil  action  for  military 
pay  provided  by  statute  '  The  statute  upon 
•which  the  petitioners  re;y  Is  an  ancient  one. 
It  was  first  enacted  in  1814  and  has  been 
xeenacted  many  times.     It  provider: 

"Every  noncomml-^sioned  officer  and  pri- 
vate of  the  Regular  Army,  and  every  <  tBcer, 
noncommissioned  officer,  and  private  of  any 
inllltla  or  volunteer  corps  m  the  service  of 
the  United  States  who  is  captured  by  the 
enemy,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during 
Ills  captivity,  notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  hla  term  of  service,  the  same  pay.  sub- 
sistence, and  allowance  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled  while  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  pnvLsion  =hail  not 
be  construed  to  entitle  any  prisoner  of  war 
of  such  militia  corps  to  any  pay  or  com- 
pensation after  the  date  of  hi.s  parole,  except 
the  traveling  expenses  allowed  by  law  '  (37 
U.S  C.  242  1  . 

Although  the  plain  language  of  this  law 
appears  to  entitle  the  petitioners  to  their 
Army  pay  and  allowances  during  their  im- 
prisonment In  Korea,  the  Governmeiit  has 
urged  various  grounds  upon  which  we  should 
hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are 
Inapplicable  We  have  concluded  that  :i  ne 
of  the  theories  advanced  by  the  Govf nmient 
can  serve  as  a  valid  basis  to  circumvent  the 
unambiguous  financial  obligation  which  the 
law  impofies. 

The  Army  a  refusal  to  pay  the  petitioners 
was  based  upon  an  administrative  detern,i- 
nation   that    all    prisoners    '^f   war    who   had 


deciine<i  repatriation  alter  the  Korean  armi- 
stice "advocate,  or  are  members  of  an  or- 
ganization which  advocates,  the  overthrow 
of  the  U  S.  G.  >vernment  by  force  or  vio- 
lence." In  refusing  to  honor  the  petitl-  ners' 
claims  upcjn  this  ground,  the  Army  was  ap- 
parently relying  upon  a  statute  enacted  in 
1939  which  made  It  unlawful  to  pay  from 
funds  appropriated  by  any  act  of  Congreaa 
the  compensation  of  "any  person  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  "  who  was  a  member  of  "any 
political  party  or  organization  which  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  In  the  United  States." 
That  this  statute  was  the  basis  of  the  Army's 
decision  is  evident  not  only  in  the  language 
employed  In  rejecting  the  petitioners'  de- 
mands, but  also  In  the  pleadings  filed  In 
the  Court  of  Claims.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, now  decide  the  applicability  of  this 
statute  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
for  the  reason  that  the  statute  was  repealed 
more  than  a  year  before  the  Army  relied  upon 
it  in  refusing  to  pay  the  petitioners. 

Although  this  was  the  only  ground  ever 
advanced  for  the  administrative  denial  of  the 
petitioners'  claims,  the  Government's  brief 
in  this  court,  for  understandable  reasons, 
does  not  even  mention  this  repealed  statute. 
Instead,  the  Government  now  relies  upon 
other  grounds  to  avoid  the  provisions  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  section  242.  It 
says  that  the  petitioners  violated  their  obli- 
gation of  faithful  service,  and  points  to  the 
principle  of  contract  law  that  "one  who  will- 
fully commits  a  material  breach  of  a  con- 
tract can  recover  nothing  under  it  (4  Willis- 
ton,  'Contracts'  (1936  ed.).  sec.  1022,  pp. 
2823-2834:  5  Willlston.  'Contracts'  (1936  ed  ) , 
sec.  1477:  5  Corbin.  Contracts'  (1951  ed.). 
sec.  1127.  pp.  564-565:  see  also  'Restatement 
Contracts,'  sec  357(1 )  (a)  ) ." 

In  accord  with  this  principle,  the  Govern- 
ment argues  that  in  the  Missing  Persons  Act, 
a  statute  first  enacted  In  1942,  Congress  pro- 
vided a  statutory  basis  for  denying  the  peti- 
tioners' claims.  We  do  not  so  construe  that 
statute. 

Preliminarily,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  com- 
mon-law rules  governing  private  contracts 
have  no  place  in  the  area  of  military  pay.  A 
soldier's  entitlement  to  pay  Is  dependent 
upon  statutory  right.  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  are  good  men  and 
rascals,  courageous  men  and  cowards,  honest 
men  and  cheats.  If  a  soldier's  conduct  falls 
below  a  specified  level  he  Is  subject  to  dis- 
cipline, and  his  punishment  may  Include  the 
forfeiture  of  future  but  not  of  accrued  pay. 
But  a  soldier  who  h:ui  not  received  such  a 
pimlshment  from  a  duly  constituted  court- 
martial  Is  entitled  to  the  statutory  pay  and 
allowances  of  his  grade  and  statxis.  however 
Ignoble  a  soldier  he  may  be. 

This  basic  principle  has  always  br?n  rec- 
ognized. It  has  been  reflected  throughout 
otir  history  in  numerous  court  decisions  and 
in  the  opinions  of  Attorneys  General  and 
Judge  Advocates  General.  "Enlistment  is  a 
contract;  but  it  Is  one  of  those  contracts 
which  changes  the  status;  and.  where  that 
Is  chauiged.  no  breach  of  the  contract  de- 
stroys the  new  status  or  relieves  from  the 
obligations  which  its  existence  Imposes.  By 
enlii^tment  the  citizen  becomes  a  soldier. 
His  rei  itlons  to  the  State  and  the  public  are 
changed.  He  acquires  a  new  status,  with 
correlative  rights  and  duties;  and  although 
he  may  violate  his  contract  obligations,  his 
status  as  a  soldier  Is  unchanged,"  (/n  re 
Griniply    a37  US     147.    151.    152i\. 

.Mmost  100  years  ago  Attorney  Oeneral 
Hnar  rer,dered  an  opinion  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  regarding  the  right  to  pay  of  a  Major 
Herod,  wh  i  hafl  b*»en  charged  wl'h  murder, 
arrested,  tried  by  a  c<jurt- martial  and  sen- 
tenced U)  be  hung  The  Attorney  General 
stated : 

"It  was  not  expressly  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence that  Herod  should  forfeit  his  pay  from 


the  date  of  his  arrest,  and  I  know  of  no 
staute  imposing  a  forfeiture  of  pay  from 
the  date  of  arrest  in  a  case  like  this  of 
Herod's,  The  sentence  that  he  be  hung 
nfvressarlly  Implied  a  dismissal  from  the 
service,  but  not,  as  It  seems  to  me.  the  for- 
feiture of  backpay.  I  can  find  no  authority 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  that,  as 
Herod  was  withdrawn  from  actual  military 
service  by  his  arrest  made  on  acount  of  a 
crime  committed  by  him,  on  the  general 
principle  that  pay  follows  services,  he  should 
not  be  paid  for  the  time  he  was  under  arrest 
The  monthly  pay  of  officers  of  the  Army  is 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  so  long  as  a  per- 
son Is  an  officer  of  the  Army  he  Is  entitled 
to  receive  the  pay  belonging  to  the  office, 
unless  he  has  forfeited  it  in  twrcordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law,  whether  he  has  actually 
p>erformed  military  service  on  not"  (13  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  103,  104) . 

A  similar  opinion  was  rendered  by  Attor- 
ney General  Alphonso  Taft  a  few  years  later. 
He  rejected  the  theory  of  the  second  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  that  "|l|f  the  man. 
by  his  misconduct  and  necessary  withdrawal 
from  service,  does  not  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract,  the  Government  cannot  be 
held  to  the  fulfillment  of  Its  part  thereof." 
The  Attorney  General  said: 

"The  Comptroller  has,  I  think,  miscon- 
ceived the  true  basis  of  the  right  to  | mili- 
tary] pay.  •  •  •  In  the  naval,  as  In  the 
military  service,  the  right  to  compensation 
does  not  depend  upon,  nor  Is  It  controlled 
by,  "general  principles  of  law";  It  rests  upon, 
and  is  governed  by,  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions or  regulations  made  In  pursuance 
thereof,  which  specially  apply  to  such  serv- 
ice. These  fix  the  pay  to  which  officers 
and  men  belonging  to  the  Navy  are  enti- 
tled; and  the  rule  to  be  deduced  therefrom 
Is  that  both  officers  and  men  become  enti- 
tled to  the  pay  thus  fixed  so  long  as  they 
remain  In  the  Navy,  whether  they  actually 
perform  service  or  not,  unless  their  right 
thereto  Is  forfeited  or  lost  In  some  one  of 
the  modes  prescribed  In  the  provisions  or 
regulations  adverted  to"  (15  Op.  Atty.  0«n. 
175.  176). 

This  principle  has  received  consistent  rec- 
ognition In  the  Court  of  Claims.  "It  would, 
we  think,  be  an  anomalous  proceeding  to 
permit  resort  to  the  courts  to  ascertain 
whether,  under  all  the  various  provisions 
with  respect  to  pay  and  allowances  of  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Investigations  should  obtain  to 
determine  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  the 
soldier  Involved  had  by  conscientious  serv- 
ice earned  what  the  statutes  allow  him" 
(White  V.  United  States.  72  Ct.  CI.  459,  468). 
"|Tlhe  mere  fact  that  an  officer  or  soldier 
Is  under  charges  does  not  deprive  him  of  his 
pay  and  allowances,  •  •  •  such  forfeiture 
can  only  be  Imposed  by  the  sentence  of  a 
lawful  court-martial"  (Walsh  v.  United 
States,  43  Ct.  CI    225.  231). 

The  statute  upon  which  the  petitioners 
rely  applies  this  same  principle  to  a  special- 
ized situation.  A  serviceman  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  thus  unable  to  perform  his 
normal  duties  Is  nonetheless  entitled  to  his 
pay.  The  rule  has  commanded  unquestioned 
adherence  throughout  our  history,  as  two 
cases  will  suffice  to  Illustrate. 

In  1807  a  sailor  named  John  Straughan 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake.  After  that  ressel's  Ill- 
starred  engagement  with  the  British  man- 
of-war  Leopard  off  Hampton  Roads,  Straugh- 
an was  taken  aboard  the  Leopard  and  im- 
pressed into  service  In  the  British  Navy. 
There  he  served  for  6  years  and  9  days  be- 
fore he  finally  was  repatriated.  Years  later 
his  widow  sued  for  his  pay  and  rations  as 
a  member  of  the  V  S  Navy  dnrlnB;  the  pe- 
riod he  had  been  held  by  the  British  The 
Court  of  Claims  ruled  that,  even  though 
we  had  not  been  at  war  in  1807,  the  Chesa- 
peake had  nevertheless  been  taken  by  an 
enemy,  and  that  Straughan's  widow  was  en- 
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titled  to  the  US  Navy  pay  and  allowances 
that  had  accrued  while  he  was  serving  with 
the  British  {Straughan  v  United  States,  1 
Ct.Cl  324) 

In  October  1863.  a  lieutenant  In  the  Union 
.'Vrmy  named  Henry  Jones  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Confederate  guerrillas  near  Elk  Run.  Va 
Jones  was  confined  In  Libby  Prison  until 
March  1,  1865.  when  he  was  exchanged  and 
returned  to  the  Union  lines.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  found  that  he  had  been  admin- 
istratively dismissed  from  the  service  In 
November  18«3.  because  he  had  been  In 
disobedience  of  orders  at  the  time  of  his 
capture  When  the  Army  for  that  reason 
refused  his  demand  for  pay  and  allowances, 
he  filed  suit  In  the  Court  of  Claims  The 
court  entered  Judgment  In  his  favor,  stating 
that  "Itlhe  contrary  would  be  to  hold  that 
an  executive  department  could  annul  and 
defy  an  act  of  Congress  at  Its  pleasure " 
{Jones  v.  United  States.  4  Ct   CI.  197,  203) . 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we  turn 
to  the  Government's  contention  that  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  authorized  the  Army  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  pyetltloners  their  statutory 
pay  and  allowances  in  this  case.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  the  Government 
deems  pertinent  are  set  out  In  the  margin 
Originally  enacted  in  1942  as  tempwrary 
legislation,  the  act  was  amended  and  re- 
enacted  several  times,  and  finally  was  made 
permanent  In  1957.  So  far  as  relevant  here, 
this  legislation  provides  that  any  person  In 
active  service  In  the  Army  "who  Is  officially 
determined  to  be  absent  In  a  status  of  cap- 
tured by  a  hostile  force"  Is  entitled  to  pay 
and  allowances;  that  "|t|here  shall  be  no 
entitlement  to  pay  and  allowances  for  any 
period  during  which  such  person  may  be 
officially  determined  absent  from  his  post  of 
duty  without  authority;  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designated  subordinate 
shall  have  authority  to  make  all  determina- 
tions necessary  In  the  administration  of  the 
act,  and  for  purposes  of  the  act  determina- 
tions so  made  as  to  any  status  dealt  with 
by  the  act  shall  be  conclusive. 

We  are  asked  first  to  hold  that  "|s|lnce 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  is  later  in  time.  Is 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  Includes  within 
lu  provisions  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
Revised  Statutes  1288  1  the  statute  upon 
which  the  petitioners  rely  | .  any  Inconsisten- 
cy or  repugnancy  between  the  two  statutes 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Missing 
Persons  Act  '  This  step  having  been  taken, 
we  are  asked  to  decide  that  the  petitioners, 
because  of  their  behavior  after  their  capture, 
were  no  longer  in  the  "active  service  in  the 
Army  •  •  •  of  the  United  States,  '  and  that 
they  were  therefore  not  covered  by  the  act 
It  Is  also  suggested,  alternatively,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  might  have  deter- 
mined that  each  of  the  petitioners  after  cap- 
ture was  "absent  from  his  post  of  duty  with- 
out authority,"  and,  therefore,  not  entitled 
to  pay  and  allowances  under  the  act  We 
can  find  no  support  for  these  contentions  in 
the  language  of  the  statute,  in  its  legislative 
history,  or  In  the  Secretary's  administrative 
determination. 

The  Missing  Per60i\s  Act  was  a  response  to 
unprecedented  personnel  problems  expe- 
rienced by  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  early 
months  after  our  entry  Into  the  Second 
World  War,  Originally  projxwed  by  the  Navy 
Department,  the  legislation  was  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  cover  the  other 
services.  As  the  committee  report,*  make 
clear,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was  to  alleviate  financial  hard.ship  suffered 
by  the  dependents  of  servicemen  reported  as 
missing. 

To  hold  that  the  Missing  Persons  Act  op- 
erated to  repeal  the  statute  upon  which  the 
petitioners  rely  would  be  a  long  step  to  take 
for  at  least  two  reasons  In  the  first  place 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  clearly  discloses  that 


at  the  lime  the  Missing  Persons  Act  was  be- 
ing considered,  the  committee  was  made 
fully  aware  of  the  1814  statute,  ai.d  mani- 
fested no  Inclination  to  disturb  it  Secondly. 
It  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  say  as  does 
the  Government,  that  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  is  "later  In  time."  After  the  original 
passage  of  that  act  In  1942,  the  sUitute  upon 
which  the  petitioners  rely  was  recodified  m 
1952  and  again  In  1958. 

But  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
repeal  by  Implication  Is  one  that  we  need  not 
determine  here,  for  It  Is  clear  that  under 
either  statute  the  petitioners  are  entitled 
to  the  pay  and  allowances  that  accrued  dur- 
ing their  detention  as  prisoners  of  war  The 
Missing  Persons  Act  unambiguously  provides 
that  any  person  "in  the  active  service  •  *  ' 
officially  determined  to  be  absent  In  a  status 
of  •  •  •  captured  by  a  hostile  force  •  •  •  lis) 
entitled  to  receive  or  to  have  credited  to  his 
account  the  same  *  •  •  pay  |and  allowances  | 
to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  beginning 
of  such  period  of  absence  •  •  •  '  It  affirm  a - 
lively  appears  on  this  record  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  In  the  active  service  of  the  Army, 
that  they  were  in  fact  captured  by  the  en- 
emy, and  that  they  were  later  officially  deter- 
mined to  be  "absent  In  a  status  of  •  •  * 
captured  by  a  hostile  force."  The  terms  of 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  are  therefore  ex- 
I^ressly  applicable. 

The  argiunent  that  it  was  open  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  determine  that 
the  petitioners  In  the  prison  camps  to  which 
they  were  taken  were  thereafter  "not  In 
the  active  service"  cannot  survive  even 
cursory  analysis.  In  the  Armed  Forces  the 
term  "active  service"  has  a  precise  meaning. 
a  meaning  not  dependent  upon  individual 
conduct  (10  use.  101)  Moreover,  the 
verbal  structure  of  the  act  reenforced  by 
common  sense,  clearly  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  active  service  "  refers  to  a  per- 
sons status  at  the  time  he  became  missing. 
Nothing  m  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  statute  or  of  lU  many  reenact- 
ments  offers  support  for  any  other  construc- 
tion. That  hUtory  simply  reflects  a  con- 
tinuing purpose  to  widen  the  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  the  benefactions  of  the 
law  were  to  be  extended,  from  the  time  those 
persons  became  missing. 

The  Government's  alternative  argiunent 
seems,  as  a  matter  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, equally  Invalid  The  legislative  history 
discloses  that  the  provision  denying  pay  to 
a  person  officially  determined  to  have  been 
"absent  from  his  post  of  duty  wlthovit  au- 
thority" was  enacted  to  cover  the  case  of 
a  person  found  to  have  been  missing"  In 
the  first  place  only  by  reason  of  such  un- 
authorized absence.  Moreover,  desertion 
and  absence  wlthovit  leave  are  technically 
defined  offenses  (10  U  S.C,  885,  10  USC 
886:  see  Manual  for  Courts-martial, 
United  States,  p.  315  (1951)).  It  is 
open  to  serious  question  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  petitioners  after  their  capture 
could  conceivably  have  been  determined  to 
be  tantamount  either  to  desertion  or  ab- 
sence without  leave  (see  Avins,  Law  of 
AWOL,  p,  167  (1957);  Snedeker,  Military 
Justice  Under  the  Uniform  C.>de.  p  562 
(1953)  ). 

These  are  questions  which  we  need  not, 
however,  pursue.  We  need  not  decide  in  this 
case  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was 
wholly  without  power  tinder  the  statxue  to 
determine  administratively  that  the  peti- 
tioners after  their  capture  were  no  longer  in 
active  service,  or  that  they  were  absent  from 
their  post*  of  duty  Nor  need  we  finally  de- 
cide whether  either  such  determination  by 
the  Secretary  would  have  been  valid  as  a 
matter  of  law.  "nie  simple  fact  is  that  no 
such  administrative  determination  has  ever 
been  made  The  only  reason  the  Army  ever 
advanced  for  refusing  to  pay  the  petitioners 
was  its  determination  that  they  had  "advo- 
cated, or  were  members  of  an  organization 
which  advocated    '    '   '  the  overthrow  of  the 


US  Government  by  force  of  vtolano  "  TUat 
determination  has  now  been  totsUy  aban- 
doned. The  Army  has  never  even  ptir- 
ported  to  determine  that  the  petitioners 
were  not  in  active  service  or  that  they  were 
absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  The  Army 
cannot  rely  vipon  something  that  never  hap- 
pened. upKm  an  administrative  determina- 
tion that  was  never  niade.  even  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  such  a  determination  would 
have  been  permissible  under  the  statute  and 
supjKirted  by  the  facts  iSee  Serrtrc  v. 
Dulles.  354  U.S.  363:  VifareUi  v  .Seafon.  359 
U.S.  636,)  For  these  reiison.s  we  hold  that 
the  petitioners  were  entitled  under  the  ap- 
plicable statutes  to  the  pay  and  allowances 
that  accrued  during  their  detention  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Throughout  these  proceedings  no  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  between  the  petitioners' 
pay    rights    while    they    were    prisoners    and 
their  rights  after  the  Korean  armistice  when 
they    voluntarily    declined    repatriation    and 
went  to  Communist  China      Since  both  the 
Army   and   the   Court   of    Claims   denied   the 
petitioners'  claims  entirely,  no  separate  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  petitioners  status 
after  their  release  as  prisoners  of  war  until 
the  date  of  their  administrative  discharges. 
Nor  did  the  petitioners  In  this  covirt  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  the  petitioners' 
rights  to  pay  during  that   interval      Yet.   it 
is  evident  that  the  petitioners'  status  during 
that   period   might   be   governed    by    consid- 
erations   different    from    those    which    hu\e 
been   discussed.     Other   statutory   provisions 
and  regulations  would  come  into  play      Ac- 
cordingly we  express  no  view  as  to  the  peti- 
tioners'  pay    rights   for    the    period    between 
the  Korean  armistice  and  their  administra- 
tive discharges,  leaving   that  question  to  be 
fully   canvassed   in   the  Court   of   Claims,   to 
which     In    any    event    this     case     must    be 
remanded  for  computation  of  the  judgments 
The    disclosure    of    grave    misconduct    by 
numbers   of    servicemen    captured    In    Korea 
w?s  a  sad  aftermath  of  the  hostilities  there 
The  consternation  and  self-searchinp  which 
followed  upon  that  di.sclosure  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  many  thoughtful  .Amer- 
icans.    The    problem     Is    not     a     new     one 
"Whether  the  solution  to  it  lies  alone  m  sub- 
sequent prosecution  and  punishment   is  not 
for    us    to   inquire.     Congress    may    someday 
provide  that  members  of  the  .Army  who  fall 
to  lire  up  to  a  sp>eclfied  code  of  conduct  af 
prisoners  of  war  shall  forfeit   their  pay  and 
allowances.     Today    we    hold    only    that    the 
Army  did  not  lawfully  impose  that  .sanction 
in  thi.'?  case. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed  aiid  the  case  is 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

Reversed   and  remanded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  S  2071'  to  amend  title  II 
of  th-^  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
so  as  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Arnipd  Forces  who  engage  voluntarily  in 
any  activitv  or  conduct  while  a  prisoner 
of  war  which  results  in  the  giving  of 
aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy  of  the  Unit^ 
Stat.es  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
anv  pav  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REVISION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CON- 
TEMPT PROCEDURES 
Mr,  KEATING  Mr  President,  yes- 
terdays  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reversing  the  contempt  of  Congress  con- 
viction of   Bernard  Deutch  emphasizes 
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again  the  need   for  new   procedures  in 
contempt  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  courts  are  re- 
viewing these  cases  under  very  strict 
standards.  Moreover,  years  can  elapse 
between  the  time  the  issue  arises  in  the 
course  of  a  committee  investigation  and 
the  tim.e  it  is  resolved  by  the  courts. 
Bernard  Deutch  refused  to  answer  the 
questions  involved  in  his  ca.',e  in  1954 — 
and  now,  7  years  later,  we  finally  learn 
that  the  questions  were  not  pertinent  to 
the  committees  inquiry. 

For  some  time  I  have  sponsored  a  bill 
to  improve  the  existing  procedures.  My 
bill  would  expedite  the  hearing  and 
disposition  of  such  cases,  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  criminal  charL;es  asamst  wit- 
nesses whose  refusal  to  answer  is  justi- 
fied, and  aid  the  committees  of  Congress 
in  obtaining  information  they  should 
have  at  the  time  it  is  required. 

Under  the  present  law.  ii  a  witness 
refuses  to  appear  or  to  testify  before  an 
investigating  committee,  the  particular 
subcommittee  must  make  a  report  to  the 
full  committee,  the  full  committee  must 
then  report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  or 
House.  The  legislative  body  must  then 
resolve  to  cite  the  witness  for  contempt, 
after  which  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be,  must  refer  the  m.atter  to  a  U.S. 
attorney,  who  in  turn  must  present  the 
case  as  a  criminal  matter  to  a  Federal 
?rand  jury.  If  an  indictment  is  re- 
turned, a  full-scale  trial  in  a  Federal 
district  court  mu.st  follow.  Finally, 
months,  or  sometimes  even  years  later, 
there  may  be  a  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. Meanwhile,  in  most  instances, 
the  original  investigation  has  been  closed 
without  ever  having  obtained  the  testi- 
mony for  which  the  witness  was  orig- 
inally called. 

My  proposal  would  greatly  improve  the 
complicated  and  tune-consuming  pro- 
cedures under  the  present  law  by  author- 
izing immediate  resort  to  the  courts  for 
aid  in  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  a  reluctant  witness.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  when  a  witness 
refuses  to  testify  before  a  congressional 
committee,  he  could  be  required  to  ap- 
pear that  very  same  day  in  the  district 
court  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  investi- 
gation is  being  conducted.  Upon  his 
appearance  before  the  court,  the  witness 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  juri.sdiction, 
and  a  fui-ther  refusal  to  testify  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  court 
would  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court.  This  procedure  should  bring 
home  to  a  witness  that  he  could  im- 
mediately be  punished  for  contempt  if 
he  decides,  without  justification,  not  to 
testify  before  a  committee  of  Congress. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  witness  is  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  testify,  his  vindication 
will  be  prompt  and  he  will  be  spared  the 
opprobrium  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Two  other  cases  of  rather  recent  ori- 
gin served  to  highlii,'ht  the  need  for 
coneressional  action  in  this  area.  One 
example  is  the  prosecution  of  Austin 
Tobln,  Executive  Director  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  for  refusing  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  records  of  his  agency 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
His  refusal  was  based  ent  reiy  on  juris- 


dictional grounds.  A  procedtue  such  as 
I  have  outlined  would  have  enabled  an 
expeditious  resolution  by  the  courts  of 
the  issue  without  the  necessity  for  crim- 
inal proceedings. 

Another  recent  case  involved  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  a  Nobel  Prize  physicist,  who  waa 
called  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  to  testify  about  the 
circulation  of  petitions  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate ban  on  nuclear  testing.  Dr. 
Pauling  refused  to  tell  the  subcommittee 
the  names  of  the  people  who  helped  him 
to  circulate  the  petitions.  He  did  so  on 
the  grounds  that  the  information  was 
not  pertinent  to  the  congressional  in- 
quiry. In  the  Paulinsj  case,  contrary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Tobin,  no  contempt  citation 
was  sought.  If  a  similar  course  had  been 
followed,  Dr.  Pauling  would  have  been 
involved  in  a  seemingly  unending  legal 
controversy  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
Had  my  proposal  been  the  law  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Pauling's  hearing,  the  mat- 
ter might  have  been  resolved  by  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  Federal  district  court 
and  a  ruling  by  an  impartial  Federal 
judge.  In  neither  the  Port  Authority 
case  nor  the  case  of  Dr.  Pauling  has  the 
information  requested  been  supplied. 

In  individual  views  I  presented  as  a 
part  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee's rer>ort  on  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  I 
emphasized  that  the  main  effect  of  this 
procedure  would  be  to  restrain  unauthor- 
ized inquiries  and  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance with  proper  legislative  demands  for 
information.  I  fully  recognize  that 
there  may  be  occasions  where  the  Con- 
gress has  abstilutely  no  right  to  elicit  In- 
formation from  a  witness.  At  the  same 
time  there  may  be  other  occasions  where 
witnesses  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  because  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  delay  and  cumbersome  procedure 
used  to  obtain  contempt  citations  and 
final  judgments  in  these  matters. 

It  Is  my  Ann  belief  'hat  this  proposed 
legislation  represents  a  forward  step  in 
the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens by  leavir.g  it  up  to  a  court  and  not 
each  committee  to  finally  determine 
whether  certain  questions  that  might  be 
asked  are  material,  relevant,  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry  and  legislative  purpose,  and 
do  not  deprive  any  witness  of  his  consti- 
tutional rlgh"^.  The  net  effect  of  this 
procedure  would  be  to  fully  comply  with 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Spates  in  Watkins  v.  United 
States  1354  U.S.,  178),  where  the  Court 
said: 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  ail  citi- 
zens to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  Intel- 
ligent legislative  action.  It  is  their  unre- 
mitting obiigallon  to  respond  to  subpenas, 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and 
Its  committees,  and  to  testify  fully  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  province  of 
proper  Investigation.  This,  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  the  constitutional  rights  of  wit- 
nesses win  be  respected  by  the  Congress  as 
they  are  In  a  court  of  justice.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  applicable  to  Investigations  as  to 
all  forms  of  governmental  action.  Witnesses 
cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
themselves.  They  cannot  be  subjected  to 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure.  Nor  can 
the  first  amendment  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religion,  or  pxjlltlcad  belief  and  asso- 
ciation  be   abridged. 


The  courts  even  now  must  ultimately 
decide  the  question  of  whether  a  wit- 
ness' appearance  is  necessary  and  in 
line  with  the  proper  legislative  functions 
of  the  Congress,  The  procedure  that  I 
have  just  outlined  would  serve  to  expe- 
dite the  determination  of  this  question 
without  intolerable  delay  and  the  impo- 
sition of  criminal  liabihty. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  I  have 
often  pointed  out  the  need  for  construc- 
tive and  positive  congressional  action  to 
correct  inadequacies  in  our  laws  brought 
to  light  by  court  decisions.  Whether 
the  courts  have  been  right  or  wrong  on 
the  facts  in  a  particular  case  becomes  a 
question  of  academic  interest.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  us  to  consider  Is  that 
when  a  weakness  appears  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  laws,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  Early 
consideration  of  this  proposal  by  the 
Senate  would  be  most  helpful  In  remov- 
ing some  of  the  unreasonable  obstacles 
which  now  impede  congressional  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  prescribe  a 
method  by  which  the  Congress  may  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  courts  In  compelling 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2074)  to  prescribe  a 
method  by  which  the  Houses  of  Congress 
and  their  committees  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  courts  in  compelling  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
either  House,  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  House,  and  any  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  may.  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  actual 
membership.  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  In  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence,  in  furtherance  of  any 
Inquiry  such  Ho\ise.  committee,  subcommit- 
tee, or  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to  un- 
der t&ke. 

(b)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  within  which  the  Inquiry  Is  car- 
ried on  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  by 
either  House,  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  House,  or  any  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and  to  pro- 
duce evidence  If  so  ordered)  and  give  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  matter  in  question  be- 
fore such  House,  comfnlttee,  subcommittee, 
or  Joint  committee,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  Attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  furnish  legal  assistance  in  Invoking  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  district  courts  tinder 
subsection  (a)  to  either  House,  or  any  com- 
nUttee.  subcommittee,  or  Joint  conunlttee 
wlUch  requesU  It. 


ADMISSION       l.NTO       TH?:       UNITED 
STATES  OF  ORPHAN   CHILDREN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  on  the 
30th  of  this  month  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957.  which  deals  with  the  ad- 
mission of  orphan  childien,  will  expire. 
Under  that  act  I  believe  roughly  9,000 
of  such  orphan  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted. Those  who  are  administering 
the  program  hope  and  desire  that  the 
admissioiis  may  be  continued  for  at  least 
another  year.  So  I  propose  directly  a 
joint  resolution  that  would  amend  the 
act  so  as  to  make  the  act  terminate  on 
June  30.  1962. 

There  is  a  second  ;;ection  in  the  pro- 
posal which  deals  with  those  who  have 
been  granted  visas  in  some  cases  and 
then  could  not  enter  l)ecause  of  a  tuber- 
cular condition,  if  th?y  are  members  of 
a  family,  all  of  whom  would  otherwise 
be  admitted. 

That  act,  which  made  possible  special 
dispensation  for  casej.  of  that  kind,  also 
expires  on  June  30,  1961.  The  joint  res- 
olution that  I  now  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  would  extend  the  Act 
until  June  30,  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103  > 
to  amend  sections  4<r.)  and  6  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  as  amended.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  fi  OF  1961 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Senate  does  not  favor  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  May  24, 
1961.  As  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  this  reorganization  plan  for  the 
NLRB  will  become  effective  60  days  after 
it  was  transmitted  tc  the  Congress,  un- 
less It  Is  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  either 
House. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  features 
of  this  reorgaiiization  plan,  though  there 
are  other  aspects  of  the  plan  which  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  also  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  consider  carefully  and 
to  debate  at  the  time  that  the  plan  is 
considered  by  the  Seriate. 

The  first  ix)int  I  would  like  to  raise 
is  common  to  all  of  ihe  five  reorganiza- 
tion plans  transmitted  up  to  this  time 
to  the  Congress  by  tlie  President.  Each 
of  these  plans  would  permit  the  legis- 
lative function  of  each  of  the  agencies 
to  be  redelegated  by  the  agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  most  carefully 
considered  by  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  the  Coniiress  created  these 
agencies  and  delegated  its  ovm  legislative 
function  to  them.  It  retained  the  safe- 
quard  that  this  delegated  pHDwer  would 
be  exercised  by  a  group  of  men  who 
were  not  only  selected  and  nominated  by 
the  President  but  als")  confirmed  by  the 
Senate   after  an   opportunity   to  judge 


them  carefully.  The  power  which  the 
agencies  have  over  the  life  of  every  cit- 
izen is  very  vast  and  the  Conj^ress  nas 
thought  it  aijpropru.te  to  study  carefully 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  who  would 
exercise   this  delegated   power. 

However,  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5,  aind  the  other  reorgani2:ation 
plans,  provide  that  the  vast  legislative 
powers  of  this  Government  as  they  have 
been  delegated  to  the  particular  agencies 
may  be  exercised  by  men  who  have  b<'en 
subjected  to  no  scrutiny  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  the  personnel  ofBcer  of 
an  agency  or  his  subordinate.  The  Con- 
stitution granted  the  legislative  power  to 
the  Congress  and  Congress  delegated  a 
portion  of  that  power  to  individuals  w  ho 
were  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Members  from  eitlier 
side  of  the  aisle  in  this  House  would  wish 
to  see  that  legislative  power  exercised,  in- 
stead, by  any  agency  employee  with  un- 
known qualifications  hired  by  some  im- 
known  man  or  by  some  unknown 
pix)cess. 

The  second  r>oint  which  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize at  this  time  concerns  the  de- 
cisions in  individual  matters.  As  I  have 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  rind 
in  my  individual  views  in  the  reports  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  I  believe,  after  a,  long  and 
careful  study,  that  the  volume  of  adrr.in- 
istrative  matters  now  before  the  various 
agencies  has  reached  such  proportioris 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
agency  members  to  make  the  decision  in 
each  case.  The  duty  of  deciding  cases 
must  be  delegated.  If  this  decisionmak- 
ing duty  is  delegated  by  the  agency,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  parties  should 
have  a  right  of  review  by  the  agency. 

This  right  of  a  party  to  have  a  re\iew 
of  the  decision  made  by  a  subordinate  is 
taken  away  by  the  reorganization  plans. 
To  be  sure,  the  plans  retain  for  the 
agency  the  right  to  review  a  matter  if  it 
so  de.sires.  or  rather  if  the  majority  less 
one  vote  for  such  a  review,  but  the  right 
of  the  party  to  a  review  before  the  de- 
cision becomes  final  is  completely  taken 
away.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  permit  a  party  to  abuse  the  right 
of  review,  but  I  believe  that  the  right 
should  exist. 

I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  on  the 
various  aspects  of  all  the  reorganization 
plans  at  a  later  date,  but  I  did  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  these 
two  features  which  appear  in  the  NLRB 
reorganization  plan  as  well  as  in  each  of 
the  other  reorganization  plans:  First, 
that  the  plans  will  permit  the  delegation 
of  the  legislation  authority  to  any  em- 
ployee, and  second,  that  the  right  of  a 
party  to  have  the  decision  of  a  hearing 
officer  reviewed  by  the  agency  is  com- 
pletely taken  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  158)  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  li'61 
tran.smltted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
M.Hv  24.   1961. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  PRIV.-\TE  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  STABLE  ECONOMY— AMEND- 

MEIsiT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  cncouraie  the 
flow  and  utilization  of  private  invest- 
ment to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
stable  economy  and  promote  private 
home  ownership,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT     OF 
1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  <for  himself.  Mr  HrM- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Ke.ming  ) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  t-o  the  bill 
<HR.  6713)  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal -aid 
highway  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)se.",  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  6713,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  for  printing 
under  the  rule.  This  is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  6713.  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper".  I, 
and  other  Senators  are  cosponsonng. 
We  intend  to  call  up  the  amendment, 
to  extend  for  2  more  years  the  existing 
national  policy  for  regulation  of  bill- 
boards alopg  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System,  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
r.ent  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ameiidment,  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Neuberger  (for  herself  and  Senators 
Cooper,  Prouty,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
MusKiF.     Grue.ving,     YorNC     of     Ohio, 

SCOTT,    KUCHEL.     FONG,    L.M'SCHE.    CL.^RK, 

and    Javits>    to   House   bill   6713   is    as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

"See.  105.  Extension  or  Time  tor  Ageit- 
MENTs  With  Respect  to  Areas 
Adjacent  to  the  Intfr.'^tate 
System  . 

"Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1961'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1963'. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NELTBERGEn^.  I  yield  *  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nevberger]  has  submitted  the 
amendment,  which,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  would  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
in  which  States  can  take  advantage  of 
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:he  so-callfd  billboard  lesi.slation  en- 
acted in  1958.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMrs. 
Neuberger  ;  IS  following  m  the  tradition 
of  one  we  knew  and  loved  very  much — 
her  hu.sband  We  remember  the  sreat 
fight  made  by  the  late  Senator  Neu- 
berger along  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  KucHEL :  for  the  adoption  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  off^r.d  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  it  was  defeated  on  a  voice  vote. 
There  was  not  a  very  large  attendance 
at  twe  meeting  that  morning.  Curi- 
ously, since  that  time  it  has  appeared 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  support  the 
amenrimeni. 

I  wi.?h  to  -^ay  so  that  it  will  be  very 
clear  for  tho.-e  who  read  the  Record, 
that  the  amendment  does  not  propose 
any  change  in  policy  It  would  contmue 
theexistmc  policy. 

Three  States  have  taken  advantage  of 
tiie  letiLslation.  Nine  legislatures  have 
passed  ieuislaticn  which  will  enable  the 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  1958  act. 
Eleven  other  States  have  legislation 
pending  wiore  the  legislatures. 

Contrary  to  propaganda  which  has 
already  started,  the  provisions  apply 
only  to  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  Act.  There  are  about  700,000 
miles  of  Federal-aid  highway  which  bill- 
board advertisers  can  now  use. 

President  Eisenhower  recommended 
the  provision.  President  Kennedy  has 
recommended  th.e  extension  of  the  act. 
I  believe  tiiat  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Neuberger  !  will  lead  a  successful 
fight,  as  her  distinguished  husband  led 
the  successful  fisht  in  1958. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  invit-e  to  thr  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  great  State  of 
Kentucky  has  shown  its  good  judgment 
in  sending  a  renowned  Republican 
Senator  in  the  person  of  Senator  Cooper 
to  the  Senate,  and  ha--  also  passed  en- 
abling legislation  to  enable  the  State  to 
corJorm  to  the  Federal  nighway  regula- 
tions m  respect  to  signs. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield v" 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr,  JAVnS  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  name  is  on  ti:ie  amendment,  but  if 
the  good  Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  so 
I  stiould  like  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  We  shall  be  hon- 
ored to  include  the  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  State  also  has 
passed  enabling  legislation.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  striking  a  blow  for  beauty  in 
our  country,  which  is  as  important  as 
almost  anything  else  we  have,  in  terms 
of  domestic  values  and  for  decent  respect 
of  the  sensibilities  of  people  who  use  the 
highways. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky     Mr    Cooper  1  in  the  affirma- 


tion that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
carry  the  battle  as  nobly  and  ably  as  did 
her  great  husbund,  who  was  such  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  all  of  us.  It  will  be  an 
honor  to  join  with  her,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  victorious 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
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On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addre.sses.  editorials,  articles,  and  so 
forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  COTTON: 

Commencement  Day  Address  by  Senator 
Bridges  at  St.  Ar.selm's  College.  In  Manches- 
ter, N  H.,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
honorary  doctor  cf  laws. 

By  Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Virginia: 

Address  delivered  by  him  on  June  11.  1961. 
at  a  dinner  meeting  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Christopher  Coliunbus 
Lodge  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  setting  forth  a 
picture  of  the  Impact  and  Influence  which 
Italians  of  all  classes  have  had  on  American 
civilization. 


LTPPMANN  AND  JOHNSON  DE- 
NOUNCE DESPAIR  OF  FREE 
WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
if  there  is  one  sure  way  to  destroy  a  man 
or  a  nation,  it  is  to  undermine  self-con- 
fidence. If  we  do  not  believe  in  our- 
selves, who  is  going  to  believe  in  us? 

Strangely  enough,  this  is  exactly  what 
is  being  done  today  by  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  dedicated  Americans. 

The  news  from  abroad  has  been  bad. 
Khrushchev  has  been  making  advances 
in  Laos  and  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  But 
this  country  is  still  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  free  world.  And  the  free 
world  still  has  massive  superiority  over 
the  Communist  world,  on  the  basis  of 
every  objective  criterion:  economic 
power,  skilled  manpower,  and  potential 
military  power. 

Our  only  weakness  is  in  willpower. 
And  here,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
fanatic  Communist  indoctrination  in 
the  inevitability  of  communism,  too  many 
Americans — including  some  of  the  most 
fervently  patriotic — are  shouting  that 
we  already  have  lost  most  of  the  world, 
and  even  much  of  America,  to  the  Com- 
munists; that  the  Red  march  is  inevi- 
table and  overwhelming. 

This  is  nonsense.  Within  the  last  24 
hours,  two  great  voices  of  freedom  have 
spoken  out  on  this  issue — Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  his  syndicated  column  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Lippmann  says  in  part: 

There  are  altogether  too  many  of  us  who 
in  dismay  and  disappointment  are  ready  to 
admit  that  Khrushchev  Is  right  In  predicting 
that  communism  Is  sweeping  the  world  and 
that,  short  of  war,  we  have  no  means  of 
stopping  It. 

«  »  •  •  • 

The  root  of  the  error  Is  to  equate.  Instead 
of  to  differentiate  between  the  communistic 
movement  which  owes  allegiance  to  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  and  the  worldwide  movements 
of  social  reform  and  social  revolution,  which 


almost  everywhere  seek  national  Independ- 
ence and  nonallnement  with  the  great 
powers. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  hope  and  belief  is  that 
he  will  lead  and  direct  all  the  reforming  and 
revolutionary  movements.  We  play  right 
Into  his  hands  when  we  Identify  ourselves 
with  the  opponents  of  change  rather  than 
with  the  leaders  of  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Walter  Lippmann  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Follt  or  Despair 
(By  Walter  Lippmann i 
We  have  had  a  run  of  bad  news  and  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  to  face  it  and  learn  from  It. 
or  to  shrink  from  It  Into  a  nervous  break- 
down with  suicidal  tendencies.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  of  us  who  In  dismay 
and  disappointment  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Khrushchev  Is  right  In  predicting  that  com- 
munism Is  sweeping  the  world  and  that, 
short  of  war,  we  have  no  means  of  stopping 
It. 

They  are  like  the  man  who,  as  an  ex- 
perienced diplomat  once  put  It  many  years 
ago.  Is  so  worried  that  he  will  fall  off  the 
lop  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building  that 
he  stops  the  elevator  and  Jumps  out  of  the 
ninth  floor  window.  I  believe  this  defeatism 
to  be  profoundly  mistaken  and  unwarranted. 
It  Is  based  on  a  misreading  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  tie 
Second  World  War  and  what  Is  happening 
now.  The  root  of  the  error  Is  to  equate,  In- 
stead of  to  differentiate  between,  the  com- 
munistic movement  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Moscow  and  Pelplng  and  the  worldwide 
movements  of  social  reform  and  social  revo- 
lution, which  almost  everywhere  seek  na- 
tional Independence  and  nonallnement  with 
the  great  powers. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  hope  and  belief  is  that 
he  will  lead  and  direct  all  the  reforming 
and  revolutionary  movements.  We  play  right 
Into  his  hands  when  we  Identify  ourselves 
with  the  opponents  of  change  rather  than 
with  the  leaders  of  change. 

For  those  who  think  that  Laos  and  south- 
east Asia  are  "gone  "  and  that  like  the  domi- 
noes all  the  Asian  nations  and  the  Pacific 
win  "go"  too.  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Egypt.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
ago — In  fact  It  was  In  1966 — when  we  were 
told  that  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  all 
the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  were  "gone"  or  "going."  Egypt  had 
gotten  arms  from  Czechoslovakia;  It  got  So- 
viet help  In  building  the  Aswan  Dam:  It  na- 
tionalized the  Suez  Canal,  and  all  was  "lost," 
Yet  look  at  It  now,  Syria  and  Iraq  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  are  not  Communist. 
Egypt  continues  to  put  Its  CommunlsU  In 
jail.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  attacked  Egypt 
publicly.  President  Nasser  Is  calling  a  con- 
gress of  the  neutrals  who  do  not  take  their 
directions  from  Moscow.  Egypt  has  played 
a  decisive  part  in  preventing  the  flow  of  So- 
viet arms  to  the  rebels  In  the  Congo. 

After  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East,  look  at 
Africa,  look  at  Guinea,  which  6  months  ago 
was  written  off  as  "gone."  It  Is  not  gone 
despite  the  several  hundred  Soviet  tech- 
nicians who  are  there.  Probably  it  is  not 
"gone"  In  part  at  least  because  the  Soviet 
technicians  who  are  there  have  made  them- 
selves so  unpopular.  In  any  event  the 
chances  are  good  that  Guinea  In  the  end 
will  line  up  with  the  rest  of  Independent 
Africa  as  a  neutral  state. 

There  Is  now  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
whole  of  north  Africa,  all  the  way  from  Mo- 
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rocco  to  Egypt,  will  take  b,  neutral  line,  re- 
fusing to  be  dominated  by  Moscow  or  to 
take   direction    from    Parlf    or   Washington. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  bell^ave  that  Cuba  Is 
•gone,"  and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  Mr  Khrushchev  does  not  begin  to  thlnJt 
Cuba  Is  "gone"  as,  let  us  say.  Senator 
SicATHXU  thinks  It  Is,  For  Cuba  is  as  far 
from  Moscow  as  Laos  Is  Irom  Washington. 
In  time,  not  necessarily  in  a  very  long  time, 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  rejoin  the  com- 
munity of  American  States,  It  will  do  this 
because  It   has  no  other   place   to  go. 

The  wave  of  the  future  is  not  Communist 
domination  of  the  world.  The  wave  of  the 
future  Is  social  reform  and  social  revolution 
driving  toward  the  goal  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  p<?rsonal  status.  In 
this  historical  tendency  Mr,  Khrushchev  will 
be.  aa  Mr.  Al«op  tells  us  he  Is  supposed  to 
have  described  himself,  "the  locomotive  of 
history  '  only  If  we  set  o  irselves  up  to  be 
the  roadblocks  of  history. 

What  Is  tlM  lesson  of  all  these  experiences? 
At  bottom  the  lesson  Is  that  there  Is.  as  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  a  worldwide 
social  upheaval  which  the  Communists  did 
not  create  but  which  they  hope  to  capture. 
If  we  make  our  own  policy  one  of  opposition 
to  this  worldwide  movement  of  social  change, 
we  shaU  loee  the  cold  wrr  and  lAi.  Khru- 
shchev's hopes  will  be  repllzed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  befriend  md  support  with 
active  measures  the  mo\ement8  of  social 
change,  their  leaders  will  rot  submit  to  Mos- 
cow because  they  do  not  have  to  submit  to 
Moscow.  They  do  not  wish  to  submit  to  Mos- 
cow because  what  want  laey  want  U  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguL-.hed  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stiites.  the  former 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Lyndow  Johnson,  delivered  a  most  re- 
markable speech  to  tlie  Capitol  Page 
School.  In  the  speech,  likewise,  the  de- 
spair in  America  w  as  deplored — this  time 
by  the  Vice  President,  who  pointed  out 
the  ridiculousness  of  chiirges  that  Amer- 
ica Is  losing,  that  "Ame:ica  is  being  out- 
witted, outmaneuvered.  and  outflanked," 
or  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the 
world  and  abandon  the  outposts  of  free- 
dom," To  do  so,  said  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, would  be  to  docm  ourselves  "to 
finish  out  our  days  in  the  foxholes  of 
fools  here  on  our  own  shores." 

I  wish  to  quote  what,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent quoted  from  Winston  Churchill, 
when  he  laid  down  this  rule  cf  conduct: 

Never  give  In.  Never  give  In.  Never. 
Never.  Never.  Never— In  nothing  great  or 
small,  large  or  petty,  never  give  In  except  to 
convictions  of  honor  and  good  sense. 

That  was  the  theme  of  the  fine  re- 
marks by  the  Vice  President;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th£t  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Day  or  Dbcision 
(Address   delivered   by  Vice   President   Lyn- 
don   B.    Johnson    before    the    graduating 
class,    Capitol    Page    Scliool,    Washington. 
DC.  June  12,  1961) 

Twenty  years  ago.  In  England.  Winston 
rhurchlll  spoke  to  an  audience  of  young 
men  about  your  age.  In  those  remarks,  he 
laid  down  this  rule  of  conduct: 

"Never  give  In.  Never  give  In.  Never. 
Never.  Never.  Never — In  nothing  great  or 
small,  large  or  petty,  never  give  In  except  to 
convictlona  of  honor  and  pood  serwe." 


For  these  days  and  times.  thr.sp  aro  =tr'^ng 
words  Some  might  say  they  arp  I'.d-fa.vh- 
loned.  But  I  commend  them  to  you  and 
would  like  to  take  them  as  text  for  my  brief 
remarks  today. 

In  each  of  our  lives,  this  Is  the  time  of 
decision.  What  you  are  to  be  tlie  rest  of 
your  days  depends  upon  choices  you  make 
now  and  during  the  next  few  years.  Not 
Just  your  choice  of  career  is  involved.  You 
win.  In  the  highest  sense,  be  choosing  char- 
acter, reputation,  purpose  and,  ultimately, 
your  worth  In  life  out  of  the  many  decisions 
these  years  thrust  upon  you. 

You  might  wish — and  your  parents  and 
friends  might  wish  for  you — more  time, 
more  experience,  and  less  pressure  In  which 
to  reach  decisions  of  stich  lasting  conse- 
quence. But  that  wish  Is  Idle,  Delay  Itself 
shapes  the  future  as  surely  as  decisiveness. 

With  the  precepts  and  values  you  already 
have,  there  Is  but  one  sure  way:  "•  •  •  In 
nothing  great  or  small,  large  or  petty — 
never  give  In  except  to  convictions  of  honor 
and  good  sense."' 

As  an  American  clergyman  of  the  last 
century  put  It:  "Let  men  laugh.  If  they  will, 
when  you  sacrifice  desire  to  duty — you  have 
time  and  eternity  to  rejoice  In."' 

IN    THE    BAIMNCK 

As  It  Is  for  you.  so  It  Is  for  your  country. 

This  Is  the  time  of  decision  for  America. 
What  America  is  to  be  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  depends  upon  choices  made  now  and 
within  the  next  few  years.  Our  national 
character,  our  world  reputation,  our  histor- 
ical purpose,  our  ultimate  worth  In  the 
world — all  are  In  the  balance.  It  Is  Idle  to 
wish  for  more  convenient  times  to  decide  a 
far  more  comfortable  option  to  chooee.  De- 
lay only  shapes  the   future  against  us. 

I  say  this   pointedly   and   purposefully. 

There  Is  abroad  among  some  Americans 
today  a  contagion  of  despair:  a  belief  that 
our  country  Is  being  outwitted,  outma- 
neuvered, and  outflanked  by  an  adversary 
both  Irresistible  and  Implacable.  From  this 
belief,  there  comes  a  rising  cry  for  America 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  retreat  from 
our  opportunities,  surrender  our  gains,  and 
tiu-n  Inward  on  ourselves  with  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

Outwardly  and  ostensibly — this  doctrine 
is  directed  against  elements  of  our  national 
policy:  against  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade,  against  military  assistance  and  ex- 
ploration of  space,  against  economic  growth 
and  human  welfare,  against  progress  toward 
equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  for  all 
who  bear  the  name,  "American."  Bvt  In  a 
real  sense  the  attack  Is  not  upon  the  policy 
but  upon  the  Institutions  from  which  our 
policy  flows:  the  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
Executive,  the  military  command,  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  Departn\ent  of  Jvis- 
tlce — and  beyond  the  Government,  the 
churches,  the  universities,  the  unions  of 
laboring  men,  the  corporations  of  the  busi- 
nessmen, the  enterprises  of  our  farmers,  and 
even  upon  the  quality  of  our  youth. 

A    TIME   TO    SPZAK 

I  do  not  projKJse— In  these  few  mlnxites — 
to  undertake  the  refutation  of  accusations 
ur worthy  of  serious  consideration  I  do 
propose  th.^!  It  Is  time  for  responsible 
Americans — without  regard  to  party — to 
make  their  voices  heard,  first,  against  Irre- 
sponsible attacks  upon  the  policies  which 
have  built  our  strength  and  secured  our 
liberties,  and.  second,  against  Ill-considered 
assaults  upon  the  fundamental  Institutions 
of  our  free  society. 

There  Is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  time  to 
fipe.Tk.  This  Is  a  time  for  responsible  men 
to  ."^peak — and  to  be  heard. 

It  has  been  said  that  "our  Ignorance  of 
history  makes  us  libel  our  own  times."  The 
libel  of  our  pollclea — the  slander  of  our  free 


Institutions — stems  today  from  Ignorance  of 
history  and  of  our  own  times  as  well. 

America  Is  not  a  nation  In  flight,  fleeing 
before  the  advances  of  some  Irresistible  foe. 
America  Is  a  nation — and  freedom  is  a 
cause — much  nearer  to  being  victorious  than 
to  being  vanquished.  In  the  years  of  your 
lifetime,  communism  has  failed — and  free- 
dom has  succeeded — In  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East,  Com- 
munist guerrillas  have  failed — and  freedom 
has  succeeded — In  the  Philippines,  Malaya, 
Burma,  and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia. 
Communist  governments  have  been  unseated 
In  Latin  America.  Communism  has  been  re- 
jected In  the  most  troubled  lands  of  Africa. 
Those  victories  have  been  won  by  men  who 
cherished  their  own  freedom  and  fought  for 
It — and  were  able  to  flght  for  It  because  of 
the  very  American  policies  now  under  blind 
attack  by  some  here  at  home. 

Doubting  men  may  say  we  are  overcom- 
mltted,  overextended,  and  overburdened. 
But  let  me  say,  there  Is  only  one  position 
where  we  would  be  fatally  overcommltted, 
where  our  capacity  would  be  hopelessly  over- 
extended, where  our  resources  and  our  peo- 
ple would  be  perilously  overburdened.  The 
one  sure  position  of  American  folly  would 
be  to  withdraw  to  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific  and  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton on  the  Atlantic,  Houston  and  New  Or- 
leans on  the  gulf  and  attempt  to  withstand 
communism  from  a  fortress  America. 

It  Is  time  for  responsible  Americans  to  raise 
their  voices  agnlnst  the  nonsense  of  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  the  world  If  we 
should  abandon  the  outposts  of  freemen,  we 
would  be  doomed  to  finish  out  our  days  In 
the  foxhf^les  of  fools  here  on  our  own  shores. 

Likewise,  I  say  It  Is  time  for  responsible 
Americans  to  raise  their  voices  against^  the 
nonsense  of  these  attacks  upon  the  loyalty 
and  Integrity  of  the  Institutions  of  our  free 
society, 

OUE    ENEMY    IS    WTTHOITT 

The  enemy  of  our  freedom  Is  without — 
not  within.  But  no  nation,  no  society,  can 
long  stand  when  it  is  encouraged  to  dis- 
trust itself.  Those  who  recklessly  sow  the 
weeds  of  suspicion  among  tis  do  no  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  have — as  you  well  know — a  Congress 
with  a  passion  for  keeping  freedom  strong. 
We  have  courts  with  a  passion  for  protec- 
tion of  human  rights — and  God  help  us  if 
it  should  be  otherwise.  We  have  ministers 
with  a  passion  for  human  decency.  We 
have  professors  with  a  passion  for  seeking 
and  teaching  truth.  We  have  labor  unions 
with  a  consuming  desire  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  working  man.  We  have  bublnossmen 
with  a  scrupulous  respect  for  law  and  ethics 
unexcelled  In  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

There  Is  strength  in  the  Institutions  of 
cur  society  as  well  as  the  policies  of  our 
Government.  We  must  not  allow  that 
strength  to  be  dissipated  under  blind  at- 
tack or  diluted  by  the  poison  of  Irresjxjn- 
sible  assault. 

Pear  of  passing  censure,  or  abusive  criti- 
cism, must  never  cause  responsible  men  to 
remain  silent  before  Irresponsibility,  To  re- 
peat the  words  with  which  I  began:  '  Nevv-r 
give  In.  Never  give  In.  Never,  never,  never, 
never — in  nothing  great  or  small,  large  or 
petty — never  give  in  except  to  convictions 
of  honor  and  good  sense."' 

In  this  time  of  decision  for  America,  what 
America  Is  to  be  will  depend  In  large  measure 
on  how  faithfully  responsible  men  live  by 
that  code. 

OUR    HIGHEST    IDEALS 

In  affairs  of  the  world — In  concerns  here 
at  home — we  are  on  the  right  course.  Our 
highest  goals  are  within  our  reach.  We  must 
not  turn  back.    We  must  not  give  In. 

The  challenge  to  all  Americans — whatever 
their  age — Is  to  accept  a  sense  of  duty   In 
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fao:n^  the  opfJortunitJes  to  which  courage 
hafi  brought  us. 

It  Is  that  responsible  sense  of  duty — not  a 
sense  of  Irresponsible  despalr^that  will 
carry  our  country  to  greatness  and  our  cause 
to  success 

I  speak  as  I  do  before  you  because  I  re- 
member Emerson's  words:  "So  near  Is  God 
to  man.  when  duty  whispers  low  'thtu  must.' 
and  youth  replies,    I  can.'  " 

You  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  one 
of  freedom's  greatest  institutions — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  You  know  the 
frailties  of  its  Members,  but  you  know  the 
vastly  greater  strengths  of  the  institution. 
You  know  as  few  young  Americans  are  privi- 
leged to  know  the  strengths  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  Government  and  our  country. 

I  urge  you ;  stand  against  thoee  who  doubt 
and  despair  and  never  give  in.  Stand  with 
those  who  believe  and  keep  faith  and  never 
give  in.  Your  strength  is  great.  Give  of  it — 
all  your  days.  Duty  whispers  to  each  of  you. 
"Thou  must."  and  I  am  sure  each  of  you 
will  answer,  "I  can." 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTE^.ATION  AND 
MARITIME  BOARD 

Mr  LONG  of  Ha.va;;  Madam  Pre.si- 
dent.  on  May  8.  I  mad?^  a  statement  in 
the  Senate  regarding  the  need  for  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Adjninustration  and  Federal  Maritime 
Board. 

Yesterday  th'-  Senate  received  a  plan 
to  achieve  that  reorganization;  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  administration  for 
the  soundness  of  its  approach  to  this 
vital  question  and  the  promptness  with 
which  It  has  lecotjnized  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  involved. 

With  a  revitalized  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  not  concerned  with  subsi- 
dies and  related  promotional  activities,  I 
am  sure  we  can  look  forward  to  sound 
regulation  of  .shipping  that  will  be  truly 
tn  the  public  interest. 

Some  days  ayo,  I  wrote  to  President 
Kennedy  on  this  matter,  urging  him  to 
press  forward  in  correcting  the  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  shipping  as  soon  as  the  re- 
organization is  completed.  I  have  as- 
sured the  President  of  my  support  of  his 
efforts  to  improve  this  vital  service,  and 
have  suggested  that  the  selection  of 
Board  members  of  dedication  and  ability 
IS  tile  key  to  our  efforts. 

I  have  further  suggested  that  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  apix)int  to  the 
new  Board  a  citizen  of  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii. 

There  is.  Madam  President,  no  place 
in  the  United  States  with  so  vital  a  con- 
cern in  maritime  regulation  as  Hawaii. 
To  us.  the  sea  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
highways  and  rails  that  serve  our  sister 
mainland  States.  Our  people  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  both  public  regulation 
and  sustaining  frequent  and  efficient 
service,  and  we  have  able  and  dedicated 
persons  who  would  fill  with  distinction 
a  position  on  the  new  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  I  sincerely  hope  President 
Kennedy  will  support  this  view. 

To  explain  further  my  position  on  this 
matter,  Madam  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  29.  1961. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The   White  Hottse,   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prisident:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  you  soon  will  send  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  maritime  agencies  As  my 
previous  remar.<8  In  the  Senate  Indicate.  I 
have  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  maritime 
matters  and  ha .  e  felt  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  Involved  therein  is  the 
undesirable  association  of  promotional  and 
regulatory  fum  tions  in  a  single  agency.  I 
am  coiifident  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
your  taking  steps  to  correct  this  situation. 

There  are.  however,  other  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  offshore  shipping  matters 
that  concern  nie.  Clearly  something  must 
be  done.  To  i)araphrase  the  legal  maxim, 
regulation  delayed  is  regulation  denied,  and 
recent  experler.ce  with  matters  concerning 
Hawaii's  freight  rates  has  been  most  dis- 
couraging. Neither  the  public  nor  the 
carriers  beneflti;  from  the  delays,  and  neither 
has  been  able  to  recognize  the  standards  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  Board  sulBciently  to 
give  them  the  (guidelines  they  need  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future 

The  scope  ol  the  Boards  activities,  the 
powers  of  examiners,  the  staffing  of  the 
agency,  the  rult?s  of  practice,  the  suspension 
of  proposed  rates,  and  the  question  of  sub- 
sidy for  ofTshore  carriers  are  all  Involved. 
There  have  be<n.  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
many  s\iggestions  made  in  these  areus  and 
.some  of  the  suggestions  have  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  On  some  subjects 
legislation  Is  required;  on  others  administra- 
tive changes  is  possible.  I  know  you  will  fol- 
low the  hearings  with  interest,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  and  your  admin- 
istration working  together  can  achieve  major 
Improvements  in  this  service  which  holds 
virtual  life  or  death  power  over  the  Island 
economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  impor- 
tant single  stepi  In  improving  regulation  of 
shipping  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  public -spirited  Board  to  head  the 
agency  charged  with  regulation  of  carriers 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  members  must  be 
endowed  with  a  will  to  regulate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  including  the  realization  that 
continuation  of  service  to  Hawaii  and  other 
ofTshore  areas  Is  an  absolut*  necessity. 

I  know  of  no  domestic  Issue  more  directly 
affecting  my  State  than  maritime  regula- 
tion, and  I  know  of  no  field  in  which  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  more  Interest  or  a 
greater  right  to  be  heard.  Similarly.  I  know 
of  no  other  place  In  the  United  States  where 
the  public  Interest  and  the  awareness  of  the 
legitimate  needs  of  water  carriers  exceed 
that  of  our  people.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
live  in  an  environment  In  which  the  regula- 
tion of  sea  and  air  transportation  plays  an 
Indispensable  part  In  their  lives,  but  they 
are  represented  on  none  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved. I  feel  that  a  new  regulatory  agency 
will  present  a  unique  opportunity  to  correct 
this  Inequitable  situation.  I  assure  you 
there  are  highly  qualified  citizens  of  Hawaii 
from  whom  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Board  could  be  selected.  I  urge  you  there- 
fore to  give  serious  consideration  to  such  an 
appointment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oren  E.  Long, 

VS.  Senator. 


GENERAL  EISENHOWER  VERSUS 
CHAIRMAN  MIXLER 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Madam     Presi- 
dent, 2  days  ago.  the  new  chairman  of 


the  Republican  National  Committee  was 
reported  to  have  said  President  Kennedy 
had  made  a  "tragic  mistake'  when  he 
"rescinded  and  revoked"  an  Eisenhower 
administration  plan  to  provide  U.S.  air 
cover  for  the  move  against  Cuba. 

Yesterday,  according  to  the  press. 
General  Eisenhower  denied  that  he  had 
any  specific  plan  to  provide  air  cover  for 
an  invasion  attempt,  since  there  was  no 
exact  operation  set  for  such  a  move. 

I  am  confident  that  as  between  the 
two  statements,  the  American  f)eople  will 
believe  the  statement  of  the  former 
President. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  I  com- 
mented earlier  today  with  respect  to  con- 
tradictory statements  incident  to  the 
Cuban  invasion  I  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Bits  and  Pieces."  The  editorial  ap- 
pears logical  and  I.  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
subject  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokt,  as  follows: 

Errs  AND  Pieces 

The  Cuban  Invasion  story,  with  definite 
partisan  overtones,  is  coming  out  bit  by  bit. 

Representative  Miller.  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  says  the  fiasco  resulted 
from  President  Kennedys  decision  against 
using  American  air  power  to  cover  the  land- 
ing attempt.  Senator  Clark.  Pennsylvania 
Democrat,  thinks  that  somehow  It  was  all 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  fault  In  the  first  place,  and 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  saved  us  from  the  "dog- 
house." 

The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  thing  is 
that  It  tends  to  distort  an  already  distorted 
picture  for  the  sake  of  some  hoped-for  po- 
litical advantage  If  Mr.  Kennedy  decided 
to  withhold  air  support,  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  case,  that  doomed  the  In- 
vasion. And  at  that  point  the  whole  proj- 
ect should  have  been  called  off.  For  It  was 
foolhardy  to  permit  a  handful  of  men  to 
land  in  the  face  of  Castro's  air  superiority. 

To  his  credit.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  never  tried 
to  dodge  the  assumption  of  responsibility. 
On  the  contrary  he  has  specifically  accepted 
It,  and  he  has  tried  to  curb  the  alibi  artists 
within  his  administration.  But  there  Is 
only  one  way  to  silence  a  Senator  or  a 
Member  of  the  House — gentlemen  who  at 
various  times  have  sought  to  pin  the  blame 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  CIA  and 
the  preceding  administration.  The  way  to 
silence  them  is  to  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  Cuban  affair.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  truth  from  an  authori- 
tative source.  They  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  depend  on  possible  garbled  bits 
and  pieces  for  their  information.  And  cer- 
tainly there  Is  not  now  any  valid  security 
reason  for  denying  them  the  facts. 


SOVIET  ULTIMATUM 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  yesterday 
I  made  some  observations  with  respect 
to  the  nuclear  test  cessation. 

Now  the  Soviet  Communists  have  given 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  an  ultimatum.  This  morning, 
the  press  says: 

Geneva.  June  12. — The  Soviet  tJnlon  served 
notice  today  that  the  negotiating  stage  wa« 
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finished  at  the  conference  on  the  projected 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests. 

Mr  Tsarapkln  made  It  clear  that  the  Soviet 
terms  for  agreement  wer«  not  negotiable. 
He  emphasised  that  the  Wist  would  have  to 
accept  the  Soviet  "Dnlon's  demand  for  a  three- 
man  council  to  administer  test  ban  controls. 

Whereup>on,  Mr  Artfiur  Dean,  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Unit«'d  States,  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated: 

It  only  serves  to  conflrni  the  Impression  of 
the  last  few  weeks  that  tne  Soviet  Union's 
real  purpose  Is  "not  to  negotiate  but  to  dic- 
tate." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  13.  1961 1 
Soviet  Ultimattjm  on  atomic  Parley  I.s 
Given  to  West — Russi/.ns  Demand  Own 
Pact  oh  Transfer  Into  Broader  Confer- 
ence on  Arms— United  Statrs  Denounces 
Stand — Dean  Sats  Tsarapkin  Seeks  To 
Dictate,  Not  Discuss,  Agreement  in  Ge- 
neva 

Geneva.  June  12 — The  Soviet  Union  served 
notice  today  that  the  negotiating  stage  was 
finished  at  the  conference  on  the  projected 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests 

The  United  States  and  Brluln.  the  other 
conferees,  were  given  the  choice  of  accepting 
the  Soviet  Union's  terms  for  a  treaty  or  of 
having  the  2'2 -year-old  talks  merged  into 
broader  disarmament  negotiations. 

Only  by  electing  one  of  the  alternatives 
can  the  West  salvage  the  t;ilks  from  the  pres- 
ent Impasse.  Semyon  K  Tsarapkln,  the  So- 
viet delegate,  declared 


riM-\TUM 

wed  the  Soviet  de- 

Aj>  \mder  pressure 
Ion.  Oen.  Dwlght 
the  United  States 
onger  without  an 
itlng,  and  several 
urged  that  Presi- 
de talks  In  Geneva 


MOVE    CALLXD    UL 

The  Western  nations  vie 
mands  as  an  ultimatum 

(The  administration  w 
from  two  sides  to  take  act 
D.  Elsenhower  said  that 
could  not  go  on  much  1 
agreement  on  nuclear  le 
congressional  Democrats 
dent  Kennedy  break  off  tl 
or  resume  atomic  tests. » 

KHRUSHCHEV'S    .JECISION 

The  Soviet  demands  we  e  presented  In  the 
form  of  the  memorandum  on  the  test  ban 
conference  that  Premier  Khrushchev  handed 
President  Kennedy  at  their  meeting  in 
Vienna  earlier  this  month 

The  memorandum,  which  President  Ken- 
nedy said  "struck  a  serlcus  blow"  to  hopes 
for  agreement  here,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Tsarapkln  today  at  the  3  .7th  session  of  the 
talks. 

The  negotiations  began  October  31,  1958 

Mr.  Tsarapkln  made  It  clear  that  the  So- 
viet terms  for  a^eemeni  were  not  negoti- 
able. He  emphasized  thi.t  the  West  would 
have  to  accept  the  Soviet  Unions  demand 
for  a  three-man  council  to  administer  test 
ban  controls. 

The  Soviet  plan,  which  calls  for  a  Russian, 
a  westerner  and  a  represt  ntaUve  of  the  xin- 
commltted  countries  to  run  tne  control  sys- 
tem by  unanimous  declilon,  has  been  re- 
jected repeatedly  by  the  V/est. 

The  West  does  not  belU  ve  that  the  system 
would  work  with  a  power  of  veto  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  thre>?  coadministrators. 

Mr.  Tsarapkln  also  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  never  agree  to  the  West's  pro- 
posal for  12  to  20  annual  luspections  of  earth 
tremors  that  could  be  <  aused  by  nuclear 
explosions  In  the  Sovle:  Union  He  de- 
nounced the  Western  dentand  as  "'excesElve' 
and  inspired  only  by  a  desire  to  get  spies 
into  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Tsarapkln  said  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be   "more  flexible"  on  controls  In  the  context 


of  an  agreement  on  "general  and  complete 
disarmament." 

moratorium    an    ISSUE 

But  he  said  the  West  must  also  give 
ground  on  the  moratorium  on  the  smaller 
underground  nuclear  tests  that  would  not 
be  Included  In  the  formal  ban  until  ways 
to  detect  them  are  found  by  science. 

He  said  that  the  West,  in  asking  that  the 
moratorium  pledge  be  limited  initially  to  3 
years,  after  which  the  question  would  be  re- 
viewed, was  seeking  an  out  to  resume  test- 
ing. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  the  West  to  agree 
to  continue  the  moratorium  indefinitely 
even  if  effective  controls  to  check  on  viola- 
tions are  not  found 

By  offering  the  West  the  choice  between 
accepting  the  Soviet  positions  or  of  enlarg- 
ing the  test-ban  talks  Into  overall  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  the  memorandum 
showed  the  "elasticity  of  the  Soviet  positions 
und  reflected  accurately  the  constructive  ap- 
proach of  the  Soviet  Government,"  Mr  Tsa- 
rapkln said. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  of  the  United  States,  was 
quick  to  express  regret  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  put  the  memorandum  into  the  con- 
ference record  as  its  latest   official  position. 

It  only  serves  to  confirm  the  Impression  of 
the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
real  purpose  Is  "not  to  negotiate  but  to  dic- 
tate." the  US    delegate  charged. 

"Today  more  blatantly  than  ever  before."" 
he  added,  "the  two  Western  delegations  seem 
to  have  been  presented  with  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  a  take-lt-or-leave-it  basis  "' 

Sir  Michael  Wright  of  Britain  bluntly 
asked  the  Soviet  delegate  if  the  memoran- 
dum was  an  ultimatum  Mr  Tsarapkln 
showed  himself  to  be  too  annoyed  to  answer, 
a  conference  source  said.  The  word  "ulti- 
matum" was  used  by  one  high-ranking 
Wertern  conference  spokesman  to  describe 
the  Soviet  document 


FINANCING  FOREIGN  PLANE 
PRODUCTION 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  Madam  President, 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  by  John  Norris,  able  commen- 
tator on  military  affairs,  states  that  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  just 
signed  an  air  defense  and  plane  produc- 
tion exchange  agreement;  and  that  as  a 
tqsmH  of  this  agreement,  "a  $200-million 
order  will  be  placed  in  Canada  for  build- 
ing F-104G  Super  Starflghters  for  use 
by  other  NATO  countries  in  the  defense 
of  Western  Euroj^e." 

The  article  states: 

Tlie  United  States  will  put  up  $150  mil- 
lion and  Canada  $50  million  to  enable  the 
two  Government*  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  collective  strength  of 
NATO,  the  Pentagon   announcement  said. 

The  article  says: 

Deliveries  will  start  In  mid- 1963.  subject  to 
action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Canadian 
Parliament  in  providing  the  military  assist- 
ance funds  required 

That  is  not  all. 

An  article  in  the  same  paper  this 
morning,  entitled  'NATO  Backs  Accord 
on  Building  Jets,"  by  the  Herald  Trib- 
une News  Service,  dateline  Paris.  June 
12,  states: 

A  4-year  program  to  build  F-104  Starfight- 
er  Jets  In  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  was  approved  today  by  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  four  NATO  members  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  last  r>ecember 
to  build  the  Jet  fighter  and  Interceptor, 


Now.  several  thihKs  disturb  me  about 
these  two  newsj^aper  .stones. 

The  article  says  it  must  be  'subject  t-o 
action  by  the  US.  Congress  ' 

Despite  that  fact,  plus  the  fact  trea- 
ties go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  foreign  military  assistance  is 
defended  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  no  notice  of  this  transaction 
or  comment  of  any  kind  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, although  a  letter  was  sent  to  ihe 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Secondly,  as  everyone  knows,  the  unit 
cost  of  any  product  deix'nd.s  in  large 
measure  upon  the  volume. 

The  United  States  produces  F-104's, 
Apparently  the  plan  is  to  have  us  pay 
$150  million  to  have  them  also  produced 
in  Canada;  and  more,  to  have  them  nuw 
produced  in  four  additional  countries. 

How  can  six  assembly  lines  m  any  way 
give  a  unit  price  comparable  to  what 
would  be  the  cost  off  one  a-ssembly  line? 
It  would  seem  this  is  especially  pertinent 
to  the  American  people  beca'ase.  m  effect, 
they  are  putting  up  the  money. 

Finally,  today  there  are  thousands  of 
unemployed  airplane  workers  in  my 
State,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  other 
States,  Only  yesterday  a  representative 
of  these  people  was  in  my  office  protest- 
ing bitterly  about  the  current  heavy  un- 
employment incident  to  the  heavy  re- 
duction of  airplane  production  in  the 
United  States, 

The  designers  of  this  plane,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  of  Burbank.  CaUf..  do  not  own 
the  Canadian  plant  in  question ;  but  they 
will  receive  a  royalty  on  this  Canadian 
production. 

That  may  be  fine  for  the  Lockheed 
stockholders — but  will  not  help  the  Lock- 
heed workers  who  have  been  laid  off. 

Why  should  we  make  such  extensive 
plans  to  produce  these  US-designed 
planes  outside  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially, as  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
before,  our  unprecedented  prosperity  is 
nevertheless  now  accompanied  by  great 
unemployment? 

I  submit  that  the  five  countries  in 
question  could  in  no  sense  be  considered 
"underdeveloped  countries." 

Are  we  now  to  establish  a  policy  of 
other  countries  making  the  planes,  our 
activities  being  confined  to  making  the 
money? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  in  question  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  13.  1961 1 
United     States-Canada     Air    Defense     Pact 

Signed — Agreement   Includes  Plane  Pro- 
duction Exchange  Program 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

Canada  and  the  United  States  signed  an 
air-defense  and  plane  production  exchange 
agreement  yesterday  that  is  aimed  at  bolster- 
ing North  American  and  NATO  defenses. 

The  deal,  several  years  In  the  making,  pro- 
vides that: 

The  United  States  will  give  66  F-IOIB 
long-range  interceptors  to  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force  to  replace  obsolete  CF-100"s 
in  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

Canada  will  take  over  responsltUity  for 
the  operation  of  all   but  6  of  the  33  radar 
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stations  or  the  P;:ie:ree  Line,  southernmoet 
of  the  three  chains  of  warning  stations  ex- 
tending across  North  America. 

Both  countries  enter  Into  a  production 
sh^iring  prciject,  under  which  a  $200  million 
order  will  be  placed  \i\  Canada  for  building 
F-104G  Super  Star  fighters  for  use  by  other 
NATO  countries  \:\  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe 

The  United  States  will  put  up  fl50  mil- 
lion and  Canada  $50  million  to  enable  the 
two  Governments  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  collective  strength  of 
NATO,  the  Pentagon  announcement  said. 
The  F-104  13  a  1.400-mile-an-hour  American 
Lockheed  fighter  being  built  in  Canada  and 
other  C'jui'.trles  under  license. 

Deliveries  will  start  in  mid- 1963.  subject 
to  action  by  the  US.  Congress  and  Canadian 
Parliament  In  providing  the  military  assist- 
ance funds  req Mired. 

Delivery  of  rhe  1.200-mile-an-hour  F-101 
Voodoos  will  fill  a  gap  In  Canadian  air  de- 
fense. Several  years  ago  Canada  dropped 
development  of  its  own  high  performance 
Interceptor,  the  CF-105,  as  a  replacement  for 
the  subsonic  CF-100.  At  that  time  the 
RCAF  Intended  to  replace  all  manned  air 
defense  planes  with  the  U.S.  Bomarc  ground- 
to-air  missile  production  of  which  since  has 
been  cut  back 

At  one  time,  the  just-sigr.ed  United  States- 
Canadian  plane  deal  tentatively  Included 
the  transfer  of  some  Canadian  CI.f-44  trans- 
ports to  the  U  S  A;r  Force,  but  this  fell 
through. 

Under  the  agreement,  Canada  assumes  im- 
mediately all  costs  of  operating  five  Pine- 
tree  Line  radar  stations.  These  stations — 
now  operated  by  Canadians — are  in  Quebec 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 

Bleven  other  radar  stations  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
now  operated  by  Americans,  will  be  taken 
over  by  Canadians  and  financially  supported 
by  Canada  a.s  soon  as  arrangements  are 
completed 


NATO   B.^CKS   Accord  on   Bvilding  Jets 

Paris.  June  12 — A  4-year  program  to  build 
F-104  Starflghter  Jets  In  Belgium.  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  tiie  Netherlands  was  ap- 
proved today  by  the  Permanent  Council  of 
the    North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization. 

The  four  NATO  members  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  last  December 
to  build  the  jet  fighter  ar.d  Ir.tcrceptor. 


EARLY  CONSIDERATION  OF  MULTI- 
LATERAL EMBARGO  AGAINST 
CXTBA  URGED 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
from  the  mail  which  has  arrived  at  my 
office  in  recent  weeks,  from  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  commentaries,  and 
from  just  plain  talk  with  scores  of  peo- 
ple from  New  York  and  othf^r  States, 
It  is  more  than  ever  apparent  that  the 
Nation's  No.  1  concern  in  foreign  affairs 
is  Cuba.  It  is  not  alone  the  Cuban  fiasco 
of  last  April,  nor  the  subsequent  trac- 
tors-for-freedom  negotiation,  that  has 
developed  this  great  concern  among  the 
American  people  It  is  aLso  a  greater  re- 
alization by  Americans  that  our  foreign 
policy  experts  are  desperately,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  unsuccessfully,  groping 
for  a  way  X.o  eliminate  communism's 
cancerous  growth  from  Latin  America. 

Several  months  aso.  I  called  for  a 
complete  embari;o  against  Cuba  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 
Many  other  voices  have  been  raised  on 
this  issue.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  have  felt  that 
a  trade  embargo  against  the  Cuban  dic- 


tator would  b»j  an  effective  instrument 
for  ridding  tho  Western  Hemisphere  of 
a  threat  to  every  nation  of  North  and 
South  America.  Yet,  after  the  passage 
of  several  months  and  the  support  of 
an  armed  invasion  by  this  country,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  matter  is  still  under 
study. 

For  that  rejison  it  was  heartening  to 
hear  support  for  the  position  of  an  em- 
bargo against  Cuba  from  a  man  who  has 
served  for  over  3  years  as  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  has  had  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  understanding 
and  dealing  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

The  testimony  yesterday  of  Robert  C. 
Hill  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  substantiated  the  urgent 
need  for  affirmative  action  to  combat 
communism  throughout  the  entire 
southern  part  of  the  "Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Mr.  Hill  gave  his  wholehearted 
support  to  a  complete  embargo,  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
against  all  trade  with  Castro's  Cuba. 

Madam  President,  I  again  rer>eat  my 
call  for  the  United  States  to  press  for 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  at  such  meeting 
place  high  on  the  agenda  the  considera- 
tion of  a  multilateral  embargo  by  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  against  all 
trade  with  Cuba. 


DAMMING  OUR  INDIAN  HERITAGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
many  of  us,  including  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ 
and  myself,  are  unhappy  about  the  im- 
pending dislocation  of  the  Seneca  In- 
diansiand  the  violation  of  their  historic 
treaty  as  a  result  of  the  Kinzua  E>am  now 
being  constioicted  in  Pennsylvania. 
While  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  last  year  also  in  the  Senate,  I 
opposed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  plan  and 
asked  that  a  full  study  be  made  of  the 
alternatives  proposed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mor- 
gan. Nevertheless,  despite  the  long  rec- 
ord of  opposition  by  myself  and  others 
who  recognized  the  implications  of  the 
project,  appropriations  were  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

More  recently.  Senator  Javits  and  I 
supported  Mr.  Basil  Williams,  president 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  in  his 
request  for  an  appointment  with  the 
President  so  that  the  matter  could  be 
fully  discussed  and  reviewed  at  the 
highest  level  before  it  becomes  too  late. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
supporting  the  position  of  the  Indians 
and  urging  the  President  to  appoint  an 
impartial  and  expert  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Morgan  plan  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  plan  and  make  a  full  report 
to  Congress  on  their  comparative  merits. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1961] 
JXTsncr  rr.R  the  Senecas 

Tn^  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  of  Friends 
(Quakers)    ha«  challenged  tlie  conscience  of 


the  Nation,  and  President  Kennedy's.  In  ita 
report  on  the  Kinzua  I>am.  That  project 
would  put  under  water  valuable  lands  of  the 
Seneca  Indians  despite  oppoeltlon  by  the 
Seneca  Nation. 

Completion  of  the  dam  would  be  a  clear, 
unilateral  abrogation,  without  negotiation, 
of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  signed  In 
1794  which  gfuaranteed  the  Seneca  Nation 
control  of  Its  own  lands.  It  would  also  vio- 
late the  pledges  of  both  the  major  parties, 
made  In  the  last  campaign,  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  Indians.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form promised  that  "free  cor^sent  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  concerned  shall  be  required  before 
the  Federal  Government  makes  any  change 
In  any  Federal-Indian  treaty  or  other  con- 
tractu.il  relationship." 

The  Seneca  Nation  fully  recognizes  the 
urgent  public  need  to  control  the  waters  of 
the  Allegheny  River.  And  It  has  propoeed  an 
alternative.  Conewango,  project  designed  by 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  distinguished  engineer 
and  formerly  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  would  allegedly  furnish 
adequate  flood  control  without  destruction 
of  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  lands. 

The  Plilladelphla  Friends'  report,  with  ex- 
cellent documentation,  urges  President  Ken- 
nedy to  stop  further  preliminary  work  on  the 
Kinzua  Dam  and  to  appoint  an  Impartial 
expert  committee  to  examine  both  plans  and 
make  a  repxart  to  Congress  as  the  basis  for  a 
sound  congressional  decision.  We  support 
that  request.  But,  whatever  action  Is  taken 
by  the  President  or  Congress  must.  In  all 
conscience,  recognize  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
Seneca  Nation. 


STRENGTHENING    1  HE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  Senate  bill  1750  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  334,  Senate  bill  1750. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1750)  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  strike  out  "(52  Stat.  1250;  15 
use.  901,  and  the  following),  is 
amended  by  repealing  paragraph  (6) 
and  renumbering  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)",  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  IrLsert  "(52  Stat.  1250; 
15  U.S.C.  901-909).  is  further  amended 
by  repealing  paragraph  (6).  by  deleting 
the  words  "crime  of  violence"  in  para- 
graph <7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year", 
and  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  1250:  15  VS.C.  901-909), 
Is  further  amended  by  repealing  paragraph 
(6),  by  deleting  the  words  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" in  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thereof    the    words    "crime    punishable 
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by  Imprisonment  for  a  t<;rm  exceeding  one 
year",  and  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (7) 
and  (8)   as  paragraphs   (6)   and   (7). 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "orlme  of  violence" 
In  subsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year '. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  j:>oinl  a  p>ortion  of 
the  report  covering  asf-ects  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSi 

Among  other  things,  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  (52  Stat.  1250;  15  US.C.  901  et  seq  ) 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  firearms  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  or  by  persons 
under  Indictment  or  corvlcted  of  a  "crime 
of  violence."  This  term  Is  defined  to  mean 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  mayhem,  kid- 
naping, robbery,  burglary,  housebreaking; 
assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  commit  rape,  or 
rob;  assault  with  a  dar:gerous  weapon,  or 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any  offense 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
t  year  Tlie  act  also  piohlblts  the  receipt 
of  firearms  by  persons  convicted  of  such 
crimes,  or  by  fugitives  who  have  fled  across 
State  lines  to  avoid  pro>«cution  for  any  of 
such  crimes  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in 
any  criminal  proceeding  Violations  are 
punishable  by  fines  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
and  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  act  to 
make  the  mentioned  prohibitions  applicable 
to  persons  indicted.  conv;cted.  or  fieelng  with 
respect  to  any  crime  which  measures  up  to 
tlie  Federal  standard  of  a  felony;  that  Is.  any 
crime  punishable  by  impiisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding   1  year 

STATEMENT 

Over  the  past  few  yeais  the  Infiltration  of 
racketeering  Into  our  society  and  the  explod- 
ing crime  rate  have  Increasingly  become  a 
cause  for  national  concern  New  laws  are 
needed  to  give  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation additional  Jurisdiction  to  assist  local 
authorities  In  the  common  assault  against 
crUne.  S.  1750.  Intrcxluced  at  the  request  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  an  Integral  part  of 
an  antlcrlme  legislative  program,  wotxld  be 
such  a  law  Additionally.  It  would  make 
It  more  difficult  for  the  criminal  elements  of 
our  society  to  obtain  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  of>en  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


HEIRS  OF  ANTHONY  BOURBONNAIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  336,  House 
bill  4500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     A  bill   'H.R 
4500 >  to  donate  to  the  heirs  of  Anthony 
Bourbonnais     appio.ximatcly     thirty-six 
one-hundredths  acre  of  land  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County.  Okla. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  rejwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "less",  to  insert  "subjeiit 
to  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of 
a  right  of  access  across  such  land  wher:- 
ever  needed  for  public  purposes'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  th?  report  on  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R  4500  Is  to  donate  to 
the  heirs  of  Anthony  Bourbonnais  In  un 
unrestricted  status  approximately  thlrty-slx 
one-hundredths  acre  of  land  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County.  Okla. 

NEED 

The  land  in  question  Is  a  narrow  sttlp 
lying  between  the  Bourbonnais  Indian  allct- 
ment  and  an  adjoining  State  highway.  Un- 
til a  recent  survey  Indicated  the  contrary. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  acreage  was  part  of 
the  allotment  and  It  was  so  treated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Enactment  of  the 
bill  Is  needed  to  overcome  the  problems 
raised  by  the  survey. 

amendmlnt 
In  order  to  preclude  any  claim  against  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  access  pro- 
vided by  the  land  to  be  donated,  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  an  amendment  reserv- 
ing to  the  United  States  a  right  of  access 
across  such  land  whenever  such  land  is 
needed  for  public  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  profKJsed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  1,  1961,  expresses  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  future  development  and 
use  of  satellites  for  commercial  commu- 
nication. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  moving 
toward  giving  preliminarj-  approval  to 
A.T.  &  T.  and  other  international  com- 
mon can-iers  for  the  exclusive  ripht  to 
construct  and  to  operate  a  worldwide 
communication  system   using   satellites. 

We  all  wish  to  have  peaceful  use  made 
of  the  satellites  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
grave  domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems which  accompany  the  commercial 
use  of  satellites  for  communications. 

The  act  which  establi.shed  the  Space 
Council  in  substance  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  Council  to 
advise  and  assist  the  President,  as  he 


may  request,  with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  in  the  aeronautics 
and  space  field,  including  the  following 
functions: 

First.  To  survey  all  significant  aero- 
nautical and  .space  activities,  including 
the  policies,  plans,  programs,  and  accom- 
plishments of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  engaged  in  such 
activities; 

Second.  To  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities to  be  conducted  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States: 

Third.  To  designate  and  fix  respon- 
sibility for  the  direction  of  major  aeio- 
nautical  and  space  activities: 

Fourth.  To  provide  for  effective  co- 
operation among  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities,  and 
to  specify,  in  aiiy  case  in  which  primary 
responsibility  for  any  cates^ory  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  actnities  has  been 
assigned  to  any  department  or  a;iency, 
which  of  those  activities  may  be  cairied 
on  concurrently  by  other  departments 
or  agencies;  and 

Fifth.  To  resolve  differences  arising 
among  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  under  this  act, 
including  differences  as  to  whether  a 
particular  project  is  an  aeionautical  and 
space  $u:tivity. 

The  decision  in  this  area  which  it  is 
rumored  is  about  to  be  made  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  of  concern,  I 
think,  to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  understand,  if  not  approve,  the 
full  implications  of  any  decision  which 
is  made  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Space  Communications  Problems 

The  first  practical  application  of  recent 
scientific  advances  in  space  appears  likely  to 
be  the  establishment  within  the  next  few 
years  of  communications  satellites  which 
will  greatly  expand  existing  facilities  for 
international  transmission  of  Information 
and  intelligence. 

The  decisions  made  In  the  development  of 
this  field  are  likely  to  have  far-reaching 
political  and  economic  implications  t>ecausc 
they  will  creat*  precedent.5  for  other  areas  of 
human  activity  in  space 

Against  this  background  it  is  astonishing 
and  regrettable  that  some  key  decisions  have 
been  recently  taken  with  almost  no  public 
discussion  or  debate  One  such  decision  Is 
that  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  create  their 
own  satellite  communications  network. 
Another  such  decision  is  that  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  wliich  has 
ruled  that,  insofar  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, commercial  satellite  communication 
shall  be  carried  out  as  a  Joint  venture  in 
which  only  present  International  communi- 
cations firms  shall  participate 

Many  questions  arise  immediately  con- 
cerning these  decisions.  Is  it  really  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  setting  up 
separate  civilian  and  commercial  satellite 
communications  networks''  Is  the  FCC  a 
body  with  relatively  narrow  responsibilities, 
really  the  group  to  make  fundamental  and 
precedent-setting  decisions  in  an  area  that 
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Involves  so  many  interests  outside  the  com- 
niiinications  fields'" 

Since  most  of  the  technology  required  to 
set  up  a  satellite  network  has  been  devel- 
oped at  public  expeiise,  is  there  any  Justifi- 
cation for  limiting  participation  in  the  final 
cammercial  efTort  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  firms  ^  Should  not  this  Nation  set 
an  example  for  future  international  cooper- 
ation in  space  by  attempting  to  get  world- 
wide cooperation — perhaps  through  the 
United  Nations — at  the  very  beginning  of 
s'.ich  ft  global  communications  network? 
Has  enough  attention  been  given  to  the 
opportunity  presented  by  satellite  commu- 
nications possibilities  to  Increase  competi- 
tion in  this  field' 

We  wou'.d  offer  no  dogmatic  answers  to 
these  and  many  otlier  similar  questions  that 
could  be  raised  We  suggest,  however,  that 
the  questions  involved  are  too  Lmjjortant  for 
the  American  people  to  be  content  with 
decisions  reached  by  groups  of  officials — 
either  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
FCC — wlio  are  unlikely  to  have  considered 
the  full  range  of  implications  for  this  coun- 
try and  all  humanity  that  these  matters 
Involve. 


GOVERNMENT  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  report  to  the  Senate  some 
progress  in  my  campaign  to  get  more 
Government  defense  contracts  to  labor 
surplus  areas  in  New  York  State. 

An  analysis  of  defense  procurement 
covering  the  first  3  months  of  1961  shows 
that  nine  of  New  Yqrk  State's  labor  sur- 
plus areas  receiv^  more  defense  con- 
tracts then  they  jBd  durin^'  the  same  3- 
month  period  i^Lj-SSO  Three  areas 
showed  decreases^TTwo  other  areas  were 
named  labor  surplus  areas  for  the  first 
time  during  this  period  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  basis  for  comparison. 

While  these  new  procurement  figures 
iiidicate  some  progress,  additional  actioii 
needs  to  be  taken  to  streamline  defense 
procurement  policies  so  that  labor  sur- 
plus areas  will  receive  a  more  substantial 
number  of  Government  contracts. 

Government  defense  orders  awarded 
to  New  York  State's  14  labor  surplus 
areas  during  the  first  3  months  of  1961 
totaled  $50  8  million — an  average  of  S3  6 
million  per  area.    For  the  same  period  in 

1960.  a  total  of  $38.5  million  was  awarded 
to  12  labor  surplus  areas — an  average  of 
$3  2   million  per  area. 

The  nine  areas  showing  increases 
were:  Albany-Schenectady-Troy;  Utica- 
Rome;  Amsterdam:  Auburn:  Elmira; 
Jamestown-Dunkirk :  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
•sena-Malone;  Plattsburgli:  and  Wells- 
ville.  The  three  areas  showmg  decreases 
wei-e:  Buffalo,  Gloversville.  and  New- 
burgh-Middle^.own-Beacon. 

Total  defense  contracts  awarded  to 
all  New  York  State  firms,  whether  in 
labor  surplus  areas  or  liot.  amounted  to 
$563,8  million  for  the  first  3  months  of 

1961.  This  represents  a  decrease  from 
the  $752.8  million  awarded  to  New  York 
firms  for  the  same  3  months  of  1960.  For 
the  same  period  California  continued  to 
receive  an  increa.se  in  defen.se  contracts — 
from  $1,123  million  to  SI  240  million. 

The  latest  defense  procurement  figures 
emphasize  once  again  the  need  to  open 
up  procurement  opportunities  to  more 
intensive  competition.  Open  bidding  is 
now  applied  to  less  than   15  percent  of 


the  $23  billion  awarded  in  defense  con- 
tracts. It  is  time  we  insisted  upon  more 
competition  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
bid  for  this  business. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  giving  facts  on  this 
subject  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Trends  in  prime  defense  contract  awards  of 
$10,000  or  more  in  New  York  State  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  (1st  quarter 
of  calendar  1961  and  1960) 

[In  ttiousnndsi  ol  UoIIars] 


Janaary-Marcb 

Major  areas  ami  cotitract 
awar<ls 

1961 

19C0 

19Alas 

compare<i 

to  1960 

Albany-SchenecHMiy-Troy, 
May  1958  '  to  November 
law,  March  1980: 
Totnl 

3,641 
0 

25.028 
211 

-388 

U 

ll.W*3 
11 

613 
0 

IM 
0 

2.378 
0 

234 
0 

(MS 

0 

S34 
0 

58 
0 

0 

0 

^»4(( 

18 

272 
0 

824 
0 

25.118 
13 

'  (+2. 717) 

I'refereniial    

(U) 

DiifTalo,  March  hi58:  i 

Totrtl 

-90 

rrefert-ntinl     

+  198 

SynirTi.<!c.  January  1981: ' 
Total 

Preferential 

I' lieu- Rome,      January 
laW:  ' 
Totiil  

8.  (Oft 
87 

703 
35 

17B 
0 

558 
0 

239 
0 

425 
0 

1,422 
84 

12 
U 

-f-2,857 

I'ri'ffrentiiil   

—n 

An).steni;im,'  March  1958; ' 
Totil 

+210 

Prffc«rential    

—35 

Auhuni.i  AprU  1958:  i 

Total 

+  8 

Preferential 

0 

Elmira.  April  19S8:  ' 

Tot.il 

+i.sao 

0 

Preferentliil 

nioversville,'  Aprtl  UW8:  > 
Total 

-^ 

Preferential 

u 

J  .1  rii  e  s  1 0  »•  n -  D  u n k  Ir k , ' 
1     ■                  

+  240 

1                 : 

u 

New  :              ;  Lildletown- 
neu. oil.  July  1998:' 
Total 

-8M 

Pr«ferentl:»l 

—  84 

f)!:<l<nj!btiri;-Mi»ascii»-M»- 

k>tii\      Nuvemher  IftSB:' 

lotal       

+  46 

I'n-ferenllal 

0 

Olenn-.'^alaijuanea.  January 

llMl    1 
'I'olnl 

T'c  .Trntial 

1       •         .h>  March  jjjj.  1 

322 
0 

74 
U 

+5,624 

ititlal.. 

WclUville,  November  1958;' 
i'olal 

+18 
+  1!W 

Preferential...  

0 

<  Date  first  (lestimated  a.':  an  area  of  substantial  lahor 
sarplus  by  Department  of  Labor. 

5  These  increases  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  should 
be  noted  in  lieht  of  the  fact  that  Albany-Scbenectady- 
Troy  was  listeil  as  an  area  of  .substantial  labor  surplus 
only  for  part  of  tiie  previous  flscnl  year. 

'  .\red  of  siibslaritirti  and  I'tT^it^tent  labor  snrplu.i. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
battle,  friendly  but  vigorous,  in  respect 
to  defense  contracts,  between  New  York 
and  California  continues. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I.  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body,  are  pressing 
for  more  competition  in  regard  to  defense 
orders.  We  have  introduced  proposed 
legislation  to  that  effect. 

We  appreciate  fully  the  sporting  in- 
terest which  is  involved,  but  we  are  de- 
termined that  there  shall  be  more  com- 
petition, and  we  are  of  the  beUef  that  if 
there  is  more  competition,  our  State  will 
do  better,  for  our  business  and  labor  will 
sharpen  up  their  pencils  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


NEW  YORK  STILL  LOSING  OUT 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  York  on  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  presenting  to  the 
Senate  more  of  the  serious  and  disturb- 
ing facts  about  defense  procurement  in 
New  York  State.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  but  as  I  pointed  out  last  week  dur- 
ing the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. New  York's  share  of  over- 
all military  prime  contract  work  has 
fallen  5  percentage  points  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1960.  Instead 
of  15  percent  of  the  total.  New  York  is 
only  getting  about  10  percent  now.  This 
is  quite  a  drop  for  a  3-month  period.  It 
represents  in  dollars  and  cents  a  loss  of 
nearly  $200  million  even  though  overall 
defense  spending  for  this  3 -month  period 
has  increased  by  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  it  certainly 
appears  that  the  new  administration  is 
taking  away  with  one  hand  what  It  is 
trj'ing  to  give  with  the  other.  What  is 
the  value  of  depressed-area  legislation, 
vocational  training  programs  for  areas 
of  labor  surplus  and  a  variety  of  simi- 
lar measures  to  be  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  when  at  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  deliber- 
ately directing  its  billions  of  dollars  of 
procurement  spending  away  from  such 
areas?  When,  in  fact,  it  is  apparently 
shifting  most  of  its  work  to  one  State 
on  the  west  coast? 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  a  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
New  Yorkers  will  be  taxed  to  pay  edu- 
cational expenses  in  Texas.  California, 
and  a  number  of  other  so-called  p>oor 
States.  Why.  you  may  ask.  Is  It  neces- 
sary for  New  Yorkers  to  support  schools 
in  other  States? 

The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  that  in 
order  to  encourage  new  industries, 
many  of  these  States  maintain  very  low 
property  and  income  taxes  on  their  own. 
In  order  to  attract  Industry  from  New 
York  and  the  Northeast,  these  States 
simply  do  not  make  use  of  all  of  their 
available  tax  sources.  The  result  can  be 
reflected  in  lower  costs,  lower  bids  on 
defense  contracts  in  certain  cases,  and 
ultimately  In  a  very  serious  and  un- 
balanced concentration  of  defense  con- 
tracts on  the  west  coast. 

So  any  way  you  look  at  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, New  York  gets  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  New  Yorkers  continue  to  pay  In 
taxes  nearly  20  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  Federal  benefits  that  other  States 
enjoy  but  New  York  continues  to  lose  out 
in  the  distribution,  of  Federal  funds 
whether  for  defense  contracts  or  for 
education  or  for  highway  construction, 
or  for  a  variety  of  other  Government 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the.se  remarks  follow  those  of 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat  what  I  have  said   before  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate:  There  are  not  any 
more  able  advocates  for  the  people 
whom  they  represent  than  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs  and  Mr.  Kc^ttncI.  They 
have  done  what  they  ought  to  do  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  They  are  my 
friends. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
Congress,  again  and  again  and  again, 
has  directed  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  utilize  de- 
fense appropriations  solely  and  singly 
to  provide  the  most  effective  defense  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  use  defense  dollars  for  social  pur- 
poses, no  matter  how  worthy  those  so- 
cial purposes  may  be.  It  Is  against  the 
law  of  the  land  to  use  defense  dollars 
for  the  purf>ose  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment or  for  any  other  social  purpose. 
Congress  has  said  so,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently has  confirmed  what  I  have  just 
said. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  de- 
fense appropriations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  our  Amer- 
ican military  system  capable  of  preserv- 
ing and  of  defending  our  country,  then 
God  help  us. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  EFFEC- 
TIVE ECONOMIC  POWER  OP  THE 
WESTERN  WORIJD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  it 
no  other  Senator  seeks  recognition.  I 
should  like  to  continue  speaking  for 
another  3  minutes  on  another  subject, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  great  initia- 
tives undertaken  by  this  country  was 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  represented 
the  consolidation  of  the  effective  eco- 
nomic power  of  what  Is  called  the  West- 
em  World  We  have  recently  had  an 
eloquent  call  from  free  Europe  for  newly 
implementing  Uie  same  idea  in  the  face 
of  the  intransigence  and  the  implacable 
demand  that  we  yield  or  appease,  which 
was  made  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  of 
President  Kennedy  at  Vienna  the  other 
day.  The  call  to  us  was  sounded  by 
Jean  Monnet  in  a  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Dartmouth  College. 

Approximately  14  years  ago,  it  will  be 
recalled.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
sounded  the  same  type  of  call  in  the 
Marshall  plan.  May  it  be  remembered 
that  when  Britain  was  in  grave  danger 
she  wanted  to  merge  with  France  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  We  are  not 
in  such  a  dangerous  situation  now  We 
are  strong  and  viable,  and  we  represent 
together  with  Western  Europe  close  t^ 
$1  trillion  of  annual  gro.^s  national  prod- 
uct which  is  the  greatest  bloc  of  eco- 
nomic pKJwer  mankind  has  ever  known. 

Has  anyone  ever  asked  himself  what 
Chairman  Khrushchev  would  do  to  us 
if  he  had  $1  trillion  in  productive  re- 
sources? We  know  what  he  would  do. 
He  would  pulverize  us  economically  and 
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he  probably  could.  Yet  wc  do  not  inte- 
grate our  efforts  to  enlist  this  massive 
production  in  teims  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Why?  Because  we  slirink 
from  the  implications  of  the  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  structural  forms  of  the 
integration  of  the  free  world.  The  whole 
Atlantic  community,  which  has  the  main 
economic  power  of  the  free  world,  can 
be  its  agent  to  win  decisively  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

I  hope  in  Uie  next  few  weeks,  as  we 
consider  the  foreign  aid  program,  to 
propose  some  independent  ideas  of  my 
own  as  to  how  we  can  tie  the  private 
economic  systems  of  the  whole  Atlantic 
community  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  as  to  how  we  can  get  more 
help  from  the  European  powers  which, 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  have  now 
become  prosperous  and  viable  on  their 
own. 

But  mistake  it  not.  Jean  Monnet  has 
made  a  strong  historic  declaration.  We 
had  better  listen  while  it  is  yet  time, 
for  if  we  wish  to  call  for  freedom  we 
must  marshal  up  our  economic  power. 
All  the  fine  speeches  on  the  subject  will 
not  do  it.  We  cannot  marshal  the  eco- 
nomic power  unless  we  undertake  some 
of  the  efforts  in  terms  of  collaboration 
of  the  economic  community,  which  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  which  may  run 
counter  to  some  of  the  shiboleths  to 
which  we  have  held.  But  the  Russians 
will  not  listen  or  pay  attention  to  these 
shiboleths. 

The  Communists  will  sweep  us  aside 
unless  we  con.sult  what  is  the  ultimate 
of  our  economic  power,  without  regard 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  but 
only  with  regard  to  what  is  necessary 
for  survival  from  here  on.  I  hop>e  our 
country  will  listen  to  Jean  Monnet  I 
am  proud  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  urge  others  of  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  must  be  brave 
if  we  wish  to  win  for  freedom,  and  he 
Ls  beginning  to  show  us  a  way. 

Prom  the  devastation  of  the  Second 
World  War  a  grand  de.sipn  has  been 
taking  on  shape  and  substance:  a  united 
Western  World.  The  concept  had  for 
centuries  formed  the  basis  for  di-scussion 
among  philosophers  and  statesmen  of 
the  West,  but  it  was  never  realized  ex- 
cept in  ephemeral  forums  or  in  the 
short-lived  and  misdirected  conquests  of 
a  king,  an  emperor,  and  a  dictator. 
After  1945.  the  harsh  needs  of  our  times 
drew  the  Western  World  together  on  a 
realistic,  multilateral  basis. 

The  first  great,  real  step  was  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  enlisting  the  United  States 
in  the  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Initiating  the  powerful  forces  of  Euro- 
pean Integration.  Commitments  were 
made,  commitments  were  kept,  sind  with 
increasing  momentum  the  tragically  di- 
vided instruments  of  Western  political 
ideology  and  human  values  were  drawn 
together  to  create  thf^  mo.";!  powerful 
economic  potential  in  the  hisiorj"  of  the 
world.  The  question  now  is  not  whether 
or  not  this  integration  of  the  Western 
World  will  continue  in  spite  of  the  re- 
maining divisive  Issues  tliat  remain. 
The  question  which  has  been  put  before 
the  West  with  growing  ureency  dunng 
thf  past  decade  is:  Shall  this  economic 


potential  be  iised  to  preterve  and  to  ex- 
tend the  civilization  and  the  values 
around  which  it  has  taken  shape?  Only 
an  answer  to  the  second  question  can 
provide  an  an.«rwer  to  the  lir.'^t  The 
Western  World  must  turn  outward, 
otherwise  its  continued  movement  to- 
ward integration  will  lose  purpose  and 
meaning  and  will  stop 

Since  1957  the  NATO  Parhamentar- 
ians'  Conference  Economic  Committee. 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, has  devoted  Itself  to  working  out 
plans  for  providing  a  real,  substantive 
answer.  Much  of  its  early  work  played 
a  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD — which  is  soon  to  be- 
come a  functioning  body  and  to  which 
the  United  States  adhered  last  March. 
The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
turn  the  strength  of  the  Western  World 
outward  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  free  world's  emerging  nations  so  that 
they  may  achieve  tlieir  economic  growth 
in  r>olitical  freedom  and  so  that  they 
may  give  to  their  individual  cili/ens  a 
rising  standard  of  life  while  enhancing 
his  human  dignity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  of  Jean  Monnet's  remarks  on  June 
11,  at  the  Dartmouth  College  commence- 
ment, inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinied  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUow  s : 

Monnet  Bids  United  States  STRENGTHur  Tns 

TO  THE  Continent — Dartmooth  Hxabs  the 

French    Statesman    Press   roR   Unitt    as 

Wat  To  Gain  Pzacx 

(By  John  H.  Penton) 

Hanover.  N  H,,  June  11. — Jean  Monnet.  a 
French  architect  of  Western  unity.  ca.lled 
today  for  an  extenBlon  of  the  partnership 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

He  said  that  the  methods  of  economic  and 
p>olltlcal  unity  being  developed  on  the  Con- 
tinent pointed  the  way  toward  common  In- 
stitutions for  an  enlarged  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

M.  Monnet  told  the  graduating  class  at 
I>anmouth  College : 

"Ju.«:t  as  the  United  States  In  their  own 
days  found  it  necessary  to  unite.  Just  as 
Europe  Is  now  In  the  process  of  unltinfr.  so 
the  West  must  move  toward  some  kiiid  of 
union.  This  is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  It  Is 
the  beginning  on  the  road  to  the  more 
orderly  world  we  must  have  in  order  to  es- 
cape destruction.  The  partnership  of  Eu- 
Tope  and  the  United  States  should  create  a 
new  force  for  f>eac«." 

TOTAL  or  588  SENIORS  GET  DEGREES 

The  speech  by  M  Monnet.  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  ETuropean  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, combined  the  baccalaureate  and 
commencement  addresses  at  the  exerclaeB 
marking  Dartmouth's  192d  year.  He  was  one 
of  eight  recipients  of  honorary  degrees. 

More  than  2.000  persons  attended  the  ex- 
ercises on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Baker  li- 
brary. Threatening  clouds  and  a  damp 
breeze  dissipated  as  the  seniors  went  to  their 
places. 

Dr.  John  Sloan  Dickey,  president  of  the 
college,  bestowed  degrees  on  588  seniors,  13 
graduate  students.  23  medical  school  gradu- 
ates and  20  students  of  the  Thayer  School 
of  Engineering. 

FORESEES  SHIPT   BT    VJiTTTD   STATES 

M  Monnet  discerned  an  xirgent  need  for 
the  Un1t*d  States  and  Europe  to  move  to- 
ward   a    tr\ie   Atlantic   community   In    which 
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common  institutions  will  be  increasingly  de- 
veloped to  meet  common  problems 

Noting  the  advances  toward  unity  on  the 
continent,  he  said  he  was  convinced  that, 
ultimately,  the  United  States,  too,  will  dele- 
gate powers  of  effective  action  to  comm<  >n 
institutions,  even  on  political  questions 

The  partnership  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  would  ultimately  make  it  pos- 
.sible  to  overcome  the  differences  betweer. 
East  and  West.  M  Monnet  said 

The  Soviet  objective,  as  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  said  many  times,  is  a  Commu- 
nist world,  the  FYench  statesman  said 

When  this  becomes  so  obviously  impos- 
sible that  nobody,  even  withir.  a  closed  so- 
ciety, can  any  longer  belie  .-e  it.  then  Mr 
Khrushchev  or  his  successor  will  accept 
facts,"  M-  Monnet  said  'The  conditions  will 
at  last  e.xist  for  turning  so-called  peaceful 
coexistence  Into  genuine  peace  At  that 
time,  real  disarmament  will  became  p<jssible  " 

Aa  soon  as  it  is  clear  the  West  is  deter- 
mined to  unite,  he  said,  the  world  will 
react  to  the  trend  But  he  warned;  "We 
must,  therefore,  take  the  first  steps  quickly. 
The  danger  increases  every  day   ' 

In  the  past.  M  Monnet  went  oi^.,  there 
has  been  no  middle  ground  between  the 
jimgle  law  of  nations  and  the  Utopia  ot  in- 
ternational accord  "  Now.  he  said,  the  steps 
taken  In  Europe  toward  unity  have  shown 
the  way  The  lesson,  he  said,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary transforming  power  of  common  In- 
stitutions " 

"As  we  can  see  from  .American  and  British 
reactions  to  European  unity  one  change  in 
the  road  to  collective  responsibility  brings 
another."  he  declared  The  chain  reaction 
has  only  begun  We  are  starting  a  process 
of  continuing  reform  which  can  alter  to- 
morrows  world  more  lastingly  than  the 
principles  of  revolution  so  widespread  out- 
side the  West  " 

M  Monnet  said  that  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship would  give  the  West  the  opportunity 
to  deal  on  a  basis  with  the  problems  oT'<the 
underdeveloped  area.s  " 

"Just  as  our  riwn  s-jcietles  would  never 
have  found  their  spiritual  and  political 
equilibrium  if  the  internal  problems  of 
poverty  had  not  been  tackled,"  he  said,  "so 
the  liberties  which  form  the  best  part  of 
the  Western  tradition  could  hardly  survive 
a  failure  to  overcome  the  international  di- 
visions between  rich  and  f>oor,  and  between 
black,  yellow    and  white   ' 

M  Monnet  recer.ed  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  So  too  did  Kent  Smith, 
Dartmouth  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1915  and 
a  retired  industrialist 

Other  recipients  were  Francis  L  C'hilds. 
WirUcley  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  emeritus,  and 
YoUBUf  Karsh.  photographer  and  i)ortraitist, 
doctor  of  humans  letters;  Albert  W  Tucker, 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  department  at 
Princeton  University,  and  Prank  H  West- 
heinicr,  chairman  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  H.^rvard  University  doctor  of  sci- 
ence; Phyllis  McGmley.  the  poet,  d(x:tor  of 
letters,  and  James  F  Malley.  class  of  1911. 
retired  industrialist  and  former  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  legislfiture  master  of 
arts. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  WABASH  BASIN  IN- 
TERAGENCY WATER  RESOURCES 
CO.MMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  269,  Sen- 
ate bill  8U. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mrs, 
Neubkrger  in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  Legislmive  Clerk  A  bill  iS.  811 ' 
to  establi.sh  a  Wabash  Basin  Interagency 
Water  Resources  Commi.ssion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  ceitain  ex- 
ceipts  from  the  i-eport  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Wabasli  Basin  Interagency 
Water  Resources  Commission  which  would 
be  responsible  for  coordination  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  water  and  land  resources  In  the 
Wabash  River  Basin,  Ind.  and  111  :  prepare 
and  keep  up  to  date  a  comprehensive, 
integrated.  Joint  plan  for  water  and  related 
land  resources  development  in  the  basin; 
recommend  a  long-range  schedule  of  priori- 
ties for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  basic 
data,  for  Investigation  and  project  planning, 
and  for  construction  of  projects  in  such 
basin;  to  foster  and  undertake  studies  of 
water  resources  problems  in  the  basin;  to 
submit  periodic  reports  to  the  President,  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  Governor  of  each 
State;  and  to  submit  to  the  President  a  com- 
prehensive, integrated  Joint  plan,  and  neces- 
sary revisions,  for  the  water  and  related  land 
re.sources  development  in  the  Wabash  River 
Bism,  with  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies. Governor  of  each  State,  and  chairmen 
of  interested  interstate  conrunlsslons. 

DISCUSSION 

Enactment  of  S  811  will  provide  authority 
for  studies  and  development  of  plans  for  the 
utilization  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
in  an  area  of  33,100  square  miles  in  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
entire  stream  and  its  tributary  areas  will 
be  considered  in  preparing  plans  for  proper 
development  of  Its  resources  The  possi- 
bilities for  econi)mlc  and  population  growth 
of  this  area  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
full  and  proper  use  and  conservation  of  Its 
land  and  water  resources.  Conservation  and 
control  of  floodwater  is  urgently  needed  for 
domestic,  municipal,  and  Industrial  water 
supply,  and  protection  of  people,  homes, 
farms,  and  improvements  from  the  ravages 
of  devastating  floods  The  Wabash  Basin 
Includes  about  two-thirds  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  a  large  area  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  yields  a  large  percentage  of 
the  waters  of  those  States.  At  times  the 
flo'vs  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  men- 
ace existing  developments  and  discourage 
improvements  in  the  fertile  flat  valley  lands, 
and  in  other  instances  the  erratic  flows  dis- 
courage many  potential  developments  that 
require  an  adequate  and  dependable  water 
supply 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  studies  of  plans  for 
improvements  which  have  as  their  purpose 
the  enhancement  of  opportunities  for  about 
4  million  people  residing  in  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping area  of  our  Nation.  Complete  utiliza- 
tion of  land  and  water  resources  is  essential 
in  developing  a  sound  and  permanent  econ- 
omy. 

Many  flood  control,  navigation,  watershed 
protection,  water  pollution  control,  water 
supply,  and  othe-  water  and  land  resources 
development  projects  have  been  constructed, 
are  under  constr  jction.  authorized,  and  are 
being  planned  in  this  area.    The  Study  Com- 


mission would  review  all  existing  and  pro- 
posed projects  with  a  view  to  fully  co- 
ordinating the  purpf)ses  of  those  projects  In 
existence,  under  construction,  authorized, 
those  being  planned,  and  those  under  study, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  final  plan  with  the 
best  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  area 
embodied  therein. 

la  his  message  to  Congress  on  natural  re- 
sources, printed  as  House  Document  No.  94. 
87th  Congress,  the  President  recommended 
the  establishment  of  planning  commissions 
for  all  major  river  basins  where  adequate 
coordinated  plans  are  not  already  in  exist- 
ence. Enactment  of  8  811  will  be  In  accord 
with  this  recommendation. 

VIEWS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

Comprehensive  water  resources  develop- 
ment plans  have  been  prepared  in  the  past 
for  certain  areas  and  found  to  be  of  great 
value  In  the  formulation  and  selection  of 
projects  for  construction.  Examples  of  these 
studies  are  the  comprehensive  report  on  the 
New  York-New  England  region  and  the 
equally  comprehensive  report  on  the  Arkan- 
sas-White-Red  River  Basins  In  Southwestern 
United  States  Other  comprehensive  studies, 
such  as  those  on  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  have  provided 
to  form  an  Invaluable  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  In  those  basins. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  similar  study 
commissions  for  the  southeastern  river 
basins  of  the  United  States  and  for  certain 
southwestern  river  basins.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  study  of 
the  Wabash  Basin  will  prove  of  eqvial  value 
in  the  future  development  of  the  "/ater  and 
related  resources  of  this  extremely  Important 
area  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  or  function  of  the 
Commission  to  Interfere  with  or  delay  im- 
provements already  authorized  that  are 
urgently  needed,  but  to  coordinate  and  work 
out  arrangements  for  a  plan  that  will  provide 
for  the  fullest  utilization  and  development 
of  all  the  water  and  land  resources  of  the 
Wabash  River  Basin 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  en- 
actment of  S.  811. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  811)  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblfd, 

WABA.SH  BASIN  INTERAGENCY  WATER  RESOUKCES 
COMMISSION 

Section  1  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Wabash 
Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission". 

declaration  of  purposes 

Sec  2.  la)  Because  a  well-Integrated  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  development  and 
utilization  of  water  resources  In  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  can  only  be  achieved  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  with  the  participation  of  all  af- 
fected Federal  agencies.  States,  and  local 
agencies  and  Interests,  it  Is  essential  that  a 
full  and  complete  investigation,  study,  and 
survey  be  made  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources aad  their  utilization  for  the  region 
within  the  Wabash  Basin,  consisting  of  the 
watershed  of  the  entire  Wabash  River  and  Its 
tributaries,  located  within  States  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois 

(b)  It  is  Intended  that  the  Commission. 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  will — 

( 1 )  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination    of    Federal.    State,    and    local 
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plans  for  the  development  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  In  the  Wabash  Basin; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  com- 
prehenslTc.  Integrated.  Joint  plan  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development  In 
such  basin; 

(3)  recommend  a  long-range  schedxile  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data,  for  Investigation  and  project 
planning,  and  for  construction  of  projects 
in  such  basin;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  studies  of  water 
resources  problems  in  such  basin. 

MEMBEKSHIP    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President    of    the   United    States   as   follows: 

(1)  A  Chairman  who  shall  not.  during  the 
period  of  his  service  on  the  Commission, 
hold  any  other  position  as  an  active  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  but  a  re- 
tired military  officer  or  a  retired  civilian 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  appointed  under  this  clause 
without  prejudice  to  his  retired  status  and 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensation 
payable  under  this  Act  or  to  his  retired  pay 
or  annuity,  whichever  he  may  elect; 

(2)  One  member  from  each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  determined  by  the  President 
to  have  a  substantial  interest  In  the  work 
to   be   undertaken    by    the   Commission; 

(3)  One  or  more  members,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  from  each  of  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  or.  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  Governor  to  nominate 
a  person  satisfactory  to  the  President  within 
sixty  days  after  a  request  by  the  President 
to  make  a  nomination,  by  the  President 
upon  his  own  nomination,  and  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  thn  P^resldent.  the  term 
of  each  such  member  shall  run  for  the  same 
period  as  that  of  the  Governor  making  the 
nomination;  and 

(4)  One  member  from  each  Interstate 
commission  created  by  a  compact  to  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  has  been  given, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash  B;isln.  to  be  nominated 
by  such  commission,  or.  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  such  commlision  to  nominate  a 
person  satisfactory  to  -he  President  within 
sixty  days  after  a  request  by  the  President 
to  make  a  nomination,  by  the  President  on 
his  own  nomination, 

organization  or  iHi  commission 

Sec  4  fa)  The  Commission  shall  organize 
for  the  performance  c  f  Its  duties  within 
tlilrty  days  sft^r  all  of  Its  Initial  members 
have  been  appointed  anl  funds  have  become 
available  for  carrying  oi  Its  work  At  such 
time  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  President 
may  terminate  the  Commission,  and  all  prop- 
erty, assets,  and  record*  of  the  Commission 
shall  thereafter  be  turned  over  to  such 
agency  or  agencies  of  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  deslgr  ate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  bat  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  maner  In  wh;ch  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  or  THX  (X)MMIS&I0N 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  engage  in  stub  activities  and  to 
make  such  studies  and  nvestlgatlons  as  are 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  n  t  forth  In  section  2 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
on  Its  work  at  least  once  a  year,  and  such 
report  shall  be  Uansmltted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress,  and  t<;  the  lu^ad  of  each 
Federal  department  or  a<;ency.  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  and  Uie  chairman  of  each  in- 


terstate commission,  from  which  a  member 
of  the  Commission  has  boen  appointed,   and 

(3)  to  submit  to  the  President  a  compre- 
hensive, integrated.  Joint,  plan,  and  any  nec- 
essary major  revision  thereof,  for  water  and 
related  land  resources  development  In  tlie 
Wabash  Basin,  but  before  the  Commission 
transmits  such  plan  or  major  revision  to  the 
President,  It  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  and  the  chairman  of 
each  Interstate  commission,  from  which  a 
member  of  tlie  Commlssloil  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  each  such  department  and 
agency  hetd.  Governor,  end  commission 
chairman  sliall  have  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposed  plan  to 
report  his  views,  comments,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Commission,  and  such  views. 
comments,  and  recommendations  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  with  such  jslan 
or  major  revision  after  such  modification  by 
tlie  Commission  as  may  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  such  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission,  (?th- 
er  than  the  Chairman,  shall  from  tlmt;  to 
time  report  on  the  work  of  the  Commission 
to  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  commission  from 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  shall  preijcnt 
to  the  Commission  for  Its  consideration  any 
comments  or  suggestions  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  report. 

rOWIRS  AND    administrative  PROVISTONf. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commission 
may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  other»«rlse 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  i)ro- 
ceedlngs  and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable;  acqtilre,  furnish,  and  equip  such 
office  space  as  Is  necessary;  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  departments  and 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States,  employ 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable;  pur- 
chase, hire,  operate,  maintain,  and  dispose 
of  such  vehicles  as  It  may  require;  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  standardized  Govern- 
ment travel  reg^Uatlons  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  It  or  any  of  Its  members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees, in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  It;  and  exercise  such  other  p>owers  as  are 
consistent  with  and  reasonably  required  to 
perform  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  holding  office  at  any  time  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof  designated  by  blm  for 
the  purpose.  Is  authorized  to  admlnUter 
oaths  when  it  Is  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi- 
dence received  under  oath. 

(d)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  during  the  ordinary  office  hours 
of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  any  member  or  employee 
thereof  designated  by  him  for  the  purpose, 
the  head  of  any  deptu-tment  or  agency  of  tne 
Government  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  Information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  as  It  may  need 
or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrj-lng  out  its 
functions  and  as  may  be  available  to  or  pro- 
curable by  the  department  or  agency  U' 
which  the  request  is  addressed,  and  (2)  to 
detail  to  temporsj-y  duty  with  the  Commis- 
sion such,  personnel  wiUiin  his  axiniinlstra- 
uve  jurlsdictiOE  as  it  may  need  or  believe  U) 


be  useful  for  carryln;^  out  Its  functions,  ard 
sui  h  department  or  agency  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  services  of  such  persi-nnel. 
(fi  The  Chairman  shall  be  re}:p<.inMble  for 
(1)  the  appointment  aijd  8up)ervi.'-ion  ;  !  per- 
sonnel employed  by  ti.e  Connrassiun,  \2\  the 
assignment  of  duties  and  resp  .n6;bi;:ut^ 
among  such  personnel,  and  i3i  tl.e  lise  and 
expenditure  of  funds  available  to  tho  Com- 
mission, In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  subsection,  the  Chairman  shall  i?e  gov- 
erned by  the  general  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished by  It  and  the  timing  thereof 

COMPXNS.\TION     or    COMMISSION      MEMBLUS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Members  of  the  Cxjmmlsslon 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  3i2i  of  this 
Act  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation 
by  virtue  of  their  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission, but  shall  continue  to  receive,,  from 
appropriations  made  for  the  agency  from 
which  they  are  appointed,  the  salary  of  their 
regular  position  when  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  3  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  175  per  day  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  duties,  but 
the  aggregate  compensation  received  by  any 
such  member  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  In  any 
calendar  year.  The  per  annum  compensa- 
tion of  the  Chairman  shall  be  at  the  rate 
provided  for  grade  GS-16  under  the  Classl- 
fl.catlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  or  If  he  Is 
not  employed  on  an  annual  basis,  $75  per 
day  but  not  to  exceed  $12,000  in  any  calrndur 
year. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     ArPROFRl  \TIC)NS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  r.f  "essary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR NORRIS  COTTON  AT  THE 
UNrVTRSITY  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  on 
Sunday  ilic  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  On  that  occasion 
he  was  endowed  with  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  Having  known 
him  a  long  time.  I  know  what  an  ener- 
getic and  conscientious  public  official  he 
has  bt'en  and  what  a  fine  mind  he  ha.s 
broupht  to  his  responsibilities,  both  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre,<;enta- 
livfs  and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate Uc  i,-;  a  distinpmshed  lawyer  in  his 
own  right,  and  I  believe  all  who  know 
him  know  his  penuine  devotion  to  rub- 
lie  welfare.  So  we  extend  the  hand  of 
congratulation  to  our  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


WE    .^RE    OUR   BROTHERS    KEEPER 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President,  I 
believe  that  every  Senator  is  familiar 
with  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480, 
which  pcnerally  speaking,  has  not  only 
merited,  but  received,  bipartisan  sup- 
port Never  liave  I  seen  a  clearer  pres- 
entation of  the  full  meanlnp  of  the  Public 
Law  480  procram  than  that  contained  in 
an  address  made  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. Mr.  Ralph  G.  Golseth,  of  Dan- 
ville. Ill,,  entitled  "We  Are  Our  Brother  s 
Keeper. 
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Incidentally.  I  regard  Mr.  Golseth  as 
one  of  the  real  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  vegetable  fats  and 
oils.  His  address  was  delivered  to  the 
International  Association  of  Oilseed 
Crushers  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  on  the 
6th  day  of  June.  I  think  it  is  timely 
and  highly  informative.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  af  this  point  in 
rr.y  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We   Are   Om   Brother  .s   Keeper 
(Rennarks    of    Ralph    O     Golseth,    president, 

LauhofT  Soya  Co  .  before  the  International 

Association   of   -Seed    Crusher?,   Stockholm, 

June  6-9.  1961 1 

I  regard  it  both  as  a  privilege  and  chal- 
ifuglng  responsibility  to  address  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Seed  Crtishers  This 
i.'i  an  organization  that  is  built  on  the  idea 
of  service  and  mvituai  interest  It  seems  to 
me  that  service  and  mutuality  rif  interest 
.^re  two  highly  Important  elements  In  our 
endeavor  to  make  our  nations  and  the  world 
A  better  place  to  live  You  are  men  of  In- 
f.uence.  of  capabilities,  and  you  represent 
an  intelligent  and  re.sponsible  citizenry.  I 
feel  sure  that  you  want  to  do  your  part  to 
mold  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
v.-orld  along  sound  and  constructive  paths. 
£>o  it  Is  Indeed  both  a  privilege  and  a  sober- 
ing res{X3nslblllty  to  address  you. 

It  was  my  original  thought  that  any  de- 
tailed discussion  of  U  S  statistics  would  be 
somewhat  superfluous  to  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  the  copies  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed And  in  fact  somewhat  secondary 
to  more  important  factors  In  the  world  to- 
day 

However,  our  president.  Mr  Chippertield 
has  wisely  suggested  that  some  comment 
be  made  as  to  prospects  for  the  year  begin- 
ning next  October  1  as  well  as  to  U.S.  farm 
aolicy  and  the  results  of  last  fall's  election. 
T  am  grateful  for  his  suggestion  and  am  glad 
'o  comply  with  his  request. 

The  statistics  which  you  have  are  quite 
preliminary  as  tti  1961-62  production  and 
in  turn  export  availabilities  While  they  in 
no  sense  represent  official  estimates,  they 
*ere  prepared  ir.  c nisui'itiiin  with  Govern- 
nient  ofHcials 

Based  on  these  most  preliminary  Indica- 
tions it  now  appears  that  the  U.S.  total 
.supply  of  edible  oils  and  fats  for  1961-62 
will  exceed  the  current  year  by  .=;ome  300,000 
to  325,000  metric  tons  in  terms  of  oil  Nearly 
100.000  tons  of  this  prospective  increase  will 
be  required  for  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption occasioned  entirely  by  the  popu- 
lation increase 

Thus,  there  is  prospect  of  200.000  metric 
tons  or  more  for  exp>ort  as  oil.  or  oilseeds,  or 
as  addition  to  carryover  stocks  on  October  1, 
1962.  I  expect  stime  continuing  expansion 
in  soybean  exports  Any  remaining  addi- 
tional oil  availability  will  be  needed  In  the 
food- for -peace  program  under  either  Public 
Law  480  financing  or  the  oversea  charitable 
donation  program.  I  shall  deal  with  this 
subject  In  some  detail,  but  It  is  certainly 
appropriate  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
our  new  administration  Is  pursuing  the 
food-for-peace  program  with  the  vigor  It  so 
rightly  deserves 

U.S  production  and  supplies  of  industrial 
oils  and  fats  are  expected  to  show  little 
change  from  1960  61  with  the  only  signifi- 
cant changes  being  an  Increase  In  tallow 
and  grease  production  which  is  about  offset 
by  a  projected  decline  in  flaxseed  Since 
the  increase  in  flaxseed  price  support  was 
not  announced  until  later  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  an  acreage  d:'  fl.t.xseed  somewhat 


in  excess  of  the  March  1  farmers  intentions 
as  reported  by  thf  U -^  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Mr  Chipperfleld  also  requested  a  few 
comments  as  to  the  results  of  our  election 
last  fall.  I  am  issuming  that  he  has  In 
mind  the  effects  upon  U.S.  farm  policy  and 
especially  as  It  miy  relate  to  our  exports  of 
oilseeds,  oils  and  fats.  In  my  opinion  many 
of  the  farm  policy  shifts  so  far  made  would 
have  come  sooner  or  later  by  the  force  of 
logic  and  necessity.  The  results,  therefore, 
might  be  most  briefly  .svunmarlzed  by  saying 
they  are  primarily  of  degree  and  not  of 
principle. 

We  are  most  fortunate,  I  believe,  in  hav- 
ing such  a  prompt  and  Justifiable  change  In 
farm  policy  as  It  affects  ovir  Items  of  major 
Interest,  soybeans  and  flaxseed.  Prompt 
steps  were  taken  to  expand  production  of 
these  two  oilseed  crops.  The  Increase  In 
flaxseed  price  support  had  the  full  support 
of  our  domestic  Industry.  Soybean  proc- 
essors through  the  National  Soybean  Proc- 
essors Association  have  yet  to  take  any  posi- 
tion on  soybean  price  support.  As  Individ- 
uals some  processors  and  some  producers 
did  express  opinions  that  the  $2.30  support 
Is  too  high.  This  Is.  of  course,  an  Item  of 
individual  opinion  and  time  alone  will  tell. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
some  Increase  In  soybean  supports  was  Justi- 
fied Anyone  wlihing  to  pas.s  Judgment  on 
this  question,  should.  I  think,  keep  In  mind 
the  uncontested  aeed  for  an  Increase  In  soy- 
bean acreage  ;ind  production.  Soybean 
acreage  has  been  held  down  for  the  past  2 
years  by  an  unfavorable  support  relation- 
ship to  corn  while  Government  holdings  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  continued  to 
build  up  and  up. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  most  grate- 
ful to  our  new  administration  for  prompt 
recognition  of  this  problem  and  for  the 
prompt  action  to  expand  oilseed  production 
Encouragement  has  also  been  extended  to 
the  minor  crops  of  safBower.  castor  beans, 
and  sesame  by  permitting  them  to  be  planted 
on  acreage  diverted  from  feed  grains. 

The  result  of  this  shift  in  emphasis  of 
farm  policy  will  come  to  market  In  October 
in  a  soybean  crop  which,  the  good  Lord 
willing  to  let  it  rain,  should  exceed  625 
million  bushels.  Surely  a  happy  thought 
to  processors  after  the  short  supply  of  U.S 
soybeans  In  1960-61.  and  an  equally  happy 
thought  to  farmer -feeders  of  protein  meals. 

Encouragement  of  further  soybean  expan- 
sion Is  expected  from  Public  Law  480  oil 
financing  and  the  charitable  oversea  oil 
donation  programs. 

Now,  I  shall  turn  to  my  prepared  paper 
with  some  omissions  in  the  interest  of 
brevity. 

In  oiir  deliberations  It  is  not  only  fitting — 
it  Is  Imperative — that  we  emphasize  the  ideal 
of  brotherhood,  the  reality  of  brotherhood, 
and  the  responsibility  that  human  brother- 
hood confers  upon  us  all. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  our  world  today 
is  that  too  many  people — and  too  many  na- 
tions— either  reject  the  Ideal  of  human 
brotherhood,  or  regard  It  not  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  petty  theory.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  future  is  troubled  and  peace  is  so 
elusive. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  people  are  very  much 
alike. 

They  long  for  peace. 

They  love  their  families. 

They  want  to  live  better. 

They  have  a  basic  Impulse  to  do  good 

They  have,  In  short,  a  fundamental  ap- 
preciation of  human   brotherhood 

At  home  those  of  us  who  worry  about  such 
things  are  dismayed  by  the  lingering  ele- 
ments of  discrimination  and  lack  of  fulfill- 
ment Abroad  we  find  our  wisdom  chal- 
lenged and  our  strength  and  Judgment 
tested.     V^  e  become  aware    even  as  we  take 


Just  pride  in  many  accompllshmenu.  that 
the  record  of  the  past  Is  not  a  gviarantee  of 
the  future. 

What  is  borne  In  on  us  from  all  quarten  is 
the  practical  economic  and  political  mean- 
ing of  the  Biblical  tenet  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keepers  And  what  is  presented  to 
us  by  virtue  of  circumstances  Is  an  opportu- 
nity, an  opportunity  for  leadership  in  accom- 
modation to  orderly  change  in  our  domestic 
society  and  In  the  world  we  Inhabit. 

It  is  an  opportunity  as  fresh  and  exciting 
as  It  is  rigorous  and  uncertain  Not  all 
change  is  automatically  desirable,  and  not 
all  change  Is  within  our  power  to  guide  or 
control  But  change  there  will  be.  and  the 
highest  task  of  leadership  is  to  foresee  and 
shape  the  forces  that,  like  wind  and  rain, 
continually  alter  environment 

For  those  whose  musings  today  liad  them 
to  weigh  concerns  along  with  blessings,  there 
may  be  some  applications  in  the  observations 
of  Francis  Bacon  some  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  In  his  ess^y  of  Seditions  and 
Troubles: 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (K 
the  times  do  bear  It)  is  to  take  away  the 
matter  of  them  For  If  here  be  fuel  prepared. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come 
that  shall  set  It  on  fire.  The  matter  of  se- 
dition Is  of  two  kinds;  much  poverty  and 
much  discontentment.  And  If  this  poverty 
and  broken  estate  in  the  better  sort  be 
Joined  with  a  want  and  necessity  In  the  mean 
people,  the  danger  is  Imminent  and  great 
For  the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst 

"The  first  remedy  or  prevention  Is  to  re- 
move by  all  means  possible  the  material 
cause  of  sedition  whereof  we  spake:  what  Is 
want  and  poverty  In  the  estate  Above  all 
things,  good  policy  Is  to  be  used  that  the 
treasure  and  moneys  In  a  state  be  not  gath- 
ered Into  few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state 
may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve." 

Our  generation.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century  has  been  witness  to  a  con- 
Junctlon  of  great  historic  events: 

First,  we  are  seeing  the  awakening  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  after  many  cen- 
turies of  slumt>er.  This  we  all  should  en- 
courage along  constructive  lines. 

Second,  we  see  efforts  by  both  the  Kast 
and  the  West  to  assist  these  countries  In 
economic  development. 

Third,  we  have  seen  a  breakthrough  In 
agricultural  technology  which  may  only  be 
the  beginning. 

Anyone  approaching  these  great  historical 
events  In  a  conventional  manner  finds  In 
them  many  grave  and  difficult  problems. 
Looking  at  them  separately  and  from  a  tra- 
ditional point  of  view  leaves  one  bleak  and 
baffled.  This  arises  from  the  human  In- 
clination to  be  problem-prone  rather  than 
opportunity-oriented. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  view  these  his- 
toric events  not  from  a  conventional  atti- 
tude, but  with  a  fresh  look.  We  need  to 
see  them  not  separately,  but  in  relationship 
to  one  another. 

Thus  seen,  the  rapidly  advancing  agricul- 
tural technology  affords  a  primary  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  developing  nations  to 
help  themselves,  to  help  build  a  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure  suited  to 
their  aspirations  and  oriented  toward  free- 
dom, therewith  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
in  Its  struggle  with  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism. In  some  areas  now  a  cause  for 
international  concern,  money  is  secondary 
in  stimulating  the  work  force  Food  can 
be  used  for  wages  in  taking  first  steps 
toward  self-sustaining  economies. 

I  used  to  tell  my  children  the  faster  air- 
planes fly.  the  sooner  we  get  to  know  one 
another,  the  better  our  chance  for  survival. 
Of  course,  this  premise  assumes  survival  is 
Important. 

As  we  examine  our  food  potential,  we 
really   find  only   tremendous  opportunities. 
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not  problems  Should  we  not  examine  and 
strive  to  nxatch  abundant  agricultural  ca- 
pacity and  knowledge  with  the  great  needs 
of  the  developing  countres? 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  conscious  re- 
orientation of  our  food  f-roductlon,  market- 
ing, and  distribution  policies  to  the  needs 
anci  opportunities  to  be  found  in  a  sound 
and  farseelng  foreign  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  thought.  I  claim  no 
originality  for  it.  It  has  already  been  partly 
put  into  effect.  What  I  am  really  doing  is 
to  provide  the  logical  b:isls  for  a  recasting 
and  broadening  of  attitudes  toward  the  op- 
portunities now  at  hand 

We  need  programs  that  accommodate  the 
present  needs  of  people,  that  recognize  the 
breakthrough  In  agricul  ural  technology  In 
some  areas,  and  that  are  designed  to  meet  the 
worldwide  opportunities  presented  by  the 
great  events  that  I  h-nve  lescrlbed 

Many  good  f>eople  have  a  cautious  or  criti- 
cal attitude  toward  prc'grams  designed  to 
move  increased  amounts  of  American  farm 
products  overseas.  This  has  been  reflected 
in  skeptical  attitudes  tow  ard  Public  Law  480. 
so  far.  the  chief  leglslatl  .e  means  of  moving 
agricultural  abundance  to  consumers  who 
might  otherwise  have  done  without.  But  the 
experiences  of  the  past  6  years  certainly 
should  have  removed  hili  apprehension.  The 
Insurance  that  these  spe -tal  export  programs 
move  additional  quantities  of  farm  products, 
beyond  what  Is  being  abf  orbed  by  the  normal 
channels  today — this  is  what  distinguishes 
Public  Law  480  from  other  export  programs. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  Pvbllc  Law  480,  which 
has  been  considered  by  fome  to  be  the  prov- 
ince of  Idealists,  might  better  t)e  considered 
as  subject  matter  for  hardheaded  realists 

If  a  sjjeclal  export  pr'>gram  enables  us  to 
help  meet  the  food  ne«<ls  of  the  developing 
nations,  and  at  the  sam;  time  permlU  us  to 
find  a  useful  outlet  for  our  abundant  pro- 
duction, isn't  this  all  U    the  good? 

Public  Law  480  is  such  legislation.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  connotation  of  surplvis 
disposal  has  ever  beer  applied  to  a  law 
which  has  the  basic  obj«-ctlve  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  friends. 

The  merits  of  this  approach  are  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  the  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  products,  by  the  nations  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  by  the  various  countries  of  the 
free  world  which  export  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  competition  with  us.  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Food  can  be  a  pow  >rful*  ambassador  of 
good  will  and  hence  an  effective  instrument 
for  peace.  The  food  exporting  nations,  and 
all  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  can  and 
should  cooperate  together  helpfully  In  this 
endeavor. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  food-for-peace 
progrjim.  Specifically  '.he  program  involves 
an  eventual  expansion  of  commercial  trade 
In  farm  products  and  a  strengthening  of 
special  export  progranis,  and  the  outright 
donation  to  the  needy. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  food-for-peace 
effort  will  yield  Its  greatest  returns  in  im- 
proved International  understanding  through 
providing  for  more  for  the  less  economically 
favored  countries  of  the  world.  This,  of 
Itself,  would  be  worthv  hlle. 

The  food-for-peace  program  has  helped 
turn  a  seeming  liability  into  an  asset.  Not 
long  ago,  many  looked  upon  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  almost  wholly  as  a  problem. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  part  of 
the  abundance  made  possible  by  our  efficient 
agriculture  is  serving  ns  well  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy. 

Doesn't  It  make  eccnornlc  sense  for  the 
United  States  and  othtr  exporting  countries 
to  share  abundance  w;th  the  millions  who 
are  In  need  of  food,  rather  than  store  it  In 
bins?  Or,  reduce  production?  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  well  behooves  us  to  use  every 
possible  tool  we  have  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 


It  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  no  food  sur- 
plus— simply  lack  of  appropriate  means  to 
get  the  food  to  those  who  need  It.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  of  food-for-peace  surveys  In- 
dicate perhaps  a  shortage  of  supplies  for 
potential   needs  in  friendly  countries. 

Now,  Just  exactly  what  is  the  food-for- 
peace  program  designed  to  achieve? 

First  of  all,  the  Eharing  of  abundance  with 
needy  people  is  a  highly  desirable  end  In  It- 
self Through  this  sharing  we  seek  to  dem- 
onstrate our  understanding  and  friendship 
for  the  many  millions  of  recipients  in  the 
newly  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Second,  by  relieving  hunger  and  promoting 
economic  growth  In  these  areas,  we  are 
strengthening  their  capability  and  their  will 
to  resist  aggression  and  subversion.  That  Is 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  American  foreign 
policy. 

Third,  our  food,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  aid  are  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment 

Fourth,  this  economic  development  means 
expanding  markets  for  all  farmers  and  all 
businessmen. 

The  program  that  has  come  to  be  called 
food  for  peace  encompasses  operations  Initi- 
ated several  years  ago  with  strong  support 
from  the  leadership  of  both  major  political 
parties. 

Not  only  was  President  Elsenhower,  as  Is 
President  Kennedy,  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  program,  but  also  numerous  congres- 
sional leaders  have  played  a  strong  role  in 
their  continuing  support  of  this  construc- 
tive program  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Department  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  have 
exercised  great  wisdom  In  administration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  70  perojnt 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  commercial 
sales  for  dollars.  These  commodities  move 
under  straight  commercial  transactions  und 
Include  shipment  on  which  export  payments 
are  made  to  keep  U.S.  8upp>ort  commodities 
competitive  with  world  prices. 

In  a  sense,  these  constitute  food  for  p>€ace 
at  its  best — mutually  beneficial,  multilateral 
trade  using  the  efficiency  of  commercial 
trade  channels. 

In  connection  with  regular  commercial 
sales.  I  should  like  to  dl.scuss  the  emerging 
European  Economic  Community  In  relation 
to  food  for  peace,  in  Its  broadest  sense.  The 
European  Economic  Community  has  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  States  for 
obvious  reasons.  American  agriculture  and 
U.S.  oilseed  processors  are  supporting  these 
major  objectives.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
been  gratified  that  the  United  States  Is  urg- 
ing the  six  countries  to  adopt  a  liberal  and 
outward  looking  tariff  and  trade  policy,  so 
that  the  European  Economic  Conununlty 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  In  general  will  be  able  to  expand  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  No  doubt,  there  will  be 
many  problems. 

Such  a  policy  will  be  In  the  Interests  also 
of  the  six  countries  themselves.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Common  Market  will  offer 
them  great  opportunities  for  expanding  pro- 
duction and  sales  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Thus,  they  will  be  better  able  to  develop 
their   economic  strength. 

As  the  competitive  strength  of  the  Com- 
munity grows.  Its  export  opportunities  will 
also  Increase.  To  be  able  to  expand  its  ex- 
port trade,  the  Community  will  find  It  nec- 
essary to  become  more  and  more  liberal  In 
Its  foreign  trade  policy.  This  It  will  find 
necessary  because  trade  can  be  expanded 
only  on  a  reciprocal  basts.  This  Includes 
the  United  States.  This  also  Includes  vari- 
ous import  and  exp>ort  restrictions  and  sub- 
sidies of  the  friendly  nations — yes,  there  will 
be  problems. 

The  European  Economic  Community  has 
had  to  develop  Its  agricultural  proposals 
against  the  background  of  the  agricultural 
situation  and  current  policies  of  the  six 
countries.      European    agriculture    has    in- 


creased production  31  percent  above  pre- 
war. This  Increase  was  stimulated  by  high 
supp<^rt  prices  and  a  multitude  of  subsidies 
as  well  as  by  technological  progress.  Imp>ort 
restrictions  originally  Imposed  for  balance- 
of -payment  reasons  have  been  continued  for 
protective  purposes.  State  trading  practices, 
mixing  regulations,  sklnunlngs.  and  a  variety 
of  other  devices  have  also  been  used  to  pro- 
tect European  farm  production  and  oilseed 
processors. 

Compared  with  the  present  agricultural 
and  trside  p>ollcles  of  the  major  European 
Economic  Community  countries,  the  Com- 
mission proposals  for  a  common  agricul- 
tvu"al  policy  have  certain  good  features. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposals  would, 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  internal  price 
support  programs,  continue  certain  protec- 
tive devices  now  employed  by  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  countries  and  in  some 
cases  extend  their  usfe  to  all  six  countries. 

Is  It  not  time  that  VS>-  soybean  oil.  cotton- 
seed oil,  anc  other  ofls  and  fats  enter  West- 
ern European  markets  under  freely  competi- 
tive conditions?  We  ask  no  special  favors 
for  oilseed  products  except  that  they  enter 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial. We  are  willing  to  comf)ete  on  equal 
terms.  As  you  know  we  are  not  subsidized 
We  In  the  United  States  prefer  processing 
be  determined  by  economics  and  not  by  Gov- 
erjiment  Intervention.  European  crushers 
have  completely  free  access  to  our  raw  mate- 
rials— we  should  have  no  duties  on  otu"  oil 
to  Europe.  Economics  of  freight  alone  are 
sufficient  to  favor  raw  material  so  long  as 
the  destination  market  exists  for  both  oil 
and  meal 

What  we  would  like  is  true  reciprocity 
with  the  Western   European   nations. 

Failure  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
these  oil  imports  will  fan  the  flames  of 
protectionism  in  the  United  States,  already 
concerned  with  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  helpful.  Special  ad- 
vantage does  not  sow  the  seeds  of  brother- 
hood. 

You  can  help  by  urging  your  governments 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  greater  liberali- 
zation for  mutually  beneficial  trade  In  ad- 
dition, the  special  export  programs  help  to 
support  this  effort  of  using  food  for 
peace.  A  small  percentage  of  the  foreign 
currencies  being  generated  under  our  Public 
Law  480,  title  1  sales  are  being  used  In 
market  promotion  projecu  In  many  of  the 
economically  developed  countries.  All  sellers 
benefit  from  these  market  promotion  proj- 
ects. 

In  our  field,  the  Soybean  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Jointly  financed  by  the  American  Soy- 
bean Processors  and  counterpart  Public  Law 
480  funds,  carries  on  promotional  activities 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Promotional 
activities,  I  repeat,  benefit  all  producers  and 
processors  of  oil  seeds. 

Special  Government  export  activities  In- 
clude Public  Law  480  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, donations,  and  barter,  as  well  as  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  economic  aid  and  sales  for 
foreign  currencies.  About  30  percent  of  total 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  moved  under 
the  special  programs.  These  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Public  Law  480  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
constitute  the  largest  single  segment  of  the 
special  programs.  By  authorizing  such  sales 
of  U.S.  farm  products  to  countries 
lacking  foreign  currencies.  Public  Law  480 
has  widened  farm  market  outlets  and  has 
Increased  availability  of  food  and  fiber  to 
our  friends  abroad. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act.  like  Public  Law 
480.  also  authorizes  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. From  1954  through  1969  the  United 
States  sold  about  »1.7  billion  worth  of  food, 
feed,  and  fiber  at  market  value  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 
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Tliese  sales  generate  hard  currency  mar- 
keta.  too  Witness  Spain,  now  a  really  large 
buyer  of  soybean  oil  for  dollars 

Donations  of  emergency  relief  supplies  are 
made  to  help  friends  abroad  when  disaster 
B'r.kes  In  the  fiscal  year  1960  f  od  was  pro- 
vided for  victims  of  natural  disasters  in 
11  countries  For  example  we  fed  refu- 
gees In  Hong  Kong  and  the  Middle  East.  We 
helped  typhoon  victims  in  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands and  Japan,  and  earthqii.\!ce  victims  In 
Chile  and  Morocco.  We  supplied  food  for 
charitable  Institutions  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

The  US.  Government  also  works  voluntary 
organizations  In  developing  people-to-people 
food  donation  pr-igrams.  These  include  such 
agencies  as  CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
Church  World  Service,  Lutheran  Wjr'.d  Re- 
lief, and  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee.  Also  participating  are  .he 
International  organizations  UN'RWA  il'nited 
Nations  Relief  and  Worics  Administration  i 
and  UNTCEy  (United  NaUons  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fundi  Seventy-f.ve 
rallllon  American  people  support  this  pro- 
gram through  their  gifts,  their  work,  and 
their  membership  in  the  voluntary  agencies 

In  the  meantime,  other  free  world  nations 
are  rendering  vital  aid  to  foreign  p-^-^ple  in 
distress.  Some  of  this  aid  is  e.xter.ded  on  a 
country-to-country  basis,  some  through  and 
In  consultation  with  international  organi- 
zations. 

In  the  latter  category  is  the  Wheat  Utiliza- 
tion Committee,  on  which  are  represented 
the  major  wheat-exporting  countries — 
Argentina.  Australia,  Canada,  France,  and 
the  United  States  This  committee,  with 
the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  as  an  adviser-observer.  Is  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  Increasing  and 
rnalclng  more  effective  coordinated  use  of 
wheat  to  promote  economic  development, 
Improve  nutritional  standards,  and  expand 
world  commercial  trade  In  wheat. 

With  the  food-for-peace  program  we  are 
fissociating  the  need  for  food  abroad  with 
our  tremendous  agricultural  technological 
capability 

In  terms  of  feeding  hungry  people,  results 
have  been  highly  gratifying. 

1  Nutritional  levels  In  the  underde- 
veloped parts  of  the  world  have  gone  up 

2.  Agriculture  generally  hits  kept  abreast 
of  or  ahead  of  population  IncreLxse  In  the 
underdeveloped   are.is 

But  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  even  with 
the  sharp  advances  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology Its  growth  mii.st  continue  at  an  In- 
creasing rate  bpcause  of  the  tremendous 
Increase  expected  in  population  In  the  years 
ahead  and  the  growir-.g  pressures  to  raise 
living  standards 

The  food-for-peace  program  Is  promoting 
economic  growth  In  the  newly  developing 
countries.  This.  too.  eventually  will  mean 
enlarged,  perm.tnent  markets  Economic 
development  stimulates  sales.  Many  coun- 
tries, graduated  from  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  sales  for  doii.ars  after  their  war- 
disrtip'ed  econcnles  had  been  rebuilt 

Today  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies 
are  contributing  to  economic  development  In 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  southern  Europe,  and 
Latin   America      Here   are   a   few  samples; 

India  Power  projects  irrigation  facilities, 
.schools 

Indonesia  Rehabillt.it  ion  of  railways, 
highways   harbors,  airports 

Israel  Agricultural  development,  electric 
power  facilities,  transportation. 

Greece:  Roads  and  bridges,  electric  power, 
agrlcult'aral  development,  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Brazil  Grain  elevttors.  transportation, 
electric  power 

Economic  development,  in  addltio"  to  cre- 
ating permanent  markets  is  furthe. .ng  the 
g'^neral  foreign  policy  aims  of  the  United 
States  and   the  free  world      One  of  the  key- 


stones of  foreign  prillcy  Is  a  strong  fr^e 
world— strong  enough  to  stand  against  ag- 
gression and  subversion.  Increased  e<'onomlc 
wei:-be!ng  will  go  far  In  achieving  that 
strength 

F  .luwlng  negotiation  of  the  United 
.States-Indian  wheat-rice  agreement,  which 
Was  signed  on  March  4.  1960,  the  Indian 
Express  editorialized.  "The  Elsenhower-Patil 
fo<xl  agreement  stands  out  as  an  act  of  good 
faith  in  human  relations.  It  Is  of  high  ma- 
terial value  enhanced  by  the  terms  and  the 
timing  It  Is  of  lar  greater  Import  in  terms 
of  the  spirit  of  lalth  In  human  Ideals  and 
In   the  striving  to  retain   them." 

The  image  that  the  United  States  is  build- 
ing among  the  h  jngry  peoples  of  the  world 
is  tangible.  It  cmnot  t>e  blotted  out  with 
propaganda.  By  using  food  aa  a  major  In- 
strument of  forelftn  policy  we  are  doing  what 
the  Communists  would  like  to  do  but  can't. 

In  the  rivalry  between  East  and  West. 
agriculture  is  one  area  of  many  In  which 
we  have  clearly  and  without  question  dem- 
onstrated superliDrlty.  The  food-for-peace 
program  is  expanding  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  agricultural  superiority  felt. 

The  food-for-peace  program  Is  not  with- 
out Its  hazards. 

1.  We  must  not  hurt  the  economies  of 
other  agricultural  exporting  countries  by 
usurping  their  markets. 

2.  We  must  beware  of  making  the  develop- 
ing countries  dependent  upon  vis.  Indefi- 
nitely, with  their  growing  populations,  for 
our  continuing  help. 

3.  We  must  avoid  flooding  the  recipient 
countries  with  our  food,  depressing  their 
larm  prices  and  hurting  their  agriculture. 

4.  We  must  not  give  away,  barter,  or  sell 
for  foreign  currency,  food,  and  fiber,  that  we 
could  otherwise  sell  for  dollars. 

Ht>wever,  Just  because  there  are  hazards, 
we  cannot  forego  the  use  of  our  capability 
In  the  agricultural  field.  We  must  not  bury 
our  talent. 

Accomplishments  of  the  program  have 
been  demonstrated;  the  hazards  have  been 
avoided  In  the  p:wt.  We  are  confident  they 
will  be  In  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  overall  performance  can 
be  Improved.  Part  of  this  can  come  from 
greater  understanding  of  the  program's  ob- 
jectives and  accomplishments.  Above  all. 
better  fjerformance  will  come  If  all  concerned 
are  alert,  not  only  for  problems,  but  for  op- 
poriunltles.  Is  It  not  good  sense — yes.  good 
business — for  you  as  hard-headed  business- 
men to  study  and  suggest  means  of  Imple- 
menting similar  programs  In  your  countries? 
Can  we  busines.'?men  accept  the  challenge 
and  make  propoeals  to  our  Government  and 
other  groups  to  expmnd  food  consumption 
among  the  less  fortunate?  Mankind  is  your 
business.  In  the  largest  sense  you  are  your 
brother's  keeper. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  said:  "Our  age  will  be 
well  remembered,  not  for  Its  horrifying 
crimes  nor  Its  astonishing  Inventions,  but 
because  It  Is  the  first  generation  since  the 
dawn  of  history  In  which  mankind  dared  to 
believe  It  practical  to  make  the  benefits  of 
civilization  available  to  the  whole  human 
race." 

I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  a  scientist, 
but  my  guess  is  that  the  next  major  war  Is 
the  last  war  for  us. 

Aren't  we  our  brother's  keeper? 


TRUST  STATUS  OP^  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  THE  CROW  CREEK  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  337,  H.R. 
3572. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 


The  LEcisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3572  >  to  place  in  trust  status  certain 
lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
5.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
the  value  of  all  Federal  property  heretofore 
or  hereafter  given  to  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  group.  Including  the  property  granted  by 
this  Act.  shall  be  considered  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  setoff  purposes  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  In  order 
to  Incorporate  that  policy  In  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act.  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  2  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "the  Commission  may  also 
Inquire  Into  and  consider  all  money  or  prop- 
erty given  to  our  funds  expended  gratui- 
tously for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  '  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
Commission  shall  also  Inquire  Into  and  con- 
sider all  money  or  property  given  to  or  funds 
expended  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the 
claimant  prior  to  the  Commission's  award" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  place  in  trust  status  certain 
lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  a  jwrtion  of  the  report  on  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoho, 
as  follows; 

PURPOSX 

The  purpose  of  HR.  3572.  Is  to  place  In 
trust  status  1.276.25  acres  of  federally  owned 
lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation 
In  South  Dakota.  Tlie  committee  amend- 
ment, set  forth  In  section  2.  pMxsvldes  that 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  value  of  these  lands,  and 
other  lands  donated  to  other  tribes,  should 
be  an  offset  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  allowed  by  the  Commission 
In  favor  of  the  tribe  that  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  such  a  gift. 

NCID 

The  land  was  purchased  In  1944  for  $5,700 
with  Federal  funds  Irom.  an  account  called 
"Indian  money,  proceeds  of  labor"  The 
money  was  accumulated  from  the  cattle- 
ralslng  activities  at  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
school  which  closed  in  1954.  The  General 
Services  Administration  will  dispose  of  the 
acreage  If  It  Is  not  donated  to  the  tribe. 
GSA  has  received  a  firm  bid  which  Is  being 
held  In  abeyance  pending  early  congressional 
approval  of  this  bill.  The  tribe  plana  to 
lease  the  land  for  grazing  purposes.  This 
will  produce  an  Income  of  about  $1,200  a 
year  for  the  tribe.  The  tribe  will  lose  much 
of  its  present  land  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Big  Bend  Dam  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  the  lands  donated  by  this 
act  will  provide  some  homesltes  for  dislo- 
cated Indians. 
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COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wll  require  no  ap- 
propriations, but  win  result  In  the  loss  of 
the  amount  of  the  bid  ($29,363)  which  has 
been  received  by  the  Oem-ral  Services  Ad- 
ministration 

AMENDMENIS 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H  R  3572  did  not 
specify  how  this  gift  of  land  would  be  treated 
In  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  now  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

A  number  of  the  bills  donating  surplus 
Federal  lands  to  Indian  tribes  which  have 
come  before  the  committee  contain  language 
specifying  how  gifts  of  lands  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  such  tribal  claims.  In 
some  ca&es  the  lands  are  i  imply  eliminated 
from  the  suits.  In  other  instances  there  Is 
a  provision  for  a  setoff  against  any  claim 
recovered  by  the  tribe  of  tlie  present  market 
value  of  the  land.  In  other  Instances  no 
mention  is  made  of  whether  a  setoff  shall 
apply.  Also,  there  Is  un(ertalnty  whether 
gilts  of  land  made  subsequent  to  the  cutoff 
date  for  filing  claims  (/Vugutt  13.  1951) 
should  be  considered  as  otlitXs,. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  uniformity  In  this 
regard  the  committee  ha^  reported  several 
such  bills,  amended,  to  p-ovlde  for  setoffs. 
However.  In  order  to  proc  ude  the  need  for 
such  amendments,  and  to  establish  a  policy 
that  all  gifts  of  land  are  considered,  the 
committee  recommends  general  language 
directing  the  Indian  Clalris  OommUslon  to 
determine.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  1946  Inllan  Claims  Com- 
mission Act,  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of 
the  property  given  to  tlie  Indians  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

This  directive  applies  not  only  to  the 
land  Involved  In  H  R.  3572  but  to  all  gifts 
of  Federal  property  to  an  Indian  tribe.  It 
Is  the  committee's  belief  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Is  In  the  best  position 
to  examine  all  of  the  fa:tors  surrounding 
the  claims  of  the  tribes  and  to  decide  on 
the  merits  whether  any  setoff  should  be 
made  against  any  Judgnrent  awarded  the 
tribes.  Moreover,  the  Claims  Commission 
Act  gives  the  Commission  authority  to  de- 
termine setoffs  generally,  after  examining  all 
of  the  equities  Involved,  and  It  seems  ap- 
propriate to  leave  that  function  with  the 
Commission,  with  the  clarifying  language  of 
the  committee  amendment,  rather  than  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  d(  termlne  the  equi- 
ties. 

DEPAKTMENTAL    REPORT 

The  favorable  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  dated  March  10.  1961,  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Isterjor, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  March  10, 1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  House  tf  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:  Your  committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  H  R  3572.  a  bill  to 
place  In  trust  status  certain  lands  on  the 
Crow  Creek  Indian  Res-jrvatlon  In  South 
Dakota 

We  recommend  that  tl»e  bill  be  enacted. 

The  bill  donates  to  the  Crow  Tribe  and 
places  In  a  trust  status  approximately 
1,276.25  acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

The  land  was  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  funds  from  an  account 
called  "Indian  money,  proceeds  of  labor." 
These  are  Federal  funds  (not  Indian)  de- 
rived from  Federal  operations  on  Indian  res- 
ervations which  are  not  required  to  be  dis- 
posed of  In  some  other  manner.  The  money 
In  this  account  may  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  under  an  Indefinite  and  continu- 
ing appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, the  agency,  or  the  Indian  school  on 


whose  behalf  the  money  Is  collected  (25 
use.  155).  The  money  Is  accumulated 
from  such  activities  as  the  operation  of  a 
beef  or  dairy  herd  In  connection  with  an 
Indian  school. 

The  purchase  was  made  In  1944  and  the 
purchase  price  was  $5,760.  There  are  no 
Improvements  on  the  land. 

The  land  was  ptuchased  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  Crow  Creek  school,  which 
was  an  agricultural  high  school  specializing 
in  beef  cattle  production.  The  school  was 
closed  in  1954.  and  In  1957  the  land  was 
declared  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game. 
Fish,  and  Parks  applied  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  June  16.  1958, 
for  a  transfer  of  the  land  to  it  under  the  act 
of  May  19.  1948  (62  Stat  240 1 .  That  act 
authorizes  the  transfer  If  the  property  is 
found  to  be  chiefiy  valuable  for  wildlife 
conservation  purposes  (other  than  conser- 
vation of  migratory  birds)  The  State's 
application  was  denied  by  the  General  Serv- 
Ic's  Administration  on  the  ground  that  the 
land  Is  not  chiefly  valuable  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes. 

The  General  Services  Administration  ater 
offered  the  land  for  sale  on  the  open  market 
as  surplus  property,  and  we  are  Informed 
thfit  it  has  received  a  bid  of  $29,363.  which  Is 
limited  to  60  days  from  January  24.  1961. 

The  land  Is  located  near  Fort  Thompson. 
Buffalo  County.  S.  Dak  .  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation. 
The  tracts  are  contiguous  to  each  other  (but 
not  In  a  solid  block)  and  are  surrounded  by 
allotted  land.  The  tribe  wants  the  land  to 
lease  for  grazing  purpKJses.  Anticipated 
rentals  are  estimated  to  be  about  $1,200  per 
year.  Tlic  land  may  also  provide  a  limited 
number  of  homesltes  for  some  of  the  Indians 
who  have  been  forced  to  move  from  the 
taking  area  of  the  Big  Bond  Dam. 

We  believe  that  the  land  should  be  given 
to  the  Indian  tribe  for  grazing  and  homeslte 
use.    rather    than   sold    as    surplus   property. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  sundpolnt  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  JOHN   BIRCH   SOCIETY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  interesting  book  review 
which  appeared  in  the  May  20.  1961.  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine  The  title 
of  the  review  Is  "The  Candy  Kid  "  It 
attempts  to  evaluate  the  so-called  blue 
book  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Because  of  the  candidness  of  the  re- 
view, because  of  the  broad  perspective 
in  which  the  blue  book  is  assessed,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  review  be 
included  in  its  entirety  in  the  Rfxord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Candy  Km 
(By  A.  J.  Llebllng) 

In  1922.  when  I  was  18  and  It  was  new,  I 
read  James  Elroy  Flecker's  play  about  Has- 
san, the  confectioner  of  Baghdad,  and  it  be- 
came one  of  my  clandestine  addictions,  like 
my  taste  for  Atkinson's  Doncaster  Toffee.  It 
has  a  sucrose,  glucose,  dejrtrose  quality,  like 
warm  spun  sugar  twining  Itself  around  the 
aorta.  Hassan,  Its  protagonist,  through  a 
chance  encounter  with  the  Caliph  Haroun- 
al-Rachld,  Is  removed  from  the  humble  but 


cozy  purlieus  of  his  shop  to  the  world  of 
affairs  of  state.  At  first  the  transposition 
pleases  him.  "For  all  these  years  I  have  been 
a  humble  man.  of  soft  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion— such  a  man  as  the  world  and  a  woman 
hate."  says  he.  "But  now  I  shall  never  again 
be  the  fool  of  my  fellows."  Afterward, 
though,  falling  to  soften  the  Caliphs  line  on 
capital  punishment,  he  is  glad  to  retire,  and 
withdraws  from  public  life  as  a  pilgrim 
marching  off  stage  singing,  in  chorus  with 
the  rest  of  the  caravan.  "We  take  the  Golden 
Road  to  Samarkand." 

For  Hassan's  sake,  I  was  predisposed  In 
favor  of  Robert  H.  W.  Welch,  Jr.,  founder  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  author  of  its 
Koran.  "The  Blue  Book  "  (copyright  Robert 
Welch.  1959).  Mr.  Welch  had  an  early  life 
much  like  that  of  my  older  friend  He  was. 
before  he  became  an  author,  a  candymaker 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.  The  only  other  Ameri- 
can pviblic  man  I  can  think  of  with  an 
equally  mellifluent  background  Is  Adolf  A 
Berle.  Jr..  who  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  America  Molasses  Co.  But  where- 
as Hassan,  squatting  among  his  sugar  kettles, 
used  to  write  poetry,  Mr  Welch,  by  his  own 
account,  read  world  history.  And  while  the 
peppermint  popped  and  the  popslcles  purred, 
he  became  so  Impressed  by  the  analogies  he 
discovered  in  his  reading  that,  like  Moham- 
med, he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him.  "Re- 
cite." Accordingly,  he  summoned  a  number 
of  disciples  to  meet  him  at  a  hotel  in  Indi- 
anapolis, where  there  are  always  rooms  (ex- 
cept during  auto-race  week » .  on  December 
a.  1958.  "The  Blue  Book"  Is,  Its  author  ex- 
plains, a  record  of  what  he  said  at  the  en- 
suing meeting,  as  fraught  with  consequences 
as  a  chocolate  bar  with  peanuts.  Only  11 
disciples  attended,  leaving  him  one  short  of 
the  conventional  complement,  but  they  rep- 
resented 8  States. 

It  is  Inspiring  to  think  of  that  seminal 
meeting,  in  a  hotel  banquet  suite,  pyerhaps 
named  for  one  of  the  characters  of  James 
Whltcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  laureate — the 
Little  Orphan  Annie  Room.  The  Wise  Men 
from  afar  sit  one  knee  over  the  other  around 
the  manger  of  the  new  truth,  and  Mr  Welch 
tells  them: 

"The  Gobble-uns'll  git  you  ef  you  don't 
watch  out." 

"With  short  breaks  for  coffee,  for  Kmch- 
eons,  and  for  brief  discussions  in  between 
sections  of  the  presentation.  It  required  2 
whole  days  to  set  forth  the  background, 
methods,  and  purposes  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  The  pages  that  follow  are  simply  a 
transcript  practically  verbatim,  of  that 
presentation."  Mr.  Welch  reports.  "I  per- 
sonally have  been  studying  the  problem  (of 
communism)  increasingly  for  about  9  years." 
he  told  the  original  11.  "and  practically 
full  time  for  the  past  3  years.  And  entirely 
without  pride,  but  in  simple  thankfulness, 
let  me  point  out  that  a  lifetime  of  business 
experience  should  have  made  It  easier  for 
me  to  see  the  falsity  of  the  economic  theories 
on  which  communism  Ls  supposedly  based, 
more  readily,  than  might  some  scholar  com- 
ing into  that  study  from  the  academic 
cloisters:  while  a  lifetime  of  Interest  in 
things  academic,  especially  world  history, 
should  have  given  me  an  advantage  over 
many  businessmen  in  more  rapidly  seeing 
the  sophistries  in  dlalectrlc  materialism." 

His  world  history  Is  Neo-Spenglerlan,  al- 
though, he  concedes,  "there  Is  certainly  more 
Welch  than  there  Is  Spengler"  in  it.  and  he 
has  contributed  not  a  few  new  details.  It 
was  Darius  and  not  Cjtus  who.  according  to 
Mr.  Welch,  overthrew  the  "Neo-Babylonlan 
civilization;"  Greek  colonists  conquered 
Italy,  founded  Rome,  and  "developed  Roman 
civilization;"  and  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West  "started  dying  from  the  cancer  of  col- 
lectivism from  the  time  Diocletian  Imposed 
on  It  his  New  Deal." 

The  notion  of  conventional  historians  like 
Roetovtzeff   and    Burckhardt   has   been   that 
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the  Roman  economy  hit  the  sJdds  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier,  and  that  Diocletian,  poor 
man.  waa  merely  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
One  of  his  measures  was  a  system  of  price 
controls,  and  this  probably  has  caused  Mr. 
Welch  to  confuse  him  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  theory  that  Greece  con- 
quered Rome  has  not  yet  become  dogma, 
either,  but  It  may:  It  Is  in  line  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  South  won  the  Civil  War 
after  Sherman  s  Plight  to  the  Sea 

"Basically,  when  you  dig  through  the  chafT 
and  the  dressing  in  Spengler  enough  to  get 
at  his  thought,  he  held  that  a  soclet.il  de- 
velopment which  we  ordinarily  cl.tss  as  h 
civilization  is  an  organic  culture,  which  £;oes 
through  a  life  cycle  Just  the  same  a.s  any  of 
the  individual  organisms  which  we  see  whole 
and  with  which  we  are  more  familiar." 
Western  Europe  reached  its  high  point  In 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Mr. 
Welch  holds,  and  is  now  dying  of  a  coHec- 
tlvlst  cancer"  that  has  Invaded  us.  We  must 
excise  it — a  herculean  task.  His  prose 
abounds  In  figures  of  speech  based  on  cancer 
and  cardiac  afflictions,  which  should  be  Im- 
pressive to  a  public  of  predominantly  ekieriv 
executives.     (Welch  himself  is  61  ) 

Theories,  however,  are  less  his  crjncern 
than  facts  his  eye  deciphers  surface  apf>e\r- 
anoes  as  easily  as  it  does  the  creme  fondant 
within  the  walnut  Imperial  For  example, 
he  B&ys  of  one  nation  not  commonly  de- 
tected: 'And  gentlemen,  any  idea  that  Nor- 
way Is  not,  for  all  practical  purposes,  now 
in  Comnaunlst  hands  •  •  •  is  m  my  opin- 
ion aa  unrealistic  as  the  thought  that  Kwame 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana  is  a  Democrat."  (The 
Norwegian  Storting,  or  Parliiiment.  has  one 
Communist  among  its  1.50  members  ) 

"Syria.  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Libya.  Tunisia, 
Algeria.  Morrxico"  are  places  where  the 
Communists  "either  already  have  control. 
however  disguised,  or  are  rapidly  acquiring 
control  "  Nehru,  Nasser,  and  Sukarn  >  are 
Communists,  like  General  Eisenl:  jwer 

"The  Communists  are  now  in  complete 
control  of  Bolivia  and  Venezu:>la."  1  le  only 
Latin-American  governments  Welch  en- 
dorsed in  1958  were  Paraguay.  Nlcaragvia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Batista  s  Cuba,  ail 
dictatorships  Batista  has  now,  of  course, 
gone  down  the  dram  an  incalculable  loss 
to  Western  civilization.  Hawaii,  Mr.  Welch 
revealed,  was  Communist  thr.ough  and 
through.  Since  its  admiss.on  as  a  State,  the 
p>ol3on   has.   presumably,   reached  our   vitals. 

"The  whole  sl^-gan  of  civil  rights,  as  used 
to  make  trouble  in  the  South  tod.ty,  ia  an 
exact  paaallel  to  the  slogan  of  agrarian  re- 
form which  they  you  are  expected  to  know 
by  this  time  wh'j  they  '  always  are)  used  In 
China."  Discovering  the  point.s  at  which  the 
John  Birch  line  makps  fast  to  tlioee  of  other 
kindred  revelations  is  a  continual  beguUe- 
ment  as  the  reader  of  "'Vne  Blue  Book"  goes 
along.  Here  it  hitches  with  tlie  White  Su- 
premacists A  bit  farther  on,  declaring  the 
Algerian  war  a  Cjmmurnst  creation.  It  ties 
on  to  the  colons. 

Our  troubles,  however,  are  of  our  own 
making.  The  first  groat  break  for  the  Com- 
munist cor..=-piracy  came  In  1933,  with  our 
formal  recognition  of  Stalin's  regime.  At 
that  time  the  RussKin  government  was  stay- 
ing alive  financially  irt  :a  week  to  week  by 
metihiKis  which,  in  the  c.ise  of  Individuals, 
would  be  called  chec>c-kiting.  '  (At  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  recall,  we  were  pretty  broke  our- 
selves. The  banks  stayed  closed  until  Roose- 
velt got  them  open  again,  and  Al  Smith  and 
the  Daily  Njws  advocated  recognition  of  the 
U  S.3.R.  as  a  method  of  reviving  us.)  "Our 
recognition  tremendously  increased  their 
prestige  and  credit,  at  home  and  with  other 
nations.  It  saved  them  from  financial  col- 
lapse." What  good  It  would  do  the  Russian 
government,  If  broke,  to  Increase  its  credit 
at  home,  in  Russia,  wh'^rs  nob^xly  had  ariy 
money,  is  one  of  'The  Blue  Book's"  minor 
enigmas. 


In  Asia,  where  we  are  also  out  of  luck, 
our  Governmer  t  prevented  Chlanc  Kai- 
shek's  troops  from  getting  even  ammuni- 
tio::.  while  the  Russians  gave  the  Reds  tre- 
nie:.d"Us  st. I'-kixles  o'  Japanese  arnas.  (The 
primary  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Army  was  the  military  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Chinese  Communist  forces, 
and  sound  tactics,  which  were  based  on  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  Red 
military.  Communist  victory  was  achieved 
without  the  extensive  use  of  modern,  large- 
caliber  weapons,  motor  transport  or  air- 
craft, but  by  sound,  aggressive  tactics  on  the 
ground. — Lt.  Col.  Robert  B.  Rigg,  a  U.S. 
military  observer.  In  Red  China's  Fighting 
Hordes.) 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  Communists  In 
thus  maggotlng  the  world  outside  our  borders 
has  been  treachery,  not  science.  They  have 
never,  for  example,  built  an  atomic  bomb: 
Their  agents  had  simply  walked  off  from  our 
plants  with  the  necessary  separate  parts. 
which  had  then  been  assembled  In  Russia, 
and  exploded  whenever  it  best  suited  the 
Soviets'  pretenses.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
all  the  pother  about  disarmament  confer- 
ences is  superfluous.  All  we  have  to  do  to 
disarm  the  Russians  Is  to  Install  a  proper 
security  system  In  our  own  plants.  (When 
they  walked  off  with  the  p>art8  of  our  heavy, 
rocket  booster,  they  might  at  least  have 
left  us  the  plans  > 

And  now  that  they  are  working  up  on  us — 
they've  got  Hawaii  already,  remember,  with 
two  Red  Senators  on  Capitol  Hill — ^they 
have  three  possible  courses.  One  would  be. 
through  a  sufHclent  amount  of  Infiltration 
and  propaganda,  to  disguise  communism  as 
Just  another  political  party.  When  I  reached 
this  point,  I  peeked  ahead  to  see  which 
party  was  to  be  the  Trojan  donkey.  But 
Mr.  Welch  had  written,  "We  do  not  antici- 
pate that  development."  Another  route  to 
the  consummation  of  conquest  would  be  by 
fomenting  Internal  civil  war  in  this  coun- 
try, and  aiding  the  Communist  side  In  that 
war  with  all  necessary  military  might,  as 
an  outside  power  may  do  in  say.  Cuba.  But 
he  didn't  anticipate  that,  either,  although 
he  said,  "One  never  could  tell." 

The  third  method,  "which  Is  far  more  In 
accordance  with  Lenin's  long-range  strat- 
egy." is  the  "one  which  they  are  clearly  re- 
lying on  most  heavily."  This,  on  which 
they  are  already  launched  with  gratlfylngly 
fearful  results,  is  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  process  so  gradu£ii  and  Insidious 
that  they  will  have  us  in  the  bag  before  we 
know  it.  One  step  Is  to  lure  us  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  a 
thinly  disguised  branch  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Itself,  "until  one  day  we  shall  grad- 
ually reallee  that  we  are  already  Just  a  part 
of  a  worldwide  government  ruled  by  the 
Kremlin,  with  the  police-state  features  oX 
that  government  rapidly  closing  In  on  our- 
selves. But  another  part  of  the  plan  Is  the 
conversion  of  the  United  States  into  a  so- 
cialist nation,  quite  similar  to  Russia  itself 
In  its  economy  and  political  outlook.  The 
beet  way  to  explain  the  aim  here  Is  simply 
to  quote  the  directive  under  which  some  of 
the  very  largest  American  foundations  have 
secretly  but  visibly  been  working  for  years. 
This  directive  is  so  to  change  the  economic 
and  political  structure  of  the  United  States 
that  it  can  be  comfortably  merged  with 
Soviet  Russia." 

Here  Mr.  Welch,  like  Mohammed  in  most 
of  the  Koran,  omits  the  source  of  his  quota- 
tion. In  the  prophet's  case.  It  is  always 
understood  to  be  God.  At  this  point,  with 
Asia  gone  under  altogether.  Europe  gone 
under  (all  but  Spain  and  Portugal),  South 
America  gone  under  (all  but  Paraguay). 
Africa  gone  under  (all  but  the  Union),  us 
going  (all  but  Arizona),  the  reader  might 
well  expect,  as  I  did,  a  call  to  a  preventive 
war,  or  at  least  the  setting  up  of  a  force,  en- 
tirely  commanded   by   admirals   called    back 


from  retirement,  that  would  put  the  skulk- 
ing devils  In  their  place.  This  could  be  done 
in  three  steps.  One,  we  stop  them  from 
snitching  any  more  bomb  parts.  Two.  we 
blockade  them  and  starve  them  out.  Three, 
we  send  them  only  stale  surplus  chocolate 
bars  to  eat  until  they  say  "uncle" 
("dyadya").  I  can  imagine  the  11  dis- 
ciples squirming  on  their  hotel  chairs  In  the 
Claypool,  hardly  able  to  hold  themselves 
down  as  they  awaited  the  slogan  cry  "Out 
cutlasses  and  boaxd." 

But,  Welch  warns,  this  Is  the  trap  they 
planned  for  us.  "Although  our  danger  re- 
mains almost  entirely  Internal,  from  Com- 
munist influences  right  In  our  midst  and 
treason  right  in  our  Government,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  persuaded  that  our 
danger  Is  from  the  outside.  Is  from  Russian 
military  superiority  "  What  we  have  to  do, 
then.  Is  not  spend  money  on  defense,  not 
pay  taxes,  but  balance  the  budget  at  zero, 
stultify  central  government,  defend  States 
rights,  stop  Federal  aid  to  education  (It  leads 
to  thought  control),  pay  no  attention  to 
talk  about  the  horrors  of  war,  since  we  won't 
have  any  arms  anyway,  and.  above  all.  derec- 
ognlze  Russia  and  It  will  blow  away.  To 
make  the  Juju  stronger,  we  are  to  abandon 
foreign  aid,  abolish  the  Income  tax,  and 
"win  that  battle,  against  communism,  pre- 
sumably, by  alertness,  by  determination,  by 
courage,  by  an  energizing  realization  of  the 
danger.  If  we  can;  but  let's  win  It.  even  with 
our  lives,  if  the  time  comes  when  we  must" 
(Without  spending  money  )  It  s<iunds  like 
a  program  for  eating  your  Jelly  beans  and 
having  them,  or  ruling  the  skies  with  obso- 
lete airplanes.  It  also  sounds  like  the  pro- 
gram of  turning  a  back  on  the  world  devised 
for  n-century  Japan  by  the  Tokugawa  8ho- 
gun  lyemltsu.  "Don't  look  and  it  will  go 
away"  was  the  Tokugawa's  prescription,  but 
the  outside  world  didn't,  and  when  Japan 
looked  again,  centuries  later,  she  found  her- 
self In  a  most  humiliating  position.  (In  the 
interim,  80  percent  of  her  people  had  lived 
in  fairly  continuous  hunger,  which  forced 
them  to  the  regular  practice  of  Infanticide 
to  keep  the  population  down.)  The  Birch 
creed  should.  I  would  think,  tlrttle  the  pants 
off  any  Russian  official  In  his  right  mind, 
for  its  essence  Is  unilateral  disarmament 
through  permitted  obsolescence,  a  breakup 
of  Federal  authority,  and  a  withdrawal  from 
the  International   field. 

One  of  the  entrancing  episodes  of  the 
John  Birch  epopee,  for  me.  was  the  be- 
havior of  MaJ.  Oerf.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  sup- 
posedly a  fire-eater,  who  had  John  Birch 
tracts,  which  are  essentially  pacifist,  passed 
out  to  his  men.  I  wondered  whether  he  had 
read  them  The  obsession  of  ubiquitous 
treachery,  moreover.  Is  exactly  whrt  will 
make  a  snidler  soonest  take  off.  A  division 
convinced  of  the  prevnience  of  treason  all 
the  way  back  to  base  will  scatter  at  the  first 
shot. 

When  the  modern  Hassan  reaches  the 
chapter  of  his  revelation  In  which  he  dls- 
cu.sses  positive  measures  against  the  "world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy  "  ("And  so,  let's 
act"),  he  Is  less  Impressive  than  wlien  be  is 
evoking  the  dangers  that  hedge  us  around 
As  an  initial  move  toward  breaking  Marx's 
back,  he  would  establish  reading  rooms, 
"somewhat  similar  to  the  Christian  Science 
reading  roonas."  where  the  writings  of  Rob- 
ert Welch  would  be  available.  The  society's 
publications  "should  be  put  in  barbershops, 
from  which  we  obtained  firm  written  prom- 
ises to  welcome  these  publications  and  keep 
them  on  the  reading  tables."  Members  of 
the  society  should  listen  to  the  broadcasts 
of  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.  And  everybody  should 
write  letters  for  worthy  causes  like  with- 
drawal of  recognition  from  Russia  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Income  tax.  Above  all,  there 
should  be  "exposure"  of  Communists,  by 
publication. 


"Let's  make  what  we  ure  talking  about 
clearer  by  an  illustration.  There  Is  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  educational  institutions 
In  the  East  (not  Harvard,  incidentally) 
whom  '  ~  iMut  some  of  us  believe  to  be  a 
CoT"  uiist.  Even  -vlth  a  tiundred  thousand 
dollars  to  hire  sleuths  to  keep  him  and  his 
present  contacts  under  constant  surveillance 
(or  a  while,  and  to  retrace  every  detail  of  his 
past  history,  I  doubt  If  we  could  prove  it  on 
him  But — with  Just  t},000  to  pay  for 
the  proper  amount  of  careful  research, 
I  believe  we  coviid  get  all  the  material 
needed  for  quite  a  shock.  We  would 
run  In  the  magazine  an  article  consisting 
entirely  of  questions  to  this  man,  which 
would  be  devastating  in  '.heir  Implications. 
The  question  technique,  when  skillfully  used 
In  this  way.  is  mean  ani  dirty  But  the 
Conununists  we  are  after  are  meaner  and 
dirtier,  and  too  slippery  fcr  you  to  put  your 
fingers  on  in  the  ordinar/  way — no  matter 
how  much  they  look  and  t.ct  like  prosperous 
members  of  the  local  Rotijy  Club.  ' 

The  disproportion  between  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  discovered  everywhere  and  the 
insignificance  of  '  le  remedies  propose! 
makes  Birchlsm  a  demoniac  religion.  The 
Blrchlst.  like  man  before  the  Invention  of 
fire,  wanders  helpless  lunong  malignant 
forces,  his  only  consolation  Inner  knowledge 
of  how  terrible  things  are.  his  only  protec- 
tion an  amulet  In  the  form  of  a  blue  book." 
his  only  weapon  a  postage  stamp.  His  chlef- 
est  satisfaction  is  his  conviction  that  his 
neighbor  will  i>erish.  and  that  he  will  prob- 
ably deserve  to.  "Communist "  for  the 
Blrchlst.  the  reader  gathers  after  the  first 
page  or  so  of  the  book,  means  anybody  who 
approves  of  paying  taxes,  national  defense, 
public  education.  clvU  rights,  the  United 
Nations,  lalwr  unions,  or  poetry  since  Tenny- 
son. There  is  no  politician  in  whom  Welch 
sees  hope:  even  Bakbt  Gou)watch  is  a  soft- 
hearted sap.  And  so  it  is  true,  for  him.  that 
there  are  "ConununtsU  "  everywhere.  Soclal- 
IsU.  In  the  penumbra  of  the  weird  world 
Welch  inhabits,  are  Communists.  Roosevelt 
and,  save  the  mark.  Woodrow  Wilson 
ttrengtiiened  central  government,  so  were 
Socialists,  so  CommunlsU.  It  is  an  ugly 
doctrine,  which  Inhibits  every  effort  to  out- 
perform our  rivals,  because  implicit  in  it  is 
the  assurance  that  the  effort  will  end  In  be- 
trayal. Taken  seriously.  It  could  be  more 
destructive  than  the  nerve  gas  that  all  up- 
to-date  chemical -warfare  branches  are  now 
supposed  to  possess,  which  paralyzes  the  will 
to  resist.  Only  this  gas.  Instead  of  being 
carried  over  borders  by  ICB  missiles.  Is  a 
native  product,  for  home  consumption,  like 
coconut  bars. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  DESPAIR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  a  column  which  appears 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  from 
the  pen  of  our  distinguished  political 
pundit.  Walter  Lippmann.  entitled  "The 
Folly  of  Despair."  In  the  article  Mr. 
Lippmann  attempts  to  recast  the  trou- 
bled times  of  the  moment  in  the  context 
and  perspective  of  recent  history,  instead 
of  in  the  narrower  confines  of  the  set- 
backs and  discouragements  which  arise 
occasionally  from  day  to  day. 

Because  of  the  insight  it  provides  and 
the  reconstitution  of  faith  in  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  which  it  espouses,  I 
am  sure  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
read  the  article  with  great  interest,  as 
I  have;  and  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
share  it  with  those  who  may  see  it  only 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Folly  of  Despais 
( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

We  have  had  a  run  of  bad  news  and  th<; 
time  has  come  when  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  to  face  It  and  learn  from  it, 
or  to  shrink  from  It  into  a  nervous  break- 
down with  suicidal  tendencies.  There  aru 
altogether  too  many  of  us  who  In  dismay 
and  disappointment  are  ready  to  admit  that. 
Khrushchev  is  right  In  predicting  that  com- 
munism Is  sweeping  the  world  and  that, 
short  of  war,  we  have  no  means  of  stoppini; 
It. 

They  are  like  the  man  who.  as  an  ex- 
perienced diplomat  once  put  it  many  years 
ago.  is  so  worried  that  he  will  fall  off  thj 
top  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building  that 
he  stops  the  elevator  and  Jumps  out  of  ths 
ninth  floor  window.  I  believe  this  defeatism 
to  be  profoundly  mistaken  and  unwarrantec. 
It  Is  based  on  a  misreading  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  the 
Second  World  War  and  what  Is  happenln; 
now.  The  root  of  the  error  is  to  equate, 
Instead  of  to  differentiate  between,  the  com- 
munlsxic  movement  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Moscow  and  Pelplng  and  the  worldwide 
movements  of  social  reform  and  social  revo- 
lution, which  almost  everywhere  seek  na- 
tional Independerce  and  nonallnement  with 
the  great  powers. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  hope  and  belief  is  that 
he  will  lead  and  direct  all  the  reformhig  and 
revolutionary'  movements  Wc  play  right 
Into  his  hands  when  we  identify  ourselves 
with  the  opponents  of  change  rather  than 
with  tlic  leaders  of  change. 

For  those  who  Uiink  that  Laos  and  south- 
east Asia  are  gone  and  that  like  the  dominoes 
all  the  Asian  nations  and  the  Pacific  will  go 
too.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  Egypt. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago — In  fact  it 
was  In  1955 — when  we  were  told  that  Egypt 
and  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  all  the  oil  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  were  gone 
or  going.  Egypt  had  gotten  arms  from 
Czechoslovakia,  it  got  Soviet  help  in  building 
the  Aswan  Dam.  it  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  all  was  lost. 

Yet  look  at  It  now.  Syria  and  Iraq  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  states  are  not  Communist. 
Egypt  continues  to  put  Its  Communists  in 
Jail.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  attacked  Egypt 
publicly.  President  Nasser  Is  calling  a  con- 
gress of  the  neutrals  who  do  not  take  their 
direction  from  Moscow.  Egypt  has  played  a 
decisive  part  In  preventing  the  flow  of  Soviet 
arms  to  the  rebels  In  the  Congo. 

After  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East,  look  at 
Africa,  look  at  Guinea,  which  6  months  ago 
was  written  off  as  gone.  It  Is  not  gone 
despite  the  several  hundred  Soviet  techni- 
cians who  are  there.  Probably  it  is  not  gone 
In  part  at  least  because  the  Soviet  technl- 
slans  who  are  there  have  made  themselves 
so  unpopular.  In  any  event  the  chances  are 
good  that  Guinea  In  the  end  will  line  up 
with  the  rest  of  Independent  Africa  as  a 
neutral  state. 

There  is  now  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
whole  of  North  Africa,  ail  the  way  from  Mo- 
rocco to  Egypt,  will  take  a  neutral  line,  re- 
fusing to  be  dominated  by  Moscow  or  to  take 
direction  from  Parts  or  Washington. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  l)elleve  that  Cuba  Is 
gone,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  begin  to  think 
Cuba  is  as  gone  as,  let  us  say,  Senator 
Smatkxbs  thinks  it  is.  For  Cuba  is  as  far 
from  Moscow  as  Laos  is  from  Washington. 
In  time,  not  necessarily  In  a  very  long  time, 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  rejoin  the  com- 
munity of  American  states.  It  will  do  this 
because  it  has  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  wave  of  the  future  Is  not  Communist 
domination  of  the  world.  The  wave  of  the 
future  is  social  reform  and  social  revolution 


driving  toward  the  goal  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  personal  status. 
In  this  historical  tendency.  Mr  Khrushchev 
will  be.  as  Mr.  Alsop  tells  tis  he  is  supposed 
to  have  described  himself,  "the  locomotive 
of  history"  only  if  we  set  ourselves  up  to 
t>e  the  roadblocks  of  history. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  these  experiences? 
At  bottom  the  lesson  is  that  there  Is.  as  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  a  worldwide 
social  upheaval  which  the  Communists  did 
not  create  but  which  they  hope  to  capture. 
If  we  make  our  own  policy  one  of  opposition 
to  this  worldwide  movement  of  social  change, 
we  shall  lose  the  cold  war  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's hopes  v^"lll  be  realized.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  befriend  and  support  with 
active  measures  the  movements  of  doclal 
change,  their  leaders  will  not  submit  to  Mos- 
cow because  they  do  not  have  to  submit  to 
Moscow.  They  do  not  wish  to  submit  to 
Moscow  because  what  they  want  is  inde- 
pendence. 


THE  CUBAN  INVASION 

Mr.  McGEE  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  It  has  to  do  with  the  comments 
recently'  attributed  to  the  new  chair- 
man of  tlie  Republican  Party,  Repre- 
sentative William  E.  Miller,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  comments  he  made 
on  the  Cuban  question. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkacic  Mistake 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Representative  William  E. 
Miller,  has  broken  the  unwritten  political 
truce  about  Cuba  with  his  charge  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  perpetrated  "an 
American  tragedy."  Mr.  Milltr  s  specific 
complaint — that  President  Kennedy  "re- 
scinded and  revoked  the  Elsenho'wer  plan  to 
have  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  protected  by 
American  air  power" — happens  to  be  true. 
But  did  this,  and  the  announcement  that 
no  American  forces  would  take  part,  consti- 
tute the  ghastly  mistake  which  Mr.  Miller 
professes  to  see? 

In  the  clarity  of  hindsight  there  were 
enough  mistakes  to  fill  a  couple  of  political 
war  chests,  and  perhaps  In  the  immediate 
sense  the  failure  to  use  American  air  power 
was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Kennedy's  order,  it 
seems  plain,  removed  whatever  chance  there 
might  have  been  for  a  badly  conceived  plan 
to  succeed.  All  questions  of  treaties  and  In- 
ternational opinion  apart,  if  the  plan  had 
worked  militarily — and  the  if  is  a  big  one — ■ 
many  of  the  niisgivlngs  might  have  been 
swept  away.  The  United  States  received 
virtually  as  much  blame  as  It  would  have 
received  if  it  had  committed  its  own  forces. 

But  that  argument  assumes  that  a  mili- 
tary operation  alone  in  Cuba  would  have 
guaranteed  the  overthrow  of  the  Communist 
satellite  which  Fidel  Castro  has  been  build- 
ing. A  far  more  persuasive  argument  on 
the  other  side  of  the  case  has  been  made  by 
Theodore  Draper  in  his  admirable  review  of 
events  In  Cuba.  In  his  article  In  Encounter, 
reprinted  in  the  New  Leader,  he  notes: 

"The  Elsenhower  administration  had  not 
given  the  underground  priority,  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  ruled  out  full-scale 
intervention. 

"Yet,  short  of  the  Castro  regime's  collapse 
at  the  first  blow  from  the  outside,  the  in- 
vasion required  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
popular  support  or  an  ever-increasing  meas- 
xire  of  American  support.  An  Invasion  force 
which  succeeded  In  overthrowing  Castro 
without  a  demonstrative  show  of  popular 
support    could   only   have   ruled    Cuba    in    a 
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state  ui  perpeiu.i:  civil  war  or  as  a  thinly 
disguised  American  occupation  At  best.  It 
would  ha\'e  postponed  anuther  outbreak  of 
Fidelismo"  lor  a  few  months  or  years.  At 
worst,  it  could  have  made  Cuba  into  another 
Algeria. " 

What  IS  significant  is  that  the  Republican 
leadership,  judged  by  Mr  Millers  charges. 
e.  idently  has  concluded  :ii.ii  'here  is  a  popu- 
lar Issue  here  in  berating  Mr  Kennedy  for 
his  decision  not  to  inter\eno  directly.  And 
If  there  is  to  be  a  political  debate  on  this 
point,  then  .some  further  considerations 
ought  to  corne  into  the  discussion. 

Mr  Draper  who  himself  has  no  Illusions 
about  the  menacing  nature  of  the  regime 
ill  CuOa.  reports  that  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  as  enrly  as  April  1959.  wrote  a  memo- 
randum advocating  the  training  of  guerrilla 
forces  to  overthrow  C<v,Tro  Mr  Nixon  also 
is  said  by  others  to  have  argued  within  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  an  invasion 
with  the  support  of  American  griund  troops, 
11  necessary 

Yet  when  Mr  Kennedy,  during  the  politi- 
cal campaign  last  fall,  advocated  helping 
anti-Castro  forces  inside  and  outside  Cuba, 
Mr  Nixon  termed  the  recommendation 
"dangerously  irresponsible  He  cited  five 
treaties  and  the  United  NatL-ns  Charter  in 
which  this  country  has  und-^rtaken  not  U:> 
Intervene,  and  he  added 

■If  we  were  to  follow  that  recommenda- 
tion (Of  Mr  Kennedy!  we  would  lose  all  of 
our  friends  in  Latin  America,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  condemned  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  probably  would  not  accomplish  our 
objective  " 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  last  October.  If  Mr. 
Miller  is  now  inviting  a  full  postmortem.  It 
will  be.  indeed,  instructive  to  have  all  the 
facts  come  out 

I 

CONGRESSIONAL    AND    SCHOOL 
RECESSES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  Piesident.  on 
Thursday,  June  8,  I  made  some  brief  re- 


marks about  the  {K)ssibility  of  putting 
Congress  on  a  ■full  time"  basis  with 
year-round  .sessions  and  that  we  take 
what  recesses  become  available  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  school  recesses  when 
Members  of  Congress  can  spend  some 
time  with  their  families. 

At  that  time.  I  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  petition  of  the  E>emo- 
cratic  Congressional  Wives  Forum  and 
the  Republican  Congressional  Wives 
Club  which  went  on  record  as  favoring 
a   "summer  recess"  policy. 

That  petition  inadvertently  omitted 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Fred  Marshall  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 


PUBLIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Madam 
President,  the  fastest  growing  form  of 
higher  education  in  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts today,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  public  community  colleges. 
One  began  operation  last  fall  in  Pitts- 
field,  and  three  more  will  open  their 
doors  to  students  next  September  in 
Bo.^ton.  Haverhill,  and  Hyannis.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth's  vital 
long-ranse  protiram  to  make  hisher  edu- 
cation available  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
everyone  in  the  State. 

An  article  published  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  Sunday.  June  11,  1961.  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  work  which 
these  coUetjes  are  doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows; 


The  hay  State's  new  J-year  colleges 
[AU  openiug  this  fall  except  Berkshire  Conununity  College,  which  opened  lust  tall] 


Name 


Location 


Berfcsliire  Community  CoUeife 

Cape  Cod  Community  College    . . 

NfLis-sacluLMtK  Bty  Community 
CoUeeo. 

-Vnrthern  F.isex  Community  Col- 
lego. 


Pittsfleld 

Hyannis 

Boston  (27  Oar 

riaon  St.). 
UaTwhiU 


Openings 


300 

150 

150  I 


Course*  offered 


Liberal  arts,' busincM  administration,* 

electronics  tpchnolofy. 
Liberal    arts,:    bu.siness    adminisUu- 

tiOD.> 

Liberal    arts.'    businr«is    ndministn- 

tion.'  electronics  technology. 
.      do 


Yeariy 
oosti 


taoo 

200 
200 

3») 


■  Tuition  only,  commutine  oxpense-s,  booics,  etc..  extra. 

■  Triiisff-r  to  anothiT  collpef  after  1  or  2  years.  However,  some  businrs.s  aduiuistrutiou  ct»iirses  will  be  "ttrminal" 
2-y«ir  pn)STam.'!.  (\n  associate  in  arts  or  associate  in  science  degree  is  giron  for  completed  2-year  courses.  Tran.s- 
fcrees  tu  other  wUettcs  will  continue  stmlies  for  iwchelor's  degrees. 


"COMMT-TKR"     COLLFGE.S     SCORE STATE     OPEN- 

tNG      Three       in       September.       Anotheji 

BXPANDINC 

i  By  Ian  Forman  ) 

Hard-pressed  Massachusetts  will  create 
900  new  "college  places"  this  September  in 
one   bold  new  stroke 

Three  new  2-year  community  colleges  are 
opening  their  doors  for  the  flrst  time — and 
a  fourth  Is  being  enlarged 

Boston.  Haverhill,  and  Hyannis  are  the 
sites  of  the  growing  chain  of  these  State- 
run  "commuter"  colleges,  whose  first  "pilot" 
institution  opened  sucres.sfully  at  Pittsfleld 
last  fall 

Already  the  applications  are  pouring  In, 
but  the  rule  is;  Its  never  too  late  to  apply, 
even    through    the    summer. 


This  new  concept  in  higher  education, 
which  will  rapidly  assume  a  major  role  in 
Massachusetts,  ainis  at  two  things: 

1  Prepare  students  in  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences so  they  can  transfer  within  1  or  2 
years  to  a  4-year  college  or  university. 

2  Prepare  other  young  men  and  women 
in  2-yeHr  "terminal"  courses  for  more  tech- 
nical careers  in  business,  industry,  electron- 
ics technology,  and  other  areas  than  high 
school  education  now  affords 

Are  these  new  collegea  any  good?  you 
may  ask. 

Should  I  apply  to  go  or.  it  a  parent,  should 
I  encourage  my  yovmgster  to  go? 

The  best  Immediate  answer  might  be  to 
look  at  Pittsfleld  s  Berkshire  Community 
College   which    opened    last    fall. 


Within  only  1  year,  a  girl  student  has 
transferred  to  Middlebury  and  a  boy  to 
Amherst  College,  both  with  good  scholar- 
ships Another  girl  is  switching  to  Con- 
necticut this  fall,  and  several  more  students 
win  transfer  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts in  February. 

This  is  an  amazingly  good  first-year  rec- 
ord— and  a  reflection  on  the  faculty  as- 
sembled— since  most  transfers  normally  will 
occur  after  the  second  year,  which  is  coming 
up. 

In  addition,  two  students  in  the  business- 
technical  courses  have  left  for  well-paying 
Jobs. 

This  dual  nature  of  the  Bay  State's  grow- 
ing 2-year  college  system  should  not  be 
forgotten;  the  post-high-school  advanced 
education  of  top  technicians  and  executive 
assistants    in    industry    and    business 

This  technical-vocational  role  may  well  be 
the  answer  to  supplying  our  "technician 
hungry  '  electronics  industry— and  eventual- 
ly producing  top  assistants  In  areas  like 
medicine    and    dentistry. 

There's  a  big  bead  of  excitement  building 
up  at  these  about-to-open  colleges  The 
pioneering  spirit  is  helping  draw  qualified 
and  Inspired  faculty. 

And  the  other  new  colleges  are  drawing 
similar  people. 

For  instance.  Dr  John  F  McKenzle,  for- 
mer dean  of  men  at  Boston  University  who  is 
now  director  of  Boston's  Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College,  says  Boston  also  is  a 
m.-xgnet   for   college    teachers. 

"Boston  is  an  attraction  culturally."  he 
said,  "but  Just  as  Important,  its  many  uni- 
versities give  younger  faculty  an  opportunity 
to  study  here  for  advanced  degrees." 

McKenzle.  too.  noted  the  desire  of  faculty 
to  be  part  of  a  "from  the  ground  up"  pio- 
neering effort,  and  adds  that  many  top-flight 
secondary  school  teachers  are  looking  for  a 
chance  to  teach  at  a  more  advanced  level 

Located  at  least  temporarily  In  the  former 
B  U.  College  of  Practical  Arts  buildings  at 
27  Garrison  Street,  Back  Bay.  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College  will  be  the  States 
largest,  growing  probably  to  700  or  800  stu- 
dents within   2   years. 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  provides 
opportunity  for  the  only  higher  education  in 
the  cape  area.  Director  Bartiett  says, 
"Roughly  70  percent  of  our  students  say 
they  couldn't  have  gone  to  college  anywhere 
else." 

It  costs  $200  tuition  a  year  for  all  the 
commiuilty  colleges  Many  students  will  go 
through  by  living  at  home,  and  earning 
tuition  and  book  money  in  the  summer,  he 
said. 

Northern  Essex  Community  College  in 
Haverhill  will  be  directed  by  E>r  Harold 
Bentley.  formerly  director  of  Worcester 
Junior  College  for  12  years. 

Following  the  Industry  cooperation  pattern 
at  Pittsfleld  and  Boston.  I>r  Bentley  is  work- 
ing with  such  local  Industries  as  Western 
Electric.  Raytheon,  and  Avco  in  setting  up 
his    industrial    technician    courses. 

Director  Thomas  E.  O'Connell  at  Berluhire 
Community  College  has  found  local  industry 
extremely  helpful  in  providing  faculty  from 
their  staffs,  equipment  and  postgraduate  Job 
placement. 

Because  in  Its  closing  hours  the  1961  legis- 
lature passed  $750,000  to  keep  the  program 
moving,  against  Governor  Volpe's  recom- 
mendation that  a  halt  be  called  to  review  the 
plans. 

Walter  M.  Taylor,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Regional  Community 
Colleges  Board,  said  there  will  be  two  more 
such  colleges  opened  In  September   1962 

Whether  they'll  be  In  places  like  Green- 
field or  the  Athol-Gardner  area,  where  in- 
terest is  strong — or  in  larger  spots  like 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  where  interest  is 
Just  stirring— no  one  yet  knows. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
"FIGHTING  IRISH'  lOlST  INFAN- 
TRY REGIMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  Mad- 
am President,  this  week  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
101st  Infantry  Regiment,  better  known 
as  the  "Fighting  Irish"  or  "Lilsh  9th.' 

The  regiment  began  in  1798  in  Boston 
as  the  Columbian  Artillery  Company 
in  an  artillery  regiment.  Around  1850, 
a  number  of  Boston  Irishmen  joined  it 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Cass,  turned  it  into  one  of  the 
finest  militia  companies  in  the  city. 

In  1855,  however,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  announced  his  intention 
of  disbanding  all  military  companies 
composed  of  persons  of  foreign  birth. 
Captain  Cass  surrendered  the  com- 
pany's charter  because  of  what  he  felt 
was  a  grievous  insult  to  the  eood  name 
and  men  of  the  unit  and  it  was  reformed 
as  a  civic  group  for  literary  and  military 
purposes.  I  suspect  they  were  a  little 
more  military  than  literary,  as  they  did 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  on  the  Boston 
Common. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  prom- 
inent Irish-American  citizens  of  Boston 
met  to  recruit  a  regiment.  Captain 
Cass  was  selected  as  the  colonel  for  the 
new  unit  and  the  Columbian  Artillery 
was  immediately  reestablished  as  the 
"Irish  9th"  Regiment. 

It  fought  valiantly  in  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Marjiand  in  many  battles 
ranging  from  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  and 
Chancellorsville  to  Spottsylvajiia  and 
finally  Gettysburg.  The  regiment  paid 
a  high  price  in  casualties,  however,  for 
its  long  and  gallant  record:  and  many 
of  its  men.  including  Colonel  Cass,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Malveni  Hill, 
died  In  the  field. 

Since  then,  the  "Fighting  Irish"  regi- 
ment has  served  its  country  well  in  every 
war.  In  honor  of  its  fine  record.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Mayor  John  Collins,  of 
Boston,  has  proclaimed  June  11-17  as 
101st  Infantry  Centennial  Week. 


VALERIAN  ZORIN 


Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  recent- 
ly Dr.  Peter  Zenkl,  former  lord  mayor 
of  Prague,  and  the  father  of  the  prewar 
social  security  program  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, wrote  a  most  interesting  editorial 
about  Valerian  Zorin  which  appeared  in 
the  May  27  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  I  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Zenkl  when  I  was  serving  our 
Foreign  Service  in  Czechoslovakia.  Be- 
cause of  his  anti-Communist  stand.  Dr. 
Zenkl  had  to  flee  for  his  life  and  is  now 
living  in  the  United  States.  He  suffered, 
too.  under  the  Nazi  occupation  of  his 
homeland  when  he  was  arrested  and 
interned. 

Dr.  Zenkl's  editorial  highlights  the 
ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  man  like  Zorin 
donning  the  cloak  of  self-righteousness 
at  the  U.N.  Zorin  s  nefarious  activities 
in  connection  with  the  treacherous  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  make 
his  conduct  in  the  U.N.  questionable  to 
say  the  lea.'^t. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  editorial  entitled  'Zorin, 
'Defender'  of  the  Congo  and  Cuba  in  the 
U.N.  Is  an  Old  Hand  at  Subversion"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Zorin.  "Defender"  of  the  Congo  akt)  Cxtba 

IN  THE  U.N  ,  Is  AN   Old  Hand  at  Subvek- 

SION 

(By  Peter  Zenkl  > 

In  the  chaos  which  gripped  the  Congo 
Patrice  Liunumba  was  murdered.  In  the 
United  Nations  debate  on  the  Congo,  Soviet 
spokesman  Valerian  Zorln  accused  the  co- 
lonial usurpers  of  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Lumumba. 

To  the  uninformed,  Zorln's  lamentations 
might  suggest  genuine  revulsion  from 
political  murder.  Some  of  us.  however,  re- 
member another  February  only  13  years  ago. 
In  Czechoslovakia  after  World  War  II  the 
Communists  used  every  available  means  to 
subvert  the  Goverrmient  of  Czechoslovakia, 
which  still  believed  In  coexistence  The  top 
corvsplrator  in  this  eflort  was  Valerian  Zorln. 
deputy  minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  former 
&Dvlet  Ambassador  in  Prague. 

Valerian  Zorln  laid  the  groundwork  for 
his  reputation  as  "the  gravedlgger  of 
Prague"  long  before  the  climactic  events  of 
1948.  A  longtime  party  activist,  Zorln 
Joined  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1941  to  become  head  of  the  department 
of  central  European  matters.  He  formed  a 
close  relationship  with  Zdenek  Flerllnger. 
the  Czechoslovak  quisling  who  was  Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador  to  Moscow. 

Inunedlately  after  the  liberation  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  Nazi  rule  In  1945  Zorln. 
then  Soviet  Ambassador  In  Prague,  openly 
supported  the  activities  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party.  In  1947,  In  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  non- 
Communist  parties,  I  went  to  Zorln  before 
he  left  his  post  In  Prague  to  protest  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  noninterference — 
the  coexistence  treaty  which  had  been  signed 
by  the  Soviets  In  1943.  I  asked  him  when 
Soviet  Interference  in  our  affairs  would  end. 
His  reply  was,  "When  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary" 

When  the  Communists  faced  a  new  na- 
tional election  and  realized  that  the  country 
had  turned  against  them,  they  consulted 
Moscow  and  prepared  for  the  coup  d'etat  of 
February  1948.  When  arms  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  loyal  party  members,  Zorln,  ac- 
companied by  five  Soviet  generals,  suddenly 
reappeared  In  Prague.  He  came  purportedly 
to  supervise  the  delivery  of  Soviet  wheat  to 
the  Czechs,  but  he  made  It  a  point  to  make 
contact  with  select  Czechoslovak  ministers 

In  February  1948.  a  congress  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Czechoslovaklan  Friendship  cele- 
brated the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Ked  army 
With  Zorln  and  all  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
mission  in  Prague  looking  benignly  on  PrUiie 
Minister  Oottwald  delivered  an  aggressive 
speech.  Including  the  warning  that  all  at- 
tempts to  upset  the  new  order  and  to  bring 
back  the  capitalist  order  as  It  existed  before 
Munich  are  the  result  of  the  plans  and  plots 
of  the  Western  Imperialists  " 

As  soon  as  Czechoslovakia  was  safely  under 
Soviet  domination.  Moscow's  agents  flooded 
Czechoslovakia.  Under  their  direction  the 
Czechoslovak  Communists  began  the  whole- 
sale liquidation  of  their  political  opponents. 
Communist  revolutionaries,  trained  In  Mos- 
cow, were  not  only  given  the  task  of  clearing 
Czechoslovakia  of  reactionary  elemenU  and 
redirecting  Czechoslovak  Industry  to  serve 
Soviet  economic  purpoees,  but  they  were  f.lso 
given  the  Job  of  teaching  Communist  fa- 
natics from  all  parts  of  the  globe — Afr  ca, 
Asia.  Latin  America — so  that  they  might  far- 
ther the  cause  of  Soviet  colonialism  Or.f  of 
the  students  trained  In   Czechoslovak   C<  m- 


mtinist  schools  was  Antoine  Glzenga,  Lu- 
mumba's successor  as  Soviet  stooge  in  the 
Congo. 

It  18  Ironical  that  Zorln,  who  had  so  Im- 
portant a  part  In  the  subjection  of  my  coun- 
try to  Soviet  tyranny,  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  anybody  as  the  liberator  of  the 
Congo. 


TOUR  OF  EUROPE  BY  IDAHO  TEEN- 
AGE STUDENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
Idaho  is  proud  of  14  teenagers  who  are 
touring  Europe  as  a  result  of  their  own 
hard  work.  These  youngsters  worked, 
scraped,  and  planned  for  2  years  to  ma- 
terialize the  dream  they  arc  now  living 

■What  they  have  accomplished,  and 
how  they  went  about  doing  it,  is  a  re- 
markable stor>'.  and  I  think  it  is  well 
told  in  an  article  which  appea:  ed  in  the 
New  Yoilc  Times  of  June  3.  1961. 

I  am  glad  that  I  could  play  some  small 
E>art  in  this  project,  which  was  xo  ar- 
range a  special  tour  of  the  U.S  Embassy 
in  Paris  for  these  resourceful  young- 
sters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
SlS  follows: 

Idaho    TEENAcras    Orr    To    See    World — 14 
YotTs'GSTERs    Worked    and    Saved    2    Yfars 

FOB  T'RIP 

1  By  Nail  Rj.ibcrtson) 

Fourteen  teenagers  from  an  Isolated 
county  In  Idaho  left  New  York  lor  Europe 
yesterday  on  their  first  journey  to  the  out- 
side world. 

The  nine  boys  and  five  girls  haul  worked 
almost  2  years  to  raise  money  for  the  trip. 
They  worked  In  sawmills,  pitched  hay,  baked 
bread,  bottle-fed  orphan  lambs,  churned 
butter  and  helped  Irrlga'e  land 

The  Idea  came  from  Jeane  Mizer.  Blaine 
County's  school  guidance  counselor,  who  felt 
the  children  were  being  "almost  totally  shut 
off"  from  broader  horizons  by  their  geo- 
graphical location  and  lack  of  funds. 

Blaine  County,  mountainous  and  rural,  is 
in  a  sheep-  and  cattle-raising  area.  Hailey, 
the  largest  community  and  county  seat,  has 
a  population  of  1,200.  There  are  S  high 
schools  In  the  county,  the  largest  with  168 
students.     Many  of  Its  families   are   poor. 

At  first  the  local  people  thought  a  Euro- 
pean tour  lor  their  children  was  financially 
Impossible  The  cost  of  tourinp  seven  coun- 
tries over  a  6-wefk  period  was  tl.OOO.  But 
the  youngsters,  who  range  In  age  from  14  to 
18  years  old,  thought  differently 

Slxt-cen-ycar-old  Sharon  Price,  of  Gannett, 
who  lives  on  a  farm  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  stone-ground 
her  own  flour  from  the  family  wheat  and 
each  week  baked  50  loaves  of  bread  and  sold 
them  to  neighbors 

Elaine  C'kiughton,  15  of  Beilevue.  rtiised 
"bum"  (orphan)  lambs,  bottle-feeding  them 
at  dawn  and  tliroiiglK'i.t.  the  day.  Once 
they  were  big  enough,  she  sold  them  for 
about  16  cents  a  pound. 

WORKED  IN  SAWMILL 

Ci.try  Rogers,  17.  who  Is  also  from  Eellevue, 
worked  In  a  sawmill  full  time  during  two 
summers  and  after  school.  His  father  Is  a 
foreman  there. 

Each  member  of  the  group  earned  at  least 
one-third  of  his  travel  expenses  The  re- 
mainder came  from  parents,  friends,  or 
Fchol.arsh'.p  funds. 

In  addition  to  their  chores,  the  grovp  re- 
mained  at  school  «ft«r  classes  at  least   om 
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night  a  we«k  to  study  languages  or  prepare 
research  papers  on  the  countries  they 
planned  to  visit 

Their  tour  of  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy.  Switzerland,  and 
Prance  wa«  planned  by  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  which  deals  primarily  in 
international  cultural  projects 

While  they  will  visit  schools,  factories, 
and  farms,  there  are  other,  more  romantic 
Items  on  the  agenda,  including  a  gondola 
ride  in  Venice,  a  picnic  on  top  of  the  Jung- 
frau  in  Switzerland  and  a  trip  down  the 
Rhine. 

The  teenagers,  groggy  and  red-eyed,  ar- 
rived here  Wednesday  after  the  long  train 
ride  from  Idaho  For  many  it  was  their  first 
train  ride. 

They  spent  24  hours  seeing  the  sii<hts  and 
then  embarked  on  a  Jet  for  Liond(jn  None 
had  been  on  a  plane  before 

Pred  A.  Plcard.  of  Sun  Valley.  Aho  worked 
with  Miss  Mlzer  on  the  tour  plans,  said  he 
hoped  this  pilot  project  would  be  the  first 
of  many  in  Blaine  County  and  elsewhere 

"This  is  a  dream  opportunity  for  these 
kids."  Mr.  Plcard  said  "They  ve  worked 
their  way  out  of  isolation  and  into  the  big. 
wide  world  " 


NAVY    POLARIS    SUIJMARE'JE    PRO- 
GRAM—LETTERS   OF    INTENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  recently 
in  Congress  about  defense  procurement 
policy  Much  criticism  has  been  directed 
CO  the  high  percentage  of  negotiated 
contracts  that  is  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

However,  before  negotiated  contract.-, 
are  issued  there  is  often  much  defen.se 
business  given  out  under  letters  of  in- 
tent. This  indefinite  form  of  contractual 
agreement,  which  many  Pentagon  of- 
ficials insist  on  calling  letter  contracts, 
is  issued  to  many  large  and  favored  de- 
fense contractors. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  21,  1961,  there  appeared  an  infoi-ma- 
tive  article,  "Polaris  May  Strain  Navy 
Contract  Plan."  The  author,  Allen  M 
Smythe.  a  reputable  financial  writer, 
points  out  the  effort  of  Vice  Adm  George 
F  Beardsley  to  hold  down  the  backlog  of 
Navy  letters  of  intent  Included  therein 
is  a  list  of  large  Navy  contractors  hold- 
ing letters  of  intent. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  the  Senate 
to  be  informed  of  what  our  other 
branches  of  the  military  service  are  doing 
to  control  the  issuance  of  their  letters 
of  intent  because  I  believe  it  would  be 
valuable  to  limit  thi.s  practice  as  much 
as  possible  except  in  cases  of  demon- 
strated emergencies. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  be 
further  informed  on  this  important  sub- 
.ject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  YorK 
Herald  Tribune 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Polaris  M.\y  .Str.\in  Nwy   Contract  Plan- 
Tighter  Control  Pit  on-   Lfttters  of   In- 

TKNT 

I  By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 

Washington.  May  20. — The  new  adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  an  enlarged  Polaris 
submarine  program  may  strain  the  Navy 
contractual  procediu-es  and  thieatens  to  In- 
crease the  backlog  of  letters  of  intent  which 


ha,s  been  steadily  decreasing  over  the  last 
2  years 

However.  Vice  Adm  George  F  Beardsley. 
Chief  of  Navy  Materiel,  said  the  number, 
dollar  value,  and  conversion  time  for  letters 
of  Intent  must  not  be  increased  and,  if  pos- 
sible, be  further  reduced. 

To  accomplish  this  he  Is  ordering  a  month- 
ly review  of  each  letter  of  intent,  a  tighter 
control  to  Issue  or  extend  them,  and  a  lower 
limitation  of  the  fund  obligations  authority. 
These  lower  rates,  coupled  with  a  tight  con- 
trol on  Increasing  these  obligations,  compxel 
contractors  to  provide  data  for  conversion 
Into    formal   cc)ntracts    at   an   earlier  date. 

The  amount  obligated  under  143  present 
outstanding  letters  of  intent  valued  at 
$672,437,000  represents  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  final  contract  value  A  high 
percentage  both  in  number  and  value  is  as- 
sociated with  the  top  priority  Polaris  pro- 
gram. 

Among  the  1  irge  defense  firms  now  await- 
ing conversion  negotiations  are;  Lockheed 
Aircraft,  7  valued  at  $71,475,000,  General 
Electric,  7  valued  at  $70,382,000:  Bendix.  4 
valued  at  $44,770,000;  'tlbrascope.  6  valued 
at  $40,569,000;  Western  Electric,  11  valued  at 
»39.349.000;  Convalr.  3  valued  at  $38,144,000; 
Westlnghouse,  6  valued  at  $20,365,000,  and 
RCA,  2  valued  at  $18,187,000. 

Klectric  Bo.it  Co  and  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Co.  have  both  had  letters  of  Intent 
converted  in  the  Ifist  60  days  to  definitive 
contracts  of  ovt>r  $30  million 


I  commend  their  appointments  as  in- 
dicative of  the  good  work  which  we  may 
expect  from  this  committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WALTER  HART 
AND  MILES  STANLEY  TO  NA- 
TIONAL PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
Pie.sident.  I  r.se  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  President  Kennedy  and  to  Sec- 
retary Luther  Hodties  on  th'^ir  .selection 
of  Mr  Walte:  Hart  and  Mr  Miles  Stan- 
ley for  appointment  to  the  National 
Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Re- 
development— a  committee  which  will 
concern  itself  mainly  with  the  problems 
of  untmployment  in  our  economically 
distressed  areas.  These  two  gentlemen 
are  West  Virginians  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  I  can  truthfully  state,  from 
my  long  association  and  friendship  with 
each,  that  th'^y  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
committee,  iioth  are  men  of  keen  in- 
sight, remarkable  ability,  and  each  is 
endowed   with   prodigious  energy. 

Mr  Hart  i.s  an  editor  of  renown  in 
Wt^'st  Virginia,  and  his  daily  column  in 
the  Dominion  News,  of  Morgantown.  "It 
May  Interest  You."  has  been  widely 
read  throughout  my  State  for  many 
years  He  has  been  a  keen  observer  of 
the  daily  scene,  and  an  articulate  voice 
m  trie  affairs  of  his  city  and  the  State. 
He  is  a  vigorous  exponent  of  progress. 
and  a  tireless  worker  for  the  common 
man. 

Mr.  Stanle}  is  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  APLr-CIO.  and  his  sincere  ap- 
proach to  th?  problems  of  both  labor 
and  management  has  won  for  him  an 
affectionate  i  egard  by  each.  He  was 
an  effective  member  of  the  Douglas  de- 
pressed area."^  committee,  and,  also  served 
Gov  W  W  Barron  in  determining  a 
legislative  program  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  devoted  to 
bettering  the:  lives  of  working  people 
in   every   pos.sible  way. 


A    NKW    FRONIIER    P<  )R    MARITIME 
ADMIN LS  I  RAIION 

Mr.  GRUENING  Madam  President, 
the  message  of  the  President,  received 
yesterday,  calling  for  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  messages  to  come  to  Alas- 
kans since  the  advent  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier It  will  be  good  news  not  merely  for 
Alaska  but  also  for  our  sister  State  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Indeed  all  our  outlying 
areas  have  suffered  from  the  conditions 
which  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  seeks  to  rectify. 

The  interest  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
the  organization,  policies,  and  procedures 
of  the  maritime  regulatory  agency 
arises  from  the  responsibility  of  that 
agency  for  regulation  of  water  carriers  in 
the  Alaska  trade. 

At  this  moment  Alaska  is  fighting  to 
defeat  another  of  the  periodic  rate  In- 
creases for  Alaska  water  carriers  which 
have  been  habitually  granted  by  the 
Maritime  Board  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  over  the  years. 

Almo-st  totally  dependent,  as  it  is.  upon 
water  transpMDrtation.  for  its  freight. 
Alaska  has  throughout  its  history  been 
hobbled  and  hindered  in  its  growth  by 
the  imposition  of  the  highest  water 
freight  rates  in  the  world. 

The  latest  10-percent  increase  in  tar- 
iffs filed  by  Alaska  carriers  in  December 
1959,  and  now  the  subject  of  proceed- 
ings before  the  present  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  represents  one  more  round  in  a 
weary  struggle  in  which  Alaskans  have, 
traditionally,  felt  their  interests  were 
cruelly  ignored  while  the  profits  of  car- 
riers continue  to  rise.  The  increase  now 
under  adjudication  came  on  top  of  a  15- 
percent  increase  granted  by  the  Board 
in  1958  Should  the  present  contest  cov- 
ering the  10-percent  increase  be  de- 
termined in  favor  of  the  carrier  Alaska 
would  be  bearing  the  burden  of  increases 
for  water  freight  transportation  of  26  5 
percent  in  less  than  3  years.  During  the 
last  decade  waterborne  freight  rates  to 
Alaska  have  increased  56  4  percent. 

The  fact  Is  the  State  of  Alaska  can 
nipver  develop  its  great  natural  resources 
unless  it  can  be  relieved  of  the  onerous 
costs  of  water  transportation  it  now 
pays. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  many 
that  one  of  the  roots  of  problems  of  high 
water  transp>ortation  rates  is  the  form  of 
the  organization  established  to  exercise 
regulatoi-y  control  over  them  As  is 
stated  in  the  message  of  the  President: 

Intermingling  of  regulatory  and  pro- 
motional functions  has  tended  •  •  •  to  di- 
lute responsibility  and  has  led  to  serious 
inadequacies,  particularly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  regulatory  functions. 

This  statement  of  the  President  is  a 
reflection  of  my  own  thoughts  on  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  which  I  expressed  in  March  of 
this  year  when  I  testified  before  the  Mer- 
chant   Marine    and    Fisheries    Subcom- 


mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  this  subject.  At  that  time  1 
characterized  the  pres-^nt  organizational 
structure  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  as  a 
schizophrenic  malady  which  could  be 
remedied  only  by  the  l:ind  of  action  now 
recommended  by  the  President.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  statement: 

In  theory.  It  would  appear  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Murttlme  Board  is  to 
regulate  and  control  rat<?s.  services,  practices 
and  agreement*  of  oceangoing  common  car- 
riers by  water.  However,  as  the  current 
Government  organization  manual  states. 
"The  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Adminis- 
tration foster  the  development  and  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine "  In  other  words,  'he  Federal  Maritime 
Board  must  promote  an  J  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  same  Indujtry  it  Is  expected  to 
regulate 

Moreover,  the  schizophrenia  here  Is  In- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, whose  clea-  duty  Is  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  mere  hant  marine.  Is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Fedtral  Maritime  Board 
that  regulates  operatlo:iB  of  the  very  same 
merchant  marine. 

Ii  Is.  therefore,  virtually  impossible  for  the 
same  agency  to  both  promote  development 
of  an  Industry  and.  at  the  same  time,  regulate 
It,  if  the  regulating  is  tC'  be  of  any  effect,  and 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Regulation  by  Its  very  terms,  Involves  re- 
strictions of  some  aspi'Cts  of  carrier  oper- 
ations. Almost  Inevltfbly.  a  case  can  be 
made  that  regulation — for  example,  failure 
to  allow  rate  Increases-— Inhibits  growth  of 
the  Industry. 

With  the  best  Intent  ons  in  the  world  It 
seems  lmp>osslble  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration can.  on  the  one  hand,  work  to 
strengthen  and  promote?  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  on  the  other  hand,  act  to  restrict 
It. 

As  noted  In  the  Landla  report,  a  related 
and  lmj)ortant  factor  In  the  organizational 
problem  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  Is 
that  It  is  organizationally  located  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  While  recogniz- 
ing that  the  Board  op«rates  Independently 
ol  the  Secretary  of  Corimcrce  (except  that 
It  is  guided  by  policies  of  the  Secretary  In 
awarding  subsidies)  It  Is.  nevertheless,  de- 
pendent on  the  Department  for  assignment 
and  payment  of  personnel,  for  budgetary 
allocations,  for  office  space,  and  other  house- 
keeping services.  The  efTect  of  this  rela- 
tionship must  tend  to  exert  controls  over 
the  operation  of  the  Board. 

Now  that  the  President  has  acted  w^e 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  cure  the 
disability  which  has,  for  so  long,  pre- 
vented effective  regulation  of  the  water 
carriers. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that,  along 
with  establishing  a  separate  regulatory 
agency  and  a  promotional  agency  more 
responsive  both  to  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic served  by  the  carriers  and  of  the  car- 
riers themselves.  the:-e  will  develop  a 
new  spirit  and  attitude  of  public  service 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  This  has 
been  seriously  lacking  in  past  years,  but 
I  believe  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the 
carriers  and  the  new  regulatory  agency 
to  be  established  adept  an  attitude  of 
service  to  the  public  which  at  least 
matches  the  zeal  of  the  carriers  for  im- 
proving their  financial  position.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  finances  of  the 
Alaska  carriers  has  ir.  the  past  been  ac- 
complished by  the  extraction  of  ever 
higher  rates  from  the  public,  without, 
in  my  view,  adequate  regard  for  the  ef- 


fects of  this  on  the  economy  of  Alasna 
or  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

Further,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ni?w 
organization  will  find  dynamic,  imag- 
inative solutions  not  only  to  problems 
of  consumers  resulting  from  exorbitant 
costs  of  shipping,  but,  also,  to  probleins 
of  the  carriers  resulting  from  dwindling 
business,  overage  fleets  and  costly  oper- 
ations. Answers  to  these  problems  have 
been  notably  lacking  over  the  course  of 
the  last  years. 

I  look  forward  to  the  early  implemen- 
tation of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  and 
to  a  progressive  program  of  developmimt 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  under 
enlightened  regulation  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


NO  DOUBT  WHERE  PUBLIC  STANDS 
ON  KENNEDYS  MEDICAL  CARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Anderson 
Independent  of  Anderson,  S.C.,  dated 
Monday,  June  12.  concerning  the  public 
support  of  tlie  administration  s  plan  to 
increase  the  benefits  under  the  medical 
insuran'^e  program  for  the  aged. 

The  wTiter  of  thi5  editorial  has  cleai'ed 
away  the  fog  surrounding  this  issue  and 
has  efficiently  and  factually  presented 
the  case  for  medical  insurance  for  the 
aged.  The  writer  cites  the  recent  Gallup 
F>oll  on  this  issue,  indicating  that  67  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  the 
administration's  program.  This  edi- 
torial very  clearly  points  out  that  the 
best  insurance  against  socialized  medi- 
cine are  programs  such  as  the  medical 
insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  bod^  of  the  Record,  together  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Independent.  Anderson,  S.C.. 
June  12, 1961] 

No    Doubt  Where   Pitblic   Stands   on   Ken- 
nedy s  Medical  Care  Plan 

The  highly  accurate  Gallup  poll  on  the 
Issue  shows  a  whopping  67  percent  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  favoring  President  Kennedy's 
plan  to  up  the  social  security  tax  to  pay  for 
medical  Insurance  for  the  aged. 

Two  out  of  three  persons  favor  the  Ken- 
nedy plan — In  Anderson,  In  South  Carolina, 
In  Georgia,  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 

This  view  holds  despite  millions  of  dollars 
being  spent  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Its  State  branches,  and  local  socie- 
ties, and  by  the  Insurance  combines  to  fight 
the  program. 

If  all  the  pressure  the  AMA  and  cohorts 
are  putting  on  Congressmen  could  be  packed 
Into  a  rocket  the  United  States  could  land  a 
regiment  of  astronauts  on  the  moon  In  one 
shot. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  plan's 
opponents  Is  that  the  younger  working  popu- 
lation will  be  paying  the  bill  and  doesn't 
stand  to  benefit  for  20  or  30  years. 

Ironically  enough,  the  poll  shows  the 
younger  working  group — those  21  to  29  years 
of  tige — favor  the  plan  by  63  percent. 

In  the  middle  bracket— 30  to  49  years— 
67  p)ercent  want  the  program  enacted. 

Among  those  closest  to  retirement— 50 
years  of  age  and  older — the  total  is  69  per- 


cent- -only  4  percent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  two  younger  groups. 

That  knocks  the  props  from  under  the 
AMA  on  that  point,  and  serves  em  right  for 
giving  the  back  of  their  hand  to  the  In- 
telligence of  the  younger  citizens  In  our 
working  bracket. 

Younger  men  and  women  know  that  they, 
too.  will  be  in  the  old-age  bracket  all  too 
soon  and  don't  like  the  prospect  of  having 
savings,  other  Insurance,  and  earned  security 
Income  wiped  out  overnight  by  a  spell  of 
Illness  requiring  skyrocketing  medical  and 
hospital  costs. 

Congressmen  from  this  and  other  regions 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  pressures  and 
blandishments  of  the  AMA's  medical  union- 
eers  might  do  well  to  find  out  how  the  people 
they  profess  to  serve  view  this  matter — and 
we  don't  mean  from  the  paid  lobbyists, 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  manufacturers 
association  sjxjkesmen. 

Insofar  as  the  AMA  and  satellites  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  many  doctors,  high  and 
respected  In  their  profession,  who  are  not 
fighting  this  plan,  but  they  are  captives  of 
the  AMA  union,  one  of  the  tightest  closed 
shops  In  the  world.  They  discreetly  remain 
silent. 

Defeat  of  the  program  would  be  only  a 
temporary  victory.  Inevitably  It  will  be  ap- 
proved; In  the  years  ahead  the  program  will 
be  improved  upon. 

Continued  opposition  by  the  AMA  and 
fellow  professional  and  congressional  trav- 
elers to  this  and  other  programs  needed  In 
the  realm  of  health  Is  inviting  what  nobody 
wants  If  other  means  can  be  found — social- 
ized medicine. 

But  if  the  present  course  is  pursued,  the 
policy  of  blind  opposition,  the  medical  pro- 
fession Is  going  to  wake  up  one  day  social- 
ized right  up  to  the  goozle,  Just  as  has 
happened  In  England. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4130'  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  the  termination  of  Federal 
services  to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Aspin.^ll.  Mr.  H.iley.  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON,  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Berry 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5000)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army    and    Navy    Legion    of    Valor    of    the 
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United  States  of  America,  Inc  ,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  1852.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
fkises: 

HR  1293.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DJura 
Ze'.enbaba: 

H  R  1360.  An  act  for  the  rfllef  of  Anna 
B   Prokop; 

H  R  1467  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin  Dauphlnats; 

H  R  1508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
A   Combs; 

HR.  1523.  An  act  f.^r  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
miera  Marelc; 

HR  1572  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sato  Yasuda; 

HR  1578.  An  aC:  f  r  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock. 

HR  1621  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M..s3 
Krlstlna  Vjydanoff. 

HR.  1622.' An  act  for  the  reUef  )f  Doctor 
Cfeorge  Berbertan: 

HR.  1371.  An  act  for  the  rehef  jf  Mln  Ja 
Lee: 

HR  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanislawa  Zlolo; 

HR.  1886  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pan- 
aglotts  Sotirop>oul'Ts; 

HR  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa; 

HR  2107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlGregorio  Bruno; 

HR  2116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera; 

HR  2141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

HR.  2158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H  R  3489  An  act  for  the  relief  -.f  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec; 

HR.3846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt. 
Louis  Benedetti,  retired; 

HR.  3850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark 
L.  Simpson; 

H.R.4217  An  act  fir  the  relief  of  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

HR.  4219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Wiliiam  M.  Farmer, 

H-R.  4282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Casinilr 
Laz.\rz, 

HR.  4713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWitt, 

S-J  Res  65  jDlnt  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  13  19.  1962.  as  Prlice  Week 
and  designating  May  14,  1962,  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res  437.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  ailng  a  rep^jrt  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION  —  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HOWARD  MORGAN  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER    COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Howard  Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  P'ederal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  atrreem?  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSnELD  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  re.'^cmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection   it  is  so  ordered. 

Ihe  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advi.se 
and  consent  'o  the  nomination? 

Mr  SCH01:PPEL.  Madam  Pre.sident. 
the  nomination  before  tiif  Senate  is  one 
which  the  White  House  should  have 
withdrawn.  It  is  one  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  without  such  ac- 
tion by  the  vVlute  House,  should  have 
disapproved.  That  neither  of  these 
events  took  olace  may  be  assigned  to 
persistence  of  misinformation  and  to 
misplaced  ser.timentalism. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  pun- 
ishing for  youthful  misdeeds  three 
decades  after  their  event.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  adjudicate  in  1961  larceny 
charges  mad(  in  1937.  We  are  not  even 
a.sserting  that  a  man  who  lies  under  one 
set  of  circumstances  in  1952  is  neces- 
sarily a  liar  about  other  things  in  1961. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
contemporar\  discoveiy  that  Howard 
Morgan  by  calculated  misstatement  and 
omission  sought  to  mislead  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  April  and 
May  of  1961,  and  that  he  currently  ar- 
rogates to  himself  the  right  to  decide 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  obey  the 
law. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  only  a  few 
members  of  our  committee  were  able 
to  attend  the  Morgan  hearings.  It  is 
an  even  greater  misfortune  that  the 
printed  hearings,  complete  with  exhibits, 
were  not  available  in  time  to  be  studied 
before  our  committee  met  in  executive 
session  to  consider  this  nomination. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  has  been  recorded  a-;:  find- 
in?  in  the  hearing  record  no  impediment 
to  Howard  Morgan's  service  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

If  the  story  of  Howard  Morgan's  life 
were  as  he  presented  it  to  the  committee, 
there  would  be  no  impediment. 

This  is  what  he  would  have  us  believe: 

Howard  Morgan  worked  his  way 
throu.Eih  college  in  the  con.struction 
camps  of  the  Northwest.  In  1936.  when 
he  was  22  yea-s  old,  there  was  a  fist  fight 
between  two  contractors,  one  of  whom 
was  his  employer. 

After  the  fight  had  been  going  on  for 
some  10  minutes,  a  truckdnver  working 
for  the  othei  employer  jumped  on  the 
back  of  Mr  J/TorKans  employer  and  be- 
gan choking  him.  Mr.  Morgan  pulled 
the  truckdriver  off  his  employer's  back 
so  the  fight  could  continue,  as  it  did. 

This  incidL-nt  did  not  attract  much 
attention  at  the  time,  but  later  the  truck- 
dnver brought  a  complaint  against  Mr. 
Mortjan  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Wasco  County.  Oreg  .  where  the  fight 
took  place. 

Mr  Morea:^  was  summoned  to  a  hear- 
ing before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
described  tht'  incident  and  maintained 
that  all  he  liad  done  was  to  protect  a 
man  from  unfair  and  unreasonable 
attack 

Then  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
seemed  mor'i  familiar  with  the  com- 
plainant than  with  the  law  or  common- 
sense,   asked    Mr.   Morgan   whether   his 


employer  had  a^ked  him  to  remove  the 
truckdriver  from  his  back.  Mr  Morgan 
answered  that  his  employer  had  been  too 
busy  defending  himself  again.it  two  at- 
tackers to  hold  a  conference  with  Mr, 
Morgan. 

Thereupon,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
announced  that  Mr.  Morgan  should  have 
waited  for  such  a  request  and  that  his 
failure  to  do  so  would  cost  him  $25. 

The  foregoing  is  a  close  paraphrase  of 
a  written  description  of  the  assault  in- 
cident which  Howard  Morgan  circulated 
to  members  of  the  committee. 

In  his  oral  testimony,  he  elaborated  a 
bit.  by  explaining  that  the  attacking  con- 
tractor started  the  fight  when  he  grabbed 
a  screwdriver  and  attempted  to  stab 
Mr.  Morgan's  employer  three  or  four 
times.  Mr.  Morgan  also  added  that  after 
he  had  removed  the  attacking  truck- 
driver  from  his  own  employer's  back,  the 
truckdriver  got  up,  with  a  rock  in  his 
hand,  and  tried  two  or  three  times  to  hit 
Mr.  Morgan  with  it. 

Continuing  now  with  the  story  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  as  told  by  Mr.  Morgan: 

When  the  summer  of  1936  was  over, 
the  job  on  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  been 
employed,  which  involved  highway  sur- 
facing in  eastern  Wasco  County,  ended; 
and  Mr.  Morgan  returned  to  Portland, 
where  he  enrolled  in  night  school 

His  employer  during  the  summer  of 
1936,  Jack  R.  Eatch,  still  owed  Mr. 
Morgan  some  back  wages  for  work  dur- 
ing a  preceding  winter.  Mr.  Morgan 
wanted  to  collect  the  back  wagt's,  in 
order  to  buy  a  tire  for  iu.^  automobile 
When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  former 
employer.  Jack  R.  Eatch.  the  latter  be- 
gan looking  through  the  equipment  he 
had  brought  back  from  the  Wasco 
County  job.  to  see  i*ht  tlier  he  could 
find  a  tire  that  Mr.  Morgan  could  use. 
He  found  a  passenger  car  tire  that  was 
not  his  own,  but  which  had  .'iomehow 
or  other  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Wasco 
County,  and  had  been  transported  back 
to  Portland,  unnoticed.  Mr  Eatch  of- 
fered this  tire  to  Mr.  Morgan,  in  lieu  of 
a  payment  on  his  back  wages,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  might  trade  it  in  at  a 
filling  station  for  a  tire  that  would  fit 
Morgan's  car. 

Mr.  Morgan  took  the  tire  to  a  filling 
station,  and  traded  it  in.  Later,  the 
fillmg  station  proprietor  found  that  the 
tire  received  from  Mr.  Morgan  carried 
a  serial  number  that  identified  it  as 
stolen 

As  a  result,  on  February  7.  1937  Mr 
Morgan  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Portland  police,  was  photographed  and 
fingerprinted,  and  was  charged  with  be- 
ing a  fugitive  from  a  larceny  charge  in 
Maupin,  Oreg. 

After  being  held  overnight,  he  ap- 
peared in  Portland  municipal  court,  on 
the  next  day,  and  the  judge  ordered 
that  he  be  held  for  Maupin.  Oregon 
State  Police  picked  him  up.  the  .same 
day,  and  took  him  to  The  Dalles  for 
investigation. 

While  he  was  held  there.  Mr  Jack  R. 
Eatch,  who  had  learned  of  Mr  Morean's 
arrest,  hurried  to  The  Dalles,  explained 
that  he  had  given  the  tire  to  Mr  Mor- 
gan, and  arranged  for  reimbursement 


to  the  service  station  proprietor.  The 
police  immediately  ri?leased  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. 

No  formal  charge  was  ever  brought, 
nor  was  there  any  court  procedure  of 
any  kind  concerning  the  matter. 

Howard  Morgan's  autobiography  next 
finds  him  entering  Rred  College,  where, 
in  1940,  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  During  his  senior  year, 
he  was  president  of  the  student  body. 

UF>on  his  graduation  from  Reed  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Morgan  started  work  with  Con- 
solidated Freightways.  in  Portland,  and 
continued  there  imtil  March  15.  1941. 

He  then  became  self-employed  as  a 
researchman  for  litigants  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  making 
in  this  employment  $1,500  a  year. 

While  so  self-employed,  Mr.  Morgan 
received  a  call  from  Mr.  Harry  Niles. 
then  chief  of  p)olice  of  Portland.  The 
chief  asked  Morgan  to  come  down  and 
talk  with  him.  He  did  so.  and  was  sur- 
prised when  the  chief  offered  him  a  job 
as  his  administrativ.;  assistant.  The 
chief  had  been  given  Morgan's  name  by 
Reed  College. 

Mr.  Morgan,  as  he  tells  the  tale,  con- 
sidered for  a  week  or  so  whether  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  from  Chief  Niles.  but 
finally  told  him  that  he  had  had  over- 
tures from  Joseph  Eastman,  and  the 
probability  was  that  he  would  shortly  go 
to  Washington.  DC,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  would  g  3  to  Berkeley,  and 
enter  the  University  of  California  Grad- 
uate School. 

Chief  Niles  then  said  that  he  had  in 
his  files  a  record  on  Mr.  Morgan;  that 
he  had  investigated  the  matter,  and  that 
in  his  judgment  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice had  occurred.  Chief  Niles  said 
there  was  nothing  in  the  files  that  would 
keep  Mr.  Morgan  from  working  for  the 
Government,  but  they  might  result  in 
some  delay,  and  possibly  embarrassment 
to  him.  The  chief  ulso  said  that  the 
normal  way  to  have  the  files  expunged 
from  the  record  was  to  go  through  a 
court  procedure  and  ask  that  they  be 
withdrawn  everywhere  that  they  might 
appear. 

Mr.  Morgan  told  the  chief  that  he  did 
not  have  the  funds  to  do  that.  Chief 
Niles  then  volunteered  that  there  was 
another  method  whereby  fwlice  records 
on  Mr.  Morgan  could  be  expunged,  that 
the  chief  himself  could  do  it.  as  head  of 
the  department  that  originated  the 
records. 

Chief  Niles  asked  M -.  Morgan  whether 
he  had  any  objection  to  Niles'  perma- 
nently expunging  the  record,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  said  "No."  About  2  weeks  later. 
Chief  Niles  called  Mr  Morgan,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  withdrawn  the  records 
from  his  files,  from  tl  e  files  of  the  State 
police  at  Salem,  and  from  the  FBI  files 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  continued  his  self- 
employment  in  Portland  until  August 
1941,  at  which  tim^?  he  entered  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley. 

On  February  9.  lJi42.  he  became  an 
employee,  in  Washirgton,  DC.  of  the 
Board  of  Investigation  and  Research. 

Shortly  thereafter .  he  applied  for 
transfer  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 


portation. In  connection  with  both 
jobs,  he  stated  on  personnel  forms  that 
he  had  never  been  arrested  In  this 
connection,  I  refer  to  encircled  question 
8,  at  page  48  of  the  hearings. 

On  August  16,  1942,  he  applied  for  a 
commission  in  the  Navy.  Before  it  was 
granted,  he  went  to  work,  on  loan  to  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and 
left  there  on  November  1,  1942,  to  be- 
come a  Navy  ensign. 

On  his  application  for  a  Navy  com- 
mission, he  also  stated  that  he  had  never 
been  arrested.  In  this  connection,  I 
refer  to  the  top  question  on  the  form 
reproduced  at  page  51  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Morgan  stated  to  the  committee 
that  he  had  not  recorded  his  arrests  on 
his  application  for  a  Na\T  commission 
or  on  any  of  the  forms  57  he  had  ex- 
ecuted to  obtain  employment  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  1942,  1949,  and 
1952. 

He  did  not  report  the  arrest  connected 
with  the  charge  of  larceny  because  he 
felt  he  had  been  wrongfully  charged,  and 
that  it  was  something  that  he  need  not 
cariT  on  his  shoulders  and  explain  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  why  he  did  not  report  his  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  assault,  but  thought  it 
likely  that  he  had  merely  forgotten  it. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan returned  to  Portland,  and  returned 
to  civilian  life  in  February  1946. 

His  biographical  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee says  that  after  the  war,  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  as  a  transportation 
consultant,  and  that  in  1948  he  pur- 
chased a  large  livestock  ranch. 

In  the  meantime,  during  1946  or  1947, 
Police  Chief  Harry  Niles,  of  Portland, 
died 

In  1948.  Howard  Morgan  was  elected 
to  the  Oregon  Legislature. 

Again,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Morgan  biography  I  am  stating  is  de- 
rived from  his  own  words  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

While  the  legislature  was  in  session  in 
1949.  Mr.  Morgan  was  approached  by  a 
man  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  has 
not  seen  since,  and  was  threatened  with 
reprisals  involving  his  police  records  if 
he  did  not  vote  for  a  slot  machine  bill 
then  on  the  floor.  This  wsls  the  first 
inkling  Mr.  Morgan  had  that  Chief  Niles 
had  not  destroyed  the  records,  as  prom- 
ised, but  had  merely  put  them  in  his 
desk,  and  that  they  had  been  found,  and 
returned  to  tlie  files  after  his  death. 

Upon  being  threatened,  Mr  Morgan 
called  in  the  newspaper  reporters,  and 
told  them  of  the  incident  that  had  hap- 
pened in  1937.  and  asked  them  to  check 
on  it,  in  case  he  should  bo  accused. 

In  1952,  Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  by  a 
narrow  margin  to  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  Oregon. 

He  promptly  undertook  a  houseclean- 
ing  and  a  renovation  of  his  party,  and 
in  this  had  the  help  of  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger — formerly  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body — and 
others.  As  Mr.  Morgan  himself  has 
said,  they  made  bitter  enemies  in  botli 
parties  by  the  methods  they  cliose. 

In  1953.  an  effort  was  made  to  drive 
Mr.  Morgan  out  of  politics.  It  took  the 
form  of  widespread  circulation  of  a  re- 


production of  a  ix>lice  index  card,  com- 
plete with  fullface  and  profile  photo- 
graph.s  and  description  of  the  larceny 
charge. 

Mr.  Morgan  realized  that  the  cp.rd 
could  only  have  come  from  the  Portland 
police  files;  and  when  he  cliecked  the 
files,  he  found  that  the  records  on  him 
had  been  replaced. 

He  was  asked  for  a  statement  on  the 
matter  by  the  editor  of  the  Eugene, 
Oreg..  Register  Guard.  Mr.  Morgan 
then,  on  November  10,  1953.  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  and 
transmitted  with  it  an  afl&davit  which  he 
had  procured  from  Jack  R.  Eatch.  of 
Portland. 

That  affidavit  is  reproduced  in  full  at 
page  39  of  the  hearings.  I  have  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  my  description  thus  far 
of  events  connected  with  the  so-called 
larceny  charge. 

Similar  letters,  with  copies  of  the  affi- 
davit, were  sent  to  other  Oregon  news- 
papers, including  the  Portland  Oregon! an 
and  the  Portland  Journal. 

Mr.  Morgan  continued  as  cliairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Oregon  until 
July  1956.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  be- 
came a  staff  member  of  the  national 
Stevenson-for-President  campaign. 

In  January  1957.  he  was  appointed 
public  utihties  commissioner,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  that  capacity  until 
January  12.  1959,  by  which  time  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Robert  Holmes  had  been 
succeeded  by  Republican  Governor  Mark 
Hatfield. 

There  is  only  one  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  Oregon,  and  the 
post  is  not  subject  to  confirmation. 

Since  his  retirement  as  public  utilities 
commissioner,  Mr.  Morgan  has  engaged 
in  ranching  at  Sisters,  Oreg. 

That.  Madam  President,  is  the  story 
of  Howard  Morgan  as  he  would  have 
us  know  it. 

Let  me  point  out.  though,  that  all  of 
this  was  not  volunteered.  Some  was 
given  us  only  in  answer  to  probing  ques- 
tions. 

He  did,  however,  volunteer  the  story 
of  his  heroic  resistance  against  black- 
mail by  slot  machine  interests  and  his 
explanation  that  Chief  Harry  Niles  re- 
moved the  Morpan  records  from  the 
Portland  police  files. 

Most  of  his  biographical  account  is 
tnae,  although  some  parts  are  contra- 
dicted by  other  facts  or  by  what  Morgan 
himself  said  at  other  times 

What  troubles  those  of  us  who  have 
signed  the  minority  report  is  that  the 
true  parts  and  the  false  are  knit  to- 
gether and  explained  by  amazingly  con- 
trived rationalizations. 

They  are  not  quite  believable,  so  that 
we  are  left  with  the  impression  that 
when  pressed  Mr  Morgan  glibly  twists 
the  truth. 

On  January  26.  1961.  the  press  secre- 
tary- at  the  White  House  released  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  President  s  intention 
to  nominate  Joseph  Charles  Swidler.  of 
Tennessee,  and  Howard  Morgan,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  positions  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

In  due  course,  copies  of  the  press  re- 
lease were  obtained  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  files. 
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There  was  no  occasion  to  examine  the 
release  until  the  actual  nominations 
were  received,  and  they  did  not  come 
to  the  Senate  until  March  21,  shortly 
before  the  Easter  recess. 

The  Howard  Morgan  nomination  first 
came  before  the  full  committtee  for 
hearing  on  April  11. 

If  my  recollection  serves  correctly,  I 
did  not  receive  a  single  letter  or  wire 
about  Mr.  Morgan  from  any  source  be- 
tween the  announcement  of  the  Prr.si- 
dent's  intention  to  nominate  him  and 
the  start  of  his  hearing. 

Mr.  Morgan,  himself,  came  to  my  of- 
fice and  assured  me  that  the  industrie.s 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  r"  ulale  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him. 

In  response  to  my  specific  question, 
according  to  my  best  recollection,  he  de- 
nied that  there  was  anything  in  his 
background  which  could  subject  his 
nomination  to  criticism. 

In  general,  he  made  a  sood  impression 
on  me.  but  as  the  date  for  the  hearing 
neared.  I  was  more  and  more  non- 
plused by  my  failure  to  hear  anything' 
good  or  bad  about  him  m  my  correspond- 
ence. I  directed  the  minority  staff  to 
make  some  inquiries  m  Oroson. 

Naturally  enou?h,  we  telephoned  Re- 
publicans, but  they  referred  us  to  Demo- 
crats for  confirmation  of  their  as.sertions 
that  Howard  Mor:,'an  had  two  note- 
worthy characteristics:  He  is  careless 
with  the  truth  and  has  frequently  as- 
serted that  other  people  are  crooks. 

Oregon  Republicans  were  particularly 
Indignant  that  Morean  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Field  and  had  there.  a.s  they  put 
it.  "besmirched  the  nam?  of  our  dead 
Governor." 

They  also  said  that  Mor£,'an  had  been 
arrested  a  couple  of  times,  but  that  the 
records  on  the  arrests  could  not  bo 
found. 

We  did  not  assign  much  importance  to 
the  statements  that  Morgan  had  been 
arrested  at  some  time  in  the  past,  be- 
cause there  had  already  come  to  our  at- 
tention a  copy  of  the  Portland  Police 
Department  index  card  that  had  been 
circulated  throughout  Ore-on  in  1953. 

We  felt  we  could  not  i^-nore  it.  but 
we  also  thousht  that  we  should  ask  Mor- 
gan to  comment  on  it  m  private.  Ac- 
cordintily,  it  was  arraneed  that  one  Sen- 
ator from  the  majority  and  one  from  the 
minority  of  our  committee  would  talk 
with  Morgan  in  private. 

This  conference  took  place  during  the 
afternoon  of  April  11.  uhich  was  the  date 
of  the  first  hearing  on  the  Morgan 
nomination. 

I  was  later  informed  that  the  two 
members  of  our  committee  who  talned 
with  Morgan  were  satisfied  with  his  ex- 
planation of  the  ori'-'in  of  the  card. 
They  informally  suEji^ested  that  the  mat- 
ter not  be  pursued  in  open  session. 

That  sugge.'^tion  would  no  doubt  have 
been  followed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  our  suspicions  wer-j  aroused  by 
other  developments 

We  looked  over  the  Portland  vice  in- 
quiries conducted  by  the  McClellan 
committee,  and  from  them  derived  some 
questions  which  Senator  Scott  asked 
during  the  April  11  hearing. 
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Two  of  Morgans  an.swers  were  con- 
tradicted ky  the  record  of  the  McClel- 
lan hearings,  and  he  was  immediately 
confronted  with  that  fact. 

The  colloquy  with  Senator  Scott  be- 
gins near  ihe  top  of  page  21  and  con- 
tinues thrcutih  page  23  of  the  Morgan 
hearinsrs  This  experience  with  Mr 
Morgan  suggested  that  we  make  inde- 
pendent inr.uiry  about  Mr  Morgan's  pa.st 
record,  and  not  rely  exclu'-ively  upon  his 
own  statements  with  respect  to  it. 

Accordin  jly.  as  we  wished  to  proceed 
fairly  and  to  avoid  launching  derogatory 
rumors  through  the  mere  fact  of  inquiry, 
ue  asked  tJie  chief  counsel  of  the  Com- 
merce Con.mittee  to  request  that  the 
White  Hoase  make  available  to  us  what- 
ever police  records  the  FBI  had  found 
relating  to  a  charge  of  larceny  of  a  tire 
and  to  a  charge  of  a.ssault  and  battery. 

The  word  came  back  that  the  request 
would  be  granted,  followed  by  later  word 
that  there  was  no  police  record.  We 
thereupon  directed  telegrams  to  the 
Oregon  State  Police,  to  the  police  chiefs 
at  Portland  and  The  Dalles,  to  the  sheriff 
of  Marion  County,  and  to  the  marshal  at 
Maupin. 

We  also  contacted  by  telephone  a  re- 
tired StatD  policeman  who,  we  had  been 
told,  was  the  arresting  officer  in  the  as- 
sault case.  From  him  we  learned  that 
FBI  agents  had  called  on  him  an  hour 
before  and  that  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  Morgan's  arrest  record  on 
the   assault   charge. 

When  we  asked  the  Washinston  head- 
quarters of  the  FBI  for  copies  of  what- 
ever they  had  found  on  Morgan's  arrests 
on  charges  of  larceny  and  assault,  we 
were  referred  to  the  White  House. 

We  persisted  with  our  inquiries  there 
and  finally,  through  the  chief  counsel  of 
our  committee,  received  from  the  White 
House  a  copy  of  Portland  Police  Depart- 
ment and  municipal  court  files  relating 
to  Morgan's  arrest  on  the  larceny  charge. 
The  Portland  documents  are  printed  in 
the  hearings  at  pages  86  through  88. 

The  White  House  gave  us  nothing  on 
the  assault  charge,  but  later  we  received 
from  the  Oregon  State  Police  a  copy  of 
the  arrest  record.  See  page  36  of  the 
hearings. 

We  also  received  from  the  Oregon 
State  Police  a  print  from  a  microfilm 
record  relating  to  the  arrest  made  on  the 
larceny  charge.  The  text  of  this  card 
is  printed  at  page  43  of  the  hearings. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  card  states  that 
Morgan  admitted  the  theft. 

On  the  same  pa?e  of  the  hearings,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Morgan  said  to  Sena- 
tor Scott  that  the  purported  admission 
of  guilt  was  false.  The  information  we 
received  from  the  police  chief  at  The 
Dalles,  where  Morgan  was  tnken  after 
his  arrest  in  Portland,  merely  indicates 
that  Morgan  wa.s  released  to  State  police 
on  PYbruaiT  10.  1937.  2  days  after  his 
arrest  in  Portland. 

Our  search  comes  to  a  dead  end  at  that 
point,  as  the  marshal  at  Maupin  had  no 
record  whatsoever. 

Thus,  we  have  otaly  the  State  police 
index  card  to  controvert  Morgan's  state- 
ment— at  paire  52  of  the  hearings — that. 
•'in  effect  I  was  arrested  for  the  piu-pcse 
of  investigating  to  find  out  whether  I 
should  have  been  arrested  or  not,  and 


the  investigation  proved  that  I  should 
not  have  been." 

Apart  from  Morgan's  testimony,  we 
have  nothing  to  show  final  di.sposition  of 
th'^  charge. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  began 
searching  police  records  to  see  whether 
Morgan  had  had  any  brushes  with  the 
law,  we  obtained  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Records  Center  at 
St.  Louis.  Mn  .  photostatic  copies  of 
forms  57  that  Morgan  had  executed. 

Later,  we  obtained  the  complete  per- 
sonnel file,  and  learned  that,  in  all.  Mor- 
gan had  stated  six  times  on  personnel 
forms  that  he  had  never  been  arrested 
or  summoned  into  court  as  a  defendant 
on  a  criminal  charge. 

In  addition,  he  made  the  .same  state- 
ment on  his  application  for  a  NavT  com- 
mission. 

In  each  of  the  seven  instances,  he  was 
under  legal  mandate  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  on  two  occasions,  he  was  also  under 
oath. 

The  governing  statute  In  this  matter, 
in  pertinent  part,  appears  at  page  89 
of  the  hearings.  For  each  offense,  it 
permits  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  5  years,  or  both. 

By  the  time  our  investigation  had 
reached  this  point,  we  were  aware  that 
Morgan  had  falsified  facts  nine  times — 
or  certainly  there  was  serious  question 
as  to  the  facts — twice  to  our  committ*»e 
and  seven  times  in  his  personnel  forms. 

We  began  to  think  that  there  might 
be  illumination  in  comparing  what  Mor- 
gan said  at  various  times  with  other 
available  records. 

Accordingly,  we  asked  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  to  make  a  report  on  Morgan,  with 
special  attention  to  police  records  and 
to  character  and  reputation. 

We  asked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
search  newspaper  files,  and  we  checked 
city  directories  for  many  years  back. 
Our  search  yielded  some  curious  and 
thought-provoking  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hearings  and  the 
committee's  files,  certain  conclusions  are 
inescapable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Morgan  was 
twice  arrested  and  seven  times  falsified 
the  fact  on  personnel  forms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Portland  Police 
Department  records  relating  to  the 
charge  of  larceny  were  removed  from 
that  department  s  files  in  1941. 

Morgan's  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances is  hard  to  believe. 

When  we  asked  Robert  L.  Steele,  the 
present  acting  chief  of  police  of  Port- 
land, to  comment  on  the  matter,  he  re- 
plied : 

The  circumstances  concerning  the  removnl 
of  police  files  on  Howard  Vincent  Morgan 
are  unknown  to  present  members  of  thla  bu- 
reau. Those  persona  who  may  have  had 
personal  knowledRC  of  this  Incident  In  1941 
are  since  deceased. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Morgan 
hid  his  arrests  he  believed  that  the  po- 
lice files  on  him  had  been  permanently 
destroyed.  He  admitted  that  fact  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  which  Sena- 
tors will  find  at  page  67  of  the  hearings. 
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On  all  of  those  points,  there  is  no 
doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  or  uncertairty  as  to  whether 
Jack  R  Eatch  was  Murfiaii'^  employer 
at  the  time  of  larceny  ("harce  and  if  he 
was  not.  the  affidavit  h^  gave  to  explain 
away  the  larceny  char;  e  must  collapse. 

There  are  two  bits  of  evidence : 

First.  AlUiough  Eaten  stated  him.seLf 
to  t>e  a  i-esident  of  Portland  in  1937.  he  i£ 
not  listed  in  the  Portland  city  directory 
from  1936  through  19:9.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  the  directory  in  1940.  where  his 
occupation  is  listed  as    "driver." 

Second.  We  find  no  nstance  prior  to 
the  date  of  Eatch 's  afBdavit  in  1953. 
wherein  Morgan  claimed  Eatch  as  his 
1936  employer.  He  ha<i  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  in  1942  when  he  listed  his  prior 
work  exjaenence  for  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

This  point  is  di.scuss^d  in  the  memo- 
randum prmt^^d  at  j  age  80  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  may  I  .say  m  pa.ssme  that  the 
date  of  execution  of  I'orm  OEM-2  re- 
ferred to  on  that  pane  v  as  March  8.  1942. 
not  1932  as  there  statec  . 

Further,  there  is  no  d  jubt  that  Morgan 
has  dehb«Tately  sf)Ugii  .  a.s  I  view  It,  to 
mislead  the  Commerce  Committee  as  to 
his  relations  \\\i)\  Katcl 

Morgan  did  not  l-ell  ii.s  tliat  Eatch  was 
the  man  whom  lie  .said  he  was  defending 
in  the  assault  matter 

He  did  not  volunteer  to  us  that  he  was 
In  business  with  Mr.  Eatch  m  tiie  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  war  surplu-s  inachuiery 
from  February  1946  'uniil  November  1948. 

He  did  not  tell  us  that  he  is  currently' 
in  busine.ss  with  Eatch  in  the  Pioneer 
Construction  Co. 

Each  of  these  omissions,  by  itself, 
means  little,  but  cumu:atlvely.  they  fit  a 
purpose  of  conccalinen  . 

Why  should  Morgan  want  to  ieuve  our 
commiltee  with  the  imjues.'-ion  that  from 
1936  until  1961  he  was  almost  a  total 
stranger  to  FaLch.  and  that  the  only 
relation&liip  between  ihem  wius  that  of 
employer  and  employe^'  25  years  ago? 

We  are  1(  ft  to  infer  that  Morgan  him- 
self recogiiiZF'd  the  Eatch  affidavit  as  too 
pa',  too  rucely  ctjntnvt  d  for  s<)b«r  belief 

We  are  U  ft  In  assv..me  that  Morean 
himself  foresaw  how  (juickly  the  Eatch 
affidavit  would  become  su.spect  if  u  weiT 
known  that  in  1946  47  Mor-:an  was  in 
business  as  a  partnei  with  Eatch  and 
that  at  the  tune  of  the  confirmation 
hearing  was  in  business  with  him  ajiain. 

It  will  be  noted  iha;.  I  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Morv;an  volunteertxi  to  us 
and  what  he  .said  under  questioninj-' 

It  is  fair  to  do  so  bt^rause  Morgan  was 
kept  informf-d  by  our  comnutt'-e  s  ma- 
jority staff  of  the  vancu>  documents  that 
came  to  us  as  the  inve.stiyat.on  of  his 
background  continue<l.  That  we  tried 
to  do. 

Thus,  Morgan  w  as  not  surprised  by 
any  questions  put  to  him  and  was  able 
to  conform  his  answers  to  the  document.-^ 
on  which  oui-  questions  were  based 
Even  so.  hi'  was  left  ri  the  cu::ous  posi- 
tion of  declaring,  at  p  vge  44  of  the  hear- 
ing record,  that  the  White  House  was 
wrong  «hen  it  sa;d  :n  its  January  26 
press  release  thai  Mjmaivwas  then  a 
part  owaer  of  the  Piont^er  Construction 
Co.  in  Portland. 
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Tlie  "While  House  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Portland  city  director?'. 
the  Oregon  corporation  commissioner, 
and  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  supplemental  re- 
port dat^d  May  3.  1961  This  report  will 
be  found  at  i")ape  78  of  the  hearings. 

Note  however  that  by  May  5,  Dun  1 
Bradstreet  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  further  report.  This  second  supple- 
mental report  was  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs  Ruth  Eatch  of  Pioneer  Con- 
struction Co  phoned  and  a.sked  that  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  contact  Pioneer  s  attorney 
to  learn  complete  details  concerning 
Howard  Morgan's  interest  in  Pioneer 
Construction  Co. 

This  was  just  3  days  after  the  issue 
had  been  raised  in  our  committee's  ex- 
amination of  Howard  Morgan 

The  attorney,  when  contacted,  ex- 
plained that  $25,000  of  capita!  stock  had 
been  jointly  subscribed  in  the  names  of 
Howard  Morgan  and  Alfred  Corbett  and 
had  been  paid  for.  but  that  the  share 
certificates  had  not  yet  been  issued. 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  consist- 
ent with  Morgans  claim  that  he  used 
his  wife's  money  when  investing  in  Pio- 
neer Construction  Co  .  but  word  magic 
cannot  erase  the  fact  that  to  subscribe 
for  shares  in  the  name  of  Howard  "/. 
Morgan.  Howard  'V  Morgan  had  to  sipn 
his  name  He  did  not  sign  his  wife's 
name:  he  did  not  sign  as  trustee:  he 
signed  simply.  "Howard  'V.  Morgan." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  checked 
seme  other  mformation  given  us  by 
Howard  Morgan  and  found  it  true  and 
ab<50]utely  accurate 

This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  his 
academic  record.  He  claimed  no  credits 
that  were  not  officially  of  record.  'V/e 
did  learn,  however,  that  he  entered  Rei?d 
College  as  a  sophomore  transfer  student 
in  1937,  and  did  not  .spend  4  years  there 
as  stated  in  his  1?49  form  57. 

In  his  1952  form  57,  he  correctly 
showed  that  he  had  1  year  at  the  Ur.i- 
versity  of  Oregon  and  3  years  at  Re?d 
College,  but  by  this  time,  he  was  claim- 
ing 1  year — interrupted  by  war — at  tie 
University  of  California  Graduate 
School.*  rather  than  the  one  semester 
that  he  completed. 

In  his  biographical  statement  to  cirr 
committee,  he  did  not  falsely  cla.m 
unearned  credits,  but  he  did  use  mrg- 
niflcent  generality  to  describe  his  cne 
semester  of  work  at  the  Graduate  Schcol. 
University  of  California. 

Here  are  his  words: 

After  graduate  work  In  economics  and  iJie 
administrative  law  of  utility  regulation  at 
the  U'nl-5-ersltr  of  California  fBerkrt«'T).  he 
■served  under  the  direction  of  the  la'e  J<  isf  p^i 
B  Eastman  In  the  Offlce  of  Defense  Tra  im- 
portation during   1941-42. 

That  quotation  leads  us  very  nattrrall?- 
to  his  work  in  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  He  was  not  there  'or 
the  2  years  suggested  by  "1941-42." 

He  was  Uiei-e  for  less  than  6  months: 
from  February  9.  1942.  until  Septemlicr 
22,  1942. 

He  served  only  renaotely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  late  Jaseph  B.  Eastman 

Actually,  he  worked  for  E.  J.  Buhrer. 
Ch.ef.  FreiiUit  OpeiaUons  Section,  MoLor 
Transport  Divlsjoo.  and  liis  job  was  to 
assist  a  Mr.  Ray  G  Atherton. 


The  biographical  statement  which  Mr 
Morgan  furnished  to  our  committee,  and 
to  which  he  said — at  page  5  of  the  hear- 
ings— he  had  nothing  to  add.  states: 

.Ki\.^r  the  war  i  Mnrgar.  >  ei^paged  In  prac- 
tice as  tranFportat!.>n  ri-^n.^ultant ,  and  in 
1948  purchased   a   large    livestock   ranch. 

Actually.  MorfZan  wa:5  merely  a  volun- 
tary consultant  in  transportation  to  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  beginning  in  No- 
vember 1948. 

His  i-'ainful  occupation  after  the  war, 
from  February  1946  until  November 
1948.  was  tiie  purchase  and  sale  of  war 
surplus  heavy  construction  machinery. 
In  this  connection.  I  refer  Senators  to 
the  minority  staff  memorandum  appear- 
ing at  page  82  of  the  hearmgs.  All  Uie 
details  are  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  in  this 
vein  for  some  time,  but  I  think  by  now 
I  have  made  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
point. 

Howard  Morgan,  in  the  most  chari- 
table view,  did  not  try  very  hard  to  give 
us  the  enlightenment  we  thought  should 
be  given  to  our  committee. 

When  cornered  on  some  matter  that 
he  had  had  occasion  to  explain  before. 
he  clibly  hauled  out  the  story  he  had 
used  bi'fore. 

On  new  dLsclosures.  he  was  a  little 
evasive.  For  example,  when  confronted 
with  the  Oregon  State  Police  record  with 
Its  recital  of  an  admission  of  cuilt.  he 
declared  the  statement  false  and  added 
that  police  often  put  "little  comments 
like  that  in  their  records." 

He  was  obviously  inventing  as  he  went 
along  when  he  excused  his  failure  to  de- 
clare his  interest  in  Pioneer  Construction 
Co  by  saying  that  only  his  wife's  mone>- 
was  involved. 

The  majority  reiK>rt,  mistakenly  a5 
I  see  it.  urges  that  the  nominee  had  rea- 
.sonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  should 
forget  about  the  larceny  charge  and  that 
his  belief  that  the  records  wt>uld  never 
come  to  light  excused  his  failure  to  men- 
tion his  arrest. 

That  theory  is  answered  at  page  15 
in  the  minority  views,  wliich  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  read  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance, it  seems  to  me,  is  Morgans  ef- 
fort to  persuade  newspapers  to  print 
his  version  of  the  larceny  charge 

As  the  minority  vie'.v5  point  out.  he 
could  have  taken  his  key  witness  into 
court  t^  testify  in  an  action  to  expunge 
the  assertedly  ern:)neous  police  record. 
Instead  of  tryme  the  sub.stantive  issue 
in  court,  he  tried  it  in  the  newspapers. 

He  had  used  the  same  technique  in 
rieahng  with  this  committee  but  as  he 
tells  the  story,  he  pave  information  to 
only  one  columnist,  who  insist^Hl  on  writ- 
ing about  it  but  was  able  to  persuade 
three  ether  newspapermen  not  to  do  so. 

There  may  be  those  wlw  would  look 
tolerantly  on  Hownrd  Morean's  tend- 
ency to  write  and  talk  about  himself 
in  terms  so  favorable  as  t-o  skirt  the 
edge  of  truth,  and  who  would  dismiss 
his  overstatement  of  hif  expenence  and 
abihties  as  mere  "puff.ng." 

That  view  m.ight  be  acceptable  if  he 
were  applying  for  a  selhng  job.  hi  which 
exaggeration  might  be  useful  and  ex- 
pected. 
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The  position  Mr.  Morgan  is  seekin? 
is  not  that  of  selling  overpriced  trifles 
through  overstatement,  but  of  wielding 
vast  power  over  our  Nation  s  resources, 
and  involving  many  people. 

He  asks  our  confirmation  to  member- 
ship on  a  commission  whose  acts  can 
determine  whether  busmes.ses  succeed  or 
fail  and  whether  gas  and  electricity  will 
be  available  on  demand  to  meet  con- 
sumer needs  If  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, he  will  be  expectfd  to  come  be- 
fore our  committee  and  tell  us  of  the 
problems  confronting  his  agency  and  to 
comment  on  legislative  proposals. 

How  much  faith  can  we  place  in  his 
word'' 

When  we  have  found  him  so  willing, 
by  his  own  admission,  to  avoid  speaking 
bluntly  and  frai^.kly  to  save  himself  em- 
barrassment how  m.uch  trust  can  we  put 
in  him'  Sometimes  I  find  myself  asking 
the  sam.e  question 

I  have  regretfully  concluded  that  we 
would  do  best  not  to  trust  him  at  all  in 
tho.se  circumstances. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
w«^  are  not  here  trying  to  pile  new  pun- 
ishm.ent  on  Howard  Morgan  for  mis- 
deeds in  his  youth.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  measure  the  1961  Howard 
Morgan  against  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  I  think  should  be  and  must 
be  required  for  confirmation  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Measured  by  that  standard.  I  think 
Howard  Morgan  fails.  Fourflushing  aiid 
reluctance  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  see  it, 
are  disqualifying  I  shall,  therefore, 
vote  against  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  Morgan  He  is  not  the 
caliber  of  one  whose  nommation  I  would 
vote  to  confirm.  Naturally  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  examine  the  record 
made  before  the  committee,  and  the 
views  that  I  have  tried  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  as  my  duty  impels  me  to  do.  and 
arrive  at  their  own  judgments  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination. 

Mr  SCOTT  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Howard  Morgan  I  was 
present  during  the  testimony,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  views  of  the  minority  and 
the  majority. 

The  confirmation  of  two  nominations 
is  pending  today  before  the  Senate  I 
believe  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  nothing  which  I  have  to  say  turns 
on  any  difference  of  opinion  or  ideologi- 
cal variance  as  between  the  two  nomi- 
nees and  my  o\^'n  views.  The  President 
is  entitled  to  nominate  and  to  send  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  the  name 
of  anyone  who  he  thinks  is  capable  and 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office.  The  President  is  also  entitled  to 
select  persons  who.se  views  are  in  con- 
sonance with  his  own,  no  matter  how  dif- 
ferent they  may  be  from  those  of  Sen- 
ators, including  myself 

That  I  am  not  concerned  about  ideo- 
logical differences  is  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  both  of  the  recommended  ap- 
pointees to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Mr  Swidler  and  Mr  Moruan,  are 
what  are  known  generally  as  public 
power  advocates.  I  respect  their  posi- 
tion, which  has  much  support  in  many 


parts  of  the  country  I  do  not  agree  with 
It,  because  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  money 
of  my  Pennsylvania  constituents  voted 
out  of  their  pockets  regularly  in  order  to 
permit  the  constituents  of  Senators  in 
other  States  to  light  their  houses  and 
heat  their  homes  with  subsidies  afforded 
to  them  through  taxes  paid  by  my  Com- 
monwealth. 

Therefore,  the  entire  public  power 
theory  to  my  mind  is  a  tax  redistribution 
proposal  whereby  Pennsylvanians  would 
pay  their  own  fuel  bills  and  also  pay  a 
substantial  part,  through  taxes,  of  the 
fuel  bills  of  persons  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  low -cost  public  power  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  My  own  views  are 
in  support  of  those  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  partnership 
theory,  which  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
place  in  the  underdeveloped  or  less  de- 
veloped parts  of  our  country  for  public 
power,  though  there  are  far  fewer  now 
than  formerly.  There  is  also  a  place 
for  private  power,  and  the  partnership 
theory  seems  to  me  to  make  sense. 

Both  Mr.  Swidler  and  Mr.  Morgan  hold 
public  power  theories  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Swidler, 
and  I  shall  vote  to  support  confirmation 
of  his  nomination  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  The  President  is  entitled  to 
nominate  a  man  with  whose  views  he 
agrees.  The  President  is  also  entitled 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Mr.  Morgan  on  the  basis  that  he  agrees 
with  his  views. 

But  it  is  not  Mr.  Morgan's  capacity  to 
do  the  job  which  is  fundamentally  at 
issue,  although  his  competence  appears 
to  have  been  grossly  overstated,  and  in 
the  testimony  he  admitted  that  while  it 
is  known  about  90  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
concerns  natural  gas,  he  had  very  little 
experience  in  natural  gas  cases  as  a 
public   power  commissioner  of  Oregon. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  How- 
ard Morgan  is  a  liar  and  a  perjurer.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not.  on  six  dif- 
ferent occasions,  Howard  Morgan  de- 
liberately, consciously,  and  intentionally 
withheld  information  about  two  previous 
arrests  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his 
own  career.  The  question  here  is 
whether  the  nomination  of  Howard 
Morgan,  an  admitted  perjurer  and  liar, 
and  admittedly  subject,  by  his  own  esti- 
mate of  his  own  guilt,  to  admonition  or 
condemnation,  should  be  confirmed. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
stated  the  criteria  which  the  President 
believes  should  be  adhered  to  in  select- 
ing persons  to  hold  public  office.  There 
was  some  question  about  that  point  in 
the  Meriwether  case.  I  voted  against 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Meriwether,  because  the  Alabama  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  altogether  too  cozy  with 
Mr,  Meriwether.  But  he  is  now  ap- 
pointed. The  Senate  acted.  We  must 
now  live  with  Mr.  Meriwether,  as  the 
President  must  live  with  Governor  Pat- 
terson and  others  who  were  and  are 
Meriwether's  friends. 

The  Pre.sident  will  also  have  to  live 
with  Howard  Morgan  if  the  Senate  con- 
firms his  nomination  notwithstanding 
the   evidences   of   his   perjury.     This   is 


what  the  President  himself  said  in  his 
message  of  April  27,  which  was  sent  to 
us  not  very  long  before  the  name  of  How- 
ard Morgan  was  sent  to  us.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

Ultimately,  high  ethical  standards  can  be 
maintained  only  If  the  leaders  of  government 
provide  a  personal  example  of  dedication  to 
the  public  service — and  exercise  their  leader- 
ship to  develop  In  all  government  employees 
an  Increasing  sensitivity  to  the  ethical  and 
moral  conditions  Imposed  by  public  service 

The  President,  later  on,  quite  rightly 
said  this: 

No  President  can  excuse  or  pardon  the 
slightest  deviation  from  Irreproachable 
standirds  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  executive  branch. 

Yet  It  will  be  argued  here  by  those 
who  support  Mr.  Morgan's  nomination 
that  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  done. 
The  fact  that  the  President  keeps  the 
nomination  before  the  Senate  would  in- 
dicate that  he,  too,  approves  of  Howard 
Morgan,  who,  by  his  own  testimony  and 
by  his  own  admissions  in  the  hearings, 
does  not  come  within  the  President's 
own  criteria  for  the  holding  of  public 
office  m  the  executive  branch  because, 
indeed,  there  was  more  than  a  slight  de- 
viation from  irreproachable  standards  of 
behavior. 

For  example.  Mr.  Morgan  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  his  own  conduct  was 
proper.  Mr.  Morgan  answered,  at  page 
67  of  the  hearings: 

I  think  that  I  can  be  and  probably  should 
be  reprimanded  or  admonished  for  an  In- 
fraction of  the  rules.  •  •  •  I  think  that  In 
this  case  while  what  I  did  was  something  I 
cannot  defend  as  absolutely  right  it  was  not 
seriously  damaging  to  anyone  and  I  would 
not  have  done  It  if  It  had  been. 

What  Mr.  Morgan  is  saying  is  that 
if  he  sees  fit  to  lie  six  times  in  connection 
with  applications  for  government  offlcial 
employment,  or  to  secure  a  commission 
as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  does 
not  hurt  anyone.  What  Mr  Morgan  is 
saying  is  that  if  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  as  a  known  perjurer,  it 
does  not  hurt  anyone,  that  he  must  come 
before  Congress  and  must  submit  his 
opinions  which  affect  the  rights  of  all 
Americans,  and  submit  them  as  one  who 
has  admittedly  lied  about  his  early 
record. 

I  do  not  agree  that  that  cannot  and 
does  not  affect  anyone  or  hurt  anyone. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Morgan  has 
participated  in  several  dubious  proceed- 
ings. I  know  that  those  who  say  "Con- 
firm Mr.  Morgan's  nomination  "  are  do- 
ing their  duty  and  are  acting  from  the 
highest  motives  and  convictions,  and  be- 
lieve that  these  are  very  minor  charges. 
I  respect  their  views.  Much  will  be  said 
here  about  these  being  youthful  offenses, 
which  any  one  of  us  could  have  com- 
mitted. Indeed,  we  might  have.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  not  admit 
whether  I.  too.  might  not  properly  have 
been  at  times  arrested  for  assault  and 
battery,  because  hotheaded  young  men 
under  certain  circumstances  will  take  a 
p>oke  at  someone  else.  The  fact  that  I  do 
not  have  a  criminal  record  of  that  kind 
may  be  purely  an  accident  and  simply 
because  under  the  circumstances  where 
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I  might  have  engaged  in  such  youthful 
offenses  there  were  no  policemen  present. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  want  it  .said  that  I 
am  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
flrmatton  of  Howard  Morgan  because  he 
got  into  a  fight,  even  though  the  circum- 
stances of  that  flpht  t>ecamp  known  to  us 
only  through  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  incident. 

No.  it  is  not  important  that  hf>  was  en- 
gaged in  an  a.ssault  and  ba'ter\'  and  that 
he  was  fined  $25  It  w  little  more  im- 
poitant  that  the  record."?  of  Wa.sco  Coun- 
ty show  that  he  admitted  the  theft  of  a 
tire,  even  though  much  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Howard  Morgan  supporters 
to  indicate  Uial  tiiat  c'jd  not  happen 
either.  But  the  records  show  u  did  liap- 
pen.  That  admission  apjH.i  .  ;  .w  the 
hearing.s.  He  .«;airi  that  t.hp  theft  was  a 
minor  one.  and  that  actually  he  did  not 
know  the  tire  was  stolen,  that  hi.-?  boss 
had  given  it  to  him  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Wasco  County  affidavit  shows  that 
Howard  Morgan  admitted  the  thrft  of 
the  tire.  He  did  not  reveal  that  fact  to 
the  committ*^  It  wa^  brouKht  out  by 
cross-examinRtion  Tli»'  affidavit  excul- 
pating hii!)  wa,5  .signed  by  }.i."»  bu.^inpK5 
partner.  He  did  ivnt  tell  us  It  was  h\s 
business  i>flrtn(  r  u  ho  sipned  tht'  affi- 
davit. 

It  may  nm  b**  imix)rtant  that  he  knew 
that  the  records  of  the  stolen  tiro  inci- 
dent had  hem  removed  improperly  from 
the  files  by  h\%  friend,  the  police  chief 
It  may  not  p\«n  b<  imjiortant  t.hat  Mr 
Morgan  admitted  that  \\f  kn^w  there 
were  no  records  wht  n  he  concealed  the 
fart  that  he  had  l^een  arretted  If  may 
not  be  imjxTtcint  th.it  th:!t  ^^-ave  Mr 
Morgan  a  sense  of  .sf-  •uritv  t)ecause  he 
thought  if  his  fnend  had  taken  the  rec- 
ords out  of  tJif  files  thev  could  not  be 
found,  axid  that  if  he  lied  no  or.c  »ould 
ever  know  he  had  lied  It  may  not  be 
unportant  U  at  tries*  thin;.r.s  hive  tiap- 
pened  It  may  also  \>e  true  thai  these 
offen.ses  cxrurred  in  his  t  mth,  in  hi* 
early  twintie.s. 

HowpvtT.  Madam  PiTaident.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.'<:a»  'Mr  .Sch  irpi'EL  and 
others  who  have  stated  th<  ir  opi>osition. 
and  \vh')  wi!'.  state  tlieir  c>pi>  sition.  are 
not  basing  their  ot>po.-iuoii  upon  the 
basis  of  youthful  otfen.-ses.  We  are  not 
basing  our  opposition  on  tlie  fact  that 
Howard  Morgan  waf.  invuivt'd  in  an  as- 
sault axui  battery  or  m  an  aiieged  ta-e 
theft,  and  Uust  he  may  or  miiy  not  liave 
been  guilty  of  liioso  offense-s.  atid  that, 
in  fact,  those  offenses,  had  they  been  re- 
vealed, would  not  be  hore  regarded  in  all 
probability  a^  a  reason  to  opiwse  the 
conflnnation  No;  wr  am  not  here  to 
take  advanuifre  of  a  ynung  man  s  misfor- 
tunes or  youthful  aberrations  or  minor 
mi.sdoings 

What  we  objet  i  to  is  wJiiii  hapi)ened 
when  he  wa.'?  between  28  and  38  years  of 
acre  not  whei.  he  was  a  mere  youth,  aa 
those  who  support  hum  will  ,s«t.  but 
when  he  was  t)etueen  the  a^ies  of  28  and 
38.  when  on  six  different  orcasjons  he 
violated  Uit  law  of  xl^t  kind  knd  com- 
mitted an  offense  which  was  puni.^haba 
as  I  shall  read,  In  order  to  advance  the 
career  of  Howard  Mortran  as  an  ofTirer 
of  the  US,  Navy  and  to  advance 
the  career  of  Howard  Mon?an  a.'^  a 
Government     appointee     and     Oovern- 


ment  employee;  that  this  occurred 
at  a  time  when  he  was  perfectly  capable 
of  knowing  the  difference  between  right 
and  ^\Tong;  that  he  concealed  the  in- 
terest of  Howard  Morgan,  not  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  of  the  American  Gov- 
ei'ument.  On  these  six  occasions,  as 
fully  set  out  in  these  hearings,  every 
time  he  was  asked: 

Have  you  ever  been  arretted  «r  coBiylcted 
Klace  you  were  16;  have  jou  •««■  In  your 
lUe  been  arrested  or  convicted;  have  you  ever 
In  yuur  life  been  arrested  and  convicted  and 
fined  for  any  criminal  offense  or  for  any  of- 
fense what.soever? 

Howard  Morgan  said.  "No :  I  have  not." 

Now  the  President  a.'.ks  us  to  ignore 
this;  it  is  not  important  that  a  man 
would  lie;  it  is  not  important  that  he 
would  perjure  himself  six  time,<;  it  is 
not  important  that  such  a  per.son  ought 
to  be  supported  because  his  virw^  hap- 
pen to  be  those  of  the  public  power  ad- 
vocates. No;  we  are  asked  to  forget  all 
tliat  What  is  the  law "  We  iri  Congress 
are  supposed  to  be  amenab'e  to  the  law. 
Let  ui  cfuestjon  otirsclves.  A.";  some  Sen- 
ators said,  "Question  ycnirselves.  Could 
you  have  committed  these  ofTi  nses'^" 
TTie  answer  is,  "Under  certain  circum- 
stances, yes";  or  "We  could  have  been 
involved  as  Morgan  was  involved  in 
th'm  " 

R.it  a  iTMne  difficult  question  was  not 
askrxi  Coiild  you,  urwjer  the  same  cir- 
cumstances Morean  faced,  have  lied  six 
times  in  your  endeavor  to  advance  your 
career  to  the  point  where  you  became 
a  Senator  of  the  Umted  SUteji?  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  could  say  that 
he  would  have  done  so;  Uiat  lie  would 
have  concealed  arrests  from  his  can.«rt2t- 
ucnts;  that  he  would  have  lied  about 
these  particular  involvements,  to  ad- 
vance hLs  career  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Un!U--d  Ptates. 

Nevertheless,  Senators  arc  a.ked  to 
name  to  one  of  the  highest  independent 
acrencies  in  the  Government,  the  Federal 
Power  Commi.ssion,  a  man  who  did  that 
which  they  cannot  condone.  Here  is  the 
law  Hs  it  appejirs  found  in  title  18  United 
Ptates  Crxif    M-ction   1001  • 

Whoevpr,  In  any  matter  within  the  jxirls- 
dtrtlon  of  any  departrriprit  <rr  nerrtry  ni  the 
tTnlt*^  States  knowlnirly  and  wlllfr/ly  fal- 
fcifVen.  ronceaii  or  rovers  up  trr  any  trick. 
•chfine  or  device  a  n^*.t*n;il  twcX,  at  niakes 
ajiy  r.a.>-p  :,ciiii  u.^^  or  fritueiUieiii  statenienis 
^  rep'>-fatr'  i.'  •,>.  .  :  c..ik.t*  nr  a*i-*  «a. \  l.^lije 
wrilixig  or  dijcument  k:.c  w  i,g  the  same  i^ 
contain  any  false,  fifit.,  .s  or  frr'.ud-uTpnf 
statement  or  entry.  pV.:it!  b^  fSr-  (}  n^t  more 
tbsn  tlO,000  or  lmpTl9nn»^  not  mcM^  than 
5  years,  or  both  (18  U.S  C.  1001). 

Howard  Morgan's  transgressions  made 
him  subject  Lo  indictment  and  trial  and, 
if  convicted  subject  Vo  p*imshment  of 
■  fine  of  not  mori  than  $10,000  or  im- 
pri«jnnment  for  not  mare  than  5  years. 
or  both.  The  fact  that  he  can  be  so 
punished  appeared  on  the  face  of  some 
of  the  statements  and  affidavits  which 
he  made;  therefore,  he  cannot  possibly 
avoid  .sayinr  he  did  not  know  of  them 

P-ut  .'^ome  will  say,  I  suppose.  "This  i.<; 
hist  another  law:  it  does  not  mean  an.v- 
vhinp  Other  people  have  done  it.  No- 
body gets  prosecuted." 


Oh,  no.  Madam  President.  On  the 
contrary,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
proceedings  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  condemn  people  who  did  not  have 
powerful  friends.  This  is  a  case  of  the 
double  standard,  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  friends,  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
influence.  But  if  one  does  not  have 
friends  or  influence  in  this  co'jntry:  if 
he  docs  not  have  behind  him  peoplp  who 
will  push  him  for  public  c£Bce,  perjurer 
or  not,  tills  is  not  what  » ill  happen  lo 
him. 

Ii  was  held  that  this  statute  is  appUca- 
ble,  even  thouBh  the  charges  which  re- 
suited  in  the  arrests  are  dismissed,  and 
the  statute  is  applicable  even  tiiough 
the  arrest.s  may  be  meievant  to  the  ap- 
plicant s  fitness  for  a  Giovernment  posi- 
tion T  hat  was  decided  in  Unitrd  States 
T  DeLryrenzo.  derided  Aueust  13.  1945. 
151  Federal  2d  1?2,  DcLorenzo  was 
convicted  under  tiie  statute  for  failing  to 
Ii5>t  4  airests  on  a  form  57  filed  in  con- 
nection with  11  or  12  days  of  service  as 
a  labor  member  of  a  dispute  panel  of  the 
New  York  Regional  War  Labor  Board. 
The  charges  aframst  him  had  been  dis- 
missed after  each  arrest. 

Furthermore,  the  statute  is  frequently 
and  routinely  invoked.  Records  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  show  that  last 
year  alone  53  cases  of  false  statements 
on  form  57's  were  referred  lo  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  action. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  penaiUes 
provided  by  the  statute,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice IS  empowered  to  invoke  administra- 
tive penalties  for  false  statements  on 
employment  applications.  These  penal- 
ties have  included  removal  of  the  in- 
dividual from  his  position  and  barri,ng 
him  from  Federal  employment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  1  to  3  years 

The  minority  views  state: 

We  cannot  sanction  a  double  standard 
IfCr  M.n-frir.  s  onlsslori^  muKt  be  judged  In 
V.-.C  iight  of  the  law.  At  least  as  rigid.  U 
not  a  more  rigid  s-iauoitrd  of  integritj  and. 
honesty  shoiild  apply  to  those  selected  lor 
membership  on  a  key  regulaUiry  commission 
than  to  f.fjpUcarta  tai  ordinary  GoTem- 
rrvent,  yytm. 

Nor.  in  our  opinion,  la  the  tnipAct  oi  these 
ineideutfc  initiA;aied  lu  iUiV  way  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's test.moDy  that  at  the  time  he  filled 
out  the  various  formjs  he  believed  he  had 
!  cm  improfK^^y  arreet«J  and  that  the  pollcf* 
rerofci*  rriatJnfr  to  Mm  had  b««n  removed 
from  the  &les  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  Morgan  knew  very  well  they  had 
been  destroyed.  Tlie  minority  views 
continue: 

TlUa  »■  )uld  sc-eni  to  xi.clK:ite  Uiat  Mr  Mor- 
gan felt  himiel'  safe  from  discovery  ii\  fail- 
ing to  disclose  these  arrest-s. 

Furthermore,  Mr,  Morgan's  propensity  for 
concealment  did  not  end  tn  1952,  the  date 
rl  h'.!>  Ifkft  form  &7  The  tesUmony  before 
the  c  mmittee  reveals  addltiotiAi  lncldent« 
which  tnTol\e  something  less  tban  full  dlfc- 
cK  isure 

First,  Mr  Mcrgan  d>d  not  teil  tli«  White 
House  about  one  ol  his  arrests  nor  aboiit  hi* 
concealment  of  them  on  personnel  forms 
until  aft€r  his  confirmation  hearing  had 
Warted. 

He  did  not  tell  the  "White  House  of  ius 
relationship  lo  Mr.  Eatch.  tbe  man  who 
made  the  affidavit  which  appeared  to  ex- 
culpate Morgan  of  the  assault  and  bat- 
tcrj'  charge. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  Mr. 
Morgan  said  he  appeared  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  under  subpena.  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
statement  was  not  accurate,  by  confront- 
ing him  with  the  published  record  of  the 
committee's  hearing  report,  in  uhich  he 
said: 

I  am  a  voluntary  witness  who  was  sub- 
penaed  ai  my  own  request 

My  point  is  that  Mr.  Morgan  doe.s  not 
lie  merely  on  applications,  but  lies  nat- 
urally, and  therefore  is  not  worthy  of  the 
trust  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  people 
of  the  country. 

The  minority  views  continue: 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Howard  Morgan  measures  up  to 
standards  set  by  the  President  or  to  accept- 
able standards  for  service  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  an  agency  with  vast 
regulatory  {xiwer  over  our  national  resources. 
His  nomination  is  not  consonant  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  President  In  his  specific 
message  to  Congress  on  Integrity  in  the  Gov- 
ernment   service 

The  rep>ort  of  the  majority  makes  light 
of  this  whole  thing.  The  report  adds 
things  which  never  occurred  m  the  testi- 
mony. The  report  adds  items  which  are 
from  outside  the  hearings.  I  shall  refer 
to  them. 

The  report  of  the  majority  suggests 
that  some  other  member  of  the  "un- 
usually rough  and  tough  group  who  had 
the  reputation  of  fighting  and  stealing 
could  have  stolen  the  tire," 

That  statement  is.  of  course,  after  the 
event,  and  was  not  brought  out  at  the 
hearings.  Had  that  statement  been 
made  during  the  hearing.^,  the  commit- 
tee would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
check  its  truth. 

Another  item: 

As  late  as  February  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Entch — 

Morgan's  partner,  the  man  who  made 
the  affidavit  to  exculpate  Morgan — 

reiterated  the  statement,  and  your  commit- 
tee gives  It  full  faith   and   credit. 

No  one  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee had  talked  with  Mr  Eatch  at  any 
time,  e.xcept  the  nominee  himself. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  here  that  we  take 
the  record  strictly  on  what  Howard 
MorgtUi,  an  admitted  perjurer,  says  hap- 
pened, because  there  was  never  any  cor- 
roborating evidence  by  Eatch  or  anyone 
else  as  to  the  concealment  of  records. 
There  was  never  any  affidavit  made  by 
anyone  else  as  to  what  happened  con- 
cerning either  of  those  offenses 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Morgan  himself 
feels  that  some  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  him.  But  he  wants  to  be 
a  public  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  so  he  does  not  feel  the 
pumshment  should  be  too  severe.  Mr. 
Morgan  feels  he  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  but  it 
would  be  all  right  to  taint  his  record  be- 
fore he  starts  to  serve  by  quoting  his 
statement: 

I  think  that  I  can  be  and  probably  should 
be  reprimanded  or  admonished  for  an  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  •  •  •  while  what  I  did 
was  something  I  cannot  defend  as  absolutely 
right,  it  was  not  seriously  damaging  to  any- 
one. 


This  follows  the  Moruan  theory  of  one 
law  for  the  influential,  and  another  law 
for  the  little  fellow  who  knows  nobody. 

Serious  damage  is  done  public  moral- 
ity when  falsehood  is  rewarded 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee 
does  not  feel  that  the  removal  of  its  rec- 
ords from  the  arrest  file  was  any  more 
than  a  mistake  all  around,  and  ought 
to  be  forgotten.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  says,  in  effect, 
Forget  the  whole  thing.  It  does  not 
matter  very  much."  But  Morgan  him- 
self does  not  go  that  far.  Morgan  says, 
at  page  67  of  the  hearings,  concerning 
this  mysteriously  removed  file: 

Merely  removing  the  record  does  not  re- 
move the  Incident  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  Justified  me  in  Ignoring  the  matter 
when  I  filled  out  form  57's. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Morgan: 

But.  Mr.  Morgan,  when  you  did  fill  out 
these  three  forms  and  denied  that  you  had 
even  been  arrested  you  were  at  that  time 
under  the  impression,  were  you  not,  that 
these  things  had  been  removed  from  the 
record  by  a  police  chief  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  discovered  and  brought  up 
against  j^ou.  Isn't  that  true,  factually,  even 
though  you  say  that  wasn't  your  motiva- 
tion? 

Mr,  Morgan.  You  can  say  that,  yes,  sir, 
but  that  was  not  the  motivation." 

Senator  Scott.  May  I  ask  you  one  other 
question? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  And  that  Is.  Do  you  feel 
that  what  you  did  represented  some  devia- 
tion from,  let  us  say.  irreproachable  stand- 
ards of  behavior? 

Mr.  Morgan  I  think  that  I  can  be  and 
probably  should  be  reprimanded  or  admon- 
ished for  an  Infraction  of  the  rules.  There 
is  no  question  about  It. 

So  the  nominee  would,  if  his  nomina- 
tion were  confirmed,  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  follow- 
ing whose  name  there  should  be  set 
forth,  in  parentheses,  "a  man  who  ought 
to  be  admonished  and  reprimanded." 
But  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  place  him  in  judg- 
ment over  others. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  proposed  that 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  laws 
against  crimes  and  the  Federal  legal 
provisions  for  punishment,  the  Senate 
should  vote  to  put  above  others  a  per- 
jurer who  admits  that  he  himself 
should  be  admonished  and  reprimanded. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  give  him  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, and  then  join  in  saying,  "Mr.  Mor- 
gan committed  a  lot  of  offenses.  He  lied 
six  times.  All  this  makes  him  a  good 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion." 

Mr,  Morgan  further  stated  as  follows: 

But  I  have  served  as  a  decision-making 
official  and  handed  out  punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  rules  to  businessmen  and  I  think 
they  and  I  or  anyone  else  who  violates  a 
rule  is  entitled  to  reasonableness  In  view- 
ing what  was  done,  by  what  sort  of  person 
it  was  done,  by  how  much  the  public  in- 
terest was  damaged.  If  at  all.  I  think  that 
In  this  case  while  what  I  did  was  something 
I  cannot  defend  as  absolutely  right  It  was 
not  seriously  damaging  to  anyone  and  I 
would  not  have  done  It  if  it  had  been. 

Mr  Morgan's  attention  was  called  to  a 
case    under    a    former    administration, 


when  a  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  committee,  in  righteous  in- 
dignation, refused  to  recommend  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  to  another 
post,  and  took  that  position  on  the 
ground  that  the  nominee  had  overstated 
his  educational  qualifications;  that  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  which  the 
majority  at  that  time  constituted  about 
the  same  number  as  the  present  majority 
in  the  Senate,  said : 

We  cannot  recommend  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  the  one  the  President  has 
nominated,  because  the  nominee  said  he  had 
a  college  degree  and  college  credits  which  he 
did  not  have,  and  said  he  earned  $500  In 
salary  more  than  he  actually  did  earn  All 
that  Is  horrible,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

Subsequently  the  nomination  was 
withdrawn  by  the  President,  evidently 
because  the  President  felt  that  because 
the  Senate  felt  as  it  did,  because  of  the 
untrue  statements,  the  nomination 
should  be  withdrawn. 

But  now  the  present  administration 
says,  "Oh,  what  the  nominee  did  was 
terrible."  and  Mr.  Morgan  said  about  the 
other  man,  when  asked  about  him,  that 
he  read  the  transcript,  and  that  the  man 
added  to  his  record  47  units  of  study 
which  he  had  not  received,  and  listed  a 
university  degree  which  he  had  not  re- 
ceived— all  of  which,  Mr.  Morgan  said 
self -righteously,  the  man  did  not  have; 
and  Mr.  Morgan  said  he  did  not  have  a 
law  degree,  either,  and  that  he  was 
thrown  out  of  law  school,  and  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  other  man  were 
falsifications  which  he  made  on  form  57, 
and  that  far  from  being,  in  reality,  only 
a  possible  source  of  delay,  they  were 
absolutely  crucial  to  actual  appointment 
to  the  position  sought. 

So  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  denied  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  to  a  man 
who  did  not  give  all  the  information 
about  his  educational  background;  but 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  lied  six  times  about  his 
criminal  arrests  and  about  the  outcome 
of  those  arrests,  feels  that  his  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed,  although  he 
believes  that  what  he  did  is  not  to  be 
condoned;  but  he  believes  that  a  man 
who  merely  said  he  earned  $500  more  in 
1  year  than  he  actually  did,  and  who 
did  not  have  the  college  credits  he 
listed,  is  a  horrible  person,  and  that  his 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  asked  why  he  con- 
cealed from  the  President  the  facts  about 
the  assault  case.  There  was  a  long  line 
of  questioning  about  it,  and  he  was  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (iMr. 
ScHOEPPELl  in  general  about  the  assault 
matter.  In  that  connection,  I  now  read 
from  the  hearing : 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  while  I  cannot  recall  with  accuracy 
what  my  feelings  may  have  been  about  the 
so-called  assault  case.  I  think  It  Is  extremely 
probable  that  I  did  not  remember  that  on 
any  of  those  occasions. 

He  said  he  did  not  remember  the  as- 
sault and  battery.  If  he  had  stopped 
his  statement  there,  he  would  have  con- 
vinced us.  because  I  cannot  remember 
every  fist  fight  I  had.  either.     But  he 
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went  on  and  gilded  the  lily,  and  again 
proved  himself  unwortl\>'  of  behef.  He 
said: 

I  don't  make  that  as  a  claim  because  I 
cannot  remember  with  precision.  My  mem- 
ory Is  good  enough  so  that  I  know  when  I 
remember  and  I  know  when  I  don't,  and  In 
this  case  I  do  not  remember.  But  I  think 
the  probability  Is  that  I  had  forgotten  It. 

Certainly  that  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  I  made  every  effort  to  think  of 
everything  the  President  ought  to  know  be- 
fore allowing  my  nomination  to  go  forward. 

The  matter  which  I  have  chosen  to  Ignore — 

He  himself  said.  "I  have  chosen  to 
ignore" — 

U  the  other  matter  and  I  agree  with  you. 
it  has  put  me  under  heavy  obligation,  both 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  so  doing  and  also 
to  conduct  my  life  and  my  affairs  In  such 
manner  as  to  Justify  the  liberties  I  have 
taken,  and  this.  sir.  I  have  done 

At  another  point  Mr  Morgan  ex- 
plained why  he  did  not  remember,  by 
saying  that  that  is  a  very  convenient 
habit  of  his.  which  he  would  call  "a 
forgettery.  '  about  which  he  said  that 
at  times,  when  things  art'  unpleasant  or 
embarrassing,  he  does  not  choose  to  re- 
member. All  that  i.'i  to  be  found  in  the 
hearings. 

In  order  to  find  ojt  wliat  would  hap- 
pen if  Mr  Morgan  were  now  being  con- 
sidered for  a  job  in  private  industry — 
because  Mr  Morgan  spoke  with  some 
pride  about  how  iie  used  to  punish  busi- 
nessmen; and,  incidentally  I  noticed 
that  he  referred  to  businessmen  as  if 
they  were  a  special  breed  of  cat  with 
whom  he  felt  warranted  m  dealing  on 
the  basis  of  crime  and  punishment  and 
Mr,  Morgan  pointed  out  that  he  has 
punishfKl  busine-ssnirn  -I  asked  a  bond- 
ing company  wiiat  it  would  do  if  it  had 
before  it.  for  employment  in  pnvat-e  in- 
dustry, a  man  who  had  the  record  of 
Mr.  Morgan  I  did  not  state  Mr  Mor- 
gans  name  I  did  not  tell  the  bonding 
company  that  a  Senate  confirmation 
proceeding  was  in\olved  In  fact.  I.  my- 
self, did  not  wnt.e  the  letter:  but  I  had 
the  assistant  chief  coun.sel  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
write  to  the  president  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co..  by  that  means  trying  to 
find  out  what  position  the  bonding  com- 
pany would  take  m  reeard  to  a  man  like 
Mr.  Morgan,  bt'cau.^e  at  the  very  least 
Mr.  Morgan  .should  have  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  such  a  busine.ssman  or 
for  businessmen — about  whom  Mr  Mor- 
gan thinks  so  ix>orly 

I  now  road  the  letter  and,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  the  reply  thereto,  but  not  the 
attachments,  he  printed  in  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  immediately  following  my 

remarks. 

Mat  26    1961 
Mr    Ellsworth   Millfr 
President.  Maryland  Casualty  Co.. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  Mr  Miller  ;  In  connection  with  a 
matter  pending  in  our  committee.  I  have 
been  directed  to  ascenain  how  your  com- 
pany would  react  to  an  \pplicatlon  for  bond- 
ing of  a  top  executive  whose  background 
contained  this  information: 

1.  Arrested  in  1937  at  age  of  22  on  fugitive 
charge  and  turned  over  to  other  police  in 
the  same  State  for  investigation  of  theft  of  a 
tire     and     some     cans     of     lubricating     oil. 


Available  records  do  not  show  final  dispo- 
sition of  charge,  but  applicant  says  there 
was  no  prosecution.  A  police  index  card 
made  contemporaneously  states  he  admitted 
the  theft. 

2.  Arrested  in  1936  for  assault.  Pined  $26 
and  $17.50  costs. 

3  In  1942.  1949.  and  1952  filled  out  a  toUl 
of  seven  Government  forms,  and  In  answer 
to  question  whether  he  had  ever  been  ar- 
rested or  summoned  Into  court  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  said  "No."  (Penalty  for  false 
answers  can  be  not  more  than  $10,000  or  5 
years  or  both.) 

4.  In  his  1961  Job  application,  misstated 
his  record  of  previous  emplo5rment  so  as  to 
exclude  his  1946-47  and  his  present  business 
association  with  a  man  who  was  a  partici- 
pant In  the  fight  leading  to  the  fine  for  as- 
sault and  who.  in  1953,  made  an  afBdavlt 
stating  that  the  applicant  came  Into  posses- 
sion of  the  stolen  tire  innocently. 

I    would    very    much    like    to    have    your 
answer  by  June  1.  If  you  can  be  so  prompt. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  McElroy, 
Assistant  Chief  Counsel. 

Here  is  the  answer : 

May  31. 1961. 

Dear  Mb.  McElrot  :  Your  letter  of  May  26, 
1961  addressed  to  Mr  Ellsworth  Miller,  presi- 
dent. Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
would  bond  a  man  whose  past  record  re- 
vealed the  facts  set  forth  in  the  four  num- 
bered paragraphs  of  your  letter.  While  the 
record  as  stated  would  certainly  cause  us  to 
view  the  applicant  with  suspicion,  it  does  not 
automatically  follow  that  we  would  refuse  t^i 
t>oud  him. 

Many  cases  come  before  us  simUar  to  the 
one  you  have  presented.  The  final  disposi- 
tion In  each  Instance  is  determined  by  our 
investigation  and  assessment  of  the  facts  as 
we  see  them.  We  have,  for  instance,  bonded 
a  youthful  parolee  in  a  minor  position  with 
a  stock  brokerage  firm  on  recommendation  of 
a  police  commissioner  who  convinced  us 
that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
refused  to  bond  a  paroled  murderer,  not  so 
niuch  because  of  the  particular  crime  as  be- 
cause the  applicant  was  to  be  employed  as 
a  bank  messenger 

In  the  Instant  case  the  theft  was  a  youth- 
ful crime  which  occurred  some  24  years  ago 
The  assault  charge  goes  back  to  1936  and 
does  not  of  Itself  prove  dishonesty  of  charic- 
ter,  although  it  may  well  indicate  emotio  lal 
instability.  As  underwriters  we  might 
overlook  these  early  Indiscretions  provided 
there  was  evidence  of  a  subsequent  good 
record. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  its  standards  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  Maiyland  Cas- 
ualty Co. 

The  subsequent  record  In  this  case  of 
course,  is  considerably  marred  by  the  mis- 
representation of  facts  in  1942,  1949  H'52 
and  1961  We  would  regard  the  misre;  re- 
sentations  referred  to  in  your  paragraph  No 
43  and  the  omission  of  his  pres^ent  busli  ess 
association  as  the  most  serious  in  that  tiiey 
appear  to  have  been  deliberate  and  hardlj  to 
be  attributed  to  over.slght  or  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory. The  gap  in  the  employment  record  for 
the  period  1946-47  is  a  type  of  omission 
which  we  find  to  be  very  common  in  our  in- 
vestigation work.  Such  omissions  may  or 
may  not  be  intentional  Frequently  an  in- 
dividual does  not  have  records  or  cannot  es- 
tablish exact  dates  of  'employment  from 
memory  as  far  back  as  15  years,  partlculiuly 
If  he  has  changed  Jobs  often  or  has  had  in- 
tervening periods  of  unemployment  Oi-di- 
narlly.  we  Insist   on  a  complete  accounting 


of    time   only   for    the    latest    5-year    period 
On  the  other  hand,   if  we  knew   of   such  a 
gap  in  the  record  as  appears  here,  we  would 
want   to  question   the    applicant    intensively 
about  it. 

So  I  should  like  to  assure  the  Senate 
I  am  doing  exactly  what  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.  would  do  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. 

We  regard  the  declination  of  an  application 
or  the  cancellation  of  an  existing  bond  as  a 
most  serious  matter,  and  final  action  is 
taken  only  after  considerable  deliberation 
by  our  underwriters. 

Here  is  the  strong  point  of  this  letter, 
which  I  hope  Senators  will  carefully 
note: 

While  there  would  be  a  strong  preeump- 
tlon  against  the  applicant  to  Whom  you  re- 
fer, there  are  many  questions  which  an  un- 
derwriter could  ask  before  coming  to  a  final 
decision.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  "top  executive' 
pxjsitlon  to  be  occupied  by  the  applicant? 
For  what  amount  is  he  to  be  bonded'  What 
are  the  opportunities  for  collusion  vrtth  other 
employees?  What  system  of  internal  con- 
trols exists  and  how  frequently  and  by  whom 
are  audits  made? 

I  think  that  L';  a  verjjfgood  one  'What 
check  would  we  have  on  this  man  after- 
ward if  his  appointment  is  confirmed 
for  a  term  of  years'  He  can  run  ramp- 
ant after  his  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Is  the  applicant  in  .-»  position  to  furnish 
collateral  or  third  party  indemnity    etc  ? 

He  furnished  no  collateral  in  testifying 
before  us.  but  he  is  oflered  third  party 
indemnity  if  the  U.S.  Senate  should  con- 
firm his  nomination,  because  he  then 
goes  home  with  the  seal  of  the  U.S 
Senate. 

Howard  Morgan,  perjurer,  confirmed  by  the 
US  Senate  for  high  office 

Do  that  if  you  will.  1  say  to  Senators, 
but  you  will  do  it  without  me  and  you 
will  do  it  without  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
who  listened  to  some  of  the  high-sound - 
mp  statements  made  during  the  List  8 
years  that  the  Senate  would  not  confirm 
the  nomination  of  anybody  who  did  not 
tell  the  truth;  who  listened  to  aL  the 
stones  about  integrity  in  public  office: 
who  listened  when  other  nominations 
came  up  and  were  opposed;  whc  lis- 
tened to  the  matter  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  one  lor  a 
Cabinet  office  whose  confirmation  was 
defeated  because  some  Senators  felt  he 
was  not  entirely  candid.  They  said,  as 
I  found  when  I  looked  up  the  record 
that  he  was  not  entirely  candid  I  say 
that  was  not  tiie  ca.se  That  particula: 
man  was  fully  candid,  and  a  great  pub- 
lic servant,  and  a  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  preserve  for  ihv 
United  States  its  progress  m  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  bomb,  whose  nomi- 
nation was  refused  confirmation  becau.se 
Senators  said  he  was  not  entirely  candid 

I  say  to  Senators,  you  do  not  have 
that  worry  here.  You  do  not  have  to 
say  Howard  Morgan  was  not  entirely 
candid.  I  will  stramhten  that  out  foi 
you  He  was  not  He  lied  six  times  So 
if  Senators  are  worried  about  confirm- 
ing the  nomination  of  .someone  who  is 
not  entirely  candid,  they  have  a  stand- 
ard  to   which   to   repair,   they  have  an 
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analogy,  they  have  a  parallel,  they  have 
history  to  follow.  Some  Senators  may 
be  able  to  su-allow  some  of  the.'^e  in- 
consistencies, but  I  cannot  I  go  on 
with  the  letter: 

Because  the  material  seems  pertltient  to 
your  Inquiry,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
attaching  copies  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Asso- 
ci.^tion  of  Casualty  &  Surety  C'imp-i.'ilefi, 
dated  August  29,  1957.  and  an  article  re- 
printed from  Federal  Probation  December 
1957  Issue  I  believe  that  these  enclosures, 
although  dealing  speciflcaUv  ■»i*h  convicted 
person."?,  probationers  and  parnlees.  reflect 
the  general  attitude  jf  surety  companies  to- 
ward problems  of  the  type  to  which  you  have 
referred. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  a^k  to  have 
the  attachments  to  these  letters  printed 
in  the  Record,  although  I  will  make  them 
available  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
They  are  not  pertment  to  this  case,  but 
they  are  available  if  anyone  wishes  to 
assure  himself  of  their  effect. 

Finally,  in  conclusion — which  are  the 
finest  words  any  Senator  can  utter — I 
am  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Howard 
Morgan.  I  am  opposed  to  him  not  be- 
cause of  any  crime  he  committed,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  him  because  he  lied  about 
those  criminal  charges.  As  a  Re.ser^.e  of- 
ficer in  the  U.S.  Na\T.  I  am  opposed 
to  him,  as  you  are.  Mr.  President  'Mr. 
PxLL  in  the  chair  > .  because  I  do  not  like 
to  think  of  fellow  naval  officers  who  ob- 
tained their  distinction  by  lying  about 
previous  arrests  they  may  have  suf- 
fered. 

I  am  opposed  to  hini  because  I  do  not 
think  he  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  opposed  to  him  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  asked  us 
to  hold  high  the  standard  of  uitegrity, 
to  regard  such  a  standard  as  miportant. 
and  to  expect  of  every  public  official 
complete  devotion  to  his  duties  and  in- 
tegrity in  public  ofiHce. 

The  F»resident  has  set  the  standard. 
and  I  agree  with  him.  The  Senate 
knows  its  duty  in  this  particular  period. 
The  Senate's  decision  will  be  final,  but 
some  Senators  may  not  have  had  the 
privilege  or  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PELi  and  I  have  said,  and  may  ask  their 
colleagues,  "What  Is  this?"  and  may  be 
told.  "It  is  the  Morgan  matter  "  Then 
they  will  ask  "The  President  wants  if" 
Some  Senators  will  say,  "Yes,  he  wants 
it."  and  they  will  say.  "OEL" 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Mr. 
President.  There  is  more  to  it  than  hav- 
ing Senators  saunter  into  this  Chamber 
and  say,  "I  vote  yea'  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  this  man  " 

Once  the  nomination  of  this  man  is 
confirmed,  a  new  low  standard  will  be 
set  for  public  ofBce.  Once  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed,  the  Senate  will  have 
said  to  the  President  and  to  the  public, 
"It  does  not  matter  if  he  violates  a  law, 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  could  have  been 
fined  $10,000  and  sent  to  jail  for  5  years. 
It  does  not  matter  that  he  lied.  It  does 
not  matter  that  he  admits  himself  he 
lied.  It  does  not  matter  that  he  adm.its 
himself  he  is  deserving  of  punishment. 
None  of  these  things  matter.  All  we 
care  about  is  Ideology.    He  has  a  different 


point  of  view  on  power  than  some  other 
people  ha\  e.  and  people  would  think  we 
were  against  public  power  ff  we  did  not 
vote  for  a  private  perjurer." 

M.\T  26,  1861. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Miller. 
President,  Maryland  Casualty  Co., 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Deab  Mr  Miller:  In  connection  with  a 
matter  pending  in  our  committee,  I  have 
been  directed  to  ascertain  how  your  com- 
pany would  react  to  an  application  for  bond- 
ing of  a  top  executive  whose  background 
contained   tJile  Information; 

1.  Arrested  in  1937  at  age  of  22  on  fugitive 
charge  and  turned  over  to  other  police  In 
the  same  Sate  for  investigation  of  theft  of  a 
tire  and  some  cans  of  lubricating  oil. 
Available  records  do  not  show  final  dispo- 
sition of  charge,  but  applicant  says  there 
was  no  prosecution.  A  police  Index  card 
made  contemporaneously  states  he  admitted 
the  theft. 

2  Arrested  In  1936  for  assault.  Fined  $25 
and  $17.50  costs. 

3.  In  1942,  1949,  and  1952  filled  out  a  total 
of  seven  Goverrunent  forms,  and  in  answer 
to  question  whether  he  had  ever  been  ar- 
rested or  simfimoned  into  court  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  said  "No."  (Penalty  for  false 
answers  can  be  not  more  than  $10,000  or  5 
years  or  b<>th.) 

4.  In  hi;;  1961  Job  application,  misstated 
his  record  of  previous  employment  so  as  to 
exclude  hln  1946-47  and  his  present  business 
association  with  a  man  who  was  a  partici- 
pant In  the  fight  leading  to  the  fine  for  as- 
sault and  who.  In  1953.  made  an  affidavit 
stating  thjit  the  applicant  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the-  stolen  tire  innocently. 

I    would    very    much    like    to    have    your 
answer  by  June   1,  if  you  can  be  so  prompt. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  McElrot, 
Assistant  Chief  Counsel. 


Maryland  Casualtt  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md  .  May  31,  19€1. 
Mr  Jonx  M  McElrot, 

Assistant  Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce    VS.   Seruite,    Washington,   DC. 

De\r  Ml  M<  Ei  ROY :  Your  letter  of  May 
26.  1961.  ridrf's.sed  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  Miller, 
presidr'nt.  M  u-v:  .-d  Casualty  Co.,  has  been 
referred  t<    n.e  r^r  reply. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  would  bond  a  man  whose  past  record 
reve;iled  t:.e  facts  set  forth  in  the  four  num- 
berf^d  parji graphs  of  your  letter.  While  the 
record  as  'tated  woiUd  certainly  cause  us  to 
view  the  ippllcant  with  suspicion.  It  does 
not  automatically  follow  that  we  would  re- 
fuse to  bold  him. 

Many  cases  come  before  us  similar  to  the 
on«  you  h.ive  presented.  The  final  disposi- 
tion In  eai  h  instance  is  determined  by  our 
Ir.vestlgatl  jn  and  assessment  of  the  facta 
as  we  see  them  We  have,  for  Instance, 
bonded  a  youthful  parolee  In  a  minor  posi- 
tion with  a  stock  brokerage  firm  on  rec- 
ommrndat.on  of  a  police  commissioner  who 
convinced  us  that  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances  In  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  nave  refused  to  bond  a  paroled 
murderer,  .not  bo  much  because  of  the  par- 
tlcul.ir  crime  as  becauss  the  applicant  was 
to   be  employed   as   a   bank   messenger. 

In  the  instant  c;i«e  the  theft  was  a  youth- 
ful crime  which  occurred  some  24  years  ago. 
The  assaul  .  charge  goes  back  to  1936  and 
does  not  of  Itself  prove  dishonesty  of  char- 
acter, although  It  may  well  indicate  emo- 
tional Instability.  As  under-wTlters  we 
might  overIx)k  these  early  indiscretions,  pro- 
vided there  was  evidence  of  a  subsequent 
go^id  record 

The  subtiequent  record  In  this  case,  of 
course,  is  considerably  marred  by  the  mis- 
representat;on  of  facts  In  1942.  1949.  1952. 
and   1961.     We  would  regard  the  misrepre- 


sentations referred  to  in  your  paragraph  No. 
3  and  the  omission  of  his  present  business 
association  as  the  most  serious  in  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  deliberate  and  hardly  to 
be  attributed  to  oversight  or  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory. The  gap  In  the  emplojmdent  record  for 
the  period  1946-47  is  a  type  of  omission 
which  we  find  to  be  very  common  in  our  In- 
vestigation work.  Such  omissions  may  or 
may  not  be  Intentional.  Frequently  an  In- 
dividual does  not  have  records  or  cannot 
establish  exact  dates  of  employment  from 
memory  as  far  back  ts  15  years,  particularly 
If  he  has  changed  Jobs  often  or  has  had  In- 
tervening periods  of  unemployment.  Ordi- 
narily, we  Insist  on  a  complete  accounting 
of  time  only  for  the  latest  5-year  period. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  we  knew  of  such  a  gap 
in  the  record  as  appears  here,  we  would  want 
to  question  the  applicant  Intensively  about 
It. 

We  regard  the  declination  of  an  applica- 
tion or  the  cancellation  of  an  existing  bond 
as  a  most  serious  matter  and  final  action  Is 
taken  only  after  considerable  deliberation  by 
our  underwriters.  While  there  would  be  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  applicant  to 
whom  you  refer,  there  are  many  questions 
which  an  underwriter  could  ask  before  com- 
ing to  a  final  decision.  What,  for  instance, 
are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
"top  executive"  p>osltlon  to  be  occupied  by 
the  applicant?  For  what  amount  is  he  to 
be  bonded?  What  are  the  opportunities  for 
collusion  with  other  employees?  What  sys- 
tem of  Internal  controls  exists  and  how  fre- 
quently and  by  whom  are  audits  made?  Is 
the  applicant  In  a  position  to  furnish  col- 
lateral or  third-party  Indemnity,  etc  ? 

Because  the  material  seems  pertinent  to 
yotir  inquiry,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
attaching  copies  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Casualty  It  Surety  CompanleB, 
dated  August  29,  1957,  and  an  article  re- 
printed from  "Federal  Probation,  "  December 
1957  isstie.  I  believe  that  these  enclosures, 
although  dealing  specifically  with  convicted 
persons,  probationers,  and  parolees,  reflect 
the  general  attitude  of  surety  companies 
toward  problems  of  the  type  to  which  you 
have  referred. 

Very   truly  yours, 

A    H.  WALitia, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott  1  and  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  SchoeppelI 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  They  were  examined  and 
reexamined.  They  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  hearings  were  obviou.'ily  extensive. 
Senators  will  note  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings, which  Is  89  pages  long. 

After  all  the  testimony  had  been  taken 
and  after  all  the  evidence  had  been 
brought  to  light,  the  committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  4. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation,  as  devel- 
oped this  afternoon,  impresses  one  per- 
son in  one  way  and  another  person  in 
another  way.  There  are  two  matters 
which  have  hoen  dwelt  upon  at  ^'rcal 
length. 

At  first,  when  I  heard  the  testimony, 
I  thought  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  stolen  a  tire 
and  some  oil,  had  gotten  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  on  that  account,  and  had  not 
Informed  the  committee  or  anyone  else 
about  what  had  occurred;  that  perhaps 
he  had  been  arrested,  and,  for  all  I  knew 
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at  the  moment,  had  ^een  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  years,  and  had 
.served  his  seute net- 
However,  after  the  t-stimony  was  pre- 
.sented  it  was  apparent  the  facts  were 
quite  olherwi.v 

It  became  apparent  tliat  Mr  Morgan. 
V.  lien  a  young  man.  iiad  been  given  a 
lire  by  his  employer  in  part  payment  of 
his  wages  His  employn  apparently  had 
not  made  much  profit  on  the  particular 
contract  and  was  hard  put  to  supply 
ready  cash  Thereafter  Mr.  Morgan 
.sold  the  tire.  It  was  discovered  to  have 
been  a  stolen  tire.  Ttif  pwlice  discovered 
this,  and  accosted  Mr  Moryan  with  the 
facts. 

Subsequently  Mi  Eatch.  who  has  been 
mentioned  many  times  this  afternoon, 
made  an  affidavit  di-s-^losing  what  had 
actually  occurred  As  I  understand  the 
case.  Mr.  Morgan  was  exonerated  from 
all  blame  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
No  one  knew  where  the  tne  had  come 
from :  it  was  in  a  truck  with  much  other 
equipment.  But  it  is  known  Mr  Mor- 
gan did  not  steal  it. 

Thereafter  the  reco-d  concerning  the 
transaction  was  expunged  from  the  files 
of  the  Portland.  Oieu  .  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  should  like  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  "expunged"  by  quoting  the  very 
wonderful  definition  of  that  word  made 
May  23  last  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI  when 
he  said: 

When  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  says 
"expunged"  he  means  physically  and  literally 
taken  out  of  the  record,  and  permanently 
removed. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
Portland  Police  Department  in  reference 
to  the  record  in  the  ct^se 

So  when  subsequently  Mr  Morgan 
filled  out  a  form  or  foims  he  had  nothing 
to  report  on  that  incident  because  there 
was  no  record  in  the  department:  that 
was  proper  in  my  opinion. 

What  about  the  otner  incident  about 
which  we  have  heard  .so  much  this  after- 
noon and  previously.  Mr  President?  At 
the  start  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
learn  that  Mr  Morgan  had  committed 
grievous  and  grave  as;;ault  upon  another 
human  being  and  thet  he  was  guilty  in 
every  manner  for  ha\ing  done  so.  But 
even  some  of  those  on  the  committee  who 
were  not.  shall  I  say.  altogether  in  favor 
of  rer>orting  the  nomination  declared 
they  thought  perhaps  in  this  particular 
case  Mr.  Morgan  should  receive  some 
kind  of  an  award  foi  heroism,  because 
the  facts  as  disclosed  to  the  committee 
were  that  Mr  Morgan  intei"vened  in  and 
broke  up  a  fight  m  \^  nich  anothf-i  man 
was  trying  to  stab  hi;;  employer  with  a 
.screwdriver  Of  course,  great  hann 
might  have  resulted  oi;  this  account  and 
wounds,  fatal  or  otherwise,  might  have 
been  inflicted 

After  that  Mr  Mor;;an.  a  ver>'  young 
man  at  the  time  — as  I  recall.  22  years  of 
age — was  taken  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  had  no  lawyer  He  explained 
what  had  occurred  /.fler  all  the  testi- 
mony was  taken — as  I  gathered,  in  a 
very  loose  manner — tne  justice  of  the 
peace  fined  Mr  Morgan  $25  and  assessed 
costs  of  $17.50  against  him 


My  only  point  in  mentioning  these 
things,  Mr  President,  is  in  an  attempt 
to  demonstrate  there  was  no  real  reason, 
there  was  no  good  reason,  there  was  no 
substantial  reason  at  all  why,  on  any 
Form  57  or  on  any  other  form  Mr  Mor- 
gan should  have  reported  the  tire 
incident. 

It  is  entirely  possible — and  I  believe 
Ml  Morgan  when  he  so  says-  that  in 
making  out  these  forms  he  honestly  for- 
got the  incident  relating  to  the  assault 
charge;  not  the  occurrence  itself,  of 
course,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  gone 
into  court.  Apparently  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  either 
believed  likewise  or  they  thought  this 
was  not  of  paramount  concern 

That  is  what  I  come  to  now.  Mi .  Presi- 
dent, What  is  at  issue?  Is  it  the  fact 
that  on  X  occasions  Mr  Morgan  did  not 
say  "yes"  instead  of  "no,"  in  response  to 
a  question  on  a  Government  form"  Or  is 
it  a  question  of  whether,  on  account  of 
the  splendid  record  he  made  in  the  field 
of  utility  regulation  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, he  stands  in  a  position  by  reason 
of  the  app>ointment.  to  perform  a  broader 
and  better  service  in  that  same  area  lo 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Morgan's  expert  knowledge 
in  this  area.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
does  not  know  too  much  about  natural 
gas.  But  it  has  not  been  denied  that  he 
served  tiie  public  well  in  Oregon,  and 
that  he  has  sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  general  subject  to  become  a  special- 
ist in  all  of  its  phases  during  the  eaily 
period  of  his  service  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  believe  that  is  the 
test.  Too  often  in  recent  years,  in  my 
opinion,  members  of  regulatory  commis- 
sions have  forgotten  the  jjrime  reason 
for  their  app>ointment,  namely,  to  serve 
the  public.  With  Mr  Morgans  pres- 
ence on  this  important  regulatory  body, 
we  can  all  be  assured  tiiat  first  and  fore- 
most in  his  consideration  will  be  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest — the 
consumer. 

Mr  Morgan  did  not  make  a  report  to 
the  White  Hoase  regarding  the  assault 
charge  He  did  report  the  question  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  tire  Having  rep>orted 
the  one.  it  follows  that  he  would  have 
reported  the  other  had  it  remained  in 
his  memory. 

Careful  examination  was  made  of  the 
entire  situation  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment at  the  White  Hou.se  after  these 
later  disclosures  were  made  We  saw 
no  sign  that  the  President  cared  to 
witlidraw  Mr  Morgans  nomination, 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not.  because 
the  considerations  whicli  first  caused 
the  President  to  nominate  Mr  Morgan 
are  those  which  should  properly  be  ap- 
plied here,  namely.  Has  he  been  a  good 
and  useful  public  .servant  in  his  home 
State  of  Oregon,  and.  Is  he  equipped  in 
every  way  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  people 
of  the  Ur.ited  States  m  tliis  Federal  re- 
sponsibility ■;>  The  committee  decided 
in  the  aflRrmative,  and  I  hope  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  will  be  the 
.same. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  most 
of  the  hearings.     Without  reflection  on 


the  part  of  any  of  my  fellow  committee- 
men. I  beheve  I  spent  more  time  at  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Mr  Mor- 
gan and  Mr  Swidler  than  did  any  other 
Senator  From  time  to  time  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  was  called  to  other 
official  duties  and  it  became  my  duty  to 
represent  the  committee  and  to  preside 
at  the  hearings,  I  make  that  state- 
ment—and I  am  happy  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time  I  make  this  statement — 
merely  to  indicate  how  unfortunate  it  is 
that  other  Senators  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity, understandable  though  it 
may  be.  to  examine,  view,  and  scrutinize 
the  personality  of  the  nominee  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  a  clean-cut  young  man,  a 
fine,  excellent,  and  devoted  father,  with 
a  very  charming  and  lovely  wife  and  a 
charming  daughter.  In  my  opinion,  it 
was  tragic  that  m  the  committee  cham- 
ber day  after  day  the  family  should  liave 
been  exposed  to  a  rehash  of  a  story  that 
had  years  before  been  printed  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  The  attempt  today 
to  revive  the  story  creates  absolutely 
nothing  new.  It  was  tried  against 
Morgan  l>efore.  He  was  scandalised 
unjustly  then,  and  the  statements  were 
repeated  before  the  committee 

Mr,  President,  what  kind  of  man  are 
we  considering^  I  have  heard  him 
characterized  as  a  liar  and  a  perjurer. 
Those  who  utter  such  characterizations 
should  be  pietty  careful  with  their  lan- 
guage, because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
human  being  a  responsible  and  capable 
man  who  has  been  the  best  pubbc  utili- 
ties official  the  State  of  Oregon  has  ever 
had. 

If  stronger  proof  of  that  statement  is 
desired,  I  refer  Senators  to  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Oregon  newspapers. 
It  is  in  the  record 

When  Mr,  Morgan  was  a  young  man 
attending  college,  someone  started  a 
fight  on  a  construction  gang  where  he 
was  employed  What  did  this  young  fel- 
low do"  He  pulled  a  .second  attacker  ofl 
the  back  of  his  boss  Did  the  police  of- 
ficers then  arrest  him.  as  has  been  said 
here"  No  Two  days  after  the  incident 
he  was  summoned  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  As  one  would  receive  a  civil  sub- 
pena.  Morgan  was  summoned  2  days 
later.  He  was  called  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  he  explained  that  all  he 
was  trying  to  do  was  to  stop  a  fracas. 
He  was  pulling  another  man  off  the  back 
of  his  boss,  who  already  had  one  attacker 
to  handle. 

The  judge  said  Well,  I  do  not  care 
much  about  the  amenities  involved.  Did 
the  bo.ss  ask  you  to  do  it?" 

He  said.  "No:  I  did  it  out  of  humanity." 

The  judge  said.  "Humanity  or  no  hu- 
nianity   $25  and  costs  " 

That  incident  occurred  many  many 
years  ago.  when  Mr,  Morgan  was  a  vouth 
of  22 

Mr  I^USCHE,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr,  PASTORE     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  sentence  of  $25  and  costs  I  read 
the  underlying  facts  that  led  to  the 
prosecution:  and  in  my  opinion  what  the 
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nominee  did  in  that  case  was  morally 
right.  A  red-blooded  man  with  self-re- 
spect, under  the  facts  that  existed,  would 
have  jumped  in  in  the  manner  in  which 
Morgan  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Especially  when  we 
consider  that  at  that  time  he  was  a 
typical  American  boy  attending  college. 
Then  what  happened  :>  He  became  the 
president  of  his  college  class  This  so- 
called  liar  and  perjurer  became  the  pres- 
ident of  his  college  class. 

Let  me  cite  another  honor.  After 
Morgan's  graduation  from  college  the 
chief  of  police  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  called 
him  in  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you 
as  my  assistant.  I  have  full  iaiowledge 
of  this  incident. 

"We  have  a  record  showing  that  you 
were  charged  with  stealing  some  tires." 
So  said  the  chief  of  police  of  Portland. 

Let  us  go  into  that  subject  a  little. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  working  on  a  construc- 
tion gang  when  he  was  attending  school, 
and  for  some  reason,  in  lieu  of  compen- 
sation, he  was  given  a  tire,  which  some- 
one had  reported  cO  have  been  stolen. 
He  was  stopped  as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
Morgan  was  never  charged  with  stealing. 
Nothing  ever  happened  with  respect  to 
the  charge,  but  the  police  had  a  record 
on  him.  The  chief  of  police  knew  about 
the  record,  when  he  called  Morgan  m. 
The  chief  said: 

I  would  like  to  have  you  a."?  my  assistant. 
but  there  is   the  record  of  two  arrests. 

Morgan  said; 

That  Is  not  fair.  I  never  did  anything 
wrong      I  never  stole  a  tire 

The  chief  said; 

There  are  two  ways  to  expunge  a  record. 
You  must  either  g'j  before  the  court  and 
make  a  request,  or  we  will  expunge  It  in  this 
way — 

And  the  chief  put  the  record  in  his 
desk. 

Morgan,  a  believin?  youth  with  con- 
fidence in  his  own  innocence,  thought 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  never  heard 
about  the  charges  for  a  long  time.  He 
signed  an  afQdavit  assertin<j  that  he  was 
unjustly  picked  up  The  chief  of  police 
said ; 

The  record  is  expunged  and  I  have  no 
record. 

So  Morgan  made  the  statement  on  his 
form  57,  indicating  his  answer  to  be 
that  he  was  not  arrested. 

As  a  young  man,  he  thought  the  whole 
affair  was  a  cruel  injustice. 

The  question  was  asked  Morgan: 

Why  didn't  you  say  that  you  paid  $25  for 
an  assault? 

He  said : 
Well,  I  forgot  it. 

There  are  two  who  know  whether  or 
not  Morgan  is  telling  the  truth.  One  is 
Morgan  himself,  and  the  other  is  Al- 
mighty God.  Beyond  that  point  we 
would  have  to  convict  this  nominee  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Only  Morgan 
and  God  know  whether  he  has  told  the 
truth.  Morgan  says  he  forgot  it,  and  I 
am  not  ready  to  play  God. 

Today  we  are  considerin?  conflrma- 
tion  of  the  nomination  of  Mr  Morgan. 
A  statement  was  made  about  Mr.  Morgan 


being  for  piblic  power  Why  is  not  the 
.statement  f.mshed''  He  is  for  consumer 
interests,  wiich  is  why  I  am  for  Morgan. 
He  is  for  ttie  consumer,  as  he  was  for 
the  consumer  when  he  was  public  utili- 
ties commissioner  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Lest  we  b?  quick  with  our  indictments, 
libels,  and  .'landers,  let  us  consider  what 
his  neighbors  think  about  him. 

Let  us  go  to  the  people  who  were  his 
neighbors — his  fellow  citizens  of  Oregon. 
Let  us  go  to  the  people  who  know  this 
man.  and  iee  what  they  have  to  say 
about  him.  If  anyone  can  find  a  woman 
m  the  Uni:ed  States  who  is  more  re- 
.spected  and  more  admired  than  Edith 
Green  of  tiie  State  of  Oregon,  I  want  to 
know   it      T\\\s  is  what  she  said; 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  lo  appear  before  this  connmUtee 
With  Howard  Morgan.  I  have  known  him  for 
many,  many  years  and  I  of  course  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  position  on  the  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon. 

Does  she  stop  there?  I  ask  Senators 
to  listen  tc  the  rest  of  her  statement. 
Let  us  listen  to  how  she  speaks  of  this 
so-called  li;ir.  this  alleged  p^'rjurer: 

Mr  M'^rga:!  Is  a  pverson  of  tremendous  In- 
tellectual Capacity.  He  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned Integrity  and  courage  and  he  Is  also 
a  very  art  leu  ate  spokesman  for  those  causes 
in  which  he  telleves. 

Does  she  stop  there?  Listen  to  the 
rest  of  it : 

I  have  kncwn  not  only  him  but  also  his 
wonderful  family  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  served  his  State 
exceedingly  well  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  Oregon  will  take  great  pride,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  In  the  fact  that 
his  talents  have  been  recognized  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Is  that  John  P.astore  saying  that?  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland,  who 
did  not  int  mately  know  this  man  in 
Oregon,  whfi  is  saying  that?  Is  it  .said 
by  Senator  Muskie  from  the  great  State 
of  Maine,  who  did  not  know  this  man  in 
Oreeon?  No;  it  is  Edith  Green,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  his  State  of  Oregon. 
who  has  known  him  for  many  years. 

Is  there  better  proof  than  that? 
Where  can  we  find  stronger  proof  than 
that^  Let  us  look  at  what  our  distin- 
truished  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMrs.  NextbercerI  has  said. 
She  is  surely  an  authority.  I  cer- 
tainly will  accept  her  as  my  authority. 
Mrs.  Neuberecr  said; 

Mr.  Morgan  is  well  known  In  o\ir  State.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  his  association  with 
my  husband  when  they  were  colleagues  In 
the  Oregon  State  Leglslattire. 

Howard — 

Not  "Mr.  Morgan" — but  as  one  who 
knows     him     well    and     respects     him 

highly — 

Howard  re-:elved  the  acclaim  of  Gov. 
Robert  Holmes,  of  Oregon,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed utlll+y  commissioner.  There  were 
those  in  the  State  who  had  some  reservations 
about  this  apjxjlntment.  Yet  after  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  been  serving  In  the  capacity  which 
he  did,  many  changed  their  minds.  Even 
though  their  points  of  view  might  have  dif- 
fered, they  stixxi  up  and  spoke  for  his  fair- 
ness and  conrunended  him  highly. 

Editorial  comment  around  our  State  after 
this  appointment  was  made  by  the  President 


has  been  of  great  interest.     I  would  like  to 
quote  from  some  of  these. 

The  Medford  Mall  Tribune,  which  Is  an  Im- 
portant paper  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  observed  that  liCr.  Morgan  "Is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  his  concept  of  public  In- 
terest, the  interests  of  all  the  people  rather 
than  a  few." 

That  is  what  I  like  about  Mr  Moiiran. 
the  fact  that  he  is  Interested  In  the 
many,  not  the  vested  few. 

I  voted  for  him  in  committee  I  shall 
vote  for  him  on  the  floor  I  shall  vote 
for  him  not  because  he  believes  in  pub- 
lic power  but  because  he  believes  in  the 
little  man,  the  man  who  has  to  pay  the 
bill,  the  consumer  of  America.  That  is 
why  I  am  for  Mr  Morgan.  He  is  a  con- 
sumer man.  He  believes  in  and  protects 
the  consumer  interest — the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  could  read  from  the  testimony  of 
Representative  ULLM.fN.  It  is  part  of 
the  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
almost  a  litany  of  commendation  and 
eulogy  and  tribute  and  respect  and  rec- 
ognition. These  are  my  witnesses. 
They  are  my  documents.  Tins  is  my 
proof. 

This  is  why  I  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  found  a  good  man 
in  Howard  Morgan  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Because  he  ha^  found  him. 
I  congratulate  him.  Because  I  feel  the 
way  I  do,  I  shall  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination.  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  without  reserva- 
tion they  vote  to  confirm  this  great  pub- 
lic servant  and  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  to  commend  him  on 
his  courageous  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  for  Howard  Morgan.  I 
wish  to  add.  in  the  context  of  his  re- 
marks, some  repercussions  of  this  par- 
ticular case  which  I  have  encountered 
around  the  country  in  connection  with 
public  political  forums  on  what  are 
called  on  many  occasions  the  political 
responsibility  of  American  life  today. 
These  are  seminars  in  form  in  which 
businessmen,  clubwomen,  and  young 
people  are  invited  to  ask  questions  about 
and  inquire  into  the  status  of  public 
service  in  America. 

Invariably,  whether  we  were  in  the 
East  or  Middle  West  or  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  question  always  came  back 
to:  How  can  we  attract  better  men  to 
public  life  when  they  can  only  expect 
to  have  all  the  minutiae  of  their  youth- 
ful past  scrutinized  and  held  up  before 
all  the  public  with  some  kind  of  dis- 
grace? As  a  result,  men  and  women  of 
the  greatest  responsibility  are  deterred 
from  serving  in  the  public  service,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  their  families 
and  relatives  and  friends  subjected  to 
the  kind  of  excoriation  which  is  being 
visited  on  Howard  Morgan  today.  Tor- 
turing an  understandable  past  is  one  of 
the  great  deterrents,  in  my  judgment,  to 
attracting  to  the  high  level  of  respon- 
sibility of  public  service  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  that  we  desperately  need. 

The  case  of  Howard  Morgan  Is  one  of 
the  best  cases  in  point.  I  believe  his 
case  points  up  two  things  that  we  ought 
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to  bear  in  mind  in  regard  to  our  public 
responsibility.  One  .s  the  imperative 
need  for  trying  to  ki-ep  thi.s  matter  in 
perspective,  to  equate  that  which  is  im- 
portant with  the  proi  er  level  of  re.spon- 
sibility.  and  keeping  n  its  proper  place 
that  which  is  a  part  of  the  process  ol 
growing  up 

Likewise,  I  believe  our  system  pos- 
sesses one  freedom  i  hat  we  ought  to 
hold  very  dear.  That  is  not  only  the 
freedom  to  make  a  mistake,  if  a  mistake 
was  ever  made,  but  a  fretxiom  to  learn 
from  that  mistake  and  to  move  on  into 
the  full  responsibili.y  of  citizenship 
and  public  service  in  this  country. 

I  believe  we  threat  I'D  to  violate  both 
the  attraction  of  public  life  to  people  of 
responsibility  and  the  principle  that  a 
man  has  a  rlKht  to  mtke  a  mistake,  with 
the  freedom  and  the  right  to  learn  from 
that  mistake  in  order  to  serve  his  coun- 
try better.  Both  of  these  being  issues 
central  to  the  career  cf  Howard  Morgan, 
it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  could  do  no 
greater  service  than  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  here  and  now  today, 
that  we  applaud  a  min  who  makes  the 
grade,  who  proves  his  caliber,  who 
proves  his  Interest  at  the  right  time  in 
the  life  of  a  man  w'no  seeks  a  public 
career,  with  all  cf  its  hazard.*?,  and  that 
we  do  justice  to  the  cause  we  say  our 
system  really  seeks  to  perpetuate,  at  a 
time  that  we  are  holding  this  system 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  be- 
seechment  from  us  that  they  seek  to 
emulate  what  we  have  set  forth. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  lives 
of  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  but  I 
think  I  can  say,  with  clear  candidness, 
that  there,  but  for  th '  grace  of  God,  go 
I.  I  do  not  know  wicther  any  of  us, 
in  our  youth,  may  have  had  some  little 
incident  lifted  out  of  context  which  may 
have  proved  to  be  embarrassing  at  a 
subsequent  time,  dep<'nding  on  how  it 
was  held  before  the  r>ublic,  how  it  was 
treated  in  the  headlines,  how  it  was  as- 
sessed standing  alone  es  a  sinple  incident 
in  a  long  life  that  was  filled  with  con- 
tributions of  responsibility  and  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that;  we  will  not  in- 
dulge in  pettifogging  and  in  the  inciden- 
tal minutiae  of  a  mai's  pest.  We  are 
interested  in  his  pub'ic  record,  in  his 
present,  in  his  capabilities  for  future 
service  and  responsibility.  Only  on  this 
plane  do  we  justify  t.;ie  warranted  en- 
dorsement of  what  ^-e  regard  as  the 
American  system  of  jopular  responsi- 
bility in  public  servi<!e.  when  »'e  can 
hope,  through  that  fcrmula.  to  attract 
capable  men  and  wom=>n  of  our  country 
to  that  kind  of  dedicf.tion  which  alone 
will  enable  our  sjrsiem  to  .survive, 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  start  my  spe?ch  not  only  with 
the  salutation,  'Mr.  President."  bi:l  aLso 
with  the  .salutation.  "May  it  please  the 
court."  because  I  feel,  as  one  of  the  co- 
counsel  for  the  defense  in  this  proceed- 
ing,  that  I  .should  thus  refer  to  myself. 
In  f.^ct,  I  am  almost  tempLtd  to  move 
for  a  directed  ver^iict  of  acquittal  How- 
erer.  I  shall  kt  tiie  ci-se  go  to  the  jury 
in  a  few  momrrt..«  for  its  verdict  because 
procedurally  I  iiave  no  other  alternative 
I  am  satisfied  that  th(!  jury  will  give  us 
a  verdict  of  acquittal. 


There  is  really  nothing  more  to  .'ay 
after  the  brilliant  defpnse  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  !Mr  Pas- 
tope'  the  .'^f^nator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
BaktlettI,  and  the  Senator  from  W^-o- 
ming  fMr  M'^iEf  '  Now  I  .see  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Washington 
asking  me  to  yield,  so  before  I  present  my 
argument.  I  shall  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy. 

Mr  President,  I  had  planned  to  say 
some  things  concerning  Mr.  Morgan's 
personal  matters,  about  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  but,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  they  have  been  covered 
so  well  and  so  effectively,  that  1  think 
anything  I  might  say  not  only  would  be 
an  anticlimax  but  might  cause  some  of 
the  things  which  have  been  said  to  lose 
their  real  effectiveness. 

I  have  taken  part  in  the  consideration 
of  numerous  nominations  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commi-ssion  before  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  tlie  chairman.  In  every 
one  of  the  cases,  no  matter  who  the  Pres- 
ident was,  no  matter  whom  he  nomi- 
nates, there  is  always  the  tug  of  war 
between  the  private  and  the  public  utili- 
ties. That  is  so  no  matter  how  we  look 
at  it.  The  nominee  will  be  dubbed  a 
private  utihty  man  or  a  public  utility 
man,  or  a  consumers"  man,  or  an  oil  or 
a  gas  man.  Despite  what  we  hear  about 
the  nominee  or  what  is  brought  up  in  the 
hearings,  despite  what  his  personal 
biography  may  be.  there  is  always,  un- 
derneath, that  tug  of  war. 

I  shall  state  what  compels  me  to  favor 
the  nommation  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  this 
particular  instance;  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  bring  it  out  in  more 
detail.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  a  pub- 
lic utility  commissioner.  There  is  not 
a  board,  as  in  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  In  Oregon,  tlie  man  who  is 
selected  by  the  Governor  to  be  public 
utility  commissioner  acts  as  one.  He 
has  tremendous  power  to  make  decisions 
Ln  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
utiUty  controversy  is  constantly  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Morgsui  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  his  State  to  be  the  public 
utihty  comniissioner  of  Oregon,  and  he 
has  served  in  that  capacity.  I  have 
spoken  with  many  persons  about  Mr. 
Morgan's  tenure  of  oflBce  and  how  he 
handled  the  complex,  controversial,  and 
sometimes  political  cases  which  came 
before  the  board  in  the  controversy 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  between 
the  private  and  the  public  utilities. 
Without  exception,  whether  it  was  the 
president  of  a  large  utility  company  or 
a  member  of  my  own  utihty  district, 
or  pubUc  power  ofBcials,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  all  have  said,  whether 
they  liked  Mr.  Morgan's  decision  or  not. 
that  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  fair  and 
objective.  These  arc  qualities  that  are 
most  difficult  to  .sccnre  in  a  man  who  is 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

This  is  what  compels  me,  leaving  cut 
other  factors,  to  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

I  h.ave  known  Mr.  Morgan  personally 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  setm 
him  off  and  on  for  many  rears  In  serv- 
ing in  his  position  he  has  acquired  more 


re.spect  from  both  side.s  than  any  other 
man  whom  I  know  who  has  .served  a:^  an 
Oregon  public  utility  commissioner. 

I  think  Mr  Morgan,  with  his  great 
experience,  will  become  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  will  call  the  shots  there  in  the  same 
way  he  called  them  as  public  utility 
commi.ssioner  of  Oregon  That  is  what 
compels  me  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Morgan.  The  other  in- 
cidents do  not  bother  me  too  much. 
one  way  or  the  other,  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  we  have 
heard  about  them  and  read  about  them 
for  years  in  my  State  of  Waship.cton 
and  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  think  the  appoir.tment  of  Mr  Mor- 
gan is  one  of  the  best  appointments  that 
have  been  made.  It  is  seldom  that 
someone  can  be  found  who  has  the  kind 
of  record  and  the  type  of  experience 
which  will  fit  him  for  the  difficult  office 
of  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi.s.slon  Too  often,  norrunees  have 
tended  to  lean  more  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  that  is  what  causes  trouble. 
That  is  why  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  one  of  the  best  that  have  ever 
come  b'^fore  the  Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  for 
his  \ery  sound  defen.se  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
I  completely  a&ree  with  every  evaluation 
of  Mr.  Morgan  which  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  h.as  set  forth. 

Mr  President  th^  Senate  is  makini  a 
leeislative  record  today.  In  fairness  to 
the  nominee.  I  think  all  will  agree  that 
in  my  capacity  as  senior  Senator  from 
Orepon  I  owe  it  to  the  nominee,  I  owe  it 
to  my  State,  and  I  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  the  counti-y  to  make  the  statements 
I  include  in  the  speech  I  am  about  to  de- 
liver, because  I  think  that  is  only  the 
fair  and  right  thine  to  do.  It  wiil  not  be 
a  lone  speech,  but  it  will  be  a  record 
which,  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  legislative  hi.stor\-  of  the  nomination, 
needs  to  be  made. 

I  believe  Senators  will  agree  tiiat  dur- 
ing my  almost  17  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  followed  a  course  of  action  ih.  re- 
gard to  nominations  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Presidents  who  have  served  dur- 
ing- that  period  of  time  which  has  re- 
sulted in  my  being  referred  to.  on  some 
occasions,  as  one  of  the  watchdocs  of 
nominations.  I  stand  on  that  ri-cord  I 
have  opposed  nominations  as  the  Record 
will  show.  when,  in  my  judgment,  the 
nominees  failed  to  meet  one  of  the  four 
historic  criteria  that  every  nominee  must 
meet  in  order  to  qualify,  m  my  ii:d.,ment, 
for  a  presidential  nomination  under  the 
advise  and  consent  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ana  that  cntenon  is  ch.;racter. 

If  a  man  is  lacking  in  good  clir.racter, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  believing  him 
to  be  lacking  in  eood  character,  will  not 
vote  lo  confiiTn  his  nrmination  Tliat  is 
my  position  whether  the  nomiiT^e  comes 
from  Oregon  or  aiiN'where  el.se  m  the 
Nation,  because  the  fact  i.s  that  there  are 
men  who  are  or  h.avt-  been  President  of 
the  United  States  who  could  be  called  as 
my  witnesses  and  who  would  te.'-nfy  that 
when  certain  names  from  Oregon  were 
being  considered  on  several  occasions — 
to  be  exact     three— I  intervened  before 
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those  nominations  ever  were  submitted 
and  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  if  they 
vere  submitted,  I  would  object  to  them, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  nominees 
v.ere  lackint;  either  in  character  or  in 
one  of  the  other  of  the  four  criteria 
which  are  binding,  in  my  jud::;ment.  upon 
tr.e  Senate  under  the  advise-and-con- 
sent    clause    of    the    Constitution. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  that  statement, 
I  wish  to  make  this  record  this  afternoon, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
support  of  this  ?reat  citizen  of  my  State, 
whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  honored  by  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  by  nominat- 
ing him.  the  President  has  honored  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
I_lea5ure  that  I  support  President  Ken- 
nedy s  nomination  of  Howard  Morgan. 
cf  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  been  a  trusted  and  admired  friend 
cf  mine  for  many  years:  but.  beyond 
that,  iif  IS  a  .scholar  who  has  studied  and 
worked  in  the  field  of  utility  regulation 
for  more  than  20  years.  He  is  known 
and  respected  throughout  my  State  as  a 
fcar.e.-is  and  incorruptible  public  servant; 
he  has  the  breadth  of  outlook  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  which  enable  him 
to  rise  above  partisanship  and  narrow 
dogma,  and  he  has  an  imswerving  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest. 

In  short.  Mr.  Morgan  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  man  needed  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commi';sion  during  the  past  8  years. 
just  as  he  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man 
President  Kennedy  pledged  himself  to 
appoint  to  the  regulatory  agencies.  I 
do  not  think  the  President  could  have 
selected  a  better  man  for  this  heavy 
lespon.sibility,  and  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  now  on  the  choice  he  has  made. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know. 
parti.san  attacks  have  been  made  on  Mr. 
Morgan  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  discuss  and  ana- 
lyze these  attacks.  Although  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  need  to  draw  a  dia- 
gram for  my  colleagues,  they  know 
perfectly  well  where  these  attacks  come 
from.  ^""^ 

In  fact,  if  memory  serves  me  right, 
every  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission during  the  past  30  years  who  was 
devoted  to  the  public  interest  had  to  un- 
dergo the  same  kind  of  ordeal  which  Mr. 
Morsian  is  undergoing  now — the  only  dif- 
ference^ being  that  those  men  were  at- 
tacked only  after  they  had  served  as 
Commi.=sioners  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate their  dedication  to  the  public  in- 
terest, whereas  Mr  Morgan  has  the  di.«- 
tincUon  of  being  singled  out  for  attack 
even  before  being  sworn  into  oflBce.  The 
reason  for  that  is,  of  course,  his  record  as 
Public  Utility  Commissioner  in  Oregon, 
where  he  is  regarded  a.s  the  best  man  to' 
serve  in  that  capacity  m  the  last  40  years. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  two  members  of  the  Federal  Power 


Commission  who  were  attacked  for  their 
defense  of  the  public  interest  were  Le- 
land  Olds  and  Thomas  Buchanan;  and  is 
it  not  also  true  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Olds,  a  statement  he  had  made  some  20 
years  before  was  dug  up  and  was  used 
against  him;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  nothing  was  proved  against 
him.  but  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
was  nevertheless  refused?  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  those  were  the 
two  cases  I  had  in  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  statement  I  made  a  moment 
ago.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  completing  the  record. 

Not  since  Clyde  Aitchison  left  the 
Oregon  Commission,  to  serve  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  1917. 
have  we  in  Oregon  had  a  commissioner 
to  regulate  our  local  utilities  who  dis- 
played the  courage,  brains,  tenacity,  hard 
work,  and  judgment  brought  to  that 
assignment  by  Howard  Morgan. 

As  I  shall  demonstrate  shortly,  the 
utility  executives  who  understand  the 
benefits  of  honest,  fair,  and  firm  regula- 
tion were,  and  still  are,  among  those  who 
honor  and  respect  Mr.  Morgan  for  the 
work  he  did.  But  there  are  other  utility 
executives — I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  a 
minority — who  had  grown  accustomed 
to  regulating  the  regulatory  agencies 
themselves,  both  in  Oregon  and  in  Wash- 
ington, DC;  and  it  is  these  men  who 
exerted  themselves  to  defeat  Grovernor 
Holmes,  under  whom  Mr.  Morgan  served. 
It  is  these  men  who  are  now  stimulating 
the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Morgan,  by  which 
they  hope  to  prevent  him  from  serving 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Not  as  a  personal  friend,  but  as  a  fel- 
low Oregonian  who  has  watched  care- 
fully the  high  caliber  of  service  which 
this  man  has  brought  to  public  life  in 
Oregon.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  this 
nomination  and  let  Mr.  Morgan  take  up 
the  work  which  the  President  has  as- 
signed to  him. 

In  my  capacity  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  make  this  recommenda- 
tion; and  in  my  capacity  as  a  friend, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  nominee, 
knowing  him  to  be  incorruptible,  I  make 
this  recommendation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  not  based  merely  upon  the 
zeal  and  industry  which  Mr.  Morgan 
brings  to  the  work  before  him,  or  even 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a  champion  of 
the  consuming  public,  who  is  needed  so 
very  much  on  the  FPC. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago.  he  is  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Morgan  because  he  is 
for  the  consumers;  and.  of  cour.se.  after 
all.  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  an 
agency  of  the  Congress,  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  has  the  resporisibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumers'  interest.  That 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  agency,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  recom- 
mendation even  more  strongly  on  the 
basis  of  the  studied  fairness  and  the 
judicious  care  with  which  Mr.  Morgan 
approaches  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  not  know  that  Oregon 


has  the  only  1-man  utility  commis- 
sion among  the  50  States.  This  means 
that  for  2  years  Mr.  Morgan  handled  all 
matters  involving  rates  and  services  of 
all  utilities,  including  hght,  gas.  power, 
water,  telephone,  telegraph,  trucks, 
buses,  and  railroads,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  did  so  absolutely  alone.  He 
had  his  stafT  to  help  him.  of  course,  but 
there  was  no  reviewing  authority  for  the 
nearly  2.500  signed  orders  which  he  is- 
sued to  the  utilities  of  the  State,  except 
for  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts.  Of 
this  large  number  of  orders,  less  than  20 
have  been  appealed  to  the  circuit  courts 
of  Oregon. 

I  am  informed  that  of  these,  only 
three  were  overruled  by  the  circuit 
courts,  and  that  as  of  this  moment  not 
a  single  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  orders  has 
been  overturned  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  is  an 
amazing  record,  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Oregon  con- 
sider Mr.  Morgan  to  be  the  most  vigorous 
champion  of  the  public  interest  to  serve 
them  in  more  than  a  generation,  it  is 
an  almost  incredible  record. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  dem- 
agog, holding  the  job  Mr.  Morgan  held 
in  Oregon,  to  become  known  as  a 
champion  of  the  public  interest.  All  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  issue  a 
stream  of  reckless  orders  denying  rate 
increases  to  the  utilities,  demanding  in- 
creases in  their  services,  and  in  general 
criticizing  and  attacking  their  officials. 
But  in  Oregon  we  have  fine  courts  and 
very  capable  judges;  and  it  is  not  a  sim- 
ple matter  now.  nor  has  it  ever  been  pos- 
sible, for  a  commissioner  to  behave  in 
such  fashion  and  to  have  his  orders  sus- 
stained  by  the  courts.  Not  only  were 
Mr.  Morgans  orders  sustained;  he  also 
earned  the  respect  of  all  but  a  few  die- 
hards  among  the  State's  utility  execu- 
tives. 

Consider  this  excerpt  from  an  unso- 
licited letter  written  after  Mr.  Morgan's 
nomination  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  announced  this  year.  This 
letter  is  signed  by  the  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Oregon's  third 
largest  electric  utility,  and  it  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

While  you  were  utility  commissioner  of 
Oregon,  I  recall  there  were  on  several  occa- 
sions customers'  Inquiries  and  complaints 
Involving  our  company.  In  each  Instance 
your  decision  was  made  promptly  and  was 
fair  lx)th  to  our  customers  and  to  ourselves, 
with  the  result  that  our  customer  relations 
were  Improved. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  appointment  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  This  appointment  I  think  will 
add  strength  to  the  Commission. 

Or  consider  this  excerpt  from  sun- 
other  unsolicited  letter,  written  when 
Mr.  Morgan  announced  his  resignation 
as  commissioner  in  Oregon.  This  letter 
is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Oregon's 
second  largest  electric  utility,  and  it 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  had  more 
than  a  normal  number  of  matters  before 
you  for  approvals,  primarily  Involving  finan- 
cial procedures,  such  as  new  bond  or  deben- 
ture Issues,  new  common  stock  financing, 
and   various   Interim    bank   credit   arrange- 
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ments.  Tt  se^mc  to  m »  spproprtate  to  but 
at  thl«  t:me  tf.,it  I  ha>e  been  most  pleased 
with  the  cjiuideratli'ii  we  hiiTe  receWed 
from  you  and  your  aMociutes.  ManifesUy 
you  liad  to  be  c«ji.v;n<tKl  .jf  Uie  uier.t  i^ 
our  petitions,  but  once  (x>nvlnced  you  moved 
expeditiously  to  give  us  the  required  ap- 
provals nnd  In  a  most  cooperative  mar.ner 
I  think  the  record  shou  d  show  that  with  re- 
rpect  to  thea*  matter?  the  attention  and 
cooperation  you  have  ?lven  Portlaiid  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co  can  only  be  desrrlbed  a* 
excellent.    We  thank  you. 

This  testimonial  on  oiy  part  is  not  new 
It  was  volunteered  in  my  talk  before  the  New 
York  Society  of  Analysts  laat  May:  and  many 
times  I  have  replied  Ir  similar  vein  to  In- 
quiries from  lnTe«im*nt  and  commercial 
bankers  throughout  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  such  centers  as  New  York,  Clil- 
cftgo.  San  Francisco,  and  Portland. 

These  comments  b>  responsible  utility 
executives  certainly  do  not  confirm  cer- 
tain newspaper  comrrents  that  Mr  Mor- 
gan is  a  zealous  pioponent  of  public 
power  who  would  find  himself  unable  to 
treat  private  power  :'airly.  The  record 
is  clear  that,  while  giving  Oregon  its  first 
taste  in  more  than  a  ireneration  of  \'igor- 
ous  regulation  in  thp  public  Interest,  he 
treated  the  utility  companies  with  scru- 
pulous fairness,  earring  the  respect  of 
almost  every  utility  executive  and  lawyer 
in  Oregon. 

But  not  qmte  all  of  them  It  has  been 
said.  Mr.  President,  that  so  far  a.'^  regu- 
lation is  concerned,  u'ility  rxecvrtives  can 
be  divided  into  two  cla.s.ses  those  who 
demand,  expect,  ard  appreciate  fair 
treatment,  and  thase  who  are  afraid 
that  Is  what  they  a-e  about  to  get.  I 
have  quoted  from  letters  written  by  ex- 
ecutives who  are  clearly  in  the  first  cate- 
gory. But  we  also  have  some  who  are 
Just  as  clearly  in  the  sectmd  category  in 
Oregon  and  elsewhere  in  this  country', 
and  I  think  they  have  had  a  hand  in  try- 
ing to  stir  up  votes  against  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's confirmation  These  men  do  not 
want  fairness  and  they  do  not  respect  or 
appreciate  it  wyien  they  get  it. 

What  they  want.  \n  plain  language,  is 
a  set  of  regulatory  atpncies  which  can 
be  regulated  by  the  utilities  To  get  this, 
they  must  have  Commissioners  who  are 
weak,  vacillating,  lazy,  or  dishonest,  and 
they  know  Howard  Morcan  is  none  of 
these  things.  TTierefore  they  don't  want 
him  and  from  their  point  r  f  view  any 
tactics  which  prov:de  the  faintest  hoise 
of  blocking  his  r.ominatun  are  luslifiid. 

So  far  as  I  am  cc«icemed.  the  tactics 
which  thpy  have  adopted  in  a  vain  and 
foolish  attempt  t^)  stop  Mr  Moruar.  > 
appointment  are  revolting  and  I  dn  not 
intend,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary,  to 
spend  more  than  a  moment  m  discu.«;s]ng 
them.  Mr.  Morgan's  enemies  have  in- 
dicated by  their  own  tactics  how  pitifully 
weak  is  th^ir  case  against  him.  and  I 
do  not  propose,  by  means  of  a  long  de- 
fense, to  obscure  tl>e  weakness  and  silli- 
ness of  the  innuendoes  and  in.-inuaiions 
they  rely  on. 

It  has  t)een  said  that  Mr  Morgan 
would  not  be  able  to  get  a  bor.d  from 
a  bonding  company  siich.  for  example 
as  tl  e  company  which  wa.'^  mentioned, 
the  Mary lii lid  ra.'^ualty  c:o  Well,  let 
us  l(K)k  at  the  record.  1  he  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.  bonded  Mr.  Morgan  a.s 
public   utility   commissioner  of  Oregon. 


efTerttre  January  16.  1967  The  bond. 
in  the  amount  of  $40  000  in  favor  of  the 
state  of  Orecon,  covered  Howard  Mor- 
gan in  his  capacity  as  payroll  offleer. 
public  utility  commi.'^sioner.  State  of 
Oregon  It  i?  bond  No  90-501554.  is- 
.■^led  by  the  Maryland  Casualty  ([To.. 
Baltimore.  Md 

I^t  me  say.  that  wa^  1957  The  dis- 
cussion about  Mr  Morran'<  affairs  m 
connection  with  the  tire  matter — which 
I  shall  come  to  in  a  moment — and  the 
fisticufTs  afTair.  are  well  known  in  C  re- 
pon.  They  have  been  publicized  in  C  re- 
Bon  for  years,  and  have  been  a  matte-  of 
F>olitlcal  di.scussion  in  our  State.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  investigating 
ability  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
In  1957  it  issued  that  bond.  Of  course 
the  bond  remained  in  effect  throughout 
the  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  a 
public  utility  commissioner. 

There  is  another  bond  Issued  by  what 
company?  The  Maryland  Casualty  Co 
It  was  suggested  this  afternoon  that 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  would  not 
bond  a  nominee  such  as  Mr,  Mon;an 
It  has  done  so,  twice.  This  second  bond 
number  90-501553,  the  same  date  as 
the  previous  bond.  January  16.  1957. 
covering  Howard  Morgan  as  public  util- 
ity commissioner  of  Oregon,  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  effective  throughout 
his  term  of  office,  which  ended  Jan- 
uary 12.  1959. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uniinimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recok:)  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  telegram  I 
have  received  f'-om  C.  M.  Pratt,  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  Marj'land  Casualty 
Co..  Portland.  Oreg..  setting  forth  the 
information  I  gave  in  my  statement,  "hat 
the  company  had  issued  two  bonds  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PoBTLAND.  Oreg 
Senator  Wattti:  C  Morsh, 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Wttshinffton.   DC: 

Canflrmlng  my  telephone  can\t  rsatlon 
this  date  with  your  secretary.  Mr  WlUlam 
Berg,  wlfih  to  advise  we  executed  eftective 
January  16,  1»57,  public  official  bond 
90-501553  on  behalf  of  Howard  Morgan  In 
favor  State  of  Oregon  tn  the  amount  of 
$10,000  covering  his  position  public  utility 
commissioner  stop.  We  also  executed  ef- 
fective Janu..ry  16.  1957.  bond  on  his  behalf 
favor  btate  of  Ortgon  in  the  amount  of 
MO.OOO  covering  his  poslUon  payroll  officer 
public  utility  department  stop.  Both  bonds 
terminated  up>on  expiration  of  term  of  of- 
fice January   12.   1959. 

C     M     PR.fTT. 

Resident  Manager. 

Mj-  MORSR  Mr.  President,  here  is 
a  man  who.  beginning  in  college,  has 
held  positions  of  public  and  private  trust 
for  an  almost  unbroken  period  of  25 
years,  positions  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
associates  and  fellow  citizens  who  know 
him  far  better  than  all  but  a  few  of  us 
who  must  pass  judgment  on  him  here  in 
Wa.shiiu''U>n  He  has  held  numerous 
chairmanships  and  presidencies,  ha'^ 
been  &  legislator,  has  been  the  head  of 


his  political  party  in  Oregon  durtng 
n<='arly  5  years  of  the  greatest  pohtical 
turmoil  that  State  has  ever  seen. 

May  I  ,'^y  to  my  EXemocratic  colleagues 
here  I  have  met  Mr  Morgan  on  tx)th 
Rides  of  the  political  platform.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  campaien  against  Howard 
Mon:'an  and  to  campaign  with  Howard 
Morean.  because  when  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican I  was  enea^-pd  in  political  cam- 
pai.ens  with  Howard  Morgan  m  Oregon 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  can  testify  to 
his  complete  fairne.s.<;  and  complete  par- 
tiality and  to  his  insistence  that  we 
let  the  facts  ^^peak  for  themselves.  And 
I  had  the  privilege  of  campaieninc  and 
working  with  Mr  Morean  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  during  tlie  period  of  time 
when  Mr  Morgan  was  chairman  of  the 
party  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I 
talk  about  this  man's  character.  This 
man  has  a  fine  character,  and  he  meets 
the  character  test  ol  the  advi.sp  and  con- 
sent clau.se  of  the  Constitution.  He  i:as 
been  singled  out  for  positions  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility  by  thf^  Gover- 
nor of  hi.s  State  and  by  such  figures  on 
the  national  scene  as  Gov.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  and  now  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Is  there  any  critici.sm  of  the  way  :n 
which  Mr  Morean  has  handled  his  many 
and  hea^-y  burdens  of  trust  over  these 
25  years?  Not  one  word  In  fact,  he 
not  only  still  has  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  every  individual  and  organization 
which  relied  upon  his  inteenty  during 
that  period,  he  also  has  the  unquali- 
fied respect  of  many  honorable  men  who 
were  under  political  oblleation  to  oppose 
him  during  those  years  The  reason 
Howard  Morgan  enjoy.s  this  kind  of  sup- 
port from  his  colleaeues  and  i-p.^pect 
from  his  opponer-its  is  verv'  simple  They 
know  that  m  the  positions  he  has  held 
he  has  been  subjected  to  every  temp- 
tation and  every  intimidation  that  "an 
be  put  in  the  path  of  a  man  in  public 
life.  And  they  know  that  never  once 
has  hope  of  pain  or  fear  of  harm  swayed 
him  for  a  moment  from  the  energetic, 
thorough,  and  courageous  performance 
of  the  duties  entru.sted  to  him 

I  have  watched  Mr.  Morgan  in  many 
battles  which  many  might  have  felt  he 
did  not  have  to  fight  and  which  would 
not  have  brought  undue  criticism  if  he 
had  not  won.  but  I  have  never  seen  him 
take  a  backward  step  once  he  was  con- 
vinced the  ficht  should  fee  made  and  the 
i.ssue  should  be  joined. 

I  have  watched  him  handle  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  office  which  it 
would  have  been  child's  play  for  him  to 
manipulate  so  as  to  secure  political  and 
financial  advantaee.  but  neither  I  nor 
anyone  in  Oregon  has  ever  seen  him  do 
such  a  thing  Nor  have  we  ever  heard 
him  accused  of  such  a  thing. 

He  has  enemies,  it  is  true — who  among 
us  does  not  have  enemies?' — who  would 
not  hesitate  to  bring  any  charge  aeainst 
him — any  charge,  that  is  which  would 
be  believed 

But  the  charge  that  Howard  Morean 
ever  had  betrayed  or  ever  would  betray 
a  public  trust  i.-  not  believable  in  Oregon. 
It  should  not  be  believed  here  in  the 
Senate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
such  a  charge  has  not  been  made  here, 
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except  by  insinuation  and  inference. 
The  same  insinuations  were  made  public 
years  ago  in  Oregon  and  were  so  thor- 
oughly laughed  at  by  the  people  of  my 
State  that  nothm?  more  has  been  heard 
of  the  matter  for  nearly  10  years  until 
now.  when  Mr.  Morgan's  enemies  are 
making  another  try,  with  the  ?ame  ma- 
terial this  time,  in  an  attempt  to 
•  bamboozle"  Senators  who  are  not  aware 
of  his  record  of  honesty  in  his  own  State. 

What  Senators  are  being  asked  to  do 
is  to  ignore  Mr,  Morgan's  outstanding 
record  of  honest  public  service  over  the 
past  25  years  and  to  reject  him  for  fur- 
ther public  service  now  at  the  age  of 
47.  because  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  he  was  22  years  old,  he  was  ar- 
rested twice:  Once  involving  a  misun- 
derstanding so  trivial  and  groundless 
that  no  charge  was  filed  and  no  court 
action  taken,  and  once  involving  a  fist 
fight  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  intervened 
to  rescue  his  employer  who  had  been 
attacked  by  two  men.  and  because  years 
later  he  did  not  make  a  major  issue,  and 
file  a  voluminous  explanation  and  affi- 
davit about  these  two  incidents  while 
filling  out  forms  for  employment  with 
the  Government  and  service  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  should 
have  done  so,  for  his  failure  to  do  so 
has  given  his  enemies  an  opportunity 
for  a  nit-pickmg  attack  on  him  so  gro- 
tesquely out  of  proportion  to  the  inci- 
dents themselves  that  many  people  are 
asking  what  standards  of  sanity  and 
judgment  prevail  among  grown  men  in 
our  Government  today. 

"Why  did  he  not  report  these  events? 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr  Morgan  stated  candidly 
that  he  remembered  one  incident  quite 
well  but  considered  it  to  be  so  entirely 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  so  to- 
tally without  foundation,  and  so  irrele- 
vant to  the  rest  of  hus  life  and  record 
as  to  be  of  no  possible  importance,  and 
therefore  of  no  possible  interest  to  the 
Government.  The  other  incident,  he 
testified,  was  never  the  subject  of  any- 
thing more  than  hiunorous  interest  on 
the  part  of  anyone,  including  the  par- 
ticipants, and  over  the  course  of  the 
years  was  completely  forgotten  except  at 
long  intervals 

In  fact,  I  very  well  know  some  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  my  State 
about  the  incident.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  quite  a  little  melee.  The 
two  contractors  got  into  an  altercation, 
which  led  to  a  fistfight.  with  quite  a 
crowd  standing  around  on  the  construc- 
tion job. 

We  all  know  that  out  in  the  West, 
where  men  are  men.  this  is  not  uncom- 
mon, even  now.  So  long  as  the  fight 
was  fair,  the  attitude  was.  "Let  them 
fight  it  out"  When  the  a.ssociate  of  one 
of  the  contractors  tried  to  make  it  two 
against  one.  Morgan  did  not  think  that 
was  fair,  .so  Morgan  got  into  it  and 
pulled  the  man  ofT  his  employer's  back. 
There  was  an  pxchange  of  blows.  Mor- 
gan was  successful  in  throwing  this  fel- 
low to  the  ground.  He  did  not  think 
anything  more  about  it.  Two  days  later 
he  got  a  summons.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  waive  the  technicalities  and  to 
call   this    an   arrest,    but   Morgan   really 


got  a  summons  and  was  told  to  appear 
before  the  justice  court.  Tliat  is  what 
happened. 

Morgan  went  before  the  justice  court. 
The  conversation  went  something  like 
this;  He  explained  what  happened  to  the 
justice,  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  as  is  true 
with  regard  to  many  justices  of  the  peace 
in  my  State  and  in  many  other  States. 
Morgan  said,  "I  was  trying  to  maintain 
the  peace.  I  was  trying  to  stop  a  breach 
of  the  peace  when  I  pulled  this  man  oft 
my  employer's  back."  The  justice  of 
the  peace  said.  "Did  your  employer  ask 
you  to  do  so?"  He  said,  "No,  he  was 
too  busy  at  the  time.  I  pulled  him  off; 
that's  all  there  was  to  it." 

The  argument  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  the  law.  was  that  unless  Mor- 
gan had  been  asked  to  protect  his  em- 
ployer he  ought  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25. 
He  was  assessed  the  fine.  In  a  good  na- 
ture, he  paid  the  fine  and  thought  no 
more  about  the  incident.  That  is  the 
great  assault  and  battery  case. 

The  other  case  was  the  tire  case.  Mr. 
President.  As  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  brought  out, 
this  involves  another  technicality  as  to 
whether  there  really  was  an  arrest.  In 
this  case  Morgan  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer, and  had  not  been  paid.  He  had 
wages  due  him.  He  was  a  student  at 
college.  He  went  to  his  employer  and 
asked  for  payment.  He  needed  tires  for 
his  car,  and  the  employer,  who  was  short 
of  money,  said,  "I  have  some  tires  in  the 
warehouse.  Go  out  and  see  if  any  of 
them  will  fit  your  car."  One  of  the  tires 
was  the  tire  which  l)ecame  the  issue  in 
the  case.  It  fitted  Morgan's  car.  The 
employer  said,  "Take  it.  You  can  at 
least  trade  it  in  on  a  new  tire  if  you 
wish." 

Morgan  took  the  tire  to  the  service 
station.  At  the  service  station  it  was 
discovered  it  was  the  tire  reported  to 
the  service  stations  as  being  a  stolen 
tire,  and  service  stations  were  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  it.  The  tire  was  re- 
ported, and  Morgan  got  another  sum- 
mons as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

That  is  simply  a  procedure  in  our 
State.  A  man  is  given  a  summons  and 
is  told  to  report  to  the  jurisdiction  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  if  it  was  com- 
mitted. Therefore,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
other  county  on  the  basis  of  the  sum- 
mons. 

The  employer,  after  finding  out  about 
the  situation,  explained  immediately 
what  had  happened,  that  he  had  given 
Morgan  the  tire  in  part  payment  for 
back  wages,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
dismissed. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  made  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Portland  Chief  of  Police  some 
years  later,  at  the  time  Morgan  grad- 
uated from  Reed  College.  Morgan  made 
a  brilliant  record  at  Reed  College.  The 
chief  of  police  was  looking  for  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  he  called 
Morgan  in  and  offered  him  the  position 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  police.  He.  himself,  to  Morgan,  re- 
ferred to  the  tire  incident,  and  said  that 
he  had  taken  all  of  the  records  in  the 
case  from  the  files  because,  as  the  Sen- 


ator from  Rhode  Island  said,  there  were 
two  ways  of  handling  the  matter. 
Either  the  records  could  be  withdrawn 
from  the  files  because,  after  all  the  chief 
of  police  knew  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, or  Morgan  could  go  to  court  to 
ask  to  have  the  record  expunged.  The 
chief  of  police  decided  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  withdraw  the  record  from  the 
police  files,  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  arrest.  The  record  was 
withdrawn.  After  the  death  of  the 
chief  of  police,  the  record  was  found  by 
somebody  and  put  back  in  the  files 

Those  are.  in  broad  outline.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  operative  facts  in  regard  to 
the  incident. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to 
have  in  the  Record  Mr.  Morgan's  state- 
ment on  this  particular  subject,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  real  ironies  of  the  case. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  the  chief  of 
F>olice  decided  that  an  administrative 
error  had  occurred.  He  said  that  there 
were  two  ways  to  handle  it;  either  Mr. 
Morgan  could  go  to  court  and  have  the 
record  expunged,  or  he.  the  chief  of  po- 
lice, because  his  department  was  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  error,  could 
correct  the  error.  Mr.  Morgan  said  that 
he  did  not  have  the  money  at  that  time 
to  go  to  court,  and  the  chief  of  p>olice 
said.  "I  will  exercise  my  function  as  the 
chief  administrative  officer  in  the  office 
where  the  mistake  was  made,  and  I  will 
expunge  the  record  myself  '  He  did  ex- 
punge the  record.     He  took  the  file  out. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  what  Mr. 
Morgan  said,  for  it  represents  the  irony 
in  the  case.    He  said : 

Chief  Nlles  died,  as  I  said.  In  1946  or  1947. 
very  suddenly.  I  later  discovered  something 
I  am  going  to  put  In  the  record  now  so  that 
It  will  be  understood,  but  I  didn't  discover 
this  until  years  later  When  his  desk  was 
cleared  out  these  flies  which  he  had  volun- 
teered to  remove  from  varloxis  Jurisdictions 
were  found  In  a  desk  drawer  He  had  neg- 
lected to  destroy  them,  and  not  knowing 
anything  about  them  his  men  returned  them 
to  the  flies  In  Portland.  What  was  done 
about  the  other  two  Jurisdictions  I  don't 
know  and  I  have  never  Inquired. 

The  chief  of  police  said  he  had  taken 
them  out  of  the  F^I  files  and  out  of  the 
State  police  files  at  Salem,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Morgan  went  on  to  say  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  that  until  later. 
He  also  said: 

In  1948  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
while  that  legislature  was  In  session  In  1949 
I  was  approached  by  a  man  I  had  never  seen 
before  or  since  and  threatened  with  re- 
prisals Involving  these  records  If  I  did  not 
vote  for  a  slot  machine  bUl  that  was  on  the 
floor. 

The  situation  the  man  was  in  is  this: 
The  chief  of  police  had  expunged  the 
records.  What  was  he  to  do  when  the 
form  57  was  before  him?  He  had  every 
right  to  believe,  in  my  opinion,  that  inas- 
much as  an  administrative  error  had 
been  committed  and  the  record  had  been 
expunged,  he  had  no  reason  at  all  to 
put  that  on  a  form  57.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  I  thought  Mr.  Morgan 
was  entirely  too  contrite  about  this  in- 
cident. 


Mr.  Morgan  has  a  good  case  for  not 
putting  such  a  record  on  a  form  57. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  his  friend, 
the  chief  of  police,  if  he  had  noted  the 
incident  on  his  form  57?  The  chief  of 
police  might  have  said: 

You  Idiot.  I  took  this  record  out  of  the  file 
because  It  did  not  belong  there  Now  you 
are  trying  to  make  a  fool  out  of  me  by  say- 
ing you  were  arrested,  I  took  the  record 
from  the  file  because  there  was  no  arrest 
and  no  charge  should  have  been  made. 

To  illustrate  the  point  simply,  may  I 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon^ 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  EINGLE  Let  us  a.ssume  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  driving  down  a 
backroad  in  Oregon  with  his  pickup 
truck,  in  the  back  of  which  is  a  hog  with 
n  white  foot. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  might  very  well  do  so. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Let  us  further  assume 
that  the  sheriff  drives  up  behind  the 
pickup  and  stops  it.  He  asks,  "Mr. 
Morse,   where    did    you    get    the   hog?" 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  replies.  "I 
got  the  hog  from  Mr.  Eric.  He  gave  it 
to  me  for  working  2  days  on  his  hay 
baler." 

The  sheriff  then  says.  "That  hog  looks 
like  the  hog  that  was  stolen  from  C>' 
Perkins  over  In  Rabbit  Hollow. " 

Mr.  Morse  replies; 

I  know.  It  may  look  like  that  hog.  but  I 
got  that  hog  from  Mr  Eric 

The  sheriff  says: 

That  may  be  true,  but  you  must  turn 
around  and  follow  me  to  the  sheriff's  office 
until  I  check  the  Incident  out. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  turns 
around  and  drives  15  miles  back  to  the 
sheriffs  office.  The  sheriff  picks  up  the 
telephone  and  calls  Mr.  Eric.     He  .says: 

I  have  Mr  Mokse  In  my  office  and  he  has 
a  black  hog  with  a  white  foot  that  I  believe 
Is  a  hog  that  belongs  to  Cy  Perkins  over  In 
Rabbit  Hollow      Did  you  give  him  the  hog? 

Mr.  Eric  says: 

Yes.  I  gave  him  the  hog  I  gave  it  to  him 
for  2  days"  work  on  my  hay   baler. 

The  sheriff  says: 

I  will  have  to  go  out  and  talk  to  Eric  about 
that. 

The  sheriff  then  turns  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  says: 

Mr,  Morse.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you.  You 
will  have  to  unload  the  hog  and  get  your 
pay  from  Mr.  Eric  in  some  other  way. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  drives 
down  the  road  without  the  hog.  worry- 
ing about  how  he  will  get  his  2  days'  pay 
for  the  work  performed  on  the  hay  baJer. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  signed  a  form 
57  long  after  that  incident,  would  he 
record  if 

Mr  MOPiSE      Not  on  the  facts  stated. 

Mr.  ENGLE  My  allegorj'  is  a  simple 
statement  of  the  case.  Let  us  a.s.sume 
further  that  a  couple  of  days  later  some 
vicious  employee  in  the  sheriffs  office 
might  rememixr  that  the  Senator  was  in 
the  office  and  placed  a  notation  on  the 
record  saying,  'Mr  Morse — investiga- 
tion for  hog  stealing." 


If  someone  later  produced  the  record. 
I  suppose  the  sheriff  would  say  what 
the  sheriff  in  the  Morgan  incident  said: 

The  record  Is  Improperly  here.  You  were 
never  really  Investigated  for  hog  steallni?  at 
all.  You  were  merely  asked  to  come  in  to 
determine  what  had  occurred  with  reference 
to  the  hog  that  was  in  the  back  end  of  your 
pickup. 

The  illustration  shows  precisely  what 
happened  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Morgan 
would  have  been  wholly  justified  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  arrested  at  all.  that 
no  charge  was  made,  and  that  a  simple 
investigation  of  the  type  made  does  not 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  arrest,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  in  this  instance  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  barring  Mr.  Morgan  from 
the  great  public  office  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

Mr.  MORSE  Even  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing charged  with  hog  stealing.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  California  has  drawn 
a  parallel  case. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  nomination 
by  the  President  Mr.  Morgan  did  report 
the  first  incident  to  the  White  House  so 
that  no  one  there  would  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  its  inclusion  as  an  FBI  report. 
but  again  forgot  all  about  the  second 
incident,  the  assault. 

Nor  for  my  part  I  see  nothing  impor- 
tant and  certainly  nothing  sinister  in 
all  of  this.  These  two  ancient  incidents 
were  and  are  of  absolutely  no  imp>or- 
tance.  the  first  of  them  showing  Mr 
Morgan  to  be  completely  blameless  and 
the  second  actually  so  creditable  to  him 
that  one  of  the  Republican  Senators  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  was  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying  "Morgan  should  have 
had  a  medal  for  it  "  But  beyond  their 
lack  of  Impwrtance.  there  is  complete 
absence  from  the  committee  record  in 
this  matter  of  any  claim  by  any  individ- 
ual that  Mr  Morgan's  failure  to  report 
these  incidents  was  damaging  in  the 
slighte.st  degree  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  public  interest  or  to  any  individual 
anywhere.  All  that  is  claimed  is  that 
Mr.  Morgan  years  ago  violated  a  very 
technical  rule,  a  rule  which  I  know  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  feel  goes  too  far  and 
is  unnecessarily  harsh.  And  we  are  left 
by  Mr.  Morgan's  attackers  to  infer  that 
because  of  this  technical  violation  we 
should  permanently  deprive  the  public 
of  his  outstanding  ability  to  serve 

Mr  President,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee refused  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4  to  go 
along  u.ith  this  I  do  not  go  along  with 
it.  and  I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  go 
along  with  any  such  nonsen.se.  when  the 
Senate  votes  later  in  the  day  on  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination.  Editorial 
opinion  in  the  State  of  Oregon — which 
incidentally  is  90  percent  Republican — 
does  not  go  along  with  it  either  Since 
Mr  Morgan's  nomination  there  have 
been  numerous  editorials  concerning  him 
and  I  have  not  seen  one  which  is  adverse 
to  his  appointment 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr. 
Pastore  I  quoted  editorial  comments 
from  various  Oregon  newspapers  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs  Neuberger  l  to  the 
committee.  I  have  a  few  more  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer  during  my  presentation 


Since  the  attacks  on  him  began  .some 
6  weeks  ago  tliere  have  been  even  more 
editorials  than  before,  and  eveiy  single 
one  of  these  editorials  strongly  supports 
Mr.  Morgans  appointment.  I  shall  not 
burden  the  Record  with  all  of  these  edi- 
torials, but  I  do  want  Senators  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  lead  editorial  for  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  from  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  the  largest  paper  in  Oregon  and 
the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  new.spaper  that  claims  to 
be  an  independent  newspaper,  but  I 
always  refer  to  it  as  the  leading  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  the  State  because  its 
editorial  policy.  I  have  found  on  so  many 
legislative  issues,  is  Republican  and  not 
independent. 

This  editorial  is  in  its  entirety  except 
for  one  sentence  which  has  been  deleted 
in  part  to  remove  the  name  of  a  Repub- 
lican Senator  to  avoid  a  violation  of  Rule 
XIX  and  another  sentence  relating  to 
the  vote  in  the  committee: 

Howard  Morgan's  failure  to  list  on  military 
service  and  Government  Job  application 
forms  two  arrests  when  he  was  a  youngster — 
one  of  them  an  error,  the  other  for  an  ex- 
cusable fist  fight — was  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, perhaps,  but  certainly  no  grouiids  for 
disbarment  from  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  many  years 
later. 

The  campaign  to  discredit  him  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  *  •  •  dipped 
into  gutter  politics  In  employing  such  tactics 
Actxially.  no  one  is  fooled  The  opposition 
10  Mr  Morgan  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
petty  incidents  of  long  ago  It  Is  based  on 
Mr  Morgan's  New  Deal  public  power  record, 
and  the  belief  among  gas.  oil,  and  electric 
utility  executives  that  he  is  prejudiced 
against  them. 

Now  It  appears  that  he  will  weather  the 
attacks,  including  some  from  Democrats 
who  disliked  his  liberalism  and  tactics  as 
State  party  chairman,  or  his  support  of  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson  for  the  nomination  against 
John  F.  Kennedy  last  year.  The  Senate's 
decision  should  be  on  the  sole  basis  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  capacity  to  serve  impartially  on 
the  PPC.  a  position  for  which  his  education 
and  experience  qualifies  him. 

Oregon  knows  Howard  Morgan  as  a  tough 
p>olltlcal  inflghter,  the  man  who  had  most 
to  do  with  the  resurgence  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  this  State.  But  we  doubt  there  Is 
any  sympathy  here  with  the  shabby  tactics 
used  against  his  confirmation.  The  Senate 
should   seat   him    as    the   President's   choice 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will.  I  am 
sure,  have  no  trouble  recognizing  the  mi- 
nority views  concerning  this  nomination 
for  what  it  is;  a  thoroughly  biased,  po- 
litically motivated  document,  resting 
uf>on  insinuations,  innuendoes,  and  non- 
sequitur.  I  do  not  propose  to  spend 
more  time  on  this  document  than  it  mer- 
its, but  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  typical  items  in  it. 

For  example,  in  his  testimony.  Mr 
Morgan  submitted  a  list  of  positions  in- 
volving public  trust  which  he  has  held 
during  23  of  the  25  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  episodes  which  led  to 
the  present  attack  upon.  The  purpose 
of  this  list,  as  was  clearly  explained,  was 
to  show  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
his  associates  and  fellow  citizens  have 
always  reposed  in  Mr.  Morgan.  The  list 
begins  by  showing  within  2  years  of  the 
altercations  occurring  in  1936  and  1937, 
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his  fellow  students  had  elected  him  to 
the  student  council  and  then  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  student  body  at  Reed  Col- 
lege. The  minority  views  allude  to  the 
fact  that  the  Fleed  College  student  body 
at  thac  time  numbered  only  563  stu- 
dent.?, thus  implying  that  the  president 
cf  the  student  body  was  of  m:nur  or  no 
significance. 

Now  Mr.  President,  what  in  the  name 
cf  sanity  is  a  nonsequitur  like  that  do- 
ing in  a  serious  discussion  on  the  flo^^r  of 
the  U.S  Senate?  What  l^.as  the  si^'e  of 
the  student  body  got  to  do  with  the  de- 
gree of  its  confidence  in  Mr.  Morgan? 
The  fact  is  that  in  a  student  body  that 
small,  Mr.  Morgan  was  bound  to  be 
known  personally  to  all  hi.s  ftllow  stu- 
dents, whereas  in  a  larger  college  he 
might  have  been  known  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  voting. 

I  could  go  on  and  point  out  with  pride 
that  Reed  College  is  very  probably  the 
most  academically  distinguished  under- 
graduate college  in  America,  producing  a 
higher  proportion  of  Rhodes  scholars,  a 
higher  proportion  of  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  a 
higher  proportion  of  graduates  who  con- 
tinue in  graduate  school,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  graduates  who  achieve 
doctorates,  than  any  other  college  or 
university  in  America.  I  digress  long 
enough  to  testify,  as  one  who  taught  at 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  for  14  years  and  acted  as  its  dean 
for  13  years,  that  in  those  15  years  only 
two  students  who  came  to  us  after  grad- 
uating from  Reed  College  ever  ended  up 
below  the  top  10  percent  of  the  class  m 
the  law  school.  It  is  some  evidence  of 
the  academic  excellence  of  that  student 
body.  There  sits  at  my  right  as  I  pay 
these  deserved  tributes  to  Reed  College 
one  of  its  distinguished  former  profes- 
sors, the  Senator  from  Dhnois,  Paul 
Douglas.  He  knows  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  speak  of  this  being  a  college  of 
great  academic  distinction. 

Mr.  DOUGL^AS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  would  say  that  it  is  probably 
the  best  small  college  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that,  a-nd  I  am  sure  Reed 
College  and  its  alumni  will  be  proud  to 
have  that  statement  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

These  happen  to  be  facts,  and  they  are 
facts  which  should  give  Mr.  Morgan  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  having  been  .selected  for 
the  presidency  of  such  a  student  body. 
But  these  facts  are  no  more  relevant  to 
this  discu.'^sion  than  is  the  grotCrQue  sug- 
gestion of  the  minority  report  concern- 
in?  the  size  of  the  student  body. 

The  relevant  fact  here  is  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's fellow  students  regarded  him  then, 
just  as  his  friends,  fellow  citizen.s  and 
even  his  opponents  have  regarded  him 
ever  since,  as  a  decent,  trustworthy,  and 
responsible  person  who  might  properly 
be  singled  out  for  positions  of  honor  and 
public  scr-vice.  When  the  minority  re- 
port must  resort  to  weird  and  childish 
nonsequiturs  to  obscure  the.-^e  plain  facts, 
it  confesses,  to  my  mind,  a  .seriou.s  weak- 
nes-s  in  its  attack  agam.'^t  Mr.  Morgan. 

This  weakne.-^  continues  to  be  evident 
throughout  the  minority  report.  For 
example,  the  report  contains  a  long  and 


labored  insinuation  concerning  Mr  Mor- 
1,-an's  relationship  with  the  la'e  Joseph 
Eastman,  a  relatlon.■^hlp  in  which  Mr. 
Morgan  ha.s  every  rea.-on  to  take  pride 
Everyone  who  remembers  Mr.  Eiistman 
will  remember  that  this  very  great  man 
was  constantly  bringing  promising  young 
men  into  the  government — Into  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  CommLssion  and  into 
other  agencies  as  well.  These  young 
men  were  proteges  of  Mr.  Eastmans  in 
one  sen/^e — in  that  he  took  an  interest  in 
them  and  followed  their  progress,  some- 
times arranging,  as  in  Mr.  Morgan's  case, 
for  their  frequent  transfer  from  one  de- 
partment or  division  to  another  so  as  to 
speed  their  accumulation  of  experience 
in  government,  but  m  ail  other  respects 
these  young  men  were  strictly  on  their 
own.  They  did  not  receive  especially 
high  salaries — the  reverse  was  usually 
true — nor  did  they  receive  promotions 
more  rapidly  than  justified  by  experi- 
ence and  aptitude. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  these  young  men  for  a  few  months 
prior  to  his  naval  service  and  prior  to 
Mr.  Eastmans  death,  because  Mr.  Frank 
I  andeburg.  District  Director  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  secured  a  copy  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
graduating  thesis  and,  without  his 
knowledge,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Eastman  to  be 
read.  This  led,  within  a  period  of  a  few 
months,  to  Mr.  Morgan's  service  in  the 
Offlce  of  Defense  Transportation  under 
Mr.  Ea.'^tman. 

The  thesis  was  a  Uiesis  in  the  field  of 
administrative  law  agencies  working;  In 
this  case,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  respect  of  the  regulation 
of  public  transportation  utilities  which 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

By  a  process  of  alleged  logic  which  I 
confess  is  beyond  my  ability  to  under- 
stand, the  minority  report  would  have 
you  believe  there  was  something  bad 
about  this,  and  that  becau.se  Mr.  Morgan 
did  not  work  19  years  ago  at  to- 
day's pay  .scales  he  is  somehow  not  quali- 
fied for  the  job  to  which  he  is  now 
nominated. 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  afield 
from  the  judgment  we  are  called  upon 
to  make.  I  could  spend  the  next  2  hours 
analyzing  the  absurdities  contained  in 
the  minority  report,  but  that  would  not 
get  us  any  closer  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  qualities  of  character  and  compe- 
tence which  led  President  Kennedy  to 
nominate  Mr.  Morgan.  The  minority 
report  studiously  avoids  any  recognition 
of  such  qualities  and  attempts  through- 
out to  hide  or  deny  their  existence. 

Fortunately  those  quahties  of  charac- 
ter and  comp>etence  are  clearly  deline- 
ated in  the  record  of  this  nomination, 
they  are  clearly  visible  to  all  who  have 
participated  in  the  hearings  or  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  record, 
and  they  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  mis- 
statements of  fact  and  distortions  of 
logic  upon  which  the  minority  of  the 
committee  relies  in  this  report.  For  this 
reason  I  decline  to  dignify  that  minority 
report  and  its  flimsy  case  against  Mr. 
Morgan  by  extended  discussion. 


IrLstead,  I  remind  the  Senate  that  no 
one  has  been  more  careful  and  diligent 
than  I  to  insure  that  presidential  nomi- 
nees seeking  our  confirmation  possess 
the  historic  qualifications  of  competence 
and  character.  I  have  led  both  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  fights  against  con- 
firmation of  persons  lacking  proper 
qualifications,  and  I  have  never  apolo- 
gized for  those  fights,  whatever  the  out- 
come. There  have  been  occasions  when, 
upon  losing  such  a  fight.  I  have  stood 
on  this  floor  and  predicted  accurately 
that  the  Senate  would  regret  its  action 
in  confirming  certain  nominees,  and 
subsequent  events  have  borne  me  out. 

I  now  wish  to  add  two  more  predic- 
tions to  the  record.  First,  I  am  certain 
that  the  Senate  will  not  be  swayed,  any 
more  than  the  newspaper  editors  of  Ore- 
gon have  been  swayed,  by  the  eyewash 
out  of  which  this  attack  against  an  hon- 
orable man  has  been  fabricated;  and 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  Howard 
Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Second,  I  am  equally  certain  that 
within  6  months  of  its  confirmation  of 
him,  the  Senate  will  come  to  recognize 
Commissioner  Morgan  as  one  of  the 
hardest-working,  ablest,  and  most  im- 
partial Commissioners  the  public  has 
been  fortunate  to  secure  in  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  congratulate 
President  Kennedy  on  his  courageous 
selection  of  a  courageous  man  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  confirm  this  nomination. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  coura- 
geous, clear,  factual,  and  lucid  presenta- 
tion. I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Morgan,  whom  I  do  not 
know  personally.  However.  I  have  read 
the  record,  and  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  also  the  minority  and 
separate  views.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues who  sustain  the  minority  report 
that  their  position  reaches  the  height 
of  absurdity.  They  dig  back  25  years 
into  a  man's  record  and  disregard  his 
outstanding  record  since  then  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  They  emphasize  a  minor 
matter,  one  dealing  with  the  breach  of 
the  peace.  They  also  refer  to  another 
matter  dealing  with  some  minor  ofTen.se 
which  would  be  treated  as  an  insignifi- 
cant petty  larceny. 

What  the  minority  says  Is:  "We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  should  never  hold 
an  office  of  public  trust,  but  there  must 
be  a  decent  interval." 

I  know  the  interval  that  is  meant. 
This  man  is  a  trained  public  utility  serv- 
ant who  is  now  going  into  this  position 
of  trust.  Heaven  knows  we  need  some- 
one in  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
like  this  man.  By  a  "decent  interval" 
the  minority  really  means  that  we  should 
appoint  someone  else.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  Senate  should  spend  this  much  time 
on  minor  charges  against  this  man.  when 
we  know  the  desperate  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
finds  Itself  today,  with  a  great  backlog 
of  cases,  and  with  a  record  that  has  been 


assailed  by  every  leading  scholar  in  this 
field  as  not  being  in  the  public  service 
The    man    whose    nomination    we    have 
before  us  has  a  record  of  fairness  to  both 
industry  and  the  consumer. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  debating  such 
a  minor  matter  is  like  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Oreeon  for  his 
statement 

May  I  ask  how  it  happened  that  such 
a  good  man  was  persuaded  to  present 
himself? 

Mr  MORSE.  Oregon  has  many  such 
good  men 

Mr  CARROLL  There  may  be  many 
in  Oregon,  but  until  recently  they  have 
not  been  appointed  to  the  regulatory 
bodies  Such  an  appointment  as  this  has 
been  a  long  time  coming 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.   MORSE      I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I.  too.  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr  PastofeI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  who  preceded  him.  for  their  de- 
fense of  Mr  Morgan  I  had  not  known 
Mr.  Morgan  until  recently,  but  I  knew  of 
his  reputation  His  reputation  has  al- 
ways been  of  the  highest  He  is  a  man 
of  honor  and  ability.  I  thought  the  in- 
cident related  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  !  Mr  Engle  I 
was  extremely  interesting,  namely  the 
threats  by  the  slot  machine  gang  that 
they  would  bring  out  damaging  mate- 
rial about  him  unless  he  voted  with 
them  Mr  Morgan  did  not  yield  to 
blackmail  I  think  that  is  a  test  both 
of  bravery  and  of  character. 

Is  it  not  true.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  if  a  man  is  not  zealous  in 
defending  the  public  interest,  then  the 
incidents  of  his  past  are  seldom  brought 
up:  and  that  the  mantle  of  forgiveness 
is  thrown  around  those  who  protect  the 
powerful? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  has  been  my  ob- 
servation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  man  shows  corcern  for  the  public 
interest,  every  effo-t  is  made  to  dis- 
credit him 

Mr  MOR<^F  Hi.>^  back  is  kept  to  the 
wall 

Mr.  IX)UGL.'\.s  I  lemember.  as  a 
young  man,  watching  the  nomination  of 
Louis  Brandeis  to  '  he  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  one  of  the  Meatesl  judges,  as  it 
turned  out,  that  the  Nation  ever  had. 
But  his  nomination  was  opposed  by 
every  living  president  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  by  the  presidents  of  Harvard  and  of 
Yale  What  was  the  charge?  The 
charge  was  that  Mi  Brandeis  defended 
the  public  as  agait  st  Mr  Mellon.  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  together  with  cer- 
tain incidents  whii'h  reflected  to  his 
credit  in  the  United  States  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery case. 

It  was  a  long,  bitter  battle.  At  the 
time  I  felt  that  if  M  •  Brandeis  had  been 
a  conventional  corporation  lawyer,  there 


would  have  been  no  opposition  whatso- 
ever to  his  nomination. 

I  think  we  are  now  seeing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  story  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  big  vote,  will  confirm  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr   Morgan 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  llie  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  hi.s  support  of  the  nom- 
ination of  this  able  man. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  comments  to  those 
which  have  been  expressed  so  well  by 
my  senior  colleague  in  support  of  How- 
ard Morgan,  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  covered  the  main  argument 
in  support  of  the  nomination 

It  might  be  thought  to  be  natural  for 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  a  man 
from  our  State  who  has  been  appointed 
to  high  office.  It  is  natural,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  would  speak  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  nominee  from  Oregon 
if  we  did  not  believe  he  deserved  the 
nomination,  simply  because  of  great 
local  pride  and  interest  in  having  some- 
one from  Oregon  do  very  well  and  re- 
ceive national  acclaim  We  would  speak 
in  support  of  such  a  nomination  only  if 
it  were  justified. 

Howard  Morgan  brought  about  a 
great  resurgence,  let  us  say.  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Oregon,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.  During 
his  leadership,  the  flist  I>emociatic 
United  States  Senator  in  40  years  was 
elected  from  our  State. 

I  think  the  people  of  Oregon  have 
showed  by  their  support  of  his  leadeiship 
that  they  have  great  respect  for  him  as 
a  leader  and  as  a  person  of  ability. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
torial comments  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  placed  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  two 
additional  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editcaials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Coos  Bny  (Oreg  )   World.  Jan.  30. 

1961 1 

Morgan  Choice  Superlative 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  President 
Kennedy  to  have  found  a  better  qualified 
man,  by  knowledge,  philosophy,  and  teraper- 
ament.  than  Howard  Morgan  of  Sisters  for 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.   It  was  first  rate. 

What  the  FPC  gains.  Oregon's  Democratic 
Party  loses,  even  though  Morgan  has  been 
ofTiclally  Inactive  In  the  party  since  1956. 
when  as  chairman  he  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  election  of  Robert  D  Holmes 
as  Governor,  and  the  reelection  of  Wayne 
Morse  as  U.S.  Senator,  despite  the  decisive 
majority  by  which  President  Elsenhower 
carried  the  St.ate.  Morgan's  removal  from 
the  Oregon  scene  remains  a  loss  because 
the  brilliant,  tough,  ex-chalrman  reportedly 
had  resumed  his  Interest  In  Demo<;ratlc 
politics,  largely  In  r.^ge  over  State  senate 
shenanigans  where  several  E>emocratic  mem- 
bers openly  deserted  the  party  platform 
Had  Morgan  resumed  an  active  role  within 
the  party,  its  reemergency  from  the  depths 
of  Intellectual  dishonesty  and  despair 
would  have  been  assured. 

Morgan's  will  be  but  one  voice  on  the 
FPC  Yet  further  appointments  of  hlf;  cal- 
iber to  that  agency,  and  other  Federal  inde- 
pendent   agencies,    can    restore    respect    to 


regulatory  bodies  The  agencies  were  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  protect  the  public's 
interest;  largely  by  virtue  of  Industry  ap- 
pointments, however,  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  agencies  aimed  at  protecting  the 
interests  they  were  supposed  to  regulate. 

Morgan's  tenure  as  Oregon  public  utilities 
commissioner  was  certainly  not  popular  with 
Industry  He  viewed  the  office  as  one  which 
should  protect  the  public  Instead  of  Indus- 
try Furthermore,  for  the  first  time,  he  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  office  to  the  putaUc  In 
matters  of  controversy,  like  the  Portland 
transit  mess,  to  tlie  horror  of  industry  and 
conservatives  generally,  but.  we  feel,  to  Mor- 
gans  credit  In  fact.  Morgan's  precedents 
as  public  utilities  commissioner  may  have 
carried  o\er  In  some  degree  to  his  succfssor; 
PUC  C^^>m;nl8sloner  Jonel  Hill  u  a  better 
Incumbent  for  having  b€^en  preceded  by 
Morgan. 

We  trust  Howard  Morgan's  philosophy  of 
regulatory  agencies  Is  the  same  as  it  was  2 
years  ago  It  could  have  a  healthy  eflfect  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


I  From  the  Portland  Reporter.  Jan    24.  1961] 

Morgan  Excellent  Choice  roR  Appointment 

TO  FPC 

If  Howard  Morgan  Is  nrimed  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  as  reports  Indicate,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  have  brought  into  public 
service  another  vigorous,  young,  and  com- 
petent man  with  high  dedication  for  good 
government. 

He  has  figured  in  sharp  differences  with 
fellow  Democratic  leaders  in  this  State, 
whlcl.  Is  not  Improper  In  his  party.  But  his 
critics,  be  they  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
cannot  honestly  deny  that  Howard  Morgan 
fought  with  all  his  Irish  tenacity  and  Reed 
College  training  for  proper  regulation  of  util- 
ities when  he  was  the  people  s  public  utilities 
commissioner  under  Governor  Holmes. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  a  day  at 
Salem,  humble  customers  of  the  railroads, 
the  bus  lines,  the  telephone  companies,  the 
power  companies,  had  a  capable  and  con- 
scientious defender  At  times  Commissioner 
Morgan  looked  unusually  worked  up  at  his 
job  only  because  the  people  were  not  ac- 
customed to  seeing  a  public  utility  commis- 
sioner of  Oregon  steamed  up  in  their  behalf. 

Howard  Morgan  would  go  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  at  a  critical  time  for  the 
Northwest.  For  more  than  2  years  the  Idaho 
Power  Co  has  been  accused  by  biologists  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  of  violating 
the  Commission's  directives  to  carry  out  a 
ftsh  conservation  program  at  Brownlee  Dam. 
Much  of  the  biologists'  efforts,  including 
those  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  had 
to  be  ainied  at  prodding  the  power  com- 
pany into  complying  with  the  Commission's 
license  requirement  for  protecting  fish  at  the 
dam.  Biologists  shouldn't  t>€  required  to 
do  surh  prodding,  but  there  was  no  other 
recourse  The  power  company  kept  putting 
off  financing  emergency  fish  relief  measures 
until  the  commission  could  be  Induced  to 
show  its  teeth.  Then  the  company  took  Its 
own  time  again.  Late  In  1959.  the  biologists 
urged  the  three  Northwest  States  to  proceed 
wltli  damage  claims  against  the  power  com- 
pany for  permanent  loss  of  salmon  and  steel - 
head  runs  These  States,  in  turn,  put  off 
acting  on  this  matter  which  the  biologists 
warned  was  very  grave 

Instead  of  pushing  the  d.image  action. 
Governor  Hatfield  has  arranged  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Northwest  Governors  for  passing 
It  olT  on  the  three  legislatures.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  prodded  by  an  Oregon  legislative 
committee  which  called  attention  to  tlie 
serious  confequences  of  neglecting  fish  pro- 
tection at  Brownlee— something  that  Gov- 
ernor Holmes  protested  about  more  than  2 
years  ago  This  situation  doesn't  need  any 
more  pussyfooting—It  needs  Howard  Morgan. 
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Even  more  Important  to  the  economy  of 
the  Northwest  Is  the  proper  conservation  of 
power  potentials.  We  cannot  afford  another 
Hell's  Canyon  giveaway  of  500,000  kllo- 
^j^tts — the  difference  between  the  low  dams 
and  high  Hell's  Canyon  Dam.  Fortunately 
by  the  time  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  decide  which  is  more  to  the  public  in- 
terest, big  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  or  bigger 
Nez  Perce,  there  could  be  three  vigorous. 
y':>ung.  and  competent  Kennedy  men.  a 
Kennedy  majority,  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  when  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  an  hour  or  so 
ago.  I  fully  intended  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr  Mor- 
gan, r  feel  that  a  position  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  requires  the 
seirvice  of  a  strong,  capable,  honest  citi- 
zen. Since  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  had  to  change  my  mind 
about  supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Morgan. 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  because 
I  question  his  ability.  I  think  he  has 
the  ability  as  attested  by  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  and  by  other  Senators,  to 
fill  the  position.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  because  of  the  opposition  to  his 
nomination  by  those  whom  he  would  be 
required,  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  regulate.  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  because  of  any  mistakes  he 
made  in  his  youth,  because  any  man  who 
grows  up  without  having  made  any  mis- 
takes in  his  youth  probably  would  not 
be  much  of  an  administrator  or  a  judge, 
in  any  case. 

I  have  not  chansed  my  mind  because 
Mr.  Morgan  did  not  fill  out  his  form  57 
exactly  con-ectlv,  because  I  think  it 
would  be  a  revelation  if  we  were  to  ex- 
amine all  the  forms  57  which  have  been 
filed  by  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
Government 

I  have  had  to  chan  re  my  mind  because 
I  have  b^en  readin-r  the  report  of  the 
hearings.  On  page  67  of  the  hearings, 
I  find  this  colloquy : 

Senator  Scott  Tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  ar.d  Ci%'U  Service  in  July  1958  in 
ano*her  matter  refused  to  recommend  fav- 
orably, as  I  recall  It.  the  nominee  because 
the  statement  was  made  by  him  in  the  form 
57  that  he  had  a  college  degree,  whereas.  In 
fact,  he  had  the  necessary  college  credits 
and  did.  In  fact,  have  a  law  degree;  he 
claimed  two  degrees 

That  was  one  degree  too  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  and  they  refused 
to  recommend  him  for  confirmation. 

Mr  Chmkman  I  will  close  my  questioning 
by  reading  from  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  vesterday  or ■ 

Mr  Morgan  Mr.  Scott,  may  I  at  this 
point — I  am  .sorry  to  Interrupt  you. 

SenatOT  Scott    That  Is  all  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MoRCA.v.  I  think  it  Is  only  fair  to  you 
to  tell  you  that  because  mention  was  made 
within  the  committee  of  this  Flanagan  case. 
I  have  read  the  Flanagan  transcript  and  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  Mr.  Flanagan  con- 
ferred 47  units  of  study  on  himself  and  a 
university  degree  which  he  did  not.  In  fact, 
have  He  didn't  have  a  law  degree  either. 
He  had  been  thrown  out  of  law  school  for 
bad  scholarship,  and  the  falsifications  which 
he  made  In  his  form  57.  far  from  being  re- 
lated only  to  a  possible  short  delay,  were 
crucial,  absolutely  crucial,  to  his  successful 
appointment  to  the  position  he  sought. 

M:-.  Pi-esident,  the  statement  which 
Mr    Morgan  made  in  the  hearings  re- 


lated to  a  young  man  who  for  financial 
reasons  had  to  give  up  his  college  stud- 
ies in  Vermont,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a 
patronage  job  on  the  police  force,  so 
that  he  might  come  to  Washington  and 
continue  his  studies  here.  Therefore,  I 
feel  an  interest  in  what  Mr.  Morgan  saw- 
fit  to  say  about  him. 

Why  Mr.  Morgan  ever  felt  called  upon 
to  make  the  statement.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  resentful  because  he  simply  did 
not  tell  the  ti'uth  to  the  committee.  He 
said  there  that  Mr.  Flanagan  did  not 
have  a  law  degiee.  Mr.  Flanagan  did 
have  a  law  degree.  He  had  a  law  degree 
from  Columbus  University,  which  I  un- 
derstand has  been  merged  into  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  and  is  now 
operated  by  the  Catholic  University. 

Mr.  Plamigan  was  not  thrown  out  of 
college.  He  had  to  forego  his  attendance 
at  college  :n  Vermont  because  he  did 
not  have  the  money  to  continue,  and  he 
had  a  family  to  take  care  of  at  the  time. 
That  is  why  he  came  to  Washington. 

As  for  Mr.  Flanagan's  foi-m  57.  it  was 
incoirectly  made  out  to  begin  with,  but 
it  was  corrected  later. 

Mr  Morgan  said: 

The  falsifications  which  he  made  In  his 
form  57.  far  from  being  related  only  to  a  p>o8- 
sible  short  delay,  were  crucial,  absolutely 
crucial,  to  his  successful  appointment  to  the 
position  he  sought. 

That  is  not  true.  It  was  never  claimed 
that  the  form  57  material  was  crucial  to 
the  position  Mr.  Flanagan  sought. 

I  do  not  debate  Mr.  Flanagans  quali- 
fications for  the  appointment  at  this 
time.  The  committee  disapproved  him 
anyway,  and  the  nomination  was  with- 
drawn. But.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  person  who  goes  before  a 
committee  £ind  undertakes  to  protect  or 
better  his  own  position  through  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  of  another  is  not 
qualified  for  high,  responsible  office  in 
the  Government.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  I 
came  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLAilK  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  fiiend.  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, that  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  re- 
cur to  the  Flanagan  case,  because  it  was 
brought  into  this  matter,  not  by  the 
nominee,  but  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  in  the  com- 
mittee; and  since  I  played  a  major  part, 
together  wi".h  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch],  In  the  adverse  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service  on  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Flana- 
gan. I  think  that  in  justice  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan I  should  state  my  best  recollec- 
tion of  the  facts  of  that  case,  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  have  collected 
again. 

I  realize  that  when  Mr.  Ranagan's 
nomination  came  to  the  floor,  a  year  or 
2  years  ago,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I  had  a  spirited,  but  nonetheless 
friendly,  disagreement  about  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield,  let 
me  state  that  I  believe  that  nomina- 
tion never  c  ame  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLAJ^K  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  appeared  be- 
fore our  co-Timittee ;  and  there  we  had  a 


.<^;)lrited.   but   nonetheless   friendly,  dis- 
cussion of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  after  having  read  the 
majority  report  and  the  minority  views 
on  Mr.  Mornan,  and  after  having  lis- 
tened to  the  speeches  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr  Pa.store), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse  1.  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mis.  NctrBERCER).  and  the  col- 
loquy engaged  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  nomination  should  be 
confirmed ;  and  I  shall  vote  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Because  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott!  brought  the  Flanagan 
matter  into  these  proceedings,  however, 
I  have  asked  him  to  be  present  when  I 
make  these  few  remarks;  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  that  he  is  now  on  the  floor, 
because  I  should  like  this  record  to  be 
very  clear  as  to  my  own  view  that  there 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  the 
Flanagan  matter  and  the  Morgan  mat- 
ters; and.  in  my  judgment — with  due 
reference  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AnczNl.  with  whom  I  dis- 
like to  disagree — I  think  Mr.  Morgan  was 
quite  justified  in  pointing  that  out  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  I  disagiee  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  justified.  I  agree  that 
probably  there  was  not  too  close  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  cases.  But  in 
concluding  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
when  one  man  undertakes  to  enhance 
his  own  position  by  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  another,  and  makes  state- 
ments which  are  not  true,  then  I  be- 
lieve he  disqualifies  himself  from  ap- 
pointment. No  one  is  sorrier  than  I  am, 
because  I  want  to  see  the  strongest  pos- 
sible r>ersons  serve  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  because  I  know 
something  of  the  pressures  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  only 
the  strongest  men  can  stand  up  to  those 
pressures.  But,  unfortunately.  Mr. 
Morgan  chose  to  make  those  remarks 
about  one  of  my  constituents;  so  Mr. 
Morgan  has  lost  my  vote. 

Mr  CLARK  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
which  I  honor;  and  I  also  honor  his 
loyalty  to  a  young  friend,  for  whom  he 
stood  up  under  very  diflQcult  circum- 
stances. I  regret  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  draw  a  conclusion  different  from  the 
one  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, has  drawn  from  the  facts,  on 
which  I  think  he  and  I  are  agreed. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  I  think  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  pending 
nomination  and  the  Flanagan  nomina- 
tion. Three  years  ago.  Mr  Flanagan 
was  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Flanagan  falsified  the  form  57  he  filled 
out,  by  stating  that  he  had  received  47 
units  of  study  and  two  university  de- 
grees which  he  had  not  received. 
Moreover,  when  Mr.  Flanagan  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  on  which  I  then  served, 
and  when  he  was  vmder  critical  exam- 
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inatlon  by  the  Seni.tor  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church),  Mr.  Flanagan  attempted,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  to  cover  up — in 
my  opinion — that  situation  and  to  per- 
suade the  committee  tliat  lie  liad  not 
falsified  his  backgi-ound  in  filling  out 
form  57. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Morgan  was 
entirely  candid  withi  the  committee,  and 
admitted  immediaiely  the  extent  to 
which  misstatements  had  been  made 
by  him  on  the  No  57  form. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  place  into 
this  Record  the  misitatement.s — to  use  a 
kind  word — which  Mr  Flanagan  made 
on  the  foi-m  57  whii^h  he  filled  out,  and 
which  he  attempted  ^o  justify  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Conumttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say — In  Justice  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont — that  Mr. 
Flanagan  did  rejxiit  3  years  attend- 
ance at  Columbus  University,  whereas 
actually  he  had  completed  only  two 
quarters  of  1  year;  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating — in  fact,  I  really  am 
quite  positive  about  it — that  he  never 
did  receive  a  degree  from  Columbus 
University. 

Mr  AIKEN    Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  mistaken 
I  have  been  assured,  within  the  last  half 
hour,  that  he  did  receive  a  degree.    I  am 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  have  the  record  before 
me.  It  may  be  wro.ng,  but  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  recollection;  and  I 
refer  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  the 
transcript  of  the  he;irings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
pages  34  and  35,  where  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  appears,  so  I 
am  told  by  a  staff  member;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  my  owti  recollection. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters 
which  I  believe  would  be  rather  too  pain- 
fuJ  to  go  into  here;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  do  either  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 
Flanagan  any  good  t-D  go  into  them  now. 
Therefore.  I  shall  not  state  for  the 
Record  the  other  misstatements  of  fact 
which,  I  state  regretfully,  Mr.  Flanagan 
made,  and  which  resulted  in  a  failure  to 
report  his  nomination  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — which,  I  believe,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  case  of  Mr.  Flaiiagan  from 
the  case  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point,  will  my  senior  c  olleague  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  state  that  I  am 
not  aware — but  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  served  on  the  committee, 
and  they  can  clarify  the  matter 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Then  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  apart  fi-om 
the  committee  .session? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  we  had  a  friendly 
dl.scussion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  after  we  conclude 
the  nitpicking,  let  me  a.sk  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Morgan,  for  purposes  of 
improving  his  own  chances,  lashed  out 
against  Mr.  Flanagan,  whose  nomination 
was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  be- 
cause of  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Flana- 


gan had  overstated  his  college  credit':. 
At  the  hearing.  Mr.  Morgan  stated — and 
this   testimony    appears   on   page    68   of 

the  hearing : 

I  have  read  the  Flan.igan  transcript  iind 
the  cases  are  not  parallel  Mr  Fhin.igan 
conferred  47  units  of  study  on  himself  and 
a  university  degree  which  he  did  not.  in 
fact,  have.  He  didn't  have  a  law  degree 
either.  He  had  been  tlirown  out  of  law 
school  for  bad  scholarship,  ajid  the  falsifi- 
cations which  he  made  In  his  form  57.  far 
from  being  related  only  to  a  possible  short 
delay,  were  crucial,  absolutely  crucial. 

I  am  not  at  all  aware  that  it  ever  ai»- 
peared  that  he  had  been  thrown  out  of 
law  school,  for  bad  scholarship.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  can  correct  me, 
of  course,  if  I  am  w  rong. 

But  what  malice  must  have  suffused 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  as  we 
have  shown,  is,  himself,  used  to  falsifica- 
tion, and  is  so  given  to  concealment,  that 
in  order  to  hurt  another  man,  he  would 
make  a  statement  which  the  hearings 
and  the  record  do  not  support — namely, 
that  that  man  had  been  thrown  out  of 
law  school,  for  bad  scholarship. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
put  this  in  the  form  of  a  question,  then: 
Docs  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania think  that  is  pretty  much  of 
a  reflection  on  Morgan? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked  me  to 
yield,  and  then  asked  a  question;  and 
I  have  answered  his  question.  Will  he 
now  answer  a  question  from  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  tlie  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  that  Morgan 
threw-  in  something,  there,  which  the 
record  does  not  sustain  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.    In  substance;  no. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     But  in  practice,  yes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  used  to  answering 
questions  from  my  senior  colleague;  that 
is  how  I  learn.  dowTi  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  belief  that 
Mr.  Flanagan  s  case  was  first  brought 
into  the  Morgan  matter  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Flanagan's  name 
was  not  brought  into  the  case  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  say  "name"; 
I  said  "case." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — in  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther embarrassment  to  Mr.  Flanagan, 
who  had  already  been  sufficiently  mauled 
by  a  Senate  committee — referred  to  a 
case  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  was  careful  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Flanagan. 
But  Mr.  Morgan  could  not  let  it  go  by; 
he.  himself — being  on  the  defensive,  and 
being  charged  with  falsification — with 
considerable  glee,  in  my  opinion,  and 
quite  evident  malice,  introduced  the 
name  of  Flanagan,  and  referred  to  it 
four  times  In  the  course  of  his  reply. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
regret,  I  refuse  to  yield  further  to  my 


colleague  from  Perm.sylvan:a  until  I  have 
completed  my  statement. 

My  statement  is  merely  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  indirectly 
brought  FlaiiaiJan's  name  into  the  mat- 
ter. Everj-body  knew  he  was  doing  it. 
He  said  everything  but  the  name.  In  my 
ludfjment.  Mr.  Morpan  was  entitled  to  go 
further  to  answer  the  allegation  brought 
m  by  innuendo  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  point  out.  in  conclusion,  that  my 
friend  from  Peiinsylvania  undei-took  to 
call  Mr.  Morgan  a  perjurer  on  the  vei-y 
fioor  of  this  body  a  shoit  time  ago.  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  call  a  man  a  per- 
jurer on  tlie  floor  of  tlie  Senate,  where 
Senators  have  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  slander  or  libel.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  never 
indicted  for  perjury  or  convicted  for  per- 
jury. In  fact,  he  is  not  a  perjurer,  and 
no  jury  would  convict  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SCOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Cliair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  known  Howard  Morgan  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  not  intimately,  as  have  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon,  but  certainiy 
enough  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  on 
which  to  fonn  a  judgment  covering  the 
basis  of  his  qualifications. 

I  tiiink  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission— the  only  member,  by  the  way, 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  think  the  in- 
discretions of  his  youth,  if  we  can  call 
them  that — and  I  doubt  it — have  been 
gone  into  quite  thorouehly  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  these  matters  have  been  explained 
by  the  Senatoi-s  from  Oregon,  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.ks- 
TORE].  by  the  Sehator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle].  and  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  come  to  a  vote  shortly,  so  this 
matter  can  be  faced  up  to.  I  would  ex- 
press the  further  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  Mr.  Morgan's  nomination  over- 
whelming approval,  because  he  has 
earned  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  feel  honor 
bound  to  .vield  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  appreciate  it, 
since  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  leveled  the  charge  against  me 
that  I  labeled  Mr.  Morpan  a  per.'urer. 
i  would  like  to  correct  the  Senator.  It 
was  Mr.  Morgan  himself  who  labeled 
himself  as  a  perjurer,  and  I  would  re- 
peat the  remarks,  without  the  immu- 
nity of  the  Senate  floor,  at  any  place  and 
any  time,  and  let  the  public  judce 
whether  it  is  perjury.  Perjurj-  is  the 
crime — and  I  will  give  the  nontechnical 
language;  the  Senator  and  I  are  both 
lawyei-s — of  not  telling  the  truth  in  a 
material  matter,  under  oatli,  which  is 
material  and  relevant  to  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment? 
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Mr.  SCOTT.     Not  just  at  the  moment 

Mr  CLARK  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator take  the  floor  m  his  own  light, 
because  obviously  he  is  not  asking  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  my  own  neht.  since 
my  senior  colleague  seems  to  be  some- 
what fatigued,  I  will  state  that  perjury 
consists  not  in  an  indictment,  not  in  the 
filing  of  an  information,  not  in  a  con- 
viction; perjury  consists  m  the  violation 
of  the  law  which  defines  perjui-y.  The 
law  defines  it  as  not  tellins  the  truth 
in  a  matter  material  to  the  .situation  as 
to  which  a  statement  is  made,  and  in 
not   telling  the   truth   under  oath 

Mr  Morgan  admits  that  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth  under  oath  He  defines 
himself  as  a  perjurer  It  is  not  Mr  Mor- 
gan's fault  that  for  the  six  times  he  did 
not  tell  the  truth  he  was  not  prosecuted. 
It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  might  have  some  relation- 
ship to  the  high  position  he  held  in  his 
home  State.  It  might  have  relation.ship 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  never  discovered 
because  of  his  carefulness  in  keeping  it 
secret.  It  might  have  relationship  to 
the  fact  that  Morgan  would  not  be  in- 
dicted for  perjury  until  the  perjury  was 
discovered. 

As  appears  on  pa.?p  67  of  the  hearings, 
I  said: 

But.  Mr  Morgan,  when  you  did  fill  out 
these   three  form.s — 

He  was  after  a  Goveiument  job  he 
wanted  a  Navy  commission — 
and  deny  that  you  had  ever  been  arrested 
you  were  at  that  time  under  the  impression, 
were  you  not.  that  these  things  had  been 
removed  from  the  record  by  a  police  chief 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  discovered 
and  brought  up  against  you.  Isn't  that  true, 
factually,  even  though  you  say  that  wasn't 
your  motivation? 

In  Other  words,  he  .said  he  was  not 
telling  an  untruth  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  thought  the  police  chief  had 
hiked  the  record  out  of  the  file. 

I  said : 

Isn't  that  trie,  factually,  even  though  you 
say   that  wasn't   your  motivation? 

Mr.  Morgan  said : 

■Vou  can  say  that;  yes.  sir  But  that  was 
not   the  motivation, 

I  asked  him  again; 

And  that  is.  do  you  feel  that  what  you 
did  represented  some  deviation  from  let  us 
say   irreproachable  standards   of   behavior? 

Mr  Morgan  said,  in  branding  himself 
again  as  a  perjurer; 

I  think  I  can  be  and  probably  should  be 
reprimanded  or  admonished  for  an  Infraction 
of  the  rules.     There  is  no  question  about  It. 

The  majority  report  is  far  less  hard 
on  Mr  Morgan  than  Mr.  Morgan  was  on 
himself.    Mr.  Morgan  said: 

I  did   It      I  am  guilty 

The  majority  report  says  it  was  a 
childish  game. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr  SCOTT  I  do  not  wi>h  to  yield 
until  I  finish.  The  majority  report  says 
it  was  a  childish  game,  that  these  were 
the  offenses  of  youth,  referring  to  the 
two  crimin.il  offenses  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing. It  wa-5  not  a  childish  infractioii  to 
make  six  false  statements  under  oath 
in  order  to  get  something  in  return  from 
the  Federal  Government.  TTiey  took 
place  when  he  was  between  28  and  38 
years  of  age.  If  Mr.  Morgan  had  not 
learned  what  it  is  to  lie  in  a  Grovernment 
matter  by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of 
38.  he  will  never  learn,  unless,  through 
the  exercise  of  mercy  for  which  the  ma- 
jority pleads,  there  might  be  another 
soul  searching  and  a  final  consulting 
with  truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    SCOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  not  the  Senator, 
a  short  while  ago,  read  a  part  of  the 
criminal  code  which  says.  "Whoever 
shall  willfully  misstate  a  fact"? 

Mr    SCOTT      Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  motivation.  Does  not  moti- 
vation go  to  willfulness? 

Mr  SCOTT.  Precisely.  This  was 
willful. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  not  Mr.  Morgan 
say,  "I  did  not  have  such  a  motivation"? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     No;   he  did  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  challenge  the  Sen- 
ator to  read  the  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tell  me  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants  me  to  read. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  question  the 
Senator  read  a  short  while  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  referring  to  page 
67  of  the  hearings.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Yes  Read  that 
again  and  see  if  the  Senator  did  not  use 
the  word  "motivation."  when  he  said  that 
he  may  not  havi^ad  such  a  motivation, 
but  he  did  it.  ^tivation  goes  to  will- 
fulness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  not  going 
to  confu.se  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  is 
confusing  the  record 

Mr  SCOTT      I  am  not. 

Mr  PAS  TORE      Then  read  it. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  will  read  it.  and  in 
my  own  time  and  my  own  way.  I  have 
the  floor, 

Mr  PASTORE  I  know  the  Senator 
ha.=;  the  floor,  but  he  yielded  to  me.  and 
I  am  saymg  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  is  very  subtly  distorting 
the  record 

Mr  SCOTT  And  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  find  out  where 
the  word  "motivation"  comes  from. 

Mr.  SCOTT  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  proceed,  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  question, 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator   yield '' 

Mr  SCOTT  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr,  CARROLL      Will  the  Senator 

Mr,  SCOTT  I  refu.se  to  yield  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  very  an.x- 
ious  that  this  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  refer  to  page  67  of  the 
hearings.  We  were  speaking  about 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Morgan  would  be 
led  to  make  certain  false  statements.  If 
he  believed  that,  in  denying  that  he  had 
been  arrested,  the  flies  had  been  removed 
by  his  friend,  the  pohce  chief,  from  the 
files,  so  If  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  he 
could  not  be  discovered. 

This  is  the  E>oint  we  are  examining. 
In  other  words — 

Were  you  Influenced?  Were  you  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  that  If  you  made  statements 
under  oath  yon  could  not  be  caught  up  be- 
cause the  files  had  been  removed'' 

This  is  the  question,  from  page  67 : 

Senator  Scott  But.  Mr  Morgan,  when  you 
did  fin  out  these  three  forms  and  deny  that 
5'ou  had  ever  been  arrested  you  were  at  that 
time  under  the  Impression,  were  you  not. 
that  these  things  had  been  removed  from 
the  record  by  a  iK>Uce  chief  and  therefore 
they  could  not  be  discovered  and  brought 
up  against  you.  Isn't  that  true,  factually, 
even  though  you  say  that  wasn't  your 
motivation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  SCOTT  Lf  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  shall  read  the  answer  before  I 
permit  the  Senator  to  confuse  the  ques- 
tion.    The  answer  of  Mr.  Morgan  was: 

You  can  say  that;  yes.  sir.     But  that  was 

not  the  motivation 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  not  the 
motivation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  yet  yielded 
again,  although  I  shall  yield  later  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
anybody  forget  that 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr   Morgan  said: 

But  that  was  not  the  motivation. 

Mr    PASTORE.     That  is  right. 

Mr  SCOTT.  From  which  the  only 
possible  inference  is  that  In  not  telling 
the  truth  he  was  motivated  by  some  pur- 
pose other  than  the  one  of  which  I  ac- 
cused him:  namely,  that  the  record  had 
been  removed.  He  said  that  was  not  his 
motivation. 

I  read  further: 

Senator  Scott.  May  I  ask  you  one  other 
question? 

Mr  Morgan.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  And  that  Is  do  you  feel 
that  what  you  did  represented  some  devia- 
tion from  let  us  say  irreproachable  standards 
of  behavior? 

Mr.  Morgan  then,  without  going  into 
motivation  any  more,  said: 

I  think  that  I  can  be  and  probably  should 
be  reprimanded  or  admonished  for  an  In- 
fraction of  the  rules.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It. 

I  now  read  from  the  Criminal  Code: 
Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals  or  covers  up— 

And  so  forth — 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 

If  any  Senator  wishes.  I  shall  read 
the  entire  section  of  the  code  with  refer- 
ence to  "knowingly  and  willfully." 


Mr.  Morgan,  testlfjing  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  said  tnat  he  knew  he  had 
committed  these  off'?nses.  that  the  six 
times  did  not  make  an  admission  that 
he  had  committed  them. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  attorney 
who  has  asked  the  ciuestlon.  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  bar.  is  perfectly 
aware  of  what  Is  Involved  In  the  legal 
terminology  of  'knowingly  and  will- 
fully." In  other  words.  Was  he  arrested? 
Did  he  know  he  wa.'5  arrested?  Did  he 
refuse  to  say  he  was  arrested?  Did  he 
do  it  under  oath  In  a  relevant  proceed- 
ing? I  say  he  did,  and  I  say  that  is 
perjury. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, there  Is  a  further  little  addendum 
which  will  help  him.  On  page  69  Mr. 
Morgan  went  further  and  said: 

The  matter — 

R.eferring  to  the  arrest — 
The  matt<'r  which  1  have  chosen  to  Ignore 
Is  the  other  matter. 

Referring  to  the  assault  and  battery. 
If  "chosen  to  ignore"  is  not  willful,  I 
do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  am  waiting  for  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  \  ork. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  not  my  disposi- 
tion to  discuss  the  matter  at  length.  I 
did  not  hear  the  testimony.  I  have,  how- 
ever, read  the  testimony. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  express  the  view 
that  in  his  opinion  falsification  of  col- 
lege credits  was  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance than  falsiiication  of  the  fact  of 
a  conviction  of  assault  and  an  arrest  for 
larceny. 

It  would  strike  nie  that  the  answer  to 
a  question  with  regard  to  one's  record 
as  to  arrests  or  convictions,  if  one  is  go- 
ing to  weigh  such  tilings,  is  a  matter  of 
a  great  deal  more  importance,  rather 
than  of  lesser  imijortance.  tlian  a  re- 
sponse to  a  question  regarding  tlie  num- 
ber and  amount  of  college  credits. 
Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  SCOT^r.  I  Aould  certainly  agree 
that  the  willful  concealment  of  two  viola- 
tions of  law  is  mucin  more  important  and 
much  more  serious  than  the  willful  con- 
cealment of  a  failure  to  attain  as  high 
an  educational  att.amment  as  was  rep- 
resented, yes.  In  that  case  the  nomina- 
tion was  withdra-w,"!. 

Mr.  KEATING     In  that  case? 
Mr.  SCOTT     The  latter  case. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  willful  and  delib- 
erate  violation,   no   mattx>r    how    moti- 
vated, occurred?     It  could  be  added  that 
the  oflfense  of  pcr.ury  is  not  in  any  way 
qualified    by    motivation.     There    Is    a 
question,  however,  of  whether  it  was  in- 
tentional and  willful. 
Mr  SCOTT.    Precisely. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Motivation  is  a  side 
issue.  One  can  be  willful,  no  matter 
how  pure  one's  motives  are.  One  may 
steal  to  support  a  family,  or  for  some 
other  purpose  which  might  have  some- 
thing laudable  behind  It.  and  the  court 
would  weigh  that  in  fixing  the  sentence. 
But  the  act  would  still  be  larceny  if  one 
intended  to  take  the  property  of  another. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  motivation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
willfully  and  knowingly  doing  something, 
It  is  of  interest  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Mor- 
gan himself  fixes  his  motivation  as  being 
his  own  convenience.  He  testified  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  say  that  he  had 
been  involved  in  criminal  offenses  was 
that  he  would  get  the  jobs  he  desired 
anyway,  but  that  such  would  only  delay 
the  time  it  took  for  him  to  get  them 
while  the  FBI  or  the  Government  was 
Investigating  these  things,  since  they 
would  find  out  there  was  nothing  to 
them. 

I  asked  him — 

Then  you  did  not  tell  the  truth  because 
you  wished  to  help  the  Government  and  to 
save    the    time   of    the    Investigators? 

He  chose  to  feel  that  that  was  a  face- 
tious question,  with  which  I  did  not 
agree.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  was  his 
motivation.  Again,  as  always,  it  is  a 
question  of  his  own  convenience. 

I  wish  to  ixjint  out.  also,  a  quotation 
from  page  52  of  the  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  "knowinglj-  and 
willfully."  and  motivation. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  52  Mr.  Morgan 
again  made  an  admission  in  regard  to 
why  he  did  not  tell  about  the  two  inci- 
dents. This  Is  why  I  said  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
shall  say  this  off  the  floor,  by  reference 
to  the  hearings  and  the  statements 
made,  to  let  the  people  judge  what  they 
think. 

If  Senators  wish  to  listen  to  the  Inter- 
esting convolutions  of  a  mans  mind,  as 
he  shows  how  what  he  wishes  to  do  is 
more  important  than  what  is  right  or 
what  is  wrong.  I  ask  them  to  listen  care- 
fully to  the  words  of  Mr.  Morgan  :n  ex- 
plaining why  he  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  one  form  in  particular,  on 
which  he  had  said  he  had  never  been 
arre.-^ted  and  convicted  and  paid  a  fine. 
Tlie  question  was: 

Would   you   care  to  comment  on  that? 

This  followed  a  long  question  asked 
by  me. 

Mr.  Morgan  said: 

Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

These  two  Incidents  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned are  quite  different  and  I  hud  and 
still  have  quite  a  different  feeling  about 
them. 

One  was  the  stolen  tire  and  one  was 
the  assault  and  battery. 

The  matter  involving  the  tire  was.  as  I 
said,  a  comedy  of  errors,  mistakes,  misun- 
derstanding from  start  to  finish.  There  is 
no  guilt,  culpability,  or  blame  Involved  in 
the  matter  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  a:id  I 
have  never  felt  that  there  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  wr\.«:  :.e.-er  any 
way  In  which  I  could  have  avoided  It.  It 
happened  to  me  as  the  same  sort  cf  thlnp 
happens  to  many  people.    It  was  a  jilece  of 


bad  luck.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
arreet  should  not  have  been  made,  should 
never  have  been  made.  In  effect  I  was  ar- 
rested for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  to 
find  out  whether  I  should  have  been  arrested 
or  rot,  and  the  Investigation  proved  that  I 
should  not  have  been.  I  have  always  re- 
garded this  Incident  with  a  feeling  some- 
where between  exasperation  and  mild  out- 
rage and  I  have  perhapw  wrongfully  felt  that 
it  was  something  I  did  not  need  to  carry  on 
my  shoulders  and  explain  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  It  Is  quite  true  that  on  every  occasion 
that  I  have  filled  out  a  form  57  I  did. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  Usten: 

I  did  remember  this  case  and  I  did  refuse 
to  repKjrt  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  ask  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  a  question, 
and  I  wish  to  preface  it  by  a  statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  noon  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  gue^t  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  at  a  luncheon  at  which 
the  new  Republican  chairman  spoke. 
Incidentally,  he  did  a  very  fine  job. 

At  the  luncheon  I  met  a  member  of 
the  press  corps  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  regard.  This  member  of  the  pre.ss 
corps  expressed  .some  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Morgan  in  the  becinning  because  he  said 
that  when  he  was  18  or  19  years  of  aire 
and  in  college,  he  and  some  other  boys 
tore  down  a  neon  sign  and  were  charged 
with  larceny.  He  was  pretty  young  at 
the  time  and  pleaded  guilty.  The  child- 
ish escapade  he  described  has  always 
been  on  his  record.     He  said; 

The  incident  has  dogged  me  from  time  to 
time.  It  dogged  me  when  I  obtained  my 
Navy  commission  and  in  doing  other  things. 
But  always  I  have  told  of  the  Incident  when 
I  sought  employment. 

He  either  was  or  is  an  officer  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  Since  the  Press 
Club  has  a  liquor  license,  the  man  wall 
whom  I  spoke  had  to  relate  these  facts 
to  the  authorities.  He  has  never  en- 
countered any  trouble  wiien  he  told  the 
truth, 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Mr,  Morgan  beca'use 
he  had  been  convicted  of  an  assault  of 
a  rather  minor  character  when  lie  was 
22  years  of  age,  and  because  he  had  been 
arrested  for  st<>al;ng  a  tire. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     And  neither  would  I. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  there  would  be  any  issue  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  if  there  had  been 
disclosiu'e. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  he  had  done  so,  there 
never  would  have  been  an  issue  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  would  never  have  spoken  on 
this  subject.  It  is  my  judgment  that  I 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  voting 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Howard  Morgan.  The  point  :s 
not  what  he  did  af  a  very  young  man. 
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because,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  o/ 
my  speech,  we  have  all  done  things  like 
those  with  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  been 
charged.  Any  man  who  rises  and  says 
that  he  is  guiltless  of  wrongdoing  is  im- 
mediately and  oueht  to  be  promptly 
suspect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  do  not  cover  too  mwch  terri- 
toi-\- 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  do  not  want  to  include 
crimes  that  are  too  large.  I  merely  say 
that  youthful  offenses,  such  as  a  youth- 
ful fist  fight,  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously  as  long  as  truth  is  told.  But 
we  are  considering  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  seeks  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  country,  and  who  has  said 
that  when  he  lied,  he  lied  to  suit  his 
convenience. 

Mr.  KEATING  He  knew  that  he  was 
lying  when  he  filled  out  the  forms. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Page  52  of  the  hearings 
shows  that  he  knew  he  was  lying  when 
he  filled  out  the  form.  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  but  he  is  a  master  of 
his  memory.  He  can  so  control  his 
memory  that  when  he  does  not  want  an 
incident  in  his  mind  currently,  he  can 
put  it  out  of  his  mind 

A  man  like  that,  wlio  must  v^rite  an 
opinion  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, could  write  an  opinion  that  is  not 
properly  justified  by  the  law  under  the 
same  specious  reasoning  that  things  are 
what  I  want  them  to  be 

At  times  his  testimony  sounded  some- 
thing like  the  colloquy  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland  ' — 

"When  I  use  a  word.  '  Humpty  Dumpty 
said  in  a  rather  scornful  lone,  "it  means  Just 
what  I  choose  It  to  mean — neither  more  nor 

lesa." 

Mr  Morgan  has  a  highly  facile  way  of 
explaining,  and  a  highly  specious  way 
of  extenuating  himself  At  least  hp  did 
more  than  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee did  He  said  he  was  guilty.  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  have 
said  about  everything  I  care  to  say  on 
this  subject,  but  I  believe  in  view  of  the 
very  broad  statement  made  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  self- 
confessed  liar  and  perjurer,  I  think  that 
the  record  should  not  stand  in  that 
fashion. 

Those  who  have  .spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  m  support  of  the  con- 
fimiation  of  the  nomination  are  ab.so- 
lutely  convinced  that  Mr  Morgan  was 
a  very  free,  frank,  and  sincere  witness 
before  our  committee  He  answered 
every  question  that  we  asked  him. 
Nothing  appears  in  the  record  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr  Morgan  admitted  that  he 
either  lied  or  perjured  himself  I  wish 
that  p>oint  clearly  understood 

It  IS  true  that  Mr  Morgan  tried  to 
explain  those  incidents  because  he  con- 
sidered them  a  great  injustice  had  been 
done  him  at  the  time  that  he  was  taken 
into  custody  because  of  the  tire  mis- 
adventure. When  he  had  a  talk  with 
the  chief  of  police  of  Portland.  Oreg  ,  the 
chief  had  said  that  the  record  had  been 
expunged.  He  felt  at  that  time  that 
insofar  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was 
being  sincere  and  frank  in  th?  way  he 


answered  the  questions  on  form  57.    He 
made  that  point  abundantly  clear, 

Mr.  Morgan  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  his  action  may  have  been  an  error. 
Maybe  he  should  have  done  it  the  other 
way.    However,  he  said: 

As  far  as  my  motivation  was  concerned, 
I  was  doing  nothing  wrong. 

When  we  talk  about  perjury,  we  must 
include  the  element  of  knowingly  hav- 
ing committed  the  act. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that  motivation 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  subject. 
Members  of  the  committee  know  that 
Mr.  Morgan's  neighbors,  who  testified  in 
his  behalf,  are  all  convinced  that  he  is 
not  a  liar  or  a  perjurer.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  make  some  other  Interpretation 
of  the  record,  of  course,  he  is  welcome 
to  do  so.  But  I  believe  for  the  sake  of 
the  record  and  the  responsibility  that 
this  man  is  about  to  assume,  it  behooves 
us  not  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  over 
the  integrity  of  this  gentleman, 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  they  read 
the  record.  One  can  actually  feel  the 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman 
as  he  testified  before  our  committee.  At 
no  point  did  he  ever  admit  that  he  lied 
or  committed  perjury.  If  someone 
wishes  to  give  the  record  any  other  in- 
terpretation, that  is  their  business.  But 
I  think  the  record  should  be  straight. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
be  the  last  man  to  support  a  liar  or  a 
perjmer.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues, 
all  respectable  and  respected  Senators, 
would  not  endorse  a  perjui'er,  I  believe 
that  they  have  come  here  and  suppyorted 
the  committee  report  only  because  they 
feel  that  in  this  particular  case,  even 
though  someone  else  might  think  that 
Morgan  could  have  acted  differently. 
Morgan  him.self  was  free  of  evil  and  had 
no  motivation  to  deceive  the  Govern- 
ment when  he  filled  out  the  form  in  the 
manner  he  did.  I  believe  he  convinced 
our  committee  of  that  fact  and  we  gave 
him  our  support. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Morgan.  He  will 
occupy  a  high  post  in  Government  serv- 
ice, and  will  make  decisions  that  will 
affect  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  people's  and  industry's  money. 
To  leave  the  connotation  unchallenged 
in  the  Record  would  have  been  a  serious 
mistake.  Therefore  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
statement. 

How  ridiculous  to  contend  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  that  this  man 
in  the  slightest  degree  was  a  perjurer. 
How  I  would  love  to  defend  him  in  a 
court  of  law  What  did  he  say  in  this 
case?  On  page  52  of  the  hearings  Mr, 
Morgan  said: 

I  have  always  regarded  this  Incident  with 
a  feeling  somewhere  between  exasperation 
and  mild  outrage 

What    incident''      That    someone   ar- 
rested him  to  conduct  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  he  should  be  held 
Such  arrest  has  no  standmg  in  law  be- 
cau.se  it  is  an  arrest  without   probable 


cause  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  law 
itself  it  is  not  an  arrest.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical holding  for  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  shall  be  arrested 
and  therefore  legally  detained.  What 
sort  of  nonsense  can  we  charge  against 
a  man  of  the  great  ability  of  Mr, 
Morgan?  I  hope  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly confirm  his  nomination, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
a  reasonable  agreement  concerning  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  conclude  de- 
bate on  the  Morgan  nomination.  The 
nomination  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  about  12:35  this  afternoon, 

I  suggest  that  the  debate  now  be 
limited  to  10  minutes — 8  minutes  for 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
2  minutes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  raise  two  or  three  questions,  and 
I  will  address  them  to  either  side  for  an 
an.swer.  The  first  one  is  this:  Is  the 
record  clear  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  the  nominee,  whose  nomination  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  was  charged  and 
arrested  as  indicated  in  the  record?  I 
will  take  an  answer  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  or 
I  will  take  an  answer  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  Just  make 
the  answer  short. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  nomineee  admitted 
that  he  had  been  arrested  for  assault 
and  battery  and  fighting.  He  made  a 
certain  explanation.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  t)een  arrested  for  the  theft  of 
a  tire  He  made  a  further  explanation 
indicating  he  did  not  think  he  should 
have  been  arrested 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  agreement 
on  that^ 

Mr  PASTORE  No:  there  Is  not 
agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  lone  discussion 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  get  into  a  long  debate, 
but  I  feel  his  misunderstanding  should 
be  corrected. 

Morgan  was  not  arrested  on  an  as- 
sault charge  at  the  time  of  the  fracas 
Two  days  after  that  he  was  summoned 
by  a  subpcna  to  appear  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  he  was  fined  $25 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  only  question  is  as 
to  the  word  "arrest." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  difference 
between  an  arrest  and  being  summoned 
before  a  court.  One  can  be  fined  $25 
That  happens  in  civil  cases. 

Mr  DIRKF^N     But  he  was  arrested' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  was  not;  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  court.  If 
we  want  to  get  technical,  he  was  not 
arrested . 

Mr,  SCOTT.  If  a  man  stands  before 
a  judge,  and  the  judge  says.  'The  fine 
is  $25."  the  man  is  in  custody  at  that 
moment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  second  ques- 
tion is:  What  about  the  tire  incident? 
I  read  the  record.  What  was  involved 
in   the  tire  incident,  quite   aside   from 
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motivation,  because  I  am  not  interested, 
for  the  moment,  in  willfulness  or  intent 
or  motivation.  In  the  whole  body  of 
criminal  law.  that  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  arrest  or  custody. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  was  taken  into 
custody  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  and 
never  charged  with  larceny. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  When  he  filed  the 
form  57.  knowing  these  things  had  hap- 
pened in  his  life,  does  the  record  show 
he  failed,  in  response  to  the  questions, 
to  disclose  this  incident? 

Mr,  PASTORE,  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  as  categorically 
as  that.  We  have  been  arguing  all  after- 
noon on  that  point  We  have  a  printed 
hearing  which  contains  I  do  not  know 
how  many  pages — almost  a  hundred 
pages.  The  question  cannot  be  answered 
categorically   in   that  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  a  question  ap- 
pears on  the  form  57. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Morgan  answered  the 
question  in  the  negative.  Then  he  ex- 
plained his  answer  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  does  the  Sena- 
tor admit  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  those  items  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord, when  he  answered  that  question,  his 
answer  was   "No"? 

Mr,  PASTORE  His  answer  was 
"No." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield, 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  taking  into  custody  as  a  fugitive  to 
determine  whether  he  should  t>e  ar- 
rested was  expunged  from  the  police  rec- 
ord by  the  chief  of  police  on  the  ground 
that  it  never  should  have  been  put  in  the 
record  in  the  first  place.  It  was  an  ad- 
ministrative error, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  is  not  what  is 
asked  on  the  form  57.  There  are  certain 
words  which  are  explicit,  and  anyone 
who  has  had  a  fifth-grade  education  can 
understand  what  the  words  mean. 

We  have  here  an  admission  that  these 
things  happened  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. I  would  not  know  Mr.  Morgan  if 
he  were  sitting  in  the  gallery.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  do  him  an  injustice. 

But  if  it  is  admitted  that  those  things 
happened,  and  if  it  is  admitted — and  It 
is — that  he  failed  to  make  a  correct  re- 
sponse under  oath  on  his  form  57.  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  problem  to 
be  resolved  is:  What  shall  we  .^^ay  to  the 
thousands  of  people  in  the  50  States  who 
file  forms  57  every  day.  when  they  read 
an  account  of  this  proceeding  in  the  U.S. 
Senate?  Must  they  say.  "Oh,  you  can 
lie  on  your  form  57.  You  can  tell  a  half 
truth.  It  will  not  hurt  you.  If  it  is  not 
found  out.  you  will  get  by.  If  you  are 
found  out,  you  will  not  be  hurt  anyway, 
except  your  reputation." 

If  the  character  is  not  here.  then,  of 
course,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  tre- 
mendous psychological  importance  in 
the  approach  of  thousands  of  people  who 
try  to  secure  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  we 
cannot  laugh  off  that  consideration. 

Once  I  asked  Bob  Taft  why  he  voted 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a  certain 
person  for  high  office. 


He  said: 

There  Is  only  one  consideration  that  ever 
deters  me  from  withholding  my  approval 
of  a  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President,  and  that  is  if  there  is  a  weakness 
in  the  nominee's  character  and  If  the  rec- 
ord shows  fairly  clearly  that  there  has  been 
mischief,  malfeasance,  wrongdoing,  or  some- 
thing that  Indicates  only  too  clearly  that 
the  nominee's  character  has  a  weakness. 

And  he  added: 

I  am  not  concerned  about  a  man's  view- 
point— about  how  extreme  It  may  be  or  the 
extent  to  which  his  views  differ  from  mine 
on  matters  of  public  policy.  But  when  the 
character  is  not  there,  that  Is  different. 

And,  Mr.  President,  in  this  case,  not- 
withstanding all  the  explanations  I  have 
heard — and  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of 
Senators  and  I  have  read  the  record — 
I  become  quite  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
our  action  on  this  matter  is  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
mental  outlook  and  the  approach  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  climb  onto  the  Govern- 
ment payroll  and  wish  to  render  service 
to  the  public. 

So  this  matter  involves  more  than  Mr. 
Morgan;  there  are  these  other  consider- 
ations. 

If.  in  response  to  my  questions,  it  is 
admitted  that  such  a  record  does  exist, 
I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do  except  cast 
a  "nay"  vote — reluctant  though  I  am  to 
do  it,  believe  me,  because  I  know  how- 
easy  it  is  to  "put  the  finger"  upon  a 
fellow  citizen,  and  to  take  an  action  from 
which  he  will  not  easily  recover  in  his 
home  community. 

But  there  is  also  a  responsibility  to  the 
public  service,  and  that  responsibility  is 
before  the  Senate,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  there  is  conferred  upon  this 
body  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  a 
nomination  before  the  nominee  may 
take  his  place  on  the  Government's  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Let  me  say  briefly — 
because  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  speakinij  in  limited  time — 
that  we  took  all  that  into  account 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  It  bothered 
us.  too.  The  situation  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  We  had  the  human  ele- 
ment to  consider,  as  well.  We  took  all 
of  that  into  account — the  nominee's 
character,  his  integrity,  and  his  per- 
formance in  public  life;  and  we  wrestled 
with  the  problem  most  conscientiously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bitr- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cede everj'thing  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  It  is  true  that  such 
action  might  set  a  precedent  which  later 
might  rise  to  plague  us.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  I  believe  we  reached 
the  correct  decision;  and  we  did  so  con- 
scientiously and  in  endeavoring  to  the 


best  of  our  ability  to  lake  action  in  the 
best  intcresus  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
particular  matters  referred  to  may  be 
minor  in  character,  and  may.  m  all 
kindness,  be  called  indiscretions  at  some 
period  in  life;  but  certainly  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  indiscretion  when 
the  nominee  had  a  recollection  of  those 
matters,  but.  when  he  made  the  appli- 
cation for  Government  empkyment. 
withheld  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  that.  I  have  no 
more  to  say. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  After  I  addressed  the 
Senate  today.  I  went  to  the  Senate  gal- 
lery; and  as  I  proceeded  there,  a  lady 
spoke  to  me.  I  do  not  know  who  she 
was.    But  she  said  to  me: 

I  am  a  civil  service  employee,  and  I  am 
not  In  politics.  But  if  I  were  to  lie  on  form 
57.  and  If  they  fired  me,  could  you,  as  a 
Senator,  get  my  Job  back  for  me? 

I  replied.  "No.  I  could  not." 
She  said: 

Then  there  Is  one  law  for  the  little  people, 
and  there  Is  another  law  for  the  big  people. 

That  incident  occurred  at  the  door  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  just  after  I  fin- 
ished speaking,  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  my  position;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  interested  m  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said  about  a  woman  civil 
service  employee  who  spoke  to  him  as  he 
was  going  to  the  Senate  gallery.  That 
incident  must  have  happened  half  an 
hour  ago;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  5  o'clock,  that  must  have  hap- 
pened not  later  than  4:30.  Let  me  in- 
quire why  that  civil  service  employee  was 
not  then  on  the  job. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  attempt  to  have  her  punished. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  not;  but 
I  believe  my  que.stion  is  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  My  point  is  that  if  ac- 
tion of  the  sort  referred  to  by  a  person 
nominated  to  serve  in  hiph  office  is  to 
be  condoned,  we  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen to  ordinaiy  civil  service  employees 
who  might  become  involved  in  such 
troubles. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'=ident,  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  reported  this  nomi- 
nation. As  a  Senator  from  the  North- 
west. I  report  that  I  know  Howard 
Morgan. 

I  realize  that  the  committee  took  con- 
siderable time  in  con.sidenng  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Morgan  for  this  most  important 
position;  and  I  know  from  talking  with 
various  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  did 
wrestle  with  their  consciences.  The 
committee  was  considering  what  action 
to  take  in  regard  to  a  human  being ;  and 
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all  of  us   are  human  beings  who   are 
called  upon  to  make  decisions. 

Therefore.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  recognize  this 
particular  factor,  and  wiU  recognize  the 
fact  that  no  one  in  this  Chamber  is  ir- 
reproachable; and  will  give  this  nomi- 
nee, who  has  served  his  State  and  his 
country  well  and  patriotically,  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  adv.  .^- 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  How- 
ard Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commis^sion? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk,  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BtTTLERl.  Were  he  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  were  I  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  wiihhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  .senior  Senator  fro.ni 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllevderI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr  Chttrch], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellen- 
der],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRD.^N].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ^Mr.  Kerr',  thf*  Senator  from 
Minnesota  !  Mr.  McCarthy'  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  fMr  Byk:i1  are 
absent  c«i  ofBcial  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.avezI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BlakleyJ  is  necessar- 
ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico iMr.  Chavez!  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr)  is  paired  with  tiie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Bridges).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vole 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Aruona  LMr.  Goldwater:.  Lf 
present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote   'nay.  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr.  Brs.H ; 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  ,  Mr  But- 
ler] and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley  1  are  absent  on  ofliclal  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Bridges  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  are  detained 
on  of&cial  business. 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Butler!  has  L  hti  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Kerp'. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goi,D\vfTER  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  !  Mr.  Church). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Exec.  l| 

YEAS — 57 


Anderson 

Hlckey 

Moaa 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

PeU 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

C&se.  N  J 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Ruasell 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Bngle 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervln 

M'CTellan 

Talmadge 

Fulbrljht 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Oore 

McNam;ira 

WllUamH,  N.J. 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hayden 

Morse 

NAYS— 27 

Young,  Obio 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Allott 

Curtis 

Miller 

Beau 

Dirkaen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Oworsbak 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Capphart 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Javita 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Keating 

WUUams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Biakley 

Church 

McCarthy 

Bridges 

EUender 

Morton 

n-i.>h 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hartke 

WUey 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan 

Chavez 

Kerr 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.-.k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  action  of  the 
Sonaie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith 


U.S.  AITORNEY 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  Calendar  No.  212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  .stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleiic  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  C  I>oyle.  of  South  Dakota. 
to  be  US  attorney  for  the  district  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  Th(-  question  is,  Will 
the  Senate  advi.^e  and  consent  to  this 
nomination'' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 


Yankton  County  Bar  A.ssociation  relative 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr    Doyle. 

There  being  no  oljjection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmUd  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows; 

"Whereas  a  member  of  the  Yankton 
County  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Harold  C.  Doyle. 
a  former  .State's  attorney  for  Yankton 
County,  S.  Dak.,  U  presently  under  consid- 
eration for  appointment  as  U.S.  district  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  Yankton  County  Bar  As- 
sociation that  Mr.  Doyle  Is  a  capable  attor- 
ney whose  character  Is  beyond  reproach  and 
that  he  conducted  the  office  of  State's  at- 
torney for  Yankton  County  ably  aiul  efD- 
clently:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Yankton  County  Bar 
Association,  having  full  faith  and  confldence 
In  the  Integrity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Doyle  and  particularly  In  his  ability  to  con- 
duct the  office  of  US  district  attorney  for 
the  district  of  South  Dakota  In  a  manner 
that  will  bring  credit  to  himself,  the  Yank- 
ton County  Bar  Association  and  the  legal 
profession,  endorse  the  candidacy  and  rec- 
ommend the  appointment  of  Mr  Doyle  to  the 
office  of  US  district  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Dakota." 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Yankton  County 
Bar  Association  held  In  the  courtroom  of 
the  county  court  In  the  Yankton  County 
Courthouse.  Yankton,  S.  Dak  .  the  aist  day 
of  March,  A  J)   1961. 

Lei  H.  Cops. 

PTesident. 
Yankton  County  Bar  AnK>ciation. 

Attest: 

DOK    A.    BlESLC, 

Secretary. 
Yankton  County  Bar  Atf^ocxation 

The  PRESIDING  OPT=lCER.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and 
consent  to  this  nomination''  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Pre.sident  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICEII  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLAIIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Uie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  COMMUNIST  CONSPIRACY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
arrest  today  of  an  American  Foreign 
Service  officer  for  transmitting  cla.ssifled 
information  to  the  Polish  Government 
underscores  once  again  the  need  for  con- 
tinued vigilance  against  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  Nat- 
urally, no  conclusion  regarding  his 
pruilt  .should  be  drawn  until  this  man  has 
had  every  opportunity  which  is  given  in 
our  country — and  denied  in  Communist 
countries — for  a  fair  trial  and  a  full  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf. 

However,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  Communists  are  workins  24  hours  .i 
day,  365  days  a  year  to  carry  out  then- 


program  of  world  domination.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  all  Americans, 
if  they  cherish  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, to  keep  on  their  guard  and  to 
report  all  incidents  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  subversive  purposes. 

This  particular  arrest  shows  the  need 
for  the  closest  possible  surveillance  of 
Government  employees  involved  in  se- 
curity work. 

It  is  related  in  another  news  account 
today  that  a  junior  Foreign  Service 
officer  in  the  American  Embassy  in  War- 
saw has  resigned.  This  officer  for  a  year 
and  a  half  had  access  to  the  Embassy 
code  room.  It  is  alleged  that  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
newspaper  and  had  an  affinity  for  Com- 
munist causes  and  ideas.  These  facts 
were  known :  nevertheless  this  man  had 
access  for  this  period  of  time  to  the  code 
room. 

Again  I  would  not  draw  any  final  con- 
clusions as  to  his  guilt.  But  it  does  seem 
unusual  that  anyone  who  is  known  to 
have  such  inclinations  would  have  access 
to  our  codes. 

Careful  checks  and  clearances  must 
precede  the  hiring  of  Federal  personnel, 
and  constant  vigilance  must  be  main- 
tained over  those  who  are  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  our  national  security. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Commu- 
nist technique  to  get  one  of  their  agents 
on  the  inside  and  then  work  more  of 
their  people  in.  Communism  is  like  a 
cancer,  which  feeds  on  apathy  and 
•spreads  when  unopp>osed.  I  hope  this 
latest  incident  in  the  cold  war  will  stir 
the  American  people  to  redoubled  deter- 
mination to  remain  free,  and  will  result 
in  greater  alertness  to  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. The  FBI  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  another  fine  effort,  but  close  cooper- 
ation by  all  of  us  will  be  needed  if  their 
continued  antisubversive  activities  are  to 
be  successful. 


MRS.    CORNELIA    FALES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  333,  HJl. 
2972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
2972)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Corneha 
Fales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.R.  2972)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia Fales.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6, 
after  "$10,000",  to  insert  "less  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  premiiuns  that 
would  have  been  payable  had  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  issued  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Sam  E.  Seager,  effec- 
tive October  24.  1942.  been  kept  in  force 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  insured. 
This  payment  shall  be  m  full  settlement 
of  all  the  claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Cor- 


nelia Fales  against  the  United  States 
for  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  said 
national  service  life  insurance  i-ssued  to 
her  brother  (Veterans'  Administration 
claim  numbered  XC-3466817  > .",  and  on 
page  2,  line  4  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  the  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  the  claims  of  the  said  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales  against  the  United  States 
for  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  issued  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Sam  E.  Seager  (Vet- 
erans' Administration  claim  numbered 
XC-346G817  ) .  effective  October  24.  1942." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  short  statement  explain- 
ing the  bill. 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.'ury  to  pay  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Fales,  of  Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  Wal- 
tham.  Mass  ,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  less  the 
amount  of  the  tmpald  premiums  that  would 
have  been  payable  had  the  national  service 
life  Insurance  policy  "eeen  kept  In  force,  such 
payment  to  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  she  may  have  against  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  Isrued  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Sam  E.  Seager. 

The  facts  In  this  case  are  that  Sam  E 
Seager,  deceased  brother  of  the  claimant,  en- 
listed In  the  \3S.  Army  September  16.  1942. 
and  on  October  24.  1942,  he  applied  for  and 
was  granted  »10.000  national  service  life  In- 
surance effective  October  1.  1942,  the  premi- 
ums In  the  amount  of  $7.43.  being  paid  for 
by  a  monthly  allotment. 

On  October  26,  1942.  the  serviceman  was 
transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
and  by  reason  of  this  transfer  his  allotment 
was  discontinued  effective  September  30, 
1942.  The  Insurance  lapsed  due  to  the  non- 
payment of  premiums  November  1,  1942,  and 
the  grace  period  expired  December  2,  1942. 
Due  to  the  nonpayment  of  premiums  the 
Insurance  was  considered  as  not  in  force 
on  the  date  of  the  veteran's  death  on  Feb- 
ruary  10,   1944. 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  a  similar  bill  of  the  86th  Congress, 
H.R  6215,  discloses  that  the  veteran  made 
Inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  his  Insurance  and 
Indicated  his  desire  to  keep  his  national 
service  life  Insurance  effective.  It  appears, 
hovever,  that  he  was  erroneously  advised 
by  the  Army  that  he  was  not  eligible  for 
Government  insurance,  whereas,  in  fact,  al- 
though his  policy  had  lapsed,  he  was  eligible 
to  have  the  Insurance  reinstated.  It  cannot 
be  determined,  of  course,  whether  he  would 
have  reinstated  the  Insurance  had  he  been 
properly  advised,  but  In  view  of  his  inquiry 
and  statement  of  intent  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  would  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  reinstate  his  Insurance. 

The  claimant  was  designated  by  the 
serviceman  as  his  principal  beneficiary,  and 
his  other  sister,  Beatrice  Field  Sanderson, 
was  named  contingent  beneficiary. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  stated  that 
because  of  the  Government  s  error  therr  was 
no  objection  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  relief  legislation. 

The  committee  believes  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  were  it  not  for  the  erroneous 
advice    of    the    Army,    the    claimant    would 


have  been  the  beneficiary  under  the  policy 
In  full  force  and  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  Insured.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  premiums  would  have  been  payable 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Insured,  hence  it 
is  only  proper  that  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid premiums  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
ment provided  for  In  this  legislation.  The 
committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  that  end 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  given  favorable  consideratiob. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2972 )  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  REPORT  NOM- 
INATIONS DURING  .^DJOLTIN- 
MENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  author- 
ized to  report  nominations  during  the 
adjournment  following  today's  session  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  5000)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  militarj*  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  wish  to  discuss  it  briefly. 

The  report  is  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  report  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 

In  regard  to  the  net  money  fipures  in 
the  bill,  the  new  total,  as  apreed  to  in 
conference,  is  $893,947,750,  which  is  $14 
million  more  than  was  provided  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  total  IS  some  $60  million  less 
than  the  amount  requested.  To  find 
items  which  can  be  reduced  in  a  bill  of 
this  nature  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
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Ther"    are    t'.vo    rhanses    among    the 
maiiy  lU^ms  of  the  bill  that  account  for 
most  cf  the  increase  referred  to.     First. 
I  should  like  to  mention   the  fact  that 
subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the  bill  by 
both    Houses   of    Congress,    both   of    the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  received 
requests  from  thp  Secr<"^ar.  of  Defense  to 
provide  an  additional  $12  million  in  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  for  its  large  solid 
propellant  booster  in  connection  with  our 
Nation's  space  effort.    This  project  was 
included  by  the  President  in  his  address 
to  Cons;ress  on  May  25.  at  which  date 
he  stressed  the  importance  attached  to 
increased  efforts  in  our  space  program. 
This  authorization  is  merely  a  token  al- 
lowance of  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
proposed,  and  it  only  provides  for  the 
design  and  site  preparation  and  the  first 
increment   of   the   construction   of   test 
facilities  related  to  this  large  solid  pro- 
pellant- motor  which  it  is   proposed   to 
construct  with  a  thrust  in  the  order  of 
2    or    3    million    pounds.     That    thrust 
would  be  Greater  than  the  thrust  of  any 
motor   that   is   now   being   used   in   the 
space  field  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge.   The  construction  required  to  sup- 
port the  program  will  be  phased  over  sev- 
eral years,  and  when  these  rocket  motors 
are  successfully  developed,  they  will  be 
made   available    by    th*^   Department   of 
Defenre  to  NAS.A  tor  a  moon  vehicle  and 
for  such  o'hei-  Department  of  D?fense  re- 
quirtmenrs  as  might  develop. 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  item  by  the  administration,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  include  it  in  the  bill. 
Such  action  is  bad  practice  ordinarily, 
but  this  project  is  important  and  it  was 
so  strongly  stressed  by  the  administra- 
tion that  we  deviatf^d  from  our  usual  pol- 
icy and   included  it   in  the  bill  in  con- 

The  other  item  that  merits  special 
mention  is  the  military  family  housing 
program  It  will  be  recalled  that  after 
a  con.siderable  discu.ssion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  in  lieu  of  certain  Cape- 
hart  housing  unii.>  that  were  included  in 
the  housmiT  bill,  the  Senate  provided 
2  000  units  of  appropriated  funds  hous- 
ing at  an  average  cost  of  $16,500  per  unit. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  an  increased 
unic  cost  by  $800  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional expenses  involved  in  site  acquisi- 
tion and  o£r-site  utilities. 

Such  action  is  coi.sistent  with  the  cur- 
rent cost  limitations  on  Capehait  hous- 
ing, since  the  law  currently  allows  up  to 
$1,000  a  unit  of  appropriated  funds  for 
land  acquisition  and  on-site  utilities  In 
connection  with  the  Capehart  program. 
This  increase  added  an  additional  $1.- 
600,000  to  the  bill. 

The  conferees  were  in  agreement  as  to 
discontinuing  the  Capehart  program  as 
it  exists  under  present  law.  but  in  view 
of  the  emergency  that  exists,  we  did  allow 
3,000  units  of  housing  that  had  been 
prf^viously  authorized  by  line  item  to  be 
constructed  under  the  Capehart  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CARROI-I.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 


Mr  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  remember  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  at  the 
time  this  issue  was  before  the  Senate, 
discussed  the  situation  at  Lowry  Field  in 
Denver.  We  considered  it  an  emergency. 
Approximately  100  units  were  provided 
in  1959  and  100  units  in  1960.  We  had 
asked  for  some  consideration  because  of 
the  preliminary  planning.  Would  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  say  that  that 
housing  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  and  within  the  3.000  units? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  3.000  units 
provided.  2,700  of  which  are  subject  to 
allocation  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  conferees  allocated  300  units,  but 
there  are  2,700  units  of  Capehart  housing 
and  500  units  of  appropriated  funds 
hou.sing  that  would  be  available  to  meet 
emergencies  and  subject  to  allocation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  emer- 
gency that  the  Senator  had  in  mind 
should  be  called  to  their  attention,  be- 
cause there  will  be  available  the  3.200 
units  of  housing  of  both  types  that  may 
be  allocated  for  such  emergency. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  because  it  was  because  of 
the  emergency  of  which  I  have  spoken 
that  we  urged,  and  I  am  sure  the  con- 
ferees considered,  the  building  of  3,000 
units. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  not  only  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  earnestly  in  pri- 
vate conversation.  At  that  time  I  told 
the  Senator  it  was  altogether  likely  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  our  way  en- 
tirely in  conference,  but  there  would  be 
a  small  amount  of  so-called  Capehart 
housing  available.  So  there  are  3.200 
units  of  both  types  of  housing  available 
for  allocation  by  Uie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  can 
be  seen  from  this  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  amount  originally  approved 
by  the  Senat-:;  that  in  most  part  the  Sen- 
ate amendmehts  were  accepted  and 
agreed  to  by  the  conference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  with  the  great- 
est respect  that  I  think  the  conference 
report  has  made  a  most  gricvoas  and 
regrettable  error.  Tlie  U.S.  Navy  rec- 
ommended authorization  for  a  new  mili- 
tary hospital  in  the  Long  Beach  area 
to  serve  our  men  in  uniform  station^ 
there,  together  with  their  dependents. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the 
present  administration  recommended 
the  hospital  to  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, each  of  whom  I  esteem,  did  not 
feel  that  the  hospital  was  justified.  And 
here,  I  believe,  they  made  an  error. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  realize  full  well  that  Senators  reach 
their  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  honest  judgment.  My  real  regret 
is  that  my  colleagues  serving  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  my  friend  from 


Georgia  were  unable  to  accede  to  the 

request  of  the  administration  and  the 
Navy  Department  in  this  instance,  and 
that  the  hospital  authorization  is  not 
included  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  know 
of  the  particular  care  with  which  my 
friend  from  Georgia  judges  each  of  the 
items  that  are  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Having  made  that  statement,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether  or  not  he  can 
give  any  indication  of  his  views  with 
respect  to  any  subsequent  request  along 
the  same  lines  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  this 
administration  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorization of  a  military  hospital  in  the 
Long  Beach  area  which.  I  say  with  re- 
spect, would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
military  personnel  and  their  families 
who  serve  on  land  and  at  sea  in  the 
southern  California  area. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  say  that  the  two  hospitals  that  were 
taken  from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  first  instance  have  caused 
me  more  concern  than  any  of  the  other 
Items  in  the  bill.  If  I  err  on  the  side  of 
generosity.  I  usually  try  to  err  in  pro- 
viding hospitals  and  medical  aid  for  the 
people  in  our  armed  services  and  their 
dependents. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
naval  hospital  is  justified  at  that  loca- 
tion. I  do  have  grave  doubts  as  to  there 
being  a  requirement  for  a  hospital  of  the 
size  suggested  at  that  location.  The 
plan  that  was  submitted  to  us  was  for  a 
500-bed  hospital  which  cost  almost  $9 
million.  Of  course  there  is  available  at 
San  Ertcgo,  which  is  not  too  far  from 
Long  Beach,  a  hospital  with  1.750  beds. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  matter  of  a 
hundred  miles  in  distance. 

Mr.  RUSSEH-L.  Yes.  There  arc  other 
facilities  available.  Hospital  facUitles 
are  available  at  Camp  Pendleton,  for  ex- 
ample. There  is  a  hospital  there  which 
has  a  capacity  of  600  beds.  Neither  of 
tho.^e  hospitals  <s  full  at  all  times  There 
is  also  an  Army  hospital  facility  of  lim- 
ited size,  and  there  is,  of  course,  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Long  Beach,  a 
hospital  ship,  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
which  provides  hospital  facilities,  al- 
though they  are  not  modem,  and  al- 
though they  should  be  replaced,  of  some 
250  or  300  beds.  The  time  Is  coming 
when  we  shall  have  to  build  a  hospital 
at  Long  Beach.  However.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  has  read  the  state- 
ment ofthe  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  on  this  subject.     I  read: 

A  number  of  medical  facilities  requested 
by  the  Individual  military  departments  were 
not  approved  by  the  conferees.  Certain  of 
these  medical  facilities  were  denied  authori- 
zation because  of  a  serious  question  as  to 
their  rel.-itlve  priority  In  the" Defense  Estab- 
lishment. Therefore,  the  conferees  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  hospital  facilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
new  hospitals,  or  subetantlal  additions  to 
existing  hospitals,  were  required  to  determine 
the  respective  priorities  for  fulfllling  the  es- 
sential needs  for  hospital  facilities  for  Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  medical  care  at  Armed 
Forces  medical  facilities.     These  stated  prlor- 
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Itles  should  then  be  reflected  In  the  depaf  t- 
mental  request*  for  medical  faculties  in  the 
military  construction  authorlZHtlon  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
us  in  the  maimer  in  vk  hich  it  was.  I  did 
not  think  that  the  proponents  made  a 
very  impressive  case  for  a  hospital  of 
this  size. 

Again  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia— and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
entire  committee — that  we  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  next  year  to  any 
proposal  that  is  put  loi-ward  in  this  re- 
gard. Frankly,  I  hope  that  the  Navy 
Department  will  find  that  they  can  get 
along  with  a  somewhat  smaller  facility. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  distance 
of  100  miles.  That  is  no  distance  at  all 
now  in  the  evacuation  of  people  for  ill- 
ness in  the  Navy,  with  the  helicopters 
that  the  Navy  has.  They  could  use  a 
couple  of  helicopters  in  moving  people 
from  Long  Beach  to  the  facility  at  San 
Diego  or  at  Pendleton.  There  is  no  need 
for  trying  to  convey  the  people  over 
crowded  highways  in  smbulances.  They 
could  take  them  up  in  helicopters  several 
at  a  time.  The  persons  who  need  hos- 
pitalization could  be  ttdcen  by  helicopter 
to  these  facilities  in  tlie  event  that  they 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  by  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  hospital  ship  or  by 
the  Army  facility 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Port  MacArthur 
hospital. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  YeM  the  Army  hos- 
pital. There  is  no  attempt  to  exclude 
the  construction  of  Oiis  hospital  from 
consideration  in  the  future.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
build  a  naval  hospital  at  Long  Beach, 
but  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  of  this 
magnitude  and  at  tlie  great  expense 
that  was  suggested.  I  have  not  even 
enumerated  all  the  hospital  facilities 
that  are  available  In  the  area  at  other 
military  establishments.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  it  wtis  quite  a  painful 
Item  for  me  to  deal  with,  not  only  be- 
cause of  my  friendship  for  the  Senator 
from  California,  but  also  because  of  the 
affection  I  have  for  some  very  close  per- 
sonal friends  who  have  a  great  interest 
in  this  item. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  know  that,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  arrives  at  opinions  more  metic- 
ulously than  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  want  the  Record  to  .show  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  know  I  make  some  mistakes, 
but  I  try  to  limit  them  to  mistakes  of 
judgment  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  of  the  Senator.  How- 
ever, the  hospitals  which  he  has  enu- 
merated as  being  available,  while  a  rel- 
evant factor  in  the  discussion,  are  not 
an  adequate  answer.  I  say  that,  too. 
respectfully.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  has  become  one 
of  the  Nations  great  naval  centers  for 
commissioned  craft.  The  11th  Naval 
District  has  its  headquarters  at  San 
Diego.     There   is   a   great   installation, 


both  shore  based  and  afloat,  to  be  sei-v- 
iced  in  that  area. 

Camp  Pendleton,  the  great  Marme 
Corps 'Establishment,  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Diego,  is  considerably  nearer  to  San 
Diego  than  is  Long  Beach.  Of  course 
that  facility  would  overflow  if  we  were 
to  be  confronted  with  an  emergency  con- 
dition requiring  complete  activation  of 
Camp  Pendleton. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  cannot  build  hos- 
pital facilities  for  emergencies.  If  we 
did,  we  would  have  to  construct  hospitals 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  beds.  We  may 
have  to  give  thought  to  that  at  some 
time,  but  now  we  are  trying  to  provide 
hospitals  to  meet  the  needs  which  will 
arise  in  the  normal  course  of  thini;s. 
Even  in  a  limited  emergency,  so  far  as 
this  coimtry  being  attacked  is  concerned, 
as  in  1952,  we  have  had  to  reopen  a  num- 
ber of  services  that  had  been  con- 
structed in  1944  and  1945.  We  were 
compelled  to  build  several  that  had 
some  75,000  or  80.000  beds  during  World 
War  n.  which  were  later  closed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  indicating  that  he  and  his  committee 
would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
a  subsequent  request  by  the  appropriate 
agencies.  For  the  military  and  their 
families,  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  invited  a  review 
and  a  report  next  year  on  this  item. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
so  ably  stated.  Our  committee  gave  this 
one  hospital  more  consideration  than 
we  did  aUnost  any  other  hospital.  We 
finally  came  to  the  balance  that  theie 
were  a  number  of  other  places  where  we 
ought  to  build  medical  facilities  rather 
than  expand  the  facility  at  Long  Beach. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  join  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  indicating  that  a  subsequent 
request  by  the  Navy  Department  for  a 
hospital,  backed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  would  receive  "sympathetic  con- 
sideration"? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  in  my 
own  right  and  on  my  own  intelligent 
judgment  in  any  event,  but  I  certainly 
know  I  will  because  of  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glod  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  is 
one  of  the  great  experts  in  military  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stressed 
the  consideration  that  was  given  to  the 
Capehart  housing  program.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  problems  that  we  face  in 
coimection  with  this  item,  there  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  request  to  approve  ac- 
quisition, in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
for  $500,000.  27  acres  of  land  for  a  Cape- 
hart housing  project.  I  have  advised  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  that  this  seems  to 
be  an  exorbitant  price.    It  would  figure 


out  to  between  $19,000  and  $20,000  an 
acre.  Personally,  I  would  not  want  to 
approve  of  it  without  hearings  and  in- 
vestigation. Therefore,  I  have  said  to 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  that  I  hope 
he  will  put  a  stop  order,  so  to  speak,  on 
it  until  the  committee  can  give  it  fur- 
ther consideration.  I  mention  the  mat- 
ter at  this  time  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  costs  of  Cap>ehart 
housing  do  not  appear  in  the  contract 
for  the  actual  construction. 

To  this.  I  think,  anyone  will  agree. 
The  proposal  to  pay  up  to  practically 
$20,000  an  acre  for  this  housing  project 
warrants  further  examination,  and  I 
trust  that  the  limited  amount  of  Cape- 
hart units  authorized  in  the  conference 
agreement  will  not  be  expended  upon  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  project  until 
the  committee  has  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this  land  acquisition 
proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  very 
carefully  looked  into,  to  see  if  the  cost  is 
not  excessive.  It  is  a  staggering  amount 
to  one  who  comes  from  a  rural  area  such 
as  that  in  which  I  live;  but  I  realize  that 
near  the  great  cities  the  price  of  land 
sometimes  assumes  fantastic  propor- 
tions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  before  the  vote  is  taken  a 
statement  with  respect  to  my  disappoint- 
ment and  the  disappointment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  because  the  committee  and 
the  conference  have  deleted  an  item  of 
$7.3  million  for  the  construction  of  an 
air  munitions  surveillance  facility  to  be 
located  at  Hill  Air  Force  Range,  Utah.  I 
recognize  that  this  is  an  accomplished 
fact;  nevertheless,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement,  together  with 
the  two  letters  ,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  statement  of  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  been  exceedingly 
diligent  in  bringing  the  merits  of  this 
project  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  has  given  it  the 
most  careful  consideration.  We  have  en- 
deavored as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  any  facility,  if  any 
possible  way  could  be  foimd  to  avo'd  it. 
We  therefore  felt  it  was  well  to  carry 
over  for  another  year  the  item  of  the 
Hill  Air  Force  Range.  I  emphasize  the 
word  "range"  to  distinguish  it  from  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  because  the  committee 
was  very  generous  with  the  Air  Force 
base  and  provided  for  it  to  the  ext.ent 
which  was  requested. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  recognizes  the  distinction.  The 
range,  if  it  had  been  approved,  would 
have  been  used  for  the  conducting  of 
static  tests  on  the  solid  fuel  missiles 
which  are  being  constructed  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  That  is  true;  but  tlie 
committee  is  still  convinced  that  that 
activity  can  be  carried  out  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  We  have  made  no  final 
decision.  We  h.ave  passed  it  over  for  a 
year  becau.se  we  desire  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  review  the  proposal  atjam. 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  from 
Utah  desires  to  have  the  Record  show 
his  concern  and  his  hope  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  test  facility  at  or  near 
Hill  Air  Force  Base,  and  not  at  Ed- 
ward? not  b<=>  overlooked. 
Exhibit   I 

Sr\rEMENT     BY     SEN  A  I  OR    BENNETT 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Bill,  In 
deleting  an  Item  of  $7.3  million  for  con- 
struction of  an  air  munitions  surveillance 
facility  to  be  located  at  HUl  Air  Force 
Range.  LItah. 

This    test    site    facility    was    requested   for 
the    specific    purpose    of    accomplishing    Air 
Force  Logistic  Command  air  munitions  sur- 
veillance  functions   for  all  solid  propellants 
in   the   Air   Force   inventory   not   capable  of 
being   tested  on   Hill  Air  Force  Base  due  to 
safety    restrictions      Prior    to    the    develop- 
ment of  large  solid  propellant   rockets  such 
as  the  Mlnuteman.  the  2705th  Alrmunltlons 
Surveillance  Wing  had  been  conducting  sur- 
veillance   tests    on    solid    propellant    muni- 
tions   at    Hill    Air    Force    Base,    Utah.     Testa 
on    smaller    weapons    such    as    the    Skybolt. 
Bomarc,   Bull   Pup.  Hound   Dog.   Genie,  Fal- 
con, and  Jato  Bottles  have  been  conducted 
on  the  base  for  the  past  4  years,  but  a  re- 
cent accident  clearly  illustrated  that  future 
tests    cannot    be    safely    tested    within    the 
confines    of    the    base      Thus,    the    necessity 
for  a   remote  test  site  where  large  explosive 
masses  can  be  tested  Is  an  urgent  necessity. 
During  static   test   firings,  high   frequency 
sound    waves,    detonations    and    air-ground 
shock  waves  are  generated  which  are  Intol- 
erable  to   a   civilian   community.     Explosive 
masses    of    the    size    of    the    Mlnuteman    are 
capable  of  considerable  destruction.     At  the 
Hill   Air   Force    Range  site,   it   Is  Intended   In 
the   course   of    testing    to  intentionally  sub- 
ject the   Mlnuteman   and   other  weapons   to 
stresses  outside  normally  specified  limits  of 
heat,  cold,  etc  ,   to  determine  safety  factors 
in   storage    transp>ortatlon   and   shelf  life  of 
these  weapon  systems      Firing  of  rocket  en- 
gines suspected  of  physical  or  chemical  de- 
terioration is  also  anticipated,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  hazardovis  situation  manifestly  more 
dangerous    than    Is    encountered    In    normal 
firings. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  factors,  It  Is  con- 
sidered essential  by  the  Air  Force,  and  this 
position  IS  amply  fortified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  the  test  site  be  located  as 
far  from  populated  areas  as  practical  con- 
siderations would  permit.  Many  sites  were 
carefully  considered  and  evaluated  during 
the  site  selection  process,  before  the  Air 
Force  concluded  that  the  Hill  Air  Force 
Range  in  Utah  offered  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  air  munition  sur- 
veillance of  solid  fuel  nxikets. 

Consequently.  I  was  shocked  and  surprised 
when  I  read  the  report  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee,  and  now  the  conference 
report  relating  to  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  to  find  that  this  item,  so 
essential  to  our  missile  program.  Is  deleted 
from  the  bill  The  deletion  of  this  item 
clearly  Indicates  that  either  the  conferees 
did  not  understand  the  critical  nature  of  this 
air  munitions  surveillance  program,  or  that 
they  are  willing  to  assume  the  calculated 
risk  of  further  delays  in  our  ICBM  program. 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March 
29.    1961.    which    was    sent    by    the    Deputy 


Secretary   of   Defense,   Roswell   L    Gllpatrlc, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reaffirming  the  need  for  the 
facilities  at  the  HUl  Air  Force  Base  Range, 
and    certifying    to    the    fact    that    no    other 
facilities   are  available  for   this  testing  and 
that  the  work  to  be  accomplished  cannot  be 
done  at  Edwards.  Air  Force  Base  or  anywhere 
else  as  economli:ally  and  as  efficiently  as  at 
the  site  selected  in  Utah.    The  letter  follows: 
The  Secretary  or  DErENSE. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  29.  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  March  18.  1961.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  factors  which  led  the  Air  Force 
to  decide  on  HUl  Air  Force  Range  as  the 
site  for  surveillance  of  large  explosives.  I 
am  satisfied  thut  the  decision  Is  sound. 

The  proposal  does  not  establish  a  new  test 
center  and  does  not  duplicate  existing  fa- 
cilities. The  requested  faculties  will  per- 
mit extension  of  the  present  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  mission  to  explosives  weighing  500 
pounds  or  more  which  are  too  large  to  be 
fired  safely  on  the  base.  The  large  solid 
propellant  engines  of  Mlnuteman.  in  terms 
of  safety  criteria,  are  categorized  as  explo- 
sives, and  should  be  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  personnel  stationed  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  svirvell- 
lance  of  explo-slves  for  years  The  site  se- 
lected provides,  the  necessary  safety,  yet  Is 
close  enough  to  permit  utilization  of  the 
surveillance  tt-chnlclans  of  HUl  Air  Force 
Base.     Surveillance  technicians  are  scarce. 

Air  Force  surveys  Indicate  that  no  other 
location  can  accommodate  the  mission  of 
surveillance  ot  large  weapons  without  ex- 
penditures equal  to  or  larger  than  those 
recommended  for  the  Hill  complex.  With 
specific  regard  to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
there  Is  little  similarity  between  the  re- 
search and  de\elopment  ac'ivltles  performed 
there  and  activities  to  be  performed  at  Hill 
Air  Force  Base  In  connection  with  the  sur- 
veillance testing.  Surveillance  testing  such 
as  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  normally  Involves 
a  scheduled  long-range  plan  of  Inspection 
activities  terminating  In  a  test  firing  Re- 
search and  development  activities  such  as 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  by  their  very 
nature,  move  at  an  unpredictable  pace  which 
precludes  Joint  use  of  such  facilities  as  firing 
stands  without  detriment  to  each  program 
The  Edwards  complex  Is  solely  concerned 
with  the  research  and  development  as- 
sociated with  missiles,  fuels,  and  propellants. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  do  long-range  surveillance  test- 
ing. These  facilities  constitute  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  construction  costs  Fxirther, 
Air  Force  research  and  development  pro- 
grams saturate  the  capability  of  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  well  beyond  the  period  when 
surveillance  facilities  are  needed. 

If  these  facilities  were  to  be  provided  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  additional  personnel 
would  be  required.  The  physical  separation 
between  Edwards  and  Hill  Air  Force  Bases 
would  dictate  a  permanent  party  of  sur- 
veillance personnel  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  Also,  logistic  support  personnel 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  spUt 
operation. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  these  projects 
for   the  Hill   Air  Force   Range  as  submitted 
by  the  Air  Force 
Sincerely. 

Roswell  L.  Gilpatric. 
*  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
It  seems  to  me  there  may  have  been  some 
confusion  In  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  concerning 
the  possibility  of  using  other  facilities  for 
this  weapon  surveillance  program  For  in- 
stance, statements  in  both  the  hearings  and 
reporU  indicate  that  some  members  mis- 
takenly   thought   the   facilities   planned   for 


Hill  Air  Force  Range  were  Identical  to  R.  &  D. 
testing  facilities  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
which  they  are  not;  or  that  liquid  surveil- 
lance facilities  could  be  interchangeably 
used  for  testing  on  solid  propellant  weapons, 
which  the  Air  Force  says  Is  Impossible  be- 
cause of  the  many  differences  between  these 
two  types  of  rockets. 

Likewise,  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
ferees, m  writing  the  conference  rep>ort  we 
now  have  before  us,  were  uncertain  about 
the  difference  between  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  and  the  air  munitions  sur- 
veillance site  as  requested  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  Range  They  wrote  Into  the  report  the 
following  language  which  begins  at  the  top 
of  page  3 1 : 

"In  this  connection,  the  conferees  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  $12  million 
authorization  especially  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  necessary  for  the  testing  of  solid 
fuel  propellants  should  preclude  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  type  faculties  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  at  the  HUl  Air  Force  Base 
Range.  Utah,  which  appear  to  be  basically 
for  the  same  purpose  " 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  have  given 
me  assurance  that  these  two  projects  are 
dissimilar  and  that  there  Is  no  overlap  of 
functions  However,  in  the  Interest  of  coop- 
eration and  to  avoid  any  further  delay  in 
our  vital  missile  program,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  urging 
that  he  give  Immediate  consideration  to  lo- 
cating the  new  solid  fuel  static  test  facility 
at  the  Hill  Air  Force  Range  site  and  combine 
It  with  the  air  munitions  surveillance  facility 
previously  planned  for  this  Utah  location 
I  hope  this  win  solve  the  dilemma  and  that 
the  members  of  t>oth  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committees  will  see  the  wis- 
dom in  this  action  Since  such  matters  as 
planning,  surveying  and  site  acqiUsltlon  have 
been  completed  on  the  Utah  project,  con- 
struction could  go  ahead  as  soon  as  author- 
ization and  funds  are  provided 

My    letter   to   the  Secretary   of   Defenae   U 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington   D.C..  June  9.  1961. 
Hon    Robert  S    McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  McNamara:  It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  today  that  the 
conferees  on  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization bill  had  eliminated  the  ammuni- 
tion surveillance  facilities  requested  for  Hill 
Air  Force  Range.  Utah  This  was  especially 
disappointing  Inasmuch  as  this  project  had 
been  certified  as  essential  both  by  your  of- 
fice and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
This  decision  also  contravenes  the  policy  of 
the  President  as  stated  In  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  May  25.  for  an  accelerated 
program  to  develop  solid  fuel  rockets  for 
space  exploration 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  HUl  Air  Force 
Range  had  been  carefully  planned  and  all 
other  existing  facilities  eliminated  as  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  vital  mission  of  sur- 
veillance testing  on  the  Mlnuteman  and  oth- 
er weapon  systems  Consequently,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  conferees  eliminated 
this  project  unles  they  failed  to  appreciate 
Its  importance,  or  the  insurmountable  prob- 
lems which  will  be  encountered  if  this  air 
munitions  surveillance  program  Is  moved  to- 
another  location.  Consequently,  I  hope  you 
will  use  the  prestige  of  your  office  to  get 
this  project  restored,  authorized  and  funds 
appropriated  for  Its  construction  at  an  early 
date 

It  was  heartening  to  note  that  the  confer- 
ence report  does  give  you  discretionary  au- 
thority for  construcUng  $27  million  of  new 
faciUties  deemed  to  be  vitally  essential  to  de- 
fense   needs.      It    is  my    understanding    this 
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discretionary  fund  may  be  used  in  part  for 
constructing  the  $12  million  solid  fuel 
static  test  facilities  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  accelerat«  deyjlopment  of  super- 
boosters  for  the  space  jirogram,  and  which 
was  announced  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.^e  Gllpatrlc  earlier  this  week. 

Since  the  feasibility  studies  and  planning 
on  the  HUl  Air  Force  Range  have  already 
been  completed  I  urge  you  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  locating  the  new  solid  fuel 
static  testing  facUltief  at  this  site.  Al- 
though the  facilities  planned  for  the  HIU 
Air  I'\>rce  Range  were  originally  Intended 
primarily  for  Mlnuteman  and  other  ammuni- 
tion siu"veUlance  and  rot  for  re5earch  and 
development  purposes.  It  would  seem  logical. 
In  view  of  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee,  to  combine  thefc  two  facilities 
Into  one  project  and  tnus  avoid  any  delay 
In  providing  these  vital  testing  facilities. 
Since  the  companies  which  produce  botn 
the  first  and  third  stagi-s  of  the  Mlnuteman 
are  located  In  Utah,  aid  will  undoubtedly 
play  a  vital  role  In  pioducing  rockets  for 
the  stepped-up  space  pi-ogram,  it  is  likewise 
logical  that  these  testing  facilities  be  read- 
ily available  to  these  contractors  and  that 
the  Air  Force  have  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  to  pro- 
duce these  rockets.  HUl  Air  Force  Base 
Is  the  site  for  both  iissembly  and  main- 
tenance on  the  Mlnuteman.  and  Is  the  home 
base  of  the  2705th  Alrmunltlons  Surveillance 
Wing  which  has  the  ordnance  experts  for 
testing,  checking,  and  Crlng  not  only  rockets 
but  all  other  types  of   ilr  munitions. 

If  the  new  static  test  facilities  are  located 
In  any  other  State,  it  v/lU  be  at  the  expense 
of  discarding  all  planning  on  the  HUl  Air 
Force  Range,  and  will  r>e  most  Inconvenient 
to  the  sources  where  tliese  superrockets  wlU 
be  produced,  assembled,  and  maintained.  In 
addition,  the  locating  of  this  facility  at  any 
other  site  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
this  project  and  will  leave  the  Air  Force 
without  the  air  munitions  stirvelilance  fa- 
cilities which  are  so  vitally  needed.  In  the 
Interest  of  time,  money,  and  above  all  the 
good  of  the  Nation  and  our  defense  pro- 
gram, I  hope  you  will  give  Immediate  and 
favorable  consideration  to  my  suggestion  for 
locating  the  new  static  test  facilities  at  the 
Hill  Air  Force  Range  ilte  ahd  combining  It 
with  the  air  munitions  facilities  previously 
planned  for  this  location. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  F    Bennett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  p""^rv<i  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
highway  tax  bill  is  now  the  pending  busi- 
ness. However,  tomorrow,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  the  bill 
will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Swidler  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   ACT   OF 
1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  335.  H.R.  6713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clefk.  A  bill  <H.R.  6713) 
to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  to  make  certain  ad- 
justments In  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  without  amend- 
ment and  subsequently  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  amend- 
ments. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT   OF 
1961 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1961  is  now  the  r>ending  business,  I  de- 
sire, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
deals  with  Federal  highway  construction, 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  a  new  and  enlarged  Federal- 
aid  highway  progrjim,  one  which  will 
rank  among  the  great-est  peacetime  con- 
struction programs  of  all  time. 

It  was  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  Federal  interest  and  support  in  the 
development  of  an  interstate  network  of 
highways  in  the  Nation. 

It  continued  the  cooperative  efTort 
that  has  evolved  during  the  life  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  since  1916. 

That  act  recognized  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  early  completion  of 
a  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  a  41,000-mile  system  of 
highways  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

It  provided  tliat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contribute  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  segment  of  our  highway  system. 

The  act  authorized  over  a  13-jear 
period— 1957  through  1969 — Federal 
funds  totaling  $25  billion,  which,  with 
State  matching  fimds.  was  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  complete  construction  of 
the  entire  system  as  then  designated. 

Financing  provisions  were  included  in 
the  act  to  finance  the  program  over  the 
period  from  fiscal  years  1957  through 
1972. 

The  Interstate  System  is  a  most  im- 
portant segment  of  the  Nation's  high- 
way system. 

Comprising  about  1.5  percent  of  the 
highway  mileage,  it  carries  about  20  locr- 
cent  of  the  highway  traffic. 

It  connects,  as  directly  as  practicable, 
the  principal  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
and  industrial  centers.  ser\'es  the  na- 
tional defense;  and  connects  with  routes 
of  continental  importance  in  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

It  will  link  together  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  cities  having  populations  in 
excess  of  50.000  and  will  connect  most 
of  the  State  capitals,  as  well  £is  many 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

It  will  serve  well  over  half  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  highway  system  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bases  for  the  economic  growth  of 
our  country,  including  the  enlargement 
of  our  industrial  pace,  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  revital- 
ization  of  our  cities. 

tt  is  an  extremely  important  link  of 
our  production  lines,  in  the  current  pat- 
tern of  plant  location  and  dispersal,  in 


our  changing  modes  of  living  and  work, 
and  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in 
urban  and  suburban  development. 

Our  expanding  economy  is  definitely 
tied  to  highway  development,  and  our 
entire  population  is  so  dependent  on  mo- 
tor transportation,  that  a  flexible  and 
convenient  system  of  adequate  and  safe 
highways  is  essential. 

The  Interstate  System  when  com- 
pleted is  expected  to  save  at  least  4,000 
lives  annually,  reduce  personal  injuries 
by  150.000,  and  cut  economic  losses  by 
$2.1  billion  annually,  by  reduction  in 
damages  and  savings  in  time,  mileage, 
and  cost  of  transportation. 

The  completion  of  the  Intestate  by 
1972,  as  contemplated  by  the  1956  act,  is 
essential  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation, 
because  of  its  contribution  to  our  secu- 
rity, safety,  and  growth. 

Furthermore,  the  States  and  the  con- 
struction industry  are  geared  to  the  au- 
thorized program;  and  a  cutback  or 
slowdown  in  the  program  at  this  time 
would  produce  an  adverse  efifect  on  the 
economy. 

Delay  in  completion  of  the  System  be- 
yond the  designated  period  would  also 
constitute  a  loss  of  the  fight  against 
mounting  traffic  needs. 

House  bill  6713  will  provide  the  final 
authorization  for  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate System  on  schedule;  and  its 
enactment  is  believed  essential. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6713  will  authorize  a 
firm  program  of  annual  appropriations 
to  the  States,  based  on  the  most  recent 
estimates  of  cost  for  completing  the 
Interstate  System. 

Title  I  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives — without  amend- 
ment. 

Th  ^  provisions  of  title  I  are : 

First,  it  gives  the  approval  of  Congress 
to  the  estimate  of  cost  for  completing  the 
Interstate  System,  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  making  to  the  States  the  apF>ortion- 
ments  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
Interstate  System  for  fiscal  years  1963, 
1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

This  estimate  of  cost  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary-  of  Com- 
merce on  January  11.  1961.  and  is  pub- 
lished £is  House  Document  No.  49.  87th 
Congress. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  amounts  of  $11.56  bil- 
lion for  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem as  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Congress. 

Third,  it  amends  the  present  law  relat- 
ing to  the  use  for  parking  purposes  of 
the  airspace  above  and  below  the  grade- 
hne  of  the  Interstate  System  by  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision. 

It  permits  such  airspace  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  well,  so  long  as  such 
use  will  not  impair  the  full  use  and  safety 
of  the  highway  or  otherwise  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  free  flow  of  traf&c 
on  the  Interstate  System. 

The  interstate  highway  program  is  on 
schedule,  in  relation  to  the  revenues  now- 
available  in  the  highway  trust  fund.  Al- 
most 11.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem are  now  open  to  traffic. 

In  addition,  almost  5.000  miles  are 
under     construction     with     interstate 
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funds;  and  engineering  or  right-of-way 
acquisition  is  in  progress  on  another 
10.000  mile^ 

Thus,  somt-  lo;  m  of  work  is  underway. 
or  is  completed,  on  over  62  percent  of  the 
total  milease  designated  on  the  System. 
While  this  large  program  is  underway 
on  the  Interstate  System,  it  still  does  not 
permit  the  rate  of  advancement  neces- 
sary t»  complete  the  system  by  1972,  as 
originally  contemplated. 

The  new  1961  Interstate  System  cost 
estimate  of  $41  billion,  of  which  $37 
billion  is  the  estimated  Federal  share. 
is  the  same  total  amount  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  1958  estimate. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  with  the  Federal  share  of 
$25  billion,  based  on  preliminary  esti- 
mate 5  of  cost  prepared  in   1955. 

H.R.  6713  inrludes  an  increased  au- 
thorization ot  $ll'r>6  billion  needed  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  on 
schedule. 

The  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1969  are  increased  by  vary- 
.:.-;  amounts,  and  new  authorizations 
are  included  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

Interstate  funds  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  have  been  apportioned 
to  the  States. 

Funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  should  be  apportioned  during  the 
summer  of  this  year.  This  cannot  be 
done  until  the  cost  estimate  is  approved 
by  the  Congress,  for  use  as  the  basis  for 
making  apportionments. 

It  is  felt  that  the  latest  estimate  of 
cost  for  cnmpleting  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  sound  and  reasonable,  and  should 
be  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  basis 
for  niakip.a  apportionments  to  the 
.Stale,- 

H.R  6713  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose: and  prompt  enactment  of  the 
measure  is  recommended. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  several  tables, 
a:.d  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
bf  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Tht-r  b*'ir.<  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Relationahip  of   1955.   1958.  and   1961   Inter- 
state System  cost  estifnates 
!lii  i'iliioiisj 
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Relationshi;p  of  1955.  1958.  and   1961   Inter- 
state System  cost  estimates — Continued 
[In  blUioiul 


Item 


1K5  estimate 

.•>  percrnt  inert";!*  ilue  tniflie 

15  percent  increase  due  local 
needs..- 

3  peroent  increase  (hie  utili- 
ties and  miscellaneous — 

12  percent  increase  due  price 
inctease 


1«68 


esti- 
roiles 


I  Subtotal, 

mate 

Increase    due    1,452 

added  routes 

Carrf over  and  contingency. 

I  Total  to  complete  a 
I     40,000-mile  system, 
baaed  on  1968  esti- 
mate  

Additional  1,000  mUes 


Estunate<l  costs 


Total 


$27,6 
1,3 

3.  R 

.8 

4.1 


Total  to  complete  a 
41,000-mile  system, 
hax<\  on  19.58  estl- 
n.jte ■ 


37.6 

1.6 

.7 


Federal 
share 


$25.0 
1,2 

3.4 


3.6 


39.9 
1.1 


33,9 

1.5 
.6 


Bute 
share 


Esttmated  cotts 

Item 

Total 

Federal 
share 

sute 
share 

Rodticlioii  in  1961  construc- 
tion cost  estimate- 

State  highway  planning 
an(i  research -- 

Public  roa<b,  administra- 
tion and  research 

$-1.0 
.4 

$-.9 
37,0 

•  -  I 
1 
0 

Total,  1961  estimate.. 

41.0 

4,0 

State 


.\pportlon- 
meot 
fMtors, 
flsckl  year* 
lW0-4n 
(IdM  esti- 
mate) 


ApiMTtiort- 
mcnt 
actors, 

fls<iil  years 

l»«3-«i 
(196J  esti- 
mate) 


Hertfnt 

ch:in»e 


Iowa 

k'f\ii.'«as 

Ki'iitnrky 

Ixxiislana   .... 

Maine 

.\!;ir%  l:ilid ... 

\  ^tto 


Estimated  Federal  aid  and  State  matching 
costs  to  complete  the  system  apportion- 
ment factors  for  fiscal  years  1963.  1964, 
1965.  and  1966 


.Vlafmma — 

Ala-ska 

.Vrizona 

.Vrkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Coimectieut — 

Dilawan- 

Florida 

<  JeorifiB 

lluwaU... 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

Loiii.iiaua 

Maine    

M  ;!V'i  itld 

M  1^-^  .■  :iusetts 

Mi^iii.  M>ta 

\h,-oi>>ippl 

Misiiouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ... 

.New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penasylvanla 

Rho<le  Island 

.<outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota -. 

Tennessee -- 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virslnla 

Washinffton ■ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming.-. 

District  of  Columbia 


Thoutand* 
$531,804 


361.065 
269,  ail 
2,4.18,512 
340,942 
363.097 
9.5,785 
.S33.  542 
473, 971 
201,931 
120.808 

1.341.230 
636.720 
:C5.315 
199.335 
.524.  450 
742,667 
121, 4W 
4n.  160 
.<>.%.  889 

1,001.825 
665.145 
312,552 
6.17.616 
240.  5.17 

1'29,  598 

115.257 

670,466 

256.095 

1.218,298 

210,  349 

113.654 

1.754.7.13 

300.33(1 

446,577 

1.1.10.087 

94.840 

221.927 

168,869 

647.931 

1.163,335 

3T2,224 

177,533 

781.454 

.135.893 

387.095 

■.•27.344 

246,846 

360.793 


Prrctnt 


Total. 


25.461.916 


$2.6 
.1 


Table  of  apportionment  factors 


State 


36,0 
1,0 


.1 
.1 


3,9 
.1 


41,0  I 


37.0 


4.0 


Alal>ama 

Arliona 

Arkansas 

California ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeonria 

Hawaii- 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 


.\pportion- 

ment 

factors, 

fi.scal  years 

1960-62 
(1968  esti- 
mate) 


1.972 
1.366 

.993 
10,162 

.775 
1.230 

.352 
2.501 
Z413 


.\pportion- 

ment 

factors, 

fiscal  years 

1963-66 
(1961  esti- 
mate) 


.600 
.1.128 
2.884 


2,060 

1.418 

1.067 

M.  Clfi 

1   339 

1.426 

..•176 

2,095 

1.861 

.798 

.474 

.1.268 

2.501 


1.418 

1  057 
9.656 
1.339 
1.426 

,376 
2.095 
1,861 

.793 

.474 
5.268 
2.  SOI 
1.278 

.783 
2.000 
2. 917 

.477 
1.8S0 
2. 164 
3.935 
2.  612 
I  '227 
.■  183 
(M.l 

.  rm 

.,109 

.453 

2.663 

1.008 

4.785 

,826 

.446 

6.802 

1,215 

1.754 

4.517 

3T2 

.sr2 

.663 
2.54A 
4.aM> 
l,.4a3 

.(N7 
3.000 
2.106 
1,520 

.888 

.909 
1.452 


.Nevada 

.New  Ham|»liira 

New  Jersf'y 

New  .Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio   - 

Oklahoma 

OrcKon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  D:ikota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washlntiton   

West  Vintinia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnit  

District  of  Columbia . 


.M9 
HW 
1.75H 
2.641 
.114 
2.253 
•2.7M 

3.  am 
I  '>«" 

1  ,  •.« 

2.  6>.J 

I.  137 

.617 

.123 

.150 

:t.  236 

t.l9M 

4  *13 

.443 
6.  514 

909 

1  733 

4  (t7K 

.466 

.834 

.424 

Z9flA 

4  .118 

m.1 

M3 
t  237 
1  Hll 
I  253 
1.0.13 
1.039 
.981 


1  278 
,783 

2060 
2.917 
,477 
I.8S0 
2.164 
3.W95 

2  f-Vi 
1  227 
2.583 

,945 

,««0 

.509 

463 

2,633  I 

1.0U8 : 

4.TH5 
.836 
.446 

8.882 

1.  215  i 
1.754 

4  517  I 
,372  • 

.«ri 

.663 
X545 

'    4,568  i 

I  4«2  I 

,687  I 

3.0fl»  I 

2.  105  , 

isao  I 

.HWi  I 

.968  ' 

1.452  , 


-f34.7 
-125 
-i-17.2 
-no  1 
-7.2 
-17.9 
-22.3 
-(-  I 

-t^n  7 

-9,5 
-I6.W 

-4  4 

-2.7 
-17,6 
-18.6 
-1.1,9 

-3.4 

-f62.4 

-i-.7 

■fS.8 
-1-33,7 

4-12 
-fin.  8 
-30.2 

-t-5.8 
-)-.16.4 
-14.2 

-♦-II 
-t-W.4 
-I-36.I 
-27.6 
+  16.2 
-t-31.1 
-15.3 

-6.7 
-M8.6 


Comparison  of  interstate  authorisations  un- 
der present  law  and  H.R  6713 

I  Millions  of  dolku^l 


FiscMlyMT 

Pr«Mot 

Addl- 

U.K.  6713 

hiw 

ttOMl 

BaLince 

SM 

3U 

1957 

i.txw 

1.008 

WHm  

1,7U0 

1.708 

1069  „ 

2.300 

3.308 

lom                         ,. 

2.S00 
2.000 
3.300 
2,200 

2.M8 

1061 , 

-308 

I  1.808 

1963                    — .  .—.■ 

1963'.".r. 

30O 

2.40B 

1964 

2.200 

400 

2.600 

1966 

2.200 

500 

2.700 

1966 .- 

2.200 

600 

2,800 

1967 

2.200 

700 

2.900 

1968 

1,500 

1.500 

S.O0O 

1960 

1,026 

1,975 

3,000 

1970 

3,000 

3,000 

1971 

Z885 

2.886 

Total        

25,440 

11.560 

37,000 

100.000 


1  Under  the  provtolons  of  sec,  30»<j[)  o(  the  1966  act, 
only  $1,800,000,000  was  apportioned  of  the  83,000,008,000 
autboriie<i  for  tl)e  fiscal  year  IWd, 

comparison  of  interstate  apportionments  un- 
der present  law  and  H.R  6713 

IMUUoiB  of  dollars  J 


Percent 
change 


+5.9 
+3.8 
+6.4 
-.1.0 

+72.8 
+  16.9 

+a8 

-19,1 
-22.9 


1957 
1958 
1068 
1900 
1961 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


-31  3 

+2.7 
-13.3 


Fiscal  year 

Present 
law 

Addi- 
tional 

H.R   6713 

315 

1.000 
1.700 
3,200 
2,500 
1.800 
2,300 
2.000 
1..100 
1.500 
1.600 
1.700 
1.900 
1.900 
1,626 

315 



1.000 

1.7(10 

2.  SOU 

3.600 

l.HOO 

2.300 

_ 

400 
1,100 
1.300 
1.300 
1.200 
I.IOO 
1.100 
1.S76 
2.886 

2.4flO 

2.  rot 

•2,7(10 

2.80) 



2,»«) 



3.000 

( 

3.0011 

)        

3,000 

2.885 

.. 

Total    ..  

41.440 

11.560 

37,000 

1961 


( :0\G  R  F  ^  ^  I  ox  .-X I .   R  r  (  { )  R  D  —  S  E  >."  A  TE 
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Comparison  oj  approximate  apportionments  of  interstale  funds  under  present  law  and  under  II. R.  6713  for  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964 

(In  millions] 


Stale 


Alabanta 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Klorida... 

(leorgia 

Hawaii ..-- 

Malio 4-. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaIl.s;iS. ,.- 

Krtiiiicky .,.- 

I^RiL-iuna '-. 

Maine    — - 

MaryUmd       

M  a*<achu«'tt». .  .^ . 

.Miedlcali   

Minnesota 

Mis>J.ssinpi    

MisNOurl 

Montana 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Rxisting   H.R.  6713 

law         ($2,400.0) 

($2,000.0; 


$41  4 

$49  (> 

2H.  I 

33  7 

20.  « 

2.1.  I 

191.  2 

229  4 

2»1,5 

31. h 

28  2 

33  9 

7.4 

X.  9 

41  5 

49.  h 

*..  K 

44  2 

15.7 

18.  K 

9  4 

11   3 

104  3 

12.1  2 

49  5 

.19  4 

2.1  J 

30,4 

15  ,1 

IS.  r. 

4<l,  8 

♦M   « 

67.8 

69.3 

9  4 

11   3 

36  r. 

44  (1 

4ZK 

61.4 

77.9 

93.5 

51   7 

62  1 

-24.3 

29.1 

61.1 

61   4 

18.7 

22.5 

DlfTer- 
enoe 

($400.0) 


$8. 
.1. 
4 

3h 
,1 
5  7 
15 
8.3 

7  4 
3  I 
l.'J 

20.9 

9  9 
5  1 
3.  1 

8  1 
11   5 

19 
7  4 
8.6 
1.1.6 
10  4 
4.8 

10  3 
3  8 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Existing 

IftW 

($1,500.0) 


$31.0 
21  1 
1.1  7 

143  4 

1«  II 

21   2 

.1.6 

31.  1 

27  « 

11. H 

7.0 

7S.  2 

37.  1 

19.  U 

II   f> 

30.), 

43  3 

7  1 

27.5 

32.1 

.1«.  4 

38  8 

IH.  2 

3H  4 

14.0 


H.R.  6713 

($2,600.0) 


$.13  K 

36.5 

27.2 

2«h  .1 

34  5 

»>.  7 

9.7 

.'^9 

47  9 

30.4 

12  2 

13.1.  « 

64.4 

32  9 

20  1 

.13  (I 

75.  1 

12.3 

47.  (1 

.1.1.7 

101.3 

67.  2 

31.6 

0«'>.5 

24.3 


DifTer- 

ence 

($1,100.0) 


$22.8 


15 

11 
105 

14 

15 
4 

22.8 

20  3 
8.6 
.12 

.17.4 

27  3 
13,9 
K.  5 
22  4 
31  8 
.12 
30.1 
23.6 
42.9 
2S.  4 
13.4 
28.1 
10.3 


State 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Existing 

law 
($2,000.0) 


Neliraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

.New  Jersey. 

.New  Mexico 

New  York 

.North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington    

West  Virginia 

Wiswnsin 

Wyoming 

DLstrici  of  Columbia 


$11.7 
10.1 
9.0 
52.1 
20.0 
94.7 
16.4 
8.8 

136.  .1 
24.1 
34  7 
89.4 
7.4 
17,3 
13  1 
.10.4 
90.5 
28.9 
13.8 
60.8 
41.7 
30,1 
17  7 
19.2 
28.8 


H.R.  6713 
($2,400.0) 


$14.0 

12.1 

10.8 

62.6 

23.9 

113.7 

19  6 

10.6 

163.8 

28.9 

41   7 

107.3 

8.8 

20.7 

M.8 

(Wl.  5 

108.  fi 

34.7 

16.  fi 

72.9 

.10.0 

3<).  1 

21.2 

23.0 

34.5 


Differ- 
ence 

($400.0) 


$2.3 
2.0 
IS 

10  5 
3.9 

19.0 
3.2 
1,8 

27,3 
4.8 
7.0 

17.9 
1.4 
3.4 
2.7 

10.1 

18.1 
5.8 
2.8 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Existing 
($1,500.0) 


H,R,  6713 
($2,600.0) 


12,1 
8.3 
6.0 
3  5 
3.8 
5.7 


$8.8 

7.G 

fi.7 

39.1 

1.1.0 

71.1 

12.3 

6.6 

102.3 

18.0 

26.0 

67.1 

5.5 

12.9 

9.8 

37.8 

67.  « 

21.7 

10.4 

45.6 

31.3 

22.6 

13  3 

14,4 

21.6 


$15.2 
13.1 
11.7 
67,8 
25.9 

123,2 
21,3 
11.5 

177,4 
31.3 
45.1 

116.3 

9.6 

22.4 

17.1 

65.5 

117.6 
37,6 
17.9 
79.0 
64.2 
39.1 
23.0 
24.9 
37.4 


Differ' 

ence 

($1,100.0) 


$6.4 

5.5 

.1.0 

28.7 

10.9 

52.1 

9.0 

4,9 

75.1 

13.3 

19,1 

49  2 

4,1 

9.6 

,3 

.7 

.8 

.9 

7  5 

33.4 

22.9 

16.5 

9.7 

10  5 

15.8 


27. 
49. 
1.1. 


Final  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 


sute 


Total. 


Alibama 

.\bt.-ka . 

Arizona . 

.Arkansas - 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IVlaware 

Klorida 

fii-orgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

IxMiislana 

Mauie 

M;ir>iand 

M  ii.«sachusett» 

Michigan 

Mmnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HamiMthire 

New  Jers«'y.  ....■• , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 

Peimsylvania. .   

Rhode  Island 

8outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  VUirinla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Uico 


Primary  high- 
way :<ystem 


$416,260,000 


Setmndarj-  or 
feeder   roads 


$277,500,000 


Urban   high- 
ways 


Subtotal 


$231,2.10,000 


$025,000,000 


6. 997. 371 

22.091,082 

6,044.237 

5.  640. 91  f. 
1».  6«l.  098 

6.  303.  072 
2.  372,  021 
l,9(H,  43^ 
ti.  794.  .'.3h 
9,  30»'..  864 
1.776,483 
4.  529,  748 

13.618,919 
8.091.532 
8.625.049 

8,  767,  312 
6,315.481 
.1.  928.  .MO 

2.  677. 905 

3.  23.1,  237 

4.  350. 195 
12.752,648 
10.614.871 

6.471.046 

9.  91\  498 
7. 1,16.  820 
6.95^734 
4.01.1,457 

2.  (MiO.  43S 

4.  904.  496 

ti.aiy,  289 
in.r,3o,975 

K  57.1, 231 
5. 040,  825 

13.2.10,791 
7.  7M.061 
6.126,3.19 

13,  138,701 
1.872,0.18 
.1,291.049 

5.  376.  276 
7.  318.  321 

22,811,515 
4,  546,  375 
1,849.144 
7.215.143 
6, 046,  144 

3.  884,  .121 
8,688,009 

4.  241,  038 
1,822,103 
1, 905,  505 


6. 973. 101 
14.  764,  171 

3.  7.14, 351 

4.  225.  812 
9.  303, 6.10 
4,  444.  ai3 
1.342,034 
l,26fi,0.12 

4,  .138.  164 
7,  453, 057 

1.  373,  625 
3,001,617 
8,299.634 
6,  728, 628 
6,  619,  922 

6.  109,  832 

5,  16.1,  537 
3.902,531 

2.  281,  365 
2.442,528 
2,272,474 
7.910,128 

7.  284.  743 
.1.  427, 160 

6,  980.  .159 

4.  953,  906 
5. 0.13.  590 

3.  r26,594 
1.373,625 
2.006.565 
3. 994,  476 

7,  565, 208 
8,515,226 
3,440,815 
7,651,857 

5,  477.  774 
4,253,108 
9.  0.1K  526 
1,223,696 
4,620,450 
4,121,050 
5.  900.  835 

15,071,301 

2.  949,  540 
1.329,019 
5,  300,  327 
4.260,733 

3.  0C2,  586 
6. 034,  452 
3.141,480 
1,  246,  023 
2, 276,  858 


3,054,979 

119,584 

1,701.890 

1.251,617 

24.  529,  637 

2,  299.  .194 

3,  726,  671 
.131, 031 

7,  407. 962 

3,  704,  530 

858,573 

49.1,  333 

14,  721,  936 

5, 190,  393 

2,397,138 

2.174.742 

2.  309,  261 

3,  620,  660 
784.972 

4,182,692 
7,  755,  771 
10,490,144 
3,792,222 
1.358,493 
5.140,2.19 

.129.541 
1,333,917 

348,977 

61 1 , 876 

9, 668, 607 

1,118,2CS 

25,  788, 261 

3,017.790 

406.364) 
12,761.004 
2,302,990 
1,83.1,268 
14,  663,  504 
1.  408,  207 
1,656,641 

420,555 

3,267,337 

12.664.876 

1,206,623 

321,. 138 
4.  010.  378 
3.468,233 
1,176,353 
4,  264,  732 

272,937 
1.  452, 072 
1,503,266 


16,025,451 
36, 974,  837 
11.  .100,  478 
11.118.245 
53.  493,  38.1 
13, 046. 719 

7,  440, 726 

3.  701.. 121 
18,  740,  664 
20,  464,  451 

4.  008.  681 

8,  026,  698 
3<\  640.  489 
20, 010,  553 
17.  642.  109 
17.051.886 
13.  790.  -279 

13.  451.  741 

5.  744.  242 

9,  860,  457 

14,  378,  440 
31.152.920 
21.691,836 
13.256,609 
22.036.316 
12,  640.  267 
13, 344, 241 

8, 091 .  028 

4. 045.  939 

16,  579,  (f« 

11,432.033 

49.  984.  444 
30. 108.  246 

N  888, 006 
33. 663, 652 
15.861,825 
12.214,7ai 
36.  860,  731 

4.  503,  961 
11,568,140 

9.917.881 
16.  516.  493 

50,  437,  .191 
8,  702,  538 
\  499.  701 

16.  525.  848 

13,775,110 

8, 123,  460 

18, 967, 193 

7, 655, 455 

4,520,198 

5.  685,  629 


Interstate 
System 


$2,200,000,000 


42,  706, 125 


29.582.438 
21.-104,656 

220.  070. 812 
16.  783.  594 
26.  420, 625 
7.  623. 000 
.16.111,344 
52,  256.  531 
12.  37.1.  000 
14.  942.  813 

111.0,13.250 
62.  456.  C25 
20.  551,  781 
19.382,344 
38.071.688 
57,  194,  156 
11.131,313 
48,791,531 
60, 312, 656 
85. 109, 062 
40.822,031 
•23.  778. 563 
61,78.1.281 

24,  6'23, 156 
13,361.906 
11,326.219 
11.910.938 
70, 079, 625 

25,  944, 188 
107, 263,  406 

11,737,688 
9,  593,  719 
141,068,812 
19.685,531 
37.  530,  281 
88.314.187 
10.091,813 
17.844,750 
9. 182.  250 
64.232.437 
97,  842,  937 
20.  248,  594 
20.421.844 
91.  757,  531 
39.  219, 469 
27.135,281 
22,804,031 
22,600,844 
21, 461, 344 


Total 


$3,125,000,000 


58,731,576 
36. 974.  837 
41.08-2,916 
32. 622.  901 
273. 564. 197 
29.  830.  313 
33.861.351 
11.324.521 
74.  852. 008 
72.  720,  982 
16,  38-3,  6X1 

22.  969.  51 1 
147, 093.  739 

82,467.  178 
38.193,890 

36.  434.  230 
51,86I.9(i7 
70,  (.45,  H97 
16,  875.  .1.15 
58.  651,  988 
74,  691,  096 

116. '261,  982 
62,  513.  807 
37. 035,  262 
83,821,597 

37.  '263.  423 
26,706.147 
19.417.247 
15.  956.  877 
86,659.293 
37,  376,  221 

1.17,247.8.10 
31,846.934 
18.481,725 

174,732,464 
36, 247, 356  » 
49.745,016 

12.1,174,918 
14,  595,  774 
29.412,890    , 
19, 100. 131 
80.  748.  WKI 

148.280,528 
28,951,132 

23,  921,, 14,1 
108, 283, 379 

52,994,579 
35.  258,  741 
41,  791,  224 
30.  156.  299 
25. 981.  542 
5,  685.  629 


Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  President, 
more  than  3  years  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  a  highly  controversial  program 
to  provide  a  Federal  incentive  to  States 
which  regulated  and  controlled  bill- 
boards along  the  Interstate  System. 

This  incentive  was  to  consist  of  a 
payment  to  the  individual  State  of  one- 


half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  projects  on  the  Interstate  System 
constructed  with  interstate  funds. 

The  authority  under  which  these 
funds  can  be  paid  expires  at  the  end  of 
June,  unless  extended  by  the  Congress 
in  new  legislation. 


With  this  question  now  before  us.  it  is 
appropriate  to  look  at  some  of  the  fac- 
tors involved, 

H,R.  6713,;  to  which  the  billboard 
amendment  "now  is  to  be  offered,  is  a 
measure  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  on  schedule. 
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It  also  provides,  in  title  II,  for  certain 
changes  m  automotive  us'-^r  taxes,  to  pay 
the  cost. 

For  reasons  of  its  own,  the  House  com- 
pletely ignored  the  billboard  question  in 
adopting  this  legislation  aixi  send:ng  it 
to  the  Senate  for  action. 

A.S  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sutacom- 
m.tteo  on  Public  Roads.  I  ff^lt  it  wa-s  my 
major  responsibility  to  expedite  title  I 
of  the  bill,  which  provides  authorizations 
for  continuing  the  high'vay -construc- 
tion program. 

The  billboard  question  vas  presented 
moft  casually  before  our  subcommittee; 
and.  after  a  very  brief  discussion,  it  was 
defeated  by  voice  vote. 

The  full  Public  Works  Com.mittee  then 
approved  the  bill  as  it  had  come  from 
the  House. 

Personally.  I  belie '.■-.'  that  ■•viis  a  wi.'-c 
decision — for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Fir.st.  the  billboard  control  legislation 
Ls  not  actually  hisjh'.vay  le-islation  at  all. 
It  has  nothing  to  d)  with  the  construc- 
tion of  roads 

This  is  borne  out  by  thr  f.ict  that  the 
funds  to  pay  this  mcentive  eomr  out  of 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury, 
not  from  the  hitihway  trust  fund. 

Furthermore,  what  is  called  an  in- 
centive to  the  States  to  adopt  billboard 
controls  is  reaiiy  a  bribe,  when  we  get 
down  to  cases.  .A.pparentiy.  some  pro- 
moters of  billboard  lr>e..«^lat:on  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  States  have  the  abihty  to 
exercise  iiidependeit  action  or  ■  ^  i^ment 
to  conti-ol  billboards  along  th-;;-  ::i2r.- 
ways.  They  seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
bribe  the  .States  ii'.to  compliance,  with 
Federal  funds,  \\'nw\\  I  am  sure  could 
be  put  to  much  mrr^-  'fTective  us-'  else- 
where. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
has  happened  sine-  this  measure  was 
first  adopted  m  Apr:;  195a. 

Since  that  time  the  leirislature  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  met.  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  a 
billboaid  regulatory  program,  if  it  so 
desired.  I  think  tiie  lecisla'ures  of 
most  States  have  met  at  least  twice  since 
then . 

At  the  present  t.;:.-  only  three  States 
have  pa.-sed  enabl.r.g  legislation  and 
have  entered  int/j  a  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  T^.f■y  are 
Maryland.  North  Dakota,  and  K'^ntucky. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Bureau  that  10 
other  Sta*.es  have  ;  r  posaLs  pending  be- 
fore the  Bi.ircau.  and  thar  contracts  are 
expected  to  be  signed  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date  of  t;.  ■  law  on  Jime  30. 
These  S".«tes  are  C"  >nnecticut,  Hawaii. 
Maine.  Nebraska.  New  York.  Oiecon. 
Pennsylvania.  Wa  l.ir.gtf^n.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wisconsin. 

Thus,  despite  ti.-  Pede.'-i]  incentive 
rr»one\-  .  :•  onbe  mi  r.-y  available  in  the 
3  year>  since  the  la  .v  was  pa.ssed.  only 
13  States  have  exerted  sufficient  cne:-gy 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  rema.nir.-r  States  •.•';.  .  have 
shown  no  interest  h'lve  killed  pmpocM 
legislation  outni?ht.  or  have  it  pi?eon- 
holed  -om- wh-ro  m  'he  iegislalivf^  mill. 
In  any  ever."...  generai  apathy  ver  l;.:s 
pro'tram  u  railier  ov^rwheknui^. 

It  would  stem  to  me  that  li  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  additional  States  show 
sincere  interest  in  the  pmtrram.    an  ex- 


tension of  it  could  be  considered  as  sep- 
arate legislation  at  a  later  date. 

That  is  what  the  Hou.-.*-  pn.p<KS*u  when 
it  was  considering  sucn  .e^icvLUwun. 

This  would  aflord  an  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  to  give  both  proponents 
and  opponents  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify, and  also  an  opf>orttinity  to  see  how 
the  controls  have  operated  in  the  States 
which  have  come  under  the  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  committee,  and  as  it 
came  from  the  House  originally,  with  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  title  11.  will  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  prediction.  I  am  going 
to  predict  that  the  U.S.  Senate  on  to- 
morrow will  approve  a  continuation  of 
the  Federal  program  to  give  an  incen- 
tive to  States  of  the  American  Union  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  virgin  areas 
of  OLu:  Nation  through  which  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  will  traverse  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.  I  hope 
it  does.  I  say  respectfully  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  L«!  wrong  about  oppxwing  such  a  con- 
tinuation. 

I  know  .something  about  this  particu- 
lar controversy.  When  it  was  first  on 
the  f!oor  of  the  Senate,  the  original  pro- 
posal was  offered  by  the  late  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Neuberger,  and  the 
Senator  presently  speaking. 

We  worked  out  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  ourselves.  Here 
was  a  new  venture  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  urged  by  the  President. 
Here  was  a  venture  under  whicli  the 
Federal  Government  would  contribute  90 
percent  of  the  money  to  create  a  super- 
highway system  in  America,  for  varying 
public  purposes,  which  would  traverse 
the  several  States. 

The  amendment  which  we  offered  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  after  vigorous  de- 
bate. It  was  ar)proved  after  a  close  vote. 
It  was  not  written  in  haste.  It  was  not 
an  extreme  measure.  It  recognized  that 
ti.-  -States  of  the  Union  and  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  zoning  legisla- 
tion. 

We  recognized  that  there  would  be 
areas,  thousands  of  miles  of  new  high- 
ways, through  which  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem would  run,  and  there  we  wanted  to 
siive  an  additional  incentive  to  States  to 
keep  them  beautiful.  We  recognized 
some  areas  would  be  zoned  for  industrial 
;!•  1  cf-mmercial  purpof.es.  under  local 
.J.  V,  and  that  here  there  would  be  little, 
if  any.  beauty  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  want  to  make 
some  more  comments  on  this  subject  to- 
morrow. I  shall  list  those  additional 
States  which  have  passed  legislation  to 
participate  in  this  program.  However.  I 
simply  say  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
frcan  Michlrran  that,  as  I  see  it,  he  is 
wronj?  :n  opposing  a  continuation  of  the 
preseni  law  with  respect  to  this  partic- 
ular Incentive  offered  to  Slates  of  the 
American  Union. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yieW. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  am 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  because  we  served  to- 
gether on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Since  the  House  has  made 
commitments  to  hold  hearings  and  listen 
to  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  there  Is  merit  in 
the  suggestion  that  we  follow  the  same 
route  so  as  to  give  interested  people  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard?  This  proposal 
can  be  taken  care  of  later  this  year,  or 
even  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
By  then  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  States  which  have 
elected  to  partKipate  In  this  program 
and  who  have  accepted  the  incentive 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  would  quarrel 
with  that  proposition.  Actually,  the 
Senator  recogniaes.  does  he  not.  that  out- 
door advertising  is  not  actually  a  part 
of  the  highway  program? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  am  going  to  disagree  with  him.  but  I 
am  never  going  to  quarrel  with  him. 
The  Senator  has  a  right  to  take  his  po- 
sition, and  I  respect  that  right,  but  I 
respectfully  say.  on  my  side,  that  the 
President,  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
country.  President  Kennedy,  a  Democrat, 
and  his  immediate  predecessor,  former 
President  Eisenhower,  a  Republican,  both 
recommend  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  say  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  the  matter  has  been  de- 
bated. It  was  debated  rather  long  and 
vigorously  right  here  in  this  Chamber. 
All  things  being  equal,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  recreant  in  its  duty  if  it 
failed  to  continue  the  program  which 
was  established  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  would  be  better  to  hear  both 
.sides  of  this  controversy?  Not  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  where  the  represent- 
atives of  the  different  interests  c&nnct 
be  heard,  but  in  a  committee  hearing? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  the  long  days  and  weeks  of  hear- 
ings, when  we  sat  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  at  the  time  the  legislation 
was  originally  adopted? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  And  there  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  States  had  much 
more  interest  in  this  subject  than  they 
hare  indicated  at  any  time  since  then. 
Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  another  look 
at  the  matter  and  to  find  out  what  the 
attitude  of  the  States  is  now.  There  is 
more  to  this  tiian  appears  on  the  surface. 
There  is  great  competition  for  the  ad- 
vertising dollar  among  various  media  of 
advertising,  such  as  the  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  outdoor  advertisirig.  All 
should  have  an  oi>portunity  to  be  hcaixl. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  act  hastily  »n 
tliis  matter.  Since  the  States  have  failed 
to  indicate  more  than  a  meager  Interest 
i-i  this  matter,  I  think  the  subject  should 
be  reviewed. 

Some  States  will  come  under  the  pro- 
gram before  the  deadline,  which  Is  still 
sometime  off.  and  this  will  gire  us  the 
boTvf^t  of  their  actual  experience. 
Mo'-eorer.  it  will  enable  interested  per- 
sons to  testify  for  or  aeain5t  the  jTroposi- 
tion.  I  think  that  i.s  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  good  .sound  legislation.  I  hope 
the   Senator   from   California    win 'give 
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this  suggestion  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     KUCHEL.     Mr.     President, 


the 


hour  is  late.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  Senators  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  very  carefully  before  they 
vote.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  we 
shall  have  a  full  house  tomorrow  when 
we  debate  this  matter.  But,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  majority  leader,  if  I  may  do 


so.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment vmtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  14,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  13,  1961: 
U.S.  Attornet 

Harold  C.  Doyle,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


Federal  Power  Commission 

Howard  Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22,  1963, 
vice  Paul  A.  Sweeney. 

U.S.  Representatives  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agenct 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
representative  of  the  United  Slates  ol  Amer- 
ica to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  deputy  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
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Cumnif  net  ment  Day  .Address  by  Senator 
Bridges,  of  Ne\*  Hampshire,  at  St.  An- 
selm's  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^      or 

HON    NORRIS  COTTON 

tif      NLW     HA.MHSHlRt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges), 
received  due  recognition  from  St.  An- 
selm's  College  in  Manchester.  N.H..  where 
he  delivered  the  commencement  address 
and  received  the  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

The  able  address  by  Senator  Bridges 
was  published  m  detail  in  the  Laconia 
(N.H.)  Evening  Citizen  of  June  9,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
comment  in  that  newspaper,  and  the 
Senator's  address,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bridges  Sees  Brighter  Future 
St  Anselms  College  yesterday  conferred 
a  well -deserved  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree upon  Senator  Styles  Bridges.  He  de- 
livered the  commencement  address.  TTie 
speech  Is  one  we  feel  certain  will  attract 
wide  attention  Without  disclosing  secrets 
to  our  enemies  In  the  cold  war.  he  stressed 
new  opportunities  for  our  young  people  that 
science  has  unfolded.  The  senior  Senators 
text  reveals  the  vision  of  statesmanship  with 
which  he  Is  endowed,  and  Is  Inspired  to 
bring  to  the  fore  on  occasions  such  as  a 
visit  to  a  college  campus.  Father  Placldus, 
the  dean,  reading  the  citation  he  had  pre- 
pared relative  to  the  Senator's  career  preced- 
ing the  degree  ceremony,  spoke  of  him  as  "a 
keen  observer  of  domestic  and  International 
affairs."  Father  Placldus  Is  the  son  of  the 
late  William  H.  Riley,  who  was  for  many 
years  State  commissioner  of  labor  and  served 
In  that  department  when  Bridges  was  Gov- 
ernor Most  Rev.  Ernest  J  Prlmeau.  bishop 
of  Manchester,  who  Introduced  the  Senator 
to  the  large  audience  assembled  In  St.  An- 
selm's  spacious  new  gymnasium,  described 
the  honored  guest  as  "a  man  of  talents. 
Integrity  and  dedication."  Bishop  Prlmeau 
said  Senator  Bridges  needed  no  Introduc- 
tion In  New  Hampshire,  the  United  States, 
or  in  many  parta  of  the  world.     Seated  on 


the  platform  from  which  Senator  Bridges 
six)ke  were  such  distinguished  Democrats 
as  Dr.  James  J.  Powers  of  Manchester  and 
former  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  of  Massachusetts. 
After  touching  upon  the  terrifying  conse- 
quences of  the  actions  by  the  policymakers 
behind  the  Kremlin  walls,  the  Senator  opti- 
mistically indicated  that  counterbalancing 
the  challenge  of  danger  facing;  this  year's 
crop  of  college  graduates  Is  tlie  "challenge 
of  a  bright  future  "  Here  Senator  Bridces' 
approach  was  truly  that  of  the  world  states- 
man. He  found  ground  for  great  hop>es. 
In  the  realm  of  material  advantages  and 
opportunity  he  said  to  the  St  Anselm's  grad- 
uates, "the  astronautics  Industry  may  be- 
come largtr  than  the  automotive  Industry. 
As  this  new  Industry  grows,  It  will  create 
new  johs,  thus  taking  up  part  of  the  slack 
caused  by  automation  " 

The  Senator  dealt  with  this  happier  aspect 
of  the  grave  International  situation  In  ample 
detail,  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all  who 
hunger  for  hints  of  better  times  ahead.  As 
he  developed  the  theme,  he  did  not  overlook, 
of  course.  Premier  Khrushchev's  boast  that 
our  grandchildren  will  be  living  under  com- 
munLsm,  nor  did  he  fall  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  Russians  go  to  Indoctrinate  their 
children  with  this  notion.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  substantial  area  In  which 
hardy  optimists,  people  with  profound  faith 
In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  United 
States,  may  find  foothold,  the  Senator  de- 
voted a  good  portion  of  an  astute  appraisal 
of  world  problems,  to  elaborating  on  possi- 
bilities of  a  brighter  future.  This  brought 
him  to  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard's  success- 
ful flight  Into  space,  and  a  listing  of  re- 
markable opportunities  for  citizens  In  the 
space  age.  In  this  category  he  discovered 
much  that  Is  definitely  encouraging. 

He  pointed  to  changes  that  spell  great  ad- 
vance which  are  occurring  with  tremendous 
Impact  In  the  field  of  science  It  was  appro- 
priate that  he  chose  St.  Anselm's  as  the  spot 
for  these  significant  utterances  because 
extraordinary  progress  Is  clearly  in  evidence 
at  the  college,  with  its  six  new  buildings, 
enlarged  faculty.  Increased  enrollment. 
Rev.  Bernard  G.  Holmes.  OS  B..  president  of 
the  college,  announced  plans  for  further 
building.  Under  the  heading,  "Brighter  Fu- 
ture" the  Senator  said: 

"I  have  discussed  here  the  challenge  of 
our  times  In  Its  concept  of  danger.  But 
there  Is  another  side  of  the  coin.  That  is 
the  challenge  of  the  bright  future.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples. 

"As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  with  a  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  sciences  I  can  foresee  new 
opportunities  for  our  young  people  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

"Today,  millions  of  i>ersons  are  working 
and  employed  In  industries  producing  prod- 


ucts which   were  not  even  known  a  decade 
or  so  ago. 

"Here,  In  New  Hampshire,  where  formerly 
we  relied  on  our  old.  stable  industries  of 
farming,  recreation,  shoe  and  textile  and 
similar  Industries,  we  have,  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  college,  new  electronic  plants 
and  factories. 

"Within  this  20th  century  we  have  leaped 
from  the  air  age  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  on  December  17,  1903, 
to  the  atomic  age  in  1945  when  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  exploded.  And  now  in 
1961  we  are  already  existing  in  the  space  age 
which  our  neighbor,  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard, 
opened  to  us  In  his  recent  flight. 

"Commander  Shepard's  flight  was  made  In 
the  full  glare  of  publicity  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  It  was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Com- 
munist Gagarin  flight  which  Is  still  doubted 
In  some  quarters.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  Russian  failures  there  were  before  this 
flight — how  many  luckless  Russian  astro- 
nauts lost  their  lives  and  disappeared  Into 
the  spaceless  skies.  All  wl  know  Is  that 
there  was  an  orbital  flight  at  the  time  con- 
taining a  human  being  but  whether  Ga- 
garin was  the  person  In  It  no  one  knows. 

"What  are  your  opportunities  in  this  new 
space  age? 

"Already  more  than  3.200  space-related 
products  have  been  developed.  These  are 
the  products  of  5,000  companies  and  research 
outfits   now  engaged   In  mlsslle-space  work. 

"It  Is  confidently  predicted  that  within 
20  years,  the  astronautics  Industry  may  be- 
come larger  than  the  automotive  Industry. 
As  this  new  Industry  grows.  It  will  create 
new  jobs,  thus  taking  up  part  of  the  slack 
caused  by  automation. 

"Our  space  agency  Is  engaged  In  more 
than  a  quest  to  satisfy  scientific  curiosity. 
The  research  they  are  doing  affects  Jobs, 
home,  health,  and  the  future. 

"Let  us  briefly  explore  some  of  these  new 
wonders. 

"Out  of  these  explorations  has  come  a 
met,al  developed  for  the  nose  cone  of  a 
missile  which  Is  now  going  Into  pots  and 
pans  which  can  be  taken  from  the  coldest 
freezer  and  placed  on  the  hottest  flame  with- 
out danger. 

"A  stainless  steel  cloth  has  been  designed 
for  parachuting  spaceships  back  to  earth 
which  is  almost  Indestructible  The  body 
harnesses  and  molded  seats  of  the  space- 
ships— If  adapted  to  automobiles,  would 
serve  as  protection  in  almost  any  kind  of 
highway  accident. 

"TTie  power  sources  we  are  developing  for 
space  flight — solar  batteries,  gaseous  fuel 
cells,  lightweight  nuclear  reactors — may  re- 
place oil  and  coal   for  earthbound  vehicles. 

"Cosmic  communications  may  eventually 
replace  long-distance  lines.  Already  the 
Navy  Is  bouncing  signals  from  the  mainland 
to  Hawaii   by  means  of  the  moon.     Project 
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Echo  I  proved  th?  frn:?ibi!lty  of  using  a 
satellite  to  relay  transoceanic  ptione  calls 
Similar  ratellites  could  bring  Uve  television 
to  3  worldwide  audience.  In  our  schools  and 
colleges,  students  could  watcti  event*.  a«  they 
happen. 

•Roclset-launched.  high-speed  transport 
pUues  may  revolutionize  air  travel.  New 
supersonic  transports  are  already  in  the  con- 
cept .stage,  based  on  our  X-15  research  plane 
and  other  advanced  aerospacecraft. 

"Our  conquest  of  space  may  also  help  us 
to  conquer  the  weather  which  Mark  Twain 
renaariced  people  talked  about  but  never  did 
anything  about.  Now  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  the  weather.  With  a  worldwide 
system  of  meteorological  satellites  similar 
to  our  Tiros  IT.  still  in  orbit,  we  could  Issue 
u-eather  forecasts  for  a  month,  or  even  a 
season.  Long-range  predictions  of  rainfall, 
for  instance,  would  aid  communities  to  con- 
trol their  watersheds.  Farmers  could  de- 
cide what  crops  to  grow  and  how  much 
land  to  use  and  accurate  forecasts  could 
teU  them  the  best  time  to  plant,  spray,  or 
harves' 

■  F:  m  satellite  observations  we  could  have 
eir.v  warnings  of  tornadoes,  ftoods.  hurri- 
canes, and  other  natural  catastrophes  We 
nxAv  be  able  to  divert  or  disrupt  hurricanes 
and  typhoons,  and  fogs  could  be  disfiersed 
while  rvm  might  be  diverted  to  drought- 
stricken  are  is 

'"Through  the  mlnlatnre  instruments  de- 
vised tu  measure  Commander  Shepards 
physical  respor..^e  in  space,  it  will  be  p<x- 
sible  for  a  patient  in  a  hospital  to  be 
watched  by  remote  control  so  that  his  con- 
dition w  )uld  be  recorded  continuously  and 
automatically  at  the  cifsk  of  the  head  nurse 
and  thus  save  lives 

"In  addition,  the  electrtstatic  camera  per- 
fected for  our  sp.'ice  vehicles  could  be  used 
In  recording  a  patient's  condition — even  20 
patients  a:  a  time — and  thus  furnish  a 
vital   phot'T^aphic   record   for   the   cJoctor. 

"Truly,  in  today's  world  which  you  are 
entering,  the  sky  is  no  longer  the  limit. 

"But  not  only  Is  the  »ky  opening  up  these 
marvelous  possibilities — the  sea — our  oceans 
are  another  frontier  for  exploration  and  use. 
We  have  not  dealt  extensively  with  the 
ocea.n  as  yet  We  are  now  able  to  desalt 
sea  w.iier  and  this  will  soon  be  fxxslble  on 
an  economical  basis.  We  have  been  explor- 
ing the  depths  of  the  ocean  on  our  west 
coftst  and  have  brought  up  cores  which  have 
shown  us  valuable  minerals. 

"CKir  "Cf  ins  have  brought  us  oil;  they 
can  bring  us  minerals,  food,  and  other  as 
yet  unki.own  products  through  the  study 
of  oceanogmphy  which  is  still,  more  or  less. 
in  Its  Infancy.  These  are  but  two  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  present  and  the  future." 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuaniani 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF     PFN.VSY  LV\NI.\ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  mier-war  years  one  of  the  happiest 
peoples  in  Europe  were  the  Lithuanians. 
After  centuries  of  hard  struggle  for  their 
freedom,  they  had  attained  their  goal  at 
the  end  of  the  Fir.st  World  War.  and  were 
enjoym?  their  freedom  in  their  historic 
homeland  under  then-  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Then  came  the  last  war. 
ushering  m  the  yeais  of  tragedy  for  the 
Lithuanians. 


Soon  after  th^  oiitbr"Hk  cf  'hat  -.var 
the  Soviet  Government  made  unpossible 
demands  upon  Lithuanians,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  made  a  mockery  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  Helpless  Lithuani- 
ans had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  By 
mid- June  IMO,  the  country  was  taicen 
over  by  the  Red  army  and  soon  after 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  midst 
of  oppression  and  terror.  At  the  outset 
several  thousand  prominent  Lithuanians 
were  arrested  and  exiled  to  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. This  went  on  for  more  than  a  year 
and  by  June  1941.  the  number  of  Lithu- 
anians thus  exiled  to  Sibera  and  other 
regions  of  Russia  were  cotmted  in  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Today  in  observing 
the  deportation  anniversary  of  these  pa- 
triotic and  freedom -loving  Lithuanians 
we  express  our  deep  concern  over  their 
tragic  plight. 


.\l"5use    of    Corporate    .^uthoiify 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMi«RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  special 
report  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
the  abuse  of  corporate  autlwrity  by 
officials  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Dillon.  Read  b  Co.  points  up  the  need 
for  some  public  surveillance  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  and  interna- 
tional business. 

The  extensive  article  points  out  the 
manipulations  by  which  a  fortune  was 
made  from  a  $20,000  investment.  The 
successful  participants  in  this  crude 
abuse  of  the  free  enterprise  system  used 
their  corporate  authority  to  extort  fab- 
ulous profits  from  their  position — at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholders  to  whom 
they  owed  a  trust — as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

This  news  roundup  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  an  oil  company  direc- 
tor arranged  for  his  wife  and  son  to 
profit  from  personal  transactions  with 
the  company.  The  profitable  $20,000 
investment  was  arranged  by  Dillon, 
Read  executives,  not  for  their  corpora- 
tion but  for  a  group  of  27  present  and 
past  Dillon,  Read  officials,  stockholders, 
and  relatives. 

They  formed  a  company,  the  Barra- 
cuda Tanker  Corp.,  to  build  tankers  with 
borrowed  money  and  charter  them  ex- 
clusively to  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia imder  an  arrangement  that  would 
yield  almost  $50,000  profit  each  year. 

The  relationship  this  profit  '•milking" 
arrangement  by  these  Dillon,  Read  exec- 
utives in  their  private  capacities  has  to 
the  Union  Oil  underwriting  agreement 
with  the  Dillon.  Read  Corp.  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

This  type  of  manipulation  of  corpo- 
rate power  for  personal  gain  constitutes 
a  serious  assault  upon  the  free  enterprise 
system.     The  entire  matter  should  be 


publicly  aired  and  the  culprits  should  be 
identified.  The  case  points  up  a  need 
for  greater  Federal  autho.  ity  to  investi- 
gate and  study  the  internal  operations  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  or  in- 
ternational business 

The  Wall  Sireet  Journal  has  provided 
a  commendable  public  service  in  bring- 
ing this  case  to  light.  The  free  enter- 
prise system  in  America  stands  to  gain 
when  it  can  purify  itself  of  the  internal 
corporate  corruption  which  permits  a 
few  corporate  offlelals  to  abuse  their 
trust  at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders 
and  the  public. 


Tiie  Contributions  of  Italians  and  !  .ili.in 
Amrricans  and  Their  Dciccndants,  to 
America's  Greatness  Are  Profound 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.   KOBERT  C    BYRD 

OF    WEST    vnctNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  Sunday  last,  June  11.  I 
was  privileged  to  address  a  diiuier  meet- 
ing celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Christopher  Columbu.s  Lodge  of 
Fairmont.  W.  Va.  In  my  i-emarks.  I  at- 
temiKed  to  present  a  picture  of  the  im- 
pact and  influence  which  Itaiians  of  all 
classes  have  had  on  our  civilization  and, 
in  particular,  on  America. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  timely,  be- 
cause of  late  a  certaiii  television  pro- 
gram has  been  tn^smirching  Americans  of 
I  Lallan  descent  again  and  agam.  char- 
acterizing them  as  almcst  the  sole  male- 
factors of  the  prohibition  era. 

Americans  everywhere  should  be  con- 
scious of  the  profound  debt  which  Amer- 
ica owes  to  her  sons  and  daughters  of 
ItaUan  ancestry.  For  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
before  the  Christopher  Columbus  Lodge 
of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  so  that  they  may 
be  universally  read  and  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Annerlcans  and  members  of  the 
ChrlEtopher  Columbus  Lodge.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate that  I  preface  my  remarks  by 
reading  the  memorable  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  he  addressed  several  thousand 
foreign-born  citizens  nfter  naturalization 
ceremonies  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1915, 
at  a  time  when  this  Nation  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  a  foreign  menace,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance — as 
It  does  today.  In  speaking  to  those  who 
had  Just  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  said: 

"This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  experiences  this  constant  and  re- 
peated rebirth.  Other  countries  depend  up- 
on the  multiplication  of  their  own  native 
people.  Tills  country  Is  constantly  drinking 
strength  out  of  new  sources  by  the  volun- 
tary association  with  It  of  great  bodies  of 
strong  men  and  forward-looking  women  out 
of  other  lands.  And  so  by  the  gift  of  the 
free  will  of  lndep>endent  people.  It  Is  being 
constantly  renewed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration by  the  same  process  by  which  It  was 
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originally  created  It  U  as  If  humanity  had 
determined  to  see  to  It  that  this  great  Na- 
tion, founded  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
should  not  lack  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

•And  while  you  bring  all  countries  with 
you.  you  come  with  a  purpose  of  leaving  all 
other  countries  behind  you — bringing  what 
is  best  of  their  spirit,  but  not  looking  over 
your  shoulders  and  seeking  to  perp>etuate 
what  you  left  behind  In  them.  I  certainly 
would  not  be  one  to  suggest  that  a  man 
cease  to  love  the  home  of  his  birth  and  the 
country  of  his  origin — these  things  are  very 
sacred  and  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  our 
hearts — but  It  Is  one  thing  to  love  the  place 
where  you  were  bom,  and  It  Is  another  thing 
to  dedicate  yourself  to  the  place  to  which 
you  go.  You  cannot  become  thorough 
Americans  If  you  think  of  yourselves  In 
groups,  America  does  not  consist  of  groups. 
A  man  who  thinks  of  himself  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  national  group  In  America 
has  not  yet  become  an  American,  and  the 
man  who  goes  among  you  to  trade  upon  your 
nationality  is  no  worthy  son  to  live  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

These  words  cf  President  Wilson,  as  are 
manifestly  clear,  were  not  Intended  to  re- 
flect, nor  do  they  In  any  way  reflect,  upon 
you  or  any  other  group  which  meets  In 
fraternal  organization  to  renew  lies  of  race 
and  blood;  to  cherish  the  religion  of  the 
fathers:  and  to  preserve  the  fond  memories 
banded  down  from  grandfather  to  father,  and 
from  father  to  son. 

No,  It  Is  very  fitting  and  proper  that  you 
should  harbor  such  sentiments.  Tlie  great 
man,  and  great  American,  whom  I  have  Just 
quoted  at  length  was,  for  example,  exiremeiy 
proud  of  bis  Scolch-Irlah  ancestry,  as  he  had 
every  right  to  be.  You.  for  your  part,  have 
reason  to  rejoice  In  the  land  of  your  fathers, 
In  your  magnificent  artl&tic  and  cultural 
heritage — second  to  none  other  on  earth. 
Who  can  hexu'  the  name  "Italy"  without  sum- 
moning Instantly  to  mind  something  of  the 
history  of  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most 
gifted  races  which  have  been  recorded  among 
the  sons  of  men?  The  Roman  Republic,  the 
Empire,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance — 
glorious  and  Imperishable;  Caesar.  Augustus, 
Virgil.  Dante.  Boccacio.  Delia  Robbia.  the 
stupendous  Michelangelo,  the  incomparable 
Leonardo;  Palestrlna.  Martini,  Verdi.  Leon- 
cavallo. Mascagnl.  Paganini,  Puccini;  Lom- 
broso.  Marconi — a  vast,  prodigious  panorama 
unfolds  before  the  mind's  eye.  For  over 
2.000  years,  the  peninsula  has  produced 
master  works  In  all  branches  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  science — a  never-ending  procession 
of  accomplishments  and  achievements  with- 
out which  our  world  would  seem  so  poor  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  the  same  world  at  all. 
"Know'st  thou."  wrote  the  German  poet 
Goethe: 

"•   •  •  the    land    where    the    lemon    trees 

bloom. 
Where  the  gold  orange  glows  In  the  deep 

thicket's  gloom. 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven 

blows. 
And   the   groves   are  of  laurel   and   myrtle 

and  rose?" 

And  as  an  American  poet  exclaimed: 

•'Dear   Italy.     The   sound  of  thy  soft  name 
Soothes    me    with    balm    of    memory    and 
hope." 

,  Many  and  various  are  the  contributions 
of  Italians  and,  later,  Americans  of  Italian 
descent,  to  the  New  World  and  this  country 
of  ours.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
reflect  upon  what  Italians  have  meant  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere 

We  begin,  of  course,  with  the  great  ad- 
miral who  In  1492  discovered  the  New  World. 
Five  years  after  that,  another  Italian,  the 
navigator  Amerigo  Vespucci,  embarked  on  a 
voyage  to  those  far-off  shores;  and.  through 
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his  account  of  those  wondrous  lands,  gave 
his  name  to  our  two  great  continents  and 
the  Isthmus  which  Joins  them.  As  early  as 
1639.  Fra  Marco  da  Niaa  explored  the  North- 
west and  has  been  called  "the  discoverer  of 
Arizona."  When  Hernando  De  Soto  led  his 
famous  expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  there  were  Italians  holding  po- 
sitions of  importance  under  him.  In  the 
final  report  of  the  U.S.  De  Soto  Expedition 
Commission  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment; "The  Genoese  and  the  Sardinians, 
eppeclally  a  Genoese  engineer  called  Maestro 
Pmncisco,  turned  out  to  be  among  the  most 
e?5entlal  members  of  the  expedition  since 
they  were  relied  upon  to  build  bridges  dur- 
ing the  march  and  to  construct  the  boats 
In  which  the  survivors  finally  escaped  to 
Mexico." 

la  1571,  an  Italian  missionary.  Brother 
Pedro  Linares,  was  killed  by  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  River  not 
far  from  the  present  city  of  Washington. 
Of  the  52  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
who  labored  in  California  from  1767  to  1787. 
eight  were  natives  of  Italy.  One  of  the 
first  of  the  great  California  missions  was 
founded  at  Loreto  In  1697  by  Father  Salva- 
terre.  Pour  Italian  missionaries  in  Mexico 
were  martyred  by  Indians  during  the  I7th 
century.  Truly,  sons  of  Italy  had  a  hand  In 
the  exploration,  discovery,  and  development 
of  this  country. 

After  long  and  laborious  research  in  the 
miisler  rolls,  registers,  and  files  of  the  Army, 
the  historian.  Angelo  Flavlo  Guldl,  managed 
to  extract  not  a  few  names  of  undoubtedly 
Italian  origin  who  had  contact  with  the 
American  Revolution.  The  first  name  he 
une.irthed  was  that  of  a  Capt.  Cosmo  de 
Medici.  atUched  in  1777  to  the  Light 
Dragoons  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  cer- 
tainly, Guidl  says,  a  name  assumed  by  an 
Italian  who,  for  some  reason,  probably 
political,  as  was  the  case  with  many  others, 
w^lshed  to  conceal  his  identity.  To  no  one 
else  but  to  an  Italian,  and  perhaps  a  Tuscan 
only,  could  It  ever  have  occurred  to  assume 
such  a  name. 

Then  there  were  others.  In  the  "Register 
of  the  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of 
the  Revolutionary  War"  appear  such  names 
as  Stefano  Almero,  Giuseppe  Amo,  Eduardo 
Casa.  De  Luce  Francesco.  Vlncenzo  Currla. 
Giovanni  Rosso.  (Rosso  took  part  In  the 
battle  of  Tlconderoga.)  It  Is  needless  to 
speculate  upon  the  national  origin  of  such 
nanaes.  From  what  other  land  could  they 
have  been  derived? 

But  it  Is  to  Francesco  Vigo  that  the  his- 
torian Instinctively  turns  as  the  exemplai-  of 
the  first  Italo-Americanlsm.  Born  In 
Mondovl,  Piedmont,  In  1747.  he  is  first  found 
In  Cuba  In  1760,  and  he  later  settled  In  New 
Orleans  where,  first  on  behalf  of  a  Dutch 
company,  and  later  for  himself,  he  becancie  a 
trader  with  the  Indians.  In  1778.  Vigo,  to- 
gether with  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the 
Canadian  missionary.  Father  Gibault,  under- 
took the  great  adventure  of  conquering  the 
vast  Northwestern  Territory  for  the  United 
States.  Vigo  not  only  Joined  Clark;  he  also 
lent  him  his  entire  savings  of  $11,387  40 — a 
fortune  In  those  days — to  equip  a  body  of 
armed  men.  Captured  by  an  Indian  patrol 
under  English  command.  Vigo  was  held  as  a 
hostage  at  the  English  fort  of  Vincennes; 
upon  being  released,  he  hastened  to  Join  the 
American  forces;  and  on  February  25.  1779, 
Federal  troops  with  the  arms,  uniforms,  and 
powder  supplied  by  Vigo,  and  with  Vigo  him- 
self at  the  side  of  Clark,  captured  Vincenmis, 
thereby  freeing  the  entire  Middle  West  from 
Illinois  to  Minnesota.  Vigo,  himself,  wa.s 
made  a  colonel  and  left  In  command  of 
Vincennes.  His  life  Is  an  epic  and  should 
be  studied  by  all  Americans  interested  in  the 
history  of  their  country,  and,  especially,  by 
Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  we  find  that  an  Italian, 
Jr)6eph   Lametti.  ."served    as  a  captain   in  the 


defenses  of  New  York  City,  for  which  a  grate- 
ful government  later  bestowed  bounty  land 
upon  his  widow.  In  the  Civil  War.  there 
were  200  officers  of  Italian  descent  In  the 
Union  Army — among  them  Generals  de 
Cesnola,  Splnola.  Fardella,  and  Terrero. 
Several  of  these  officers  were  awarded  the 
Congressional   Medal   of  Honor. 

Army  records  do  not  break  down  enlist- 
ments according  to  national  or  racial  groups 
In  World  War  I.  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  loyal  citizens  of 
Italian  descent  served  their  country  during 
that  confiict,  and  many  must  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  it. 

In  World  War  II.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
were  some  845.000  men  and  women  of  Ital- 
ian descent  who  served  in  the  UJS.  Armed 
Forces.  Among  the  400  marines  who  de- 
fended Wake  Island,  sinking  one  enemy 
cruiser  and  three  destroyers,  were  14  Ital- 
ian-Americans. Twenty  of  the  500  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  during  the  war  were  of  Ital- 
ian descent.  There  were  three  vessels  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  named  for  Italian-American 
heroes  in  that  war:  the  U  S.S.  Damato,  In 
honor  of  Cpl.  Anthony  Peter  Damato. 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously; 
the  U.S.S  Cabana,  in  honor  of  Napoleon 
Joseph  Cabana,  killed  in  the  Pacific  5  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor;  and  the  U5.S.  Basalone, 
in  honcw  of  Gunner  8gt.  John  Basalone. 
holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroic 
action  on  Guadalcanal.  Italian-Americans 
have  nothing  in  thetr  combat  record  of  which 
to  be  ashamed;  but  I  expect  you  knew  that 
already,  didn't  you? 

Other  Italian-Americans  of  modern  times 
spring  readily  to  mind.  Louis  Amatels.  for 
instance,  was  a  well-known  sculptor.  There 
Is  Charles  Barsottl.  editor,  publisher,  and 
philanthropist.  Bom  in  1850  near  Pisa,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  In  1872  and  set- 
tled In  New  York  City.  Eight  years  later,  he 
established  II  Progresso.  the  first  Italian 
dally  in  this  country.  It  was  an  Immediate 
and  continued  success  with  the  Italian- 
speaking  element  of  our  greatest  city  and 
was  soan  housed  in  its  own  building.  Its 
public-spirited  founder,  not  forgetting  the 
land  of  his  birth,  promoted  the  erection  of 
statues  of  famous  Italians  and  gave  freely 
of  his  money  to  relieve  suffering  In  h:s  na- 
tive land,  thus  encouraging  others  to  cross 
the  seas  to  the  great  Republic  which  opened 
the  door  to  opportunity. 

There  is  Constantino  Brumidi.  the  "Ml- 
chelango"  of  the  Capitol,  whose  magnificent 
paintings  and  frescoes  are  the  admiration  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  visit 
the  Halls  of  Congress  In  Washington  every 
ye.-u-.  When  Brumidi  commenced  work  on 
the  great  frieze  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol, he  was  over  70  years  old.  Those  who 
stand  in  that  great  circular  chamber  where 
the  Government  h<ilds  state  funerals  for  our 
most  distinguished  dead  are  awed  by  the 
vastness  and  the  grandeur  of  the  artist's 
conception. 

On  September  19,  1805,  14  Italian  musi- 
cians were  landed  from  the  U.S.  frigate 
Chesapeake  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
They  had  been  recruited  In  Sicily  by  order 
of  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  desired 
to  organize  a  brass  band  for  the  UJ3.  Marine 
Corpw.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gaetano 
Carusi.  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
U.S.  Marine  Band  of  which  the  country  Is  so 
Justly  proud.  Since  that  time,  five  other 
ItaUan -Americans  have  served  as  leaders  of 
the  band:  Pulizal,  I*ons,  Lucchesl,  Scala. 
and  FanciuUi. 

In  1883,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
op)ened  with  Cieofanti  Oompanini  as  con- 
ductor, who  was  succeeded  In  1895  by  Lulgl 
Manclnelli.  There  have  been  many  preat 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  ieiraz- 
linl.  Sootti.  Rosa  PonseUe  R.>sa  Raisa,  Gio- 
vanni MartlnelU.  Guisepp)e  de  Luca,  Tito 
Schipa.  Tito  Ruffo.  Beniamlno  Glgll,  Pas- 
quhle  Amato,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
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Caruso    are    numbered    among    th->se    which 
Italy,  "the  land  of  song,  "  has  contributed 

There  are  many  other  contributions  which 
Italy  and  her  sons  have  mside  to  this  land  of 
ours — far  too  numerous  to  be  recited  at  any 
one  time.  if.  indeed,  they  could  ever  be  set 
down  In  one  place. 

So.  my  friends  of  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Lodge,  you  may  well  feel  that  you  and 
your  fathers  have  done  yourselves  proud. 
America  Is  Indebted  to  you  and  your  an- 
cestors with  a  debt  of  which  America  will 
ever  be  aware  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning, she  even  owes  her  name  to  an 
Italian. 

Since  your  fraternity  was  founded  50  years 
ago.  two  generations  have  reached  maturity. 
Many  changes  have  come  to  the  world,  in- 
cluding two  terrible  cosmic  wars  which  have 
cast  nation  after  nation  of  the  past  Into 
Umbo,  evolved  others,  and,  together  with 
the  instrumentalities  of  applied  science — at 
once  sublime  and  terrible,  have  altered  the 
face  of  society  almost  beyond  recognition. 
Now  your  sons  face  the  enigmatic  future. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wTote  in  1812:  "The  boys 
of  the  rising  generation  are  to  be  the  men 
of  the  next,  and  the  sole  guardians  of  the 
principles  we  deliver  over  to  them.  Truth 
and  reason  are  eternal  They  have  prevailed. 
And  they  will  eternally  prevail:  however.  In 
times  and  places  they  may  be  overbourne  for 
a  while  by  violence  military,  civil,  or  ec- 
clesiastical. The  preservation  of  the  holy 
fire  Is  confided  to  us  by  the  world,  and  the 
sparks  which  emanate  from  It  will  ever  serve 
to  kindle  it  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe." 

That  holy  fire  to  which  Jefferson  referred 
is  the  flame  of  liberty — of  democracy.  On 
you  and  yours,  and  on  all  of  us  devolves 
the  sacred  responsibility  of  Keeping  that 
flame  ablaze  and.  when  our  time  is  done, 
of  handing  the  torch  to  our  posterity  to  the 
end  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  of  de- 
cency, dignity,  and  human  kindness:  and  of 
'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

I 

Dedication    of    the    Theodore     Shapiro 

Residence    Hall    at   Beth-El    Hospital, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  11,  1961,  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Theodore 
Shipiro  Residence  Hall.  Beth-El  Hospi- 
-rl.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recorp.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  my  remarks  at  these 
dedication  ceremonies.  My  statement 
follows: 

Believe  me.  it  l.s  ? xkI  to  be  here  this 
morning  Tliese  are  dedication  ceremonies, 
but  what  we  rightfully  emphasize  are  not 
the  ceremonies  but  the  dedication,  the  ded- 
ication to  the  service  of  mankind,  the  dedi- 
cation to  life,  to  the  healing,  which  Is  life. 

What  made  all  of  this  possible?  Consider 
the  vast  machinery  of  Government  that 
turned  to  make  It  possible,  the  work  In  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  so  that  this  sort  of 
hospital  construction  could  begin,  the  U.S. 
Housing  and  Finance  Agency  which  enabled 
the  hospital  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  nec- 


essary funds.  Consider  the  people  who 
contnbuU'd  of  their  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  raise  these  funds,  and  consider  the  man, 
Theodore  Shapiro,  who  singly,  through  his 
generosity  of  heart  and  spirit,  helped  fash- 
ion a  dream  Into  reality  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  the  new  residence  hall  be 
known  as  the  Theodore  Shapiro  Residence 
Hall. 

When  we  consider  how  our  days  are  spent, 
the  dally  commonplace  chores,  the  crowding 
of  the  hours  given  over,  necessarily,  to  the 
earning  of  the  living,  to  the  food,  care,  and 
shelter  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own.  then 
we  know  how  very  few  moments  we  give  of 
ourselves  for  others.  Yet.  how  magnificent 
those  few  moments  are  when  we  rise  above 
our  own  needs,  our  own  indulgences  For 
without  those  few  moments,  we  would  be 
like  the  weeds  In  the  field,  growing  without 
purpose,  choking  the  green  pastures  of  true 
humanity. 

It  is  of  more  than  ptisslng  interest  to  note 
that  the  word  "hospltar'  springs,  together 
with  the  words  like  "hotel."  "hostel."  and 
"hospice,  ■  from  a  common  root.  This  root 
Ls  the  Latin  word  "hospes"  which  means  both 
guest  and  host.  It  Is  easy  to  see  the  connec- 
tion with  the  word  "hospitality"  and.  from 
the  earliest  days,  to  offer  hospitality  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  obligation;  to  receive  a  stran- 
ger, a  duty;  and  to  welcome  a  pas.slng  wsin- 
derer.  a  sacred  privilege.  Thus,  the  hospital 
combines  all  of  these  elements.  And  so  we 
arrive  at  the  concept  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hospltfils  man  can  be  a  little  more 
than  man,  and  a  little  less  than  angel. 

We  know,  historically,  that  medical  treat- 
ment, in  early  times,  was  associated  with  re- 
ligious services.  In  fact.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
and  prior  thereto,  the  hospttabs  which  were, 
as  I  have  said,  essentially  religious  rather 
than  medical  establishments,  offered  care 
rather  than  cure  and  relief  for  the  body.  By 
religious  observations,  it  was  hoped  to  ele- 
vate and  discipline  the  character,  in  the  be- 
lief that  when  the  body  was  In  decline,  the 
soul  could  be  strengthened  for  the  future 
life.  Treatment,  then,  was  based  on  love 
and  faith  rather  than  on  skill  and  science. 
Today,  as  we  know,  the  ideal  concept  Is  a 
combination  of  both.  I  might  add,  as  a 
passing  note  of  interest,  that  the  hospitals 
established  In  ancient,  medieval,  and  even 
modern  times  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Self-supporting  patients  were  treated 
In  private  dwellings  or  nursing  homes  con- 
ducted by  individual  medical  practitioners. 
I  recall  that  when  I  was  a  youth,  hospitals 
were  regarded  as  a  place  where  the  poor  went 
to  die.  Among  the  underprivileged  of 
Brooklyn,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  be- 
lief was  that  when  a  loved  one  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  it  was  the  final  parting.  The 
dread  word  was  "hospital."  We  have  trav- 
eled a  long  way  since  then.  The  voluntary 
hospitals  of  today,  established  by  different 
religious  groups,  have  their  roots  In  the 
past  but  their  growth  In  the  future.  The 
hospitals  founded  by  religious  groups,  true 
to  tradition,  are.  in  the  United  States,  now 
available  lor  use  by  the  entire  population 
The  community  no  longer  fears  the  hospital 
but  embraces  Its  Indispensable  role  In  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Though  I  dislike  throwing  statistics  at 
you,  I  think  that  they  most  graphically  tell 
the  story.  Today,  hospitals  in  America  rank 
among  the  12  largest  American  industries, 
representing  a  capital  Investment  of  billions 
of  dollars,  employing  over  a  half  million  peo- 
ple, and  operating  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion 
a  year.  Workmen's  compensation  laws  and 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  health  and  insur- 
ance plans  have  both  extended  the  range  of 
hospital  care  and  have  made  it  simpler  for 
the  Institutions  to  obtain  prompt  payment 
of  bills.  The  facts  that  people  are  living 
longer,  and  that'  diseases  of  old  age  are  In- 
creasing have  further  added  to  the  need  for 
more  faoilities.  While  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  bad  Increased  from   1,090,721  in 


1936  to  1,468.714  a  decade  later,  and  to 
1.812,822  in  1959,  the  most  recent  report  in- 
dicates that  a  shortage  exists  in  general 
hospitals,  alone,  of  158,416  beds  This,  of 
course,  does  w^t  Include  the  much  greater 
lack  In  hospitals  dealing  with  mental  and 
chronic  diseases  The  wide  use  of  hospitals 
by  the  average  American  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  In  1947,  1  out  of  every  10  persons 
in  the  United  States  entered  a  hospital  as  a 
patient  and  in  1959.  23,605,186  persons  were 
admitted  into  the  hospitals  around  the 
country 

So  from  the  establishment  in  the  sixth 
century,  B.C..  of  the  community  hospital  in 
Greece,  through  the  early  Christian  hospitals 
In  Rome,  through  the  Arab  hospitals  in  the 
eighth  century,  through  the  church  hospital 
established  by  Cortez  In  1524  in  the  New 
World,  through  Americas  oldest  hospitals, 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  through  the  work  of 
Florence  Nightingale  in  the  19th  century  and 
the  work  of  Abraham  Flexner  in  the  United 
States,  the  modern  hospital  has  evolved,  not 
only  concerned  with  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  but  also  acting  as  training 
fields  and  teaching  centers  of  medicine  and 
nursing. 

Thus.  Theodore  Shapiro  Residence  Hall.  In 
a  very  concrete  sense,  keeps  pace  with  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  function 
of  a  hospital  for  it  Is  this  resident  hall 
which  will  increase  the  medical  care  and 
medical  education  of  the  hospital  by  provid- 
ing housing,  a  medical  library  and  meeting 
room  facilities  for  the  Intern  and  residence 
staff. 

To  stand  still  is  to  go  back.  TbU  the 
Beth-El  Hospital  refuses  to  do. 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  work,  as  In  the  past, 
with  your  guidance  and  support,  to  urge 
greater  Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  hospitals  I  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  this  a  few  momenU 
ago.  This  is  my  pledge:  Together  we  have 
begun  the  good  work:  together  we  will  con- 
tinue. 
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School    Aid    Bill    a    Fraud 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H    AYRES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1961 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  pieces 
of  legislation  pending  l>efore  the  Con- 
gress is  the  so-called  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  This  bill  has  passed  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  is  presently  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  contains  precious  little 
"aid."  but  is  a  liberal  education  to  any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  it. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  for  schools  based  on 
proven  need  and  a  certain  amount  of 
proven  inability  to  pay — at  a  time  when 
we  had  a  balanced  budget.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  hope  for  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  Our  Government  is 
carrying  a  staggering  $290  billion  debt. 
What  it  "gives"  must  come  from  the 
citizen  either  by  taking  another  hunk 
out  of  his  paycheck  for  income  tax.  bor- 
rowing more  money  for  him  to  pay  later. 
or  cutting  the  value  of  his  savings  by 
printing  more  cheap  dollars. 

When  money  is  sent  to  Washington 
and  then  returned  to  the  States  tied  up 


in  a  pretty  package  labeled  "Federal 
aid,"  lt5  true  costs  are  deceiving.  The 
present  school  bill  involves  expenditure 
of  $2^2  blUion  of  the  taxpayers'  nsoney. 
No  one  knows  how  much  of  this  money 
will  stick  in  Washington  or  how  fast  the 
National  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  grow. 

To  demonstrate  thi?  "homely  truth." 
an  economics  teacher  cnce  passed  a  piece 
of  ice  from  hand  to  hand  around  the 
class.  It  started  fist  size  and  woimd  up 
a  mej-e  marble — the  more  hands  it  passed 
through,  the  smaller  it  got. 

Actually,  the  bill  p<;nalizes  the  many 
States  whose  taxpayers  have  built  new 
schoolhouses,  decreased  the  classroom 
shortages,  and  raised  teachers'  salaries. 

As  people  throughout  the  country  be- 
come more  familiar  w.th  this  legislation, 
they  will  agree  with  liie  caption  on  the 
following  editorial  "School  Aid  Bill  a 
Fraud."  Many  discerning  editors  and 
publishers  are  familiarizing  themselves 
with  this  leRislation.  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  is  one  of  those  in- 
formed publishers.  1  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  appearing  in  his 
paper.  You  will  not<'  that  in  his  State 
of  Missouri,  taxpayers  will  pay  $1  22 
in  Fefleral  tax  for  ev'jry  dollar  returned 
in  Federal  school  aid.  In  my  own  State 
of  Ohio,  $1.50  sent  to  Washington  will 
get  $1  back  to  the  S  ate  for  school  aid. 
This  is  as  silly  as  bet:-ing  on  a  horse  you 
know  is  going  to  lose. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat, 

Junes.  1961) 

ScHCML  Aid  B,3J.  a  Fraud 

The  House  Rules  Committee  In  Congress 
Is  expected  to  act  this  week  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide what  Is  called,  with  a  straight  face.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  This  bill  Is  a  fraud 
on  the  public,  which  has  largely  been  sold 
by  promises  that  the  schools  will  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

The  administration  b  11  calls  for  an  aver- 
age grant  to  each  State  of  $15  a  year  for 
every  chUd  in  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools.  This  small  $15  handout  will  still 
add  up  to  $2,500  million  in  the  next  3  years. 
If  Congress  approves  the  bill. 

But  that  is  just  a  starter.  Once  the  prec- 
edent is  set.  Congress  will  be  under  Irresisti- 
ble presstire  to  up  the  toibsldy.  Eventually 
the  country's  public  school  burden  will  be 
dumped  on  Uncle  Sam's  shoulders  And 
Washington  bureaucracy  will  dictate  our 
education  policies. 

Who  will  benefit  by  his  bill?  Not  Mls- 
sourians.  They  will  p:iy  $1  22  In  Federal 
taxes  for  every  $1  of  fid  sent  them  from 
Washington  by  the  Dei)artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Illinois  wont  benefit,  liither  Its  residents 
will  contribute  $2  In  Pe-ieral  taxes  for  every 
$1  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  kicks  back  to  them. 

That  fact  caused  at  l?ast  one  Democratic 
Senator  to  revolt  against  his  party's  leader- 
ship on  this  Issue.  Sens  tor  Thomas  Dodd.  of 
Connecticut,  figured  out  that  his  constit- 
uents would  pay  $55  million  in  Federal  taxes 
to  finance  the  progran. — and  get  back  $15 
million  in  Federal  aid.  In  short,  a  net  loss 
of  $40  million.  That's  enough  to  build  4.000 
classrooms  In  Connecticut  at  $10,000  each, 
or  to  give  40,000  Connecticut  teachers  a  pay 
increase  of  $1,000  a  year.    He  voted  "No." 

Who  will  profit  by  this  bill?  A  handful  of 
States,  most  of  them  In  Dixie.  Including  such 
oll-rlch  States  as  T^xa."  and  Oklahoma 

But  the  biggest  winner  will  be  Washlng- 
tons  already  swollen  bureaucracy.    HEW  will 


handle  the  funds,  and  this  new  Department 
has  already  mushroomed  without  a  huge 
Federal  aid  program  to  administer. 

HEW  started  Out  January  1.  1954,  with 
34,939  employees  on  Its  payroll  By  the  stut 
of  this  year,  the  number  had  reached 
65.433 — almost  double.  Its  budget  in  1954 
was  $1,982  million.  This  year  Ifs 
$3,716,294,000. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  part  of  HEW's 
empire,  has  Increased  Its  staff  400  percent 
in  the  last  6  years. 

Given  a  multl-blUion-dollar  aid  program 
to  fatten  on,  HEW  shotild  grow  like  Jack's 
beanstalk. 

The  Globe-Democrat  Is  not  opposed  to 
higher  teachers'  salaries  and  fine  schcxjl 
buildings.  Exactly  the  contrary.  This  news- 
paper was  the  first  major  dally  to  endorse 
and  fight  for  the  State's  school  foundation 
program.  That  program  substantially  raised 
State  support  of  local  schools  and  helped 
equalize  education  opportunities  all  over 
Missouri. 

But  the  Globe-Democrat  Is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  phony  Federal  aid  that  will  In- 
e%'ltably  result  In  real  Federal  control. 

School  lobbyists  say  that  Federal  control 
is  a  bogeyman,  Invoked  to  frighten  the 
timid.    But  is  It? 

Uncle  Sam  now  subsidizes  vocational 
training  In  high  schools.  This  program  be- 
gan In  the  World  War  I  era — to  ease  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  men  with  mechanical  train- 
ing. 

World  War  I  has  been  o\'er  for  42  years, 
but  the  Federal  program — like  all  Federal 
programs — goes  on  and  on. 

Under  this  Federal  aid  program,  Wash- 
inpton  lays  down  rigid  rules  that  must  be 
met  before  it  pays  off.  Otherwise  no  Federal 
Rid  or  subsidy. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  h&B  already 
announced  its  plans  to  develop  a  national 
policy  In  education  by  standardizing  the 
currlculums  and  organization  of  the  public 
schools.  This  statement  should  have  an  omi- 
nous ring  to  educators,  and  parents,  In  fact, 
to  all  Americans. 

When  Washington  says  It  will  give  you 
something  for  nothing — with  no  strings  at- 
t.iched — the  public  should  look  twice  before 
It  swallows  the  bait. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
costly,  dishonest  Federal  aid  bill.  Its  fate 
now  rests  with  the  House. 

The  Globe-Democrat  hopes  the  Nation's 
Representatives  will  be  more  courageous  In 
standing  up  to  White  House  presstn-e  and  the 
powerful  school  lobby  than  the  Senate 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  listening  to  testi- 
education  system.  I  am  convinced  this 
important  matter  must  be  handled 
through  our  State  legislators  and  local 
boards  of  education.  If  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  many  States'  Governors,  which 
re<iuires  a  return  of  a  percentage  of  in- 
come tax  paid  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State,  were  adopted  and  the  suRgested 
minimum  i>ercentage  for  school  support 
were  adhered  to,  Ohio  would  have  $89  - 
633.000  for  school  iiiiprovements.  which 
is  $50  million  more  than  they  would  get 
under  the  administration  bill.  Ohio  is 
scheduled  to  receive  $39,517,893  under 
the  administration  bill,  but  the  proposed 
formula  proves  we  would  have  U)  pay 
in  $61  million  to  get  the  $39  million 
back.  About  the  ."^ame  ratio  would  apply 
to  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  could  so  on 
and  list  more  fantastic  figures,  but  there 
are  more  important  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation  than  just  dollars.  There 
are  those  who  want  aid  to  parochial  and 
private  schools.  There  are  those  who 
want  to  ignore  the  Supreme  Court  school 
integration    ruling.      There    are    those 


persons  holding  Influential  positions  in 
the  National  Education  Association  who 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  dictate 
our  Nation's  education  policy.  The  re- 
cent reiwrt  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion expressed  strong  support  for  the 
further  centralization  and  Government 
participation  in  control  of  the  Nation's 
education  system. 

The  question  of  need  for  Federal  in- 
tervention is  raised  by  the  fact  that 
fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  Nation  have  to  date 
bonded  themselves  to  the  legal  limits  set 
by  local  and  State  governments.  In  ad- 
dition, private  districts  have  constructed 
660.000  new  cla.ssrooms  during  the  past 
10  years,  which  is  substantially  more 
than  the  level  of  classroom  construction 
outlined  for  the  next  decade  by  the  Ken- 
nedy school  aid  bill 

This  administration  aid  proposal  has 
a  lulling  line,  but  poses  real  danger  to 
local  control  of  education  and  is  merely 
financial  hocus-pocus.  The  taxpayers 
who  support  it  are  going  to  be  just  like 
the  man  who  thought  he  did  so  well  in 
Las  Vegas.  He  went  there  in  a  $5,000 
Cadillac  and  came  home  in  a  $45,000 
Greyhound  bus. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF     CKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has 
been  working  since  1901  toward  the  full- 
est possible  development  of  oui'  national 
water  resources.  The  June  1961  issue 
of  the  organization's  publication  the 
Monthly  Reporter,  carries  an  editorial 
by  the  Honorable  Robfpt  S  Kerr,  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Kerr,  a  distinguished  leader 
in  the  fight  for  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  development,  explores 
many  aspects  of  this  program  so  vital 
for  our  Nation*  future.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  wish  to  insert  his  fine 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
National  Water  Resources 
(By  Hon.  Robekt  S.  Kerb) 

Water  is  the  economic  bloodFtream  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  As  never  before  today's 
civilization  reqviires  more  and  more  water  to 
move  its  heavy  cargoes,  to  cool  its  Industrial 
plants  and  for  disposal  of  its  wastes.  Our 
modern  civilization  could  not  exist  without 
blood.  And  yet,  far  too  many  people  are  not 
concerned  with,  or  do  not  understand  the 
problems  relating  to  water  resources.  We 
have  all  seen  the  expressions  of  public  con- 
cern recently  over  the  loss  of  gold.  A  few 
billion  dollars  in  gold  are  shipped  overseas, 
and  the  newspapers  arc  full  of  the  anguished 
walls  of  our  monetary  experts.  But  the  facts 
are  we  could  lose  all  our  gold  and  it  wouldn't 
hurt  our  economy  nearly  as  much  as  the  Iocs 
of  the  water  we  are  now  wasting  by  pollution. 

To  paraphrase  the  Great  Commoner — Lose 
all  your  gold,  but  conserve  and  wisely  use 
your  water  resotirces  and  you  am  reclaim 
gold   as  if  by  magic,  but   waste  and  jiollute 
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vour  prectoiis  waters  and  there  is  not  enough 
gold  m  the  earth  to  buy  healthy  bodies  for 
your  children 

Our  national  water  supply  situation  Is 
dynamic.  The  magic  key  to  open  tomorrow's 
dix)rs  is  to  solve  its  problems  today.  Action 
to  avoid  water  difficulties,  rather  than  efforts 
to  correct  them  after  they  have  occurred. 
must  be  taken  1'  economic  decline  is  to  be 
avoided  In  many  areas  Now  Is  the  time  for 
a  greater  effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  are  already  on  the  horizon. 

Mans  nature  calls  for  constant  access  to 
a  natural  environment  In  the  out-of-doors 
as  God  made  it  Man  cannot  remain  a 
prisoner  within  industrial  walls  without 
danger  of  warping  of  mind  and  shrinking 
of  spin'-  Therefore,  he  must  have  long 
hours  and  days  of  recreation.  He  must 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  soul  for  "rocks  and 
rllU.  ap.d  wocxled  hilis  '  He  must  hear  and 
see  clear  pure  water  in  its  natural  streams 
or  manmade  lakes  He  must  walk  alone 
with  his  Maker  m  forest  cathedrals  or  on 
rugged  mountain  terrain  These  things  can 
be.  c<n!y  through  more  complete  conserva- 
tion and  better  use  of  our  precious  water 
resources 

During  the  2  years  ending  last  January 
31.  It  was  my  privilege  Uj  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Selec:  Committee  on  National 
Water  Re.-ources.  This  committee  Included 
a  number  -f  the  most  able  men  in  the  US. 
Senate  I*,  has  completed  what  Is  probably 
the  most  e.xtensive  study  of  water  resources 
and  problems  ever  made 

The  role  of  research  In  the  development 
of  water  resources  is  being  defined  rapidly 
by  spokesmen  of  the  New  FYontier.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is  being  asked 
to  undertake  a  thorough  and  broadly  based 
study  of  the  present  state  of  research  In  the 
field  of  conservation  development  and  use  of 
natural  resources.  In  addition,  the  White 
House  advisers  and  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  have  undertaken  a 
review  of  Federal  research  activity  In  these 
fields,  hopeful  of  finding  means  to  strength- 
en the  total  Government  research  effort. 

The  relationship  of  our  space  research  pro- 
grams to  weather  forecasting  techniques 
and  to  the  possible  and  eventual  manage- 
ment of  weather  and  rainfall  Itself  has  long 
been  apparent  The  Sena^^  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resu'ir'^es  suggested  an  expan- 
sion of  basic  research  programs  on  subjects 
such  as  atmospheric  physics,  solar  activity, 
climatic  cycles,  photosynthesis,  ground  water 
action,  and  the  physical  chemistry  and  mo- 
lecular structure  of  water 

The  committee  suggested  that  we  can 
learn  much  from  more  detailed  evaluation 
of  completed  water  projects  with  a  view  of 
makinec  them  and  those  we  build  In  the  fu- 
ture more  efficient.  Private  research  In  these 
and  other  fields  related  to  water  must  be 
encouraged 
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Minnesota  Firm's  Space  Achievement 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

'  F    m:nn"f.'^    ta 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently my  privilpt,'e  to  appear  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  to  placp  into  the  record  of 
that  committee  a  statement  by  Mr.  G  T. 
Schjeldahl,  the  head  of  the  G.  T.  Schjel- 
dahi  Co  .  of  Northfield.  Mmn  It  was 
this  company  which  did  much  of  the 
work    on    the    recent    most    successful 


Echo  I  project.  Because  I  believe  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Schjeldahl  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  placing 
this  testimony  in  the  Record. 

InixaTablc  Structures  in  Spack 
(Friday.  May   19.    1961)! 
House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Science 

AND  Astronautics. 

Washington.  DC. 
The  committee  met  at  10  am  .  Hon.  Ovni- 
TON  Brooks   (chairman)    presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come 
to  order. 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  mention 
that  we  have  with  us  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Albert  Quib. 
who  is  here  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Echo  I 
was  fabricated  in  Northfleld,  Minn  ,  which 
Is  In  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that  he  U 
here  as  a  visitor. 

Mr.  Hechler.  I  would  like  to  Join  In  wel- 
coming my  colleague.  Mr.  Quie,  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
this  morning.  Mr.  Quie. 

This  morning  we  open  a  1-day  hearing 
on  the  matter  of  the  potential  uses,  prob- 
lems and  funding,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment on  "Inflatable  Structures  In  Space." 
We  have  a  good  many  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing. I  think  It  Is  entirely  proper  that  we 
follow  the  hearings  that  we  have  had  by 
this  one  on  Inflatable  Structures  In  Space." 
We  have,  of  course,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. We  want  to  hear  from  him  in  Just 
a  moment. 

We  have  Mr  L  K  Loftln.  Jr  ,  Technical 
AssUtant  to  the  Director  of  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center  of  NASA;  Mr.  William  J. 
OStilllvan.  Space  Vehicle  Group.  Langley 
Research  Center,  NASA:  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Richardson,  vice  president,  Goodyear  Air- 
craft Corp.;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Ross,  Goodyear 
Aircraft  Corp  .  and  Mr.  Robert  T.  Madden, 
Goodyear   Aircraft   Corp..  also. 

We  are  glad  to  have  these  gentlemen  here 
with  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Quit.  I  know  of  your  Interest,  because 
I  Just  talked  to  you. 

It  Is  customary  for  the  committee  to  hear 
the  Memb-ers  of  Congress  first.  If  you  have 
a  statement  you  would  like  to  give  us  on  this, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  It  at  this  time. 

Following  that,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  up  and  sit  with  the  committee  and  stay 
with  us  as  long  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you.  Mr  Brooks. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  H  QUIE.  A  REPKZ- 
SENTATFVE  IN  CONGRESS  rROM  THE  FIRST  DIS- 
TRICT OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  QuiE  My  name  Is  Albert  H  Qthe.  Con- 
gressman from  the  First  District  of  Minne- 
sota. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  will  have  to  decline  from  accepting  your 
Invitation  to  stay  with  you  this  morning, 
since  our  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
meeting  and  we  have  some  problems  con- 
fronting us  there,  as  you  so  well  know. 

In  Minnesota  and  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict we  are  Indeed  proud  of  the  work  that 
Is  being  done  by  one  company  In  North- 
fleld. So  often  out  In  the  Midwest — and  I 
come  from  a  little  farming  community  next 
to  Northfleld,  Minn,— we  tend  to  think  of 
space  exploration  that  Is  being  done  some 
distance  away,  a  long  ways  away,  and  people 
have  wondered  If  they  would  see  anything 
like  that  accomplished  in  their  little  com- 
munity. We  were  Indeed  proud  when  the 
Schjeldahl  Co.  in  Northfleld,  Minn  .  played 
such  an  Important  psu^t  In  the  construction 
of  Echo  I  and  now  Echo  II.  The  community 
Is  really  enthused  about  what  Is  being  done. 
They   feel    the  old   pioneer   spirit   and   their 


esprit  dc  corps  in  these  space  endeavors 
would  surely  Ignite  one's  faith  in  America; 
these  people,  no  matter  what  their  Job  Is  In 
the  part  of  fabrication,  are  so  enthusiastic 
that  when  called  on  they  have  been  willing 
to    practically    work    around    the    clock. 

As  we  read  of  this  person.  Commander 
Shepard-  -people  had  kind  of  lost  faith  with 
the  Americans,  and  he  renewed  their  faith  in 
themselves 

I  think  If  you  could  come  out  there  and 
see  that  company,  too,  you  would  have  a 
renewed    faith    In   the   American   j>eople. 

I  feel  Inadequate,  speaking  here  vipon  such 
a  technical  subject,  because  I  have  no  tech- 
nical experience,  myself  For  that  reason 
I  was  glad  I  was  able  to  speak  flrst,  because 
I  would  surely  feel  inadequate  after  hearing 
some  of  these  other  men  like  Mr.  O'SulUvan. 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much  about,  not  only 
read  about,  since  Mr.  Schjeldahl  speaks  of 
him  In  glowing  terms. 

We  In  Minnesota  and  that  area  are  Indeed 
proud  of  the  work  being  oone. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  testimony  a  statement  by  Mr.  O.  T. 
Schjeldahl— the  head  of  the  G.T.  Schjeldahl 
Co.: 

"■XXCTABLE  AND  INFLATABLE  STRUCTtnOS  IN 
SPACE 

"(By  O    T.  Schjeldahl  Co  ,  Northfleld.  Minn  . 
'  May  24.   1961) 

"Having  already  ventured  briefly  Into 
space,  man  Is  developing  a  host  of  vehicles 
and  capsules  to  propel  him  and  protect  him 
as  he  soars  Into  the  interplanetary  void. 
Highly  complex  rocket  systems  and  compact 
and  efllcient  space  capsules  will  of  course 
play  the  major  role  In  helping  man  leave  this 
earth  for  parts  unknown 

"Yet  man.  as  he  plans  for  his  most  epic 
voyage.  Is  turning  his  attention  to  the  same 
spectacular  device  that  enabled  his  predeces- 
sors to  leave  the  ground  some  two  centuries 
ago — the  balloon  and  Its  modern  counter- 
part,   the   Inflatable   satellite,   or    'satelloon.' 

The  inflatable  structure  is  alread]/  in  orbit 

"On  August  12.  1960.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shot  Into 
the  heavens  the  largest  volume  satellite  ever 
thrust  Into  orbit — Echo  I  This  100-foot 
diameter  plastic  sphere,  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  the  O.  T.  Schjeldahl  Co.  of 
Northfleld.  Minn  .  Is  still  In  orbit — a  visible 
symbol  of  American  creativity  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

"The  Schjeldahl  Co.  Is  already  at  work  on 
other  space  Inflatables  These  Include  the 
forthcoming  Echo  II  on  which  successful 
Inflation  tests  have  been  concluded  by  NASA. 
Langley  Research  Center,  and  Project  Re- 
bound in  which  several  inflatable  satellites 
win  be  launched  in  orbit  from  a  single  rocket 
carrier. 

"AH  these  Inflatable  satelloons  have  a 
common  ancestor — the  balloon.  But  while 
the  balloon  Is  designed  to  go  up  and  come 
down  again  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  the  satelloon  is  so  constrticted  that  it 
will  remain  In  orbit  for  extremely  long  i>e- 
rlods — perhaps  many  years. 

"The  Inflatable  satellite,  such  as  Echo  1 
and  Echo  II  and  other  satellites  developed  by 
the  Schjeldahl  Co  .  must  be  precisely  engi- 
neered and  sealed  by  means  of  a  super 
adhesive  that  will  withstand  the  hostile 
environment  of  space.  The  Schjeldahl  Co 
has  developed  such  an  adhesive — called 
Schjel-Bond  301.  which  has  held  Echo  I 
together  for  nearly  a  year  despite  the  ravages 
of  extreme  temperatures,  radiation  and  low 
vacuum. 

"An  efficient  and  economical  device 

"The  Inflatable  space  satellite  Is  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  device  that  can  be 
packed — unlnflated — In  a  small  canister,  shot 
by  rocket  Into  space  and  then  Inflated  to 
become  a  massive  satellite,  perhaps  100,000 
times  Its  unlnflated  volume.     It  can  be  pre- 
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fabricated  In  an  unlimited  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  to  perform  sp«clflc  functions  such 
as  reflecting  electronic  signals,  gathering 
golar  energy,  providing  safe  shelter  for  man 
in  space  and  for  storing;  gases  and  fuels  In 
space. 

"Up  to  the  present  time.  Inflatable  space 
structures  have  been  used  mainly  to  reflect 
electronic  signals  Man's  first  space  balloon, 
the  Robin  (rocket  balloon  Instrument),  is 
a  l-meter-dlameter  Mylar  sphere  with  a 
bullt-ln  corner  reflector  for  ground  radar 
tracking.  Robin  was  designed,  developed, 
and  built  by  the  Sch)eldahl  Co.  for  me- 
teorological purposes  More  than  200  of 
these  unique  devices  have  been  shot  by  the 
US  Air  Force  to  altitudes  of  about  50  miles, 
uiflated.  and  allowed  to  drift  back  to  earth. 
The  radar  plots  of  tl:elr  corner  reflectors 
yield  such  meteorological  information  as 
wind  direction,  wind  8j>eed.  air  density,  and 
air  temperature 

" Passive  satellites 
Robin  Is  an  example  of  a  passive'  com- 
munication satellite.  Active'  communi- 
cation .satellites  carry  into  space  a  radio 
receiver  and  transmitter  so  that  they  can 
receive  signals  from  tme  point  and  relay 
them  to  another  point.  The  active  satellite 
must  carry  Its  own  power  or  possess  the 
means  of  deriving  power  from  external 
sources.  ( 1 )  It  cannot  be  repaired  In  space 
If  something  goes  wrong  and  (2i  Its  signal 
can  be  Jammed 

•  The  passive  commi.nlcatlons  satellite  Is 
In  effect  one  or  a  serlirs  of  electronic  'mir- 
rors' In  space  which  n-flect  signals  beamed 
to  It  from  the  ground  Such  signals,  since 
they  are   beamed,   cannot  be   Jammed. 

This  earth's  only  orbiting  passive  com- 
munication satellite  Is  Echo  I,  launched  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration August  12,  1960,  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral and  still  circling  the  globe  1.000  miles 
out  in  space  Echo  1  w  as  manufactured  by 
the  Schjeldahl  Co 

"Echo  I*s  chief  disadvantage  as  a  passive 
communication  device  is  the  low  ratio  of 
power  of  the  reflected  signal  to  that  of  the 
projected  signal  This  low  response  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  It  Is  spherical.  Although 
Echo  I  Is  100  feet  In  diameter,  the  effective 
reflective  disk'  Is  only  a  foot  or  so  in  diam- 
eter, because  the  surf  .ire  of  the  satelloon 
is  extremely  shiny 

Echo  n,  135  feet  In  diameter,  which  only 
recently  was  subjected  to  successful  ground 
Inflatlo  1  tests  at  WeeksvlUe,  N.C..  has  a 
duller  surface  than  Echo  I  and  will  present 
a  much  larger  reflective  surface  and  hence 
will  provide  a  greater  ratio  of  response  to 
Input  signal. 

"Echo  II  50  time.o  stronger  than  Echo  I 

"This  material  in  Echo  II  Is  50  times  more 
rigid  than  the  material  used  In  Echo  I.  It 
Is  a  laminate  consisting  of  two  layers  of 
aluminum  foil  only  eighteen  hundred-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  thick  bonded  to  a  center 
sheet  of  Mylar  thlrty-flve  hundred -thou- 
sandths of  an  Inch  thick.  The  rlgldlzed 
spheres  will  weigh  about  500  pounds  each. 

■  When  Echo  II  Is  Inflated  In  space,  the 
folds  and  wrinkles  It  lecelves  as  a  result  of 
packing  will  disappear  When  the  sphere 
Is  punctured  by  meteorites,  releasing  Its  In- 
flation agent.  It  will  not  deform,  for  It  will 
not  'remember'  the  folds  and  wrinkles  It  In- 
curred In  Its  'fetal'  iwsltlon  within  the 
rocket's  canister. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Schjeldahl  Co. 
Is  working  with  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  of  NASA  in  developing  a  200-foot 
diameter  Inflatable  plastic  sphere  for  re- 
bounding signals  from  one  satellite  to  an- 
other. Goal  of  the  project — called  Re- 
bound— Is  to  produce  a  new  lightweight 
material  that  compares  In  strength  to  the 
material  of  Echo  II.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  chemically  'milling'  out  a  pattern 


of  circular  'windows'  from  the  aluminum, 
leaving  the  Mylar  membrane  Intact.  TTie 
network  of  aluminum  arches  remaining  will 
preserve  the  rigidity  with  an  accompa.iy- 
Ing — and  desirable — reduction  of  weight 
amounting  to  about  30  percent. 

Several  satelloons  in  one  rocket  vehicle 

"Project  Rebound  will  concentrate  on 
placing  three  Inflatable  satellites  In  a  cir- 
cular orbit  from  one  rocket  vehicle.  Tliese 
will  be  spaced  at  predetermined  intervals  In 
order  l  >  test  their  effectiveness  In  bouncing 
radio  signals  from  one  satellite  to  another, 
thereby  extending  the  range  of  radio  wave 
propagation  far  beyond  that  of  a  single 
s.itellite,  such  as  Echo  I  and  Echo  II. 

•  Launching  of  the  flrst  three  Rebound 
s.iLellites  Is  scheduled  during  the  flrst  quar- 
ter of  1963.  A  launching  of  six  Rebound 
satellites  from  a  jingle  rocket  to  form  a  suing 
of  beads  around  the  earth  will  occtir  some- 
time in  1964. 

"In  a  move  to  Increase  the  signal  response 
and  dlrectlonallze  It,  the  Schjeldahl  Co.  Is 
proposing  through  the  Wright  Air  Develop- 
ment Division  to  create  a  new  and  different 
series  of  Inflatable  passive  satellites.  This 
new  inflatable  will  be  comparable  to  a  chan- 
delier in  space,  containing  a  multitude  of 
small  reflective  units  which  will  vastly  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  reflected  signal. 
Moreover,  by  maintaining  a  specific  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  earth  s  surface  as  It  or- 
bits, the  satellite  will  project  a  'cone'  with 
signal  strength  maximum  at  the  perimeter. 
Thus,  a  passive  satellite  In  synchronous  or- 
bit— with  Its  orbital  speed  the  same  as  the 
earth's  daily  rotation — would  project  Its 
strongest  signal  to  the  horizon.  Since  8;m- 
chronous  orbits  require  high  altitudes — ap- 
proximately 22.500  miles — the  'horizon' 
wovild  be  perhaps  6.000  miles  away.  Such  a 
device  would  become  a  tactical  nonjammable 
communications  device. 

"Inflatables  to  aid  active  satellites 
"The  rule  of  Inflatables  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  passive  satellites.  They  promise 
to  be  important  to  active  satellites  as  well. 
Huge  Inflatable  antennae,  precisely  con- 
structed on  the  ground,  will  burgeon  out;  In 
space  to  enable  maximum  propagation  of  the 
active  satellites  signal. 

"The  Inflatable  concept  also  will  be  applied 
In  building  all  types  of  space  structures 
Present  thinking  at  Langley  Research  Lab- 
oratories favors  a  'marriage'  of  inflataales 
and  erectables  so  that  combinations  of  rigid 
members  can  be  folded  Into  compact  forms 
and  married'  to  an  Inflatable  object  In  spac». 
Such  a  method  shows  great  promise  In  the 
problem  of  creating  space  stations  In  which 
men  can  survive  the  space  environment. 
Similarly.  Inflatable  components  of  various 
structural  devices  will  be  rocketed  Into  s])ace 
and  Inflated  and  rlgldlzed.  The  economy 
and  efHclency  of  such  a  metliod  of  erecting 
devices  in  space  are  obvious. 

"New  materials  being  developed 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Schjeldahl  Co 
is  conducting  research  In  developing  new 
materials  to  withstand  the  space  envl-on- 
ment  for  prolonged  perlcxls.  These  Include 
<x)mblnatlons  with  mineral  fibers  that  prom- 
ise to  be  as  strong  as  the  strongest  steels 
Other  Investigations  planned  are  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plastic  materials  that  will  not 
burn — even  In  the  searing  blast  of  a  plasma 
torch. 

"We  believe  that  Inflatables  will  assurae  a 
constantly  increasing  role  in  the  unfoMlng 
drama  of  the  space  age.  Their  economy  and 
their  ratio  of  collapsed  size  to  Inflated  size 
command  their  continued  application. 

"Limitless  number  of  missions 
Leonard  Jaffe.  Chief  of  NASA's  communl- 
(jatlons  satellite  program,  emphasizes  that 
Inflatables  can  be  designed  and  constructed 
to  perform  an  almost  limitless  niunber  of 
missions. 


"  The  feasibility  of  using  a  passive  satel- 
lite as  a  (communications  reflector  has  been 
established'  he  says.  The  fact  that  Echo 
I  did  not  completely  collapse  upon  loss  of 
Its  Internal  pressurlzatlon  material  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  thin  wall  structure  is  al- 
most structurally  sound  enough  to  withstand 
the  space  environment  and  that  only  a 
nominal  Increase  In  rigidity  will  provide 
long-life  structures.' 

"Appendix  A 

"The  attached  photographs  pictorlally  il- 
lustrate a  NASA  Langley  Research  Center 
conceptual  design  of  an  erectable  space  sta- 
tion. [The  pictures  In  question  were  not  of 
reproducible  quality  and  have  been  placed 
on  flle.  I  ^>Iote  the  Incorporation  of  an  op- 
timum combination  of  pneumatically  and 
mechanically  erectable  segments.  This  com- 
bination Incorporates  the  best  advantages  of 
each  type  component.  The  rigid  sections 
contain  all  on-board  apparatus.  The  pneu- 
matically erectable  sections  made  possible 
the  deplo3rment  and  interconnection  of  the 
rigid  sections  in  a  ready-to-use  condition  In 
a  matter  of  minutes  with  no  requirement  to 
bolt  together  the  parts. 

"As  with  project  Echo,  the  G.  T.  Schjeldahl 
Co.  is  following  carefully  the  evolvement  of 
the  research  done  in  the  Langley  Laboratory. 
Development  of  materials  with  which  to  ac- 
complish this  task  is  an  area  where  GTS  Co. 
will  make  a  contribution.  Fabrication  tech- 
niques to  translate  the  concept  Into  an  ac- 
tual test  vehicle  are  under  study  by  the 
company. 

"This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  close 
teamwork  between  Industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored laboratories,  which 
should  lead  us  forward  In  man's  conquest 
of  space." 

The  Chairman  That  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. I  think  the  people  of  Northfleld 
should  feel  Justified  pride  in  their  contribu- 
tion to  this  major  accomplishment  in  space. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  will  give  your  statement  our 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Quie    Thank  you. 


What  Makes  a  President  Great? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  night.  June  12.  1961.  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ReussJ.  whom  I  admire  very  much,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  dedicate  Members 
of  the  Congress,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  members  of  the  Suffolk  University 
Law  School  alumni,  at  a  dinner  which 
took  place  in  the  Parker  House,  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass  .  the  title  of  hi.s  address  being 
"What  Makes  a  President  Great?" 

The  address  delivered  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Reuss.  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
those  present,  is  both  informative  and 
timely,  which  address  I  include  in  my 
remarks: 

What  Makes  a  President  Great? 

(Address  by  Hon.  Henet   S.  Reuss.  of  Wis- 
consin, to  Suffolk  Law  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation.   Parker    House.    Boston.    Mass  , 
June  12.  1961) 
John  F.  Kennedy  today  completes  his  first 

142  days  m  the  White  House.     No  President 
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assumed  his  office  with  greater  public  ex- 
pectations. Here  is  the  way  Franklin  Rocjse- 
veit  was  described  by  Walter  L:ppmann  as 
he  sought  office  m  1932 

-A  pleasant  man  who.  without  any  quali- 
fications for  the  office,  would  very  much  like 
lo    be  President." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House,  was  ndiciUed  as  a  ■'baboon." 

That  old  aristocrat,  John  Adams,  thought 
these  should  be  the  virtues  of  a  President — 
birth,  wealth,  beauty,  strength,  marriage. 
gracefulness  and  eloquence.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  President  who  has  more 
of  these  than  John  P.  Kennedy  And  you 
can  add  a  warrior's  toughness.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Jackson,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  Elsen- 
hower. 

Well.  then.  Is  Mr  Kennedy  a  great  Presi- 
dent? History  alone  will  decide.  There  Is  a 
rule  in  Washington:  Don't  erect  a  statue 
to  anyone  until  he's  been  dead  for  at  least 
50  years.  So  perhaps  our  question  Is  prema- 
ture. 

But  sure'.y  we  can  ask  now  what  are  the 
attributes  of  a  great  President,  as  history 
reve<i.3  them  to  us.  Can  he  Identify  the 
great  Issues  that  face  the  Nation,  and  act 
constructively  to  solve  them?  How  does  he 
carry  on  his  roles  of  Chief  Executive,  chief 
legislator.  Commander  In  Chief,  party  leader, 
molder  of  public  opinion,  setter  of  public 
style?  Is  his  nature  adapted  to  his  taak — 
has  he  wisdom  and  courage,  humor  and  com- 
passion,  Integrity  and  energy? 

Before  we  ask  these  questions  of  John 
Kennedy.  Ifj  useful  to  see  how  earlier  Presi- 
dents measure  up.  A  1947  poll  of  political 
scientists  and  historians  listed  six  great 
Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson, 
Llr.coln,  Wilson,  and  F  D  R.  Clinton  Rossl- 
ter  of  Cornell.  Edward  Corwin  of  Princeton, 
and  Sidney  Hyman  have  added  TS..  to  the 
list.  Rossiter  threw  In  Harry  Truman  and 
l>»-ight  Elsenhower  In  his  1956  first  edition 
of  "The  American  Presidency,"  but  dropped 
Ike  in  his  second  edition  in  1959. 

There  are  v:\rlous  categories  and  subcate- 
gories of  Presidents  on  the  way  down — down 
to  Warren  O.  Harding,  who  once  told  a 
friend  what  he  thought  of  the  Presidency: 
"John,  I  can't  make  a  damn  thing  out  of 
this  tax  problem.  I  listen  to  one  side  and 
they  seem  right.  G<3d.  I  talk  to  the  other 
side,  and  they  seem  Just  as  right,  and  there 
I  am.  where  I  started.  I  kn^w  somewhere 
there  Is  a  book  that  would  slve  me  the  truth, 
but  hell,  I  couldn't  read  the  book.  God, 
what  a  Job  " 

Or  down  to  Frank'.m  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Mr  Pierce  had  not  gone  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1852.  but 
instead  remained  at  heme  In  Concord  and 
sent  his  Negro  manservant  djwn  to  the 
Western  Union  office  to  pick  up  the  news 
bulletins.  The  news  rf  Mr  Pierce's  nomi- 
nation on  the  40th  ballot  was  brought  to  him 
at  lunch  at  home  with  the  aianouncement: 
"Mr.  Pierce.  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
you  that  you  have  Just  been  nominated  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States — ridicu- 
lous though  It  may  seem 

I  LINCOLN 

Tn  the  national  lndo<jr  sport  of  ranking 
the  Presidents,  only  one  name  gets  every- 
one's '/ote,  expert  and  layman  alike  That 
is  Abrahani  Lincoln. 

Why?  First  and  fremost  Lincoln  was  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  history.  The 
spirit  of  1778  and  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
moved  In  him.  He  feared  the  weakening  of 
the  old  faith.  As  he  wrote  his  old  friend 
Josh  Speed: 

"Our  progress  In  degeneracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  pretty  rapid  As  a  nation  we  began  by 
declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
except  Negroes.'  When  the  know-nothings 
get  control,  it  will  read  'all  men  are  created 


equal,  except  Negroes  and  foreigners,  and 
Catholics.'  When  It  comes  to  this.  I  shall 
prefer  emigrating  to  some  country  where 
they  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty^ 
to  Russia,  for  Instance,  where  despotism  can 
be  taken  ptire,  and  without  the  base  alloy 
of  hypocrisy." 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  was  Lincoln's  al- 
most mystical  aim:  "Thanks  to  all,"  he  pro- 
claimed after  a  victory  of  Union  arms.  "For 
this  great  Republic — for  the  principle  i:  lives 
by  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — 
thanks  to  all." 

As    President.    Lincoln    ran    the    country. 
Many  doubted  Lincoln's  qualifications  when 
he    took   ofDce.      They   expected   William    H. 
Seward   to  run  the  Government — the  short, 
clgar-smoklng   man   who   had   opposed   Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency  and  whom  Lincoln 
had  named  Secretary  of  State,     Seward  him- 
self seemed  to  share  these  expectations.     A 
month  after  the  Inaugural,  he  brought  Lin- 
coln a  memorandum  outlining  an  action  pro- 
gram  (one  Idea  was  to  solve  the  upcoming 
secession  by  starting  a  foreign  war  to  unite 
the    Nation).      Seward    suggested    that    he, 
Seward,   was    the   man    to   run    the   country. 
Lincoln  read   the  paper  over  carefully.     On 
his  desk   he  kept  a  series  of   trays   marked 
"Secretary    of    State,"    "Secretary    of    War," 
and    so    on,    till    the    last    one.    which    was 
marked  "Unimportant."     'When  he  had  fin- 
ished reading   Seward's   paper,   he   smilingly 
tossed    It    in    the    last    tray    and    explained 
that,  like  It  or  not,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
he.  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  going  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Seward,  the  enemy  whom  he  made  his 
Secretary  of  State,  became  his  stanchest 
supporter.  That  was  political  shrewdness — 
not  so  different  from  that  dl.'^played  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  when  he  turned  his  cheek  on 
Lyndon  Johnson's  hostility  In  the  pri- 
maries, and  chose  him  to  be  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Lincoln  acted  decisively  where  great  issues 
were  at  stake.  He  rejected  the  Idea  that  a 
President  must  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Constitution,  he  argued.  If  tt 
meant  anything,  must  mean  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  A  constitution  wouldn't 
count  for  much  If  there  were  no  union  to 
uphold  It. 

On  April  18.  1861.  he  sent  relief  forces  to 
Fort  Sumter,  forcing  the  South  Into  the 
role  of  aggressor.  The  next  day,  the  South 
flred  on  Fort  Sumter.     As  Lincoln  said: 

"All  dreaded  It,  all  sought  to  avert  It. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war.  but  one  of  them 
would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  Nation 
survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war. 
rather  than  let  It  perish,  and  the  war  came." 
Should  Lincoln  have  called  on  Congress  to 
grant  him  emergency  powers?  With  his 
Republicans  In  the  minority.  Congress  would 
probably  have  refused.  So  he  acted  on  his 
own.  He  Increased  the  size  of  the  Army.  He 
lent  $2  million  to  private  citizens  to  pay  for 
military  supplies.  He  ordered  a  blockade  of 
the  South.  He  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  When  he  was  criticized  for 
his  failure  to  consult  Congres.s.  he  answered 
that  he  had  no  Intention  of  letting  the  Union 
disintegrate  before  his  eyes  while  Congress 
conferred  endlessly  about  what  to  do.  In 
the  end,  on  July  4.  1861.  he  asked  Congress 
to  ratify  his  action.^,  saying: 

"These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or 
not,  were  ventured  upon  under  what 
appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a 
public  necessity,  trusting  then,  as  now,  tliat 
Congress  would  readily  ratify  them." 

Lincoln  was  more  than  a  President.  He 
was  a  martyr  who  moved  from  the  realm  of 
history  to  the  realm  of  legend.  To  compare 
Kennedy  with  Lincoln  Is  a  little  like  com- 
paring De  Gaulle  to  Charlemagne,  or  Mac- 
mlllan  to  King  Arthtir.  We  need  perspective, 
and  we  dont  have  It  yet. 


WASHINGTON 

George  Washington,  with  the  majesty  and 
prestige  of  his  person.  In  a  sense  created  the 
Presidency.  There  were  those  who  wanted 
hlni  for  a  king,  but  he  fiercely  rejected  this 
suggestion.  He  also  turned  down  the  pro- 
pxxal  that  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati — 
a  sort  of  Revolutionary  War  American  Le- 
gion— become    our    hereditary    nobility. 

Some  thought  that  Washington  overdid 
It  on  the  pomp  and  circumstance.  When 
he  received  Members  of  Congress,  the  public, 
or  the  press,  everyone  had  to  stand.  His 
receptions  were  held  In  kingly  drawing 
rooms.  Washington  himself  usually  wore 
velvet  knee  britches,  yellow  gloves,  gold- 
buckled  slippers,  a  sword  In  a  white  leather 
scabbard,  and  an  ostrich -plumed  cocked  hat. 
Washington  didn't  win  his  claim  to  great- 
ness by  his  ability  at  rhetoric.  His  language 
was  often  so  archaic  and  pompous  that  It 
was  hard  to  figure  out  what  he  was  trying 
to  say.  He  once  placed  an  advertleement 
In  a  newspaper  for  a  cook,  but  the  wording 
was  so  complicated  that  not  a  single  person 
who  could  qualify  as  a  cook  could  under- 
stand wh.1t  was  wanted : 

"A  cook  is  wanted  for  the  family  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  one  need 
apply  who  Is  not  perfect  In  the  business  and 
can  bring  Indubitable  testimonials  of  so- 
briety, honesty,  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of   the  station." 

Nobody  could  understand,  so  nobody  an- 
swered the  ad. 

Nor  did  Washington  shine  In  his  relations 
with  Congress.  His  first  appearance  In  the 
Senate  ended  In  disaster.  On  August  29, 
1789.  Washington  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  bluntly  told  Senators  that  he  want- 
ed their  advice  and  consent  on  seven  pro- 
posals concerning  a  treaty — but  that  he 
would  like  them  to  simply  vote  "yea"  or 
"no"  on  each  matter.  The  Senators  pro- 
tested that  this  dldnt  give  them  much  of 
a  chance  to  provide  advice — to  which  Wash- 
ington replied  that  he  had  brought  his  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  him  If  he  needed  any  ad- 
vice. The  Senate  then  decided  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  a  committee  Washington's 
response  was  anything  but  magisterial. 
According  to  the  Journal  of  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators: 

•The  President  started  up  in  a  violent 
fret.  This  defeats  my  very  purpose  of  com- 
ing here."  When  he  finally  cooled  down,  he 
agreed  to  postpone  the  discussion  and  with- 
drew, with  a  very  discontented  air." 

But  the  Washington  that  lives  Is  Washing- 
ton the  Pounding  Father — first  In  war.  first 
In  peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

JCTTEHSON 

Thomas  Jefferson  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dency an  array  of  talents  that  has  never 
been  matched.  He  was  an  expert  horseman. 
He  played  the  violin.  He  was  an  architect 
who  designed  Montlcello  and  a  blueprint  for 
Washington.  DC.  He  was  a  lawyer  who 
wrote  much  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  a 
geographer  and  mapper  of  much  of  Virginia. 
He  was  a  most  successful  Ambassador  to 
France.  He  was  a  botanist  who  examined 
every  useful  tree  and  plant  In  Europe.  He 
was  an  Inventor  of  numerotia  gadgets,  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  He  wrote  "Jeffer- 
son's Manual  on  Parliamentary  Practice," 
which  still  governs  us  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

Yet  Jefferson  is  primarily  a  great  man. 
rather  than  a  great  President.  The  two  great 
achievements  credited  to  his  Presidency— 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  establishing  a 
strong  control  over  Congreso — are  far  less 
lustrous  than  his  accomplishments  t)efore 
and  after  the  Presidency. 

■When  Jefferson  sent  his  agents  to  buy  up 
"the  Island  of  New  Orleans."  he  wa«  as  much 
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surprised  as  they  when  It  was  discovered  that 
they  could  buy  most  of  the  western  United 
States  in  the  bargain 

In  dealing  with  Congress.  Jefferson  recog- 
nized both  the  need  for  leadership,  and  that 
to  be  effective  It  had  to  be  subtle.  "What  Is 
practical,"  he  said,  "must  often  control  what 
IS  pure  theory." 

Jefferson  lost  no  time  In  Installing  his 
Democratic  supporters  In  control  of  the  Con- 
gress The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
leading  committee  chairmen  were  Jefferson 
men.  Jefferson  used  the  secret  Democratic 
congressional  caucuses  to  make  party  policy, 
which  then  stuck  on  the  House  floor.  When 
John  Randolph,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  refused  to  move  an 
imjwrtant  appropriation  Jefferson's  agents 
eased  him  out. 

Jefferson's  political  genius  lay  In  his  ability 
to  get  Congress  to  do  what  he  wanted  It  to 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  let  Congress  think 
It  was  supreme.  President  Kennedy  did  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  this  last  January.  He 
played  a  key  role  In  reforming  the  Rules 
Committee  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  taking 
away  Its  power  to  block  legislation  from 
reaching  the  floor  But  Mr  Kennedy  nodded 
approvingly  when  Speaker  Raybukn.  asked 
whether  the  Rules  Committee  was  a  problem 
for  Congress,  replied  "Utterly" 

Jefferson,  for  all  his  skill  perhaps  made 
Congress  too  dependent  on  his  leadership, 
too  flabby  an  Institution  on  Its  own. 

So  you  have  Jefferson — a  Leonardo  da 
Vlncl.  a  universal  genius  whose  career  as 
President  actually  shines  less  than  his  career 
before  and  since 

JACKSON 

Andrew  Jackson  was  no  ordinary  Presi- 
dent. No  campaign  that  had  ever  brought 
a  man  Into  the  Presidency  had  ever  been 
pitched  on  so  sordid  a  plane  All  over  the 
country  pamphlets  were  clrcul.tted  by  his  op- 
position: "Ought  a  convicted  adulteress  and 
her  paramour  husband  be  placed  In  the 
highest  office  of  this  free  and  Christian  land?  " 
No  President  had  ever  oi:)enly  threatened  the 
life  of  his  Vice  President  as  did  Jackson:  "I 
will  hang  John  C.  Calhoun. '" 

Jackson  was  the  first  President  elected  by 
a  broad  suffrage  of  the  people  This  popular 
p>ower  he  used  to  protect  the  Nation,  de- 
cisively and  effectively  When  the  high  tariff 
of  1832  was  enacted.  South  Carolina,  which 
opposed  protectionism,  adopted  an  ordinance 
nullifying  the  tariff,  and  threatened  Immedi- 
ate secession  If  the  Federal  Government  used 
force  Jackson  wasted  no  time.  To  deal  with 
South  Carolina's  grievance,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  requesting  a  reduction  In 
the  tariff.  To  deal  with  South  Carolina's 
rebellion,  he  ordered  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  alert  the  forts  In  Charleston  Harbor,  and 
he  branded  secession  as  treason  His  quick 
and  dramatic  action  saved  the  Union:  South 
Carolina  rescinded  the  ordinance  of  nullifi- 
cation 

Jackson's  motto  may  well  have  been :  The 
bigger  they  come,  the  harder  they  fall. 
When  he  vetoed  the  bill  setting  up  the  sec- 
ond Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  took  on 
almost  slnglehandedly  the  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  business  commu- 
nity His  veto  message  proclaimed  It  as  his 
special  duty  "to  protect  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
Constitution  against  the  Senate,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  both  together." 

Jackson  had  a  hunch  that  future  genera- 
tions would  be  partial  to  his  concept  of  a 
strong  Presidency.  He  said  more  than 
once:  "I  shall  anticipate  with  pleasure  the 
place  to  be  assigned  to  me  in  the  history  of 
my  country." 

TJl. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  came  to  the  White  House 
after    35    years    of    congressional    rule    and 


executive  feeblenes.s  He  regarded  his  years 
In  the  White  House  as  "ripping,  simply  rip- 
ping." and  the  Presidency  as  a  "bully  pulpit." 
He  believed  In  using  "every  ounce  of  power  " 
that  he  could  squeeze  out  of  the  Presidency. 
He  never  tired  of  trying  to  find  a  little  more. 

He  never  worried  about  finding  a  specific 
constitutional  clause  to  authorize  his  action. 
He  just  acted: 

"I  took  the  isthmus,  started  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  then  left  Congress  to  debate — not 
the  canal,  but  to  debate  me." 

He  sent  our  Great  Wlilte  Fleet  around  the 
world,  demonstrating  that  America  had  come 
of  age  as  a  world  pwwer.  ready  and  able  to 
fight  wherever  it  had  to  In  defense  of  free- 
dom He  sent  the  fleet  off  even  though  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  only  enough  to  get  It 
to  Europe.  His  political  Judgment  told  him 
that  once  the  ships  had  reached  Europe, 
Congress  would  come  through  with  the 
money  to  send  them  the  rest  of  the  way — 
and  he  ■was  right.  I  suspect  that  President 
Kennedy  may  have  the  same  thing  In  mind 
when  he  asked  Congress  for  the  initial  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  what  may  be  a  $10 
billion  project  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon — 
and  back 

He  practiced  the  'strenuous  life,"  and 
asked  us  all  to  Join  In.  "The  things  that  will 
destroy  America.  "  he  said,  "are  prosperity  at 
any  price,  safety  first  Instead  of  duty  first, 
the  love  of  soft  living,  and  the  get-rlch 
theory  of  life."  These  words  are  beginning 
to  be  heard  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Teddy  Roosevelt — the  cattle  puncher, 
leader  of  the  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill,  the 
African  lion  hunter — had  his  detractors. 
Senator  Plghtlng  Bob"  La  FoUette,  bitter 
after  his  rivalry  with  Roosevelt  over  the  Re- 
publican nomination  In  1912.  pictured  his 
rival  as  a  trimmer— one  who  proclaimed  him- 
self a  great  'trust  buster"  and  fighter  against 
"malefactors  of  great  wealth. "  but  who  sat 
idly  by  while  the  monopolies  of  the  day  mul- 
tiplied. TR  also  failed  to  Impress  La  Fol- 
lette  as  a  man  of  the  soil.  When  La  Pollette 
called  on  the  colonel  at  Oyster  Bay,  the  colo- 
nel 'appeared  wearing  linen  knickerbockers, 
and  after  a  cordial  greeting,  said  he  had  Just 
come  In  from  pitching  hay,  confirming  his 
statement  by  removing  a  liberal  quantity  of 
timothy  from  his  person." 

But.  deslpte  his  poses.  TR.  was  the  first 
President  who  taught  us  that  the  world 
contains  wicked  men  who  wish  us  111,  and 
that  power  is  the  language  that  they  under- 
stand And  he  was  the  first  to  tell  us  that 
we  were  but  the  trustees  of  our  natural 
ref^ources — woods  and  waters,  soil  and  wild- 
life— for  future  generations. 

wn^soN 

Woodrow  Wilson  brought  to  the  Presidency 
an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation,  a  vigorous  concept  of  his  p>owers, 
shrewdness  as  a  party  leader,  and  an  im- 
pressive rhetoric  for  molding  public  opinion. 

Por  most  of  his  two  terms,  he  was  re- 
markably successful  with  Congress.  Metlcu- 
lotisly  constitutional,  he  believed  In  getting 
legal  authority  from  Congress  for  what  he 
did — xinllke  Lincoln's  do-it-first-and-then- 
get-authorlty  approach  He  revived  the 
practice  of  addressing  Congress  In  person, 
out  of  use  for  100  years.  Following  suit. 
President  Kennedy  has  already  made  not 
only  a  first  but  a  second  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

Wilson  eloquently  articulated  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world.  His  14  points, 
particularly  the  concept  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  proclaimed  our  membership  in  the 
world  community.  His  trip  to  Paris  In 
December  1918  foreshadowed  President  Ken- 
nedy's last  week. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  overwhelming 
.sense  of  self -righteousness  that  brought  him 
to   destruction.     In   the    1918   congressional 


elections,  he  proclaimed  that  "politics  should 
be  adjourned  •  •  •  the  election  will  go  to 
those  who  think  the  least  of  It" — though  he 
soon  retreated  and  urged  the  Nation  to 
elect  Democrats 

As  his  second  term  continued,  he  became 
Increasingly   self-righteous: 

"I  have  come  through  the  fire  *  •  *  and 
if  I  may  believe  my  own  thoughts,  I  have 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  right  thing,  no  mat- 
ter whom  it  hurts,  than  I  ever  had  before  in 
my  life." 

It  was  this  "enthusiasm  for  the  right 
thing"  that  led  Wilson  to  reject  all  reserva- 
tions to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, thus  killing  all  chances  of  the  United 
States  joining  the  League.  Knowing  that 
the  covenant  would  not  pass  the  Senate 
without  the  support  of  those  who  favored 
mild  reservations.  Wilson  adamantly  insisted 
that  any  compromise  would  be  "a  very  seri- 
ous mistake." 

So  the  end  was  frustration  and  tragedy — 
for  an  Intellect  that  places  Wilson  among  the 
great. 

F.D.R. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  holds  his  rank 
among  the  great  because  he  ruled  In  a  time 
of  crises — and  did  not  flinch.  The  greatest 
depression  of  our  history  faced  him.  He  told 
the  Nation  that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  Is  fear  itself."  He  was  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  greatest  war  we  have  known. 
He  formed  the  world  alliance  of  free  nations, 
and  led  it  on  to  victory. 

F.D.R.  used  his  office  to  the  full.  He 
meant  it  when  he  said  In  1932: 

"The  Presidency  Is  not  merely  an  adn\in- 
istrative  ofllcc.  That  Is  the  least  of  It.  It^is 
preeminently  a  place  of  moral  leadership, 
without  leadership,  alert  and  sensitive  to 
change,  we  are  bogged  up  or  lose  our  way." 

Preeminently,  he  introduced  the  modern 
concept  of  the  President  as  leader  of  every 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  The  White 
House  draws  the  bill,  and  follows  it  through 
the  committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  still  remem- 
ber F.D.R.S  first  100  days,  days  which  pro- 
duced the  SBC.  the  TVA.  the  NRA  Congress 
later  fought  back.  But  the  idea  of  the 
President's  leglslatlx'e  leadership  was  firmly 
established. 

John  F.  Kennedy  ruled  out  the  Idea  of 
becoming  a  100-day  wonder.  As  he  said  at 
his  Inaugural: 

"All  this  win  not  be  finished  in  the  first 
100  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the  first 
1,000  days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  In  our  lifetime  on 
this  planet.    But  let  us  begin." 

Congress  has  responded  to  Kennedy's  lead 
in  the  first  100  days  remarkably  well  better 
than  at  any  time  since  FDR  s  day  We 
have  passed  a  program  that  Includes  a  dis- 
tressed areas  bill,  a  minimum  wage,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  aid  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

F.D.R  was  a  genius  at  measuring  and 
molding  public  opinion.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  friendly  give-and-take  Presidential 
press  conference,  and  of  the  fireside  chat 
with  the  Nation.  President  Kennedy  is  off 
to  a  good  start  In  his  press  conferences  But 
some  who  remember  the  way  FDR  used  to 
communicate  think  he  would  do  well  to  take 
up  the  fireside  chat. 

F.D.R. 's  very  buoyancy  and  jauntine&s  were 
also  his  weaknesses.  He  devalued  the  dollar 
in  1933  In  the  most  offhand  way.  The 
memory  of  It  made  Europeans  wonder,  at 
the  time  of  the  "gold  crisis'  last  fall,  whether 
similar  manipulations  were  to  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  new  Democratic  administration. 
Happily,  they  were  not. 

But  all  our  great  Presidents — even  Lincoln 
—had  their  faults — and  F.D.R  ,  the  humane, 
the  compassionate,  the  counvgeous— Is  en- 
titled to  his. 
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And.  now.  what  of  John  F  Kennedy''  How 
dt^ea  he  partake  of  the  quAlities  of  the  seven 
Presidents  who  deserve  the  accolade  of  grea*^- 
ness? 

As  a  legislative  leader,  Kennedy's  perform- 
ance so  far  can  be  ranked  with  the  best  of 
TR,  WUson.  or  FDR.  Though  faced  with 
a  House  of  Representatives  that  had  20-odd 
fewer  faithful  Democrat*  than  in  the  last 
Congress,  whose  accomplishments  were 
snnall.  Kennedy  has  already  scored  on  many 
of  his  major  legislative  proposals. 

A3  a  pK)litlcal  craftsman,  he  shines  with 
the  best.  His  conduct  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee fight  recalls  Jefferson,  and  how  to  get 
what  you  want  from  Congress  without  actu- 
ally demanding  it.  His  calls  on  various  Re- 
publican elder  statemen—MacArthur  and 
Hoover  and  Elsenhower — show  Lincoln's  skill 
at   disarming  the  opposition. 

Will  Kennedy  have  Andrew  Jackson's 
toughness  in  facing  up  to  the  pressing  social 
Issues  of  the  day?  We  cannot  yet  be  sure, 
but  his  conduct  in  the  primary  campaign  Is 
encouraging  He  entered  the  primary  in 
Wisconsin,  where  some  of  the  wiseacres  were 
saying  that  a  blg-clty  easterner  couldn't 
win;  and  the  primary  In  West  Virginia,  sup- 
posedly an  anti-Catholic  stronghold,  and  he 
won  them  both  He's  going  to  need  this 
kind  of  courage  vs  President. 

He  has  called  to  his  side  a  praetorian  guard 
of  flrst-class  men:  Riask.  Stevenson,  and 
Bowles  in  foreign  policy;  Dillon  at  the  Treas- 
ury; McNamara  in  Defense;  Hodges  at  Com- 
merce; Udall  In  Interior;  brother  Robert  as 
Attorney    General    'Attorney    General    Ken- 


nedy's decisive  performance  In  the  Alabama 
crisis  fortifies  the  President  In  having  re- 
jected the  advice  that  the  public  would  never 
stand  for  having  a  brother  as  Attorney 
General  I . 

He  has  used  the  power  of  rhetoric  that 
Wilson  and  FX>.R.  used  so  effectively.  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country,"  has 
become  the  theme  of  the  New  Frontier 
'Never  fear  to  negotiate,  but  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear"  Is  one  of  the  planks  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  new  President  and  bis  wife  combine 
to  carry  out  the  magisterial  function.  They 
help  set  the  moral,  the  cultural,  and  the 
Intellectual  trend  for  the  whole  country. 
They  have  brought  poets  to  the  Inaugural, 
and  Imported  the  world  of  art  Into  the  White 
House.  They've  set  an  example  of  youthful 
fitness  which  Is  the  essence  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

And  what  of  the  man  beneath  the  robes  of 
ofRce?  There  have  been  flashes  of  humor,  as 
when  he  thanked  Secretary  Udall  at  his  $100- 
a-plate  birthday  dinner  last  month  "for  han- 
dling the  publicity."  There  has  been  humil- 
ity: The  morning  after  the  nightmare  of  the 
Cuban  invasion,  he  held  himself  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  disaster,  and  the  Nation 
gave  its  sympathy  to  the  beleaguered  leader 
who  admitted  his  mistake. 

The  true  test  of  Kennedy's  greatness,  how- 
ever, will  be  not  how  well  he  administers,  or 
how  adroit  Is  his  politics,  or  even  how  suc- 
cessful Is  his  congressional  box  score.  The 
true  test  will  be  how  he  responds  to  the 
crisis  of  our  time:  Can  the  selfish  Interests 


of  various  groups  be  woven  together  Into  a 
true  national  fabric?  Can  we  become  a 
community  united  and  unafredd.  equipped 
to  face  the  fearful  abyss  of  the  world  today? 
The  President  has  told  us  the  Nations 
needs.  We  need  to  grow  economically  and 
to  do  It  without  a  price  spiral.  We  need 
truly  to  seek  excellence  In  education.  In  sci- 
ence, In  more  widely  shared  opportunities  In 
the  arts.  We  need  to  make  the  promise  of 
equality  come  true.  And  we  need  generous 
hearts  and  steady  nerves  for  the  world  crisis 
that  looms  ahead  as  f;ir  as  you  and  I  can 
see. 

The  giant  that  Is  America  seems  to  be 
EtLrrlng.  But  It  Is  still  asleep.  Little  men  In 
big  Industries  play  around  with  inflation, 
and  the  devil  take  the  consumer  and  our 
balance  of  payments.  Soothing  voices 
beckon  us:  leave  the  world  and  retire  Into 
fortress  America.  Others  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  we  can  stand  for  equality  and 
Justice  throughout  the  world,  and  yet  be 
careless  of   them   at  home. 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  Identified  many  of 
the  great  Issues  that  confront  us.  He  has 
called  on  us  for  sacrifices  to  meet  them. 
But  he  has  yet  to  sketch  out  the  road  we 
must  follow,  and  to  detail  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make. 

When  he  does,  he  will  need  not  only  the 
strength  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  cour- 
age of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  the  almost 
mystical  quality  that  spoke  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  his  fellow  Americans  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

History's  verdict  will  be  long  delayed.  But 
from  the  evidence  so  far  produced,  I'm  bat- 
ting on  Kennedy. 
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The  Senate  mei  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  b.v  the  Vice  Pre.-i- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Broun 
Harri.'5,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  through  the  lowly 
gate  of  penitence  we  would  enter  the 
inner  chamber  of  peace,  ■where  the  har^h 
noises  of  the  clamorous  world  are  hu.shed 
and.  in  quietness  of  spirit,  we  face  our- 
selves and  Thee. 

Thou  only  art  our  defen.se  amid  the 
flood  of  mortal  ills  prevailing.  From  the 
ten-or  that  cometh  by  nieht.  and  the 
arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  from  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darknf\ss.  and  the 
destruction  that  wa.steth  at  noonday, 
good  Lord  deliver  us. 

We  ask  Thy  ble.ssing  upon  the  men  of 
our  generation  who  raise  Thy  standards 
against  E>agan  blasphemies,  the  men  who 
guard  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men.  the 
men  who  are  not  neutral  in  tune  of  evil, 
the  men  who  turn  not  away  their  facp 
when  the  wicked  would  barter  the  birth- 
right of  freedom  for  the  mess  of  pottage, 
of  petty  gain  or  glory. 

Gu'ide  us  and  guard  us  and  lead  us  for- 
ward so  that,  through  our  labors  in  this 
moment  of  history,  we  shall  be  in  truth 
the  Living  witnesses  of  Thy  righteous  will, 
helping  to  hasten  the  time  when  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  truth  even  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

We  ask  It  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  13,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


executi\t:  reports  of  commtt- 

TEE     OS     the     judiciary     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13.  1961,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  were  submitted  during  the 
adjournment  on  June  13,  1961: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

Albert   A.   Ridge,   of   Mlssotu-l.   to  be   XJS. 
clrctUt  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Frank  W.  Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee;  and 

Kenneth  Harwell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee. 
By  Mr.  McCI.EI.I.AN: 

Edwin  L.  Reynolds,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents; 

Horace  B.  Fay.  Jr„  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Patents;  and 

Arthur  W.  Crocker,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  in  Chief,  U3.  Patent  Office. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND; 

Warren  C.  Colver,  of  Alaska,  to  be  UJS.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Alaska; 

Donald  H.  Fraser,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia; 

Charles  L.  Goodson.  of  Georgia,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 

Herman  T.  F.  Lum.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii; 

Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen.  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho; 

Richard  P.  SteLn.  of  Indiana,  to  be  UA. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana; 


Claude  Vernon  Spratley,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  VS.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia; 

Ernest  Morgan,  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Texas; 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders.  Jr  ,  of  Texas,  to 
be  VS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  ot 
Texas; 

William  W  Justice,  <rf  Texas,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  etwtern  district  of  Texas; 

Woodrow  B  Seals,  of  Texas,  to  be  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas; 

James  H  Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and 

Charles  N.  Bordwlne,  of  'Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

Floyd  Stevens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US  mar- 
shal  for   the   western  district  of   Michigan. 
By  Mr    KRVIN: 

Hugh  Salter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  UJB. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7577) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Ccmimerce,  and  stmdry 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
Uie  Senate. 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7577 J  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  tliere  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Eastland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busmess.  to 
consider  the  new  reports  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MP:SSA0F.-<    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  Uie 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  wore  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  U  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  new  re- 
ports on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ben  S.  Stephansky.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 


tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Bolivia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Albert  A.  Ridge,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  8th  circuit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  just  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  an  outstanding  jurist,  Judge 
Albert  A.  Ridge,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit. 

Judge  Ridge  has  been  serving  as  judge 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri,  a  position  he  has 
filled  with  high  ability  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  district 
bench.  Judge  Ridge  served  for  10  years 
as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jackson 
Coimty,  Mo.  Judge  Ridge  has  served 
with  di-stinction  as  a  member  of  the 
bar  and  as  a  jurist.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  qualifications,  and  will  bring 
added  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
coui  t  of  appeals. 

Practicing  lawyers  and  fellow  judges 
in  Missouri  and  throughout  the  Middle 
West  have  expressed  their  support  and 
praise  for  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Ridge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  dated  May  24.  1961.  and  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, dated  May  28,  1961,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nomination,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the   Kansas  City    (Mo.)    Star. 

May  26.  1961] 

A  Dkseh\xd  Promotion  rom  Judge  Rrocs: 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Albert  A  Ridge 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
a  merit  promotion.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  a  very  healthy  trend  toward  advancing 
Judges  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  Federal  court 
system.  We  would  like  to  see  It  become 
standard  procedure. 

The  value  of  tlie  promotion  system  Is 
demonstrated  In  the  case  of  Judge  Ridge 
He  has  proved  himself  on  the  bench,  which 
Is  a  profession  apart  from  the  active  prac- 
tice of   the  law. 

Judge  Ridge  has  demonstrated  the  Judicial 
temperament  and  the  analytical  mind  that 
are  essential  to  a  successful  Judge.  His  use 
of  the  pretrial  conference  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Federal  courts 
has  been  recognized  as  a  special  contribu- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his 
many  years  of  experience  In  both  State  and 
Federal  courts  are  generally  appreciated  by 
the  legal  profession. 

This  Is  not  only  recognition  of  the  pro- 
motion system  but  clearly  a  deserved 
promotion. 


sas  City,  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  App)eals  Is  a 
commendable  act  In  support  of  a  sound 
judiciary.  Judge  Ridge  has  been  a  thor- 
oughly capable  member  of  the  State  bench 
and  of  the  Federal  bench  for  many  years. 

The  selection  gives  Missouri  two  of  the 
seven  Judges  In  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  one  from  the  eastern  district 
and  one  from  the  western.  This  is  only 
practical  and  fair.  More  than  half  the  ap- 
pellate court's  business  Is  from  Missouri. 
Judge  Marlon  C.  Matthes.  of  St.  Louis,  was 
named  to  this  bench  In  1958. 

The  circuit  embraces  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas, Iowa.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  Mis- 
souri. Tlie  next  appointment  to  this  court, 
expected  soon  upon  retirement  of  Judge 
Joseph  W.  Woodbrough,  of  Omaha,  should 
go  to  Arkansas  where  considerable  apj)ellate 
litigation  also  originates. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frank  W.  Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Tennessee 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
obiection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Olobe-E>emocrat, 
May  28,  1961] 

EXCXLLKNT    APP0I1*TMENT 

President  Kennedy's  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  Albert  A.  Ridge,  of  Kan- 


PATENT  OFFICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Patent  OfiBce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inatioiis  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  of  U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bio* 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT*  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  rise  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  his  appointments  of 
the  four  U.S.  district  attorneys  in  Texas, 
who  have  just  now  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  submitted  these  names  to 
the  President  for  appoinment.  These 
nom^inations  were  arrived  at  after  weeks 
of  careful  sifting  of  qualified  attorneys. 
They  were  made  \^ith  the  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  bar  of  Texas. 

I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1927.  and 
personally  I  have  never  seen  a  time  dur- 
ing my  practice  of  the  law  when  such 
an  able  battery  of  attorneys  were  ap- 
pointed at  one  time  to  the  U.S.  district 
attorneyships  in  Texas. 

The  four  whose  nominations  were  con- 
firmed a  moment  ago  are  Ernest  Mor- 
gan, of  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  for  the  west- 
ern district:  Harold  Barefoot  Sanders. 
Jr.,  of  Dallas.  Tex  ,  for  the  northern 
district;  William  Wayne  Justice,  of 
Athens.  Tex.,  for  the  eastern  district; 
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and  Woodrow  B.  Seals,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
for  the  southern  district.  Prior  to  their 
appointments  to  these  positions,  their 
appointments  had  been  approved  by  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  they 
had  been  approved  by  me:  they  had  been 
approved  by  committees  of  the  bar.  and 
the  appointments  were  widely  published 
m  the  press  of  Texas.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived from  any  one  of  the  more  than 
U.OOO  lawyers  in  Texas  a  .single  word 
other  than  of  approval  of  these  ap- 
pointments. 

I  think  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General:  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Byron  White:  and  the  A.ssistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Ramsey  Clark,  are  to  be 
commended  for  very  carefully  searching 
for,  and  finding,  such  highly  qualified 
men  for  these  positions 

It  is  my  prediction  that  the.se  ap- 
pointments— having  such  widespread  ap- 
proval— will  result  in  enhanced  and 
very  fine  Federal  service  m  Texas  m  the 
positions  of  the  US  district  attorney- 
ships to  the  northern,  .southern,  eastern, 
and  western  districts  of  that  State. 


I 


US    MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  US.  marshals. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  oo- 
jection.  the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they   are  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 

'  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legi.-lative  bu.smess. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busme.ss. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rfport  on   Scientific   Rese.\rch   Gr-^nts 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  ttie  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  covering  grants  made 
during  ttie  calendjir  year  1960  to  nonprofit 
institutions  and  organizations  for  support  of 
scientific  research  programs  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Ejtvbli-hment  of  Ptder.\l  Acricultusal 
Services  to  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Federal  agricultural  services  to 
Guam,    and    for    other    purposes    (with    an 


accompcinying  paper  i  .    t.j  the  O-niniittee  on 

Agrlcui'.ure  and  F'lrestry 

Amendment  of  Chapter  147.  Trn.E  10,  Unitid 

St.^tes  Code,  Reuvting  to  Dispos.\l  of  Teuc- 

PHONE    F\rii.mES 

A  :etrer  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  147  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dispose  of  tele- 
phone facilities  by  negotiated  sale  (with  an 
accompanying  paper  l;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 
Report  on  Backlog  of  Pendi.so  Applications 

AND   Hearing   Cases   i.n    Ff:DEH.\L  CoMMUNl- 

c.-iTioss   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of  April  30, 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

i.ncrease  of  amount  of  obligations  under 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Increase  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  Which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  (With  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Participation  or  United  States  in  the  New 
York  World  s  Fair 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  fcH-  planning  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  New  York  City  in  1964 
and  1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 
Reimbursement  to  Owners  and  Tenants  of 

Certain    Lands    Acquired    by    the   United 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  reimbursement  to  owners  and 
tenants  of  certain  lands  or  interests  therein 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  certain 
moving  expenses  and  losses  and  damages, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

atjthorizations  for  executive  agencies  to 
Grant  Easements  in  Certain  Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  executive  agencies  to  grant  ease- 
ments In,  over,  or  upon  real  property  of  the 
United  States  under  the  control  of  such 
agencies,  and  for  other  purpxwes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Axjon  Report  on  Bttreau  of  ENCRAv^NC  and 
Printing 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Review  of  Recitlations,  Policies. 

and  Practices.  Relating  to  Federal  Grants 

for  School  Construction 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  regulations, 
policies,  and  practices  relating  to  Federal 
grants  for  school  construction  under  section 


305(a)(3).  Public  Law  815.  Slst  Congress, 
as  amended.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
June  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
RzPOBT  ON  Review  or  Civilian  and  Milh-art 

Pxesonnxl     Utilization     in     US      Coast 

Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  utilization  in  district  of- 
fices and  of  certain  military  pay  functions. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department. 
June  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report   on   Project  Proposal   Under   Small 
Reclamation   Projects   Act   or   1956 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a  project 
proposal  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1966,  to  the  Halghts  Creek  Irri- 
gation Co  .  of  KaysvUle.  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Modification  or  Repayment  Contract  Wrrn 
Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  District,  Mon- 
tana 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  the  revised  June 
1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project. 
Montana,  and  to  authorize  the  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  Fort 
Shaw  Irrigation  District  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

Amendment  or  Reclamaton  Project  Act  or 
1939.  Relating  to  AnomoNAL  Irrigation 
Blocks 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  9(d)(1)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187;  43  use  485).  to  make  additional  pro- 
vision for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

ARTHtJR  C.  Berry,  and  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C.  Berry  and  others 
(With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Fixing  or  Fees  Payable  to  Patent  Orncr 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
or  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depart- 
ment, during  the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget.   1962. 

for    Department    or    Health.    Education, 

AND  Welfare  (8.  Doc.  No.  32) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$3,515,000  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  presented,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr    ELLENDER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the 
proposiils  now  in  Congress  for  the  adoption 
of  the  onuilbus  farm  bUl:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the 
regulation  of  the  beef  cattle  Industry  by  th^ 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  COLORADO 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in 
recent  special  session,  memorialized 
congress  to  oppose  a  proposed  repeal  of 
requirements  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  maintain  a  gold  reserve.  That 
request,  as  evidenced  by  the  sponsors 
and  the  vote  thereon,  was  completely 
nonpartisan,  or  bipartisan.  Let  me  say 
only  that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  memo- 
rial, a  copy  of  which  I  ask,  Mr  President, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  not  to  repeal  present 
provisions    of     the     F«?dernl     Reserve     Act 
trhlch  require  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  Its  notes  outs  landing 
Whereas  there  is  now  j^cndlng  in  the  Con- 
grsM  of  the  United  States  H.R    6900.  which, 
in  addition   to  other  mutters,   would   repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Feceral  Reserve  Act  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Resei-ve  S\-8tem  to  m.iln- 
taln  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
Federal    Reserve's    notes   outstanding-     Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Re^oh^d  bv  fir  Senati'  of  the  43d  Gmeral 
Assembly  of  the  State  vf  Colorado,  in  first 
extraordinary  se$sion  convened  {the  Honse 
of  Rrprrnentatipe.^  concvrrinff  herein)  TTiat 
the  Colorado  General  Assembly  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorl.-illEes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stat*s  not  to  repeal,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  9900  now  |>endlng  In  the  Con- 
gress, present  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  which  require  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equal  to 
25  percent  of  its  notes  outstanding;  or  that 
the  Congress  so  amend  said  H.R  6900  so  as 
to  eliminate  such  repeal    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
tran.smitted  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  their 
appropriate  action. 


REDUCTION  OF  GASOLINE  TAX- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Dutchess 
County.  N.Y.,  Pomona  Grange  32,  favor- 
ing a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tax 
on  gasoline. 


There  bein«  no  objection,  Uie  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto,  as  follows: 

Dutchess  County 
Pomona  Grange  No.  32, 

June  9, 1991. 
Dear  Senator  Javits: 

■  Whereas  gasoline  is  taxed  higher  than 
the  luxury  tax  on  Jewelry,  luggage,  etc.  and 
,  "Whereas  gasoline  can  In  no  way  be  classed 
as  a  luxury;  Therefore  be  It 

'■Resolved,  That  Dutchess  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  32  Is  In  favor  of  reducing  the 
gasoline  tax  substantially." 

This  was  adopted  at  our  quarterly  meet- 
ing June  i. 

Yours  truly, 

Kathryn  C.  Spoor, 
Recording  Secretary. 


REPORTS  Ob    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  norm.il- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates 
(Rept   No  371  \ . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of   Columbia,  without   amendmeiit: 

S  1956.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  not  less 
than  3.000  officers  and  members  (Rept.  No. 
381 1. 

By  Mr  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment ; 

S  158  A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption  fil>>d 
by  Marie  Taliaferro   (Rept.  No.  377); 

.S.  558  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3.  1901.  and  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees 
In  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bid  (Rept  No   378) ; 

S.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  379); 

S  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
383) :  and 

S.  1651.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Comnxis- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  de:.e- 
gate  the  function  of  approving  contracts  not 
exceeding  $100,000  (Rept.  No.  380) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments; 

S.  1380.  A  bin  to  amend  section  801  of  the 
act  entitled.  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  Dl.^trlct  of  Columbia."  nppro\ed 
March  3.  1901   (Rept.  No.  373). 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with- 
out  amendment: 

S  564  A  bin  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point.  Va..  to 
Maryland   (Rept.  No.  374);   and 

S  1291  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  Traffic  Act.  1925,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  i>ermits 
(Rept.  No.  375)  . 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltunbla,  with 
amendments: 

S  588  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29, 
1830,  In  order  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain  prjj- 


ects  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No    376). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments : 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better  mutual  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  (Rept.  No.  372). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment; 

S.  1644.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Chvirch  in 
Alaska  In  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress   (Rept.  No.  384). 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
o^  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Water 
Research  SjTnposium  (Rept.  No.  388); 

S.  Res.  131.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  report  entitled  "The  United  .States 
and  World  Trade — Challenges  and  Opportu- 
nities" (Rept.  No    385)  ; 

S.  Res.  145.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  committee 
print  entitled  "Aging  Americans,"  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
(Rept.  No.  386); 

S.  Res.  156.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  383);   and 

S  Res.  157  Resolution  to  print  with  11- 
Ivistrations  the  proceedings  of  the  George 
W.  Norrls  National  Centennial  Conference 
(Rept.  No,  3871  . 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  (Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  report  entitled  "National  Trans- 
portation Policy"   (Rept.  No.   389);    and 

S.  Res.  137.  Resolution  to  print  as  Senr.te 
documents  two  reports  entitled  "The  Tim- 
ber Resources  of  West  Virginia,"  and  "A  Re- 
port on  the  National  Forests  of  West  Vir- 
ginia" (Rept.  No.  390) . 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  hearing 
on  migratory  labor  (Rept.  No.  391);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  printing  of  publications  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ( Rept.  No. 
392). 


RUTH    B.    WISSMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
pKjrted  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
159 »  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Ruth  B.  Wiss- 
man,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Ruth  B.  Wissman.  widow  of  Bertram  O. 
Wissman.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


CORA  MILLER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution   <S.  Res.   160  >    to 
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pay  gratuity  to  Cora  Miller,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolied.  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
C'lra  Miller,  aunt  of  Harry  C  Nash,  an  em- 
plt  vee  of  the  Senate  at  'he  time  )f  his  dea'h 
'.  s'.im  equal  to  6-2  months  cmpensation  „t 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  m  be  r-i.insidered  Inclu- 
sive )f  funeral  expenses  xr.d.  all  other  allow- 
ances 


Dff^-:>,-e  Mob.hzatiun,  ai.d  ♦li"  I>p,ir*ment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Wp'.fare  It  is  for  the 
month  of  April  1961 

The  report  Is  compiled  fro^m  fficial  da'a 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stc<:kplle8  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies  In- 
volved. 

The  four  agencies  reported  that  as  of  April 
1    1961,  the  cost  value  of  materials  in  their 


MARJORIE     S      FOX     AND     WILLIAM 
SUTHERLAND 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admini.-traf;on.  re- 
ported an  original  re.soIui;oii  'S.  Res. 
161 1  to  pay  a  eratuit.v  to  Marjone  S.  Fox 
and  William  Sutherland  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  a.-  fo'.l:'■A•^ 

Recoil  ••d  Tiiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Marjone  S  Fox,  daughter  and  Wihiam 
Sutherland  Sion  of  Lena  B  Sutherland,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  U>  duty  m  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
i.Tgs  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sixm  to  each 
equal  to  three  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive i-f  funera.  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances 


stockpile  inventories  totaled  •15,521,799.000 
and  as  of  April  30,  1961,  they  totaled  $15,981,. 
939.000,  a  net  Increase  of  $460,140,000  re- 
flecting acquisitions,  disposals,  adjustments, 
etc.,  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1.  2,  3,  and  4  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  agency  and  program  as 
follows: 


Summary  of  cost  rt^lue  of  stockpile  inventories 
|ln  thomandsj 


Agency  rikI  propran™ 


I>ep»"'t'nont  oT  Apiculture: 
I'ricv  supiwrl  prottriun; 

Ajrriciiltural  (■omniodltles        .       

E.xcliiing«?  coiumoliUes    strau-gic  and  critirul  materials. 


Total,  Deportment  of  Agriculture 


(ionoriil  Services  Administration: 
Striiteftic  and  iritical  materials: 

National  stockpile 

Federal  Facilities  Corporation:  Tin  Inventory. 

IX'feiisc  I'nxlui-tion  Act  program 

Supplemental  stockpile  ..   

Supplemental  stockpile  inventory  In  transit... 


BefrinninK 

of  tiumtli 
Apr    1.  IMU 


|6,719.0M 
64.8S3 


«,784.78B 


F.nd  of 

nionlli  Apr. 

30,  1961 


17,  IA3.  803 
80,510 


«. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL    STOCKPILE     INVENTORIES 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
'as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  subm.ir  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  April  1961  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  m  the  Re^;ord  together 
with  a  statement  by  mv 

There  being  no  objection,   the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Peder.m.    Stockpile    Inventor:?..--      .-\pr:;.    1961 
introduction 

Thl.s  IS  the  17th  m  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General 
Ser.  ices   Administration,   Office   of   Civil   and 


Total,  General  Service*  Admiiii.stralioo 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MoliUiiation: 
^Clvil  defense  stockpile .--- 

T>ep«rtnipnt  of  lleailh.  Education,  and  Wellaie: 

Civil  deffnse  medii-al  stockpile 


Grand  total. 


19.130 

9.51V 

1, 470.  798 

883,831 

«7,4I« 


8.5aO,ff74 


7,344,313 


«,11H.031 

9.  .MO 

1.471   A14 

883,832 

67,  416 


8.880.403 


Net  chanrc, 
reflectlnir 

ac()Ul8itions, 
diiipoaals, 

•d)u.<tment.<<, 
CU. 


+H43.847 
-(-l^677 


-Ma9.iS24 


-1.080 


-1-816 
+1 


—272 


1*,7M 


M7,l 


l^  321.799         l.\981.930 


-I-SS6 


-t-S63 


-i-4aai4o 


XoTK. — Fifrures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  opening 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
In  quantity  and  cost,  transactions  during 
the  month,  and  the  closing  Inventories  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Each  Inventory  Is 
shown  by  commodity  except  the  national 
stockpile,  for  which  commodity  detail  is 
classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation 
are  set  forth  in  notes  accompanying  the 
respective  tables  Statutory  authority  and 
program  descriptions  are  shown  In  the 
appendix  of  the  report. 

The  Inventories  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Agricultural  price  support  pM*o- 
gram  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
April  1961:   Including  agricultural  commod- 


ities and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  under  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. April  1961:  Including  materiaU  in 
the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration tin  Inventory.  Defense  Production 
Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.. 
and  Inventory  In  transit  from  Contunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3  Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation. April   1961. 

Table  4:  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  April  1961. 


Taple  1.- 


-Agrieultnral  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agi 
Including  agricultural  commodities,  and  strategic  and  critical  matenaln  acquired  by  exchange  or  ba 


ent  of  Agriculture,  April  1961: 
rter 


EXPLAN.\TORY    NOTES 


The  Department  of  Aitriculture  defines  the  content  of  the  columns  as  follows: 

Program  and  commodity:  Lists  each  commodity  m  the  form  in  whiiii  it  eiists  when 
pxtended  supjvirt.  and  in  some  instiuic^s  in  a  form  to  which  ti»e  supporti-d  commo<iity 
is  processed  or  converte<l  to  increa.se  m^irketability.  The  commodities  are  proaped 
under  tlie  appropriate  statutory  subclassifieations  as  "Basic,"  "  Designalcd  nonbasic," 
"Other  nonl>asic,"  and  "Exchiinge." 

Init  of  measure:  The  applicable  unit  used  in  the  accounting  records  and  reports  of 
the  Corporation. 

Inventorv,  heirinninf!  of  month;  Quantity:  In  numtior  of  units.  Cost  value:  All 
tsveiitorit's"  are  recorded  in  the  accounts  at  cost.  "Cost  value"  is  comprised  of  the 
iaitial  cost  of  the  commodity  plus  storaire,  handlinft,  transportation,  and  accessorial 
ejpcn»s  paid  or  accrued  up  to  tiic  date  of  reporting.  The  initial  cost  of  Inventories 
acquired  by  delivery  of  collat«Tal  securing  loans  is  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  notes  plus 
storage  and  other  charges  advanced,  any  equities  due  or  paid  to  producers  on  ware- 
»*>usr-stored  collateral  (by  Public  Law  S-S-MS,  and  begiimlng  witli  lOftt  crop  produc- 
tion, the  Corjwration  will  not  make  efiuity  t>ayments  to  lK>rrowers  on  unredeemed 
price  sup|)ort  loan  collateral,  title  to  which  it' acquires  on  or  after  maturity  of  tlie  loans), 
and  the  net  value  of  ;uiy  quantity  or  qualify  differences  determined  Ufon  delivery  of 
farm-stored  collateral.  Amounts  ptiid  to  lending  agencies  participating  in  tiie  loan 
irogram  for  (Top  years  prior  to  19.">.S  were  retarded  as  a  part  of  inventory  cost. 

.Aiijustments:  Warehouse  settlements,  exchiuiges  and  transfers  (net):  Warehouse 
settlements  inclu<le  the  net  differences  in  quiuitity  and.or  value  reprtaented  by  the 
net  of  ovenleliveries,  premiums,  underdeliveries,  .in<l  discounts  arising  from  move- 
ment of  commo<1itles.  Exchanges  represent  the  net  ctiange  In  quantity  and/or  value 
for  inventories  e\change<l  or  in  process  of  exchange.  On  completed  -"xchanges,  tlie 
i<uuige  in  value  represents  differentials  due  to  location,  quality,  and  'luantity.  t'n- 
processed  comnaoOities  removed  from  inventory  for  conversion  or  processing  (on  a 


contractual  or  fee  basis  and  excluding  conditional  sales)  are  included  as  u  reduction  of 
mventory .  Fro<rsse<i  it)ramo<lities  acquired  as  a  result  of  this  conversion  or  processing 
are  included  as  an  addition  to  inventory. 

Acquisitions:  .As  reflected  in  accounting  records  and  reports;  and  includes  com- 
modities aef|uired  by  <lelivery  of  collateral  securing  loans,  commodities  purchaar<l 
undier  terms  of  purchase  agreements,  commoditie*  imrchased  directly  from  producers 
or  processors  as  a  part  of  tiie  support  ojieration  l)ut  not  under  purcna.*-  agieenMnts; 
and  procease<l  commo'litles  acquired  by  purclin.ses  w  hirh  ofTsi-t  conditional  tale*  of 
unprocessed  commo<iities  from  Inventory.  The  («»t  value  of  acquisitions  is  described 
under  tite  explanation  of  the  cost  value  of  inventory. 

Carrying  charges  B<lded  to  Investment  after  acquisition:  Total  costs  of  storage, 
handling,  transportation    an<l  other  acces-sorial  expenses  incurred  during  the  month. 

Disposals:  .\s  reflected  in  accounting  records  and  rrt>orts.     Inventory  • 
generally  ar"  recorded  on  the  basis  of  tran.sfcr  uf  title.     l)ls|)Osition  conn: 
not  reflected  in  the  accounts.     Cost  value:  Kepresi-"  ■■"'nsltion  value  plu     .,  ;  .. 
amount  of  carrying  charges.     The  amount  of  «>■  '.  to  commodities  removeti 

from  mventory  is  determined  with  the  view  of  •  -■  in  the  inventory  accounts 

the  cost  of  commodities  rpmalning  on  hand.  1  be  cost  allocated  to  rommodlties 
remove<i  from  price  support  inventory  is  genemlly  computed  on  tlie  basis  of  average 
unit  cost  of  the  commodity  reflecte<i  in  the  inventory  accounts  for  tlie  applicable  crop 
year  and  general  storage  location.  In  the  case  of  commodities  generally  stored  com- 
mingled (e.g.,  bulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  crop  year  is  'letermlned  on  the  flrst-lii, 
first -out  basis.  In  the  case  of  commodities  stored  in  Identified  lots,  the  crop  year  is 
determined  by  lot  identification. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  transactions  (or  the  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  tlic  tieginning  of  the  month. 
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Table  1. — Agriculturil   price   support    fjroijran,    innntuiieif    uuiiri    i'ommoiiitu    Credti    Corporation,    Department   of  AgricuUure,    April 
1961:   Including  agricultural  coninioditirs.  and  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter — Continued 


I  In  thousands) 


Ifnit  of  measure 

Inventory,  lieginning  of 
moDth.  Apr.  1.  1961 

Transections  during  tlw  month 

Inventor; 
month, 
19( 

I'rogmm  and  commodity 

AdHistniMits 

Aoquisitions 

Can-ytng  charges 

added  to  in- 

v<stment  after 

aC(|uisitioiu> 

f,  end  of 
Apr.  30. 
>1 

Quantity    i 

Cost  value 
82. 383,  Sin 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Storage 
and 
han- 
dling 

tlO,  505 

23 
1.128 

Trans- 

l>orta- 

tion 

and 

other 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
valtM 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

.Agricultural  commodities: 
Bivttc  oommodltiCB: 
Pofn ... 

Busltel 

-328 

-8487 

716 
66,300 

81.124 
2,122 

W,I«2 
1 
(') 
11 

35,722 

56,300 

3 

232 

3,213 

18,262 

17.744 

269 

204 

2.1M8 

24. 204 

269.712 

*M0,283 

2.123 

1,043 

39,836 

879 

819 

2.409 

2,489 

1,150 

1.361 

NO.  551 

14.050 

1,393,701 

S2  317  G41 

Pound 

Cotton,  extra  kxuc  staok* 

Bale 

2.IV48 

16,043 
447.143 

51 

2,833 

15.023 

do  

+3.213 
-28,050 
-1-24,837 

CI 

(') 

-|-87«" 

-4,201 

-(-3,322 

-1 

-2 

7 

1,542 

409.  «H8 

Ppiinut  butter            .  .  

Pooml 

do  

4(1.  41 » 

8.V.'W0 

601 

S3S 

3.906 

13.896 

5.339 

1,847 

4.V006 

3.720 

22 

3,178 

2.04H 

221.  SVO 

289,712 

4,294 

511 

157 

14.618 

1.361 

41U,63C 

14,045 

416 
90 
lU 

249 

389 
374 

75 

1 

39,113 

96,313 

3.M 

3.307 

3.9M 

I'eanuts.  shelled - 

kice  milled        .. 

do 

Hundredweight. 
do 

1.S,  723 
3,  100 

Kir<»   roiiffta    _  -     ..   .. --. .- 

1.^563 

Pound 

Wheat                         - 

Bushel 

1,078.  lis 

2.808.889 

-H96 

-i-370 

23,747 

8.322 
5 

1.275.697 

3.180,393 

Wlieat  floiir                            .     .... 

Pound  

TnfAl  hiufr  (vtmnuMlit  if« 

6. 680, 831 

-130 

450,410 

36.177 

12.370 

227.053 

6, 961,  415 

Bushel 

I>fl6lfn)ated  nonbasic  com modllitf: 
Barley                                  - 

SO.  743 

307.094 

72,230 

61,  »U 

864,780 

43,888 

-28 
-14 

-30 
-167 

1.158 
90.875 

28,432 

197 

66,772 

m 

14«.917 

17,187 
74 

10.856 
800 
124 

661 

13, 818 

208 
159 

424 

653 

288 
(') 
862 

2,308 
L.SOl 

11.8.M 

'73."4«i 

3.900 
.■i,  162 

7.461 
(') 
12,244 
809 
103 
647 
183 
425 

49,564 
396,964 

88.808 

.  197 

257.856 

«i..59r. 

Grain  sorghum 

Milk  and  liulterfat 
Butter                                  

Hundredweight. 
Pound.   

i,rrjo.839 

.M.  115 

t/hcee©                           -. 

do 

7,'> 

Milk   drted 

do 

do         

984.(86 

17,730 

37.353 

Milk  fluid 

Oats 

BusbeL 

10,845 

9;  142 

-264 

-1-7,743 
-6 

-658 

-1-647 

-4 



174 

274 

06 

391 
7,743 

101 
1,981 

10,304 

K,"874 

(>nls    rnll<^ 

Pound 

Kye               ..            

Basliel 

3.712 
10.481 

5,660 
2,239 

2 

1 

64 
9 

64 

0) 

3,608 
8,900 

6.482 

Trinir  oil 

Pound 

1,823 

■*        Total,  designated  nonbasic  ooin- 
moditles 

1.038.887 

-312 

176,865 

16,184 

2,386 

30,934 

1, 190, 196 

Othernonl>asic  rommotlltiss: 

BesJis,  dry,  clildc           

Flnxtimd 

HuiKlret^lwelght. 
Bushel 

1,838 

12,039 

r)_ 

1 

17 
2 

317 

1 
1 

45 
"(V)  "" 

28 

2 

168 

191 

6 

406 

1.810 
5 
5 

12.211 

12 

Soybeans 

do 

175 

419 

-2 

-8 

9 

Total,  other  nonlrask  commodi- 
ties. 

12.468 

-8 

30 

319 

45 

002 

12.232 

Total,  agricultural  coinniodliics. . 

6.719.966 

-340 

609 
873 
1.099 
500 
307 
613.600 

636,206 

51,680 

14.801 

258.589 

7, 163, 803 

8trat««le  and  cHtlcHi  niat4'r>ali: 

Pound 

9.943 

2,156 

4,131 

fiOO 

2.849 

1,9HA.656 

1,901 

543 

689 
533 
531 
143 
448 
12,485 
404 
1,066 

40 

243 

124 

92 

76 

3,326 

11 
•» 

5 

1 

5 

.■B 

(') 

1 
(') 

70 
5 
2 

1 

8 

66 

(•) 

1 

0) 

....-.-. 

ia042 
3.080 
5.230 
1.00(1 
3.446 
2.500,256 
1.901 
679 

<W0 

do 

7K3 

.  .    do 

♦v-iL' 

Asl*8toii,  cbrysotlle 

.\sl«Btaii,  crocidolitc 

Kauxtte 

Beryl  ore 

do 

do 

do 

do 

jx- 

xrj 

ir..ya» 

44M 

Beryllium -cop  per  master  alloy 

fiMmiith 

do 

196 

275 

1.3(>3 

do 

0) 

. 

Hnart 

Carat 

GOO 

1.379 

900 

63.270' 
16.080 

i.37» 

I'ound 

0) 
1 

0 
0 

C) 

0) 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  grade 

Chrome  ore.  refractor)- tnxle 

do 

do 

do 

88,370 

403 

0) 
•2 

0) 

(') 
(') 

494 

16,689 

213 

217 

(\»U'manitf,   Turkijih    l>oron   min- 

(~*i->liitnl»itr 

do 

do 

351 

494 

2^985 

3,628 

61,835 

77.658 

277 
6,726 
4,095 

789 
^766 
1,429 

1 

1,106 

185 

140 

2.748 

281 

351 

,'■«) 

27,104 

4,320 

91.856 

93,217 

27H 

Carat 

96 

1,119 

804 

30,030 

15,659 

:       :.  K.-M 

14 

1 

33 

6 

(') 

6 
24 

4 

10 
2 
9 

a' 

3 

64 

1 

226 
7 
(•) 
('I 

8 
496 
C) 

3 

0) 
17 
41 

(') 
1 

1        4.  :<.v< 

do 

!M0 

Fcrromaiigaiies*' 

Kluor3|»r,  acid  gnide 

do 

do 

do 

s  77:t 

l.7i3 

(') 
0) 

34" 

.    _ 

do           

'79."  663" 

776.614 

72.308 

r.98 

I."*) 

13.98<> 

32.471 

"""1,976' 

Manganese  ore,  chemicil  grade...,. 
M  mganese  oit- ,  metallurgical  grade. 
.Manganes*'    ore.    nalunil,    battery 
grade 

Mica    ..  

Quartz  cr>iitals 

Kutile 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

63,055 

584,964 

72.308 

576 

149 

14.060 

23,723 

i.Mo' 

2,040 

12,292 

3,781 

1,534 
2,106 
1,392 
2,318 

2.227' 

16,608 
191,660 

627 
3.676 

Z  .'i'«l 

l«.4tM 

3.7H.^ 

138 

I 

-74 

8,748 

"""340' 

183 

8 

"""825' 
"  ""4«" 

i.7:«» 

■2.  1  Iti 

... 

1.4IK 

Silicon  carlMwHe 

Thorium  nitnrte 

Tin 

Titanium  sponae 

Zinc...  . 

do 

do  .„ ~ 

do 

do 

do 

3.  lUl 

2.639 

(«) 

'Total,  stmtegk-  an<l  critical  ma- 
terials. 

64,833 

14,488 

199 

1,014 

24 

80.  .MO 

Total,  Department  o)  Agricultuie. 

<.7H789 

-340 

650,783 

51,879 

16,815 

258,618 

7,244,313 

1 

■  Less  than  900. 

'  See  appendix,  p.  IC.  (or  notes  relating  to  reporting  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  bt-Ttei  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Note.— Figures  arc  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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T  Atxf:  2— StraUgic  ami  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  AprU  1961:  Including  mate  rials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program  the  supplemental  stockpile 
nanonmsi>cy     '     •■  •  .      .''      .        icultu-al  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  m  transit  from  Commodiiij  Credit  Corpora- 


of  materials  acq^iired  by  exchange  or  bar'cr  of  agri 
tion  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 


r.XPLAN.\TORT    NOTES 


Tho  General  .Services  Administration  defines  th«  content  of  the  columns  as  foHows: 

Vrtxrram  and  coramo<llty:  Mcntlfles  the  program  and  the  mineral.'',  mi  taU,  nhers 
and  oils  acqulr<>d  umipr  the  program.  .     .        ,  .  ,     >■ =„  i 

Inlt  of  meawire:  The  standard  weight  or  m«amiro  of  minerals,  metals,  nbers,  ana 
oils  determine'l  to  be  the  stockpile  unit  of  measure.  ,       .    , 

Inventorv.  beginnine  of  month:  Op»'ninR  inventory  represents  qu.'intity  an.l  cost  ol 
niaUriiil  in"stora;:e  at  the  U^ginninp  of  the  accoiu'.ting  perlo<I.  .  ,  .     , 

^.Jiu'itmenf:  Repre.^^Mit.s  increas.  3  (  +  )  or  (leenxs.-s  (-)  of  matortiU  In  Inventory 
other  th;ui  in<reiisos  from  acqui'silions  or  decreases  from  disixjsuls.  I)pcre:u«es  occur 
from  theft,  loss  incurrwJ  while  in  tnm.sit  to  stockpile  locution,  repackine  from  one  type 
of  container  to  anoUier,  benefldatlon  of  a  low-prmle  material  to  a  higher  erade,  and 
the  n-moval  of  material  for  sampling  an.l  testing  purposes.  Incn-a<«'?  occur  from  return 
of  ntiterinl  previously  removed  for  .sampling  iuil  tr-;iin?  puriKisps  iuid  from  quantities 
received  at  storage  tocalion.s  in  excess  of  quuntiues  (.iUtd  by  the  contractor.  A  new 
rhVmical  analysis  of  the  materi:.ls  may  cau.se  an  inrrease  or  decrease  where  the  weigh^ 
arc  bfw-.l  on  chemical  and  moisture  content.  Incrv-ases  or  decrea*-s  are  also  made  from 
fiudinKS  of  audits  of  inventory  and  accounting  records. 

[In  thousands] 


Acquisitions-  For  tlie  National  Stockpile  and  IVfcnse  Production  Act  acquiNltlons 
Include  open  market  iHirchases  at  contnict  prices,  IntradepartmentiU  transfers  at  mar- 
ket or  appraisrd  value  at  time  of  transfir;  transportation  to  first  j)ernianent  stora^ 
loc.ition  and.  fjeninci.iting  and  processing  cost  in  uppniilinn  materials,  tor  the 
supplemental  stockpile  acquisitions  lnclu<le  the  market  value  or  CCC  s  ac<iUMition 
co't  whichever  is  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Disposals    Cost  of  disiKXSids  are  calculated  at  '  "  utdt  price  of  Inventory  at 

time  of  ninoval  from  inventory.     For  the  natioi  invenuiry  disiKwals  consist 

of  s;dc  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  woul<l  il«i.  ri.ir  .ir  if  he!  ' - -   —ths 

of  time;  and,  s;de  of  matcri;Us  that  h.ivc  been  drtermlneil  to  W  the 

needs  of  Government.     For  the  IVfense  I'roduction  Act  inv. :       ..        .  i<ist 

of  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  the  ncvds  of 
Ciovertiment. 


overtimeni.  ,,  ,       ^    ,       ... 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Clo-sing  Inventorv  represents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
in  storage  at  the  end  of  tlic  acioiintlni;  period. 


Fropnun  and  commodity 


Unit  of  measure 


National  stockpile:  Total  (classified  detail  omitted) 
Federal  Facilities  Corporation:  Total,  tin 


Defc-nse  Production  Act: 

Aluminum 

Asbestos,  chrysotile - 

Bauxite,  meUl  grade,  Jamaica  type 

lUsmuth - -- 

Chromite.  metallurgical  grade 

Cobalt 

ColumWte - — 

Copper - 

Crvol-.te - 

>  iuor^fi  ir  acid  grade 

C'.ripliitc,  lubricating 

l.«'^nl V"  V"  ji'lij"" 

Margaaese.  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide.. 

Muiguiese.  metallurgical  grade 

Mica,  muscovite  block  and  film 

Nictcl 

PiiUaihum 

K  ir'>  -^  irth  residue - 

Tit,icium -- 

Tungsten - 


Long  ton. 


Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  Apr.  I,  1061 


Quantity 


Total,  DP  A  commodities. 

Machine  tools  Inventory: 

In  storage 

On  lease 

On  loan 


Bubtot.il,  DPA  machine  tools. .. 
Total,  Defense  Production  Act. 


Sbortton 

Short  dry  ton... 
Long  dry  ton — 

Short  ton 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton.. 

Potmd 

....do 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton.. 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

Pound 

do 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton... 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

Pound 


Tool... 

do. 

do. 


Supplemental  stockpile: » 

Aluminum  oxlile.  fused,  crude 

.Antimony,  metal - 

AsViesfos,  amosite — - 

.\>U-st«>,  chrysolite 

\5r<>sios.  crocldollte 

}U;s.-.'.  :  t'al  grade,  Jamaica  type 

|;  I   TV,  :...  tal  grade,  Surinam  type 

La<lmium 

Chromite.  chemical  grade 

Chromite,  metallurgical  grade 

Chromite,  refractory  grade. 

Cobalt 

Colemanlte 

Coliunblte 

Copper - 

Diamond,  Industrial,  t>ort 

Diamond,  Industrial,  stones — 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous  lump 

Iodine - 

Ix'ad - 

.Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A... 

Manganese,  chemical  gra<le,  type  B 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

Mercury --- 

Mica,  muscovite  block  strained  and  better 

^I|C3,  muscovite  film 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings 

Mk-a,  phlogopitc  splittings 

Palladium 


Short  ton 

....do 

....do  - 

Short  dry  ton.. 

Short  ton. 

Long  dry  ton.. 

Short  too 

Pound... 

....do 

Short  dry  ton. . 

....do 

....do 

Pound 

Long  dry  ton.. 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Carat 

do 

Short  dry  ton.. 

do 

do 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton . 

do -- 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton. 

Flask 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Troy  oimce.-. 


770 

2 

1.370 

3 

23 

921 

25,187 

10, 618 

133 

38 

20 

(') 

8 

4 

3,041 

6.  219 

120.815 

8 

6.08A 

9 

1,520 

849 

22 

79,810 


Coet  value 


36,119,120 


0.519 


300,645 

2,103 

18.168 

1,155 

S2 

33,472 

5'2.0«3 

51,736 

73,5.'«7 

10,  475 

1.394 

73 

3,036 

2.524 

1715,332 

3.\<M4 

lai,  275 

177 

658 

1.725 

9,734 

42 

173.002 

325.4fiO 


Trantaetkms  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


-10 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


Disposal! 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


-|-« 


1,466,780 


(') 


143 

9 

5 

6 

3 

i340 

1.033 

9 

1.497 

6,609 

137 

1,313 

169 

1,077 

63 

213 

10 

561 

10,624 

503 

43 

1 

242 

222 

35 

12 

28 

1,264 

16 

263 

27 

4,836 

252 

M8 


23 

3,966 

29 


4,018 
1,470.798 


+3 


(') 


18,485 
6.106 
1,154 
3,499 
978 
3.V966 
6,593 
19,370 
3,316 
0.938 
11,736 
206,982 
4,750 
3,160 
2,799 
501 
6,838 
1,.S» 
134,633 
26,941 
1.358 
341 
331 
68,681 
3,334 
1,01< 
2.387 
114,407 
8,440 
608 
212 
6,226 
334 
9.872 


33.245 


»M 


10  361 


66 


1,633 


2,lt6 


804 


4,460 


tS.33S 


bnrantory,  en<l  of 
ilh,  Apr  30, 
1961 


Qaait- 
lity 


tt.118.031 


3,904 


(•) 


+9 
-8 


(») 


4.450 


3,223 


3.631 
3 


773 

3 

1,370 

3 

23 

U\ 

36.187 

10,634 

133 

38 

30 

(') 

8 

4 

X.007 

6.219 

118,454 

8 

«,086 

• 

L.-ai 

849 

22 

70,810 


Cert 

Talue 


3,634 


0) 
0) 
0) 


0,610 


SOI.SM 

2.103 

18. 1«'>8 

1,I.S5 

52 

33.834 

62,063 

81,7* 

73,129 

10.  US 

1.304 

73 

3,036 

Z524 

178.487 

3.V944 

101,036 

in 

650 

1.725 

9,734 

42 

173,002 

326,  4K0 


1,467,590 


30 

3,966 

39 


4.015 


1,471.614 


143 

0 
» 

s 

3 

Z340 

1,033 

9 

1,497 

6,600 

137 

1,313 

160 

1,077 

63 

213 

10 

S4'>1 

10,  524 

603 

43 

1 

342 

222 

35 

12 

28 

1,254 

16 

263 

37 

4.» 

363 

M8  I 


1?,485 
6,108 
1,164 
3,499 

978 

3.V966 

16.  .M>2 

19.370 

3,316 

10.938 

11.744 

306,974 

4.  7.'iO 

2.  ItiO 
2.799 

.Wl 

6.828 

1.S05 

134,632 

26.941 

I.IM 

341 

2:11 

58.681 

3,334 

1,016 

2,387 

114.407 

3,  44« 
608 
212 

6,226 
234 

•,r2 


F"<'  footnotixi  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — Strategie  and  critical  nmterials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  April  1961:  Including  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stockpile 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  ir.vcntory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  the  supplemental  stockpile — Continued 

(In  tboosaiMls) 


Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Invetilor 
month, 
19 

y.  emi  of 
Apr.  ;«». 
61 

Cost 

value 

Program  and  cjmmodlty 

month,  Apr.  l,  1961 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

DisiKwals 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
viilue 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Qnan- 
tUy 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

ft9 

Sui'pUuiental  stockpile— Continued 

(Quartz  crystals   ....                 

Pound 

82 

2 

15 

157 

87 

8 

4.090 

8 

6 

4.403 

324 

$1,000 

2.427 
560 

1.071 

17.090 

21 

9.839 
16.401 
23,401 
15.627 
79.509 

ftl    AOA 

Kate  earths 

Short  dry  ton... 

Troy  ounc« 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Pound 

2             2, 427 

15  ;           »n 

1.57             1.(171 
87  1         I7.0W) 

Kutbenlum 

.■VIenium 

."^Ilicon  caridde,  crude.—.. . . 



Tttiitalite     - -. 

Thorium  n|trat<>           -.      -    . .    .      ,..,-. 

do 

4.030  1           9.KW 
S  '          ID  4411 

Tin 

I.<ang  t«i 

SlKM-t  too 

Pound 

Short  ton     

Titanium .... . 

.:":::::.:: 

6            23.401 

4,  493            15.  627 

324           TQ  .lun 

Tungsten. 

Zinc 

(') 

(') 

..,,». 

Total,  supplemental  slo<k|>lle                   

881821 

+$1 



883,822 

Supplt>mentul  stockpile  inventory  in  transit: ' 

Aluniinum  oxide,  fuse«l,  Jiwie  

Short  ton 

dr» 

3.3W9 

942 

350 

849 

12.,51C 

1.407 

I..12C 

31 

70 

251 

6,464 

2.839 
519 

8.308 
687 

1,014 

1,074 

20,006 

918 

2,112 
115 

2,070 

30 

2 

1 

3 

805 

090 

81 

(') 

3 

4 

2,449 

8 

1 

42 

18 

10 

10 

413 

5 

11 

50 

1 

3,  »;9 

!M2 
3.W 
849 

12,  r,ir. 

1,407 

31 
70 

251 
6.4<V4 
2.839 

.519 
8.208 

6S7 

1,014 

1.074 

30.006 

V118 
2,112 

115 
3;  079 

Antimonv,  metal 

do 

•> 

Asbestos,  amosite 

do 

1 

a 

805 

ceo 

81 

(') 

3 

4 

2.449 
8 

i 

433 

5 
11 
60 

1 

Asbestos,  dtxhlolile.  — 

Hauxlte ...   

Hervllluin  cooiHT  mastr  r  alloy . 

do 

liongtoa.       ... 

Pound 

Short  ton     .   . 
do 

' 



....... 

Chroinllc,  clwrnU'al  KTtt'l**    .   .  --- ---. 

Chroinito   melalliirffifni   itrndc       .......... 

Chromite,  refractory  grade .- 

Colemanlte .. 

Diamond,  uidustriul,  IxM-t 

Ferrochrome.  high  carbon 

FerrrK-lirume.  low  curijon    ... ......... 

Ferromangitnese                         

Fhiorspar,  acid  rnide        

Maogaoese,  battery  grade  naturaL 

Nfimganese,  clM-mlcal  giatir ... .^ 

Manganese,  nietullnrgUal  gr»<lc 

Rutlle     - 

.><lllconcftrbide,  crude ...................... 

Thorium  nitrate 

'('Itanium  sponge 

do 

IXMJg  too 

Carat 

Short  tOB 

do 

do 

...    do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.     ..do  

Ponnd 

Short  ton     

Total,  supplemental  stork|>ik>  inventory  in 
traiuilt 

67,416 

67,416 

. 

*":. .".  "'"T""! 

. ... 

Total,  fJeneral  Services  Administration 

8,550,674 

-8 

.  , . 

$6,006 

$8,959 

8,660.403 

<  Less  than  500. 

'  See  appendix,  p.  16.   foi  notes  relating  to  the  re|)orting  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  acquired  by  exehnnge  or  barter  of  agricultural  eonimo<lltles. 


.N'OTK.— Flpires  ;in'  rwmdeid  an<l  may  not  a<ld  to  totals. 


Tapm;  :t.     Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Deftnse  Mobilization,  April  1961 


EXPLAN.ATOHV     NOTES 


1°1m>  OfTire  of  Civil  and  Defense  .Moblllculion  defines  tlie  content  of  tlie  columns 
a.''  follows: 

Commjxlity:  Com|iot<ite  i:rout>s  of  many  different  items. 

Init  of  measure:  Shown  only  for  engineering  .supply  units:  not  feasible  for  other 
(timi)osite  groui>s. 

Inventory-quantitv:  Shown  only  for  one  Item,  namely,  ongine«-ring  supply  units. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  quantity  figures  on  tite  otlier  commodity  grou|>s  because 
they  are  composite  groups  of  many  different  items.  To  report  quantities,  it  would 
lie  necessary  to  list  numerous  (hflerent  items. 

Inventory-cost  value:  Do.lar  value  flgtues  on  oommoditie.s  in  titc  stockpile  inven- 
tory essentially  reflect  thei-  actual  cost.  The  stockpile  Inventory  Is  generally  aug- 
mented by  ac<|ul.sitlon  of  Oovemment  excess  property  without  reiinbtirsenicnt  to  the 
si'verul  hoVlIng  agencies.  'I  lie  value  assigzwd  to  tneae  materials  Is  (I)  original  acquisi- 
tion cost  if  known,  (2)  estimated  current  market  value  of  Items  In  .similar  condition,  or 


(3)  average  imit  cost  of  identical  or  .similar  items  iwirchased  in  tl>e  open  market  for 
stockpiling.  Oovenimcnt  excess  i»roperty  acquired  by  reimbursement  is  assigne<l  a 
value  equal  to  the  aaiount  of  the  fair-value  ivimbuisemenl  requirinl. 

.AdjustmeJtts:  Represent  inventory  pricing  adjustments  resulting  from  recalcula- 
tion of  fixed  ttver!»gr  unit  prices,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  composite  grotip 
to  another,  etc.,  dur  ug  the  month. 

.Acquisitions:  MuleriaL«  placed  in  inventory  during  the  month,  including  return  to 
inventory  of  items  i)reviously  released  from  inventory  for  reworking,  etc.  \alue 
stated  In  lerm.>  of  actual  costs  of  the  commodities. 

Disposals.  M uteri uls  removed  from  inventory  during  the  month,  including  items 
release<l  ft>m  inventory  for  reworking,  etc.  Values  shown  are  Nised  on  average  imit 
costs. 

Inventory  at  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  transaction.^  U»  iW  mouth 
have  been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


[In  thousands] 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beglimlng  of 
month,  Apr.  1,  1961 

Transactions  diuing  the  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month,  Apr.  30, 

Commodity 

Adjustments 

Acq  uisi  lions 

Disposals 

1961 

./ 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

c;ast 

v,ilue 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Engineering  stockpile  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

t  ilorlnators,  purifiers,  pit*  and  fittings). 
(  N'mlcal  and  biological  equlpiru?nt 

lO-mUeimlts 

0) 

$0,893 

942 
8,548 

»-$0 

»+7 
1-3 

$310 

C) 

$10  194 

'$8 

462 

942 

Radiological  eqtdpment 

99 

8,582 

Total,  cIvU  defen.se  stockpile.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  MobillMtlon. 

19,383 

-4 

40* 

70 

10,718 

■  I.«8s  than  500. 

*  Accounting  adjustment*. 

'  Oranted  to  other  Fcdersl  agencies  and  to  8 


♦  Consists  of  grants  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  States  of  $rd,350,  and  inventory 
writeoff  of  $819. 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Table  A.— Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Department  of  Health,  FAucation,  and  Welfare,  April  1961 


EXPLANATORT    NOTES 


Tbo  Pepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  defines  content  of  the  columns 
as  ftJlows: 

Commodity:  Composite  itroups  of  many  different  items. 

I  nit  of  measure:  Shown  only  for  hospiUU  functional  units;  not  feasible  for  other 
composite  groups. 

Invenrory  cosit  value:  The  dollar  value  fitturcs  in  the  civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
inventory  refleot  essentliiUy  the  average  acquisition  costs  per  unit  of  the  commodities. 
>.o  tnuis'(wrtati(jn,  delivery,  or  storipe  costs  are  included. 

Adjustments:  Represents  increases  (+)  or  decreases  (-)  of  matexials  in  commodity 
rroups  other  than  increast-s  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  disposals.  Normally 
these  transactions  result  from  inventory  pricing  adjustments  due  to  recalculation  of 


fixed  average  unit  prices,  transftrs  of  commoditte*  from  fme  romporite  rrwip  to  another, 
removal  of  material  for  sampllntt  during  tt-.^tinK  or  rewnrkliip,  flc,  duritiK  the  month. 

Acquisitions:  Materials  plac*><l  in  inventory  during  montli,  lncludln«  new  prociu«- 
mont  and  ac<iuisitl<)n  of  (iovernment  excess  profierty. 

nispos-iLs:  MaUTliils  reniovi'l  from  inventory  during  the  month.  Costs  of  dis- 
posals are  calculated  on  a  basis  of  the  average  unit  price  of  Iti-ms  In  Inventory  at  the 
lime  of  removal.  l)lspf«als  consist  principally  of  items  no  longer  suitable  tor  stock- 
piling due  to  deterioration  and  of  samples  consumed  throogh  testing. 

Inventory  at  en<l  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  trnn.sjutions  for  the  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  h)eglnnlng  of  the  month. 


[In  thousands] 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  bef inning  of 
month.  Apr  1.  1961 

TransaeUoos  during  the  mouth 

Inventory,  end  of 
month.  Apr.  30, 

Commodity 

Adjustments 

Aequislttons 

Dispoaak 

IWl 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Coet 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

COBt 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

MrdU-i:  bulk  sf'rfks  an.!  associated  items  at  civil 
ioi'i  iLS.-  in.<l.iiiz.iiHjn  wujThouses. 

$106,225 

3.065 
37.836 
17. 114 

-$770 

— 

>$»4 

*$1S 

tlOB.024 

S.W.'S 

We. 

Civ 

'Each."™lIlII 

3 



+808 

+m 

(•) 
*15 

3 

88,227 

i7,zrg 

IJi  1!.  hu6plliU:i   . 

-r.>..i      .       ;i     ,l..e^MaA    «MA«MMkl    Af/wtb^r\tV      TW. 

l«i,963 

(') 

M4 

31 

ler.aoo 

)>;trtment  o(  Ilealtta,  Kdoeatlon,  and  Wel- 

'are. 

1  Iruliidf-s  fJOB,."!   seram  albumin  returned  tcom  manufacturer  resulting  from 


B'«orking  Mofxl  plasma. 
J  I:;w  ri-  <r>   Ar;:-..:!,  certiRcate  of  destruction. 

Appendix 

V  S      DEPARTMFNT     C'F     AGRICtrLTtniE 

ComT.odity  C'-ed't  Corporation 
The  Price-Support  Program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
VSC  714),  In  conrorrr.lty  with  the  Agrlctil- 
turai  Act  of  1949  iT  U  3  C.  1421  i,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  I  7  use.  1741),  which 
includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  i7  U  S  C.  1442),  the 
.A^lcuiturai  .Act  of  1958  and  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobacco  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  July  28,  1945.  aa  amended  [1  U.S.C. 
1312  I.  Under  the  A-;ricuIt-ural  Act  of  1949, 
price  support  Is  mandatory  for  the  basic 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco — and  speclflc  nonbaslc 
commodities:  namely,  tung  nuts,  honey, 
milic,  bU'terfat,  and  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  In  favor 
of  the  new  price-support  program  for  corn 
authorized  by  that  act.  price  support  is  nian- 
datory  for  bvr'.ey.  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sor- 
ghtuns.  Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair 
1.S  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954.  through  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1362.  Price  support  for  other  non- 
bct^ic  agricultural  comnnodltles  Is  discretion- 
ary exceot  that,  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  s  -ybe:ir..s  Is  supported,  the  price 
of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  niarket. 
This  program  may  also  Include  operations  to 
remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  not  In  excess  of  permissible  price- 
support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
:  :.ns.  'With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing t!-.e  5.1  m""  period  that  loans  are  available. 


*  Uss  than  SOO. 

NoTt.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified 
in  the  agreement. 

The  major  eflfect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  prlce-suppx)rt  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occtirred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  its  price  support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  psir- 
ticularly  the  Agricultural  Trade  E>evelop- 
ment  and  Assistance  Aa  of  1954  (7  U.SC. 
1691).  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 
title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August 
19,  1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959. 
with  regard  to  sales  of  llyestock  feed  In 
emergency  areas. 

CENIRAL    SEKVICZS    ADMINISTUATION 

Strategic  and   critical   materials   stockpiling 
and  related  programs 
1.  National  Stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98^98h)  provld/fes  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  i  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ferAterlals. 
GSA  Is  responsible  for  making  ptirchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  provid- 
ing for  their  storage,  security,  and  mainte- 
nance. These  functlong  are  performed  in 
accordance  with  directives  Issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stockpUe  objectives  estab- 
lished by  OCDM.  In  addition,  GSA  Is  re- 
sponsible for  disposing  of  those  strategic  and 
critical  materlalB  which  OCDM  determines 
to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 


V-7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  ReglsUr  of  December 
19.  1959  (24  FM.  10309).  Portions  of  this 
order  relate  also  to  Defense  Production  Act 
inventories. 

2.  Tin  Received  Prom  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation 
Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress  (50  VSC. 
98  note),  provided,  sonong  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  from  June  30.  1956.  until  January  31, 
1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by 
reason  of  such  extension  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  GSA. 

3.  Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended.  GSA  Is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  com- 
mitments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  tise  or  re- 
sale. In  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
MoblllzaUon. 

4.  Supplemental  Stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OCDM  (32A  C  FH.,  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4 ) 
GSA  Lb  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  In  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  (7  use.  1856)  provides 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
StockpUe  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  (7  use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to 
the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be  so 
acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  tb«  Domes- 
tic Tungsten,  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) , 
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which  terminated  December  31,  1958,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe. as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

orrii  X  or  civil  and  dctense  mobilization 
Civil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920. 
8l8t  Congress,  as  amended,  Is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  mliilmlze  the  elTects  upon  the  civilian 
population  which  would  be  caused  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
In  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  In 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

DEPAITMINT       or       HEALTH,       EDUCATION,       AND 
WELrAKE 

Ciiil  defense  medical  stockpile  program 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  Blst 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  1958.  the  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
delegated  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  direct  operation  of  the  medical  supply 
portion  of  the  OCDM  stockpile.  The  ware- 
housing of  the  medical  stockpile  is  prin- 
cipally within  the  OCDM  warehouse  system; 
in  addition,  the  medical  stockpile  Includes  a 
program  designed  to  preposition  emergency 
hospitals  and  other  treatment  units  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

EXPLANATOST    NOTES  BELATINO  TO   THE   BEPORT- 
INO     or     BTBATEOIC     AND     CRITICAL     MATEEIALS 

ACQrrntEO  bt  exchange  ob  bakteb  or  acri- 

CDLTt'RAL    COMMODITIES 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) ,  and  other 
basic  legislation  including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go 
to  the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram are  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so 
transferred  from  the  price-support  Inven- 
tory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  Is  placed  In 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  In  three  Inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of   the   transfer   of   title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

2  The  General  Services  Administration 
reports  those  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change inventory  In  two  parts. 

A.  Materials  for  which  title  U  "in  transit" 
from  CommrxlUy  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  stcxrkpUe. 

B.  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpUe. 

statxment  bt  senator  btrd  or  vntcimA 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  nine  Fed- 
eral stockpile  Inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  General  Services 
j\dmInlstratlon.  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense 
Mobilization,    and    Department    of    Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  on  April  30  1961. 
totaled  $15,981,939,000.  April  activity  In 
these  stockpiles  resulted  tn  a  net  Increase  of 
f460.140.000. 

Net  change  In  these  stockpile  inventories 
reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  adjust- 
ments. April  activity  and  end-of-month 
totals  are  summarized: 

(In  thousands] 


CIVIL    DEFENSE  SVPPLIES   AND    EQUIPMENT 

Supplies  and  equipment  In  two  civil  de- 
fense stockpile  inventories  total  $187  mil- 
lion. Nearly  00  percent  is  in  the  medical 
stockpile  valued  at  1168  million. 


Cost  value,  AprU 
1961 

Inventoriesby  agency  and  invfram 

Net 
ritanre 
during 
month 

Total, 
end  of 
month 

Department  of  Agrlculturs:  Price 
support  )ro?rum: 

1.  Ajrricultural  oommoditlee. . 

2.  Exchanfft— ftrateric      and 

crltica)  materials 

-(-$443,84: 
-1-16,677 

r,  163. 803 
80.610 

Total,   Department  of 
Agriculture 

-(-4M,634 
-1.088 

7.244,313 

General  Pervloei  Admtnistratkm: 
Strateelc  and  critical  materials: 
3.  N  ational  StockpUe 

6,118,031 

4.  Federal  Farllttles  Corpora- 
tion, tin  inventory 

9,619 

&.  Defense     Production     Act 

+816 
+  1 

1,471,614 

•l  Bnpphmsntai  stocJrpUeL.... 

7.  Supplemental  stockpile  in- 
ventory in  transit     . 

883,822 
67,416 

Total,  General  Servleee 
Admin  istruUon 

-272 

8,660,402 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobt- 
Uration: 

8.  ClvU  defense  stockpile- 

I>e|>artm«it  of  Uealtb,  Education 
and  Welf:4re: 
».  Civil  defense  me<l leal  stock- 
pOs 

-f-SSS 
-1-553 

19,  ns 

167,506 

Grand  tot:d 

-(-4«0, 140 

15, 981, 939 

These  figures  are  from  rep>ort6  certified  by 
the  agencies  Involved  as  complied  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones- 
sential Federal  Expenditures. 

storage  and  handling 
The  report  shows  storage  and  handling 
costs  for  Commodity  Credit's  price  support 
inventory  totaled  $52  million  for  the  month 
of  AprU.  It  should  be  noted  these  storage 
costs  are  for  only  two  of  the  nine  stockpiles 
covered  by  the  report. 

ihcbzases  and  DECEEjVSES 
The  major  net  Increases  In  cost  value 
during  April  were  1372  million  In  wheat,  $156 
mlUlon  In  grain  sorghum  and  §11  million  In 
rice  This  was  pmrtlally  offset  by  net  de- 
creai^es  Including  t66  million  in  corn  and  $38 
million  tn  cotton. 

ACBICTTLTLnLAL    COMMODimS 

Of  19  agricultural  commodities  In  Com- 
modity Credit's  $7.2  blUlon  i>rlce  eupp-.-rt 
inventory  on  April  30,  1961,  those  leading  m 
cost  value  include: 

Wheat,  with  1.3  bUllon  bushels  at  a  cost 
of  $3.2  bUhon; 

Corn,  with  14  bUllon  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.3  bUllon:  and 

Grain  sorghum  with  397  million  hundred- 
weight at  a  cost  of  $1  bUllon. 

STRATEGIC    AND    CRmCAL    WTTF,:  M.S 

Strategic  and  critical  m:itenals  are  shown 
In  six  Inventories  totaling  $8  6  billion,  in- 
cluding the  $6.1  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  Itemized  detail  Is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  (in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  in  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  7.8  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $513  million; 

Manganese  (and  ores),  with  6.5  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $364  mUllon;  and 

Tungsten,  with  84  million  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  $341  mUllon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  '%'ere  intrcxluced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  2075  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hwei-Plao 
Hsu.  Chlng-Kuang  Hsu.  Feill  Hsu,  Felun 
Hsu,  and  Felmel  Hsu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2076.  A  bill  to  grant  "second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  to  tax-supported  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 
By  Mr    KEFAUVER 

8.2077.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felix  C.  Mlclat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (by  request): 

S.  2078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  transportation  of  bulk  com- 
modities by  railroad  shall  be  exempt  from 
regulation:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr. 
Jordan)  : 

8.  2079.  A  blU  to  retrocede  to  North  Caro- 
lina Jurisdiction  over  the  southern,  east- 
bound  lanes  of  North  Carolina  Highway  24, 
and  the  eastern,  northbound  lanes  of 
UjS.  Highway  17.  as  these  highways  traverse 
and  parallel  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    PROXMIRE: 

S.  2080.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

COMMENDATION  OF  TOV.'N  AFFIL- 
IATION PROGRAM  OF  AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
CIVIC  COMMITTEE  PEOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE  PRCXTiRAM 

Mr.  HU^MPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KE.^TI^-cl  .submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  28'  commend- 
ing the  town  affiliations  and  others  in 
their  efforts  to  establi.'^h  good  will  and 
understanding  with  people  in  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HrMPHREY,  which  appear.';  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.* 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  fiom  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolutions, 
which  were  placed  on  the  calendar: 

8.  Res.  159.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratu:ty 
to  Ruth  B.  Wlssman; 
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S  Res  160.  Resolution  to  pay  •  gratuity  to 
Cora  Miller,  and 

S.  Res.  161.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Marjorle  S.  Fox  and  William  Sutherland 

See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appear  under  the  heading  •'Re- 
ports of  Committees."  > 


4355(a)(2)    of  tiUe  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  published  by  a  regularly  established 
institution  of  learning  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  public  taxation;  or". 


U 


SECOND-CLASS  MAILING  PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  eligible  u>v  second-class 
mailing  privileges. 

Under  the  present  law.  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  ex- 
rluded  from  the  second-class  mailing 
privileges  available  to  private  schools 
and  to  State  colleges. 

I   have  checked  this  matter  at  some 
length  with  the  Post  Office  Dtpartment. 
The  postal  laws  make  second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  available  to  "a  regularly 
established   State   institution   of   learn- 
ing  supported   m   whole  or   in   part   by 
public  ta.xatioi;  — 39  US.C.  4355ia'  (12'. 
The  inclusion  of  the  word  'State"  has 
the  effect  of  eliminating  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  as  they  are 
not  strictly  State  institutions.     There  is 
no  evidence  m  the  hearings  and  debates 
on  this  legislation  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended   to    omit    public    schools    from 
second -cla.^s     mailing      privileges     now 
available  to   private   .schools  which   are 
incorporated  and  to  Stat^  colleges.    The 
action   appears   to   have  been   an  over- 
sight 

Part  of  the  role  of  our  public  schools, 
as  well  as  of  our  private  schools,  is  to  in- 
crease community  awareness  of  educa- 
tional needs  and  stimulate  community 
interest  in  the  future  development  of 
our  young  people.  New.-^letteis  ana  other 
notifications  to  parents  and  community 
members  are  often  an  important  part  of 
this  activity  I  believe  this  privilege 
should  be  available  to  all  regularly  es- 
tablished mstitutions  of  learning  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  m  part  by  public  tax- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  secnnd-cla.s,s  mailing  priv- 
ileges because  of  a  technicality 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  pos.->ible  for  this 
bill  to  be  considered  if  hearings  by  the 
Senate  committee  are  held  on  postal 
rate  legislation  durmg  this  session.  I 
ask  unanimous  corL-ent  that  my  bill, 
which  is  very  brief,  be  printed  directly 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  2076  >  to  grant  .second-class 
mailing  privileges  to  tax-supported  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectloa 


FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAY     ACT    OF 
196l_AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  6713  >  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  6713.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FLIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr  McClellan  1  and 
myself.  I  submit  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us.  jointly,  to  House 
bill  6713.  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1961.  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me,  relating  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table,  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  is  as  follows: 
Stateme.vt  of  Senator  Fulbricht  in  Support 

OF    A.ME.NDME>n'    TO    HiCHWAT    BiLL 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  Air  Force, 
is  now  constructing  Titan  missile  bases  at 
18  sites  near  the  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base 
!n  Arkansas. 

The  material  for  the  construction  of  these 
bases  Is  being  concentrated  at  several  points 
in  Arkansas  and  Is  being  hauled  from  them 
across  the  roads  of  the  State  to  the  construc- 
tion sites.  The  use  of  the  roads,  designed 
as  farm-to-market  ro€ids,  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  built  and  in  much 
greater  volume  than  was  anticipated  they 
would  ever  be  used,  has  resulted  in  great 
damage  to  them.  One  of  the  best  State 
highways  in  the  State.  Highway  36.  from 
Searcy  west  to  two  of  the  missile  base  sites. 
has  been  virtually  destroyed,  according  to 
the  State  highway  director.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  he  said:  'This  was  one  of  the  best  sec- 
ondary highways  In  Arkansas,  constructed 
with  adequate  base  and  hot.  plant-mixed 
asphalt  concrete  surfacing  It  was  In  very 
good  condition  and  would  have  served  reg- 
ular traffic  many  years  with  normal  mainte- 
nance." 

On  October  6,  1960,  before  construction 
began,  at  a  meeting  held  In  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  office  In  Little  Rock,  attended 
bv  representatives  of  the  Interested  Govern- 
rnent  agencies  and  the  Arkansas  State  High- 
way Department,  It  was  agreed  that  a  condi- 
tion survey  would  be  made  of  existing  State 
and  county  roads  for  restoration  purposes  In 
caae  of  damage  by  missile  base  traffic.  The 
Arkansas  State  highway  director  has  written 
to  me  about  that  meeting,  as  follows:  "Sev- 
eral clauses  from  other  contracts  were  read 
to  us  and  we  were  assured,  especially  by  Mr. 
A.  F  Siegle  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
In  Wa.shington,  that  any  roads  that  were 
damaged  would  be  restored  to  their  former 
condition  ' 


On  this  assurance,  the  Arkansas  Highway 
Department's  cooperation  was  promised  and 
it  has  done  its  utmost  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

At  a  meeting  in  my  office  on  May  31,  at- 
tended by  Congressman  Mills,  of  Arkansas, 
and  representatives  of  the  Government 
agencies  concerned,  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  confirmed  the  fact 
that  that  agency  had  assured  the  State  high- 
way department  that  the  damaged  roads 
would  be  restored  to  their  former  condition 
In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  condition  sur- 
vey was  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
roads  prior  to  construction  activity,  in  order 
that  the  Government  might  know  the  ex- 
tent of  damage. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Air  Force 
have  been  requested  on  several  (xrcaslons  to 
undertake  responsibility  for  paying  for  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  the  roads  but  have 
refused  to  do  so  They  rely  on  a  provision  In 
their  contract  with  the  construction  com- 
pany, which  holds  the  latter  responsible  to 
obtain  any  permits  necessary  lor  execution 
of  requirements  of  the  contract  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  from  any  damages 
incurred  by  the  contractor  They  view  this 
provision  as  relieving  them  of  any  responsi- 
bility 

In  connection  with  this  provision  of  the 
contract,  however,  there  are  several  polnt-s 
which  ought  to  be  noted  In  the  first  place 
It  has  been  acknowledged  by  representatives 
of  the  military  that  the  original  construc- 
tion estimates  did  not  Include  a  cost  lt«m 
for  restoring  public  highways,  and  the  con- 
tractor did  not  include  an  allowance  for 
such  work  In  his  bid.  Furthermore,  the 
contract  was  between  the  Government  and 
the  contractor  and  there  Is  no  means  by 
which  the  State  highway  commiasion  can 
enforce  It,  as  the  State  is  not  a  party  The 
Defense  Department  representatives  have 
passed  the  buck  to  the  contractor,  but  the 
contractor  considers  the  destruction  as  being 
normal  wear  and  tear  on  the  highways  for 
the  tyi>e  of  construction  he  has  under  con- 
tract. Presumably  he  takes  the  position 
that,  having  compiled  with  the  law  and  ob- 
tained the  necessary  permlaaion  to  haul 
equipment,  he  Is  not  liable. 

The  State  highway  commission  Is,  there- 
fore, placed  In  the  Intolerable  position  of 
having  to  Impose  such  highly  restrictive  re- 
quirements on  the  use  of  the  roads  as  to 
bring  highly  essential  defense  construction 
to  a  halt  or  allowing  the  roads  to  be  de- 
stroyed. A. 

There  are  about  300  miles  of  Arkansas 
highways  which  are  or  will  be  used  to  carry 
construction  traffic  for  the  missile  installa- 
tions The  potential  loss  of  that  much  high- 
way Is  very  serious  to  our  State. 

I  am  Informed  that  In  Oklahoma,  and 
perhaps  in  other  States,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  Include  In  Its  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  missile  bases 
Items  for  the  repair  of  highways  damaged, 
the  contractor  included  this  cost  In  his  bid, 
and  Is  repairing  roads  as  they  are  damaged. 
This  Is  an  emergency  situation  in  Arkan- 
sas. Unless  and  until  financial  responsi- 
bility for  reconstruction  of  the  roads  which 
virtually  have  been  destroyed  Is  established, 
and  provision  Is  made  for  damage  which  will 
occur  In  the  future,  the  highway  commis- 
sion must  Interfere  with  performance  of  the 
contract  and  delay  Its  completion,  or  suffer 
the  loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  high- 
ways by  reason  of  circumstances  beyond  Its 
control. 

On  behalf  of  the  senior  .Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  McClellan.  and  myself.  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  fix 
financial  responsibility  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 


Under  Public  Law  85-767,  Augu-st  27,  1958, 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and 
used  for  repair  of  highways,  which  have  been 
or  may  be  used  for  training  of  the  Armed 
FcMxes,  10  bring  them  Into  suitable  condition 
for  such  training  purposes  and  for  repairing 
the  damage  caused  to  such  highways  by  the 
operation  of  men  and  equipment  In  such 
training. 

0\ir  amendment  is  an  extension  of  this 
authority.  It  would  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  defense  access  roads  shall  be 
available  to  pay  the  cost  of  repairing  damage 
caused  to  highways  by  the  operation  of  ve- 
hicles and  equipment  In  the  construction  of 
military  reservations  or  Installations  If  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  I^ads,  shall  determine  that  the 
State  hlghvAy  department  of  any  State  Is  or 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  such  damage  by 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  such  highways 
without  interference  or  delay  In  the  comple- 
tion of  a  contract  for  such  construction.  It 
would  apply  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  a  contract  holding  a  party  thereto  liable, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  In  fact  that  the 
construction  estimates  and  the  bid  of  the 
party  did  not  include  allowance  for  repairing 
such  damage. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  series  of  medical 
and  health-related  amendments  to  H  R. 
7035.  This  is  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  1962  fiscal  year  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  expert  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Hill  1 . 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  many  pro- 
posed changes  to  H  R.  7035.  Agency 
representatives  and  citizen  witnesses — 
both  professionals  and  laymen — have 
testified  on  the  important  unmet  needs 
of  American  medicine. 

THE    ISSUE    OF    HOW    MUCH    FUNDS   FOR    NTH 

The  biggest  single  issue  confronting 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  is,  as  I  see 
It.  "How  much  resources  should  be  made 
available  for  expanded  medical  research, 
in  particular  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health?" 

In  my  judgment — as  I  stated  in 
testimony  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations — the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  could  make  excellent  use  of 
considerably  expanded  resources  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Exactly  how  much  is  an  issue  which 
can  best  be  determined  by  the  expert 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
based  on  various  budgetary  analyses  sub- 
mitted to  It.  But  the  overriding  fact  is. 
in  my  judgment,  indisputable  that  this 
Nation  can  afford  to  spend  more  to  have 
human  lives  and  to  reduce  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

WE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO  WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO  DO 

Let  it  be  recalled  that  Congress  wisely 
authorized  to  NIH  $111  million  last  year 
to  combat  cancer.  Yet,  this  one  disease 
still  costs  the  Nation  perhaps  as  much  a,s 
$12  billion  a   year,  not  to  mention  tlie 


tragic  cost  in  human  life,  which  is 
infinitely  more  serious. 

This  past  month,  in  another  field.  Con- 
gress heard  President  Kennedy's  sound 
request  for  a  long-range  commitment  to 
explore  outer  space.  To  do  so.  we  mu.st 
spend  $10  to  $20  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  We  can  afford  to  spend  such 
sums,  because  we  must  spend  such  sums. 
Similarly,  we  can  afford  to  spend  more 
to  prevent  needless  and  premature  loss 
of  human  life  because  we  must  do  so. 

In  1961.  1.6  million  Americans  will  die 
from  all  causes.  If  we  can  save  100,000 
of  those  precious  lives — or  more — or 
fewer — and  if  we  can  save  uncounted 
thousands  in  years  to  come,  who  would 
dispute  that  this  is  a  sound  investment 
of  the  taxpayers'  resources? 

This  Nation,  as  I  have  often  stated, 
ha-s  no  resources  greater  than  its  human 
resources.  Its  human  capital  is  its  mo.st 
imp>ortant  capital.  The  United  States 
should  not  and  must  not  allow  that  capi- 
tal to  be  needlessly  reduced;  to  be  need- 
lessly impaired,  to  needlessly  suffer. 

SEVEN    COALS    IN    FIVE    AMENDMENTS 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  amend- 
ments which  I  am  offering  today  relat* 
not  to  the  issue  of  overall  sums  for 
health,  but  rather  to  a  few  of  the  many 
specialized  problems  which  I  have 
studied  over  the  past  several  years. 

These  particular  phases  covered  today 
are  seven  in  number;  they  are  contained 
in  four  amendments.  The  seven  objec- 
tives which  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  are; 

Elstablishment  of  two  regional  re- 
habilitation centers; 

Establishment  of  two  regional  instru- 
mentation centers: 

Authorization  of  foreign  currencies  for 
international  research,  at  not  less  than 
the  level  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion; 

Expanded  information  research  to  un- 
block the  choked  arteries  of  medical 
communications; 

An  inexpensive  study  of  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  costs  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity to  society; 

A  comparable  study  of  an  interna- 
tional medical  audio-visual  exchange 
program;  and 

A  consultative  study  of  coordinated 
Federal-State-local  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

MEMORANDUM    ON    EACH    AMENDMENT 

I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  which 
outlines  the  nature,  background  and 
piirpose  of  each  of  the  five  amendments. 

I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  this 
memorandum  be  print.ed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; and.  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum      bt      Senator      Hubert      H. 
Humphrey 

The  annual  appropriations  bill  for  tiie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  reviewed  by  two  of  the  most  compe- 


tent subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  These  subcommittees 
are  under  the  chairmanship,  respectively,  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill, 
and  of  Congressman  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Of  all  of  the  diligent  subcommittees  of 
the  two  Appropriations  Committees.  I  know 
of  no  two  which  work  harder  than  do  the 
subcommittees  on  this  particular  bill. 

Year  after  year,  the  Senate  and  House 
subcommittees  on  the  HEW  bill  have  pro- 
vided Invaluable  leadership  for  the  Nation's 
medical  effort.  This  year,  with  the  fine 
cooperation  of  HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Ribl- 
coff,  a  great  many  forward  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  through  new  provisions  in 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  7035. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  today  relates  to  a 
subject  which  has  already  received  deep  at- 
tention from  Senator  Hn-L  and  from  Con- 
gressman PoGARTY  and  their  colleagues  in 
this,  or  In  past  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  for  several 
of  these  amendments,  e.g.,  for  Information 
and  Instrumentation  research,  received  in;- 
{xjrtant  backing  In  May  1960  from  a  con- 
sultative committee  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  Senator  Hill 
had  personally  appointed. 

In  effect,  the  purpose  of  the  aniendments 
which  I  am  submitting  today  Is  to  add  ad- 
ditional Impetus  to  the  pertinent  work  by 
both  of  these  chairmen,  their  outstanding 
subcommittees  and   their  competent  staffs. 

BACKGROUND     FINDINGS     BY     SUBCOMMrTTEE 

Finally,  these  amendments  have  been  de- 
velopyed  over  the  course  of  a  study  conducted 
since  August  1958  by  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  which  1  am 
chairman.  This  study  has  already  resulted 
In  dozens  of  constructive  actions  throughout 
the  executive  branch. 

I  hope  that  additional  actions  contem- 
plated through  these  amendments  will  sim- 
ilarly result.  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 
however,  that  I  am  offering  these  amend- 
ments as  an  individual  Senator,  and  not 
on  behalf  of  the  sutx;ommlttee.  These  are 
my  personal  views,  based  on  facts  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  TTie  background 
facts  are  volum.inous.  Many  of  tliem  will  be 
found  in  the  subcommittees  series  of  pub- 
lications: 10  committee  prints.  2  volumes  of 
hearings.  2  appendix  volumes,  and  part  I  of 
its  report.  Senate  Report  142,  87th  Congress. 
Still  other  facts  are  to  be  published,  notably 
in  part  II  of  the  report 

THREEFOLD  PRESENTATION  ON  CACH 
AMENDMENT 

There  follows  now  for  each  proposed 
amendment:  (a)  Its  text,  (b)  Its  purpose. 
and   (c)    reasons  for  the   amendment. 

REGIONAL     INSTmmS     OF     REHABILrTATlON 

Text  of  amend-^ent 
On  page  21,  line  4.  strike  out  "$  19.250, 000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$21,250,000,  cf 
which  11,500.000  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
establishment  of  each  of  two  original  Insti- 
tutes of  rehabilitation." 

Purpose  of  amendment 
This   ametidment   accomplishes    these   ob- 
jectives: 

1.  It  Inserts  directly  In  the  bill  a  direc- 
tive which  le  now  contained  In  House  Rept^rt 
392  87th  Congress  a*  filed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  H  R    7035. 

2.  It  increases  tiie  sum  which  the  House 
report  urgefi  for  each  of  the  regional  insti- 
tutes from  $500,000  apiece  to  $1,600,000 
apiece. 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  additional  $2 
minion  available  for  the  two  centers.  It  raises 
the  overall  authorlzaiion  from  $19,250,000 
to  $21,250,000. 
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Reasons  for  the  amendment 
1.  The  concept  of  the  two  new  centers  is 
so  Important  that  It  would  be  helpful  to 
appropriate  funds  for  them  by  specifically 
referring  to  the  centers  in  the  bill  itself,  not 
merely  in  the  committee  report 

The  regional  centers  will  serve  to  open 
up  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  American 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  The 
Congress'  mandate  for  the  medically  oriented 
centers  should,  therefore,  properly  be  within 
the  appropriation  law,  not  merely  In  the 
report  on  the  law, 

3.  The  strong  case  for  the  centers  Is  sum- 
marized in  House  Report  392  page  12.  where 
considerable  earlier  testimony  at  the  House 
hearings  was  cited 

In  particular,  there  -.viU  be  found  in  the 
hearings,  commencing  or.  page  100  expert 
testimony  from  Dr  FYank  H  Krusen  presi- 
dent. Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Dr  Predericlc  A  Kotr.ke  chair- 
man. Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Each  of  these  distinguished  leaders  presented 
cogent  reasons  for  the  centers 

3  The  sum  of  $1,500,000  i.s  a  reasonable 
figure  for  each  of  the  centers  Although  the 
sum  of  tl  million  had  been  envisioned  orig- 
inally, the  lower  sum  would  m  the  Judgment 
of  many  experts,  prove  inadequate;  It  would 
represent   too  tight   an   operating   margin 

4.  It  should  be  emphasized  as  House  Re- 
port 392  does,  that — 

"These  institutes  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  medical  schools  which 
havo  develop)ed  a  comprehensive  program 
rf  undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and 
provide  comprehensive  medical  psychologi- 
cal, social  and  vocational  covmseling  and  af- 
filiated prevocatlonal  evaluation  services  for 
rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  pa- 
tients. Such  a  program  should  establish 
formal  arrangements  for  cooperation  with  a 
voluntary  comprehensive  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter providing  rehabilitation  services  on  a  re- 
gional basis  in  order  to  test  and  demon- 
strate how  university.  State,  and  voluntary 
agencies  can  cooperate  to  provide  rehabilita- 
tion services 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  that  this 
pilot  program  for  regional  institutes  for  re- 
habilitation be  established  to  study  the 
means  of  developing  adequate  facilities  for 
graduate  medical  education  and  research 
which  will  be  as  comprehensive  in  support  of 
the  development  of  rehabilitation  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  In  support  of 
the  categorical  medical   research   programs  " 

Note  that  the  House  report  wisely  stresses 
the  crucial  role  of  medical  .schoc^ls  with  'a 
comprehensive  program  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  curricula  in  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation." 

5  There  la  a  critical  need  for  two  model 
regional  rehabilitation  centers  which  would 
become  centers  of  excellence  in  medical  re- 
search and  training,  serving  as  examples 
of  the  high  caliber  standards  desirable  for 
future  programs  of  this  type  The  time  has 
come  to  proceed  full  speed  ahead  with  re- 
gional center  plans  at  universities  to  be 
chosen  by  the  appropriate  authorities. 

One  such  university  might  in  my  frank 
judgment,  be  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
There,  fullest  teamwork  would  l)e  available 
with  lai  the  world-renowned  Elizabeth 
Kenny  Foundation  whose  professional  com- 
petence is  undisputed  iii  the  Nation  as  well  as 
I  b  '  Stale,  county  and  local  governments. 

Action  r.ow  by  amendment  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  can  therefore  be  a  landmark 
In  Congress'  serving  of  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  citizens. 
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REGION.'^L    IVSTRUMENT.^TION    CENTERS 

Text  0/  ti^nrndment 
On    page    30,    line    9.    strike    out    "»119.- 
275,000"   and    Insert    "$122,275,000.    of   which 
•  1,500,000  shall  be  used  only  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  each  of  tw  i  rpgioiuil  centers  for 
biomedical  Instrumentation  for  tht  pur- 
jxise  of  research  In  medical  electronic  and 
other  instnimentatlon  ". 

Purpose  of  amendm.ent 
This  amendment  Is  designed  to  bring  Into 
reality  at  an  early  dale  a  goal  urged,  at  least 
in  general,  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; namely,  progress  in  research 
and  development  on  biomedical  instrumen- 
tation. 

Thus,  the  amendment  (a)  provides  for 
two  regional  Instrumentation  centers  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000  each,  (b)  makes  commen- 
surate provision  for  enlarging  the  authoriza- 
tion from  which  this  $3  million  would  be 
drawn:  l.e  .  Increase  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion for  research  and  training  from  $119,- 
275.000  to  $122,275,000 

Reasons  for  amendment 

1  House  Report  No  392  makes  a  strong 
case  for  moving  ahead  rapidly  In  Instru- 
mentation research.  It  points  out  (pp  20- 
21)  , 

"It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  that  medical  research  can  very 
significantly  benefit  from  cooperative  re- 
search with  scientists  in  the  fields  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering" 

It  cites  testimony  by  Dr  Howard  A  Rusk 
and  Mr  David  Rose  on  the  need  for  instru- 
mentation research   and  development. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
House  hearings  additional  comments  on  the 
specific  need  for  the  regional  instrumenta- 
tion centers 

(a)  Pa^es  726  tT  A  memorandum  by  Prof 
William  G  Kublcek  Ph  D  ,  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  Uni- 
versity of   Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

(b)  Pages  717  and  722  My  own  comments 
on  the  need  for  the  centers  Professor  Ku- 
blcek cites  this  striking  example  of  need  and 
opportunity: 

"In  spite  of  the  many   millions  of  dollars 
expended  for  heart  research  and   the  efforts 
by    scientists    in    virtually    all    countries    of 
the  world  to  improve  the  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  there   is  no  method  available  today 
to  provide  the  physician  with  a  continuous 
record   of   cardiac  output      Expensive,   com- 
plicated,    and     Inconvenient     methods     do 
exist  for  a  few  physicians  fortunate  enough 
to    have    a    large    hospital    laboratory    avail- 
able.    The  data   that  they  can  obtain  from 
these    methods    is    very    limited    and    grossly 
inaccurate      It    appears    to    be    within    the 
scope  of  electronics  to  develop  a  convenient 
and   rapid  method   to   measure   the  amount 
of  blood   pumped   by   the   heart    that   would 
be   adaptable   to   any   physicians   office   pro- 
cedures.    Development  of  such  a  device  will 
be  a  complex  research  program  utilizing  elec- 
trical  engineers,    physiologists,    and   mathe- 
maticians.    The    financial    return    to    com- 
mercial   companies   probably    would   not    be 
great  enough  to  warrant  expenditure  of  the 
development  funds  necessary  for  such  a  proj- 
ect.    However    to  the  patient  suffering  from 
cardiac   disease   such    an   Instrument   would 
provide  a  great  advance  In  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease.     Currently  available  electronic 
Instruments  can  provide  continuous  records 
of   pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure.     In  eval- 
uating   the    cardiac    patient    for    ability    to 
return  to  his  Job  or  to  his  previous  environ- 
ment the  physician  needs  to  know  the  re- 
ponse  of  the  heart  to  exercise      The  ability 
of  the  heart  to  pump  additional  amounts  of 
blood  during  exercise  is  the  one  vital  meas- 
urement that  the  average  physician  cannot 
make  today.     The  inability  of  the  physician 
to  accurately  judge  the  ability  of  the  heart 
to    pump    blood    under    exercise    conditions 
constitutes  a  hazard  to  all  cardiac  patients." 
2.  The    House    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions,   in    concluding   its   comments   on   the 
need  for  speeding  instrumentation  research, 
presented   this  sound    admonition    (p.   21): 
•  The    committee    encotitages    the    National 


Institutes    of    Health    to    more    vlgorotuly 
pursue  this  type  ot  activity." 

My  view  Is  that  NIH  should  Indeed  be  en- 
couraged to  move  ahead  In  this  work.  How- 
ever, there  is  every  reason  to  have  it  do  so 
Immediately  through  this  specific  means; 
i.e  ,  through  funding  of  the  two  cent«r8. 

This,  after  all.  is  not  a  new  problem  It 
does  not  require  more  study.  It  does  re- 
quire action — now — both  at  the  grassroots  of 
our  country  and  In  expanded  Instrumenta- 
tion research  at  the  campus  at  Bethesda.  I 
particularly  cite  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  medical  electronics,  and 
within  this  category,  advanced  research  with 
analog  and  digital  computers 

3.  The  most  notable  case  for  instrumenta- 
tion centers  was  made  in  the  report.  "Fed- 
eral Supfmrt  of  Medical  Research,"  as  filed 
by  a  consultative  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Bolsfeulllet  Jones.  This  committee  reported 
in  May  1960  to  Senator  Lismi  Hu.l,  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subconunlttee. 
with  an  outstanding  series  of  findings.  The 
Jor^es  report  stated  (p.  96):  'Funds  should 
be  appropriated  In  the  approximate  amount 
of  $5  million  to  initiate  the  establishment  uf 
centers  on  a  regional  basis  in  which  the  new 
developments  In  the  physical  sciences  {>er- 
mlttlng  increased  sp>eed.  accuracy,  and  com- 
plexity of  measurement  can  be  applied  to 
medicine." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Senator  Hiu. 
personally  has  time  after  time  emphasized 
his  own  strong  convictions  on  the  wisdom 
of  expanded  instrumentation  research.  In- 
cluding the  carrying  out  of  the  above  Jones 
committee  recommendation 

4  Studies  made  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Of>eratlon8  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations  show 
these  facts : 

I  a)  In  19<J0.  the  U.S.  Government  was 
spending  $2  billion  for  military  electronics 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

(b)  That  same  year,  the  US  Government 
weis  spending  only  $2  million  for  medical 
electronic  research. 

Obviously,  there  is  an  enormous  disparity 
between  the  two  figures  Obviously,  too. 
there  Is  tremendous  opportunity  to  capital- 
ize In  medical  electronics  on  many  of  the 
phenomenal  findings  and  Instruments  devel- 
oped In  the  $2  billion  worth  of  military- 
space  electronics  research. 

For  example,  the  microminiaturized  In- 
struments which  telemeter  physiological  data 
from  outer  space  are  already  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  clinical  use  But  clin- 
ical application  Is  developing  only  at  a  rather 
modest    pace. 

The  pace  can  be  accelerated  if  more  re- 
sources are  made  available  for  medical  In- 
strumentation research   and   development 

From  a  fiscal  standpoint  alone.  It  is  wide- 
ly recognized  that  tremendous  Increases  in 
medical  efficiency  and  considerable  man- 
power savings  will  become  possible  through 
monitoring  and  diagnosis  of  patients  by  elec- 
tronic means — under  appropriate  medical 
supervision   and  evaluation,   of  course. 

5.  Establishment  of  the  two  regional  cen- 
ters will  make  feasible  intrauniverslty.  in- 
terdisciplinary cooperation  which  Is  not  now 
feasible.  Departments  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing will  be  brought  into  closer  teamwork 
with  medical  colleges  and  teaching  hospitals 
Physicists,  blophyslclsts.  engineers,  bloni- 
mlsts,  M.D's,  chemists,  biochemists,  and 
many  other  specialized  experts  will  be  en- 
abled to  work  together  at  the  frontiers  of 
research    between  disciplines. 

6  The  amendment  for  two  regional  instru- 
mentation centers  can  prove  an  invaluable 
aid  In  the  service  of  medicine.  All  seven 
categorical  institutes,  as  well  as  the  Division 
of  General  Medical  Sciences,  would  find  in 
such  centers  strong  arms  for  medical  prog- 
ress In  their  particular  specialties,  as  well 
as  In  fields  which  overlap  between  Institutes 


rOXnCN  CTTMUCNCTES  FOR  INTKRNATTONAL 
RCSCAXCH 

Text  of  amendment 

On  page  33.  line  20,  insert  "Including  sup- 
port of  regional  research,  training,  and  ex- 
change programs."  after  "(74  Stat    364),'". 

On  page  33,  line  21,  strike  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,084,000''. 

Purpose  of  amendment 

This  amendment:  (a)  restores  foreign 
currency  funds  which  had  been  reduced  In 
H.R.  7035  below  the  level  requested  by  the 
administration; 

(bi  Reemphasizes  Congress'  interest  In  a 
regional  approach  This  point  was  made 
In  the  original  International  Research  Act. 
Public  Law  8©^  610,  namely  that  support 
was  authorized  for  regional  research,  train- 
ing, and  exchange  programs  "among  foreign 
countries"  and  not  merely  between  foreign 
countries  and   the   United   States. 

Reasons  for  amendment 

1  The  Public  Health  Service  has  dili- 
gently arranged  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  foreign  Institutions,  and  foreign 
investigators  for  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies In  the  amount  of  $10,084,000.  These 
agreements  have  already  Involved  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  to  negotiate. 

For  the  Congress  now  to  fund  the  activity 
at  a  level  lower  than  that  envisioned  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort.  Indeed,  the  entire  momentum 
of  International  medical  cooperation  would 
be  needlessly  slowed  down. 

2  The  House  committee  pointed  out  in  Its 
report  (p  36)  that  the  $8  million  it  allo- 
cated would  be  $4,293,000  above  the  amount 
appropriated  for  1961.  However,  there  Is  ev- 
ery reason  to  reach  the  fullest  level  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  fiiscal  year 
1962.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  others  and  I  had 
hoped  that  the  administration  would  propose 
a  still  higher  appropriation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  this  purpose. 

3  If  the  currencies  are  not  used,  there 
Is  a  worldwide  tendency  for  them  to  be 
dissipated  by  Infiallon.  It  is  far  better  to 
put  them  to  such  constructive  use.  as  this, 
rather  than  to  see  the  funds  depreciated  by 
the   rise  In  price  levels  abroad. 

4.  The  usage  of  foreign  currencies  for 
medical  research,  training,  and  exchange 
purposes  represents  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally accepted  and  applauded  uses  of 
such   currencies. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that 
out  of  all  the  many  ways  In  which  U.S.- 
owned  or  controlled  foreign  currencies  can 
be  used,  as  provided  by  statute,  almost  none 
has  been  used  to  a  lesser  degree  than  for 
this  medical  purpose.  We.  thus,  see  a  para- 
dox that  the  one  use.  which  more  than  any 
other,  could  bring  benefit  to  all  of  mankind 
is  one  of  the  least  exploited  to  date. 

5.  The  Subconamlttee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  has  fully 
documented  the  case  for  broadening  Inter- 
national medical  cooperation  through  both 
dollars  and  foreign  currencies.  The  two  ap- 
pendix volumes  which  we  published  to  our 
International  health  hearings  reprinted 
messages  from  all  over  the  world,  citing  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  International 
teamwork  In  cardiovascular  diseases,  cancer, 
neurological,  and  other  disorders. 

6.  There  has  been  strong  support  from 
the  medical  profession  for  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  this  purfxjse.  The  most  re- 
cent expression  of  such  support  came  In  an 
article  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  21,  1961,  which  stated: 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June  1962, 
the  outgoing  administration  had  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $10,890,000  In 
counterpart  funds  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  $1,372,000  for  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

"The  Kennedy  administration  made  no 
changes    In    these    reconunendatlons.     Last 


week  the  House  voted  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, but  reduced  the  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  to  $8  million. 

"It  Is  pmrtlcularly  tragic  that  the  program 
has  actually  been  curtailed.  In  that  funds 
will  be  available  In  only  seven  countries  for 
next  year,  compared  with  nine  In  the  cur- 
rent year. 

"IMMl£ASVRABLF.     bKNFKITS 

"Ignoring  the  unquestioned  scientific 
value  of  making  counterpart  funds  available 
for  international  research,  the  Health  for 
Peace  Act  offers  an  Immeasurable  opportu- 
nity to  help  the  United  States  erase  the 
synthetic  image  of  Itself  as  the  brandlsher 
of  atomic  bombs,  the  Nation  that  made 
Hiroshima  a  word  of  both  compassion  and 
hate. 

"Particularly  in  the  face  of  demonstrated 
Soviet  superiority  In  space.  It  is  propitious 
for  the  United  States  to  proclaim  a  program 
of  promoting,  organizing,  encouraging,  and 
helping  to  finance  International  cooperation 
against  disease  and  disability. 

"A  cure  or  a  reliable  method  of  controlling 
heart  disease  would  be  hailed  everywhere 
with  more  wonder  and  appreciation  than 
the  feat  of  Maj    Yuri  Gagarin. 

"A  breakthrough  on  cancer  would  trans- 
fix the  world  to  an  extent  that  would  dwarf 
the   Impact  of    the  first  man  on   the   moon. 

"For  the  Unlt«d  States,  as  leader  and 
sfKjnsor.  the  benefit  would  be  Immeasurable. 

"The  limited  steps  that  have  been  taken 
thus  far  In  implementing  the  "health  for 
peace'  program  have  been  hailed  by  all 
concerned  On  a  trip  to  the  Near  East  last 
November,  this  writer  heard  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  for  the  program  American 
ambassadors,  governmental  leaders  of  other 
nations,  scientists — all  were  most  enthusi- 
astic. To  them  it  represented  real  partner- 
ship. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  of  President  Kennedy's 
belief  In  the  'health  for  peace"  program  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  interest  In  its  Implemen- 
tation. Nor  can  the  lack  of  action  be  at- 
tributed to  financial  reasons. 

"The  moneys  to  be  expended  are  in  coun- 
terpart funds.  Such  funds  are  available  In 
amounts  equal  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  nations  where  they  could  be  used 
for  research.  Increased  taxes  are  not  In- 
volved There  will  be  no  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  United  States  " 

7.  Tlie  amendment's  reemphasls  of  region- 
al research,  training  and  exchange  progjrams 
would  serve  as  a  necessary  reminder,  both  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  Institutions,  that  the  United 
States  earnestly  desires  and  expects  regional 
teamwork  abroad. 

Senator  Hn.L's  Health  for  Peace  Act  had 
over  and  over  wisely  used  the  phrase,  "among 
foreign  countries"  In  denoting  U.S.  interest  In 
fostering  teamwork.  But  there  Is  danger  that 
this  regional  emphasis  may  be  downgraded 
in  favor  of  exclusively  bilateral  ties  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  great 
proven  virtues  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  that 
It  encouraged  foreign  countries  to  work  to- 
gether with  one  another  regionally,  rather 
than  simply  bilaterally  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  uneconomical  and  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect that  every  single  cooperating  foreign 
country  can  have  Its  own  specialized  mt-dlcal 
equipment  and  laboratories  to  carry  on  re- 
search In  a  broad  variety  of  medical  dis- 
ciplines or  that  it  can  or  should  rely  on 
U.S.  laboratories  It  Is  far  more  economical 
find  realistic  In  many  Instances  for  countries 
A  and  B  to  send  researchers  to  the  regional 
laboratories  of  nearby  country  C. 

Thus,  this  amendment  would  encourage 
countries  to  work  together  regionally  within 
Europe,  or  South  Asia,  or  Latin  America  or 
the  Middle  East,  rather  than  cooperate  solely 


with   the  United  States  across  the   Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  Is  Interested  In  encour- 
aging results.  This  is  one  way  to  expedite 
results — using  foreign  currencies  now  and 
on  a  regional  basis  insofar  as  Is  possible  and 
as  Is  agreeable  to  the  countries  concerned 

ACTivrriES    or    omcE    of    surgeon     crNF.RAL 
Text  of  amendment 

On  page  35,  line  2.  strike  out  "$5,275,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,795,000";  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  research  to  develop  techniques  and 
media  for  collecting  and  disseminating  In- 
formation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  301(a).  315.  404(b).  412(e),  414(d), 
and  424(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  of  sections  4(a)(1)  and  4ic)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  of  sec- 
tions 2(b)(2)  and  2(b)(4)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1955  (42  U.S.C.  1857a),  and  of  sec- 
tions 371  and  372(a)  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  Act  (42  U.SC.  275);  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  conducting  consultative  studies  on 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  disease  and 
disability  to  society;  and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  be  used  onlv  for  con- 
ducting consultative  studies  on  the  advisa- 
bility and  feasibility  of  establishing  an  In- 
ternational medical  audiovisual  exchange 
program. 

Purpose  of  amendment 

This  Is  an  omnibus  amendment  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
to  advance  medical  progress  tnrougn  three 
means : 

1.  Strengthen  information  and  communi- 
cations research  by  a  specific  allocation,  for 
the  first  time; 

2.  App>olnt  a  consultative  group  Vd  study 
the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  of  dise;i&e  and 
disability  In  society:    and 

3.  Appoint  a  consultative  group  to  advise 
on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  o!  estab- 
lishing an  international  medical  audio- 
visual  exchange  program. 

In  effect,  these  are  three  separate  amend- 
ments for  three  separate  purposes  Incor- 
porated within  one  package 

The  only  reason  the  three  provisions  are 
brought  together  Is  that  they  amend  one 
particular  section  of  the  bill:  that  .s.  they 
all  relate  to  responsibilities  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
He,  alone.  Is  in  a  position  to  spearhead  ac- 
tion along  these  lines. 

In  order  to  make  entirely  clear  the  three 
separate  goals,  however,  the  case  for  each 
phase  of  the  amendment  is  treated  sep- 
arately  below. 

Information-communications  research 
Purpose  of  Amendment  Provision 

The  goal  of  the  first  provision  Is  to  allo- 
cate for  the  first  time  a  separate  sum  for 
medical  information-communications  re- 
search. This  should  make  possible  a  head- 
on  assault  against  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  In  medicine  today — the  choking  of 
the  arteries  of  communication. 

The  new  sum  to  be  allocated  would  be 
$3.5  million.  In  order  to  authorize  this  sum. 
the  overall  amount  now  made  available  to 
the  Office  of  Surgeon  General  In  H  R.  7035 
would  be  Increased  by  that  figure  1  The 
final  two  phases  of  this  amendment  add  two 
additional  figures  of  $10,000  each  tor  two 
studies,  thus,  the  overall  Increase  ever  the 
level  in  H.R.  7035  would  be  $3.500.CKX)  plus 
J10.0O(J,   plus    $10,000    or    $3,520,000    In    all.) 

Reasons  for  Amendment  Provision 
Why   Is   the   specific   sum   of   $3.5   million 
needed  for  information -communications  re- 
search? 

1.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  wisely  In- 
corporated in  the  various  statutes  setting  up 
the  categorical  Institutes  and  other  Public 
Health  Service  activities  a  strong  mandate 
for  reporting  medical  information. 
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Indeed,  tiie  bulk  of  the  first  provision  15 
merely  a  recapitulation  of  Congress'  past 
directives  to  tiie  Surgeon  General  to  dis- 
seminate Information.  But  never  has  Con- 
gress provided  a  specific  sum  to  carry  out  re- 
search on  exactly  how  Information  should 
best  be  disseminated. 

The  m»re  publishing  by  the  Surgeon  C-en- 
erai's  Offloe  and  other  offices  of  piles  of  arti- 
cles, leaflets,  reports  Is  not  enough.  No  one 
knows  who  really  reads  and  uses  the  moun- 
tains of  literature  already  available. 

2  The  report  filed  by  the  Hiuse  Appro- 
priations Committee.  House  Report  392. 
states,  on  page  20,  the  case  for  better  and 
prompter  communication  and  applicatljn 
of  the  resrults  of  medical  research 

Fortunately,  It  Is  virtually  universally 
recognized  that  there  Is  a  critical  bottleneck 
between  la)  research  discovery  of  new  wr^y:: 
of  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  disea.se  and  i  b; 
clinical    application    of   the    new   findings. 

Hcrwever,  there  are  other  critical  bottle- 
necks In  comnnunlcatlons;  these  bottle- 
necks impede  communications  between  re- 
searchers, In  the  first  place. 

Clinicians  will  have  little  to  apply  unless 
researchers  first  make  and  authenticate  new 
discoveries.  If  medical  science  is  to  ad- 
vance, the  serious  breakdown  In  systematic 
communications  among  researchers  must 
first  be  corrected.  At  present,  the  break- 
down Is  being  attacked  by  only  a  patch- 
work of  effort.  The  amendment  provision 
Is  designed  to  replace  the  patch'Ajrk  with 
a  systematic  research  assault. 

3.  It  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  to  authorize- — as  we  rightly  did  - 
$590  million  for  NIH  in  the  lyttl  n.scal  year 
buj  to  fail  to  authorize  a  sum  of  $3  5  mil- 
lion for  research  on  how  best  to  communi- 
cate research  findings. 

The  best  research  in  the  world  will  be  of 
little  avail  unless  its  results  get  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  need  it  and  rA.n  use  it, 
that  means,  first,  fellow  researchers  and, 
then,  clinicians. 

4.  The  House  Appropriation.?  Committee 
concluded  its  request  for  action  on  com- 
munications research  with  this  statement 
(p.  20)  : 

"The  committee  will  expect  that  this 
whole  field  be  thoroughly  explored  and  th.tt 
the  NIH  will  be  prepared  to  present  a  full 
report  on  the  potentials  and  a  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  a  program  to  rench  these  po- 
tentials at  the  hearings  next  year  " 

The  provision  which  Is  being  ottered  tijday 
would  go  two  steps  further  than  the  House 
committee   urged: 

(a)  It  would  broaden  the  concept  of  com- 
munications research  so  that  it  includes,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  critical  problem  of 
conununlcatlons  between  researchers; 

( b  I  It  would  end  delay  by  making  this 
matter  a  budgetary  Une  item  inxmediately. 
Thus,  the  Public  Health  Service  would  have 
a  specific  sum  from  which  tj  draw  in  con- 
ducting Its  communications  research  and  It 
would  report  specifically  on  the  line  Item  at 
the  hearings  on  next  year's  appropriations 
bill, 

5.  The  vastaess  of  t^wiay's  re.search  effort 
maJtes  systematic  commu  meat  ions  study  Im- 
perative. 

In  the  1*60  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  was  supporting  more  than  22,000 
biomedical  research  projects.  At  that  time 
the  blosclences  information  exchange  regis- 
tered more  than  90,000  invest:gator«;  iiiciud- 
Ing  40.000  senior   investigators 

It  is  estimated  tliat  more  than  a  q  larter  of 
a  million  articles  are  published  e.icii  year  in 
medical  Journals,  and  )rie  estimate  Is  that 
for  every  article  that  1?^  p\ib!ished,  there  are 
three  more  which  are  s\ibmltted  but  are  not 
published 

The  end  result  Is  that  b-.-.rted  In  the  moun- 
tains of  data  may  be  Invaluable  clues  to  the 
conquest  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  neurologi- 
cal dlseaae,  and  other  problems  But  until 
we    learn    to   unblock    the    arteries   of    com- 


miir.icatl   ns,  researchers  will  not  be  able  to 
make  gX)d  use  of  these  findings. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  researcher  today  can 
flna  the  time  to  cover  literature  In  his  own 
field,  much  less  in  related  fields.  He  cannot 
keep  vip  with  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lisiied,  much  less  with  what  study  Is  now  In 
process  i  much  of  which  may  never  reach 
publication  at  all) . 

6.  Among  the  communications  questions 
which  should  be  studied  are  these:  To  what 
extent  do  researchers  now  use  the  varlotis 
information  resources  available  to  them,  that 
is  t  >  what  oxten',  for  example,  do  they  read 
prim.w  journals,  as  well  as  specific  abstract 
and  index  publications?  If  they  do  not  use 
them  surficiently.  why  not?  Whit  can  bo 
done  to  help  correct  the  reasons  for  under- 
usage? 

How  useful  are  s\-mposla  and  larger  con- 
ferences which  have  long  been  a  mainstay 
of  commuiucatlons?  How  can  symposia  and 
larger  c<n;erences  be  made  optimally  effec- 
tive ' 

How  Aiseful  are  review  articles  and  bibliog- 
raphies of  review  articles'' 

To  what  extent  can  newer  methods  of 
communications,  such  as  closed -circuit  tele- 
vision, strengthen  the  communications 
process'!' 

There  are  dozens  of  other  related  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  re- 
search. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  eon- 
ducting  limited  'esearch  on  Info-roatlon 
questions,  e.g..  as  regards  electronic  data 
processing  systems.  But  NSP  cannot  do  for 
medical  science  what  medical  science  should 
do  for  Itself:  namely,  study  communications 
problems  as  they  relate  specifically  to  medi- 
cal science. 

7.  The  $3.5  million  which  Is  suggested  for 
Information-communications  research  Is  ac- 
tually a  conservative  level  of  funding  for  this 
purpose.  The  Jones  consultative  committee 
had  recommended: 

■  1  Support  of  communications  research: 
Fu:id3  should  be  appropriated  In  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  $4.5  million  to  support 
a  greatly  Increased  research  effort  on  meth- 
ods of  data  processing,  literature  analysU. 
and  Information  retrieval  In  both  the  Intra- 
mural and  extramural  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  In  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

"2.  Dissemination  of  findings  of  medical 
research:  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
should  also  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
ways  and  means  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
both  research  and  practicing  ph\'slclans  new 
medical  knowled^je  and  techniques,  presented 
in  the  most  objective  form  possible  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  Informed  opinion  avail- 
able."' 

Thus,  the  amount  which  Is  recommended 
by  this  amendment  on  an  experimental  basis 
Is  $1  million  less  than  that  which  the  Jones 
committee  had  urged. 

The  amount  Is,  however,  larger  than  the 
$1  million  which  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  spending  on  Information  and 
commtmicatlons  research  each  year.  This 
figure  was  cited  In  the  Augxist  1960  hearing, 
conducted  by  our  subcommittee,  on  the 
subject  of  "CDordinatlon  of  Biomedical  Re- 
search Activities  In  Federal  Agencies'  (p. 
46  I. 

8.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  specific  reason  to  place  this  research  re- 
sprnslblllty  In  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  reason  Is  that  certain  of  the  In- 
formation and  communications  research 
phases  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  other  phases  by 
the  Bureau  cf  State  Services,  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Services,  or  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  The  Stirgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  is  the  one  who  can  best 
determine  which  of  these  various  arms 
should  handle  particular  phases  of  the  re- 
search problem. 


B    Provision   for   study   o]   costs   of   disease 
Text  of  Provision 

The  text  of  thla  amendment  will  be  found 
In  the  provision  of  $10,000  for  "conducting 
consultative  studies  on  the  direct  and  In- 
direct coets  of  disease  and  disability  to 
society." 

Reasons  for  Provision 

1.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  have  ever  had  a  rounded,  detailed, 
and  documented  report  on  how  much  all 
disease  and  disability  cost  society. 

What  has  been  available  heretofore  has 
been  solely  a  series  of  Isolated  reports  on  how 
much  this  disease  or  that  disease  costs 
society. 

These  past  estimates  have  been  useful; 
but  they  have  not  been  and  could  not  b« 
definitive. 

The  Senate  and  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committees  have  often  published  many  of 
these  estimates,  as  representing  the  best  In- 
formation available.  Both  committees  have, 
for  this  purpose,  drawn  on  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  the  respective  Institutes  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  on  many 
professional  and  voluntary  organizations. 
The  latter  groups  in  turn,  have  indicated 
that  the  estimates  which  they  have  made 
represent  the  best  which  they  could  make 
under  the  circumstances. 

Two  estimates  by  two  different  sources 
even  on  one  disease  and  disability  tend  to 
exhibit  wide  variations,  because  of  the  In- 
herent difficulties  Involved  and  because  of 
differences  In  premises  and  economic  yard- 
sticks. 

2.  The  fact  is  that  It  takes  far  more 
knowledge  than  a  medical  specialist  alone 
posresses  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  authorita- 
tive estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  one  disease, 
much  less  many  diseases,  to  society.  It 
takes  the  knowledge  and  competence  of 
economists,  statisticians.  Insurance  actu- 
aries, etc. 

Thus.  If  this  provision  of  the  amendment 
Is  enacted,  the  Surgeon  General  would  ap- 
point a  consultative  group,  comprised  of 
representatives  with  all  the  necessary  skills. 
From  their  study  would  come  for  the  first 
time: 

(a)  A  universally  acceptable  report  on  the 
toll  taken  by  disease  and  disability; 

(b)  A  series  of  ground  rules  for  making 
future  estimates,  so  that  the  wide  variations 
now  present  In  estimates  would  tend  to  be 
reduced 

3.  Presently  available  estimates  are,  as 
noted,  quite  useful.  They  provide  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  some  degree  of 
perspective  on  how  much  of  a  toll  la  being 
exacted  on  the  Nation  because  of  disease  and 
disability. 

For  example,  the  Nation  has  learned  from 
the  National  Safety  Council  that  In  the 
decade  of  the  1950's.  all  types  of  accidents — 
highway,  home,  and  Job — have  cost  $100  bil- 
lion. 

That  enormous  figure  sheds  light  on  how 
long  a  distance  we  still  have  to  go  In  moving 
ahead  with  accident  research. 

The  National  Health  Education  Committee 
In  Its  authoritative  1961  report,  "Facts  on 
the  Major  Killing  and  Crippling  Diseases  In 
the  United  States  Today,"  notes  that  the 
cc/st  of  disability,  based  on  data  compiled  In 
the  National  Health  Survey,  may  mean  that 
wage  losses  alone  aggregate  $6  billion. 

Wage  losses  are.  however,  but  one  of  many 
types  of  losses  Other  examples  could  be 
cited  from  other  fields. 

4.  There  follows  an  excerpt  from  my  pre- 
pared conunents  In  the  record  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  H.R.  7035 
(p.  724): 

"May  I  qviote  our  subcommittee's  report, 
Senate  Report  142.  87th  Congress  ipp.  294, 
297)  : 

••  'Many  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
agencies  have  estimated  from  time  to  time 
the  cost  to  society  of  the  particular  disease 
or  social  problem  with  which  they  are  con- 
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cerned  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  by 
mental  health  exp?rts  that  mental  illness 
costs  the  Nation  $15  bllluin  a  year,  and  by 
cancer  experts  that  cancer  costs  the  Nation 
$12  billion  a  year  Highway  authorities  say 
that  road  accident*  cost  the  Nation  $6  bil- 
lion a  year 

"  Medical  experts  and  social  workers  have 
given  varying  estimates  as  to  costs  (jf  such 
problems  as  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction, 
mental  illness,  and  other  medical-social 
pr<iblems 

•■'Variation  In  premises  and  yardsticks 
It  Is  evident  in  })€rufinii  most  estimates  that, 
as  might  be  expected,  widely  varying  eco- 
nomic and  statistical  assumptions,  defini- 
tions, and  yardstick.'  are  u.'^ed  With  the  best 
of  Intentions,  even  the  m'lst  highly  qualified 
authorities  might  end  up  with  widely  diver- 
gent guesses  ' 

"Our  reptiri  then  quotes  an  article  by  a 
Public  Health  exper     as  f(jllow6 

"  'Voluntary  and  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  specific  diseases  have  developed 
or  i>sed  such  estimntes  to  further  pr'^grams 
of  medical  researc  i  antl  disease  control. 
They  have  financed  studies  of  these  costs  to 
give  them  a  tixjl  to  describe  the  size  ol  the 
problem  In  public  discussion  Review  of 
these  studies  Indicates  clearly  the  need  for 
development  of  a  conceptual  franiework  for 
such  estimates,  for  a  clearer  formulation  of 
their  assumptions  t.nd  limitations,  and  for 
Indication  of  the  f.reas  In  which  relevant 
data   still    need    to   be   collected' 

"Senate  Report   l^t2   then  stales: 

•■  It  Is  the  staffs  judgment  that  It  would 
be  In  the  Interest  of  the  US  Government 
to  develop  in  coop*  ration  with  private  au- 
thorities a  sourd  economic-statistical 
framework  1r,r  estimating  the  toll  of  disease 
and  disability  ' 

'In  this  way  we  could  see  both  sides  of 
the  ledger,  so  to  speak  How  much  society 
Is  paying  because  of  the  toll  of  disease  and 
disability,  how  much  Si.>clety  is  spending 
to  prevent,  cure,  and  ameliorate  disease  and 
disability  " 

5  The  C(>nsultatl  .e  study  would,  at  mini- 
mal cost,  provide  a  very  useful  yardstick  for 
congressional    and    public    understanding 

C    Provision  for  study  of  internatiotial  med- 
ical audiovisual  exchange 
Text  cf  Provision 
The    final    phase    >f    the   omnibus    amend- 
ment   is   a  provision   for  $10,000  for  use   for 
"conducting  consul -atlve  studies  on  the  ad- 
visability  and    feasi:5illty   of  establishing   an 
International   Medical  Audiovisual  Exchange 
Program 

Purpose  of  Provision 
This  provision  Ui  designed  to  capitalize 
upon  the  great  we.Uth  of  audiovisual  ma- 
terials which  are  r.ot  fully  utilized  in  our 
own  country  and  which  are  even  less  utilized 
In  exchanges  throughout  the  world. 

Reasons  for  Amendment 

1.  Medical  audlOA  isuals  are  Indispensable 
tools  for  two  goals: 

(a)  Furthering  International  research:  and 

(b)  Furthering  International  technical 
assistance  in  health 

2.  The  United  States  Is  the  greatest  single 
producer  of  medhral  audlovlsuals  of  all 
types — motion  pictures,  film  strips,  slides, 
tape  recordings,  clewed  circuit  television. 

Many  groups  have  Important  collections  of 
medical  audlovlsuals;  notably  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry,  voluntary  health  organizations  and 
other  sources. 

In  addition.  In  the  Federal  Government, 
many  agencies  produce  and  use  medical 
audiovl.suals,  largely  for  training  purposes. 
Tliese  Include,  notably,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  Veterans'  Administration; 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  others,  or- 
ganized through  the  Interd<?partmental 
Commltteee  on  Medical  Training  Aids, 


There  is  a  strong  view  that  a  more 
ccKjrdinated  system  in  our  own  country 
Would  help  reap  greater  benefits  from  medi- 
Cit;  audlovlsuals  for  our  own  citizens. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  film  catalogs: 
no  one  source  knows  for  sure  what  other 
sources  already  possess  or  what  films  they 
may   be    in    the    process    of   making 

3  The  greatest  frontier  of  opportunity  ap- 
parently lies  m  Increased  International  ex- 
change At  present,  such  exchange  is  l.mlted. 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  but  a  small  trickle 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency,  through  Its 
offices  abroad,  shows  a  small  number  o:  medi- 
cal audlovlsuals  to  foreign  peoples  In 
emerging   areas. 

Experts  interested  In  advancing  the  health 
of  emerging  countries  have  emphasized  to 
the  committee  that  the  establishmen :  of  an 
expanded  International  Medic, il  Audi  ivi.>iual 
Exchange  Program  might  generate  t-emen- 
dous  good  will  for  the  United  States  and 
might  help  raise  health  standards  anc  medi- 
cal education  abroad. 

4  Strong  support  has  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  For  ex- 
ample Bishop  Edward  Swanstrom.  executive 
director,  N.C  W C.  wrote  me  In  a  letter  of 
May  19.  1961 

"We  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  a 
number  of  our  directors  and  coworkers  from 
various  areas  In  Asia  and  Africa  All  agree 
that  such  a  program  would  be  ex-.remely 
valuable  to  the  medical  persotinel  and  in- 
stitutions overseas.  In  the  past  we  have 
often  regretted  our  Inability  to  suppl;,-  many 
of  these  educational  Items  which  are  s-j  sorely 
needed 

"The  consensus  of  feeling  I  have  roted  Is 
that  such  visual  aids  will  not  only  b«  useful 
In  Improving  the  level  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  but  will  be  of  g:-eat  as- 
sistance In  our  programs  for  health  and 
hygiene  Several  directors  asked  that  an  im- 
mediate priority  be  given  to  films  aid  aids 
explaining  TB  and  Its  various  remedies, 
malaria,  leprosj-,  and  other  tropical  ciseases 

"We  sincerely  triist  that  this  first  step  to- 
ward wholehearted  support  of  oversea 
medical  work  will  meet  with  early  success." 

The  Christian  Medical  Society  has  likewise 
long  been  Interested  In  medical  audlo- 
vlsuals. Expert  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  have  Informally  In- 
dicated strong  support  for  the  concept  of  a 
consultative  study,  particularly  m  terms  of 
new  research  films 

Outstanding  medical  specialists  such  as 
the  famous  cardiovascular  surgecn,  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey,  of  Baylor  University,  have 
likewise  Indicated  strong  support  of  a  con- 
sultative study,  such  as  Is  being  p-oposed 
today. 

5.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  Stat,<  s  make 
a  sizable  Investment  In  medical  motion 
pictures  produced  by  Federal  agencies.  Once 
that  Investment  has  been  made,  the  Issue  Is. 
"how  best  to  capitalize  on  the  liives-ment  " 

If  two  or  three  prints  are  made  l)ut  are 
not  sufficiently  circulated,  obviously  the  in- 
vestment may  not  pay  as  handsome  a  return 
as  If  an  adequate  number  of  prin's  were 
niade  and  were  circulated  among  potential 
users 

To  run  off  too  few  prints  is  costly;  to  run 
off  too  many  prints  would  likewise  be  costly. 

The  question  Is,  What  Is  the  optimum 
number?  What  represents  the  mos;  effec- 
tive use  of  a  given  film? 

7.  There  are  many  complex  pioblems 
which  would  have  to  be  studied  before 
setting  up  an  International  exchani^e  pro- 
gram. Should  the  program  be  handled  by 
a  Federal  agency,  or  by  a  private  agency? 
If  by  a  private  agency,  should  Federal  funds 
be  made  available — In  whole  or  In  part? 

Should  materials  other  than  motion  pic- 
tures be  formally  exchanged,  eg,  tape  re- 
cordings, slides,  three-dimensional  exhibits? 
Should  other  health-related   professions   be 


covered  eg  .  films  on  nursing  pharmacy. 
veterinary  science' 

Should  materials  on  technical  specialties, 
e  g  medical  technology,  therapy,  etc.,  be 
handled? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions,  a 
consultative  study,  with  broad  representa- 
tion of  the  many  skills  and  viewpoints  in- 
volved, would  be  necessary  Cos'.s  would 
have  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  benefits 
under  alternative  possibilities  evaluated 

The  Congress  could  then  decide  what.  If 
anything,  should  be  done  which  is  not  now 
being  done  at  home  and  abroad  as  regards 
medical  audlovlsuals 

STUDY     ON     PROGRAMS    rOK     MENTALLY     RETARDED 

Tej:t  of  amendment 

On  page  43  line  15  strike  out  "$2,382,000." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,392,000  (of 
which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  condu>  ting  a 
consultative  study  on  the  formulation  of  a 
c<-'ordlnated  Federal.  State  and  local  pro- 
gram  for   the   mentally   retarded'.'. 

Purpose  of  amendment 
This  amendment  has  as  Its  goal  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Secretary  of  Health  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  of  a  consultative  study 
group  to  dc\elop  a  definitive  analysis  and 
report  on  one  of  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  Nation — Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded 

The  cost  of  the  consultative  study  would 
not  exceed  $10,000  Thus,  the  Secretary  s 
available  funds  would  be  increased  by  that 
amount,  1  p     from  $2,382,000  to  $2,392,000. 

Reasons  for  arncndment 

1  Mental  retardation.  It  should  be  noted. 
represents  one  of  the  most  serious  drains 
on  the  Nations  human  resources  It  in- 
volves an  estimated  3  percent  cf  our  popu- 
lation, meaning  around  5  4  million  people 
It  results  in  costs  of  not  less  than  $500  mil- 
lion per  year  in  identifiable  expenditures 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
alone. 

In  addition,  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  In- 
dividual families  to  provide  special  care  for 
the  mentally  retarded  at  home  add  up.  by 
conservative  estimate,  to  not  less  than  an 
additional  $500  million 

And  these,  it  must  be  emphasized,  are  only 
the  tangible,  financial  costs,  based  upon  such 
data  as  is  available.  The  data  is  not  defini- 
tive, for  the  reasons  earlier  stated,  but  it 
gives  some  Insight  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem 

2  A  problem  of  this  mammoth  dimension 
cannot  be  adequately  met  by  a  mere  patch- 
work of  programs 

■What  is  needed  is  the  closest  possible  vol- 
untary teamwork  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  by  public  and  private  groups, 
professionals  and  laymen.  Experts  in  the 
field  realize  the  need  for  coordination,  but 
at  present,  there  is  neither  a  mandate  nor 
a  blueprint  for  It.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  man- 
date and  the  blueprint. 

Numerous  specialized  offices  in  the  HEW 
Department  are  Involved,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Children's  Bureau  All  of 
these  organizations  have  made  splendid 
contributions  toward  meeting  the  problem 
All  would  play  an  Important  role  In  prepar- 
ing the  report  contemplated  by  this  amend- 
ment. But  grassroots  and  national  leaders 
in  voluntary  groups,  like  the  National  As.«;o- 
clatlon  for  Retarded  Children.  In  profes- 
sional groups,  like  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  the  Association  on  Mental 
Deficiency — would  also  play  an  important 
part  in  developing  what  I  believe  could  be 
a   landmark   toward    new   action. 

3  The  research  phase  alone  on  mental  re- 
tardation is  an  enormous  one.     It  Involves 
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pubiic  and  private  research,  study  by  the 
National  Institute  of  ^feurologlcal  Disease 
and  Blindness,  the  National  Institute  f  jt 
Mental  Heaith  and  other  Federal  units.  It 
ip.c'.udfs  the  historic  collaborative  study  on 
perinatal  problems,  which  of  course.  ci;ts 
across  the  board  to  a  host  of  research  areas 
A  consultative  study  as  prop<ised  by  this 
amendment  could  look  at  the  big  picture" 
of  ail  biomsdical  research,  bearing  !>n  mental 
retardation-  its  cause,  diagnosis.  the.r:\pv  i  t  j 
the  exteut  possible  i ,  etc. 

4.  Fortunately,  H  R  7035.  hite  earlier  ap- 
proprlatit  n  bills,  taites  significant  note  of 
t';-.e  retard.i-lon  pr'  b;em.  H  R,  7035  soundly 
provides  $1  mill;  jr.  more  i  r  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded;  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  needs  in  this  field  It  Is.  how- 
ever, but  one  of  the  many  ph.uses  it  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded— medical,  ed- 
ucational, vocational,  parental,  community, 
etc. 

5.  One  of  the  virtues  of  taking  a  rounded 
look  at  the  total  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded is  that  it  will  bring  to  light  what 
might  be  termed  gap  areas."  In  other 
words,  we  will  find  o';t  what  Is  now  lacking 
In   services    to   the   mentally  retarded 

6  There  Is  much  to  be  gamed  ^uid  nothiiig 
to  lose  from  a  consultative  study  of  this 
nat  ore . 

Surgeon      generals"      consultative      proup.s 
have  in  the   pas'    provided  invaluable  guid- 
ance. i«  have  HEW  Secretary  advisory  groups 
such  as  the   jne  prop.;>sed  here't; 

The  need  for  this  partlcilar  study  has 
been  carefully  determined:  Its  direct  and 
Indirect  dividends  could  be  Immense  t<-> 
literally  milU  ins  of  families  across  the 
Nation  It  would  lay  the  basis  :'  r  -Aei:- 
rounded.  instead  of  piecemeal  or  ad  hoc 
action  In  the  future 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,    1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS  <for  himself  and  Mr 
Keating'  submitted  an  am"^ndment.  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  7445'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureau.>,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  .\ppropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PEACE  CORP.=^— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  DorcL.^s.  Mos-s.  and  Neu- 
BERGER  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  2000. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps,  which 
I  introduced  on  June  1  on  Lehaif  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Ftjlbright.  Pell, 
Clark.  Sittth  of  Massachusetts,  McGee. 
Hart,  and  Gorp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  INDIVID- 
UALS FROM  OLD-AGE.  SURVI- 
VORS. AND  DISABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM  —  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR      OP      BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  June  7,  1961  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
ClarkJ  introduced  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
coverage   under   the  old-age,   survivors. 


and  disability  insurance  program  self- 
employed  individuals  who  hold  certain 
reliaious  beliefs. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  worthy  bill. 
I  have  du^cus-sed  the  proposal  of  my  ap- 
pearing as  a  cospoii.sor  of  the  bill  with 
th.r-  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  has  agreed. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  may  appear  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  bill  2031. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954 — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  yesterday  I  introduced  S. 
2069  On  the  next  printing  of  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire;  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EN- 
ACTMENT OF  THE  HOMESTEAD 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
June  7,  the  names  of  Senators  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Morse,  and  Proxmire 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  <S.  2027  >  to  provide  for  the 
i.sf^uance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
.stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
aiiMiver'^ary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Homestead  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis 'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  on 
June?.  1961. 


OP>SERVANCE  OF  CENTF^'NIAL  OF 
I-JSACTMFJS'T  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD 
ACT  — AnniTIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  JOLNT   RKSOLLTION 

Under  tlie  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  7,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  HtrMPHFKY,  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota. McCarthy,  Morse,  and  Proxmire 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ob.servance  of  the  centen- 
nial of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead 
Act.  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  'for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) ,  on  June  7,  1961. 


H<  .USE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  7218)   "An  act  to  pro- 

vidt'  that  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
thousand  officers  and  members,"  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ROBERT  M.  McKINNEY 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  SWITZER- 
LAND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  recc'ived  the  noniination 


of  Robert  M    McKinney,  of  New  Mexi- 
co, to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzerland. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  14,  1961,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  the  following  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions! 

S.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  of  America.  Incorporated,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

3.  1852.  An  act  to  authorize  approprlationa 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  tmd  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S. J  Res  65  Joint  reeolutlon  desli^natlng 
the  week  of  May  13-19.  1962.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  14,  1M2,  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  3PARKMAN: 
Address  entitled  "Economic,  Social,  and 
Political  Implications  of  Community  De- 
velopment," deUvered  at  the  closing  aee- 
elnn  of  the  Inter -Regional  Conference  on 
Community  Development,  May  6,  12,  Seoul. 
Korea. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri  to   the   American    Stockyards   Associa- 
tion, at  St.  Joseph.  Mo  .  on  June  7,  IMl. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
Address    delivered    by    Secretary    of    Labor 
Goldberg  at  dedication  of  Library  of  Hebrew 
l7nlon  CoUege-JewUh   Institute   of   Religion. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3,  1961. 

By  Mr.  WILET : 
Article  entitled  "How  To  Start  Things 
Booming  Again,"  written  by  the  Honorable 
Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
published  In  This  Week  magazine  of  June 
18,  1961. 


DEFEINSE  CONIIiACT   AWARDS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating]  renewed  his  criti- 
cism of  what  he  termed  a  "great  dis- 
parity" in  the  distribution  of  defense 
work. 

In  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  June 
6,  Senator  Keating  stated  that  the  Kap 
in  the  distribution  of  defense  procure- 
ment dollars  is  apparently  increasing, 
rather  than  decreasing,  under  the  new 
administration.  He  pointed  out  that 
"one  State,  which  is  neither  the  biggest 
nor  the  most  populous,  gets  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  value  of  all  military  prime 
contract  awards';  and  that  "during  the 
first  3  months  of  1961,  California  Kot 
23.3  percent  of  defense  procurement 
dollars — more  than  twice  as  much  as 
New  York." 

Since  Senator  Keating  continues  to 
make  his  charges  on   an   area   basis,   I 
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should  like  to  point  out  that  the  State 
of  California  comprises  an  area  of 
156  750  square  miles.  The  area  of  six  of 
the  industrial  Slates  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board totals  123.158  .•■quare  miles  Yet 
these  States  combined,  smaller  in  size 
than  California,  received  32  6  percent 
of  the  dcfen.se  contracts  during  the  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
These  States  are  New  York,  Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maryland — a  contiguous  bloc 

In  his  June  6  remarks,  Senator  Keat- 
ing also  made  the  statement  that  by 
comparison  to  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, the  present  administration 
"seems  to  he  causing  a  real  depression 
for  New  York  State  defense  contractors." 

Without  arguing  Senator  Kx..ting's 
point,  I  wish  to  cite  some  figures  to  .show 
that  California's  defense  industry  also 
has  its  problems. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Bank  of 
America  indicate  that  employment  in 
California's  defense  industry  complex  in 
March  of  this  year  was  more  than 
20,000  jobs  less  than  Its  peak  in  1959. 
Employment  in  aircraft  categories  was 
48.000  below  its  1959  peak.  The  report 
notes  that — 'no  precise  measurement  of 
California's  total  share  of  defense 
procurement  expenditures  Is  possible 
owing  to  the  lack  of  detailed  data  on  the 
amount  and  geographical  distribution  of 
sut>contracting  and  the  location  of  spe- 
cific work  done  under  prime  contracts." 

The  Bank  of  America  report  also 
shows  that  83  percent  of  California's 
total  labor  force  were  unemployed  in 
March  1961.  an  increase  of  37  8  percent 
over  1960.  This  represents  an  unem- 
ployed force  of  540,000,  or  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  unemployed 
of  5,495,000  I  may  add  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  in  its  May  13  report, 
places  California's  State  insured  un- 
employment at  6.8  percent — compared 
with  6  1  percent  for  New  York,  and  5  9 
percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  return  to  Senator  Keating's  charge 
of  "great  disparity  "  in  the  distribution 
of  defense  work  in  the  United  States: 

On  April  24  of  this  year.  I  made  some 
extended  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  defense  procurement  con- 
tracts. At  that  time  I  called  attention 
to  the  explanatory  f-,x:^tn';)tes  that  ac- 
company the  regularly  issued  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  entitled  "Mili- 
tary Prime  Contract  Awards  by  State." 
No  reading  of  the  figures  m  the:  e  report.s 
should  be  made  without  the  benefit  of 
this  explanatory  language.  I  regret  that 
in  making  this  assertions  on  the  matter 
of  defen.se  contract  awards.  Senator 
KxATiNG  fails  to  read  thi.s  very  im- 
portant language  into  the  Record. 

I  think  the  footnotes  bear  a  rereading 
at  this  F>oint : 

It  Is  emphasized  that  data  on  prime  con- 
tracts by  State  do  not  provide  any  direct 
Indication  as  to  the  State  In  which  actual 
production  work  Is  done  For  the  majority 
of  the  contracts  with  manufacturers,  the 
data  reflect  the  location  of  the  plant  where 
the  product  will  be  finally  processed  and 
assembled.  Construction  contracts  are 
sbown  for  the  State  where  construction  is  to 
be  performed.  However,  for  some  contracts 
with  large  companies  with  more  than  one 
plant,  and  for  contracts  with  service,  whole- 
sale, or  other  distribution  firms,  the  location 


Is    usually    the    address    of    the    contractor's 
main  office. 

More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ports refer  to  prime  contracts  only,  and  can- 
not In  any  way  reflect  the  distribution  of  the 
very  substantial  amount  of  material  and 
component  fabrication  and  other  subcon- 
tract work  that  may  be  done  outside  the 
State  where  flnal  assembly  or  delivery  takes 
place. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  distorted  picture 
if  wfc  fail  to  use  this  language  as  a  back- 
drop in  interpreting  the  figures  on  mili- 
tary prime  contract  awards. 

In  any  case,  the  F>oint5  that  Senator 
Keating  raises  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
basic  criteria  used  in  granting  defense 
contracts  are  neither  geography,  nor  un- 
employment, nor  r>olitics.  They  shy 
clear  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  makes  its  awards,  first  and  fore- 
most, on  the  basis  of  capability,  expe- 
rience, and  cost. 

In  California,  we  have  the  experienced 
personnel,  the  plant  capability,  and  the 
product  quality  that  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  the  best  r>ossible 
product  at  the  lowest  possible  total  cost. 
For  more  than  25  years  the  United 
States  has  turned  to  concerns  in  Cali- 
fornia for  most  of  its  aeronautical  and 
aerospace  needs.  As  a  result,  we  have 
built  up  the  comprehensive  capacity  to 
tackle,  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  time,  almost  every  phase  of 
producing  the  modern  weapons  of  war. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  our  Nation's  history,  and  we  can- 
not allow  defense  procurement  to  be 
awarded  on  any  basis  other  than  compe- 
tence and  excellence.  As  long  as  great 
numbers  of  people  who  possess  the  nec- 
essary skills  would  rather  live  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  long  as  contracts  are 
awarded  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
coimtry.  I  will  continue  to  rise  to  the 
defense  of  California's  carrying  out  its 
responsibility  as  a  major  producer  of  our 
defense  needs. 


UNITED     NATIONS     SPECIAL     FUND 
PROPOSAL  FOR  CUBA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President,  it 
IS  a  shocking  experience  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  that  the  Governing; 
Council  of  United  Nations  Special  F'und 
has  approved  a  project  which  will  pour 
$1,157  600  into  an  agricultural  research 
program  in  Cuba. 

Apparently,  the  purpose  of  this  project 
i.s  to  enable  Castro  to  carry  on  research 
in  agriculture  designed  to  relieve  tlie 
Cubans  of  their  reliance  on  sugar  as  the 
principal  product  of  their  soil.  The 
newspaper  account  of  thus  action  relates 
that  the  Governing  Council  acted  over 
the  protests  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  pointed  out  that  40  percent  of  the 
Special  Fund,  raised  by  voluntary" 
contributions,  comes  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record, 
at  this  pMjint,  the  story  by  John  Molle- 
son  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  25,  1961.  under 
the  heading  'U.N.  Votes  Cuba  $1,157,600 
Over  Protest  by  United  States.  ' 


There  being  no  objection,  tlic  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UN.  Votes  Cuba  $1,157,600  Ovee  Protest  et 

United  States 

(By  John  Molleson  i 

UNrrtD  Nations,  NY.  May  24. —  The  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  today  approved  a 
•1,157,600  grant  to  the  Cuban  Government 
for  agricultural  research.  The  step  was 
taken  by  the  Funds  18-natlon  Go\erning 
Council  despite  the  expressed  reservations  of 
the  United  States,  which  contributes  40  per- 
cent of  the   Fund  s   annual   budget. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  the  United  States 
based  its  reservation  on  a  changed  economic 
situation  in  Cuba  In  recent  months.  Live- 
stock herds  have  been  decimated,  Cuban 
agronomists  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  Cuba 
has  shown  a  reluctance  to  cooperate  with 
other  multilateral  aid  programs.  It  was  said. 

Some  members  of  the  Council,  It  was  re- 
liably reported,  agreed  with  the  United 
States,  while  other  nations  concluded  that 
the  American  objections  were  politically 
motivated.  The  Council  Is  composed  of  nine 
members  from  contributing  cuuiitries  and 
nine  from  receiving  countries. 

AIM    or    PROJECT 

The  aim  of  the  Cuban  project  is  to  expand 
agricultural  research,  with  special  attention 
to  livestock,  production,  soil  classification, 
conservation  and  crop  diversification.  Cuba 
win  contribute  $1,878,000  to  the  5-year  proj- 
ect under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
worked  out  between  the  U.N  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment last  February. 

In  accordance  with  uaditlon,  no  vote  was 
taken  at  today's  session  of  the  Governing 
Council.  In  the  discussions  of  projects,  only 
economic  con.sideratlons  are  theoretically 
allowed  to  control  the  decisions. 

While  expressing  Its  reservations,  the 
United  States  stated  its  confidence  that  Paul 
Hoffman,  managing  director  of  the  Fund, 
would  make  every  effort  to  determine  If  the 
project  could  be  carried  out  as  originally 
planned. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President, 
although  the  Herald  Tribune  has  a  very 
high  reputation  for  accuracy.  I  could 
scarcely  credit  my  senses  when  I  read 
this  extraordinary  sto:-y.  I  requested 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  verify  this  report  I  have  here 
a  memorandum  headed  "U.S.  Action  on 
U.N.  Special  Fund  Project  in  Cuba." 
This  documeiit  is  not  a  newspaper  story. 
This  is  an  official  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Subject:  UjS.  action  on  L'.N.  Special  Fund 
project  in  Cuba. 

The  project  calls  for  an  allocation  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  approximately  11  I  million 
to  assist  m  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
research  at  the  Central  Experimental  Station 
in  Santiago  de  Las  Vagus.  This  project,  pri- 
marily of  a  research  nature,  will  extend  over 
a  period  of  5  years.  Tlie  Cuban  Government 
Is  required  to  contribute  approximately  Jl  8 
million.  The  Cuban  prelect  was  1  of  42  pro- 
posed projects  reviewed  by  the  Goverr.iiig 
Council  at  Its  semiannual  meeting  on  May 
23-24. 

The  U.N.  Special  Fund  derives  its  resources 
from  voluntary  contributions  pledged  an- 
nually. Pledges  for  1961  are  about  $48  mil- 
lion, of  which  40  percent  i."^  contr:bT;ted  by 
the  United  States  on  a  matching   basis. 

There  are  18  nations  represented  on  the 
Governiiig  Council — 9  from  more  developed 
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countries  and  9  frum  lesa  elf.  ei oped  coun- 
tries. The  present  membership  includes,  iti 
addition  to  the  United  States.  France,  Italy 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada, 
Mexico.  Guatemala,  the  Netherlands,  India 
Senegal,  Pakistan  Ghana  Thailand  Argen- 
tina. Yugoslavia,  and  the  USSR 

All  projects  recommended  by  the  maiuiB;- 
ii.g  director  i  Paul  HotTm.mi  so  far  have 
been  approved  without  a  tormal  vote  after 
project  by  project  discussion  There  are 
precedents  for  objections  to  individual  proj- 
ects; for  example,  the  USSR  objected  to  a 
project  for  the  Republic  of  China  (Formosa) 
and  the  U  >  R.  objected  to  a  project  for 
Israel  Both  were  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ing Council  The  Special  Fund  charter  pro- 
vides thai;  Special  Fund  assistance  shall  not 
be  means  of  political  or  economic  interfer- 
ence or  be  accompanied  by  political  condi- 
tion,^ The  United  States  has  consistently 
maintained  that  the  integrity  of  economic 
and  technical  institutions  of  the  U.N.  be 
preserved  against  the  intrusion  of  political 
motives. 

At  the  Council  meeting,  the  United  States 
objected  to  the  project  on  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  grounds  based 
largely  on  conditions  in  Cuba  which  have 
arisen  since  tlie  project  originally  was 
screened  by  the  Special  Fund  staff.  Our 
representative  questioned  the  .successful  in  - 
plementation  of  the  project  under  present 
conditions  in  Cuba  and  his  statements  were 
made  a  matter  of  record.  He  stated  that  we 
have  complete  confidence  m  the  managing 
director  and  the  staff  of  the  Special  Fund 
and  are  assured  that  the  project  will  not  go 
forward  ur\tii  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
on  the  questions  we  have  raised  and  that 
the  project  can  be  undertaken  successfully. 
Several  other  delegates  supported  the  need 
for  careful  consideration  of  the  objectives 
raised  by  the  United  States  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  approval  by  the  Governing  Council 
merely  constitutes  authorization  to  the 
managing  director  to  enter  into  detailed 
negotiations,  the  effect  of  the  US.  position 
was  to  gain  assurance  that  the  project  would 
receive  further  careful  study  This  was  done 
without  damaging  the  integrity  of  the  Spe- 
cial Fund,  with  our  st.itement  making  clear 
the  grounds  for  the  US,  position.  No  vote 
was  taker,  on  any  of  the  projects,  in  accord- 
ance with  precedents  of  the  Special  Fund. 

IS  membe'-s  of  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  show- 
ing aTnount-i  they  pledged  for  1961,  the 
amounts  paid  m.  and  the  balance  due  in 
each  case 
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'  This  pl©<lee  was  announceol   (or   the   I'.N.   Special 

Fiii.il  mil  the  I'.N,  Technictil  .<!Sii.'*t:ince  Fund,  but  the 
ftlloontkin  of  a  twrtlon  to  these  funds  has  not  N*n  mmle. 
'  The  riiite<l  Statas  agrees  each  year  to  contribute  an 
anioiiiit  pqiiiviileiit  to  40  percent  of  the  U>t,il  amount 
collected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Madam  President,  it 
is  hard  to  believe — but  it  is  true.  The 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  approved, 


on  the  lecommendation  of  its  managing 
director,  a  project  to  hand  over  to  Castro 
neaily  half  a  million  American  dollars. 
Even  more  incredible,  but  also  true,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Special  Fund 
who  recommended  this  project  is  an 
American^Paul  Hoffman. 

Aiid.  equally  startling,  but  also  true, 
the  protest  lodged  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  was  not  on  the 
grounds  that  Castro  is  a  blackmailer,  a 
blood-soaked  dictator  who  denies  his 
nation  the  right  to  vote,  a  bandit  who 
vilifies  our  leaders  and  the  clergy  of  his 
own  nation,  the  leader  of  an  outlaw  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  have  broken 
diplomatic  relations — no.  none  of  these 
things  are  protested.  Our  U.S.  delegate 
objected  on  "technical,  economic,  and 
administrative  grounds." 

Madam  President,  it  is  high  time  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  did  some  objecting  on 
"technical,  economic,  and  administra- 
tive grounds"  before  we  approve  any 
further  outlay  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
such  nonsense  as  this  contribution  to 
Castro. 

I  plan  to  ask  some  very  "technicar" 
questions  about  the  "administrative" 
aspects  of  this  $48  million  fund  and  the 
economic"  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  contribute  40  percent  of 
that  amount. 

Whether  the  United  Nations  knows  it 
or  not — the  American  people  know 
Castro  is  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States — you  know  it.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  know  it,  I,  for  one,  do  not  propose 
to  approve  a  program  to  give  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  any  handouts  from 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  condone  this  action  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, too.  that  we  should  have  in 
Cuba  at  the  present  time  a  group  of 
so-called  technical  experts  negotiating 
with  Castro  on  tractors,  or  bulldozers 
for  the  release  of  political  prisoners. 
All  these  things  are  almost  beyond  the 
realm  of  comprehension  Here  is  a  great 
power,  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  has  proud  traditions,  that  has 
shown  every  friendship  for  the  country 
of  Cuba,  that  fought  a  war  to  make 
Cuba  free,  that  ha.s  maintained  the  econ- 
omy of  Cuba  by  .subsidizing  the  .sugar 
crop  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  now. 
one  after  another,  we  are  taking  steps 
which,  to  my  mind    stultify  our  senses. 

This  last  event,  which  I  mentioned, 
paying  taxpayers'  money,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  a  countiT  that  is 
threatening  u.s  and  is  now  holding  us 
up  for  ran.som  and  blackmail,  is  more 
than  I  can  stand  for  in  silence. 

There  may  be  some  people  around 
this  country  who  enjoy  .seeing  American 
citizens  negotiate  a  ransom  agreement. 
I  just  want  to  register  the  fact  that  there 
is  one  Senator  who  does  not  like  it,  who 
protests  it;  and  I  hope  this  country  will 
wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  shocking  to  find  the  United  Na- 
tions being  used  for  the  purix>se  of  pay- 
ing money  to  Cuba  when  we  have  at  the 
moment  such  strained  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  when  we  have  now — even 
though  It  IS  a  private  committee — a 
group  of  technicians  negotiating  to  pay 


blackmail  and  ransom.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  predict  further  trouble,  nothing  but 
trouble,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
The  sooner  we  face  up  to  it,  the  better 

People  who  like  to  close  their  eyes  to 
all  that  is  going  on  are  welcome  to  close 
them.  My  eyes  are  open  They  have 
been  open  for  some  time.  Two  and  a 
half  years  ago  I  stated  my  views  predict- 
ing what  Castro  meant  to  this  country — 
that  he  was  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  coimtry.  Everything  that  I 
warned  would  happen  has  come  true,  and 
more.  I  think  some  people  now  finally 
should  be  awakened  to  the  danger. 

Mr  KEATING  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  matter  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  discussed  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  was  astoimded  that 
our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  had 
not  taken  a  more  forceful  position  with 
leference  to  the  payment  to  Cuba.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were 
sitting,  as  I  was  sitting  this  morning,  and 
as  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  other  members  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  have 
sat,  in  hearings  about  the  Fairplay  for 
Cuba  Committee,  he  would  understaiid. 
as  I  am  sure  he  does  understand,  and  as 
members  of  the  committee  understand, 
that  the  Pairplay  for  Cuba  Committee 
has  developed  into  simply  a  pro-Com- 
munist organization.  There  may  have 
been  some  sincere  people  in  it  in  the 
beginning,  and  there  may  still  be,  but 
the  organizers  of  it  and  the  active  mem- 
bers are  following  the  Communist  line 
completely. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
being  very  realistic  when  he  points  out 
what  we  are  up  against  in  Castro's  Cuba. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  remarks. 
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PROPOSED     SUMMER     RECESS     OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr  McGEE.  Madam  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Full- 
Time  Job."  published  in  the  Washington 
Past  of  June  14.  1961.  regarding  a  pro- 
posed summer  recess  of  Congress,  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  full-time 
operations,  with  reasonable  allowance 
for  summer  vacations,  campaigning,  and 
contacts  with  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FuLL-TiME  Job 

Congress  seems  to  be  settling  down  to  its 
hot  weather  siege  In  Washington.  Hope  that 
It  might  finish  its  work  by  the  end  of  July 
are  steadily  fading,  and  most  of  the  wishful 
talk  Is  now  of  adjournment  by  Labor  Day. 
Even  that  target  date  seems  to  be  enveloped 
In  a  deep  haze  because  of  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield's  determination  to  bring 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  a  proposal  to 
curb  filibustering  in  the  Senate 

The  numerous  unfinished  tasks  are  usually 
clt«d  as  an  argument  against  the  summer  re- 
cess for  which  many  Congressmen  have  been 
pleading  We  think  that  they  point  In  the 
opposite  direction.  They  suggest  that  the 
Idea  of  Congress  finishing  its  legislative 
work  from  January  to  July  or  August  is 
really  an  Illusion  and  that  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 


for  lull -time  operations,  with  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  summer  vacations,  campaigning 
and  contacts  with  constituents. 

The  chief  opposition  to  any  change  in 
thinking  about  the  congressional  sessions 
seems  to  come  from  Sf>eaker  Ratburn.  who 
derides  talk  of  a  summer  recess  as  "non- 
sense." Maybe  this  means  nothing  more 
than  that  Texas  is  hotter  than  Washington 
In  summer.  A  Congressional  Quarterly  poll 
Indicates  that  a  majority  of  those  who  re- 
sponded (175)  are  willing  to  let  the  present 
arrangement  stand,  but  this  Is  far  short 
of  a  majority  of  the  total  membership,  and 
109  specifically  favored  a  summer  recess  We 
surmise  that  this  number  will  grow  as  more 
of  the  younger  and  less  inflexible  Members 
come  to  realize  that  serving  In  Congress  Is  a 
full-time  Job. 


GOALS     OF     RESOURCE     DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  did  my  State  of  Ten- 
nessee the  honor  of  appearing  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  resource  development 
groups  in  Fayetteville  recently. 

This  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  Tributaries  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Elk  River  Development 
Association  was  an  important  landmark 
along  the  road  to  great  achievements 
such  as  have  been  exemplified  by  the 
Tennessee  "Valley  Authority  over  the 
years. 

It  marked  a  vigorous  stride  into  a  New 
Frontier.  Tlie  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  economy,  not  only  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  m  many  other  portions  of  our 
Nation  relies  upon  leadership  such  as 
that  offered  by  Secretary  Udall  and 
groups  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Rivers 
and  Tributaries  Association  and  the  Elk 
River  Development  Association, 

Mr.  Udall  s  remarks  sounded  a  strong 
keynote  which  should  give  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  seeking  progress  toward 
our  goals  of  resource  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Udall's  speech  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addhess   by   Hon.  9tkwaxt  L.  Udall,   Secre- 

TABT    OF    THI    IOTTBUOK,    AT    THE    TENKESSEE 

RrvER  TRiBrTARiEs  Association  and  Elk 
RiTEH  Devflopment  Association,  Fayette- 
ville. Temn  ,  Mat  12,  1961 

You  do  me  a  unique  honor  In  asking  me  to 
talk  with  you  about  development  of  water 
resources.  You  were  In  the  frontllnes  of 
the  long  battle  for  water  development  In  this 
region  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  In  a  little 
Arizona  ranch  town.  You  were  among  the 
first  New  Frontiersmen  because  you  were 
pioneers  In  a  coordinated,  comprehensive 
river  development  plan.  To  all  of  you  resi- 
dents of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  subject 
of  water  and  Its  planned  control  and  use  is 
far  from  novel. 

I  understand  your  valleywlde  association  Is 
only  slightly  more  than  a  year  old.  You  can 
accomplish  much  through  Joint  and  coor- 
dinated action,  and  you  hold  It  within  your 
power  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
You  are  holding  fast  to  the  original  biilllant 
concept  of  TVA.  You  well  realize  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  piecemeal  In  our 
development  of  water  resources  We  must 
devise  plans  which  will  transcend  the  inter- 
ests of  Individual  localities  or  agencies,  and 
which  win  conform  to  a  broad  plan  of  inte- 


grated development  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
great  watershed.  This  is  no  time  lor  stand- 
patters, it  is  no  time  for  the  overly  cautious 
approach  to  resource  development — it  Is  a 
time  for  broad -gaged  planning  and  bold  ac- 
tion. President  Kennedy  has  told  us,  "Fail- 
ures to  act  now  may  be  opportunities  lost 
forever." 

Years  ago  you  and  other  farslghted  men 
set  the  pattern.  You  saw  the  opportunities 
available  In  harnessing  the  mighty  Tennessee 
and  making  It  work  for  mankind.  In  so 
doing,  you  made  the  three  letters  TVA 
synonymous  with  the  idea  of  overall  basin 
development. 

It  wasn't  a  simple  matter.  I'm  sure  many 
of  you  vividly  remember  the  slow  and  often 
disappointing  struggle  which  you  underwent 
before  TVA  became  a  reality.  Perhaps  by 
now,  though,  that  stirring  story  Is  "old  hat" 
to  some  of  your  neighbors  in  this  valley.  I 
know  that  you  here  tonight,  representing 
various  area  development  associations,  have 
not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget. 

The  world  outside  this  beautiful  valley  of 
yotirs  continues  to  hold  up  TVA  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  best  that  man  can  accom- 
plish In  utilizing  nature.  Just  6  days  ago, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  a  long 
story  about  the  Cauca  Valley  Corp..  a  new 
river  development  effort  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican nation  of  Colombia.  It  quoted  the 
English-speaking  general  manager  of  the 
CVC  as  sajrlng,  "We  think  we  are  admirably 
suited  for  a  TVA-type  development  "  It  Isn't 
the  admittedly  g^eat  water  development 
works  of  Russia  that  these  South  Americans 
look  to  as  a  guide — It  Is  your  own,  our  own. 
TVA.  And  so  It  goes,  everywhere  in  the 
free  world.  Do  not,  yourselves,  become  im- 
mune to  the  great  accomplishments  around 
you. 

Not  all  of  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  region  is  to  be  8p>oken  of  In  the 
poft  tense.  Part  of  the  Job  still  remains 
to  be  done.  I'm  sure  you  recaU  the  words 
of  the  late  George  Norris  who  said  in  his 
autobiography : 

"This  program  of  controlling  the  surplus 
flood  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
by  storage  in  natural  reservoirs  situated  on 
the  mainstream  and  along  the  tributaries 
is  an  Immense  one.  It  may  never  be  ful- 
filled. That  depends  entirely  upon  the  vi- 
sion of  the  American  people.  It  will  require 
a  vast  amount  of  money  to  complete  it;  It 
will  take  years  of  planning  and  of  labor  to 
meet  fully  all  of  lj.fi  factors;  and  yet  It  offers 
the  only  promise  discovered  by  men  for  the 
effective  control  of  floods  and  efficient  con- 
servation of  natural  resources." 

Yes,  you  have  begun  to  make  real  use  of 
your  river  system — but  you've  only  begtin, 
as  George  Norris  foresaw.  Now  you  face 
the  challenge  of  continuing  with  his  great 
vision — yes,  and  that  of  many  others  as 
well.  You  who  continue  to  hold  to  the  vi- 
sion, you  who  still  have  the  evangelist  s  fer- 
vor and  the  salesman's  persistence,  must 
work  together  with  the  officials  of  Uie  TVA 
to  complete  this  project  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  America.  One  of  the  dre.ims 
that  you  In  the  Southeast  have  long  held  is 
that  of  joining  the  Tennessee  and  the  Tum- 
bigbee  to  cut  off  600  miles  of  the  long  wa- 
ter Journey  from  your  ports  to  the  gulf.  The 
TVA  Itself  Wiis  once  such  a  pipedre;un — who 
knows,  perhaps  your  later  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Certainly,  this  ad- 
ministration favors  a  stepped-up  program 
of  long-range  planning  now  in  the  resources 
field. 

You  leaders  realize,  too,  that  river  develop- 
ment doesn't  necessarily  mean  great  powc 
dams  or  navigation  channels  on  every  wa- 
tercourse. You  realize  that  some  areas  of 
this  vast  river  basin  are  best  suited  for 
recreation  development,  others  are  promising 
for  Intensive  agricultural  undertakings,  sucli 
as  your  growing  poultry  lndu.«try.  or  timber 
production,  and  some  spots  are  best  retained 


for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  There's  room  on 
the  big  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries  for  all 
kinds  of  development.  Not  every  mile  of 
the  system  can  be  developed  as  a  new  Pitts- 
burgh— Just  as  not  every  mile  can  be  drained 
farmland,  a  river  park,  or  a  wildlife  refuge. 
But  every  mile  can  be  developed  in  some 
manner,  with  due  consideration  for  econom- 
ics and  always  with  a  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  sUndard  of  feasibility  that  holds 
great  faith  In  the  future. 

Listen  again  to  George  Norris'  words:  "Ev- 
ery drop  of  water  that  falls  from  the  heav- 
ens to  the  earth  beneath  should  perform 
its  prop>er  share  of  preserving  the  blessings 
God  Intends  to  bestow  upon  his  people." 
Every  drop  of  water  in  this  watershed  can 
be  made  to  work,  over  and  over  again,  and 
it  must  be  done.  The  Important  thing.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  to  develop  this  homeland  of 
yours  that  the  natural  resources  so  abun- 
dant here  are  utilized  and  conserved  In  the 
highest  and  best  manner  appropriate  to  the 
overall  concept  of  basin  development. 

All  of  us  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
were  enthused  and  challenged  by  the  prece- 
dent-setting special  mes.^age  of  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  natural  resources  Here 
was  given  all  of  us  a  blueprint  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Integrated  program  for  the 
wise  conservation  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. If  that  stirring  message  could  be 
Rtimmarlzed  in  only  two  worrit  I  believe 
those  words  would  be.  "Think  big  '' 

We  must  all  think  big  and  act  In  accord 
with  that  thought.  Here  we  can  see  that 
even  George  Norris.  who  thovight  some  of  the 
biggest  thoughts  ever  to  burst  forth  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  didn't  think  big  enough  George 
Norris  almost  overlooked  one  of  the  primary 
Items  in  the  Tennessee  P.lver  deve'.opment  — 
the  recreation  potential  of  water.  Recrea- 
tion is  a  latecomer  on  the  list  of  benefits 
of  comprehensive  river  development,  and 
certainly  we  cannot  blame  the  founding 
fathers  of  TVA  for  Initially  paying  it  liv> 
heed.  But  now.  In  a  nation  cf  rising  wage."- 
and  Increasing  leisure  time,  recreational  use 
of  the  TVA  facilities  Is  growing  at  an  p.stor.- 
Ishlng  rate.  Americans  have  discovered  that 
yours  Is  one  of  the  most  diverse  and  enjoy- 
able outdoor  recreation  areas  In  our  Nation. 
I'm  told  that  an  average  of  •S'"  million 
worth  of  new  recreation  facilities  Is  added 
each  year  at  the  reservoirs  of  the  TVA,  In 
addition  to  a  total  governmental  recreation 
Investment  here  of  $120  million,  there  has 
been  nearly  an  equal  amount  In  pr:\ate  rec- 
reation Investments  such  as  cottages  and  re- 
sorts. You  have  close  to  50  000  boats  on  ycur 
river  system.  Think  what  all  this  alrendy 
means  to  the  economy  of  your  valley.  Think 
what  more  It  will  mean  In  the  years  Imme- 
diately ahead. 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  recreation 
Is  becoming  big  business  We're  going  to 
have  to  think  and  act  mighty  big  if  we  meet 
the  pent-up  recreation  demand. 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
t;ikcn  this  recreation  boom,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  to  heart.  We  are  embarking 
on  some  big  planning  for  recreation  develop- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  We  feel 
that  this  is  the  moment  of  decision  What 
we  do.  or  don't  do,  in  the  next  10  years  will 
set  the  character  of  this  Nation  for  genera- 
tions to  come  America's  open  space  is  dis- 
appearing rapidly  at  a  time  when  all  signs 
I>oint  to  mounting  dem.inds  for  parks,  park- 
ways, recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  refuges. 
We  need  open  space  In  which  to  find  outdoor 
enjoyment  and  refreshment  of  mind,  body, 
and    spirit. 

To  meet  this  need  we  are  laying  plans  for 
a  program  without  parallel  in  our  history. 
Because  much  of  this  recreational  develop- 
ment Is  of  national  Impact,  we  -n  ar.t  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  lead  In  a 
program  we're  calling  Parks  for  America, 
And  we  want  to  encourage  local  areris  and 
States    to    do    more    through    a    cooperative 
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effort.  Only  a  few  ;(reas  and  a  fev  States, 
notably  New  York  and  CaUfornia  are  keep- 
ing up,  or  vigorously  attempting  to  keep  up 
with  the  mounting  demand 

This  generation,  as  we  see  It.  has  a  last- 
chance  opportunity  to  save  perhaps  15  or 
20  million  acres  for  national  parks,  ani;>ther 
2' 2  million  acres  for  national  recreation 
areas,  more  than  a  mllUon  acres  for  national 
parkways  £ind  scenic  roads  such  as  your 
Natchez  Trace,  4'2  million  acres  for  wildlife 
refuge  areas.  The  program  will  be  costly 
but  every  year  we  delay  the  costs  will  rise 
Fortunately,  much  land  we  propose  to  retain 
as  open  space  already  is  in  public  ownership 
But.  for  4.6  million  acres  of  privately  held 
land  that  we  foresee  as  national  park  lands, 
the  estimated  cost  has  doubled  in  the  past 
10  years  and  is  expected  to  nearly  double 
again  in  the  next  10.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it  if  we  do  not  act  now  the  opportunity  will 
vanish  What  we  save  in  the  next  10  years 
may  well  be  all  we  will  ever  have  the  chance 
to  save. 

These  aren't  the  only  ways  in  which  we  are 
undertaking  to  Implement  the  natural  re- 
sources program  outlined  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  hold  uppermost  his  warning  that 
Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  watei ;  but  It  is  not  a  blessing 
we  can  regard  with  complacency  '  In  ail 
those  areas  wherein  we  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  multiple-purpose  water  develop- 
ment we  are  hard  at  work  drawing  up  plans 
for  a  rosumptlon  of  the  effort  that  shriveled 
into  near  nothingness  during  the  past  8 
years.  In  this  we  have  as  a  shining  ex:imple 
the  transformation  wrought  in  hydroelectric 
power  production  and  consumption  by  your 
TVA.  That  transformation  brought  you  from 
an  area  of  relatively  little  electric  use  to  one 
m  which  electric  power  consumption  is 
nearly  twice  the  per  capita  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Too,  we  accept  •^he  goal  of  developing 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  so  that  all  parts  of  our 
country  can  follow  the  steps  to  progress 
that  you  have  made. 

And  we  share  with  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment a  concern  that  a  major  breakthrough 
be  made,  and  made  soon,  on  the  growing 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  streams.  Con- 
served water  will  be  of  little  use  if  it  is  pol- 
luted water.  No  longer  can  we  rely  on  the 
adage  that  "dilution  Is  the  solution  to  pol- 
lution." Something  more,  something  posi- 
tive, must  be  done.  We  face  the  imminent 
peril  of  having  our  major  rivers  become 
thousand-mile  sewers. 

No  longer  Is  water  pollution  a  problem  of 
a  few  metropolitan  areas;  it  Is  a  problem 
nationwide  in  scope  To  meet  it  we  mtist 
spend  twice  as  much  on  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants  as  we  now  do.  The  admin- 
istratlons  program  for  a  grant-in-aid  system 
to  help  communities  meet  this  problem  is 
the  start.  With  its  adoption  perhaps  I 
wont  have  to  Inhale  the  stench  of  the  Po- 
tomac when  I  drive  home  on  a  hot  day 
Perhaps  we  will  close  out  xi\e  business  I 
read  about  recently  In  a  magazine — the  busi- 
ness some  private  enterpriser  started  on  the 
Missouri  River.  He  skims  and  sells  the 
grease  from  the  surface  of  the  broad  Missouri. 
Already  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
I  .ire  working  together  In  another  area  to 
which  the  President  directed  his  attention 
Together  we  Eire  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  recreational  lands  program  and 
wortlng  to  eliminate  conflicts  in  fl.';h  and 
wildlife  programs  so  that  an  increased  and 
improved  wildlife  conservation  effort  may 
be  made.  If  this  takes  some  knocking  to- 
gether of  a  few  bureaucratic  heads,  then 
Secretary  Freeman  and  I  are  ready  to  do  It. 
I  hope  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  all 
these  varlotis  fields  of  natural  resource  plan- 
ning and  development  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  does  not  desire  to  move  ahend  alone 


Nor  does  It  expect  to.  We  are  heeding  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  view  that  only  through  the 
fullest  participation  and  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  government  and  private  industry 
can  this  task  be  done  wlselv  and  efTectively. 
It's  up  to  you  folks  Just  as  much  as  it  Is  to 
us.  Resource  development  is  a  must — a 
natural,  if  you'll  permit  the  pun.  With  our 
soaring  population  we  are  facing  what  I 
call  the  quiet  crisis.  For  all  Its  quietness, 
this  crisis  in  the  field  of  resotirce  develop- 
ment Is  Just  as  real  as  the  one  we  face  In 
world  affairs.  America  has  the  ability  to 
meet  this  crisis — we  aren't  a  poor  nation 
Just  a  small  part  of  the  money  we  now 
spend  on  pointed-toed  shoes  and  overpubll- 
cized  gimmicks  can  have  a  beneficial  effect  for 
many  generations  if  we  direct  the  money  into 
public  investment.  As  progressive  conserva- 
tionists concerned  with  the  efficient  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  our  Job  Is  cut  out  for  us 
I'm  sure  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  end 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  Presidents 
natural  resources  message:  "The  task  is  large 
but  it  will  be  done  " 


WHAT  WE  CAN  DO  FOR  OUR  NATION 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Madam  President, 
President  Kennedy  has  called  upon  us 
all  to  make  sacrifices  and  do  something 
for  our  Nation.  It  is  often  difficult,  de- 
spite our  willingnes-s.  to  determine  just 
how  we  as  citizens  can  respond  to  this 
plea 

In  the  Wa.'^hineiton  Post  on  June  12, 
1961  Drew  Pearson  reports  on  one  way 
in  which  we  can  help  meet  President 
Kennedy's  request — a  way  which  was 
outlined  clearly  by  the  President  him- 
self at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Big  Broth- 
ers, an  organization  dedicated  to  help- 
ing our  youth 

I  think  Mr  Pearson's  report  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedys  remarks  before  this 
worthwhile  oiganization  are  worthy  of 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Pearsons  column  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Prfsident  Tells  What  We  Can  E>o 
(By  Drew  Pearson ) 

A  lineman  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co  wrote  me  the  other  day:  "I  would  like 
to  do  something  for  my  country  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked.  My  trouble  Is,  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  do  to  help  Please  don't 
tell  me  to  Join  the  Red  Cross  or  some  charity 
drive." 

His  letter  was  typical  of  many  others  I 
have  received  and  thousands  which  the 
White  House  has  received.  And  the  other 
night.  President  Kennedy,  at  a  Big  Broth- 
ers dinner,  answered,  it  seemed  to  me.  these 
letter.';. 

He  was  talking  about  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, because  Big  Brothers  are  dedicated  to 
the  system  of  having  one  man  help  one 
boy  as  his  friend,  adviser,  and  big  brother. 

S.i  President  Kennedy  said  : 

'Here  is  a  most  important  cau.se  for  this 
country.  Drew  Pearson  had  in  his  article 
this  morning  some  statistics  which  I  would 
hope  every  American  would  read,  and  I  have 
three  statistics  here  which  I  think  are  Im- 
portant. In  the  next  10  years  7>2  million 
American  young  people  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  they  graduate;  2'.,j  million  will 
not  have  finished  the  eighth  grade. 

■  In  the  next  110  years  26  million  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  25  years  and  under, 
will  come  in  the  labor  market  and  be  look- 
ing for  jobs      And  during  that  same  period 


of  time  the  jobs  available  to  those  who  are 
only  semiskilled,  who  are  not  well  edu- 
cated, who  are  not  well  adjusted  who  are 
not  well  motivated,  thoee  Jobs  will  become 
less  and  lees. 

"WASTK    OF    TOtTTH 

"Now  I  feel  that  we  are  a  city  on  a  hill  and 
that  one  of  our  great  responsibilities  during 
these  days  is  to  make  sure  that  we  in  this 
country  set  an  example  to  the  world  not  only 
of  helping  and  assisting  these  youngsters 
to  fulfill  their  own  destiny,  but  also  demon- 
strating what  a  free  people  can  do. 

We  cannot  possibly  permit  the  waste  of 
liundreds  and  thousands  of  young  boys  and 
girls  who  grow  up  in  underprivileged  areas, 
many  of  them  in  our  northern  cities,  who 
drift  into  life  without  ever  developing  their 
talents,  and  ultimately  may  end  vip  In  a 
life  of  crime  "" 

President  Kennedy  was  speaking  Irom 
very  rough  notes  which  I  had  seen  him 
scribble  during  dinner.  But  he  was  speak- 
ing with  great  sincerity.  And  at  this  point 
It  seemed  to  me  he  answered  the  question 
of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  lineman  and 
many  others 

"This  is  a  free  society."  he  said,  "and 
many  people  write  to  me  and  say  'Well,  what 
can  we  do  for  America,  what  we  are  sup- 
p<ised  to  do?' 

Well.  I  suppose  It  might  be  easier  if  I 
covild  say  that  I  wanted  them  to  go  ashore 
on  a  bombarded  beach  or  take  some  action 
one  afternoon  which  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  life  and  svirvlval 
of  our  country. 

"But  those  are  not  really  the  kind  of  re- 
sp>onslbllltles  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  meet  in  the  coming  days  and  years,"  the 
President  continued  with  great  conviction. 
"It's  a  much  slower  and  gradual  task. 
There  is  no  final  definite  responsibility  or 
commitment  which  we  must  accept  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibility 

We  must  do  all  the  gradual  things  which 
are  unspectacular,  and  in  many  cases  seem 
unrewarding — such  as  helping  a  foreign 
student  or  doing  what  you  are  doing  here 
tonight. 

"No  one  In  the  United  States  other  than 
those  who  are  associated  In  your  work  will 
possibly  recognize  that  the  effort  you  make 
here  tonight,  or,  more  imp)ortant.  have  made 
week  by  week,  year  by  year  to  help  one.  two 
three  boys  or  girls — they  probably  will  not 
realize  that  this  represents  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  our  coun- 
try But  If  It's  done  by  enough  people  for  a 
long  enough  period  of  time.  It  will  represent 
a  significant  contribution 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
tlie  President,  cannot,  in  a  free  society,  com- 
mand— nor  should  they — those  actions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  which  our  adver- 
saries are  able  to  do  with  ease  These  things 
must  be  done  in  a  voluntary  manner  and 
they  must  be  done  by  our  own  individual 
Impulse 

"Therefore,  I  think  this  work  that  you  are 
doing  Is  work  which  is  most  Important  in  a 
most  Important  time  In  the  life  of  our 
country. 

"And,  If  in  that  effort,  you  are  able  by 
the  passage  of  some  hours  of  a  busy  life  to 
make  some  significant  difference  In  the  life 
of  one  of  our  fellow  Americans  who  might 
without  yotir  help  slip  Into  an  exi>erlence 
which  could  prevent  him  from  ever  fulfilling 
his  responsibilities  to  the  maximum  as  a 
participant  in  our  society,  then  I  would  hope 
you  would  feel  that  you've  not  only  met  your 
own  obligations  as  an  individual  but  also  as 
a  participating  member  of  a  great  society 

"So  I  congratulate  you  tonight,  and  those 
who  are  Joined  with  you.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  I  mean  when  I  say  what  we  can  do 
for  America" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  mornint;  business''  If  not. 
morning  business  i.s  concluded. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY   ACT  OF 

1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President 
I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  busine.ss. 
H.R.  6713,  and  that  it  bo  made  the  pend- 
ing business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  aftreeinR  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  tlie  coivsideration  of  the 
bill  'HR  6713'  to  amend  certain  laws 
r»^lating  t-o  Federal -aid  highways,  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  Lrrsident. 
I  move  that  HR  6713  be  temix)ranly 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  busine.ss 


FEDERAL   POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
of  Tennesste  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr  Joseph  C.  Swidler.  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Power  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expirinc  June  22,  1965 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a^^reeint;  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation 

Mr  BRIDGES  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  is  presently  considering  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  C  Swidler  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion President  Kennedy  has  already 
indicated  that  Mr  Swidler  will  become 
Chan-man  of  the  Commission,  if  he  is 
confirmed  This       nomination       was 

ordered  rej^orted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  on  May  11.  1961  Be- 
fore the  Senate  undertakes  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  responsibility  relative 
to  this  nominee,  I  believe  that  there  are 
a  few  points  we  should  keep  in  mind. 

As  many  Senators  are  fully  aware, 
there  have  been  voluminous  treatises 
written  on  the  so-called  administrative 
process  and  the  role  of  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency  in  that  proce.ss  The  ex- 
perts, both  within  and  without  the  Sen- 
ate, agi-ee  that  the  regulatory  functions 
of  a  Federal  agency  such  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  fall  into  two  broad 
categorie.s — rulemaking  and  adjudica- 
tion. The  latter  function  is  quasi-judi- 
cial in  nature,  and  in  its  exercise  the 


Commission  reaches  a  decision  relative 
to  confiictint:  applications  or  claims  of 
two  or  more  adversai-y  parties,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  the  application  or  claim 
of  a  .smele  party 

Madam  President,  m  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Swidler,  i  have 
been  seriously  wondering  whether,  dur- 
ing his  teim  as  a  Commissioner,  and. 
more  impfjrtanlly.  during  his  term  as 
Chan-man,  he  will  so  conduct  himself 
as  to  change  adjudication  to  advocation. 
I  raise  this  point  because  most,  if  not 
all,  of  Mr  Swidler 's  professional  experi- 
ence has  been  in  connection  with  the 
open  advocacy  of  the  veneration,  trans- 
mi.ssion.  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  by  either  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  or  cooperatives,  as  opposi'd  to 
the  generation,  transmission,  or  distri- 
bution of  such  energy  by  investor -ov^-ned, 
taxpaying  components  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system — the  local  public  utility 
companies 

I  note  that  on  pages  108  and  109  of 
the  transcript  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings on  April  11.  1961.  in  risixm.se  to  a 
question  pcsed  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  Mr.  Swidler  stated  in  part: 

The  private  utilities  are  the  principal  re- 
liance of  80  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  power  service.  They  repnisent 
an  investment  of  many,  many  bllUors  of 
dollars  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  want 
to  injure  the  private  utility  industry  I 
do  not.  I  would  regard  It  as  part  ol  my 
responsibility  to  encourage  them  to  become 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  and  to  Improve 
their  performance. 

Madam  President,  fiom  this  statement 
of  the  nominee,  and  without  a  fuither 
reading  of  the  hearing  record,  one 
could  be  misled  into  concluding  that 
Mr.  Swidler  will  be  exclusively  an  ad- 
judicator and  not  an  advocator.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  reached  any  such  con- 
clusion. My  doubts  are  just  as  seiious 
now  as  they  weie  when  this  nomiiifition 
was  first  received  in  the  Senate.  I  .shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  a 
full  review  of  the  hearing  record,  lait  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  here  and  no\.-,  in 
view  of  his  statement,  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  that  if  he  is  confirmed,  I  for 
one.  shall  be  closely  watching  the  official 
actions  of  Mr.  Swidler  to  see  if  in  fact 
he.  as  he  promised  the  committee,  will 
so  conduct  himself  as  to  be  at  all  times 
an  impartial  adjudicator  and  not  ar,  ad- 
vocator of  the  so-called  public  segment 
of  the  electric  utility  industry. 


THE  TEST  BAN  MORATORIUM  FOR- 
MULA FOR  NATIONAL  DISASTER 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  for 
2'a  years  we  have  been  engaged  ir.  the 
marathon  test  ban  conference  in  Ge- 
neva. For  almost  3  years  we  have  ob- 
served a  voluntary  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear tests  of  all  kinds.  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  agreement,  we  have  conceded 
and  conceded  and  conceded  to  the  So- 
viets, until  there  is  little  left  of  our 
original  position. 

Oiily  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Geneva  we 
made  another  dramatic  concession  in  an 
effort  to  placate  the  Soviets.  We  had 
until  then  held  to  the  figure  of  20  on- 
site  inspections  per  annumr  an  arbitrary 


figure  which  many  experts  considered  to 
be  totally  inadequate.  The  Soviets  had 
held  out  for  the  token  number  of  three 
onsite  inspections  per  annum  Tlie 
American  representatives  at  Geneva 
have  now  proposed  that  we  compromise 
at  the  halfway  figure  of  12  inspections 
per  annum  for  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead  of  offering  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, the  Soviets  have  liardened  iheir 
position.  They  now  demand  that  the 
control  body  be  governed  by  a  three-man 
directorate  m  which  tlic  Soviet  repre- 
•sentative  would  have  the  power  of  veto. 
This  IS  a  position  which  we  caiinot  pos- 
sibly accept,  and  our  representatives 
liave  said  as  much 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  firmness  of 
our  position  on  the  Soviet  veto  I  am 
also  encouraged  by  the  reports  in  yester- 
day's papers  that  the  administration  is 
preparing  for  the  resumiuion  of  testing 
and  that  it  is  working  on  a  white  paper 
that  would  set  forth  our  position  to  the 
world.  It  IS  my  devout  hope  that  the 
administration's  positioii  is  firm  and 
irrevocable. 

But  I  cannot  help  recalling  that  on  at 
least  three  occasions  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  there  were  hints 
that  we  might  resume  undei-ground  test- 
ing, followed  by  faithful  adherence  to  the 
moratorium. 

I  am  also  fearful,  tliat.  having  tested 
our  patience  to  the  vei-y  breaking  point. 
the  Kremlin  will,  at  the  last  minute, 
come  forward  with  some  meaningless 
little  concession  arid  stai-t  the  propa- 
ganda drums  beating  for  a  continuation 
of  negotiations. 

In  the  liiiht  of  our  bipartisan  record 
of  confusion  and  indecision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moratorium.  I  shall  in  fact 
remain  apprehensive  until  the  day  it  is 
finally  announced  that  tests  have  been 
resumed. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  of 
.ludpment  in  the  postwar  period,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. But  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  gravest  of  all  of  our  many  errors. 
The  moratorium  was  wrong,  no  matter 
how  we  look  at  it 

It  was  wrong  because  it  constituted  a 
departure  from  what  had.  up  until  that 
time,  been  the  cardinal  principle  of  our 
policy  on  disarmainent :  that  each  step 
ill  the  process  of  disarmament  rr.ust  be 
accompaiiied  by  a  corresponding  meas- 
ure of  inspection  Even  fiom  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  sincei-ely  believed 
that  a  satisfactory  test  ban  could  be 
achieved  oi'  might  be  achieved,  the  mora- 
torium was  wrong. 

It  was  wrong  because  it  completely  de- 
prived tis  of  diplomatic  bargaining 
power  There  was  ab.solute!y  no  reason 
why  the  Soviets  should  have  negotiated 
in  good  faith  for  a  test  ban  with  in- 
spection when  we  had,  in  effect,  already 
consented  to  a  test  ban  without  inspec- 
tion. 

The  moratorium  was  wrong  becau.se 
we  were  staking  our  security  as  a  na- 
tion on  the  preposterous  assumption  that 
an  organization  of  conspirator?  and 
murderers  and  liars,  which  has  violated 
virtually  every  agreement  into  which  it 
has    entered,    would    for    some    strange 
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reason  respect  its  commitment  to  a  re- 
ciprocal moratorium. 

What  is  worse,  we  assumed  that  it 
would  do  so  even  though  there  was  no 
system  of  inspection  and  no  way  of  de- 
tecting sneak  tests.  In  all  our  long  his- 
toiT.  I  doubt  that  we  have  ever  before 
committed  a  blunder  so  fatuous  on  a 
critical  issue  of  foreign  policy. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  ue 
embarked  on  this  moratorium  that  we 
enjoyed  a  3  to  4  year  lead  over  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  weapons  technology. 
If  the  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
cl3ndestine  tests,  that  lead  may  now  be 
wiped  out.  In  fact,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  may  now 
hold  the  technological  lead. 

On  May  12  of  last  year  I  spoke  in  the 
Senate  on  the  folly  of  the  X.f<i  ban  mora- 
torium and  on  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous concessions  we  were  m.aking  to  the 
Soviets  as  the  Geneva  conference  pro- 
gressed. I  said  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
Kremlin's  unbroken  record  of  broken 
promises,  it  could  be  taken  a.s  a  virtual 
certainty  that  the  Kremlin  had  not  been 
observing  a  reciprocal  moratorium  on 
tests,  and  that  it  would  not  do  so  if  a 
treaty  were  signed.  I  a.^^ked  the  admin- 
istration at  that  time  either  to  provide 
the  American  public  with  a<;surance 
that  the  Kremlin  had  honored  the  mor- 
atorium, or  else  to  justify  the  extension 
of  the  moratorium  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  assurance.  I  said  that  if. 
through  clandestine  testing,  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  beat  us  to  a  single  major 
technological  breakthrough  like  the 
neutron  bomb  or  the  antimissile  mis.sile. 
thi.s  one  breakthrough  might  be  enough 
to  cost  U"  our  freedom. 

Last  August  14.  I  again  .'^poke  in  the 
Senate  to  plead  for  bipartisan  action  to 
terminate  the  moratorium  I  said  that 
the  moratorium  increased  the  danger  of 
war  rather  than  diminished  it  and  that 
it  might  ultimately  cost  us  our  freedom. 
I  appealed  to  the  leaders  of  my  own 
party  to  take  the  issue  out  of  partisan 
politics  and  out  of  the  election  cam- 
paign by  making  it  clear  that  the  re- 
newal of  underground  nuclear  testing 
would  have  their  unconditional  support. 

Other  voices  than  mine  were  raised 
against  the  moratorium,  voices  that  I 
consider  far  more  knowledgeable  and 
authoritative  than  my  own,  F*irst  among 
these  advocates.  I  would  list  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  for  9  years  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner,  who,  until  his 
dying  day.  warned  and  warned  and 
w-irned  that  the  moratorium  was  im- 
periling our  national  security, 

It  was  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
have  opposed  the  moratorium  and  have 
repeatedly,  if  privately,  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  resume  underground  testing 
without  delay 

Since  last  August  I  have  not  spoken 
publicly.  But  the  problem  has  remained 
one  of  my  chief  concerns.  There  were 
certain  aspects  of  the  problem,  I  felt. 
that  made  it  preferable  to  pursue  the 
matter  through  confidential  memoranda 
and  letters.  These  I  have  sent  out  in 
many  directions,  and  at  the  hiL'hest  level. 
If  I  have  now  decided  to  speak  publicly, 
it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  time  is 


running  out   for   us.     We   have  already 
delayed  far  too  long. 

Madam  President,  we  are  in  mortal 
peril.  In  the  increasmgly  dangerous 
world  situation,  every  month  and  every 
week  of  delay  may  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  I 
first  spoke  on  the  folly  of  the  test  ban 
moratorium.  At  that  time,  I  mentioned 
the  neutron  bomb  as  one  of  the  more 
menacing  technological  po.ssibilities  on 
the  horizon.  The  neutron  bomb.  I  said, 
could  be  produced  by  tailoring  the  en- 
ergy of  a  fusion  explosion,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  heat  and  blast,  its  primary 
product  would  be  a  burst  of  neutrons. 
Such  a  burst  would  operate  as  a  kind 
of  death  ray.  It  would  do  next  to  no 
physical  damage,  it  would  result  in  no 
contamination,  but  it  would  immediately 
destroy  all  life  in  the  target  area.  This, 
of  course,  would  make  it  an  ideal  battle- 
f\cld  weapon.  It  would,  in  fact,  make 
it  a  far  more  effective  battlefield 
weapon  than  any  now  in  existence. 

I  said  that,  in  the  light  of  theoretical 
knowledge  as  of  1  year  ago.  the  neutron 
bomb  was  no  more  questionable  than  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  6  months  before  it 
was  detonattd.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  references  in  the  Soviet  scientific 
press  to  experiments  with  neutrons,  ex- 
periments that  had  yet  to  be  performed 
in  our  country. 

My  statement  on  the  neutron  bomb 
was  challenged  by  certain  learned  scien- 
tists and  scoffed  at  by  some  critics. 
One  item  in  a  national  magazine  was 
captioned  '  Dodd  Bomb  a  Dud." 

Some  weeks  afterward.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  checked  into  the  matter. 
They  consulted  with  a  number  of  nu- 
clear scientists.  Tlieir  report  com- 
pletely confirmed  the  statements  that  I 
had  made  on  May  12. 

Today,  I  doubt  there  is  a  single 
nuclear  physicist  of  repute  who  would 
challenge  the  neutron  bomb  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  feasibility.  It 
can  be  built,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
to  build  it  until  we  are  free  to  resume 
nuclear  testing. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  t>een  a  negative 
but  ominous  development  in  the  Soviet 
scientific  press.  Previously,  there  were 
some  references  to  experiments  with 
neutrons  in  the  Soviet  press.  But  for 
the  past  2  years,  there  have  been  no 
further  references.  Public  scientific 
discussion  of  neutrons  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  apparently  proscribed.  This  fact 
may  have  considerable  significance. 

The  Soviets  in  the  postwar  period 
have  shown  a  fantastic  ability  to  carry 
out  weapons  development  in  complete 
secrecy,  even  when  scores  of  plants  and 
thousands  of  men  were  involved.  They 
surprised  us  with  the  A-bomb,  they  sur- 
prised us  with  the  H-bomb,  they  sm-- 
pri.sed  us  with  sputnik. 

Suppose  they  promote  a  crisis  at  Ber- 
lin and  then  again  surprise  us  by  demon- 
strating their  possession  of  the  neutron 
bomb.  At  that  point  we  might  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  the  terrible  choice 
between  surrender  and  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

I  have  used  the  neutron  bomb  to  un- 
derscore the  point  that  our  freedom  can 
be  lost  if  we  lag  in  the  field  of  nuclear 


technology.  But  the  neutron  bomb  is 
only  one  of  many  technological  possi- 
bilities on  the  nuclear  horizon.  Whether 
it  is  the  neutron  l>omb.  or  whether  it  is 
the  antimissile  missile,  or  whether  it  is 
.some  other  critical  development.  I  con- 
sider it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if 
we  do  not  test  and  the  Soviets  do  test, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  possess  the 
meaixs  for  destroying  us  at  relatively 
small  risk  to  themselves. 

There  are  many  technological  roads 
to  disaster.  Despite  the  growing  tech- 
nological perils,  despite  the  absolute  in- 
transigence of  the  Soviets  at  Geneva, 
despite  their  provocation  in  canceling  out 
previous  points  of  aereement.  we  still 
find  ourselves  entrapped  in  the  test  ban 
negotiations  and  in  the  moratorium 
which  somehow  became  a  condition  of 
these  negotiations.  So  far  we  have  not 
moved  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
moratorium  although  we  now  have  more 
than  ample  justification  for  doing  so. 
We  still  stand  there  for  all  the  world  like 
a  mouse  mesmerized  by  a  serpent  that  is 
about  to  devour  it. 

I  am  not  sure  tliat  it  is  commonly  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  public  that, 
despite  all  the  talk  about  detection,  sci- 
entists have  for  some  time  agreed  that 
there  exists  no  method  at  the  present 
time  for  detecting  underground  tests  that 
produce  earth  .shocks  smaller  than  the 
shoclc  generated  by  a  20-kiloton  explo- 
sion. This.  I  would  point  out.  was  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

It  is  also  generally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  community  that,  by  conducting 
tests  in  spherical  caverns  hollowed  out 
of  salt  or  limestone  deposits,  the  seismic 
impact  could  be  greatly  reduced  so  that 
underground  tests  many  times  larger 
than  20  kilotons  could  be  carried  out 
without  serious  risk  of  detection. 

The  system  of  detection  about  which 
we  have  been  arguing  so  much  ui  Gen- 
eva would  be  capable  of  detecting  only 
tests  which  produce  earth  shocks  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  Hiroshima  bomb.  Be- 
low this  level,  inspection  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  simple  reason  that  detection 
is  impossible. 

At  the  Camp  David  conference  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan.  we  again  aban- 
doned the  principle  that  there  must  be 
no  measure  of  disarmament  witliout  a 
corresponding  measure  of  inspection: 
we  offered,  if  a  treaty  were  signed,  to 
observe  an  additional  moratorium  of  27 
months  on  all  tests  below  the  threshold 
of  detectability — tests,  that  is.  which 
produce  a  seismic  shock  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  .Since 
tlien  we  have  agreed  to  extend  the  tenn 
of  the  voluntary  moratorium  on  non- 
detectable  tests  to  3  years. 

Madam  President,  for  the  life  of  me. 
I  see  no  point  to  a  detection  system 
which  would  cost  several  billion  dollars 
to  install  and  probably  another  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  operate  and  which 
would,  according  to  the  experts,  still 
leave  the  Kiemlin  free  to  sneak-test  de- 
vices up  to  the  size  of  a  Hiroshima-type 
bomb,  and  devices  considerably  larger 
than  this  if  they  were  willing  to  spend  a 
few  million  dollars  on  excavating  a  big 
underground  hole.  That  is  why  I  would 
have   had   to   vote    against   the  present 
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draft  treaty,  if  it  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Soviets. 

Although  the  West  has  made  many 
major  concessions,  the  Kremlin  so  far 
refu.ses  to  sign  the  treaty  we  have  pro- 
posfd.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know  why  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  know.s  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Soviets  will  not 
offer  some  "piddhnK  '  la.si-minute  con- 
cession to  keep  the  nei:ut !utior..s  ^oing 

If  they  permit  them  to  collapse  de- 
spite our  major  concessions,  this  may 
have  a  very  ominous  siKiiificance.  It 
may  conceivably  signify  that  the  Soviets 
are  entering  mui  a  period  of  siepped-up 
security  and  becau.se  of  this  they  are  not 
prepared  to  countenance  the  establish- 
ment on  their  terntory  of  even  the  small 
number  of  control  posts  envisaged  by 
the  treaty  The  mun.sification  of  So- 
viet secrecy,  in  turn,  might  conceivably 
imply  preparation  for  a  possible  surpri.se 
nuclear  attack   against   the   West 

I  ix)int  out  to  my  colleagup.s  that  in 
recent  Soviet  military  theoi-y  there  have 
been  a  number  of  very  frank  articles 
dealing  with  the  importance  of  surprise 
m  nuclear  warfare  I  sUfjge.st  this  ex- 
planation as  a  possibility  which  we  can- 
not Ignore 

There  is  a  growing  concern  in  the 
country  and  a  growin>4  concern  in  Con- 
gre.s.s  about  the  Geneva  negotiations  and 
the  te.st  ban  moratorium  Within  recent 
weeks,  several  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  m  both  Houses  including  the 
junior  Senator  from  WasliUit-'ton  !  Mr 
Jackson  I.  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr  Symington  1.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Ener;:y.  Representative  Holifield,  have 
taken  the  Vluov  to  urge  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  By  this,  of  course,  they 
referred,  as  I  did  in  my  earhcr  state- 
ments, to  underground  nuclear  testing 
that  does  not  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere or  m  any  way  endanger  human 
life. 

Let  me  again  .suggest  the  outlines  of  a 
broad  nuclear  policy  that  would  com- 
mand the  re.siject  and  understanding  of 
our  friends  and  would  protect  our  vital 
interests. 

FMrst  We  should  .say  frankly  to  the 
Soviets  that  when  we  speak  of  a  system 
of  adequate  insp>ection.  we  do  not  mean 
a  system  based  99  percent  on  trust  and 
1  percent  on  inspection.  The  one  truly 
effective  way  of  policing  a  ban  on  all 
categories  of  tests  would  be  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  complete 
openness  by  both  sides.  We.  therefore, 
propose  a  test  ban  based  on  President 
Eisenhower's  'open  skies"  proposal,  plus 
unlimited  right  of  ground  inspection,  and 
policed  in  each  coimtry  by  a  stated  num- 
ber of  aircraft  and  inspection  teams  en- 
joying complete  freedom  of  movement. 
Given  acceptance  of  this  principle,  we 
could  immediately  conclude  a  test  ban 
agreement. 

Second  If  the  Soviets  do  not  accept 
our  proposal  for  a  complete  test  ban 
based  on  "open  skies"  and  unlimited 
right  of  inspection,  we  propose,  as  an 
alternative,  an  immediate  ban  on  all 
tests  that  contaminate  the  atmosphere. 
We  point  out  that  an  agreement  on  this 
simple  but  basic  proposal  would  respect 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  could  be  easily 
monitored,  and  would  at  the  same  time, 


pave  the  way  for  further  and  broader 
agreements. 

Third.  If  the  Soviets,  in  turn,  reject 
our  proposal  for  a  worldwide  ban  on 
"dirty'  tests,  we  announce  that  we  our- 
selves will  voluntarily  observe  a  mora- 
torium on  such  tests.  We  express  the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  also  observe 
such  a  voluntary  moratorium  m  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  agreement 

Fourth  We  announce  our  willing- 
ness to  extend  the  ban  to  other  categoi-ies 
of  tests,  if.  as.  and  when  enforceable 
methods  of  inspection  are  developed 

Fifth.  We  announce  that  we  plan  to 
resume  tests  immediately  in  space  and 
underground. 

Sixth.  We  commit  ourselves,  with 
testing  again  possible,  to  an  all-out  pro- 
gram of  nuclear  weapons  development. 
conceived  en  a  scale  that  will  not  merely 
maintain  our  lead  over  the  Soviets  but 
will  increase  it  from  year  to  year.  This 
program  must  be  continuous.  We  must 
not  again  rest  on  our  laurels — as  we 
have  done  under  both  E>emocratic  and 
Republican  administrations — when  we 
reach  the  next  technological  plateau 

Seventh.  We  declare  our  intention 
(a  I  to  embark  on  a  so-called  "plow- 
share" program — that  is.  a  program  of 
research  on  hydrological  and  geographic 
engineering  and  on  other  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosions:  <bi  to  appropri- 
ate $100  million  for  this  program  of  re- 
search; ici  to  use  our  undergrotmd 
weapons  test  program.  Ln.sofar  as  this 
can  be  done,  to  further  our  "plowshare  " 
program;  id'  to  disseminate  freely  all 
information  resulting  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Eighth.  We  act  immediately  to  arm 
NATO  with  nuclear  weapons  Notlnng 
would  do  more  to  reinvigorate  NATO 
or  to  persuade  its  member  nations  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  intentions. 

Ninth.  We  commit  ourselves  publicly 
to  announce  all  tests. 

Tenth.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  nu- 
clear physics  is  not  an  American  monop- 
oly, that  Italian.  Hungarian.  German. 
Danish,  and  other  scientists  all  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
atom  and  hydrogen  bombs,  we  call  for 
and  offer  to  participate  in  a  joint  NATO 
effort  in  nuclear  weapons  development. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  not  be  de- 
signed to  replace  our  own  facilities,  but 
to  cooperate  competitively  with  them 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  tight-en  our 
alliance  and  to  challenge  the  Russians 
The  existence  of  such  N.^ TO- wide  re- 
search facility  would  al.so  add  to  our 
leverage  in  pressing  the  Kremlin  for 
"openness. ' 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  in  every 
detail  with  the  proposals  I  have  here  pre- 
sented. If  we  formally  renounce  all 
tests  that  contaminate  the  atmosphere. 
even  without  an  agreement,  and  if.  at 
the  same  time,  we  frankly  declare  to  the 
world  that  Soviet  secrecy  and  Soviet  op- 
position to  inspection  leave  us  with  no 
alternative  but  to  resume  underground 
testing.  I  am  certain  that  the  American 
public  and  the  entire  free  world  will  un- 
derstand and  applaud  this  position.  I 
am  certain  that  the  administration,  if  it 
took  this  position,  would  have  over- 
whelming support  from  Congress  and 
from  the  American  people. 


I  can  think  of  no  measure  that  would 
let  the  Kremlin  know  more  emphaticaLy 
that  we  mean  business  when  we  say  that 
there  will  be  no  further  concessions  and 
no  further  retreats. 

The  time  has  come  for  action,  Madam 
President 


TIME  FOR  A  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  lead- 
off  witness  at  the  hearings  beinp  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  my 
bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps — S  404 — and  on  the  administra- 
tion's bill  entitled  "The  Youth  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act.'  which  1  in- 
troduced last  week — S.  2036. 

At  the  heart  of  these  bills  is  the  real- 
ization that  steps  must  be  taken,  and 
taken  promptly,  to  cope  with  the  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  jobless  youth 

In  my  appearance  before  Senator 
Ci^RK's  subcommittee  I  focused  my  testi- 
mony on  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
and  what  it  can  mean  to  our  country 
both  in  terms  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  assistance  for 
youiit:  men  who  are  finding  jobs  impos- 
sible to  obtain. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress,  with 
the  backing  of  the  administration,  will 
provide  for  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  investments  that 
the  Congress  has  ever  made  in  the  future 
of  America 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RtroFn. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REtORp.  as  follows: 

STATEME>rT  BY  SENATOR  HrBERT  H  HCM- 
PHREY  BEFtiRE  THE  SXBCOMMITTEE  ON  Em- 
PLOYME-N-T  AND  MaNPOWEIR.  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Labor  and  I*rBLic  Welfare 
JfNE   12.   1961 

Mr  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opporturilty 
to  appear  here  this  morning  to  i«stify  on  S. 
404.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Youih  Cunservatlon 
Corps,  which  I  Introduced  on  behair  of  my- 
self and  21  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  and  on 

5  2036.  the  ••'jouth  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Act"  which  I  intnxluced  last  week  on 
behalf  of  the  administration 

As  the  members  of  this  sulK-ommittee 
k::ow,  S  404  Is  identical  to  S.  812  which 
piissed  tiie  Senate  2  years  ago  S  812  wa.s 
carefully  considered  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  headed  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr   Randolph 

In  brief,  S  404.  proposes  a  corps  of  youiip 
men  of  good  character  from  16  through  21 
years  of  age  to  carry  on  needed  programs  of 
conservation  in  our  Federal  ai:id  State  parks 
and  forests.  Tlie  bill  calls  for  a  maximum 
enrollment  the  hrst  year  of  50.000;  lOO.JOO 
the  second  year  and  a  top  of  150.000  there- 
after.    Enrollments  wcu^d   be  for  period.-^  of 

6  months  at  cc^mpensation  rates  of  $60  a 
month  plus  quarters,  food,  clothing  and 
medical  care. 

The  administration's  proposal,  as  contained 
in  S  2036,  provides  for  three  different  types 
of  programs  t-o  help  meet  the  needs  of  young 
people  who  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obt.-iin 
gainful  employment.  S.  2036  provides  for 
(a)  on-the-job  and  related  training  pro- 
grams,   including    classroom    instruction.    In 
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order  to  Improve  the  employablllty  of  yoi;ii^ 
people  and  to  enhance  their  chance  of  ad- 
vancement after  their  entrance  into  the  Ubor 
market  as  adult  workers,  \t)  empluyment 
and  training  \r.  C'Doperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  opportunities 
for  employing  qualified  young  people  on  local 
public-service  or  public-work  project4S,  and 
ici  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  young 
men  to  work  on  conservatirm  programs  Ln 
our  State  parks. 

A3  the  author  of  the  Y  .u-h  Conservation 
Corps  proposal  and  having  been  vitally  Inter- 
ested X^r  several  years  m  the  esuibli&hment 
of  such  a  corp-,  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
testimony  th;s  m-irning  speclflcally  to  the 
YCC.  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg, 
who  is  appearing  before  this  subcommittee 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  administration,  will 
testify  in  detail  as  to  the  entire  program 
envisaged  in  S    2036. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I 
am  that  this  administration  Is  lending  Its 
support  to  estabU5;hment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  It  a'tests  to  the  adminis- 
tration's acute  awaren.'ss  th.'^t  more  and 
more  of  our  young  pe  'ple  are  finding  It  in- 
creasingly difflcalt  to  find  employment,  and 
that  programs  must  be  developed  to  assure 
these  young  people  a  place  in  the  labor 
market. 

I  might  note  in  p.is,s;ng  that  the  admin- 
istration's endorsement  -^f  a  YCC  carries  otit 
the  plank  in  the  I960  Democratic  platform 
which  reads 

"As  part  of  a  broader  concern  for  young 
people  we  recommend  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservat:  n  C  rps,  to  gi%-e  under- 
privileged young  people  a  rewarding  expe- 
rience in  a  healthful  environment." 

I  ■xm  confident,  Mr  Chairman,  that  with 
the  support  of  the  administration,  this  Con- 
gress, before  it  adjourns,  will  approve  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

My  proposal  for  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  stem."^  m  part  from  my  recollection  of 
what  the  much  larger  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  IMO's  accomplished. 

Every  American  every  year  can  afford  to 
say  a  ward  of  thanks  for  those  3  million 
young  men  who  were  sent  into  the  woods 
during  the  1930'3  with  no  plans  no  training. 
no  preparation — just  willing  brain  and 
muscle  during  a  time  *hen  sc-ciety  seemed 
unable  to  offer  men  johi  La  Industry.  The 
cleared  camping  area,  *he  .second  growth 
grove  of  trees,  the  .'^UbUized  streambank, 
tbe  wiidernpas  trail,  the  upstream  reservoir, 
the  handsome  retaining  wall,  the  still-sturdy 
but  now  rundown  recreational  facilities  in 
the  national  forests  and  parks — virtually 
each  of  these  objects  familiar  to  outdoors- 
men — these  constitute  a  gift  from  one  gener- 
atioa  of  boys  to  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations 

There  were  many  harsh  words  said  about 
some  cjf  the  b<jld  experiments  of  the  New 
Deal,  but  there  was  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  CCC  was  a  resounding 
succe&s 

What  happened  to  the  CCC?  It  was  one 
of  the  hrst  casualties  of  World  War  II — when 
the  boys  who  had  been  volunteering  for  the 
corpus  by  the  tens  of  thousands  suddenly 
were  swept  up  by  an  even  mors  urgent  call 
to  arms.  The  manp.jwer  or  boypower.  of  the 
CCC  Just  went  to  war. 

After  the  wa.-,  due  tx)  a  bu.lt-up  dem^and 
for  goods  and  services  we  experienced  a  pe- 
riod of  relatively  full  employment.  Young 
men  found  jobs  were  plentiful.  Bat  con- 
serv.itlonists  s^jon  began  to  have  bad  dreams 
about  the  available  soil  and  water  and  tim- 
ber resources  for  our  mushrooming  popula- 
tion, and  the  pressure  on  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas  of  the  couiitry  oegiin  to  §et  out 
of  hand. 

And  while  conservationi.st.s  were  worrying 
about  the  population  pressure  on  our  natural 
resources,  a  second  and  more  serious  prob- 
lem was  developing. 


From  the  files  of  police  authorities  and 
J'.ivenile  court  Judges  an  ugly  and  disturb- 
ing story  has  been  brought  to  light — uf  boys 
dropping  out  of  school  and  finding  no  Jobs, 
of  gang  formation  and  violence,  of  arrests 
and  convictions  on  a  scale  so  unprecedented 
th.it  the  FBI  Director  h.as  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  call  It  to  public  attenthjn.  The 
Navy  reports  that  1  out  of  4  of  its  re- 
cruits has  a  record  of  arrest  for  a  nontrafBc 
violation  of  the  law.  Police  forces  have  been 
augmented.  Juvenile  court  dockets  saturated, 
and  reformatories  Jammed. 

During  the  hearings  2  years  ago  on  S.  812. 
we  heard  witness  after  witness  from  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  tell  of  the  tremendous 
burden  being  placed  on  the  police  and  the 
courts,  and  of  the  rising  curve  of  costs  to 
deal  with  delinquency.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  a  figure  of  $25,000  was  a  good 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  every 
Juvenile  delinquent  who  went  the  police- 
courts-reformatory  road.  The  sickening 
waste  of  human  lives  was  being  accompanied 
by  a  st.aggertng  rise  In  cost.s.  Worst  of  all. 
what  was  being  spent  apparently  was  not 
proving  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem. 

Young  men  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  and  cannot  flind  Jobs  find  It  all  too 
easy  to  end  up  In  trouble.  Trouble  not  only 
for  themselves  but  trouble  for  society.  And 
with  the  crop  of  war  babies  now  coming  of 
age  the  problem  becomes  ever  more  acute, 
more  and  more  young  men  In  the  16-  to  20- 
year-age  bracket,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
who  are  dropping  out  of  school  and  cannot 
find  employment. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  has  noted. 
In  October  of  1960  some  300,000  young  men 
from  16  to  20  were  unemployed  and  that  by 
1965  we  shall  have  40  percent  more  persons 
under  20  in  our  labor  force.  By  then  an 
additional  800,000  young  people  will  be  Job 
hunting.  The  Secretary  notes  also  that  in 
January  the  Jobless  rate  for  all  ages  was  7  7 
percent  whereas  for  those  in  the  16-  to  20-age 
bracket  it  was  163  percent — more  than  twice 
the  national  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  statistics  add  up  to 
trouble — big  trouble — a  shocking  waste  of 
young  lives  and  a  scandalous  waste  of  the 
taxpayers  money  In  fruitless  efforts  to  seal 
off  nonrehabllltatab!e  young  people  from  the 
rest  of  society. 

When  I  first  proposed  the  Young  Conserva- 
tion Corps  I  tried  to  malce  it  crystal  clear  that 
we  were  not  proposing  a  panacea  for  the 
cancer  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  were 
trying  to  save  some  boys  who  might  other- 
wise go  wrong.  And  we  could  point  to  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  CCC 
boys  who  had  been  encouraged  to  lead  a 
constrtictlve  life,  who  had  been  given  both 
physical  and  mental  health  by  their  few 
months  of  hard,  well-led  work  on  the  land 

Putting  boys  on  the  land,  putting  them  to 
work  on  projects  that  needed  to  be  done,  on 
patriotic  undertakings  to  build  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  this  I  am  ever  more  con- 
vinced would  do  more  for  America  in  terms 
of  our  Nation's  mental  health  and  physical 
fitness  than  even  the  Important  resource- 
conservation  work  the  boys  would  accom- 
plish We  are  creating  no  new  agency,  no 
make-work  boondoggles,  but  a  simple  and 
direct  way  to  channel  the  creative  energies 
of  American  boys  into  the  planned  projects 
of  our  Federal  conservation  agencies — under 
the  direct  supervision  and  leadership  of  our 
splendid  forest  and  park  rangers,  wildlife 
management  specialists,  and  soil  conserva- 
tionists. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  the  YCC  will  not  be  treated 
as  simply  an  expjerlmental  pilot  project,  as 
the  administration  bill,  S.  2036,  puts  it.  In 
my  opinion,  the  case  for  a  YCC  is  well  es- 
tablished. We  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
on  the  merits  of  such  a  program  from  the 
days  of  the  CCC.     And  we  know  without  a 


doubt  of  the  desperate  need  for  conservation 
work  in  our  parks  and  forests.  We  know, 
too,  of  the  increasing  number  of  young  men 
who  are  leaving  school  and  finding  It  Im- 
possible to  obtain   gainful  employment. 

And  so  I  most  respectfully  urge  this  sub- 
committee to  approve  the  establishment  of 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  that  is  more 
than  a  mere  experimental  pilot  project.  It 
would  appear  from  the  language  in  S.  2036 
the  YCC  would  contain  at  most  10.000  young 
men.  This  compares  with  a  maximum  en- 
rollment of  150.000  In  the  YCC  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed  2  years  ago.  I  would 
hope  that  this  subcommittee  would  see  fit 
to  recommend  that  the  enrollment  limita- 
tions be  more  in  line  with  S.  404. 

I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  the 
YCC — both  in  terms  of  helping  young  men 
over  a  very  difficult  period  In  their  lives  and 
in  building  up  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources-will prove  to  be  a  wl.se  Investment. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  SOCIALIST 

CONSTITUTION  AND  COMML^NIST 
STRATEGY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  a  re- 
cently published  article  disclosing  the 
pattern  of  constitutional  "leeality" 
through  which  the  Soviet  reRime  has 
consolidated  its  power  in  Communist- 
controlled  Czechoslovakia,  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  This  article  is 
captioned  "Czechoslovakia's  SocialUt 
Constitution.  ' 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1961  edition  of  the  American 
Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  was 
written  by  a  young  man  named  Josef 
Kalvoda. 

Dr  Kalvoda  received  his  doctorate  at 
Columbia  University  following  release 
from  a  Communist  prison  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  is  now  serving  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  political  science  and  history  at 
St.  Joseph  College.  West  Hartford. 
Conn.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Kalvoda  is  acting  chairman  of 
the  Czech  Christian  Democratic  Move- 
ment. 

Dr.  Kalvoda  is  known  for  previous 
writings.  In  1958  he  completed  and  suc- 
ces.sfully  publi-shed  the  book  "Titoism 
and  Masters  of  Imc>osture,"  which  capa- 
bly described  and  analyzed  the  political 
background,  facts,  and  unhappy  circum- 
stances under  which  Tito  seized  total 
power  In  Yugoslavia.  He  pointed  out 
the  undying  devotion  which  Tito  has  to 
Russian  communism,  why  Tito  has  re- 
fused to  criticize  anything  essential  to 
the  victory  of  communism,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  Tito  and  his  henchmen  will 
defend  Russia  on  any  Issue  necessary  to 
insure  the  victory  of  world  communism. 

Thereafter,  Dr.  Kalvoda  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle. 'Communist  Strategy  in  Latin 
America."  which  was  published  in  the 
autumn  1960  Yale  Review. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  quite 
interested  in  the  autumn  1960  article, 
especially  at  this  time,  in  view  of  Castro's 
Communist  activity.  The  more  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Kalvoda.  "Czechoslovakia's 
Socialist  Constitution,"  stamps  ais  a  pat- 
tern the  Soviet  method  of  consolidation 
of  power  within  any  captive  country. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  of  these  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow.s; 
[From  the  Yale  L«w  Review    Autumn   1960] 

COMML'.NliiT    SraATtGV     IN     LaTI.N     AmEEICA 

I  By  Jusef  Kalvoda) 

(About  the  author:  Born  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Josef  Kalvoda.  Ph.  L>  .  is  associate 
professor  of  fjolltlcal  science  and  history  at 
St.  Joseph  College.  West  Hartford.  Conn 
He  Is  the  author  of  ""ntoism  and  Masters  of 
Imjxjsture."  and  numerous  publications  on 
topics  of  current  Interest  related  to  the  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Central  Europe,  and 
International   relations.) 

There  was  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  In  all  the  Latin  American  countries 
long  before  communism  emerged,  but  recent 
developments  in  Cuba  and  the  whole  Carib- 
bean area  show  that  an  organized  conspir- 
acy is  now  exploiting  and  giving  a  new  focus 
and  direction  to  the  triulltional,  but  in  the 
past  largely  unorganized,  resentment  of  the 
colossus  of  the  north. 

Communl.-it  infiltration  of  Latin  America 
haa  become  a  great  concern  to  American  offi- 
cials. In  a  recent  speech  Governor  Rocke- 
feller pointed  out  the  steadily  growing  Infil- 
tration of  the  area  by  Red  China.  "What  is 
not  generally  realized."  he  snld.  "is  that  Red 
China,  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  making  a  major  effort  at  achieving  in- 
fluence In  our  sister  republics.  In  fact,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  have  agreed  to  make 
Latin  America  primarily  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist sphere  of  Influence."  The  Red  Chinese 
penetration  of  the  area  allegedly  began  In 
1952  and  was  intensified  in  1956,  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  fourded  a  training 
school  In  Pelplng  for  Latin  American  Com- 
munist parties.  According  to  Gen.  C.  P. 
Cabell,  deputy  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  "The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  spreading  the  concept  that  China 
should  be  the  model  for  social  and  economic 
revolution  In  Latin  America.  Tliey  point 
out  the  alleged  similarities  between  the  two 
areas  " 

Exactly  how  much  the  Latin  American 
countries  of  today  resemble  prerevolutlonary 
China  it  is  hard  to  say  Certain  similarities 
exist  but  they  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
differences  in  historical  background,  cul- 
ture, tradition,  and  national  character.  It 
would  alao  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  ex- 
tent of  Chinese  Interest  in  the  area.  Some 
interest  cannot  be  doubted,  but  Soviet  and 
Central  East  European  Communists'  interest 
Is  much  more  obvious.  Developments  in 
I>atin  American  countries  receive  extensive 
coverage  In  the  Soviet  and  satellite  press, 
and  trade  transactions  between  the  two  re- 
gions ha-,  e  been  increasing.  A  CAreful  reader 
of  the  Soviet  theoretical  Jotimals  cannot  fail 
to  see  Moscow's  directing  role  In  Communist 
activities  In  the  Western  Hemisphere;  nor 
can  a  student  of  East  European  affairs  fall 
to  detect  similarities  between  developments 
In  Cuba  and  those  that  took  place  In  the 
so-called  peoples  democracies  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  Por  theae  and  other  retisons 
it  la  at  least  doubtful  that  Latin  America 
has  become  primarily  a  Chinese  sphere  of  In- 
fluence Whftt  set^ms  much  more  likely  is 
that  the  area  the  soft  tmderbelly  of  the 
United  States — has  been  made  a  joint  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  China 

A  Russian  theoretician  defines  the  Latin 
American  revolution  as  ■■antl-impenallstlc 
and  agrarian,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
creating  a  democratic  system  and  a  govern- 
ment of  national  liberation."  The  objective 
Is  to  defeat  so-cailed  North  American  Im- 
perialism and  u  transform  the  Latin 
Anierican  so<-ieiies  into,  hrst.  pteople's  de- 
mocracies, tiien  Soc-iali6t  states,  and  ulti- 
mately Cocnmunist  societies.  According  to 
the    same    theoretician.   "These   transforma- 


tions can  be  accnmp'.l.shed  only  by  a  united 
front  of  antl-lmperlalistlc  and  antl-feudiU 
forces  whose  guiding  force  should  be  the 
working  class,  with  the  Marxist-Leninist 
party  at  its  head  and  an  nliiance  of  workers 
and  peasants  as  its  busls  "  A  single  national 
front  is  to  be  created  In  each  Latin  American 
country,  though  the  particular  conditions 
In  any  one  country  will  ha\e  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  its  formation.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  pwild  to  the  existing  con- 
flicts among  the  various  groups  in  the  anti- 
imperialistic  and  anti-feudal  forces,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Party,  as  Nueva  Era,  the  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  Argentina,  writes, 
"must  be  met  with  crushing  blows  and  at- 
tacks to  dlv'de,  disunite,  crush,  and  liqui- 
date him  as  a  class."  The  allies  on  the  other 
hand,  "must  be  criticized,  reformed,  and 
urged  forward:  Inconsistency  and  vacillation 
mu5t  be  eliminated,  and  the  unity  of  the 
m.i."5ses  strengthened." 

A  clear  distinction  Is  made  between  the 
enemies  and  the  allies.  The  former  are 
identified  as  "American  imperialism,  antl- 
natlonal  capitalism,  and  the  large  landown- 
ers": the  latter— "the  proletariat's  allies" — 
are  "the  working  class,  the  peasantry,  and 
th?  middle  layers  of  the  national  bour- 
geoisie." The  front  can  be  formed  only  if 
the  temporary  allies  are  attracted  to  a  com- 
mon cause,  to  a  common  minimum  pro- 
gram. This  program  Is  demised  by  the  Com- 
munists, who  wish  to  be  identified  with 
the  working  class  In  the  popular  mind.  The 
Marxist-Leninist  parties,  calling  themselves 
the  vanguard  of  the  working  class,  do  not 
always  use  the  name  of  the  Communist 
Party  (e.g.  tlie  Popular  Socialist  Party  of 
Cuba).  They  attempt  to  conceal  the  true 
and  ultimate  objectives  for  the  time  being. 
nnd  deceive  the  masses  by  using  only  anti- 
imperialistic   .and  chauvinistic  slogans. 

As  in  Russia  in  Lenin's  day,  and  in  Cen- 
tral East  Europe  and  China  In  the  time  of 
their  Socialist  revolutions,  in  Latin  America 
today  the  Communists  consider  the  peas- 
ants the  closest  ally  of  the  working  class 
on  the  antl-lmperlallst  ano  .Tnti-feudal  front. 
In  order  to  attract  the  peasant  masses  they 
have  devised  an  agrarian  program  that  pro- 
claims the  right  of  all  peasant?  to  own  land, 
though  in  those  countries  where  the  con- 
ditions for  radical  agrarian  transformation 
have  not  ripened,  the  Communist  Parties, 
while  struggling  to  attract  peasants  Into  the 
united  front,  are  advancing  minimum  agrar- 
ian programs.  In  Brazil,  for  ex.anaple,  such 
a  program  calls  for  a  decrease  in  rentals 
*  •  •  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  people  In  the  villages  as  already 
established  by  law.  the  provision  of  peas- 
ants with  bank  credit,  etc. 

The  middle  class,  too,  U  being  courted  In 
the  long  run,  as  any  Marxist-Leninist  knows, 
the  middle  class  Is  an  enemy  of  communism 
and  has  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  must  be  won 
over  temporarily  if  the  national  front  of 
liberation  is  to  be  a  success.  To  pretend  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  Is 
merely  an  expedient,  but  for  the  moment  the 
Marxist-Leninists  are  Instructed  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  refute  the  reactionaries 
slanders  to  the  effect  that  the  working  class 
allegedly  will  do  harm  to  the  economic  In- 
terests of  the  middle  class  and  to  enlist  them 
in  the  anti-lmperlallst  ai^d  anti-feudal 
movement. 

Still  another  group  In  society,  called  by 
Conununist  theoreticians  the  national  bour- 
geoisie, is  being  actively  courted.  This  Is 
hardly  a  homogeneous  group,  and  some  of  Its 
members  are  linked  with  imperialism  and 
landed  oligarchy,  but  others  may  be  won  to 
the  Communist  front  by  various  appeals, 
such  as  anti-Imperialism. 

Such  attempts  at  cooperation  with  the 
middle  class  and  national  bourgeoisie  may 
seem  to  recall  revisionism.  Bernstelnlsm,  or 
some  other  reformist  attempt  to  establish 
cooperation  among  the  various  groups  In 
society.     In  fact,  however,  the  Communists 


make  -he  following  reservations  which  ne- 
e;it#  the  reformist  ideal  <ai  the  leaaing  and 
puidinp  force  of  the  front  is  always  the  Com- 
::..::;ii.i  Party,  (bi  tlie  national  liberation 
rp\  <.ullon  l8  recognized  as  only  the  fir:  t 
ph:ise  in  the  process  of  conversion  X■^  a 
SocialiFt  ;ystem:  (c)  the  foundation  of  the 
national  front  is  the  alliance  of  workers  and 
poa,s.-int.=  not  of  workers  and  the  national 
bourgeoisie:  id)  the  policy  of  cooperation 
with  non-Communists  is  only  temporary: 
while  .struggling  for  the  common  goals  of  tlie 
front,  the  struggle  for  the  principles  of  the 
Marxist  movement  goes  on:  and  (ei  tbe 
Marxist-Leninists  are  continuously  building 
a  strong  Communist  Party,  revolutionary  In 
theory  and  organ  izatio.n.  which  uses  the 
allies  as  temporary  tools  and  abandons  them 
at  an  opportune  moment.  The  ultimate 
objective  remains  Communist  victory  and 
the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  as  the  first  ph.ase  of  communism. 
Marxi.st-Lenlnlst  theory  Is  still  the  guide. 
New  strategies  and  tactics  may  hive  to  be 
devised  In  accordance  with  the  objective 
situation  In  the  world,  but  the  aim  of  seiz- 
ing power  and  establlFhinp  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  remains  the  s;une 

In  Latin  America  an  objective  situation 
that  Is  strong  and  lasting  is  the  tradition  of 
the  caudlllo,  the  man  on  horseback  who 
knows  how  to  get  things  done.  StJch  a  tra- 
dition is  easily  adapted  to  Communist  pur- 
poses: all  the  Communists  need  is  a  caudlllo 
of  a  new  type,  either  a  Communist  or  a  pup- 
pet who  will  pave  the  way  for  complete  so- 
vletization  of  the  country  in  time  In  the 
{X>pular  mind  the  leader  i.s  to  have  all  the 
power  and  glory.  As  the  Marxlst-Lerilnists 
.•see  it.  the  masses  mind  only  their  selfish  in- 
terests and  have  no  interest  in  fundan.ent^il 
problems.  They  do  nut  realize  what  their 
true  interests  are:  they  have  to  t)e  led  by 
those  who  know  how  to  rule.  The  caudlllo 
of  the  new  type  differs  from  the  csudillo  of 
the  old  type  by  being  committed  to  estab- 
lishing a  new  political  and  s^x-ial  svstem  rad- 
ically different  from  the  one  now  exist:ng 
in  Latin  Americ.-.  The  diflerence  Is  th^  dif- 
ference between  B<'.tls:a  and  Ca.'=tro 

Violence  and  n^iilitary  force  have  jUayed 
prominent  roles  in  the  politics  of  Latin 
America,  but  In  the  new  Latin  Ainer.ca.  to 
be  created  by  the  Marxist-Leianisis.  force 
and  terror  will  be  instituucrialized  ration- 
alized, end  made  more  efficient  tnan  ever. 
The  new  state,  the  new  instrument  of  op- 
pression, will  use  force  and  vinience  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  rationalized  maiiiifT  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  remnaut.=.  of  the  oid  order 
and  for  the  consu-iiction  of  tiie  new  society. 
but  the  use  of  force  will  be  interpreted  for 
outsiders  as  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
most  notoriou.s  Latin  Amencitn  trsditiuii. 
The  liquidation  of  politic  a!  opponents  by  the 
new  revolutionary  regimes  will  be  exp.alued 
in  terms  of  past  practices  in  Latin  America, 
while.  In  reality,  it  will  more  resemble  the 
outrages  of  Cheka  and  similar  institutions  of 
organized  terror.  Cuba  already  provides  ex- 
amples. 

During  tJie  }.>eriod  of  transformauon  of 
Latin  America  \n\o  a  C-oCimunist  domain, 
the  native  Marxist -Leninists  lu&y  follow 
se\fral  already  established  patterns.  Cue 
Wits  erected  m  the  Soviet  Union,  aiio'iiier  in 
Red  China,  and  a  number  in  the  countries 
of  Central  E.irt  Europe  The  smailiiess  of 
the  countries  of  Liitin  America  would  sug- 
gest tliat  these  last  would  be  most  suitable 
for  adaptation   (not  imitation)    in  the  area. 

The  Central  East  Europe  revolt  Is  less  well 
known  than  the  Ruse. an  and  Chinese  revo- 
lutions. But  people  who  are  familiar  with 
the  gradual  sovletlzatlon  of  Centml  East 
Europe  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  resemblnnce 
between  the  events  currently  taki:  g  place 
In  Cuba  and  those  that  took  place  there 
after  the  last  war  Despite  the  confusion 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, the  Communists  are  obviously  the  rul- 
ing  force    on   the    island,    and    Cuba   is    the 
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country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
communism  ha-s  advanced  furthest.  Some 
ye^irs  ago  a  comparable  situation  existed  in 
Central  East  Eur  >pe. 

At  that  time  some  observers  believed  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  descended  between  Stettin 
and  Trieste  simultaneously  with  the  cloae 
of  hostilities  In  1945.  while  others  claimed 
that  the  postwar  ferment  in  the  occupation 
zones  represented  a  genuine  "democratiza- 
tion" of  the  area  that  would  facilitate  trans- 
formation and  democratization  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
The  then  President  of  Czechoslovakia.  Dr. 
Eduard  Benes.  the  best  known  exponent  of 
coexistence,  developed  the  ideas  of  "demo- 
cratization" of  the  Communist  system  and 
of  the  general  and  gradual  development  of 
communism  toward  democracy.  Yet  the 
story  of  gradual  sovletizatlon  of  the  entire 
area — including  Benes  Czechoslovakia,  called 
a  bridge  between  East  and  West  at  that 
time^shows  that  naive  hopes  and  unrealis- 
tic da> dreaming  provided  only  a  valuable 
smokescreen  behind  which  whole  societies 
were  transformed.  A  new  system,  called 
people  3  democracy,  was  established.  It  will 
be  followed  by  socialism  and  communism,  a 
fact  indicated  by  the  new  Czechoslovak 
Constitution  approved  this  year. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  a  training  school 
was  founded  in  Prague  for  Latin  American 
Communists  long  before  the  Chinese  Reds 
established  theirs  in  1956.  Latins  and  non- 
Latms  have  attended  the  Graduate  School  of 
Latin  American  Studies  at  Prague.  There 
they  have  beer  taught  Communist  ideology. 
Marxist-Leninist  techniques  of  psychological 
warfare,  guerrilla  warftue,  agrarian  reform, 
and  all  the  tricks  of  psychostrategy  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  peasants  and  the  na- 
tional bourgeoisie.  They  have  learned  to 
know  the  power  of  words,  effectiveness  of 
slogans,  and  techniques  of  labeling  their  op- 
ponents reactionaries,  warmongers,  enemies 
of  peace  enemies  of  the  people.  American 
stooges,  lackeys  Tf  Imperialism,  and  traitors 
to  their  own  rountries.  They  have  learned 
how  to  provide  a  window  dressing  behind 
which  they  can  hide  their  own  treason  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  world  Communist 
movement  They  have  been  taught  that  of- 
fense Is  the  best  defense,  and  that  their 
enemies  are  to  be  destroyed  without  mercy. 
Besides  words  and  ideas  as  weapons,  they 
know  how  to  u.se  firearms,  drugs,  and  poison, 
la  PTig^ies  training  center  the  enrollment 
has  be»  n  well  above  800  full-time  students. 
Htmdirds  of  professional  Communist  agents 
have  been  turned  out.  If  only  a  few  are  fol- 
lowing instructions  and  carrying  out  their 
assignments,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  Is  to  be 
expected  in  Latin  America.  But  whether  the 
Latin  American  Communists  were  trained  in 
Prague,  Pelplng.  or  elsewhere,  they  represent 
the  hard  core  of  professional  revolutionaries. 
They  are  infiltrating  the  existing  nationalist. 
workers  and  agrarian  political  parties,  creat- 
ing new  bogus  parties,  and  trying  to  change, 
from  within,  the  political  and  social  order  In 
Latin  America.  The  world  Communist 
movement  Is  especially  Interested  In  Central 
America  for  its  extreme  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  whole  area  of  the 
Caribbean  will  be  swep'  by  revolutionary 
outbreaks  in  the  n"t  very  distant  future. 

The  similarities  between  political  and 
socicil  developments  at  present  occurring  In 
Cuba  and  those  In  Central  East  Europ>e  after 
the  Second  World  War  may  be  summarized 
In  the  following  points: 

1  In  194.5  the  small  nucleus  of  native 
Communists  in  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary.  Rumania,  and  Poland,  men  and 
women  trained  in  the  art  of  subversion, 
conspiracy,  organization,  and  propaganda, 
had  a  definite  plan:  socialization  of  their 
own  countries  at  some  future  date.  This 
ultimate  objective  was  obscured  by  official 
pronouncements     of      the     Marxist-Leninist 


leaders  to  the  effect  that  establishment  of 
communism  was  not  their  aim.  that  they 
did  not  Intend  to  Imitate  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  they  did  not  plan  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  and  that  they  approved  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  small  businessmen. 
What  they  wanted  was  the  destruction  of 
the  country's  dependence  on  foreign  capital 
and  Its  domination  by  big  business  and 
large  landowners. 

2.  Since  the  Communist  Parties  In  Cen- 
tral East  Europe  were  weak,  and  made  up 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  population,  they 
had  no  use  for  early  and  free  elections. 
Elections  were  to  be  p>ostjX)ned  to  some  fu- 
ture date  when  the  Communists  had  en- 
trenched themselves  la  key  positions  In  the 
government  apparatus,  primarily  in  the 
ministries  of  interior.  Information,  and  agri- 
culture, and  also  when  they  had  gained 
control  over  mass-media  of  communications 
and  the  commanding  heights  In  industries. 

3  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
socialization  of  the  country,  cooperation 
with  all  left-wing  political  parties  and  fel- 
low-traveling elements  was  sought,  so  that 
the  government  could  be  presented  as  a 
coalition  government  (national  front,  father- 
land front,  or  popular  front)  that  would 
provide  the  window  dressing  for  the  Marxlst- 
Lcnlnlst  party's  backstage  actions. 

4.  These  temporary  allies  of  the  Commu- 
nists— Socialists,  left-wing  democrats  or 
liberals,  and  misguided  nationalists — helped 
the  Communists  to  liquidate  political  oppo- 
sition In  the  country,  the  old  ruling  group 
and  the  people  who  collaborated  with  the 
old  regime,  on  the  pretense  that  they  were 
F.isclsts  or  Nazi  collaborators  (In  Cuba,  Ba- 
tista collaboratxirs) .  Many  genuine  demo- 
crats, who  suffered  persecution  and  spent 
years  in  Nazi  concentration  camps,  were  put 
into  this  category,  so  that  the  anti-Commu- 
nist elite  would  be  destroyed  before  it  could 
organize  any  resistance  against  the  new  as- 
pirants for  total  power  In  the  state. 

5.  The  potential  opponents  of  commu- 
nism— farmers — had  to  be  neutralized  or 
partly  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  new  re- 
gime through  a  payoff  represented  by  agrar- 
ian reforms.  Land  was  taken  from  large 
landowners.  collaborationists,  foreigners, 
and  so  on.  and  was  distributed  to  land-hun- 
gry landless  peasants  or  small  landowners. 
Such  neutralization  of  the  largest  segment 
of  the  population  in  agrarian  countries — the 
peasantry — was  indispensable  for  Commu- 
nist victory.  Once  the  peasants  were  either 
satisfied  or  not  so  seriously  discontented, 
the  party  was  able  to  strengthen  Its  poeltion 
In  urban  areas. 

The  Idea  of  using  the  peasantry  as  a  tem- 
porary ally  was  Invented  many  decades  ago 
by  Lenin,  who  exploited  for  his  purposes 
the  Russian  peasants'  hunger  for  land.  The 
Chinese  agrarian  reformers  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  Imitators  of  Lenin;  so 
were  the  Communists  In  Eastern  Europe: 
and  so  are  the  Communists  In  Cuba.  Col- 
lectivization of  land  is  carried  out  only  after 
a  complete  political  victory  by  the  new  rul- 
ing class. 

6.  Organized  religion  Is  a  potential  enemy 
of  atheistic  communism.  During  the  proc- 
ess of  liquidation  of  jxilltlcal  opposition  any 
open  attack  on  the  strongest  church  in  a 
country  would  put  the  new  regime  In  a  grave 
danger.  In  order  to  keep  organized  religion 
outside  the  struggle  for  power,  the  church 
must  be  either  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  or,  since  it  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  revolutionary  outrages  and  massa- 
cres would  meet  the  approval  of  religious 
people.  It  must  be  neutralized  In  the  same 
way  as  the  peasants. 

In  predominantly  orthodox  countries  (e.g.. 
In  Bulgaria)  the  Russian  (Moscow)  ortho- 
dox church  was  successftilly  used  as  an  In- 
strument for  neutralizing  or  winning  over 
the  native  hierarchy.  In  predominantly 
Catholic  countries  the  church  was  Informed 


that  the  new  regime  did  not  Intend  to  abol- 
ish religion:  on  the  contrary,  the  new  revo- 
lutionary government  claimed  to  have  the 
best  possible  church-state  relations,  and 
these  intentions  were  demonstrated  by  res- 
toration of  church  property,  government 
subsidies  for  repairing  churches  damaged 
during  the  war,  government  payment  of 
salaries  to  clergy  who  were  giving  religious 
instructions  in  state-controlled  schools,  and 
the  like. 

The  church  was  assured  that  the  native 
Communists  were  different  from  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  were  rather  na- 
tionalitits  than  Marxist-Leninists,  and  that 
they  wished  the  best  possible  cooperation 
between  the  hierarchy  and  the  state.  All 
they  asked  was  that  the  church  abstain  from 
Interference  with  politics — Castro's  visit  to 
the  archbl.'^hop  of  Havana,  shortly  after  the 
formers  coming  to  power,  is  the  case  in 
point. 

Only  after  the  complete  seizure  of  power 
by  the  CommunlsU  did  antlrellglous  prop- 
aganda begin  to  appear,  and  then  It  was 
accompanied  with  organizational  subjuga- 
tion of  the  church  which  had.  until  then, 
maintained  organizational  autonomy  and 
had  Independent  communication  with  the 
Vatican. 

In  time  these  contacts  with  the  Vatican 
were  hampered  or  severed  completely;  char- 
itable, youth,  and  other  church  organiza- 
tions were  either  dissolved  or  put  under 
government  supervision;  the  hierarchy  was 
Isolated  from  the  Vatican  and  from  the 
clergy;  and  the  clergy,  in  turn,  was  double- 
isolated:  from  the  hierarchy  and  from  the 
believers.  The  church  was  deprived  of  in- 
dependent income  and  thus  became  depend- 
ent on  the  state  It  was  deprived  of  influ- 
ence on  education  (parochial  and  other 
schools  were  nationalized ) .  and  priests  had 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  regime. 
(There  are  Indications  that  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  In  Cuba  does  not  Intend  to  stand 
idly  by  watching  the  increase  of  Commu- 
nist power  on  the  Island.) 

7.  The  Btanchest  opponents  of  the  new 
order — those  temporary  allies  who  had 
been  collaborating  with  the  new  masters 
but  who  objected  to  their  having  constantly 
the  upper  hand  and  their  systematically  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  communlzatlon  of  the 
country,  and  who  had  thus  outlived  their 
usefulness — were  declared  to  be  traitors, 
counterrevolutionaries,  or  enemies  of  the 
people;  and  they  either  escaped  abroad  or 
were  sent  to  Jails  or  the  gallows. 

8  Economic  councils,  headed  by  Commu- 
nists trained  as  economic  czars,  were  cre- 
ated, and  these  councils  supervised  state 
planning  and  nationalization.  Nationalized 
banks  and  finances  In  general  were  used 
for  the  furthering  of  the  process  of  sovletiza- 
tlon of  the  country.  Guevara,  economic 
czar  In  Cuba.  Is  not  the  first  to  hold  such 
an  office 

9  The  front  men — people  like  Benes. 
Tildy.  or  Groza — were  either  converted  to 
the  cause  of  the  party  or  were  kicked  out  of 
the  government  as  soon  as  they  fulfilled  their 
purposes.  Castro,  If  he  Is  not  a  Communist, 
will  cease  to  be  a  stooge  and  the  front  man 
as  soon  as  those  behind  him  are  able  to  rule 
Cuba  without  him. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War  Moscow  had  a  plan  to  sovletlze  the  area 
of  Central  East  Europe;  It  has  a  similar  plan 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  not  a 
blueprint  that  will  be  blindly  followed  The 
plan  has  been  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Latin  American  Communists  so  that  they  can 
profit  from  the  exr>erlence8  of  the  Russian. 
Chinese.  Polish.  Czechoslovak,  and  other 
Communists  whose  activities  have  resulted 
In  the  revolutions  successfully  carried  out  in 
their  countries.  The  strategy  for  Latin 
America  seems  to  be  strikingly  similar  to  the 
one  pursued  In  Central  East  Europe  some 
years  ago.    At  that  time  It  was  known  under 
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the  name  of  the  national  road  to  commu- 
nism; and  the  Marxist -Leninists  exploited 
anti-German  feelings  in  the  area.  Now.  In 
Latin  America,  the  professional  revolution- 
aries are  exploiting  the  native  nationalism 
and  an tl -Americanism.  The  antl-lmperlalls- 
tlc  and  anti-feudal  slogans  used  by  the  Latin 
American  Communists  reveal  the  current 
policy  of  the  world  Communist  movement, 
that  is,  to  Isolate  the  United  States. 

MaJ.  Raul  Castro,  brother  of  the  Cuban 
Premier,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  In 
Prague,  and  his  recent  (July  I960)  visit  to 
Czechoslovakia  shows  that  that  nation  is 
now  ready  to  export  not  only  Communist 
ugents  and  Ideology  to  Latin  America,  but 
ammunition,  guns,  Jetplanes  and  missiles 
as  well. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  the  trained  con- 
spirators from  Cuba,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  may  succeetd  in  subverting  the  whole 
Caribbean  area.  Then  it  might  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  stronghold  from  which  Com- 
munist submarines.  Jet  planes,  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  th«  like  could  be  cct  against  this 
and  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. If  the  professl<  upl  revolutionaries 
exporting  revolution  are  not  ejected  from 
Cuba  soon,  their  success  may  serve  ae  an 
inspiration  to  others. 

While  the  danger  seems  to  be  recognized 
and  the  need  U>  di8p<js.e  of  it  felt.  caviUon  is 
needed  In  handling  such  a  delicate  situation. 
An  effective  policy  is  not  to  be  found  simply 
by  sending  Marines  to  Cuba,  cutting  the 
sugar  quota,  and  ending  economic  assistance. 
In  sporadic  protests  against  Castro's  regime 
or  aiumpts  to  coexist  with  It.  Above  aU  the 
Cubans  themselves  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  take  de&nlte  steps  against  Communists  In 
their  own  gorernment.  When  they  make  a 
bid  to  regain  freedom,  when  they  attempt  to 
expel  the  Communists  and  theu  allies  from 
the  government  of  Cuba,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  should  stand  by  and  make 
Its  asBlst&nce  available  to  the  denit:>cratlc 
foroea  fighting  not  only  for  their  own  coun- 
try, but  for  the  future  of  all  free  nations. 

(From  the  Tob  Law  Review,  autumn  1960) 

CZECROSLCrVAKIA'S    SOCIALIST    CONyil  1  LTIOW 

(By  Josef  Kalvoda) 

CzechosloTakia  lias  become  a  Sodallsk  re- 
public. On  July  11.  1960.  the  recently  elected 
(June  12)  Czechoslovak  National  A.sscmbly 
approved  a  new  Socialist  constitution  replac- 
ing the  previously  existing,  though  already 
unob«erved.  "people's  democratic  "  constitu- 
tion of  May  1948.-  The  new  official  name  of 
the  state  is  the  Czec  honiovuk  St>olali5t  Re- 
public iC5iSR).  and  its  coal  of  arme  Incor- 
porates the  Soviet-styled  Red  Star  a.s  the 
symbol  of  the  virtf)ry  of  8<H-ia.i.sm  "  The 
Cisochoslovak  Commui  ..'^L.s  ;)r')udi\  t>>a>*  tna* 
Csechoelovakla  is  the  tirs-  rounixv  ::.  t.nc 
world  after  the  Soviet  Union  t>  .ch:p\p  .'^->- 
clallat  production  relation.*  and  t^'  r^  t  ;■ 
ach!e\  ementa  ;n  a  S 'r:.'iiist  c<  inst;  tut.ion.  As 
they  see  it.  the  dKument  is  txith  a  summary 
of  gains  already  acinevec  6  »ciali.'?m.  and  a 
program  for  the  uan.sitlon  from  socialism  to 
communism.*  The  Socialist  production  rela- 
tions are  further  developing,  and  the  countrv 
Is   'jMussing   over    to    the  building  of    an    ad- 
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vanced  Socialist  society  and  Is  mustering  Its 
forces  for  the  transition  to  communism"' 
It  is  asserted  that  "the  people's  democracy  a« 
a  way  toward  socialism  has  fully  acquitted 
Itself."  and  has  brought  Czechoslovakia  "to 
the   triumph  of  socialism."* 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  new  consti- 
tutional status  of  the  country? 

How  did  it  happen  that  formerly  western 
and  democratic  Czechoslovakia  has  become 
the  second  Socialist  state  In  the  world? 

The  wording  of  the  new  legal  document 
makes  It  clear  that  Its  substance  and  se- 
mantics were  borrowed  from  the  1936  Con- 
stltuUon  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Some  phrases  are  verbatim 
translations  from  It;  however,  in  view  of 
the  differences  in  historical  background  and 
traditions,  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  In  the  two  countries,  and  the  ob- 
jective situation  in  the  world  in  1960,  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  Is  not  merely  a 
copy  of  the  Soviet  model.  In  general,  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  Is  shorter  and 
more  flexible  than  the  Soviet  version.  The 
letter  Is  a  lengthy  document,  arranged  In 
13  parts  ajid  146  articles,  and  has  been  al- 
most constantly  changed  and  amended.  The 
former  is  more  general,  consisting  of  9  parts 
and  112  articles.  It  neither  enumerates  the 
ministries  nor  describes  in  detail  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  the 
structtire  of  the  state  administration.  It 
allows  for  both  narrow  and  broad  interpre- 
tation. Should  a  minor  institutional  change 
occtir.  there  will  be  little  or  no  need  to  re- 
phrase parts  of  the  document. 

Social  structure:  In  the  first  of  its  nine 
parts,  the  1960  Constitution  deecribes  tlie 
social  structure  of  the  C  SSJl  Article  1  de- 
fines Czechoslovakia  as  a  "Socialist  state 
founded  upon  a  firm  alliance  of  workers. 
peasants,  and  Intelligentsia,  with  the  wori- 
ing  class  at  its  bead"  (sec.  1).  It  is  a  "uni- 
form state  of  two  brotherly  nations  with 
equal  rlghU.,  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovak;  " 
SLXHi  it  "belongs  to  the  world  Socialist  sys- 
tem" (sees.  2  and  3).  It  was  exp!alr-.ed  that 
"the  Socialist  world  system"  enibra^^es  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  '  ne-vn  produc- 
tion relations  have  been  victorious"  (even  if 
at  present  some  of  tlte  countries  concerned 
still  have  a  mixed  economy),  and.  according 
to  the  Mofccow  declaration  of  November  1957 
where  the  ruling  group)*  embrnce  a  "common 
Marxist-LfHiiiist  ideology  ":  that  is.  the  Slno- 
Scniet  fc.oc  -  The  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution therelore  confirms  the  integration 
of  Czechoelovakla —  a  peoples  demorrary 
which  has  developed  further  •  •  •  and  ha.s 
become  a  Soci.iUn  etate"" — into  the  S^iviet 
Imperium.  Tlie  states  orlentatlnn  Viwarti 
the  Soviet  UnioT'.  is  furtV.er  under. ined  In 
article  14  which  states  that  the  creftting  of 
the  conditions  lor  a  g-rad  1.11  transition  to 
crimmunlsm  Is  made  p<j6s»bie  through  the 
^'imradely  collaboration  of  the  Czecho- 
^^  ■.  .K  .s..<;alist  Republic  with  Uie  Union  of 
Hoviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  Siaciallst  system." 

Article  a  of  the  new  constitution  para- 
phrases article  3  of  the  Soviet  B;ii!ic  Law . 
It  snys  that  "All  power  in  the  Czerhoeiovak 
Republ:c  belongs  to  the  v^orkmg  f)eop!e." 
The  crvicia.  article  4  however  if  more  spe- 
cliic  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  power  In  the  state:  it  describes 
the  CcMiununlst  Party  of  Czechoslovakia  i.t- 
the  "vanguard  of  the  working  class"  and  "the 
leading  force  In  society  and  the  state."  Th.s 
does  more  than  give  the  party  constitutional 
status:    In   Czechoslovakia  sovereignty  res^s 
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with  the  Communist  Party.  Therefore,  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  describing  the  con- 
stitution as  democratic.  Tlic  totality  of  the 
party's  power  is  not  challenged  or  Umlted 
by  article  6,  referring  to  the  "national  front 
of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,"  since  the 
article  expressly  states  that  "the  alliance  of 
working  people  of  towns  and  the  country- 
side" is  "led  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia."  Furthermore,  the  mass 
organizations  and  shadow  political,  "non- 
Communist."  parties  participating  in  the 
national  front  "recognize  the  program  and 
the  leading  role  of  the  Comfnunist  Party 
of  Czechoslovakia." "  Thtis  the  last  sem- 
blance of  popular  control  of  the  government 
throtigh  representative  institutions  and  po- 
litical parties,  and  the  democratic  division  of 
powers  into  legislative,  Judicial,  -and  execu- 
tive (administrative)  are  eliminated.  The 
substance  of  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
that  is,  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Commtxxast  rule  over  the  country  is  even 
further  assured  In  other  sections  of  the 
constitution,  particularly  In  articles  16.  18. 
and  24.  "All  cultural  policy  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  development  of  education,  up- 
bringing, and  teaching  are  conducted  Iti  the 
spirit  of  the  scientific  world  view  of  Marxism- 
Lenlnlsm."  says  article  16.  declaring  liiarx- 
Ism-Leninism  to  be  the  only  soieniitic  Wel- 
tanschautuig,  the  only  -ftalid  phiio*ophy, 
upon  which,  according  to  article  24.  "ail  edu- 
cation and  all  teaching  are  based  "  Its 
application  In  governing  society  is  assured 
by  arUcie  18.  section  2.  stating  that  "On  the 
basis  of  the  world  scientific  viewpoint  in 
the  workers'  society  the  results  of  science 
are  fully  applied  in  the  marLagement  of 
society  amd  in  the  planning  of  Its  further 
development."  These  provisions  uii*t>a8h- 
edly  proclaim  Marxist -Leninist  ideological 
and  cultural  totalitarianism.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia there  Is  no  room  for  non-Marxlst- 
Leninlst  Ideas,  ideologies,  or  world  v:ews. 
All  the  scientific  investigations  and  achieve- 
ments of  famous  non-Marxist  geniuses  In 
physics,  philosophy,  and  sociology  have  been 
declared  invalid  by  the  drafters  of  the  co;istl- 
tutlon  and  by  the  raised  hands  of  the  n. em- 
bers of  the  national  assembly.  To  assure 
the  elimination  of  all  "nonsclenufic " 
(meaning  non-Marxlst-Leninlst)  Ideas  and 
beliefs,  article  16.  section  3  pra:la:ins  iJiat 
"The  state  and  social  organizatioixs  strive 
systematically  for  the  eradication  of  any 
remnants  of  the  society  of  exploiters  in  the 
conscience  of  the  people."  This  alms  at  the 
destruction  of  religion  and  non-Marxist- 
Lenlnlst  philosophies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  building  of  an  Ideological  unity  of  the 
masses  on  the  other.  TTie  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution is  supplemented  by  antirellpious 
campaigns  and  Increased  atheistic  activities, 
especially  among  the  younger  generation  and 
schoolchildren. 

Echoing  the  Soviet  constitution  of  1936. 
article  7  proclaims  "the  Socialist  system  of 
economy"  to  be  "the  economic  foundation  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic";  and  artic'.e  8 
defines  Socialist  property  as  having  'two 
basic  forms:  state  property,  which  is  the 
property  of  all  people  (national  ownership). 
and  cooperative  property  (ownership  of 
people's  cooperatives)."  Personal  ownership 
Is  restricted  to  "articles  of  persf^nal  and 
h  '.isehold  Cf:. sumption  family  dwellings 
•  *  •  as  well  as  savings  acquired  by  work.'' 
Only  this  personal  property  is  "Invloiable," 
and  the  right  of  its  inheritance  ;s  "guaran- 
teed"  (art.   10). 

I*rlvate  property  is  net  mentioned  In  the 
doctanent,  byt  in  a  narrow  Interpretation 
of  articles  7  8  and  10.  it  may  be  argued 
that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  p.'i- 
duction  Is  not  recogt-^ized.  let  alone  guaran- 
teed. On  tlie  otlii?r  hand,  a  broad  Interpreta- 
tion   of    article    9     di.scuased    below,    would 
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allow  for  such  pmperty  within  certain  limits. 
Since  land  has  not  been  nationalized,  the 
omission  of  a  guarantee  of  private  property 
raises  an  interesting  question:  Wha*  is  the 
legal  status  of  the  agricultural  land  that  Is 
oiitside  the  state  sector?  Do  the  private  and 
cooperative  farmers  own  their  land? 

Th.e  latest  law  dealing  with  this  qiiestion. 
the  Law  on  Unified  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tives of  July  9,  1958.'  uphi;>lds  private  own- 
ership of  the  land  pooled  In  agricultural 
cooperatives,  the  farmer,  or  his  heir,  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  production 
unit.  The  agricultural  land  farmed  by  pri- 
vate farmers  (approximately  12  percent  in 
the  middle  of  I960)  and  most  of  the  land 
farmed  by  the  cooperative  farmers  (approx- 
imately 74  percent)  do  not  constitute  "co- 
operative property"  (one  of  the  two  basic 
fjrms  of  Socialist  property).  The  latter 
Includes  the  buildings,  machines,  tools,  im- 
plements, livestock,  etc..  owned  by  the  co- 
operatives but  not  the  land  owned  by  the 
members  of  these  Socialist  production  units. 
The  new  c institution  does  not  explicitly 
change  the  principle  of  the  said  law,  namely, 
that  the  ownership  of  the  land  pooled  in 
C'>mmon  cooperative  farming  remains  In- 
tact." however  it  does  not  uphold  It  either. 
Furthermore,  article  9  adds  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  document  when  it  states,  "Within 
the  limit^s  of  the  Socialist  economic  system 
is  permitted  the  petty  private  economy  based 
on  personal  labor  and  precluding  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  labor  of  others."  The  am- 
biguous situation  created  by  the  cited  ar- 
ticle is  explained  by  a  Marxist-Leninist  au- 
thority a-s  follows:  "The  constitution  pro- 
ceeded from  the  given  situation"  and  the 
phrase  within  the  limits  of  the  socialist 
e'-onomic  system"  means  "as  far  as  it  is  In 
the  concrete  situation  compatible  with  the 
s<^>cialist  economic  system."  Private  owner- 
ship Is  looked  upon  "as  being  the  dying  past, 
not  the  future."  ■■ 

The  omission  of  a  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  the  right  to  private  property  portends 
not  only  "complete  domination  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  end  of  I960"  by  the  "socialist 
production  relations,"  promised  by  the  re- 
gime, but  also  nationalization  of  land  and 
the  expropriation  of  the  last  private  farms 
and  .small  trades  In  the  future.  With  dialec- 
tical cunning,  through  its  omissions,  the 
socialist  constitution  gives  legal  underpin- 
nings to  this  development.  When  the  day 
arrives,  "^here  will  be  no  need  to  amend  this 
legal  document,  since  It  defines  the  "Socialist 
economic  system" — the  economic  foundation 
of  the  state — as  a  system  In  which  "the 
means  of  production  are  socialized  and  the 
whole  national  economy  is  directed  accord- 
ing to  plan"  I  art  7,  sec  2)  When  the  party 
decides  to  take  this  step,  a  resolution  or  a 
law  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  will 
legalize  such  action.  Then  the  constitution 
will  be  given  a  narrow  Interpretation,  and 
private  ownership  will  be  declared  "Incom- 
patible '  with  the  Socialist  economic  system 
at  the  given  historical  stage  of  development. 

State  organization  of  the  CSSR:  In  Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory  the  state  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary phenomenon:  It  did  not  always  eX!.--: 
and  has  been  only  a  byproduct  of  the  di- 
vision of  society  Into  classes  of  exploiters 
and  exploited."     It  is  an  apparatus  of  force 
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of  one  class  to  repress  another,"  a  machine 
to  sustain  the  domination  of  one  class  over 
another.''  The  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlsts  is  the  abolition  of  classes 
and  the  withering  away  of  the  state.  How- 
ever, in  .the  period  before  the  achievement 
of  the  highest  phase  of  communism  and  the 
emergence  of  the  classless  society,  during 
the  transition  from,  capitalism  to  commu- 
nism, the  state  machine — a  special  instru- 
ment of  oppression — is  needed  to  "crush  the 
exploiters."  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  assure 
the  victory  of  communism.  The  proletarian 
state  Is  a  state  of  a  new  type:  it  Is  a  "ypeclal 
power"  called  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat." It.  Is  "the  power  of  one  class — 
the  class  of  proletarians — which  does  not 
and  cannot  share  that  power  with  other 
classes."  '^  The  Communist  Party,  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat,  exercises  the  total- 
ity of  political  power  on  behalf  of  the  one 
class.  The  leaders  of  the  party  alone  can 
determine  what  are  the  "true  Interest"  of  the 
people;  and  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is 
called    "democracy    of    the    hlt^hest    type."  '•• 

The  previously  discussed  articles  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  of  1960  safeguard 
the  totality  of  the  Communist  Party's  politi- 
cal power  in  the  state.  As  Novotny  pointed 
out,  there  are  "no  remnants  of  the  liberal, 
pseudo-democratic  principles  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  among  the  various  state  in- 
stitutions" left  in  the  constitution."  The 
unity  of  the  authority  of  the  toilers  as  the 
expression  of  a  democracy  of  the  "highest 
type.  ■  has  been  hailed  by  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists, but  they  have  decried  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers.'-  Czechoslovakia 
has  no  room  for  it  nor  for  popular  represen- 
tation in  the  organs  of  state  authority.  The 
Socialist  character  of  the  document  allows 
for  institutions  and  organs  of  state  power 
that  carry  out  not  the  will  of  the  people  but 
only  the  will  of  the  party  It  Is  not  the  peo- 
ple but  the  p>ower  ^lite  that  really  controls 
the  governmental  process. 

Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  which  In  Its  legal 
form  Is  a  federation,  Czechoslovakia  Is  struc- 
turally a  unitary  centralized  state.  Terri- 
torial organizations  of  the  republic  Is  "ar- 
ranged In  accordance  with  the  economic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  cultural  needs  of  the  whole 
society"  (art  107,  sec.  3),  and  the  "central 
management  of  society  and  the  state"  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  "democratic  cen- 
tralism" (art.  18) .  "All  citizens  and  all  state 
and  social  organizations  manage  themselves. 
In  all  their  actions,  in  accordance  with  the 
legal  order  of  the  Socialist  state  and  see  to 
the  complete  observance  of  the  Socialist  le- 
gality In  the  life  of  the  society"  (art.  17,  sec. 
1 ) .  This  vague  definition  of  the  state  struc- 
ture and  the  references  to  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  "Socialist  legality"  and  the  "legal  or- 
der of  the  Socialist  state"  enable  the  regime 
both  to  expyand  its  power  and  to  make  ad- 
justments and  changes  in  the  state  organi- 
zation through  regular  laws  and  administra- 
tive decrees. 

Early  In  1960  came  the  announcement  of  a 
new  territorial  division  which  permits  de- 
centralized economic  planning  and  Its  ful- 
fillment."  The  territory  of  the  Republic  was 
divided  into  10  regions,  and  these,  in  turn, 
in  108  districts  and  the  territory  of  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Prague  Districts  are  divided 
into   communities.     Districts    were  enlarged 
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(there  are  now  108  districts  instead  of  286) 
and  their  authority  has  been  enhanced. 
Some  communities  were  merged.  The  Im- 
itation of  the  Soviet  pattern  (decentraliza- 
tion of  economic  planning  and  administra- 
tion) indicates  that  the  proximate  goal  is 
total  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  into  the 
Soviet  Imperlum  The  reorganization  of  the 
state  administration,  furthermore,  served 
the  purpose  of  dispensing  with  the  historical 
boundaries  of  the  Czech  lands,  regions,  dis- 
tricts, and  some  townships.  It  also  de- 
troyed  the  unified  and  separate  administra- 
tion of  Slovakia,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state. 

The  autonomy  accorded  Slovakia  in  the 
1948  constitution  was  restricted  In  the  new 
legal  document  and  the  organ  of  executive 
power,  the  Slovak  Board  of  Commissioners, 
was  abolished.  The  only  purely  Slovak  na- 
tional Institution,  the  Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil, Is  vested  with  some  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority,  but  the  firm  control  of  the 
country  by  the  Central  Government  is  as- 
sured by  article  74.  section  b.  It  limits  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Slovak  National 
Council  to  those  areas  expresfly  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
legislation  passed  by  the  former  Institution 
must  conform  with  the  CSSR  constitution 
and  with  the  national  legislation. 

The  new  status  of  Slovakia  and  Its  loss 
of  the  limited  autonomy  it  previously  en- 
Joyed  was  explained  by  A  Novotny  as  follows: 
"The  age-old  backwardness  of  Slovakia  has 
been  abolished  and  Slovakia  Is  today  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  culturally  a  ma- 
ture part  of  the  Republic  Through  all  this 
the  substantial  differences  formerly  existing 
between  the  Czech  and  Slovak  regions  have 
been  markedly  reduced.  The  adjustments 
to  be  made  In  the  Slovak  national  organs 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  central  direction 
of  the  entire  life  of  our  society  under  a 
unified  state  plan  continues  to  expand.  '  * 

Admittedly,  the  Socialist  economy  calls 
for  a  high  degree  of  centralization,  but  the 
shortage  of  devoted  Marxlst-LenlnlsU  In 
Slovakia  has  undoubtedly  heen  a  factor  In 
curbing  the  authority  of  the  Slovak  national 
organs.  Although  Novotny  did  not  mention 
It.  the  scparatlstic  and  nationalistic  tenden- 
cies In  the  country  were  probably  the  more 
Important  reasons  for  the  regimes  deter- 
mination to  rule  Slovakia  from  Prague.  The 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  denies  the  Slovak 
Nation  the  rights  upheld  by  MarxUt- 
Lenlnlst  theory,  that  is.  "equality  of  rights 
of  all  nationalities."  and  the  "Inalienable 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination.  In- 
cluding the  right  of  withdrawal."  -'  Slovakia 
does  not  even  have  its  own  constitution. 
What  Vyshinsky  said  of  Imperial  Russia  ap- 
plies much  more  to  the  Czechoslovak  con- 
stitutional arrangement,  namely.  "Unltarlsm 
and  state  centralism  bore  a  clearly  bureau- 
cratic character  adapted  to  the  police-fiscal 
system  of  absolutism."  -"» 

The  organs  of  state  authority :  The  largest 
portion  of  the  constitution  is  devoted  to  the 
description  and  definition  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  organs  of  state  authority.  They  are 
the  National  Assembly  (pt.  Ill),  President  of 
the  Republic  (pt.  IV),  Government  (pt.  V). 
Slovak  National  Council  (pt.  VI),  National 
Committees  (p.  VII),  and  CourU  and  Pro- 
curacy (pt  VIII).  None  of  these  institutions 
is  truly  representative,  and  all  of  them  are 
only  Instruments  through  which  the  will  of 
tthe  ruling  class  Is  expressed,  a  democratic 
facade  masking  the  totality  of  the  Commu- 
nist Pa'-ty's  power. 

The  National  Assembly  Is  "the  supreme 
organ  of  state  power  in  the  Czechoslovak 
republic,"  and  the  "only  national  legislative 
chamber"    (art.   39.   sec.    1).     It   consists  of 


"Novotny,  op.  clt.    (Rud^  pr&vo,   Apr.   17. 
1960). 
»  Vysliinsky.  op.  clt.,  pp.  213,  214.  and  216. 
"Ibid  ,  p.  247. 
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300  deputies  wlio  are  "elected  by  the  people, 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  may  be  re- 
called by  the  people"  (art  39/  sec.  2).  But 
who  are  these  mythical  "people"?  How 
much  do  the  real  people  have  to  say  in  the 
selection  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
deputies?  Section  4  of  the  above-cited  arti- 
cle hardly  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions.  It  states  that  the  "National 
Assembly  is  elected  for  a  period  of  4  years," 
and  that  the  "conditions  for  suffrage  [in  the 
election)  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  its 
exercise  and  the  manner  of  the  execution 
of  the  election  and  the  recall  of  the  deputies 
arc  determined  by  law." 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  A.ssembly 
includes:  discussion  and  resolution  of  basic 
questions  of  both  the  internal  and  external 
policy  of  the  state,  cot^lderation  of  the  state 
constitution,  adoption  of  laws,  ratification 
of  International  treaties,  election  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  approval  of  the 
declaration  of  the  government  after  its  ap- 
pointment by  the  President,  and  control  of 
the  activity  of  the  government.  It  has  the 
right  to  put  questions  to  the  chairman 
(premier)  of  the  government  and  to  others 
of  its  members;  It  elects  the  supreme  court 
and  has  the  right  to  recall  Its  members;  It 
establishes,  through  law,  ministries  and 
other  central  organs;  It  watches  the  activities 
of  the  national  committee.';,  and  ngrees  upon 
a  declaration  of  war   (art    40-40). 

The  legislative  function  of  the  National 
Assembly  purports  to  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant, although  In  reality  It  merely  rubber- 
stamps  the  decisions  made  by  the  party. 
In  Marxist-Leninist  definition,  "law  is 
merely  the  will  of  the  dominant  class,  ele- 
vated into  a  statute  " "  The  task  of  the 
National  Assembly  is  to  transform  the  will 
of  the  dominant  class.  1  e.,  of  the  party,  into 
a  statute,  Into  a  Socialist  law.  The  psy- 
chological and  practical  significance  of  the 
Socialist  statute  has  been  expressed  by 
Lenin's  statement:  "Will — if  It  be  the  state 
will — must  be  expressed  as  a  statute,  estab- 
lished by  authority — otherwise  the  word 
'will'  is  an  empty  concussion  of  air  by 
empty  sound  " "  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
statutes  in  Czechoslovakia  have  preceded 
most  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
organs  of  state  authority.  Tlie  regime  ex- 
ploits the  legalistic  tradition  of  the  Czechs 
and  their  respect  for  law. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly.  Is  the  head  of  the 
state,  represents  the  state  power,  and  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Assembly  (art 
61).  His  duties  include  most  of  those  dis- 
charged by  the  Presidents  of  states  with  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government.  His 
powers  were  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  new 
constitution:  he  does  not  have  the  right  to 
veto  legislation  or  to  dissolve  the  National 
Assembly.  He  does,  however,  declare  the 
session  of  the  National  Assembly  ended  In 
fact,  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  not  derived  from  his  office,  but 
from  his  status  In  the  Communist  Party. 
The  present  President  of  the  Republic,  An- 
tonin  Novotny,  is  simultaneously  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  seemingly  its  strongest 
man,  enjoying,  for  the  time  being,  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  Moscow. 

The  government  (cabinet)  is  the  "supreme 
executive  organ  of  state  power,"  and  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Assembly  (art  66). 
It  consists  of  a  chairman  (premier),  his 
deputies  and  ministers  (art.  67).  It  "or- 
ganizes and  safeguards  the  fulfillment  of  the 
tEisks  of  the  Socialist  state"  In  Its  economic 
and  cultural  building  and  in  the  "raising  of 
the  living  standard  of  the  working  people." 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  ministers  and  "other 
central  organs  of  state  administration"  in- 
cludes   the    issuing    of    "commonly    binding 


legal  regulations,"  on  the  basis  and  in  pur- 
suance of  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  fulfillment 
of  operative  statutes  and  government  direc- 
tives  (arts.  72  and  68,  sees.  4  and  5). 

The  Slovak  National  Council  is  an  institu- 
tion with  limited  legislative  and  executive 
Jurisdiction  In  Slovakia  It  is  described  as 
"a  national  organ  of  state  power  and  admin- 
istration in  Slovakia"  (art.  73,  sec.  1).  but 
article  74.  section  5,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  makes  It  an  arm  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment at  Prague 

Regional,  district,  and  local  (municipal) 
national  committees  are  defined  as  "the  or- 
gans of  state  power  and  administration  in 
regions,  districts,  and  communities"  (art.  86, 
sec.  1 )  These  organs  of  local  government 
received  an  increased  measure  of  administra- 
tive authority  as  a  result  of  the  recent  "de- 
centralization" of  the  state  administration, 
and  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  state 
plan  in  the  areas  of  their  Jurisdiction.  They 
do  not,  however,  make  policy;  in  matters  of 
policy  there  has  been  no  decentralization,  the 
party  retaining  Its  monopoly  in  this  field. 

The  members  (deputies)  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Government,  Slovak  National 
Council,  national  committees,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  must  take  a  vow  "to 
remain  always  loyal  to  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  and  the  caxise  of  socialism" 
(arts.  56.  64.  69,  80.  and  88).  The  members 
of  the  national  committees,  in  addition  to 
their  other  obligations,  have  the  duty  to 
safeguard  socialist  property  •  •  •  the  so- 
cialist order  in  society  and  the  observance  of 
the  rules  of  socialist  collvlng.  and  to 
strengthen  the  defense  capability  of  the  Re- 
public" (art.  89).  All  these  defenders  of  so- 
cialism (with  the  exception  of  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  Government)  are 
elected  for  a  period  of  4  years  "by  the  people, 
are  responsible  to  the  people,  and  may  be 
recalled  by  the  people"  (arts.  39,  73,  and  86). 
The  constitution  frequently  makes  Its  sweep- 
ing statement,  but  does  not  provide  for  Its 
Implementation  It  contains  no  provision 
for  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
offices  and  for  the  way  In  which  they  are  to 
be  elected  Three  times  It  makes  references 
to  electoral  law  (art.  39.  sec.  4;  art.  73,  sec.  4; 
and  art  86,  sec.  4),  but  does  not  state  Its 
principles. 

In  Communist-controlled  countries  the 
electoral  laws  provide  one  of  the  means  for 
perpetuating  the  party's  power  through  the 
nomination  of  c^indldates.  In  the  absence  of 
any  opposition,  nomination  of  one  candidate 
for  each  post  assures  his  (her)  election.  This 
was  the  case  In  the  latest  election  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. All  the  candidates  were  nominated 
by  the  Communist-controlled  National 
Front,  and  a  single  slate  of  candidates  for 
the  National  Assembly,  Slovak  National 
Council,  and  national  committees  appeared 
on  the  ballots  on  June  12.  1960.  As  Is  cus- 
tomary in  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  become 
the  practice  in  Czechoslovakia,  over  99  per- 
cent of  the  valid  ballots  were  reported  cast 
for   the  National   Front  candidates." 

All  the  candidates  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly (300)  were  elected  In  the  totalitarian 
type  of  election.  The  following  nationalities 
are  represented  in  the  Chamber:  205  Czechs, 
83  Slovaks,  6  Hungarians.  3  Ukrainians,  2 
Germans,  and  1  Pole.  The  political  composi- 
tion is  as  follows:  167  Czech  Communists: 
62  Slovak  Communists;  16  Populists:  15  So- 
cialists; 4  members  of  the  Slovak  Renaissance 
Party;  2  members  of  the  Slovak  Unity  Party; 
and  44  without  party  affiliation. -■• 

The  representation  of  the  "non-Commu- 
nist" political  parties  In  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  no  means  Indicates  the  existence  of 
parliamentary  democracy  in  Czechoslovakia 
The  members  of  the  puppet  parties  (nomi- 
nally non -Communist)  who  were  nominated 
by  the  National  Front  (in  fact,  by  the  party, 


without  whose  clearance  nobody  can  be  al- 
lowed to  be  even  a  member  of  the  non-Com- 
munist parties),  follow  the  Communist  pro- 
gram, hall  all  measures  taken  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  glorify  the  achievements 
of  the  new  order.-"  The  Marxist -Leninists 
control  these  parties  and  maintain  them  in 
order  to  command  more  popular  support. 
With  their  help  they  can  reach,  neutralize, 
and  control  the  potentially  hostile  groups 
(e.g.,  farmers).  What  the  fate  of  these  pup- 
pet political  parties  will  be  is  difficult  to  say. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, they  do  not  fit  into  the  socialist  order 
(i.e..  In  the  one-class  state  there  is  room  for 
only  one  class-party).  They  probably  will 
"wither  away  "  when  the  party  has  no  more 
use  for  them. 

Part  Vin  of  the  constitution  briefly  de- 
scribes "The  Courts  and  the  Procuracy." 
The  functions  and  purpose  of  these  institu- 
tions are  "to  protect  the  socialist  state,  its 
social  system,  and  the  rights  and  the  right- 
ful interests  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  organ- 
izations of  the  working  people"  (art.  97,  sec. 
1 ) .  Through  their  activity  the  courts  and 
the  procuracy  "educate  citizens'  so  that 
they  will  be  "loyal  to  the  fatherland  and 
the  cause  of  socialism  "  and  observe  the  "laws 
and  rules  of  socialist  collvlng"  (art  97,  ^c 
2 ) .  In  order  to  make  the  citizenry  observe 
the  "rules  of  socialist  collvlng"  and  to 
strengthen  "socialist  legality  and  to  safe- 
guard the  social  order."  local  i>eople'8  courts 
may  be  established  at  localities  and  places 
of  work  The  extent  of  their  Jurisdiction, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  established, 
the  principles  of  their  organization  and  rtiles 
of  conduct  are  "determinea  by  the  law" 
(art.  101).  Obviously,  the  infamous  "peo- 
ple's court  Justice"  did  not  die  together  with 
"people's  democracy."  and  people's  tribunals 
may  be  ettabllshed  should  there  be  need  for 
them. 

All  Judges  and  people's  assessors  are  elected 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  The  supreme 
court  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly, 
regional  courts  are  elected  by  the  regional 
national  commitl-ees;  military  courts  are 
elected  In  accordance  with  a  special  regula- 
tion (ordinance):  and  the  district  courts  are 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  district  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  direct,  and  equal  suffrage 
by  secret  ballot  (art  99)  The  judges  una 
people's  assessors  are  responsible  to  their 
electors  and  are  obliged  to  render  account 
to  them.  Following  the  So\let  example, 
article  102.  section  1  pays  lip  service  to  the 
Independence  of  Judges,  stating,  Judges  are 
In  the  exercise  of  their  function  independent 
and  subject  solely  to  the  legal  order  of  the 
socialist  state."  The  next  sentence  however. 
makes  It  plain  that  the  jvidges  are  not  .nde- 
pendent  of  politics  and  that  their  duty  is  to 
act  according  to  the  laws  and  other  legal 
regulations"  (that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  party  that  has  been  elevated  into 
statutes),  and  must  interpret  ihem  "In  ac- 
cordance with  socialist  legal  consciousness" 
(of  which  the  source  is,  of  course,  the  Com- 
munist Party ) . 

The  procurator  general  exercises  "super- 
vision over  the  consistent  carrying  out  and 
observance  of  laws  and  other  legal  regula- 
tions by  ministries  and  other  organs  of  the 
state  administration,  national  committees, 
courts,  economic  and  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  by  citizens'  (art.  104).  In  dis- 
charging this  wide  Jurisdiction,  "the  organs 
of  t^e  procuracy  are  subordinated  solely 
to  the  procurator  general  and  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  local  organs" 
(art.  106).  The  procurator  general  is  ap- 
pointed and  recalled  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  is  responsible  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly   (art.   105). 

Rights  and  duties  of  citizens:  Himaan 
rights  and  civil  freedoms  are  important  to 


^  Vyshinsky,  op.  clt.,  p.  13. 
"Ibid     p    337. 
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every  civilized  person  wherever  aj.d  when- 
ever he  lives.  U  the  liidlien.^ble  natural 
rights  of  man  axe  not  respected,  Individudl 
human  freedom  disappears.  This  happened 
In  Nazi  Germaiiy,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
In  all  other  countries  where  the  Marxist- 
Leninists  came  to  power.  Their  emph.i.ii3 
upon  "collective  freedom  '  or  ■  s<H.na;ist 
freedom"  hardly  brings  happiness  to  an  in- 
dividual. If  he  is  deprived  of  his  basic  huuian 
rights  and  becomes  a  slave  of  the  almighty 
state,  used  as  the  instrument  of  oppression 
by  the  party.  The  Marx.st-Leninlst  cialm 
that  socialism  has  aboU.-hed  the  exploita- 
tion of  man  by  man  will  never  satisfy  those 
who  are  being  exploited  by  the  new  ruling 
clase.  by  the  parasitic  secret  police,  and  by 
the  bureaucracy  ot  the  socialist  (people's 
democratic)  state  and  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  Czechoslovak  Constitution  guaran- 
tees equality  of  rights"  and  records  a  num- 
ber of  civil  rights,  but  limits  or  effectively 
prohibits  their  free  exercise,  and  in  addition 
counterbalances  them  by  a  series  of  civil 
duties.  The  specific  rights  include:  the 
right  to  work,  the  risrh:  to  compensation 
for  the  work  done  in  accordance  with  its 
quantity  and  quality,  the  right  to  rest,  the 
right  to  the  protection  of  health,  the  right  to 
education,  the  right  to  make  petitions; 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  street  parades, 
and  demonstrations.  But  are  these  pro- 
visions concerning  rights  and  freedoms  op- 
erative? How  good  are  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  clvii  liberties?  What  does  the 
"right  to  work"  mean  to  a  Czech  farmer 
who  Ls  not  accorded  the  ruht  to  desist  from 
that  work? 

Article  19,  in  addition  to  others,  puts  defi- 
nite limits  on  rights  and  freedoms  by  stat- 
ing that  they  serve  not  only  the  "full  asser- 
tion of  the  Justified  Interests  of  Individual 
citizens."  but  aZ»)  ■•he  common  interest  of 
society."  The  party  knows  what  these  "com- 
mon Interests  ■  are.  and  the  Socialist  state 
puta  Its  own  Interests  above  those  of  the 
Individual  citizen.  "The  foremost  duty"  of 
all  l£  to  work  for  the  "benefit  of  the  whole" 
(art.  19.  sec  2).  The  right  to  work  is  "the 
foremost  right  cf  every  citizen,"  but,  im- 
plicitly, to  desist  from  work  is  sabotage. 
Also,  accordlne;  to  ar*!"ie  28,  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  rtreet  parades,  and  dem- 
onstrations are  guaranteed  only  Insofar  as 
they  are  "in  accordance  with  the  Interest  of 
the  working  people,"  meaning  the  party,  who 
represents  it  and  determines  what  its  "true 
interests"  are  and  what  is  meant  by  "the 
whole"  for  which  every  individual  l.as  to 
work. 

In  addition  to  these  limitations  upon  civil 
rights,  the  fundamental  natural  rights  of 
man  on  life,  liberty,  and  property  have  no 
constitutional  standing  The  inalienable 
nattiral  rights  with  which  man  was  endowed 
by  his  Creator  are  obvlo'x^ly  considered  In- 
compatible with  the  Soclal.st  order.  Fur- 
thermore, In  contrast  to  the  preceding  con- 
stitution (1948 »,  the  new  document  omits 
any  guarantee  that  "the  cmvlctlon  or  world 
view"  of  a  Czechoslovak  citizen  would  be 
respected.  The  only  Weltanschauung  en- 
Joying  constitutional  status  and  protection 
Ls  Marxism-Leninism.  The  other  philoso- 
phic* of  world  history  and  man  are  declared 
to  be  unscientific,  and  they  have  no  place 
In  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  Socialist 
state. 

The  basic  civil  rights  and  freedoms  are 
put  to  scorn.  Articles  30,  31,  and  32.  deal- 
ing with  personal  freedom,  the  inviolability 
of  the  home  and  the  privacy  of  closed  let- 
ters or  other  written  matter,  and  freedom 
of  religion,  do  not  provide  any  real  giiaran- 
tee  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  will  be 
respected.  These  could  be  safeguarded  oniy 
by  free  and  Independent  courts  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Independent  Judiciary,  only  lack 
of  freedom  is  assured  by  the  courts  and  the 
procur.acy.  which  are  Just  tools  of  the  Com- 


munity Party.  The  nominations  for  the  of- 
fice of  Judges  are  made  by  the  National 
Front  (controlled  by  the  party),  and  only 
'hose  who  share  the  party's  concept  of  Jus- 
tice are  selected.  The  Judges  are  bound  to 
interpret  the  socialist  laws  In  accordance 
with  the  socialist  legal  consciousness  (art. 
102  I ,  which  Is  whatever  the  party  wants  it  to 
be.  The  party's  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  procurator  general,  the  par- 
ty's watchdog,  sees  to  Its  observance. 
Tlirough  his  special  position  he  controls  the 
election  and  recall  of  the  Judges,  suid  he 
may  also  Intervene  In  the  handling  of  any 
case  that  warrants  his  attention. 

The  party's  control  over  society  and  the 
Ideological  and  moral  enslavement  of  the 
people  are  assured  In  articles  38  and  17. 
Article  38  declares  "respect  for  the  rights 
of  fellow  citizens  (i.e.,  of  the  Communists), 
as  well  as  conscious  observance  of  the  rules 
of  socialist  coUvlng"  as  "the  inseparable 
part  of  the  duty  of  citizens  '  Article  17  de- 
crees that  the  mission  of  social  organiza- 
tions Ls  "to  lead  citizenry  to  the  observance 
of  laws,  maintenance  of  labor  discipline,  and 
[the  observance)  of  social  collvlng"  •  •  • 
and  to  strive  for  the  "preventing  of  their 
breach."  The  party's  Interpretation  of  the 
expressions — "socialist  legality."  "socialist 
consciousness,"  and  "socialist  collvlng"  en- 
ables the  regime  to  expand  the  state  power 
ad  infinitum. 

Freedom  of  religion  Is  guaranteed  in  article 
32;  however,  the  professing  of  a  religious  be- 
lief and  the  conduct  of  religious  acta  are 
allowed  only  Insofar  as  Jiey  are  not  "in 
conflict  with  the  law."  While  the  previous 
constitution  of  1948,  In  article  16,  main- 
tained that  everyone  could  profess,  privately 
or  publicly,  any  religion  or  be  without  it.  as 
well  as  the  equality  of  all  religions  (and 
atheism)  before  the  law,  the  new  legal 
document  qualifies  freedom  of  religion  by  a 
reference  to  laws  which  may  be  enacted  at 
any  time  In  the  future.  It  also  stresses  that 
no  one  can,  on  the  plea  of  his  religious  con- 
victions, decline  to  fulfill  the  civil  obliga- 
tion "Imposed  upon  him  by  law"  (art.  32. 
sec.  2).  Since  the  constitution  proclaims 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  as  the  only  scientific 
truth  and  gives  the  supreme  position  to  the 
Communist  Party,  and  since  strong  propa- 
ganda of  atheism  Is  put  forth  through  laws 
and  resolutions  and  through  books,  schools, 
organizations,  and  media  of  mass  com- 
munication, article  32  Is  not  an  effective 
guarantee  that  the  party,  through  Its  deci- 
sions expressed  In  laws  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  will  not  prohibit  public 
manifestation  of  a  religious  creed  either  In- 
side or  outside  church  walls  In  the  future. 

Unlike  Its  predecessor  the  1960  constitu- 
tion considers  the  problem  of  national 
minorities.  In  addition  to  Hungarians  there 
are  approximately  165.000  Oerman-speaklng 
citizens  of  Czechoslovakia,  about  the  same 
number  as  the  total  number  of  Ukrainians 
and  Poles.  Article  20  guarantees  alleged 
equality  of  rights  to  all  citizens  regardless 
of  nationality  or  race,  and  article  25  guaran- 
tees all  means  for  the  education  of  the 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Ukrainian  minorities 
In  their  mother  tongue,  and  their  cultural 
development.  The  Germans  living  In 
Czechoslovakia  are  not  mentioned.  A. 
Novotny.  President  of  the  Republic,  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  omission  of  the 
German  minority  when  he  claimed  that  the 
citizens  of  German  nationality  In  Czecho- 
slovakia no  longer  form  "an  ethnic  group." 
and  that  the  party  considers  "the  question  of 
German  nationality  solved  already  In 
1945-46,  on  the  basis  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment." »  He  then  stressed  that  those  Ger- 
mans who  had  remained  in  Czechoslovakia 
enjoyed  the  same  civil  rights  as  all  other 
citizens.  By  disclaiming  the  existence  of 
any    "question  of  German  nationality,"  the 


party  tries  to  conceal  the  obvious  discrim- 
ination against  these  165.000  Germans. 
Stripping  the  Cermanx  of  their  rights  and 
protection  does  not  conform  to  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  the  Czech  nation,  which 
has  always  recognized  the  cultural  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  the  cultural  autonomy  of 
the  German  minority  living  In  the  historic 
Czech  lands. 

As  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  leaders 
see  It,  the  new  state  constitution,  speaking 
of  socialism  as  something  that  already  exists, 
that  has  already  been  won,  provides  a  direc- 
tive for  the  transition  to  communism,  from 
the  first  or  lower  phase  of  communism  to  the 
highest  phase  of  communism — the  Commu- 
nist order.  The  party  chief,  Antonin 
Novotny,  explained  the  development  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  have  solved  the  basic  tasks  of  the 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism:  by 
now  the  new  Socialist  production  relations 
have  prevailed  and  become  consolidated  In 
all  branches  of  our  national  economy.  In- 
cluding agriculture.  This  has  brought  about 
a  change  In  the  class  structure  of  our  society 
in  which  the  exploiters  as  a  class  have  been 
eliminated."  ■ 

He  added  that  the  leading  position  of  the 
workers'  class  In  society  "has  been  consoli- 
dated and  Its  decisive  Influence  on  all  activi- 
ties In  our  country  has  Increased."  The 
Communist  Party  (and  that  Is  what  Is  meant 
by  the  working  class)  has  achieved  constitu- 
tional confirmation  of  Its  dictatorship  In  all 
sectors  of  public  and  private  life.  The  gov- 
ernment executes  Its  will  not  only  in  fact 
but  also  In  legal  theory  and  constitutional 
law.  The  last  remnants  of  the  democratic 
division  of  power  and  every  effective  legal 
protection  of  the  citizen  and  his  property 
have  been  removed;  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  has 
been  proclaimed  the  only  scientific  world 
view  and  the  philosophy  of  the  state.  For 
the  Marxlst-Lenlnlsts  this  state  of  affairs 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  "Leninist 
theory  of  the  gradual  victory  of  the  Socialist 
revolution."  and  they  ridicule  those  who  pre- 
dicted a  gradual  development  toward  liberal- 
ization and  democratization  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia." 

Their  mocking  of  the  unrealistic  dreaming 
of  the  Western  psychological  warfare  strate- 
gists and  policymakers  Is  to  a  great  extent 
Justified.  These  people  proceeded  from  the 
assumption  that  not  communism  but  "Rus- 
sian Imperialism"  was  the  enemy  of  the  West. 
They  claimed  that  this  Imperialism  mani- 
fested Itself  in  the  conquest  of  central  East 
Europe  and  should  be  defied  by  Its  "main 
enemy" — Tltolsm.  A  gradual  approach  to 
the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  peoples  was 
suggested:  the  first  step  toward  the  winning 
of  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  of  central 
East  Europe  (especially  of  Czechoslovakia) 
would  be  "Independent  national  commu- 
nism" or  "Tltolsm."  This  would  lead  toward 
the  creation  of  "national  socialism"  which 
would  gradually  develop  Into  a  Western  type 
of  democracy."  Free  election  was  said  to  be 
the  key  to  these  gradual  transformations,  al- 
though common  sense  would  suggest  that  no 
totalitarian  government  would  ever  permit 
Itself  to  be  voted  out  of  power.  The  "grad- 
ualists '  thus  disregarded  reality,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  natiore  of  political  power, 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory,  and  the  totalitarian  ' 
foundation  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Instead  of  a  gradual  "democratization,  lib- 
eralization, de-Stallnlzatlon  or  Tltolzatlon" 
of  Czechoslovakia,  a  tightening  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  power  and  the  ideological  and 
moral  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Czecho- 
slovakU     have    been     given    constitutional 
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'  Novotny.  op.  cit. 


•Ibid. 

"SedlAk,  op.  clt. 

»'  See  Ceskoslovensky  prehled.  a  publica- 
tion of  Free  Europe  Committee,  Inc  ,  New 
York,  December  1956.  and  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1&57  Issues,  defending  this  policy. 


support.  This  suggests  that  (a)  the 
"gradualists"  were  wrong  (unless  their  con- 
cept of  "democracy  and  democratization" 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninists)  ,  and  I  b)  those  who  suggested  that 
the  ultimate  objective  of  Western  policy 
should  be  "to  cause  the  enslaved  peoples  to 
revolt "  against  the  Communist  rule  and  to 
bring  about  its  end  in  central  Europe  in 
general  and  Czechoslovakia  in  particular, 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
Communist  power  '=  The  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  fall  of  1956  Indicated  that  the 
,sugge8ted  new  strategy  in  the  cold  war.  of- 
fered to  the  U.8  Government  in  1954.  was 
based  on  a  realistic  estimation  of  the  situ- 
ation, that  the  plan  was  feasible  and  might 
have  been  successful,  had  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  been  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
revolt  by  the  captive  peoples  and  had  been 
willing  to  extend  them  aid  The  revolt,  if 
successful  In  Hungary  might  have  spread  to 
other  East  European  countries,  and  perhaps 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  By  now  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  policy  of  "gradualism " 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists, 
not  to  our  own  '^ 

Taking  a  realistic  view  of  the  situation 
now,  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  other 
states  of  the  Communist  bloc  will  adapt 
"Socialist  constitutions"  The  "people's  de- 
mocracies "  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
drawn  closer  to  Moscow,  and  are  gradually 
being  Integrated,  economically  and  politi- 
cally. Into  the  Soviet  empire.  Their  state 
plans  are  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  At  secret  and  nonsecret  meetings 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  bloc  have 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  a  division  of  la- 
bor in  the  production  of  goods  and  on  po- 
litical aims  and  their  Implementation.  It  is 
likewise  clear  that  Czechoslovakia  is  playing 
an  Increasingly  Important  role  in  the  Com- 
munist plans  for  the  conquest  of  the  world 
through  the  training  of  agents  for  Latin 
America  and  Africa  and  shipment  of  arms 
to  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  Is  significant  that  Czechoslovakia,  eco- 
nomically the  most  advanced  and  politically 
the   most   Important  of    the  East   European 


satellites,  should  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
claim Its  successful  completion  of  the 
"transition  to  socialism." 


^-  Cf  "A  Memorandum  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congre8)=  of  the  United  States 
of  America  "  by  the  Czech  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Movement.  October  28.  1954.  outlining 
a  new  strategy  In  the  cold  war  and  Its  realis- 
tic conduct.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  101, 
pt  2,  pp.  1542-43;  and  dally  Congbcssional 
Record,  p.  A576.  Feb   2,  1955. 

''The  objection  that  the  liberatJon-revolt- 
ald  policy  would  have  meant  war  In  1956  can 
be  easily  disputed  by  pointing  at  the  Soviet 
leaders'  hesitation  to  send  additional  troops 
to  Hungary  In  October  1956  They  acted 
only  after  it  was  clear  to  them  that  the 
United  States  let  them  have  a  free  hand  by 
pointing  at  the  Soviet  "right  "  to  station 
troops  in  Hungary  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Khrushchev  himself  in- 
dicated on  several  occasions  that  he  had  op- 
position In  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
on  the  question  of  dispatching  troops  to 
Hungary. 

In  view  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  Soviet 
troops  stationed  in  Hungary  (several  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  officers  either  Joined  the 
Freedom  Fighters  or  refused  to  fight  them) 
and  the  need  for  sending  largely  Mongolian 
units  to  that  country,  the  disunity  in  the 
highest  organ  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  which  was  not  yet  completely  con- 
trolled by  Khrushchev,  the  unreliability  of 
the  armies  of  the  satellite  nations,  and  the 
tense  sitviatlon  bordering  on  revolt  in  Poland. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Yugoslavia,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviets 
would  have  gone  to  war 

Cf.  This  writer's  interpretation  of  the 
events  In  Eastern  Europe  in  1956.  Tltoism 
(New  York:  Vantage.  1958).  Chaps.  12-14. 


SCX:iAL    REFORMS    AND   FX3REIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Piesident. 
in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday.  June 
13.  the  distinguished  columni.st  Walter 
Lippmann.  wrote  a  brilliant  and  provoc- 
ative attack  on  those  who  are  misread- 
ing the  signs  of  our  times,  and  whose 
despair  at  what  they  believe  is  happen- 
ing throughout  the  world,  is  leading  them 
toward  rash,  impulsive,  and  suicidal 
tendencies. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  again  and  again, 
the  great  revolution  of  our  times  is  the 
revolution  again.st  poverty,  hunger,  illit- 
eracy, and  disease.  The  peoples  of  the 
underdevelopxed  countries  of  the  world 
are  insisting,  and  rightly  insistine,  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  tyranny,  that 
corrupt,  venal,  and  selfish  governments 
must  be  replaced  by  governments  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
people  of  these  nations  are  unwilling  to 
wait  indefinitely.  They  will  not  be  turned 
aside  by  promises  of  future  action.  They 
want  both  ix)litical  liberty  and  economic 
improvement,  and  they  want  them  now 

It  is  my  film  conviction  that  the 
United  States  must  seek  to  aline  itself 
with  the  progressive,  democratic  forces 
in  every  nation  that  is  seeking  to  pull 
itself  out  of  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
p)Overty.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate,  let 
alone  support,  govei-nments  which  refuse 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  the  necessary 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforms 
that  their  peoples  demand. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
clearly  stated  the  American  intention  to 
support  social  and  economic  reform,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  Senator,  insofar 
as  it  Is  humanly  possible,  to  insure  that 
the  foreign  assistance  program  written 
by  this  Congress  will  be  one  which  carries 
out  the  announced  objectives  of  the 
President. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions agree  with  me  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  support  only  a  foreign  assistance 
program  which  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  nations  to  whom  our  assistance  is 
to  be  given. 

I  serve  notice  here,  as  I  have  already 
done  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, that  I  shall  not  support  an  aid 
program  to  any  developing  nation — pai- 
ticularly  in  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin 
American  areas — which  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  perpetuating  corrupt,  reactionary. 
greedy,  and  oppressive  governments. 

These  developing  nations  are  the  tar- 
gets of  intensive  Communist  subversion. 
infiltration,  and  propaganda.  When  we 
embrace — or  appear  to  embrace — op- 
pressive government.s  which  continue  to 
resist  and  to  oppose  any  meaningful  po- 
litical and  economic  reform,  we.  too.  be- 
come an  open  target  of  such  Communi.'^t 
efforts. 

To  those  Americans  who  see  in  tlie 
rising  social  ferment  tiu'oiighout  the 
world  the  impending  triumph  of  commu- 


nism, I  say.  as  Mr   Lippmann  says,  that 
they  are  pi-ofoundly  mistaken 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Americans  understand  tlie  fundamental 
differences  between  tho.'^e  who  advocate 
.social  and  ecosiomic  reform  for  tiieir 
own  people,  whose  dream  is  to  create  a 
progressive  democratic  society  and  those 
who  would  brine  that  nation  within  the 
orbit  of  Communist  imperialism,  who 
would  stifle  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  independence  of  their  nation 

To  those  in  this  country  w  ho  persist  m 
calling  communism  any  effort  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  underprivileged  through 
Government  action,  I  say  that  they  are 
confusing  and  misleading  our  people. 
The  John  Bn  ch  Society  and  the  scores  of 
other  extremist  groups  who  are  cur- 
rently carrying  out  a  campaign  to  smear 
as  "pini-:,  "  "leftist."  and  Communist"  the 
President's  program  for  economic  and 
social  impiovement  here  in  America. 
tend  to  create  a  most  confusing  atmos- 
phere for  the  consideration  of  an  effec- 
tive American  foreiern  policy 

If  our  people  can  be  brainwashed  into 
thinking  that  social  and  economic  i-e- 
form  in  America  are  evil,  how  can  they 
be  persuaded  to  support  an  American 
foreipn  policy  designed  to  support  ."Simi- 
lar reforms  in  other  nations'' 

Yet.  Madam  President,  our  people 
must  understand  that  Americas  com- 
mitment to  social  and  economic  reform 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  the 
only  hoi>e  for  the  long-range  security  of 
our  own  people. 

In  my  opinion  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  support  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  effec- 
tive program  of  foreign  aid  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  follow  the  President's 
strong  leadership,  and  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  detailed  plans,  detailed  infor- 
mation. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  and  a  need. 
to  know  on  what  basis  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  particular  pro- 
gram for  any  given  nation.  We  must  t>e 
told  what  specific  projects  are  planned 
for  that  country,  what  are  the  antici- 
pated effects,  what  h&s  been  the  reaction 
of  the  government  of  the  host  nation. 
what  kind  of  cooperation  has  been  as- 
sured. Are  the  projects  sound"'  What  is 
their  emphasis?  Is  it  upon  education, 
health,  agriculture,  or  is  it  upon  heavy 
industry,  public  works? 

If  a  foreign-aid  program  big  enough 
to  do  the  job  required  is  to  be  authoiized. 
there  must  be  a  frank  sharing  of  infor- 
mation and  a  candid  presentation  of 
the  facts  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Congress  is  prepared  1  believe,  to 
agree  to  lonp-term  loan  financing  It  is 
only  in  this  manner  that  sensible,  practi- 
cal projects  ran  be  undertaken  and  sav- 
ings be  made.  Long -term  financing  is 
good  business,  it  is  sound  economy. 

But  first  of  all.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  must  l>e  convinced  that, 
short-term  or  long-term,  the  foreign-aid 
program  is  going  to  help  the  people  of 
the  recipient  countries.  We  are  sick  and 
tired  of  foreign  aid  going  to  go\ernments 
that  arc  unresponsive  to  human  need. 
unwilling  to  bring  about  social  reform. 
The  need  is  to  strengthen  democracy, 
not  to  bolster  tyranny  and  coi  luption. 
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Madam  President,  in  summation,  we 
seek  the  expansion  of  freedom  and  we 
are  prepared,  therefore,  to  help  those 
who  wish  to  help  themselves.  We  wish 
to  give  priority  to  those  countries  that 
are  willing  to  stand  up  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 

We  can  modernize  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  friendly  nations  so  that 
they  can  meet  Communist  infiltration 
and  guerrilla  warfare  tactics.  It  can  be 
done.  It  is  being  done.  More  must  be 
done. 

We  can  bolster  the  economies  of  other 
countries.  It  has  been  done,  and  more 
of  it  needs  to  be  done. 

Let  us  not  be  so  ready  to  despair, 
Madam  President.  Communism  has  not 
taken  over  the  nations  on  its  periphery. 
Turkey  is  still  independent;  so  is  Paki- 
stan; so  is  Afghanistan;  so  are  Iraq  and 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

So  is  north  Africa.  The  Africans  have 
proved  to  be  wiser  than  some  of  then- 
Caucasian  brethren.  They  have  rejected 
the  virus  of  commumsm  and  are  seeking 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  freedom.  Thi.s 
gives  us  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  work 
with  them.  Nations  do  wish  to  be  f;ee 
They  wish  to  be  free  of  foreign  domina- 
tion. If  we  make  national  independence 
our  mission  and  our  purpose,  we  will 
have  allies  without  treaties.  If  we  make 
the  cause  of  the  underprivileged  peoples 
of  the  world  our  cause,  we  will  have 
friends  without  contracts. 

This  is  the  way  ahead.  Let  us  go  for- 
ward with  out  President,  with  confidence 
and  determination  and  with  purpose, 

I  call  upon  those  in  the  administration 
who  are  delegated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  most  detailed  examination 
of  the  foreign-aid  program.  I  call  upon 
them  to  speak  with  candor  and  frank- 
ness to  the  American  people  and  to  Con- 
gress. I  urge  Congre.=?s  and  the  people 
of  the  country  not  to  be  of  faint  heart. 
This  struggle  again.st  Communist  infil- 
tration can  and  will  be  won. 

The  Soviets  have  not  triumphed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  repulsed 
In  many  areas.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  design  a  program,  as  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  now.  which  will  buttress  our 
own  alliances;  our  own  military  power; 
but  more  significantly,  to  de:  i?n  a  pro- 
gram that  will  reach  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  will  Identify  ourselves  with 
those  need.s. 

We  must  place  this  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  capable  administra- 
tors that  the  Nation  can  find,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty— the  patriotic  duty — of 
men  and  women  in  indastry.  men  and 
women  in  the  professions,  those  in  the 
labor  movement  and  in  education — in 
every  walk  of  life  in  .'\merica — to  be  will- 
ing to  be  of  service  to  the  government  in 
this  great  endeavor  which  we  call  for- 
eign aid.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
second  best.  Mediocrity  will  not  be  good 
enough.  This  program  needs  the  cri- 
terion of  e.xceilence.  It  needs  the  best 
efforts,  the  best  talent,  the  most  imagi- 
native, creative  minds  America  has.  If 
we  are  to  authorize  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  assistance,  we  must  put  the 
program  into  the  hands  of  the  most  com- 
petent people  the  American  society  can 
produce. 


I  believe  that  in  Mr.  Labouis,se,  in  Mr. 
Coffin,  and  in  many  other  of  their  aids 
we  have  the  kind  of  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity  that  will  be  needed 
as  mission  directors  in  foreign  countries. 
We  need  the  very  best  that  America 
can  produce. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  give  that  best, 
then  we  are  doomed  to  defeat.  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  my  duty  as  a  Senator  to  say 
that  no  amount  of  money  by  itself  can 
give  US  a  successful  foreign-aid  program. 
What  we  need  is  capital  to  hv  sure- 
long-term  financing.  We  need  tech- 
nicians and  technology,  to  be  sure.  We 
need  programs  of  human  resources  and 
fiscal  resources  But  above  all,  we  need 
dedicated,  intelligent,  and  able  people  to 
carry  out  these  foreign-aid  programs. 
We  need  the  best  people  we  can  provide 
to  work  with  the  people  of  the  world. 
If  we  do  not  get  them,  this  country  will 
have  spent  billions  of  its  dollars  and  vast 
amounts  of  its  resources  for  naught — 
indeed,  for  failure. 

To  those  in  America  who  say  they 
want  to  help  their  Government,  I  make 
a  plea  that  they  offer  their  services; 
that  they  leave  their  desks  and  their 
current  responsibilities;  and  volunteer 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  State  Department.  Let  them 
offer  all  that  they  have  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  fought  for  our  Nation's  in- 
dependence. Those  men  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  their  sacred  honor.  They  did 
not  pledge  a  little  of  their  lives;  they 
did  not  pledge  a  small  percentage  of 
their  fortunes;  they  did  not  say,  "We 
will  be  slightly  honorable. "  No.  They 
pledged  their  whole  lives,  all  of  their 
fortunes,  and  all  of  their  sacred  honor. 

The  great  foreign-aid  and  mutual- 
security  program  that  we  ought  to  have 
requires  the  same  dedication  and  the 
same  criteria  In  the  1960's  as  were  re- 
quired in  the  1770's. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "The  Fol- 
ly of  Despair."  written  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  and  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  13,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Folly   of  Desp.mr 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  have  had  a  run  of  bad  news  and  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  to  face  it  and  learn  from  It. 
or  to  shrink  from  It  into  a  ncrvouB  break- 
down with  suicidal  tendencies.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  of  us  who  In  dismay 
and  disappointment  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Khrushchev  is  right  in  predicting  that  com- 
munism Is  sweeping  the  world  and  that, 
short  of  war,  we  have  no  means  of  stopping 
it. 

They  are  like  the  man  who,  as  an  experi- 
enced diplomat  once  put  It  many  years  ago, 
is  so  worried  that  he  will  fall  off  the  top 
floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building  that  he 
stops  the  elevator  and  Jumps  out  of  the 
ninth  floor  window.  I  believe  this  defeatism 
to  be  profoundly  mistaken  and  unwarranted. 
It  is  based  on  a  misreading  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  the 
Second  World  War  and  what  is  happening 
now.  The  root  of  the  error  Is  to  eqQate  in- 
stead of  to  differentiate  between,  the  com- 
munistic movement  which  owes  allegiance 


to  Moscow  and  Peiping  and  the  worldwide 
movements  of  social  reform  and  social  revo- 
lution, which  almoet  everywhere  seek  na- 
tional independence  and  nonallnement  with 
the  great  powers. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  hope  and  belief  la  that 
he  will  lead  and  direct  all  the  reforming 
and  revolutionary  movements.  We  play 
right  Into  his  hands  when  we  identify  our- 
selves with  the  opponents  of  change  rather 
than  with  the  leaders  of  change. 

For  those  who  think  that  Laos  and  aouth- 
east  Asia  are  gone  and  that  like  the  dominoes 
all  the  Asian  nations  and  the  Pacific  will 
go  too,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
Egypt.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  In 
fact  It  was  In  1955 — when  we  were  told  that 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  all  the  oil  of 
the  Perslon  Gulf,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  were 
gone  or  going.  Egypt  had  gotten  arms  from 
Czechoslovakia.  It  got  Soviet  help  In  building 
the  Aswan  Dam,  It  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  all  was  "loet." 

Yet  look  at  It  now.  Syria  and  Iraq  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  states  are  not  Communist. 
Egypt  continues  to  put  Its  Communists  In 
Jail.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  attacked  Egypt 
publicly.  President  Nasser  is  calling  a  con- 
gress of  the  neutrals  who  do  not  take  their 
direction  from  Moscow.  Egypt  has  played  a 
decisive  part  in  preventing  the  flow  of  Soviet 
arms  to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo 

After  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East,  look  at 
Africa,  look  at  Guinea,  which  6  months  ago 
was  written  off  as  gone.  It  Is  not  gone  de- 
spite the  several  hundred  Soviet  technicians 
who  are  there.  Probably  It  Is  not  gone  In 
part  at  least  because  the  Soviet  technicians 
who  are  there  have  made  themselves  so  un- 
popular. In  any  event  the  chances  are  good 
that  Guinea  in  the  end  will  line  up  with  the 
rest  of  independent  Africa  as  a  neutral  state. 

There  Is  now  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
whole  of  north  Africa,  all  the  way  from  Mo- 
rocco to  Egypt,  will  take  a  neutral  line,  re- 
fusing to  be  dominated  by  Moscow  or  to  take 
direction    from    Paris  or  Washington. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  Cuba  Is 
gone,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  Impression 
that  Mr  Khrushchev  does  not  begin  to  think 
Cuba  Is  as  gone  as,  let  us  say.  Senator 
Smathers  thinks  It  Is.  For  Cuba  Is  as  far 
from  Moscow  as  Laos  Is  from  Washington. 
In  time,  not  necessarily  In  a  very  long  time, 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  rejoin  the  commu- 
nity of  American  states.  It  will  do  this  be- 
cause it  has  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  wave  of  the  future  Is  not  Communist 
domination  of  the  world.  The  wave  of  the 
future  Is  social  reform  and  social  revolution 
driving  toward  the  goal  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  personal  status. 
In  this  historical  tendency  Mr.  Khrxiahchev 
win  be.  as  Mr.  Alsop  tells  us  he  Is  supposed 
to  have  described  himself,  "the  locomotive  of 
history"  only  If  we  set  ourselves  up  to  be  the 
roadblocks  of  history. 

What  Is  the  lesson  of  all  these  experi- 
ences? At  bottom  the  lesson  Is  that  there  Is, 
as  the  President  said  the  other  day.  a  world- 
wide social  upheaval  which  the  Communists 
did  not  create  but  which  they  hope  to  cap- 
ture. If  we  make  our  own  policy  one  of 
opposition  to  this  worldwide  movement  of 
social  change,  we  shall  lose  the  cold  war  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  hopes  will  be  realized.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  befriend  and  support 
with  active  measures  the  movements  of  so- 
cial change,  their  leaders  will  not  submit  to 
Moscow  because  they  do  not  have  to  submit 
to  Moscow.  They  do  not  wish  to  submit  to 
Moscow  because  what  they  want  Is  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  He  has  made  a 
notable  speech. 

Madam  President,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege this  morning  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
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hear  the  Secretary  of  DBlense  and  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer  speak  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. After  hearing  tho.se  gentlemen,  one 
realized  that  the  problem  was  a  tremen- 
dous one. 

I  might  also  suggest,  supplementary  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minne'Sota.  that  when  we 
come  to  considering  a  reduction  in  tlie 
amount  of  foreign  aid.  military  and 
otherwise,  what  is  needed  is  the  same 
consideration  as  when  a  person  is  ill.  A 
person  who  is  ill  calls  in  a  diagnostician. 
Similarly,  in  the  foreign-aid  program, 
not  only  the  economic,  but  also  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  other  factors  of  a  par- 
ticular nation  must  be  diagnosed  and 
then  the  proper  remedy  applied. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  an  incident 
which  I  think  is  most  important  to  show 
how  we  might  fall  asleep  on  this  pro- 
gram. The  other  day.  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  a  Southern  State  told 
about  his  being  in  Korea.  He  left  Ko- 
rea the  day  before  the  revolution.  While 
he  was  there,  he  did  not  know  what  was 
taking  place,  and  was  not  Informed.  He 
had  spoken  to  various  officials,  but  he 
left  Korea  totally  oblivious  of  the  in- 
cipient boihng  point  which  had  just 
about  been  reached  in  Korea. 

That  Is  what  I  mean  by  having  diag- 
nosticians, persons  who  can  ascertain 
the  facts.  The  result  is  that  in  Korea 
we  do  not  know  just  where  we  stand. 
This  morning,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  probably  will  be  spend- 
ing, in  order  to  hold  the  line  in  Korea, 
a  billion  dollars.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  need  diagnosticians  who 
will  give  us  actual  facts  and  basic  facts. 

TWO    BUSINESSMEN    »EJECT    SOVIET    DEAL 

Madam  President,  as  a  nation,  we 
need  to  mobilize  our  manpower  and  re- 
sources more  cfTectively  if  we  are  suc- 
cessfully to  defeat  the  Communist 
threat  to  our  survival.  In  this  struggle. 
we  need  the  dedication  of  all  citizens. 
Dedication,  however,  too  often  take-  a 
form  of  lipservice  rather  than  deeds. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  excellent  article 
which  indicates  clearly  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  Two  American  businessmen 
were  ofTered  a  deal  with  Russia.  They 
rejected  it 

Today.  I  .should  like  to  pay  recognition 
to  an  example  of  deeds  by  individuals  in 
behalf  of  our  country's  interests — deeds 
which  are  not  just  lipservice.  but 
which  represent  real  economic  sacrifice 
in  the  intere.sts  of  our  national  security. 
As  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, in  this  struggle  we  need  dedica- 
tion by  all  our  citizens.  However,  dedi- 
cation all  too  often  takes  the  form  of 
lipservice.  rather  than  deeds  Further- 
more, as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  we  need  to  have  real  sacri- 
fice by  our  citizens  in  the  interests  of  our 
national  security,  if  our  Nation  is  to 
survive. 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  a  heart-warming  article 
entitled  "Two  Businessmen  Reject  So- 
viet I>-al,"  The  article,  by  Alice  Myers 
Winther.  reflects  how  Mr  Gordon  B, 
Anderson,  president  of  Pupet  Sound 
Ribrirators,  Inc  ,  and  Mr  M  E  Hillman, 
pre.sident  of  Republic  Electric  &  Develop- 
ment Co,,  turned  down  a  much-needed 


contract  amounting  to  $500,000  because 
they  felt  that  it  would  contribute  to 
economic  progress  for  the  Communist 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From      the      Christian      Science      Monitor. 
June  6,   19611 

Two   Businessmen   Reject   Soviet  Deal 
\         (By  Alice  Myers  Winther) 

TWd  Seattle  businessmen  have  Just  refused 
to  sell  a  newly  developed  lumber-sorting 
machine  that  would  have  enabled  the  Soviet 
Union  to  build  the  largest  and  most  highly 
automated  sawTnlU  in  the  world. 

This  decision  Is  keeping  both  men's  tele- 
phone lines  hot  with  heartfelt  thank  you's 
from  people  they  don't  know  at  all. 

The  decision  took  some  soul-Ee.irchlng.  ad- 
mit both  Gordon  B.  Anderson,  president  of 
Puget  Sound  Fabricators.  Inc.,  and  M.  E. 
Hillman.  president  of  Republic  ElecUic  U 
Development  Co,  "It  meant  turning  down 
a  po,««Jble  8500.000  worth  of  business,  and 
you  don't  Just  turn  down  business,  espe- 
cially these  days.  But  we  feel  that  we  are 
In  a  hot  economic  war  and  that  to  send  this 
equipment  to  Russia  would  be  giving  one 
more  tool  of  this  economic  war  to  our  en- 
emy." 

CANADI,«.N   CONTACT 

Purchase  of  the  lumber -sorting  equipment 
was  proposed  by  a  Canadian  firm  which  has 
apparently  been  commls.sioned  by  the 
USSR,  to  build  a  sawmill  somewhere  In 
Siberia.  The  magnetically  and  electrically 
controlled  sorter  represents  the  ans"3ver.  its 
developers  here  believe,  to  the  last  big  prob- 
lem In  the  automation  of  sawmills.  The  two 
Seattle  companies  have  been  working  on  Its 
development  for  the  paet  3  years.  The  Ca- 
nadian proposal  to  purchase  six  complete 
machines  was  Just  the  kind  of  order  the 
Seattle  men  had  been  hoping  for.  It  was 
a  real  plum. 

In  fact.  Mr,  Hillman  relates,  he  dropped 
their  Canadian  customer  off  at  the  airport 
Friday.  May  26,  feeling  very  happy  over  the 
prospective  deal.  Then  he  got  to  thinking, 
••Wliat  am  I  doing?"  After  an  agonizing 
weekend  he  and  Mr,  .Anderson  dictated  let- 
ters refusing  to  take  part  in  the  project. 
The  letters  to  the  Canadian  firm  stated  In 
part; 

SACRIFICE     SEEN 

"While  this  refusal  means  a  notable  loss  of 
sales  and  earning  capacity  to  us.  and  whUe 
we  realize  It  wlU  only  have  the  very  slightest 
Impact  on  the  total  productive  capacity  of 
the  USSR,,  we  are  unanimously  convinced 
of  these  facts: 

"The  U.S.S.R.  has  avowed  Innumerable 
times  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  de- 
mocracy either  by  all-out  warfare  or  by  eco- 
nomic warfare.  Daily  throughout  the  world 
in  a  relentless,  predictable  program  we  see 
Russia  slowly  but  surely  achieving  that  goal. 

"The  one  advantage  we  In  North  America 
have  over  the  Communist  bloc  Is  our  pro- 
duction know-how.  and  it  was  that  single 
ability  more  than  any  one  factor  which 
brought  about  victory  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  and  at  the  moment  still  in- 
sures our  victory  In  world  war  III. 

TWENTY     TEARS     BEHIND 

"To  knowingly  give  pway  even  the  tiniest 
proportion  of  that  production  siiperiorlty 
represented  by  the  excellence  of  the  Redco 
control  system  would  represent  to  us  the 
admission  of  the  Inevitability  of  world 
domination  by  communism.  To  this  we  will 
never  admit. 

"On  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow  your  rep- 
resentative  was  told   by   the   Russian    pur- 


chasing committee  that  they  could  not  train 
enough  technical  people  in  the  next  20  years 
to  achieve  building  of  this  tremendous  lum- 
ber mill,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
purchiise  North  American  technical  know- 
how  to  close  the  gap  from  20  years  to  2 
years,  Redco  wlU  have  no  part  Ui  handing 
this  advantage  to  our  sworn  enemies." 

A  reply  from  the  Canadian  firm  expresses 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  decision 
made  here  and  indicates  that  it  is  now  con- 
sidering rejecting  the  commission  to  build 
the  Soviet  lumber  mill. 

Says  Mr.  Anderson.  "We  sincerely  believe 
It  Is  high  time  we  quit  supplying  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  needs  they  cannot  supply 
themselves.  They  don't  advertise  their  de- 
ficiencies. They  have  concentrated  on 
rockets,  but  In  a  lot  of  fields  they  are  not 
as  advanced  as  we  are.  They  expect  to  come 
here  and  buy  our  know-how  In  those  fields. 
To  sell  them  that  know-how  when  they 
have  vowed  to  snow  us  under  does  not  niaKe 
sense." 

Judging  by  the  calls  they  have  received 
there  are  a  lot  of  Americans  who  agree. 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  HiUman  will  be  happy 
if  their  decision  encourages  other  Individ- 
uals to  take  the  same  stand. 

"Of  course,"  adds  Mr.  Anderson,  "not  all 
may  agree  with  what  we  are  doing.  But 
the  freedom  to  express  disagreement  and  to 
act  according  to  our  individual  convictions 
In  the  b.^slc  freedom  we  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. It  has  now  been  lost  in  Cuba  and 
that  comes  pretty  close  to  home." 

Had  It  gone  through,  the  sale  would  have 
been  perfectly  legal  and  would  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  State  Department. 


CrV'IL     DEFENSE:     HOLES     IN     1H:E 
GROUND   OR   OFFENSIVE   POWERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  most  encouragmg  aspect  in 
regard  to  the  part  of  the  Presidents 
message  to  Conpre.ss  concerning  civil  de- 
fense is  the  fact  that  the  present  boon- 
doggling Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion will  be  di-smantled  and  recon.<=tituted 
as  a  small  staff  agency  to  assist  the 
President. 

At  the  present  time,  over  60  percent 
of  the  budget  of  this  overstaffed  agency 
with  high-.salaried  personnel  poes  for 
salaries  and  expen.ses.  Frankly.  I  am 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  new  proposal. 
and  personally  shall  withhold  final 
judpment  until  we  see  what  our  Pre.-^i- 
cient  means  wiun  he  says  'A  ^mall  staff 
agency," 

Madam  President,  it  is  difficuk  for  me 
to  understand  liow  the  President  ad- 
vised that  civil  defense  can  be  insurance 
for  our  civilians  in  the  evejit  ot  nuclear 
war.  and  at  the  same  time  said  that  it 
caimtot  give  us  any  assurance  of  blast 
protection  or  be  guarantied  ag;nnst  ob- 
solescence 

Madam  President,  ci\il  defeiuse.  as  it 
has  been  conducted  during  the  past  9 
years,  is  as  obsolete,  as  aiitiqua  ed,  and 
as  useless  as  the  flintlock  muskets,  tlie 
mustache  cups,  and  the  tallow  dips  of 
our  forefathers.  I  was  aix)ut  to  :-ay  that 
it  is  as  useless  as  the  bullies  worn  by 
women  in  tlie  1880's.  However,  bustles 
might  come  back  in  vogue. 

Experts  have  testified  that  the  cost 
for  an  adequate  shelter  program — if 
there  is  such  a  thing — will  be  anywhere 
from  $20  billion  to  $200  billion,  I  have 
repeatedly  said  in  the  past,  and  main- 
tain today,  that  such  an  expenditure  is 
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entirely  u^.warranted,  gives  no  guaran- 
tee whatsoever  of  protection,  and  would 
be  a  gross  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Having  believed  all  along  that  the  de- 
fense of  civilians  should  be  the  duty 
an?;  responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country,  it  was  pleasing  to  hear 
the  President  state  "I  am  assigning  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program  to  the  top 
civilian  authority  already  responsible  for 
continental  defense,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
the  chief  authority  on  civil  defense  mat- 
ters, as  he  properly  is  on  all  defense  mat- 
ters. It  is  my  belief,  as  well  as  that  of 
members  of  the  task  force  on  the  Defen.se 
Establishment,  headed  by  our  able  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr  Symington),  that 
the  management  o:  civil  defense  func- 
tions should  be  under  the  control  of 
those  who  know  mast  about  defense — 
thf^  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Madam  President,  in  his  message. 
President  K-^nnedy  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent budgetary  request  for  civil  defense 
would  be  more  than  tripled  for  fiscal 
year  1962.    To  me.  that  was  astonishing 

Faced  with  .so  many  pre.ssing  needs 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  its 
continued  economic  growth.  American 
taxpayers  are  required  to  foot  the  bill  for 
one  of  the  largest  budgets  in  our  history. 
As  if  our  overlapping  local.  State,  and 
Federal  lax  systems  are  not  already  com- 
plex and  burdensome  enough,  we  are 
constantly  being  forced  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  revenue. 

I.  for  one,  shall  conunue  to  oppose  any 
increase  in  civ.I  defense  appropriations 
and  any  fur:her  encouragement  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  increase  their 
expenditures  in  this  regard  We  face 
two  choices:  The  first  is  to  embark  on 
a  wild  multibillion-dollar  shelter  pro- 
posal, which  would  be  entirely  foolish 
and  impractical;  the  second  is  a  modest 
appropriation  for  a  realistic  program  of 
education  and  self-preparation.  Any- 
thing over  that  latter  amount  will  merely 
add  additional  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  bureaucrats  to  squander  on  silly 
schemes. 

In  his  recent  taxation  message  to  Con- 
gress. Pre.-^ldent  Kennedy  stressed  the 
need  for  plutising  our  loophole-ridden 
income-tax  laws,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  things  America  needs. 

Madam  President,  recently  there  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  bill  which  would  grant  home- 
owners and  business  orsranizations  in- 
come-tax deductions  for  the  cost  of 
building  bomb  shelters. 

Madam  President,  in  m.y  opinion  the 
spending  of  untold  billions  of  dollars  to 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  can  be  advocated 
only  by  those  who  refuse  to  face  reality 
in  the  nuclear  and  space  age. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  who  recently  was 
confirmed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  some  months  ago  said: 

I  dont  think  I  would  put  that  much 
money  into  holes  in  the  ground  to  crawl  Into. 
that  I  would  rather  spend  more  of  It  in  of- 
fensive weapons  in  the  ."irst  place. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
judgment  of  this  great  leader  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  offensive  power  of  the 


Nation  and  our  might  for  instant  retali- 
ation constitute  our  best  permanent 
shelter  for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
taxpayers  could  amortize,  over  a  5-year 
period,  the  cost  of  a  basement  or  back- 
yard shelter.  The  tax  credit  would  be 
given  to  anyone  who  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  boondoggling  national  civil 
defense  agency  stating  that  the  facility 
would  provide  protection  in  event  of 
nuclear  attack. 

Whose  scheme  was  it  to  foist  upon  the 
American  people  a  shelter  program  and 
make  it  tax  deductible?  The  present 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Mr.  Ellis,  is  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  is  seeking  to  render  a 
worthwhile  public  service.  It  was  his 
predecessor.  Leo  Hoegh,  who.  after  hav- 
ing served  one  term  as  Governor  of  Iowa 
and  after  having  been  denied  a  second 
term  by  the  voters  of  that  State,  then  was 
rewarded  by  President  Eisenhower  with 
the  $25,000  per  annum  position  as  Direc- 
tor of  OCDM.  Mr.  Hoegh  is  the  one  who 
initiated  these  foolish  shelter  programs 
and  the  policy  of  scaring  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Then,  shortly  after  Novem- 
ber 1.  when  the  people  remembered  who 
was  for  them  and  who  was  against  them, 
and  voted  his  party  out  of  power,  Mr. 
Hoegh  resigned  his  lucrative  post. 

Do  not  feel  sorry  for  him,  Madam 
President,  because  he  became  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Wonder  Building 
Corp.  of  Chicago,  in  charge — you  may 
guess.  Madam  President — of  selling  civil 
defense  shelters  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  fortu- 
nate gentleman  will  be  in  receipt  of  an 
income  probably  five  times  or  more  the 
income  that  the  people  of  his  home  State 
of  Iowa  denied  to  him. 

Let  us  not  be  duped.  In  reality  this 
proposed  income  tax  deduction  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  tax 
gimmick  which  would  enable  home- 
owners to  build  elaborate  game  rooms, 
recreation  rooms,  guest  rooms — call 
them  what  you  may — all  at  Government 
expense.  Of  course,  those  who  rent 
homes  or  apartments  would  receive  no 
benefits  at  all  from  this  tax  loophole. 
Or,  it  would  enable  commercial  real  es- 
tate operators  to  build  additional  stor- 
age space  and  underground  parking  lots 
at  the  expense  of  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury. 
Contractors  and  builders  would  benefit 
while  American  taxpayers  continue  to 
sweat  and  sweat. 

The  fact  is  that  these  holes  in  the 
ground  will  prove  of  little  or  no  use  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  war.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  foolhardy  to  discuss  a  tax  de- 
duction for  this  purpose  at  a  time  when 
so  many  immediate  problems  confront 
the  Nation. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  we 
have  been  requested  by  the  President  to 
legislate  to  close  present  loopholes  in 
order  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  our  indus- 
trial system  and  for  a  concentrated  drive 
to  forge  ahead  in  the  field  of  missile  and 
space  development.  These  among  other 
things.  How  can  we  even  consider  open- 
ing a  new  and  flagrant  tax  loophole  for 
rumpus  and  recreation  rooms  when 
Americans   have    been    called    upon   by 


President  Kennedy  to  sacrifice  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  country? 

Madam  President,  the  unhappy,  but 
unarguable,  fact  is  that  shelter  from  an 
H-bomb  in  a  target  area  is  impossible. 
Assuming  that  a  few  citizens  survived  the 
blast,  they  would  be  killed  in  the  ensu- 
ing radiation,  fire  storms,  or  from  lack 
of  oxygen.  Our  cities  would  be  blazing 
pyres  and  a  mass  of  pulverized  radioac- 
tive debris.  Surrounding  areas  for 
thousands  of  square  miles  would  be  cov- 
ered with  deadly  radioactive  fallout. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  radio- 
active cloud  from  a  single,  relatively 
small,  nuclear  bomb  may  be  expected  to 
cover  an  area  downwind  for  fully  200 
miles.  No  one  knows  how  many  bombs 
would  be  dropped  or  missiles  fired  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust  or  what  weather  con- 
ditions would  be  at  that  time. 

The  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
makes  shelters  of  little  or  no  use  in  sav- 
ing American  lives.  Were  we  to  be  at- 
tacked with  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  with  hydrogen  warheads,  the 
total  destruction  and  remaining  radio- 
active elements  would  be  such  that  un- 
derground shelters  in  basements  and 
backyards  would  be  covered  with  deadly 
contamination,  and  the  lethal  effects 
would  last,  not  for  hours  or  weeks,  but 
for  months  or  even  years. 

The  most  optimistic  estimate  of  dev- 
astation of  atomic  attack,  despite  a  net- 
work of  shelters,  places  probable  death 
at  50  million  Americans,  with  some  20 
million  others  suffering  serious  injuries. 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
shelters  would  save  lives,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  they  would  not  be  out- 
moded by  more  advanced  weapons  or 
that  they  would  offer  any  protection 
against  an  attack  even  more  deadly  than 
a  nuclear  attack — biological  warfare. 
Does  any  one  of  us  wish  to  embark  on  a 
$20  billion,  at  the  least,  and  possibly 
$200  billion  gamble  to  erect  underground 
shelters  which,  within  a  few  years,  may 
be  as  obsolete  as  a  Model  T   Ford? 

For  too  long  now.  our  citizens  have 
been  confused  and  confounded  with 
periodic  multi-million-dollar  doses  of 
psychological  pablum  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. This  explains  the  failure  of  Amer- 
icans to  take  serious  the  contradictory 
programs  of  this  agency. 

Steadily,  citizens  have  reacted  against 
the  hysteria,  the  screeching  sirens,  and 
the  practice  alerts. 

A  survey  of  35  States  and  66  local  com- 
munities conducted  early  in  1960  in- 
dicated that  only  1.500  shelters  had 
actually  been  reported.  If  1.500  people 
wish  to  waste  their  money,  that  is  their 
business.  However,  we  do  not  have  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  In  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  I  know  of  no  paid 
civil  defense  ofBcial  who  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  building  a  shelter 
in  his  basement  or  backyard. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  in  spite  of  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  it  was  an- 
nounced not  long  ago  that  600  high 
schools  across  the  Nation  will  build  fall- 
out shelters  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
grants  of  money.  The  Federal  grant  of 
$250  goes  directly  to  each  high  school 
with  the  local  board  of  education  pro- 
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vidlng   the  additional   necessary   fimds. 
These  grants  should  not  be  permuted. 

Madam  President,  tlunk  of  it.  At  a 
time  when  oiie  of  the  topmost  problems 
before  us  is  aid  to  education,  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  graduating 
engineers  and  physicisti>  at  a  rate  three 
times  as  great  as  ours,  the  Grovernment 
of  the  United  States  is  giving  money  to 
schools  for,  of  all  purposes,  the  building 
of  useless  shelters.  The  prototype  of 
the  high  school  shelters  is  alone  ex- 
pected to  cost  Uncle  Sam  $75,000. 

This  is  absolutely  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  While  com- 
munities across  the  land  are  seeking 
funds  for  classroom  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries,  the  OCDM  is  handing 
out  Government  funds  for  ridiculous 
bomb  shelters  in  our  schools. 

Madam  President,  if  we  foolishly  con- 
tiniie  indefensible  programs  such  as  this 
and  neglect  the  real  needs  of  our  schools 
and  of  the  Nation,  while  the  Russians 
contmue  to  surpass  us  in  graduating 
young  people  qualified  to  cope  with  the 
new  age  of  science,  these  ridiculous  holes 
in  the  ground  may  eventually  be  tested. 

All  of  this  silly  preparation  and  these 
dizzy  schemes  for  bomb  shelters  in 
schools,  2  weeks'  food  supplies,  and 
rumpus  rooms  at  Government  expense, 
is  nonsense. 

Likewise,  building  bomb  shelters  in 
Federal  buildiavrs  is  nonsense.  The  plan 
to  tidd  a  $2  4  million  shelter  in  the  pro- 
posed $40  million  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland — and 
in  similar  buildings  in  other  cities — is 
simply  a  propo.sal  to  take  money  from 
the  taxpayers  for  no  good  purpose.  For 
those  blind  to  reality  it  is  perhaps  a 
kind  of  therapy.  For  the  idle  and  un- 
talented  it  is  gainful  employment  in 
doing  nothing. 

These  paid  civil  defense  officials  sit 
around  waiting  for  the  bomb  to  drop, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  fat  sal- 
aries. Of  the  SI  1  billion  paid  out  in 
the  last  9  years.  Madam  President.  60 
percent  has  been  used  for  payment  of 
salaries  to  ofQcials  of  the  civil  defense 
orpani/ation  Forty  percent  of  those  of- 
ficials rtx-L-ive  salaries  in  excess  of 
$10,000  j>er  annum 

As  one  wiio  was  born  m  Puckirbrush 
townshij),  Huron  County.  Ohio,  many 
years  at-o,  and  who  has  worked  all  his 
hfe.  It  appears  to  me  a  salary  of 
$10  000  P'^r  annum  is  too  high  for 
pecjple  sitting  around  waiting  for  the 
bomb  to  drop.  These  people  simply  sit 
behind  desks  with  telephones,  while  the 
worthy  volunteer  civil  dcfen.se  work- 
ers— to  whom  I  pay  tribute — do  the  real 
work  in  time  of  stress  and  trouble,  of 
floods  and  fires. 

Madam  Pre,  ident  even  to  consider 
liiis  propo-sed  lax  deduction  for  holes  in 
the  ground,  so-called  fallout  shelters, 
would  be  an  insult  to  Amrncan  taxpay- 
ers who  Will  have  to  sliouidt-r  the  bill 
for  ihe.sf  recreation  rooms.  We  would 
do  far  better  to  spend  our  lime  seek- 
ing ways  to  revitalize  our  economy  and 
to  strengthen  our  defenses  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  this,  American.^  will  never  have 
lo  fear  the  holocau.sl  of  a  nuclear  w  ar 
and  our  slielter  will  be  the  shelter  of 
peace. 


IT  HAPPFJ^S  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  THURMOND  Madam  President. 
it  is  not  very  oft«n  that  the  general 
public  of  our  country,  particularly  that 
portion  which  resides  in  the  North,  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  factual  report- 
ing in  any  nationally  circulated  pub- 
lication conceding  the  racial  problems 
as  they  exist  in  areas  other  than  the 
South.  The  Paper  Curtain  is  indeed  sis 
invulnerable  eis  eitlier  the  Bamboo  or 
Iron  Curtain.  In  view  of  this  sad  state 
of  circumstances,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure when  I  note  an  article  which  de- 
scribes what  actually  is  occurring  in  any 
northern  city  in  regard  to  race  relations. 
Such  an  article,  entitled  "It  Happens  in 
New  York.  "  appeared  in  the  February 
25.  1961.  edition  of  National  Review.  It 
points  out  the  fact  that  both  public  oflB- 
cials  and  families  are  doing  Utile  more 
than  paying  lipscrvice  to  the  integra- 
tion policies  of  that  State. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  inserting  this 
article  in  the  Record,  to  criticize  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  for  this  action,  for  tliis 
is  a  problem  for  the  State  of  New  York 
to  solve,  but  I  do  hope  that  they  confine 
their  solution  to  their  own  State  and 
in  the  meantime  discontinue  their  hypo- 
critical criticisms  of  the  South. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

It  Happens  in  New  Toek 

(By  W.  H.   von  Dreele) 

It's  more  fun  knocking  Dixie,  but  shouldn't 

•omeone  report  on  New  York  Public  School 

163,    where    (shhh)    segregationists    are    at 

work. 

As  everyone  knows  who  reads  the  New 
York  Tlmee  or  Its  network  papers  about  the 
country.  New  York  is  an  integrated  city. 
Until  recently,  doubters  were  admonished 
hourly  over  the  city's  radio  station  that  here 
Is  a  place  "where  8  milUon  i>eople  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  and  share  the  benefits 
of  democracy.-  Indeed,  were  the  visitor  to 
happen  thoughtlessly  into  my  neighborhood 
on  the  colorful  West  Side,  he  might  be  con- 
vinced. The  scene  might  even  Jop  back 
rrom  memory  the  words  of  that  old  Sunday 
school  song: 

"Black  and  yellow,  brown  and  white. 

They  are  precious  in  His  sight; 

Jesus  loves  the  little  children  of  the  world." 
I  suggest,  alas,  that  His  Utopia  is  still  some 
years  away  few  Gotham.  And  that  the 
Times  and  radio  station  WNYC  notwith- 
standing, birds  of  a  feather  continue  to  show 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  keep  together,  at 
least  In  New  York  City. 

Some  years  back,  the  city  planning  com- 
mission OK'd  a  vast  virban -renewal  project. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  decree  went  out  from 
City  HaU  that  everjthing  from  Central  Park 
West  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  from  97th 
Street   north   to   104th   would   be   leveled. 

Do  not  scoff  at  the  law  of  eminent  do- 
main: it  Is  a  powerful  one.  White  crosses 
blosson^ed  overnight  on  tenement  windows. 
And  there  were  the  signs.  "This  building 
slated  for  demolition."  Daniel  Defoe  would 
have  understood.  80.  evidently,  did  the 
original  realdent*.  for  they  were  swiftly  re- 
placed by  bulldozers  and  wrecking  crews 
Buildings  that  must  have  been  standing 
long  before  Lincoln's  first  Inaugural.  v«n- 
iKher)  TTie  area  looked  like  the  nans  of 
AAChen   in  the  winter  of  1944.     With  a  few 


exceptions,  such  as  the  Trinity  Ev:.ngeucal 
Lutheran  Church,  all  the  tiuiidings  haa  Oeea 
razed. 

There  followed  a  period  of  Inactivity.  For 
months,  neighborhood  children  living  on  the 
periphery  of  this  project  had  a  grand  time 
building,  burrowing,  and  fighting  in  the 
rubble.  Eventually,  a  New  York  evening 
newspaper  called  its  readers'  attention  to 
the  strange  lassitude  on  the  part  of  the  city 
officials.  But  that's  another  scandal,  er, 
story. 

Finally,  the  builders'  shacks  went  up  and 
foundations  down.  I,  as  a  confirmed  W^est 
Sider,  rejoiced.  Here  was  the  city  beauti- 
ful in  process  of  creation.  I  adopted  a 
proprietary  Interest  as : 

1.  Prom  97th  to  100th  Street,  an  air- 
condltloned.  balcony-trimmed  complex  of 
red  brick  structvu-es  rose,  while 

2.  From  100th  to  104th  Street,  red  brick 
but  somehow  more  "institutional"  looking 
shafts  soared  upward.  And  meanwhile,  Join- 
ing the  two  areas. 

3.  The  low-slung  Alfred  E.  Smith  School 
(Public  School  163)  meandered  in  the  ap- 
proved ranchhouse  style. 

BKPOKT     FBOM     THE    TOP 

At  some  point  before  completion.  1  got  a 
message.  This  was  to  be  an  Integrated 
neighborhood.  The  authorities — but  lets  go 
straight  to  the  top.  New  York  School  Super- 
intendent Dr.  John  J.  Theobald  has  as- 
sembled the  facts  for  us  in  a  report  titled 
simply:  "Toward  Greater  Opportunity." 
Quote  (from  the  Times'  story)  ; 

"Illustrating  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
school  authorities  in  trying  to  create  and 
maintain  integrated  schools,  the  report 
points  to  the  opening  of  Public  School  163, 
Manhattan,  which  was  to  serve  two  nearby 
developments;  Frederick  Douglas  Houses,  a 
low-income  project  of  2.057  apartments,  and 
Park  West  Village,  a  privately  sponsored  de- 
velopment planning  2,583  apartments  for 
middle-  and  upper-income  families.  Douglas 
Houses  Is  about  75  percent  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican;  Park  West  is  almost  entirely 
white. 

"Park  West  parents  sent  only  four  chil- 
dren to  Public  School  163.  preferring  to  en- 
roll their  children  In  private  and  parochial 
schools."  The  report  was  issued  in  June. 
Total  Park  West  children  enrolled  now  in 
Public  School  163:  about  10. 

And  that's  all  there  was.  There  was  no 
editorializing,  no  Times  comment  which  one 
would  have  expected  had  this  experiment 
been  tried  in,  say,  Atlanta.  And  that  is  the 
{XJlnt  of  this  article. 

For  the  people  living  in  Park  West  ViUuge 
are  not  from  New  Orleans.  Richmond,  or 
Atlanta.  Talk  with  some  of  them  as  I  did. 
They  are  average-  to  upper-Income  New 
Yorkers.  They  pay  from  $115  for  a  I'j- 
room  apartment  to  around  $250  for  a  4- 
roomer.  Their  names  are  Smith,  Johnson. 
Stem,  CLeary.  Many  of  them  are  In  the 
professions.  All  of  them  were  attracted  by 
Park  West's  magnificent  view  of  Central 
Park,  and  an  equally  spectacular  \  lew  south 
over  Manhattan  (a  panorama  shared,  by  the 
way.  by  residents  of  the  low-income  project 
to  the  north).  And,  frankly,  those  Webb 
and  Knapp  ads  are  enticing.  Park  West  has 
"19-foot  terraces,  onsite  parking,  free  gas. 
indU'ldually  controlled  air  conditioning." 
not  to  mention  "many  other  luxury-living 
features." 

Yet  almost  all  of  these  people,  when  faced 
with  choosing  between  an  Integrated  Pub- 
lic School  163  or  private  schools  for  their 
children,  chose  the  latter.  Nor  did  they 
line  up  outside  the  principal's  office  to 
chant  "Two-four-six-elght:  we  don't  want 
to  Integrate. "  Thus,  they  failed  to  make 
the  front  pages. 

A    8CHOOLUAN  S     VIEA 

Not  so  long  ago  I  walked  up  to  P-.ibllc 
School  163  and  talked  with  a  member  of  the 
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facility  The  building  Is  yellow  brick,  and 
corr.ple'ely  surrounded  by  n  wire  hurricane 
fer.ce  A  sign  on  the  lence  advises:  "Loi- 
terers in  vicinity  of  school  or  trespassers  on 
school  property  are  subject  to  arrest  for  dis- 
orderly conduct."  Not  planning  a  sit-in,  I 
pressed  on.  Inside  the  main  entrance  Is 
another  sign  •Visitors  report  to  room  115. 
Loiterers  will  be    •    *    *."     You  know. 

I  was  prompt,  and  so  was  the  faculty 
member  who  must.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  remain 
nameless.     I  had  my  queries  organized. 

Question :  "Sir,  why  are  there  so  few  Park 
West  children  In  your  school?" 

Answer:  "Hard  to  say.  Some  mothers  are 
afraid  they'll  learn  bad  habits.  Others  cite 
violence.     It's  a  strange,  generalized  fear." 

Question:  "Do  you  think  ethnic  questions 
enter  in — the  fact  that  the  majority  of  your 
stutlfnts  come  from  Douglas  Houses  which 
are  Ta-percent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican?" 

Answer:  "You'll  have  to  find  that  out  on 
your  own.  Actually,  I  practice  segrega- 
tion here  myself,  and  I've  been  criticized 
for  It.  But  I  do  it  for  sound  teaching  rea- 
sons. In,  say,  the  fifth  grade,  the  slow 
learners  go  Into  the  lower  sections,  the 
more  gifted.  Into  the  top.  Inevitably,  there 
are  fewer  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  chil- 
dren in  the  upper  sections." 
Qiies'ion  Why  'Inevitably'?" 
Answer  Because  of  poor  home  condi- 
tions, cultural  disadvantages,  slow  starts  In 
life." 

Question:  '"Would  you  say  there's  con- 
siderable hypocrisy  in  New  York's  school  In- 
tegration program?" 

Answer:  "I'd  have  to  agree  with  that." 
My  informant  Is  a  dedicated  public  school 
man.  He  wouldn't  agree  that  the  boycott  of 
his  school  by  Park  West  parents  proved  any- 
thing He  did  agree,  however,  that  the  New 
York  newspapers  left  his  school  pretty  much 
alone;  that  they  preferred  to  discuss  south- 
ern problems.  He  believes  that  time  and 
the  educational  process  will  provide  the  ulti- 
mate solution. 

But  since  I'm  unable  to  name  this  gentle- 
man, let's  return  once  more  to  the  good  Dr. 
Theobald  and  his  report.  I  quote  verbatim 
from    once  more,  the  New  York  Times: 

•  After  years  of  a  steady  exodus  of  white 
children  to  private  and  parochial  schools, 
approximately  one-third  of  all  city  children 
are  now  enrolled  in  such  nonpublic  Insti- 
tutions. In  the  last  3  years  53,683  chil- 
dren have  left  the  city's  elementary  schools 
to  attend  private  and  parochial  schools. 
Between  1950  and  1958  a  total  of  835,000  alien 
Im.'nigrants.  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes  from 
the  South,  moved  into  the  city,  with  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Negroes  constituting  almost  60 
percent  of  the  total.  In  the  same  period 
1  285  000  persons,  most  of  them  white,  left 
New  York  City." 

I  suggest  these  figures  prove  something: 
that  school  integration  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  personal  decisions  not  to 
Integrate  taken  by  parents  in  Park  West  de- 
serve national  attention.  And  Id  like  to 
end  with  a  plea  to  whom  It  may  concern. 
Please  New  York's  school  integration  woes 
also  provide  news  that's  fit  to  print.  Give 
an  occasional  look  at  what's  doing  In  the  Big 
Town's  system.  It's  fun  to  knock  Dixie,  but 
Broadway  s  your  beat,  too.  Some  call  It  the 
loneliest  street  in  town. 
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FLAG    D.AY    AND    THE    186TH    ANNI- 
VERSARY   OF    THE    U.S.    ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND  Madam  President, 
I  rise  to  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leat<ues  of  tv.o  notable  events  we  cele- 
brate today  By  proclamation  of  the 
Pre.sjdent.  Americans  everywhere  are 
payin?  special  honor  to  our  national 
colors.     Thjs  is  most  fitting  for  on  this 


date   184  years  ago,  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  resolved — 

That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  of  13  stars  of  white  on  a  blue  field, 
representing  the  new  constellation. 

Appropriately  enough.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Flag  Day  is  also  the  official  birth- 
day of  an  organization  which  has  in- 
sured that  the  American  constellation 
would  rise  to  a  position  of  unparalleled 
radiance  aiid  would  exercise  an  incal- 
culable influence  for  good.  Today  is 
the  birthday  of  the  U.S.  Army,  for  186 
years  the  bulwark  of  the  Republic. 

The  embattled  farmers  of  Massachu- 
setts fired  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world"  in  mid-April  of  1775.  In  the  old 
State  House  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Philadelphia,  our  agitated  predeces.sors 
bided  their  time.  Most  hoped  that 
George  the  Third  would  finally  see  rea- 
son. But  there  was  another  considera- 
tion too,  for  Massachusetts  had  urged 
the  Congress  to  adopt,  as  a  single  Con- 
tinental Arm?,  the  band  of  incredibly 
brave  but  poorly  organized  New  Eng- 
landers  who  were  already  in  the  field. 
This  adoption  may  have  passed  unre- 
corded on  June  14.  177.5.  But  we  know 
that  on  that  day  Congress  determined 
to  provide  substantial  aid  to  the  patriots 
at  Boston,  for  it  resolved: 

That  six  companies  of  expert  riflemen  be 
immediately  raised  In  Pennsylvania,  two  In 
Maryland  and  two  in  Virglni.-i 

On  the  following  day  the  Congress 
gave  this  small  Continental  force  and 
the  New  England  troops  a  commander  in 
chief,  the  incomparable  Washington. 

The  10  new  companies  thus  formed  for 
the  Continental  Army  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  a  struggle  which  raged 
fiercely  for  6  years.  Six  years  is  not  long 
as  nations  count  time  but  those  years 
were  filled  with  events  dramatic  and 
meaningful  enough  to  give  our  infant 
land  a  heritage  as  rich  as  that  of  any  of 
the  ancient  states  of  Europe. 

Our  Revolution  marked  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Anny"s  service  to  the  Nation. 
There  would  be  much  to  do.  Independ- 
ence had  to  be  safeguarded  and  a  vast 
continent  won.  The  Union  would  have 
to  be  preserved,  no  matter  how  great  the 
cost.  The  U.S.  Army  helped  achieve 
these  things.  All  the  Nation  asked,  it 
did.  I  need  not  remind  Senators  of 
Anthony  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers,  of 
Jack.son  at  New  Orleans,  of  Scott  at 
Chapultepec.  and  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  at 
San  Juan  Hill. 

Our  Nation  then  entered  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  a  world  power.  But  three  times 
within  nearly  as  many  decades,  we  paid 
the  high  price  of  freedom.  American 
soldiers  tramped  the  ancient  battle- 
grounds of  war-weary  Europe:  sweltered 
in  the  steaming  jungles  of  isolated  Pa- 
cific atolls:  shivered  on  Korea's  frozen 
ridges.  The  names  of  Pershing,  Mac- 
Arthur,  Marshall,  Eisenhower.  Bradley, 
and  others  were  added  to  the  long  list  of 
America's  great  captains. 

During  the  course  of  186  years  the 
strength,  organization,  weapons,  and 
dress  of  our  Army  have  changed  rad- 
ically. But  its  mission — defense  of  the 
Nation — has  remained  the  same  Our 
Army,  however,  has  been  able  to  accom- 


plish much  more  than  its  basic  military 
mission.  It  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  th?  general  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens — contributions  unmatched 
by  any  army  in  history. 

Capt.  William  Clark.  Capt.  Zebulon 
Pike,  Lt.  John  Charles  Fremont,  Army 
officers  all,  blazed  trails  through  and 
charted  the  American  wilderness.  Army 
Engineers  were  harnessing  waterways 
and  dredging  harbors  as  early  as  1824 

But  over  the  years.  Army  advances  in 
medicine  have  been  as  important  as 
achievements  in  exploration  and  en- 
gineering. Yellow  fever,  typhoid,  and 
beriberi  fell  before  the  insistent  research 
of  Army  doctors.  This  tradition  of  dedi- 
cated research  Is  kept  alive  today.  At 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  to 
mention  a  familiar  example.  Army  doc- 
tors have  developed  prosthetic  appliances 
to  an  unsurpa.s.sed  degree.  Not  only  the 
brave  men  who  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg 
in  wartime  benefit  from  this  research  but 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  peacetime 
accidents  as  well. 

Other  contributions  .stemming  from 
Army  research  and  development  include 
modern  aircraft,  weather  prediction 
techniques,  the  interchangeable  parts 
concept  basic  to  mass  production,  smoke 
generators  for  crop  protection,  auto- 
matic transmissions,  flameproof  fabrics, 
and  modern  methods  of  food  processing 
and  packaging.  I  could  continue  this 
varied  list  almost  indefinitely.  Madam 
President,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
U  S.  Army  has  not  only  helped  to  guar- 
antee freedom  for  all  Americans  but  it 
has  contributed  immea-surably  to  mak- 
ing our  American  way  of  life  the  rich- 
est and  fullest  in  the  history  of  men. 

We  must  not  be  so  proud  of  the  past, 
however,  that  we  become  careless  of  our 
destiny.  It  is  to  our  American  destiny 
and  the  role  of  the  Army  in  helping  to 
insure  fulfillment  of  that  destiny  that  I 
shall  now  address  myself.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  1945,  as  President  Kennedy 
noted  in  his  first  defense  message,  non- 
nuclear  and  sublimited  or  guerrilla 
warfare  have  "constituted  the  most  ac- 
tive and  constant  threat  to  free  world 
security.'  Our  strategic  retaliatory 
forces — while  truly  awesome — have  been 
of  little  use  in  countering  the  Commu- 
nist nibbling  at  the  peripheiy  of  free- 
dom. These  strategic  weapons  systems 
do  not  provide  the  fiexibihty  needed  to 
counter  this  insidious  threat.  In  the 
present  situation,  then,  the  Army  bears 
much  of  the  burden  of  our  day-to-day 
defense. 

Currently  some  40  percent  of  the  Army 
is  deployed  along  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  as  a  constant  reminder  to  f>o- 
tential  aggressors  that  any  movement 
forward  will  be  met  at  once  by  Amer- 
ican soldiers  The  presence  of  Army 
persormel  in  friendly  areas  overseas  pro- 
vides clear  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion to  stand  against  attack,  reminds 
the  Communists  of  the  consequences  of 
aggression,  and  inspires  continued  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  allies. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  may  strike 
at  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  points.  Therefore  our  Army 
maintains    a   centrally    located    reserve 
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force  ready  and  available  for  immedi- 
ate commitment  to  combat  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  force,  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps — STRAC— is  an  air  trans- 
portable force  of  three  divisions  which 
can  use  atomic  or  nonatomic  firepower. 
This  dual  capability— a  hallmark  of 
our  entire  Army — permits  it  to  react 
with  a  measured  response  It  can  liter- 
ally make  the  pimishment  fit  the  crime. 
All  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  this 
measured  response  for  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  useless  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Army  requires  an  arsenal 
of  flexible  modem  weap>ons  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  also  requires  Eidequate  manpower 
to  cope  with  the  threat.  The  Active 
Army  must  be  capable  of  countering 
those  military  threats  which  could  de- 
velop quickly  at  any  time.  But  with 
only  14  divisions  on  active  duty — a  mod- 
est force  when  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  active  army  of  over  150  divi- 
sions— the  Ai-my  must  have  considerably 
greater  manpower  available  in  depth. 
The  United  States  has  this  reserve  man- 
power in  its  citizen  soldiers  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
The  two  Reserve  components  combine 
with  the  Active  Anny  to  form  the  one 
U.S.  Ai-my,  a  force  of  great  versatility, 
capable  of  applying  a  broad  spectrum  of 
power — capable  of  measured  response. 

In  di.scussing  measured  re.sponse.  I 
should  be  remi.s.s  if  i  did  not  make  special 
mention  of  that  extraordinary  band  of 
fighters  which  the  Army  calls  "special 
forces."  The  men  of  special  forces,  all 
paratroopers  and  most  of  them  crack 
Army  Rangers,  are  highly  skilled  and 
superbly  trained  specialists  in  the  art  of 
unconventional  warfare.  Their  wartime 
mission  is  to  work  their  way  into  enemy 
areas  to  organize,  train,  and  direct  local 
gueiTilla  units  in  combat  operations. 

Recent  history  has  taught  how  effec- 
tive guerrilla  units  can  be.  But  long 
ago,  the  Ai-my  started  its  traming  of 
special  forces  so  that  America — and  the 
free  world — would  be  ready  when  the 
counterguerrilla  need  arose 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  all  real- 
ize that  much  remains  to  be  done  if 
our  Nation  is  to  have  the  tioily  modem 
Army  it  needs  to  discharge  its  vast  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  free  world.  Certain 
types  of  weapons,  now  in  the  hands  of 
only  a  limited  number  of  our  troops, 
must  be  available  to  all  our  soldiers  as 
quickly  as  possible  'While  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  strategic 
airlift  and  seahft  capabilities  of  the 
Army's  sister  services,  more  will  be 
needed  before  the  Army  has  the  re- 
quired degree  of  strategic  mobility. 

Last  but  not  least  we  must  consider 
the  Army's  ultimate  weapon,  the  com- 
bat soldier.  Now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore the  Army  needs  highly  qualified 
personnel  capable  of  absorbing  the  in- 
creasingly complex  and  rigorous  train- 
ing that  the  times  demand.  Since  our 
commitments  will  grow  rather  than  di- 
minish during  these  perilous  times,  we 
must  continuously  evaluate  Army  per- 
sonnel needs  in  the  light  of  these  com- 
mitments. 

While  the  Army  has  its  roots  in  the 
traditions  tliat  made  our  Nation  great, 


its  gaze  is  set  resolutely  forward.  To 
be  i-eady  for  any  eventuality,  the  Aimy 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  conditions  it  may 
face  in  the  uncertain  years  ahead.  It 
visualizes  the  weapons  and  equipment 
it  may  need  as  well  as  the  quantities 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  mission.  The 
Army's  forward  look  is  fully  apparent 
in  its  current  reorganization  plans,  re- 
cently announced  by  the  President,  and 
I  am  confident  that  this  is  but  one  vis- 
ible example  of  Army  planning  which 
will  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  shifting 
tactics  of  ground  warfare. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  our  Ameri- 
can destiny.  "Very  simply  it  is  to  remain 
true  to  our  heritage  of  freedom.  We  do 
not  wish  to  remake  the  world  in  our 
own  image.  But  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
said: 

We  will  fight  for  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their  own  gov- 
ernment 

President  Kennedy  pointed  out  in  his 
most  recent  defense  message  that  this 
Nation  was  born  of  revolution  and 
raised  in  freedom.  "We  do  not  intend. 
he  said,  "to  leave  an  open  road  to  des- 
potism." These  I  know  are  our  senti- 
ments here  and  the  sentiments  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

Our  U.S.  Army,  acutely  conscious  of 
its  oivn  birth  in  freedom,  stands  toda.v — 
as  it  has  for  186  years — squarely  astride 
the  tyrant's  path.  History  has  pro'/en 
that  it  will  stand  as  a  powerful  force  for 
peace  only  so  long  as  it  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  strength  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Thus,  as  we  salute  the  Army  on  the  18oth 
armiversary  of  its  selfless  service  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  let  all  Americans  resolve 
never  to  falter  in  their  responsibility  to 
an  organization  which  has  never  failed 
the  Republic  and — God  willing — never 
shall. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  for  calling  attention  not 
only  to  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  liut 
also  in  the  whole  country,  that  today  is 
Flag  Day  and  the  186th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  our  Army.  Much  of  the 
troubles  of  our  country  today  stem  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  considered  unpopular 
and  old-fa.shioned  to  be  patriotic  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caio- 
lina  has  never  been  found  in  tliat  ca  e- 
gory.  I  say  to  him.  may  his  tribe  in- 
crease. 


TRACTORS  FOR  CASTRO 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  today  to  speak  concerning  the  i^o- 
called  tractors-for-freedom  matter.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  appeared  last  Monday  in  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  newspapers.  It 
states:  "A  four-man  team  hopes  to  arrive 
in  Cuba  tomorrow"  for  negotiations  with 
Prime  Minister  Castro  in  his  plan  to 
trade  1.200  prisoners  for  500  tractors. 
The  technical  team  which  arrived  in 
Washington  yesterday  fiom  Detroit  to 
obtain  entry  permits  to  go  to  Cuba  was 
named  by  a  citizens  committee  raising 
funds  to  buy  tractors.  Castro  has  said 
he  would  talk  with  the  team,  although 
he   would   have   preferred    to   negotiate 


with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  or  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  cochairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Madam  President,  that  delegation  of 
four  individuals  may  be  taking  steps 
which  will  determine  the  future  history, 
not  only  of  this  Republic  but  also  of  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere.  Who  are 
these  men?  Among  them  are  three  col- 
lege professors.  I  have  nothing  against 
college  professors.  Their  specialty  hap- 
pens to  be  agricultural  engineering. 

Are  they  going  to  Cuba  to  teach  the 
operation  of  tractors?  If  such  a  team 
must  go  to  Cuba,  why  is  it  not  made  up 
of  individuals  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  Communists? 
Why  pass  up  all  the  talent  that  we  un- 
doubtedly possess  in  this  field? 

The  fourth  member  of  the  team  is  an 
official  of  the  United  Auto  Workers' 
agricultural  implement  department. 

Why  do  they  start  out  from  Detroit? 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  feel  that  certain  kingmakers 
in  Detroit  are  having  too  much  to  say 
about  the  running  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  a  coincidence. 

This  is  a  shocking  thing.  I  caused  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  kind  of  security  check 
had  been  made  on  the  four  negotiators. 
So  far  as  I  know,  every  one  of  them  is 
a  loyal  citizen.  I  am  not  attacking  any 
of  them.  I  am  challenging  and  ques- 
tioning the  practice  of  this  Govermnent. 
What  reply  did  I  receive?  They  were 
given  no  security  check  whatever,  not 
even  a  security  check  that  is  given  to 
an  18 -year-old  youngster  who  applies 
for  a  G-2  job  in  Government  Yet  they 
are  to  go  there.  Madam  President. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  from  a  Navy 
lieutenant  concerning  the  tractors  for 
Cuba.  The  writer  of  the  letter  to  me 
was  himself  a  prisoner  of  the  Commu- 
nists for  about  a  year  and  a  half 

The  letter  is  from  Navy  Lt.  Duane  W. 
Thorin.  a  native  Nebraskan.  the  eighth 
son  of  Swedish  immigrant  parents  who 
homesteaded  m  western  Nebraska  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Lieutenant  Thorin  enlisted  in  tlie 
Navy  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in  1939; 
served  in  continuous  active  duty  ever 
since.  Designated  a  Navy  enlisted  pilot 
in  1943:  served  the  remainder  of  World 
War  n  in  the  Pacific  theater.  Served 
in  China  and  the  Far  East  immediately 
after  World  War  II  during  the  period 
when  the  Chinese  mainland  was  overrun 
by  the  Communists. 

Served  as  a  helicopter  rescue  pilot 
during  the  Korean  war  flying  from  vari- 
ous ships  and  offshore  islands  in  North 
Korean  waters.  Evacuated  more  than  a 
hundred  U.S.  and  allied  forces  from  en- 
emy territory  in  North  Korea  before  be- 
ing shot  down  and  captured  by  Commu- 
ni.st  forces  during  an  unsuccessful  rescue 
mission  in  February  of  1952. 

Escaped  captivity  in  July  1952,  but 
was  recaptured  by  the  enemy  before 
reaching  friendly  forces.  Repatriattxl  in 
Operation  Big  Switch,  in  September  of 
1953. 

He  authored  a  book.  "A  Ride  to  Pan- 
munjom" — Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1956 — re- 
counting, in  fictional  form,  actual  events 
which  took  place  in  Coram urust  prison 
camps    where    he    was    confined.     This 
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book  depicts  the  reactions  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  American  servicemen  to 
the  rigors  of  their  Communist  imprison- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Thorin's  knowledge  of  the 
Communist.s,  their  conspiracy  and  th-jir 
tactics  IS  not  limited  merely  to  that 
which  he  learned  while  their  prisoner  In 
Korea.  Smce  repatriation  he  has  main- 
tained, on  his  own  time  and  resources, 
an  intensive  and  continuing  study  m  this 
field.  This  work  has  resulted  in  a  num- 
ber of  publi.>hed  articles  dealing  with 
Communist  tactics  as  applied  in  current 
affairs,  several  of  which  have  appeared 
in  U  S.A.  magazine.  He  has  done  a  num- 
ber of  separate  analyses  m  this  field  for 
various  private  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations and  given  mnumerable  lec- 
tures to  both  military  and  civilian 
groups. 

The  letter  is  as  follows; 

June  2,  1961. 

Dear  Senat'Ir.  Along  wim  many  of  my 
shipmates  and,  I'm  sure,  many  other  of  my 
countrymen.  I  am  gravely  disturbed  over  the 
cu.Tent  campaign  to  raise  funds  to  pay  ran- 
som to  Castro.  It  happens  that  I  am  In  a 
better  position  than  most  Americans,  how- 
ever, to  taXe  exception  to  this  campaign 
without  drawing  undue  criticism  upon  my- 
self. Having  myself  been  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communists  i  during  the  Korean  c^jnpalgn), 
I  am  less  Ukely  than  others  to  be  accused  of 
heartiessness  toward  the  1.214  human  hos- 
tages who  are  Involved.  I  understand  their 
pred-cament  full  well,  and  I'm  sure  my  com- 
passion for  them  at  le.vst  equals  that  of  the 
self-proclaimed  humarUtarlans  who  are  head- 
ing the  ransom  fund  drive.  It  is  not  in  con- 
triidiction  to  my  compassion  for  those  men. 
but  because  oi  it,  that  I  Insist  we  sliould  not 
ransom  them.  To  submit  to  blackmail  at 
the  hands  of  their  Communist  captors  not 
only  is  against  the  best  Intf-rests  of  our  own 
country  and  of  the  Cuban  people  at  large; 
it  13  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  world- 
wide battle  against  tyranny  and.  In  the  final 
analysis,  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
hv:>st.ige3  themselves. 

Realizing  the  hue  and  cry  which  may  be 
raised  against  my  last  contention,  I  will 
elaborate  on  that  point.  Assuming  that  the 
1.214  men  who  are  offered  for  ransom  are  In- 
deed of  those  who  were  fighting  to  free  Cuba, 
then  to  ransom  them  would  be  to  betray  the 
very  cause  for  which  they  fought  and  in  the 
service  of  which  they  tell  to  their  present 
misfortune.  If  their  cause  was  worth  their 
risk  of  life  on  the  invasion  beach — and  I 
believe  that  it  was — n'  ither  we  nor  they  can 
view  their  situation  dirferently  now  without 
abandoning  that  cause. 

There  are  many,  perhaps,  more  tangible 
f.acts.  which  Indicate  th.it  present  U.S.  atti- 
tude in  this  matter  is  unwise.    Among  them: 

1.  There  is  no  guarantee  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  individuals  whom  Castro  may  release. 
Can  we  trust  a  nonofficial  emissary  to  Insure 
this  without  the  weight  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  back  him  up''  Certainly  we  can- 
not trust  Castro. 

2.  Any  who  are  released  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  signed  a  pledge  to  refrain  from 
any  further  anti-Castro  activities.  (The 
Cummuiilsts  tried  to  get  such  pledges  from 
Arner.can  prisoners  released  after  the  arml- 
et. ;e  111  Korea  i 

3.  There  is  no  assurance  that  Castro  will 
ret  suddenly  change  his  mind,  calling  the 
deal  ocr  before  the  first  exchange  or  after 
a  few,  if  It  suits  his  purpose:  or  otherwise 
further  embarrass  the  United  States  by  de- 
m.and;ng  something  more.  No  one  can  deny 
that  he  is  calling  the  shots  in  this  affair. 

4.  'We  open  the  do<jr  for  further  black- 
mxil,  despite  loud  claims  to  the  contrary 
by    promoters    of    the    campaign.     'We    have 


paid  ransom  to  the  Communists  before.  In 
each  instance,  they  have  decided  which  ones 
they  would  release  of  the  many  hoetages 
they  hold,  and  largely  set  the  terms  of  the 
exchange.  It  Is  noted  that,  generally,  the 
price  has  gone  up  each  time.  How  much 
will  we  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  next  group 
of  hoctages  some  Communist  dictator  wants 
to  sell?  Or  would  itj  be  more  proper  to  ask 
how  much  we  will  be  asked  to  pay.  since  we 
never  seem  to  quibble  over  the  price? 

5.  A  press  dispatch  from  Tokyo,  dated 
May  31.  1961,  reports  that  Communist  North 
Vietnam  has  served  notice — they  will  apply 
Castro's  "tractors  for  prisoners"  principle 
to  any  Americans  or  American- trained  antl- 
Communlst  forces  whom  they  happen  to 
capture.  Another  news  report  tells  us  that 
at  least  three  more  of  the  antl-Castro  Cu- 
bans who  were  captured  dvirlng  the  Invajslon 
attempt  have  been  condemned  to  death  by 
Castro — since  negotiations  began  for  ran- 
som   of  the  1.214. 

This  campaign  Is  called  "tractors  for  free- 
dom." I  would  call  It,  more  properly,  "trac- 
tors and  freedom";  that  Is  what  we  are  giv- 
ing up  when  we  give  way  to  blackmail — a 
few  tractors,  which  In  the  monetary  sense 
we  may  be  able  to  afford,  and  an  element 
of  freedom  which  we  cannot  In  any  sense 
afford.  Once  we  give  way  to  blackmail,  out 
of  fear  of  dire  consequence  If  we  take  more 
appropriate  action,  we  become  slaves  to  our 
fears  at  once  and  eventually  to  more  than 
that.  This  is  not  the  way  of  men  who 
cherish  freedom. 

Freedom  can  never  be  bought  by  material 
goods.  We  cannot  ransom  our  way  out  of 
danger  or  difficulty,  no  matter  how  much 
we  are  willing  to  pay. 

The  promoters  of  this  ransom  fund  drive 
(Including  certain  public  oflBclals)  contend 
that  Castro  has  "bumbled"  in  this  affair— 
that  he  is  losing  popularity  as  result  of  it, 
specially  In  Latin  and  South  America.  Are 
these  "prominent"  Individuals,  at  this  late 
date,  still  unaware  that  a  Communist  dic- 
tator doesn't  give  a  hoot  about  popularity. 
A  Communist  doesn't  care  if  he  is  Uked.  he 
wants  to  be  feared. 

Although  they  make  much  use  of  so- 
called  world  opinion  in  pressuring  us  to 
concessions  In  their  own  favor,  the  Com- 
munists are  most  cynical  of  what  people  may 
think,  or  even  say  about  themselves — so  long 
aa  no  effective  action  results  which  Is  con- 
trary to  Communist  Interests.  A  prime 
example  of  this  can  be  seen  In  some  re- 
marks of  Khrushchev  In  Hungary,  less  than 
2  years  ago.  Speaking  In  Budapest,  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  event,  Khrushchev 
boasted,  long  and  loudly,  of  his  suppression 
with  Soviet  forces  of  Hungary's  bid  for  free- 
dom in  1956.  Then  he  mentioned  that  at- 
tempts were  then  underway  to  make  this 
Instance  of  Soviet  Intervention  In  Hungary 
a  topic  for  discussion  In  the  United  Nations. 
About  this  move  he  said,  '"Well,  If  It  gives 
them  any  consolation,  let  them  talk  about 
It.  Let  them  have  It  for  a  souvenir."  Un- 
derstandably, that  remark  was  followed  by 
laughter  from  his  Communist  audience. 

It  Is  further  argfued  by  promoters  of  the 
ransom  fund  that  Castro's  position  Is  hiu-t  by 
this  affair  because  It  reveals  his  callousnesa 
toward  human  life.  Anyone  who  could  not 
deduce  this  from  Castro's  past  actions  seems 
hardly  capable  of  a  discerning  opinion  of 
his  own  in  any  case,  and  Is  not  likely  to 
take  any  constructive  action  If  some  vague 
awareness  Is  now  finally  reached.  Again  the 
argument  overestimates  the  value  of  so- 
called  world  opinion  In  shaping  world 
events.  It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  our 
Government  seems  Inclined  at  present  to 
give  way  to  the  nebulous  "moral"  force  of 
this  so-called  world  opinion.  But  the  Com- 
munists most  certainly  do  not  let  it  deter 
them  in  any  way. 

It  should  come  as  no  revelation  to  pre- 
viously Informed  adults  that  Castro  equates 


human  life  with  material  goods.  No  Com- 
munist ever  conceals  the  fact  that  he  so 
regards  human  life  (other  than  his  own); 
rather,  he  boasts  of  It.  The  point  Is  that  In 
acceding  to  this  demand  for  ransom  we  are 
In  fact  acting  on  the  same  premise.  We  do 
not  demonstrate  a  high  regard  fcMr  the  Uvea 
of  others  by  trading  tractors  for  them.  We 
can  do  it  only  by  showing  ourselves  willing 
to  risk  our  own  necks  In  their  behalf.  The 
humanitarian  concern  of  the  ransom  fund 
promoters  does  not  generally  seem  to  go  that 
far.  More  accurately  it  seems  that  they 
would  pay  this  homage  to  Castro  in  order 
to  avoid  even  a  little  risk  to  themAelves. 
How  easy  It  Is  to  appear  magnanimous  and 
humanitarian  with  other  folks'  money. 

But,  of  course,  it  Is  also  easy  to  speak 
boldly  of  risking  other  people's  lives.  So 
let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my 
own  position.  I  am  entirely  In  favor  of 
liberating  the  Cubans  who  are  held  prlaoner 
by  Castro  and  his  henchmen.  But  not  Just 
some  of  them — all  of  them.  That  is  to  say, 
all  of  the  Cuban  people,  for  they  are  all 
prisoners  of  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy. 

In  support  of  that  position,  I  offer  not 
Just  a  few  pennies  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment.  I  offer  my  services  in  action — 
to  lead  such  other  volunteers  as  I  may  be 
qualified  to  lead,  and  to  follow  such  others 
aa  are  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
p>erlence  to  lead  me  In  such  action 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  Is  no  Idle 
proposition.  Neither  Is  It  an  Impractical 
one.  or  without  precedent  In  history.  I 
would  Insist,  of  course,  on  one  of  two  con- 
ditions for  such  a  venture.  Either  that  vol- 
unteer group  must  have  the  complete  back- 
ing of  the  United  States  Government,  or  the 
United  States  Government  should  keep 
completely  out  of  It.  We  experienced  quite 
enough  the  tragic  consequences  of  half- 
hearted and  vacillating  official  policy  during 
the  Korean  campaign.  And  similar  vacil- 
lation on  the  part  of  officialdom  seems  to 
have  contributed  to  misdirection  of  events 
which  led  to  our  present  near  dilemma  re- 
garding Cuba. 

I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  the  D5, 
Government  ahould  b&ck  such  an  enterprise, 
or  still  more  preferably  Initiate  It.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  my  country  assert  It- 
self once  more  In  the  American  tradition. 
But  since  its  dominant  leadership  appears, 
at  the  moment,  to  favor  abdicating  Us  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  particular  matter,  leav- 
ing It  in  the  hands  of  Interested  cltlsens 
groups,  someone  must  siu-ely  move  In  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  I  would  much  rather  see  that 
vacuum  filled  by  Americans  who  will  still 
stand  firm,  than  leave  our  destiny  In  the 
hands  of  such  citizens  as  are  crtisadlng  for 
the  ransom  funds.  For  theirs,  whether  they 
know  It  or  not.  Is  the  way  of  piecemeal  bur- 
render — and  certainly  not  the  way  of  men 
who  cherish  freedom  above  material  m- 
curlty. 

One  does  not,  of  course,  condemn  all  who 
support  or  contribute  to  this  ransom  fund 
drive.  Noi  doubt  many  do  so  with  only  the 
best  of  motives  But  there  Is  an  oft-re- 
peated cllch*  which  says  that  "the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  Intentions."  It  Is 
perfect  analogy  to  say  that  the  same  holds 
true  of  the  road  to  Communist  subjugation. 
History  reveals  this,  all  too  vividly  with  na- 
tion after  nation;  Including  the  one  (Cuba) 
with   which   we  are  Immediately  concerned. 

One  must  acknowledge,  too,  the  emotional 
appeal  of  this  campaign  to  ransom  the  1.214 
prlFoners.  Which  Is  all  the  more  reason 
neither  to  belittle  nor  condemn  the  truly 
humanitarian  motives  of  many  who  may  be 
supporting  It.  But  It  U  not  condemnation 
to  point  out  that  their  good  efforts  and  fine 
sentiments  may  be  misdirected.  There  Is 
ample  reason  to  question  the  motives  of  some 
who  are  heading  the  campaign.  For  they 
certainly  are  In  positions  to  know  the  broader 
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Implications  of  this  affair;  and  should  be 
fully  aware  that  no  such  matter  as  this 
should  be  considered  apart  from  the  world- 
wide pattern  of  Commtinlst  aggression  and 
advance  Tet  they  persist  in  their  claims 
that  our  position  In  this  world  conflict  Is 
somehow  bettered  by  this  concession  to  the 
enemy;  and  In  the  promotion  of  their  cru- 
sade would  have  their  listeners  believe  that 
any  who  oppose  their  project  are  heartless. 
If  not  downright  inhumane. 

So  let  us  examine.  Just  a  bit.  the  professed 
humanltarlanlsm  of  some  of  those  who  are 
leading  the  ransom  fund  drive.  Can  we  not 
reasonably  ask :  Where  Is  their  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  untold  numbers  of  Americans 
held  captive  by  the  Communists?  Those 
held  In  Red  China,  for  example,  are  they  not 
worth  the  price  of  a  tractor?  Or  Is  the  rate 
of  exchange  a  bit  higher  for  them?  (Such 
as  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Pelplng.  It  bears  mention  that 
some  of  the  "prominent  citizens"  who  are 
In  the  van  of  the  ransom  fund  drive  are  on 
record  as  promoting  Just  such  concessions 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  )  And  where  Is 
their  humanitarian  sentiment  for  those,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  of  capiiu-ed  antl-Castro 
forces  who  only  last  week  were  ordered  to 
execution?  I  see  no  mention  of  them  In  the 
emotional  appeals  being  made  for  the  ran- 
som fund  Yet  these,  I  would  consider,  are 
the  most  deserving  of  our  concern. 

Where  Is  the  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
200.000  human  beings  now  held  as  political 
prisoners  by  the  Castro  regime?  Still  fur- 
ther, where  Is  the  humanitarian  fervor  for 
liberation  of  the  Cuban  people  at  large? 
Every  Cuban,  be  he  presently  walking  the 
streets  of  Havana,  or  shackled  In  a  cell  In 
Cabanas,  Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  sum- 
mary execution  One  word,  even  of  mere 
suspicion,  can  lead  to  his  Immediate  arrest 
and  liquidation.  Such  is  the  way  of  all  Com- 
munist regimes,  both  In  principle  and  In 
practice  Castro's  record  shows  that  his  Is  no 
exception 

I  have  personally  witnessed  Communist 
suppression  of  their  own  subject  citizens 
The  Inhumanity  of  their  methods  Is  perhaps 
beyond  the  Imagination  of  most  Americans 
I  have  seen  their  peoples  courts  In  action. 
and  observed  their  consequences  in  human 
depravity  and  suffering.  I  have  been  able 
while  a  prisoner  of  the  Communists  myself, 
to  feel  genuinely  sorry  for  citizens  In  the 
community  surrounding  my  place  of  confine- 
ment, who  were  as  free  as  any  ever  are  under 
a  Communist  regime  For  I  had  at  least 
known  freedom  and  had  some  prospect, 
small  though  It  seemed  at  times,  of  knowing 
it  again  But  they,  the  most  of  them,  had 
neither  such  memories  of  freedom  or  even  a 
little  such  hope. 

Perhaps  no  single  method  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  suppressing  their  subjects  Is  more 
evil  and  Inhuman  than  the  peoples  courts. 
Certainly  none  Is  more  revealing  of  the  true 
nature  of  Communist  rule  This  Is  a  process 
wherein  the  citizens  of  a  community  are 
gathered  together  and  one  of  their  number 
exposed  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  vic- 
tim is  stood  apart,  but  In  view  of  the  entire 
crowd;  then  one  after  another  of  his  neigh- 
bors Is  called  upon  to  come  forward  and  tell 
what  they  know  about  him.  Let  any  refuse 
to  testify,  or  f>erchance  speak  In  the  victim's 
behalf,  and  they  may  shortly  find  themselves 
charged  along  with  him  In  short  order  the 
crowd  Is  transformed  Into  a  mob;  partly  out 
of  fear  for  their  own  skins  and  partly  because 
they  begin  to  believe  even  the  most  gross 
lies  which  are  being  shouted  about  the  vic- 
tim. The  Communist  in  charge  Incites  the 
mob  to  whatever  degree  of  violence  Is  neces- 
sary to  get  them  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
which  the  Conamunlsts  want  the  victim  to 
receive.  Thus  do  the  Communists  who  have 
ordered  the  affair  absolve  themselves  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act.  and  place  it  upon  the 
p>eople. 


Controlled  mob  violence  Is  a  primary  t(X)l 
of  the  government.  In  a  Communist  society; 
used  deliberately  by  the  Communists  to  keep 
the  citizens  subdued.  And  they  call  it,  inci- 
dentally, "democratic  action." 

Such  Is  the  nature  of  Communist  rule. 
wherever  it  Is  Imposed.  We  Americans  have 
stood  by.  hesitant  and  uncertain,  while  Just 
such  rule  was  Imposed  on  our  neighbors  in 
Cuba.  The  Communists  fully  Intend,  even- 
tually, to  Impose  the  same  on  us.  They  have 
declared  so.  repeatedly.  Including  their  very 
latest  official  pronouncements  Yet  still 
we  hesitate — we  remain  uncertain  and  unde- 
cided. If  we  would  prevent  the  fall  of  this 
nation  and  of  the  world  to  Communist  rule, 
we  must  take  some  far  more  decisive  action 
than  paying  homage  and  ransom  to  those 
who  would  bring  it  about. 

In  analyzing  this  matter.  I  have  relied 
much  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  their  methods  which  I  gained  during  the 
Korean  campaign.  There  are  other,  more 
comprehensive  lessons  learned  from  that 
campaign  which  also  apply.  Shortly  after 
the  armistice  In  Korea,  an  extensive  study 
was  made  of  the  behavior  and  misbehavior 
of  a  number  of  Americans  who  were  held 
prisoner  by  the  Communists  Out  of  that 
study  came  a  document  called  the  "Code  of 
Conduct  for  Members  of  the  US.  Armed 
Forces."  One  part  of  that  code  says  for  the 
American  fighting  man,  "If  I  am  captured  I 
will  accept  neither  parole  nor  special  favors 
from  the  enemy  "  It  says,  in  effect:  "I  will 
not  make  a  deal  with  the  enemy;  because  I 
know  that  any  deal  he  offers  Is  in  his  favor 
and  not  In  mine — and  that  It  is  not  In  my 
country's  favor." 

The  code  of  conduct  was  Issued  as  an  Exec- 
utive order.  Certainly  a  different  individual 
occupied  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive 
then  than  now.  But  the  order  still  stands 
Would  our  present  Chief  Executive  want  to 
cancel  at  least  that  part  of  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct which  requires  of  an  American  fighting 
man  that  he  will  not  accept  parole  from  the 
enemy  If  he  Is  captured? 

We  seem  to  be  honoring  parolees  from  the 
Commtmlst  prison  in  Cuba,  and  acceding  to 
their  demands.  (Let  me  repeat.  I  am  not  at 
all  against  these  men  or  their  best  Interests; 
I  appreciate  their  circumstances  better.  I 
think,  than  most  Americans  are  able  to.) 
Ten  men  accepted  parole  from  the  enemy  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  plea  for  us  to 
ball  them  out.  In  fairness  to  them  I  must 
make  clear  that  I  have  heard  of  no  pleas  ex- 
pressed by  themselves  directly,  and  I  do  not 
at  this  point  Impugn  either  their  courage  or 
Intent  I  ain  far  more  concerned  over  the 
behavior  of  others,  in  their  regard — of  cer- 
tain Americans  who  were  Involved  in  the  pa- 
rolees' appearance  In  America  For  those 
men  were  put  on  display— they  were  used  as 
"backdrop"  for  the  staged  pleas  (and  photo- 
graphs) of  one  or  more  of  the  "prominent" 
American  citizens  who  are  heading  the  ran- 
som crusade  They  were  used  as  part  of  an 
emotiona*  appeal — tending  to  outlaw  the 
reason  and  Judgment  (however  harsh  that 
Judgment  may  seem  to  some)  which  sliould 
be  used  In  meeting  this  situation. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my 
complaint,  lest  someone  charge  that  perhaps 
I  feel  slighted  Ijecause  no  one  offered  to  trade 
a  tractor  for  me  while  I  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communists.  Quite  to  the  contrary — It  was 
my  earned  privilege  to  spend  most  of  my  im- 
prisonment In  the  company  of  a  very  select 
group  of  men.  most  of  whom  were  called,  by 
the  enemy.  Incorrigible  reactionaries.  I've 
heard  these  men  pray,  and  I  have  prayed 
with  them,  not  In  piety  but  In  the  deadly 
serious  way  of  men  who  are  fully  self-com- 
mitted to  battle  with  the  enemy  at  all  cosIjb: 
"God.  don't  let  our  people  give  way  to  these 
b--.---sln  the  talks  at  Panmunjom 
I'll  stay  here  till  doomsday,  if  I  must,  or  find 
the  way  to  get  out  by  m\^elf  But  don't 
let  them  sell  us  short  at  Panmunjom." 


By  no  means  would  I  want  our  President 
to  cancel  that  part  of  my  code  of  conduct 
which  provides  that  an  American  fighting 
man  captured  by  the  enemy  will  not  accept 
parole.  For  this,  together  with  the  other 
provisions  of  that  code,  is  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  captive  fighting  man 
as  well  as  the  cause  which  he  serves.  What 
I  would  like  Is  to  see  all  America  abide  by 
that  code.  Make  no  deals  with  the  entmy. 
but  take  a  firm  stand,  however  belated  it 
now  may  seem  to  be  Begin  now  the  long 
and  difficult  task  of  destroying  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  and  of  liberating  all  of  the 
human  hostages  It  holds 

I  submit  these  \iews  and  proposals  as  per- 
sonal and  private  opinion,  in  no  way  pre- 
tending to  represent  the  naval  service  or  the 
Naval  Establishment  at  large  And  I  do  so 
fully  aware  that  some  will  contend  that  a 
commissioned  officer,  or  any  member  of  the 
US.  Armed  Forces,  Is  duty  bound  to  refrain 
from  such  public  remarks.  But  I  note  tliat 
certain  high  Grovernment  officials,  both  elec- 
ted and  appointed,  have  publicly  endorsed 
the  ransom  fund  campaign,  claiming  that 
in  doing  so  they  do  not  involve  their  ofllces 
or  the  US  Government  I  contend,  there- 
fore, that  others  of  us  in  less  prestigious 
positions  must  still  have  the  right  to  as 
freely  speak  in  opposition  to  It.  If  the  sltuu- 
tion  is  later  shown  to  be  otherwise,  then  it  Is 
already  too  late  to  defend  ourselves  against 
tyranny,  we  will  need  Instead  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  It. 

My  primary  purpose  in  expressing  myself 
in  this  matter  is  to  encourage  our  national 
leadership  to  establish  a  clear  firm  stand 
against  the  menace  of  communism,  in  all  its 
forms  Only  then  can  we.  the  people,  stand 
with  that  leadership  and  back  it  to  the  hilt. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans  favor 
such  a  stand.  whene\er  they  become  aware 
of  the  finality  of  this  present  world  conflict 
(Increasing  the  extent  of  that  awareness 
will  be  a  much  smaller  problem  once  a  firm 
and  decisive  policy  Is  established.) 

Even  so.  I  realize  full  well  that  for  being 
so  candidly  critical  of  our  national  policy 
and.  through  It.  of  our  dominant  national 
leadership,  some  may  consider  me.  techni- 
cally at  least,  to  be  in  violation  of  certain 
established  codes  of  behavior  expected  of 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  military  service  "Ours 
not  to  question  wh\  — ours  but  to  do  or  die." 
Is  a  long-standing  expression  of  what  some 
think  should  be  the  philosophy  of  a  man  in 
uniform.  But  It  Is  a  philosophy  which  can 
apply  for  Americans  only  when  their  leader- 
ship is  decisive  and  certain  as  to  its  goals: 
and  when  those  goals  are  clearly  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  our  Nation  and  its 
basic  concept  of  freedom.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  naught  but  blind  allegiance,  as 
readily  misled  into  unworthy  cause  or  tragic 
experiment  as  it  might  be  directed  to  proper 
and  noble  service 

No  mature  person,  basically  aware  of  cur- 
rent events,  can  help  but  know  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  uncertainty  and  inde- 
cision in  our  national  and  foreign  policy.  It 
Is  not  necessarily  fault-finding  to  say  this.  It 
is  a  facing  of  the  facts.  Some  periods  of 
uncertainty  are  bound  lo  be.  in  the  com- 
plexities of  world  affairs.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  uncertainty  has  prevailed  for  so 
long  in  the  United  States  on  this  matter 
of  combating  the  Communist  menace. 
Worse,  still.  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
public  evidence  to  date  that  this  situation 
is  going  to  change  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are  told  by  our  national  leadership 
that  the  country  is  in  grave  danger.  Yet  it 
Is  not  clearly  shown  what  the  danger  is. 
much  less  what  Is  intended  to  be  done  about 
It.  We  are  told  that  we  must  make  sacri- 
fices, but  it  remains  unclear  Just  what  we 
are  co  sacrifice.  Is  it  only  money — or  trac- 
tors? No  human  problem  can  be  completely 
solved  with  material  goods  alone.  For  the 
sacrifice  of  these  does  not  involve  personal 
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commitment  A  mnn  does  r.  jt  give  himse'.r 
to  the  battle  without  some  worthy  goal 
which  Is  clear  In  his  own  mind.  Wherefrom 
can  the  m^an  In  uniform — or  any  dedicated 
American — gain  a  sense  of  purpose  and  di- 
rection when  uncertainty  and  vagueness  pre- 
vail In  his  national  leadership'' 

For  my  own  part  1  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  helpful  to  others  1  I  find  it  embodied 
very  well  in  the  oath  one  tafces  )X\  accept- 
ance of  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  military 
service.  The  foresight  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers  is  further  demonstrated  in  the 
structure  of  that  oath  For  a  man  is  not 
sw-irn  in  allegiance  to  any  individual  or 
office  of  government.  He  pledges  himself  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to 
uphold  and  defend  It  against  all  its  enemies, 
foreign  and  djmes'lc  I  perceive  that  at 
this  moment  it  is  gravely  threatened  by 
both  kinds. 

M  ./St  sirice.-ely 

DU.\NE   W     TUdRIN. 

I  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 

During  the  delivei-y  of  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Curtis, 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  colloquy  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  the  com- 
pletion of  my  reading  of  Lieutenant 
Thorms  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   ;t  i.'^  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
desire  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  bringing  this  very 
interestmg  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  We  keep  talking  about  tractors 
for  the  Cubans.  We  refer  to  the  tractor 
deal.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  orig- 
inal proposal  by  Mr.  Castro  was  for  bull- 
dozers and  tractors.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  bulldozers  will  be  involved. 

P\irthermore.  anyone  who  served  in 
the  Seabees  in  World  War  II  or  in  the 
Korean  war  knows  that  a  bulldozer  is  a 
very  important  military  mechanism,  if 
not  a  weapon. 

I  a?ree  with  the  position  of  Lieutenant 
Thorin  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  all  of  us  in  discussing  this  subject 
should  remember  that  the  proposal  is  not 
for  a  large  num.ber  of  small  cub  tractors 
to  be  u.^ed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  order 
to  produce  food  for  the  hungry  people 
of  Cuba.  This  deal,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Castro,  and  as  accepted,  as 
I  understand,  by  President  Kennedy — 
at  least.  President  Kennedy  urged  cer- 
tain citizens  to  form  a  committee  to  try 
to  implement  the  deal — involved  bull- 
dozers as  well  as  tractors.  We  know  that 
bulldozers  are  used  to  build  airfields  and 
launchmg  pads.  Bulldozers  played  an 
important  part  in  our  victories  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui.-,hed  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  again 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  four 
ne20tiators.  who  may  be  determining  the 
fate  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere, 
three  are  professors  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering. They  may  be  the  most  excel- 
lent characters  in  the  world:  I  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  them.  But  certainly 
they  are  not  men  who  are  experienced 
in  hard  dealings  with  Communist  dic- 
tators. The  fourth  member  of  the  group 
is  a  representative  of  Walter  Reuthers 
union.    Those  men  are  m  Cuba  without 


any  security  check  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. History  will  hold  someone  re- 
sponsible. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LIC  OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  SPARK.MAN.  Madam  President, 
we  have  just  had  a  luncheon  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  room,  over 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, presided.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  had  to  go  to  committee 
meetings.  Therefore,  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  falls  upon  me  to  present  some 
distinguished  persons  whom  we  have 
with  us  today,  Senators  from  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.     I  present: 

The  Honorable  Reginaldo  Fernandes 
de  Oliviera. 

The  Honorable  Ruy  Cameiro. 
The  Honorable  Jorge  Maynard  Cam- 
pos. 

The  Honorable  Fausto  Cabral. 
The    Honorable    Miecio    dos    Santos 
Andrade. 

r  Applause.  Senators  rising  1 
I  should  like  to  say  something  that,  of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say.  because 
we  all  know  that  Brazil  is  one  of  the 
great  countries  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
a  fast  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  throughout  the  years,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  we  shall  continue  to  work 
in  close  harmony  with  the  people  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the.se 
distinguished  Senators  visit  us,  and  we 
are  delighted  to  welcome  them  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken,  i 

Mr.  AIKEN  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  extending  greetings  to  our  fel- 
low Senators  from  the  great  Republic 
of  Brazil.  Brazil,  as  we  all  know,  op- 
erates more  like  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  than  does  al- 
most any  other  country.  I  think  it  is 
more  nearly  like  our  system  of  govern- 
ment than  that  of  any  other  country. 

Brazil  has  always  been  a  great  friend 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  worked 
together  time  and  again,  in  times  of 
crisis,  in  times  of  peace. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
welcoming  the.se  distinguished  guests  to 
this  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  in  welcoming  our  compa- 
triots from  south  of  the  border. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  confront  your  -aStrntry  at  this 
time.  We  know  you  have  a  problem  of 
great  need  and  importance  in  the  north- 
east. We  know  you  are  trying  to  ex- 
pand your  country  westward  to  the  ex- 
tent that  people  will  move  away  from 
the  seacoast  and  into  the  interior.    We 


know  your  President.  Mr.  Quadros,  has 
a  dangerous  Inflation  problem  to  con- 
tend with,  but  we  honor  him  for  the  at- 
tempts he  is  making  to  bring  stability 
to  the  great  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  We  know  the  course 
he  must  follow  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  we  want  to  assure  you  he  has 
our  friendship,  our  appreciation,  and  our 
understanding.  We  wish  him  well  in  the 
difficult  tasks  which  he  faces. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  sirs, 
as  honored  colleagues  from  a  sister  re- 
public. We  hope  this  is  only  the  first 
of  many  more  visib;  to  our  country. 
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PASSPORT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  very  un- 
satisfactory situation  which  exists  with 
respect  to  the  passport  law  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  so  because  the  subject  is 
important  and  urgent.  I  do  so  also  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  silence 
construed  as  satisfaction  with  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  Congress,  or  the  absence 
of  a  clearly  stated  and  definite  policy  by 
the  administration  toward  establishing 
passport  policies  adequate  to  the  perilous 
times  In  which  we  live. 

The  present  situation  is  full  of  confu- 
sion and,  in  my  opinion,  danger. 

It  is  necessary  to  review  some  history 
ill  order  to  judge  the  problem  which 
faces  the  Congress.  The  passport  stat- 
ute now  on  the  books  was  enacted  in 
1856,  Conditions  then  were,  of  course, 
very  different  from  conditions  now. 
During  most  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, a  passport  was  not  required  upon 
entering  the  country  or  leaving  It. 

During  the  latter  part  of  World  War 
I.  for  military  reasons,  the  law  was 
changed  to  require  a  passport  for  entry 
or  exit  from  the  United  Statrs.  World 
War  II  again  necessitated  such  a  re- 
quirement and.  under  legislation  which 
still  exists.  Presidents  Truman.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  have  continued  the 
requirement  that  a  pa.ssport  Is  necessary 
for  entry  or  exit  by  making  determina- 
tions that  a  "national  emergency"  con- 
tinues. 

Existing  passport  laws  are  quite  brief 
and  many  questions  of  Interpretation 
and  policy  have  arisen.  Some  of  these 
questions  have  t)een  settled  by  the  courts 
but  others  remain  In  doubt.  During 
World  War  11  and  following,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  claimed  that  it  had  com- 
plete discretion  in  the  Issuance  of  pass- 
ports. That  is.  it  claimed  the  right  to 
decide  which  American  citizens  might 
travel  abroad  and  where  they  might  be 
allowed  to  go. 

This  claim  of  complete  discretion  was 
narrowed  down  by  the  Courts  in  several 
cases  but  there  began  to  arise  charges 
and  denials  that  the  discretionary  au- 
thority claimed  by  the  Department  of 
State  was  from  time  to  time  abused.  In 
fact,  in  1957,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  several  hearings  to  look 
into  some  of  these  charges  of  abuse  of 
di-scretion. 

Madam  Pi-esldent.  this  already  con- 
fused legal  situation  on  passports  was 
thrown  Into  turmoil  in  1958.  On  June  16, 
1958,  in  the  case  of  Kent  against  Dulles, 


the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  could  not.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, withhold  a  passixirt  on  the  ground 
that  an  applicant  refused  to  sign  a  non- 
Communist  aflRdavit.  The  Couit  In  that 
same  case  indicated  that  under  existing 
statutes,  a  passport  may  be  denied  if  the 
applicant  Is  not  a  citizen,  or  Is  engaging 
In  criminal  conduct,  or  is  a  member  of 
a  Communist  organization  under  a  final 
order  to  register  issued  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  last  ground  for  denial  of 
passports  is  that,  owing  to  continuous 
legal  contests  ever  since  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  was  passed,  no  or- 
der to  register  has  yet  been  entered 
against  any  Communist  group. 

As  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Kent  against  Dulles  was  handed 
down.  President  Elsenhower  sent  a  bill 
to  the  Congress  which  would  have.  In 
effect,  enacted  into  law  the  E>epartment 
of  State  passport  regulations  as  they  ex- 
isted before  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
President  Elsenhower  stated  at  that  time 
that  every  day  that  passed  without  the 
legislation  which  he  proposed  left  the 
country  In  great  peiil.  At  about  the 
same  time  other  bills,  based  on  the  op- 
posite philosophy  of  passport  policy, 
were  also  introduced.  They  would  have 
prohibited  the  denial  of  passr>orts.  or  the 
imposition  of  geographical  restiictlons 
on  travel  of  Americans  abroad,  except 
in  time  of  war.  A  bill  representing  a 
middle  ground — comprehensively  advis- 
ing passport  law  and  laying  down  spe- 
cific and  narrow  grounds  for  denying 
passports — was   introduced    by   Senator 

PULBRICHT. 

On  September  8.  1959,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  9069  which  dealt  only  with 
the  questions  of  denying  passpoi-ts  to 
supfKjrters  of  communism  and  of  general 
geographical  restrictions  on  travel.  The 
Hou.se  bill  left  the  rest  of  passport  legis- 
lation untouched. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  been  active  in  the  passport  field 
even  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  1958.  The  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  passport  legislation  In  1957.  in 
1958,  and  in  1959.  In  1960,  a  number  of 
executive  meetings  were  held  by  the 
committee  to  discuss  passport  bills. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  sup- 
PKjned  each  of  the  three  main  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  which  I  have 
just  described  It  was  obvious  that  it 
was  going  to  be  difficult  to  work  out  an 
agreed  committee  bill. 

With  the  change  of  administrations  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  the  subject  of  passport  policy 
should  continue  to  have  a  high  priority. 
The  committee  decided,  however,  that 
a  reasonable  delay,  until  the  new  admin- 
istration could  review  the  subject  of 
passport  legislation  and  submit  a  bill  or 
policy  statement  would  be  appropriate. 

Madam  President,  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  action  on  passport  law,  the 
present  confusion  is  dangerous.  It  may 
be  that  from  a  theoretical  legal  point  of 
view,  the  Department  of  State  can  con- 
tinue to  claim  whatever  discretion  to 
deny  passports  may  be  left  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  There  would 
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seem  to  be  quite  a  broad  area  for  the 
denial  of  passports  which  ha.*:  not  been 
tested  in  the  courts.  The  EXparimcnt 
of  State  has  not.  however,  chosen  to  test 
its  discretion  further.  It  has  Lssued  pass- 
ports to  many  persons  who  previously 
would  have  been  unable  to  sicn  non- 
Communist  affidavits  and  who,  on  that 
ground,  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, would  have  been  denied  passports. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  hard- 
core Communist  Party  members  are  now 
able  to  travel  abroad  on  U.S.  passports. 
Can  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  these 
people  intend  to  do  harm?  Let  me  here 
quote  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  31  in  support  of  the 
President's  foreign  aid  program: 

While  economic  penetration  by  aid  and 
trade  are  new  weapons  In  the  Communist 
arsenal,  the  old  weapons  of  force  In  all  Its 
manifestations  not  only  continue  to  exist, 
but  are  dally  visible.  In  Cuba,  for  example, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  people's  revolution 
against  oppression  has  been  stolen  from  the 
people  and  has  become  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression. In  Laos,  cadres  of  outsiders, 
hardened  invaders  masquerading  as  local 
revolutionaries,  have  been  attempting  to 
dominate  the  country.  In  Vietnam  Invad- 
ers from  the  north  are  waging  a  campaign 
of  terror  and  assasslnavion  to  capture  the 
country. 

Elsewhere,  both  on  the  borders  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  half  a  world  away. 
Communist  agitators,  Infiltrators,  and 
guerrillas  are  at  work  or  moving  into  chosen 
positions.  Within  the  bloc  Itself,  there  re- 
main huge  nuclear  capabUlty  and  expanding 
delivery  systems  as  well  as  formidable  con- 
ventional forces. 

Madam  President,  as  I  heard  these 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  chaotic  situa- 
tion pertaining  to  passports.  Because 
the  law  is  unclear.  Communist  subver- 
sives or  agitators  may  freely  move  back 
and  forth  across  our  borders.  The  facts 
as  to  the  extent  of  harm  which  they  may 
be  doing  have  not  yet  been  brought  out 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  get  down 
to  work.  This  situation  must  be  studied. 
The  dangers  involved  must  be  carefully 
appraised.  The  constitutional  questions 
must  be  gone  into  thoroughly. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  have  any  easy 
answers  on  passport  legislation.  There 
are  many  troublesome  questions  of  fact 
and  policy.  I  do  not  have  a  bill  to 
offer  now  nor  even  a  formula  to  sug- 
gest. I  do,  however,  think  it  po.ssible 
to  list  some  of  the  policy  questions  which 
need  to  be  answered. 

First.  Should  a  citizen  be  able  to  leave 
or  enter  the  United  States  without  hav- 
ing a  passport? 

Second.  On  what  grounds  should  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  permitted  to  deny 
a  passport  to  an  individual? 

Third.  What  information  should  the 
passport  applicant  be  required  to  fur- 
nish? 

Fourth.  How  long  should  the  appli- 
cant wait  before  the  Department  informs 
him  of  its  decision  to  grant  or  deny  his 
passport  apphcation? 

Fifth.  Wliat  information  should  the 
Department  provide  the  applicant  if  it 
proposes  to  deny  him  a  passport? 


Sixth.  What  kind  of  administrative 
review  .should  be  provided  following  de- 
nial of  a  passport? 

Seventh.  What  £t.andard  should  be 
fixed  for  the  disclosure  of  evidence  and 
confrontauon  of  witnesses  in  adminis- 
trative proceeding.'^;? 

Eighth.  What  provision  should  be 
made  for  judicial  review  of  the  final  ad- 
ministrative determination^ 

Ninth.  On  what  grounds  and  under 
what  limitations  should  the  Executive 
have  the  right  to  cut  off  all  travel  to 
certain  foreign  areas? 

Tenth.  What  penalties  should  be  im- 
posed for  violations  of  passport  laws? 

I  respectfully  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  submit  to  the  Forei.srn  Relations 
Committee  a  bill  embodying  what  It 
deems  necessary  to  cope  with  this  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  fioor. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRL^TIONS,    1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  briefly, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRf:SIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks,  letters 
bearing  on  the  amendment,  one  of 
which  is  a  response  to  my  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  which  relates  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Official  Register  of  the  U.S.  pub- 
lication, from  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  H.'^ypen'.  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  U.S.  Civil  Ser%-icc  Commis- 
sion in  response  to  my  inquiry  comment- 
ing upon  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Cr\-iL  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  March  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  reference  to  your 
letter  of  March  6,  1961,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  have  no  objection  to  resum- 
ing publication  of  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Congress  decides  It 
should  be  done  and  provides  the  funds  to  do 
It.  It  was  discontinued  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress as  an  economy  measure  because  it 
duplicated  some  material  found  in  other 
publications. 

I  do  not  believe  the  suggestion  that  we 
make  the  Information  available  to  the  press 
at  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Is  practical.  This  would  save  only  the 
printing  cost;  all  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
data  would  still  be  Incurred.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  maintenance  cost  on  such 
flies. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  combine  ; 
Information  now  shown  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  with  that  previously  pub- 
lished In  the  Official  Register.  This  would 
probably  require  a  new  title  for  the  new 
publication  and  would  l;icrease  the  size  of 
the  volume.     Savings  would  be  small.   ^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  lncorp>oratlng  the 
same  Information  in  another  Inlormatlonai 
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bulletin  of  the  C'mn.ission  would  result  in 
any  savings  It  would  be  better  to  resume 
publication  under  the  old  title  and  in  the 
old  format  Whatever  the  Congress  decides 
ou  this  matter,  we  will  be  glad  fn  cooperate 
In  carrying  out  its  decision 
Sincerely  yours 

John  \v   Macy   Jr  . 

Chairman . 


U.S.  Sen.^te. 
Committee  on  A°pr  'PRI.^tions. 

Varch  9.  1961 
Hon    J.\coB  K    Javits 
U  S   Senate    Wa.^hingtfin    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Javits  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  6,  inquiring  as  to  the  discontinuation 
of  the  Official  Register  of  the  United  States 

Last  year,  on  the  indepei.dent  oCSces  n.p- 
propnadon  bill  for  1961,  the  House  commit- 
tee specifically  denied  $30,000  for  printing 
the  Official  Register  aid  added  a  proviso 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriations  made 
to  the  civil  Service  Commission  shall  be 
available  for  that  purpose 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
our  commtt'ee  Chairman  Jones  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  stated   (pp.  489-4901: 

This  is  a  compilation  which  costs  us 
about  «c".>.000  each  year  to  print  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  publication  to  the  agen- 
cies vhich  is  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  The  Offlcia,  Register  is  a  listing  of 
all  p>ersons  occupying  scj-called  executive 
jobs  Actually  you  cant  do  that  because 
vou  can't  get  them  all  m  a  book  of  this  size 
The  listing  includes  the  States  people  come 
from  the  congressional  districts,  the  title  of 
their  job  and  their  annual  pay  rate  The 
book  is  out  of  date  before  it  i.s  printed  It 
duplicates  in  very  large  part,  except  for  the 
salary,  the  State  of  origin,  congressional  dis- 
trict, *he  information  that  is  available  In 
other  publications  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment Manual  and  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory 

"There  has  been  some  doubt  for  a  long 
time  fs  to  whether  this  really  serves  a  very 
usefu'  'unction  '  •  *  we  do  not  find  this 
a  particularly  useful  publication  and  would 
not  resist  its  being  cut  out.  but  would  urge 
If  you  take  out  the  money  that  you  knock 
out  the  authorlzatl'in  '  •  *  If  the  money 
:s  not  going  to  be  made  available,  the  law 
ought  to  be  repealed 

Accordingly,  our  committee  added  to  the 
proviso  the  langtiage  repealing  the  1938  act 
which  required  the  publication,  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  it  and  the  law  was 
passed. 

In  line  with  the  repeal  of  the  require- 
ment for  puolication,  no  budget  estimates 
are  being  submitted  for  that  purpose. 

I  trust  that  this  information  answers  your 
inquiry 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Cari.  Hayuen, 

Chairman. 


US     ARMY 


Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  an  additional  minute? 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  a.s  in  legislative  session, 

Mr,  JAVITS  Earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  i  Mr,  Thur- 
mond 1  delivered  an  address  on  the  birth- 
day today  of  the  U.S.  Army  forces.  I 
intended  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  statement  which  he  had 
made.  I  am  a  reservist  in  the  National 
Guard.  I  served  in  the  Army,  and  now 
attend  a  good  many  of  the  sessions  which 
are  held  here  by  way  of  training  every 
Tuesday  morning.  I  wish  to  congratulate 


the  Army  on  its  birthday  and  also  to 
testify  to  the  extraordinary  initiative 
which  IS  being  shown  m  the  Army 
through  both  administrations  in  recent 
times  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  in 
reorganizing  divisions,  providing  for  new 
modes  of  transportation,  and  dealing 
with  problems  of  statecraft  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  Army,  as  well  as  dealing 
with  problems  of  tactics  and  strategy. 

I  believe  the  Army  is  doing  itself 
proud  The  country  can  be  very  proud 
of  it.  It  has  measured  up  to  its  re- 
sp>onsibilities.  which  have  taken  it 
around  the  world,  not  only  as  soldiers 
but  as  proconsuls  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  deUghted  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond! 
in  felicitations  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tann .  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
tne  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R  6094  <  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

HR  311  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt;  and 

H.R  1877  An  act  relating  to  the  eflfective 
date  of  the  quallflcaticn  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401  (ai  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 


A  THIRD  WAY  ON   BERLIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
as  anticipated  by  the  President,  the  talks 
in  Vienna  did  not  produce  any  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  situation  at  Berlin. 
Strip  the  newspaper  accounts  of  their 
sensationalism  and  one  thing  is  clear: 
The  situation  in  Berlin  is  where  it  was 
in  the  fall  of  1958  It  is  unchanged  de- 
spite the  Geneva  Conference  of  foreign 
ministers  in  1959.  It  is  unchanged  de- 
spite the  friendly  meeting  at  Camp 
David  in  1959  and  the  furious  meeting 
in  Paris  in  the  aftermath  of  the  U-2 
incident.  There  were  no  spirits  at 
Vienna,  only  the  hard  facts  exchanged 
without  embellishment.    There  was  only 


a  high  degree  of  soberness  coupled  with 
the  personal  courtesy  of  leaders,  with- 
out which  nations  cannot  hope  to  find  a 
way  to  peace,  today,  any  better  than 
when  diplomacy  first  began. 

In  this  sense  the  Vienna  talks  were 
useful.  They  swept  away  the  chaff. 
They  revealed  to  both  Mr  Khrushchev 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  the  hard  kernel  of  the 
problem.  They  revealed,  too.  that  the 
problem  confronts  us  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  it  did  when  it  first 
appeared  more  than  2  years  ago. 

I  suppose  we  may  regard  the  fact  that 
the  situation  in  Berlin  is  unchanged  after 
2  years,  and  that  the  crisis  has  been  post- 
poned for  2  years,  as  some  sort  of 
achievement.  In  early  1959.  a  military 
showdown  appeared  imminent  to  me.  as 
It  did  to  most  observers,  unless  the  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  of  a  decade  and  a  half 
would  begin  to  change  The  showdown 
did  not  take  place. 

It  was  forestalled  by  an  almost  con- 
tinuous round  of  subsummit  and  summit 
conferences  and  visitings  back  and  forth 
and  hither  and  yon  The  crisis  has 
stirred  again  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  2  years  but  it  has  not  erupted. 
Because  it  has  not.  does  not  mean  that 
it  will  not  If  the  present  positions  of 
the  parties  concerned  remain  unchanged, 
sooner  or  later,  this  crisis  postponed,  this 
crisis  avoided  will  cease  to  lie  donnant. 

What  IS  involved  at  Berlin  is  not  some 
obscure  situation,  distant  from  our  con- 
cern or  the  concern  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Berlin  is  at  the  core  of  these  concerns. 
Berlin  is  the  level  which  may  ease  Europe 
toward  a  more  durable  security  or  push 
the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  new  vortex  of  irrationality 
at  whose  center  lies  the  graveyard  of 
humanity. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  examine  the  position  which 
we  have  assumed  with  respect  to  Berlin. 
The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  ob- 
ligated to  do  the  same  Both  sides  owe 
it  to  the  c>eople  of  the  world  The  re- 
sponsibility which  we  have.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, and  which  the  Soviet  Union  has. 
is  not  merely  to  reassert  positions  al- 
ready assumed  and  which  are  obviously 
irreconcilable.  The  responsibility  is  to 
seek  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  third  way  on  Berlin  which  corres- 
ponds more  accurately  to  the  needs  of 
Germany  today.  Europe  today,  and  the 
world  today — indeed,  a  third  way  which 
meets  more  fully  the  contemporary  needs 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

We  can  make  this  exploration  only  if 
we  see  clearly  what  the  present  positions 
are  and  what  they  imply. 

Together  with  Britain  and  France,  this 
Nation  is  pledged  to  maintain  an  allied 
presence  in  West  Berlin  and  to  defend 
the  people  of  that  half-city.  The  other 
members  of  the  NATO  have  ,  endorsed 
this  position.  ( 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  misunder- 
standing of  what  we  are  pledged  to  do. 
either  at  home  or  abroad  Nevertheless, 
let  us  restate  the  position  to  be  certain 
that  it  is  not  misunderstood  either  at 
home  or  abroad  Let  us  restate  it  with- 
out provocation,  without  bombast  Let 
us  restate  it.  as  I  am  sure  the  President 
did  at  Vienna,  in  all  soberness:  We  will 
not   be  driven,  pushed  or   barred   from 
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fulfilling  our  responsibilitirs  to  ourselves 
and  to  freedom  in  Berlin  by  any  nation, 
half-nation,  group  of  nations  or  what- 
ever. Such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assert  that  responsibility  will  be 
taken. 

This  is  what  we  say  in  the  phrase: 
Stand  firm  at  Berlin.  The  full  implica- 
tions of  these  four  words  had  better  be 
understood  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
had  better  be  understood  now.  The 
range  of  this  commitment  extends  from 
a  beginning  of  words  of  firmness,  to  a 
midpoint  of  expenditure  of  immense  re- 
sources and  enormous  taxes  and  other 
sacrifices,  to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Nation.  We  are  not  engaged 
at  Berlin  with  the  fast  draw  and  wax 
bullets  of  television  any  more  than  the 
Russians  are  engaged  in  a  harmless  game 
of  chess.  In  the  last  analysis  we  are 
engaged  now.  as  we  have  been  at  Ber- 
lin, with  the  whole  future  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  day  and  age  and  in  this 
situation,  the  words,  standing  firm,  carry 
no  other  than  this  ultimate  implication. 
I  say  this  with  no  desire  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  Senate.  I  say  it  only  that 
we  may  be  ciear  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  we  use.  I  say  it  in  order  that  we 
may  comprehend  more  accurately  the 
immense  burden  which  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  will  make  the  decisions  and 
he  must  make  them  in  this  awesome 
context.  I  trust  and  I  am  confident 
that  those  of  us  with  public  responsibili- 
ties— in  government  and  out  and  es- 
pecially the  press  and  other  news 
media — will  remain  cognizant  of  this 
buiden  during  the  next  few  months. 

Let  me  set  forth  next  my  understand- 
ing of  the  position  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  adheres  m  the  Berlin  situation. 
It  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unchanged 
as  is  ours,  except  in  time-schedule  since 
it  was  first  announced  in  November  1958. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  position  In 
substance,  without  sensationalism  and  as 
objectively  as  I  can  delineate  it  from 
the  accoiuits  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press.  The  Soviet  Union  intends  to 
withdraw  from  its  World  War  IT  occu- 
pational responsibilities  In  East  Berlin 
and  it  insists  that  the  Western  powers 
must  do  the  same  in  West  Berlin.  It 
proposes  to  turn  over  East  Berlin  to  the 
East  German  authorities,  presumably  as 
part  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the 
East  German  government.  It  offers  to 
join  in  a  guarantee  of  a  new  status  for 
West  Berlin  as  a  free  city  within  that 
state.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  added  to  this  position 
a  further  contention  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  come  to  the  military  aid  of  the 
East  German  authorities  in  the  event 
that  the  Western  powers  refu.se  to  ac- 
cept this  change  and  continue  to  assert 
their  present  responsibilities  in  West 
Berlin  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
those  authorities. 

These  two  positions,  then,  form  the 
substance  of  the  Berlin  crisis  now  dor- 
mant but  which,  at  any  time,  may  be- 
come active.  We  ins:st.  in  effect,  on  the 
continuance  of  the  status  quo  in  Berlin 
for  the   present  and,  presumably  until 


such  time  as  Germany  is  unified.  The 
Russians  are  intent  upon  changing  the 
status  quo  in  a  particular  fashion  in  the 
near  future,  regardless  of  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  question  of  German  uni- 
flcatioiL 

I  know  that  we  intend  to  maintain  our 
position.  I  do  not  lightly  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Premier  does  not  mean  what 
he  says  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  postpone- 
ments of  the  actual  act  of  Soviet  with- 
drawal during  the  months  and  years 
since  November  1959. 

My  own  view  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  which  depends  on 
whether  the  Soviet  Premier  means  what 
he  says  or  docs  not  mean  what  he  says. 
It  is  based  upon  my  personal  estimate 
of  the  changing  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  world  and  it  is  based  upon  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  rational  interests  of 
this  Nation  in  the  light  of  those  changes. 

I  have  long  questioned  and  I  continue 
to  question  a  status  quo  which  places  us 
in  the  position,  in  effect,  of  pleading  with 
or  urging  the  Russians  not  to  withdraw 
their  military  forces  from  the  western- 
most point  of  penetration  which  they 
reached  in  Europe  in  the  wake  of  W'orld 
War  II;  yet.  our  present  position  on 
Berlin  requires  tliat  we  do  precisely  that. 
Further,  Madam  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  safeguard  most  effectively 
our  own  interests  or  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  when  we  insist  upon  re- 
maining directly  under  a  Communist 
sword  of  Damocles,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Berlin,  if  a  rational  alternative  may  be 
found  to  that  position  through  diplo- 
macy. Further,  I  have  long  questioned 
and  I  continue  to  question  a  position  on 
Berlin  which  was  assumed  immediately 
after  World  War  II  and  has  been  main- 
tained unchanged  despite  the  enormous 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  both 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  Europe  since 
that  time. 

Finally,  I  question,  as  I  have  long 
Questioned,  a  position  which,  through 
subordinate  irresponsibility,  error  or 
provocation  on  either  side  invites  the 
precipitation  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 

We  prove  our  courage,  our  steadfast- 
ness, our  determination  when  we  insist, 
as  Insist  we  must  with  all  that  insistance 
implies,  that  we  shall  not  permit  the 
Russians  or  anyone  else  to  dictate  uni- 
laterally the  terms  imder  which  this  Na- 
tion and  its  allies  shall  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  were  assumed  in 
Berlin  in  the  wake  of  World  War  n. 
We  would  prove  little  more  than  the 
inertia  of  Western  leadership,  however, 
if  we  insist  that  the  status  quo  in  Berlin 
is  sacrosanct.  We  prove  little  more 
than  the  sterility  of  our  diplomacy  if  we 
insist  that  the  status  quo  at  Berlin  can- 
not be  changed  even  by  mutual  agree- 
ment leading  to  a  new  situation,  which 
is  neither  that  which  now  exists  nor  the 
alternative  which  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
poimds.  It  seems  to  me,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  to  be  not  merely 
courageous  but  intelligently  coura- 
geous, that  is  precisely  the  course  we 
must  pursue.  We  must  seek  a  third  vay 
in  Berlin  which  may  better  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  parties  concerned — of 
the  German  people  no  le.ss  than  other 


Europeans,  of  the  United  States  no  less 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  that  great 
stretch  of  the  world  with  its  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  to  whom  Berlin  is 
but  a  name,  if  it  is  even  that. 

I  would  not  wish  to  preclude.  Madam 
President,  any  proposals  to  this  end 
which  may  originate  in  any  quarter. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  the  Senate  discussed  this  matter 
at  length.  I  supgest,  moreover,  that  this 
discussion  might  profitably  begin  now 
before  the  relatively  dormant  crisis  in 
Berlin  comes  alive  once  again.  We  can 
think  now  of  its  many  implications  with 
a  measure  of  detachment  and  delibera- 
tion. If  we  wait  for  the  moment  of 
heat,  it  may  be  too  late  to  think  at  all. 

I  repeat.  Madam  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  preclude  any  ideas  or  proposals, 
regardless  of  their  source,  which  may 
promi.se  a  rational  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin.  For  my  part,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  third  way  lies  in  an 
honest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  late  in  the  game  to  expect  that  Ger- 
many will  be  reunified  in  peace  by  flat 
of  the  United  States.  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  as  was  ex- 
pected 15  years  ago.  Yet.  this  assump- 
tion continues  to  underlie  our  position 
with  respect  to  Berlin.  If  the  assump- 
tion is  invalid,  then  the  continued  gar- 
risoning of  E'^'-lin  by  the  forces  of  these 
four  nations  loses  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  temporary  occupational  meas- 
ure which  was  all  it  was  intended  to  be 
when  these  garrisons  were  established  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago. 

However.  Berlin — not  only  West  Ber- 
lin, but  all  Berlin — does  not  lose  its  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  ultimate  German 
unification.  Berlin  remains  the  sv-mbolic 
hope  of  that  uniflcaticn  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
it  will  one  day  again  be  the  actual 
capital  of  a  unified  Germany.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  German  people  will  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  find  the  way  to 
unification  in  peace  and  the  outside 
powers  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  search,  if  they  will  act  now 
to  remove  Berlin — all  Berlin — from  the 
clashes  of  the  cold  war  into  which  it  has 
been  driven  by  the  events  of  the  post- 
war years.  If  we  must  live,  as  it  now 
seems  likely,  for  an  indefinite  period 
with  a  divided  Germany,  then,  peace  re- 
quires that  Berlin — all  Berlin — be  held  in 
peace  and  in  trust  until  the  day  of  uni- 
fication. Its  status  must  be  reconstituted 
so  that  Berlin  will  be  the  hope  for  peace- 
ful German  unification  rather  than  the 
prize  for  German  unification  by  other 
means  which  it  has  now  become. 

This  conversion  of  Berlin  will  not  oc- 
cur under  Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposal  to 
turn  only  West  Berlin  into  a  free  city. 
Even  if  the  rights  of  the  Western  pres- 
ence to  that  half-city  were  insured 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  even  if  guar- 
antees of  the  safety  of  the  Western  en- 
clave were  inviolate,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  arrangement  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. For  it  would  reduce  this 
enclave  to  a  sleepy  quasi-foreien  anach- 
ronism, and  it  would  leave  Berlin- 
symbolic  Berlin,  unifying  Berlin.  Capi- 
tal Berlin.  German  Berlin — in  the  hands 
of    a     militant     German    minority.     It 
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would  give  an  enormous  and  madmissi- 
ble  amplification  throughout  Germany 
to  the  present  small  voice  of  the  East 
German  minority  government  at  Pan- 
kow.  It  would  invite  German  national- 
ism throughout  Germany  to  adhere  to 
the  German  Communist  standard  flymg 
in  East  Berlm.  That  is  a  handicap  which 
freedom  cannot  allow  It  is  a  concession 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  needs 
of  peace  in  Germany  or  the  essentials 
of  peaceful  competition  between  com- 
munism and  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe.  Madam  President, 
that  the  way  to  peace  can  be  found 
either  in  the  maintenance  of  the  statu.s 
quo  in  Berhn  or  m  the  ciiange  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  proposes  A  tiiird  way 
may  lie  in  the  creation  of  a  free  city,  not 
in  West  Berlin  alone,  but  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  free  city  which  embraces  all 
Berlin — the  Communist  East  no  less 
than  the  free  western  segment  of  that 
metropolis.  Let  this  whole  city  be  held 
in  trust  and  in  peace  by  some  interna- 
tional authority  until  such  time  as  it  is 
again  the  capital  of  Germany  Let  the 
routes  of  access  to  this  whole  city  be 
garrisoned  by  international  peace  teams 
in  the  effective  pattern  of  those  now 
operating  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  Let  this  interim  status  of  free 
city  be  guaranteed  by  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw-pact  countries 

Let  Bonn  and  Pankow  subscribe  to 
this  arrangement  and  pay  its  costs  in 
appropriate  shares.  Let  these  changes 
be  incorjwrated  in  specific  written  amee- 
ments.  Then,  perhaps,  we  may  have  the 
beginning  of  a  durable  peace  in  Berlin 
and  the  healing  of  the  cleavage  in  Ger- 
man and  Europe 

I  know,  Madam  President,  that  to 
bring  about  this  change  in  Berlm  after 
the  division  of  that  city  has  hardened 
over  many  years  may  seem  an  immensely 
diflBcult.  political,  and  diplomatic  under- 
taking. But  IS  It  not.  really,  an  infini- 
tesimal task  when  compared  with  the 
full  implications  of  an  essay  in  military 
solution  with  what  comes  after  it? 

I  realize,  too.  Madam  President,  that 
this  approach  may  evoke  no  response 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  But  do  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  reactions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  dissolve  us  from  our  rational 
responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  in  this  situation  ■;•  Do  not  those 
responsibilities  require  us  to  explore 
fully  and  vigorously  any  and  all  avenues 
of  peace  even  as  we  steel  ourselves  for 
what  must  come  if  the  way  to  peace  can- 
not be  found? 

I  make  these  sugi^estions.  Madam 
President,  as  one  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  I  make  them  on  my  own 
responsibility.  I  make  them  in  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  position  of  this 
Government  which,  if  it  is  unchanged 
will  be  my  personal  position  when  all  the 
words  are  exhausted.  I  make  them, 
however,  in  the  belief  that  this  present 
position  is  not  enough,  even  as  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  position  is  not  enough  Our 
present  position  on  Berlin,  even  unchal- 
lenged by  the  Soviet  Union,  leads  only  in 
a  circle  endlessly  repeated  as  it  con- 
tinues to  recede  from  the  changing  re- 
alities of  Germany  and  Europe,  until  it 
now  promises  to  become  at  best  irrele- 
vant and  at  worst  a  stimulus  to  catas- 


trophe The  Soviet  position  on  Berlin. 
unchanged,  in  my  opinion,  is  also  headed 
toward  complete  irrelevance  unless  be- 
fore that  point  IS  reached,  it  precipitates 
a  military  conflict  by  accident  or  design. 

The  implications  of  what  I  have  ^rled 
to  .'^ay  to  the  Senate,  then,  are  clear. 
Soom  r  or  later,  the  Western  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Umon  must  seek  a  new  way, 
a  third  way.  to  solution  of  the  Berlin 
problem  along  the  lines  which  I  have 
suggested  or  some  other.  Unless  this 
search  is  pui-sued  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch and  to  fruition,  sooner  or  later 
Berhn  is  likely  to  become  the  pivot  of 
a  new  disaster  for  mankind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  of  us  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  majority  leader.  The  ma- 
jority leader  was  gracious  enough  to 
advise  me.  and.  I  am  certain,  other  Sena- 
tors as  well,  especially  those  of  us  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  stimulating 
debate  which  he  initiated  by  a  generally 
similar  treatment  of  the  subject  about  2 
years  ago  that  he  would  address  himself 
to  this  question  today. 

Naturally,  one  must  react — because 
reaction  is  imix»rtant — without  having 
opportunity  to  give  the  proposal  the 
study  in  depth  which  our  distinguished 
friend  himself  has  had. 

I  would  say  two  things  are  clear  from 
what  he  has  already  stated:  First,  that 
although  he  speaks  for  himself,  and  not 
for  the  President,  although  he  is  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  he  states 
one  firm  and  fundamental  truth,  which 
I  believe  is  typical  of  all  of  us.  I  make 
bold  to  say.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
that  although  he  may  not  particularly 
like  the  connotations  of  the  words  "stand 
fast  on  Berlin.'  that  is  what  he.  himself, 
recognised  in  the  first  instance:  namely, 
that  we  shall  not  accept  Khrushchev's 
prop)osal.  notwithstanding  the  attrition, 
notwithstanding  the  ultimatum,  and 
notwithstanding  the  danger  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  believes,  as  do  I,  that 
Khrushchev  means,  or  we  must  take  him 
to  mean,  precisely  what  he  says. 

So  the  Senator  and  I  are  at  one  on  the 
proposition  that  Berlin  is  so  important 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  risk  war  on  account  of  Berlin, 
we  will  risk  it  This  is  a  critical  point 
which  must  be  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance; it  is  that,  as  regards  Berlin,  the 
West  is  not  in  a  position  where  it  can 
yield  to  Khrushchev  as  the  price  of 
peace,  if  that  is  the  price  Khrushchev 
wants  paid. 

Second,  the  (jermans  and  the  situation 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are 
deeply  affectec  by  what  happens  in  re- 
gard to  Berlin  They  are  about  to  have 
an  election.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
colleague  took  that  point  into  considera- 
tion, but  I  believe  it  is  very  important. 
The  Germans  are  about  to  have  an  elec- 
tion, and  in  that  election  the  people  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  will  have 
an  opiX)rtunity  to  express  themselves  on 
the  critical  issue  I  have  just  now  stated. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
.stated  with  tne  deep  feeling  and  the 
humanitananism  which  are  so  typical  of 
him.   the  decision  the  President  has  to 


make  in  such  a  matter  is  an  awful  one. 
We  should  also  think  of  the  much  more 
awful  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves,  who  are  looking 
directly  into  the  face  of  this  danger, 
across  an  imaginary  border  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  in  the  main  body  of  their 
country. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  timely,  before  we  began  to  dis- 
cuss in  any  depth  a  proposition  such  as 
the  one  which  just  now  has  been  given 
to  us— and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  any  alternatives 
must  be  considered  and  discussed,  and 
are  entirely  suitable  for  discussion  In 
the  Senate — for  us  to  give  the  people  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  so  as  to 
see  whether  it  is  their  determination— 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  is— right 
there  on  the  spot,  that  Berlin  be  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  its  importance  to  their 
own  freedom.  I  say  that  because  of  one 
statement  by  the  Senator— I  believe  I 
correctly  understood  what  he  said — 
namely,  that  Bonn  and  Pankow  sub- 
scribe to  this  arrangement. 

On  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Adenauer  s  government  has  been  that  it 
did  not  recognize  the  East  German  Oov- 
errunent,  which  is  not  a  freely  elected 
government:  it  is  nothing  but  Khru- 
shchev's creature.  Khrushchev  did  not 
have  to  say  he  would  back  up  the  East 
German  Government  with  military  force, 
and  the  whole  world  knows  it.  Khru- 
shchev is  Ulbricht,  and  Ulbricht  is  Khru- 
shchev. So  this  is  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Senators  proposal  which 
would  be  a  critical  one  as  regards  the 
attitude  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
toward  what  is  here  proposed,  in  that  It 
would  involve,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  acceptance  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  East  German  Government  as  one 
with  which  one  can  deal,  because  Bonn 
and  Pankow.  so  said  the  Senator,  would 
have  to  agree. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  is  not  a  matter  which 
is  being  discussed  In  a  vacuum.  The 
fact  Is  that  in  1959  Secretary  of  State 
Herter,  on  behalf  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment, made  certain  proposals  in  re- 
gard to  the  Berlin  Issue.  He  was  will- 
ing to  have  appointed  a  committee  which 
would  do  its  best  to  adjust  the  relation- 
ships between  both  Governments  in  the 
Berlin  area,  perhaps  even  without  in- 
volving recognition  of  the  East  German 
Government,  but  looking  toward  a  time 
when,  somehow,  some  effort  might  be 
made  to  achieve  the  unification  of  all  of 
Germany. 

In  that  connection,  let  us  remember 
that  just  as  it  is  a  Russian  obligation  to 
see  to  It  that  the  United  States.  France, 
and  Britain  are  not  disturbed  in  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  zones  of  Berlin  which 
they  presently  occupy,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  Russian  obligations,  which  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  same  time,  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Germany. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
merely  because  15  years  have  elapsed, 
we  must  do  something  else  or  must  find  a 
third  way.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  all  the  Bal- 
tic countries  and  all  the  Balkan  countries 
were  enslaved,  but  I  do  not  want  to  find 


a  third  way  £is  to  them.  I  want  them 
free,  as  the  Russians,  agreed  they  should 
be. 

The  Russians  have  limitless  patience. 
They  do  not  care  If  the  situation  in  Ber- 
lin continues  for  45  years.  Similarly. 
Madam  President,  we  should  not  care, 
either.  If  we  do.  we  Invite  disaster,  in 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  the  amount 
of  time  that  has  pa.ssed  is  a  reason  for 
finding  a  third  way  as  regards  Berlin. 

So.  Madam  President,  in  summary. 
I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  shall  study 
further  his  proposal,  and  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  comment  on  it  in  greater  detail 
and  in  more  deliberate  fashion  at  a  sub- 
sequent time,  but  for  the  present,  first, 
we  are  very  grateful  to  him  for  the 
luminosity  of  his  dls(  ussion  of  this  mat- 
ter and  for  his  attempts  to  find  a  way 
for  us  to  proceed  in  a  very  difBcult  sit- 
uation. Second.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to  be  in  a  hurry  or  need  to  feel  under 
any  pressure  because  of  Khrushchev's 
threats.  If  he  does  riot  make  threats  in 
regard  to  Berlin,  today,  he  may  make 
threats,  tomorrow,  in  regard  to  some 
other  place.  So  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  Influenced  by  such  threats  or 
attempts  to  exert  pre.-isure. 

Third,  I  deeply  believe  we  must  await 
the  outcome  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public election  befon?  we  undertake  to 
do  anything  serious  about  this  matter — 
in  order  to  permit  the  Gei-man  people, 
themselves,  to  give  a  new  mandate  in  re- 
gard to  their  wishes. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  East  German  puppet  regime. 
If  we  do  recognize  that  regime,  the  en- 
tire present  situation  in  Berlin  will  col- 
lap.se.  and  then  word  would  go  out  that 
we  had  given  in. 

JMfth.  I  believe  that,  regardless  of 
whatever  we  decide  we  wish  to  do,  we 
must  start  from  where  we  were  before — 
to  wit,  with  Secretary  Herters  proposal. 
At  least,  it  should  be  very  carefully  exam- 
ined, in  order  to  see  whether,  in  the  first 
Instance,  it  or  some  variation  of  it  is  a 
proper  starting  point  for  the  United 
States. 

Madam  President.  T  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
patience  in  pennitting  me  to  make  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York 

Mr.  AIKEN  Madim  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President.  I  have 
never  heard  the  Senator  from  Montana 
make  a  speech  on  international  affairs, 
here  in  the  Senate,  which  weis  not  full  of 
meaning  for  the  American  people.  I 
have  never  heard  him  make  a  speech  on 
international  affairs  :n  which  he  did  not 
deal  directly  with  the  subject  and  give 
all  of  us  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 

He  has  done  so  again,  today;  and  I 
hope  neither  the  American  people  nor 
the  p>eople  of  any  other  country  will  take 
his  words  too  lightly.  He  does  well  to 
call  our  attention  to  something  which 
we  may  have  been  in  danger  of  overlook- 
ing. The  press  and  the  radio  have  been 
giving  wonderful  coverage  to  problems 
and  crises  occurring  in  virtually  every 
continent  in  the  world,  whereas,  if  we 
stop  to  think  we  must  realize  that  the 


problem  of  Berlin  is  far  and  away  the 
most  serious  problem  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Western 
World,  and  that  Berlin  Is  the  one  prob- 
lem— or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  main 
problem — which  holds  the  seeds  of  a 
possible  third  world  war. 

So  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Montana  that  there  may  be  a  third  way 
to  settle  the  problem  of  Berlin  certainly 
should  be  heeded. 

We  know  well  that  Russia  fears  a 
united  Germany  probably  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  We  know- 
that  Russia  for  years  has  been  adamant 
on  the  question  of  Berlin.  We,  too,  have 
been  adamant.  I  do  not  say  we  are 
wrong  in  having  been  adamant  up  to 
now.  But  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
some  way  to  find  a  settlement  of  this 
crisis;  and  If  there  is,  we  would  be  negli- 
gent if  we  did  not  try  to  find  it,  because 
we  have  to  consider  the  alternative  to 
a  settlement  of  this  crisis.  Should  Rus- 
sia undertake  to  force  the  issue  this  fall, 
or  at  any  other  time,  the  alternative 
could  be  a  destroyed  Berlin.  The  alter- 
native could  well  be  destruction  of  a 
greater  part  of  Russia.  It  could  mean 
the  destruction  of  cities  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Europe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  So  we  would 
be  negUgent  if  we  failed  to  consider  any 
IX)ssible  honorable  settlement  of  this 
problem,  because  we  know  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  while  the  problem  of 
Berlin  remains  unsettled.  If  we  settle 
the  problem  of  Berlin,  the  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  Gennany  itself,  the 
Polish  boundaries,  and  possibly  other 
matters,  would  follow. 

Yet.  In  the  meantime.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  this,  we  are  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  select  new  sites,  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  extension 
of  the  cold  war  and  even  hot  war  eiai- 
sodes  wherever  and  whenever  it  sen'es 
their  purpose. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
performed  a  great  service  here  today. 
Whether  the  proposal  which  he  makes 
as  to  a  third  means  of  settlement  is  a 
correct  one  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  Imt 
we  would  be  negligent  if  we  did  not  make 
every  effort  to  settle  the  most  serious 
problem  and  the  greatest  crisis  of  all, 
because  I  feel  a  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  could 
lead  to  a  settlement  of  most  of  the  otlier 
crises  and  international  problems  of  the 
world,  and  relieve  many  of  the  major 
tensions  with  which  we  are  afflicted  at 
the  present  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  ''vlll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  has  done  a  distinct  service  today 
in  calling  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  using  the  expression  "the 
Berhn  crisis."  because,  in  my  considered 
judgment,  if  it  is  not  a  crisis  already, 
it  will  be  a  crisis  before  too  long. 

Only  yesterday  in  the  dispatches  from 
abroad,  both  Ulbricht  and  Grotewoh  in 
Eastern  Germany  stated  to  the  whole 
world  that  they  are  asking  for  coopera- 


tion from  the  Soviet  Union  to  expedite 
the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany.  If  that  treaty  is  consum- 
mated, then  we  shall  have  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  with  55  million 
people,  and  the  People's  Repubhc  of  East 
Germany,  with  17  million  people.  It  Is 
fair  to  assume,  with  Khrushchev  In  the 
background,  there  will  be  a  recognition 
from  the  satelUte  countries  once  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed.  There  will  be 
recognition  by  Red  China.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania,  Albania,  and  other 
countries  within  the  Soviet  orbit.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  brittle  situation  with 
which  to  deal. 

If  such  a  situation  is  encompassed,  we 
shall  have  Berlin  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  eastern  sector  or  zone,  125  miles  from 
where  the  United  States  is  quartered  in 
Frankfort,  and  ICO  mUes  from  Ham- 
burg, the  British  headquarters.  Then, 
of  course,  we  realize,  the  p;oblem  is  going 
to  be,  What  will  the  East  German  spokes- 
man do  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  standing 
in  the  shadows,  with  whatever  force  he 
has  available,  because  he  Is  the  one  who 
will  have  the  final  say  as  to  whether  we 
should  get  out  bag  and  baggage.  When 
that  point  is  reached,  the  crisis  is  joined. 
Who  knows  when  that  time  will  come? 
But  if  they  do  issue  an  ultimatum  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  now  recognized  as 
a  sovereign  power,  it  is  for  them  to  de- 
termine whether  ingress  and  egress 
should  be  allowed,  and  whether  railroad 
and  truck  transport,  and  everything  else, 
will  be  permitted,  and  whether  we  shall 
have  to  resort  to  an  airlift,  as  we  did 
before,  to  provision  those  we  leave  in 
Berlin.  If  that  does  not  add  up  to  a 
crisis,  then  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
a  crisis. 

But  the  East  German  leaders  will 
probably  have  much  to  say  about  it. 
They  will  have  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  Khrushchev,  and  he  will  do 
what  he  has  always  done.  He  will  shrug 
his  shoulders.  He  will  say,  "None  of 
our  soldiers  have  crossed  the  border. 
We  have  no  hand  in  it.  If  you  have  any 
protest,  complain  to  the  East  German 
leaders.  " 

There  you  are.  Madam  President,  and 
the  Issue  Is  then  squarely  joined. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
sounding  the  tocsin,  becau.se  it  is  time  to 
go  back  to  see  what  the  layout  is  and 
recollect  what  assurances  have  been 
given  to  Adenauer  and  others  as  to  the 
stand  to  take  when  that  critical  situa- 
tion ensues. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana  that,  if  it  is  not  a  crisis,  it 
is  moving  m  that  direction,  and  we  had 
better  be  awaie  of  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  say  that 
whenever  the  majority  leader  of  the 
US.  Senate  speaks  on  any  subject 
matter,  the  country  should  take  heed, 
but  when  he  speaks  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  having  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion on  the  Foreii:n  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  for  many  years,  the  coun- 
try had  better  tak^'heed.  as  I  am  sure 
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It  will  when  it  comes  to  digest  the  speech 
which  the  majority  leader  haa  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  speech,  but  I  happen  to  know  its 
contents.  I  want  to  say  to  ti>e  majority 
leader  here  is  one  colleague  of  his  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  as- 
sociates himself  with  the  majority  leader 
in  the  presentation  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leadfr  >  Mr 
Dthksen],  I  think  it  particularly  perti- 
nent that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
referred  to  the  situation  as  the  Berlin 
crisis,  because  truly  it  is  a  crisis  We  all 
know  the  Berlin  crisis  could  very  well 
throw  all  of  Europe  into  a  holocaust  any 
time  Khrushchev  decided  the  time  was 
ripe  to  really  make  a  test  as  to  what  thf 
Western  allies  are  going  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  Berlin. 

I  am  also  glad  the  majority  leader 
pointed  out  we  must  be  ready  and  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  p\irsue  an  honorable 
course  of  action  that  may  reach  a  .settle- 
ment on  Berlin  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  principle  we  hold  so  dear 

This  fan  there  will  be  the  16th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  T 
speak  most  respectfully  m  regard  to  our 
policy  when  I  say  I  think  we  could  very 
well  afford  to  give  .<:ome  consideration  to 
the  desirability  of  exercising?  greater 
leadership  than  we  have  in  the  pesf  to 
the  end  of  having  the  United  Nations 
step  up  and  recognize  its  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  Berlin  crisis 
There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to 
have  the  NATO  countries  and  thp  Soviet 
bloc  consider  this  as  their  problem  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  world,  because  I 
know  of  no  crisis  existing  on  th;.=:  globe 
today  that  has  a  greater  potential  of 
causing  a  nuclear  war  than  that  of 
Berlin. 

It  was  not  so  many  days  ago  that  we 
heard  a  pronouncement  from  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  if  conventional  forces 
were  used  by  the  Russians — the  impli- 
cation being  if  the  Russians  were  about 
to  override  that  pari  of  Europe — we 
would  resort  to  nuclear  weapons.  That 
is  an  awful  thought,  but  we  must  face 
up  to  the  ugliness  of  the  situauon. 

Many  wlU  disagree  witii  me,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  face  tiie  facts.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  every  national  non- 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  nonmem- 
ber  of  NATO  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
Berlin.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
all  nations  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  Berlin  issue.  Where  is  the  forum 
m  which  they  can  be  count^ed?  It  is  die 
United  Nations. 

I  su2;gest  that  there  is  an  oncoming 
16Lh  General  Assembly  of  the  Uniu  d 
Nations.  India,  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  new  independent  naiioi  s 
of  Africa  and  every  other  nation  not  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  not  a 
member  of  NATO  should  b(>  pianmng 
now  on  a  course  of  action  to  take  m 
the  United  Nations  next  fall  to  sfe  what 
can  be  done  by  use  of  Uic  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  to  reach  a  f.eact- 
ful  settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  If 
we  do  not  submit  the  Berlin  crisis  to  a 
peaceful  procedure  through   the  jurid- 


ical processes  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
cannot  foresee  any  end  other  than  that 
finally  someone  will  pull  the  trigger  and 
the  holocaust  will  start  over  Berlin.  It 
will  surely  start  if  Russia  thinks  she 
can  get  by  with  such  action. 

It  IS  well  that  our  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  today  has  made  this  ver>' 
.state.smanlike  speech  and  laid  it  on  the 
line,  so  to  sp<-ak,  as  to  the  dangers  which 
confront  us  with  respect  to  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  only  add  my  plea  that  I  .should 
like  to  .see  every  nation  not  a  member 
of  N.ATO  or  'he  Soviet  bloc,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  recognize  its 
responsibility  m  trv'ing  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful >ettlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis 

I  have  never  thought  before,  and  I 
do  not  think  today,  that  it  is  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
NATO  countries  alone  to  solve  this  prob- 
l*^m  A  check  must  be  placed  upon  them. 
Th-  check  of  the  procedures  of  the 
Unittd  Natl.  : IS  ouKht  to  at  least  be 
tned  in  attemptin?  to  reach  a  peaceful 
.solution  of  ihis  problem  at  the  16th 
General  A.s.simbly.  under  the  au.spices 
ar.d  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Or  '^on 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Pr^'.-^.dent.  will  the 
SenaUjr  y:eld^ 

Mr  MANSPIIXD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  a  thoughtful  and  exceed- 
in"!y  helpful  speech.  I  not  only  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  concern  and 
th?  wisdom  he  has  shown,  but  I  com- 
mend him  al.so  for  the  timing  of  his  re- 
marks, because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr,  Aiken  1  ha.s  said,  the  key 
word  to  a  decision  or  a  settlement  is 
"honorable." 

No  solution,  whether  it  be  one  of  the 
two  alternatives  sponsored  by  the  two 
points  of  view  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  Communist  world  or  whether  it  be  a 
third  approach,  as  has  been  suggested,  as 
I  see  it.  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  United 
States  in  any  other  way.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  be  a  party  to  any 
proposal  which  is  other  than  honorable 
or  which  runs  counter  to  our  commit- 
ments to  West  Germany.  I  know  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  feels  the 
same  as  I  in  this  regard. 

What  is  in  my  mind  is  that  I  think  it 
important  to  all  of  us  to  perhaps  wait 
for  the  outcome  of  the  general  elections 
in  Germany.  It  is  important  also  to  re- 
member that  both  parties  in  West  Ger- 
many are  committed  to  what  they  call 
•'zusammenanschlus.sen."  or  unification. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  Ameri- 
can policy  is  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  ultimate  unification  of  West  and  East 
Germany. 

My  concern  is  simply  this:  We  are 
awaie  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSE?*  I  said,  that  the  cn.sis  is  coming 
nearer  ail  tiie  time  At  some  undis- 
cioppd  time  in  the  future.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will,  as  he  has  indicated — very 
likeiy  he  wUl— bring  about  the  recogni- 
t.ori  of  Kast  Germany  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. This  rias  maiiy  implications.  It 
has  great  unphcaiion.-,  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, for  example,  who.-e  Communist  gov- 
errunent,  may  for  the  first  ura>\  on  behalf 
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of  Poland,  concede  the  W:aJity  of  thf 
Oder-Nei.s.se  line.  This  would  rreate  a 
hi.>torical  situation  which  mi;.;ht  make  it 
more  difHcult  for  a  free  Poland  .some  day 
to  Insist  upon  a  revision  and  reexamina- 
tion of  the  territorial  loss  as  r^'prpspnted 
by  the  mil.tary  and  diplomatic  line  which 
ha.s  not  been  conceded,  up  to  now  by 
Poland  as  being  a  lawful  determination 
of  the  true  territory  of  Poland  Once 
East  Germany,  backed  by  Ccmimuni.n 
Poland,  is  assured  that  its  territorv  does 
indeed  run  east  to  the  Oder-Nei.s.se  line 
we  shall  have  piled  up  further  dimcultles 
in  the  way  of  the  solution  we  would  favor 
m  Europe 

I  hope  that  our  administration  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
merely  reacting  to  the  R'js.«;:an  action 
likely  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  recocni- 
tion  of  East  Germany  I  hope  and  I  ex- 
pect that  our  administration  will  develop 
firm  and  definite  plans  to  present  to  all 
the  world,  and  particularly  to  Mr  Khru- 
."hchev.  to  Wllhelm  Pleck.  and  to  other 
officials  of  East  Germany.  It  should  be 
a  common  decl.'>ion,  if  possible,  on  the 
part  of  Western  nations,  indicating  ex- 
actly what  we  intend  to  do  if  Khrushchev 
recognizes  East  Germany  as  a  .'^overeip-n 
state,  indicating  that  we  have  an  alterna- 
tive plan.  Indicating  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  wait  until  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
made  It  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  sovereignly  of 
West  Berlin. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  dlstlngnjished 
majority  leader  if  he  shares  my  opinion 
that  It  would  be  most  desirable  for  our 
Government  to  be  ready  with  its  plans 
and  proposals  before  East  Germany  is 
declared  sovereign  by  the  Coxnmunists 
rather  than  simply  to  react  to  such  a 
declaration  of  sovereignty  after  the 
event. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question    of   the    distinguished    Senator 

from    Pennsylvania.   I   have    assumed 

and  I  believe  correctly— that  under  botli 
the  previous  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  present  administration  all  kinds 
of  contingency  plans  have  been  consid- 
ered and  are  being  considered,  and  some 
of  them  I  would  suppose,  aie  ready  for 
operation. 

So  far  as  the  siijning  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  is  concerned,  any 
tim£  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  do  so  it 
can,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  matter  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  East  Germany  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  West  Berlin. 

I  am  aware  of  many  of  the  quesLioni 
which  liave  been  raised  this  afternoon. 
There  is  a  problem  of  intercourse  be- 
tween East  and  West  Germany.  That 
has  existed,  in  an  economic  sense,  for 
years.  There  have  been  interzonal  ai-- 
rangements. 

There  is  the  matter  of  contacts  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  Berliners.  some- 
thing which  has  existed  for  years. 
There  have  been  connections,  in  trade, 
and  municipal  services,  and  other  fea- 
tiu-es. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  which  of  course 
w  ill  be  another  problem  for  Uie  future. 

I  also  recall  that  on  Friday  of  this 
week  It  was  proposed  there  be  a  visit  of 
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the  German  Senate  to  West  Berlin, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  take  place. 

I  also  remember  that  the  German  elec- 
tions will  be  held  in  September. 

I  thought  of  all  tnese  factors  in  con- 
nection with  the  speech.  I  think  time  is 
of  the  essence.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
the  situation,  start  thinking  calmly,  not 
in  the  heat  of  crisis  or  emergency,  the 
better  off  we  shall  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  constructive  criticism  and 
for  the  understanding  and  knowledgeable 
attitude  he  has  displayed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  what  the 
majority  leader  has  said,  and  I  assure 
him  that  what  I  have  said  was  not  said 
in  criticism. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  constructively. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port fully  what  the  £.dministration  pre- 
sents. I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
considering  various  alternative  plans. 

I  should  like  to  correct  a  statement 
which  I  made  I  believe  I  indicated  that 
perhaps  we  might  not  do  anything  until 
after  the  German  elections.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  th.at,  in  view  of  the 
imminence  of  the  German  elections  com- 
ing in  November,  we  should  consider 
putting  Into  effective  operation  with  our 
Western  allies  a  plan  of  action,  rather 
than  wait  for  the  Russians.  I  am  sure, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  said,  that  he, 
too,  recognizes  the  Importance  of  West- 
ern unity  and  Western  advance  planning, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  It  exists. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  same  thing  occurred  during  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Thai  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
have  listened  many  times  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  majority  leader,  and  although 
heretofore  he  has  risen  to  very  great 
heights,  I  believe  the  speech  which  he 
has  made  today  has  i>erhaps  contributed 
more  than  any  other  effort  he  has  made. 
I  make  that  statement  for  one  particular 
reason.  Unfortunately.  I  was  called  out 
in  the  middle  of  his  speech  and  did  not 
hear  the  middle  portion  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  need 
of  our  country  today  Is  clear,  objective 
thinking.  In  the  South  Seas  during  the 
last  war,  when  some  i)ilot  had  followed  a 
bomber  for  2,  3.  or  4  hours  and  had 
become  "fixed"'  upor  that  bomber  and 
had  quit  looking  aiound,  other  pilots 
would  say  that  he  was  "head  up  and 
locked." 

I  think  the  term  could  well  apply  to 
much  of  the  so-called  thinking  that  has 
been  done  In  this  country  with  respect 
to  our  foreign  pollcj-.  There  has  been 
too  much  of  a  tendency  for  us  to  be  like 
a  gyro  which  has  been  set  in  motion  to 
keep  an  object  in  the  same  position  with- 
out weighing  new  conditions  and  new 
situations. 

We  often  get  into  an  inertial  situa- 
tion and  remain  there. 

So  I  believe  that  the  really  great  virtue 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said  is  that  we  need  not  be  bound  by 
every  tradition  of  the  past;  we  need  not 


be  bound  by  past  policies,  because  pres- 
ent-day needs  may  require  a  change  in 
these  policies. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  re- 
mark that  he  hoped  that  his  address 
would  precipitate  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
been  said.  I  hope  his  address  will  pre- 
cipitate a  great  deal  of  debate. 

We  had  a  recent  example  of  my  point 
concerning  an  event  in  the  history  of 
our  countrj-.  I  do  not  make  tliis  state- 
ment in  the  sense  that  I  seek  to  pin  re- 
sponsibility for  any  of  the  things  that 
have  happened.  After  Castro  came  into 
power,  we  discussed  Castro  mainly  in 
terms  of  the  sugar  bill.  How  much  bet- 
ter off  we  in  the  United  States  might 
have  been  today  if  the  Cuban  and  Castro 
situation  had  been  debated  with  relation 
to  Its  influence  on  Latin  America,  "ihe 
United  States,  and  the  world.  How- 
much  better  off  might  the  United  States 
have  been  today  if  this  subject  had  been 
debated  thoroughly.  We  do  not  have 
the  power  to  dci^ermine  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Government  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Yet  what  is  said  here, 
especially  by  our  leaders,  is  quoted  in 
every  newspaper  and  on  every  television 
and  radio  station  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  what  is  said  here  becomes 
significant.  Perhaps  out  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  today,  in  which  I  concur  gen- 
erally, may  come  not  only  a  third 
method,  but  also  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
method.  At  least  we  would  have  startled, 
perhaps,  to  more  fully  inform  the  people 
of  America  so  that  we  will  no  longer 
stay  "head  up  and  locked."  We  must 
look  at  our  new  situations.  We  must 
face  realities  today.  In  this  respect. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  have  con- 
tributed more  to  a  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent Berlin  crisis  which  we  face  than  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  done  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHLTRCH.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  wish  only  to  say 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  have  learned  much  from  him  since  I 
have  become  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
have  admired  his  statesmanship  often 
in  the  past,  and  I  have  listened  to  his 
many  exceptional  messages  on  foreign 
policy.  Never  have  I  heard  him  deliver 
a  saner  and  braver  message  than  he 
has  delivered  today.  I  devoutly  hope 
that  our  diplomats  will  take  heed  of  it 
while  there  is  still  time  and  opportunity 
to  negotiate  a   future  status  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  I  see  is  still  in  the  Chamber, 
that  I  heartily  endorse  what  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  an  excellent  method  of 
attempting  to  get  out  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 
I  particularly  commend  him  for  two 
points  contained  in  his  address:  First, 
that  we  should  Include  Eiast  Berlin  as 
well  as  West  Berlin  in  any  arrangement 
tending  to  make  that  great  city  a  free 
city.  Second,  that  the  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  Berlin  should  be  joined  In 
not  only  by  the  Warsaw  powers  and 
NATO,  but  also  by  the  United  Nations. 


This  I  believe  to  be  an  important  and 
fresh  approach  to  a  very  critical  prob- 
lem. I  support  the  majority  leader  in 
his  views  and  commend  him  for  the 
statement  which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
could  not  be  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
he  made  his  address  because  I  was  at- 
tending to  official  business  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  Appropriations 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  was  privileged,  however,  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  majority  leader  s  speech  prior  to 
Its  delivery,  so  I  knew  that  the  majority 
leader  intended  to  make  his  speech. 

He  had  been  gracious  and  kind  to  in- 
dicate to  me  some  days  earlier  that  he 
Intended  to  deliver  the  message  and  also 
to  share  with  me  some  of  his  thoughts  on 
this  crucial,  critical  problem  of  Berlin 
and  the  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Without  discussing  the  merit  of  any 
of  the  particular  projxisals.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  again  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  leadership,  the  courage, 
the  initiative,  and  the  intelligent  pur- 
suit of  a  solution  which  we  have  always 
admired  in  him.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  not  been  content  to  accept 
the  dogma  or  the  doctrine  of  the  past,  or 
even  the  pronouncements  of  someone 
else,  as  being  the  final  word.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  dedication  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  his  cotmtry  and  his 
patriotism  both  in  war  and  peace.  He 
has  demonstrated  qualities  of  patriot- 
ism and  fearlessness  which  have  earned 
for  him  a  great  reputation. 

What  the  majority  leader  has  done 
today  Is  to  engage  the  Senate  in  the 
thoughtful  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
intricate.  con:plex.  critical,  delicate  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  asked  that  we  think  aloud, 
that  we  speaft  to  one  another,  that  we 
search  for  answers,  that  we  be  willing 
to  discuss  in  the  open  these  questions 
which  all  too  often  are  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation and  misrepresentation 
and  are,  therefore,  the  cause  of  some 
embarrassment  and,  at  times,  of  some 
grief  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  to  any 
other  person  in  public  life. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  summar- 
ized his  speech  by  these  words: 

Sooner  or  later  the  Western  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  seek  a  new  way.  a 
third  way.  to  the  solution  of  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem along  the  lines  which  I  have  suggested 
or  some  other.  Unless  this  search  Is  pursued 
with  energy  and  dispatch  and  to  fruition, 
sooner  or  later  Berlin  is  likeiy  to  become  the 
pivot  of  a  new  disaster  for  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  pro- 
phetic; those  words  are  true.  The  sum- 
mation of  the  Senator  s  speech  tells  us 
that  the  Berlin  issue  calls  upon  the 
thoughtful  people  of  this  Republic — yes, 
of  the  whole  world — to  pursue  relent- 
lessly every  honorable  means  to  find 
some  solution  to  a  critical  international 
situation  which  may  result  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust  In  world  war  HI.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  tried  to  remind 
us  that  when  we  stand  firmly,  as  we  do. 
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on  the  Berlin  Issue,  when  we  say  we  will 
not  retreat,  when  we  say  we  have  made 
our  position  clear,  we  have  pledged  our 
resources,  our  lives,  our  sacred  honor, 
and  our  fortunes  on  this  one  Issue;  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  seekinc 
another  solution  to  the  problem.  I  wish 
to  compliment  and  commend  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  proposal 
can  muster  support  in  this  country  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  can  become  ad- 
ministration policy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  find  merit  in  it  But  I  do 
know  that  someone  needs  to  think  about 
It;  and  I  know  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  capwible  of  giving  it  careful 
thought;  and  I  know  we  must  find  a  way 
to  avert  nuclear  war.  and  to  do  so  with 
honor,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  ca.st 
aside  our  freedom  and  our  independence 
TTiis  is  what  we  are  seekms:  and  I  shall 
join  the  Senator  from  Montana  m  this 
effort. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  about  it.  But  in  private  conversa- 
tions, some  of  us  have  said  that  the  tune 
for  the  great  debate  on  foreign  policy  i.s 
here,  again — not  a  debate  with  acrimony 
or  partisanship,  but  an  honest,  deliber- 
ate debate  between  men  of  good  will  and 
men  of  good  mind,  as  we  seek  better  an- 
swers to  the  problems  which  beset  us  to- 
day. Our  relationships  with  the  Com.- 
muntst  bloc  are  at  a  very  danererous 
level,  and  involve  us  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation;  and  we  must  have  stron.:  de- 
fense, a  good  foreign  policy — which  we 
have  previously  discussed — an  effective 
foreign-aid  program:  and.  m  addition. 
we  must  seek  ways  and  means  to  avert 
a  terrible  war  which  could  destroy  West- 
em  civilization. 

To  say  this  does  not  mean  that  one  is 
an  appeaser.  It  merely  means  that  we 
seek  to  use  the  quality  of  reason  which 
<3od  gave  to  man;  and  that  reason 
should  be  applied  to  all  these  difficult 
situations. 

So  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  he  made  his  remarkable 
address,  which  is  so  typical  of  his  cour- 
age and  his  decency.  The  one  quality 
which,  above  all  other.^.  characterizes 
the  Senator  from  Montana  '^Mr.  Mans- 
p.ELD  Ls  his  essential  quality  of  de- 
cency, which  is  wonderfully  augmented 
bv  his  native  brilliance  and  wisdom,  all 
of  which  the  country  so  greatly  needs. 
So  I  find  it  a  real  joy  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  Congress,  and,  indeed. 
m  this  particular  endeavor 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  ^ 

iMr   HUMPHREY,     I  yield 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  join  the  F^nator 
from  Minnesota  m  commending  the  ma- 
jority leader,  thp  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Man-sfield'.  upon  his  speech  and 
his  presentation,  I  heard  most  of  it. 
earlier  today. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  given  this  problem  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study:  that  he  is 
seeking  a  sincere,  practical  solution;  and 
that  he  realizes  the  importance  of  debate 
and  discussion  by  Members  of  Congress 
in  following  their  constitutional  require- 
ment of  advising  with  the  Executive  on 
matters  of  foreign  affairs. 
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What  will  develop  from  his  presenta- 
tion and  his  proposal.  I  do  not  know:  but 
certainly  it  :.s  in  the  pubhc  interest  that 
he  has  brought  up  the  matter  again  for 
serious,  .sincere,  and  sober  discussion. 
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CHANGES   LN   SENATE  RULES 

Mr  CLARK  Madam  Pre.sident 
wish  to  make  a  brief  observation  on  the 
subject  of  L;prmanenes.s  It  is  no  news 
to  Senators  that  for  some  time  I  have 
been  advocating  a  change  in  Senate  rules 
so  that  ."speeches  not  pertinent  or  rele- 
vant to  the  pending  business  would  not 
be  pf»rmitted  on  the  floor  of  t.he  Senate. 

No  better  example  of  the  netd  for  a 
rule  of  germaneness  can  be  given  than 
what  has  happened  here  this  afternoon. 
The  distinguished  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  !  Mrs  Neueerger!  has  advised 
me  informally  that  she  b'^jian  to  jireside 
at  12:15  p,m,.  and  that  at  ab<3ut  12  30 
pm  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Swidler  was 
laid  beforp  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
business  It  is  now  3:35  p.m.,  and  not 
one  single  word  has  yet  been  said  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  either  approving 
or  disapproving  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Swidler.  It  occurs  to  me  that  procedure 
which  permits  this  course  to  continue  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  expediting  publ'.c 
business,  I  believe  in  complying  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  long  as  they 
are  in  force;  and  inasmuch  as  a  Senator 
13  permitted  to  speak  on  nongermane 
.subjects.  I  mtend  to  do  so  at  this  time 
for  approxunately  one-half  hour.  Per- 
haps my  example  will  exasperate  Sena- 
tors into  going  along  with  whatever 
change  in  the  rule  may  be  necessaiT- 

I  note,  as  I  make  my  announcement, 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr, 
AllottI  is  leaving  the  Chamber,  I  do 
not  blame  him.  I  would  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, too.  if  he  made  the  same  k-ind  of 
aruiouncement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  accept  a  tele- 
phone call.  I  would  not  miss  the  Sena- 
tor's  chaim   and   humor  for  anything 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  be  surprised  if  n-y 
friend  from  Colorado  returns  within  the 
next  half-hour.  I  will  be  pleased  if  he 
does. 


CONFESSIONS    OF    A    ONE-TIME 
CONSERVATIVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  provocative  article  on 
the  subject  of  how  to  attain  economic 
prosperity.  It  was  written  by  a  reporter 
whom  many  of  us  knew  and  respected 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Washington. 
He  IS  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  was  published 
in  the  New  Republic  of  May  29, 

Mr.  Dale  some  months  ago  was  as- 
signed to  Europe,  and  there  he  has  been 
studying  the  economies  of  Europe  in  his 
new  assignment  as  European  economic 
correspondent  of  the  Tim.es.  His  general 
conclusion  that  a  high  level  of  govern- 
ment spending  is  the  way  to  achieve  full 
employment  and  economic  growth,  with- 
out inflation  and  without  deficits,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  His 
data,  which  he  has  collected  m  West 
Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  which  has 
been   most  successful  by   adopting   this 


•-■olicy,  and  of  Belgium,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  has  been  quite  imsuccessful 
m  not  adopting  it  cast  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  on  the  conventional,  conservative 
economic  dogma  which  is  often  heard  in 
this  Chamber  It  is  particularly  note- 
worthy .since  It  comes  from  a  "one-time 
ronservative."  as  Mr.  Dale  describes 
liiniseLf. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  "Confes.sions 
i>f  a  One-Time  Conservative  "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  prmt- 
ed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows : 

CoNrEssioNS   OF   A    Okk-Timb   CotraxBVATrw 
(By  Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr  ) 

It  Is  always  a  kind  of  macabre  pleasure 
to  confess  error  As  a  one-time  conserva- 
tive In  the  United  States  who  has  lived  a 
while  In  the  extraordinary  econonUc  at- 
mosphere of  Western  Europe.  I  should  like 
to  Indulge  the  pleasure. 

The  dazzllngly  simple  lesson  from  Western 
Europe  appears  to  me  this: 

The  way  to  achieve  the  best  of  all  possible 
economic  worlds  (rapid  economic  growth, 
full  employment,  stable  prices,  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  more  Investment,  no 
recesaions,  more  consiimptlon,  better  living 
standards)  Is  to  spend  as  much  government 
money  as  possible,  and  make  sure  that  the 
amount  the  government  spends  rises  rapidly 
each  year. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  not  that  government 
rpendlnf?  is  Inherently  better  than  private 
spending,  though  that  may  l>e  true.  The 
reason  Is  that  a  very  high  level  of  govern- 
ment spending,  no  matter  where  the  money 
goes,  assures  a  very  high  level  of  demand. 
And  a  high  level  of  demand  U  the  opea 
sesame  to  everything  else. 

It  means  full  employment.  It  gives  the 
Incentive  for  more  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment.  It  means  operation  of  plants 
at  efDclent  level,  and  thus  at  lower  coats. 
"Hierefore.  It  means  relatively  stable  prices 
and  competitiveness  In  export  nMU'kets.  It 
permits  higher  wages  without  Inflation  as 
productivity  rises  rapidly  And.  mlrablle 
dlctu.  It  permits  the  g(3vemment  to  spend 
more  and  mcjre  each  year  without  raising 
taxes  because  the  economy,  and  thus  re- 
ceipts, u  growing  as  fast  as  the  government 
spending. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  "economic 
miracle"  of  Germany.  Its  creators  have  mis- 
led the  world  about  It.  Dr  Erhard  says  It 
came  about  because  Germany  let  loose  the 
creative  forces  of  private  enterprise  and  re- 
jected ••statl8m~  and  "dlrlglj'm  "  Trvie 
enough,  and  perhaps  that  helped.  But  what 
Dr  Erhard  does  not  say  Is  that  West  Ger- 
many ta.xes  and  spends  (and  elects  and 
elects)  34  percent  of  the  gross  national  prud- 
uct^the  highest  In  the  non-Communiat 
world.  This  figure  compares  with  only  28 
percent  In  the  United  States.  State  and  local 
taxes  and  spending  Included  In  both  caa««. 
By  the  test  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  or  even  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  West  Germany  Is  not 
conservative  but  radical. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  one  laggard  In  con- 
tinental industrial  Europe.  It  Is  Belgium. 
Belgium  spends  only  23  percent  of  Its  GNP 
through  government.  It  doesnt  tax,  It 
spends — and  It  doesn't  grow. 

Britain  Is  the  other  laggard  In  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  spends  only  28  percent. 
More  Important.  It  U  constantly  taking  meas- 
ures to  restrict  demand,  through  high  Inter- 
est rates  or  consumer  credit  control  or 
changes  In  the  tax-cpendlng  equation  of  the 
budget  It  let  demand  run  free — actually 
pumped  It  up — only  once  In  the  last  5  years, 
and  only  then  did  Its  economy  perform  brU- 
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llantly.  France.  Sweden,  and  Austria  have 
practically  nothing  in  common  except  one 
thing:  They  spend,  and  they  grow. 

Outside  of  Belgium,  there  is  only  one  na- 
tion In  Industrial  Eujope,  Denmark,  where 
government  spending  Is  a  smaller  proportion 
of  GNP  than  In  the  Itnlted  States.  It  is  a 
special  case,  with  an  unusually  heavy  con- 
centration of  agriculture  In  the  total 
economy. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  to  me  that  when 
government  spends  as  much  as  It  does  here 
In  Europe,  business  Is  good  and  stays  good. 
And  when  business  is  good,  a  lot  of  other 
problems  just  go  away.  For  example,  there 
Is  very  little  fuss  here  In  Europe  about 
"technological  unemployment' — fortunately. 
because  It  means  that  Europe  can  and  does 
automate  merrily  away  with  all  the  resulting 
advantages  for  productivity  costs  and  the 
like 

Now  a  couple  of  qualifications.  They  do 
not  change  the  main  point,  but  they  should 
at  least  be  made. 

The  first  Is  that  there  must  be  some  rea- 
sonable relation  between  government  re- 
ceipts and  spending.  Many  governments  In 
Europe  run  chronic  "deflclts"  In  their  budg- 
ets by  American  accounting  standards — 
which  helps  account  for  their  success — but 
they  cannot  safely  permit  spending  to  run 
away  from  receipts  without  Inflationary 
trouble.  France  showed  that  before  1958. 
European  governments  spend  enormously — 
but  they  also  tax  enormously. 

The  second  concerns  the  "mix"  of  taxation. 
Judging  strictly  from  results — and  leaving 
out  the  theory — It  seems  that  there  Is  great 
merit  In  "soaking  the  poor."  This  Is  not  as 
harsh  as  It  sounds. 

What  It  means  In  practice  In  Western 
Europe  Is  far  greater  reliance  than  In  the 
United  States  (or  Britain)  on  a  set  of  taxes 
that  Indirectly  hit  the  poor  man  hardest: 
excise  and  sales  taxes  of  all  kinds,  turnover 
taxes,  tax  on  value  added,  heavy  employer 
social  security  contributions.  These  taxes 
are  collected  In  prices,  and  thus  from  con- 
sumers. They  do  not  "raise  prices"  unless 
they  are  Increased;  once  impKjsed.  they  are 
practically  painless.  But  they  do  soak  the 
poor,  relatively;  no  government  In  Western 
Europe  relies  nearly  as  much  as  the  United 
States  on  taxes  for  its  revenues 

A  final  point.  Why  Isn't  very  high  govern- 
ment spending,  and  the  resulting  constantly 
high  pitch  of  demand.  Inflationary?  The 
answer  Is:  It  is  Inflationary,  but  only  very 
mildly  so  now.  in  contrast  with  the  first 
7  or  8  years  after  World  War  II  when  there 
was  a  worldwide  chronic  excess  of  demand 
over  supply.  European  prices  have  risen. 
as  American  prices  have  risen.  Since  the 
Korean  war.  however,  European  prices  on 
the  whole  have  risen  no  faster  than  Amer- 
ican, and  in  some  cases  they  have  risen  less, 
despite  much  higher  government  spending. 
And  In  neither  Eurc^>e  nor  America  has  there 
been  any  significant  inflation  since  mld- 
1957. 

The  point  Is  that  the  world  now  has  a 
large  and  elastic  supply  to  meet  higher  de- 
mand; thus  It  Is  a  world  In  which  demand 
cannot  only  be  profitably  Increased  but, 
within  reasonable  limits,  safely  Increased. 
Unless  appearances — and  hard  facts  and 
figures — are  grossly  misleading,  the  lesson  In 
all  this  for  America  Is  clear : 

Raise  Federal  Government  spending  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  »100  billion  (I.e.,  1120 
billion  on  a  ca."5h  basis)  and  make  sure  It 
rises  at  least  $4  billion  a  year. 

Count  on  more  rapid  economic  growth 
to  provide  the  receipts  for  most  of  this 
Increase  In  spending — and  do  not  worry 
about  fairly  large  deficits  for  a  while  until 
there  Is  full  employment  again — and  raise 
consumer  taxes  eventually  to  cover  the  rest. 
Then  sl^  back  and  start  enjoying  real 
prosperity  again. 


RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  note,  first,  that  time  has 
been  reserved  in  the  other  body  "his 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  need  to  resume 
nuclear  testing. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  policy  of  per- 
sisting in  efforts  to  obtain  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  recent  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times,  and  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, written  by  James  Reston,  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There    being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1961] 
A  Policy  on  the  Tkst  Ban 

After  more  than  2^^  years  of  taHc  In  317 
setolons.  the  Geneva  nuclear  test-ban  con- 
ference has  now  been  confronted  by  Premier 
Khrvishchev's  demand  that  he  be  allowed  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  both  a  test  ban  and 
general  disarmament,  just  as  he  Is  trying  to 
dictate  a  settlement  on  Berlin. 

.^As  m  the  case  of  Berlin,  the  Soviet  ruler 
Is  presenting  the  Western  Powers  with  two 
impossible  choices  One  Is  to  accept,  as  a 
condition  for  further  negotiations,  his  pro- 
posal of  a  three-man  adnUnlstratlve  coun- 
cil representing  the  Communist,  the  Western 
and  the  neutral  worlds.  This  is  the  Russian 
"troika  system"  with  a  built-in  veto  for  each 
member  to  prevent  any  executive  action  the 
Russians  do  not  like.  It  Is  an  unacceptable 
proposition. 

The  other  choice  offered  by  Khrushchev  Is 
to  agree  to  merge  the  test- ban  negotiations 
with  the  general  disarmament  talks  sclied- 
uled  to  start  at  Geneva  July  31.  But  as  the 
Soviet  ruler  Insists  that  agreement  on  total 
disarmament  must  come  before  effective 
controls  and  that  any  controls  must  be  like- 
wise under  the  "troika  system."  these  talks 
offer  no  prosp>ects  for  success  either. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  Insistence  on  the  "troika 
system"  Is  quite  obviously  a  major  decision, 
perhaps  born  of  the  Russian  fiasco  In  the 
Congo  which  persuaded  him  that  "while 
there  are  neutral  states,  there  are  not  and 
cannot  be  neutral  men,"  It  Is  possible  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  made  a  deal  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  oppose  a  test 
ban  until  the  latter  have  atomic  weapwns. 
In  any  case,  he  boasts  In  effect  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  powerful  enough  to  dictate 
rather  than  negotiate,  and  sees  no  reason 
to  subject  his  arsenals  to    'espionage.  " 

The  Western  Powers  are  thus  confronted 
with  grave  questions  of  national  security. 
President  Kennedy  has  gone  to  every  con- 
ceivable, responsible  length  to  reach  agree- 
ment, even  at  the  price  of  possibly  risky  con- 
cessions. Now  that  this  last  great  effort  has 
failed,  pressure  is  rising  rapidly  to  break 
off  negotiations,  to  resume  testing,  or.  In  a 
"TNT"  approach,  to  "talk  'n'  test  " 

But  any  such  steps  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take and  a  trap  Into  which  the  Soviets  might 
well  be  trying  to  lUre  us.  To  break  off  ne- 
gotiations and  to  resume  testing  would  be 
such  a  tremendous  psychological  shock  that 
It  would  inevitably  turn  world  opinion 
against  us  at  a  time  when  even  the  neutrals 
are  shying  away  from  the  Soviets.  It  might 
even  precipitate  repercussions  that  could 
topple  some  allied  governments. 

The  course  we  believe  the  United  States 
should  follow  lies  along  these  lines:  (1)  We 
must  not  resume  testing,  certainly  not  at 
this  time,  and  preferably  not  before  the 
Soviets  restime  testing;  (2)  we  must  con- 
tinue the  Geneva  talks  even  If  a  temporary 
recall  of   our   delegates   is   required — but   a 


permament  walkout  must  be  left  to  the  So- 
vletF;  (3)  we  mxist  expound  and  publicize 
the  Western  case  by  laying  it  before  the 
world  and  the  United  Natioris,  vtith  com- 
plete honesty,  to  make  clear  where  responsi- 
bility for  this  failure  and  for  its  potentially 
fateful  consequences  lies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1961] 
Negotiating  With  Russia 

President  Kennedy  Is  right  to  keep  on  try- 
ing to  get  a  cease-fire  in  Laos  and  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement  by  negoUatlon  with  the 
Russians.  The  Republican  brinkmanship  of 
Senator  Dirksen,  Representative  Hai.leck 
and  other  party  leaders  Is  dangerous. 

This  Is  the  difference  between  having  the 
responsibility  of  power  and  enjoying  the 
blithe  Irresponsibility  of  opp>osltlon.  To  take 
vigorous  moves  In  Laos  and  Geneva,  as  the 
Republicans  suggest,  would  be  to  lose  the 
position  we  now  have  of  seeking  recognizably 
excellent  alms  by  peaceful  negotiation.  It 
Is  not  as  If  all  recourse  to  discussion  were 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  speaking  yesterday  to  a 
newspaper  group  In  Washington,  said  he 
hopes  that  the  press  will  try  to  awaken  pub- 
lic recognition  of  "what  a  long  task  lies  be- 
fore us"  and  "how  long  must  be  our  view, 
how  patient  and  p>er8everlng  we  must  be." 
Judging  from  the  Dirksen-Halleck  comments, 
the  President  might  better  have  addressed 
his  words  to  some   Members   of   Congress 

The  worst  advice  of  all  from  the  Repub- 
licans Is  that  the  United  States  should  quit 
wasting  energy  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  alternative  to  negotia- 
tion Is  action.  The  risks  that  actions  can 
bring  In  this  thermonuclear  world  are  so 
great  that  they  are  Justifiable  only  as  a  last 
resort.  They  should  not  and — one  may  be 
sure — they  will  not  be  shirked  In  the  last 
resort.  That  would  be  appeasement,  which 
is  the  worst  solution.  But  meanwhile 
nothing  is  to  be  lost  by  negotiation  so  long 
as  the  adversary  knows  that  you  are  strong 
and  that  you  can  be  pushed  only  so  far. 

A  U.S.  President  has  to  keep  the  fate  of  his 
country  and,  nowadays,  of  the  world  in  mind. 
The  Russians  have  their  way  of  negotiating. 
It  Is  an  Interminable,  bafflng,  exasperating 
way,  conducted  with  doubletalk — but  It  Is 
still  negotiation:  and  It  will  register  and 
operate  when  Soviet  interests  lead  or  force 
the  Russians  Into  a  position  where  they  will 
come  to  terms.  They  are  more  likely  to 
make  an  agreement  If  they  find  Americans 
united  behind  their  President  in  the  quest 
for  peace  with  freedom. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  1961] 

Kennedy  Policy — Patience  on  Ncclear 

Arms 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washincton,  June  13. — President  Kennedy 
Is  taking  an  extremely  cautious  line  about 
renewing  underground  nuclear  tests.  The 
Russians  have  been  making  a  mockery  of  the 
test-ban  talks  In  Geneva,  and  the  powerful 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  In  Congress 
has  been  pressing  the  President  to  renew  the 
testing.  Yet  he  Is  not  convinced  that  a  case 
has  yet  been  made  for  testing,  despite  the 
provocations  to  do  so,  and  he  is  therefore 
urging  more  patience  on  his  colleagues. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  President  Is  still  hopeful  despite 
his  failure  to  budge  Khrushchev  in  Vienna 
that  the  Russians  will  In  due  course  agree  to 
a  limited  disarmament  treaty  and  Inspected 
test  ban. 

Progress  was  being  made  In  this  direction 
until  shortly  after  Khrushchev's  last  trip  to 
Peiplng.  Thereafter,  the  Moscow  line  hard- 
ened, and  this  has  given  weight  to  well  sub- 
stantiated reports  reaching  this  Government 
from  Hong  Kong  that  Mao  Tse-tung  exacted 
a   promise  from  Khrushchev  not  to  sign  a 
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test  ban  treaty  at  least  for  a  stipulated    bur 
unknown,  period  of  time 

Second.  Washington  needs  more  time  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  what  it  has  been 
proposing  and  how  Its  proposals  have  been 
rejected  month  ^fter  month  In  the  last 
few  months  there  has  been  increasing  un- 
derstanding in  the  world  r,f  the  American 
position.  Once  the  United  States  redui  ed 
Its  proposals  to  treaty  form  and  ni odmed 
its  demands  from  20  inspections  a  year  to 
12.  at  least  the  Allied  Governments  and  the 
serious  newspapers  of  the  West  were  finally 
convinced  that  Washington  not  only  wanted 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  but  had  proposed 
a  reasonable  treaty  to  this  end. 

There  Is  less  understanding,  however.  In 
the  public  at  large  The  Soviet  proposals 
are  simple  and  appeal  to  wishful  thinking: 
ban  the  bomb  they  say.  and  disarm  every- 
one, indiscriminately,  to  deal  not  with  the 
desires  uf  men  alone,  but  with  the  realities 
of  controlling  the  system,  so  that  It  will 
really  work  m  safety. 

Such  an  tirgument.  however,  is  compli- 
cated, and  when  the  only  alternative  to 
endless  negotiation  Is  a  threat  to  start  nu- 
clear testing  and  continue  the  arms  race. 
this  puts  the  United  States  in  the  unpopular 
position  of  talking  about  more  arms  while 
the  Russians  merely  go  on  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  arms. 

Finally  the  President  has  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  antiiestlng  and  antiarms  race 
senuments  in  allied  countries,  particularly 
Britain,  so  his  decision  for  the  moment  is 
to  go  on  talking  about  a  test  ban  in  Geneva, 
and  to  go  forward  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
armament talks  with  the  Russians  here  next 
week. 

THE     OTHER      SIDE 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  and 
nobody  knows  how  long  It  will  last.  For 
there  itre  powerful  .irguments  on  the  other 
side. 

First  the  policy  of  going  along  despite 
Soviet  obstruction  puts  the  United  States 
in  the  position  once  more  of  the  lady  who 
vowed  she'd  ne'er  consent,  but  consented 
anyway  This  is  becoming  a  habit  around 
here 

Second,  testing  In  outer  space  is  probably 
necessary  to  the  develupment  of  an  eCTectlve 
defense  against  intercontinental  ballistics 
.^ltsslles. 

Third,  there  is  a  genuine  fear  among  re- 
sponsible members  of  this  administration 
that  the  Russians  may  be  testing  during  the 
ban.  while  we  are  not.  and  that  this,  if  true. 
would  give  them  a  critical  advantage  in  the 
development  of  the  latest  monster'  the  so- 
called  neutron  bomb,  which  would  cost  less, 
avoid  radioactive  fallout,  and  could  be  used 
discrlminately  on  the  battlefield 

The  mam  question  the  President  has  put 
to  his  advisers  is  whether  the  secvirlty  of 
the  United  States  is  impaired  by  the  present 
uninspected  test  ban.  and  nobody  hits  been 
able  to  dem.on.strate  to  his  .satisfaction  that 
It  has.  Many  people  here  have  their  suspi- 
cions that  the  Russians  are  testing  and 
therefore  that  the  security  of  the  country 
may  be  endangered  but  they  cannot  prove  it. 
Accordingly  the  Pre.'.ident  has  decided  on 
giving  the  talks  another  chance.  He  went 
over  this  again  today  with  his  disarmament 
fidviser,  John  J  McCioy,  and  while  the  Presi- 
dent may  recall  his  Ambas.sador  in  Geneva. 
.Arthur  Dean.  In  order  to  demonstrate  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Soviet  Government's 
negative  attitude  toward  the  talks,  the  de- 
cision for  the  present  is  to  persevere  despite 
all  the  pressures  and  frustrations,  and  to 
increase  the  publicity  on  why  Washington 
Is  taking  this  line. 

Mr  CLARK  Madam  President.  I 
.->iiould  like  to  refer  also  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Edward  R  Murrow,  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  on  Meet 


the  Pres.s  last  Sunday  that  the  USIA  had 
polls  indicating  the  impact  on  world 
opinion  of  a  rt'.sumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, and  that  the  results  of  those  polls, 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal, 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  President 
for  consideration.  I  would  venture  a 
^'uess  that  those  polls  indicate  that  a 
nation  which  resumed  testing  would  suf- 
fer a  severe  setback  in  world  opinion, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
release  the  results  of  the  polls  in  due 
course. 

The  editorials  I  have  offered  for  the 
Record  take  the  view  that  to  break  ofT 
negotiations  and  to  resume  testing  would 
be  a  tremendous  psychological  shock  and 
that  it  would  inevitably  turn  world  opin- 
ion aeainst  as  at  a  time  when  even  the 
neutrals  are  shying  away  from  the 
Soviets,  I  fully  recoRnize  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  claim  liberty  of  action  with 
respect  to  nuclear  testing:  but  I  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  restraint  in  this  regard.  I  for 
one  shall  support  him,  and  not  join  the 
outcry  of  those  who  advise  him  immedi- 
ately to  break  off  negotiation's,  with  the 
inevitable  advor.se  result  this  will  have 
on  our  influencp  throughout  the  world. 
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OUR   POLICY    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
CUBA 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  Pi-esident.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  our 
past  policy  and  our  future  policy  with 
respect  U>  Cuba  I  do  so  becau.se  a  tele- 
vision program  on  which  my  colleague. 
Senator  Scott,  and  I  had  as  our  guest 
Reprp.=;enUtive  William  E.  Miller 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  received  widespread  na- 
tional newspaper  publicity.  It  is  desir- 
able on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  respect  to  my  own 
views  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
tran.script  of  the  television  program 
participated  in  by  Senator  Scott,  Repre- 
sentative Miller,  and  me  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  \.  > 

Mr.  CLARK,  During  the  course  of 
that  program.  Chairman  Miller  stated: 

The  tragic  mistake  In  Cuba  that  President 
Kennedv  made  was  when  he  rescinded  and 
revoked  the  Eisenhower  plan  to  have  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  protected  by  Ameri- 
can  airpower 

On  the  same  program,  my  colleague. 
Senator  Scott,  stated  that  the  Cuban 
invasion  did  not  succeed  becau.se  the 
Pre.sident  "failed  to  support  the  Cubans 
with  American  naval  forces,  American 
supplies,  and  .A.merican  airpower." 

What  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
regarding  Cuba''  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  as  yet  had  the  whole  story  told. 
I  have  .>M)me  rea.son  to  believe,  however, 
that  two  reports,  both  made  last  month 
in  this  regard,  are  substantially  accu- 
rate I  quote  the  first  from  Newsweek 
magazine  of  May  1,  1961.     Referring  to 


the   plans   for   attack    on    Cuba.   News- 
week said : 

Over  the  months  a  plan  of  atUck  began  to 
take  shape.  At  one  point  Blssells  group 
proposed  that  the  United  States  provide  air 
and  naval  cover  for  landing,  but  that  only 
Cuban  exiles  be  permitted  to  go  ashore  in 
the  first  waves  If  the  exiles  couldn't  suc- 
ceed on  their  own.  American  forces  would  be 
landed.  President  Elsenhower  vetoed  this 
plan,  at  least  temporarily.  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  incidentally,  argued  In  favor 
of  It. 

A  report  published  in  US.  News  & 
World  Report  of  May  15,  1961.  .stated: 

A  check  In  Washington  brought  this  ex- 
planation The  Elsenhower  administration's 
plan  for  backing  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  In- 
cluded a  recommendation  for  an  "air  cap" 
to  be  provided  by  US  Navy  Jets,  carrier 
based.  In  military  parlance  an  air  cap 
means  limited  air  cover  for  ships  and  land- 
ing craft  This  fact  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Cubans 

Mr  Kennedy,  however,  early  In  April  de- 
clared there  would  be  no  direct  U.S.  jjartlcl- 
patlon  In  an  attack  on  Cuba  When  the 
flnal  Invasion  plan  was  drawn,  there  was  no 
provision  for  an  air  cap  This  decision.  It 
appears,  was  never  reported  to  the  Cubans, 
who  W3nt  into  battle  expecting  support  that 
never  came. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  believe  that  this  might 
be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  see  if  we 
cannot  .set  the  record  straight  between 
my  senior  colleague  and  myself  As  the 
Senator  recalls,  the  whole  question  of 
the  Cuban  invasion  was  raised  in  the 
beginning  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  when  he  said  at  page 
8  of  this  transcript: 

The  whole  Cuban  policy  resulted  from  a 
plan  conceived  by  Mr  Elsenhower,  known 
in  full  by  Nixon,  although  the  knowledge 
was  denied  by  him  In  the  campaign,  which 
called  for  the  violation  of  our  treaties,  the 
violation  of  our  agreement  with  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  and  going  in 
with  American  troops  to  Cuba. 

Without  continuing,  the  quotation 
which  the  Senator  has  read  from  the 
magazine  seems  to  imply  just  the  op- 
pasite.  that  President  Eisenhower  at  one 
point  is  supposed  to  have  planned  a 
naval  CAP,  or  naval  close  air  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Let  me  refresh  the 
Senators  recollection  by  reading  what 
I  said : 

At  one  point  Blssell's  group  proposed  that 
the  United  States  provide  air  and  naval  cover 
for  landing,  but  that  only  Cuban  exiles  be 
permitted  to  go  ashore  In  the  first  waves  If 
the  exiles  couldn't  succeed  on  their  own. 
American  forces  would  be  landed 

In  fairness,  I  continued : 

President  Elsenhower  vetoed  this  plan,  at 
least  temporarily  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon,  incidentally,  argued  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senator  is  arguing 
that  President  Eisenhower  wanted  to  use 
or  favored  the  use  of  American  troops, 
or  that  he  did  not.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  comment  on  that,  since  I  have 
a  further  comment  to  make? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  I  should  be  happy 
to  comment  on  that  statement.  In  my 
present  judgment — and  I  have  no  way  of 


proving  it — such  a  plan  was  proposed  at 
a  high  level  by  the  CIA.  I  suspect,  al- 
though I  do  not  know,  since  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA  Is  a  four-star  general. 
Gen,  C.  P.  Cabell,  that  this  plan  was  dis- 
cussed, at  least  informally,  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  only  commonscnse  that  they  should 
do  so.     I  do  not  know  that. 

I  now  believe,  as  this  article  states, 
that  this  particular  plan  was  vetoed  tem- 
porarily by  President  Eisenhower,  but 
the  planning  went  ahead  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  action  might  be  the 
end  result,  and  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  be  air  and  naval  protection  right 
down  to  the  time  when  President  Ken- 
nedy revoked  that  determination.  That 
is  my  best  judgment  now  as  to  what  the 
facts  were. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator,  be- 
cau.se  he  has  come  around  to  something 
which  I  think  is  pretty  close  to  what  ac- 
tually happened. 

I  am  authorized  to  say,  after  checking 
with  sources  very  close  to  the  former 
President  and  the  former  Vice  President, 
that  actually  during  the  Presidency  of 
President  Eisenhower  no  plans  had  been 
finally  formalized  for  the  invasion  of 
Cuba;  that  Cuban  refugees  had  asked 
for  help:  and  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  considering  various  plans  by  which 
they  would  be  given  help,  which  Involved 
the  planning  of  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  by 
Cuban  refugees. 

Under  President  Eisenhower,  these 
plans  had  not  been  finalized,  and  the 
leader  of  such  a  projected,  prospective 
invasion  had  not,  in  fact,  been  chosen. 

I  am  also  authorized  to  say  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  never  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  an  amphibious  landing 
in  Cuba  without  air  cover.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  approval 
of  a  plan  of  invasion,  because  the  au- 
thorities had  not  reached  a  point,  with 
respect  to  naval  support,  logistics,  and 
air  cover,  where  they  could  finalize  such 
a  plan,  since  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  had  not  been  agreed  upon, 
and  no  flnal  plan  had  been  agreed  upon, 
I  make  that  part  of  my  comment  on  the 
highest  authority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly,  so  that  I  may  see 
if  otir  minds  have  reached  an  accord? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
anything  Uie  Senator  has  said,  but  I 
wonder  if  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
CIA  and  Defense  planning  was  con- 
6tantl>'  going  forward,  looking  to  an  in- 
vasion of  Cuba,  headed  by  Cuban  ref- 
ugees, supported,  as  the  planning  went, 
by  air  cover  and  by  U.S.  naval  logistical 
units  to  help  them  and  supply  them; 
and  that  shortly  after  President  Kennedy 
took  oflBce,  he  was  faced  with  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  to  let  the  planning 
go  forward  to  consummation,  whether 
he  would  abandon  the  plan,  or  whether 
he  would  change  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  answer  in  this 
way.  The  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  which  refers  to  the  specific 
complaint  by  Representative  Miller 
that  President  Kennedy  rescinded  and 
revoked  the  Eisenhower  plan  to  have 
the   Cuban   freedom   fighters  protected 


by  American  airpower.     The  Washing- 
ton Post  says  this  happens  to  be  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  the  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  13,  1961? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  our 
remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Teagic  Mistake? 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Representative  William 
E.  Miller,  has  broken  the  unwritten  polit- 
ical truce  about  Cuba  with  his  charge  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  perpetrated  "an 
American  tragedy."  Mr.  Miller's  specific 
complaint — that  President  Kennedy  "re- 
scinded wad  revoked  the  Elsenhower  plan  to 
have  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  protected 
by  American  airpower" — happens  to  be 
true.  But  did  this,  and  the  announcement 
that  no  American  forces  would  take  part, 
constitute  the  ghastly  mistake  which  Mr. 
MiLLEX  professes  to  see? 

In  the  clarity  of  hindsight  there  were 
enough  mistakes  to  fill  a  couple  of  political 
war  chests,  and  perhaps  In  the  Immediate 
sense  the  failure  to  use  American  airpower 
was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Kennedy's  order.  It 
seems  plain,  removed  whatever  chance  there 
might  have  been  for  a  badly  conceived  plan 
to  succeed.  All  questions  of  treaties  and 
International  opinion  apart,  if  the  plan  had 
worked  militarily — and  the  If  Is  a  big  one — 
many  of  the  misgivings  might  have  been 
swept  away.  The  United  States  received  vir- 
tually as  much  blame  as  It  would  have  re- 
ceived If  It  had  committed  Its  own  forces. 

But  that  argument  assu:nes  that  a  military 
operation  alone  In  Cuba  would  have  guaran- 
teed the  overthrow  of  the  Communist  satel- 
lite which  Fidel  Castro  has  been  building. 
A  far  more  persuasive  argument  on  ttie  other 
side  of  the  case  has  been  made  by  Theodore 
Draper  In  his  admirable  review  of  events  in 
Cuba.  In  his  article  in  Encounter,  re- 
printed In  the  New  Leader,  he  notes: 

"The  Elsenhower  administration  had  not 
given  the  underground  priority,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  ruled  out  full-scale  In- 
tervention. 

"Yet,  short  of  the  Castro  regime's  collapse 
at  the  first  blow  from  the  outside,  the  Inva- 
sion required  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  pop- 
ular support  or  an  ever-Increasing  measure 
of  American  suppoi-t.  An  Invasion  force 
which  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Castro 
without  a  demonstrative  show  of  popular 
support  could  only  have  riiled  Cuba  In  a 
state  of  perpetual  clvU  war  or  as  a  thinly 
disguised  American  occupation.  At  best  It 
would  have  postponed  another  outbreak  of 
ndellsmo  for  a  few  months  or  years.  At 
worst.  It  could  have  made  Cuba  Into  another 
Algeria." 

What  Is  significant  Is  that  the  Republican 
leadership.  Judged  by  Mr.  Miller's  charges, 
evidently  has  concluded  that  there  Is  a  pop- 
ular Issue  here  in  berating  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
his  decision  not  to  Intervene  directly.  And 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  political  debate  on  this 
point,  then  some  further  considerations 
ought  to  come  Into  the  discussion. 

Mr  Draper,  who  himself  has  no  Illusions 
about  the  menacing  nature  of  the  regime  In 
Cuba,  reports  that  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  as  early  as  April  1959,  WTote  a  memo- 
randum advocating  the  training  of  guerrilla 
forces  to  overthrow  Castro.  Mr.  Nixon  also 
Is  said  by  others  to  have  argued  with  the 
Elsenhower  administration  for  an  Invasion 
with  the  support  of  American  ground  troops 
If  necessary. 

Yet  when  Mr  Kennedy,  during  the  polit- 
ical   campaign    last   fall,    advocated    helping 


antl-Castro  forces  Inside  and  outside  Cuba. 
Mr.  Nixon  termed  the  recommendation  dan- 
gerously Irresponsible.  He  cited  five  treaties 
and  the  U.N.  Charter  In  which  this  country 
has  undertaken  not  to  Intervene,  and  he 
added: 

■  If  we  were  to  follow  that  recommenda- 
tion (of  Mr.  Kennedy)  we  would  lose  all  of 
our  friends  In  Latin  America,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  condemned  In  the  United  Nations 
and  we  probably  would  not  accomplish  our 
objective." 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  last  October.  If  Mr. 
Miller  Is  now  inviting  a  full  postmortem.  It 
will  be  indeed  Instructive  to  have  all  the 
facts  come  out 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Washington  Post  says  it  happens  to 
be  true  that  President  Kennedy  "re- 
scinded and  revoked  the  Eisenhower 
plan  to  have  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
protected  by  American  airpower."  that 
statement  is  not  accurate.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  statement  "protected  by 
American  airpower,"  the  planning  had 
not  reached  the  point  where  there  had 
been  a  final  decision  about  the  use  of 
U.S.  naval  forces  or  U.S.  airpower  or 
Cuban  airpower.  or  a  combination  of 
both,  because  at  that  point  the  logistics 
had  not  been  completed,  and  the  leader 
of  the  invasion  forces,  if  it  were  to  take 
place,  had  not  been  chosen. 

But,  as  I  said.  President  Eisenhower 
would  not  have  invaded  Cuba — would 
not  have  supported  an  invasion  of 
Cuba — with  any  American  commitment 
whatsoever  unless  such  an  invasion  had 
been  accompanied  by  air  cover.  I  wish 
to  empha.<;ize  that  the  use  of  day  air 
cover  had  not  been  finally  decided. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not.  that  the  invasion  was  sup- 
ported by  air  cover,  but  that  the  air 
cover  was  entirely  inadequate"' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  air  cover  was  with- 
drawn by  President  Kermedy,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  I  must 
differ  with  my  colleague.  If  he  will  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  on  the  days  of 
the  invasion,  he  will  see  that  some 
B-26's  did  protect  the  landing;  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  knock  out  the 
Cuban  airpower;  but  that  they  were  shot 
down  by  a  number  of  jet  trainers  which 
the  United  States  had  given  to  the 
Batista  administration.  This  informa- 
tion was  published  in  the  newspapers. 

M:  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  care 
to  comment  on  the  statement  that  air 
cover  for  the  invaision  forces  was  with- 
drawn by  President  Kennedys  order 
during  the  nighttime  or  before  morning, 
and  that  the  President  said.  "I  accept 
full  responsibility  for  this."  Am  I  wrong 
about  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not;  but 
from  other  facts  I  know,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  statement  to  be  a 
fact. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  as- 
sert that  the  air  cover  was  supplied  by 
Cuban  counterrevolutionary  forces;  and 
if  so.  does  the  Senator  assert  that  there 
were  any  Americans  in  the  air  cover? 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  I  shall  have  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  be- 
cause the  information  which  I  have  on 
this  subject  has  been  made  available  to 
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me  through  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
:t .  and  I  have  been  very  careful  in  the 
colloquy  so  far  not  to  make  any  state- 
ment which  is  not  based  on  newspaper 
reports  which  are  available  to  all. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senator  to  read 
the  transcript  of  the  testimony  which  is 
available  to  all  Senators  in  the  Com- 
natt^e  on  Foreign  Relations;  but  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  comment  on  it.  and  I 
cannot  and  will  not  make  any  reference 
to  that  testimony.  However.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  bf"  enlightened  if  he 
read  it 

Mr  SCOTT  I  respect  the  Senator's 
feeUngs  on  that  point.  He  is.  of  course, 
correct  But  I  am  not  bound;  I  have 
not  had  acce.ss  to  the  secret  information. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  access 
to  it;  all  Senators  do 

Mr  SCOTT  Wiun  1  say  I  have  not 
had  access  to  it.  I  mean  in  the  sense 
that  I  have  not  exercised  my  right  to 
access  to  any  secret  information  in  either 
this  or  the  other  body,  whether  avail- 
able in  committee  or  not 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  sources 
which  I  believe,  that  the  invading  forces 
went  into  the  Bay  of  Pigs  that  night 
fully  expecting  air  cover:  that  the  air 
cover  was  to  consist  of  B-26  planes,  and 
perhaps  other  planes,  manned  largely 
by  Cuban  pilots,  but  including  some 
American  pilots  for  guidance  and  exper- 
tise: that  when  Mr  Adlai  Stevenson 
heard  of  that  in  tl"ie  middle  of  the  night, 
he  made  a  statement  to  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  that  such  air 
cover  would  seriously  impede  his  negotia- 
tions having  to  do  with  Laos  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  world:  and  that  Mr. 
Steven.son  then  f!ew.  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  Washington  and  consulted 
with,  I  am  advised,  Chester  Bowles,  who 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

My  information  is,  further,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  urged  that  the  air  cover  not 
be  furnished:  that  the  order  to  supply 
the  air  cover  was  revoked :  and  that 
when  the  Cuban  forces  in  the  daytime 
endeavored  to  con.solidate  the  beach- 
head, they  ran  out  of  weapons  and  food 
at  a  certain  time  later  that  day. 

However,  air  cover,  in  fact,  was  not 
furnished.  The  Senator  may  be  right: 
Some  planes  may  hav*^  been  involved, 
but  full  and  adequate  air  cover  had 
been,  according  to  my  information, 
promised  the  invaditm  forces:  and  that 
promise  was  revoked  during  the  night — 
at  least  in  part — on  the  plea  of  Mr 
Stevenson,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  say  I  wish  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  what  I  say,  for  my  lips  are  sealed. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  information 
which  is  not  cla.ssified.  I  state  that  T  do 
believe  the  Senator's  statements  with 
respect  to  Mr  Stevenson  and  Mr 
Bowles  are  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
fiction. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  say  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not  fly  from 
New  York  to  Washington  during  the 
night  after  the  invasion,  and  before  the 
first  light  of  the  next  morning'^ 

Mr.  CLARK  Regretfully.  I  state 
that   I   am  not   at    liberty   to   comment 


any  further  on  the  statements  of  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Of  course  I  would  not 
push  the  Senator  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  only  in  the  middle 
of  my  remarks;  but  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  made  his  allusions  to 
testimony  taken  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Will  he  state  what 
testimony  he  was  referring  to? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  really  think  I  shoiUd 
not  state  that.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
the  Senator,  off  the  floor,  later  on. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  let  me  put 
the  matter  in  my  own  words;  and  then 
the  Senotor  from  Pennsylvania  can  say 
either  'Yes"  or  "No";  One  day,  here  on 
the  floor,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  defend 
against  attacks  made  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  I .  I  particularly  de- 
fended General  Lemnitzer.  Thereafter, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  invited  me 
to  visit  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
which  had  been  taken  there  one  day.  I 
believe,  or  two  days  before.  I  read  that 
testimony.  Is  that  the  testimony  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  referred? 

Mr.  CLA.RK.  I  will  say  that  is  part  of 
the  testimony  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  not  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  testimony  there  might  be 
which  would  relate  specifically  to  the 
point  as  to  whether  air  cover  was  prom- 
ised or  not.  I  shall  not  divulge  anything 
contained  in  that  document,  because,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  it  is  marked  "Top 
Secret."  But  I  think  I  can  say  in  a 
general  way  that  after  reading  that  testi- 
mony, I  felt  perfectly  substantiated  in 
my  defense  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  their  actions  in  this  entire  matter. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  testimony  has  been  given  that  no 
plan  would  ever  have  been  approved 
without  the  understanding  that  air  cover 
and  sea  or  naval  backup  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details: 
but  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  time  has 
to  come — and  ha.s  to  come  rather  soon — 
when  the  responsibility  for  calling  off 
air  cover  and  naval  backup  must  be  taken 
by  someone,  becau.se  I  am  convinced, 
after  having  talked  with  Cubans  who 
participated  in  the  invasion  and  after 
having  talked  with  persons  who  helped 
plan  it  and  with  officials  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, that  such  was  planned,  was 
ordered,  and  was  understood  to  have 
been  available,  but  was  called  off. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  do  not  care 
to  divulge  the  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  this  sort:  but  these 
are  statements  which  have  been  in  the 
press,  and  have  never  been  denied  by 
anyone  in  the  administration. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  helpful,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, if  a  white  paper  were  issued  on 
this  matter,  now  that  it  is  fading  into 
the  past     But  I  do  not  feel  free  to  make 


any  comment  on  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  because  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
not  indirectly  to  reveal  anything  which 
I  do  not  have  a  right  to  reveal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say.  in 
conclusion,  that,  having  great  confidence 
in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  having 
confidence  in  the  CIA  at  certain  levels, 
and  having  confidence  in  the  militai-y 
judgment  of  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  plan  of  invasion  such  as 
the  one  which  was  used  in  Cuba  would 
ever  have  progressed  past  the  planning 
stage  if  the  essentials  of  amphibious 
landing  had  not  been  promised,  namely, 
air  support — and  in  this  respect,  I  under- 
stand It  to  be  om-  aircraft,  not  obsolete 
aircraft — if  the  need  were  there,  and 
naval  backup. 

I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  In 
the  world  but  that  that  promise  was 
made,  and  that  it  was  understood  by 
the  Cubans  to  have  existed,  when  they 
stepped  off  their  landing  barges  in  the 
invasion. 

As  the  Senator  has  suggested.  I  believe 
it  would  be  very,  very  useful  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  we  knew  who — and  I  am 
not  convinced  that  it  was  President  Ken- 
nedy; I  am  convinced  it  was  someone 
else,  who  would  bend  their  knee  to  any 
enemy — urged  the  decision  to  call  off 
air  support  and  naval  backup.  I  think 
this  information  has  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people;  and  I  would 
urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
declassify  the  information  which  would 
indicate  the  responsible  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again  I  say  I  do  not 
feel  free  to  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said;  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show  clearly  that  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment both  with  respect  to  the  facts  and 
with  respect  to  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  from  them.  I  urge  my  friend  not 
to  press  me  any  further  in  regard  to 
information  that  I  may  not  discuss. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  is 
on  very,  very  touchy  and  serious  ground 
if  he  proposes  to  defend — and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  for  him  to  attempt  to 
do  so — with  language  which  he  cannot 
produce,  against  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  against  the  invasion  and 
against  the  way  it  was  carried  out.  and 
which  have  been  fairly  well  substan- 
tiated, I  believe,  by  the  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  administration;  and  if  the 
Senator  is  speakmg  for  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  unwise  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  ask  him  to  perform  this  al- 
most impossible  task,  unless  he  comes 
armed  with  statements  to  substantiate 
what  he  can  only  believe  to  be  his  own 
personal  opinion  in  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mine  has  passed  my  personal  opinion, 
because  I  have  read  some  of  the  docu- 
ments. I  shall  not  go  into  detail  about 
them;  I  refuse  to  do  so  But  I  have  read 
some  of  the  documents;  and  I  have 
talked  to  persons  who  were  there,  and  I 
have  talked  to  persons  who  were  shot  at 
there,  and  they  have  told  me  about  these 
matters.  In  fact,  1  hour  ago  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  Cuban  who  participated  in  the 
invasion;  and  1  hour  ago  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  Cuban  whose  son  is  in  jail  in 
Cuba :  and  these  men  are  not  telling  me 
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fairy  tales  about  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  promises  made  by  the  United 
States. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  that,  brave  as  he  is  in  tak- 
ing on  the  defense  of  the  administra- 
tion, he  is  speaking  "with  the  wind,  '  so 
to  speak,  when  he  cannot  divulge  his 
sources  of  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  entered  the  Chamber 
after  I  had  spoken  for  approximately 
7  minutes  on  the  Cuban  situation,  and 
after  I  had  been  interrogated  by  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Scott  I,  and  when  1  was 
responding  to  that  interrogation.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  had  been  in  the 
Chamber  earlier,  he  would  have  known — 
as  he  will  know  when  he  reads  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  tomorrow — that  I 
did  not  make  the  slightest  reference  to 
any  official  documentation;  that  I  was 
speaking  largely  by  way  of  parenthesis 
atKjut  the  entire  matter  of  how  we  came 
to  go  into  Cuba;  that  I  relied  on  two  ac- 
counts— one  in  Newsweek  magazine,  and 
the  other  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, both  of  which  I  quoted;  that  I  was 
referring  to  a  television  broadcast  be- 
tween my  colleague  [Mr.  Scott]  and  my- 
self, on  which  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  as  our  guest;  and 
that  my  entire  speech  arose  out  of  that 
telecast  and  the  publicity  attendant  on 
It  in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  other 
newspapers. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  administration  has  not  asked 
me  to  make  this  speech,  and  does  not 
know  I  am  making  it.  I  am  making  it 
solely  to  set  the  record  straight  in  Penn- 
sylvania, between  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Scott  1  and  myself,  by  reason  of  what 
has  appeared  in  the  press;  and  I  was 
drawn  reluctantly — and  now  I  must  in- 
sist on  withdrawing  from  it — into  any 
discussion  of  either  secret  information 
or  matters  which  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has.  through  misunderstanding, 
brought  into  the  debate,  and  which — 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  having  for  him 
the  high  regard  that  I  do— I  know  he 
would  not  have  endeavored  to  bring  in- 
to the  debate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  Senator  comment  on  a  docu- 
ment mentioned  by  his  colleague  (Mr. 
ScoTT  1 ;  and  I  wondered  whether  it  was 
the  same  document  as  the  one  which  I. 
myself,  had  seen.  But  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  Senator  any  further;  I  shall 
listen  to  the  remainder  of  his  speech 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOrr  I  agree  that  my  col- 
league has  not  made  any  mention  what- 
ever of  any  secret  or  classified  docu- 
ments, and  certainly  I  would  not  press 
him  further  in  that  sensitive  area. 

I  would  merely  join  him  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  high  lime  that  some  w-hite 
paper  be  issued,  sc  as  to  state  exactly 
what  did  happen  in  connection  with  the 
invasion  of  Cuba.  b«'cause  we  are  getting 
into  a  rather  unfortunate  situation, 
which  I  did  not  initiate — as  my  colleague 
knows,  but  which  developed  as  a  result 


of  a  colloquy  between  Representative 
Miller  and  my  colleague  !Mr.  Clark), 
and  later  I  made  certain  comments. 

But  all  of  us  are  now  getting  involved 
in  the  question  as  to  what  President 
Eisenhower  would  have  done,  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did  or  did  not  do,  and 
all  of  us  are  speaking  without  access  to 
all  the  facts,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  they  are  not 
available.  I  agree  with  him  that  a  white 
paper  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  I 
think  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  goes  right  and  what  goes 
wrong  with  their  Government's  activi- 
ties. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  situation  was  not 
brought  out  by  the  State  Department 
documents  until  about  10  or  more  years 
after  the  event.  Certain  treaties  and 
conferences  have  not  yet  been  revealed 
in  full  more  than  15  years  after  the 
event. 

There  is  so  much  speculation,  and.  I 
am  afraid,  leading  to  recrimination, 
which  I  think  is  regrettable,  that  per- 
haps a  full  and  frank  statement  as  to 
who  did  what  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion would  be  most  helpful  to  all  the 
American  people,  so  we  can.  with  that 
knowledge,  avoid  a  similar  disaster  on 
some  future  occasion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  my  colleague's 
comments,  and  I  would  now  ask  him  if 
he  would  indulge  me  until  I  finish  my 
quite  brief  remarks,  at  the  end  of  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  Chairman 
Millers  statement  on  our  television 
program  to  the  effect  that  the  tragic 
mistake  in  Cuba  that  President  Kennedy 
made  was  when  he  rescinded  and  re- 
voked the  Eisenhower  plan  to  have  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  protected  by 
American  airpower  and  to  the  statement 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  on  the  same  broad- 
cast, that  the  Cuban  invasion  did  not 
succeed  because  the  President  failed  to 
suppwDrt  the  Cubans  with  American  na- 
val forces.  American  supplies,  and  Amer- 
ican air  cover. 

With  all  deference  to  my  colleague 
and  Representative  Miller,  in  my  opin- 
ion, belligerent  statements  such  as  these, 
which  have  been  echoed,  unfortunately, 
by  other  Republicans  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  other  body,  do  a  double  dis- 
service to  the  United  States. 

First,  they  weaken  our  country's  claim 
to  moral  leadership  in  the  international 
community — a  community  filled  witJi  na- 
tions smaller  and  less  powerful  than 
our  own.  They  indicate  a  callous  will- 
ingness to  ignore  both  our  own  criminal 
code  sanctions  against  fostering  foreign 
invasions  on  U.S.  soil  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Charter  declara- 
tion that  no  state  or  group  of  states  has 
the  right  to  intervene  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state. 

Useful  reminders  of  our  treaty  and 
legal  obligations  against  direct  or  indi- 
rect unilateral  militarj-  action  have  been 
made  in  recent  written  articles  by  two 
prominent  Republicans.  Mr.  Arthur  Lar- 
son, a  distinguished  former  member  of 


the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  Mr. 
John  V.  Lindsay,  a  very  able  young  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  New  York. 
The  criminal  code  section  makes  it 
very  clear  that  anyone  who  ever,  directly 
or  indirectly,  fosters  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  a  rebeUion  against  any 
other  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  at  war  is  guilty  of  a  criminal 
action  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

I  have  already  read  the  excerpt  from 
the  Tieaty  of  Organization  of  American 
States  Charter,  which,  of  course,  hav- 
ing been  confirmed  by  this  body,  is  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Second,  such  statements  of  sound  and 
fury  divert  our  attention  from  the  main 
task  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
and  all  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere:  The  task 
of  assisting  them  to  escape  from  the 
shackles  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  despair 
which  now  surround  and  form  the  breed- 
ing grounds  for  extremism. 

I  turn  now  to  the  future  of  our  Cuban 
policy.  We  should  all  heed  the  advice 
that  President  Frondizi  gave  to  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  last  week,  when  he 
said: 

The  best  answer  to  the  threat  of  Dr.  Castro 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  a  sustained 
program  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  on  a  country-by-country 
basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  bearing  the  byline  of  Edward  C. 
Burks,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  9  issue  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  with  a  Buenos  Aires  date- 
line, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print(  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Argentines  Tell  Stevenson  tJNrrED  States 
Should  End  Spotlight  on  Castro — Hold 
Best   Answer   to    Cuban    Would    Be   Sus- 


tained Aid  Program  for  Latin   Amf31ICA 
2-Day  Talks   End 


'T 


(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  June  8 — The  Argentine 
Government  Is  telling  AcJIp.I  E.  Stevenson  that 
the  United  i^tates  should  stop  putting  a 
theatrical  spotlight  on  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
of  Cuba  by  arguing  with  or  about  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  on  the  second  leg  of  his 
Latin  American  tour  as  President  Kennedy's 
special  representative,  concluded  his  2-day 
talks  with  President  Arturo  Frondizi  in  an 
overtime  session  today. 

The  Argentines  described  the  talks  as  very 
fruitful  and  appeared  enthusiastic  over  hav- 
ing put  across  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  the 
U.S.  delegate  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
main  economic  and  political  points  they 
wi.shed  to  make. 

The  best  answer  to  the  threat  of  Dr.  Castro 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a  sustained 
program  of  US.  economic  aid  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  the  Argentines  emphasized. 

The  Argentines  favor  isolating  Premier 
Castro  and  his  revolution  by  a  program  of 
economic  development  that  would  show  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  under  the  demo- 
cratic system. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  indicated 
disapproval  of  Joint  steps  by  Latin  American 
nations  against  Dr.  Castro,  such  as  severance 
of  relations  or  economic  sanctions,  on  the 
ground  tlxat  such  action  would  win  sympathy 
for  him. 
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Tlie  Government  Is  also  i?olntini?  out  Its 
view  tiiat  continuation  of  the  debate  between 
Washington  and  Havana  would  play  Into  Dr 
Castro's  hands  because  the  Latin  American 
masses  would  then  tend  to  see  htm  as  the 
underdog  Thus  latent  anti-Yanlceetsm 
cou'.d  easily  be  fanned  into  flame  by  Wash- 
ington, they  contend. 

In  Government  circles  the  feelint;  is  stated 
that  if  the  United  States  would  i^^ore  Dr 
Caatro  he  would  soon  end  up  taikiiig  to  him- 
self and  would  lose  his  Latin  American  audi- 
ence 

It  Is  also  felt  here  that  economically  his 
ree;lme  will  see  hard  tinaes  very  soon  because 
of  the  conviction  that  the  ScAiet  Union  can- 
not or  will  n  Jt  supp^-rt  him  at  long  range 
for  any  great  length  of  time 

Foreign  Minister  Adolf  T  Muglca,  in  a  for- 
mal address  at  a  dlr.ner  honoring  Mr.  Steven- 
eon    spoke    frnnkly  on    several   points. 

He  said  there  had  been  serious  worries 
here  because  the  countries  >f  this  continent. 
also  American,  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  convey  their  impressi  jns  to  President  Kf'n- 
nedy  before  he  went  to  talk  with  Premier 
Khru.shchev  on  subjects  that  have  unde- 
niable efTects  In  Latin  .America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  car  my  colleague  s  attention  to  a 
very  able  column  by  Walter  Lippmann 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Tue.-day.  June  13.  which  ha.s  already 
been  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  .so  I 
shall  not  ask  for  its  insertion  again.  It 
is  entitled    The  Polly  of  Despair." 

Mr.  Lippmann  points  out  that: 

We  have  had  a  run  of  bad  news  and  the 
time  has  come  when  we  mU5t  maXe  up  our 
minds  whether  10  face  u  and  learn  from  it. 
or  to  shrinlc  from  it  into  a  ner.ous  break- 
down with  suicidal  tendenciea. 

He  states : 

There  are  altogether  too  many  ot  US  who 
In  dismay  and  ciis,;:;pointment  arc  ready  to 
admit  that  Khrushche'»  is  right  in  predicting 
that  communism  is  sweeping  the  world  and 
that,  short  of  war  we  have  no  means  of 
stopping  It 

Mr.  Lippm.ann  states  further  that: 
The  moit  of  the  error  is  to  equate,  Instead 
of  to  differentiate  between,  the  communistic 

m.ovement  which  "Aes  alJpKiance  t,,  Moscow 
a:-.d  Peiping  and  the  worldwide  movements 
of  scK:ial  reform  and  social  reform  and  social 
revolution,  whiiih  almost  everywhere  seek  na- 
tional Independence  and  nonaJinement  with 
the  great  powers 

Mr.  Lippmann  continues: 

We  play  right  Into  Mr  Khrtishchev's  hands 
when  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  charge  rather  than  with  the  lead- 
ers of  change. 

Ai^ain  I  share  Mr.  Lippmanns  belief 
that  Cuba  is  not  "tjone"  and  his  belief 
that  Mr  Khrushchev  does  not  beein  to 
think  Cuba  is  a.««  "^one"  as  some  Senators 
thir.k  it  i'^.  For  Cuba  is  as  far  from  Mo.^- 
cow  as  Laos  is  from  Washington.  In 
time,  not  n^ce.ssarily  in  a  very  lona;  time, 
Cuba  will  rejoai  the  community  of 
American  States.  It  *  ill  do  this  because 
it  has  no  other  place  to  go. 

These  are  Mr  Lippmann  s  v  ews  I  am 
ia  accord  with  them 

The  wave  of  Uic  future  U  not  Communibt 

domination  cf  the  ■world.  The  wave  of  tiie 
future  Is  social  reform  and  social  revolution 
driving  toward  the  goal  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  personal  status. 

I  agree  thorouerhly  with  Mr  Lippmann 
that  we  must  support  with  active  meas- 
ures these  movements  of  social  change. 


and  that  if  we  do  .so  we  .shall  fi-ee  a  larsp 
area  of  the  world- — Latin  Amenca.  Asia, 
and  Afnca — 'rem  any  fear  that  those 
countries  mi^ht  be  dominated  by  Mos- 
cow. 

Let  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  ."<top 
dwellinir  upon  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
.«;top  making  foolish  calls  for  action  m  a 
world  in  which  direct  military  interven- 
tion IS  obsolete  and  dangerous  to  all.  Let 
us  get  at  the  real  job  at  hand,  outlined  by 
President  KerJiedy  in  his  .Alianza  para 
Progreso  and  foreign  aid  messages.  Let 
us  push  through  the  Kennedy  program 
for  Latin  America,  as  Ambassador 
Stevenson  is  so  well  doing  on  his  current 
trip.  Let  us  support  that  program  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Congress.  Let  us  go 
all  out  to  support  the  constructive  forces 
of  social  change.  That  is  the  way  to 
beat  communi.sm  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  with  great  ap- 
proval the  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Congress  on 
May  25  when,  in  dealing  with  the  need 
to  aid  the  imderdeveloped  countries,  he 
said: 

Our  response  to  their  danger  must  be  es- 
sentially constnjctlve.  We  want  to  generate 
hope  In  those  countries  We  want  to  help 
them  modernize  their  sf^cletles.  broaden  hu- 
man opportunity  and  stand  as  equal  partners 
in  the  community  of  free  nations.  We  would 
be  madly  mistaken  to  consider  their  pnDb- 
lems  in  military  terms  alone. 

Our  immediate  task.  Mr.  President,  is 
to  pass  promptly  the  President's  foreign 
aid  proeram  ^hich  is  designed  to  assist 
not  only  Latm  American  countries,  but 
also  the  new  and  struggling  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  That  way  should  lie 
our  Cuba  policy,  our  Latin  .-America  pot- 
icy,  our  African  policy,  and  our  Asian 
policy. 

I  commend  the  view^  of  the  P.  esident 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Members  of 
this  b(Xly 

Mr.  SCOTT  rase 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Presideni.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  should  like 
to  give  my  crlleasup  an  opportunity  to 
ask  me  a  question,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
unless  he  desires  the  floor  In  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  SCOT^^  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  since  I  under- 
stand the  leadership  on  both  sides  is 
anxious  to  prtx'eed  to  consider  another 
matter,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  to  c'arify  a  statement  he  made 
in  reirard  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
promoting  a  r\>be!lion  against  a  foreign 
country  is  a  crane.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that? 

Mr   CL.ARK     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Was  the  Senator  saying 
that  President  Eisenhower  was  guilty  of 
a  crime,  in  that  he  promoted  a  rebellion 
against  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  was  not  saying  that  at 
all.  I  think  those  who  did  It  were 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  earlier 
made  the  point  that  what  President 
Kennedy  did  was  merely  to  continue 
what  President  Eisenhower  had  done. 
Therefore,  whoever  preceded  would  be 
equally  responsible  under  the  laws  of  the 


land,  whether  the  person  acted  under 
the  direction  of  a  former  President  or  of 
the  present  President;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr  CL.ARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  ensrage  in  a  "Donnybrook"  on  the 
f»<^)r  of  the  Senate  with  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  can  do  that  on  our 
television  programs.  I  do  not  think  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  pur- 
suing this  particular  matter  further,  for 
in  the  last  analysis  it  boils  down  to  the 
question,  "Have  you  stopped  beating  your 
wife''" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  clarification  of  another 
point?  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land — that  Ls.  of  the 
United  States — having  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Does  the  Senator  mean  by 
that  statement  that  the  United  States 
has  foregone  the  right  of  self-defense  In- 
herent in  its  sovereignty  because  of  rati- 
fication of  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
I  cannot  accept  that,  myself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  did  was  to  para- 
phrase the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  think  I  shall  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  communi.sm  should  not  exist  in 
Cuba,  and  that,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
we  must  not  regard  Cuba  as  lost? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
thoroughly  on  that,  but  I  think  we 
should  act  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  and  existing  law. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Finally,  the  Senator  said 
something  al>out  B-26's  or  some  other 
planes  being  In  the  air  over  Cuba.  Did 
the  Senator  say  that  the  planes  ever 
actually  bombed  Cuba  during  the  in- 
vasion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again,  my  lips  are 
sealed.  Again  I  ask  my  friend  to  go  to 
the  committee  room  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  read  tlie  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  not  pursue  it 
further.  I  was  merely  going  back  to  the 
Senator's  recollection.  I  shall  not  pur- 
sue it  further. 

Mt.  CLARK.  I  cannot  speak  In  that 
regard.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have  an  answer,  he  can  read  the  testi- 
mony.   He  will  find  it  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  recognize  the  Senator "s 
limitations,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  use 
the  material.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  merely  wondered  whether  the 
Senator,  at  the  beginning,  in  referring 
to  the  use  of  planes,  vised  any  such 
word  as  "bomb"  or  "bcxubLng.  ' 

The  Senator  has  answered  to  my  sat- 
isfaction.    I  thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  minute 
to  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
criminal  code  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  is  title  18.  section  960,  "Expedi- 
tion Against  Friendly  Nation."  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whoever,  within  the  United  .States,  know- 
ingly l>«gLas  or  acta  on  foot  or  provides  or 
prepares  a  means  for  or  furnishes  the  money 
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for,  or  takes  part  in.  any  military  or  naval 
expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  the  territory  or  dominion  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony, 
district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United 
States  Is  at  peace,  siiall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $3,000  or  imprliioned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Senator's 
remarks  he  spoke  enthusiastically  about 
the  program  to  wh  ch  the  President  re- 
ferred as  Alianza  p.ira  Propreso,  stating 
that  this  would  solve  the  problems  of 
South  American  and  Latin  American 
countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  interject,  if  I 
used  the  word  "solve,"  I  should  not  have. 
I  should  have  said  it  would  help  sub- 
stantially to  solve  those  problems.  I  do 
not  know  that  thos<'  problems  are  solu- 
ble. They  are  terribly  diflQcult.  far  more 
difficult  than  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple realize.  If  the  people  would  study 
the  conditions  in  South  America  now. 
they  would  realize  how  difficult  the  prob- 
lems are. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  program 
can  succeed,  but  in  my  judgment  this 
is  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
offer  hope  of  retain  ng  the  friendship  of 
Latin  American  countries  and  to  assist 
their  peoples  to  realize  their  best  aspira- 
tions. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  rec- 
ognizes very  well  the  social  problems  of 
Latin  and  South  America.  I  can  attest 
to  their  existence  from  my  lifetime  of 
association  with  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friend  to 
a  fact  that  we  cannot  overlook.  Ameri- 
can investment  capital  is  flowing  out  of 
South  America  at  an  astronomical  rate. 
In  fact.  I  am  having  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult time  getting  the  agencies  of  our 
Government  to  tell  me  the  truth  in  this 
regard,  but  I  shall  pursue  it  further  and 
I  intend  to  make  reriarks  before  the  Sen- 
ate about  it. 

We  do  know  that  out  of  Venezuela 
alone  last  year  over  $1  billion  of  Ameri- 
can capital,  which  was  availakfte  for  re- 
investment, left  thst  country  because  of 
the  situation  we  have  allowed  to  continul' 
in  Cuba. 

We  can  talk  about  an  alianza  para 
progreso  all  we  wLsh,  and  we  can  talk 
about  investing  $500  million  in  Latin- 
American  countries  for  better  homes, 
better  schools,  and  better  living  condi- 
tions, but  are  we  not  getting  ourselves 
mixed  up  into  an  extremely  paradoxical 
situation  when  we  provide  $500  million 
in  Latin  Amenca  and  allow  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  flow  out  because  of 
commtinism  existing  in  Cuba,  since  the 
Latin  Americans  see  this  as  the  flrst  real 
sohd  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
I  think  the  Senai-or  should  take  that 
into  consideration  and  should  be  willing 
to  work  toward  elimination  of  commu- 
msm  in  Cuba  in  a  more  realistic  way  be- 
cause of  this  one  reason,  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Personally  I  deplore  the 
withdrawal  of  American  capital  from 
Latin  American  countries  as  much  as 
does  my  friend  from  Arizona.     I  hope 


measures  can  be  taken  to  restore  in- 
vestors' confidence  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I  must  say,  however,  this  point 
seems  to  me  to  be  substantially  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  support  the  President's  program 
to  try  to  raise  the  eco.'-omic,  the  scKiial, 
and — yes — the  f>olitical  status  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America  and  of  Latin 
America  generally,  so  that  thev  can  have 
some  hope  for  the  future — hope  for  roofs 
over  their  heads,  three  square  meals  a 
day  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  possibility  of  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  open  great  new  viutas. 
both  spiritually  and  materially,  for 
themselves. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  great  challenge. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  my  friend 
that  it  is  most  desirable,  if  it  can  be  done, 
to  help  create  conditions  in  Venezuela 
in  which  American  capital  will  remain. 
I  disagree  with  my  friend — and.  of 
course,  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment — 
that  capital  is  leaving  Venezuela  solely 
and  alone  because  Castro  is  in  Cuba.  1 
simply  do  not  oelieve  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate has  expressed  itself  relative  to  the 
desirability  of  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  Latin  America.  While  this 
might  provide  some  answers  to  the  Com- 
munist threat,  it  will  not  provide  them, 
in  my  opinion,  in  time. 

I  have  watched  one  great  Latin  State — 
the  State  of  Sonora,  a  State  bordering 
mine,  but  in  Mexico — spend  30  years 
coming  from  the  condition  the  Senator 
describes  as  existing  in  South  America  to 
a  condition  of  reasonable  comparison 
with  our  own  standard  of  living.  It  is 
not  completely  there  yet. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  social  re- 
foiTH  prosiam  which  will  work  in  1  year, 
in  5  years,  or  in  10  years.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  something  which  may  require 
30  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  problem, 
then,  is  to  create  new  industry  in  South 
America  in  order  to  drain  American  dol- 
lars down  there.  Those  American  dollars 
are  not  earned  entirely  by  American  cor- 
porations. They  are  earned  by  corpo- 
rations from  other  countries  which  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  do  anything  about  com- 
munism 90  miles  off  its  shore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
disagree  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  as  to  why  that  money  flows  out. 
I  can  tell  him  with  absolute  certainty 
that  it  is  flowing  out  becau.se  of  Caf^tro. 
It  did  not  start  to  flow  out  until  the 
Castro  government  became  firmly  es- 
tablished in  Cuba,  and  the  United  States 
showed  a  continuing  disinterest  in  doing 
anything  about  it. 

If  the  Senator  is  sincere — and  I  know 
he  Is — in  wanting  to  create  better  con- 
ditions in  South  America,  which  he  and 
I  know  will  require  investment  capital, 
among  other  things,  he  will  join  with 
those  of  us  who  have  advocated  that  the 
Umted  States  adopt  a  foreign  policy  ihat 
would  prohibit  the  establishment  of  com- 


munism anywhere  in  this  hemisphere, 
which  would  damage  the  freedom  of  our 
people  and  our  hope  of  bringing  freedom 
to  other  peoples. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  found  myself  in  substantial  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, nor  will  it  be  the  last,  I  regret  to 
say. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  for- 
eign capital  is  flowing  also  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is.  When  I 
talk  about  foreign  capital.  I  talk  about 
American  dollars  as  they  are  flowing 
into  Panama  and  Switzerland.  It  ife 
coming  back  into  this  country  at  a  very 
alarming  rate.  As  I  say,  more  than  $1 
billion  flowed  from  Venezuela  in  1  year 
I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  the  sources  which  I  have 
consulted.  I  am  now  going  to  one  other 
governmental  source,  hoping  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  the  rapid  transfer 
of  American  dollars  out  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica into  areas  that  are  considered  safe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  for  one  would  be  most 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  produce  and 
have  printed  in  the  Record  figures  which 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  flow  of  for- 
eign capital  in  general  and  American 
capital  in  particular,  from  Mexico.  I  am 
also  aware  of  tlie  indications  of  support 
for  Mr.  Castro  which,  to  my  regret,  have 
been  made  and  published  by  a  number 
of  Mexican  citizens.  If  there  is  a  causal 
relation  between  Castro's  continued  ten- 
ure in  Cuba  and  capital  outflow  from 
Mexico.  I  would  like  to  see  the  evidence 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHisrr  1 

"Your  Senators'  Report" 

(A  progrfim  done  Jointly  by  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  broadcast  on  15  tele- 
vision and  39  radio  stations) 

(Guest  Representative  William  E.  Miller, 
chairman.  Republican  National  Committee.) 

ANNotJNCER.  "Your  Senators'  Report." 
From  the  Nation's  Capital  we  present  another 
rep>ort  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
unique  series  of  programs,  done  in  the  public 
interest,  Is  Ijrought  to  you  by  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark.  Democrat,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Republican.  To  open  today's  program,  here 
is  Senator  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  with  us  today  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Representative  William  E.  Miller. 
of  Lockport,  N.Y. — who  represents  the  dis- 
trict including  a  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  who  has  been  in  Congress  since  1950 
and  has  enjoyed  a  very  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  legislator  and  before  that 
as  district  attorney. 

A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  for  his  college 
work  and  of  Albany  Law  School  where  he 
got  his  law  degree.  A  practicing  attorney,  he 
served  during  the  war  In  the  US  Army  and 
was  one  of  the  assistant  prosecutors  at  the 
Nuremburg  trials.  He  was  for  several  years 
district  attorney  In  Niagara  County.  N.Y. 
During  his  service  In  Congress,  he  has  been 
known  for  his  forthrlghtness.  for  his  strength 
by  which  he  holds  his  opinions,  lor  his  In- 
tegrity and  for  his  artlculateness.  Here  on 
a  show  where  you  have  two  rather  articulate 
Senators,  we  have  already  warned  him  not 
to  let  us  steal  too  much  of  his  time.  So 
with  that,  I  Introduce  to  you  Chairman 
Miller  of  the  Republican  Party,  Congressman 
Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  Senator 
ScoTT.  I  am.  of  course,  happy  to  be  with  you. 
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a  former  national  chairman  yourself  and  a 
former  counsel  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  am  delighted  also.  Senator 
Clark,  to  be  with  you  on  this  show.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  this  show  Is  an  excellent 
service  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Ci-ARK  Thank  you  very  much  Con- 
s;ressman  Were  very  happy  to  have  you 
wi:h  us.  I  think  under  our  Marquis  of 
yuecnsbury  rules  it  is  my  prl-.ilege  ro  throw 
;he  hrst  r^ck  Before  I  do  so  however.  I 
wouid  like  to  tell  our  listeners  that  I  have 
some  material  dealing  with  controversy 
about  fact  which  Senavir  Scott  and  I  had 
both  on  the  May  14  and  June  7  .'?how.  deal- 
lag  with.  In  tiie  fln;t  in=^tance  the  edu'^atlon 
bill;  and  the  next  Inst.mce.  Mr  DuUes'  posi- 
tion on  Russia.  But  nither  than  get  m  a 
hassle  t<xlay  when  we  hi'.e  our  guest,  I 
thought  we  would  pos'pone  It  until  the  next 
.=  how  If  thai  is  agreeable  with  you.  Hugh.' 
Mr  Scott  F.ne  with  me,  Joe. 
Mr  Cl.\rk.  rd  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Miller. 
this.  Some  of  your  statements  when  you 
accepted  this  most  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, ta.'^k   In  which   you   are 

Mr  MiLLEK  Not  Impossible 
Mr  Clarx.  Presently  Involved.  Indicated 
that  vou  believed  th?>t  it  was  very  Important 
ror  the  Republican  Party  to  unify  Itself  and 
make  .m  all-oui  effort  to  get  control  of  the 
House  oi  RepresenUtives  in  1962  and  win 
the  Presidency  in  1964.  I  wondered  if  you 
would  tell  our  listeners  how  it  Is  goine;  to  be 
possible  to  unify  a  party  with  as  diverse 
elements  in  it  as  those  represented  by  Sena- 
tor Oo!dwat'?r,  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
Governor   Rockefeller':' 

Mr    Miller.   Well,  I   can  say.  Senator,  that 
if  you  Deniucrau  can  win  national  elections 
with  Aj)am  Clayton  Powtll  from  New  York 
and    Senator    Eastla.vd    from    Mississippi    in 
your  party,   we  should  have  no  difficulty  at 
all.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  divergence  and 
the  differences  m  our  perty  are  far  less  than 
yours.     Now  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  entirely  on   the   areas  of  disagree- 
ment  in  our  party  rather  thfM|.''  *^^  areas  of 
agreement      For     instance.     In     New     York. 
Governor    Rockefeller    a    year    ago,    recom- 
mended additional  public  services.      Perhaps 
Senator    CIoldwater    would    not    have    sub- 
scribed to  aU  of  these  programs.     NeTerthe- 
less     the    Governor    of    New    York    had    the 
intellectu.U   honesty    to  dem.'.nd   an   increa.se 
m    taxes    so   that    the   State    would    be    on    a 
pay-.is-vou-go  basts  ard  we  w  )Uld  have  fiscal 
responsibility  in  New  York.     This  is  an  are^ 
In     which     I     am    sure     Senator    Goldwater 
would     a^ree      with     Governor      Rockefeller 
Governor    Rockefeller    in   New    York   has   re- 
sisted   thf:    efforts    of    the    State    power    au- 
thority  to  preempt   the  atomic  energy   field 
In  New  York  and  has  left  it  to  the  privately 
owned   utilities      I   think  this  is  a  stand   In 
which     Senator     G*  Lr.w\TER     and     Governor 
Ro.  kefeller  wouid  have  been  in  accord.     In 
other  words.  I  feel  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cer:ied   in  our  party    dirlerences  are  healthy, 
as   they  are   m   yours.     This   is  the  way  you 
fin   lly  mold  an  opinion  and  a  position  which 
best  represents  the  aspirations  of  most  of  the 
people.     I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  our 
party    would   have   been   better   had   we  had 
some    primaries    like    you    did    last    year.    In 
which     Senator     Humphrey     called     Lyndon 
Johnson  ntunes  and  Lyndon  Johnson  called 
Jack    Kennedy    names    but    yet    when    your 
convention   was  over,   you   were   unified   and 
yuu    were    already    underway      I    think    we 
would    have    had    stronger    impetus    perhaps 
had   we   had    primaries       I    think    the   differ- 
ences in   our    party   are    magnified,   the   areas 
of  agreement  are  great,  and  I  see  ao  problem 
.there  whatsoever 

I  Mr.  Scott  Bill,  I  rather  think,  by  what 
vou  said  that  there  may  well  be  primary 
contests  in   the  Republican  Party  In  1964. 

Mr.   Miller    I   certainly   would   not   object 
to   them,   Senator.     I  think   this   la  healthy. 


Mr  Clark  I  .suspect  you  will  h.'wr  more 
troi;ble  than  you  think  m  making  quite  as 
much  a  conseivatlve  out  of  Govern*  r  Rocke- 
feller or  quite  as  much  a  libertu  out  uf  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATET.  as  youYe  quite  natural  com- 
ments indicated. 

Mr.  MiLiER  I'm  not  wedded  to  those 
terms.  Senator.  I  Just  say  that  when  you 
talk  about  are.ia  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment that  if  your  party  Is  a  national  party, 
pnd  can  win  national  elections — which  you 
have  proven — with  the  areas  of  disagreement 
in  your  party,  it  should  be  no  problem  in 
ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  Hugh's  been  charging  me  with 
that  on  this  show  now  for  the  last  3  years. 
Mr  Scott.  With  some  success. 
Mr.  Clahk.  Oh.  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  wasn't  very  successful  In  November  of 
1960.  In  any  event.  I've  always  said  that 
while  he  accuses  us  of  things  schizophrenic. 

in  that  we  have  our 

Mr.  Scott.  Schlzophrenetlc? 
Mr     Clark.   Schlzophrenetlc.    is    it?     Well. 
I  was  using  the  adjective  In  a  little  different 
sense.     Maybe  you're  right. 

He  thinks  we  are  split  down  the  middle, 
and  to  some  extent  that's  true.  I  think 
you're  split  three  ways,  three  quite  irrecon- 
cilable factions,  with  Mr.  Nixon  trying  to 
ride  both  horses  and  pretty  much  falling 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  you  wouldn't  say  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Rocke- 
feller was  as  great  as  the  differences  which 
exist  among  the  members  oj^  your  party, 
would  you  Senator? 

Mr   Clark,  No,  but  they  axe  pretty  severe. 
Mr.  Miller.  Then  that's  my  point.    IX  they 
are  not  as  great,  then  we  are  In  better  shape 
than  you  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  perhaps  you  are. 
Mr  Miller,  I  don  t  mean  1960.  I>et's  look 
at  1960  Senator.  We  received  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  votes  for  President.  If  you  sub- 
tract from  the  votes  President  Kennedy  re- 
ceived tl»e  Liberal  Party  vote  he  received  In 
New  York  and  the  votes  he  received  from 
unpledged  electors  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, more  people  In  this  country  voted  for 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  than 
voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr  Clark.  I  hope  that's  a  great  solace  to 
you,  but  we  won. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  gained  22  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  we  gained  2 
seats  in  the  Senate:  we  gained  2  Governors; 
we  gained  300  seats  in  the  State  legislatures 
around  the  country  since  the  election  of 
1960.  In  the  special  election  In  the  Second 
District  of  Arizona  for  Congress,  we  received 
49  1  percent  of  the  vote  which  Is  10  percent 
more  than  we  ever  received  historically  In 
that  district  since  Arizona's  been  a  State. 
We  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  In  Texas  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  our  party  Is  not 
vital,  and  aggre.sslve  and  on  the  upswing. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  want  to  say  here  that  Chalr- 
maji  Mn.LER  was  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  campaign  committee 
when  we  picked  up  those  22  Republican 
seata  last  year  and  I  suspect  that  we  are 
counting  on  picking  up  quite  a  few  Repub- 
lican seats  In  1962. 

Mr,  Miller.  We  have  174  scats  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  we  need  to  hold 
what  we  have  now  and  gain  44  seats  to  gain 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1962.  Now.  historically,  the  party  out  of 
power  generally  does  better  than  when  it  la 
In  possession  of  the  White  House. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  lost  some  35  seat« 
In  1960  by  less  than  5  percent  of  the  vote 
while  we  were  slmultaneoToaly  losing  the 
presidential  election  We  haven't  gained  In 
the  Ho'ose  of  Representatives  while  simul- 
taneously  losing   the   Presidency  since   1916. 


W'»U,  !n  my  Judgment,  everythlntr  l(X)k»  at 
thou^'h  we  have  an  excellent  chance  to  gain 
control  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  in 
lJ6i. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  cijurse,  the  figure*  that  you 
present  would  be  far  more  conTtnelng,  and 
they  are  quite  convincing.  If  It  weren  t  for 
the  fact  that  you  got  licked  You  lost  the 
Presidency;  you  lost  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  large  majority;  your  gains  In  the 
Senate  were  minimal.  In  Texas,  you  elected 
one  Republican  over  another,  and  I'm  glad 

you  did.     It  doesn't  seem  to  me 

Mr.  Miller.  Well.  I'm  glad  to  he<ir  you  say 
this  because  this  Just  proves  the  point  I 
made  before.  When  you  are  talkin.?  about 
divergence  In  your  party,  you're  calling  the 
Democrat — selected  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Lyndow  Johkson.  to 
b3  his  successor  In  Texas— you're  calllns 
him  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Clark.,  No 

Mr.  Muxxx.  Yes,  he  was  LTNooif  John- 
son's choice  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well.  I  think  you  have  to  be 
pretty  careful  about  that. 

Mr   Miller.  There's  real  divergence. 
Mr.   Clark    He  was   Price  Daniel's   choice. 
He  wasn  t  Lyndon's  choice 

Mr.  M"' "»  You  mean  Lyndon  doesn't 
have  anything  to  say  In  Texas  any  more? 

Mr  Clark.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  has 
quite  as  much  to  say  as  he  used  to;  don't 
you  agree? 

Mr.  MiLLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  notice,  Jor,  that  you  are 
pr.ilslng  Chairman  MnxcR  with  faint  damns. 

In  other  words,  you  point  out 

Mr.  CLAjtK.  Are  you  surprised? 
Mr.  Scott.  No.  but  I  find  you  as  lunial 
wrong.  You  are  pointing  out  that  our  gains 
were  only  slight,  as  you  say.  The  point  is 
that  you  lost.  You  lost  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Clahk.    We  didn't  lose,  we  carried  the 

House 

Mr.  Rcott    No,  but  you  lost, 
Mr,  CijsRK,  By  a  big  majorUy. 
Mr,  Scott.  You  lost  a  number  of  seats. 
Mr.  Mllljbi.  Well,  the  point  Is:   Who's  on 
the  upgrade  and  who's  on  the  downgrade? 

Mr  Clark,  I  hope  you  fellows  Just  keep 
on  believing  we  lost  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. You'll  have  a  lot  of  trouble  per- 
suading the  people  who  vote  over  there  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hill. 

Mr,  Scott,  Well,  let  me  say  that  you  didnt 
gain  seats  and  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  won  the  House. 
Mr,  Scott.  Yes.  you  have  the  House. 
When  bills  pass  that  people  don't  like  and 
they  cost  too  much  money,  I  hope  youll 
take  the  blame  for  them,  too,  and  not  try 
to  blame  them  on  the  Republicans  because 
we  have  one-third  of  the  membership  In 
the  Senate  and  yet  everything  that  costs 
money,  everything  you  get  blamed  for,  you 
say  It  Is  the  Republicans  who  dlu  It.  Now 
that  Is  hardly  proper. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  a  fine  group  of  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  and  an  equally  fine 
group  in  the  Senate — to  which  you  usually 
belong — which  votes  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration on  most  of  these  records. 

Mr.  Scott,  Well,  I  belong  where  I  sit — as  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  who  votes  as  he 
thinks  right.  I  vote  with  my  party  most  of 
the  time;  I  don't  hesitate  to  disagree  with 
them.  My  kind  of  voting  has  resulted  in 
more  Republicans  In  Congress  and  I  think 
It  may  embarrass  you  a  little  that  sometimes 
I  agree  with  you,  but  I  try  not  to  embarrass 
you  too  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  we  welcome  sinners'  re- 
demption all  the  time. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  MnxER  another  question. 

I  tiike  it  you  would  agree,  Mr.  Mn-Lrai,  that 

In  the  Congress,  ever  since  I  came  In   1957 

until    this   year,  and   after   Ht-cit   arrived   In 

the  Senate   in    1959,  the   Senate   aid   House 
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both  were  dominated  by  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion which  was  essentially  conservative,  con- 
sisting of  southern  Democrats  and  northern 
Republicans 

Mr.  Miller.  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but  I 
dnn't  agree  with  the  premise.  But  go  ahead, 
finish.     I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Clark  'Well,  I'm  going  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  premise  and 
on  the  conclusion. 

In  my  view,  and  I  think  Hugh  will  have 
to  agree,  this  conservative  coalition  con- 
trolled the  Congress  duj  Ing  the  years  of  1957 
to  1959.  Inclusive;  now  this  year  there  ap- 
pears to  be  another  coalition  which  Is  being 
successful,  which  Is  a  liberal  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  Repub:  leans.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  tell  our  viewers  If  you  wotild  like 
to  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  the 
conservative  Republicans  and  the  southern 
Democrats  controlled  tt.e  Congress. 

Mr.  Millir.  In  the  first  place.  I  said  I  dis- 
agreed with  the  premlsiv  Therefore.  I  can't 
go  back  to  the  good  old  days  because  I  don't 
think  there  were  any  sue  h  daj's. 

In  the  second  place,  my  voting  record  in 
the  House  for  instance,  would  Indicate — and 
I'm  supposed  to  be  1  gxiess.  a  conservative 
Republican  as  they  say — I  guess  I  probably 
didn't  vote  with  the  sot  them  Democrats  50 
percent  of  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  record  In  supporting  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, I  think.  Is  somewhere  over  90 
percent. 

Of  course,  as  you  will  know,  being  In  the 
legislative  body  yourself,  that  from  time  to 
time  you  find  yourself  on  certain  meas- 
ures. In  odd  company  be<:ause  of  certain  con- 
victions and  certain  beliefs.  I  will  vote  my 
conviction  and  If  oth.jr  people,  whether 
they  be  Democrats  or  F.epubllcans,  happen 
to  have  on  that  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion the  same  convlctkn,  I  welcome  their 
company  and  welcome  their  support.  But 
I  can't  agree;  for  instance,  we  had  a  bill 
a  short  time  ago  In  which  most  Republicans 
voted  against.  I  don't  think  one  southern 
Democrat  Joined  with  a  Republican  so  there 
tsnt  that  much  difference  In  the  complex- 
ion of  the  House  today  than  a  year  ago.  I 
think  that  sensible  Democrats  from  time  to 
time  will  Join  In  with  the  Republicans  In 
measures  which  are  jjood  for  America. 
That's  about  all  I  can  say. 

Mr,  Scott.  I  think,  toe.  that  Republicans, 
by  their  program,  are  pointing  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  Democratic  program;  that's 
our  responsibility.  We  are  still  the  minority 
party,  but  we  are  growing,  which  Is  the  point 
we  wanted  to  make  earlier.  Let's  get  on  to 
some  other  subject. 

Now  day  before  yesterday-  I  speak  In 
terms  of  reference  becau.-e  we  tape  this  pro- 
gram before  the  weekenr  when  it's  shown — 
Scottle  Reston.  coliunntst  with  the  New 
York  Times,  referred  to  the  summit  con- 
ference at  Vienna,  sayi  ig  that  It  was  "a 
highly  successful  failure."  He  said  it  was 
successful  In  a  personal  sense  for  President 
Kennedy  but  a  failure  of  any  solid  political 
achievement.  He  called  it  "a  scoreless  tie." 
Now  what  do  you  think  about  that.  Bill? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  fli-st  that  the  whole 
event — the  occurrence  of  It — simply  proved 
that  President  Kennedy  now  knows  that 
what  he  said  as  a  candidate  was  wrong.  And 
what  he  criticized  President  Elsenhower  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  for  was  wrong  and 
that  they  were  right.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  said,  "If  I'm  elected,  ni  go  to 
Washington.  I  won't  engiige  In  summit  con- 
ferences; I  won't  engage  In  personal  diplo- 
macy, at  least  until  there  has  been  an  in- 
depth  study,  until  there  has  been  staff  ne- 
gotiations; until  there  has  been  negotiations 
at  the  diplomatic  level;  until  there  Is  an 
agenda  formed  with  reasonable  hope  for 
success."  Now,  of  course,  he  has  switched 
around  a  hundred  percent,  and  went  to 
Vienna  with  none  of  these  conditions  exist- 
ing at   all.     Now   he   reported   on   television 


that  Khrushchev  wasn't  converted  to  capi- 
talism. Elsenhower  said  he  never  expeci^d 
to  accomplish  that.  He  said  he  wasn't  ctm- 
verted  to  communism.  I  believe  that.  He 
said  he  was  there  only  to  indicate  what 
the  American  posture  vras;  what  the  Ameri- 
can strength  was;  that  we  weren't  going  to 
be  tossed  around  and  therefore  no  war 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  miscalculation 
of  American  strength  or  American  position. 
This  is  what  Elsenhower  always  said  for  8 
years  was  the  purpose  of  this  diplomacy,  and 
why  he  went  the  last  mile  time  and  time 
again.  But,  once  again,  this  is  what  we 
criticized  candidate  Kennedy  for  when  he 
went  up  and  do'wn  the  country  during  the 
election  saying  the  United  States  was  a  soc- 
ond-rate  p>ower.  If  there  was  ever  anything 
that  could  cause  a  war  by  miscalculation,  It 
was  this  kind  of  campaigning, 

Mr,  Clark.  Can  I  comment  on  that?  To 
paraphrase  Congressman  Millke,  since  you 
gentlemen's  premises  are  wrong,  your  con- 
clusions are  sure  not  to  follow.  Also,  I  don't 
agree  with  your  premise  which  Is  that  there 
was  a  summit  conference.  Both  President 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  made  It 
clear  to  everybody  who  honestly  wanted  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face — and  I  know  that 
Includes  you  two  gentlemen — that  this  was 
not  a  summit  conference.  There  was  :ao 
agenda.  TTiey  didn't  take  great  groups  of 
people  with  them.  There  was  no  effort  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  This  was  merely  op- 
portunity for  two  men  who  hold  an  enc-r- 
mous  amount  of  the  power  of  this  world,  to 
meet  each  other;  to  appraise  each  other — 
what  they  were  like — to  see  the  areas  In 
which  there  was  agreement;  the  extent  of  tlae 
disagreement.  I  think  that  Scotty  Reston 
Is   100  percent  wrong. 

Mr.  Milled.  Why  dldnt  Senator  Kenne<ly 
say  this  during  the  campaign?  I  agree  with 
you.     I  couldn't  agree  more, 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  finish?  He  said  It  be- 
fore he  went.  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
any  summit  conference  during  the  carapaij:n 
and  he  did  not  go  to  a  summit  conference. 
And  for  you  people  to  pretend  that  he  did  I 
don't  think  that  Is  being  candid  with  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  what  did  he  accomplish? 
Berlin  Is  In  the  same  shape  It  was  In  before. 

Mr.  Cl.ark.  He  didn't  Intend  to  accom- 
plish anything.  He  said  so  before  he  went 
and  you  fellows  pretend  that  he  was  trying 
to  do  something  else. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Let  me  summarize.  Accordlr.g 
to  you,  he  went  to  a  meeting  which  was  not 
a  summit 

Mr.  Clark.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Scott.  Although  it  was  between  the 
two  chiefs  of  state. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  only  you  call  It  a  summl;. 
Nobody  else  calls  It  a  summit. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Now  then.  I  will  begin  agair . 
He  went  to  a  meeting  which  the  Amerlcai 
people  constantly  regard  as  a  summit,  whlcli 
you  said  was  not  a  summit.  He  went  ther ; 
announcing  that  nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished. He  kept  his  word  to  the  American 
people  because  nothing  was.  Now  then,  h'! 
came  back  and  admitted  that  nothing  was. 
Therefore,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  con  • 
ference? 

Mr.  Clark.  E>o  you  want  me  to  tell  you'' 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  In 
a  minute  but  I  want  to  point  this  out :  Al 
we  have  done  in  our  foreign  policy  this  year 
of  1961  has  been  to  take  a  defeat  in  Cuba,  a 
surrender  In  Laos;  we  have  failed  to  take  a 
single  forward  position. 

Mr.  MnxER.  There's  something  else.  He 
sent  Soapy  Williams  to  the  Congo. 

Mr    Clark.   A  mo.st  successful  trip. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  he  sent  Soapy  Williams 
to  the  Congo.  Now.  there's  no  set  of  na- 
tional policies.  The  American  people 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  President 
Kennedy   stands  for  In  foreign   affairs.     We 


will  all  support  him  if  he  asks  us  to  take 
action — no  matter  w^hat  that  action  is.  But 
at  this  point  there  is  no  leadership  of  a 
forward  nature  embodying  a  set  of  American 
principles  on  which  we  must  stand  or  fall 
to  preserve  the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  another  thing. 
Senator.  He  also  offered  the  American  boys, 
you  know,  to  General  De  Gaulle  to  help 
some  Frenchmen  to  shoot  other  Frenchmen. 
You  remember  that?  And  then  we  also 
Joined  in  the  United  Nations  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  the  Portugal  incident  to  go  down 
to  defeat  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  first 
time  since  we've  had  a  member  on  the  side 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  accomplishing  nothing  with 
Khrushcliev.  as  expected,  the  mast  significant 
thing  is  that  he  accomplished  nothing  with 
De  Gaulle.  Because  if  we  can't  be  unified 
among  our  allies — Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States — how  can  we  impress  Khru- 
shchev that  we  mean  what  we  say  and  that 
we  will  do  It.  Now  will  you  come  out  of 
your  depression  and  answer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I'm  not  a  bit  depressed.  Weil, 
I  am  depressed  that  two  gentlemen  of  your 
stature  in  the  country  would  maUe  such 
totally  extravagant  comments.  And  I  think 
I  will  have  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  reply. 
In  the  first  place,  our  troubles  In  Laos  to- 
day are  due  to  the  almost  fantastically 
foolish  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. You  poured  millions — In  fact  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars — into  Laos  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  up  a  country  which  really 
isn't  a  country  at  all.  You  got  us  terribly 
badly  committed — overcommltled — and  now 
you  tell  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  niess  that 
you  got  us  into. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  mean  you  wouid  have  let 
Laos  be  swallowed   up  by  the  Communists? 

Mr   Clark.  Of  coiu-se,  I  wouldn't  have. 

Mr.  Scott.  Why  did  you  vote  for  these  for- 
eign-aid bills  and  for  Laos  if  you  think  it 
was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Clark  You  know  perfectly  well,  Hugh. 
Wliy  do  you  try  to  fool  f)eople? 

Mr  Scott  You  have  a  chance  to  answer  if 
you  think  we  are  fooling  people 

Mr.  Clark.  When  we  vote  for  these  foreign 
aid  bills  we  are  not  told  how  much  nioney 
goes  to  what  country.  I  was  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
In  what  he  wanted  to  do  He  got  us  into  a 
terrible  mess,  I  was  wrong.  You  were 
wrong.  We  should  never  have  done  It  And 
now  we've  got  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  are  half  right.  You  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tlie  whole  Cuban  mess  which 
Is  the  result  of  a  plan  conceived  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower 

Mr.  Miller    Oh  no. 

Mr.  Scott  Oh  no,  now  wait  a  m'r.ute 
That's   hogw;i£h 

Mr.  Clark  Let  me  fini.sh  on  this  The 
whole  Cuban  policy  resulted  from  a  plan 
conceived  by  Mr.  Eisenhower,  known  in  full 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  although  the  knowledge  •was 
denied  by  him  in  the  campaign,  which  called 
for  the  violation  of  our  treaties,  the  violation 
of  our  agreement  with  the  Organizatiiin  of 
American  States  and  going  in  with  .^meri-an 
troofjs  to  Cuba.  President  Keniiedy  had  the 
wisdom  not  to  go  In  with  tho'-e  American 
troops.  I  think  It  was  unwise  that  he  went 
In  at  all.  And  he  made  a  mistake.  But  he 
was  following  out  a  carefully  laid  out  plan 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration  which  if 
he  had  gone  all  the  way  with  it,  would  ha\e 
gotten  us  all  in  dutch  in  Latin  America,  We 
would  never  have  gotten  out  of  the  doghouse 

Mr.  MiLi.ER  Can  I  answer  that.  Senator? 
■Well  now,  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  the 
tragic  miftRke  In  Cuba  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  was  when  he  rescinded  and  re- 
voked the  Elsenhower  plan  to  have  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  protected  by  American  air 
power.     That  was  the  first  mistake. 
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Mr  Ci-ARK.  Violation  of 

Mr.  MiLLKB.  Walt  a  minute  You  said  I 
had  an  opportunity  now  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  air  pwwer  Then,  the  second 
mistake  he  made — and  the  most  tragic  of 
all — was  to  announce  to  the  world  that  he 
had  rescinded  this  order;  that  the  Ameri- 
cans wouldn't  do  a  single  thing  to  help  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  How  would  you 
expect  the  free  people  of  Cuba  to  rise  up 
If  they  were  already  told  the  United  States 
wasn't  going  to  do  a  slnele  thing  t  i  help 
them?  Now.  after  this  fiasco.  Inaugur  t'.ed 
solely  by  the  Kennedy  admuastr-ition. 
dreamed  up  only  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, In  the  form  m  which  It  was  under- 
taken, they  now  want  a  ransom  through 
export  vlsaa  and  export  licenses  and  tax 
deductions  They  want  tn  ransom  the  1.200 
freedom  fighters  with  500  tractors  to  en- 
hance the  economic  stability  of  the  Cuban 
Oovernment  under  Csistro.  If  this  hasn't 
been  an  American  tragedy.  I  never  heard 
of  one. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  May  I  ask  twi  questions? 
First.  I  take  It  that  you  two  gentlemen 
both  agree  then  that  It  was  a  mistake  not 
to  agree  with  Elsenhower  that  we  would 
violate  OUT  sacred  treaty  commitments,  both 
to  Cuba  and  the  OAS  and  go  In  with  Ameri- 
can air  support  You  thlrk  wp  should  have 
vlol„ted   those    treaties   and    =e  •    ridly 

Mr  Scott.  I  think  If  President  Kennedy, 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the 
Cuban  Invasion— and  he  made  It  up  him- 
self without  any  help  from  Eisenhower  or 
Nixon — he  viewed  the  thing  as  a  new  prob- 
lem, he  accepted  It  and  when  he  failed  to 
support  the  Cubans  with  American  naval 
f  jrces,  American  supplies,  and  American  air 
cover,  that's  when  the  Invasiin  failed  and 
you  can  drag  Nixon  all  the  way  back  from 
California  and  you  11  never  change  my  mind 
that  he  had  a  thing  m  the  world  to  do  with 

It. 

Mr.  Clark.  "What  I  want  to  get  your 
Siiswer  to  Is:  Do  you  approve  of  our  vio- 
lating our  treaty?  You  wou.d  have  gone  m 
with  Amierlcan  troops 

Mr.  Scott.  Evidently  President  Kennedy 
e  •rli.usly  considered  the  use  of  the  American 
'*'avy  and  I  presume  then  he  seriously  con- 
sidered the  International  Implications.  He 
was  only  changed  In  his  opinion — according 
to  current  stories — by  some  of  his  advisers. 
Some  wanted  him  to  go  In  xi-h  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force,  Others  didn't  Whether  you 
say  It's  a  violation  of  a  treaty  or  not  Is  a 
matter  which  would  be  determined.  In  my 
opinion,  by  what  he  actually  did  and  how 
he  did  It. 

Mr.  Clark  You  two  gentlemen  will  agree 
that  to  use  American  troops  to  support  a 
revolution  In  Cuba  would  violate  treaties 
and   you  support  violating   those   treaties. 

Mr.  Scott  No,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Organization  of  American 
States  under  the  Bogota  Declaration  and 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  right  to 
repel  aggression  by  any  outside  foreign  force 
which  Includes  ccmmuni.sm  We  had  that 
right  then.  We  have  that  right  now  and 
were  not  using  that  right.  Castro  Is  the 
agent  of  Soviet  communism  and  Chinese 
communism  90  miles  oft  our  coast  as  the 
President  used  to  say  when  he  was  Candi- 
date Kennedy 

Mr.  Clark.  I  reiterate  the  fact  that  you 
gentlemen.  In  effect,  are  advocating  and  did 
advocate  that  the  United  States  break  Its 
treaty  conamltment^.  You  disagree  Let  me 
move  to— — 

Mr.  Miller  Why  Kennedy  himself,  said 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  our  patience  was 
not  Inexhaustible,  that  he  himself  would  do 
something  else,  alone,  unilaterally  If  i'  were 
necessary.  So  he's  contemplating  later  what 
he   should    have   done   In    the    first   place. 

Mr  d-AEK,  Yes,  but  you  advocate  violating 
treaties. 
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Mr  MiLL^  I  don't  say  Its  a  treaty  com- 
mitment  at  all       I   don't   agree   with   you. 

Mr  Clark  Not  only  that.  It's  a  violation  of 
our  own  Criminal  C'xle.  Let  me  come  to  the 
second    question. 

Mr  MiLi-ER  Oh  no  The  only  violation  of 
the  Criminal  Code  Ls  the  violation  of  the 
Logan  Act  on  the  uactor  detU.  That's  the 
only  violation  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Here's  a  counsel  at  the  Nur- 
emberg trials.  He  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  our  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Clark,  Well.  I  am  amazed  he  doesn't 
know  more  about  the  provision  In  the  Crim- 
inal Code  which  says  that 

Mr  Miller  I  Just  cant  explain  it  to  you 
In  thl.1  short  time.  Senator. 

Mr  CL.ARK  Well,  I  can  explain  It  to  the 
audience  In  30  seconds.  The  Criminal  Code 
says  you  should  not  promote  a  revolution 
against  another  state  on  your  own  soil. 

Mr  Miller  What  does  the  Criminal  Code 
say  about  private  cltlBens  dealing  with  a 
foreign  enemy  government,  like  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Walter  Reuther? 

Mr.  Clark  I'm  going  to  ask  you  about 
that.  But  do  you  agree  that  what  I  say 
about  the  Criminal  Code  Is  correct  or  don't 
you  know? 

Mr  MiLLKS.  I  didn't  bear  the  question,  I'm 
sorry. 

Mr.  Clark .  I  said  don't  you  agree  that  our 
Criminal  Code  prohibits — with  criminal 
penalties  including  Jail  and  fines — the  pro- 
moting on  our  soil  of  a  revolution  against 
another  state? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
American  air  cover  to  freedom  fighters  re- 
gaining free  soil  in  this  Western  Hemisphere 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr,  ScOTT,  The  Criminal  Code  does  not 
operate  against  the  foreign  pxjllcy  of  the 
United  States  executed  by  the  President, 
himself. 

Mr  Clark.  You  gentlemen  are  determined 
not  to  admit  that  you're  violating  treaties 
and  violating  the  Criminal  Code  and  I  assert 
again  that  you  are. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  other  words,  the  invasion  In 
Cuba  failed  becairse  President  Kennedy 
didn't  want  to  break  a  local  law, 

Mr  Clark,  No.  The  Invasion  In  Cuba 
failed  for  many  different  reasons.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  insist  on  is  that  you  gentle- 
men want  to  break  our  treaties  and  you  look 
with  acquiescence  on  oiu-  breaking  our  own 
criminal  laws. 

Mr.  Miller.  It's  not  a  treaty  violation. 
That's  the  point. 

Mr  Clark.  That's  where  we  differ.  We 
sure  do  differ.  Now,  the  final  question  is: 
I  think  you've  made  It  clear,  I  am  whole- 
heartedly In  support  of  the  profjosal  to  ex- 
change prisoners  with  tractors  and  I  take 
It  that  you  gentlemen  are  not.  You  have 
about  45  seconds  to  say  why.  and  we're  off  the 
air. 

Mr  Miller,  Oh.  violently.  Because  I  think 
in  the  first  place  we're  compassionate  peo- 
ple, we  Republicans.  We  sympathize  with 
these  1,200  people  In  Cuba  But  the  point 
Is  that  there  are  millions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  If  we  exchange  500  tractors  for 
1,200  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  where  do  we 
stop?  What  about  all  the  people  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  other  countries? 
We'd  be  exchanging  more  In  ransom  than 
we  have  And  we  would  only  weaken  our 
own  military  posture  and  economy  and 
strengthen  the  Communists  to  the  point 
where  there  would  be  no  hope  In  the  future 
for  the  freedom  for  the  many  millions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain, 

Mr  ScoTT.  Thank  you  very  much  Chair- 
man William  E  Millxb  of  the  Republican 
Party.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 
You've  put  on  an   excellent  presentation. 

Mr,  Miller,  Thank  you  Senator  Scott  and 
thank  you  Senator  Clark. 


Annoukckb.  You  have  been  listening  to 
"Your  Senators'  Report,"  a  report  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  brought  to  you  In 
the  public  service  by  Senator  Joseph  8. 
Clark.  Democrat,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Republican. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOSEPH   C. 
SWIDLER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coasideration, 
in  executive  session,  of  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  C  Swidler  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  aft- 
er consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  in- 
terested in  the  Swidler  nomination.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarlts  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  an  hour  and  a  half 
be  set  aside  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr,  Swidler.  45  minutes 
to  the  opposition  side  and  45  minutes 
to  this  side.  I  am  sure  the  45  minutes 
on  this  side  will  not  be  used  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  some  more  time 
to  Senators  in  opposition. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  several 
matters  I  desire  to  present  which  will 
probably  not  take  over  10  minutes,  and 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  brinR  up 
because  of  my  attendance  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  would  like  to 
be  assured  that  I  may  have  10  minutes, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  can 
be  assured  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent  

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  desire? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  7  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  becoming  more  concerned  each  day 
over  the  direction  in  which  this  country 
is  heading.  Activities  of  the  new  admin- 
istration are  offering  nothing  to  relieve 
my  anxiety. 

On  January  30  I  made  a  speech  re- 
lating to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Holum 
to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Water  and  Power  in  which  I 
painted  the  pattern  developing  in  ap- 
pointments of  men  to  positions  which 
will  formulate  our  policies  on  natural 
resources  development.  In  that  speech 
I  pointed  out  that  certain  men  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  are  doctrinaire 
public  power  men.  These  men  have  been 
appointed  to  positions  which  will  control 
Government  activities  in  the  electric 
power  field.  The  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form calls  for  greater  activity  on  the  part 
of  Government  in  the  electric  power 
business  and  now  these  doctrinaire 
public  power  men  are  being  appointed  to 
places  in  Government  where  the  plat- 
form can  be  carried  out. 
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A  student  of  socialism  knows  that  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  the  socialistic 
state  is  the  nationalization  of  basic  in- 
dustries and  that  electric  power  is  the 
first  industry  to  be  nationalized. 

If  there  was  any  mandate  from  our 
electorate  for  public  power  I  would  feel 
a  little  easier  because  I  could  perhaps 
reconcile  this  move  as  an  attempt  to  at- 
tract votes,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
States  that  have  the  most  public 
power — the  ones  some  would  think  would 
be  attracted  to  the  Democratic  public 
power  platform  if  public  power  were  a 
compelling  political  issue — voted  Repub- 
lican in  the  last  election.  A  few  tiadi- 
tionally  Democratic  States  of  the  South 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  East 
elected  the  present  administration. 
Those  areas  have  little  public  power  in- 
terest, and  most  of  them  practically 
none. 

If  this  push  by  the  new  administra- 
tion for  public  power  is  not  a  political 
payoff  or  an  answer  to  a  mandate  by 
the  voters  for  more  public  power,  what 
is  it?  The  answer  is  rather  obvious:  and 
that  Is  what  worries  me.  It  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  an  ideology — progress  to- 
ward nationalization  of  this  basic  indus- 
try. If  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
and  these  appointments  are  not  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  statement  then  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  1.  1961,  That 
paper  carries  a  statement  accredited  to 
Mr,  Arthur  M,  Schlesinger  to  the  effect 
that  a  welfare  state  is  the  best  defense 
against  communism.  Schlesinger  en- 
visioned the  welfare  state  as  one  that 
would  provide  basic  elements  for  its  cit- 
izens such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  and  opix)rtunity. 

If  Schlesinger  were  only  some  obscure 
Harvard  professor  we  could  pass  such 
comments  off  as  the  babble  of  an  over- 
educated,  impractical  idealist.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  This  welfare  state  man 
is  an  assistant  to  the  President.  He  is 
one  of  his  principal  speechwriters. 
When  this  man  speaks  in  such  cham- 
pioning terms  of  the  welfare  state  is  he 
expressing  at  least  in  part,  the  new  ad- 
ministration thinking? 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
what  I  said  before  about  the  pattern 
developing  around  the  electric  industry 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  complete  pat- 
tern. We  who  believe  so  sincerely  in  the 
merits  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
really  have  something  to  worry  about. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr,  Khrushchev  has  a 
better  insight  as  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  United  States  today  than  most  of  us 
have?  The  Washington  Star  of  January 
17.  1961,  quotes  Mr,  Khrushchev  as 
saying : 

The  victory  of  socialism  on  a  world  scale. 
Inevitable  by  the  laws  of  historical  develop- 
ment, is  no  longer  far  off. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  strong- 
est bulwarks  against  communism,  social- 
ism, the  welfare  state — call  it  what  you 
may — and  one  of  the  last.  The  differ- 
ence is  m  degree,  not  in  principle.  With 
the  new  aiimlnl.'^t ration  platform  a  blue- 
print for  the  welfare  state,  with  apix^int- 
ments  to  high  offices  of  Governmmt  put- 
ting men  into  position  to  take  over  one 
of  our  basic  industries,  with  the  maneu- 
vers of  administration  leaders  aimed  at 


altering  congressional  pioceduie  to  fa- 
cilitate passing  the  administration's  leg- 
islation, and  one  of  the  top  Presidential 
advisers  advocating  the  w(  If  are  stale  as 
the  best  defense  against  communism,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  an  outsider  like  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  reach  the  conclusion 
that  worldwide  socialism  is  not  far  off? 
Some  of  us  on  the  inside  had  betur  take 
a  better  look.  Perhaps  we  cannot  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees. 

When  it  comes  to  appointments  of 
members  of  regulatory  commissions  and 
to  the  courts,  the  picture  takes  on  a 
somewhat  different  hue.  More  is  in- 
volved than  being  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  smooth  functioning  of 
Federal  agencies  under  his  direct  juris- 
diction. Citizens  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Commis.sion  or  seeking  justice 
before  the  courts  have  a  right  to  expect 
fair  and  unbiased  treatment.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  no  question  of 
a  bias  on  the  part  of  any  man  appointed 
to  a  regulatory  commission.  Take  the 
nomination  we  are  considering  today, 
that  of  Joseph  C.  Swidler  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Can  we  hon- 
estly say  to  ourselves  that  this  man  is 
without  prejudice  on  questions  of  pri- 
vate versos  Government  electric  power? 
Almost  his  entire  adult  life  has  been 
spent  in  promoting  the  interests  of  gov- 
enunent  and  government-financed  elec- 
tric pKJwer — Federal.  State,  municipal. 
and  cooperatives.  We  are  now  consid- 
enrig  his  nomination  to  sit  as  a  judge 
on  a  quasi- judicial  Commission  that  will 
determine  questions  of  difference  be- 
tween private  and  Government  power 
Tlais  man's  entire  record  is  not  merely 
one  of  having  worked  for  or  represented 
Government  power  as  an  attorney  but 
one  of  a  crusading  Government  power 
proponent — a  doctrinaire.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  Mr.  Swidler  is  scheduled 
to  become  not  merely  another  Commis- 
sioner, but  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  soon  as  that  can  be  arranged. 

Can  Senators  imagine  the  furor  that 
would  be  raging  on  this  floor  today  were 
we  considering  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  electric  utility  company 
president  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission?  Consider  what 
would  be  said  if  the  man  had  a  30-year 
record  of  fighting  every  attempt  at  devel- 
opment of  Grovernment  power.  There 
is  a  distinction,  but  it  is  without  a  dif- 
ference. Of  course,  this  i.s  foolish  specu- 
lation because  if  It  had  been  an  electric 
company  president  the  approval  would 
never  have  gotten  out  of  subcommittee 
and  I  might  add  that  I  would  be  one  of 
those  objecting  to  it, 

I  know  from  the  hearings  that  Mr. 
Swidler  acquitted  himself  ver>-  well  under 
examination,  but  why  should  he  not? 
After  all  of  his  years  in  Government  serv- 
ice and  his  experience  before  congres- 
sional committees  it  would  be  surprising 
Indeed  if  he  did  not  have  the  right  an- 
swers before  such  a  hearing.  No  one  is 
accusing  Mr,  Swidler  of  being  dumb. 

Before  confirming  this  nomination,  a 
question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is  just 
how  objective  could  Mr.  Swidler  be  in 
determining  a  controversial  issue  be- 
tween private  and  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment power?  Is  it  fair  to  the  man  him- 
self for  us  to  put  hun  into  a  position 


where  he  has  lo  make  such  decisioiis?  Is 
it  fair  to  our  electric  companies  to  require 
them  to  appeal  for  justice  before  a  man 
whom  they  could  not  help  but  feel  m 
their  hearts  was  against  them  before 
any  of  the  evidence  was  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tiie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  be 
required  to  make  many  decisions  on 
which  I  think  there  is  a  very  clear  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Swidler's  philosophy. 

The  Army  Engineers  built  several 
hydroelectric  developments  on  the  Cum- 
berland River.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  supposed  to  approve  the 
rates  at  which  power  from  these  dams  is 
sold.  The  power  is  now  being  sold  to 
T\'A  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Swidler.  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  T\'A,  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  negotiations.  The  Comp- 
troller General  reports  year  after  year 
that  the  power  is  being  sold  too  cl-^eap 
and  the  Government  investment  is  los- 
ing money.  These  rates  are  subject  to 
review  and  adjustment  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  come  before  FTC  for 
approval  what  position  w  ould  yc  u  expect 
Mr.  Swidler  to  take'' 

The  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration are  all  losme  money  and 
have  been  for  several  years  accordmg  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  SWPA,  SEP  A 
and  corps  projects  under  Bonneville 
power  rat^s  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
FTC.  Can  we  expect  Mr.  Swidler  to  re- 
fuse to  approve  the  rates  unless  they 
are  liigh  enough  to  meet  all  obligations 
to  the  Government?  Such  an  expecta- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  Mr.  Swidler's 
philosophy.  As  General  Counsel  of 
T\'A,  it  never  seemed  to  concern  him 
Lliat  taxpayers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  were  helping  pay  the  electric 
power  bills  of  T\'A  customers.  T\'A 
LS  selling  power  to  the  Atomic  Enercy 
Commission,  a  Federal  agency,  at  a 
higher  rate  than  it  charges  municipali- 
ties and  rural  cooperatives  for  compa- 
rable power.  These  things  have  never 
seemed  to  bother  Mr,  Swidler.  His  phi- 
losophy seems  to  dictate  that  the  con- 
sumer's interest — so  long  as  it  is  the 
domestic,  commercial,  or  industrial  con- 
s'amcr — purchasinc  power  from  Govern- 
ment-operated facilities — comes  first,  I 
thmk  his  tesiLjnony  before  Lhe  committee 
confirms  thisi^onclusion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  consumer,  but  under  our  economy 
other  interests  must  be  considered, 
also— the  laborer  and  investor.  How  is 
the  laborer  going  to  continue  improving 
his  standard  of  living  if  the  consumer  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  the  only  one  con- 
sidered? Where  would  the  consumer  be 
if  the  investor  was  not  offered  sufficient 
incentive  to  finance  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  product  supplied  the  con- 
sumer? Would  we  have  to  look  to  Gov- 
ernment to  suppiy  lhe  product  "^  If  we 
look  to  GoveiTiment,  where  docs  the  tax- 
payer come  out  if  the  product  is  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  below  cost?  It  is  per- 
fectly right  and  proper  to  look  out  for 
the  consumer's  interest,  and  that  is  as 
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it  should  be,  but  others"  interests  should 
not  be  completely  subordinated  to  the 
consumer's  interest,  but  I  fear  Mr  Swid- 
ler's  philosophy  does  just  that. 

We  have,  and  will  have,  many  in- 
stances where  there  is  a  conflict  as  to 
whether  electric  companies  or  some  en- 
tity of  Government  should  develop  a 
hydroelectric  site.  Sometimes  the  line 
of  distinction  between  which  should  be 
permitted  to  develop  the  site  is  rather 
finely  drawn.  Under  such  rnnditions, 
could  Mr.  Swidler,  with  his  background, 
render  an  imcvartial  decision? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  Mr. 
Swidler's  integrity.  I  would  a.s':umc  that 
he  would  be  as  fair  as  he  know^  how 
to  be,  but  I  would  think  it  would  be  as 
difiBcult  for  him  to  render  an  unbiased 
decision  on  private  versus  Government 
power  questions  as  it  would  be  for  me 
to  render  what  some  people  mifjht  con- 
sider an  unbiased  decision  between  our 
form  of  constitutional  government  and 
some  foreign  ideology. 

On  January  30,  1961,  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I 
pointed  out  that  a  certain  pattern  was 
developing  in  Presidential  appointments 
to  agencies  that  handled  electric  power 
problems.  I  stated  then  that  every  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  electric  power 
was  being  filled  by  a  man  with  a  record 
of  being  antielectric  companies.  Each 
one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  he  does 
not  want  to  see  the  electric  companies 
put  out  of  business;  that  there  is  room 
for  both  private  and  Government  power 
In  this  country;  and  I  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  and  assume  that 
that  is  what  they  really  believe. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
be  realistic.  We  have  seen  the  percent- 
age of  Government  power  increase  year 
after  year.  Those  of  us  who  have  cjiven 
the  subject  any  consideration  realize 
there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  pri- 
vate and  Government  power,  both  in  the 
taxes  they  pay  and  what  they  pay  for 
money. 

Furthermore,  those  of  us  who  have  a 
rudimentary  understanding  of  business 
and  economics  know  that  we  cannot  have 
two  systems  of  enterprise  in  this  country 
for  the  one  which  has  the  federally  leg- 
islated economic  advantage  over  the 
other  will  eventually  consume  it. 

We  are  doing  nothing  about  eliminat- 
ing the  tax  and  cost  of  money  discrepan- 
cies; but  even  worse  than  that,  we  are 
permitting  agencies  to  go  merrily  along 
selling  power  at  an  out-of-pocket  loss 
Those  things  in  themselves  are  bad 
enough,  but  now  we  have  permitted  the 
agencies  that  are  financing,  building  and 
operating  Government  power  to  be 
staffed  by  crusading  Government  power 
promoters  and  now  that  we  are  getting 
ready  to  confirm  to  a  Commission  which 
regulates  the  electric  companies  an  ap- 
pointee who  is  a  crusading  Government 
p>ower  promoter 

Mr  President,  with  such  appointments 
as  we  have  been  confirming,  all  we  are 
doing  is  heading  back  to  the  old  New  Deal 
days  of  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Ickes 
when  we  had  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  openly  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  Government  power  to  such 
extent  that  many  power  companies   in 


this  country  were  actually  taken  over 
into  Government  ownership.  If  you 
want  Government  ownership  of  our  elec- 
tric utility  industry  let  us  be  forthright 
enough  to  say  so  and  put  it  to  a  vote 
instead  of  using  devious  back-door 
methods. 

Mrs  NEUBP:RGER  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr    GOr.DWATER     I  yield. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  as  the  Senator  was  speaking. 
I  did  not  understand  one  word  the  Sen- 
ator used  in  referring  to  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger.  I  wonder  whether  he  would  define 
It.  I  believe  the  word  was  "overedu- 
cated  '■ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  if  Mr.  Schlesinger  was  an  or- 
dinary run-of-the-mill  educator,  we 
might  consider  him  as  such,  but  he  is 
not;  he  is  an  assistant  and  adviser  to  the 
President.  So  I  might  have  implied  it  in 
an  indirect  way.  if  we  go  back  to  that 
point  of  reference.  However,  I  would 
not  call  him  an  overly  educated  man  in 
this  context. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  The  Senator  did 
not  describe  Mr  Schlesinger  as  over- 
educated;* 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  re- 
ferred to  him  as  overeducated  had  he 
not  been  an  assistant  to  the  President. 
I  doubt  that  any  person  can  be  over- 
educated,  even  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


OUR   LATIN   AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  need.  I  wish 
to  go  back,  not  to  change  the  subject 
t^o  much,  to  the  Cuban  situation.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  determine  at  the  present 
time  the  attitude  of  the  country  and 
the  policy  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  Cuba  is  strictly  one  of  containment. 
This  is  why  I  spoke  in  such  very  high 
terms  of  the  speech  of  the  majority 
leader  this  afternoon.  I  thought  he  had 
tried  to  apply  new  thoughts,  to  expand 
horizons  a  little  bit  with  respect  to  the 
Berlin  crisis.  I  believe  we  need  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  Cuba. 

A  few  years  ago  two  young  men  who 
had  just  graduated  from  college  and 
were  residents  of  Denver,  James  Neal 
Blue  and  Linden  Blue,  went  to  Nica- 
ragua, and  there  established  a  banana 
plantation  of  some  6,000  acres.  They 
did  not  do  this  with  any  money  they 
had  inherited  from  someone.  These  two 
boys,  purely  as  real  entrepreneurs  in 
the  traditional  American  spirit,  went 
down  there  and  established  the  plan- 
tation. 

In  May.  Linden  Blue,  the  elder  of  the 
two  men,  was  returning  to  Nicaragua 
with  a  new  airplane,  a  twin  Bonanza. 
He  left  the  airport  at  Key  West,  after 
obtaining  full  and  complete  clearance 
from  the  Cuban  Government  to  pass  over 
Cuba.  Fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left 
Key  West  that  flight  plan  was  canceled 
by  Cuba.  In  less  than  50  mmutes,  of 
course,  he  was  over  Cuba.  There  he 
was  forced  down  by  a  Cuban  fighter 
plane,  and  also  ordered  to  come  down 
by  the  Cuban  radio     He  landed  with  his 


passenger,  who  was  a  representative  of 
the  Gerber  Food  Co.  The  two  of  them 
were  incarcerated  and  placed  incommu- 
nicado in  a  Cuban  jail  for  a  period  of  12 
days. 

I  can  remember  the  time,  as  every- 
one can.  when  this  would  have  caused 
an  international  incident.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  we  would  have  had 
gunboats  off  Cuba,  and  perhaps  planes 
over  that  country.  That  is  the  kind  of 
policy  that  I  still  believe  in  There  must 
be  no  mistake  about  the  kind  of  tough 
policy  that  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  pursue. 

I  cannot  help  reading  into  the  Record 
a  part  of  a  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  James  Blue.  He  is  not  the  one  who 
was  incarcerated  and  later  released  In 
Cuba.  Incidentally,  the  plane  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  Cuban  Government.  I 
should  like  to  read  this  portion  of  the 
letter,  because  it  reflects  not  only  one 
person's  idea,  but  is  typical  of  at  least 
a  dozen  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
friends  throughout  Latin  America. 
They  reflect  what  has  been  happening 
in  Latin  America  because  of  our  refusal 
to  take  a  tougher  line  and  a  tougher 
policy  with  Latin  America. 

I  read  from  the  letter ; 

Certainly  the  longer  the  United  States 
hesitates  In  resolving  the  Cuba  situation.  In 
the  only  practical  fashion  remaining  after 
C.vstro's  acceptance  of  "Socialist  bloc  status.  " 
the  more  drastic  will  be  the  action  required, 
and  the  higher  the  ante  will  be  raised,  to  a 
point  where  Soviet  commitments  in  Lattn 
America  may  precipitate  a  disaster  of  tre- 
mendously greater  proportions 

It  is  not  comfortable  to  be  an  American 
in  Latin  America  now — and  the  situation  is 
deteriorating  further.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  the  administration's  liberal  theorists 
don't  have  to  sit  It  out  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande 

I  hope  you  can  appreciate  It  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed 
are  general  among  Americans  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
because  it  is  indicative  of  the  general 
line  of  many  other  letters  that  I  have 
received  from  persons  in  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Hacienda  Tierra  I>orada. 

Hermanos  Blce.  Hamm. 

Smfth  &  CiA   Ltd  . 
Managua,  D.N.,  Nicaragua,  May  4.  1961. 
Gordon  Ai.lott, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  First,  a  belated  note  of 
thanks  for  your  help  with  regard  to  Linden's 
release  from  Cuba.  It  was  more  than  satis- 
fying to  know  that  the  matter  of  Linden's 
life  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  good  friends 

Regarding  release  of  the  aircraft,  I  under- 
stand Linden  Is  exploring  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities— especially  through  some  Canadians 
in  New  York. 

Concerning  the  political  situation  in  Latin 
America — inasmuch  as  Is  of  interest  to  good 
Coloradans  who  view  the  establishment  of 
a  Soviet  satellite  90  miles  off  the  Florida 
coast  with  some  reservations — the  climate  Is 
becoming  progressively  more  untenable 
through  the  rapid  deterioration  of  US  pres- 
tige and  the  bitter  resentment  over  the 
amount  of  support  given  (or  withheld)  our 
only  friends  willing  to  furnish  cooperation 
more  tangible  than  talk. 
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Certainly  the  longer  the  United  States 
hesitates  In  resolving  the  Cuba  situation.  In 
the  only  practical  fashion  remaining  after 
Castro  s  acceptance  of  Socialist  bloc  status, 
the  more  drastic  will  be  the  action  required, 
and  the  higher  the  ante  will  be  raised,  to  a 
point  where  Soviet  commitments  in  Latin 
America  may  precipitate  a  disaster  of  tre- 
mendously greater  propxartlons 

It  Is  not  comfortable  to  be  an  American  in 
Latin  America  now — and  the  situation  is  de- 
teriorating further.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  the  administration's  liberal  theorists 
don't  have  to  sit  It  out  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

I  hope  you  can  appreciate  it  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed 
are  general  among  Americans  here. 

Thanks  again  for  your  help  with  Linden; 
I  hope  that  you  can  help  see  that  something 
is  done  regarding  this  Cuban  situation  before 
the  price  amounts  to  historical  tragedy 

Best  regards. 

James  Neal  Blux. 
Executive  Director. 


A  REPUBLIC  OR  A  DEMOCRACY? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
clipping  from  a  Colorado  Springs  news- 
paper. It  is  a  column  written  by  George 
Peck,  and  reads,  in  part; 

The  Poet  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States  recently  requested  Pltney-Bowes,  Inc.. 
to  consider  recalling  slogan  plates  which  It 
had  sold  to  lessees  of   Its  postage  meters. 

As  everyone  knows.  Pitney-Bowes  is 
the  company  which  rents  postage  meters 
to  customers  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
postage  It  saves  tearing  stamps  and 
licking  them,  and  .so  forth. 

This  is  from  a  newspaper  published 
on  May  22.  1961; 

The  particular  plate  to  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  objects  reads:  "This  is  a 
republic,  not  a  democracy — Let's  keep  It  that 
way!" 

After  this  had  been  noticed  by  the 
Pastmaster  General,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment contacted  the  Pitney-Bowes 
Co.  As  a  result  Pitney-Bowes  ^eni  a 
letter  to  all  of  its  lessees  saying  that  they 
had  received  a  complaint  that  this  slogan 
was  objectionable  and  misleading.  The 
letter  read; 

Since  delivering  this  to  you,  the  slogan 
has  become  strongly  identified  with  a  con- 
troversial and  political  Issue,  and  It  Is  ap- 
parent we  made  a  mistake  in  permitting 
this  slogan  to  be  made  Our  policy  Is  that 
we  can  permit  no  such  fxietmark  ad  plate  to 
be  used  in  our  meters  Under  postal  regu- 
lations, postal  meter  slogans  must  not  be 
objectionable. 

Then,  to  one  manufacturer  who  reg- 
istered his  objections  to  the  recall  of 
the  plate,  Pitney-Bowes  sent  a  second 
letter,  delivered  in  person  by  a  companj' 
representative.    This  letter  read,  in  part; 

Your  continued  use  of  It  — 

RefeiTing  to  the  objectionable  plate — 

constitutes  a  breach  of  meter  rental  contract 
with  us  Ovu"  representative  has.  therefore, 
been  instructed  to  repossess  our  meter  and 
remove  it  from   your   premises. 

Since  Pitney-Bowes  is.  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  com]>any  in  the  United 
States  which  is  involved,  in  a  major  way 
at  least,  in  this  kind  of  lease-rental 
proposition,  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
country  we  have  When  Benjamin 
Franklin    walked    oi.t    of    the    hall    in 


Philadelphia  to  some  friends  who  asked 
him  what  kind  of  government  the  Con- 
stitutional   Convention    had    given    the 
country,  PrankUn  replied; 
A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  it. 

Yet  today  the  Postmaster  General  has 
put  enough  pressure  on  Pitney-Bowes  to 
make  that  company  remove  and  cause  to 
be  removed  from  every  plate  that  they 
use  in  the  United  States  the  slogan ; 

This  is  a  republic,  not  a  democracy.  Lets 
keep  it  that  way 

According  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
this  is  now  a  controversial,  political 
que.stion.  Have  we  reached  the  point  in 
this  country  that  the  statement  made 
by  Ben  Franklin,  when  he  walked  out 
of  the  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  mandate  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  licenses  to  use  the  ma- 
chines taken  away  from  people  all  over 
the  country  by  the  dictate  of  one  man? 
We  might  expect  this  to  take  place  in 
Russia;  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
it  in  the  United  States,  and  we  should 
not  tolerate  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  column  written  by 
Mr  George  Peck  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

This   Is  a   Republic 
(By  George  Peck) 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  America  recently  requested  Pitney- 
Bowes.  Inc.,  to  consider  recalling  slogan 
plates  which  it  had  sold  to  lessees  of  its 
postage  meters.  The  particular  plate  to 
which  the  Post  Office  Department  obJecU 
reads:  "This  is  a  republic,  not  a  democ- 
racy— Let's  keep  It  that  way!' 

To  those  not  familiar  with  Pltney-Bowes. 
let  us  explain  that  this  company  owns  and 
leases  some  300.000  mailing  meters  to  pri- 
vate firms  .-^nd  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  Post  Office  Department  permits 
the  use  of  an  advertising  message  alongside 
the  metered  stamp,  but  requires  that  the 
message  be  monitored  by  the  company  t;nat 
owns  the  meters. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Post  Office  states 
that  the  Department  "cannot  delve  Into  c»n- 
sorship  of  the  message  to  be  carried,  Ijut 
there  is  a  regulation  which  Includes  the 
statement  that  'slogans  must  not  be  objec- 
tionable and  misleading.'  " 

We  rise  to  Inquire  as  to  what  is  "objec- 
tionable and  misleading"  about  stating  the 
fact  that  "This  Is  a  republic,  not  a  denroc- 
racy  " 

At  any  rate.  Pltney-Bowes  considered  the 
request  of  the  Post  Office  Department  tnd 
in  turn  is  requesting  that  all  of  its  m?ter 
lessees  return  these  particular  slogan  plates, 
generously  offering  to  refund  the  purchase 
price  of  the  plates. 

Pltney-Bowes'  first  letter  to  its  lessees 
who  use  these  "objectionable  and  misUad- 
Ing"  slogan  plates,  read  In  part  as  follows 
"Since  delivering  this  to  you,  the  slogan  has 
become  strongly  Identified  with  a  con-ro- 
verslal  and  political  issue,  and  It  is  appar- 
ent we  made  a  mistake  In  permitting  ihls 
slogan  to  be  made  Our  policy  is  that  we 
can  permit  no  such  p<->6tmark  ad  plate  tr  be 
used  In  our  meters.  Under  postal  regi.la- 
tions.  postal  meter  slogans  must  not  be 
objectionable." 

The  letter  then  went  on  to  state  that  an 
employee  of  the  company  would  call  to  pick 
up  the  objectionable  plate 

To  one  mar.ufacturer  who  registered  hif 
objection    to    this    high-handed    procedure. 


Pitney-BoweE  sent  a  second  letter  delivered 
in  person  by  a  company  representative  This 
letter  read  In  part:  "Your  continued  use  of 
It  (the  objectionable  plate)  constitutes  a 
breach  of  meter  rental  contract  with  us. 
Our  representative  has.  therefore  been  in- 
structed to  repossess  our  meter  and  remove 
it  from  your  premises." 

This  is  going  on  in  free  America — not  In 
Russia  We  again  inquire  what  is  mislead- 
ing about  printing  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
republic,  not  a  democracy?" 

In  1787.  when  our  American  Constitution 
was  only  a  few  minutes  old.  venerable  Ben 
FYanklln  was  asked  when  he  stepped  out  of 
the  hall  at  Philadelphia  where  it  had  Just 
been  drawn  up.  "What  kind  of  a  government 
have  you  given  us^" 

He  replied:  "A  republic— if  we  can  keep  it" 
Could  wise  old  Ben  have  been  looking  ahead 
with  prophetic  vision  to  the  forces  which  In 
recent  years  have  been  and  are  working  night 
and  day  to  take  that  republic  away  from  us? 

The  next  assault  will  undoubtedly  be  on 
our  "Pledge  to  the  flag  "  We  stand  at  public 
gatherings  and  with  right  hand  over  the 
heart  proudly  and  loyally  recite  In  unison  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands  •    •    •" 

That  word  'republic"  has  beer,  in  the 
pledge  ever  since  its  inception  despite  two 
additions  which  since  have  been  made  to  it. 

Now  this  same  Post  Office  Department 
which  Is  so  concerned  about  calling  our 
country  what  it  really  is — a  Republic — is  de- 
livering free,  throughout  the  50  States  prop- 
aganda emanating  from  Moscow  When 
Moscow  decides  it  has  some  educational 
literature"  for  American  consumption  it 
ships  it  In  ton  lots  to  U.S  p'jrte  of  entry. 
already  Individually  addressed  Our  Post 
Office  Department  then  delivers  it  free  In 
one  recent  year  7  million  pieces  of  this  Com- 
munist propaganda  were  cleared  through 
New  York  alone  and  tons  more  through 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia  Boston.  New 
Orleans.  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle.  In  addition  every  Czech  and  Polish 
ship  touching  a  U.S  port  bri-gs  with  it  Red 
"educational  literature"  for  domestic  free 
mailing. 

Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News  i  the  Nation's 
leading  philatelic  magazine  i  m  its  May  1. 
1961.  issue  quotes  from  the  M-arch  21,  1961. 
Issue  of  Christian  Economics  the  following 
"•  •  •  The  postal  authorities  have  testified 
that  they  are  powerless  under  the  present 
law  and  Supreme  Court  rulings  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  distribution  of  this  flood 
of  Communist  literature    •    *    •" 

This  being  true.  It's  high  time  the  laws 
were  changed  Otherwise  we  will  not  be 
keeping  the  Republic  which  Ben  Frar.klin 
announced  the  Founding  Fathers  e%olved 
and  gave  to  us. 

Write  your  Congressman  regarding  these 
assaults  on  our  Republic — tell  'em  to  bestir 
themselves. 


INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  SUGAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  off  and 
on  for  the  past  .several  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  concerned  with  sugar  legis- 
lation There  are  many  misunderstand- 
ings about  sugar  legislation  The  most 
coniprehensive  and  completely  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
sugar  which  I  have  seen  at  any  time  in 
my  life — and  I  have  read  dozens  of 
them — was  made  by  Mr  Frank  Kemp, 
president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co..  of  Colorado,  in  the  company's  an- 
nual report  dated  February  28.  1961 

Because  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary reading  for  anyone  who  intends 
to  speak  on  the  sugar  question,  who  in- 
tends  to   discuss   it,  or   who   wishes   to 
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know  what  the  world  situation  is  with 
respect  to  sugar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kemp's  remarks  and  dis- 
cussion of  sugar,  entitled  "Increasing 
Interest  In  Sugar,"  which  extends  from 
page  11  through  page  16  of  the  com- 
pany's report,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Incheasinc   Interest  in  Sugar 

Increasing  Interest  In  sug.ir  Is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  upheaval  In  Cuba,  the 
opportunities  given  to  other  suppliers  to  re- 
place sugar  formerly  impor'.ed  from  Cuba, 
factors  Unking  sugar  with  foreign  policy, 
especially  toward  Latin  America,  and  Com- 
munist activity  affecting  sugar. 

Our  annual  report  a  year  ago  pointed 
out  that  more  than  half  our  Nation's  sugar 
■upply  comes  froni  domestic  production — 
tiie  output  of  the  beet  sug.ar  Industry. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico.  Louisiana,  Flurida,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  that  most  of  the  I.^.rgest 
consuming  countries  depend  mainly  on  sugar 
they  themselves  produce,  and  that  tlie  so- 
called  world  maricet  sugar  price  is  not  a 
true  price. 

Since  sugar  continues  to  be  very  much 
In  the  news,  it  is  again  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine realistically  somp  of  the  Ideas  now 
current. 

Such  expressions  ajs  "quota  premliun  "  and 
"premlxim  over  the  world  niarkft  "  have  been 
coined  and  seem  attributable  to  unfamlU- 
arlty  with  world  sugar  statistics,  the  quota 
■ystem,  and  the  so-called  w  jrld  market.     It 

1   rarely  seems  to   be   realized   that   this  world 

I   m.arket  (which  sound  like  a  global  economic 
concept)    Is  actually  a  dumping  market  for 

!    a  small  portion  of  the  worlds  s';gar  ar.d  is 

I   not  a  mea«\ire  of  true  value. 

I        What  follows  will    clarify   some    of    these 

I   points  and   will  describe   the  beet  sugar   in- 
dustry  of   the    world,   of   the   Unlt<^'<l   States. 

i   and    the   place   held    by    the    Great    Western 

'    Sugar  Co. 

I  SUGAR    SYSTEMS    THRO^-CHOrT   THE    WCRI.D 

That  our  country  has  lon^  maintained  a 
sugar  system  prescribed  by  law  has  been 
widely  pubilcized.  yet  some  of  the  comment 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  our  system  Is 
novel  and  expedient,  without  parallel  or 
precedent. 

The  fact  is  that  governmental  sugar  sys- 
tems. In  some  form,  are  In  effect  all  over  the 
world.  Their  backgrounds  are  deeply 
grounded  In  economic,  political,  and  war  ex- 
perience. European  systems  date  from  the 
Napoleonic  era.  American  legislation  affect- 
ing sugar  began  in  1787  and  continued 
through  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Our 
present  sugar  system.  Inaugurated  In  1934. 
has  been  continued  for  27  years  by  various 
Sugar  Acts,  including  the  current  law  which 
win  terminate  June  30.  1962. 

These  acts  have  had  three  basic  objectives: 

1.  To  assure  American  cotLaumers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sug.ir  at  reasonable  prices. 

2.  To  encourage  foreign  trade. 

3.  To  provide  a  healthy  economic  climate 
for  a  competitive  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

American  consumers  have  enjoyed  reason- 
able prices  under  tliese  acts.  Sugar  when 
measured  in  terms  of  buying  power.  Is  priced 
lower  In  the  United  States  than  In  any  other 
country.  The  wjrkf.me  required  for  an 
American  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  p^und  of 
BUjiar  Is  diminishing.  During  196u  an 
average  American  laborer  in  the  manufac- 
turing Industry  had  to  work  mly  3  mix..ute.s 
and  2  seconds  to  ear.n  a  pound  of  suy.tr  In 
1959  he  had  to  work  3  minutes  and  5  sec- 
onds; In  1958.  3  minutes  and  11  seconds. 

The  chart  on  page  12,  reprinted  from  mir 
last  year's  report,  shews  relative  worktlme 
required   to  purchase  a  pound   of  sugar  In 


the   several    countries   for    which   data   pub- 
lished In  O-tober  1958  were  available 

The  most  recent  flg^ars  then  published  for 
the  USSR,  covering  1956.  would  not  even 
fit  on  the  chart.  They  showed  that  a  Rus- 
sian had  to  work  2  hours  and  27  minutes  to 
earn  enough  wages  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar. 
During  this  same  time  an  American  earned 
the  equivalent  of  46  pounds  of  sugar. 

W«.\T  IS  THE  WORLD  PRICE? 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  sold 
In  the  United  States  Is  usually  higher  than 
the  so-called  world  price  has  given  rise  In 
some  quarters  to  the  Idea  that  an  unwar- 
ranted benefit  accrues  to  sugar  producers, 
domestic  and  foreign,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  American  consumers.  This  so-called  pre- 
mium or  b.5nu3  Is  assumed  to  be  the 
difference  be  ween  the  sugar  price  in  our 
market  and  that  In  the  world  market,  and 
those  who  make  this  assumption  seem  to 
believe  that  the  world  price  is  realizable  and 
would  be  fairer  to  everybody  than  the  U.S. 
price. 

Actually  this  world  price  concept  Is  mis- 
leading and  unwaiTanted.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  it  has  become  so  glibly  entrenched  In 
sugar  phraseology.  Even  casual  InqtUry  dis- 
closes that  the  world  price  might  more  prop- 
erly be  called  a  forced  price  or  a  dumping 
price  and  that  any  effort  to  build  a  sugar 
economy  on  this  fictitious  foundation  not 
only  would  seriously  Injure  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry  of  the  mainland  States, 
Haw^all,  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  the  In- 
dustries of  friendly  foreign  countries  con- 
tributing sugar  to  our  market  and  would 
wreak  havoc  among  consumers.  Those  who 
advocate  the  world  price  concept  are  actually 
asking  that  sugar  be  sold  below  Its  cost  of 
production.  What  kind  of  thinking  sup- 
ports application  of  such  a  theory  to  sugar  or 
any  other  commodity? 

As  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  the  "world 
market"  Is  nothing  more  than  a  dumping 
ground  for  thiat  small  portion  of  the  world's 
production  which  Is  In  excess  of  home  and 
preferential  requirements,  often  called 
homeless  sugar,  much  of  which  sells  for 
considerably  less  than  Us  cost  of  production. 
We  quoted  the  London  ESconomlst  as  saying 
that  the  so-called  world  market  sugar  price 
"is  not  a  true  price  nor  Is  It  free." 

A  distinguished  Latin  American  sugar  au- 
thority has  emphasized  the  artificiality  of 
the  "world  price"  of  sugar.  Federlco  Patlno, 
Director  General  of  the  Union  Naclonal  de 
Productores  de  Azucar  of  Mexico,  in  an  April 
address  In  New  York,  stated : 

"It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  It 
clear  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  \3B.  market 
price  Is,  and  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  as- 
suring the  consumer  a  steady  supply  at  a 
stable  price. 

"The  'world  market  price'  is  an  artificial, 
unstable  price,  practically  always  below  the 
cost  of  production — a  marginal  market  sub- 
ject to  political  pressures." 

Further  confirmation  of  the  Illusory  na- 
ture of  the  'world  price"  is  found  In  an  able 
address  recently  given  by  an  International 
sugar  expert,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  chairman 
of  the  British  Sugar  Corp.,  Ltd  ,  who 
stated: 

"One  thing  concerns  me  considerably,  and 
that  Is  the  attitude  adopted  by  some  manu- 
facturers In  the  U  K.  who  feel  that  by  doing 
aw.iy  with  such  things  as  the  British  Sugar 
Corp,  quota,  and  price  fixing  mechanisms, 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  their  sugar  at 
present  worU  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  that  only  about  11  percent 
of  the  worl  Is  total  production  Is  sold  at 
world  prices  and  that  except  In  a  very  few 
countries  with  extremely  low  living  stand- 
ard.s.  s'igir  is  utterly  uneconomic  to  pro- 
duce at  present  world  prices. 

"I  have,  aj  I  have  already  sfild.  just  been 
making  a  t'.ur  of  the  mam  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.     The  economy  of  thesf  emerging 


countries  is  built  almost  entirely  on  sugar. 
If  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kln^i- 
dom  ceased  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  producers  of  sugar,  then  I  am  convinced 
that  a  collapse  of  sugar  prices  would  provide 
a  further  springboard  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  Communist  designs" 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
cently published  an  objective  special  study 
on  sugar,  made  by  outstanding  economists  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  unassoclated 
with  sugar  administration.  Significantly.  It 
was  reported  therein  that  the  negotiated 
price  the  United  Kingdom  paid  In  1959  for 
sugar  purchased  from  the  British  West 
Indies  and  other  Commonwealth  producers 
was  about  the  same  as  the  price  paid  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  sugar. 

That  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  world's  two  leading  sugar- 
importing  countries,  should  have  arrived 
Independently  at  sugar  systems  producing 
so  similar  a  price  result  Is  noteworthy  and 
supports  the  reasonableness  of  the  American 
sugar  price. 

Domestic  prices  are  well  above  world  prices 
on  many  farm  commodities.  Sugar  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  difference  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  "world  price"  for  three  crops 
alone — wheat,  cotton,  and  rice — amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Higher  prices  In  the  United  States  are  a 
natural  concomitant  of  higher  wages,  higher 
taxes,  and  all  the  other  higher  costs  Implicit 
In  the  American  way  of  life.  Comparative 
prices  should  properly  be  examined  In  terms 
of  buying  power  as  Illustrated  In  the  case  of 
retail  sugar  prices  by  the  chart  on  page  12 
[not  printed  In  Record |.  Under  this  ap- 
proeurh  not  only  the  price  differential  In  re- 
spective countries  Is  measured  but  also  the 
relative  amount  of  Identical  products  that 
prevailing  wages  in  each  oX  such  countries 
can  buy 

To  lower  U.S.  prices  on  all  products  to 
world  levels,  particularly  If  the  latter  are 
dumping  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
would  undermine  the  American  standard  "f 
living  which  la  made  possible  by  American 
efficiency  and  high  wage  levels. 

Apprehension  over  Communist  design  Is 
shared  by  other  authorities  including  the 
administrator  of  our  Nation's  sugar  program. 
In  a  recent  address.  Lawrence  Myers.  Direc- 
tor, Sugar  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, stated: 

"These  are  not  normal  times.  One-third 
of  the  world's  production  of  sugar  is  now 
under  Communist  control.  The  Communist 
takeover  In  Cuba  added  to  communism's 
earlier  subjugation  of  the  beet  exporting 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  poses  a  number 
of  threatening  problems  to  sugar  producers, 
consumers,  and  markets  throughout  tiie 
world.  Huge  quantities  of  sugar  have  been 
sold  by  Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  at  fictional  prices  under  barter  agree- 
ments. Only  the  bear  and  the  red  dragon 
know  how  much  of  this  sugar  Is  destined  to 
reappear  In  the  world  markets  or.  alter- 
natively, to  what  extent  this  Cuban  sugar 
will  force  satellite  sugar  onto  the  world 
market." 

Representatives  of  India,  In  a  formal 
statement  explaining  their  interest  In  the 
U..S.  sugar  market,  recently  said : 

"India  has  found  that  its  neighboring  .^ 
markets  are  being  Invaded  by  Cuban  sugar 
purchased  by  Russia  and  mainland  China 
from  Cuba  and  being  dumped  by  these  na- 
tions Into  what  otherwise  would  be  India's 
markets. 

"Sugar  from  Communist  sources  Is  start- 
ing to  encircle  India  and  preempt  India's 
market." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  an  increasing  in- 
terest In  sugar;  there  Is  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  sugar  is  being  manipulated  as 
an  economic  weapon  In  the  "cold  war."  We 
will  summarize  the  sugar  position  of  the 
U5  S  Jl.    la^er    as    we    now    turn    to    a   brief 
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survey    of   the   beet    sugar   industry   abroad 
and  at  home. 

WORLD  SCOPE  or  BETT  INDUSTRY 

World  production  of  sugar  currently  totals 
approximately  58  million  tons,  of  which  56 
percent  comes  from  sugarcane  and  44  per- 
cent from  sugarbeets  If  present  trends 
continue,  the  sugar  world  may  soon  be  "half 
beet  and  half  cane" 

Sugarcane,  which  flourishes  In  the  tropics, 
is  a  tall  perennial  grais  which  Is  cut  three 
or  more  times  l>efore  replanting,  and  grown 
for  one  main  purpos<»,  the  production  of 
sugar. 

The  sugarbeet.  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
small,  red  gfarden  beet  Is  a  large-rooted 
plant  that  flourishes  In  the  temperate  zones. 
Like  cane.  It  Is  grown  primarily  for  the 
production  of  sugar  Identical  to  that  de- 
rived from  sugarcane,  but  there  the  simi- 
larity ends  because  the  beet  not  only  has 
more  useful  byproducts  but  also  favors. 
In  fact  demands,  a  diversified  system  of 
agriculture  that  benefits  the  land  through 
crop  rotation  and  anlmU  husbandry.  It  Is 
commonly  observed  that  where  sugarbeets 
are  grown,  yields  of  other  crops  Improve 
materially  Indeed,  particularly  in  Europe, 
sugar  Itself  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the 
principal  byproduct  of  the  beet   ' 

F  O  Llcht.  German  International  sugar 
authority,  wrote: 

"The  reason  why  all  governments  cling 
so  stubbornly  to  beet  culture  is  not  to  be 
found  mainly  In  consideration  of  financial 
policy,  but  in  agricultural  and  social  con- 
siderations. Beet  culture,  In  Itself,  without 
reference  to  sugar  production.  Is  for  many 
reasons  a  vital  condition  of  all  Intensive 
agrlctilture  " 

This  usefulness  of  the  beet  under  normal 
conditions,  as  cited  by  Llcht.  Is  Intensified 
by  stress  of  war  or  other  emergency  The 
great  nations  of  the  northern  latitudes  have 
learned  by  dire  experience  that  It  Is  hazard- 
ous to  rely  too  heavll)  on  oversea  sugar 
from   remote  tropical  sources 

Sugarbeets  are  grown  throughout  Europe 
except  In  Norway,  Portugal,  and  Greece. 
Tbe  Industry  extends  frcm  Sweden  and  Pin- 
land  to  Turkey.  Israel.  Iraq,  and  Iran;  It 
crosses  the  Ukraine  Into  Siberia  and  Man- 
chukuo.  Japan  has  a  l>eet  sugar  Industry, 
as  does  Red  China.  In  America,  the  beet 
Industry  extends  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific:  It  operates  In  Canada.  Uruguav. 
and  Chile 

COMMUNIST    PRODUCTION    EXPANDING 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  current  output  of 
7 '.J  million  tons,  all  beet,  has  recently  be- 
come the  world's  largest  producer  of  sugar. 
It  is  reported  that  250  beet  factories  were 
operating  in  the  U.S.S.F:  In  1960,  including 
20  of  95  new  mills  to  be  completed  by  1965. 
By  way  of  comparison.  «)3  beet  factories  op- 
erated In  the  United  States  In   1960. 

The  U.S.S.R  ,  not  Including  Its  satellite 
countries,  accounts  for  well  over  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  beet  sugar  The  United  States, 
second  largest  producer,  makes  about  10  per- 
cent. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  of  the  recently 
formed  European  economic  alliances,  the  Six 
and  the  Seven. 

Quoting  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  again: 

"The  Six,  that  is  to  say  Prance,  Italy,  West 
Germany.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg,  as  a  resu;t  of  a  recent  study 
carried  out  by  some  ol  my  own  staff  Into 
their  agricultural  self-fiufflclency.  look  like 
having  a  10-percent  surplus  in  sugar  despite 
a  rising  population      This  is  all   beet  sugar. 

"Of  the  Seven  it  appears."  he  continued, 
"that  except  for  Great  Britain,  where  beets 
account  for  only  one- '.bird  to  one-fourth 
of  the  sugar  requlrem^'nt*  the  remaining 
six  countries,  as  a  whoU  .  seem  self-sufficient 
In  beet  sugar  productivity  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  likely  to  be  practicjilly  alone  In 


its  desire  to  Import  large  quantities  of  sugar 
from  abroad" 

Progressive  beet  expansion  In  countries 
outside  the  United  States  Is  attributable  not 
only  to  the  objective  of  sugar  self-sufficiency, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
duces more  food  and  fil>er  than  other  crops 
that  might  be  grown  on  the  same  land 

THI    U.S.    BXrr    SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

In  the  United  States,  the  1960  output  ol 
beet  sugar  of  about  2.450.000  tons  Is  the 
largest  ever  produced.  From  1955  through 
1960  sugarbeet  acreage  was  strictly  controlled 
under  the  law  but,  with  the  cancellation  of 
Cuban  Imports  In  1960,  all  sugarbeet  acreage 
limitations  were  removed  for  the  1961  crop 
and  about  1 1  percent  more  acreage  has  be<5n 
contracted  by  the  Industry  for  planting  this 
year. 

There  Is  a  very  definite  desire  for  beet 
expansion  In  the  United  SUtes  at  this  time 
Tightening  restrictions  on  planting  of  the 
surplus  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  excess 
production  of  feed  grains  have  prompUd 
new  areas  and  new  growers  to  want  to  grow 
beet.s  and  to  have  new  factories  built  to 
serve  them.  This  trend  Is  evident  in  se%'eral 
States.  However,  construction  of  multimil- 
lion-dollar new  factories  Involves  substantial 
risk  unless  our  sugar  system  assures  a  sound 
long-term  operation. 

Of  America's  sugar  requirements  totaling 
some  9.260.000  tons  in  I960,  one-fourth  came 
from  sugarbeets  The  Indiistry  extends 
from  Ohio  to  California  and  from  the  C\- 
nadian  border  in  Montana  and  Minnesota  to 
the  Mexican  border  In  California  Beets  are 
raised  commercially  or  for  seed  in  23  Statts 
Sixty-three  factories  operated  In  15  States 
In    1960 

Progressively  higher  sugarbeet  yields  are 
produced  Over  the  past  three  decades,  US. 
beet  sugar  production  per  acre  has  increased 
57  percent  American  yields,  currently  aver- 
aging more  than  17  tons  of  beets  per  ace 
are  twice  as  high  as  In  the  early  19O0's 

Efficiency  can  be  measured  by  many  stand- 
ards Certainly  two  sound  bases  In  the  cfse 
of  sugar  are  output  per  acre  and  output  p.er 
man-hour  of  labor  [American  beet  sugar, 
frori  seed  to  sack,  Is  produced  with  less  man- 
hours  than  any  foreign  beet  or  cane  sugar 
sold  In  the  United  SUtes. | 

In  the  1925-29  period,  the  United  Stai,es 
ranked  ninth  among  the  world's  beet  pro- 
ducing countries  In  sugar  yield  per  ac-e 
By  1955  59  It  rose  to  fourth.  Compared  wUh 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  aggregate,  the 
acre  In  beets  In  America  produces  81  percent 
more  sugar.  Compared  with  Cuba,  the  world's 
largest  cane  producer,  an  acre  planted  to 
beets  In  the  United  States  produces  28  piT- 
cent  more  sugar  than  an  acre  growing  In 
cane  In  Cuba.  The  chart  on  page  13  jriot 
printed  In  Record [  shows  the  upward  trend 
In  output  per  acre  of  beets  which  has  oc- 
curred In  the  United  States 

The  contributions  of  the  beet  crop  to 
solvent  agriculture,  to  the  improvement  of 
overall  rotations  and  Increased  yields  of 
succeeding  crops,  and  the  contribution  of 
beet  b3rprod»cts  to  low-cost  fattening  of 
livestock,  will  be  Increased  as  new  and  bet  :er 
beet  varieties  are  developed  and  furtlier 
scientific  progress  Is  made  In  fertilization, 
the  use  of  herbicides,  insecticides,  and  gen- 
eral farming  practices. 

Beet  sugar  Is  now  the  principal  sugar  s^ild 
In  more  than  a  third  of  our  States  In  1960 
it  represented  more  than  half  the  sugar  uferi 
in  each  of  17  States,  ranging  from  97  3 
percent  in  North  Dakota  to  50.4  percent  in 
Illinois. 

THE     GREAT     WESTERN     SUGAR     CO. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Is  the  larg:»?t 
of  the  15  beet  sugar  compaiiles  In  the  United 
States  In  1960  the  company  produced 
about  30  percent  of  the  beet  sugar  made  m 
America.  Of  total  natlnnal  sugar  consunip- 
tlon  about  1  of  every  14  pounds  is  GW. 


Incorporated  In  1905.  Great  Western  op- 
erates 15  factories  in  Colorado.  Nebraska. 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  and  2  in  Ohio. 
The  company  will  purchase  beets  in  1961 
from  286.000  acres  grown  by  8.000  farmers 
Company-owned  land  produces  only  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  l>eets  processed. 
With  the  sugarbeet  as  Its  only  raw  material. 
Great  Western,  in  addition  to  producing 
sugar  and  MSG  (monosodlum  glutamate), 
manufactures  beet  pulp  In  various  forms, 
molasses,  LPC  (liquid  protein  concentrate) 
and  potash  fertilizer. 

Great  Western  maintains  the  largest  agri- 
cultural experiment  sUtlon  In  the  beet  sugar 
Industry.  Genetic  Improvement  of  the 
sugarbeet  has  been  noteworthy,  achieved 
by  GW  plant  breeders  themselves  and  now 
working  also  In  cooperation  with  English 
and  Dutch  beet  seed  breeders 

An  important  development  has  l>een  the 
production  of  moncgcrm  seed  to  replace 
multlgerm  seed  which.  In  the  past,  required 
many  field  workers  to  remove  surplus  beets 
in  the  row.  By  1960  a  third  of  the  GW 
crop  was  planted  with  monogerm  seed:  half 
the  crop  Is  so  planted  in  1961  and  soon  the 
entire  crop  will  erow  from  monogerm  This 
development,  combined  with  new  chemical 
and  mechanical  techniques,  points  to  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  field  labor  require- 
ment's in  the  spring  and  early  summer  and 
encourages  the  hope  that,  as  Is  now  true  of 
the  beet  harve.st.  practically  complete 
mechanization  In  GW  territory  can  be 
achieved. 

As  evidence  of  the  International  prestige 
ol  the  company  In  technological  progress.  It 
may  be  noted  that  some  30  delegations  from 
foreign  sugar -producing  countries  have  re- 
cently visited  the  Great  Western  area  to 
study  the  advances  In  farm  and  factory 
operations  being  achieved   by   the  company. 


PRIME  MINI.«TF.R  FANFANI  ANT) 
FOREIGN  MINLSTKR  SEGNI  OF 
ITALY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mi .  President,  dur- 
ing tins  week  we  have  been  visited,  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  our  Nation  has 
been  visited  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy  and  the  Prciident  of  the  Council  ol 
Ministers.  Mr.  Panfani  and  also  by  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister.  Antonio  Sepni. 
These  two  remaikable  political  leaders 
of  the  NATO  alliance  have  given  us  re- 
newed courage  and  .-strength  by  their 
con.'^ultations  with  President  Kennedy 
and  with  members  of  oui-  Stat^  Depart- 
ment, our  Defen.";?  Department,  and 
other  ofTlcials  of  our  Go\crnment 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  :  Miv  Ful- 
BRicuT  I  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  sponsored  a 
luncheon  for  tlic  party  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Fanfani:  and  the  party  included 
the  Italian  Foroicn  Minister.  Mr.  An- 
tonio Secrni.  another  of  the  preat  leaders 
of  Italy. 

I  think  that  all  too  often  we  forget 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  other  free  countries,  Italy 
has  made  remarkable  recovery  since 
World  War  II  Italy  is  a  strong  partner 
in  the  NATO  alliance  Italy  is  doing 
more  than  her  share  in  undertaking  the 
respnnsiblMties  for  free  world  leadership, 
and  particularly  for  better  relationships 
in  the  Mexiitprranpan  area  We  are  in- 
debted to  Italy  and  her  leaders  and  her 
statesmen  for  improving  the  relation- 
ships between  the  NATO  countries  and, 
particularly,  our  own  countrj'.  m  certain 
parts  of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 
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I  have  always  felt  that  in  the  alliance 
and  partnership  in  NATO,  we  should  rely 
upon  and  call  upon  our  partners  to  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  diplomacy,  of 
negotiation,  and  of  world  leadership.  We 
find  this  being  undertaken  today  by  the 
Italian  statesmen  I  have  mentioned. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  source  of  real  satis- 
faction to  our  country  that  such  irreat 
economic  recovery  has  taken  place  in 
Italy.  We  hope  that  more  will  be 
achieved,  for  there  still  are  unemploy- 
ment problems  and  problems  in  agricul- 
tural areas,  and  Italy  has  much  to  do  in 
order  to  fulfill  a  better  life  for  her  peo- 
ple. 

But  today  Italy  is  a  strong  nation,  a 
free  nation,  and  one  with  tremendous 
economic  growth  and  productivity;  and 
today  Italy  is  improving  the  lot  of  her 
people.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  economic  and  political  reform 
and  when  we  talk  about  a  partnership 
between  equals  and  among  freedom -lov- 
ing peoples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  '•Headline  Personality — 
Fanfani  Coalition  A  Strong  Regime." 
also  an  article  entitled  -Headline  Per- 
sonality—Segni  Is  Political  Symbol  of 
Italy."  These  articles  were  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Star.  They 
relate  to  the  recent  visit  of  these  Italian 
statesmen  and  their  conversations  with 
our  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June   13,   1961] 
Headlinb    Personality:    Fanfani    CoAUmoN 

A  Strong  Regime 
'  Amlntore  Fanfani  of  Italy,  the  most  re- 
cent statesman  to  make  a  personal  recon- 
naissance of  the  new  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Is  no  stranger  either  to  Washington  or 
his  present  p  jet  of  Prime  Minister. 

He  vLslted  President  Elsenhower  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  DuUes  In  July  1958.  for  a 
hurried  discussion  of  the  crlsls-strlcken  Mid- 
dle East.  That  was  only  10  days  after  he 
received  one  of  those  shaky  votes  of  confi- 
dence fTT  which  the  Italian  Parliament  Is 
renowned 

This  tln.e  the  m>xl  Is  more  relaxed  and 
the  visit  longer  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  is 
here  f  >r  a  general  exchange  of  views  on 
world  problenxs" — official  Jargon  meaning  he 
wants  to  meet  the  young  American  Presi- 
dent He  also  comes  as  head  of  one  of  the 
strongest  Italian  coalition  governments  In 
the  last  15  years. 

KNOWN     as    "LITTI.E     PROFESSOR" 

Prime  Minister  Fanfani  Is  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  moves  easily  and  successfully 
between  the  university  classroom  and  pol- 
u..\>  ■The  Little  Professor" — his  nickname 
In  Rome — began  as  professor  of  political  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Milan  back  In  1938. 

Seventeen  years  later  ne  became  profes- 
sor of  eccnomic  history  at  Rome  University. 
By  that  time  he  already  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
right- hand  man  of  Its  "grand  old  man" — the 
late  Alclde  de  Oasperl,  and  in  and  out  of 
one  government  after  another. 
I  But  throughout  all  these  cabinet  shuffles 
and  campalg:is  for  reelection  to  Parliament 
I  he  ha3  been  a  member  since  1946),  Mr. 
Fanfani  continued  to  lecture  hLs  university 
students. 

IN    CENTKR    or    ITALIAN    POLITICS 

In  the  complicated  Italian  political  spec- 
trum, Mr.  Fanfani   Is   In   the  center — whicii 


means  he  Is  attacked  by  the  extreme  right 
as  too  radical  and  by  the  extreme  left  as 
too  conservative.  In  American  politics  ho 
would  be  considered  slightly  left  of  the  New 
Deal. 

As  Minister  of  Labor  In  1948  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture  aiid  Forestry  in  1951-53,  he 
fathered  a  7-year  plan  for  building  workers' 
houses,  and  later  presided  over  redistribution 
of  nearly  2  million  acres  of  farmland  to 
150,000  peasant  families. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  main  problem  of 
Italian  polltlc«  has  been  a  divided  center  be- 
sieged by  a  strong  Communist  opposition 
on  the  left  and  Monarchist  and  Fascist  Par- 
ties on  the  right.  Within  the  leading  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  Itself  the  split  be- 
tween the  left  and  right  wings  Is  barely 
plastered  over. 

Mr.  Fanfani  first  felt  the  consequences 
when  he  became  the  youngest  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Italy  In  January  1954.  His  program 
for  extending  the  "Fanfani  houses,"  super- 
highway construction,  punishment  of  tax 
evaders,  and  limiting  bureaucracy  could  not 
muster  either  the  total  support  of  his  own 
party  or  the  small  moderate  parties  needed 
for  a  parliamentary  majority. 

Eleven  days  later  he  lost  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, and  had  to  resign  22  days  after  taking 
offlce. 

ASTUTX    ORGANIZES 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  First  of 
all.  Mr.  Fanfani  has  proved  himself  an  as- 
tute party  organizer  who  realizes  that  ma- 
chinery Is  necessary  to  win  elections.  As 
national  secretary  of  his  party  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  de  Gasperl,  he  trained  and  put  to  work 
thousands  of  organization  men  and  scoured 
Italy,  sifted  the  universities,  and  rang  door- 
bells for  new  support. 

The  efforts  of  the  Panfanlans  showed  in 
the  May  1958  elections  where  the  leadmg 
Christian  Democrats  won  273  out  of  596 
seats  In  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
slightly  short  of  an  absolute  majority. 

After  the  Prime  Minister  lost  his  premier- 
ship the  second  time  in  January  1959,  Italy 
sank  deeper  Into  the  quagmire  of  war  be- 
tween right  and  left.  A  succession  of  cabi- 
nets tried  to  rule  unsuccessfully  amid  grow- 
ing signs  of  out-and-out  civil  strife  In  the 
city  streets. 

In  time  the  threat  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war  brought  together  the  warring  factions 
of  the  center  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  In  July  last 
year  Mr.  Fanfani  came  back  to  p>ower  with 
the  largest  parliamentary  vote  of  confidence 
in  12  years. 

Since  then  he  has  moved  his  party  steadily 
leftwards  away  from  the  more  conservative 
policies  which  caused  such  controversy  un- 
der his  Christian  Democratic  predecessors. 
In  February  this  year  he  backed  local  coaU- 
tlons  with  the  Nennl  Socialists,  the  radical 
group  that  broke  Its  alliance  with  the  Com- 
munists after  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
1956. 

In  both  practice  and  theory  Mr.  Fanfani 
has  shown  himself  atuned  to  Implications  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  communism.  In 
an  article  In  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  summed  up  his  thinking: 

"Our  aim  Ls  not  to  die  In  a  bloody  war 
against  communism.  Our  aim  Is  to  outlive 
communism  to  build  a  better  society  that 
will  make  communism  old  fashioned  and 
sterile." 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Full  name:  Amlntore  Fanfani. 

Claim  to  fame :  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 

Birthplace:  Pleve  Santo  Stefano,  Italy. 

Birthday:  February  6.  1908. 

Education :  Catholic  University  of  Milan. 

Jobs:  Professor,  political  history.  Univer- 
sity of  Milan;  member.  Senior  Teachers 
Council  of  Political  Economy.  Venice,  1938- 
43;  member  secretariat.  Christian  Democratic 
Party  ;  Mmister  of  Labor,  1948;  Minister  of 


Agricxilture  and  Forestry,  1951-53;  Minister 
of  Interior;  national  secretary.  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  1954;  Prime  Minister, 
1954  (22  days).  July  1958-January  1969.  July 
1960  to  present. 

Family:  Married  and  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Hobbles:  Playing  piano,  composing  music, 
gardening. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  13,  1961] 

Headline  Personality:  Seoni  Is  Political 
Symbol  or  Italy 

Antonio  Segnl,  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
here  on  a  state  visit  with  Prime  Minister 
Fanfani,  Is  In  many  ways  symbolic  of  the 
postwar  merry-go-round  of  Italian  politics. 

He  has  been  Prime  Minister  himself  twice. 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  once,  besides  holding 
at  least  three  ranking  Cabinet  posts  in  a 
succession  of  governments  since  1946. 

When  Prime  MlnUter  in  September  1959. 
he  paid  his  own  state  visit  to  President 
Eisenhower.  And  that  visit  was  less  than 
10  month*  after  Prime  Minister  Panfanl  had 
paid  his  own  first  hurried  visit  to  Washing- 
ton to  consult  with  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
about  the  Middle  East. 

PROrKSSOR   FN   POLITICS 

In  another  way.  Mr.  Segnl  also  Is  symbolic 
of  the  brand  of  Christian  Democratic  lead- 
ers who  have  ruled  Italy  contlnuoxisly  since 
the  war.  Although  actively  Interested  In 
politics  since  his  youth,  his  first  and  endur- 
ing profession  was  university  teaching 

After  a  succession  of  law  professorships  In 
universities  all  over  Italy,  he  has  become  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty  at  Rome  Uni- 
versity. Today  this  "gentleman  farmer  from 
Sardinia"  still  teaches  In  classrooms  well 
insulated  from  the  turbulent  tides  of  Italian 
politics. 

Mr.  Segnl's  teaching  career  began  when  he 
retired  from  politics  during  MussoUnlB 
rclgn.  In  1923  he  had  organized  the  Popu- 
lar Party,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  During  his  re- 
tirement he  became  an  expert  on  apicul- 
ture, and  in  postwar  Italy  became  author 
and  administrator  of  a  widely  acclaimed  land 
reform  program. 

That  program  gained  lilm  the  unflatter- 
ing title  "White  Communist,"  among  af- 
fected large  landowners.  But  Mr.  Segnl 
himself  lost  about  250  acres,  or  about  one- 
fourth,  of  bis  family  estate  to  settlers  In 
northern  Sardinia  under  his  reform  law. 

At  70.  the  Foreign  Minister  Is  deceptively 
frail  looking.  Many  of  his  critics  have  made 
the  mistake  of  underestimating  his  stamina 
and  determination.  He  lives  almost  entirely 
on  vegetables  and  milk,  and  does  not  dis- 
card his  winter  clothing  until  far  Into  the 
warm  Italian  spring. 

Prom  the  time  Mr.  Segnl  first  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  In  1946,  he  has 
steadily  risen  In  the  Christian  Democratic 
hierarchy.  Pundits  In  Rome  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  famoiis  stomach 
troubles  &ie  a  convenient  pretext  for  retir- 
ing to  the  bedroom  when  political  storms 
need  weathering. 

Mr.  SegtU's  success  Is  due  to  a  curious 
combination  of  fatalism  and  practicability. 
Although  associated  with  the  progressive 
land  reform,  compared  with  present  Prime 
Minister  Fanfani,  he  Is  more  to  the  right 
in  his  own  party.  He  does  not  believe  that 
lilstory.  like  rivers,  can  be  made  to  run  up- 
hill— one  way  of  saying  that  radical  changes 
often  bring  catastrophe. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  POLmCS 

Recently  he  stated  his  personal  philosophy 
in  these  terms: 

"In  my  view,  the  statesman  Is  like  an  engi- 
neer who  harnessee  waterpower,  who  deals 
with  a  live,  moving  force  regulated  by  Its 
own  laws  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
risk  of  catastrophe.  If  one  understands 
this  element  well,  he  can  guide  It,  tie  c&n 
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avoid  difficulties,  he  can  channel  it  and  ex- 
ploit Its  power  for  gcxixl  purp<«e." 

In  foreign  policy,  1^.  Segnl  is  a  welcomed 
asset  In  any  dtscusslcn  on  strengthening  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  He  Is  a  stanch  an- 
tl-Communlst  of  the  more  subtle  scholarly 
tjrpe  like  Prime  Minister  Fanfani.  But  dur- 
ing Mr.  Segnl's  second  period  as  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1959,  he  decided  Italy  should  accept 
American  intermedia :e-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles on  her  territory  against  strong  Soviet 
protests. 

BRIEF    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

Pull  name:    Antonio  Segnl. 

Claim  to  fame:  Ita.llan  Foreign  Minister. 
here  on  state  visit  with  Prime  Minister  Pan- 
fanl. 

Birthplace:    Sassarl.  Sardlna. 

Birthday:    February  2.  1891. 

Education:  Degree  In  Jurisprudence,  Uni- 
versity of  Sassarl.  1918. 

Jobs:  Professor  of  civil  law  at  Universities 
of  Perugia,  Cagllarl,  imd  Pa  via  and  Rome. 
Rector  of  University  of  Sassarl. 

Founder  of  the  Popular  Party,  forerunner 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  in  1923. 
In  post-war  Italian  Governments,  Undersec- 
retary and  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister 
of  Education,  1953,  D«puty  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Defenst  lfl66-^59,  Prime  Min- 
ister June  1955-May  1957,  February  1959- 
March,  1960. 

Family:    Married,  fatlier  of  four  sons. 

Hobbles:  Hunting.  bDoks.  Beethoven  rec- 
ords. 


TOWN     AFFILIATION;     FRIENDSHIP 
FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  quoted  statements  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  eloquent  inaugural 
plan  of  President  Kennedy.    He  said: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

I  think  the  President  might  well  have 
added  another  request,  one  which  might 
help  to  satisfy  those  who  have  criticized 
him  for  not  being  specific.  That  request 
would  be: 

Ask  what  thousands  cf  your  fellow  citizens 
are  doln«  for  their  country,  and  Join  their 
efforts. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  challeng- 
ing efforts  is  the  town  aflQliation  proeram, 
which  has  been  dcvf  loped  through  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
civic  committee  of  tie  people-to-people 
prognun  Here  is  a  specific,  practical 
way  for  Individual  .Americans  to  con- 
tribute their  energy  and  work  to  their 
country's  efforts  for  Ireedom  and  peace. 

The  town  afTiliation  program  is  a  new 
and  dramatic  movement  which  is  as  im- 
portant in  a  tense  w^rld  as  the  biggest 
foreign-aid  program  or  the  broadest 
propaganda  effort. 

I  think  the  need  wiis  best  summed  up 
by  a  report  of  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Barr,  the 
mayor  of  Montevideo,  in  my  own  State 
of  Minne.sota.  Dr.  Barr  and  his  wife 
traveled  to  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  earlier 
this  year,  as  a  result  of  a  town  affiliation 
between  the  two  cities.  They  talked 
with  hundreds  of  citizens  of  Uruguay, 
and  Dr.  Barr  emphasized  one  distinct 
impression  he  gained  from  these  people : 

They  were  not  Interested  In  dealing  with 
Americans   at   the   Government  level — 

He  said— 

But  were  anxious  to  meet  and  exchange 
Ideas  with  the  average  American  citizen  In 


a    friendly    atmosphere    unemcumbered    by 
protocol. 

The  attitude  of  the  Uruguayans  Dr. 
Barr  met  Is  typical.  Millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  want  to  meet  and 
know  and  understand  .Americans  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  hiunan  beings,  not  as 
Government  officials  or  as  an  abstract, 
collective  character.  This  desire  is  ap- 
propriate, and — in  a  sense — is  a  compli- 
ment to  America.  It  is  a  compliment 
because  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  realize  that  the  Government 
01  the  United  States  is  only  a  part  of 
our  national  character  and  identity. 

This  is  a  major  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Government 
is  the  dominant,  all-powerful  element 
of  an  organized  society.  The  Govern- 
ment dictates:  the  Government  controls; 
the  Government  speaks  the  distinct  and 
contrived  ixtlicy  and  mood  of  the  entire 
nation.  In  short,  the  Government  is  the 
totality  of  the  Soviet  nation.  That  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  refer  to  totali- 
tarianism. 

In  our  free  society,  the  Government 
strives  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  its  power  is  limited  and  given,  by 
the  people.  We  believe  in  the  concept 
of  popular  sovereignty — government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

Government  in  the  United  States  is 
like  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  It  can  be  seen 
from  afar,  but  it  is  held  up  and  sus- 
tained only  by  the  greater  power  and 
force  and  substance  of  the  i>eople 

The  real  strength  of  America  is  the 
people.  The  real  greatness  of  America 
is  the  freedom  and  the  individual  dig- 
nity of  its  citizens. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  government 
oflBcials.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  poli- 
ticians. We  are  not  a  nation  of  dipo- 
mats  or  international  public  relations 
experts. 

Our  people  are  not  tools  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  farmers  and  woik- 
ers  and  businessmen  and  profession  ils 
bound  together  by  their  love  of  freedo.Mi 
and  their  dedication  to  human  rights 

Our  land  is  not  a  machine  of  the  state 
It  is  a  land  of  separate  farms  and  free 
business  and  private  industry  and  dis- 
tinct, self-governing  communities 

This  is  the  story  of  America  which 
we  must  tell  the  people  of  the  world. 

Yes.  this  story  can  be  told  in  part  by 
the  Government,  through  tlie  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  other  missions 
overseas. 

But  it  can  be  told  most  effectively  aid 
most  successfully  by  the  .'American  peo- 
ple themselves,  through  their  schools  a  id 
churches  and  clubs  and  unions  a:id 
communities. 

The  town  affiliation  program  offers  the 
efficient  framework  through  which  indi- 
vidual Americans  can  speak  the  real 
story  of  America  to  the  people  of  other 
lands  But  the  t-ovsn  affiliation  program 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  Its  purpose  is 
true  friendship,  which  requires  our  un- 
derstanding of  other  peoples. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  need  to  un- 
derstand the  character,  the  mood,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  other 
nations.    We  need  to«iknow  more  deeply 


and  thoroughly  that  million.-^  of  human 
beings  m  the  vast  underdeveloped  re- 
gions of  the  earth  are  struggling  for  a 
new  life  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  need  to  know  that  a  revolution  is 
.sweeping  the  world — not  a  Communist 
revolution,  but  a  revolution  against  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  the  past — pov- 
erty, hunger,  ignorance,  and  social  in- 
justice, and  this  revolution  is  winning. 

We  can  read  the  ter.<;e  statistics  of 
human  needs  and  learn  that  83  percent 
of  the  world's  people  are  underfed.  62 
percent  are  illiterate,  and  70  percent  are 
sick  or  poorly  housed. 

But  we  do  not  truly  understand — and 
we  are  not  ready  for  effective  action— 
until  we  become  comiJassionately  aware 
of  the  character  and  needs,  the  joys  and 
sufferings  of  individual  human  beings  in 
other  lands. 

Here.  too.  town  affiliations  offer  the 
means  by  which  individuals  in  America 
can  learn  from  individuals  in  other 
nations. 

This  willingness  to  learn  is  vital  today. 
For  too  long,  America  has  been  pictured 
overseas  as  a  ponderous  giant  boasting 
of  its  superior  way  of  life. 

We  need  a  touch  of  humility  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions. We  need  to  extend  not  just  our 
frequently  superior  skills  and  the  tools 
to  use  them,  but  also  the  hand  of  fnend- 
.ship,  as  neie-hbors.  as  partners,  as  equals. 

Today,  tens  of  thousands  of  .Americans 
are  extending  that  hand  of  friendship 
to  people  overseas.  More  than  150  Amer- 
ican cities  now  are  affiliated  with  "rister 
cities"  in  other  nations.  The  American 
cities  in  the  program  represent  ever>' 
section  of  the  country,  and  every  size — 
from  New  York  City  to  Oakland,  Nebr., 
population   1.600. 

These  town  affiliations  have  pone  far 
beyond  ceremonial  functions. 

Tens  of  thou.<=and?  of  schoolchildren 
in  American  communities  now  corre- 
spond regularly  with  children  m  their 
sister  cities  overseas 

Hundreds  of  student  exchanges  have 
been  arranged 

Businessmen,  doctors,  lawyers,  union 
leaders,  and  others  have  exchanged 
knowledge,  advice,  and  information  with 
their  counterparts  in  foreign  cities. 

City  officials  have  arranged  reciprocal 
visits  to  their  sister  cities,  reporting  back 
to  their  fellow  citizens  what  they  saw 
and  learned.  .Special  cla.sses  have  been 
organized  to  teach  local  citizens  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  their  sister  city. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  town 
affiliations  leading  to  specific  projects  of 
help  and  assistance  in  times  of  need. 
A  5-ycar-old  boy  in  Villaviciasa,  the 
Philippines,  will  be  able  to  walk  a  sain 
because  the  people  of  Forest  Heights, 
Md  .  extended  help  for  modern  medical 
treatment  of  his  crippled  legs. 

When  Haeerstown.  Md..  was  gripped 
by  severe  unemployment  last  winter  the 
citizens  of  Wesel,  Germany,  offered  sub- 
stantial help. 

Some  may  scoff  at  such  cxamrBes. 
Some  may  condescendingly  admit  that 
the  cxchances  of  sister  cities  are  all  very 
fine,  but  they  are  too  humble  to  have 
any  significant  effect  on  a  restless  and 
tense  world. 
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Perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  modify 
our  '•think  big  "  approach  to  interna- 
t'onal  relations  and  to  "think  right." 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  add  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  basic  to  our  bv^ 
economic  aid  programs,  our  huge  tech- 
nical assistance  plans,  and  our  massive 
military  aid  projects. 

The  Government  proerams  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  are 
needed  and  should  be  increased,  but  we 
mast  also  extend  the  little,  human 
touches  of  friendship  to  others 

The  United  States  today  plans  to  step 
up  i^'s  foreign-aid  programs.  We  are  to- 
day prepared  to  boost  our  defense  budg- 
et. Our  Government  has  committed  the 
Nation  to  a  vast  new  program  for  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  includinK  a 
multi-billion-dollar  program  to  place  a 
man  on  the  moon 

The  record  of  150  American  cities  affil- 
iated with  communities  in  36  nations  is 
good,  but  the  sister-city  pro^jram  must 
be  expanded 

The  American  Miuiicipal  Association 
has  reported  to  me  that  the  names  of 
150  more  foreign  cities  are  on  file  with 
requests  for  sister  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

To  be  blunt,  150  foreign  cities  have  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  and  iiave 
been  left  standing  without  a  response. 

The  requests  of  those  150  foreign  cities 
must  be  answered  by  American  commu- 
nities willing  and  eager  to  establish  town 
affiliations.  And  we  need  to  do  more 
to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  promote 
additional  sister-city  relationships — 
with  the  initiative  coming  from  Ameri- 
can communities. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  town  affiliations 
are  not  enough  Three  hundred  town 
afBliations  are  not  enough  We  need 
3.000  or  even  5.000  sister-city  affiliations 
to  approach  the  magnificent  potential 
of  American  communities  joining  in 
friendship  and  understanding  with  com- 
munities of  other  nations. 

Our  ideal  should  not  be  limited  Our 
approach  should  not  be  timid  We 
should  hope  for  the  day  when  every  one 
of  America's  13.000  communities  has 
joined  as  a  working  neighbor  with  a 
foreign  community. 

Such  an  expansion  of  the  town  affilia- 
tion movement  can  come  only  through 
the  initiative  and  effort  of  citizens  and 
leaders  in  the  communities.  The  town 
afBliation  program  must  be  sustained  as 
a  true  and  spontaneous  people-to-people 
effort. 

But  the  Government  can  and  should 
be  ready  to  assist  the  American  Munic- 
ipal A.ssociation  and  the  people-to- 
people  program  in  any  way  necessary. 
If  the  leaders  of  the  town  afSiliation  pro- 
gram seek  additional  help.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Government  will  respond — with 
no  strings  attached. 

It  remains  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  community  leaders 
to  stimulate  and  develop  an  expansion 
of  the  town  affiliation  program.  I,  for 
one,  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  pro- 
mote the  concept  and  practice  of  the 
town  affiliation  program  in  communities 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  each 
of  my  colleagues  will  exert  every  effort 
to  encourage  communities  in  their  own 
States  to  develop  sister  city  affiliations. 


Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  go  on 
record  m  support  of  the  town  affiliation 
program.  For  that  purpose.  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  commending  the  town 
affiliation  program  of  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  and  the  civic  com- 
mittee of  the  people-to-people  program 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Retord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and.  under 
the  rule,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  28 '  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  need  for  establishing  direct 
friendly  relationships  among  the  people  of 
the  free  world  has  never  been  more  criti- 
cal:  and 

Whereas  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion and  the  civic  committee's  people-to- 
people  town  affiliation  program  provides  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  establish  more  friendly 
ties  with  citizens  of  all  ages  and  Interests 
In  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  through- 
out the  free  world:  and 

Whereas  over  150  communities  from  more 
than  40  countries  throughout  the  free 
world  representing  an  approximate  popula- 
tion of  over  25  million  people  are  actively 
seeking  affiliations  with  American  cities; 
and 

Whereas  the  town  affiliation  program  of- 
fers to  many  Americans  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  responding  to  President 
Kennedy's  challenge  "to  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country"  by  working  directly 
with  citizens  of  foreign  lands  In  an  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  projects  and  visits  which 
win  strengthen  the  bonds  among  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  town 
affiliation  program  of  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association  and  the  civic  committee, 
people-to-people  program,  is  commended  as 
a  major  step  forward  In  Increasing  good  will 
and  understanding  and  bringing  the  people 
of  all  nations  together  in  a  bond  of  mutual 
trust,  friendship  and  cooperation,  and, 
therefore,  the  citizens  of  all  communities  In 
our  country  Join  with  the  citizens  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  In  town  af- 
filiations based  on  mutual  Interests,  respect, 
and  understanding. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  resolution  simply  ap- 
proves the  work  which  they  are  doing. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  believe  the  work  of 
this  group  is  very  significant.  I  have 
had  personal  contact  with  some  of  those 
who  are  in  the  work.  A  great  many  de- 
voted people  are  deeply  involved  in  it. 
They  are  working  there  for  no  reason 
except  to  promote  a  better  relationship 
between  our  country  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  do  me  the  honor 
of  permitting  me  to  cosponsor  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  HI'MPHRETk'  Mr  President.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  National  Civic 
Committee  of  the  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram at  a  Carlton-Sheraton  luncheon, 
at  which  time  I  discussed  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  of  what  we  call 
the  town  affiliation  program  for  friend- 
ship, freedom,  and  peace.  I  really  believe 
it  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  voluntary 
action. 

When  F>eople  ask.  "What  can  I  do?" 
and  when  newspapers  ask,  "What  can 
the  citizen  do?"  I  suggest  that  there  are 
more  than  13.000  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  town  or  community  to 
afQliate  with  a  community  overseas  and 
not  only  become  acquainted  with  that 
oversea  community,  but  to  have  that 
oversea  community  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  America.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  obtain  a  more  mature  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  so  establish  a  basis  for  an  effective 
foreign  policy. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  C. 
SWIDLER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion, in  executive  session,  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  C  Swidler  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  by  15  minutes  and  that  21 
of  those  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr    Proxbore]. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Montana  in- 
tended to  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  withdraw 
that  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  request  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
scind the  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the 
order. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  waiting  all 
afternoon 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  going  to  wait,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement  entered  into 
in  resfMDnse  to  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  support  the  President's 
nomination  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swidler  to 
membership  on  the  Federal  P(5sn-er  Com- 
mission. 
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Over  the  quarter  century  during  which 
Mr.  Swidler  served  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority — for  12  years  as  its 
General  Counsel — I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  hard  worker  and  a  most  able  one, 
a  man  of  excellent  character  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Swidler  will  bring  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing organizational  abiUty  but  also,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  interests  of  that  usually  "si- 
lent party"  so  often  overlooked  by  some 
of  our  ratemaking  agencies — the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Swidler  is  a  native  of  Chicago. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  received  his  Ph.  B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1929 
and  his  JD.  degree  in  1930. 

From  1930  to  1933.  Mr.  Swidler  was 
engaged  in  private  practice  in  Chicago, 
and  also  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
Public  Utilities  and  Carriers  Service,  a 
legal  service  in  the  utility  field.  For 
several  months  in  1933  he  served  as  As- 
sistant Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
Interior,  leaving  to  enter  TVA  employ- 
ment in  Knoxville.  Tenn.  He  served  on 
loan  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
Coimsel,  Alien  Property  Bureau,  in  1941 
and  to  the  War  Production  Board  as 
Counsel.  Power  Division,  in  1942. 

During  his  service  with  TVA,  Mr. 
Swidler  was  active  in  the  development  of 
the  TVA  power  program  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  major  acquisitions  of 
utility  properties.  He  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  TVA  re- 
tirement system.  In  the  12  years  in 
which  he  was  General  Counsel  of  TVA, 
he  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Since  1957.  Mr.  Swidler  has 
been  in  private  practice  in  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Between  1943  and  1945.  he  served  in 
the  Navy  on  the  staff  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Swidler  is  54  years  of  age.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Gertrude  Tyrna 
of  St.  Louis,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren; a  daughter.  16  years  of  age.  and  a 
son.  12  years  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Swidler  to  this  important  ix»st  has  been 
acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
people  of  my  State  and  Mr.  Swidlers 
adopted  State.  One  excellent  example 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  on  January  28. 
1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Joseph  Swtdlek  Fine  Choice  tob  FPC 
President   Kennedy   has    made   an    excep- 
tionally good  choice   In  naming  Mr    J(5seph 
C    Swidler.    a   Nanhville   attorney,   chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr  .Swidler  Is  a  highly  capable  man  who 
Is  hard  working  at  any  task,  and  his  back- 
ground In  government  Is  considerable.  Pew 
are  more  familiar  with  the  legal  Jungles  of 
utilities  If  anyone  can,  he  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  delays  of  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings— which  was  a  major  complaint  of 
the  Landls  report  on  regulatory  agencies. 
Formerly  General  Counsel  of  the  Ten- 
nesaee  Valley  Authority.  Mr,  Swidler  Joined 


the  agency  shortly  after  It  wfts  created  It 
was  his  mammoth  task  to  start  preliminary 
work  and  to  carry  through  the  many  and 
long-drawn-out  legal  cases  which  were  to 
establish  precedents  for  the  agency.  His 
record  with  TVA  Is  one  that  is  notable. 

On  any  basis — merit,  experience,  or  integ- 
rity— Mr  Swidler  meets  the  requirements 
for  taking  over  tasks  in  the  FPC  His  many 
friends  In  the'VaUey  and  elsewhere  com- 
mend his  appointment  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
today  is  action  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Swidler  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  matter  of  the  chairman.ship 
win  be  one  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
present  Chairman  and  the  President.  It 
is  not  an  issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Swidler  is  a  very 
hard  worker.  We  know  that  for  many 
years  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
been  behind  in  handling  cases  before  it. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Swidler  will  do  much  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
He  has  a  judicial  temperament.  He  will 
be  fair  to  the  companies  involved  and  at 
the  same  time  he  will  think  about  the 
consumer  interest  and  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this 
nominee  is  one  of  the  best  the  President 
has  chosen.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men 
the  President  could  possibly  find  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Swidler  is  the  President's  personal 
choice  for  membership  on  the  Commis- 
sion. This  is  not  a  case  in  which  either 
my  colleague  IMr.  Gore]  or  I  sp>onsored 
Mr.  Swindler,  wrote  letters  for  him  and 
got  support  for  him.  because  Mr.  Swidler 
was  not  an  applicant.  It  is  not  the  case 
that  we  would  not  have  been  glad  to 
sE>onsor  Mr.  Swidler.  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  us.  I  did  not  know  he  was 
interested.  Wc  simply  did  not  think 
about  it.  The  first  either  Senator  from 
the  State  where  Mr.  Swidler  lives,  Ten- 
nessee, knew  of  the  nomination  was 
when  Mr.  Swidler  came  to  our  offices  and 
said  he  had  been  offered  the  position,  but 
wished  to  talk  with  us  before  giving  an 
answer  The  President  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent personal  choice. 

I  know  that  by  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Swidler  the  President  has  considered  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
In  my  opinion  Mr.  Swidler  will  make  an 
outstanding  member,  will  be  fair  to  the 
companies  involved,  and  will  think  about 
the  long-neglected  consumer  interest 
and  what  is  best  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  I  have  any  time 
to  do  so.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  half  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  has  a  half  m.in- 
ute  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time 
may  be  extended  2  minutes  and  that  the 
2' 2  minutes  may  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GorkI. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana"'  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it-  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ITtORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  KEFAU\T:R  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  all  my  time  to  my  colleague 

Mr  CtORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  for  his  very  able  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them  fully. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  is  a 
worthy  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic service  which  we  shall  see  from  this 
nominee  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  for 
the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  i. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Swidler  to  be  a  member  of  Uw  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Swidler  in  in  1947  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
Swidler  was  an  attorney  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  In  that  year 
we  held  long  hearings  involving  the  op- 
erations of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. I  became  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Swidler.  I  recognized  his  ability 
and  his  fair  attitude. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Swidler.  since  that 
time,  as  lawyer  and  counsel  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  also  as  a 
private  attorney. 

Mr.  Swidler  is  well  known  in  my  State 
of  Kentucky.  He  is  known  by  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  by  lawyers  in 
our  State,  and  by  many  of  our  officials. 
He  is  held  in  high  respect  for  his  ability, 
and  his  integrity  and  his  ciiaracter. 

Mr.  Swidler  will  be  able  to  brnig  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of  power 
problems  to  the  service  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  country.  I  am  very 
happy  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  cast  my  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr   Sw  idler. 

Mr.  DIRKPEN.  Mr  President  I  yield 
10  mmutc?  lo  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kan.sas   (Mr.  Sch"Eppeli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kansa.«  is  reco^'nlzed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
.shortly  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Swidler  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  I  sat  through  all 
the  hearings  with  reference  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Swidler  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  found  him  to  be 
forthright,  frank,  and — I  must  say  quite 
frankly — there  was  quite  a  contrast  be- 
tween Mr  Swidler'.'=  attitude  before  our 
committee  and  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  nomination  this  body 
confirmed  yesterday. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Swidler  is  a  veiT  able  man.  He  has  had 
great  experience.  With  respect  to  one 
part  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
responsibility,  as  to  oil  and  cas  regula- 
tion, he  very  frankly  indicated  he  did 
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not  have  the  experience  and  the  back- 
ground that  he  had  in  regard  to  the 
electrical  industry  I  appreciated  his 
frankness.  He  impressed  me  as  being 
a  person  who  is  wilhnK  to  cope  with  the 
problems  as  he  sees  them,  fairly  and 
equitably. 

I  rise  this  afternoon  at  this  late  hour 
to  discuss  one  phase  of  the  nomination 
which  is  before  us  This  relates  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

During  the  course  of  Mr  Swidler  s 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, he  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  Presi- 
dent's probable  intention  to  appoint  him 
PS  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

When  reminded  that  the  President 
might  not  have  the  power  to  designate  a 
Chairman  at  this  time,  Mr.  Swidler 
stated: 

This  ts  the  Presideni's  legal  problem,  and 
I  presume  thai  he  has  legal  advice. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  ha.s  no 
legal  problem  whatsoever  in  this  regard. 
and  I  believe  the  record  with  respect  to 
the  tenure  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  before  the  Senate  acts  on 
Mr.  Swidlers  nomination. 

The  law  is  so  clear  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  room  for  dispute 

Section  1  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as 
enacted  in  1930,  title  16,  United  States 
Code,  section  792.  has  always  provided 
that  the  Chairman  of  that  Commission 
when  chosen  as  Chairman  shall  "act  as 
such  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
oflBce." 

This  provision,  as  I  shall  show  was  not 
modified  in  any  way  by  the  1950  reor- 
ganization plan  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

1  In  1950.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  which  considered  the 
reorganization  plans  submitted  by  then 
President  Truman. 

One  of  them.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
9,  of  1950,  dealt  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and,  among  other  things, 
authorized  the  President  to  select  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  having  hmi  selected  by 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  considering  the  reorganization  plan, 
our  committe  also  had  before  it  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  The  resolution 
was  reported  unfavorably  by  the  com- 
mittee and  was  defeated  by  the  Senate, 
with  the  result  that  the  reorganization 
plan  went  into  effect. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  review 
the  legislative  history  of  that  reorgan- 
ization plan  and  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  record  is  clear  and  the  evidence 
all  supports  the  belief  that  the  plan  did 
not  change  the  clear  purpose  of  section 
1  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  shall  continue  as 
Chairman  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  on  the  Commission. 

The  principal  comment  on  this  aspect 
of  the  1950  reorganization  plan  is 
found  m  the  statement  of  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  Thomas  Buchanan. 


He  flatly  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments; 

The  provision  (In  the  plan)  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Chairman  by  the  President 
changes  only  the  method  of  choosing  and 
does  not  affect  the  term  of  the  Chairman 
so  selected   under   the  existing  law. 

Commissioner  Buchanan's  statement 
goes  on  to  show  a  specific  application  in 
terms  which  were  very  similar  to  the 
situation  which  exists  today  in  the 
Commission : 

The  term  of  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Is  presently  5  years,  therefore,  a  President  in 
the  4th  year  of  his  term  might  select  as 
Chairman  the  member  of  the  Commission 
nominated  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  during  that  year  Under  the  terms 
of  plan  No  9  as  applied  to  the  old  law,  the 
Chairman  so  selected  would  serve  as  such 
not  only  during  the  4th  year  of  the  Presi- 
dential term  in  which  he  was  appointed, 
but  likewise  4  years  of  the  succeeding  term 
even  though  there  may  be  a  change  In  the 
Presidential  office 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  quoted 
Commissioner  Buchanan's  statement 
durmg  the  Senate  debate  on  the  1950 
reorganization  plan,  and  then  told  the 
Senate; 

I  have  not  discovered  anyone  who  haa 
found  any  fault  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  facts 
In  regard  to  this  proposal  (Congressionai, 
Record,  vol.  96.  pt.  6,  p.  7381.) 

The  record,  thus,  clearly  shows  that 
under  the  law  and  under  the  1950  re- 
organization plan,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  serves  as 
Chairman  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  a  Commissioner. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  legal 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1. 1 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  In  the  hght  of  this 
legislative  history,  I  believe  that  any  at- 
tempt to  install  a  new  Chairman  during 
the  term  of  the  present  Chairman  would 
clearly  be  an  invasion  of  the  indec>end- 
ence  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
an  attempt  to  usurp  power  of  Congress 
to  prescribe  the  term  of  the  Chairman, 
and  a  violation  of  the  very  laws  the 
President  has  sworn  to  uphold 

Weiner  v.  U.S.  (357  U.S.  349'.  decided 
by  our  Supreme  Court  in  1958.  removes 
any  doubt  that  might  have  existed  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  a  member  of  an  independent 
commission. 

The  President  simply  does  not  have 
that  power  unless  it  be  for  cause,  and 
political  preference  does  not  constitute 
a  legal  cause 

Since  tiu  President  of  the  United 
States  has  enormous  power  and  influ- 
ence, there  undoubtedly  are  devices  by 
which  he  could  bring  pressure  on  a 
member  or  the  Chairman  of  an  inde- 
{x-ndent  regulatory  agency  in  an  effort 
to  accompIi;.h  a  particular  purpose. 


I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  should  not  overtly  or  covertly 
abuse  the  p)ower  he  possesses,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  place  a  person  of  his  own 
choice  in  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  under  the 
present  status  of  the  law. 

Chairman  Oren  Harris,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  introduced  H.R  5868. 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  that  its  Chairman  would  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Congress  may.  as  we  all  know.  If  it 
wishes,  enact  this  or  similar  legislation 
and  bestow  on  the  President  greater 
power  over  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  Its  Chairman  than  he  now 
possesses. 

If  this  Is  done,  all  of  us  naturally 
would  expect  the  President  immediately 
to  designate  a  person  of  his  choice  as 
Chairman  of  that  Commission.  Such 
action  would  then  be  in  accordance  with 
the  power  given  to  the  President  by 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  must 
abide  by  existing  law  and  I  am  confident 
he  will  do  so.  I  believe  that  the  policy 
I  have  stated  Is  a  safe  policy  to  pursue 
until  such  time  as  the  law  is  changed. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Some  Information  Concxrning  the  Tenttre 

OF  THE  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 

Commission 

1  What  is  the  tenure  of  the  Chairman? 
The    term    of    a    member    of    the    Federal 

Power  Commission  Is  5  years  from  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  except  that  a 
member  appointed  to  flil  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be 
app>olnted  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor. 

One  of  the  Ave  commissioners  la  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  serve  as  chairman 
and  "Each  chairman,  when  so  designated, 
shall  act  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office"  (16  U.S.C.  sec.  792).  The 
history  of  this  section  is  worth  noting.  In 
1930  (46  Stat.  797)  the  law  provided  that 
"chairmen  shall  be  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion Itself,  each  chairman  when  so  elected 
to  act  Eis  such  until  the  expiration  of  hla 
term  of  office."  This  provision  of  the  1930 
act  was  modified  by  section  3  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  9  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1265)  which 
stated: 

"The  functions  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  choosing  a  chairman  from  among 
the  commissioners  composing  the  Commis- 
sion are  hereby  transferred  to  the  President." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  any  reorganization  plan  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President  would  have  the 
force  of  law  unless  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress and.  having  the  force  of  law.  would 
supersede  only  those  provisions  of  existing 
law  with  which  It  wsw  inconsistent  or  In  con- 
flict. Since  Reorganization  Plan  No.  9  of 
1950  mentioned  nothing  about  the  term  of 
the  Chairman  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent those  provisions  of  the  1930  act  dealing 
with  his  term  seemingly  would  still  be  In 
effect.  Although  title  16  of  the  United  States 
Code  has  not  been  enacted  Into  positive  law. 
the  first  paragraph  of  title  16.  United  States 
Code,  section  792  Is  an  accurate  compilation 
of  existing  law  on  the  term  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

2  When  does  the  term  of  the  present 
Chairman  expire? 

The  term  of  the  present  Chairman.  Jerome 
K.  Kuykendall.  a  Republican,  expires  on  June 
22.  1962. 

3.  Can  he  be  replaced  before  his  term 
expires? 
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4  Are  there  any  precedents  in  any  other 
regulatory  agencies? 

There  have  been  several  cases  dealing  with 
the  Presidents  power  of  removal  and  with 
attempts  by  Congress  to  curtail  It  None 
of  the  cases,  however,  has  dealt  with  the 
removal  of  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner. 

In  1926.  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  ttiat 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  an 
officer,  other  than  a  Judge.  In  whose  ap- 
pointment he  participates.  Is  unlimited  and 
therefore  not  subject  even  to  express  quali- 
fication by  congressionai  enactment.  Myers 
V  VS.  (272  U.S.  52).  Nine  years  later.  In 
Humphrey  s  Executor  v  VS.  (295  US  602 
(1935)).  the  Court  narrowed  the  scope  of 
the  President's  removal  power,  by  sustaining 
a  provision  Included  In  the  act  establishing 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  pro- 
hibited the  President  from  removing  a  Com- 
missioner except  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office  The  Court 
distinguished  this  result  from  the  Myers 
case  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency  exercising  predominantly 
quasl-Judlclal  and  quasl-leglslatlve  func- 
tions and  Congress  might  appropriately  per- 
mit the  Commissioners  to  exercise  these 
functions  Independently  of  executive  con- 
trol. 

More  recently.  In  Wiener  v.  VS.  (367  \3S. 
349  (1958))  the  Court  held  that  even  In 
the  absence  of  any  express  statutory  limita- 
tion, the  President  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
move without  cause  a  member  of  the  War 
Claims  Commission  which  exercised  func- 
tions almost  wholly   adjudicatory   In   power. 

Although  there  is  no  express  statutory 
limitation  on  the  Presidents  power  to  re- 
move a  Federal  Power  Commissioner,  since 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  are  both 
quasl-judlclal  and  quasl-leglslatlve.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  Court  would  follow  the  hold- 
ings In  Humphrey's  Executor  and  Wiener  if 
presented  with  the  case  of  removal  of  a 
Federal  Power  Commissioner  without  cause 
before  the  expiration  of  his  t.erm  Because 
the  Court  has  tended  to  Judge  each  agency 
on  Its  own  functions,  however,  no  truly  de- 
finitive answer  can  be  given  In  the  absence 
of  a  decision  Involving  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRP::sidING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinoi.«  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes 

Mr  DIRKS  EN  I  know  of  no  ex- 
pressed opposition  or,  the  minority  side 
to  the  confirmation  ol  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Swidler,  which  is  pending  before  us. 
However,  we  felt  thai  we  ought  to  rai.se 
a  question  and  make  a  legislative  record 
because  of  a  colloquy  that  took  place  be- 
fore the  committee  in  which  Mr  Swidler 
was  queried  as  to  whe  her  there  had  been 
any  change  in  the  Piesidenfs  intention 
to  appoint  him  as  Ch;unnan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  When  he  was 
reminded  of  that  question,  Mr.  Swidler 
stated  that,  insofar  as  he  knew,  there 
was  no  change  in  the  Presidents  inten- 
tion. When  the  question  was  raised  that 
there  might  be  some  legal  problem,  his 
answer  was: 

It  would  be  the  President's  legal  problem, 
and  I  presume  he  has  le?al  advice. 

We  have  previously  gone  through  some 
difficulties  of  that  type,  going  back  as  far 
as  the  Commissiomr  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Humphrey,  who 
was  removed  from  the  Commission  by 
President  Roosevelt  That  ca.se  was  ul- 
timately ventilate  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 


A  more  recent  case,  in  1958.  was  the 
case  of  Wiener  against  the  United 
States,  which  concerned  the  War  Claims 
Commission.  A  Commissioner  was  re- 
moved, and  there  were  some  diflflculties 
in  connection  therewith  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  inherent  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  a  per- 
.«;on  in  that  status  from  a  quasi-judicial 
body. 

As  I  understand  from  the  record,  in 
the  instant  case,  M: .  Swidler  was  nom- 
inated only  for  membership  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Nothing  was 
said  about  his  being  designated  for  the 
chairmanship  of  that  Commission  But 
since  Mr.  Swidler  Indicated  that  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  President's 
intention  insofar  as  he  knew,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Mr  Swidler  might  be  ele- 
vated to  the  chairmanship,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  contained  in 
existing  law,  would  be  saved  for  some 
later  dispo-sition. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  have  to  be 
removed  or  dismissed,  or  he  would  have 
to  resign  before  a  new  Chairman  could 
be  installed.  I  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  statute  is  quite  clear  with  resp«'ct 
to  the  incumbent  who  occupies  the  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time 

T  tie  16.  United  States  Code,  section 
792.  states,  in  effect: 

The  Chairman,  when  chosen,  shall  act  as 
such  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office 

The  language  appears  to  me  to  be 
clear.  The  Chairman,  when  chosen, 
shall  act  as  such  until  the  expiration  of 
his  teiTTi  of  office.  That  language  was 
contained  in  the  act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
The  act  was  further  amended  by  Fte- 
organization  Plan  No.  9.  which  was  ;n- 
corporated  in  the  statute  in  1950  The 
Act  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
choose  a  Chairman  instead  of  having  the 
Commission  choo.se  the  Chairman,  but 
the  provision  had  no  effect  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  language  in  the  stat- 
ute, which  provided  that  the  Chairman 
.should  hold  office  during  his  tenure. 

The  term  of  the  incumbent  Chairman 
continues  for  some  years.  If  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  means  anything  to 
me.  it  means  that  for  the  tenure  of  his 
office  he  will  serve  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
President  has  authority  to  name  the 
Commissioners.  He  also  has  authority 
to  interpose  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  budget  of  the  Commission,  and  what 
could  be  requested  of  the  Congress  by 
way  of  administrative  expenses.  But 
the  Presidents  power  is  limited,  and 
that  limitation  is  spelled  out  pi-etty  well 
in  the  case  of  Weiner  v.  The  United 
States  (357  US  Reports,  p.  349'  The 
case  is  a  war  claims  case  that  came  up 
in  the  June  term  of  1958  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  case  concerned  the 
removal  of  a  Commissioner,  who  filed  SLiit 
for  back  pay  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Court  of  Claims  did  exactly  nothing 
about  it.  But  the  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 


Incidentally,  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
divided  with  respect  to  the  petition  that 
wa5  filed  by  Mr.  Wiener,  and  then  the 
ca^e  went  up  on  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
There  is  some  rather  interesting  lan- 
guage in  the  Court  decision  that  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  The  decision  is  not  undulj'  loi"yr. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  decision  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  suit  for  back  pay  based  on  pe- 
titioner's alleged  illegal  removal  as  a  mem- 
ber oi:  the  War  Ci.ams  Commission  The 
facts  are  not  in  dispute  By  the  War  Clf.uiis 
Act  of  1948  (62  Stat  1240 1'.  Congress  estab- 
lished that  Commission  with  '  •unsdlctlon 
to  receive  and  adjudicat*  according  to  law." 
section  3,  claims  for  compensating  internees, 
prisoners  of  war.  and  religious  organizations. 
sections  5,  6.  and  7  wiio  suffered  personal  in- 
Jury  or  property  damage  at  the  hands  ol  the 
enemy  In  connection  with  World  War  11. 
The  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of  three 
persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  were  lo  be 
nienibers  cI  the  bar.  lo  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advic*  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  The  Commission  w  ;is  to 
wind  up  its  affairs  not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  filing 
claims,  originally  limited  to  2  years  but  ex- 
tended by  successive  legislation  first  to  March 
1.   1951.  63  Stat    112.  and  later  to  March  31, 

1952.  65  Stat.  28.  This  limit  on  the  Com- 
mission's life  was  the  mode  by  which  the 
tenvire  of  the  Commissioners  was  defined, 
and  Congress  made  no  provision  for  removal 
of  a  Commissioner 

Having  been  duly  nominated  by  President 
TYum.Tn,  the  petitioner  was  confirmed  on 
June  2.  1P50.  and  took  office  on  June  8.  fol- 
lowing On  his  refusal  to  heed  a  request 
for  his  resignation,  he  was.  on  December  10. 

1953.  removed  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
the  following  terms:  "I  regard  it  as  in  the 
national  interest  to  complete  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  with  personnel  of  my  own  selec- 
tion." The  following  day.  the  President  made 
recess  appointments  to  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding petitioner's  post.  Aft*r  Congress 
assembled,    the    President,    on    February    15. 

1954.  sent  the  names  of  the  new  app>ointees 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  had  not  con- 
firmed these  nominations  when  the  Com- 
mission was  abolished.  July  1.  1954.  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
12791 ,  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  203).  Thereupon,  peti- 
tioner brought  this  proceeding  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  recovery  of  his  salary  as  a  War 
Claims  Conunlssloner  from  December  10. 
1953.  the  day  of  his  removal  by  the  President, 
to  June  30.  1954.  the  last  day  of  the  Com- 
mission's existence  A  divided  Court  of 
Claims  dismissed  the  petition  (135  Ct.  CI. 
827.  142  F.  Supp.  910)  We  brought  the  case 
here  (352  U.S.  980)  because  It  presents  a 
variant  of  the  constitutional  Issue  decided  in 
Humphrey  s  Executor  v.  Vnted  States  (295 
US  602)  ' 


'  An  earlier  quo  warranto  proceeding  ini- 
tiated by  petitioner  was  dismissed;  an  ap- 
peal from  this  Judgment  was  dismissed  as 
moot  by  stipulation  of  the  parties  The 
Government's  contention  that  that  Judg- 
ment estops  petitioner  from  relitigating  cer- 
tain Issues  in  the  present  proceeding  does 
not.  in  the  special  circumstances  presented 
on  this  record,  call  for  consideration  on  the 
merits  It  was  not  urged,  as  in  the  particu- 
lar   situation    it    should    have    been,    as    a 
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Controversy  pertaining  to  the  8cof)e  and 
limits  of  the  Presidents  power  of  removal 
fills  a  thick  chapter  of  our  political  and 
Judicial  history.  The  long  stretches  of  Its 
history,  beginning  with  the  very  first  Con- 
gress, with  early  echoes  In  the  Reports  of 
this  Court,  were  laboriously  traversed  In 
Myers  V.  United  States  (272  US.  52  ■  ,  and 
need  not  be  retraced.  President  Roosevelt's 
reliance  upon  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Court  In  that  case  In  removing  a  member  of 
th?  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  "the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  can  be  carried  out  most  ef- 
fectively with  personnel  of  my  own  selec- 
tion" reflected  contcmp'jrunei^iu,^  professional 
opinion  regarding  the  sl?TiKlcance  of  the 
Myers  decision.  Speaking  through  a  Chief 
Justice  who  himself  had  bern  President,  th-^ 
Court  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the  immedi- 
ate issue  before  It.  the  President's  l:;herent 
power  to  remove  a  postmaster,  obviously  an 
executive  ofiQcial.  As  of  set  purpose  and  no: 
by  way  of  parenthetic  casualnesa.  the  Court 
announced  that  the  President  had  Inherent 
constitutional  power  of  removal  al.so  of  offi- 
cials who  have  "duties  of  a  quasl-]-idlcial 
character  •  •  •  whose  decisions  after  hear- 
ing affect  Interests  of  Individuals,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  the  President  cannot  In  a 
particular  case  properly  Influence  or  control" 
A/;^ers  V  United  States,  nipra.  a:  135,  This 
view  of  Presidential  power  was  deemed  to 
flow  from  his  "constitutional  duty  of  seeing 
that   the  laws   be  faithfully  executed." - 

The  assumption  was  shortlived  that  the 
Myers  case  recognized  the  President's  Inher- 
ent constitutional  power  to  remove  officials, 
no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the  execu- 
tive to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  no 
matter  what  restrictions  Congress  may  have 
imposed  regarding  the  nature  of  their  ten- 
ure The  versatility  of  circumstances  often 
mocks  a  natural  desire  for  deflnitlveness. 
Within  less  than  10  years  a  unanimous 
Court.  In  Humphrey  s  Executor  v.  United 
States  (295  US.  602  i .  narrowly  confined  the 
scope  of  the  Myers  decision  to  Include  only 
"all  purely  executive  officers"  (295  U.S.,  at 
628).  The  Court  explicitly  "disapproved" 
the  expressions  In  Myers  supporting  the 
President's  Inherent  constitutional  p>ower  to 
remove  members  of  quasl-judlclal  bodies 
(295  US.  at  62e627).  Congress  had  given 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
a  7-year  term  and  also  provided  for  the 
removal  of  a  Commissioner  by  the  President 
for  IneflRclency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance In  office.  In  the  present  case.  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  tenure  defined  by  the 
relatively  rhort  pericxl  of  time  during  which 
the  'War  Claims  Commission  was  to  oper- 
ate— that  is.  It  was  to  wind  up  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  filing  of  claims  But  nothing  was 
said  in  the  act  about  removal. 

This  Is  another  instance  in  which  the  most 
appropriate  legal  significance  must  be  drawn 
from  congressional  failure  of  expllcitness. 
Necessarily  this  Is  a  problem  in  probabil- 
ities. We  start  with  one  certainty.  The 
problem  of  the  President's  power  to  remove 
members  of  agencies  entrusted  with  duties 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  War  Claims 
Commission  was  charged  was  within  the 
lively  knowledge  of  Congress.  Few  con- 
tests between  Congress  and  the  President 
have  so  recurrlngly  had  the  attention  of 
Congress  as  that  pertaining  to  the  power  of 
removal.  Not  the  least  significant  aspect 
of  the  Myers  case  Is  that  on  the  Courts 
special   Invitation   Senator   George    Wharton 


"ground  why  the  cau.'=e  .should  not  be  re- 
viewed by  this  court  "  Rule  24(1)  of  the 
Revised  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  thus  disposing  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  do  not  mean  to  Imply  any  8iipp)ort  on 
the  merits  of  the  0<.:)vernment'5  claim. 
•Ibid. 


Pepper,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  posi- 
tion of  Congress  at  the  bar  of  this  Court. 

Humphrey's  case  was  a  cause  c61ebre — and 
not  least  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  And  what 
Is  the  essence  of  the  decision  In  Humphrey's 
case""  It  drew  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween offlclLls  who  were  part  of  the  Eixecu- 
tlve  Elstabli.'hment  and  were  thus  removable 
by  virtue  of  tiie  President's  constitutional 
fxjwers.  and  those  who  are  members  of  a  body 
"to  exercise  its  Judgment  without  the  leave 
or  hindrance  of  any  other  official  or  any 
depmrtment  of  the  Government"'  (295  US  , 
pp.  625-626) ,  as  to  whom  a  power  of  removal 
exists  only  il  Congress  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  confened  it.  This  sharp  differentiation 
derives  from  the  difference  in  functions  be- 
tween those  v^ho  are  part  of  the  Executive 
Establishment  and  those  whose  tasks  require 
absolute  freedom  from  Executive  Interfer- 
ence. "For  It  Is  quite  evident,"  again  to 
quote  Humphrey's  Executor,  "that  one  who 
holds  his  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
another,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  independence  against  the 
latter's  will"  (295  U.S.  p.  629). 

Thus,  the  most  reliable  factor  for  drawing 
an  Inference  regarding  the  President's  power 
of  removal  In  our  case  Is  the  natvire  of  the 
function  that  Congress  vested  In  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  What  were  the  duties 
that  Congres.^  confided  to  this  Commission? 
And  can  the  inference  fairly  be  drawn  from 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  removal 
that  these  Commissioners  were  to  remain  In 
office  at  the  will  of  the  President?  For  such 
Is  the  assertion  of  power  on  which  peti- 
tioner's removal  must  rest.  The  ground  of 
President  Eisenhowers  removel  of  petitioner 
was  precisely  the  same  as  President  Roose- 
velt's removal  of  Humphrey.  Both  Presi- 
dents desired  to  have  Commissioners,  one  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  other  on 
the  War  Claims  Commission,  "of  my  own 
selection."  They  wanted  these  Commission- 
ers to  be  their  men.  The  terms  of  removal 
In  the  two  cases  are  Identic  and  express  the 
assumption  that  the  agencies  of  which  the 
two  CommLssloners  were  members  were  sub- 
ject In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the 
control  of  the  Ebcecutlve.  An  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  left  this  Court 
In  no  doubt  that  such  was  not  the  concep- 
tion of  Congress  In  creating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  terms  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  oi'  1948  leave  no  doubt  that  such 
was  not  the  conception  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  War  Claims  Commission. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  emphati- 
cally underlines  this  fact.  The  short  of  It  is 
that  the  origin  of  the  act  was  a  bill.  H  R. 
4044.  80th  Congress,  1st  session,  passed  by 
the  House  that  placed  the  administration  of 
a  very  limited  class  of  claims  by  Americans 
against  Japan  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  provided  for  a 
Commission  to  inquire  Into  and  report  upon 
other  types  of  claims.  See  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Report  No.  976.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session.  The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
was  Indubitably  an  arm  of  the  President. 
When  the  House  bill  reached  the  Senate,  it 
struck  out  all  but  the  enacting  clause,  re- 
wrote the  bill,  and  established  a  Commission 
with,  "Jurisdiction  to  receive  and  adjudicate 
according  to  law"  three  classes  of  claims,  as 
defined  by  sections  5.  6,  and  7.  The  Com- 
mission was  established  as  an  adjudicating 
body  with  all  the  paraphernalia  by  which 
legal  claims  are  put  to  the  test  of  proof. 
with  finality  of  determination  "not  subject 
to  review  by  any  other  official  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  court  by  mandamus  or 
otherwise"  (.sec.  11).  Awards  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  a  War  Claims  Fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secrer.ary  of  the  Treasury,  whereby 
such  claims  were  given  even  more  assured 
collectibility  than  adheres  to  Judgments 
rendered  in  the  Coxirt  of  Claims.  (See 
S.  Rept.  No.  1743.  80th  Cong..  2d  sese.)  With 
minor    amenctment     (see    H.R.    Conference 


Rept.  No.  2439,  80th  Cong..  2d  sess.   10-11), 

this  Senate  bill  became  law. 

When  Congress  has  for  distribution  among 
American  claimants  funds  derived  from 
foreign  sources,  it  may  proceed  in  different 
ways.  Congress  may  appropriate  directly; 
It  may  utilize  the  Executive;  It  may  resort 
to  the  adjudicatory  process  (see  La  Abra  Sil- 
ver Mining  Co.  v.  United  States,  176  U.S. 
423).  For  Congress  Itself  to  have  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  claims  with  which  It 
dealt  under  the  War  Claims  Act  was  not 
practical  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
claimants  and  the  diversity  in  the  specific 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  claims.  The 
House  bill  In  effect  put  the  distribution  of 
the  narrow  class  of  claims  that  It  acknowl- 
edged Into  Executive  hands,  by  vesting  tlie 
procedure  In  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. The  final  form  of  the  legislation,  as 
we  have  seen,  left  the  widened  range  of 
claims  to  be  determined  by  adjudication. 
Congress  could,  of  course,  have  given  Juris- 
diction over  these  claims  to  the  district 
courts  or  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  fact 
that  it  chose  to  establish  a  commission  to 
"adjudicate  according  to  law  "  the  classes  of 
claims  defined  In  the  statute  did  not  alter 
the  Intrinsic  Judicial  character  of  the  task 
with  which  the  Commission  was  charged. 
The  claims  were  to  be  "adjudicated  accord- 
ing to  law,  "  that  Is,  on  the  merits  of  each 
claim,  supported  by  evidence  and  governing 
legal  considerations,  by  a  body  that  was  "en- 
tirely free  from  the  control  or  coercive  In- 
fluence, direct  or  Indirect"  {Humphrey  a  Ex- 
ecutor v.  United  States,  supra.  295  US  .  629). 
of  either  the  Executive  or  the  Congress.  If. 
as  one  must  take  for  granted,  the  War  Claims 
Act  precluded  the  President  from  Influenc- 
ing the  Commission  In  passing  on  a  particu- 
lar claim,  a  fortiori  must  it  be  Inferred  Uiat 
Congress  did  not  wish  to  have  hang  over 
the  Commission  the  Damocles'  rword  of  re- 
moval by  the  President  for  no  reason  other 
than  that  he  preferred  to  have  on  that  Com- 
mission men  of  his  own  choosing. 

For  such  is  this  case.  We  have  not  a 
removal  for  cause  Involving  the  rectitude  of 
a  member  of  an  adjudicatory  body,  nor 
even  a  suspensory  removal  until  the  Senat* 
could  act  upon  it  by  conflrmlng  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Commissioner  or  otherwise 
dealing  with  the  matter  Judging  the  mat- 
ter In  all  the  nakedness  In  which  It  is  pre- 
sented, namely,  the  claim  that  the  President 
could  remove  a  member  of  an  adjudicatory 
body  like  the  War  Claims  Commission  merely 
because  he  wanted  his  own  appointees  on 
such  a  Commission;  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  no  such  power  Is  given  to  tlie 
President  directly  by  the  Constitution,  and 
none  Is  Impliedly  conferred  upon  him  by 
statute  simply  because  Congress  said  nothing 
about  It.  The  philosophy  of  Humphrey's 
executor.  In  Its  explicit  language  as  well  as 
its  Implications,  precludes  such  a  claim. 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  only  to  high- 
light a  few  paragraphs  in  the  decision. 
The  court  was  referring  to  an  earlier 
case  which  ha(i  gained  considerable  no- 
toriety. It  was  known  as  the  Myers  case. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  had  removed  a  postmaster. 
This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Speaking  through  a  Chief  Justice  who 
himself  had  been  President,  the  Court  did 
not  restrict  Itself  to  the  Immediate  Issue 
before  it,  the  President"s  Inherent  power  to 
remove  a  postmaster,  obviously  eui  execu- 
tive official.  As  of  set  purpose  and  not  by 
way  of  parenthetic  casualness.  the  Court  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  Inherent 
constitutional  power  of  removal  also  of  of- 
ficials who  have  "duties  of  a  quasi-Judicial 
character  •  •  •  whose  decisions  after  hearing 
affect  interesU  of  Individuals,  the  discharge 
of  which  the  President  caiuiot  In  a  partlc- 
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ular    case    properly    influence    or    control." 
{Myers  v.  United  States,  sMpra   p.  135). 

Then  the  Court  went  on  to  hold,  be- 
cause tlieie  wai  an  assumplion: 

The  assumption  was  short-lived  that  the 
Myers  case  recognlz»d  the  Pre8ldent"s  In- 
herent constitutional  power  to  remove  of- 
ficials, no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the 
executive  to  the  disci  arge  of  their  duties  and 
no  matter  what  rer-rictlons  Congress  may 
have  Imjxjsed  regard  ng  the  nature  of  their 
tenure. 

The  Court  finally  gets  down  to  the 
nub  of  the  mattei .  and  I  read  only  two 
more  paragraphs: 

If.  as  one  must  talce  for  granted,  the  War 
Claims  Act  precluded  the  President  from  In- 
fluencing the  Commission  In  passing  on  a 
particular  claim,  a  iortlorl  must  It  be  In- 
ferred that  Congress  did  not  wish  to  have 
hang  over  the  Commission  the  Damocles' 
sword  of  removal  b}  the  President  for  no 
reason  other  than  thit  he  preferred  to  have 
on  that  Commission  men  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. 

Far  such  is  this  case  We  have  not  a  re- 
moval for  cause  invc'lving  the  rectitude  of 
a  member  of  an  adJu<licatory  body,  nor  even 
a  suspensory  removal  until  the  Senate  could 
act  upon  it  by  confirming  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Commissioner  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  Judging  the  matter 
in  all  the  nakedness  in  which  It  is  presented, 
namely,  the  claim  th.it  the  President  could 
remove  a  member  of  an  adjudicatory  body 
like  the  War  Claims  Commission  merely  be- 
cause he  wanted  his  own  appointees  on  such 
a  Commission,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  no  such  power  Is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent directly  by  the  Constitution,  and  none 
is  impliedly  conferred  upon  him  by  statute 
simply  because  Congri»s  said  nothing  about 
It.  The  philosophy  of  Humphrey's  Executor, 
in  Its  explicit  language  as  well  as  Its  Im- 
plications, precludes  fuch  a  claim. 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  revei'sed  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  I  supf>ose  in  due  course  Mr. 
Wiener  was  paid  and  his  cause  was  justi- 
fied 

If  that  language  in  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  statute-  means  anything,  it 
mean.'=  that  the  Chairman,  once  desig- 
nated by  the  Comm;.s.sion.  holds  oflRce  as 
Chairman  for  tho  tenure  of  his  oflBce 
If  Mr.  Kuykcndall,  tne  present  chairman. 
has  4  or  5  years  re:-naining  in  his  term, 
it  is  my  judgment  that,  .so  long  as  he 
engages  in  no  conduct  which  might 
cause  him  to  be  charged  with  miscon- 
duct in  oCBce,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
President  of  the  U  lited  States  can  re- 
move him  Tlieref  )re,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  President  could  de,sit;nate  a 
new  Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  If  this  is  undertaken  at 
some  future  time.  I  would  apprehend  on 
the  basis  of  previous  expeiience  and  the 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  attention, 
this  matter  probably  would  land  m  the 
courts 

It  would  reflect  iio  great  credit  upon 
the  Senate,  knowirg  the  situation  and 
being  familiar  with  the  comment  Mr 
Swidler  made  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  re.'^ponse  to  a  question,  if 
we  entirely  ignored  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  could  very  properly 
be  scolded  and  repiimanded  for  having 
failed  to  take  account  of  it  particulaily 
since  this  subject  h^s  been  ventilated  in 
the  press  and  in  the  public  prints  for 
quite  some  time. 


I  therefore  wanted  to  be  .'Jure  along 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas  Mr.  Schoeppei  ,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Comniercp  Committee,  and  whose  senti- 
ments I  endorse,  that  there  be  .'^ome- 
thing  to  refer  to.  It  would  bring  into 
purview  the  interpretation  of  a  statute 
enacted  by  Congress  under  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  created. 
It  would  bring  into  pui"view  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  reorganization  plan  not 
disapproved  by  the  Congress  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  statute.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Court,  in  all  its  nakedness, 
the  incumbent  Chairman  will  occupy 
that  place  unless  he  resigns,  or  unless 
he  be  ousted  by  court  order. 

The  language  is  clear  as  crystal  that 
he  is  the  Chairman  for  the  tenure  of 
his  office. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  litigation  saved 
up  for  some  future  date  simply  because 
the  Senate  failed  to  take  account  of  the 
situation  and  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  that 
respect. 

We  do  not  oppose  Mr.  Swidler  We 
only  say  that  he  is  not  the  Chairman- 
designate  As  the  language  is  carried  in 
the  hearings  on  Mr  Swidler,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  22,  1965,  and  for  nothing 
else.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the 
present  Chairman,  or  to  pressure  him 
into  resignation.  I  gather,  of  course,  that 
there  will  be  resort  to  the  courts.  So  a 
little  legislative  history  had  to  be  made. 
The  court  can  refer  to  it  if  and  when 
this  matter  comes  before  the  court  for 
judicial  decision. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  We  have  said  nothing  derogatory 
about  Mr.  Swidler,  We  do  not  oppose 
his  nomination  but  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  language  which  Congress  wrote 
into  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act. 
the  language  that  was  incorporated  in 
the  act  under  the  reorganization  plan 
With  res{)ect  to  the  chairmanship  of  thai 
independent  regulatory  body,  be  properly 
preserved.  The  Commission  is  not  a 
creature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat-es.  It  is  a  creature  of  Congress  I 
believe  the  intent  and  will  of  Congre.ss  a.-- 
expressed  in  the  statute  should  be  and 
must  be  preserved  and  followed, 

Mr,  PASTORE  Mr  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  attend  most  of 
the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Swidler  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  Mr.  Swidler. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  hear 
much  debate  concerning  private  power 
and  public  power  Fi'om  our  considera- 
tion of  tills  nomination.  I  find  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  the  consumer  interest 
will  be  protected  by  Mr.  Swidler.  I  was 
convinced  of  that  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings.  I  am  convinced  of  it  now. 

I  am  very  happy  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Swidler.  I  commend  it 
highly  to  the  Senat^e  I  hoi>e  the  nomi- 
nation will  be  unanimously  confirmed 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr 
ScHOEPPEL '  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Representative  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  a 
great  and  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 


gress with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  for  many  years,  has  also  given 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  chair- 
manship and  the  language  of  the  exist- 
ing statute. 

On  March  23  of  this  year.  Representa- 
tive Harris  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  terms  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  bill  provides  for  a  Com- 
mission of  seven  memt>ers.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Pi'^^sident  would  designate  the 
Chairman.  No  one  quarreled  with  the 
right  of  the  President  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress can  confer  that  power,  if  it  wishes 
to  do  so. 

But  we  are  dealing  at  present  with  ex- 
isting law.  and  that  is  the  point  we 
make  if  an  effort  should  be  undertaken 
with  respect  to  the  present  Chainnan 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  on  this  side, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
is  yielded  back 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  M:  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  demand  on  this 
side  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  this  nomina- 
tion, without  in  any  way  passing  on  the 
legal  questions  which  have  been  debated 
and  which  may  be  involved  m  the  mat- 
ter of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission, 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  Mr. 
Swidicr.  I  believe  he  can  do  a  good  job 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission I  wish  to  expre.ss  this  view 
before  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  nomina- 
tion, -without  in  any  way.  as  I  have  said, 
impinging  upon  the  legal  questions 
which  may  ultimately  be  involved,  or 
without  in  any  way  affecting  them  My 
remarks  are  strictly  devoted  to  the  ca- 
pability of  Mr,  Swidler  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Joseph  C. 
Swidler.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission'' 

The  nomination  was  confirmed 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  C  Swidler  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   the  President  will  be  notiCed. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  now 
tJiat  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Swidler  has 
been  confirmed,  I  am  very  happy  to 
state  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  voting 
for  confirmation  of  his  nomination, 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  the  confirmation 
of  Mr,  Swidler's  nomination,  because 
while  he  is  now  a  resident  of  Tennessee, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  he  began 
his  le^al  career  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

It  so  happens  that  about  30  years  ago. 
when  I  was  locked  in  more  or  less  mortal 
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combat  with  the  late  Samuel  Insull,  and 
believed,  first  that  there  were  financial 
Irregularities  in  the  Insull  empire,  and 
that  the  holding -company  structure  of 
the  Insu'l  empire  was  very  shaky,  and 
second,  that  the  economies  m  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  of  electricity 
and  gas  were  not  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumers,  with  other  Chicagoans  I 
helped  organize  the  Illinois  Consumers 
&  Investors  League,  and  we  engaged  Mr. 
Swidler  as  our  counsel. 

Mr.  Swidler  was  then  a  young  at- 
torney a.ssoc;ated  w.th  David  Lilien- 
thal;  and  he  had  prepared  the  very  ac- 
curate reports  on  utility  regulation  and 
legislation  which  were  being  published 
by  the  Commerce  Clearing  House. 

The  ensumg  2  years  were  about  as 
strenuous  as  any  I  have  ever  passed  in 
my  life :  and  I  may  say  I  learned  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  the  tactics  of 
private  utilities  and  something  about  the 
nature  of  politics,  both  in  my  city  and 
State  and  in  the  Nation.  For  many 
months  I  doubted  whether  I  would  be 
able  to  survive  the  attacks  which  Mr. 
Insull  and  his  followers  directed.  The 
issues  which  were  carried  before  the 
Illinois  Comjuerce  Commission  were 
quite  important,  and  raised  some  fun- 
damental questions  in  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  of  public  utility  regulation. 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  least,  Mr.  In- 
sull collapsed  before  I  did.  and  went  to 
Paris  while  one  of  the  crucial  suits  was 
on.  From  Pans,  some  months  later  he 
went  to  Greece — closely  pursued  by  the 
law;  and  finally  he  was  picked  up  on  a 
boat  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  while  clothed 
in  some  doubtful  habiliments. 

Duriiig  that  strenuous  period  of  time, 
Mr.  Swidler  was  our  counsel,  and  he  pre- 
sented our  cases  with  decorum  and  abil- 
ity. 

In  1933,  he  was  appointed  by  my 
friend,  Harold  Ickes,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Po.ssibly  I  had  something  to 
do  with  his  appointment.  From  there, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Temiessee  Val- 
ley Authority;  and  he  went  on  to  have  a 
fine  career  of  distinguished  public 
service. 

Earlier  in  his  life,  Mr.  Swidler  demon- 
strated the  quality  of  courage  which  I 
believe  is  very  greatly  needed  in  the 
ifeneral  field  of  private-utility  regulation, 
but  frequently  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  on  the  part  of  the  regulators. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Swidler  will  be 
a  brave  public  seiTant.  Certainly  he  is 
a  most  competent  public  servant;  and  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  country  who  knows 
public  utility  law  as  thoroughly  as  he 
does.  He  will  be  a  defender  of  the  con- 
sumers' interests,  and  he  will  also  be 
fair  in  his  judgments  and  in  his  rulings. 
Perhaps  out  of  the  dust  and  out  of  the 
storm  and  lightning  of  battle,  we  may 
get  some  reconciliation. 

In  any  event.  I  am  very  happy  at  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  confirming  his 
nomination.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senate  on  the  quality  of  this  appwint- 
ment — as  I  did  on  the  quality  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Morgan,  whose 
nomination  the  Senate  confirmed  yester- 
day—and I  desire  to  state  that  I  think 
the  Nation  has  gained  a  great  public 
servant. 


Mi- 


legislative  SESSION 
MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration  of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


SENATOR    THRUSTON    B.    MORTON 

Mr.  KKATING.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  during  the  past  3  years 
to  occupy  a  desk  in  this  Chamber  ad- 
jacent to  that  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

During  a  large  part  of  that  time,  my 
friend  has  not  only  been  a  tireless  repre- 
sentative in  this  body  for  his  illustrious 
State,  but  also  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

I  have  marveled  at  the  extreme  pro- 
ficiency with  which  he  has  managed  both 
of  these  demanding  assignments.  He 
has  led  the  Republican  Party  from  a 
relatively  low  point  to  a  national  position 
of  virtual  equality  with  the  mighty  party 
represented  by  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  given  his  State  service  of  the  same 
high  order  that  sons  of  Kentucky  have 
traditionally  rendered  in  this  body. 

Senator  Morton  has  now  turned  over 
his  duties  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man from  my  own  State.  He,  therefore, 
will  henceforth  be  free  to  devote  even 
more  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  advancing 
the  interest  of  his  great  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  printed  an  editorial  commend- 
ing the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
from  the  June  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  a  column  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  same  date  by  that 
newspaper's  perceptive  correspondent. 
Earl  Mazo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

While  the  Cat's  Awat,  thk  Mice  and  So 
Forth 

Political  mice  are  traditionally  known  for 
the  persistence  of  their  playfulness  when  the 
cat's  away.  They  have  not  been  Idle  In 
Kentucky  whllo  Thruston  Morton  has  been 
trying  to  serve  his  party  as  national  chair- 
man— and  succeeding  amazingly  well — in 
addition  to  representing  his  constituents  in 
the  Senate.  Pie  may  hare  a  stiff  reelection 
flght  on  his  hands. 

Voting  Is  17  months  away,  but  what  looks 
like  a  comfortable  surplus  of  time  may  be  a 
mirage  if  Democrats  In  abundantly  Demo- 
cratic Kentucky  unite  behind  Lt.  Gov.  Wil- 
son Wyatt  as  t:-ielr  senatorial  candidate.  As 
Earl  Mazo  points  out  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
General  Elsenhjwer's  presence  at  the  Morton 
party  In  Cincinnati  last  night  Is  witness  to 
Republican  awj.reness  not  only  of  the  party's 
debt  to  the  Senator  but  the  urgency  of  help- 
ing him  to  get  reelected. 

Senator  Morton  deserves  his  party's  assist- 
ance on  three  counts: 

He  has  served  ably  as  a  Senator,  follow- 
ing a  sensible  middle-of-the-road  coxirse 
and  avoiding  the  Irritating  branding  Irons 
of  both  extremes. 

He  has  served  ably  as  national  chairman, 
picking  up  organizational  strings  at  a  low 
point  In  hlstoiy  and  pushing  on  to  a  near 
victory  in  November. 


His  Republicanism — moderate,  enlight- 
ened, tunable  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation — 
Is  the  formula  of  the  future.  He,  like  Ken- 
tucky colleague  John  Sherman  Coopes.  and 
OOP  gubernatorial  candidate  James  P. 
Mitchell,  of  New  Jersey,  can  renew  the 
party's  virility  and  sense  of  direction.  These 
and  men  of  similar  temperament  are  the 
party's  best  bets  for  tomorrow's  leadership. 

Now  that  Thruston  Morton  has  received 
his  well-done  and  farewell  from  the  Presi- 
dent who  asked  him  to  become  national 
chairman,  he  can  return  to  his  old  Kentucky 
home  to  check  on  the  mice.  If  he  faces 
them  with  the  confidence  and  good  will  with 
which  he  has  met  larger  national  party 
crises,  he  will  strengthen  his  hand  for  the 
second-term  reckoning  that  Is  17  months 
away. 


The    Rcpubucans'    Kentucky    Gentleman 
(By  Earl  Mazo) 

Washington — General  Elsenhower,  who 
Isn't  much  for  attending  political  dinners, 
went  out  of  his  way  last  night  to  show  up 
at  a  fund  raiser  given  by  the  Republican 
organization  of  Cincinnati.  The  speaker 
was  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton,  the  re- 
cently resigned  Republican  national  chair- 
man. 

It  was  Senator  Morton's  laat  major  ap- 
pearance In  the  party's  behalf  outside  Ken- 
tucky until  after  his  own  campaign  for  re- 
election Is  over  17  months  hence.  And 
former  President  Elsenhower  came  to  dem- 
onstrate, graphically,  his  friendship  and 
high  esteem  for  the  Senator. 

General  Elsenhower  and  other  top-echelon 
Republicans  regard  Thruston  Morton  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  public  figures  In  Wash- 
ington. And  they  consider  his  continued 
service  In  Congress  a  must. 

But  It  Is  well  known  he  faces  serious 
obstacles  In  the  balloting  next  year.  He 
will  have  a  formidable  opponent  In  Lt.  Gov. 
Wilson  Wyatt,  the  probable  Democratic 
nominee  for  Senator,  one  of  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson's  closest  friends  and  polit- 
ical associates.  Even  more  of  a  challenge 
Is  the  fact  that  E>emocrats  outnumber  Re- 
publicans something  over  3  to  1  In  Kentucky, 
and  thus,  at  best.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  labeled  "Republican"  to  win  a  state- 
wide contest. 

The  Republican  national  chairmanship 
brought  prestige  to  the  Senator  and  was  In 
many  ways  a  boon  to  his  State.  But  It  also 
required  him  to  take  positions  from  time  to 
time  that  were  more  partisan  than  was  nat- 
ural for  him.  And  that  could  prompt  many 
home-State  Democrats  to  Judge  him  by  party 
afllllatlon  alone. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Morton's 
strongest  boosters,  like  General  Elsenhower, 
believe  It  possible  that  the  distinction  with 
which  he  led  It  might,  in  the  long  run,  make 
of  his  Republican  chairmanship  an  over- 
all vote-getting  asset 

The  tall,  good-natured  Kentucklan  took 
over  the  party  organization  In  April  1959, 
at  President  Elsenhower's  behest.  The 
great  Democratic  sweep — and  Republican  dis- 
aster— of  the  1958  elections  had  just  passed, 
and  according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  sunk  to  Its  lowest  point 
with  the  voters  In  this  century.  The  Gallup 
report  said  the  party  was  In  even  worse  shape 
than  after  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  triumph 
in  1936  which  practically  decimated  Its  mem- 
bership in  Congress  and  Its  Governors. 

Senator  Morton's  task  was  to  breathe  life 
into  his  harried  political  troops,  inspire  good 
men  and  women — "new  faces" — to  Join  the 
fray  as  candidates  and  workers  In  the  Re- 
publican cause,  dispel  the  apathy  that 
prompted  contributors  to  snap  shut  their 
wallets,  and  restore  confidence  all  around. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  keep  up  with 
his  duties  and  reeponsiblUtles  as  a  Senator. 

It  was  some  Job. 
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And  the  verdict  of  those  who  know  Is 
that  Thruston  Morton  did  It  superbly  and 
selflessly.  Though  Icx.lng  the  Presidency  by 
a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point  of  the  total 
vote.  Republicans  giilned  substantially  on 
all  front*.  Slgnlflcaitly.  Senator  Morton 
turned  over  to  his  successor  a  party  with 
more  zip  than  it  has  shown  In  many  years. 

Originally.  Senator  Morton  hoped  to  re- 
sign the  national  chairmanship  and  begin 
concentrating  on  his  own  reelection  effort 
last  fall.  But  he  stayed  on  at  the  urging 
of  President  Elsenhower  and  Just  about  every 
other  high-level  part)  figure.  All  felt  party 
unity  could  best  be  ajssured  during  the 
touchy  postelection  p«rlod  only  with  Senator 
Morton  In  charge. 

He  left  the  chairmanship  early  this  month, 
alter  ckchlevlng  agreement  from  all  factions 
on  his  successor.  Repi-esentatlve  Woojam  E. 
Mn-LKR.  of  New  York  and  thus  averting  a 
possible  party-splitting  flght  for  the  chair- 
manship. 

That  Senator  Mortdn  succeeded  in  this, 
aa  he  has  in  much  eUe,  was  no  surprise  to 
hla  admirers.  They  knew  the  charming, 
homespun  Thruston  Morton  as  a  natural 
politician  who,  in  a  sense,  isn't  really  a 
politician. 

A  grandfather  (S.  Thruston  Ballard)  had 
been  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky  when 
Senator  Morton  was  \  child  more  than  40 
years  ago.  But  he  did  not  "take  a  fling"  at 
poUUcs  himBelf  unUl  after  World  War  II. 

UJu  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  Senator  Morton  had  served 
in  the  Navy — and  ther  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  1946.  He  remained  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  (for  three  terms)  until  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  was  elected  President.  In 
the  Eisenhower  administration  he  became 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1956 
he  ran  for  Senator — and  won. 

Recently,  when  a  v-sltor  from  Kentucky 
was  asked  by  a  Democratic  Senator  how  come 
the  flne.  Democratic  Bluegrass  State  had 
produced,  of  all  things,  the  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  the  reply  was:  "Well, 
Thruston 's  a  genuine  Kentucklan,  you 
know." 

Senator  Morton  and  his  antecedents  for 
generations  back  were  aorn  In  or  near  Louis- 
ville. In  fact,  he  is  d»«cended  (on  one  side 
of  the  family)  from  Dr.  John  Walker,  who 
reputedly  was  the  first  white  man  to  build  a 
log  cabin  west  of  the  /Jleghenles.  And  that 
was  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ^Ir.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  distinguished  s;enator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  by  nil  odds  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  vigorous  chairmen  the 
Republican  National  Committee  ever 
had  in  its  entire  hl5tory.  I  have  often 
been  astonished  by  tlie  vigor  with  which 
he  addressed  himseli'  to  those  responsi- 
bilities and  how  freely  he  gave  of  his 
time  to  journey  into  every  section  of 
the  country,  first  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  then  in  the  interest  of  the 
party.  He  Is  to  be  commended  for  the 
long  and  arduous  labor  which  he  per- 
formed. 

But  that  is  nothing  new  to  a  Ken- 
tucklan. Kentucklaiis  know  what  hard 
work  is,  and  they  \.ork  to  a  purpose. 
So  Senator  Morton  was  merely  follow- 
ing the  great  traditions  of  Kentucky  and 
In  the  footsteps  of  tne  great  men  from 
Kentucky  w  ho  have  rraced  not  only  this 
body  but  the  other  tody,  as  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Keating!  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  in  the  tribute  they  have  just 
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paid  to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Morton).  It  is  not  necessary  for  vac 
to  say  that  my  colleague  has  made  a 
great  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Con^mittee.  We  know  that  he  has 
lifted  our  party,  and  we  are  very  proud 
that  in  the  conduct  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  performed  them  on  the  highest 
plane,  first  for  our  country,  and  then 
for  our  party. 

That  attitude  has  also  attended  his 
distinguished  service  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Senator  Morton  is 
held  in  great  respect  and  affection  m 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  I  believe  that 
that  confidence  and  respect  will  be  ex- 
pressed a  little  more  than  a  year  from 
now,  when  the  people  of  Kentucky  re- 
turn him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh 
to  join  in  the  congratulations  which 
are  being  extended  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  MoftonI. 
Now  that  he  hsis  relieved  himself  of  the 
mantle  of  the  direction  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  I  find  comfort  in  the  belief 
that  the  chances  of  the  Democratic 
Party  will  be  better  in  the  next  election. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR  6713  >.  the 
Pederal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961. 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6713)  to  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Federal-aid  highways,  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pr<  sider.t.  I 
should  like  to  a.sk  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  he  plans  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and,  if  he  can  tell  us,  what  the 
plan  will  be  for  tomorrow's  legislative 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  spend  a  little  time  this  eveninc — 
not  too  much — on  a  further  discussion 
of  the  highway  tax  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  wlien 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
early  meeting  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  is 
to  see  if  it  will  not  be  possible  to  consider 
and  vote  on  the  pending  measure  to- 
morrow. If  the  Senate  concludes  action 
on  the  highway  tax  measure  by  tomor- 
row night,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  tlie  Senate  adjourn 
until  Monday.  However,  if  action  is  not 
completed  on  the  highway  tax  bill  by 
tomorrow  night,  the  Senate  will  meet 
on  Friday  for  tlie  further  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
my  understanding  that  tomorrow  the 
very  distinguished  Republican  Senator- 


elect  from  Texas  l.s  to  be  installed  in 
office  with  suitable  ceremony. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
.'-randing.  that  is  what  I  have  been  told; 
that  IS  what  I  anticipated 

Mr.  DIIiKbEN.  1  anticipate  that  that 
will  be  the  order  of  b'osiness  immediately 
after  the  mornini;  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  At  the  pleasure  of 
the  distuiguished  minority  leader.  I  put 
all  Senators  on  notice  to  that  effect. 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  We  have  had  a  tenta- 
tive arrangement  to  have  a  full-dress 
discussion  of  the  so-called  reorganiza- 
tion plans  That  discussion  should  have 
eventuated  today,  but  it  did  not.  That  is 
only  a  part  of  the  difficulty  wc  sometimes 
encounter. 

Time  is  marching.  Action  must  be 
taken  on  two  reorganization  plans  be- 
fore the  26th  of  June  I  wonder  whether 
It  would  be  possible,  tentatively,  to  make 
that  discussion  the  order  of  business  for 
Monday  next,  bocau.se  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval  will  be  available 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  a^ree  to  that  suggestion  and 
I  give  notice  that  on  Monday  next  the 
Senate  will  discuss  the  proposals  enun- 
ciated by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
gulshed  majoriiy  leader. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  has  introduced 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  excellent  bill.  He 
kindly  permitted  me  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it.  with  him.  The  bill  substantially 
reduces  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  al- 
though it  will  still  keep  it  high  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  ample  reward  of  Liie 
oil  industry  and  ample  incentive  ex- 
ploration, and  so  fortli.  But  the  bill  will 
conserve  enough  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— so  the  Senator  from  Delaware  lias 
calculated,  and  he  has  Treasury  support 
for  it^ — so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  income  tax  from  the 
present  top  effective  rate  of  87  percent  to 
60  percent. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  fine  one.  because  it 
will  reduce  what  is  obviously  a  ridicu- 
lously high  and  confiscatory  personal  in- 
come tax.  and  will  do  it  without  bringin.g 
any  loss  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  it  will 
result  in  a  substantial  gam  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  bill  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I 
hope  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


DEFICIT    SPENDING    VERSUS 
ECONOMIC    FREEDOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
distinguished  economics  profe.ssor,  Sey- 
mour E.  Harris.  Littauer  profes.sor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Har\'ard  University, 
had  a  letter  printed  wluch  attacks  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterJ. 
I  know  Prof.  Seymour  Harris  from  hav- 
ing attended  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  and  having  seived  as  a  teaching 
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fellow  and  tutor.  I  think  he  is  a  fine 
and  able  economist,  but  I  mu=t  side  en- 
thusiastically with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATERl  in  this  dispute. 

In  his  letter,  Professor  Harris  advances 
a  particular  thesis,  and  I  am  taking  the 
time  to  discuss  it  because  it  is  a  thesis 
which  is  championed,  unfortunately,  by 
many  economists 

When  I  was  in  Wisconsin  on  Memorial 
Day.  I  had  a  meeting  with  representa- 
tive economists  from  the  University  of 
Marquette  and  the  University  of  Wi.scon- 
sm,  including  economists  from  both  the 
Madison  and  Milwaukee  campuses,  and 
discussed  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  and  my  dissent  from  it. 

I  found  the  economists  whom  I  con- 
sidered to  be  representative,  all  felt,  as 
does  Prof.  Seymour  Harris,  that  the 
economic  policy  of  our  Government 
should  be  one  of  deliberately  incurrinu 
a  deficit  at  this  time,  and  a  very  substan- 
tial deficit.  The  thesis  of  Prof.  Sey- 
mour Harris  is  set  forth  in  this  way: 

It  is  my  view  that  when  buying  is  no*- 
adequate  to  take  production  off  the  market, 
then  the  Government  has  ,i  respo;is;biIity 
to  Increase  the  total  amount  of  spending, 
and  ttie  meai.s  are  a.  reduction  in  taxes  or 
(and)  a  rise  of  public  spending 

'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  reduce  ta.xes  or  en- 
gage in  more  spending,  resulting  m  a  $10 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1962 

I  take  the  time  to  discuss  this  matter 
because  Dr.  Harris  is  a  distinguished 
professor,  who  is  highly  honored  in  the 
economic  profession,  and  his  views  on 
this  particular  issue  are  unfortunately 
widely  shared. 

In  a  free  society  the  Government 
should  not  deliberately  incur  a  deficit 
whenever  economists  may  feel  that  de- 
mand is  not  adequate.  What  Professor 
Harris  is  advocating  here  is  what  a  large 
number  of  economists  in  America  are 
advocating. 

They  make  as  vigorous  a  case  as  they 
can  for  this  policy,  as  does  Professor 
Harris  in  his  letter,  which  I  shall  put  in 
the  Record  later;  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
record  they  make  falls  very  short  of  per- 
suading prudent  men,  m  a  time  of  rela- 
tive prosperity,  that  the  Government 
should  go  a  great  deal  further  into  debt 
at  a  time  when  personal  Income  is  high 
and  when  corporate  profits  are  relative- 
ly very  high. 

Under  these  circumstances  if  we  de- 
hberately  incur  a  $10  billion  deficit,  I 
ask  what  we  should  do  m  wartime,  in 
a  period  of  great  military  crisis,  or  when 
we  have  a  very  serious  recession  or  de- 
pression. 

Professor  Harris  goes  on  to  say: 

I  doubt  that  an  average  deficit  of  $4  billion 
in  a  *500-*600  billion  economy  growing  at 
the  rate  of  $20  $25  bilhon  yearly  would 
greatly  damage  the  dollar 

Incidentally,  that  is  about  the  only 
reference  Professor  Harris  makes  in  his 
letter  to  any  damaging  con.sequences  of 
running  a  deficit.  It  is  possible  a  $4 
billion  deficit  would  not  greatly  damage 
the  dollar.  But  my  argument  is  that  we 
are  not  considering  a  $4  billion  deficit. 
We  shall  have  far  more  than  a  $4  billion 
deficit  if  Congress  accepts  the  President  s 
recommendations. 


In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  will  be 
nece.ssary  fo;-  us  to  either  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantial imp -ovement  in  economic  con- 
ditions, and  hus  obtain  a  great  increase 
m  revenues,  or  we  ,shall  have  to  increase 
taxes,  or  we  shall  have  to  reject  substan- 
tial and  significant  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  to  the  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional spending. 

Furthermore,  nowhere  in  the  letter  by 
Or  Hams  is  there  an  indication  that  a 
$4  billion  deficit  would  do  the  job.  or. 
indeed,  that  a  $10  billion  deficit  would 
put  to  work  the  5  million  people  who 
are  out  of  work.  That  is  not  argued. 
There  is  a  sort  of  vague  feeling  that. 
if  we  can  run  a  big  enough  deficit,  we 
can  do  it. 

The  fact  is.  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
ran  a  very  great  deficit  for  10  years, 
during  the  period  between  1931  and  1940. 
During  that  10-year  period  we  had  a 
deficit  every  single  year  which  was  about 
4  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  which  was  the  equivalent  of  a  $20 
billion  deficit  each  and  every  year  in 
tei-ms  of  today's  economic  conditions 
During  that  entire  period  we  did  not  re- 
duce unemployment  below  14  p>ercent. 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  present 
level. 

On  the  basis  of  experience,  therefore. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the 
1930's  to  indicate  that  we  can  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  merely  by  in- 
curring deficits. 

Economists  like  to  say.  as  I  am  sure 
Dr  Harns  would  say.  that  all  we  have 
to  do  for  4  or  5  years  is  do  as  we  did 
during  the  war  years,  when  the  deficits 
were  '-greater,  and  we  put  people  to  work. 
Indeed  wf  did  but  I  point  out  that  not 
only  did  we  have  deficits,  but  we  did  not 
function  under  conditions  of  freedom. 
We  had  price  controls,  wage  controls, 
taxes  to  limit  profits,  and  a  sy.^tem  which 
deliberately  restricted  the  freedom  of  the 
working  man  and  of  entrepreneur  and 
of  the  businessman. 

If  that  IS  what  is  advocated,  indeed, 
we  can  have  full  employment,  but  we 
shall  have  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom  for 
It  Profe.ssor  Harris  goes  on  to  say  in 
his  letter  that  the  debt  is  small.  He  says 
this: 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator — 

Referring  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona   (Mr.  Goldwater]  — 

realizes  that  the  Federal  debt  is  only  half 
.«  large  as  it  w;us  at  the  end  of  the  war  vLs- 
a-vls  the  zt'jss  national  product  and  that 
the  Federal  debt  is  30  percent  of  all  debt  as 
c<:)mpared  with  60  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
wax. 

It  is  true  that  the  debt  is  smaller, 
relatively,  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  true  that  it  is  smaller  as 
compared  with  private  and  State  and 
local  debt  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  an 
extremely  heavy  burden.  It  seems  to 
me  that  nowhere  do  the.se  economists 
consider  the  fact  that  a  $285  billion  or  a 
S290  billion  debt  constitutes  a  very  great 
burden,  and,  of  course,  even  more  of  a 
burden  for  the  American  people  if  State 
and  local  debts  have  risen  in  the  mean- 
time, and  they  have  skyrocketed  since 
1946  Personal  debt  is  five  times  what  it 
was  in  1948.  Indeed,  I  calculat-ed  the 
other  day  that  the  average  person  has 


to  work  2  months  a  year  simply  to  pay 
bark  his  creditors  in  amortization  and 
interest  on  debt  obligations. 

Under  the  circumstances,  when  taxes 
are  necessarily  increased  to  service  the 
national  debt,  obviously  the  Federal  debt 
is  a  burden.  It  is  not  lighter  because  all 
these  other  debts  place  a  heavier  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer. 

Dr.  Harris  says  what  the  Wisconsin 
economist  said  to  me : 

I  have  discussed  these  issues  with  a  great 
many  economists.  The  almoet  universal 
view  is  that  despite  the  upward  movement 
of  business,  we  shall  have  about  6-percent 
unemplo3rment  at  the  end  of  1961  and  1962 — 
unless  corrective  measures  are  taken  And 
this  will  happen  even  though  gross  national 
product  will  rise  from  »503  billion  in  1960 
to  $530  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  1961 

Dr.  Harris  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the 
proper  economic  view,  he  thinks.  Is  a 
deliberate  increase  in  deficit  spending 
Professor  Harris  says  that  if  he  were  in 
the  position  of  the  President  he  might 
not  advocate  this,  but  that  it  is  the  cor- 
rect economic  position,  the  difficulty 
being  that  the  President  must  consider 
political  aspects.  By  "ix)litical  aspects 
he  does  not  mean  the  impact  of  exces- 
sive debt  on  a  free  society,  but  means 
the  attitude  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  public,  concerning  whether  the 
public  can  be  educated  to  the  sophisti- 
cated view  that  the  way  to  solve  the  un- 
employment problem  is  to  deliberately 
incur  a  substantial  deficit.  He  further 
says: 

He  I  the  President]  vinllkc  the  economist, 
has  to  take  account  of  the  views  of  Senator 
OoLDWATEK  and  many  other  Congressmen 
who  are  fearful  of  deficits,  and  voters  gen- 
erally, however  misinformed,  who  are  fright- 
ened of  Federal  deficits  In  this  age  of  uni- 
versal financing  by  debt*  He  has  to  keep 
In  mind  the  fact  that  the  application  ol 
good  economics  might  Jeopardize  the  Ken- 
nedy program  of  1961. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  good  economics  It  is  true 
that  many  economists  subscribe  to  it, 
but  it  is  about  time,  if  the  economists 
wish  to  argue  this  position — and  they 
tend  to  do  so.  either  pubhcly  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Harris  has  clone  in  his 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  or.  more  frequently,  pri- 
vately among  themselves — they  should 
come  forward  with  a  balanced  argument 
which  will  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  the  burden  of  the  enormous  national 
debt  we  have.  The  fact  is  that  after 
incurring  the  debt  in  the  1930's.  in 
World  War  II.  and  after  World  War  II. 
we  now  have  a  sterile  expenditure,  that 
is,  we  spend  $9  billion  a  year  to  service 
the  national  debt.  What  do  we  get  for 
it?  We  are  not  buying  anything  for 
the  American  people.  We  are  not  buy- 
ing defense  for  America  We  are  not 
providing  for  the  needs  of  people  in 
America  who  need  assistance  for  one 
reason  or  another.  We  are  simply  pay- 
ing for  a  burden  which  has  been  pre- 
viously accrued. 

Although  this  burden  might  be  ration- 
alized from  various  standpoints  as  be- 
ing useful  In  the  economy — it  is  a  pretty 
sophisticated  rationalization — I  think 
every  taxpayer  knows  that  when  the 
Government  has  to  pay  $9  billion  a  year 


to  service  the  national  debt  the  effect  on 
the  taxpayer  is  higher  taxes,  and  this 
can  only  be  construtxi  to  be  a  burden. 

In  considering  the  deficit  road  to  fuller 
employment,  the  economists  must  give 
the  burden  of  the  debt  far  more  weight 
than  they  have  given  it  In  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  agree  that  4.8  milion 
or  5  million  unemployed  constitute  an 
extremely  serious  problem.  This  is  the 
No.  1  economic  jjroblem  in  Amer- 
ica. We  should  do  all  we  can  to  solve 
the  problem  and  we  should  ask  our  econ- 
omists to  help  vs.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  this  is  not  simply  struc- 
tural unemplojTnent.  We  cannot  solve 
It  simply  by  more  cc.ucation.  or  by  pass- 
ing depressed  areas  legislation,  although 
that  Is  wise,  necessary,  and  desirable. 
We  cannot  solve  the  problem  merely  by 
passing  good  legislation  such  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed — at  least  not  by 
this  method  alone — "-o  put  people  to  work 
by  providing  more  skills  and  by  train- 
ing more  people.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
posal, but  it  will  solve  only  part  of  the 
problem. 

We  have  a  deficit  of  demand  in  Amer- 
ica. Neither  a  monetary  policy  involv- 
ing lower  interest  rates  nor  the  fiscal 
policy  of  deficit  spending  offer  a  satis- 
factory answer  TiiCrefore,  I  urge  and 
invite  the  economic  community,  the  pro- 
fessors and  experts  who  devote  their 
lives  to  these  problems,  to  tiy  to  provide 
some  far  more  satisfactory  answers  than 
they  have  provided  before.  Their  pres- 
ent answers  might  have  been  useful  in 
some  other  kind  of  economy,  but  not  in 
a  free,  democratic  economy,  in  which  we 
must  and  .should  rely  overwhclmlnglj'  on 
free  enterprise,  which  constitutes  90  per- 
cent of  the  production  in  America. 

Excessive  Government  deficits  could 
lead  to  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden  of 
national  debt,  and  this  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  of  Dr.  Harris 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aniu-tzino  Dnncrr  Spkndino 

In  his  svndlc  at*d  colionn.  the  able  and 
distinguish  benator  CJoi-dwatie  criticizes  a 
remark  made  by  the  writer  in  a  debate  at 
the  Harvard  l^w  S<  hool  Forum  with  the 
Senator.  I  had  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
a  $10  billion  Fcderul  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1962. 

The  Senator  found  this  frightening,  and 
especially  the  fLict  that  I  presumably  of- 
fered this  as  advlre  l:i  the  inner  ci.'-cles  of 
the  Kenned>  administration  The  Senator 
may  be  les«  disturbed  if  he  knows  tliat  I 
did  not  offer  this  advice  to  the  I'resident 
or  to  other  hlgli  officials  in  the  adm^mistra- 
tlon,  I  was  speaking  as  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. 

It  Is  my  view  that  wlien  buying  Is  not 
adequate  to  take  production  t  ff  the  market, 
then  the  Government  hits  a  responsibility  to 
Increaae  the  total  amcunt  of  spending;  and 
the  means  are  a  red uc' ion  In  t.ixes  or  land) 
a  rise  of  public  spending 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  our  prob- 
lems wlU  be  solved  by  Government  deficits. 
In  fact,  structural  unemployment,  which 
may  well  account  for  one-third  >  t  ail  un- 
employment, will  frreatly  be  reduced  by  Gov- 
ernment deficits,  but  a  substantial  propor- 
tion will  be  untreated — for  example,  in 
aeven  employments  where  the  total  number 


of  jobs  declined  from  4'i  to  3  million  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  specific  measures  (e,g., 
retraining)  are  also  required  And  we 
should  not   merely  depend  on  deficlt.s. 

Yet  propperous  conditions  help  and  pr^iper 
fiscal  policies  Induce  prosperity  In  the 
postwar  years  in  these  seven  industries  em- 
ployment declined  by  1  percent  !n  the  j'.xxl 
years  and  8  percent  In  the  bad  ones  That 
STJjrtrests  the  relevance  of  i^eneral  condlt  ons. 

I  have  discussed  these  Issues  with  a  f;reat 
many  economists  The  alnio'-t  universal  view 
Is  that  despite  the  upward  movement  of 
business,  we  shall  have  about  6  percent  un- 
employment at  the  end  of  1961  and  1982 — 
unless  corrective  measures  are  taken.  And 
this  will  happen  even  though  gross  national 
product  wUl  rise  from  $503  billion  In  1960 
to  1530  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  :I961, 
and  »560  billion  at  the  end  of  1962.  This 
assumes  the  normal  rate  of  recovery.  By 
1963  with  a  likely  inventory  downturn,  the 
situation  could  be  even  more  serious. 

What  I  would  like  to  convince  the  learned 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  the  following: 

1.  The  deficit  of  $12  billion  in  1958-59  was 
not  a  disaster.  In  fact  It  pulled  us  ott  of 
the  depression. 

2.  A  deficit  of  $10  bllUon  or  even  $12  bil- 
lion in  bad  years  {one  out  of  three  is  post- 
war) would  cost  in  Interest  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  annual  rise  of  GNP  expected  by 
almoet  everyone  in  the  1960's.  Stirely  this 
cannot  wreck  the  economy. 

Indeed,  economists  are  generally  aware 
that  too  great  recourse  to  deficit  financing 
may  be  costly  to  the  position  of  the  dollar. 
But  I  doubt  that  an  average  deficit  of  $4 
billion  In  a  $500-$600  billion  economy  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $20-25  billion  yearly  would 
greatly  damage  the  dollar. 

3.  It  is  the  almost  universal  view  of  econ- 
omists. Inclusive  of  a  top  Elsenhower  adviser, 
that  the  quick  reversal  from  a  $12  blUlon 
deficit  to  a  $3  billion  or  more  surplus  in 
1958-60,  and  a  sharp  rise  of  Interest  rates 
made   the   1959-60  recovery  unusually  short. 

4.  What  Is  esf>eclally  troublesome  now  is 
that  we  reach  a  budgetary  surplus  long  be- 
fore we  reduce  unemployment  to  (say)  3^ 
percent.  Hence  corrective  action  has  *o  be 
taken  lest  the  rapid  Improvement  of  Federal 
financing,  and  hence  reduced  spending,  once 
more  makes  the  recovery  abirtive  u.nd  leaves 
us  with  much  cyclical  unemployment  The 
remedy  Is  obviously  reduced  taxes  or  (and) 
m.ore  spending.  Hence  my  urging  of  a  $10 
billion  deficit  In  fiscal  year   1962. 

6.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  reallies  that  the 
Federal  debt  Is  only  half  as  large  as  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  war  vis-a-vis  the  CSV  and  that 
the  Federal  debt  Is  30  percent  of  all  debt  as 
compared  with  60  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
wax. 

6.  There  Is  one  way  of  containing  the  defi- 
cit. TTiat  Is  adequate  monetary  jx)licy;  the 
better  this  policy.  U^^e  less  need  of  deficits 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  It  Is  Indeed 
difficult  to  get  the  rate  of  Interest  down  But 
the  Senator,  disturbed  by  deficits,  might 
easily  persuade  his  friends  at  the  F^ederal 
Reserve  to  try  harder  They  are  far  from 
heroes  of  the  present  recovery. 

Indeed,  they  started  earlier  than  In  pre- 
vious recessions.  But  they  have  not  tried 
hard  enough.  With  large  excess  capacity. 
large  unemployment  and  weekly  wage  rates 
(r^U)  down  by  several  percent  In  a  recent 
12-month  period,  is  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
Btlll  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the  inflation 
threat? 

So  far  I  have  vmtten  as  an  economist.  If 
I  were  asked  by  the  President,  would  I  offer 
him  the  same  advice''  Not  necessarily  so. 
The  President's  responsibility  Is  to  make  po- 
litical decisions.  Indeed  he  ought  to  know 
the  pure  economics  of   tlie   problem. 

But  It  is  his  problem  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  $10  billion  deficit  i  say  85  bUUc-n  be- 
yond the  expected  deficit)  wUl  go.  He.  un- 
like the  economist,  has  to  take  account  of  the 


views  of  Senator  Goldwater  and  many  otlier 
Congressmen  who  are  fearful  of  deficits,  and 
voters  generally,  however  misinformed,  who 
are  frightened  of  Federal  deficit^;  m  this  age 
ol  universal  financing  by  debts  He  ha.'=  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  good  economics  might  Jeopard ir.e  the  Ken- 
nedy program  of  1961. 

Indeed  he  has  the  responsibility  to  lead 
Congress  and  the  public  though  there  Is 
danger  In  blocking  too  far  ahead;  but  even 
more  the  Job  of  education  Is  with  the  econo- 
mists and  the  media  of  communication.  We 
have  not  as  yet  done  an  adequate  Job  here. 
Setmour  E.  Harhts. 


REGULATION  OF  CAMPAIGN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS   AND    EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  bill  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen-ed;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  pnnt-ed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  20801  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmuje, 
wa-s  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
print.ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  -.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn\ted  States  of 
Arner7ca  in  Congress  a^^sembled,  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Elections 
Act  of  1961". 

TTrXX    I — TABLE    or   CONTENTS    AND    DETLNmONS 

Table  of  content* 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  Is  divided  Into  titles 
and  sections  according  to  the  following  tab'.e 
of  contents; 

Table  of  contents 
Title   I — Table   of   Contents   and   Definitions 
Sec.  101.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

Title  II — Campaign  Practices 

Sec.  201.  Organization  ol  political  commit- 
tees. 

Sec.  202.  Registration  of  political  commit- 
tees. 

S<K'  2(53.  Ref>orts   by  political   committees. 

Sec  204.  Reports  by  others  than  poLUcal 
con^mlttees. 

Sec.  205.  Reports  by  candidates. 

Sec  206.  Formal  requirements  on  filing  re- 
ports and  statements. 

Sec.  207.  Supervision  of  the  administration 
cf  the  Act. 

Sec.  308.  Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Ptepreseniatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Senate. 

Sec.  209.  Duties  of  clerks  ol  United  States 
district  courts. 

Sec.  210.  Duties  of  the  Registrar  of  Election 
Finance. 

Sec.  211.  Additional  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  212.  Prohibition  of  certain  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  213.  Gv-neral    penalties    for   violations. 

Sec  214    Expenses    of    election    contests. 

Sec.  215.  Effect  on  State  laws. 

Sec  216,   Partial  Invalidity. 

St'C.  217.  RepeiUmg  clause. 

Title    ni — ^Registry    of    Election    Finance — 

.Authority  and  General  Provisions 

Sees  301-305.  Office  and  personneL 

Sec.  306    Regulations. 
Sec.  307,  Appropriations. 
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Title  rV — Axnendments  to  Criminal  Code 

Sec.  401.  Denmtlons 

Sec  402    Prohibition  of  certain   purchases 

DrrlNITIONS 

Sbc.  102  As  used  in  this  title  and  title  II, 
unless  the  context  clearly  indicates  other- 
wise— 

(1)  The  term  election"  includes  a  gen- 
eral. si>eclal,  or  primary  election,  including  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  f  .)r  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates 

1 2)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who€e  name  Is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  nomination  for,  or  election  as. 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Resident  Commls- 
»loner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
whether  or  not  such  individual  is  nominated 
or  elected: 

(3)  The  term  "political  committee"  in- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organ- 
ization which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  In  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence In  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candldfites  or  presi- 
dential   or   vice   presidential   electors: 

(4)  The  term  "contribution"  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan  {whether  or  not  made 
In  the  regular  course  of  business  i,  advance, 
or  deposit,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  >r  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enf.rrlble.  to 
make  a  contribution 

(5)  Tlie  term  "expenditure  includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan  i  whether  or  not 
made  In  the  regular  course  of  business)  .  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift,  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  or  transfer  of  funds  between 
committees,  and  includes  a  contract,  prom- 
ise, or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforclble,   to  make   an   expenditure: 

(6)  The  term  person"  includes  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  conxmittee.  associa- 
tion, corporation,  labor  organization  and 
auxiliary  or  allied  committees,  and  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons;   and 

(7)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TITLK    II CAMP.MCN      PRACTICES 

Organization  of  political  committers 
Sec.  201.  (ai  Every  political  committee 
Bhall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer  No 
contribution  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
penditure made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  polit- 
ical committee  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing an  election  until  such  chairman  and 
treasurer  have  been  chosen  No  expenditure 
shall  be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
committee  without  the  authorization  of  its 
chairman  or  treasurer,   or   their  agents 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution for  a  political  committee  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  ,^i  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  making  .siich  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see 
to  It  that  all  contributions  received  by  or 
for  a  committee  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
any  personal  funds  and  defxi^ited  in  a  .spe- 
cial account 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  du'v  of  the  treasurer  of 
ft  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

I  1 )  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee: 

I  2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof: 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee:  and 


(4)  the  name  aiid  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made,  and 
the  date  thereof 

(di  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  i>r  on 
behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceeding 
8100  in  amount.  The  tresisurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  flllng  of 
the  statement   containing  such  Items. 

Registration  of  political  committees 

Sec  202.  (a)  Each  committee  or  other  or- 
ganization which  anticipates  receiving  con- 
tributions or  making  expenditures  In  an  ag- 
giegate  amount  exceeding  $1,000  in  any 
calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  InfJuenclng 
or  attempting  to  Influence  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  the  election  of  a  candidate  or 
candidates  or  presidential  or  vice  presiden- 
tial electors,  shall,  within  10  days  after  its 
organization  and  between  January  1  and 
January  10  of  each  calendar  year,  file  with 
the  Registry  of  Election  Finance  created  by 
Title  III  an  official  statement  of  Intention 
and  I  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
206ib)  )  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  committee  or  other 
or2;anlzatlon  is  located 

(b)  The  statement  of  Intention  shall  In- 
clude— 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  organ- 
ization: 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organiza- 
tions; 

(3)  the  area  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
organization; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  p>osltlon  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee.  If  any; 

•  6  I  the  name,  office  sought,  and  party  affil- 
iation of  each  candidate  the  organization  Is 
supporting,  and  if  an  entire  party  or  ticket 
Is  endorsed,  the  name  of  the  party  or  ticket, 
specifying  whetlier  national  or  State  or  local 
level  IS  included, 

(1)  whether  the  organization  is  a  con- 
tinuing one: 

(8)  what  disposition  of  residual  funds  will 
be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes  or  other  repositories  used: 

(10)  whether  the  organization  Is  required 
by  law  to  file  reports  with  State  or  local  of- 
ficers, and  If  so.  the  names,  addresses,  and 
positions  of  such  persons:  If  not,  the  address 
of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  with  whom 
duplicate  copies  are  filed. 

'CI  Any  committee  or  other  organization 
which  changes  from  prenomlnation  to  post- 
nomination  status  or  from  primary  to  gen- 
eral election  status,  or  which  changes  candi- 
dates or  parties  which  It  Is  endorsing  shall 
flle  an  amended  statement  of  Intention. 

(d)  Any  registered  committee  or  other  or» 
ganizatlon  which  disbands  or  determines  It 
will  receive  contributions  or  make  e.xpendl- 
tures  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  shall  so  notify 
the  Registry  of  Election  Finance. 

Reports   by   political   committees 

Sec.  203.   (a)   The  treasurer  of  a  political 

committee  sh.-^U  file  reports  of  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures with  rhe  Registry  of  Election 
Finance,  on  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  It,  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  reports  (except 
as  provided  in  section  2i)9  bi  )  to  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
committee  is  l<x:ated  Such  reports  shall  be 
filed,  complete  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  between  April  1  and  April  10. 
July  1  and  Julv  10,  October  1  and  October 
10,  and  Januarv   1    and  January   10,  of  each 


calendar  year,  and  additional  reports  as  of 
the  tenth  day  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  election  Is  to  be  held,  and  as  of 
the  thirtieth  day  following  an  election,  with 
respect  to  which  contributions  were  received 
or  expenditures  made  by  such  committee 
In  each  Instance  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  the  third  day  following  the  report- 
ing date  as  above  provided.  When  conflicts 
in  reporting  dates  occur  between  preelec- 
tion and  postelection  reports  and  quarterly 
flllng  dates,  the  preelection  report  shall  be 
required  at  Its  regular  time  However,  If 
the  preelection  report  covers  any  of  the  pe- 
riod 10  days  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  a 
quarterly  reporting  period,  the  preelection 
report  shall  serve  as  the  quarterly  report 
and  shall  Include  all  the  Information  which 
would  ordinarily  be  Included  In  the  quar- 
terly report  In  addition  to  the  Information 
which  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
included  In  the  preelection  report  The  fol- 
lowing quarterly  report  shall  begin  Its  period 
of  coverage  from  the  terminal  date  of  the 
coverage  for  the  preelection  report  which 
replaced  the  preceding  quarterly  report.  In 
the  case  of  conflicts  In  postelection  reports, 
if  the  reporting  date  occurs  within  10  days 
of  a  quarterly  report,  the  later  In  point  of 
time  shall  Include  the  earlier.  Each  report 
under  this  section  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period: 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  Items  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution:  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
"contribution",  as  used  herein,  shall  not  In- 
clude transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  political 
committees  or  candidates; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  com- 
mittee received  any  transfer  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
lenders  and  endorsers  and  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  loan: 

(6)  the  total  amounts  of  proceeds  from 
(A)  the  sale  of  tickets  for  events  such  as 
dinners,  luncheons,  rallies  and  similar  fund- 
raising  events  provided  each  ticket  Is  sold 
for  less  than  $100;  (B)  mass  collections  made 
at  such  events;  and  (C)  sales  of  Items  such 
as  campaign  pins,  buttons,  hats,  ties,  litera- 
ture, and  similar  materials;  the  listings  to  be 
for  total  amounts  for  each  event  under 
clauses  (A)  and  (B>  listed  separately,  and 
totals  for  all  items  combined  under  clause 
(C)  listed  separately, 

(7)  each  rebate,  refunds,  or  other  receipt 
not  otherwise  listed  under  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6) : 

(8)  the  total  stim  of  Itemized  receipts  In 
each  general  receipt  category,  and  the  total 
sum  of  unltemlzed  receipts  In  each  general 
receipt  category,  by  or  for  the  committee 
during  the  calendar  year; 

(9)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such   committee   during   the   calendar   year; 

(10)  the  name  and  address  of  each  {>erson 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made  by 
such  committee  In  one  or  more  Items  in  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  of  $100  or  more,  and  the  amount, 
date,  category,  and  piu-pose  of  such  expendi- 
ture; 

(11)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  an  expenditure  for  personal 
services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed  expenses 
of  whatever  amount  has  been  made.  Includ- 
ing the  amount,  date,  category,  and  purpose 
of  such  expenditure; 
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(12)  the  total  sum  of  Itemized  expendi- 
tures in  each  general  expenditure  category, 
made  by  such  committee  during  the  calen- 
dar year,  and  the  total  sum  of  unltemlzed 
expenditures  In  each  general  expenditure 
category  made  by  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year. 

(13 1  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year 

(b)  Each  receipt  by  a  committee  shall  be 
described  by  a  receipt  code  letter;  and  to 
complete  the  Identlflcatlon,  each  receipt 
sh&U  be  described  by  Its  nature  and  pur- 
pose as  well 

(C)    Contribution 

(T)  Bale  of  Uckets  or  collection  (total 
only)  (Joint  coding  of  CT  Identifies  an  Indi- 
vidual contribution  (C)  In  the  form  of  a 
U'-ketsale  (T) ) 

(I)   Sale  of  Items  (total  only) 

(L)    Loan  or  advance 

(R(  Rebate  or  refund 

(TR)    Transfer  of  funds 

(M)    Miscellaneous 

(c)  Kach  Item  of  expenditure  shall  be  de- 
scribed In  stifflclent  detail  to  accurately 
Identify  It,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  printed  matter,  the 
report  shall  state  specifically  whether  cards, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  posters,  dodgers,  book- 
lets or  other  such  advertisements,  writing  or 
other  statements  (such  as  reprints  from  peri- 
odicals, books,  newspapers  or  other  publi- 
cations). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, the  names  of  the  newspapers,  and 
dates  of  advertisements,  shall   be  Included 

(3)  In  the  case  of  radio  and  television 
time,  the  names  of  the  stations  or  networks, 
and  dates  of  programs  (Including  only  in- 
clusive dates  of  spot  announcements),  shall 
be  Included 

(4)  In  the  case  of  expenditures  clearly 
made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  candidates 
for  Federal  office  or  offices,  for  printing  and 
advertising,  for  radio  and  television  time, 
the  statement  shall  include  the  name  or 
names  of  the  candidate  cr  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  the  expenditure  was  made,  and 
the  office  or  offices 

(d)  Each  expenditure  shall  be  described 
by  general  category  number  and  letter;  to 
complete  the  identification,  each  expendi- 
ture shall  be  explained  as  to  nature  and 
purp>ose  lis  well,  as  f(-llows: 

(1)  Personnel 

a.  personal  services  (by  Individuals  only, 
paid  by  commissions,  fees  and  other  pay- 
ments, for  such  as  legal  work  advertising 
counsel,  public  opinion  polling,  and  similar 
purposes) 

b  salary  (including  activity  for  which 
employed ) 

c,  personal  benefits  (hospitalization,  taxes, 
fringe  beneflt,R,  and  similar  Items  i 

(2)  Field    expenses 

a.  Internal  (all  expen.ses  away  from  head- 
quarters. Including  employf'e  expjense  ac- 
count payments  and  organiztilional  expenses, 
travel,  and  events  such  as  rallies  whenever 
not  allocable  under    (7(  ) 

b,  external  ( nonorganizatlonal.  for  out- 
side services,  such  as  provided  by  advertising 
agency  or  public  relations  firm,  and  not  al- 
locable vmder    ( 3 )  ) 

(3)  Broadcasting 

a.  radio 

b    television 

c    radio- television  (when  not  separable) 

(4)  Publicity  and  literature 

a    newspapers   periixlical  advertising 

b.  printing,  purchase,  distribution  of  lit- 
erature 

c.  outdoor  billboards 
d    other 

(5)  Office  overhead 

a.  telegrams 

b.  telephone 

c.  postage 
d    freight 

e.  rent  "* 


f    uUinies 
g    equipment 
h,  stationery 
1.  supplies 
J    petty  cash 
k    other 

(6)  Election  day  expenses 

a.  p>oll  watchers 

b.  cars  and  drivers 

c.  other 

(7)  Transfers  of  funds 
a    to  other  committees 

b,  contributions  to  candidates 

c.  expenditures  allocable  to  candidates 

d  expenditures  allocable  to  other  com- 
mittees 

(8)  Fundralslng  costs 

a.  materials  (literature,  booklets,  distribu- 
tion, promotion) 

b.  events  (payments  to  caterers,  restau- 
rants, and  other  establishments,  for  din- 
ners, luncheons,  parties,  rallies,  and  similar 
functions ) 

c  items  (pins,  buttons.  Jewelry,  ties,  and 
similar  articles) 

(9)  Miscellaneous  (candidate  qualifying 
fees,  and  similar  Items,  to  be  identified 
specifically) 

(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  In  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward 

(f)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  werp  received  or 
expenditures  made.  In  the  case  of  political 
committees  supporting  more  than  one  can- 
didate (and  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

(1)  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for  print- 
ing and  advertising,  radio  time,  and  tele- 
vision time  bears  to  the  total  of  such  ex- 
penditures, or 

(2)  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purp^ises 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  can- 
didate an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates. Federal  and  State, 

except  that  expenditures  speciflcaliy  desig- 
nated for  an  Individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  to  such  candidate 

(g)  Debts  or  unpaid  bills  in  the  single 
amount  or  value  of  $100  or  more,  which  are 
Incurred  during  a  campaign  for  nomination 
or  election,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate, 
and  which  remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  days  following  the  date  of  the 
election,  shall  be  listed  separately  (on  space 
provided  for  that  purpose  on  the  reporting 
form)  on  the  postelection  report  and  shall 
be  kept  current  on  all  subsequent  reports 
until  the  debt  Is  retired  Listing  shall  be 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures and  shall  include  the  general 
category  number  and  letter  for  each  obliga- 
tion as  well  as  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  debt  There  shall  also  be  listed  the  total 
am.ount  or  value  of  debts  and  unpaid  bills 
of  less  than  $100. 

Reports  by  others  than  political  cornmtttees 
Sec,  204.  Every  person  (other  than  those 
flllng  reports  pursuant  to  sec  203)  who 
makes  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  items 
aggregating  $100  or  more  within  a  calendar 
year,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a  can- 
didate or  politic^il  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing,  in  two  or  more  States, 
election  of  candidates,  shall  flle  with  the 
Registry  of  Election  Finance,  on  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  it,  an  itemized  detailed  re- 
port of  such  expenditures  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treasurer  of  a  f>olitl- 
cal  committee  by  section  203,  and  shall  file 
a  copy  thereof  i  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sec.   209(b))    with   the    clerk   of   the   United 


States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  expenditures  are  made. 

Reports  by  candidates 
Six:.  205,  (a)  Every  candidate  shall  file 
with  the  Registry  of  Election  Finance  on  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  it,  rep»^irts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  and  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  sec.  209(b)  )  shall  transmit  a  cipy 
thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  resides.  Such  reports  shall  be 
complete  as  of  the  same  days  and  shall  iae 
filed  at  the  same  time  as  m  the  case  of  re- 
ports required  to  be  tiled  by  political  com- 
mittees by  section  203,  except  that  where  a 
candidate  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  general 
election  must  run  In  two  successive  pri- 
maries in  one  parly  no  second  report  on  the 
first  primr.rv  will  be  required  for  those  can- 
didates parTiclpating  In  the  second  primary 
If  reports  filed  for  the  second  primary  are 
cumulative  and  supplementary  of  the  report 
filed  before  the  first  primary  Such  report.*- 
shall  contain  a  correct  and  itemized  detailed 
report  of  contributions  received  and  ex- 
penditures made  by  him  in  aid  or  support 
of  his  candidacy  for  election,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  required  of  the 
treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by  sectioi. 
203,  Including  amounts  expended  from  his 
own  funds. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward 

Formal  requiremeyits  on  filing  reports  and 
statements 

Sec  206  The  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candi- 
date, a  treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
or  by  any  other  person,  with  the  Registry  of 
Election  Finance  and  the  copies  thereof  re- 
quired to  be  filed  i  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sec  209(bi  i  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court — 

( 1  I  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  report  or 
statement,  taken  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths; 

( 2 1  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
delivered  to  the  sf>ecified  recipient,  or  when 
deposited  In  an  established  pyost  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  repis- 
t<>red.  and  properly  addressed,  but  m  the 
e\ent  it  is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
report  or  statement  shall  be  promptly  f.led 
upon  notice  of  Its  nonreceipt  by  the  officer 
with  whom  it  Is  required  to  be  filed:   and 

i3t    a  copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  per- 
son  filing  it  for  a  period  of  one   year   from 
the  date  of  filing 
Supervision  of  the  Administration  of  the  Act 

Sec  207  To  assist  the  Congress  in  hp- 
pralsing  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
ir.  developing  such  amendments  or  legislation 
relat.ed  thereto  as  it  may  deem  necessary  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  .Senate,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
Pre>iident.  Vice  President  or  Senator,  as 
well  as  In  the  case  of  political  committees 
supporting  candidates  for  election  to  such 
offices,  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  Representative.  , 
Deleeate,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  political  committees  sup- 
porting candidates  for  election  to  such  of- 
fice?, shall  exercise  continuous  watchfulness 
of  the  administration  of  this  Act  by  the 
executive  agencies  concerned  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  these  coiimlttees — 

(1)  to  study  all  pertinent  reports  and 
summaries  submitted  to  them  by  the  Replf- 
trar  of  Election  Finance,  and  such  other 
materials  as  may  be  necessary, 

i2i  to  ascertain  whether  candidates,  po- 
litical committees,  or  others  have  failed  to  flie 
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reports  or  statements  as  required  by  this 
Act  or  have  filed  de'ective  reports  or  state- 
ments; 

(3  I  to  report  violations  of  this  Act  to  the 
appropriate  law-enforcing  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  to  review  such  reports  and 
statements  at  regular  Intervals  to  ascertain 
the  action  taken  by  those  agencies  Any  de- 
partment, official,  or  agency  admlnlsterlnr; 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  consult  with  the 
committee,  from  time  to  time,  with  respect 
to   their  activities  under  this   Act. 

i4i  to  take  such  other  action  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  supervLse  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  to  report  to  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  from  time 
to  time,  on  their  activities  under  this  Act. 

Duties  of  the  Clerk  o/  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiicj  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

Sec.  208.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate — 

il)  to  preserve  copies  (/  the  repv>rts  and 
statements  filed  under  this  title  for  a  pertr^d 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  receipt: 

(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  stiitenients 
available  to  every  Senator  or  Representative 
In.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  t-:)  any  person 
authorized  by  them  during  regtUar  office 
hours; 

(3)  to  make  such  rejxirts  and  statements 
'available  for  such  inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them,   and 

( 4  I  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  repwrt 
or  statement  "oy  hand,  by  machine,  or  by 
phjtographic  means,  up«jn  written  request 
made  by  the  chairman  of  any  committee  of 
the  Congre-ss  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
at  the  expense  ^^^  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee 

Duties    of    cle'-ks    of    United    States    district 
courts 

Sec  209  la)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerks  of  United  States  district  courts — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
ma-^ner  all  reports  and  statements  reqtilrcd 
by  this  Act  to  be  flled  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  maintain  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  public  Inspection  for  a  pyeriod  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  fi>r  public  inspection  during  regu- 
lar office  hours, 

i4i  to  make  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion each  report  and  statement  within 
tweniy-four  h^^urs  of  its  receipt  and  for  at 
least  el^jht  hours  per  d-iy  f  jr  three  consecu- 
tive calend.ir  days  f  jliowirig  any  filing  date; 
and 

(5)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand,  by  machine,  or  by 
photo«?Taphic  means  as  requested  by  any  per- 
son, at  the  expense  of  ?inrh  perwin 

(b)  In  States  where  the  secretary  of  state 
or  other  State  official  is  authorized  to  p^r- 
form  the  duties  specified  in  this  section  'he 
filing  of  reports  and  statements  under  this 
title  shall  be  with  such  State  officia;  m  '. leu 
of  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court 

Duties  of  the  Registrar  of  Election  Finance 

Sxc.  210.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Reg- 
istrar of  Election  Finance — 

il)  to  develop  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  prescribed  forms  for 
the  making  uX  the  required  rep.jrts  and  state- 
ments. 

i2i  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping 
and  reporting,  as  recommended  for  easy 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law   and    the    use    of    the    prescribed    forms. 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 


i4i  to  make  such  report^  and  statements 
available  for  public  inspection  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  their  receipt  during  regular 
offlce  hours,  and  such  reports  shall  be  made 
available  for  at  least  eight  hours  per  day 
for  three  consecutive  calendar  days  follow- 
ing  any   filing   date; 

(5|  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand,  by  machine,  or  by 
photographic  means,  as  requested  by  any 
person;  and  to  provide  that  typewriting  and 
calculating  and  photographic  machines  be 
available  for  use  by  any  persons  at  rates 
determined  by  cost; 

(6)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  an  indefinite  period  from  date  of 
receipt,  from  which  time  they  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection; 

(7)  to  make  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
receipt  by  photographic  means  at  least  two 
copies  of  all  repKDrts  and  statements,  and  to 
retain  one  for  use  in  compiling  summaries, 
and  send  one  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  summary  of 
all  reports  within  ten  working  days  follow- 
ing the  last  of  the  quarterly  and  postelec- 
tion due  dates,  and  within  three  calendar 
days  of  the  preelection  report  due  date; 
such  summary  shall  contain  compilations  for 
each  report  containing  the  total  receipts 
and  expenditures,  the  total  for  each  category 
of  receipt  and  expenditure  as  coded  In  the 
reports,  the  total  for  each  category  of  amount 
of  contribution  as  follows:  up  to  $99;  HOC 
to  $499;  $500  to  $999;  and  $1,000  and  over, 
and  the  name,  address  and  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  contributor,  listed  alpha- 
betically, shown  to  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  $500  or  more;  such  sumnaarles  shall 
be  grouped  according  to  candidates  and 
parties  within  each  State  listed; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port with  cumulative  compilations  of  total 
annual  contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates  and  party  and  nonparty  com- 
mittees; totiil  amounts  expended  according 
to  coded  categories  and  broken  down  into 
candidate,  party,  and  nonparty  eTi>endltures 
on  the  national.  State,  and  local  levels;  total 
amounts  expanded  In  elections  for  nomina- 
tion and  in  general  elections;  total  amounts 
contributed  according  to  categories  of 
amounts  of  contributions  on  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates,  party 
and  nonparty  committees;  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  the  sum  of  $500 
or  more; 

(10)  to  notify  all  candidates  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law;  and  to  notify  com- 
mittees, upon  their  registration,  of  their 
registration  numbers  and  their  obligations 
under  the  law.  as  set  forth  in  the  manual 
under  (2i  above; 

(11)  to  prepare  and  publish  registration 
lists  of  candidates  and  committees,  broken 
down  Into  States  and  candidacy  levels,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month  In  years  in 
which  P'eder  il  elections  are  to  be  held,  and 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  quarter  in  years 
in  whuh  Federal  elections  are  not  to  be 
held. 

(12)  to  prepare  and  publish  special  bien- 
nial and  quadrennial  reports  comparing  the 
various  totals,  categories,  and  levels  of  can- 
didacy with  previous  simlleir  election  years; 

(13)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  separate  an- 
nual report  citing  administrative  problems, 
costs,  Initiation  of  enforcement  proceedings 
and  results  and  recommendations  for  change 
In  the  content  or  administrative  or  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  law; 

(14)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
port as  may  be  requested;  to  send  copies  of 
all  summaries  and  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  send 
copies  to  the  clerks  of  all  Federal  district 
courts,  to  secretaries  of  state  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  other  State  or  local  repositories; 


to  send  copies  free  of  charge  to  all  other  per- 
sons who  request  them; 

(15)  to  distribute  free  of  charge  copies 
of  all  summaries  and  reports  to  all  wire 
services,  periodicals  or  other  agencies  of  mass 
communication  entitled  to  representation  In 
Senate  or  House  Galleries;  to  distribute  to 
all  domestic  newspapers  represented  In  the 
Senate  and  House  Press  Galleries  all  sum- 
maries and  rep)orts  containing  Information 
pertinent  to  their  States  and  localities; 

(16)  to  ascertain  whether  candidates,  po- 
litical committees  or  others  have  failed  to 
file  reports  and  statements  or  have  filed  de- 
fective reports  and  to  give  notice  to  delin- 
quents to  correct  or  explain  defective  re- 
ports or  statements;  to  publish  names  of 
delinquents  along  with  report  summ;u-le«; 

(17)  to  report  violations  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  when  action  on  their  pu-t 
may  be  called  for. 

Additional  Assistant  Attorney  General 

Sec.  211.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  an  additional  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  learned  In  the  law.  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  other  attorneys  general,  and  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
be  In  charge  of  an  Election  Finance  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  concerned  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1961  and  related 
legislation. 

Prohibition  of  certain  contributions 
Sec  212  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connpictlon  with  any  election  of  candldstes 
In  any  name  other  than  his  own,  or  for  any 
candidate,  political  committee,  or  other  per- 
son to  accept  or  receive  any  contribution 
prohibited  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  individual  un- 
der the  age  of  18  years  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  In  an  amount  exceeding 
$100  In  connection  with  any  election  of 
candidates  or  for  any  candidate,  political 
committee,  or  other  person  knowingly  to 
authorize,  ratify,  accept,  or  receive  any  con- 
tribution prohibited  by  this  subsection. 

General  penalties  for  violations 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  r>ot  nxM-e 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  b«  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  and  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years. 

Expenses  of  election  contests 

Sec  214.  This  Act  shall  not  limit  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  make  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  for  proper  legal  ex- 
penses in  contesting  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Effect  on  State  laws 

Sec.  215.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from 
complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State  relat- 
ing to  the  nomination  or  election  of  candi- 
dates, unless  such  laws  are  directly  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Partial  invalidity 
Sec,  216.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
clrcimistances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Repealing  clause 
Sec     217.  The    Federal    Corrupt    Practices 
Act.  1925,  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  erf  Acts 
inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 
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Tm-E      m RECISTIT      OF      ELECTION      FINANCE 

AXTTHOKITT     AND    GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Office  and    personnel 

Sec  301  There  Is  created  an  establishment 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
to  be  known  as  the  R*^lsuy  of  Election 
Finance. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Registry  of  Election 
Finance  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  Registrar  of  Election  Finance,  as- 
sisted by  a  Deputy  Registrar  of  Election 
Finance,  both  of  whoiri  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,    and    who    shall    receive    basic    com- 

jjensation  at  the  rate  cf  $ and  $ , 

respectively. 

(b)  Tlie  Deputy  Registrar  of  Election 
Finance  shall  perforn.  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  .he  Registrar  and  dic- 
ing the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Reg- 
istrar, or  during  a  vacancy  In  that  office,  shall 
act  as  Registrar.  The  Registrar  shall  desig- 
nate an  employee  of  he  Registry  to  act  as 
Registrar  during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of. 
or  during  a  vacancy  ;n  the  offices  of,  both 
the  Registrar  and  the  Deputy  Registrar. 

Sec.  303  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  Registrar  and  the 
Deputy  Registrar  shal  hold  office  for  fifteen 
years  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  Registrar  or  the  Deputy  Regis- 
trar may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  Congress,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  when  in  thi^  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress, tiie  Registrar  or  Deputy  Registrar  has 
become  permanently  incapacitated  or  has 
been  Inefficient  or  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty 
or  of  malfeasance  In  offlce.  or  of  any  felony 
or  conduct  Involving  :noral  turpitude,  and 
for  no  other  cause  ant  In  no  other  manner 
except  by  inipeachmei  t.  Any  Registrar  or 
Deputy  RegLstrar  rem  )ved  in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  sectlc  n  shall  be  Ineligible 
for  reappointment  to  that  offlce  When  a 
Registrar  or  Deputy  Registrar  attains  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  he  shall  be  retired  from 
his  office. 

(b)  Any  Registrar  w)io  shall  be  so  retired 
for  age  after  serving  :it  least  ten  years  In 
his  offlce.  or  who  com|)letes  his  term,  shall 
receive  an  annuity  daring  the  remainder 
of  his  life  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
payable  for  his  offlce  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment or  completion  of  term,  except  that  the 
annuity  of  any  Reglstrir  who  completes  his 
term  shall  be  reduced  ty  one-fourth  of  1  p>er 
centum  for  each  full  month  he  Is  under  the 
age  of  sixty-five  at  su;:h  completion.  Any 
Registrar  who  becomes  permanently  disabled 
from  performing  his  duties  shall  be  retired 
and  shall  receive  an  annuity  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  payable  for  his  offlce  at  the  time  of 
retirement  If  he  has  served  at  least  ten  years 
therein  or  equal  to  on^'-half  of  such  salary 
If  he  has  served  less  than  ten  ye&rs.  The 
annuities  provided  for  herein  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Registry  of  Election  Finance.  No 
person  receiving  beneflrs  under  this  section 
shall  receive  any  othei-  retirement  benefits 
under  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 

Sec  304.  Tiie  Reglsfar  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  STvice  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  U>49.  as  amended,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  ooxipensatlon  of  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  305.  All  laws  relating  generally  to  the 
administration  of  the  departments  and  es- 
tablishments shall.  s<'  far  as  applicable, 
govern  the  Registry  of  Election  Finance. 
Books  or  records  of  account  or  minutes  of 
proceedings  of  the  Registry,  and  properly 
authenticated  copies  or  transcripts  of  any 
books,  records,  papers,  or  documents  of  the 
Registry,  shall  be  adml-  ted  as  evidence  with 
the  same  effect  as  the  books,  records,  and 
minur«6  and  the  cople.s  and  transcripts  re- 
ferred to  in  section  17Jt3  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 


Regulations 
Sec     306    The    Registrar    is    authorized    to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary U)  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Appropriations 
Sec    307    There   are   hereby   authorlzeil   to 
be  appropriated  such  Fums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  privlslons  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    rV AMENDMENTS    TO    CRIMINAL    CODE 

Definitions 
Sec    401     Section    591    of   title    18    of    the 
United   States   Code  is  amended   to  reiwi   as 

follows 

••§  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  sections  597.  599.  602,  608. 
609,  and  610  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election.  Including  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates: 

"(2)  The  term  candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  nomination  for.  or  election  as. 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  In.  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  such  Individual  Is  nominated 
or  elected; 

"(3)  The  term  'political  committee'  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organ- 
ization which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1.0C0  in  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  attempting  to 
Influence  In  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
election  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or 
presidential  or  vice  presidential   electors: 

"(4)  The  term  'contribution'  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan  i  whether  or  not  made 
In  the  regular  course  of  business),  advance, 
or  deposit,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees. 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforclble,  to 
make  a  contribution: 

"(5)  The  term  expenditure'  includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan  (whether  or  not 
made  In  the  regular  course  of  buslnesfii  .  ad- 
vance, dep>oslt,  or  gift,  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  or  transfer  of  funds  between 
committees,  and  Includes  a  contract,  prom- 
ise, or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forclble. to  make  an  expenditure: 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization  and  auxiliary 
or  allied  committees,  and  any  other  organi- 
zation or  group  of  persons;  and 

"(7)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Pro^fbfffon  of  certain  purchases 
Sec    402.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  608  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  purchases  any  goods,  com- 
modities, advertising,  or  articles  of  any  kind 
or  description,  the  proceeds  of  whicli.  or  any 
portion  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  or  for  any  candidate  or  any 
political  committee  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both:  Provided,  however.  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  by  candidates  and  committees  of 
campaign  pins,  buttons,  and  similar  materi- 
als for  prices  not  exceeding  $5  per  article: 
i4nd  proitded  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  proliiblt 
the  purchase  from  any  political  committee 
of  any  goods,  commodities,  advertising,  or 
articles  sold  by  such  political  committees  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  nor  shall  it  Interfere  with 
the  usual  and  known  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession of  any  candidate. " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prcsi(ient.  we 
have  long  ago  accepted  the  idea  in  the 


United  States  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  know  how  much  money 
is  received  and  spent  by  candidates  for 
public  offlce.  and  should  be  able  to  learn 
the  sources  of  these  funds  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  spent  Both 
the  Congres.s  and  the  State  legislatures 
have  placed  laws  on  the  statute  books 
designed  to  achieve  this 

Widespread  public  knowledge  of  these 
matt<>rs  is  the  best  possible  way  to  as- 
sure that  the  collecting  and  spending  of 
money  by  candidates — so  nece.'^sarj-  to 
election — will  be  done  in  a  way  which 
IS  most  in  accord  with  the  public  in- 
terest 

No  person  or  group  of  persons  should 
own  a  Repre.sentative  or  a  Senator  or  a 
President  No  corporation,  no  labor  un- 
ion, no  trade  association  should  provide 
such  a  large  percentage  of  a  candidate's 
campaign  funds  that  he  becomes  be- 
holden for  hi.';  very  existence.  No  candi- 
date should  buy  his  way  into  cflBce.  and 
elecTion  campaigns  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  mere  spending  contests. 

There  are  laws  on  the  books  today 
which  both  limit  contributions  and 
spending  and  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  this  lisc  of  money.  In  both  of  these 
areas,  however,  the  law^s  have  proved  to 
be  woefully  inadequate  and  seem  to  en- 
courage eva.-ion  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  i«  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  a  new  and  effective  system  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures 

Many  years  ago  Prof  Louise  Over- 
acker,  who  made  one  of  the  very  first 
comprehensive  studies  of  money  and 
politics  wrote  that  she  felt  that — 

Publicity  of  contributions  as  of  expendi- 
tures—  pitiless,  continuous,  and  intelligent 
publicity,  extending  to  (candidates  and) 
nonparty  as  well  as  party  organizations — is 
the  least  that  a  democracy  should  demand. 

Or.  to  quote  Dr  Herbert  E.  Alexander, 
director  of  the  Citizens  Research  FouTi- 
dation.  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  help  in  preparing  this  bill — 

Requirement*  that  political  costs  be  re- 
ported and  made  public  rest  on  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  a  contribution  to.  or 
expenditure  for,  a  political  activity  or  cam- 
paign Is  a  public  act  committed  f'^r  a  public 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  official  func- 
tion of  electing  men  to  office — and  it  invari- 
ably costs  money  If  the  people  are  given 
full  and  accurate  information  on  the  financ- 
ing of  candidates,  political  parties  and  com- 
mittees— they  will  be  better  able  to  act  to 
their  best  Interests  when  casting  their  votes. 
Publicity  has  a  unique  cleansing  power  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  potential  influence  of 
financial  pressure  on  elected  officials  by  In- 
hibiting the  contribut^irs  expectation  of 
favors  and  the  official's  willingness  to  grant 
them.  Moreover.  f)ubllcity  provides  Infor- 
mation concerning  tlie  distribution,  unequal 
or  otherwise,  of  financial  resources  amtng 
rival  candidates  and  parties,  and  may  serve 
to  keep  expenditures  at  reasonable  levels 
through  the  fear  that  excessive  spending  will 
cause  the  electorate  to  react  adversely. 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  as  they  are 
now  written  at  the  present  time  do  not 
seem  to  limit  expenditures  but  merely 
encourage  these  expenditures  to  be 
h.iiden. 

The  distinguished  Senator  who  made 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion  of  this  problem  recently  reported 
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that,  in  his  judgment,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  expenditures  in  a  recent  national 
campaign  were  reported  and  became 
public  knowledge.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
penditures never  became  public  knov.!- 
edge. 

Federal  statutes  on  this  subject  date 
back  to  1910,  although  they  were  re- 
vised in  1912  and  again  in  1925  and  1927. 
They  require  the  filing  of  general  elec- 
tion reports  by  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  political  parties  and  committees 
functioning  in  two  or  more  States  or  in  a 
subsidiary  intrastate  capacity.  The  re- 
ports must  include  the  name  a.nd  ad- 
dress of  each  person  who  has  contributed 
$100  or  more,  the  date  and  amount  of 
the  contribution,  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  or  firm  to  whom  pay- 
ments of  $10  or  more  have  been  made, 
the  purpose  of  the  payment,  and  certain 
other  information. 

The  statements  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate  are  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  those  of  candidates  for 
the  Hoiise  as  well  as  those  of  reporting 
parties  and  committees  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  The  Senate  re{X)rts  are 
made  available  to  the  public  for  6  year=-, 
those  in  the  Hou.se  for  2. 

At  present  the  receiving  agents  are  not 
empowered  to  audit  regularly  the  reports 
or  to  prosecute  for  violation.s.  Nor  are 
they  authorized  to  notify  proper  investi- 
gatory or  enforcement  agencies  of  viola- 
tions. The  effects  of  this  system  are. 
first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  a.^certam 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual 
amounts  spent  in  given  campaigns  or 
campaign  years;  and.  second,  that  re- 
porters or  others  interested  m  dii,'est;ng 
and  passing  on  information  contained  m 
the  financial  reports  or  tiiose  participat- 
ing Ln  the  electoral  proce.ss  are  discour- 
aged and  easily  misled  when  they  have 
to  deal  with  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
data.  Thus  the  purposes  of  public  dis- 
closure—to study  and  publicize  accurate 
facts  about  the  financing  of  elections- 
are  defeated. 

The  kind  of  reporting  and  disclosure 
system  which  I  hope  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide will  meet  certain  basic  needs.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  coverage  of 
laws  should  be  broadened.  Certain  can- 
didates and  other  committees  presently 
excluded  from  the  filing  of  reports 
should  be  required  to  file  them:  certain 
activities  presently  excluded  from  cov- 
erage should  be  made  reportable;  re- 
ports should  cover  campaigns  for  nomi- 
nation as  well  as  for  general  election. 

The  second  need  is  that  ample  infor- 
mation be  made  available  prior  to  the 
election,  when  it  can  have  its  greatest 
effect.  And,  finally,  we  need  machinery 
which  will  ensure  the  filing  of  both  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  data. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have  the 
reports  prior  to  the  election.  The  fact 
is  that  in  my  State  and  in  many  other 
States,  smce  it  is  not  necessary  to  file 
after  10  days  before  tiie  election  until 
after  the  election  is  over,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  for  candidates  and  the 
committees  to  dam  up  their  contribu- 
tions and  spending  until  the  last  10 
days,  and  then  they  can  spend  as  much 
as  they  wish  to  in  the  crucial  closing 
days  of   the   election.     Of  course,   the 


voter  would  not  know  until  the  barn 
door  was  wide  open  aiid  the  horse  was 
stolen,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it. 

This  data  .should  be  received  by  a 
sincie,  well-;rtafTed,  Federal  repository 
charged  with  the  duties  of  auditing,  tab- 
ulating, surrmarizmg.  publishing,  and 
preserving  it 

The  leading  weaknesses  of  existing 
law  are  in  ns  limited  scope  and  inade- 
quate publicity  procedures. 

The  regulations  and  machinery  set 
forth  in  this  bill  to  assure  adequate  re- 
porting of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  might  well  be  sketched 
here. 

First.  A  political  committee  in  any 
State,  district,  or  possession  which  in 
any  1  year  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  of  more  than  $1,000 
to  influence  a  nomination  or  election  for 
any  Federal  ofBce  will  have  certain  obli- 
gations before  the  law. 

Within  10  days  of  its  organization 
and  each  year  after,  a  political  com- 
mittee will  file  a  statement  of  intention. 
It  will  declare  its  principal  offioers.  the 
candidates  it  is  supporting,  and  its  finan- 
cial structure. 

Each  political  committee  shall  have  a 
chairman  and  a  treasurer.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  such  de- 
tailed and  exact  records  and  receipts 
necessary  for  his  report. 

Quarterly  reports  will  be  required  of 
the  political  conimittee  treasurer.  Ten 
days  before  any  election  and  30  days 
after,  additional  reports  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted.    Each  report  will  contain: 

The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  in  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $100  or  more,  together 
with  the  amo'inr  and  date: 

The  namp  and  address  of  every  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  which 
the  committoe  received  a  transfer  of 
funds; 

Similar  data  on  loans,  lenders,  and 
endorsers; 

The  proceeds  from  fund-raising  din- 
ners, rallies;  ma.ss  collections:  sales  of 
pins,  buttons,  hats,  and  so  on;  and 

The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  aggregate 
amount  of  SI 00  or  more  has  been  made, 
together  with  the  amount,  date,  and  pur- 
pose. 

So  that  they  may  be  readily  used  by 
public  information  media  and  .«;cholars, 
the  reports  will  be  uniform.  Each  re- 
ceipt by  a  committee  will  be  described 
by  a  code  letter.  Each  expenditure  will 
be  described  by  category  number  and 
letter.  Thus  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
each  transaction  will  be  easily  identi- 
fiable. 

Similar  rer>orts  will  be  required  of 
every  candidate  and  of  any  other  person 
who  makes  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
SIOO. 

Second.  These  refxirts  and  statements 
are  to  be  filed  with  the  Registry  of  Elec- 
tion Finance  and  with  the  U.S.  district 
court  or  the  appropriate  State  office  in 
those  States  w  here  campaign  accounting 
procedures  are  established. 

Third.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  House 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
will  oversee  administration  of  this  act 


These  committees  will  ascertain  failure 
to  report  or  defective  report  and  will  call 
violations  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate law-enforcmg  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Fourth  Copies  of  the  reports  and 
statements  will  be  preserved  for  10 
years  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  They  will  make  the  reports 
available  to  the  Congress  within  24  hours 
of  their  receipt. 

Copies  will  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  by  the  clerk  of  each 
U.S.  district  court  within  24  hours  and 
for  10  years  thereafter. 

Fifth.  A  Registry  of  Election  Finance 
will  be  established  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Regis- 
trar, appyointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  will: 

Publish  a  manual  of  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  to  enable 
easy  fulfillment  of  the  law's  require- 
ments; 

Forward  copies  of  reports  and  state- 
ments to  the  appropriate  Senate.  House, 
district  court,  and  State  officers  within 
24  hours  of  their  receipt; 

Publish  a  summary  of  all  rer>orts  quar- 
terly, armually.  blannually,  quadrenni- 
ally and  within  3  days  of  the  preelection 
report  due  date; 

Notify  all  candidates  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law; 

Distribute  copies  of  all  summaries  and 
reports  to  all  wire  services,  periodicals, 
or  other  agencies  of  mass  commimica- 
tlon  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Senate  or  House  galleries; 

Distribute  to  all  domestic  newspap)ers 
represented  in  the  galleries  all  sum- 
maries and  reports  with  information 
pertinent  to  their  States  and  localities; 

Give  notice  to  delinquents  to  correct 
or  explain  defective  reports  or  state- 
ments; 

Publish  names  of  delinquents  along 
with  report  summaries;  and 

Report  violations  to  the  responsible 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sixth.  An  additional  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  will  be  established.  He  will 
supervise  the  Ejection  Finance  Division 
•of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  enforce 
the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1961  and  re- 
lated legislation. 

Seventh.  At  one  stage  in  the  drafting 
of  this  bill  it  provided  for  new.  higher, 
limitations  on  total  expenditures  for 
congressional  candidates.  After  the  most 
serious  study  and  deliberation  I  have 
concluded  that  publicity  itself  will  serve 
as  the  principal  limitation.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  some  limit  should  be  set. 
However,  I  am  leaving  that  question  to 
the  committee. 

Although  we  have  studied  this  sub- 
ject at  length,  I  think  hearings  should 
be  conducted  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  this  specific  limit  before  the 
committee  arrives  at  a  definite  figure. 

Eighth.  Violations  will  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  a 
prison  sentence  of  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

Willful  violations  will  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
a  prison  term  of  not  more  than  1  year 


This  bill  comprises  then,  an  extension 
of  the  scope  and  coverage  of  present 
disclosure  law  so  as  to  include  first,  re- 
ports on  primai-y  elections  and  nominat- 
ing conventions;  seccnd,  reports  of  can- 
didates for  nomination  or  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President;  third,  re- 
ports in  hitherto  uncovered  districts  and 
territories;  and  fourth,  a  reordered  and 
nationalized  scheme  of  the  number,  tim- 
ing, and  content  of  the  reports. 

This  bill  comprises  an  extensive 
sharpening  of  the  largely  nonexistent 
publicity  features  of  present  law  so  as 
to  include  first,  a  simplified  system  of 
coding  receipts  and  expenditures  to  allow 
easy  access  to  particular  information; 
second,  distribution  to  those  public, 
press,  and  political  sigencies  to  effectively 
inform  the  people;  and  third,  a  publicity 
procedure  separate  from  the  legal  en- 
forcement apparatus. 

A  contribution  to,  or  expenditure  for, 
a  political  activity  or  campaign  is  a 
public  act  committed  for  a  public  pur- 
pose. 

The  greater  the  effectiveness  of  our 
reporting  and  disclosure  law,  the  greater 
public  confidence  m  the  electoral  process 
will  be,  and  the  great-er  the  chance  for 
the  election  of  officials  free  of  commit- 
ments or  obligations  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT    OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumtd  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R  6713)  to  amend 
certain  laws  relatiryj  to  Federal-aid 
highways,  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  tlie  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
considered  title  II  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1961  and  is  favorably 
reporting  the  bill  with  only  three  amend- 
ments. 

Estimates  of  revenue  requirements 
now  available  indicate  that  $37  billion  is 
now  required  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. In  addition,  through  September 
30.  1972.  $15,463  million  is  required  for 
the  primary,  secondary  and  urban  road 
systems.  These  two  figures  add  to  a  to- 
tal of  $52,463  million  as  the  highway 
financing  requirements. 

Revenues  provided  by  present  law  are 
expected  to  account  for  $42,803  million 
of  this  total.  Additional  funds  provided 
by  this  biU  come  very  close  to  meeting 
all  of  the  additional  revenue  require- 
ments. Over  the  period  from  July  1, 
1961,  to  September  30,  1972,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  $9,367  million,  or 
with  present  revenue  requirements  come 
within  $293  million  of  the  expenditure 
requirements  of  the  program  over  the 
11 '4-year  period. 

In  terms  of  the  immediate  annual 
revenue  effect,  this  bill  raises  $678  mil- 
lion in  new  revenues.  By  new  revenues 
I  do  not  Include  any  r£  venues  which  are 
imposed  by  present  law  and  merely 
transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  $678  million 
is  21  percent  of  the  revenue  anticipated 
for  tlie  highway  trust  fund  for  the  fiscal 


year  1962  in  the  absence  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  a  very  sizable  revenue 
increase  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
committee  primarily  because  of  its  in- 
terest in  maintaininp  the  highway  pro- 
gram on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

These  tax  increases  provided  by  the 
committee  are  as  follows:  First,  the  eas- 
oline  and  related  motor  fuel  taxes  are 
continued  at  the  present  rate  of  4  cents 
a  gallon  until  September  30.  1972  In 
the  absence  of  this  legislation  these  taxes 
would  have  reverted  to  3  cents  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  new  revenue 
anticipated  from  this  tax  source  will 
range  from  $524  million  to  $726  million 
a  year  over  the  next  11  years.  Except 
for  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel,  this  is  the 
same  as  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
President  recommended  a  7-cent  a  gal- 
lon tax  on  diesel  fuel. 

Both  the  House  and  your  committee, 
however,  concluded  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent that  it  would  be  better  to  maintain 
the  same  rate  of  tax  on  diesel  fuel  as 
in  the  case  of  gasoline.  To  grant  a  tax 
differential  in  this  respect  would  chanse 
the  relative  competitive  position  of  gas- 
oline-powered and  diesel-powered  trucks. 

Second,  the  taxes  on  tires  for  high- 
way-type vehicles  and  inner  tubes  are 
increased  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Pres- 
ently these  tax  rates  are  8  cents  and  9 
cents,  respectively.  The  increase  of  these 
rates  to  10  cents  a  pound  corresponds 
with  the  President's  recommendations 
and  is  the  same  under  both  the  Hoase 
bill  and  the  committee's  amendments. 
The  tax  on  tread  rubber,  however,  under 
the  House  bill  would  be  raised  from  3 
cents  to  5  cents  a  pound.  The  commit- 
tees  bill  increases  this  tax  to  4  cents 
a  pound.  This  will  be  explained  in 
greater  detail  in  connection  with  my 
discussion  of  the  committee  amendments 
but  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  your  committee  concluded  that  a 
331 3 -percent  increase  in  tax  was  a  large 
enough  increase  for  an  industry  which 
is  predominated  by  small  businesses. 
The  administration  would  have  increased 
this  tax  on  tread  rubber  from  3  cents 
to  10  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  expected  that  the  increase  in  an- 
nual revenue  from  these  tire,  inner  tube, 
and  tread  rubber  taxes  will  range  from 
$71  million  to  $90  million  a  year.  This 
is  $4  to  $8  million  le.ss  than  under  the 
Hou.se  bill  because  of  the  4-cent  in- 
stead of  5-cent  tax  for  tread  rubber. 

The  third  additional  revenue  source 
under  the  bill  is  the  increase  in  the  tax 
on  trucks  weighing  over  26.000  pounds. 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  committee  s 
amendments  increase  this  tax  from  $1.50 
per  1.000  pounds  to  $3  per  1,000  pounds. 
The  President's  proposals  wotild  have 
increased  this  to  S5  per  1,000  p>ounds. 
The  increase  provided  by  the  House  and 
your  committee,  however,  already  repre- 
sents a  100  percent  increase  in  this  tax 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  further 
increase  can  be  justified  at  this  time. 
This  doubling  of  the  use  tax  on  trucks  is 
expected  to  result  in  an  annual  increase 
in  this  revenue  source  of  from  $79  mil- 
lion to  $108  million  a  year. 

The  provisions  I  have  just  described 
are  the  new  revenue  sources  provided  by 
the  bill.     However,  the  bill  also  makes 


certain  other  changes  affecting  tl.e 
financing  of  the  highway  trust  fimd  and 
also  the  general  fund. 

One  of  these  other  changes  affecting 
the  financing  of  Uie  highway  trust  fund 
is  the  3-nionth  extension  of  the  trust 
fund  Itself.  Under  present  law  the  trust 
fund  would  have  ended  on  June  30.  1972. 
Both  tlie  House  and  the  committee  5  bill 
exU^nd  the  life  of  the  trust  lund  for  an 
additional  3  months  or  until  September 
30.  1972.  This  also  involves  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax  rates  of  the  various 
taxes  gomg  into  the  trust  fiuid  for  this 
additional  3 -month  period.  Thus,  the 
4-cent  tax  on  ga.soLine  and  motor  fuels 
under  this  provision  will  not  revert  to 
I'a   cents  until  September  30,  1972. 

Similarly,  the  10-cent  taxes  on  tirrs 
and  inner  tubes  will  not  revert  to  their 
former  rates  until  this  date  nor  will  the 
4-cent  tax  on  tread  rubber  or  the  S3  tax 
on  ti-uck  use  expire  until  the  end  of  this 
3-month  period.  This  also  means  that 
the  taxes  now  dedicated  to  the  trust 
fund  will  continue  m  this  status  for  this 
additional  3-month  period.  Although 
the  administration  did  not  mitiate  tins 
so-called  stretchout  of  the  highway 
tiiist  fund,  the  Under  Secretary  m  his 
appearance  before  your  committee  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  now  en- 
dorses this  proposal.  Tlie  effect  of 
continuing  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
these  additional  3  months  will  be  to  in- 
crease revenues  of  the  fund  by  $1,150 
million. 

The  second  provision  affecting  high- 
way trust  fund  financing  is  the  transfer 
of  the  remaining  half  of  the  revenue 
from  the  manufacturers'  tax  on  trucks. 
buses  and  trailers  from  the  general  fund 
to  the  highway  trust  fund.  At  present 
there  is  a  10-percent  tax  on  the  manu- 
facturer's price  at  which  trucks,  buses 
and  trailers  are  sold.  Five  percentage 
points  of  this  10-percent  tax  already 
are  dedicated  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  House  bill  would  have  dedicated 
the  remaining  half  of  this  tax  to  the 
trust  fund  effective  as  of  July  1  of  this 
year.  The  committee,  however,  has 
amended  this  provision  to  provide  that 
this  5  percentage  points  will  not  be 
transferred  to  the  highway  trust  fimd 
until  July  1,  1962. 

This  postponement  was  made  at  the 
strong  urging  of  the  administration  so 
that  the  highway  bill  will  not  affect  the 
current  budget  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration. By  postponing  the  effective  date 
of  this  transfer  by  1  year,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  administration 
to  adjust  to  this  change  as  future 
budgets  are  considered.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
highway  trust  fund  revenues  by  $143 
million.  This  is  a  1-year  effect  only 
since  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  subse- 
quent years  the  transfer  will  be  made 
imder  the  committee's  bill  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  the  Hotise  bill. 

The  third  provision  affecting  tlie 
financing  of  the  highway  trust  fund  re- 
lates to  the  taxes  on  passenger  cars  and 
auto  parts  and  accessories.  In  1959 
Congress  provided  that  beginning  July  1, 
1961,  half  of  the  10-percent  tax  on  pas- 
senger cars  and  5  percentage  points  of 
the    8 -percent   tax   on   auto   parts   and 
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accessories  was  to  be  transferred  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  the  3 -year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1961,  and  ending  July  1,  1964 
The  President  has  strongly  recommended 
that  this  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
not  be  made  and  both  the  House  and 
your  committee  have  concurred  in  his 
recommendation.  Thus,  for  this  3-year 
period  the  transfer  for  $2'^  billion  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  which 
otherwise  would  have  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill  will  not  take  olace.  The 
continuation  of  the  tax  on  gasoline. 
coupled  with  the  other  reven-ie  increases 
provided  by  this  bill,  approximately  off- 
set this  loss  of  revenue  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  the  3-year  period  and,  of 
course,  in  years  thereafter  represent  an 
additional  .source  of  rpvenue  for  the  trust 
fund. 

In  addition  to  the  new  revenues  and 
provisions  affecting  the  financing  of  the 
highway  tnast  fund,  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  coutam.s  some  other 
technical  provision.s  relatinu  to  various 
excise  taxe.s  Two  of  these  changes  were 
provided  in  the  Hou.'ie  bill  and  are  con- 
tinued m  the  committee  s  version  of  the 
bill.  Thus,  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
for  paying  the  use  tax  on  highway  motor 
vehicles  on  a  quarterly  basis  instead  of 
an  annual  basis.  ALso.  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  gasoline  is  provided 
where  the  gasoline  is  sold  for  nonfuel 
purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  another 
article.  This  »s  primarily  concerned  with 
the  exemption  of  aa.soline  from  tax 
when  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastics  and  other  petrochemicals  Pres- 
ently, other  petroleum  product.-^  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the.^e  prod- 
ucts free  of  tax  but  r^ or  .la.soline.  There 
appears  to  be  no  n-a.-^on  for  this  dis- 
tinction. Both  of  these  amendments 
which  are  in  the  committee'.s  bill  will 
al.so  be  found  in  the  Hou.se  bill 

A  third  technical  amendmeiu  made  by 
the  committee  relates  to  shrinkage  or 
evaporation  of  gasoline  in  the  ca.^e  of 
retail  dealers  The  committee  ha.s  added 
an  amendment  granting  retail  dealer.s  a 
1 -percent  allowance  for  gasoline  .sold  by 
these  retail  dealers.  I  will  describe  this 
further  in  just  a  moment  in  connection 
with  my  discussion  of  th^  committee 
amendments. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  committee 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  three  m  number. 
The  first  amendment  postpones  for  1 
year  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of 
the  5  percentage  point",  of  the  manufac- 
turer's tax  on  trucks,  bu.'ies  and  trailers 
from  the  general  fund  t-o  the  highway 
trust  fund  Under  the  committee's 
amendment  this  transfer  is  to  occur  on 
July  1,  1962.  Under  the  House  bill  this 
would  occur  on  July  1  of  this  year  The 
transfer  of  this  tax  from  the  general 
fund  has  been  postponed  for  1  year  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  .so  that 
the  current  budget  will  not  be  further 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  this  change. 
For  subsequent  budgets  however,  there 
will  be  pmple  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  into  account  this 
transfer  in  making  its  plans.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  will  save  $143  mil- 


lion for  the  j;eneral  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  I:  will  not  affect  apportion- 
ments for  the  highway  program  before 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  then  its  effect 
will  be  quite  .small  and  divided  at  least 
bei'Aeen  2  years. 

The  second  committee  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  tax  on  tread  rubber.  The 
Hou^e  bill  would  increase  this  tax  from 
3  cenrs  to  5  cents  a  pound.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  limits  the  increase 
in  this  case  to  1  cents  a  pound  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  an  increase  of 
33 '3  percent  was  as  large  an  increase  as 
should  be  made  in  an  industry  of  this 
type  which  ii.  predominately  composed 
of  relatively  small  businesses.  If  larger 
increases  are  made,  retread  tires  will  be 
at  a,  disadvantage  relative  to  new  tires 
In  competing  for  their  share  of  the 
maiket. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  increase  in  tax  in  the  case  of 
new  tires  provided  by  this  bill  is  25  per- 
cent, where  even  with  the  committee's 
amendment  the  increase  in  the  case  of 
the  tax  on  tread  rubber  is  the  33  V3  per- 
cent which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  effect  on  the  revenues  of  this  com- 
mittee amendment  is  small,  vai-ying 
from  $4  to  .S9  million  a  year  during  the 
11 -year  period  for  which  this  tax  is  in 
effect. 

The  third  amendment  provided  by  the 
committee  makes  a  1 -percent  allowance 
to  retail  dealers  in  the  case  of  gasoline 
for  evaporation  and  shrinkage.  The  way 
the  tax  works  at  the  present  time  retail 
dealers  buy  gasoline  on  a  tax -paid  basis 
and  then  when  they  sell  the  gasoline  to 
the  extent  there  has  been  a  loss  through 
shrinkage  or  evaporation  there  is  no 
way  for  them  to  recoup  their  taxpay- 
ment  from  the  purchaser.  Information 
presented  to  the  committee  during  its 
hearings  indicates  that  13  States  already 
provide  a  shrinkage  or  evaporation  al- 
lowance with  respect  to  their  State  gaso- 
line tax.  These  are:  Georgia.  Florida. 
Mirmesota,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire. 
Idaho,  Ohio.  North  Dakota.  Utah.  Wis- 
consin, Tennessee.  Colorado,  and  Texas. 
In  two  of  the.se  States  the  allowance  is 
2  percent,  and  in  three  of  the  States  it  is 
one-half  of  1  percent.     However,  in  the 


majority,  or  eight  of  the  States,  the  al- 
lowance is  1  percent,  the  same  as  pro- 
vided by  the  committee's  amendment. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Congre.ss  in  1959  dealt  with  a  simi- 
lar problem  in  the  case  of  wholesale  dis- 
tributors of  gasoline  by  imposing  the  tax 
at  the  time  they  make  their  .sales.  Such 
a  possibility  was  considered  in  the  case  of 
retail  dealers  but  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  allowance  because  of  the  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  would  arise 
if  this  tax  were  imposed  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  by  the  retailer. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  bill 
for  the  most  part  is  in  accord  with  the 
President's  recommendations,  and  in  my 
view  it  certainly  goes  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding the  new  revenues  which  he  has  re- 
quested. It  does  not  impose  the  full 
additional  tax  on  trucks  requested  by  the 
administration,  however.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  departed  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  primarily  in  the  case 
of  the  truck  u.se  tax  and  in  the  case  of 
the  die.sel  fuel  tax.  An  increase  in  the 
truck  use  tax  of  100  percent  has  been 
provided  by  the  House  and  the  commit- 
tee but  the  President  requested  an  in- 
crease of  233  percent.  Similarly,  In  the 
case  of  the  diesel  fuel,  the  committee 
has  provided  for  a  rate  of  4  cents  a  gal- 
lon rather  than  permitting  the  tax  to 
revert  to  3  cents  a  gallon.  However,  the 
President  wanted  a  tax  of  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon in  this  case. 

The  committee  concluded  that  while 
it  was  proper  to  make  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  trucks,  it  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  proper  to  impose  the 
exceedingly  large  increases  propo.sed  by 
the  President.  In  this  connection  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  the  only  govern- 
mental unit  Imposing  taxes  on  trucks 
Table  2  of  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  State  road-user  taxes  already 
represent  2  to  more  than  3  E>ercent  of 
total  operating  costs  in  the  case  of  truck 
combinations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


F.xli  I  nletl  uperatiiK/  cmIx  rin<l  InreK  of  select  eil  motor  vehicle*  under  committfc  hill 

|Ceot8  per  milej 


VehicJc  type 


AutomobiV. 

Stngle-unit  tru(^: 

2-axlP,  4-tire „ 

2-aiUp.  5-tire. 

Combination  with  semitrailers: 

3-axle  (40,000  pounds  (tross  vehicle  weight: 

Oa.soItnc-p<wrrpd 

Diesel-pow>red.-- 

4-axle  (56,000  pounds  groos  vebicle  weight): 

OasoUne-pdwered 

Dieeel-powiired 

5-a.xle  (72,000  pounds  gross  Tehicle  weight): 

Gasoline- pciwered 

Dieseil-powisred 


Operating 

costs 
excluding 
road -user 

taxes 


22.05 
24,83 


33.60 
32.45 

36.80 
34.66 

42.27 
41.82 


SUte 

road-user 

taxes 


0.62 

.71 
1.24 


2.10 
1.87 

Z40 
2.08 

3.24 
2.72 


Federal  motor  vehicle  taxes  ■ 


Present « 
law 


C.  66 

.52 

.80 


1  r 
1.21 

1.63 

1.37 

2.11 

1.72 


Increase 

made  by 

committee 

blU 


0.01 

.01 
.02 


.17 
.17 

.18 
.18 

.24 
.24 


Combined 
effect  of 
present  law 
and  com- 
mittee biU 


0  66 


l.M 
LM 

LSI 
1.86 

2.36 
1.M 


'  Includes  all  Federal  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  motor  vehicles,  tires,  parts,  and  aot«ssories,  and  other  texes  cloeeljr 
a-ssoclated  with  motor  vehicles  or  their  use,  whether  or  not  they  are  dedicated  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
'  Present  law  as  la  effect  for  Oct.  1,  1«6»-June  30,  1961. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Boads. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
these  percentages,  taken  with  the  Fed- 
eral road-user  taxes  under  the  proposal, 
will  amoimt  to  from  3  to  more  than  5 '2 
percent  of  total  operating  costs.  In  this 
connection    It    should    be    remembered 


that  these  items  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  percentages  of  operating  costs  and 
that  the  taxes  Involved  in  many  cases 
will  substantially  exceed  the  profit  mar- 
gins involved.  I  ask  imanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 


ord table  10,  taken  from  the  committees 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Federal  excise  payment  per  mile  to  the  highicay  trust  fund  under  present  law,  the  Prcaident's  proposal.  House  hill,  and  your  commiliee' s 
bill   compared  to  cost  responsibility  indicated  by  the  incremental  and  differeniinl  benefit  cost  sliidies 


Vehick  type 


AntomohUe 

8iai;ie  unit  trucks: 

:^-axle.  4-tire 

2-axle,  «-ttre 

Combinations  with  semltndlerB: 
3-axJe,     40.000     pounds     gross 
vebicke  weight: 

OasoUne  powered 

Diesel  powered 

4-«xle,     66^000     pounds     gross 
vehicle  weight: 

Oasolliie  (louerod .... 

Diearl  powered , 

6-uls.     72JQOO     pounds    gross 
vehicle  weight: 

(lasollne  powered 

Diesel  powered 


Cents  per  mile 


Incre- 
mental 
cost 


a  313 

.267 
.468 


1.428 
1.428 


1.808 
1.808 


2.  sr 
i5r 


Differ- 
ential 
benefit 


0.323 

.356 
.468 


1.263 
1.263 


1.462 
1.462 


1.779 
I.778 


Pres- 
ent 
law  > 


0.307 

.437 
.664 


1.191 
1.023 


1.428 
1.167 


1.880 
1.486 


Presi- 
dent's 
pro- 
posal > 


0.320 

.451 
.702 


1.602 
1.882 


1.833 
2.117 


2.387 
Z6Q1 


Ilotise 
bill 


0.316 

.817 
.808 


1.518 
1.371 


1.781 
1.541 


2.300 
1.038 


Voiir 
com- 
mittee's 
blU 


ana 

.516 
.7W 


1.613 
1.367 


774 
534 


2.296 


Ratio  to  automobile  fax  responsihillty 
indicated  by  iucrciucutal  cost  study 


IncTp- 

mental 

cost 


1.00 

.86 
1.46 


4.56 
4.56 


6.78 
S.78 


8.07 
8.07 


Pres- 
ent 
law  > 


1  40 

X.12 


3.81 
3.27 


4.56 
3.73 


6.01 
4.76 


Pro.vi- 
dent's 
pro- 
posal ' 


1.02 

1.44 

2.24 


6.  OB 

6.01 


5.86 
6.76 


7  63 
8.60 


House 
blU 


1.01 

1.65 
2.S6 


4.86 
4.38 


6.69 
4.92 


7.38 

e.19 


Yonr 

com- 
mit tPt'! 
bill 


LOO 

1  65 
2,66 


4.83 
4.37 


6.67 
4.90 


7.84 
6.16 


Ratio  to  automobile  tax  responsibility 
indicated  t>y  diiTerentuU  benefit  study 


Differ- 
ential 
beneflt 


1.00 

1.10 
1.42 


191 
3.91 


4.50 
4.60 


6.51 
6.61 


Pres- 
ent 
law  I 


0.95 

1.35 
2.06 


S.00 
3.17 


4  42 
3.61 


6.82 
4.00 


Presi- 
dent's 
I>ro 
posal* 


CM 

1.40 
2.17 


4  93 

6.83 


5.67 
6.55 


7.39 
6.33 


House 
biU 


0.98 

1.60 
2.48 


4.70 
4.24 


6.61 
4.77 


7.16 
6.00 


Your 

com- 
mittee's 
biU 


a»7 

1.60 
Z47 


4.68 
4.23 


5.49 
4.75 


7.11 
8.97 


> 


«  Tax  ratio  in  efTect  Jan.  1.  1961. 

i  Included  In  the  President's  message  of  Feb.  28,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Viiglnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  table  shows  the  so-called  tax 
resp>onsibility  of  the  various  classes  of 
motor  vehicles  imder  the  two  most 
widely  accepted  methods  for  computing 
this  cost.  For  vehicle  combinations 
such  as  trucks,  tractors,  and  trailers, 
this  table  shows  thiat  the  payments 
provided  under  the  bill  with  one  excep- 
tion fall  between  the  charges  which 
would  be  made  und?r  the  differential 
beneflt  method  of  computing  costs  and 
the  so-called  incremental  method  of 
computing  costs.  This  means  that  under 
the  bill  the  cost  refl'^ted  by  the  vari- 
ous taxes  impo.*^  Ir,  all  but  one  case 
imposes  sufficient  taxes  to  meet  the 
standards  In  one  of  these  two  widely 
recognized  methods  of  determining  the 
proE>er  allocation  of  cost.  These  cost 
methods  are  those  presented  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  the  cost  alloca- 
tion study  it  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  splendid  statement  he 
has  made  and  the  clear  fashion  in  which 
he  has  set  it  forth. 

There  is  one  point  In  particular  which 
will  be  very  happily  leceived  by  the  re- 
tail gasoline  dealers  n  my  State,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  that  is  true  of  the  gaso- 
line dealers  in  other  States,  as  well.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  1 -percent  shrink- 
age and  evaporation,  which  has  long 
been  considered  as  liarsh  and  inequi- 
table, under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  new  provision  will  give 
them  somewhat  of  a  parity  with  the 
wholesaler,  who  has  Deen  allowed,  since 
1959. 1  believe,  to  compute  his  tax  on  the 
basis  of  the  deliveries  actually  made. 

I  especially  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
committee's  action  in  that  respect. 

I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry  in  this 
regard.     The  present  tax  rate  on  gaso- 


Sourte:  U.S.  Department  of  Consmeree,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


line  is  4  cents  a  gallon.    In  what  year 
did  it  become  4  cents  a  gallon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  That  was  on 
October  1,  1959.  The  additional  1 
cent  was  to  have  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  tax  has  now  been  con- 
tinued, and  will  continue  to  be  4  cents. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  feel  certain  Uiat.  in 
common  with  many  other  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  received,  as 
I  have,  many  communications  from  con- 
stituents asking  that  the  Senate  keep 
faith  with  the  people  of  the  Nation  by 
making  this  a  truly  temporary  tax  of 
1  cent  for  a  specified  and  declared 
purpose. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  why 
the  tax  was  not  returned  to  the  rate  of 
3  cents,  the  rate  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  so-called  temporary  increase  in 
rate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  At  the  time  I 
voted  for  the  increase,  I  staled  that  I 
would  not  vote  for  a  continuation  of  it. 
However,  the  cost  of  roads  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  above  the  original  esti- 
mates that  the  House  committee  thought 
it  necessary  to  continue  the  4  cent  tax 
until  1972.  Also  the  alternative  pro- 
vided by  present  law.  which  this  bill 
terminates,  would  have  been  to  take 
passenger  car  and  auto  parts  revenues 
from  the  general  fund,  thereby  incre£.s- 
ing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Had  the  additional  1 
cent  not  been  continued,  wliat  would 
have  been  the  efTect  on  the  financing  of 
the  road  bill?  From  what  sou:ce  would 
the  revenue  have  come? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  revenue 
from  Uie  1-cent  increase  in  the  tax 
starts  in  1962  and  will  amount  to  $£21 
million.  In  1973.  the  revenue  from  this 
soflfce  will  be  $902  million. 

If  that  tax  had  not  been  continu<^d, 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  cut  back 
the  entire  road  program,  for  the  reason 


that  other  taxes  have  been  increased  as 
heavily  as  the  people  ootdd  bear. 

Mi-.  HRUSKA.  Would  U^.ere  not  have 
been  another  aUernative?  There  could 
have  been  an  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund  of  an  equivalent  amount, 
could  Uiere  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgima.  There  could 
have  been;  and  that  is  what  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  enacted  m  1959. 
That  bill  diverted  a  litllc  over  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  3 -year  period  begin- 
ning the  first  of  next  July. 

The  President  took  the  position  that 
to  divert  such  a  sum  from  the  general 
fund  would  create  a  very  large  deficit. 
As  a  result  he  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows,  asking  that  the  pasoline  tax  be 
continued  in  lieu  of  a  diversion  from 
the  general  fund. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What 
enue  is  produced  by  il:e 
tax^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  the  first 
year,  it  will  be  $524  million;  It  will  reach 
$902  million  in  the  last  year,  'which  is 
1973. 

HRUSK^A..     The  fir.st  year  will  be 

1962'' 

BYRD  of  \1rginia.     That  is  coi- 


amount  of  rev- 
1-cent  a  gallon 


Mr 
fiscal 

Mr 
rect. 

Mr 
been 


HRUSKA.  If  that  lax  had  not 
continued,  it  would  have  meant 
that  if  the  program  had  been  continued 
at  its  present  pace,  the  general  fund 
would  have  incurred  an  additional  defi- 
cit of  $524  million.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr  BYRD  rf  Virginia     Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  that  event,  the  defi- 
cit in  the  general  fund  would  have  been 
$524  million? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. The  President  wrote  a  very  strong 
message,  as  tliC  Senat,or  knows,  asking 
that  the  diversion  from  the  general  f 'and 


tl* 
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not  be  made,  but  that  the  gasoline  tax 
be  continued. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  the  alterna- 
tive, and  it  was  a  fearsome  alternative. 
because  there  are  some  persons  who  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  deficit  is  already 
large  enough,  without  increasing  it. 
roughly,  another  SI '2  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Those  who 
think  as  the  Senator  from  NebravSka  and 
I  do  are  in  a  dilemma,  because  if  we  took 
that  amount  out  of  the  general  fund,  we 
would  increase  the  deficit  to  that  extent. 
At  least,  the  gasoline  tax  has  the  ba^^is 
of  fairness.  It  places  the  cost  of  con- 
structing highways  on  those  who  use  and 
destroy  the  roads.  That,  I  believe,  is 
better  than  taking  the  money  from  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  If  it  were  made  an 
addition  to  the  deficit  of  the  budget,  it 
would  be  a  burden  placed  upon  our 
grandchildren  and  their  grandchildren. 
Is  not  that  about  the  size  of  it? 
1  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  shortly 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
extending  the  present  incentive  program 
by  which  States  may  receive  additional 
funds  for  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  provided  they  ban  bill- 
boards within  660  feet  of  the  roads  To 
do  so  means  purchasing  additional  right- 
of-way. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  guided  in  vot- 
ing upon  this  matter.  I  contacted  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commission  to 
see  exactly  what  this  incentive  program 
means  to  my  home  State  and  whether 
this  commission  favors  extension  of  the 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  below  the  text  of  the  wire  to  me  by 
the  secretary  to  the  commission 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

lNDIAN.\POLIS    InD      JUHC  i  .i .  1961 

Bun.  Vance  Hartke 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D  C 

Indiana  State  Highway  Comml.ssion  favors 
retention  of  billboard  clause  In  highway  leg- 
islation providing  1  percent  additional  Fed- 
eral participation  Interstate  System  Believe 
simpUfication  of  Feder.al  regulations  are 
necessary  to  a  practical  application  of  such 
a  provision  Present  one-half  percent  in- 
centive is  considered  hardly  sufficient  to 
cover  additional  cost  of  acquiring  rights  of 
property  owners  whereby  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards on  private  property  would  be  re- 
stricted. An  extension  of  the  time  beyond 
July  1,  1961.  and  increase  In  incentive 
amount  will  create  additional  Suit^  Interest 
not  now  apparent. 

Roy  Whittov. 
Secretary  to  Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT      TO      11      AM      TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
6  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  tomorrow,  TTiursday. 
June  15,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  14,  1961; 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Service 

Robert  M  McKlnney,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Switzerland. 

U  S    Marshal 

Robert  F  Morey.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ralph  W 
Gray,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  14,  1961 : 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Joseph  C.  Swldler,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22, 
1965. 

District  or  ColijMbia  Redevei-opment  Land 
Agency 

John  Joseph  Ounther.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  5  years  from  March  4, 
1957,   vice   Andrew   Parker,   resigned 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

ambassador 

Ben  S.  Stephansky.  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United   States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 

Jin>cxs 

Albert  A  Ridge,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit,  vice 
Archibald  K  Gardner,  retired 

Prank  W  Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, vice  Leslie  R.  Darr,  retired 

Patent    OmcE 

Edwin  L  Reynolds,  of  Maryland,  to  be  First 
Assistant   Commissioner  of  Patents, 

Horace  B  Pay,  Jr  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Arthur  W,  Crocker,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  in  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

VS    Attorneys 

Warren  C.  Colver,  of  Alaska,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Donald  H.  Fraser,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  L.  Goodson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  US, 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Herman  T.  F  Lum,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the 
term  oi  4  year.';. 

Sylv.'tn  A  Jeppesen,  of  Idaho,  to  be  VS. 
att<>rney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Richard  P.  Stein,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Kenneth  Harwell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Claude  Vernon  Spratley.  Jr  ,  of  Vlrguiia. 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

En. est  Morgan,  of  Texas,  to  b«  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders.  Jr  .  of  Texas,  to 
be  US  attorney  for  the  northern  dliitrlct  of 
Texas  for  the  ""rm  of  4  years. 

William  W,  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  veari. 


Woodrow  B  Seals,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Tezaa 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

James  H  Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  b*  VM. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  WlaooiutB 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Floyd  Stevens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  N  Bordwine,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years 

Hugh  Salter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vl.l)Ni:.SI)VV.  Jl  NK  1  1.   I'.Xd 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D,D,,  offered  the f oUowirtg  prayer; 

James  4;  7-8;  Submit  yourselves 
therefore  unto  God.  draw  nigh  unto  Him 
and  He  will  draw  nigh  unto  you. 

Eternal  God,  we  are  drawing  nigh 
unto  Thee  in  prayer  at  this  noon  hour, 
joined  to  one  anocher  in  a  fellowship  of 
common  needs  and  common  supplica- 
tions. 

Thou  knowest  the  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion and  loneliness  that  often  goes  on 
within  us  when  we  realize  how  helpless 
we  are.  during  these  days,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  do  something  for  troubled  hu- 
manity. 

May  we  understand  more  fully  that 
however  deep  the  miseries  and  however 
desperate  the  struggles  of  mankind  may 
be  we  need  not  give  way  to  despair  or 
allow  ourselves  to  become  bitter  and 
disheartened,  for  Thy  grace  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

Inspire  us  always  to  put  the  set  of  our 
heart,  its  bent  and  innermost  bias  on  the 
side  of  a  faith  that  is  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  leading  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  for  our  soul  is  not  capable  of  be- 
ing its  own  guide. 

Hear  our  prayer  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  the  Christ,  our  Saviour. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Pales; 

HJR.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota;   and 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs  of 
Anthony  Bourbonnals  approximately  thirty- 
six  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  In  Potta- 
watomie County,  Okla. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  i*  requested ; 

8  162  An  act  creating  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene    Matter    and    l^Iaterlals; 

S  302  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22,  1948.  as  amended  relating  to  certain 
areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  553  An  act  for  tne  relief  of  Olga  G. 
Coutsoubinas  and  Spyr  don  G.  Coutsoublnas; 

8  811  An  act  to  establish  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency  Water  R< sources  Commission; 
and 

S  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

The  me.ssane  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sonat<  to  the  bill  <HR. 
5000 »  entitled  An  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  a',  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rtHjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  obtained  a  1-hour  special  order  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upon 
and  setting  the  retoid  ."-traiyht  with  re- 
gard to  an  article  winch  appears  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  by  Drew  Pearson 
regardmp  our  distinguished  majority 
leader 

I  hope  members  ol  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  m  particular  will  be  pres- 
ent during  that  special  order. 


COMMITTEE  ON   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Unemployment  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  in  the  House 
for  the  balance  of  the  week 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATES   RIGHTS 


Mr.      WIIiSON      of      Indiana         Mr 
Speaker,    I    ask    unanimous    consent    to 
address  the  Hou.se  for   1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  Mr 
Speaker.  I  understand  that  it  will  be  in 
order  today  to  consider  a  privileged  reso- 
lution for  which  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate is  provided.  Now,  to  me  tliat  means 
that  we  will  be  sitting  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  as  a  jury  deciding  ore  of  the 
most  important  issues  ever  to  come  be- 
fore this  House.  That  decision  will  be 
made  on  what  are  the  rights  of  the 
States  guaranteed   by   the   Constitution 


and  the  voting  privileges  of  the  elector- 
ate. I  hope  that  the  resolution  can  bo 
amended  by  unanimous  con.sent  und 
that  additional  time  can  be  granted. 
When  Mr  Chambers  was  asked  to  step 
aside  there  was  no  chance  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  present  its  case. 


MASTER  PLAN  TO  TRANSFER  AU- 
THORITY FROM  CONGRESS  TO 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr  FINDLEY.  M:  Speaker,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
master  plan  to  transfer  authority  from 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch  is  now 
clear. 

The  first  example  was  the  farm  bill 
which  would  let  the  administration 
write  farm  programs,  and  limit  Con- 
gress to  a  60-day  veto  privilege. 

The  second  example  is  the  new  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  would  take  away  congres- 
sional control  of  our  strategic  materials 
stockpile. 

The  original  stockpile  act  requires  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  before  any 
of  the  100-odd  metals  and  minerals  can 
be  disposed  of  except  for  national 
defense. 

The  new  foreign  aid  bill  would  let  the 
administration  make  the  decisions.  l;m- 
iting  Congress  to  this  same  60 -day  veto 
privilege. 

This  privilege  is  empty.  Adminisi  ra- 
tion leaders  in  Congress  could  easily 
cause  delays  to  prevent  veto  resolutions 
from  coming  up  for  vote  withm  the  60 
days. 

The  original  stockpile  act  gave  Con- 
gress exclusive  control  to  minimize  the 
danger  that  these  vast  Government  hold- 
ings— now  worth  over  $8  billion — might 
disrupt  market  prices. 

The  new  bill  would  give  the  President 
such  power  to  release  metals  and  rrin- 
erals  that  he  could  manipulate  maiket 
prices  almast  at  will. 

Let  us  not  surrender  congressional 
duty  for  a  meaningless  60-day  veto  priv- 
ilege. 


SCARBECK  ESPIONAGE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ii.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
think  that  we  have  all  been  somewhat 
shocked  by  the  arrest  of  Mr,  Scar  beck, 
one  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers  m 
Poland.  But,  today  I  read  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  very 
remarkable  statement; 

The  Information  Scarbeck  allegedly  gave 
to  Poland  was  believed  to  be  of  a  political 
rather  than  a  military  nature.  However, 
Press  OfUcer  Lincoln  White  of  the  State  De- 


partment said,  "Any   espionage   Is   of   major 
Importance." 

Mr,  Speaker,  that  is  just  dandy;  a 
gentle  slap  on  the  wrist  and  the  remark 
that  any  espionage  is  of  major  impor- 
tance, I  am  so  glad  that  the  State  De- 
parimeni  realizes  it. 


SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN 

Mr,  McINTTRE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record' 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  high  honor  for  me  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  historic  occasion 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved  Speaker 
for  his  distinguished  service  of  many 
years. 

All  of  us  harbor  in  our  hearts  a  grand 
re.spect  and  a  deep  affection  for  *^,fM 
R.WBURN.  especially  those  of  us  who  have 
through  many  terms  of  Congress  been 
exposed  to  generous  offerings  of  his  wis- 
dom, fairness,  kindness,  and  friendship 
He  has  held  high  for  all  of  us  to  see 
those  standards  that  exemphfy  a  real 
American  and  a  great  public  servant,  and 
we  of  this  membership  have  learned 
from  him  that  it  is  indeed  a  signal  hon- 
or to  serve  in  this  high,  legi.siativc  body. 

It  is  my  privilege,  then.  Mr,  Speaker, 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Speaker  R.^Y- 
EURN,  and  as  I  chensii  the  memorj-  of 
past  association  with  him  so  do  I  look 
forward  to  Dther  equally  pleasant  rela- 
tions in  the  future 

May  the  grace  of  God  visit  itself  upon 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, serving  to  reinforce  the  grand 
character  of  this  great  citizen  from 
Texas. 


ROUSH -CHAMBERS  ELECTION 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
Roush -Chambers  election  matter  today. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  may  continue  for  not  longer  than 

2  hours;  in  other  words,  to  provide  an 
additional  hour  of  general  debate.  That 
time,  under  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  rankmc  minority  membe-.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr  Schenck':  al.so. 
that  upon  the  termination  of  debate,  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considenxi  as 
ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDITS  AGAINST  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'HR,  2585  >  relating 
to  the  credits  against  the  emplojTnent 
tax  in  the  case  of  certain  successor 
employers 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B?  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3302  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax  Im- 
posed by  Federal  Uneniployment  Tax  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(di  StrccKssoR  EMPL''nrER — Subject  to 
the  limits   provided   by  subsection    (c),  If — 

■'lU  an  employer  acquires  during  any 
calendar  year  substantially  all  the  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  of  another  per- 
son or  used  in  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or 
business  of  such  other  person,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  acquisition  employs  In  his 
trade  or  business  one  or  more  Individuals 
who  immediately  prior  to  the  acquisition 
were  employed  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
such  other  person,  and 

"(2)  such  other  person  is  not  an  em- 
ployer for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
acquisition  takes  place,  then,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  acquisition  takes 
place,  in  addition  to  the  credits  allowed  un- 
der subsections  'ai  and  ibi.  such  employer 
may  cred;t  .igainsc  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3301  tor  such  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  credits  which  'Without  regard  to  sub- 
sect. on  (ci)  would  have  been  allowable  to 
such  other  person  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  this  subsection  for  such  year, 
if  such  other  person  had  been  an  employer, 
with  respect  to  remuneration  subject  to 
contributions  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  paid  by  such  other 
person  to  the  Individual  or  Individuals  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)." 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(r)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  calendar 
year  195.5  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 
Provisions  having  the  .■rame  effect  as  the  pro- 
visions added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  such  amendir.ent  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  included  m  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1039  and  =-hai;  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tax  impo.sed  by  section  1600  of  such  Code 
for   the   calendar  years    1951    through    1954. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert 

"tei  ■'. 

The  c:>mmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  -ead  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and  I.  along 
with  the  authors  of  the  various  biils.  be 
permitted  to  extend  our  remaiks  imme- 
diately followins:  the  pas.sage  of  each 
of  these  bills  we  are  now  considering. 

The  SPEAKEFl  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  w  a.>  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  Miv  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R  2585.  would  permit  the  State  unem- 
ployment taxes  paid  by  a  predecessor 
employer  during  the  year  to  be  claimed 
a-s  a  credit  against  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  liability  of  a  successor  em- 
ployer for  that  year.  The  relief  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  be  retroactive 
to  all  years  after  19.50 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  similar 
bill  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  President 


solely  because  of  its  retroactive  effect. 
However,  your  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  justice  requires  retroactive  tax 
relief  in  this  area  in  order  to  preclude 
the  Federal  Government  from  beine;  un- 
justly enriched  by  reason  of  a  defect  in 
present  law  which  operates  to  impose  a 
double  tax  in  a  situation  in  which  only 
one  tax  was  manifestly  intended. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  under  present  law  contribu- 
tions made  by  employers  to  State  unem- 
ployment funds  may  be  claimed  as  a 
credit  against  the  3.1-percent  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  Ordinarily  since 
wages  paid  by  a  predece.ssor  employer 
are  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  successor 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  successor  succeeded  to  the 
business,  the  successor  employer  is  en- 
titled to  a  credit  against  its  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  State  unem- 
ployment taxes  paid  by  its  predecessor. 
However,  in  some  situations,  although 
a  predecessor  has  been  considered  an 
employer  for  State  unemployment  tax 
purposes,  it  has  not  been  considered  an 
employer  for  Federal  unemployment  tax 
purposes.  In  these  situations,  the  suc- 
cessor has  been  denied  a  credit  against 
its  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the 
State  unemployment  taxes  paid  by  its 
predecessor  and  has  been  unjustly  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
2585  will  apply  to  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  1950.  Since  the  effective 
date  provision  does  not  refer  to  a 
period  of  limitations  for  claiming  credit 
or  refund,  no  refunds  or  credits  will  be 
allowed  where  the  calendar  year  in- 
volved is  closed  by  the  ruiining  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
by  your  committee 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2585  is  to 
correct  a  technical  deficiency  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  pertaining  to  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  The  legislation  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  double  tax 
in  the  case  of  Federal  and  State  unem- 
ployment taxes. 

Under  existing  law  a  corporation 
which  is  merged  or  consolidated  in  a  sec- 
ond corporation  within  the  first  20 
weeks  of  the  year  is  not  treated  as  an 
employer  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  un- 
employment tax  but  generally  is  so  con- 
sidered for  most  State  unemployment 
taxes.  As  a  consequence  the  corporation 
that  is  to  be  merged  is  required  to  pay 
the  State  tax  and  the  successor  corpora- 
tion is  required  to  pay  the  Federal  tax 
but  is  unable  to  obtain  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax  for  the  State  taxes  paid 
by  the  first  corporation.  H  R.  2585 
would  correct  this  imperfect  operation 
of  the  credit  for  State  taxes  by  allow- 
ing to  the  successor  corporation  the 
same  credit  for  State  taxes  paid  by  the 
merged  corporation  as  if  the  latter  had 
been  the  employer. 

This  legislation  was  favorably  reported 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Congress  passed  a  similar  bill  last  year, 
H.R.  6482,  which  was  vetoed.  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  veto  message  indicated  ap- 
proval of  the  principle  of  the  legislation 
but  objected  to  the  retroactive  applica- 


tion of  the  change.  The  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  House  is  also  retroactive 
and  would  be  effective  for  calendar  year 
1951  and  subsequent  years.  Very  care- 
ful consideration  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  retroactivity  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  We  have  decided 
that  tux  equity  requires  that  this  cor- 
rection be  made  retroactively  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unjust  enrichment  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  consequence  of 
a  technical  error  in  present  law. 
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LIMITATION  ON  DEDUCTION  IN 
CASE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  IN- 
DIVIDUALS TO  CERTAIN  CHARI- 
TABLE ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  2244)  re- 
latitig  to  the  deduction  for  income-tax 
purposes  of  contributions  to  charitable 
organizations  whose  sole  purpose  is  mak- 
ing distributions  to  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations, contributions  to  which  by 
individuals  are  deductible  within  the  30- 
percent  limitation  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROCS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  bring 
additional  organizations  or  individuals 
Within  that  privilege? 

Ml.  MILLS.  Not  at  aU.  This  biU 
provides  that  a  person  may  make  a  con- 
tribution to  a  charity  tliat  in  turn  main- 
tains an  educational  or  hospital  or  reli- 
gious objective  in  mind  for  use  of  its 
funds  up  to  a  30-percent  limitation,  just 
as  he  can  do  individually  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  rescrva- 
ti  n  of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  on 
amount  of  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions by  individuals)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11),  by  in- 
serting "or"  at  the  eiKl  of  clause  (lit),  and 
by  Inserting  after  clause  (111)  the  following 
new  clause: 

■(Iv)  a  corporation,  trust,  fund,  or  foun- 
dation exempt  under  section  501  and  not 
denied  exemption  under  section  502  (relating 
to  feeder  organizations),  503  (relating  to  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  prohibited  transac- 
tions t.  or  504  (relating  to  organizations  ac- 
cumulating income)  which  is  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing Its  net  earnings  for  any  taxable 
year  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year  and  such  portion  of  the  principal  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  one  or  more  of 
the  organizations  referred  to  In  clauses  (1), 
(U),  and  (ill)  of  this  subparagraph,". 

(b)  Section  170(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  charitable 
contributions  to  the  organizations  described 
in  clauses  (1),  (11).  and  (111)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "any  charitable  contributions 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  ", 


fi 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  to  12.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

(iv)  a  corporation,  trust,  fund,  or  foun- 
dation exempt  from  tax  under  section  601 
which  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Its  net  earn- 
ings for  each  taxable  year  on  or  before  the 
16th  day  of  the  third  month  following  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year  to  one  or  more 
of  the  organizations  referred  to  In  clauses 
(1).  (U).  and  (ill)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
which.  If  It  may  distribute  any  portion  of 
the  principal,  may  make  such  distribution 
only  to  one  or  more  of  the  organizations 
referred   to   In  such  clauses. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R  2244.  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Hir- 
LONG.  Jr  .  of  Florida,  and  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  amend- 
ments, would  increase,  from  20  to  30 
percent,  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  adjusted  gross  income  that  individual 
taxpayers  are  permitted  to  deduct  as 
contributions  to  certain  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Under  present  law,  individuals  are 
generally  permitted  to  deduct  up  to  20 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income 
for  contributions  made  to,  or  for  the  use 
of,  charitable  organizations.  However, 
if  such  contributions  are  made  directly 
to  churches,  operating  schools  or  hos- 
pitals, or  related  medical  research  or- 
ganization.s,  this  limitation  is  increased 
to  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. 

The  bill  provides  that  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1961,  this 
30-percent  limitation  shall  also  apply  to 
contributions  made  to  charitable  organ- 
izations which  are  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing currently  their  entire  net 
earnings  to  charitable  organizations  to 
which,  under  present  law,  contributions 
are  subject  to  the  30-percent  limitation. 
This  would  permit  taxpayers  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  deduction  limitation 
whether  they  make  direct  gifts  or  indi- 
rect gifts  to  organizations  that  qualify 
as  recipients  entitling  the  donors  to  the 
maximum  30-percent  Umitation. 

As  amended  by  your  committee,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  insure  that  any 
distributions  of  principal  by  the  chari- 
table organizations  must  be  made  to  the 
types  of  charitable  organizations  to 
which  any  contributions  made  would  be 
subject  to  the  30-percent  limitation. 
With  this  amendment,  and  except  for  a 
change  in  the  effective  date  of  this  bill, 
the  bill  is  identical  with  the  one  that  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  2244  would  liberalize  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  individual 


taxpayers  are  permitted  to  deduct  as 
contributions  t-o  certain  specified  types 
of  charitable  organizations 

Present  law  permits  individual  tax- 
payers to  deduct  up  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  contributions 
made  to  charitable  organizations.  Fur- 
thermore tlie  law  provides  that  as  much 
as  30  porcent  of  adjusted  gross  income 
can  be  deducti^d  if  the  additional  10  per- 
cent of  such  contribution."^  is  made  di- 
rectly to  churches,  operating  school.^,  or 
hospitals,  or  related  medical  research 
organizations. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2244,  deals  with  the  des- 
ignation of  organizations  that  qualify  for 
the  additional  10  percent  limitation 
The  bill  would  provide  that  this  addi- 
tional 10  percent  deduction  is  to  be 
available  in  the  case  of  contributions  to 
a  foundation  if  the  foundation  is  organ- 
ized and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpKSsc  of  turning  over  each  year  its  en- 
tire net  earnings  to  one  or  more  of  the 
types  of  organizations  that  qualify  an 
individual  under  exi.'^ting  law  for  the  ad- 
ditional  10  percent  deduction. 

This  legislation  is  substantially  similar 
to  legislation  which  pa.s.sed  the  House 
last  year,  H.R.  6066,  except  tliat  the  ef- 
fective date  has  been  changed  and  a  fur- 
ther restriction  has  been  added  to  the 
bill. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  AR- 
TICLES FOR  RELIGIOUS  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4449  i  to 
amend  paragraph  1774  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  imiwrtation 
of  certain  articles  for  religious  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  D.S.C.  1201.  par.  1774),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  1774.  Altars,  pulpits,  communion 
tables,  baptismal  fonts,  shrines,  mosaics, 
Iconostases,  or  parts,  appurtenances,  or  ad- 
juncts of  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  to 
be  physically  Joined  thereto  or  not,  and 
statuary  (except  granite  cemetery  head- 
stones, grave  markers,  and  feature  memo- 
rials, and  excepting  casts  of  plaster  of  paris. 
or  of  composition  of  paper  or  papier  mach^'  i . 
Imported  In  good  faith  for  the  use  of,  either 
by  order  of,  or  for  presentation  (without 
charge)  to,  any  corporation  or  association 
organized  and  operated  for  religious  purposes. 
Including  cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  similar  nonprofit  activities 
staffed  and  controlled  by  such  corporation 
or  association." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "par  1774)"  and 
Insert  "par,  1774),". 


Page   I,  line  6,  Insert   quotation  marks   at 

the  beginning  of  the  line 

Pape  1,  line  9.  Insert  "granite"  before 
■grave  markers". 

Page  1,  line  9,  Insert  "granite"  before 
leature". 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "parls,"  and  in- 
sert •Parts.", 

Page  1,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "com- 
position" and  insert  "co>mpositions". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the   table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  ."^^peaker,  the  pur- 
po,"^  of  H.R.  4449.  as  amended  by  the 
Com.niittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  your 
conimittee,  is  tlireefold;  First,  to  "add 
iconostases  to  the  list  of  articles  for 
which  free  entry  is  presently  provided 
m  paragraph  1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended:  second,  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  adjuncts  and  appurte- 
nances of  the  named  articles  whether  to 
be  physically  joined  thereto  or  not,  and. 
third,  to  extend  tine  application  of  para- 
graph 1774  to  cemeteries,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  and  similar  nonprofit 
activities  staffed  and  controlled  by  cor- 
ix^rations  or  associations  organized  and 
operated  for  religious  purposes.  A  bill 
identical  in  substance  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  last 
year. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
leasrue  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,     the     Honorable     TuADDErs     M. 

M-ACHROWICZ, 

Your  committee  was  advised  by  the 
mlerested  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  bill  would  assist  m  solv- 
ing certain  difficult  interpretative  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  under  present 
provisions  of  paragraph  1774  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker.  HR.  4449  would  permit  the 
duty-free  importation  of  certain  religious 
articles  for  religious  purposes.  Present 
law  permits  free  entry  for  many  articles 
of  a  religious  nature  including  pulpits, 
shrines,  baptismal  fonts,  and  mosaics. 
H  R  4449  would  add  to  the  enumerated 
list  of  articles  altar  .screens  or  partitions 
known  as  iconostases  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  make  certain  clarification.":  :n 
the  law.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
providmg  that  articles  which  are  appur- 
tenances or  adjuncts  of  the  enumerated 
articles  shall  be  accorded  the  free  entry 
privilege  and  bv  clarifying  the  types  of 
organizations  to  which  the  free  entry 
privilege  would  be  extended. 


PREPAID  DUES  INCOME  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  929 1  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  prepaid  dues  income 
of  certain  membership  organizations  to 
be  mcluded  in  gross  income  for  the  tax- 
able years  to  which  the  dues  relate 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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Th(  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (aj 
subpart  B  of  part  11  of  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxable  years  for  which  Items  of 
groes  Income  are  Included  i  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  th.e  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec  456.  Prepaid    Dues    Income    of    Certain 
Membership  Organizations. 

"(a)  Year  in  Which  iNCLUDrD — Prepaid 
dues  Income  to  which  tins  section  applies 
shall  be  Included  m  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  years  during  which  the  liability  de- 
scribed  in  subsection    (e)(2i    exists. 

"i  b>  Where  TA.^cP.^TF.R'3  Li.^BiLrrY  Ceasks  — 
In  the  case  of  any  prer>aid  dues  Income  t<3 
which   this  section   applies — 

"(1)  If  the  liability  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  ^2)  ends,  then  so  much  of  such  in- 
come as  was  not  includible  In  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  for  preceding  taxable 
years  shall  be  included  In  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  liability  ends. 

"i2)  If  the  taxpayer  ceases  to  exist,  then 
so  much  of  such  Income  as  was  not  includible 
in  gross  income  under  subjection  la)  for  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  shall  be  included  in 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
sucn   cessation   of  existence   occurs. 

"(c)  Prepaid  Dtjes  Income  to  Which  This 
Section  An»T.iES — 

"(1)  Election  or  benefits — This  section 
shall  apply  to  prepaid  dues  Income  if  and 
only  Lf  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  trade  or 
business  in  corinecti'.n  with  which  such 
Income  is  received.  The  election  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe 
No  election  may  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
trade  or  business  If  In  computing  taxable 
Income  the  cash  recelpt-s  and  disbursements 
method  of  accounting  is  used  -.vlth  respect 
to  such  trade  or  busines.=?. 

"'(2)  ScoPB  or  EucTiON — An  election 
made  under  this  section  ?haK  apply  to  all 
prepaid  dues  Income  received  in  coonection 
with  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  taxpayer  has  made  the  election: 
except  that  the  taxpayer  may,  to  the  extpnt 
permitted  under  re^ilstlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  ^^r  his  deleeate.  Include  In 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt 
the  entire  amount  of  any  prepaid  dues  In- 
come if  the  liability  from  which  It  arose 
Is  to  end  within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  receipt.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d).  an  election  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  tn  any  prepaid  dues 
Income  received  befcjre  the  first  taxable  year 
f  ir  which  the  election  is  made 

"i3)    When   election    mat   be   made. — 

■(A»  With  consent. — A  taxpayer  may 
with  the  consent  of  the  SecreUiry  or  his 
delegate,  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion  at   any  time. 

"iB)  Without  consent — A  taxpayer  may, 
wlthovit  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
ti-^n  f -r  Its  first  Uixable  year  <  1 1  which  begins 
after  December  31.  I9bd.  and  i  ii  i  in  which 
It  receives  prepaid  dues  Income  in  the  trade 
or  business.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
for  Cling  the  return  for  the  taxable  year 
(Including  extensions  thereof)  with  respect 
to  which  such  election   Is  made 

"(4)  Period  to  which  elxctio.v  applies  — 
An  election  under  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which    It    la    first    made    and    for    all   subse- 


quent taxable  years,  unless  the  taxpayer  se- 
cures the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  t>)  the  revocation  of  such  election. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  computation 
of  taxable  Income  under  an  election  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  a 
method  of  accounting. 

"Id  I   Transtttonal  Rttle. — 

"ill     AMOfNT    INCLtTDtBLB   IN   GROSS   IWCOME 

roa  ELECTION  YEARS. — If  a  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
prefxiid  dues  Income,  such  taxpayer  shall 
include  In  gross  Income,  for  each  taxable  year 
to  which  such  election  applies,  not  only 
that  portion  of  prepaid  dues  Income  received 
In  such  year  otherwise  Includible  In  gross 
Income  for  such  year  under  this  section,  but 
shall  also  Include  In  gross  income  for  such 
year  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  prepaid  dues  Income  received  In 
the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  first  tax- 
able year  to  whlcii  such  election  applies 
which  would  have  been  included  in  gross 
Income  In  the  taxable  year  had  the  election 
been  effective  3  years  earlier. 

"(2)     DeDX'CTIONS  or   amounts   XNCLtTOKD   IK 

INCOME  more  than  oncx. — A  taxpwyer  who 
makes  an  election  with  respect  to  prepaid 
dues  income,  and  who  Includes  In  gross  In- 
come for  any  taxable  year  to  which  the  elec- 
tion applies  an  additional  amount  computed 
under  parsigraph  (1).  shall  be  permitted  to 
deduct,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  each 
of  the  4  8\r?ceedlng  taxable  years,  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  such  additional 
amount,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
additional  amount  was  also  Included  In  the 
taxpayers  gross  Income  during  any  of  the  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  first  taxable  year 
to  which  such   election  applies. 

"(e)  DETiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Prepaid  dues  income. — The  term 
'prepaid  dues  Incrjme'  means  any  amount 
I  includible  In  gross  income)  which  la  re- 
ceived by  a  membership  organization  In  con- 
nection with,  and  Is  directly  attributable  to, 
a  liability  to  render  services  or  make  avail- 
able membership  privileges  over  a  period  of 
time  which  extends  beyond  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  amount  is  re- 
ceived. 

"(2)  LiAftLmr.— The  term  'liability'  means 
a  liability  to  render  services  or  make  avail- 
able membership  privileges  over  a  p)erlod  of 
time  which  does  not  exceed  36  months,  which 
liability  shrll  be  deemed  to  exist  ratably  over 
the  period  of  time  that  such  services  are 
required  to  be  rendered,  or  that  such  mem- 
bership privileges  are  required  to  be  made 
available. 

"(3)  ME>rBEHSHip  organization — The  term 
'membership  organization*  means  a  corpora- 
tion, association,  federation,  or  other  or- 
ganization— 

"(A)  organized  without  capital  stock  of 
any  kind,  and 

"(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Is  distributable  to  any  member. 

"(4)  Recsipt  or  prepared  dues  income. — 
Prepaid  dues  Income  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ceived during  the  taxable  year  for  which  It 
Is  Includible  in  gross  Income  under  section 
451    (without  regard  to  this  section)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part B  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec     456.  Prepaid    dues    Income    of    certain 
membership  organizations." 

Sec  2  TTe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pa«e  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "1&59'  and  Insert 

PcM?e  6,  11  ie  19.  suike  out  '  memVxr  "  and 
the  quotation  marks,  and  Insert     men-.t>€r." 


The     committee     amendments     were    v 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.'^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

enrollment  or  h.r.  929 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  in  engrossing  the  bill 
I  H.R.  929  >  to  amend  the  IiiLeinal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  income  of  certain  membership  or- 
ganizations to  be  included  in  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  years  to  which  the 
dues  relate,  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "prepared"  on  page 
6.  line  20.  an  insert  the  word  "pre- 
paid".   That  is  a  typographical  error. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  929, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Byrnes,  and  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  provides 
that  prepaid  dues  income  of  certain 
membership  organizatioris  may,  at  the 
election  of  such  organizations,  be  in- 
cluded in  their  gross  income  ratably 
over  the  period  of  time  during  which 
such  organizations  are  under  a  liability 
to  provide  services  to  their  dues-paying 
members.  Except  as  to  effective  date, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  same 
as  those  that  were  contained  in  the  bill 
H.R.  11266.  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  August  24.  1960. 
but  which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  86th  Congress. 

The  memt)ership  organizations  to 
which  this  bill  applies  are  limited  to 
those  which  compute  their  income  on  an 
accrual  basis;  which  have  no  capital 
stock;  and,  which  make  no  distribution.*; 
of  net  earnings  to  members.  Further- 
more, in  order  for  this  bill  to  apply,  the 
liability  of  such  organizations  to  pro- 
vide service  to  their  members  mu.st  ex- 
tend beyond  the  end  of  the  current  year 
but  may  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of 
more  than  36  months.  Finally,  since 
under  present  law  it  has  been  held  that 
such  organizations  must  include  the  full 
amount  of  any  prepaid  dues  in  income 
in  the  year  of  receipt,  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  effect  of  the  revenue  loss  in- 
volved, the  bill  contains  a  special  transi- 
tional rule  which  operates  to  spread  the 
revenue  loss  attributable  to  any  given 
year  over  a  5-year  p>eriod. 

The  bill  would  be  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1961  and  pro- 
vides substantially  similar  treatment  to 
that  provided  for  prepaid  subscription 
income  by  the  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  929,  which  has  just  passed 
the  House,  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  legislation  is  identical  with  H.R. 
11266  which  passed  the  House  in  the 
86th  Congress,  except  for  a  change  in 
effective  date. 

The  bill  is  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship of  income  tax  accounting  to  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  pririciples  with 
respect  to  prepaid  income  arising  from 
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membership  duos  H  R  929  pertains  to 
the  way  in  which  prepaid  mpmbership 
dues  shall  be  treated  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses by  the  receiving  membership  or- 
ganization. 

The  membership  organizations  to 
which  H  R.  929  applies  are  those  which 
have  no  capital  stock  and  which  make 
no  distributions  of  net  earnincs  to  mem- 
l)ers.  Under  the  bill  prepaid  dues  in- 
come Is  to  be  included  in  income  for  tax 
purposes  ratably  over  the  F>eriod  during 
which  a  liability  to  render  services  exists 
as  a  consequence  of  the  payment  of 
membership  dues.  Tlie  bill  requires  that 
the  liability  involved  must  extend  beyond 
the  end  of  the  current  taxable  year  but 
not  beyond  a  period  of  more  than  36 
months. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  originally  en- 
acted contained  section  452  which  pro- 
vided an  election  to  taxpayers  to  repKjrt 
prepaid  income  over  the  period  of  time 
that  the  prepaid  iicome  was  being 
earned.  Section  452  was  subsequently 
repealed  by  the  Con?  ress.  At  the  time 
the  section  was  reptaled  the  Congress 
indicated  the  intenton  to  cive  further 
study  to  the  tax  treatment  of  prepaid  in- 
come as  well  as  prepaid  expenses  with 
a  view  to  developing  appropriate  ac- 
counting provisions  :'or  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  these  types  cf  transactions.  In 
1958  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  spreading 
forward  of  prepaid  subscription  income 
In  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
H.R.  929  would  permit,  the  spreading  for- 
ward of  prepaid  membership  income. 


INFORMAL  ENTRIES  OF  IMPORTED 
MERCHANDISE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  3668)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  author- 
ize informal  entriei;  of  merchandise 
where  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ship- 
ment does  not  exceed  $400. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  L  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  thi'  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir>ea  of  th-i  United  States  of 
AmeT-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
498(a)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  U.S  C.  149U(a)  (  D  ),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •■»260  '  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "»400'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tht  table. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  3668.  which  was  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  .-Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  to  amend  section 
498  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  extension  of  the  iiiformal 
customs  entry  procedure  to  import  ship- 
ments not  exceeding  $400  in  value.  The 
present  bill  is  identical  with  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  year. 

Section  498«a)  (1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  presently  provides  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  authority  to  pre- 
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scribe  rules  and  reeulation?  for  the  dec- 
laration and  pntr>-  of  merchandise,  im- 
ported in  the  mails  or  otherwi.se.  when 
the  agt!regate  value  of  the  .shipment  d:>es 
not  exceed  S250  The  Secretan.-  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  establish,  by 
regulation,  ceilings  within  tlie  $250  limit 
for  different  classes  or  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise or  different  classes  of  transac- 
Uons.  Section  498'a>(l)  permits  in- 
formal customs  entry  to  be  made  and 
obviates  the  requirement  in  section  484 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  for 
formal  customs  entry.  Formal  entry 
must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  con- 
signee or  his  agent  and  must  generally 
be  accompanied  by  a  certified  invoice,  a 
bill  of  lading,  a  statistical  enumeration 
of  all  the  goods  in  the  shipment,  a  dec- 
laration, and  other  related  documents. 
Informal  entries  require  a  shorter  writ- 
ten form  and  less  complicated  customs 
procedures  apply. 

Section  498«a'(l>  originally  provided 
a  $100  limitation  upon  the  value  of  im- 
ported merchandise  that  was  permitted 
informal  entry.  Section  16<d)  of  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953  in- 
creased the  figure  from  $100  to  $250  and 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  discretion  to  fix  a  lower  ceiling  ior 
different  types  of  merchandise  and 
transactions.  H.R.  3668  would  change 
the  $250  figure  to  $400. 

Under  the  informal  entry  procedure 
complex  and  cumbersome  procedures  are 
eliminated  for  small-value  importations. 
The  effect  of  the  pending  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  would  be  to 
lessen  the  administrative  burden  on 
busine.ss  firms  and  individuals  when  en- 
gaged in  importing  goods  valued  up  to 
$400.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  retain  discretion  to  establish  a 
lower  ceiling  for  certain  tyF>es  of  mer- 
chandise and  transactions  when  circum- 
stances warrant  his  doing  so.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  ad- 
vised that  raising  the  limit  to  $400  would 
not  affect  the  amount  of  duties  collected. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  M: 
Speaker,  this  legislation  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  so  as  to  increase  from  $250 
to  $400  the  aggregate  value  of  merchan- 
dise which  may  be  imported  under  an  in- 
formal customs  entrj'  procedure.  For- 
mal entry  requires  that  the  entry  must 
be  made  in  writing  by  the  consignee  or 
his  agent  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  invoice,  a  bill  of  lading,  cer- 
tain statistical  information,  a  declara- 
tion, and  other  related  documents.  In- 
formal entries  involve  considerably  less 
administrative  burden  and  require  a 
shorter  written  form. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Wnys  and  Means. 


AUTHORIZING  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
GIFTS  TO  BE  USED  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  311  >  to  authorize 
the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
gift.s  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 
together  with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Pose  3.  line  1,  strike  out  "section  1"  and 
insert  "the   first  secuon  of   thu  Act". 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "proceeds  ol  the 
redemption,  or  sale,  of  any  sut  h  giJt  and 
insert  proceeds  of  such  gift,  or  the  prtK-eeds 
of  the  redemption  or  sale  of  such  gilt,  as  :ae 
case  may  be". 

Page  3,  line  19.  strike  out  'the  Act  '  and 
Insert  "this  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SenLite  amendments  w  ere  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILL5.  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  311 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  specifically  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  accept 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  which 
are  made  on  the  sole  condition  that  they 
are  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
pubhc  debt. 

The  Senate  added  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  designed  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  amendment  in 
no  way  changes  the  objective  of  the  bill, 
but  simply  makes  several  technical  and 
clarifying  chaiiRcs. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATION OF  PLUMBERS  UNION 
LOCAL  NO.    12  PENSION   FUND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1877  >  re- 
lating to  the  effective  date  of  the  quali- 
fication of  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12 
Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
section  401 'a >  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  together  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  8  insert: 

•Sec.  2  (a)  Section  809(di(lli  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deductions  in  computing  gain  from  opera- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  mutualization 
distributions)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'In 
1958  and  1959'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■in  1958   1959.  1960,  and  1961'. 

"(b)  Section  809(g)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  application  of  section  815  to  cer- 
tain mutualization  distributions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  1959"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  in  1959,  1960.  or 
1961'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years    beginning    after    December    31,    1959." 

Page  2.  after  line  8.  insert : 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Paragraph  n02(b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  1002; 
par.  1102) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Caih- 
mere  goat,'  and  by  Inserting  after  'other 
like  animals'  the  following:  (including  hair 
of  animals  like  the  Cashmere  goat)'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  1102  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(c)  Hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  in  the 
grease    or    washed,    18    cents    per    pound    of 
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clean  content;  scoured,  21  cents  per  p>ound 
of  clean  content;  on  the  skin,  16  cents  per 
pKDund  of  clean  content;  sorted,  or  match- 
Ings,  If  not  scoured,  19  cents  per  pound  of 
clean  content.' 

■•(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  articles  entered  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption. 
on  or  after  the  date  c-f  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  to  articles  covered  by  entries  or 
withdrawals  which  have  not  been  liquidated 
or  the  liquidation  of  which  has  not  become 
final  on  such  date  of  enactn^ent   " 

Page  2.  after  line  8.  Insert 

"Sec.  4.  The  pension  fund  of  the  slate. 
tile,  and  roofing  industry  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  created  as  a  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Composition  Roofers, 
Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers  .\ssoclation. 
Local  Union  Numbered  8,  and  several  em- 
ployer associations  and  other  individual  em- 
ployers in  the  industry,  and  which  has  been 
held  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  con- 
stitute a  qualified  trust  under  section  401  lai 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  such  Code,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  qualified  trust  under 
such  section  401  (a  1  and  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  such  section  501  (a  1,  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1957,  and  ending 
November  24,  1958.  but  only  if  it  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  has 
not  in  this  period  been  operated  !n  a  manner 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  interest  of  Its 
beneficiaries  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Plumbers  Union  Local  Numbered 
12  Perxslon  Fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
section  401 1  a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954.  and  for   other  purp'^ses   ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speakpr.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bil!  iHR  1877'  re- 
lating to  the  effective  date  for  the 
qualification  of  Plumbers  Union  Local 
No.  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  section  401 'a'  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  Senate 
amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H  R.  1877,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  10,  was  in- 
troduced by  our  colleafirue,  the  Honorable 
Thom.^s  p.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  provides  relief  for  the  Plumbers 
Union  Local  No.  12  Pension  Fund,  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  by  treating  the  fund  as  a 
qualified  employees'  trust  which  would 
be  exempt  for  taxation  for  the  period 
from  its  inception  on  September  1,  1954, 
to  June  3,  1959.  the  date  on  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled  that  thi.s 
fund  would  qualify  for  tax-exempt 
status.  An  identical  bill  for  the  relief 
of  this  union  pension  fund  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Honorable  John  McCormack. 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  other  body  added  three  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  The  first 
amendment  continues  for  2  years,  1960 
and  1961,  the  provision  in  the  Life  In- 
surance Company  Income  Tax  Act  of 
1959  permitting  certain  stock  companies 
which  had  adopted  a  plan  of  mutual- 


ization  prior  to  1958— when  the  act 
became  effective — to  deduct  amounts 
expendec  by  them  in  redeeming  out- 
standing stock  from  their  shareholders 
in  compliance  with  the  plan  of  mutu- 
al ization  The  problem  aro.se  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  mutualized 
compani  's  did  not  have  sufficient  funds 
available  to  redeem  all  of  their  stock  at 
the  time  their  plan  of  mutualization  was 
adopted.  Consequently,  they  had  been 
redeeming  their  stock  gradually  out  of 
annual  earnings.  The  1959  act  per- 
mitted them  to  continue  their  plan  of 
mutualization  adopted  prior  to  1958  and 
to  obtain  a  dtxluction  for  purposes  of  the 
phase  2  !,ax  on  underwriting  income  of 
amounts  so  expended,  but  only  for  the 
years  1958  and  1959.  The  amendment  of 
the  othei  body  was  necessitated  because 
it  was  ui.derstood  that  one  such  mutu- 
alized company  had  been  unable  to  re- 
deem all  of  its  outstanding  stock  within 
the  perio<i  provided  in  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  A  l-year  extension  as  provided  by 
the  amendment  allows  ample  tune  for 
this  company  to  complete  its  plan  of 
mutualization.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
this  amendment,  but  I  believe  this  is  the 
last  time  such  an  extension  should  be 
enacted. 

The  next  amendment  added  by  the 
other  bO'fy  provides  for  reduced  tariffs 
in  the  ca.se  of  Cashmere  goat  hair.  The 
existing  rates  of  duty  on  Cashmere  goat 
hair  are  the  rates  originally  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1930.  The  proposed  rates 
are  the  same  as  those  which  were  in  ef- 
fect pursuant  to  the  bilateral  trade 
a^'rpemer.t  with  Iran  until  the  recent 
terminat.on  of  that  agreement.  There 
is  no  known  commercial  production  of 
ca.-^hmere  hair  in  the  Umted  States. 
P^arthermore.  it  does  not  appear  that  im- 
ported c;;.^shmere  is  closely  competitive 
with  domestic  sheep's  wool  and  mohair. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  reduced  tar- 
iffs will  apply  regardless  of  the  country 
in  which  :he  cashmere  hair  is  produced. 

The  las:  amendment  is  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  tLe  orumal  House  bill.  It  pro- 
vides relief  for  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Composition  Roofers.  Damp  &  Water- 
proof Workers  Association.  Local  Union 
No  8.  by  treating  the  fund  as  a  qualified 
employees'  trust  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Codr  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1.  1957  and  ending  November  24.  1958, 
the  date  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  that  this  fund  qualified  for 
tax-exempt  status.  This  amendment  is 
similar  m  purpose  to  H.R.  1545  which 
was  spon.-ored  by  my  colleague  on  the 
committer,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J 
Keoch,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H  R.  1877  as  it  pji.'^.sed  the  House 
provided  for  the  retroactive  qualifica- 
tion unde;-  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
a  pension  fund  designated  as  the  Plumb- 
ers Union  Local  No.  12  Pension  F\jnd. 
The  Senate  in  acting  on  this  legislation 
amended  the  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
qualifying  problems  concerning  another 
union  pension  fund.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  added  two  other  amendments  not 
pertaining  to  pension  funds. 

The  first  of  these  amendment-s  would 
continue  for  2  years — 1960  and  1961 — 
the  provi.sion  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959  which 


permitted  certain  stock  life  insurance 
companies  to  deduct  amounts  expended 
in  redeemuig  stock  from  shareholders 
pursuant  to  a  plan  of  mutualization. 
The  extension  of  this  privilege  for  2  years 
is  required  by  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
mutualized  company  was  unable  to  com- 
plete its  plan  of  mutualization  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  1959  act 

The  second  Senate  amendment  not 
pertaining  to  pension  funds  provides  for 
reduced  tariffs  in  the  case  of  imports  of 
Cashmere  goat  hair.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  commercial 
production  of  cashmere  in  the  United 
States.  The  reduced  tariffs  provided  un- 
der the  Senate  amendment  would  be  the 
same  as  those  that  were  in  effect  under 
the  trade  agreement  with  Iran  until  that 
agreement  was  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
House  should  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


AMENDING  SECTION  4  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OF  1946 

Mr  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6094)  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  "That  subaectlon  (f).  of  section  4.  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  DSC. 
1023(f)),  U  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  Its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act. 
there  tu-e  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sxims  as  may  be  necessary."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa.s  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  80) 

Anderson,  111.     Penton  Landrum 

Avery  Flynt  Lo.ser 

Bailey  Pogarty  McVey 

Barrett  Orant  Mardonald 

Bass.  N.H  Gray  Madden 

Carey  Green.  Oreg.        Mason 

Cederberg  Hansen  Michel 

Celler  Hardy  Moulder 

Coad  HoUneld  Norrell 

Cooley  Hosmer  OKonskl 

Gorman  Jensen  Pillion 

Curtis.  Mass.       Jones.  Ala.  Powell 

Durno  Kearns  Roberts 

Ell.sworth  Kllbum  Roosevelt 

E'^'lns  Kyi  St  Qermam 


1961 

Shelley 
Shrlver 
Smith.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
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Thompson.  La.    Wels 
Tliompson,  N.J.  Williams 
Tuck 
Walter 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION— J.  EDWARD 
ROUSH  AGAINST  GEORGE  O. 
CHAMBERS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  339  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  concluded  its  investigation, 
including  a  recount  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the 
election  of  November  8.  1960.  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  1;  and 

Whereas  such  Investigation  and  recount 
reveals  that  J.  Edward  Roush  received  a  m.i- 
Jorlty  of  the  votes  cast  in  said  district  for 
Representative  in  Congress:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  J  Edward  Roush  was  duly 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  and  Is  entitled  to 
a  seat  therein. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3  this  House 
by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1 
directed  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  investigate  the  election 
of  US.  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  on 
November  8,  1960. 

House  Resolution  1  further  provided 
that  neither  of  the  principals,  that  is, 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Roush  or  Mr.  George  O. 
Chambers,  should  be  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation  and  the  de- 
termination by  the  House  as  to  who  was 
duly  elected  and  entitled  to  be  seated  as 
a  Meml>er. 

Your  Elections  Subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed on  February  15.  1961.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1961,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  public  hearing,  at  which  time 
both  the  principals  and  their  attorneys 
testified.  The  subcommittee  decided  at 
that  meeting  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  case  would  necessitate  a 
complete  recount  of  all  ballots  cast  for 
Congressman  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  on  November  8,  1960. 

Within  a  few  days,  in  fact,  within  less 
time  than  1  week,  after  this  decision  of 
the  subcommittee,  several  members  of 
the  committee,  the  committee  clerk  and 
counsel,  plus  12  auditors  and  1  certified 
public  accountant  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  were  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  beginning  the  investi- 
gation and  recount. 

The  work  in  Indiana  consumed  2  full 
weeks.  I  was  there  throughout  the  in- 
vestigation, and  generally  there  were  one 
or  more  committee  members  there  from 
each  of  the  parties. 

In  Indiana  during  our  work  there  we 
separated  all  good  ballou^  from  the  ques- 
tionable ballots.  The  ballots  aix)ut 
which  there  was  no  question  under  the 


law  of  Indiana,  in  other  words,  those  that 
were  recognized  as  good,  were  left  in 
Indiana  after  we  had  inspected  them  and 
checked  them  and  made  records  for 
whom  these  ballots  had  been  cast.  All 
irregular  or  questionable  ballots  under 
the  Indiana  election  laws,  were  brought 
to  Washington  for  inspection  by  the  full 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  that,  all  absentee  bal- 
lots whether  they  were  good,  bad  or 
questionable,  and  related  papers  were 
also  brought  back  to  Washington  for 
inspection  and  final  determination  by 
the  full  subcommittee.  We  found  nu- 
merous irregularities  in  the  marking  of 
ballots  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  For  example,  the  law 
of  Indiana  says  that  all  ballots  shall  be 
marked  with  a  blue  pencil.  Many  of 
the  ballots  were  not  marked  with  a  blue 
pencil.  The  law  of  Indiana  goes  fur- 
ther and  says  that  to  check  your  ballot 
or  mark  your  ballot  for  the  candidate 
you  prefer,  you  should  make  a  crossmark 
and  that  the  crossmark  must  be  made 
with  that  blue  pencil  that  the  precinct 
officials  provide  each  voter.  The  elec- 
tion laws  of  Indiana  say  furthermore. 
for  illustration,  that  a  checkmark — a 
checkmark  if  you  use  that  rather  than 
a  crossmark — makes  the  ballot  void. 
Nevertheless,  some  precinct  officials  and 
some  county  election  boards  throughout 
the  district — and  they  varied  in  what 
they  did  in  this  regard — accepted  as 
good  those  ballots  marked  with  a  check- 
mark. Some  accepted  those  ballots  as 
good  and  valid  that  were  marked  with  a 
crossmark  when  the  crossmark  was  not 
made  with  a  blue  pencil,  or  when  the 
crossmark  was  not  made  within  the 
party  circle,  or  not  made  within  the 
individual  candidate's  square  on  the 
ticket.  Some  cro.ssmarks  were  outside 
of  the  circle  or  square,  and  in  that  case 
under  the  law  of  Indiana,  the  ballot  had 
been  held  void  by  the  courts. 

Some  other  precinct  officials  and  some 
other  county  election  boards  did  not  ac- 
cept as  valid  this  type  of  ballots  that  I 
have  cited  to  you  for  illustration.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  complete  lack 
of  uniformity  in  marking  and  in  the 
counting  of  ballots  in  this  district 
Therefore,  we  found  it  was  imperative 
to  adopt  ground  rules  or  a  general  policy 
in  deciding  which  ballots  were  good  and 
which  ballots  would  be  determined  as 
bad.  Your  committee  applied  these 
same  rules  throughout  the  district. 
Briefly,  let  me  say  we  probably  were 
liberal  in  declaring  ballots  valid  rather 
than  void,  and  there  are  plenty  of  prece- 
dents in  this  House  for  this  policy  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  sound  theory 
that  a  voter  should  not  be  disenfran- 
chised for  some  technical  error  or  for 
some  mere  inadvertence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  intention  of  the  voter — and 
I  emphasize  that  phrase  because  it  is 
used  throughout  the  decisions  or  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  contested  election  cases.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  voter  was  usually  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  passing  upon  these 
questionable  ballots  by  your  committee. 
This  is  a  basic  principle  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  many  courts  in  many  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives for  a  long  period  of  years.  So  if 
the  ballot  indicated  an  honest  effort, 
if  it  showed  on  ius  face  the  voter  was 
trj'ing  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the 
voter's  intention  could  be  clearly  de- 
termined and  ascertained  by  the  sub- 
committee, then  that  voters  ballot  was 
accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps,  I  should  say 
just  a  few  additional  words  about  the 
method  or  the  procedure  used  by  the 
committee,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  much  more  time. 

When  we  brought  these  questionable 
ballots  to  Washington  we  brought  sev- 
eral of  these  auditors  with  us  to  work 
with  our  regular  committee  staff.  These 
gentlemen  divided  all  the  ballots  that 
were  brought  back  into  certain  catego- 
ries, dependent  upon  what  the  irregular- 
ity or  error  might  be  with  reference  to 
each  particular  ballot.  They  were  sepa- 
rated, put  into  groups,  sealed  in  enve- 
lopes, and  kept  under  lock  and  key  until 
brought  out  package  by  package,  group 
by  group,  or  category  by  category,  and 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  committee 
and  handed  to  us  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

P'or  example,  category  6  consisted — 
as  an  illustration  purely — of  180  ballots 
all  marked  with  a  checkmark,  or  all 
marked  with  a  cross  not  within  the  cir- 
cle, or  some  other  type  of  irregularity 
under  Indiana  law.  Of  course,  we  had 
several  other  types  of  Lrrcgularities  un- 
der the  Indiana  laws.  But  when  the 
committee  members  were  handed  this 
group  of  ballots  we  would  look  at  as 
many  as  we  liked.  We  would  always 
look  at  some  of  those  ballots  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  understood  the 
irregularity  as  explained  to  us  by  the 
staff,  and  to  satisfy  our  own  minds  m 
every  particular  regarding  them,  al- 
though we  did  not  go  through  the  entire 
group  and  inspect  them  and  determine 
for  whom  they  were  cast.  We  avoided 
that.  We  did  not  want  to  know,  and  I 
can  conscientiously  say  that  I  believe 
every  member  of  that  subcommittee  did 
not  have  any  desire  to  determine  for 
whom  these  ballots  were  cast  as  we 
passed  upon  these  various  irregular 
groups.  Then  if  we  were  .satisfied  about 
the  irregularity  shown  to  us  by  the  staff 
and  what  we  liad  observed  with  our  own 
eye.<=.  we  would  vote  to  accept  or  reject 
that  particular  group  of  ballots  without 
knowing  for  whom  they  had  been  cast. 
Then  they  were  resealed  and  the  pack- 
ages signed  by  me  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  They 
then  remained  under  seal.  lock,  and  key 
until  the  day  when  they  were  separated 
as  to  the  respective  candidates  and 
counted. 

Then,  at  the  final  meeting  these  enve- 
lopes that  had  been  sealed  after  we  had 
determined  their  validity  or  mvalidity 
were  brought  out  and  the  votes  tallied 
for  the  respective  candidates  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  committer  there  in  the  com- 
mittee room.  Each  ballot  was  doubly 
checked  and  doubly  counted  by  two 
teams  consisting  of  three  people,  two 
staff  members,  and  one  member  of  the 
committee.  When  we  had  done  this  and 
satisfied  ourselves  that  we  had  arrived 
at  the  proper  conclusion,  and  the  results 
wpre  honestly  and  conscieniiously  ar- 
rived at,  the  tally  showed  that  Mr.  Roush 
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had  received  99  more  valid  votes  than 
Mr.  Chambers.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  unanimously  adopted 
the  report  and  unanunously  recommends 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  339. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to 
sincerely  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  AsiimorkI  and  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions for  the  diligent  work  and  hard 
work,  and  the  sincere  way  m  which  they 
approached  this  very  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant problem  I  would  al.so  like  to 
express  our  appreciaUon  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  sta.^,  the  legal  section 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  Reference 
Service,  the  professional  staff  of  audi- 
tors and  accountants  loaned  to  us  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  others 
who  worked  on  this  problem.  There  is 
an  understandable  difference  in  the  well- 
founded  opinion  by  many  Members  of 
the  House  on  the  question  of  the  ob- 
servance of  State  election  laws  as  com- 
pared with  precedents  wluch  have  been 
established  in  the  Hou.se.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, each  House  of  the  Congress  is  given 
'  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
seating  of  its  Members  when  a  question 
IS  raised.  This  responsibility  has  been 
under  House  rules  given  to  our  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

There  is  another  question  which  is 
disturbing  some  of  us.  and  that  is  the 
possible  overlap  of  jurisdiction  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  each  2  years 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  campaign 
expenditures  Many  of  us  believe  that 
the  special  committee  in  this  past  86tl"i 
Congress  went  too  far  and  went  beyond 
its  proper  jurisdiction  in  the  actions 
recommended  by  its  chairman  on  Janu- 
\     ary  3  of  this  year 

j        Mr   Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  .should 
seriously  consider  when   the  i-ext  com- 
mittee   of    that    kind    is   appointed,    be- 
cause the  organization  of  the  House  may 
well  be  determ.ined  by  a  very  close  ma- 
jority or  even  a  disput-ed  majority  of  the 
House  at  some  time  m  the  future.    Thus 
'    the  Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
'    atives  should  very  carefully  examine  the 
jurisdiction  of  anv  special  committee  to 
I    be  appointed  in  the  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  campaign  expendi- 
I    tures. 

;        Mr.  ASHMORE.     Mr   Speaker.  I  yield 
I    such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
'    tleman  from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Chelf  : 
I        Mr    CHELF.     Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  un- 
I    derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  a  while 
ago  that  this  is  a  unanimou.s  report? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.     Yes. 
Mr.  CHELF      By  the  subcommittee'' 
Mr    ASHMORE.     Yes,  and  by  the  full 
comm^ittee  also. 

Mr.    CHELF      In    the    subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  it  is  unanimous? 
'        Mr.  ASHMORE.     That  is  rmht. 

Mr.  CHELF.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASPTMORE.     Mr    Speaker,  I  yield 
,    5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    House    Administration,    the 
I    gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson  1. 
Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  express  appreciation  for  the 


splendid  -vork  done  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Electu  ns  in  the  matter  now  before  us. 

Without  doubt  and  without  qualifica- 
tion, I  have  never  known  a  more  thor- 
ough investigation  of  an  election  contest 
case  It  has  been  conducted  m  a  most 
.judicious  manner.  This  means  it  has,  in 
all  respects,  been  conducted  objectively, 
impartially,  and  I  believe  wholly  without 
regard  to  personality  or  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter  of  this  nature 
is.  of  course,  sensitive  and  .serious.  It 
is  not  only  serious  for  the  individuals 
directly  involved,  but  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  electors  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. This  is  as  it  should  be  The 
matter  of  sufferage  is  fundamental  in 
our  system  of  government.  I  testify  that 
the  subcommittee  bore  this  fact  in  mind 
at  all  times  during  the  course  of  their 
investigation.  With  this  in  mind,  I  know 
that  a  most  conscientious  job  was  done 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  familiar 
with  these  efforts  will.  I  am  sure,  join 
me  in  assuring  our  colleagues  that  the 
subcommittee,  chairmaned  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
AsHMORE  has  performed  most  creditably 
and  sincerely  a  rather  difficult  task.  It 
is  also  appropriate  to  include  in  our 
appreciation  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Mr.  Julian 
Langston,  staff  head  of  the  committee, 
has  spent  long  and  arduous  hours  in 
coordinat  ng  all  efforts.  Mr.  Sam  Still, 
on  loan  from  the  Legal  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  rendered  most  es- 
sential expert  legal  advices.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  furnished  the 
committee  invaluable  assistance  by  the 
assignment  of  13  auditors  and  account- 
ants headed  by  Mr.  Sidney  F.  Hecker. 
To  all  the.se  gentlemen  we  express  our 
thanks  and  commendation. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CHELF  I  would  like  to  join  ^he 
gentlemari  from  Texas  in  commendation 
of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  they  have  done  a  fair  and  hon- 
est and  reasonable  job:  a  clean  job.  A 
very  difScult  assignment  it  was.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  there  was  no  criticism 
by  anybody,  from  any  newspapers  or 
periodicals  or  radio,  convinces  me  and 
should  convince  the  country  that  there 
was  no  partisanship  in  it.  I  am  very 
grateful  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  this 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee for  their  fine  undertaking,  and 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  commend- 
ing both  .sides  of  this  aisle.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  why  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,   *ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURLESON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  Indiana. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  In  the  mi- 
nority views  I  find  that  certain  ballots 
were  counted  which  were  not  initialed 
by  the  clerk  of  that  county.  Now.  of 
course,  the  Indiana  election  laws  require 


that  in  order  for  a  ballot  to  be  valid,  it 
must  have  the  initials  of  that  county 
clerk;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  followed 
precedent  after  precedent  of  the  House 
that  these  precedents  may,  can.  and  do. 
historically  outweigh  the  preponderance 
of  the  State  law.  The  precedents  of  the 
House  have  always  prevailed  That  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  State  law  is 
ignored  but  that  reasonableness  and 
commonsense,  melded  with  the  two.  the 
State  law  and  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  has  been  exercised  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  answered  my  question. 
Did  you  count  the  ballots  that  were  not 
properly  initialed  by  the  county  clerks 
of  the  resp>ective  counties? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
puts  It  that  way.  the  answer  is  definitely 
"no." 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Every  bal- 
lot counted  was  properly  initialed  by  the 
county  clerk  of  that  respective  county? 

Mr  BURLESON.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  the  answer  is  "yes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  "ield 
my.self  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  22  of  the  report,  the  .second 
paragraph  from  the  top,  he  will  find 
this  language: 

Resolved.  That  the  placing  of  the  county 
clerk's  signature  on  the  back  of  the  absentee 
ballot  and  the  placing  of  the  Inltlala  of  the 
precinct  clerka  on  the  back  of  the  regular 
ballot  be  declared  directory  rather  than 
mandatory  Provided,  however.  That  on  the 
back  of  an  absentee  ballot  there  must  ap- 
pear at  least  the  Initials  of  the  county  clerk 
(Which  may  be  made  by  one  of  his  assist- 
ants) :  And  further  provided.  That  the 
clerk's  seal  must  be  affixed  to  each  absentee 
ballot. 

That  was  one  of  the  ground  rules  that 
we  set  up.  which  applied  to  all  cases. 

Mr.  ■WILSON  of  Indiana.  Then,  do 
you  say  that  those  rules  were  followed 
without  exception? 

Mr,  ASHMORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  'WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
I  should  at  this  time  make  just  a  very 
brief  observation,  because  it  is  certainly 
pertinent  in  view  of  the  discussion  just 
had.  I  expect  to  get  time  a  httle  later 
on,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  recount  should  never 
have  been  ordered  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  apparent  to  anybody  who 
will  look  at  the  record  and  see  this  tre- 
mendous file  of  statistics  that  what  has 
happened  here  is  that  the  judgment  of 
the  people  in  Indiana,  in  charge  of  our 
elections,  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  de- 
termination here  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  is  so  made, 
in  complete  derogation  of  the  certificates 
and  the  action  of  the  election  authori- 
ties and  the  elected  officials  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,     So.  for  that  reason,  before 
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It  is  too  much  misunderstood,  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned — and  I  believed  this  from 
the  beginning — there  was  no  justification 
wliat-soever  for  indulging  in  this  recount. 

Mr,  SCHENCK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Lipscomb],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  cliairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  Mr.  AsHMOREj.  He  at  all  times 
during  the  investigation  and  study  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  fair  and  orderly 
manner.  He  was  dedicated  to  this  re- 
count. Also,  the  majority  and  minority 
members  on  the  subcommittee  contrib- 
uted many  hours  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Congre.ss  in  gom.^  through  this  en- 
tire recount.  Nevertheless,  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  feel  that 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  this  matter 
which  must,  we  believe,  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We.  therefore,  submitted 
additional  views,  which  are  included  in 
the  report  on  House  Resolution  1 . 

Some  450.000  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  have  been 
denied  representation  in  this  body  for 
over  5  months  On  November  8,  1960, 
almost  215,000  person*;  went  to  the  polls 
in  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana,  and 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice  for  Congress,  Over  1,200 
local  precinct  officials,  judges,  and  clerks, 
many  of  whom  had  served  for  years,  pro- 
ceeded to  count  the  ballots  and  their 
findings  were  certified  to  the  various 
county  election  boards  who  in  turn  certi- 
fied the  results  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana. 

In  certificates  of  election  dated  De- 
cember 5.  1960,  and  January  2.  1961.  both 
of  which  documents  were  forwarded  to 
th»;  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  secretary  of  state  of  In- 
diana, the  secretary  of  state  certified 
the  election  of  11  Representatives  to 
Congress  from  that  State,  naming  each 
Representative. 

These  were  the  same  certifications 
pursuant  to  which  10  Members  from 
Indiana,  3  Democrats  and  7  Republicans, 
were  administered  the  oath  of  office  and 
sworn  in  as  Members  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Only  George  Chambers  was  sin- 
gled out  to  stand  aside. 

We  believe  that  pursuant  to  the  certi- 
fications of  election  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana, George  Chambers  should  have 
been  administered  the  oath  of  office  and 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January-  3.  1961.  to 
have  enabled  the  Fifth  District  of  Indi- 
ana to  have  repre.-ientation  in  the 
House  during  the  course  of  this  recount 
and  investigation. 

We  believe  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  this  p>osition. 


Notwithstanding  the  precedents, 
which  are  di.scus.sed  in  the  additional 
views,  the  House  on  January  3,  1961, 
without  debate  or  explanation  adopted 
Hou.se  Resolution  1,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  nuUifying  the  certification  of  Mr, 
Chambers  and  denying  him  a  seat. 

We  have  examined  the  original  elec- 
tion returns  as  filed  for  each  county  by 
the  clerks  of  the  circuit  court  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Indiana  and  have  ex- 
amined the  corrections  made  by  those 
clerks  within  the  10-day  statutory  pe- 
riod allowed  for  corrections  under  In- 
diana law  following  the  election.  The 
original  returns  and  the  legally  filed 
corrections  showed  that  George  Cham- 
bers at  all  times  had  a  majority. 

After  the  time  had  expired  under  In- 
diana law  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
an  error  was  found  on  a  tally  sheet  in 
one  precinct  in  Grant  County.  This 
prompted  Mr.  Roush  to  attempt  to  se- 
cure a  State  recount  which  was  denied 
since  there  is  no  provision  of  Indiana 
law  authorizing  a  State  recount  for  a 
legislative  office.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Special  Hou.se  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures. 

The  Si>ecial  Campaign  Expenditures 
Committee  sent  two  investigators  to  In- 
diana who  verified  that  an  error  existed 
in  one  precinct  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
count of  31  absentee  ballots  in  that  pre- 
cinct. As  a  result  of  the  recount,  Mr. 
Rou.sh  was  con.'^idered  to  have  lost  4 
votes  and  Mr.  Chambers  11  votes  and 
these  changes,  according  to  the  special 
committee,  would  have  given  Mr  Roush 
a  2-vote  majority. 

However,  this  same  special  campaign 
expenditures  committee  refused  to  take 
into  consideration  an  error  found  in 
Jay  County  which  would  still  have  left 
Mr.  Chambers  with  a  three-vote  major- 
ity. A  certificate  of  this  error  under 
the  official  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Jay  County,  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  1960,  was  received  m  evidence 
by  the  special  committee. 

The  special  campaign  expenditures 
committee  chose  to  ignore  the  vital  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  Repre.sentati\e- 
elect  and  the  circuit  court  clerk  but  a.c- 
cepted  that  of  their  own  investigators 

Apparently  as  a  direct  result  of  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  investigation  a 
certificate  of  error  was  issued  and  filed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Grant 
County,  citing  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  special  campaign  expendi- 
tures committee.  This  certification,  if 
within  legal  requirements,  would  indi- 
cate Mr.  Roush  had  a  majority  of  two 
votes,  but  this  result  of  cour.so  wa."=  ba.^ed 
on  the  special  committee's  recount  of 
absentee  ballots  in  one  precinct  in  Grant 
County  and  its  refusal  to  consider  the 
error  in  Jay  County  which  would  have 
left  Mr.  Chambers  with  a  three-vote 
majority. 

We  believe  it  did  not  meet  legal  le- 
quirements. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Indiana  officials  in  certify- 
ing to  the  election  of  Mr.  Chambers  as 
reflected  in  the  official  returns  shov.ld 
not  have  been  questioned.  One  certifi- 
cation, dated  November  16.  1960,  to  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  was  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Secretan--  of  State    and  the  t'vo 


later  certificates,  referred  to  previousb'. 
dated  December  5,  1960,  and  January  2. 
1961  were  by  a  Republican  Secretar>-  of 
State,  the  office  having  changed  hands 
follov.ing  the  election,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember 1960. 

However,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr  Ralph  R  Roberts, 
prepared,  at  public  expense,  an  official- 
appearing  document  setting  forth  an 
alleged  compilation  of  the  votes  from 
the  different  counties  m  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana,  which 
compilation  purported  to  certify  that  of 
the  total  votes  cast  Mr.  Roush  had  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  87th  Congress 
by  two  votes,  but  this  document,  atam. 
took  cognizance  only  of  the  claims  made 
by  the  special  campaign  expenditures 
committee  and  the  subsequent  certifi- 
cation by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Grant 
County,  totally  ignoring  the  five-vote 
error  in  Jay  County  which  would  have 
given  Mr.  Chambers  a  three-vote 
majority. 

According  to  Mr,  Roberts,  this  pseudo- 
certification  was  requested  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  on 
campaign  expenditures.  It  is  not  clear 
to  whom  copies  of  this  document  were 
circtilated  but  none  to  our  knowledge 
were  circulated  to  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Even  had  Mr.  Roberts  possessed  clear- 
cut  authority  to  issue  such  a  document. 
it  wa,-  misleading,  and  in  fact  purported 
to  indicate  a  different  election  outcome 
than  that  certified  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana which  Mr  Roberts  himself  ac- 
knowledged in  preparing  the  official  roll 
for  the  87th  Congress,  The  document 
may  well  have  been  instrumental  m 
denying  Mr,  Chambers  his  prima  facie 
right  to  a  seat. 

The  persons  authorized  by  Federal 
and  State  law  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
election  were  the  elected  officials  of  In- 
diana, the  Governor  and  the  secretary 
of  state. 

We  of  the  minority  of  this  subcom- 
mittee view  with  concern  the  method 
which  was  employed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  in  issuing  this  document  de- 
signed to  cast  doubt  on  the  right  of  a 
properly  certified  Member-elect  to  a 
seat  in  this  body  This  was  contrary 
to  the  procedures  we  believe  should  be 
followed  under  which  properl\-  certified 
Members-elect  are  accorded  a  seat  in 
the  House,  with  questions  pertaining  to 
contested  elections  being  referred  t-o  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER  I  want  to  confirm 
what  the  gentleman  said  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  special  elections  .sub- 
committee on  campaign  expenditures. 
Our  subcommittee  would  autiiorize,  so 
far  as  I  know,  any  action  by  the  chair- 
man consistent  with  the  action  taken, 
that  is,  the  issuance  of  this  bogus  cer- 
tificate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your 
statement  that  the  Republican  Members 
were  not  circulated  this  certificate,  I 
wish  to  inform  the  gentleman  and  the 
House  that  the  ranking  Member  was  not 
even  advised  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
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certificate,  let  alone  was  he  circulated 
a  copy  of  it. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Since  1811  there  has  been  a  Federal 
contest  statute  setting  up  a  mode  for 
determining  contests  for  a  seat  where 
there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  count. 
This  committee  has  repeatedly  said  that 
it  will  not  set  itself  up  as  a  mere  count- 
ing board.  Under  the  contest  statute 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  could  have  been 
$4,000.  whereas  the  cost  of  the  Rouih- 
Chambers  contested  election  investiga- 
tion, while  not  known  exactly,  we  believe 
could  easily  amount  to  $100,000  or  more. 
It  has  also  extended  over  a  5-month  pe- 
riod, involving  considerable  time  of  the 
10  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

To  avoid  such  a  situation,  and  one 
which  could  be  very  serious  should  it 
occur  in  more  than  one  district  in  a 
single  State  or  even  in  several  States,  we 
believe  serious  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  Federal  legislation 
to  require  the  various  States  to  establish 
adequate  procedures  for  contested  elec- 
tion situations  such  as  this.  Such  legis- 
lation possibly  could  specify  that  State 
contested  election  procedures  be  ex- 
hausted prior  to  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  election.  If  thfs  were  done  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  then 
seemingly  be  bound  by  the  precedents, 
long  established,  that  a  Member  having 
a  certificate  that  he  was  duly  elected  be 
seated  and  any  question  concerning  his 
final  right  be  referred. 

Deep  concern  most  be  expressed  over 
the  manner  in  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  disfranchised  in  this 
election,  and  we  believe  that  a  general 
review,  and  clarification  if  necessary,  of 
all  State  laws  pertaining  to  and  affecting 
the  rights  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  vote  would  be  in  order,  to  the 
end  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  given  their  fullest  opportunity  to 
vote,  unaffected  by  arbitrary  action  on 
the  part  of  local  and  State  authorities, 
as,  for  example,  along  the  lines  as  was 
revealed  by  this  investigation. 

Again  m  our  opinion,  the  Roush- 
Chambers  contested  election,  while  it 
was  a  long  and  sometimes  arduous  task, 
was  directed  in  a  thorough  and  fair 
manner  by  Chamnan  Ashmore. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  very  dis- 
turbing elements  to  the  case  which  we 
felt  compelled  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  this  time  in  the  interest 
of  a-s-surmg  that  all  qualified  persons  are 
given  the  right  to  vote  and.  equally,  their 
right  to  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  hope  that  the 
House,  its  officials,  and  the  States  may 
be  guided  in  the  future  by  the  experi- 
ences and  findings  of  the  subcommittee 
during  the  course  of  this  investigation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  George  O.  Chambers  for 
his  exemplai-y  conduct  durmg  this  in- 
vestigation and  study. 

His  position  is  showTi  in  the  following 
statement  which  he  has  released  to  the 
press : 

ST.^TEMI:.vT  or  George  O    Chambers,  Fitth 

INDWNA  District 
The    L=;sue    as    to    wh.o    should    represent 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana  has  at  long  last 
been  decided.     Although  we  ail  regret  that 


a  situation  such  as  this  could  occur  and 
leave  some  450,000  taxpaylng  American  citi- 
zens without  a  voice  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  can  all  be  thankful  for  one 
thing — It  can  happen  here.  We  still  have 
a  two-party  system. 

While  the  decision  of  the  Congress, 
through  Its  House  committees,  is  not  to  my 
liking  nor  to  that  of  my  friends  and  sup- 
porters, I  do  not  accept  the  decision  in  this 
matter  as  a  defeat,  either  per-'sonally  or  of 
tho.>;e  who  worked  so  sincerely  in  the  Novem- 
ber election;  for  whose  help,  I  again  express 
my  heartfelt  appreciation.  Neither  do  I  con- 
sider this  the  end  of  our  endeavors,  and  I 
call  upon  you  to  consider  this  the  begin- 
ning of  a  drive  for  our  principles  and  pur- 
poses In  1962.  with  a  determination  that  our 
Influence  not  be  limited  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict but  be  extended  to  all  areas  of  Influence 
to  the  end  that  1962  will  speak  In  terms  of 
majorities  about  which  there  will  be  and 
can  be  no  question. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  unjustly  criticize 
those  who  have  participated  in  the  extension 
of  the  campaign  from  November  8.  19G0. 
up  to  this  time  by  making  strong  or  abusive 
charges,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  have 
had  sympathy  for  my  position  In  this  mat- 
ter will  not  formulate  such  thoughts  In  their 
own  minds.  No  one  knows  better  than  I 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  bitter  In  times  of  ad- 
versity; but  I  know  equally  as  well  that 
bitterness  never  cultivated  a  desire  to  do 
better  the  next  time.  Bitter  words  never  at- 
tract much  support.  Therefore,  rather  than 
become  bogged  down  In  despair  and  saying 
"what's  the  use,"  I  urge  you  now  to  make 
yoxir  pledge  for  a  determined  drive  for  our 
principles  in  the  years  ahead. 

Now  that  the  decision  is  made,  Mrs. 
Chambers  and  I  plan  to  return  to  Ander- 
son In  a  few  days  where  I  shall  resume  the 
practice  of  law  In  my  home  city  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  carried  on  In  my  ab- 
sence, my  associates,  William  Byer  and 
Charles  Gaus.  I  shall  also  continue  my  in- 
terest In  politics  and  my  concern  for  the 
legislation  we  may  expect  from  the  87th 
Congress. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
those  who  formulated  the  laws  In  Indiana 
and,  particularly,  my  colleague  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  my  opponent  In  the  realm 
of  politics,  John  R.  Walsh,  for  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  law  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana, 
without  the  biased  influence  of  political 
bigotry. 

Also.  I  wish  to  commend  and  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions, particularly  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Representative  Robert  T.  Ash- 
more,  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  to  the 
subcommittee  staff,  for  the  equitable  man- 
ner  In    which    the   recount   was   conducted. 

During  these  past  months,  the  guidance 
and  help  extended  to  me  and  to  the  Fifth 
District  by  Representative  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK,  minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  his 
staff,  have  been  such  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
the  proper  words  with  which  to  adequately 
express  my  gratitude  and  admiration.  With- 
out Charley's  assistance.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  Fifth  District  would  have  had  an  offi- 
cial champion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  my  personal  position  here  would 
have  been  Intolerable  and  without  purpose. 

Throughout  this  situation,  the  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  press  have  extended  every 
courtesy  to  me  and  Mrs.  Brown,  my  secre- 
tary, for  which  I  am  most  appreciative.  We 
hold  them  In  high  esteem  for  their  friendly 
attitude,  courtesy,  and  the  fair  manner  In 
which  they  have  presented  the  facts  of  this 
matter  through  various  news  media  to  the 
public. 

I  am  grateful  especially  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  given  to  me  by  the  people 
of  the  district,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 
The  assistance  from  the  distflct,  a»  well  as 


the  help,  cooperation  and  office  materials 
furnished  by  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  here  on  Capitol  HIU.  was  Invaluable 
and  Is  deeply  appreciated.  I  feel  I  wou!d 
be  negligent,  and  Indeed  ungrateful.  If  i 
failed  to  mention  the  loyalty  and  help  given 
to  me  and  the  district  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Brown 
during  theee  difficult  months.  Her  unswerv- 
ing support  In  this  situation  has  been  an 
encouragement  to  me.  for  In  addition  to  my 
uncertain  official  status  In  the  Congress,  I 
was  also  a  stranger  to  Washington  and  a 
newcomer  to  Capitol  Hill.  Her  experience, 
contacts,  and  working  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
gress have  proven  Invaluable.  I  appreciate 
her  standing  by  us,  despite  the  odds. 

A.S  Mr.  Roush  assumes  his  responsibilities 
as  the  Representative  from  the  Fifth  District. 
I  charge  that  his  obligations  wUI  be  doubly 
heavy  In  the  months  ahead,  for.  much  like 
President  Kennedy,  he  possesses  no  mandate 
from  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dl.',trlct.  He 
must  remember  that  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  voters  of  Indiana's  Fifth  District  hope 
they  will  not  be  saddled  with  another  spree 
of  Inflation  and  further  shackling  of  their 
endeavors  by  Increased  taxation,  an  ever- 
growing national  debt,  and  more  Federal 
controls.  He  must  remember  that  It  is  still 
the  desire  of  many  Hooslers  to  be  free  to  run 
their  own  buslnesccs;  to  educate  their  own 
children;  to  be  secure  In  their  own  homes; 
to  take  care  of  their  own  old  folks,  sick  or 
well,  and  to  be  Just  good  neighbors  assuming 
the  human  responsibilities  with  which  our 
Maker  originally  charged  us.  I  trust  and 
pray  that  Mr.  Roush  will  be  granted  the 
guidance,  the  keen  insight,  and  the  fair 
Judgment  to  enable  him  to  faithfully  carry 
out  his  duties  In  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wiih  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lipscomb]  for  his  fine 
statement  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  sub- 
mitted additional  views  with  respect  to 
House  Resolution  1  and  the  recount  of 
the  votes  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  in  the  general  election 
held  November  8.  1960.  In  order  that 
these  additional  views  of  the  minority 
may  be  identified  with  the  debate  on  the 
pending  resolution.  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  following  are  the  additional  views 
of  Glenard  p.  Lipscomb.  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  and 
John  B.  Anderson  which  are  included  in 
the  reE>ort  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1: 

We  acknowledge  and  accept  the  final  de- 
cision reached  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions and  believe  the  recount  In  the  Roush- 
Chambers  matter  was  directed  In  a  fair  and 
orderly  manner  by  Subcommittee  Chairman 
AsHMORz.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  this  case  which  we  believe  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Some  450,000  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  have  been  denied 
representation  In  this  body  for  over  5 
months.  On  November  8.  1960,  almost  215.000 
persona  went  to  the  polls  in  the  Fifth  District 
of   Indiana,   and   cast   their   ballots   for    the 
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candidate  of  their  choice  for  Congress 
Over  1.200  local  precinct  officials.  Judges  and 
clerks,  many  of  whom  had  served  for  years, 
proceeded  to  count  the  ballots  and  their 
findings  were  certified  to  the  various  county 
election  boards  who  In  turn  certified  the 
results  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana, 

In  certificates  of  election  dated  December 
5,  I960,  and  January  2.  1961,  both  of  which 
documents  were  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana. 
the  secretary  of  state  certified  the  election 
of  11  Representatives  to  Congress  from  that 
State,  naming  each  Representative. 

These  certificates  of  election  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Statx  or  Indiana.  Office  of  the  Secretary 

or  State,  Secretary  of  State 
■To  Whom  These  Presents  Come.  Greeting: 
"I.  Charles  O.  Hendricks,  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  following  named  persons  were 
elected  at  the  general  election  held  on  No- 
vember 8,  1960.  to  serve  as  U.S.  Representa- 
tives In  the  87th  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Indiana : 

"Rav  J   Madden,  First  District 
"Charles  A    Halleck,  Second   District. 
"John   Braoemas.  Third  District 
•E    Ross  Adair.  Fourth  District 
George  O.  Chiimtaers.  Fifth  District. 
Richard  L    Roudeblsh.  Sixth  District. 
"William   G    Bray,  Seventh  District. 
■  Winfield  K.  Denton.  Eighth  District. 
"Earl  Wilson,  Ninth  District 
•Ralph  Harvey.  10th  District 
■Donald  C   Bruce,  11th  District 

■  Charles  O    Hendricks. 

Secretary  oj  State." 

These  were  the  same  certifications  pursu- 
ant to  which  10  Memt>ers  from  Indiana.  3 
Democrats  and  7  Republlcaus  were  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  and  swurn  in  as 
Members  of  the  87th  Congress  Only  George 
Chambers  was  singled  out  to  stand  aside. 

We  believe  that  pursuant  to  the  certifica- 
tions of  election  by  the  SUte  of  Indiana, 
George  Chambers  should  have  been  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  and  sworn  In  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  3.  1961,  to  have  enabled  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  to  have 
representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  course  of  this  reroimt  and 
investigation 

We  believe  there  Is  ample  precedent  for 
this  position  Following  Is  set  forth  a  por- 
tion of  section  236.  Manual  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  87lh  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion  (H    Doc    459.  86th  Cong  ) ,  page  80: 

"A  certificate  of  election  In  due  form  hav- 
ing been  filed,  the  Clerk  placed  the  name  of 
the  Member-elect  on  the  roll,  although  he 
was  subsequently  advised  that  a  State  su- 
preme court  had  Issued  a  writ  restraining 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  Issuing  such 
certificate  (Jan.  3.  1949.  p.  8).  Where  the 
prima  facie  right  Is  conte.sted  the  Speaker 
declines  to  administer  the  oath  (I.  550). 
but  the  House  admits  on  his  prima  facie 
showing  and  without  regard  to  finnl  right  a 
Member-elect  from  a  recognized  constitu- 
ency whose  credentials  are  In  due  form  and 
whose  qualifications  are  unquestioned  (I. 
528-534).  If  the  status  of  the  constituency 
Is  In  doubt,  the  House  usually  defers  the 
oath  (I,  361.  386.  448.  461).  The  House  also 
may  defer  the  oath  when  a  question  of  qual- 
ifications arises  (I,  474).  but  It  may  Investi- 
gate qualifications  after  the  oath  is  taken  (I, 
166-159.  420,  462,  481).  and  after  Investi- 
gation unseat  the  Member  by  majority  vote 
(I,  428)." 

In  1933  when  a  Member  was  temporarily 
asked  to  stand  aside  Mr.  McCormack,  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"There  is  a  long  line  of  precedents  to  the 
effect    that    where    the    qualifications    of    a 


Member  are  questioned,  he  has  a  prima  facie 
right  to  be  sworn  In  and  then  have  the 
whole  question  of  disqualification  referred 
to  the  committee'"  (Congressional  Record. 
vol.  77.  p.  74). 

The  Member,  Francis  H.  Shoemaker, 
Farm-Lat)or  candidate  for  Representative  at 
large  from  Minnesota,  was  seated  and  his 
qualifications  referred. 

Again  on  January  7.  1959,  when  there  ap- 
peared some  question  as  to  the  original 
count  in  the  Brooks  Hays-Dale  Alford  case, 
Mr  McCormack,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  offered  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Al- 
ford, who  had  been  certified,  be  seated  and 
the  matter  referred.  Again  Mr.  McCormack 
advised  the  House  that  this  resolution  was 
■'In  accord  with  existing  precedents"'  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  105.  p.  14). 

Notwithstanding  these  precedents,  the 
House  on  January  3.  1961,  adopted  House 
Resolution  1.  which  had  the  effect  of  nulli- 
fying the  certification  of  Mr.  Chambers  and 
denying  him  a  seat.  When  House  Resolu- 
tion 1  was  offered  the  previous  question  was 
Immediately  moved  on  the  resolution,  and 
thus  without  debate  and  without  explana- 
tion a  vote  was  had.  The  previous  question 
was  ordered  by  a  straight  party  line  rollcall 
vote  of  252  Democrats  to  166  Republicans 
Immediately  following,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  division  vote  of  205  to  95 

Just  liow  did  this  all  come  about?  We 
have  examined  the  original  election  returns 
as  filed  for  each  county  by  the  clerks  of  the 
circuit  court  In  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  and  have  examined  the 
correction  made  by  those  clerks  within  the 
10-day  statutory  period  allowed  for  correc- 
tion under  Indiana  law  following  the  elec- 
tion. The  original  retvirns  and  the  legally 
filed  corrections  showed  that  George  O 
Chambers  at  all  times  had  a  majority 

After  the  time  had  expired  under  Indiana 
law  for  the  correction  of  errors,  an  error 
was  found  on  a  tally  sheet  In  Jefferson 
Township  In  Grant  County.  This  prompted 
Mr  Roush  to  attempt  to  secure  a  State  re- 
count which  was  denied  since  there  Is  no 
provision  of  Indiana  law  authorizing  a  State 
recount  for  a  legislative  office.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Special  House  Committee 
To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures. 

The  Special  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee sent  two  Investigators  to  Indiana  who 
verified  that  an  error  existed  in  one  precinct 
on  the  basis  of  a  recount  of  31  absentee 
ballots  In  that  precinct.  As  a  result  of  the 
recount.  Mr  Roush  was  considered  to  have 
lost  4  votes  and  Mr.  Chambers  11  votes  and 
these  changes,  according  to  the  Special  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  Committee,  would  have 
given  Mr    Roush  a  2-vote  majority. 

However,  this  same  Special  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures Committee  refused  to  take  Into 
consideration  an  error  found  In  Jay  County 
which  would  still  have  left  Mr.  Chambers 
with  a  three- vote  majority.  A  certificate  of 
this  error  under  the  official  seal  of  the  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Jay  County,  dated  No- 
vember 18.  1960,  was  received  in  evidence  by 
the  Special  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

This  Is  how  the  Special  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures Committee  disposed  of  this  vital 
evidence: 

"George  O.  Chambers  submitted  to  the 
committee  an  affidavit  dated  December  1. 
1960.  which  will  be  found  as  exhibit  N  of 
the  hearings.  In  said  affidavit  and  In  sup- 
porting data  submitted  therewith  George 
O.  Chambers  alleged  that  there  had  been  an 
error  In  tallying  the  votes  In  south  pre- 
cinct. Bearcreek  Township,  which  resulted 
In  Mr.  Chambers  receiving  five  votes  fewer 
than  the  number  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
If  this  contention  is  sound,  the  result  would 
be  to  put  Mr.  Chambers  in  the  lead  by  three 
votes.  The  staff  did  not  Investigate  Mr. 
Chambers'  allegations."  (H.  Rept  2236,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  9-10.) 


The  Special  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee thus  chose  to  Ignore  the  vital  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  Representative-elect 
and  the  circuit  court  clerk  but  accepted  that 
of  their  own  Investigators. 

Apparently  as  a  direct  result  of  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  Investigation  a  certificate 
of  error  was  Issued  and  filed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  Grant  County,"  citing  the 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  Special  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  Committee.  This  cer- 
tification, if  within  legal  requirements, 
would  Indicate  Mr.  Roush  had  a  majority 
of  two  votes,  this  result,  of  course,  based 
on  the  Special  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee's recount  of  absentee  ballots  In  one 
precinct  In  Grant  County  and  Its  refusal 
to  consider  the  error  In  Jay  County  which 
would  have  left  Mr.  Chambers  with  a  three- 
vote  majority. 

We  believe  it  did  not  meet  legal  require- 
ments for  two  reasons:  ( 1 )  It  was  not  filed 
within  the  statutory  period  of  10  days  fol- 
lowing the  election :  and  (2)  the  Special 
Campaign  Expenditures  Committee  of  the 
86th  Congress  had  no  authority, to  correct 
errors  In  votes  cast  for  Representatives  to 
the   87th   Congress. 

House  Rule  XI.  9(k)  vests  Jurisdiction 
over  contested  elections,  credentials,  and 
qualifications  of  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Rule  XI.  All  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating — 

9  •  •  •  (k)  •  •  •  to  the  election  of  the 
President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  coniested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  and 
Federal  elections  generally  •  •  •  shall  be 
referred  to  (the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration ) . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  actions 
of  the  Indiana  officials  In  certifying  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Chambers  as  reflected  in 
the  official  returns  should  not  have  been 
questioned  One  certification,  dated  No- 
vember 15.  1960.  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
was  by  a  Democratic  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  two  later  certificates,  referred  to 
previously,  dated  December  5.  1960.  and  Jan- 
uary 2.  1961.  were  by  a  Republican  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  office  having  changed  hands 
following  the  election,  on  December  1.  i960. 
However,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr,  Ralph  R  Roberts,  prepared, 
at  public  expense,  an  official-appearing  doc- 
ument setting  forth  an  alleged  compilation 
of  the  votes  from  the  different  counties  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
which  compilation  purported  to  certify  that 
of  the  total  votes  cast  Mr.  Roush  had  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  87th  Congress  by 
two  votes,  but  this  document,  again,  took 
cognizance  only  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
Special  Campaign  Expenditures  Committee 
and  the  subsequent  certification  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  Grant  (Dounty  totally  Ignor- 
ing the  five-vote  error  In  Jay  County  which 
would  have  given  Mr.  Chambers  a  three- vote 
majority. 

According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  this  pseudo- 
certlflcatlon  was  requested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. It  Is  not  clear  to  whom  copies 
of  this  document  were  circulated  but  none 
to  our  knowledge  were  circulated  to  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House. 

Even  had  Mr.  Roberts  possessed  clear-cut 
authority  to  issue  such  a  document,  it  was 
misleading,  and  In  fact  purported  to  Indi- 
cate a  different  election  outcome  than  that 
certified  by  the  State  of  Indiana  which  Mr. 
Roberts  himself  acknowledged  In  preparing 
the  official  roll  for  the  87th  Congress.  The 
document  may  well  have  been  instrumen- 
tal In  denying  Mr.  Chambers  his  prima  facie 
right  to  a  seat. 

The  persons  authorized  by  Federal  and 
State   law   to   issue  a   certificate  of   election 
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were    the    elected    officials    of    Ind'.sina,    tiie 
Governor  and  the  secretary  of  state. 

We  view  with  concern  the  method  which 
was  employed  by  the  Clerk  .f  the  House  in 
Usuir.g  this  document  designed  to  CAst  doubt 
on  the  right  of  a  proper'.y  certified  Member- 
elect  to  a  seat  in  this  b>-Kiy.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  procedures  we  believe  should  be 
followed  under  which  properly  certified 
Members-elect  are  accorded  a  seat  In  the 
House,  with  questions  pertaining  to  con- 
tested elections  being  referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  House   Administration. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  simply  conduct 
a  recount  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict as  a  recount  is  generally  understood. 
The  subcomjnittee  opened  the  bags  contain- 
ing ballots  rejected  and  not  counted  by  the 
local  elect. on  boards.  The  subcommittee 
found  a  total  of  1,663  nonabsentee  and  ab- 
sentee ballets  that  had  been  previously  re- 
jected or  Invalidated  Of  this  total  there 
were  1,046  nonabsentee  paper  ballots  and 
617  absentee  ballots. 

The  subcommittee  first  ruled  on  the  non- 
absentee  ballots  and  validated  693  ballots, 
adopting  a  most  liberal  view  and  rejecting 
the  previous  decisions  of  the  local  precinct 
boards.  For  Instance  the  subcommittee  val- 
idated ballots  not  marked  with  a  blue  pen- 
cil, ballots  not  endorsed  by  the  clerks,  and 
ballots  marked  with  check  marks  rather  than 
a  cross  fX)  mark  In  ca-ses  whore  such  ballots 
had  been  originally  rejected  by  local  election 
authorities  as  not  conforming  to  State  law. 
The  subcommittee  thus  ignored  the  de- 
cisions of  the  local  boards  with  respect  to 
the  nonabsentee  paper  ballots.  However, 
when  the  matter  of  the  validity  of  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  was  before  the  subcommittee 
the  majority  reversed  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding and  adopted  a  policy  of  accepting 
the  decisions  of  the  local  authorities,  par- 
ticularly the  decisions  of  the  county  and 
State  b<jards  of  elections. 

The  Subcommittee  on  EHectlons  evaluated 
the  validity  of  62  abfer.'ee  ballots  from 
servicemen  and  23  absentee  ballots  from 
servicemen's  dependents  (a  total  of  85  bal- 
lots i  which  had  been  rejected  In  most  in- 
stances by  county  election  boards,  some  few 
being  rejected  by  precinct  ofBclals,  on 
grounds  they  did  not  technically  comply  with 
Indiana  requirements,  as  those  requirements 
were  Interpreted,  applying  to  registration  of 
members  of  the  .frmed  Forces.  Of  these. 
8  were  opened  with  ballots  still  in  envelopes 
and  77  were  in  unopened  envelope!?.  The 
subcommittee  ruled  only  two  of  these  ballots 
valid  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
ballot*  had  been  returned  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  over  a  month  before  the 
election. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  manner  In 
which  servicemen  were  denied  their  right  to 
vote  because  of  decisions  by  the  county  and 
State  boards  of  elections  and  regret  that 
the  subcommittee,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  Just  what 
Indiana  law  specifles  In  the  way  of  regis- 
tration by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
did  not  persist  In  Its  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  law  when  the  servicemen's  ballots  were 
before  us. 

Since  1341  there  h.^s  been  a  Federal  con- 
test statute  setting  up  a  mode  for  determin- 
ing contests  for  a  seat  where  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  count.  This  committee 
has  repeatedly  said  that  it  will  not  set  It- 
self up  as  a  mere  counting  board.  Under 
the  contest  statute  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  have  been  $4,000.  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  instant  contested  election  investigation, 
while  not  known  exactly,  we  believe  could 
easily  amount  to  SIOO.OOO  or  more.  It  has 
also  exte.ided  over  a  5-month  period,  In- 
volvint<  considerable  tune  of  the  10  members 
of  the  subcommr  tee. 

Tc  avoid  such  a  situation,  and  one  which 
could  be  very  serious  should  It  occur  In  more 
than  one  district  In  a  single  State  or  even 


Ln  several  States,  we  believe  serloiis  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  Federal 
legislation  to  require  the  various  Stales  to 
establish  adequate  procedures  for  contested 
election  situations  such  as  this.  Such  legis- 
lation possibly  could  specify  that  State  con- 
tested election  procedures  be  exhausted  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  election. 
If  this  were  done  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  then  seemingly  be  bound  by  the 
precedents,  long  established,  that  a  Member 
having  a  certificate  that  he  was  duly  elected 
be  seated  and  any  question  concerning  hia 
final  right  be  referred. 

In  our  view,  deep  concern  must  be  ex- 
pressed over  the  manner  In  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  were  disfranchised  in 
the  instant  election,  and  we  believe  that  a 
general  review  and  clarification,  if  neces- 
sary, of  all  State  laws  pertaining  to  and  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  vote  would  be  In  order,  to  the  end 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  given 
their  fullest  opportunity  to  vote,  unaffected 
by  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  local  and 
State  authorities,  as  for  example,  along  the 
Lnes  &s  was  revealed  by  this  investigation. 
We  would  say  again.  In  conclusion,  that  in 
our  opinion  the  Roush -Chambers  contested 
election  matter,  while  it  was  a  long  and 
sometimes  arduous  task,  was  directed  in  a 
thorough  and  fair  manner  by  Chairman 
Ash  more. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  very  disturb- 
ing elements  to  the  case  which  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  this  time  in  the  interest  of  assuring  that 
all  qualified  persons  are  given  the  right  to 
vote  and,  equally,  their  right  to  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  hope  that  the  Hoxise,  Its  offlcials.  and  the 
States  may  be  guided  in  the  future  by  the 
experiences  tmd  findings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McFall]  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFATJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  offer  my  commendation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
AsHMORE.  of  South  Carolina,  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  Job  in  handling 
this  whole  election  recount  and  as  well 
to  commend  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  who  with  his  minority  mem- 
bers also  did  an  exceptionally  good  job. 
I  should  also  offer  my  congratulations 
and  those  of  the  entire  committee  to  the 
staff:  Mr.  Julian  Langston,  the  able  clerk 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Sam  Still,  special 
counsel  for  the  committee.  Mr.  Sidney 
Hecker  and  Tommie  Crook  who  did  such 
a  very  fine  job  in  the  auditing  of  all  of 
these  intricate  and  involved  figures.  I 
would  like  to  say  just  one  thing  In  addi- 
tion with  reference  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  previously  that  this  elec- 
tion recount  should  never  have  been  held. 

I  believe  the  results  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reached  best  substantiate  the 
action  of  the  House  in  not  seating  Mr. 
Chambers.  There  were  allegations  of  ir- 
regularities in  the  count  which  were 
substantiated  by  what  the  committee 
found  in  the  recount  of  the  vote  in  the 
district. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  2  of  the  re- 
port you  will  see  that  if  we  had  re-^ 
counted  only  the  votes  which  had  been 
counted  in  the  precincts  by  the  local  of- 
flcials that  Mr.  Roush  would  have  won  by 
some  17  votes.    The  proof  of  the  pud- 


ding, I  suppose,  is  in  the  eating.  When 
we  recounted  all  of  the  votes  in  the  pre- 
cincts, without  regard  to  any  votes  which 
were  not  counted  by  the  precinct  people, 
we  found  that  Mr.  Roush  received  17 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Chambers.  In  my 
mind,  this  is  substantial  reason  for  seat- 
ing Mr.  Roush  without  consideration  of 
any  of  the  other  actions  of  the  commit- 
tee with  reference  to  the  other  votes 
which  had  not  been  counted  in  the  pre- 
cinct. We  found  there  163  ballots  which 
had  not  been  counted  by  precinct  of- 
flcials. Tills  was.  of  course,  not  as  a  re- 
sult, in  my  opinion,  of  any  fraud,  but 
merely  mistake.  When  you  get  a  group 
of  election  offlcials  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  work  them  until  5  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and  they  count  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  ballots,  there  will 
be  mistakes.  We  found  163  additional 
ballots.  Of  these  additional  ballots  Mr. 
Roush  received  a  20-vote  majority,  which 
gave  him  a  17-vote  victory  in  the  elec- 
tion. Under  any  circumstances,  other 
actions  of  the  committee  brought  the 
total  majority  for  Mr.  Roush  to  99  votes. 
But,  I  repeat,  if  we  had  merely  recounted 
the  votes  determined  valid  by  the  local 
boards  Mr.  Rou5h  would  have  been  the 
victor  by  17  votes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck). 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
against  this  resolution.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  adopted,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  why. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  my  opinion. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  order  this  recount 
in  the  first  instance.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  just  referred  to  the 
counting  of  certain  ballots  or  the  failure 
of  the  election  boards  to  count  certain 
ballots.  That  may  have  happened;  I 
do  not  know,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  an  election  was  held  in  my  State 
last  November  8.  just  £is  others  were 
held  in  all  of  the  States  across  the 
Union.  We  have  dedicated  people  serv- 
ing on  those  election  boards.  We  have 
State  election  machinery  to  tabulate 
results  and  to  certify  as  to  who  is  elected. 
We  had  an  election  in  the  Fifth  District 
In  Indiana.  The  votes  were  counted  by 
these  people  at  the  precinct  level.  They 
were  tabulated  in  the  county  clerk's  of- 
fices throughout  the  Fifth  District. 
Those  results  were  then  sent  to  Indian- 
apolis, to  the  secretary  of  state.  All  of 
this  was  done  by  the  proper  officials  of 
my  State,  even  as  it  is  done  by  the  proper 
offlcials  of  your  State;  and  let  me  say 
right  now  you  are  dealing  with  some 
serious  business  if  you  get  this  sort  of 
thing  going,  because  you  may  be  having 
a  lot  of  recounts  in  the  future. 

After  the  election  was  held  and  the 
ballots  counted  and  tabulated  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  state  In  Indi- 
anapolis, a  certificate  of  election  was 
issued  to  George  Chambers.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  that  certificate  was  signed 
by  a  then  Democratic  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
body.  A  certificate  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  in  Washington. 
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Some  little  question  rose  about 
whether  or  not  that  certificate  was 
proper.  I  dispute  there  was  anything 
irregular  about  it.  But  subsequent  to 
that  time,  on  December  5,  the  secretary 
of  state  certified  all  11  of  us  from  In- 
diana, including  George  Chambers,  as 
having  been  elected  and  declared  elected 
by  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana.  That 
certificate  is  here,  and  that  is  the  one 
on  which  I  was  sworn  in. 

There  has  been  talk  about  phony  cer- 
tificates. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1,  talked 
about  a  phony  certificate  that  was  cir- 
culated around  here.  That  is  one  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  certificate  gotten  up  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se,  for  Mr.  Roush 
with  absolutely  no  authority. 

But  in  order  that  there  be  no  question 
about  the  original  certificate,  another 
certificate  of  election  was  issued  to 
George  Chambers  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  Governor  of  Indiana  under 
date  of  January  2.  That  certificate,  too. 
was  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

When  I  got  back  here  I  found  to  my 
utter  amazement  there  was  some  ques- 
tion raised. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this  havin,?  been  ac- 
complished as  it  was.  and  with  nothing 
to  cause  any  intervention  at  all,  a  couple 
of  staff  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  and  Elections  went  out  to 
Indiana.  They  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
out  there,  looked  at  one  precinct,  and 
refused  to  look  at  a  5-vote  mistake  in 
another  precinct.  They  came  back  here 
and  said:  We  do  not  know  who  was 
elected. 

But  we  in  Indiana  knew  who  was 
elected.  George  Chambers.  That  is  what 
the  Governor  said,  that  is  what  the  V^'o 
secretaries  of  state  said. 

The  real  question  here  is.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  override  these  detenninations  of 
a  sovereign  state  under  proper  proce- 
dures, no  allegations  of  fraud,  are  you 
going  to  put  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  the  job  of  recounting  every 
close  election  that  comes  up  from  a  dis- 
trict? 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  served  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  distin- 
guished as  he  is.  now  sitting  in  the  chair 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  and  we  never 
undertook  any  such  recounting  business. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  3entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  have  a  great  ap- 
preciation of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
about  the  origin  of  this  effort.  I  know 
he  does  not  intend  to  say  or  to  imply 
that  the  committee  investigating  this 
matter  did  so  on  iis  own  initiative  and 
instigated  and  conducted  it.  Of  course 
we  acted  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  presented,  and  with  the 
gentleman's  long  service  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Hou.se  should  work  its 
will,  that  we  may  do  anything  a  ma- 
jority wishes  to  do  So  in  this  instance 
the  majority  directed  the  committee  to 
make  the  investigation. 

I  just  want  to  get  the  record  straight. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  casting  no  re- 
fiection  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  May  I  make  a 
further  point.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  may  have  mentioned  it. 
I  think  I  am  correct,  and  I  will  stand 
corrected  if  I  should  be  incorrect.  Tak- 
ing the  ballots  which  were  counted  origi- 
nally and  which  were  reported  to  the 
House  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers,  actually  by  a  re- 
count of  the  committee  of  those  identical 
ballots,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Roush,  would  still  have  won  by  17 
votes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  now.  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  was  not  on  the  sub- 
committee. My  position  is  that  the  orig- 
inal mistake  was  made  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  it  has  put  us  in 
this  position:  What  you  are  doing,  if 
you  adopt  this  resolution,  is  to  super- 
sede the  determination  made  by  a  sov- 
ereign State,  certified  to  by  a  sovereign 
State,  with  a  recount  here  that  it  al- 
ready has  been  admitted  flies  in  the  face 
of  our  election  laws  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  wrong:  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  precedent.  Let  me  ask  you. 
my  friends,  whether  you  are  in  the  ma- 
jority or  we  are  in  the  majority,  are  ve 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  asking  a  man 
to  stand  aside  by  a  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e 
to  then  adopt  a  resolution  refusing  to 
seat  him  and  directing  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  recount  all  the 
ballots?  If  you  have  a  copy  of  those 
hearings,  you  ought  to  see  the  detail; 
long  pages  in  there.  Yes,  you  did  as 
much  counting  as  they  did  out  there 
November  8  or  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  I  hear  somebody  say  'Maybe 
more."  All  right.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated you  certainly  did  count  more, 
and  you  counted  some  800  ballots  more 
in  the  net  total  than  were  counted  in 
Indiana. 

Now,  again,  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  proposition.  You  surely  counted 
more  for  Mr.  Roush.  It  is  a  bad  prece- 
dent that  will  be  set  here  today  if  this 
resolution  is  adopted.  Let  me  ask,  how 
close  does  the  election  have  to  be  to  .justi- 
fy this  sort  of  business?  100  votes.  200 
votes,  500  votes?  You  know,  there  is 
another  thing.  It  is  costing  over 
$100,000;  it  is  not  costing  the  contestor 
a  nickel.  He  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  having  this  complete  recount. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  very  sound  prac- 
tice. I  think  in  your  State  as  in  mine, 
where  provision  is  made  for  a  recount, 
the  contestor  has  to  put  up  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  recount. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
fully  understood  the  situation  at  the 
time  the  original  resolution  was  adopted, 
that  it  would  have  been  adopted.  I  be- 
gan to  inquire  about  procedures,  and  I 
asked  all  responsible  people  in  charge 
for  time  to  debate  it.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  would  have  time  to 
explain  the  matter  and  to  let  the  mem- 
bership know  just  what  was  involved. 
I  have  had  Members  on  the  Demo(?ratic 
side  say  "Why.  we  understood  there  were 
two  certificates,  one  to  Roush  and  cne  to 


Chambers."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  only  certificates 
were  those  that  were  held  by  George 
Chambers,  all  three  of  them.  But,  I 
know  Democrat  after  Democrat  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  un- 
der the  imderstanding  that  they  both 
had  certificates.  Well,  you  can  imagine, 
after  I  understood  I  was  to  have  time, 
how  shocked  and  astounded  I  was.  that 
the  previous  question  was  ordered, 
shutting  off  debate  and  foreclosing  any 
possibility  of  an  explanation. 

Just  previous  to  this  action,  I  had 
pledged  in  presenting  Speaker  Rayburn 
to  the  House  that  in  matters  affecting 
the  security  of  our  country  there  would 
be  no  partisanship  among  us.  Well,  in 
any  event,  the  debate  was  shut  off.  I 
did  not  hke  it.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
givmg  us  a  square  deal.  I  would  like  to 
have  had  the  membership  know  just 
what  they  were  getting  into,  but  we  were 
not  given  that  opportunity.  I  do  not 
like  to  have  to  say  anything  about  it 
here  today,  but  I  would  be  less  than  hon- 
est with  my  conscience  and  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  my  responsibility  to  this  great 
legislative  body  if  I  did  not  speak  here 
the  sentiments  that  I  am  expressing, 

I  have  always  understood,  ever  since 
I  came  here,  that  if  a  man  came  here 
from  a  sovereign  State  with  a  valid  cer- 
tificate of  election,  he  would  be  sworn 
in.  Here,  the  opposite  was  done,  be- 
cause you  on  the  Democratic  side  had 
the  votes  to  do  it.  We  tried  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution in  order  to  open  the  matter  up  for 
some  consideration.  We  were  voted 
down  on  a  straight  party  vote.  All  1 
can  say  is  that  I  am  against  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  adopted.  I  say  it  is  a 
bad  day  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  is  objecimg  to 
the  fact  that  an  investigation  was  or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  3.  1961? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  gentleman  is 
not  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  House  Administration  Elections 
Subcommittee  has  conducted  this  in- 
vestigation? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
there  is  no  Member  in  this  House  in 
whom  I  have  greater  confidence.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  done  every- 
thing that  was  done  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, but  as  T  have  understood  it,  the 
subcommittee  members,  working  to- 
gether, finally  decided  on  certain  ground 
rules  and,  as  a  result,  you  have  come  up 
with  the  recommendations  which  you 
have  made  here  today.  My  criticism,  as 
I  say,  goes  to  what  I  think  is  the  heart 
of  this  whole  matter.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient justification  to  say.  "Well,  the  re- 
sult of  the  recount  by  the  rules  set  by 
the  committee  shows  Mr.  Roush  was 
elected.'  That  is  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. 
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The  real  thin^  that  is  wrong  here  is 
that  you  started  it  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
a  recount  by  people  here  without  regard 
to  State  laws,  why,  anything  could 
happen,  and  probably  would. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bcrleson!  2  minutes. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  record,  I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  nor  the  mi- 
nority leader  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  this  investiaation.  but  Members  might 
wonder  how  the  subcommittee  was  able 
to  spend  S  100.000  in  connection  with  this 
investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  paid  out  approximately  $11,500  in 
expenses  thus  far  We  have  a  few  bills 
which  have  not  yet  come  in  amounting 
to  probably  $1,000. 

I  will  go  a  bit  further  and  say  that  if 
the  salaries  of  the  13  accountants  and 
auditors,  borrowed  from  the  General 
Accounting  OC&ce.  a.s  well  as  the  counsel 
borrowed  from  the  legal  section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  were  included,  then 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  cost  would 
be  Also,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  sal- 
aries of  these  two  sentlemen.  for  which 
a  resolution  will  be  presented.  We  have 
employed  no  one  who  is  not  already  on 
the  Government  payroll,  but  borrowed 
from  other  a^^encies.  Up  to  this  point  it 
is  my  estimate  thai  the  total  cost  would 
probabl>   not  pxceed  $30,000. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BURLESON'  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  you  may 
have  borrowed  these  people  from  other 
agencies,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  had  other  things  to  do. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  argue  that 
that  is  not  chargeable.  Although  it  had 
to  be  done,  is  it  not  true  that  you  had 
big  MATS  planes  flying  back  and  forth 
from  Washington  to  Kokomo  almost 
every  day  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time'' 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Not  every  day.  The 
Elections  Subcommittee  spent  12  days  in 
Indiana  and  there  were  a  total  of  four 
round  trips  made  by  MATS  planes  be- 
tween Washington  and  Kokomo. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Pretty  regularly. 

Mr.  BLTILESON.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  what  the  gentleman  .say.,  about  the 
people  on  the  Government  payroll.  I 
merely  wish  to  clarify  the  estimated  cost 
figure  for  this  investigation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man IS  fair.     He  is  alway.s  fair. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. They  are  on  the  payroll,  anyway. 
I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  record. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Expenditures  appointed 
last  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution.  It  is  going 
to  be  my  intention  to  vote  again.st  it. 
I  do  so  largely  as  a  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  motion  was  pre- 
sented and  debate  cut  off  at  the  time 


this  matter  was  up  for  consideration 
under  House  Resolution  1.  as  has  been 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, the  minority  leader. 

The  motion  that  was  submitted,  that 
neither  Chambers  nor  Roush  should  be 
seated — and  I  want  this  point  to  be  made 
perfectly  clear — was  not  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  which  I  served.  There  was  no 
recommendation  made  by  that  subcom- 
mittee nor  was  there  any  authority  given 
to  the  chairman  by  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  directing  that  chairman 
to  present  any  such  motion.  Therefore. 
that  motion  was  the  responsibility  di- 
rectly and  solely  of  the  E>emocratic  lead- 
ership of  the  House. 

This  is  what  bothers  me  about  what 
transpired.  Obviously  our  subcommittee 
did  not  have  time  to  go  into  this  matter 
and  mc.ke  a  full  recount.  It  has  been 
correctly  stated  that  as  far  as  Roush's 
objections  are  concerned  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  went  in  and 
examined  the  contested  ballots  in  that 
one  precinct  objected  to  by  Roush  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  made  no  effort 
whatsoever  to  examine  the  objections 
made  by  Chambers.  That  was  pKjinted 
out  on  the  insistence  of  the  minority  as 
contained  on  page  10  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Campaign  Expenditures 
Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  report 
specifically  said,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  pointed  out,  that  the  only 
certification  available  to  us  was  one 
showing  that  Chambers  had  won  by  12 
votes.  The  other  certification  available 
was  one  subsequently  made  indicating 
Chamb<?rs  had  won  by  5  votes.  The  only 
certification  before  the  House  was  one 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  State. 

I  repeat  the  remark  I  made  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  our  subcom- 
mittee did  not  authorise  anyone  nor  was 
it  a  part  of  its  findings  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  anyone  else  should  have 
the  authority  to  issue  any  certificate. 
.1  think  that  clearly  shows  that  the  cer- 
tificate that  supposedly  was  issued  in 
support  of  Mr.  Rou.sh's  election  was  a 
bogus  certificate  and  it  had  no  validity 
in  fact. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  make  clear  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about  his  subcommittee.  Etoes  the 
gentleman  actually  mean  the  special  sub- 
committee appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  expenditures? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  The  gentleman  is  not 
referring  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct;  the 
Campaiijn  Expenditures  Committee. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  making  that  dis- 
tinction clear  in  reference  to  this  other 


committee,  which  has  been  made  on  so 
many  occasions  today.  I  wish  the  record 
would  also  show,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  yield  further,  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  Special  Investigating  Ex- 
penditure Committee  is  a  member  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
They  are  separate  and  distinct  and  one 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
activities  of  the  other;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  committee  was 
appointed  as  a  special  interim  commit- 
tee to  investigate  elections  immediately 
following  the  election  and  preceding  the 
convening  of  the  next  Congress,  that  is. 
the  87th  Congress.  This  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  overseeing 
expenditures  in  elections  after  every 
election. 

So  what  happened?  The  motion  was 
made  and  the  resolution  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, without  giving  the  House,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  said, 
the  slightest  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
issues,  and  debate  was  cut  off.  There 
was  no  discussion  made  by  the  chairman 
of  this  Special  Campaign  Expenditures 
Committee  that  any  such  motion  was 
made.  I  was  not  advised  that  such  a 
motion  would  be  made.  I  was  not  ad- 
vised that  the  debate  would  be  cut  off. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  have  my  pen- 
cil notes  and  remarks  which  I  was  pre- 
pared to  make  at  the  time  in  discussing 
what  I  thought  was  the  right  action  that 
should  be  taken  on  that  resolution. 
House  Resolution  1.  That  resolution, 
House  Resolution  1,  should  have  been 
voted  down.  Why?  For  the  reason  that 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  be  represented  in  this,  the  high- 
est legislative  body  in  the  entire  world, 
for  the  last  5  months,  despite  the  fact 
that  every  certificate  of  a  valid  nature 
indicated  Chambers  was  elected;  and  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  Another  reason  I 
think  it  is  wrong  is  that  there  is  no  prec- 
edent for  such  action.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  precedent  for  the  opposite 
action  and  for  nothing  else. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  and  I  was  not  on  it  at  that 
time,  the  campaign  expenditures  com- 
mittee in  the  previous  Congress,  the  86th 
Congress  had  recommended  in  the  Al- 
ford-Hays  dispute,  specifically  recom- 
mended, that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  AifordI 
stand  aside.  That  was  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee.  But  that  was 
not  the  recommendation  in  this  in.stance, 
and  despite  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives accepted  the  certification  and 
permitted  Mr.  Alford  to  sit.  Now  what 
conclusion  can  you  p>ossibly  draw  from 
that?  What  standards  are  being  used? 
Is  it  because  you  have  the  votes  and  be- 
cause you  belong  to  the  Democratic 
Party  that  you  are  entitled  to  fair  treat- 
ment and  you  are  entitled  to  be  seated, 
but  if  you  belong  to  the  party  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  minority,  that  is  the 
Republican  Party,  then  you  do  not  have 
the  right  to  be  seated  despite  the  fact 
that  all  precedent  is  to  the  effect  that 
you  do  have  the  right  to  be  seated  under 
certification   that  is  submitted   by   the 
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proper  State  authority?  I  cannot  see 
any  other  test,  and  I  say  to  you  this 
might  easily  come  to  haunt  those  of  you 
who  are  in  the  majority  at  the  present 
time.  I  thought  that  the  previous  test 
was  the  proper  test,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it  subverted  in  this  manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Mississippi.     Mr. 
Speaker,   I    think   the   point   should   be 
made  in   regard  to  this  effort  to  over- 
throw the  recount  on  the  basis  of  some- 
thing that  was  done  in  January,  that  all 
of  these  arguments  and  speeches  about 
what  was  wrong  on  that  day  were  not 
made  the  next  day  when  people  could 
have  had  the  time  to  talk  about  it.    They 
were  made  only  after  the  recount  showed 
that  the  Republican  candidate  had  been 
defeated.    Basically,  the  complaint  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  makes  is  as 
to   the    effect   that    the   Democrat,   Mr. 
Roush.    had    approximately    100    more 
votes  than  the  Repubhcan  candidate.    I 
think  it  is  proper  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should   seat   the  candidate 
who  gets  the  most  votes.    I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  the  position  is  being  taken 
by  Members  of  the  minority  that  a  candi- 
date should  be  supported  even  when  he 
is  defeated.     That  is  all  this  boils  down 
to.     The  matter  develops  as  to  why  the 
House    of    Representatives    through    its 
prop>er  committees  was  called   upon   to 
make  the  recount.     This  is  because  of 
Indiana  law  that  we  have  now  and  which 
we  have  to  accept.    I  call  you.-  attention 
to  the  bottom  of  page  4  of  the  report 
which  cites  the  Indiana  case  which  holds 
that  for  legislative  office  there  can  be 
no  recount,  and  this  case  developed  as  a 
result  of  a  contest  for  the  State  senate. 
The  Indiana  court  held  that  the  State 
senate  was  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  election  of  its  members.    That 
is  why  we  came  to  have  the  recount.  The 
recount  was  held  under  very  deliberative 
circumstances.     Although   we   had   dis- 
agreement about  individual  ballots,  we 
agreed  on  the  general  outcome  that  was 
involved;  and  I  do  not  think  we  or  the 
public  at  large  should  get  the  idea  that 
this  storm  of  oratory  being  let  loose  to- 
day is  anything  but  politically  inspired — 
looking  to  the  elections  of  1962. 

The  recommendation  made  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  itself  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  cur  count  showed  that 
Mr.  Roush  had  99  more  ballots  than  Mr. 
Chambers.  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  believes  that 
the  candidate  who  received  the  majority 
of  the  valid  ballots  is  the  one  who  should 
be  seated.  I  am  sure  all  this  debate  to- 
day will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is, 
politics. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith],  who 
just  spoke,  stated  that  something  should 
have  been  done  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Chambers  was  ordered  to  step  aside. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  might 
point  out  that  I  said  this  should  have 
been  made  the  day  after.  When  the 
resolution  was  offered  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved  immediately  and  that 
cut  off  all  debate.  Protests  should  have 
been  made  the  day  after  this  "high 
crime" — and  I  put  quotation  marks 
around  it — was  fresh  in  everybody's 
mind. 

Mr.  BRAY;  No  one  is  talking  about 
high  crimes.  At  that  time  the  previous 
question  wps  moved  and  there  was  no 
opportvmity  for  anyone  to  make  a  state- 
ment. If  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
he  will  remember  it;  if  he  was  not  he  can 
read  the  Record  and  refresh  his  mind 
on  it. 

Mr.  HAIJ.ECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  must  say  that  the 
attempted  explanation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  a  pretty  weak  reed 
on  which  to  lean — to  make  a  speech  the 
day  after  the  action  had  been  taken.  I 
do  not  want  to  characterize  it  as  I  feel 
it  should  be  characterized  for  I  do  not 
want  to  indulge  in  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  in  fairness  to 
the  minority  leader  that  had  he  been  on 
his  toes  and  asked  to  be  heard  that  he 
would  not  have  been  refused. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  had  inquired,  may  I 
say.  as  to  getting  time.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  a  fair,  fine  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  The  bid  was  made  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  debate  was  shut  off. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
talk  very  briefly  on  exactly  how  the  elec- 
tion law  of  Indiana  operates,  and  the 
reason  I  am  mentioning  it  is  that  I  want 
this  body  to  realize  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  in  having  the  strong  elec- 
tion laws  that  we  do.  There  are  rea- 
sons why  we  have  the  election  laws  that 
we  do  in  Indiana.  It  is  a  very  close 
State  politically.  Through  the  last  cen- 
tury it  has  been  perhaps  as  close  politi- 
cally as  any  State  in  the  Union.  Every 
election  is  fought  out  very  bitterly,  and 
there  was  in  the  early  days  a  great  deal 
of  fraud.  This  is  why  we  pick  our  elec- 
tion boards  in  Indiana  differently  from 
the  way  they  do  it  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  why  we  have  the  laws  regarding 
the  counting  of  ballots  that  we  do.  Both 
parties  in  Indiana  subscribe  to  these 
laws. 

In  the  primaries,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  in  each  precinct  elect 
a  precinct  committeeman,  and  the  pre- 
cinct committeeman  picks  the  respec- 
tive election  board  members  for  his 
party.  He  picks  a  clerk,  and  a  sheriff, 
and  a  judge.  The  clerk  and  the  sheriff 
are  not  members  of  the  board. 

I  believe  this  is  important  when  you 
see  why  we  have  passed  the  laws  in  In- 
diana that  we  have.  In  Indiana  we  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Tliere  is  also  an  inspector  for  each 
precinct  picked  by  the  precinct  com- 
mitteeman of  the  majority  party  in  the 
last  election.  The  majority  party  is  the 
party  that  carried  a  majority  for  secre- 


tary of  state  in  that  county  in  the  pre- 
ceding election.  The  precinct  commit- 
teeman of  the  party  in  each  county  that 
carried  a  majority  of  the  vote  for  sec- 
retary of  state  in  the  1958  election  ap- 
points the  inspector  of  the  election  board 
for  that  precinct.  So  there  is  on  each 
election  board  an  inspector  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  judges,  one  from 
the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority 
party.  That  is  very  important  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
each  of  the  counties  went  Democratic  in 
1958  for  secretary  of  state  but  one.  So 
you  had  370  election  boards  with  a  2-to-l 
Democratic  majority.  Only  18  of  the 
boards  have  a  Republican  majority.  The 
Democratic  boards  in  this  district  out- 
numbered the  RepubUcans  more  than 
20  to  1.  so  in  the  precincts  in  the  Fifth 
District  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
election  boards  were  2  to  1  Democratic. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  there  was  no 
great  Republican  opportunity,  if  they 
desired,  to  pull  fraud  in  this  election. 

Then  of  the  10  county  clerks  by  whom 
these  returns  were  certified,  6  were 
Democratic  and  4  Republican. 

The  man  who  received  the  returns  and 
made  the  certificate  was  the  Honorable 
John  Walsh,  secretary  of  state  at  that 
time,  a  Democrat,  and  a  previous  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  fight  and 
the  bitterness  in  the  elections,  we  have 
very  strict  election  laws  in  Indiana.  We 
found  out  years  ago  that  ballots  could 
be  smuggled  into  the  polls  unless  you 
had  a  special  pencil  to  mark  them  for 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  By 
Indiana  law  special  pencils  are  in  the 
election  supplies  opened  by  the  inspector 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of 
the  board  and  must  be  used  to  mark 
each  ballot  and  must  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  the  polls  are  closed.  In  Indiana 
it  is  illegal  to  count  any  ballot — except 
absentee  votes — marked  otherwise.  Yet 
many  such  ballots  were  counted  by  the 
committee  in  direct  violation  of  Indiana 
law. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  identi- 
fying mark  on  the  ballot,  the  Indiana 
law  is  clear  that  the  cross  must  be  in  a 
circle  or  a  square.  A  checkmark  must 
not  be  counted  but  many  such  ballots  are 
counted  by  the  committee  contrary  to 
Indiana  law.  Many  other  Indiana  laws 
were  violated  in  the  counting  of  these 
ballots. 

In  closing  I  want  to  point  out  that  695 
ballots  were  counted  by  the  committee 
which  were  thrown  out  by  Indiana  law 
as  interpreted  by  the  election  boards  in 
the  Fifth  Indiana  District.  95  percent  of 
these  boards  being  composed  of  a  2-to-l 
Democratic  majority.  Six  of  ten  county 
clerks  certifying  the  returns  to  the  State 
were  Democratic. 

It  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  to 
change  Indiana  election  laws  to  suit  the 
will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distmguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SmithJ.  well  described  the  speeches 
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made  by  our  Republican  friends  and  the 
positions  taken  by  our  Republican  friends 
as  "politics"  and  looking  foi-vvard  to  the 
1962  elections  in  this  particular  district. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  said 
it  would  be  a  sad  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  this  resolution  was 
adopted.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  it  was 
not  adopted. 

N'o  sooner  had  the  polls  closed  in  this 
congressional  district  than  everyone  in 
that  district  and  throughout  Indiana 
knew  a  mistake  had  been  made  when  the 
county  clerks  certified,  with  the  known 
knowledge  of  a  .sharp  error  in  one  of  the 
precincts,  in  Jefferson  Township  of 
Grant  County,  that  Chambers  was  the 
winner  by  three  votes.  Everyone  in  the 
con^jressional  district  and  in  the  State 
knew  that  with  the  votes  certified  Roush 
wa,s  elected . 

What  are  the  facts  in  that  precinct? 
There  were  only  19  applications  for  ab- 
sentee ballots,  yet  there  were  31  absentee 
ballots  cast  in  the  contest  for  Congress. 
For   the   office   of   President.    Governor, 
and  every  other  office  in  the  State  voted 
in   that   precinct,    there   was   not   more 
than  17  absentee  ballots  cast.     So  that 
meant  there  were  19  applications  for  ab- 
sentee ballots  and  17  of  them  had  voted. 
In  the  contest  for  Congress,  there  were 
31  absentee  ballots  counted:  22  for  Mr. 
Chambers  and  9  for  Mr.  Roush.     So.  if 
the  Hou.se  did  not  take  the  action  that 
it  did  on  the  opening  day.  it  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  equity  and  justice, 
becau.se  everyone  knew  that  on  the  basis 
of    the    accredited    and    certified    votes 
Roush  was  elected.     Oh.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  certification  before  the  10-day 
period,  which  was  not  in  conformance 
with  the  law — I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
words  "in  violation  of  the  law" — not  in 
conformance  when  they  jumped  the  gun 
on    Rou.^h.     Under    the    State    law.    as 
heretofore  stated,  there  could  not  be  a 
recount  for  a  legislative  office,  so  they 
could  not  go  into  that  precinct  and  take 
out  the  ballots  where  they  knew  there 
was  an   error      Why.   if   Mr.  Chambers 
got  the  whole  17  absentee  votes  cast  and 
Roush  got  none,  on  the  basis  of  certifi- 
cation. Roush  was  elected  by  2  votes,  be- 
cau.se   Uiking   5  from   22   would  take   it 
down  to  17  for  Mr.  Chambers,  and  he 
was  certified  in  the  total  congressional 
vote,   elected   by   3   votes,   but   taking   5 
votes  away  from  him.  that  meant  Roush 
was    elected    by    2    votes.     The    select 
committee   under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee fMr.  Davis  1.  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter and  they  made  a  report  to  the  House 
that   Roush    was   elected.     This   was    a 
committee  whose  fairness  nobody  ques- 
tions.    Going    into    the    whole    district, 
there  are  bound   to  be  mistakes  made 
here  and  there,  although  this  precinct 
is  very  significant;  it  is  hard  to  explain 
to  me,  and  I  am  very  temperate  when 
I  say   it   was  an  error.     But,  there  are 
bound   to  be  some  mistakes  made  here 
and  there  in  the  count,  and  this  commit- 
tee, after  a  count  that  nobody  questions, 
said  Roush  was  elected  by  99  votes. 

Those  who  filed  additional  views  on 
ti^.e  Republican  side  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  did 


not  investigate  Mr.  Chambers'  claim  for 
five  additional  votes  in  a  Jay  County 
precinct.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions did  investigate  this  claim  and  found 
the  allegation  to  be  baseless.  There  were 
five  taly  marks  recorded  in  an  inner 
margin,  out  of  place,  on  one  of  the  two 
tally  sheets.  The  duplicate  tally  sheet 
did  not  show  these  additional  tallies. 
There  w  as  a  recount  of  another  election 
race  in  Jay  County  underway  by  the 
time  the  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  received 
this  claim  from  Mr.  Chambers.  The  re- 
count showed  that  these  tallies  were  in 
error  and  the  totals  of  the  precinct  were 
correct  as  originally  certified.  Do  my 
Republican  friends  think  the  people  of 
that  district,  even  those  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Chambers,  would  want  Mr.  Cham- 
bers seated  if  he  was  not  elected?  The 
evidence  indi.sputably  shows  that  Mr. 
Roush  V  as  elected.  When  the  polls  were 
closed  it  was  known  that  on  the  figures, 
by  rea.snn  of  this  mistake,  that  he  was 
elected.  And.  in  the  light  of  that,  in 
equity  and  justice,  what  were  we  to  do? 
Those  who  filed  additional  views  on 
the  Republican  side  called  attention  to 
two  cases  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  Shoemaker  case  involved  the 
question  of  qualification.  He  was  asked 
to  step  aside.  Then  there  was  the  Al- 
ford  cafe.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  Alford  case  and  the  Shoe- 
maker case  and  this  ca.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
the  House  did  do  as  it  did.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  the  House  did  it.  because 
the  people  of  that  district  now  know  and 
the  people  of  Indiana  now  know  that  the 
man  who  got  the  majority  of  the  votes  is 
going  to  be  seated  in  this  body.  He  has 
been  unofficially  serving  his  district  here, 
and  I  think  that  is  fine  and  honorable. 
If  Mr.  Chambers  is  not  seated,  that  is 
all  very  fine,  because  my  remarks  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  criticism  of  Mr, 
Chambers. 

The  original  certificate  of  election 
presented  by  Mr.  Chambers  was  prema- 
turely is.sued.  The  Indiana  statutes  give 
clerks  of  the  circuit  courts  10  days  after 
their  first  certification  to  correct  errors. 
The  certificate  was  issued  to  Mr.  Cham- 
bers on  the  15th  of  November,  less  than 
10  days  after  the  election  and  well  prior 
to  the  necessary  10-day  period  follow- 
ing the  various  clerks  certifications  to  the 
secretarj-  of  state.  The  second  certifi- 
cate was  filed  on  January  3.  It  was  is- 
sued by  a  Republican  Governor  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures 
unanimously  reported  that  Mr.  Roush 
was  apparently  the  winner  by  two  votes. 
That  is.  both  certificates  were  contra- 
dicted by  certificates  of  error  filed  by 
various  county  clerks  and  by  the  facts 
found  by  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures.  The 
certificate  of  election  is  merely  prima 
facie  evidence  of  election.  Such  evi- 
dence is  admissible  only  when  not  con- 
tradicted by  facts.  And  in  this  instance 
the  evidence  was  clearly  contradicted. 
There  are  those  who  say  the  House  broke 
precedence  by  not  seating  the  man  who 
held  the  certificate  of  election.  I  say  the 
House  followed  its  long  established  pre- 


cedent in  refusing  to  seat  a  man  who 
has  fewer  votes  than  his  opponent.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Chambers  was  not  elect- 
ed. The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the 
congressional  district  and  the  State  of 
Indiana  as  a  whole  knew  the  next  morn- 
ing that  Roush  was  elected  because  of 
the  mistake  alone  in  Jefferson  Township 
Precinct  No.  1  of  Grant  County  where 
31  absentee  ballots  were  counted  for 
Congress,  when  at  the  most  there  were 
19  applications  for  absentee  ballots  filed, 
and  the  most  votes  for  any  oflQce  was  17. 
Oh,  you  say  that  was  a  mistake.  Yes, 
certainly  it  was  a  mistake  against  Mr. 
Rouse.  Everyone  knew  he  was  elected, 
and  the  action  of  the  House  confirms 
what  was  right,  what  was  just. 

I  compliment  the  committee.  Nobody 
disputes  the  fairness  of  the  committee, 
and  the  honorable  thing  to  do  is  to  carry 
out  not  the  mandate  of  the  House  but 
the  mandate  of  the  people  of  that  con- 
gressional district  as  shown  by  the  vote 
to  seat  Roush  today. 

Mr.  SCHFJ^CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  as 
a  Hoosier  who  was  in  Indiana  on  the 
day  after  the  electibn,  that  we  regarded 
Mr.  Chambers  as  elected,  as  we  regard 
him  as  elected  today.  If  the  majority 
leader  had  taken  into  account  in  his 
tabulation  an  error  made  in  another 
county  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chambers,  as  has 
been  heretofore  pointed  out.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
mackI,  would  have  come  up  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Chambers  did  have  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  let  me 
make  it  very  clear  that,  although  I  am 
critical  of  the  result  reached  in  the 
Roush -Chambers  contested  election  case, 
this  criticism  certainly  does  not  ex- 
tend to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Burleson  1,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  AshmoreJ.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Schenck),  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lip- 
scomb 1 .  are  all  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
caliber  and  greatest  ability.  I  respect 
them  and  all  members  of  the  committee. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  case  is  one  which  I  think  is 
unfortunate,  unfair,  and  has  led  to  an 
improper  result.  In  the  first  place,  the 
action  of  the  Special  House  Committee 
To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures 
left  untabulated  certain  corrections  in 
Mr.  Chambers"  favor  and,  consequently, 
gave  to  some  who  were  not  fully  in- 
formed a  wrong  impression. 

Next,  the  action  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  in  preparing  a  document  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "pseudo- 
certification"  was  apparently  without 
proper  authority  and  was  certainly  mis- 
leading. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Chambers  had  been  declared 
duly  elected  by  two  Indiana  Secretaries 
of  State,  one  a  Democrat  and  his  succes- 
sor, a  Republican.  These  certifications 
were  completely  disregarded  and  resulted 
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in  the  denial  of  representation  to  the 
people  of  a  congre.ssional  district  for  a 
period  of  almost  .a  half  year.  Within 
the  period  of  my  service  in  the  House,  no 
regularly  certified  candidate  has  been 
denied  his  seat,  even  though  a  contest 
was  in  progress.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  the  custom,  based  uf>on  precedent, 
to  seat  a  man  who  is  duly  certified  by  his 
own  proper  State  officials  and  then  to 
carry  forward  the  election  contest. 

However.  I  think  a  thing  which  dis- 
turbs me  p>erhaps  more  than  these  others 
is  the  disregard  which  was  shown  for  the 
election  laws  and  practices  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a 
committee  of  this  Congress  to  substitute 
its  judgment  as  to  what  ballots  should  be 
counted  for  the  laws  of  a  sovereign  State. 
Indiana  statutes  speU  out  our  election 
procedures  and  whether  Members  of  this 
House  agree  with  them  or  not  they  are 
the  laws  of  the  State.  If  they  are  to  be 
changed,  this  should  be  done  in  the  prop- 
er manner  by  State  legislature,  but  sim- 
ply to  disregard  the  laws  with  respect  to 
what  constitutes  a  valid  ballot  is  cer- 
tainly Federal  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  a  State. 

To  cite  only  one  example,  under  Indi- 
ana law,  on  a  paper  ballot  a  vote  is  re- 
quired to  be  indicated  by  placing  an  "X"* 
in  a  circle  or  square.  It  is  clearly  indi- 
cated on  the  ballot  that  the  vote  must 
be  an  "X"  and  not  be  a  checkmark  or 
other  device.  This  is  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  distinguishing  marks  on 
any  ballot  and  we  in  Indiana  think  that 
is  a  good  law  Tht  committee,  however, 
decided  otherwise  and  counted  ballots 
marked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  number  of 
them  not  valid  under  Indiana  law. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  men- 
tioning the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  this  procedure.  It  is  estimated 
at  $100,000.  whereas  if  the  regular  contest 
procedure  had  been  followed  it  would 
have  been  $4,000. 

I  feel  sure  that,  if  the  ballots  had  been 
counted  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  election  Mr  George  Cham- 
bers, would  have  b(^en  declared  the  duly 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  District. 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  gentleman  has  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  Indiana  were  overruled  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  this  committee. 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  tried  to  state  it  in 
my  0F>ening  remarks,  that  the  election 
laws  of  Indiana  were  not  uniformily  ob- 
served. In  some  instances  we  would 
have  a  ballot  marked  with  an  improper 
crossmark  or  with  an  improper  instni- 
ment,  or  with  the  mark  not  being  in  the 
correct  place,  as  required  under  the  law. 
Some  precinct  and  county  officials  did 
consider  that  a  good  ballot  and  counted 
it.  But.  in  the  next  county  or  precinct 
we  found  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
same  type  marking  good.  So.  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  uniform  methods  of 
passing  on  all  of  these  ballots. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  My  point  is  this:  The 
uniform  method  should  have  been  the 
one  estabhshed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Well,  they  were  not 
following  the  laws  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  was,  of  course,  the 
fault  of  the  several  boards,  but  the  rules 
were  there,  and  they  should  have  been 
followed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  On  that  point  I 
want  to  say  that  this  committee  as  long 
as  I  have  been  associated  with  it  has 
always  been  reluctant  to  overrule  or 
refuse  to  follow  any  State  election  laws. 
You  probably  know  I  am  a  conservative 
and  a  believer  in  States  rights,  and  I 
like  to  follow  that  principle.  We  do  so 
when  we  think  it  wise.  If  not.  then  we 
go  to  a  higher  authority,  and  I  cite  you 
here  what  I  mean. 

"There  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  the  House,  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  Elections,  has  held  that  decisions 
of  a  State  court  are  not  binding  on  the 
House  in  the  examination  of  ballots  to 
correct  deliberate  or  inadvertent  mis- 
takes and  errors."  Of  coui-se.  we  have 
full  authority  for  that,  because  under 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  this 
House  itself  is  the  final  judge  of  its 
membership  and  we  must  therefore  be  in 
a  position  and  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  good  ballots  from  the  bad,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  the  final  word  as 
to  who  shall  sit  as  a  Member.  This  is 
set  forth  in  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  volume  6. 
section  143,  page  261,  in  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Hicks.  I  quote  further 
from  Hines  Precedents: 

Your  committee  maintains  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of 
Its  Members  is  infinite.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  Government  the  House  haa  often  sig- 
nified its  willingness  to  abide  by  the  con- 
struction given  by  a  State  court  In  good 
faith,  to  Its  statutes.  But  the  decisions  of 
a  State  court  are  not  necessarily  conclusive 
on  the  House,  and  will  only  pulde  and  con- 
trol it  when  such  decisions  commend  them- 
selves to  iw  favorable  consideration. 

That  very  language  was  in-luded  as 
one  of  our  ground  rules. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  ROUDEBUSHl. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the 
House  Administration  Election  Subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  contested  election 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  nothing  I  .say  here  today  should  be 
construed  as  being  directed  personally 
against  either  Mr.  Ed  Roush  or  Mr. 
George  Chambers,  the  two  principals  in- 
volved in  this  dispute.  I  have  known 
both  of  these  gentlemen  for  many  years 
and  have  a  high  regard  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  their  ability  to  properly 
represent  the  good  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana. 

Likewise,  nothing  that  I  say  here  today 
should  be  construed  to  indicate  any  lack 
of  faith  in  the  diligence  or  the  integrity 


of  the  Members  of  this  House  subcom- 
mittee. I  know  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee are  ti-iistworthy  and  honest, 
and  are  august  and  true  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  this  body  so  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  pos- 
sible implications  of  this  tragic  involve- 
ment in  election  affairs — affairs  right- 
fully the  business,  and  the  sole  respon- 
sibility— of  an  individual  sovereign  State. 

In  the  Roush -Chambers  case,  we  have 
but  one  congressional  seat  in  question. 

It  took  nearly  6  months,  with  some  of 
the  very  finest  minds  of  this  body,  to 
settle  this  matter.  What  a  horrible 
waste  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  talent. 
Please  consider,  my  good  friends  of  this 
House,  what  would  be  the  result  if  10  or 
12  seats  were  in  question.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  this  had  been  the  case.  Congress 
would  be  in  final  adjournment  l)efore  a 
bona  fide  decision  could  be  made. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Indiana  were  without  representation  in 
this  National  Congress  for  6  long 
months.  Both  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Roush  worked  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  without  proper  staffs  and 
without  finances,  in  an  attempt  to  jointly 
represent  the  people  of  their  district. 
Neither  had  a  vote  on  this  fioor  on  the 
important  matters  which  have  been  con- 
sidered. More  than  213,000  voters  in 
Indiana  were  denied  this  representation. 

I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  or  integ- 
rity of  this  House.  I  have  found  the 
Members  to  be  honest  and  almost  re- 
dundant in  their  efforts  to  resolve  mat- 
ters before  us  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
purpose  of  this  body  and  a  representa- 
tive form  of  govei-nment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  possibil- 
ity, however,  of  the  majority  party — be 
it  Republican  or  Democrat — to  contest 
any  close  election  of  any  Member.  For 
example,  the  Republicans,  should  they 
have  a  majority,  could  refuse  to  seat  any 
Member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
this  is  likewise  true  of  the  Democrats 
when  they  are  in  the  majority  This 
precedent  was  established  by  the  action 
taken  by  this  body,  and  could  possibly 
affect  every  Member  seated  here  today. 

State  laws  vary  greatly  in  regard  to 
elections.  Some  of  our  States  allow  the 
vote  at  the  age  of  18  years;  most  require 
an  age  of  21  years:  some  require  literacy 
tests.  Especially  in  this  latter  case 
would  election  results  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge based  on  this  precedent. 

A  total  of  213,000  voters— 10  fine  In- 
diana counties — but  did  you  know  that 
nearly  70,000  of  these  votes  were  cast 
on  paper  ballots?  The  proportions  of 
this  recount  are  staggering — 70,000  in- 
dividual paper  ballots,  each  requiring  an 
individual  determination  as  to  its  valid- 
ity. 

The  370  Fifth  District  precincts  have 
Democratic  inspectors.  Only  18  of  the 
precincts  have  Republican  inspectors; 
6  of  the  10  counties  have  Democratic 
clerks,  while  only  4  have  Republican 
clerks.  Certainly  these  facts  point  out 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  local  Fifth 
District  election  officials  were  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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There  was  no  misconduct  in  this  elec- 
tion. Some  wild  charges  were  made: 
newspaper  articles  appeared.  However, 
in  the  final  analysis  all  of  these  charges 
were  discounted  and  definitely  proven 
false. 

The  difference  in  election  results  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana  accrued 
through  the  varied  interpretations  of 
ballots  in  question — mostly  paper  bal- 
lots— whose  validity  were  subject  to  de- 
termination by  individual  election 
boards. 

Whose  findings  is  Congress  reversing? 
The  370  precincts  with  Democratic  in- 
spectors and  18  precincts  with  Repub- 
lican inspectors. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  just  a  resident  of  a 
northern  State  who  believes  in  the  rights 
of  the  individual  States.  When  I  was 
a  full -time  resident  on  a  farm  back  in 
Indianr.  I  assumed  that  there  were  many 
in  Congress  who  believed  in  States  rights. 
I  have  heard  this  many  times. 

If  this  body  accepts  this  subcommittee 
report,  serious  doubts  and  serious  ques- 
tions arise  in  my  mind  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  beliefs. 

Do  we  believe  in  States  rights  only 
when  our  own  States  are  affected? 

In  conclusion,  I  have  at  hand  a  1960 
general  election  report  of  Indiana  which 
was  sent  to  me  only  last  week  by  Charles 
O.  Hendricks,  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  On  page  19  appear  the  results 
of  the  congressional  districts  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  election.  For  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  this  report  shows  for 
Mr.  Roush  a  total  of  106,870  bona  fide 
vote.s;  the  total  for  Mr.  Cham.bers  Ls 
shown  as  106.882.  These  figures  plainly 
show  that,  according  to  local  election 
officials  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Chambers  was 
the  victor  in  this  contest. 

If  this  body  accepts  the  committee's 
report  then  we  must  conclude  without 
revocation  that  Mr.  Roush  was  elected 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

Mr  SCHE.NCK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bruce  1. 

Mr  BRUCE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose 
you  could  best  describe  this  as  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  when  we  recognize  the  di- 
vision in  the  House,  and  I  am  equally 
certain  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  House 
who  •v'.ould  even  attempt  to  match  the 
foren.sic  pyrotechnics  of  the  magnificent 
n'  r.partisan  address  made  by  our  distin- 
iTdished  majority  leader. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  re- 
alize that  pohtics  is  wholly  a  one-sided 
game,  and  only  those  on  this  side  play 
politics,  on  the  other  side  they  do  not. 
This  is  taken  for  granted. 

Obviously  politics  enters  into  an  argu- 
ment like  this.  There  is  no  one.  in  my 
opinion,  so  naive  as  to  beheve  that  it 
does  not:  and  obviously,  we  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  election  in  1962; 
and  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  you  are  go- 
ing to  seat  Mr.  Roush  today.  There  is 
no  question  about  that;  you  have  the 
numbers,  we  do  not.  But  I  can  guaran- 
tee to  you  gentlemen  that  George  Cham- 
bers will  be  seated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentat.ves  m  1963. 


As  fjir  as  the  statement  made  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  on 
the  maming  after  the  election  every- 
body in  Indiana  knew  that  Mr.  Roush 
had  b€-en  elected.  I  challenge  that.  I 
live  in  Indiana  and  several  of  the  Con- 
gressmen. 7  out  of  11  who  live  in  In- 
diana, were  absolutely  convinced  that 
Mr.  Chambers  had  been  elected. 

When  you  look  at  the  control  of  the 
precincts  as  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush]. 
370  pr>}cincts  with  Democratic  inspec- 
tors. 13  precincts  with  Republican  in- 
spectors, 6  counties  with  Democratic 
clerks  with  274  Democratic  inspectors 
and  18  Republican  inspectors;  4  coun- 
ties With  Republican  clerks,  with  96 
Democratic  inspectors,  certainly  one 
cannot  draw  any  conclusion  but  that 
the  election  error  factor  would  be  in 
favor  of  those  whose  hands  controlled 
the  election  machinery. 

In  spite  of  this  Greorge  Chambers  was 
elected  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Anything  else  I  can  say  is 
repetitious.  He  came  down  here  with 
a  certificate  of  election.  There  was  a 
bogus  certificate  issued  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
Clerk  of  the  House.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  it.  It  was  of  no  legal 
standing  and  was  fraudulent  by  impli- 
cation. It  was  made  available  to  the 
Democrat  membership  but  not  to  the 
Republican  membership. 

Ther(;  have  been  many  Members  who 
have  spoken  to  me.  as  they  did  to  Mr. 
Halleck,  the  minority  leader,  and  they 
feel  as  we  do.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge Mr.  Chambers  is  still  certified  by 
the  State  of  Indiana.  We  realize  that 
with  the  majority  report  supported  by 
the  minority.  Mr.  Rou.sh  is  going  to  be 
seated  today.  I  congratulate  him  on 
being  seat^^.  But  again  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  we  on  this  side  have  come  to  know 
Mr.  Chambers.  I  did  not  know  him  be- 
fore the  recent  election.  We  have  come 
to  respect  him  and  I  am  sure  if  we  were 
not  to  talk  politics,  that  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  on  the  basis  of  laws,  on  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chambers  would 
have  been  seated  here  on  January  3.  I 
know  there  will  not  be  a  Member  of 
this  House  on  this  side  who  will  not 
dedicate  his  full  time,  his  full  energy  to 
be  sure  that  justice  is  done  under  the 
laws  of  Indiana  and  that  in  1963  George 
Chambers  will  be  seated  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  the  time  stands? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana    [Mr.  Wilson  J. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asked  to  be  placed  last  today  be- 
cause I  consider  this  a  most  serious  mat- 
ter on  which  we  are  voting.  I  had  pre- 
pared about  a  25-minute  speech  which 
I  wanted  to  place  before  this  body  which 
I  think  is  sitting  as  a  judicial  body  pre- 


siding over  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  questions  with 
which  we  are  going  to  be  confronted. 
States  rights.  The  issue  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  constitutional  government 
and  its  guarantee  of  States  rights. 

There  are  many  ways  of  skinning  a 
cat.  but  every  way  for  skinning  it  is  bad 
for  the  cat.  That  is  the  very  situation 
wc  are  in  here. 

I  do  think  my  pood  friend  and  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  and  also  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  we  folks  who  see  the  other 
side  of  this  issue.  It  was  charged  that 
our  only  purpose  was  to  prepare  a  cam- 
paign for  1962.  But  let  me  tell  you  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  prepared  our  campaign 
for  1962,  and  do  not  doubt  it  for  1  min- 
ute. 

I  am  going  to  depart  wholly  from  my 
prepared  speech  because  I  do  not  have 
time  to  make  it.  Any  time  you  deprive 
a  sovereign  State  of  its  right  to  elect  and 
send  to  Congress  elected  ofiQcials  you  do 
not  need  to  come  back  to  States  like  In- 
diana and  expect  a  repetition  of  that 
sort  or  an  endorsement.  Mr.  Chaml)ers 
was  the  only  man  ever  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  state  as  of  2:30  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  secretary  of  state  has 
never  been  notified  of  any  contest  in 
the  State  for  the  seating  of  a  Meml)er. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  only  one  man 
was  elected.  I  would  not  be  down  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  speaking  today 
had  this  committee  thrown  out  all  bal- 
lots that  were  not  cast  in  accordance 
with  the  voting  laws  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. But  if  you  elected  to  take  ballots 
out  of  my  precinct  and  count  them.  1 
would  certainly  resent  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  take  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
do  not  count  ballots  in  my  district  that 
are  marked  with  a  lead  pencil.  This 
committee  saw  fit  to  do  that.  We  do 
not  take  ballots  with  a  checkmark,  but 
this  committee  saw  fit  to  count  those  bal- 
lots. We  do  not  take  ballots  that  are 
not  proE>erly  initialed  by  the  clerk  and 
members  of  the  election  board,  but  this 
committee  saw  fit  to  count  such  ballots, 
according  to  the  additional  views  in  the 
report.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to 
see  that  the  election  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  have  been  bypassed. 

The  only  thing  the  committee  should 
have  done  if  they  desired  to  issue  a  fair 
and  impartial  report  to  this  House  was 
to  throw  out  all  ballots  that  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  laws  sent  me  to  Con- 
gress and  sent  the  rest  of  the  Members 
who  have  been  seated  here.  We  are  go- 
ing to  pass  today  on  a  resolution  to  seat 
a  man  who  was  not  elected  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

And  let  me  tell  you  Members  over 
here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  you  are  going 
to  rue  the  day  if  you  pass  favorably 
uix)n  this  legislation.  We  have  a  new 
administration,  we  have  a  new  Attorney 
General,  who  is  not  looking  with  too 
much  favor  on  some  of  the  voting  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  South.  We  have 
a  little  trouble  down  In  the  South  now 
over  States  rights.     You  are  setting  a 
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precedent  here  today,  and  you  will  never 
hear  the  end  of  it .  because  you  will  find 
many  times  that  the  rights  which  you 
think  were  yours  by  virtue  of  your  being 
a  sovereign  State  are  taken  away. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
made  very  clear,  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  that  it  did  not  favor 
the  overriding  of  State  laws.  The  addi- 
tional facts  which  the  gentleman  has 
quoted  with  such  great  respect  carries 
the  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
shall  enact  broader  laws  about  voting 
which  were  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man's party  in  the  recommendation  be- 
fore this  committee  and  which  have  been 
cited  by  the  gentleman  in  respect  to  his 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
side  of  the  fence  the  gentleman  is  on 
or  is  he  on  both  of  them,  which  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  operate? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  Just  go 
ahead  and  talk,  because  the  more  you 
talk  the  more  you  put  your  foot  in  your 
mouth  That  reminds  me  of  an  old 
nursery  rhyme,  which  I  think  all  of  you 
have  heard,  that  men  of  words  and  not 
of  deeds  are  like  -ardens  full  of  weeds. 
You  know,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  go 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  look  up  its  elec- 
tion laws,  and  count  the  ballots  that 
were  cast  in  accordance  with  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
you  could  have  come  up  with  an  answer 
here  that  would  not  have  been  ques- 
tioned. But.  when  you  single  out  and 
take  it  upon  yourself  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes a  vaUd  ballot  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  you  are  usurping  the  preroga- 
tives of  about  5  million  01  6  million 
people  in  that  State,  and  certainly  I 
cannot  see  where  you  get  such  authority. 
What  we  lack  in  quantity,  folks,  we  make 
up  In  quality.  I  assure  you.  I  may  have 
overstated  the  number,  but  the  quality 
is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  j;ince  the  Founding 
Fathers  conceived  this  great  Nation, 
there  have  been  many  who  have  held 
that  the  many  States  which  form  the 
Union  are  the  masters  of  the  Union. 
They  have  held  that  the  States  are  en- 
dowed with  God-given,  constitutional 
rights  that  are  inalienable.  There  have 
been  others  who  have  contended — and 
with  a  growing  measure  of  success — 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  supreme 
and  omnipotent,  that  it  has  authority 
over  the  States  in  all  matters.  This 
abrogation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  States  rights  hius  been  accomplished 
without  any  constitutional  grounds 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  see.  in  this  Cham- 
ber today,  another  victory  scored  by  the 
advocates  of  big  government?  Will  we 
see,  here  today,  the  flag  of  1  of  our  50 
sovereign  States  trampled  in  the  dust, 
and  the  wishes  of  its  people  and  the  au- 
thority of  its  laws  flouted? 

In  short.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  will  we  see  here 
today  a  reiteration  of  the  principle  that 
Is  so  popular  nowadays  here — that  States 


rights  are  nonexistent  and  that  States 
are  totally  subservient  to  Federal  pre- 
rogatives? 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  personali- 
ties. George  Chambers  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine.  So,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
Ed  Roush.  I  number  both  Indiana  Gov. 
Matthew  Welsh  and  former  Gov.  Harold 
Handley  in  my  circle  of  friends,  as  I  do 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Hendiicks 
and  his  predecessor.  John  Walsh. 

The  real  issue  here  today,  the  over- 
riding issue  in  this  case,  is  simply  this. 
It  is  the  usurpation  of  Indiana's  right  to 
govern  itself,  to  choose  its  officers  and 
its  representatives  without  interference 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  real 
issue  here  is  States  rights,  and  it  be- 
hooves every  Member  here  to  consider 
this  case  in  that  light  before  deciding 
on  the  matter. 

The  way  the  George  Chambers-Ed 
Roush  election  controversy  has  been  han- 
dled since  last  November  leads  me  to  sev- 
eral conclusions.  In  a  way,  I  think,  we 
have  been  treated  to  a  modern-day  ver- 
sion of  the  old  coin  flipping  game  of 
"heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose."  The  Fed- 
eral Grovernment.  with  various  tactics 
and  through  at  least  one  emploj-ee  of  this 
House,  has  been  doing   the  flipping. 

Indiana  has  been  on  the  losing  end  of 
the  flip  every  time. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentlemen 
in  this  Hou.se.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  next 
time  it  could  be  another  State  that  is 
singled  out  for  the  same  treatment. 

Due  to  some  of  the  most  deceptive  jug- 
gling of  figures  it  has  been  my  disgust  to 
/hear  about,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration was  probably  .so  confused 
by  the  time  it  arrived  on  the  Chambers- 
Roush  scene  that  it  had  much  trouble 
slashing  away  the  underbrush  to  get  at 
what   looked  like  the  real  truth. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  that  as 
of  yesterday  afternoon  at  2:30,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Indiana.  Charles  O. 
Hendricks,  still  carried  George  O. 
Chambers  as  the  winner  of  the  congres- 
sional race  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  He  has  never  been 
notified  of  any  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sworn  into  office 
for  my  10th  term  in  this  Chamber  on 
January  3,  along  with  nine  other  Con- 
gressmen from  Indiana.  We  were  all 
sworn;  we  all  took  the  same  oath,  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  certiflcation  that 
listed  Mr.  Chambers  as  the  Congres.sman 
from  the  Fifth  District. 
But  he  was  asked  to  stand  aside. 
If  George  Chambers'  certiflcation 
was  not  valid,  then  neither  was  mine. 
Neither  was  the  certification  valid  for 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  nor 
for  the  other  five  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats — all  of  whom  took  the  oath 
and  are  now  members  of  this  body. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana 
certified  in  a  registered  letter  to  Ftalph 
Roberts,  an  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  bears  the  title  of 
Clerk,  that  Mr.  Chambers  was  elected 
by  12  votes.  The  actual  vote  was  106,882 
to   106,870. 

Yet,  I  see  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
rep>ort  where  the  actual  count,  accord- 
ing to  county  clerks  and  the  secretary 


of  state,  was  106.872  to  106.869— u^ain 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Chambers,  but  oriiy  3 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana  says  those  figures  were  never 
supplied  by  him. 

Who  gave  any  committee  any  right 
to  alter  the  figures  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana? Those  figures  were  not  finalized 
by  the  secretary  of  state  until  time  had 
expired  for  any  corrections. 

Where  is  the  constitutional  permis- 
sion for  such  arbitrary  action?  If  we 
approve  this  report,  are  we  not  giving 
any  future  committee  the  right  to  go 
into  any  State,  count  ballots  at  its  whim, 
regardless  of  their  vahdity  and  legality?' 
We  are  told  in  the  report  that  a  spe- 
cial campaign  expenditure  committee 
was  first  sent  into  Indiana  to  study  this 
election.  We  are  told  in  the  report  that 
this  group  legalized  an  error  in  the  tabu- 
lations of  the  vote  in  Grant  County. 
This  error,  we  are  told,  gave  Mr.  Roush 
a  two-vote  margin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  constitutional 
source  did  this  committee  derive  the 
right  to  go  about  making  decisions  on 
vote  totals?  And,  if  it  was  given  this 
right,  and  if  it  was  allowed  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  recount  board,  why,  then,  didnt 
it  also  certify  as  correct,  errors  rep>orted 
to  it  from  Jay  County? 

Maybe  it  was  because  the  Jay  County 
errors  would  have  given  Mr.  Chambers 
a  majority.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
special  committee  had  time  to  investigate 
allegations  of  error  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Roush,  it  could  certainly  find  time  to 
give  equal  consideration  to  errors  that 
favored  Mr.  Chambers. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  this 
matter  of  certification 

If  George  Chambers  had  been  certi- 
fied by  strictly  Republican  officials  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  someone  miuht 
charge  politics 

The  facts  are.  however,  that  Mr. 
Chambers  was  certified  as  the  winner  of 
this  election  by  Mr.  John  Walsh,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat, who  was  secretary  of  state  until 
the  month  of  December  1960.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  acted  m  a  statesman- 
like manner  in  this  dispute,  certifying 
the  man  whom  he  truly  believed  to  have 
been  elected. 

His  successor.  Mr.  Hendricks,  also  cer- 
tified Mr.  Chambers  as  the  elected  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fifth  District. 

These  certifications  from  Indiana, 
these  reports  from  a  sovereign  State, 
were  passed  over  by  Ralph  Roberts.  He 
circulated  an  oflficial -looking  document 
to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Roush  and 
not  Mr.  Chambers  had  been  elected  Of 
course,  we  Republicans  were  not  afforded 
the  courtesy  of  receiving  one  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  efforts. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  begin  to  see 
why  I  feel  Indiana  has  been  placed  in 
a  "heads,  I  win:  tails,  you  lose  "  position? 
Do  you  see  how  other  States  could,  in 
the  future,  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  w^ho  a.ssumes  au- 
thority never  delegated  nor  planned? 

Will  these  be  the  ground  rules  of  the 
future?  Will  we  see  taken  into  consid- 
eration     errors      favoring      the     right 
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man.  so-called^  W;ll  we  see  disregarded 
eiTors  of  the  so-ca'.ifd  wror.t;  man? 
If  a  certification  of  elt-ction  from  any 
State  is  in  favor  of  th^  wr^in /  man. 
will  we  agam  see  it  thro-A-n  out'  Will 
we  agam  see  its  vai.clity  ignored?  Will 
w?  again  see  an  employee  of  this  House 
engage  in  manipulation  of  figures  and 
get  away  with  it? 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  the  question  arises 
in  my  mmd:  Should  George  Chambers 
have  been  seated  pending  a  question  of 
his  qualifications?  The  answer  can  be 
nothing  other  than  "Yes  '  if  we  are  to 
presei-ve  the  integrity  of  the  States. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  po- 
sition It  ;s  pomted  up  in  the  committee 
report  on  this  case. 

I  read  in  the  report  that  although  the 
Speaker  declined  to  administer  the  oath, 
"the  Hoii.se  admits  on  his  prima  facie 
showing  and  without  regard  to  final 
right  as  a  Member-elect  from  a  recog- 
nized con.stituency  whose  credentials  are 
L'l  due  form  and  whose  qualifications  are 
unquestioned.  '  This  is  found  on  page 
66  of  the  report,  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities quoted. 

Back  m  1933,  when  the  right  of  an- 
other Member  to  be  seated  was  ques- 
tioned, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  when  he  said : 

There  Is  a  long  line  of  precedents  to  the 
effect  that  where  the  qualiflcations  of  a 
Member  are  questioned,  he  has  a  prima  facie 
right  to  be  sworn  in,  and  then  have  the 
whole  question  of  disqualification  referred 
to  the  committee. 

And  the  gentleman  was  seated. 

Again  in  1959.  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  found  himself  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Again  the  tactic  followed 
was  to  seat  the  Member  and  then  inves- 
tigate his  qualifications. 

Now  it  appears  someone  wants  to 
change  the  rules.  It  appears  someone 
wants  to  set  a  precedent  here — and  it  is 
a  dangerous  one  at  that. 

Presumably,  these  rules  changes  are 
being  a^ked  for  in  good  faith.  I  cannot 
question  that.  But  I  can  conjecture  that 
there  was  enough  confusion  created  prior 
to  January  3  to  prevent  the  seating  of 
Mr.  Chambers. 

Now.  I  have  talked  about  the  election 
of  Mr  Chambers,  his  certification  by  two 
secretaries  of  state,  an  investigation  by 
a  special  committee,  and  the  activities  of 
Ralph  Robert.s. 

VTimt  about  the  recount? 

To  quote  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Indi?»na — "It  wasn't  a  recount  like  I'd 
ever  heard  of  before." 

The  committee  did  not  conduct  a  re- 
count as  Indiana  people  know  it. 

It  opened  bags  of  previously  rejected 
ballots  and  found  a  total  of  1,663  bal- 
lots, of  which  617  were  absentee  ballots. 
It  proceeded  to  count  many  of  these 
ballots.  In  cotmting  them  it  did  not 
use  people  experienced  in  Indiana  and 
in  Indiana  election  laws.  It  struck  out 
on  its  own  and  coimted  ballots  marked 
with  checks  instead  of  X's;  it  counted 
ballots  marked  with  improper  pencils;  it 
counted  ballots  not  endorsed  by  election 
clerks. 

In  short,  it  counted  ballot  after  ballot 
that  had  been  thrown  out  by  legally 
constituted  Indiana  election  officials  as 


not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  State  election  laws.  These  ballots 
were  and  are  illegal  in  Indiana,  and 
should  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  counted. 

There  may  be  some  men  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  who  would  have  suffered  a 
fate  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Chambers 
had  similar  practices  been  followed  in 
their  States. 

By  counting  most  of  these  illegal  bal- 
lots, the  committee  increased  the  num- 
ber of  voters  and.  according  to  its  find- 
ings, Mr.  Roush  was  the  winner. 

But  in  counting  these  ballots,  it  did 
not  count  77  out  of  85  absentee  ballots 
from  servicemen  and  dependents  who 
voted  in  the  fifth  district  election.  I 
never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  congressional  committee  dis- 
franchised a  serviceman. 

In  this  ballot  counting  operation,  we 
again  can  note  a  paradox. 

When  nonabsentee  ballots  were 
counted,  the  committee  was  liberal.  But 
when  absentee  paper  ballots  came  up  for 
study,  the  committee  grew  very  exact, 
indeed. 

In  my  conversation  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  yesterday,  I  was  told  that 
he  has  never  had  any  committee  recount 
cleared  through  his  office.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  filed  in  his  office  by  any  agen- 
cy or  officer  of  this  House.  All  he  has 
is  a  return  receipt  from  Ralph  Roberts' 
office  attesting  to  the  fact  that  the  cer- 
tifications were  received. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  to  con- 
sider today  before  you  act.  Consider  the 
precedent  you  are  being  asked  to  set. 
Consider  that  if  you  approve  this  report 
you  will  be  seating  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress a  man  who  has  never  to  this  day 
been  certified  by  any  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana  in  any  form. 

The  only  person  who  ever  certified 
this  man  was  Ralph  Roberts,  a  salaried 
employee  of  this  House  who  is  known  as 
Clerk  of  the  House.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  make  decisions  and  initiate 
policies  that  he  was  never  hired  to  make 
or  initiate. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  since  last 
November  8. 

Thrown  out  the  window  have  been  the 
certifications  of  a  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican secretary  of  state. 

Thrown  out  the  window  has  been  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana.  ^ 

Thrown  out  the  window  have  been  ab- 
sentee baUots  from  servicemen,  some  of 
which  I  am  told  were  on  hand  a  month 
prior  to  election  day. 

Thrown  out  the  window  has  been  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana. 

Thrown  out  the  window  have  been 
the  laws  and  statutes  set  up  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  govern  its  elections,  its 
regulations  for  marking  ballots,  for  their 
admissibility  and  validity. 

Will  we  adopt  this  committee  report 
and  set  a  dangerous  precedent?  Will 
we  make  possible  a  repeat  of  this  oc- 
currence? Will  we  set  up  machinery  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can,  in 
the  future,  control  the  admission  of 
Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are.  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, here  today,  voting  whether  or  not 
to  take  away  another  slice  of  the  free- 


dom of  the  Individual  States.  We  are, 
in  effect,  voting  not  only  on  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Indiana — we  are  vot- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  right  in  the  future 
to  dictate  to  the  States  who  they  may 
or  may  not  elect  to  Congress. 

In  a  larger  sense,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  this  statement.  Before  cast- 
ing a  vote  on  this  matter,  think  about 
the  way  the  rights  of  your  various  States 
have  been  eroded  away,  one  after  an- 
other. Then  refiect  that  here  is  another 
right  that  is  being  snatched  up  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  a  proposition  that  will  affect 
every  State — not  just  Indiana — unless  it 
is  beaten  down  here. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tune  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   (Mr.  H.^rviyI. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  has  set 
a  dangerous  and  ill-advised  precedent 
in  the  matter  of  conducting  a  recount 
in  Indiana's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. This  House  has  made  a  travesty 
of  States  rights  under  the  guise  of 
"playing  fair." 

If  some  Americans  had  doubted  pre- 
viously the  evils  of  big  government,  they 
should  be  convinced  now  that  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  government  can  trample  on 
any  State's  sovereignty  at  the  expense 
of  the  individual  citizen.  The  work  of 
the  duly-constituted  election  officials  in 
Indiana's  Fifth  District  was  in  effect 
nullified  as  a  result  of  the  recounting 
of  ballots  by  the  subcommittee  which 
was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
election. 

As  the  House  questioned  the  results  of 
the  election  as  determined  by  Indiana 
officials,  I  now  question  the  results  as 
certified  by  the  subcommittee.  I  cer- 
tamly  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  truthfulness  of  my  colleagues 
who  served  on  the  sul>committee,  but  I 
do  deplore  the  fact  tliat  ballots  were 
counted  which  had  been  rejected  by  var- 
ious precinct  boards  in  November  of 
1960.  In  effect.  Members  of  this  body 
were  telling  officials  of  the  State  of  In- 
diarm  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
judge  ballots  properly.  As  a  restilt. 
many  ballots  were  counted  during  the 
recount  which  had  been  excluded 
previously. 

Not  only  do  I  seriously  object  to  this 
proceduie.  but  I  also  fear  the  grave  con- 
sequences if  this  Is  to  be  done  \n  all 
future  instances.  Are  we  not  going  to 
abide  by  the  manner  of  elections  for  the 
House  as  provided  in  the  respective  State 
constitutions?  Is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives going  to  regulate  the  "times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections" 
in  all  places,  or  is  the  House  going  to  be 
selective  and  choose  the  areas  which  suit 
the  majority  leaders  in  each  instance?  I 
say  that  if  this  body  is  going  to  study  in 
minute  detail  the  election  of  each  Mem- 
ber, we  should  say  so  and  set  up  the 
vast  bureaucratic  machinery  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  investigations.  If  the 
House  does  not  intend  to  engage  in  such 
frivolity  but  intends  to  concentrate  on 
the  important  Issues  of  the  day,  I  de- 
mand that  we  leave  the  election  of  Mem- 
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bers  of  this  House  to  the  sovereign 
States  of  this  Republic. 

We  have  heard  for  many  months  the 
statements  of  leaders  of  the  majority 
party,  and  principally  the  President,  ■  to 
the  effect  that  this  Nation  was  in  a  terri- 
ble mess  and  we  should  "get  moving 
again."  In  spite  of  this  "scare  talk"  and 
demands  for  immediate  action  on  pend- 
ing legislation,  we  saw  a  subcommittee  of 
this  House  sp>end  4  months  on  one  dis- 
trict's election,  thus  denying  any  repre- 
sentation to  a  gieat  segment  of  Indiana. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  this  deplor- 
able situation,  the  issue  should  not 
be  whether  a  member  of  one  party  or 
the  other  represents  Indiana's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, although  most  of  us  were  sure  of 
the  outcome  long  before  the  results 
were  officially  announced,  the  issue  Is 
whether  or  not  this  Hoiise  shall  engage 
in  petty,  political  maneuvering  every  2 
years  in  choosing  selected  Representa- 
tives. I,  for  one,  am  certain  that  the 
people  do  not  want  vacillation  from  this 
body — the  want  consistency.  And  the 
people  will  make  sure  that  they  are 
heard  in  1962  when  Representatives  all 
across  this  great  land  will  be  elected  by 
decisive  majorities,  to  insure  that  the 
voters  of  each  respective  district,  not  the 
Representatives  from  other  States,  will 
choose  their  own  representation  in  this 
body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Indiana)  there  were — ayes  138,  noes  51. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr    ROUSH  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASHMORE      Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ROUSH- 
CHAMBEIRS  ELECTION  CONTEST 
AND  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  340)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  considered  the  question  of  the 
right  of  J.  Edward  Roush  or  George  O.  Cham- 
bers, from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  in  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
1.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  and  having  de- 
cided that  the  said  J.  Edwa&d  Roush  Is  en- 
titled to  a  seat  In  the  House  In  such  Congress 
with  the  result  tliat  the  said  J.  Edwaed 
Roush  is  entitled  to  receive  and  will  be  paid 
the  compensation,  mileage,  allowances,  and 
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other  emolument*  ol  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  and  tifter  January  3,  1961,  there  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  such  amount*  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  In 
connection  with  such  decision  of  the  House. 
as  follows: 

( 1 1  The  said  George  O.  Chambers  shall  be 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  compensation  at 
the  rate  provided  by  law  for  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  period  beginning  January  3. 
1961.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  decision 
of  the  House 

(2)  The  said  J.  Edward  Roush  and  the 
said  George  O.  Chambers  each  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  the  mileage  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  mile,  on  the  same  basis  as 
now  provided  by  law  for  Members  of  the 
House,  for  each  round  trip  between  his  home 
In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Administration  for  his  appiearance  he- 
fore  the  committee  In  connection  with  the 
investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress. 

(3)  The  said  J.  Edward  Roush  and  the 
said  George  O.  Chambers  each  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  those  expenses  actually 
Incurred  by  him  In  connection  with  the 
Investigation  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
that  part  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C.  226), 
which  provides  for  payment  of  expenses  in 
election  contests. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEGREES   CONFERRED   ON   HON. 
EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  cer- 
tain citations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress  and  of  our 
own  body  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 
The  gentleman  comes  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  alone 
that  I  have  profound  respect  for  him 
and  value  deeply  his  friendship.  The 
years  he  ha^  served  with  me  have  only 
increased  the  admiration  that  I  have  for 
him,  if  that  were  possible,  for  his  ability 
and  his  dedication  to  service. 

When  any  one  of  the  Members  of  our 
body  is  honored  by  being  the  recipient 
of  an  honorary  degree,  in  a  sense  and 
indirectly  it  is  an  honor  bestowed  on  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Flepresent- 
atives  and  upon  the  great  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  always  a  great  honor 
to  be  singled  out  by  a  college  or  univer- 
sity for  an  honorary  doctorate,  but  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward P.  BoLAND,  Congressman  from  the 
Second  Massachusetts  District,  received 
such  honors  from  two  great  colleges  last 
week. 

Congressman  Boland,  who  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  and  effective  service 
to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
coimtry  for  25  years,  recently  received 


an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
American  Intenxauonal  College  in 
Springfield.  Mass.;  and  aL-o  recently  a 
similar  honorary-  doctorate  from  St. 
Michael's  College,  Winooski  Park,  Vt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  citation  which 
accompanied  Dr.  Boland's  honorary  de- 
grees from  both  colleges  and  I  include 
them  in  my  rem.arks. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Boland]  . 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Doctcb  of  Laws 

(Citation  by  American  International  College 

Springfield,  Maes.) 

Prom  the  time  you  were  first  elected  to 
public  office  at  the  age  of  23,  as  a  legislator 
in  our  great  and  general  court,  next  as 
registrar  of  deeds,  and  now  as  a  Representa- 
tive In  our  Congress,  you  have  given  re- 
markable  evidence   of   true   statesmanship. 

You  have  been  alert,  efficient,  forceful 
and  patient;  and  your  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  your  constituents  as  well  as  for  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  Is  appreciated. 

We  are  proud  of  you  as  a  native  son  of 
Springfield,  and  we  are  proud  now  to  count 
you  as  an  honorary  alumnus  of  our  college. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  uy 
the  board  of  trustees  of  American  Interna- 
tional College,  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  of  the  rights,  honors,  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 

John  F    Hines, 

President. 

Given  this  4th  day  of  June   1961. 


Edward  P.  Boland,  Doctor  or  Laws 

(Citation  by  Saint  Michael's  College, 
Winooski  Park,  Vt.) 

St.  Michael's  has  always  been  proud  of  the 
caliber  of  Its  loyal  alumni  from  Springfield. 
Mass.  Today  It  is  proud  to  add  another 
Springfield  alumnus  to  Its  roster:  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  P.  Boland,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts.  When  the  cry  for  good  men 
In  public  office  has  become  a  stale  but  re- 
peated cliche,  there  Is  happUy  an  Edward  P. 
Boi>AND  to  give  the  rebuttail — 26  years  of 
public  service:  three  terms  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  registrar  of  deeds  for 
Hampden  County,  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  five  successive  terms,  unopposed 
In  his  last  two  candidacies.  In  Wasiilngton 
his  service  has  ranged  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices.  In  1959  he  received  the 
annual  service  award  of  the  Jewish  Brother- 
hoods of  Springfield  "for  dedicated  and  im- 
selflsh  service  to  his  constituents,  his  cotm- 
try,  and  his  fellow  man."  For  these,  and 
other  distinguished  services.  Congressman 
Boland,  we  confer  on  you  today  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 
Very  Rev.  Gerald  E.  Dupont.  S.S.E., 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Michael  s  College  also 
conferred  an  honorary  doctorate  on  an- 
other of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  Honorable  George 
D.  Aiken  ;  honorary  doctorates  also  went 
to  the  Most  Reverend  James  J.  Navagh, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.,  and  Michael  W.  McCarthy,  of  Man- 
hasset,  N.Y.,  financier.  Catholic  lay  lead- 
er, and  chairman  of  the  bo-ard  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  SmiUi.  Inc 

American  International  College  also 
presented  honorary  doctorates  to  Gen. 
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Lauiis  Norstad,  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Europe,  and 
commander  in  chief.  US.  European 
Command;  Richard  Hooker,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
Republican:  Miss  Marian  Anderson. 
mtemationaUy  recognized  American 
contralto;  Dr  J  Seeyle  Bixl^r  pre.sident- 
emeritus  of  Colby  College  Maine:  King- 
man Brewster.  Jr..  provost -designate  of 
Yale  University;  and  Miss  Alice  Burton 
Beal.  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  public  schools  in  charge  of 
elementai-y  education 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
the  citations  accompanying  the  honor- 
ary doctorates  of  these  distinguished 
men  and  women,  printed  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Geobge  D   Aike.'.    EkxrroR  or  L.wvs 

The  senior  ScuaUji  from  Vermont  needs 
no  Introduction  to  this  assembly,  for  he  Is 
"Mr  Vermont"  throughout  our  fair  State. 
It  is  doubtful  If  he  needs  an  Introduction  on 
any  platform  in  the  Nation,  since  his  rare 
record  on  the  floor  of  our  Senate  has  made 
him  and  his  Vermont  an  Image  of  rugged  In- 
tegrity and  Siige  counsel  In  the  eyes  of  a 
respectful  country  One  might  almost  say 
that  he  has,  in  hl.i^  person,  distilled  the  es- 
sence of  Vermont  virtues  and  saved  them 
from  the  caricature  of  well-meaning  folk- 
lori.sts — that  local  offshoot  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue advertiser  .sometimes  found  growing 
on  the  shady  side  -f  Green  Mountain.  One 
thinlts  of  Robert  Frost  as  the  Poet  of  New 
England.  One  always  things  of  Senator 
Aiken  in  the  same  breath  with  Mr  Prost.  as 
If  one  man  wrote  the  part  and  the  other 
enacted   it 

His  record,  from  grassroots  to  national 
responsibility.  Is  almost  too  well-known  to 
review  master  of  the  Putney  Grange  at  18 
to  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  flower  of  his 
maturity,  with  a  long  litany  of  success  in 
the  steps  Intervening — town  representative 
In  1931:  speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  in 
1933;  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1935:  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  from  1937  to  1939:  elected 
to  the  tJ  S  Sena'e  in  1940  to  which  august 
Chamber  he  has  been  returned  ever  since  by 
overwhelming  approval,  to  serve  as  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Joint  At.jmlc  Energy  C'')mmittee.  as  well 
as  Committees  on  Labor,  Public  Welfare, 
Civil  Service    Expenditures  and  Pensions. 

Republican.?  publicly  identify  him  as  their 
progressive  spokesman.  Democrats  privately 
suggest  that  he  is  of  their  persuasion,  spirit- 
ually Bit  they  are  both  right.  For  Senator 
George  D  Aiken  is  above  doctrinaire  labels, 
as  the  statesman  who  looks  beyond  the  next 
election  to  the  next  generation  Is  above  the 
politician  We  feel  fortunate  (whoever  hap- 
pens to  occupy  the  White  House)  that  the 
President  must  go  to  such  a  man  for  advice 
and  consent.  We  feel  fortunate  that  such 
a  man  is  In  our  midst  to  remind  today's 
graduates  that  there  need  be  no  dichotomy 
between  tradition  and  progress. 

Because  you.  Senator  Aiken,  represent  the 
best  of  both  these  essentials  to  our  nation- 
al welfare,  we  are  honored  Indeed  to  bestow 
on  you  our  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa. 


Most  Rev.  James  J    Navach,  Doctor  or  Laws 

In  a  day  of  racial  violence  misrepresenting 
I  America  to  a  world  ready  to  exploit  real  or 
'  alleged  injustice  for  propaganda  purposes. 
j  His  Exce;iency,  the  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg,  Ls 
I  a  redeeming  figure  among  national  spokes- 
I  men  Not  only  for  his  steadfast  defense  of 
i  the  rights  of  Negroes  in  the  North,  but  for 
h'.s  courageous  stand  on  this  same  issue  while 
he  was  auxiliary  bishop  of  Raleigh,  N.C..  the 


Most  Reverend  James  Navagh,  has  blazed  an 
enlightened  path  for  fellow  Americans  to  fol- 
low In  the  vital  area  of  rural  life  problems 
also,  he  has  set  a  sterling  example.  Director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, he  has  written  a  jienetrating  study  of 
"The  Apostolic  Parish"  which  not  only  won 
the  plaudits  of  American  sociologists,  but  has 
been  translated  for  European  readers  as  well 
To  you.  Bishop  James  Johnston  Navagh.  in- 
spiring example  of  citizen  and  churchman, 
St.  Michael  s  College  Is  proud  to  present  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa 


Michael    W      McCarthy,     Doctor    or    Laws 

Today  the  phrase  "business  as  usual"  is 
apt  to  connote  the  smug  isolationism  of  pre- 
one  world,  pre-space  age  irresponsibility. 
But  not  as  we  apply  it  to  the  achievements  of 
Michael  WUUam  McCarthy  In  Mr  Mc- 
Carthys meteoric  rise  from  stock  boy  in  a 
grocery  store  to  stockbroker  for  the  largest 
Investment  firm  In  the  world,  "business  as 
usual"  means  business  In  the  American  tra- 
dition; Industry,  courage,  creative  vision — 
big  in  Its  opportunities,  large  m  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr  McCarthys  career  puts  a  modern 
foundation  under  the  old  pioneer  dream  and 
the  Horatio  Alger  legend  Born  in  a  Minne- 
sota town  (population  1,700),  he  went  to 
work  after  high  school  for  Mutual  Stores. 
Inc.     Two  years  later  he  was  office  manager. 

In  the  very  trough  of  the  great  depression 
of  1932.  when  caution  was  keynote,  Mr. 
McCar:hy  went  out  on  a  limb — to  success — ■ 
In  founding  a  new  chain  of  stores  in  Cali- 
fornia Such  foresight  and  faculty  for  de- 
cision has  led  him  today  to  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith,  a  firm  which 
last  year  grossed  $130  million  in  commissions 
and  $27  million  in  pretax  profits,  which 
holds  in  Its  vaults  some  %b  billion  worth 
of  securities,  and  which  holds  in  its  trust 
the  confidence  of  massive  institutions  and 
modest  widows  Such  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility has  won  for  Michael  McCarthy  (Wall 
Street  s  Mr  Big  to  his  colleagues)  successive 
appointments  as  governor  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  governor  of  the  Association 
of  Stock  Exchange  Firms,  and  governor  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

For  your  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity  open  to  talent,  and 
for  your  embodiment  of  the  virtues  making 
for  high  public  trust.  Michael  William  Mc- 
Carthy, we  salute  you  this  day  as  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa. 


Lauris  Norstad,  Doctor  of  Sciencz 

Your  meteoric  rise  to  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  Is  significant  of  the  special  trust  and 
confidence  placed  upon  you  by  our  Nation. 

In  both  peace  and  war  your  qualities  as  a 
military  leader  in  the  field  of  aviation,  first 
as  a  pilot,  then  In  the  areas  of  administra- 
tion, strategic  planning  and  operations. 
Justly  earned  for  you  five  promotions  in  less 
than  3  years'  time 

Now,  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Eu- 
rope, and  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S  Evu-o- 
pean  Command,  you  have  won  the  confidence 
of  our  allies  and  the  respect  of  our  potential 
adversaries. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces  under  your  command  give  dally  evi- 
dence of  the  determined  strength  of  the  free 
world.  For  your  quiet  and  capable  leader- 
ship in  these  uneasy  times  we  are  truly 
grateful. 

To  you,  decorated  by  the  Government  of 
Prance  and  six  times  by  our  own  Nation,  we 
are  proud  to  add  our  recognition  of  your 
achievements. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College,  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  honoris  causa. 


with  all  of  the  rights,  honors  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 

Richard  Hookke.  Doctor  or  Lettess 

Distinguished  son  of  Yale  University,  from 
which  you  were  graduated  more  than  60 
years  ago,  you  have  given  unstlntlngly  of 
your  time  and  talents  to  the  field  of  good 
Journalism  and  public  affairs. 

While  a  correspondent  in  Washington  and 
newspaper  editor,  you  became  the  cloee  as- 
sociate and  respected  adviser  to  many  of  our 
Nation's  Presidents 

As  a  historian,  lecturer,  author,  and 
Journalist,  you  have  won  national  admiration 
from  your  colleagues,  and  your  learned  and 
discerning  editorials  have  set  a  high  stand- 
ard for  others  to  follow.  We  are  privileged, 
indeed,  to  have  you  wear  the  hood  of  our 
beloved  college. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College.  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  of  the  rights,  honors,  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 

Marian  Anderson.  Doctor  of  Humanics 

Throughout  your  lifetime,  your  lovely 
voice  has  enchanted  the  peoples  of  the 
world 

Honored  by  numerous  universities  and 
colleges  and  decorated  by  seven  nations,  you 
have  been  acclaimed  by  Presidents,  emper- 
ors, kings  and  queens,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere 

Despite  the  great  number  of  awards  and 
honors  bestowed  upon  you.  you  have  worn 
them  all  with  modest  grace  and  deep 
humility 

You  have  given  greatly  of  your  time,  your 
strength,  and  your  talents  as  our  unofBciai 
representative  abroad  and  recently  as  official 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  America  is 
indeed  grateful,  and  we,  too.  are  proud  to 
add  otir  simple  tribute  to  a  wonderful 
woman  whose  magnificent  voice,  warmth,  and 
sincerity  have  made  her  beloved  through- 
out the  world. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  American  Interna- 
tional College,  I  hereby  corner  upon  you  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  humanics,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  the  rlgbu,  honors,  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 


JiTLiDs    Seelye    BTxun,    Doctor    of    Letters 

Since  the  year  you  were  graduated  with 
honors  from  Amherst  College,  you  have,  with 
notable  success,  devoted  your  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  scholarly  excellence. 

You  were  a  respected  professor  In  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities — overseas  as 
well  as  at  home — before  being  called  to 
Colby  College  as  its  president. 

At  Colby  you  served  for  18  years  with  great 
distinction,  and  uj>on  your  retirement  you 
continued  unselfishly  to  lend  your  talents  to 
the  fields  of  higher  education  and  advanced 
research. 

As  a  gifted  teacher,  author,  lecturer,  and 
administrator,  you  have  been  honored  by 
a  dozen  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
we.  too,  would  pay  you  deserved  recognition 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College,  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  of  the  rights,  honors,  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 

Kingman  Brewster.  Jr  ,  Doctor  or  Laws 
Born  In  nearby  Longmeadow,  educated  In 
the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the 
recipient  of  degrees  from  Yale  University 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  you  have  given 
your  time  and  talents  unstlntlngly  to  the 
many  who  have  sought  your  counsel 

You  have  served  your  country  as  a  naval 
aviator.  Assistant  General  Counsel  In  the  Of- 
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flee  of  the  U.S.  Special  Representative  In 
Europe.  In  connection  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  as  a  consultant  for  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration . 

Your  special  knowledge  In  the  fields  of 
government,  international  affairs  and  law 
has  been  of  distinct  value  to  students  In  the 
Institutions  where  you  have  taught  and  lec- 
tured. 

Now.  In  further  recognition  of  yoiu-  abili- 
ties, Yale  has  appointed  you  provost  of  the 
university.  Into  which  position  of  responsi- 
bility you  enter  with  our  good  wishes  for 
your  assured  success. 

By  virtue  of  tlie  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College,  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  of  the  rights,  honors,  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereunto. 


Alice  Burton  Beal.  Doctor  or  Hcmank 

Letters 

Daughter  of  our  great  Commonwealth,  edu- 
cated in  her  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  you  have  interested  your- 
self most  effectively  in  the  education  of 
our  Nation's  youth. 

As  a  public  school  and  college  teacher,  and 
later  as  superintendent  of  elementary  edu- 
cation In  our  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, you  have  given  proof  of  your  abilities 
as  a  respected  educator. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  were  fortunate 
In  attracting  you  to  our  city  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  charge  of  elemen- 
tary education.  This  college  knows  at  first 
hand  of  the  special  Interest  you  show  to- 
ward the  children  of  our  scho61s  and  of  your 
willing  leadership  In  civic  and  community 
enterprises. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College.  I  hereby  confer  upxjn  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters,  hon- 
oris causa,  with  all  of  the  rights,  honors. 
and  privileges  pertaining  thereunto. 

Mr,  THOMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  echo  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  about 
our  able,  our  kind  and  good  friend,  the 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland],  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him.  elbow-to- 
elbow,  on  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
Deficiency  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. There  \s  no  finer  gentleman  any 
place  than  Mr.  Boland.  So  those  de- 
grees that  he  received  were  certainly 
earned  and  well  deserved.  I  would  like 
to  see  him  get  one  or  two  more. 

He  is  just  one  of  the  finest.  The  peo- 
ple are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  him 
as  a  Representative.  He  is  able  and 
energetic,  and  the  very  soul  of  honor. 
He  makes  an  outstanding  legislator  for 
them  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  are  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  will  make  Eddie 
Boland  very  happy. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  also  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  kindly  remarks  about 
our  ;olleague  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Edv/ard  P.  Boland.  I,  too, 
reflect  the  sentjnents  of  the  House  here 


when  I  say  that  Eddie  Boland  is  a  very 
able  and  very  capable  legislator.  He  is 
most  conscientious.  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber who  gives  so  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  puts  in  more  effort  and  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  his 
legislative  duties  than  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  So  I  am  more 
than  pleaded  that  he  has  been  honored 
by  two  of  our  outstanding  colleges  by 
awarding  him  degrees.  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  honors  are  justly  deserved 
for  a  Member  of  the  Hoase  who  has  been 
so  willingly  giving  of  his  time  and  efforts 
for  his  constituents  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  made  by  my  friend. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  re- 
cent graduation  exercises  of  two  out- 
standing educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  the  American  International  Col- 
lege in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  St.  Mi- 
chaels College,  in  Winooski,  Vt.,  my 
distinguished  friend  and  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  was  awarded, 
separately,  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws. 

An  award  of  such  high  degree,  from 
one  university  would  be  a  singular  dis- 
tinction in  itself  but  such  recognition, 
by  two  great  universities.  Lj  a  unique 
honor  indeed.  I  know  I  speak  the  uni- 
fied sentiments  of  this  House  in  extend- 
ing our  warmest  congratulations  to  our 
Massachusetts  colleague  for  the  high 
recognition  bestowed  upon  him  by  these 
colleges  and  for  the  indirect  distinction 
he  has,  in  turn,  had  bestowed  upon  this 
body. 

Of  course,  we,  as  his  fellow  Members 
here,  proudly  feel  that  we  had  assayed 
and  found  superlative  the  patriotic  char- 
acter and  eminent  abilities  of  our  col- 
league long  before  these  discerning  uni- 
versities saw  fit  to  formally  confirm  our 
combined  judgment. 

For  the  past  8'2  years  we  have  ob- 
served first  hand  the  constantly  growing 
legislative  stature  of  "Eddie"  Boland 
as  he  has  steadily  risen  to  a  position  of 
leading  responsibility  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant Appropriations  Committee  and 
in  the  admiration  of  our  membership. 
In  a  comparatively  short  r>eriod  he  has 
marked  himself  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  financial  authorities  and 
most  learned  lawmakers  in  modern  con- 
gressional history. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known 
"Eddie"  Boland  through  the  years,  this 
is  by  no  means  a  surprising  development ; 
it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  From 
his  early  youth,  Eddie  seemed  tC'  instinc- 
tively know  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
industry  could  be  best  devoted  to.  and 
developied  in,  the  most  exacting  field  of 
public  service.  Happily  for  liis  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  country,  the 
people  of  his  area  appeared  to  instinc- 
tively recognize  their  good  fortune  to 
have  such  a  gifted  man  oflfer  himself 
to  their  service;  the  exercise  of  their 
original  instinct  was  soon  most  Iruitfully 
productive  of  concrete  proof  of  their 
basic  discernment.  For  the  past  25  years 
of  his  still  young  life  his  r>eople  have  con- 
sistently and  repeatedly  elected  him  to 
positions  of  great  public  tmst  £.nd,  over 
the  past  10  years,  Uiey  have  mcreasingly 


approved  him  to  the  elevated  responsi- 
•bility  of  US.  Representative. 

In  return  for  the  confidence  his  people 
have  placed  in  him,  "Eddie'  BoLand  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  fullest  discharge 
of  his  Representative  duties  with  a  sin- 
cerity, an  industry,  a  zeal  and  a  deter- 
mination that  is  unsui-passed  by  any 
other  Member  of  this  House. 

Here  is  a  man  who  conducts  his  life 
in  the  truest  tradition  of  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  and  your 
colleagues  here  join,  "Eddie,"  in  proudly 
saluting  you  as  a  doctor  of  laws,  twice 
over,  who  has  doubly  earned  and  merited 
the  conference  of  such  a  distinguished 
degree.  May  the  good  Lord  keep  you 
with  us  for  the  a.ssumption  of  increasing 
responsibilities  in  the  service  of  your 
country  during  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the  senti- 
ments expre.s.^ed  by  the  majority  leader, 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  concerning 
the  honors  paid  to  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Mr  Boland. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Boland's 
record  of  25  years  devoted  to  public 
service.  We  served  together  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  22  years  ago.  I 
have  always  admired  him  for  his  hon- 
esty, his  integrity,  and  his  ability.  He 
is  one  who  well  deserves  the  honorary 
doctorate  in  laws  degrees  conferred  on 
him  by  American  International  College 
in  Springfield.  Mass  ,  and  St.  Michael's 
College  in  Winooski  Park.  Vt.  He  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  Congressmen  in 
this  House,  and  he  has  presented  to  his 
people  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
District  an  excellent  record  of  perform- 
ance. 

Mr  Speaker,  Congressman  Boland's 
high  ideals  and  principles  are  known  to 
all  of  us.  He  has  always  placed  his 
Nation  first,  while  serving  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  11  and  in  the  Congress. 
His  record  in  Congress  is  a  living  profile 
in  courage.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  and  in  Congress.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  take  pride 
in  his  accomplishments  and  the  honors 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  of  the  verj'  high  hon- 
orary degrees  conferred  upon  my  dear 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague.  Congress- 
man Edwafd  P  Boland,  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
famous  St.  Michael's  College  in  Winoo- 
ski, Vt..  and  the  equally  famous  Amer- 
ican International  College  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Both  of  these  institutions  are  well 
known  throughout  the  Nation  for  their 
high  order  of  scholarship  extensive  cur- 
riculums,  enlightened  teaching  staffs, 
and  competent  management.  The  lead- 
ership of  these  great  schools,  comprised 
of  well  known  and  ver%-  able  educators, 
have  contributed  very  impressively  to 
American  higher  education. 

The  significant  honors  that  have  come 
to  Congressman  Boland  are  richly  de- 
served since  he  has  demonstrated 
throughout  his  entire  pubhc  career  those 
Qual:ties  and  attributes  cf  a  hit;hly  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  public  servant  tliat 
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bring  luster  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
his  district.  State,  Nation,  and  the  great, 
historic,  world-famed  leei.slative  oody  of 
which  he  is  such  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  Member 

As  Congressman  Bol.'vnd's  dear  friend 
and  warm  admirer,  I  am  very  happy  in- 
deed to  congratulate  him  and  his  family 
for  the  high  degrees  he  has  received  and 
the  high  academic  honors  which  have 
been  so  appropriately  bestowed  upon 
him. 

While  these  cherished  doctorates  are 
highly  coveted.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  Congressman  Bol.'Snd  will  wear 
these  new  laurels  with  his  usual  becom- 
ing modesty  and  erace. 

I  am  proud  of  his  honors  and  wish 
him  many  more  happy  years  of  dedicated 
service  m  the  Congress  and  public  life. 
He  is  destined  for  many  more  brilliant 
achievements. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF   1961      HR    7640 

Mr  KING  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KING  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, President  Kennedy  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  propo.sa:  designed  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. I  have  today  introduced  H  R. 
7640,  which  embodies  the  proposal  made 
by  the  President 

As  is  indicated  in  the  letter  of  the 
President,  the  administration  bill,  which 
I  have  introduced,  proposes  to  extend 
the  protection  of  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program  to 
over  3  million  additional  workers,  pro- 
vide minimum  standards  with  respect  to 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  to  oe  paid  to 
eligible  employed  workers,  provide  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  compensation 
will  not  be  denied  to  an  otherwi.se  eligible 
worker  .solely  becau.se  he  is  taking  train- 
ing to  which  he  was  referred  by  a  State 
agency,  provide  equalization  grants  to 
the  States,  establi.sh  an  additional  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram for  workers  who  have  exhausted 
all  benefit  rights  and  to  increase  the 
taxable  wage  base  from  $3,000  to  $4  800. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  introduce  this 
legi.slation  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration and.  as  I  have  indicated  in  an 
announcement  which  I  have  already  is- 
sued, it  is  my  intention  to  press  for  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  proposal  just  as 
soon  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  completed  it.s  aueiida  relating 
to  the  President'^  tax  message  and  the 
IPresidenfs  health  iiisurance  message, 
■which  already  have  been  .scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

For  the  information  of  all  Members 
and  the  interested  public  I  am  including 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  explanation  of  the  bill.  This 
detailed  explanation  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  topical  summary  of  the  principal 


provisions  of  the  bill.    These  documents 
are  as  follows: 

Brief  Topical  Scmmabt  or  the  Administra- 
tion's   Unemployment    Compensation    Bill 

1.  Coverage;  The  bill  would  extend  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal -State  unemployment 
compensanlon  program  to  over  3  million  ad- 
ditional workers  by  extending  coverage  of 
the  Federal  Unemplojrment  Tax  Act  to — 

A.  Employers  of  one  or  more; 

B.  Nonprofit  organizations  except  (1) 
ministers  and  members  of  religious  orders. 
1 2)  so-called  "sheltered  workshops"  (gen- 
erally a  facility  for  the  purpose  of  rehabili- 
tating workers  whose  earning  capacity  Is 
Impaired  by  physical  or  mental  conditions): 
and  (3)  service  remunerated  at  rate  of  less 
than  $50  per  quarter. 

C  Agricultural  processing  workers.  The 
bill  would  also  revise  the  definition  of 
"employee"  to  include  the  so-called 
ABC  tests  (Under  the  revised  definition, 
anyone  who  performs  services  for  another  Is 
to  be  considered  an  employee  unless  it  Is 
determined  that:  (A)  the  worker  Is  free 
from  control  in  performing  his  duties.  (B) 
the  service  Is  either  outside  the  employer's 
usual  course  of  business  or  Is  j>*'"^o'''^*<l 
outside  his  place  of  business,  and  (Ct  the 
worker  is  customarily  engaged  in  an  In- 
dependently established  business  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  services  which  he  per- 
forms for  his  principal,  i 

2.  Weekly  benefit  amount:  Beginning 
January  1,  1964,  States  are  to  pay  a  weekly 
benefit  amount  of  at  least  50  percent  of  a 
workers  average  wages  up  to  a  maximum 
of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age wage  for  1964  and  1965,  60  percent  of 
such  wage  for  1966  and  1967,  and  66 ij  per- 
cent of  such  wage  for  1968.  and  following 
years. 

If  a  State  law  docs  not  so  provide,  tax 
credits  of  employers  in  the  State  will  be  re- 
duced, not  denied.  They  could  be  the  lower 
of  (a)  the  State's  4-year  average  annual 
benefit  cost  rate,  or  (b)   2.7  percent. 

3.  Pederfil  requirement  that  State  laws 
provide  that  compensation  will  not  be  denied 
to  an  otherwise  e'iglble  worker  solely  because 
he  Is  taking  training  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferred by  State  agency. 

If  State  law  does  not  so  provide,  tax  credit 
of  employe.'s  In  the  State  will  be  denied. 

4.  Wage  base  and  tax  Effective  for  taxable 
years  after  1963,  Increases  taxable  wage  base 
to  $4,800  and  makes  permanent  present  tem- 
porary  Federal    tax   increase   of   04   percent 

5  Equalization  grants:  Provides  equaliza- 
tion grant*  to  a  State  (if  it  meets  Federal 
requirements  with  respect  to  weekly  benefit 
amount!  of  two-thirds  of  State's  benefit 
costs  in  excess  of  the  greater  of:  2.7  percent 
of  State  wages  or  the  ratio  of  unemplojrment 
compensation  payments  in  all  States  to  total 
wages  in  al.  States. 

6  Additional  Federal  unemployment  ccwa- 
pensatlon  program:  Establishes  a  Federal 
program  oil  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  workers  who  have  exhausted  all 
benefit  rights — 

A.  At  all  times  for  workers  with  long  at- 
tachment to  labor  force:  78  weeks  out  of 
last  3  years  and  at  least  13  weeks  in  each 
year. 

B  During  recessions  upon  proclamation  of 
President  and  upon  determination  by  Secre- 
tary of  Lalx>r  that  exhaustions  reach  1  per- 
cent of  covered  employment  and  insured 
unemployment  exceeds  5  piercent,  both  over 
a  3-month  period  Program  would  end  when 
exhaustions  fall  below  1  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

C  Additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payable  to  workers  who  had  an  enti- 
tlement to  State  benefits  of  26  or  more  weeks 
of  total  unemployment,  or.  If  entitlement 
Is  for  less  than  26  weeks,  the  workers  must 
have  had.  after  exhaustion,  weeks  of  un- 
employment equal  to  the  difference  between 
their   State   entitlement   and    26    weeks. 


D  Amount  of  additional  compensation: 
Fifty  percent  of  State  entitlement  up  to  a 
maximum  of  13  weeks  of  total  unemploy- 
ment. 

E.  No  denial  of  additional  compensation 
If  worker  Is  taking  approved  training;  no 
payment,  however,  if  worker  refuses  with- 
out good  cause  to  attend  training  to  which 
he  is  referred   by  State  agency. 

7.  After  1963  tax  credit  would  be  denied 
to  maritime  employers  In  a  State  If  State 
requires  contributions  pursuant  to  section 
3305(f)  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  without  complying  with  the  condltlona 
therein  specified 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  Administra- 
tion Bill  To  Provtoi  foe  the  Establish- 
ment OF  A  Permanent  Program  of  Addi- 
TiONAL  Unemployment  Compensation,  To 
Provide  for  Boi^alization  Grants.  To  Ex- 
tend Coverage  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program.  To  Establish 
Federal  Requirements  With  Respect  to 
THE  Weekly  BENErrr  Amount  and  LiMrr 
THE  Tax  Credits  Available  to  Employers 
IN  A  State  Which  Does  Not  Meet  Such 
Requirements,  To  Establish  a  Federal  Re- 
quirement PROHiBrriNG  States  From  Deny- 
ing Compensation  to  Workers  Undergoing 
Occupational  Training  or  Retraining  and 
Deny  Tax  CREDrrs  to  Employers  in  a  State 
Which  Does  Not  Meet  Such  Requirement, 
To  Increase  the  Wage  Base  for  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax.  To  Increase  the 
Rate  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax. 
To  Establish  a  Federal  AoorriONAL  Com- 
pensation AND  Equalization  Accottnt  in 
THE  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

This  bill  contains  two  title*. 

Title  I  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  establishing  new  titles  XVI  and  XVII 
and  by  amending  present  title  IX  Title 
XVI  would  establish  a  permanent  national 
program  of  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  unemployed  workers  who  have 
exhausted  the  benefit  rights  provided  for 
them  by  SUte  law  and  title  XV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Title  XVn  would  pro- 
vide for  equalization  grants  to  States  with 
heavy  unemployment  Title  IX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  would  be  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Federal  additional  compensation 
and  equalization  account  in  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  and  to  make  other  necessary 
changes 

Title  II  would  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  by  extending  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system  to 
more  than  3  million  workers,  by  providing 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  maritime  workers  may  be  covered 
by  States,  by  reducing  tax  crediu  for  em- 
ployers in  States  which  do  not  meet  the 
Federal  requirements  with  respect  to  bene- 
fit amount,  by  denying  tax  crediu  to  em- 
ployers in  States  which  deny  benefits  to 
workers  who  are  Uking  approved  training, 
by  increasing  to  $4,800  the  wage  base  for 
the  Federal  unemployment  tex  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  increased  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  efTectlve  for  taxable  years 
1962  and  1963 

TITLE   I 

Amsndm«nts  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
A  new  title  XVI  In  the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act 
would  be  established  by  title  I  of  this  bill. 
The  purpose  of  title  XVI  Is  to  provide  a  self- 
supporting  program  of  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment beginning  after  June  30.  1962.  or  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  title  is  enacted,  which 
ever  is  later,  to  the  unemployed  whose  en- 
titlement to  State  or  title  XV  benefiu  plus 
weeks  of  unemplojrment  after  exhaustion  of 
such  entitlement  have  been  t^e  equivalent  of 
26  weeks  of  total  unemployment  since  the 
beginning  of  their  current  compensation 
period,    and    who    exhausted    their    benefit 
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rights  under  State  and  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  after  March  31, 
1962.  Thus,  the  udditional  unemployment 
compensation  program  would  commence 
Immediately  following  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Temporary  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1961. 

The  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation provided  In  title  XVI  would  be  pay- 
able in  nonrecessioii  and  recession  periods  to 
workers  with  subst.intial  past  attachment  to 
the  covered  labor  I'orce.  To  other  workers, 
however,  such  additional  unemployment 
compensation  wou:d  be  payable  only  In  a 
recession  period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary),  upon   proclamation  of   the  President. 

The  additional  compensation  in  both  re- 
cession and  nonrecesslon  periods,  would  be 
payable  only  to  an  individual  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  State  or  title  XV  benefits,  and 
has  been  entitled  to  at  least  26  weeks  of 
State  or  title  XV  benefits,  or  if  he  has  been 
entitled  to  a  lesser  duration,  has  been  un- 
employed since  hit  exhaustion  of  benefits 
long  enough  for  the  combination  of  benefit 
weeks  to  which  he  was  entitled  and  weeks 
of  unemployment  to  total  26.  For  this  pur- 
pose, an  Individual  who  exhausts  his  State 
or  title  XV  benefits  will  be  considered  to 
have  been  entitled  to  benefits  for  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  specified  In  the  monetary  de- 
termination or  determinations  with  respect 
to  his  most  recent  benefit  year.  Thus  a 
worker  entitled  to  State  benefits  of  26  times 
his  weekly  benefit  amount  could  immediately 
after  his  exhaust  on  of  State  benefits 
(whether  or  not  he  actually  received  bene- 
fits for  26  weeks)  become  eligible  for  addi- 
tional benefits.  A  worker  entitled  to  State 
or  title  XV  benefits  of  less  than  26  times  his 
weekly  benefit  amount,  however,  would  need 
an  uncompensated  period  of  unemployment 
after  exhaustion  ol  his  State  or  title  XV 
entitlement  before  he  could  be  eligible  for 
additional  benefits  equal  to  the  difference 
between  his  State  or  title  XV  entitlement 
and  26  weeks  of  total  unemplojrment.  For 
example,  a  worker  entitled  to  State  benefits 
of  20  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount  would 
need  the  equivalent  of  6  more  weeks  of  total 
unemployment  after  he  exhausted  his  State 
entitlement  before  he  could  become  eligible 
for  additional  benefits.  The  general  effect 
of  this  provision  Is  to  restrict  the  Federal 
compensation  to  the  long-term  unemployed, 
without  limiting  the  program's  application 
to  workers  In  Stati?8  which  provide  26  or 
more  weeks  of  benefits.  Long-term  unem- 
ployirient  Is  a  national  problem  which  should 
be  financed  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  maximum  amount  of  additional  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  bill  with  respect 
to  a  single  compensjitlon  period,  or  for  Indi- 
viduals claiming  under  section  1602  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  extended  duration  period, 
would  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  following 
amounts:  (1)  50  p«rcent  of  the  amount  of 
the  individual's  regular  benefits  under  State 
law  or  title  XV  for  the  compensation  period 
In  which  he  last  exhausted  his  benefit  rights, 
or  (2)  13  times  hlj  regular  weekly  benefit 
amount.  Thus  In  States  which  provide  26  or 
more  weeks'  duration  of  regular  benefits, 
those  who  exhaust  State  benefits  would  be 
entitled  to  additional  compensation  of  13 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  under  the 
Federal  program.  V/orkers  who  receive  State 
benefits  for  a  shojter  duration  would  re- 
ceive less  In  Federal  compensation. 

While  the  maxlmtim  duration  of  the  addi- 
tional compensation  Is  limited,  no  overall 
limitation  on  total  Federal  and  State  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  a  compensation 
period  Is  provided  Some  States  provide 
benefits  In  excess  of  26  weeks  and  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so,  If  In  their 
Judgment  their  eccnomles  require  a  longer 
normal  duration. 

For  workers  entitled  to  SUte  or  title  XV 
benefits  of  less  than  26  weeks,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  they  would  certify  to  their  unem- 


plojrment during  the  remainder  of  thf  period 
prior  to  ellg^lblUty  for  additional  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  To  be  counted  for 
this  purpose,  weeks  should  be  weeks  for 
which  the  claimant  could  have  received  ben- 
efits If  he  had  been  entitled  to  26  weeks  of 
State  benefits;  that  Is,  he  should  be  able  to 
work,  available  for  work  and  free  from  dis- 
qualification. Weeks  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment should  be  accumulated  toward  the  26 
weeks,  as  they  would  have  been  under  the 
State  law.  The  Secretary's  regulations  would 
cover  the  manner  in  which  individuals  would 
establish  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unem- 
ployed, able  to  work  and  available  for  work 
and  otherwise  not  disqualified  during  the 
weeks  t)etween  exhaustion  of  State  or  title 
XV  benefits  and  eligibility  for  additional 
benefits. 

Additional  unemployment  compensation 
would  be  payable  at  the  same  weekly  amount 
for  total  unemploj-mcnt  as  the  Individual 
received  under  the  State  law  or  title  XV 
under  which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights 
before  he  filed  a  claim  for  the  current  com- 
pensation period  (or  for  Individuals  claim- 
ing under  section  1602,  the  current  extended 
duration  period) . 

Under  new  title  XVI  additional  compensa- 
tion would  be  payable  to  individuals  with  a 
record  of  long  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
during  nonrecesslon  as  well  as  recession 
periods. 

To  qualify  for  additional  compensation 
during  nonrecesslon  p>erlods,  the  bill  requires 
an  Individual  to  have  been  regularly  em- 
ployed In  covered  employment  In  each  of  at 
least  78  weeks  during  the  156  con6e<:utlve- 
week  period,  or  during  the  12  consecutive 
completed  calendar  quarters,  Immediately 
preceding  his  most  recent  benefit  year  and 
to  have  been  so  employed  in  at  least  13  weeks 
of  each  year  of  such  period.  The  78-weeks- 
of-employment  requirement  Is  imposed  to 
insure  that  extended  compensation  for  the 
persistently  unemployed  is  made  available 
only  to  those  with  such  evidence  of  contin- 
ued i>ast  attachment  to  the  labor  force  as 
to  present  little  doubt  that  they  have  been 
earning  their  living  for  some  years  by  work 
in  covered  employment. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  a  test  of  regular 
employment.  In  order  to  permit  flexibility 
in  regard  to  such  a  test.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  matter  should  be  provided  for  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary.  Regular  employ- 
ment In  a  week  might  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  hours  or  days  of  work  or  amounts  of 
wages.  A  week  of  less  than  full-time  earn- 
ings or  emploj-ment  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  as  It  Is  now  In  the  case  of  all 
State  laws  which  determine  entitlement  to 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  weeks  of  employment. 

The  need  for  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for  workers  with  long-term  employment 
records  who  are  experiencing  prolonged  un- 
emplojrment Is  evidenced  by  the  Impact  of 
Industrial  change  in  our  dynamic  e<;onomy 
on  workers  with  long  records  of  regular  em- 
ployment In  basic  Industries.  That  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  recession  periods 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  1 
million  claimants  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  in  nonrecesslon  years  such  as  1955. 
In  1960,  more  than  one-third  of  all  claim- 
ants in  11  States  used  up  their  benefit  rights 
before  finding  work.  More  than  one-fifth 
did  so  In  States  providing  26  weeks  ol  dura- 
tion to  most  or  all  claimants,  such  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont.  Between  the 
1958  and  1961  recessions,  the  number  of 
unemployed  out  of  work  for  more  than  15 
weeks  never  dropped  below  700,000. 

Emplojrment  opportunities  have  declined 
markedly  In  many  industries  which  formerly 
provided  steady  work  at  good  wages  and  a 
secure  future  for  millions  of  American 
workers.  To  list  steel,  textile,  automobile 
and  aircraft  manufacturing,  coal  mining  and 
railroad    transportation,   for   example,   illus- 


trates situations  where  technical  advance 
and  prcxluctlvity  gains  have  made  It  possible 
to  obtain  greater  production  with  a  smaller 
work  force  from  year  to  year.  In  many  cen- 
ters of  these  industries,  abandonment  of 
older  plants,  or  shifts  In  methods  have 
caused  the  discharge  of  workers  with  long 
employment  records,  despite  the  protection 
of  seniority  rules.  Rapid  technological 
changes  including  those  resulting  from  au- 
tomation may  well  displace  over  a  million 
workers  per  year  at  present  production  rates 
in  this  decade. 

Displaced  semiskilled  and  unskilled  older 
workers  remain  out  of  work  longer  because 
they  do  not  generally  have  the  education 
and  ready  adapUbillty  to  perform  the  In- 
creasingly technical  Jobs  called  for  by  the 
growing  industries  which  need  more  man- 
power. The  faster  growing  trade,  service, 
and  research  industries  demand  different 
skills  and  abilities  than  are  possessed  by  dis- 
placed miners  and  factory  hands  and  rail- 
road workers.  And  where  such  workers  are 
located  in  areas  which  have  a  persistent 
excess  of  jobseekers  over  Job  opportunities 
leading  to  prolonged  unemployment  of  even 
the  yoimger  skilled  workers,  the  situation  of 
the  older,  unskilled,  and  less-educated,  al- 
though long-experienced  workers,  strikingly 
calls  for  longer  unemployment  Insurance 
protection. 

In  their  causes  and  effects,  these  problems 
are  national  In  character  and  Involve  a  na- 
tional responsibility.  A  variety  of  measures 
to  stimulate  employment  opportunities  and 
to  improve  the  skills  of  the  work  force  are 
required  to  meet  this  responsibility,  Unem- 
ploj-ment  Insurance  is  the  principal  program 
for  mitigating  the  hardships  attendant  upon 
unemployment  by  maintaining  the  income  of 
unemployed  workers  and  by  keeping  up  the 
purchasing  p>ower  of  the  community.  In 
spite  of  the  need  for  strengthening  some 
aspects  of  the  program,  unemplojrment  in- 
surance has  long  proved  its  basic  worth. 
Operations  are  quickly  and  automatically  re- 
sponsive to  changes  in  economic  conditions. 
In  general,  however,  the  program  now  does 
not  provide  protection  for  unemployment 
which  lasts  more  than  6  months. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  many  work- 
ers with  long  employment  records  are  en- 
countering and  will  encounter  In  securing 
new  employment  after  they  have  been  laid 
off,  it  seems  clear  that  Income  maintenance 
for  more  than  6  months  must  be  considered 
as  an  Important  feature  of  such  an  overall 
program.  The  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized this  need  for  longer  unemployment 
Insurance  protection  In  the  case  of  railroad 
workers.  A  Federal  program  to  provide  ex- 
tended duration  for  other  workers  with  long 
work  experience  is  fully  warranted  and  would 
be  provided  through  the  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation  provided  In  the  bill. 

During  recession  periods  additional  un- 
employment compensation  would  be  payable 
to  Individuals  who  exhaust  their  State  or 
title  XV  rights  and  have  no  further  rights 
under  any  other  State  or  Federal  law.  and 
whose  weeks  of  State  or  title  XV  entitle- 
ment plus  subsequent  weeks  of  (total  or 
partial )  unemployment  total  the  equivalent 
of  26  weeks  of  total  unemployment,  whether 
or  not  these  Individuals  qualify  under  the 
test  of  substantial  past  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  required  in  nonrecesslon  periods. 
Such  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  payable  for  any  extended  dura- 
tion period  beginning  aft*r  June  30,  1962, 
to  Individuals  who  have  exhausted  their 
State  or  title  XV  benefits  within  the  6  calen- 
dar-month period  preceding  the  month  in 
which  an  extended  duration  period  begins 
and  after  March  30.  1962.  An  extended 
duration  period  is  a  p>€riod  beginning  on 
the  day  specified  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  the  following  two  conditions 
obtain:    (1)    the  total  number  of  claimants 
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rti.'vlr.e;  v^  a  week  of  unemployment  during 
■f   these    3    months   adjusted    for   sea 


throughout  the  country  who  have  exhausted 
their  re^ilar  State  benefit*  during  the  3 
precedir.g  calendar  months  equals  or  exceeds 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers 
covered  by  State  laws  fsuch  1  percent  Is  at 
present  about  40O00O):  and  (2)  the  aver- 
age weekly  number  of  covered  workers 
ce; 
each 

s"r..d  variation  and  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  covered  employment  In  all  States  equals 
or  exceeds  5  percent.  The  beginning  of  this 
projrim  Is  made  subject  to  Presidential 
discretion  to  assure  that  It  Is  not  triggered 
when  there  Is  not  sufaclent  need,  as  for 
example,  at  the  bottom  of  a  moderate  reces- 
sion with  a  fast  recovery  expected.  The 
period  would  end  on  the  day  following  the 
Secretary's  determination  that  the  total 
number  of  exhaustions  of  regular  State 
benefits  during  the  3  preceding  consecutive 
calendar  months  was  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  covered  workers,  except  that  payments 
would  continue  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  no  later  than  90  days  following 
the  Secretary's  determination  to  Individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  payable  for  weeks 
beginning  prior  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination. 

The  number  of  exhaustions  is  a  good  test 
as  to  whether  additional  benefits  are  needed. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  test 
over  several  months,  since  exhaustions  may 
rise  In  a  single  month  without  unemploy- 
ment having  increased  seriously.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  a  recession  period  exists,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  over  a  period 
or  several  months  also  assiires  that  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  is  not  so  temporary 
as  not  to  Justify  paying  additional  benefits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment is  not  a  good  Indication  that 
recessional  conditions  have  ceased,  since  one 
reason  for  a  decrease  in  Insured  unemploy- 
ment may  be  that  there  has  been  a  rise  In 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  exliausted 
regular  unemployment  benefits. 

With  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  and  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961.  the  Federal  Government  has  twice 
acknowledged  its  responsibility  to  extend 
unemployment  insurance  payments  beyond 
the  benefit  duration  provided  by  State  pro- 
grams during  recession  periods. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  the  Nation 
has  experienced  four  recessions.  194^50. 
1953-54.  1957-58.  and  1960-61.  Cyclical  un- 
employment of  serious  proportions  has  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  problems  chal- 
lenging our  economic  growth.  Extensions  of 
unemployment  compensation  at  such  times 
would  be  best  provided  by  a  permanent 
standby  pr  «ram.  A  permanent  program  of 
this  type  would  elimmate  the  need  for  es- 
tablishing temporary  ad  hoc  measures. 

Employment  conditions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1961  Indicate  that  the  long-du- 
ration unemployment  which  we  are  experi- 
encing would  have  made  such  a  propram  as 
th.'it  proposed  avail.ible  from  January  l  of 
the  present  year.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
national  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  has 
exceeded  5  percent  since  August  1960.  Ex- 
haustions of  benefit  rights  of  the  volume 
required  for  starting  the  program  began  with 
October  1960  and  remained  above  this  level 
through  December. 

Payments  of  additional  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  title,  both  in  re- 
cession and  nonrecession  periods,  would  be 
made  by  the  States  under  the  terms  of 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
entered  Into  for  this  purpose.  Such  agree- 
ments would  be  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  entered  Into  under  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  under  the  present 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.     In   general,   the   agreements 


would  provide  that  payments  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
various  State  laws.  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  with  a  State,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  make  payments 
of  additional  unemployment  compensation. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  one  appearing 
In  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  also  provides,   as  a  complement 
to  other  measures  designed  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  a  broadening  of  retraining  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  who  will  thus  be  aided 
in  finding  Jobs,  that  a  claimant  will  be  paid 
compensation  for  a  week  during  which  he 
is  in  training  or  retraining  that   has  been 
approved     by    appropriate     agencies.       The 
training  or  retraining  would  be  approved  by 
an  accreilitlng  agency,  or  if  there  Is  none  for 
the  particular  training  or  retraining,  such 
training  or  retraining  would  have  to  meet 
quality  and  supervision  standards  approved 
by  the  Secretary.     The  training  or  retrain- 
ing would    be    approved   also   by   the   State 
employment  security  agency  as  suitable  for 
achieving  the  occupational  objective  of  the 
Individual  after  testing  and  counseling  when 
appropriate.       Many     workers     experiencing 
prolonged    unemployment,    and    entitled    to 
addition;il  unemployment  compensation  un- 
der the  bill,  will  be  able  to  find  work  much 
more    readily    If    they    undertake    approved 
training   or   retraining.     Thus,   there   would 
seem   to  be   justification  for  denying  addi- 
tional  compensation   to   an   Individujl   who 
refuses,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  such 
approved  training  or  retraining. 

Equalization  grants 
Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
title  XVII  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equalization  grants  program  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  would 
underwrite  two-thirds  of  the  benefit  costs 
In  excess  of  a  specified  level  In  each  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Including  the 
benefit  requirements  added  by  section  208 
of  this  bill.  During  nonrecession  years,  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  would  finance  two- 
thirds  of  the  benefit  costs  In  each  State  In 
excess  of  2  7  percent  of  taxable  wages.  In 
those  yerrs  during  which  the  national  aver- 
age benefit  cost  rate  exceeds  2  7  percent  of 
taxable  wages,  the  Federal  Government 
would  finance  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of 
benefits  in  any  State  whose  benefit  cost  rate 
exceeds  this  national  average  cost  rate. 

Although  differences  in  benefit  costs  from 
State  to  State  may  be  due  partly  tq  differ- 
ences In  benefit  formulas,  the  primary  In- 
fluence l3  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
over  which  there  appears  to  be  little  con- 
trol. Experience  indicates  that  the  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment  and  benefit  costs 
vary  widely  from  Stete  to  State.  Benefit 
cost  levels  have  been  Increasing  In  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  changes  in  labor  force 
characteristics  and  industrial  technology. 
These  changes  are  expected  to  continue  and 
to  further  increase  benefit  costs. 

At  present,  a  State  with  higher  than 
average  unemployment  can  have  higher  than 
average  unemployment  taxes,  or  it  can  keep 
Its  costs  down  by  providing  Inadequate  ben- 
efits. The  higher  tax  rate  may  discourage 
Industry,  and  thus  increase  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  The  Inadequate  benefits  are 
more  serious  In  a  situation  of  high  unem- 
ployment than  at  other  times,  since  they 
affect  more  people  and  for  longer  periods. 
Under  section  208  of  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  would  establish  a  level  of  ben- 
efit adequacy  for  all  States  to  meet.  To 
enable  States  to  meet  these  benefit  expendi- 
tures without  too  much  hardship  on  their 
employers,  the  bill  proposes  that  a  State 
which  meets  the  Federal  benefit  require- 
ments will  receive  Federal  assistance  In 
paying  benefit  costs  which  exceed  either  2.7 
percent  of  taxable  payroll  or  the  national 
average  rate,  whichever  is  higher.  States 
which  do  not  provide  benefits  equal  to  the 


Federal  requirements  will  not  be  eligible  for 
equalization  grants. 

The  equalization  grants  are  limited  to 
two-thirds  of  the  State  costs  In  excess  of 
the  specified  level.  Because  the  remaining 
third  must  be  paid  by  the  State,  the  State 
will  have  a  financial  interest  in  assuring  that 
benefits  are  not  excessive. 

There  are  practical  limits  to  the  extent  to 
which  an  individual  State  may  meet  rising 
benefit  costs  through  Increases  in  employer 
tax  rates.  While  the  effect  of  tax  rates  upon 
the  location  of  Industry  Is  not  subject  to 
precise  measurement,  the  widespread  belief 
In  the  Importance  of  such  rates  In  attracting 
and  holding  Industry  Is  persuasive  to  State 
legislatures  and  effectively  limits  the  degree 
to  which  a  State  may  Impose  tax  rates  above 
those  existing  In  other  States.  In  addition. 
It  appears  Inequitable  to  Impose  upon  em- 
ployers In  a  particular  State  the  full  bxirden 
of  disproportionately  high  costs  to  meet  a 
level  of  unemployment  largely  beyond  Its 
control  and  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
national   factors   In   the   economy. 

Federal  additional  compensation  and  equal- 
ization account 
Section  103  of  the  bill  amends  title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  Federal 
additional  compensation  and  equalization 
account  within  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  and  to  add  to  section  903(b)(1)(B) 
a  requirement  that  a  State  law  be  approv- 
able  under  section  3309  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  if  the  State  Is  to  be 
ehg.ble  for  a  distribution  of  excess  funds 
under  section  903. 

The  additional  taxes  of  0.4  percent  (here- 
inafter explained)  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Federal  additional  compensation  and 
equalization  account  beginning  with  respect 
to  taxable  year  1964,  and  all  payments  made 
under  the  proposed  additional  compensation 
and  equali^ation  grants  programs  will  be 
charged  against  this  account. 

Since  payments  under  the  two  programs 
begin  prior  to  the  date  when  the  additional 
revenue   provided   by   the   bill   will    be    col- 
lected, section  103  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion  and    transfer    to    the   additional    com- 
pensation and  equalization  account  of  funds 
necessary  to  make  such  payments  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury.    The  amounts 
so  transferred  are  repayable  (without  Inter- 
est)   to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  at 
such  times  as  the  amount  In  the  account  Is 
determined  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
The  costs  of  the  additional  unemployment 
compensation  and  equalization  grants  pro- 
grams   that    would    be    established    under 
sections  101  and  102  of  the  bill  will  vary  di- 
rectly with  economic  conditions.     The  heav- 
iest cost  will  be  experienced  during  periods 
of    business    recessions   when    perhaps   one- 
third  of  the  States  may  be  eligible  fur  the 
proposed  equalization  grants  and  when  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation  will  be 
payable  to  long-term  unemployed  individuals 
whether  or  not  they  meet  the  test  of  sub- 
stantial past  attachment  to  the  covered  work 
force.     During  periods  of  favorable  economic 
conditions,   benefit   costs  in   a   very  limited 
number  of  States  are  expected  to  exceed  2  7 
percent  so  that  total  equalization  grants  will 
be  relatively  low  during  such  periods.     Sim- 
ilarly,  the  benefit  costs  of  providing  addi- 
tional compensation  are  expected  to  be  low^er 
during  such  periods  since  fewer  exhaustions 
are    experienced    during   prosperous    periods 
and   additional   compensation   Is   limited   to 
only    those    exhaustees    with    a    substantial 
work  history. 

It  Is  estimated  that  costs  under  the  two 
programs  provided  for  in  the  new  titles  XVI 
and  XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will 
average  about  0  41  percent  of  taxable  wages 
under  a  83.000  taxable  wage  base  or  about 
026  percent  under  a  $4,800  taxable  wage 
base.  This  assumes  that  1  out  of  every 
4  years  will  be  a  recession  year.  As  here- 
inafter   explained,    section   206    of    the    bill 
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would  Increase  the  taxable  wage  base  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  $4,800, 
and  section  207  of  the  bill  would  make  per- 
manent the  tempcrary  Increases  in  the  net 
Federal  unemployment  tax  of  from  0.4  to 
0.8  percent  which  uas  provided  in  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  years  1962  and  1963. 
The  additional  revenues  from  these  changes 
should  be  sufficient  to  permit  prompt  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  authorized  under  the 
bill  to  cover  1962  t.nd  1963  costs,  as  well  as 
covering  costs  for  later  years  on  a  current 
basis.  Barring  unloreseen  developments,  it 
is  anticipated  that  repayment  of  advances 
from  the  general  f  and  of  the  Treasury  may 
commence  In  1965.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  full  repayment  of  advances  will 
depend  upon  the  time  and  severity  of  futtire 
recession  periods  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  actual  costs  experienced  agree  with 
estimates.  As  cost  experience  is  accumu- 
lated, a  reappraisal  of  the  financing  provi- 
sions will  be  made. 

TTTLE     n AMXNDMEIJTS     TO    THE     FEDERAL     tJN- 

EMPLOTMENT      TAX      ACT      IN      THE      INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF   19  54 

Title  II  Of  the  bl  1  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  eiTect  an  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  sys.em  to  over  3  million  ad- 
ditional employees.  This  'vould  be  done  by 
extending  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to 
employers  of  one  C'r  more  at  any  time,  by 
revising  the  definition  of  employment  to  in- 
clude certain  agricultural  processing  services 
and  services  performed  for  nonprofit  organ- 
izations not  presently  covered,  and  by  re- 
vising the  definition  of  "employee."  This 
title  would  also  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  to  p>ermlt  enforcement  of 
conditions  presentl;.-  required  to  be  met  by 
the  States  in  extt'Udlng  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  to  maritime  employers, 
to  establish  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  State  weekly  benefit  amounts  and 
to  provide  reduced  tax  credits  for  employers 
In  a  State  not  meeting  such  requirements, 
to  deny  tax  credit  for  employers  in  States 
which  deny  benefits  to  workers  who  are 
taking  approved  training,  to  Increase  the 
taxable  wage  base  f.-om  $3,000  to  $4,800,  and 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  tax 
rate  effective  for  taxable  years  1962  and  1963 
to  finance  the  cost?  of  the  new  additional 
unemployment  compensation  and  equaliza- 
tion grants  programs  provided  under  title  I 
of  the  bill. 

Employers  of  one  or  more 
Section  201  of  the  bill  would  bring  at>out 
1.7  m^lUlon  more  workers  under  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system  by 
extending  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  employers  of  one 
or  more.  If  the  employment  Includes  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  net.  The  coverage  would 
be  achieved  by  deleting  the  definition  of 
"employer"  from  st-ctlon  3306  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  by  making 
appropriate  deletions  from  section  3301  and 
other  sections  of  such  act. 

At  present,  while  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contribution  Act  (OASDI)  applies  to  em- 
ployers of  one  worker  at  any  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  applies  only 
to  employers  who  have  at  least  four  work- 
ers In  20  weeks  during  the  taxable  year. 
The  unemployment  Insurance  laws  of  28 
States  have  a  slmllju-  limitation  on  the  size 
of  the  firms  subjt-ct  to  the  law.  In  20 
States,  employers  with  one  or  more  workers 
are  covered,  although  In  13  of  these,  em- 
ployers with  less  than  a  given  amount  of 
payroll  or  number  of  weeks  of  employment 
are  excluded.  The  remaining  four  States 
limit  coverage  to  employers  with  three 
workers,  In  three  Instances  combined  with 
a    weeks-of-employment    test. 


Experience  under  the  Federal  OASDI  pro- 
gram and  under  the  laws  of  the  20  .States 
which  cover  at  least  some  employers  of 
one  or  more  workers  has  demonstrated  that 
such  coverage  is  feasible  to  administer. 
Those  covering  employers  of  one  or  more  at 
any  time  avoid  the  administrative  burden 
of  determining  whether  payroll  or  number 
of  weeks  requirements  are  met  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  that  protection  of 
these  employees  is  needed.  In  general.  In 
the  States  which  cover  firms  with  fewer 
than  four  wc«-kers.  the  proportion  of  work- 
ers who  receive  benefits  under  the  prc^am 
is  greater  for  fmall  firms  than  for  the 
larger  ones.  State  experience  indicates,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  extension  of  coverage 
does  not  impose  an  unreasonable  finan- 
cial burden  on  small  employers. 

Since  small  Anns  are  covered  in  some 
States,  those  workers  receive  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  programs  providing  addi- 
tional^ unemployment  compensation,  but 
their  "employers  do  not  contribute  to  the 
Federal  funds  from  which  such  compensa- 
tion Is  paid.  In  those  States,  the  employer 
with  three  workers  has  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  over  the  employer  who  has 
four  workers. 

Although  States  can  cover  small  employers 
on  their  own  Initiative,  it  is  apparent  that 
for  the  most  part  they  have  been  waiting 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  act.  Existing 
laws  of  nearly  all  of  the  States  provided  for 
automatic  extension  of  the  coverage  of  their 
laws  if  coverage  ui  der  the  Federal  act  is  ex- 
tended. Such  provisions  mean  that  Federal 
elimination  of  the  size-of-firm  restriction  on 
employers  could  give  unemployment  insur- 
ance protection  to  the  workers  involved  with- 
out the  need  for  State  legislative  action.  In 
the  few  States  which  have  slze-of-firm  re- 
strictions, but  no  automatic  coverage,  the 
employers  can  elect  State  coverage  until  the 
State  legislature  acts. 

Nonprofit  organizatiOTis 
Section  202  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
protection  of  the  unemployment  Insurance 
system  to  about  1.3  million  employees  of 
nonprofit  religious,  charitable,  educational 
and  humane  organizations,  by  revising  the 
exclusion  In  section  3306(c)(8)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  The  proposal  would 
not  cover  the  handicapped  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. No  estimates  are  available  on  the 
number  of  such  workers.  Nor  would  the  pro- 
posal cover  at>out  600.000  Individuals,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  and  the  remainder 
of  whom  are  primarily  students  employed  by 
their  educational  institutions,  student 
niu-ses.  interns,  and  individuals  earning  less 
than  $50  per  quarter. 

About  half  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
added  are  employed  In  hospitals,  and  about 
one-third  by  educational  institutions.  Only 
a  small  percentage  are  employed  by  religious 
and  charitable  institutions  supported  by  do- 
nations. 

The  workers  who  would  be  covered  Include 
a  wide  range  of  occupations,  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  performed  in  covered 
employment.  They  are  printers,  typists, 
elevator  operators,  cooks,  busboys,  jE.nltors, 
scrubwomen,  as  well  as  teachers,  nurs-es,  and 
professional  social  workers.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  workers  are  food,  mainte- 
nance, and  custodial  workers.  Such  e\idence 
as  is  available  Indicates  that  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations  have  a  risk  of  unem- 
plojTnent  as  do  presently  covered  workers. 
While  certain  professional  groups  in  tlie  non- 
profit field  may  frequently  have  the  protec- 
tion of  tenure  and  stable  employment,  with 
provisions  for  severance  pay.  the  same  could 
be  said  for  many  presently  covered  workers. 
Other  nonprofit  organization  employees,  par- 
ticularly In  the  nonprofessional  occupations. 
are  often  low  paid  and  have  a  high  rate  of 
turnover,  which  generally  Indicates  unem- 
ployment. 


To  make  nonprofit  organizations  liable  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  contribu- 
tions would  not  change  the  special  status 
they  enjoy  in  regard  to  Federal  income  tax 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  property  taxes 
They  are  already  covered,  to  some  extent,  by 
workmen's  compensation,  and  such  coverage 
has  not  affected  their  special  status.  More- 
over, the  traditional  exemption  of  nonprofit 
organizations  from  revenue  raising  taxes 
should  not  be  carried  over  to  programs  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  their  workers 

A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  of  non- 
profit organiZv4tlons  comes  from  sources  oth- 
er than  voluntary  contributions.  Many  such 
organizations  sell  goods  and  services  In  com- 
petition with  profit-making  organizations. 
Again,  using  hospitals  as  illustrative  since 
they  employ  half  of  the  workers  who  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposal,  a  study  of  one 
group  of  85  nonprofit  hospitals  indicated 
that  only  10  percent  of  their  revenue  came 
from  gifts  and  endowments,  while  about  70 
percent  represented  payments  by  patients 
and  their  Insurance  carriers. 

In  about  23  States,  action  by  State  legis- 
latures would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
mandatory  coverage  of  services  for  nonprofit 
organizations,  because  Federal  action  would 
not  automatically  extend  such  coverage. 
Three  States  have  provided  fairly  broad  or 
universal  coverage  of  these  workers,  and  four 
others  cover  certain  activities.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  organizations  have  elected  cov- 
erage. But  only  about  60.000  to  100.000  of 
the  13  million  have  been  covered.  Thus. 
It  seems  that  Federal  action  is  needed  if 
this  group  Is  to  be  protected. 

Employee 

Section  203  of  the  bill  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  about  250.000  additional  workers 
by  revising  the  definition  of  "employee"  to 
incorporate  three  tests  which  have  become 
known  as  the  ABC  tests  of  employment  re- 
lationship Under  the  revised  definition, 
anyone  who  performs  services  for  another 
is  to  be  considered  an  employee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statute  unless  it  is  determined 
that:  (A)  the  worker  is  free  from  control 
in  performing  his  duties,  not  only  under  the 
contract  but  also  in  fact.  (B)  the  service 
is  either  outside  the  employer's  usual  course 
of  business  or  is  performed  outside  his  places 
of  business,  and  (C)  the  worker  is  custom- 
arily engaged  in  an  Independently  estab- 
lished business  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
services  which  he  performs  for  his  jalncipal. 

The  ABC  tests  relate  to  the  degree  of  con- 
trol that  Is  or  can  be  exercised  over  the  in- 
dividual in  the  performance  of  services,  the 
integration  of  the  Individual's  work  in  the 
business  for  which  he  renders  services,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  is  an 
entrepreneur.  If  all  of  the  tests  are  met, 
the  Individual  is  not  an  employee  and  his 
services  are  excluded  from  unemployment 
insurance  coverage. 

The  common  law  test  of  master-servant 
relationship  is  not  an  appropriate  guide  for 
separating  those  who  should  be  protected 
against  the  risk  of  unemployment  from 
those  who  are  entrepreneurs  and  not  to  be 
insured  against  unemployment 

The  common  law  test  st«ms  primarily 
from  efforts  to  establish  a  Just  standard  for 
determining  when  one  person  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  tortious  acts  of  an- 
other. Since  these  acts  normally  result 
from  the  negligent  manner  In  which  work 
Is  done,  the  right  to  control  the  manner 
of  performance  provides  a  sound  criteria  of 
liability.  In  unemployment  insurance, 
however,  the  dependence  of  an  Individual 
upon  another  for  his  livelihood  is  the  pri- 
mary consideration,  not  the  degree  of  con- 
trol to  which  the  Individual  is  subject  in 
performing  the  services. 

The  revised  definition  would  provide 
criteria  specifically  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  unemployment  Insurance. 
Test    (Aj     includes    the    normal    "control" 
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test,  but  Is  so  phrased  a.s  *o  preclude  deter- 
minations mnde  on  the  mere  form  of  the 
employment  contract  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  control  actually  exercised.  Test 
iB)  relates  to  the  Integration  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's services  Into  the  business.  It  Is  a 
dual  test:  If  the  Individual's  services  are 
either  outside  the  usual  course  of  the  em- 
ployer's business,  or  are  performed  outside 
of  his  places  of  business,  the  Individual 
meets  this  requirement  for  exemption  from 
unempl'iyment   Insurance  coverage. 

The  (C»  test  requires  a  showing  that  the 
Indlvidua.'  is  customarily  engaged  In  an  In- 
dependent business.  It  requires,  in  effect, 
that  the  worker  be  an  entrepreneur  and 
that  the  services  be  rendered  by  him  in  that 
capr.city.  It  calls  for  an  enterprise  that  ex- 
ists apart  from  the  relationship  with  the 
particular  employer  and  could  survive  the 
termination  of  that  relationship.  It  thus 
approaches,  as  nearly  as  a  formal  test  can, 
the  economic  line  that  bounds  the  risk  of 
unemployment. 

The  change  would  give  unemployment  In- 
surance coverage  to  such  occupational  groups 
as  outside  salesmen  In  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  tr  ide.  shop  operators  working  un- 
der le.ise  agreements,  and  house-to-house 
salesmen,  depending,  of  course,  on  specific 
Situations.  These  Individuals  cannot  realis- 
tically be  deemed  to  be  independent  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  proposal  would  make  the  Federal  act 
more  consistent  with  the  provisions  in  many 
State  laws.  About  26  State  laws  now  con- 
tain the  ABC  tests,  and  a  number  o^  others 
contain  one  or  two  of  these  tests.  Substitu- 
tion of  these  tests  for  the  master-servant 
relationship  In  the  Federal  act  would  ellm- 
niate  dirTiculties  which  some  States  have  had 
with  the  interpretation  of  their  own  defini- 
tions, since  some  State  courts  have  indi- 
cated a  belief  that  the  State  law  could  not 
extend  coverage  beyond  that  of  the  Federal 
act.  As  there  has  sometimes  been  uncer- 
tainty over  the  relationship  of  the  ABC  tests 
to  the  common  law  concepts,  the  proposal 
makes  clear  that  the  ABC  test  Is  distinct 
from,  and  not  a  mere  rephrasing  of,  the 
common  law  rules. 

Agricmltural  processing  workers 
Section  204  of  the  bill  would  extend  un- 
employment compensation  protection  to 
about  200,000  agricultural  processing  work- 
ers, that  is,  those  engaged  in  drying,  pack- 
ing, packaging,  processing,  freezing,  grading, 
storing,  or  similar  activities  performed  in  the 
employ  of  cooperative  organizations,  com- 
mercial handlers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, or  farm  operators  who  produce  50 
percent  or  less  of  the  commodity  being  proc- 
essed. This  coverage  would  be  accomplished 
by  changing  the  definition  of  "agricultural 
l.ibor"  contained  in  section  3306(k)  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  since  1950. 

The  services  performed  by  agricultural 
processing  workers  are  similar  to  those  per- 
formed by  workers  in  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial establishments  presently  covered  by 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
Agricultural  processing  workers  operate  me- 
chanical equipment  such  as  graders  or  con- 
veyors; they  include  stationary  engineers 
tending  steam  boUers.  box  assemblers,  truck 
operators,  receiving  clerks,  and  electricians 
as  well  as  workers  who  handle,  sort,  grade, 
wash,  polish  and  pack  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Equal  treatment  of  Great  Lakes  seamen 
Section  205  of  the  bill  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  a  finding  that 
a  State  law  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  3305(f)  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
erage of  maritime  workers,  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  liability  of  maritime  em- 
ployers is  to  be  determined  without  any 
tax  credit  being  allowed  for  any  amount  such 


employer  paid  under  the  law  of  such  State. 
This  section  Is  Intended  to  correct  a  long- 
standing State  violation  of  a  Federal  re- 
quirement. 

Section  3305(f)  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act,  enacted  in  1946,  gives  States 
permission  to  require  contributions  from 
maritime  employers  subject  to  several  con- 
ditions. In  granting  this  permission,  how- 
ever. Congress  did  not  provide  any  sanction 
to  insure  enforcement   of  these  conditions. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  section  3305(f) 
is  that  maritime  workers  must  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  wage  credits,  like  shoreslde 
workers.  However,  while  the  1946  amend- 
ments allowed  time  for  States  to  adjust  their 
laws  to  this  and  other  conditions,  the  Ohio 
law,  unlike  that  of  any  other  State,  did  not 
then  and  still  docs  not  provide  Great  Lakes 
seamen  with  treatment  comparable  to  shore- 
side  employees.  Under  the  Ohio  law,  shore- 
side  employment  may  be  declared  seasonal 
only  if  the  period  of  operation  Is  less  than 
36  weeks  in  a  year.  While  there  are  restric- 
tions on  the  benefit  rights  of  a  shoreslde 
seasonal  worker,  such  a  worker  may  com- 
bine seasonal  and  nonseasonal  wage  credits 
for  benefit  purposes.  By  contrast.  Great 
Lakes  employment  is  declared  seasonal  In 
the  statute,  with  a  40-week  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  Simday  In  March,  and 
wage  credits  earned  in  Great  Lakes  shipping 
may  not  be  combined  with  any  other  wage 
credits. 

This  discrimination  against  Great  Lakes 
seamen  by  Ohio  Is  particularly  significant 
because  most  Great  Lakes  shipping  is  cov- 
ered under  the  Ohio  law,  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  workers.  Even  If  vessels  travel 
mainly  between  ports  in  other  States,  they 
are  subject  to  the  Ohio  law  If  the  offices  con- 
trolling their  operation  are  located  In  Ohio. 
The  restrictions  on  benefit  rights  are  there- 
fore felt  by  residents  of  all  the  States  which 
have  Great  Lakes  ports. 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
stitutional Jurisdiction  over  maritime  em- 
ployment, the  present  language  of  section 
3305(f)  means  that  a  State  which  discrimi- 
nates against  maritime  workers  Is  acting 
without  authority  when  it  taxes  maritime 
employers  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  to  such 
workers.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
prohibit  maritime  employers  from  receiv- 
ing Federal  tax  credit  for  such  unauthorized 
taxes  collected  by  the  State. 

Definition  of  wages 

Section  206  would  raise  the  tax  ba5e  un- 
der the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to 
$4,800  by  amending  the  definition  of  "wages" 
In  section  3306(b).  effective  for  taxable 
years  after  1963. 

The  present  $1,000  limitation  on  the  tax 
ba?e  was  established  In  1039  In  order  to 
bring  about  uniformity  In  employer  reports 
under  the  unemployment  In.surance  and 
old-ae;e  and  survivors'  Insurance  programs. 
Since  1939.  however,  averaoje  weekly  wages 
have  more  than  tripled.  Thus,  In  contrast 
to  the  cFtlmated  95  percent  of  total  covered 
wages  taxed  in  1939.  only  C3  percent  of  cov- 
ered waqps  are  currently  taxed,  with  the  gap 
steadily  increasing  with  the  rise  In  wage  lev- 
els. Under  the  OASI  program,  the  wage  base 
Is  geared  to  statutory  benefit  levels  and  Is 
now  $4,800,  but  no  comparable  adjustments 
have  been  made  In  the  taxable  wage  base 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Continued  u  -•  of  the  $3,000  wage  base  has 
contributed  to  a  steady  decline  in  State  re- 
serve funds,  since  employer  contributions, 
limited  to  this  base,  do  not  increase  In  pro- 
portion to  rising  benefit  liabilities  of  the  un- 
employment Insurance  program.  This  Is  of 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  States,  because  there  is  a  national 
Interest  In  a  soundly  financed  program  and 
a  Federal  responsibility  for  assisting  States 
whose  reserves  become  Inadequate. 

States  hesitate  to  take  Independent  action 
In  this  area.     Currently  only  nine  of  them 


use  a  higher  wage  base  than  Is  used  In  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  and  all  but 
one  use  a  base  lower  than  $4,800.  The  laws 
of  28  others,  however,  provide  for  basing 
contributions  on  a  wage  base  higher  than 
$3,000  if  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
does  so.  These  States.  It  appears,  are  post- 
poning an  increase  In  the  wage  base  until 
the  Federal  Government  takes  action. 

An  increase  In  the  wage  base  to  $4,800 
would  be  especially  desirable  In  the  dozen 
or  so  States  currently  faced  with  seriously 
low  reserves.  In  other  States,  the  Increased 
Income  would  be  used  to  build  up  reserves 
which  have  been  declining.  States  which  do 
not  need  additional  revenues  can  adjust  their 
tax  structures  so  that  the  tax  yield  remains 
at  approximately  the  same  level. 

An  Increase  In  the  wage  base  would  reduce 
the  inequities  created  by  the  "freezing"  of 
the  base  at  the  present  $3,000.  Currently, 
low-wage  employers  pay  a  much  higher  effec- 
tive tax  rate  than  do  high-wage  employers 
since  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  pay- 
roll Is  subject  to  contributions  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Financing  new 
programs  or  rising  administrative  costs  sole- 
ly by  Increases  in  tr.x  rates  would  make  the 
Federal  tax  even  more  Inequitable. 

Al.so.  continuation  of  the  present  base  will 
operate,  ns  It  does  at  present,  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral tax  Income  from  growing,  although  ad- 
mlnl.'tratlve  costs  are  Increasing.  The  In- 
crea«!ed  Federal  unemployment  t.TX  revenues 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  $4,800  taxable 
wage  base  would  build  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  to  the  specified  $550  million 
and  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  to  the  specified  $250  million 
faster  than  under  the  present  law  (thereby 
saving  Interest  on  advances  from  the  revolv- 
ing account  to  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account),  and  would  also  con- 
tribute to  the  financing  of  the  Federal  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  and 
equalization  grants  programs  established  by 
title  I  of  this  bill. 

Already  more  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
recent  Increase  In  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  (Public  Law  86-778)  to  0  4  percent 
of  taxable  wages  is  needed  for  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  program  than  was  expected. 
(The  congressional  expectation  was  that  at 
least  0.1  percent  of  taxable  wages  would  bo 
used  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ploj-ment  account.)  The  $3,000  limitation 
on  the  taxable  wage  base.  If  not  Increased, 
will  continue  to  prevent  Federal  tax  pro- 
ceeds from  Increasing  at  the  same  rate  as 
Increases  In  administrative  costs. 

Increase  in  the  rate  of  tax 
For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Federal 
additional  unemployment  compensation  and 
equalization  grants  programs  which  would 
be  established  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 207  would  raise  the  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  from  0.4  percent  to  0.8  per- 
cent, effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  calendar  year  1963.  Under  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act.  this  Increased  rate  of  tax  Is  made 
applicable  with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  1962 
and  1963  In  order  to  finance  the  temporary 
program  provided  under  that  act.  Section 
207  would  continue  this  rate  of  tax  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  1963. 

Benefit  requirements 
Section  208  would  add  a  new  section  3309 
to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  This 
new  provision  would  require  State  laws  to 
provide  that  the  weekly  benefit  amount  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment,  exclusive  of  any  compensa- 
tion payable  with  respect  to  dependents,  be 
the  lesser  of: 

(1)  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  under  the  State  law;  and 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  individual's  average  weekly  wage. 
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This  requirement  Is  Intended  to  Insure 
that  eligible  claimants  at  benefit  levels  be- 
low the  maximum  are  entitled  to  receive, 
when  totally  unemployed,  a  weekly  benefit 
amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  their 
average  weekly  wage,  exclusive  of  any  addi- 
tional benefits  which  the  State  law  may  pro- 
vide for  claimants  with  dependents.  Each 
State  would  have  complete  latitude  to  con- 
trol weekly  benefits  above  the  Federal  re- 
quirement. Thus,  those  States  which  pay 
benefits  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  aver- 
age weekly  wages  to  Individuals  at  low  wage 
levels  or  even  those  at  higher  wage  levels 
could  continue  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  12  States  augment 
basic  weekly  benefits  for  claimants  with  de- 
pendents. Such  dependents'  allowances  are 
customarily  paid  In  addition  to  the  basic 
weekly  benefit  amount  determined  solely  by 
the  claimant's  earnings,  on  the  ground  that 
basic  t)eneflts  represent  the  minimum  neces- 
sary instirance  p.-otection  for  any  claimant. 
According  to  thl«  bill,  50  percent  represenU 
this  necessary  minimum.  Consequently,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  50  percent  computa- 
tion to  determine  tlie  Individual's  weekly 
benefit  amount  is  exclusive  of  dependents' 
allowances. 

New  section  3309  also  requires  State  laws 
to  provide  that  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  payable  to  any  individual  fcr  a 
week  of  total  unemployment,  exclusive  of 
dependents'  allowances.  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  the  following  percentages  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage: 

(1)  60  percent  for  benefit  years  beginning 
on  and  after  January  1,  1964,  and  before 
January  1.  1966: 

(2)  60  percent  for  benefit  years  beginning 
on  and  after  January  1,  1966,  and  before 
January  1,  1968; 

(3)  66  2-,  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  and  after  January  1,  1968. 

To  provide  a  weekly  benefit  equal  to  at 
least  half  their  wages  for  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  should  they  become  un- 
employed, the  maximum  weekly  benefit,  ex- 
clusive of  dependents'  allowances,  would 
have  to  be  more  than  one-half  of  average 
wages  in  the  State.  The  bill  would  require 
the  maximum  to  equal  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage  in 
covered  employment  to  be  reached,  however, 
in  three  stages.  This  gradual  approach  to 
the  ultimate  effective  date  for  the  two-thirds 
maximum  is  Intended  to  give  States  time 
to  adjust  their  fijiancing  arrangements  to 
accommodate  the  additional  costs  that  the 
higher  maximum  may  entail.  The  purpose 
of  having  the  maximum  become  effective 
with  benefits  years  beginning  on  and  after 
the  dates  specified  Is  to  avoid  imposing  on 
the  States  the  administrative  expense  of 
making  redeterminations  for  Individuals 
who  begin  benefit  years  prior  to  these  dates. 
The  proposal  relates  the  maximum  basic 
weekly  benefit  to  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage,  thus  taking  account  of  differ- 
ences in  wage  levels  among  the  States  and 
of  changes  In  wage  levels  wdthin  a  State. 

In  46  States  the  benefit  schedules  in  effect 
as  of  January  1.  1961,  contained  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  that  were  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  respective  State's  average 
weekly  covered  wace.'  In  each  of  these 
States,  the  maxlmiun  would  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  claimants  from  receiving 
50  f>ercent  of  their  average  weekly  wage.  In 
31  States,  for  example,  regardless  of  how 
high  their  weekly  wages  may  have  been,  one- 
half  or  more  of  all  1960  claimants  received 
the  statutory  maxlmiun  weekly  benefit 
amount.     In   17  States,  moreover,  3  out  of 


'  Although  Puerto  Rico  Joined  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system  Jan. 
1.  1961.  It  is  excluded  from  this  statement 
and  the  remainder  of  this  document  since 
data  for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  its  pro- 
gram have  not  become  available. 


every  5  claimants  in  that  year  received  the 
statutory  maximimi,  even  though  their 
weekly  wages  In  many  cases  might  have  been 
more  than  double  this  benefit.  For  most 
workers  then,  in  more  than  30  States,  the 
program  has  been  tending  to  beccme  a  flat 
benefit  system  rather  than  one  where  weekly 
benefits  are  related  to  weekly  wages.  In  con- 
trast, in  1939,  the  second  year  in  which  bene- 
fits were  paid  In  most  States,  maximum 
weekly  benefits  were  over  50  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  all  but  two  States. 
and  were  over  60  percent  In  all  but  16 
States. 

No  denial  of  compensation  during  training 
Section  209  would  add  a  new  paragraph 
to  section  3304(a)  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  requiring,  as  a  condition  for 
employers  In  a  State  to  receive  normal  tax 
credit.  State  laws  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  denied  to  an  otherwise 
eligible  individual  lor  any  week  during  which 
he  is  attending  a  training  or  retraining 
course  with  the  approval  of  the  State  agency. 
This  new  requirement  provides  also  that  such 
individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be  available 
for  work  and  actively  seeking  work  in  a  week 
during  which  he  is  attending  such  training 
or  retraining  cotirse,  and  that  he  shall  not  be 
disqualified  for  refusing  to  accept  work  dur- 
ing his  attendance  at  such  course. 

It  has  generally  been  held  under  most 
State  laws  that  an  Individual  is  not  available 
for  work  unless  he  Is  willing  to  quit  his 
course  at  any  time  that  a  suitable  Job  is 
offered  to  him.  It  has  generally  l>een  held 
also  that  attendance  at  such  a  course  is  not 
good  cause  for  refusing  a  Job  offer.  Further, 
where  a  State  law  has  an  active  scarch-for- 
work  requirement.  Individuals  who  are  at- 
tending a  training  or  retraining  course  have 
been  held  not  to  meet  this  requirement. 

The  change  in  occupational  sklllf;  required 
by  modern  industry  results  In  persistent  un- 
employment of  those  who  do  not  have  such 
required  skills.  It  has  become  clear,  there- 
fore, that  for  many  claimants  occupational 
training  or  retraining  Is  essential  if  they  are 
to  be  suitably  reempioj'ed.  Yet  the  laws  of 
only  10  States  furnish  any  assurance  that 
workers  will  not  be  denied  unemployment 
compensation  if  they  undertake  occupational 
training  or  retraining.  Accordingly.  It  is 
necessary  to  require  States  not  to  deny  un- 
employment compensation  to  an  Individual 
who  takes  such  training  so  that  he  can  have 
the  assurance  that  he  can  complete  the 
course  that  he  has  imdertaken.  Section  101 
of  this  bill  provides  similarly  that  Federal 
additional  compensation  under  new  title 
XVI  shall  not  be  denied  to  a  worker  who  is 
taking  approved  training  or  retraining. 

Limitation  on  credit  against  tax 

In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  incentive 
for  States  to  comply  with  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral requirements  with  respect  to  benefit 
amount,  section  210  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  tax  credit  provisions  of  section  3302  of 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  A 
State  would  not  be  required  to  meet  the 
Federal  benefit  requirements  in  order  to 
have  an  unemployment  Insurance  program 
which  is  part  of  the  Federal-State  system. 
A  State  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments would  still  be  entitled  for  that  year 
to  Federal  grants  for  administration  under 
title  m.  Employers  would  still  be  entitled 
to  some  tax  credit  but  not  necessarily  to  a 
credit  of  2.7  percent. 

Tax  credit  for  employers  in  a  State  which 
meets  the  Federal  requirements  with  respect 
to  weekly  benefit  amount  would  be  deter- 
mined as  it  is  now.  Tax  credit  for  employers 
In  a  State  which  does  not  meet  these  re- 
quirements would  be  the  lower  of  (a)  the 
State's  4-year  average  annual  benefit  cost 
rate,  and  (b)  2.7  percent.  All  employers  in 
that  State,  regardless  of  their  individual  tax 
rates  assigned  under  the  experience  rating 


provisions,  would  pay  an  additional  Federal 
tax  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  4- 
year  average  cost  rate  In  the  State  and  2  7 
percent. 

Presumably  Congress  provided  the  2.7-per- 
cent lax  credit  to  employers  who  paid  State 
contributions  on  the  assumption  that  on 
the  average  it  would  cost  that  amount  to 
provide  adequate  benefits.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that,  to  the  extent  a  State  can  finance 
an  adequate  program  with  taxes  of  less 
than  2.7  percent,  employers  will  continue  to 
be  given  the  fuU  2.7-percent  tax  credit. 
In  a  State  providing  an  Inadequate  pro- 
gram, however,  employers  would  be  allowed 
tax  credits  equal  to  no  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  such  program. 

Effective  dates 
Under  section  211.  amendments  made  by 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  be  effective  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  1963  for 
services  performed  after  1963,  except  that 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  205,  208, 
209.  and  211  would  be  effective  January  1, 
1964. 


THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AREAS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  matters  of  concern  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New- 
York  has  been  the  number  of  defense 
contracts  coming  into  our  State.  This 
has  been  of  concern  to  us  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  other  States,  Cali- 
fornia in  particular,  have  been  getting 
an  Increasingly  larger  share  of  defense 
contracts  In  comparison  with  the  share 
that  traditionally  has  come  into  New 
York,  but  also  because  New  York  State 
has  been  suffering  very  heavily  from  im- 
employment.  ciUTently  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  10  percent  of  the 
total  of  unemployed  citizens  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  some  14  major  areas  of  distress 
across  the  State.  ^ 

Because  of  this  situation  President 
Kennedy,  last  fall  wheiTne  was  a  candi- 
date for  President,  stressed  his  interest 
in  helping  the  unemplo>Tnent  areas  of 
our  State  and  pledged  his  efforts  to  do 
everything  possible  as  President  to  see 
that  defense  contracts  were  channeled 
into  the  unemplojonent  areas  of  New 
York  as  well  as  other  States.^  Very 
largely  as  a  result  of  this  clear  statement 
of  policy,  I  am  convinced,  President 
Kennedy  reversed  a  longstanding  trend 
in  the  State  of  New  York  by  carrying  our 
State  for  the  OfiBce  of  President.  In  fact 
his  overwhelming  majority  of  over  nearly 
400,000  votes  was  the  largest  of  any  Slate 
in  the  Nation.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  New  York  what 
has  actually  happened  in  getting  defense 
contracts  into  New  York  in  the  days 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Kennedy 
administration  took  office. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
came  to  my  attention  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  a  compilation  by  the  Department 
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of  Defease  which  indicated  the  amount 
of  defense  contracts  going  into  the  var- 
ious unemployment  areas  of  the  Nation, 
including  the  14  designated  unemploy- 
ment distress  areas  of  New  York  State 
This  compilation  also  made  a  compari- 
son between  the  amount  of  defense  con- 
tracts coming  into  these  areas  duriny 
the  first  3  months  of  1961  tlie  opei.int; 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  the  amount  which  came  in  during 
the  preceding  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  the 
extent  to  which  these  preliminary  fig- 
ures demonstrate  the  most  remarkable 
way  in  which  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  acted  to  carry  out  his 
pledge  to  the  people  of  New  York  State. 
The  total  volume  of  Government  defeiise 
contracts  coming  into  New  York  State 
unemployment  areas  during  these  first 
3  months  of  1961.  based  on  the  official 
figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  increased  by  some  43  percent 
over  the  total  amount  of  defense  con- 
tracts to  New  York  State  unemployment 
areas  during  the  last  3  months  of  1960, 
the  closing  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  Just  think  of  that — 
an  astounding  increase  of  43  percent  in 
just  3  months,  o:  a  dollar  volume  in- 
ciease  from  $36,579,000  to  $51,825,000. 

In  addition  to  that  these  official  fig- 
ures reveal  that  10  out  of  the  14  desig- 
nated unemployment  areas  in  New  York 
State  received  a  greater  dollar  volume 
of  defense  contracts  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  than  they  received  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  1960. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  make  this  point  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  commending  our 
Presideiit  and  his  administration  for  the 
matinificent  way  in  which  they  have 
moved  to  deal  with  our  unemployment 
problem  m  the  critical  areas  of  New- 
York  State,  but  also  to  make  the  record 
absolutely  clear  on  this  point  and  to 
eliminate  any  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing which  may  have  been  created 
as  the  result  of  some  remarks  published 
in  the  Record  for  June  6,  in  which  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  suggested  that 
the  Kemiedy  administration  has  been 
guilty  of  causing  a  real  depression  for 
New  York  State  contractors,"  and  it  was 
charged  that  defense  contracts  to  New- 
York  had  in  fact  dropped  by  5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  emphasize  further 
how  unemployment  areas  in  our  State 
have  benefited  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  comparison  with  the  last  3  months 
of  the  previous  administration  defense 
contracts  for  the  Buffalo  :>'-<-^a  for  ex- 
ample, jumped  from  $10  T7M  non  to  $25,- 
028.000.  and  those  for  Utica-Rome 
jumped  from  $9,643,000  to  $11,593,000. 

The  only  area  to  suffer  any  significant 
decline  was  the  Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy  area,  which  dropped  from  $9,687,- 
000  to  $3,641,000.  But  the  major  volume 
of  contracts  in  these  areas  go  to  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Schenectady,  and 
since  the  heavy  indiLstrial  products  man- 
ufactured :n  Schenectady,  such  as  large 
motors  and   turbine  generators,  are  not 


the  kind  that  defense  agencies  requisi- 
tion every  other  day,  figures  based  only 
on  a  3-month  period  are  likely  to  be 
somewhat  misleading.  Also,  these  1961 
defense  figures  do  not  include  the  recent 
$8  million  order  for  Schenectady  tur- 
bines placed  by  the  Interior  Department, 
a  nondefense  agency  which  still  has  been 
most  welcome  in  my  home  city. 

The  following  unemployment  areas  in 
New  York  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  received 
a  greater  percentage  of  defense  con- 
tracts during  the  first  3  months  of  the 
Kennedy  administration:  Amsterdam, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Gloversville-Johnstown, 
Jamestown-Dunkirk,  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone,  Plattsburgh,  Syracuse, 
Utica-Rome,  and  Wellsville. 

Those  communities  which  showed  a 
drop  in  defense  contracts  over  the  peri- 
od were:  Albany-Schenectady-Troy.  and 
Auburn.  The  Olean-Salamanca  area, 
which  received  no  contracts,  had  only 
been  certified  as  an  unemployment  area 
as  of  January  of  this  year,  and  hence 
no  comparative  figures  were  available. 

Amounts  of  contract  awards  for  each 
area  are  listed  below : 
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And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of 
these  figures  things  are  definitely  looking 
up  for  New  York  State  with  President 
Kennedy  in  the  White  House.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  with  this  new  spirit  of 
concern  for  our  unemployment  areas 
that  is  being  manifested  here  in  Wash- 
ington under  this  administration  the 
problems  which  have  beset  us  in  New 
York  will  gradually  be  corrected  and  this 
great  State  of  ours,  which  has  always  in 
the  past  been  in  the  forefront  of  indus- 
trial production,  will  once  again  assume 
the  position  of  leadership  for  which  it 
is  deservedly  known  as  the  Empire  State 


SOVIET  DEPORTATION  OF  THE  BAL- 
TIC PEOPLES  IN  1940— LITHUANI- 
ANS. LATVIANS.  ESTONIANS 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker. 
World  War  II  caused  the  death  of  tens 
of  millions  of  people,  and  infiicted  in- 
describable misery  to  peoples  numbering 
several  hundred  millions.  In  Europe, 
among  the  war's  most  helpless  victims 


were  the  peoples  of  the  three  small,  in- 
dependent republics  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Lithuanians,  as  well 
as  those  of  Latvians  and  of  Estonians, 
was  caused  by  the  evil  men  in  the 
Kremlin. 

These  people  had  endured  the  czarist 
Ru.ssia's  autocratic  yoke  for  more  than 
100  years,  and  had  regained  their  in- 
dependence at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  In  their  historic  homelands,  they 
devised  their  own  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  were  living  happily.  But  as 
the  clouds  of  war.  in  1939.  began  to 
darken  the  skies,  they  became  apprehen- 
sive of  their  own  fate.  The  govern- 
mental leaders  in  all  three  of  these 
countries  were  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers threatening  them,  but  they  were 
helpless  to  avert  the  impending  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Lithuanians  and  their  two  unfortunate 
neighbors  were  ruthlessly  bullied  by  the 
Kremlin.  They  were  forced  to  sign 
mutual  a.ssistance  pacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  early  in  1940,  under  some 
flagrant  pretext,  the  Governments  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  ac- 
cused by  the  Kremlin  of  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivities. Soon  the  Red  army  moved  into 
these  countries,  and  many  of  the  govern- 
ment leaders  fied  the  country.  In  June, 
Soviet  occupation  of  these  countries  was 
complete.  Soon  they  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  become  integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meantime  wholesale  arrests 
and  imprisonments  of  prominent  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  were  proceeding: 
terror  gripped  the  people;  no  one  felt 
safe,  even  women  and  children  were,  in 
many  cases,  faced  with  summary  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  In  the  course  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  in  1940-41  and 
since  1944  tens  of  thousands  were  ar- 
rested in  Lithuania  alone,  forcibly  placed 
in  freight  cars,  and  then  exiled  to  the 
wilderness  of  Asiatic  Russia.  During  the 
period  from  June  14  to  21,  1941.  34.260 
persons  were  deported  to  remote  areas 
in  Siberia  and  the  Arctic.  Today,  very 
little  Is  known  of  the  fate  of  these  inno- 
cent and  helpless  souls.  Some  have  un- 
doubtedly died,  while  others  probably 
still  suffer  under  cruel  Communist  to- 
talitarian tyranny,  still  cling  to  the  hope 
of  their  freedom. 

The  fate  of  Latvians  and  Elstoniatis 
was  not  much  different.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Soviet  treachery  was  well  coordi- 
nated in  carrying  out  the  ruthless  plan 
of  conquest  and  enslavement  of  the 
peoples  in  all  these  three  countries. 
The  Red  army's  occcupation  of  the  three 
countries  took  place  at  the  same  time: 
and  the  subsequent  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  Latvians  and  Elstonians  took 
place  simultaneously.  These  tens  of 
thousands  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
exiled  Lithuanians.  They,  too,  were 
shipped  off  to  distant  regions  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  they  are  suffering  under 
inhuman  treatment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  tyrants.  On  this  21st  ob- 
servance of  that  evil  and  tragic  event, 
let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  sur- 
vivors will  some  day  regain  their  free- 
dom from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  CEASE 

ALL  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
once  again  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  continuing  to  imi>ort 
goods  from  Communist  Cuba.  Though 
this  fact  may  be  well  known  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  it  may  not  be  promi- 
nent in  the  minds  of  the  public.  A  nec- 
essary step  in  public  education  was  taken 
recently  by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers  when  it  carried  an  article  on 
Cuban  trade  on  its  front  page. 

No  excuse  exists  for  the  continuation 
of  this  activity.  For  many  months  now, 
I  have  protested  this  matter  to  the  State 
Department.  My  requests  have  been 
met  with  inaction  coupled  with  such  re- 
as.surance  as  "the  matter  Ls  under  con- 
sideration." Now.  according  to  a  news 
article,  "most  Government  economists 
consider  the  trade  Insignificant — and 
perhaps  of  as  much  value  to  Americans 
as  to  Cubans." 

Compared  to  the  volume  of  trade  this 
Nation  carried  on  with  Cuba  before  its 
Communist  dictator  came  to  power,  the 
present  figures  seem  fractional.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  we  were  forced  by 
insults  and  unfriendly  acts  to  sever  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Cuba.  In  1958,  a 
year  before  Castro  came  to  power,  the 
United  States  imported  $528  million  In 
goods  and  materials  from  Cuba.  Now, 
after  being  humiliated,  and  having  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  citizens  confiscated,  the 
United  States  continues  to  import  over 
$30  million  in  Cuban  goods. 

Who  are  these  Government  econo- 
mists that  call  the  fiow  of  Cuban  goods 
insignificant?  Thirty  million  dollars 
may  be  a  minor  figure  when  compared 
to  total  U.S.  imports,  and  $30  million 
may  be  dwarfed  by  our  gross  national 
product.  But  the  i-ssue  is  not  the  volume 
we  trside  with  Cuba.  It  is  the  fact  that 
we  trade  with  Cuba.  This  is  not  an 
economic  issue,  it  is  a  moral  issue. 

If  the  pronouncements  of  a  few  Gov- 
ernment economists  are  statements  of 
our  Government's  position  then  these 
statements  become  sad  comments  on 
America's  moral  structure, 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Castro's  rise  to 
power,  our  prestige  has  suffered  greatly 
in  Latin  America.  We  have  suffered  un- 
precedented harassment.  Our  dignity 
has  been  desecrated  by  such  recent 
antics  as  an  effigy  burning  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  pubUc  destruction  of  Havana's 
statue  of  the  American  eagle,  symbol  of 
United  States-Cuban  ties  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  theme  of  Com- 
munist Cuba's  first  May  Day  celebration 
was  U.S.  degradation. 

I  ask  the  membership  to  ponder  the 
absurdity  of  our  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 


just  sent  to  me.  This  memorial  pro- 
claims Cuba  a  threat  to  this  Nation,  is 
critical  of  Cuban  confiscation  of  U.S. 
interests,  proclaims  the  humiliation 
suffered  by  this  country  absurd,  and 
condemns  existing  trade  with  Cuba.  I 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

House  Memorial  1693 
Memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 

States  to  provide  that  the  United  States 

cease  aU  trade  with  tlie  Republic  of  Cuba 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  located 
within  90  miles  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  led  by  Its  leaders  into  the  bloc  of 
Communist  nations  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  destroy  the  United  States  and  Its  form 
of  goTernment;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  in- 
tentionally attempted  to  discredit  the  United 
States  In  the  eyes  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  untold  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  property  owned  by  Americans 
have  t>een  confiscated  by  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  without  due  process  of  law  or  Just 
compensation;   and 

Whereas  Americans  and  freedom-loving 
Cubans  have  been  felled  by  bullets  which 
well  might  have  been  purchased  from  Com- 
munist nations,  with  dollars  earned  by  trad- 
ing with  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  deemed  It  proper  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  and  curtail  trade  with  the 
Republic  of  Cuba:   and 

Whereas  to  continue  any  trade  whatso- 
ever, and  thereby  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  a  country  who  with  each  new  day  hu- 
miliates the  United  States  by  any  means 
available,  is  an  absurdity  of  the  highest  de- 
gree; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Florida  Join  with 
all  other  freedom-loving  people  in  feeling 
that  the  relatively  small  amount  of  trade 
left  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  should  not 
be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  arms  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Cuban  bloodbath: 
Now.  therefwe.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  requested  to  take  the 
appropriate  steps  necessary  to  cease  all 
American  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
so  long  as  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  nations  do  not  exist;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States:  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 

(Filed  In  office,  secretary  of  state.  June  5, 
1961.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  215  on  April  12. 
It  expresses  the  will  of  Congress  that 
trade  with  Cuba  be  halted.  This  reso- 
lution is  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  no  action  has 
yet  been  scheduled.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  use  the  power  given  them  by  the 
American  people  to  put  this  resolution 
into  effect. 

Great  inconsistencies  exist  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  severed  diplomatic 
ties  with  Cuba,  formally  branded  it  a 
Communist  satellite  as  alien  to  this 
hemisphere  as  Russia  itself,  and  sup- 
ported an  anti-Communist  liberation  at- 
tempt. We  must  collect  ourselves.  The 
American  people  are  gravely  concerned 
over  their  ix)sition  in  the  Caribbean.  I 
ask  this  Congress  to  express  its  will  that 
Cuban  imports  be  halted,  and  to  direct 
its  voice  to  those  in  our  Government 


whose  responsibility  it  is  to  effect  a  more 
coordinated  and  representative  policy 
toward  Cuba. 


WHERE    WE    STAND    ON    NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Holifield]  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
chosen  this  time  today  to  spefik  on  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  faces  our  Nation.  That 
is  the  question  whether  we  shall  extend 
the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  in 
Greneva  and  maintain  the  moratorium 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  increas- 
ing questions  and  growing  demands  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  U.S.  position  on 
the  negotiation  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
with  the  Soviets. 

This  concern  is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  extended  period  of  negotiation, 
and  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
Soviets  to  reach  a  workable  agreement 
with  adequate  controls.  That  we  have 
reached  a  nuclear  stalemate  was  under- 
lined in  the  series  of  "nyets"  which 
President  Kennedy  reported  he  received 
in  his  conference  in  Vienna  with  Chair- 
man Khrushchev. 

In  making  any  reexamination  of  our 
position  and  charting  our  future  course. 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
the  various  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  proper  balance.  We  have 
made  some  mistakes  in  the  past  in  going 
overboard  on  the  test  ban  without 
proper  consideration  and  consultation. 
Let  us  not  make  similar  mistakes  again. 

First  off.  I  believe  we  should  dispose  of 
some  misapprehensions  as  to  what  the 
President  intends  to  do.  which  resulted 
from  certain  news  stories.  These  stories 
have  been  construed  to  indicate  that  the 
President  intends  to  negotiate  in- 
definitely, and  that  the  President  sees 
no  need  to  resume  nuclear  testing.  But 
if  we  look  at  what  the  President  actually 
said  we  get  another  picture.  An  As- 
sociated Press  story  quoted  the  President 
as  follows : 

For  the  present  we  are  going  to  stay  In 
Geneva  (at  the  nuclear  test  negotiations) 
and  stand  by  the  draft  treaty  we  have  pre- 
sented. 

And  if  we  look  to  the  President's  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  testing  it  was  con- 
fined to  our  nuclear  rocket  program.  In 
the  same  AP  story  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

I  know  of  no  test  which  is  now  necessary 
for  our  program  in  outer  space. 

We  are  also  hearing  recommenda- 
tions from  various  quarters  as  to  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  resuming 
weapons  tests.  This  is  somewhat  pecul- 
iar since  most  of  those  now  making  sug- 
gestions were  silent  for  more  than  2 
years  while  the  Geneva  test  ban  nego- 
tiations dragged  on  vmder  the  previous 
administration. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
negotiations  are  too  important  to  be- 
come a  partisan  issue.     It  was  not,  and 
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is  not.  a  partisan  issue  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  I  would 
especially  pay  tribute  to  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
are  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
who  have  strong  convictioiL-.  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  who  have  been  willing  to  go 
along  with  one  last  effort  by  the  new 
administration  to  achieve  an  agreement 
on  this  difficult  subject 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  rather 
strong  views  on  this  subject  myself.  In 
making  these  remarks.  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  express- 
ing my  personal  opinions  based  on  my 
15  years  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
based  on  the  information  available  to  me 
a.s  a  result  of  that  membership.  Some 
of  you  may  recall  that  I  was  chairman  of 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  which  visited  the  AEC  Los 
Alamos  and  Berkeley  Laboratories  in 
1949  t-o  review  the  status  of  advanced 
weapons  development.  It  was  this  sub- 
coramitt-ee  which  helped  persuade  Presi- 
dent Traman  to  proceed  with  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  program. 

I  recall  in  1956  when  a  hullabaloo  was 
raised  over  proposals  by  Adlai  Stevenson 
to  stop  further  tests  of  hydrogen  weap- 
ons because  of  the  alleged  fallout  prob- 
lem. In  1957  I  chaired  hearings  by  the 
Joint  Committees  special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  in  which  we  were  able  to 
bring  considerable  perspective  as  to  the 
hazards  of  fallout  from  weapon  tests. 

During  and  following  these  hearings 
various  proposals  for  limiting  the  fall- 
out hazard  were  made.  Thus  Senator 
Anderson  proposed  limiting  the  amount 
ot  fission  products  put  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  any  one  year,  and  Congressman 
Carl  Durham,  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
proposed  confining  tests  to  underground 
shots  and  thereby  avoid  the  fallout  prob- 
lem entirely. 

I  also  recall  that  in  August  1958  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  moratorium  on  all  weapons  tests 
while  an  agreement  with  adequate  con- 
trols was  being  worked  out.  In  retro- 
spect. I  regret  to  say  that  there  were 
several  things  wiong  with  this  proposal: 

First.  It  was  based  on  inaccurate  sci- 
entific data  derived  from  only  one  un- 
derground test 

Second  It  confused  the  fallout  objec- 
tives of  the  test  ban  arrangements  with 
disarmament  World  opinion  had  been 
arou.sed  over  the  alleged  fallout  hazards, 
and  the  banning  of  atmospheric  tests 
uould  have  taken  caie  ot  this  problem. 

Third  It  took  away  our  bargaining 
power  and  gave  the  Soviets  an  incen- 
tive to  drag  out  negotiations  so  as  to 
have  a  de  facto  moratorium  without  any 
corresponding  controls. 

Fourth.  It  was  made  without  any  sig- 
nificant bipartisan  discussions  or  con- 
sultations with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  otiier  congressional 
committees,  prior  to  .is  announcement. 

r  '--10  over  these  matters  not  to  rake 
over  pa-st  history  for  its  own  sake,  but 
t«  hope  that  we  can  learn  .some  lessons 
for  our  current  situation.  In  1958.  in  my 
judtmient,  we  went  too  far  in  getting  tied 


up  In  a  moratorium  on  all  tests.  In 
1961.  we  should  be  careful  not  to  make 
a  similar  mistake  in  the  other  direction. 

In  1958  my  colleagues  and  I  went 
along  with  the  President's  proposal, 
pointing  the  need  for  avoiding  any  stall- 
ing of  negotiations. 

We  also  indicated  that  continuing 
technical  review  of  research  and  devel- 
opment for  improved  controls  was  nec- 
essary. In  1960  our  Radiation  Subcom- 
mittee, under  my  chairmanship,  along 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  held  extensive  hearings 
from  a  group  of  representative  experts 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban.  Among  other  things, 
the  subcommittee  made  the  following  ob- 
servations as  to  the  possibilities  and 
problems  of  the  propKjsed  Geneva  sys- 
tem: 

Specifically,  there  was  general  agreement 
as  to  the  following: 

1.  The  Geneva  control  system  of  180  sta- 
tions will  require  augmentation  and  im- 
provement to  restore  the  capability  for  de- 
tection and  Identification  of  underground 
seismic  events  to  the  value  of  5  kllotons  es- 
timated by  the  1958  Conference  of  Experts 
(hereinafter  exf>erts). 

2.  It  Is  possible  to  Increase  the  difficulty 
of  detection  and  Identification  of  under- 
ground seismic  events  by  decoupling  nuclear 
explosions  by  a  factor  of  up  to  300. 

3.  To  establish  a  capability  for  the  Geneva 
control  system  to  detect  and  Identify  under- 
ground seismic  events  of  yield  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  20-kUoton  fully  decoupled  explo- 
sion, It  win  be  necessary  to  Increase  greatly 
the  number  of  stations  and  to  Improve  the 
Instruments  and  techniques  of  seismic  de- 
tection. 

4.  A  vigorous  and  sustained  program  of 
research  and  development  Is  necessary  to  im- 
prove our  Instruments  and  our  techniques 
of  detection,  identification,  and  Inspection 
of  underground  nuclear  explosion  tests. 

5.  An  Increase  In  the  number  of  stations 
In  the  Geneva  control  system.  In  order  to 
lower  the  threshold  of  underground  seismic 
events  which  It  can  detect  and  Identify,  will 
result  In  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  unidentified  events  which  may  require 
Inspection. 

•  »  •  *  • 

The  subcommittees  were  also  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  the  time  factor  in  relation 
to  nuclear  test  cessation.  The  United  States 
has  not  tested  any  nuclear  weapons  since  Its 
Hardtack  II  series  In  the  fall  of  1958.  It 
appears  from  the  testimony  that  at  least  for 
the  next  several  years  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  Identify  underground  events  whose  seis- 
mic signals  record  the  equivalent  of  a  non- 
muffled  nuclear  explosion  of  20  kllotons  or 
less,  although  they  may  be  detected.  Fur- 
ther. It  appears  that  for  this  same  time  period 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  detect  muffled  tests 
of  100  kllotons  or  more  set  off  deep  under- 
ground In  large  cavities.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  for  the  next  several  years  and  possibly 
thereafter  there  could  be  a  race  between  im- 
proved means  of  detection  and  identification 
as  against  Improved  means  of  concealing 
and  muffling  nuclear  tests. 

Several  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  served  as  congressional  ad- 
visers on  the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
have  sat  in  on  the  negotiations  .several 
times. 

My  most  recent  visit  to  the  Geneva 
Conferences  occurred  just  10  days  ago. 
with  my  colleague  Mel  Price  and  three 
Members  from  the  other  body.  We  were 
accompanied  by  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  director,  Jim  Ramey,  and  George 


Murphy  on  the  staff.  Our  group  at- 
tended 4  days  of  negotiations — the 
309th,  310th.  311th,  and  312th  sessions — 
May  25.  26,  29.  and  30. 

We  attended  a  number  of  special,  pri- 
vate briefings  with  Ambassador  Dean, 
his  deputies,  and  various  technical  and 
administrative  experts  on  his  staff.  We 
express  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Dean  and  the  U.S.  staff.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  their  instructions,  they  have 
been  acquitting  themselves  in  an  excel- 
lent manner. 

We  observed  little  constructive  results 
in  the  basic  areas  of  discussion  and  no 
change  in  the  unyielding  attitudes  of  the 
Soviet  negotiators.  Such  minor  conces- 
sions as  have  been  made  by  the  Soviets 
are  more  than  nullified  by  their  regres- 
sive proposal  for  a  three-man  adminis- 
tration. This  proix)sal  of  the  Soviets 
entails  a  built-in  veto  on  all  vital  control 
procedures  and  actions. 

We  found  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  world  opinion  is  becoming 
more  favorable  to  the  Uruted  States. 
Foreign  pap>er  editorials  credit  the  Unit- 
ed States  attempts  to  reach  an  accept- 
able agreement  as  being  constructive 
and  in  good  faith.  Comments  from 
prominent  officials  and  people  in  the  free 
and  neutral  world  have  also  been  favor- 
able. 

We  were  there  at  the  311th  session 
when  Ambassador  Dean  reviewed  the  13 
concessions  which  the  United  States  had 
made.  It  was  at  this  session  when  he 
discussed  the  last  concession  which  the 
United  States  proposed — the  so-called 
escalation  proposal  on  numbers  of  in- 
spections. 

I  would  like  to  incorporate  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  excerpts  from  the 
verbatim  report  of  the  274th  meeting  of 
March  21.  1961.  which  contains  the  U.S. 
concessions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Yates  • .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  • 

Extracts  Fhom  Ambassadob  Divan's  State- 
ment AT  THE  274th  MeETINC  OF  THE  CON- 
rERENCE  ON  THE  DISCO  NTT  NUANCE  OF  NU- 
CLEAR Weapons  Tests.  Tuesday.  March  21. 
1961 

Mr.  Dean  (United  States  of  America).  I 
thank  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  his  kind  words  of  greeting.  While 
I  cannot  accept  all  that  he  has  said  in  his 
general  review  of  the  negotiations,  or  of 
the  state  of  the  world,  or  of  the  workings  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary-General,  or  of  his 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  administra- 
tor. I  can  nevertheless  assure  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  more 
than  anxious  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  help 
xis  all  reach  the  lorg  sought  common  ob- 
jective of  the  many  meetings  around  this 
table,  that  is,  to  reach  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  test 
detonations. 

With  regard  to  all  the  statements  about 
the  administrator,  and  whatever  Prance  may 
have  done,  my  delegation  will  of  course  study 
our  colleague's  remarks  in  the  verbatim  rec- 
ord before  we  reply  and  before  we  draw  any 
conclusions,  which  we  shall  outline  later. 

Today  It  Is  a  double  privilege  for  me  to 
be  able  to  take  my  place  at  this  table  as 
the  head  of  the  US.  delegation.  First,  of 
course.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humility  In  the 
realization  that  President  Kennedy  has  seen 
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fit  to  entrust  me  with  the  great  responsi- 
bility for  leading  the  efforts  of  my  country 
In  Geneva  to  achieve  results  which  are  equi- 
table and  Just  in  these  long  and  drawn- 
out,  but  nevertheless  highly  significant,  nu- 
clear test  ban  negotiations — significant  not 
only  for  us,  but  for  the  entire  world.  Sec- 
ond. I  am  Indeed  fortunate  to  find  myself 
in  the  company  of  such  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union — men  with  whom  I  am  al- 
ready acquainted  through  pleasant  associa- 
tions at  other  international  gatherings.  I 
am  also  looking  forward  to  developing  a  real 
friendship  and  fruitful  collaboration  with 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Narayanan. 

Both  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  and 
Mr  Tsarapkln,  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  harving  been  able  to  acquire  over  a  period 
of  time  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  detailed  Issues  of  our  conference. 
For  my  part.  I  have  had  to  compress  this 
learning  period  Into  a  relatively  brief  time. 
But  this  mode  of  preparation  for  our  Joint 
task  has  provided  me  with  an  unusual  op- 
portunity, I  hope,  to  develop  general  over- 
all perspective  In  which  I  have  become  able 
to  see  more  clearly  the  basic  meaning  of 
the  efforts  here  of  our  three  delegations. 

I  trust  that  the  views  of  my  Government 
will  be  evident  in  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low. Above  all,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  my  delegation  has  returned  to  Geneva 
with  but  one  objective.  That  Is,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  drafting  and  signing  as 
soon  as  possible  a  sound  and  fair  treaty, 
and  one  which  Is  compatible  with  the 
framework  announced  on  March  29,  1960. 
by  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  and  President 
Elsenhower.  Such  a  treaty  would  offer  good 
prospects  for  a  permanent  ban  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests  throughout  the  world  under  a 
system  of  adequate  International  controls. 
"We  are."  as  President  Kennedy  said  but 
1  week  ago,  "engaged  In  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  only  contribute  to  halting  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
have  Implications  for  the  future  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions and  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
the  world  The  US.  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  conclude 
a  safeguarded  agreement  on  a  sound  and 
equitable   basis." 

I  recall,  furthermore,  the  strong  words  in 
favor  of  an  effectively  controlled  treaty  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions  by  Premier 
Khrushchev,  not  least  of  all  In  his  letters 
of  April  23  and  May  15.  1959,  to  President 
Elsenhower.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  our 
Governments  believe  that  such  a  treaty  Is 
sorely  needed  In  today's  troubled  world  as 
a  first  step  In  positive  collaboration  for 
peaceful  ends  among  the  major  military 
powers. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  noticed  In  the  past 
verbatim  records  of  thU  Conference  that 
suspicions  all  too  frequently  appear  to  have 
been  held  on  all  sides  regarding  the  motives 
behind  the  behavior  and  positions  of  other 
delegations  at  these  talks.  Let  us  hope  that 
little  time  will  be  wasted  henceforth  In  this 
way.  For  my  own  part.  I  intend  to  assume 
that  all  of  us  and  all  three  of  our  Govern- 
ments mean  what  we  and  they  say  when 
announcing  the  desire  to  conclude  our  work 
fairly,  rapidly  and  successfully.  Further- 
more, I  am  confident  that  this  common  de- 
sire can  be  translated  before  too  long  into  a 
fair  and  equitable  treaty  containing  reason- 
able and  effective  provisions. 

To  say  this  does  not  at  all  mean  that  I  am 
unaware  of  the  distance  remaining  between 
our  present  position  and  our  future  goal.  But 
whatever  genuine  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise  on  specific  Issues,  all  of  our  attention 
should  de  directed  to  careful  and  reason- 
able exploration  aimed  at  discovering  ways 
to  overcome  the  remaining  obstacles. 


In  our  efforts  around  this  table  we  must 
all  be  willing  to  consider  new  approaches 
which  differ  in  some  respects  both  from  our 
previous  positions  and  from  our  optimal  de- 
sires. Obviously,  adjustments  will  be  neces- 
sary on  each  side  In  the  future  as  they  have 
been  In  the  past. 

My  hope  about  the  success  of  our  work 
stems  from  my  belief  that  each  side  here  is 
returning  to  work  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  momentous  Issues  Involved.  During 
the  past  2  months  the  U.S.  Government  has 
had  every  aspect  of  these  negotiations  under 
the  most  Intensive  review.  We  considered  In 
great  detail  the  position  of  each  delegation  on 
every  Issue,  major  and  minor,  and  then,  after 
careful  study  and  reflection,  wc  reached  deci- 
sions on  what  might  be  offered  here  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  these  issues.  Throughout 
we  have  consulted  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  and  have  now  arrived  at  a  com- 
mon position.  The  specific  proposals  which  I 
shall  now  set  forth  are,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
In  every  sense  the  Joint  proposals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  delega- 
tions. 

At  this  first  meeting  I  shall  outline  our 
position  on  the  major  questions.  The  nec- 
essary elaboration,  as  well  as  a  review  of 
other  problemi,  will  follow  at  subsequent 
meetings.  If  we  can  settle  these  major  is- 
sues In  constructive  ways  we  shall  be  far 
along  toward  concluding  a  treaty.  I  shall 
now  outline  these  major  positions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  one  of  our  first  projects  was  to  re- 
view the  US.  seismic  research  program  as 
put  forward  in  Geneva  last  May.  to  see  where 
we  might  reasonably  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  views  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  now  believe 
that  a  somewhat  longer  period  Is  needed 
for  the  required  research  than  the  2  years 
originally  estimated.  We  are  also  ready  to 
assume  now  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  official  starting  date  of  the  research  pro- 
gram will  coincide  with  the  signature  of 
our  treaty,  assuming  of  course  that  nego- 
tiations can  be  concluded  In  the  relatively 
near  future.  However,  it  Is  still  possible 
that  we  may  wish  to  seek  the  agreement  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  an  earlier  starting  time  for 
the  seismic  research  program.  As  regards 
the  content  of  the  program,  our  scientists 
have  found  no  basis  for  changing  this  In  any 
significant  respect  from  that  which  we  out- 
lined last  May. 

Since  we  have  previously  said  that  the 
research  program  and  moratorium  period 
should  be  coterminous  we  now  propose  that 
the  moratorium  should  have  a  duration  of 

3  years.  As  under  our  previous  plan,  the  last 
few  months  of  this  3 -year  period  would  be 
utilized  for  consultations  among  the  three  of 
us  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  maintaining,  changing,  or  elimi- 
nating the  threshold  of  seismic  magnitude 

4  75  after  the  moratorium  and  its  attendant 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  each 
of  us  are  due  to  expire.  Tlie  moratorium 
would,  of  course,  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  treaty  signature. 

Second,  on  a  related  issue,  namely,  on  the 
safeguards  which  are  to  surround  the  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  devices  In  the  seismic  re- 
search program,  I  can  say  that  the  Western 
governments  are  willing  to  follow  In  general 
outline  the  four  safeguard  steps  proposed 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  214th  meeting  on 
June   15,  1960. 

Indeed,  our  two  Governments  have  long 
been  In  general  accord  on  some  of  the  four 
steps.  Please  note  that  I  use  the  words  "In 
general"  because  the  full  details  of  these 
steps  have  not  been  spelled  out  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Although  our  move,  taken  In  order  to 
reach  agreement.  Involves  an  unprecedented 
step  In  this  age  of  heretofore  complete  se- 
crecy on  nuclear  devices,  I  am  able  to  In- 
form you  that  if  agreement  on  other  treaty 
provisions  Is  In  sight,  the  President  of  the 


United  States  is  prepared  to  request  appro- 
priate action  from  the  Congress  In  regard 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Acl  so  as  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  show  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Internal  mechanism  of  the  nuclear  de- 
vices to  be  used  In  the  seismic  research 
program. 

Th<s  Is  Indeed  a  forward  step  In  our  ne- 
gotiations. In  return  we  ask  only  that  the 
Soviet  representative  confirm  his  Indication 
made  at  the  254th  meeting  on  October  13. 
1960,  that.  If  the  Soviet  Government  should, 
pursuant  to  a  seismic  research  program,  de- 
cide to  detonate  Its  own  nuclear  research  de- 
vices. It  would  permit  us  the  same  inspection 
procedure  which  the  United  States  Is  now 
proposing. 

While  on  this  subject,  both  Western  rep- 
resentatives would  like  to  urge  their  Soviet 
colleague  to  have  his  Government  recon- 
sider its  decision  of  June  last  not  to  imple- 
ment the  seismic  research  program  planned 
by  Soviet  experts  and  communicated  to  their 
Western   colleagues   during    May    1960. 

We  are  certain  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  efforts 
of  the  two  Western  countries.  A  Soviet  seis- 
mic research  program  would  clearly  be  a 
sign  of  Soviet  good  will  and  readiness  to 
cooperate  In  what  will  have  to  be  a  great 
range  of  common  endeavors  Involved  In  Im- 
plementing this  treaty.  It  could  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  type  of  coordinated  action 
Included  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  and  would  add  much  to  the  sum  total 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

This  Is  quite  apart  from  the  participation, 
which  will  occur  In  any  case,  of  Soviet 
scientists  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States  seismic  research 
programs.  That  participation  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  If.  at  the  end  of  the  research 
program,  all  three  powers  are  In  general 
agreement  on  what  has  been  achieved  by  that 
program,  It  will  help  each  of  us  to  decide 
what  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  moratorium 
period. 

Third,  a  matter  closely  connected  with  the 
seismic  research  safeguards  issue  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conditions  under  which  nuclear 
devices  may  be  exploded  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, which  could  play  a  major  role  In  the 
development  of  world  resources.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  In  regard  to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  the  Western  delegations  are  now  willing 
to  accept  the  same  safeguards  procedures  for 
these  peaceful  purpose  detonations  as  for 
seismic  research  explosions.  They  believe, 
however,  that  the  control  commission  should 
be  given  the  right  to  work  out  In  the  future 
other  possible  procedures — which  may  In  due 
course  suggest  themselves  as  practical — pro- 
vided that  any  such  new  procedures  would 
have  been  concurred  In  by  all  three  original 
parties  before  they  could  enter  into  effect. 
Fourth,  I  now  turn  to  the  very  difficult 
question  of  a  ban  on  tests  at  altitudes  above 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  controls  to  be  In- 
stalled to  monitor  such  a  ban.  Obviously, 
this  Is  a  most  Important  portion  of  our 
treaty.  I  am  sure  that  the  position  which  I 
am  about  to  announce  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  of  us. 

Briefly,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  propose  that  we  agree  to  a  total 
ban  at  high  altitudes  and  that  we  adopt  the 
main  recommendations  to  monitor  this  total 
ban  of  technical  working  group  1.  made  on 
July  10,  1959.  This  will  mean  the  Inclusion 
In  the  control  system  of  ground -based  equip- 
ment, of  a  satellite  to  detect  electrons 
trapped  In  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  of 
far-earth  and  solar  satellites. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  one  field  In 
which  almost  unbelievably  rapid  scientific 
advances  are  taking  place.  There  may  be 
a  desire  eventually  to  modify  or  alter  the 
svstem  recommended  by  technical  working 
group  1.  either  because  it  will  no  longer 
seem  necessary  In  its  entirety  or  because  It 
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does  not  display  adequate  capabilities.  We 
have  already  agreed  to  article  14  of  annex  I 
(GEN  DNT  22  Rev  1 ) ,  which  provides  that 
the  Coninilssion,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  original  parties,  may  change  or  elimi- 
nate control  meajsures  In  phases  II  and  III 
of  system  Installation.  This  may  be  particu- 
larly relevant  to  high  altitude  controls.  In 
any  case,  both  for  this  high  altitude  area  and 
for  all  other  aspects  of  the  control  system, 
we  should  like  to  propose  extending  this 
power  of  the  Commission  to  phase  I  mcas- 
ures  as  well. 

At  this  point  I  may  add  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  Install  high  altitude  controls  only 
if  our  three  countries  coop)erate  closely  In 
worltlng  out  the  details  of  the  system.  In 
developing  and  Improving  the  essential 
measuring  Instruments  to  be  placed  aboard 
the  satellites.  In  launching  the  satellites 
themselves,  and  In  coordinating  the  data  re- 
ceived. ActuaiJy.  as  I  have  noted  before, 
this  can  be  one  of  the  most  promising  by- 
products of  the  signature  of  this  treaty, 
namely  that  we  begin  to  work  together  on 
projects  of  vital  Importance  to  mankind's 
future  as  we  all  did  so  effectively  in  the 
programs  of  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  view  this  challenge  as  a 
great  common  opportunity  to  establish  new 
habits  of  Joint  activity  to  which  we  each  can 
contribute  much. 

Fifth,  let  me  miove  on  to  the  topic  of  con- 
trol posts.  A  considerable  amount  of  discus- 
sion In  previous  meetings  has  been  devoted 
to  problems  relating  to  the  phasing  of  the 
installation  of  the  ground-based  control  sys- 
tem as  set  forth  In  annex  I.  In  particular, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  objected  to  the  place- 
ment of  21  control  posts  In  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  proposed  that  some 
of  these  should  be  reallocated  to  neighbor- 
ing areas  of  Asia,  writh  their  construction 
scheduled  for  phase  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  delega- 
tions have  stated  previously  that  In  working 
out  the  assignment  of  the  control  posts  on 
original  party  territory  they  were  guided  by 
the  principle  that  as  great  a  capability  for 
detecting  and  locating  seismic  events  on  a 
completely  scientlflc  basis  should  be  devel- 
oped by  the  end  of  phase  1  as  would  be  both 
feasible  and  consistent  with  the  grid  spacing 
recommended  by   the  experts  In   1958. 

However,  If  the  Soviet  Union  still  wishes 
to  adhere  to  Its  former  view  we  would  now, 
after  exploring  the  matter  with  our  scientists 
and  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  be  willing  to 
move  2  of  the  stations  which  we  had  pro- 
posed locating  Just  within  the  borders  of 
Soviet  Asia  into  adjoining  territories,  thus 
lenvlng  2  in  Soviet  Europe,  1  on  a  Soviet 
Island  and  16  in  Soviet  Asia,  or  a  total  of 
19.  In  turn,  the  United  States  would  want 
to  reduce  the  stations  on  Its  territory  by  1, 
to  a  total  of  16.  by  moving  1  post  across  Its 
northern  or  Its  southern  border.  The  United 
Kingdom  totals  would  remain  unchanged. 

In  other  respects  we  affirm  our  previous 
proposal  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  at  the  248th  and  249th  meet- 
ings, respectively,  on  September  29  and  Oc- 
tober 3,  1960,  for  a  subdivision  of  the  4  years 
of  phase  I  into  parts  A  and  B.  P*urthermore, 
we  urge  that  onsite  Inspections  should  start 
as  soon  as  the  control  system  begins  to  pro- 
duce seismic  signals  which  satisfy  the  ob- 
jective criteria.  This  should  be  toward  the 
conclusion  of  phase  I-A,  but  In  any  event 
no  later  than  at  Its  end.  By  this  time 
enough  control  posts  will  have  been  built 
on  the  territories  of  the  original  parties  to 
make  the  recording  of  such  signals  a  prac- 
tical certainty. 

Sixth,  in  general  we  reaffirm  our  approach 
to  the  problem  of  fixing  an  annual  quota 
for  onsite  Inspections  In  our  three  coun- 
tries. We  continue  to  favour  the  inspection 
of  an  agreed  percentage  of  either  located  or 
unidentlfled  events.     As  an   alternative  we. 


for  our  part,  believe  It  essential  to  choose 
an  annual  number  for  onsite  Inspections 
which  bears  a  reasonable  scientific  relation- 
ship to  the  anticipated  annual  number  of 
seismic  events  which  will  remain  unidenti- 
fied In  each  country  under  the  simplified 
Initial  criteria.  Otherwise  no  realistic  ele- 
ment of  deterrence  will  be  built  into  the 
system.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  have 
named — and  now  reaffirm — an  annual  quota 
of  20  onsite  Inspections  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  on  this  general  subject  of  Inspec- 
tions I  should  mention  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Soviet  proposal  made  at 
the  108th  meeting  on  July  9,  1959,  that  there 
be  an  equal  quota  number  set  for  each  orig- 
inal party.  This  annual  quota  of  20  on-site 
Inspections  would  thus  apply  not  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  but  the  same  quotA  would  ap- 
ply also  In  each  case  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Again  this  illustrates 
the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this  meet- 
ing. 

And,  speaking  of  matters  of  quota  ar- 
rangements and  inspection  procedures,  the 
Western  delegations  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate detailed  Soviet  comments  on  the 
Western  draft  article  on  inspection  (GEN/ 
DNT/ 96)  tabled  on  July  13,  1960.  and  on  the 
relevant  portions  of  annex  I  (GEN,  DNT/ 22/ 
Rev.  1 )  submitted  on  July  20,  1960. 

Seventh,  one  more  thing  on  the  subject  of 
on-site  inspection.  I  should  make  it  clear 
that  after  careful  review  with  our  experts 
we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  removing  our 
objections  to  the  Soviet  position  regarding 
criteria.  In  particular,  we  are  advised  that 
the  criteria  on  which  we  have  all  agreed  for 
locating  a  seismic  event,  which  are  based  on 
having  an  adequate  number  of  mutually 
consistent  arrival  times,  are  sufficient.  To 
add,  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed,  a 
further,  scientifically  unnecessary  require- 
ment that  the  event  must  be  located  within 
a  given  area,  could  serve  unjustifiably  to 
eliminate  many,  if  not  Indeed  all,  suspicious 
events  from  on-site  inspection. 

Eighth,  insofar  as  organizational  matters 
are  concerned.  I  wish  to  outline  these  basic 
points  today.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposals  which  we  have 
tabled  (l)  to  regulate  the  staffing  of  the  in- 
spection teams,  (11)  in  relation  to  special 
aircraft  flights,  and  (ill)  In  relation  to  the 
Job  of  control  poet  chief.  All  these  Involve 
crucial  points  in  control  operations  where 
self-Inspection  must  be  made  impossible. 

Ninth,  with  regard  to  budgets,  we  are 
willing  to  agree  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
first  demanded  explicitly  in  Its  veto  list  of 
January  30.  1959.  and  then  sought  implicitly 
in  its  package  plan  of  December  14.  1959. 
This  is  the  right  of  each  original  party 
to  exercise  a  veto  in  the  commission 
in  approving  the  total  annual  budget  of 
the  organization,  though  not  on  individual 
budget  Items.  In  all  other  respects  normal 
commission  decisions  on  financial  items 
would  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority,  as 
will  be  provided  In  article  5. 

In  this  connection  we  are  also  prepared 
to  agree  in  principle  that  the  contributions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  organization  budget  shall  be  equal, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  paying  a  smaller 
share. 

Tenth,  finally  I  must  mention  the  com- 
position of  the  control  commission  Itself. 
I  am  about  to  say  here  what  I  had  written 
before  hearing  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  administra- 
tor to  which  we  will  reply  later.  What  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  demanding,  that  Is  a  parity 
of  seats  between  Western  and  Soviet  bloc 
States,  is  unprecedented  in  an  international 
organization.  The  U.S.  delegation  has  on 
many  past  occasions  offered  cogent  reasons 
In  Justification  of  a  commission  made  up 
of  the  three  original  parties  plus  one  West- 
ern ally,  one  Soviet  ally,  and  two  neutrals. 


We   thought    this    perfectly    fair   then,    and 
continue   to   think   it   so   now. 

Nevertheless,  this  has  failed  to  satisfy 
the  Soviet  Union.  Continued  Soviet  Insist- 
ence on  a  formula  of  three  Soviet  bloc 
states,  one  neutral,  and  three  Western  al- 
lies has  produced  a  deadlock  so  far  on  this 
subject.  We  have  Inevitably  had  to  take 
this  into  account  in  our  consideration  of 
what  might  be  done  to  conclude  the  treaty 
which  we  would  like  to  see  come  about. 

In  making  this  review  we  return  to  our 
fundamental  concept  of  how  the  control 
organization  must  conduct  Its  affairs  if  It 
is  to  be  an  efficient  instrument.  That  is 
that  the  day-to-day  scientific  operations  of 
the  organization  must  proceed  in  such  a 
way  that  action  will  not  be  dependent  on 
voting  by  the  Control  Commission. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  will  have  many 
Important  decisions  to  make  all  the  time 
about  the  general  direction  and  adminlstra- 
tion  of  the  control  organization,  about  estab- 
lishing Its  procedures,  and  about  the  actlvl- 
-tlcs  of  the  staff.  However,  the  Commission 
should  not  have  to  concern  itself  with  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  control  posts  and 
of  the  data-processing  sections  of  the  bead- 
quarters,  all  of  whose  work  will  be  carried 
out  under  previously  established  objective 
rules  and  procedures.  The  Commission 
will  not  vote  on  whether  a  given  seismic 
event  does  or  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
eligibility  for  Inspection  or  on  whether  an 
original  party  may  or  may  not  use  up  one 
on-site  inspection  under  the  quota  avail- 
able to  It  for  Inspecting  an  eligible  event 
on  the  territory  of  another  original  party. 
In  other  words,  what  I  hope  we  nil  want  is 
the  adoption  of  an  effective  and  fast-acting 
control  system  on  which  all  will  have  good 
reason  to  rely. 

We  submit  that  if  the  control  system  is  to 
be  Installed  rapidly  and  properly.  If  the 
chiefs  of  control  posts  and  the  personnel  of 
inspection  teams  on  original  party  territory 
are  to  be  nationals  of  the  other  side,  if  the 
seismic  criteria  are  properly  drafted  so  as  to 
make  unidentlfled  events  objectively  eligible 
for  insi>ectlon.  If  inspections  can  be  carried 
out  promptly  by  permanently  organized  and 
well-trained  teams,  if  the  annual  number 
of  on-site  inspections  under  the  quota,  for 
each  country,  is  adequate,  and  if  quotas  for 
original  party  territory  can  be  used  without 
Commission  voting  or  delay,  then  we  should 
h.ive  an  efficiently  operating  control  system. 
In  those  circumstances  we  could  be  in  a 
position  to  undertake  a  special  and  new  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  and  to  adopt  a  formula 
which  meets  the  wishes  of  our  Soviet  col- 
leagues— at  least,  as  expressed  to  us  prior 
to  today's  meeting. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that,  first,  contingent 
on  agreement  on  a  control  system  which  Is 
reliable,  rapid  and  effective,  and  which  In 
its  day-to-day  tasks  operates  largely  inde- 
pently  of  Control  Commission  participation 
as  regards,  at  the  very  least,  the  original  par- 
ties, and  further.  Is  contingent  on  agreement 
on  other  vital  parts  of  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  East-West  parity  on  the 
Control  Commission. 

Assuming  these  events,  our  proposal  then 
would  be  that,  as  a  part  of  an  otherwise 
acceptable  treaty,  the  Commission  should 
consist  of  4  Western  States,  4  Soviet  bloc 
States,  and  3  neutrals,  for  a  total  of  11.  En- 
larging the  Commission  from  the  previously 
agreed  figure  of  7  would  allow  the  burdens 
of  membership  to  be  allocated  more  widely 
among  the  parties  and  would  avoid  the  prob- 
lem of  overloading  the  single  neutral  mem- 
ber suggested  tinder  the  previous  Soviet 
proposal.  I  would  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  USSR,  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  proposal  of  ours  re- 
specting the  Control  Conamlsslon. 
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I  have  put  forward  today  the  broad  outline 
of  the  overall  Western  proposals  for  an 
"equitable  and  sound  treaty."  to  use  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  words,  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  nuclear  weapon  tests  I  have  reaf- 
firmed my  government's  strong  desire  to 
conclude  a  detailed  test  ban  treaty  as  ex- 
pressed In  this  outline.  I  have  explained 
the  general  approach  which  my  delegation  is 
adopting  to  the  negotiations  as  such.  And 
I  have  set  forth  In  broad  outline  the  Western 
positions  on  the  chief  Issues  still  outstanding. 

All  In  all.  our  two  delegations  have  made 
really  major  moves.  The  research  period  has 
been  extended  and.  with  it  the  moratorium 
to  the  same  extent.  We  agree  that  the  In- 
ternal mechanism  of  nuclear  devices  to  be 
detonated  either  in  the  seismic  research 
program  or  for  peaceful  purposes  shall 
be  Inspected,  and  President  Kennedy  has 
stated  that  he  is  prepared  to  seek  the  neces- 
sary congressional  action.  In  addition,  we 
are  ready  to  adopt  a  full  ban  on  high  alti- 
tude tests  and  to  Install  the  high  altitude 
monitoring  system  recommended  by  the  ex- 
perts We  have  proposed  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  control  {KMts  to  be  constructed  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  agreed  to  the  Soviet  proposal 
which  calls  for  the  concurrence  of  the  orig- 
inal parties  In  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
budget.  Finally,  provided  that  there  Is  sat- 
isfactory agreement  on  the  totality  of  other 
treaty  provlsloris.  including  assurance  of  an 
effective,  reliable,  and  fast-acting  control 
system,  we  will  put  forward  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  treaty  a  proposal  that  calls  for 
the  establishing;  of  East-West  parity  In  the 
Control  Commission. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  our  entire  reexami- 
nation of  all  proposals  has  been  on  an  ob- 
jective, scientlflc  basis.  In  consequence,  we 
have  adhered  to  certain  of  our  former  care- 
fully considered  positions.  Including  various 
items  in  ln6pe<:tion  arrangements  such  as 
objective  criteria  for  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  events  for  Inspection,  adequate  on- 
site  lnsp)ectlon  quotas,  a  prompt  beginning 
of  on-site  inspections,  and  a  composition 
of  Inspection  teams  which  will  exclude  self- 
Ins  pectlou. 

Since  we  have  made  the  major  moves 
which  I  have  outlined  here  today,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  delegations 
now  app>eal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  us 
on  these  other  ejjsentlal  requirements. 

We  have  now  set  forth  in  general  terms 
an  overall  proposal  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  which  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Wherever  possible  we  have 
met  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  half  way. 
These  major  contributions  to  agreement  on 
our  past  are  offered  In  good  spirit  and  with 
the  slncerest  intention  to  reach  agreement 
at  an  early  date 

In  view  of  all  '-hat  I  have  said  I  hope  that 
It  will  now  be  possible  for  Mr.  Tsarapkin  to 
share  our  view  that  agreement  on  this  Im- 
portant treaty  U.  now  In  sight.  This  would 
mean  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  could 
anticipate  an  end  to  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  anywhere  by  a  solemn  treaty  which 
would  play  an  important  part  in  bringing 
lasting  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  U.S.  test  ban  treaty  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Geneva  delegation. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  documents  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  may  be  inserted. 

There  was  net  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 
SuMMART  or  Draft  Test  Ban  Theatt 

EXPLANATORY    INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
delegations  to  T,he  Conference  on  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  intro- 
duced in  the  Conference  on  April  18,  1961, 


the  full  text  of  a  Treaty  for  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Teste  consisting  of 
24  articles  and  3  annexes.  Both  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  delegations 
declared  their  readiness  Immediately  to  sign 
a  treaty  along  the  lines  of  the  draft 
submitted. 

The  treaty  completely  prohibits  weapon 
test  explosions  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  underwater,  and — except  for  explo- 
sions producing  smaller  seismic  signals — 
underground.  Tests  producing  such  explo- 
sions would  be  temporarily  prohibited 
through  a  moratorium  voluntarily  under- 
taken by  each  nuclear  ixjwer,  while  an  effort 
was  made  through  a  seismic  research  pro- 
gram to  improve  methods  of  monitoring 
them  with  a  view  to  lowering  the  treaty 
threshold. 

A  worldwide  control  post  net  of  180  sta- 
tions Is  to  be  set  up.  under  the  treaty,  within 
6  years:  in  the  same  period,  earth  and  solar 
satellite  systems  are  to  be  launched  to  detect 
outer  space  explosions. 

Unidentified  seismic  events  are  to  be  In- 
spected by  teams  of  specialists.  Control  op- 
erations are  undertaken  by  an  International 
staff  so  constituted  as  to  avoid  self-Inspec- 
tion. 

Nuclear  explosions  for  research  and  other 
peaceful  purposes  are  permitted  under  strict 
safeguards. 

Thus.  lor  the  first  time  since  it  began, 
the  Conference  has  before  it  a  complete 
treaty  with  provisions  for  adequate  controls, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiations  can  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Under  the  procedures  of  the  Conference, 
the  text  will  become  available  to  the  public 
with  the  release  of  the  April  verbatim  rec- 
ords, early  In  June. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  new  treaty  text  follows.  (Draft  articles 
already  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  re- 
maining unchanged  in  this  text  are  desig- 
nated as  adopted.) 

PREAMBLE 

As  already  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the 
preamble  recites  the  desires  of  the  parties  to 
reduce  international  competition  in  arma- 
ments; to  move  toward  the  elimination  and 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  under  effec- 
tive international  control;  and,  accordingly, 
to  bring  about  the  universal,  permanent  and 
controlled  discontinuance  of  nucle<ir  weapon 
test  explosions. 

ARTICLE    1 

The  portion  of  this  article  already  adopted 
binds  each  party  to  the  treaty  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  at 
any  place  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control 
and  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or 
participating  in  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosions  anywhere. 

In  accordance  with  the  a^eement  reached 
among  the  three  parties  at  the  Conference  to 
limit  the  treaty  prohibition  as  regards  the 
underground  environment  to  explosions 
which  can  be  readily  detected  and  Identified, 
a  new  paragraph  Is  proposed  for  this  article 
excepting  from  the  prohibition  underground 
explosions  recorded  on  seismographs  as 
events  of  a  magnitude  less  than  4.76.  (Un- 
derground weapon  tests  producing  smaller 
seismic  signals  would  be  barred  under  a 
moratorium  of  agreed  duration  unilaterally 
adopted  by  each  original  party.) 

ARTICLE    2 

This  article,  previously  adoptiMl  by  the 
Conference,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  control  organization  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty  are  carried  out  by  the 
parties,  and  engages  each  party  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  organization  as  p>rovlded  In 
the  treaty. 

ARTICLE    3 

This  already  adopted  article  establishes  as 
elements  of  the  control  organization  a  Con- 
trol Commission,  a  detection  and  Identifica- 


tion system,  a  chief  executive  officer  known 
as  "the  Administrator,"  and  a  conference  of 
parties  to  the  treaty  It  designates  Vienna 
as  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization. 

ARTICLE    4 

This  article  Is  altered  in  accordance  with 
the  new  Western  proposal  that  the  Control 
Commission  shall  consist  of  11  members:  the 
3  original  parties,  plus  3  parties  associated 
with  the  USSR..  2  parties  as.soclated  with 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States, 
and  3  parties  not  associated  with  any  of  the 
original  parties.  The  original  parties  will 
always  be  represented  on  the  Commission; 
the  other  members  are  elected  by  the  Con- 
ference for  2-year  terms.  This  artftde  is 
proposed  on  the  understanding  that  Its  adop- 
tion is  contingent  on  agreement  on  a  reliable, 
rapid,  and  effective  control  system  and  on  / 
the  conclusion  of  an  acceptable  treaty. 

ARTICLE    5 

This  new  article  directs  the  Control  Com- 
mission to  determine  which  parties  or 
countries  are  associated  with  any  of  the 
original  parties  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 
Advice  on  this  subject  Jointly  tendered  by 
the  three  original  parties  will  be  binding  on 
the  Commission. 

ARTICLE    e 

This  article,  which  deals  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  Control  Commission  directs  the 
Commission  to  establish  procedures  and 
standards  for  the  Installation  and  operation 
of  all  elements  of  the  system  and  to  main- 
tain supervision  over  the  system  to  insure 
its  timely  installation  and  effective  opera- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  treaty.  The 
Commission  is  to  appoint  the  Administrator 
with  the  concurring  votes  of  the  original 
parties:  approve  the  appointment  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  five  Deputy  Administra- 
tors, Including  a  first  deputy  requiring  ap- 
proval by  the  original  parties  and  four  other 
deputies,  two  approved  by  each  original 
nuclear  side;  and  decide  on  the  location  of 
the  components  of  the  system,  including 
permanent  flight  routes  for  special  air  sam- 
pling flights.  The  Commission  will  also  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  existing  facili- 
ties should  be  used  In  Installing  and  oper- 
ating satellite  systems  for  the  detection  of 
outer  space  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions. 

ARTICLE    7 

This  unchanged  Western  text  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  be  so  organized  as 
to  be  able  to  function  continuously  and  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  treaty. 
Commission  decisions  shall  be  made  by  sim- 
ple majority  of  the  11  members. 

ARTICLE    8 

This  previously  adopted  article  contains 
provisions  regarding  the  composition,  or- 
ganization, and  functions  of  the  conference 
of  parties  to  the  treaty,  which  will  normally 
meet  annually  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
organ l2satlon.  The  Conference  will  make  the 
bulk  of  Its  decisions  by  simple  majority  vote. 
Besides  its  power  to  discuss  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  parties  and  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Conference  elects  the  nonperma- 
nent  members  of  the  Control  Commission, 
considers  Commission  repxjrts,  approves  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  Commission,  ap- 
proves reports  to  and  agreements  with  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations, and.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  must 
give  its  approval  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  treaty.  In  addition,  it  will  decide 
other  matters  referred  to  It  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Commlrslon  and  propose  matters  for 
the  Commission's  consideration  and  report. 

ARTICLE    9 

In  this  article  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  standards  and 
the  composition  by  nationality  of  the  per- 
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sonnel  manning  various  portions  of  the  In- 
ternational staff  are  described  In  some  detail. 
The  Adniinistrator  operates  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Control  Commission  and  carries 
out  Its  policy  directives.  He  Ls  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  control  organization. 
He  and  his  staff  are  required  to  function 
as  International  civil  servants,  and  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  undertake  not  to  Impair 
the  international  status  of  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  staff  or  to  Influence  them  In 
tflelr  duties.  Detailed  stipulations  are  In- 
cluded with  regard  to  the  staffing  of  various 
components  of  the  system,  to  insure  proper 
efficiency,  integrity,  and  balance.  Thus  the 
permanent  administrative,  scientific,  and 
technical  staff  of  the  headquarters  is  to  be 
composed  of  one-third  nationals  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  one-third  nationals  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  and  one-third 
nationals  of  other  countries. 

The  same  proportions  are  used  to  staff 
kind -control  posts  on  the  territory  of  any 
original  party  and  on  ships;  the  chief  of 
each  control  post  in  original  party  territory 
must  be  a  national  drawn  from  the  other 
nuclear  side. 

In  land  control  posts  situated  outside  the 
territory  of  the  original  parties,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical staff  may  be  drawn  from  the  host 
country;  the  chief  must  not  be  a  host  coun- 
try national.  As  in  the  case  of  the  head- 
quarters, the  total  technical  staff  must  be 
so  composed  that  the  total  number  of  na- 
tionals of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  countries  asso- 
ciated with  it  equals  the  total  number  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  Kingdom  or  United 
States  and  other  countries  associated  with 
either   of  them. 

Onslte  Inspection  groups  may  not  include 
technical  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  the 
country  In  which  the  inspection  is  to  occur, 
tliougli  the  host  country  may  designate 
observers  to  accompany  the  ln.=;pection 
groups;  in  the  territories  of  original  parties, 
the  technical  staff  of  an  Inspection  group 
will  be  drawn  from  the  other  nuclear  side. 

The  Administrator  dispatches  special  air- 
craft flights  when  required.  When  these 
are  undertaken,  the  technical  operators  may 
not  be  nationals  of  the  party  under  investi- 
gation or  another  party  associated  with  It; 
on  flights  Investigating  events  in  the  terri- 
tory of  original  parties,  the  technical  oper- 
ators must  come  from  the  o"  her  nuclear  side. 
Other  provisions  of  this  article  provide  that 
the  Administrator  shall  develop  a  program  of 
research  and  development  for  improving  the 
system  and  shall  recommend  for  Commission 
approval  the  sites  and  standards  for  the 
various  system  components  and  their  equip- 
ment, 

I  ARTICLE     1 0 

This  article  prescribes  in  detail  the  basis 
on  which  onslte  Inspection  of  unidentified 
seismic  events  will  take  pi  ice  under  the 
treaty.  The  Administrator  is  required  to 
give  prompt  notice  whenever  system  reports 
Indicate  that  such  an  event  has  occurred. 
For  territory  under  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
original  nuclear  sides,  the  other  may.  up  to 
the  level  of  its  annual  quota,  request  that 
inspection  be  undertaken  In  the  area  eli- 
gible for  inspection. 

The  Administrator  will  thereupon  Im- 
mediately  dispatch  an  Inspection   group. 

In  other  territories  the  Control  Commis- 
sion decides,  up  to  the  annual  allowed 
quota  of  inspections  In  the  territory  of  the 
party  concerned,  whether  an  Inspection  shall 
be  carried  out. 

The  party  concerned  and  Its  associates 
which  are  represented  on  the  Commission 
may  not  participate  in  this  decision. 

In  areas  not  under  the  control  of  any 
sovereign  state,  the  Administrator  decides 
whether  to  undertake  an  on-site  inspection. 
If  he  does  not,  the  Commission  may  direct 
him  to  do  so. 


The  article  prescribes  a  quota  at  20 
insiJections  per  year  In  each  original  psu-tys 
territory. 

For  other  parties  there  is  a  minimum  an- 
nual quota  of  two  inspections,  or  a  higher 
number  as  ultimately  determined  by  the 
Commission,  after  consultation  with  the 
party,  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Pending  this  determination,  the  quota  is 
proportionate  to  the  area  of  each  party, 
though  never  less  than  two  annually. 

Annual  on-site  inspection  quotas  are  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  within  3  years 
after  the  treaty  enters  Into  force  and  annu- 
ally thereafter.  But  no  revised  number  can 
be  less  than  2  nor  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
average  annual  number  of  events  exceeding 
the  seismic  magnitude  threshold  of  4.75 
located  by  the  system  in  the  territory  of  the 
party  concerned. 

Provisions  are  further  made  for  inspection 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  request  or  with  the 
agreement  of  a  party,  regardless  of  the  quota. 

ARTICLE    11 

In  this  article  all  parties  agree  to  accept 
the  components  of  the  system  on  their  terri- 
tories and  to  permit  them  to  be  installed 
and  to  operate  in  accord.mce  with  the  treaty 
provisions. 

ARTICLE     1 2 

In  this  article  each  p.irty  accepts  various 
specific  obligations  designed  to  insure  satis- 
factory co<jperatlon  with  the  control  system. 

The  commitments  relate  to  adequate  and 
expeditious  transportation,  arrangements  for 
using  existing  meteorological  and  commer- 
cial aircraft  flights  over  ocean  areas  for  alr- 
.sampllng.  the  availability  of  aircraft  for  spe- 
cial flights  and  permission  for  overflight,  the 
use  of  existing  weather  or  geophysical  explo- 
ration vessels,  the  admission  of  insp>ectlon 
groups  to  Inspection  areas  and  assistance  to 
them,  and  arrangement-s  for  the  construc- 
tion, launching,  and  tracking  of  satellites  as 
well  as  for  a  high  altitude  research  program. 

ARTICLE     1 3 

This  article  prescribes  the  conditions  un- 
der which  detonations  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses shall  be  undertaken.  It  Includes  pro- 
visions for  safeguards  to  Insure  that, 
through  disclosure  of  the  devices  used  and 
observation  of  the  detonations,  no  party  will 
gain  any  military  advantage. 

The  Control  Commission  must  insure  that 
the  detonation  is  to  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  provisions  before  au- 
thorizing a  peaceful  purposes  detonation. 

Each  original  party  Is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  inspect  devices  and  drawings  and  ob- 
serve the  preparation  for  and  firing  of  the 
devices. 

ARTICLE     14 

Three  years  after  the  treaty  comes  Into 
force  the  CommlEslon,  under  this  article.  Is 
to  review  the  system  to  determine  whether 
improvements  should  be  made.  The  Com- 
mission may  undertake  similar  reviews  at 
annual  Intervals  thereafter  on  request  of  the 
Conference  or  any  original  party. 

ARTICLE    15 

This  article  describes  the  general  budget 
and  financial  procedures  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Under  Its  terms  the  Conference  is  to 
fix  the  assessment  of  each  party  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  by  the  Commission. 

The  annual  contributions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  to  be  equal. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
Conference  on  all  financial  questions  are  to 
be  made  by  majority  vote,  but  Commission 
decisions  on  the  scale  of  contributions  and 
the  total  amount  of  each  annual  budget  will 
require  the  concurring  votes  of  the  original 
parties. 

ARTICLE     18 

This  article  states  that  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  organization.  Its  staff,  and 
the  representatives  of  parties  to  It,  as  well 


as  the  legal  rights  of  the  organization  In 
parties"  territories  shall  b«  as  set  forth  In 
annex  11  of  the  treaty.  Like  the  article  It- 
self, annex  II  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  and  the  new  draft  does  not 
propose  any  changes. 

ARTICLE    17 

This  already  adopted  article  authorizes  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  of  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  and  with  any  fu- 
ture international  organization  for  the  su- 
pervision of  disarmament  and  arms  control 
measures. 

ARTICLE    1 8 

Tills  adopted  article  states  that  the  treaty 
annexes  are  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty 
Itself.  Tlius.  they  are  as  fully  binding  on 
the  parties  as  the  text  of  the  treaty  Itself. 

ARTICLE    19 

This  article  declares  that  the  essential 
parties  to  the  treaty,  are  first,  the  U.S.SR.. 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
and  second,  any  other  state  whose  adherence 
the  Commission  decides  is  necessary  to 
secure  an  effectively  controlled  permanent 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap>on  test  ex- 
plosions or  to  permit  the  installation  of  re- 
quired elements  of  control. 

All  these  states  must  participate  If  the 
provisions  of  this  article  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Other  applicant  states  may  become  parties 
to  the  treaty  If  the  Commission  decides  that 
their  adherence  would  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the   purposes  of   the   treaty. 

ARTICLE    20 

This  article  describes  the  procedures  for 
signature,  ratification,  acceptance,  and  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty. 

ARTICLE    ai 

This  previously  agreed  article  provides  for 
registering  the  treaty  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat.  Other  agreements  made 
by  the  organization  are  also  to  be  registered 
with  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    23 

This  agreed  article  states  that  the  treaty 
will  remain  in  force  indefinitely  subject  to 
the  inherent  right  of  a  party  to  withdraw  If 
the  treaty  provisions,  including  those  pro- 
viding for  the  timely  Installation  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  control  system,  are 
not  being  fulfilled  and  observed. 

ARTICLE    33 

^his  agreed  article  provides  that  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  and  its  annexes  come 
Into  force  for  all  parties  when  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  and  ratified  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes  by 
two-thirds  of  the  parties.  Including  all  orig- 
inal parties. 

ARTICLE    34 

This  article,  also  previously  agreed,  makes 
the  English  and  Russian  texts  equally  au- 
thentic and  provides  for  deposit  of  the  treaty 
in  the  archives  of  the  depositary  government. 

ANNEX    I 

This  annex  describes  the  technical  char- 
acteristics and  the  operation  of  the  detection 
and  Identification  system. 

Part  I  states  that  the  system  Includes 
features  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference of  experts  of  August  20.  1958.  the 
report  of  the  technical  working  group  on 
high  altitude  nuclear  explosions  of  July  15. 
1959,  and  the  conclusion  of  technical  work- 
ing group  II  of  seismic  Improvement  of 
December  18,  1959.  The  components  of  the 
system  are  listed  aa  follows:  headquarters, 
regional  offices,  land  control  posts  and  ship- 
based  control  posts,  systems  of  satellites, 
radlo-chemlstry  laboratories,  air  and  water 
sampling  facilities,  onslte  Inspection  facil- 
ities, and  communications  facilities.  The 
equipment  of  each  of  these  components  is 
described. 
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Part  II  of  the  annex  outlines  the  organ- 
izational structure  of  the  headquarters  and 
the  duties  of  Its  various  professional  staffs. 
Besides  directorates  for  administration  and 
supply,  the  headquarters  will  Include  a  re- 
search and  development  center,  a  data 
analysis  center  containing  a  central  radio- 
chemical laboratory,  a  central  inspection 
office,  a  commurilcatlons  center,  an  opera- 
tions center,  and  a  weather  center.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  regional  offices  of  the 
organization  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine them  to  b<  necessary  for  the  effective 
administration  and  operation  of  the  system. 
This  section  of  the  annex  also  directs  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  control  posts 
which  when  complete  will  include  at  least 
170  land  control  posts  spaced  about  1,700 
kilometers  apart.  In  continental  areas  not 
normally  subject,  to  earthquakes  and  about 
1,000  kilometers  apart  In  continental  seis- 
mic areas.  Ship -based  control  posts  (10  In 
number)  are  to  be  employed  In  ocean  areas 
which  do  not  contain  suitable  Islands. 
Provisions  are  Included  for  determining  the 
location  of  control  posts  and  ensuring  the 
continuous  operation  of  their  various  types 
of  detection  equipment. 

The  annex  aUo  calls  for  dally  routine  air 
samplylng  flights  over  ocean  areas,  and  for 
special  air  sampling  flights  to  search  for 
possible  radioactive  clouds  In  order  to  col- 
lect samples  of  radioactive  debris. 

Special  aircraft  flights  may  be  Initiated 
when  fresh  debils  is  detected  or  an  acoustic 
signal  Is  record«d  esublishing  the  time  and 
position  of  a  possible  atmospheric  nuclear 
explosion:  they  are  to  follow  permanent 
flight  routes  lalJ  down  In  advance  In  such 
a  way  that  any  cloud  containing  radioactive 
debris  will  be  intercepted  within  2  to  5  days 
of  the  suspected  event. 

Water  samplir  g  operations  may  be  under- 
taken to  collect  radioactive  debris  whenever 
hydroacoustlc  signals  recorded  at  control 
posts  establish  -he  time  and  position  of  a 
possible  underwater  explosion;  provision  Is 
made  for  condu(  ting  such  operations  within 
4  days  after  they  have  been  directed  by  the 
Administrator. 

Debris  Is  ana:yzed  at  the  radiochemical 
laboratories  of  the  system. 

The  annex  fui  ther  describes  In  detail  the 
criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  seismic  events 
determined  to  l;>e  of  seismic  magnitude  of 
4  75  or  greater,  as  defined  In  the  annex, 
fchall  be  eligible  for  onslte  inspection. 

Part  II  contLaues  by  setting  forth  the 
composition,  duties  and  functions  of  onslte 
Inspection  groups  which  are  to  conduct  on- 
site  Inspections  as  directed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. It  end  5  with  a  description  of  the 
satellite  systems  designed  to  detect  nuclear 
explosions  at  hlgi  altitudes. 

Part  III  of  the  annex  deals  with  the  re- 
porting and  evaluation  of  data  collected  by 
svstem  components. 

Part  IV  describes  support  facilities  such  as 
communications  facilities,  and  the  provision 
of  supplies  and  i^rvlces.  It  further  provides 
for  the  inst.-UlaJon  of  system  components 
In  three  phases,  the  first  being  divided  into 
two  subphases. 

Subphase  lA  ends  within  2  years  after  the 
treaty  enters  Into  force:  subphase  IB  with- 
in 4  years  after  the  treaty  enters  Into  force. 
Phase  2  begins  within  1  year  after  the 
treaty  enters  Into  force  and  ends  within  5 
years  after  entry  Into  force. 

Phase  3  extencis  from  2  to  6  years  after  the 
treaty  enters  In'o  force. 

A  number  Is  Included  for  the  Installation 
of  control  post*  and  satellite  systems  In 
each  phase  and   subphase. 

In  UB.S.R.  territory  10  control  posts  are 
to  be  completed  in  subphase  lA  and  9  In 
subphase  IB;  In  U.S.  territory  12  In  subphase 
lA  and  4  in  subphase  IB. 

The  single  control  post  in  the  United  King- 
dom territory,  the  20  on  oceanic  Is- 
lands (largely  In  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom    territory)     and    the    10    on    ships 
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are  all  to  be  Installed  in  subphase  :.A.  Thus 
a  total  of  46  control  posts  (one  of  the  So- 
viet posts  and  six  of  the  United  Stites  posts 
are  on  oceanic  Islands)  will  be  Iniitalled  by 
the  end  of  2  years  after  the  tret.ty  comes 
Into  force;  13  more  within  4  years.  71  more 
by  the  end  of  5  years;  and  the  final  50  by 
the  end  of  the  6-year  phasing  period. 

The  Installation  of  high  altitude  satellite 
systems  Is  to  be  completed  within  the  same 
6-year  period. 

The  Commission  may  decide,  with  the  con- 
curring votes  of  the  original  parties,  to  poet- 
ix)ne  or  alter  any  portion  of  the  Installation 
schedule. 

ANNEX     11      (PRIVILEGES     AND     IMMUNITIES) 

This  adopted  annex  describes  the  legal 
capacity  and  status  of  the  organization  and 
the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  it 
and  by  Its  staff  and  representatives  ac- 
credited to  it. 

ANNEX     in 

Only  a  few  minor  changes  are  made  in 
this  previously  adopted  annex,  dealing  with 
the  Preparatory  Commission. 

On  the  day  after  the  original  parties  sign 
the  treaty,  the  preparatory  commission,  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
three  original  parties,  will  come  Into  exist- 
ence. 

The  preparatory  commission  will  conduct 
the  necessary  studies  and  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  to  bring  the  Control  Com- 
mission Into  being. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  enters  Into  force, 
which  will  occur  when  the  three  original 
par;ies  deposit  Inytruments  of  ratification, 
the  Preparatory  Commission  will  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  11  members,  and  It  will 
thereafter  exercise  all  functions  of  the  Con- 
trol Commission,  until  the  Control  Commis- 
sion Is  elected  by  the  Conference. 


I  Excerpts    from    policy   statements    on   U.S. 
position   on   resumption   of    weapons    tests] 

Statemekt   by   President  Eisenhowir:    Ex- 
perts'  Report   on   Detection    of    Nuclear 
Tests,  August  22,   1958 
The  United  States  welcomes  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Geneva  meeting  of  ex- 
perts  who   have   been   considering    whether 
and    how    nuclear    weapons    tests    could    be 
detected.    Their  conclusions  Indicate  that.  If 
there  were  an  agreement  to  eliminate  such 
tests.  Its  effective  supervision  and  enforce- 
ment would  be  technically  possible. 

This  Is  a  most  important  conclusion,  the 
more  so  because  It  Is  concurred  In  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Soviet  Union.  Progress  In  the 
field  of  disarmament  agreements  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  establish  effective  Inter- 
national controls  and  the  willingness  of  the 
countries  concerned  to  accept  those  controls. 
The  fact  therefore  of  an  agreement  on  tech- 
nical possibilities  of  inspection  and  control 
opens  up  a  prospect  of  progress  in  the  vitally 
important  field  of  disarmament. 

The  United  States,  taking  account  of  the 
Geneva  conclusions.  Is  prepared  to  proceed 
promptly  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
other  nations  which  have  tprte<l  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  and  the  actual  establishment  of 
an  international  control  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  experts"  report. 

If  this  is  accepted  in  principle  by  the  other 
nations  which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons, 
then  In  order  to  facilitate  the  detailed  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  Is  prepared,  un- 
less testing  is  resumed  by  the  f^oviet  Union, 
to  withhold  further  testing  on  its  part  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  for  a  period 
of  1  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated, 
and  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  the  United 
States  would  be  further  prepared  to  suspend 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis  subject  to  a  determination  at  the 


beginning  of  each  year  that:  (a)  the  agreed 
inspection  system  is  Installed  and  working 
effectively;  and  (b)  satisfactory  progress  Is 
being  made  in  reaching  agreement  on  and 
implementing  major  and  substantial  arms 
control  measures  such  as  the  United  States 
has  long  sought.  The  agreement  should 
also  deal  with  the  problem  of  detonations 
for  peaceful  purposes,  as  distinct  from  weap- 
ons tests. 

Our  negotiators  will  be  instructed  and 
ready  by  October  31  this  year  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  other  similarly  Instructed 
negotiators. 

As  the  United  States  has  frequently  made 
clear,  the  suspension  of  testing  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  Is  not.  In  Itself,  a 
measure  of  disarmament  or  a  limitation  of 
armament.  An  agreement  in  this  respect  Is 
significant  if  It  leads  to  other  and  more  sub- 
stantial agreements  relating  to  limitation 
and  reduction  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapons  and  to  other  essential  phases  of 
disarmament.  It  Is  In  this  hope  that  the 
United  States  makes  this  proposal. 

Statement    bt    the    Dr.r 'F.■r-^'FNT    or    State: 
Extension    or  Volv-t  kt    Suspension    of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  August  26.  1959 
The  President  has  directed  that  the  tuillat- 
eral  suspension   of  nuclear   weapons  testing 
by  the  United  States  currently  In  effect  be 
extended    throughout    this    calendar    year. 
This  decision  vras  taken  in  the  light  of  the 
a^eed  6  weeks'  recess  announced  today  by 
the  negotiating  parties  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference  on    the   Discontinuance    of   Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests. 

On  August  22.  1953,  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  a  con- 
trolled discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  offered  to  withhold  further  testing  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  for  a  1-year 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
tions unless  testing  was  continued  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  announced,  the  United  States  did,  on 
October  31.  1958,  suspend  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  The  United  Kingdom  did  likewise. 
On  November  7,  after  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  detected  continuing  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Novem- 
ber 1  and  November  3,  respectively,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  '"this  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  relieves  the  United  States  from  any 
obligation  under  its  offer  to  suspend  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  However,  we  shall  continue 
suspension  of  such  tests  for  the  time  being 
•  •  •.'"  As  far  as  can  be  determined  the  So- 
viet Union  has  conducted  no  such  tests  since 
November  3,   1958. 

In  continuing  its  voluntary  suspension  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests  to  De- 
cember 31.  1959,  the  United  States  wishes  to 
allow  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  the 
negotiations  to  proceed  following  their 
resumption  on  October  12.  1959. 


[Excerpts   from    policy   statements    on    U.S. 

position    on    resumption    of    weapons   tests) 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower, 

December  29,  1959 
The  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  testing  have  now  t>een  In 
progress  for  14  months.  While  now  recessed, 
they  will  soon  be  resumed  No  satisfactory 
agreement  is  yet  in  sight.  The  prospects 
for  such  an  agreement  have  been  Injured  by 
the  recent  unwillingness  on  the  p>art  of  the 
politically  guided  Soviet  experts  to  give  seri- 
ous scientific  consideration  to  the  effective- 
ness of  seismic  techniques  for  the  detection 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions.  Indeed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  talks  has  been  clouded 
by  the  intemF>erate  and  technically  unsup- 
portable  Soviet  annex  to  the  report  of  the 
technical  experts.  The  distinguished  Ameri- 
can group  of  scientists  who  composed  the 
U.S.  delegation   will  make  public  from  the 
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verbatim  records  of  the  Conference  the  facts 
which  will  completely  refute  this  Soviet 
document. 

We  will  resume  negotiations  In  a  continu- 
ing spirit  of  seeking  to  reach  a  safeguarded 
agreement.  In  the  meantime,  the  voluntary 
moratorium  on  testing  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 3 1 . 

Although  we  consider  ourselves  free  to  re- 
sume nuclear  weapons  testing,  we  shall  not 
resume  nuclear  weap>ons  tests  without  an- 
nouncing our  intention  in  advance  of  any 
resumption.  During  the  period  of  volun- 
tary suspension  of  the  nuclear  weapons  tests 
the  United  States  will  continue  Its  active 
program  of  weapon  research,  development 
and  laboratory-type  experimentation. 


St.\tement  of  us.  PosmoN  on  Freedom  To 
Resume  Testing — Contehence  on  the  Dis- 
continuance OF  NUCLE.\R  WF.\P0NS  TESTS. 
NOVXMBEB   2.  1960 

Mr.  Stelle  (United  States  of  Am.erica).  In 
your  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  also 
seemed  to  try  and  make  the  point  that  the 
United  States  was  animated  by  a  desire  to 
renew  testing,  and  that  for  that  reason  we 
somehow  or  other  did  not  want  to  see  success 
in  these  negotiations.  This  again  Is  not  a 
fact.  I  have  said — and  it  is  true — that  every 
week  and  every  month  that  an  uncontrolled 
moratorium  continues,  during  which  there  is 
no  way  for  us  to  know  whether  in  fact  the 
Soviet  Union  is  refraining  from  testing,  adds 
to  the  concern  of  many  of  my  countrymen 
and  particularly  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  protraction  of  an  uncontrolled 
moratorium  on  testing,  with  no  controls  at 
all,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  Increasing  con- 
cern. 

You-also  tried  to  argue  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  moratorium  somehow  or  other 
Indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  resume  testing.  This  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous.  We  are  free  now.  as  our  Presi- 
dent said  last  December,  to  resume  testing 
at  any  time  we  believe  It  to  be  In  our  national 
interest,  subject  only  to  the  fact  that  we  will 
announce  any  resumption  of  testing  for  any 
purjxxse.  The  moratorium  was  asked  for  by 
the  Soviet  Union  almost  In  exchange  for  the 
Soviet  Unions  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a 
threshold  treaty. 


Statement,  U.S.  Position  on  Freedom  To 
Resume  Testing — Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests.  November  21.  1960 
Mr.  Stelle  (United  States).  Also,  my 
delegation  has  made  it  clear  on  the  record 
that  there  is  continually  increasing  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  responsible  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
the  prolongation  of  an  uncontrolled  mora- 
torium under  which,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trols, there  is  no  way  In  which  the  United 
States  can  satisfy  itself  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  moratorium  on  testing  is  actually 
being  observed.  We  need  to  make  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  resumption  of  testing.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  last  Decem- 
ber stated  clearly  that  the  United  States 
did  not  consider  Itself  bound  any  longer 
by  a  moratorium  on  testing  and  would  be 
free  to  resume  testing  at  any  time  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  our  national  interest,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  prior  announcement.  Again,  I 
would  ask  the  Soviet  representative  to  study 
the  record. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
sum  up.  the  principal  problems  at  the 
Geneva  test  ban  conference  as  I  saw 
them  were: 

First.  The  Soviet  "troika"  proposal. 
This  proposal  for  a  three-man  executive 
commission  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviets,  one  from  the  West, 


and  one  neutral,  would  be  entirely  un- 
workable. 

Second.  The  parties  were  far  from 
agreement  on  the  numbers  of  onsite 
inspections  permitted  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory to  investigate  seismic  disturbances 
of  over  4.75  magnitude.  The  United 
States-United  Kingdom  proposal  is  for 
12  to  20  based  on  a  scientific  determina- 
tion. The  Soviet  proposal  is  3,  based  on 
political  considerations. 

Third.  There  are  important  problems 
as  to  whether  an  adequate  detection  sys- 
tem can  be  developed  to  control  tests 
which  register  below  4.75  magnitude,  as 
discussed  in  our  Radiation  Subcommittee 
report  previously  referred  to. 

Fourth.  The  time  factor  is  of  great  im- 
portance. We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  had  a  voluntary  moratorium  on 
all  tests  for  32  months.  We  face  addi- 
tional months  of  negotiations.  If  a 
treaty  is  finally  signed,  our  proposal  re- 
quires 3  more  years  of  moratorium, 
banning  all  tests,  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  signature.  If  the  Soviet  tactic  is 
to  obtain  a  test  ban  without  controls  for 
5I2  years  or  more,  then  they  will  have 
succeeded. 

Following  our  visit  to  Geneva,  I  went 
to  Paris  at  the  President's  invitation  and 
with  Mel  Price,  on  Friday  evening,  June 
2,  gave  him  our  analysis  of  the  Geneva 
situation. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  President  re- 
ported subsequently  to  the  people  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  not  in  a  conciliatory 
mood  on  nuclear  testing.  To  be  specific, 
the  President  stated  as  follows  in  his 
speech  to  the  Nation  on  June  6 : 

I  am  hopeful  that  progress  can  be  made  on 
this  matter  |Laos|  In  the  coming  days  at 
Geneva,  so  that  It  wovild  greatly  Improve 
International  atmosphere. 

No  such  hope  emerged,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  deadlocked  Geneva  Confer- 
ence seeking  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  made  it  clear  that  there 
could  not  be  a  neutral  administrator  in  his 
opinion  because  no  one  was  truly  neutral, 
that  a  Soviet  veto  would  have  to  apply  to  acts 
of  enforcement,  that  inspection  was  only  a 
subterfuge  for  espionage  in  the  absence  of 
total  disarmament,  and  that  the  present 
test-ban  negotiations  appeared  futile. 

In  short,  our  hopes  for  an  enct  to  nuclear 
tests,  for  an  end  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  for  some  slowing  down  of  the 
arms  race,  have  been  struck  a  serious  blow. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  inter- 
rupting his  train  of  thought,  but  I  have 
had  tho  privilege  of  seeing  an  advance 
report  of  his  remarks  and  I  have  an  im- 
portant obligation  off  the  floor  in  just  a 
moment,  and  I  do  want  to  take  this  time 
simply  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  the  position  he  is  taking. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  comageous  position 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  posi- 
tion. I  think  he  is  doing  a  tremendous 
service  in  this  regard  and  I  hope  he  will 
be  supported  in  a  very  substantial  meas- 
ure by  the  membership  of  this  House. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  past  2  weeks  I  have  circularized  a 
questiomiaire  in  my  district  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  renewing  nuclear 
tests,  and  the  gentleman  may  be  inter- 


ested to  know  that  the  answers  so  far 
received  in  85  percent  of  the  cases  sup- 
port the  position  the  gentleman  is  tak- 
ing. Again  I  apologize  for  interrupting 
his  train  of  thought. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  commendatory  remarks. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
train  of  thought  having  been  inter- 
rupted will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  am  in  the  same 
position  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  have  another  engagement  that 
I  must  meet.  I  have  seen  excerpts  on 
the  broad  tape  of  the  gentleman's 
.speech.  Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position  is  going  to  be  that  there 
should  be  a  cessation  of  the.se  Geneva 
conferences  and  that  we  should  resume 
nuclear  testing? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  exactly,  and  I 
would  like  to  go  into  that  in  some  detail. 
I  wish  I  could  say  "Yes,"  but  there  are 
specific  modifications  with  which  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  when  he 
hears  them. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  have  been  very 
much  in  agreement  with  the  chairman 
in  his  views  on  this  matter  and  I  hope 
I  will  "ontinue  to  be  in  agreement  with 
him.  After  seeing  the  broad  tape  ex- 
cerpts I  am  really  sorry  I  cannot  be 
present  to  hear  the  gentleman's  full 
speech,  but  do  I  understand  he  wants  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  for  peaceful  pur- 
po.ses  but  will  permit  the  Soviets  to  in- 
spect these  tests?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
must  hear  my  speech  in  its  full  context. 
I  cannot  give  him  a  yes-or-no  answer 
until  he  sees  my  speech  in  its  full  con- 
text. I  am  not  responsible  for  interpre- 
tations, but  I  am  responsible  for  my 
speech,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  possibly  when  he  hears 
it  all. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  say  in  con- 
clusion that  if  the  gentleman,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  is  in  favor  of  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  tests,  I  am  very  much  on 
his  side  and  will  support  him  completely. 
I  believe  firmly  that  these  Geneva  con- 
ferences should  be  called  off,  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  not  only  gone  the  last 
mile,  as  stated  in  his  campaign  speeches, 
but  he  has  gone  the  last  5  miles,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  to  call  the  whole  thing  off. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  He  is  a  respected 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  do  not  think  he  will  find  him- 
self far  from  my  position  when  he  reads 
my  speech  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  desire  to  be  associated  with 
the  statement  the  gentleman  is  making. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
feeling  in  regard  to  recent  pressures 
seemingly  that  have  been  brought  on  the 
President  to  set  a  time  limit  on  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  There  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  in  recent  weeks  in  political 
speeches  calling  upon  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  to  set  a  time  limit  on 
present  negotiations.  Does  the  gentle- 
man care  to  comment  on  such  a 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  going  to  com- 
ment on  that  in  the  body  of  my  speech, 
and  if  my  comments  are  not  adequate 
I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  further 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  accompanied  me  on  a  trip  to 
Geneva.  He  was  there  at  all  the  con- 
ferences which  I  attended  and  all  of  the 
briefings  which  we  had.  He  is  rendering 
a  great  service  to  the  people  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  gentleman  also  accompanied  me  in 
making  a  report  to  the  President  on  Fri- 
day night  before  he  made  his  trip  to 
"Vienna  on  Saturday  morning.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  hope  the  g?ntleman 
will  bring  out  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks the  fact  that  these  negotiations 
are  not  of  recent  vintage  They  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wilL  certainly  at- 
tempt to  bring  that  out. 

In  view  of  the  President's  statement 
on  the  situation  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
within  a  short  period  of  time  the  United 
States  must  reappraise  its  position  and 
decide  a  new  course  of  action.  We  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  with  futile 
negotiations. 

Any  such  reappraisal  will  have  to  take 
into  account  a  number  of  questions,  and 
balance  a  number  of  values  and  con- 
siderations 

Of  course,  the  key  question  is  what 
effect  the  test  ban  is  having  on  our 
weapwris  development  program  relative 
to  the  Soviet  program. 

Undoubtedly,  any  weapons  develop- 
ment program  as  sophisticated  as  the 
United  States  or  Rus.<;ian  could  be  im- 
proved in  various  sienificant  resp>ects.  if 
weapons  testing  of  various  sorts  were 
undertaken.  Thu.s.  it  has  been  publicly 
stated  that  the  U.S.  program  could  be 
assisted  by  testing  through:  First, 
getting  lighter  weight  to  yield  ratios  for 
warheads  for  oyr  missiles:  second,  de- 
'  veloping  an  antf-missile  missile:  third, 
developing  improved  .small  yield  weap- 
ons: and  fourth,  improving  safety  fea- 
tures of  weapons. 

But.  more  imp)ortant.  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  ultimate  general  effect  on  weap- 
ons technology  of  a  continuing  test  ban. 
It  will  inevitably  stifle  developments  un- 
dreamed of  at  the  present  time.  Con- 
cepts are  now  being  considered  by  our 
scientists  which  could  be  as  revolution- 
ary as  the  H-bomb  in  1949. 

The  tempo  of  technological  develop- 
ment is  almost  unbelievably  fast 
Quantum  jumps  in  every  field  of  sci- 
ence occurs  in  a  matter  of  months. 
Fusion  of  the  light  elements  of  hydro- 
gen moved  from  theory  to  fact  in  just 
33  months. 

The  revolutionary  hydrogen  weapon 
device  test  followed  the  Greenhouse  fu- 
sion test  just  17  months  later.  The  key 
to  this  fantastic  time  period  was  testing 
at  every  link  in  the  chain  of  develop- 
ment from  theory  to  reality.  Countless 
other  examples  could  be  given  but  time 
forbids  and  is  unnecessary. 


In  view  of  these  rather  sobering  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  carefully  consider 
our  position  relative  to  the  Soviets.  Most 
experts  believe  that  we  were  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  in  weapon  technology  in  the 
fall  of  1958.  If  the  Soviets  have  hon- 
ored the  moratorium  as  we  have,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  our  technology  still  has 
an  advantage.  If  the  Soviets  have  not 
honored  the  moratorium  it  is  possible 
that  they  have  overcome  such  advantage 
as  we  had. 

At  this  point  someone  always  says, 
'Do  you  know  whether  the  Soviets  have 
been  secretly  testing  during  this  32- 
month  moratorium?"  My  answer  is, 
"No.  we  do  not  know  if  they  have  been 
testing,  neither  do  we  know  that  they 
have  refrained  from  secret  testing." 

But  we  do  have  knowledge  of  Soviet 
Communist  ideology.  We  know  their 
goal  is  world  domination.  We  know  they 
preach  the  Communist  dogma  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  We  knew  that 
secrecy  and  covert  violation  of  agree- 
ments is  in  line  with  the  communistic 
doctrine. 

So  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  must  assume 
that  the  Soviets  have  tested,  or  will  test, 
if  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it. 
And  since  our  detection  system  is  not 
adequate  to  detect  and  or  identify  small 
underground  disturbances  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviets  to  conclude  that 
they  could  get  away  with  clandestine 
te.-^ts. 

Thus  in  reappraising  our  position  on 
the  test  ban,  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  a.ssume  the  possibility  or  probabil- 
ity that  the  Soviets  have  been  testing  or 
will  be  shortly.  In  any  event  we  cannot 
continue  to  gamble  our  destiny,  when 
we  base  such  a  gamble  on  ignorance  of 
our  opponent's  actions. 

Any  decision  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  resume  testing  should  of 
course  be  made  by  the  President  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense,  taking 
into  account  its  international  ramifica- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  the  President  will 
heed  the  lessons  of  history  and  continue 
to  consult  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  our  allies 
abroad. 

Assuming  that  the  Pi-esident  decides 
that  the  United  States  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  testing,  there  remain  a 
number  of  questions  and  alternatives. 
Among  them  are  the  following : 

First,  (a)  Should  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  immediately  can- 
cel negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  or  (b) 
should  we  continue  discussions?  (c» 
should  the  United  States  set  a  deadline 
for  Soviet  agreement? 

Second.  Under  either  'a^  or  (b) 
should  the  United  States  proceed  to  un- 
dertake <a»  weapons  tests,  (bi  seismic 
tests,  (O  plowshare  shots? 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  has 
little  to  gain  from  cancelling  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  or  even  setting  a  deadline 
on  the  discussions.  I  want  you  to  listen 
carefully  to  this.  In  the  past  months 
the  United  States  has  recouped  consid- 
erable stature  in  world  opinion  from  its 
sincere  attempts  to  reach  an  agreement. 
So  I  believe  we  should  continue  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith,  or  to  be  available  to 
negotiate  in  the  event  a  recess  or  ad- 
journment occurs. 


But  I  believe  also  that  concurrently  we 
should  proceed  with  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  in  our  testing  program.  This 
would  mean  that  we  should  proceed  to 
get  in  readiness  to  resume  underground 
weapons  tests  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  our  national  defense 
requires  it.  Under  the  term^s  of  the 
current  U.S.  position  on  resumption 
of  testing,  as  announced  in  December 
29.  1959,  the  United  States  coiisiders 
itself  free  to  resume  nuclear  weapons 
testing  at  any  time,  provided  we  an- 
nounce our  intent  in  advance.  The  U.S. 
position  was  stated  as  follows  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  December  29,  1959: 

We  win  resume  negotiations  In  a  continu- 
ing spirit  of  seeking  to  reach  a  safeguarded 
agreement.  In  the  meantime,  the  voluntary 
moratorium  on  testing  wUl  expire  on  Decem- 
ber31. 

Although  we  consider  ourselves  free  to 
resume  nuclear  weapons  testing,  we  shall 
not  resiune  nuclear  weapons  tests  without 
announcing  our  intention  in  advance  of  any 
resumption.  EKirlng  the  period  of  voluntary 
suspension  of  nuclear  weajjcns  teste  the 
United  States  will  continue  Its  active  pro- 
pram  of  weapon  research,  development  and 
laboratory -type  experimentation. 

Under  permission  already  granted  I 
have  inserted  in  my  remarks  quotations 
setting  forth  the  U.S.  position  on  resump- 
tion of  testing. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
immediately  proceed  with  its  research 
and  development  program  on  seismic 
detection  to  include  tests  of  nuclear  de- 
vices in  underground  shots.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  nuclear  shots  in  order  to 
prove  up  their  seismological  detection 
capabilities.  I  make  this  statement,  that 
in  order  to  do  this,  I  am  willing  that  the 
Soviets  should  have  full  access  to  the 
devices.  Remember,  we  are  not  testing 
weapons  on  this  occasion,  we  are  testing 
devices.  And  the  information  derived 
from  tlie  experiments  in  the  manner  out- 
lined in  the  U.S.  proposal  of  March  21, 
1951,  the  Soviets  should  have  access  to. 

The  information  from  these  under- 
ground tests  for  seismic  detection  pur- 
poses is  a  necessary  and  important  part 
of  any  test  ban  system.  I  can  see  no 
merit  in  delaying  them  further.  Since 
the  Soviets  can  have  full  access  to  the 
devices  and  the  tests,  it  will  be  difBcult 
for  them  to  claim  that  they  are  covert 
weapons  tests. 

I  believe  also  that  we  should  seriously 
consider  going  ahead  with  our  plowshare 
undergroimd  shots. 

These  are  the  peacetime  experiments 
with  underground  shots  for  oil  shale  con- 
version, in  Colorado,  and  great  excava- 
tion projects — things  like  that. 

In  undertaking  any  nuclear  testing — 
whether  for  seismic,  plowshare,  or  weap- 
ons purposes — it  can  be  expected  that 
our  motives  and  purposes  will  be  dis- 
torted and  that  world  opinion  will  be 
inflamed  to  some  extent.  We  may  even 
be  faced  with  an  unfavorable  U.N.  reso- 
lution. If  national  security  is  at  stake, 
this  may  have  to  be  the  price  we  pay. 

Remember  that  the  Soviets,  for  their 
purjxjses.  for  world  domination,  have 
never  been  retarded  from  going  ahead 
with  their  program  because  of  an  un- 
favorable world  opinion  or  an  unfavor- 
able resolution  in  the  United  Nations. 
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Uniioubtedly  the  United  States  has 
gained  much  in  world  opinion  by  mailing 
a  sincere  effort  to  achieve  a  \\orkable 
test  ban  treaty  with  adequate  controls 
and  inspection.  We  should  continue  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  25, 
1961.  President  Kennedy  stated  that  "we 
intend  to  go  the  last  mile  in  patience  to 
secure  this  gain — a  test  ban  treaty — if 
we  can." 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  our  ex- 
tended inaction  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  by  our  friends  as  well  as  our 
adversaries. 

In  my  personal  opinion  we  have  about 
"gone  the  last  mile."  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  arrive  at  a  wise  judg- 
ment on  this  important  matter  within  a 
few  weeks.  He  has  access  to  all  the  na- 
tional and  international  information  on 
this  problem.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  make  the  final  de- 
cision. He  must  be  the  judge  as  to  the 
timing  and  the  method  of  procedure. 
People  who  are  less  well  informed  and 
less  responsible  for  the  effects  of  this 
grave  decision  should  exercise  restraint 
in  this  period  of  somber  consideration. 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  people  are 
ready  to  support  the  President  at  a  time 
and  in  a  method  of  his  choosing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
]    Mr.    HOLIFIELD.     I    am    happy    to 
irield     to     the     distinguished     majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORM.^CK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  speech  and  the  con- 
tribution that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  has  made  today. 
There  is  no  man  more  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  our  country  than  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  California :  and  there  is  no 
one  more  conversant  with  this  delicate 
and  highly  specialized  field  that  he  has 
diiicussed   than   the  gentleman  himself. 

The  speech  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  is  one  of  decided  service  not  only 
in  the  national  interest  of  our  country 
but  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  free 
world 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
the  benefit  of  his  profound  knowledge 
and  of  his  views  and  I  know  I  speak  the 
sentiment  of  my  colleagues  when  I  make 
that  statement.  These  are  trying  times. 
The  gentleman  ha5  discussed  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  one  of  deep  concern  to 
all  of  us.  His  speech  was  based  on 
knowledge  on  his  own  part.  Again  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  am  very 
proud  that  he  made  the  sF>eech  because 
it  was  decidedly  in  the  national  interest 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  re- 
spected majority  leader.     I 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Itleinan  from  Texas. 

'  Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  want  to  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
iChusetts  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man, because  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  speaks  on  subjects  like  this 
he   shows   a   wide   range   of   knowledge 


which  means  he  ha.=;  devoted  time  and 
energy  to  go  deeply  into  these  great  ques- 
tions. I  appreciate  him,  and  I  appreciate 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  His 
words  of  commendation  and  the  words 
of  the  majority  leader  mean  a  great 
deal  to  me,  because  this  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern,  and  it  is  a  complicated 
subject.  There  have  been  many  off-the- 
cuff  statements,  statements  which  indi- 
cate impatience  with  the  President  on 
this  particular  matter.  But  I  say  again, 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility, because  he  has  acce.ss  to  all 
the  information  pertaining  to  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  given  to  him  by  the  people 
most  knowledgeable  on  the  subject.  He 
also  knows  the  relation  this  may  have 
to  other  trouble  spots,  such  as  Laos, 
Berlin,  and  other  hot  spots  in  the  world. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  conference 
with  Khru.shchev  at  Vienna,  but  I  can 
use  my  imagination.  I  certainly  am  not 
one  that  will  rise  and  demand  that  the 
President  set  a  specific  date  when  he  is 
going  to  do  this  or  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  all  of  the  President's  problems  are. 
I  am  expre&'^ing  my  opinion  from  the 
standpoint  of  considered  and  prayerful 
study  on  this  subject  for  w  hatever  it  may 
be  worth  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President.  I  realize  he 
has  other  responsibilities  and  that  this 
particular  subject  involves  other  very 
important  considerations  on  the  inter- 
national level.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  willing  to  leave  this  responsibility 
in  his  hands.  I  will  express  my  opinion, 
but  the  responsibility  is  the  President's 
in  the  last  analysis. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  in  this  body  in  expressing  to 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI,  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  excellent  speech.  I 
know  of  the  many  hours  of  research  and 
the  many  hours  he  has  worked  on  this 
very  complicated  subject.  I  want  to  say 
to  this  House  and  to  this  Nation  that  it 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  joint  committee  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  its  very  able  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  this  very  fine  presentation  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  National  Peace 
Agency  Act,  I  have  been  following  the 
subject  rather  closely.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  gentleman  has  included  with 
his  remarks  the  exhibit  he  referred  to  so 
that  the  entire  picture  can  be  read  and 
reviewed  by  Members  of  the  House.  I 
am  particularly  happy  that  he  still  holds 
out  a  hope  to  the  people  of  the  country 
that  a  solution  may  come  about  where 


peace  will  prevail,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  given  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  .solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  who  certainly 
is  well  versed  on  this  subject.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  he  is  leading  the  way  today 
in  urging  a  careful  reappraisal  of  this 
policy.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
final  decision  will  have  to  rest  with  the 
President,  but  I  am  equally  certain  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  give 
this  entire  subject  a  very  careful 
reappraisal. 

Anybody  who  has  studied  the  tactics 
of  the  Communists  knows  that  they  are 
masters  of  this  business  of  delay.  We 
are  still  waiting  for  a  peace  treaty  to  be 
negotiated  in  Korea,  after  8  years.  We 
are  still  waiting  for  some  signs  that 
they  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  disarmament.  We  know  that  they 
use  the  tactic  of  delay  as  a  part  of  their 
political  strategy  which  is  aimed  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  the  world.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  may  well  be  that  we  are  losing 
precious  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  deci- 
sion which  will  be  made  by  the  President 
will  be  a  wise  one.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  President  himself  has 
said  that  he  recognizes  this  whole  thing 
has  to  be  studied  and  reappraised  when 
he  said  during  the  campaign  that  he 
wanted  to  make  one  personal  effort  on 
this  and  that  then  he  would  make  a  de- 
cision. I  am  mindful  of  the  ramifications 
throughout  the  world  that  this  decision 
will  have.  I  do  think  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  today,  because  of  his  expert 
knowledge  on  this  entire  subject,  cer- 
tainly will  go  a  long  way  to  help  the 
President  make  that  decision,  that  the 
delaying  tactics  of  the  Soviets  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  forthright  statement 
that  he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  point  out  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Office  of  President  has 
only  been  in  that  office  for  a  little  over 
4  months,  that  is,  since  January  20, 
and  he,  of  course,  had  to  have  time  to 
get  the  information  on  this  subject.  But 
to  those  who  are  impatient,  I  point  out 
that  for  28  months  this  same  moratorium 
dragged  along  without  any  termination. 
So  I  say  to  those  who  are  impatient,  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  exercise  a  little 
patience  and  give  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Presidency  an  opportunity  to  han- 
dle this  very,  very  dangerous  and 
complicated  matter  in  a  wise  and 
statesmanlike  way 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Yates*.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EdmondsonI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  shared  the  feeling  of  appreciation 
which  has  been  expressed  here  for  the 
statesmaiilike  address  that  has  just  been 
delivered  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HolifieldI.  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  all  of 
us.  and  I  am  grateful  that  the  special 
order  I  have  this  afternoon  kept  me  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.sc  throughout  the 
cour.se  of  the  speech  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  which  I  wish 
10  speak  about  for  a  few  minutes  here 
this  afternoon  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
It  is  the  first  time,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  that  I  have  taken  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Repre.«entatives  to  take  issue 
V  ith  any  newspaper  article  appearing 
anywhere. 

There  appeared  in  this  mornings 
Washington  Post,  and  I  am  sure  in 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  column  by  Drew  Pear.son  com- 
menting up>on  our  great  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  It  arou.sed  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  I  am  sure  are 
of  concern  to  many  Members  of  this 
House.  It  aroused  mv  own  per.sonal  in- 
dignation primal  ily  because  I  have  come. 
in  the  F>eriod  of  my  service,  to  respect 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time, 
and  to  admire  the  fairness  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
duties  as  leader  of  the  Demnrratic  Party 
in  the  House. 

I  do  not  have  per.sonal  knowledge  about 
some  of  the  thinvis  which  are  stated  in 
this  column  My  romaiks  will  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  points  of  which 
I  do  have  immediate  jjei.sonal  knowl- 
edge: and  as  I  addre.>s  myself  to  them 
I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  columnist 
who  is  responsible  for  this  portion  of 
the  column  will  speedily  correct  the  in- 
accuracies and  the  errors,  the  mislead- 
ing impi-essions  which  have  been  spread 
and  disseminated  acro.ss  the  country. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  have  told 
me  that  when  you  get  into  any  kind  of 
argument  with  a  newspapwr  columnist 
you  are  about  like  the  man  down  on  the 
farm  who  gets  into  a  kicking  contest 
with  an  old  mule — and  I  have  even 
heard  more  colorful  expressions  of  the 
mistake  that  is  made  by  a  man  in  poli- 
tics who  does  this.  For  my  own  part. 
I  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  news- 
paper work.  I  worked  for  the  daily 
newspapers  in  my  own  hometown  of 
Muskogee  for  a  period  of  years.  I  spent 
some  time  as  a  stringer  for  the  United 
Press  and  .some  time  as  a  Washington 
correspondent — on  a  very  limited  budget. 
I  make  haste  to  add — for  several  daily 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma  while  attend- 
ing law  school.  So  I  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  newspaper  profession.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  men  of  the 
Wa.shington  press  corps  who  have  the 
difficult  job  of  reporting  to  the  people 
what  happens  here  in  the  Nations  Capi- 
tal. I  think  in  the  main  part  they  have 
done  a  splendid  job.  I  think  the  Nation 
is  indebted  to  them.  To  all  of  them 
who  strive  to  present  the  truth  to  the 
people  this  democracy  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  all  of  us  in  this  House 


must     acknowledge     that     same     debt. 
But  when  there  is  printed  in  the  news- 
papers of   the  country   material   which 
t<^ars  down  unfairly,  material  which  at- 
tacks   maliciously,    material    which    for 
no  apparent  reason  seeks  to  destroy  good 
reputations,  then  I  feel  it  is  incumbent 
upon   us   who   want  to   see   fairplay   in 
the  pre.ss  as  well  as  in   politics  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  writing  when  pur- 
sued by  a  new  spaperman  no  matter  how- 
exalted   he  may   be  or  no  matter  how- 
many  paix'is  may  reprint  his  material. 
The  material  which  deals  with  our  dis- 
tinguished   majority    leader  is.    in    my 
humble  opinion,  of  the  character  I  have 
just  described.     I  have  no  name  calling 
to  indulge  in  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  the  author  of  this  material.     I 
have  never  believed.  p>ersonally,  in  name 
calling  in  any  contest  for  that  matter, 
and  I  would  ha.sten,  if  he  sets  the  record 
straight  on  these  points,  to  acknowledge 
a  personal  debt  of  appreciation  to  him 
for  it,  to  retract  anything  I  have  said 
here  today  which  appears  to  be  unfair  in 
the  light  of  what  he  may  do  in  the  fu- 
ture.    But  if  in  the  light  of  the  corrected 
record  he  persists  in  leaving  things  stand 
where  they  aJ"e,  then  I  am  compelled  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  down  on  the 
prairies  in  Oklahoma  polecats,  coyotes, 
and  rattlesnakes  with  a  better  developed 
sense  of  fairplay  than  the  columnist  who 
is   responsible   for   this   material   which 
appeared    today  on    page    C-23  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
a  man  who  has  been  associated  from  the 
very  beginning,  if  my  understanding  of 
the  record  is  correct,  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  northeastern  water  and  related  land 
resources  compact.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  the  author  of  H  R.  30,  which 
pends  today  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  deaimg  with  that  subject. 

When  you  read  the  material  which  was 
spread  across  the  country  today  by  Mr. 
Pear.son  you  find  no  mention  whatsoever 
of  the  long  identification  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  with  this  cause, 
you  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  matter  which  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  related  in 
any  way  to  a  bill  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Instead,  you 
get  the  distinct  impression  from  a  read- 
ing of  this  material  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  "took  issue"  with 
the  New  England  water  resources  com- 
pact. You  are  left  with  no  conclusion 
from  a  reading  of  this  article  other  than 
the  conclusion,  which  is  erroneous,  that 
the  majority  leader  is  a  foe  of  the  New- 
England  water  resources  compact,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Also  I  introduced 
the  same  bill  in  the  last  Congress  that  I 
introduced  in  this  Congress,  identically 
the  same  bill  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  committee 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  session.  In 
other  words,  the  veiT  bill  I  introduced  in 
this  Congress  has  been  favorably  acted 


on  by  a  committee  in  the  last  Congress 
and  reported  out. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  inference  in  thij-  column  very  clear- 
ly and  unmistakably  indicated  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 
shoving  his  oar  into  waters  that  actually 
did  not  relate  particularly  and  specifi- 
cally to  him.  he  was  interfering  with  the 
work  of  a  congressional  committee  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  to 
which  he  made  known  his  views  was 
actually  considering  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion long  identified  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  actually  bear- 
ing his  name  when  it  was  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  inferences 
in  this  column,  which  as  I  read  it.  are 
grossly  unfair  to  the  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  to  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmondson  I. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  am  in  a  pasi- 
tion  to  know  something  about  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House,  both  publicly  and  "behind  the 
scenes."  I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  roles  which  our  great  leaders  play  in 
this  House,  and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  the  esteem  in  which  each  holds  the 
other.  I  think  ^  can  testify  personally 
and  without  equivocation  that  the  lead- 
ership of  Sam  Rayburn  in  this  House  has 
never  been  stronger,  more  active,  more 
continuous,  more  effective,  or  more  deci- 
sive than  it  is  today.  The  testimonial  to 
his  leadership  in  this  body  on  Monday 
last  by  his  colleagues,  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  by  tho.se  who  observe  him  daily, 
by  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  of 
anybody  in  the  world  to  assess  the  quali- 
ties of  his  leadership,  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  Sam 
Rayburn  is  today,  as  he  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  Speaker  of  Speakers  in 
the  entire  history  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  leadership  of  our  great 
majority  leader.  He  and  Speaker 
Rayburn,  in  my  opinion,  comprise  the 
strongest  leadership  team  this  Congress 
has  ever  had.  In  all  respects  Mr.  Ray- 
burn is  the  Speaker:  in  all  resp>ects  Mr. 
McCORMACK  is  the  majority  leader. 
And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  it  should 
be.  Both  are  strong  men.  and  the 
House  and  the  country  are  beneficiaries 
of  that  fact.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  when  I  say  that  no  one 
on  earth  holds  the  Speaker  in  higher 
esteem  than  John  McCormack,  and  no 
one  on  earth  holds  John  McCormack  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  Speaker.  Not 
once  in  the  association  between  these 
two  great  men.  so  far  as  I  know .  has  the 
majority  leader  ever  undertaken  to  go 
around  the  Speaker,  in  front  of  the 
Speaker,  or  in  any  mamier  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  desire  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  fine  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  EdmondsonI. 
Everyone  who  knows  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  loves  him.  There  is  no 
more  discreet,  judicious,  intelligent,  or 
industrious  Member  of  this  House. 
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Mr  EDMONDSON  I  thank  my  good 
fr.end  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  he  ha.? 
touched  upon  the  more  serious  aspect 
of  the  article  which  is  printed  in  todays 
paper.  I  personally  was  very  much  di>- 
turbed  by  the  apparent  effort  to  drive 
a  wedsre  by  this  kind  of  propaganda  be- 
tween the  ablest  leaders  this  House  has 
ever  known  and  between  the  leadership 
of  this  Hoose  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.uentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON'  I  yield  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  I  de.sire  to  say  it 
matters  not  what  statement  anyone  may 
make  regarding  the  love  and  affection 
and  admiration  I  have  for  our  great 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.->achusett.s,  John  McCormack.  No- 
body on  earth  can  destroy  the  faith  and 
the  confidence  that  I  have  in  him  as  a 
leader,  and  nobody  will  ever  drive  a 
■wedge   between    John    McCorm.^ck   and 

S.AM    R.AYBfKN-. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  grateful 
and  I  am  sure  the  entire  membership  is 
igratelul  to  our  Speaker  and  to  our  ma- 
jority whip  for  their  contribution  to 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  S!>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  like  to  corrob- 
orate the  eentleman's  statement  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  committ-ee. 
I  am  a  fellow  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  at 
which  reconsideration  was  granted  on 
Mr.  McCoRM.ACK  s  bill.  I  joined  with 
the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  in  voting  for  that  reconsidera- 
tion. I  felt  that  reconsideration  was 
nece.s.sary  It  wa.s  a  courtesy  that  I  per- 
sonally would  afford  to  any  author  of 
any  bill  whether  he  be  the  majority 
leader  or  any  other  friend  of  mine  in 
the  House;  that  if  he  did  not  want  a  bill 
with  particular  provisions  in  it  to  bear 
his  name,  then  I  certainly  would  not  vote 
to  send  that  bill  out  of  committee.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  was  spon.sored  by  the  major- 
ity leader  is  the  exact  compact  which 
the  majority  of  the  New  England  States. 
who  had  formed  that  compact,  had  al- 
ready ratified;  not  some  idea  that  the 
majority  leader  had  independently  of 
those  States,  and  that  the  changes  which 
were  made  by  the  committee  were  not 
those  which  had  been  requested  by  those 
States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  think  several  additional  points 
should  be  made  in  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracies present  m  this  column.  It  is 
made  to  appear,  for  one  thin^-,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Buckley!,  who  is  identified  as  a 
New  York  Tammany  leader,  called  for 
reconsideration  of  this  measure.  The 
rules  of  the  Hou.se.  of  course,  and  of  the 
committee  do  not  permit  me  to  divulce 
the  details  of  executive  se.s,sions  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  breach  those  rules  in 
any  sense  at  this  time. 


But.  I  can  state  within  the  rules  un- 
equivocally and  categorically  that  this 
account  of  what  t<x)k  place  is  fal.se; 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  iMr. 
Buckley  I,  did  not  ask  for.  call  for,  nor 
move  for  reconsideration.  Furthermore. 
I  think  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  New 
York  politics  knows  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  1,  ls  not 
a  Tammany  leader.  I  think  this  is  a 
Pearsonism  in  which  an  effort  is  made 
to  associate  both  reconsideration  and 
Mr.  BucKLtY  with  something  which  Mr. 
Pearson  considers  to  be  undesirable. 
Yet,  everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
New  York  politics,  knows  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Buckley  1. 
is  from  the  Bronx  and  is  not  associated 
with  Tammany.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  errors  which  occurred 
in  this  account  from  the  very  time  the 
author  inadequately  identifies  the  piece 
of  legislation  to  his  closing  remarks 
about  it.  It  is  replete  with  inaccuracy, 
error,  and  misrepresentation. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  should  be 
commented  upon  that  the  inference 
which  is  carried  here  and  that  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  not  been 
working  effectively  and  in  harness  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  is  misleading  and  unfau: 
in  the  extreme. 

Just  the  other  day,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
at  page  10178,  the  majority  leader  placed 
in  the  Record  p>erhap)s  the  best  testi- 
monial that  could  be  offered  as  to  how 
effective  his  leadership  has  been  in  be- 
half of  the  President's  program,  and  the 
summary  which  appears  there  of  the 
first  100  days  of  President  Kennedy's 
administration  is  a  testimonial  far  more 
impres-sive  than  anything  else  to  the 
effective  working  relationship  between 
our  majority  lead'^r  and  the  Nations 
Chief  Executive.  That  reference  can  be 
found  at  pages  10178.  10179.  and  10180 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  June  13. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  will  be  the 
only  occasion  that  I  ever  have  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  comment  upon  a 
newspaper  article  of  this  kind.  I  think 
it  is  a  disgrace,  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
have  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  future.  I 
certainly  hope  that  appropriate  correc- 
tions will  be  made  in  future  colimins  by 
the  author  of  this  article. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  not  read  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. I  just  came  onto  the  floor  a 
few  minutes  ago,  but  based  upon  the  col- 
loquy which  I  have  heard  from  the  floor 
I  understand  that  there  has  been  an  at- 
tack by  someone  on  the  majority  leader, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  19 
years  in  the  Congre.ss  I  have  found  him 
to  be  honorable  and  thoughtful  and  kind 
in  all  of  his  deahngs  with  me.  and  I  want 
to  express  my  confidence  in  the  majority 
leader.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  disagreed — 
a  few  times,  but  not  many  times — on 
legislative  matters  of  different  kinds,  and 
we  have  voted  differently  at  times,  but 


he  has  never  upbraided  me  nor  reproved 
me  nor  tried  to  influence  my  vote  in  any 
way. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
tremendous  love  and  respect  for  our  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  because  his  action  is  purely 
voluntary  and  spontaneous,  and  also  for 
the  generous  remarks  made  by  the 
Speaker,  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McFallI,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HolifieidI,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  from  Okla- 
homa, Carl  Albert. 

I  go  through  life  trying  to  help  and 
not  hurt.  If  I  cannot  say  a  good  thing 
about  a  person,  I  certainly  will  not  say 
a  bad  thing. 

I  do  not  want  to  dignify  this  column, 
but  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  would 
never  say  anyone  is  anticlerical.  That 
would  never  enter  into  the  mind  of  John 
McCoRMACK,  never  mind  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  mentioned  in  this 
article.  I  do  not  know  who  gave  to  the 
party  who  wrote  this  article  such  in- 
formation, but  whoever  it  was  must  have 
had  a  poisoned  mind,  if  it  is  based  upon 
what  someone  else  told  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  decent 
thing  anyone  could  do  would  be  to  ask 
the  other  fellow  for  his  side  of  the  story. 
That  is  nothing  but  elementary  decency. 

My  position  on  the  .school  bill  is  thor- 
oughly known.  I  speak  openly.  I  have 
always  supported  school  legislation  right 
down  through  the  years,  because  I  am 
for  something  for  the  overall  school  sys- 
tem. Where  others  might  disagree,  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  opposed  to 
school  assistance  legislation.  I  am  for 
it.  I  consider  strengthening  the  overall 
school  system  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  our  country.  So  the  whole 
world  knows  my  views.  The  pre.'^s  up 
here  knows  my  views.  They  have  talked 
to  me  outside.  They  know  my  views  on 
the  strategy  of  what  I  think  is  the  best 
way  to  get  legislation  through.  I  am 
concerned  with  getting  them  all  thrOugh. 
It  is  a  question  of  strategy,  and  men 
might  honestly  disagree  on  that.  I  may 
have  my  opinion,  but  when  the  decision 
is  made  I  follow  it. 

Any  time  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  wants  a  bill  pro- 
gramed I  will  program  it.  Any  time  a 
committee  wants  bills  programed  on  a 
certain  day  I  will  try  to  do  it.  If  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in- 
dicates on  three  bills  the  way  they  want 
them  brought  up.  I  will  program  them, 
because  my  job  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  and  those 
on  the  committees  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion.   So  we  clarify  that. 

The  one  thing  that  hurts  me  is  that 
10  or  12  years  ago  when  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  this  column  was  in  tix)uble, 
when  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
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impugn  his  motives,  when  an  effort  was 
made  by  powerful  individuals  and  groups 
to  influence  newspap>ers  throughout  the 
country  not  to  buy  his  column,  that 
gentleman  came  to  me.  Tom  McNa- 
mara,  who  is  one  of  his  righthand  men. 
whom  I  like,  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  make  a  statement  defending 
this  gentleman.  I  did.  I  did.  And  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  up  in  Boston 
having  lunch  with  the  publisher  and  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  up  there 
that  purchased  his  column.  He  was 
fearful  they  were  not  going  to  continue 
the  purchase.  I  happened  to  be  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  time.  This  gentleman  who 
wrote  this  colmnn  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  attend  the  luncheon 
with  him.  I  said.  '  Sure."  and  I  did.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  I  was  win- 
dow dressing,  but  he  thought  my  being 
there  might  help  him.  because  the  top 
men  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Boston 
arc  friends  of  mine.  I  as.sume  he  want- 
ed me  there  because  he  thought  I  would 
be  helpful.  And  I  was  there.  I  not  only 
made  a  statement  publicly  in  his  behalf 
but  I  attended  the  luncheon.  That  is 
the  thing  that  hurts  more  than  any- 
thing else,  because  to  me  theie  is  no 
greater  sin  than  the  sin  of  ingratitude. 


U.S.  MILITARY   ASSISTANCE  TO 
LATIN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Yates  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
i  Mr.  Ryan  I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  military  aid  to  Latin  America  is  wide 
open  again.  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  are  requesting  au- 
thority to  increase  arms  shipments  to 
that  troubled  region. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  sought  to  curb 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  Latin  America. 
In  1959  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs expressed  the  judgment — House 
Report  No.  440.  page  18 — that  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  reduction  of  mili- 
tary armament  grants  to  Latin  America 
as  a  first  step  toward  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  in  its  Report 
on  United  States  Relations  With  Latin 
America  " — House  Report  No.  354.  May 
12.  1959.  The  subcommittee  had  pointed 
out  that  "the  use  by  a  regime  of  U.S.- 
supplied  armaments  in  civil  strife  has 
garnered  us  thie  wrath  of  people — not 
only  in  the  cour^try  affected  but  through- 
out Latin  America — who  tend  to  equate 
our  armaments  with  the  regime  using 
them."  It  recommended  "an  orderly 
and  gradual  reduction"  of  armament 
grants  with  the  "ultimate  goal"  the 
termination  of  such  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

In  line  with  these  recommendations, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  amend- 


ed .section  105<bM4i   by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

The  aggregate  amount  ol  funds  which  may 
be  obligated  or  reserved  during  the  fiscal 
year  1960  for  furnishing  military  assistance 
to  American  Republics  shall  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  obligated  or  re- 
served lor  such  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  car- 
1  ied  forward  the  policy  adopted  in  1959 
by  further  reducing  the  ceiling  on  the 
military  grants  to  Latin  America.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs—House Report  No.  1464 — reiterates 
the  committees  belief  "that  the  supply- 
ing of  military  equipment  on  a  grant 
basis  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
.'jhould  be  tenninated  as  .soon  as  possible 
and  that  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1962 
should  bo  developed  with  this  objective 
in  view." 

We  now  are  being  asked  to  step  up 
arms  .shipments  to  a  tension -ridden  area. 
Before  Congre.ss  decides  to  backtrack 
from  its  previous  course,  careful  scru- 
tiny mast  be  given  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's justifications  for  such  a 
change. 

What  i.s  happening  in  June  1961,  that 
would  v.arrant  increased  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America?  Certainly  the 
appearance  in  the  hemisphere  of  a  Com- 
munist-dominated government  is  alann- 
ing.  Certainly  the  power  vacuum  left  by 
the  assassination  of  Trujillo  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  cause  for  deep  ap- 
prehension. Shipments  of  Communist- 
supplied  aims  are  reportedly  being 
slipped  into  Central  and  South  America, 
adding  a  menacing  note  to  an  already 
gloomy  picture.  Meanwhile,  a  tidal 
wave  of  change  and  unrest  rolls  over 
lare.e  parts  of  the  area. 

Recognizing  the  explosive  mixture  in 
Latin  America,  the  central  questions  re- 
main: Will  U.S.  armaments  assure  Latin 
America  s  future  in  the  free  world?  Or 
will  they  contribute  to  turning  the  region 
into  a  bloody  battlefield — a  situation 
much  de.sired  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc? 
Will  increased  arms  a.ssist  in  meeting  the 
social  and  economic  challenges  of  the 
region? 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  on  this  cru- 
cial subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  as  a 
contribution  to  the  thorough  debate  I 
trust  will  en.sue  from  the  current  attempt 
to  depart  from  our  past  policy  in  Latin 
America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
fFrom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1961) 
Arms  to  Latin  America? 

A  very  strange  extension  of  the  New 
Frontier  is  the  effort  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  perpetuate,  and  even  to  increase, 
military  aid  to  Latin  America.  The  long 
course  of  history,  and  especially  the  events 
of  recent  years,  have  shown  that  such  a 
policy  strengthens  the  military,  favors  dic- 
tators, and  forces  the  Individual  countries  to 
spend  far  more  on  defense  than  they  can 
a  fiord. 

The  question  ha*  arisen  because  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Lemnitzer, 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SiafT,  asked 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  labi 
week  for  new  authority  to  send  arms  to  Latin 
America  and  southeast  Asia  and  to  make 
major  changes  In  our  military  aid  program 
They  will  appear  again  on  the  same  mission 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon.  Their  argviment  is 
that  such  measures  are  needed  to  counter  the 
Communist  thrust  In  Latin  America  and 
southeast  Asia.  (At  present  there  is  a  ban 
on  arms  aid  for  Internal  security  forces  In 
Latin  America.) 

Representative  O'H.^ra  of  Illinois  put  his 
finger  on  the  main  objection  to  the  proposed 
policy  when  he  said  that  the  Pentagon  Is 
asking  for  "a  blank  check  from  Congress  to 
maintain  governments  In  power:  they  can  be 
strong  only  if  cherislied  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people."  Representative  Hays 
of  Ohio  pointed  to  the  e.xample  of  Cuba 
General  Batista  had  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
supplied  from  rifles  to  tanks  to  airplanes  by 
the  United  States.  Fidel  Castro  had  1.000 
guerrillas  and   the  people  behind  them. 

Arms  are  used  in  Latin  America  solely  to 
maintain  Internal  security,  which  would  be 
legitimate  except  for  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary keep  themselves  In  relative  luxury  and 
hold  the  ultimate  power  In  their  hands  to 
make  and  unmake  governments  For  In- 
ternational purposes,  arms  are  of  use  only  to 
maintain  parity  with  or  superiority  over  their 
immediate  neighbors.  The  Pentagon,  for  In- 
stance, could  not  supply  arms  to  Peru  with- 
out also  supplying  arms  to  Ecuador  and 
Chile. 

The  countries  In  Latin  America  which  are 
most  stable  and  most  democratic,  such  as 
Uruguay.  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico,  spend  little 
or  almost  nothing  for  military  defense.  Arms 
only  encourage  right  wing  military  dic- 
tatorships. This  is  decidedly  not  President 
Kennedys  professed  policy.  It  is.  in  fact, 
quite  the  opposite — which  makes  this  Penta- 
gon   move    particularly    surprising. 

Communism  In  Latin  America  will  be  de- 
feated by  social  reforms,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  democracy — not  by 
American  arms. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsyh.  ania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
general  information  of  the  membership, 
captive  nations  week  will  be  held  on  the 
week  beginning  on  Sunday,  July  16.  of 
1961.  For  the  past  2  years,  there  have 
been  Presidential  proclamations  issued 
setting  forth  such  a  week  and  extensive 
programs  have  been  held  for  the  past  2 
years  all  over  the  United  States  acting 
upon  these  Presidential  proclamations 
and  upon  the  actions  taken  by  this  House 
and  in  the  other  body. 

On  March  8  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
what  is  known  as  House  Resolution  211. 
commonly  known  as  the  resolution  on 
the  captive  nations.  This  same  resolu- 
tion or  similar  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced by  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Hearings  have  been  held  for  several 
weeks  before  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  the  House  on  my  resolu- 
tion and  on  many  of  the  others.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
see  fit  to  report  out  this  resolution  ex- 
peditiously  and  that   the  House   would 
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consider  it  with  equal  expedition:  and  if 
and  when  it  was  adopted  that  this  com- 
mittee proceed  to  do  what  many  of  us 
think  IS  a  very  important  duty. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution has  in  mind  very  specific  legisla- 
tive purposes  This  is  not  just  a  hunting 
expedition,  it  is  a  resolution  following 
the  precedent  when  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee reported  out  and  this  House  created 
a  special  com.mittee  to  mvestisate  the 
Katyn  massacre  upon  -Ahich  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  when  we  investigated 
here  and  overseas  the  murder  by  Rus- 
sian Soviet  agents  of  thousands  of  Polish 
reserve  officers  and  their  bodies  were  dis- 
covered in  a  great  grave  m  the  Katyn 
Forest. 

Subsequently  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported out  and  the  House  saw  m  to 
adopt  and  create  the  Kprstcn  committee, 
which  studied  amon.;  o'.her  things  anti- 
communistic  infiltration  in  various 
areas  of  the  Government  and  the  world, 
and  the  charge  madf^  by  the  Soviets. 
particularly  by  Mr  Khrushchev  himself 
at  his  last  appearance  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  the  theme  of  the  So- 
viets that  this  Nation  and  our  allies  and 
our  other  nations  are  colonial  powers. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  make  it  clear  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  evils 
of  colonialism  been  practiced  down 
through  the  pages  of  histoiT  by  all  £;uch 
colonial  powers  taken  together  as  are 
now  being  practiced  with  their  most  evil 
intent  by  the  Soviet. 

I  developed  this  subject  at  some  length 
when  I  introduced  this  resolution.  I  was 
joined  by  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aiile.  and  I  will  not  repeat  those 
extensive  discussions.  But  I  repeat  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis,  and  so  the 
Rules  Committee  may  know,  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  distinct  and  purpo,seful 
and  deliberate  and  very  hopeful  legis- 
lative intent  resulting  from  the  creation 
of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee  born 
from  this  resolution  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations to  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
learned  societies  here  and  abroad,  as  has 
been  done  quite  properly  under  legis- 
lation that  this  Hou.se  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  endorsement  by  let- 
ter, by  personal  visit,  by  telephone,  that 
I  have  received  in  support  of  this  cap- 
tive nations  resolution — very  frankly,  in 
the  many  years  that  I  have  been  here 
I  personally  have  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  it.  My  office  has  simply  been 
inundated  with  appeals  in  support  of  this 
proposal  from  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
inserted  excerpts  of  many  of  these  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN'.AL  RECORD  since  the 
date  in  March  when  the  resolution  was 
introduced.  They  have  been  volumi- 
nous, they  have  been  extensive,  they  have 
been  extraordinary  in  concept  and  con- 
tent. 

I  have  suggested  10  solid  reasons  for 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  prefer  this  late 
in  the  day  to  examine  them  carefully 
one  at  a  time.  Let  me  take  one  that  I 
have.  No.  3  of  the  10. 

I  take  this  to  indicate  an  absolute 
need  from  my  experience.  When  I  first 
came  here  during  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II,  I  served  upon  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
House.    1  left  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  to  serve  upon  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  still  serve  on 
that  committee.  I  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriatioris  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  So 
I  am  not  a  stranger  in  all  those  years  to 
to  this  end  and  related  problems.  But  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a 
hazardous  gap  in  oUr  official  and  private 
facilities  as  concerns  this  Nation  to  study 
systematically,  objectively,  and  continu- 
ously all  of  the  captive  nations,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  U.S.S.II. 

Nowhere,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  have 
examined  into  this,  is  there  any  agency, 
public  or  private,  performing  this  most 
essential  task. 

I  see  here  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI.  Should  I 
remind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  was 
secretary  and  the  chief  investigator,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  my  chief  cook 
and  bottle  washer  during  the  years  of 
the  Katyn  massacre  investigation.  With- 
out him  much  of  that  great  work  would 
not  have  been  done.  Since  then,  the 
good  people  of  Chicago  have  seen  fit  to 
elect  him  to  this  House  and  to  return 
him  again  this  session.  I  take  it  for 
grant-ed  he  wants  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  rise  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  1.  for  taking 
this  special  order  today  to  call  attention 
to  his  excellent  resolution  which  he  has 
sponsored  for  the  creation  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  this 
resolution,  following  the  great  example 
.set  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood  1.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
in  this  country  who  has  over  the  years 
demonstrated  a  greater  understanding 
and  a  greater  desire  to  help  the  imfor- 
tunat<?  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
than  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  now.  Mr.  Flood. 

I  remember  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Katyn  Committee  he  was,  first  of  all, 
extremely  instrumental  in  getting  that 
committee  established  by  the  Congre.ss. 
Then,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  his 
work,  his  efforts  were  ab.solutely  inde- 
scribable. I  recall  when  the  gentleman 
was  with  the  committee  in  Europe. 
Literally  he  worked  around  the  clock. 
That  may  sound  Uke  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  not.  He  literally  worked 
around  the  clock  in  order  to  aisemble 
and  correlate  all  of  the  evidence  which 
for  the  first  time  presented  and  pre- 
pared the  indictment  under  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  indicted  before  the 
court  of  world  opinion  as  the  nation 
responsible  for  this  monstrous  crime. 

Ever  since  then  the  gentleman  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  try  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  and  the  spirit  of  those  gallant  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  had 
fallen  prey  to  the  Communists,  through 
no  choice  of  their  own. 

I  think  this  entire  Nation  owes  Mr. 
Flood  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
efforts.  I  certainly  would  like  to  add 
whatever  support  I  can  to  the  early 
enactment  of  this  resolution  which  the 


gentleman   has  sponsored   to  create   a 
committee  like  this. 

It  seems  that  today  the  newspai>er8 
are  full  of  headlines  about  Liios,  the 
Congo,  the  Far  East,  and  the  southeast. 

We  too  often  forget  that  in  those 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Europe,  commonly  known  as  the  captive 
nations,  today  there  are  some  180  mil- 
lion people  whose  tradition  and  dedica- 
tion to  democracy  and  the  democratic 
rule  goes  back  away  before  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  own  country  and  our  own 
history.  These  people  too  often  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  free  world  is  forget- 
ting about  them:  that  the  free  world  is 
taking  their  tragic  situation  as  a  fait 
accompli.  And,  I  believe  that  what  this 
committee  has  proposed  would  revive 
the  hope,  would  revive  the  spirit  among 
these  people  who  traditionally  have  be- 
longed to  the  West  and  who  yearn  for 
the  day  when  they  can  again  join  the 
family  of  free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  concerned  about  various  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  and  yet  we 
are  too  often  oblivious  of  the  great  r>o- 
tential  in  these  captive  nations.  These 
captive  nations  may  well  constitute  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  today, 
and  in  the  great  ideological  struggle  be- 
twe<  n  democracy  as  we  know  it  and 
communism  as  the  Kremlin  knows  it 
this  great  buffer  of  captive  nations  at 
the  right  time  in  world  history  may  in- 
deed provide  the  stimulus  that  will  swing 
the  pendulum  in  favor  of  survival  for 
democracy.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
committee  that  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed deserves  the  unanimous  support 
of  this  Congress  simply  because  it  would 
create  a  forum  before  which  we  could 
help  keep  alive  the  great  contribution  to 
these  countries  and  keep  alive  their 
.spirit,  and  I  certainly  do  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  going  to 
recognize  the  depth  of  sincerity  with 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered  this 
resolution.  We  know  that  the  gentle- 
man had  been  extremely  instrumental  in 
helping  the  Congress  adopt  a  resolution 
2  years  ago  In  which  we  established,  as 
an  annual  observance  in  this  country. 
Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  observed 
in  July.  We  know  that  this  single  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
created  a  greater  degree  of  fury  in  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  Kremlin  than  any 
other  single  thing  we  have  done. 

We  recall  how  Mr.  Khrushchev  went 
into  complete  frenzy  because  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had,  by  reso- 
lution, proclaimed  that  once  a  year  the 
people  of  this  country  shall  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  let  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  know  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  preoccupied  with  many  prob- 
lems throughout  the  world  today,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  forget  these  people, 
because  the.se  people  are  entitled  to  their 
freedom.  Their  history  shows  that  they 
are  freedom-loving  p>eople:  the  gallant 
Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Latvians,  the  Estonians, 
the  Yugoslavs.  All  of  these  people  have 
glorious  histories  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  the  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  man.  And,  I  hope  as  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman  on  previous  his- 
toric occasions,  that  the  Congress  will 
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again  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution 
which  he  has  introduced,  because  heaven 
knows  in  this  great  ideological  struggle 
today,  when  the  two  systems  of  philos- 
ophy and  ideology  throughout  the  world 
are  fighting  foi-  the  mind  of  man.  that 
this  committee  can  make  a  profoimd 
contribution,  just  as  did  the  committee 
that  investigated  the  Katyn  massacre 
in  which  the  gentleman  played  such  an 
important  role.  We  must  constantly 
keep  reminding  the  free  r>eople  of  the 
world,  we  must  constantly  keep  remind- 
ing the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world,  we  must  constantly  keep  remind- 
ing the  captive  nations  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  not  forgotten 
them.  I  think  the  resolution  which  the 
gentleman  has  offered  becomes  even 
more  important  when  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  every  so  often,  and  with  per- 
ilous and  dangerous  frequency,  new 
countries  are  being  added  to  the  orbit  of 
the  captive  nations.  The  latest  example, 
of  course,  is  Cuba  herself,  90  miles  re- 
moved from  tlie  shores  of  our  country. 
Therefore,  the  committee  that  the 
gentleman  ha.s  proposed  could  serve  a 
very  fine  and  noble  purpose  in  trying  to 
remind  the  United  States  that  it  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  and  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  leadership  which  would  give 
all  of  us  hope  that  someday  there  will 
not  be  any  captive  nations;  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  this  world  an  order  and 
a  family  of  nations  living  together  under 
freedom. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  time  ixxiay  and  I  congratulate 
above  all  his  constituency  for  suppKjrt- 
ing  his  action  over  the  years  by  con- 
stantly returning  him  to  this  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the  gentle- 
man's constituency  will  never  diminish, 
because  we  need  men  with  his  courage 
to  stand  here  in  the  well  and  fight  for 
these  captive  nations  that  plav  such  an 
important  role  in  the  fight  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  future  development. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  been  more  than  kind.  Let  me 
point  out  to  him  .something  that  he 
knows,  I  am  sure,  that  we  have  a  tend- 
ency in  this  Nation,  and  on  our  side 
of  this  world,  to  believe  that  the  Bol- 
shevist. Communist  Soviet  is  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
is  the  existence  of  the  peoples  In  these 
captive  natlon.s  and  the  exposed  flanks 
and  the  exposed  rears  of  any  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  that  Is  the  greatest  deter- 
rent, and  that  has  been  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  one  thing  why 
Khrushchev  has  not  struck. 

Let  me  a.sk  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  fMr.  PucinskiI.  in 
whose  veins  flows  the  proud  blood  of 
Polish  ancestry,  can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  the  ground  forces  of  the 
Soviet  with  their  lines  of  communication 
stretching  from  the  Russian  border  to 
East  Germany  through  Poland.  If  they 
had  to  move?  They  will  not  move 
through  Poland.  They  will  have  to  go 
over  it,  or  around  it,  but  they  will  never 
go  through  It  on  the  ground,  if  they 
are  talking  about  limited  war.  Khru- 
shchev knows  it;  the  Poles  know  it;  the 
Poles  know  that  Khnishchev  knows  that 
the  Poles  know  that  Khrushchev  knows 


it.  and  so  on  and  so  on.    And  so  do  you 
and  so  do  I. 

I  intend  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI.  This  hsis 
never  been  a  political  problem.  There 
has  been  no  political  controversy  on  this 
in  the  years  I  have  been  connec  ted  with 
it.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  worked  with  me  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  all  of  our  committees.  That 
has  been  the  position.  So  am  I  pleased 
to  see  here  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  likewise  a  cosponsor  of 
my  resolution,  and  I  take  for  granted 
he  would  like  for  me  to  yield  to  him — 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI  1. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Flood  1  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  time  this  afternoon  to  call 
this  problem  to  our  attention.  I  think — 
and  I  hop)e  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me — that  at  the  moment  our  prob- 
lem is  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  resolution  now  lies  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  always,  my  friend  is 
practical. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hope  at  this  moment  tnat  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  its  wisdom  will  see  fit 
to  approve  the  resolution  so  that  we  here 
in  the  House  will  be  able  to  work  our 
will.  I  am  sure,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pvcin- 
SKi]  that  it  will  have  tremendous  sup- 
port In  the  House. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  has  in  the  past  given  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  enough  in- 
formation and  enough  meat  so  that  they 
are  completely  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  committee  and  the  effectiveness 
that  this  conmiittee  would  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  feel  that  we 
might  think  also  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  war  generations  of  Americans  have 
passed  on  to  voting  age  and  are  coming 
into  political  realism,  without  having 
been  reminded  of  these  captive  nations 
In  the  Soviet  Empire.  There  are  many 
I>eoi)le  today  whom  we  might  stop  on 
the  street  who  might  not  be  able  to 
tell  us  that  there  ever  was  a  country 
such  as  Estonia  or  Latvia.  They  may 
assume  that  the  Ukraine  Is  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  am  afraid  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Therefore,  we  can 
provide  a  tremendous  educational 
instrument  by  which  American  citizens, 
not  only  those  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  remember  vividly  these  lands,  but 
also  those  who  at  the  moment  may  be 
untouched  by  the  realization  and  the 
knowledge  of  colonialism  and  imperial- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union,  can  understand 
the  situation. 

I  therefore  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  associate  myself  with  him 
in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
recent  conference  President  Kennedy 
held  with  Premier  Khrushchev  that,  if 
anything,  the  cold  war  will  increase  in 
intensity.  The  pressures  exerted  by  the 
Soviet  slave  empire  against  the  free 
world  will  expand,  rather  than  diminish. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  again  this  afternoon  in  urg- 


ing the  creation  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  As  I  have 
indicated  on  previous  occasions  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  this  matter  is  of 
prime  importance  since  the  captive  na- 
tions represent  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

People  of  all  captive  nations  have  a 
tradition  and  history  of  freedom,  a  de- 
sire to  be  free,  a  natural  relationship  of 
culture  and  religion  to  the  West.  lu 
view  of  the  bipartisan  spirit  we  generate 
and  display  here  in  the  House,  on  the 
questions  of  this  proposed  committee, 
I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Democrat  leadership,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  shortly  approve  one  of 
the  resolutions  now  before  it. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  has  urged  the  creation  of 
this  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions and  our  party  pledges  vigorous  bi- 
partisan cooperation.  Our  party  leaders 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  are  de- 
termined to  strengthen  the  stand  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  in 
the  crucial  problems  we  face  in  foreign 
afifairs.  We  Republicans  feel  strongly 
that  this  committee  would  make  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  by  exposing  the  co- 
lonialism of  the  Soviet  Empire,  thus 
generating  a  tremendous  counterofTen- 
sive  in  the  free  world.  In  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  with  which  to  ultimately  bring 
about  a  world  free  from  the  megalo- 
manlacal  tendencies  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev t-nd  his  fellow  Communist  ty- 
rants. 

May  I  reemphasize  that  the  differ- 
ences between  my  resolution  which  is 
supported  by  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Flood  1,  are  not  great  and  can  easily 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  create  maximum 
effectiveness  in  this  proposed  commit- 
tee. Personally,  I  feel  that  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  special  com- 
mittees, six  majority  and  five  minority 
members  would  constitute  the  soundest 
possible  operation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  and  Mr.  GLENN  rose. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

be  fair  to  my  friends  and  be  sure  that 

Members  from  both  sides  of  the   aisle 

receive  equal  time,  at  least  from  me. 

I  must  say  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  shall  first  yield,  Mr.  Feighan,  was  a 
member  of  the  great  Kersten  commit- 
tee, to  which  I  formerly  referred,  and 
was  experienced  for  years  in  investiga- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  particularly  on  the  prob- 
lems with  which  this  resolution  seeks 
to  deal. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvama, 
and  I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  his 
wisdom  and  foresightedness  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  I  feel,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  gentleman  does  also,  that 
the  captive  nations  are  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  entire  Communist  international 
conspiracy.  This  committee,  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  study  of  all  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
would  bring  to  light  the  truth  and  would 
expose  the  colonialism  and  imperialism 
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not  only  of  the  Russians  but  of  the  en- 
tire international  Communist  conspiracy 
spearheaded  from  the  Kremlin  That  i.s 
what  Khrushchev  and  the  Communists 
fear  most. 

You  will  recall  when  then  Vice  Presi- 
d-^nt  Nixon  reached  the  airport  in  Mos- 
cu.v  the  first  words  with  which  he  was 
£;:>eted  by  Khrushchev  were.  How 
C'.uld  you  do  this  to  us?  Khrushchev 
was  referring  to  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 

This  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
status  of  these  captive  nations  sub- 
merged by  Russian  colonialism  exposed 
the  greatest  vulnerability  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  This 
expose  and  their  driving  force  for  na- 
tionalism is  feared  more  by  Khrushchev 
and  his  evil  henciimen  than  the  hy- 
drogen bomb 

It  IS  most  unfortunate  that  persons  in 
high  places  in  Government  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  facts  of  Russian 
imperialism.  For  example,  when  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  in  Moscow,  he  spoke 
to  a  young  girl  who  said  that  she  was 
rkrainian.  The  Vice  President  said  that 
Ukraine  is  the  Texas  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  only  similarity  between  the  Ukraine 
and  the  State  of  Texas  is  that  the  people 
of  both  love  liberty  and  are  prepared  to 
fight  for  it.  There  the  similarity  ends. 
There  is  no  other  major  similarity  be- 
tween the  Ukrainian  nation  and  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  Texas  is  a  volun- 
tary political  unit  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  Ukraine  is  not  a  voluntary  unit 
of  the  Soviet  Union — having  been  forci- 
bly incorporated  therein  against  the  will 
of  the  people  Texas  is  self-governing, 
electing  itvS  officials  in  free  and  unfet- 
tered elections  whereas  Ukraine  does  not 
enjoy  self-government  and  all  officials 
there  are  handpicked  by  the  Russian 
Communists  in  Russian  style  elections. 
Texas  has  a  voice,  and  I  might  say  a 
powerful  voice,  in  the  Congress  and  in 
our  Government  whereas  Ukraine  has 
no  voice  in  the  Presidium  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  other  than  the  parrots  selected 
by  the  Russians  and  even  these  stooges 
are  allowed  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  acclaim  whatever  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Russian  crowd  have  de- 
cided in  advance.  The  people  of  Texas 
speak  English,  the  common  language  of 
our  country,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
speak  Ukrainian  which  is  not  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  a  multina- 
tional and  multilingual  empire.  Texas 
has  never  been  engaged  in  a  state  of  war 
against  the  Federal  Government  since 
joining  the  Union,  whereas  the  people 
of  Ukraine  have  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
stant war  against  the  Rusian  Commu- 
nists for  the  past  40-odd  years.  I  have 
heard  no  reports  of  the  people  of  Texas 
desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
whereas  the  people  of  Ukraine  have  been 
atempting  to  do  just  that  since  they 
were  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

'  Unfortunately  many  Americans  and 
far  too  many  in  the  free  world  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  Stalin  at  Yalta 
insisted,  demanded,  successfully  that  be- 
cause of  his  fear  of  the  nationalistic 
(spirit  of  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 


Soviet  Union  that  two  of  the  so-called 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  given 
membership  in  the  United  Nations — the 
Ukraine    and    Byelorussia.      Also    little 
publicized  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where  is  the   fact  that   in   1954  Stalin 
demanded  that  all  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
Muscovy  have  long  celebrations  in  com- 
memoration of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation.    This  occasion  was  to 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peryslav.     Under  this  treaty 
the  Ru.ssians  agreed  to  assist  the  Ukrain- 
ian  nation  in   its  war  against   Poland. 
The  Russians  at  that  time  used  the  same 
tactics  that   they   have   used   in   recent 
years;  namely,  to  put  their  troops,  arma- 
ments,   and    fortifications    within    the 
boundaries  of  another  nation.     Instead 
of  assisting  the  Ukrainian  nation  in  its 
fight  to  retain  its  freedom,  the  Russians 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  friendship  to  conquer  and  submerge 
the   nation.     The   Russians   broke   the 
treaty  just  as  they  have  broken  every 
other  treaty  except  a  few  which   have 
been  in  their  interest,  such  as  the  Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov  agreement.     The  Rus- 
sians on  this  300th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion   insisted    that   the   celebration    be 
observed  on  the  basis  of  the  big-brother 
Russia  helping  the  little-brother  Ukraine 
maintain  its  freedom  and  independence. 
Mr.  FLOOD.    May  I  say  this,  that  that 
is  a  vei-y  significant  point  the   gentle- 
man  is   making   because,   as   he   knows 
and  I  know,  I  never  took  such  abuse  in 
my  life  from  the  sob  sisters  in  this  Na- 
tion as  being  responsible  for  this  cap- 
tive  nations  resolution.     Do  you   know 
what  they  said?     They  said  our  action 
in  this  House  would  make  Khrushchev 
mad,   and   he   would   be   unplea.sant    to 
everybody  that  came  to  see  him.    Is  not 
that  just  ducky? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  had  very  much  that 
same  experience,  being  also  a  sponsor  of 
that  resolution.  The  one  that  was 
passed  was  introduced  by  our  majority 
leader.  But  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  Khrushchev  took  the  opportunity 
to  write  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  in 
which  he  tried  to  berate  the  Congress 
and,  in  typical  Communist  dialectical 
style,  tried  to  show  that  Russia  was  just 
a  big  brother  and  protector  of  the  once 
free  and  independent  nations  which 
Russia,  by  aggression  and  ultimatum  by 
diplomacy,  took  over  and  continues  to 
occupy  aaginst  the  will  of  the  people. 
Fortunately.  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor. 
in  my  opinion  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  greatest  authority  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  the  Communist  empire,  an- 
swered Khrushchev  in  a  lucid  article  in 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  which  present- 
ed the  truth  and  exposed  Khrushchev's 
lies  and  contradicted  the  falsehoods  pre- 
sented by  Khrushchev  in  his  article 
which  this  American  magazine  gave 
Khrushchev  the  opportimity  to  propa- 
gandize the  iminformed  American 
public. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  just  a  matter  of 
degree.  How  can  you  make  anybody 
madder  imless  he  is  already  mad? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Passage  of  this  res- 
olution would  strike  an  effective  blow 
for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 


individual  bberty.  If  this  resolution 
passes  we  will  be  able  to  acquaint  the 
people  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  world  with  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  the  greatest  colonizers  and 
imperialists  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
break  down  this  myth  of  the  Russians 
that  equates  the  Soviet  Union  with  Rus- 
sia. The  Russians  are  the  minority 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Russian  propaganda  has  been  so 
successful  that  people  equate  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Russia.  The  fact  is  that  the 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  Russia.  The  true  fact  is  that 
the  Russians  are  the  minority  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  resolution 
is  approved,  the  truth  about  Russia  and 
Russian  imperialism  will  be  disseminated 
to  the  American  people  and  the  free 
world. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  by 
the  introduction  of  House  Resolution  211 
has  rendered  a  real  public  service  in 
pointing  up  the  fact  that  our  national 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  for 
the  past  2  years  has  become  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  leaders  of  Russian 
communism.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
concern  of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy  over 
Public  Law  86-90  is  very  deep  and  up- 
setting. The  greatest  fear  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  is  that  the  people  of  the  free 
world  will  awaken  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  vast  empire  which  they  have  estab- 
lished by  subversion,  terror,  and  armed 
aggression.  They  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  should  the  full  facts  become 
common  knowledge  in  the  free  world,  the 
popular  demand  for  justice  toward  the 
many  non-Russian  nations  submerged 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  reach  pro- 
portions which  no  democratic  govern- 
ment can  ignore,  and  this  will  lead  to 
action,  that  is,  positive  action  in  support 
of  the  just  aspirations  of  the  captive 
nations.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Rus- 
sian leadership  has  long  sought  to  pre- 
vent because  they  would  have  no  defense. 
Their  position  with  regard  to  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  is  indefensible. 

I  would  like  to  stress  another  aspect 
of  the  purposes  for  establishing  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the  House. 
Such  a  committee  would  be  a  factfinding 
group.  It  would,  by  the  process  of  hear- 
ings and  studies,  permit  a  continuous 
and  systematic  study  of  all  the  captive 
nations  of-  Europe  and  Asia. 

While  a  beginning  has  been  made  on 
this  necessar>'  work,  particularly  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Com- 
munist Aggression  of  the  83d  Congress, 
of  which  I  was  a  Member,  much  has 
tran.spired  during  the  past  5  years  in 
all  the  captive  nations  which  should  be 
documented  and  printed  in  convenient 
form  for  use  by  colleges  and  universities, 
students  of  world  affairs,  government 
officials,  and  others  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  the  realities  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  work  of 
such  a  House  committee  would 
strengthen  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
committees  set  up  by  Governors,  mayors, 
and  private  groups  in  the  United  States 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  appro- 
priate ceremonies  about  the  captive  na- 
tions during  the  third  week  of  each  July. 
Such  committees,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  work,  are  bringing  the  American 
people  closer  to  the  realities  of  life  under 
communism.  Such  knowledge  not  only 
strengthens  our  national  will  to  resist, 
but  provides  the  stimulus  for  positive 
political  actions  in  support  of  human  and 
national  rights  the  world  over. 

President  Kennedy  has  well  said — The 
enemy  stands  without  our  gates.  The 
threat  of  Red  dictatorship  is  now  only 
90  miles  off  our  coastline.  This  threat 
is  real;  it  is  close  by.  The  American 
people  are  clamoring  for  positive  action 
and  programs  in  support  of  our  own  po- 
litical ideals  and  way  of  life.  A  special 
Captive  Nation.s  Committee  of  the  House 
would  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the  call 
for  action  at  the  national  level. 

There  is  another  important  considera- 
tion. The  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  people  living  in  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations,  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom. 
They  arc  our  proven  allies  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  are  the  victims 
of  the  common  enemy.  They  continue 
to  resist  the  imposed  order  of  commu- 
nism and  await  the  opportunity  to  cast 
off  the  Red  chains  of  Moscow.  Their 
hopes  were  lifted  when  Conrgcss  enacted 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 
They  saw  in  this  action  an  affirmation 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
not  forgotten  them  and  that  our  primary 
national  objective  remains  individual 
and  national  freedom  for  all.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  committee  of 
the  House  to  promote  the  ideals  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90  would  lift  up  the  spirits 
of  millions  of  people  behind  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
carries  a  promise  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  never  acquiesce  in  the  en- 
.slavement  of  the  captive  nations  through 
acceptance  of  a  status  quo  with  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin.  We  must,  by  affirmative 
action,  give  purpose  to  this  promise.  No 
better  evidence  of  our  will  to  carry  out 
this  commitment  could  be  given  than  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  great 
opposite  party,  the  Republican  Party,  is 
in  agreement  and  I  sincerely  urge  the 
Rules  Committee  to  give  the  member- 
ship an  opportunity  to  express  their  will 
on  this  resolution  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  members  of  this  committee  will 
perform  a  much-needed  .service  not  only 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  but  in  the  preservation 
of  our  free  way  of  life. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  important  to  bring 
out  just  the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing, but  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  oncoming  new  nations  on  the  thresh- 
old of  democracy,  the  new  peoples  who 
have  won  their  liberty,  know  where  the 
devil  in  the  piece  lies.  As  the  gentleman 
says,  we  must  unmask  the  imi>erialists 
and  the  colonialists  in  exposing  the 
Soviet. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  that  were  done  last 
fall  at  the  United  Nations  we  might  have 
had  indeed  a  much  better  result,  be- 


cause our  representatives  sat  idly  by 
while  the  Russians,  the  greatest  colo- 
nizers, were  accusing  us  of  colonialism 
and  imperialism.  If  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  had  had  a  little  more 
knowledge  and  courage  on  that  subject, 
he  would  have  brought  that  cut. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DerwinskiJ  mentioned  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  know  that  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  recognize  the  Russian  puppet 
governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  which  are  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  fact,  our  Government  still  recognizes 
the  legitimate  governments  in  exile  and 
have  continued  to  go  on  record  that  we 
will  not  recognize  the  forced  takeover 
and  occupation  of  these  three  Baltic 
States.  We  should  never  veer  from  this 
strong  moral  position. 

We  must  keep  alive  the  hopes  for  re- 
ligious freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence of  the  more  than  30  million  Mos- 
lems within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  concur  in  the  belief  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Rus- 
sians, in  nonnuclear  war,  would  never 
dare  to  cross  Poland.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  Russians,  if  they  trespassed 
Polish  land,  would  receive  the  opposite 
treatment  that  the  Nazis  received  when 
they  crossed  the  border  into  the  Ukraine. 
You  well  remem.ber  that  in  World  War 
II  the  German  Wehrmacht  invaded  the 
Ukraine.  Tiie  Ukrainians  surrendered 
their  arms  and  agreed  to  fight  against 
their  big  oppressor,  the  Russi;ins. 

Tlie  German  Wehrmacht  gave  assur- 
ances lo  the  Ukrainians  that  if  they 
fought  against  their  hated  enemy  and 
oppressor,  Moscow,  that  the  Germans 
would  recognize  their  independence.  It 
was  with  these  assurances  that  the 
Ukrainians  surrendered  their  arms  to 
the  Wehrmacht  and  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  fight  against  Moscow.  The 
striped  pants  boys  in  Berlin  and  Hitler 
rejected  the  Wehrmacht  proposal.  In- 
stead of  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
Ukrainians  to  fight  against  the  tyrants 
of  Moscow,  the  Ukrainians  were  placed 
in  concentration  camps.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  war.  the  Nazis  again  offered 
the  Ukrainians  the  opportunity  to  fight 
against  the  despots  of  Moscow,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Khrushchev  and  his 
henchmen  realize  the  vulnerability  of 
the  nationalistic  spirit  within  the  non- 
Russian  nr.ticns  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  the  same  spirit  in  the  so-called 
satellite  nations. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Rules  Committee 
to  approve  your  Resolution  211. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  was  so  sick  about  that, 
when  the  United  States  of  America  sat 
silently  and  when  little  Chile  and  Can- 
ada aiid  one  other  of  the  smaller  nations 
had  to  come  to  the  defense  of  America 
in  the  world.  We  sat  silent  in  the  face 
of  that  outrageous  conduct.  Little  Chile 
and  Canada  and  one  other  small  nation 
took  on  this  bull  in  a  china  shop  and  we 
said  nothing. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIXX)D.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I.  too,  would  join  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania on  his  great  interest  and  his 
great  leadenship  in  this  cause  and.  par- 
ticularly, to  commend  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Der- 
v^iNSKil  for  the  leadership  he  has  man- 
ifested alerting  all  of  us  on  this  side  as 
to  the  great  importance  and  need  for 
this  committee.  I  want  to  reassure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that,  un- 
der Mr.  Derwinskis  leadership,  the 
Republican  policy  committee  has  unani- 
mously approved  this  resolution  and  I. 
therefore,  can  reassure  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  Republicans  on 
this  side  earnestly  join  in  urging  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  release  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  we  can  hope 
that  the  members  of  your  great  party 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  read  your 
remarks  at  least. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  hope  they  do. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
LiBONATi]  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  well- 
known  jurist  and  famous  trial  lawyer 
from  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  Because 
of  the  gentleman's  many  years  of  resi- 
dence in  that  great  city  with  so  many 
people  who  are  descendants  of  people 
from  the  captive  nations,  I  am  sure  we 
can  profit  by  listening  to  his  words  of 
wisdom  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  courage  and  daring  in 
seeking  establishment  of  another  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has 
thoroughly  analyzed  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  and  its  purix)se,  which 
would  be  to  focus  attention  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  to  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  committee  so  that 
the  American  F>eople  would  be  better 
informed.  I  would  not  like  to  see  your 
committee  tied  up  by  circumstances  so 
that  you  would  be  just  using  the  im- 
pressions that  are  brought  to  you  through 
the  agencies  of  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  what  might  be  described  as 
more  or  less  general  expressions  of 
opinion  of  the  times.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  committee  have  such  strength 
and  purpose  as  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  once  said  in  speaking  on 
this  same  subject,  namely,  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  a  virile  and  forceful 
committee  and  that  it  should  shed  the 
light  of  truth  on  all  facets  of  such 
governments,  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
ultimately  we  will  have  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  that  Uie  Russians  have 
followed.  Ultimately,  we  may  have  to 
send  men  into  these  various  countries — 
men  who  v.ill  be  armed  with  the  Bible 
and  a  gun.  These  men  will  work  through 
the  underground  and,  thus,  contact  the 
people  of  the  country  as  was  done  in 
Italy  during  the  Second  World  War  w  hen 
patriotic  and  devoted  men  fired  by  as- 
pirations of  freedom  and  liberty  met 
with  the  i->eople  in  the  cellars  and  in  em- 
bankments and  mountain  caves.  So  it 
was  that  they  reached  that  moment  of 
salvation,  the  moment  that  meant  the 
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turning  point  in  the  souls  of  men  when 
fear  was  instilled  in  those  who  were  con- 
trolling the  destiny  of  their  land  which 
they  were  seeking  to  release  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Soviet  grasp.  I  say  to 
you  we  will  never  succeed  as  long  as  we 
behave  like  gentlemen  and  try  to  handle 
the  ruffian  with  silk  erloves.  The  ruffian 
must  learn  that  we  have  men  here  who 
can  be  trained  in  that  kind  of  war- 
fare— not  the  kind  of  warfare  conducted 
by  armies  marching  out  and  presenting 
a  solid  front;  not  the  kind  of  warfare 
where  brigades  of  men  present  them- 
selves on  the  line  of  battle.  No;  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  battle  that  must  be 
fought.  The  enemy  must  know  that  we 
have  men  who  can  be  trained  in  the 
kind  of  warfare  that  was  carried  on  by 
George  Washington  and  his  men  against 
the  Indians  when  the  British  troops  had 
been  defeated  and  our  American  woods- 
men hid  behind  trees  and  fought  the 
Indians  and  overcame  the  Indians  and 
at  least  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  Our  American  woodsmen,  our 
Yankee  woodsmen,  in  that  day  and  in 
that  era  were  successful  because  they 
knew  how  t-o  fight  the  kind  of  fight  that 
the  enemy  was  making. 

So  I  say  to  you  the  President,  as  I 
understand  from  recent  developments, 
is  taking  that  attitude,  and  in  his  fervent 
way  is  trying  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  new  approach  is  necessary  and  a 
new  attack.  Talks  have  accomplished 
veiT  little.  Throughout  all  these  talks 
and  the.se  conferences  nation  after  na- 
tion has  been  gobbled  up  by  this  siren 
of  governments  and  tyrant  of  nations. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  his 
committee  can  focus  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  upon  a  new 
thousht.  a  new  action,  a  greater  pre- 
paredness, a  constructive  purpose,  and 
dominate  in  bringing  aid  to  these  free- 
dom-loving peoples  who  are  looking  to 
u.s  for  succor  and  strength,  for  aid  and 
technical  intelligence,  than  I  think  your 
committee  will  function  in  conformity 
\^uh  American  tradition  and  be  a  credit 
to  the  greatness  of  our  country,  and  will 
show  that  we  can  fight  an  enemy  either 
bv  guerrilla  warfare,  or  undermining 
the  confidence  of  those  who  sit  upon  a 
keg  of  powder.  All  that  is  needed  is 
an  honest  election  to  place  them  in  the 
immigrant  status  to  which  they  really 
belong. 

We  have  but  to  recall  their  persecutions 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  in  1940  and 
1941  when  60.000  were  exiled  to  the 
wastes  of  Siberia.  These  freedom-lov- 
:nir  patriots  were  rooted  from  their  com- 
munities and  under  the  lash  driven  to 
barren  areas  to  join  the  ranks  of  en- 
slaved prisoners  of  other  nations  worked 
in  the  Russian  mines.  It  was  through 
death  alone  that  escape  was  possible. 

The  captivation  of  a  great  people,  the 
Byelorussians,  was  the  very  beginning  of 
a  bloody  trail  of  world  domination — 
marked  by  numerous  military  operations. 
Their  fate  is  sealed  but  their  faith  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  devotion. 

We  have  but  to  think  of  the  historical 
.««^a  of  the  Ukrainian  freedom  fighter 
Shevchenko  to  realize  the  terrible, 
vicious  subjugation  of  a  wonderful  inde- 
pendent nation. 


And  again  little  Hungary  reeling, 
bleeding,  and  now  prostrate  before  their 
Rusman  masters.  The  superhuman 
fight  for  freedom  in  1956  electrified  the 
free  world — yet  the  spirit  of  Hungary 
lives  again  even  in  defeat.  In  bondage 
her  patriotic  freedom-seeking  heroes 
pray  for  the  day  of  our  intervention  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  their  only  prayerful 
hope. 

And  then  Poland,  the  happy  land  of 
spirited  people  16  years  ago,  struggles 
under  the  Communist  yoke.  A  people 
whose  Constitution  written  in  1791. 
modeled  after  our  own.  live  in  abject  fear 
of  annihilation. 

Communist  leaders,  through  their 
worldwide  organization,  have  integrated 
into  every  land.  Through  clever  manip- 
ulation of  clever  propaganda  such  as 
false  promises,  bribery,  intimidation, 
supplies,  friendly  services,  support  of 
public  works,  gifts,  and  loans — only  for 
the  purpose  of  eventually  taking  all  back 
after  taking  over  government. 

Once  the  Communist  leaders  march 
the  helpless  people  to  the  Marxian  step 
of  regimentation — their  freedoms  and 
liberties  are  no  more. 

I  cannot  but  again  reiterate  at  this 
time  my  statements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  February  11,  1961,  in  discussing 
the  Lithuanian  43d  anniversary  of  her 
independence,  page  2289  of  the  Record: 

The  great  problem  today  confronting  the 
United  States  Is,  What  can  we  do  to  literate 
these  small  nations,  throughout  Europe  and 
the  Baltic  area,  who  are  now  enslaved  un- 
der the  Rus.«!lan  power?  How  can  we.  with 
these  nations  in  enslavement,  consider  our 
liberty  secure,  while  these  countries  suffer 
inhuman  bondage?  Certainly  the  continu- 
ous use  of  pugnacious  words  will  not  be  the 
solution  and  certainly  not  wishes  and  prayers 
alone  will  free  these  faithful  patriots,  who 
patiently  wait  for  the  day  of  liberation. 
Certainly  education  of  the  enemy  will  not 
secure  their  freedom.  It  Is  written  In  the 
blood  of  nations  that  rescue  from  enslave- 
ment by  forceful  repudiation  will  only  come 
through  Internal  eruption  and  revolt  against 
their  despotic  control  by  the  tyrants  of  our 
time 
^  If  violence  be  necessary,  then,  in  that 
event,  our  Government  must  stand  by  these 
captured  nations,  who  have  struggled  for 
freedoms  as  we  honor  them.  All  must  be 
free  and  we  must  further  every  endeavor  to- 
ward the  realization  of  this  freedom.  We 
can  only  protect  our  freedom  by  protecting 
and  recovering  for  freedom-loving  natlona 
their  freedoms. 

If  we  are  a  strong  nation  with  a  gun  In 
one  hand  and  a  Bible  In  the  other,  no  one 
will  dare  oppose  our  right  to  defend  a  right- 
eous cause.  With  God  and  preparedness  on 
our  side  and  the  great  leadership  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy— being  dominant  In  his  desire  for  un- 
contested supremacy  In  preparednesi..  to 
settle  any  dispute  at  the  conference  table 
or  otherwise — we  cannot  fail  doing  some- 
thing about  gaining  their  Independence.  It 
Is  God's  will  that  It  shall  so  be. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  finest  compliment 
I  can  pay  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  his  brilliant  statement  is  to  say  that 
I  could  not  have  said  it  better  myself. 
I  might  say  more  than  that,  I  might 
say  that  I  assure  you  that  if  and  when 
this  committee  is  ever  formed,  and  with 
the  aid  and  the  advice  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  this  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  distin- 


guished minority  leader,  and  if  by  any 
chance  I  should  serve  on  this  committee, 
you  can  bo  sure  that  we  will  not  dance 
to  any  tune  played  by  the  career  attaches 
of  the  State  Department,  or  the  CIA  in 
conducting  the  processes  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  I'TrOOD.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  neighbor  and  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  comes 
from  the  city  of  Scranton — and  it  is  after 
his  ancestors  that  this  great  city  has 
been  named.  His  district  is  populated 
with  the  descendants  of  nearly  all  of 
the  peoples  from  these  captive  nations, 
and  he  should  know  whereof  he  speaks, 
so  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scranton). 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  rise  primarly  to  make  two 
comments.  This  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee has  been  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  as  we  know,  at  least  on 
two  other  occasions  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  ri.se  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  tremendous  leadership  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
items  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  this  year;  and  I  say  that  advised- 
ly and  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
thought,  and  to  remark  on  his  last 
statement.  Aside  from  the  good  that 
will  accrue  by  this  evidence  of  our  in- 
terest in  freedom  for  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  stimulating  to  so  many 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are  con- 
cerned with  these  countries  which  were 
once  their  own  native  lands  or  the  na- 
tive lands  of  their  ancestors. 

The  third  reason  that  this  committee 
should  be  formed  is  the  one  to  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania just  alluded;  namely,  that  our  own 
regular  diplomatic  service,  highly  quali- 
fied though  it  may  be  in  a  great  many 
ways,  is  somewhat  frustrated  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  directly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  diplomats  must  deal  with 
the  regular  qualified  p>ersonnel  of  the 
present  governments  of  those  particular 
countries  and  not  in  the  way  this  com- 
mittee could  deal;  namely,  directly  and 
to  the  point. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
that  during  the  investigations  of  the 
Katyn  Committee  we  encountered  this 
problem  many  times. 

While  there  are  many  attaches  in  the 
career  service  and  at  various  levels  of 
the  State  Department  for  whom  I  have 
a  very  low  opinion  and  have  had  down 
through  the  years,  if  I  can  understate 
the  case,  there  are  others  whose  concern 
equals  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  who  would  be  delighted 
to  see  this  done,  because  this  committee 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  House  and 
composed  of  the  type  of  Member  who 
will  be  named  by  the  House,  will  be  in 
a  p>osition  to  strike  at  this  problem  in 
ways  that  the  career  diplomats,  for  the 
reasons  my  friend  said,  and  others  most 
obviously  could  not.  When  he  refers 
to  that  category   of  State  Department 
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attache.  I  would  certainly  go  beyond 
that  of  certain  others  for  apparent 
reasons. 

Mr.  SCRANTON  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  because  of  the  tremend- 
ous leadership  he  has  taken  in  this 
field  which  is  well  known  in  our  own 
area,  our  State  and  our  Nation.  It  is 
extremely  important  for  there  to  be  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  this  matter,  and 
to  make  certain  that  we  pet  this  resolu- 
tion through  the  Rules  Committee  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  this  commit- 
tee may  go  to  work  and  do  a  job  which 
it  alone  is  privileged  and  able  to  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:* 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  join  me  in  expressing  great 
gratitude  in  having  in  this  discussion 
today  our  illustrious  majority  leader. 
The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  sob  sisters 
and  their  work  in  opposition  when  ef- 
forts were  made  to  establish  by  resolu- 
tion the  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
captive  nations 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand  there  was 
a  lot  to  go  around.    I  did  not  get  it  all. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  the 
skillful  handling  of  this  resolution  and 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  the  House  which 
permitted  us  to  get  this  resolution 
through  the  House  and  on  the  books  of 
the  Nation  so  that  we  can  every  year 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week  and  give 
these  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
new  hope  and  understanding  and  that 
they  are  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war. 
If  Khrushchev  could  count  on  these 
people.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  the 
peace  we  enjoy  today.  But,  as  the  gen- 
tleman stated  earlier,  the  one  thing 
Khrushchev  knows  better  than  anybody 
in  this  world  is  that  he  cannot  count  on 
the  captive  nations  in  the  event  of  any 
armed  conflict,  because  their  armies 
would  be  headed  east  instead  of  west. 
We  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to  our 
majority  leader  for  joining  the  gentle- 
man in  his  efforts  2  years  ago  to  skill- 
fully maneuver  this  very  explosive  reso- 
lution through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  not  only  am 
I  endeared  to  him  because  his  name  is 
McCoRMACK.  but  I  am  on  his  side  to  begin 
with.  All  through  the  years  I  have  been 
here  in  the  activities  in  this  area.  I  would 
never  dream,  and  have  never  dreamed  in 
this  case  without  first  consulting  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  from  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
sat  and  learned  at  his  feet  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  make  public.  I  grow 
older,  he  grows  younger.  I  grow  weak 
and  tired,  he  grows  strong  and  vigorous. 
While  the  first  name  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  is  Roman."  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  if  I  may  use 
the  metaphor,  is  the  greatest  Roman  of 
them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  endorsements 
and  scores  of  letters  I  have  received  sup- 
porting House  Resolution  211,  one  can 
extract  over  a  dozen  sound  and  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  the  necessary  creation  of 


the  special  committee  which  I  have  pro- 
posed In  brief  form,  however,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  advance  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  10  solid  reasons  why  such  a 
committee  should  be  formed. 

First.  From  his  vantage  point  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  two  proclamations 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  summoned  the 
American  people  to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
tho.se  captive  nations. 

Second.  President  Kennedy  in  answer 
to  a  question  raised  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  said: 

I  am.  of  course.  In  agreement  with  the 
Presidential  proclamations  The  captive 
n:<llnnr,  .should  be  studied  inien.slvely.  If  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Is  the  best  way  to  Insure  such 
popular  study.  I  would  naturally  not  be  op- 
posed to  It. 

Third.  There  is  a  hazardous  gap  in 
our  official  and  private  facilities  as  con- 
cerns this  necessary  task  of  studying 
.systematically,  objectively,  and  con- 
tinuously all  of  the  captive  nations, 
especially  tho.se  in  the  USSR.  No- 
where is  there  any  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate,  performinf;    this   essential   task. 

Fourth.  Passage  of  Hou.se  Resolution 
211  would  be  the  first  concrete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
re.soiution.  passed  by  Congress  in  1959. 
The  fearful  reaction  of  Moscow  to  this 
re.soiution  shall  never  be  forgotten.  We 
can  show  now  that  we  meant  what  we 
resolved  then. 

Fifth.  House  Resolution  211  is  realisti- 
cally ba.sed  on  the  aggregative  concept 
of  the  captive  nations — meaning  tho.se 
inside  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  outside, 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
emphasizes  the  strategic  importance — 
indeed,  the  primary  strategic  value — of 
all  the.se  nations  for  peace  and  also  for 
cold  and  hot  war  purpo.ses. 

Sixth.  As  advocates  of  freedom  every- 
where, we  mu.st  always  realize  that  the 
cold  war  is  not  just  between  Moscow's 
totalitarian  empire  and  the  free  world, 
but  al.so  and  essentially  between  the  cap- 
tive j>eoples  and  the  imposed  ptippet 
government's.  House  Resolution  211  is 
based  on  this  realization,  and  its  pas- 
sage would  provide  the  necessary  and 
prudent  leverage  for  the  captive  nations 
in  their  cold  war  against  colonial  Rus- 
sian domination. 

"Seventh.  The  studies,  facts,  and  truths 
educed  by  a  special  committee  would  give 
the  constant  lie  to  the  propagandized 
and  overblown  Ru.ssian  image,  particu- 
larly in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Eighth.  Such  a  committee,  engaged  in 
continuous  work  based  on  the  aggrega- 
tive captive  nations  concept,  would  be- 
come a  rich  reservoir  of  new  dimensions 
of  thought,  of  new  and  fresh  ideas,  of 
solid  and  grounded  recommendations  for 
ix>sitive  and  constructive  action  against 
the  traditional  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism of  Moscow. 

Ninth.  The  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  a  permanent  reminder 
to  Khrushchev  that  we  do  not  now  nor 
shall  we  ever  write  off  the  captive  na- 
tions This  committee  would  give  con- 
crete evidence  to  the  position  expressed 


by   the   President  in   his  state   of   the 
Union  message: 

We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
Eviropean  peoples. 

Tenth.  With  the  second  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  Observance 
only  1  month  hence,  the  House  can  take 
the  lead  in  making  this  years  observance 
a  still  more  successful  one  by  creating 
this  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. The  vital  and  basic  subject  of 
the  captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  per- 
haps deserves  the  resouixes  of  a  joint 
committee  and  also  the  steadfast  atten- 
tion of  a  Cabinet  officer,  but  we  can  take 
this  first  step  to  insure  that  the  subject 
will  receive  adequate  and  continuous  at- 
tention in  the  troublesome  days  ahead. 

H.  Res.  211 

Whereas  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exjxjsed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations";  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
.sjvr.se  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call:  arid 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  1960.  Moscow  displayed  to  the 
world  its  profound  fear  of  growing  free  world 
knowledge  of  and  Interest  In  all  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  particularly  the  occupied 
non-Russian  colonies  within  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement 
of  such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
and 

Whereiis  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolitical  cold  war  by  as- 
sembling and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the 
truths  and  facts  fjertaining  to  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  Ea.st 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania. Ibel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Tvirkestan. 
North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  stich  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would 
help  bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people 
their  overdue  independence  from  centuries- 
long  authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 
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Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
Vr-helm  and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
Sast.  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
|the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
{nations  and  states:  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also  a 
prime  p'lsitive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
Istlc  form  IS  psychop>olitlcal:  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
ive  cannot  for  long  avoid  brmglng  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Inierference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
ru^ject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence;   and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  two  Presidential  procla- 
mations it  is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  to 
undertaice  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopoUtical  cold 
war:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
JThe  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Mem.bers  of  ihe  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  and  of  whom  five  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  ia>  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  .shall  not  affect  the  power 
Of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  conamittee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(C)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3  (a)  Thf  committee  shall  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  includes  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Ru.=5!an  people,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totali- 
tarian control  over  them,  facts  concerning 
conditions  existing  In  these  nations,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  comm.it tee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
Comprehensive  repf)rt  of  the  results  of  its 
inqiury  and  study,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31.  1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpcna  or 
Otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  pr'xluction  of  such  bCK^ks.  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
and  to  t<ike  such  testimony  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

Sec  5  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the    compensation    of    such    experts,    con- 


sultants,  and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  copy  of  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CENERAl.   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND    REM.^EKS 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
subject  I  havj&^ust  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  enthusiastically  in  the 
chorus  of  tho.se  who  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  As  many  Membci's  have 
said,  the  situation  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  people,  the  East  German  people, 
the  Polish  people,  the  Ukrainian  people, 
the  Lithuanian  people,  the  people  of 
Hungary,  mainland  China,  and  other 
subjugated  nations,  the  situation  of 
these  people  is  not  without  its  difiQcul- 
ties.  Our  dilemma  has  been  how  to  give 
support  and  encouraijement  to  these 
captive  nations  without  making  moves 
which,  instead  of  helping  them,  would 
have  the  effect  of  tightening  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  over  these  helpless  and 
freedom-loving  people. 

Our  interest  and  moral  support  for 
these  nations  will  find  new  channels  to 
help  them,  and  will  hearten  them  in 
their  struggle  against  their  oppressive 
tyrants,  through  a  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing that  now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
.States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to 
go  on  the  offensive  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  appears  to  be  a  wave  of 
anti-Communist  revulsion  beginning  to 
sweep  the  .clobe.  The  establishment  of 
a  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  in 
this  House  will  encourage  and  give  body 
and  substance  and  vitality  to  this  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  liberty 
that  is  now.  apparently,  beginning  to  be 
reborn. 

One  further  thought,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  any  formula  for  liberating  captive 
nations,  we  must  not  overlook,  we  must 
never  abandon,  the  Cuban  people  or  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  on  his  lead- 
ership in  advocating  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  joined  with  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  proposal,  my  resolu- 
tion being  House  Resolution  215.  and  I 
am  pleased  with  the  national  attention 
that  is  being  given  to  the  objective  of  the 
resolutions.  The  consideration  being 
given  to  these  measures  by  Congress  is 
highly  commendable,  and  I  cannot  urge 
their  enactment  strongly  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existence  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  in  the  captive  nations  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  force  and  intimida- 


tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  seeks  to 
maintain  puppet  governments  wherever 
it  can  get  away  with  it.  A  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  could 
serve  to  inform  the  American  people  and 
the  Government — and  the  world  at 
large — on  the  situation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  thus  help  immeasurably  in 
the  formulation  of  our  national  policy. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
to  recall  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
Moscow-dominated  regimes  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  came  to  power 
through  a  free  election,  or  anything 
nearly  resembling  a  fiec  election.  In 
every  case,  the  Communist  regime  was 
imposed  by  fear  of  the  bayonets  of  the 
Red  army,  or  by  actual  physical  presence 
of  the  Red  army.  Beginning  with  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  of  1939  and  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  the  small  countries  of 
the  Baltic  coast,  and  continuing  through 
Red  army  depredations  in  the  postwar 
period,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistent- 
ly followed  a  ixJlicy  of  imposing  puppet 
or  stooge  regimes  wherever  possible.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say.  In  fact,  that  In 
the  entire  20th  century,  no  free  nation 
has  ever  voted  in  favor  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  a  free  election. 

The  reality  behind  Soviet  talk  of  the 
unity  of  the  so-called  Socialist  camp  ha.s 
long  been  known  to  the  suffering  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  and  to  scholars 
and  experts  on  East  E^uropean  and  Asian 
affairs.  As  if  the  reports  of  police  ter- 
ror, of  the  destruction  of  all  democratic 
liberties,  of  rigid,  centralized  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  of  the  kind  of  moral 
"doublethink"  characterized  so  well  in 
GJeorge  Orwell's  two  famous  books  "Ani- 
mal Farm  "  and  "1984."  were  not  sufficient 
to  expose  Soviet  control  for  what  It  is — 
an  unashamed  exploitation  by  force  of 
smaller  and  weaker  peoples — Soviet  ac- 
tions in  the  Berlin  uprising  of  1953  and 
the  Hungarian  revolution  gave  added 
emphasis. 

When  the  people  of  Hungary,  prcs.sed 
beyond  endurance  by  CommunLst  tyr- 
anny, cried  out  for  bread  and  freedom, 
they  were  answered  by — 5.000  Soviet 
tanks.  That  is  the  reality  behind  the 
unity  of  the  Socialist  camp  of  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  likes  to  boast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellite  nations,  we 
mu.st  never  forget  that  the  monolithic 
facade  sometimes  presented  by  the  So- 
Viet  bloc  actually  conceals  sharp  differ- 
ences within  the  Iron  Curtain  area  be- 
tween the  captive  nations  and  their  Rus- 
sian master.  Within  every  area  of  the 
Soviet  bloc — within  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self— there  are  human  beings  yearning 
once  again  to  be  free,  to  enjoy  the  right 
to  real  national  independence,  to  wor- 
ship if  they  wish  and  as  they  wish,  to 
be  safe  from  persecution  and  exploita- 
tion. 

That  is  why  the  re.solutions  to  create 
a  special  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions are  so  important.  To  captive  peo- 
ples, submerged  nationalities,  oppre.ssed 
minorities  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  these 
resolutions  convey  this  message:  that 
their  deeply  felt  aspirations  for  freedom 
are  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  resolutions  do 
.something  practical  toward  dealing  with 
those  aspirations.  They  create  a  special 
committee  whose  function  it  is  to  make 
the  closest  and  most  careful  study  of 
conditions  in  the  captive  nations,  with 
special  responsibility  for  recommending 
ix)licies  by  which  the  United  States  can 
a.'^si.st  the  captive  nations,  by  peaceful 
means,  to  regain  their  fieedom  and 
independence. 

Through  the  work  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, the  best  .scholarly  and  practical 
findings  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  study  of  the  Communist  world, 
who  know  the  countries  involved  inti- 
mately, can  be  brought  together  and 
placed  in  the  public  recoid  for  use  of 
the  public  and  the  National  Government. 
In  many  cases,  there  alieady  exists  a 
tremendous  store  of  factual,  balanced, 
carefully  weighed  information  and  anal- 
ysis on  particular  nations  or  problems, 
but  unfortunately,  much  of  this  infor- 
mation rarely  sees  the  light  of  day  out- 
side the  university.  Through  the  work 
of  the  sjjecial  committee,  this  kind  of 
material  would  be  made  available  to  the 
entire  Nation  and.  indeed,  to  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hai"dly  nfed  state  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  at  times  appears 
so  formidable — and  which,  indeed,  is  a 
formidable  and  dangei-ous  opiwnent  of 
this  Nation  and  of  frecdom-lovinc  peo- 
ples the  world  over — suffers  from  many 
weaknesses  and  debilities  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  exploit  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  bitter  resent- 
ment of  Soviet  domination  by  many  of 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  The 
resolutions  we  are  di.scussing  here  today 
would  enhance  our  power  to  use  this 
resentment — to  use  it  in  the  Interests 
of  world  peace,  world  liberty,  and  world 
decency. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  my.self  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I . 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  Sr>ecial  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  and  I  am  happy  to  endorse 
everything  that  has  been  said  about  the 
need  for  such  a  group. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  vicloiLs  cold  war 
battle  against  the  forces  of  International 
commimism.  We  must  marshal  every 
resource  and  use  every  possible  device 
at  our  disposal  to  defeat  this  threat. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said 
recently  that  "the  intelligence  organi- 
zations of  the  satellite  countries,  care- 
fully coordinated  under  So\iet  leader- 
ship and  control,  have  gained  increas- 
ingly in  exp>erlence  and  ability." 

Thus  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  using  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  to  accomplish  the 
Russian  aim  of  world  domination.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  jxiwer  to  encourage  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  these  captive 
nations  to  retain  their  high  ideals  of 
individual  freedom  and  national  liberty 
which  mark  the  histories  of  their  indi- 
vidual nations  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  creation 
of  a  special  committee  such  as  that  pro- 
po.sed  In  the  legislation  under  discussion 


would  be  a  blow  struck  for  freedom  for 
,the  oppressed  F>eople  of  these  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries. 


SPECIAL   COMMITTEE    ON    CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SchneebeliI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues— sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — V  ho  seek  support  for  the  captive 
nations.  It  is.  I  think,  both  significant 
and  prai.seworthy  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  have  introduced  similar 
resolutions  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  There 
can  be  no  effort  more  worthy  of  bipar- 
tisan endoisement  than  this  creation  of 
a  new  weapon  to  oppcse  Communist 
tyranny  and  propaganda. 

It  .seems  clear  that  this  establishment 
of  a  new  vehicle  for  the  analysis  and 
exposure  of  the  plans  for  conquest  by 
the  Commtmlst  conspiracy  will  aid  our 
fight  in  the  cold  war.  The  very  existence 
of  the  captive  nations — enveloped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  but  with  their 
inate  and  desperate  craving  for  freedom 
unstilled — constitutes  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  the  Ignition  of  a  hot  war  by  our 
Communist  enemies.  If  we  wish  this 
deterrent  to  continue  in  foice  and  effect. 
we  must  demonstrate  our  identity  and 
cooperation  with  the  cause  of  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons — the 
establishment  of  a  weapon  in  the  cold 
war  again-st  the  tyranny  of  communism, 
and  the  continuation  of  a  bloc  to  the 
hot  war  of  active  Communist  aggres- 
sion— I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
actions  In  support  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
CENTER 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeisey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  2.  1960. 1  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  deliver  a  speech  I  had  pre- 
pared entitled  Lobbying  and  Reporting: 
Tlie  Future  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment"— Congressional  Record,  volume 
106.  part  7.  pages  9141-9146. 

I  pointed  out  that  with  the  increased 
reliance  our  citizens  today  must  place 
upon  national  reporting  for  their  In- 
formation about  public  affairs  the  re- 
porting profession  has  a  new  and  basic 
responsibility  to  assume  in  the  proper 
operation  of  representative  government. 
Certainly   the   rep>ortlnp   profession   al- 


ways has  had  a  function  to  perform  in 
representative  government,  or  any  gov- 
ernment for  that  matter,  but  the  exclu- 
siveness  with  which  it  now  controls  the 
important  function  of  the  representative 
reporting  back  to  the  people  what  he  has 
found  out  in  their  behalf  and  why  he 
has  acted  or  voted  as  he  has.  has  had 
its  beginnings  only  about  three  decades 
ayo. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  there  is  such 
an  Institution  as  the  Fieedom  of  Infor- 
mation Center  established  at  the  School 
of  .Journalism.  University  of  Missouri. 
I  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
institution  just  a  few  months  ago 
when  I  received  a  publication  entitled 
■  Speeches.  Third  Annual  Freedom  of 
Information  Conference.  School  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Missouri.  Co- 
lumbia, November  17-18.  1960." 

The  speeches  are  all  well  worth  read- 
inr-;.  but  there  is  one  in  particular  I 
w  i^h  to  call  attention  to.  This  is  a 
.speech  by  O.  R.  Strackbein  whom  most 
of  us  know  quite  well  as  the  tireless 
lobbyist  for  the  protective  tariff  approach 
to  foreign  trade. 

I  am  placing  Mr.  Strackbeln's  speech 
in  the  Record  followllng  these  remarks. 
It  make.s  some  very  Important  points 
about  leportlng  today.  I  think  perhaps 
I  can  bring  the  matter  up  more  gra- 
ciously than  many  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I  do  not  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Strackbeln's  thinking  on  the  economics 
of  foreign  trade.  The  point  is  that  na- 
tional reporting  through  radio,  televi- 
sion, newspapers,  national  magazines, 
national  Sunday  supplements  of  news- 
papers, books  and  book  reviews,  and 
so  forth,  has  never  given  Strackbeln's 
point  of  view,  which  many  Congressmen 
share,  a  fair  presentation. 

This  is  a  basic  issue.  The  reporting 
process,  by  which  I  mean  the  original 
write,  rewrite,  headlining,  placement, 
followup.  cartooning,  editorializing — and 
the  counterpart  of  the  other  media — 
should  report  fairly  and  as  equally  as 
possible  the  various  points  of  view  that 
are  expres.sed  by  the  peoples'  govern- 
mental representatives,  and  also  the 
point  of  view  of  the  peoples'  special  rep- 
resentative, their  lobbyists  who  In  their 
behalf  exercise  the  constitutional  right 
to  petition  the  Congress.  They  must  do 
this  so  that  the  people  may  participate 
intelligently  In  their  Government. 

The  greatest  error  In  public  debate  In 
America  today  Is  criticism  out  of  con- 
text. Criticism  out  of  context  makes 
sensational  news  but  frequently  badly 
damages  the  progress  of  those  who  are 
hardest  at  work  to  correct  the  very  er- 
rors to  which  the  criticism  has  been 
directed. 

So,  In  my  criticism  of  the  reporting 
profession  In  America,  let  me  put  It  into 
context.  Reporting  in  America  Is  head 
and  shoulders  above  reporting  in  any 
society  in  the  world  today  or  in  the 
world  of  the  past.  I  say  this  with  all 
the  criticism  I  have  directed  to  it  In  the 
past  and  the  criticism  I  am  presently 
making.  The  people  who  are  hardest 
at  work  to  make  reporting  even  better 
are  not  the  outside  critics  like  myself, 
but  rather  the  conscientious  people  in 
the  profession. 
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I  hope  the  FiTcdom  of  Information 
Conference  2oes  on  to  greater  glory.  I 
tiould  be  interested  to  know  what  they 
had  to  say  about  Mr.  Strackbein's  criti- 
cism, particularly  the  question  he  raised: 
Is  there  not  some  board  or  committee 
to  wliich  a  complaint  about  the  press 
could  be  directed.  This  same  question. 
of  course,  should  be  raised  about  the 
other  reporting  niedia.  radio,  television, 
national  magaznies,  book  reviews  and 
book  publishing  houses. 

There  should  be  no  occasion  for  rais- 
ing the  bloody  shirt  of  censorship  when 
all  one  i.s  suggesting  is  a  system  of  self- 
discipline.  The  Bar  A.'-sociation  handles 
its  own  grievances  and  has  long  estab- 
lished grievance  committees  to  which 
anv  person  may  register  a  complaint. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

In  fact,  there  are  veiT  'e^'  occupations 
which  seek  the  appellation  "profession"' 
which  do  not  establish  grievance  com- 
mittees of  some  sort  so  that  the  public 
has  som.e  place  to  register  their  com- 
plaints. 

The  reporting  profession  should  estab- 
lish for  itself  a  code  of  ethics  and  estab- 
lish its  own  boards  which  will  receive  and 
act  upon  complaints  from  the  public. 
Whether  these  boards  would  develop  dis- 
ciplinary techniques  as  strict  as  disbar- 
ment, losing  a  medical  license  or  being 
defrocked  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  profession.  Mere  pub- 
lic exposure  with  which  the  reporting 
profession  is  well  acquainted,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  disciplines. 
This  in  itself  might  prove  to  be  adequate. 
If  the  reporting  occupation  is  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  profession,  as  I  think 
it  must  in  order  for  government  by  the 
people  to  survive,  there  must  al.so  be  a 
new  look  t..ken  at  the  skills  required  to 
^-  maintain  professional  competence.  The 
art  of  reducing  a  rambling  political 
speccli  by  one  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives, a  hundred-page  technical  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  or  a  series  of 
interrelated  actions  of  politicians,  into 
a  few  paragraphs  of  readable  and  ac- 
curate prose  requires  great  talent  and 
training.  Nor  can  the  goal  of  objectivity 
ever  be  more  than  an  ideal  toward  which 
the  reporting  team  strives.  The  diffi- 
culty of  striving  toward  the  goal,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  abandoning  the  attempt. 

If  our  society  expects  professional 
skilh  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
them.  So,  my  concluding  observation  is 
this:  If  we  want  better  reporting,  the 
owners  of  the  media  must  pay  salaries 
t-  commensurate  with  the  required  skills. 
A  gi-eat  deal  has  been  reported  about 
the  need  for  raising  teachers'  salaries  if 
we  are  to  have  the  quality  education  our 
society  must  have  to  keep  moving  for- 
ward. Practically  nothing  has  been  re- 
Iported  about  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  reporting  profession 
if  we  are  to  have  quality  dissemination 
of  public  information  to  our  people.  This 
is  as  important  to  representative  gov- 
ernment as  is  an  educated  populace.  Our 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  reporting 
profession  for  the  information  they  need 
ill  order  to  apply  the  education  they  have 
received. 


I  believe  that  paying  high  salaries  will 
pay  off  economically.  Quality  reporting 
will  get  greater  readership  and  greater 
listenership  and  from  this  comes  the 
greater  economic  return,  and,  as  I  have 
been  stressing,  better  government. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Strackbein's 
paper: 

Oh,  Touch   Not  the  Prkss 
(By    O.    R.    Strackbeln    chairman,    nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy) 

It  it  with  some  trepidation  that  I  trend 
this  platform  in  this  great  forum  of  Jour- 
nnllsm.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  edi- 
torial world,  I  am  a  rank  layman,  an  out- 
.<;ider  or  ultlander,  as  the  Boer  of  South 
Africa  might  have  expressed  it. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  I  would  not  have 
dreamed  that  I  would  be  here  today  or  any 
other  time.  I  was  unaware  that  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Center  existed.  This  perhaps 
merely  shows  how  Ignorant  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  reads  the  newspapers  can  be. 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  center  not 
only  exists  but  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  purify  and  guard  the  fountalnhead 
of  freedom. 

The  question  naturally  arises  what 
brought  the  center  to  my  attention  and 
what  in  turn  brought  me  here. 

There  is  some  Irony  to  be  found  In  this, 
rt.s  yoxi  will  see. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  the  addresses  be- 
fore this  conference  delivered  by  other  speak- 
ers m  times  past,  and  have  been  greatly 
Impressed  by  the  Incislveness  of  their  analy- 
sis and  their  devotion  to  the  ideal  to  which 
the  center  Is  dedicated.  Much  pioneering 
work  has  been  done  and.  I  gather,  some  prac- 
tical results  have  been  gathered  in  as  fruits 
of  some  real  effort. 

I  can  only  applaud. 

One  of  the  papers  delivered  before  this 
Center  in  1958  quoted  from  Walter  Williams' 
■Journalist's  Creed"  in  which  he  said  that 
■  the  public  Journal  Is  a  public  trust,"  and 
that  'all  connected  with  it  are  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  responsibility  trustees  for 
the  public."  and  "that  clear  thinking  and 
clear  statement,  accuracy,  and  fairness  are 
fundamental  to  good  Journalism."  May  I 
add  that  I  have  read  the  whole  creed  on  a 
bronze  plaque  at  the  entrance  of  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Absolutely  wonderful.  What  better  could 
be  said? 

How  strange  then  to  some  of  these  work- 
ers in  the  vineyard  of  responsible  Journalism 
to  find  themselves  the  object  of  what  must 
have  seemed  an  outrageous  attack  by  me 
something  over  a  year  ago.  Here  they  were, 
in  the  very  forefront  of  Journalistic  self- 
criticism  and  housecleanlng — honored  ofP- 
cials  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (usually  referred  to  as  ASNE) — and 
what  was  the  reward?  An  attack  that  Ig- 
nored all  their  good  work.  I  began  to  feel 
badly  about  It  and  was  almost  at  the  edge 
of  remorse  when  I  foimd  thnt  these  gentle- 
,  men  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  quickly  learned  that  these  exalted  edi- 
tors were  really  very  human.  They  Jumped 
to  their  defenses  with  a  ferocity  that  was  al- 
most sublime.  It  Is  now  evident  to  me  that 
they  were  wounded  where  it  hurts  mast — 
in  the  Innocence  of  their  integrity.  The 
rage  of  a  woman  scorned  may  be  something 
beyond  what  Is  normal  in  hell  Itself;  but 
the  fury  of  a  crusader,  when  his  pride  Is 
wovinded,  churns  like  the  angry  ocean  waters 
tinder  the  lash  of  a  hurricane. 

Who  was  this  rude  Intruder  who  with 
muddy  boots  stomped  Into  the  sanctiun  of 
holies  and  asked  subversive  and  outrageous 
questions? 

The  first  echo  bovmced  back  like  a  radar 
signal  hitting  a  speck  of  dust  In  outer  space. 
One  of  those  who  responded  said: 

"Although  ASNE's  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Coouulttee  always  stands  ready  to  in- 


vestigate any  bona  f\de  charges  that  legiti- 
mate public  information  Is  being  suppressed, 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  spend  its  time  examining  general- 
ized and  emotional  attacks  and  innuendoe.  ' 
To  me  this  response  had  something  of  the 
feel  of  cool  water.  I  was  not  yet  •«n*ltlve 
enough,  however,  to  the  developments  In 
the  Journalistic  world  to  detect  the  special 
meaning  of  the  word  "public"  In  relation 
to  Information.  Erldently.  suppression  of 
public  Information  had  a  sinister  meaning 
all  Its  own.  not  applicable  to  suppression  of 
ordinary  Information.  This  came  home  to 
me  later. 

So  dense  w.os  my  Ignorance  that  when  I 
replied  to  the  president  of  ASNE  that  I 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  not  some 
board  or  committee  to  which  a  complaint 
about  the  press  could  be  directed,  he  thought 
I  was  calling  him  a  liar.  I  explained  that 
what  I  meant  was  that  there  must  l>e  some 
such  boird  to  which  recourse  could  be  had. 
It  seemed  Inconceivable  that  in  a  field  of 
such  great  Importance  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Nation  there  was  not  some  recourse. 

Later.  I  called  attention  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  weights  and  measures  regulations, 
requirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  law.  teachers'  certificates  and  degrees, 
etc.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  public 
could  demand  standards  In  these  fields  and 
could  demand  to  know  what  went  Into  our 
stomachs  while  It  had  nothing  to  say  about 
our  Journall.Ttlc  mental  fure.  I  went  so  far 
as  to  z»y  that  all  these  professions  had 
standards  but  that  apparently  anybody 
could  practice  Journalism.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  endeared  me  to  my  friends. 

By  this  tune,  you  will  have  noticed  that 
I  have  been  backing  into  my  subject.  The 
purpose  was  to  take  you  along  with  me  in 
my  experience. 

I  should  say  a  little  more  about  my  com- 
plaint, however,  so  that  we  may  go  forward 
from  there.  The  original  complaint  arose 
from  what  I  regarded  as  evidence,  observed 
over  some  10  years  of  time  at  first  hand, 
that  the  press  of  thU  country,  particularly 
the  metropolitan  press,  had  failed  to  give 
even  remotely  equal  space,  position,  and 
substance  to  one  side  as  compared  with  the 
opposing  side  of  an  issue  that  was  national 
In  scope  and  of  historic  Interest  to  the 
American  people.  Specifically,  the  complaint 
said  that  there  had  been  "systematic  and 
evidently  conscious  downgrading  of  one  side 
of  news  '  while  In  contrast  the  favored  side 
had  been  "disseminated  to  the  point  of 
saturation." 

What  might  have  been  called  the  second 
wave  of  reaction  from  those  who  considered 
themselves  accused,  although  I  was  not  ac- 
cusing anyone  In  particular,  consisted  of 
warding  off  the  complaint  in  ad  hominem 
fashion.  This  was  variously  couched  but  It 
meant  that  my  complaint  could  be  explained 
on  the  grounds  that  I  was  an  interested 
party. 

One  reply  said  that  "I  think  that  I  am 
Justified  In  concluding  that  you  are  Just  like 
any  other  earnest  and  sincere  lobbyist  of 
some  special  Interest  who.  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  work.  Is  bound  to  believe  that  the  press 
as  a  whole  does  not  give  enough  attention 
to  the  subject  In  which  he  is  passionately 
interested." 

Another  respondent  said  that  he  under- 
stood and  appreciated  that  I  felt  my  point 
of  view  had  not  been  sufficiently  publicized; 
but  he  added: 

"Tills  Is  a  thoroughly  normal  reaction  of 
a  partisan  advocate  but  It  docs  not  support 
your  conclusions  and  self-serving  assump- 
tions." 

My  reply  to  this  letter  was  In  part  as 
follows: 

"I  don't  know  how  any  complaint,  except 
one  theoretically  spawned  in  a  vacuum,  can 
arise  from  something  other  tlian  an  interest; 
nor  do  I  know  how  or  why  anyone  should 
complain  if  he  has  nothing  at  stake.     All 
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complaints  at  law  arise  from  •  •  •  injury  to 
self-interest  •  •  •.  You  must  be  aware  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  get  Into  a  civil  court  with- 
out having  a  personal  or  fiduciary  Interest  at 
stake. 

"The  person  to  whom  a  complaint  Is 
brought  is  Just  as  surely  Inclined  by  self- 
interest  to  dl-smlss  It  as  the  complainant  Is 
motivated  by  self-interest  to  lodge  It.  More- 
over, the  one  upon  whom  the  complaint  Is 
served  reacts  from  inertia  and  does  not  care 
to  be  bothered." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  wh^t  shocked  tliese 
good  people  was  that  they  who  regarded 
themselves  as  keepers  and  promoters  of  the 
conscience  of  the  press  should  find  them- 
selves attacked.  I  felt  some  support  when 
recently  I  read  In  one  of  your  bulletins  the 
following: 

"Tlie  center  (l.e  ,  this  center  where  I  am 
now  speaking)  to  be  of  any  genuine  public 
service,  would  have  to  be  as  critical  of  U.S. 
news  media  as  It  would  be  of  Government 
agencies    accused    of    withholding    news  '" 

This  was  a  quote  from  Walter  Mlllls. 

Perhaps  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  press 
Itself  that  Government  secrecy  or  coverup 
is  not  the  only  lmf>edlment  to  the  public's 
access  to  a  full  and  unbiased  presentation  of 
public  issues.  Important  as  access  to  in- 
formation from  governmental  sources  Is,  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  equation. 

Mr.  Murray  Snyder,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  one  of  your 
speakers  in  1958,  voiced  the  same  Idea.  He 
said: 

"I  assume  that  most  of  the  business  (l.e.. 
of  a  freedom  of  Information  center)  will 
originate  with  news  media,  but  I  anticipate 
that  some  complaints  may  come  from  In- 
dividuals or  organlKatlons  who  name  the 
media  themselves  as  targets. 

"I  would  not  suggest  that  Government  be 
In  any  way  represented  on  the  center's  oper- 
ating bo.'j-d.  However,  should  not  the  read- 
ing public  be  represented  there?  Alter  ail. 
the  lay  reader  is  the  Injured  party,  whether 
his  right  to  know  Is  abtosed  by  a  Govern- 
ment official,  by  a  columnist  or  by  an  editor." 

If  this  Idea  Is  sound  (and  who  can  doubt 
It?),  upon  whom  does  the  task  of  vigilance 
devolve? 

In  the  matter  of  governmental  withhold- 
ing of  Information  or  giving  out  precooked 
versions  of  this  or  that  operation  or  alleged 
failure,  the  press  Itself  Is  a  party  In  Interest 
and  may  be  expected  to  activate  itself.  Per- 
haps even  here  the  press  needs  some  prodding 
from  within;  but  it  has  enough  at  stake 
itself  to  launch  complaints  where  they  are 
Justified. 

The  fact  is  that  the  press  has  set  up  a 
committee  In  this  field  (l.e  ,  of  governmental 
secrecy);  and  that  that  committee  has  been 
quite  active.  It  is  an  important  conunittee 
of  the  ASNE  I  &uspect  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Information 
often  referred  to  as  the  Moss  subcommittee, 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

But.  assuming  there  are  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  the  press  Itself,  who  Is  to 
bell  the  cat? 

Strangely  enough,  this  Is  not  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  question.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  where  does  he  find  the  cat?  A  search, 
a  thorough  search,  high  and  low,  far  and 
wide,  will  disclose  that  there  Is  no  cat.  That 
Is  what  I  learned.  How  then  do  you  put 
the  bell  on  a  nonexistent  cat? 

In  the  vernacular:  That  Is  a  good  question. 

One  of  my  honored  correspondents  dur- 
ing my  foray  into  this  No-Man"s-Land  had 
this  to  say: 

""It  is  not  the  business  of  the  committee 
(the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors) 
to  evaluate  charges  such  as  yours;  namely, 
that  one  side  of  a  political,  economic,  or 
other    cause    is    not    given    the    same    news 
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treatment  as  the  other.     I  am  afraid  that 
Is  a  battle  you  will  fight  best  all  by  yourself." 

This  was  clear  enough. 

Slowly  I  was  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
The  ASNE  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee was  established,  as  I  was  told,  "to 
combat  the  withholding  of  news  by  govern- 
ments— whether  Federal,  State,  local,  or.  for 
that  matter,  foreign." 

Obviously  the  press,  as  represented  by  the 
spokesman  who  replied  to  me,  did  not  con- 
sider Itself  as  a  projer  subject  of  inquiry 
through  "emotional  attacks  and  Innuen- 
does.' such  as  I  suppose  almost  any  unsolic- 
ited and  unwelcome  attack  might  be  char- 
acter! j^'d. 

Two  responses  made  this  quite  clear.  One 
said: 

"I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  a  'systematic 
and  evidently  conscious  downgrading  of  one 
side  of  news'  Disagreeing  with  you  on  that, 
there  Is  not  much  point  in  debating  a  rem- 
edy for  the  situation  with  you." 

The  other  one,  received  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, from  the  publisher  of  a  great  metr  )pol- 
itan  newspaper,  reached  a  similar  conclusion. 
It  said : 

"It  Is  quite  evident  to  me  that  you  and  I  do 
not  agree  and  since  It's  a  free  country,  we  are 
certainly  both  entitled  to  our  opinions.  I 
see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the 
discussion." 

In  other  words,  as  beautiful  expressions  of 
sentiment,  the  terms  "freedom  of  the  press," 
the  •"right  to  know,"  etc.,  are  dear  to  the  edi- 
torial heart,  but  their  reaction  under  attack 
is  "'don"t  bother  me  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation  of  such   mouthlngs." 

My  persistence  was  somewhat  offensive,  I 
believe,  because  one  letter  from  the  Inner 
editorial  sanctum  ended  with  these  per- 
fumed words: 

"I  find  your  letters  insulting  and  abusLve 
and  have  no  desire  to  continue  a  correspond- 
ence that  has  become  a  nuisance  and  a  bore." 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  struck  paydirt. 

Other  people,  i.e.,  laj-men  from  the  edi- 
tors' point  of  view,  reacted  differently.  A 
few  Members  of  Congress  responded.  None 
disagreed  with  what  I  had  said,  and  they 
liad  access  to  my  full  complaint.  A  few  ex- 
cerpts will  faithfully  reflect  their  replies 
(without  attribution) : 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  thoughtful- 
ncES  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
June  18  (i.e.  to  the  ASNE).  It  is  a  master- 
piece." 

Another  Member  of  Congress  WTOte: 

"In  my  opinion,  Uiis  is  a  most  brilliant 
expression  of  the  one-sided  editorial  policies 
of  the  average  daily  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Another  Member  said: 

"If  more  of  those  who  are  affected  by  such 
practices  would  do  as  you  have  done,  it 
might  result  in  a  change  for  the  better. 

"I  hojje  you  have  given  wide  distribution 
to  your  letter  of  June  18th." 

An  attorney  at  law  wrote: 

"From  every  quarter  I  am  receiving  the 
most  complimentary  remarks  possible  con- 
cerning your  letter  of  June  18  addressed  to 
(the  ASNE). 

"My  partner  states  that  it  Is  the  best  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  which  he  has  ever  read" 

A  corporation  vice  president  wrote: 

'"I  thought  your  letter  to  (ASNE)  was  a 
masterpiece.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  am 
afraid  that  its  very  greatness  will  Insure  Its 
prompt  burial."' 

A  Texas  ranchman  wrote: 

"I  have  Just  finished  reading  the  copy  of 
your  letter  to  (ASNE),  dated  June  18.  It 
is  a  masterpiece." 

A  managing  editor  of  a  midwestern  news- 
paper, however,  was  not  greatly  impressed. 
He  ranged  himself  alongside  of  his  fraternity 
with  these  words: 

"I  think  your  charges  are  those  of  a  per- 
son immersed  in  a  subject  so  deeply  ho  has 


no  concept  of  the  resporislbilitles  of  a  news- 
paper." 

The  sharp  cleavage  between  the  estimates 
of  the  newspaper  editors  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  legislators  and  outsiders  on  the 
other  is  so  sharp  that  the  need  for  a  referee 
becomes  painfully  apparent. 

I  found,  however,  that,  as  there  is  no  cat 
on  which  to  hang  a  bell,  there  Is  also  no 
referee. 

Well,  to  come  to  the  climax,  It  was  agreed 
to  lay  my  complaint  before  the  board  of 
directors  of  ASNE  at  their  meeting  of  Oc- 
tober 31.  1959.  I  requested  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  board  to  present  my 
case.     TTiis  request   w.is  denied. 

After  the  ASNE  Board  meeting,  the  secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Society  wrote  to  me  that  the 
board  of  directors  had  directed  him  to  advise 
me  as  follows  <  In  part )  : 

"That  the  Board  of  Directors  has  no  au- 
thority from  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  the  performance  of  Individual 
newspapers,  or  on  the  performance  of  the 
press  as  a  whole,  and  that  complaints  about 
news  coverage  should  be  directed  to  the 
individual  newspapers  involved." 

Beyond  that  the  board  said  that  while  they 
had  no  authority  in  the  premises  they  had 
read  the  material  submitted  by  me  but  had 
"discovered  no  concrete  charges  of  the  sort 
that  would  warrant  an  Investigation  or  in- 
quiry by  the  sort  of  tribunal  he  (i.e  ,  the 
present  speaker)  advocates,  even  if  such  an 
agency  did  exist." 

This  was  the  finis  written  by  the  Board 
and  presumably  the  swansong  of  the  com- 
plaint Itself. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether 
the  press  Itself  properly  embodies  the  su- 
preme tribunal  with  respect  to  complaints 
brought  before  it;  or  whether  there  should 
be  an  appeal. 

Let  me  add  here  that  subsequently  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  offered  me  an  opportunity  to 
sununarize  my  complaint  and  that  this  was 
published  in  the  February  1,  1960,  issue  of 
that  publication. 

The  position  of  the  ASNE  reminds  me  of 
the  exjierience  of  a  complainant  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  about  a  tax  deci- 
sion. He  filed  an  api>eal.  After  ample  time. 
Internal  Revenue  reaffirmed  the  original  de- 
cision. The  complainant  next  asked  how 
to  file  an  appeal  and  he  was  informed  how 
to  go  about  it.  Accordingly,  he  signed  an 
appeal  and  awaited  a  reply.  In  the  ampli- 
tude of  time,  he  received  a  reply.  Internal 
Revenue  reaffirmed  its  previous  decision. 

The  complainant  was  unhappy.  He  re- 
read the  letter  to  be  sure  that  he  had  prop- 
erly understood  its  conclusion.  It  was  then 
that  he  took  note  of  the  signature.  This  was 
the  same  as  that  attached  to  the  decision 
from  w^hlch  he  had  appealed. 

How  can  Justice  or  equity  be  assured  when 
the  person  against  whom  a  complaint  is 
lodged  renders  the  final  decision  on  an  ap- 
peal? Unless  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  an 
outside  arbiter  the  recognized  bases  of  a 
Judicial  decision  are  absent. 

There  arc,  of  course,  those  among  editors, 
completely  sincere  men,  who  believe  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  so  tender  a  flower 
that  it  admits  of  no  obtrusive  Interference 
or  rude  Intrtislon  from  without.  One  of  the 
nonjournalistlc  commentators  on  my  com- 
plaint wrote  as  follows: 

"Congratulations  on  your  excellent  letter 
to  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

'"You  certainly  handed  to  them  the  facts 
as  they  exist.  The  American  press  has  long 
taken  the  attitude  that  they  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  that  their  opinions  and  pro- 
cedures are  always  correct." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  Jour- 
nalistic exception  to  this  attitude,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  others  in  the  press  field. 
Speaking  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  at 
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the  first  annual  communications  forum.  No- 
vember 8.  1959,  Mr.  Herbert  Brucker,  editor, 
the  Hartford  Cour,iii'  ex;,ire,-.^ed  himself  on 
this  point       He   said. 

■To  Siiy  that  our  press  is  doing  a  better 
Job  than  any  other  does  not  mean  we  are 
doing  as   well   as  we  should. 

••What  has  happened  in  the  past  when  the 
critics  have  trumpeted  charges  that  we  are 
not  meeting  our  responsibilities  is  that  we 
have  risen  indit;nantly  to  say  that  ours,  the 
fines*  flower  of  journalism,  has  no  fault  nor 
flavk  A  dozeu  years  ago.  when  Mr.  Hutchins' 
Commission  on  FYeeedom  of  the  Press  issued 
Its  report,  it  was  angrily  denounced  by  the 
press  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  no  news- 
papermen had  served  on  the  commission. 
Somewhat  less  attention  was  ptiid  to  the 
question  whether  what  the  report  said  was 
valid.  Again,  when  at  the  time  of  the  1956 
presidential  campaign  the  journalism  fra- 
ternity Sigma  Delta  Chi  sought  to  set  up 
an  objective  test  of  how  fairly  that  campaign 
was  reported,  the  attempt  was  snowed  under 
by  the  newspapers." 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  there  are  emi- 
nent men  in  journalism  who  recognize  the 
shortcomings  of  the  press:  but  too  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  strictly  family  afTair  and  resist 
all   outside   interference. 

In  a  letter  to  Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri. 
December  17.  1959.  the  present  speaker  said: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  objective  standards 
can  be  established  in  this  field  a.s  a  general 
guide  to  news  editors:  also  that  a  code  of 
journalistic  practices  can  be  set  up,  cover- 
ing the  ethical  field  and  defining  unfair 
practices    ;is    well   as    other   malpractices. 

"The  interest  of  the  reader  as  the  con- 
sumer of  news  should  be  given  greater 
weight,  both  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen 
who  Is  entitled  to  be  reliably  informed  by 
the  media  upon  which  he  relies,  and  as  a 
professional  or  businessman,  or  poUtlclan, 
or  statesman,  whose  judgment  could  be  mis- 
led by  misinformation,  by  lack  of  Infor- 
mation, or  by  partial  and  distorted  accounts 
of  the  news." 

Very  little  will  be  accomplished  If  the  mat- 
ter Is  left  to  self-regulation  by  the  press. 
At  the  same  time  It  seems  entirely  proper 
thlit  the  press  should  be  represented  on  any 
board  that  might  sit  as  an  appellate  tribu- 
nal; but  in  a  minority  position.  Certainly, 
schools  of  JournalLsm  would  be  a  good  source 
of  a  part  of  the  board  membership.  I  would 
not  say  that  the  Government  should  be  ex- 
cluded: but,  again,  were  it  represented  it 
should  be  as  a  minority. 

First,  of  course,  a  Jovirnalistic  code  should 
be  drawn  tip  Perhaps  this  has  been  done 
more  than  once  without  final  success.  It 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  a  small  group 
with  representation  of  newspaper  editors. 
along  with  proper  legal  guidance.  Next, 
methods  of  Judging  news  coverage,  fairness, 
objectivity,  etc.,  should  be  agreed  upon.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  code  should  then  take  the 
form  of  receiving  and  hearing  complaints 
rather  than  undertaking  to  ride  herd  on  the 
press  from  day  to  day.  No  legal  enforce- 
ment machinery  need  be  provided  at  least 
at  first;  but  decisions  should  be  reached  and 
given  publicity. 

Local  boards.  State  boards,  and  a  national 
board  should  be  set  up,  constituted  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  standing.  Including  me- 
dia representation,  with  the  locals  operating 
essentially  as  screening  boards,  while  the  na- 
tional board  would  act  only  on  appeals  from 
State  boards. 

There  would  be  no  element  of  censorship, 
but  rather  findings  with  respect  to  the  justl- 
flciition  of  the  complaints  measured  by  the 
code  of  ethics  and  fair  journalistic  practices. 

I  firmly  believe  that  editorial  support 
would  be  forthcoming  for  such  a  proposal 
and  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  those  who 
would  rather  do  something  about  shortcom- 


ings of  the  press  than  merely  complaining 
about  them. 

In  any  study  of  the  freedom  of  the  pres.^. 
this  caution  above  all  must  be  observed  In  .i 
democracy:  beware  of  the  Interlocking  com- 
bination of  the  press  and  the  Government 
when  the  two  agree  on  a  point  of  public 
policy. 

It  is  then  that  a  contrary  voice  of  common 
sen.se  cannot  rise  above  the  status  of  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  will  gain  little 
or  no  expression  in  the  news  columns. 

It  is  also  then  that  Ideas  such  as  those 
that  guided  depiction  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  as  Innocent  agrarian  revolutionaries 
can  get  into  the  saddle  and  easily  override 
opposing  voices  to  a  disastrous  destiny;  or 
that  Fidel  Castro  can  be  presented  by  hon- 
orable newspapers  as  faithful  to  his  given 
name  and  raised  to  the  heights  of  a  popular 
revolutionary  hero  In  successful  disregard 
cf  uttered  judgments  to  the  contrary. 

The  gates  of  heaven,  even  in  a  democracy, 
cannot  prevail  against  such  a  combination, 
for  under  its  sway,  thought  Is  throttled  as 
surely  as  under  despotism. 

Whether  thought  and  expression  are  stifled 
by  harsh  repression  or  by  a  manufactured 
climate  of  opinion  that  holds  a  great  ma- 
jority in  thrall,  any  challenging  truth  is 
crushed  just  as  effectively;  and  the  ascend- 
ant idea,  propagated  by  a  self-satisfied  press, 
devoid  of  a  code  of  impart ial  reporting,  but 
fed  in  turn  by  a  monolithic  governmental 
policy,  will  culminate  In  whatever  It  may 
beget,  often  to  the  later  great  dl.smay  and 
distress  of  the  country. 

So  long  as  the  rumblings  seemed  distant 
nobody  would  listen  to  contrary  opinion.  It 
did  not  fit  and  was  not  congenial  to  the 
Implicit  newspaper-governmental  conspiracy 
of  the  time.  It  went  against  the  manufac- 
tured climate  of  opinion:  and  there  was  no 
appeal.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers of  to<lay;  and  journalism  is  deeply 
Implicated. 


OLD  IN  TRADIIION— YOUNG  IN 
SPIRIT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  House  of  today  s 
twofold  historical  significance.  Flag  Day 
observances  being  held  throughout  the 
Nation  serve  as  appropriate  reminders  of 
one  of  the  events.  It  was  184  years  ago 
today  that  our  flag  was  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  a  resolution 
which  provided  that — 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  13 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  a  union  of 
13  stars  in  a  blue  field,  representing  the  new 
constellation. 

As  we  pause  to  recall  this  great  event, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
another  and  still  older  institution  of  this 
great  Nation — the  U.S.  Army — which 
al.so  celebrates  its  birthday  today. 

On  June  14.  1775 — 186  years  ago — the 
War  for  Independence  had  been  under- 
way for  almost  2  months.  Minutemen 
had  battled  the  British  at  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill:  and  on  that 
June  day.  a  valiant  band  opposed  the 
Redcoats  at  Boston.  These  were  Amer- 
icans who  had  shown  a  willingness  to 
fight  for  their  liberty.    They  were  hardy 


individuals  who  knew  the  terrain  and 
knew  their  weapons,  but  they  soon  felt 
the  need  for  organized  unit  action  under 
a  central  Continental  Army. 

The  Continental  Congress,  then  con- 
vening in  Philadelphia,  took  a  major 
step  to  sharpen  our  armed  strength  by 
pa.ssing  a  resolution  which  began  as 
follows; 

Re.iolVfd.  That  6  companies  of  expert 
riflemen  be  Immediately  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2  In  Maryland,  and  3  in  Virginia: 
that  each  company  consist  of  a  captain.  3 
lieutenants.  4  sergeants,  4  corporals^  a  drum- 
mer or  trumpeter  and  68  privates. 

With  this  resolution  of  June  14,  our 
Aimy  was  born.  And  this  newly  cre- 
ated Army — reinforced  by  volunteer 
militia,  and  inspired  by  the  leadership 
of  a  tall,  square-jawed  Virginian. 
George  Washington,  our  first  President, 
and  Father  of  our  County — supplied  a 
major  part  of  the  strength  from  which 
this  great  Nation  emerged. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  thai 
we  honor  its  deeds  and  the  186  years  of 
unfaltering  service  which  the  Army  has 
provided. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  it 
seemed  that  America  did  not  fully 
foresee  the  vital  role  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
This  was  evident  in  the  demobilization 
of  1784.  when  a  fledgling  nation  in- 
volved with  economic  growth  and  west- 
ward expansion,  reduced  the  Army  to  a 
caretaker  force  of  80  privates  and  a  few 
officers. 

Only  one  unit  survived  this  demobili- 
zation— a  unit  which  began  in  1776  as 
Alexander  Hamilton's  company  of  New 
York  Artillery.  It  exists  as  a  battery  of 
the  1st  Rocket  Howitzer  Battalion.  5th 
Artillery,  part  of  the  famous  1st  Infan- 
try Division. 

The  demobilization  that  left  thLs  ar- 
tillery battery  as  the  entire  U.S.  Army 
was  only  temporary,  for  on  the  very 
next  day  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
in.stituting  the  first  American  regiment 
This  regiment,  originally  created  for  a 
1-year  period  and  recruited  from  vol- 
unteer militia,  is  now  the  senior  infan- 
try regiment  of  the  Regular  Army, 
today's  3d  Infantry.  Affectionately 
named  the  "Old  Guard"  by  General 
Winfield  Scott,  this  regiment  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  here  in  Washington. 

As  we  look  at  our  Army  today,  we  are 
acutely  aware  that  it  has  not  one  but 
three  components — the  Active  Army,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Army 
Reserve.  This  force  today  enjoys  a  one- 
Army  view  and  solidarity  heretofore 
achieved  only  in  the  crucible  of  war. 

So  it  is  fitting  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  many  units  and  individuals 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  and  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  National  Guard  units  take 
fierce  pride  in  their  early  beginnings. 
Some  of  these  date  back  to  colonial 
times,  and  have  continued  their  dedi- 
cated service  throughout  the  years  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  citizen-soldier. 

But  all  of  the  components  of  our  Army, 
whether  old  or  new.  Active  or  Reserve, 
are  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  service  to 
the  Nation.  In  186  years,  the  Army  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
America's  victories  in  eight  major  wars 
and  scores  of  minor  conflicts.    In  the 
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process,  it  has  produced  great  leaders;  it 
has  endured  many  hardships ;  it  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  heroes  and  heroic 
acts;  and  it  has  always  placed  duty, 
honor,  country  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

Nor  have  all  of  its  contributions  been 
strictly  military,  for  the  Army  has  pro- 
duced benefits  to  many  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Certainly  we  are  often  re- 
minded here  of  the  Army's  long  service 
in  the  field  of  civil  works.  Well  known 
also  is  the  success  of  the  Army's  Red- 
stone m  the  launching  of  our  first  arti- 
ficial earth  satellite  as  well  as  our  first 
astronaut.  But  we  are  perhaps  less 
aware  of  the  many  civilian  benefits  aris- 
ing from  its  military  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 

I  refer  to  such  contributions  as  nuclear 
power,  blood  plasma  substitutes,  new 
hish-temperature  alloys,  heat-resistant 
and  fire-retarding  paints,  helicopters, 
miniature  electronic  components,  insec- 
ticide.s,  and  numerous  others.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Army  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  peacetime  endeavors  of  America. 

But  in  1961.  as  in  1775.  the  Army's  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  military  defense  of 
American  freedom.  However,  this  de- 
fense poses  an  ever-greater  challenge 
today — as  it  will  in  the  future. 

The  cold  war  battle  of  nerves,  the  fre- 
quent outbreak  of  brushfire  conflicts, 
widespread  guerrilla  and  subversive  ac- 
tivity directed  against  small  nations  of 
the  free  world,  and  the  ever-present  nu- 
clear threat  are  liew  problems  peculiar 
to  the  20th  century. 

Global  requirements  for  land  forces 
under  our  collective  security  F>olicy,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  dispersion  that  will 
be  mandatory  on  any  atomic  battlefield 
of  the  future,  place  unprecedented  de- 
mands on  the  Anny  in  tenns  of  fire- 
power, mobility,  communications,  and 
scope  of  operations.  These  factors  are 
produciiig  new  organizations  and  equip- 
ment, new  weapons,  revised  tactics,  and 
advanced  thinking  in  today's  modern 
Army. 

To  meet  today's  triple  defense  chal- 
leiige  in  paramilitary  warfare — in  con- 
ventional warfare — or  in  nuclear  war- 
fare, the  Army  has,  in  being,  a  dual 
capable  force,  in  possession  of  a  com- 
plete range  of  firepower,  thus  providing 
our  military  structure  with  the  flexibil- 
ity it  needs — able  to  react  with  a  meas- 
ured response. 

Part  of  the  Army's  flexibility  stems 
from  our  forward  strategy  concept. 
Uiider  this  concept,  as  you  know.  Army 
forces  are  deployed  worldwide  to  protect 
vital  strategic  areas  and  establish  a  po- 
sition of  military  strength  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies.  In  keeping  with  this 
strategic  concept,  over  40  percent  of  our 
Army  is  stationed  overseas  in  approxi- 
mately 80  nations  and  territories.  In 
this  way,  local  aggression  can  be  met  by 
trained  forces  already  in  position. 

Strac,  the  Strategic  Army  Corps, 
stands  ready  to  reinforce  our  oversea 
forces,  or  to  move  quickly  to  other 
trouble  spots  if  the  need  should  arise. 
This  highly  mobile  three-division  force 
is  probably  the  most  combat-ready  land 
force  ever  created  in  peacetime.  Its  two 
airborne  divisions  and  one  infantry  divi- 
sion operate  from  bases  in  this  country, 


and  can  be  immediately  deployed  in  cold, 
limited,  or  general  war  situations.  First 
elements  of  Strac  would  be  ready  to  move 
within  an  hour  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

Backing  up  these  deployed  and  stra- 
tegic Reserve  Forces  are  highly  trained 
units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve — our  Army's  reserve 
strength  in  depth.  The  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve — right  along  with  our 
Active  Army  Forces — are  working  to- 
gether today  to  weld  an  effective  shield 
and  a  potent  sword  for  the  Nation. 

No  sketch  of  today's  Army  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  one 
vital  activity,  long  unpublicizcd  but  re- 
cently the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  attention.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Army's  special  forces. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  the  Army  began 
training  small  groups  of  men  in  the  tech- 
niques of  organized  guerrilla  warfare,  for 
it  sensed  far  ahead  that  such  special 
forces  would  be  needed  in  war.  But  to- 
day, the  exceptional  value  of  these 
trained  forces  lies  in  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance which  they  can  provide  to  allied 
nations  whose  national  sovereignty  is 
threatened  by  irregular  forces. 

These  special  forces  consist  of  small 
groups  of  highly  trained  specialists  who 
are  exp>erts  in  organizing  local  patriots  to 
counter  infiltration,  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  action  directed  against  legally 
constituted  governments. 

This  Army  effort,  then,  is  one  which 
will  pay  big  dividends  in  return  for  a 
relatively  small  investment.  In  effect, 
these  special  forces  are  a  catalyst  for 
generating  an  extensive  free  world  de- 
fensive capability. 

Forward  deployed  forces  capable  of 
decisive  action — a  highly  mobile  and 
powerful  Reserve,  the  Strategic  Army 
Corps — strength  in  depth  in  the  form  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard — special  forces:  all  of 
these  attest  to  the  Army's  noteworthy 
flexibility.  But  there  is  more,  for  the 
Army  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  weapons.  Thus, 
its  response  to  aggression  can  be  varied 
from  a  rifle  bullet  to  mass  destruction, 
as  the  situation  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  it.'^  ISfith  birth- 
day, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Army  will 
again  fondly  recall  and  dearly  cherish 
the  proud  moments  in  its  long  and  illus- 
trious history. 

But  I  am  equally  certain  that  today 
and  tomorrow  and  thereafter,  it  will 
continue  to  look  to  the  future.  Amer- 
ica's senior  service  will  continue  to  seek 
ways  and  means  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  a  powerful  and  modern  land  force. 
It  will  strive  to  become  still  more  versa- 
tile, more  combat  ready. 

It  will  strive  for  ever-greater  mobility, 
for  quality  weapons  in  the  quantities 
necessary  to  meet  our  Nation's  land 
force  commitments,  and  for  the  quality 
soldier  who  Is  really  the  ultimate 
weapon  In  this  or  any  other  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Aimy  moves  ever 
closer  to  a  full  two  centuries  of  service  to 
our  beloved  country,  I  feel  that  this 
House  and  a  grateful  Nation  can  do  no 
less  than  to  wish  it  many  happy  retuins, 
and  to  pledge  our  full  support  in  the 
uncertain  future  that  lies  before  us. 


If  we  do  this,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Army  will  be  ready  always  to  supply 
the  necessary  answer  for  those  who 
would  challenee  our  freedoms. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues 
which  is  facing  this  country  and  which 
was  referred  to  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoLiFiEi.D  I  and  that  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  resume  nuclear 
testing. 

It  is  understandable  with  the  dead- 
lock in  Geneva,  after  317  sessions  of 
fruitless  negotiations,  and  considering 
this  country's  willingness  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  reasonable  controls, 
as  evidenced  by  our  last  treaty  ofTer, 
that  there  are  some  who  would  favor 
resuming  tests.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  decision  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  what  we  would  gain  and 
what  we  would  lose  by  such  action. 

The  benefit  in  resuming  testing  is 
speculative.  There  are  those  who  state 
that  testing  might  produce  new  weapon.s, 
and.  therefore,  re.sumption  would  be  of 
value.  Assuming  that  this  is  true,  let  us 
balance  the  benefit  against  the  disad- 
vantages. 

Although  under  present  international 
conditions  it  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States,  the  essence  of  the  cold  war  is 
ideological.  Khrushchev  had  made  it 
clear  that  he  intends  to  'bury  us"  not 
with  missiles  but  by  capturing  the 
minds,  imaginations,  and  coi^iViclions  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Castro's  Cuba  is 
an  example.  There  wa.s  not  one  Soviet 
.shot  fired  in  Cuba,  but  Castro  is  now 
firmly  alined  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  We 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  ideological 
debate  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Infiltration  and  subversion  have  been 
emiiloyed  by  the  Communist  bloc  to  aid 
local  rebellions,  and  weapons  have  been 
supplied  in  limited  wars.  In  this  typ)e 
of  a  battle  further  nuclear  testing  will 
not  contribute  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  pri- 
marily concerned  at  this  time  with  the 
effect  upon  world  opinion.  If  we  resume 
nuclear  testing,  the  United  States  will 
be  put  into  the  position  of  further  de- 
veloping the  most  destructive  weapons 
known  to  history,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
will  seize  upon  the  opF>ortunity  to 
propagandize  itself  as  the  only  great 
power  seeking  peace 

James  Reston  in  today's  New  York 
Times  points  out  that  no  one  has  yet 
satisfied  the  President  that  our  self-im- 
posed test  ban  has  impaired  national 
security.  This  article  is  an  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  dilemma  which  faces  the 
Unit«l  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPFAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York';" 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  article  referred  to  follows:  > 
Kennedy  Policy — Patience   on    Nuclear 
I  Arms 

!  ( By  James  Reston  i 

Washington.  June  13. — President  Kennedy 
is  taking  an  extremely  cautious  line  about 
renewing  underground  nuclear  tests.  The 
Russians  have  been  making  a  mockery  of 
the  test-ban  talks  In  Geneva,  and  the  pow- 
erful Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  in 
Congress  has  been  pressing  the  President  to 
renew  the  testing.  Yet  he  is  not  convinced 
that  a  case  has  yet  been  made  for  testing, 
despite  the  provocations  to  do  so,  and  he 
IS  therefore  urging  more  pcitience  on  his 
colleagues. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
Ftrst.  the  President  is  still  hopeful  despite 
his  failure  to  budge  Khrushchev  In  Vienna 
that  the  Russians  will  In  due  course  agree 
to  a  limited  disarmament  treaty  and  in- 
spected test  ban. 

Progress  was  being  made  in  this  direction 
until  shortly  after  KhrushcheVs  last  trip 
to  Pelping.  Thereafter,  the  Moscow  line 
hnrdened.  and  this  has  given  weight  to  well 
substantiated  reports  reaching  this  Govern- 
ment from  Hong  Kong  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
exacted  a  promise  from  Kliruslichev  not  to 
sign  a  test-ban  treaty  at  least  for  a  stipu- 
lated, but  imknown.  period  of  time. 

Second.  Washington  needs  more  time  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  what  it  has  been 
proposing  and  how  its  proposals  have  been 
rejected  month  after  month.  In  the  last 
few  months  there  has  been  increasing  under- 
standing in  the  world  of  the  American  posi- 
tion. Once  the  United  States  reduced  Its 
proposals  to  treaty  form,  and  modified  Its 
demands  from  20  Inspections  a  year  to  12. 
at  least  the  allied  governments  and  the 
serious  newspapers  of  the  West  were  finally 
convinced  that  Washington  not  only  wanted 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  but  had  proposed 
a  reasonable  treaty  to  this  end. 

There  Is  less  understanding,  however,  in 
the  public  at  large  The  Soviet  proposals 
are  simple  and  appeal  to  wishful  think- 
ing: ban  the  bfjmb.  they  say.  and  disarm 
everything.  The  American  position  hns  to 
deal  not  with  the  desires  of  men  alone,  but 
with  the  realities  of  controlling  the  system, 
so  that  it  will  really  work  in  safety. 

Such  an  argument,  however,  is  compli- 
cated, and  when  the  only  alternative  to  end- 
less negotiation  is  a  threat  to  start  nuclear 
testing  and  continue  the  arms  race,  this  puts 
the  United  States  in  the  unjxipular  posi- 
tion of  talking  about  more  arms  while  the 
Russians  merely  go  on  asking  for  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  arms. 

Finally,  the  President  has  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  antitesting  and  antiarms  race 
sentiments  In  allied  countries,  particularly 
Britain,  so  his  decision  for  the  moment  is 
to  go  on  talking  about  a  test  ban  in  Geneva 
and  to  go  forward  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
armament talks  with  the  Russians  here  next 
week. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  and  no- 
body knows  how  long  It  will  last.  For  there 
are  powerful  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

First,  the  policy  of  going  along  despite 
Soviet  obstruction  puts  the  United  States 
In  the  position  once  more  of  the  lady  who 
vowed  she'd  ne'er  consent,  but  consented 
anyway  This  Is  becoming  a  habit  around 
here. 

Second,  testing  In  outer  space  Is  probably 
necessary  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
defense  against  intercontinental  ballistics 
missiles. 

Third,  there  is  a  genuine  fear  among  re- 
sponsible members  of  this  administration 
that  the  Russians  may  be  testing  during  the 


ban.  while  we  are  not,  and  that  tliis.  if  true, 
would  give  them  a  critical  advantage  in  the 
development  of  the  latest  monster,  the  so- 
called  neutron  bomb,  which  would  cost  less, 
avoid  radioactive  fallout,  and  could  be  used 
dlscrlmlnately    on    the  battlefield 

The  main  question  the  President  has  put 
to  his  advisers  Is  whether  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  Impaired  by  the  present 
uninspected  test  ban,  and  nobody  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  to  his  satisfaction  that 
it  has.  Many  people  here  have  their  suspi- 
cions that  tlie  Russians  are  testing  and 
therefore  that  the  security  of  the  country 
may  be  endangered,  but  they  cannot  prove  It 

Accordingly,  the  President  has  decided  on 
giving  the  talks  another  chance.  He  went 
over  this  again  today  with  his  disarmament 
adviser.  John  J.  McCloy.  and  while  the  Presi- 
dent may  recall  his  Ambassndor  in  Geneva. 
Arthur  Dean,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Soviet  Oover  iment's 
negative  attitude  toward  the  tPlks.  the  de- 
cision for  tlie  present  is  to  persevere  despite 
all  the  pressures  and  frustrations,  and  to  in- 
crease the  publicity  on  why  Washington  Is 
taking  this  line. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  re- 
sumption of  these  tests  I  believe  that 
we  should  support  the  President  and, 
to  quote  his  words.  "Go  the  last  mile  in 
patience.  " — Presidents  message  to  Con- 
gress May  25.  1961— to  achieve  the  goal 
of  disaimament  imder  effective  interna- 
tional control 


SOVIET  DEPORTATION  OF 
LITHUANIANS 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
histoi-y  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is  full 
of  trayic  episodes,  but  the  tragedy  that 
becan  early  in  1940  is  perhaps  the  sad- 
dest in  their  long  history. 

In  that  year  the  Soviet  Government 
forced  upon  helpless  Lithuania  impos- 
sible terms  in  a  mutual  assistance  treaty. 
By  its  terms  Russian  forces  were  sta- 
tioned in  many  strategic  parts  of  the 
country.  Then.  Lithuanians  were  ac- 
cused of  fomenting  anti-Soviet  plots,  and 
this  flagrant  and  false  charge  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  Russians  to  send  the  Red 
Army  into  Lithuania.  By  the  middle  of 
that  year  independent  Lithuania  was  no 
more,  and  Lithuanians  were  enslaved 
under  Red  tyranny.  In  their  studied 
attempt  to  eliminate  all  genuine  Lithu- 
anian movement  in  the  country.  Rus- 
sians made  wholesale  arrests  throughout 
the  country.  This  continued  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  by  mid-June  of  1941  it 
i.s  believed  that  nearly  all  prominent 
Lithuanians,  some  50,000  in  all.  were 
arrested  and  exiled  to  Siberia 

To  this  day  these  innocent  and  help- 
less Lithuanians  are,  if  still  alive,  suffer- 
ing in  concentration  and  slave-labor 
camps  in  distant  Russian  regions.  In 
observing  the  anniversary  of  that  tragic 
event,  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  lot  of  these 
Lithuanians,  and  pray  for  their  eventual 
freedom. 


ORDERLY   MARKETING   ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  all  so  well  aware,  the  President  has 
propo-sed  a  very  wide  ranging  legislative 
program  to  this  Congres.s.     To  date,  he 
has  had  considerable  success  in  obtain- 
ing enactment  of  that  portion  thereof 
that,    for    the    most    part,    represented 
warmed-over  mattei  s  we  had  considered 
before.     Having  now  finished  his  round 
of  what  he  has  termed  as    useful"  visits 
with  various  heads  of  State.  I  assume  he 
will   now    focus   his   attention   back   on 
Congress  and  devote  his  very  consider- 
able persuasive  talents  toward  encour- 
aging   us   to   finish   promptly   whatever 
remaining  portion  of  that  program   he 
may  decide  to  press  for  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session. 

Some  of  tho.se  items  which  will  evi- 
dently fall  within  that  category  are  most 
contioversial.  Our  consideration  thereof 
will,  as  it  should,  be  thorough  and  time 
consuming,  and  this  situation,  coupled 
with  the  advent  of  that  type  of  hot  and 
humid  Washington  weather  which 
creates  a  desire  in  all  of  us  for  cooler 
and  quieter  surroundings,  will  make  of 
the  next  few  weeks  a  very  busy  time 
indeed. 

However  that  may  be.  there  is  one  sub- 
ject which  deserves  our  attention  as  well 
as  the  attention  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
creasingly serious  threat  to  the  survival 
of  .substantial  parts  of  our  economic 
machine  posed  by  a  virtual  tidal  wave  of 
imports.  Now.  it  goes  without  .saying, 
that  this  is  a  most  complex  and  difficult 
problem  with  which  to  deal  under  any 
condition.  Although  the  new  adminis- 
tration must  share  the  alarm  over  this 
.subject  which  is  being  voiced,  almost 
daily,  by  more  and  more  of  my  col- 
leagues, it  has  addressed  itself  thereto, 
.so  far,  only  in  broad  and  general  terms 
This.  I  think,  is  understandable  because 
it  evidently  has  taken  and  will  continue 
to  take  considerable  time  before  that  new- 
administration  can  make  the  nece.s.sary 
judgments  in  this  area  that  must  precede 
its  policy  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  administra- 
tion is  already  demanding  that  Congress 
must  go  along  with  the  President's  wish 
to  sharply  step  up  our  costly  efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  climate  of  other 
nations  including  some  that  are  serious 
economic  comp>etitors  of  ours.  I  ap- 
preciate the  seeming  necessity  for  our 
doing  so,  particularly  in  view  of  the  som- 
ber report  brought  back  to  us  by  the 
President  after  his  recent  conversations 
with  an  adamant  Klirushchev.  Never- 
theless, I  doubt  very  much  whether  we, 
as  a  nation,  have  yet  found  the  answer 
to  the  age-old  problem  of  having  our 
cake  and  eating  it,  too,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  despite  our  acknowledged  de- 
sire to  go  on  building  up  the  free  world, 
our  failure  to  do  anything,  this  .session. 
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about  the  import  problem  will  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  continuing  ability  to 
do  so. 

Pending  any  specific  proposals  from 
the  administration,  a  variety  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  dealing  with  this  area  of 
concern  have  been  made  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  their  own.  Some  would 
seek  to  turn  the  clock  backward  to  the 
day  of  rigid  protectionism  which  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent world  in  which  we  live,  is  im- 
possible to  do.  Others,  accepting  the 
inevitable,  have  proposed  various  forms 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  those 
industries  and  tho.se  industrial  areas 
that  have  suffered  the  most  from  im- 
port injury  but,  while  this  may  become 
necessary  in  some  instances,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  such  an  approach  only 
deals  with  the  effect  and  not  the  caase 
of  our  trouble. 

There  are  still  others  who.  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  wide  and  growing  differen- 
tial between  the  working  standards  and 
wages  we  enjoy  here  at  home  and  those 
in  competing  nations — many  of  which 
nations  have  been  built  up  as  competi- 
tors by  virtue  of  our  own  generosity  and 
with  use  of  our  own  know-how — is  the 
chief  reason  for  our  import  problem, 
have  introduced  legislative  proposals 
aimed  at  relating  tariffs  and  or  quotas 
to  that  differential.  This.  too.  could  be 
a  proper  approach,  but  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter,  and  by  virtue 
of  our  lack  of  adequate  information  in 
this  field,  it  would  undoubtedly  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  implement  any  such 
program. 

Until  recently.  I  have  had  some  hope 
that  this  year  we  would  see  some  action 
in  yet  another  direction — a  more  indi- 
rect form  of  relief — and  I  speak,  of 
course,  concerning  what  is,  to  me.  a  self- 
evident  need  for  depreciation  i-eform 
that  not  only  would  result  in  faster  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  creation  of  millions 
of  new  job  opportunities  and  a  stronger 
national  defense,  but  would  almost  in- 
stantly help  to  renew  and  restore  our 
ability  to  compete  with  foreign  products. 
Unfortunately,  the  tax  proposals  that 
have  now  been  made  with  considerable 
fanfare  by  the  economic  theorists  of  the 
New  Frontier  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
here  needed,  and  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  produce  any 
effective  results  here  this  session. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we  do,  short 
of  hoping  to  somehow  lift  the  labor 
standards  in  other  nations,  which  may 
be  a  worthy  ideal  but  is  at  best  a  long- 
term  goal? 

Well,  one  industry  that  has  been  hurt 
as  much  as  any  other  here  at  home — 
while  we  have  talked  and  fiddled — is  the 
American  shoe  industry.  In  just  10  short 
years — from  1950  to  1960 — shoe  imports 
into  the  United  States  increased  by  393 
percentage  points. 

As  for  the  specifics,  in  1950  we  im- 
ported 6.1  million  pairs  of  shoes — other 
than  rubber  footwear — worth  $9  4  mil- 
lion, and  exported  3.7  million  pairs  worth 
$12.2  million.  However,  by  last  year — 
19G0 — shoe  imports  other  than  rubber 
footwear  had  zoomed  up  to  26.6  million 
pairs,  worth  $53.3  million,  while  exports 
remained  relatively  stable  at  3.2  million 
pairs  worth  $10.9  million. 


Those  of  us  who  come  from  shoe- 
manufacturing  districts  know  this  story 
only  too  well.  Our  shoe  industry,  and 
the  people  who  work  for  and  with  it.  has 
been  hit  and  hit  hard.  Other  industries, 
suffering  comparable  damage  have  been 
well  nigh  demoralized,  but  not  the 
American  shoe  industry.  Instead,  to  its 
everlasting  credit,  it  has  declined  to 
throw  in  the  sponge,  or  to  plead  for  a 
retuin  to  Smoot-Hawley,  and  asks  only 
for  a  chance  to  try  to  more  vigorously 
compete. 

It  is  going  to  need  our  help  in  doing 
.so.  however,  and  has  asked  for  Federal 
assistance  of  a  new  .sort — one  that  does 
not  cost  anything.  The  National  Shoe 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  in  mak- 
ing its  decision  to  compete  rather  than 
retreat,  has  looked  at  the  success  that 
has  been  achieved,  in  an  experimental 
fashion,  toward  creating  international 
trade  understanding  and  cooperation 
through  voluntary  quota  agreements, 
such  as  those  now  in  effect  with  respect 
to  Japanese  imports  of  plywoods,  cotton 
textiles  and  a  few  other  products.  It 
sees.  here,  a  way  to  buy  time,  to  hold 
the  line,  until  the  day  when  this  or  fu- 
ture Congre.s.ses  can  effectively  deal  with 
the  ovci'all  import  problems  either  along 
the  lines  that  have  been  proposed,  or  in 
some  new  and  enlightened  fashion. 

It  is  asking  us.  therefore,  to  give  our 
immediate  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  such  legislation  as  S.  1735.  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  in  which  effort  a  number  of 
other  distinguished  Senators  have 
joined,  or  H.R.  7226,  as  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  or  H.R.  7537,  as  in- 
troduced by  myself  here  in  the  House, 
all  bearing  the  title  "Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1961." 

These  bills  would  add  the  prestige, 
power,  and  influence  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  President — working 
through  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Labor, 
and  Commerce — to  the  shoe  industry's 
own  efforts  to  work  out  voluntary  quota 
agreements  with  competing  industries  in 
other  nations.  The  bills — which  may 
well  need  perfecting — envision  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Tariff  Commission  into 
any  situation  wherein  wage  and  work- 
ing condition  differentials  between  for- 
eign and  U.S.  producers  create  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  in  favor  cf 
the  foreign  producers,  followed  by 
a  determination  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  to  whether  or  not  such  an 
unfair  advantage  exists  to  the  injui-y 
of  the  whole  or  a  i>art  of  any  Ameri- 
can industry,  and.  if  it  so  finds,  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  that  he 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  co- 
of)erate  with  the  affected  industry  in 
negotiating  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  foreign  country  involved  where- 
under  the  share  of  our  domestic  market 
then  enjoyed  by  those  foreign  producers 
is  voluntarily  fixed  as  a  temporary 
quota.  The  emphasis  is,  thus,  on  volun- 
tary reciprocity — on  recognition  of  the 
need  to  promote  an  era  of  orderly 
rather  than  disruptive  competition 
throughout  the  free  world — on  a  cooper- 
ative sharing  of  the  advantages  of  free- 
dom, even  as  our  President  now  strives 
to  promote  the  idea  of  a  sharing  of  re- 


sponsibility for  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  who  have 
made  this  suggestion  can  know  how  well 
or  how  poorly  it  may  work,  but  all  of 
us  believe  it  is  worthy  of  trying  It 
would  at  the  least  give  this  Nation,  which 
has  for  so  long  and  with  so  little  com- 
plaint shouldered  the  heaviest  burden  in 
the  battle  against  a  common  enemy,  the 
neces.sary  breathing  time  within  which 
to  put  our  own  house  in  better  order, 
to  nurture  and  strengthen  our  own 
economy  once  again,  and  to  work 
through  such  new  forums  as  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD — toward  our  goal 
of  greater  international  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  O  Neills  bill — H.R.  7226 — and  my 
bill— H.R.  7537 — are  now  both  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
That  committee,  under  the  able  and  ef- 
fective leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  has  much  to 
do  and  little  time  left  this  year  within 
which  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  our  pro- 
posal is  a  relatively  simple  one,  costing 
nothing,  and.  at  least  in  my  humble 
judgment,  holds  forth  .such  promise  that 
I  hope  it  will  have  consideration  and 
favorable  action  before  we  adjourn. 
Finally,  in  order  that  all  Members  may 
have  full  information  concerning  our 
proposal.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  here  include  the  full  text  of  my  bill 
H.R.  7537: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1961". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  Over  Its  history  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment, the  United  States  has  attained  a 
wage  level,  working  conditions,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unparalleled  by  any  other  na- 
tion. Since  World  War  IT.  the  United  States 
has  sent  abroad  its  technical  knowledge  and 
innovations  and  Its  dollars  to  help  other 
nations  grow  and  mature  Industrially. 
Working  standards  and  wages  in  other 
countries,  however,  generally  remain  below 
our  own.  Many  of  these  nations  are  now 
shipping  goods  to  our  country  in  Increasing 
quantities.  The  landed  wholesale  prices  of 
these  goods  are  below  our  own,  and.  In  some 
c.ises.  below  our  own  production  costs.  Cer- 
tain United  States  Industries,  especially 
those  where  labor  costs  contribute  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  total  production  costs 
have  been  Injured  or  threatened  by  such 
competition.  The  following  procedures  are 
established  to  provide  relief  for  such  United 
States  Industries. 

PROCEDUHES 

Sec  3.  (a)  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
upon  application  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  representatives 
of  any  domestic  industry,  or  employee  or- 
ganization in  a  domestic  industry,  or  of  any 
interested  party,  or  upon  its  own  motion, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  an  In- 
vestigation of  any  situation  of  which  it  Is 
alleged  that  a  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  production  in  an  in- 
dustry Is  due  to  foreign  wages  and  working 
conditions  significantly  lower  than  United 
States  standards,  and  which  gives  foreign 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  articles  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  United  States 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  such  articles 
in  the  domestic  market. 
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(b)  In  making  any  investigation  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article  or 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, consider  (among  other  factors)  a 
comparison  of  selling  prices,  wages  and  all 
other  forms  of  reimbursement  for  work  per- 
formed, labor  productivity,  production  costs 
and  the  components  thereof,  levels  of  auto- 
mation, working  cuiidltlons,  legislation  or 
regulations  pertaining  to  working  conditions, 
and  living  standards  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  or  countries  of  origin 
of  the  Imported  article  or  articles  under 
Investigation. 

(C)  The  Tarlif  Commission  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  relevant  trade 
and  International  factors  in  all  cases  In 
■which  It  deems  such  information  necessary  to 
the  Investieatory  process  under  this  Act. 
The  Tar;:T  C  r.irnisslon  may  in  addition  re- 
quest the  a.d  and  views  of  any  other  ap- 
propriate agency  or  agencies. 

(di  Should  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  find, 
after  u:ivestigation.  that  imports  of  articles 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  or  countries 
under  waives  or  working  conditions  signif- 
icantly below  United  States  standards  are 
being  sold  in  substantial  and  Increasing 
quantities  In  the  domestic  market,  and  fur- 
ther find  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  or 
may  be  to  injure  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  American  Industry  by: 

(li  decreasing  the  domestic  market  for 
United  States  producers  of  such  articles; 
and 

(2)  reducing  employment  of  United  States 
workers  producing  such  articles; 
It  shall  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
Instruct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate 
an  orderly  marketing  agreement  on  imports 
thereof  with  the  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries involved.  Such  orderly  marketing 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  foreign 
country  or  countries  shall  share  in  the 
growth  or  change  in  domestic  consumption 
of  the  article  or  articles  covered  by  the 
agreement  The  share  In  domestic  consump- 
tion of  any  article  to  be  enjoyed  In  any  one 
year  by  an  individual  negotiating  foreign 
country  under  an  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment shall  be  ft.xed  as  a  percentage  of  the  ex- 
pected total  domestic  consumption  of  such 
article  during  such  year.  The  percentage  so 
fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  average  percentage 
which  Imports  of  such  article  from  such 
country  during  the  last  three  full  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  orderly 
marketing  agreement  is  entered  Into  were  of 
the  total  domestic  consumption  of  such 
article  during  such  years.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  total  domestic  consumption  of 
any  article  during  any  calendar  year  is  the 
total  of  the  domestic  production  of  such 
article  plus  the  Imports  of  such  article 
minus  the  total  of  the  exports  and  reexports 
of  such  article. 

(e)  The  Tariff  Conunlssion  shall  deter- 
mine and  publish  each  year  tlie  quantity 
of  articles  comprising  the  share  of  each  for- 
eign country  In  the  expec^ed  total  domes- 
tic consumption  of  any  article  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  under  an  orderly  marketing 
agreement.  Such  determination  and  pub- 
lication shall  be  made,  for  the  first  year  for 
which  an  orderly  marketing  agreement  is  In 
effect,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
agreement  is  entered  Into  but  not  later  than 
the  last  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
year,  and  shall  be  made,  for  each  subsequent 
year,  not  later  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  expected  total  domestic 
consumption  of  any  article  for  any  year 
Is  the  average  of  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption of  such  article  during  the  three 
full  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  makes  its  de- 
termination and  publication. 


( f )  At  any  time  after  the  flrst  three  years 
of  operation  under  an  orderly  marketing 
agreement,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  con- 
duct an  investigation,  hold  hearings,  and 
recommend  to  the  President  a  revision  of 
such  agreement.  If  it  is  alleged  to  be  im- 
posing a  hardship  on  consumers.  If,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  rec- 
ommendation for  revision  in  an  ordprly 
marketing  agreement  should  be  made,  such 
recommendation  shall  In  no  case  exceed  an 
Increase  or  decrease  of  20  i>er  centum  In 
any  foreign  country's  share  of  the  domestic 
consumption  of  any  article  covered  by  such 
agreement.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  investigation  demonstrates 
that  the  findings  described  In  subsection 
(d)  no  longer  apply  or  are  likely  to  apply  to 
Imports  of  articles  from  the  foreign  country 
or  countries  participating  in  an  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement,  the  Commission  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  such  agree- 
ment be  terminated. 

(g)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  on  each  request,  reso- 
lution, or  application  under  subsection  (a) 
with  dispatch  and  in  no  event  more  than 
six  months  after  such  request,  resolution,  or 
application  Is  received  by  it. 

(h)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  reenactment  of 
this  Act,  promulgate  procedural  regulations 
to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  It  hereunder. 


PRIZE-WINNING  SPEECH  BY 
DONALD  B.  YOUNG 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Peterson!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  this  membership  the 
prize-winning  speech  of  one  of  my  junior 
constituents.  Donald  B.  Young,  a  jtmior 
at  Carbon  High  School  at  Price,  Utah. 
Don  placed  first  in  the  "I  Si>eak  for  Dcr 
mocracy"  contest  and  I  think  you  will 
find  his  viewpoint  refreshing  as  well  as 
heartwarming.  So  long  as  our  youth  be- 
lieves that  our  way  of  life  is  worth  de- 
fending I  am  convinced  that  communism 
will  suffer  absolute  and  decisive  defeat. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Speak  for  Demochact 
(By  Donald  Bradley  Young) 

I  am  a  boy  in  a  country  of  millions  of 
free  people.  One  in  millions  in  the  free 
wor'.d,  who  Is  speaking  for  democracy. 

How  do  I  .<:peak  for  democracy?  I  speak 
It  every  day.  I  speak  It  every  morning  when 
I  awake  and  democracy's  free  early  morning 
air  fills  my  lungs  as  I  walk  to  school.  I 
speak  It  every  time  I  enter  my  church  and 
worship  the  w.-.y  I  want.  I  speak  it  when 
I  express  my  feelings  about  our  Government. 
And  most  of  all  when  I  live  the  way  I  do. 
I  have  food,  I  have  clothes  to  wear,  and  I 
have  friends  to  talk  with  and  all  the  neces- 
sities we  take  for  granted. 

Democracy  Is  the  simple  life.  It  Is  the  little 
things.  Its  laughter.  It's  enjoyment,  and 
Jtist  living  your  own  Individual  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  democracy  as  the  only 
life  for  me  and  I  feel  so  strongly  about  it. 
I  think  that  everyone  should  share  In  this 
privilege. 

You  can't  always  see  democracy,  but  you 
can  leel  It.    Tou  can  feel  It  as  you  shake  a 


friend's  hand,  the  strong  grip  that  gives  you 
that  safe  and  assuring  feeling.  You  can  feel 
it  as  a  child  feels  It — safety  and  security. 
You  feel  it  ever  so  strongly  when  given  a 
friendly  smUe,  word,  or  reassuring  glance. 

I  don't  say  that  democracy  Is  the  only 
way  to  have  friends  and  love,  but  It  seems 
that  democracy  offers  so  much  better  and 
so  much  greater  opportunities  for  these 
things,  that  the  thought  brings  a  deep  warm 
feeling  when  you  have  It. 

One  In  thousands  speaking  for  millions. 
Ye.s.  I  speak  for  everyone  who  has  that  warm 
deep  feeling  of  safety  and  security  that  de- 
mtKracy  p>06sesses. 

Im  speaking  for  myself  and  everyone  in 
this  world  that  looks  for  the  simple  life;  I'm 
speaking  for  the  one  who  likes  that  warm 
smUe.  that  cheerful  laughter  and  that  gleam 
of  security  In  a  child's  eyes. 

I'm  also  speaking  for  someone  else,  speak- 
ing most  of  all  for  that  person  who  doesn't 
have  It.  I'm  speaking  for  the  person  who 
wanU  it  and  Is  fighting  for  It.  If  there  Is 
any  great  cause  to  pive  one's  life  for.  it 
would  be  for  democracy — a  symbol  of  life, 
a  s\-mbol  of  God.  and  a  symbol  of  oneness. 
TTils  Is  democracy  In  its  greatest  fulfillment. 

•If  a  thing  Is  old.  It  Is  a  slu^n  that  It  was 
fit  to  live.  Old  families,  old  customs,  old 
styles,  survive  because  they  are  fit  to  sur- 
vive. The  guarantee  of  continuity  Is  quality. 
Old-fashioued  hospitality.  old-fashioned 
politeness,  old-fashioned  honor  In  trans- 
action and  work  have  qualities  of  survival." 
The  meaning  of  this  quotation  by  Capt. 
Edward  V.  Rlckenbacker  can  very  well  fit 
democracy;  If  It  is  old  It  has  survived  be- 
cause It  was  fit  to  survive.  If  there  U  any 
one  thing  fit  to  live  and  last.  It  would  be 
democracy.  It  was  In  the  minds  of  the  first 
civilized  man  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  old 
yet  new.  It  was  the  way  of  life  for  the 
Athens  citizen  and  It  should  be  the  way  of 
life   of  every   person   In  the  world  today. 

God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love 
it.  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  de- 
fend It. — Daniel  Webster. 

Democracy  is  worth  defending  and  worth 
sharing  with  everyone. 

Yes,  If  there  Is  anything  God  would  look 
upon  with  Joy  and  favor.  It  would  be  a  free 
people,  a  free  nation,  and  a  free  world. 
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IMPACT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  ACT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monacan)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Donable  Property  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  Federal  surplus  proper- 
ty program. 

In  this  connection,  the  comments  made 
by  the  Honorable  William  J.  Sanders, 
commissioner  of  education  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  concerning  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  Surplus  Property  Act  on  edu- 
cation in  Connecticut  are  worthy  of  note. 

Commissioner  Sanders  strongly  sup- 
ports this  program  and  graphically  out- 
lines the  manner  in  which  it  has  aided 
education  in  the  New  England  area. 

I  append  to  my  remarks  a  letter  by 
Commissioner   Sanders    embodying   the 


statements  which  he  made  concerning 
this  important  Federal  program: 

State  of  CoNNEcnctrr. 

Board  of  Education, 
Hartford.  Conn..  June  6,  1961. 
Mr   E.  G.  Brvdley. 

Regional  Representative,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradley:  I  am  glad  to  confirm  In 
writing  the  remarks  I  made  on  May  9,  at  the 
meeting  of  State  supervisors  of  the  Federal 
surplus  prop>erty  for  the  Northeastern  States. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  surplus 
property  has  had  a  more  effective  Impact 
upon  the  Improvement  of  Instruction  In  the 
schools  of  this  area  than  any  other  Federal 
program  Including  title  in  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Vocational 
education  and  Industrial  arts  programs  have 
profited  dramatically  from  the  machine  tools 
and  small  tools  available  as  well  as  from 
material  (such  as  steel  In  various  forms) 
made  available  for  processing.  Science  pro- 
grams In  many  schools  under  my  supervision 
were  redirected  toward  electronics  because  of 
the  excellent  equipment  available.  I  attrib- 
ute the  reorganization  that  took  place  In 
many  high  school  programs  before  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  to  the  equip- 
ment made  available  through  this  program. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  surplus 
program  over  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  other  federally  supported  edu- 
cational programs  is  that  It  has  a  minimum 
of  Federal  control.  It  has  made  equipment 
and  supplies  available  without  restricting 
the  manner  of  their  use,  leaving  this  up  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  individual  school 
systems.  It  Is  expected,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  In  Federal 
supf>ort  of  education.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  outstanding  contribution  made  to  the 
schools  In  the  time  of  their  greatest  need, 
which  began  with  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
by  this  surplus  property  program,  will  not  be 
underestimated  or  minimized. 
Sincerely  yoiars, 

WnxiAM  J.  Sanders. 
Comrnii'^tovrr  of  Education. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unaniiTious  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  AspiNALL  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  official  business, 
United  Nations  Committee,  New  York. 

To  Mr.  Carey  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuLTERi  for  Wednesday,  June  14.  1961, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    OHDLiv^    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  permi.«;sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  enteied,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill  '  for  30  minutes  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sikes  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATit,  on  tomorrow,  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei-mission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Dacue. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Hiestand. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Merrow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LIBONATI)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BlLLii  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker^  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  162  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
knovm  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matter  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  certain 
areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
in  the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvu"e. 

S.  553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga  G. 
Coutsoublnas  and  SpjTldon  G.  Coutsoubinas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  811.  An  act  to  establish  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency  Water  Resources  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


biij:.s  and  joint  resolution 
presented  to  the  president 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  13.  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  1293.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Djura 
Zalenbaba: 

H.R.  1360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop: 

H  R.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin  Dauphlnals; 

H.R.  1508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs: 

H.R.  1523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
nilera  Marek; 

HR.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sato  Yasuda: 

H  R.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock; 

HR.1621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Krlstina  Voydanoff; 

H.R.  1622  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  Berberlan: 

H  R.  1871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ja 
Lee: 

H  R.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otis  Sotiropoulos: 

H.R.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa: 

H  R  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlGregorio  Bruno: 

H.R  2116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera; 

HR.2141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

HR.2158  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 


H.R.  3489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec; 

H.R.  3846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Louis  Benedetti.  retired: 

HR.  3850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson: 

H.R.  4217  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang: 

H.R.  4219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  William  M.  Farmer: 

HR.  4282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Casimir 
Lazarz: 

H.R  4713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWltt;    and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  15,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  inile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  obligations,  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1025  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  chapter  147  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dispjose 
of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated  sale  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  planning  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  civilian  and  military 
personnel  utilization  In  district  offices  and  of 
certain  military  pay  functions,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Treasury  Department,  June  1960:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1028  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing.  Treasury  Department, 
for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  April  30. 
1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  relative  to  the  application  for  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  the  small  project 
loan  for  the  Haights  Creek  Irrigation  Co..  of 
Kaysvllle,  Utah,  pursuant  to  the  SmaU  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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1031.  A  letter  from  th«  Acting  Secretar,- 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  •  draft  of  a 
proposal  blU  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  aec- 
tlon  9(d)  ( 1 )  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187;  U.S  C.  485>.  to  make 
additional  provision  for  Irrigation  block*, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Offlce,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1033  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  -.rarismittlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU 
enU-.led  .^  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C. 
Beryy  and  others";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1034  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ung  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  authorize  reimbursement  to  owners 
and  tenants  of  certain  lands  or  Interests 
therein  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
certain  moving  expenses  and  losses  and 
damages,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
C'jnim.itee  on  Public  Works. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  4.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration on  a  letter  report  on  Marsh  and 
Kellogg  Creeks.  Conua  Costa  County.  Calif., 
req-.iested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  31.  1957,  and  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  July  3,  1958;  to 
the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 


5J4 1        Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  535.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Conrunlttee  on  the 
J\uliciary.  H  R.  1960.  A  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  536 ».  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
€tate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
priority  and  nondlschargeablUty  of  taxes  In 
bankruptcy;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
537 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  707.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide transportation  on  Canadian  vessels  be- 
tween ports  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  be- 
tween Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  points  In 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  between  Hyder. 
Alaska,  and  other  points  In  the  United  States 
outside  Alaska,  either  directly  or  via  a  for- 
eign port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  538). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1962.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  539). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  deliverpci  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reft^rence  to  tl.e  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr  H.\RDY:  Ci  ninii:tee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S  1342  All  act  to  provide  that  par- 
ticipation by  menioers  of  the  National  Guard 
In  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  .shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section  503 
Of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
627).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3227.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1732(b) 
Of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  business  rec- 
ords held  in  a  custodial  or  flduciary  capacity 
»nd  the  Introduction  of  the  same  in  evi- 
dence; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  531). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  L.ANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Jou.t  Resolution  435.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  532).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Kir.  SH RIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hi'use  Joint  Resolution  436.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  recognition  of  the 
centennial  of  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
633  '  .      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7358  A  bill  to  amend  section 
4126  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  compensation  to  prison  Inmates 
for  injuries  Incurred  in  the  course  of  em- 
plovtnent;    without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XKI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
n  R.  1290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Morris;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  528). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  John 
Large;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  529). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
St.  Onge;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  530). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  7640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  program  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  equalization  grants,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
ployers In  a  State  which  docs  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
pensation to  workers  undergoing  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
credits  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 


not  meet  such  requirement,  to  increase  the 
wage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax, 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax,  to  establish  a  Federal  addi- 
tional compensation  and  equalization  ac- 
count In  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HR.  7641.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HR.  7642.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR: 
H.R  7643.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND; 
HR.  7644.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal   as- 
sistance  to  Guam  and  American   Samoa  In 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  KYL: 
H.R  7645.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trvist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr  AYRES: 
H  R.  7646    A  bill  to  provide  veterans  mort- 
gage protection  life  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  BAKER: 
H  R  7647    A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
peacetime  veterans  a  presumption  of  service 
connection    of    chronic    diseases    becoming 
manifest    to    a    10-percent    degree    of    dis- 
ability within  1   year  from  separation   from 
the  service;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H  R  7648.  A    bill    to    reinsUte    the    World 
War  II  veterans  education  program,  and  to 
permit  World  War  II  veterans  to  obtain  edu- 
cational benefits  thereunder;    to  provide  an 
Sddltlonal  period  during  which  Korean  con- 
Ict  veterans  may  initiate  and  pursue  pro- 
grams of  education;  and  for  other  purjxjses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HENDERSON: 
H  R   7649.   A    bill    to    provide    for    research 
and  technical  assistance  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  salt-marsh  and  other  pest  mosquitoes 
of  public  health   Importance   and   mosquito 
vectors  of  human  disease;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H  R.  7650.  A  bill    to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  maintain  Banks  Lake 
Reservoir,    Columbia    Basin    project.    Wash- 
ington,   at   a   constant    level   for    recreation 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
HR  7651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  accrued  portion  of  incentive 
pay  to  certain  aeronautically  rated  or  desig- 
nated oflQcers  who  have  been  eligible  to  such 
pay  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  10  years  and 
who  subsequently  are  removed  from  the 
status  to  such  eligibility  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  determination  has  been  made  that  the 
requirement  for  them  In  this  capacity  is  no 
longer  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mrs.  MAY; 

H  R.  7652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  maintain  Banks  Lake 
Reservoir.  Columbia  Basin  project,  Washing- 
ton, at  a  constant  level  for  recreation  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H  R.  7653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
counties,  cities,  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.7654.  A    bill    to   provide  for   t.irlff  im- 
port   quotas   on    sheep,    lambs,   mutton   and 
lamb;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   TEAOUE  of  Texas- 

H  R  7655    A  bill  to  provide  veterans  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   VINSON: 

H  R  7656  A  bill  to  amend  section  815 
(art  16)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  R  7657  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
stattitory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  WATTS: 

H  R  7658  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
In  reservoir  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HR  7659.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170(b) 
(1)    of   the   Intern.ll   Revenue   Code;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wa>-s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R  7660  A  bill  to  permit  the  burial  In 
national  cemeteries  of  mothers  of  deceased 
servicemen  or  veterans  who  died  leaving  no 
spouse  or  minor  child  entitled  to  be  burled 
In  a  national  cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 

HR  7661.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with 


respect  to  which  tiie  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of   the  consumer;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H  R  7662.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  trust  with  only  one  individual  as  a  current 
income  beneficiary  to  be  1  of  the  10  share- 
holders specified  In  said  section;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    KASTENMEIER: 

H  R  7663  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  January  5.  1905.  incorporating  the 
American  National  Red  Croes,  so  as  to  In- 
clude among  the  purposes  of  such  corpora- 
tion the  c<^tablishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    McDOWKLL: 

H.R.  7664  A  blU  to  establish  the  Franklin 
Delano  Rooeevelt  Memorial  National  Park; 
to  the  Cr>mmttiee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    McFALL: 

H.R.  7665  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melonos  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Stanislaus 
River.  Calif.,  and  for  other  ptirposrs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H  R  7666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17(a)  of 
the  Revi.scd  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  pertalnlnt;  to  the  salary  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    STAGGERS: 

H.R.  76C7.  A  bill  to  require  the  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  certain  Information  In 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  house- 
hold appliances  In  commerce,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H  Res  344.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ROBISON: 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intioduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H.R  7668.  A  bill    to    authorize   the    inter- 
ment of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Campbell  in  the  Long 
Island  National  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HR.76e9  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
ment of  Mrs  Helen  C.  Wehner  In  the  Long 
Island  National  Cemetery:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CAREY: 
H.R  7670  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommj 
Wen-Hslng  Tang;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    CHURCH: 
H  R    7671.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loxianna 
L.  Leis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  7672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkoloas 
Zannos   Laklos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
H  R  7673    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maureen  Selina  Alfonso;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H  R  7674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Titng  I.u;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HR.  7675.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Stanls- 
law    Bukowskl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LANE: 
H.R  7676.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.   Ross,  Jr  ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

181.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  M.  Henderson,  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  relative 
to  a  redress  of  grievance,  and  relating  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
anteeing a  republican  form  of  government 
to  every  State  in  the  Union,  which  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTEM  SIGNS    OF    REMARKS 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Ahrjlani  .'  Mu!tc  r.  of 
New  York  Before  the  House  Post  Ot- 
hce  and  Civil  Service  Cnmmitttc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON    ABRAHAM  J    MLLTFR 


LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1042  and  H.R.  1033  on  June 
13,  1961; 

Statement  or  Hon    Abraham  J.  Multer,  ot 

New  York,  Before  the  House  Post  Office 

AND  Civil  Seuvzci  Committee  in  Support 

OF  HH.  1042  AND  H.R.  1033,  June  13,  1961 

Mr.   McxTER.  Mr.  Chairman,   allow   me   to 

express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 

to  appear  before  the  committee  to  explain 

the  purpose  of  my  bill,  H.R.  1042. 


If  tins  legislation  is  enacted  it  will  expunge 
irom  our  law  one  of  the  harshest  and  most 
\:nfslr  pieces  of  legislation  In  our  history. 
It  would  repeal  Public  Law  769  of  the  83d 
Congress  In  Its  entirety.  This  law— the  so- 
called  Hiss  Act — prohibits  the  payment  of 
annuities  or  retired  psy  to  retired  civilian  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  retired  military  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  are  or  who  ever  have  been 
convicted  of  certain  criminal  offenses  or  who 
commit  certain  acts  In  the  future. 

The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Hiss  Act 
are  so  harsh  as  to  border  on  tlie  unconstitu- 
tional. This  committee  has  received  reports 
from  the  administration  which  indicate  the 
numbers  of  persons  presently  being  denied 
their  annuities  or  retirement  benefits  as  a 
result  of  this  law.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
not  only  Ig  repeal  the  simplest  way  to  deal 
with  what  promises  to  develop  Into  a  very 
complicated  problem,  but  that  It  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective  and  cheapest  way. 
If  allowed  to  stand  it  will  eventually  be  the 
subject  of  endless  litigation  with  the  prob- 
able result  that  Its  provisions  will  be  chipped 
away  by  the  courts  until  no  law  remains.  In 
this  process  those  bringing  the  suits  and  the 
Government  will  expend  great  sums  which 
would  be  saved  IX  the  law  is  repealed. 


Tills  law  was  passed  during  what  might 
be  termed  the  witchcraft  era  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  motives  of  those  who  sponsored  the 
legislation  are  not  under  attack  here:  I  am 
sure  they  were  of  the  highest.  The  bill, 
however,  passed  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives without  debate  and  went  unchal- 
lenged— despite  tlie  warnings  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  Its  language  was  so 
vague  and  general  that  Inequities  and  hard- 
ships were  bound  to  result. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  result  was  the 
number  of  cases  where  the  Government  had 
on  Us  payroll  persons  whose  convictions 
were  known  by  the  Government  when  It 
hired  them.  They  had  been  convicted  and 
punished  for  offenses  which  did  not  make 
them  Ineligible  for  public  serA'lce.  They 
were  not  only  allowed  to  work  for  years  but 
In  many  cases  required  to  contribute  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  Others  made 
such  contributions  voluntarily,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  entitled  to 
pension  benefits  when  they  retired.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  however,  they  and 
their  families  were  suddenly  denied  these 
benefits  and  the  years  of  contributions 
vanished  Into  thin  air. 

This,  I  submit,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  American  concept  of  Justice  and 
f  airplay. 
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About  one-third  of  the  crimes  for  which 
n  person  can  lose  his  retirement  rights  are 
misdemeanors  As  a  result  we  have  had  the 
case  where  one  employee  lost  an  annuity 
valued  at  over  $49,000  for  a  conviction  in 
which  the  court  saw  fit  not  to  impose  any 
ane  or  imprisonment.  Another  case  Involved 
a  person  who  in  his  youth  stole  a  ham  from 
the  Army  Many,  many  years  later  a  very 
valuable  property — his  right  to  retirement 
pay — was  lost  because  of  that  minor  offense. 

In  view  of  the  abuse  which  this  law  leads 
to  and  its  doubtful  constitutionality,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  report  favorably  on  H.R. 
1042  so  that  this  misUke  can  be  rectified. 

If  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  go  that 
far.  then  the  Congress  must  at  least  modify 
the  law  so  that  the  inequities  referred  to 
are  removed. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  I  would  sup- 
port and  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  1033  which  I  introduced  on  January  3. 
1961.  or  H  R  6141.  introduced  by  this  com- 
mittees distinguished  chairman  on  April 
10.  1961  These  two  bills  are  identical  and 
would  accomplish  necessary  revisions  which 
will  at  least  do  part  of  the  job.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  repeal  this  act  in  every  Con- 
gress smce  the  84th  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  this  committee  for  proceeding 
with  these  hearings,  which  I  trust  will  result 
10   favorable   action    bv    th^    Congress. 

i  Thank  you 


General    Walker     R.b    ked 

F  >:  IKN.-^IO.N   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIEST.^ND 

j  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  W^  dnesday.  June  14.  1961 

M:  ?IIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote 
fio.M;  a:i  editorial  from  the  June  13  issue 
o:  rt.t-  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edwui  A.  Walker  has  been 
admonished  officially  for  "  takinr,  injudi- 
cious actions  and  for  makinp  derogatory 
public  statements  about  prominent 
Americans." 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  strange 
business  is  that  the  Army's  investigation 
started  after  it  was  alleged  that  the  gen- 
eral was  spreading  the  propaganda  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Except  for  this  ac- 
r .;  a:  :(<r.  a  gallant  officer  with  more  than 
30  yvj.1^  of  imblemished  service,  includ- 
ing frontline  duty  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  would  never  have  been  bothered. 
As  it  IS,  he  has  been  denied  promotion 
to  command  of  the  VIII  Corps  at  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  and  he  has  been  publicly 
humiliated. 

The  whole  affair  strikes  us  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  administration  rather 
than  to  the  general.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  spoke  many 
months  ago  to  a  small  audience  in  un- 
flattering terms  about  a  few  prominent 
Democrats.  The  remarks  were  trivial 
and  had  long  been  forgotten  when  the 
recent  Birch  Society  furor  led  .someone  to 
dredge  them  up. 

President  Kennedy,  himself,  felt  called 
upon  to  order  a  formal  investigation,  as 
if  General  Walker  had  been  guilty  of  a 
serious  offense.  In  fact  the  general  de- 
served high  praise  for  instituting  in  his 
command  a  program  of  education  in  the 
evils  and  menace  of  communism.  His 
purpose  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the   di.sgraceful   behavior   of    American 


prisoners  taken  in  Korea.  He  wished 
American  .soldiers  to  know  why  they  had 
been  drafted,  why  they  were  stationed 
in  Europe,  and  what  would  be  lost  if 
the  Communists  were  allowed  to  extend 
their  empire. 

This  was  what  he  called  his  problue 
teaching.  It  was  a  good  and  useful  pur- 
pose he  served  and  he  should  have  been 
praised  for  it  rather  than  admonished. 


Aid    to    Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    E.VIILIO  Q.  DADOARK) 

i.F    CONNECTKU; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
league who  is  on  the  Committee  on  Mu- 
cation  and  Labor  has  analyzed  closely 
the  impact  of  the  propo.sed  legislation 
on  .school  aid  as  it  will  affect  our  State 
of  Connecticut.  The  question  is  one  of 
the  formula  selected  for  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  various  States. 

I  have  been  making  a  .serious  study  of 
the  proposiils  to  solve  our  educational 
problems  and  have  looked  carefully  at 
the  opinions  which  have  reached  me 
from  Connecticut.  I  believe  Congress- 
man GiAiMo  has  performed  a  notable 
.service  in  providing  this  information 
and  his  thoughtful  and  considered  com- 
ments on  two  matters  that  trouble  him 
about  the  legislation. 

This  material  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance that  I  have  secured  his  permis- 
sion to  have  it  reprinted  so  that  it  may 
be  studied  carefully  by  tho.se  seeking  to 
prepare  them.selves  on  this  bill.  I  offer 
hi.s  letter  and  supporting  tables  for  the 

Record: 

Jlne  12.  1961 
Hon.  Emilio  Q    Daddario. 
Hou.-ie  of  Reprpsentatives. 
NeiP  HoH.-if  Office  Building. 
W(ts)iingtoti.  D.C. 

Deak  Colleague;  Within  the  next  2  weeks 
it  is  expected  that  the  House  wUl  debate  H.R. 
7300.  the  education  bill.  I  look  forward  to 
this  discussion  because  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  more  Important  task  facing  this  Congress 
than  that  of  securing  for  our  youth  and 
future  generations  the  finest  education  which 
our  Nations  acknowledged  wealth  can  sup- 
ply. To  accomplish  this  goal.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  consistently  supported  legislation 
which  would  make  financial  assistance  from 
our  National  Government  available  to  the 
country's  schools.  Because  education  forms 
the  bedrock  of  our  national  defen.se  and  wel- 
fare, I  will  continue  to  favor  such  legislation. 
I  hope  that  In  this  regard  you  agree  with  my 
position. 

However,  after  studying  H  R  7300  I  am 
sure  you  share  some  of  my  misgivings  with 
the  method  selected  for  allocating  Federal 
funds  to  the  various  States.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  school  systems  that  have  been  under 
the  greatest  pressure  from  population  change 
and  growth,  and  the  school  districts  whose 
problems  dramatized,  at  a  very  early  stage, 
the  great  need  for  Federal  assistance  are  the 
very  same  school  system.s  due  to  receive  the 
lea'-t  amount  of  assistance  under  the  bill 
pnssed  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Education  and  I.abor  Commit- 
tee I  have  reference  to  the  schools  in  our 
fast    growing  urban -suburban  areas;    In  the 


highly  industrialized,  highly   urbanized  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  all<icatlon 
formula  now  proposed  In  H  R  7300  for  two 
major  reasons: 

1  I  do  not  believe  the  proposed  formula 
truly  reflects  need  Tlie  so-called  equali- 
zation plan  contained  In  H.R  7300  gives  far 
too  much  weight  to  the  hardships  created 
by  sparslty  of  population  and  Industry  and 
far  too  little  consideration  for  the, problems 
created  by  density  of  population  and  high 
mobility  of  urban-suburban  families.  The 
speed  with  which  our  urban  areas  have 
grown  has  nearly  neutralized  the  relative 
per  capita  income  wealth  of  these  areas 
When  a  sudden  flood  or  similar  disaster  hlt-s 
an  area,  we  otter  assistance  whether  It  is  tt 
rich  or  po<jr  community.  It  is  nny  conten- 
tion that  the  sudden  growth  and  change  In 
the  complexion  of  our  urban  area  popula- 
tions has  hit  many  regions  of  our  country 
with  the  force  and  the  suddenness  ol  a 
tornado  and  has  Uixed  to  the  limit  their 
resources  for  maintaining  a  good  school 
system. 

E\ery  day  the  United  States  becomes  mure 
urban,  less  rural.  Only  a  half  century  ago 
a  maJorit>  of  American  families  still  lived 
on  farms  or  In  rural  areas.  Today,  four- 
fifths  of  all  American  families  live  In  cltle> 
or  in  the  suburbs  which  surround  them.  By 
1975.  only  15  years  away,  our  explosive  p>op- 
ul-''tlon  will  sweep  55  million  additional  peo- 
ple Into  metropolitan  areas  and  50  million 
Into  existing  or  newly  created  suburbs. 

The  enclosed  table  1  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  metropolitan  areas  outside  each  of 
the  20  largest  cities  have  grown  In  compari- 
son with  the  central  city  Itself  during  the 
past  decade  From  1950  to  1960.  12  of  the 
20  cities  decreased  In  jaopulation,  but  every 
metropMJlitan  area  increa.sed  In  population 
tremendously  Comparing  1960  with  1950. 
the  20  biggest  cities  as  a  total  grew  3.3  per- 
cent In  population;  but  the  20  related 
metropolitan  areas  outside  the  central  cities 
grew  55  9  p>ercp!it.  The  Nation's  population 
as  a  whole  grew  only  18  5  percent. 

Suburban  towns  bordering  on  major  cities 
need  stiddenly  to  supply  all  the  facilities 
that  the  cities  developed  gradually  over 
miny  years  The  requirements  of  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  families  for  schools, 
roads,  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  and  pro- 
tection Is  forcing  suburban  finances  to  their 
limit.  As  you  know,  suburban  schools  In 
many  areas  are  now  overcrowded:  double 
shifts  are  common:  and  programs  for  the  ex- 
ceptional and  the  handicapped  are  lacking 
In  our  own  State  of  Connecticut  last  year 
more  than  29.000  students  were  attending 
school  on  a  reduced-time  basis. 

In  the  central  cities,  schools  are  often  an- 
tiquated and  lacking  in  proper  play  space 
and  athletic  facilities  Because  of  Inade- 
quate physical  plants,  they  are  unable  to 
provide  a  balanced  and  complete  educational 
program.  Furthermore,  the  central  cities' 
problems  have  been  accentuated  by  a  di- 
minishing tax  base  as  families  move  to  sub- 
urbia and  as  school  age  pfjpulatlon  Increases 
relative  to  the  adult  population  In  these 
cities.  As  shown  in  table  2  enclosed,  the 
20  largest  cities  have  gained  substantially 
In  school  enrollment  at  a  time  when  for 
many  of  them  population  has  been  static  or 
declining.  In  nine  cities,  total  population 
has  decreased  and  school  enrollment  has 
risen.  In  three  cities,  total  population  has 
decreased,  and  school  enrollment  has  also 
decreased,  but  by  a  smaller  percent.  In 
seven  cities,  both  population  and  school  en- 
rollment have  Increased,  but  the  Increase 
Is  much  greater  for  school  enrollment.  In 
only  one  city  did  population  and  school  en- 
rollment rise  by  about  the  same  percent. 

In  the  20  largest  cities,  population  has 
risen  3  3  percent  in  the  past  10  years,  while 
school  enrollment  has  risen  22.4  percent, 
or  68   times  as  much.     In   the  Nation  as  a 
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whole,  enrollments  have  also  outstripped 
population  growth,  but  the  difference  is 
less  dramatic.  Total  population  Is  up  18.5 
percent,  total  school  enrollment  is  up  43  5 
percent,  or  about  2.4  times   as  much. 

Thus,  In  a  decade  when  the  largest  cities 
have  declUied  In  relative  population  growth 
and  economic  strength,  the  burden  of  school 
support  has  been  growing.  TTie  loss  of 
high-Income  families  to  tlie  suburbs  and 
the  Influx  of  low-Income  families  Into  the 
central  cities  have  created  school  problems 
of  crisis  proportions. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  many  other 
problems  peculiar  to  the  urban-suburban 
school,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  discrimi- 
nating against  the  urban  areas  of  our  coun- 
try to  benefit  areas  that  may  be  relatively 
poorer  in   terms  of  per  capita  Income  but, 


also,  are  sparsely  populated  and  without  the 
problems  facing  urban  areas. 

2.  My  second  objection  to  the  allocation 
formula  proposed  In  H.R.  7300  is  that  it  does 
not  sufficiently  recognize  the  value  of  the 
eqvialization  factor  already  built  into  our 
tax  structure.  By  denying  the  wealthier 
urban  States  equal  per  capita  assistance, 
this  formula  accentuates  the  steeply  graded 
progressive  features  of  our  tax  system  un- 
justifiably. 

Shortcomings  In  our  educational  system 
are  foiuid  throughout  the  Nation;  inade- 
quacies do  not  exist  in  one  region  alone. 
Every  one  of  the  50  States  is  hard  pressed 
to  keep  its  schools  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding an  atomic  age  education.  That  this 
Is  a  national  problem  and  that  all  States 
require  help  has  always  been  implied  in  gen- 


eral education  legislation  before  the  House, 
but  now  It  is  denied  In  tiie  allocaUon  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7300.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  differences  between  the  States  regarding 
genuine  need  for  assistance  are  amply  taken 
Into  account  through  our  progressive  tax 
structure,  and  recognition  of  Uiis  fact  should 
be  made  in  the  education  bUl. 

When  H  R.  7300  comes  before  the  House. 
I  shall  attempt  to  amend  the  allocation  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  so  that  It  more  closely 
conforms  with  the  views  expressed  above. 
I  hope  you  will  join  with  me.  IVsarnestly 
solicit  your  comments,  your  counsel,  and 
your  support  on  the  floor. 

Best  wishes. 

SUicercly  yours. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Taiu.k   1. —  Trniih  in  population  in  20  largest  nlits  and  related  niclropoJUun  areas 


City 


(I) 


1. 

2. 
i. 
4. 

•,. 
«. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
li. 
15. 
». 
17. 
JH. 
W. 
20. 


NVw  York,  V.Y 

ChtcBiro.  111.. 

I-o*  ,\nB»-l.  ».  ColU 

MiiLiiliIiiliiii,  Pa 

T>.'(n)lt.  M1(h    

Haltimon'.  M<1    

Houston.  Tei „„ 

CU-veltuKl,  Ohio 

Wasljincton,  li.C 

St.  I»iil«.  \to     .    

Kan  Kninrispo,  CaUf... 

MilwHukrr.  Wis 

ISuston,  Miwss 

Dalla-i,  Tex 

N>w  Orl<^TW.  Till 

Pitt/tNirxh.  I'a 

t^aii  AnUHiMi.  'I'l-i 

San  l)U«o,  Calif- 

S«>nttV,  Wuli 

HnlTiilo,  .V.Y 


TouU 

I'.S.  toUil  '. 


Population  of  central  city 


1900 


(2) 


TRI.9M 
r>H\.  404 
479,01,', 
f«l2.  .MJ 
fi7n.  144 

;»;»».  (rM 
was.  -21U 

7ta.9.V. 
7.'Jt.  vrx> 

742,  KV, 
741.  3J4 
•■97,  197 
679, 6K4 

»:;7.  aa 

,'»>7.  7IH 

.',:;<.  221 
.V,7.  n»*7 
532,7.19 


19S0 


(3) 


891,9,S7 
62U.  9li2 
970.  i'a 

071,  fio,*; 

H49.  .VT8 
y49.  7(*» 

ftm,  i<'.3 
»i4.h(i« 
WI2. 17R 
KV>.  796 

77  s,  •as 

637.392 
KOI.  444 
4.'M.  4r.2 
.•i70.  ♦4.'; 

)s7r..  Me 

«».  442 

:n4.»<7 
4':7.  ."i^l 
Ma  132 


2K,(l!Ui,039  I      27,210,<SCI 


Ppropnt  of 

(4) 


-1.4 
-1.9 

+2i.ti 

-3  3 

-9.7 

-1.  I 

-1-57.4 

-4.2 

-4.8 

-12  .1 

-4  2 

-t-lfi.J 

-X3.0 

-+••«  4 

-Ho.o 

-10.7 

-f-43.9 

+71.4 

-i  19. 1 

-8.2 


Popiil-jtion  of  mptropolitnn  areaout)>i<k' 
the  i'«'nlral  city 


ISfiO 


(S) 


2.912.  M9 

•2.  fi7<i.  !UU 

4,  Jt'J.  U>1 

2,  .-MO.  SS.-i 

2. 092.  21f. 

7S7.  '.<!W 

»)4.93V« 

IrJU.  .M5 

1.2:<7.941 

1.310,077 

2.040..'«4 

4A2.9tW> 

1.S92,104 

403.917 

•»40.9.S.'i 

1.  Wll.  1(13 

M.4Xt 

VM.  7S7 

.IVl.  12C 

774.  I9K 


19.% 


(fi) 


1.Ma.9M 
i.  ssuarift 

Z  3»7. 553 

l.*iH9.443 

1.  l«fi.«2« 

4.Vi.  flOl 

210.  .'>» 

:.:*}.  7U3 
f-.i.9n 

H»i2.  492 

1.4rA41(t 

319.  .Vi6 

i.fiiiu.  r> 
;«)9.o:» 

114.960 
1.536.430 
UZ  «lh 
222.421 
37f..98I 
S09.098 


PiTtvnt  of 
cluu4:c 

m 


-^7S.O 
+71.5 

+77. » 
+4fi.3 

-f  7<».  .1 

+r2.9 

+44.8 
-K.7. 2 
+H7.0 
+.M  9 
+.•».» 
-H!  7 
+17.  G 
+3a7 

+ine.« 

+  17.2 

-(-8.1 

+  106.7 

+45.9 

+52.1 


+3.3  I      27,5J6,034  17,<'iH0,893 


+5&.9 


I 


I 


I 


I  V.ti.  total  iMHuilHtion.  A|>r.  I.  « iiF  1 79,323. 1 7.1  in  I960  aii<l  l.^L.t^.^.TyB  in  llt-W.  nn 
IncreuM^  ol  IK.o  {Kncrut  ui  lu  h-.j>,  n'i>wlo>i  m  "IMiU  CeiiMjf  uf  l'ui>ulalktii,"  I'C 
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.'^urres:  Fiiuil  pofuiUtinn  ficures  from  the  I'.S.  Kiirenii  of  thp  Ce.n.'ni.'^.  rcniral 
ritie.^  from  jirei*  rrle.ii.-*  'l;it<tl  IJec,  U,  1M«J,  eutiliod  '•Cili*.-  of  1UU,UIU  iuhat>iuiiit.«  or 
More.  April  1.  1900":  niftroiKiIitan  areiis  from  rele!i.<«  dated  Decemhor  1960  miUiied 
"Klnal  IKOCensus  ropal;.tion  Cuimt.";  for  si.inMii-d  Metroioliton  .-^taiiyUcul  .\rtvi.>.." 


1                                                               Table  2. — Public-school  rnrollmentft  and  rclai<'d  /iffurrf,  SO  largest  eitirg 

ij 

rubllo-achoid  enrollments 

Pcrocat  of  lucnsisc,  past  10  years 

cay 

(I) 

19.'i9  00 

1940  ro 

(S) 

SetMwl 

enntUinents, 

190-«)to 

199MKJ 

(4) 

rupulatioB, 
1U50-00 

(5) 

ToUl  effno- 

Uve  bujTiig 

Income, 

1950-60 

{«) 

Per  capita 

effeeJlve  |.ii\- 

lu]!  lucoiiio, 

1950-«) 

(7) 

1.  New  York.  N'.Y       

977,  Ml 

,-31,064 

516.  SI  2 

237, 476 

27S.428 

l»i3.  23S 

168.282 

132.242 

117.SM 

101.066 

90.  161 

102.438 

W.415 

127,  721 

»1. 11.1 

70.744 

7U.2.T0 

9U,788 

90,306 

88.173 

916.512 
402.252 
.•{72,  K18 
239.371 
247,  819 
124.  250 

uy  3W. 

lie,  728 
»7,  S(»4 
97  I. ■52 
76,24S 
1.8.  S8B 
l*.  7^4 
r.1.734 
64,009 
7<1.  OST, 

49.  477 

Ki,  S.Vt 
70.  107 

+6.7 
+32.  • 
+38.9 
-.8 
+12.4 
+X1.4 
+76.4 
+22.8 

^-^o.8 

-HO 
+W.I 

+48.7 

—i.3 

+  106.9 

+42.2 

+  1.0 

-f-43.2 

+  101.7 

+41  3 

-2.8 

-1.4 
-1.9 

+26.8 

-3.3 

-9.7 

-1.1 

+57.4 

-4.2 

-4.8 

-12.6 

-4.2 

+  16.3 

-13.0 

+  ».4 

+  10.0 

-10.7 

+43.9 

+71.4 

+19.1 

-8.* 

+29  1 

+38.2 
+56.6 
+  17.7 
+48.0 
+21.6 
+87.6 
+34.1 
+45.9 
+  1S.4 
+94.0 
+44.6 
+24.9 
+70.7 
+25  1 
+  17! 
+.')8.6 
+  152.6 
+43.9 
+42.5 

+31  0 

2.  CI       .      ■:     

-MO  9 

3.  L.                  ,  CulU 

+24..') 

4,  PI i   ,,..,  Pa _ 

fi.  r>otrt>lt.  Mi.-h                         

+  21. K 
+(J3  9 

6.  MulUnioiT.  Md _ 

7.  Houston,  Tei   

+  22  9 
+19.2 

8.  Clovelaud,  Ohio - 

9.  Washiiipton,  U.C   

-MOO 
+53.2 

10.  St.  T.<wil.<i.  Mo 

+  .SI.<t 

+29.4 

12.  .Milwaukw,  ^^  is                  .  . .... - . 

+2.1.2 

13.  Hoston,  Ma.ss „ 

14.  Dallas  Tpt                            . 

+9.1 

15.  Now  Orl.wis,  Ia. 

10.  PitU-shurRh,  Pa        

+  13  7 
+31   1 

17.  S;ui  AiilijiUo.  Tti 

18.  Pan  niiuo,  Calif _ 

10    .'J.-iUllo,  Wash           

+  10  2 
+47.3 

+au.H 

2(t.  Buffalo,  N.V — - 

+5.S.2 

Total            .             - - 

4.130.044 
90,037,937 

3. 373,  449 
24111,427 

+22.4 
+43.0 

+3.3 
+  18.6 

+8&6 
+rA9 

+32.2 

U  8  total                          - 

-f4i;.7 

f'ource:  Col.  2.  cities;  American  Book  Co..  calendar  for  UMB. 

Col.  2,  I'.S.  total;  National  Kducaliou  A.>«ociation  Kcsearch  Division,  "EiOiiaatct 
of  flehool  Ptnt1«tlr<.  1900-61."  Research  Hojiort  19<iO-R15,  Wasihiiigton,  D.C,  Uie 
AMOciation.  DeormlHa-  1900.  p.  30. 

Co).  8,  «tio«:  U.rt.  I>'p«rinient  o<  Health,  Rdiieallon.  and  Welfare.  OAh>  of 
EducaUon,  "StatUitics  of  City  .'<*liool  i^jslt-ni.-,"  "li»»miiaJ  iiurviy  ol  K<lucaii4», 


l»*S-aO,"  Wa.shin^ton.  D.C,  SupcrinieiKk'nt  9i  D'cummts  Ciovenuncn*  PrintiiiR 
Oflioe,  1953,  cU.  3.  IH<  M  28. 
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Economic,   Social,  and   Political   Implica- 
tions of  Community  Development 

EXTENSION   Oh'    HtMARKS 

■  r 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

"y     ALAB\M  '. 

IN   THE  SENA  IK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12,  1961.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  closing  session  of  the  Inter- 
Regional  Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment, which  was  held  from  May  6 
to  12.  in  Seoul.  Korea.  To  do  so  was  a 
real  privilege  and  an  opportunity.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
address  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Economic,    Social,    and    Political    Implica- 
tions or  Community  Development 

I  By  Hon.  John  Sparkman.  of  Alabama  i 
It  IS  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Government  as 
this  significant  interregional  conference 
draws  to  a  close. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  been  here  with 
^-ou  for  all  the  sessions  of  the  conference. 
I  have  been  deeply  encouragetl  by  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  Its  achievements.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  good  work,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  for  Its  far-sighted  Initiative 
in  making  possible  this  gathering  of  men 
and  women  who  share  a  common  aim  and 
seek   to   answer  a  common  question. 

The  aim  which  has  brought  us  together 
is  in  simplest  form  a  common  desire  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  fellow  human  beings: 
to  see  that  the  people  of  every  continent 
achieve  the  new  life  that  recent  years  have 
vividly  shown  them  to  be  pKjsslble. 

The  hopes  of  mankind  are  today  at  flood- 
tade.  This  Is  the  supreme  fact  of  our  time 
despite  cold  war  and  crises,  despite  missiles 
•ind  armaments;  for  such  sources  of  anxiety 
are  far  removed  from  the  dally  lives  of  most 
o:  the  people  of  this  earth. 

Mens  hopes  today  are  aroused  by  the  good 
news  that  has  penetrated  even  the  most 
baclcward  and  Isolated  villages  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  that  has  quickened  the  hearts 
of  people  who  were  once  resigned  to  endless 
generations  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease. 

It  is  the  good  news  that  life  can  be  other- 
wise: that  a  road  can  someday  be  built  which 
will  bring  in  a  doctor  when  the  child  is  sick: 
that  a  school  can  be  built  to  open  up  new 
worlds  of  literacy  and  knowledge;  that  bet- 
ter seeds  and  techniques  are  possible  to 
bring  a  better  harvest  and  a  dependable 
livelihood;  that  land  can  be  owned  by  the 
man  who  tills  it;  that  the  Individual  can  de- 
termine his  own  future;  that  a  more  Just 
$ociety  Is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  distinct 
»nd  attainable  possibility. 

These  are  the  urgent  hopes  that  gave  birth 
to  community  development.  They  are  the 
hopes   that   infuse  our  common   aim   today. 

But  we  who  gather  here  seek  to  answer  a 
common  question  as  well.  How  can  this 
aim  be  achieved  with  speed  without  sacri- 
ficing man's  freedom?  How  can  it  be 
achieved  without  substituting  for  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  harsh  nature  the  tyranny  of  fel- 
low men? 

Our  question  concerns  the  possibility  for 
rapid  social  and  economic  change  within 
the  framework  of  democracy.  For  the  high- 
est value  and  greatest  strength  of  a  democ- 
Iiicv  lies  in   tlie  dignity  of   the  individual — 


in  his  freedom  of  choice  and  association,  of 
religion  and  speech.  How  can  we  Increase 
and  preserve  this  dignity  and  freedom— and 
at  the  same  time  revolutionize  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  his  life? 

Men  are  not  free  when  they  are  hungry 
and  wracked  by  disease;  but  they  are  no  more 
free  when  the  totalitarian  state  decrees 
their  future.  Here  Is  our  common  dilemma 
And  once  again,  community  development 
provides  our  common  answer.  For  It  points 
the  way  to  economic  and  social  revolution 
within  a  democratic  society  where  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  his  Infinite  capacity 
for  growth  are  cherished  and  furthered  It 
points  the  way  to  personal  freedom,  and  to 
economic  and  social  justice  for  each  man  and 
woman. 

These  truths  were  understood  In  their  full- 
est sense  some  years  ago  by  such  pioneers  ot 
community  development  as  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  and  the  late  President  Magsaysay. 
Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  social  jus- 
tice, economic  Improvement,  and  Increased 
political  part'clpation.  these  lea'lers  initi- 
ated national  programs  of  community  devel- 
opment in  their  cuuntrles  as  a  means  ol 
bringing  democratic  and  orderly  change. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  have  chosen  a  similarly  wise  and 
compassionate  course. 

Here  in  the  Korean  Republic,  for  Instance, 
a  modest  pilot  program  was  begun  In  1958. 
with  274  villages  to  be  Inrludod  by  1960  Bv 
the  end  of  thl.s  ;, eir  this  program  will  ac- 
tually reach  .some  668  villages  in  60  coun- 
ties and  9  Provinces. 

With  40.000  village-units  In  the  Republic 
as  a  whole,  the  task  remains  a  formidable 
one.  Yet  the  beginnings  are  enormously 
proniising.  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  considerliig  a  nationwide 
development  program 

The  example  of  India  and  of  the  Philip- 
pines Is  Inspiring  the  cfTort.s  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  Is  being  repeated  dally  In 
other  lands.  In  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
these  beginnings  hold  a  golden  key  to  the 
future 

In  creating  that  future,  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  certain  fundamentals.  It  is  these 
fundamentals  that  I  would  emphasize  once 
more   to  you  today. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  the 
major  role  of  community  development  as 
an  eleinent  of  continuity:  as  a  link  between 
the  past  and  the  future. 

Community  development  n-iwumes  that  so- 
cial change  can  be  assl.^ted  and  Its  disrup- 
tive effects  lessened  by  enabling  the  people 
in  the  thousands  of  small  communities  to 
play  an  active  part  themselves  In  directing 
change  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
needs.  With  the  community  as  the  unit  of 
change,  a  people  can  move  toward  the  fu- 
ture while  assuring  continuity  with  the  past 
It  wa.s  this  function  of  community  devel- 
opment that  caused  a  man  from  Ghana  to 
describe  It  as  "using  today  to  have  tomorrow 
without  losing  yesterday.  "  By  tapping  the 
energies  of  the  people  in  those  communities, 
we  help  them  to  become  the  creators  of  the 
new  society  rather  tlian  the  pa.sslve  creatures 
of  the  old. 

Second,  let  us  never  forget  the  central 
role  of  individual  participation  In  the  exten- 
sion of  these  programs  T\\e  question  is 
not  merely  how  we  should  move  from  tradi- 
tional ways  toward  a  new  life  style,  but  who 
shall  control  the  direction  and  tempo  of 
change,  and  under  what  banners. 

As  one  expert  has  put  It,  "those  who  gain 
power  to  shape  the  future  will  name  the 
future,  and  by  this  name  those  who  are 
shaped  will  come  to  know  themselves." 
Community  development  Is  directed  toward 
helping  people  participate  in  shaping  the 
future  and  naming  It  as  their  own. 

Participation  means  a  sense  of  belonging, 
a  sense  of  creation  and  a  stake  in  the  new 
society.     The    farmers    pride    in    a    school. 


hospital,  or  road  Is  compounded  by  the 
awareness  that  he  contributed  his  own  labor 
to  It  and  that  his  own  children  will  be 
happier  and  healthier  because  of  it. 

By  emphasizing  the  participation  of  the 
people  we  are  also  decreasing  the  likelihood 
of  unforeseen  consequences  resulting  from 
planned  change  In  short,  change  can  thus 
be  Integrated  Into  the  culture  without 
boomeranging 

Some  of  you  will  recall  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  extension  agent  who  intro- 
duced a  new  high-yielding  strain  of  hybrid 
corn  to  an  American  village  In  New  Mexico 
He  had  done  everything  right,  it  seems  He 
had  tested  the  seed  under  local  conditions, 
demonstrated  It  and  was  sure  that  there 
was  a  real  fell  need  for  It  among  the  farmers. 
The  first  year  40  of  tlie  84  farmers  planteti 
small  amounts  and  their  pr(xluction  per 
aero  doubled.  The  following  year  60  oi  the 
84  farmers  planted  hybrid  corn  and  the 
agent  considered  it  a  success.  But  the 
third  year  the  number  dropped  t(j  30.  and 
the  fourth  year  only  3  farmers  planted  It. 

Why  the  drop,  the  agent  asked  these 
farmers.  Didn't  it  thrive  under  local  con- 
ditions? Yes  Didn't  It  yield  more  than 
the  local  v-trlety?     Yes,   twice  as  much. 

Then  why  did  they  reject  It '  The  answer 
was  that  the  farmers'  wives  had  complained 
of  the  trtste.  color  and  texture  ot  the  Hour 
and  the  fact  that  it  didnt  hang  together 
well  for  tortillas,  the  local  bread,  which  was 
their  staple  food  Obvious,  one  may  say 
with  handsight.  Perhaps;  but  there  are 
many,  many  les-sons  here  for  ua.  And  not 
the  least  hns  to  do  with  participation  «nd 
unexpected  cniKequences 

A  third  major  feature  of  ct>mmunily  de- 
velopment Is  Its  concern  with  the  balanced.  _ 
integrated  development  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  In  the  past  It  has  been  our 
tendency  to  approach  village  problems  In  a 
fr.igm^'nted.  departmentalized  fashion.  Each 
depnrtment  has  had  Its  own  program  and 
approach  to  \  lllagers. 

Such  fragmentation  has  prodticed  two  ob- 
vious weakne.sses.  First,  it  is  a  projection 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  technician  as  a 
person  with  something  to  sell  —rather  than  u 
steady  focus  on  the  real  jjroblems  experi- 
enced by  the  Individual  villagers  Second 
it  has  meant  that  In  countries  with  severely 
limited  technical  resources,  the  service.^  to 
the  village  of  almost  every  technical  de- 
partment have  been  Inadequate 

Community  development  Is  designed  to 
avoid  these  ln:tdequacle8  It  begins  by  ftjcus- 
ing  on  the  community  and  Its  needs  and 
then  goes  on  to  link  services  to  felt  needs 
rather  than  vice  versa. 

The  logic  here  Is  obvious,  and  it  provides 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  villagers'  tra- 
ditional suspicion  and  hostility  toward 
Government  representatives  and  programs 
The  fundamental  question  Is:  "How  can  we 
help  you  do  what  you  want  to  do?"  not. 
"Here's  what  you  must  do  to  improve  your 
health,  or  r.grlculture.  or  roads  "  The  com- 
munity development  worker  then  Is  free 
enough  and  flexible  enough  to  follow  the 
genuine  concerns  of  the  villager  without  fear 
that  they  are  out.«lde  his  job  or  department 
The  significant  point  is  that  such  an  ap- 
proach, based  upon  the  felt  needs  of  the 
villager,  actually  yields  more  effective  re- 
sults—even In  specific  technical  fields  like 
agriculture  The  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  village  level  can  therefore 
help  the  villagers  begin  to  plan  for  the  total 
development  of  their  village  over  .=i  period  of 
time.  This  becomes  the  vital  link  between 
village  development  and  national  develop- 
ment. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  such  fundamen- 
tals, the  genius  of  community  development  is 
clear:  it  is  the  most  efTective  way  of  harness- 
ing the  motivation  and  aspirations  of  the 
millions  of  ordinary  people  to  the  gigantic 
effort  of  national  development      The  i>oten- 
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tially  explosive  rising  tide  of  expectAtions 
becomes  transformed  into  what  President 
Kennedy  has  called  the  peaceful  revolution 
of  hope. 

The  part  which  community  development 
has  to  play  in  this  peaceful  revolution  has 
significant  economic  and  political  Implica- 
tions. 

Its  principal  economic  contribution  comes 
through  the  tapping  of  latent  resources  in 
the  form  of  unused  or  underused  labor, 
skill,  and  kno^^■ledge.  This  Is  done  through 
stimvilating  villagers  to  tindcrtake  projects 
of  self-improvement  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  access  ro.ids  and  community 
centers,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Improved 
measures  in  public  health  or  agriculture. 

A  first  basic  economic  assumption  under- 
lying community  development  is  that  no 
country  has  an  absolute  shortage  of  resources 
which  can  only  be  met  through  a  large  input 
from  outside.  The  greatest  potential  re- 
source of  a  nation  Is  the  human  resource 
and  this  resource  must  be  emphasized  to 
produce  national  wealth. 

The  assumption  can  be  validated  from  the 
experience  of  those  nations  carrying  on  na- 
tional programs  of  community  development. 
Thousands  of  kilometers  of  roads  have  been 
repaired  and  constructed,  thousands  of 
schools  and  community  centers  have  t>een 
constructed  These  activities  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  cash  invest- 
ment by  either  the  Government  or  the  people. 

Even  in  the  field  of  capital  development  It 
is  estimated  that  30  percent  of  India's  in- 
creased income  during  the  first  5-year  plan 
was  allocated  to  savings.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  financing  of  a 
national    development    provrrani. 

Equally  Important,  however,  is  a  second 
economic  truth:  the  incalculable  potential 
contribution  that  can  stem  frcim  Increased 
initiative  nnd  self-confidence  on  the  part  of 
people  who  have  successfully  executed  local 
projects  These  'noneconomlc  '  factors  are 
as  significant  for  national  economic  growth 
as  capital  formation.  Community  develop- 
ment, recognizing  the  central  Importance  of 
human  motivations,  attempts  to  discover 
and  build  Its  program  upon  the  deeply  rooted 
needs  and  motivations  of  tlie  people. 

The  problem  of  motivation  is  universal. 
In  the  United  States,  during  World  War  II, 
our  farmers  Increased  their  production  suf- 
ficiently not  only  to  meet  the  Increased 
needs  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  ex- 
port to  our  allies.  They  did  this  by  u."-ing 
agricultural  methods  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  already  known  to  them  but  pre- 
viously unused  or  underutilized  The  added 
ingredient  was  the  motivation  to  support  the 
war  effort. 

The  chief  problem  for  community  develop- 
ment is  to  provide  a  similar  stimulus  in  our 
peaceful  war  against  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind — hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  and 
insecurity. 

As  we  build  more  creative  and  self-con- 
fident communities,  we  also  broaden  the 
horizons  of  villagers  and  give  them  a  sen.se 
of  participation  in  the  larger  society.  In 
addition  to  Its  economic  significance,  this 
sense  of  participation  has  Important  political 
Implications. 

In  many  newly  Independent  countries  the 
community  development  program  represents 
an  Important  tangible  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  achieve  effective  freedom 
for  all  of  Its  citizens.  It  can  also  be  the 
means  of  unifying  the  people  in  a  movement 
for  national  improvement. 

Where  there  have  been  great  distances  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country,  between  the 
ruling  elite  and  the  rural  population,  com- 
munity development  can  be  a  bridge.  For 
the  first  time,  in  many  cases,  the  govern- 
ment is  sending  representatives  to  live  in 
villages  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  people  as 
their   "friends,    philosophers   and    guides." 

In  this  way  there  develops  an  acceptance 
of  an  identification  with  the  national  gov- 


ernment. And  on  the  other  hand,  the  polit- 
ical leadership  finds  its  position  much  more 
stable  because  it  is  based  upon  positive  pop- 
ular support. 

Perhap>8  the  most  Important  political  im- 
plication of  community  development  is  its 
contribution  to  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing local  Institutions  of  self-government. 
The  delegation  of  power  to  Panchayai  Saml- 
tls.  or  Village  Councils,  In  India,  the  B.'U-rio 
or  Village.  Autonomy  Act  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Institution  of  Basic  Democracies,  as 
Pakistan's  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment Is  called,  are  all  evidence  of  this. 

But  even  where  formal  institutions  for 
local  self-government  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, village  people — through  organizing 
and  carrying  out  self-help  projects — are 
gradually  accumulating  the  experience  of  co- 
operative decisionmaking  and  action  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  a  free  society.  It  is  in  tills 
context  of  working  together  wltli  one's 
neighbors  on  problems  about  which  one 
cares  that  civic  responsibility  and  political 
maturity  will  grow  and  flower. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  make  the  Judgment  that 
people  are  not  ready  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  derisions  for  themselves. 
Those  of  us  who  believe,  without  reserva- 
tion. In  the  estentlal  dignity  of  man  and  who 
have  a  fundamental  respect  for  the  individual 
have  no  choice. 

The  path  Is  clear.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  share  these  values  to  work  con- 
tinuously to  help  these  people  learn  to  make 
the  most  Informed  and  mature  decisions  pos- 
sible. This  Is  part  of  what  Is  meant  when 
we  make  the  commitment  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves. 

But  this  does  not  mean  leading  them  by 
the  hand  or  "leading  them  from  behind"  as 
is  sometimes  said.  Nor  does  it  mean  simply 
giving  them  the  feeling  that  they  are  mak- 
ing their  own  decisions,  while  In  reality  the 
choices  have  been  limited  and  weighted  so 
as  to  have  them  select  a  predetermined  path. 

It  means  most  of  all  giving  them  room  to 
grow.  Growth  Is  the  fundamental  process 
in  life. 

A  farmer  can  Inhibit  the  growth  of  plant, 
he  can  artificially  shape  or  misshape  It,  he 
can  accelerate  its  growth  and  protect  it 
against  disease  and  parasites  or  he  can  kill 
it.  But  he  cannot  fundamentally  change 
the  nature — and  we  might  say — the  destiny 
of  the  plant.  He  cannot  eliminate  its  need 
for  light  and  Its  seeking  of  light — he  cannot 
eliminate  its  tendency  to  strike  roots  or  its 
need  for  food  and  water  and  space. 

The  gCKXl  farmer  understands  the  nature 
of  plants  and  one  of  his  main  efforts  Is  to 
assist  the  plant  in  fulfilling  its  own  poten- 
tialities. So  he  doesn't  overfeed  or  over- 
protect.  He  gives  it  space  to  grow  and  see 
that  it  has  the  essentials  for  healthy  growth. 

Thus  our  Job  is  to  help  create  the  condi- 
tions for  healthy  growth  in  our  societies — 
to  create  the  environment  where  p>eople  can 
fuifiU    themselves  most   completely. 

This  po.ssiblllty  is  Increased  when  the  es- 
Fcntlal  physical  needs  of  life  arc  met  In  a 
minimum  way.  However,  we  all  know  that 
there  Is  no  pwDsltive  correlation  between  the 
full  stomach  and  the  fulfilled  person.  This 
Is  why  we  must  not  stop  with  the  economic 
implications  of  community  development. 
These  are  Important,  but  not  fundamental. 

In  my  own  country,  we  have  had  fewer 
problems  of  meeting  basic  physical  needs, 
but  today  we  are  turning  more  and  more 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
healthy  community  where  people  are  able 
to  find  creative  fulfillment. 

The  United  States  recognizes  community 
development  as  a  dynamic  force  leading  to 
economic  improvement,  social  advancement 
and  orderly  political  growth. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  community  de- 
velopment programs  in  those  cotmtrles 
which  have  or  desire  to  initiate  such  pro- 
grams.   We  pledge  our  support  whether  the 


community  development  program  is  modest 
or  whether  it  has  achieved  the  stature  of  a 
new  Institution  of  government. 

In  return,  we  ask  only  that  the  nations  we 
help  be  prepared  to  help  themselves  toward 
the  creation  of  juFt  societies. 

We  ask  that  they  be  willing  to  put  their 
own  economic  houses  in  order — that  they  be 
willing  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
economic  effort  and  reform. 

We  ask  that  such  efforts  Include  the  be- 
ginmngs.  at  least,  of  a  tax  structure  that 
taxes  proportionately  those  who  ar^^best 
nble  to  pay.  a  land  ownership  structure  In 
which  large  and  absentee  landlords  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  oppress  the  peasants,  credit 
cooperatives,  rural  extension  services,  and 
workable  cuibs  on  luxury  Imports. 

For  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fate  of  societies  where  such  re- 
forms were  too  long  in  coming,  it  is  that 
the  democratic  revolution  of  community 
development  Is  soon  overtaken  in  such 
societies  by  totalitarian  revolutions  that 
destroy  the  hope  for  social  Justice  and  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Let  one  thing  be  clear:  We  Americans  are 
not  afraid  of  change  which  arises  out  ot  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  we  ourselves 
share  with  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  Community  development  provides  a 
large  common  denominator  of  these  shared 
hopes. 

Our  sense  of  prirtlcipatlon  in  these  hopes 
was  clearly  expressed  in  President  Kennedy's 
inaugural  pledge: 

"To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  required." 

This  is  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  basic 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port all  movements  and  institutions  that 
are  expanding  the  frontiers  of  human  free- 
dom. 

We  shall  do  this  In  the  full  knowledge  that 
responsible  fi-eedom  Is  strong  medicine. 
Once  having  tasted  It,  the  people  will  never 
again  allow  themselves  to  be  manipulated 
or  exploited.  And  having  shaped  the  future, 
they  win  name  it  a.s  their  own. 


Hold  High  That  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    Ft.NNt.VLV  AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Day.  the  anniversary  of  Old  Glory's 
birth  and  the  day  when  we  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  all  of  the  noble 
precepts  that  have  been  woven  into  its 
shining  folds  in  all  these  years  of  oui-  in- 
dependence. This  emblem  of  our  freedom 
should  be  flying  high  from  every  flag- 
staff where  Americans  gather  around  the 
world  and  each  heart  should  beat  high 
with  the  rcaffiimation  of  those  stalwart 
forebearers  of  ours  who  "pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor"  in  defense  of  the  liberties  which 
this  glorious  banner  symbolizes. 

But  something  tragic  has  happened. 
Around  the  world  today  our  flag  is  being 
treated  with  disrespect — in  many  places 
literally  trampled  under  foot.  And  here 
at  home  a  listless,  apathetic  citizenry 
seem  indifferent  to  its  message,  seem  to 
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care  l.ttle  that  our  prestiee,  ■which  Old 
Glory  personifies,  has  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  '  I  say  a-;ain  'What  has  happened? 
Why  have  our  leaders  allowed  our  Nation 
to  be  reviled  and  pu.-hed  about?  Why 
have  we  failed  to  measure  up  to  those 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  for  which 
our  national  emblem  stands?" 

First,  here  at  home  we  are  being  led 
wiily-niliy  into  the  labyrinth  which  is  the 
welfare  state  As  a  people  we  are  being 
systematically  taught  to  look  to  Uncle 
Sam  with  our  hands  outstretched,  to 
count  on  him  to  do  for  us  the  things  we 
should  be  doing  for  ourselves,  as  witness 
that  a^  of  this  very  moment  we  are  em- 
barked upon  new-  and  fearsome  plans 
which  will  subsidize  and  regiment  us  in 
the  fields  of  housing  and  education. 

Yes.  at  this  very  moment  we  are  al- 
ready committed  to  another  goal  of 
deficit  financing  which  will  take  us  one 
more  step  along  the  path  of  insolvency 
at  the  end  of  which  Nikita  Khrushchev 
has  piomi.-ed  to  bury  us. 

Ho'.v  lunj;,  O  Lord,  how  long?  How 
long  are  we  to  turn  away  in  shamefaced 
disgust  when  we  see  our  leadership  fail  in 
those  things  upon  which  our  national 
prestige  depends?  You  know  the  list: 
failure  to  cope  with  Castro,  an  unwise 
and  unprepared  meeting  with  Khru- 
shcliev.  indecision  in  Laos,  a  supine  ac- 
Quiesence  in  the  infamous  tractor  black- 
mail, an  inept  emissary  meeting  rebuff 
after  rebuff  south  of  the  border.  I  say 
ugain  with  prayerful  supplication,  'How- 
long.  O  I/)rd    >:   -A  ".-•rii;?" 

And  what  io'i-  did  Glory  say  to  us  on 
this  tiie  ar.r.'.versary  of  her  birth?  To 
me  she  ^a•.  -,  Stand  up  to  tho.se  dictators 
and  tell  them  that  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  intend  to  go  down  appeasement's 
pathway.  Say  with  firmness  to  the 
Kremlins  bloody  bully  one  more  aggres- 
sive move  in  our  direction  and  you  will 
have  had  it  '  And  to  our  wishy-washy 
allies,  to  those  equivocating  neutrals,  to 
our  wavering  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Make  up  your  minds  and  make 
them  up  quickly  or  off  our  handout  list 
you  go."  And  Old  Glory,  who  has 
watched  over  our  destinies  these  185 
years,  knows  that  a  determined  and  forti- 
fied America — fortified  spiritually,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily — will  never 
have  to  fi^jhi. 


1939  were  attacked,  overrun,  and  forced 
to  accept  Soviet  garrisoros  and  grant  air- 
bases.  On  June  15.  1940.  they  were  con- 
fronted with  an  ultimatum  demanding 
immediate  formation  of  a  government 
"friendly"  to  the  occupation  forces.  A 
rigged  election  at  that  time  produced  a 
congress  which  unanimously  requested 
incorporation  of  the  states  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  On  the  nights  of  June  15 
and  16  about  30.000  members  of  the 
Lithuanian  intelligentsia  were  deported 
to  Siberia  and  another  5.000  were  en- 
slaved in  their  homeland.  This  mass  de- 
portation of  many  thousands  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  the  extent  of 
which  has  been  largely  blurred  by  se- 
crecy, showed  a  clear  indifference  for 
national  and  human  rights.  The  in- 
humanities manifest  in  this  action  will 
remain  a  blur  on  the  pages  of  history. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  forced  incorporation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  but  has  continued  to  give 
its  moral  support  to  the  cause  of  the 
fight  for  liberty  in  Lithuania.  Despite 
cruel  plunder  the  Soviet  masters  have 
never  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
flame  of  courage  and  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  the  subjugated  peoples. 


Tragic  Days  of  Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.ARKS 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTTCUT 

IN"  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wcd^iesda:.  Ju^i-:  14.  1961 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  reminded  of  the  indignities  which 
humans  have  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  Communist  domi- 
nation. Twenty  years  a^'o  on  June  15. 
1940.  an  early  example  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion was  demonstrated  in  the  Baltic  na- 
tion of  Lithuania.  The  people  of  this 
country  had  labored  to  maintain  a  bul- 
wark   a:Tainst    the    Soviet    force    but   in 


Thn  Boy  Scouis  and  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  W.ALLH.M'SER 

or  Ntw   jta^tY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

WedJiesday.  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
flag  waves  today  in  troubled  times.  It 
flies  at  half-mast  because  of  the  battle- 
torn  jungles  of  Laos,  because  of  the 
strife-riddled  infant  nations  of  Africa, 
because  of  the  stalemated  conference  ta- 
bles in  Geneva.  In  the  face  of  challenge 
by  the  Communist  doctrine  of  world  rev- 
olution and  global  enslavement,  it  swells 
in  defiant  opposition.  It  is  then  most  im- 
portant, today,  on  the  164lh  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  we  Americans  understand  what  our 
flag  symbolizes. 

It  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who 
wisely  remarked  over  a  century  ago.  "A 
thoughtful  mind  when  it  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation 
itself."  Our  flag  is  more.  then,  than  the 
13  red  and  white  stripes  and  50  stars  on 
a  field  of  blue.  It  is  a  symbol  of  a  free 
government  representing  a  free  people, 
of  a  common  faith  in  the  tenets  of  de- 
mocracy so  ably  expressed  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  of  a  historic 
struggle  to  establish  these  principles  as 
the  first  law  of  the  land  and  an  epic 
story  of  a  people  living  nearly  200  years 
beneath  its  majestic  swirl,  of  an  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and,  most  important,  of 
a  promi.se. 

To  all  those  who  pledge  allegiance  to 
Old  Glory,  both  citizens  by  birth  and 
citizens  by  choice,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
returns  a  promise.  In  return  for  your 
support,  it  says.  I  will  safeguard  your 
freedoms  and  I  will  allow  you  to  con- 


tinue unimpeded  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
happiness.  Old  Glory  speaks  to  the  free 
world  and  promises  them  an  ally  in  the 
preservation  of  their  own  independence 
and  sovereignty,  a  helping  hand  In  time 
of  political  or  economic  crisis.  To  the 
Communist  world,  our  flag  gives  warn- 
ing, the  same  warning  it  was  forced  to 
deliver  to  Germany  in  World  War  I  and 
Germany  and  Japan  in  the  second  global 
conflagration.  I  am  proud  of  the  heri- 
tage and  ideals  I  represent  and  will  re- 
sist with  all  the  terrible  might  I  can 
muster  all  efforts  to  encroach  upon  or 
destroy  these.  Yours  is  a  short-term 
faith.  'Ultimately,  freedom,  native  to 
the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  no  matter 
what  nationality,  and  symbolized  by  me 
must  emerge  the  victor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  observance  of  Flag 
Day.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  now  In  their  51st 
year,  for  their  efforts  to  encourage  all 
citizens  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag  at  their  homes 
on  hohdays  and  impart  the  meaning  of 
the  flag  to  them.  The  Boy  Scouts,  since 
their  beginning  in  1910.  have  played  a 
large  and  important  role  in  the  training 
of  citizens  of  this  land.  The  flag  occu- 
pies the  positions  of  highest  honor  at 
unit  meetings,  courts  of  honor,  and 
other  scouting  functions.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  always  required 
its  members  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
proper  ways  of  showing  respect  for  it 
Scouts  have  come  to  know  that  the  flag 
is  a  symbol  of  the  history.  Ideals,  goals, 
and  hopes  of  our  freedom-lovmg  people. 


Soviet   Deportation   of   1  itrurfnims 


EXTFJ^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Soviet 
Russia's  violation  of  international  trea- 
ties and  elemental  human  rights  have 
become  commonplace  In  these  days.  One 
of  the  greatest  manifestations  of  such 
Inhuman  behavior  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
leaders  was.  however,  practiced  In  the 
Baltic  countries  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Lithuanians  had  regained  their  freedom 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  and 
during  the  intcrwar  years  did  their  best 
to  live  In  peace  with  all  their  neighbors, 
including  their  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  Soviet  leaders  had  their  designs  on 
Lithuania.  They  wanted  to  eliminate 
Lithuania  as  an  Independent  entity.  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  successful  in  car- 
rying out  their  designs,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1940  the  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Red  army  and  soon  incorporated 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  soon  as  Communist  Russians  were 
in  control  of  the  country,  they  carried 
out  mass  airests  and  Imprisonments 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  placed 
some  50.000  able-bodied  Lithuanians  in 
Soviet  prison  camps  In  Asiatic  Russia. 
These  arrests  and  imprisonments  were 
carried  out  under  terrorism  and  unprece- 
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dented  oppression.  To  this  day  the  ar- 
rest and  exile  of  these  Lithuanians  are 
remembered  as  the  tragedy  of  Lithuania. 
The  annual  observance  of  this  event  is 
bound  to  Impress  the  p>eoples  of  the  free 
world  that  these  Lithuanian  exiles  still 
suffer  in  Soviet  prison  camps. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  330 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    CHESTER  E    MERROW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  MERROW  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
ference has  been  in  ses.sion  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  since  October  31,  1958.  for 
the  development  and  acceptance  of  a 
treaty  to  end  atomic  testing.  Since  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  no  inclination 
to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
inspection  and  controls,  the  United 
States  should  forthwith  withdraw  from 
the  conference  and  immediately  resume 
the  testing  of  atomic  weapons  and  de- 
vices. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
the  other  conferees  on  atomic  testing 
stating  that  the  terms  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  adopted  or  the  entire 
question  must  be  considered  in  a  gen- 
eral conference  on  disarmament.  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  fruitless,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  and 
start  testing. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  moratorium  on  testing  has  been 
honored  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  Communists 
are  not  now  developing  the  neutron 
bomb.  In  terms  of  our  own  security,  we 
must  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
the  Communists  may  be  ahead  of  us  in 
the  development  of  atomic  weapons. 

Our  survival  is  at  stake,  and  on  June 
12,  1961.  I  Introduced  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  330.  which  Is  a.s  follows; 

Whereas  the  United  SUntes  has  been  en- 
gaged In  the  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  with  the  Soviet  Union  since 
October  31,  1958;  and 

Whereas  although  more  than  three  hun- 
dred negotiating  sessions  have  been  con- 
ducted, the  Soviet  Union  shows  no  Inclina- 
tion to  agree  to  a  system  of  inspection  and 
controls:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  declared 
that  it  has  established  a  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  but  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  this  moratorium  has  actually 
been  followed;  and 

^Tiereas  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  now  engaged  In  develop- 
ing a  neutron  bomb  and  other  atomic  weap- 
ons and  devices;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated no  willingness  to  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
treaty  made  public  by  the  United  States 
delegation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  terms  of  its 
own  security  and  survival  cannot  risk  fall- 
ing behind  any  nation  in  terms  of  atomic 
capabilities  because  of  self-imposed  and  uni- 


lateral restraints  upon  the  luriher  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapnans;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resoli'ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Unit-ed  States 
should  forthwith  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests  being  conducted  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  and  Immediately  resume  the 
testing  of  atomic  weapons  and  devices. 


Uxbridge  Honors  Old  Glory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASS^CHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  land  today,  June  14.  the  Nation 
proudly  unfurls  the  American  flag  In 
honor  of  Flag  Day  with  special  flag  me- 
morial exercises  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  large  and  small. 

This  year  Flag  Day  takes  on  an  added 
significance  In  the  historic  town  of  Ux- 
bridge In  the  lovely  Blackstone  Valley 
of  Massachusetts  because  the  American 
flag  now  flics  day  and  night  In  this  beau- 
tiful New  England  community.  A  friend, 
a  constituent  of  mine,  a  prominent  vet- 
eran and  citizen,  Rosaire  Rajotte  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Northbridge.  in- 
forms me  that  the  successful  campaign 
to  have  the  flag  at  full  staff  24  hours  a 
day  Is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  a  former  U.S.  Marine.  Herman  D. 
Arnold  of  Uxbridge.  who  is  commander 
of  the  local  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
post. 

The  flag  was  flown  day  and  night  at 
Uxbridge  for  the  first  time  this  past 
Memorial  Day  when  the  town  became 
the  second  Massachu-setts  community  to 
honor  Old  Glory  In  this  manner.  The 
city  of  Worcester  has  paid  a  similar  trib- 
ute to  the  American  flag  since  Armistice 
Day,  1933.  when  the  flag  was  raised  be- 
fore the  World  War  Memorial  to  be 
flown  night  and  day  ever  since. 

The  flag  at  Worcester  Is  illuminated 
by  spotlights  In.stalled  at  the  new  World 
War  Memorial  completed  at  Lincoln 
Square  In  Worcester  in  1959  after  ex- 
tensive road  relocation  and  highway  im- 
provements in  the  Lincoln  Square  area. 

While  Worcester  and  Uxbridge  are  the 
only  two  communities  In  Massachusetts 
to  fly  the  American  flag  night  and  day, 
there  are  several  other  places  in  the 
country  where  a  similar  tribute  Is  paid 
to  the  flag. 

During  World  War  I.  it  was  decided 
for  patriotic  reasons  that  there  should 
be  one  building  in  the  United  States 
over  which  the  flag  should  always  be 
flown.  Our  own  U.S.  Capitol  Building 
was  selected  for  this  honor. 

Later,  the  flag  was  flow-n  day  and 
night  over  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
at  Frederick.  Md.,  and  at  Fort  McHenry. 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  original  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  have  the 
American  flag  flown  24  hours  a  day  at 


the  famed  U.S.  Marine  Corps  War  Me- 
morial which  takes  Its  Inspiration  from 
the  inspiring  action  photograph  of  flag 
raising  on  Iwo  Jlmas  Mount  Surlbachi, 
one  of  the  famous  incidents  of  World 
War  n. 

Like  the  tributes  of  Uxbridge  and 
Worcester  to  Old  Glory,  this  honor  of 
the  flag  day  and  night  at  the  Marine 
Corps  War  Memorial  which  overlooks 
Washington  near  the  Virginia  side  of 
Memorial  Bridge,  would  provide  a  most 
fitting  tribute  to  the  dedicated  service  of 
all  marines  to  our  Nation  since  1775  In 
defense  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Rajotte  Informs  me  that  Com- 
mander Arnold  of  the  Uxbridge  VFW 
post  has  served  as  commander  for  four 
consecutive  terms.  He  Is  credited  by  Mr. 
Rajotte  as  being  the  leader  of  the  cam- 
paign In  Uxbridge  to  have  the  flag  flown 
day  and  night  under  lights,  thus  making 
the  town  the  first  small  community  In 
the  United  States  to  pay  this  honor  to 
our  flag. 

Com.mander  Arnold  served  in  World 
War  II  and  In  Korea.  He  wears  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  and  a  cluster,  having  been 
wounded  twice  in  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  and  commend 
Commander  Arnold  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Uxbridge  VFW  post  for  then- 
effective  contributions  to  their  commu- 
nity, the  State,  and  the  Nation,  and  on 
this  hallowed  Flag  Day  offer  my  own 
fervent  tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection. 
May  Old  Glory  under  Grod  wave  until 
the  end  of  time  over  our  free  and  ever 
greater,  stronger,  and  happier  Nation. 


The    Hant'ird    .'^teamplant    and    Nahonr-1 
Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

f-    PENNSTLVANLI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  reported  out  H.R. 
7576,  the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  The  only  item  of  con- 
troversy in  the  legislation  Is  the  pro- 
posed $95  million  addition  of  electric 
generating  facilities  to  the  new  plutonlc 
production  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash. 
During  our  recent  hearings  on  this  item, 
the  point  was  raised  that  the  reactor 
would  "be  the  kind  of  faclUty  that  could 
be  put  on  a  power  basis  only'  In  the 
event  of  an  International  arms  control 
agreement.  Furthermore.  It  has  been 
contended  that,  under  circumstances  re- 
sulting from  a  breaking  of  such  an  arms 
control  agreement,  production  of  pluto- 
nlum  in  the  reactor  could  be  resumed 
"with  some  rapidity":  while  .startup  of 
production-only  reactors  shut  down  on 
the  signing  of  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment "would  take  a  substantially  long 
time." 

These  allegations  are  made  by  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  NPR  electric 
generating  facilities  in   an   attempt  to 
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show  that  a  converted  NPR  would  serve 
national  security  interests  since,  as  they 
claim,  the  reactor  would  not  be  shut 
down  if  and  when  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  party  to  any  arms  control  or 
disarmament  agreement.  On  its  face, 
this  argument  appears  most  logical  and 
might  appeal  to  many  Mem^bers  of  Con- 
gress as  a  justification  for  authorizing 
this  project.  However,  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  available  in 
the  public  record  actually  proves  other- 
wise 

Any  party  to  an  mtcrnational  dis- 
armament agreement  whose  interests  are 
opposed  to  ours — the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example — surely  would  insist  that  all 
US  weapons-grade  plutonmm  produc- 
tion facilities  be  shut  down  and  or  dis- 
mantled. Because  we  have  a  democratic 
republic,  we  make  public  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  plutonium 
production  reactors  a:  Hanford  and  Sa- 
vannah River— including  the  NPR  now 
under  construction.  This  means  that 
Soviet  Russia  could,  as  a  condition  to 
agreement,  require  tiie  United  States  to 
shut  down  all  weapoi-Ls -grade  plutonium 
producing  reactors,  including  the  NPR. 
regardle^is  of  whether  this  reactor  would 
have  added  to  it  by  that  time  the  electric 
generating  facilities  proposed  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authoriza- 
Itittn  bill.  If  the  agreement  were  to  come 
during  the  proposed  period  of  dual- 
purpose  operation,  the  NPR  could  very 
well  become  an  international  issue  in 
itself  since  its  major  purpose  is  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons-grade  plutonitun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conversion  of  the  Han-, 
ford  reactor,  therefore,  would  not  serve! 
the  purposes  of  national  security  if  its 
mere  existence  in  any  form — even  with 
electr.c  Generating  facilities — would 
serve  to  bar  a  workable  international 
arms  agreement.  Any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  insist  that  it  be 
permitted  to  retain  this  reactor,  with  its 
weapons-grade  plutonium  production 
capability  available  on  short  notice, 
would  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Our  prestige  as  a  peaceful- 
minded  Nation  would  be  certain  to  suffer 
to  some  extent. 

If  the  Ru.ssians  were  to  agree  to  our 
retention  of  the  Hanford  steamplant, 
as  a  steamplant — and  this  does  not 
seem  likely — the  argument  could  then  be 
made  that  the  Congress  should,  in  the 
interest  of  national  security,  authorize 
construction  and  operation  of  additional 
dual-purpose  reactors  of  the  Hanford 
steamplant  tyT»e.  The  result  would  be 
that,  under  the  gTiise  of  safeguarding 
national  defense  interests,  the  Federal 
Government  would  enter  the  power  in- 
dustry on  a  truly  wholesale  basis. 

These  are  only  general  points,  how- 
ever. The  project  at  hand,  which  sup- 
porters assert  would  serve  national  se- 
curity interests,  is  fraught  with  many 
inconsistencies  on  this  very  point. 

COULD      REACTOR      BE      USED      FOR     POWER      ONLY 
DURING  PERIOD  OF  ARMS  CONTROL? 

The  Chairman  of  the  AEC  agreed  that 
the  converted  NPR  could  be  put  on  a 

power  basis   only      The  words  are  not 
his:  he  merely  agreed  with  them. 

In  his  prepared  statement  before  the 
Jomi    Committee    on     .Atomic     Energy, 


however,  the  Chairman  said  that  studies 
of  NPR  designs  assumed  that  subsequent 
to  primary  production  of  weapons-grade 
plutonium,  "and  continuing  through  the 
remaining  life  of  the  facilities,  the  re- 
actor would  be  operated  under  condi- 
tions optimized  for  power  production; 
during  this  latter  period,  plutonium 
would  be  the  byproduct." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  any  arms 
agreement  would  be  certain  to  outlaw 
production  of  weapons-grade  plutonium, 
of  this  we  may  be  certain.  Any  such 
agreement,  therefore,  would  automati- 
cally outlaw  any  converted  plutonium 
reactor — the  NPR  included — even  though 
it  would  have  as  its  avowed  primary  pur- 
pose, the  production  of  electric  energy. 

COVLD  REACTOR  BE  CONVERTED  RAPIDLY  FROM 
POWER  ONLY  TO  PLUTONIUM  PRODUCTION  IF 
ARMS   CONTROL   AGREEMENT   IS   BROKEN' 

The  AEC  Chairman  agreed  also  that 
the  reactor  coidd  be  reconverted  with 
rapidity  to  production  of  weapons-grade 
plutonium  if  the  need  for  such  material 
should  ever  arise  again  after  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  an  arms  control  pact. 

Supporters  of  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant appear  to  indicate  in  the  public 
record  that  the  plutonium  produced  in 
the  NPR  at  any  period  will  be  weapons- 
grade  material,  but  the  record  fails  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  indeed  so. 
Technical  witnesses  have  pointed  out 
that,  in  connection  with  production  of 
electric  energy,  the  reactor  would  not  be 
operated  at  the  maximum  thermal  level. 
One  witness  put  It  this  way:  "During 
that  period  of  time — power  only — the 
thermal  operating  level  of  the  reactor 
would  be  reduced  from  that  during  the 
dual  purpose  period  when  it  would  be 
operated  for  maximum  plutonium  pro- 
duction." 

This  witness  and  other  witnesses  did 
not  assure  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  that  production  of 
weapons-grade  plutonitun  would  result 
from  any  form  of  operation  of  the  NPR. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  nat- 
urally avoided  detailed  questions  on  this 
point  because  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  Information  related  to  plutonium  re- 
actors is  classified.  However,  a  simple 
assurance  on  this  point  should  not  In- 
trude into  the  realm  of  classified  data. 

From  these  facts,  one  may  summarize 
by  drawing  either  of  two  conclusions 
which  are  related  to  the  E>ossibility  that 
an  arms  control  agreement  would  force 
the  United  States  to  shut  down  all  plu- 
tonium production  reactors. 

First.  If  the  converted  NPR  would  pro- 
duce weapons-grade  plutonium  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  of  op- 
eration. It  would  have  to  be  outlawed  un- 
der such  an  agreement  since  we  could  not 
permit,  in  conscience,  continued  opera- 
tion of  Soviet  dual-purpose  reactors. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  the  argument 
that  the  reactor  could  be  reconverted  to 
plutonium  production  would  have  no 
validity. 

Second.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  re- 
actor would  produce  less-than-weapons- 
grade  material  during  power-only  opera- 
tion, the  core  would  be  contaminated 
with  the  lower  grade  material  and  recon- 
version and  reoptlmlzatlon  of  the  reactor 


for  Plutonium  production  would  be  made 
difficult. 

Again,  on  this  point  the  argument  that 
the  reactor  could  be  reconverted  to  plu- 
tonium production  readily  would  have 
no  validity. 

UNSPECIFIED    ELEMENTS    OF    COST 

The  public  record  does  not  show  the 
cost  of  optimizing  the  reactor  for  power 
production,  and  it  does  not  show  the 
cost  of  reoptimlzlng  the  reactor  for  plu- 
tonium production  in  the  event  of  future 
need. 

To  optimize  the  NPR  for  power  pro- 
duction under  an  arms  agreement,  the 
Commission  would  have  to  optimize  the 
reactor  for  byproduct  production  of  plu- 
tonium, presumably  of  less  than  weap- 
ons grade.  Reoptimizing  the  reactor 
with  rapidity  for  resumption  of  produc- 
tion of  weapons-grade  plutonium  would 
be  next  to  impossible,  even  over  a  sub- 
stantially long  period.  Without  resort- 
ing to  classified  data,  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  production-only  re- 
actors shut  down  on  our  participation  in 
an  arms  agreement  would  be  ready  for 
resumed  production  just  about  as  quickly 
as  the  converted  NPR.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, one  mtist  conclude  that  the  AEC 
would  be  required  to  fabricate  and  main- 
tain, at  considerable  expense,  an  addi- 
tional NPR  reactor  core  which  would  be 
optimized  for  plutonium  production  and 
that  the  power-optimized  NPR  core 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  permit  re- 
sumption of  production  of  weapons- 
grade  material. 

THE     ORIGINAL    PREMISE    FOR     HANFORD 

Apart  from  the  record  compiled  so  far 
this  year — the  public  record,  that  Is — 
supporters  of  the  Hanford  steamplant 
have  overlooked  the  basic  premise  on 
which  the  NPR  was  authorized  In  1958. 
At  that  time,  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  over  the  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  insisted  that  the 
United  States  needed,  for  security 
reasons,  the  new  production  reactor,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  replace  not 
one  but  three  old  Hanford  reactors  built 
and  placed  In  operation  In  1944.  These 
reactors  will  be  about  18  years  old  when 
the  NPR  IS  started  up  in  1962;  it  was 
argued  in  1958  that  these  old  reactors 
had,  by  that  time,  all  but  outlived  their 
economic  usefulness.  Because  of  securi- 
ty restriction,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing publicly  whether  the  NPR  has  three 
times  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  old  re- 
actors— and  three  times  the  plutonium 
production  capacity — but  we  must  as- 
sume at  least  that  the  reactor  is  more 
efficient  than  the  facilities  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Supporters  of  the  NPR  in  1958  as.sert- 
ed  that  the  Nation  was  in  dire  need  of 
the  additional  plutonium  production  ca- 
pacity. However,  those  who  now  desire 
to  add  electric  generating  facilities  to 
the  NPR  would  accept  a  net  reduction 
in  total  production  capacity  by  agreeing 
that  the  old  reactors  have  seen  their  day 
and  that  the  replacement,  the  NPR,  can 
be  operated  for  production  of  both  plu- 
tonium and  power — and  later  for  power 
only — under  circumstances  which  re- 
duce production  reactor  efTectlveness  al- 
most from   the   very   start:    they   allot 
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only  2  years  at  the  most  for  produc- 
tion-only purposes.  This  is  the  addi- 
tional time  it  would  take  after  startup 
to  complete  addition  of  the  electric  gen- 
erating facilities — 8  years  for  dual-pur- 
pose operations,  and  25  years  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  power  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  NPR  to  national  secu- 
rity. In  terms  of  the  additional  facilities 
for  generation  of  electricity,  is  hardly  a 
valid  one.  Supporters"  argiunents  along 
this  line  are  directly  contrary-  to  the 
basic  concept  and  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal NPR  authorization. 

I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  rather 
than  being  in  the  best  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  the  authorization  of  the 
addition  of  electric  generating  facilities 
to  the  NPR  could  constitute  another 
roadblock  in  the  way  of  effective  arms 
control  or  disarmament  For  this  rea- 
son, I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  7576  when  It  Is  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  effect  of 
which  would  delete  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  the  new  plutoniiun  production 
reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash. 


Address  b>  Secretar>  of  Labor  Goldberg 
at  Dedication  ot  Library  ot  Hebrew 
Union  College  Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion,  Cincinnati,   Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    GEORGE  A    SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  the  brilliant,  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  on  June  3.  1961,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
library  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  sr>eech 
to  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Certainly  they  will  profit  from 
reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address   by    Secrftary    of   Labor    .Arthur   J 

Goldberg    at    Dfdication    of    Library    of 

HfBREW     tjNlON     COLLEr.E-jFWISH     INSTITTJT* 

OF    Religion,    Cincinnati.    Ohio.    June    3. 

1961 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  privileged  to 
dedicate  this  new  library  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

As  an  outstanding  rabbinical  school,  this 
college-Institute  continues  to  demonstrate 
that  fidelity  to  JudaUra  Is  also  devotion  to 
the  moral  heritage  that  InforniB  our  civili- 
zation. 

This  building  will  be  a  splendid  reposi- 
tory of  the  learning  of  the  past — a  treasure 
house  of  the  truths  of  a  great  religion  and 
the  convictions  of  a  people  Within  It  will 
be  a  record  of  man's  success  and  failure  In 
grappling  with  his  own  nature,  with  reality, 
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and  with  his  own  purpose  and  condition. 
History  Is  filled  with  blind  waste  and  mag- 
nificent triumph,  with  angry  stupidity  and 
dazzling  discovery.  In  hours  of  trial  a  library 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  Judge  the  results 
of  past  decisions. 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  who 
s.iid;  "Continuity  with  tlie  past  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  duty." 

Libraries  in  particular  and  educational 
institutions  in  general  make  continuity  with 
the  past  possible.  And  we  are  bound  to  the 
past,  creatures  of  time,  but  free  to  look  to 
a  future  we  ourselves  help  to  make 

I  wonder,  then,  how  it  is  that  modern 
society  fails  to  resist  the  impulse  to  relearn, 
often  in  more  bitterness,  lessons  learned  so 
bitterly  in  the  past. 

Those  who  forget  the  past,  said  Santayana, 
are  doomed  to  repeat  It.  Are  we,  today, 
forgetting  the  past? 

I  raise  this  question  at  this  time  and  in 
this  place  because  it  seems  particularly  fit- 
ting to  dedicate  a  monument  to  man's  col- 
lective knowledge  when  voices  are  heard 
urging  disengagement  from  history,  with- 
drawal from  the  continuity  of  responsibility 
that  has  flowed  from  father  to  son  In  our 
free    Nation. 

These  voices  rejecting  history  are  raised 
because  of  the  genuine  struggle  of  human 
conscience  at  a  time  of  truly  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. Good  people  are  deeply  trou- 
bled about  man's  course  toward  holocaust. 
They  fear  that  a  race  of  arms  can  end  In 
the  ravage  of  civilization. 

We  all  stand  in  the  shadows  of  the  tower- 
ing giant  of  nuclear  power,  the  colossal  bomb 
that  can  obliterate  centuries.  It  is  argued 
by  these  men  of  good  faith  that  the  sole 
moral  posttion  for  a  moral  people  who  possess 
this  weapon  is  to  unilaterally  divest  them- 
selves of  It. 

This  manifestation  of  pacifism — not  new 
In  history — is  of  course  accentuated  by  the 
character  of  the  nuclear  weapon.  But  the 
necessity  of  continuity  with  the  past  re- 
quires an  answer  to  evident  questions. 

Will  unilateral  abandonment  of  defensive 
arms  deter  aggression?  Will  the  unilateral 
pledge  of  our  own  disengagement  actually 
turn  tyranny  aside  and  guarantee  universal 
peace  with  Justice? 

In  pondering  these  questions,  we  might 
turn — for  one  place — to  here,  to  a  library. 
Contemporary  history  offers  some  compara- 
tive examples  Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  Oxford  Oath  era  in  Great  Britain  prior  to 
the  Second  World  War.  Its  feeling  for  peace, 
its  rejection  of  war.  Its  longing  for  order  in 
the  worlds  affairs  were  all  emotions  that 
good  men  could  and  did  share. 

This  op>en  commitment  to  disengagement 
did  not  stop  Nazi  aggression.  I  wondered 
then,  and  I  do  now.  whether  or  not  Hitler 
was  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  disengage- 
ment he  sensed  in  the  English  people.  Like 
every  dictator,  before  and  since,  he  incor- 
rectly judged  the  stamina  and  will  of  a  free 
people 

In  this  Nation,  unlike  some  others,  the 
argument  to  disarm  unilaterally  and  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  nuclear  cap.ibility  does  not 
enjoy  the  wide  respectability  of  a  movement. 
I  believe  that  the  President  spoke  for  most 
Americans  when  he  said:  "Our  arms  do  not 
prepare  for  war — they  are  efforts  to  discour- 
age and  resist  the  adventures  of  others  that 
could  end  In  war." 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  light  of  the  plain 
{XJStwar  record,  everyone  cognizant  of  fart 
and  not  deluded  by  propaganda — either  of 
their  own  making  or  made  for  someone  else's 
consumption — recognizes  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  en- 
forceable ban  on  nuclear  testing  and  genuine 
dlsarmamrnt.  I  am  sure  that  no  one,  ex- 
cept the  propagandists  and  their  victims, 
questions  the  good  faith  of  our  President 
who  at  this  very  moment  Is  on  a  mission  of 
I>eace — not  peace  in  our  time  but  for  all 
time. 


Disengagement,  however,  takes  many 
forms.  There  are  those  respected  among  us 
who  recognize  that  unilateral  disarmament 
in  the  face  of  the  postwar  history  of  totali- 
tarian aggression  is  an  Invitation  to  in- 
creased aggression.  But  they  also  seek  to 
disengage  the  Nation  from  the  performance 
of  other  actions  necessary  to  strengthen  our 
alliances  and  maintain  the  free  world. 

It  is  this  "intellectual  disengagement" — 
this  withdrawal  of  assent  to  the  total  de- 
mand that  freedom  makes  upon  us — that  I 
wish  to  discuss  here. 

I  am  not  implying  that  all  Intellectuals 
seek  disengagement.  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
Harvard  Manifesto  has.  in  our  healthy  and 
free  society,  brought  forth  a  Princeton  Pro- 
nouncement But  nevertheless,  there  Is 
Indication  of  a  current  of  intellectual  disen- 
gagement in  our  Nation  today. 

I  suggest  to  the  intellectual  seeking  peace 
through  disengagement  that  he  piander  an 
activist  path  toward  peace  which  we  can  all 
share.  This  path  leads  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  our  own  Revolution  In  other  free 
societies,  and  the  making  of  a  world  order 
in  which  a  balance  of  terror  would  lose  lU 
power.  I  would  suggest  to  him  the  historical 
reminder  that  peace  can  only  be  attained  In 
freedom,  and  that  it  is  peace  in  freedom  that 
we  all  seek  and  must  work  to  attain. 

The  President,  in  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign pKDllcy  of  his  administration,  has  enun- 
ciated several  concepts  related  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  in  freedom. 

As  a  nation  endowed  by  God  \(lth  great 
resources  and  one  of  history's  great  examples 
of  just  government  by  law,  we  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  lead  the  free  world. 
The  President  has  aptly  remarked:  "This 
Nation  was  born  of  revolution  and  raised  In 
freedom.  And  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  an 
op>en  road  to  despotism." 

Secondly,  our  whole  history  and  purpose 
as  a  people  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be 
neutral  in  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
in  freedom. 

Thirdly,  In  terms  of  the  world  alliance  we 
lead,  the  historical  encouragement  disen- 
gagement would  give  to  those  Intent  upon 
conquest,  and  the  vacuum  of  responsibility 
it  leaves  In  a  world  of  growing  nuclear  mas- 
tery, makes  it  clear  that  a  leader  of  freedom 
cannot  disengage  without  leaving  not  only 
Itself  but  all  others  allied  with  It  the  quick 
tanret   of   a^gresFlve   despotism. 

Fourth,  we  welcome  all  allies  devoted  to 
peace  In  freedom.  In  this  regard,  I  think 
we  should  all  be  clear — despite  our  own  in- 
tellectual differences — that  we  respect  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  seek  freedom  and 
equality,  order  aitd  Independence  in  its  own 
way,  flying  its  own  flag,  charting  Its  own 
course. 

We  support  the  revolution  of  peace  and 
hof)e  sweeping  the  world,  and  we  offer  that 
support,  as  the  President  stated,  "regard- 
less of  which  political  or  economic  route 
they  choose  to  freedom. " 

Fifth,  we  recognize  the  right  of  every 
nation  not  charged  with  our  responsibility 
or  armed  with  our  resources  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  noncommirment,  whether  to  us  or 
any  other  power.  Our  alliance  Is  one  of 
voluntary  commitment  to  peace  in  freedom. 
It  is  not  cemented  with  force,  not  held  to- 
gether with  the  bonds  of  political  domina- 
tion and  fear.  We  do  not  force  nations  to  be 
our  allies.  And  we  resist  efforts  on  the  part 
of  others  to  compel,  coerce,  or  subvert  them 
to  be  their  allies. 

Pinnlly,  in  this  open  posture  of  support 
for  all  nations  seeking  freedom,  our  sympa- 
thies are  manifestly  with  those  seeking  to 
end  Injustice,  tyranny  and  exploitation, 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  volumes  of  history  that  will  be  con- 
tained in  this  library  make  it  plain  why  this 
is  so.  Even  before  we  were  a  nation,  as  a 
group  of  rebels  seeking  freedom  we  had  the 
support  of  LaFayette,  De  Kalb.  Kosciusko, 
Steuben,  and  others.     They  were  brave  men 
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who  crossed  distant  seas  to  help  us  flght  for 
liberty  After  we  were  a  nation,  we  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  help  to  Louis  Kossuth, 
Garibaldi.  Mazzlnt,  Carl  Schurz,  Lamartlne, 
and  others  because  they  shared  the  Ideals 
of  our  own  Revolution.  Even  more  recently, 
I  recall  with  no  sense  of  regret  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  Aid  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies.  In  those  dark  hours  of 
1940,  our  Government  welcomed  and  shel- 
tered thousands  of  exiles  from  Europe. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Idea  of  freedom  has  al- 
ways been  basic  to  our  national  policy — and 
with  It.  sympathy  for  those  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

We  extend  our  full  measure  of  sympathy 
and  support  to  the  true  revolution  and  not 
the  false  one.  to  the  revolution  that  seeks 
freedom  and  does  not  suppress  it. 

We  know  too  well  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory that  t>Tanny  often  seeks  to  disguise 
Itself  by  the  assertion  of  humane  goals.  For 
VIS.  means  as  well  as  ends  are  Important. 
And  for  us.  while  we  recognize  any  nation's 
right  to  achieve  a  fashion  of  economic  sys- 
tem of  its  own  making,  we  do  not  concede 
the  right  in  moral  terms  to  fashion  a  polit- 
ical system  which  denies  liberty,  human  dig- 
nity, and  the  rights  of  man. 

I  believe  that  these  concepts,  which  are 
basic  to  our  President's  foreign  policy,  de- 
serve and  command  the  support  of  all  who 
believe  in  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

Yet.  as  I  read  the  manifestos  being  circu- 
lated recently,  I  find  that  while  there  is  not 
disagreement  with  these  principles  there  is  a 
note  of  scepticism  about  our  commitment  to 
allow  any  nation  to  pursue  its  own  social 
and  economic  path  to  peace  and  freedom. 
I  believe  this  skepticism  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted. Our  words  and  deeds  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  our  total  commitment  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  people  everywhere.  This 
is  what  the  President,  speaking  for  all  Amer- 
icans, has  said  on  this  subject: 

•'Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

'We  stand  for  freedom.  That  Is  our  con- 
viction for  oiu-selves — that  Is  our  only  com- 
mitment to  others.  No  friend,  no  neutral, 
and  no  adversary  should  think  otherwise. 
We  are  not  against  any  man — or  any  nation 
— or  any  system — except  as  it  Is  hostile  to 
freedom  ■ 

■  Asia.  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East — theirs  Is  a  revolution  which  we 
would  support  regardless  of  the  cold  war. 
and  regardless  of  which  political  or  eco- 
nomic route  they  choose  to  freedom." 

The  President's  actions  have  been  con- 
sistent with  his  words. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  voted 
against  colonial  powers  even  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  allies. 

We  have  extended  material  and  economic 
aid  to  other  nations  embarked  on  more 
sweeping  reforms  than  those  of  Castro. 

The  downfall  of  dictatorships  In  Argen- 
tina. Colombia,  and  Venezuela  was  followed 
by  American  support  for  the  democracies 
seeking  to  bring  hope  and  security  to  their 
people. 

Our  quarrel  with  Castro,  as  the  President 
stated  "is  not  over  the  people's  drive  for  a 
better  life.  Our  objection  is  to  their  domi- 
nation by  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants. 
Cuban  social  and  economic  reform  should  be 
encouraged.  Questions  of  economic  and 
trade  policy  can  always  be  negotiated.  But 
Communist  domination  In  this  hemisphere 
can  never  be  negotiated." 

The  situation  we  face  is  not  that  of  social 
reform.  Let  us  regard  it  clearly  as  the  Pres- 
ident describes  It:  "The  menace  of  external 
Communist  Intervention  and  domination  In 
Cuba."  The  real  Issue  Is  the  survival  of 
freedom  In  this  hemisphere. 


I  am  sure  that  all  men  of  good  will  are 
united  In  seeking  a  world  In  which  genuine 
nonintervention  in  the  struggle  of  nations  to 
attain  peace  and  freedom  Is  practiced.  But 
the  dilemma  facing  us  as  a  nation  Is  that 
we  who  believe  In  nonintervention  are  con- 
fronted by  a  force  that  practices  aggression 
in  many  forms. 

Consider  the  words  of  the  President: 
"They  send  arms,  agitators,  aid.  technicians, 
and  propaganda  to  every  troubled  area.  But 
where  fighting  is  required,  it  is  u-^ually  done 
by  others — by  guerrillas  striking  at  night,  by 
assassins  striking  alone,  by  subversives  and 
saboteurs  and  insurrectionists,  'vho  In  some 
cases  control  whole  areas  inside  of  inde- 
pendent nations." 

The  basic  dilemma  Is  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  was  described  a  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  John  Stuart  Mill: 

The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,"  he 
wrote,  "to  be  a  legitimate  principle  of  mo- 
rality, must  be  accepted  by  all  governments. 
The  despots  must  consent  to  be  bound  by 
It  as  well  as  the  free  states.  Unless  they 
do.  the  profession  of  It  by  free  countries 
comes  to  this  miserable  Issue,  that  the  wrong 
side  may  help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  side 
must  not  help  the  right.  Intervention  to 
enforce  nonintervention  is  always  rightful, 
almost  moral.  If  not  always  prudent. 
Though  it  be  a  mlsUike  to  give  freedom  to 
a  people  who  do  not  value  the  boon.  It  can- 
not but  be  right  to  Insist  that  If  they  do 
value  It,  they  shall  not  be  hindered  from  the 
pursuit  of  it  by  foreign  coercion." 
Today,  in  1961.  we  must  afk: 
Will  the  wrong  continue  unopposed  to 
aid  the  wrong  while  the  right  declines  to 
aid  the  right? 

I  submit  these  thoughts  and  questions  in 
the  spirit  of  good  intention — not  to  try  to 
create  a  pale  unanimity  of  views  but  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  consider  the  full 
responsibility  we  carry. 

At  the  signing  of  the  Constitution,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  remarked  that  he  had  been 
observing  the  painting  of  a  sun  on  the  chair 
in  which  George  Washington  sat.  He  said 
that  it  gave  him  happiness  to  know  now  that 
it  was  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun. 

I  think  the  world  knows  now  that  the  light 
of  freedom  will  rise  over  the  exploited  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  They  know  that  this  Na- 
tion will  commit  Its  power,  and  Us  peo- 
ple, to  the  alliance  for  genuine  social  ad- 
vancement In  every  nation.  They  know  we 
stand  for  freedom  and  oppose  tyranny, 
wherever  it  may  appear,  whatever  form  It 
may  seek  to  shield  itself  from  recognition. 

It  Is  that  knowledge,  and  our  own  firm 
resolution,  that  will  fix  the  course  of  history. 
It  Is  in  that  spirit  I  dedicate  this  new  mon- 
ument to  history  today. 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HU^IPHREY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7.  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long!  delivered  a  remarkable 
speech,  before  the  American  Stockyards 
Association,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the 
agricultural  situation,  and.  in  particu- 
lar, the  farm  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  message  by  a 
well  informed  US.   Senator  who  gives 


a  great  deal  of  his  time,  attention,  and 
ability  to  the  problems  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  or  Mis- 
souri.  American   Stockyards   Association, 

St.  Joseph.   Mo..  JtNE  7.   1961 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
American  Stockyards  Association.  I  am  a 
livestock  producer  myself,  and  I  have  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try In  all  its  phases,  from  production  on  the 
farm  to  distribution  in  the  retail  stores. 

This  is  a  big  industry,  a  multl-blUlon- 
dollar  Industry;  and  It's  growing  The  better 
our  standard  of  living,  the  more  meat  we  eat 
And  today  livestock  and  livestock  products 
represent  the  big  end  of  our  agriculture 
economy.  In  the  national  Interest,  the  live- 
stock Industry  must  be  a  growing,  progres- 
sive Industry,  and  I  welcome  all  opportuni- 
ties to  be  of  service  to  you. 

And  let  me  s:iy  right  here  that  It  Isn't  easy 
fr>r  men  In  Govr-rnment  to  serve  the  live- 
stock industry,  because  there  are  so  many 
varied  viewpoints  Judging  from  the  mall  I 
am  gettlnj;  these  days,  there  is  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  live- 
stock organisations  for  the  proposed  omni- 
bus farm  bill  now  ponding  before  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee.  And  I.  too, 
am  not  happy  with  some  of  the  sections  In 
the  first  draft  of  the  bill;  but  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  these  organizations  have  not 
proposed  more  desirable  alternatives. 

I  wonder  If  the  officers  of  the  organizations 
who  oppose  almort  every  farm  bill  that 
comes  before  the  Congress  are  fully  aware  of 
what's  happ)ening  to  the  American  farmer  in 
this  highly  indiistrialized  society  of  ours. 

The  2  million  families  on  commercial 
farms  in  America  have  less  Income,  relative 
to  nonfarm  incomes,  than  at  any  time  since 
the  1930's.  The  farmer  has  been  pushed 
down  the  scale,  while  others  have  climbed  to 
new  highs. 

For  '>xample.  in  1951-52.  workers  on  farms. 
Including  owner-operators,  received  a  return 
of  90  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor  as  com- 
pared with  $1  63  for  manufacturing  em- 
ployees In  1960.  f:\rmers  got  82  cents  an 
hour — 8  cents  less— while  workers  In  manu- 
facturing were  raised  to  t2  29. 

This  imbalance  has  been  creeping  up  on 
us  for  some  time,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  It  Is  that  Industry  Is  highly  organized 
and  centralized,  while  agriculture,  by  its 
very  nature.  Is  decentralized. 

Not  since  the  1930's  have  manufacturers 
permitted  themselves  to  be  swirled  and 
tossed  from  one  reef  to  another  by  the  nor- 
mal forces  of  stipply  and  demand.  They 
plan,  they  budget,  they  adjust  production  to 
sales,  and  they  try  to  avoid  market-glutting 
surplus. 

For  example.  I  saw  an  Item  In  the  maga- 
zine Business  Week,  the  other  day,  report- 
ing that  the  iron  and  steel  Industry  was  op- 
erating at  50  percent  of  capacity  at  the  close 
of  1960.  The  machinery  Industries  were  op- 
erating at  70  to  74  percent  of  capacity;  the 
auto,  truck  and  parts  Industry  was  operating 
at  80  percent;  and  the  petroleum  and  coal 
products  firms  were  operating  at  81  percent 
of  capacity. 

The  operating  rate  for  all  mantifacturlng 
Industries  at  the  end  of  1960.  according  to 
Btislness  Week,  averaged  77  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. Yet.  these  manufacturers  were  pay- 
ing their  workers  better  wages.  They  were 
asking  and  getting  slightly  higher  prices  for 
their  products  than  a  year  earlier,  and  their 
profits  were  about  the  same  as  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  operating  at  77  percent  of  capacity. 

Now.  contrast  manufacturers  and  farmers: 
In  I960,  farmers  produced  at  about  98  per- 
cent of  capacity.     They   placed   28   million 
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acres  of  cropland  In  the  conservation  re- 
serve. The  Government  removed  another  6 
to  8  percent  of  farm  products  from  commer- 
cial markets  with  Its  storage  and  food-for- 
peace  programs.  But  farm  prices  were  12 
percent  lower;  returns  per  hour  of  labor  to 
workers  In  agriculture  were  11  percent  lower 
and  the  profits — net  realized  Income — of 
farmers  was  26  percent  lower  than  In  194^7- 
49. 

I  heard  no  criticism  of  the  manufacturers 
for  their  actions  In  reducing  production 
when  inventories  accumulated.  There  was 
no  grtimbllng  about  making  the  unemploy- 
ment payments  to  the  workers  who  were  laid 
off  by  the  manufacturers.  There  was  no 
public  clamor  that  manufacturers  should 
lower  prices  and  operate  at  full  capacity. 

Yet,  when  farmers  propose  enabling  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  them  to  develop 
orderly  marketing  programs  to  accomplish 
what  business  and  labor  already  practice  un- 
der existing  legislation,  some  organizations 
predict  dire  consequences. 

Quite  frankly.  I  don't  know  any  better 
way  for  a  Senator  to  be  of  service  to  the  live- 
stock industry  than  to  attempt  to  correct 
some  of  the  misconceptions  of  the  oflBcers  of 
organizations  who  should  be  working  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  producers,  but  aren't. 
I  don't  know  of  any  greater  service  I  can 
perform  for  the  livestock  Industry  than  to 
help  this  great  Industry  develop  effective 
means  for  planning,  budgeting,  and  orderly 
marketing,  when  the  occalslon  requires. 

In  your  own  Industry,  you  have  procedures 
established  whereby  you  can  charge  rates 
which  will  assure  you  a  reasonable  return  on 
your  Investment.  Why  shouldn't  fanners  be 
permitted  to  develop  programs  and  pro- 
cedures to  stabilize  their  prices  and  returns? 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  allowed  to  organize 
Into  cooperatives  and  stabilize  market  sup- 
plies ai.d  prices  under  Government  market- 
ing orders  which  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  In  California,  In  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets, and  In  the  marketing  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables? 

As  I  understand  It,  this  Is  a  purpose  of  the 
omnibus  bill  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

At  this  particular  stage  in  our  economic 
development  where  agriculture  is  often  the 
forgotten  segment  of  our  economy,  the  Na- 
tion should  be  grateful  that  we  have  a 
dynamic,  hard-working,  hard-hitting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  fights  for  farmers 
and  their  rightful  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  In  spite  of  an  urban  background. 
Orvllle  Freeman  Is  making  a  great  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression  on  all  who  have  come 
In  contact  with  him.  He  has  mastered  the 
complexity  of  the  farm  problem.  He  ap- 
preciates the  great  technical  success  farmers 
have  achieved.  He  Is  using  our  abundant 
food  supplies  as  a  precious  asset  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  Is  publicizing  the  sticcess 
story  of  American  ngrlctiltiire  and  recom- 
mending legislation  whereby  fiirmers  with 
the  help  of  Government  can  Improve  their 
economic   welfare. 

Por  the  first  time  In  many  years.  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  work- 
ing together.  I  was  proud  to  vote  for  the 
emergency  feed  grains  program  In  March. 
I  believe  I  served  the  livestock  Industry  well 
by  that  vote,  for  producers  of  hogs,  cattle, 
turkeys  and  chickens  were  facing  still  more 
cuts  in  Income  if  feed  grains  were  not 
stabilized. 

Agricultural  economists  told  the  Congress 
last  November  that  If  feed  grain  production 
continued  unchecked,  the  hog  market  would 
be  17  percent  lower  by  1965;  eggs  would  drop 
13  percent  and  hang  there;  turkeys  would 
drop  10  percent;  and  cattle  9  percent. 

Bumper  feed  grain  crops  force  record  num- 
bers of  livestock;  and,  to  force  the  sale  of  the 
additional  meat,  the  stores  cut  the  price  and 


pass  It  on  back  to  the  livestock  producer. 
And  the  man  with  the  Herefords  or  the 
Angus  takes  the  loss. 

If  annual  feed  grain  production  can  be 
stabilized  at  140  to  150  million  tons.  Instead 
of  167  million,  for  the  next  few  years,  live- 
stock producers  as  well  as  feed  grain  growers 
will  benefit. 

With  stabilization  of  feed  grain  supplies, 
livestock  producers  can  look  forward  to 
modest  increases  In  cash  receipts  of  5  to  10 
percent  by  1965.  Without  stabilization  of 
feed  grain  supplies,  the  future  would  be 
bleak.  Indeed. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  participation  In 
the  emergency  feed  grain  program  for  1961 
has  exceeded  expectations.  Farm  Income 
will  be  higher  as  a  result  of  the  program 
and  Government  costs  will  be  lower.  The 
buildup  In  Government  stocks  will  be 
slopped  and  perhaps  there  will  be  a  modest 
reduction  this  year. 

But  this  is  only  a  1-year  program.  We 
mtist  develop  a  longer-term  feed  grains  ad- 
justment program.  And  we  must  come  up 
with  a  good  wheat  program.  We  should 
divert  about  30  million  acres  which  have 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  to  soil-conserving  uses.  Only  In 
this  way  can  we  adjtist  current  production 
to  current  needs  and  gradually  work  off  our 
excess  stocks. 

And  keep  this  In  mind:  These  adjustments 
must  be  gradual.  They  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  our  free  enterprise 
economy. 

In  a  little  more  than  300  years.  American 
farmers  have  converted  vast  areas  of  forests, 
fertile  plains,  and  semidesert  lands  Into  high- 
ly productive  farms.  Sons  and  daughters 
from  every  country  of  Europe  and  from  most 
parts  of  the  world  contributed  to  this  great 
development.  They  brought  the  skills  and 
know-how  from  their  home  communities. 
They  brought  crops  and  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  adapted  and  improved 
them. 

Every  farm  family  has  been  free  to  make 
as  much  or  as  little  of  its  economic  oppor- 
tunities as  it  wiihed.  Every  farm  family  has 
shared  the  great  American  dream  that  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  ^available  to 
the  children  born  on  the  farm. 

We  have  buttroFsed  Individual  enterprise 
in  agriculture  with  the  finest  technical  serv- 
ices and  the  most  extensive  research  facili- 
ties in  the  world.  Scientific  developments 
in  the  last  75  years,  largely  originating  in  the 
Government-supported  agricultural  colleges, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
resulted  In  more  progress  In  American  agri- 
culture during  this  period  than  any  place 
else  in  the  world  In  the  previous  7.500  years. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  American 
farmer  nearly  tripled  his  output  per  hour  of 
work.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  world  before.  It  is  one  of  the 
significant  and  Important  breakthroughs  of 
human  history. 

As  a  result  of  this  remarkable  forward 
surge,  one-third  fewer  U.S.  farmers  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  one-third  more  people 
than  20  years  ago  and  provide  them  with 
better  diets  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
Income  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

For  1  hour's  pay.  an  average  industrial 
worker  in  the  United  States  can  buy  a  nor- 
mal meal  for  four  persons — a  good  meal 
consisting  of  beef  sirloin,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
bread,  butter,  milk,  and  a  serving  of  fruit. 
In  Germany  and  England.  It  takes  2  hours' 
work  to  buy  the  same  meal;  In  Austria,  4 
hours;  In  France,  4'i  hours;  and  In  Italy, 
over  5  hours. 

Nothing  Impresses  Russian  visitors  to  the 
United  States  more  than  our  farms  and  our 
food  supermarkets — especially  the  high 
quality  of  the  foods  and  their  low  prices 
In  terms  of  workers'  wages. 

Tlie  livestock  Industry  Is  proud  of  its 
contributions    to    this    magnificent    record. 


But  the  evidence  is  unmistakable;  usual 
supply  and  demand  forces  will  not  achieve 
an  equilibrium  In  agriculture  at  satisfac- 
tory price  and  Income  levels  under  the  con- 
ditions of  rapid  technological  advances  op- 
erating today.  The  livestock  Industry  must 
develop  ways  and  means  of  operating  at 
somewhat  less  than  full  potential  capacity, 
as  occasion  demands,  similar  to  the  prac- 
tices of  other  manufacturing  industries. 

Current  industrial  practices  have  not  pre- 
vented technical  progress  In  Industry.  Tliey 
have  not  changed  our  basic  free  enterprise 
system  with  Its  emphasis  on  Individual  and 
corporate  enterprise. 

Livestock  producers  are  searching  for  ways 
of  adapting  for  agriculture  the  Industrial 
practices  which  make  it  possible  for  an  In- 
dustry to  adjust  Its  production  to  market 
demands. 

1  know  of  no  better  way  for  a  Senator  to 
serve  the  livestock  Industry  than  to  help 
them  In  this  undertaking. 


Mov*    To    Start   Things    Booming    .Again 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    .ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  stim- 
ulating the  economy  to  full  recovery, 
after  our  setback,  will  require  a  real  re- 
invigoration  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

EveiTone  knows  that  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  are  facing  on  the  homefront 
is  the  challenge  of  inflation,  the  chal- 
lenge which  arises  from  the  fact  that  if 
the  amount  of  money  we  spent  unbal- 
ances our  economy,  we  shall  have  an 
inflated  dollar,  and  that  will  deprive 
those  who  have  insurance  and  those  who 
have  Government  bonds  of  much  that 
they  have  accumulated  by  their  hard 
work  and  sweat.  That  is  also  a  real 
challenge  to  our  country,  and  it  is  one 
which  we  must  not  neglect. 

■When  we  think  about  spending,  we 
must  also  think  about  what  we  are 
frittering  away  of  those  who  kept  the 
country  solid  in  the  days  gone  by.  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time.  Therefore, 
in  evaluating  and  determining  what  we 
shall  spend  now — and  I  shall  not  say 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  spend  a 
needed  dollar,  but  we  must  be  sure  that 
it  is  really  needed — we  must  carefully 
determine  the  facts. 

In  the  face  of  economic,  or  other  dif- 
ficulties, we  often  look  for  new.  miracle- 
type  solutions.  It  is  true  that  such  ideas 
are  always  welcome  and,  in  many  cases, 
essential. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot — and  must 
not — overlook  the  fact  that  improvement 
of  existing  methods  and  procedures  can 
make  an  effective  contribution  to  prog- 
ress. That  is  what  I  was  talking  about 
a  few  minutes  ago;  namely,  the  impera- 
tive need  to  have  economic,  political, 
and  military  diaunosticians  who  know 
the  needs  and  know  how  our  funds  can 
best  be  spent. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges,  wrote  an 
article,  which  was  published  in  This 
Week  magazine  entitled,  "How  To  Start 
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Things  Booming  Again."  The  article 
stresses — and  rightly  so — that  a  little 
more  •oomph"  in  our  enterprising  sys- 
tem, particularly  in  selling,  could  be  a 
real  boon  to  our  economy.  It  reempha- 
sizes  that  "prosperity  is  everybody's 
business, "  and  proposes  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  spurring  economic  progress. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  To  St.\rt  Things  Booming  Again — 
Prosperity  Is  Everyone's  Business — The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  One  of  the 
Most  Important  Articles  We  ve  Ever 
Published,  Writes  a  Prescription  for  a 
Better  America 

(By  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of 
Commerce ) 
It  appears  that  I  touched  a  sensitive  spot 
when  I  said  to  a  press  conference  recently: 
"If  you  really  want  to  find  what's  wrong 
with  this  country,  then  you  ought  to  see  how 
little  we  are  trying  to  sell.  Try  to  go  to  a 
hotel  and  see  how  you  are  handled  by  the 
clerk  or  try  a  railroad  for  courtesy  and  you'll 
see  we  are  not  doing  a  half  Job  of  selling  In 
this  country." 

Aggrieved  cries  came  from  representatives 
of  industries  I  had  cited  as  showing  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  attention  to  customers. 
Spokesmen  for  hotels,  airlines,  railroads  all 
pointed  out.  and  quite  correctly,  thnt  for 
some  years  they  have  conducted  training 
programs  and  customer  service. 

Yet  all  of  us — housewives  as  well  as  buFi- 
nessmen — have  had  experiences  of  the  kind 
I  complained  about.  Your  letters  made 
plain  to  me  that  we  need  to  put  a  lot  more 
courtesy  and  enterprise  Into  our  selling. 
They'd  be  wonderful  qualities  In  our  dally 
lives,  whatever  our  occupation,  and  applied 
to  selling,  would  do  much  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  to  higher  ground. 

Listen  to  what  a  Tennessee  man  wrote  me: 
•  What  an  understatement  you  made.  I 
have  visited  six  auto  dealers  to  try  to  trade 
for  a  new  car.  Only  one  denier  really  tried 
to  trade  with  me  and  I  purchased  his  car.  and 
honestly.  I  least  preferred  his  make.  One 
tried  a  little  to  sell  me  and  the  other  four 
left  the  impression  they  would  rather  keep 
their  cars  " 

Or  a  man  from  Lancaster,  Pa.:  "I  am  a 
small  businessman  and  I  know  how  rough  It 
is  to  try  and  get  someone  to  sell  something." 
A  Norfolk,  V'a.,  man  who  has  been  in  sales 
work  53  years  says:  "Customers  should  be 
treated  right  and  not  given  any  fancy  up- 
staging. I  could  recite  instances  again  and 
again  of  my  own  experiences,  when  I've 
wanted  to  buy  something,  some  item  I  really 
needed,  and  had  the  cash  right  in  my 
hands — and  I  just  didn't  get  the  service." 

HOTELS    AND    AIRLINES.    HEAR   THIS 

Prom  Winston-Salem,  N.C..  comes  a  com- 
plaint that  an  airline  "has  thrown  me  off 
more  flights  because  they  have  been  oversold 
and  haven't  been  the  least  bit  courteous 
about  it."  After  noting  also  that  "in  hotels 
with  national  reputations"  he  has  been  put 
"In  rooms  not  reconditioned  for  occupancy,  ' 
this  citizen  declares: 

"If  they  would  do  a  good  job  of  selling 
their  product,  the  public  would  bend  over 
backward  to  support  them." 

The  same  anemic  attitude  toward  sales- 
man.ship  that  Is  draining  vitality  from  our 
domestic  economy  also  drags  our  export 
level  below  what  It  can  and  should  be. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  sent 
export  survey  teams  to  key  areas  of  the  world 
last  year.  Our  experts  who  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  came  back  and  told 
us  of  a  startling  number  of  cases  In  which 


potential  new  customers  had  been  almost  lit- 
erally turned  away.  They  heard  complaints 
from  executives  of  more  than  100  firms 
"down  under."  Though  growing  In  the  spe- 
cial soil  of  the  export  situation,  most  of 
them  originate  in  the  same  root  as  our  sell- 
ing troubles  at  home — we're  just  not  being 
courteous  to  the  customer. 

I  was  shocked  and  ashamed  to  hear  that 
Australian  businessmen,  and  many  of  their 
colleagues  in  other  lands,  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  firms  failed  to  answer  their  mall, 
acknowledge  orders,  or  supply  needed  tech- 
nical information. 

The  situation  Is  similar  in  our  own  baok- 
yard — Mexico  and  Central  America  Though 
we  are  still  the  leading  supplier  there,  our 
share  of  the  market  has  been  declining, 
while  West  Germany,  Japan  and  others  are 
improving  their  positions.  Why?  Not  just 
lower  prices.  The  150  local  businessmen 
interviewed  In  this  area  said  we  could  over- 
come a  price  disadvantage  of  as  much  as  15 
percent — if  we  gave  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  local  distributors 
on  such  matters  as  credit,  delivery,  service, 
parts,  and  packaging 

Thoughtful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  customer — that's  our  problem  every- 
where. But  so  pitifully  little  Is  being  done 
about  it  in  relation  to  the  need!  Only  about 
1  percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  sales 
and  service  are  taking  extension  courses  in 
distribution.  And  less  than  10  percent  of 
industry's  research  dollar  goes  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  marketing  the  prodvicts  that 
are  improved  with  the  other  90  percent. 

NEEOED:     6     MfLLION    EXrERTS    ON     SELLING 

Without  more  training,  where  will  we  get 
the  6  million  addltinnnl  people  who  will  be 
needed  during  the  next  decade  in  sales,  cleri- 
cal, p.nd  service  occupations?  How  will  they 
learn  to  sell  and  service  the  deluge  of  new 
products  that's  on  the  way — even  today, 
about  one-third  of  all  sales  revenue  is  from 
products  that  did  not  exist   10  years  ago. 

Salesmanship  alone,  of  course,  will  not 
provide  a  magic  solution  to  our  complex  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  whole  package  of  constructive 
proposals  to  help  us  grow.  But  I  believe 
salesmanship  can  give  Just  that  extra  push 
we  need  to  get  moving  toward  the  new 
heights  of  which  our  economy  is  capable. 

If  we  did  a  better  selling  job  at  home,  it 
could  bring  about  a  slight  but  Important 
shift  in  how  we  consumers  divide  our  in- 
come between  spending  and  saving.  During 
the  prosperous  year  1955  we  spent  93  7  per- 
cent of  our  personal  income  after  taxes;  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1960,  only  92  4.  A  1 -per- 
cent shift  In  favor  of  spending  would  mean 
sales  of  about  $3,500  million  more  goods. 
Once  consumer  goods  start  moving  faster, 
businessmen  will  be  more  Inclined  to  Invest 
In  modern  machinery,  which  Is  a  key  to 
prosperity  at  home  to  success  in  competing 
for  the  export  market. 

If  we  project  a  vigorous  desire  to  serve  we 
should  also  be  able  to  do  a  much  better  job 
of  selling  abroad.  Today  we  send  only  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  Into 
the  channels  of  world  trade,  a  far  smaller 
percentage  than  other  nations.  We — busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Government  together — have 
a  heavy  stake  In  Increasing  exports.  For 
business  it  means  greater  profits.  For  labor, 
every  $6,000  of  export  sales  provides  one  Job. 
For  the  Government,  and  that  means  for 
all  of  us.  It  helps  to  keep  the  dollar  sound, 
as  the  President  has  pledged  to  do. 

Any  businessman  who  really  wants  to  sell 
his  products  or  services  at  home  or  abroad 
can  get  help  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Suppose  he  wants  to  know  where  the  best 
domestic  sales  opportunities  are.  He  can 
draw  on  $135  million  worth  of  our  census 
statistics,  some  of  them  broken  down  as  fine 
as  a  city  block. 


HELP    IN    SELLING    OVERSEAS 

If  he  wants  to  sell  overseas  (and  I  hope 
more  manufacturers  will — today  less  than 
5  percent  do)  we  can  help  him  with  Infor- 
mation we  and  the  State  Department  collect 
from  260  oversea  points.  (Much  of  this  ma- 
terial is  published  in  our  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  available  for  $6  a  year  from  the  OS. 
Crovernment  Printing  Office.  A  bit  of  see- 
ing by  Luther  Hodges,  with  no  apologlcto 
made.) 

Businessmen  and  women  who  have  tapped 
the  resources  of  our  Washington  or  field  of- 
fices often  tell  us  that  this  act  was  the 
starting  point  of  their  selling-success  stories. 
Mrs  Helen  Sullivan,  export  manager  of 
Mlxermoblle  Manufactxirers.  Portland,  Oreg  . 
offers  this  colorful  example: 

"The  first  step  we  took  was  to  analyze 
the  foreign  market  with  the  help  of  the  local 
department  of  commerce. 

"It  was  up  to  us  to  make  each  one  of  our 
prospective  dealers  feel  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  could  sell  Scoopmoblles  for  us  and 
that  his  success  was  the  most  important  Job 
that  we  had. 

"We  followed  with  the  very  best  possible 
service  we  could  render  To  illustrate:  A 
cable  from  Stockholm  advised  us  they  had 
a  machine  down  at  Klruna,  at  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  could  we  air  freight  the  repair 
part  Well.  I  dashed  downstairs  to  make 
sure  we  had  the  part,  tagged  it  for  export, 
sent  out  an  S  O  S  for  the  boxer-carpenter, 
and  dashed  back  upstairs  to  make  up  the 
shipping  papers  Within  40  minutes  that 
part  was  c>n  its  way  to  the  airport.  The 
Swedes  now  think  that  ScrK>pmobllea  are  the 
next  best  thing  to  nude  bathing." 

We  may  never  face  the  same  problem  as 
Mrs  Sullivan,  but  whether  we're  doing  busi- 
ness across  the  Atlantic  or  on  Broadway  or 
Broad  Street,  let's  take  the  how  can  I  help 
you?"  approach. 

Businessmen  must  study  Intensively  the 
customer's  needs  and  wants,  using  both  Gov- 
ernment data  and  personal  investigation. 
Then  they  should  do  some  critical  self-ques- 
tioning: "Is  our  pnxluct.  in  the  form  we  now 
make  and  package  it.  just  what  the  customer 
can  best  use?  Could  we  perhaps  adapt  It 
just  a  little  better  to  his  requirements?" 

Having  made  sure  what  the  customer 
wants,  they  face  the  all-imp)ortant  step  of 
presenting  the  product  to  him.  That  bolls 
down  finally  to  an  effective  person-to-p)er8on 
contact.  The  best  advertising  In  the  world 
will  t>e  useless  if  a  rude  or  uninterested  sales- 
person handles  the  job. 

We  must  face  up  to  our  growing  need  for 
sales|>eople  who  radiate  courtesy  and  an  atti- 
tude of  service  to  the  customer,  and  have  the 
knowledge  about  the  product  to  be  really 
helpful.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  career 
In  selling  must  recognize  that  it  takes  train- 
ing, and  from  time  to  time  retraining,  to 
keep  up  with  change. 

THE  ONE  WORD  SECRET  OF  SELLING 

Some  may  ask,  "Is  a  career  In  sales  worth 
that  much  effort?  "  I  can  testify  that  it  Is, 
both  In  financial  reward  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being  of  service. 

The  problem  of  salesmanship  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem for  businessmen  alone.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Is  an  attitude  toward  people,  which 
concerns  every  one  of  us.  It  could  be  IXDiled 
down  to  the  one  word  "courtesy,"  defined  as 
a  regard  for  the  other  fellow. 

If  we  breathe  this  spirit  Into  our  transac- 
tions, we'll  get  results.  I  know  I  have  always 
found  this  so.  During  my  first  campaign  for 
public  office,  I  Introduced  myself  to  a 
stranger  and  told  him  I'd  like  him  to  vote 
for  me  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.     "I  will,"  he  said. 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  his  prompt  re- 
sponse that  I  asked,  "Why?" 

He  said,  "Because  you're  the  first  person 
who's  ever  been  interested  enough  to  ask 
me." 
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Sec»etary  Hodges'  Three-Point  Code  for 

Salesman 

1.  The  customer  is  a  human  being.  As 
such,  he  deserves  and  will  get  my  respect  and 
courtesy  whether  he  buys  anything  or  not. 

2.  The  customer  Is  an  individual.  He  has 
his  own  special  needs  and  feelings.  I  will 
seek  to  understand  his  feelings.  Just  as  I 
hope  he  will  try  to  understand  mine. 

3.  The  customer  has  a  right  to  Informa- 
tion and  the  salesman  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide it  As  a  salesman  who  takes  pride  In  his 
job.  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  learn  all  there 
Is  to  know  about  my  merchandise 


I'iidv  t')'   Purchases  of  Coke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    JOHN  P    >.\VLOR 

OF    PtNNSYLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
some  strange  machinations  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense,  bids  for  puichases  of  coke 
by  the  Armed  Forces  installations  in 
Europe  are  repoi  tedly  about  to  be  made 
on  a  wide-open  basis.  In  other  words, 
although  our  coal  producing  areas  are 
most  predominant  among  the  Nation's 
labor  surplus  regions,  a  department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  is  willing  to  ignore 
these  conditions  completely  and  abjectly. 
By  opening  bids  as  pre.sently  planned,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  coke  may 
come  from  coal  produced  within  Com- 
munist nations. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maneuver 
would  not  only  deprive  the  American 
coal  industry  and  American  coal  miners 
of  an  impxartant  business  order;  it  would 
also  preclude  coke  producers  in  this 
country  of  an  oppoilunity  to  enjoy 
much-needed  bus.ness 

The  whole  philosophy  involved  in  this 
issue  is  most  perplexing.  One  of  the 
most  sensational  steps  in  the  very  first 
weeks  of  the  new  administration  was  to 
clamp  down  on  purchases  of  foreign- 
made  products  by  American  personnel 
abroad  as  a  medium  of  halting  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  this  country.  I  re- 
member particularly  an  instance  in 
which  an  officers  club  was  prohibited 
fiom  purchasing  materials  in  Europe 
that  would  have  amounted  to  several 
thousands  dollars.  A  laudable  project, 
one  might  surmise  at  first  glance,  but 
the  amount  is  infinitesimal  when  placed 
alongside  the  jackpot  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  willing  to  invest  in  alien 
coke. 

The  expenditures  for  the  officers'  club 
would  have  come  from  the  pockets  of 
American  servicemen:  money  for  buy- 
ing the  coke  is  to  come  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  contrast  to  the  few 
thousand  dollars  which  were  held  up  to 
curb  the  outflow  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try, the  coke  purchases  would  amount 
to  approximately  $18  or  $20  million.  I 
submit  that  this  matter  is  completely 
counter  to  the  stated  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  that  it  constitutes  a 
shameful  retreat  from  responsibility  in 
international  affairs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Flag  Day.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
Congress  that  many  of  our  unemployed 
miners,  railroaders,  and  others  depend- 
ing upon  a  vigorous  coal  industry  for 
subsistence  are  veterans  who  so  hero- 
ically served  the  flag  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  world  within  the  past  two  decades. 
These  are  the  men  for  whom  the  postwar 
picture  was  painted  in  glowing  relief, 
yet  were  to  come  home  to  find  that  their 
interests  had  been  subordinated  to  the 
desires  of  the  nations  they  had  liber- 
ated— yes.  and  those  they  had  fout'.ht. 

In  central  and  western  Pennsylvania 
are  hundreds  of  families  who.  because  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— particularly  the  State  Depart- 
ment— to  international  causes,  have  been 
forced  to  subsist  on  submarginal  income 
almost  from  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Few  industries  are  escaping  the  impact 
of  foreign  commodities  that  are  wel- 
comed into  our  domestic  markets. 
Those  who  depend  upon  the  coal  indus- 
tries are  major  victims.  They  have  had 
their  jobs  washed  away  by  the  deluge 
of  residual   oil  entering   the  east  coast. 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  an 
oppKjrtunity  to  create  some  job  opF>ortu- 
nities  by  purchasing  coke  for  our  Ai-med 
Forces  from  this  Nation's  producers, 
there  comes  the  strange  announcement 
that  the  order  can  Ijp  filled  by  any  na- 
tion, including  those  in  the  Red  orbit. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  Con- 
gress wishes  to  observe  this  June  14 
within  the  true  spirit  of  its  meaning,  we 
indicate  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defen.sc  Department  that  we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  policies  that  disregard 
the  welfare  of  our  people  in  order  to 
placate  the  beneficiaries  of  our  largess 
who  somehow  are  able  to  develop  so 
many  .sycophants  among  American  per- 
sonnel abroad. 

I  wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
ma  iks  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  American  firms  who  are  de- 
.sirous  of  participatins  in  the  bids  for 
the  coke  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense : 

Boston.  Mass  .  June  12. 1961. 
Hon.  John  P  Saylor. 
Hoiii^c  Office  Buildivg. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  request  opportunity  to  bid  on  Depart- 
ment of  Army's  European  coke  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates, 
C.  R.  Walton.  Vice  P'-eaxdent. 


PrrrsBURCH.  Pa..  June  12. 1961. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor. 

Representative,  Old  House  Office  Buildirg, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  have  two  coke  plants  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  working  at  less  than  40  percent 
capacity  with  resultant  unemployment.  We 
would  be  most  anxious  to  bid  on  any  coke 
sold  to  Armed  Forces  in  Germany. 

Carpentertown  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

PnTSBVRGH.  Pa. 


New  York.  NY,.  June  12.  1961. 
Hon  J.  P.  Saylor, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Unofficial  advice  received  that  State  De- 
partment rules  that  domestic  producers  of 
coke  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
XJB    Army    requirements    in    Germany    bids 


opening  June  14.     Please  use  your  good  of- 
fices to  protect  VS.  producers. 

United  Eastern  Coal  Sales  Corp. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa  ,  June  13.  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor, 
New  Hcnise  Office  Buildiyig. 
Washington.  D.C. 

On  connection  with  the  coke  requirement* 
for  Germany  during  the  next  heating  sea- 
son we  have  available  800  idle  coke  ovens 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  high-grade  coal 
for  use  in  these  ovens  respectfully  submit 
this  information  as  Indication  if  need  for 
coke  to  be  furnished  from  United  States. 

Emerald   Coal   and   Coke  Co. 

W.    L.    Affelder.    President. 


Winslow-Knickerbocker  Coal  Co., 

Philadelphia.  June  9.  1961. 
Hon.  John   P.  Saylor. 
Cambria  Congressional  District.  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  to  Inform  you 
that  we  are  actively  interested  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army  Board  tender,  calling  for  810.000 
tons  of  coke  for  use  throughout  western 
Germany  This  tender  opens  in  Germany 
June  14.  1961.  To  date,  our  information 
from  the  chief  of  procurement  in  Germany 
is  to  the  effect  they  will  consider  only  coke 
piuchased    on    an    international    basis. 

Please  be  advised  that  we.  acting  as  sales 
agents,  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  tonnage  can,  and  should  be.  purchased 
from  America.  In  this  instance,  one  of  our 
principals  Ls  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Since  time  is  beginning  to  run  out.  we 
earnestly  ask  that  you  place  these  facts 
before  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  yovi  are  well  aware  of  the  American 
gold  situation,  we  feel  proper  action  should 
be  taken  strongly  and  immediately.  Some 
of  the  pertinent  facts  involved  over  and 
above  the  gold  shortage  are: 

1.  1.000,(X)0-plus  tons  of  American  coal 
will  be  coked  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

2.  The  extremely  valuable  chemicals  pro- 
duced as  byproducts  are  in  severe  shortage 
in  this  country,  and  America  is  forced  to 
purchase  these  distillates  from  Europe  at 
exorbitant  prices  and  freights. 

3.  Our  labor  surplus  areas  need  help  des- 
perately. 

4.  Large  amounts  of  foreign  coke  are  pro- 
duced from  coals  within   the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  would  appear  that  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  overlook  this  coke  move- 
ment as  we  not  only  will  be  competitive, 
but  more  Important  is  the  tremendous  flow 
of  our  dollars  going  the  wrong  way. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Winslow-Knickerbocker  Coal  Co  . 

David  E.  Williams  III.  President. 


Congresj'iian  Lanes  Statement  Betc^e 
Veterans'  .Affairs  Committee  in  Support 
uf  His  Bill.  H.R.  700 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSE"rTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following,  which  is  part  of 
my  statement  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  June  13.  1961.  in 
support  of  H.R.  700.  my  bill  to  remove 
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the  discrimination  that  operates  against 
disabled    veterans    under    the    National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
ST\na«ENT    Of     Hcv.    Thomas    J.    Lane,    or 

M\,..  ^H-    --FTTS,    BKI  ORE    THE   COMMITTK*    OM 

\'ETERA-.->     Affair-;.    House  or  Repmssknta- 
TivES.    IN    .SrppoRT    OF    H  R    700,    To   Estab- 
lish A  1-Year  Pkriod  FOk  the  Acquisition 
OF  National  Smvice  Lii^  Insurance  by  In- 
dividuals  SurFTIHINO    Ph    m    a   Service-Cow- 
NEtTED  Disability    June  IJ.  1961 
Mr    Ch.i;rm.^n   and   members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  H  R.  700  Is  to  remove 
the     discrimination     that     operates     against 
disabled  veterans  under  the  National  Service 
Ufe    Insurance     Act.       At     the     outset,     we 
should  recognize   that  there   must  be   some 
difference    between    Government    insurance 
for  veterans  and  private  instirance  for  clvll- 
lan-=;      I'    1-   standard   practice  for  Insurance 
companies    -o   reject   an   application   for   life 
Infurvr.re   •*..-":■,  -.he  applicaiit.  up>on  examl- 
!.-.:.   r.    la  ;    u-.d  to  have  a  disability. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  follow  such  practices  in  denyint;  cov- 
era£;e  to  disabled  veterans  of  Its  military 
service.  Their  di.sabllities  were  c.TUsed  by 
that  service,  and  the  Government  has  the 
moral  duty  to  approve  their  applications  for 
national  service  life  Insurance.  In  many 
cases,  theee  disabilities  were  suffered  by 
service  men  and  women  who  neglected  to 
take  out  insurance.  In  other  liistances,  the 
disabilities  were  established  after  they  had 
been  separated  from  service,  and  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  acquire  such  coverage. 

According  to  the  standards  of  good  health 
that  guide  the  Administrator,  a  veteran 
with  a  service-connected  disability  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  cannot  qualify  for  NSLI. 
There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  dis- 
ability compensation  and  life  insurance, 
whereby  the  presence  of  one  rules  out  the 
other.  Although  these  veterans  receive 
monthly  compensation  at  varying  rates. 
neither  they  nor  their  survivors  have  An^j 
life-insurance  protection  as  veterans  to  take 
care  of  those  obligations  that  follow  death. 
There  Is  irony  in  the  fact  that  other  vet- 
erans, and  particularly  those  without  any 
disabilities,  are  protected.  Disabled  veterans 
cannot  qualify  for  any  type  of  conventional 
life  insurance — public  or  private.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  sacrifices  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  all  of  Its  people,  these  veterans 
And  themselves  In  the  paradoxical  position 
where  their  own  Government  does  not  con- 
sider them  a  good  rl.-k  for  life  Insurance. 
The  National  Ser\-ice  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  overestimated  the  projected  mortality 
rate  of  veterans.  This,  plus  the  advances  of 
medical  science  that  have  lengthened  the 
average  life  span  of  veterans,  led  to  an  over- 
charge on  premiums  paid.  As  a  result,  a 
large  surplus  was  built  up  In  the  fund.  To 
reduce  this,  a  special  Insurance  dividend  will 
be  paid  this  summer  to  veterans  holding  na- 
tional servi.-e  life  in.surance  or  U.S.  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance.  The  administration 
has  announced  that  there  will  be  special  re- 
funds on  premiums  paid  by  4.8  million 
World  War  II  veterans,  and  200.000  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  These  will  be  In  addition 
to  the  regular  Insurance  dividends  paid 
earlier.  Korean  veterans  were  offered  less 
attractive  national  service  life  Insurance  con- 
tracts. No  dividends  would  accrue  for  the 
nondlsabled.  A  large  surplus  In  the  revolv- 
ing fund  developed.  The  availability  of  .such 
Insurance  terminated  on  December  31,  1956. 
I  bring  out  these  facts  to  show  that  the 
funds  are  "over-healthy"  and  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  Jeopardized  by 
the  proposal  to  make  this  Insurance  avail- 
able to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

H  R.  700  will  permit  for  1  year  after  enact- 
ment, the  granting  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  such  veterans,  and  will  permit 
ve'erans   wrh    "iervice-connected   disabilities 


if 83  thhn  total,  a  grace  period  of  1  year 
to  obtain  disability  income  protection  under 
naUonal  service  Ufe  Insurance. 

Obviously,  this  will  apply  only  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  veterans  out  of  the  whole 
veteran  poptilatlon  who.  by  reason  of 
wounds.  Injuries  and  diseases  suffered  as  a 
reffult  of  their  military  service,  are  most 
vtorthy  of  this  protection. 

It  provides  that  such  veterans  will  have 
the  opportunity  for  1  year,  to  come  under 
the  co\erage  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance upon  payment  of  the  specified  pre- 
miums. 


Neglecting    Human    Nature 


EXTENSION  OP  RB.M  U  K3 

Of 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

i    :.    RTH    j.^:-:-  :.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1961 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
ing bombarded  from  all  sides  today  wiUi 
pi'opaganda  favoring  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  financed  through  the  social  se- 
curity program.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be 
expected  since  many  campaign  promises 
were  made  to  pass  legislation  of  this 
type — regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  1960 
Public  Law  778,  commonly  called  tlie 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  was  passed,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  381  yeas  to  23  nays 
in  the  House  and  an  equally  overwhelm- 
ingly vote  in  the  Senate  of  74  yeas  to 
11  nays. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  requires  matching 
funds  from  Statec  who  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  program.  It  is  administered 
locally,  on  the  basis  of  need.  Benefits 
and  beneficiaries  are  determined  locally 
where  it  would  be  well  known  who  were 
the  malingerers  willing  to  get  "some- 
thing for  nothing." 

That  there  are  such  malingerers  is 
a  fact  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  This  has  been 
pointed  up  by  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  13,  1961.  entitled 
•"Neglecting  Human  Nature."  The  edi- 
torial reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  hu- 
man nature  will  not  be  changed  by  leg- 
islation, regardless  of  how  praiseworthy 
it  may  be.  It  mentions  the  experience 
not  orJy  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  one  of 
our  ov,'n  States.  Colorado,  which  had  to 
face  this  unpleasant  facet  of  human  na- 
ture after  launching  a  program  of  medi- 
cal care  in  1956. 

North  Dakota  was  also  mentioned  as 
having  learned  from  Colorado's  exjseri- 
ence.  Our  State  has  a  good  program, 
established  many  years  ago,  and  financed 
by  our  State  sales  tax.  In  addition,  on 
March  20  of  this  year,  our  State  legis- 
lature passed  the  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged  Act,  in  response  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  which  made 
it  necessary  for  States  to  either  pa.ss 
legislation  or  use  already  existing  legis- 
lation on  their  books  if  they  desired  to 
join  in  the  program  of  health  care  for 
the  aged.  One  of  the  wise  provisions  in 
the  North  Dakota  act  is  that  minor 
medical  exp>enses  are  not  intended  to 
be  covered,  thus  removing  quite  a  bit  of 
the  temptation  inherent  In  all  Federal 


aid  programs  for  people  to  "git  while 
thegittln's  good." 

Kentucky.  Ma.ssachusetts.  Michigan, 
New  York,  Oklahoma.  Wa.shington,  West 
Virginia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  also  passed  the  required 
measures  and  submitted  theii-  plans  and 
are  now  making  use  of  the  program. 
North  Dakota  is  among  another  five 
States  who  have  passed  the  nece.ssary 
legislation  but  are  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring their  program  for  submission  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  approval, 
and  legislation  is  being  considered  by 
Delaware.  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
is  being  implemented  and  put  to  use.  I 
fail  to  see  why  the  present  administra- 
tion is  so  insistent  upon  medical  care  for 
the  aged  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram unless  they  do  not  care  for  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not, under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  dictate 
who  should  be  helped,  the  type  of  bene- 
fits they  should  receive,  or  more  im- 
portant— who  should  contribute.  If  they 
can  successfully  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  the  fact  that  Public  Law 
778  is  wise  legislation  and  being  put  to 
use.  perhaps  the  social  security  approach 
can  be  sold.  An  official  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
which  of  course  supports  the  social  se- 
curity financing  approach,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  "there  Is  no  massive 
disillusionment  on  the  part  of  our  peo- 
ple on  what  has  happened  to  the  States 
on  the  1960  bill.  Our  people  never  really 
expected  it  to  be  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  health  needs,  and  so  far  that  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed."  Perhaps  he 
should  specify  who  "our  people"  are.  It 
evidently  doesn't  mean  many  people 
represented  by  State  legislatures  In  the 
14  States  who  have  passed  the  required 
enabling  legislation  in  order  to  take  part 
in  this  voluntary  progiam  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged. 

I  like  to  feel  that  wisdom  is  not 
reserved  specifically  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  it  is  altogether 
possible  many  in  our  State  and  local 
governments  might  possess  just  a  mite 
at  least  of  that  precious  commodity. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  difficult  for 
the  average  person  to  remember  that 
these  all-wise  Federal  Government  offi- 
cials actually  were  born  and  reared  in 
specific  States  and  attained  at  lea.st  a 
portion  of  their  wisdom  back  home.  I 
am  certain  they  were  not  all  born  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States — the  center  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  cease  downgrading  our  State 
and  local  governments,  and  treating 
them  as  poor  relations  with  no  educa- 
tional advantages,  and,  of  course,  no 
wisdom.  What  is  that  magic  alchemy 
which  transforms  the  persons  who  come 
to  Washington  into  the  all-wise,  all- 
benevolent  creatures  which  some  of  the 
propaganda  we  read  would  have  us  be- 
lieve them  to  be?  Could  it  be  that  dis- 
tance and  the  availability  of  unlimited 
tax  funds  from  the  States  creates  the 
magic? 

In  requesting  permission  to  have  the 
editorial  "Neglecting  Human  Nature" 
in.serted  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 


add  a  quotation  cf  which   it  reminded 
me,  which  goes  like  this: 

Whereas  necessity  ends,  de-^ire  and  curi- 
osity begin;  no  sooner  are  we  supplied  with 
everything  nature  can  demand,  than  we  sit 
down  to  contrive  artihcial  ajipetites. 

And  a  further  quotation: 

A  wise  man   will   ceslre   no  more  than  he 
may  get  Justly,  use  8<jberlv.  distribute  cheer- 
fully, and   leave   contentedly. 
I  Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    June    13. 
l')61  I 
Nehlfcting    Hi: man    Nati^re 

In  their  understandable  concern  with  hu- 
jnan  problems,  the  advocates  of  Federal 
medical  care  lor  the  elderly,  paradoxically, 
seem  almost  oblivious  to  human  nature 
That  Is  to  say.  the  administrations  im- 
mensely broad  definition  of  "need"  takes 
little  account  of  the  temptation  thus  offered 
to  abuse. 

We  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  even 
.1  sizable  mlnorliy  ot  the  14  million  prospec- 
tively eligible  citizen  ;  would  succumb  tf>  the 
lure  of  "something  for  nothing"  at  another's 
expense  In  view  of  the  generous  array  of 
benefits  proposed.  howe\er.  It  would  not 
take  very  many  malingerers  to  throw  the 
administration  s  program  out  of  whack  while 
denying  assistance  t('  the  truly  needy. 

Great  Britain's  increasingly  costly  govern- 
ment health  service  has  encountered  pre- 
cisely this  difficulty  Complaints  are  com- 
mon that  hospitals  .ind  waiting  rooms  are 
crowded  with  the  healthy  "sick"  to  the  det- 
rimejit  of  the  genuinely  111 

But  there".s  no  need  to  look  abroad  Con- 
sider the  experience'  of  Colorado,  reported 
In  this  newspaper  the  other  day.  Its  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  StJite  pensioners 
was  launched  in  1956  with  a  $10  million 
budget  that  seemed  adequate  for  many  years 
Today,  despite  retrenching.  Colorado's  medi- 
cal plan  Is  running  an  estimated  deficit  of 
some  $600,000 

State  Welfare  Board  Chairman  Walter  R 
McKlnstry  speaks  bluntly  of  the  main  rea- 
son: When  the  State  put  up  that  money. 
It  was  like  everybody  had  come  Into  a  big 
inheritance  Too  ma:iy  pensioners  with  cold.= 
and  hernias  decided  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel   " 

Other  States  with  similar  programs  are 
learning  from  Colorado's  experience.  North 
Dakota  plans  to  demand  contributions  from 
the  families  of  patients  whenever  pHDSslble 
New  Mexico  which  found  that  unlimited 
benefits  were  rapidly  exceeding  the  budget, 
now  restricts  hospital  care  to  cases  Involving 
the  most  serious  lllni'ss  More  generally,  pri- 
vate health  plans  across  the  country  are 
tightening  safegtiards  against  cheating  under 
the    spur    of    alarming    rate    Increases 

To  be  sure,  possible  abuse  of  health-care 
privileges  Is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  main, 
objection  to  a  Government  program  of  mass 
medication  But  It  Is  surely  a  real  one. 
which  de.serves  far  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  Congress  .nas  so  far  given  It. 


Knov>ing  ConiniunisMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o> 

HON.  EDWIN   E.  WILLIS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
last,  June  11,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  under  whom  I  have  the  good 


fortune  to  sei've.  prepared  an  address  for 
delivery  at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Naval  Reserves  at  the  Willow  Grove. 
Pa..  Air  Station. 

No  living  American  is  more  qualified  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  his  address. 
"Knowing  Communism.' 

Unfortunately,  my  esteemed  friend. 
■  Tad  "  Walter,  was  laid  up  with  a  virus 
infection  on  the  date  of  his  scheduled 
address  and  his  prepared  speech  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Frank  McNamara.  re- 
.seaich  director  of  the  committee.  I  am 
told  that  there  was  a  standing  ovation 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  as  well 
there  should  liavp  been,  because,  having 
read  it  I  can  attest  to  its  importance  and 
appropriateness  during  these  trying 
times. 

The  address  follows: 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men. I  feel  particularly  honored  in  having 
the  opjKjri unity  to  speak  at  this  commence- 
ment exercise  of  the  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air 
Station's  Reserve  Officers  School  because.  In 
addressing  members  of  our  military  Reserves. 
I  am  addressing  men  who  are  poteiitlally  the 
most  effective  combatants  our  covintry  has 
in  the  war  It  Is  now  fighting  for  Its  very 
existence. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  should 
say  that  Re.serve  officers  can  be  more  effective 
combatants  than  those  in  the  active  service 
I  s««y  It  because  of  the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged.  Today  we  are 
actiially  at  war.  whether  or  not  all  of  us 
reHlize  it  It  is  not  a  war  of  our  choosing. 
It  is  a  war  thrust  upon  us  by  others.  A 
w.ir  that  was  first  declared  on  us — and  all 
free  peoples  -by  Marx  and  Engels  when  they 
Slated  In  the  closing  words  ol  the  Communist 
manifesto: 

"The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  alms.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  con- 
ditions Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a 
communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They 
have  a  world  to  win." 

Lenin  reaffirmed  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  war  on  numerous  occasions.  In  one 
speech,  delivered  on  November  26.  1920,  he 
stated: 

"As  so<m  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  defeat 
capitalism  as  a  whole  we  shall  immediately 
take  it  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck." 

And.  In  this  same  speech,  he  also  de- 
clared : 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  in  peace.  In  the  end.  one 
or  the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge 
will  be  sung  either  over  the  Soviet  Republic 
or  over  world  capitalism." 

Stalin  was  equally  blunt  about  this  state 
of  ncver-endliig  war  between  the  ;5ovlet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  In  1925.  after 
referring  to  the  two  camps  into  which  the 
world  was— and  still  Is — divided,  the  'so- 
cialist" camp,  as  he  called  It.  headed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  capitalist  bloc  headed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stat«>s.  he 
summarized  the  Issue  between  them  In  these 
words:  'Who  will  conquer  whom? — Tliat  is 
the  whole  question  " 

Could  anything  be  plainer  than  Khru- 
shchev's "We  will  bury  you"?— or  his  .some- 
•what  nicer  sounding,  but  equally  deadly 
statement  made  this  March  21: 

"We  shall  be  happy  when  we  build  com- 
munism But  this  Is  not  enough.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
stand  under  the  banner  of  Marxism-lenin- 
ism, and  when  on  the  earth,  on  the  whole 
earth,  throughout  the  planet,  the  commu- 
nist banner  flies  in  a  world  communist  so- 
ciety." 


Last  fall.  81  of  the  world's  87  Communist 
Parties  met  in  Moscow  and.  on  December 
5,  1960.  adopted  a  statement  on  what  they. 
In  their  Aesopian  language,  called  "the  great 
struggle  waged  by  the  world  Communist  and 
working-class  movement  •  •  •  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  of  peace  and  socialism." 

By  that,  they  meant  the  \ictory  of  com- 
munism, the  subjugation  of  every  nation  on 
earth  to  a  global  Red  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship with  lis  ultimate  source  of  power  In 
the  Kremlin — and.  of  course,  they  also 
meant  the  utter  defeat  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerlc.i. 

After  so  many  unequivocal  statements  by 
the  leaders  of  world  communism,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  in- 
formed, rational  person  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war. 

Is  this  a  shfXJting  war?  It  is — at  times. 
It  was  a  shooting  war  in  Korea,  and  in 
Cuba,  and  before  then  in  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Greece.  Today.  It  is  a  shooting 
war  In  Ln^js  ai'.d  South  'Vietnam — as  it  has 
Ijeen  in  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  At  any  mo- 
ment, when  Khrushchev,  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  pnemy  lorces.  decides  the 
time  is  ripe,  it  can — and  will — become  a 
shooting  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Berlin,  for  example.  Is  one  other  sp>ot  where, 
111  the  near  future,  we  may  be  forced  to 
cither  shoot  or  pviU  out  in  abject  surrender. 

But  the  important  thing  about  this  war 
is  that  it  is  not  just  a  military-  or  shooting 
war,  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  It  is  a 
toi^l  war.  encompassing  every  phase  of  hu- 
man life  and  every  conceivable  weapon. 
Often  the  most  deadly  weapons  used  by  our 
enemy  In  this  war  are  not  conventional  mili- 
tary weapons— bullets,  tanks,  planes,  bombs, 
battles'nips  or  missiles.  They  are,  rather, 
political,  propaganda,  and  agitational  weap- 
ons which  can  be  as  deadly  as  any  guided 
missile — leaflets  handed  out  on  a  street 
corner  or  at  a  meeting,  a  petition  to  ban  nu- 
clear weap>ons  tests,  a  svimmit  conference  or 
a  trade  deal,  a  sitdown  demonstration  against 
civil    defense   exercises,   a   student   riot. 

It  is  a  war  that,  as  the  Communist  leaders 
have  told  us  over  and  over  again,  will  not 
end  until  they  are  destroyed  or  they  have 
destroyed  the  United  States.  The  war  goes 
on  every  hour  of  every  day.  every  day  of  the 
year,  on  the  economic  front,  on  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  front,  the  trade  front, 
and  the  propaganda  front:  in  the  fields  of 
espionage  and  sabotage:  In  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  in  the  exchange  of  cultural,  scientific, 
educational,  and  other  professional  delega- 
tions between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Can  the  professional  military  man  fight 
this  type  of  warfare?  Because  of  our  tra- 
dition separating  the  military  from  political 
life,  he  can  play  only  a  very  limited  role  as 
a  combatant.  In  the  field  of  military  sci- 
ence, he  can  learn  as  much  as  Is  humanly 
possib;*:  ana  see  that  all  those  under  him 
do  the  same,  so  that  If  and  when  a  mili- 
tary showdown  com.es,  our  forces — on  the  sea, 
on  the  land,  and  In  the  air— will  make  the 
best  possible  showing.  He  can  also  give  his 
troops  some  knowledge  of  nonmllitary  or 
political  warfare  and  try  to  Impress  Its  vital 
importance  upon  his  personal  friends  who 
are  not  in  service.  Bvit  that  is  about  the 
limit  of  the  role  the  average  active  duty 
officer  can  play. 

Reservists  such  as  you  are  in  a  different 
category.  You  are  primarily  civilians.  As 
such,  you  can  play  a  most  active  role  as 
effective  combatants  in  the  noiunllltary 
phases  of  this  total  war — the  phases  that  may 
decide  Its  outcome  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  It  is  an  ironic  fact  that,  though  for 
years  we  have  been  spending  billions  for 
our  military  defenses — far  more  than  at  any 
time  in  history  when  we  have  not  been  ac- 
tively engaged  In  a  shooting  war — the  out- 
come of  this  life  and  death  struggle  with 
communism  may  be  decided  without  our 
military    forces     being     totally    committed. 
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our  traditional  fighting  men  may 
f) lay  no  role  In  the  final  phases  of  the  most 
mornennous  war  the  United  States  has  ever 
:  .ught. 

We  must  w.)rry  about  the  Soviet  Empires 
military  forces  :ind  certainly  about  our  own. 
We  would  be  fools  If  we  did  not  do  so.  But 
Khrushchev  w  .uld  like  to  conquer  us  peace- 
fully He  w  aild  prefer  not  to  risk,  hydrogen 
bombs  and  nuclear  missiles  on  Moscow. 
Throxigh  subversion  and  revolutions  in  other 
nations,  by  successful  trade,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  warfare,  and  by  hood- 
winkini  us  into  surrendering  our  ultimate 
defense  weapons  or  into  never  developing 
them.  Khrushchev  could  eventually  leave  us 
isolated  in  a  Communist-neutralist  world. 
brint;  us  to  our  knees  economically — and 
then  give  us  the  choice  of  surrender  or  an- 
nihilation. 

Unfortunately  our  front  is  not  limited  to 
the  b.ittle  lines  of  some  f>ossibie  future  mili- 
tary engagements.  Our  front  today  is  in 
Kore.i  'H  F'rmisa.  in  Laos,  South  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  Guatem.Tla,  the  Congo,  Indonesia. 
Y'.igoslavla — and  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  itself. 

Day-to-day  battles  in  our  war  are  being 
iwuirht  m  these  places  and  also  in  the  policy- 
making; sessii;>ns  of  the  State  Department;  on 
the  floor  of  Congress;  in  our  schools, 
churches,  and  colleges;  in  trade  unions;  in 
parent-teacher  associations  and  civic  clubs; 
foreign  policy  discussion  grotips;  letters  to 
the  editors  of  newspaf>ers  and  magazines;  in 
books,  films,  radio,  and  television  programs; 
in  every  type  of  organization  and  activity, 
governmental,  and  private,  from  the  street 
and  community  level  up  to  the  White  House. 
Each  one  of  you  beloivgs  In  the  front  line 
In  these  engagements.  Just  as  surely  as  you 
will  belong  at  your  battle  stations,  if  a  snoot- 
ing war  starts. 

Today.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  ask  yourselves 
this  question:  "Am  I  prepared  to  fight  effec- 
tively in  these  engagements?" 

Before  you  can  answer  that  question,  you 
must  ask  yourselves  another  one.  It  is  this: 
"How  much  do  I  know  about  communism? 
And  about  p>olitlcal  warfare'" 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  "little 
or  nothing."  you  know  that  you  can  be  of 
little  or  no  service  to  your  country.  The  first 
rule  of  all  warfare — and  as  men  with  mili- 
tary training,  you  realize  this — Is  to  know 
your  enemy.  You  cannot  fight  an  enemy  you 
do  not  know,  and  you  cannot  successfully 
engage  in  any  combat  unless  you  know  its 
fundamental  principles  and  something  of 
stratesry  and  tactics.  In  this  respect,  you 
have  an  advantage  over  many  civilians  as  far 
as  the  present  crisis  is  concerned.  Because 
of  your  military  training,  you  can  readily 
appreciate  this  truth  and  the  fact  that,  if 
you  lack  knowledge  in  these  fields,  you  must 
do  something  about  it — or  go  down  to  defeat 
If  you  dare   to  enter  the  battle. 

In  addition,  because  you  are  military  men, 
by  avocation  at  least,  you  are  aware  of  an- 
other basic  principle  of  warfare  that  too 
many  of  our  citizens — and,  I  am  afraid,  too 
many  of  otir  Government  ofBclals  as  well — 
seem  to  be  completely  unaware  of:  the  fact 
that  when  you  are  engaged  in  warfare  you 
have  only  one  aim  in  view — victory,  the  de- 
feat of  your  enemy.  Until  the  moment  he 
surrenders,  you  take  the  offensive  whenever 
and  wherever  possible.  You  give  him  no 
quarter,  and  certainly,  in  any  warfare  In 
which  the  fate  of  yotir  country  Is  at  stake, 
whether  that  warfare  is  military  or  non- 
nuiltary,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

Very  soon,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  Ameri- 
cans— every  one  of  us — must  realize  that  if 
we  are  to  remain  free  and  If  our  country  is 
to  be  saved,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  communism  every- 
where. There  can  be  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory over  Castro,  over  Khrushchev,  over  Mao 
Tse-tung.  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  every  other 
Conrununist  leader  and  Communist  Party  in 
the  world.     This   Is  the  reality  we  are  con- 


fronted   with.     It    is    the    reality    we    must 
perceive 

Why  is  victory  not  ours  today?  A  few 
short  years  ago  we  were  without  question 
the  mofct  powerful,  the  richest  nation  on 
earth.  Our  educational  level  is  high.  Our 
schools  and  universities,  as  far  as  plant  and 
technical  facilities  are  concerned,  are  second 
to  none  For  about  15  years  our  national 
leaders  have  given  at  least  verbal  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  in  a  cold  war 
w^lth  communism.  Some  13  years  ago  we 
took  a  definite  foreign  policy  stand  referred 
to  as  "containment."  We  announced  to  the 
world  that,  by  military  pacts  and  alliances, 
we  would  halt  the  spread  of  commimism  and 
contain  it  wl'hln  its  then-existing  borders. 

In  spi'-e  of  this,  however,  the  Communists 
have  since  seized  control  of  China.  They 
have  also  seized  couuol  of  North  Vietnam 
and  of  Cuba.  Laos  may  soon  become  their 
prey.  The  Soviet  Union's  influence  and 
power  his  grown  in  many  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  on  the  African  Continent. 
Khrushchev  now  boasts  that  the  balance  of 
world   power   has  changed — in  his  favor. 

Are  we  inferior  to  the  CommunisU?  Is 
that  why  we  are  losing?  Basically,  of  course, 
we  are  not.  We  are  superior  to  them  in  many 
respects.  But  as  a  nation,  wc  are  inferior  to 
the  Communists  in  our  understanding  of 
the  present  struggle  and  of  the  enemy  we 
face  in  it.  They  know  us  and  our  methods 
much  better  than  we  know  them  and  theirs. 
For  too  long,  we  have  been  escapists.  We 
have  refused  to  face  the  harsh  reality  of  the 
suite  we  are  in.  For  that  reason,  we  have 
not  adopted  the  only  policy  that  can  save 
us.  We  will  continue  to  lose  and  the  Com- 
munists will  gain  more  and  more  power  and 
tfjrrltory  until  we  le.-u-n  to  face  the  tni'h  and 
act  accordingly. 

As  a  policy,  containment  was  doomed  to 
f:\ilure  It  never  would  have  been  adapted 
by  a  nation  that  really  understood  commu- 
nism. Under  this  policy,  we.  In  effect,  at- 
tempted to  build  a  kind  of  maglnot  line 
around  the  Communist  bloc  countries  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism.  But  anyone  who 
knows  communism,  could  have  told  you  how 
the  Communists  would  penetrate  this  line. 

They  would  do  it — and  have  done  it — with 
schools.  Today,  there  is  in  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  Communist  political  warfare 
school  which  specializes  in  training  LaUn 
Americ^ms  in  every  form  of  subversion  and 
warfare,  military  and  nonmilitary.  Hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  Communists  spend 
months  and  years  In  this  school,  then  re- 
turn to  their  native  lands  to  carry  out  their 
assignment  of  undermining  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  creating  another  Communist 
satellite.  These  are  the  kind  of  men  who 
made  Guatemala  a  Communist  state  after  we 
had  said  we  would  contain  communism. 
These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  have  taken 
over  Cuba  and  who  will  probably  take  over 
British  Guiana  late  this  summer. 

Communist  agents  pass  readily  back  and 
forth  through  our  NATO  "maglnot  line." 
After  their  schooling  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, they  return  to  their  native  countries  as 
teachers,  trade  union  leaders,  writers,  govern- 
ment employees,  and  so  forth.  They  live 
among  their  fellow  countrymen — hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them — working  day  and 
night,  for  yeard  on  end,  to  complete  their 
mission. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  defeat 
these  men?  Can  we  send  a  battalion  of 
marines  down  to  some  Latin  American  coun- 
try to  engage  these  "civilians" — educators, 
trade  unionists,  newsmen,  and  government 
workers  in  open  military  combat?  The  very 
idea  is  ridiculous. 

Can  the  Voice  of  America,  broadcasting  a 
few  hours  a  day  to  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, offset  the  effect  of  the  day-to-day 
propaganda  and  agitational  activities  of 
these  men  and  women?  Again,  the  answer 
is  obvious. 


Close  to  40  years  ago.  Communlsta  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  began  flocking  to  Mos- 
cow to  attend  the  notorious  Lenin  School  of 
Political  Warfare.  More  recently,  they  have 
been  attending  similar  institutions  In  Red 
China,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania. 
Many  Americans  wonder  why  It  Is  that  one 
Communist  or  a  handful  of  Communists  In 
this  country  can  manipulate  thousands  of 
their  fellow  citizens  Into  serving  Soviet  in- 
terests. The  answer  Is  because  these  Ameri- 
can Communists,  Ux>.  are  graduates  of  the 
Lenin  School.  They  have  been  taught  not 
only  the  fundamental  principles  of  nonmili- 
tary. or  political,  or  psychological,  or  fourtli 
dimensional  warfare — whatever  you  choose 
to  call  lt--but  also  the  use  of  every  weapon 
that  can  be  utilized  in  this  type  of  combat. 
Today,  scattered  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Communist  agents  who  are  graduates  of  such 
schools,  Tliey  have  been  taught  how  to  use 
machineguns  and  tommy  guns,  street  fight- 
ing and  guerrilla  warfare,  sabotage  and  dem- 
olition techniques,  and.  as  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago.  all  the  weapons  of  political  war- 
fare. These  men  and  women  are  Moscow's 
shock  troops,  operating  behind  the  enemy  s 
lines  and  within  his  Ixirders.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  making  successful  Communist 
revolutions 

NATO  alone  will  never  stop  them,  and  nei- 
ther will  the  Middle  East  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion or  any  other  purely  military  alliance 
established  by  the  United  States  with  its 
free  world  allies.  The  Voice  of  America  and 
USIA  alone  are  completely  inadequate  to 
stop  them 

They  will  be  stopped  and  the  spread  of 
communism  halted  only  when  the  free  world 
has  within  Its  own  ranks  an  equal  number 
of  equally  trained  political  and  psycliologlcal 
warfare  agents  who  are  capable  of  meeting  — 
and  defeating— these  Comniuulsl  agents  on 
their  own  ground. 

The  free  world,  under  US  leadership,  must 
match  in  number,  skill,  knowledge,  and 
power  — everywhere  in  the  world — these  Com- 
munist agents  of  destruction  with  our  own 
agents  of  freedom. 

It  win  cost  money,  and  more  than  money — 
time,  hard  work,  devotion,  study  of  the  en- 
emy, and  unceasing  battle  against  him.  But 
freedom  cannot  be  secured  cheaply  or  easily. 
Sixty  yeirs  ago  Lenin  called  for  men  and 
women  who  would  devote  to  tlie  Communist 
revolution  "not  merely  their  spare  evenings, 
but  the  whole  of  their  lives."  He  got  them. 
Klu-ushchev  still  has  them.  That  la  why 
we  are  In  peril  today. 

I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  great  additional 
sums  of  money  that  are  needed,  as  It  is 
better  allocation  of  the  money  we  are  now 
spending — of  using  It  to  really  fight  our 
enemy.  Instead  of  trying  to  buy  and  bribe 
halfhearted  allies — and  trying  to  convince 
the  Communists  that  they  should  not  act 
like  Communists,  but  like  us. 

And  moat  imporUnt  of  all,  what  this  Na- 
tion needs  today — on  ail  levels — Is  the 
abandonment  of  escapism  and  wishful 
thinking  We  must  face  reality,  the  reality 
of  an  actual  state  of  war,  with  only  one 
possible  solution — victory. 

And  vlct.ory  comet  only,  as  you  all  know, 
from  a  will  to  win,  a  determination  that 
there  can.  and  will  be.  no  other  outcome; 
that  victory  will  be  ours  and  our  enemy 
defeated  Just  as  quickly  as  we  can  bring  it 
about. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  of  you  know  from 
your  contacts  and  experience  In  civilian 
life,  that  this  Is  not  the  spirit  of  many 
Americans  today.  I  hope  you  realize  that 
it  must  become  the  spirit  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
that  such  a  spirit  is  as  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Nation  today  as  the  spirit  of 
1778  was  vital  to  Its  creation  180  years  ago. 
I  trust  that,  having  completed  your 
courses  of  military  study  here,  you  will  con- 
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tinue  them  as  active  reservists — and,  equally 
important,  that  as  citizens  and  soldiers  of 
your  country  you  will  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  make  this  spirit  the  American 
spirit  of  years  immediately  ahead 


H.R.  7546 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON    ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Spcakei-,  recently 
I  intioduced  H  R  7546,  a  bill  designed 
to  provide  medical  assistance  in  our  vet- 
eran.s'  hospitals  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  nations  who  were  allied  with 
the  United  States  in  World  Wars  I  and 
IT.  My  proposal  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  further  consideration. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  subsequently  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  proposal  would  make  eligible  for 
medical  and  surpical  care  in  veterans 
hospitals  those  gallant  soldiers  who 
fought  so  heroically  a.":  our  allies  in  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  but  who.  for  rea- 
sons beyond  their  :ontrol,  have  not  been 
able  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  par- 
ticularly after  World  War  II. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  Nation  has 
an  opEKjrtunity  to  show  its  gratitude  to 
these  heroic  soldiers  who  have  made  a 
vast  contribution  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, only  to  find  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  that  they  were  unable  to 
return  to  their  native  lands  because  the 
Communists  took  over  their  countries  in 
violation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Most  of  these  soldiers  who  have  been 
lawful  residents  of  the  United  States  are 
today  American, citizens.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  by  denying  these  men  the 
same  medical  care  we  provide  American 
soldiers  in  our  veterans  hospitals  mere- 
ly compounds  the  great  injustice  which 
these  allied  soldiers  have  suffered  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Our  existing  laws  guarantee  every 
American  soldier  rtospital,  surgical,  and 
medical  care  in  veterans  hospitals  for  a 
service-connected  disability      The  pres- 


ent law  also  provides  hospital,  surgical 
and  medical  care  to  American  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
on  a  "beds  available"  basis. 

My  amendment  would  provide  the 
same  degree  of  caie  for  World  War  I 
and  II  soldiers  who  fought  with  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  with  the 
United  States  and  who  since  have  been 
lawful  residents  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  10  years. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  Amer- 
ica who  fought  gallantly  in  the  Polish 
Armed  Foi'ccs,  for  example,  during 
World  War  II  and  who,  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  were  not  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  Poland  alter  the 
war. 

Thi.s  same  situation  applies  to  soldiers 
who  fought  with  annies  of  many  of  our 
other  allies  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
Ea.st. 

I  believe  these  people  have  made  a 
great  contribution  toward  allied  victoiy 
and  just  as  we  have  recognized  the  con- 
tribution of  our  Ameiican  soldiers,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  common  de- 
cency dictates  we  ought  to  provide  these 
allied  soldiei-s  with  at  least  the  medical 
cai'c  which  they  need  today  and  in  many 
instances  cannot  afford  in  private  hos- 
pital.s. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  is  the 
least  the  United  States  can  do  for  these 
heroic  defenders  of  freedom.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
Polish  aimics  at  Tobruk.  Mont«  Cassino 
or  Normandy"  Beach  to  fully  appreciate 
the  depth  of  the  giatitude  we  owe  them 
for  their  heroism.  I  could  list  any  num- 
ber of  great  battles  which  led  to  victory 
for  the  allies  with  the  dogged  support  of 
soldiers  fighting  under  the  banners  of 
their  respective  countries. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  both  have  adopted 
similar  legislation  many  years  ago  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  allied 
soldiers  who  are  lawful  residents  of 
these  two  nations.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  this  would  place  no 
particular  hardship  on  existing  facili- 
ties now  available  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  these  allied 
soldiers  who  are  now  lawful  residents  of 
the  United  States  would  be  eligible  for 
Government-insured  hou.sing  loans  un- 
der the  present  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion housing  program.  These  allied 
heioes  of  World  War  II  are  today  mak- 
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TinKsn.w.  Jim:  1.'),  llHil 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  piayer: 

Proverbs  3:5:  Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart:  and  lean  not  upon  thine 
own  understanding. 

Eternal  and  ever  gracious  God.  with 
eager  and  earnest  heai'ts  we  are  seeking 
the  blessing  of  Thy  favor  as  we  assemble 
in  this  Chamber  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  our  high  vocation. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  every  noble  in- 
stinct and  every  lofty  impulse  and  may 


we  strive  humbly  and  reverently  to  make 
our  whole  life  a  glorious  adventure  to 
achieve  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good. 

Show  us  how  we  may  bear  coura- 
geously the  ills  that  befall  us  and  the 
troubles  that  overtake  us  along  the  way 
for  no  explorer  has  ever  discovered  a 
land  where  hearts  do  not  break  and 
tears  do  not  flow. 

Deliver  us  fiom  the  fears  which  dark- 
en our  days  and  dwarf  our  powers,  hold- 
ing us  back  from  that  which  we  can  be 
and  were  meant  to  be. 

Grant  that  under  the  direction  and 
discipline  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  our  own 
spirits  may  discover  and  develop  that 
better  self  which  unites  us  to  Thee  and 


ing  a  great  contribution  to  our  own 
country.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  in 
the  name  of  decency  these  mens  heroic 
sacrifice  should  be  given  at  least  this 
amount  of  recognition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  appraising  the 
merits  of  this  legislation,  my  colleagues 
will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  allied 
soldiers  raow  living  in  the  Uiiited  States 
were  never  given  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  establish  their  financial  independ- 
ence because  most  of  them  suffered 
limited  employment  opportunities  w^hen 
they  came  to  America  after  the  war  as 
a  result  of  their  language  difficulties.  It 
would  indeed  be  tragic  to  deny  these  al- 
lied soldiers  adequate  medical  care  when 
we  recall  their  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  I  have  included  in 
this  proposal  for  medical  care  soldiers 
of  World  War  I,  because,  ironically, 
there  is  still  a  relatively  small  number 
of  allied  soldiers  from  that  war  who  are 
today  suffering  perhaps  the  most  pitiful 
medical  needs  and  who,  for  all  these 
years,  have  not  been  able  to  get  decent 
medical  cai'e  because  they  fought  in  the 
common  cause  for  survival  of  democracy 
as  members  of  an  allied  force. 

This  humanitarian  gesture  of  provid- 
ing medical  and  hospital  care  for  allied 
soldiei-s.  it  would  appear  to  me,  desei-ves 
the  unanimous  appi'oval  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  H.R.  7546  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foHowlng: 

■•(CMl>  Any  person  who  served  in  the 
active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  any 
government  allied  with  the  United  States  in 
World  War  I  or  in  World  War  II  who  has 
been  a  lawful  resident  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  who  during  such 
service  was  a  member  of  forces  which  actu- 
ally participated  in  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  shall,  by  virtue 
of  such  service,  be  entitled  to  hospital  and 
ciomiciliary  care  and  medical  services  under 
chapter  li  of  this  title,  and  to  the  benefits 
of  chapters  31  and  37  of  this  title,  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  service  had  been 
performed  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
World  War  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun 
on  July  28,  1914.  and  World  War  II  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  begun  on  September  1. 
1939." 


our  fellow  man  in  the  bonds  of  love  and 
peace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


FOURTH  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1961 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ccnmittee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow,  Fiiday,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  fourth  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  1961. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M.  HO'.v  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  i-iif  oiii. 


LITH''ANIA     ESTONIA     AND  LATVIA 

M;  WAI.LHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  uiian;mou.s  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  most  tragic  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  three  Baltic  nations — Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

It  concerns  the  events  of  1940  and  1941 
when  these  free  and  independent  nations 
were  overrun  by  the  brutal  forces  of 
Communist  Russia.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  Soviet  conducted  mass  deporta- 
tions of  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and 
Latvians  and  e.xiled  them  to  the  distant 
corners  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  slave 
labor  camps.  Their  "crime"  was  opposi- 
tion to  communism. 

Now.  two  decades  later  the  fate  of 
these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lib- 
erty-loving men.  women,  and  children 
is  not  known.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
were  days  of  infamy.  It  was  not  only  a 
tragic  period  for  tho.se  who  were  kid- 
naped and  enslaved.  Those  citizens  of 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia  who  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  homelands 
were  placed  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist rule.  They  still  remain  under 
that  yoke. 

The  march  of  the  Communist  hordes 
from  Soviet  Russia  ended  the  freedom 
and  self-rule  the  people  of  these  three 
nations  had  enjoyed  since  1919.  Yet, 
the  Communist  rule  and  domination  has 
not  quenched  the  thirst  of  these  people 
for  the  restoration  of  their  nations  as 
independent  entities. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  all  join 
today  in  a  prayer  that  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance will  soon  be  at  hand  for  these  cour- 
ageous people  and  let  us  extend  our 
pledge  for  a  continuing  and  unending 
effort  in  behalf  of  their  cherished  cause 
of  liberation. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk  read  the  Senate   amend- 
ments as  follows : 

(1)  Page  1,  line  6.  after  "SIO.OCO"  Insert: 
,  less  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  premluma 
that  would  have  been  payable  had  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  issued  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Sam  E.  Seager.  eflectlve 
October  24.  1942.  been  kept  in  force  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  Insured.  This  pay- 
ment shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  the 
claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fales  against 
the  United  States  for  payment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  said  national  service  life  insur- 
ance issued  to  her  brother  (Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   claim   numbered    XC-3466817). 

(2)  Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over 
to  and  including  ■1942."  in  line  1.  page  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CALL  Or     iHL  iiOUSE 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
will  be  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  811 

A.shley  Hagan.  Oa.  Rivers,  S  C. 

A.splnall  Hosmer  Roberts 

Buckley  Jen-sen  Roosevelt 

Carey  Kearns  Shelley 

Cederberg  Los*t  Short 

Corman  Ma.son  Smith.  Va. 

Curtis.  Mass.  May  Teague.  Tex 

Etooley  Morrison  Triiiible 

Dorn  Moulder.  Mo.  Walter 

Durno  Multer.  NY.  Westland 

Fenton  Norrell  William.s 

Grant  OHara.  Mich.  Zeleiiko 

Gray  O'Konski 

Green,  Dreg.  Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SCIENCE  AND 

astrona:  :  ics 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M;{.-^    CORNELIA  FALES 

.\L  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  ( H.R.  2972)  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fales,  with  amendments 
of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  1,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  may  sit  diu'ing  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night Friday  next  to  file  a  repKJrt,  along 
with  minority  views,  on  the  bill  H.R. 
7677. 


U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <S.  610 » 
to  strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board. 


DISAPPROVING  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO  2  OP  1961  « FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  303,  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1961;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  determine  what  the  con- 
sensus of  the  House  is  with  resjject  to 
lime,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  this  resolution 
may  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  that.  We  would  ex- 
pect to  take  more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  that  for  a  moment,  could 
he  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  he  would 
think  would  be  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  for  his  side? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Prom 
what  I  understand,  they  are  very,  very 
anxious  to  have  all  of  the  plans  disposed 
of  today,  if  possible,  and  Members  have 
been  coming  here  asking  for  time,  and 
I  think  we  could  get  further  if  we  just 
do  not  limit  the  time.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  take  more  time  than 
IS  necessary. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  think  that  3  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  first  plan  would  be  sufRcient? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
.so.  but  the  requests  we  have  here  are  for 
Reorganization  Plans  1,  3.  and  4  and 
especially  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4; 
so  why  hurry  us? 

The  SPEAKER.  Each  one  of  these 
matters  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so 
the  situation  will  be  clear,  pending  the 
motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  resolution  may  continue 
not  to  exceed  3  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided—I'j  hours  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr,  Hoff- 
man 1  and  1'2  hours  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  303  > 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  tran.smittcd  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  April  27,  1961.  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-cnn,':"nt  agi  cement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  '2  hours  and  the  fjentleman 
from  Michio:an  I  Mr.  IIoffm\n]  will  be 
recognized  for  1 '-  houis. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell  I. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  .«uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Cliairmar,  we  are  considering 
today  House  Resolution  303,  which  states 
that  the  House  does  not  favor  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President.  If  the 
resolution  is  adopted,  the  disapproval 
goes  into  effect;  the  plan  does  not. 
Plan  No.  2  deals  vith  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  authority 
to  the  Commission  to  deletrate  any  func- 
tion— the  word  "any"  is  the  key  word 
becau.se  this  includes  adjudicatory  func- 
tions, to  any  Commission  member — that 
delegation  by  the  Commission  may  be 
made  to  any  Commi.«:<;ion  member  or  to 
any  employee  of  the  Commission  sub- 
ject, however,  to  two  conditions.  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  authority  to  delegate  by  the 
Commission  is  subject  to  two  condi- 
tions— one.  the  Administrative  Practices 
Act,  section  7<a>  which  states  specifi- 
cally that  adjudicatory  functions  can 
only  be  delegated  to  hearing  examiners 
or  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  delegated 
provided  in  the  plan  is  subject  to  two 
conditions:  One  Is  that  all  adjudicatory 
functions — tho.se  can  only  be  delegated 
to  hearing  examiners  or  Commissioners 
becau.se  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
those  functions,  and  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  delegation  can  be  made  of  tho.se 
functions  to  other  pensonnel:  and.  sec- 
ond, that  any  delegation  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  by  published 
rule  or  regulation  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

The  plan  further  abolishes  the  pres- 
ent mandatory  requirement  for  full- 
.scale  review  from  hearing  examiners  to 
the  Commission  on  appeal.  This  is  a 
sijecific  repeal  of  part  of  section  409<b> 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  In 
other  words,  if  the  plan  goes  into  effect, 
no  longer  would  there  be  the  mandatory 
right  for  filing  of  exceptions  to  the  re- 
tx)rt  of  the  hearing  examiner  for  the 
full-.scale  review  in  the  Commission. 

The  plan  further  reserves  the  discre- 
tionary right  of  review  in  the  Com- 
mission for  any  matter — that  is  the 
Commission  by  rule  or  regulation  could 
reserve  unto  themselves  the  right  to 
review  any  matter  which  is  logically 
before  the  Commission.  In  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  their  rights 
are  preserved  by  a  vote  of  one  less  than 


a  majority,  so  that  any  three  members  of 
the  Commission  of  seven  could  bring  a 
matter  up  or  reserve  the  right  of  review 
of  a  matter  before  the  Commission  in 
the  nature  of  a  certiorari. 

The  plan  further  provides  that  in 
those  cases  where  the  Commission  does 
not  exercise  its  right  of  review,  what- 
ever action  is  taken  is  final  action;  and. 
therefore,  all  administrative  action  hav- 
ing been  completed  the  applicant  could 
immediately  resort  to  whatever  judicial 
remedy  he  might  have  in  the  courts. 

Section  2  of  the  plan  provides: 

lliere  arc  hereby  transferred  from  the 
Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission the  functions  of  the  Commission 
with  re.'spcct  to  the  assignment  of  Commis- 
sion personnel  Including  Commissioners,  to 
perform  such  functions  as  may  have  been 
delegated  by  the  Commission  to  Commission 
personnel  including  Commissioners. 

It  .sounds  a  little  bit  like  double  talk, 
but  translated  it  means  that  the  burden 
of  actually  making  an  as^i;nment  of 
matters  which  have  been  delegated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  rule,  that 
that  administiative  work  must  be  done 
by  the  Chairman.  That  is  what  this  sec- 
tion 2  provides.  Finally,  the  last  section 
of  the  plan  provides  for  the  abolition  of 
the  review  staff.  Here  again,  this  is 
statutory  law  specifically  dealing  with 
sec i ion  5'ci  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  19:34. 

The  effect  of  that  is  this:  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  review  staff  reviews  a  case 
which  is  brought  on  appeal  from  the 
hearing  examiner.  They  take  this  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  may  take  what- 
ever stand  they  desire,  but  they  may  not 
make  any  recommendation.  The  effect 
of  this  plan  will  simply  abolish  that  re- 
view staff. 

So  this,  in  brief,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
plan,  as  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  admin- 
istration in  submitting  this  plan  to  re- 
organize the  operations  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations held  hearings  on  this  subject. 
We  had  testimony,  of  course,  from  the 
Commission.  The  testimony  was  divided 
on  the  subject.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  supported  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  as  did  another  member.  The 
rest  of  them  in  varying  degrees  were  not 
for  the  plan  at  all. 

As  far  as  our  own  committee  was  con- 
cerned, the  vote  was  not  unanimous. 
Several  members  were  vehement  in  the 
thought  that  the  plan  submitted  .should 
go  into  effect  as  submitted.  I  am  sure 
that  before  this  discu.ssion  is  over  today 
you  will  hear  from  them  in  their  own 
right.  Other  general  testimony  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  Members  in  the 
House  on  this  matter:  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  was  opposed 
to  the  plan,  as  was  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Bar  Association. 

These  are  the  principal  ones.  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  the  gentleman's 
position  is  in  support  of  the  disapproving 
resolution? 


Mr.  FASCELL.  The  committee  action 
was  in  support  of  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution. The  gentleman's  statement  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  in  interrogating  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  on  these 
reorganization  plans. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  read  the 
transcript. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Is  it  not  true  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  abolishment  of  the  review  board  in 
plan  2,  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  plans  Nos. 
1,  3,  and  4  are  almost  identical? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Except  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  abolishment  of  the  re- 
view board  but  with  respect  to  tlie  repeal 
of  the  other  statutory  provisions  I  have 
reference  to.  that  part  of  section  409<bi 
of  the  Communications  Act.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  That  is  to  say,  the 
other  plans  which  will  be  considered  later 
on  1.3,  and  4.  provide  for  the  same  gen- 
eral trend  of  delegation  of  authority. 
The  difference  between  those  plans  and 
this  one  being  specifically  the  two  points 
of  statute  change  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed; namely,  abolition  and  repeal  of 
the  mandatory  right  of  review  and  aboli- 
tion of  the  review  staff  functions.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GFIOSS.  And  insofar  as  a  vote  on 
this  proposed  reorganization  plan,  and 
plans  1,  3.  and  4,  the  same  rule  applies 
wit'n  respect  to  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  committee  considered  this  matter 
rather  thoroughly.  We  had  before  us 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, who  presented  testimony  to  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  his  committee. 
He  discussed  the  legislative  changes 
sought  to  be  made  by  this  plan.  There 
was  some  considerable  question  raised 
of  the  danger  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  extent  of  the  statutory  changes 
attempted  to  be  made  by  the  plan;  that 
is,  specifically  dealing  with  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  substantive  law  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  In  view  of  the  interest 
of  the  legislative  committee  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  because  of  the  disagreement 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
statutory  effect,  and  the  statement  of  the 
committee  that  they  would  undertake  to 
consider    these    statutory    changes    in 

legislative  fashion 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  this  overall  plan,  has 
the  committee  taken  up  consideration 
of  plans  1,3,  and  4? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  committee  has, 
but  they  are  not  presently  under  dis- 
cussion. They  will  be  taken  up  sepa- 
rately. At  the  present  time  we  are  dis- 
cussing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
which  Involves  the  FCC  and  the  disap- 
proval resolution  on  that  plan.  House 
Resolution  303.    So  if  you  want  to  kill 
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the   plan   you   would   vote   for   the  dis- 
approval resolution. 

Mr.  HALEY.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  disapproval  of  these  various 
plans? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  right.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  would  go  into  effect 
on  June  27.  unless  Congress  takes  some 
action. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Can  the  gentleman  in- 
form me  as  to  when  plans  1,  3,  and  4  will 
go  into  effect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Plans  1  and  3  on  June 
27.  plan  No.  4  would  go  into  effect  on 
July  9.  if  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  was  saying,  in  view  of  the  interest 
of  the  legislative  committee,  because  of 
the  question  of  the  misinterpretation  or 
the  uncertainty  of  interpretation  with 
respect  to  the  statutory  changes,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee assured  us  it  would  enter  into  the 
matter  promptly  and  fully,  because  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  on  interrogation 
felt  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if 
the  objectives  can  be  achieved  either  by 
the  reorganization  plan  or  by  legislative 
changes,  it  would  be  all  right  with  him. 
the  committee  recommended  adoption  of 
the  disapproval  resolution.  My  own  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  I  would 
like  to  seek  the  changes  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  reorganization  plan,  that  is. 
those  changes  dealing  with  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  so  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  flexibility  within  the  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  administrative 
problems  or  the  adjudicatory  problems. 
I  would  hope  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee could  promptly  eliminate  whatever 
doubt  or  uncertainty  exists  with  respect 
to  the  two  statutory  changes,  which  gen- 
erally everybody  seems  to  be  agreed  upon 
but  were  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  it. 
I  would  hope  that  those  things  could  be 
done  so  that  we  could  move  on  in  this 
area  and  render  better  service  by  this 
very  important  agency. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  what  he  means  by  one  less 
than  a  majority  vote?  What  effect  does 
that  have,  and  what  does  it  do? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  On  this  Commission 
we  have  7  members,  so  3  members  could 
bring  the  matter  of  review  before  the 
entire  Commission:  any  3  members.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  reservation  of  the 
right  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sec- 
ond proviso  in  section  l<a)  of  this  re- 
organization plan  does  not  appear  in  Re- 
organization Plans  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  you  are  talking  about  the 
elimination  of  the  filing  of  exceptions? 

Mr.  POFF.     Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
even  though  it  does  not  appear  in  haec 
verba  in  the  other  three  plans,  it  appears 


there  by  implication,  in  view  of  section 
1  b>? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  the  difference 
is  that  you  do  not  have  an  explicit 
statutory  right  in  the  other  cases. 

Mr.  POFF.  But  it  does  have  the  ef- 
fect, as  I  understand,  in  each  of  the 
other  three  plans,  of  nullifying  an  appeal 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mandatory,  yes.  In 
other  words,  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  is  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  authority 
to  delegate  its  adjudicatory  functions 
and  to  reserve  unto  itself  the  right  of 
review  on  those  matters  which  it  de- 
termines. This,  as  the  gentleman  will 
imderstand.  will  give  the  Commission 
the  right  to  determine  which  matters 
should  come  up  for  appeal  and  which 
are  final  by  the  consideration  of  the 
hearine?  examiner. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  mention  at  this  particular 
point  that  in  the  other  major  regulatory 
agencies  referred  to  in  these  reorgan- 
ization plans,  there  is  no  mandatory 
provision  for  the  right  of  review.  It  so 
happens  that  the  Congress  has  provided 
that  right  by  statute  only  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  corroborating  statement. 
I  appreciate  the  explanation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POFF.  Would  it  be  fair,  then, 
to  .say  that  any  criticism  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  directed  at  the  second  pro- 
viso, would  be  applicable  as  criticism  to 
the  other  three? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  at  all.  because,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  pointed  out. 
Congress  has  provided  that  right  by 
statute  only  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  In  the  others  it 
has  not.  So.  when  you  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  uncertainty  relating  to 
changing  that  particular  provision  in 
the  Communications  Act  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2,  it  is  not  necessai-y  nor 
logical  nor  reasonable,  in  my  judgment, 
to  make  the  same  argument  with  re- 
spect to  plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  POFF.  Then,  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  criticism  contained  in  the 
committee  rec>ort  with  respect  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  three  plans  inso- 
far as  that  criticism  concerns  the  dele- 
gation or,  more  accurately,  the  subdele- 
gation  of  congressional  powers? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No:  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  at  all  on  that.  I 
would  say  that  any  discussion  in  the 
report  with  respect  to  the  reorganization 
plan  would  only  be  applicable  if  the  com- 
mittee had  made  the  same  discussion 
in  the  other  places  and  in  the  other  re- 
ports.   This  we  did  not  do. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  at  liberty 
to  make  whatever  implications  he  desires 
with  respect  to  his  own  judgment  and 
decision;   but  I  do  not  think  he  is  at 


liberty,  in  view  of  the  facts  in  the  re- 
ports to  make  that  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  committee. 
So  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  deals  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Section  1.  par- 
agraph <a»  provides  as  follows: 

Provided,  hoivcver.  That  the  vot«  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  less  one  member  thereof 
shall  be  sultlcient  to  bring  any  such  action 
before  the  Bo.ird  for  review 

So  in  plan  No.  3  we  have  this  question 
arising? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     In  all  the  plans. 

Ml .  GROSS.  That  is,  that  less  than  a 
majority  can  take  action? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 
plan  is  to  give  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission the  right  to  delegate  and  to  ex- 
ercise powers  which  are  provided  by  the 
plan.  If  it  did  not  do  that,  it  would  not 
make  any  sense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  less  than  a  ma- 
jority? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  What  it  does,  as 
to  the  specific  provision  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  is  to  give  protection 
and  a  right  to  the  minority  to  insure 
that  the  full  Commission  will  hear  mat- 
ters in  which,  by  a  vote  of  less  than  one 
of  the  majority — which  in  this  case 
would  be  three  members — they  could 
brine  a  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
Commi.ssion.  In  other  words,  it  reserves 
the  right  of  review  before  the  full  Com- 
mission by  a  minority  of  the  Board  in 
matters  which  they  think  are  urgent  or 
necessary  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  understand 
the  provisions  in  the  preseiit  law.  there 
is  a  compulsory  review? 

Mr   FASCELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  this  would 
change  that  section  and  make  it  discre- 
tionary? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  One  part  of  this  plan 
would  change  it  and  make  it  discretion- 
ary; the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Another  point:  If 
this  plan  were  to  go  into  effect  it  would 
change  two  fundamental  parts  of  the 
present  statute. 

Mr.  FASCEU..  Of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  he  had  talked  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas 
I  Mr.  Harris  1.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: that  is.  he  had  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes.  he  appeared  be- 
foi«e  our  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  assured  the 
committee  that  they  would  take  the  ap- 
propriate st/'ps  to  amend  whatever 
needed  to  be  amended  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act. 
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Mr  FASCELL.  There  was  not  any 
•if  about  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  it  would  be 
done. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee intends  to  go  into  these  matters; 
in  other  words,  it  was  not  made  as  a 
condition  to  the  consideration  of  this 
plan  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  further  that 
this  plan  is  quite  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  plans  1.  3.  and  4? 

Mr.  FASCF]LL.     Only  in  two  respects. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  That  is  what  I 
mean;  in  these  two  which  are  funda- 
mental? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  we  talk  about 
plans  1.  3.  and  4  in  conjunction  with  plan 
No.  2.  we  are  "-pally  out  of  order,  so  far 
as  considering  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  right  now  is  concerned,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  the  chair- 
man; I  would  not  want  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  was  not  implying 
that  we  would  be  out  of  order;  I  am  only 
suggesting  that  we  have  only  one  issue 
before  us  for  consideration  now.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2;  and  plans  1.  3, 
and  4  will  be  taken  up  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  and  there  is  no  reason  or  rhyme 
to  connect  them  with  No   2  now. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  point  out  the  differences 
right  now.  early  in  this  discussion,  be- 
tween plan  No.  2.  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  dis- 
approval resolution,  and  plans  1.  3.  and 
4.  on  which  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  recommended  the 
disapproval  of  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tions. So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  had 
this  colloquy,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  important  points 
of  difference  with  respect  to  plan  No.  2. 
which  are  under  consideration  by  the  leg- 
islative committee  having  jurisdiction, 
which  will  be  explained  more  thoroughly 
as  soon  as  I  sit  down  Those  two  points 
are  not  points  which  can  be  raised  or  are 
raised  with  respect  to  plans  1.  3,  and  4. 
There  are  two  major  differences.  The 
plans  are  different,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  asked  that  this  disap- 
proval resolution  in  the  case  of  plan  No. 
2  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further,  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is  will- 
ing to  explain  the  differences  between 
plan  2  and  plans  1.  3.  and  4:  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  proceeding,  it  is  just 
No.  2  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     And  1.  3.  and  4  will 
be  taken  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  we  shall  confine  our  dis- 
cussion as  much  as  possible  to  plan 
No.  2. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson  I. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  303,  which  provides  for  the 
disapproval  of  plan  No.  2.  However,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  at  the  outset,  in 
view  of  the  colloquy  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  my  colleague  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  who  is  addressing 
you  from  the  floor,  to  say  that  in  the 
report  which  was  filed  in  conjunction 
with  this  Resolution  303  it  was  pointed 
out  both  in  the  additional  views  which 
were  submitted  by  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  also  by  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ReussI.  that  they  felt  that  the  same  de- 
fects which  inhere  in  plan  No.  2.  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  House  Reso- 
lution 303.  inhere  as  well  in  plans  1,  3, 
and  4.  You  will  find  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Reuss  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia i  Mr.  Moss  I  in  that  regard  on 
page  21  of  the  report  that  accompanies 
this  resolution 

During  the  course  of  the  2  days  of 
hearings  that  were  held  on  these  four 
plans  when  they  were  considered  to- 
gether, our  subcommittee  did  have  the 
opportunity,  of  course,  of  listening  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  regulatoi-y 
commissions  and  members  of  the  com- 
missions as  well  as  other  witnesses  I 
would  stale  to  the  House  at  this  point 
that  I  was  rather  struck  by  one  fact,  and 
that  wa.s  that  during  the  course  of  these 
healings  we  did  not  hear  from  Dean 
Landis.  whom  I  would  have  suspected  to 
be  the  author  of  these  plans,  who  was  in 
fact  present  and  sitting  in  a  chair  im- 
mediately behind  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  I  Mr.  Dawson  I.  during 
the  2  days  of  these  hearings,  yet  was  not 
called  upon  to  testify. 

I  think  that  of  the  many  statements 
and  communications  that  were  made 
with  re.spect  to  these  plans  that  we  are 
discussing  here  today  or  will  be  dis- 
cussing perhaps  the  most  succinct  state- 
ment of  disapproval  was  that  which  was 
filed  by  Robert  Bartley.  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  one  paragraph  of 
his  statement,  appearing  on  page  130 
of  the  hearings,  because  I  think  it  gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  issue  before  us  in 
considering  plan  2  as  well  as  plans  1. 
3.  and  4.     He  says: 

It  i.s  my  opinion  th.tt  the  jilan  should  be 
rejected 

Tlie  Constitution  places  tlie  regulation 
of  commerce  in  the  Congress  Section  2 
of  the  proposed  plan  could  be  employed.  I 
beheve.  to  shift  the  regulation  of  interstate 
and  foreign  communications  from  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  Whether  this  power 
would  be  exercised  Is  not  the  question. 

The  point  is  that  under  plan  No.  2. 
which  we  are  considering  now.  this  at- 
tempt is  being  made.  I  consider  it 
highly  significant  that  Commissioner 
Bartley  has  not  referred  merely  to  the 
elimination  or  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Review,  he  has  merely  talked  about  the 


elimination  of  a  mandatory  review  in 
favor  of  a  discretionary  review.  When 
he  attacks  plan  No.  2  in  that  language 
and  with  those  words  he  is  saying  the 
same  thing  exactly  about  plans  1.  3. 
and  4. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  another 
thought  about  this  plan  and  the  other 
plans  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
There  was  a  report  which  was  prepared 
and  submitted.  I  believe,  during  the  86th 
Congress,  which  condemned  the  practice 
of  drafting  reorganization  plans  in  such 
broad  and  sweeping  language  that  the 
consequences  of  their  implementation 
are  extremely  difficult  to  foretell  This 
certainly  is  in  direct  and  dire  conflict 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  reorgan- 
ization plans,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
to  show  us  how  there  could  be  greater 
efficiency  and  economy,  which  are  objec- 
tives with  which  no  one  can  quarrel,  how 
those  things  are  going  to  be  accom- 
plished. You  will  note,  if  you  have 
read  the  letters  of  transmittal  that  ac- 
company each  of  these  plans,  the  letters 
signed  by  the  President,  that  he  says 
this: 

It  is.  however,  impracticable  to  Itemize  at 
this  time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  such  taking  effect. 

I  think  this  was  borne  out  during  these 
2  days  of  hearings,  that  the  proponents 
of  these  plans  failed  utterly  to  provide 
our  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  with  any 
details  which  would  support  the  extrava- 
gant allegations  which  were  made  as  to 
the  beneficial  results  which  were  going 
to  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  these 
plans. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  Dean  Landis  went  down  to  the 
White  House  last  December,  one  of  the 
very  things  he  complained  about  was 
that  they  did  not  have  enough  money 
and  if  he  had  his  way  he  was  going  to 
increase  tremendously  the  appropria- 
tions for  each  one  of  the  departments 
instead  of  reducing  any  expenditures  of 
these  agencies  and  without  any  doubt 
had  he  had  his  way  under  these  plans 
you  would  have  substantially  increased 
the  expenditures  which  were  going  to  be 
made  by  these  agencies. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  re- 
call in  reading  the  Landis  report,  he  said, 
for  example,  with  reference  to  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  that  here 
was  one  regulatory  agency  that  had  been 
starved  for  appropriations.  I  recall  in 
this  House  just  a  matter  of  a  few  days  ago 
in  passing  on  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  increased  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  25 
percent  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
giving  them  something  like  230  addi- 
tional employees,  thereby  recognizing.  I 
think,  that  the  problem  of  that  agency 
has  been,  perhaps.  understafiBng  and  that 
the  danger  as  interestingly  enough  Mr. 
Bernard  Schwartz  who,  I  think,  was  one 
time  counsel  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
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SubconiniitU'e  pointed  oat — one  of  the 
dangers  in  adopting  these  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  and  he  hsted  some  of  the 
extravagant  claims  made  in  tiuit  regard. 
is  that  you  wxll  beheve  t^ey  are  going 
to  accomphsh  far  more  as  a  cure  than 
tiiey  actually  will.  I  think  there  was  very 
httie  iU  the  way  of  any  concrete  infor- 
mation furnished  to  the  subcommittee 
during  the  2  days  that  I  listened  to  the 
testimony  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
V,  inch  tiiese  economies  were  going  to  be 
achifved.  I  would  further  point  out.  now 
tiiat  we  have  mentioned  Dean  Landis  in 
connect. on  with  the  colloquy  with  my 
colleat;ue,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  he  makes  the  point  himself  in  his 
famous  report  which  was  drafted.  I 
think,  and  submitted  last  December,  that 
these  regulatory  agencies  are  carrying 
out  policie.-,  that  have  been  laid  down  in 
statute;)  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
they  are  not  an  arm  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive or  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  They  are  not  car- 
rymg  out  policies  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
They  are  carrying  out  policies  decided 
by  this  Congress. 

I  think  we  ought  to  think  long  and  wc 
ought  to  think  hard  before  we  decide  to 
abdicate  completely  our  responsibility 
with  respect  to  these  imjxjrtant  agen- 
cies. I  woald  call  the  attention  of  the 
membeis  of  this  committee  to  this  point 
in  conclusion,  that  in  a  bill  regarding 
agriculture  this  House  has  been  called 
upon  to  abdicate  its  functions  with  re- 
spect to  drafting  legislation  in  that  im- 
portant area.  Now  we  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  shortly  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid  to  give  up  the  right  we  have  to 
pass  annual  appropriations  in  that  im- 
portant area.  Now  here  again  there  is 
an  attempt,  and  I  think  a  conscious  at- 
tempt, despite  the  very  clever  artistry 
with  which  these  plans  are  drawn — 
there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  subvert  and  suborn 
these  agencies  which  have  long  been 
regarded  as  within  the  province  of  the 
Congress.  I  think.  gentlemen,  we 
should  not  be  misled  into  thinking  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  these  plans  are 
these  two  particular  sections  of  plan  No. 
2.  The  basic  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  ini- 
tially in  the  statement  quoting  Commis- 
isioner  Hartley,  the  basic  thing  wrong 
'not  only  with  plan  No.  2  but  with  plans 
Nos  13,  and  4  is  that  it  is  taking  away 
from  the  Congre.ss  the  power  it  has  un- 
der th*^  Constitution  itself  with  respect 
to  le^i.^lating  in  these  important  areas. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
-  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  Commissioner  Bartley.  Al- 
though he  does  not  happen  to  be  an  ap- 
pointee of  my  own  party,  he  took  a  stand 
on  the  fundamental  issue  involved  here, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  transfer  the  functions  of  this  Commis- 
sion from  the  Commissioners  who  are 
supposed  to  make  up  policy  and  to  trans- 
fer tho.se  fimctions  so  as  to  make  this  a 
one-man  Commission  instead  of  having 
the   minds   of  seven  men  sitting   down 


around  a  table  and  resolving  policy  by 
knocking  heads  together. 

That  is  the  thmg  that  Commissioner 
Bartley  brought  out;  and  that,  to  me, 
Ls  real  Americanism,  someone  who  can 
see  through  all  these  things  and  get  to 
the  point  of  what  is  being  done. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  excellent  speech  he 
is  making  and  say  that  he  certainly  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  the  hearings, 
brief  though  they  were,  in  eliciting  in- 
formation from  the  few  witnesses  who 
came  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson!  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  which  conducted  the 
hearings  on  these  four  reorganization 
plans;  and  I  want  to  commend  him  very 
highly  for  the  information  he  has  fur- 
nished the  House  today,  and  the  very 
cogent  way  in  which  he  has  explained 
the  plans  that  were  submitted  and  the 
effect  they  may  have. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
not  only  to  plan  No.  2.  which  deals  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, but  would  also  like  to  register  my 
opposition  to  plans  Nos.  1,  3.  and  4.  I 
feel  that  the  same  defects  which  inhere 
in  plan  No.  2  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  other  reorganization  plans  that  have 
been  submitted.  Reference  was  made 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the.se  plans  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in 
a  report  prepared  and  .submitted  during 
the  86th  Congress  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  drafting  reorganization  plans  in 
such  broad  and  sweeping  language  that 
the  consequences  of  their  implementa- 
tion are  extremely  difficult  to  foretell. 
This  is  certainly  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  reorganization 
plans,  which  was  supposed  to  be  that  they 
would  effect  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  operation  of  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch.  I  note 
that  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  signed  by 
the  President  which  accompanied  each 
of  the.se  reorganization  plans  there  ap- 
pears the  statement: 

It  Is  hf)wever  Impracticable  to  itemize  at 
this  time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  It  .3  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  such  tiiklng  effect. 

This  was  certainly  borne  out  at  the 
hearings  in  that  the  proponents  of  these 
plans  failed  completely  to  provide  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  with  any  details  which  would 
support  extravagant  allegations  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  that  would  be  obtained 
by  an  adoption  of  these  plans.  Once 
again,  the  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  Chief  Executive  to  assent  to  the  dele- 
gation and  subdelegation  of  legislative 


and  rulemaking  authority  without  the 
need  for  such  action  or  its  probable  con- 
sequences l)eing  fully  documented. 

I  feel  that  these  plans  are  objection- 
able in  that  they  will  lead  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  these  regulatory  agencies 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  also  to  a 
loss  of  theii"  bipartisan  character.  In 
the  latter  regard,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderson. 
He  pointed  out  that  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  2  of  the  plan  affecting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  for  the  chairman  to 
literally  exile  a  commissioner  with  whom 
he  did  not  agree.  I  should  like  to  fur- 
ther point  out  in  this  regard  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  now  the  sole  Republican 
serving  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, there  being  three  Democrats  and 
one  Independent  in  addition  to  himself. 
Surely,  under  this  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  farfetched  at  all  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  position 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Commission 
could  be  made  quite  imtenable. 

As  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  these  regu- 
latory agencies  were  created  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  when  these  reorganization 
plans  are  considered  within  the  context 
of  the  Landis  report,  and  some  of  the 
public  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  President  Kennedy's  appointees  to 
these  Commissions  that  it  becomes  quite 
clear  that  these  plans  have  one  grand 
design.  That  design  is  to  subvert  the 
role  of  these  regulatory  agencies  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  render  them 
submissive  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  In  view  of  the 
quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial  pow- 
ers that  they  excrci.se  this  attempt  is  a 
clear  violation  of  our  basic  constitutional 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

The  argument  was  made  during  the 
hearings  that  these  reorganization  plans 
were  necessary  in  order  to  efTcctively 
combat  the  present  backlog  of  cases  that 
exists  In  the  Commissions.  One  Com- 
missioner who  appeared  in  opposition  to 
plan  No.  4.  Commissioner  Sigurd  Ander- 
son of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
ix)inted  out  that  the  Commissions'  great- 
est need  was  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
hire  the  required  number  of  personnel. 
It  is  significant  in  this  regard  to  note 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  just 
the  other  day  passed  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  In  that  bill  the  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in- 
creased by  about  25  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  it  was  given  the 
authority  to  hire  an  additional  230  em- 
ployees. This  would  seem  to  bear  out 
the  point  made  by  Commissioner  Ander- 
son that  what  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission needed  more  than  plan  No.  4  was 
adequate  personnel  for  which  funds  have 
now  been  provided. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  In  these 
plans  and  in  that  regard  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  by 
Bernard  Schwartz,  former  Chief  Coun- 
sel to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
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lative  Oversight,  in  which  he  analyzes 
the  suggestions  by  this  administration 
for  improving  the  regulatory  agencies. 
He  said: 

Inadequate  palliatives  for  the  present  regu- 
latory system  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Once  adopted,  they  will  give  the  Illusion  of 
safeguards  which  In  fact  do  not  e.xist.  Com- 
missions composed  of  men  who  are  insulated 
by  neither  the  tenure  nor  the  traditions  of 
the  Judiciary  cannot  really  be  expected  to  act 
with  true  Independence  To  retain  the  es- 
sentials of  the  present  system  and  still 
remedy  Its  Inherent  defects  Is  as  Impossible 
H  task  as  the  squaring  of  the  circle 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  extraneous  matciial.  I  should 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Rockford  Register-Republic  written  by 
Rex  Karney.  associate  editor  of  the  Reg- 
ister-Republic, entitled  'Who  Runs 
United  States?'; 

Reorganization      Givrs      Power      to      Hired 
Help — Who   Runs  United  States? 

(By    Rex   Karney) 

Under  the  gulsv  of  seeking  to  bring  'efTl- 
ciency"  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. President  Kennedy  has  laid  down  a 
blueprint  that  would  not  only  change  the 
structure  of  our  National  Government,  but 
the  philosophy  behind  it  If  Mr  Kennedy's 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  several  iadus- 
try-regulatlng  agencies  become  law.  the  wise 
men  who  wrote  our  Constuiiticn  would  ne'er 
recoKnize   their  offspring. 

The  Chief  Executive,  as  this  is  written,  al- 
ready has  sent  to  Congress  programs  to  shake 
up  four  major  Government  bureaus.  The 
Presidents  "  streamlining"  proposals  would 
nffect  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Federal  Trade  Commission.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  He  plans  similar 
shakeups  for  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
National  Labor  Relation.s  Board,  and  the 
Interstate  Commrrce  Commission. 

A  study  of  the  changes  recommended  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reveals  pretty  much  what  the  President  has 
in  mind  for  all  these  agencies.  In  many 
ureas.  Mr,  Kennedy  wants  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  FCC  Chairman  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  members  of  the  Commission 
The  Chairman  also  would  be  permitted  to 
delegate  vast  areas  of  authority  to  rank-and- 
filers  In  the  agency.  Both  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  matters,  for  example,  could  be 
handled  by  various  divisions  of  the  FCC.  by 
individual  Commissioners,  by  examiners  and 
other  FCC  employees  The  philosophy  of 
'every  man  a  king"  would  be  applied  to  a 
tremendous  numl)er  ol  FCC  payrollers.  The 
entire  Commission  would  have  the  discre- 
tionary right  to  review  the  actions  of  the 
*;ubordinate8.  but  such  review  would  not 
l>e  mandatory 

In  other  words,  FCC  examiners  and  others 
named  by  the  Chairman  could  hand  down 
rulings,  impose  regvUatlons  and  otherwise 
meddle  In  the  affairs  of  privately  owned 
FCC-llcensed  broadcast  operations  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  there  would  be  no  as- 
surance that  broadcasters  covild  appeal  ad- 
verse rulings  to  the  full  Commission.  Even 
rights  to  oral  arguments  and  to  decisions  by 
the  full  Commls.sion  In  Important  cases 
would  be  limited. 

There  are  several  things  In  this  proposal 
that  are  repulsive  to  advocates  of  limited 
government. 

This  reorganization  would  be  administra- 
tive law  at  Its  w^rst.  No  one  could  tell, 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  what  the  rulef. 
and   regulations  on   broadcasting   might  be 


FCC  employees  would  be  prosecutors.  Judge. 
and  Jury  all  at  the  same  time.  Conflicts  in 
rulings  and  regulations,  between  liundreds 
of  FCC  examiners  and  subordinate  em- 
ployees, would  be  Inevitable  And  over  all 
this  would  sit  the  FCC  Chairman,  a  stiper- 
man  with  more  p>ower  over  a  great  American 
Industry  than  any  elected  representative  ex- 
cept the  President  himself. 

The  reorganization  act  under  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  his  proposals  Is  itself  a  vio- 
lation of  our  traditional  American  concepts 
of  government  Under  this  act  the  Chief 
Executive  makes  what  Is  essentially  a  legis- 
lative proposal.  And  his  proposal  automati- 
cally goes  Into  effect  unless  It  Is  rejected  by 
a  majority  In  either  House  of  the  Congress 
within  60  days.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
executive  legislating,  and  the  legl.slatlve 
body  exercising  the  veto,  if  it  wishes.  This 
may  be  efficient,  but  It  Is  a  perversion  of 
our  ba<;ic  system  of  law  writing  which  calls 
for  hearings,  debate,  and  customary  com- 
promise l)etween  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, 

We  already  have  gone  too  far  In  giving  to 
empk>yees  of  Federal  agencies  vast  control 
and  regulatory  powers.  In  the  ideal.  Fed- 
eral employees  should  carry  out  i:he  laws 
within  the  lirpit  of  the  intent  expressed  by 
Congress  in  writing  the  laws  Reorganizing 
Federal  departments  along  the  lines,  Mr 
Kennedy  proposes  Is  stretching  the  Con- 
stitution   completely  out   of  shape. 

I  feel  that  the  author  of  this  editorial 
has  with  great  perception  Ipid  bare  some 
of  the  essential  defects  in  pII  of  the.se  re- 
organization plaris.  As  he  so  aptly 
points  out  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  would  vest  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  an  inordinate  amount  of 
power  arid  authority  over  a  great  and 
vital  industry.  The  same  thine  exactly 
can  be  said  of  each  of  the  other  re- 
organization plans.  Therefore.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  decline  this 
cleverly  worded  invitation  by  the  admin- 
istration to  abdicate  its  authority  over 
these  important  agencies.  We  have  been 
asked  to  do  that  very  same  thing  with 
respect  to  the  farm  problem.  We  will 
shortly  bo  called  upon  to  surrender  the 
traditional  authority  of  Congress  to 
make  annual  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid.  I  am  fearful  that  if  we  go  much 
further  down  this  road  that  we  will  come 
to  the  day  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  three  great  coordi- 
nate branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Springer  I. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  House  have  suddenly 
become  aware  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference — depending  upon  your  point 
of  view — between  Reorganization  Plans 
Nos.  1,2.  3.  and  4. 

These  same  people  are  asking  why 
.should  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  pro- 
viding for  reorganization  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations as  disapproved — while  at  the 
same  time  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1. 
3.  and  4  are  receiving  approval  and  rec- 
ommendation that  they  do  pass. 

I  have  been  opF>osed  to  all  four  of  the 
plans  since  they  were  sent  down  here  by 


the  President.  Why  am  I  opposed  to  all 
of  the  plans,  not  just  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  2? 

I  think  my  opposition  could  be  summed 
up  in  short  by  saying  that  all  of  them 
are  bad  legislation.  They  all  have  as 
their  purpose  the  centralization  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Chairman.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the 
effects  of  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington — especially  when  that  pow- 
er is  concentrated  in  one  person. 

All  of  these  reorganization  plans 
would  concentrate  powers  in  the  chair- 
men of  the  commissions,  all  of  which 
are  extremely  sensitive  and  much  sub- 
ject to  political  maneuvering — largely 
depending  upon  the  political  tenor  of 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  The 
great  protection  which  the  commissions 
have  had  against  political  nepoti.sm  of  all 
kinds  has  been  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thority was  divided  among  all  .seven 
members.  Any  time  that  any  real  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made,  it  represented  the 
composite  opinion  of  all  seven  commis- 
sioners. This  included  the  assignment 
of  personnel  in  regulatory  matters. 

Why  have  a  Commission  of  seven  men 
when,  in  effect,  the  reorganization  acts 
would  provide  for  commissions  which 
would  be  a  one-man  show?  It  would  be 
a  one-man  show  because  of  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  Chairman  to  assign 
all  personnel,  including  the  Commission- 
ers. 

The  Pre.sident  has  made  numerous 
statements  that  he  wants  good  men  as 
Commissioners.  I  take  him  on  his  word 
that  he  does.  However,  under  these  re- 
organization acts,  very  few  good  men 
would  accept  a  position  as  Commis- 
sioner to  be  nothing  but  a  figurehead.  I 
think  all  of  you  can  see  that  the  Com- 
missioners who  went  along  with  the 
Chairman  would  get  the  prize  assign- 
ments. Those  Commissioners  who  chose, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  differ  with  the 
Chairman  would  get  whatever  remained. 
The  power  of  the  Chairman  to  stultify 
opinion  adverse  to  his  own  is  simply 
tremendous.  From  my  8  years  at  watch- 
ing the  acts  of  these  Commissioners,  it 
would  apjiear  that  strong  public  policy 
has  been  effected  only  as  a  result  of 
strong-minded  Commissioners  working 
out  things  together  and  keeping  the 
agency  moving. 

As  you  probably  all  know,  the  chair- 
man in  most  of  these  agencies  holds  his 
position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
This  means  that  the  President  can  fire 
the  chairman  at  any  time  and  put  an- 
other commissioner  in  his  place  as 
chairman.  Basically,  this  is  a  method 
of  effectuating  ideas  of  the  President  or 
his  assistants  and  would  put  regulatory 
power  in  the  White  House,  rather  than 
in  the  commission  where  policy  ought  to 
be  made.  All  of  you  will  recall  state- 
ments that  were  made  when  Dean  Landis 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  review 
the  powers  of  all  of  the  agencies.  Here 
was  one  extreme  example  of  Wltite  House 
interference  in  the  regulatory  agencies, 
which  are  primarily  legislative,  and  owe 
their  first  responsibility  to  the  Con- 
gress— not  the  President. 
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In  hearings  v.h:ch  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reerulatory  A^iencies  had  it  became 
vrry  evident  that  the  right  of  appeal 
would  be  se%'erely  limited— largely  sub- 
ject to  the  whim  of  the  commission  it- 
self. This  is  an  important  right  which 
certainly  oueht  not  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  cavalier  fashion  contained  in  these 
reoraanization  plans.  An  appeal  ought 
to  be  preserved  at  some  level,  either  by  a 
panel  of  commissioners  or  an  employee 
board,  and  thi.s  right  should  not  be  dis- 
cretionary. Major  rights  of  a  litigant 
should  not  be  disposed  of  finally  and 
forever  merely  by  a  hearing  examiner. 

Some  of  you  may  a.sic  if  we  do  not 
accept  Reorganization  Plans  1,  2,  3.  and 
4.  then  what  is  the  alternative — and  that 
is  a  good  question. 

It  has  become  well  known  in  the  past 
10  days  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
for  the  P'ederal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  been  recommended  disap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Since  that 
time  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
f.an  Commerce  has  introduced  his  own 
bill.  H.R.  7333.  dealing  with  this  entire 
matter. 

In  addition  S.  2034  has  been  in- 
troduced in  tiie  other  body  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction  m  the  other  body.  The 
chairman  in  the  other  body  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
come  up  with  legislation  which  would 
cure  the  objections  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2.    S.  2034  is  the  result. 

During  this  week  the  subcommittee 
on  regulatory  agencies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  held  hearings.  At  these 
hearings  Dean  Landis,  Chairman  Minow, 
and  all  of  the  Commissioners  had  an 
opportunity  to  testify  with  reference  to 
H  R.   7333   and   S.    2034. 

Considerable  changes  were  made  in 
both  of  these  bills  from  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2.  Without  going  into  detail, 
it  appears  at  tins  time  that  we  will  be 
able  to  come  back  to  the  House  soon 
with  a  bill  which  has  removed  the  ob- 
jectionable material  contained  in  re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  At  least.  I  can 
say  at  this  time  that  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
bill  which  will  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  flexibility 
which  it  needs  without  putting  on  the 
dictatorial  toga  contained  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2. 

I  point  tins  out  to  the  House  as  to 
what  can  be  done  with  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos.  1,  3  and  4.  if  you  will  give 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Agencies  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
same  defects  m  these  plans  as  are  con- 
tained in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  take  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1.  3. 
and  4  and  read  them  carefully  before 
you  vot'^.  If  you  will  begin  on  page  2 
of  that  mes.sage  and  read  carefully  sec- 
tioiis  1  ar.d  2.  you  will  see  that  the 
language  contained  in  all  of  the  reor- 
ganization plans  is  almost  identical. 
Not  only  are  the  ideas  the  same,  but  the 
language  itself  contained  in  each  one 
of  the  reorganization  plans  is  so  identi- 


cal as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  concentrate  the  real 
functions  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Chairman.  The  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man to  delegate  by  virtue  of  the  trans- 
fer of  functions  is  so  complete  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  It 
does  not  take  a  legal  mind  to  read  the 
four  paragraphs  contained  in  each  one 
of  the  reorganization  plans.  The  word- 
ing is  simple  and  can  be  understood 
even  though  you  may  not  be  a  lawyer. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  realize 
that  when  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  presented  there  was  con- 
siderable righteous  outci-y  from  the 
people  affected  in  the  broadcasting  m- 
dustry — both  radio  and  television. 
These  people  saw  from  past  experience 
the  inherent  danger  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  enormous  powers  in  the  Chair- 
man. Radio  and  TV  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  subject  to  political  pressures 
of  all  kinds.  The  only  hope  of  radio  and 
IV  is  to  keep  relatively  free  from  one- 
man  domination — and  that  one  man 
subject  to  appointment  and  possible 
control  by  the  administration  in  power. 

A.S  a  result  people  back  home  took  ac- 
tive steps  to  notify  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  dangers  contained  in  the 
plan.  Many  of  you  were  made  aware  by 
people  back  home  of  what  was  contained 
in  the  plan. 

If  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  was 
wrong  on  principle,  are  not  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  Nos.  1,  3.  and  4  just  as  bad? 
Should  the  mere  fact  that  people  affected 
by  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1,  3.  and  4 
have  not  notified  you  of  their  disapproval 
make  these  plans  any  more  desirable 
than  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2?  You 
should  be  on  notice  today  that  these 
plans  are  all  equally  bad  and  acainst  the 
longtime  public  interest. 

If  today  you  do  disapprove  Reorgani- 
zation Plans  Nos.  1.  3,  and  4. 1  can  assure 
you  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Agencies  will  also  take  up  new  legis- 
lation for  these  plans  just  as  we  have  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  also  that  the  legislation  we 
come  forth  with  will  correct  the  bad  parts 
of  plans  Nos.  1.  3,  and  4.  In  addition,  it 
will  give  tho.««?  agencies  flexibility  which 
they  need  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
duties.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  we  cannot  pass  legislation  in  this 
Congress  particularly  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  helpful  to  these  agencies  with- 
out creating  a  dictator  in  the  chairman 
of  each  one  of  the  commissions. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that 
all  four  plans  be  defeated.  Give  us  the 
chance  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Agencies  and  we  will  bring  back 
to  you  legislation  which  is  not  only  in  the 
public  interest  but  also  good  government. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  never  have  to 
apologize  to  anybody  back  home  who 
challenges  you  as  to  why  you  voted  for 
these  plans  which  create  a  dictator  in 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  work  of  the  committee  and 


what  had  been  accomplished.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  ^^ith  me.  then,  that 
legislation  in  this  field  is  necessary  and 
that  apparently  most  of  the  members  of 
our  conunittee  feel  it  is  needed  and  that 
we  will  undertake  to  get  some  legislation 
out  in  the  vei-y  near  future? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chalnnan  with  reference 
to  that,  and  may  I  say  that  in  these 
hearings  which  have  been  held  thus  far 
that  he  has  conducted,  he  has  been  sin- 
cere and  earnest.  The  subcommittee  is 
working  hard  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing which  will  be  constructive  and 
helpful  to  these  agencies,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  flexibility  which  they  do 
not  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  this  ques- 
tion He  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the 
fact  that  this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
created  a  dictator  out  of  the  Chairman. 
Is  U  not  true  that  section  1  of  the  re- 
organization plan  provides  that  any 
delegation  of  authority  must  be  made 
by  the  Commission  itself  and  not  by  the 
Chairman;  and  that  section  3  provides 
merely  that  the  Chairman  shall  desig- 
nate the  specific  individuals  to  carry  out 
the  functions  already  delegated  by  the 
Commission? 

Is  this  not  different  from  having  the 
Cliairman  himself  make  the  delegation? 
Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
agree  with  me  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  section  3,  and  read  It  to  the 
House.  I  think  it  will  cover  his  question. 

There  are  hereby  transferred,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man permit  me  to  read  a  section  of  the 
report  which  appears  on  page  11  thereof? 
It  says: 

TTie  reorganization  plan  Increases  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chairman  so  that  he  would  de- 
cide which  Individuals  of  the  general  class 
to  which  a  delegation  has  been  made  should 
perform  the  delegated  functions.  There- 
fore, once  the  Commission  had  made  an  ap- 
propriate delegation,  the  Chairman  would 
be  able  to  decide  which  Commissioner  or 
hearing  examiner  should  hear  a  particular 
case  or  typt  of  case. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  there  is  a 
considerable  diflference  between  what  I 
have  said  and  what  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands the  situation  to  be. 

Mr  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
not  stated  what  is  in  the  report:  has  he? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  can 
read  sections  2  and  3  if  he  so  desires,  to 
the  House.  It  will  explain  the  whole 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Harris  1. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  its  decision  to  report  the 
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rejection  resolution  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  wliich  was  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
opiKksed  to  E^organization  Plan  No.  2. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  state  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  I  think  the  Congress  should 
reject  this  proposal.  I  desire  to  say. 
however,  at  the  outset  that  I  am  talking 
now  only  at>out  this  one  proposal.  Reor- 
ganization Plm  No.  2,  which  affects  the 
Federal  Con.municatlons  Commission. 
I  am  not  going  to  deal  at  this  time  with 
plans  Nos.  1.  3.  and  4.  because  there  are 
involved  in  Plan  No.  2  matters  which  are 
rather  important  and  which  are  diflferent 
from  the  other  plans. 

First,  let  me  say  that  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  its  special  subcommittee,  has  for  the 
la.st  4  years  been  studying,  investigating 
and  ti-ying  to  improve  procedures  before 
the  regulator:'  agencies.  From  the  out- 
set we  had  one  particular  purpose  in 
mind  which  we  have  constantly  striven 
to  adhere  to — as  our  beloved  Speaker 
said.  I  believe  in  1957.  our  purpose  has 
t)een  to  try  to  find  out  if  these  agencies 
are  carrying  out  the  laws  as  the  Congress 
Intended  them  when  they  passed  them; 
and  second,  lo  find  out  whether  there 
are  inadequacies  in  the  law  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  administer,  and  to 
offer  proposals  to  correct  any  defects. 
We  have  had  those  objectives  in  mind 
throughout. 

I  cay  say  to  you  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction from  any  member  of  our  com- 
mittee that  we  have  learned  that 
throughout  these  years  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  in  our  judgment  the 
agencies  referred  to  have  not  been  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  as  the  Congress  intended 
them.  I  can  further  say  that  in  our 
judgment  we  .^ave  foimd  that  there  have 
been  some  inadequacies  in  the  present 
laws,  and  wc  have  made  propKJsals  to 
amend  these  laws  in  order  to  ti-y  to  meet 
the  defects  which  we  have  fotmd  in  them. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
member  of  our  committee  feels  that  un- 
der present  conditions  there  ought  to  l>e 
some  improvijments  in  the  administra- 
tive procedtu-i»s  of  these  various  regula- 
tory commissions,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
my  purixee  to  try  to  help  bring  about 
those  improvements. 

In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  we  are 
dealing  with  the  procedures  before  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained by  th<»  gentleman  from  Florida, 
in  section  1  there  would  be  granted  to 
the  FCC  authority  to  delegate  certain 
of  its  fimcticns.  Keep  that  in  mind 
throughout  this  entire  discussion. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  determina- 
tion to  see  that  these  agencies  remain 
independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  arms  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
detennination  that  these  commissions 
remain  as  commissions  and  do  not  be- 
come in  effect  one-man  operation.s.  I 
have  that  in  mind  in  arriving  at  my 
position  regarding  this  proposal  as  well 
as  the  other  three. 

There  are  certain  technical  aspects  in- 
volved in  plan  No.  2.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  proposes,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
amend  two  basic  provisions  of  the  Com- 


munications Act  of  1934.  In  the  first 
place,  under  the  1952  amendments  to  the 
act  which  are  referred  to  as  the  Mc- 
Farland  amendments  to  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  It  was  provided  that  any 
party  to  a  proceeding  may  file  exceptions 
to  the  initial  decision  of  the  hearing 
officer  and  may  request  as  a  matter  of 
right  an  oppyortunity  for  oral  argument 
before  the  full  Commission.  One  pro- 
vision of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  in 
effect  repeals  that  right  that  is  given  to 
any  party  interested  in  the  proceedings 
under  the  provisions  of  section  409(b)  of 
the  basic  law.  In  my  judgment  that 
goes  beyond  what  was  ever  intended 
when  the  Congress  provided  for  reor- 
ganization plans.  In  my  judgment,  that 
goes  beyond  reorganizing  the  agency  as 
to  its  internal  administrative  functions. 
In  my  judgment,  that  deals  with  a  basic, 
fundamental  policy  and  I  think  it  was 
intended  that  such  a  change  in  basic 
policy  should  be  considered  by  the  regu- 
lar leEislativc  committee  in  the  regular, 
ordinary  way.  That  is  just  plain  oi-di- 
nary  commonsense,  and  that  should  be 
adhered  to. 

Second,  section  3  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
section  5 to  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act.  Again,  this  is  a  ba.sic  policy 
provided  in  the  Communications  Act, 
and  that  policy  is  tied  in  closely  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act. 

Now  by  this  reorganization  plan  with- 
out any  discussion,  without  any  hearings, 
and  without  developing  the  effects  of  the 
proposal,  we  are  called  upon  in  this  re- 
quest to  repeal  a  basic  provision  of  the 
communications  leaving  uncertain  the 
effect  of  that  repeal  on  other  provisions 
of  that  act.  I  do  not  think  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  ever  intended  any  such  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  the  gentle- 
man opposed  to  these  two  provisions  or 
is  he  merely  opposed  to  this  being  done 
through  a  reorganization  plan? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  opposed  to  deal- 
ing with  them  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would 
say  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  drafted  this  plan  provid- 
ing for  reorganization  that  the  gentle- 
mans  statement  is  in  complete  accord 
with  my  concept,  at  least  of  what  we 
were  attempting  to  provide.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he 
is  making. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  oijposed  to 
reorganization  plans  just  to  be  against 
them.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
basic  reason  for  opposing  them.  First. 
let  me  say — to  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground information — the  President  an- 
nounced in  one  of  his  press  conferences 
early  in  this  year  that  he  had  conferred 
with  me  regarding  the  major  regulatory 


agencies,  and  all  of  you  are  familiar  with 
that  announcement.  That  is  true.  We 
did  discuss  the  problem  and  subsequently 
thereto  I  had  conferences  with  other  peo- 
ple regarding  matters  affecting  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  I  do  not  think  I  be- 
tray any  confidence  when  I  say  to  you 
that  the  first  draft  reorganization  pro- 
posal met  with  rather  deiennined  oppo- 
sition insofar  as  I  was  concerned.  We 
discussed  the  matter  in  some  detail.  As 
a  result  of  these  consultations,  the  orig- 
inal proposals  were  revised  completely. 
Many  of  the  serious  objections  which  I 
had  and  the  objections  of  others  who 
expressed  concern  were  met.  So  I  say 
that  to  .vou  I  am  not  here  just  opposing 
this  plan  just  to  be  against  something 
but  because  I  think  I  have  justifiable 
reasons  to  oppose  this  particular  plan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFTTklAN  of  Michigan.  You 
do  not  mean  by  that  statement  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  plans  are 
opposed  to  them  ju.st  because  they  want 
to  oppose  something;  do  you? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man joins  me  in  letting  the  country 
know  that  we  have  special  reasons  to 
oppose  this  particular  plan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  sure 
will. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  company  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  I  have 
followed  the  gentleman  correctly,  you 
have  stated  that  you  have  been  study- 
ing these  things  for  4  years  and  now  as 
to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Your  bill 
was  introduced  after  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  came  up  here:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes:  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  I  intend  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  you  are 
going  to  tell  us  the  difference  as  to  what 
your  bill  would  do  as  compared  with  the 
proposed  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes.  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  touch  on  that,  please. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  can  get  the  time. 
I  will,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  of  the  committee's  time. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  our  committee  held 
hearings  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
There  were  one  or  two  minority  mem- 
bers who  had  .some  reservations,  but  we 
took  action  with  substantial  unanimity 
in  opr>osing  this  plan.  I  was  directed 
as  chairman  to  go  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  express 
that  opposition.  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  told  the  committee  that  our  com- 
mittee had  decided  we  would  introduce 
legislation  along  the  line  of  this  plan, 
which  we  felt  was  needed  In  order  to 
help  the  Commission  itself  to  Improve 
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Its  ieor£ian:zational  features  and.  there- 
fore,  .stren^ithen  the  Commi.ssion  in  its 

work. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Could  you 
sive  us  the  basi.s  for  the  need  for  the 
i-eorganizatton''  What  brought  about 
the  need  in  the  gentleman's  mind  that 
caused  him  to  feel  the  necessity  for  in- 
troducing legislation?  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  HARRIS  A.s  a  result  I  did  intro- 
duce legislation  because  as  suggested  at 
the  outset  of  my  speech,  in  the  course 
of  our  heanng.s  we  found.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  was  need  of 
action  for  improved  piocpdures  in  most 
of  these  reKulatoiy  ayencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment We  have  striven  in  prepar- 
iiig  these  bills,  .some  of  which  we  have 
gotten  through,  arid  others  of  which  are 
pending,  to  give  to  these  agencies  what 
they  need  to  help  improve  their  pro- 
ceduiT. 

We  have  found  that  some  of  the  com- 
mi.ssioiis  have  taken  action  permitted 
under  the  law  to  reorganize  themselves 
and  therefore,  they  themselves  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  along  these 
iine.='  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  however,  has  been  bound 
by  more  restrictive  legislation  than 
there  has  been  in  effect  with  regard  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government:  con- 
sequently they  are  not  in  a  position 
because  of  these  restrictive  provisions  to 
go  as  far  m  their  reorganization  as  some 
of  the  rest  of  them.  As  a  result  I  .just 
introduced  a  bill.  We  have  conducted 
hearings  on  that  bill.  We  concluded 
the  hearings  today:  arid  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  Springer!  has 
said,  on  the  facts  before  us  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  something  needs  to 
be  done,  and  I  am  sure  our  committee 
will  report  a  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman   5    additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr   HARRIS      I  yield. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  would  verify  what  I  rose 
U)  a.sk  the  iientleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer  about;  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
plan  No  2  does  not  give  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate functions?  It  only  gives  to  the 
Chairman  the  authority  to  assign  per- 
.sonnel  to  functions  which  are  delegated 
by  Commission  action. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  might  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  one  thing  that  I  have 
insisted  on  is  tha*^  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  be  preserved.  Section  1  of 
this  plan  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
delegate  by  rule  or  order  adjudicatory 
functions  of  that  Commission  to  Boards 
of  Commissioners  or  even  to  individual 
Commi.ssioners  or  to  employees  if  the 
Commission  feels  that  such  matter  might 
properly  be  delegated.  Nonadjudica- 
tory  matters  can  now  be  delegated  to 
employees  and  Commissioners,  and  so 
forth,  for  their  action  and  consideration. 

Section  2  )f  this  plan,  then,  does 
transfer  from  the  Commission  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  func- 
tioit  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 


the  assignment  of  Commission  person- 
nel to  perform  the  delegated  functions. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  does  not  give  to  the 
Chairman  by  himself  the  right  to  dele- 
gate functions?  I  think  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
this  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Commission  has 
the  authority  to  delegate  functions,  as  is 
provided  in  section  1.  and  the  Commis- 
sion can  cancel  a  delegation  just  as  the 
Commission  can  give  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand,  one 
of  the  gentleman's  objections  to  plan 
No.  2  is  that  it  places  too  much  power 
in  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No:  I  did  not  say  th.it. 
I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I  gave  as  my 
main  objections  to  the  plan  that  it 
amends  basic  law  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  gained  the  impression 
that  the  gentleman  had  also  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  retain  the  Commi-ssion  as 
a  Commission,  not  as  an  operation  domi- 
nated by  the  Chairman 

Mr.  HARRIS  And  I  think  section  1 
does  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  am 
not  getting  into  that  now:  that  will  be 
a  matter  for  discussion  when  we  take  up 
the  other  three  plans. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  plan  No.  2  given  more  authority 
under  that  plan  than  the  chairmen  of 
the  other  regulatory  commissions  in 
plans  1.  3.  and  4.  or  that  they  have  under 
e.xi.sting  law? 

Mr   HARRIS.    No. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  would  like  to  help 
the  gentleman  clarify  the  issue  here.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act,  and  I  think  1  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

My  objection  to  this  reorganization 
plan  is  that  it  attempts  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  amend  the  fundamental  law 
in  the  Communications  Act.  I  think  that 
is  a  fimction  of  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  believes 
."something  ought  to  be  done  about  it  but 
he  does  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  way.  and  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  The  committer  is 
working  at  this  time  to  amend  the  law 
in  these  two  important  respects.  I  can 
say  that  in  my  judgment  we  will  bring 
to  the  House  a  bill  that  will  help  the 
Commission  in  its  work.  The  Commis- 
sion itself  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2  has  oppo.sed 
this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  how  the  Com- 
mi.ssion itself  has  reacted  to  it.  That  is 
not  true  with  the  other  three  plans  re- 
ferred to.  which  we  will  discuss  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  clear  to  the  House  that  in  H.R.  7333. 
and  also  in  S.  2034,  the  Chairman  would 
not  have  the  right  to  assign  Commis- 
sioners. That  is  where  this  dictatorial 
power  we  are  discussing  comes  about 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  wanted  to  mention  that,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
raising  this  question.  I  would  not  have 
included  in  this  plan,  or  in  any  plan, 
the  authority  of  a  Chairman  to  assign 
Commissioners  However,  we  go  back 
to  the  basic  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  section  1.  It  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  delegate  functions 
by  published  order  or  rule,  and  under 
that  authority  functions  may  be  dele- 
gated to  panels  of  Commissioners  or 
individual  Commissioners.  I  would 
suspect  that  a  commission  like  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  being 
opposed  to  having  the  Chairman  assign 
Commissioners  would  never  have  dele- 
gated functions  in  the  first  place.  The 
other  commissions  I  might  say  have  a 
different  attitude,  and  they  have  al- 
ready, in  my  judgment,  taken  action 
under  that  law.  So  that  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  plans  and  the  reason 
why  I  would  oppose  No.  2. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  in  simple  justice 
to  the  administration  in  submitting  this 
we  should  deal  with  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  th«'  proposal  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2.  even  going  beyond  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  in  granting  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  individual  Commissioners,  that 
that  authority  would  be  circumscribed 
and  would  only  permit  him  to  delegate 
to  the  individual  Commissioners  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
any  rule  or  published  order  referred  to 
in  section  1. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  dictatorial 
power  vested  m  the  hands  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  judgment,  sec- 
lion  1  retains  within  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  make  whatever  deci- 
sion it  wants  to  in  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  a  member 
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of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 5ince  its  Inception;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
since  1937. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  has 
seen  reorganization  plans  come  and  go. 
I  wonder  what  his  opinion  is  of  all  four 
of  these  plans 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  presents  a 
political  issuf.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  all  of  these  plans 
have  in  them  one  overall  purpose  and 
make  p>ossible  one  thing.  In  my  mem- 
ory— and  it  really  goes  back  some  60 
5-ears — I  have  never  known  of  a  more 
efTicient  and,  shall  I  say.  ruthless  politi- 
cal organization  than  the  one  we  are  now 
favored  with  from  the  White  House,  the 
administration.  Of  course,  that  was 
true,  as  we  le:»med  to  our  sonow.  before 
last  November.  It  was  what  might  be 
termed  an  'unholy  alliance"  between 
Mr  Reuther  and  his  crew  including  Elmll 
Mazey  and  S'Dme  of  those  fellows  later 
under  prison  sentence  who  demonstrated 
their  efficiency  as  "goons."  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  recall  that  we  did 
not  get  sufficient  votes:  at  least,  we  did 
not  get  .suflficient  votes  counted  to  place 
our  candidate  in  the  White  House.  That 
alliance  and  jx)litical  organization  put  in 
by  their  counted  votes  another  gentle- 
man, a  very  fine  young  man.  who  now 
has  the  office  as  President.  However,  I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  the  political  angle 
at  this  time  and  will  just  dispose  of  the 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  in 
those  few  words. 

Sl'RKENDrnlNG  OtTR  LECISLATTVE  POWEK 

Our  discussions  of  legislation  often 
take  the  form  of  statements  of  fact, 
though  usually  they  are  no  more  than 
expressions  of  opinion. 

The  "New  Frontier"  is  the  name  given 
to  tlij  drive  to  implement  theories  ex- 
perience has  demon.strated  to  be  un- 
sound. 

The  reason  advanced  is  that  we  can- 
not stand  still  or.  in  the  language  of  the 
more  fervent,  remain  stagnant.  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  true.  The  immediate 
future  is  better  or  worse,  depending  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  remedies  adopted. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  com- 
paratively new  ideas  or  policies  mean 
progress  forward.  We  should  attempt  to 
move  forward  toward  better  conditions 
for  all  but.  in  charting  our  course,  we 
caiinot  safely  ignore  the  lessons  of 
experience. 

History,  wTitten  or  printed,  is  not  the 
whole  story.  FYom  old  records  found 
deep  in  the  earth,  .sometimes  from  pic- 
tures on  the  face  of  a  rock,  we  learn  of 
civilizations  which  flourished  and  died 
in  centuries  long  gone. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution,  from 
exF)erience  as  well  as  from  history,  had 
learned  of  tyrannical  dictators,  of  mans 
long  struggle  toward  freedom.  They 
knew  that  their  comparatively  recent 
Magna  Caita  had  been  wrested  from 
King  John  only  after  a  long,  long 
struggle. 

The  ever-burning  desire  for  freedom 
and  opportunity,  for  a  better  life  for 
those  who  would  follow,  called  them  to 
leave  friends,  home,  and  country.  Here 
in  America,  they  did  not  find  an  ever- 


kindly,  easy,  or  plf'a.sant  exr^-ience  No 
hornet  made  available  hy  <:ome  friend- 
ly government — the  final  prwriei.t  post- 
poned for  40  years  To  a  lau  e  degree, 
each  individual  depended  foi  t  xi^tt  nee 
upon  his  own  efforts. 

Necessity,  the  need  to  exist,  made  them 
capable  of  surmounting  hardships,  the 
acceptance  of  an  adverse  situation 
which  forced  them  to  grow  strong  and 
enduring. 

Those  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
ifhew  all  this  and  more. 

When  they  wrote  the  rules  governing 
their  new  frontier,  they  hfid  learned 
much  from  experience,  and  lessons  so 
learned  the  hard  way  went  into  that 
document 

Seemingly  inspired,  th'-y  attempted  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  government 
by  a  tyrant — either  a  dictatcr  or  a  bu- 
reaucracy. Nor  did  they  want  mob  rule 
with  its  accompanying  bloodshed. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  they  laid 
down  the  rules  for  the  future  of  the 
new  Republic,  the  powers  granted  to  the 
then  established  Government  were 
sharply  separated,  divided  between  the 
people's  direct  representatives,  the  Con- 
gress; the  people's  choice  of  an  adminis- 
trator, the  Executive,  the  President ;  and 
what  might  be  termed  an  overall  safety 
valve — the  judicial  department,  charged 
solely  with  the  duty  of  attempting  to 
interpret  the  language  used  by  the  Con- 
gress, advise  as  to  whether  the  Executive 
had  rightly  used  his  power,  performed 
his  duties. 

All  other  powers  of  government  were 
retained  by  the  people  for  themselves  and 
the  States. 

Since  Uie  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  world  and  the  a\erage  man 
everywhere  has  concluded  i-.  to  be  the 
best  fonn  of  government  yet  devised. 
Certainly  under  it,  adhered  to,  the  Nation 
has  remained  powerful  and.  until  recent 
years,  independent.  People  here  have 
had  more  of  their  desires  attainable  than 
elsewhere.  Proof  of  that  is  that  in  no 
other  land  have  other  people  so  persist- 
ently and  in  such  great  numbers  sought 
a  home. 

Today's  proposed  legislation  strikes  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Government,  the 
division  of  power.  If  adopted,  the  legis- 
lation tiansfers  at  least  a  part  of  the 
legislative  authority,  given  to  the  Con- 
gress exclusively,  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Uie  Government. 

In  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  effect,  has  amended  the  (Constitution, 
usurping  the  power  of  the  Congi'ess, 
written  legislation.  That  the  people  re- 
sent this  is  evidenced  by  the  mail  and 
statements  coming  to  the  Congress  de- 
manding the  impeachment  of  members 
of  the  Court. 

The  executive  department  has  steadily 
followed  a  course  which  tended  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gres.s — this  sometimes  through  interpre- 
tation of  legislation,  sometimes  through 
a  deliberate  refusal  to  act  or  comply  with 
legitimate  congressional  requests. 

The  reorganization  plans  recently  sub- 
mitted have  a  common  characteristic. 

Schoolchildien  who  have  passed  the 
grade  where  civil  government  is  taught 
know  that  to  the  Congress  is  granted  the 


power  to  legislate,  that  proposals  do  net 
bet'ome  law  until  boUi  the  .Senate  and  l!ie 
H(.  j.'sc  have  i-egistered  their  approval  by 
a  foi-mal  vote. 

The  reorganization  plai.s  change  the 
method  of  enacting  legislation  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Pi  esident  shaU  formulate 
a  proposal,  send  it  to  the  Congress,  and 
unless  vetoed  by  the  Hou.se  or  Senate 
within  a  limited  period,  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

It  took  8  long  years  of  bitter  war  for 
the  people  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  freedom. 

Experience  over  moi-e  than  100  years 
has  demonstrated  that,  under  our  fonn 
of  government,  our  national  sovciTignty 
can  be  maintained,  our  independence  as 
a  i>ation  assured,  our  people,  by  world 
standards,  free  and  prosperous. 

Earlier  this  year,  each  Member  with 
uplifted  hand  called  God  to  witness  that 
he  would  faithfully  support  the  Consti- 
tution. The  pending  legislation,  in  ef- 
fect, amends  tlie  Constitution  in  that  it 
grants  to  the  Executive  legislative  power 
vested  in  the  Congress. 

Now.  on  tlie  road  to  a  dictatorship, 
either  by  an  executive  or  a  bureaucracy, 
we  are  asked  to  violate  that  oath. 

Forward  with  a  New  Frontier?  Cer- 
tainly, always  forward,  but  not  backward 
by  repudiating  policies  and  a  form  of 
government  demonstrated  by  experience 
to  be  the  best  yet  devised  to  give 
security  to  a  government,  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  a  people. 

We  all  know — there  is  no  question 
about  it — and  if  we  do  not  reason  it  out 
for  ourselVTCs.  we  get  it  from  the  letters 
coming  to  us  aiiclng  for  impeachment  of 
the  members  of  the  Court — we  all  know 
that  the  Court  has  overstepped  its  func- 
tion. We  learn  that  the  executive  branch 
seems  to  think  we  should  change  the 
Constitution;  that  is  to  say.  we  should 
give  to  the  President  some  of  the  author- 
ity which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution 
In  the  Congress. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  when 
he  just  said,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly— and  if  I  did  not,  someone  may 
correct  me — just  a  few  moments  ago. 
that  he  was  oppo.'^ed  to  this  legislation 
because  it  changed  fundamental  legis- 
lation. The  chairman  of  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  nodding  his  head.  I  accept,  unless  he 
contradicts  me.  the  indication  that  he 
agrees  with  that  statement? 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  what  the  Speaker  said, 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes.  And  permit  me 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  every  one 
of  these  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1,  2, 
3.  and  4  does  do  just  that.  But  look  at 
the  fKJsition  of  the  majority  parly.  They 
caused  to  be  introduced  resolutions  dis- 
approving all  of  these  plans.  They  are 
on  record  as  approving  resolutions  which 
disapprove  all  of  them.  Are  they  con- 
sistent? They  come  along  here  and  they 
say — and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  par- 
don me  if  I  suggest  that  possibly  they 
do  it  because  of  the  opposition  from 
those  who  control  commun, cations — they 
opr>ose  No.  2.  but  the  committee,  mind 
you.  now  reverses  itself  and  repudiates 
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the  resolutions  introduced  by  a  member 
of  their  party  di.sapproving  of  plans  1. 
3,  and  4  and  nov.  approves  of  plans  1, 
3.  and  4.  all  of  which-— all  of  which — do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Speaker,  said  he  was  opposed  to.  and 
the  chairman  said  he  'a  as  opposed  to. 
How  they  can  do  tp.at — well,  they  can 
do  almost  anything  over  there.  They 
can  be  in  two  places  at  once  and  on  two 
sides  of  the  same  question  at  the  same 
time  That  is  what  the  present  record 
shows 

The  Rentleman  over  there  said  he 
would  like  to  have  the  reasons  for  the 
opposition  to  the  plans.  My  reason  is 
that  by  this  legislation  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  amer.d  the  Constitution.  The 
Speaker  just  a  few  moments  ago  in  sub- 
stance save  the  same  reason  for  oppos- 
ing; plan  No.  2  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  i  Mr  Harris  1  gave  the  same 
reason.  We  are  surrendering  part  of  the 
authority  given  us  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Executive. 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  czt-ntlemaii  yield? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  I  remember  in  the 
83d  Congress  when  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  was  chairman  of  this  committee  I 
had  th;e  honor  of  serving  on  it.  and  he 
suppoited  the  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Hfaltii.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
nvnt 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  in  error  as  the  record  will 
show  You  will  flind  that  an  amendment 
to  the  reorganization  act  was  pending. 
The  committee  was  discussing  a  plan.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  99,  part  2.  page  2091.  I  said: 

I  know  what  you  were  trying  to  get  at. 
and  that  Is  all  right,  I  cannot  help  it  now, 
and  as  long  as  we  have  to  take  it,  I  am  not 
^ing  to  rela.x  and  enjoy  it,  but  I  am  going 
to  relax  and  take  what  I  am  forced  to  take. 
I  do  not  expect  to  vote  for  the  plan.  I 
do  not  believe  in  bureaucracy  any  more 
than  I  did  when,  in  our  former  report  with 
a  plan  similar  to  this.  I  think  it  was  No.  27. 
we  wrote  that  the  plan  was  the  answer  to  a 
bureaucrat's  dream,  only  tliis  time  we  have 
some  folks.  I  think  I  hope,  who  will  be 
administering  this  plan  who  will  have  first 
in  mind  the  good  of  our  country  and  not  the 
continuation  of  a  certain  group  in  power. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  plan.  On  roll- 
call,  I  voted  "pre-sent."' 

As  a  rule,  the  Democrats  at  that  time 
voted  against  the  reorganization  plans 
while  today  you  are  voting  for  reorgan- 
ization plans.  So,  if  thei'e  is  incon- 
.sistency.  who  is  inconsistent? 

Take  a  loolc  at  the  lecord.  One  of  you 
gentlemen  asked  me  one  time  why  I 
favored  Mrs.  Hobby  as  Secretary  and 
you  remember  my  answer.  I  said.  Be- 
cause she  is  a  lady." 

I  am  very,  very  happy  to  .say  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  that  while  we 
have  not  u.sed  anywhere  near  the  one 
hour  and  a  half,  we  will  be  glad  to  vote 
now. 

T  ask  the  pardon  of  the  Chair  and  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  I  yield  15  min- 
utes to  the  other  member  of  our  party, 
tliat  IS  the  constitutional  party,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 


that  I  have  at  the  desk  three  motions 
which,  if  no  one  else  will  call  them  up, 
I  shall  try  to  bring  up.  The  motions 
deal  with  plans  1,  3,  and  4  If  no  one 
else  elects  to  call  them  up  this  after- 
noon, and  if  I  can  get  recognition  for 
that  purpose.  I  simply  want  to  put  you 
on  notice  that  I  will  attempt  to  call  up 
the  other  plans.  I  hope  someone  else 
does  call  them  up. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  intends 
to  call  up  all  three  resolutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  do  that,  the 
gentleman  will  not  need  the  motions  he 
now  has  on  the  Clerks  desk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  loan 
them  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
if  they  need  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  surprised  in  read- 
ing the  hearings  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  took  only 
2  days  on  these  four  reorganization 
plans.  As  vital  as  are  these  plans,  only 
2  days  of  hearings  were  held  before  the 
committee.  I  have  never  seen  a  woise 
grab  for  power  than  is  incorporated  in 
these  four  plans.  I  read  with  interest 
the  testimony  by  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Harris  I  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee.  I  notice  that  two 
or  thiee  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee tried  to  sort  of  corner  him  on  the 
issue  of  the  grab  for  power,  but  the 
gentleman  then  and  again  this  after- 
noon skirted  the  corners  and  was  never 
quite  pinned  down  as  to  his  opinion  of 
just  how  far  reaching  this  grab  for  pow- 
er was.  this  attempt  to  build  up  a  few 
dictators  or.  in  the  case  of  plan  No.  2, 
one  dictator  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment  with  reference  to  my 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  May  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ever 
skirted  any  corners.  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  I  had  forthrightly  answered  any 
and  all  questions  asked  of  me.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  made  it 
emphatic  before  the  committee  and  in 
public  statements  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  I  believe  in  retaining  the  in- 
dependence of  these  regulatory  commis- 
sions that  come  under  our  jurisdiction. 
That  is  about  as  emphatic  as  I  can  make 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  now  because  I  have  some  other 
quotations  I  want  to  read,  but  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Members  to  page  84  of 
the  hearings  and  the  pages  preceding 
and  following  it.  The  gentleman  did  a 
good  job  of  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  exception  that  he  did 


not  want  to  get  around  to  specifics  on 
the  issue  of  delegation  of  ix)wer,  nor  did 
he  this  afternoon,  to  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  Chairman,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
would  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  the  authority  to  delegate  any 
of  its  functions  to  any  of  its  employees  and 
would  transfer  from  the  Commission  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  power  to 
assign  Commission  personnel,  including 
Commissioners,  to  perform  any  of  the  dele- 
gated functions.  Since  the  President  ap- 
points the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
this  would  tend  to  extend  White  House  po- 
litical control  throughout  the  eiitire  Com- 
mission down  to  the  lowest  echelon  to  which 
delegations  are  made. 

The  plan  would  authorize  the  delega- 
tion of  important  adjudicatory  powers 
including  the  power  to  make  final  ad- 
ministrative decisions  to  employees  not 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  thus 
far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple. Members  of  the  Civil  Service,  in 
effect,  would  be  placed  in  a  direct  chain 
of  political  command  from  the  White 
House. 

If.  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the 
President  intends  to  apply  this  type  of 
reorganization  to  all  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  we  will  have  instead  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions a  centralized  system  of  control 
with  the  center  in  the  White  House  and 
the  tentacles  of  control  reaching  down 
through  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  those  on 
the  floor  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rec- 
ord, the  statement  of  Commissioner 
Hyde  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.    This  is  what  he  said: 

If  I  was  chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  assign  personnel  to 
perform  certain  functions,  believe  me  I  could 
control  policy.  We  get  to  know  the  view- 
points of  personnel  very  well,  indeed  We 
get  to  know  their  predilections  I  think 
that  would  probably  be  the  best  possible 
way  to  do  it. 

What  Commissioner  Hyde  said  in  this 
instance  with  reference  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  2  can  be  said  for  Plans  No 
1.  3.  and  4  with  equal  force  and  effect 

Again  Commissioner  Hyde  said: 

I  mean  by  this  to  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mission can  make  very  significant  delega- 
tions to  the  Chairman,  to  other  staff  people: 
but  If  the  Board  makes  these  delegations, 
they  con  feel  a  sense  of  participation  in 
them,  a  sense  of  responsibility  In  them, 
something  which  I  think  would  be  lost  If 
this  power  Is  transferred  from  the  CommLs- 
sloners  to  the  Chairman 

Again.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  can  be  said 
with  equal  force  and  effect  to  Reorgan- 
ization Plans  Nos.  1.  3.  and  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioner  Bartley. 
whom  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  been  here  a  few  years  know  very 
well  because  of  his  past  connection  with 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  said: 

Mr.  Bartley.  I  caiinot  now  delegate  my 
authority  as  a  member. 

Mr  Fascell  Even  though  the  whole  Com- 
mission agreed  on  It? 

Mr  Bartlet  I  could  not  be  forced  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commission  to  do  things 
that  I  did  not  want  to  do.     But  a  majority 


of  the  Commission  could  delegate  to  the 
Chairman  authority  to  assign  members  for 
certain  tasks,  and  the  minute  he  got  that 
authority.  If  I  were  In  the  minority.  I  would 
be  through. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Well.  I  would  like  to  explore 
that  because  I  agree  with  you  that  that  Is  a 
very  Important  consideration. 

Supposing  you  did  not  want  to  do  It? 

Mr.  Bartlet.  Well.  I  could  resign  or  I  could 
be  flred  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Mr  Fascell  You  mean  that  It  Is  your  un- 
derstanding that  If  the  Commission  were  to 
assign  to  the  Chairman  under  a  published 
rule  the  authority  to  delegate  to  an  Individ- 
ual Commissioner  a  specific  responsibility, 
and  that  Commissioner  Just  refused  to  do  It. 
that  he  could  then  be  charged  under  the  law 
and  Impeached  or  removed? 

Mr.  Bartley.  I  would  feel  that  the  least 
that  could  happen  is  that  he  could  secure 
the  President's  ear  long  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  me  to  please  leave. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Commissioner  Bartley  said  with  resp)ect 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  can  also 
be  said  for  every  other  reorganization 
plan  presently  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  coarse  or  how  fine  you 
grind  this  stufT  that  you  are  putting 
through  the  grinder  this  afternoon,  you 
come  out  with  the  same  answer.  It  is  a 
grab  for  power.  These  are  reorganiza- 
tion plans  delegating  power  and  provid- 
ing for  grabs  of  power,  and  do  not  make 
any  mistake  about  it.  I  think  Commis- 
sioner Bartley  is  exactly  right,  that 
somebody  will  have  a  Siberia  lined  up 
here  for  those  who  do  not  go  along — a 
political  Siberia. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  discussing 
the  key  to  this  whole  problem.  Our 
committee  has  spent  a  pood  deal  of  its 
time  during  the  past  4  years  engaged  in 
one  prime  thing  and,  that  is  improper 
pressures — how  much  influence  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  Government  has 
attempted  to  place  upon  the  independ- 
ent agencies,  the  so-called  regulatory 
agencies,  of  this  Government. 

We  found  in  the  case  of  Sherman 
Adams  that  even  a  telephone  call  to 
make  an  appointment  for  a  friend,  com- 
ing from  a  man  in  the  White  House,  was 
regarded  as  highly  improper.  What  has 
happened  since  the  new  administration 
has  come  to  power?  They  have  selected 
a  White  House  czar  in  the  person  of 
Dean  Landis.  When  Mr.  Landis  testified 
before  our  committee  he  would  not  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a  czar,  but  he  did  ad- 
mit that  he  was  an  overseer.  I  asked 
him  this  question:  Would  it  be  proper,  in 
your  opinion,  for  a  man  in  your  position 
in  the  White  House  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  a  member  of  a  regulatory  agency  as  to 
the  status  of  a  case?  And  he  said.  "Cer- 
tainly it  would."  He  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

There  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  I 
want  to  say  I  am  sure  that  if  Sherman 
Adams  as  a  weight  thrower  around  the 
White  House  was  regarded  as  influential; 
before  Dean  Landis  gets  through,  if  these 
reorganization  plans  are  approved. 
Sherman  Adams  will  look  like  a  shrink- 
ing violet. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  and  certainly  agree 
with  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  there  is  anything  in  section  2  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  assitrning  himself  as  the  person  to 
fulfill  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
Commiiision? 

Mr.  GROSS      I  know  of  nothing. 

Mr.  POFF.  Would  the  gentleman's 
answer  be  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
other  three  reorganization  plans? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes ;  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies. 

Congress  did  not  intend,  as  others  who 
have  preceded  me  this  afternoon  have 
said,  that  we  should  undertake  any  such 
reorganization.  Congress  intended  these 
agencies  to  be  bipartisan  and  independ- 
ent of  President  control. 

In  addition,  the  plan  would  amend 
sections  of  statutes  in  a  manner  that 
would  undoubtedly  require  legislative 
clarification  at  some  later  date.  Would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  do  it  the  right  way  at 
the  outset,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  to  accomplish  certain  desir- 
able objectives  of  the  plan?  Therefore, 
I  say.  let  us  reject  this  plan  and  follow 
the  regular  legislative  process  in  effect- 
ing any  necessary  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  motion  as  well  as  the 
motions  that  will  be  made  to  reject  the 
other  reorganization  plans.  We  need  no 
czars  running  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut   IMr.  MONAGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  having  heard  from 
the  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr.  Harris  I.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Fascell],  we  have 
rather  thoroughly  gone  into  the  substan- 
tive questions  that  are  involved  in  this 
proceeding  and  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  discuss  them  further. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  mention  a 
few  points  that  I  think  are  pertinent. 

First  of  all.  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  to  be  followed.  My  op- 
position to  this  plan  is  not  based  upon 
any  opposition  to  the  general  proposals 
that  are  included  in  the  plan,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  under  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  uix)n  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  hearings  have  not  only  been  be- 
gun but  today  have  been  concluded,  we 
have  had  an  orderly  consideration  of  the 
very  points  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
reorganization  plan. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read 
from  page  182  of  the  hearings,  where 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Minov.- : 

■W^ould  it  not  then  be  Just  as  feasible  and 
indeed  perhaps  better  In  view  of  some  of 
the  things  that  were  said  to  not  short  circuit 
the  normal  legislative  process  but  to  amend 


the  Communications  Act  in  that  regard  and 
compile  the  normal  legislative  history  as  to 
what  the  Congress  intended? 

Mr.  Minow  replied: 

I  certainly  think  that  that  wo\ild  be  an 
entirely  sensible  course.  I  think  that  the 
objectives  could  be  acliieved  in  either  way. 
This  is  the  particular  course  that  the  Presi- 
dent took  and  we  are  here  only  to  give  o\ir 
opinion  on  that  course.  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  It  could  be  done  In  either 
fashion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  objectives  of 
this  plan  will  be  achieved  in  the  le^iis- 
lative  process  and  in  the  normal  course 
of  a  legislative  record. 

I  w  ould  not  want  to  have  it  considered 
that  through  the  filing  of  these  various 
resolutions  of  disapproval  I  was  making 
any  broad  scale  attack  or  furnishing  any 
broad  scale  opposition  to  the  reorgan- 
ization proposals  of  the  President,  be- 
cause they  are  fundamentally  sound  and 
I  support  them.  I  agree,  too.  with  many 
of  the  objectives  that  Mr.  Minow  has 
set  forth,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  these 
plans  will  contribute  to  the  eflBciency  of 
operation  of  these  agencies,  and  will 
particularly  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  type  of  programs  tthat  are 
presently  imposed  on  the  public  by  the 
communication  media. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  introduced  disap- 
proving  resolutions  to  all  these  plans? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  now 
disavowing  his  own  disapproval  resolu- 
tions? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  No.  I  am  not.  I  am 
not  disavowing  the  resolutions.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  my  purpose  in  filing 
these  resolutions  was  a  procedural  one 
in  order  to  make  sure  there  would  be 
hearings,  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  these  questions,  that 
public  witnesses,  members  of  the  various 
Commissions,  and  others  interested, 
would  have  a  chance  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  present  their  views. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
introduced  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
plans  because  he  wanted  a  hearing  on 
them? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  you 
not  know  that  I  had  already  introduced 
resolutions  disapproving  each  plan  as  it 
came  in  and  that  they  were  having  hear- 
ings on  them? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    I  knew  that 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  you 
thought  I  might  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions? 

Mr.  M0NAGA:>.  The  gentleman  rep- 
resents a  very  small  party,  consisting  of 
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orJy  t'.vo  mrmbers,  and  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  should  have  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  somebody  representing  a  party 
with  a  few  more  members. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
party  to  whicr.  I  :>:onf?  not  so  long  ago 
had  control  of  the  House.  Did  you  not 
know  that  the  law  provides  that  anyone 
might  introduce  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing a  plan?  You  did  not  need  another 
resolution  and  I  suspect  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  requested  you  to  act  and 
so  have  your  party  appear  as  sponsor  of 
the  move. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yipkP 

Mr  MONACO N  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  introducing  this  resolution,  par- 
ticularly for  his  valuable  service  on 
behalf  of  the  committee:  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  hold  hearings  and  bring 
the  matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr  >.!ONAGAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HOFFN!AN  The  resolutions  I  in- 
trod'icod  f^rjuired  a  hearing. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  RettssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  debate  so  far  has  centered  on  the 
various  legal  niceties  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  what  I  think  is  the 
fundamental  and  broader  issue  here  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  is  a  good  plan,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted,  even  though  it 
probably  v.ill  not  be.  Here  is  why  I 
think  so 

Television  in  this  country  is  in  a  bad 
way.  Does  anyone  here  really  think  that 
television  is  following  the  statutory  ob- 
jectives of  the  "public  interest"  that  the 
Congress  has  held  out  for  it?  Too  often 
television  beams  itself,  with  Its  violence 
shows,  its  giveaways,  its  soap  operas,  at 
the  very  lowest  common  denominator  of 
the  viewing  audience.  Far  too  seldom 
does  it  offer  the  kind  of  program  that 
a  substantial  minority  of  the  American 
people,  who  are  learning  to  appreciate 
better  programs,  need  and  expect. 
Whatever  became,  for  example,  of  fine 
drama  programs  like  Philco  Playhoase. 
or  travelogs  Like  Wide  Wide  World,  or 
news  documentaries  like  See  It  Now.  or 
expei-imental  programs  like  Omnibus,  or 
fine  musical  programs  like  Firestone 
Hour? 

Television  ought  to  improve  public 
taste.     Too  often  it  degrades  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
reasons  why  television  is  not  doing  the 
job  in  this  country  that  it  ought  to  be 
doing. 

In  the  first  place.  vmtU  very  recently 
there  was  not  much  dynamic  leadership 
toward  a  progress  in  television  on  the 
■,}cLiz  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Now  there  is  a  new  and 
vigorous  chairman.  Chairman  Newton 
Minow,  who  is  sending  a  fresh,  clean 
breeze  around  the  airways  of  the  Nation. 
Be  is  calling  for  better  programing, 
for  public  participation  in  license  regu- 
latory procedures,  for  trying  to  get  a 
little  competition  and  a  little  life  into 


the  television  industry  by  taking  a  new 
look  at  UHF  and  at  pay  television. 

The  second  reason  television  has  not 
been  doing  the  job  of  which  it  is  capable 
is  because  the  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission,  even  if  it 
has  all  the  dynamic  leadership  in  the 
world,  tend  to  hamstring  it  and  immo- 
bilize it.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
requirement  that  the  Commission  itself 
act  on  every  adjudicatory  matter.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  become  a  giant  Gulliver,  tied  down 
and  immobilized  to  the  earth  by  the 
Lilliputians  who  abound  in  the  televi- 
sion industry. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  approve 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  As  I  say, 
this  is  not  likely. 

So,  I  hope  we  adopt  the  second  best 
alternative,  which  is  promptly  to  bring 
to  the  floor  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
organization plan  on  behalf  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  then  pass  it,  so 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  do  the  job  which  Congress 
set  it  up  to  do. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  JoNFsK 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  apparent  here  today 
that  most  people  recognize  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reorganization  in  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  I  join  in  that 
opinion.  However,  I  agree  with  our  be- 
loved Speaker  and  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  have  this 
done  through  the  regular  legislative 
proce.ss.  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  thLs  resolution  and  again.^t 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  am 
doing  this  on  the  assurance  that  we 
will  have  some  legislation  on  which  this 
Congress  can  act,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
that  legislation  and  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  these  changes  that  I 
think  most  people  feel  should  be  made, 
through  legislation  I  would  certainly 
request  the  President  to  send  down  this 
same  reorganization  plan  again. 

I  have  observed  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
over  a  rather  long  period  of  years.  I 
have  observed  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  been  domi- 
^nated  in  its  thinking  and  actions  by  the 
large  radio  chains  and  television  chains. 
I  know  that  we  do  have  now  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission  a  dedicated 
person,  one  who  is  not  looking  for  any 
job  with  the  industi^y  after  he  gets 
through  with  the  job  he  is  filling  with 
distinction.  He  has  set  about  to  try  to 
improve  radio  and  television  and  give 
the  people  that  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close.  I  want  to 
reiterate  a  statement  that  I  have  made 
several  times.  I  have  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  the  time  that  I  came 
to  Congress  up  until  the  present  time  on 
the  desirability  of  those  who  apply  for 
licenses  to  operate  a  radio  station  or  a 


television  station,  or  any  other  form  of 
communication,  to  pay  some  sort  of 
license  fee.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
Commission  should  not  be  supported  by 
fees  from  the  indu.stry  sufficient  to  pay 
its  operation,  and  not  have  that  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
This  is  one  field  that  I  think  needs  to  be 
explored.  But  up  until  this  new  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Minow  came  on  the  job.  I  could 
find  no  one  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  I  have  found  few 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  who  felt  tliat  that  was 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
radio  business  in  a  small  way  In  a  small 
town.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  station 
in  which  I  am  interested  should  pay 
sometiiin^  for  the  license  that  we  re- 
ceive; and  I  think  all  others  who  are 
licensed  in  this  industiT  also  should  pay 
in  the  same  proportion.  I  know  that 
this  is  being  considered  by  Chairman 
Minow;  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  requested  the 
FCC  to  furnish  some  estimates  of  rev- 
enue that  might  be  made  available 
through  this  source;  and  I  know  there 
are  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
favor  this  approach.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  will  give 
.some  attention  to  the  possibilities  under 
.such  a  plan. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  left  this  morning  to  come  to  the 
House  Oflice  Building,  my  wife  said  to 
me,  "I  don't  know  much  about  these 
reorganization  plans  but  if  you  don't  vote 
to  support  that  fellow  who  wants  to  elim- 
inate crime  and  shooting  on  television, 
then  you  better  not  come  home  tonight.  ' 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  legal  argu- 
ments today  about  some  of  the  niceties  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  As  a  Member 
of  this  House  I  have  tried  to  examine 
these  arguments  and  make  up  my  mind 
about  them.  But  when  I  vote  this  after- 
noon I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
resolution.  And  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it  not  only  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  not  only  as  a  husband,  but  also 
as  a  parent  of  five  small  children. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  simple  ques- 
tion we  are  confronted  with  here  in  this 
resolution  today  is  whether  we  as  a  House 
are  going  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  do  something  to  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  some  of  the  public 
responsibilities  tliat  are  involved  in  tlie 
operation  of  the  greatest  communica- 
tions system  which  has  ever  been  de- 
vised, namely,  television  and  radio,  or 
whether,  now  that  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  us.  we  are  going  to  sit  on 
them  and  turn  them  down.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  other  day  we  told  my  7 -year-old 
boy  that  a  longtime  friend  of  the  family 
had  passed  away.  His  comment  was, 
"Who  shot  her?  "  Something  is  very 
wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  when  our  chil- 
dren have  to  spend,  as  they  do,  so  many 
hours  of  the  day  before  a  television 
screen  that  brinps  them  such  an  unadul- 
terated assortment  of  shooting,  crime, 
and  cartoons. 
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Here,  we  in  this  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  to  improve  this 
.situation.  I  for  one  t)elieve  we  should 
not  only  uphold  those  who  are  trying 
to  accomplish  that  worthwhile  objective, 
but  should  al.so  uphold  the  hand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  King). 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI.  and 
al.so  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  StrattonI.  I  share  the 
feeling  that  television  has  not  measured 
up  to  its  great  possibilities;  that  whereas 
it  might  have  been  an  instrument  of 
great  culture,  to  raise  the  sights  of  the 
American  people,  to  educate,  to  elevate, 
and  to  inspire  them,  it  has,  in  general, 
failed  to  do  so. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  remarks 
of  Chairman  Minow  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  courage.  I  urge  this 
House  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  cooperate 
with  the  television  industry  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  televised  programs,  to 
the  end  that  this  great  agency  for  good 
might  achieve  its  greatest  measure  of 
fulfillment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  had 
not  expected  to  speak  on  this  resolution 
but  after  hearing  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce I  Mr.  Harris  ) .  I  believe  I  should  do 
so  because  of  several  unusual  factors  in 
this  debate.  There  is  no  stronger  ad- 
vocate of  economy  in  this  House  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  is  the  tax- 
payer's friend.  On  bill  after  bill,  he  has 
taken  the  floor  to  decry  the  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  operations  of  the 
Government  agencies  and  that  is  why 
I  was  so  surprised  today  to  learn  that 
my  friend  from  Iowa  is  opposed  to  this 
reorganization  plan.  If  there  is  any 
justification  at  all  for  this  plan,  it  is  the 
need  for  making  the  operations  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  more  efficient  and 
economical,  to  speed  their  procedures 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  eliminate  their 
backlogs. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
allocates  the  funds  for  the  regulatory 
agencies.  Year  after  year  their  work 
has  increased,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  sat  with  us  day  by  day 
as  we  listened  to  their  requests  for  funds 
to  hire  additional  personnel  so  that  they 
could  dispose  of  their  ever  mounting 
backlogs.  I  feel  sure  he  might  change  his 
mind  and  vote  for  this  reorganization 
plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a 
choice  betweenjnore  efficient  procedures 
and  more  employees.  We  may  need 
both,  but  permitting  the  Commission  to 
install  a  modernized  procedural  system 
will  expedite  the  disposition  of  the  Com- 
mission's  business    and    cut   down   the 


number  of  employees  which  would 
otherwise  be  needed. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  also  declares  so 
positively  that  this  plan  is  a  grab  for 
power.  In  this  he  differs  totally  from 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Har- 
ris, whose  testimony  he  suggested  we 
read  in  the  hearings  on  this  plan.  This 
is  a  good  suggestion.  Let  me  read  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas on  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  makes.  It  appears  on  page 
79  of  the  hearings. 

I  should  say  first  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  has  only  three  sections.  This 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
said  with  respect  to  section  1: 

Section  1  provides  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority, but  that  delegation  of  authority 
cannot  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commission,  and  If  any 
member  of  a  commission  is  not  willing  to 
take  his  Independent  stand  against  the 
chairman  or  anyone  else,  then.  In  my  judg- 
ment, he  should  never  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  at  the  outset. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  by  this  delegation 
of  authority,  the  Commission,  Itself,  will,  by 
pxjbllshed  order  or  rule,  determine  how  the 
Chairman  will  conduct  hJs  affairs.  The 
Commission  Itself  will  determine  how  the 
business  or  the  functions  of  that  Commis- 
sion shall  be  carried  out. 

Furthermore,  there  are  safeguards  in  the 
plun  with  reference  to  the  delegation  of 
hearing  and  other  powers.  Review  of  an 
Initial  decision  can  be  brought  to  the  full 
Commission,  first,  by  the  Commission  Ini- 
tiating review:  second,  by  a  party  applying 
for  it:  and  third,  by  the  minority  of  the 
Commission.  Any  two  members  In  a  five- 
man  comm.isslon,  or  three  members  of  a 
seven-man  commission,  can  require  the  ini- 
tial decision  to  be  brought  before  the  full 
Commission  for  oral  argument  and  considera- 
tion. Those  are  safeguards  built  Into  sec- 
tion 1. 

Reading  further,  we  find  the  testimony 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  on  sec- 
tion 2  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

Section  2:  The  Chairman  cannot  do  any- 
thing except  as  he  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Commission  In  section   1. 

I  think  it  Is  Just  as  plain  as  the  language 
can  provide,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
that  some  Internal  reorganizations  can  and 
must  be  brought  about  In  these  commissions 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness. There  have  been  many  actions  taken 
by  the  commissions,  and  I  applaud  these 
actions. 

The  gentleman's  views  on  section  3 
appear  on  page  76  and  this  is  what  he 
says: 

Section  3  of  the  present  reorganization 
plan  provides  that  the  review  staff  should  be 
abolished.  Personally.  I  am  for  It.  Many 
members  of  our  committee  are  for  It.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  recommended  In 
our  reports  the  abolishment  of  the  review 
staff.  But  by  doing  It  this  way  It  leaves  so 
many  questions  as  to  how  the  present  review 
staff  shall  be  dealt  with  In  the  future,  and 
what  their  prerogatives  and  assignments  will 
be. 

Because  of  this  possible  ambiguity  on 
this  point,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
recommends  that  the  plan  be  rejected, 
and  that  the  House  give  the  opportunity 
to  his  committee  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  really  opposed  to 
the  plan.  He  argues  that  one  plan 
should  be  voted  down,  and  his  argument 
is  a  cogent  one;  it  is  essentially  the  juris- 


diction of  his  committee.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, he  has  no  real  opposition  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  His  criti- 
cism is  to  the  point  that  the  plan  amends 
the  basic  law  in  a  manner  which  was  not 
contemplated  through  the  use  of  this 
reorganization  procedure.  Changes  in 
the  basic  law.  he  says,  should  come  be- 
fore his  committee  and  should  not  be 
made  in  this  form.  This,  too.  is  the  point 
made  by  Speaker  Rayburn  a  short  time 
ago  when  he  voiced  his  opposition  to  the 
plan.  I.  too,  would  favor  changes  in  the 
basic  law  by  the  usual  congressional  leg- 
islative process;  but  where  it  appears,  as 
it  does  here,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  no  fundamental  objection 
to  the  proposals  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  favors 
them,  I  think  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  plan  and  permitting  its  benefits 
to  be  made  available  at  once  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  plan  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  this  del- 
egation of  power,  the  gentleman  very 
well  knows  that  under  the  whiplash  of 
the  White  House,  if  the  White  House 
wants  to  apply  it  to  a  commission,  with 
a  preponderance  of  the  political  faith  of 
the  White  House  on  that  commission  or 
board,  the  Commissioners  are  going  to 
vote  to  give  the  Chairman  this  power  or 
suffer  political  exile.  That  is  exactly 
what  Commissioner  Bartley  said  in  ef- 
fect in  the  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee. Now.  if  the  gentleman  will  let  me 
answer,  and  I  will  try  to  get  him  another 
minute;  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  savings — you 
refer  to  me  as  being  an  advocate  of 
economy. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  referred  to  the  gentle- 
man as  the  taxpayers'  friend — that  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Witnesses  were  asked 
what  this  was  going  to  save,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  through  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  find  that  none  of  them  came 
up  with  any  estimate  of  any  savings  that 
would  be  obtained  by  any  one  of  these 
reorganization  plans,  including  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2,  which  is  now 
before  us.  Read  the  hearings  and  you 
will  find  that  no  one  made  any  estimate 
of  any  kind  of  savings. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  reply  to  both 
points  the  gentleman  makes.  First  as 
to  White  House  influence  through  con- 
trol of  appointments  of  the  Chairman 
or  Commissioner.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  White  House  can  have  an 
influence  on  Commission  activity  if  it  is 
so  inclined  and  if  the  Commissioners  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  not  respon- 
sible. That  was  made  very  plain  with 
the  intervention  by  key  people  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  certain 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  as  was 
brought  out  in  hearings  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Oversight  Subcommittee.  What  oc- 
curred was  scandalous.  But  the  fact 
that  such  things  happened  in  the  last 
administration  does  not  mean  that  they 
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will  iiappen  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. And  the  fact  that  they  occurred 
under  a  Commission  established  in  usin? 
present  procedures  does  not  mean  that 
they  will  occur  a^ain  or  that  they  will 
occur  more  easily  under  a  Commission 
using  the  procedures  authorized  by  the 
reorganization  plans  Whether  such 
evils  are  likely  to  happen  is  a  question 
of  men  and  not  of  procedures.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  my  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, there  are  a  number  of  valid  pro- 
tective devices  m  this  reorganization 
plan  which  should  protect  against  the 
evils  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fears.  Knowing  Chairman  Minow  as 
I  do.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  likely  to  be 
jtbe  subject  of  political  influence.  He 
'is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man's point  about  prospective  savings. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  reads 
the  appropriations  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  as  well  as  these  hear- 
ings, he  will  find  there  are  anticipated 
savings  that  will  result  through  reor- 
ganizations to  this  type  that  will  enable 
the  Commissions  to  get  rid  of  many  of 
their  backlog  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  disapproving  resolution  and  in  favor 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  I  think 
ic  is  essential  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, for  the  expeditious  handling  of  its 
business  and  for  holding  in  check  pro- 
spective budgetary  increases. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Cliairnian,  I  wish  to 
support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. This  plan  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion much  needed  flexibility  to  deal  with 
its  procedural  problems. 

Tins  plan  is  virtually  tlie  same  as  that 
for  the  CAB.  the  FTC.  and  the  SEC. 
There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  plans 
for  these  agencies  will  go  into  effect. 
Why  then  should  the  plan  for  this  one 
agency,  the  FCC.  be  disapproved? 

We  are  told  that  the  objectives  of  the 
plan  are  desirable  and  meritorious  but 
ihat  because  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act.  the  plan  would  re- 
sult in  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  not  time  to  engage  in 
a  leni^ihy  legal  analysis  of  this  claim. 
The  proponents  strongly  deny  the  claim. 
They  point  out  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  Reorganization  Act.  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  can  be 
chani,'ed  by  a  reorganization  plan  which 
abolishes,  transfers,  or  delegates  existing 
functions  And.  that  is  plainly  and  pre- 
cisely what  this  plan  does.  It  makes 
these  chanees  exactly  as  sjjecified  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  for  exactly  the 
purpose  specified  in  that  act — to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  the  agency's  opera- 
tions to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

Hi.story  is  repeating  itself.  In  1950, 
the  Congress  rejected  disapproval  reso- 
lutions for  reorganization  plans  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commis.sion,  and  the 
Ci%  il  Aeronautics  Board,  but  it  voted 
doAii  th'>  identical  plan  for  the  Federal 
Con.munications  Commission.  Today 
we  are  a.^ked  to  repeat  that  same  mis- 
take. 


But  there  is  a  difference  today.  For. 
the  backlogs  before  the  agency  are 
greater  today,  and  the  problems  facing 
the  Commission  are  more  urgent. 

I  think  that  for  those  who  believe  In 
promoting  Government  efRciency  the 
time  has  come  to  act.  Hearing  after 
hearing  has  established  that  the  agencies 
are  faced  with  logjams  because  of  pro- 
cedural redtape.  This  plan  would  re- 
move the  present  procedural  strait- 
jacket,  .so  as  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  cut  down  the  administrative  lag  and 
to  concentrate  on  urgent  matters.  If 
the  Commission  fails  to  make  full  use  of 
this  flexibility,  the  fault  will  lie  there. 
But  if  this  flexibility  is  withheld,  I  feel 
that  Congress  cannot  fairly  continue 
much  of  its  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tive process. 

The  President  has  w  isely  acted  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  under  powers  we 
expressly  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  disapproval 
resolution  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Conmiittee.  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  resolution  (H.  Res.  303 » 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  27.  1961.  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Ho\ise  d'^es  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  April 
27.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  1 

The  SPEAPCER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  323,  nays  77.  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  821 
YEAS— 323 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

a:  ford 

Abemethy 

Albert 

Andersen 

Adair 

Alexander 

Mlna. 

Andrews 

Arenda 

Ashbroolc 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

B.i.ss.  N.H. 

n.i.s.s,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Beerniann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Bettjs 

BlatnlJc 

Blltch 

Bogga 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boyltin 

Bray 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  La. 

Broolu.  Tex. 

Broomflcld 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke,  Mas.*. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chclf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Coo  ley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Ctirtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

DavLS. 

James  C. 
Davi^.  John  W 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Derounlau 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskt 
Dwyer 
EdmondMsn 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Finnegan 
Fine 
FLsher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
PYazler 

Frellnghuysen 
Fiilton 
Garland 
Gary 
Gftthlngs 
Oavln 
Olalmo 


Clean 
OoodeU 

GoodUng 

Oraniihan 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HofTman.  111. 

HofTman.  Mich 

Holineld 

Holland 

Koran 

Huddle;:)  ton 

UuU 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex 

Itiouye 

Jannan 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md. 

J'jnas 

Jane*".  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kc^irus 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Ktlbuin 

Kllday 

Kllsore 

King,  NY. 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Klucryn.skl 

Knox 

Koruegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lunar  um 

Lan^cn 

Lankford 

L;itta 

LennoD 

Lesln-^ki 

LIbonatI 

Mndsay 

Lipticoiikb 

M.Culloch 

McDonoush 

McFall 

MdntJre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mark 

M  idden 

Magnuson 

M«hon 

MallUard 

Mirtin,  Mas."?. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mcader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

Millikin 

Milts 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moiiagun 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 


Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  111. 

OHara,  111. 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoirt 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

PlUioa 

Plmle 

Poage 

Port 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehimau 

Riley 

Riven*,  Alaska 

Koblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebuah 

Rou.sh 

Roiisselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranfon 

Seely- Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Uibal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stagxers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbleflcid 

Uulllvun 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomption.  Tex. 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Uti 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Whlihau.ser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whnlley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wtdnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

W  instead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Znblockl 
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Addonizlo 

Hays 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

AnfuBO 

HMOay 

Mofis 

Barrett 

Hechier 

Nix 

Boland 

Holtanan 

OBrlen   N  T. 

Boiling 

Jennings 

O  Harn,  Mich. 

Brademas 

JoelBon 

Olscn 

Brewster 

Johnson.  Calif 

O  Nein 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Pike 

Celler 

Karsten 

Rabaut 

Clark 

Karth 

Reu.ss 

Coad 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

Rodlno 

Daddarlo 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney 

Daniels 

King,  Utah 

Robtenkowskl 

Dvui 

Kowalskl 

Ryan 

Denton 

Lane 

St.  Germain 

Dlngell 

McCormack 

buntangelo 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Si.sk 

FarbRteln 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Iowa 

h^ogarty 

Machrowlcr 

Stnitton 

Fnedel 

Marshall 

Thomas 

Gallagher 

Matthews 

Tljompsou.  N.J 

Oarmatz 

Miller.  Clem 

ToU 

Gilbert 

Miller. 

Udall 

Green,  Pa. 

George  P. 

Ullman 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Montoya 

Yates 

NOT   VOTING- 

-36 

Alger 

Penton 

PoweU 

Anderson.  Ill 

Grant 

Rains 

Ashley 

Green.  Ores 

Rivers.  S  C 

ATplnall 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Ayre« 

Loser 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Mason 

Sheppard 

Carey 

May 

Trimble 

Cederberg 

Moorehead, 

Walter 

Cxirtls.  Mass 

Ohio 

Westland 

Dooley 

Moulder 

Williams 

Dorn 

Muiter 

Zelerko 

Dumo 

Norrell 

Fallon 

OKon.skl 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Dorn  foi-,  with  Mr    Buckley  against. 
Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr    R^Kisevelt  against. 
Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr    Muiter  against. 
Mr.   Dtirno  lor.   with   Mr.  Powell  against. 
Mr    Feiiton  :'or.  with  Mr.  Zeleiiko  against. 
Mr    Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 
Mr.  WUUamii  for.  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 
Mr   Walter  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  v^ith  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Ashley  with  Mr    Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr    Asplnal    with   Mr    OKonskl 

M'     lY'.mbU-    with    Mr.    Ayres. 

M      M     ilder  with  Mr    Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mrs   Norrell  with  Mr.  Aiger. 

Mr.  Rains  «ith  Mr    Cederberg. 

Mr.  Robert-'  with  Mr.  Curti,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr 
Dooley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  — 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  302>  disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
transmitted  tc  Congress  by  the  President 
on  April  27,  11)61;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
unanimous-consent  request  tliat  debate 
on  the  resolution  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  myself. 


Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Could 
the  gentleman  make  that  1'2  hours? 
We  did  not  use  lialf  as  muci:  time  before 
as  you  did.  and  we  probably  will  not  tins 
time,  or  at  least  I  think  we  v.ill  not. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  .ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution continue  not  to  exceed  1 '  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  res<Jlved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
302 »,  with  Mr.  Shelley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  disp)ensed  with. 

The  CHAxRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascei.lI  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minute.':,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman  I  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   I  Mr.  Fascell  1. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pending  before  us  is 
House  Resolution  302,  stating  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President. 

This  reorganization  plan  deals  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  on  this 
matter  after  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  our 
recommendation  is  that  the  disapproval 
resolution  be  not  agreed  to;  that  is,  that 
this  plan  be  allowed  to  take  effect. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1961,  dealing  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  similar  in  language  and 
intent  to  the  other  reorganization  plans 
which  we  will  consider  yet  this  after- 
noon. Nos.  3  and  4;  that  is.  basically  it 
deals  with  and  provides  authority  to 
delegate.  The  report  is  shoit  and  the 
language  is  self-explanatory.  I  want  to 
read  it  to  you : 

In  addition  to  Its  exl.sting  authority,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission",  shall 
have  the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published 
order  or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a 
division  of  the  Commission,  an  individual 
Conimlssloner.  a  hearing  examiner,  or  an 
employee  or  employee  board,  including  func- 
tions with  respect  to  hearing,  determining, 
ordering,  certifying,  reporting,  or  otherwise 
acting  as  to  any  work,  business,  or  matter. 

Under  present  law  the  Commission  has 
the  right  to  delegate  and  has  delegated 
authority  and  functions.  This  reorgani- 
zation plan  makes  it  clear  that  with 
respect  to  any  function  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  such 
delegation  either  to  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  any  employee  of  ihe  Com- 


mission. In  the  testimony  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion — by  the  way,  it  unanimously 
supEKjrted  this  reorganization  plan — it 
brought  out  that  there  were  matters  at 
the  present  lime  under  which  it  was  not 
clear  whether  the  Commission  had  the 
right  to  make  delegations  or  not:  for 
example,  orders  for  private  mvestiga- 
tions,  ruhng  on  applications  under  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Act  of  1935,  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 — 
broker-dealer  proceedings  and  others 
which  are  listed  in  the  report,  about  five 
or  six  of  them  which  the  committee  has 
observed  within  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  delegation,  or  at  least  to 
consider  such  delegation  to  help  them 
can-y  on  their  work. 

I  might  just  parenthetically  state  here 
that  under  the  Reorganization  Act,  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  Executive  to 
send  down  a  reorganization  plan  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration,  there  aie 
several  considerations.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary ones,  and  indeed  the  first  one,  is 
to  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
law.  the  more  effective  management  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  its  agencies,  and  its  functions,  and 
the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business.  The  second  one  deals 
with  tlie  reduction  of  expenditures  and 
the  promotion  of  Government  efficiency, 
and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  hoped  that  you  could  get 
a  reorganization  plan  that  would  accom- 
plish all  of  the  objectives  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  Sometimes  it  is  easy 
to  delineate  explicitly  what  every  plan 
can  and  will  do  in  respect  to  the  expedit- 
ing of  business,  eflSciency  of  operation, 
and  also  in  the  economic  sense  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Sometime.':,  as  we  know,  this  is  im- 
practicable. It  is  not  only  impracticable 
under  this  administration,  but  it  has 
been  impracticable  under  any  admin- 
istration, depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
reorganization  plan  and  the  specific 
provisions  thereof. 

I  would  simply  say  with  respect  to 
the  question  that  has  been  raised  here, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
objective  to  be  achieved  primarily  with 
this  reorganization  plan  is  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws,  better  and  more 
efficient  management  of  the  operation  of 
the  agency  to  better  dispense  the  public 
business.  This  is  the  primary  consid- 
eration, which  would  be  in  effect  to  bring 
about  some  economies,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  delineate  .specifically 
in  dollar  amounts  what  they  would  be. 

With  respect  to  other  sections  of  the 
plan,  the  plan  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  retain  the  discretionary 
right  of  review  on  whatever  matters  it 
deems  in  the  best  interest  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

It  also  provides  that  one  less  than  a 
majority  may  bring  a  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  full  Commission  in  those 
cases  where  the  Commission  did  not  re- 
serve the  right  in  the  first  place,  again 
preserving  the  right  of  the  minority. 

It  finally  provides  that  in  those  areas 
where  the  Commission  has  published 
rules  or  regulations  determining  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  its  operation  and 
in  the  public  interest  to  delegate  a  func- 
tion, that  the  Chairman  can  carry  out 
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the  administrative  details  of  that 
operation. 

As  you  have  heara  from  the  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  which  deals 
with  the  subject  matter  of  regulatory 
assencies,  and  it  has  had  these  agencies 
under  review  for  many,  many  years — 
Its  opinion  IS.  ar.d  the  evidence  is  sub- 
stantial, that  something  needs  to  be  done 
lo  e.xpedite  the  business  of  these  regu- 
latorv  auriu'.f  -,  to  eliminate  the  backlog 
and  makf  ;r.  p<)>>iuio  in  a  reasonable  way 
to  expedite  the  public  s  business.  You 
can  read  into  this  thing  for  whatever 
rea.sons  you  want,  personal,  political,  or 
legal,  all  kinds  of  bugaboos,  things  un- 
der the  bed.  things  that  are  not  in  the 
act  above  the  act.  outside  the  act.  and 
around  it.  I  recognize  this  will  be  done. 
Or  you  can  assume  that  rea.sonable  and 
honest,  intelligent  people  are  going  to 
continue  to  administer  these  regulatory 
agencies  under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress 
for  the  best  public  interest.  The  latter 
\  lew  is  the  view  which  I  choose  to  take. 
The  latter  view  is  the  view  that  our 
committee  in  the  main  chose  to  take. 
I  '.vill  not  have  any  quarrel  with  any- 
one who  wants  to  arbitrarily  take  the 
other  view 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  grant  of  dictatorial 
power.  Here  again  we  get  into  the 
realm  of  opinion  or  pure  fantasy  if 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  You  make 
your  own  choice.  As  far  as  I  can  read 
it.  as  far  as  the  main  part  of  it  reads, 
or  the  Executive  or  the  Commission 
reads  it.  the  delegation  of  authority  or 
of  any  function  can  only  be  made  if 
the  Commission  in  its  judgment  deter- 
mines that  such  a  delegation  should  be 
made.  What  m  the  world  is  wrong  with 
that  theory^ 

Mr.  HOLUIELD  Mi.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

M:  HOI  IFTELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  sttwiii-,  liws  question  of  the  Chair- 
man having  dictatorial  powers  the  Com- 
mission itself  can  adopt  a  rule  to  let 
any  one  of  the  Commissioners  hear  a 
case  or  delegate  it  to  any  qualified  em- 
ployee, and  then  in  that  case  the  Chair- 
man designates  the  person  who  is 
selected    by    the    Commission? 

Mr  FASCELI  There  is  no  question 
about  that 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  Commission 
receives,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  of  the 
power,  and  any  time  the  Chairman  acts 
in  such  a  way  that  it  inins  afoul  of  the 
intent  of  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  can  call  him  on 
the  carpet  and  take  away  that  power 
if  he  has  gone  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Commission? 

Mr  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  think  they  even  have  to 
bother  to  call  him  up  on  the  carpet.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  dele- 
gation any  time  they  can  get  together 
and  do  it 

M:  HOLIFIELD  So  all  this  talk 
about  dictatorial  powers  sounds  good  for 
the  record,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  what 
you  are  doing  here  is  giving  to  the  Chair- 
man authority  to  handle  the  business  of 
the  Commission   m   an  orderly  fashion, 


as  is  handled  by  the  chairmen  of  many 
boards  of  directors  of  corporations. 
Furthermore,  they  give  the  chairmen 
instructions,  as  to  how  to  do  it  if  they 
w  ant  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  is  done  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  chairman  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  his  own  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  see  any  difference.  But. 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  language  in  section 
1  is  explicit,  that  is.  the  delegation  can 
only  be  mpde  by  the  Commission  to  a 
member  of  the  Commission  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  and  only  after 
the  rule  or  the  regulation  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  safe- 
guards you  can  put  on  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  abandon  the  legislative  com- 
mittee's oversight  of  these  particular 
agencies.  They  are  not  going  to  oper- 
ate in  a  vacuum  or  behind  a  wall  some 
place  So.  while  there  may  be  some  who 
would  fear  that  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  power  might  be  impyosed  by  the  head 
of  one  of  these  commissions.  I  would  say 
as  a  fact  that  there  is  inherent  in  the 
reorganization  plan  and  in  the  actual 
method  of  procedure  under  substantive 
law.  powei  to  render  all  of  the  .safe- 
guards necessary,  whatever  the  fears 
may  be  Now.  we  can  cite  them  in  the 
record  to  satisfy  our  own  position  if  we 
want  to;  I  will  not  argue  that  point  at 
all.  but  certainly  it  is  clear  that  those 
who  do  not  approve  the  reorganization 
plan  will  take  that  position,  because  that 
position  all  eady  has  been  taken 

And.  I  would  say  also,  finally,  that 
this  idea  of  the  delegation  of  functions 
by  the  Commission  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.  This  Congress  it- 
.sell  has  provided  it  time  after  time  either 
in  legislative  acts  or  in  reorganization 
plans.  This  is  not  anything  new  at  all. 
And.  it  has  turned  up  in  reports  of  one 
kind  or  another,  by  one  committee  or 
another.  O)-  by  one  interested  party  or 
another  under  every  administration  that 
I  know  of  since  I  have  been  here.  So, 
I  do  not  know  that  this  can  be  right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  depending  on  your 
viewpoint,  ascribed  to  any  one  particu- 
lar individual. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  we  should 
decide  the  question  strictly  on  its  merits: 
Doea  there  exist  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  a  problem  with 
respect  to  the  expediting  of  the  public's 
business  which  should  be  in  some  way 
claiifled  and  improved. 

The  answer  is  an  unmistakable  yes 
That  answer  comes  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Commission  itself  in  the  record. 
It  comes  from  the  investigation  of  the 
legislative  committee.  It  comes  from 
the  people  who  have  business  before  that 
regulatory  agency.  And.  all  of  these 
regulatory  agencies  are  in  the  same 
position. 

Now.  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
where  you  have  already  granted  under 
legislative  acts  or  under  existing  reor- 
ganization plans,  the  right  to  the  Com- 
mission or  the  chairman  to  expedite  the 
business  in  the  public  interest,  what  is 
wrong  with  spelling  that  out  in  a  re- 
organization plan  clearly  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  may.  in 


retaining  its  own  powers  and  its  own 
indejsendence,  continue  on  in  matters 
which  they  know  and  which  good  judg- 
ment tells  you  should  properly  be  del- 
egated to  a  commissioner  or  to  a  panel 
or  to  a  particular  employee  and  elim- 
inate the  necessity  time  after  time  and 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  of 
the  full  Commission  sitting  on  matters 
of  this  nature? 

Everybody  admits  that  there  are  areas 
within  every  regulatory  agency  which 
could  reasonably  and  properly  be  del- 
egated. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  plan, 
therefore,  simply  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission that  power.  That  is  the  way  I 
see  it.  and  that  is  the  way  the  commit- 
tee sees  it.  There  may  be  others  who 
V.  ill  obviously  express  a  different  opinion, 
but  we  think  the  plan  is  essential  in  the 
public  interest  in  order  to  permit  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
carry  on  its  orderly  business  and  to  ex- 
pedite its  business  in  the  public  interest 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
vote  on  House  Resolution  302  be  'no  ■" 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chanman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  I  Mr.  Meader  I . 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Chairman.  I  vot- 
ed to  c;ive  President  Kennedy  the  same 
power  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  which  Presidents 
Hoover.  Roosevelt.  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower have  had.  That  law.  as  you  know, 
had  expired.  We  revived  it  for  this  ad- 
ministration, and  my  philosophy  in  sup- 
porting that  action,  and  I  basically  do 
not  like  that  way  of  legislating,  was  that 
the  new  President  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  realine  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  program 

The  theory  of  the  reorganization 
power  is  that  it  will  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping:  that  it  will  elim- 
inate obsolete  functions  and  result  in 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  every  one  of  the  plans  that 
has  been  submitted  so  far  this  year  has 
not  dealt  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  has  not  consoli- 
dated functions  in  the  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies. It  has  dealt  with  the  regulatory, 
independent  agencies  which  are  not  In 
the  executive  branch  of  Government,  in- 
tentionally and  carefully  designed  that 
way  by  the  Congress  over  the  period  of 
years. 

The  four  plans  we  have  today  all  deal 
with  regulatory  agencies  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  next  one. 
No.  5.  has  to  do  with  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board;  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  6  has  to  do  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  7  has  to  do  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board 

With  the  exception  of  No  7,  they  are 
all  es.sentially  of  the  same  pattern. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies;  these  adminis- 
trative tribunals.  When  our  economy 
developed  so  that  the  Congress  could 
not  legislate  in  detail  and  specifically  in 
some  of  these  new  areas,  transportation, 
communications,  and  so  forth,  we  set  out 
general,  broad  guide  lines  and  selected 
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a  board  or  a  commission  to  carry  out 
the  general  policies  of  the  Congress, 
vesting  in  that  ooard  the  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions  of  the 
Government. 

Our  Government  was  set  up  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  power,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  the  tripartite  separation 
of  powers  among  the  executive  branch, 
the  legislative  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch.  But  v  e  combine  these  powers 
in  these  commssions,  and  that  combi- 
nation results  in  a  great  accumulation  of 
|X)wer  over  the  public  in  the  regulation 
of  business  and  the  economic  life  of  our 
country  in  various  aspiects. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  set  up  var- 
ious safeguards  We  required  of  most  of 
these  commissions  that  they  be  biparti- 
san, that  not  ;3iore  than  three  out  of 
five,  or  four  out  of  seven,  be  of  the  same 
political  party  We  staggered  their 
terms  so  that  there  would  be  continuity 
of  p>olicy.  We  required  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  In  some  cases  we  went  to 
great  lengths  tJ  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  these  commu^si oners.  Why? 
Because  we  krew  we  were  giving  vast 
amounts  of  governmental  authority  to 
these  new  commissions,  and  we  wanted 
to  safeguard  against  abuse  of  that 
power. 

What  IS  the  effect  of  all  of  these 
plans?  The  effect  of  all  of  these  plans 
is  to  transfer  that  jxjwer  that  we  care- 
fully placed  into  the  hands  of  people 
whom  we  could  see  to  the  hands  of  some- 
body wc  may  not  know.  We  can  see  the 
commissioners.  They  require  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate  But  what  hap- 
pens to  the  X-Y-Z  employees  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  commissions,  to 
whom  may  b«'  passed  on  this  power 
which  Congref^  so  zealously  guarded? 
There  is  the  danger  in  these  plans. 

Why  did  the  President  not  reorganize 
his  own  branch  of  the  Government  but 
instead  go  aftrr  these  reRulato'y  agen- 
cies? To  gain  control  over  them  and  to 
destroy  their  autonomy  and  indep>end- 
ence.     That  is  what  is  involved  here. 

We  just  pa.'^ed  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval by  a  vote  of  over  4  to  1.  333  to 
77.  if  I  heard  the  vote  correctly.  Let  me 
see  if  you  can  justify  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  voting  dcwn  plan  2  and  voting  to 
approve  plans  1.  3.  and  4  I  submit  to 
you  that  there  is  no  logical  basis  for  such 
a  change  of  position. 

Let  me  quote  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  stated  it  better  than  I 
can.  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IM:-.  Moss)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  \Visconson  I  Mr.  RettssI. 
whose  additional  views  commence  on 
page  18.  I  am  going  to  read  from  page 
19  of  the  repo  t  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2: 

A .  number  of  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  plen.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  creates  a  one- 
man  FWleral  Communications  Commission; 
that  It  substt-.utes  executive  control  for 
congressional  control;  that  It  al>oUshes 
satutory  rlghU  granted  to  private  parties 
by  the  Communications  Act:  that  it  cre- 
ates areas  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the 
plan  supersedes  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act:  and  that  the  needed 
changes  In  the  law  should  be  made  by 
statute  rather  than  by  reorganization  plan. 


It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  meet  these 
arguments  because  most  of  them  can  also 
be  advanced  with  respect  to  the  oilier  plans 
submitted  by  the  President.  What  then,  U 
so  different  about  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2? 
Why  are  these  arguments  advanced  by  the 
majority  against  plan  No.  2  and  not  against 
plans  1.  3.  and  4? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
found  not  in  any  purported  differences  be- 
tween plan  No.  2  and  the  other  plans  These 
differences  are  not  stibstantlal.  The  an- 
swer must  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  It 
can  be  found  In  the  historical  relationship 
between  the  brot^dcastlng  industry  and  the 
Government. 

On  page  20  they  say, 

Thnt  Is  the  real  reason  why  Individual 
broadcasters,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Bar  Association  have  waged  a  vigorous 
battle  against  thU  plan. 

I  hope  those  gentlemen  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  stature  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  would  be  such  that  they 
would  depart  from  the  principle  involved 
in  opposition  to  one  plan  while  uphold- 
ing it  in  another. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MEADER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  was 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  a  pro- 
posal was  made  in  our  committee,  and  I 
t>iink.  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  it 
had  the  sympathetic  endorsement  of  our 
chairman,  to  take  away  from  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  authority  to 
appoint  the  chairmen  of  these  independ- 
ent commissions.  Their  arguments  were, 
and  they  came  mostly  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  mijule  some 
sense,  that  the  President  in  app>ointing 
the  chairman  of  a  conunission  would 
thereby  exercise  some  influence  over 
that  man  and  as  a  result  destroy  the 
consre.ssional  intpnt  of  the  integrity  of 
those  independent  agencies.  Look  what 
you  have  today. 

Tliey  wanted  to  take  appointing  au- 
thority away  from  the  President.  Now 
they  not  only  want  the  Presidents  ap- 
point inc  authority  continued,  and  I  per- 
sonally do  not  object  to  the  President 
havinc  that  authority;  but  they  want  to 
pivc  the  Chairman  the  autocratic  au- 
thority to  single-handedly  run  the  Com- 
mission and  make  puppets  out  of  the 
other  commis.sioners.  Therein  lies  the 
evil,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out  so  well  a  few  minutes  ago. 
This  is  a  move  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  by  the  White  House  to  de- 
stroy the  regulatory  agencies  of  this 
Government  by  destroying  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.' 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  there  Is  nothing 
whatever  in  these  plans  that  affects  the 
appointing  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  there  Is  nothing  in  tliese  plans 
to  that  effect,  but  I  am  saying:  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  you  people  said  they  wanted 
to  take  that  authority  away  from  the 
President  because  they  said  hL;  appoint- 


ing the  Chaii-man  gave  him  authority  to 
run  the  Commission.  Now,  in  addition 
to  that  authority,  you  want  to  give  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  auto- 
cratic and  complete  autiionty  to  run  the 
Commission  itself.  If  that  is  not  a  move 
to  let  the  White  House  take  over  tht 
regulatory  agencies,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  call  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  a  question 
while  he  is  on  his  feet,  since  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee.  *■ 

First.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  their  colleagues  for 
a  thorough  investigative  job  done  by  the 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee.  I 
think  it  was  done  in  the  public  interest. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  completed  what 
they  started  out  to  do.  but  at  any  rate 
I  thought  they  perfonned  a  very  useful 
function  in  showing  up  deficiencies  and 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  these  regula- 
tory bodies. 

I  recall  very  well  that  quite  a  pood  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  committee  was  devoted 
to  one  Bernard  Goldfine  who  was  ac- 
cused of  using  influence  through  Sher- 
man Adams  to  get  favors.  I  think,  at  the 
Securities  and  Exchanjic  Com^mission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — al- 
though I  do  not  believe  he  ever  got  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. But  let  me  ask  you — did  not  your 
committee  make  recommendations  to 
avoid  that  interference  by  the  White 
House  with  the  operations  of  these  Com- 
missions? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Why. 
certainly,  the  major  part  of  our  effort 
over  the  last  4  years  had  to  do  with  im- 
proper pressures  put  upon  these  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  the  kind  of  pres- 
sures put  on  by  the  White  House  itself. 
Much  fuss  was  made  and  much  to  do 
was  made  about  the  case  of  Sherman 
Adams.  I  agree  that  what  he  did  was 
improper.  But.  now  since  I>ean  Landis 
has  taken  over  the  White  House  czar- 
ship  to  run  these  agencies,  nothing  what- 
ever is  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
here  today  being  asked  to  approve  a  plan 
to  give  him  authority  to  do  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  Sherman  Adams 
got  fired  for  doing. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
.say  that  if  these  plans  become  effective, 
it  will  be  easier  or  will  it  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  White  House  or  other  people 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  influence  the  determinations  of 
these  independent  regulatory  bodies. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  will 
facilitate  it.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
plain  statement  here  by  Dean  Landis. 
the  czar,  saying  it  is  not  improper  for 
him  to  call  these  agencies  and  ask  about 
the  status  of  a  case.  The  second  thing 
is,  you  will  only  have  to  deal  now  vyith 
one  man.  If  these  plans  go  through,  the 
Chairman  will  have  all  the  authority  and 
instead  of  having  to  put  the  influence  or 
the  pressure  on  five  or  seven  members, 
the  pressures  need  only  to  be  put  on  the 
Chairman  and  results  can  be  gotten  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  becomes  of  the  safeguard 
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of  mnoiicv  mrmoer>hip  on  these  C'lni- 
mission.s.  if  this  power  is  vested  in  the 
Chairman  and  as  Commissioner  Ander- 
son said.  A  Commissioner  could  be  sent 
to  the  Far  West  and  not  be  here  to  take 
pprt  m  the  decisions  of  the  Commission." 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  minority  is  completely  nul- 
lified and  the  Chairman  has  the  author- 
ity to  operate  and  run  these  Commissions 
as  he  sees  fit.  and  that  authority  will  be 
vested  in  the  Chairman  regardless  of 
what  is  said  here.  The  authority  to  dele- 
gate, once  It  is  delegated  and  once  it  is 
in  his  hands  can  be  used  as  he  sees  fit. 
This  will  destroy  the  very  basis  of  our 
whole  entire  investigation  of  the  last  4 
years 

Mr  FASCELL  M.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr  FASCELL  Talking  about  prac- 
tical aspects  and  political  pre.ssure.  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  differ- 
ence is.  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  po- 
litical approach,  whether  they  take  it  on 
one  member  or  on  all  five  members  of 
the  partv  in  power,  or  a  majority  of 
them' 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
A;  Kaiv^a.-      Mr    Harris). 

.Mr  HAF^RIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  its  report  that  the  re.solution 
to  reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  be 
rejected.  I  do  this  becau.se.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  it 
does  not  trespass  upon  the  prerogatives 
or  in  any  way  on  the  powers  and  the 
policies  which  we  have  enunciated,  and 
which  this  Congre.ss  has  constantly  and 
consistently  intended  over  the  years. 

I  realize  full  well  that  .some  Members 
have  a  different  viewpoint,  and  I  realize 
full  well  also  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  this  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Executive  to  encroach  upon  the  prerog- 
anve>  of  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  thereby  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  influence  on  the  actions  of 
thf-^e  commissions.  I  do  not  read  that 
into  this  proposal. 

It  we  would  limit  our  thinking  and 
consideration  to  what  is  included  in  the 
reorganization  plan,  in  my  judgment 
vou  could  not  get  anything  out  of  it  ex- 
cept aii  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  help  to  bring  about  some  im- 
proved procedures  within  the  Securities 
and  E.Kchange  Commission  and  without 
any  attempt  to  exert  any  control  over 
that  Commission.  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  pKjsition;  not  only  has  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  evi- 
dently taken  the  position  in  its  report, 
but  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission itself  has  .so  reported.  Let  me 
read  a  letter  from  the  Commission  dated 
May  9  to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
chauman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  re- 
ferring to  his  letter  and  this  particular 
reorganization  plan  Here  is  what  the 
Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
wrote: 

I  have  discussed  this  with  my  fellow  Com- 
missioners at  our  meeting  today  and  can 
report  that   they  have  no  objections  to  it. 


Indeed,  we  all  regard  it  as  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity to  delegate  certain  matters  which  at 
the  present  time  have  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  Commission  itself.  Furthermore,  there 
are  matters  coming  from  the  field  oflRces 
In  which  decisions  have  to  pass  through 
more  hands  than  their  importance  would 
warrant. 

That  is  what  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion said  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
unanimously  reporting  this  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Who  are  the  memt>ers  of  that  Com- 
mission? They  include  Mr.  Gadsby,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  under 
the  previous  administration  and  a  prom- 
inent Republican.  Does  anyone  think 
for  one  moment  that  that  distinguished 
public  servant  is  soing  to  submit  to  a 
proposed  plan  that  he  feels  will  permit 
the  President  or  the  Executive  to  exert 
any  influence  or  control  over  the  actions 
of  that  Commission?  I  do  not  think 
anyone  feels  that  Mr.  Gadsby  would 
make  such  a  recommendation. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission at  first  had  the  authority  for  the 
five  members  to  select  their  own  Chair- 
man The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Bennett  I.  my  esteemed  friend,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee,  has  made  some  comment. 
I  still  feel  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
these  Commissioners  ought  to  select 
their  own  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have 
had  a  better  record  over  the  years  with 
the  Commissions  that  have  consistently 
had  that  power  and  authority.  Today, 
as  I  did  a  year  or  two  at;o,  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  proper  policy.  But.  never- 
theless, the  law  is  different.  The  Con- 
gress has  provided  differently.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  help  bring  about 
a  proper  procedure  with  what  we  now 
have. 

In  1950.  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  10,  that  took  effect  by  operation  of 
law  in  May  of  that  year,  the  power  of 
the  Commissions  to  select  their  own 
Chairman  was  transferred  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  that  way  ever  since. 
But.  in  addition  to  that.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  10  of  19.50  provided  also  author- 
ity for  the  Chairman  to  perform  certain 
administrative  and  executive  functions 
within  the  Commission  itself.  This  plan 
here  implements  the  action  taken  in 
1950. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  read  into 
it  autocratic  authority  being  delegated 
under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  White  House — I 
do  not  care  who  is  in  there.  Democrat  or 
Republican — interfering  with  the  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  any  of  the  deci- 
sions that  the  Commission  has  to  make. 
But  the  White  House  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  some  regard  to  these 
Commissions.  It  has  a  responsibility  as 
to  their  budgets  under  laws  pas.sed  by  the 
Congress.  The  White  House  has  the 
authoiity  and  responsibility  to  make  .se- 
lections and  appKJintments  to  the  com- 
missions and  to  designate  the  chairmen 
of  all  of  them  but  one.  The  White  House 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  Commissioners  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  circumstances 
These  are  responsibilities  of  the  White 
House.     But  so  far  as  the  independence 


of  the  Commissions  is  concerned,  that 
belongs  to  the  Commission,  and  their 
action  should  be  notwithstanding  any 
attempted  influence  of  the  White  House 
itself.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  firm  sup- 
port of  that  policy,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  these  Com- 
missions will  rem.ain  independent  and 
not  dominated  by  the  White  House  with 
reference  to  their  decisions  in  serving 
America. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  am 
certain  our  distinguished  chairman 
means  exactly  what  he  says  about  influ- 
ence from  the  White  House.  I  want  to 
ask  him  about  the  testimony  of  Dean 
Landis  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  When  asked  the  question. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  you 
as  an  overseer  or  czar,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  representing  the  White 
House  in  overseeing  these  regulatory 
agencies,  to  call  a  Commi.ssioner  and  ask 
him  about  the  status  of  a  pending  case? 
Mr.  Landis  replied  he  thought  that  was 
proper. 

Now,  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  you  believe  that  that  is  interference 
by  the  White  House,  and  do  you  think 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  HARRIS  Personally  I  do  not 
think,  when  the  Commission  has  any 
matter  before  it  for  decision  which  it 
must  pass  judgment  on,  that  there 
should  be  any  contact  whatsoever  from 
the  White  Hou.se  indicating  that  they 
may  have  an  interest  one  way  or  another 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Because  I  think  that 
that  in  it.self  reflects  something,  by  the 
mere  fact  that  they  contacted  them 
about  it  Now.  if  there  is  any  informa- 
tion which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  status 
of  a  certain  case,  anybody  at  any  time 
can  go  down  to  the  secretary  or  to  who- 
ever has  charge  of  the  records  and  find 
out  whut  It  is.  That  includes  the  White 
House  or  anyone  else. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  this  also  with  ref- 
erence to  the  gentleman's  statement 
about  Mr.  Landis  and  his  comment  being 
a  czar  or  something.  In  the  flr.st  place. 
I  think  the  press  of  the  coimtry  has 
played  it  up  a  little  heavy  about  what 
was  ever  intended.  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Landis'  report  indicated 
that  he  wanted  a  White  House  czar. 
when  I  saw  it.  My  investigation  since 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  he  actually 
did  not  intend  that,  but  neverthele.ss. 
whether  he  did  or  whether  he  did  not.  I 
was  opposed  to  it  I  told  him  so.  I  said 
publicly  that  I  was  opposed  to  any  White 
Hou.se  czar  over  the.se  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  will  need  to  worry  too 
much  about  that,  certainly  in  the  near 
future 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  Dean  Landis  is  the  man  who 
dreamed  the.se  things  up.  He  has  been 
down  at  the  White  House  since  last  No- 
vember drafting  them     And.  he  has  done 
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a  very  good  job  in  drafting.  I  must  say. 
But.  since  he  is  at  the  White  House  and 
he  says  that  ii  is  proper  for  someone  in 
the  White  House  to  call  up  asking  about 
the  status  of  certain  cases.  I  think 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt.  I  have  already 
given  the  genileman  my  views  and  ex- 
pressed my  position  on  that  matter.  I 
have  a  very  definite  thought  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  not  concerned  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  now 
with  reference  to  that,  certainly  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Now.  let  mt  mention.  My.  Chairman, 
just  one  other  thing.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  here  this  afternoon 
about  Commissioner  Bartley  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  rely- 
ing on  his  statement  about  the  general 
delegation  of  authority  under  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  Commissioner  Bartley  as 
well  as  other  Commissioners  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  in 
other  commissions,  are  doing  a  splendid 
job.  I  think  they  are  really  putting 
themselves  into  it  with  the  legislation  we 
have  given  them,  and  that  they  are  do- 
ing an  exceptionally  ?ood  job  for  the 
American  people.  In  our  hearings  the 
Commission  has  recommended  a  bill 
which,  in  their  opinion,  expressed  the 
consensus  of  everyone:  that  is.  all  the 
Commissioners  together,  including  Mr. 
BarUey.  In  section  2  of  the  bill,  which 
is  S.  2034.  the  identical  language  cover- 
ing the  general  delegation  of  authority 
which  they  recommended  you  will  find 
as  to  the  general  delegation  of  authority 
included  in  section  1  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Now,  Commissioner  Bartley  would 
never  have  agreed  and  recommended 
this  language  had  he  not  had  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
reorganization  procedures  and,  there- 
fore, accomplishing  the  objectives  which 
they  must  accomplish.  It  is  what  re- 
sulted after  that,  that  Commissioner 
Bartley  seriously  objected  to  some  of  the 
things  that  I  objected  to.  So,  with  this 
delegation  of  authority  in  section  1,  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Holifieid)  said.  The 
Commission  retained  the  authority  as  a 
commission  to  delegate  these  functions, 
and  as  Mr,  Fascell.  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  these  resolutions,  and  who  is 
doing  such  a  splendid  job  with  them,  so 
well  said,  it  is  so  simple  that  it  explains 
itself.  As  I  said  before,  had  I  been 
writing  it.  I  would  not  have  include^  the 
language  in  section  2  including  Commis- 
sioners in  that  assignment,  but  still  the 
Commission  itself  can  control  it  by  its 
action  in  delegating  this  authority  to  the 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  each  of  these  com- 
missions has  always  been  recognized  in 
every  act  as  having  certain  administra- 
tive and  executive  functions:  someone 
has  to  keep  the  store,  and  it  is  the  chair- 
man who  does  it.  This  will  give  him 
authority  to  do  it  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFFl. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  measure  of  a  good  lawyer 
is  his  capacity  to  argue  both  sides  of 


the  same  issue  with  equal  facility  and 
with  equal  force.  Essentially,  we  have 
the  same  issue  involved  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  as  was  involved  in  Re- 
organization PUn  No.  2.  Both  these 
gentlemen,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  are 
good  lawyers.  It  must  be  corfessed  by 
all  concerned  that  both  argued  both  sides 
of  the  same  issue  with  great  facility  and 
great  force. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chair.nan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF,  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  associate  myself  with  tie  gentle- 
man's remarks,  but  I  would  commend  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  careful  reading  of 
the  Record  tomorrow  will  disclose  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  was  not  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  words  of  criti- 
cism previously  uttered  in  this  debate 
apply  with  equal  force  to  both  reorgan- 
ization plans.  But  I  submit  that  essen- 
tially the  same  issue  is  involved,  and  if 
we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  I  am  sure 
we  can  agree  to  di.sagree  agreeably. 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
continuing  erosion  of  the  soil  of  con- 
gressional jurisdiction  and,  perhaps, 
most  unfortunate  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  itself,  and  let  us  admit  it, 
has  been  contributing  to  this  erosion  by 
the  delegation  of  its  own  constitutional 
p)owers. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  with 
respect  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
that  more  than  just  a  primary  delega- 
tion of  congressional  power  is  involved. 
It  is.  rather  in  my  judgment,  a  congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  congressional 
power  to  subdelegate  powers  already 
delegated  by  the  Congress.  Under  this 
reorganization  plan  the  Congress  em- 
powers one  of  its  own  creatures  to  con- 
ceive an  offspring  of  its  own  and  yet  the 
grandfather  is  not  necessarily  a  relative 
of  the  grandson.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

This  reorganization  plan  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  subdelegate.  and  I  use 
the  word  advisedly,  powers  previously 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress,  not  only 
to  an  individual  commissioner,  but  to 
■  an  employee." 

Now,  the  powers  which  may  be  sub- 
delegated  are  not  restricted  to  purely 
ministerial  functions.  The  authority  ex- 
tends to  any  of  its  functions,  including 
specifically  functions  with  respect  to 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certify- 
ing, reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as  to 
any  work,  business,  or  matter.  No  one 
can  deny  that  this  language,  read  as 
a  whole,  is  broad  enough  to  cover  a  file 
clerk,  performing  practically  any  dele- 
gated function. 

In  connection  with  the  power  to  sub- 
delegate  functions.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  section  2  of  the  plan  which 
authorizes  the  Chairman,  not  the  entire 
Commission,  to  select  the  personnel  to 
whom  functions  are  to  be  subdelegated. 
It  was  contended  a  moment  ago  that 
the  Chairman  would  have  no  powers  ex- 
cept those  F>owers  which  were  delegated 
to  him  by  the  full  Commission.    I  take 


respectful  exception  to  that  comment. 
I  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the 
language  of  section  2,  which  states: 

There  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission the  functions  of  tlie  Commission 
with  respett  to  the  assignment  of  Commis- 
sion personnel,  including  Commissioners,  to 
perform  such  1  unctions  as  may  have  t>een 
delegated  by  the  Commission  to  Commission 
personnel. 

I  place  special  emphasis  on  the  words 
"hereby  transferred." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  stopped 
just  a  little  bit  short  of  the  real  punch 
line  in  it.  "Commission  personnel." 
What  he  did  not  read  was  "pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  reorganization  plan." 

Mr.  POFF.  Exactly.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  understands  the  rule  of  gram- 
mar, that  clause  refers  back  to  and 
modifies  the  clause  immediately  preced- 
ing which  reads  "Such  functions  as  may 
have  been  delegated  by  the  Commission 
to  Commission  personnel." 

The  reorganization  plan  itself  speci- 
fically transfers  the  function  to  the 
Chairman  to  assign  personnel. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No  action  can  be  taken 
under  section  2  except  as  is  authorized 
by  section  1. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  Chairman  may  have 
that  interpretation  of  the  language,  but 
I  respectfully  disagree.  I  repeat  that 
the  last  clause  of  that  paragraph  refers 
back  to  and  modifies  the  clause  "to  per- 
foi-m  such  functions  as  may  have  been 
delegated"  and  does  not  refer  back  to 
the  earlier  clause  "there  are  hereby 
transferred."  "Hereby  transferred" 
means  by  this  reorganization  plan  the 
power  to  assign  personnel  is  transferred 
from  the  full  Commission  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
gives  an  inordinate  power  to  the  Chair- 
man to  predeteiTTiine  substantive  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  subdelegate  with  a  particular 
predilection. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  plan,  how- 
ever, touches  another  facet  of  the  mat- 
ter. Section  Kb)  of  the  plan  pretends 
to  preserve  the  "right  of  review"  by  the 
full  Commission. 

However,  this  right  is  carefully  de- 
scribed as  discretionary,  and  even  if 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy should  petition  for  a  review  the 
Commission  could,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  deny  the  petition  for  review. 
Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  disagree? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  disagree  to 
this  extent.  Take  first  things  first:  that 
is.  with  respect  to  section  2  it  is  already 
provided  that  the  Chairman  has  that 
authority  under  Reorganization  Act  No. 
10.  It  is  also  there  in  respect  to  the 
other  plan.  That  section  reads,  "trans- 
fer all  functions  to  the  Chairman." 
This  is  the  present  law  now. 

Mr.  POFF.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
me  more  time? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question.  I  was  trying  to  answer 
it. 
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'  Mr  POFF  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  read  it  if  he  will  give 
me  more  time. 

Accordmsly.  from  what  I  have  Just  ex- 
plained, a  review  is  not  a  matter  of  right 
and  is  mandatory  only  on  the  vote  of 
at  least  two  of  the  five  commissioners. 
Failing  in  such,  the  original  decision  is. 
for  puiposes  of  appeal  and  otherwise, 
deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  summary,  then,  while  the  plan  does 
not  spvecifically  repeal  the  Commission's 
original  jurisdiction  over  controversies 
which  come  before  it,  the  Commission, 
as  a  body,  would  not  be  required  to  exer- 
cise original  jurisdiction.  If  it  cared  to 
do  .so.  the  Commission  could  subdelegate 
most  of  its  functions  with  respect  to 
every  controversy  that  comes  before  it 
to  some  subdivision  of  the  Commission 
or  to  some  subordinate  employee  of  the 
Commission.  Does  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  certainly  do,  because 
present  law  does  not  have  the  mandatory 
right  of  review.  It  takes  a  majority 
vote.  It  is  purely  discretionary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  tiie  present  law 
you  have  a  better  protection  of  the  right 
of  the  minority. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  did  not  suggest  that  the 
parties  litigant  had  the  right  of  review 
as  a  matter  of  right  under  the  present 
law. 

I  maintain,  however,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  even  if  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission insists  upon  a  review  and  he  is 
standing  alone,  the  parties  litigant  are 
not  assured  of  a  review,  and  for  that 
reason  would  be  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  without  benefit  of  a  review  by 
the  full  Commission  in  order  to  protect 
thei!  I'lght.- 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  .short 
tin.p  reniainmg  to  me  I  will  be  unable  to 
conclude  that  phase  of  the  argument. 

In  connection  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2,  which  was  just  rejected,  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  suggest  that  the 
committee  would  report  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  organic  legislation  to  effectu- 
ate substantially  what  was  proposed  in 
the  reorganization  plan.  Now  my  query 
is;  Would  it  not  be  possible  and  would 
it  not  be  advisable  for  the  committee  to 
do  likewise  in  connection  with  the  SEC 
reorganization  plan^ 

Mr  FASCELL.  Is  the  gentleman  put- 
tintj  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes.  I  am  directing  the 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Unfortunately,  the 
gentleman  is  not  correct  I  hate  to  say 
this  but  our  committee  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  .^substantive  legislation.  The 
di.stmeuished  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  ha\e  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

Mr.  POFF"  The  gentleman  misunder- 
stands me  I  say.  Do  you  not  agree  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  approach? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Not  necessarily.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  testified  that 
this  plan  is  a  good  plan  and  is  essential 
for  the  operation  of  the  SEC.  which 
means  that  on  points  covered  by  this 
particular  plan  in  his  con.5idered  judg- 
ment a:>d  opmion,  legislation  is  not 
specifically  necessary. 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  every  Member  who  saw  fit  to  cast 
a  yea  vote  on  the  last  record  vote  has 
the  same  justification  to  cast  a  yea  vote 
on  the  vote  that  will  follow  this  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Younger  1. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  approach  this  problem  from 
a  little  different  standpoint  than  has 
been  considered  heretofore.  Both  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  our  beloved  Speaker  said  that  plan 
No.  2  has  repeal  features  in  it  which  were 
probably  beyond  the  authority  in  the  Re- 
organization Act.  We  discussed  that 
question  very  thoroughly  when  Dean 
Landis  appeared  before  our  committee. 
He  stated  and  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
fact  by  citing  previous  reorganization 
proposals  of  the  President  where  they 
not  only  repealed  parts  of  the  statute 
but  actually  abolished  a  commission,  and 
there  was  no  question  raised  that  under 
the  authority  of  tne  Reorganization  Act, 
the  President  could  propose  a  plan  which 
would  be  legal  to  abolish  this  commis- 
sion or  any  of  the  other  commissions.  So 
I  differ  with  our  chairman  and  our 
Speaker. 

I  think  the  President  was  perfectly 
within  his  authority  in  proposing  what 
he  did.  I  di.sagree  with  them  also  on 
their  reasoning  for  opposing  plan  No.  2 
is  unfounded,  becau.se  they  opposed  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  President  ex- 
ceedetl  his  authority  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
did  exceed  his  authority;  I  think  he  was 
perfectly  within  his  authority,  and  I 
think  that  this  plan  No.  1  also  rei>eals 
some  of  the  basic  legislation  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
making  the  change's;  and  I  think  the 
President  is  perfectly  within  his  author- 
ity under  the  Reorganization  Act  to  do 
that. 

My  feeling  or  this  is  veiy  definite.  I 
asked  Dean  Landis  when  he  was  before 
u.s — I  reminded  him  of  the  story  and  the 
report  that  was  published  in  the  paper 
when  he  supposedly  headed  the  task 
force  in  December  that  was  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  on 
these  regulatory  agencies — and  you  re- 
call the  story,  it  has  been  referred  to  be- 
fore. The  story  said  that  he  wasr  recom- 
mending a  czar  In  the  White  House. 

If  you  will  read  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  you  will  see  I  specifically 
asked  him  why  he  abandoned  that  idea, 
and  Dean  Landis  said: 

I  have  not  abandoned  that  Idea;  I  have 
clianged  my  mind. 

I  replied: 

I  agree  with  you  that  yoii  have  not  changed 
yovir  mind,  but  in  working  up  those  reor- 
ganization plans  you  have  accomplished  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose  that  you  would  have 
accomplished  had  you  put  a  czar  In  the 
White  Hou.se  to  oversee  these  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  first  instance;  but  that  idea 
was  so  repugnant  that  you  could  not  at- 
tempt to  do  it,  and  so  by  this  roundabout 
manner  you  are  achieving  and  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  the  same  author- 
ity that  he  would  have  over  these  boards 
and   commissions   had    you   put    a   czar   in 


there  and   that  had   been   approved  by   the 
Congress. 

My  objections  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  as  well  as  plans  Nos.  3  and  4  are 
identical.  I  think  that  we  as  the  Con- 
gress are  gradually  whittling  away  and 
giving  away  our  legislative  process. 
That  was  admitted  in  plan  No.  2  had  it 
been  approved.  Our  committee  has  gone 
to  work  to  make  the  revision.  We  can 
do  exactly  the  same  with  plan  No.  1. 
plan  No.  3,  and  plan  No.  4,  or  any  of 
these  plans. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Congress  should  allow  the  Executive  to 
legislative  on  Commissions  that  are  sup- 
posed, to  be  the  arms  of  Congress. 

It  would  have  been  all  right  had  he 
said  in  his  message  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  we  pass  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect.  What  did  the  Hoover 
Commission  do  in  regard  to  this?  Let 
me  read  you  from  their  report,    I  quote: 

As  a  further  mea.sure  we  recommend  that 
the  rei-ponalblUty  and  authority  of  the 
Chairman  over  administration  should  be  ex- 
pressly recognized  and  defined  by  statute. 

The  Hoover  Commission  did  not  say 

that  we  should  by  pre.'^idential  reorgani- 
zation plan  put  forth  something  that 
would  reorganize  a  body  that  is  an  arm 
of  Congress.  The  Hoover  Commission 
said  very  definitely  it  should  be  by  stat- 
ute, and  that  is  why  I  would  oppose  and 
will  oppose  any  of  these  reorganization 
plans  that  come  to  us.  Personally  I 
would  feel  much  better  about  the  Presi- 
dents recommendation — I  think  he 
would  have  been  much  more  honest, 
much  more  forthright,  if  he  had  pro- 
posed a  reorganization  plan  and  abol- 
ished the  Commission  and  arpointcd  an 
administrator  That  would  have  laid 
the  program  definitely  before  us,  we 
would  know  what  he  had  in  mind;  but 
this  program  as  it  is  proposed  here  leaves 
everything  In  doubt,  but  not  in  my  mind 
I  think  I  know  what  is  behind  all  of 
this,  because  Mr.  Landis  .said  he  had  not 
changed  hLs  mind  in  regard  to  a  czar 
in  the  White  House.  That  is  in  the 
record,  you  can  read  it.  That  is  why 
I  oppo.se  the.se  plans.  I  think  we  are 
losing  a  part  of  our  legislative  author- 
ity, and  I  would  oppo.se  reorganization 
plans  for  any  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
or  bodies  that  are  considered  as  arms  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  arguments  as  to 
why  these  plans  should  be  disapproved. 
I  did  not  agree  with  them  in  the  in- 
stance of  plan  No.  2.  and  I  find  them 
even  less  persuasive  as  we  apply  them 
to  plan  No.  1. 

I  have  spent  coasiderable  time  over 
the  past  4  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee.  The 
studies  of  that  committee  have  con- 
vinced me  of  a  need  to  proceed  to  reor- 
ganize the.sc  commissions  in  order  that 
they  may  more  effectively  discharge  the 
public  business.  I  regard  them  as  in- 
dependent agencies,  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  see  nothing  in  this  plan,  nor 
in  the  preceding  plan,  nor  the  two  plans 
following,  which  in  any  way  impairs  the 
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independence  of  these  agencies.  If  I 
were  concerned  with  the  impairment  of 
independence,  the  area  where  the  Exec- 
utive can  exert  the  greater  influence,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  study  the  provision 
of  law  which  requires  these  agencies  to 
submit  their  budgets  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  because  through  the  power 
to  control  the  purse  or  to  control  the 
putting  together  of  a  budget,  you  can 
effectuate  many  important  and  signifi- 
cant policy  changes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  about  the  im- 
propriety of  a  man  in  the  position  of 
Dean  Landis  at  the  White  Hou.se  call- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  one  of  these 
agencies   and    inquiring   about   a   case? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  agrees  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. At  the  time  he  put  the 
question  to  Dean  Landis  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Landis  replied  as  he  did,  I 
told  him  I  disagreed  with  him  very 
strongly,  that  I  would  consider  any  in- 
quiry on  an  individual  case  as  contrary 
to  good  ethics.  My  feeling  has  not 
changed  one  whit  from  the  time  I  criti- 
cized Governor  Adams  for  conduct  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  gentleman 
is  so  complacent  about  this  influence 
involved  here,  when  we  are  giving  the 
Chairman  this  new  authority. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  gentleman  knows  this 
full  well,  where  there  is  a  desire  for  im- 
proper influence,  about  the  only  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  it  is  to  ride 
herd,  and  wherever  it  is  exhibited  to 
display  it  publicly  and  denounce  it. 
That  has  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
preventmg  these  new  contacts,  whether 
they  come  from  the  White  House — or 
as  we  know  from  repeated  hearings  by 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— from  the  regulated  industries,  the 
practitioners,  and  anyone  else  interested 
in  Commission  business,  ex  parte  con- 
tact was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
improper  and  we  urged  it  be  stopped. 
But  it  goes  on  and  it  will  go  on  as  long 
as  you  have  these  positions. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  One  of 
the  reasons  I  object  to  this  is  because 
I  think  it  gives  the  White  House  the 
authority  or  the  privilege  to  ride  herd 
over  the  agencies. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  see  absolutely 
nothing  in  giving  to  the  Chairman  the 
right  to  delegate  that  which  is  delegated 
to  him  by  majority  action  of  his  fellow- 
Commissioners;  nothing  at  all  which 
increases  in  any  degree  the  influence  of 
the  White  House.  Then,  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  divorcement  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  influence.  I  would  look  to  the 
matter  of  appointive  power,  because 
certainly  there  is  a  greater  effort  to  in- 
fluence than  the  circuitous  routes  which 
would  have  to  be  pursued  in  the  remote 
possibility  of  such  occurring,  if  this  en- 
actment occurs. 


Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  he  referred  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendation 
that  these  things  be  done  by  statute. 
Now,  as  I  understand,  when  these  reor- 
ganization plans  become  law,  they  are 
statutes,  and  so  you  have  achieved  it 
through  a  little  different  method.  Now, 
if  there  is  disagreement  with  the  meth- 
od, it  is  a  method  pi-ovided  by  law  by 
this  Congress.  This  presently  sitting 
Congress  granted  the  authority  which 
instructs  the  President  to  study  these 
agencies  and  recommend  reorganiza- 
tions. I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  both 
committees  involved  in  this  legislation. 
I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  with  that  distinction.  I  recall 
that  the  Federal  communications  bar 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  through  the  presi- 
dent of  that  association  expressed  grave 
concern  that  the  adoption  of  these 
plans  would  impair  the  independence  of 
these  agencies. 

So.  I  was  somewhat  startled  this  morn- 
ing in  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  have  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Communications  Bar 
Association  come  in  with  a  novel  pro- 
posal to  create  an  administrative  officer 
who  would  carry  out  all  of  these  dele- 
gated functions,  and  he  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  serve  for  a  fixed  term,  exer- 
cise the  powers,  and  the  Commission 
could  not  touch  him.  This,  to  me,  was 
an  impairment  of  independence.  But, 
members  of  the  Conmiittee,  this  is  no  im- 
pairment here.  This  merely  provides  a 
more  effective  means  of  handling  the 
publics  business,  of  expediting  it,  and 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  sit- 
uation existing  in  these  independent  reg- 
ulatory commissions,  with  the  backlog 
of  work  facing  them  each  and  every  day 
approaches  the  scandalous.  I  think 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying 
that  "justice  delayed  is  justice  denied," 
and  in  this  instance  we  are  attempting  to 
prevent  the  denial  through  delay. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  the  record  may  be 
straight,  at  least  in  my  view,  on  the 
legality  of  this  reorganization  plan,  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  it  goes  be- 
yond the  President's  authority.  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  plan  the  language  reads 
this  way; 

In  addition  to  its  existing  authority  the 
Commission  can  do  thus  and  so. 

The  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
no  reorganization  plan  shall  provide  for 
and  no  reorganization  under  this  act 
shall  have  the  effect  of  authorizing  any 
agency  to  exercise  any  function  which 
is  not  expressly  authorized  by  law  at  the 
time  the  plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  language  appears  in  section 
5,   subsection    (4),  as  follows; 

Sec.  5.  (A)  No  reorganization  plan  shall 
provide  for,  and  no  reorganization  under 
this  Act  shall  have  the  effect  of — 

•  •  *  *  • 

(4)  authorizing  any  agency  to  exercise  any 
function  which  Is  not  expressly  authorized 


by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Now,  obviously,  the  Commission  does 
not  have  the  authority  under  present 
law  that  is  sought  to  be  given  here  and, 
therefore,  the  addition  of  this  existing. 
or  extension  of  the  existing  authority, 
is  beyond  the  President's  authority  un- 
der the  Reorganization  Act.  Ftirther- 
more,  his  delegation  of  functions  to  the 
agency  is  also  forbidden  in  section  3, 
subsection  5  of  the  act,  which  reads  that 
the  authoiization  of  any  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions — in  other 
words,  while  he  may  authorize  an  offi- 
cer of  an  agency  to  delegate  his  func- 
tions, there  is  no  authority  for  him  to 
authorize  an  agency  itself  to  do  so.  un- 
less you  construe  the  word  'officer  "  to 
include  the  word  "agency"  or  "Com- 
mission." 

I  think  this  would  be  a  pretty  broad 
interpretation  of  the  word  "officer."  So, 
in  this  instance,  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  President  has  exceed- 
ed his  authority  on  two  counts;  First, 
the  one  I  mentioned  with  reference  to 
giving  additional  functions  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  he  does  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  first  section  of  the  plan 
and,  in  the  second  part,  under  the  per- 
mission to  give  an  officer  authority  to 
delegate  his  functions,  of  extending  this 
to  include  agencies  or  Commissions.  I 
think  the  plan  will  fall  flat  on  that  basis, 
which  leads  me  to  this  conclusion  which 
I  think  is  obvious;  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committees  of  both 
bodies  are  adequately  equipped  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  this  type  of  proposal. 
Our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  IMr.  Harris],  ap- 
parently is  trying  to  talk  himself  out 
of  his  job,  because  if  these  plans  go 
into  effect,  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
there  will  be  a  flood  of  others  coming 
up  here  from  the  White  House.  Natu- 
rally, then  there  will  be  no  need  for 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  insofar  as  legislation 
on  regulatory  agencies  is  concerned. 

The  thing  that  is  so  distressing  to 
me  is  the  fact  that  after  we  have  spent 
better  than  4  years  of  careful  study  and 
scrutiny  on  these  problems,  and  after 
we  have  spent  about  $1  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money — and  I  thiiik  for  good 
purpose — investigating  these  agencies, 
reviewing  and  scrutinizing  them;  com- 
ing up  with  numerous  recommendations 
all  the  way  along  the  line;  then  all  of 
a  sudden  we  wake  up  and  find  that  the 
White  House  has  quickly  appointed  an 
overseer  or  a  czar — or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  him — to  supersede  not  only 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committees,  but  the  Congress  it- 
self, in  writing  laws  that  regulate  the 
independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  have  no  consideration  for  our- 
selves for  the  authority  vested  in  us 
under  the  Constitution,  we  should  con- 
sider the  rights  of  the  rank  and  file  cit- 
izen in  this  country  who  wants  and  is 
entitled  to  have  the  laws  governing  him 
written  by  the  Congress  and  not  by 
Presidential  edict  or  fiat. 

There  are  no  personalities  in  this 
thing  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.     The 
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question  is  basic.  If  you  continue  to 
pennit  the  extension  of  Executive  au- 
thority in  this  fashion  every  Member  of 
this  House  in  some  way  or  another,  in 
some  instance  or  another  will  be  hurt. 
It  may  not  involve  any  of  the  plans  we 
are  considering  here,  but  I  venture  the 
guess  and  make  the  prediction  that  in 
some  way  or  other  you  and  the  people 
you  represent  are  going  to  suffer  and 
regret  that  you  permitted  the  Congress 
to  be  made  a  rubber  stamp  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  situations 
of  this  kind. 

What  are  we  up  here,  a  bunch  of  im- 
beciles and  idiots  that  we  cannot  have 
propo.sals  like  this  presented  to  a  com- 
mittee and  enacted  into  law  in  an  orderly 
constitutional  way?  Have  we  refused  to 
act  on  propj.sals  of  this  kind?  No.  Has 
the  President  asked  us  specifically  to 
approve  legislation  for  the  amendments 
he  proposes  in  these  plans?  No,  he  has 
not.  I  think  it  will  be  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  record  of  this  Congress  if 
it  permits  itself  to  delegate  and  barter 
away  its  basic  constitutional  functions. 
as  it  will  do  if  it  approves  the  remaining 
three  reorganization  plans  that  are  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
completely  unable  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  Mossl.  I  find  that  his  additional 
v.ews.  House  Report  367.  May  18.  1959. 
on  H.R.  5140.  86th  Congress,  1st  session. 
pages  10  and  11,  he  said  this: 

I  desire  to  register  my  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  objects  to  and  defects  in  the 
Reorganization  Act.  In  principle  it  is  a  part 
of  the  creeping  encroachment  on  a  power 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress; 
In  practice  it  Is  a  part  of  the  arrogance  asso- 
ciated with  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege. 
From  time  to  time  as  extensions  of  the  act 
have  come  before  the  House,  the  proponents 
of  the  bills  have  shown  a  tendency  to  avoid 
the  quicltsands  of  an  untenable  constitu- 
tional argument  and  to  seek  a  firmer  ground 
for  extension  in  the  amenities  which  they 
say  should  be  accorded  the  President  to 
whatever  parly  he  may  belong. 

After  6  years  such  courtesy,  like  that  ac- 
corded a  guest  who  overstays  his  welcome, 
becomes  tenuous  and  unsubstantial.  For  me 
It  no  longer  is  a  ground  for  extending  the 
operation  of  the  act. 

It  remains  constitutionally  Indefensible.  I 
would  let  it  die. 

Yet  today  he  stands  before  you  willing 
to  give  away,  apparently,  under  this  re- 
organization presently  before  the  House, 
some  more  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  my  remarks  went 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  continu- 
ing the  reorganization  authority.  We 
have  a  situation  here  where  the  Con- 
gress is  making  a  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  reorganization  authority.  The 
President,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  as  it 
is  now  written,  good.  bad.  or  indifferent, 
has  submitted  a  plan.  I  am  willing  to 
consider  that  plan   on   its   merits,   and 


that  is  precisely  what  I  have  done.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  on  a  future  occa- 
sion to  debate  the  merits  of  reorganiza- 
tion authority,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  demonstrate  that  he  is  quite 
competent  to  handle  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  desire  to  do 
so.  I  voted  against  these  reorganization 
plans  in  the  past.  I  have  never  been 
for  this  back-door  approach.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  today,  contrary 
to  the  position  of  the  gentleman,  and 
compound  the  evil  that  already  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  our  committee  (Mr. 

HOLIFTEI-D  I . 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIJD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  I  had  the  brilliant  legal  ability  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
HakrisI,  but  unfortunately  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  cannot  argue  from  the  legal 
standpoint  as  they  so  ably  did.  Although 
I  do  find  from  listening  to  their  argu- 
ments, that  able  lawyers  differ.  If  I  have 
any  competence  in  this  field,  it  would  be 
because  under  previous  administrations, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic.  I 
handled  40  reorganization  plans  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Reorganization. 
I  was  forced  to  do  a  lot  of  studying  dur- 
ing that  time  in  order  to  know  what  I 
was  doing,  or  at  least  have  the  idea  that 
I  kne'.v  what  I  was  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  ba.sic  value  of  a  reorganization  act. 
particularly  the  type  of  act  we  have  at 
this  timn.  But.  like  the  gentleman  from 
California,  my  ccllcasnc.  Mr.  Moss,  the 
act  is  in  the  law  and  a!l  the  Presidents 
und^r  the  act  have  sent  up  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  Therefore,  vie  in  the  Con- 
gress have  to  do  our  part  unless  we  repeal 
the  act.  and  if  it  comes  to  an  opportuni- 
ty to  debate  that  i.'^sue.  I  will  make  my 
decision  at  that  time.  It  might  be  that 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  repealing  the  act — 
I  do  not  know. 

Why  was  the  Reorranization  Act 
passed  in  the  first  place''  I  think  it 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  becau.se  Con- 
gress realized  it  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
df*nt  some  special  ix)wer  to  streamline 
the  functions  of  government  within  an 
agencj'. 

It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  President  a  chance  to  send 
up  a  plan  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  his  knowledge  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  administrators  and  the 
different  agencies  and  departments.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  lining  up  func- 
tions and  the  transfer  of  functions  in  a 
department  and  the  streamlining  of  au- 
thority that  we  in  the  Congress  had  ap- 
parently not  been  able  to  do  in  the  dif- 
ferent committees.  I  am  not  .saying  that 
we  should  not  have  done  it.  I  think  we 
should  have.  But.  we  recognized  the  fact 
that  Congress  did  not  make  the.se 
changes,  and  probably  were  not  familiar 
enoiifiii  with  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
these  different  agencies  in  order  to  do 
the  job  of  improving  and  streamlining 


that  needed  to  be  done.    So  we  gave  the 
President   the   right   to   send    up   these 
plans.     I  heard  the  argument  made  to- 
day that  reorganization   plans  are  not 
constitutional.    That  argument  amounts 
to  saying    that    the   Congress   does    not 
have  the  authority  and  the  right  to  dele- 
gate to  the  President  the  right  to  send 
up  a  plan  of  his  choosing.  I  say  as  long 
as  we  pass  a  reorganization  act.  we  clear- 
ly make  it  constitutional.    Now  you  may 
argue  with  the  wi.sdom  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion act,  but  nevertheless  this  plan  and 
all  other  pl.nns  are  being  sent  up  pur- 
suant to  a  direct  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  a  maimer  prescribed  and 
limited  by  the  Congress.    So  the  question 
of  constitutionality  does  not  enter  into 
the  evaluation  of  these  plans^oday.    All 
of  the  plans  must  of  necessity  be  limited 
in  scope.    This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned.    In  limiting  its  scope,  it  comes 
up  under  special  provisions  and  it  al.so 
prevents  the  President  from  going  Into 
a  broad  statutory  change  in  an  agency 
and  from  changing  the  statutory  func- 
tions of  that  ac,ency.    The  argument  has 
been  made  that  a  person  could  not  vote 
"yea"  on  one  plan  and  vote  "no"  on  an- 
other plan.     I  would  say  with  reference 
to  the  40  plans  which  I  handled  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  over  the 
years.  I  have  brought  out  plans  which  I 
disapproved    of    and   plans  of   which   I 
approved.    Therefore,  there  is  no  conflict 
of  consistency.     You  evaluate  the  plan 
on  its  merits.     Let  us  take  plan  No    2 
for  which  I  voted  "yea,"  which  meant 
that  I  voted  to  disapprove  of  the  plan 
alonK  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr   Harris!  and  others. 

We  had  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  HarbisI  that  he 
was  going  to  take  this  problem  into  his 
committee  and  consider  it  in  a  much 
wider  scope  and  in  much  greater  detail 
than  we  could  under  this  reorcanization 
plan.  Every  Member  of  this  House  re- 
spects the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris  I  and  knows  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  in  the  investigation  of  regu- 
latory aTencies.  His  assurance  was 
enough  rv  hen  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  our 
committ<'e  to  cau.se  our  committee  to  re- 
port this  plan  out  without  approval  and 
turn  this  cotvsideration  over  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.^as  I  Mr.  Harris  I  and 
his  vcr>'  able  committee. 

As  to  the  other  plans,  they  are  much 
simpler:  they  do  not  go  into  the  abolish- 
ment of  one  or  more  statutory  functions. 
This  is  a  matter  of  streamlining.  The 
Hoover  Commi.ssion— and  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  serving  on  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mis.sioa  for  2  years — the  Hoover  Com- 
mission advocated  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  a  streamlining  of  au- 
thority so  the  line  of  authority  ran 
pyramidlike  from  the  apex  down  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  at  any  time  the  Congress 
wanted  to  call  an  agency  before  it  for 
investigation,  or  criticism,  or  consulta- 
tion. Congress  would  know  where  to  go 
to  pet  the  responsible  individual  for  that 
function  in  which  they  were  interested. 
So  many  of  these  reorganization  plans 
were  to  streamline  the  function  of  the 
agency;  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  are 
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doing  in  plans  Nos.  1.  3.  and  4;  we  are 
streamlining  the  function,  we  are  plftcing 
more  of  the  responsible  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman.  Tlie  Commis- 
sion can  direct  the  Chairman  to  delegate 
to  other  Commissioners  a  responsibility. 
The  Commission  can  direct  the  Chair- 
man to  delegate  to  any  other  capable 
employee  in  the  agency  a  duty.  This 
routine  operation,  this  day-to-day  im- 
pedimenta which  comes  into  all  of  these 
agencies  becomes  burdensome  and  should 
be  delegated  so  that  it  will  leave  the 
Commission  itself  free  to  or>erate  on  a 
high  level  of  policy.  This  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  these  reorgani- 
zation plans 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  not 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Shelley,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution <H.  Res.  302)  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  April  27. 
1961.  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPF.AKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  House  doea  not  favor 
the  Reorganisation  Plan  Numt>ered  1.  trana- 
mltted  to  Congreaa  by  the  President  on 
April  27.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  C'n  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  p>oint  of 
order  that  u  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doDrs.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  176.  nays  212,  not  voting  48. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  831 

TEAS— 176 


AblMtt 

Beermann 

Cbelf 

Abemethy 

Belcher 

Chenoweth 

Adair 

Bell 

Chiperfleld 

Alford 

Bennett,  Fla 

Cbxirch 

Andersen. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Clancy 

Minn. 

3erry 

Collier 

ArendH 

:3etts 

Colmer 

Ash  brook 

Bolton 

Oonte 

Ashmore 

IJow 

Corbett 

Auchlncloss 

Uray 

Cramer 

Avery 

Bromwell 

Cunningham 

Ay  re* 

Itroomfield 

Curtln 

Baldwin 

Ilrown 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Barry 

Iroyhlll 

Dague 

Bas8.  NH 

truce 

Darte. 

Bates 

Eymes,  Wis. 

James  C. 

Battin 

CahUl 

r>erounlan 

Becker 

Chamberlain 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dumlnlck 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrcbter 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gavin 

Ooodell 

Good  ling 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horan 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King,  NY. 

Kltchln 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonner 

Boy kin 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Casey 

CelJer 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Duvls.  John  W. 

Davl.s,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Deianey 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donobue 

EHjwnIng 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evina 

Fallon 

Farbst«in 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 


Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latt* 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Math  las 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

MllUken 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Moeher 

Natcher 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

Owners 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Plmle 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reece 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

NAYS— 212 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Gallaglxer 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

C  ranahan 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grifnths 

Hai^n,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Heaiey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Hollzman 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joeison 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 

Llbonatl 

McOormack 

McDcrareU 

McFaU 

Macdonald 


Riley  t 

Ro  bison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

St  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneeliell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wharton 

W  id  nail 

Wilson.  CaUf. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Younger 


Machrowtcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

MiUer.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murray 
Nix 

OBrlen.  111. 
OBrlen.  N.Y. 
OHara.  lU. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Plost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pile  her 
Poage 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Rivera,  Alaska 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  n*. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Rou^h 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St.  Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Leiden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Slkec 
Slak 
Slack 


Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Miss. 
Smith,  Va. 
S  pence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Slratton 
Btubblefleld 


Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson.  Tex 
Thorn  berry 
UdaU 
UUman 


Vanlk 

WatU 

Whitener 

Wickerbham 

WiUls 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Alger 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anfuso 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Boiling 

Buckley 

Ca.'ey 

Cederberg 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Durno 

Fenton 

Flno 

Glenn 

Grant 


Green,  Oreg. 
Hoi-mer 
Ichord.  Mo. 
Kee 

Keogh 

Loser 

McSween 

Mason 

May 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moulder 
Multer 
Nelsen 
Norrell 
OKonskl 
Powell 


Rivers,  S  C. 

Roljerts 

Roosevelt 

Roudebust 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Ttiompson . 

Toll 

Trimble 

Vin.son 

Walter 

W'estland 

Whltten 

Williams 

Zelenko 


La. 


So  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Dom  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley   against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh   against. 

Mr.   Durno   for,  with   Mr.   Multer  against. 

Mr.  Fenton  for.  with  Mrs.  Greer,  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr. 
Zelenko  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Carey  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Walter 
against. 

Mr.  Westland  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  WUIlams  for.  with  Mr.  Moulder 
against. 

Mr.  Baker  for.  with  Mr.  McSwe«n  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
looser  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for.  »;th  Mr  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr  R  bert.^ 
against. 

Mr.  Slbal   for,   with   Mr.   Trimble   against. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  and  Mr.  KEARNS 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WILLIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


REORGANIZATION  PLANS  NOS.  3 
AND  4  TO  BE  CALLED  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  20— PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  19 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  day  and 
for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tiie  program  for 
next  week  will  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  wliat  takes  place  in  the  next  few 
seconds.  If  we  can  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment in  relation  to  Reorganization  Plans 
Nos.  3  and  4,  whicli  I  wiD  schedule  for 
Tuesday  of  next  week.  I  can  aimounoe 
the  program.     To  bring  the  matter  to  a 
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head  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

3  is  called  up  for  consideration  on  Tues- 
day next  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  20  minutes  a  side,  a 
total  of  40  minutes'^ 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  My  request  was 
20  mmutes,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  40. 

Mr  ARENDS  I  thought  the  under- 
standme  wa.^  J"  ni'.nutes  a  side. 

Mr  McCOH-MA!  K.  The  acting  mi- 
nority leader  may  be  right:  perhaps  we 
did  not  have  a  meeting  of  minds;  40 
minutes  is  all  right, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  modify  my  request  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  be 
limited  to  not  exceed  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI.  or  whoever 
he  may  designate,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr,  Hoffman  1,  or  who- 
ever he  may  designate. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  would  be  40 
minutes  equally  divided  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  3  and  4' 

Mr  McCORMACK,    I  will  come  to  No. 

4  in  a  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  same  request  in  relation  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4.  that  when  it  is 
called  up  for  consideration,  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  40  minutes.  20 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr,  FascellI. 
or  anyone  designated  by  him,  and  20 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr,  Hoffman],  or 
anyone  designated  by  him. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
ferring to  the  program  for  next  week. 
there  will  be  a  conference  report  on  the 
tourism  bill  called  up  on  Monday, 

Monday  is  also  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  will  be  five  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  R,  5751.  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

House  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  Dela- 
ware RiVf^r  Basin  compact. 

PI  R.  6765,  charter,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

S.  1619  adjustment,  old  series  cur- 
rency 

II  R  3385  relating  to  duty-free  entry 
of  electronic  microscopes  for  research 
purpose.^ 

Thereafter,  the  fourth  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1961  will  be  called 
up- 

T  le.^day  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
Tha'  vviii  be  followed  by  consideration 
of  Reorsjanization  Plans  Nos.  3  and  4. 

If  a  rule  is  reported  out  on  Tuesday 
next — I  understand  that  is  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  meet  for  this 
particular  purpose,  while  I  understand 
thf>y  meet  on  Monday — on  the  housing 
bill,  it  will  be  programed  for  Wednesday 


and  consideration  will  be  continued  until 
disposed  of. 

On  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
next  week,  probably  Thursday.  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  will 
address  the  House,  This  matter  will 
come  up  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  It 
will  be  taken  care  of  definitely  on  Mon- 
day. My  best  information  at  this  time 
is  that  His  Excellency  will  vi.«it  and  ad- 
dress the  House  on  Thursday  next,  .so  I 
make  it  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

With  the  regular  reservation,  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Ml,  ARENDS,  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  we  will  adjourn  from  to- 
night until  Monday? 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
the  sjentleman  made  that  inquiry.., 


ADJOURNMINi    i- ROM   TODAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.'?k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Hou,>e  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  obi. /-t  inn. 


DISPENSING   WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  House  Re.solution  302  and  House  Res- 
olution 303. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ELIGIBLE  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hous- 
ing bill  will  in  all  likelihood  be  before 
the  House  next  week.  One  of  the  key 
features  of  that  bill  is  an  expanded  and 
liberalized  community  facility  loan  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  low  interest  rate 
financing  for  small  towns  and  depressed 
area;;  up  to  150,000  population. 


One  of  our  most  pressing  national 
needs  is  for  more  adequate  sewer  and 
water  systems  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. Not  only  are  we  faced  with  a 
rapidly  growing  population  but  right  now 
there  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  need 
in  this  field.  Moreover,  this  is  a  particu- 
larly favorable  time  in  which  to  under- 
take the  task  since  these  projects  will 
make  an  important  contribution  toward 
.speeding  up  our  sluggish  economic  re- 
covery and  then  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment in  the  future. 

This  title  of  the  housing  bill  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest — per- 
haps as  much  as  anything  else  in  the 
whole  bill,  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  asked  me  just  how  this  program 
will  benefit  their  constituents,  A  ready 
measure  of  the  potential  impact  of  this 
program  is  given  by  the  list  of  public 
works  which  have  been  planned  under 
the  section  702  advance  planning  pro- 
gram. These  are  projects  which  are 
either  being  planned  right  now  or  for 
which  plans  are  fully  completed  but  are 
not  yet  under  construction,  I  know  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  being  blocked  by 
the  prohibitively  high  interest  rates 
which  most  small  communities  must  pay 
on  their  bonds.  The  community  facility 
provision  in  the  general  housing  bill  will 
overcome  that  obstacle.  Of  course  the 
loans  would  not  be  confined  just  to  this 
list  of  projects  but  these  are  the  ones 
we  know  are  just  about  ready  to  go, 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  those  projects  in  small 
communities  which  have  been  planned 
and  which  could  be  financed  with  the  aid 
of  the  housing  bill: 

Community  FACiLrrY  Projects  Eligible  Un- 
OEE  Title  V  or  H,R,  6028 

Approved  advances  under  the  program  of 
advances  for  public  icorks  planning — Plans 
completed,  active  as  of  Mar.  31,  1961 


.\pproved 

Total 

ApiMicant 

Type  of  facility 

advance 

e5timalr.l 
cost 

Al.il>fima: 

Tii,><kriff* 

Sever 

M.OOO 

$365  000 

("ulliiKin 

ilo 

10.000 

1,359.100 

Chickaaaw 

<fc) 

13.8B0 

385,»t.-i 

Do  

do 

a,lS8 

240.579 

Till,  vville 

do 

22.500 

612.000 

Sh.'fflcl.l 

do 

I3.0fi0 

1.499.400 

J.kS|l»T 

do 

28.000 

l.OOO.fKlO 

Prltclmrd 

do 

30.000 

1.234,  llil 

Ariiona: 

Kloy   

Water 

7,000 

l,06f>  996 

AvuD<lale 

do 

7,000 

12.S,(IIM) 

ScottiMlale 

StrwU 

»,170 

1,066.996 

Sicrrii  \  Ista 

Sewer 

27.966 

363.406 

Do  

Streets 

4.076 

70  3IH 

F.u^er    . . 

Sewer 

14  060 

215  127 

s^prlnKvllle 

do 

9,  ISO 

139.  H04 

Feorhi 

do 

4.680 

363.997 

Will<-ox 

SlreeU 

Sewer 

13, 175 
8.394 
2,200 

l.aiO.  S29 

Cliirks'lale 

26.  570 

Oila  H..nfl 

Jo 

2.VI,  l«JO 

Ark.iii>:i.<: 

Yrl[\  illo 

do 

SZI 

130.  300 

.Miiii  r;il 

Water 

730 

121.000 

SpriniM. 

\  all  Kuren 

Sewer 

8.  SOO 
4..V10 

1.217.629 

Hoix" 

do 

210,  OWI 

BearJen 

do 

500 

46,,S30 

Califoniia: 

rittshiinr 

rivlc  center... 

5,200 

66H.142 

Vul».i  City 

Stonn  drains.. 

13.500 

1,027.4.53 

1>0 

Streets 

8.710 

1,  918,  347 

Do.   

Sewer 

7,200 

612.  265 

Do 

Water 

6.00^ 
10,000 

639.1126 

Thermallto 

Sewer 

1,038,270 

North  Sucra- 

do 

7,000 

2, 247, 000 

nieiito. 

Turlorlc 

do 

26,900 

1.  .525. 000 

Kc'llanils 

do 

8,000 

870.000 

LaytonvUle 

Water 

2,000 

93.000 

San  Oabriel 

Civic  centw... 

15,000 

1,013,121 

1961 
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Approved  adanra  under  the  program  of 
adx^nces  for  public  tporks  planning — Plans 
completeid.  active  aa  of  Mar.  31.  1961 — Con, 


Approved  od-'ffi^'-'  vn('.'~'  thr  t**- fr-d'^  r>' 
adi'ances  f<y  •y-i.^'.-.r  trrr-ks  pir.r it^.c-  Ptn-^i.^ 
completed,  active  as  of  Mar.  31,  19€1 — Con. 


completea,  actxve  as  o/  Mar.  jl,  liM>i — Uon. 


Al>l>l)<Mit 


Cillforiils— Con. 

lx>m[>oc  

I^mnm*  Ite»ch.. 

IVlauo 

Do     

Whf«tland 

Shell  bcAcfa 

l>elhl 

IniperialUeacti. 

El  Cerrlto""" 


T>i>e  of  facility 


Approve<r     Total 
advance  |e8tlm«te<l 

COM 


Do 
Do 


Water 

Stiee«« 

Se-»er 

Sitrin  dmins. 

Se«rer 

W»Uir 

do. 


Yortw  I.ind»... 

I,.ear»<lia 

Tipton 

ri>cm<-a , 

Selma 

BeUnM 

Martna 

Do _. 

olonwlo: 

Sterllm , 

Krulta    , 

Orand  Lake 

.Meeker , 

CoiinpTltrut: 

Washlnxton 

Wtfitnuitir... 


DwMsoa 

Do 

East  Haven 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

PtOTilnirtDB 

Ilmnford 

Plain  vl  He 

Middle  town... 

lletbel , 

}"lohd»: 

Mattiand 


AHamoata 
SpringL 

I>o 

Carraliclle 

llomestaad 

CnaoentClty.. 

Mulhitrrr 

SaoU  Kuca 

County. 
Onnond  Bearh. 
ItrcTuril 

CoiiTity. 
Wr.<a  I'miama 

CUv, 
Key  I'olony 

Iteacb. 
Safely  HarUv. 

Sne»l.^ 

SeUrliig 

Opa  Loeka 

ValiLsia 

]ll(h  8[irincs.. 
St,  Aiifrustine., 

Fort  Meade... 
\Ve«ahitchka. 

\  ^rnon... 

Do 

Itradford 

County. 
Cieonrta: 

Soperton 

CUyton 

County, 

Ilaftwcll 

("oiiyers 

Do 

Thunderbolt. . 

I.avonia 

Alheii.*.-.i 

()uin>ville 


Storm  drains. 

Sewer 

A'  mlntstra- 

lion  build- 

Inf!, 
Cf  rporation 

•rgrd. 
C<'tnmnnity 

liuildini;. 

Sewer 

..  .do 

.-  -do 

do 

..  .do 

Water 

8ew«r 

Water 


Sewer 

Mater 

...do 

8«wer 


S«  wer 

Mater.  . 
Bt-wrr.... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


r  M  dlstrlho- 

tlrm, 
do 


Watw 

Seww 

do 

Ciaa  dl.nri bu- 
ll on, 

do 

Water 


Sewer 

( las  dlstrlbo- 

tlon. 
Water 

Sewer , 


Water 

....do 

fewer 

....do 

....do 

...do 

(lac  distribu- 
tion. 

...do 

Water 

.'lewer 

Water 

Hospital 


Water 

Courthouse. 


Water.... 

."Sewer 

Water.... 
:*ew«r 

Water.... 
^wer. 


$47,000 

$94«.9r.8 

13.000 

180.413 

6.000 

447,740 

11.280 

»42,40n 

4.000 

179.600 

7.800 

315.000 

4.000 

4»,000 

6.900 

«6&.eoo 

6.800 

aw.  500 

5,150 

242,  .548 

S'ursinjs 
facility. 


Iilaho: 

TH«»y ^ewer 1.400  75.800 

.Nanipa ?torni  drains..  6.000  725,000 

Do Water ".2.50  775,000 

rocHlrllo falnnounds...  16. 9«)  1,220.107 

Koskia Sewer Z  120  140.«(» 

Alaiiie<la do 4.300  47S.4(10 

.Mounuia            do X250  337,000 

Home. 

'  $54,:6»  In  addliljn  to  eost  of  $624,9«)  h>r  I>aniebon 
yewpT  |irui«rt. 

>  Cist  lodudad  iii  $7D\000  under  Eust  Uaven  !ie«er 
I>rojecl. 


1,9.50 

6.950 

5.600 
4.8Kft 
2,  .500 

».(I00 
5.000 

•90.000 
4.000 
6.000 

1500 

66.000 

4.000 

5.000 

20.300 

4.600 

39.900 

17,100 

11.775 

60.023 

16.292 

87.623 

10.295 

7.100 

105.000 

25.600 

45.700 

60,285 

8,000 

2.450 

14.10 
1.800 
2.026 
2,500 

znoo 

4.000 

60.000 
14.900 

9.000 

l.-TOO 

«.7» 

no 

8.000 
40.  HI  3 
39.375 
10.420 
19.  SOO 

■VOOO 
6.67( 
1,M0 
600 
6,G30 


L.-ino 
12,900 

5.000 
3.9S0 
8.100 
6.600 
3.500 
84.000 
7,500 


128,395 
403,426 

1,071,140 
Ml.  TOO 
240.000 

1,306,000 
264.000 

9,  706, 000 
867,000 
600,300 

441,000 

10,500.0(10 

176.000 

217,8118 

307,7.53 
462.200 

1,434.198 
624.900 
•64,760 

2.796,000 
70^,0(11) 
100  Hi) 

1,718.500 
8.612,000 
1.07.000 
1.860,000 
2,994,000 

655,000 

110.000 

240.800 
264.774 
1.10,000 
710.000 

145,000 
152,958 

4.3aaono 

5.900.000 
800.000 
467,000 

ooaooo 

3X.M0 
1.  513, 340 
1.801.200 
2,130,000 

302,888 
1550,009 

500.000 

267,496 

107,885 

34.900 

164,6.'^ 


430. 863 
875,000 

643.605 

27H.930 
250,001) 
457.  374 
468. 000 
1458.000 
349,000 


Applicant 


Typeoffi»cllity 


Approved  t     Total 
advance    estimated 
•      cost 


nUnoto: 

Clintoo 

Alton 

FiUrview 

Tillon 

New  Lenox 

Jacksonville 

Albany  

Malta 

De  Solo 

Itrouvhton 

.'»wan,«<'a 

ColliiutviUe 

Bartelsn 

Hri<lKeview 

Clayton 

Coal  <ity 

Wood  Klver 

(farrett 

Mcl>ejin 

Manito -. 

Hinckley 

Abinc  ton 

OquQw  ka 

CtiamiMtiftn \ 

Belleville, ; 

Kiintoiil. 

(iodfrey  Town- 
ship, 

(ilen  C.irhoo..-' 

Arthtir 

iMvi<lore 

Hra.lford 

ll<vir<1,stown I 

Allendale 

Pcloka 

("otTeon 

^umoHiiuk 

Dallas  City 

I.ivin^ton 

Plains  ille 

Enflel.l 

Indianii:  New 

Alb.my. 
low  a: 

W  est  Burling- 
toii, 

I>o 

Do 

l>o 

lUitler  County. 

Kloyd 

M  Mi(T>ma 

Musc;iline...... 

Kansaii: 

Klanliattun 

Atchi^toe 

Ilay«ville 

IloLsiniitan 

Atifusta 

GardinClty... 


Fort  .<oott 

AhiWnc , 

Salina 

Milon , 

Kentiu-ky: 

Flat  woods 

Floyd  County. 
Owinpville . . . 
Hazard 


Sewer.. 

do. 

do- 


do , 

Water , 

Electric 
powar. 

Sewer 

do ..... 

...-do 

Wat«^ 

Sewer 

do._ 

Water 

do_ , 

Sewer 

do 


do 

Wator 

Sewer 

do 

do 


do. 

do 
Storm  druina. 

Sewer 

Water 

Sea-or 


...do 

Water 

Storm  drains. 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

Watar 

Sewer 

do 

do 


Water.... 
Sewer.... 
Hospital. 


Sewer. 


Watw^ 

do 

Sewer 

Courthouse.. 

Sewer 

do 

Bridg» 


Sewer.. 
do. 


.    do 

Water 

.Sower 

Community 
building. 

Sfwor 

do 

do 

do 


We.«t  Point  . . 
lIopkinsvlHr. 


LouWana: 
Westwep). 
llaralian.. 
Do.... 

B:l.'iil<- 

l»rovcncaI . 


Elton 

Sun.M't 

W  inivhoro 

I.atrlior 

Do 

Do 

St,  James 

ItofRluaa 

Do 

Kinder 

SterlinRton 

Junction  City, 
(^hntham..  ... 

Caddo 

Do 

Kenner.. 

St.  Joseph 

Monroe  City.. 

Marinpoiiin 

.\maudville... 
YoungsviBe... 


...do 

Courthouse... 

Sewer 

Munirlpal 

building. 

Sower 

Munioiftal 

building. 


Sewer 

do 

K«or«ation 

Sewer 

Oas  di.<tribu- 

tiOD. 

Sewer 

do 

....do 


Watec 

Sewer 

Streets 

Sewer 

Streets 

Park 

Streets 

Sewer 

....  do , 

...  do , 

Water , 

Sewer , 

....  do 

. ...  do 

AuditeriuiB  . 

Sewer 

Water. _ 

Sewer 


$1500 
25,000 
1500 
1000 
11.400 
45,000 

5.000 

1.600 

1200 

4.140 

8,900 

15.300 

1,500 

47.000 

3.300 

11.220 

6.000 

3.364 

4.160 

4.  SOO 

6,606 

3.300 

3,000 

2(X000 

24.  1K7 

28.000 

9,000 

4,890 
7.400 
8.000 
15<K1 
1500 

17or. 
17a 

1.80i> 
1.75(1 
1.80(1 
4.00(1 
1.20(1 
190(1 
414UI 


1.000 
1.440 

i.2an 

2.250 
3.85:. 
l.HOd 
1.50(1 
20.00(1 

6.000 
27.660 
23.250 
11.260 
17. 100 
20,000 

11,000 

H,."i(JO 

29,ftV) 

650 

l.\000 
7,500 
1.935 
3,400 

800 
6,825 


21.996 

17,813 

72S 

1800 

1475 

1500 

6.000 

7,500 

11.844 

18.600 

9.380 

35.000 

35.206 

1450 

6,700 

4,000 

1,470 

3.760 

7.500 

16,000 

26,362 

11134 

27,000 

3,017 

1,876 

2,420 


$790,000 

6.708.000 

117.649 

438,0011 

1 367,  437 

1.000.000 

264.450 

801.676 

100,000 

174,000 

1,060,200 

3,126,00(1 

81,000 

iQsaooo 

2391700 
907,517 

384.000 

91,097 

228.096 

336,000 

336,888 

144,630 

270.000 

4.500.000 

3.349.400 

1,635.0«IO 

1.586.5U8 

370.  (lOO 

1.  iirj.2« 

210. 000 
500.000 
176,000 
236.700 
246,87-2 
360, 8SS 
116, 2IK 
293,900 
76,000 
l)«,00il 
3,745,084 


46.736 

53.700 
104,814 
2U9,  OU.I 
320.000 
104.  6h6 
133,465 
5,081,WI0 

1,88S,S40 
400, 122 
400.000 
911000 
275.000 

1388,314 

210,214 

676.000 

1200,000 

41,000 

838,000 
506,000 
300.000 
329.  519 

ISie.'iO 
633,  (r25 


1000,000 
1, 726,  272 

91400 
460.000 

85,000 

300,000 
211.396 
405.000 
394.000 
610.000 
253.400 
775.881 

1.496,601 
130,934 
231000 
188,200 
117.000 
164,000 
600.000 

1,179.000 

3,238^420 
Sl«,820 

4,900,000 

186,000 

86,000 

176>7S0 


A  pplicant 


Type  of  faculty 


Approved!     Total 
advance   estimated 
cost 


Maine: 

Eliot 

Mars  Hill , 

PtUmouth 

Ciipc  Elirabeth 

Freeport.. 

Cortnna , 

Boothbay 
Harbor. 

K»me  bunk- 
port. 

Skowho^D 

Maryk'ml: 

Rockville 

Princess  .\nne. 

Dorchc-'ter 
Cocinty. 

BooosfKjro 

Vaion  Bridge. 
Ma-ssachusetts: 

Ware 

Do 

FaU  River 

W  ilnainpton... 

Marlborough.. 

Atllelwro 

Hudson 

l>o 

BiUerlca 

Ludlow 

Do 

Marshfleld 

Oxford- Roch- 
dale. 

Naliant 

Afrawam 

Do 

Soulhlwrouph.. 

t^wamp!icott 

I>o 

IV) - 

I>o _. 

Danvers 

Peabody 

BrookHftld 

Holdon 

I>ee _ 

Hatfield 

West  borough... 

I>o 

Do 

Whitman 

Mirtiipan: 

Alma 

Oak  Park 

Cadillac. 

Ishpeming 

Macomb 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Walker 

(irandville 

Waterford 

Minnesota: 

Island  Park 

Do , 

F.xoelslor , 

Davton 

Sprlnc  Park... 
Do 

St  Paul  Park. 

Karlstad 

Oolden  Valley. 

Braham 

Miiuie  tonka... 

Jordan.. 

New  Hope 

Rose  vl  lie 

NewiK)rt 

Mis.si.<isippi: 

Okotona 

Do 

Corinth 

Bode 

Leland 

CUrfcsdale 

Mi.-vsnuri: 

Cape  Oirar- 
dniU, 

Brunswick 

(^olumbia 

Lllboum 

Herman. 

Montana: 

Bozeman 

Libby. 


Water. 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


....do 

....do 

do 

.-..do 

....do 


do_ , 

do 

Water 

Seww 

Water 


be  wer 

da_. 

do. 

....do 

..-.do 

Storm  draine. 

Sewer 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Storm  drains. 

.-..do 

do 

Sewer 

Storm  drains. 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 

....do 

do 

....do 

...do - 

Water 

Sewer 

Storm  drains. 
Searer 


....do.... 
....do. 


Water , 

Sewer. 

Storm  drains 

dc 

do 

do_ 

Sewer 

do , 


Water- 


d« 

Sewer 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Streett 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer.. 

Storm  dialna.. 

Sewer 

Storm  drains. 

Water 

Sewer.. 


Water- 
Sewer.. 
do- 
do. 


.do. 
-do. 


....do 

do 

Civic  center—, 

Sew« ., 

do 


StreeU.. 

«io.. 

Be  wer... 


$6,000 
1900 
15.000 
11200 
3.300 
6,500 
9,950 

6^000 

7.500 

35.100 

27.280 

1000 

18.000 
20,500 

1000 
35^000 
75.700 
20,000 
40,000 
16.000 
10.000 
30.000 
15,000 
15,700 

4.000 
86.000 

3,500 

4.800 

aooo 

1800 
17,700 
6,100 

lasoo 

a  750 

6.900 

56.300 

37.500 

ILOOO 

2a  000 

19.000 
1000 
8,000 
26.900 
17.500 
3a  800 

25.  MO 

7,280 

47.900 

1000 

95.7()0 

47.000 

90,000 

71 » 

51,000 

11.000 

100,000 

&.310 
8.1'25 
^380 
800 
4.505 
1275 
7,500 
1,800 

23.000 
1,800 

13,000 
1000 
8.000 

20.000 

11500 

5.000 
6,800 
6,600 
1.800 
6.700 
10,000 

25.000 

L275 

10.000 

L7S0 

1800 


$394,575 
17H.201 

1,116,200 
228,000 
121^700 
681.500 

1.060,500 

1,650,000 

L  829,  500 

979,100 
660,000 
430,000 

2saooo 

648,069 

461000 
(') 
981400 

3,4U000 

938.655 

661972 

700,000 

<*) 

1400.000 
108.058 
233,865 

LOti^OOO 
881,500 

89.000 

5312^0 

131419 

13ia000 

399.600 

(•) 

(•) 

7iaooo 
s,i«iaoo 

7,081300 
66a  000 

lotiaoo 

516.000 

144.790 

823.516 

3.058.333 

L  836, 630 

8,701000 

ooaooo 

834.417 

1.429,700 

297,500 

11336.271 
6,764,902 
7,  Ma  801 
l«0a786 
6.010.000 
1.424.0rX) 

II 756,  &16 


508.820 
1. 168, 115 

17a  190 
88.967 

373,226 

236,  OsS 
1,774.833 

216,907 
1756,500 

105.000 
95.275 

106.500 
1.408,000 

6.  ooaooo 

L  29a  000 
196.000 

2aaooo 

686.995 

341.664 

88a  000 

L900,000 

1.798,000 

190,000 
1,206.000 

asaooo 

361600 


9.000  712.500 
5.000  I  1.4>1842 
1500  I       197,500 

«  Cost  Inrfuded  in  $462,000  under  Ware  sewor  project, 
<  CoPt  inrluae.1  In  iron,000  nii'ler  HikIsoii  m- wer  project, 
♦Cost  int.lt:  .'h.    in   ?"!(:.(««.    ;;:    (ef    .-•■,ir:,;iscott  sewer 

project, 
•Cost  included  in  $399,500  under  c».irii*<ott  storm 

drain  project. 
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Approved  advanci  under  the  program  of 
adiances  for  pu^.-.c  icurks  planning — Plans 
completed,  active  as  of  Mar.  31.  1961 — Con. 


ApfrticWDt 


MoBUoa— Con. 


Yellowstone 

County. 

Missoula 

Do 

FlatbMd 

County. 

Boulder 

Lewistown 

Do 

PhilipsbuTK 

LiTtnpiton 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Whiwfisb 

Eureka 

Townsen'l  

Twin  Bri<l(r«.. 
Columbia  Falls. 

Ea.st  Helena 

Cusu>r  County. 

Poison 

I^aurel 

Kevin -. 

Falrview 

Frombertf 

Miles  City 

Valley  County 

Superior 

Cascade 

Dawson 

County. 
Teton  County. 
Nevada:  Love- 
lock. 
New  Hampshire: 
.N'ushua 

Do 

Do 

Littleton 

Concord 

Do 

Boscawen 

Hudson 

Pet«rljo  rough.. 

Laconia 

Northumber- 
land. 

Lancaster 

New  Jersey: 
Atlantir  City.. 
Teanwk 

Township. 
Wildwood 

Do 

Lonft  Branch... 
Scotch  Plains 

Township. 
Hud<ion 

County. 
Plums  ted 

Township. 
Montclair 


Type  of  facility 


lApprovfxf      Total 
advance    estimated 
i      cost 


Grade  separa- 
tions. 
Water 

Sewer 

<lo 

Courthouse. . . 

Sewer 

Streets 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Streets 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

do 

Storm  drains.. 

Sewer 

do 

Water 

.Nursing  borne. 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

Courthouse. . . 

Sewer 

do 


Courthouse. . . 

Hospital 

Water 


Sewer 

....do 

do 

do 

do „ 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


City  yard.s., 
Kecreation 
facilities. 
Incinerator. 

<lo 

City  hall.... 
Sewer 


Boulevard. 
Sewer 


East  Bruns- 
wick. 

Little  Silver... 

Lawn.side 

Wyckoff 
Township. 

Ewinf!- 
Lawrence. 

Long  Beach 
Township. 

TotowB 

Clemen  ton 

Med  ford 
Town.'hip. 

Clifr.sl'te  Park. 

Wayne  Town- 
ship. 

Franklin 

Mount  Holly.. 

Burlington 
Township. 
New  York 

Port  Chester.. 
Do  

Southport 

Long  Beach . . . 

Web8t«'r 

Patchojtue 

Tupper  Lake.. 
Do.   


Municipal 
building. 
Sewer 


do...- 

do.... 

Park 


Sewer- 
Water. 


Sewer 

do 

do 

Library. 

Sewer... 

do 

Storm  drains. 
do 


Sewer. . 
do. 


do 

MuniciiKiI 
building. 

Water. 

Sewer 

do 

Fire  suuion. 


t25.0UU 
18,000 

S3. 362 

25.73S 
14.900 


U,  ¥»\  noo 

1,635,500 

L«2,nno 

77'i,  (rui 

1, 345,  7V2 


2.000 

i,v>.  ono 

8,000 

1, 810.  430 

4.000 

408.912 

1,500 

65.290 

2,550 

116.856 

2,500 

172.  .W8 

ZSOO 

302,910 

l.SOU 

160.  .V50 

4,500 

4.ii.nf)n 

6,623 

172. 'J93 

2,000 

105.000 

750 

127,000 

4,000 

418,000 

3,  IfH) 

290,000 

5,474 

4.'>l.430 

9,900 

4.12. 9fC 

10,000 

410.000 

2,lrtO 

79,279 

2.000 

68,000 

3,500 

129,400 

5,000 

280,000 

12,025 

1,113.100 

2,. WW 

205.000 

1,000 

63.000 

8,144 

506,  3«7 

3.519 

240. 843 

6,700 

460,000 

12,000 

1.349.000 

64,500 

(") 

21,450 

(•) 

19.000 

985,850 

15,000 

1.442,000 

00,000 

9,  452. 000 

4.240 

132.390 

10,500 

1. 530, 324 

9,000 

1. 109.  500 

43,500 

4.136.000 

5,000 

315,000 

5,000 

666.000 

17.  noo 

2.  788.  973 

12,000 

1, 35»,  000 

5,000 

500,000 

15,000 

sat,  000 

7,7.W 

510,000 

50.000 

1,979,500 

1.50,000 

10,752,000 

10,425 

600,000 

15.000 

1,311,600 

60,000 

3.400,000 

13,000 

1,580.000 

6,960 

571,000 

7,500 

5a),  000 

120,000 

2, 828,  746 

10,500 

260,468 

24.000 

705,900 

15,800 

1,188,000 

19.250 

760,000 

18.000 

248.000 

51,000 

1,929.360 

77.000 

1.946.958 

5.500 

93,560 

10,883 

213, 543 

31.385 

1.980.(100 

26,615 

•1,960,000 

5,000 

1,677.000 

50.000 

2. 147,  400 

4,500 

520,000 

2,000 

140,636 

30,000 

997,041 

3,500 

59,800 

'Cost  included  in  $1,349,000  under  .Nashua  «cwer 
project. 

» Cost  included  in  $1,349,000  under  Nashua  sewer 
project . 

•$1,950,000  in  addition  to  cost  of  $1,980,000  for  Fort 
Chester  sewer  project. 


Approved  adi'^nces  under  the  program  of 
advances  for  public  worka  planning — Plans 
completed,  active  as  of  Mar.  31.  1961 — Con. 


.\ppUcant 


.\pproved!     Total 
Type  of  facility    advance    estiniate<l 

cost 


New  York— Con. 

Beacon 

Do 

BaldwlnsvHle.. 

Hors«-hfa'l-i 

llaVfrstraw 

East  (rreen- 
bush. 

Tarrytown 

Elma.  

Clarkstown 

Caldw.'Il 

Do 

Newburgh 

O  wego     

Heuve.ton 

Uk-n  Cove  .     . . 

Stony  Point 

Phoeni.t 

Oreenburgh 

Chitt4>nago 

North  Cirolina: 

Southi»)rt 

Dobson    

.Mount  <Hlea<l.. 

Williamston 

Henderson. 

Konaoke 
Rapids. 

Belmont  

Spruoi  Pine 

Do 

Orover 

Jamestown 

Ohio: 

Sabina 

Olmsti'd  Falls. 

Weston 

/.«nia    

Kipley    

.MaKSillon 

Do 

Hubbard 

South  .\roherst 

Fairfirlcl 

Williams 
County. 

Alliance  

Zaiif^ville 

Heath 

.Mineral  Kidge 

Mahoning 
County. 

Warsaw  

Bellefontaine  . 

-M  illersiwrt 

Kuton  , 

Avon 

Sycamore 

Oregon : 

Jacksonville  ... 

Salem 

.siayton 

Fcho  

RouE)'  River. ., 

I.ake^ilIe 

.'<(>ringfiel«l  .   .. 

Eagle  Point.    . 

Marion 
County. 
Pennsylvania: 

Erie 

Do 


Do     

Do     

Do     

Wyomissing 
HllLs. 

Colelirookdale 

Township. 

Do. 

E;i,<ton 

I.eh-,inon 

Newton  Ham- 
ilton. 

Bradford 
Town.ihip. 

Kartbaus 

Do 

Foster  Town- 
ship. 

New  Castle 

rpper  Dublin 
Towii.ship. 

.Kthens-Sayro-. 

Moon  Town- 
ship. 
Do  

Carlisle 

Host  raver 
Township. 


Incinerator.. 

Sewer 

...do 

Water 

Incinerator.. 
Water 

Fire  station. 

Water 

Sewer 

...do 

Water 

Incinerator.. 

Sewer 

...do 

Streets 

Sewer 

do 

Incinerator 
.Sewer 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Streets 

Sewer 

do   

Water 

do 

Sewer 


do 

do._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Storm  drains 

Sewer 

<lo     

do   

Storm  drains 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

County  home 


Sewer 

do 

do  

do. 

do 

do 


....do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

Court  fa- 
cilities. 

^funicip-al 
auditorium. 

Land  recla- 
matk>n. 

Hariior 

do 

Water 

Sewer 


.....do.. 

.....do.. 
Wader.. 
Sewer... 
Water.. 


sewer 


Water.. 
...do. 
Sewer.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

Water.. 
Sower.. 
do. 


$13.  .V50 
39,  av) 
28,700 
1,375 
16.4.W 
59,000 

4.000 

35.000 

6.500 

.5.6flO 

*.*Jt>  I 

19.000  , 

lO.OIW  I 

7,600 

24.900 

h2.  700 

22.060 

65.  IM> 

14.348 

0.125 

3.500 

4.000 

10,021 

24.000 

13,750 

6.000 
4.000 
3.500 
1.300 
20.296 

23.000 

7.500 

13,  471 

29.000 

21,fi«3 

61.200 

10.000 

5,.V» 

8.000 

10,000 

34.000 

13,000 
3.SO0 
42,060 
33,000 
25,000 

6.798 
24.775 

7,800 

4.600 
12.600 

4,750 

l..%0 

18.000 

3,000 

1,950 

1..500 

l.HOO 

1H.000 

11.000 

4,500 


47.350 

14.000 

12,000 

15,000 

40,000 

3,750 

■   3,230 

6,980 
13.S8M 
75,000 

3,500 

27,000 

11.320 

5,000 

42,000 

15,000 
3,900 

76,000 
66,366 

18,000 
17,632 
35,0<iO 


$.123.  '250 

1.152.000 

439.000 

232.740 

f)Ki.  000 

I.3U1.092 

2H3.  doO 

3,410.1)00 

52fi.  JWt 

«>*>.  »>43 

5rt9.  .TO 

KH).  (JIIO 

1.11)6.3.10 

400.600 

l.flOO.QOU 

2. 57H.  0I») 

4.10.  7.M 

X  (M).  nno 
1,306.  154 

188,  H37 
350.(00 
275.  «I0 
366.  757 
926.  .KJO 
236,000 

7H\.nn 

4*'iI.'J>l 

aio.(aa) 
322.9.12 
777,  Ot« 

730.000 
1.052.900 

372.34<J 
4.  41 K.  (no 

467.  .172 
l.MSO.OOO 
1,101.930 

2.13.000 

697.  6ai 
3,  .100.  (KIO 

552,000 

1,273.400 
656,r4)0 

1,315.000 
845,  1H,1 

1,  ,175.  t*lO 

197.812 
548,025 
344,000 
233,480 
1.347.000 
384,  V10 

2\\.H»} 

1,  937.  MOO 

481.200 

8K73H 

197,310 

176,000 

2. 32.1, «« 

170. 000 

371. 000 


3.650.000 
788.000 

842,500 
8,8.14,000 
1,140.000 

638,965 

373,(100 

56.200 

470. 000 

2, 300. 000 

57.750 

807,000 

296,932 

"23,068 
863.000 

9,300.000 
849, 000 

3,331,213 
2,662,150 

750.000 

610,000 

2,241,000 


■•$23,068  in  addition  to  cost  of  $296,932  for  Kartbaus 
vat«r  project. 


Approved  advances  under  the  program  of 
advances  for  public  works  planning — Plans 
completed,  active  as  of  Mar.  31.  1961 — Con. 


Approved 

Total 

.\I>plll-.lllt 

Type  of  faculty 

advance 

estimated 
cost 

Pennsylvania— 

(^>n. 

Harborcreek 

Water 

$62,660 

$2,199,386 

Township. 

C;irim(  haeis.    . . 

.•^ewer 

27.400 

827,  sno 

Moiu-.ssen 

Streets 

40,000 

914,4m 

West   Krunklin. 

Sewer 

8,300 

155,000 

Bristol  Town- 

 <lo 

40,  S(JO 

a  976, 000 

ship. 

Do 

StreeU 

9,3or) 

1S.1,  3.V) 

IK) 

...do 

8,000 

137.993 

Lower  .Msjice 

Sewer 

16.079 

408,000 

Township. 

(ii'istown 

...do 

68,596 

3,036,784 

Mi'idU'stown  .. 

...do 

23,300 

49H,N(J0 

Wiishiiigton 

do 

64,000 

1,86N360 

Town.ship. 

WV>it  (irove 

...do 

21,415 

535.000 

.Milesbiirg 

Water 

10,  .VM) 

'2KU.  300 

Red  Lion 

Sewer 

81,760 

2,143,(K«i 

Pleitsant 

do 

121 600 

315,000 

Town.ship. 

.McVeytown... 

Water 

13,912 

295.000 

Sluu-on 

Sewer 

36.Q(iik 

959.227 

Tunkhannock.. 

do 

8,250 

340. 0(«) 

West  Cliester... 

Water 

16,  1.13 
19,030 

567.  119 

Topton    

Sewer 

1.22.1,(«K) 

Ambler  .  

do 

30,  857 

967,  .100 

Adamstown 

do 

11,614 

471,0110 

Rho<le  Lslandr 

North  Kings- 

Water  

00,525 

1,425,271 

town  . 

Cranston 

Sewer 

142. 100 
4,000 

2.  9,10.  OOO 

E;ist  i'rovi- 

do 

864,  100 

dence. 

Woon  socket  . . . 

Parking 

11,000 

045,000 

.'s>uth  Cirolina 

(ieorifetown     .. 

S«-wer 

32.400 

798.3.12 

Abbeville 

Water 

5.154 

615.  UU 

Do 

do 

5.797 

530.  (lai 

Hanahan 

Sewer 

^873 

750.  KM 

South  l>akoU: 

Rapi.l  City 

.\udltoriUffi... 

16,000 

1.500.  ore 

Do     

Water 

3.1.000 

3.065.807 

Tennessw: 

Portland 

Sewer 

4.000 

452.237 

Erin.  

do 

2.500 

215.  OOO 

La  Follette 

do 

8,000 

859.  MO 

.Mont<-rey 

do 

18.440 

610.  »«> 

Pikeville  

do 

1,500 

281,0.19 

.>i<)uth  Fulton.. 

do 

1,,KJ0 

497.  .K«i 

Obion  

do 

1,664 

362.  74'. 

Charlotte 

Water 

600 

13Z  .K» 

I^fayette 

Sewer 

4,000 

497.0IO 

Erwin 

do 

33,220 

56.1.  400 

Texas: 

Brownsville 

Water 

2S,flOO 

1,320,0(K) 

droves  

Storm  drains  . 
Sewer 

.1,000 
MX) 

633.n(ai 

Crowley    

120.0l«l 

Waco      

do 

11.925 

297.17.^. 

Haltoni    

Water 

3.0UU 

2.600.0iai 

Rliome  

Sewer 

HOO 

lai.  Ua) 

Port  .Nethes  ... 

StreeU 

3,000 

150.0011 

Do 

Sewer 

5,520 

568.  >.7f; 

Do 

Storm  drains  . 

2,000 

100.  (lai 

Do  . 

Water 

6.650 

47.1.  Mai 

Mineral  WelU  . 

do 

.1.000 

1.63.1.4<ai 

.Menard 

Streets 

6.900 

127,ora» 

Willa<v 

Water 

4,500 

503.440 

County. 

Frc<T  

do 

20,000 

7S0.  7>rO 

Krum 

Sewer 

800 

H.1,  (aa) 

It  ah: 

Payson 

do 

9.100 

fM.  Ka) 

Roosevelt 

do       

1,800 

196, 0(a) 

S|»anish  Fork 

Hospital 

8,700 

.IHl.txai 

liehigh 

Water 

3,  WO 

227.170 

Vermont: 

Barre      

Sewer 

5,000 

702.  •«.■«• 

E.ssex  Junction. 

do... 

I2,UJ0 

1.4.19,(aai 

Winoo.-iki    

do 

5,000 

897,  (a«i 

Do 

Water 

9,500 

SIJO,<aai 

Berlin  

Sewer 

2,675 

3fiJ,  7<ai 

St.  Johasbury  . 

do  .    

17,600 

2.094.  .-ai 

Mi-l.ll.-l.ury... 

do 

.1,  .100 

764.  !<■<! 

Mont|*Uer 

do 

13.6(W 

1.4-'4,(aai 

.Newi)ort 

do 

7,9U) 

I.ll3.(aa) 

Rutland 

do 

11.000 

1.1,11. (aa) 

Vergcnnes 

do 

4,.VK) 

29H.  1 71 

Windsor 

do 

2l,fliK) 

.1»5.  («a> 

.Mancliester 

do 

2,000 

366.400 

Do   

do 

22,  .100 

(") 

Proc-tor ... 

do 

5.000 

444.  (aa) 

Hartford 

do 

25.000 

l.JJo,  .Hal 

Waterbury 

do 

1.700 

244.  t^a) 

Randolph 

do 

2.800 

276.  (aai 

Do 

do 

1S.M8 

27».  ia«) 

Plainfield 

do 

1.700 

129,  (aai 

.Marshfleld 

do 

I.ISO 

31 ,  SUA 

CBlK>t 

do 

l.OCJO 

,13,  .K«l 

Milton   

do 

I. 350 

139,  H40 

Wells  River.... 

do 

1,-250 

203,  (aai 

Richmond      ... 

do 

1,800 

13.1,  oia) 

"  Cost  included  in  $366,400  tmder  Manchester  sewer 
project. 
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Approved  advances  under  the  program  of 
advances  for  public  works  planning — Plans 
completed,  acfit>.*  as  of  Mar.  31,  1961 — Con. 


Approved  advances  under  the  program  of  ad- 
vances for  public  works  planning — Plans 
to  be  completed  as  of  Mar.  31,  1961 — Con. 


.Vpiilifiint 


L\pprove<li     Total 
Tyiicoffitcility    aihiiiui-    estiniHtt"! 

:  '    «Nit 


Vi  rniont  -Con. 

Kyegate 

Sever 

*1.-.M0 

$1.1.1.000 

(irotoii  

...do 

1.  ■.'.■-) 

1  (18, 000 

Colcliester 

Wi.tcr 

J.  .-a«) 

:tfro.(n(i 

Cavendish 

8e\.cr    . 

J.  (aai 

306.  («) 

Northneld    .. 

.   ..do 

."..  ."aai 

illO,  7,'iO 

Burlington 

Incliieralor 

4h.(aai 

(M.,  101 

Do 

Sever 

7.  .'aai 

8K.1,  KM) 

Stowe  

....  do 

.'.  Xit 

.1)3,  jai 

Mrginia:       Falls 

Church 

Storm  'Iriins 

I.'..«|0 

36.1. 007 

\\  .ishington: 

Mount  Venion 

Wi.l.r 

:()'■.  UN) 

87.1.  ( aai 

Kdniond? 

Hai  bur  fucil- 
iliea.              1 

i'.i.:A») 

i.fkio.tNai 

Milton   

Sefttr 

3.301) 

1.077. 4(ai 

Ik'lU'Vue 

Storm  drains    ' 

9.  (no 

2,  4.14,  ,'aai 

Do    

do  . 

1 -'1.278 

V') 

Ronald 

S«'«or. 

2*1.  .MM 

4. 914.  .KM) 

Iiiblic   llllity 

II v  lr<x-l«ili ji 

100. (Nai 

»».-'4l.7l«i 

Distriit  No. 

fiMJlili.- 

1  of  Skumani.i 

Countv. 

Public  I  lilily 

<h. 

.'.'.'.(aai 

(>,.  I,4-.,(«II) 

District  No.  • 

1  ufKlickilal 

("oiuily. 

Vacolt 

V\;.l.r 

•«to 

9K.  :m2 

Ki-nton 

Lilnir.N 

II.  JW) 

7li().iKMI 

Fast  Woiiat- 
rlie<'. 
IK)      . 

S<>¥i-r 

10.  :i»i 

•J. ;«).  000 

<!•. 

10,  ,'iOO 

(U) 

role<lo 

.   <l«) 

J.  .Kg) 

liV.Kn 

Keacon  Hill       . 

do 

3.  .KM) 

300.(a.ai 

Kinncwick      .. 

City  hall 

1.1.  4.K) 

2i»».  ,vai 

Woodinville- 

WLter 

l.iJOO 

4.13,  OOO 

«  honey 

Se\i-er 

1>.  27.'. 

,130.  (aai 

(  i.wlitr. 

Bridge 

•-■ri.(aai 

471  (aai 

County. 

W.  <t  Virginia: 

nine  Well   . 

W.  t.r 

0.  .'40 

•4»;,  7.> 

I'.etlilehem   . 

Si-Mcr 

20.  475 

.17.1.  OtX) 

Klackvlile 

Wi.t.r 

1,  ri*i 

40.(Kai 

()<fana 

SCMCI 

i,.^*t 

37(i.  iZi 

<'liarl<-«lon.  -    - 

.         do 

11.  I'J) 

1.  »«■«),  (a«  I 

(iilU-rt 

W;,ler 

;«.  7(ai 

is(i,(ajo 

.>!.  Albans 

S«'^vcr 

,v  V.ts 

2\.\  ?J6 

RI\»>svillo         . 

|...    .<lo 

•i.iaai 

:«a),oiw 

\\  iscoa-^in: 

1 

Wild  Rose 

1 .lo 

t.HhO 

224,095 

Two  Rivers 

'    l|(N|>il:)l 

St.  .Kai 

1. 600. 000 

('ambridge. 

'  S<-\«1 

A.  .■S7 

164.  IHO 

W  voniiiig; 

. 

C;v<p«r 

SUeets  . 

3.1.  «n 

•i..va).  4(ai 

Sheridan....... 

W(|UW. 

4.7.10 

l.rAi.O<a) 

Do        

Semr 

Siteels  . 

2.  .100 
1.1.000 

31.1.  iKl 

Sheridan 

3.677.000 

Kaycce 

Sewer,.  . 
...,.*» 

2.940 

&.aoo 

1        61,900 

Aliiiku:  Ko<liak.. 

1       I2N50O 

1!  C<r.t  Jticlude«l  in  $2,4.14,.'«)  umlei  Bellwui'  slorin 
drain  project. 

1' Co«t  iiu-ludivl  in  vj.SJi.taai  under  Ka>l  W  cnalcho- 
xwiT  i>iiije<l. 

Approved  advance:  under  the  program  of  ad- 
I'ances  for  public  toorks  planning — Plans 
to  he  completed  as  of  Mar.  31. 1961 


.\pplicant 


;  TyiHMiff  icjliiy 


i.\ppro\ed      Total 
a<l\:tiire  {estiniHte<l 
1      cast 


I 


Alabama: 

nadsen 

Bayou  I.,a  Batre 

I^lchton 

.Irizona: 

.Scottsdale 

Sierra  Vista  .... 

Mamittoth 

.\rkan8as: 

Jas|tcr 

Dardanclle 

Bradley 

.Vshdowu 

( 'aliibmia: 

Montara 

San  Juan 
Caplstrano. 

F'olsom 

Ceres 

PInedale 

.^mador 
County. 

Keyes 

f'learlake  Oaks 

PhicerviUe 

Do 


Sewer 
..  .<lo 
»W) 

..  .do 

do. 

do 

Water 
Sewer.  - 

«lo. 

do. 

do 

do 

StreeU- 
Sewer. . 

do. 

Water. 

i'cwer. 

Water. 

do. 

Sewer.. 


.«i:c.,  oiai 

li.336 
3.000 

31,250 
14,733 
12. 100 

1,900 
3,800 
2,875 
2.600 

aO.000 
7.100 

10.000 

10,000 

3,500 

4.800 

2,100 
10,500 

8,800 
11.200 


Approved  advances  under  the  program  of  ad- 
vances for  public  works  planning — Plans 
to  be  completed  as  of  Mar.  31.  1961 — Con. 


.\|i|>li(-ilil 


Type  of  facility 


Total 
a'dvance  'cstimat«'<l 
cost 


Ai:y;iroved| 


$4.  .Ka),  (Wa) 
77.1. 000 
30().0iai 

677,  7.K» 
226,821 
24.\00(l 

U9,2in 

251,000 

1.900.5(gl 

14^1,000 

600.000 

309.  ."nw 

450.000 
332,  OIU 
4.10,000 
605.200 

190,000 
300.0(Kl 
362,700 
444.200 


Colorado: 

West  minister-.. 

.\uror.i 

Eriplewood 

(iunnison 

Diiraiigo 

I-;ifavetl« 

Do     

Coiii»rcti<nil: 

ILinidi'ii 

(irolon 

Wfkxiliridgr 
Florida: 

."^afrtv   Harlx'r 

\\'ii)lir  Hav<-n 

.lacksoiiN  Jll<- 
Uracil 

Lat^i-  .V|K>pka 

Springtlehl 

.NlelbolirtM' 
( iforeii: 

(>aiiie>v  ille 

Cl.irk>\illi 
llliiioi>: 

( ilen  C'li  Ihiii 

Tiiyktrsx  illt 

Alton 

\    llUM'Ver 

IKi 

.\viin 

,\rgenl:i 

K.i!-t  .Vlto'i 

Corll  .ii'l 

(ialva 

I.aki'iiH»'i 

l.akfui>i-i 

A>  • 
Iowa 

FaMiiiif.loti 

Clinton 
Kaii.sjH.-: 

I^xii'^biirv 

P.,rk  City 

Liiwnini' 

l.ilMl>b<)l1. 

.<al)«-lh;i 

PanidiM'      

(':ir>M^>i)(lalr 

Buidt'li  

I/Oiralll''  -    . 

1.4'biinoii 
Ki'MliK  ky 

Coibiii 

\V(-it  Poi'il     . 

Ilcwliiiu  (tni-i). 

Murmy 

Prcstotiburv 

Paiiitsvillc 

.Montiivllo 
Louisiana 

AbUvill.' 

Morguiifci   .    . . 
.M:iille: 

Rockland    .  ... 
("arilx.u 
<)|.|  Oreliar.i 

Ueuli. 

(iurhani  

Marvlanil: 
lUMkvillc  .      . 

.\nnapolis 

0.\for<l 

.M  a.>>-stict)usetts: 
S»ani|»scotl  . 
South  llmllev 

IK)     

Do     

Beverly     

Do    

Millbury 

Lee      .    

Salem     

Shrcwsbtiry     . 
West\voo<l    -   . 
Tiwksburv  ... 
.MilfoKl 
Six-nt-er 

Do     .     . 
\\  inchendoii    . 

Stougliton 

Taunton..     .. 

Fifchburg 

Yarmouth 

Mirliigan: 

Oakland 

Paris  


Water  . 

do 

Storm  draitis 
Streets 
Water 
do 
.S'wer. 

.<!<. 
Water 
S-wer 

Mater 

.•^toriii  ilraiio 

Miiiii<'i|ial 
Building. 

tias  distribu- 
tion. 

Sewer 

.■lo 

liospllal 
\N  ater 

.*-"i>»cr 

do 

do 

Water 

Sew  er 

•  1<. 

.do 

.do 


•  t.. 
"> 

,S-»er. 
Uridg. 

.•><'Wer 
..   .  do 
Slomi  dn. 

do 
Sewei 
Water.... 
i>iewer 

do 
.       do 

do 


do 

do.    

do- 

do..     ... 

do 

do.    

Harbor  facili- 

tie*. 
.s«'wer 


»-':».  000 

106.  .100 

20, 0(ai 

14.  (aai 

:i.  .Kn 

•J.  326 

i.r.'i 

I  ».1,  S.K) 

I7.(aai 
III.  (aai 

u.wto 
:ti.  000 
n,  Mai 

47. 45U 

,1.000 


do. 
do., 
do. . 

-do.. 


Storm  drains. 

do 

Sewer 


IncinonUor 

Storm  (Iniiiis  . 

do 

do 

Water 

Incinerator — 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I'olice  station. 

Sewer 

Storm  drains.. 

do. 

Library 

Sewer 

Water 

.Sfwer 

do 

do 


r.'.  47J.(aai 

Xi.  owi,  (Ha) 

■.',:»!.  (ax) 

KM.taa) 

.17.1.  Ota) 

3S7.  H2'l 
170,4,K) 

:t.  W.i,(aai 
4»v<.0(ai 
:<7ii.  (aai 

•J.  IHO.  »*) 

:t»r..  7i«i 

•-'.  62.1,(«K) 


14.  ,Kai     I 

17.(MKi      1 

i..Kai 

ijo.ota)     .'; 
.1.  (aai 


««', 


'i^ai 

vaai 

■J.  Mat 

■J.  .Kai 

I .  .KKI 

y.  .Ka) 
•-'  212 
(..  7.K) 

1 .  caa.) 

2.  too 


•J.  .Kai 
.■«),  (Ka) 

10.  <aai 
2.  (am 

Id.  (an 
I.-225" 
4.  uai 

.17.1 
I.  l.KI 
I .  OK) 

•Kai 

0)N) 


;c'  ran 

11.000 
13.1,000 
28.000 
24.173 
37.  247 
2..100 

ir,.f*7 

3.220 

7.00t) 
I8.3(n 
20.  200 

4.500 

47.400 
:<9,000 
14,750 

18.000 

7.200 

9.800 

4,100 

31.0(ai 

39.500 

42,  IK)0 

11.000 

6,1.000 

7.1.000 

36,000 

ao,.K)o 

5,400 

8.300 

7,000 

4.300 

-28.600 

1,1,000 

7,036 

15,000 

399,600 
29,325 


GOO. 000 
4.KI,  Ota) 

1 .  467.  ,KKI 
2-2.1,  laai 

.1.  (KNI.  (no 
-jta).  (aai 

.Vi.  la  a  I 

102.  4<«l 

2(a).  (aa) 
•rj.  (aai 

30.'..  440 
97.  3rj 

:fj.i.(aai 

•jtai,  i;ki 

i<M.  a.Ki 

ico.otai 

i<n.  (M) 

.".  iMi,  (aai 

173,(0) 

97.  7.K) 

90.1. 000 

4.1. 1-2.-; 

•221.  Kai 

9.075 

1-26,165 

120.  Tia) 

V>.  i^.ai 

1-2.1,8(10 
l.aiO.  .KN) 

(»( 
4. 34<i.  (aa) 

770.  (¥a) 

783.  (aai 
1.21 2.  (an 

509. 0(X) 

i.iift.wn 

183.  OU) 

1 .  365. 000 

1.. 107. 000 

321.700 

700,000 

1.006,000 

3,154,000 

410,000 


400.000 

.114.000 

7-21.600 

313, 100 

»i.17, 000 

(•.7(i.  NW) 

(Ml.0(ai 

29.1,000 

.1.633,(Kn 

1,808.1,10 

3.194,000 

•2, 510.  otai 

104,  200 

56,1.000 

495.000 

142,000 

390,  Gtn 

1,036,000 

389,665 

1,750,000 


.\pl>li(-aiit 


Michigan    Con. 

Norton.     .    

l'lainftel<l  .. 

Minnesot:i: 

Plymouth 

.\niiandale 

Mis«i.s.sippi: 

■^  :i7.<x)  City 

I»ng  B<'acli 

Purvi/! 

Tii|»elo     

Do     

Petal 

Missouri:  Pilot 

Knoll. 
.Montana: 

Hutle 

Cut  B.ink   .      . 

Toole  Coimty 

Saco  

.New  Hampshire: 

Hanover 

Clare  mom 

Lincoln 

Newport 

KoeiM'- 

Colel>nK)k 
Nr«  Jers<\  . 

Ku.^l  Bruif^- 
» ick 

Tolowa        .    . . 

RoxUiry 

ButhT 

Lincoln  Park.. 
Do     . 

'I'l-nafly       .   . . 

F."li.s<»ii 

Kiiplishtown. 

PuHsjtaway 

TowiLship. 
I'iiieHill. 

Di-iiville 

Walchuiig 

.Madison 

'lownsliip. 
Phillipsburp  . 

Bernarils 
Towniship. 

Paramus 

I'arsippany 
TowiLship. 

Oi-ean  City... 

South  Bruns- 
wick Tow-n- 
ship. 

New  Piovi- 
ilcnce. 

North  Bruns- 
wick Town- 
ship. 
Now  York: 

Croton-on- 
Huibon. 

( )ranpetow  n  . . 

Erie  County. . 
Do... 

Rockland 
County. 

Cauastata 

Bra.sher 

Athens. 

Cliftuniont.  ... 

Pouglikecpsie. 
Do     

Fulton 

Hamilton 

Wheal  field.    . 

(iranil  Island. 

West  Haver- 
straw. 

ShorlHirnc 

sio<-kl)olm 

Painte<l  Post.. 

(iuildcrland... 

Krwiii 

Jatncslowii  ... 


10,503.000 
2,090,000 

'  Co.st  of  $600,000  listed  under  Safety  Hi)rl>or  water 
project  for  w  hich  plans  have  been  completed. 

>  Cost  of  $5,708,000  listed  under  .\lton  sctvcr  project 
for  which  plans  have  tieen  ooiui>lete<l. 

'Cost  of  $182,660  listed  under  West  Point  se«er 
project  for  w  hich  plan.«  h.ive  been  completcl. 


;.\TOiroved      Total 
Ty|)c  of  facility  '  !»d\-anci-    estimated 

i I      «"• 


Sewer 
Water 

Sewer .. 

;.-..do 

do 

.     .do       

do       . 

do       . 

Watc. 
.do 

.do 

Si'wcr 

!  Streets. 

I  Water 

S<'wcr 

.<lo 
.<io 

.lo.     . 

do 

Storm  drains 
Sewer 


r2l.(Kai    i|.70)V0(n 

i9.oin  i  i,(-k«).ooo 


do       . 

...do.     - 

Water 

do 

Si'wer 

Water 

Municipal 
huililing. 

Scwcr 

Watw 

Sewer 

W  attT. 

Sewer 

do 

do 

Muuiciital 
build  tug. 
Sewer 

do 

..do       . 

..do.     .. 
do 


Storm  drains. 
Waler 


Colonic      

Niskayuna 

North  Carolina: 

Hendersonville. 

fiarner 

Hot  Springs 

Marshall   

OIUo: 

East  Liverpool. 

Lorain  County. 


.do 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Water 

do 

Sewer... 

do 

do 

Storm  drains 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

WtttCT 

do 

Sewer 

Administra- 
tion build- 
ing. 

Sewer 

.     .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Higliway 

Sewer 


.17,000 

l,N*».(nn 

4,  .Kn 

300.000 

-.*2.  ,Kn 

l.t,ui.(aa) 

6.o(ai 

l.i.W.tan 

2,700 

i-io,  wa) 

12.000 

i.4<.ai,(aai 

6.180 

96.1.  (no 

6,000 

i.3:<7.0(n 

.126 


KI.GIO 


14.1.000  I  3.  0.1.1.  «NN) 

1-2.  .170  '       207.729 

.1.400  <       149.7(a) 

1,000 ;      o-j.ooo 


29.400 


70t-).  otn 


17.  (an  I  1,013,  .Kai 
11, wn  I  i.()O0.(nn 
10, otn  ;  i.o-jo.«ai 
11,000  I  .I00.0(ai 
3.000  i      260.0(U 


6.1. 000 


(•) 


3.1.  Ota ) 

(») 

.M.GOO 

i.:M.i.(an 

4i.6in 

Ml.  000 

1.1.t)t)0 

i.2H-2.(an 

.1,  (M)0 

197.  (aai 

61,. KX) 

1. 144.  •2(a) 

3.1.  Otn      2.  3.K).  000 
11.745  I       31.\0(a) 

.11.  Otn  I  i.-2i6.(no 

16.495  i  1,  4-2.1,  Otai 
.17,200  l,47:t.(Kai 
KX\.  000 
2,  ()7«.  '.i-Ki 


34.100 
91.000 

17,425 

42.000 


431,  300 
1,  sot),  000 


90,000  I  :f,(rio.(aK) 
129,675  :t,  i(a),tan 


38,5.10 
79,840 


33.000 

6;».ooo 

6.000 

91.025 
28,000 
31.000 
70.000 

40. 735 
23. 075 
1-2.200 
5,800 
15,600 
17,800 
.16,  (a)(> 
10.  .100 
10,80t) 
10,000 
34,000 

.t.OOO 
Ifi.OOO 
30,000 
,10,000 

1 5. 8(n 

30.000 


2-2.000 
53, «« 

25.000 
3,250 
2.000 
2,000 


l.ai0.230 
2.  .'•iM.  (wai 


1,000.000 
1.460.900 

1 19.  Otn 

1, 436,  S06 

2,  510, 000 

2.8.K).000 

12.000.000 


723. 0(n 

:j,i.i,oo() 

230. 6,K) 
117,  SHI 
.1(i.1. 00(1 
227,  Ota  I 
.KH),  taai 

196.  l,Ki 
(->18,  .KH) 
006. 000 
7.K),  (KM) 


486.  000 

-j;io.  tno 

43.1.000 
2, 870, 00(1 

83i),  .Kn 
2,  H63,  ,100 


2.  -227.  :<80 
I.640,H.Ki 

I.ISO.  096 
70-2,  2.K) 
100, 0(H) 
160,  (no 


104,640  !  2. 91,1.  (no 
30,  («0  I  4.070,9.17 


*  Cost  of  $3,400,000  listed  under  East  Brunswick 
sewer  pioject  for  which  plaiLs  have  liecn  tt  inpleied. 

»  Cost  of  $70J,9(«  li.sied  under  Totowci  si'vvor  i«rojcct 
for  which  plans  have  been  completed. 


J 


H 


•I 


10176 


COXGREx^IONAL  RICORO--  HOUSE 


Jvne  15 


Aoprr.red  sd!aiJ^'\i  under  the  prog^wn  o<  ad- 
vanrf--  for  pubr.'^  uroriks  planning — Plana 
to  be  completed  as  0/  3iar.  31,  1^61 — Ck)n. 


iApprove<ll     Total 
Type<WbM.-Uity  1  iMivtuice  |MUxaau-4l 
I      cost 


Ohio— Con. 

Nsvarrr 

Kelleys  LsUnd 

Stark  County. 
Orefon: 

S«ieiil 

TUlaniook 


Brookings 

On-Bon  rity 

New(x>rt   

I'lnnsylTania: 

Erif 

Mc'Keesport... 

York 

Vpper  injhlin 
Township. 

CuTnni  Town- 
ship. 

Pe-nn-lfl 

KoBtniViT 
Township. 

Bristol  Town- 
ship. 
Do 


SeWtT 

Wat.T 

f'cwcr.. 

do 

Hydroelectric 
facilities. 

Water 

<lo 

Sewer 


SS.S-V)  $145.  OM 
12.niO  204.aM 
43,300      1.134.0n 

l.'W.OOO  !  4.«2>.4M 

138.UU0  :i2.o«».asu 


Streets 

Ki>ilro»<l 
crossing. 

S«-wer 

do 


Jo  

do 

>\o. 

Streets 


25,.'iOO 
3.5U) 

29.000 
IJD.OOO 

39,400 


752.  OSO 
«i74.0ljn 
U4.U00 

«.  110.000 
8. 0011,  uou 

1,052,UUO 


49,8M     I.400.tl»4 


Bf  Ho  Vernon-.. 

Geistown 

Bath 

OUissport 

Butler 

DraToebiirt; 

Ebensburf 

Allport 

WhitpiiiM 
Township. 

Douflus  Town- 
ship. 

Cophiy 

Lower  (iwyn- 
etkl  Town- 
ship. 

Fayette  City... 

Cranberry 
To»  iLship. 

Salisbury 
Tnwitship. 

Glenwillnrd 

Watirfi.r.l 

AlK-ntown , 

Lower  .-kinth- 
haniptun. 

Bern  Towrv- 
sbip. 

Emjioiium 

l>uncunnon 

Stonycreek 
Township. 

Latrobc 

Lib«'rty 

Dauphin 

Patton. 

Terrellill 

Naiity  (llo 

HayBtead 

Vpfftt  ^utb- 
•mpton. 

Jacobus. 

Rhrwlo  Islawl: 

Middlttown... 

Portsmouth 

South  Carolina: 

Ninety  Six 

Travelers  Ktist 

Do 

Tennessee: 

Kutberrord. 
TecLs; 

LakeDalUa... 

Jackson    

Commerce 

Do 

rtah: 

Moab 

Lay  ton 

Vermont : 

Poultncy 

Harre      

Kssex  Junci  ion 

Bellows  Falls.  . 

Bradford 


.MtiniripQl 
I       buililiiii?. 

I   Sewer 

' do 

I do 

1 do 

.10. 


I do 

I   Water 

! do  

I  Sewer 


.do 
.do 


a0.03S 

3I,«JtU 

6.8ao 

22,500 

so.  000 
(«.  S'<2 

rri-'ioo 

fi6.72U 
19,  HIM 
•A  931 
.S.UUO 
16,300 

25,480 

42.000 
l»i,  t*d  i 


...do.. 
do.. 

Water.. 


Sewer 

do.... 

City  haU. 
Sewer 

Water.... 


Sewer 

do... 

«fc»_. 

do... 


do 

I do 

' do 

' do 

1 do 

do 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

«lo— .. 

do 

Sewer 

....do 


Water 

i do 

...do 

Sewer 


Water 

Storm  draiiM 


Water. 
Sewer. . 

do 

.10 

do- 


K.,000 
2t,  (NN) 
20, 186 

J8.0Qe 
25,300 
11.200 
19.  ^.W 
27,  4.T4) 
1^,  497 
24.  IKX) 
114,000 

5,300 

90.000 
70,000 

5.100 
4.200 

7.  am 

1,  JOO 


1.000 

54.100 

2,H73 

3,»U0 

5.916 
7.  154 

12.2«0 
30,  .'wtS 
3:1,  (**) 
2f».880 
2,500 


ATOrm:fiil  adyanrr^  urulfir  the  prdpram  of  ad- 
v-a'irf  r     uub:        u'.'-fcs    pid-i-  mg — Plant 

iyj  be  curnp^ti'  d  OJ  of  iiur.  SI.  1j61 — Con. 


.VppUcant 


I  .\pproye<li     Total 

[  Type  o(  tacility  I  a«lvanee  _esiixnaU'<l 

cost 


7ll.iH)0 
114.100 

4.10.  un 

»4o.<U) 

»30.i.  4;M 

h7H.««l 

<M).  MH) 

2,333.4««J 

oJfi,440 

em.  1100 

7)v  HH) 

515,  WU 

Hb7.«00 

HNn.tmo 

530,000 


Vermont  -  Con. 

Winooeki 

Berhn 

.''t.  Johnslmry. 

Miildlelmry 

Brighton   

Woodstock 

Rutland    

Proctor    

South  ilurline- 
ton. 

Do     

Do     

Vircinia:   .Vu- 

eiista  County. 
Washington: 

.Normandy 
Park. 

Kveretr 
-Mount  Vernon 

L;ikeha\en  

t><li«sa       

(Joldendale  ... 

Miikilteo 

Oh  mpia. . . 
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COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnipht  tomorrow  night  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  1159,  with 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objf^^'i-^:-; 


HON.    EDWARD   P.    BOLAND 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr   Speaker,  on 
yesterday  I  made  remarks  in  connectioa 
with  the  horwrary  degree  received  by 


the  distiiiguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  BoLANDl.  I  a.^  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  5  legi.slative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  this  great  event. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHERS  DAY 


Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day, the  fathers  of  America  will  again 
be  honored  by  their  families,  for  it  is 
their  day.  Father's  Day.  1961.  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  Father's 
Day.  Not  just  becau'-e  I  have  5  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  and  now  10  grandchil- 
dren Rather,  it  is  becau.se  Father's  Day 
was  founded  51  years  aRo.  by  the  Spo- 
kane, Wash  ,  Ministerial  Association,  in 
the  Fifth  Concrcssional  District  of 
Wa.shington  Slate,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

The  suggestion  came  from  one  of  my 
moot  loved  and  distinguished  constit- 
uents, a  woman  admired  and  respected 
throughout  America  and  abroad  for  her 
many  activities  designed  to  make  our 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd.  Mrs.  Dodd  pre- 
sented her  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  in  June  1910,  to  the  ministerial 
alliance.  I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
record  the  wording  of  this  petition 
which  established  the  day  which  we 
know  a.s  Father's  Day: 

Tlie  beautiful  custom  of  Mother's  Day  sug- 
gests the  question.  "Why  not  a  Pslher's 
Day?"  This  question  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  celebration  In  our  Sunday  Schools  of 
Children's  Day.  A  Father's  Day  would  call 
attention  to  such  constructive  teachings 
from  the  pulpU  as  would  naturally  point 
out:  The  father's  place  in  the  home;  Uie 
training  of  children:  the  safeguarding  of  the 
ntarriage  tie;  and  the  protection  of  vroman- 
hood  and  childhood. 

The  meaning  of  this,  whether  In  the  light 
of  religion  or  of  patriotism,  is  so  apparent 
as  to  need  no  argument  In  behalf  of  such 
a  day.  Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  you 
to  set  apart  the  third  Sunday  of  June  to  be 
known  as  Father's  Day  and  suggest  the  use 
of  the  rose  as  a  suitable  flower. 

Although  this  day  has  gained  nation- 
wide observance  as  a  means  of  paying 
tribute  to  all  fathers.  It  has  never  been 
given  the  official  recognition  of  Congress 
which  was  granted  to  Mothers  Day  47 
years  ago.  Today  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  bestow  upon  Father's 
Day  this  official  recognition.  It  would 
give  legislative  status  to  the  observance 
of  Father's  Day  in  the  same  manner  Uiat 
the  Congress  granted  such  status  to 
Mother's  Day  through  a  similar  resolu- 
tion, pa.ssed  May  8.  1914 — title  36,  United 
Slates  Code,  sections  141-142. 

My  resolution  does  not  seek  to  declare 
a  new  holiday,  nor  does  it  extend  any 
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holiday  privileges  to  Government  or 
other  employees.  It  simply  designates 
the  third  Sunday  of  June,  each  year,  as 
Father's  Day.  and  directs  the  President 
to  proclaim  this  day  as  Father's  Day  and 
provide  for  its  observance  by  public  dis- 
play of  flags  and  other  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

I  have  introduced  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  this  purpKjse  in  previous  sessions, 
but  no  action  has  ever  been  taken  on 
them.  The  reasons  given  for  this  in- 
action can  be  summed  up  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  on  this  subject  dated  1957. 
which  I  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

The  committee  ha.s  pending  before  it  this 
year,  and  every  year,  a  large  number  of  holi- 
day and  special  day  bills,  each  of  which 
doubtless  has  merit.  We  have  In  this  ses- 
sion bills  ranging  from  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
and  Senior  Citizens  Day,  to  Friendship  Day 
and  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day.  Each  bill 
has  the  backing  of  some  organization,  or 
organizations,  who  are  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  one  particular  bill 

I  call  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
committee  is  confronted  with  an  ex- 
tremely crowded  hearing  schedule,  and 
I  can  also  understand  how  the  vast 
numt)er  of  such  propo.sals  make  it  all 
but  impo.ssible  for  the  committee  to  act 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  them.  And, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter, each  of  these  proposals  has  the 
backing  of  some  organization.  Never- 
theless, my  resolution  undoubtedly  has 
the  universal  backing  of  all  fathers, 
prospective  fathers  and  their  families. 
In  addition  none  of  the  other  days  men- 
tioned by  the  committee  have  universal 
recognition  as  does  Father's  Day,  nor 
have  they  been  observed  for  51  years 
without  official  recognition. 

Thus.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 
In  our  present  age  of  complex  scientific 
activities,  such  as  .sending  a  man.  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  a  father,  into  outer 
space.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take 
time  to  grant  simple  official  recognition 
to  our  American  fathers,  individually 
and  collectively,  who  are  neces.sarily  the 
paternal  guardians  of  our  Nation's 
future. 


TEXTILE  JOBS  ARE  IMPORTANT 
JOBS  THAT  AMERICA  MUST  BE 
CONCERNED  WITH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hemphill  1.  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  talk  again  about  the  prob- 
lems that  are  plaguing  the  textile  peo- 
ple and  the  textile  industry  of  this  Na- 
tion. And,  if  I  were  to  give  some  sort 
of  a  title,  I  believe  that  title  would  be 
"Textile  Jobs  Are  Important  Jobs  That 
America  Must   Be  Concerned  With." 

Not  lon^  a:-u  m  The  Statf  Columbia, 
S.C,  Wednesday,  June  14,  U*6:    on  page 


14-B,  I  came  across  an  article  that  the 
very  fine  textile  institute  which  is  known 
as  Clemson  College,  which  is  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  college,  had  come  out 
with  a  statement  by  its  president  that 
the  particular  institution  was  now  seek- 
ing the  finest  youths  of  this  Nation  and 
in  our  great  State  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  purpose  of  training  them  in  textiles 
In  the  future. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Seeks    Finest    Younys — Clemson    Unveils 
Mastfr  Textile  Education  Plan 

Clemson.— A  master  plan  for  textile  edu- 
cation at  Clemson  College  to  attract  a  larger 
cross  section  of  "our  finest  youth  "  was  an- 
nounced here  by  President  Robert  C  Ed- 
wards 

He  said  the  plan  Is  designed  to  teach  stu- 
dents "to  communicate  the  basic  freedom 
which  Is  our  heritage  and  to  enter  the  tex- 
tile industry  with  the  goal  of  maintaining 
it.  Improving  it.  and  finally,  managing  it." 

Dr  Edwards  cited  the  following  "plans  and 
progress  we  expect  to  Implement  at  Clemson  : 

"We  vLsualize  our  textile  chemistry  cur- 
riculum becoming  much  more  closely  allied 
to  our  basic  chemistry  program.  One  cannot 
be  a  good  textile  chemist  until  he  has  first 
mastered  basic  chemistry,  including  the 
newer  science  of  physical  chemistry.  We 
have  a  strong  graduate  program  at  the  doc- 
toral level  which  makes  this  move  not  only 
possible  but  very  practical, 

"A  shift  In  emphasis  that  will  consolidate 
our  curriculum  In  Industrial  Management, 
now  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with 
the  present  Textile  School.  This  will  result 
essentially  in  a  new  school,  perhaps  the 
School  of  Industrial  Management  and  Textile 
Technology. 

"An  acceleration  of  basic  research  in  this 
newly  created  school,  research  on  an  even 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  basis  than 
we  now  have. 

■  More  graduate  level  education  In  both  the 
managerial  and  scientific  phases  of  this  new- 
program. 

More  service  to  Industry,  In  the  form  of 
short  courses  and  executive  development 
programs." 

"The  textile  research  department  was  cited 
as  a  vital  element  In  the  continuing  progress 
of  textile  education  here.  We  see  nothing 
bvit  a  bright  future  for  the  department.  "  the 
president  said,  "and  still  more  accelerated 
growth  In  the  years  immediately  ahead.  Our 
cooperative  programs  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  are 
working    otit    quite    satisfactorily. 

"While  we  conduct  research  in  the  name  of 
the  textile  research  department,  the  total 
resources  of  the  college,  both  physical  and 
manpower,  are  available  for  and  are  used  in 
organized  team  approaches  to  complex  prob- 
lems. 

"Noncredlt  short  courses  offered  during  the 
summer  months  have  become  increasingly 
Important  to  textile  industry  personnel  de- 
siring an  opiKirt'jnity  for  highly  concentrated 
study  in  basic  subjects  related  to  textile 
manufacturing  prciblems.  We  have  been 
gratified  by  attendance  and  results  in  this 
area  of  service. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  students  we  are 
seeking  actively  to  correct  the  mistaken  im- 
age of  the  textile  industry  in  the  minds  of 
South  Carolinians. 

"Our  former  curricula  In  textile  engineer- 
ing and  textile  manufacturing  have  been  re- 
vised, up-dated,  strengthened,  and  renamed. 

"Tlie  previously  offered  curriculum  in  tex- 
tile engineering  has  been  revised  and  re- 
designed as  textile  science.  In  this  change 
the  applied  engineering  courses  have  been 
replaced  with  additional  work  in  the  basic 
sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. These  courses  now  represent  about  40 
percent   of    the    curriculum. 


Textile  technological  courses  have  been 
streamlined  and  strengthened  and  consoli- 
dated to  allow  time  for  more  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  English  re- 
quirements now  parallel  those  of  other  cur- 
rlculums  offered   through   the  cnllege 

"The  textile  manufacturing  curriculum 
was  similarly  revised  and  redesignated  as 
"textile  management." '" 

I  wonder  if  these  youths  are  going  to 
have  the  job.s  we  hope  for  them.  I  want 
them  to  be  able  to  apply  their  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
supposedly  concerned  with  jobs,  in  a 
time  when  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  this  Nation  and  who  are  determining 
policies  are  stating  to  the  Nation  that 
we  are  concerned  with  unemployment, 
we  are  concerned  with  production,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  gross  national 
product,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  this  Nation  economically,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  their  ability  to  earn  and  pro- 
duce, it  is  high  time  that  the  people  in 
the  textile  industry  receive  the  recogni- 
tion that  they  have  not  received  in  the 
past.  It  is  pure  hypocrisy  to  say  that 
we  are  concerned  with  these  things  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  not  give 
the  textile  people  the  relief  they  need. 

Ml .  Speaker,  we  find  that  as  of  June 
1,  1961.  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  from  their  Wash- 
ington office,  sent  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  textile  areas  a  very 
significant  letter.  That  particular  letter 
relates  to  textile  mill  employment  and 
production  in  the  United  States  to  1961. 
I  would  like  to  read  just  the  first  para- 
graph of  that  letter  and  have  the  rest  of 
it  included  m  the  Record. 

That  letter,  in  full,  is  as  follows: 

Employment  conditions  did  not  improve 
in  April  over  March.  But  there  has.  in  fact, 
been  a  hardly  noticeable  advance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Employment  in  the 
textile  mill  products  industry  in  January 
was  808.000,  which  remained  at  this  level 
through  March  and  rose  In  April  to  811,900 
The  average  weekly  hours  have  improved 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  they 
were  38  hours.  They  are  now  38.7.  which 
contrasts  with  the  38.9  hours  in  March  1961, 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  textile 
workers  in  January  and  February  was  8  6 
percent  and  rose  in  March  to  9.  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  formerly  associated  with 
the  industry  numbered  75,600  in  January, 
increased  to  85,500  in  February  and  to  88,000 
in  March.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in 
April.     Exact  figures  will  be  available  shortly. 

Production  has  been  Increasing  slightly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  though  the 
level  is  still  below  that  of  last  year.  Tlie  low 
point  was  in  December  1960  when  the  season- 
ally adjusted  index  was  97.7,  It  had  risen 
to  98.4  in  January,  to  101.5  In  February,  to 
103.9  in  March,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  reached 
to  104  7  in  April,  making  the  total  pickup  7 
percent  since  December. 

Sales  for  the  textile  mill  products  industry 
have  recovered  from  the  low  point  in  Decem- 
ber 1960,  but  in  Murch  had  not  recovered 
beyond  the  November  1960  level.  Inven- 
tories for  the  entire  industry  continued  to 
rise  through  March  1961.  However,  in  the 
cotton  goods  indvistry.  there  appears  to  be 
the  beginnings  of  a  cut  in  Inventories.  In 
contrast,  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  March  for 
synthetic  silk  and  woolen  apparel  Inven- 
tories. 

It  would  appear  that  in  March  the  ratio  of 
unfilled  orders  to  Inventories  was  1.53,  which 
represents  a  slight  decline  from  the  previous 
high  level. 
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The  print  cloth  and  combed  fabric  mills 
have  In  .i  number  of  instances  cut  their  days 
of  operation  from  6  to  5  or  from  5  to  4  days. 
Such  curtailment  has  already  been  effected 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  cotton  goods. 

No  serious  Improvenient  In  cotton  goods 
prices  has  occurred;  rather  there  has  been  a 
slight  advance  In  cotton  yarn.  In  the  woolen 
and  worsted  branch,  prices  have  risen  by  5 
to  10  cents  per  yard. 

IMPORTS 

Cotton  and  woolen  textile  imports  have 
generally  been  lower  In  the  first  2  months  of 
this  year  than  they  were  in  1960.  Rayon 
fabric  imports  have  risen  but  they  are  small 
in  volume 

January-February  1961:  Countable  cotton 
cloth.  46  million  yards;  cotton  yao-n.  1.7  mll- 
l.on  pounds:  synthetic  woven  fabrics,  l.l 
million  pounds;  woolen  fabrics,  4.2  million 
jKiunds. 

January  February  1960:  Countable  cotton 
cloth,  30  million  yards:  cotton  yarn,  2  1  mil- 
lion pounds:  synthetic  woolen  fabrics.  07 
million  pounds;  woolen  fabrics.  10  7  million 
pounds. 

PKOFTTS 

Preliminary  data  on  profits  Indicate  that 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  textile  earnings  for 
the  fourth  quarter. 

I  now  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  through  this 
Record  .some  very  significant  remarks 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
formerly  a  distinguished  and  progressive 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina,  now  one  of  the  hope.s  we  have 
for  the  textile  indu.stry.  In  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  U.S.  News  ii  World 
Report  of  April  24,  1961.  beginning  in 
the  second  column  on  page  65.  a  col- 
loquy was  had  between  the  interviewer 
and  Secretary  Hodges  as  to  import 
quotas.     I  quote  from  that  interview. 

Question  by  the  Interviewer:  "How  about 
quotas  to  limit  imports?" 

Answer:  "The  most  successful  situation 
that  has  developed  on  imports  that  have 
threatened  this  country,  the  most  salutary 
tiling  has  been  done  by  Japan  with  Its  vol- 
untary quota  for  5  years  on  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States." 

Question:  "The  textile  Industry  says  that 
has  not  worked  because  other  countries  have 
taken  advantage  of  It  to  send  more  of  their 
goods." 

Answer:  "What  they  mean  is  that  a  volun- 
tary qiiota  by  Japan  does  not  work  for  all 
the  world.  It  has  worked  for  Japan.  If 
you  had  not  had  it  for  Japan  the  situation 
would  be  far  worse." 

Listen  to  this: 

Now.  If  you  could  get  It  for  Hong  Kong 
and  a  few  other  coixntrtes  and  could  at  the 
same  time  wave  a  wand  and  say,  "No  other 
nation  is  going  to  ship  us  any  more,"  then 
you  could  handle  the  problems  voluntarily. 
Actually  I  think  a  realistic,  hardheaded 
person  who  looked  at  It  would  have  to  agree 
basically  with  the  textile  Industry  that  Im- 
ports are  rising  geometrically  now.  so  very 
Jast  it  is  almost  difficult  to  do  anything  on  a 
Toluntary  basis. 

Now.  pau.=*  right  there  to  consider  the 
situation.  If  we  found  it  necessary  as 
a  stopgap — and  that  is  what  it  was — to 
negotiate  the  voluntary  quotas  with  Ja- 
pan, w'hy.  with  the  power  of  this  coun- 
tiT.  why.  with  the  international  com- 
plications in  which  we  are  involved,  why. 
with  the  industries  that  we  have  abroad 
and  here  do  we  not  have  some  delinea- 
tion be'.'.veen  those  who  are  our  friends 
and  those  who  are  not  our  friends? 
Why  should  the  American  textile  work- 
er be  subjected  to  loss  of  jobs,  of  loss  of 


hours,  to  concern,  because  of  imports 
from  countries  which  have  not  professed 
friendship?  Wherein  is  the  American 
public  being  served?  Where  is  the  pa- 
triotism in  such  a  situation?  If  Hong 
Kong  is  the  trouble  why  have  not  nego- 
tiations been  undertaken  to  correct  liie 
situation  in  Hong  Kong?  If  southeast 
Asia  gives  the  trouble,  why  has  Hot 
something  been  done  about  the  south- 
east Asian  situation?  Whose  responsibil- 
ity is  it?  We  in  the  Congress  here  from 
textile  areas  have  begged  and  begged 
the  departments  involved  through 
the  years  to  do  something  about  it.  We 
have  offered  our  services.  We  have  re- 
ceived promises.  We  have  been  told 
something  would  be  done.  We  have 
been  told  the  probltm  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  textile 
industry  is  valuable  to  the  Nation,  that 
not  only  are  many  p>eople  employed  but 
that,  includini?  the  dependent  industries, 
over  1.5  million  people  in  this  country 
are  involved.  Then  wherein  has  the 
responsibility  been  discharged  on  the 
executive  level  in  the  past  10  years,  and 
how  will  it  be  dL^^charged  this  year  or 
next  year,  or  will  it  be  discharged?  I 
ask  the  question  because  my  people  want 
to  know  the  answers  and  I  want  to 
know  the  answers. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  proponents  of  re- 
lief of  the  textile  indu.stry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks,  I  want  to 
say  to  him  that  I  appreciate  his  again 
bringing  this  great  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  planned  meeting  on  next 
Monday  of  the  Special  Voluntai-y  Com- 
mittee on  Textile  Imports  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  VrNSONl.  and  the  plans  of  that 
committee  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  on  Monday  of 
next  week  to  discu.ss  this  problem.  I 
am  advised  that  at  that  meetirig  per- 
haps the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Ariricuiture  will  be  present. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  unkind  to 
anyone,  but  I  believe  that  the  biggest 
hindrance  we  have  to  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  this 
important  field  is  the  State  Department 
and  many  of  the  people  who  apparently 
are  in  position  to  help  make  decisions  in 
the  State  Department.  So  I  am  hope- 
ful that  at  this  meeting  next  Monday 
we  may  be  able  to  ferret  out  some  of 
the  persons  who  are  apparently  trying 
to  represent  the  economic  interest  of 
other  countries  rather  than  the  e^'onomic 
interest  of  our  own  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  people  of  the 
great  textile-producing  area  which  I  ajn 
privileged  to  represent  aie  appreciative 
of  his  effort,  and  that  is  true  not  only 
of  management  but  of  the  persons  who 
are  employed  in  those  plants. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  some  people 
overlook  is  the  point  which  the  gentle- 
man just  made  with  reference  to  the 
millions  of  people  in  allied  industries 


who  are  dependent  up)on  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  a  livelihood.  I  could  mention 
a  great  number  of  those,  but  particularly 
in  our  own  area,  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  represents  adjoni- 
ing  the  district  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  we  have  manufacturers  of 
textile  parts,  we  have  machine  shops,  we 
have  oil  jobbers,  we  have  repair  people 
who  work  on  ail  phases  of  textile  ma- 
chinery; so  when  we  give  these  figures 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  given  of 
the  reduction  in  employment  in  the 
textile  industry,  while  those  figures  arc 
accurate  they  are  not  fully  complete  in 
reflecting  just  what  is  happening  to  em- 
ployment as  we  see  this  great  textile  in- 
dustry crippled. 

May  I  again  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  personally  appreciate  the  interest  he 
is  taking.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
advised  me  eailler  in  the  week  of  his  in- 
tention to  bring  this  matter  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  I  say  to  him 
that  I  hope  the  effort  which  he  and  so 
many  are  making  will  boar  fruit  not  to 
.serve  any  selfish  Interest  that  we  may 
have  but  to  serve  the  economic  welfare 
of  our  counti-y  and  the  national  defense 
posture  of  our  country,  because  the  tex- 
tile Industry  is  Important  to  both  of 
those  phases  of  American  life. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  I  am  happy 
he  has  pointed  out  here  some  very  sig- 
nificant things.  I  hope  the  Department 
of  Labor  realizes  the  stake  it  has  in 
affording  the  textile  industry  relief. 

For  many  years  now,  we  have  been 
trying  to  meet  the  Import  crisis  which 
exists  in  this  Nation  not  only  in  the 
textile  industry  but  in  other  industries 
not  even  related.  We  have  endeavored 
to  get  labor  In  thus  country  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  must  stand  together, 
that  these  400.000  jobs  that  the  textile 
Industiy  has  lost  in  the  last  decade  may 
be  matched  by  loss  of  jobs  in  other 
areas. 

I  read  only  this  morning  that  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  of  this  country,  with 
which  I  must  say  I  am  not  familiar,  that 
the  ore  boats  which,  of  course,  employ 
people  to  bring  the  ore  in  from  various 
parts  of  this  country  aiul  from  Canada 
as  well  are  no  longer  In  competition. 
They  are  having  to  take  the  ore  boats 
off  Lake  Erie  because  of  the  Imports  of 
ore  from  other  countries  and  the  im- 
ports of  steel  from  other  countries.  It 
is  a  sad  day  in  America — it  is  a  sad  day 
when  all  of  us  do  not  stick  together,  par- 
ticularly labor  In  all  industrj',  including 
the  textile  industry. 

Agriculture  has  a  stake  in  this.  The 
domestic  mills  in  this  country  consume 
most  of  the  short  staple  cotton  that  is 
grown  in  the  cotton  growing  areas  so 
the  people  in  California  where  they 
grow  so  mi'ch  cotton — short,  long  staple 
and  other  kind,  have  a  stake.  The  peo- 
ple in  Arizona  have  a  stake.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Stale 
lias  a  stake  in  this.  The  Departiskent  of 
State,  whether  or  not  it  has  given  us  any 
(actual  indication  tliat  it  realizes  Uiis, 
the  Department  of  State  represents  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  at  least  they 
are  supposed  to  do  that.  So  far  as  the 
yioblciiis  of  the  textile  industiy  are  con- 
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cemed.  I  say  the  Department  of  State 
has  not  represented  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  say  if  it  does  not  represent 
the  i:)eople.  then  it  has  betrayed  the 
trust  we  have  placed  in  that  great  De- 
partment. 

While  I  do  not  stand  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticizing  them  nor  did  I  get 
this  time  for  that  purpose,  I  must  say 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  people  of 
this  country  and  are  paid  by  the  tax 
money  which  Is  raised  in  part  by  the 
textile  people  and  to  which  you  and  I 
contribute.  Their  obligation  is  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  when  they 
depart  from  that  obligation,  then  they 
have  abused  their  privilege  and  be- 
trayed their  country,  and  are  not  serv- 
ing the  people  of  the  country  as  they 
should. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  spoke  a  minute  about  these 
other  departments  but  he  did  not  talk 
about  the  Department  of  Defense.  One 
of  the  Impacts  that  has  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  these  Imports  Is  that  In  this 
country  we  have  lost  many  of  the  skilled 
workers  who  would  be  necessary  for  our 
national  defense  In  the  event  of  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  or  global  war. 

Now,  people  can  say  there  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  global  war  and.  heaven 
knows,  we  hope  not.  but  we  also  know  a 
war  can  be  triggered  either  by  accident 
or  by  design  or  to  cover  up  some  dic- 
tator's domestic  difficulties.  I  have  In 
my  hand  a  statement  made  before  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
in  Washington  by  the  Northern  Textile 
Association  dated  May  17.  1961.  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  president  of  the 
association.  I  deeply  appreciate  it.  Here 
is  what  he  says,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  Is  nothing  to  refute  this: 

An  Investigation  wUl  also  disclose  that 
textile  manufacturers  axe  essential  to  the 
national  defense  as  well  as  national  se- 
curity and  are  vital  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation 
at  all  times.  The  military  and  civilian  re- 
quirements for  textile  products  in  wartime 
are  so  great  that  the  Nation  cannot  be  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  located  many 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  United  States, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  back  to 
the  unemployment  problem.  If  those 
who  have  statements  about  the  unem- 
ployment problem  are  sincere  about  their 
concern  as  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  the  textile  industry  In  the  last 
decade,  let  me  point  out  that  textile 
emplojmrient  in  New  England  declined 
61  percent,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
it  declined  by  47  percent,  and  in  the 
Southeast  by  14  percent. 

Unemployment  has  been  most  severe 
in  woolens  and  in  worsteds  where  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  67  percent.  It  has 
also  amounted  to  30  percent  in  cotton 
and  synthetics. 

Not  long  ago  we  voted  here  an  area 
redevelopment  bill,  and  I  voted  for  it 
because  I  was  In  great  sympathy  for  any 
community  which  has  lo.st  an  Industry 
upon  which  it  dei>ends.  I  have  great 
sympathy.  There  Is  nothing  worse  than 
hard  times  and  breadlines. 

Since  1947,  838  mills  employing  almost 
250,000  workers  have  been  liquidated. 
The  rea.son  we  have  area  redevelopment 
legislation  is  becau.se  of  the  policies  of 
the  Nation,   because  of  the  reciprocal 


trade  policy,  because  of  the  policy  of  the 
do-gooders  who  want  to  give  away 
everything  and  want  to  wear  a  new 
medal  and  one  thing  or  another.  When 
I  see  these  people  getting  medals  I  won- 
der what  part  of  America  they  have 
given  away  to  get  the  medal.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  but  we  have  it. 

If  our  leaders  are  not  concerned  with 
this  let  them  tell  the  textile  people  they 
are  not  concerned.  I  notice  in  one  of 
the  reports  that  Portugal.  Spain,  Egypt, 
as  well  as  other  countries  have  become 
significant  suppliers  of  the  American 
market.  We  claim  great  friendship  for 
Spain;  certainly  they  are  a  great  i>eople. 
We  claim  great  friendship  for  Portugal, 
and  certainly  they  are  a  great  people; 
and  we  are  claiming  great  friendship 
for  the  great  people  of  Egypt,  but  If 
they  are  our  friends  why  not  voluntai-y 
quotas?  No  one  can  tell  me  with  all 
the  money  we  have  spent  that  we  do  not 
have  the  means  or  perhaps  the  founda- 
tion to  negotiate.  If  we  can  negotiate 
with  Japan  we  can  negotiate  with  other 
countries. 

What  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
textile  situation  we  find  ourselves  in? 
We  find  here  advanced  technology,  low 
standards  of  living,  low  labor,  material, 
and  building  costs,  which  generated  a 
quantity  of  textile  products  available  for 
export  which  seek  to  displace  American 
goods  in  foreign  markets  and  domestic 
markets  as  well. 

I  will  discuss  It  in  Congress  here  and 
I  intend  to  discuss  It  again  and  again 
until  something  has  been  done.  I  am 
going  to  keep  talking  about  this  because 
my  people  sent  me  here  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  am  going  to  keep  talking 
about  it  until  something  is  done,  and  if 
something  Is  not  done  we  are  going  to 
make  an  issue  of  it  so  that  something 
must  be  done.  We  are  just  beginning, 
and  we  shall  not  stop  vmtil  we  get  re- 
Uef. 

Not  long  ago  we  talked  about  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post,  a  paper 
which  I  characterized  at  that  time  and 
still  characterize  as  the  "Washington 
Dally  Worker."  It  was  called  "A  Termi- 
nal Case"  and  after  I  said  something 
about  it  here,  somebody  else  picked  it 
up  and  spoke  of  it.  I  was  happy  that 
he  did.  Then  I  note  that  there  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  a  letter 
somebody  had  written  to  the  editor. 

Under  consent  previously  given  I  in- 
sert that  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

"A  Terminal  Case" 

Your  May  10  editorial  opposing  quotas  on 
textile  imports  says: 

"Fixed  textile  impwrt  quotas  would  invite 
retaliation  against  our  products  and  betray 
our  whole  foreign  economic  policy.  Textile 
manufacturing  Is  largely  a  low-wage,  low- 
Investment  Industry  suitable  for  the  early 
stages  of  a  nation's  development.  With  Its 
high-wage,  mature  economy,  the  United 
States  has  outgrown  much  of  textile  manu- 
facturing as  an  appropriate  livelihood.  Sus- 
tained protection  of  uneconomic  mills  would 
close  our  markets  to  struggling  nations  In 
whose  advancement  we  have  Invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  aid." 

Allow  me  to  deal  briefly  with  the  faulty 
assertions  and  implications  In  just  this  one 
paragraph : 

1.  In  using  the  word  "retaliation."  the 
Washington  Post  implies  that  other  nations 
freely  accept  U.S.  exports.    Yet  industry  after 


Industry  has  advised  the  Government  that 
other  nations  are  continuing  to  Impose  a 
host  of  stringent  restrictions  on  American 
exports  In  spite  of  the  sharp  tariff  reductions 
made  by  the  United  States  under  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  program. 

2.  You  characterize  textile  manufacturing 
as  a  largely  low-wage,  low-investment  in- 
dustry. In  1960  the  textile  mill  products 
industry  had  nearly  1  million  employees  and 
paid  more  than  $3  billion  in  wages  and 
salaries.  Its  chief  customer,  the  apparel  In- 
dustry, has  another  mUUon  or  more  em- 
ployees and  together  the  two  industries  paid 
nearly  $7  billion  In  wages  and  salaries. 

3.  You  say  textiles  are  suitable  during  a 
nation's  early  development.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
and  the  other  industrial  nations  also  should 
give  up  their  textile  Industries.  You  appear 
to  feel  that  clothing,  for  which  textiles  are 
the  raw  material,  no  longer  is  one  of  man's 
three  essential  requirements  along  with  food 
and  shelter. 

Does  the  Washington  Post  really  want  to 
rely  on  foreign  mills  for  all  or  most  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  apparel  fabrics,  knit 
articles,  household  and  industrial  textiles 
required  by  the  United  States? 

4.  The  Washington  Post's  overweening 
concern  about  closing  our  markets  to  strug- 
gling nations  where  we  have  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  is  difficult  to 
understand  in  view  of  the  nearly  1  million 
U.S.  textile  employees  and  the  more  than  $8  3 
billion  in  capital  invested  in  the  U.S.  indus- 
try. The  Washington  Post  would  do  well  to 
ask  why  these  struggling  nations  fail  to  use 
their  textiles  to  better  clothe  their  own 
people  and  thus  Increase  their  own  stand- 
ard of  living. 

American-made  textiles  and  apparel  pro- 
vide high  quality  in  unmatched  variety  at 
prices  to  fit  every  purse  and  have  made 
Americans,  civilian  and  military,  the  best 
clothed  people  In  the  world.  The  U.S.  in- 
dustry leads  the  world  In  development  of 
new  yarns,  new  fabrics  and  new  finishes,  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  civilian,  military  and 
industrial  needs.  Regarding  defense  es- 
sentiality, the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  as  recently  as  January  30,  1959. 
said: 

"On  this  point  there  need  be  no  equivoca- 
tion. The  OCDM  regards  the  textile  indus- 
try as  an  essential  Industry  and  considers  It 
an  essential  part  of  the  Nation's  mobiliza- 
tion base. ' 

The  Washington  Post  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  needs  Its  textile  industry.  Im- 
ports-— made  under  conditions  prohibited  by 
U5.  law — are  unfair  comj>etltlon  by  Ameri- 
can standards  and  quotas  are  required  to 
hold  them  at  reasonable  levels  and  so  pre- 
vent further  damage  to  an  essential  Ameri- 
can Industry.  Certainly  the  industry  merits 
more  than  The  Washington  Post's  ill-ad- 
vised comment  that  the  United  States  has 
outgrown  much  of  textile  manufacture. 

Edwin  Wilkinson. 

■Who  could  be  better  qualified  to  de- 
termine what  relief  could  be  had  to  the 
people  in  the  textile  industry  than  the 
people  themselves,  rather  than  some  egg- 
head, longhead,  or  some  fellow  who 
thinks  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  it 
but  in  reality  knows  nothing?  He  can 
have  all  the  theories  in  the  world,  but 
they  will  not  help  the  fellow  who  has 
lost  his  job.  or  the  owner  who  has  lost 
his  mill,  or  the  man  who  is  not  selling 
the  cloth  these  mills  could  produce. 
These  theories,  to  use  a  southern  ex- 
pression, we  would  call  "hogwash."  It 
does  not  have  any  meaning  to  it,  it  does 
not  bring  any  relief;  it  is  just  promises, 
sometimes  it  is  just  ignorance. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  a  Stale 
newspaper    in    Columbia,    S.C,    dated 
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hUi:  30  on  textiles,  which  I  insert  in  my 

;  •  .T.ci-  r>  a:     h:s  point: 

I.n:  "  p.T   QCOTAS 

Chableston — H  U-cive  Hall,  president- 
elect of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturera 
In.stttute.  speakin?  here  Monday  night  to 
cotton  Importers  added  to  the  already  loud 
cry  for  Import  quotas  on  textiles. 

Hall,  of  Belmont.  NC.  told  the  annual 
meetln?  of  the  Cof.on  Importers  Association, 
'"Our  Government  has  substantially  assisted 
the  agricultural  economy  by  not  only  limit- 
ing raw  cotton  Import*,  but.  also,  by  offer- 
ing a  subsidy  to  foreign  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  moved  into  world  trade. 

'Yet  we  continue  to  shy  away  from  quotas 
In  manufactured  products,  the  importation 
of  which  is  aimed  squarely  at  nullifying 
these  same  elements." 

Hall  added.  With  labor  and  raw  material 
accounting,  as  they  do.  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  production  costs  of  textile 
products,  the  advantages  held  by  our  over- 
sea competitors  is  txemendous." 

In  addition  to  the  factors  of  cheap  labor 
and  raw  material.  Hall  said,  foreign  manu- 
facturers utilize  the  most  r>odern  machin- 
ery. 

Hall  said  the  textile  industry  considers 
the  only  practical  solution  to  its  problem  to 
be  a  flexible  system  of  imptorts  quotas  on 
textiles  and  textile  pn-oducts. 

In  short."  he  explained,  "we  believe  in 
balancing  what  has  been  done  for  agricul- 
ture with  similar  treatment  for  the  indus- 
trial community." 

Mr  OR. AY  M.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
ll'-mn:.  v..  :a 

Mr  HrMl'^I'IILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rr.a:.  f:  -n:  Illinois. 

Mr  GR-\Y  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  correct,  accurate, 
and  very  forthright  statement.  Although 
I  do'  not  have  any  textile  industries  in 
my  district,  I  know  the  problem  of  recip- 
rocal trade  is  something  we  have  to  look 
into.  We  do  have  fluorspar  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  we  have  the  same  situation. 
We  are  importing  about  75  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  for  fluorspar  in  this 
country,  only  to  displace  American  work- 
ers. It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  this 
country  that  we  have  these  people  down- 
town who  allow  all  of  this  foreign  com- 
petition to  come  in  to  displace  our  Amer- 
ican workers.  I  want  to  as.sociate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  fight  he  is  making. 

Mr  HENfPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
niar^.  I  have  been  his  neighbor  here  in 
the  House  and  I  have  watched  his  dili- 
gence in  representing  his  district.  I  am 
delighted  with  his  association  and  I 
share  his  concern.  We  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  textile  industry  are  con- 
cerned with  his  problem,  too.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  represented  by  our  dis- 


tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey  I;  with  the 
problem  of  the  people  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent  ! .  and  other  people  who  are  trying 
to  represent  their  people,  like  you  have 
done  here  today  and  have  done  so  often 
in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  and  the  Congress 
by  remarks  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

To  those  who  might  not  be  interested 
directly  in  the  textile  industry,  may  I  say 
that  we  find  the  textile  industry  con- 
sumes vast  quantities  of  dyestuffs,  chem- 
icals, lubricants,  fuels,  and  other  sup- 
plies. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  textile  industry  requires  13  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annually. 
When  you  shut  down  a  textile  mill,  and 
It  has  been  done  in  my  district,  it  is 
tragic.  When  we  heard  of  it  we  went  all 
around,  we  tried  to  find  relief.  They 
sat  back  in  their  big  chairs,  with  thick 
rugs  on  the  floor  and  people  running 
around  them  in  obeisance  to  the  big 
shots.  They  say.  "We  have  sjTnpathy  for 
you.  "  but  nobody  moves.  The  mill  closes 
down.  Two  hundred  of  my  friends  have 
lost  their  jobs.  Today  there  is  no  indus- 
try there,  there  is  nothing.  The  com- 
munity has  lost  the  income,  the  people 
have  lost  their  jobs,  the  unemployment 
ofiBces  pay  what  they  can.  But  that 
community  has  been  silent,  almost  as 
silent  as  death.  When  that  happens  to 
you  it  makes  you  feel  curious  about 
things:  you  know  it  is  UTong,  why  will 
the  Nation  not  respond? 

What  about  this  country-?  It  wants  to 
do  so  much  for  everybody,  it  wants  to  go 
overseas  and  try  to  implant  its  face,  its 
image,  and  its  ideas  on  everybody.  It 
will  spend  money  in  every  corner  of  the 
world;  it  will  take  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  man  whose  job  will  be 
taken  away  from  him.  They  send  the 
money  across  the  water.  They  take 
on  all  of  the  domestic  problems  and  say, 
"We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money,  we  are 
doing  this  for  so  and  .so."  although  they 
do  not  have  any  sympathy  for  the  textile 
man  who  wants  to  work.  The  textile 
people  are  great  Americans.  I  represent 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  a  lot  lately 
about  economic  growth.  I  share  the 
hope  that  economic  growth  will  help 
this  country,  and  that  we  will  reach  an 
economic  growth  that  will  bring  this 
country  to  a  position  of  leadership, 
strength,  and  prosperity  that  we  all 
want.  But  economic  growth  must  in- 
clude economic  growth  in  the  textile 
industry.  But  there  is  a  betrayal  of  that 
industry.  It  is  hypocrisy.  Economic 
growth  does  not  include  economic  growth 


in  the  fluorspar  industry  or  other  be- 
leaguered industries  needing  relief,  the 
watchmaking  industry,  for  instance,  or 
other  industries  sacrificed  by  our  stupid 
reciprocal  trade  policies.  We  have  los*; 
that.  There  is  the  leather  goods  indus- 
try, and  there  are  many  other  industries 

Economic  growth  is  not  of  a  particu- 
lar section,  it  is  not  for  a  particular  area. 
It  is  for  America.  The  textile  part  of 
America  Is  a  great  part  of  America.  We 
can  guarantee  that  in  the  textile  part  of 
America  more  men  and  women  per 
capita  have  volunteered  for  the  services, 
more  men  and  women  per  capita  have 
lost  their  lives  for  their  country  than  in 
any  other  area  of  this  country.  They 
are  a  great  people  to  serve,  and  a 
great  people  to  work  for;  a  very  sympa- 
thetic people  to  everybody.  They  are 
sympathetic  to  all  the  people  that  have 
dilBculties  everywhere. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
information  sent  to  me  again  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America: 

Unemployment  in  the  Textile  Indcstbt 

The  highest  postwar  employment  In  tex- 
tiles was  in  1948  when  there  were  1.280.000 
pr^xluction  workers  in  all  branches. 

In  January  1958  the  textile  mill  products 
industry  (exclusive  of  finished  textiles  and 
synthetic  fibers  i  only  employed  856,300 
workers 

There  were  78,000  fewer  production  work- 
ers in  the  industry  in  January  1958  than  in 
January  1957.  When  new  reports  come 
in  It  Is  a  certainty  that  this  picture  will  be 
appreciably  worse  TTiere  has  been  con- 
tinued decline  In  the  Industry  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  this  year. 

Average  weekly  hours  in  the  industry  in 
January  1958  had  dropped  to  38  1  as  com- 
pared with  38  8  hours  In  the  previous  Jan- 
uary. 

The  greatest  reduction  in  textile  employ- 
ment has  taken  place  In  the  New  England 
States — 52  percent.  In  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
States,  where  contraction  had  occurred  pre- 
viously, the  drop  In  employment  was  38  per- 
cent The  reduction  in  the  South  was  12 
percent.  All  States  showed  reductions  of 
VcU-ying  severity 

Another  set  of  data  revealed  In  the  ap- 
pended tables  shows  what  Increased  mech- 
anization and  growing  efficiency  has  achieved 
in  the  textile  Industry 

In  1947  production  was  78  linear  yards 
per   man-hour. 

In  1957  output  per  hour  was  11.6  linear 
yards   per   man-hour. 

The  Increase  per  man-hour  between  1947 
and  1957  wa.s  50  percent.  Over  the  10-year 
span  the  annual  rate  of  output  Increase  per 
man-hour  was  4'^r  percent. 

In  this  10-year  period  average  hourly  earn- 
ings rose  by  45  percent  but  real  earnings 
only  went  up  by  16  percent. 

The  actual  earnings  of  textile  workers 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of  their  pro- 
ductivity. 


T.\BLE 

I. — X umber  of  proa 

uction  workers  in  I'. 

S.  textile  manufacturing  industries,  selected  dates 

In<la<try 

Dcc»»ni).er 
1961 

DeoonilKT 
1953 

Deconilier 
1»57 

rh;in?e, 
Ueoeniljer 

Iftil- 

IVvrr.»«er 

1957 

Industry 

Dccenjl>er 
1U51 

December 
1953 

1967 

riianrc 
Decern  tier 

1951- 

December 

1957 

Total'       --- 

1. 277.000 
671.300 

t.\i.  HOO 

11.').  .WD 
215.800 

1,  I6.i.noo 

606.100 
516.  100 

uo.non 
19(i,60U 

1.037.1)00 

.^■>,  1100 

448.000 

.17. 000 

183,  yoo 

-240.000 
-lfifi.300  1 
-107.800 
-.1«.500  : 
-31,900  j 

Dyelnp  and  nnL'hine 

83.600 
W.700 
112.400 
51.900 

79.900 

28.000 

100.000 

52,000 

78.000 
22.000 
94.000 
68.000 

-.VfiOO 

Yarn  anfl  broad  woven  fabri'*  ' 

Carpets  and  rujrs 'wool  1  

-fi.TIW 

Cotton,  silk,  AT\i\  synthetic 

1  Klnlshpil  textiles  ' 

-1«.  400 

Synthetic  fibers 

1«.  100 

Knittinc  and  ho6ic*'v               

'  IncIiKles  miscclliineous  textile  niill  pro<lii«t.s  Industries  not  shown  .wparately 
(jute  (locxis.  narrow  fal>riis,  forl.ipe,  twine,  etc  i  l>ut  excludes  hats  and  hat  bodies. 
>  Includes  cotton,  silk,  synthetic,  and  wool. 


'  Includes  textile  bags,  bandkerchiefo,  curtains,  draperies,  and  other  housefumish- 
ings. 

Source:  U.S.  Burean  of  Labor  Statlstles, 
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Table  U.—B*nployment  in  the  textile  mill  products  industry,  by  State,  February  19ol,  July  1954,  and  December  1957 

[Tbouaands] 


lOJ^l 


Re^iofi  and  Plate 

Kmployinent  (waiteand  salary 
workers) 

Change, 

February 

IWl-De- 

oember  1957 

Region  and  State 

Employment  (wace  and  salary 
workers) 

Clianpp. 

February 

ia61-I>e- 

cember  1957 

February 
1961 

July  1954 

December 

1957 

February 

1951 

July  1954 

December 
1957 

United  States  ' 

1,965 

1,038 

976 

-389 

Marjiand 

11.6 

42.7 
M4.2 
139.8 
114.8 

S5.5 
6.0 

39.9 
2.3 

10.2 

7.1 

87.4 

220.7 

130.3 

96.5 

47  3 

4.C 
33.8 

1.7 

8.4 

6.7 

36.3 

'226.6 

129.5 

100.1 

43.7 

4.4 

31.8 

M.9 

8.3 

-4  9 

\*{rtr1ni« 

New  Knelaud.. ...„„. 

286.1 

176.0 

136,8 

-149.3 

North  Carolina . 

—6.4 
-17.6 
-10  3 

Maine    

r.5 

21.1 

5.2 

125.0 

41.6 

65.7 

an.  6 

13.9 
2.9 
73  0 
2S.6 
37.2 

219.0 

15.1 
13.0 
1.1 
66.3 
30.1 
81  2 

-12.4 
-8.1 
-4.1 
-fi«.7 
-21.5 
-34.6 

Oeorpia  

New  Haniiisbire 

Alabama  . . 

-11.8 

-1.6 

8  1 

A'errnont         .-. 

.M  Ls^is.sipDi 

Ma-HSUMlui-setts    . 

Tennessee 

Connecticut    . . 

Arkansas 

_  4 

KlKxlc  Island 

Texas 

—  1  9 

Midwest  .  . 

Middle  Atlantic 

307.  J 

191.6 

-115.7 

32.3 

3L7 

21.9 

— 10.S 

Illinois  

New  York 

96.1 

65.8 

141.7 

3  6 

69.6 
46.3 

luo.  6 
2.7 

.V5. 1 

38.7 

93.9 

2.8 

-40.0 

-27.1 

-47.8 

-.8 

13.5 

4.9 

•10.1 

3.7 

10.7 
3.1 

>6.7 
3.2 

10.4 
2.3 

«5.8 
3.4 

—3  1 

New  Jer»y   ... 

Minnesota 

—  2  6 

1'rnn^ylvaiiia 

\\  iscoiii^in 

MLsaouri 

—4  3 

I>el»ware.  

—  3 

Far  West 

SouUi      

660.9 

690.0 

601. 4 

-78.5 

8.3 

6.6 

6.4 

—1  8 

Callbrnia 

\Ne«t  Vlr»«nl* 

Z» 

Z4 

Zl 

-.8 

8.2 

6.6 

6.4 

-1  8 

■  Data  btdode  State*  not  rhown  separately. 

'  I>ecem>>«r  1957  flgurei  not  available;  figures  are  for  NovemlxT  1957. 


*  Production  worker  eiiiploymeiil. 


Table  III 

TXTTILI  AKKAS  OF  srrBSTANTLAL  LABOX  SURPLUS  • 
JANUARY     1958 

New  England 

Maine:  Blddeford-Saco. 

M A.'i^  ichuaetts:      Fall      River.*     Lawrence," 
,     AC...'  New  Bedford.^  and  North  Adams. 
Connecticut:  Dimlelson. 
Rhode  Island:  Providence.' 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  York:  Utlca-Rome.' 

New  Jersey:  Paterson.' 

Pennsylvania:  Scranton,'  Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton,'  Berwlck-Bloomsburg.  Lexvistown, 
and  Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount  Carmel. 

South 

Maryland:  Cumberland. 
Virginia:  Radford-Pulaski. 
Tennessee:    KnoxviUe.'   and   Bristol-John- 
son City-Klngsport. 


Alabama:  Tall.adega. 

North  Carolina:  Ashevtlle.'  Durham.' 
Fayetteville,  Klnston,  Rocky  Mount.  Ruther- 
ford ton -For  est  City.  and  Shelby-Kings 
Mountain. 


'  Six  percent  or  more  of  labor  force  unem- 
ployed. 

'  Major  area. 

Source:     U.S.     Bureau     of     Employment 
Seciu-lty. 


Tabi-e  IV. — S^umfter  of  mills  and  employees  involved  in  textile  mill  liquidations,  by  industry  branch,  104G-57  ' 


Yow 

Cot  Ion-ray  un 

Woolen  and 
wonted 

DyeinR  and 
flnL<ibine « 

Total 

Yew 

Cotton-rayon 

Woolen  and 
worsted 

Dyeind  and 
fmihliliK  > 

Total 

MllH 

F.m- 
ployecs 

Mllb 

Fm- 
ployees 

Mills 

Fm- 
ployees 

Mllb 

7 
27 
60 
76 
45 
49 

Km- 
ployees 

Milb 

Em- 
ployees 

MiUs 

Em- 
ployees 

MUb 

Em- 
ployees 

MUb 

Em- 
ployees 

19M 

»4 
•13 

>2« 

>36 

24 

28 

'KO 
>^S00 

'9.300 

■9.000 

2,600 

5,600 

2 
11 
22 
81 
17 
17 

450 
2.000 
3.000 
6.400 
3.900 
2,800 

1 

3 

12 

8 

4 
4 

am 

300 
1,600 
1,400 

960 
1,500 

ftSO 

7.700 

13,900 

1.V800 

7,450 

9,900 

1 

19S2 

29 
28 
38 
46 
35 
2C 

8,800 
7.750 
12.600 
10,850 
9,100 
9,435 

33 
29 

41 

17,500 
10,700 
20.900 

8 
11 
15 
18 

4 
18 

1.900 
1,700 

i.aoo 

1,870 
750 

4,4ao 

70 
68 
•4 
101 
63 
68 

28,200 

1M7 

1953 

90,180 

1948 

1964 

34.700 

1V4*     

1US5 

37        8.060 

20,770 

IVfV 

1966 

24 

14 

8,250 
5,400 

18.100 

1'J5I 

1957 

19,2S( 

■  Include*  only  coituu-rayon,  woolen  and  worstc^l,  and  dyi  iog  and  fini^liing  plants 
5  Eicludrs  small  Nex."  York  City  arra  dyers. 


•  Excludes  nairow  fabric  mlHs. 
Table  \'  .—Kmploymetif,  nuin-hours,  production,  and  productivity  of  the  basic  textile  industry,  1947-57 


rn>ductk>n  woriers ' 

Employ- 
nn'Ht 

(tlKHl- 

sainU) 

Man- 
hoiim 
(mil- 

liOUK) 

1947 

1948. 

I9« 

768.7 
784.3 
6M.9 
718.6 
707.9 
«54.8 

1,589 
1,603 
1,323 
1,490 
1.438 
1,330 

ISM 

1951 

1<JB2 

Total 


1^.371 
12,405 
10.923 
13,091 
12.887 
12,100 


[>n  (niiUions  of  linear  yards) 

Yards 
per 

RUk 

Woolen 

man- 

Cotton 

and  syn- 

Mid 

hour 

tlielic 

worsCed 

U,Hi: 

2,  nay 

.M6 

7.8 

9,640 

2,267 

498 

7.7 

M,40« 

2,086 

414 

8.3 

10,013 

2,578 

471 

8.8 

10, i:« 

2,390 

r5 

9.0 

9,514 

2,294 

351 

9.0 

I'roduition  workers ' 

Production  (millioRs  of  linear  yards) 

Employ- 
ment 
(thou- 
sands) 

Man- 
hours 
(mil- 
lions) 

Total 

Cotton 

PUk 
and  syn- 
thetic 

Woolen 

aoii 
»orste«l 

IH53     

642  6 
£07.5 
566.5 
585.0 
530.0 

1.307 
1,138 
1,186 
1,216 
1.U50 

12,946 
12.283 
12.969 
12,840 
12,160 

10.203 
9.763 

10,090 

10,250 

9,600 

^410 
2.2» 
2,568 
2.263 
2,280 

338 

281 
311 

327 
3IU 

19M 

1955 

1956 

1957  » 

Y»r<ls 

ixr 

■nai>- 

liour 


9.9 
10.  S 
in.  9 
10.6 
11  6 


'  Cover"  Mvarinf  arwi  cMnbing  plants,  yam  and  tlin-ad  mills  and  broad-woven 
r.ihric  iiilUs. 


>  iiased  on  1st  9  months. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Pinall>',  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  read  not  lonij  ago  from  a  little  book- 
let put  out  by  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  U.S.  Council,  called 
Principles  of  an  International  Tradr 
Policy  for  the  Ur.ited  States.  And.  he:r 
is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  they  base  all 


their  irrational  arguments  and  all  their 
unfair  tactics  on.     It  says: 

We  are  convinced,  as  so  many  other  Amer- 
icans today,  that  the  basic  principles  of 
Western  civiltzatlon  are  on  trial 


(,: 


::lj-d    fv»r  11h>  ;  u'i>n^e  of  a:ic  ini' 


of  argument,  that  Western  civilization 
offers  the  only  hope  for  tomorrow; 
granted,  for  the  purpose  of  argument, 
there  are  those  who  would  destro.v  West- 
ern civilization.  Let  me  It-U  yoi;  that 
\\'i->[<yr.    civilization   will    nv\ev    be    ne- 


we  are  on  trial    era:ued,  for  i!:p  purpose 


iivca 


without  bir.   iror.: 


liin. 
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and.  the  surest  way  to  restore  tlie  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  Nation  in 
their  form  of  government,  which  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  world  today  and  tomor- 
row, the  only  hope  of  protection  of  West- 
ern civilization,  is  to  provide  Jobs  and 
keep  the  mills  running  and  the  plants 
and  the  various  industries  of  this  Nation 
m  production.  It  is  silly  to  say  that  we 
should  go  abroad  and  spend  money  and 
make  of  ourselves  a  great  image  and 
have  a  great  Nation  and  a  great  inter- 
national policy  and  then  neglect  15  mil- 
lion workers  in  America,  neglect  400.000 
that  have  lost  their  jobs.  Where  have 
tliey  gone?  Most  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  been  able  to  gam  other 
employment,  because  after  they  work  45 
years  in  a  textile  plant,  they  cannot  get 
a  job. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HEMPHIIX  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  a  very  fine  statement  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hemphill).  I  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  fight  he  is  making  for 
a  very  important  segment  of  America's 
industry. 

The  textile  industry  of  this  Nation  is 
important,  and  yet  it  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  We  in  the  Congre.ss  who  seek  to 
help  and  protect  this  and  other  indus- 
tries also  have  been  fighting  a  losing 
,  battle,  and  yet  I  know,  as  I  sit  here  and 
I  listen  to  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
remarks,  that  if  a  few  more  of  our  col- 
leagues could  be  induced  to  make  the 
same  gallant  fight  that  he  is  making 
and  that  .some  of  the  others  are  making, 
we  would  begin  to  win  that  fight,  and  if 
we  wm  that  fight,  all  of  America,  not 
just  the  textile  industry,  not  just  the 
many  thousands  of  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  textile  industry  but 
all  of  America,  will  benefit  greatly. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Honda  I  might  say  that  he 
has  spoken  to  me  privately  on  many  oc- 
casions about  this.  His  interest  is  not 
only  sincere  but  inspiring.  I  recall  go- 
ing to  his  office  during  the  first  days  I 
spent  here  and  seeking  his  advice,  which 
he  most  graciously  gave.  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  I  also  appreciate  his  joining  me 
today  and  for  his  very  kind  and  flatter- 
ing remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  last  time  I  will 
be  here.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  last 
time  any  of  us  will  be  here.  I  think 
not  only  will  I  have  to  come  back  to  the 
well  of  this  House  but  I  think  there 
will  be  countless  others  who  will  be 
here  with  the  growing  demand  that  not 
only  something  be  done,  but  that  some- 
thing be  done  which  amounts  to  some- 
thing. I  love  beautiful  words  and  fine 
promises  as  well  as  any  man.  but  the 
thing  I  love  more  than  anything  else  is 
to  see  someone  produce. 

In  the  area  from  which  I  come,  where 
I  practice  law  in  a  small  country  town, 
if  one  does  not  produce  one  does  not 
stay  in  business.  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  IS  done  in  these  departments 
charged    with    the    responsibility    with 


which  the  President  has  charged  them, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  if  they  are  going 
to  produce  the  results  which  the  Presi- 
dent said  they  would  produce.  I  am 
waiting  to  see  if  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  measure  up  to  what  the 
President  said  they  were  supposed  to  do. 
For  my  part  I  shall  continue  to  de- 
mand and  I  shall  continue  to  raise  my 
voice  to  see  that  they  do  produce,  be- 
cause textile  jobs  asain.  I  say.  are  vital 
jobs  of  the  great  and  fine  American 
people. 

VERY  REV.  VINCENT  CYRIL  DORE, 
OP,  PRESIDENT  OF  PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Lsland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  plea.sure  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  appointment  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Vincent  Cyril  Dore,  OP.,  as  president  of 
Providence  College. 

A  sincere,  learned,  and  humble  man. 
Father  Dore  was  born  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  on  January  31.  1900.  An  out- 
standing athlete  in  his  youth,  he  came 
to  Providence  College  as  the  first  resi- 
dent student  shortly  after  its  opening  in 
1919.  During  his  4  years  at  the  college 
he  distinguished  himself  in  academic 
pursuits  and  excelled  on  the  playing 
field.  Father  Dore  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege in  1923. 

Inspired  by  a  divine  calUng.  he  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 
that  same  year  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  here  in  Washington  in  1928. 
In  addition  to  his  theological  training, 
he  studied  sociology  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  receiving  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  from  that  institution. 
He  was  appointed  an  instructor  in 
sociology  at  Providence  College  in  1931. 

After  only  4  years  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  the  excellence  of  his  teach- 
ing was  recognized  by  his  promotion  to 
the  post  of  head  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment in  1935.  In  1941  he  was  named 
treasurer  of  the  college  and  dean  of 
studies  in  1945.  Father  Dore  was  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  academic  vice  pres- 
ident in  1950  and  in  1956  took  on  the 
additional  role  of  superior  of  the  Domin- 
ican community  at  the  college. 

After  the  tragic  death  last  April  24 
of  the  late  and  beloved  president  of 
Providence  College,  the  Very  Reverend 
Robert  J.  Slavin,  O.P.,  Father  Dore  was 
appointed  acting  president,  a  position 
which  lie  held  until  last  Saturday,  April 
10.  1961.  when  he  was  raised  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  college. 

His  dedication  to  the  priesthood,  his 
brilliance  as  an  educator,  and  his  kind- 
ness as  a  human  being  have  earned  him 
the  respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact.  As  an  alumnus  of 
Providence  College,  I  know  firsthand  of 
his  devotion  to  duty,  his  clarity  of  mind. 


and  his  fidelity  to  the  college  he  has  been 
apijointcd  to  lead. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  granted 
numerous  honorary  degrees  attests  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. His  participation  in  a  wide 
variety  of  civic  and  community  enter- 
prises is  eloquent  proof  of  his  sincere 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
man.  I  join  with  all  the  E>eople  of  Rhode 
Lsland  in  wishing  him  success  and  hap- 
piness as  he  embarks  upon  his  new  and 
important  duties  as  president  of  Provi- 
dence College. 


ILL  FARES  THE  LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MathiasI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans will  need  an  area  the  size  of  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana  for  the  cities 
they  will  build  in  the  next  40  years.  Ur- 
ban development  in  the  United  States 
for  housing  and  industry,  not  including 
land  for  recreational  and  water  supply 
purposes,  will  eat  up  approximately  24 
million  acres  of  farmland  and  wilder- 
ness. An  increasing  number  of  people 
in  cities  and  rural  areas,  in  business  and 
labor  unions,  and  in  Government  and 
industry  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
rapidly  growing  urban  America  is  facing 
a  crisis  in  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate parks,  forests,  and  open  spaces  for 
its  multitudes  of  city-dwelling  citizens. 
The  economic  necessity  for  open  land  is 
easily  made  emphatic.  The  Nation  must 
preserve  farm  and  forest  areas  to  pro- 
vide areas  for  future  urban  expansion, 
to  provide  room  for  future  transporta- 
tion facilities,  such  as  superhighways, 
commuter  railways,  and  airports,  and  to 
provide  watersheds  for  cities'  water  sup- 
plies. Equally  important,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult to  provide,  because  the  need  is  less 
obvious,  is  land  for  proper  and  adequate 
recreation  facilities  provided  by  forests 
and  fields  within  easy  reach  of  city  jxjp- 
jUlations.  The  President  expressed  some 
scn.se  of  the  need  in  a  speech  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  building  of  the  wild- 
life association.  He  appealed  for  pres- 
ervation of  a  country  "of  open  sp>aces, 
fresh  water,  and  green  country — a  place 
where  wildlife  and  natural  beauty  can- 
not be  despoiled."  Hence,  "an  increas- 
ingly urbanized  population  will  still  be 
able  to  turn  to  nature  for  recreation, 
spiritual  refreshment,  and  the  material 
strength  on  which  our  great  cities  rest. 
Today  we  must  once  again  call  on  the 
spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  once  again 
act  to  develop  those  resources  on  which 
the  strength  of  our  land  and  our  people 
ultimately  depends." 

The  crisis  in  the  area  is  caused  by  the 
burgeoning  of  our  population  and  the 
swift  and  generally  unplanned  and  ir- 
responsible expansion  of  our  cities.  Our 
people  are  multiplying  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate.  It  is  estimated  that  in  15 
years  the  population  of  this  country  will 
be  235  million,  and  by  the  year  2000  we 
will  have  300  million  people,  or  166  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  1961.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  people 
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will  live  In  cities — two-thirds  of  our 
population  already  does.  There  are  no 
prospects  of  a  future  expansion  of  rural 
employment  to  draw  families  back  to  the 
country.  We  can  expect  that  virtually 
all  of  the  rise  in  the  census  in  the  next 
40  years  will  be  in  our  city  populations. 
In  the  50  years  Irom  1950  to  2000.  it  is 
estimated  that  urban  development  alone, 
not  including  lard  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, will  eat  up  24  million  acres.  Some 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  this  area 
is  provided  by  the  fact  that  at  present, 
in  1961.  only  20  million  acres  of  land  are 
occupied  by  urt>an  development.  The 
urban  expansion  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture will  consum?  more  land  for  metro- 
politan development  than  we  have  u.sed 
since  the  founding  of  Jame.stown  in  1607. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  American 
people  must  act  now  if  open  spaces  close 
to  cities  are  to  be  preserved  for  present 
and  future  generations.  Not  only  is 
urban  development  digesting  land  at  a 
;;reat  rate,  but  areas  near  and  within 
cities  where  government  has  not  acted 
to  preserve  them  in  advance  have  be- 
come so  expensive  that  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring them  to  iireserve  them  as  nature 
reserves  and  recreational  regions  is 
nearly  prohibiti\'e.  For  proper  preser- 
vation, it  is  necessary  that  open  spaces 
t>e  set  aside  long  in  advance  of  urban 
development  so  that  the  task  may  be 
done  at  reasonable  cost. 

If  .something  effective  is  to  be  done 
in  this  area,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  assume  the 
burden  of  leadership.  Local  and  State 
governmental  bodies  are  not  taking  suc- 
cessful action,  for  various  reasons.  In 
many  cases,  local  governments  simply 
cannot  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  especially  land  which 
should  have  been  acquired  earlier  and 
which  now  has  become  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. If  something  is  to  be  done, 
Congress  must  take  some  rcsiX)nsibility 
for  initiative. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  the  problem,  but  we  must  move 
faster  than  the  steps  he  has  taken  to- 
ward a  solution  He  has  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultme  and 
other  appropriate  officials,  both  Federal 
and  local,  to  formulate  a  program  for 
recreational  lands,  to  conduct  a  survey 
to  determine  where  additional  park, 
forest  and  .seashore  areas  arc  needed,  to 
insure  that  reservoirs  are  surrounded  by 
adequate  land  for  the  development  of 
recreational  areas,  and  to  establish  a 
long-range  prog:am  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  more  vigorous 
and  far-reaching  program  is  needed.  A 
more  specific  and  concrete  .scheme  is  es- 
.sential.  A  coordinating  unit  or  Cabinet 
Committee  could  be  formed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  his  obvious 
interest;  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture, 
with  his  interesi  in  the  related  problem 
of  crop  acreage  restriction:  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  his  specific  in- 
formation on  population  shifts  and  ur- 
ban growth;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
with  his  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  industrial  urban  working  force.  The 
proper  planning  of  industrial  locations 


and  residential  housing  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing open  spaces.  If  combined  action  is 
not  taken,  and  different  problems  of 
land  use  are  attacked  willy-nilly,  not 
only  will  we  lose  the  substantial  savings 
in  effort  and  money  that  can  be  gained 
from  a  correlated  program,  but  we  run 
the  risk  of  colliding  plans  and  bureau- 
cratic competition  at  the  lower  adminis- 
trative levels. 

Open  space  and  wilderness  preserva- 
tion must  be  combined  with  soil  con- 
servation, land  retirement  and  crop  pro- 
duction control  and  the  conservation  and 
replenishment  of  our  national  forest  re- 
.soui  ces.  In  soil  conservation,  much  land 
that  has  been  destroyed  by  years  of  over- 
farming  can  be  returned  to  grassland 
and  forest  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
recreational  facilities  for  the  multitudes 
of  metroix>litan  areas.  The  problem  of 
providing  proper  open  spaces  can  be 
fruitfully  combined  with  a  program  for 
retiring  land  from  agricultural  use, 
thereby  accomplishing  two  objectives 
with  a  single  stroke.  A  combined  as- 
.sault  can  be  made  on  problems  of  pro- 
viding recreational  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  land  out  of  agricul- 
tural production.  There  is  tremendous 
opportunity  in  this  area. 

A  study  is  presently  being  made  of  the 
'.strip  city  "  which  has  develop>ed  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  full  report  is 
not  yet  available,  but  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  the  findings  corroborate  my  own 
observation  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable change  in  agriculture  in  the 
East  from  mixed  farming  to  specializa- 
tion concentrated  in  buildings  and  hence 
in  a  relatively  small  area.  The  emphasis 
is  on  such  activities  as  poultry  and  dairy 
establishments,  nurseries  and  green- 
houses. Typically,  many  supplies  for 
such  operations  can  be  imix)rted  from 
the  west.  This  provides  a  nonrecurring 
opportunity  for  the  Government  to  re- 
tire land  from  production  and  at  the 
.same  time  preserve  it  from  sprawling 
urban  development.  The  President's  di- 
rectives are  not  calculated  to  t:ike  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  public  to  another 
area  in  which  there  are  regrettable 
shortcomings.  The  Government's  policy 
in  the  disposing  of  surplus  property  is 
extremely  shortsighted  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  regular  procedure  is  to 
throw  such  land  on  the  open  real  estate 
market.  The  huge  areas  of  Fort  Meade 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
and  Fort  Dix  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  may  presently  become 
superfluous  from  a  military  standpoint 
because  of  the  changing  weapons  sys- 
tems. Serious  con.sequences  may  result 
from  the  indiscriminate  and  reckless 
rcassi^^nment  of  such  land  to  urban 
development.  Not  only  are  parts  of  that 
land  needed  for  civilian  public  purposes, 
but  local  water  systems,  sewers  and 
highways  have  been  planned  and  built 
on  the  assumption  that  such  land  would 
remain  undeveloped.  Ground  water  lev- 
els, drainage  and  water  supplies  are 
threatened  when  such  land  is  labeled 
surplus  and  .sold. 

Land,  already  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  preservable  at  absolutely  no 


additional  cost,  may  be  wasted.  The  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Government  land  should 
be  referred  to  the  coordinating  unit 
which  would  consider  whether  such  land 
might  beneficially  be  preserved  as  a  Fed- 
eral wilderness  area.  Preservation  un- 
der local  control  should  also  be  con- 
sidered if  local  government  were  willing 
to  take  the  land  over  and  develop  it  for 
proper  local  uses. 

There  is  presently  a  Federal  statute 
on  the  books  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  conservation  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  Capper-Cram- 
ton  Act  has  been  in  effect  since  1930. 
when  it  was  enacted  because  Congress 
recognized  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces  and  conservation  practices 
in  the  environs  of  the  Federal  Capital. 
It  provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  contribute  to  the  cost  of  acquinnn 
park  lands  in  the  Capital,  and  in  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  sustain  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  appropriating  funds  this  year  for 
urgent  needs  in  this  area.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  by  now  a  national  one.  and  the 
underlying  principle  of  Capper-Craniton 
can  be  extended  to  make  it  a  foi-ward- 
looking  law  which  looks  to  a  solution  of 
this  problem  on  a  national  basis. 

I  therefore  suggest  consideration  of 
a  modernization  and  extension  of  the 
ideas  which  gave  rise  to  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act.  It  should  be  p>ossible  for 
local  governmental  bodies  to  petition  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  provide  a  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  reserve  land  in  and  near 
cities  The  act  should  also  empower  the 
Secretary  to  proceed  on  his  own  initi- 
ative to  designate  land  which  is  to  be 
used  as  parks,  set  aside  for  future  de- 
velopment or  be  left  as  unspoiled  wilder- 
n^^ss  as  determined  by  the  study  of  the 
coordinating  unit.  In  execution  of  his 
responsibility  he  should  be  able  to  ac- 
quire the  land  in  fee  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Government  where  necessary. 
Such  action  will  serve  to  protect  un- 
spoiled lands  until  such  time  as  local 
governments  are  able  to  purchase  and 
preserve  the  land  for  all  time  or  use  it 
for  some  carefully  planned  urban  pur- 
pose. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  even- 
tual return  of  land  acquired  under  this 
program  to  the  control  and  ownership 
of  State  and  local  governing  bodies.  The 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  program  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
incontestable  fact  that  time  is  the  ex- 
ceedingly crucial  element  in  saving  the 
yet  unspoiled  land  which  by  pure  good 
fortune  yet  remains.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  ahso  required  on 
the  basis  that  many  local  and  State 
governments  lack  the  financial  depth  to 
meet  the  challenge,  and  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  needs  often  do  not  have  the 
money  to  meet  them.  The  suggested 
program  in  no  way  prevents  local  bodies 
from  taking  initiative  when  they  wish 
to.  At  that  future  time  when  local  gov- 
ernments see  the  need  for  unspoiled 
land,  as  circumstances  dictate  that  they 
must,  our  action  now  will  insure  that 
there  will  be  land  around  for  acquisi- 
tion at  reasonable  cost. 
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Halfhearied.  haUin?  nva.-uros  will 
not  be  enoueh  to  solvo  this  problem. 
The  President's  eeneial  dii'ectives  reprc- 
.st-nt  a  bei?innina:  which  must  be  foUo'Aed 
quickly  by  formulation  of  a  farsighted 
and  practical  proera:n.  Wibhout  action 
not\-,  we  face  m  a  frit^'hteninely  short 
time  a  siloomy  and  endless  suburbia  iso- 
la"od  from  the  recreation  and  spiritual 
strength  of  nature,  unrelieved  by  any 
stretch  of  unspoiled  land.  We  must  ini- 
t.ate  a  compreherisive  national  program 
::i  the  area  of  open  space  and  wilderness 
preservat.on.  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 

Mr.  MORi?E  M'  Sprak'r,  will  the 
eentleman  y.eid  ^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman iror.i  Ma.vsachusetLs. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  on  his  superb 
presentatio:-.  a. id  his  identification  with 
the  pressirii  problem  of  our  developing 
urban  areas.  I  recall  his  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  cieation  of  an  urban  area 
study  group.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
this  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  identi- 
fying himself  with  this  movement. 

Mr  MATHIAS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fioin  Massac hu.setts. 


IMPORT    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    TEX- 
TILE      INDUSTRY       C.\NNOT       BE 
SOLVED  PIECEMEAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro   umpore.     Under 
the    previous    order    of    the    House    the 
gentleman  from  P'loiicia    .Mr.  SikesI   is 
recoRni^ed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  aler:  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  taken  an  interest  In 
the  textile  import  problem  that  the 
State  Department  may  be  about  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  so  that  whether 
or  not  his  wishes  to  help  the  industiT 
and  its  worker.-;  he  will  be  prevented 
from  dcms  so.  I  refer  to  present  at- 
tempts to  set  up  international  negotia- 
tions for  voluntary  export  quotas  by  cer- 
tain textile-producing  countries. 

To  understand  the  full  dimensions  of 
thi.-  maneuver  by  the  State  Department, 
\»,hich  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  many 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  Senate 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  judge,  also  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  President,  himself,  a 
little  history  ;s  nece&sary. 

I  am  advised  that  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  wrote  Governor  HoUings  of 
South  Carolina  that,  if  elected,  he  pro- 
posed to  correct  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem using  the  authority  contained  in 
existing  laws  which  he  described  as 
adequate  if  administered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  Congress  intended. 

Shortly  after  the  new  administration 
took  cfBce,  the  Pastore  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  its  prior  report  on 
the  textile  import  problem  up  to  date. 
At  those  hearings  all  sectors  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  as  well  as  important  im- 
port interests,  were  heard.  This  supple- 
mental investigation  by  the  Pastore 
committee  culminated  on  March  14. 
1961.  in  a  very  strong  report  reviewing 


developments  in  the  entire  textile  in- 
dustry, including  manmade  fibers,  and 
apparel,  as  well  as  textile  mill  products. 
On  the  basis  of  its  investigation,  the 
Pastore  subcommittee  report  recom- 
mended, and  I  am  quoting: 

That  quotas  on  textile  mill  products  and 
on  garments  and  apparel,  and  on  manmade 
fiber  staple,  filaments  and  filament  yarn,  be 
esubllshed  by  country  and  by  category  of 
product. 

It  is  evident  from  the  subcommittee's 
report  that  this  recommendation  em- 
braced textiles  and  textile  manufactures 
of  cotton,  wool  silk,  and  manmade 
fiber. 

One  of  President  Kennedy's  first  ac- 
tions following  his  inauguration,  was  to 
establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  to  study 
and  mcike  recommendations  to  him  con- 
cerning the  textile  import  problem. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges,  this  Committee,  es- 
tablished on  February  15.  1961,  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Assistant  Secretai-y 
of  Commerce  Hickman  Price.  Jr..  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State.  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Defense. 
This  sut>committee  held  informal  hear- 
ings and  promptly  made  a  report  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  which,  in  turn,  after 
deliberation,  advised  and  consulted  with 
the  President. 

Subsequent  to  the  Pastore  subcom- 
mittee report,  and  while  the  executive 
department  was  studying  the  textile 
import  problem  through  the  operation 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee.  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  Senate  familiar 
with  the  textile  Import  problem  gave 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pa.store  committee. 
On  March  21  a  discussion  took  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  many 
Senators  participated,  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  prompt  action  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pastore  committee  utilizing  the  national 
security  provision  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act. 

In  this  House,  as  the  Members  so  well 
know,  under  the  distinguished  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Vinson],  more  than  100  Members  with 
textile  industry  constituents  met  and 
consulted  concerning  the  problem  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pastore 
committee.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting 
and  study,  it  was  decided  that  represen- 
tation .should  be  made  to  the  Cabinet 
Committee  and  to  the  President  urging 
in  the  strongest  passible  terms  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pastore 
committee  by  the  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  national 
security  amendment. 

Accordingly.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  committee 
representing  the  entire  delegation  of  100 
or  more  Members  of  this  body  conferred 
with  Secretary  Hodges  and  later  with 
the  President  himself  to  present  these 
views.  Pieviously  Senator  Pastore,  in 
behalf  of  his  subcommittee  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  interested  in  the  textile 
problem,  conferred  with  Secretary 
Hodges  and  later  with  the  President. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  there 
could  be  no  po.ssibility  that  the  wide- 


spread Interest  of  the  Congress  in  a 
prompt  solution  of  the  entire  textile  im- 
port problem,  including  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  manmade  fibers,  fabrics,  and  ap- 
parel, is  not  fuUy  understood  and  appre- 
ciated at  the  Cabinet  level  and  by  the 
President  himself.  In  these  meetings 
the  members  of  the  delegations  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  consulting  with  the 
President  on  the  matter  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  keen  interest  in  the 
problem,  his  familiarity  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  and  his  desire  to 
see  that  it  is  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2  the  President 
announced  his  program  of  action  to  as- 
sist the  textile  industry.  In  announc- 
ing his  program,  the  President  stated, 
and  I  quote: 

The  problems  of  the  textile  Industry  are 
serious  and  deep  rooted. 

He  reviewed  the  extensive  study  which 
had  been  given  these  problems  commenc- 
ing in  1935  and  extending  through  the 
study  of  his  own  Cabinet  Committee. 
and  then  he  said : 

I  believe  It  Is  time  for  action. 

The  President  noted  that  there  are  4 
million  workers  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fected by  conditions  in  the  textile  indus- 
ti-y.  he  referred  to  the  findings  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  Uiat  tlie 
textile  industry  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  he  proposed  seven 
measures.  The  sixth  measure  in  the 
President's  program  consisted  of  a  di- 
rective by  hmi  that  the  Department  of 
State  call  an  early  conference  of  the 
principal  textile  exporting  and  import- 
ing countries  to  seek  an  international 
understanding  that  will  provide  a  basis 
for  trade  that  will  avoid  undue  disiup- 
tioa  of  established  industries. 

From  the  context  of  the  President's 
announcement  and  the  history  which 
led  up  to  that  announcement,  it  is  to  me 
inconceivable  that  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  now  take  the  position 
that  the  President  had  in  mind  a  pro- 
gram which  deals  only  with  a  part  of  the 
textile  impnart  problem. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  current  plan, 
calling  for  international  negotiations 
concerning  cotton  textiles. 

Before  I  go  into  the  details  of  this 
projxised  program,  let  me  describe  the 
seventh  and  last  point  in  the  President's 
program  for  the  textile  industry.  His 
announcement  to  the  press  on  May  2 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

An  application  by  the  textile  Industry  for 
action  under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the 
escApe  clau.se  or  the  national  security  pro- 
vision of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act.  will  be  rnreftilly  considered  on  its  merits. 

After  setting  fortli  his  seven  measures, 
including  the  one  which  I  just  quoted, 
the  President  stated  his  belief  that,  and 
again  I  quote: 

TTils  program  will  a.wl«!t  our  textile  Indus- 
try to  meet  Its  basic  problems. 

So  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  President's  program,  the 
■White  House  arranged  for  a  briefing 
conference  of  representatives  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  U'Xtile  industry — cotton,  wool, 
silk,  manmade  fibers,  textile  mill  prod- 
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ucts  and  apparel — on  May  2  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  briefing  conference  and  of 
the  President's  announcement  of  his 
program,  the  entire  textile  industry  co- 
operated in  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
an  application  with  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  for  an  inves- 
tigation to  dettrmine  whether  or  not 
textiles  and  textile  manufactures  are 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. This  application,  consisting  of 
109  pages,  was  liled  by  the  indu.stiy  on 
May  15  It  is  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  coveia^e  of  the  industry,  in 
the  definition  cf  the  import  problem. 
and  in  the  documentation  which  sup- 
ixirts  its  development  of  the  need  for 
an  immediate  investigation  and  action 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent that  the  President  would  have  di- 
rected the  State  Department  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  problem  through  inter- 
national negotiation  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  domestic  textile 
industry  to  set  in  motion  the  procedure 
provided  by  the  Congress  under  the  na- 
tional security  amendment  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  President's  desire  that  this 
problem  be  solved  and  solved  promptly, 
it  is  lo.tiical  to  assume  that  while  wishing 
to  give  the  State  Department  an  op- 
portunity to  solve  the  problem  by  nego- 
tiation, he  nevertheless  wanted  to  have 
in  being  and  in  progress  an  investiga- 
tion which  would  cloak  him  with  the 
legal  authority  to  take  mandatoiT  action 
if  the  State  Department  failed  in  its 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  .same  day  that 
the  textile  industry  filed  its  application 
with  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De/en-se 
Mobilization.  I  am  informed  that  State 
Department  representatives  commenced 
informal  di.scu-ssions  with  the  British 
Government  and.  .subsequently,  with 
other  governments  with  a  view  to  est^ffi^ 
lishing  international  negotiations  dealing 
with  the  U.S.  textile  import  problem. 
Unfortunately.  Mr  Speaker,  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  this  problem  and  the 
members  of  the  industry  who  had  worked 
long  and  intensively,  and  in  good  faith 
with  the  administration,  concerning  the 
problem  were  not  advised  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  basic  problems;  they  were 
not  kept  informed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  only  one  segment  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  now  being  dealt  with. 
Tlie  industry's  problems  are  industiy- 
wide.  They  should  be  treated  jointly 
and  as  a  whole.  The  future  of  the  en- 
tire industry  depends  on  this. 

Regretfully.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  June  6, 
1961.  the  first  concrete  information  about 
the  present  plan  came  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  industry  through  the 
pages  of  the  public  pre.s.«  On  that  date 
it  was  reported  in  an  article,  which 
apparently  was  inspired  by  the  State 
Department,  that  the  international  ne- 
gotiations which  were  sought  would  com- 
mence sometime  in  July  but  that  they 
would  be  limited  to  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel  therefrom.  This,  of  course,  con- 
stitutes a  direct  departure  from  the  in- 
dustrywide program  of  relief  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President. 


As  anyone  who  has  studied  the  textile 
import  problem  to  any  extent  must  surely 
realize,  any  approach  to  regulate  textile 
imports  which  is  limited  to  one  sector, 
such  as  cotton  textiles,  will  simply  re- 
sult in  transferring  the  intensit>  of  the 
problem  to  wool  and  manmade  fibers — 
which  are  already  experiencing  their  own 
difficulties  from  imports. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  com- 
municated with  the  White  Hou^e.  with 
the  State  Department,  and  wth  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  concerning  the 
inadequate  approach  being  taken  :o  the.se 
international  nef-'otiations.  I  am  afraid, 
that  unle'is  immediate  action  is  taken  by 
the  White  Hou.se  to  direct  a  reshaping 
of  the  .'jcope  of  negotiations  to  include 
manmade  fibers,  filaments,  and  yarn, 
fabric  and  apparel,  as  well  as  fabric  and 
apparel  of  silk  and  wool,  matt.^rs  will 
proceed  to  a  point  of  no  retuin  for  the 
United  States.  By  that  I  mean  vith  the 
United  States  as  the  sponsoring  agency, 
these  international  negotiations  sched- 
uled to  commence  next  month  may  go  so 
far  that  the  United  States  will  be  unable 
•o  repudiate  or  withdraw  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  Department. 

I  think  it  fair  for  me  to  state,  that  the 
program  being  pursued  by  the  State  De- 
partment will  not  satisfy  the  Congress 
and  will  not  remove  the  very  serious 
question  which  now  exists  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  about  the  ability  of  the 
administration  to  .secure  an  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  next  year 
unless  the  textile  import  problem  is  han- 
dled properly. 

It  is  very  important— I  consider  it  es- 
sential—that the  State  Department  deal 
adequately  with  the  entire  textile  import 
problem,  including  manmade  fiber,  fila- 
ment, and  yarn,  fabrics  and  apparel 
therefrom.  There  should  be  no  .separa- 
tion of  one  segment  of  the  industry  from 
others  in  negotiations.  Even  though  not 
intended,  this  could  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  major  elements  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  in  serious  economic  problems 
for  American  industry  and  American 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  in  defense  of  the 
Army  Chemical  Center. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ARMY  CHEMI- 
CAL CENTER  AND  ITS  COMMAND- 
ING   GENERAL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
hearings  on  Defense  Appropriations  con- 
tain a  report  from  the  Greneral  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  for 
renovation  of  the  commanding  general's 
quarters  at  Army  Chemical  Center  in 
Maryland.  The  report  is  critical  and  has 
been  held  up  as  an  example  of  waste  of 
funds.  This  has  been  played  up  in  the 
press.  Unfortunately,  an  equal  effort  has 
not  been  made  to  show  the  other  side  of 
the  story  and  to  portray  all  of  the  facts. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  .situation,  a 
reading  of  the  report  and  the  resultant 


publicity  would  indicate  that  the  present 
commanding  general.  Brig.  Gen.  Gray- 
don  Essman.  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure and  for  any  bad  management 
connected  with  the  expenditure.  All  in 
all.  the  picture  given  to  the  public  fails 
to  portray  the  facts  and  is  wholly  unfair 
in  its  treatment  of  a  very  able  officer. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  building  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  old  residence.  It  was  there 
when  the  Army  took  the  property  over 
duiing  World  War  I.  The  building  was 
not  new  then.  It  has  since  served  for 
many  years  as  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
manding general,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
has  had  certain  maintenance  work  dene 
over  the  years.  However,  the  house  v.as 
deteriorating  badly  and  finally,  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  the  house  was  .scheduled 
for  major  repairs  and  renovation.  The 
tearing  out  of  old  walls  and  partitions 
commenced.  When  General  Essman  as- 
.'.umed  command  in  January  1960.  the 
house  was  only  a  shell.  He  was  directed 
to  put  it  in  repair  as  soon  as  possible 
which  he  proceeded  to  do.  As  repairs 
progressed,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hou.sc  was  infested  with  dry  rot  and  that 
all  of  the  beams  were  rotten.  This 
necessitated  more  work  than  was  an- 
ticipated and  the  costs  mounted  ac- 
cordingly. The  costs  of  this  project 
included,  besides  the  labor  and  materials 
involved,  maintenance  stretching  over  a 
period  of  3  years  and  a  significant  oper- 
ational overhead  which  is  only  indirectly 
applied  to  the  work  of  rebuilding,  and 
make  the  figure  of  $61,212  quite  mis- 
leading. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  after  General 
E.ssman  arrived,  to  have  torn  down  what 
remained  of  the  house  and  built  a  new 
one.  for  w-hich  incidentally  funds  were 
not  available,  would  probably  not  have 
made  a  significant  saving  in  any  tax 
collars  in  .spite  of  a  different  form  of 
accounting.  This  difference  of  book- 
keeping resulted  in  charges  against  the 
building  which  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  renovation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  situations 
are  not  more  fully  and  accurately  por- 
trayed. Sensationalism,  of  course,  re- 
sults in  headlines  but  contributes  little 
to  defense  and  to  the  morale  of  the  per- 
sonnel affected.  Admittedly,  hindsight 
reveals  that  here,  probably,  was  a  case  of 
bad  judgment.  But  to  headline  it  as 
waste  and  mismanagement  is  scarcely 
proper.  It  is  a  simple  case  of  undertak- 
ing to  repair  a  building  which  probably 
should  have  been  torn  down  in  the  first 
place.  But  housing  for  military  person- 
nel is  scarce  and  the  sei-vices  dislike  to 
destroy  a  residence  which  is  usable. 
Once  the  work  of  renovation  was  un- 
dertaken there  probably  would  have  been 
more  criticism  for  junking  the  whole 
project  than  for  completing  it.  In  either 
case.  General  Essman  moved  onto  the 
post  at  midpoint  in  the  project.  He  was 
told  to  go  ahead  with  the  operation. 
That  is  what  he  did. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  use 
of  this  case  as  a  whipping  boy  by  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  press  may 
do  injury  to  a  fine  career  and  a  distin- 
guished officer.  That  is  why  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  to  speak  on  this 
matter.    I  know  from  my  own  contacts 
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with  General  Essman  that  he  is  a  strong 
find  an  able  officer  and  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man His  work  in  the  Chemical  Corps 
ha.s  been  valuable  indeed  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  he  has  b*.en  dealt  with 
unfairly  and  that  neither  he.  the  per- 
sonnel "of  the  Army  Chemical  Center,  nor 
the  Chemical  Corps  should  have  been 
subif^cted  to  the  desree  of  criticism  di- 
rected at  them  in  this  instance. 


WORLD  WAR  I  POLISH  WAR  VET- 
I  ERANS  IN  USA  IN  NEED  OF  AS- 
I     SISTANCE 


Because  of  U.S.  neutrality,  little  could 
be  done  initially  except  for  the  collection 
of  money  and  supplies,  to  sF>eed  the 
eventual  liberation  of  Poland.  However, 
by  the  beginning  of  1917.  it  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident  that  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  stay  out  of  the 
war.  With  this  realization  and  stirred 
by  the  hope  of  a  free  and  independent 
Poland,  the  Union  of  Polish  Societies  in 
America  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
April  4.  1917.  voted  to  form  an  "army  of 
Kosciuszko"  to  be  sent  overseas  at  their 
own  expense  to  participate  in  tlie  libera- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation. 

No   sooner  had   this   resolution  been 


The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.     Under 
the   previous    order    of    the    House   the     telegraphed  to  all  the  member  societies 


Kcntleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Kow.ALSKi  1 .  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  KOWALSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducm-:  today  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  destit'.itf  disabled  and  sick  Polish 
World  War  I  veterans  who  were  not 
members  of  the  U.S.  Expeditionary 
Forces  to  Europe  m  1917.  but  who  never- 
theless gave  their  all  for  a  free  Poland, 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  allies  in 
France  and  later  in  Poland  itself  against 
Red  oppression.  When  they  volunteered 
for  this  service,  most  of  them  were  resi- 
dento  in  the  United  States  and  many  of 
them  had  signified  their  intentions  of 
beco.n-.ir.3  American  citizens.  This  leg- 
islation piovides  benefits  al.-^o  for  those 
volunteers  who  served  with  the  British. 
French,  and  Italian  military  units  during 
the  war  of  1914-18  and  who  qualify  un- 
der  the   provisions  of  the   bill.     To  be 


in  the  various  States,  than  word  came 
that  the  United  States  itself  was  at  war 
with  the  Central  Powers  as  of  April  6. 
1917. 

Approximately  100,000  men  of  Polish 
extraction  served  gallantly  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I.  These  men  as  American  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  as 
well  as  bonuses  given  those  who  sei-ved 
in  the  ofiBcial  forces  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  concerned  in  this  legislation 
with  these  veterans. 

The  men  I  am  concerned  with  served 
essentially  in  the  Polish  forces.  They 
were  living  in  the  United  States,  but 
were  not  American  citizens  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  draft.  Many  had  not  yet 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens.  Many  were  eager  to  serve,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  ac- 


was  eliminated  from  the  war  although 
certain  Russian  units  still  held  out  in 
Russian  Poland. 

After  the  collapse  of  Russia.  Josef  Hal- 
ler.  a  Polish  general  in  the  Austrian- 
Hungary  army,  threw  off  his  allegiance 
to  Austria  early  in  February  1918,  and 
went  over  to  the  Russian  side  with  about 
4.500  of  his  Polish  soldiers.  For  4  months 
he  fought  against  the  Gei-mans  on  east- 
ern Poland  and  was  at  last  able  to  reach 
the  Baltic  coast  with  1,500  men.  Due  to 
the  impossibility  of  supplying  him  ade- 
quately with  war  material,  the  Polish 
National  Committee  for  a  Free  Poland  in 
Paris  asked  him  to  come  to  France  and 
form  a  Haller  legion  there.  On  July  2. 
1918.  he  embarked  for  France  and  within 
a  few  days  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
over  100.000  Poles.  This  freedom  army 
was  integrated  into  the  French  forces, 
was  supplied  by  it,  and  fought  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  would 
transfer  to  Poland  as  soon  as  conditions 
warranted. 

On  the  same  day,  January  8,  1918,  that 
the  Central  Powers  began  their  peace 
negotiations  with  Russia  at  Brest  Litovsk. 
President  Wilson  announced  to  the  world 
his  famous  14  points  for  the  settlement 
of  a  just  peace.  In  this  message  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  he  enunciated  his  basis  for 
a  lasting  peace  and  the  conditions  under 
which  a  peace  treaty  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  or  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  should  be  signed.  Of 
particular  interest  to  the  American-Pol- 
ish Societies  and  the  Polish  National 
Committee  in  Paris  was  the  13th  point 


eUgible   for   benefits,   the  veteran   must     cepted  by  the  U-^.  Armed  torces^    inis     ^^^j.^^g  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  independent  Pol- 


now  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

In  elaborating  on  my  plan  to  help  these 
old  veterans.  I  shall  discuss  essentially 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Po- 
lish veterans  came  to  be  involved  in  the 
fate  of  a  free  Poland.  The  heroic  con- 
tributions of  the  World  War  I  volun- 
teers who  fought  with  the  French.  Brit- 


did  not  deter  the  Polish-American  So- 
cieties— so-called  Falcon  societies— who. 
at  their  own  expense,  went  ahead  and 
recruited  a  New  World  Polish  Army  in 
the  Umted  States  and  Canada.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  volunteers  came  for- 
ward. 
The    recruiting    and    enlistment    was 


ish,  and  Italians  are  equally  deserving  of  conducted  ^'^^  the  full  knowledge  and 

our  svmpathetic  con.v.deration.  permission  of  the  U.S.  Goveinment.     A 

A^  uth  ancienr  Gaul  in  the  time  of  military  commission  of  the  Polish  Na- 

Jutiis  Ca'esar  Tn  IS^^I^olanf  w^rils^o  '--^.^P-rn?,^a?2^^^^^^^^^ 

divided  m  three  parts,  each  under  the  o^-eamzedon  September  20. 19n  and  toojc 

domination    of    three    distinct    powers 


namely,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Russia  When  war  broke  out  in  1914, 
It  soon  became  apparer.t  that  one  of  the 
dearest  wishes  of  all  Poles  at  home  and 
abroad  was  to  .-^ee  the  three  parts  of 
their  country  united  into  a  single  inde- 
pendent nation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3  million  Poles  in  the  United 
States.  This  number  included  many 
American.?  of  Poli.sh  extraction.  Their 
sentiment  regarding  a  united  Poland  was 
expressed  in  petitions  directed  by  many 
Polish-American  societies  to  President 
Wilson  ur-Jing  a  fr^e  and  independent 
Poland.  The  President  replied  to  these 
petitions  in  the  spring  of  1915  that  he 
"deeply  sympathized  with  Poland." 

The  Polish  Central  Relief  Committee 

I  of   the   U.S  A.   early  in   the   war   began 

collecting  large  amounts  of  relief  sup 


charge  of  this  volunteer  army.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  gave  his  official 
blessing  to  the  force  on  October  6.  1917, 
when  it  was  decided  to  train  these  re- 
cruits at  Fort  Niagara.  N.Y.,  and  Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario,  Canada.  In 
approximately  7  months,  the  force  was 
ready  for  transshipment  to  Europe  to  do 
its  share  against  the  Central  Powers. 

In  the  meantime,  a  Polish  National 
Committee  for  a  Free  Poland  had  been 
set  up  in  Paris  in  early  1917  and  was 
organizing  a  Polish  legion  in  France  to 
assist  the  Allies.  Paderewski  was  sent 
to  the  new  world  where  he  was  able  to 
arouse  enormous  enthusiasm  for  a  free 
Poland  as  well  as  to  raise  large  sums 
of  money,  for  the  Polish  volunteers  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  legion 
in  France.  The  success  of  his  tours  was 
enhanced  by  the  Bolshevik  revolution  In 
November  1917  and  the  collapse  of  Rus- 


ish  state. 

Inspired  by  this  American  unequivocal 
demand  for  a  free  Poland,  the  Polish 
National  Committee  stepped  up  its  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  major  Allied 
Powers  for  a  similar  undertaking  to  set 
Poland  free.  Early  in  June  1918,  Clem- 
enceau  of  France,  Lloyd  George  of  Eng- 
land, and  Orlando  of  Italy  met  at  Ver- 
sailles to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  on  June  3  made  a  formal  declaration 
supporting  the  creation  of  a  free  Poland. 
In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  free  Polish 
leaders,  Emiowski.  had  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  discuss  the  formation  of 
a  Polish  Army  in  France  as  well  as  the 
integration  of  the  American-Polish  vol- 
unteers into  the  Haller  legion.  Dmow- 
ski's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success 
when  Lansing,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  wrote  to  him: 

TTie  Government  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  experiences  a  sincere  satisfaction  In 
agreeing  to  your  request  to  recognize  the 
Polish  Army,  under  the  supreme  political  au- 
thority of  the  Polish  National  Committee  aa 
autonomous  and  cobelllgerent. 

Thus  the  future  of  a  free  Poland  was 
assured  and  Poland  also  was  recognized 
as  a  member  of  the  Allied  and  A.ssociated 
Powers  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy  and  the  United  States. 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances, 
the  Polish  volunteers  were  at  lart  ready 
to  leave  the  United  States  for  France. 


sian  re.sistance  on  the  eastern  front.    An 

plies_food,    clothing,    and    medicines —     armistice  was  signed  at  Brest  Litovsk  on  All  transportation  of  these  troops  was 

that  were  slvlpped  to  Polish  prisoners  of     December  15.  1917  and  peace  negotia-  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 

war  in  Europe  and  wherever  possible  to     tions  began  on  January  8   1918  to  be  cul-  U.S.  Army.    By  the   end   of   June  the 

the    devastated    areas    on    the    eastern     minated  in  the  signing  of  the  formal  American-Polish  volunteers  had  been  in- 

j    ^  peace  treaty  on  March  2.  1918.     Russia  tegrated  in  the  new  Haller  legion  to  serve 
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under  the  famous  Polish  general  who 
arrived  from  Russian -Poland  during  the 
middle  of  July  with  the  remnants  of  his 
forces.  This  legion  greatly  dLstinguished 
itself  on  the  battlefields  of  Champagne 
toward  the  end  of  July  1918. 

Subsequent  to  the  armistice  in  Novem- 
ber 1918.  efforts  were  made  to  ship  the 
remnants  of  the  Haller  legion  consisting 
of  four  divisioris  and  the  elements  of 
two  more  across  Germany  to  Poland. 
After  prolonged  wrangling,  the  legion 
was  allowed  at  last  to  cross  eststern  Ger- 
many and  became  involved  immediately 
in  the  Polish-Bolshevik  war.  The  legion 
also  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican food  and  relief  supplies  in  the  war- 
torn  areas.  Over  $100  million  worth  of 
badly  needed  US.  supphes  were  used  to 
forestall  starvation. 

With  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  the 
volunteer  Polish  legionnaires  who  served 
overseas  in  the  Haller  legion  were  au- 
thorized to  return  to  the  United  States 
without  having  to  meet  immigration  re- 
quirements. Under  these  circumstances, 
many  of  the  volunteers  decided  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  spite  of  the  offers  by 
the  new  Polish  Government  to  provide 
specially  for  them  in  free  Poland.  Those 
who  wished  to  return  were  duly  proc- 
essed by  the  U.S.  authorities  in  Poland 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
American  troopships  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Army.  Just  under 
14.000  of  the  original  23.000  were  re- 
patriated and  finally  discharged  to  their 
homes  from  Camp  Dix — now  Fort  Dix — 
New  Jersey. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
remnants  of  this  volunteer  legion  who 
are  still  alive,  because  some  of  Uiem  are 
in  dire  need  of  medical  attention  and 
something  should  bo  done  for  them  since 
after  all  they  served  voluntarily  with  the 
approval  of  the  US.  Government.  They 
have,  of  course,  not  received  any  of  the 
benefits  that  are  accorded  those  veterans 
who  served  in  the  regular  Armed  Forces 
of  our  Nation. 

Many  of  the  returnees  were  disabled 
because  of  wounds  received  in  the  line 
of  duty.  The  United  States  did  not  take 
any  responsibility  for  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates,  since  they  had  served  as 
volunteers  under  a  foreign  flag.  The 
newly  formed  Republic  of  Poland,  like- 
wise, did  not  feel  any  responsibiUty  since 
they  were  not  soldiers  conscripted  by  tire 
Polish  authorities  into  service,  but 
served  as  volunteers  from  a  foreign 
land. 

This  unfortunate  situation  motivated 
and  inspired  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization to  find  ways  and  means  to 
serve  disabled  and  incapacitated  com- 
rades. The  Polish  Array  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  of  19  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  has  stated  that  of  tlieir 
membership  of  just  over  4,800,  most 
saw  volunteer  service  in  World  War  I. 
The  approximate  age  of  these  veterans 
is  now  64  years.  At  the  moment,  the 
association  is  giving  aid  to  220  disabled 
Polish  veterans — a  few  are  from  World 
War  II — men  who  served  with  the  Brit- 
ish. French,  and  Dutch,  and  have  sub- 
sequently emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  who  do  not  get  any  veterans  bene- 
fits from  any  government. 
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The  125  posts  of  the  association  have 
raised  money  during  the  past  40  years 
by  various  drives — such  as  the  sale  of 
the  blue  cornflower — and  altogether 
spend  around  $55  000  \v  r  year  in  medi- 
cal payments  for  the  infirm  or  .small 
monthly  r>ensions  for  tho.'^e  unable  to 
earn  a  livelihood  because  of  age.  Cur- 
rently, the  need  for  added  funds  is  in- 
creasing because  of  the  advancing  age 
of  the  veterans.  The  average  disability 
l>ension  is  less  than  $250  a  year.  This 
obviously  is  not  enough  to  provide  medi- 
cal Attention  and  living  expenses.  In 
the  many  cases  of  death,  the  association 
also  makes  donations  of  $50  to  $100  to- 
ward the  payment  of  funeral  expenses; 
where  there  is  destitution  in  the  family, 
small  sums  are  donated  by  the  post  to 
the  widow  and  the  children.  Such  pay- 
ments amount  to  approximately  $11,000 
l)er  year. 

Although  these  men  did  not  serve  in 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
living  in  America  at  the  time  they  joined 
the  Polish  volunteer  units.  Their  re- 
cruitment went  on  with  the  express  ap- 
proval of  our  Government.  They  were 
trained  at  an  American  base  and  were 
tran.siwrted  from  this  country  to  the  war 
zone  and  back  home  under  control  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  They  fought  on  the  allied 
side  for  objectives  endorsed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Their  sacri- 
fices and  contributions  may  have  been 
made  in  a  foreign  army;  they  may  have 
foupht  for  the  independence  of  their  land 
of  birth,  but  they  never  stopped  to  love 
their  adopted  country  and  returned  to  it 
when  their  task  was  finished. 

These  men  may  not  be  called  Ameri- 
can veterans,  but  the  line  that  disquaU- 
fies  them  from  this  designation  is  tech- 
nical rather  than  real.  Tlicy  may  have 
served  in  a  foreign  uniform,  but  they 
foupht  for  the  United  States.  Now.  44 
years  after  their  service,  living  as  citi- 
zens in  this  gi-eat  democracy,  tlrey  surely 
ai-e  entitled  in  their  old  ape  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  fellow  citizens.  More 
significantly,  if  Congress  can  provide 
funds  for  indirect  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  surely  the.se 
American  citizens  deserve  equal  consid- 
eration. 

Aside  from  the  moral  justification  in- 
volved, there  are  two  legal  precedents 
that  deserve  our  consideration.  Section 
15  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  author- 
izes the  Commis.sion  "to  receive  and  to 
determine,  according  to  law.  the  amount 
and  validity,  and  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  for  compensation  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who. 
being  then  an  American  citij^en.  served 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  any 
government  allied  with  the  United  States 
during  World  War  IT  who  was  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  any  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  December  7,  1941,  by  any 
govci-nment  of  any  nation  with  which 
such  allied  government  has  been  at  war 
subsequent  to  such  date."  Section  109 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  veterans 
benefits,  provides  as  follows: 

8«c.  109.  Benefits  for  discharged  members 
of  allied  forces— (a)  U)  In  consideration  of 
reciprocal  services  extended  to  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator,  upon  request  of 
the  proper  officials  of  the  government  of  any 


natlcn  allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
.states  in  World  War  I  (except  any  nation 
which  was  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II).  or  in  World  War  II. 
may  furnish  to  discharged  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  such  government,  under 
agreement*  requiring  reimbursement  In  cash 
of  expenses  so  Incurred,  at  such  rates  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
treatment,  hospital  care,  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  prosthetic  appliances, 
education,  training,  or  similar  benefits  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  such  nation  for  its 
veterans,  and  services  required  In  extending 
such  benefits. 

Section  109  of  title  38  i.^;  ba.sed  on 
agreements  for  reciprocal  sei-vices.  In 
the  case  of  the  Polish  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  neither  the  Polish  Government  in 
existence  before  World  War  II  nor  the 
present  Communist  government  have 
recognized  any  re.'^ponsibility  for  these 
men.  F\irthermore,  there  are  no  recip- 
rocal agreements  with  Poland.  There 
are  loans,  however,  that  the  Pol;.';h  Gov- 
ernment will  begin  shortly  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  under  a  schedule 
which  is  expected  to  continue  for  about 
25  years.  Part  of  these  Polish  paymcnis 
logically  could  be  utilized  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  proposed  in  my  bill. 

With  tliis  thought  in  mind,  let  us  ex- 
amine what  money  might  be  available 
for  disbursement  for  this  worthy  cause, 
how  much  might  be  available,  and  what 
total  may  be  needed  each  year  for  the 
purposes  I  have  in  mind  for  these  vet- 
erans. 

Under  our  Agricultural  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Act,  we  have  disposed  of  over 
S6  billion  worth  of  our  sui-plus  farm 
products  for  foreign  currencies.  In  each 
contract  with  a  foreign  nation,  we  have 
.•specified  how  the  local  cuirencies  are  to 
be  deposited  to  the  accouirt  of  the 
United  States  in  the  central  bank  of 
each  recipient  nation.  These  funds  are 
entirely  at  Uie  disposal  of  the  United 
Stales  and  have  been  disbursed  for  many 
and  varied  causes.  In  many  instances, 
very  sizable  funds  have  accumulated. 
Ii:i  "the  case  of  Poland,  however,  we  seem 
to  l-.ave  been  able  to  come  to  a  rather 
.suitable  repayment  procedure.  Since  we 
do  not  assist  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
in  tlie  san-.e  manner  as  our  free  world 
friends,  there  are  lew  acceptable  pro.i- 
ects  for  which  we  would  be  willing  to 
use  these  local  currency  funds.  One 
of  the  few  instances  has  been  the  build- 
ing of  a  health  institute  and  the  train- 
ing of  workers. 

In  our  contracts  with  Poland  for  our 
.■surplus  aaricultural  products,  the  agree- 
ments have  specified  that  Poland  should 
place  to  our  account  in  its  central  bank 
the  amount  in  zlotys  for  the  tot.als  pui - 
chased.  In  addition  to  any  U.S  zloty  ex- 
l^enditure  in  Poland  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  agi-eed  at  specific  periods  to 
convert  a  certain  amount  of  zloty.^  mto 
American  dollars  and  to  repay  the.se  dol- 
lars to  the  U.S.  Treasui-y  m  Washington, 
DC.  until  such  time  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  contract  has  been  liquidnt^^d. 

As  of  March  31.  1961.  we  had  sold  Po- 
land $365,300,000  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  approximately  ?328  million  In 
zlotys  were  available  to  us  in  annual  in- 
crements that  increased  as  the  contracts 
came  due. 
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The  totals  for  the  four  contracts  and 
the  balances  remaining  were  as  follows: 


Contract  (late 


.  mieT,  ISH7 

K.K  15.  1958 

June  10,  1859 - 

uiyzi.iseo 


Amount  of 
contract 


$65,000,000 
73,  COO.  (XX) 
97.300,1X10 

130, 000.  MMI 


Balance 


960. 072, 456 
70.374.286 
91.534.813 

106, 120,  446 


Our  contracts  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment included  a  maintenance  of  zloty 
value  provision  as  well  as  a  guaranteed 
dollar  conversion  total.  Since  funds 
might  be  expended  for  other  purposes, 
no  end  deadline  can  be  given  as  to  the 
length  of  the  repayment  period. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  repayment  in 
dollars  clause,  the  Polish  Government 
agreed  to  make  available  dollars  in  the 
following  set  amounts  after  each  period. 
For  the  four  contracts  the  following  dol- 
lar totals  would  become  available: 

June  7  1j57  contract,  after  June  1,  1962. 
.•S2, 500.000  per  year. 

February  15.  1958  contract,  after  March  1. 
1963.  $2,810,000  per  year. 

June  10,  1959  contract,  afrcr  June  1.  1964. 
«2  780.000  per  year. 

July  21.  1960  contract  after  July  1,  1970. 
»4. 330,000  per  year. 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  follow- 
ing totals  in  dollars  would  accrue  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  from 
our  Polish  accounts  each  year: 

$2 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


5. 

8. 

8. 

8 

8. 

8, 

8. 

12. 

12, 

12. 

12. 

12. 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 12, 

1976 12, 

1977 12, 

1978 12, 

12 


1979 

1980 

1981.. 

1982 

1983- 

1984 

1985 

1986- -. 

1987 

1988 


12. 

12, 

10, 

10, 

10, 

10, 

10 

10 

7 


1989- - 7 

1990 7 


500 

310, 

090, 

090. 

090. 

090. 

090, 

090. 

420. 

420. 

420, 

420. 

420, 

420. 

420, 

420, 

420. 

420. 

420. 

420. 

000. 

000. 

000, 

000. 

000. 

000. 

000, 

000. 

000. 


.000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


And  so  forth. 

Bv  that  time — 1990 — the  youngest 
Poh.sh  volunteer  war  veteran  will  be  at 
lt'a,>t  94  years  old  and  .some  money  will 
still  be  foi  thcoming  from  th.c  Polish  Cen- 
tral Bank 

A>  I  l.ave  not'd  before,  this  money 
will  accrue  to  the  £,"-';^'ral  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Wha:  I  propose  is  the 
following; 

.■\  bin  to  amend  section  109  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  veterans  of  armed  forces  allied  or 
a."«»ociated  with  tfffe  United  States  during 
World  War  I 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  section 
109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(C)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  for  veterans  of 
any  war  in  sections  610  and  612  of  this  title 
to  any  individual — 

••(A)  who  served  In  Europe  during  World 
War  I  with  prmrd  forces  allietl  or  a,ssociatcfI 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  separated  from  such  allied  or  as- 
sociated armed  forces  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

"(B)  who  Is  noi  entitled  to  pension,  com- 
pensation, or  hospital  or  medical  care  under 
the  laws  of  any  nation  based  on  such  service, 

••(C)  who  was  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  hi.s  entry  into 
such  allied  or  associated   armed   forces,  and 

••(D)  who  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  hospital  or  medical  care  ptirsuant  to  this 
subsection  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  tlie  United  States 
for  ten  years. 

•'(2)  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  a  fund  consisting  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  United  States  In  dollars 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  Poland,  or  by  any  other  nation  for 
whom  or  on  whose  account  armed  forces 
were  allied  or  associated  with  those  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection,  for  assistance  furnished  to  that 
nation  tmder  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment Asststftnce  Act  of  1954  The  fund 
shall  consist  of  such  portion  of  thase  ppv- 
ments  as  the  Administrator  determines  are 
nccessTry  to  meet  the  expenses  arising  out 
of  this  subsection.  The  fund  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  reimburse  the  appropriations  of  the 
Veternns'  Administration  for  such  expenses  ' 

One  can  argue  that  this  is  a  proposal 
for  back-door  financing,  since  the  money 
will  actually  accrue  to  the  general  fund 
and  will  be  merely  diverted  to  another 
use.  The  opponents  can  .say  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  taxpayer  is  the  one 
who  really  pays.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  way  our  counter- 
part fund.3  have  been  used  in  the  past, 
this  proposal  for  the  first  time  would 
directly  benefit  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. By  limiting  zloty  expenditure  in 
Poland,  w--"  would  make  available  a  max- 
imum amount  of  American  dollars  from 
Poland  fo;-  our  Polish  veterans  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  way  we  will  honor  and 
reward  the  men  who  helped  us  fight  our 
battles.  This  is  little  enough  we  can  do 
for  them  to  repay  them  for  their  sacri- 
fices and  loyalty. 

The  sums  available  for  disbursement 
from  this  source  are  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits for  the  approximately  4,000  veter- 
ans of  this  category  now  living  and  qual- 
ifying under  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 
The  incident  of  actual  need  among  these 
veterans  is  estimated  to  be  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  living.  Sums  unexpended 
each  year  should  be  added  cumulatively 
to  future  availability  so  as  to  insure  ade- 
fjuate  funds  when  needed. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  idea  for 
financing  this  worthy  program  Is  fea- 
sible. Funds  under  my  plan  would  begin 
to  become  available  in  1962  and  con- 
tinue for  at  least  25  years.  The  need 
for  this  program  is  evident;  justice  de- 
mands it :  our  people  should  acknow  ledge 
our  debt  to  the.se  unsung  heroes. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  lOlST  INFANTRY 
OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  IN  RECOGNITION 
OF  100  YEARS  SERVICE  AS  A 
MAJOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
times  .such  as  these,  anxiety  for  the  na- 
tional safety  stands  paramoimt  in  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  American  No 
wonder,  then,  that  we  recognize  today 
as  never  before  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  As  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican defense  against  aggression  from 
abroad  and  subversion  at  home,  the 
guard  is  truly  deserving  of  our  thanks 
and  admiration,  which  the  people  today 
are  generously  providing  in  ever  increas- 
ing quantity. 

No  wonder,  too,  that  the  ix'ople  of 
Boston.  Ma.ss  .  hail  with  unstinting 
praise  the  record  of  their  National 
Guard  regiment,  the  lOl.st  Infantry,  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  its  muster  into 
Federal  service,  which  takes  place  next 
Sunday,  Junp  18.  1961. 

The  lineal  predecessor  of  the  101st 
was  a  unit  of  Irish  birth  and  blood  of 
the  pre-Civil  War  period.  Company  B, 
5th  Artillery,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Columbian  Guards  This  was  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  With  the  ri.se  of  an 
emotional  ix)litical  situation  that  existed 
in  Massachusetts  at  that  time,  the  com- 
pany surrendered  its  charter  However, 
this  company  thereafter  met  privately 
until  the  outbreik  of  the  Civil  War. 

As  the  civilian  Columbian  A.ssociation. 
the  guards  nonetheless  kept  up  their 
drill,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  they 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  13th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  later  and  finally 
called  the  9th.  or  by  their  popular  nick- 
name, the  Fighting  9th. 

As  a  major  organization  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  the  101st  traces  its 
record  directly  to  June  20.  1861,  when 
the  9th  was  mustered  into  .service  in 
defense  of  the  Union. 

Encamped  near  Washington  through 
the  winter  of  1861-82,  the  9th  went 
into  action  in  the  spring  of  1862.  en- 
gaging in  the  sanguine  peninsular  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  On  May  27.  the 
regiment  delivered  a  successful  counter- 
attack on  the  enemy  at  Hanover  Court 
Hou.se  where  it  earned  from  Corps 
Comdr.  Pitz  John  Porter  the  sobriquet 
of  "Fighting  9th  "—a  title  that  has  re- 
mained with  the  regiment  ever  since 

The  bloody  7  days  of  the  peninsular 
campaign  followed.  In  reserve  during 
the  battle  of  Mcchanicsville.  the  9th  cov- 
ered the  withdrawal  of  the  Union  forces. 
For  nearly  2  hours  it  held  Stonewall 
Jackson's  force  of  20.000  men,  and 
yielded  only  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
enemy  reinforcements. 
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The  regiment  serv'ed  In  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  at  Second  Bull  Run.  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg.  Chancellorsville, 
held  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  position 
at  Gettysburg  on  Little  Round  Top,  and 
besieged  the  entrenched  enemy  at  Mine 
Run. 

It  also  took  part  in  the  Union  assaults 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  at 
Laurel  Hill,  and  suffered  casualties  at 
North  Anna.  Shady  Oak,  Totopotomoy 
Swamp,  Bethesda  Church,  and  Cold 
Harbor. 

For  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
regiment  was  mustered  in  May  11.  1898, 
spent  some  time  near  Washington,  dis- 
embajked  in  Cuba  on  July  1.  and  served 
near  Santiago  until  June  17,  when  the 
Spanish  forces  surrendered. 

Prepared  for  World  War  I  service  by 
its  duty  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  from  June  to 
November  of  1916.  the  regiment,  aug- 
mented by  troops  from  the  5th  and  6th 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  was  redesig- 
nated the  101st  Infantry  and  mustered 
in  August  22.  1917.  It  was  the  first  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  of  the  AEF  to  land  on 
French  soil  In  February,  after  train- 
ing, it  moved  into  a  sector  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  It  was  also  the  first  National 
Guard  unit  to  enter  the  lines.  Joining 
the  Fi-ench,  it  made  a  successful  raid  on 
February  23,  1918.  the  first  raid  in  which 
American  troop.'-  had  participated  and 
the  first  time  that  troops  had  attacked 
behind  a  barrage  laid  down  by  American 
artillery.  On  March  18,  2  days  after 
sustaining  a  heavy  gas  bombardm.ent 
and  suffering  many  casualties,  the  regi- 
ment was  relieved. 

Two  weeks  later  It  was  in  the  Boucq 
sector,  an  active  front.  In  the  lines  near 
Rambucourt,  then  shifted  eastward  to 
Flirey  and  the  Jury  and  Hazelle  Woods, 
it  was  called  uix>n  to  resist  a  raid  of  en- 
emy shock  troops  at  Humbert  Planta- 
tion. A  week  leter  300  volunteers  con- 
ducted a  carefally  rehearsed  raid  on 
Richecourt,  with  complete  success. 

July  found  the  101st  in  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  sector,  io  function  as  the  pivot 
in  the  huge  tuining  movement  in  the 
Allied  attack.  For  10  days  it  was  under 
searching  enemy  fire. 

After  the  attack  opened  It  remained 
in  position  2  days  until  the  units  on  the 
left  came  into  line.  Five  days  of  bitterly 
contested  advance  followed.  The  regi- 
ment was  not  relieved  until  it  had 
reached  its  objective. 

After  nearly  a  month  in  rest  areas, 
the  101st  was  ordered  to  the  Rupt  sector 
for  the  great  offensive  of  St.  Mihiel. 
All  objectives  were  reached  the  first  day. 
The  next  day  the  regiment  occupied 
Hattonchatel  to  help  effect  a  junction 
with  the  American  advance  from 'the 
south.  On  October  2  it  staged  a  raid 
on  enemy  posts  In  Warville  and  Hautcs 
Epines  Woodf.  bringing  back  49 
prisoners. 

The  101st  entered  the  lines  October 
16  to  participaic  in  a  thrust  at  one  of 
the  enemy's  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion north  of  Verdun,  Tlie  attack  was 
designed  to  converge  on  a  point  desig- 
nated on  the  map  as  the  "H"  in  Houppy 


Bois,  a  phrase  that  has  be?come  a  com- 
mon name  for  this  engagement  of  the 
Mcuse-Arponne  offensive 

The  regiment's  Immediate  objective 
was  the  line  of  trenches  in  Belleau  Bois. 
The  Initial  attack,  launched  at  6  a.m., 
Octol)er  23,  was  met  by  a  strong  counter- 
attack, and  a  second  attack  met  the 
same  fate.  But  on  the  27th,  after  4  days 
of  bitter  fighting,  the  position  was  taken. 

Relieved  here,  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  keep  in  contact  with  the  en- 
emy in  front  of  Ville-devant-Chaiunont 
and  Flabas.  As  the  Germans  began  to 
retire,  the  101st  closed  in,  raiding  their 
lines. 

On  November  11,  1918,  the  regiment 
was  about  to  move  into  reserve  when  the 
order  came  to  mark  the  position  with 
one  company  and  march  the  remainder 
to  the  immediate  rear. 

So  ended  the  glorious  service  of  the 
101st  in  World  War  I;  a  service  for 
which  it  was  praised  mightily  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  upon  its  return  home. 
As  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  famed 
Fighting  9th,  the  101st  had  come  through 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  traditions. 

Nor  has  the  pace  at  all  slacki;ned  In 
recent  years  for  those  responsible  for 
maintaining  tliese  traditions.  Activated 
once  again  m  World  War  II,  the  101st 
became  part  of  the  26th  Division,  and 
thereby  engaged  in  the  Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy and  ensumg  actions  in  the  Eu- 
ropean campaign  of  1944-45,  in  northern 
France,  the  Ardennes,  the  Rhineland, 
and  Central  Europe.  From  Steinfort, 
Luxembourg,  to  Oberplan,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  101st  fought  with  the  fire  of  its 
historical  predecessors,  carving  the  Ger- 
man war  machine  into  small  pieces, 
wherever  resistance  was  encountered. 

Of  the  memorable  battles  Involved,  the 
worst  was  undoubtedly  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  in  which  the  101st  cut  its  way 
out  of  Belgium  and  back  into  France. 

So  it  has  been  for  the  101st  since  the 
beginning  of  its  existence,  drivmg  be- 
fore it  the  foes  of  freedom,  in  the  name 
of  all  mankind.  Surely  this  Is  sufficient 
service  to  merit  the  praise  set  forth  by 
Michael  Joseph  Barry  In  the  pc-em  en- 
titled 'The  Place  Where  Men  Should 
Die  " 

As  Barry  observed: 

But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high 

Or  In  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  that  man  can  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man ! 

And  SO  it  is — and  so  the  members  of 
the  101st  Infantry  have  beheved, 
thioughout  theii-  history  as  a  major  or- 
ganization in  the  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

For  this,  the  American  people  are  truly 
grateful:  especially  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, upon  whom  the  glory  of  the  101st 
has  come  to  hold  a  meaning  all  its  own. 

Men  of  the  101st  Infantry,  your  loved 
ones,  your  townsfolk,  and  your  fellow 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Americans 
m  general  salute  you  on  the  centennial 
anniversar>-  of  your  organization's  ex- 
istence. May  the  next  century  smile 
upon  your  traditions  as  proudly  as  the 
last. 


LITHUANIA 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotxs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
today  in  commemorating  the  tragic 
days  of  Lithuania  in  which  tliousands 
of  the  brave  people  of  that  counti-y  were 
deprived  of  Uielr  freedom  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  exiled  to  Siberia  in  the 
opening  days  of  World  War  II. 

Commemorating  this  event  Is  espe- 
cially significant  today  in  view  of  the 
continued  belligerence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  growing  realization  that 
our  Nation  must  take  the  co-unteroffer.- 
sive  in  exposing  the  dictatorial  colonial 
makeup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  regained  its  freedom  after 
World  War  n  and  in  the  brief  period 
of  22  years  made  great  strides  in  re- 
building, and  once  again  achieving,  the 
greatness  it  knew  as  a  nation  centuries 
ago. 

The  Lithuanian  peoi^le  suffered  and 
are  continuing  to  suffer  under  the  slave 
rule  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  main- 
tains the  fiction  that  the  Lithuanian- 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  represents  the 
people  of  that  country.  We  know  this 
is  not  the  case.  Lithuanians,  e.six^cially 
in  the  United  States  and  other  parU:  of 
the  free  world,  who  can  still  express 
their  opinions,  are  vigorous  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  Soviet  Communist 
tyrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  stroncly  U.at 
deeds,  more  than  wcrd.";  are  neccssaiy 
at  this  point.  That  i.-  v.hy  I  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon to  urge  that  our  Rules  Committee 
approve  my  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 267 — to  create  a  special  Hou.^e  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations,  through 
which  we  can  review  the  tragic  enslave- 
ment of  Lithuania,  and  point  out  to  the 
world  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  coloni- 
zation and  the  need  for  concerted  ac- 
tion in  maintaining  a  flame  of  freedom 
which  bums  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and.  for  that  matter,  all 
the  peoples  now  being  held  in  bondage 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Certainly,  in  commemorating  the 
tragic  days  of  Lithuania,  we  can  produce 
affirmative  action  by  creating  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  through  its 
efforts  bring  to  light  the  true  conditions 
in  Lithuania  today,  so  that  the  whole 
world  will  react  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  bring  about  the  proper  in- 
ternational process  a:  d  mechanism  of 
eventually  restoring  freedom  to  the 
courageous  Lithuanian  people. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  has  within  its 
boundaries  a  number  of  Lithuanian- 
American  citizens  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  g:-catne.ss  of 
our  counti-y,  and  have  continued  to 
maintain    their   pride,    knowledge,    snd 
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love  for  Lithuania — the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  I  encourage  all  Lithuan- 
ian-Americans throughout  the  United 
States  to  continue  their  activities,  to 
mamtair.  their  churches  and  schools,  to 
perpetuate  the  Lithuanian  traditions, 
language,  and  customs,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  continued  con- 
fidence. knowmK  that  because  "right  is 
might"  Lithuania  and  the  other  nations 
that  presently  share  its  misery  shall  be 
restored  to  freedom 


RETURN  TO  STATES  OF  25  PERCENT 
OF  FEDERAL  TAX  ON  CIGA- 
RETTE y 

Mr  C  AH  ILL  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yor'K  I  Mr.  Goodell  I  may  ex- 
tend hi.-;  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

M;  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
return  to  the  States  of  25  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  for  the  pur- 
pcse  of  assisting  the  States  in  developing 
then"  educational  systems. 

This  bill  is  submitted  as  an  alternative 
U)  Che  massive  and  unnecessary  proposals 
for  direct  Federal  aid  to  educntion. 

This  IS  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  bills  I 
have  proposed  to  return  taxes  to  the 
States  for  education.  The  prior  bills 
called  for  return  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  collected  in  a  State,  the 
10  percent  F.-deral  telephone  tax  and  2 
percent  of  the  income  tax. 

The  hii4hly  touted  administration  bills 
calling  for  aid  to  education  would  oper- 
ate in  this  fashion:  Taxes  would  be  col- 
lected in  the  several  States  and  sent  to 
Washington.  They  would  then  be  dis- 
tributed back  to  the  States  under  a  com- 
p.ex  and  unjust  formula. 

Whac  could  be  more  simple.  Mr 
Speaker,  than  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
laxes  right  in  the  States  where  they  are 
collected?  Under  this  plan  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  huge  administrative 
distribution  program  in  Washington. 

Federal  control  of  education  is  not 
wanted,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  result 
from  the  administration  plan.  It  could 
not  under  the  proposals  I  hove  made. 


1941.  when  Soviet  Russia  overran  free 
and  independent  Lithuania,  and  60.000 
Lithuanians  were  sent  to  Siberia. 

This  is  an  occasion  when  we  must  re- 
mind the  whole  world  that  Lithuania  is 
not  free  while  under  Soviet  oppression. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  still  lives  in 
Lithuania,  as  it  does  in  her  sister  cap- 
tive nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 

The  day  of  liberation  surely  will  come. 
even  though  we  cannot  today  give  the 
timetable  for  that.  In  the  lifetime  of 
nations,  the  reign  of  tyrants  has  to  be 
short.  The  fate  of  all  of  Uiem  is  inevita- 
ble and  as  similar  as  the  patterns  of  their 
tyranny. 

Here  in  America.  let  the  tragic  days  of 
Lithuania  remind  us  that  the  freeing  of 
the  captive  nations  who  are  the  colonies 
of  communism  is  the  great  unfinished 
business  of  a  world  that  is  passionately 
devoted  to  terminating  colonialism 
wherever  it  exists 


Ln  HUANTAS  TRAGIC  DAYS 

Mr  CAHIIT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-Brown  I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey:' 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ujdav  and  tomorrow  are  being  com- 
memorated, wherever  there  are  men  and 
women  and  children  of  Lithuanian  blood. 
as  the  tragic  days. 

Tliey  are  the  sad  anniversary  of  the 
events  of  June   15  and   16  in  1940  and 


COMMENDATION  FOR   PROJECT 
HOPE 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.3  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Seely-BrownI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr,  SEELY-BROWN,  Mr  Speaker, 
on  April  3  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  8.  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
Project  Hope.  The  accomplishments 
and  the  work  being  done  by  Project  Hope 
and  its  vehicle,  the  hospital  ship.  SS 
Hope  I.  which  has  been  touring  the  is- 
lands of  Indonesia  since  mid-October 
of  1960.  have  consistently  reaped  the 
praise  of  Members  of  both  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government,  from  the 
press  and  other  media  of  communica- 
tions, and  especially  from  the  American 
people,  whose  contributions  support  this 
project. 

On  January  25  last.  I  introduced  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  117.  which  ex- 
presses the  commendation  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  work  being  done  for  our 
country,  and  for  the  people  of  the  newly 
developing  nation  of  Indonesia,  by  the 
medical  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
with  Project  Hope. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  we  show 
these  people  who  work  on  the  front 
lines  of  i>eace  that  all  Americans  ap- 
prove and  support  the  work  they  are 
doing  so  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  in 
the  near  future  will  pa.ss  unanimously 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  117  and 
show  our  friends  in  Indonesia  and  in  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  all  of 
those  who  are  making  the  Project  Hope 
possible,  that  we  are  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments thus  far,  and  alert  to 
the  possibilities  for  further  great  hu- 
manitarian work  of  this  kind  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


HIGH  TWELVE  CLUB  OF  EUCLID, 
OHIO.  STATEMENT  ON  TRACTOR 
EXCHANGE 

Mr,  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High 
Twelve  Club  of  Euclid.  Ohio,  has  made 
available  to  me  a  statement  concerning 
the  private  negotiations  now  underway 
to  trade  tractors  for  prisoners  in  Cuba. 
As  their  statement  reflects  the  thinking 
of  a  great  many  Americans  on  this  so- 
called  exchange.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  RrroRn. 

High  Twelve  Clvb  or  Euclib. 
Hon    Framcf.s  p.  Bolton. 

Repre.'entatire.  Ohio  ?2d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, lloute  Office  Buildinf/.  Wa.shtngton. 
DC: 
The  ofTicers   and    members   of   the    Euclid 
High  Twelve  Club  deplore  the  fact  that  citi- 
zens and  members  of  our  Governnient  con- 
tinue   to    negotiate    with    representatives   of 
Communist  coimtrlcs.   especially   those   now 
In    power   l!i   Ctiba      Tliis   Is  of   much   more 
concern  when  human  barter  ha«  to  do  with 
American   citizens   committed    to   action    by 
the  Government, 

It  is  our  sincere  feeling  that  the  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment h;»s  a  moral  obligation  to  support, 
defend,  and  act  decisively  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  men  captured  in  pursuit  of  American 
principles,  especially  when  these  men  were 
sent  under  orders  or  went  by  Implied  con- 
sent. 

We  have  already  learned  that  we  cannot 
trust  any  promise  by  a  Communist  dictator 
and  that  every  deferment  to  his  wish  is  only 
a  further  step  toward  his  camp  and  to  his 
advantage  We  strongly  urge  that  not  one 
penny  of  money  or  materials  be  given  in 
tribute  nor  in  retribution  but  that  firm  de- 
mands be  explored  to  secure  an  immediate 
release  of  all  tho«e  held  In  bondage.  Should 
democratic  methods  fall,  our  country  is 
strong  enough  to  use  force  In  support  of  the 
principles  in  which  we  believe  Our  concern 
should  be  for  those  now  wasting  away  their 
years  In  concentration  camps  in  various 
countries  of  the  world.  This  seems  to  be  a 
needless  sacrifice  for  a  country  bo  dedicated 
to  leadership,  democratic  principles,  and  in- 
dividual freedom. 

May  we  urge  whatever  action  may  be 
deemed  expedient? 

Oliver   LtuiEvx. 

President. 
George  Brewster. 

Secretary 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
and  tomorrow's  dates  are  reminders  of 
the  real  depravity  of  communism. 

On  the  nights  of  June  15  and  16,  1940, 
some  30,000  Lithuanian  men,  women, 
and  children  were  deported  to  Siberia, 


Another  5.000  were  thrown  into  Commu- 
nist prison  camps  in  their  own  nation. 

Against  its  will,  Lithuania  became  a 
slave  state  of  the  U  S.S.R. 

I  am  bidden  by  my  conscience  to  rise 
again  in  this  Hou.se  to  ask  consideration 
of  my  House  Concurrent  Resolution  163, 
introduced  on  February  16  and  since 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  My  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Congress  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  ask  that  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  all  Soviet 
troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  to 
return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons  and  slave-labor  camps,  and  that 
the  United  Nations  conduct  free  elec- 
tions in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
under  its  supervision. 

I  further  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  yesterday  in  support 
of  the  captive  nations  resolution  intro- 
duced by  our  very  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood  1. 

As  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  can  do 
no  less  than  affirm  the  U.S.  determina- 
tion that  one  day  all  nations  will  rejoice 
in  recapturing  their  liberties. 


COMMITTEE  UN  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tomorrow,  Friday,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  H  R.  3385. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  otiection 


THE   TRAGEDY   OF   LITHUANIA 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1919,  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
Lithuanians  finally  gained  their  inde- 
pendence and  were  able  to  establish  a 
model  democracy.  This  relatively  idyl- 
lic state  of  affairs  was  rudely  shattered 
when,  20  years  ago  today,  June  15,  Soviet 
Russia  began  her  invasion  of  Lithuania. 
In  June  1941.  30,500  members  of  the 
Lithuanian  intelligentsia  were  trans- 
ported to  Siberia,  under  Incredibly  in- 
htmian  conditions,  most  of  them  never  to 
see  their  homeland  again. 

This  tragic  event  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  Soviet  Russia's  incorp>oration  of 
Lithuania  into  her  own  country.  De- 
portation has  been  a  typical  weapon  of 
the  Russians  m  their  "liberation  "  of  ra- 
cial groups.  By  this  they  exterminate 
the  so-called  unreliable  and  undesirable 
elements,  and  supply  the  slave  labor 
needed  by  the  Soviet  state  to  foster  its 
economy.  ^ 


The  "liberated "  Lithuanian  people 
struggled  valiantly  against  the  cruel 
domination  of  the  Russians,  and  in  re- 
taliation the  deportations  continued.  In 
1944.  Lithuania  was  invaded  for  the  sec- 
ond time  by  the  hordes  of  the  Red  army. 
This  was  followed  by  still  more  deporta- 
tions. The  people  deported  might  come 
from  any  walk  of  life.  Children,  profes- 
sional people,  intellectuals,  political 
leaders;  anyone  who  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Communists  was  subject  to 
deportation. 

The  condition  of  the  camps  to  which 
these  people  were  taken  was  most  primi- 
tive. The  inmates  worked  up  to  16  hours 
daily,  without  pay.  The  maximum  life 
exp>ectancy  of  several  years  is  under- 
standable when  these  conditions  are 
considered. 

In  1948-49.  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  hardest  hit  by  deportation  when 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  was 
forced  to  Siberia  because  of  their  re- 
sistance to  the  collectivization  of  the 
farmlands  which  had  always  belonged 
to  them  and  been  their  source  of  food 
and  livelihood. 

Today.  June  15,  1961,  we  remember 
the  tragic  fate  of  those  first  Lithuanians 
who  were  forced  to  leave  their  home- 
land. We  continue  in  our  hope  that  one 
day  these  people  may  again  live  and 
work  under  the  democratic  system  that 
they  were  able  to  establish  some  40 
years  ago.  We  fervently  hope  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  keep  the  ideals 
of  democracy  fresh  in  their  memory, 
ready  to  turn  out  their  oppressors  and 
reestablish  a  government  in  which  they 
are  free  from  the  fear  and  threat  of  an 
enforced  departure  from  their  home- 
land. 

We  look  forward  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lithuania:  the  individuaUty  of 
her  people  recovered,  her  autonomy  re- 
stored. 


SPEAK  UP  FOR  THE  AMERICA  YOU 
LOVE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about 
hearing  and  reading  so  much  anti-Amer- 
ican comment — so  much  hatism  within 
our  Nation's  own  boundaries. 

There  are  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  benevolence  of  our  way  of  life,  but 
resent  and  recoil  at  sharing  the  obli- 
gations accompanying  that  precious 
citizenship.  Some  would  support  the 
Constitution  as  long  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. Some  cry  for  freedom  as  long  as 
it  leaves  them  free  to  do  anything  at  all. 

HELP    SUBVERSIVES    UNKNOW^NCLT 

There  are  still  others — and  perhaps 
the  largest  group — who  consider  them- 
selves loyal  Americans,  but  actually  are 
professional  critics.  They  seem  to  find 
everything    wrong  with    America,    but 


never  seem  to  have  anything  to  say  for 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  every 
American  enjoys.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  American  citizenship  is  an 
endowed  blessing.  In  most  cases  these 
persons,  fully  believing  in  their  loyalty, 
unwittingly,  and  for  lack  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  current  events,  spread  the  seeds 
of  hate  that  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versives would  have  them  plant.  For- 
tunately, they  are  a  small,  if  obstructive, 
minority. 

I  agree  with  George  Washington's  re- 
mark: 

The  mass  of  citizens  of  these  United  States 
mean  well,  and  I  firmly  believe  they  will 
always  act  well  whenever  they  can  obtain 
a   right   understanding   of   matters. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  another  help- 
ful thought: 

Every  difference  of  opinion  Is  not  a  dif- 
ference of  principle. 

I  think  much  of  the  strength  of  our 
great  democracy  rests  on  this  basic  re- 
spect of  freedom  in  religion,  in  speech, 
and  in  the  public  press. 

express  our  lotaltt 

I  have  expressed  similar  thoughts  in 
some  of  my  recent  weekly  newsletters 
to  my  constituents.  In  one  of  them  I 
mentioned  that  many  public  meetings 
are  concluded  with  some  expression  of 
loyalty  to  our  country — some  patriotic 
touch.  Of  late,  however.  I  have  been 
reading  of  meetings  where  thoughts  ex- 
pre.ssed  appear  to  be  critical  anti-Amer- 
icanisms. If  not  that,  they  tend  to  de- 
grade our  country  and  minimize  her 
greatness,  her  glories,  and  the  intran- 
scendent  opportunities  she  has  offered 
to  so  many.  Perhaps  every  public  meet- 
ing where  what-is-wrong-with-America 
thoughts  are  expressed  should  be  con- 
cluded with  some  remarks  on  "what  is 
right  with  America."  If  nothing  else, 
I  suggested  in  that  letter,  the  meeting 
could  be  concluded  by  reciting  "The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

One  of  my  constituents,  commenting 
on  that  newsletter,  said,  in  part: 

Our  representatives — our  local  government 
officials — and  government  in  general  have 
not  pursued  a  vigorous  enough  educational 
program  to  teach  our  citizens  the  good  and 
bad  of  government  and  how  each  Individual 
can  push  the  good  and  stop  the  bad. 

These  are  excellent  sentiments  and 
I  heartily  endorse  them.  However,  our 
Government  does  not  have  a  public  re- 
lations department.  The  preservation 
of  good  government  must  depend  upon 
the  people  to  help  identify  and  publicize 
the  good  and  bad  in  our  Government. 
This  requires  an  informed,  alert,  and 
dedicated  electorate. 

SPEAK    WITH    PRIDE 

There  will  always  be  some  bad,  as  well 
as  good,  people  in  institutions  as  large  as 
our  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. Of  course,  we  cannot  condone 
such  people  in  government,  but  these 
are  the  facts  of  life.  This  is  where  indi- 
vidual ethics  and  alert  citizens  become 
important.  One  of  the  duties  and  op- 
portunities of  every  American  citizen  is 
to  speak  up  and  accentuate  the  good 
things  in  American  Government,  just  as 
they  speak  with  justifiable  pride  of  their 
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families,  churches,  businesses,  colleges, 
and  communities.  Unless  more  articu- 
late Americans  speak  with  pride  of  their 
Government  and  stand  up  to  those  ex- 
pressing a  hate  America  doctrine,  they 
wiH  become  the  unwitting  accomplices 
of  those  who  would  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Nothing  would  make 
Mr.  Khru.^hchev  happier. 


LITHUANI.\ 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conser.t  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  Mr.  F.^LLONj  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  srentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr  Speaker,  the  year 
between  June  1940  and  Juiie  1041  is  one 
of  the  most  tragic  years  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  In  the 
spring  of  1940  independent  and  sov- 
ereign Lithuania  was  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  th»  evil  desicrns  of  the  men 
m  the  Kremlin  By  June  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army  and  its 
inhabitants  were  er..-laved  and  terror- 
ized While  formalities  for  the  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  were  bein?  rushed  through,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  leaders  were  being 
summarily  arrested  and  exiled  to  Asiatic 
Russia  This  heartless  effort  of  uproot- 
ing Lithuanians  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
continued  for  about  a  year.  It  is  this 
tragic  year  which  has  left  its  saddest 
imprevssion  on  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

On  the  anniversary  of  those  tragic 
days  we  think  cf  those  tens  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  who  were  forced  to  leave 
their  country  for  Siberia  and  who  to 
this  day  suffer  in  exile  and  still  cling  to 
their  ideals  of  freedom  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  know  of  their  unenviable  lot. 
bu:  only  pray  that  some  day  and  soon 
they  will  return  to  their  ar.cestral  home 
and  regain  their  freedom.  The  Lithu- 
anian question  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
kept  alive  as  Ion 4  as  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple are  under  Soviet  subiugation. 


harmless  ndependent  entities,  wishing 
and  prayi  it:  to  be  allowed  to  live  free. 
But  under  a  ludicrous  and  preposterous 
charge  tliat  these  republics  were  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union's  security,  the 
governments  of  these  countries  were 
bullied  to  submit  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's dictates,  which  meant  the  end  of 
Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian  inde- 
pendence. 

Early  ii  June  1940.  the  Red  army 
moved  into  Lithuania  unopposed,  and  in 
a  matter  of  days  independent  Lithuania 
was  no  more.  Terror  and  oppression 
reigned  everywhere.  Thousands  of  in- 
nocent and  patriotic  Lithuanians  were 
arrested  and  exiled  to  the  interior  of 
Soviet  Russia.  This  manhunt  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year,  until  the 
number  of  exiled  totaled  more  than 
50,000.  To  this  day  hardly  any  of  these 
have  seen  freedom,  but  in  observing  the 
anniversary  of  their  arrest  and  deporta- 
tion by  the  Soviet  authorities  we  would 
like  to  have  the  people  of  Lithuania 
know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  their 
righteous  cause  and  wholeheartedly 
sympathize  with  the  lot  of  their  un- 
fortunate kinsmen  in  exile. 


SOVIET     DEPORTATION- 
LIT  HUAN'L-\N.- 


OF 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t!;e  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachusetts  I  Mr.  BttrkeI 
may  extend  h:-  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rfcord 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts " 

There  was  no  ob't^ction. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  unforgivable  and  unfor- 
gettable crimes  were  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  durint:  the  last  war.  and 
many  mor^^  since  the  end  of  that  war. 
But  one  of  the  most  unprovoked  attacks 
that  the  leaders  of  Communist  Russia 
made  early  m  that  war,  and  one  of  the 
most  heartless  steps  they  took  then  was 
the  way  they  destroytd  the  three  .small 
and  independent  republics  in  the  Baltic 
area.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  as 
neighbors    of    tlie    Sovi"t    Union    were 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  RotrssELOT  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  H.\LLECKi  for  5  days,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Trimble  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills)  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr  Multer.  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  a  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  un.inimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sixes  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gray  ■ 
on  Tuesday  next,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KowALSKi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GR.fY)  today,  for  20  minutes,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jarman.  for  30  minutes  on  Tues- 
day next.  June  20.  1961. 

Mr.  GooDELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill  »  for  15  minutes  on  Monday, 
June  26. 

Mr.  Alger  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Cahill  '  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday.  June 
21. 

Mr  Steed,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday  next. 


Mr  PuciNsKi. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Sixes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SCRANTON. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCORMACK)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  instaoices. 

Mr   Daniels. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Aleord. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was   granted   to: 

Mr  Dent. 

Mr  Philbin  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  immediately 
following  his  remarks  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter 

Mr  V.-vN  Zahdt. 

Mr  R\BAtrr. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  311.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Oovemment  of  gUt*  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt; 

H  R  1877  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No.  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  quallfled  trust 
under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  InstaUatlona.  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  6094  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  IMfl. 


ADJOLIiNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p  m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  19  1961,  at  12  o'clock, 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  Coast  Guard,'  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity";  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Sharon  Lee  Harden",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  21.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Chuckatuck 
Creek,  Va..  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
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bor  Act.  approved  March  2,  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

1039  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  20.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Jones  Creek, 
Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va  ,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 27,  1951;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  a  hurricane  survey 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island,  made  In 
partial  response  to  Public  Law  71.  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No. 
195);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Illus- 
trations. 

1042  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  15.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  New  Jersey  coast  of  Delaware  Bay  from 
Cape  May  Canal  to  Maurice  River,  prepared 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No. 
196) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  eight  Illustra- 
tions. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  survey  of  Hllo  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii. This  Investigation  was  made  In 
response  to  an  Item  in  section  101  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  14, 
1960  (title  I,  Public  Law  86-645)  which  pro- 
vides for  an  Immediate  study  to  be  made 
of  a  seawall  to  protect  against  tidal  waves 
and  excessive  high  tides  at  Hllo  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  It  Is  also  In  response  to  an  Item 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July 
34.  1946,  and  In  partial  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  9. 
1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  197);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  Illustrations. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  classification,  segregation,  lease,  and  sale 
of  public  land  for  urban,  business,  and  oc- 
cupancy sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ir-'   -  '\ffalrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  610  An  act  ta  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  International  Travel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board  (Rept.  No.  540).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr  JAME8  C  DAVIS:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6141.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  1 ,  1954,  In  order 
to  limit  to  cases  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity the  prohibition  on  payment  of  an- 
nuities and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the 
application  and  operation  of  such  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  541) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  8.  576.  An  act  to 
amend  section  216  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to  establish 
suitable  personnel  policies  for  such  {person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  542) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER :  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR  1182.  A  bill  to 
create  the  Wyandotte  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
u-re;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  543). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.=herles.  H.R.  1452.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  former 
light  station  property  In  Scltuate.  Mass.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  544).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7391.  A  bill  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and 
other  essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  545) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tl  •  >         -he  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILIS  AND  RESOLU'HONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.'^olutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   MILLS:. 

H  R  7677.  A   bill   to  Increase  for   a   1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  fortli  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR  7678  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  In- 
tended for  exhibition  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 

H  R  7679  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  all-charter  certificates  o:'  public 
convenience  and  necessity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  R  7680.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  7681.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program  of 
grants  to  SUtes  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    GOODELL: 

H.R.  7682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  fge  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  21  and  are  attending 
an  educational  Institution  as  full-time  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  InterEtate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  7683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall   be  allowed  as   deductions  from   gross 


income;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H  R.  7684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  insured  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18.  may  continue  to  receive  child's  Insurance 
benefits  untU  he  attains  age  21  If  he  is  a 
full-time  student;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R.  7685.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rights  In  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise Identified  by  a  trademark,  brand, 
or  trade  name;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   KOWALSKI: 
H.R.  7686.  A  bill  to  amend  section   109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  certain  veterans  of  armed  forces 
allied  or   associated  with  the  United  States 
during  World  War  I;    to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7687.  A  bill  to  fortify  the  antitrust 
policy  of  the  United  States  against  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  the  use  or 
abuse  of  that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  economy  by  preventing  manu- 
facturers from  financing  the  sales  of  their 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7688.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator  of   the   Housing   and   Home   Finance 
Agency   to   assist   States   and   their   political 
subdivisions   in   preserving   open -space  land 
in  and  around  urban  regions  which,  for  eco- 
nomic,  social,   conservation,   recreational,   or 
esthetic   reasons.   Is   essential   to   the   proper 
long-range  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  urban  centers   and  their  suburban 
and   rural    environs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H  R.  7689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2'^    per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  lor  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  In   hazardous  duties;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HR  7690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Sup- 
ply  Act   of    1958   to   remove   certain   restric- 
tions in  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  7691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United   States    Code    relating    to   funds    re- 
celveii  by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
payments  for  damage  to  personal  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  7692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  Indicate 
the   country   of   origin,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 
H.R.  7693.  A   bill    to   amend    section   3    of 
title  III  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  with  respect 
to  deductions  for  charitable  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  7694.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog    cholera    eradication    program;    to    the 
Ccmmittee  on  Agrlcvilture. 
Bv  Mr.  MOORE: 
H  R.  7695.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  accept  the  donation  of  cer- 
tain real  property  to  be  held  and  adminis- 
tered   as   a   part   of   the    national   cemetery 
situated  at  Grafton.  W.  Va.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  7696.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
July  2,   1948,  to  repeal  that  portion  reserv- 
Ing  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  take 
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control  of  certain  real  property 
Santa  R'>sa  Island,  F'.a  .  during  S  XXStlOXUil 
emergency,  and  for  other  purpose?;  to  thf 
Ccmniittee  on  Armed  Services 
Bv  Mr  VINSON 
HR  7697  A  biU  to  Improve  the  .ac.'.e 
dtity  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  P*  rce 
ofDcers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr    ."lLFORD 
H  R  7698    A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal    rinanclal    assistance    for    education; 
:o  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By   Mr    GOODELl.: 
H  R  7699,  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance  for   States   and   local  units  of  govern- 
ment for  educational  purposes  by  returning 
a   portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  on 
cigarettes  to  the  States:    to   the  Committee 
on    Education    and   Labor, 

Bv  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R   7700,  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the    Career    Compensation    Act    of    1949,    as 
amended,   to  provide  Incentive  pay  for  duty 
involving  participation   In  space  flight  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices.   incUidmg    training    therefor;     to    the 
Commlt'ee  on    Armed  Services, 
By  Mr    UDALL; 
H  R  7701     A  bin   to  amend  the  Tariff   Act 
of    1930,    as    amended,   to   provide   for   reim- 
bursement of  services  performed  at  special 
places,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By   Mrs    BLITCH: 
H  R  7702    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog    cholera    eradication    program;     to    the 
Committee   on    Agriculture, 
By  Mr    GRAY: 
H  R  7703    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance  of    the   U.S.    vessel    Mississippi   to   the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing such  vessel  as   a  museum  of  Mississippi 
River  history;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

By    Mr     HORAN: 
H  J   Res  451     Joint   resolution   relating   to 
Father's    Day;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
HJ  Res,  452  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  honorary  designation  of  St,  Francis 
Xavler  Church,  known  as  Old  Bohemia,  near 
Warwick.  Md  ,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H,  Con.  Res,  337,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
place  temporarily  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  a  statue  of  Euseblo  Francisco  Kino, 
and  to  hold  ceremonies  on  such  occasion;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Con.  Res,  338,  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  Euseblo  Francisco 
Kino,  presented  by  the  State  of  Arizona,  to 
be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Committee 
on   House    Administration. 

H  Con,  Res,  339,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  printing  of  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  unveiling  of  the  Euseblo 
Francisco  Kino  statue;  to  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H  Res  346  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  effects  on  surrounding  conrunu- 
nltles  of  the  operation  of  aircraft  from  air- 
ports situated  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules, 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

I  Under  claase  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdMced 
and  severally  referred  a5  follows: 

I  By  Mr    CELLER 

H  R  7704  A  bill  f  >r  the  relief  of  Chyung 
Sang  Bak,;  to  the  ComniUtee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 


Bv  Mr    COOK 
H.R,  7705    A     bill     r  -r    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Helen  Maisls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr    FIND: 
HR.  7706.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
Remise:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R.  7707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor   Kostaneckl;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  PATMAN: 
H  R.  7708    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs,   Gerald   Beaver;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr    RAYBURN: 
H  R  7709    A   bill   to   provide   that   cerUln 
real    prof>erty    donated    by    the    Chamber   of 
Commerce  of   Greenville,   Tex  ,   shall   be  re- 
conveyed   to  that   organization   upon    a   de- 
termination that  such   real  property  Is  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HR,  7710,  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Nlcolo 
Campagna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

By  Mr    STAFFORD: 
HR  7711,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  K, 
Wu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H  J,  Res,  453,  Joint   resolution    relating   to 
deportation   of  certain   aliens,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judi^iT-^ 


SENATE 

TlIIRSDAV,  JlNt  1").  HK)! 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m,, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Joe  Z,  Tower,  D.D..  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Texas  Conference,  the 
Methodist  Church,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  this  great  Nation.  We  thank 
Thee  for  our  heritage,  for  the  intrepid 
men  who  across  the  years  have  given 
their  lives  in  war  and  in  peace,  that  this 
Nation,  under  God.  may  lead  the  races 
of  men  out  of  the  lowlands  of  despair  to 
the  mountain  peaks  of  freedom.  May 
we  merit  the  love  and  respect  of  free 
people  everywhere  as  we  give  to  the 
world  spiritual  and  economic  leadership. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  this  great  delib- 
erative body.  May  the  decisions  here 
made  bring  honor  txi  our  coimtry  and 
lasting  peace  to  our  world.  May  each 
Member  of  this  body  feel  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  these  decisive 
days.  With  the  Man  of  God.  may  we 
remember  that  "righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  Give  us  faith  and  courage  as 
a  nation  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  this 
age. 

These  things  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


nominations  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


On  request  of  Mr,  MANsriELD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day   June  14,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Mes.'^ases  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States   submitting 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  2972 >  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fales. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HR  929  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  pre- 
paid dues  Income  of  certain  membership 
organizations  to  be  Included  In  grow  In- 
come for  Uie  taxable  yeari  to  whlcli  the  dues 
relate; 

H.R.  2244.  An  act  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contribu- 
tions of  charitable  organization*  whose  »ole 
purpose  Is  making  distributions  to  other 
charitable  organizations,  contributions  to 
which  by  Individuals  are  deductible  within 
the  30-percent  limitation  of  adjusted  groas 
income; 

H  R.  2585,  An  act  relating  to  the  credlU 
against  the  employment  tax  la  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers, 

HR  3668.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  authorize  Informal  entries  of 
merchandise  where  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  shipment  does   not   exceed   »400;    and 

H  R.  4449  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  certain  articles  for  religious 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

HR  311.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gift*  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt; 

HR.  1877.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HR.  5000.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  6094.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

HR,  929.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  income  of  certain  membership  organi- 
zations to  be  Included  In  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  relate; 

HR  2244  An  act  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion   for   Income   tax  purposes   of   contrlbu- 
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tlons  to  charitable  organizations  whose  sole 
purpose  Is  making  distributions  to  other 
charitable  organizations,  contributions  to 
which  by  Individuals  are  deductible  within 
the  30-pcrcent  limitation  of  adjusted  gross 
Income: 

HR  2585  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers: 

H  R  3668  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  authorize  informal  entries  of  mer- 
chandise where  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
shipment  does  not  exceed  »400:   and 

H  R.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to  tlie  Importation  of  certain  articles  for  re- 
ligious purposes. 


LIMITATION    OF    DLBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  IS  so  oidored 


SCHEDULE  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  OATH  TO  SENATOR-ELECT 
TOWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  con.sultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  Vice  President. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  Senator-elect  Tower 
will  be  sworn  Ln  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
day. 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  durlnt:  the  se.ssion  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated; 

By  Mr    KERR: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Lefrislattirc 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Enrolxeo   House    CoNCX'aarNT   Resolution 

555 
"Concurrent  resolution  recommending  Uiat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  appoint 
the  Honorable  WlUlam  K.  Shlbley  'Good- 
Will  Ambassador  Without  Portfolio'  to  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon;  directing  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  said 
William  K.  Shlbley  and  that  copies  be  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  William  K,  Shlb- 
ley, of  Brlstow.  Okla..  has  continuously  rep- 
resented the  Third  District  of  Creek  County 
In  eight  sejtolons  ol  tlie  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture, and 


"Whereas  during  these  16  years  he  has 
distinguished  himself  and  the  constituents 
who  elected  him  by  his  outstanding  ability, 
great  sincerity  and  high  Integrity;    and 

••Whereas  Mr.  Shlbley  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  In  many  areas  of  legislation 
and  has  consistently  been  the  champion 
and  lather  of  legislation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  orphan  children  of  this  State; 
and 

••Whereas  Mr  Shlbley  has  loyally  and  dili- 
gently carried  out  many  assignments  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  Including:  (1)  County 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Creek 
County;  (2)  State  director  of  American 
Lebanese  division  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic campaign  committee;  (4)  district 
chairman  of  the  Fourth  District  during  two 
terms;  and  (4)  State  chairman  of  the 
Rooscvclt-Wallace  Clubs;  and 

■  Whereas  Mr.  Shlbley,  although  a  native 
of  Lebanon,  through  his  dynamic  love  of  his 
adopted  country,  his  ardent  citizenship  and 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  principles  upon 
which  this  N.^tlon  was  founded,  has  demon- 
strated his  great  patriotism;  and 

•Whereas  he  was  signally  honored  by  his 
native  Republic  of  Lebanon  during  his  visit 
in  1954  by  having  conferred  upon  him  the 
coveted  Order  of  the  Cedar  by  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  having  also  received  the 
highest  medal  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  the  grand  commander;  and 

••Whereas  Mr.  Shlbley  Is  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  League  of  Americanized  Syrians 
known  as  the  Cedar  Club  of  Oklahoma;  and 
'•Whereas  a  prior  resolution  by  this  legis- 
lature honoring  Mr.  Shlbley  and  asking  that 
he  be  appointed  Ambassador  Without  Port- 
folio to  the  Republic  of  Lebanon  was  in- 
cluded In  the  Co.NGREssioNAL  Record  for 
June  13.  1955.  and.  upon  that  occasion  the 
Honorable  Tom  Stekd,  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District,  described  Mr.  Shlbley 
as  one who  has  achieved  great  suc- 
cess In  life,  both  as  a  businessman  and  as  a 
public  servant  •  •  '.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  holds  our  couuuy  In  higher  esteem  or 
who  gives  it  greater  love.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  In 
helping  to  build  among  other  nations  a  bet- 
ter and  closer  understanding  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  alms.  I  think  his  services  could 
well  be  used  In  greater  degree  If  our  State 
Department  availed  Itself  of  his  services'; 
and 

•Wherers  despite  an  outstanding  and  busy 
career  as  one  of  Oklahoma's  outstanding 
citizens,  Mr.  Shlbley  has  found  It  possible 
to  devote  much  valuable  time  to  such  or- 
ganlz'»tion8  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Committee,  war  bond  drives  and  other  civic 
activities  too  numerous  to  mention;   and 

"Whereas  on  December  23.  1958.  the  State 
highway  commission  honored  Mr.  Shlbley  by 
designating  State  Highway  27  between  Brls- 
tow and  Drumright  (a  distance  of  20  miles) 
as  the  'William  K.  Shlbley  Highway,'  which 
action  was  In  recognition  for  his  untiring 
efforts  In  services  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  William  K.  Shlbley  Is 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  highest  Integrity 
who  Is  posses.sed  of  much  love  for  his 
adopted  country  and  a  true  understanding 
in  love  for  the  country  of  his  birth,  who.<^ 
every  act  Is  one  of  good  will  toward  his 
fellow  men:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Rdyolvcd  by  the  House  o/  Rcprese7itatifrs 
of  the  28th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa {the  Senate  concurring  therein).  Ttiat 
this  28th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa does  hereby  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  appoint 
the  Honorable  William  K.  Shlbley  Good  Will 
Ambassador  Without  Portfolio  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lebanon,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  such  an  appointment  and  designation 
of  our  esteemed  colleague  and  citizen  will 
do  much  to  cement  the  splendid  relations 


already    existing    between    two    great    coun- 
tries; and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  K.  Shlbley.  and  that  copies 
be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
the  means  of  conveying  the  sentiments  and 
recommendation  herein  expressed. 

•Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  5th  day  of  June  1961. 

"J.  W.  McCarty, 

'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  6th  day  of 
June  1961. 

••EvKEETT  C.  Cannon, 
'President  pro  Tempore  of  the  Stinate." 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  FellI.  and  my- 
self. I  present  for  appropriate  reference 
a  certified  copy  of  Resolution  H.  1820, 
entitled  "Flesolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  for  Federal  aid  to  education," 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  at  tlie  January 
session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  under 
the  rules,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  1820 
Resolution    memorializing    the    Congress    of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  education 
Whereas  In  this  period  of  rapidly  changing 
concepts,  education  is  recognized  as  being  a 
prime  factor;  and 

Whereas  with  the  Increasing  student  en- 
rollments in  the  various  Institutions  of 
learning.  It  Is  becoming  more  dlfHrult  for 
the  communities  to  meet  the  accompanying 
rise  In  costs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urges 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
pas.sage  of  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, now  pending  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  dulv  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the' Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  requesting  that  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  assure  passage  of  the 
said  bill  and  that  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island 
receive  Its  Just  and  proportionate  share  of 
said  Federal  aid. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on       » 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  19.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Taklml 
Yamada  (Rept.  No.  395); 

S  231    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helga  G    F. 
Koehler  (Rept.  No.  396); 

8.332.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Frauciszek 
Roszkowski  (Rept.  No.  397); 

S.  1007.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Mlshan 
(Rept.  No.  398); 

S  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aram  Fayda 
and  his  wife,  Elena  Fayda  (Rept.  No.  399) ; 

S,  1576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Nong 
Wong  (Rept.  No.  400): 
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S.  1645  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarinda  da 
Veigii  (Rept.  No    401  I  ; 

S.  1785  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Giron  Rodriguez  iRept.  No.  402 »: 

HR  !44l  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens     Rep-     N^    403 1  ; 

HR  .642  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lilyaii  t<    n.;.son  (Rept.  No.  404): 

HR.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUe  Hara 
I   (Rept.  No.  405); 

H  R  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Narlnder 
Singh  S<jmal  (Rept.  No.  406). 

H  R.  1717  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Li  Destri  (Rept.  No.  407)  ; 

H  R.  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E. 
Concepcion  i  Rept    No   408); 

H  R.  1860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gomes  Verano  ( Rept.  No  409 ) ; 

H  R   1888    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
!  Lazarevlch  i  Rept.  No.  410) : 

H.R.2152  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Franclsca  Hartman  (Rept.  No.  411): 

HR  2351  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hcingartner  '  Rept   No.  412  ) ; 

H  R  2671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Bonavlta  (  Rept.  No.  413 )  ; 

HR  2991  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jcaseph 
Maz  (Rept    No.  414): 

HR  3146  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Gromada  (  Rept.  No.  415) . 

H  R.  4023  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Mleczys- 
law  Bajor  (  Rept.  No.  416  )  ; 

HR.4201.  An  act  for  the  reli-f  of  Evan- 
gella  Kurtales    (Rept    No.  417);   and 

H  R  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Sllcora.   Radoslav    Vulin.   and   Desanka   Vulin 
I    (Rept    No    418)  ; 

1       By   Mr    EASTLAND,   froxn   the   Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Man 
Han  (Rept.  No.  419); 

S.  1432  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shau  Ying 
Lin,  and  her  children.  Gee  Chek  Lin.  Gee 
Ming  Lin.  and  Chi  Pong  Lin  (  Rept,  No.  420)  ; 
and 

S.  1673.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Blagoje 
Popadich  (Rept   No.  421) 
I        By  Mr.  EASTLAJJD.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel  P 
Skamangas  (Rept.  No.  422) :  and 

S.  1549.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nardina 
Cocuzza  (  Leonarda  Cocuzza  )   ( Rept.  No  423 ) 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 
I  HR.  7444.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes  ;  Rept  No. 
394). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  2.  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pui'-uant  to  law. 


CORRECTION     OF     TECHNICAL     IN- 
ACCURACY   IN    PUBLIC    LAW    87- 
36— REPORT    ('F    A    COMMITTEE 
Mr    FASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  bill 
(S.   2083)    to  correct   a  technical   inac- 
curacy in  the  act  of  May  19.  1961  'Pub- 
lic Law  87-36  > .  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


REOR(-'.ANIZATIi  >N    FT. AN    NO.     1    OF 
1961      RELATING    T' »     .'SECURITIES 
AND     EXCHANGE     COMMISSION— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  report,  without  recommendation, 
the  resolution  'S  Re.s.  148  >  oppo.'^ing  Re- 
organization Plan  No.   1  of  1961.  and  I 
submit  a  report  'No.  393'  thereon. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT       The    re- 
port  v.ill   be   received  and   printed.  an(5» 
the  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance; 

Joseph  P  Kelly,  of  New  York,  to  be  col- 
lector oi  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  10.  with  headquarters  In  New 
York.  N.V  :  and 

Dr  Ernest  I.  Mural,  of  Hav  all.  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  32.  with  headquarters  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H.  Craig,  Jr  ,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  ol  New 
Hampshire: 

Joseph  S  Lord  III,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylv.'.nla; 

Harry  C  George,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois: 
and 

Frank  W.  Cotner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN 

S.  2081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  research  center  for 
rural  redevelopment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a   separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2082  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  Federal  Building 
at  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  to  provide  an  additional 
courtroom  for  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    EA.STLAND: 

S.  2083.  A  bill  to  correct  a  technical  In- 
accuracy in  the  act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-36);  placed  on  the  calendar 

(See  reference  to  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Eastland,  which  appears 
under  the  heading  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees.' i 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S.  2084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  program  of  additional 
unemployment  compen.satlon.  to  provide 
for  equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  establish  Federal  requirements 
with  resp:*ct  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
ployers In  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal  re- 
quirement, prohibiting  States  from  denying 


compensation  to  workers  undergoing  occu- 
pational training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
credita  to  employers  in  a  State  which  doeb 
not  meet  such  requirement,  to  increase  the 
wage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax,  to  establish  a  Federal  ad- 
ditional compensation  and  equalization  ac- 
count ill  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCarthy  when 
he  intriKluced  the  ab<5ve  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    MAGNUSON    (by  request)  : 
S  2085    A  bill   to  amend  section  511  (hi    of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  aa  amended. 
In    order    U,   extend    the    time    for    commit- 
ment  of   construction   reserve   funds:    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr  JACKSON 
3.2086    A   bin   to  authorize    the  Secretary 
of   the    Interior    to   determine    that   certain 
costs   of   operating   and   maintaining   Banks 
Lake    on    the    Columbia    Basin    project    for 
recreation  purposes  are  nonreimbursable;  to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    JACKSON   (by  request): 
S  2087    A    bill    to  direct   the   Secretary  of 
the    Interior    to    convey    certain    lands    and 
personal    pr^^periy    to    the    State    of    Wash- 
ington, and 

S  2088  A  bill  to  amend  section  17(a)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
pertaining  to  the  salary  of  the  Government 
Comptroller,  to  the  Committee  on  InterUir 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    DOUGLAS 
S  2089    A    bill    lor    the   relief   of   Kara    Ng. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S  2090    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
the  Cen.sus  to  reimburse  between  Its  own  ap- 
propriations. 

S  2091  A  bill  relating  to  age  llmlu  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police;  and 

8  2092  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  foreign  commerce 
and  trade  statistics,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr  MUNDT 
S.  2093  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  macadamize  a  portion  ot 
road  leading  to  the  US.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture field  station  outside  the  town  of 
Newell.  S  Dak  :  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  COOPER: 
S  J  Res  104  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain indhiduals  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the  Moro 
Province.  Including  Mindanao,  and  in  the 
Islands  of  Leyte.  Luzon,  and  Samar  after 
July  4.  1902,  and  their  survivors.  In  the  same 
status  as  those  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and 
their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr    YARBOROUGH    (for   himself. 
Mr    Keattnc,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.J  Res.  105    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(5?ee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborot-ch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 

COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR  MAR- 
GARET CHASE  SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mr    DIRKSEN   <  for  himself  and  Mr 
MANSFiEtD)    submitted  a   resolution    <S. 
Res.  162  >   commending  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine,  for  her  devotion  to  duty 
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as  senior  Senator  from  that  State,  which 
was  consider(xl  and  agreed  to. 

^See  the  atxDve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


REGIONAL  RES;EARCH  CENTER  FOR 
RURAL  REDE\'ELOPMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Regional  Research  Center  for  Rural  Re- 
development, at  the  University  of  South- 
ern Illinois.  In  connection  therewith, 
the  university  has  developed  a  very  con- 
siderable statement  showing  the  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  from  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  center.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  iS.  2081)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Regional  Research 
Center  for  Rural  Redevelopment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

Tm  Cask  rt>R  a  Rkoional  RrsEARCH  Ceivttr 

ro«    Rural    REDev«LOPMENT  at   SoLTHrRN 

Illinois  UNTvnsrrr 

Due  to  the  Increased  emphafls  being  placed 
on  rural  development  It  would  be  opportune 
to  establish  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
a  Regional  Research  Center  for  Rural  Re- 
development. Such  a  center  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
brtxtd  p^iwers  given  him  for  administration 
of  research  pro-ams.  Or.  It  could  be  estab- 
lished by  congressional  action  in  line  with 
previous  similar  legislative  arts.  In  the 
latter  case.  It  could  be  attached  as  a  rider 
to  one  of  the  agricultural  bills. 

A  Research  Center  for  Rural  Redevelop- 
ment would  concern  Itself  with  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment  In 
communities  which  are  representative  of  the 
various  types  of  local  sltu.Tt!ons  prevalent 
in  the  areas  of  low-production  farms."  One 
of  Its  Important  functions  would  be  to  pre- 
pare reliable  data  on  the  human,  agricul- 
tural and  other  rescnirccs  of  these  selected 
communities  and  the  extent  to  which  each 
resource  Is  being  utilized  Major  efforts 
would  be  concentrated  on  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove economic  and  soctel  conditions  In  Fuch 
communities. 

Research  at  the  center  certainly  would  be 
concerned  with  the  three  major  objectives 
of  rural  redevelopment  programs.  These 
are:  ( 1 )  To  Improve  total  farm  Incomes  and 
per  capita  farm  Incomes;  (2)  to  develop  new 
opportunities  for  off-farm  employment  In 
the  manufacturing:,  dlstrlbtitlng  and  service 
Industries  of  the  area:  and  (3)  to  assist  local 
farmers  and  lnbc«-ers  to  acquire  new  skills 
required  for  available  Job  opportunities. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Is 
charged  with  the  function  erf  providing  rural 
residents  with  infc^matlon  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives.  The  research 
work  which  ordinarily  should  underlie  such 


»  Pot  a  desrlptlon  of  such  areas  and  their 
locations,  see  USDA  AgrlctUture  Information 
Bulletin  Nos.  106  and  234. 


extension    Information,    however,    has    been 
extremely  limited. 

Study  of  methods  of  Improving  farm  In- 
comes would  be  directed  toward  peculiar 
problems  of  these  areas  of  small  farms  with 
low  production.  Consequently  the  empha- 
sis would  be  on  the  potentialities  of  labor- 
intensive  enterprises  In  contrast  to  the 
labor-extensive  enterprises  of  the  more 
productive  cornbelt  regions.  In  the  selected 
communities,  research  would  Involve  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  optimum  scalea 
of  operations  for  each  existing  and  prospec- 
tive farm  enterprise  on  full-time  commercial 
family-sized  farms  and  on  the  part-time 
farms  Justified  by  local  conditions.  Studies 
would  project  the  size  of  the  local  labor 
force  which  would  be  supported  by  various 
systems,  or  combinations  of  systems,  of 
farming  and,  thusly.  determine  the  amount 
of  surplus  labor  resources  in  the  area  Since 
many  of  the  low  prtxluctlon  farming  areas 
have  extensive  acreages  of  timber,  farm 
woodlots  and  forests  as  sources  of  farm  in- 
come should  be  given  particular  attention. 
Although  extensive  research  work  on  large 
lorcst  areas  has  been  carried  on,  studies  of 
the  smaller  wooded  areas  and  the  contri- 
bution they  could  make  to  the  local  economy 
have  been  quite  limited. 

In  developing  new  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment within  an  area,  two  different  lines 
of  attack  are  suggested  for  research.  One 
is  the  more  common  approach  of  studying 
k>cal  natural  resources,  including  farm  pro- 
duction, with  the  intention  not  only  of  In- 
creasing production  and  utilization  of  these 
resources  but  also  of  bringing  more  of  the 
processing  of  such  production  Into  the  area. 
The  processing  of  broilers  In  the  local  area, 
along  with  an  acceleration  of  broiler  produc- 
tion, is  an  example  of  this  approach.  An- 
other case  Is  the  utilization  of  potential 
water  storage  basins  and  local  coal  deposits 
for  the  production  of  needed  electrical  en- 
ergy so  as  to  cheapen  power  sufficiently  to 
attract  certain  t3rpe8  of  Industries.  Since 
this  phase  of  the  rural  development  research 
aggregate  Is  not  entirely  agricultural,  the 
center  should  be  authorized  and  directed 
lo  develop  projects  In  cooperation  with  agen- 
cies having  a  more  direct  Interest  In  non- 
agricultural  phases  of  the  total  problem. 

Too  often.  Fome  Important  resotfces  are 
overlooked  In  the  quest  for  new  Joi>s  For 
example,  the  low-production  farm  areas 
often  have  underdeveloi>ed  recreational  re- 
sources which  have  a  potential  for  employ- 
ing large  numl>ers  of  persons  wlttiin  the 
area.  Some  communities  may  have  other 
unique  opportunities  for  utilizing  local 
skills  or  resources. 

A  second  and  less-commonly  explored  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  new  oppor- 
tunities Is  to  gear  the  search  for  new 
Industrial  and  service  opportunities  to  the 
compofiltlon  of  the  local  labor  fori;e  after 
an  Inventory  of  the  present  and  potential 
labor  force  In  the  area  has  been  mide.  If 
the  potentially  available  employees  are 
mainly  high  school  graduates  and  persons 
over  40  years  of  age  because  the  in-betweens 
have  left  the  area,  the  types  of  jobs  and 
Induftrles  planned  for  the  area  should  be 
ones  which  can  use.  or  even  prefer,  such 
persons.  If  the  area  has  a  large  number  of 
persons  with  clerical  training  or  potential- 
ity, firms  providing  some  of  the  service 
functions  such  as  Insurance  may  be  at- 
tracted to  the  area.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  Inventory  of  the  loc^l  com- 
munity should  Include  nonfarm  as  well  as 
farm  residents. 

One  other  approach  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  rural  adjustment  Is  that  of 
training  or  retraining  the  available  labor 
force  represented  by  underemployed  and 
unemployed  workers  in  the  area.  This  pre- 
sumes the  aasemblylng  and  analysis  of  data 
on  types  of  Jobs  and  positions  whe-e  labor 
shortages  exist  and  the  location  of  svch  Jobi^ 


It  also  requires  the  projection  of  this  In- 
formation into  the  future  so  as  to  antici- 
pate needs.  Finally,  It  involves  a  determi- 
nation of  persons  willing  to  participate  in 
training  or  retraining  programs  for  such  jobs 
and  the  types  of  training  for  which  each 
person  would  best  be  sxilted. 

This  research  which  the  center  would 
carry  forward  should  be  the  keystone  to 
the  success  of  rural  development -er  area  re- 
development. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  tlie  Agricuitural  Extension  Service 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  to 
disadvantaged  areas  assistance  of  the  follow- 
ing types:  "(1)  Intensive  on-the-farm  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  farm  family  In 
apprai.«;lng  and  resolving  its  problems:  (2) 
assistance  and  counseling  to  local  gro'jp>s 
In  appraising  resources  for  capability  of  Im- 
provement in  agriculture  or  Introduction  of 
industry  designed  to  supplement  farm  in- 
come; (3)  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  groups  In  furnishing  all  |X)sslble  infor- 
mation as  to  existing  employment  oppor- 
luultlcs.  particularly  to  farm  families  ha\  Ing 
underemployed  workers;  and  (4)  In  cases 
where  tlie  farm  family,  after  analylss  of  its 
opportunities  and  existing  resources,  finds  it 
advisable  to  seek  a  new  farming  venture, 
the  providing  of  information,  advice,  and 
counsel  In  connection  with  making  such 
change."  Other  State  and  Federal  agencies 
have  responsibilities  for  providing  informa- 
tion and  for  action  programs  to  improve 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  low-pro- 
duction farm  areas.  The  newly  created  re- 
gional office  of  the  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  Is 
such  a  State  agency.  The  emphasis  so  far 
has  been  on  Information  and  action.  Un- 
fortunately, these  Improvement  progranis 
so  far  have  not  been  buttressed  by  slmil.ir 
provisions  fur  research  on  problems  of  such 
areas  which  would  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
the  programs. 

Southern  Illinois  University  provides  an 
ideal  climate  for  the  proposed  center.  Its 
community  development  institute  and  com- 
munity development  service  have  been 
working  for  years  with  communities.  IXDth 
rural  and  urban.  In  developing,  evaluating, 
and  modifying  programs  of  rural  and  urban 
development  with  particular  emphasis  on 
industrial  development.  The  division  of 
technical  and  adult  education,  particularly 
through  the  vocational  and  technical  In- 
stitute, provides  facilities  and  program.?  for 
training  youth  and  adults  for  a  wide  range 
oX  technical  and  prcrfesslonal  tradt«  and  vo- 
cations. The  staff  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture has  extensive  experience  with  farm 
management  and  production  research,  with 
marketing  surveys  and  analyses,  and  with 
other  phases  of  research  which  will  provide 
bases  for  establishing  programs  to  Improve 
farm  incomes.  Other  Institutes  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  particularly  labor,  small 
business,  and  transportation,  can  make  con- 
tributions to  research  programs. 

Also,  many  departments  of  other  divi- 
sions of  this  university.  Fuch  as  geography, 
geology,  accounting,  management,  market- 
ing, sociology,  and  economics  have  staff  and 
resources  which  may  be  called  upon  to  an- 
swer specific  questions.  Lastly,  but  not  least. 
the  area  services  division  can  serve  effec- 
tively within  southern  Illinois  in  cooperation 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to 
bring  to  citizens,  both  rural  and  urban,  the 
results  of  research  studies  and  to  assist  these 
citizens  to  develop  their  own  area  programs 
which  will  best  attain  the  objectives  outlined 
above. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  es- 
tablished two  research  centers  in  Carbondale 
which  can  make  substantial  contributions 
to  the  research  programs  of  the  prop>06ed 
Regional  Research  Center  for  Rural  Redevel- 
opment. One  is  the  Forestry  Research  Cen- 
ter wiih  a  professional  staff  of  17  research- 
f  r!=     This  center  could  direct  Its  attention  to 
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son.e  of  fhe  production,  marketing,  and  uti- 
lize :inn  problems  of  farm  wooded  areas  by 
expanding  rs  research  in  this  area.  The 
other  Is  the  small  frxiits  station  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  small  fruits  which  are  a  potential 
intensive  farm  enterprise  In  many  low-pro- 
duction farm  areas. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  two  research  sta- 
tions at  Carbondale  which  are  operated  Joint- 
ly by  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  One  is  an  agronomy 
station  and  the  other  is  concerned  with  all 
horticultural  crops  suitable  for  southern  Illi- 
nois. 

The  center  should  be  established  to  serve 
a  region  of  similar  rural  redevelopment  prob- 
lems. The  center  at  Carbondale  would  be 
capable  to  serving  the  low-production  farm 
areas  in  the  southern  portions  of  Illinois. 
Indiana  and  Missouri:  the  northern  portion 
of  Arkansas;  and  the  western  sectors  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  In  carrying  out  Its 
fimctions.  it  should  be  authorized  to  work 
with  Southern  Illlnoios  University,  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  above-mentioned  States 
and  such  other  Federal.  State  and  private 
agencies  of  the  area  which  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  problems  of  area 
development  in  this  region. 

If    such    a    center    were    established,    the 
School  of   Agriculture  at  Southern   proposes 
to  redirect  its  research  programs,  insofar  as 
possible,  toward  the  solution  of  problems  of 
rural  redevelopment.     Its  agricultural  econ- 
omists,   particularly,    will    devote    their    re- 
search activities  to  problems  of  farm  man- 
agement,   marketing,    processing    and    rural 
public   facilities   in  such  areas.     Its  animal, 
plant    and    forestry    scientists    will    consider 
problems  of  prospective  farm  enterprises.    By 
teamwork    within    the   school   and    with    the 
professional  staff  of  the  center,  a  coordinated 
and   powerful   attack   on   area  roadblocks   to 
redevelopment  should  be  forthcoming. 
I       The    center   at    the    outset   should    be   en- 
v!=;ioned  as  an  Institution  which  ultimately 
A  .'lid    pr  >■.  :de  for  the  low-production  farm 
areas  of  the  United  States  the  same  services 
as  those  performed  by  the  Center  for  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  at  Iowa  State  University 
for  the  more  productive  agricultural  areas  of 
the   Corn   Belt,     Such   a  center  might  start 
relatively    small    and    work    Itself    Into    Its 
broader  functions  as  it  develops.    At  the  out- 
set,   the    professional    staff    should    cover   at 
least  four  areas  of  inquiry  with  at  least  one 
researcher  of  Ph    D.  level  in  each  area.    One 
top-level    researcher    should    have    training 
and   experience    in    farm   management   with 
knowledge  of  Intensive  enterprises.    Another 
should  be  capable  of  analyzing  the  potenti- 
alities of  agricultural  processing  plants  and 
the  types  and  sizes  of  facilities  required.     A 
third  should  be  able  to  study  the  labor  re- 
sources  of    the   area   and    to   determine   the 
most   effective    use   of   such    resources.      The 
fourth  should  be  a  rural  sociologist  who  can 
study  the  social  problems  of  adjustment  and 
determine  the  more  effective  means  for  solv- 
ing such  problems  within  the  areas  studied. 
Adequate  funds  for  financing  graduate  study 
should  be  provided.     In  addition  to  costs  of 
secretarial    and    clerical    employees,    travel, 
equipment   and    svjpplies,    funds    should    be 
available  for  financing  a  substantial  number 
of  coop>erative  projects  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  at  other  tmiversities  within 
the  region  served.    The  Initial  budget  is  esti- 
mated as  follows; 

Salaries: 

Professional. $60,  000 

Secretarial  and  clerical 20.  000 

Stipends,  graduate  students 48.000 

Student    wages 12,000 

Travel -- 5.000 

Equipment  and  supplies 5.000 

Grants  for  cooperative  projects 100.  000 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  center  In  proximity  to  Southern 
Illinois  University  implies  close  cooperation 
between  the  center  and  the  university.  The 
university  will  expect  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  local  facilities 
for  the  center  and  to  participate  in  the  co- 
operative research  and  development  pro- 
grams. It  would  expect,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  center  to 
reciprocate  by  participation  in  some  of  the 
instructional  activities  of  the  university. 
Cross-appoiniment  between  the  university 
and  the  center  of  certain  key  research  per- 
sonnel should  be  an  important  objective  of 
this  prognim 
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EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY     AMEND- 
MENTS OF    1961 

Ml-.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
introduce,  for  appropiiate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establi.'^hment  of 
a  permanent  program  of  additional  un- 
employment compen.sation.  to  provide 
for  equalization  grants,  to  extend  cover- 
age of  the  unemployment  compen.sation 
program,  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments withi  respect  to  the  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  and  limit  the  tax  credits 
available  to  employers  in  a  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to 
establish  a  Federal  requirement  prohibit- 
ing States  from  denying  compensation 
to  workeis  undergoinu  occupational 
training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
credits  to  employers  in  a  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to  in- 
crease the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployment tax,  to  increase  the  ratp  of  the 
Federal  employment  tax,  to  establish  a 
Federal  compensation  and  equalization 
account  in  the  Unemployment  Tnast 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Pre.'ident,  this  is  the  administra- 
tion bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
it  in  behalf  of  President  Kennedy  and 
his  administration. 

The  value  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935  has  been  demonstrated 
clearly  over  the  years.  It  has  reduced 
the.  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
stress  of  unemployment  on  the  individ- 
ual worker  and  his  family.  In  times  of 
economic  recession  it  has  been  a  means 
of  maintaining  purcha.sing  power  and 
stimulating  recovery.  In  1958  alone 
about  $4  billion  in  benefits  were  paid  to 
the  8  million  citizens  who  suffered  some 
unemployment    in    that   recession    year. 

The  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem takes  its  place  along  with  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  as  one  of 
the  great  .social  welfare  achievements 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  but  un- 
fortunately changes  and  adjustments  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
have  not  kept  pace  with  changes  in  the 
economic  order  This  bill  is  designed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  our  Federal - 
State  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, to  close  some  of  the  gaps  which 
have  developed  over  the  years,  and  to 
provide  more  realistic  benefits  and  fi- 
nancing. The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  bring  about  the  most  extensive 
revision  in  the  system  since  its  estab- 
lishment. 

In  1958  and  again  this  year  the  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  pass  temix)rary 
unemplojment   compensation  measures 


to  meet  the  emergencies  which  have 
arisen  because  basic  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  delayed.  The  prolonged 
and  high  rates  of  unemployment  of  the 
last  two  recessions  showed  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  system  and  have  demon- 
strated. I  believe,  the  necessity  for  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  system  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  objectives  for  which 
the  unemployment  insurance  program 
was  established.  This  bill  provides  a 
basis  for  the  careful  study  which  the 
Congress  should  undertake  to  bring  the 
program  into  line  with  the  needs  of 
citizens  and  the  nature  of  our  economic 
structure. 

President  Kennedy  has  long  supported 
efforts  to  improve  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system.  In  1958  he  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  establish  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  and  to  improve 
the  system  generally,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  introduced  a  companion  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Again,  in 
the  86th  Congress.  Senator  Kennedy  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  with  34  Sen- 
ators joining  him  as  sponsors. 

No  action  was  taken  on  these  bills,  but 
the  Senate  recognized  the  .seriousne.ss 
of  the  unemployment  problem  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session  in  1959  estab- 
lished a  special  Senate  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  This  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  chairman,  held 
extensive  hearings  and  made  a  number 
of  studies  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
unemployment  and  recommended  a 
number  of  measures  to  deal  with  this 
serious  and  difficult  problem.  Unemploy- 
ment today  differs  in  many  resp>ccts 
from  the  mass  unemployment  of  the 
depression  of  the  1930's  and  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  a  variety  of  pri- 
vate and  public  measures  are  required 
to  reduce  unemployment  and  to  alleviate 
its  tragic  personal  and  social  effects 

The  committee  strongly  recommended 
a  revision  of  the  Federal-State  system 
of  unemployment  compensation.  It 
pointed  out  the  need  for  extended  cov- 
erage, for  increased  benefits  and  for 
longer  duration  of  benefits,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  adjustment  in  the  meth- 
ods of  financing  the  system.  The  com- 
mittee report  also  stressed  that  unem- 
ployment is  a  national  problem  and  that 
at  some  point  there  is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  employers  and  the 
States  to  finance  an  extended  program 
It  recommended  a  permanent  federally 
financed.  State  administered  system  of 
13  weeks  of  supplementary  insurance 
benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  benefits  under 
State  coverage. 

The  administration  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  incorporates  many  of 
the  features  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  as  well  as 
other  provisions  designed  to  bring  the 
unemployment  compensation  system 
into  line  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
week  so  Members  who  desire  to  sponsor 
the  bill  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  statement  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  in  explanation  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  of  explanation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 
he  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  tS.  20e4  •  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  w  permanent  program 
of  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, to  provide  for  equalization  grants, 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  to  estab- 
lish Federal  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  limit  the 
tax  credits  available  to  employers  in  a 
State  which  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, to  establiih  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying 
compensation  to  workers  undergoing 
occupational  training  or  retraining  and 
deny  tax  credits  to  employers  in  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirement, 
to  increase  the  wa^;e  base  for  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  additional  compensa- 
tion and  equalization  account  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1961." 

TITt^   I — AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   SOCIAL 
SECVSriY    ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XV  thereof 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE     XVI — -FEDERAL      ADDITIONAL     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   COMPENSATION    PROGRAM 
"PAYMENT    or   COMPENSATION 

"Ehgibility 

"Sec  1601.  (a)  Additional  unemployment 
compensation  shall  be  payable  for  any  week 
of  unemployment  which  begins  after  June 
30,  1962.  or  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
title  Is  enacted,  whichever  Is  later,  to  an 
Individual — 

(1)  who,  after  March  31,  1962,  has  ex- 
hau:  .ed  (within  the  meaning  prescribed  by 
the  ofccretary  by  regulation)  all  rights  under 
the  State  law  and  title  XV  and  who  has  no 
rights  (or  potential  rights)  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  with  respect  to  such 
week  under  any  such  law  or  under  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  and 

"(2)  who  was  entitled  (whether  or  not  he 
received  them)  to  State  or  Utle  XV  benefits 
(regular  and  extended)  for  at  least  twenty- 
six  weeks  of  total  unemployment  pursuant 
to  any  monetary  determination  or  determi- 
nations with  respec--,  to  his  most  recent  bene- 
fit year,  or  If  pursuant  to  such  a  determi- 
nation or  determinations  he  was  entitled 
(whether  or  not  he  received  them)  to  State 
or  title  XV  benefits  for  less  than  twenty-six 
weeks  of  total  unemployment,  has  subse- 
quent to  his  most  recent  exhaustion  of 
State  or  title  XV  benefits  had  weeks  of  total 
unemployment  (or  the  equivalent  thereof 
In  weeks  of  partial  unemployment)  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  weeks 
to  which  he  was  entitled  and  twenty-six 
weeks  of  total  unemployment;  provided  that 


for  each  such  subsequent  week  of  unem- 
ployment he  Is  able  to  work,  available  for 
work  and  not  disqualified  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  applicable  State  law  or  title 
XV.  and 

"(3)  who  has  been  regularly  employed  In 
covered  employment  for  not  less  than 
seventy-eight  weeks  out  of  the  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  consecutive  weeks 
(or  twelve  consecutive  completed  calendar 
quarters)  immediately  preceding  his  most 
recent  benefit  year:  Provided,  hotceier.  That 
he  was  so  employed  in  at  least  thirteen  weeks 
in  each  of  the  three  fifty-two  week  (or  four 
completed  calendar  quarters)  jjcrlods  in  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six-week  period. 

"(b)  Additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  to  other  Individuals 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  but  who  are 
otherwise  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  only 
under  conditions  prescribed  in  section   1602. 

"During  periods  of  high  unemployment 
"Sec.  1602.  (a)  Additional  unemployment 
compensation  shall  be  payable  to  individuals 
other  than  those  described  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  1001  (a)  for  each  week  of  unem- 
ployment which  begins  (1)  within  an  ex- 
tended duration  period,  and  (2)  after  an 
Individual  exhausted  his  rights  If  such  ex- 
haustion occurred  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  six-calendar-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  In  which  an  ex- 
tended duration  period  begins. 

"Extended    duration    period 
"(b)    An    extended    duration    period    is    a 
period — 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  day  specified  in 
a  proclamation  by  the  President  after  the 
Secretary  determines  ( i  i  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  final  benefit  payments  made  in  all 
States  for  the  preceding  three-calendar- 
month  period  equalled  or  exceeded  1  per 
centum  of  covered  employment  in  such 
States,  and  (11)  that  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)  for  all 
States  for  each  of  the  three  calendar  months 
constituting  the  aforementioned  three-cal- 
endar-month period  equalled  or  exceeded 
5  per  centum  of  covered  emplojinent  In 
such  States,  and 
"(2)    ending — 

"(A>  on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  the  first  subsequent  de- 
termination that  the  total  number  of  final 
benefit  payments  made  in  all  States  for  the 
preceding  three-calendar-month  period  was 
less  than  1  per  centum  of  covered  employ- 
ment in  such  States,  or 

( B)  on  a  date  90  days  after  the  determina- 
tion specified  In  subparagraph  (A),  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  had  a  week  be- 
ginning t>efore  such  determination  ( and  on 
or  after  the  day  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  ) 
with  respect  to  which  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  payable. 
In  no  event  shall  an  extended  duration 
period  begin  before  July  1,  1962,  or  the  day 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  title  Is  enacted, 
whichever  Is  later. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  de- 
terminations described  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
and  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  before  the  tenth 
day  of  each  month  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
ceding 3-calendar-month  period,  except  that 
no  further  determinations  shall  be  made  as 
to  the  beginning  of  an  extended  duration 
period  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  In  any 
calendar  month  which  begins  In  such  a  pe- 
riod, and  no  determinations  shall  be  made 
as  to  the  ending  of  an  extended  dtiratlon 
period  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  in 
any  month  which  does  not  begin  In  such  a 
period. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determinations 
under  this  section  "final  benefit  payment" 
means  the  last  regular  benefit  paid  to  an 
Individual,  with  respect  to  a  benefit  year, 
because  his  rights  to  regular  benefits  for  that 
year   have   expired,   excluding,  however,   the 


last  regular  benefit  paid  to  an  Individual 
because  his  benefit  year  terminated  If  be- 
cause of  such  termination  he  did  not  receive 
the  total  amount  of  regular  benefits  to  which 
he  was  entitled;  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)"  for  a  given 
month  means  the  average  weekly  number  of 
covered  workers  during  the  month  certify- 
ing to  a  week  of  unemployment,  adjusted 
for  seasonal  VBrlatlons  and  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  covered  employment;  "coveted 
emplov-ment"  means  the  average  monthly 
employment  for  employers  subject  to  State 
laws  during  the  first  four  of  the  last  six 
complete  calendar  quarters  preceding  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion is  made;  and  "covered  workers"  means 
workers  In  all  States  engaged  In  covered 
employment. 

"Weekly  benefit  amount 

"Sec  1603.  (a)  The  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  this  title  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  his  regular  weekly  benefit 
amount  under  the  State  law  or  title  XV 
under  which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights 
before  making  his  claim,  or  first  claim,  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  the  current  com- 
pensation period  If  he  Is  claiming  under 
section  1601(a)  and  the  current  extended 
duration  period  if  he  is  claiming  under  sec- 
tion 1602.  The  additional  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  an  individual  for 
a  week  of  less  than  total  unemployment 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  such 
weekly  benefit  amount,  except  that  in  such 
computation,  allowances  for  dependents  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  applicable  State  lew  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  of  less  than  total  un- 
employment. 

"Maximum  aggregate  amount 

"(b)(1)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount 
of  additional  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  any  Individual — 

(1)  In  a  single  compensation  period  If  he 
is  claiming  under  section   1601(a).  and 

(ii)  in  a  single  extended  duration  period 
if  he  Is  claiming  under  section  1602 
shall  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  smaller:  an  amount  equal  to  fifty 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  regular 
benefits  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) which  was  payable  to  him  for  the 
benefit  year  with  respect  to  which  he  last 
exhausted  his  rights  before  making  a  claim 
for  additional  unemployment  compensation 
with  respect  to  an  applicable  '»erlod,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  thirteen  times  his  regular 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemploy- 
ment. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  an 
'applicable  period'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  additional  unemployment 
compensation  is  payable  without  regard  to 
whether  an  extended  duration  period  Is  in 
effect,  the  current  compensation  period,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual  as 
described  in  section  1602.  the  compensation 
period  in  which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights 
before  making  his  first  claim  with  resp>ect  to 
an  extended  duration  period. 

"Application  of  State  lau 
"(c)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  State  law  or  title  XV  under 
which  an  Individual  most  recently  exhausted 
his  rights  shall  be  applicable  to  his  claims  for 
addltionp.l  unemployment  compensation  and 
to   the   payment   thereof. 

"Limitation 

"Sec.  1604.  No  additional  unemployment 
compen.satlon  shall  be  payable  to  Indlvldxials 
in  any  State — 

"(a)  which  has  not  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  for  grants  under  title  HI  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    with    respect    to    the 
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calendar  quarter  Immediately  preceding  such, 
calendar  quarter  In  which  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  otherwise  be 
payable,  or 

••(bi  the  !.i-*-  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  nf.t  c<-  meet  the  requirements 
specified  m  section  3304  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  and  such  finding  has 
become  eftective  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section. 

\j^--t>rnents  with  States 
In  General 
•■Sec  1605.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  an  .xi^reement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
aeency  administering  the  State  law.  under 
which  such  State  agency  will  make  as  agent 
of  the  United  States,  payments  of  additional 
unemployment  compensation  in  accordance 
with  this  title,  and  will  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  other  State 
agencies  In  making  payments  of  additional 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
title. 

'Amf^-idment.  siisp^^^^^'  °''  termination  of 
agreement 
•■  b  i  Each  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  the  terms  .aid  conditions  upon  which 
the  a^eemen'.  :n,.y  w?  .unendeU.  suspended, 
or  ternninated 

T- lining  or  retraining 
"(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  that  an  individual  who  claims  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  for  a 
.  week  during  which  he  Is  In  training  or  re- 
training shall  be  paid  such  compensation, 
if  such  training  or  retraining  (1)  Is  approved 
by  an  appropriate  accrediting  agency,  or. 
where  none  exists  for  svich  training  or  re- 
training, meets  quality  and  supervision 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
(2)  13  approved  by  the  State  agency  as 
suitable  for  achieving  the  occupational  ob- 
jective of  the  individual,  such  suitability  to 
be  determined,  by  testing  and  counselling 
when  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Secretary. 

•Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  also 
that  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  paid  to  an  Individual  who 
refuses,  without  go<'d  cause,  to  attend  such 
approved  training  or  retraining  to  which 
he  has  been  referred  by  the  State  agency. 
"No  denial  c-  rrdu'-'ioi  of  State  Benefits 
■'idi  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  that  regiilar  benefits  otherwise  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  will  not  be  denied 
or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any 
right  to  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  this  title. 

"Review 
•,ei  Any  determination  by  a  State  tLgimcj 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  addltloii&l 
unemployment  .compensation  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  review  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  e.xtent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  law.  and  only  In  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent 

"Add'twnal     unemployment     compensation 
in  absence  of  State  agreement 

"In  General 

•SEr  1606  I  a)  If  an  Individual  files  a 
claim  for  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  a  State  with  which  there  Is  no 
agreement  under  section  1605  which  applies 
to  the  weeks  of  unemployment  concerned, 
or  In  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  has  exhausted  his  rights  to  title 
XV  t>enefits  (regular  and  extended) ,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  shall  make  payments  to  the 
.:.dr.  idual  from  the  Federal  additional  com- 
pensation and  equalization  account  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1601 
and  1602  and  such  other  provisions  of  thla 
trie  .\s  may  be  app'.i-'.ib'.e 


"Utilization  of  Other  Agencies 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  paying  additional 
unemployment  compensation  to  individuals 
in  a  State  described  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  such  Federal  and  State  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  Individuals  who  exhausted  their  rlghta 
to  Utle  XV  benefits  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  agency  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  under  the  Act  of  June  6.  1933 
(29  US.C.  49  ct  seq.).  The  Secretary  may 
delegate  to  the  agencies  described  in  this 
subsection  any  authority  granted  to  him  by 
this  title  whenever  he  determine*  such  dele- 
gation to  i>e  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  may  allocate  or 
transfer  funds  or  otherwise  pay  or  reimburse 
such  agency  for  the  total  cost  of  expenses 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"Review  , 

"(c)  Any  Individual  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  whose  claim  for  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation  has  been  denied 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and  review 
as  provided  In  section   1503(c). 

"Penalties 
"False  Statements,  and  So  Forth 
"Sec.  1607    (a)    Whoever     makes     a     false 
statement   or   representation   of    a   material 
fact   knowing   It   to    be    false,   or   knowingly 
fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  to  obtain  or 
Increase  for   himself  or  for  any  other  Indi- 
vidual an>  payment  under  this  title  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"Recovery  of  Overpayments 
"(b)  (1)  If  a  State  agency  of  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be.  or  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,   finds   that   any   person — 

"(A)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or  representa- 
tion of  a  material  fact  knowing  It  to  be 
false,  or  has  knowingly  failed,  or  caused  an- 
other to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  and 
"(B)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  re- 
ceived ai.y  payment  under  this  title  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled, 
such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such 
amount  U)  the  State  agency  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  lieu  of  requiring  the 
repayment  of  any  amount  under  this  para- 
graph, tho  State  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  inay  be,  may  recover  such  amount 
by  deductions  from  any  compensation  pay- 
able to  such  person  under  this  Utle.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary. £is  the  case  may  be.  may  be  made  only 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  sub- 
ject to  such  further  review  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  sections  1605(e)  and 
1606(c). 

"(2)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  dejXJslted  Into 
the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made. 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  relumed  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from  which 
payment  was  made. 

"Information 
"Sec.  1608.  The  agency  administering  the 
SUte  law  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
Information  as  he  may  find  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Payment  on  Calendar  Month  Basis 
"Sec.  1609.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  an  agreement  under  this 
title,  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 


under  this  title  for  each  calendar  month,  re- 
duced or  increased,  as  the  case  may  t)e.  by 
any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
his  estimates  for  any  prior  calendar  month 
were  greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such 
estimates  may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other  method 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency. 

"Certification 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  which  has  an  agree- 
ment under  this  title  sums  payable  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make 
payment  to  the  State  In  accordance  wltii 
such  certification,  from  the  Federal  addi- 
tional compensation  and  equalization  ac- 
count. 

"Money  To  Be  Used  Only  for  Purposes  for 
Which  Paid 

"(c)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purjxjses 
for  which  It  Is  paid;  and  any  money  so  pwild 
which  Is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  In  the  agree- 
ment under  this  title,  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  tills  title  may  be  made. 

"Surety  Bonds 
"(d)  An  agreement  under  this  title  may 
require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State 
certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds 
pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise 
participating  In  Its  performance,  to  give  a 
surety  bond  to  the  United  States  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Liability  of  Certlf>ing  Officers 

"(e)  No  person  designated  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  title  as  a  certifying 
officer  shall.  In  the  absence  of  gross  neg- 
ligence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation certified  by  him  under  this  title, 

"Liability  of  Disbursing  Officers 
"(f)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
title  If  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided 
In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"Costs  of  Administration 
"(g)  For  the  purpoae  of  payments  made 
to  a  State  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  administration  by  the  State 
agency  of  such  State  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
law. 

"  Regulations 

"Sec.  1610.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall 
Include  regulations  prescribing  the  method 
of  computing  an  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  where  there  Is  more  than  one  weekly 
benefit  amount  payable  In  a  period. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  1611.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)    'Additional   unemployment   compen- 
sation' means  the  additional  unemployment 
compensation  payable  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Benefit  year'  means  the  benefit  year 
as  defined  In  the  applicable  SUte  law.  or  if 
the  applicable  State  law  does  not  define  a 
benefit  year,  then  such  term  shall  have  the 
meaning  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
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"(3)  'Compensation  period'  means.  In  the 
case  of  any  Indlvldvial.  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  benefit  year  for 
such  Individual  and  ending  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  next  benefit  year  for 
such  Individual 

"(4)  'Covered  employment',  except  where 
specifically  otherwise  defined,  means  employ- 
ment as  liefined  In  a  State  law  performed 
for  an  employer  subject  to  such  law  and 
Federal  service  as  defined  in  title  XV. 

"(5)  'First  claim'  means  the  first  request 
for  determination  cf  an  Individual's  right  to 
additional  unemployment  compensation  In 
an  extended  duration  period,  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  any  comi>ensatlon  Is  paid. 

"(6»  'Regular  benefits'  means  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  payable  to  an  Indi- 
vidual under  title  XV  as  determined  by  a 
State  agency  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary,  or  by  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be.  or  under  the  State  law  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency,  excluding  any 
extended  benefits  payable  under  a  State  law 
or  title  XV  only  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment 

"(7)  'Regular  weekly  benefit  amount' 
means  the  amount  of  regular  benefits,  in- 
cluding dependents'  allowances,  payable 
weekly  under  the  State  law  or  title  XV  with 
respect  to  an  Individual's  most  recent  bene- 
fit year. 

"(8)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor of  the  United  States 

"(9)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"(10)  'State  agency'  means  the  agency  of 
the  State   that  administers   Its  State  law. 

"(11)  'State  Employment  Service'  means 
the  agency  In  the  State  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  under  the 
Act  of  June  6.    1933    (29   USC    49   et   seq  ) . 

"(12)  State  law'  means  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act 

"(13)  "ntle  XV  means  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

"(14)  Week',  when  vised  with  respect  to  a 
week  of  unemployment,  means  a  week  as 
defined  In   the   applicable   State  law." 

Sec  102.  The  Social  Securtly  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  thereof 
(added  by  section  101  of  this  Act),  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TTTLE   XVIl rQUALEBATION  GRANTS 

"Quahficatioiis     and     conditions 

"Sec.  1701.  Equalization  grants  shall  be 
made  to  a  State  with  respect  to  any  calendar 
year  after  1961  as  provided  in  this  section 
If— 

"(1)  the  State  law  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 

"(2)  after  December  31,  1963.  the  State 
law  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3309  a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and  certification  has  not  been 
withheld  under  section  3309(d)  of  such 
Code,  and 

"(3)  the  head  of  the  State  agency  (or  the 
Governor  of  the  State)  applies  therefor 
within  sixty  days  after  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  requested,  and  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  paid  under  the 
State  law  during  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  grant  1 5  requested  exceeded  the 
greater  of 

"(A)  two  and  seven-tenths  per  centum  of 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law.  or 

"(B)  the  nationwide  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  In  all  the 
States  to  the  total  wages  subject  to  contribu- 
tions under  all  State  laws. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section  wages  subject 
to  the  contributions  provisions  of  State  laws 
shall  Include  only  the  first  $3,000  paid  a 
worker  during  each  calendar  year  through 


1963,  and  the  first  $4,800  paid  a  worker  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  after  1963. 

"Amount  of  grants 
"Sbc.  1702.  The  equalization  grant  to  a 
State  with  respect  to  a  calendar  year  shall 
equal  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  unemployment  compensation  paid  In  the 
State  In  the  calendar  year  exceeded  the 
greater  of  (A)   or  (Bi    In  section  1701. 

"Payments 
"Certification 

"Sec.  1703.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  later 
than  the  June  30  following  the  calendar 
year,  with  respect  to  which  the  equalization 
grant  is  to  be  made,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1702.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  transfer 
from  the  Federal  additional  compensation 
and  equalization  account  to  the  account  of 
the  State  In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
the  amount  certified  under  this  subsection 
by  the  Secretary. 

"Money  To  Be  Used  Only  for  Purposes  Paid 

"(b)  Amounts  transferred  to  the  account 
of  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  cash  benefits 
to  Individuals  with  respect  to  their  unem- 
ployment, exclusive  of  expenses  of  admin- 
istration." 

Sec  103.  Title  EX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"under  section  3304  "  In  section  903  (b)(1)(B) 
the  words  "or  section  3309"'.  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"FEDERAL     ADDITIONAL     COMPENSATION     AND 
EQtJALIZATION    ACCOUNT 

"Establishment  of  account 
"Sec  906.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
additional  compensation  and  equalization 
account.  For  the  purposes  provided  for  In 
section  904(e).  such  account  shall  be  main- 
tained as  a  separate  book  account.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
of  additional  unemployment  compensation 
provided  by  title  XVI.  and  the  equalization 
grants  authorized  by  title  XVII.  The 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Federal  additional 
compensation  and  equalization  account  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  amounts  required  to 
make  such  jjayments.  Amounts  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  repayable  advances  (without 
Interest),  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
pajTnents  are  used  to  make  the  payments 
of  compensation  provided  by  sections  1601, 
1602,  1606  of  title  XVI  to  Individuals  by 
reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  rights 
under  title  XV.  Such  repayable  advances 
shall  be  repaid  by  transfers,  from  the  Federal 
additional  compensation  and  equalization 
account  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  such  times  as  the  amount  In  the 
Federal  additional  compensation  and  equal- 
ization account  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  be  adequate  for 
such  purpose. 

"Transfer    from    Employment    Security    Ad- 
ministration account 

"(b)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30.  1965.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  (as  of  the  close  of 
each  month )  from  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  account  to  the  Federal  addi- 
tional compensation  and  equalization  ac- 
count an  amount  determined  by  him  to 
equal  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which — 

"( 1 )  transfers  to  the  Employment  Security 
Administration    account    pursuant    to    sub- 


section (b)(2)  of  section  901  during  such 
month,  exceed 

"(2)  payments  during  such  month  frorr 
the  Eimployment  Security  Administration  ac- 
count pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(3)  and 
(d)   of  section  901. 

"If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  exceed  the  trans- 
fers referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred." 

TITLE    II AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    UN- 

EMPLOTMENT     TAX      ACT      IN     THE      INTERNAL 
REVENtTE  CODE  OF  19  54 

Employers  of  one  or  more  u-orkers 
Sec  201.   (a)   Section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection   (a). 

(b)  Section  3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from "(as  defined  In  section  3306(a)  )". 

Nonprofit  organizations 

Sec  202.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  3306(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  (A)  service  p>erforraed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
or  by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
exercise  of  duties  required  by  such  order:  or 

"(B)  service  performed  In  a  sheltered 
workshop  owned  or  op>erated  by  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  601(c)(3)  which 
is  exempt  from  income  tax  under  section 
5Cl(a)  other  than  service  i>erformed  by  In- 
structors, foremen,  or  other  regular  staff  of 
the  workshop.  As  used  In  this  subparagraph 
the  term  sheltered  workshop'  means  a  facil- 
ity conducted  for  the  purpose  (I)  of  carrying 
out  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  Indi- 
viduals whose  earning  capacity  Is  Impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
Injury,  or  (11)  of  providing  remunerative 
work  for  Individuals  who  because  of  their 
Impaired  physical  or  mental  capacity  cannot 
be  readily  absorbed  In  the  competitive  labor 
market." 

Employee 

Sec.  203.  Section  3306(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(I)  Employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  employee'  includes  an  offi- 
cer of  a  corporation,  an  individual  who  Is 
an  emploj-ee  under  the  usual  common  law 
rules  applicable  In  determining  the  employer- 
employee  relationship,  and  any  other  Indi- 
vidual performing  service  for  another  unless 
It  Is  established  that — 

"(A)  such  Individual  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  free  from  control  and  direc- 
tion In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
such  service,  both  under  his  contract  for 
the  performance  of  service  and  In  fact; 

"(B)  such  service  is  performed  either  out- 
side the  usual  course  of  the  business  for 
which  the  service  is  performed  or  is  per- 
formed outside  of  all  the  places  of  business 
of  the  enterprise  for  which  the  service  Is 
performed:  and 

"(C)  such  Individual  Is  customarily  en- 
gaged In  an  Independently  established  trade, 
occupation,  profession,  or  business  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  Involved  In  the  service 
performed." 

Agricultural  labor 

Sec.  204.  Section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  subsection   (k).  and 

(b)  substituting  for  the  words  "subsec- 
tion (k)  "  In  the  parenthetical  phrase  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"section  3121(g)". 

Maritime  employers 
Sec  205.   (a)   Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
3302  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  clause  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence:  "(1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 3305". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3305  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  by  adding  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  such  person  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 3302  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
3301  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions paid  by  him  into  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  maintained  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  a  State  If  on 
December  31st  of  any  taxable  year  after  1963 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary his  finding,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency, 
that  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  such  State  is  Inconsistent  with  any  one 
or  more  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
subsection  or  that  the  State  has  failed  sub- 
stantially to  comply  with  any  such  condition 
or  conditions  with  respect  to  the  taxable 
year.'" 

Definition  of  tcages 
Sec.   206    Section   3306ib)    Is   amended  by 
deleting     therefrom     the     amount     '•*3,000" 
whereever      It      appears      and      substituting 
therefor  the  amount   ■$4,800". 

Increase  in  rate  of  tax 
Increased  Tax 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  rate  of  the 
Fe'leral  unemployment  taxi  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the  calendar 
year  1962  and  the  calendar  years  thereafter, 
the  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  3.5  percent." 

No  Change   In  Credits 
(b)    Section     3302id)(l)      of     such     Code 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)    is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Ratb  or  Tax  Deemed  To  Be  3 
Pkece.vt. — In  applying  subsection  (c).  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  3301  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  3  percent  In  lieu  of  3.1 
percent,  or  In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  1962  and  there- 
after, in  lieu  of  3  5  percent." 

Benefit  requirements 

Sec.  208.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering 
present  section  3309  as  section  3310  and  In- 
serting a  new  section  3309  as  follows: 

"Sec  3309.  (a)  Requirements. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  app.ove  any  State  law 
submitted  to  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission,  which  he   finds  provides  that — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1,  1964,  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  payable  to  any  Individual  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  shall  be  (A) 
the  maximum  compensation  payable  with 
respect  to  such  a  week  under  such  law,  or 
(B)  an  anaount  (exclusive  of  allowances 
with  respect  to  dependents)  equal  to  at 
least  one-half  of  such  Individual's  average 
weekly  wage  as  determined  by  the  State 
agency,  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

"(2)  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  to  any  individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  the  following  percentages  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage: 

"(A)  50 ';j  for  benefit  years  beginning 
during  1964  and  1965. 

"(B)  60%  for  benefit  years  beginning 
during  1966  and  1967. 

"(C)  66^3%  for  benefit  years  beginning 
January  1.  1968.  and  thereafter. 

Any  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under 
a  State  law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even  dol- 
lar amount  In  accordance  with  such  State 
law. 

"lb  I      DmNTTTUN''^ — 

"(1»  'Benefit  year'  means  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  be^.nnmg  s'.ibseq'ient  to  the 


end  of  an  individual's  base  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  limitation  of  maximum 
duration  of  benefits  Is  applicable. 

"(2)  Base  period"  means  a  period  of  not 
less  thaa  52  consecutive  weeks  or  4  con- 
secutive calendar  quarters  ending  not  earlier 
than  6  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an 
individual's  benefit  year. 

"(3)  "Hlghquartcr  wages"  means  the 
amount  of  wages  for  services  performed  In 
employrr.ent  covered  under  the  State  law 
paid  to  ,in  individual  In  that  quarter  of  his 
base  period  In  which  such  wages  were  high- 
est, irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  svich  State  law. 

"(4)  Individual's  average  weekly  wage" 
means  an  amount  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  State  law  equal  to  not  less  than 
(A)  one -thirteenth  of  an  Individual's  high- 
quarter  wages,  or  (B)  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages  (Ir- 
respective of  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  wages  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law)  paid  to  such  Individual  during 
his  base  period  by  the  number  of  weeks  In 
which  he  performed  services  In  employment 
covered  under  such  law  during  such  period. 

"(5)  Statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  it  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  such 
State  law.  reported  by  employers  as  paid  for 
services  covered  under  a  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  during  the  period  of 
the  first  4  of  the  last  6  completed  cal- 
endar quarters  prior  to  the  dale  of  the  com- 
putation, divided  by  a  figure  representing  52 
times  the  12-month  average  of  the  number 
of  empl  )yees  In  the  pay  period  ending  near- 
est the  15th  day  of  each  month  during  the 
same  4  calendar  quarters,  as  reported  by 
sMch  employers. 

"(6)  "Week  of  total  unemployment"  means 
a  week  in  which  an  Individual  performs  no 
services  and  with  respect  to  which  no  w&ges 
are  payable  to  him.  -■ 

"(c)  NonncATTON — The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall,  upon  approving  such  law,  notify 
the  Oovi?rnor  of  the  State  of  his  approval. 

"(d)  C'ertification. — On  December  31.  1964 
and  on  December  31  of  each  taxable 
year  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  each  State  whose  law 
he  has  previously  approved,  except  that  he 
shall  non  certify  any  such  State  which,  after 
reasonat'le  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  has  changed  its  law  so  that  It 
no  longer  contains  the  provisions  specified 
In  subse<"tlon  (a)  or  has  with  respect  to  such 
taxable  year  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  State  law  provision.  For  any 
State  which  Is  not  certified  under  this  sub- 
section the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  on  De- 
cember Ctl  of  taxable  year  1964  and  on  De- 
cember 31  of  each  taxable  year  thereafter 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  total  credit  al- 
lowable to  taxpayers  subject  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  each  such 
State  pursuant  to  section  3302(c)  (2). 

"(e)  Notice  to  Governor  or  NowcERTiriCA- 
TTox. — If  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  whose  law  he  has  pre- 
viously approved  may  not  be  certified  under 
subsection  (d).  he  shall  promptly  so  notify 
the  Governor  of  such  State." 

No  denial  of  compensation  during  training 
Sec  209    Section    3304(a)    Is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  In 
such  State  to  an  otherwise  eligible  Indi- 
vidual for  any  week  during  which  he  Is  at- 
tending a  training  or  retraining  course  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency;  and  such 
Individual  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  not 
otherwise    eligible    for    any    such    week    by 


reason  of  any  availability  or  active  search  for 
work  requirement  of  the  State  law  or  by 
reason  of  his  having  refused  to  accept  work." 

Limitation  on  credit  against   tax 
Sec.  210     (a)    Section  3302(c)    Is  amended 
by  renumbering  paragraphs   (2)    and   (3)    as 
paragraphs  (3)   and  (4).  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2)   as  follows: 

"If  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  a  State  has  not  been  certified  for  a  taxable 
year  pursuant  to  section  3309(d).  then  the 
total  credits  (after  applying  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub"sec- 
tlon)  otherwise  allowable  under  this  section 
for  the  taxable  year  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
subject  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  such  State  shall  be  redviced  from 
90%  to  the  percentage  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  (3%)  represented  by  the  4- 
year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to  such  State 
for  such  taxable  year." 

(b)  Section  3302(c)  (4)  (C)  (I)  Is  amended 
by  substituting  the  term  "4-year"  for  the 
term  "5-year". 

(c)  The  heading  for  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (d)  Is  revised  to  read  ""4-year  Benefit 
Cost  Rate",  and  the  paragraph  is  amended 
to  read: 

"For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(4),  the 
4-year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to  any 
State  for  any  taxable  year  Is  that  percentage 
obtained  by  dividing — 

"(A)  one-fourth  of  the  total  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  during  the  4-year  period 
ending  at  the  close  of  the  first  calendar  year 
preceding  such  taxable  year,  by 

'"(B)  the  total  of  the  remuneration  sub- 
ject to  contributions  In  the  State  law  with 
respect  to  the  first  calendar  year  preceding 
such  taxable  year.  Remuneration"  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph  shall  Include 
remuneration  with  respect  to  employment 
paid  to  an  Individual  by  an  employer  during 
any  calendar  year  up  to  M.800:  provided, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
for  States  for  which  It  is  necessary  estimate 
the  remuneration  with  respect  to  the  first 
calendar  year  preceding  taxable  year  1964. " 

Effective  dates 
Sec  211.  The  amendments  made  by  title 
n  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  1963  for  services 
performed  after  1963.  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  205,  208,  209.  and 
210  shall  be  effective  January  1,  1964. 

The  statement  of  explanation  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McCakthy  is  a.s  follows: 

Statement    in    Explanation    or    S.   2084 
(A  draft  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  program  of  additional  un- 
employment compensation,  to  provide  for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program. 
to  establish  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect  to   the   weekly   benefit  amount  and 
limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  employers 
In  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such  re- 
quirements, to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment   prohibiting    States    from    denying 
comj)ensatlon  to  workers  undergoing  occu- 
pational  training  or  retraining   and  deny 
tax  credits  to  employers  In  a  State  which 
does   not  meet  such   requirement,    to   In- 
crease the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  to  Increase  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  establish  a 
Federal      additional      compensation      and 
equalization  account  In  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  and  for  other  purposes) 
This  draft  bill  contains  two  titles. 
Title   I   would   amend   the  Social   Security 
Act    by    establishing    new    titles     XVI    and 
XVII    and    by    amending    present    title    IX. 
Title  XVI  would  establish  a  permanent  na- 
tional program  of  additional  unemployment 
compensation  for  unemployed  workers  who 
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have  exhausted  the  benefit  rights  provided 
for  them  by  State  law  and  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act.  Title  XVTI  would  pro- 
vide for  equalization  grants  to  States  with 
heavy  unemployment.  Title  IX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  would  be  amended  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Federal  additional  compensa- 
tion and  equalization  account  In  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  and  to  make  other  nec- 
essary changes 

Title  II  would  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  by  extending  coverage 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  system 
to  more  than  3  million  workers,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  enforcement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  maritime  workers  may  be  cov- 
ered by  States,  by  reducing  tax  credits  for 
employers  In  States  which  do  not  meet  the 
Federal  requirements  with  respect  to  ben- 
efit amount,  by  denying  tax  credits  to  em- 
ployers In  States  which  deny  benefits  to 
workers  who  are  taking  approved  training,  by 
Increasing  to  $4  800  the  wage  base  for  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax.  and  by  continu- 
ing the  Increased  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  effective  for  taxable  years 
1962  and  1963. 

TITLE    I 

Amendm.enta  to  tf-e  Social  Security  Act 
A    new    title    XVI    In    the    Social    Security 
Act   would   be  established   by  title  I  of  this 
bill.     The  purpose  of  title  XVI  is  to  provide 
a  self-supporting  program  of  additional  un- 
employment comp>ensatlon  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment  beginning  after  June  30.   1962, 
or  after  the  end  of  -..he  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  title  is  en- 
acted, whichever  Is  later,  to  the  unemployed 
whose  entitlement  t.>  State  or  title  XV  bene- 
fits plus   weeks  of   unemployment  after   ex- 
haustion of  such  entitlement  have  been  the 
equivalent  of   26  wj-eks  of  total   unemploy- 
ment since   the   beginning   of   their   current 
compensation    period,    and    who    exhausted 
their  benefit  rights  under  State  and  Federal 
unemployment      compensation      laws     after 
March  31.    1962.      Thus,   the   addlUonal    un- 
employment   compensation    program    would 
commence    Immediately    following    the    pro- 
gram established  by  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment   Compensation    Act   of    1961. 
The  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion provided  In  title  XVI  would  be  payable 
In    nonreceeslon    and    recession    periods    to 
workers  with  substantial  past  attachment  to 
the  covered  labor  force.     To  other  workers, 
however,     such     additional     unemployment 
compensation    would    be   payable   only    In   a 
recession  period   (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary), upon  proclamation  of  the  President. 
The  additional   compensation  In  both  re- 
cession  and   nonreciMslon   periods   would   be 
payable  only   to  an   Individual  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  State  or  title   XV  benefits,  and 
has  been  entitled  to  at  least  26  weeks  of  State 
or  title   XV   t>enefitt,  or  If   he   has  been  en- 
titled to  a  lesser  diiratlon,  has  been  unem- 
ployed since  his  exliaustlon  of  benefits  long 
enough  for  the  combination  of  t)enefit  weeks 
to  which  he  was  entitled  and  weeks  of  un- 
ployment  to  total  26.     For  this  purpose,  an 
Individual   who  exhausts   his   State   or   title 
XV  benefits  will  be  considered  to  have  been 
entitled  to  benefits  for  the  nvimber  of  weeks 
specified  In   the  monetary  determination  or 
determinations  with  respect  to  his  most  re- 
cent benefit  year     "ITius  a  worker  entitled  to 
State  benefits  of  26  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount  could  Immi-dlately  after  his  exhaus- 
tion   of   State    benefits    (whether   or   not   he 
actually  received  b«  nefits  for  26  weeks)    be- 
come    eligible     for    additional     benefits       A 
worker  entitled  to  State  or  title  XV  benefits 
of    less    than    26    t:me8    his    weekly    benefit 
amount,  however,  would  need  an  uncompen- 
sated period  of  unemployment  after  exhaus- 
tion of  his  State  or  title  XV  entitlement  be- 
fore he  could  bt  eligible  for  additional  bene- 
fiU  equal  to  the  difference  between  his  SUte 
or  title  XV  entltlenr  ent  and  26  weeks  of  total 
unemplovinent.     For  example,  a  worker  en- 
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titled  to  State  benefits  of  20  tin-.es  his  weeky 
benefit  amount  would  need  the  equivalent 
of  6  more  weeks  of  total  unemployment  after 
he  exhausted  his  State  enticement  before  he 
could  become  eligible  for  additional  bene- 
fits. The  general  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  restrict  the  Federal  compensation  to  the 
long-term  unemployed,  without  limiting  the 
program's  application  to  workers  In  States 
which  provide  26  or  more  weeks  of  benefits. 
Long-term  unemployment  Is  a  national 
problem  which  should  be  financed  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

TTie  maximum  amount  of  additional  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  bill  with  respect 
to  a  single  compensation  i>erlod.  or  for  in- 
dividuals claiming  under  section  1602  with 
respect  to  a  single  extended  duration  period, 
would  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  (1)  60  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  individual's  regular  benefits  under 
State  law  or  title  XV  for  the  compensation 
period  m  which  he  last  exhausted  his  bene- 
fit rights,  or  (2)  13  times  his  regular  weekly 
benefit  amount.  Thus  In  States  which  pro- 
vide 26  or  more  weeks'  duration  of  regular 
benefits,  those  who  exhaust  State  benefits 
would  be  entitled  to  additional  compensa- 
tion of  13  weeks  of  total  unemployment 
under  the  Federal  program.  Workers  who 
receive  State  benefits  for  a  shorter  duration 
would  receive  less  In  Federal  compensation. 
While  the  maximum  duration  of  the  addi- 
tional comi>en6atlon  is  limited,  no  overall 
limitation  on  total  Federal  and  State  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  a  compensation 
period  is  provided.  Some  States  provide 
benefits  In  excess  of  26  weeks  and  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so.  If  In  their 
Judgment  their  economies  require  a  longer 
normal  duration. 

For  workers  entitled  to  State  or  title  XV 
benefits  of  less  than  26  weeks,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  they  would  certify  to  their  un- 
employment during  the  remainder  of  the 
period  prior  to  eligibility  for  additional  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  To  be  counted 
for  this  purpose,  weeks  should  be  weeks  for 
which  the  claimant  could  have  received  ben- 
efits If  he  had  been  entitled  to  26  weeks  of 
State  benefits:  that  Is.  he  should  be  able  to 
wcffk.  available  for  work  and  free  from  dis- 
qualification Weeks  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment should  be  accumulated  toward  the 
26  weeks,  as  they  would  have  been  under 
the  State  law.  The  Secretary's  regulations 
would  cover  the  manner  In  which  Individ- 
uals would  establish  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  unemployed,  able  to  work  and  avail- 
able for  work  and  otherwise  not  disqualified 
during  the  weeks  between  exhaustion  of 
State  or  title  XV  benefits  and  ellglbUity  for 
additional  benefits. 

Additional  unemployment  compensation 
would  be  payable  at  the  same  weekly  amount 
lor  total  unemployment  as  the  Individual 
received  under  the  State  law  or  title  XV  un- 
der which  he  last  exhausted  his  rlghU  before 
he  filed  a  claim  for  the  current  compensa- 
tion period  (or  for  Individuals  claiming 
under  sec.  1602.  the  current  extended  dura- 
tion period) . 

Under  new  title  XVI  additional  compen- 
sation would  be  payable  to  individuals  with 
a  record  of  ling  attachment  to  the  labor 
force  during  nonrecesslon  as  well  as  reces- 
sion periods. 

To  qualify  for  additional  compensation 
during  nonrecesslon  periods,  the  bill  re- 
quires an  individual  to  have  been  regularly 
emploved  In  covered  employment  In  each  of 
at  least  78  weeks  during  the  156  consecu- 
tive-week period,  or  during  the  12  consecu- 
tive completed  calendar  quarters.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  most  recent  benefit  year 
and  to  have  been  so  employed  In  at  least 
13  weeks  of  each  year  of  such  f>erlod  The 
78-week8-of-employment  requirement  Is  Im- 
posed to  Insure  that  extended  compensation 
for    the    persistently    unemployed    Is    made 


available  only  to  tho«»  iMh  •Bch  evidence 
of  continued  past  attaCfhBMOt  to  the  'abor 
force  as  to  present  little  doubt  that  they 
have  been  earning  their  living  for  some  years 
by  work  In  covered  employment. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  a  test  of  regular 
employment.  In  order  to  permit  fiexlblUty 
in  regard  to  such  a  test.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  matter  should  be  provided  for  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary.  Regular  employ- 
ment In  a  week  might  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  hours  or  days  of  work  or  amounts 
of  wages.  A  week  of  less  than  full-time 
earnings  or  employment  wovild  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  Is  now  In  the  case  of 
all  Stale  laws  which  determine  entitlement  to 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  weeks  of  employment. 
The  need  for  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for  workers  with  long-term  employment 
records  who  are  experiencing  prolonged  un- 
employment h-  evidenced  by  the  Impact  of 
Industrial  change  In  our  dynamic  economy 
on  workers  with  long  records  of  regular  em- 
ployment In  basic  industries.  That  this 
problem  Is  not  confined  to  recession  periods 
Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  1 
million  claimants  exhausted  iheir  benefit 
rights  In  nonrecesslon  years  such  as  1955. 
In  1960.  more  than  one-third  of  all  claim- 
ants In  H  States  used  up  their  benefit 
rights  t)efore  finding  work.  More  than  one- 
fifth  did  so  In  States  providing  26  weeks  of 
duration  to  most  or  all  claimants,  such  as 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  Between 
the  1958  and  1961  recessions,  the  number  of 
unemployed  out  of  work  for  more  than  15 
weeks  never  dropped  l>elow  700.000. 

Employment  opportunities  have  declined 
markedly  In  many  Industries  which  formerly 
provided  steady  work  at  good  wages  and  a  se- 
cure future  for  millions  of  American  work- 
ers. To  list  steel,  textile,  automobile  and 
aircraft  manufacturing,  coal  mining  and 
-allroad  transportation,  for  example.  lUus- 
strates  situations  where  technical  advance 
and  productivity  gains  have  made  It  possible 
to  obtain  greater  production  with  a  smaller 
work  force  from  year  to  year.  In  many  cen- 
ters of  these  Industries,  abandonment  of 
older  plants,  or  shifts  In  methods  hare 
caused  the  discharge  of  workers  with  long 
emplojTnent  records,  despite  the  protection 
of  senlca-ity  rules.  Rapid  technological 
changes  Including  those  resulting  from  auto- 
mation may  well  displace  over  a  miUkn 
workers  per  year  at  present  production  rares 
In  this  decade. 

Displaced  semiskilled  and  unskilled  elder 
workers  '■emain  out  of  work  longer  because 
they  QO  not  generaP.y  hare  the  education 
and  ready  adaptability  to  perform  the  In- 
creasingly technical  Jobs  called  for  by  the 
growing  Industries  which  need  more  man- 
power. The  faster  growing  trade,  service, 
and  research  Industries  demand  different 
skills  and  abilities  than  are  possessed  by  dis- 
placed miners  and  factory  hands  and  railroad 
workers.  And  where  such  workers  are  located 
In  areas  which  have  a  persistent  excess  of 
Job  seeks  over  Job  opportunities  leading  to 
prolonged  unempIo>'ment  of  even  the 
younger  skilled  workers,  the  situation  of  the 
older,  unskilled,  and  less-educated,  although 
long-experienced  workers,  strikingly  calls  lor 
longer  unemployment  Insurance  protection. 
In  their  causes  and  effecu,  these  problems 
are  national  In  character  and  Involve  a  na- 
tional responsibility.  A  variety  of  measures 
to  stimulate  emplojtnent  opportunities  and 
to  Improve  the  skills  of  the  work  force  are 
required  to  meet  this  responsibility.  Unem- 
ployment insurance  Is  the  principal  pro- 
gram for  mitigating  the  hardships  attendant 
upon  unemployment  by  maintaining  the  In- 
come of  unemployed  workers  and  by  keep- 
ing up  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity. In  spite  of  the  need  for  strength- 
ening some  asj)ects  of  the  program,  unem- 
ployment Insurance  has  long  proved  Its  basle 
worth.  Operations  are  quickly  and  auto- 
matically responsive  to  changes  In  economic 
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conditions.  In  general,  however,  the  pro- 
gram now  does  not  provide  protection  for 
unemployment  which  lasts  more  than  6 
months. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  many 
workers  with  long  employment  records  are 
encountering  and  will  encounter  In  secur- 
ing new  employment  after  they  have  been 
laid  off,  it  seems  clear  that  Income  main- 
tenance for  more  than  6  months  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  feature  of  such 
an  overall  program.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready recognized  this  need  for  longer  un- 
employment Insurance  protection  In  the 
case  of  railroad  workers.  A  Federal  program 
to  provide  extended  duration  for  other 
workers  with  long  work  experience  Is  fully 
warranted  and  would  be  provided  through 
the  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion provided  In  the  bill. 

During  recession  periods  additional  un- 
employment compensation  would  be  pay- 
able to  Individuals  who  exhaust  their  State 
or  title  XV  rights  and  have  no  further  rights 
under  any  other  State  or  Federal  law,  and 
whose  weeks  of  State  or  title  XV  entitle- 
ment plus  subsequent  weeks  of  (total  or 
partial)  unemployment  total  the  equivalent 
of  26  weeks  of  total  unemployment,  whether 
or  not  these  Individuals  qualify  under  the 
test  of  substantial  past  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  required  in  nonrecesslon  periods. 
Such  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  payable  for  any  extended 
duration  period  beginning  after  June  30, 
1962,  to  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  State  or  title  XV  benefits  within  the 
6-calendar-month  period  preceding  the 
month  in  which  an  extended  duration  pe- 
riod begins  and  after  March  30.  1962.  An 
extended  duration  period  is  a  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  specified  in  a  proclamation 
of  the  President  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  following  two  condi- 
tions obtain:  (1)  The  total  number  of 
claimants  throughout  the  country  who  have 
exhausted  their  regular  State  benefits  dur- 
ing the  3  preceding  calendar  months  equals 
or  exceeds  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  covered  by  State  laws  (such  1  per- 
cent Is  at  present  about  400,000);  and  (2) 
the  average  weekly  number  of  covered  work- 
ers certifying  to  a  week  of  unemployment 
during  each  of  these  3  months  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation  and  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  covered  employment  In  all  States 
equals  or  exceeds  5  percent. 

The  beginning  of  this  program  Is  made 
subject  to  Presidential  discretion  to  assure 
that  it  Is  not  triggered  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  need,  as  for  example,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  moderate  recession  with  a  fast  recovery 
expected.  The  period  would  end  on  the  day 
following  the  Secretary's  determination  that 
the  total  number  of  exhaustions  of  regular 
State  benefits  during  the  3  preceding  con- 
secutive calendar  months  was  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  covered  workers,  except  that 
payments  would  continue  for  weeks  of  un- 
emplo>Tnent  beginning  no  later  than  90  days 
following  the  the  Secretary's  determination 
to  Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  was  pay- 
able for  weeks  beginning  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary's determination. 

The  number  of  exhaustions  is  a  good  test 
as  to  whether  additional  benefits  are  needed. 
However.  It  Is  necessary  to  apply  the  test  over 
several  months,  since  exhaustions  may  rise  In 
a  single  month  without  unemployment  hav- 
ing increased  seriously.  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  a  recession  period  exists,  the  rate  of  In- 
sured unemployment  over  a  period  of  several 
months  also  assures  that  the  Increase  in  un- 
employment is  not  so  temporary  as  not  to 
Justify  paying  additional  benefits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  a  good  indication  that  reces- 
sional conditions  have  ceased,  since  one  rea- 
son for  a  decrease  In  Insured  unemployment 
may   be   that   there   has  been  a  rise  in  the 


number  of  persons  who  have  exhausted  reg- 
ular unemployment  benefits. 

With  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  and  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961.  the  Federal  Government  has  twice 
acknowledged  Its  responsibility  to  extend 
unemployment  Insurance  payments  beyond 
the  benefit  duration  provided  by  State  pro- 
grams during  recession  periods. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Na- 
tion has  experienced  four  recessions,  1949- 
50,  1953-54.  1957-58,  and  1960-61.  Cyclical 
unemployment  of  serious  propKsrtions  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  problems  chal- 
lenging our  economic  growth.  Extensions 
of  unemployment  compensation  at  such 
times  would  be  best  provided  by  a  per- 
manent standby  program.  A  permanent  pro- 
gram of  this  type  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  establishing  temporary  ad  hoc  measures. 

Employment  conditions  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1961  Indicate  that  the  long-duration 
unemployment  which  we  are  experiencing 
would  have  made  such  a  program  as  that 
proposed  available  from  January  l  of  the 
present  year.  The  seasonally  adjusted  na- 
tional rate  of  Insured  unemployment  has 
exceeded  5  percent  since  August  1960.  Ex- 
haustions of  benefit  rights  of  the  volume 
required  for  starting  the  program  began  with 
October  1960  and  remained  above  this  level 
through  December. 

Payments  of  additional  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  title,  both  In  reces- 
sion and  nonrecesslon  jjerlods,  would  be 
made  by  the  States  under  the  terms  of 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  en- 
tered Into  for  this  purpose.  Such  agree- 
ments would  be  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  entered  Into  under  title  XV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  under  the  present 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  In  general,  the  agreements 
would  provide  that  payments  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  var- 
ious State  laws.  In  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  payments  of 
additional  unemployment  compensation. 
This  provision  Is  similar  to  one  appearing  In 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  also  provides,  as  a  complement 
to  other  measures  designed  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  a  broadening  of  retraining  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  who  will  thus  be  aided 
In  finding  Jobs,  that  a  claimant  will  be  paid 
compensation  for  a  week  during  which  he 
is  in  training  or  retraining  that  has  t)een 
approved  by  appropriate  agencies.  The 
training  or  retraining  would  be  approved  by 
an  accrediting  agency,  or  If  there  Is  none  for 
the  particular  training  or  retraining,  such 
training  or  retraining  would  have  to  meet 
quality  and  supervision  standards  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  training  or  retraining 
would  be  approved  also  by  the  State  employ- 
ment security  agency  as  suitable  for  achiev- 
ing the  occupational  objective  of  the  in- 
dividual after  testing  and  counseling  when 
appropriate.  Many  workers  exi>erlenclng  pro- 
longed unemplo>-ment,  and  entitled  to  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  under 
the  bill,  win  be  able  to  find  work  much  more 
readily  If  they  undertake  approved  training 
or  retraining.  Thus,  there  would  seem  to 
be  Justification  for  denying  additional  com- 
pensation to  an  individual  who  refuses,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  attend  such  approved 
training  or  retraining. 

Equalization  grants 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
title  XVII  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equalization  grants  program 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
underwrite  two-thirds  of  the  benefit  costs 
In  excess  of  a  specified  level  in  each  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act,  Including  the 
benefit  requirements   added  by  section  208 


of  this  bill.  During  non-recession  years,  the 
Federal  Government  would  finance  two- 
thirds  of  the  benefit  costs  In  each  State  in 
excess  of  2.7  percent  of  taxable  wages.  In 
those  years  during  which  the  national  aver- 
age benefit  cost  rate  exceeds  2  7  percent  of 
taxable  wages,  the  Federal  Government 
would  finance  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of 
benefits  In  any  State  whose  benefit  cost  rate 
exceeds  this  national  average  cost  rate. 

Although  differences  in  t>eneflt  costs  from 
State  to  State  may  be  due  partly  to  differ- 
ences In  benefit  formulas,  the  primary  In- 
fluence Is  the  Incidence  of  unemployment 
over  which  there  appears  to  be  little  con- 
trol. Experience  Indicates  that  the  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment  and  benefit  costs 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  Benefit 
cost  levels  have  been  Increasing  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  changes  In  labor  force 
characteristics  and  Industrial  technology 
These  changes  are  expected  to  continue  and 
to  further  Increase  benefit  costs. 

At  present,  a  State  with  higher  than  aver- 
age unemployment  can  have  higher  than 
average  unemployment  taxes,  or  It  can  keep 
its  costs  down  by  providing  Inadequate  ben- 
efits. The  higher  tax  rate  may  discourage 
Industry,  and  thus  Increase  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  The  Inadequate  benefits  are 
more  serious  In  a  situation  of  high  unem- 
ployment that  at  other  times,  since  they 
affect  more  people  and  for  longer  periods. 
Under  section  208  of  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  would  establish  a  level  of  ben- 
efit adequacy  for  all  States  to  meet.  To  en- 
able States  to  meet  these  benefit  expendi- 
tures without  too  much  hardship  on  their 
employers,  the  bill  proposes  that  a  State 
which  meets  the  Federal  benefit  require- 
ments will  receive  Federal  assistance  in  pay- 
ing benefit  costs  which  exceed  either  27 
percent  of  taxable  payroll  or  the  national 
average  rate,  whichever  Is  higher  States 
which  do  not  provide  benefits  equal  to  the 
Federal  requiremenu  will  not  be  eligible  for 
equalization  grants. 

The  equalization  grants  are  limited  to 
two-thirds  of  the  State  costs  In  excess  of 
the  specified  level.  Because  the  remaining 
third  must  be  paid  by  the  State,  the  State 
will  have  a  financial  interest  In  assuring  that 
benefits  are  not  excessive. 

There  are  practical  limits  to  the  extent 
to  which  an  individual  State  may  meet  ris- 
ing benefit  costs  through  increases  In  em- 
ployer tax  rates.  While  the  effect  of  tax 
rates  upon  the  location  of  Industry  Is  not 
subject  to  precise  measurement,  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  Importance  of  such  rates 
In  attracting  and  holding  Industry  Is  persua- 
sive to  Stat«  legislatures  and  effectively 
limits  the  degree  to  which  a  State  may  Im- 
pose tax  rates  above  those  existing  In  other 
States.  In  addition.  It  app>ear8  Inequitable 
to  impose  upon  employers  In  a  particular 
State  the  full  burden  of  disproportionately 
high  costs  to  meet  a  level  of  unemployment 
largely  beyond  Its  control  and  resu'ting  from 
the  Influence  of  national  factors  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

Federal  additional  compensation   and 
equali2ation    account 

Section  103  of  the  bill  amends  title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral additional  compensation  and  equaliza- 
tion account  within  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund,  and  to  add  to  section  903(b) 
(1)(B)  a  requirement  that  a  State  law  be 
approvable  under  section  3309  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  If  the  State  Is  to  be 
eligible  for  a  distribution  of  excess  funds 
under  section  903. 

The  additional  taxes  of  0.4  percent  (here- 
inafter explained)  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Federal  additional  compensation  and 
equalization  account  beginning  with  respect 
to  taxable  year  1964,  and  all  payments  made 
under  the  proposed  additional  compensa- 
tion and  equalization  grants  programs  will 
be  charged  against  this  account. 
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since  payments  under  the  two  programs 
begin  prior  to  the  dfcte  when  the  additional 
revenue  provided  by  the  bill  will  be  col- 
lected, section  103  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion and  transfer  to  the  additional  comf>en- 
sation  and  equalization  account  of  funds 
necessary  to  make  such  payments  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The 
amounts  so  transferred  are  repayable  (with- 
out Interest)  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  at  such  times  as  the  amount  In 
the  account  is  determined  to  be  adequate 
for  the  purpose. 

The  costs  of  the  additional  unemployment 
compensation  and  equalization  grants  pro- 
grams that  would  be  established  under  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  the  bill  will  vary  di- 
rectly with  economic  conditions.  The 
heaviest  cost  will  be  experienced  during 
periods  of  business  recessions  when  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  States  may  be  eligible  for 
the  proposed  equalization  grants  and  when 
additional  unemployment  compensation  will 
be  payable  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals whether  or  not  they  meet  the  test 
of  substantial  past  attachment  to  the  cov- 
ered work  force.  During  periods  of  favorable 
economic  conditions,  benefit  costs  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  States  are  expected  to 
exceed  2  7  percent  so  that  total  equalization 
grants  will  be  relatively  low  during  such 
I)erlods.  Similarly,  the  benefit  costs  of  pro- 
viding additional  compensation  are  expected 
to  be  lower  during  such  periods  since  fewer 
exhaustions  are  experienced  during  pros- 
perous periods  and  additional  compensation 
Is  limited  to  only  those  exhaustees  with  a 
substantial  work  history. 

It  Is  estimated  that  costs  under  the  two 
programs  provided  for  in  the  new  titles  XVI 
and  XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will 
average  about  0  41  percent  of  taxable  wages 
under  a  $3,000  taxable  wage  base  or  about 
0  26  percent  under  a  »4.800  taxable  wage  base. 
This  assumes  that  1  out  of  every  4  years  will 
be  a  recession  year.  As  hereinafter  ex- 
plained, section  206  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  taxable  wage  base  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  $4,800,  and  section 
207  of  the  bin  would  make  permanent  the 
temporary  increases  In  the  net  Federal  un- 
employment tax  of  from  04  to  0.8  percent 
which  was  provided  In  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  for 
calendar  years  1962  and  1963.  The  addi- 
tional revenues  from  these  changes  should  be 
sufficient  to  permit  prompt  repayment  of 
the  advances  authorized  under  the  bill  to 
cover  1962  and  1963  costs,  as  well  as  covering 
costs  for  later  years  on  a  current  basis 
Barring  unforeseen  developments,  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  repayment  of  advances  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  may  com- 
mence In  1965  The  length  of  time  required 
for  full  repayment  of  advances  will  depend 
upon  the  time  and  severity  of  future  reces- 
sion periods  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which 
actual  costs  experienced  agree  with  esti- 
mates. As  cost  experience  Is  accumulated,  a 
reappraisal  of  the  financing  provisions  will 
be  made. 

Trrtit  n — amendments  to  the  federal  un- 
employment TAX  ACT  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF   1954 

Title  II  Of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  effect  an  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal-Sute  unemployment 
Insurance  system  to  over  3  million  additional 
employees.  This  would  be  done  by  ex- 
tending the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to 
employers  of  one  or  more  at  any  time,  by 
revising  the  definition  of  employment  to 
Include  certain  agricultural  processing  serv- 
ices and  services  performed  for  nonprofit 
organizations  not  presently  covered,  and  by 
revising  the  definition  of  •'employee'.  This 
title  would  also  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  to  permit  enforcement  of 
conditions  presently  required  to  be  met  by 
the  States  in  extending  their  unemployment 


Insurance  laws  to  maritime  employers,  to 
establish  Federal  requirements  with  respect 
to  State  weekly  benefit  amounts  and  to  pro- 
vide reduced  tax  credits  for  employers  in  a 
State  not  meeting  such  requirements,  to 
deny  tax  credit  for  employers  In  States  which 
deny  benefits  to  workers  who  are  taking  ap- 
proved training,  to  Increase  the  taxable  wage 
base  from  $3,000  to  $4,800,  and  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  tax  rate  effective  for 
taxable  years  1962  and  1963  to  finance  the 
costs  of  the  new  additional  unemployment 
compensation  and  equalization  grants  pro- 
grams provided  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Employers  of  one  or  more 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  bring  about 
1  7  million  more  workers  under  the  Federal - 
State  unemplo3mient  Insurance  system  by 
extending  the  application  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  employers  of  one  or 
more.  If  the  emplojrment  Includes  services 
covered  by  the  act.  The  coverage  would  be 
achieved  by  deleting  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployer" from  section  3306  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  and  by  making  appro- 
priate deletions  from  section  3301  and  other 
sections  of  such  act. 

At  present,  while  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contribution  Act  (OASDI)  applies  to  em- 
ployers of  one  worker  at  any  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  applies  only  to 
employers  who  have  at  least  four  workers 
In  20  weeks  during  the  taxable  year.  The 
unemployment  Insurance  laws  of  28  States 
have  a  similar  limitation  on  the  size  of  the 
firms  subject  to  the  law.  In  20  States,  em- 
ployers with  1  or  more  workers  are  cov- 
ered, although  In  13  of  these,  employers  with 
less  than  a  given  amount  of  payroll  or  num- 
ber of  weeks  of  employment  are  excluded. 
The  remaining  four  States  limit  coverage  to 
employers  with  three  workers.  In  three  In- 
stances combined  with  a  weeks-of-employ- 
ment  test. 

Experience  under  the  Federal  OASDI  pro- 
gram and  under  the  laws  of  the  20  States 
which  cover  at  least  some  employers  of  1 
or  more  workers  has  demonstrated  that  such 
coverage  Is  feasible  to  administer.  Those 
covering  employers  of  one  or  more  at  any 
time  avoid  the  administrative  burden  of  de- 
termining whether  payroll  or  number  of 
weeks  requirements  are  met.  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  that  protection  of 
these  employees  Is  needed.  In  general,  In 
the  States  which  cover  firms  with  fewer  than 
four  workers,  the  proportion  of  workers  who 
receive  benefits  under  the  program  Is  greater 
for  small  firms  than  for  the  larger  ones. 
State  experience  Indicates,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  extension  of  coverage  does  not 
Impose  an  unreasonable  financial  burden  on 
small   employers. 

Since  small  firms  are  covered  In  some 
States,  those  workers  receive  the  protection 
of  Federal  programs  providing  additional 
unemplojrment  compensation,  but  their  em- 
ployers do  not  contribute  to  the  Federal 
funds  from  which  such  compensation  Is  paid. 
In  those  States,  the  employer  with  three 
workers  has  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  the  employer  who  has  four  workers. 

Although  States  can  cover  small  employers 
on  their  own  initiative,  it  Is  apparent  that 
for  the  most  part  they  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  act.  Existing 
laws  of  nearly  all  of  the  States  provide  for 
automatic  extension  of  the  coverage  of  their 
laws  If  coverage  under  the  Federal  act  is 
extended  Such  provisions  mean  that  Fed- 
eral elimination  of  the  slze-of-firm  restric- 
tion on  employers  could  give  unemployment 
insurance  protection  to  the  workers  Involved 
without  the  need  for  State  legislative  action. 
In  the  few  States  which  have  slze-of-firm 
restrictions,  but  no  automatic  coverage,  the 
employers  can  elect  State  coverage  until  the 
Stat*  legislature  acts. 

Nonprofit  organizations 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
protection  of  the  unemployment  Insurance 


system  to  about  13  million  employees  of 
nonprofit  religious,  charitable,  educational, 
and  humane  organizations,  by  revising  the 
exclusion  in  section  3306(0(8)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  The  profxjsal  would 
not  cover  the  handicapped  in  sheltered 
workshops.  No  estimates  are  available  on 
the  number  of  such  workers.  Nor  would  the 
proposal  cover  about  600.000  Individuals, 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  ministers  and 
members  of  religious  orders,  and  the  remain- 
der of  whom  are  primarily  students  employed 
by  their  educational  Institutions,  student 
nurses.  Interns,  and  individuals  earning  less 
than  $50  per  quarter. 

About  half  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
added  are  employed  In  hospitals,  and  about 
one-third  by  -educational  institutions.  Only 
a  small  percentage  are  employed  by  religious 
and  charitable  Institutions  supported  by 
donations. 

The  workers  who  would  be  covered  Include 
a  wide  range  of  occupations,  not  dlstin- 
gulthable  from  those  performed  In  covered 
employment.  They  are  printers,  typists,  ele- 
vator operators,  cooks,  busboys.  Janitors, 
scrubwomen,  as  well  as  teachers,  nurses,  and 
professional  social  workers.  About  40  percent 
of  the  hospital  workers  are  food,  mainte- 
nance, and  custodial  workers.  Such  evidence 
as  is  available  Indicates  that  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations  have  a  risk  of  un- 
employment as  do  presently  covered  workers. 
While  certain  professional  groups  in  the 
nonprofit  field  may  frequently  have  the  pro- 
tection of  tenure  and  stable  employment, 
with  provisions  for  severance  pay.  the  same 
could  be  said  for  many  presently  covered 
workers.  Other  nonprofit  organization  em- 
ployees, particularly  In  the  nonprofessional 
occupations,  are  often  low  paid  and  have  a 
high  rate  of  turnover,  which  generally  indi- 
cates unemployment. 

To  make  nonprofit  organizations  liable  to 
pay  unemployment  compyensatlon  contribu- 
tions would  not  change  the  special  status 
they  enjoy  in  regard  to  Federal  Income  tax 
and.  In  some  Instances,  to  property  taxes. 
They  are  already  covered,  to  some  extent,  by 
workmen's  compensation,  and  such  coverage 
has  not  affected  their  special  status.  More- 
over, the  traditional  exemption  of  nonprofit 
organizations  from  revenue  raising  taxes 
should  not  be  carried  over  to  programs  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  their  workers. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  of  non- 
profit organizations  comes  from  sources 
other  than  voluntary  contributions.  Many 
such  organizations  sell  goods  and  services  In 
competition  with  profitmaklng  organiza- 
tions. Again,  using  hospitals  as  Illustrative 
since  they  employ  half  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposal,  a  study  of 
one  group  of  85  nonprofit  hospitals  Indicated 
that  only  10  percent  of  their  revenue  came 
from  gifts  and  endowments,  while  about  70 
percent  represented  payments  by  patients 
and  their  Insurance  carriers. 

In  about  23  States,  action  by  State  legis- 
latures would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
mandatory  coverage  of  services  for  nonprofit 
organizations,  because  Federal  action  would 
not  automatically  extend  such  coverage. 
Three  States  have  provided  fairly  broad  or 
universal  coverage  of  these  workers,  and 
four  others  cover  certain  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  organizations  have  elected 
coverage.  But  only  about  60.000  to  100.000 
of  the  1.3  million  liave  been  covered.  Thus, 
It  seems  that  Federal  action  is  needed  if 
this  group  is  to  be  protected. 

Employee 
Section  203  of  the  bill  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  about  250.000  additional  workers 
by  revising  the  definition  of  "employee"  to 
incorporate  three  tests  which  have  become 
known  as  the  ABC  tests  of  employment  re- 
lationship. Under  the  revised  definition, 
anyone  who  j)erforms  services  for  another 
Is  to  be  considered  an  employee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statute  unless  it  is  determined 
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that.  I  A.  The  worker  Is  free  from  control  in 
performing  his  duties,  not  only  under  the 
contract  but  also  In  fact;  (B)  the  service  is 
either  outside  the  employer's  usual  course 
of  business  or  Is  performed  outside  his  places 
of  business;  and  iC)  the  worker  is  custom- 
arily engaged  in  an  Independently  estab- 
lished business  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
services  which  he  performs  for  his  principal. 
The  ABC  tests  relate  to  the  degree  of  con- 
trol that  is  or  can  be  exercised  over  the  in- 
dividual in  the  performance  of  services,  the 
integration  of  the  individual's  work  in  the 
business  for  which  he  renders  services,  and 
the  e.xtent  to  which  the  individual  Is  an 
entrepreneur.  If  all  of  the  tests  are  met.  the 
Individual  is  not  an  employee  and  his  serv- 
ices are  excluded  from  unemployment  Insur- 
ance coverage. 

The  common  law  test  of  master -servant 
relationship  is  not  an  appropriate  guide  for 
separating  those  who  should  be  protected 
against  the  risk  of  unemployment  from 
those  who  are  entrepreneurs  and  not  to  be 
Insured  against  unemployment. 

The  common  law  test  stems  primarily 
from  efforts  to  establish  a  Just  standard  for 
determining  when  one  person  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tortious  acts  of  another. 
Since  these  acts  normally  result  from  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  work  is  done, 
the  right  to  control  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance provides  a  sound  criteria  of  liability. 
In  unemployment  insurance,  however,  the 
dependence  of  an  individual  upon  another 
for  his  livelihood  is  the  primary  considera- 
tion, not  the  degree  of  control  to  which  the 
individual  is  subject  in  performing  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  revised  definition  would  provide  cri- 
teria specifically  designed  to  carry  out  the 
piu-poses  of  unennployment  Insurance.  Test 
( A )  includes  the  normal  control  test,  but 
is  so  phrased  as  to  preclude  determinations 
made  on  the  mere  form  of  the  employment 
contract  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  con- 
trol actually  exercised.  Test  (B)  relates  to 
the  Integration  of  the  individual's  services 
Into  the  business  It  is  a  dual  test;  if  the 
individuals  services  are  either  outside  the 
usual  course  of  the  employer's  business,  or 
are  performed  outside  of  his  places  of  busi- 
ness, the  individual  meets  this  requirement 
for  exemption  from  unemployment  insurance 
coverage. 

The  (C)  test  requires  a  showing  that  the 
individual  is  customarily  engaged  in  an  In- 
depiendent  business.  It  requires,  in  effect, 
that  the  worker  be  an  entrepreneur  and  that 
the  services  be  rendered  by  him  in  that 
capacity.  It  calls  for  an  enterprise  that  exists 
apart  from  the  relationship  with  the  par- 
ticular employer  and  could  survive  the 
termination  of  that  relationship.  It  thus 
approaches,  as  nearly  as  a  formal  test  can, 
the  economic  line  that  bounds  the  risk  of 
unemployment. 

The  change  would  give  unemployment  in- 
surance coverage  to  such  occupational  group>s 
as  outside  salesmen  in  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  trade,  shop  operators  working  un- 
der lease  agreements,  and  house-to-house 
salesmen,  depending,  of  course,  on  specific 
situations.  These  individuals  cannot  realis- 
tically be  deemed  to  be  independent  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  proposal  would  make  the  Federal  act 
more  consistent  with  the  provisions  in  many 
State  laws.  About  26  State  laws  now  con- 
tain the  ABC  tests,  and  a  number  of  others 
contain  one  or  two  of  these  tests.  Substitu- 
tion of  these  tests  for  the  master -servant 
relationship  In  the  Federal  act  would  elimi- 
nate difiQculties  which  some  States  have  had 
with  the  interpretation  of  their  own  defini- 
tions, since  some  State  courts  have  indicated 
a  belief  that  the  State  law  could  not  extend 
coverage  beyond  that  of  the  Federal  act.  As 
there  has  sometimes  been  uncertainty  over 
the  relationship  of  the  ABC  tests  to  the 
common  law   concepts,   the   proposal  makes 


clear  that  the  ABC  test  Is  distinct  from,  and 
not  a  mere  rephrasing  of,  the  common  law 
rules. 

Agricultural  processing  workers 

Section  204  of  the  bill  would  extend  un- 
employment compensation  protection  to 
about  200.000  agricultural  processing  work- 
ers, that  Is.  those  engaged  in  drying,  pack- 
ing, packaging,  processing,  freezing,  grading, 
storing,  or  sinoilar  activities  performed  in  the 
employ  of  cooperative  organizations,  com- 
mercial handlers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, or  farm  operators  who  produce  50 
percent  or  less  of  the  commodity  being  proc- 
essed. This  coverage  would  be  accomplished 
by  changing  the  definition  of  "agricultural 
labor"  contained  in  section  3306(k)  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  since  1950. 

The  services  performed  by  agrlcultxiral 
processing  workers  are  similar  to  those  per- 
formed by  workers  In  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial establishments  presently  covered  by 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
Agricultural  processing  workers  operate  me- 
chanical equipment  such  as  graders  or  con- 
veyors; they  Include  stationary  engineers 
tending  steam  boilers,  box  assemblers,  truck 
operators,  receiving  clerks,  and  electricians 
as  well  as  workers  who  handle,  sort,  grade, 
wash,  polish,  and  pack  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 
Equal  treatment  of  Great  Lakes  seamen 
Section  205  of  the  bill  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  a  finding  that 
a  State  law  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  3305(f)  with  respect  to  the  cover- 
age of  maritime  workers,  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  liability  of  maritime  employ- 
ers is  to  be  determined  without  any  tax 
credit  being  allowed  for  any  amount  such 
employer  paid  under  the  law  of  such  State. 
This  section  is  intended  to  correct  a  long- 
standing State  violation  of  a  Federal  require- 
ment. 

Section  3305(f)  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act,  enacted  in  1946,  gives  States 
permission  to  require  contributions  from 
maritime  employers  subject  to  several  con- 
ditions. In  granting  this  permission,  how- 
ever. Congress  did  not  provide  any  sanction 
to  Insure  enforcement  of  these  conditions. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  section  3305(f) 
is  that  maritime  workers  must  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  wage  credits,  like  shoreside 
workers.  However,  while  the  1946  amend- 
ments allowed  time  for  States  to  adjust  their 
laws  to  this  and  other  conditions,  the  Ohio 
law.  unlike  that  of  any  other  State,  did  not 
then  and  still  does  not  provide  Great  Lakes 
seamen  with  treatment  comparable  to  shore- 
side  employees.  Under  the  Ohio  law.  shore- 
side  employment  may  be  declared  seasonal 
only  if  the  period  of  operation  is  less  than 
36  weeks  in  a  year.  While  there  are  restric- 
tions on  the  benefit  rights  of  a  shoreside  sea- 
sonal worker,  such  a  worker  may  combine 
seasonal  and  nonseasonal  wage  credits  for 
benefit  purposes.  By  contrast.  Great  Lakes 
employment  is  declared  seasonal  in  the  stat- 
ute, with  a  40-week  p)eriod  beginning  with 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  March,  and  wage  cred- 
its earned  in  Great  Lakes  shipping  may  not 
be  combined  with  any  other  wage  credits. 

This  discrimination  against  Great  Lakes 
seamen  by  Ohio  is  particularly  significant 
because  most  Great  Lakes  shipping  Is  cov- 
ered under  the  Ohio  law,  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  workers.  Even  if  vessels  travel 
mainly  between  ports  in  other  States,  they 
are  subject  to  the  Ohio  law  if  the  offices 
controlling  their  operation  are  located  in 
Ohio  The  restrictions  on  Isenefit  rights  are 
therefore  felt  by  residents  of  all  the  States 
which  have  Great  Lakes  ports. 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
stitutional Jurisdiction  over  maritime  em- 
ployment, the  present  language  of  section 
3305(f)    means  that  a  State  which  discrim- 


inates against  maritime  workers  Is  acting 
without  authority  when  it  taxes  maritime 
employers  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  to  such 
workers.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
prohibit  maritime  employers  from  receiv- 
ing Federal  tax  credit  for  such  unauthorized 
taxes  collected  by  the  State. 

Definition  of  wages 

Section  206  would  raise  the  tax  base  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  $4,800 
by  amending  the  definition  of  "wages  "  in 
section  3306(bi.  effective  for  tuxable  years 
after  1963. 

The  present  $3,000  limitation  on  the  tax 
base  was  established  in  1939  in  order  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  employer  reports  under 
the  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  programs.  Since 
1939,  however,  average  weekly  wages  have 
more  than  tripled  Thus,  In  contrast  to 
the  estimated  95  percent  of  total  covered 
wages  taxed  in  1939,  only  63  percent  of  cov- 
ered wages  are  currently  taxed,  with  the  gap 
steadily  Increasing  with  the  rise  In  wage 
levels  Under  the  OASDI  program,  the  wage 
base  Is  geared  to  statutory  benefit  levels  and 
is  now  $4,800,  but  no  comparable  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  taxable  wage 
base  under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act. 

Continued  use  of  the  $3  000  wage  base  has 
contributed  to  a  steady  decline  In  State  re- 
serve funds,  since  employer  contributions, 
limited  to  this  base,  do  not  Increase  in  pro- 
portion to  rising  benefit  liabilities  of  the  un- 
emplojmtient  Insurance  program  This  is  of 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  States,  because  there  Is  a  national 
interest  in  a  soundly  financed  program  and 
a  Federal  responsibility  for  assisting  States 
whose  reserves  become  inadequate. 

States  hesitate  to  take  independent  action 
in  this  area  Currently,  only  nine  of  them 
use  a  higher  wage  base  than  Is  used  in  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  all  but 
one  use  a  base  lower  than  $4,800.  The  laws 
of  26  others,  however,  provide  for  basing  con- 
tributions on  a  wage  base  higher  than  $3,000 
if  and  when  the  Federal  Government  does  so. 
These  States,  it  appears,  are  postpKjnlng  an 
increase  in  the  wage  base  until  the  Federal 
Government  takes  action. 

An  Increase  In  the  wage  base  to  $4,800 
would  be  especially  desirable  in  the  dozen 
or  so  States  currently  faced  with  seriously 
low  reserves.  In  other  States,  the  increased 
Income  would  be  used  to  build  up  reserves 
which  have  been  declining.  States  which  do 
not  need  additional  revenues  can  adjust  their 
tiix  structures  so  that  the  tax  yield  remains 
at  approximately  the  same  level. 

An  increase  in  the  wage  base  would  reduce 
the  Inequities  created  by  the  "freezing"  of 
the  base  at  the  present  $3,000.  Currently, 
low-wage  employers  pay  a  much  higher  effec- 
tive tax  rate  than  do  high-wage  employers 
since  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  pay- 
roll Is  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Financing 
new  programs  or  rising  administrative  costs 
solely  by  increases  in  tax  rates  would  make 
the  Federal  tax  even  more   Inequitable. 

Also,  continuation  of  the  present  base  will 
operate,  as  It  does  at  present,  to  prevent 
Federal  tax  income  from  growing,  although 
administrative  costs  are  increasing.  The 
Increased  Federal  unemployment  tax  reve- 
nues that  would  be  derived  from  the  $4,800 
taxable  wage  base  would  build  the  Federal 
unemployment  account  to  the  specified  $550 
million  and  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  to  the  specified  $250 
million  faster  than  under  the  present  law 
(thereby  saving  Interest  on  advances  from 
the  revolving  account  to  the  employment  se- 
curity administration  account),  and  would 
also  contribute  to  the  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral additional  unemployment  compensation 
and  equalization  grants  programs  estab- 
lished by  title  I  of  this  bill. 
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Already  more  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
recent  increase  In  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  (Public  Law  86-778)  to  0  4  percent  of 
taxable  wages  is  needed  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  than  was  expected. 
(The  Congressional  expectation  was  that  at 
least  0  1  percent  of  taxable  wages  would  be 
used  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Account  )  The  $3,000  limita- 
tion on  the  taxable  wage  base,  if  not  In- 
creased, will  continue  to  prevent  Federal 
tax  proceeds  from  increasing  at  the  same 
rate  as  Increases  In  administrative  costs. 

Increase  in  the  rate  of  tax 
For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Federal 
additional  unemploj-ment  compensation  and 
equalization  grants  programs  which  would 
be  established  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 207  would  raise  the  net  Federal  un- 
employment tax  from  0  4  percent  to  0.8  per- 
cent, effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  calendar  year  1963  Under  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act.  this  increased  rate  of  tax  is  made 
applicable  with  respect  to  wages  paid  in 
1962  and  1963  in  order  to  finance  the  tem- 
p>orary  program  provided  under  that  act. 
Section  207  would  continue  this  rate  of  tax 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  1963. 

Benefit  requirements 

Section  208  would  add  a  new  section  3309 
to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  This 
new  provision  would  require  State  laws  to 
provide  that  the  weekly  benefit  amount  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment,  exclusive  of  any  compensa- 
tion payable  with  respect  to  dependents,  be 
the  lesser  oj : 

1.  The  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  under  the  State  law;  and 

2  An  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  individuals  average  weekly  wage. 

This  requirement  is  intended  to  insure 
that  eligible  claimants  at  benefit  levels  be- 
low the  maximum  are  entitled  to  receive, 
when  toUlly  unemployed,  a  weekly  benefit 
amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  their 
average  weekly  wage,  exclusive  of  any  addi- 
tional benefits  which  the  State  law  may  pro- 
vide for  claimants  with  dependents.  Each 
State  would  have  complete  latitude  to  con- 
trol weekly  benefits  above  the  Federal  re- 
quirement Thus,  those  States  which  pay 
benefits  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of 
average  weekly  wages  to  individuals  at  low 
wage  levels  or  even  those  at  higher  wage 
levels  could  continue  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  12  Suites  augment 
basic  weekly  benefits  for  claimants  with  de- 
pendents. Such  dependents'  allowances  are 
customarily  paid  In  addition  to  the  basic 
weekly  benefit  amount  determined  solely 
by  the  claimant's  earnings,  on  the  ground 
that  basic  benefits  represent  the  minimum 
necessary  Insurance  protection  for  any 
claimant.  According  Uj  this  bill.  50  percent 
represents  this  necessary  minimum.  Con- 
sequently the  bill  provides  that  the  50- 
percent  computation  to  determine  the  indi- 
vidual's weekly  benefit  amount  is  exclusive 
of  dependents'  allowances. 

New  section  3309  also  requires  State  laws 
to  provide  that  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  payable  to  pny  individual  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment,  exclusive  of  de- 
pendents' allowances,  is  an  amovint  equal  to 
at  least  the  following  jaercentages  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage: 

1.  Fifty  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  and  after  January  1.  1964.  and  be- 
fore January  1,   1963; 

2  Sixty  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  and  after  January  1.  1966.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1968: 

3.  Sixty-six  and  two- thirds  percent  for 
benefit  years  beginning  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968. 

To  provide  a  weekly  benefit  equal  to  at 
least  half  their  wages  for  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  $hould  they  become  un- 


employed, the  maximum  weekly  benefit,  ex- 
clusive of  def>endents'  allowances,  would 
have  to  be  more  than  one-half  of  average 
wages  in  the  State.  The  bill  would  require 
the  maximum  to  equal  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage  in 
covered  employment  to  be  reached,  how- 
ever, in  three  stages.  This  gradual  approach 
to  the  ultimate  effective  date  for  the  two- 
thirds  maximum  is  Intended  to  give  States 
time  to  adjust  their  financing  arrangements 
to  accommodate  the  additional  costs  that 
the  higher  maximum  may  entail.  The  pur- 
pose of  having  the  maximum  become  effec- 
tive with  benefit  years  beginning  on  and 
after  the  dates  specified  is  to  avoid  imposing 
on  the  States  the  administrative  expense  of 
making  redeterminations  for  individuals  who 
begin  benefit  years  prior  to  these  dates.  The 
proposal  relates  the  maximum  basic  weekly 
benefit  to  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage,  thus  taking  account  of  differences  in 
wage  levels  among  the  States  and  of  changes 
in  wage  levels  within  a  State. 

In  46  States,  the  benefit  schedules  in 
effect  as  of  January  1,  1961.  contained  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amounts  that  were  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  respective  State's 
average  weekly  covered  wage."  In  each  of 
these  States,  the  maximum  would  prevent  a 
substantial  number  of  claimants  from  receiv- 
ing 50  percent  of  their  average  weekly  wage. 
In  31  States,  for  example,  regardless  of  how- 
high  their  weekly  wages  may  have  been,  one- 
half  or  more  of  all  1960  claimants  received 
the  statutory  maxlmvim  weekly  benefit 
amount.  In  17  States,  moreover.  3  out  of 
every  5  claimants  in  that  year  received  the 
statutory  maximum,  even  though  their  week- 
ly wages  in  many  cases  might  have  been 
more  than  double  this  benefit.  For  most 
workers  then,  in  more  than  30  States,  the 
program  has  been  lending  to  become  a  fiat 
benefit  ."system  rather  than  one  where  weekly 
benefits  are  related  to  weekly  wages.  In 
contrast,  in  1939,  the  second  year  in  which 
benefits  were  paid  in  most  States,  maximum 
weekly  benefits  were  over  50  p>ercent  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  In  all  but  two  States, 
and  were  over  60  percent  In  all  but  16  States. 

So   denial   of  compensation    during   training 

Section  209  would  add  a  new  paragraph  to 
section  3304(a)  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  requiring,  as  a  condition  for 
employers  in  a  State  to  receive  normal  tax 
credit.  State  laws  to  provide  that  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  denied  to  an  otherwise 
eligible  individual  for  any  week  during 
which  he  is  attending  a  training  or  retrain- 
ing course  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
agency.  Tills  new  requirement  provides  also 
that  such  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
available  for  work  and  actively  seeking  work 
in  a  week  during  which  he  is  attending  such 
training  or  retraining  course,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  disqualified  for  refusing  to  ac- 
cept work  during  his  attendance  at  such 
course 

It  has  generally  been  held  under  most 
State  laws  that  an  individual  is  not  avail- 
able for  work  unless  he  is  willing  to  quit 
his  course  at  any  time  that  a  suitable  Job 
is  offered  to  him.  It  has  generally  been  held 
also  that  attendance  at  such  a  course  is  not 
good  cause  for  refusing  a  Job  offer.  Further, 
where  a  State  law  has  an  active  search-for- 
work  requirement,  individuals  who  are  at- 
tending a  training  or  retraining  course  have 
t>een  held  not  to  meet  this  requirement 

Tlie  change  in  occupational  skills  required 
by  modern  Industry  results  In  persistent  un- 
employment of  those  who  do  not  have  such 
required  skills.     It  has  become  clear,  there- 


fore, that  for  many  claimants  occupational 
training  or  retraining  is  essential  If  they  are 
to  be  suitably  reemployed  Yet  the  laws  of 
only  10  States  furnish  any  assurance  that 
workers  will  not  be  denied  unemployment 
compensation  if  they  undertake  occupational 
training  or  retraining.  Accordingly.  It  Is 
necessary  to  require  States  not  to  deny  un- 
employment compensation  to  an  Individual 
who  takes  such  training  so  that  he  can  have 
the  assurance  that  he  can  complete  the 
course  that  he  has  undertaken.  Section  101 
of  this  bill  provides  similarly  that  Federal 
additional  compensation  under  new  title 
XV'I  shall  not  be  denied  to  a  worker  who  Is 
taking  approved  training  or  retraining 

Li7;iitati07i  on  credit  against  tax 

In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  incentive 
for  States  to  comply  with  tlie  proposed  Fed- 
eral requirements  with  resfject  to  benefit 
amount,  section  210  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  tax  credit  provisions  of  section  3302  of 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  A 
State  would  not  be  required  to  meet  the 
Federal  benefit  requirements  in  order  to 
have  an  unemployment  Insurance  program 
which  is  part  of  the  Federal -State  system  A 
State  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
would  still  be  entitled  for  that  year  to  Fed- 
eral grants  for  administration  under  title 
III.  Employers  would  still  be  entitled  to 
some  tax  credit  but  not  necessarily  to  a 
credit  of  2  7  percent. 

Tax  credit  for  employers  in  a  State  which 
meets  the  Federal  requirements  with  respect 
to  weekly  benefit  amount  would  t>e  deter- 
mined as  it  is  now  Tax  credit  for  employ- 
ers in  a  State  which  does  not  meet  these  re- 
quirements would  be  the  lower  of  (a)  the 
State's  4-year  average  annual  benefit  cost 
rate,  and  (b)  2.7  percent  All  employers  In 
that  State,  regardless  of  their  Individual  tax 
rates  assigned  under  the  experience  rating 
provisions,  would  pay  an  additional  Federal 
tax  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  4- 
year  average  cost  rate  in  the  State  and  2  7 
percent. 

Presumably.  Congress  provided  the  2.7-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  employers  who  paid  State 
contributions  on  the  assumption  that  on 
the  average  It  would  cost  that  amount  to 
provide  adequate  benefits  This  bill  pro- 
vides that,  to  the  extent  a  State  can  finance 
an  adequate  program  with  taxes  of  less  than 
2.7  percent,  employers  will  continue  to  l>e 
given  the  full  2.7-percent  tax  credit.  In  a 
State  providing  an  inadequate  program, 
however,  employers  would  be  allowed  tax 
credits  equal  to  no  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  such  program 

Effective  dates 

Under  section  211.  amendments  made  by 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  be  effective  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  1963  for 
services  performed  after  1963.  except  that 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  205.  208. 
209.  and  211  would  be  effective  January  1, 
1964 


•  Although  Puerto  Rico  Joined  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system  Jan, 
1,  1961,  It  is  excluded  from  this  statement 
and  the  remainder  of  this  document 
since  data  for  measuring  the  adequacy 
of  its  program   have  not  become  available. 


PROTECTION   OF   THE    GOLDEN 
EAGLE 

Ml'.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi'  President, 
I  introduce,  foi'  appropriate  reference, 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  a  .joint  reso- 
lution to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
present  Bald  Eagle  Act  to  the  golden 
eagle.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
needed  to  insure  not  only  the  protection 
of  the  magnificent  golden  eagle,  a  species 
of  biid  rapidly  vanishing  from  our  skies, 
but  also  of  the  bald  eagle,  our  national 
symbol.  Until  bald  eagles  become  3 
years  of  age  they  are  so  similar  t-o  the 
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golden  eagle  thai  only  trained  oin:tr.ol- 
ogists  are  said  to  be  able  to  distmeuish 
the  two  species:  therefore  manv  ba'.d 
eagles  are  taken  by  mistake  Th:.s  !»  ^:s- 
lation  would  enable  the  two  similar  and 
closely  related  species  to  receive  identical 
protection  in  order  that  the  bald  eagle 
•*,-\\l  survive. 

The  golden  eaule  is  wor:h  protecting: 
in  its  own  r:::;h':  because  of  its  rapidly 
dimmishin'-c  numbers.  It  has  been 
stated  that  there  are  but  10  pairs  of 
breeding  golden  eagles  left  in  the  East- 
ern United  Slates.  It  has  become  rare 
in  the  Western  United  States  except  for 
those  resident  in  and  migrating  from 
Alaska  and  portions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

A  leiler  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Clarence  Cottam,  widely  known  for  his 
work  in  conservation  and  now  director 
of  the  Welder  Wildlife  Foundation  in 
Sinton,  Tex.,  states: 

I  have  a  feelln?  the  golden  eagle  bill  is 
PK^ually  aa  :mp<-'r'ant  to  the  American  pub- 
lic except  for  th^  fTct  that  the  bald  eagle 
is  the  natlrinal  emblem  and  It.  therefore, 
comrr.-inds  extra  support  because  of  this 
single  fact.  I  shoxild  point  out  that  for  the 
fln?";  3  ye;irs  or  little  more  only  a  reasonably 
well -trained  ornithologist  can  distinguish 
between  the  young  or  immature  bald  eagle 
and  the  golden  eagle.  The  two  look  very 
much  alike  and  off  at  a  distance  It  Is  very 
dlfiRcult  to  separate  the  two  birds.  As  a 
con.seqiience.  people  who  want  to  kill  golden 
eagles  may  in  fact  be  killing  off  a  large 
supply  of  our  diminishing  bald  eagles  in- 
stead. 

And  further: 

I  am  pers<^)nally  of  the  opinion  that  It  la 
in  at  least  as  precarious  a  state  as  Is  the 
bald  eagle. 

Most  students  of  natural  histor>'  are 
convinced  that  the  golden  eagle  is  a 
very  valuable  b,:d  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  that  it  destroys  a  great  number 
of  pests  that  would  otherwise  do  great 
economic  damage  to  crops  and  range- 
land.  However,  since  there  are  some 
instances  when  it  is  felt  that  golden 
eagles  will  attack  young  livestock,  it  Is 
wise  thai  the  provisions  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Act  A  ill  also  apply  to  golden  eagle 
control,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  provide  for  the  taking  of 
golden  eagles  to  protect  livestock  and 
wildlife  in  any  area  where  the  eagle  may 
be  shown  to  create  a  danger  to  those 
interests.  I  recommend  that  this  pro- 
tection of  the  livestock  industry  con- 
tinue. 

The  resultant  act  will  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  all  golden  eagles 
while  preventing  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  threatens  the  existence 
of  both  the  golden  and  bald  eagles. 
Conservationists  have  estimated  that  by 
1970  the  bald  eagle  will  be  extinct  in 
the  United  States  unless  further  major 
efforts  ai^Tftfade  to  protect  it.  A  major 
factor  in  insuring  its  protection  will  be 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  which  will 
prevent  any  destruction  of  bald  eagles 
by  mistake  for  golden  eagles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  m  thf  Record  and  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  let- 
ters in  suppoit  of  this  joint  resolution 
■.vl;:ch  I  have  received"  from  Miss  Mar- 


garet Loiise  Hill,  chairman.  Texas  Omi- 
thologicf.l  Society.  Mr.  Carl  W  Buch- 
heister.  prp'Jident.  National  Audubon 
Society,  and  Dr  Walter  R.  SpofTord.  as- 
sociate r  rofessor  of  anatomy.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

I  alio  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday  of  next  week  for  Senators  who 
may  wisn  to  cospon.'sor  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  rc5olution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested. 

The  joint  resolution  ^SJ.  Res.  105) 
to  provide  protection  for  the  golden 
eagle,  Introduced  by  Mr.  YARBOROtrcH 
'for  himself.  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr. 
Clark*,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  golden 
eagle  has  declined  at  siach  an  alarming  rate 
that  It  la  now  threatened  with  extinction; 
and 

Whereas  the  golden  eagle  should  be  pre- 
served because  of  Its  value  to  agriculture  In 
the  control  of  rodents:  and 

Whereas  protection  of  the  golden  eagle 
win  afford  greater  protection  for  the  bald 
eagle,  the  national  sj^nbol  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  the  bald  eagle  Is 
often  killed  by  persons  mistaking  It  for  the 
golden   cjigle:    Now,    therefore,    be   It 

Resolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  protection 
of  the  bald  eagle",  approved  June  8,  1940 
(54  Stat.  250:  16  tJ.S  C.  668).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  words 
•American  eagle"  the  words  "or  any  golden 
eagle". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  words 
"bald  eagle"  the  words  "or  the  golden  eagle". 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  are  as  follows : 

Texas  Oknithological  Societt. 

Austin,  Tex.,  May  28.  1961. 
Hon.  Ralj'h  Yarbobouch, 
Senate  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  Protection  for 
the  golden  eagle  has  been  an  objective  of 
the  Texas  Ornithological  Society  for  many 
years.  The  reasons  for  this  are  based  on 
the  following  results  of  various  biological 
studies. 

1.  The  primary  foods  of  the  golden  eagle, 
observed  In  stomach  analyses,  are  cotton- 
tails, Jackrabblts,  prairie  dogs,  ground  squir- 
rels, opos.sums,  fox  squirrels,  gophers,  snakes, 
carrion. 

2.  The  numbers  of  golden  eagles  are 
dwindling  primarily  because  of  the  Inroads 
of  civilization  on  nesting  habitat  and  killing. 

3.  Moving  pictures  of  a  pair  of  nesting 
golden  eagles  taken  on  a  sheep  and  goat  and 
deer  ranch  showed  the  young  were  fed  dally 
on  Jackrabblt  and  nothing  else.  The  feeding 
goes  on  for  about  60  days. 

4.  Six  J.ickrabblts  have  been  shown  to  eat 
as  much  grass  as  one  sheep. 

5.  Therefore,  one  pair  of  nesting  golden 
eagles  will  destroy  enough  jackrabblts  to 
permit  a  rancher  to  run  10  more  sheep  by 
the  end  of  the  nesting  season.  This  does 
not  include  the  rabbits  taken  for  the  adult* 
own  food  nor  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

6.  The  fact  that  golden  eagles  eat  carrion 
would    Indicate   that   sight   observations   of 


this  bird  on  carcasses  of  lambs,  kids,  or 
fawns,  are  not  evidence  that  the  eagle  did 
the  killing. 

7.  Lifting  tasts  made  with  golden  eagles 
show  that  10  pounds  is  the  maximum  weight 
they  can  carry.  This  would  rule  out  stories 
of  large  animals  or  children  carried  off 

As  the  growth  of  our  population  replaces 
natural  areas  with  cities,  and  as  the  need  for 
producing  more  meat  requires  more  grass  and 
fewer  rabbits,  gophers,  etc..  to  eat  It;  the 
protection  of  the  dwindling  numbers  of  their 
predators,  such  as  the  golden  eagle,  will 
become  more  advantageous  and  more  neces- 
sary. 

The  Texas  Ornithological  Society  urges  you 
to  support  legislation  which  will  protect  the 
golden    eagle — a    magnificent    part    of    our 
American  heritage. 
Sincerely, 

MARC.\RrT  Louisx  Hnx. 


National  Aubvbon  Socirrr, 
New  York.  NY  .  May  24.  19«1. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxar  Senator  Yarborouch:  The  National 
Audubon  Society  Is  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
are  considering  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Bald  Elagle  Act  of  1940  to  extend  Its 
provisions  to  the  golden  eagle  for  the  twin 
purpose  of  providing  urgently  needed,  addi- 
tional protection  fur  the  Bald  Eagle  and  to 
prevent  the  further  decimation  of  the  en- 
dangered golden  eagle. 

The  status  of  the  bald  eagle,  our  national 
emblem,  has  become  so  critical,  the  National 
Audubon  Society  has  launched  a  6-year  con- 
tinent-wide population  survey  and  research 
program  which  we  hope  will  provide  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  a  conservation  program  that 
will  assure  the  perpetuation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent bird.  This  study  by  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $50,000  In  funds  to  be  raised 
from  private  sources. 

The  relationship  of  the  unprotected  status 
of  the  golden  eagle  to  the  critical  state  of 
the  bald  eagle  lies  in  the  fact  that  It's  next 
to  Impossible  for  anyone  except  a  trained 
ornithologist  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
species  In  the  Immature  stage.  This  Im- 
mature stage  continues  through  the  third 
year  of  the  bald  eagle  because  It  Is  not  until 
the  fourth  vear  that  the  bald  eagle  acquires 
the  white  head  and  tall  feathers  that  dis- 
tinguish the  species.  During  the  first  3  years 
the  coloration  of  the  two  birds  is  remarkably 
similar.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a  trained  or- 
nithologist to  tell  them  apart  except  at  close 
range  and  no  casual  hunter,  or  even  a  pro- 
fessional hunter,  could  be  expected  fairly  to 
tell  the  difference  at  gunslght  range 

All  the  evidence  available  to  the  National 
Audubon  Society  Indicates  the  golden  eagle 
Itself  Is  becoming  an  endangered  Fpecles  in 
North  America.  Observations  by  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  Association  at  Kemp- 
ton.  Pa  ,  an  Independent  research  agency, 
show  a  decline  of  33  percent  In  golden  eagle 
numbers  through  the  period  from  1954  to 
1960.  as  against  the  similar  period  of  1935  to 
1941.  The  decline  In  Immature  birds  diirlng 
this  same  period  was  over  50  percent. 

In  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  protection  for  the 
golden  eagle  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  bald  eagle. 

In  the  considered  opinion  of  our  society, 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  eventual  extirpation  of  this 
species  Itself. 

We  can  assure  you  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
vigorous  support  of  Audubon  Societies 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  kind  of  bill 
you  have  under  consideration.  Other  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  conservation  organ- 
izations, we  are  certain,  will  likewise  join  In 
supporting  the  measure. 
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It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  there 
will  be  no  opposition.  There  Is.  of  course, 
a  feeling  among  some  ranchers  of  the  South- 
west that  the  golden  eagle  Is  a  predatory 
threat  to  livestock,  particularly  sheep.  Food 
habits  studies  of  the  golden  eagle  made  by 
reputable  biologists  Indicate  this  feeling  is 
not  necessarily  based  on  fact.  However  It  Is 
there,  and  without  question  certalu  Indi- 
vidual eagles  may  develop  a  taste  for  lamb. 
Sheep  ranchers  and  other  farmers  may  be 
reassured,  however,  by  the  provision  In  the 
Bald  Eagle  Act  that  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discretion,  upon  investigation, 
to  Issue  permits  "for  the  taking  of  eagles  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife  or  of  agriculture  or 
other  Interests  in  any  particular  locality  " 
This  same  provision  would  apply  to  the 
golden  eagle  under  your  proposed  bill. 

There  is  likely  to  toe  some  opposition  also 
arising  from  the  fact  there  exists  today  some 
commercialization  of  golden  eagle  feathers. 
This  feather  trade  in  Itself  constitutes  a 
danger  which  would  eventually,  unless  con- 
trolled, result  In  the  extermination  of  the 
golden  eagle  and  also  the  bald  eagle  due  to 
the  Inability  of  hunters  to  di.stingulsh  be- 
tween the  two  species  In  the  immature 
stages. 

We  are  hopeful  the  meustire  can  be  In- 
troduced soon  and  after  due  study  and 
hearings  be  enacted  Into  law  by  the  87th 
Congress 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  W   Buchheistfr 

Prcsidc7it. 


State  University  of  New  York. 

Upstate  Medical  Center. 
Syracuse.  NY..  May  25.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch;  This  letter  re- 
fers to   the   golden   eagle,  and  to  the  desir- 
ability of  securing  Federal  protection  for  this 
great  bird  before  it  becomes  virtually  extinct. 

Mr.  John  Alderman  has  written  to  you  con- 
cerning the  Introduction  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Bald  Eagle  Act.  which  would  extend 
coverage   to   the   golden   eagle   as   well. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  comments  In 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have 
been  Interested  in  eagles  for  over  three  dec- 
ades and  have  made  detailed  studies  of  the 
golden  eagle  in  particular  over  the  last  two 
decades  At  the  present  time  I  would  like 
to  add  to  what  Mr.  Alderman  has  written, 
pointing  out  the  rapid  decline  in  numbers 
of  both  species  of  eagle,  and  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  golden  eagle  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  American  eagle,  our  national 
emblem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  protecting  the 
bald  eagle  is  only  partly  effective  because 
many  bald  eagles  are  shot  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  the  unprotected  golden 
eagle:  in  Alberta  In  the  winter  of  1960.  six 
bald  eagles  were  brought  Into  Calgary  shot 
by  hunters  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
golden  eagles 

But  the  golden  eagle  In  Itself  should  be 
protected  in  Its  <.wn  right  This  eagle  Is  by 
far  the  most  revered  bird  and  the  most 
admired  throughout  all  written  history.  It 
was  equally  esteemed  in  the  unwritten  his- 
tory of  oiu-  own  American  Indians. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  being  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  in  some  regions  where  it  may 
be  found  wintering  in  sheep  pasture  coun- 
try. More  generally,  he  widespread  Individ- 
ual shooting  and  trapping  of  eagles  by  the 
misinformed  and  by  hunters  and  outdoors- 
men  generally  Is  greatly  augmenting  the  al- 
ready rapid  decline  In  the  eagle  population. 

In  Eastern  America,  the  golden  eagle  is 
now  reduced  to  less  than  10  pairs  breeding  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River      Every  effort  should 


be  made  to  keep  this  remnant  of  a  once 
widespread  population  from  disappearing  en- 
tirely. Yet  each  year  some  of  these  birds 
are  shot  or  trapped  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
careless. 

In  Western  America  the  golden  eagle  is 
rare  except  in  certain  regions  and  at  cer- 
tain times.  Breeding  golden  eagles  are  not 
uncommon  In  certain  parts  of  California, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  The  chief  popula- 
tion Is  In  Arctic  Canada  and  Alaska. 

These  golden  eagles  migrate  south  In  fall 
because  their  food  supply  of  marmots, 
ground  squirrels,  etc..  go  underground  to 
hibernate.  Flying  south  Into  our  South- 
western States,  these  eagles  are  now  being 
shot  on  a  wholesale  scale  with  drastic  suc- 
cess by  airplanes  equipped  with  machine- 
mounted  shotguns.  Not  only  are  many 
thousand  golden  eagles  shot  over  the  years, 
but  also  any  other  large  bird  that  files, 
including   hawks,   vultures,   and   bald    eagle 

The  excuse  for  this  Is  the  belief  of  some 
sheep  ranchers  that  the  eagles  menace  their 
sheep  and  lambs.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  eagles  do  occasionally  take  a  new- 
born lamb,  it  is  not  a  common  practice  and 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  real  substantiation  of 
such  charges. 

The  chief  food  of  eagles  In  winter  Is 
carrion.  This  is  true  for  both  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  golden  eagle,  and  this  Is  true 
for  the  golden  throughout  Its  range  In 
America.  Europe.  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 
Sheep  pasture  is  an  excellent  source  of  car- 
rion, and  It  Is  still-born  lambs  and  other 
carrion  which  attracts  eagles. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  golden  eagle.  The  Scotland 
golden  eagles  commonly  nest  on  crags  above 
glens  where  sheep  are  pasturing,  yet  the 
eagles  pass  over  the  lambs  and  ewes  without 
pause  to  hunt  for  the  mountain  hare. 
Equally,  the  sheep  pay  no  attention  to  the 
eagles. 

The  chief  food  of  golden  eagles  Is  small 
mammals,  marmots,  jack  rabbits,  ground 
sqiUrrels,  etc.  In  winter,  when  this  food  is 
scarce,  they  resort  largely  to  carrloii.  and 
pastures  are  a  prime  source  of  carrion.  But 
at  the  Bear  River  Refuge  In  Utah  a  few  years 
ago  fish  were  poisoned  by  stream  pollution. 
Frozen  In  the  Ice  during  winter  the  dead 
fish  attracted  eagles  for  great  distances  and 
a  large  number  were  recorded.  These  were 
mostly  golden  eagles 

In  Texas,  the  golden  eagles  actually  are  an 
advantage  to  both  the  sheep  and  the  cattle 
rancher  The  eagle  preys  upon  the  jack 
rabbits,  which  compete  with  sheep  for  the 
miJilmal  grass  supply.  The  biology  of  such 
arrangements  is  usually  lost  to  the  sheep 
rancher,  whose  campaign  against  eagles  Is 
largely  an  age-old  prejudice,  stemming  from 
our  pioneer  past  when  any  animal  which  ate 
food  which  man  himself  wanted  was  hunted 
down  and  exterminated.  In  a  country  where 
excess  food  is  the  main  problem,  this  out- 
moded viewpoint  Is  a  sorry  one. 
Sincerely  \T)urs. 

Walter  R.  Spoftord.  Ph.  D.. 

As.fOrinfr  Pri>ir<-;or  oj  AnatOTIIp. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 
LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  <for  him- 
self. Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr. 
Bennett*  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  t  H.R.  7677  >  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  time,  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  Section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation: Mercer  Cook,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Niger:  and  Philip  M.  Kaiser, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  to  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Mauritania. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
Commencement  Day  address  entitled  "The 
Four    Enemies    of    Freedom.  '    delivered    by 
Senator    Humphrey    at    Brandeis    University 
on  June  11.  1961. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  no  colum- 
nist on  the  American  scene  today  writes 
with  greater  force  and  clarity  than 
Walter  Lippmann.  His  place  as  the 
dean  of  American  columnists  is  unassail- 
able— a  place  he  has  earned  through  ob- 
jective interpretation  of  the  policies  and 
shortcomings  of  evei-y  administration 
since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
might  well  be  called  the  conscience  of 
America. 

His  voice  is  listened  to  with  such  re- 
spect that  I  am  confident  that  a  large 
.segment  of  the  adult  population  of  this 
Nation  will  be  before  their  TV  sets  to- 
night when  he  discusses  the  record  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  this  mornings  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Lippmann  has  written  what  I  feel  is 
the  best  of  all  of  the  fine  columns  he 
has  turned  out  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. He  has  removed  from  that 
highly  controversial  issue  all  of  the  emo- 
tionalism and  religious  connotations,  all 
of  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  has  reduced  it  to  what  is 
essential. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  last  hall  of  the 
column  particularly  presents — in  a  much 
more  lucid  fashion  than  I  did — the  argu- 
ments and  the  essence  of  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  I  ofTered  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  behalf  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  on  May  16.  As  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann says  so  well,  these  are  facts  and 
arguments  that  cannot  be  wished  away. 

In  order  that  this  remarkable  pres- 
entation may  be  given  even  more  wide- 
spread distribution  than  it  will  receive 
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VA  Mr  Lippmann's  columr..  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
C^*r  :PE?;.s:ovfL  Record. 

T»>>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
ovi',  objection,  it  15  -o  ordf'r<»d. 

The  article  ;s  as  follows; 

The   ScHrnjL   Bill 
By  w=ilter  LIppmann) 

After  foreign  aid.  the  most  urgent  business 
betore  Congress  Is  the  bill  known  as  the 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Senate 
passed  the  Adminlsrtratlon  bill  on  May  25  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  34.  This  bill  authorizes  for 
a  perlcxl  of  3  years  the  pajTnent  of  $850  mil- 
lion a  year  In  grants  to  the  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  schools,  for  payment  of 
teachers'  salarips,  for  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  weighted  by  an 
equalization  formula  ba.^ed  on  personal  In- 
come per  child  of  school  age  In  each  State. 
The  Federal  Government  would  then  be  pay- 
ing about  10  percent.  Instead  of  5  percent  as 
now,  of  the  Nation's  bill  for  public  school 
education. 

In  the  Hou.«!e,  a  bill  authorizing  substan- 
tially the  same  amount  and  kind  of  aid  has 
been  voted  by  the  committee,  and  will  pre- 
sumably come  to  the  floor  during  the  last 
week  of  June. 

Ii.  irder  to  arrive  at  this  point  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  unravel  the  tangled 
question,  raised  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  whether  Congress 
could  give  aid  to  the  public  schools  without 
providing  some  kind  of  aid  for  the  pcu-ochlal 
schools.  President  Kennedys  view  has  been 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  to  the  parochial  schools 
the  same  kind  of  aid  it  proposes  to  give  to 
the  public  schools.  The  hierarchy  did  not 
deny  this.  But  it  argued  that  it  would  be 
constitutional  to  authorize  not  grants,  as  to 
the  public  schools,  but  loans  over  a  long 
term  and  at  low  Interest  rates,  and  that  this 
be  done  in  the  same  legislation  which  makes 
grants  to  the  public  schools. 

The  administration  response  was  that  the 
public  school  aid  issue  should  not  be  con- 
fused by  linkiiig  it  inseparably  with  private 
school  loans.  If  the  Congress  later  chose 
to  provide  loans  to  private  schools  in  sep- 
arate legislation,  well  and  good;  its  con- 
stitutionality could  be  tested  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  administration  went  so  far  as 
to  provide  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee with  a  memorandum  of  law  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  various  forms  of 
aid  to  private  schools.  Grants  and  loans  for 
general  purpose  "across-the-board"  and  tui- 
tion payments  for  all  church  school  pupils 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  It  said. 
But  It  Is  probably  possible,  according  to  the 
memorandum,  to  grant  loans  to  private 
schools  for  special  national  purposes,  as  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  without 
constitutional  objections.  This  memoran- 
dum pointed  the  way  to  the  present  plan 
to  give  aid  for  special  purposes  to  private 
schools  through  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Edvicatlon  Act. 

This  was.  it  seems  to  me.  the  right  course 
to  take.  It  would  be  a  grave  matter,  divi- 
sive in  its  effect  throughout  the  Nation,  If 
Congress  were  prevented  from  voting  aid  to 
the  public  schools  unless  it  also  voted  aid 
to  the  parochial  schools.  Speaker  Rayburn 
was  surely  right  In  his  Insistence  last  week 
that  the  original  priorities  be  kept,  that  pub- 
lic school  aid  be  considered  before  the  ques- 
tion of  limited  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  5  million  children 
In  the  parochial  schools  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  as  any  other  children. 
If,  as  has  been  made  clear  in  an  admirable 
series  of  articles  by  Terry  Ferrer  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  parochial  schools 
are  in  serious  financial  trouble,  anything  that 
can  be  done   to  help  them  which  does  not 


violate  the  constitutional  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  should  be  done. 
It  is  often  said  by  skeptics  and  by  oppo- 
nents that  there  Is  too  much  emphasis  on 
money,  and  that  what  ails  American  educa- 
tion Is  not  so  much  poverty  as  mediocrity 
This  might  be  described  as  a  profound  half- 
truth.  It  Is  true  that  a  good  educational 
system  requires  a  lot  more  than  money.  It 
requires.  In  fact,  a  rising  standard  of  Intel- 
lectual interest  and  of  moral  purpxase  in  the 
whole  community.  But  It  Is  also  true  that 
without  money,  without  murh  more  money, 
without  at  least  twice  as  much  money  as  Is 
now  spent  on  public  education,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  standards  of  our  schools 
will  deteriorate  In  years  to  come.  For  with 
the  enormous  Increase  in  the  school  popu- 
lation which  Is  Just  ahead,  the  money  now 
available  ■'vlll  not  pay  for  en^uch  school- 
rooms and  enoMgh  quallfled  schoolteachers. 
The  mof  t  imp>ortant  and  the  most  appeal- 
ing point  raised  by  the  opponents  of  school 
aid  is  that  education  is  a  matter  that  be- 
longs to  the  States  and  to  the  localities. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  None  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  administration  bHl  denies 
that  educ:ition  belongs  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities, and  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  imjtairs  in  any  degree  their  control  of 
the  schools,  their  power  to  build  them,  their 
fx>wer  to  decide  what  shall  be  taught  in 
them,  their  power  to  choose  the  men  and 
women  w  lo  shall  teach  in  them. 

With  tils  principle  undisputed,  we  are 
nevertheU-ss  confronted  with  a  condition 
which  car  not  be  wished  away  by  ignoring  it. 
The  fact  1^  that  most  of  the  States  and  local- 
ities cannot  raise  enough  money  to  provide 
the  public  education  which  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  years  ahead  of  us.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  States  and  localities  have  made 
a  mighty  effort.  They  have  tripled  their 
expenditure  on  public  education  from  $5  8 
billion   in    1950  to  »153  billion  in   19flO. 

They  cannot  do  what  has  to  be  done  in  the 
next  10  years,  which  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate is  to  raise  the  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion of  $30  billion  a  year.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause the  demands  on  State  and  localities 
have  cau;>ed  them  to  tax  and  to  twrrow  at 
rates  which  cannot  be  raised  much  further. 
Besides  the  schools,  they  have  gigantic  bur- 
dens of  p  iblic  Improvements  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  cities.  In  the  p>ostwar  years. 
State  and  local  tax  revenues  have  tripled  and 
their  debt  has  quadrupled.  Furthermore, 
even  prosperous  States  and  localities  are  pre- 
vented from  utilizing  fully  their  taxpaylng 
ability  by  a  host  of  administrative,  Jurlsidic- 
tlonal  and  political  factors. 

Federal  tax  revenues  on  the  other  hand 
have  less  than  doubled  since  the  war  and 
Federal  indebtedness  has  risen  only  6  per- 
cent, representing  a  decreased  proportion 
of  our  GNP.  The  Federal  Government  has 
vast  taxgathering  advantages:  Broad  geo- 
graphic distribution,  freedom  from  fear  of 
migration  of  people  or  industry,  more  elBclent 
and  better  financed  tax  administration.  The 
fiscal  ma<:hlnery  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  such  that  given  an  adequate  recovery  and 
adequate  economic  growth,  it  can  quite 
effectively  and  painlessly  provide  aid  to  the 
public  schools. 

The  essence  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
is  that  it  brings  to  the  support  of  public  edu- 
cation in  America  the  fiscal  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Only  if  this  is  done 
can  public  education  in  America  look  to  the 
future  with  hope. 


YEAR-ROUND  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  Lippmann  column,  I 
should  fJso  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "Year  Round  School," 
which  appeared  this  morning  In  the 
Washington  Post. 


Many  thoughtful  persons  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  it  was  Inconsistent  to 
be  talking  atnjut  our  ?reat  need  for  more 
school  buildings  when  we  are  not  ade- 
quately u.'ting  the  buildings  we  already 
have.  It  is  foolish  and  wasteful  to  allow 
classrooms  to  be  empty  and  school  halls 
to  be  silent  through  3  long  summer 
months,  and  then  to  crowd  students  into 
them  so  tightly,  the  other  9  months, 
that  they  do  not  have  proper  equipment 
or  facilities:,  and  over-burdened  teachers 
cannot  give  them  the  Individual  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

This  suggestion  would  also  help  meet 
one  of  our  other  vexing  educational 
problexn.s — that  of  the  student  who  falls 
somewhat  behmd  his  class  in  one  or  more 
subjects,  but  who  .should  not  really  have 
to  be  put  back  a  full  year,  or  even  a  half 
a  year,  to  catch  up.  It  would  not  slow 
down  his  educational  process  too  greatly 
to  hold  him  back  for  only  12  weeks,  and 
it  could  greatly  strengUien  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  ahead  of  him.  Tins 
would  be  superior  to  the  present  system, 
which  either  holds  a  child  back  for  a 
year,  or  for  a  half  a  year,  or  pushes  him 
ahead  when  he  is  not  ready  to  go. 

All  of  us  admit  that  tliese  are  times 
when  we  need  new  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  our  problems;  and  I  join 
with  the  Washington  Post  in  commend- 
ing Pchool  Suiierintendent  Whittier.  of 
Montgomery  County,  for  having  the 
courage  to  suggest  year  round  school 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  fwlnt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yeak-Round    School 

School  Superintendent  C.  Taylor  Whittier 
of  Montgomery  County  has  had  the  courage 
to  suggest  for  active  oonslderatlon  by  the 
board  of  education  vhat  many  others  ha\e 
merely  talked  about — a  year-round  opera- 
tion of  schools.  Though  he  is  not  at  present 
urging  any  lengthening  of  the  180-day  school 
year  for  any  child,  he  sees  great  advantages 
in  using  the  county's  educational  plant  12 
months  of  the  year  Instead  of  9. 

What  Mr.  Whittier  has  offered,  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  is  a  system  of  staggered  educa- 
tional trimesters.  The  students  of  each 
school  would  be  divided  into  four  groups. 
One  group  would  start  on  a  given  date, 
another  group  4  weeks  later,  and  a  third 
group  8  weeks  later.  At  the  end  of  12  weeks 
the  first  group  would  go  on  vacation  for  4 
weeks,  and  the  last  group  would  take  Its  turn 
at  school  The  result  would  be  three  groups 
in  school  and  one  on  vacation  all  the  time. 

Under  this  plan,  Mr.  Whittier  says,  the 
county's  5-year  building  program  could  be 
stretched  out  to  9  years;  school  bond  in- 
terest payments  could  be  reduced  as  much 
as  930  million,  education  could  be  Improved 
because  children  would  forget  less  in  shorter 
vacations;  teachers,  many  of  them  already 
on  12-month  contracts,  could  use  the  4- 
week  vacations  to  develop  curricula,  help 
gifted  and  problem  children,  and  substitute 
for  other  teachers  who  might  be  ill. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  each  group  would 
have  4  weeks  of  vacation  during  the  warm 
months.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken,  of 
course,  to  put  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
same  group  so  that  family  vacations  would 
not  be  disrupted.  No  doubt  many  other 
adjustments  would  be  necessary.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
outweigh    the    inconveniences   of    this   kind. 

Any  such  drastic  shakeup  of  a  program 
affecting  a  majority  of  the  people  is  likely 
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to  run  into  heavy  wenther  But  the  advan- 
tages of  shorter  school  vacations  and  almost 
continuous  use  of  educational  buildings  seem 
to  be  so  enormous  that  the  public  could 
afford  a  great  deal  of  readjustment  and  ac- 
commodation at  leas;  to  try  out  the  pro- 
posal 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  using  this 
plan  to  lengthen  tne  individual  pupil's 
school  year  from  9  to  11  months,  but  that 
would  s«em  to  us  the  logical  goal  to  work 
toward.  The  United  States  can  scarcely 
hope  to  compete  with  the  intensive  educa- 
tional systems  of  other  countries  by  keeping 
Its  children  In  school  only  9  months  of  the 
year.  Meanwhile  any  well  developed  plan 
for  utilizing  school  facilities  to  capacity, 
perhaps  with  air  conditioning  In  the  sum- 
mer months,  should  l>e  welcomed  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  our  educational  potential  In  a 
period  of  exceptional  demands  upon  long 
neglected  schools. 


VISITORS    CL.MER  AT  ZION 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
to  be  in  Utah  this  weekend,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Visitors*  Center  at  Zion  National 
Park,  In  the  southern  part  of  our  State. 
Sponsoring  the  dedication  of  the  Visitors' 
Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Park  Service,  will  be  the  Five  Counties 
Organization  of  Southern  Utah,  whose 
president.  Mr  Merrill  MacEtonald.  of 
Kanab,  will  act  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
It  will  be  dedicated  by  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Eivind  T.  Scoyen,  who  formerly  was 
supverintendent  of  the  park. 

Visitors  to  Zion  have  become  so  nu- 
merous In  recent  years,  there  were  575.- 
800  in  1960,  that  a  place  where  they  can 
go  for  informational  and  interpretative 
material  on  the  park  has  become  a 
■"must.  ■  The  new  $360,000  visitor  cen- 
ter and  administraUon  building,  with  its 
museum  and  exhibits,  dioramas  and  re- 
lief maps,  and  its  trained  personnel  to 
answer  questions  and  give  advice,  will  fill 
a  real  need,  and  will  add  immeasurably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  park. 

Zion,  which  is  open  the  year  round, 
was  first  established  as  Mukuntuweap 
National  Monument,  on  July  31,  1909. 
Its  name  was  charged  to  Zion  National 
Monument  in  1918.  and  to  Zion  National 
Park  in  the  following  year. 

Zion  is  one  of  '.he  worlds  most  in- 
teresting geological  phenomena.  The 
erosive  forces  of  nature  have  carved 
through  multicolored  sandstone,  to  form 
awesome  gorges  and  unique  and  impres- 
sive monoliths  and  cliffs. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  pic- 
tures of  the  Great  White  Throne,  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  pictures  of  the  West  and 
East  Temples,  the  Temple  of  Sinawava, 
and  the  Towers  of  the  Virgin.  All  have 
been  molded,  carv'?d,  or  chiseled  by  the 
rains  and  winds  of  time,  and  are  spectac- 
ular and  moving  in  a  way  which  is  all 
their  own.  They  must  be  seen,  to  be  ap- 
preciated. No  photograph  can  do  them 
justice. 

Charles  Franklin  Parker  has  caught 
the  meaning  of  Zion  in  a  word  poem  he 
entitles  "Temple.s  Not  Made  With 
Hands": 

Zion  is  a  setting  of  rejuvenated  life.  Here 
an  old  meandering  etream  regains  Its  youth 
by    an    age-old    uplift   of   the   earth's   cmst. 


Now  with  the  aid  of  water  seepage  It  flows  In 
a  young  deep  canyon  However,  faith,  not 
science,  motivated  the  early  visitor  and  the 
place  became  named  and  revered  as  one  of 
heavenly  temples  and  a  rich  haven  of  peace- 
ful pursuits  Zion  is  a  place  of  peace,  a 
valley  nestling  among  "temples  not  made 
with  hands  "  Little  wonder  that  the  early 
Mormons  coming  into  this  valley  of  the 
Virgin  River  saw  here  giant  God-made 
altars,  arches,  temples  and  an  Angels' 
Landing. 

Here  is  a  place  of  peaceful  habitation  in 
the  midst  of  God-made  wonders  of  nature. 
Truly  this  is  a  Zion — a  land  of  heavenly  rap- 
ture and  a  sanctuary  from  the  unremitting 
forces  of  human  strife.  Man  needs  Zion. 
Not  only  this  place  of  beauty,  and  peace, 
but  the  Zion  of  hope  and  anticipation  That 
place  wherein  there  is  sancttiary  from  the 
forces  of  human  frailty,  and  rewards  of  peace 
and  Joy  for  the  laborer  In  the  vineyard  Such 
a  place  Is  the  Zion  of  our  faith.  May  it  be 
ours  to  inhabit. 

Mr.  President.  Zion  National  Park  is 
very  accessible.  It  lies  between  U.S. 
Highways  89  and  91.  It  can  also  be 
reached  by  air  through  Cedar  City  and 
St.  George,  and  by  railroad  through 
Cedar  City.  There  are  excellent  accom- 
modations at  the  park  and  at  nearby 
towns.  I  recommend  that  easterners 
who  are  going  west  this  summer  include 
Zion  National  Park,  in  Utah,  in  their 
itinerary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MORTON 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent column  by  Earl  Mazo  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  paid  well  deserved 
tribute  to  the  energetic  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]  who  has 
handled  with  singular  distinction  the  dif- 
ficult dual  role  of  U.S.  Senator  and  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Commenting  on  the  Senator's  efforts  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  losses  sustained  in  1958 
Mr.  Mazo  states: 

It  was  some  Job. 

And  the  verdict  of  those  who  know  Is  that 
THatTSTON  MoHTON  did  It  superbly,  and  .«:elf- 
lessly.  Though  losing  the  Presidency  by  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  point  of  the  total 
vote.  Republicans  gained  substantially  on  all 
fronts.  Significantly,  Senator  Morton 
ttu-ned  over  to  his  successor  a  party  with 
more  zip  than  It  has  shown  in  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  a  good  job  well 
done.  I  am  pleased  that  his  accomplish- 
ments as  national  committee  chairman 
have  received  public  recognition  in  this 
article  entitled  "The  Republican's  Ken- 
tucky Gentleman."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  excellent  testimony  of 
the  achievements  of  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Republicans'    Kentucky    Gentleman 
(By  Earl  Mazo) 

Washington. — General  Eisenhower,  who 
isn't  much  for  attending  political  dinners, 
went  out  of  his  way  last  night  to  show  up 
at  a  fund  raiser  given  by  the  Republican 
organization  of  Cincinnati.  The  speaker 
was    Senator    Thbuston     B.    Mobton,     the 


recently  resigned  Republican  national  chair- 
man. 

It  was  Senator  Morton's  last  malor  ap- 
p>earance  in  the  party's  behalf  outside  Ken- 
tucky until  after  his  own  campaign  for  re- 
election Is  over  17  months  hence.  And 
former  President  Elsenhower  came  to  dem- 
onstrate, graphically,  his  friendship  and  high 
esteem  for  the  Senator. 

General  Elsenhower  and  other  top-echelon 
Republicans  regard  THRUs-roN  Mo«ton  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  public  figures  in  Washing- 
ton. And  they  consider  his  continued  serv- 
ice in  Congress  a  must. 

But  it  Is  well  known  he  faces  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  balloting  next  year.  He  will 
have  a  formidable  opponent  in  Lt.  Gov. 
Wilson  Wyatt,  the  probable  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  Senator,  one  of  Ambassador  Adlal 
Stevenson's  closest  friends  and  political  as- 
sociates. Even  more  of  a  challenge  is  the 
fact  that  Democrats  outnvimber  Republicans 
something  over  2  to  1  In  Kentucky,  and 
thus,  at  best.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  labeled  "Republican"  to  win  a  state- 
wide contest. 

The  Republican  national  chairmanship 
brought  prestige  to  the  Senator  and  was  in 
many  ways  a  boon  to  his  State.  But  It  also 
required  him  to  take  positions  from  time  to 
time  that  were  more  partisan  than  vi-as  nat- 
ural for  him.  And  that  could  prompt  many 
home-state  Democrats  to  Judge  him  by  party 
afllllation.  alone. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Mortons 
strongest  boosters,  like  General  Elsenhower, 
believe  it  possible  that  the  distinction  with 
which  he  led  it  might,  in  the  long  run,  make 
of  his  Republican  chairmanship  an  overall 
vote-getting  asset. 

The  tall,  good-natured  Kentucklan  took 
over  the  party  organization  in  April  1959.  at 
President  Eisenhowers  behest.  The  great 
Democratic  sweep — and  Republican  disas- 
ter— of  the  1958  elections  had  ju&t  passed, 
and  according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  with 
the  voters  in  this  century.  The  Gallup  re- 
port said  the  party  was  in  even  worse  shape 
than  after  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  triumph 
In  1936  which  practically  decimated  its  mem- 
bership in  Congress  and  its  Governors. 

Senator  Morton  s  task  was  to  breathe  life 
into  his  harried  pxjlltlcal  Uoops,  inspire  good 
men  and  women— "new  faces" — to  join  the 
fray  as  candidates  and  workers  in  the  Re- 
publican cause,  dispel  the  apathy  that 
prompted  contributors  to  snap  shut  their 
wallets,  and  restore  confidence  all  around. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  keep  up  with 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  Senator. 

It  was  some  Job. 

And  the  verdict  of  those  who  know  is  that 
Thruston  Morton  did  it  cupcrbly  and  self- 
lessly.  Though  losing  the  Presidency  by  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  point  of  the  total 
vote.  Republicans  gained  substantially  on 
all  fronts.  Significantly.  Senator  Morton 
turned  over  to  his  successor  a  p-^rty  with 
more  zip  than  it  has  shown  in  many  years. 

Originally,  Senator  Morton  hoped  to  re- 
sign the  national  chairmanship  and  begin 
concentrating  on  his  own  reelection  effort 
last  fall.  But  he  stayed  on  at  the  urging 
of  President  Elsenhower  and  Jvst  about 
every  other  high-level  party  figure  All  felt 
party  unity  could  best  be  assured  during  the 
touchy  postelection  period  only  with  Senator 
Morton  in  charge. 

He  left  the  chairmanship  early  this  month, 
after  achieving  agreement  from  all  factions 
on  his  successor.  Representative  William  E 
Miller,  of  New  York,  and  thus  averting  a 
possible  party-splitting  fight  for  the  chair- 
manship. 

That  Senator  Morton  succeeded  In  this, 
as  he  has  In  much  else,  was  no  surprise  to 
his  admirers.  They  knew  the  charming, 
homespun  Thruston  Morton  as  a  natural 
politician  who.  In  a  sense,  isnt  really  a 
politician. 
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A  grandfather  (S.  Thruston  Ballard)  had 
been  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky  when 
Senator  Morton  was  a  child  more  than  40 
years  ago.  But  he  did  not  take  a  fling  at 
politics    himself    until    after    World    War    11. 

Like  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon.  Senator  Morton  had  served 
in  the  Navy — and  then  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1946  He  remained  in  the  House  of 
P.epresentatlves  (for  three  terms)  until  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  elected  President.  In 
the  Eisenhower  administration  he  became  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1956  he 
ran  for  Senator — and  won. 

Recently,  when  a  risltor  from  Kentucky 
was  asked  by  a  E>emocratic  Senator  how 
come  the  fine.  E>emocratic  Bluegrass  State 
I  ?iad  produced,  of  all  things,  the  Republican 
National  Chairman,  the  reply  was:  "Well. 
Thruston  s  a  genuine  Kentucklan.  you 
know." 

Senator  Morton  and  his  antecedents  for 
generations  back  were  born  In  or  near  Louls- 
I  vllle.  In  fact,  he  is  descended  (on  one  side 
of  the  family  >  from  Dr.  John  Walker,  who 
reputedly  was  the  first  white  man  to  build 
a  log  cabin  west  of  the  Alleghenles  And 
that  was  a  long  time  a^o 


TERRIF^'ING   TAX   IDEAS 

Mv  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  during 
a  period  when  personal  freedom  is  being 
suffocated  under  the  soft  pillow  of  Fed- 
eral control,  certainly  one  of  the  fore- 
most spokesman  for  individual  liberty  is 
the  distuTiuished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr  Goldwater]. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  repeatedly 
decry  confiscatory  taxation  as  a  denial 
of  the  basic  right  of  the  individual  to 
spend  his  earnings  in  a  manner  of  his 
own  choosing  In  this  connection  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  under  the 
byline  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  en- 
titled "New  Treasury  Assistant  Has  Ter- 
nfymg  Tax  Ideas." 

This  revealing  column  describes  cer- 
tain proposals  advanced  by  a  private 
citizen  who  was  later  to  be  appointed  to 
the  sensitive  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  tax  policies. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  bringing  these  facts  before 
the  public  eye.  I  share  his  grave  con- 
cern that  such  terrifying  tax  theories 
can  be  attributed  to  a  key  policymaker 
m  the  Treasury  Department.  I  believe 
I  full  Members  of  the  Senate  should  pon- 
der carefully  the  observ^ations  of  my 
tnend  from  Arizona  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimou.^  con.sent  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Senator  Goldw.ater  Says  Nirvv  TREAstJRY 
Assistant  H.as  Terrifying  Tax  Ideas 

Liberty  is  indivisible.  A  man  cannot  be 
physically  free  and  politically  slave,  or  eco- 
nomically slave  and  physically  free. 

Every  new  move  by  Government  to  con- 
fiscate through  taxation  the  property  of  an 
individual  is  a  move  to  enslave  that  indi- 
vidual For  most  Americans,  income  is  the 
principal  property  owneU.  Thus  Income  or 
earnings,  when  made  the  target  for  Govern- 
ment grab,  should  be  defended  by  all  men 
who  believe  In  liberty. 

When  Stanley  S.  Surrey  was  named  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  tax 
policies,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
properly  disturbed  by  suggested  tax  changes 
aarrey  had  ofTered  as  a  private  citizen. 


These  proposals  were  fully  reported  In 
the  April  17  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. I  have  been  disappointed  that  so  lit- 
tle notice  lo  these  suggestions  was  given  by 
the   Nation's   leading   dally    newspapers. 

Surrey  at  one  time  or  another  has  sug- 
gested that: 

1.  We  sl.ould  tax  as  Income  the  rental 
value  of  owner-occupied  houses. 

2.  We  should  tax  Social  Security  benefits 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  Income. 

3.  We  should  tax  a  person's  capital  gains 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Under  present 
law.  capitfl  gains  In  an  estate  pass  on  to 
heirs  completely  free  of  Income  tax.) 

4.  We  Et.ould  tax  interest  on  life  Insur- 
ance pollcl  ;s. 

5.  We  sJiould  tax  Interest  on  State  and 
municipal  ^onds.  giving  the  States  and  cities 
subsidies  to  make  up  any  loss  this  change 
would  procuce  for  them. 

Let  us  e>;amine  these  proposals. 

Almost  every  American  Instinctively 
yearns  to  own  a  home,  to  possess  a  piece  of 
ground,  to  put  down  his  roots.  If.  as  Sur- 
rey suggests,  we  should  tax  as  income  the 
rental  valie  of  owner-occupied  houses.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  this  antagonistic 
tax,  Inflicing  punishment  on  every  thrifty 
homeowner,  would  force  us  to  become  a 
Nation  of  renters  or.  as  perhaps  Surrey  really 
Intends,  t»nants  of  public  housing. 

The  soc  al  security  tax  is  collected  from 
us  during  oiu-  working  years  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  buying  retirement  Income.  This 
is  a  compulsory  program.  The  supporters  of 
the  social  security  idea  do  not  believe  the 
average  American  Is  provident  enough  to 
provide  for  his  own  old-age  needs.  So  now 
Surrey  suggests  that  we  must  tax  as  In- 
come the  H,200  to  $1,500  per  year  we  have 
purchased  through  the  payment  of  the  so- 
cial security  tax. 

The  third  proposal,  to  tax  an  estate  under 
the  capital  gains  rule.  Is  obviously  Intended 
to  lessen  -he  likelihood  of  anyone's  heirs  In- 
heriting a:iy  significant  amount  of  money. 

The  proposal  to  tax  Interest  on  life  In- 
surance policies — Interest  which,  mind  you, 
the  owner  of  the  policy  usually  does  not  re- 
ceive in  cfish.  and  frequently  not  at  all  since 
the  policy  values  enhanced  by  the  Interest 
most  often  benefit  the  Individuals  heirs — 
would,  of  course,  operate  to  discourage  any- 
one atten.ptlng  to  buy  life  Insurance  and 
provide  security  for  families  In  the  event  of 
early  deatlT. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  proposal  to  tax 
the  Interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds 
is  merely  another  attempt  to  transfer  all 
power  to  :he  Federal  establishment  and  re- 
duce the  States  and  municipalities  to  a 
condition  of  total  dependence. 

Tliat  such  proposals  would  be  seriously 
offered  is  disturbing. 

That  such  suggestions  could  be  made 
without  receiving  the  immediate  condem- 
nation of  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  press 
is  alarming. 

That  such  proposals  are  made  by  an  in- 
dividual :isslgned  by  the  Kennedy  admini- 
stration io  determine  tax  policies  for  the 
United  States  is  terrifying. 


VISIT  OP  FANI-  AM  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  2  days  the  President  has  been 
holding  conversations  with  Premier 
Fanfani  of  Italy.  There  are  no  imme- 
diate pressing  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  ally  on  the 
Mediterranean,  but  consultation  and  ex- 
change cf  views  is  always  helpful. 

Italy  itself  has  enjoyed  considerable 
economic  growth  and  political  stability 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  But  clearly 
there  are  dangers  ahead.  Social  reform, 
control  of  crime  in  southern  Italy,  and 


sharing  of  economic  benefits  among  the 
whole  people  are  major  needs.  Nearly 
one  quarter  of  Italy's  voters  are  Com- 
munists or  at  least  they  vote  for  Com- 
munist candidates.  Nenni's  Socialists 
have  a  large  following.  The  growing 
strength  on  the  left  is  a  real  threat  that 
can  best  be  met  by  more  vigorous  govern- 
ment measures  to  help  the  poorer  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  ties  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States  are  strong  despite 
differences  in  the  past.  They  are  ties 
of  bl(X)d  and  ties  of  affection,  which  are 
even  stronger  than  the  formal  bonds 
of  alliance.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  perceptive  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Premier 
Fanfani's  visit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Reminding  Ourselves  About  Italy 

Italy,  as  the  visit  of  Premier  Panfanl  to 
Washington  reminds  us.  Is  an  important 
member  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  a  dy- 
namic partner  in  the  new  Europe  of  the 
Common  Market.  It  is  obviously  appropriate 
for  him.  like  his  colleagues  of  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Germany,  to  make  contact  with 
President  Kennedy  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Why  do  we  have  to  be  reminded?  Because. 
bluntly,  we  have  not  had  to  worry.  Italy  has 
the  biggest  Communist  Party  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Its  political  life  Is  lacerated 
by  regional  and  historical  animosities  Its 
thriving  economy  cannot  disguise  some  of 
the  worst  poverty  In  Europe  Yet  Italy  has 
enjoyed  a  stability  in  the  last  15  years  few 
students  of  history  would    have   predicted 

It  is  true  that  this  stability  rests  on  a 
deadlock  which  the  Italians  do  not  expect  to 
see  broken  until  someone.  Nennl  probably, 
dies.  No  new  leader  has  arisen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  Democrats  to  replace 
De  Gasperi  Yet  if  It  Is  a  deadlock.  It  at 
least  works  Meanwhile,  Italy  has  been  free 
to  concentrate  on  internal  development  and 
to  build  up  considerable  International  Influ- 
ence, not  only  in  Europe,  but  In  the  Medi- 
terranean too.  where  as  the  only  noncolonlal 
European  power.  It  enjoys  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  of  unusual   cordiality 

Italy  and  the  United  States  have,  as  the 
diplomats  say,  no  outstanding  problems 
But  our  welcome  to  Mr.  Fanfani  can  express 
Itself  in  a  much  warmer  and  more  positive 
formula  than  this 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY    TO    STUDY 
ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate urging  that  President  Kennedy,  as 
have  all  of  his  predecessors  since  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  support  the  item  veto.  At 
that  time,  I  write  to  the  President  calling 
his  attention  to  my  speech  and  urging 
that  he  take  a  position  on  this  vital  and 
important  fiscal  reform. 

Prom  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Lawrence  P.  O'Brien.  I  now  learn 
that  the  President  is.  and  I  quote,  "con- 
cerned about  changes  in  our  budgetary 
procedures"  and  that  he  has  "asked  the 
staff  to  study  this  question  in  the  light 
of  current  needs." 

I  hope  that  this  projected  study  by 
the  White  House  will  be  concluded  in  the 
near  future  and  will  result  in  strong 
and  active  presidential  support  for  the 
item  veto  and  for  other  needed  and  im- 
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portant   reforms   in   our   governmental 
fiscal  machinery. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  on  May  29  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorialized  on  June  4  in  sup- 
port of  the  item  veto.  This  newspaper 
aiid  many  others,  along  with  a  number 
of  active  civic  groups  and  Members  of 
the  Congress,  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  item  veto.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
work  of  these  individuals  and  groups 
will  be  fruitful  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
soon  will  be  spurred  and  stimulated  by 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above  referred  to  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  is  appropriately  titled  "The  Item 
Veto  Sprouts  But  Never  Blooms, '  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Item  Veto  Sprouts  But  Never  Blooms 

The  item  veto  is  one  of  those  hardy  peren- 
nials that  sprout  every  year  in  the  congres- 
sional garden  without  ever  blooming. 

Senator  Keating  has  Just  renewed  his  an- 
nual plea  in  its  behalf;  others  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  been  at  least  as 
diligent.  But  each  year,  regularly  as  the 
sowing  and  the  reajMng.  proposals  for  the 
Item  veto  wilt  and  wither. 

The  reason  is  slmp.e  enough.  Without  the 
Item  veto.  Congress  can  present  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  catcb-all  appropriations  meas- 
ure on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  The  pork 
barrel  can  be  stuffed  with  vote-catching 
projects  designed  to  keep  every  Congressman 
happy. 

Practically  every  President  since  Grant  has 
asked  for  the  Item  veto — that  Is.  the  right  to 
veto  specific  Items  In  an  appropriations 
measure  without  turning  down  the  whole 
bin.  Messrs  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower all  asked  for  It.  Mr.  Eisenhower  doing 
so  as  recently  as  his  budget  message  last 
January. 

It  wovjld  save  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  now  being  wasted  on  political  boon- 
doggles. Congress  could  o^-errlde  It.  the 
same  as  any  other  veto,  but  It  would  make 
Congress  look  more  sharply  (and  let  the 
public  see  more  sharply)  at  the  justification 
for  some  of  the  local  benefit  schemes  now 
masquerading  as  essential  public  works. 

Forty-one  States  now  give  this  power  to 
their  Governors.  It  Is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  general  veto  power.  A  Congress  Jeal- 
ous of  Its  prerogatives  may  never  yield  It. 
But  It  should. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further     morning     business"* 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If     not. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  COMMU- 
NISM BY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIORS 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  the 
Manchester  National  Bank  of  Manches- 
ter. N.H.,  recently  sponsored  an  essay 
contest,  in  which  all  seniors  attending 
the  public  and  parochial  high  schools 
of  Manchester  were  eligible  to  partici- 
pate. The  title  of  the  contest  was  "De- 
fine Communism  and  Offer,  in  Your 
Opinion,  the  Most  Effective  Means  of 
Combating  It  in  the  United  States." 
And,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  essays 
were  written  under  supervision  by  school 
authorities,  with  notes  or  other  forms 
of  prior  written  preparation  not  allowed. 


The  two  winning  entries  were  selected 
by  a  distinguished  panel  of  judges,  which 
included:  the  Honorable  Wesley  Powell, 
Grovernor  of  New  Hampshire;  the  Hon- 
orable Stephen  Wheeler,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court:  the  Honorable  Robert  Hill,  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  and  presently 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture; the  Honorable  Louis  Wyman,  for- 
mer attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Philbrick,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  activities  in  combating 
communism. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  officials  of  the  Manchester  National 
Bank  for  the  fine  public-spirited  mo- 
tivation which  led  to  the  sponsorship  of 
this  contest,  as  well  as  the  school  au- 
thority of  Manchester  for  their  splendid 
cooperation.  In  these  crucial  times, 
when  the  future  survival  of  our  country 
may  well  be  at  stake,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  an  informed  and 
alert  citizenry.  Fundamental  to  this 
goal  is  the  education  of  our  youth,  who 
must  be  prepared  for  the  mantle  of  lead- 
ership in  the  years  ahead  to  cope  with 
the  inherent  and  dangerous  evil  of  com- 
munistic aggression. 

The  results  of  this  e.ssay  contest  are 
truly  amazing.  It  is  gratifying  and  re- 
assuring to  know  that  some  of  our  young 
people,  at  least,  have  an  intelligent 
awareness  of  the  problem  confronting 
us.  The  two  winners:  Mi.ss  Lisette  Thi- 
bodeau.  105  Ashland  Street.  Manchester, 
N.H..  a  senior  at  St.  George  High  School, 
and  Mr.  William  Kavesh.  329  Ash  Street, 
Manchester.  N.H..  a  senior  at  Man- 
chester Central  High  School,  show  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  perception  which 
reflects  great  credit  upon  their  home  en- 
vironments and  their  level  of  education. 
I  believe  the  two  fine  statements  by 
these  outstanding  young  people  of  my 
Stale  warrant  careful  reading  by  all 
Americans,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Define  Communism  and  Otter,  in  Yotm 
Opinion,  the  Most  Eftective  Means  of 
Combating   It  in    the   United   States 

(By  Miss  Lisette  Thibodeau) 
•'I  can  prophesy  that  your  grandchildren 
win  live  under  socialism.  And  please  do  not 
be  afraid  of  that.  Your  grandchildren  will 
not  understand  how  their  grandparents 
could  not  understand  the  progressive  nature 
of  a  Communist  society." 

These  are  the  words  of  Niklta  Khruthchev. 
by  which  he  has  Issued  a  direct  threat  to 
our  freedom.  But  how  does  this  threat  af- 
fect my  life?  What  does  it  actually  mean  to 
me  as  a  future  citizen  of  America?  The  basic 
step  toward  answering  these  questions  Is  to 
vinderstand  the  meaning  of  socialism,  which 
is  merely  another  term  of  communism. 

Communism  Is  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
form  of  socialism;  it  is  opposed  to  the  prop- 
erty and  profit  principles  of  capitalism,  and 
opposed  to  nationalism.  But  communism  is 
more  than  a  political,  economic,  social  or 
philosophical  doctrine.  It  Is  a  way  of  life, 
a  false,  materialistic  religion.  It  wou;d  sUip 
man  of  his  belief  In  God.  his  herliAge  in 
freedom,  his  trust  In  love,  freedom.  Justice 
and  mercy.  It  would  deny  man  his  indi- 
viduality, ambition,  and  his  Independence  of 
mind    aiid    spirit.      Under    communism    all 


would    become,    as    so    many    already    have, 
20th-century  slaves. 

Communism  Is  a  religion  of  promise.  Its 
promise  is  twofold  In  nature.  One  aspect 
api>eals  to  the  poor,  the  Ignorant,  and  the 
underprivileged.  TTie  other  appeals  to  the 
rich,  the  Intellectually  superior,  and  the 
idealistic  reformers.  It  offers  remedies, 
equality.  Justice  and  a  satisfactory  existence 
to  the  poor  and  underprivileged.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  the  appeal  of  such  a  program 
in  poverty-stricken  lands  of  Ignorance,  il- 
literacy, hunger  and  disease.  To  the  rich. 
educated,  and  idealists.  It  promises  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  and  redeemed  mankind. 

The  main  objectives  of  communism  are: 
Abolishing  private  property;  making  all  prop- 
erty national  for  laboring  masses  to  use; 
workers  to  control  Industry;  all  factories  to 
be  nationalized;  and  banks  to  be  nationally 
controlled. 

These  objectives  are  attained  by  use  of 
infiltration  in  government  and  police;  sab- 
otage In  scientific  and  military  fields;  propa- 
ganda In  all  metaods  of  communication; 
Communist  agitation  in  rural  areas,  within 
trade  unions,  in  workers'  unions,  and  other 
mass  organizations;  and  subversive  activ- 
ities in  schools,  colleges,  and  youth-actlvlty 
groups. 

How  far  has  communism  progressed  In 
America?  We  cannot  deny  the  Communist 
Party's  growing  Influence  in  the  United 
States.  The  proof  Is  all  around  ms  In  news- 
paper headlines  and  editorials.  Government 
officials  and  prominent  community  citizens 
are  accused  of  having  Communist  inclina- 
tions. Workers  go  on  strike  In  an  effort  to 
weaken  our  economic  system.  College  pro- 
fessors teach  atheism  and  un-Amerlcanlsm 
under  the  guise  of  liberalism  and  academic 
freedom.  Students  riot  and  cause  frequent 
disruptions  to  protest  against  what  they  dis- 
approve of,  without  any  consideration  for 
Its  necessity  or  benefit.  Authors  of  text- 
books and  best-sellers  twist  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts. thU5  planting  the  Initial  seed  of  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  unsuspecting  readers. 

How  does  communism  threaten  me?  It 
threatens  my  very  future  security  and  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  that  of  every  citizen  and 
resident  of  these  United  States.  It  seeks  to 
poison  the  roots  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
which  we  all  enjoy  in  the  United  States 

Communism  can  succeed  in  the  United 
States.  Not  because  It  Is  stronger  than  we 
are;  It  Is  not.  Not  because  It  has  more  to 
offer;  It  has  not.  But  we  may  not  learn, 
until  It  Is  too  late,  to  recognize  who  the 
Communists  are,  what  they  are  doing,  and 
what  we.  ourselves,  therefore,  must  do  to 
defeat  them. 

The  most  powerful  means  of  combating 
communism  are  knowledge,  courage,  faith, 
and  consecration. 

Communism  must  be  studied  and  clearly 
understood  so  that  innocent  victims  will  be 
aware  of  its  dangers  and  will  not  fall  into 
the  trap. 

We  must  always  remember  the  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  all  Its  dealings.  We 
mtist  not  be  blinded  by  its  false  front  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  We  must  be  able  to 
recognize  Communist  propaganda  In  news- 
papers, books,  magazines,  television  and 
radio. 

Courage  Is  needed  to  face  the  Communist 
threat  unflinchingly.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  take  action  against  propaganda.  Infiltra- 
tion, and  sabotage.  We  cannot  permit  com- 
munism to  take  the  offensive. 

America  will  remain  free  with  the  grace  of 
God.  We  must  rekindle  our  faith  and  trust 
In  God.  Surely  He  will  aid  us  In  this  hour 
of  trial.  He  will  not  permit  his  principles 
to  t)e  boried  in  a  godless  world  dominated 
by  Communists.  We  must  cons(>crate  our- 
selves to  freedom  and  democracy.  We  must 
aim  for  goals  that  are  better,  higher,  and 
more  noble,  trying  to  Improve  self,  commu- 
nltv.  and  nation. 
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Russia  spreads  propaganda  about  th»  ad- 
vantages of  communisni.  Why  not  issue 
our  own  campaign  concerning  Jxistlce.  lib- 
erty, and  democracy,  as  practiced  m  the 
United  States?  Make  the  American  citizen 
wak.e  up  and  appreciate  his  way  of  life  un- 
der a  democratic  form  of  government,  which 
grants  him  innumerable  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

Americans  are  noted  for  stubborn  optimism. 
If  we  remain  confident  of  our  eventual  vic- 
tory in  the  cold  war,  half  the  battle  is  won. 
We  m'ost  fight  to  preserve  cur  freedom 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
We  must  not  allow  the  careful  worit  of  past 
generations  to  be  destroyed  and  rendered 
worthless  We  must  continue  and  improve 
their  efforts  so  that  we.  as  well  as  future 
generatfens.  may  be  free  from  the  threat 
of  communism,  in  a  world  made  safe  for 
democracy. 


DiFTNE  Communism  and  OrrrR,  in  Yotm 
Opinion,  the  Most  ErrtcnvE  Means  or 
Combating    It   in    the    United   States 

(By  Mr.  William  Kavesh) 
Communism  Is  extremely  difficult  to  define 
today,  because  in  its  present  form  it  differs 
"T  ricdly  from  the  classic  communism  of 
Mr-,  and  EngeLs  Yet.  this  seems  only  nat- 
ural, since  classic  communism,  by  Its  very 
nature,  is  nebulous,  inconclusive,  and  con- 
tradictory Mllovan  DJilas.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment and  Communist  Party,  exposes  the 
basic  fallacy  of  communism  in  his  best-sell- 
ing book.  "The  New  Class."  Communists 
begin  with  the  basic  premise  that  they  alone 
know  the  laws  governing  society,  and  arrive 
at  the  oversimplified  and  unscientific  con- 
clusion that  this  alleged  knowledge  grants 
them  the  power  and  exclusive  right  to  change 
society  and  control  Its  activity." 

Thus,  we  must  view  communism  In  a 
frame  of  reference  entirely  separate  from 
our  own.  In  this  light.  Justification  for  the 
statements  of  the  Communist  manifesto — 
the  bible  of  communism — that  the  end  Jus- 
tifies the  means  and  that  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals are  secondary  or  that  the  eradica- 
tion of  religion  is  trivial  and  unimportant 
Is  given  simply  because  the  Communists, 
obviously  recognizing  the  ultimate  laws  of 
social  behavior,  dc^matlcally  declare  their 
statements  to  be  true.  The  fact  that  they 
are,  or  may  be,  completely  wrong  does  not 
enter  their  minds,  as  it  never  did  the  mind 
of  Mars  when  his  theory  was  questioned. 
And  that  Is  precisely  what  communism  Is: 
a  theory,  a  hypothesis,  never  proved  success- 
ful, and  quite  contradictory.  To  cite,  briefly. 
a  few  of  the  contradictions  of  classical 
communism,  we  must  look  again  at  the 
manifesto.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  Utopian 
and  impractical.  The  Idea  that  hate  and 
war  may  produce  love  and  peace  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  that  history  has  taught  us. 
Also,  the  thesis  that  the  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  ■  will  give  way  to  a  classless 
society  in  which  all  will  work  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  for  the  sake  of  the  group 
is  contradictory  to  human  nature,  since  most 
individuals  (and.  to  be  successful,  com- 
munism must  have  the  support  of  all ) 
will  not  work  to  their  capacity  nor  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  their  abilities, 
while  watching  another  get  the  same  bene- 
fits with  less  work.  The  failure  of  such 
Communist  enterprises  as  Brook  Farm  and 
the  Pilgrim  settlements  In  the  1600's  attests 
to  this  fact. 

These  two  enterprises  were  based  on 
classical  communism  (not  developed  origi- 
nally by  Marx,  but  rather  taken  from  many 
writers  previous  to  him.  as  we  note  by  the 
fact  that  the  manifesto  w;is  published  some 
230  years  after  the  Pilgrims  settled  America) 
which  we  shall  here  define  as  the  theory 
that  the  means  of  production  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  proletariat — the 
Workers.      Embodied    within    this    theory    Is 


the  Idea  that  communism  can  only  be 
achieved  through  violent  revolution  of  the 
workers  over  their  "capitalist  masters " — 
those  who  own  the  means  of  production; 
and  also  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat set  up  after  this  revolution  will,  of 
its  own  volition,  wither  away  to  a  classless 
society  In  which  each  shall  work  according 
to  his  capacity  and  receive  according  to  hla 
need. 

In  this  definition.  I  have  emphasized 
"classical  communism."  since  the  commu- 
nism which  exists  today  is  so  different  from 
that  which  Marx  and  Engels  envisioned  L«t 
U5  categ'-'Tlze  "contemporary  communlEin." 
and  from  this  arrive  at  a  definition  of  this 
malignant  outgrowth  of  Marx  s  theory.  The 
three  chief  characteristics  of  "contemporary 
communism"  are  "the  new  class,"  "Im- 
rerialtsm."  and  hypocrl'ty 

The  first  of  these,  "the  new  class."  la  a 
bureaucratic  hierarchy  which  controls  and 
administers  the  Russian  dictatorship  It  is 
a  privileged  class  and  Is  literally  an  "owner" 
clitss.  since  it  runs  the  means  of  production 
znuch  as  a  capitalist  owner  would  run  his 
flfctory.  The  betrayal  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, as  personified  in  this  class,  is  well 
expressed  In  George  Orwell's  parody  on  the 
Russian  revolution.  "Animal  Farm":  "Some 
pjeople  are  more  equal  than  others  "  Thus, 
the  existence  of  this  ruling  class  shows  the 
fallibility  of  the  Marxist  theory  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Russian  Government  to 
carry  it  to  Its  ultimate  end.  The  second 
characteristic  Is  "imperialist."  condemned 
by  the  Commurl.sts  as  a  "capitalist  contriv- 
ance." yet  prnctlced  by  them  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  any  Western  country.  There  are 
several  forms  to  this  Imperialism,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  of  which  Is  the  physical 
control  of  the  satellite  nations  by  the  Rus- 
sian Army  (In  several  of  these  countries. 
Communist  control  was  established,  not  by 
a  workers'  revolution,  but  by  the  Red  army, 
a  clear  contradiction  of  Marxl.st  theory.  1 
Another  form  of  Imperialism  Is  economic  Im- 
perialism by  which  the  Russian  Government 
has  tied  to  Itself  such  countries  as  Cuba  and 
Finland,  through  the  control  of  vast 
amounU  of  their  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural output  owed  Russia. 

The  third  Important  characteristic  of  con- 
temfXDrary  communism  Is  hyjxKrrlsy,  This 
Is  shown  In  the  Communist  attempt  to  erad- 
icate religion  while  holding  up  communism 
as  an  ideological  god.  and  in  fact,  attempting 
to  substitute  this  as  a  religion  and  way  of 
life.  Furthermore,  the  government  policy 
of  "the  end  Justifies  the  means"  seems  ab- 
surd, when  It  appears  that  the  Russian 
leaders  are  not  seeking  the  end  and.  In  fact, 
cannot  see  where  It  exists. 

Their  Inconsistencies  are  shown  In  gov- 
ernment rewards  for  output  and  recognition 
of   a  limited  degree  of   free  enterprise. 

Now  that  we  have  observed  the  character- 
istics of  contemporary  communism,  let  us 
conclude  by  defining  It :  communism  today 
Is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  seeking  to  enslave  the  world. 
This  form  of  communism  interprets  the 
Marxist  theory  according  to  its  needs  and 
desires  and  has  corrupted  the  theory  to  the 
point  where  its  few  chief  characteristics  are 
the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  recog- 
nized in  Russia  today.  These  are  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God.  belief  In  the  inevi- 
tability of  the  world  conquest  of  commu- 
nism,  and   moral   nihilism. 

Now  that  we  realize  what  communism  Is  In 
all  Its  forms — In  my  opinion  the  most  Im- 
portant necessity  Is  doing  something  about 
It.  What  must  we  do?  In  order  to  meet  the 
enemy,  we  must  understand  It.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  theory,  the  first  and  chief 
means  of  combating  it  must  be  through  edu- 
cation. FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
former  New  Hampshire  Attorney  General 
Louis  Wyman  recognize  and  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
communism  by  all. 


This  could  best  be  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  courses,  starting  at  the  grade-school 
level,  presenting  communism  In  its  true  as- 
pect and  pointing  out  its  fallibilities.  Con- 
tinued as  a  course  In  high  school  ( in  the 
senior  year)  similar  to  US.  history,  com- 
munism would  be  shown  up  for  what  It 
really  is.  hypocritical  and  Utopian. 

Second,  we  must  promote  loyalty  and  make 
people  aware  of  our  ideals  We  must  stop 
degrading  ourselves  and  allowing  Commu- 
nist propaganda  to  convince  us  that  we 
are  Inferior  to  the  Ccmnmunists  and  that 
necessarily  their  way  of  life  Is  better. 
Americans  must  have  faith  in  the  strength 
of  democracy  to  win  out  Through  educa- 
tion we  gain  this  faith.  As  we  become 
aware,  we  can  realize  the  hypocrisy  of  com- 
munism and  its  impossibility  of  serving  as 
a  basis  for  a  government 

rhrough  education  and  an  emphasis  on 
the  superiority  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
we  can  thoroughly  defeat  communism  In  our 
country   and    over   the    whole   world. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  House  bill  6713.  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1961,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  its  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  6713 »  to  amend  certain 
laws  relatmg  to  Federal-aid  hi^ihways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER  Mr  President,  I 
rise  to  call  up  my  amendment  to  House 
bill  6713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  regular  procedure,  the  committee 
amendments  are  first  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  w  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Insofar  as  I  recall. 
I  do  not  beheve  the  comm.life  amend- 
ments were  acted  on  yesterday.  Were 
they? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  They 
were  not. 

Is  it  desired  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  with  the  bill  as  thus  amended  to 
be  open  to  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bill  are  not  presently  on  the  floor, 
let  me  suggest  that  at  this  time  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  be  noted,  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc  when  the  Senators  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  bill  come  to  the  floor  to 
call  them  up.  and  that  thereafter  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Neubercer  1  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  are  at  the  desk  for  con- 
sideration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendments  are  printed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIE1.D.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr  J  is  pre- 
pared to  ask  for  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  provided  by  the  Finance 
Comrruttee  to  H  R  6713  may  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  become  as  though  they  were 
a  part  of  the  language  of  the  bill,  with 
the  usual  right  for  any  Senator  to  move 
amendments  with  reference  to  striking, 
and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendments 
agieed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows; 

Under  the  heading  "Title  II — Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  Htghwuy  Trust  Fund 
Amendments."  on  page  13.  after  line  7,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec,    206    Payment  To   Compensate   Retail  . 
Dealers    of    Gasoline   for   Tax 
Paid     on     Gasoline     Lost     By 
Shrinkage.     Evaporation,     Etc. 
"(a)    Payment    to   Retail    Dealers. — Sub- 
chapter   B    of    chapter    65    of    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to  rules  of 
special   application    for   abatements,   credits, 
and  refunds)    Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  6424.  Gasoline  Lost  By  Shrinkage, 
Evaporation,  Etc 

"•(ai  Paxmfnts  to  Retail  Dealers — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pay  (without 
interest )  to  a  retail  dealer  of  gasoline,  to 
compensate  such  dealer  tor  the  tax  paid  on 
gasoline  which  is  lost  by  shrinkage,  evapora- 
tion, and  other  causes,  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  tax  paid  under  section  4081 
of  the  gasoline  sold  by  him. 

"'(b)  Time  for  Filing  Claim:  Period 
Covered. — Not  more  than  one  claim  for  pay- 
ment may  be  filed  under  this  section  by  any 
retail  dealer  with  resp>eci  to  gasoline  sold 
during  the  one-year  period  ending  on  June 
30  of  any  year  No  claim  for  payment  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  one-year  period  unless  filed  on  or  be- 
fore September  30  of  the  year  in  which  such 
one-year  period  ends 

"'(c)    Limitations  — 

"'(1)  Exempt  sales;  refunds;  etc, — No 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  any  retail  dealer  of 
gasoline  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  gasoline  sold  by  him — 

"  '(A)  which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  was  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4081. 

"'(B)  the  tax  on  which  is  refundable  to 
any  person  under  any  provision  of  this  title. 
or 

"'(C)  with  respect  to  which  any  amount 
is  payable  under  section  6420  « relating  to 
gasoline  used  on  farms)  or  6421  (relating 
to  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhighway 
purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems). 

"  '(2)  Sales  to  other  dealers — No  amount 
shall  be  paid  to  any  retail  dealer  of  gasoline 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  gaso- 
line sold  by  him  to  any  other  dealer  (Inckid- 
Ing  any  wholesaler  or  distributor)  of 
gasoline. 

"  '(d)    Applicable  Laws, — 


•"(1>  In  oENEiiAL. — All  provisions  of  law, 
including  penalties,  applicable  in  respect  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4081  shall.  Inso- 
far as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  section,  apply  In  respect  of  the  i>ay- 
ments  provided  for  In  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  payments  const  tuted 
refunds  of  overpayments  of  the  t;»x  so 
Imposed 

(2)  Examination  of  books  and  wrr- 
NESSES, — For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  claim  made  unde-  this 
section,  or  the  correctness  of  any  pa^Tnent 
made  In  respect  of  any  such  claim,  th^  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  have  the  author- 
ity granted  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  ar.d  (3) 
of  section  7602  (relating  to  examination  of 
books  and  witnesses)  as  if  the  clalmanr  were 
the  person  liable  for  tax. 

"'(e)  REGtJLATiONS — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  the 
conditions,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  under  which  payments 
may  be  made  under  this  section. 

"'(f)  Effective  Date — This  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  ga.sollne  sold  by 
retail   dealers  after  June  30.   1961. 

"'(g)    Cross  References. — 

"  '( 1 )  For  civil  penalty  for  excessive  cl.ilms 
under  this  section,  see  section  6675, 

"  '(2)  For  fraud  penalties,  etc  .  see  chapter 
75  (section  7201  and  following,  relating  to 
crime,  other  offenses,  and  forfeitures).' 

"(b)    Technical   Amendments, — 

"(1)  Section  6206  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  ap- 
plicable  to   excessive   claims)    Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'and  6421'  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '.  6421, 
and   6424 ; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'or  6421'  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  '.    6421    or    6424'. 

"(2)  Section  6675  of  such  C<xle  (relating 
to  excessive  claims  with  resp>ect  to  the  use 
of  certain  gasoline)    Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  after  'use'  In  the  head- 
ing the  following:    'or  sale"; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'or'  before  '6421'  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma,  and  by  Inserting  after  'systems)' 
the  following:  '.  or  6424  (relating  to  gasoline 
lost    by    shrinkage    evaporation,    etc.)';    and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'or  6421'  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ', 
6421.   or   6424'. 

"(3)  Sections  7210  (relating  to  failure  to 
obey  summons).  7603  (relating  to  service 
of  summons),  and  7604  (relating  to  en- 
forcement of  summons)  and  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  7605  (relating  to  time  and 
place  of  examination )  of  such  Code  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after  •6421(f)(2).' 
each  place  it  appears  therein  the  following: 
'6424(d)(2).'.  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7605  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing oxit  'or  6421(f)  (2)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '.  6421(f)  (2).  or  6424(d)  (2)'. 

"(C)   Clerical  AMr:NDMENTS. — 

"(1)  Section  4084  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following: 

"  '(3)  For  provisions  to  compensate  retail 
dealers  for  the  tax  paid  on  gasoline  which 
is  lost  by  shrinkage,  evaporation,  and  other 
causes,  see  section  6424." 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  63  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"  Sec.  6206,  Special  rules  applicable  to  ex- 
cessive claims  under  sections 
6420  and  6421,' 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  "Sec    6206,  Special   rules   applicable   to   ex- 
cessive claims  under  sections 
6420.  6421,  and  6424.' 
"(3)   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  65  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  'Sec.  6424    Gasoline      lost     by      shrinkage, 
evaporation,  etc." 


"(4^  Section  6504  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(16)  Assessments  to  recover  excessive 
amounts  paid  under  section  6424  (relating 
to  gasoline  lost  by  shrinkage,  evaporation, 
etc  )  and  assessments  of  civil  penalties  under 
section  6675  for  excessive  claims  under  sec- 
tion 6424.  see  section  6206." 

"(5)  Section  6511(f>  of  such  Ccxle  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(7)  For  limitations  In  case  of  penalties 
under  section  6424  (relating  to  gasoline  lost 
by  shrinkage,  evaporation,  etc.).  see  section 
6424(b).' 

"(6)  Section  6612(c)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  before  '6421' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  and  6424  (relating 
to  gasoline  lost  by  shrinkage,  evajwration. 
etc.)'. 

"(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"  'Sec,  6675.  Excessive  claims  with  respect  to 

the  use  of  certain   gasoline.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  Sec.  6675    Excessive  claims  with  respect  to 

the  use  or  sale  of  certain  gasoline."  " 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  '206"  to 
'■207". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "207" 
to  "208". 

On  page  22.  line  3.  after  "June  30."  to 
Strike  out    '1961"  and  insert  "1962"'. 

On  page  24,  after  line  8,  to  Insert  a  new 
subparagraph,  as  follows: 

"(e)  Transfers  to  General  Fund  for 
Payments  Made  to  Retail  Dealers  of  Gaso- 
line,- Paragraph  (3)  of  section  209(fi  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  transfers  from  Trust 
Fund  for  gasoline  used  on  farms  and  for 
certain  other  purposes)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  6421  (relating  to 
amounts  paid  in  respect  of  gasoline  used  for 
certain  nonhighway  purposes  or  by  local 
transit  systems)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  6421  (relating  to  amounts  paid  in  re- 
sjject  of  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhigh- 
way purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems), 
and  6424  (relating  to  amounts  paid  in  re- 
spect of  gasoline  lost  by  shrinkage,  evapora- 
tion, etc.)':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  heading  of 
such  paragraph  'for  gasoline  used  on  farms 
AND  FOR  certain  OTHER  PURPOSES'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'for  payments  made  vv'ith 

RESPECT  TO  GASOLINE.  " 

On  page  25.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  •"208"' 
to    •209"", 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "and  203"'  and  insert  "203.  and 
206-. 

Mis,  NEUBERGER  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator   from   Oregon   is   recognized. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  other  Senators  I  call  up 
my  amendment  C  to  H,R.  6713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate", 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  between 
lines  11  and  12.  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.    105    Extension    of    Time    for    Agree- 
ments With   Respect  to  Areas  Adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System 
"Subsection    (c)   of  section  131  of  title  23 
of    the   United   States   Code   is   amended   by 
striking    out    '1961"    and    inserting    In    lieu 
thereof    1963'."' 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  wiii 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  '»,-.lhout  losing 
hf^r  r:?h'  to  the  floor'' 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  I  yie'.d  to  the 
Senator  from  Montar.a. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.-er.t  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
c:  3  i.ours  applied  to  consideration  of 
tiip  amendmer.t,  with  I'z  hours  to  be 
ur.der  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Kzp.R )  and  the  remaining  V'z  hours  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
minoritv  leader  'Mr   Dirksex  ' . 

The  PPwESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr=;  NEL^FRGER  Mr.  President, 
before  .stating  my  remarks  of  my  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case! 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Ore;,.jn?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
ard  iL  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.s.  NEUBERGER      M;-   President,  a 

song  well  known  to  American  school 
children  de.<;crlbes  our  fair  land  as  Amer- 
ica the  'beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 
from  i'  a  to  shining  sea." 

A.s  every  school  child  knows,  not  one 
word  m  this  famous  song  would  imply  in 
any  way  that  billboards  contribute  to  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  "pui-ple  mountain 
majesties,  above  the  fruited  plain." 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
voca:  tribute  to  America's  beauty  will 
hav-:^  r-^al  meaning  for  future  genera- 
tion.? '  :  school  children.  I  would  dis- 
like it  if  sonfTs  about  the  beauty  of 
America  were  to  become  part  of  a  dimly 
remembered  folklore.  Yet  such  may  be 
the  result  if  we  in  this  generation  fail  in 
our  oblmation  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  scenic  grandeur. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  that  the 
amendment  we  have  offered  in  no  way 
bans  or  prohibits  all  billboards  along  the 
highways.  It  merely  permits  the  sev- 
eral States  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  based  on  a 
declared  national  policy,  for  a  rather 
mild  form  of  regulation  on  specified 
portions  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  that  portion  of  section  122  qf 
Public  Law  85-381  which  describes  the 
national  policy  for  signboard  regulation 
and  describing  the  general  types  of  per- 
missible roadside  signs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec    122    Arfas  Adjacent  to  the  I^fTTRSTA^E 
System. 

(a)  National  Policy.— To  promote  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic travel  and  the  f.'ee  flow  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  to  protect  the  public  Investment 
In  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  en.oiirage  and  assist 
the  States  to  control  the  use  of  and  to  Im- 
prove areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
ien\  by  controllng  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays. 


and  devices  adjacent  to  that  system.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  national  policy  tiiat 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  or  devices  within 
Six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main- 
traveled  way  of  all  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System  constructed  upon  any  part  of  right- 
of-way.  the  entire  width  of  which  Is  acquired 
subsequent  to  July  1.  1956,  should  be  regu- 
lated, consistent  with  national  standards  to 
be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shall  include  only  the  following 
four  types  of  signs,  and  no  signs  advertising 
lUegal  activities. 

( 1 )  Directional  or  other  official  signs  or 
notices  that  are  required  or  authorized  by 
law. 

(2)  Signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the  property  upon  which  they  are  located. 

(•3)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  authorization  or  permitted  under  State 
law.  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
policy  and  standards  of  this  section,  adver- 
tising activities  being  conducted  at  a  loca- 
tion within  twelve  miles  of  the  point  at 
which  such  signs  are  located. 

(4)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  authorization  In  State  law  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  national  policy  and  stand- 
ards of  this  section,  and  designed  to  give 
information  in  the  specific  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public. 

(b)  Agreements. — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  highway  departments  (including 
such  supplementary  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary)  to  carry  out  the  national  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  Interstate  System  within 
the  State.  Any  such  agreement  shall  Include 
provisions  for  regulation  and  control  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  other  advertising  de- 
vices In  conformity  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
and  may  Include,  among  other  things,  provi- 
sions for  preservation  of  natural  beauty,  pre- 
vention of  erosion,  landscaping,  reforesta- 
tion, development  of  viewpoints  for  scenic 
attractions  that  are  accessible  to  the  public 
without  charge,  and  the  erection  of  markers, 
signs,  or  plaques,  and  development  of  areas 
In  appreciation  of  sites  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. Upon  application  of  the  State,  any 
such  agreement  may,  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  consistent 
with  the  national  policy,  provide  for  exclud- 
ing from  application  of  the  national  stand- 
ards segments  of  the  Interstate  System 
which  traverse  Incorporated  municipalities 
wherein  the  use  of  real  property  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  is  subject  to  municipal 
regulation  or  control,  or  which  traverse  other 
areas  where  the  land  use  Is  clearly  estab- 
lished by  State  law  as  industrial  or  commer- 
cial: Provided,  however.  That  any  such  seg- 
ment excluded  from  the  application  of  such 
standards  shall  not  be  considered  In  com- 
puting the  Increase  of  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  thereof. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  national  policy  for  billboard  regula- 
tion has  the  following  major  purposes: 

First.  To  promote  the  safety,  con- 
venience, and  enjoyment  of  public 
travel : 

Second.  To  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment in  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  and 

Third.  To  control  use  of  and  to  im- 
prove areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  stat- 
ute authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  enter  into  agreements  with 
State  highway  departments  to  carry  out 
the  national  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  a  basis  for  agreements 
with  the  States,  as  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  November  13,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stand- 
ards were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Tttl*  23 — Highways 

CHAPm    I — BV*TAV    or    PUBLIC    ■0.\DS,    DEPAKT- 
MKKT    or   COMMXICB 

Part  20 — National  Standards  for  Regulation 
by  States  o/  Outdoor  Advertising  Signs, 
Displays  arui  Devices  Adjacent  to  the  Na- 
tional System  o/  Interstate  and  De/ense 
High  ways 

Sec. 

20  1  Purpose. 

20  2  Definitions. 

20  3  Measurements  of  distance. 

20.4  Signs  that  may  not  be  permitted  In 

protected  areas. 

20.5  Signs  that  may  b«  permitted  in  pro- 

tected areas. 

20.6  Class  3   and  4  signs  within  Informa- 

tional sites. 

20  7       Class  3  and  4  signs  ouuide  Informa- 
tional sites. 

20  8       General  provisions. 

20S       irxclusions. 

20  10     SUte  regulations. 

Authority:  Sections  20  1  to  20  10  Issued  un- 
der section  131,  72  Stat   904:  23  U.8  C.  131. 

Sac.  20.1  Ptirpose:  (a)  In  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  secUon  131.  hereinafter  called 
the  "act",  the  Congress  has  declared  that: 

(1)  To  promote  the  safety,  convenience, 
and  enjoyment  of  public  travel  and  the  free 
flow  of  Interstate  commerce  and  to  protect 
the  public  Investment  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
hereinafter  called  the  "Interstate  System," 
It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  control  the  use  of  and  to 
Improve  areas  adjacent  to  such  system  by 
controlling  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays  and  de- 
vices adjacent  to  that  system. 

(2)  It  U  a  national  policy  that  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  within  660  feet  of 
the  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
the  main-traveled  way  of  all  portions  of  the 
Interstate  System  constructed  upon  any  part 
of  right-of-way,  the  entire  width  of  which 
is  acquired  subsequent  to  July  1,  1956,  should 
be  regulated,  consistent  with  national  stand- 
ards to  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b»  The  standards  in  this  part  are  hereby 
promulgated  as  provided  in  the  act. 

Sec  20  2  Definitions.  The  following  terms 
when  used  In  the  standards  In  this  part  have 
the  following  meanings: 

(a)  "Acquired  for  right-of-way"  means 
acquired  for  right-of-way  for  any  public 
road  by  the  Federal  Government,  a  State,  or 
a  county,  cltv  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  by  donation,  dedication,  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  use.  or  otherwise.  The 
date  of  acquisition  shall  be  the  date  upon 
which  title  (Whether  fee  title  or  a  lesser  In- 
terest) vested  In  the  public  for  right-of-way 
purposes  under  applicable  Federal  or  State 
law. 

(b)  "Centerllne  of  the  highway"  means  a 
lino  equidistant  from  the  edges  of  the 
median  separating  the  main-traveled  ways 
of  a  divided  interstate  highway,  or  the  cen- 
terllne of  the  main-traveled  way  of  a  non- 
dlvlded  Interstate  highway. 

(c)  "Controlled  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System"  means  any  portion  which 

( 1 )  Is  constructed  upon  any  part  of  right- 
of-way.  the  entire  width  of  which  Is  acquired 
for  right-of-way  subsequent  to  July  1.  1956 
(a  portion  sliaU  be  deemed  so  constructed  If. 
within  such  portion,  no  line  normal  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  centerllne  of  the  highway 
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and  extending  to  both  edges  of  the  right-of- 
way  will  Intersect  any  right-of-way  acquired 
for  right-of-way  on  or  before  July  1,  1956); 

(2)  Lies  within  a  State,  the  highway  de- 
partment of  which  has  entered  Into  nn 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  provided  In  the  act;  and 

(3)  It  is  not  excluded  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  which  provide  that  agreements  en- 
tered Into  between  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Stale  highway  department 
shall  not  apply  to  those  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  traverse  commercial 
or  industrial  zones  within  the  boundaries 
of  Incorporated  municipalities,  as  such 
boundaries  existed  on  September  21.  1959. 
wherein  the  use  of  real  property  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  Is  subject  to  munici- 
pal regulation  or  control,  or  which  traverse 
other  areas  where  the  land  use  as  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1959.  was  clearly  established  by  State 
law  as  Industrial   or  commercial.' 

(di  "Entrance  roitdway  '  means  any  public 
road  or  turning  roadway.  Including  accelera- 
tion lanes,  by  which  traffic  may  enter  the 
malii-traveled  way  ol  an  Interstate  highway 
from  the  general  road  system  within  a  State. 
Irrespective  of  whether  traffic  may  also  leave 
the  main -traveled  way  by  such  road  or  turn- 
ing roadway. 

(e)  "Erect  ■  means  to  construct,  build, 
raise,  assemble,  place,  affix,  attach,  create, 
paint,  draw,  or  In  any  other  way  bring  Into 
being  or  establish. 

(f)  "Exit  roadway  means  any  public  road 
or  turning  roadway,  including  deceleration 
lanes,  by  which  traffic  may  leave  the  main- 
traveled  way  of  an  Interstate  highway  to 
reach  the  general  road  system  within  a 
State.  Irrespective  of  whether  traffic  may  also 
enter  the  main-traveled  way  by  such  load 
or  turning  roadway. 

(gi  Informational  site"  means  an  area 
or  site  established  and  maintained  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  of  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System  by  or  under  the 
sujjervlslon  or  control  of  a  State  highway 
department,  wherein  panels  for  the  display 
of  advertising  and  Informational  signs  may 
be  erected  and  maintained. 

(h)  Legible  means  capable  of  being  read 
without  visual  aid  by  a  person  ol  normal 
visual  acuity 

(1)   "Maintain"  means  to  allow  to  exist. 

(J(  "Main-traveled  way  mearus  the  trav- 
eled way  of  an  Interstate  highway  on  which 
through  traffic  Is  carried.  In  the  case  of  a 
divided  highway,  the  traveled  way  of  each 
of  the  separated  roadways  for  traffic  In  op- 
posite directions  is  a  muln-traveled  way. 
It  does  not  include  such  facilities  as  front- 
age roads,  tiynlng  roadways,  or  parking 
areas. 

(ki  "Protected  areas"  means  all  areas  in- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  State  which  are 
adjacent  to  and  within  660  feet  of  the  edge 
of  the  right-of-way  of  all  controlled  portions 
of  the  Interstate  System  within  that  State. 
Where  a  controlled  portion  ol  the  Interstate 
System  terminates  at  a  State  boundary 
which  is  not  perpetidicular  or  normal  to  the 
centerllne  of  the  highway,  "protected  areas" 
also  means  all  area.s  Inside  the  boundary  of 
.such  State  which  are  within  660  feet  of  the 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Interstate 
highway  In  the  adjoining  State. 

(I  I  Scenic  area"  means  any  public  park 
or  area  of  particular  scenic  beauty  or  his- 
torical significance  designated  by  or  pur- 
suant to  State  law  as  a  scenic  area. 

(m)  "Sign"  means  any  outdoor  sign,  dis- 
play, device,  figure,  painting,  drawing,  mes- 
sage, placard,  poster,  billboard,  or  other  thing 
which  is  designed.  Intended,  or  used  to  ad- 
vertise or  Inform,  any  part  of  the  advertis- 
ing or  informative  contents  of  which  is  vis- 
ible from  any  place  on  the  main-traveled 
way  of  a  controlled  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System. 


Effective  date  Jan    12,  1960. 


(ni  "State"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  State  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
Interstate  System  Is  located. 

(o)  "State  law"  means  a  State  constitu- 
tional provision  or  statute,  or  an  ordinance, 
rule,  or  regulation  enacted  or  adopted  by  a 
State  agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  pursuant  to  State  coiistitutlon  or 
statute 

(p)  Trade  name'  shall  Include  brand 
name,  trademark,  distinctive  symbol,  or 
other  similar  device  or  thing  used  to  Identify 
particular  products  or  services.  - 

(qi  "Traveled  way"  means  the  portion  of 
a  roadway  for  the  movement  of  vehicles,  ex- 
clusive oi  shoulders. 

(r)  "Turning  roadway"  means  a  connect- 
ing roadway  for  traffic  turning  between  two 
Interaction  legs  of  an  interchange. 

(S)  "Visible"  means  capable  ol  being  seen 
(Whether  or  not  legible  i  without  visual  aid 
by  a  person  of  normal  visual  acuity. 

Sec.  20  3  Mei;£urementu  of  distance:  (a) 
Distance  from  the  edge  of  a  right-of-way 
shall  be  measured  horizontally  along  a  line 
normal  or  perpendicular  to  the  centerllne  of 
the  highway 

(bi  All  distances  under  section  20.7  (a)  (2) 
and  (b)  shall  be  measured  along  the  center- 
llne of  the  highway  between  two  vertical 
planes  which  are  normal  or  perpendicular  to 
and  Intersect  the  centerllne  of  the  highway, 
and  which  pass  through  the  termini  of  the 
measured  distance. 

Sec  20  4  Signs  that  may  not  be  permitted 
In  protected  areas  Erection  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  following  signs  may  not  be  per- 
mitted  in   protected   .Treas: 

(at  Signs  advertising  activities  that  are 
Illegal  under  State  or  Federal  laws  or  regula- 
tions In  effect  at  the  location  of  such  signs 
or  at  the  location  of  stich  activities, 

(b»    Obsolete  signs. 

(c)  Signs  that  arc  not  clean  and  in  good 
repair, 

(d(  Signs  that  are  not  securely  affixed  to 
a  substantial  structure,  and 

(et  Signs  that  are  not  consistent  with 
the  standards  In  this  part 

Sec.  20  5  Signs  that  may  be  permitted  In 
protected  areas.  (a)  Erection  or  mainte- 
nance ol  the  following  signs  may  be  per- 
mitted  in   protected  areas: 

Class  1 — Official  signs:  Directional  or 
other  official  signs  or  notices  erected  and 
maintained  by  public  officers  or  agencies 
pursuant  to  and  In  accordance  with  direc- 
tion or  authorization  contained  In  State  or 
Federal  law.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
an  official  duty  or  responsibility. 

Class  2 — On  premise  signs:  Signs  not  pro- 
hibited by  State  law  which  are  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  20.8  and  which  advertise  the  sale 
or  lease  of.  or  activities  being  conducted 
upon,  the  real  prot>erty  where  the  signs  are 
located. 

Not  more  than  one  such  sign  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  same  property  may  be 
permitted  under  this  class  In  such  manner 
as  to  be  visible  to  traffic  proceeding  In  any 
one  direction  on  any  one  Interstate  highway. 

Not  more  than  one  such  sign,  visible  to 
traffic  proceeding  in  aiiy  one  direction  on 
any  one  interstate  highway  and  advertising 
activities  being  conducted  upon  the  real 
projierty  where  the  sign  is  located,  may  be 
permitted  under  this  case  more  than  50  feet 
from  the  advertised  activity. 

Class  3— Signs  within  12  miles  of  adver- 
tised activities;  Signs  not  prohibited  by 
State  law  which  are  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 20  6.  20.7  and  20.8  and  which  advertise 
activities  being  conducted  within  12  air  miles 
of  such  signs. 

Class  4 — Signs  in  the  specific  Interest  ol 
the  travelliig  public:  Signs  authorized  to  be 
erected  or  maintained  by  State  law  which 
are  consistent  with  the  applicable  provisions 


of  this  section  and  sections  20.6.  20  7  and  20.8 
and  which  are  desigiied  to  give  information 
in  the  specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. 

(b)  A  class  2  or  3  sign,  except  a  class 
2  sign  not  more  than  50  feet  from  the  ad- 
vertised activity,  that  displays  any  trade 
name  which  refers  to  or  identifies  any  serv- 
ice rendered  or  product  sold,  used  or  other- 
wise handled  more  than  12  air  miles  from 
such  sign  may  not  be  permitted  unless  the 
name  of  the  advertised  activity  which  is 
within  12  air  miles  of  such  sign  is  displayed 
as  consplcuouf-ly  as  such  trade  name. 

(c)  Only  information  about  public  places 
operated  by  Federal.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, natural  phenomena,  historic  sites, 
areas  of  natural  scenic  beauty  or  naturally 
suited  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  places  for 
camping,  lodging,  eating  and  vehicle  serv- 
ice and  repair  Is  deemed  to  be  in  the  specific 
Interest  of  the  traveling  public.  For  the 
purposes  of  tfe  standisrds  in  this  part,  a 
trade  name  Is  deemed  to  be  Information  in 
the  specific  interest  of  the  traveling  public 
only  If  it  Identifies  or  characterizes  such  a 
place  or  identifies  vehicle  service,  equip- 
ment, part.s,  accessories,  fuels,  oils  or  lubri- 
cants being  offered  for  sale  at  such  a  place. 
Signs  displaying  any  other  trade  name  may 
not  be  {>ermitted  under  class  4. 

(d»  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  class  2  or  class 
\i  signs  which  also  qualify  as  class  4  signs 
may  display  trade  names  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ici  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  20.6.  Class  3  and  4  signs  within  Infor- 
mational sites,  (a)  Informational  sites  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  class  3  and 
4  advertising  and  informational  signs  may 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  Federal 
aid  for  highways.  The  location  and  fre- 
quency of  such  sites  shall  be  as  determined 
by  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  .State  highway  depart- 
ments. 

(bl  Class  3  aiid  4  signs  may  be  permitted 
within  svich  informational  sites  in  pro- 
tected areas  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  following  provisions: 

( 1 )  No  sign  may  be  permitted  which  is 
not  placed  upon  a  panel 

(2 1  No  panel  may  be  permitted  to  exceed 
13  feet  in  height  or  25  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing border  and  trim,  but  excluding  supports. 

(3)  No  sign  m.iy  be  permitted  to  exceed 
12  square  feet  in  area,  and  nothing  on  such 
slgi\  may  be  permitted  to  be  legible  from 
any  placie  on  the  main-traveled  way  or  a 
turiilng  roadway. 

(4)  Not  more  than  one  sign  concerning 
a  single  activity  or  place  may  be  permitted 
within  any  one  Informational  site. 

(5)  Signs  concerning  a  sliigle  activity  or 
place  may  be  permitted  within  more  than 
one  informational  sue.  but  no  class  3  sign 
which  does  not  also  qualify  as  a  class  4  sign 
may  be  permitted  within  any  informational 
site  more  than  12  air  miles  from  the  adier- 
lised  activity. 

(6)  No  sign  may  be  permitted  which  moves 
or  has  any  animated  or  moving  parts. 

(7)  Illumination  of  panels  by  other  than 
white  lights  may  not  be  permitted,  and  no 
sign  placed  on  any  panel  may  be  permitted 
to  contain,  include,  or  be  illuminated  by 
any  other  lights,  or  any  fiashlng.  Intermit- 
tent, or  moving  lights. 

(8)  No  lighting  may  be  permitted  to  be 
used  In  any  way  In  connection  with  any 
panel  unless  it  Is  so  effectively  shielded  as 
to  prevent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from  be- 
ing directed  at  any  portion  of  the  main- 
traveled  way  of  the  Interstate  System,  or  Is 
of  such  low  intensity  or  brilliance  as  not  to 
cause  glare  or  to  Impair  the  vision  of  the 
driver  of  any  motor  vehicle,  or  to  otherwise 
Interfere  with  any  driver's  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle. 
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Sec    20  7    Class  3  and  4  sl?n3  outside  In-          (d)    No  lighting  may   be  permitted    to  be  leplslative  assemblies,  of  which  the  Leg- 

formational  sites:  (a)  The  erection  or  main-  used  In  any  way  In  connection  with  any  sign  islature  of  Oklahoma  was  one. 

tenance    oX    the    following    signs    may    be  unless  it  Is  so  effectively  shielded  as  to  pre-  j   j^ave  been  advised   by   Hon.   Luther 

permitted    within    protected    areas,    outside  vent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from  being  dl-  Hod;jes    Secretary  of  the  Department  of 

informational  sites:  rected  at  any  portion  of  the  main-traveled  <-.„^^  '     „     fv,„»    »>,»    ♦t,,,^    .-<^,,i..,«^    t^ 

,1)  Ch^ss  3  signs  which  are  visible  only  way  of  the  Intestate  System,  or  Is  of  such  Commerce,  that  the  t  me  re^ui  ed  to 
to  interstate  highway  traffic  not  served  by  low  Intensity  or  brilliance  as  not  to  cause  concluae  agl  eements  With  tne  btates  de- 
an informational  site  within  12  air  miles  of  glare  or  to  Impair  the  vision  of  the  driver  of  pends  largely  upon  the  promptness  with 
the  advertised  activity:  any  motor  vehicle,  or  to  otherwise  Interfere  which  the  States  act  after  they  have  en- 

(2)  Class  4  signs  which  are  more  than  12  with  any  driver's  operation  of  a  motor  acted  legislation,  and  the  adequacy  and 
miles  from  the  nearest  panel  within  an  In-  vehicle.  completeness  of  the  material  submitted 
formational  site  serving  interstate  highway  (e)  No  sign  may  be  permitted  which  ^q  ^j^g  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Secre- 
Uafflc  to  which  such  signs  are  visible.  moves  or  has  any  animated  or  moving  part*.  ,          HnHop<!  tPlK  mp  in   t  lptt.pr- 

(3)  Signs  that  qualify  both  as  class  3  and          ,f,    no  sign  may  be  permitted  to  be  erected  '"^'^^  "OUBts  leiK.  me         a  iciiti  . 

4  signs  may  be  permitted  In  accordance  with  or  maintained  upon  trees  or  painted  or  We  have  followed  the  practice  of  not  con- 
either  subparagr.iph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  para-  drawn  upon  rocks  or  other  natural  features,  eluding  an  agreement  until  we  are  satlsHed 
graph.  ,g)  No  sign  may  be  permitted  to  exceed  ^^at  the  States  can  comply  with  the  terms 
(b)  The  erection  or  maintenance  of  signs  20  feet  In  length,  width  or  height,  or  150  thereof  and  control  advertising  entirely  con- 
permitted  u«der  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec-  square  feet  In  are.T.  Including  border  and  slstent  with  the  national  policy  and  national 
tlon  may  not  be  permitted  In  any  manner  trim  but  excluding  supports,  except  class  2  standards. 
Inconsistent  with  the  following:  signs   net  more  than  50  feet  from,  and   ad-  t^-  lottpr  frnm  «U>rrpt.arv  ^1ndBi^<i  fMi- 

(1)  In  protected  areas  in  advance  of  an  vertlslng  activities  being  conducted  upon,  t^pr  ct«tP«  i^om  c>ecieiary  «oages  lai - 
intersection    of    the    main-traveled    way    of  ^^e  real  property  where  the  sign  Is  located.  ^"*^'  siaies. 

an    interstate    highway    and    an    exit    road-          gj.^.     20.9.  Exclusion:!.     The    standards    In  Whether    sufficient    time    remains    before 

way.  such  signs   visible   to   interstate  high-  ^^^  part  shall  not  apply  to  markers,  signs  June    30    to   conclude   work    on    agreement* 

way    traffic    approaching    such    intersection  ^^^  plaques  In  appreciation  of  sites  of  his-  with   the   States   depends   largely  upon   the 

may  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  follow-  torjcai  significance  for  the  erection  of  which  promptness    and    completeness    with    which 

ing  number:  provisions  are  made  in  an  agreement  Ijetwecn  the   States   act.     We   are   confident   that   we 

Number  of  ^  ^^^^  ^nd  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  can     conclude    work    on     agreement*    with 

Distance  from  intersection:                  signs  provided  In  the  Act    unless  such  agreement  those  States  which  have  already  submitted 

0-2  miles 0.  expressly  makes  all  or  any  part  of  the  stand-  the  required  material,  even  If  some  correc- 

2-5  miles 6.  ards  apoUcable  '  tlons  or  modifications  must   be  made.     We 

More  than  5  miles Average  of  one  g^^  ^q  jg  ^^^^^  regulations.  A  State  may  «'«  hopeful  that  the  States  which  have  en- 
sign per  mile.  ^^^^^  ^^  prohibit  signs  permissible  under  the  "^^^^  legislation  but  not  yet  submitted  the 
The  specified  distances  shall  be  measured  standards  In  this  part  without  forfeiting  Ita  required  material  will  act  promptly  so  as 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  intersection  rights  to  any  benefits  provided  for  In  the  act.  to  allow  enough  time  for  the  ncceMary  re- 
of  the  traveled  way  of  the  exit  roadway  and  Dated :  November  10.  1958.  '^''*y  f  "**  P^^'^  'l?  ^.  .  ^  ,  .».  , 
the  mam-traveled  way  of  the  Interstate  Recommended:  If  the  Interested  States  delay  their  sub- 
htghwav                                                                                                                     B   D  Tallamt  missions   very    much    longer   It    Is   doubtful 

(2)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  Federal  IlighicayAdministmlor.  whether  the  necessary  processing  can  be  nc- 
this  paragraph,  not  more  than  two  such  Issued:  compllshed  and  "greements  entered  Into 
signs  may  be  permitted  within  any  mile  Sincl.mr  Weeks.  ^'^h  «I1  of  them  by  the  deadline  date  of 
distance  measured  from  any  point,  and  no  Secretary  of  Commerce .  J""'  3°  ^t  course,  we  w  11  do  everything 
such  signs  may  be  permitted  to  be  less  ^,  ^^r.r..r^r^^^  x,  o.  ,4  .  humanly  possible  to  complete  our  work  on 
than   1000   feet  apart                                                    Mts.     NEUBERGER.     Mr.     President,  agreements   for   which    application    la   made 

(3)  Such  signs  riiay  not  be  permitted  in  the  1958  act  specified  that  If  cooperative  before  June  30.     However,  we  cannot  con- 
protected  areas  adjacent  to  any  interstate  Federal-State  agreements  were  entered  ^^"^1'"*  ^f  ^^!  °'  ^'"^o.  «=..». 
highway  right-of-way  upon  any  part  of  the  into   prior   to   July   1.    1961,   the   Federal  ,*L         that  some  25  States  have  either 

or  exit  roaawa>.  System    projects    would    be    increased    by  the    national    ooltcv    concerning    the    control 

w.'y*\?a"ffic  '^hTcJlf  ^pproacmng^or^'^L-  -^-^^^^   -'    '    ^^^^"^  °'   '^^   '-'-'   <=-^  o^ou^r ^dv^Tr't^rsInrido  not  bel^::"?:! 

paied    an    entrance    roadway    may    not    be  thereof.      Unless  we   now    act   to  extend  Interested  States  should  be  deprived  of  the 

permitted  in  protected  areas  for  1.000  feet  that    date,    the    national    policy    will    be  opportunity    to    receive    the    Incentive    pay- 

bevond    the   farthest   point   of  the   Intersec-  negated   and    the   several    States    will    be  "^'^ts  provided    by   Federal   law   simply   be- 

tlo'n  between  the  traveled  way  of  such  en-  denied  opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  na-  ^*"'*  °^  ^^^  expiration  of  an  arbitrarily  se- 

trance  roadway  and  the  main-traveled  way  tional   standards   of   control.      Such    an  ^**T^*?„i^,''i'^^^L*'!^f.  „„,„  ,„t.,^t  ,„h  »r 

of  the  interstate  highway.  pventualitv    would    cost    the    States    the  ,             ^^  appreciate  your  Interest  .ind  ef- 

,=K\  Nr,  Riirh  Kic^ns  mav  hp  nprmitterf  In  eventUdiUy  woum  cost  me  tsiaics  mc  forts  concerning  this  subject,  and  am  hope- 
scenic  areas                                    Permitted  In  j^  ^j  ^^^^  millions  of  dollars.  mi   that   you   will   accomplish   our   mutlial 

(6)    Not   more   than   one   such   sign   ad-          Maryland.    North    Dakota,    and    Ken-  objective  of  extending  the  deadline  date  for 

vertlsing    activities    being    conducted    as    a  tucky  have  entered  into  agreements  for  the  execution  of  agreement*  to  carry  out  the 

single     enterprise     or     giving     Information  the  control   of  outdoor   advertising   pur-  national  policy  established  by  the  Congress. 

about  a  single  place  may  be  permitted  to  suant  to  the  national  policy.    However.  I  quite  agree  with  Secretary  Hodges 

be  erected  or  maintained  In  such  manner  i  am  advised  that  12  Other  States  have  that  the  States  should  have  every  oppor- 

Z.^°n^rL^^Tll  l^nv'nnf  .ntT.l';! t J^H.t"^^  enacted  legislation  designed  to  provide  lunity  to  participate  in  the  national  pio- 

o,ne  direction  on  any  one  interstate  high-  i^g^j  authority  for  such  control.     These  ^ram.    I  trust  that  mv  colleagues  in  the 

(c)   NO  class  3  or  4  signs  other  than  those  States  are:   Connecticut    Delaware.  Ha-  senate    will    support    the    amendment 

permitted  by  this  section  may  be  permitted  ^^11,  Maine.  Nebraska.  New  York.  Ore-  which  we  have  offered  so  the  rights  of 

to  be  erected  or  maintained  within  protected  ^0"-  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Washington,  the  States  will  be  protected, 

areas,  outside  informational  sites.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  President    Kennedy    also    has    given 

Sec.  208  General  provisions:  No  class  3         In   addition,    proposed    legislation    on  strong  support  to  extension  of  the  na- 

or  4  sign  may  be  permitted  to  be  erected  this  subject  was  pending  in  nine  State  tional  policy  for  billboard  control.     In 

or  maintained  pursuant  to  section  20.7.  and  legislative  assemblies  Still  in  session  on  his  special  message  to  Congre.ss  of  Feb- 

no   class  2   sign   may   be   permitted  to   be  June  2.  1961.    These  were  the  legislative  ruary   28     1961     the   President   devoted 

erected   or   maintained.   In   any    manner   in-  occomh  ioc  r^f  tuo  fr^iir>,.-inrT  ctot^c-    aIo  ..  '           .'  i.- 

consistent  With  the  following:  assembles  of  the  following  States.  Ala-  one   section   of    his   message    to   a    dis- 

(ai  No  sien  mav  be  nerrnitted  which  at-  ^ama.  Illinois.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire,  cussion  of  the  desirability  of  extending 

tempts  or  appears  to  attempt  to  direct  the  ^ew  Jei'sey.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Vermont,  the    billboard    control    features    of    the 

movement  of  traffic  or  which  Interferes  with,  ^""  North  Carolina.  Highway  Act.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 

imitates  or  resembles  any  official  traffic  sign,         Mr.   KERR.     Mr.    President,   will    the  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 

signal  or  device.  Senator  yield?  President  Kennedy's  statement  on  bill- 

(b)    No  sign  may  be  permitted  which  pre-          Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield.  board  control, 

vents  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  from  having  a         j^j.    KERR.     Will  the  Senator  repeat  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

V^^\l'^V'^^^r^^'Z^^Z'tZ\lZ?L^''^^^  '^^^  what  she  said  about  Oklahoma?  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

""^iT^Tgn  m'arbTX!tIS"whlch  con-         Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     On  June  2.  1961.  R-OHO,  as  follows: 

tains,    includes,    or    Is    illuminated    by    any  legislation    was    pending    in    nine    State  v.  Billboard  Co nttiol 

flashing,    intermittent    or    moving    light    or  The   Interstate   Highway   System   was   In- 

lights.                                                                                 lElTectlve  date  March  26,  1960.  tended,    among    other    purposes,    to    enable 
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more  Americans  to  more  easily  see  more  of 
their  country.  It  Is  a  beautiful  country. 
The  system  was  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
large  and  unreimbursed  measure  of  bene- 
fits to  the  billboard  Industry,  whose  struc- 
tures tend  to  det-act  from  both  the  beauty 
and  the  safety  of  ".he  routes  they  line.  Their 
messages  are  not.  as  so  often  claimed,  pri- 
marily for  the  convenience  of  the  motorist 
whose  view  they  block.  Some  two-thirds  of 
such  advertising  is  for  national  products, 
and  Is  dominated  by  a  handful  of  large  ad- 
vertisers to  whom  the  Interstate  Sj-stem  has 
provided   a   great   windfall. 

The  Congress  took  a  wise  though  very 
modest  step  In  1958  by  authorizing,  through 
section  122  of  the  1958  act,  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  within  designated  lim- 
lU  of  the  routes  of  the  Interstate  System. 
States  electing  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
standards  promulgated  under  that  section 
were  to  receive  an  Incentive  payment  of  an 
extra  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of 
interstate  highway  projects  within  the  State. 

Unfortunately  that  provision  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  and  &  variety  of 
preastires  has  prevented  all  but  one  State 
(Maryland)  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
provision.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
this  billboard  control  section  for  4  more 
years:  and  to  increase  the  incentive  bonus 
from  one-half  to  1  percent  of  a  State's  al- 
lotment. Should  this  measure  still  prove  to 
be  Insufficient,  It  may  be  necessary  to  adopt 
more  direct  means  of  control,  or  to  at  least 
charge  the  billboard  owners  for  the  benefits 
they  are  receiving. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  States  which 
have  already  enacted  enabling  legisla- 
tion are  in  various  stages  in  regard  to 
completing  the  sleps  leading  to  execution 
of  the  prescribed  agreement.  Some 
States  are  still  in  the  process  of  consid- 
ering regulations  or  preparing  material 
for  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  while  o'her  States  have  com- 
pleted this  and  are  awaiting  review  and 
approval  of  their  submissions. 

President  Kennedy's  forthright  state- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  regulating 
billboard.s  reHecus  the  widespread  public 
support  for  extension  of  the  national 
policy.  Several  national  organizations, 
representing  mi. lions  of  American  citi- 
zens, have  urged  an  extension  of  the 
deadline  One  of  these  is  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  which  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Oc- 
tober 1960.  enac(*<l  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  provisions  of  our  amendment. 

The  AAA  also  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  urging  stronger 
Federal  action  to  curb  billboards  along 
interstate  routes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  news 
release  on  this  action,  dated  March  29. 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stronger  Federal  Action  To  Curb  Billboards 

Along  Interstate  Routes  Urged  bt  AAA 

Washington.  DC,  March  29. — Stronger 
Federal  action  to  curb  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  was  urged  on  Congress  to- 
day by  the  Amerlcun  Automobile  Association. 

In  a  statement  filed  with  the  Roads  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  motorist  organization  pointed 
out  that  the  Interstate  System,  estimated  to 
cost  a  total  of  $41  billion,  is  designed  and 
engineered  to  the  highest  standards. 

"Unless  corrective  action  is  taken,  this 
great  dream  system  may  become  a  $41  bll- 
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Hon  billboard  nightmare,"  the  AA.\  state- 
ment said. 

In  his  highway  message  of  February  28, 
President  Kennedy  recommended  that  the 
deadline  for  billboard  bonus  agreements 
with  the  States  now  set  at  next  June  30  be 
extended  for  an  additional  4  years  and  that 
"  e  amount  of  the  bonus  be  double<l — from 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  a  full  1  percent. 
Bills  Incorporating  these  provisions  are  now 
pending  before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

"The  desecration  of  the  scenery  Is  bad 
enough,"  the  AAA  statement  said.  'More 
Important  is  the  safety  aspect.  Much 
thought  and  rerearch  has  gone  Into  design- 
ing highway  warning  and  directional  signs 
adequate  for  the  safe  and  orderly  movement 
of  high-speed  traffic  on  interstate  highways. 
This  progress  will  be  largely  nullified  unless 
outdoor  advertising  Is  controlled.  If  warn- 
ing and  directional  signs  on  our  new  high- 
speed highways  are  blanketed  or  obscured  by 
commercial  signs,  the  Inevitable  result  will 
be  a  large  Increase  In  confusion  and  acci- 
dents " 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  concluding  at 
this  time  my  remarks  on  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  and  so  many  other  Sen- 
ators have  sponsored.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  whole  philosophy  of  billboard  con- 
trol measures,  which  was  established  by 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  in  1958,  and  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  We  merely  ask 
for  an  extension  of  the  act  so  that  other 
States  may  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  spoiisoring  the 
amendment.  It  would  extend  for  2  years 
the  time  in  which  a  State  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  gain  advantage  of  the  in- 
centive of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  State  for  the  con- 
struction of  interstate  highways — for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  outdoor  advertis- 
ing on  areas  adjacent  to  these  highways. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1958 
the  question  of  outdoor  advertising,  or 
what  is  popularly  known  as  billboard  ad- 
vertising on  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  us  remember  the  great 
speeches  and  arguments  that  were  made 
then,  by  the  late  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger  of  Oregon,  by  the  Senator  from 
Cahfomia,  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gore,  for  the 
establLshment  of  a  national  policy  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  happy,  today,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  happy, 
that  the  present  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NErBERGERl  is  continuing 
the  fight  her  great  husband  made  in  1958. 

No  argument  need  be  made  today,  in 
my  view,  to  support  the  bases  on  which 
the  national  policy  was  established.  The 
arguments  were  made  in  1958.  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  had  requested  that 
provision  be  made  in  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
for  the  control  of  lands  adjacent  to  the 
rlghts-otrway.  so  they  would  not  be  clut- 
tered up  by  billboards  and  other  outdoor 
advertising.  Only  recently  Pi-esident 
Kennedy  made  the  same  request  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  an  extension  of  the  in- 


centive payment  provision,  as  we  aisk  in 
our  amendment.  • 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Hoiise  failed 
to  extend  the  time  in  which  States  could 
enter  into  agreements  in  this  regard. 
When  it  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
I  had  read  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nexjberger]  had  made  a 
few  dajs  before,  pointing  out  that  unless 
Congress  extended  the  time,  many  States 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  On  that  day  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  to  extend  the 
time,  for  a  period  of  2  years.  It  was 
defeated  by  voice  vote.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  decision  made  by  the 
chairman.  Senator  McNabcara.  It  did 
turn  out  later,  however,  that  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  had  not 
been  present  were  polled,  a  majority  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  stated  that 
they  favored  an  extension  of  2  years 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
those  of  us  who  ask  for  the  2-year  ex- 
tension are  not  suggesting  a  change  of 
policy.  We  are  asking  that  the  f)oUcy 
which  was  established  in  1958  be  con- 
firmed and  be  maintained.  Tliat  policy 
is  the  national  policy.  It  is  stated  in 
the  act: 

To  promote  the  safety,  convenience,  and 
enjoyment  of  public  travel  and  the  free  flow 
of  Interstate  commerce  and  to  protect  the 
public  Investment  of  a  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  It  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  In  the  public  interest  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  control 
the  use  of  and  to  improve  areas  adjacent  to 
the  IntersUte  System  by  controlling  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays  and  devices  adjacent 
to  that  system. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958  encouraged  the 
States  to  exercise  their  police  powers, 
and  provide  for  regulation  of  outdoor 
advertising  to  a  distance  of  660  feet  from 
the  limits  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  States  which  is  contained 
under  the  authority  of  the  1958  act  con- 
fers upon  a  State  some  special  right  to 
use  police  powers  to  prohibit  advertising 
within  the  660  feet  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  The  police  power 
resides  with  ihe  State.  The  provisions 
adopted  by  Congress  provides  funds  to 
assist  a  State  in  exercising  its  police 
power. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When  a 
State  negotiates  for  a  right-of-way  for  a 
highway,  does  it  pay  the  landowner  for 
both  the  land  that  is  used  for  the  right- 
of-way  and  for  the  restrictive  easement 
on  the  660  feet,  or  does  it  say  to  the  land- 
owner of  the  660  feet:  "You  cannot  put 
up  anything  because  we  are  exercising 
our  police  power?  ' 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
actual  right-of-way  used  for  the  inter- 
state highway  requires  the  deeding  of 
land,  by  purchaser  or  otherwise.     The 
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coturol  and  regulation  of  billboards  on 
adjacent  lands  would  require,  of  course, 
Che  purchase  of  an  easement  on  the  land 
which  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  high- 
wav 

M:  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
landowner  paid  for  the  restrictive  ease- 
ment on  the  660  feef 

Mr.  COOP F P.  That  is  my  under- 
stand ir.^,' 

Mr  KEP.R  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr   COOPER       I  yield. 

M:  KERR  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  there  is  another  provision  in 
the  act  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
offers  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  one 
project  for  the  purchase  of  this  ease- 
ment, but  that  that  is  not  a  part  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  seeks  to 
extend ' 

Mr  COOPER  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  net  involved  in  all  of  this 
detail  All  of  the  detail  was  debated  in 
1958.  All  we  are  asking  in  our  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  extension  for  2  years 
in  order  to  enable  the  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Road.s 

My  time  i.s  limited.  I  would  like  to 
finish  the  discussion,  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  for  questions.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  questions  are  bein^  asked,  but 
I  am  fearful  that  in  this  debate,  which  is 
limited  to  3  hours,  we  will  get  into  a  great 
deal  of  talk  and  haggling  about  the  very 
questions  that  were  debated  in  1958.  We 
argued  them  at  great  length  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1958  We  debated  all  the  questions 
relating  to  this  subject  at  that  time,  and 
voted  on  them  and  adopted  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  too  much  of  the  Senator's 
time,  but  I  trust  he  will  give  me  credit 
for  good  faith  in  raising  the  question.  I 
believe  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  saying  that  we  will  simply  pay 
the  States  a  premium  to  induce  them  to 
use  their  police  powers,  and  saying  that 
we  are  offering  a  premium  payment  by 
which  they  can  purchase  this  restrictive 
easement.  The  question  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  statement  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  joint  letter  signed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator.  It  is  dated  June  13, 
1961,  and  reads,  in  part: 

In  1958,  the  Congress  provided  that  if  the 
States,  through  their  legislatures,  decided 
they  desired  to  prohibit  advertising  to  a  dis- 
tance of  660  feet  on  lands  adjacent  to  desig- 
nated portions  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
right-of-way  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Pxiblic  Roads — 

And  so  forth.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  what  a  State  actually  does  when 
it  buys  the  land  is  that  it  purchases  a 
restrictive  easement  and  does  not  exer- 
cise police  power.  I  wish  to  have  that 
point  cleared  up,  because  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  letter  which  the 
Senators  have  submitted. 

Ml-  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement,  I 
will  then  be  slad  to  answer  his  questions. 
ThLs  IS  a  debate,  and  Senators  have  a 
right  to  ask  questions:  I  will  answer  them 


later,  if  I  can.  But  in  the  short  period 
of  time  we  have  for  debate  on  this 
amendment,  we  can  find  ourselves  argu- 
ing and  debating  contentious  questions 
which  were  argued  in  1958,  which  the 
Senate  resolved,  and  then  voted  to  in- 
clude in  the  act  the  section  establishing 
a  national  policy — which  we  are  .seeking 
to  retain  in  full  force  and  effect.  I  re- 
peat, we  do  not  seek  any  change  in  the 
policy.  We  seek  to  maintain  the  policy, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  the  policy  was  declared  2  years 
ago,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  traveler  to  provide 
that  billboards  be  kept  off  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  although  one 
part  of  the  bill  provided  money  that 
could  be  used  to  reimburse  for  expendi- 
tures incurred? 

Mr.  COOPER      That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Congress  thought  it 
was  of  such  importance  that  it  said,  in 
effect.  "We  will  give  you  a  one-half  of 
1  percent  premium  as  an  inducement  to 
comply  with  this  provision,  but  we  will 
place  a  limitation  on  it  until  1961. 
Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     At   that   time   Con- 
gress thought  it  to  be  of  such   impor- 
tance that  it  offered  the  States  a  pre- 
mium of  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     The    Senator    from 
Kentucky  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  that 
time  ought  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  whole  of 
the  amendment — to  provide  an  exten- 
sion for  2  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides an  extension  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 
Mr    LAUSCHE.     In  other  words,  the 
need    and    the    policy    have    not    been 
changed   by  anything   which   ha.s   hap- 
pened within  the  last  2  years, 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  limited.  I 
understand  that  a  quorum  call  will  take 
place  at  5  minutes  to  12.  I  do  not  wish 
to  use  all  of  the  time  that  has  been 
granted  me,  so  I  shall  continue  for  the 
next  7  or  8  minutes. 

I  f>oint  out  again  that  there  is  no 
change  in  pwlicy.  We  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  in  which  the  policy  can 
be  implemented. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  be- 
cause a  number  of  States  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  incentive  payment 
provision,  there  is  no  need  to  continue 
the  opportunity,  by  granting  additional 
time  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  bill- 
board program  has  not  moved  as  quickly 
as  might  have  been  hoped:  but  then  the 
entire  interstate  highway  program  has 
moved  quite  slowly. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now 
considering  new  means  to  finance  it 
adequately  indicates  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram has  not  moved  as  well  as  was 
hoped. 

With  respect  to  regulation  of  adver- 
tising, three  States  have  entered  into 
agreements:    Maryland.   North   Dakota, 


and.  in  the  last  few  days,  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky  It  is  correct  to  state.  I  be- 
lieve, that  12  additional  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  which  will  permit  them 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Also,  I  believe  it  is  a 
correct  statement  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  nine  other  States,  which,  if 
passed,  would  permit  the  same  kind  of 
agreements. 

So  altogether,  if  my  figures  are  correct. 
24  States  have  completed  agreements  or 
are  moving  toward  agreements.  If  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the 
States  which  have  passed  legislation  to 
enter  into  agreements  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  after  June  30  of 
this  year. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yieW 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived word  that  one  more  State  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  blessed.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  called  its  legisla- 
ture into  special  .session  to  consider  two 
matters:  F^rst.  some  of  its  fiscal  poli- 
cies: second,  the  formation  of  a  bill- 
board act 

Mr.  COOPER  I  appreciate  this  in- 
formation about  Michigan.  I  think  it 
indicates  the  fear  on  the  part  of  States 
that  our  amendment  may  not  be 
adopted,  because  they  know  that  if  it  is 
not.  States  will  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  establishing  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

I  make  this  final  point;  The  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  considered  by 
the  Congre.ss  to  be  of  such  importance 
to  the  country  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  90  percent  of  its  cost.  It 
is  e.ssentially  a  defense  highway  system 
And  it  provides  the  most  effective  means 
of  highway  transportation  contributing 
to  the  growth  and  effective  use  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Third — and  I  would  not  derogate  this 
purpose — the  act  itself  provides  that  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  shall  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try. A  few  days  ago  I  read  a  book  en- 
titled "Power  and  Responsibility.'  writ- 
ten about  Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  It  tells 
the  stirring  story  of  the  fight  he  began 
years  ago  to  preserve  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  our  country  We  ought  not  to 
be  ashamed  today  to  continue  the  fight. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  to  some 
billboard  people — I  have  received  letters 
from  them  to  this  effect — that  our 
amendment  is  seeking  to  stop  billboard 
advertising  on  all  Federal-aid  highways 
This  of  course  is  not  true.  There  are 
800.000  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways 
upon  which  billboards  can  be  used. 
There  are  only  40.000  miles  in  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Surely  there 
ought  to  be  some  place  in  the  country — 
on  this  great  Interstate  System  of  High- 
way.s — where  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  can  be  protected. 

The  billboard  advertising  industry 
seems  to  believe  that  they  have  some 
"right"  to  exploit  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  They  have  no  such  right. 
The  national  interest  is  supreme. 


I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
permit  the  provision  encouraging  the 
States  to  regulate  such  advertising  to 
die.  If  it  dies,  we  will  see  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  become  a  jungle 
of  billboards.  We  will  deprive  the 
p)eople  of  their  right  to  the  conservation 
of  the  beauty  of  their  counti-y.  We  will 
deny  the  fruits  of  ccnservation  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  earnestly  hop«j  that  the  fight  by 
Senator  Neubkrcer.  to  continue  the  ef- 
forts begun  by  her  husband,  will  be  con- 
fiimed  by  the  Senate  todaj-. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  I  .^up- 
port  the  amendment. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate  is 
a  modest  one.  It  would  simply  extend 
until  July  1.  1963.  the  period  during 
which  States  may  receive  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  by  agreements  to  regulate  bill- 
boards on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  North  Dakota  have  reached 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce so  as  to  qualify  under  the  bonus 
provision  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1958,  Ten  additional  States  have 
had  their  State  legislatures  act  and  they 
await  now  only  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Several  other 
States  are  expected  to  adopt  billboar<} 
control  legislation  in  keeping  with  na- 
tional policy. 

Several  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  who  filed  supplemental  views 
on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  spot- 
lighted the  fact  that  the  mere  passage 
of  time  required  in  concluding  agree- 
ments might  make  it  impossible  for  sev- 
eral States  which  have  enacted  special 
statutes  to  beat  the  June  30.  1961,  dead- 
line, when  the  life  of  the  bonus  provi- 
sion expires. 

These  circumstances  alone  make  it 
imperative  that  we  extend  the  deadline 
for  an  additional  period  of  time. 

There  are,  however,  even  more  com- 
pelling reasons  for  continuing  a  national 
poUcy  for  the  regulation  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

The  impact  of  roadside  signs  on  traflBc 
safety  has  been  brought  sharply  to  focus 
by  several  statewide  surveys.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  of  these  was  conducted 
by  the  New  York  State  I>epartment  of 
Public  Works  In  1946  when  some  14.000 
roadside  signs  of  all  kinds  were  studied 
as  a  basis  for  setting  up  standards  for 
improvement  of  the  highway  system. 
The  survey  revealed  that  many  of  the 
signs  were  extremdy  dangerous  l>ecause 
of  such  features  ai.  red  or  green  illumi- 
nation or  refiector  materials,  flashing  il- 
lumination and  interference  with  driver 
sight  distance. 

Another  outstanding  study  of  the  ef- 
fect of  billboards  upon  traflQc  safety  was 
made  by  Minnesota  in  1952.  The  results 
.showed  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  advertising  signs  along  the  roadside 
was  accompanied  l)y  an  increase  in  fatal 
traffic  accidents. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  billboard 
control  is  an  essential  part  of  any  com- 
prehensive roadside  protection  program. 
Billboards  frequently  distract  drivers. 
Indeed,  billboard  ads  would  not  be  sold 
if  they  did  not  take  the  driver's  atten- 


tion away  i:c^n\  tiie  his-hway  lon^ 
enough  to  impie^^  upon  him  a  commer- 
cial message.  At  60  miles  per  hour,  a 
car  travels  88  feet  per  second.  Every 
second  that  a  driver's  attention  is  di- 
verted from  the  road  means  that  a  car 
travels  88  feet  without  an  alert  driver. 
Experts  tell  us  that  at  60  miles  per  hour, 
the  total  stopping  distance,  that  is,  re- 
action time  plus  braking  distance,  is 
about  16  car  lengths.  It  is  easy  to  pic- 
ture the  accident  potential  of  a  few  sec- 
onds' distraction. 

I  cannot  accept  tlie  contention  that 
an  advertiser,  simply  by  paying  a  land 
rental,  should  be  able  to  acquire  a  prop- 
erty right  to  display  his  advertisements 
when  the.se  advertisements  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  a  myth  crops  up  from 
time  to  time  and  is  put  forth  as  gospel 
on  the  billboard  control  issue.  As  the 
myth  would  have  it,  the  necessity  for 
billboards  on  public  highways  is  called 
for  by  small  local  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
Florida  Mot^-l  As.sociation  should  put  to 
rest  this  legend  for  all  time.  The  Flor- 
ida association  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
concerning  the  regulation  of  billboards 
to  all  member  motels.  The  amazirn?  re- 
sult of  the  sui-vey  was  that  nearly  every 
hotel  with  billboards  today  favored  reg- 
ulations and  claimed  that  they  erected 
billboards  In  self-defense. 

Of  the  273  questionnaires  retu:-ned, 
only  9  operators  definitely  opposed  any 
ban  or  regulation  on  highway  signs 
along  the  Interstate  System,  while  177 
favored  a  ban  or  strict  regulation,  and 
87  favored  some  uniform  method  of  di- 
recting traffic  to  motel  areas  through 
the  use  of  State-controlled  directional 
signs  and  other  regulations. 

The  American  Automobile  Associ;ition 
also  conducted  a  survey  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  survey  was  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  things,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  association  go.  where  they 
stay,  and  how  they  choo.se  their  ac- 
commodations. To  the  great  surprise  of 
everybody,  the  survey  showed  that  only 
14  percent  used  highway  signs  as  a 
principal  method  of  selecting  overnight 
accommodations. 

The  courts  have  affirmed  the  pow  er  of 
the  people,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, to  protect  their  investment 
in  the  public  highways. 

In  the  case  of  Berman  against  Parker, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  Is  brond 
and  Inclusive  •  •  •.  The  values  it  repre- 
sents are  spiritual  as  well  as  phvslcal, 
esthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It  Is  TVlthln 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  determine 
that  the  community  should  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean, 
well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully  patrolled. 

We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  prevent 
our  highway  systems  from  degenerating 
into  "a  scar  across  the  face  of  the 
countryside." 

No  individual,  no  industry  owns  our 
field  of  vision.  And  no  individual  and 
no  group  has  an  unqualified  right  to  re- 
strict that  field  of  vision. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  our  new  Inter- 
state System  have  now  been  completed 


at  a  cost  of  more  than  SI  million  a  mile 
and  much  of  the  system  is  virtually 
waikd  in  by  advertising  eyesores  before 
the  last  bit  of  moisture  has  left  the  fresh 
cor.cretc. 

A  checkup  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  last  year  showed  that  50  sign?  had 
mushroomed  along  15  miles  of  interstate 
highway.  The  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau said : 

It  is  the  same  story  along  new  Interstate 
expressways  scattered  across  27  other  States. 
And  this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  There  Is 
danger  that  some  sections  of  the  new  sysiem 
will  become  even  more  unsightly  than  the 
highways  we  are  trying  to  replace. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Vei-mont  is 
protecting  its  great  beauty.  The  motor- 
ist may  view  our  mountains,  our  wildlife, 
our  meadows,  and  our  streams.  Ver- 
mont needs  only  one  amendment  to  its 
present  law  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Federal  bonus.  As  a  people,  we  shall 
never  consent  to  the  desecration  of  our 
famous  Green  Mountain  scenery.  But 
the  bonus  is  an  incentive  to  all  States 
to  spur  them  to  save  the  beauty  of  our 
countiTslde. 

Ogden  Nash,  the  humorist  and  satiri- 
cal poet  often  has  a  searing  message  in 
his  verse  which  he  masks  with  wit.  I 
think  he  comes  nearer  the  ci-ux  of  this 
whole  debate  in  four  lines  than  I  have 
in  several  pages  of  manuscript.  Ogden 
Nash  said : 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Perhaps,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Neuberger-Cooper  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Act,  designed  to 
discourage  indiscriminate  building  of 
billboards  alongside  our  new,  beautiful, 
rui-al  interstate  roads.  I  know,  during 
the  past  campaign,  how  I  would  wince 
when  I  saw  my  own  face  staring  out  at 
me  on  a  billboard  in  a  lovely  rural  area. 

To  my  mind,  a  motoring  businessman 
or  vacation-bound  traveler  should  not  be 
diverted  from  the  beautiful  countryside 
by  excessive  billboards. 

This  protection  to  our  highways  does 
not  apply  unless  the  State  passes  en- 
abling legislation  and  signs  the  neces- 
sary agreement  with  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  if,  as  I  hope  is  the  case, 
our  State  does  sign  such  an  agreement, 
it  can  mean  a  bonus  to  our  State 
treasury  of  some  $50,000. 

Actually,  in  our  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  are  at  present  only  about 
40  out  of  70  miles  of  interstate  high- 
wajfs  that  might  be  protected  by  this  leg- 
islation. But  there  are  other  parts  of 
the  country  with  longer  expanses  of  open 
space  which  will  benefit  more  than  will 
we. 

This  new  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  billboards  in  urban  areas.  Nor  does 
it  in  any  way  prevent  the  right  of  a 
business  establishment  near  a  highway 
to  advertise  itself  on  its  own  property. 
Actually,  such  billboards  can  be  posted 
within  12  miles  of  the  place  of  business. 

I  take  this  position  recognizing  the 
fact  that  there  is  apparent  a  most  active 
and  vocal  billboard  lobby.  I  know  that 
I  have  been  the  recipient  of  as  much 
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mail  ur-'in?  that  I  vote  against  the  Neu- 
berger-Cooper  amendment  as  I  have  in 
connection  with  any  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation. And  the  surprising  thing  is 
that  the  genera!  public  whom  we,  as 
legislators,  have  been  elected  to  protect, 
have  not  seen  fit  to  %vnte  supporting  this 
highway  program 

However.  I  intend  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, as  I  belu've  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  State  and  the  country. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
introduced  on  Tue.sday  by  the  Senator 
from  Oret^on  Mrs.  Neubercer).  I  should 
like  to  .state  briefly  why  I  believe  we 
should  e.xtend  the  period  in  which  States 
can  take  advantage  of  the  billboard  con- 
trol provisions  of  existing  law. 

As  Senators  know,  in  1958  Congress 
offered  a  bonus  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  interstate  and  defense 
highways  to  States  which  met  certain 
standards  of  billboard  control.  This  pro- 
vision was  one  of  the  most  important. 
in  my  judgment,  of  tho.se  placed  in  the 
road  program.  As  the  States  take  giant 
steps  to  bring  our  road  network  up  to 
the  standards  necessary  for  today's  heavy 
motor  traffic,  it  is  essential  that  we  main- 
tain control  of  the  roadsides. 

Many  of  the  new  roads  proposed  will 
eiiable  Americans  and  our  foreign  vis- 
itors to  see  beautiful  areas  of  this  coun- 
f.v  but  this  will  be  difficult  if  there  are 
no  protections  enacted  to  encourage  the 
States  to  maintain  control  over  bill- 
boards A  steady  stream  of  billboards  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  beautiful  views 
of  our  .scenic  attractions  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  motorist. 

Three  States  have  now  qualified  for 
the  Federal  payments  for  billboard  con- 
trol and  the  legislatures  of  some  10 
others  have  enacted  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  make  it  possible  to  join  in  the 
program  In  my  own  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  authorizing  legislation  is  now- 
pending  before  the  legislature.  The 
sponsors  in  the  assembly  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  pass  if  Congress  acts  to 
extend  the  existing  law  for  2  years. 
Throughout  the  State,  for  many  years 
there  has  been  a  great  and  growing  in- 
terest in  presei-ving  the  beauty  of  our 
countryside.  Numerous  New  Jersey 
groups  and  organizations  have  been  ac- 
tive in  this  cause,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  act  to  help  keep  our  road- 
sides beautiful.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see 
much  of  our  country  cut  up  for  roads, 
but  this  is  the  price  of  a  motorized  civili- 
zation. The  price  is  excessive  when  it 
also  disfigures  the  roadside  with  bill- 
boards. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  time  on  the  Neuberger  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
any  remarks  made  after  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  induction  into  office  of  the 
Senator-elect  from  Texas  likewise  be 
considered  in   the  same   category. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thp  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tl>-  Chief  Clerk  called   the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

I  No.  78] 


Aiken 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Allott 

Fong 

Morse 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Oore 

Moes 

Beau 

Oruening 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Blakley 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

Pell 

Bridges 

HUl 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Rusuell 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Javlts 

Schoeppcl 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Keating 

Smith.  Mass. 

Case.  N.J 

Kefauvei 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  S  Duk 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Clark 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long.  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Dlrksen 

Magnuaon 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Young.  N   Dak 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young.  Ohio 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Engle 

Miller 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  !  Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamaraI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr  Capehart  1  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall  i  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  A  quorum 
of  the  Senate  is  present. 


SENATOR   FROM    TEXAS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, and  send  to  the  desk,  the  certificate 
of  election  of  John  G.  Tower,  of  Texas, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
certificate  is  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  certifi- 
cate, as  follows: 

The  State  of  Texas. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United    States; 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  27th  day  of 
May  1961.  John  G.  Tower  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Texas  as  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  an  unexpired  term  beginning  on 
the  13th  day  of  June  1961  and  expiring  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1967. 

Witness  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Austin,  this  13th 
day  of  June,   in   the  year  of  our  Lord   1961 

Price  Daniel. 

(SEAL I  Governor  of  Texas. 

By  the  Governor: 

P.  Frank  Lake. 
Secretary  of  State 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   certificate  of  election   of   the 


junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Chair  understands  that  the 
Senator-elect  is  present,  and  is  ready 
tx)  take  the  oath  of  office.  If  he  will 
proceed  to  the  rostrum,  the  oath  of  office 
will  be  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER,  escorted  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough. advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk:  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President.     I  Applause.  I 

Mr.  TOWER  thereupon  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that,  particularly  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  today,  we  will  be  a  little 
indulged  if  we  are  a  bit  unrestrained  in 
our  rejoicing,  or  if  our  jubilation  is  just 
a  little  excessive,  and  if  our  confidence 
is,  shall  we  say.  energized  to  a  high  de- 
gree as  we  obsei-ve  the  installation  of  a 
great  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  who  carries  the  Republican  flag. 

That  is  really  a  matter  of  jubilation, 
especially  when  we  look  at  the  history 
book.  It  was  in  1870.  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  Washington's  birthday,  that 
the  first  and  last  Senator,  until  now. 
bearing  the  Republican  label,  was  elected 
in  Texas.  His  name  was  Morgan  Calvin 
Hamilton. 

He  served  in  this  body  from  the  great 
Lone  Star  State  for  a  period  of  7  years, 
until  1877.  when  he  voluntarily  retired. 
So  there  has  been  a  lapse  of  84  years  be- 
fore we  pick  up  the  stitches,  a  period  of 
four  score  and  four  years,  to  bring  us 
another  great  Senator  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Texas  bearing  the 
Republican  label. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  said  that  this  is 
probably  transient  rejoicing  on  our  part; 
that  probably  this  great  phenomenon 
might  be  rubbed  out  in  some  subsequent 
years  Who  shall  say,  unless  he  is  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  prophecy?  And 
it  may  be  said  that  we  make  entirely 
too  much  of  this  great  day.  And  of 
course  we  do  not  argue  that  point. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  reasons  will 
be  assigned  as  to  precisely  how  this  hap- 
pened, and  I  .shall  not  dispute  the  rea- 
sons given:  but,  without  exception,  I 
think,  first  of  all,  everybody  in  and  out 
of  Texas  will  pay  a  great  tribute  to  John 
Tower  for  a  superb  campaigning  job. 
Some  may  say  that  Texas  liberals  for- 
sook their  own  banner.  That  might  be 
I  do  not  dispute  it.  But  there  is  the  one 
undeniable  fact  that  will  stand  as  a 
monument  in  history,  that  6  months 
after  the  election  of  November  1960 
those  great,  stalwart,  and  independent- 
minded  Texans  have  reversed  their 
course  and  sent  us  a  redoubtable  Re- 
publican Senator. 

Mr.  President,  elections  are  not  won 
by  candidates,  as  you  well  know.  Elec- 
tions are  won  by  people,  regardless  of  the 
speeches  and  the  advertisements,  regard- 
less of  radio  and  TV.  regardless  of  all  the 
fanfare  that  goes  into  a  campaign.  It  is 
people  who  volunteer  their  efforts  and 
get  to  the  polls  and  cast  the  ballots  who 
finally  determine  the  outcome  of  an 
election. 


In  a  great  State  where  we  cannot  boast 
of  far-flung  party  machinery  at  the  local 
level,  and  where  we  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  that  vitality  and  cohesion 
which  come  from  that  party  machinery, 
the  fact  is  that  thi;  recent  result  in  Texas 
becomes  an  extraordinarily  outstanding 
event  in  our  p>oliUcal  life.  The  victory 
had  to  be  the  result  of  people  in  both 
parties  working  ;n  the  cause  of  John 
Tower  and  in  behalf  of  great,  independ- 
ent, conservative  principles. 

To  me.  in  a  ser^e,  it  is  not  unlike  an- 
other great  election.  In  1860  we  sent 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  We 
know  there  were  many  parties  which 
were  divided.  They  disagreed  on  pretty 
nearly  everything,  except  the  one  incan- 
descent cour.se  that  confronted  the  coun- 
try at  that  time.  They  were  willing  to 
preserve  all  of  their  differences,  and  they 
were  willing  to  stand  on  unified  ground 
with  respect  to  that  course.  So  there 
came  a  consolidated  effort  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  great  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

There  were  probably  many  shades  of 
opinion,  and  different  points  of  view,  in 
the  great  Lone  St.ir  State,  but  the  fact  is 
that  on  election  day  there  were  enough 
people  in  all  parties  to  conjoin  their 
efforts  to  make  possible  the  choice  which 
was  made. 

So  is  it  too  much  to  conclude  that 
Texans.  who  draw  their  strength,  their 
independence,  their  devotion  to  freedom, 
and  their  conservative  bent,  from  the 
very  bigness  of  their  State,  have  set  in 
motion  a  conservative  trend  after  long 
years  of  extreme  liberahsm?  Is  it  be- 
yond reality  to  conclude  that  they  are 
fearful  of  the  jx)licies  and  programs 
which  weaken  the  vitality  of  our  country, 
expand  Federal  controls,  and  threaten 
the  fiber  of  our  Federal-State  system? 

Today  not  only  should  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate be  proud,  and  not  only  should  John 
Tower  be  proud,  but  also  every  Texan 
should  be  proud  today  of  the  result 
which  was  accomplished,  because  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  vitality  and  to  the 
perpetuity  of  free  institutions  in  this 
country. 

In  so  saying.  Mr.  President.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  demean  or  cast  aspersions 
upon  anyone  who  may  share  a  contrary 
view.  I  am  sure  that  on  this  day  there 
is  rejoicing  all  through  that  farfiung 
domain,  the  greatest  unfrozen  State  in 
the  Union.     (Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  MUNDT  rose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
my  longtime  friend  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  from  whom 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal,  in  extending 
felicitations  and  good  wishes  to  our  new- 
est Member  of  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  this 
was  an  extraordinary  and  outstanding 
event.  I  agree  with  him.  because  I  think 
it  is  always  extraordinary  and  outstand- 
ing when  any  one  of  us  is  lucky  enough 
to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

What  we  have  seen  is  the  result  of  a 
free  election.  What  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing is  the  fact  that  once  a  decision  is 
made,  the  people  accept  the  decision,  be- 
cause their  will  has  been  expressed.     It 


does  not  make  much,  if  any,  difference 
what  each  of  us  thinks  personally,  but 
it  is  the  institution  and  the  principle  that 
counts. 

On  behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  ex- 
tend to  Senator  Tower  the  best  wishes  of 
my  party,  and  wish  for  him  a  fmitful 
and  a  worthwhile  career  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  representing  not 
only  the  State  of  Texas,  great  and  big 
though  it  is.  but  also  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to 
this  body.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
with  us.  sir. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  speaks  with  his  cus- 
tomary magnanimity  and  greatness  and 
out  of  his  great  concept  of  public  service, 
for  which  we  are  all  extremely  grateful. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  frcim  the 
great  State  of  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  for  a  little  addendum  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  o;.ie  iota 
from  the  credit  due  my  junior  co  league 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  for  [  think 
he  is  due  great  credit  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, representing  the  minority  party. 
I  think  he  won  the  election  despite  his 
party,  instead  of  his  party  putting  him 
in  because  of  his  campaign.  He  is  ex- 
tremely capable  as  a  campaigner. 

I  am  amazed  by  the  modesty  of  the 
minority  leader  in  his  claims  for  the  Re- 
publican Party,  by  taking  credit  far  only 
one  Republican  Senator  from  Texas 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  and  qualification 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  am  a  modest 
person.     I  Laughter] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  the  mili- 
tary p>owers  installed  two  Senators  from 
Texas  in  the  Senate  in  1870.  the  military 
general  occupying  Texas  sent  to  the 
Senate  not  only  Morgan  C.  Hamilton,  but 
also  J.  W.  Flanagan.  Texas  was  repre- 
sented by  two  Republican  Senators  from 
1870  to  1875.  when  the  term  of  Mr.  Flan- 
agan expired,  and  then  by  Morgan  C. 
Hamilton  until  1877. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  Texas  has  had  not  only  two 
but  three  Republican  Senators.  He  is 
too  modest  in  claiming  credit  for  his 
party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
simply  shows  how  feeble  have  been  my 
efforts  in  research  on  the  great  State  of 
Texas.  I  stand  corrected.  I  am  sure,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  correction, 
because  it  makes  me  feel  good. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
an  important  event  occurs  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  I  invariably  look  to  see 
what,  if  any,  Vermont  influence  may 
have  been  involved  in  that  occurrence. 
Very  seldom  am  I  disappointed,  if  I  look 
long  enough  and  hard  enough. 

Whenever  an  important  event  occurs 
within  the  Republican  Party,  I  am  al- 
most sure  the  Vermont  influence  has 
come  into  the  picture  somewhere.  After 
all.  Vermont  did  cast  its  vote  for  Fre- 


mont for  President  before  there  was  any 
Republican  President.  Vermont  cast  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  vote  for  Lincoln 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Ver- 
mont has  furnished,  in  effect,  5  of  the 
12  Republican  Presidents  which  this 
country  has  had  since  1860. 

Presidents  Arthur  and  Coolidge  were 
bom  in  Vermont:  and  Presidents  Gar- 
field. Hayes,  and  Taft  would  have  been 
born  in  Vermont  if  their  parents  had 
not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  Ohio. 
{Laughter.]  Actually,  Vermont  can 
claim  5  of  the  12  Republican  Presidents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  we  should  all 
reexamine  our  antecedents  a  little  bit, 
because  there  may  be  some  further  en- 
couragement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps the  strain  in  my  own  case  may  go 
back  to  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
If  all  the  people  of  the  country  examined 
their  antecedents  and  history,  they 
would  come  to  a  more  clear  realization 
as  to  how  much  they  owe  to  the  State  of 
VeiTOont. 

Returning  to  the  present  occasion, 
when  an  event  of  great  national  signifi- 
cance occurs  simultaneously  with  an 
event  of  great  significance  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  am  dead  sure  there  is  a 
Vennont  angle  to  it  somewhere.  I  find 
there  is  in  this  case. 

Although  Frank  Tower,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
left  Rutland.  Vt.,  in  1845  to  go  south,  it 
appears  that  living  outside  the  State  for 
three  generations  cannot  wash  the  Ver- 
mont blood  out  of  a  family,  cannot  wash 
out  Republicanism,  apparently,  and  can- 
not wash  out  the  will  to  win. 

I  take  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Vermont,  to  express  our  pride 
in  this  Vermont  descendant  now  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Texas,  and  to  extend 
to  him  the  congratulations  of  the  people 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl.  who  had  risen  to  participate  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rose 
merely  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  say  that  the  great  free- 
dom lovers  of  Texas  have  stood  fast  in  a 
second  Alamo,  and  this  time  they  have 
won  the  contest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  that  is  a  great 
historic  fact  upon  which  perhaps  I  ought 
to  do  a  little  research  before  I  make  a 
categorical  answer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  when  this  great  vic- 
tory was  consummated.  At  this  point 
I  add  to  the  encomiums  I  expressed 
yesterday,  by  giving  him  further  con- 
gratulations today. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  I  did  not  ask  him  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 
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I  merely  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  Goldwattir  1 ,  that  w»' 
were  in  the  Stat^  of  Texas  on  several 
occasions  during  not  only  the  71 -man 
contest,  but  also  the  2-man  ninoff 
and  even  prior  to  that.  No  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  happier  than  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  We 
welcome  our  new  colieaeue  and  express 
thanks  to  those  who  worked  so  diligently 
m  his  behalf 

In  my  case  I  look  firv  ard  to  perhaps 
a  limited  period  of  service  with  liim  but. 
hopefully,  a  long  period  of  service  with 
hi.-n. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  the  distint'uish'-'d  Sf^nator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater\  who  did 
spend  some  time  in  Texas  in  the  course 
of  the  contest.  I  wish  to  say  he  is  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  Senat*^  today 
I  am  sure  he  would  wush  to  concur  in 
the  felicitou.^  srntiments  which  have 
been  expressed  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  only  one  further  statement.  I 
was  thinking  abou:  my  remark  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  two  to  whom  my  friend  from  Texas 
previously  referred  \>.pre  actually  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate,  rather  than 
elected:  but  I  shall  pursue  Texas  history 
further 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE  Upon  this  notable  oc- 
casion. I  join  in  ext£':idmg  congratula- 
tions to  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 
On  the  majority  side  we  would  not  de- 
tract from  the  exeixise  of  unrestrained 
joy  on  the  part  of  the  nunority  leader 
upon  thi.s  84 -year  relapse  in  Texas  his- 
tory. In  short,  we  would  admonish  my 
disunguished  friend  from  Illinois  to  en- 
joy it  while  It  lasc^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     We  siiall. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  indulge  the  Chair 
very  briefly':' 

Mr   DIRKSEN      I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  on  the  very  great  opportu- 
nity the  people  of  Texas  have  given  him 
to  serve  that  great  State  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  very  high  honor  and  a  very  chal- 
lenging one.  I  assure  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  TowebI  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  that  they  will  have  my 
earnest  cooperation,  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
cooperation  of  all  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  connection  with  any  mat- 
ter destined  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
e.sr.s  of  Texas  or  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  expressed 
deep  regret  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golo- 
w\ter'  For  some  time  I  have  wished  to 
be  present  and  witness  the  swearing-in 
ceremonie.=? ;  and  althoueh  I  had  an  en- 
gagement in  New  York  today.  I  arranged 
to  defer  it  in  order  to  be  present.  I 
know  how  sorry  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  that  he  could  not  be  present 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  I  believe  all  Senators  on  this 


Mde  of  the  a..s;e  should  feel  a  special 
eratitude  to  the  people  of  Texas  for  the 
decision  they  have  made,  for  Texas  oc- 
cipies  a  unique  place  with  respect  to 
senatorial  representation.  Under  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  sovereign  nation 
of  Texas,  when  Texas  came  Into  the 
United  Stotcs.  Texas  had  the  right  to 
divide  into  five  States.  If  it  had  exer- 
cised that  right,  the  people  of  Texas 
would  have  10  votes  in  the  Senate  under 
such  an  arrangement.  So  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  10  voices,  select  2  Senators  to 
represent  them  we  greatly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  1  of  them  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
day  has  not  only  been  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  seating  of  a  Republican  Senator,  our 
new  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Texas.  John  G.  Tower,  but 
it  is  also  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
Texas  itself  in  that  Senator  Towm  is 
the  first  Republican  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  that  vast  State  since  the  so- 
called  days  of  Reconstruction. 

Direct  in  action  and  thought.  Senator 
Tower  has  voiced  his  principles  with 
firmness  and  conviction.  The  result  was 
that  the  people  of  Texas  responded  to 
his  principles  of  republicanism — fiscal 
responsibility,  thrift,  commonsense,  and 
a  faith  and  pride  in  his  country — by 
.sending  him  to  the  Senate  to  represent 
them. 

Senator  Tower  also  demonstrated  that 
such  States  as  the  great  State  of  Texas 
are  ready  and  eager  to  see  a  real  two- 
party  political  system  develop.  Only 
when  there  is  a  strong  two-party  sys- 
tem, offering  to  the  voters  of  a  State  a 
choice  between  two  different  philosophies 
of   government,  can   the   neople   profit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Republican 
victory  in  Texas  is  but  a  forerunner  of 
other  victories  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  our  newest  Republican 
colleague  into  this  body  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  for  many 
years  to  come  on  the  numerous  im- 
portant problems  confronting  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  warmest  sense  of  pleasure  that 
I  join  in  welcoming  the  distinguished 
new  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  battle 
area  of  the  US.  Senate.  The  election  of 
this  outstanding  Texan  to  the  Senate 
marks  an  epochal  event  in  the  history  of 
his  great  State  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party.  It  represents  the  first 
time  that  a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  been  returned  victorious 
in  the  popular  election  for  a  seat  in  this 
body.  I  suppose  it  is  historic  as  well 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  but  the  event 
is  one  which  they  will  remember  rather 
than  commemorate. 

In  JoHs  Tower,  the  U.S.  Senate  gains 
a  distinguished  Member  whose  recent 
victory  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  his  char- 
acter and  high  qualities  but  also  to  the 
wisdom  and  discernment  of  the  fine  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  may  well 
be  said  that  Senator  Tower  took  on  all 
comers  and  defeated  them.  His  election 
mark.s  a  turning  point  in  the  political 
history  of  Texas.     It  marks,  as  well,  the 


opening  of  a  new  era  In  our  national 
political  life,  reflected  in  the  trend  to 
vote  according  to  convictions  rather  than 
geography. 

The  victory  of  Senator  Tower  has 
been  extremely  heartening  to  the  valiant 
Senate  minority,  now  less  a  minority 
than  before,  and  more  Taliant  by  one.  It 
reflects  not  only  the  basic  strength  of  the 
Republican  Party,  but  also  the  extension 
of  that  strength  to  new  areas,  and  the 
indication  that  we  are  on  the  march  to- 
ward the  greater  national  successes  that 
will  assure  Republican  congressional  con- 
trol with  all  the  salutary  consequences 
such  a  bloodless  revolution  will  involve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  "How  To 
Write  a  Better  US.  Budget."  publbhed 
In  the  Kansas  City  Star  under  date  of 
June  10.  1961, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How    To    Write    a    Better    US.    Bi'Dorr 

The  Budget  of  me  United  States  Is  ftii 
Imposing  document  of  more  than  1.000 
pag«8.  crammed  with  figures,  footnoteB  and 
small  type  Each  year  Congress  Is  asked  to 
pass  ludgmeut  on  spending  that  m«y  exceed 
•84  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year  and.  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  some  day  reach  the  tlOO 
billion  level.  We  are  not  being  uncharitable 
to  the  legislators  when  we  suggest  that  they 
do  not  have  the  most  efficient  equipment 
for  this  job 

We  bring  up  the  subject  because  again 
this  year  there  seems  to  be  a  ray  of  hope. 
Again,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  setting 
up  a  Joint  Cooiinittee  on  the  Bud^t.  A 
similar  measure  was  approved  by  U'.e  Senate 
In  the  82d.  83d.  84th.  and  85th  Congresses 
Each  time  It  died  In  the  House 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  McCLrn-AM,  Democrat,  of  ArkansaK. 
whose  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  done  yeoman  work  on  the  budgeting 
problems  of  Congress.  In  the  past,  we  re- 
call, the  name  of  a  young  Senator  named 
Kennedy  appeared  on  the  measure. 

The  bill  lacks  drama.  But  It  Is  Important. 
It  affects  the  pocketbooks  of  every  citizen. 
It  would  set  up  a  joint  committee  of  Hou^e 
and  Senate  Members  who  would  be  charged 
with  taking  an  overall  look  at  the  admin- 
istration's budget  The  committee  would 
have  a  proiesslonal  Etaff  that  could  study  the 
Impact  of  each  requested  api'roprlation.  It 
would  be  able  to  look  ahead  and  see  the 
long-range  cost  of  any  Items  It  would  be 
able  to  tell  the  lawmakers  where  they  stand 
In  the  budgeting  process  at  any  given  time. 

Under  the  present  system  Congress  con- 
siders a  doren  or  so  separate  appropriations 
bills  It  sees  the  trees.  But  never  the  whole 
forest.  The  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  operate  without  adequate 
staff.  Cabinet  officials  spend  countless 
hours  testifying  before  the  committees  of 
each  Ho'se.  a  costly  duplication  of  effort. 

We  have  no  Illusions  that  a  Joint  commit- 
tee would  reverse  the  upward  trend  of 
spending.  A  Congress  that  wants  to  spend 
will  spend.  But  the  committee  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  some  order  out  of 
confusion.  It  would  give  the  lawmakers 
and  the  public  a  genuine  picture  of  the  fiscal 
pattern  of  Government.  Congress  needs  help 
In   the  budget   process   and   the  Senate  has 
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admitted  as  much.    We  hope  that  the  House, 
too,  win  face  the  budget  facts  of  our  times. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  editorial  re- 
lates to  the  bill  <S.  529  >  sponsored  by  67 
Senators,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  under  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment on  May  26.  1961,  and  which  is  now- 
pending  before  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Rules. 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  four  different  occasions,  and  we  are 
very  hopeful  that  this  time  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  House,  because 
the  bill  deals  with  a  problem  that  is  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  and  we  need  to 
have  some  results  from  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  meet  its  constitu- 
tional respKinsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  of  funds  required  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  objective  by 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, which  would  assist  the  Congress 
in  exercising  adequate  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

S.  529  is  designed  to  provide  the  same 
kind  of  expert  staff  facilities  and  detailed 
technical  information  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  Congress  as 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  for 
the  executive  branch.  Precedent  for  this 
action  is  found  in  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  which 
has  provided  joint  expert  staff  facilities 
and  technical  information  for  the  reve- 
nue committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous  support  giv- 
en to  the  measure  by  the  Senate  and  the 
urgent  need  to  effect  improvements  in 
the  legislative  fiscal  process  and  to  re- 
store the  control  of  Federal  exp>enditures 
to  the  Congress.  I  urge  that  Members 
of  the  other  body  give  this  matter  their 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 


THE  BERLIN   CRISIS 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  make  a  brief  statement  as  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  indicate  when  the  controlled  time 
will  begin? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
trolled time  is  running  now.  although  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI 
has  asked  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  in  the 
morning  hour,  without  affecting  the 
agreement  as  to  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  suggestion  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  yesterday 
that  the  entire  city  of  Berlin,  East  and 
West,  be  established  as  a  free  city,  with 
its  access  and  freedom  guaranteed  jointly 


by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  Powers 
is  refreshing  and  deserves  careful  ex- 
ploration. 

It  could  get  the  world  off  the  dead- 
center  of  threat  and  counterthreat  that 
has  marked  relations  between  East  and 
West  since  the  breakup  of  the  four  p>ower 
administration  of  a  deflated  Hitler 
Germany. 

When  the  West  wearied  of  the  slow, 
stumbling  operations  of  the  Kommanda- 
tura  and  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  for  the  three  West- 
ern Zones,  the  Soviets  protested:  but 
their  protests  eventually  subsided.  It  has 
been  evident  to  anyone  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Soviet  would  withdraw  from 
Eastern  Germany  on  the  simple  state- 
ment that  the  Western  Powers  had 
turned  local  administration  of  the  West- 
ern Zones  over  to  the  resident  Germans 
and  that  she.  Russia,  was  simply  follow- 
ing suit  in  the  Eastern  Zone. 

The  Soviet  has  occupied  the  unique 
position  of  being  implored  by  the  West 
to  stay  on  in  the  Eastern  Zone  while 
staying  on  served  the  Soviets  own  pur- 
poses. Militai-y  action  to  maintain  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin  is  conceivable,  but  a 
hot  war  to  keep  Russia  in  East  Berlin 
would  be  about  as  logical  as  court  action 
to  keep  Jimmy  Hoffa  in  office  as  head 
of  the  Teamsters. 

The  suggestion  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  East  Berlin  become  an  in- 
ternational city  along  with  West  Berlin 
is  perhaps  overly  generous.  It  would 
seem  that  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
West  Berlin  with  territory  to  provide  an 
access  corridor  to  Berlin  would  be  a  con- 
tribution from  East  Germany  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  proposed  contribution 
from  West  Germany  for  the  stabilizing 
of  the  continental  pressures.  But  the 
idea  as  suggested  is  a  good  starting  point 
for  exploratory  consultations. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  toss  one  additional  possi- 
bility into  the  basket  of  ideas;  namely, 
that  an  International  City  of  Berlin  be 
considered  an  auxiliary  capital  for  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat— of  the  bureaus  and  committees — 
were  to  be  established  in  the  new  Inter- 
national City  of  Berlin,  the  stake  of  all 
the  United  Nations  member  countries  in 
maintaining  access  to  Berlin  would  be 
clear  to  all  and  compelling  on  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  for  ven- 
turing to  think  and  to  speak  in  terms 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  Berlin  problem. 
Berlin  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  current 
tensions.  It  is  one  direct  cause  of  the 
heavy  expenditures  of  the  cold  war  and 
of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  if  humanity  is  to  find  a 
way  through  the  troubles  of  today,  men 
must  seek  to  find  it.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  seeking  the  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object — it  is  apparent  that  Senators 
would  like  to  use  some  time  to  present 
some  matters  to  the  Senate.  I  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we  set 


aside  30  minutes  for  a  quorum  call  and 
for  Senators  to  take  time  as  though  in 
the  morning  hour,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.     What  was  the  request? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  used  5  minutes  on  another 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
asks  for  5  minutes.  No  doubt  other  Sen- 
ators will  desire  seme  time.  I  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we  take 
30  minutes  for  a  quorum  call  and  to  have 
Senators  make  insertions  in  the  Record, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side.  After  that  time  we  will  return  to 
the  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  as  to  the  status  "'of  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  61  minutes  remaining. 
The  opponents  have  used  no  time  at  all. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  from  the 
time  of  the  proponents. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  her  typically  gra- 
cious courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed. 


THE  DU  PONT  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  in  my  State  have  written 
me  about  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
requiring  Du  Pont  to  divest  itself  of  its 
General  Motors  stock.  This  decision 
creates  two  primary  problems.  Both  vi- 
tally concern  the  800,000  General  Motors 
stockholders,  and  the  200.000  Du  Pont 
stockholders,  many  of  both  of  whom  are 
in  Missouri.  These  1  million  sharehold- 
ers include  many  who  have  saved  fru- 
gally to  buy  their  shares. 

Nearly  48  percent  of  General  Motors 
shareholders  own  50  shares  or  less  and 
almost  70  percent  own  100  shares  or  less. 
There  are  72,000  institutional  General 
Motors  shareholders  and  22.000  institu- 
tional Du  Pont  shareholders.  These  in- 
clude many  estates,  trusts,  and  mutual 
funds  where  the  beneficiaries  or  share- 
holders are  people  of  small  means,  as 
well  as  educational,  religious,  and  chari- 
table organizations. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  has  the 
effect  of  destroying  part  of  the  asset 
value  of  Du  Pont  shareholders  and  easily 
could  have  a  long-range  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  the  asset  value  of  General 
Motors  stock. 

The  first  problem  involves  a  tax  lia- 
bility created  involuntarily  because  of 
forced  distribution  of  General  Motors 
shares  while  present  laws  would  tax  such 
distribution  as  ordinary  income  at  full 
market  value. 

Although  the  divestiture  ordered  by 
the  Court  involves  no  tax  on  Du  Pont 
itself,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  issued  a  ruling  on  May  9.  1958, 
stating  that  General  Motors  stock  dis- 
tributed under  the  proposal  would  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  dividend  to  Du 
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Pont  stockholders.  On  this  distribution 
they  would  be  req'oired  to  pay  ordinary 
income  tax  at  rates  ranguig  from  20  per- 
cent to  91  percent  less  4  percent  divi- 
dends received  credit.  At  a  market  pricr^ 
of  $50  a  share,  individual  shareholders 
would  be  taxed  from  $8  to  $43  50  for 
each  General  Motors  share  received.  In 
certain  instances  the  distribution  »:!1 
put  the  individual  taxpayer  m  a  higher 
tax  bracket.  Also,  m  many  instances 
State  income  taxes  will  be  imposed. 

Thus,  the  Government  by  a  decision 
of  one  of  Its  own  branches  m  effect  con- 
fiscates a  large  portion  of  the  dLstnbu- 
tion,  forces  thousands  of  stockholders  to 
liquidate  their  shares  in  order  to  pay 
taxes  with  possible  serious  con.sequ-r'nces 
upon  the  mdividuals  themselves. 

The  second  problem  i.s  the  depressing 
effect  on  the  market  value  of  bo:h  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Du  Pont  shares 

This  arises  m  .several  way^  The  first 
IS  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  form  of  dis- 
tribution. So  long  as  this  uncertainty 
remains,  existmg  prices  for  the  shares 
of  both  corporations  will  reflect  the 
hesitano'  of  new  purchasers  to  acquire 
General  Motors  or  Du  Pont  stock  This 
would  tend  to  hold  down  the  pnce  of  the 
shares. 

The  second  :n.stance  involves  the  pos- 
sibility of  continued  long-ranpe  liquida- 
tion of  Creneral  Motors  stock  by  IDu  Pont 
stockholders  to  help  defray  their  income 
tax  liabilities. 

The  third  effect  of  continued  pressure 
would  be  evident  on  Du  Pont  stock,  for 
I  surmise  some  shareholders  would  pre- 
fer to  liquidate  iheir  stock  rather  tiian 
hold  it  and  accept  the  Gerural  Motors 
share  distribution  with  its  attendant 
tax  consequences. 

Finally,  the  continued  effect  upon  Du 
Pont  and  General  Motors  snareholders 
could  be  far  reaching;  as  their  respective 
corporations  mi^ht  require  equity  financ- 
ing in  the  future.  Obviously,  any  situ- 
ation which  reduces  the  value  of  a  cor- 
poration's stock  conversely  increases  the 
number  of  shares  of  such  stock  necessary 
to  raise  equit:^-  fund.s. 

The  importance  of  shareholders  value 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  In 
General  Motors  stock  the  Du  Pont  share- 
holders have  an  asset  now  worth  over 
$60  per  share  of  Du  Pont  stock,  based 
upon  the  existing  price  for  General 
Motors  shares.  Each  $1  change  in  the 
market  value  of  General  Motors  stock 
is  worth  $1  37  per  share  of  Du  Pont.  It 
is  difficult  to  appraise  the  existing  loss 
of  value  due  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision and  Its  resulting  uncertainty. 

Whilp  the  method  of  divestiture  re- 
mains to  be  decided,  we  must  consider 
consequences  if  Du  Pont  were  to  choose 
the  route  of  paying  future  dividends 
partly  in  cash,  partly  in  General  Motors 
stock  This  could  have  a  continuing  de- 
pressintj  effect  not  only  upon  General 
Motors   but   also  upon  Du  Pont  shares. 

Similar  action  by  at  least  one  other 
lartje  corp^oration  has  been  ascribed  as 
a  reason  for  relatively  low  market  valu- 
ation of  that  corporation's  shares. 

Fundamentally  divestiture  under  pres- 
ent tax  laws  would  cause  involuntary 
and    unnecessary    destruction    of    asset 


value  by  changing  a  long  term  gain  into 
ordinary  income. 

Thus  the  value  of  General  Motors 
shares  today  represents  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  years  of  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  General  Motors  shareholders 
and  the  reinvestment  of  their  profits  by 
the  corporation  To  have  this  value  de- 
stroyed through  the  tax  route  would  take 
from  the  individual  General  Motors 
shareholder  the  fruiLs  of  many  years  of 
corporate  income  reinvested  m  the  busi- 
ness to  build  up  his  equity 

Both  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors 
have  been  regarded  as  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective fields  for  many  years.  As  such. 
their  shares  have  been  bought  by  indi- 
viduals, directly  or  through  pension 
funds  and  mutual  funds,  a.s  well  as  the 
monthly  installment  plan  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  for  safety  of  prin- 
cipal and  regular  income  to  provide  for 
living  and  medical  expenses. 

Both  principal  and  income  now  are 
subject  to  unnecessary  shrinkage  unless 
something  is  done  to  correct  the  present 
inequitable  tax  laws  Consequences  are 
far  reaching  on  retired  workers,  upon 
families  struggling  to  educate  their 
children,  and  upon  widows  and  minors 
whose  income  is  partially  dependent 
upon  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors 
shares. 

There  is  need  for  prompt  and  equitable 
treatment  of  this  problem  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6713)  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways. 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Presiding  Officer  inform  the  Senator 
from  California  how  much  time  Is  avail- 
able on  each  side  and  who  controls  the 
time  on  each  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dirksjen) 
controls  the  time  for  the  proponents. 
The  proponents  have  57  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
controls  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  opponents  have  used 
no  time 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  proponents  allo- 
cate 2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  Penn- 
sylvania strongly  supports  the  pending 
amendment.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  not  able  to  be  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  has  asked  me  to 
advise  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
he  supports  the  amendment.  I  support 
it.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sup- 
ports it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  telegram  I  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record   at  this  point. 


There  be!ng  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  folkjws: 

HaIK-ISBURG.  I'A., 

June  13.  1961. 
Hon.  JosxPH  S.  Clabk. 
Senate  Offlce   Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Pennsylranla  fully  endorses  the  legislation 
providing  bonuses  fur  the  elimination  of 
billboards  along  the  FederaJ  Interstate  High- 
way Sjrstem.  Lf  we  are  to  hare  a  fully  effec- 
iive  high  speed  ruads  lyatem,  we  must  do 
everything  powlbie  to  eliminate  dutractlve 
Influeucea  along  the  rlghu  of  way.  I  urge 
you  and  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
continue  this  meritorious  program. 

David  L.  LAwarwci. 
Goiernor  of  Pentuyltmnia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Penn- 
sylvania's secretary  of  highways.  Mr 
Park  H.  Martin,  supports  the  amend- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegram  he  sent  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

HARRisBuac,  Pa  ,  June  13,  1961. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was>ington,  DC: 

Extension    of    the    Federal    billboard    pro- 
vision  of   the   Federal   Highway  Act  of   1956 
Is   vltai  if    the  gre.-it   scenic  resources  which 
will   be   made   available   to    the   public   from 
the  development  of  the   Interstate  and   De- 
fense Highway   System   are   to   be   preaerved. 
Control  of  outdoor  advertisement  along  the 
Interstate  System  Is  a  national  problem  and 
your   efforts  to  strengthen   and    expand   the 
present  legislation    Is  most  commendable. 
Paxk  H   Martin, 
Secretary  of  H^ghwaya, 
Commonicealtfi  o/  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  has  enacted  and 
the  Governor  has  signed  legislation  per- 
mitting Pennsylvania  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  program,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  further  spread  of  billboards. 

The  Pennsylvania  administration  is 
presently  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  carry  into 
effect  the  impact  of  this  legislation. 

In  my  personal  trarels  around  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  seen  the  devastating 
effect  on  the  scenery  of  my  beautiful 
State,  of  billboards  along  State  high- 
ways, the  kind  of  desecration  of  the  nat- 
ural scenery  which  never  should  have 
been  permitted  to  occur. 

At  least  on  the  Interstate  System  we 
can  do  something  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  what  is  essentially  rural  blight. 
It  Is  as  important,  in  my  view,  to  have 
a  kind  of  rural  redevelopment  program 
to  restore  the  scenery  along  our  high- 
ways, at  far  less  cost,  as  it  is  to  have  an 
urban  renewal  program,  which  we  gen- 
erously voted  last  week  to  restore  our 
cities  to  something  approaching  decency. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  supp>ort 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  commend  her  for  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  her  beloved 
husband.  I  pledge  her  my  utmost  sup- 
port in  her  efforts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
time  in  opE>osltion  to  the  amendment,  de- 
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sii-es  to  speak  at  this  time.  If  so,  I  sug- 
ge.st  to  my  able  friend  that  he  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  presume 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  use  his 
own  discretion  as  to  when  he  asks  for 
time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  am  certain  he  will. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Two  years  ago.  the  late  able  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Neuberger. 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  to  participate  in  the  beautifi- 
catlon  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  Senate  held  a  long  and  vigorous 
debate  on  the  amendment  Prior  to 
that  time,  long  and  vigorous  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  Senate  adopted  our  amend- 
ment by  a  rather  close  vote. 

Today,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  1  Mrs.  Neitberger  1  and 
the  distingui.shed  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cooper  ) ,  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  joined  witli  them  urge  the 
Senate  to  write  into  the  act  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  the  beneficent  legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
approved  2  years  ago. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  this  legislation; 
President  Kennedy  recommends  it:  and 
I  believe  the  public  interest  requires  it, 

A  national  p>olicy  was  aulopted  by  Con- 
gress 3  years  ago.     I  shall  read  it: 

Sec  122  Areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System, 
(a)  National  Policy — To  promote  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic travel  and  the  free  flow  of  interstate 
commerce  and  to  protect  the  public  Invest- 
ment In  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  control  the  use  of 
and  to  improve  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  by  controlling  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  adjacent  to  that 
system.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  na- 
tional policy  that  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
or  devices  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  vis- 
ible from  the  main-traveled  way  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  constructed 
upon  any  part  of  right-of-way.  the  entire 
width  of  which  is  acquired  subsequent  to 
July  1.  1956.  should  be  regulated,  consistent 
with  national  standards  to  be  prepared  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall 
include  only  the  following  four  types  of 
signs,  and  no  signs  advertising  Illegal  activ- 
ities: 

( 1 )  Directional  or  other  official  signs  or 
notices  that  are  required  or  authorized  by 
law. 

(2)  Signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the   property  upon   which   they  are  located. 

(3)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  authorization  or  permitted  under  State 
law,  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
policy  and  standards  of  this  section,  adver- 
tising activities  being  conducted  at  a  loca- 
tion ^-Ithln  twelve  miles  of  the  point  at 
which  such  signs  are  located 

(4)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  authorization  in  Stale  law  and  not  in- 
consistent with  the  national  policy  and 
standards  of  this  section,  and  designed  to 
give  information  In  the  specific  Interest  of 
the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  national 
policy.     Congress  adopted  it.     'What  is 


wrong  with  it?  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  In  my  judgment,  the  Senate 
ought  to  approve  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  of  the  time  under  my  con- 
trol to  propound  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  be 
reading  from  the  act  of  1958,  section 
122'> 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner.  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Engiiieer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  available  to 
either  the  proponents  or  the  opponents 
for  the  providing  of  information  during 
the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Long  1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  I  believe  has 
justified  pride  in  its  beautiful  scenery, 
has  Ion"  enjoyed  the  absence  of  im- 
sightlv  billboards. 

The  State,  by  law.  has  carefully  con- 
trolled outdoor  advertising.  The  pre- 
vention of  erecting  billboards  along  oui- 
roads  and  highways  has  been  a  very 
positive  asset  to  our  State. 

It  has  been  not  only  a  matter  of 
esthetic  delight  for  our  own  people  who 
consider  our  scenic  delights  as  part  of 
the  very  soul  of  the  Aloha  State,  but  it 
hsts  been  also  an  asset  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  as  an  attraction  for  our 
tourist  business. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  recently 
passed  a  new  State  law  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  requirements  to  be  eligible 
for  the  bonus  payment  under  the  pres- 
ent highway  act. 

I  am  informed  that  final  details  on 
the  agreement  between  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
are  being  worked  out  today.  There  is. 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  Hawaii  will 
be  eligible  for  the  bonus  whether  or  not 
the  Neuberger  amendment  is  adopted 
today. 

Nevertheless.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  that  other  States 
should  have  the  opportimity  of  Federal 
encouragement   to  control  billboards. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii  which  has 
pioneered  in  billboard  control,  it  was 
not  until  last  month  that  the  necessary 
State  legislation  was  signed  into  law 
to  make  the  State  eligible  for  the  Federal 
bonus. 

Surely,  it  will  take  other  States  longer 
to  take  similar  action.  Merely  on  the 
basis  of  equity,  they  should  be  given  at 
least  another  2  years  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 

I  therefore  uige  adoption  of  the  Neu- 
berger amendment.  My  advocacy  of  this 
is  not  because  of  the  slight  financial  ad- 
vantage to  my  State  or  any  other  State, 
but  because  I  believe  it  is  a  thoroughly 
soimd  policy  to  keep  the  beautiful  .scen- 
ery of  America  for  the  peopk  of  America. 


That  is  the  real  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  three 
States  have  entered  into  the  present  pro- 
gram: Maryland.  North  Dakota,  and 
Kentucky. 

The  following  States  have  passed  leg- 
islation to  permit  participation  in  the 
bonus  program:  Connecticut.  Virginia. 
West  "Virfiinia.  New  York.  Washington. 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  Oregon.  Ne- 
braska, Hawaii,  and  Maine. 

State  legislatures  now  in  session,  be- 
fore which  bills  are  pending  to  pennit 
the  States  to  enter  into  the  agreements 
authorized  by  the  present  statute  and  by 
the  amendment  to  continue  that  section 
of  the  present  statute  include:  Alabama. 
Illinois.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  'Vermont. 

According  to  today's  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  Michigan  Legislature  has 
been  convened  by  the  Governor  with 
priority  on  its  agenda  in  the  special  ses- 
sion to  approve  similar  legislation. 

I  am  glad  Congress  took  the  step  2 
years  ago  to  pass  legislation  which  is  in 
the  public  interest.  I  think  the  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  continued.  I  hope  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  will  reapprove 
what  was  originally  approved  in  this 
Chamber  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr,  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  say  that 
Congress  2  years  ago  provided  for  this 
privilege,  or  passed  the  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  program  of  prohibiting  bill- 
boards on  the  rights-of-way  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System?  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  said? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  precisely  in  the 
words  in  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa asked  me  the  question,  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was 
passed  on  April  16.  1958? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  therefore  was  put 
into  effect  for  3  years  and  some  months 
beginning  in  1958. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  the  date  of  passage. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  in  his  original  amendment, 
which  he  offered,  he  had  1960.  rather 
than  1961,  as  the  expiration  date. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  state  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  recall  the  origi- 
nal verbiage  of  the  amendment  which 
we  submitted  at  that  time,  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  read,  from  the  hearing 
held  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self.  out  of  the  time  available  to  me. 
the  time  necessary  for  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  now  read,  from  the 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee  ol  the 
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Senate  Committeo  on  Public  Works,  on 
March  10.  1958.  a  colloquy  between  Gen- 
eral Grant,  president  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and  rep- 
resenting that  or'ijariization  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr  KuchelI, 
as  follows 

To  save  time.  sir.  we  have  been  In  favor 
of  this,  as  the  record  shows,  and  some  legis- 
lation for  the  control  of  billboards,  and  in 
general,  as  to  the  bill  before  you,  we  agree 
entirely  with  what  Admiral  Phillips  has  Just 
said      So  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  I  might 
bring  out.  that  he  did  not  speak  of.  and  that 
Is  the  date  that  Is  fixed  in  S.  3218,  the  final 
date  of  July  1.  1960.  As  this  bill  may  not 
be  approved  until  later  this  year  and  some  of 
the  State  legislatures  do  not  meet  but  every 
2  years,  we  point  out  that  maybe  it  would 
be  best  to  change  that  date,  if  such  a  termi- 
nal date  is  fixed,  to  July  1.  1961,  instead  of 
1960 

Mr    Klchel    May  I  Interrupt? 

What  you  say  has  merit  The  reason  I 
put  that  date  in  the  legislation  was  that, 
after  speaking  with  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  they  thought 
that  might  constitute  a  little  additional 
persuasion  on  the  legislatures  to  act. 

However,  there  is  the  other  point  of  view 
which  you  have  expressed. 

Now  I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  that  reading  from  the  record 
was  accurate  as  to  what  he  said  at  the 
time, 

Mr  KUCHEl  I  say  to  my  able  friend 
that  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  is  reading  the  record,  which 
is  in  front  of  him,  with  his  consummate 
capacity  for  correctness. 

Mr  KERR.  I  have  before  me  the 
letter  signed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Cooper  i  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing. The  second  paragraph  of  the  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Our  amendment  would  not  change  exist- 
ing policy  For.  in  1958.  the  Congress  pro- 
vided that  if  the  States,  through  their  leg- 
islatures, decided  they  desired  to  prohibit 
advertising  to  a  distance  of  660  feet  on  lands 
adjacent  to  designated  portions  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  right-of-way,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  an  additional  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
interstate  roads  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  to  help  them  secure  the  necessary 
easenaents  We  emphasize  that  the  States 
make  the  decision  regarding  such  adver- 
tising 

Is  the  Senator  from  California  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  in  the  1958  act. 
there  were  two  provisions  for  extra 
financing,  in  relation  to  what  the  States 
could  receive  if  they  had  a  program 
either  of  prohibiting  or  of  acquiring 
easements;^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr  KERR.  The  first  one  is  section 
l:U<bi.  to  which  the  amendment  is 
offered:  and  it  would  provide  one-half 
of  1  percent  bonus,  based  on  the  control 
of  billboai-ds  by  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  to  prohibit. 

Mr    KUCHEL      Yes. 

Mr  KERR.  The  other  is  section  131 
'e'.  whicli  permits  a  State  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  ease- 
ments against  advertising,  with  an  over- 


all limitation  of  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  right-of-way  for  the  proj- 
ect— those  being  the  two  provisions  for 
Federal  bonus  to  the  States,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  subsection  <e' 
before  me 

Mr  KERR  And  is  the  statement  I 
have  made  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  mean  to  ask  whether  he 
quoted  the  language  correctly? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  I  was  not  quoting  the 
language:  I  was  making  a  statement  as 
to  what  the  bill  did. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  particular  ref- 
erence to  subsection  le)  ? 

Mr.  KERR  Yes.  First.  I  asked  about 
subsection  tb),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  said  I  was  correct.  Then  I 
asked  about  subsection  <e). 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  permit,  let  me  say.  for 
the  sake  of  the  Record,  that  sub.section 
•  e)  is  fairly  short,  so  I  shall  read  it.  so 
it  will  be  precisely  before  us. 

Mr.  KERR.     Very  good. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  now  read: 

(et  Whenever  a  State  shall  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  the  right  to  ad- 
vertise or  regulate  advertising  In  an  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  right-of-way  of  a  project  on 
the  Interstate  System  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
plementing thi.s  section,  the  cost  of  such 
acquisition  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  and 
Peder.ll  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral pro  rata  share  of  such  cost ;  Provided, 
Thn',  reimbursement  to  the  State  shall  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
such  cost  which  does  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  right-f)f-way  for 
such  project. 

Mr.  KERR.  Now,  having  read  the 
language  of  section  131  ie>.  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Olkahoma  state  approximately 
what  it  provided — that  is,  that  the  sec- 
ond approach  permits  a  State  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  90  per- 
cent or  more,  depending  on  the  formula 
within  the  States — which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  go  up  to  9.5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  the  easements  against 
advertising,  with  the  overall  limitation 
of  5  pei'cent  of  acquiring  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  project.  Is  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  section  of  the  law? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  may  be  stating  the  precise  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  this  subsection: 
but  let  me  say — so  we  do  understand 
each  other — that  this  .section,  as  I  in- 
terpret it — and  I  think  the  language  is 
relatively  clear — provides  that,  in  those 
circumstances,  when  the  State  sees  fit  to 
purchase  an  easement,  it  is  po.ssible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  those  casements  so  ac- 
quired, but  not  more,  however,  than  5 
percent  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  ac- 
quiring the  rights-ot-way  under  the 
given  project.  Now  I  want  to  look  past 
the  benign  countenance  of  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  whether  I  stated 
that  correctly,  in  his  opinion.  I  see  that 
he  Is  nodding  his  head  affirmatively; 
therefore.  I  think  that  I  have  stated  It 
accurately 

Mr.  KERR  This  additional  state- 
ment should  be  made,  to  make  it   ac- 


curate: The  section  does  not  make  it 
possible  for  the  Fderal  Oovernment  to 
do  that;  It  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  do  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes. 

Mr  KERR  Now  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  whether  it  Is  a  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  inter- 
preted this  approach  to  be  available  to  a 
State,  even  though  it  has  not  entered 
into  the  agreement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR  And  that  the  July  1. 
1961.  deadline  would  not  cut  off  the  right 
of  any  State  to  u.se  this  approach. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  makes  that  statement.  I  shall 
accept  It. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  this  is  correct  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Roads  veri- 
fied It  on  August  25,  1960,  through 
Comptroller  Generals  Opinion  numbered 
B-142793  so  held. 

Then.  In  the  part  before  us.  there  arc 
two  alternatives  in  the  1958  law  with 
reference  to  States  receiving  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  In  connection 
with  the  regulation  of  billboards  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  First,  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Is  available  as  a  bonus 
if  the  State  exercises  its  police  power 
and  prohibits  the  erection  of  billboards 
or  enforces  the  formula  of  standards 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  with 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  area 
for  billboards. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  national 
standards? 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  national 
standards. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Section  131(e)  provides 
the  funds  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  participate.  90-10  percent,  or. 
In  excess  of  90  percent  In  the  publicly 
owned  areas  of  States,  where  It  may  go 
to  95-percent-plus  if  the  State  wants  to 
acquire  those  ea.sements  by  purchase 
That  right  continues  after  July  1.  1961. 
and  Ls  available  to  the  States  whether 
they  have  signed  this  agreement  or  not. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  aware  of 
that  part  of  title  23.  section  319,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  act  of  1940. 
which  Is  a  third  method  by  which  a 
State  may  acquire  Federal  aid  for  the 
control  of  billboards: 

The  construction  of  highways  •  •  •  may 
include  the  purchase  of  such  adjacent  strips 
of  land  of  limited  width  and  primary  Im- 
portance for  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  thr<jugh  which  highways  are  con- 
structed, as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  such 
sums,  apportioned  to  a  State  •  •  •  may  be 
used  by  it  for  the  purchase  of  such  adjacent 
strips  of  land  without  being  matched  by  such 
State. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law? 

Mr.  KUCHEL     I  am  not 

Mr  KERR  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  he  familiarize  himself  with  that 
provision  of  the  law. 

I  thank  him  for  having  answered  my 
question,  and  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  to  dlscu.ss  the  questions 
I  have  been  asking  the  Senator 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  cairy  on  this  colloquy 

Mr.  KERR  On  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    No. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yielded  myself  such 
time  aa  I  re<]uired  to  ask  questions  of 
the  Senator.  Now  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minut€s  to  discuss  the  questions 
which  I  have  a&ked 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  are  three  provisions 
in  existing  law  under  which  funds  move 
from  the  Fe<leral  Government  to  the 
States  In  connection  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  billboards  or  the  regulation  of 
the  use  of  billboards  or  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural beauty  through  which  highways  are 
constructed. 

One  of  thost!  provisions  is  in  the  form 
of  an  incentive,  some  call  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  in 
his  report  to  the  Senate  day  before  yes- 
terday, called  it  a  bribe.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  regards  It  as  a  bribe, 
because  it  is  tlie  offer  of  payment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  State  to  per- 
suade that  State  to  use  Its  p>ollce  power 
to  prohibit  bl.lboards  on  the  afTected 
areas  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
That  section  of  the  law  expires  June  30, 
1961. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1  and  the  lovely,  gra- 
cious, and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubergerI  told  us  that 
In  1958  the  Federal  Government  declared 
a  policy — and  It  did.  A  part  of  the  policy 
was  a  program  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  participate  In  an  ef- 
fort either  to  control  or  prohibit  bill- 
boards; but  as  a  part  of  the  declared 
policy  there  was  a  termination  date 
fixed  which  waj  as  much  a  part  of  the 
policy  and  of  the  law  as  was  the  pro- 
vision under  which  money  could  be  had 
by  the  States  for  doing  certain  things. 

The  provision  which  expires  on  June 
30.  1961.  is  the  provision  which  seeks  to 
persuade  the  States  to  use  their  poUce 
pwwer  to  prohibit  billboards  along  the 
interstate  highways. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  On  the  Senator's  time. 
That  was  the  courtesy  afforded  me  by 
the  Senator  from  California.  It  is  the 
courtesy  extended  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  more  time  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  yield  on  my 
time. 

What  I  referred  to  is  the  provision  of 
the  law  which  expires  June  30.  It  is 
the  provision  that  seeks  to  bring  about 
a  situation  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  State  to  exercise  its 
police  power. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  in  the 
existing  law  which  do  not  expire.  One 
was  enacted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
one  now  sought  to  be  extended,  and  is 
available  to  anj  State  whether  it  signs 
an  agreement  to  meet  these  standards 
or  not.  The  only  thing  it  does  is  require 
the     State     to     pay     from     4     to     10 


percent  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisii;r.n  of 
the  easements,  and  under  u  t.;ie  Federal 
Government  agrees  to  pay  from  90 
to  95  percent  plus  of  the  cost  of  ease- 
ments to  contiol  billboards  alon;:  the 
rights-of-way  of  the  IntcrsLaL-  Hu-hway 
System  That  provision,  v.iiereby  the 
Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay  up  to 
95  percent  of  the  cost,  does  not  expire. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  do 
not  propose  to  extend  the  prDvision  in 
the  law  which  does  not  expire  and  which 
provides  a  method  whereby  a  property 
owner  may  be  paid  for  his  prDperty  on 
the  basis  of  90  to  95  percent  bj  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  seek  to  extend 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  consti- 
tutes a  bonus,  or  bribe,  to  the  State  to 
persuade  it  to  use  Its  police  power  to 
prohibit  billboards,  because  under  It  a 
State  does  not  have  to  pay  a  ijermy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

They  are  so  interested  in  the  beauty 
of  the  highways  that  they  want  to  ac- 
quire on  a  basis  that  prohibits  the  owner 
of  the  property  from  being  compensated 
for  the  right  that  is  taken  away  from 
him,  not  by  purchase,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  the  St-ates  police  power. 

If  they  are  so  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  beauty  that  they  an;  willing 
to  let  the  owner  of  that  land  be  paid 
for  the  right  that  is  being  taktm  away 
from  him,  why  would  they  not  seek  to 
amend  some  provision  of  the  law — and 
there  are  two  of  them — under  which  the 
Federal  Grovernment  and  the  State  pays 
the  owner  for  the  right  that  h(!  has  In 
his  property? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  on  my  time.  Th.e  Sena- 
tor yielded  on  his  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said  when  I  first 
spoke  on  the  amendment,  I  hop)e  very 
much  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
not  be  confused  about  issues  whch  were 
decided  3  years  ago.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  correct  in  saying  that 
if  the  2-year  extension  is  not  made,  it 
will  still  be  possible  that  5  pcrcerit  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way  on  a 
particular  project  could  be  used  zo  reim- 
burse a  State,  if  it  acquired  easements. 

Mr.  KERR.  By  puixhase;  not  by  pro- 
hibition, but  by  purchase. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  contend  that  if  the  amendment  we 
have  offered  to  extend  for  2  y<!ars  the 
Incentive  payments,  is  agreed  to,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be,  that  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  5-pcrcent  provision. 

Mr.  KERR.    It  docs  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  KERR.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  the  people  w  ho  deed 
easements  would  still  be  paid  under  the 
5-percent  provision. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
have  a  program  whereby  the  ovTiers  of 
property  will  get  theu*  money  for  what 
is  being  taken,  he  should  seek  to  amend 
either  section  13He)  of  the  1958;  act,  or 
the  act  of  1940,  which  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  by  purchase. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not   contend   that   the   amendment   we 


offer  would  change  in  an>  way  the  riynt 
oi  a  Slate  lo  exercise  police  power,  or 
would  change  m  any  way  the  right  of  an 
owner  of  land  to  secure  comijensation  for 
an  ea.-Ttnunl.  il  iiie  easement  is  acquired. 

Mr  KERR  It  would  change  what  will 
Ije  tlie  law  after  June  30,  with  reference 
to  the  right  of  a  property  owner  to  be 
safe  in  the  exercise  of  his  proixrty  rights, 
because  it  would  extend  tiie  bonus  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  tlie  State  to 
take  tlie  right-of-way  by  the  exercise  of 
police  power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Federal  Government  the  amend- 
ment would  simply  g:\e  to  the  State  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project. 

Mr.  KERR.    To  do  what? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Slate  would  re- 
ceive the  bonus  if  it  cni-ered  into  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator's  letter  says. 

Mr.  COOPER.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator's  letter  says.  The  letter  the 
Senator  signed,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  says: 

If  the  Statea,  through  their  legislatures, 
decided  they  desired  to  prohibit  advertising 
to  a  distance  of  660  feet — 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  letter  describes 
what  would  happen.  If  a  legislature 
passed  a  law,  imder  the  State  police 
power,  to  prohibit  advertising  or  to  reg- 
ulate advertising  to  a  distance  of  660 
feet  from  the  right-of-way  the  State 
would  get  the  bonus. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct.  What 
would  the  property  owner  get,  I  ask  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  would  bo  paid  un- 
der whatever  law  obtains;  the  law  of 
eminent  domain. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator,  bless  his 
noble  heart — he  has  a  noble  heart,  and 
I  respect  him  highly — is  entirely  mis- 
taken. I  say  to  the  Senator,  on  my  re- 
sponsibihty  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  that  he  is 
mistaken.  I  say  to  him  that  If  he  will 
investigate  the  law  which  Is  before  us, 
since  he  is  a  distinguished  attorney, 
learned  in  the  law  and  familiar  with  the 
act,  he  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  the  one  I  state.  There  arc  two 
provisions  in  the  law  whereby  the  rights 
of  a  property  owner  can  be  acquired  by 
purchase.  One  of  them  is  under  sec- 
tion 131iei  of  the  1958  act  and  the  otlier 
is  under  the  act  of  1940.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  under 
the  1940  act  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  100  percent  without  matching 
by  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

Under  section  131<cK  which  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  extend,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision to  pay  the  landowner  for  what  he 
has. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  simply  disagree  with 
the  statement,  with  all  the  knowledge 
and  strength  I  have.  I  say  this  with 
all  respect  for  the  Senator,  and  he  knows 
the  respect  in  which  I  hold  him.  That 
kind  of  statement  is  the  kind  which 
really  could  confuse  Senators.  If  Sena- 
tors did  not  look   at   the  law,  u   mij-i.i 
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cause  them  to  vote  against  this  simple 
jmendment 

If  a  State  decides  to  exercise  us  police 
power  to  prohibit  advertising  on  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tem. It  can  do  so.  Then  under  the  State 
law^  if  the  State  took  right,s-of-way  or 
ea.sements  from  the  pioperty  owner,  we 
know  that  under  the  fifth  amendment  of 
thp  Constitution  the  State  would  have  to 
p.^y  for  the  r;:,'ht-of-way.  Whatever  the 
Senator  says  or  whatever  I  say  abotit 
that  cannot  change  tti  ■  la  a 

Let  us  not  eet  Senator^  to  believing 
that  some  private  property  owner  is  go- 
m'-^r  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  be  com- 
pen.sated  if  the  amendment  is  asreed  to. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  flatly  that  the  only 
purpose  of  the  amendment — I  say  this 
with  candor — is  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  time  in  which  the  States  can  get  the 
bonus  payment  of  one -half  percent — to 
encourat^e  them  to  u.se  their  police  power 
to  keep  the  areas  adjacent  to  rights-of- 
way  clear  of  outdoor  advertising.  We 
make  no  apology  We  are  glad  we  are 
offerinu  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a 
question  and  he  has  made  a  speech. 
That  is  all  right.  I  think  enough  of  the 
Senator  to  permit,  him  to  do  that. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, he  is  the  one  who  is  confused. 
He  says  flatly  that  he  seeks  to  extend  the 
time  in  which  a  State  can  get  a  bonus. 
For  what?  For  exercising  its  police 
power 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  a  State  does  not  exercise  police  pow- 
er to  prohibit  something  with  reference 
to  property  it  has  purchased.  A  State 
does  not  use  police  power  to  prohibit  a 
billboard  on  an  area  adjacent  to  a  right- 
of-way  if  the  State  has  paid  for  an  ease- 
ment The  State  would  then  exercise 
sovereignty  to  acquire  the  right  to  elimi- 
nate the  billboard,  or  to  determine  what 
shall  be  put  on  the  land. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  he  is  the 
one  who  is  confused.  The  amendment 
he  presents  would  extend  the  provision, 
according  to  his  own  letter,  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  every  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber.    The  letter  says: 

Our  amendment  would  not  change  exist- 
ing policy.  For.  in  1958.  the  Congress  pro- 
vided that  if  the  States,  through  their  legis- 
latures, decided  they  desired  to  prohibit  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  legislature  de- 
cided to  acquire  an  easement  on  the  land 
by  purchase,  it  could  then  decide  what 
would  be  done  without  prohibiting  spe- 
cific use.  One  prohibits  by  the  exercise 
of  police  power.  One  acquires  an  ease- 
ment by  the  process  of  purchase  and  pay- 
ment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
:  the  reason  we  have  section  131«c»  and 
!  section  131 'e*  is  that  one  provides  a 
I  bonus  to  the  States  to  try  to  persuade 
i  them  to  use  police  power  to  prohibit,  and 
the  other  provides  a  means  whereby  the 
federal  Government  will  pay  the  State 
to  participate  in  the  program  if  the  State 
decides  to  use  the  process  or  the  route  of 
purchasing.  Those  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct sections  They  are  separate  and 
distinct  principles.  They  are  separate 
and  distinct  processes. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR  Not  at  this  moment. 
If  the  great  Senator  wished  to  extend 
or  to  expand  the  program  of  payment 
for  an  easement,  that  would  be  done  un- 
der an  amendment  to  section  131 'e),  or 
to  the  act  of  1940.  which  is  a  third  meth- 
od whereby  the  States  may  acquire  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  control  of  billboards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
aeain  expired. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  I  submit  it  to  any  law- 
yer who  is  familiar  with  basic  principles 
of  law  and  with  this  act.  There  is  no 
other  interpretation  ix>ssible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  committee 
explore  at  all  the  constitutional  right, 
through  a  statute,  to  declare  it  a  crime 
to  place  billboards  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  a  highway?  Can  th^t  be 
done  through  a  criminal  statute?  Does 
it  not  in  fact  require  there  be  a  pur- 
chase of  an  easement,  in  which  the  sell- 
er cives  up  his  right? 

Mr  KERR.     Not  at  all.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  testimony 
deal  with  that  subject? 

Mr  KERR  It  did  not.  I  say  to  the 
distinsuished  Senator  that  the  exercise 
of  police  power,  of  zoning  pxjwer.  is  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  require  a 
right.  One  is  the  exercise  of  police  pow- 
er to  prohibit  and  the  other  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
which  a  sovereign  has,  to  acquire  and 
pay  for  property. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said  that  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees that  we  cannot  take  a  man's  prop- 
erty aw-ay  from  him  without  due  process 
of  law. 

The  Senator  seeks  to  implement  due 
process  of  law  with  the  exercise  of  pwlice 
power,  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
property  in  accordance  with  a  man's 
right  in  the  absence  of  the  prohibition. 
That  is  not  the  exercise  of  the  right  or 
the  principle  of  eminent  domain,  where- 
by ownership  is  acquired  by  the  sover- 
eign. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  believe  that  by  a  sim- 
ple criminal  or  zoning  statute  we  could 
prohibit  the  erection  of  billboards? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes:  but  it  would  be 
through  the  exercise  of  police  power  and 
not  the  exercise  of  the  acquisition  of 
prop)erty  rights. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  not 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  his  question 
refer  to  the  States? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr   KERR.     I  so  understand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Federal  Government  could  not  exercise 
that  kind  of  police  power. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  Why  not?  If  States 
could  do  so,  why  could  not  the  Federal 
Government  do  so  also? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  We  defer 
to  the  power  of  States  on  questions  of 
that  kind 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  know  what  the  rule 
in  Ohio  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  prefer  that  my  answer 
in  the  affirmative  remain  as  addressed 
to  the  power  of  the  State.  I  am  sure 
that  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality have  zoning  rights.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  zoning  right  within  a  State  or  not. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  state  the  Ohio 
law  on  the  subject.  The  Ohio  law  pro- 
vides that  one  cannot,  by  zoning  or  police 
power,  impose  criminal  penalties  when 
the  only  object  is  esthetic,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  preservation  of  health, 
promotion  of  safety,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  that  provision 
is  very  wholesome,  and  if  it  is  contained 
in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Ohio  could  not  take  advantage  of  sec- 
tion 131 'CI  if  it  wanted  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ohio  could  do  so 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain 

Mr.  KERR.  But  section  131'C)  does 
not  provide  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. The  power  of  eminent  domain  is 
either  contained  in  section  131'e)  or  the 
1940  act.  and  in  either  event  the  prop- 
erty owner  is  paid  for  his  property. 

Under  section  131tc>,  which  is  hereby 
sought  to  be  extended,  no  payment  to 
the  property  owner  is  provided 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  would  be  an  in- 
ducement or  a  bonus  to  the  State 

Mr.  KERR  To  exercise  police  power 
to  prohibit,  but  not  to  exercise  eminent 
domain  to  acquire 

Mr.  CASE     of     South     Dakota      Mr 
President,  will  the  S^enator  yield '' 
Mr.  KERR      I  yield. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER       The 
additional    tim.^    of    the   Senator    from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  exercised  police  or  zoning  powers 
only  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  KERR  With  respect  to  Federal 
lands  in  the  public  domain 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  In  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
course,  expre.ss  legislative  juri.sdiction  is 
given  to  Congress,  but  with  respect  to 
States  and  privately  owned  land,  I  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
exercised  police  or  zoning  pwwers. 

Mr  KERR  It  would  not  do  .so  under 
the  act.  The  amendment  would  give 
the  State  a  bonus  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it.  a  bribe,  if  the  State  will  exercise  its 
police  power. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Earlier  this  afternoon 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed  out 
that  there  is  one  section  in  the  bill  which 
deals  with  a  5-percent 


Mr    KERR.     Acquisition  cost 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Which  can  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  ea.<^ements 

Mr  KERR.  Yes;  and  the  State  does 
not  have  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
receive  that  amount,  and  the  right  to 
receive   that   acquisition   cast   does  not 
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expire  until   June  30  of   this  year.     It 
continues  with  or  without  a  contract. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
states,  in  effect,  "We  will  give  you  one- 
half  percent  if  you  will  proceed  to  acquire 
easements." 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  it  does  not  so  state. 
I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  bonus  incen- 
tive to  go  forward. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  is  regulated  out. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  great  law- 
yer. He  can  read  the  law,  and  it  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  understanding  is 
that  we  would  say  to  States.  "Use  this 
section  under  which  we  will  give  you  5 
percent  to  acquire  easements.  Then  we 
will  give  you  an  additional  one-half  per- 
cent to  persuade  you  to  act  under  that 
section."  That  is  my  understanding  of 
the  bonus. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  ought  to 
read  the  law.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that 
question. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  nat- 
ural beauty.  I  glory  in  anyone's  love 
of  natural  beau*.y.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  provision 
in  the  law,  which  would  be  extended  by 
the  amendment,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
letter  signed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neubi:rger  i  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  does  not 
apply  to  820,000  miles  of  Federal  aid  road 
system  in  the  United  States.  It  applies 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

The  provision  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
Interstate  System.  It  does  not  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
metropolitan  areas,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties or  States  where  zoning  has  been  im- 
plemented by  the  local  authorities. 

Then,  where  does  the  provision  apply? 
It  applies  to  thtt  part  of  the  interstate 
highway  that  goes  through  the  farm- 
lands of  our  coimtry. 

The  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
that  part  of  the  Interstate  System  that 
goes  through  farmlands.  Who  would 
be  penalized  under  the  act?  Not  the 
city  owner,  not  the  metropolitan  owner, 
not  the  owner  in  a  municipality  or  a 
county  that  is  sxjned.  The  incentive  to 
prohibit  and  to  deprive  without  compen- 
sation affects  only  the  farm  population 
that  owns  land  along  the  highways. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  wish  to  be 
corrected.  The  Senator  recalls  the  line 
"The  purple  mountain  majesties."  Out 
in  the  West  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
which  is  unsuited  for  farming,  but  with 
its  rocks  and  trees  it  is  very  beautiful. 
We  would  like  to  have  that  beauty  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  why  uoes  not  the 
State  of  Oregon  do  so?  By  popular  vote 
of  2  to  1  such  a  measure  was  rejected. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Again  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  mistaken. 
Mr.  KERR.  Was  not  a  referendum 
on  this  question  held  in  Oregon? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  legislature 
recently  passed  such  a  measure,  which 
the  Governor  has  signed.    The  legisla- 


ture and  the  Governor  represent  t  ne  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  people  of  Oregon 
voted  on  a  measure  concerning  billboards 
and  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  billboard 
lobby  is  very  effective. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
If  it  was  effective,  it  was  effective  with 
the  people,  because  the  people  were  the 
ones  who  turned  it  down.  They  were  not 
very  effective  with  the  legislattxe,  be- 
cause the  legislature  went  aheid  and 
passed  an  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.  I  have  been  too  well 
raised  to  argue  with  a  lady,  but  I  believe 
I  speak  the  truth. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  know  tnat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  legislative  body  of  any 
State. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  have. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  When  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  Crovernor  of  a  State 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  way  and 
finally  pass  legislation  to  conform,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  recognizes  the  right  of 
a  sovereign  State  to  act  through  its  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do,  indeed.  But  the 
legislature  did  not  wipe  out  the  record, 
which  shows  that  the  people  of  Oregon, 
by  popular  vote,  rejected  the  pro]Josal  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

I  return  to  the  statement  that  I  made, 
that  this  implies  only  to  rural  areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do,  on  the  Senator's 
own  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. The  Senator  knows  that  the  last 
statement  he  made  is  not  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
will  correct  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will.  The  reason 
we  wrote  the  statute  in  this  fashion  is 
that  under  the  constitution  of  some 
States,  including  my  own,  local  control 
of  zoning  is  given  to  municipalities. 
Municipalities,  therefore,  could  deter- 
mine a  policy  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  State.  What  the  law  does  is  include 
areas  outside  municipalities  which  may 
or  may  not  be  farming  areas,  and  which 
in  the  State  from  which  I  come  :n  many 
instances  are  not  farming  areas.  I 
merely  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator's  description  of  the  arenas  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  legislatiori  should 
be  confined  to  "farming  areas."  I  say 
that  with  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senetor  that 
under  the  act 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  on  the  Sena- 
tor's own  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  speaking  on  my 
time.  The  Senator  from  California 
spoke  on  his  time.  I  say  that  under  the 
act  municipalities  and  metropolitan 
areas  are  exempt  from  the  application 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  not  precisely  correct.  What  we 
did  was  to  give 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  speak  for  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  yield  30  seconds  to  myself  from  my 
own  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  yields  30 
seconds  to  himself. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  why  we  gave 
the  permissive  right,  and  did  not  make 
a  mandatory  direction  so  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  was  concerned,  to 
include  them  or  not  include  them.  If  a 
constitutional  question  arose  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  municipalities 
under  a  State  constitution,  to  determine 
their  own  zoning  legislation,  obviously 
he  would  operate  under  his  discretion- 
ary powers  in  connection  with  the  law. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Senator  from  California  operated 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  law,  and  because  the 
Record  will  be  examined  by  many  peo- 
ple, the  lands  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referred  in  part,  I  assume,  are 
public  lands  in  the  national  forests  and 
parks.  Is  that  correct?  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  shaking  her  head. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     No. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  she  did  not  include 
them.  There  is  a  section  of  the  law 
which  is  not  repealed,  and  which  has 
no  time  limit  on  it.  It  does  permit  and 
authorize  and  direct  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  public  lands  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
effectuating  the  policy.  I  refer  to  sub- 
section id)  : 

■WTienever  any  portion  of  the  Int«r6tate 
System  is  located  upon  or  adjacent  to  any 
public  lands  or  reservations  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretsiry  of  Commerce  may  make 
such  arrangements  and  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  such  lands  or  reservations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  national 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  such  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  In  this  connection. 

I  have  read  that  subsection  into  the 
Record  because  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  people  who  will  consult  the  Record 
for  a  determination  of  billboard  policy 
in  connection  with  the  interstate  pro- 
gram, will  understand  that  regardless 
of  what  we  should  do — unless  we  repeal 
the  whole  section — and  certainly  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment,  the  public 
lands  or  reservations  of  the  United 
States  are  covered  by  the  declaration  of 
national  policy,  and  that  all  administra- 
tors of  those  public  lands  are  not  only 
authorized,  but  also  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
effectuating  the  policy. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  in  the  observation  of 
standards    fixed    by    the    Secretarv-    of 
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Commerce  relating  to  the  reeulation  of 
billboards.  The  Senator  is  entirely  cor- 
rect.    Subsection  'bi   in  part,  reads: 

Atjreements  entered  ir.'.o  betwpen  the  So'-- 
rettiry  u'  C"mmer''e  and  S^a'?  hlehway 
departments  undrr  this  aertlon  ';ha;,  n'  t  il- 
ply  to  those  segments  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem which  traverse  c  rr.mercial  or  Indus- 
trial zones  wiLhaa  the  presently  ezieung 
boundaries  of  incorporated  municipalities 
wherein  the  use  of  real  property  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  Is  subject  to  munic- 
ipal regulation  or  control,  or  which  trav- 
erse other  areas  where  the  land  use.  as  of 
the  d.ite  of  approval  of  this  Act.  la  clearly 
established  by  State  law  as  industrial  or 
conimercial.  and  any  such  segment  excluded 
from  the  application  of  such  suindards 
shall  not  be  considered  In  computing  the  In- 
cresise  of  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count thereof. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional m:nut<-s  Thus  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  provusion  in  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  prohibiting  billboards  does  not 
apply  to  axiy  municipal  area,  either 
zoned  or  that  could  be  zoned.  That  in- 
clude.s  every  municipal  area. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR      Not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  every  other  Senator? 

Mr  KERR  Because  the  Senator 
from  California  declined  to  yield  to  me 
on  hi.s  t.inie 

Mr.  KUCHEL      If  I  promise 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Califorr.ia  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ser.ator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr  KERR.  Where  zoning  exists  in  a 
municipality,  the  law  does  not  apply. 
Therefore,  its  application  is  limited  to 
agricultural  or  rural  lands.  What  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  seek  to 
do  IS  to  extend  for  2  years  the  incen- 
tive to  the  States  to  deprive  the  farm 
population  of  this  country  of  their 
vested  interest  in  their  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr.  KEIRR.  Without  compensation 
from  anyone 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  yield.  That  is 
the  cold  letter  of  the  law.  I  remind 
Senators  that  if  they  vote  for  the 
amendment,  they  do  not  seek  to  apply 
it  to  city  dwellers,  that  they  do  not  seek 
to  apply  it  to  municipalities  where  zon- 
insT  exi.st.s  or  can  exi.st,  but  that  they 
apply  it  to  rural  arra.'; 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr  KERR.  I  do  not.  They  seek  to 
apply  It  to  the  areas  owned  by  the  farm 
population.  They  would  seek  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  de- 
prive the  farm  population  of  property 
it  own.=^.  while  leaving  all  others  along 
more  than  800,000  miles  of  highway  ex- 
empt from  that  penal  application  of 
police  power  of  the  State.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  for  debate  is  under 
control.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 


Mr  KERR  I  vi^ld  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  fi  ;m  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  First, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota desires  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Neuberger  amendment.  What 
would  be  my  right,  and  what  would  be 
the  time  situation'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  under  which  the  Senate  is 
operating  contains  no  provision  for  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  There 
is  no  time  situation  specified. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  assume 
that  at  least  I  would  have  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
even  if  I  had  no  time  allotted  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  parliamentary  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
but  there  is  no  time  provision  with  re- 
spect to  it  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  A  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest would  have  to  be  made  on  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
the  time  may  be  extended  for  20  min- 
utes, with  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
make  one  observation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  speak   louder? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wUl.  The  present 
law  would  never  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  without  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am  sure 
that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  constructive  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  hesitate  to  take  an  action  which 
would  in  any  way  confuse  the  simple 
issue  before  us  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My 
amendment  will  not  confuse  the  issue. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  "1963  " 
and  substitute  "1962."  There  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  doing  that.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  object. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  the  objection.  May  I  inquire  where 
it  came  from. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenincI 
objected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
a  Senator  objected  to  another  Senator's 
getting  a  few  minutes  on  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion was  heard  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
locate 3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  First,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pending 
amendment  strikes  "1961"  and  inserts  in 
lieu  thereof  •1963"  in  the  subsection  to 
which  he  refers,  could  we  have  the  Sen- 
ator's rea.soning  concerning  why  he 
Tui.shes  to  change  "1963"  to  "1962"? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My 
amendment  would  provide  a  1-year  ex- 


tension to  permit  Stat«^  whose  legisla- 
tures have  acte<l  and  which  have  agree- 
ments pending  to  have  ample  time  to 
complete  the  agreements 

My  amendment  would  provide  ample 
time  for  the  legislatures  now  in  session 
to  conclude  their  action. 

Actually,  when  we  propose  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  pay  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and 
add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  project,  it 
means  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  $5  million  for  each  $1  billion 
worth  of  construction. 

We  already  are  running  on  thin  ice. 
Not  enough  revenue  is  provided  in  the 
bill  to  put  the  program  on  a  strictly 
pay-as-you-RO  basis.  For  each  $1  billion, 
the  one-half  of  1  percent  add.s  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  the  system. 

I  should  like  to  provide  time  for  the 
States  which  have  taken  .some  steps  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  which  have  in- 
dicated that  they  want  to  do  something 
about  it  to  do  so.  One  year  will  provide 
ample  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  understand  that  in  ca.ses  where  the 
State  legislatures  have  acted,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  been  able  to  enter 
into  agreements  within  a  period  of  6 
months. 

Congress  extends  the  t.me  on  many 
items.  A  reasonable  exten.s.on  of  time 
is  a  fair  proposition :  but  It  docs  not 
seem  to  me  that  Congress  oueht  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  system  any  more 
than  is  necessary.  If  the  time  is  ex- 
tended to  1963.  we  are  theoretically  in- 
creasing the  cost  by  $5  million,  perhaps 
more.  If  it  is  extended  to  1962,  we  will 
accomplish  what  I  understood  was  the 
purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment; namely,  to  act  in  good  faith  with 
the  States  which  desire  to  enter  into 
agreements. 

The  Ifislatures  which  have  acted 
could  complete  their  agreements  within 
a  year,  and  the  legislatures  in  Ke.<ision 
could  complete  them  within  a  year. 

My  only  proposal  is  to  change  "1963" 
to  "19G2."  which  affords  a  year's  exten- 
sion. That  la  not  confusing;  it  is  not 
defeating;  it  is  not  complicating  It 
IS  a  simple  proposition. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Speaking  with  great  respect  for  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the 
issue  is  simply  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, which  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  States  which  have  not  yet  acted  to 
act  within  the  next  2  years.  To  that 
extent,  I  believe  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  propasal  would  be  defeated  if 
the  provision  were  continued  only  for 
an  additional  12  months. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How 
would  it  be  defeated? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  present  expira- 
tion date  is  July  1.  1961.  If  the  SUtes 
were  given  an  additional  2  years,  suf- 
ficient time  would  be  afforded  them  in 
which  to  act.  In  some  States  the  legis- 
latures meet  only  in  odd-numbered 
years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  All  the 
legislatures  have  met  or  will  have  met 
within  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  true;  but  some 
of  them  will  not  have  acted;  and  the 
intent,  if  I  correctly  read  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  is  to  give  the  State  leg- 
islatures which  meet  only  every  other 
year  one  more  biennial  period  in  which 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  three  States  have 
signed  agreements,  possibly  four,  if  one 
has  acted  today.  Agreements  are  pend- 
ing in  West  Virginia  and  Nebraska 
which  need  only  some  typing.  That 
would  raise  the  number  to  either  five  or 

J-IX. 

Another  State.  Washington,  has  sub- 
mitted an  agreement.  It  has  not  yet 
been  received.  That  would  make  the 
number  of  States  seven. 

Eleven  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion. That  would  raise  the  number  to 
18. 

Bills  are  pending  in  10  States  whose 
legislatures  are  now  in  session.  That 
would  increEise  the  number  to  28  States. 
They  should  be  able  to  complete  their 
action  in  the  space  of  the  next  3 
months. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.^  President.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  in  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  offers  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  believe  there  is  no  point  in 
reducing  the  extension  of  time  from  2 
years  to  1  year.  Let  us  be  frank.  The 
reason  we  are  asking  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension is  to  permit  the  States  which 
have  already  started  UF>on  a  course  of 
action  to  finish  that  cour.se  of  action  and 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  And  we  desire  to  give 
the  other  25  or  26  States  an  opportunity 
to  act.  Two  years  would,  we  hope,  afford 
an  opportunity  for  all  States  to  act. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  good  pur- 
poses of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  hope  his  amendment 
will  be  rejected  and  that  the  Senate  will 
adhere  to  the  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Ohio  Turnpike  was  built  for  a  length 
of  about  250  miles,  with  good  judgment 
and  foresight  it  was  decided  to  acquire 
easements  along  the  right-of-way  to 
prohibit  the  construction  of  billboards, 
signs,  and  other  advertising  devices. 

Persons  who  travel  along  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  almost  uniformly  testify  to  the 
rich  qualities  of  that  road.  Its  entire 
length  of  240  miles  is  devoid  of  neon 
signs  and  other  advertising  signs. 

In  the  act  we  are  now  discussing,  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  policy,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
vide certain  inducements  to  the  States 
for  the  adoption  of  programs  which 
would  prohibit  the  erection  of  billboards 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  That 
provision  was  adopted  3  years  ago.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  the  last  2  years  which  would 
alter  the  propriety  and  the  goodness  of 
what  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  in 
1958.  If  anything,  the  reasons  are 
stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1958. 


I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  has  passed  a  bill  which  will  elimi- 
nate billboards,  neon  signs,  jurikyards, 
and  every  other  type  of  contraption 
which  distracts  the  eyes,  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  and  makes  driving  a 
hazard  and  a  load  instead  of  a  Joy. 

I  gladly  subscribe  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  believe  the  amendment;  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  the 
time  be  reduced  to  1  year,  is  sound.  Let 
the  extension  be  for  at  least  2  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  most  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
E>osition  which  the  able  Senatcr  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI  takes,  never- 
theless. It  appears  to  me  that  if  he  de- 
sires to  offer  an  amendment,  his  sug- 
gested unanimous-consent  proposal 
might  be  incorix)rated  in  the  present 
agreement.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wish  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  made  a 
request  for  10  minutes  to  a  side  on  my 
amendment.  If  that  does  not  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  fairness  of  Senators  present, 
they  will  object  to  it.  I  shall  not  renew 
my  request.  I  shall  offer  my  amendment 
when  the  time  comes  and  let  it  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  1958 
I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  with  the 
late  distinguished  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger in  support  of  his  amendment, 
which  is  sought,  in  substance,  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  law  by  a  new  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  raising  the  ante, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  President, 
to  the  various  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  this.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  a  good  program,  because  it  leaves  con- 
trol of  this  matter  in  the  States.  If  the 
States  wish  to  deface  their  parts  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  with  bill- 
boards and  other  matters  which  destroy 
the  scenery  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
roads,  from  the  scenic  standpoint,  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  them,  the  States 
can  decide  that  question. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  and  other  Senators.  I  believe  in 
it  wholeheartedly.  Therefore.  I  would 
not  support,  and  would  not  feel  that  I 
could  support,  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case  I. 

I  know  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  billboards:  and  they 
have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  what  they  rightfully  consider 
their  lawful  business.  But  I  also  beUeve 
that  when  the  United  States  is  putting 
up  90  percent  of  the  money  for  these 
roads,  and  when  we  leave  the  control  of 
this  matter  in  the  individual  States,  that 
is  a  wholly  sound  and  logical  program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  by  means  of 
these  remarks  I  wish  my  position  on  this 
matter  to  be  known,  and  I  desire  to  let  it 


be  known  that  I  will  support  this  pro- 
PKJsal. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  does 
not  he  believe  that  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure to  meet  the  deadline,  the  more  likely 
it  would  be  that  the  proposed  action 
would  be  taken?  But  if  this  were  to  be 
deferred  for  10  years,  that  would  be  too 
late.  If  Senators  wish  billboards  to  be 
controlled,  the  deadline  should  be  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  permit  the  de- 
sired thing  to  be  achieved,  because  after 
the  roads  are  built,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
achieve  it. 

So  the  deadline  should  be  soon,  so  as 
to  put  the  "hot  breath"  on  the  States 
now,  if  Senators  wish  this  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  deadline,  but  I  do  not  believe  3 
months  is  a  proper  deadline. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator has  not  proposed  3  months;  he  has 
proposed   1   year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
deadline  should  not  be  2  years,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  State  legislatures  meet  on 
a  biennial  basis. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  All  the 
State  legislatures  will  have  met  within 
this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Case]  wishes  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 
But  under  the  time  limitation,  which 
applies  only  to  the  Neuberger-Cooper 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  time  to 
discuss  the  Case  amendment;  it  could 
only  be  voted  upon.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, if  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  wish  to  offer  his  amendment.  I 
believe  I  should  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment,  and  that  30  minutes  be  al- 
lowed for  debate — 15  minutes  to  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, let  me  ask  how  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement would  affect  the  time  sched- 
ule, and  when  would  we  be  likely  to 
reach  a  vote?  I  have  asked  this  question 
because  I  shall  be  unavoidably  required 
to  leave  the  Chamber  at  about  3  p.m.. 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Cooper-Neuberger  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposed  addi- 
tional 30  minutes  would  result  in  a  total 
of  approximately  2  more  hours.  But 
whether  all  that  time  would  be  used,  I 
cannot  tell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  even  if  the  proposed  ad- 
ditional time  were  not  allowed,  the  time 
already  arranged  for  would  run  past 
the  hour  of  3. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that,  very  reluctantly,  I  should  object. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  I  are  in  the  same  "fix,"  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  So  I  hope 
the  vote  will  be  taken  by  3  o'clock. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  that  w::i  be  impossible 
if  all  the  time  already  made  available 
is  used. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  pouU  15  that  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
C\.sE  offered  his  ameridmeni  at  the  end 
of  the  debate  on  the  Cx)per-Neuberypr 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  have  no  time  m  which  to  dis- 
cuss his  amendment  Of  course,  in  order 
to  be  helpful.  I  could  now  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
so  as  to  pernnit  him  to  discuss  his  amend- 
ment Then  the  first  vote  to  be  taken 
would  be  taken  on  his  amendment,  and 
that  arran^'ement  would  not  increase 
the  overall  time  allowance. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Without  objection 

Mr  CASK  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
Mr  President,  without  objection,  at  this 
time  I  submit  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated 

Mr.  KERR  M:  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat<)r  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested'' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
have  my  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  stated,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  cannot  be  offered  at  this 
time,  unless  unanimous  consent  is  given. 
because  the  time  available  for  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  re- 
quest unanmious  coixsent.  and  I  under- 
stood that  unanimous  consent  was  given. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  be  stated 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.'^f-nator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL  If  no  agreement  were 
reached,  so  as  to  amend  the  present 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  would  a 
Senator  nevertheless  have  a  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
and  that  right  would  exist  after  all  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment  had 
been  conclude!-! 

Mr.  KUCHEL  And  when  such  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
was  offered,  would  the  Senator  have  a 
riRht  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  con.'^ent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  absence  of 
unanimous  consent,  if  an  amendment 
were  offered  to  the  pending  amendment, 
would  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  come  before  the  vote  on 
the  pendmsr  amendment  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
vote  would  come  on  the  amendment  to 


ihe  amendment — in  this  instance,  on  the 
Case  amendment  to  the  Neuberger- 
Cooper  amendment. 

Mr   KUCHEL      Very  well 

Is  there  pendmg  a  unanimous-con.sent 
request  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to   the   pending   amendment "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  requested  that  30  minutes  be 
allowed 

Mr  DIRKSEN  M:  President,  there 
was  objection  to  that  request.  So  I  then 
yielded  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Cas«».  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  time  would  not  be  in- 
creased 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  the  only  request  agreed  to 
was.  as  I  understand,  that  I  now  be  per- 
mitted to  sutwnit  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment,  rather  than  to  sub- 
mit it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Case  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ativb  Cltrk.  In  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out    '1963",   and  insert   "1962". 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  time  to  me? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
for  only  5  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well;  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml-  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  parliamentary  situation 
Is  that,  basically,  the  pending  Neuber- 
ger-Cooper  amendment  would  add  2 
years  to  the  time  in  which  the  States 
could  qualify  for  the  additional  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  Federal  grant  for  the 
building  of  the  Interstate  System  High- 
ways: the  so-called  Neuberger -Cooper 
amendment  would  strike  out  "1961" 
from  the  present  statute,  and  would  in- 
sert "1963."  That  relates  to  the  date 
"June  30."  It  is  important,  if  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  be  certain  about  this  mat- 
ter, for  Senators  to  consider  it  at  this 
time. 

The  amendment  I  have  submitted  to 
the  pending  amendment  would  substi- 
tute "1962"  for  "1963."  as  it  appears  in 
the  Neuberger-Cooper  amendment:  and 
my  amendment  to  that  amendment 
would  add  1  year,  instead  of  2  years, 
as  regards  the  time  in  which  the  States 
may  qualify  for  the  additional  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  be  added  to  the  90  per- 
cent which  the  Federal  Government 
grants  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  highway  system. 

The  reasons  why  I  think  1962  is  a  bet- 
ter date  than  1963  are  these: 

First,  if  compliance  is  wanted,  if  ac- 
tion is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
pressure  in  order  to  get  that  action  If 
it  is  logical  to  extend  the  period  to  1963, 
to  take  2  years,  why  not  1964,  or  1965,  or 


1966  or  1967,  and  give  all  that  time? 
No  legislature  will  act  if  there  is  any 
particular  opfxxsition  to  a  proposal  It 
will  wait  until  the  late.^-t  date  ix)ssible. 
Its  members  will  say.  "There  i.s  plenty 
of  time     We  will  not  do  it  now   " 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  1962  date  is 
used,  when  there  is  need  for  action,  the 
States  will  feel  the  pressure  of  the  dead- 
line, and  they  will  understand  they  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  second  reason  ts  that  one-half  of 
1  percent  added  to  the  Federal  share 
means  $5  million  on  each  $1  billion  of 
Federal  cost  for  interstate  highway  con- 
struction. If  It  were  applied  to  the  en- 
tire $37  billion  of  the  estimated  Federal 
cost.  It  would  mean  $185  million  would 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  system  We 
know  it  does  not  apply  to  all  of  it.  be- 
cause there  are  certain  exempted  por- 
tions in  cities  or  municipalities  For 
each  $1  billion,  if  there  Is  added  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  cost,  it 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  $5  mil- 
bon.  That  $5  million  had  better  be 
used,  in  my  judgment,  in  building  the 
highway  system. 

Aa  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
effectively  pointed  out,  in  addition  to 
this  carrot  approach,  the  Stales  today 
can  use.  out  of  their  Federal  aid  funds, 
whatever  they  want  up  to  3  percent  of 
their  apportionment,  for  the  purchaise 
of  easements  to  keep  billboards  away 
from  the  highways.  They  can  use  it  un- 
der the  1940  act  without  having  to  match 
the  funds.  In  other  words,  they  can  get 
100  percent  of  the  Federal  cost  for  buy- 
ing easements  to  keep  billboards  from 
the  highways. 

They  can  also  take  another  approach. 
They  can  put  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  and  get  90  percent  of  the 
cost. 

So  there  are  two  ways,  outside  of  this 
carrot  and  stick  appro«u;h.  with  which 
the  billboard  proposal  can  be  dealt  with 
under  existing  law,  regardless  of  what 
we  do  today  on  these  amendments. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  interest  of 
expediting  action,  in  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing something  of  the  Federal  cost,  we 
ought  to  make  the  year  1962.  instead  of 
1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  may  I  have  1  additional  min- 
ute^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  ad- 
ditional minute  has  been  granted  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  want 
to  repeat  what  the  situation  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  States  today.  Three  States 
have  signed:  Maryland.  North  Dakota, 
and  Kentucky.  They  have  completed 
agreements. 

Agreements  are  in  from  West  Virginia 
and  Nebraska,  but  both  need  to  be  re- 
typed, in  order  to  correct  some  minor 
matters. 

Washington  has  submitted  an  agree- 
ment, which  has  not  been  received,  but 
which  can  be  done  soon. 

Twelve  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion:    Connecticut,    Delaware,     Hawaii, 
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Nebraska.  New  York  Maine.  Ore«on 
PennsylTanla.  Virginia  Waatiinfrton. 
West  Virginia    and   Wisconsin 

I  think  these  .'=:tate<  ouaht  to  hare 
erwugh  time  to  i  .iv«>  their  pr^^^crams 
:T»tilied  by  the  :>  ra-'rr.'  nt  of  Commerce. 

There  are  1-1  S'-^t-.^  where  the  legis- 
lation is  F)ending  before  the  legislatures. 
One  year's  time  would  give  those  States 
time  to  act 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Marjiand 
:Mr   BeallI. 

Mr  BEALL  Mr  President.  Maryland 
is  one  of  the  three  Sutes  which  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral GovemmCTit  to  regulate  advertising 
along  the  IntersUte  Highway  System. 
Maryland,  therefore,  will  receive  the 
one -half  of  1  percent  bonus  enacted  in 
1958. 

Since  this  bonus  provision  will  expire 
on  July  1.  the  President  has  proposed 
that  the  law  k>e  extended  for  4  additional 
years  and  that  the  bonus  be  increased  to 
1  percent. 

I  support  the  President's  proposal. 
Governor  Tawes,  of  Maryland,  wrote  me 
on  June  14  expressing  his  support  of  the 
Presidents  recommendations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Governor's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon    J    Glenn  Beam.. 
U  S   Senate  Office  Butldtnp, 
WcLshinffton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Skn*to«  Bkall:  It  h.as  been  brought 
to  my  aiventlon  that  le«t«lallon  \a  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  to  extend  the  Federal  bonus 
to  States  which  have  enacted  laws  controlling 
the  location  of  billboards  along  the  Federal 
Oovemmenfs  Interstate  Highways  System. 

Officials  of  the  Maryland  Roads  Commis- 
sion advise  me  that  Maryland,  along  with 
North  Dakota  and  Kentucky,  have  statutes 
in  eSect  which  conform  to  Federal  require- 
ments. 

State  roads  commission  oflRclals  further  ad- 
Tlse  me  that,  under  present  law.  Maryland 
receives  approximately  $1,700,000  bonus  for 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  billboards  within 
660  feet  of  the  Federal  highway  system. 

I  have  been  inlonned  that  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  presenting  his  highway  program  to 
Congress,  requested  that  this  Federal  bonus 
not  only  be  extended  for  4  years,  but  also 
doubled  If  doubled.  Maryland's  share  of 
the  bonus  would  Increase  to  approximately 
»3,400,000.  facilitating  our  task  of  building 
a  500-mlle  network  of  highways  throughout 
the  State. 

I  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  secure 
passage  of  this  legislation  In  order  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  our  expanded  highway 
network. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Mn.iJiRi>  Tawes, 

Governor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  need 
only  ride  through  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  maintaining 
the  beauty  of  our  highways.  I  take  deep 
pride  in  the  fine  job  done  by  my  State. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  an 
extension  of  the  bonus  provision  and  thus 
encourage  other  States  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  year,  as  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Maryland  State  Senate.  I  ad- 
vocated   such    legislation      Later,    some 
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23  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Highway  Commissaon .  I  went  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature  aiid  asked  for  this 
type  of  legislation  Quite  naturally  I 
asree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  :n 
Governor  Tawes'  letter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  fr«n  New 
York  I  Mr.  KeatujgI. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I 
speak  as  a  friend  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing industry.  This  industry  has  helped 
to  promote  the  American  economy  and 
has  compiled  a  laudable  record  of  pub- 
lic service.  Outdoor  advertising  has  a 
definite  place  in  our  national  life,  and 
I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  effort 
to  remove  it  from  that  place. 

I  do  not.  however,  feel  that  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  that  we  are  now 
constructing  is  the  proper  place  for  out- 
door advertising.  This  system  will 
sweep  across  the  entire  North  American 
Contment,  penetrating  areas  of  soleann 
grandeur  that  previously  have  been  al- 
most untouched  by  human  civilisation. 
The  mountain  forests  of  the  East,  the 
rolling  planes  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
deserts  and  rocky  peaks  of  the  Far  West, 
all  will  form  the  majesuc  backiiround 
for  this  magnificent  new  highway  sys- 
tem. Traveling  through  these  areas,  the 
motorist  may  t>e  reminded  of  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  our  country  and  may 
experience  temporary  relief  from  the 
concerns  and  necessities  of  the  workaday 
world. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
r>osed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Orecon 
would  do  no  more  than  preserve  the 
existing  law  Intact  It  would  impose  no 
new  controls;  It  would  set  up  no  new 
regulations. 

One  principal  merit  in  the  present  law 
which  tills  amendment  seeks  to  extend 
Is  that  the  final  decision  in  this  matter 
would  be  left,  as  before,  in  the  hands  of 
the  States.  No  controls  would  be  placed 
on  outdoor  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
state System  in  any  State  without  appro- 
priate legislation  by  that  State. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
since  this  law  was  first  enacted  in  1958, 
only  three  States  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  outdoor  advertising  on  their 
portions  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  reason  for  this  is.  of  course,  that 
these  agreements  have  necessarily  moved 
slowly  through  the  legislative  mills  in 
the  States.  Several  States  beside  the 
three  States  so  far  qualifying,  including 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  have  ac- 
tually passed  the  necessary  legislation. 
but  have  not  yet  had  their  programs  ac- 
cepted by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
To  abandon  this  program  at  this  time 
would  not  only  be  unwise,  but  would  ac- 
tually be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
States  that  have  passed  legislation  to 
regulate  outdoor  advertising.  I  there- 
fore urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr    GRL'ENiNr.l. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Neubercer  amendment,  of 
w  hich  I  am  a  cosponsor 

I  rise  to  support  it  althouch  Alaska 
is  the  only  State  of  the  Union  which  can- 


not ber.ef.t  f-om  its  proTlsioas.  A'.A.-k.^ 
can.no:  benetit  because,  unlqucb  anv,  :.^ 
the  50  States,  it  alone  is  excludes  ':\  :n 
the  Interstate  System.  I  support  it  U  - 
cause,  with  the  able  and  far-visioned 
junior  Senator  from  Oreiron.  I  do  not 
wsuit  the  wTards  of  our  song.  America 
the  Beautiful."  to  record  merely  a  nos- 
talgic memory  of  a  vanished  glory.  I 
want  to  help  keep  America  beautiful. 

This  IS  a  very  mild  amendment.  It 
does  not  bar  billboards  from  our  inter- 
state highway-?  1  wish  it  did.  All  it  does 
is  to  extend  by  2  years  the  p>eriod  in 
which  States  that  wi.^h  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  provision  in  the  highway  bill 
to  derive  a  slight  financial  benefit  from 
limiting  billboards  withm  their  bordei-s 
may  do  so 

Mr.  President,  over  a  decade  ago  the 
legislature  of  the  territory  of  Alasiia, 
during  my  governorship,  enacttxl  legis- 
lation to  bar  all  billboards  from  Alaska  s 
highways — from  all  its  hi.chway'>  That 
legislation  was  maintained  by  the  Le»;is- 
laturc  of  the  State  of  Alaska  It  is  the 
law  in  the  49th  Stale. 

We  do  not  have  many  hi,i;hways  in 
Alaska.  We  do  not  have  Uiem  because 
for  40  years  as  a  territory,  indeed  as  a 
colony,  of  the  United  States.  Alaska  was 
excluded  from  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  Federal  highway  aid  legis- 
lation. Not  until  1956  was  Alaska  in- 
cluded, but  then  only'  on  a  reduct^l  and 
discriminatory  basis.  Even  as  a  State. 
Alaska  has  been  denied  inclusion  m  the 
Interstate  System. 

Nevertheless,  we.  in  Alaska,  propose  to 
keep  such  highways  as  we  have,  and 
such  highways  as  we  hope  to  secure  when 
Alaska  receives  the  equitable  treatment 
to  which  justice  entitles  it.  treatment 
which  has  been.  I  am  glad  to  say.  ac- 
corded to  our  sister  State  in  the  Pacific. 
Hawaii;  we  propose  to  keep  these  high- 
ways unmarred  and  undefiled.  It  will 
be  passible  therefore  for  visitors  from  the 
States  and  other  nations,  coming  to  see 
the  glory  of  Mount  McKinlcy.  the  high- 
est peak  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, to  gaze  upon  its  majestic  splendor 
wiUiout  the  handicap  of  peeking  be- 
tween the  scenery-obliterating  bill- 
boards advertising  the  values  claimed 
for  them,  of  Old  Raven  and  Old 
Grandma. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  and  it  is 
highly  appropriate  to  do  so.  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a  great  Senator,  a 
dedicated,  a  liigh-minded  and  cou- 
rageous public  servant,  a  practicjil  ideal- 
ist, my  friend  Richard  NeutK^iper  To 
him  the  public  interest  was  always  para- 
mount as  it  is  to  his  beloved  and  worthy 
successor,  M.^urine  NErBERCER. 

Dick  Neuberger  loved  America  witli 
every  fiber  of  his  being.  But  his  love 
was  not  passive.  It  was  active,  construc- 
tive, militant. 

Among  his  numerous  achievements 
was  his  battle — always  carried  on  with 
good  nature  and  kindliness — to  mobilize 
the  American  conscience  for  the  preser- 
vation of  tlie  beauties  of  our  natural 
heritage.  And  one  important  facet  of 
this  constructive  pursuit  was  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  limit  as  far 
as  he  could,  the  commercialization  of 
our  highways  with  that  unsightly  con- 
traption known  as  a  billboard. 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  why  anyone 
would  oppose  a  mere  extension  of  time 
m  which  our  sovereign  States  may  deter- 
mine the  course  of  action  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Public  opinion,  I  am  convinced,  over- 
whelmingly opposes  the  littering  of  our 
throughways  with  unsightly  advertising. 
Public  opinion.  I  am  convinced,  wants  to 
keep  America  beautiful  and  to  bar  the 
desecration  of  our  fair  land  by  the  ugly, 
view-impeding  erection  of  billboards. 

Finally  there  is  a  serious  hazard  to  life 
and  limb  in  the  eye-distracting  menace 
of  the  billboard.  Our  traffic  casualties 
are  shocking  enough  as  it  is.  Let  us  not 
contribute  to  more  traffic  fatalities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  highway  legislation  made 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  March  27  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Grueninc.  Alaska  entered  the 
Union  in  the  unique  situation — it  has  never 
happened  before  In  any  State — In  which  not 
merely  some,  but  a  majority,  of  its  commu- 
nities are  unconnected  with  any  other,  either 
by  highway  or  railway,  a  situation  that  is 
unthinkable  In  any  of  the  older  48  States. 
That  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  In  1916 
Congress  passed  the  first  Federal-aid  high- 
way legislation  Alaska  was  omitted.  Alaska 
was  excluded  because  In  addition  to  being 
a  Territory,  with  no  votes  In  Congress.  Its 
virtually  100  percent  public  domain— the 
Members  of  Congress  undoubtedly  shud- 
dered at  the  vast  size  of  Alaska,  and  at  what 
its  share  of  the  program  under  the  prescribed 
formula  would  be  Its  correspondingly  great 
needs  were  not  considered. 

For  40  years,  until  1956.  the  voteless  dele- 
gates from  A'aska,  which  was  all  we  had 
then  to  represent  us  since  Alaska  was  a  Ter- 
ritory, tried  vainly  to  get  some  share  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  funds.  In  1956  we  were 
for  the  first  time  included,  but  on  a  sharply 
reduced  basis.  The  result  Is  that  today  that 
situation,  where  a  majority  of  our  commu- 
nities. Including  the  State  capital,  have  no 
highway  connection,  still  exists  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  administration  will  come 
up  with  or  cooperate  in  a  program  which  It 
can  present  to  the  Congress  by  which  this 
eerlous  situation  may  be  resolved. 

Take  this  draft,  for  Instance.  In  House 
Document  49,  which  Is  now  before  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  will  refer  to  the  map  you  will 
see  the  48  earlier  States  represented,  and 
Hawaii,  but  not  Alaska.  That  shows  the  In- 
terstate highways.  Alaska  Is  not  under  the 
Interstate  System. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  4  you  will  notice 
a  series  of  columns  In  which  every  column 
contains  figures  for  every  State  except 
Alaska.  We  think  that  is  all  wrong  and  ob- 
viously unjust.  Alaskans  have  paid  all  Fed- 
eral taxes  from  the  very  beginning,  since 
1913,  and  we  now  pay  the  additional  taxes 
on  gas.  tires,  trailers  and  trucks.  In  fact, 
when  this  additional  legislation  to  the  exist- 
ing Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  was  passed  In 
1956,  the  Congress  agreed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  a  throughway  Interstate  program 
but  disagreed  with  the  President  on  the 
method  of  taxation.  The  President  had  rec- 
ommended long-term  bonding.  The  Con- 
gress felt  that  we  should  not  burden  posterity 
with  the  benefits  which  this  generation 
would  receive,  and.  so,  Instead,  proposed  a 
pay-as-you-go  system  with  additional  taxes 
on   trucks,   trailers,    tires,   and   gas. 

There  was  one  respect,  unfortunately,  In 
which  President  Elsenhower  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed,  and  that  was  that  Alaska  should 


be  excluded  from  the  benefits  to  the  pro- 
gram but  Included  In  the  taxation.  In  that 
form,  despite  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
Alaska's  voteless  delegate,  the  bill  was  en- 
acted. 

To  this  day,  whenever  we  Alaskans  go  to 
a  gas  station  In  our  State  and  say  "Fill  her 
up,  "  we  are  paying  several  cents  a  gallon  to 
build  those  Interstate  highways  In  the  49 
other  States  but  not  In  Alaska.  That  Is  a 
flagrant  Injustice  which  we  think  should  be 
rectified.  We  think  a  method  should  be 
found  In  which  Alaska  may  be  enabled  to 
catch  up  for  the  years  In  which  It  was  totally 
excluded  from  any  participation  In  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation. 

Hawaii  was  Included  In  the  .system  In  1925. 
and  Congress  voted  a  special  appropriation 
to  Hawaii  to  compensate  for  the  funds  It  did 
not  receive  under  the  Federal-Aid  Hii?hway 
Act  during  those  years  from  1916  to  1925.  In 
which  Hawaii  was  excluded.  We  think  a 
similar  formula  to  that  precedent  then  es- 
tablished should  be  applicable  to  Alaska. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Admin- 
istrator Whltton.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  be- 
fore long  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Congress  will  come  to  a  joint  under- 
standing by  which  this  deficiency  will  be 
rectified.  We  cannot  expect  Alaska  to  be 
developed  without  highways.  We  are  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  In  foreign  countries 
to  build  highways  and  much  else,  and  If  we 
had  some  of  that  In  Alaska  we  would  have 
had  these  highways  by  now 

Alaska  Is  Important  strategically  and  it  Is 
Ironic  that  this  thing  called  National  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  is  not  In  Alaska. 
Alaska  Is  both  a  State  and  highly  Important 
to  our  defense. 

I  think  that  Is  a  serious  problem  which 
relates  not  only  to  Alaska  but  to  the  whole 
Nation.  National  defense  Is  Involved  In  the 
building  up  of  that  area,  which  Is  not  Just 
a  State  but  a  tremendous  domain. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  state 
my  great  appreciation  for  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  indeed  statesman- 
ship, because  the  Senator's  great  State 
of  Alaska  does  not  participate  in  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  yet  Alaskans 
appreciate  the  interest  other  States 
have.  The  Senator  is  supporting  us  in 
our  efforts  to  keep  America  beautiful. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  ],  and  in  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  the  option  time 
to  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  two 
points.  I  address  myself  specifically  to 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  legisla- 
tion, which  is  the  beauty  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  nothing  mawkish  or 
maudlin,  but  is  extremely  important. 
This  is  where  we  live. 


A  great  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  have  wondered,  in  recent  weeks, 
why  I  even  thought  about  the  possibility 
of  seeking  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  perhaps  wondering 
how  that  could  compare  with  the  enor- 
mous Issues  faced  in  the  Congress.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  about  it,  because 
although  we  struggle  with  peace  and 
war.  with  prosperity  and  depression,  we 
have  to  remember  we  live  every  day. 
Our  eyes  see.  Our  ears  hear.  We  wish 
to  have  a  decent  and  orderly  community 
in  which  to  live,  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  we  in  the  Senate  will  have 
to  strike  a  blow  for  beauty.  There  is 
nothing  "sissy'  about  that.  This  is  a 
fundamental  verity  which  one  learns  to 
value  and  treasure  the  older  one  gets. 

The  importance  of  this  is  that  it  will 
be  a  precedent.  We  are  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  a  small  amount  of  the  highway 
system.  We  are  to  give  leadership.  We 
shall  show  we  are  interested  in  what 
happens. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  taken 
strides  in  this  direction.  My  colleague 
(Mr.  Keating)  and  I  have  seen  a  general 
State  policy  to  limit  billboards  and  to 
keep  them  off  the  great  throughways  and 
the  great  parkways  around  our  great 
cities,  in  which  the  people  pride  them- 
selves. When  the  United  States  takes 
such  an  attitude,  it  will  inspire  people  in 
other  States  to  do  the  same. 

My  second  point  relates  to  the  words 
of  the  committee  report.  I  respect  the 
hardheadedness  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  ask.  "Why  is  there  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  States?"  There  is  no 
lack  of  Interest,  Mr.  President.  There 
is  simply  the  point  that  this  is  a  people's 
movement.  It  takes  the  people  time  to 
learn  about  it  and  to  really  get  started, 
in  order  to  bring  an  impact  upon  a  legis- 
lature. If  we  are  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  desires  we 
have  to  give  them  a  little  more  time. 
This  movement  is  only  starting.  If  we 
cut  it  off  now  we  shall  cut  it  off  at  bud- 
ding time.  We  should  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  movement 
to  full  flower.  Two  years  is  certainly 
not  too  much  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  one  of  those 
which  has  already  passed  legislation  in 
this  regard.  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  will  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate today,  for  the  2-year  period,  which 
is  the  minimum  time  needed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.^  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  trie  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Neuberger- 
Cooper  amendment.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  4 
years  I  have  supported  legislation  which 
would  forbid  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  I  am  certainly  in  support 
of  the  amendment  which  would  give  to 
the  States  the  right  to  forbid  advertising 
by  action  under  existing  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do — and  I  certainly  be- 


lieve it  Is — It  should  not  be  restricted  to 
a  few  months  or  to  a  year.  Two  years 
is  the  very  minimum  time  which  would 
be  adequate  for  the  States  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  issue. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that,  strangely  enough, 
the  public  as  a  whole  is  not  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  If  I  correctly  imderstand  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
however.  I  believe  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  are  in  favor  of  restraining  ad- 
vertising on  the  great  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

A  great  many  people  visit  our  State 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  Perhaps 
no  other  State  is  traversed  as  much  by 
tourists  and  visitors  as  is  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  gateway  to  New  Eng- 
land. We  would  like  for  those  visitors 
to  see  the  charms  of  our  countryside 
and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  our  State, 
rather  than  have  them  marred  by  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr,  President,  the  propcsed  legisla- 
tion leaves  open  to  advertising  all  the 
other  federally  aided  highways  and  all 
the  State  highways,  if  the  States  choose 
to  permit  it  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  States  should  have  a  full  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  in  forbidding  the 
use  of  advertising  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  I  hope  the  Neuberger- 
Cooper  amendment  will  prevail,  and  that 
the  Ca.se  of  South  Dakota  amendment 
will  be  re.iected. 

Mr.  KUCHEl.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
ham  en  tao'  inquiry. 

The  PHKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  much  time  is 
available  to  the  proponents  and  to  the 
opponents  of  the  ameiidment? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Four- 
teen minutes  and  39  minutes  re.spectively. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Does 
any  Senator  desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  CiTRTisl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebra-ska  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  ascertain  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  extension  of  tlie  act.  as- 
sumiiig  that  its  provisions  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  the  program  continues 
throughout  the  construction  contem- 
plated under  the  superhighway  or  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
or  the  sponsor  of  tlie  amendment  give 
me  the  information? 

Mr,  COOPER  I  am  sorry.  I  missed 
the  question.    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  program  under  the  amend- 
ment, a.ssuming  that  sJl  States  should 
take  advantage  of  it?  How  much  would 
it  cost  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  the  answer 
would  be  hypothetical  However.  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  counsel  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  who  said  tliat  only 
75  percent  of  the  mileage  under  the  In- 
terstate System  would  be  affected. 

I  read  also  a  letter  which  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Commerce  wrote  to  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeuberoerI,  and  he 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pronsion 
would  be  $100  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  $100  million  for  all 
year? 

Mr  COOPER.  Yes,  the  letter  so 
stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  information  is  in 
conflict  with  a  statement  which  I  un- 
derstood was  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  CaseI. 
I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  cost 
would  be  $5  million  for  every  $1  billion 
worth  of  expenditures  under  the  bill,  if 
such  expenditures  were  made  in  an  area 
where  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
would  apply. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Five  mil- 
lion dollars  is  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
$1  billion.  Approximately  $20  billion  of 
the  estimated  $37  billion  total  Federal 
cost  remains  to  be  apportioned.  The 
amoimt  is  somewhat  hypothetical,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pointed 
out,  I  believe  it  Is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  know  to  what  extent  the  cost 
would  apply  to  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System  that  are  in  municipalities  or  in 
exempted  sections.  But  obviously  if  the 
$20  billion  which  is  yet  to  be  appor- 
tioned were  apportioned  in  areas  which 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
one-half  of  1  percent,  the  extra  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  $100 
million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  cost  would  not 
be  confined  to  that  amount  which  Is  yet 
to  be  apportioned,  would  it? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  applicable  to  the  amount  which  had 
previously  been  apportioned  and  which 
had  not  been  expended,  but  it  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  portion  with  respect 
to  wliich  construction  had  already  taken 
place. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  if  the 
provision  were  extended  to  a  State,  and 
a  State  had  built  part  of  its  road  system, 
no  part  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
amendment  could  be  used  on  the  portion 
of  the  road  already  built.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  The  bill- 
boards would  already  be  there,  or  might 
be  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  tlie  an.swer.  Could  the 
proposed  bonus  be  used  to  reimburse  for 
money  already  allocated,  and  could  it 
be  used  to  reimburse  for  money  already 
spent? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  give  my  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  merely  a  judgment. 
First,  as  to  cost,  is  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  still  tntere.sted  in  what  the 
Secretary  said  about  the  cost? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  would  de- 
pend upon  the  basis  on  which  the  cost 
was  figured. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Very  well. 
Mr.    CURTIS.     My    immediate   ques- 
tion is  whether  the  bonus  could  be  paid 
in    reference    to    money    alieady    allo- 
cated  

Mr.  KFRR.  Spent  and  projected  in  a 
State.     It   could   not.     If   the   Senator 


from  Kentucky  wishes  to  confirm  the 
answer  I  have  given  to  him.  he  can  con- 
sult with  the  a.ssistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Roads,  who  is  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  money  be 
spent  in  areas  where  roads  are  already 
built? 

Mr  KERR.  It  could  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  another  ques- 
tion. The  proposal  is  rather  far  reach- 
ing. Originally  I  opposed  paying  States 
to  do  certain  things.  Two  years  have 
elapsed  and  not  much  has  happened. 
Have  the  proper  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  held  public  hearings  on 
the  proposal  and  afforded  interested  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  testify? 
Mr.  KERR.  They  have  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  provision  does 
not  apHily  to  funds  already  allocated  and 
to  funds  already  spent,  if  such  projxisal 
is  to  be  made,  is  there  any  reason  why 
there  could  not  be  hearings  and  the  sub- 
ject handled  i  i  a  separate  bill  rather 
than  to  deny  those  who  had  wished  to  be 
heard  a  hearing'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  I'.ERR  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

There  are  several  bills  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  have  been  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  Armounce- 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  bills 
before  the  two  committees.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  the  emergency 
highway  financing  and  authorization 
bill,  and  abundant  opportunity  will  be 
available  for  hearings  on  this  or  any 
other  kindred  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore either  the  Hou-'^e  or  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, or  both,  including  the  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
raised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  such  hearings 
should  be  held,  becau.se  we  have  a  very 
inconsistent,  partial  program  that  would 
apply  in  some  places  and  not  in  others. 
The  rights  of  the  interested  parties  have 
not  been  heard,  and  the  subject  should 
not  be  dealt  with  through  a  floor  amend- 
ment. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  oppasition  to  the  amendment. 
I  had  grave  doubts  about  tiie  approach, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  highway 
act,  providing  what  has  been  called — 
though  I  think  somewhat  inappropri- 
ately— a  br;be  to  the  States  to  do  some- 
thmg  about  billboards  ajong  tiie  high- 
ways. It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  wish 
to  approach  this  problem  with  reference 
to  the  interstate  highway  program,  we 
ought  to  approach  it  after  we  have  held 
comprehensive  hearings,  and  then  to  lay 
down  a  national  policy  and  a  national 
program. 

The  question  of  billboards  along  the 
liighways,  either  preserving  the  scenic 
beauty,  or  if  not  preserving  it,  at  least 
making  it  easier  for  those  who  travel  on 
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the  highways  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  I  beheve  is  one  problem 
v.hich  could  be  left  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  local  authorities.  I  am 
amontj  those  who  are  often  accused  of 
being  too  ready  to  centralize  govern- 
ment and  centralize  authority  in  the 
federal  Government.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  do  >o  when  I  believe  the  subject  is 
such  that  It  should  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  this  is  one 
proposal,  which  may  be  called  a  problem 
by  .some,  which  I  believe  should  very  well 
be  left  to  the  States  and  the  local  au- 
thorities 

If  there  are  States  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  think  it  better  to  have 
hi;ihway  billboards  m  their  areas,  I  think 
they  should  be  permitted  to  allow  such 
billboards  to  be  constructed. 

There  is  a  second  consideration  which 
I  believe  is  important.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain estimate,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  money  that  would  be  spent 
if  the  pmendment  is  agreed  to.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  since  in  this  very  act 
which  provides  financing,  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  money  available 
for  highway  construction,  we  should  go 
slowly  in  setting  up  another  protcram 
which  would  provide  or  require  addi- 
tional expenditures  at  additional  cost. 
If  the  amount  involved  is  $100  mil- 
lion. I  would  suggest  that  instead  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  provide 
the  money  for  this  program — a  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  tl;e  States  could 
take  care  of  without  additional  expendi- 
tures if  they  wish  to  do  so — we  could 
very  well  provide  the  proposed  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  general  revenue  to  meet 
special  social  needs  of  our  people,  to 
meet  the  educational  needs,  to  provide 
an  additional  $100  million  for  water  pol- 
lution control  or  for  many  other  projects 
over  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
properly  assumed  responsibility 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
me  some  time^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  such  time  as  she  may 
desire. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  comment  on  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Mmne.sota  has  made. 
I  appreciate  his  points,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  very  well  taken  in  regard 
to  the  pending  amendment,  because  we 
are  talking  about  control  along  Federal 
highways.  Ninety  percent  of  the  funds 
for  the  buildin-i  of  these  highways  are 
Federal  funds.  The  people  in  Oregon 
are  contributing  to  the  highways  being 
built  m  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  vice 
versa  Therefore,  the  people  of  all  the 
United  States  representing  the  Federal 
Government  deserve  a  say  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  scenic  beauties  along  those 
highways 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MCCARTHY  There  is  no  partic- 
ular pomt  m  the  respon.se  of  the  Senator 
from  Orpgon  uith  respject  to  my  re- 
marks I  said  if  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  program,  let  us  have  a  national 


program,  but  let  us  not  offer  a  kind  of 
bribe  to  individual  States  to  set  up  or 
not  set  up  a  national  program.  The  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  are  also  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  share,  or  to  the 
90  percent  of  the  money  that  goes  into 
the  building  of  the  highways,  even  to  the 
highways  that  are  built  in  Oregon,  just 
as  the  people  of  Oregon  are  making  a 
contribution.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
point  that  90  percent  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
any  way  justifies  having  the  people  of 
Oregon  determine  what  the  policy  shall 
be  in  Minnesota.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
national  program,  let  us  establish  a  na- 
tional program,  but  let  us  not  offer  a  kmd 
of  bribe  to  individual  States  to  induce 
them  either  to  set  up  or  not  set  up  such 
a  national  program. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  based 
on  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
I  believe  that  Kansas  would  be  a  State 
which  would  not  benefit  greatly  from 
the  program,  because  a  large  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  in  Kansas  is  along 
what  is  known  as  the  turnpike  of  oui- 
State,  and  the  great  percentage  of  that 
highway  has  already  been  constructed. 
What  we  have  before  us  is  a  so-called 
Federal  bonus  for  an  extension  of  Fed- 
eral control  into  what  I  believe  is  a  State 
program  and  a  State  policy.  It  is  a 
State  function,  Mr.  President.  The  leg- 
islators of  the  State  of  Kansas  have 
twice  refused  to  pass  legislation  to  apply 
for  the  Federal  "bonus."  Whenever  the 
people  of  our  State  get  concerned  about 
billboards  along  the  highways,  the  legis- 
lature of  our  State  will  determine  what 
should  be  done  about  the  situation. 
Knowing  our  people  as  I  do  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  they  will  take  action 
promptly. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair  >,  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa had  the  floor,  but  at  the  moment 
the  floor  is  not  occupied.  Does  any  Sen- 
ator yield  time?  The  time  will  be  divided 
if  it  is  not  used. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr,  Presid*. .  .,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes.  I  wish  to  put 
the  Record  straight  with  reference  to 
certain  publicity  published  in  the  city 
of  Washington  during  the  last  few  days. 
On  June  8  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  there  appears  this  language: 

Senator  Robert  S  Kekr,  of  Oklahoma,  Is 
the  man  who  gaveled  through  a  Senat«  com- 
mittee the  billboard  lobby's  plan  to  end  the 
Federal  program  to  control  those  odious 
signs  along  the  highways. 

•  •  *  •  • 
But  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  who  presided 

as  acting  chairman,  ruled  that  the  motion 
had  been  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

•  «  •  *  • 

A  voice  vote  was  taken  and  Senator  Kerr 
ruled  the  billboard  regulation  had  been 
killed. 

Mr,  President,  that  statement  is  false. 
The  reporter  who  provided  that  infor- 
mation and  the  paper  that  published  it 
knew  that  those  statements  were  false. 


On  the  9th  of  June,  the  paper  stated: 

Senator  Kerr,  who  Is  the  committee's  act- 
ing chairman,  was  reported  by  Scrlpps- 
Howard  to  have  presided  at  the  meeting,  but 
Senator  McNamara  said  he,  rather  than  Sen- 
ator Kerr,  was  presiding  when  the  Cooper 
motion  to  extend  the  antlblllboard  program 
was  made  and  ruled  that  It  was  defeated 
by  a  voice  vote. 

In  other  words,  although  the  news- 
pajxjr  had  been  advLsed  by  numerous 
witnesses  that  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  publi.shed  in  the  newspaper, 
was  utterly  and  completely  false,  the 
newspaper  did  not  make  a  correction  as 
such. 

On  June  13,  at  page  19,  of  the  same 
newspaper,  there  appears  this  language: 

Senator  Kerr  It  was  who  presided  over  the 
closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  at  which  time  the  antlblllboard 
provision  of  the  Federal  highway  aid  pro- 
gram was  killed,  eviscerated,  and  Interred 
with  few  Intelligible  words  from  any  of  the 
hired  mourners  present, 

I  charge  that  the  statements  in  this 
newspaper  with  reference  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  absolutely,  completely,  and 
deliberately  false,  I  wonder  what  des- 
peration moved  them  to  make  those 
statements.  I  wonder  why  they  felt 
called  upon  to  have  this  headline  spread 
across  their  paper  today:  Forty  States 
Back  Billboard  Ban," 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  is  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  just  told  me  again  that 
only  3  States  in  over  3  years  of  legisla- 
tive authority  have  effected  contracts 
with  the  Bureau  of  Roads;  that  in  ad- 
dition to  those  3 — which  is  less  than  1 
per  year — there  are  10  other  States 
which  have  passed  legislation  but  which 
have  not  effected  agreements.  Yet  the 
newspaper  would  have  the  people  believe 
that  40  States  back  the  billboard  ban, 
I  wonder  why  the  desperate  campaign 
of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  about 
the  facts  should  be  indulged  in  by  what 
ordinarily  would  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  KERR,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute, 

I  wanted  the  Record  to  show  for  all 
time  to  come  that  these  allegations  are 
false.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did 
not  preside  at  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr,  McNamara  1 , 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  acted.  A  motion  was  brought 
before  the  committee  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  1.  It  was  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamara].  The  vote  was  taken 
by  voice  vote,  after  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  said  that  the  amendment 
had  not  been  agreed  to.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  did  not  open  my 
mouth  except  to  vote  against  the  Cooper 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  on  the  floor  and  will  verify  that 
statement. 
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Therefore.  I  want  the  Record  to  for- 
ever show  that  this  newspaper  has  been 
guilty  of  journalistic  dishonesty,  desper- 
ate misrepresentation,  and  falsehood 
about  Members  of  the  Senate  and  about 
one  of  the  great  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  I  do  not  wish  to 
claim  any  authenticity  for  tiie  newspaper 
account,  but  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  she  may 
desire. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not  reix)rt 
it  quite  accurately  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Repre.sentative 
on  the  floor,  because  as  I  read  the  open- 
ing line  of  the  article,  it  is: 

A  special  survey  which  shows  that  40 
States— 

Therefore,  the  Member  whom  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  quoting 
would  not  have  any  authority.  The 
article  begins: 

A  special  survey — 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  on  his  desk, 
as  I  also  have  on  mine,  the  sp6K:ial  sur- 
vey, which  reports  40  States.  Because 
I  felt  this  question  would  arise,  when  I 
saw  tho.se  glaring  headlines.  I  sent  a 
telegram  a  short  time  ago  to  the  person 
who  submitted  the  survey.  My  telegiam 
reads : 

According  to  news  story  In  the  June  15 
issue   of    the   Washington   Dally    News    your 


association  has  conducted  a  survey  on  the 
attitude  of  State  highway  officials  regarding 
extension  of  time  so  the  States  can  partici- 
pate In  the  program  for  control  of  billboards 
along  the  Interstate  highway  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  some  40  States  liavc 
expressed  an  Interest  In  the  extension  of  this 
feature  of  the  Highway  Act.  Because  of  its 
importance  during  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
6713  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  to  my  office  by 
messenger  a  copy  of  your  survey. 

The  survey  bears  out  the  statement 
that  40  States  have  expressed  such  an 
interest, 

Mr,  KERR,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
.self  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
find  no  fault  with  her  statement.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  read  ac- 
curately what  appears  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  There  it 
is.  It  reads:  "Forty  States  Back  Bill- 
board Ban," 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa .says. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  re- 
ferred to  a  purpKDrted  survey.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr,  Carlson! 
has  spoken  and  said  that  twice  the 
Kansas  Legislature  has  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  participate  in  this  program. 
Yet  according  to  the  survey  to  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  referred. 
Kansas  is  listed  as  one  of  the  40  States. 

I  notice  that  in  one  column  Oklahoma 
IS  listed  as  one  of  the  40  States,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished,  lovely,  and  gracious 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
Oklahoma  backs  the  billboard  ban. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
interpreted  that  Kansas  backs  the  bill- 
board ban. 


So,  since  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
addressed  herself  to  the  survey,  with 
reference  to  which  I  had  said  nothing, 
my  investigation  into  the  survey  con- 
vinces me.  on  the  basis  of  what  it  says 
about  two  States  with  reference  to  which 
I  am  familiar.  I  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  survey  itself  is  inac- 
curate. 

But  it  was  not  the  survey  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred  to.  He 
referred  to  the  headline  on  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  and  there  it  is.  It 
reads:  "Forty  States  Back  Billboard 
Ban." 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that 
that  is  a  deliberate  journalistic  false- 
hood. 

Mrs  NEXTBERGER,  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  survey 
and  the  letter  accompanying  it  which  I 
received  from  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Association  of  State 

Highway  OmciALS. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15.  1961. 
To  the  Chief  Administrative  Officials  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Ofpcials. 
Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed  herewith 
a  tabulation  of  a  telegraphic  survey  made  at 
the  reqviest   of  Chairman   McNamara   of  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  on  the  subject 
of  regulation  of  roadside  advertising  on  the 
Interstate  System 

You   will   note   that  three  States  did  not 
reply  in  time  to  be  Included. 
Yours  truly, 

A,  E,  Johnson. 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  stateineri:  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  thmk  I  must  in  justice 
make  this  comment : 

At  the  time  the  committee  meeting 
was  held,  I  arrived  late  due  to  another 
meeting.  I  think  I  made  the  quorum. 
We  were  about  to  vote  to  report  to  the 
Senate  the  highway  bill.  I  offered  an 
amendm^ent  to  extend  the  incentive  pro- 
vusion  for  2  year-  There  was  a  voice 
vote.  I  asked  for  a  voice  vote  because 
there  did  not  .seem  to  be  any  audible 
support  for  my  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Na.maraj  was  presiding.  He  ruled  that 
the  amendment  was  rejected.  I  accepted 
his  ruling  because  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
the  voice  vote,  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  Kerr  1  took  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings e.xcept  to  vote.  I  have  made  this 
statement  to  newspapers  who  spoke  to 
me  about  the  vote. 

Later,  when  Senator  N'lubercer  and  I 
began  to  secure  sponsors  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  in  the  Senate,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee favored  the  amendment. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa and  Michigan.  I  wanted  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  himself 
2  minutes,  that  I  may  ask  him  some 
questions? 

Mr    KERR     I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  clarification,  I 
understand  there  are  five  bills  pending 
In  the  House  at  the  present  time  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  on  which  no  action 
has  been  taken,  and  that  there  may  be 
bills  before  the  Senate  committee.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  advised  that  a  ntim- 
ber  of  bills  are  before  the  House  com- 
mittee. A  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee was  on  the  floor  a  minute  ago. 
At  least  two  bills  on  this  subject  are 
pending  before  the  Senate  committee, 
and  on  them  hearings  have  not  been 
had. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that  five  bills 
are  before  the  House  committee. 

The  second  question  is :  Has  there  been 
any  testimony  on  this  subject  before  the 
Senator's  committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  for  the  period  of  time 
since  the  1958  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  what  this  proposal  would 


cost.  In  other  words,  if  a  bonus  is  of- 
fered, it  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of 
the  highway  program.  I  heard  a  figure 
of  $100  million  used.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question,  please? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  a  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  thought  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  bonus,  if  used  and  applied 
to  the  75  percent  of  the  program  where 
it  does  apply,  would  cost  an  extra  $100 
million.    Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  program,  if  imple- 
mented on  that  part  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  for  which  it  is  eligible, 
could  cost  up  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     $1  billion? 

Mr.  KERR.     $1  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  reference  to  the 
time  factor,  I  notice  there  are  some 
States  which  passed  enabling  legislation 
as  far  back  as  1958.  some  in  1959,  some 
in  I960,  and  some  in  1961.  I  take  it  that 
under  the  enabling  act  there  Ls,  then, 
authority  for  the  highway  commissions 
to  enter  into  contracts;  but  that  in  the 
period  of  time  going  back  to  1958,  actu- 
ally only  three  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into.  So  it  appears  that  there  has 
not  been  undue  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  States  in  this  program. 

I  understand  that  in  my  own  State, 
the  committees  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois,  both  house  and  senate,  re- 
ported adversely  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

However,  it  seems  rather  singular  that 
they  had  all  this  time  and  never  under- 
took to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  contracts.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct.  Not 
only  is  it  correct,  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  expired.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is  available  today  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  which 
wishes  to  enter  into  an  agreement. 
The  privilege  and  the  right  exist  until 
June  30  of  this  year. 

I  have  asked  that  question  of  the  As- 
sistant Director,  and  he  has  nodded  his 
head  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  at  this  point  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  submit  a  statement,  as  a  part 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  or  myself,  showing  what  the 
cost  could  be  under  the  present  formula? 


Mr.  KERR.  I  have  just  asked  that 
question  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  he  has  re- 
plied that  theoretically  the  program 
could  cost  up  to  $1  billion. 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr  Pnsidcnt.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr   KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  ask  .some 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
relative  to  the  proposed  billboard 
amendment.  Some  of  my  questions  may 
be  repetitious,  because  I  have  not  been 
in  the  Chamber  at  all  times  this  after- 
noon, for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

How  many  of  the  50  States  have,  up  to 
this  time,  agreed  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  elim- 
inate billboaids  on  the  interstate  high- 
ways? 

Mr.  KERR.  Three,  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  are  in 
the  process  of  negotiating,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  or  agreements  may  be  entered  into 
before  the  time  of  expiration,  June  30  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  KERR,     Ten. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
13  out  of  50  States  may,  on  th'?  basis  of 
the  time  limitation  placed  on  tl;e  pro- 
p)osal  previously  agreed  to  by  Congress, 
tx^come  participants  in  the  program  by 
June  30  of  this  year? 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the  minority 
leader,  that  if  all  the  States  participated 
in  the  program,  the  cost  might  reach  $1 
billion? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  an.swer  given 
to  me  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  ask  a 
further  question:  Have  any  hearings 
been  held  on  this  in  the  House  commit- 
tee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
committee  has  held  no  hearings  on  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate,  with 
reference  to  this  bill. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  House 
committee  contemplate  holding  hearings 
on  this  proposal  alone? 

Mr.  KERR  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated,  there  are  p)ending  be- 
fore the  House  committee  at  least  five 
bills  with  reference  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  announced  that  hearings  will 
be  held. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  prepared  to  give  the 
Senate  any  assurance  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  in  this  respect,  as  reported  out  of 
the  committee 

Mr.  KERR.  Without  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Without  the 
amendment — that  hearings  would  be 
held  and  action  taken? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  will  be  glad  to  have 
hearings  on  any  bill,  by  any  Senator, 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  act 
on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Were  any  hcai  in^.s 
held  on  this  particular  measure  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
when  the  legislation  generally  wa.«;  beina 
considered? 

Mr.  KERR.     No.  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Were  any  hear- 
ings held  in  the  Finance  Committee  on 
this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  KERR  No,  sir;  not  on  this  part 
of  the  bill.  The  only  measures  before 
the  Finance  Committee  were  financing 
measures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  see. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of 
the  assurance  given  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  is 
managing  this  proposal,  at  least  in  part, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee:  and  I  advance  that  hope 
on  the  basis  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  matter  in  its  entirety, 
so  it  can  be  considered  in  the  proper  pro- 
cedural committee  way:  and  I  state  this 
also  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  evi- 
dently there  have  been  no  hearings  in 
either  the  House  committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal before  it  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  debate.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  statement. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  .shall  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  have  any  time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  is  needed. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Very  well.  Mr.  President; 
I  yield  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  correct  a  seeming  mis- 
apprehension. The  SecretaiT  of  Com- 
merce offered  testimony  before  the 
House  committee;  and  in  the  record  is 


a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez). 
regarding  my  amendment.  The  bill  was 
reported  on  May  8.  On  May  18,  I  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

Deah  Senator:  I  will  appreciate  being  no- 
tified when  your  committee  has  schedxiled 
hearings  on  the  pending  highway  legisla- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  testify  on  extension  of  the  billboard  con- 
trol regulations  which  were  contained  in  the 
1958  act.  Your  assistance  In  this  matter 
will  bo  appreciated 

WUh  best  wi.-4hes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maurine  Neubhrcer. 

I  was  never  called  to  testify:  I  was 
never  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
hearing  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
certainly  entitled  to  every  possible  con- 
sideration, on  the  basis  of  that  letter; 
and  I  am  .sorry  to  know  that  she  did 
not  get  the  opportunity,  as  requested,  to 
appear  before  that  committee  on  this 
particular  .subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  say  that  the  letter 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon stated: 

1  will  appreciate  being  notified  when  your 
committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
pending  hlgliway  legislation. 

But  the  committee  did  not  schedule 
hearings;  and.  therefore,  there  v/as  no 
notification 

The  rea.<?on  for  it  is  this:  This  is  an 
emergency  highway  bill  It  was  urged 
as  an  emergency  bill  before  the  House. 
The  outdoor  advertising  industry  re- 
quested an  opportunity  for  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  but  were  ad- 
vised that  there  would  be  no  hearings: 
that  the  committee  had  before  it  other 
bills  affecting  this  matter,  on  which 
hearings  would  be  had.  at  which  time 
they  could  be  heard. 

That  information  came  to  us.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  if  they  were  going  tj  hold 
hearings  on  that  matter  and  if  the  leg- 
islation would  be  handled  on  that  basis, 
no  hearings  would  be  held  on  this  bill. 
It  was  the  desire  of  many  members  of 
the  committee,  and  it  seemed  to  pre- 
vail, that  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
to  get  the  measure  from  our  committee 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  for  it  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  providing  additional 
revenue,  it  should  be  handled  on  that 
basis.  And  it  was  handled  on  that  basis, 
and  it  is  now  before  the  Senate  on  that 
basis. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  pending  before 
the  committee  other  matters  on  which 
hearings  can  be  had,  and  will  be  had  if 
request  is  made. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  be  recognized,  to  speak  on  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  time 
cannot  be  accorded  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  point  of  personal  privi- 


lege, since  I  have  plainly  shown  that  I 
asked  to  have  my  amendment  considered 
with  hearings  before  the  committee:  and 
I  contend  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  a  re- 
quest of  mine  to  say  that  of  course  I 
could  not  testify  if  no  hearings  were 
held. 

But  in  reply  to  my  letter.  I  did  receive 
a  very  p>olite  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  which  he  said: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
dated  May  18,  relative  to  hearings  on  i>end- 
Ing  highway  legislation.  I  feel  sure  that 
Senator  McNamara.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pviblic  Roads,  will  schedule 
hearings  on  this  matter  at  an  early  date. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis    Chavez. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
the  letter  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I .  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  accurate.  Hearings 
will  be  scheduled  on  this  matter;  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  any  others  seek- 
ing to  testify  on  this  matter  will  be 
heard. 

But.  as  I  .said  a  while  ago,  due  to  the 
emergency  characteristics  of  the  high- 
way authorization  and  financing  bill,  it 
was  decided  that  hearings  would  not  be 
had  on  this  bill — but  on  other  legislative 
proposals  pending  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  has  control  of 
the  time  in  favor  of  the  Neuberger 
amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  originally  was 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader  does.  So  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  now  has.  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  is 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
in  which  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Certainly;  and  I  yield 
that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  it 
strikes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
that  we  are  becoming  overly  technical  in 
regard  to  a  matter  which  has  been  con- 
sidered and  considered  and  considered. 

All  that  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
extend  this  privilege,  which  was  granted 
in  the  previous  bill.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
have  to  hold  new  hearings  or  become 
technical.  All  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMrs.  Neuberger  l  is  requesting 
at  this  time  is  an  extension  of  the  time 
provided  in  the  previous  bill,  in  which 
provision  was  made  in  order  to  Jillow  the 
States  to  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege. 
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I  see  no  harm  in  the  amendmei.t. 
Many  of  the  Slate  legislatures  have 
aheady  adjourned. 

li  '.ve  are  to  wait  until  they  recon- 
vene, this  provision  will  have  expired  as 
f.f  June  30th. 

Ail  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  extend  this  privile5?e 
beyond  June  30,  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
ro  that  the  States  can  take  advantage  of 
a  privilege  the  Congress  already  has 
granted  them,  which  will  e.xpire  on  June 
30      The  matter  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  tectinical 
about  the  fact  that  hearings  were  not 
scheduled  or  held. 

We  have  heard  thi.s  matter  before.  All 
we  are  trymi;  to  do  now  is  extend  this 
privilege;  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Neuberger  amend- 
ment. At  lea.=;t,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  w  ill  vote  "yea"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  DtRKSEN.  Mr  Pre'^ident.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  What  amendment  is 
now  pending  before  t.h^  Sena''^'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFR  Tl.e 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  th^  Case 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Do  I  correctly  under- 
.=;tand  that  the  Case  amendment  proposes 
to  extend  the  period  f^r  1  vear'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes.  to 
extend  it  for  1  y^:>ar:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  also  correctly 
unaerstand  that  the  first  vote  to  be  taken 
will  be  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Case  aniendment  to  the  Neuberger 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  DTRKSEN  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  Ca.se  amendment  to  the 
Neuberger  amendment"" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  request 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
que.-tion  of  agreeing  to  the  Case  amend- 
m'^nt? 

Mr.  DIRKS-N  M  President.  I  so 
reqiie.st 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1958 
the  Eisenhower  administration  requested 
legislation  of  this  kind.  Long  hearings 
were  held.  The  Senate  approved  such  a 
proposal,  a.'ter  its  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee had  turned  it  down. 

The  incumbent  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  President — who  is  a 
member,  I  say  to  my  Democratic  breth- 
ren, of  your  party — has  asked  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  legislation  for  4  years 
and  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
centive. Thus  it  is  with  extreme  mod- 
esty that  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 


and  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
join  in  asking  that  we  continue  the  pres- 
ent law  for  2  years.  The  pending  amend- 
ment says.  "Chop  it  down  to  1  year.  '  If 
that  is  done,  the  legislatures  which  meet 
biennially  w  ill  be  foreclosed  from  takmg 
advantage  of  that  which  some  of  the 
States  already  have  taken  advantage  of. 

We  need,  first,  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  and  then 
approve  the  Neuberger-Cooper  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  States  would 
not  be  foreclosed  from  taking  advantage 
of  it.  Next  year  the  period  could  be  ex- 
tended. But  if  Congress  extends  the 
period  1  year,  it  will  have  applied  more 
pre.ssure  for  the  States  to  act  than  if  it 
provides  an  extension  of  2  years,  or  5 
years,  or  6  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper], 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pressed clearly  the  sole  issue  before  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senate  adopts  the  2-year 
extension,  it  will  give  every  State  an  op- 
portunity to  act.  Three  States  already 
have  agreements.  Twelve  more  have 
enacted  the  necessary  legislation.  Nine 
have  legislation  pending.  Certainly  we 
should  provide  a  period  of  2  years  in 
order  to  give  other  States  a  chance  to 
take  action,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  and 
give  to  those  States  that  have  started 
action  an  opportimity  to  complete  agree- 
ments with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  must  comment  on  one  point.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  would  cost  $1  billion 
if  the  one-half  of  1  percent  payments 
to  the  States  were  added.  Such  a  calcu- 
lation would  require  a  total  cost  of  $200 
billion  for  the  Interstate  System.  Actu- 
ally, its  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $41 
billion.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
said  the  additional  one-half  percent  pay- 
ments might  cost  $100  million. 

I  appreciate  the  good  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  But.  if  the 
program  is  good  enough  to  have  been 
adopted  2  years  ago  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  be  made  a  national  policy,  surely 
it  deserves  giving  the  States  2  more 
years  in  which  they  can  participate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  many  of  the  States, 
this  past  session,  have  had  serious  prob- 
lems regarding  ta.xation?  I  know  that 
such  is  the  case  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave 
us  in  the  position  in  which  the  States 
that  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  provision  are  pre- 
cluded from  getting  the  benefits  of  the 
provision — States  that  possibly,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  proper  consideration 
to  the  matter. 

The  Neuberger  amendment  merely  ex- 
tends something  we  have  already  done. 


and  I  see  no  haim  In  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  particular  legislation  extends 
something  we  have  already  done.  Why 
not  go  all  the  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
either  Senator  in  charge  yield  any  time? 
The  proponents  have  2  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  opponents  7  minutes. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  First.  I  want  to  make  a 
correction.  The  $1  billion  figure  of  the 
Bureau  was  on  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquisitions.  The  one-half  of  1  percent 
bonus,  incentive,  or  bribe,  amounts  to 
$100  million.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  right  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
number  of  communications  from  na- 
tional organizations,  commending  the 
outdoor  advertising  ipeople  for  their  co- 
operation in  pubUc  service  programs,  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

One  is  from  the  United  Cerebral  Pal.sy 
Associations.  Inc. 

One  is  from  the  United  Community 
Campaigns  of  America. 

One  is  from  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. I  should  like  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  that: 

Outdoor  advertising  helps  »Avt  lives  from 
cancer  now;  by  alerting  people  to  ways  to 
guard  against  it,  and  it  helps  hasten  the 
day  when  all  cancer  la  finally  stopped  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society  can  go  out  ot 
business. 

One  is  from  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  president  of  which  is 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  and  which 
reads  in  part: 

The  American  Red  Cross  values  highly 
the  assistance  given  by  members  of  the  Out- 
door   Advertising    Association    of    America, 

Inc. 

One  Is  from  the  National  Easter  Seal 
campaign. 

One  is  from  the  National  Foundation, 
Birth  Defects,  Arthritis,  Polio,  which  is 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Pie- 
vention  of  Polio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Robert  B  Anderson,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  with  reference  to  the  cam- 
paign for  the  sale  of  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

The  California  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  18000  mem- 
bers of  the  Callfornl.'*  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Wnnien's  Clubs.  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
space  donated  in  the  Interests  of  our  or- 
ganization's traJBc  safety  program. 

One  is  from  the  Presidents  Committee 
for  TrafTic  Safety. 

One  is  from  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.,  in  which  letter  it  is  said: 

I  have  fwrsonal  knowledge  of  the  consid- 
erable assistance  which  the  billboard  has 
given  to  local  safety  campaigns  in  many  com- 
munities, and  It  would  seem  that  this  praise- 
worthy civic  help  would  certainly  more  than 
balance  out  any  slight  Inconvenience — if 
there  Is  such— which  the  billboards  might 
cause  to  the  motoring  public. 

A  copy  of  an  award  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  presented  to  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Absocialion  of  America,  Inc., 
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an  award  of  recognition  for  exceptional 
service  to  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  has  been 
made  on  this  floor  that  outdoor  advertis- 
ing is  a  menace  to  public  safety.  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  testimonial  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  an  award  of 
merit  to  this  industry  for  the  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  in  behalf  of  safety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Outdoor  advertising  has  been  a  forceful 
factor  In  stimulating  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  cerebral  palsy  problem 
In  the  United  States.  The  increasing  success 
of  our  fund-raising  campaigns  to  provide 
rehabUitatlon  services  to  the  more  than  600,- 
000  children  and  adults  who  are  aflllcted  with 
this  multicrlppUng  condition  and  to  search 
out  cerebral  palsy's  causes  through  research 
have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  sup- 
port we  have  received  from  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising industry.  I  Join  with  the  cerebral 
palsied  and  our  t>oard  of  directors  In  express- 
ing sincere  gratitude  for  this  invaluable  con- 
tribution. 

WiixiAic  Clat  Ford. 
Vice    President,    the    Ford    Motor    Co  : 
National  Campaign  Chairman,  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 


In  the  fall  of  each  year  nearly  5.000  24- 
•heet  posters  and  many  painted  displays 
throughout  the  United  States  remind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  to  "OlTe  the  United  Way" 
through  their  United  Fund  or  Community 
Chest  campaign. 

Approximately  $455  mUUon  is  conUlbuted 
by  Individuals  and  corfraratlona  In  these 
campaigns. 

On   behalf  of   these    2.200    local    drives.   I 
want  to  convey  to  all  members  of  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Association  our  warm  ap- 
preciation for  their  generous  support  which 
helps    these   United    Community   Campaigns 
to  continue  to  support  the  more  than  28,000 
local  programs  serving  millions  of  Americans. 
Ovjyn  O    Wn^LiTs. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Campbell  Soup 
Co  :  National  Chairman,  United  Com- 
munity Campaigns  of  America. 

Outdoor  advertising  helps  save  lives  from 
cancer  now:  by  alerting  people  to  ways  to 
guard  against  it:  and  It  helps  hasten  the  day 
when  all  cancer  is  finally  stopped  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  can  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Edgar  Porlo,  senior  vice   president  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  and   National  Crusade  chair- 
man. Joins  me  in  thanking  you  for  your  help 
In  this  emergency  battle  to  stop  cancer  and 
we  appeai  to  you  for  yoxir  continued  support. 
RvTHrarORD  L.  Ellis, 
Chairman    of    the    Board    of    Directors, 
American   Cancer  Society. 

The  American  Red  Cross  values  highly  the 
assistance  given  by  members  of  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  In 
telling  the  American  public  about  the  or- 
ganization's needs  for  financial  support,  for 
blood,  and  for  volunteer  workers.  Annually, 
association  members  donate  space  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  thousand.?  of  24-6heet  posters. 
This  Is  an  Important  public  service  contribu- 
tion and  we  are  most  grateful  for  It. 
Altred  M  Oritenther, 
President,  American  National  Red  Cross. 


Our  Nation's  crippled  children  and  those 
who  work  for  them  and  with  them  are  eter- 
nally Indebted  to  the  outdoor  advertising 
Industry  for  the  Important  and  generous 
help  it  has  given  to  the  annual  Easter  Seal 
campaign — both  In  1960  and  in  many  pre- 
vious years.  As  National  Easter  Seal  chair- 
man   this    year    It    has    been    tremendously 


gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  the  support 
of  such  an  Important  Industry.  Every  poster 
which  appeared  on  one  of  your  outdoor 
advertising  panels  represented  an  act  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love — a  way  of  showing 
that  the  crippled  children  of  America  have 
first  call  upon  our  Interest  and  sffectlon. 
We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts. 

Hedda  Hoppi:r, 
National   Easter    Seal   Campaign   Chair- 
man, 1960. 


Outdoor  advertising  can  rightly  liiy  claim 
to  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  the  Salk 
polio  vaccine. 

It  was  the  dimes  and  dollars  of  the  Amer- 
ican public — pooled  through  the  March  of 
Dimes — that  made  the  vaccine  possible. 
And  It  was  the  Impact  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising that  helped.  In  large  measure,  to  make 
the  people  aware  of  the  March  of  Dimes  and 
Its  alms. 

Now,  as  the  National  Foundation  broad- 
ens Its  scope,  seeking  to  prevent  two  more 
vicious  crippling  diseases — birth  defects  and 
arthritis — outdoor  advertising  continues  to 
play  a  major  role  In  the  public  Informa- 
tion program  through  which  the  people  are 
learning  of  the  new  objectives.  More  and 
more  each  year  we  depend  on  the  power  of 
the  billboard  to  tell  the  message  of  this 
great  program  of  better  health  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children. 

Basil  O'Conkok, 
President,  the  National  Foundation. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  June  2,  1960. 
Mr.  Odell  S.  Hathaway. 

Chairman,     Outdoor     Advertising     Advisory 
Committee  for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  Mid- 
dleton.   NY. 
Dear  Mr.  Hathaway:  The  contributions  of 
volunteers    are    largely    responsible    for    the 
continuing  success  of  the  U.S.  savings  bonds 
program.    None  among  them  is  more  impor- 
tant, nor  more  valued  by  the  Treasury,  than 
the  cooperation  of  the  advertising  Industry 
In  keeping  the  bond  story  constantly  before 
the  public. 

The  outdoor  advertising  Industry'  has  a 
distinguished  record  In  this  connection,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  your  consistent,  efforts 
to  help  us  In  this  more  important  aspect  of 
public  debt  management.  The  millions  of 
Americans  who  own  savings  bonds  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful,  too.  for  having  been 
helped  along  the  way  to  regular  savings  hab- 
its through  the  reminders  of  outdoor  poster 
boards. 

Please  accept,  for  your  Industry,  my  warm- 
est thanks. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  Anderson. 


On  behalf  of  the  more  than  16,0(»0  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  I  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  space 
donated  in  the  interests  of  our  organiza- 
tion's traffic  safety  program.  Your  coopera- 
tion Is  appreciated  by  all  of  us  and  the 
favorable  reaction  we  have  had  from  thou- 
sands of  motorists  Is  Indicative  that  our 
message,  through  your  help,  has  reached 
many  drivers. 

Our  members,  all  business  women  In  their 
resi>ectlve  communities,   thank  you  for  the 
time  and  the  space  you  have  given  us. 
Elizabeth  Evans  Chapman. 
President,  California  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club. 


The    President's   Committee   for 

TRAmc  Safety. 
Washington.   D.C.,  July    18.    1960. 
OtTTDOOR  Advertising  Association 

OF  America.  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:    As   the   outdoor   advertising 
Industry  continues,  year  after  year,  to  design 


and  display  traffic  safety  p>o6ters,  tliere  msy 
be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  members 
that  this  service  Is  unappreciated  or  takeJi 
for  granted  by  professional  safety  people. 
Such  Is  not  the  case.  I  assure  you 

I've  always  been  impressed  by  the  verve 
and  Imagination  that  are  so  much  a  part 
of  outdoor  advertising's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
traffic  safety.  And  since  outdoor  p.dvertis- 
Ing  reaches  the  motorist  during  the  act  of 
drU-lng,  this  makes  the  medium's  efforts  all 
the  more  valuable. 

I  wish  1  could  be  optimistic  enough  to 
foresee  a  time  when  your  members  need  no 
longer  reserve  space  for  traffic  safety  post- 
ers— a  time  when  the  traffic  accident  prob- 
lem Is  brought  under  control.  Per  now, 
however,  I  must  add  to  this  note  of  ap- 
preciation the  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  count  on  outdoor  advertising's  good  works 
In  what  Is  truly  a  life  and  death  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W  R.  HtABST.  Jr. 

National  Safety  Council. 

OmcE  op  the  President, 

Chicago,  June  22.  1960. 
To  the  Outdoor  Adi^ertising  Association  of 
Am.erica,  Inc.: 
The  National  Safety  Council  sincerely  feels 
that  outdoor  advertising  and  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America  have 
made  an  important  and  continuing  con- 
tribution  to  safer  highways  in  America. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  outdoor  advertising 
industry  for  this  contribution  in  the  united 
effort  to  reduce  the  traffic  toll. 

We  ask  that  you  continue,  and  In  fact 
Increase,  yotir  efforts  for  traffic  safety  and 
that  you  Increase  these  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenge  the  next  10  years  present  in  pre- 
venting accidents  In  our  highways. 
Your  help  Is  needed. 

Howard  Pyle. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.. 

February  16.  1959. 
Ou^TDooB  Advertising  Association  of  America, 
Chicago.  III. 

Oe^ttlemen:  As  you  know,  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies  were  one  of  the  first 
commercial  organizations  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign In  an  attempt  to  arouse  public  opinion 
to  the  needlessness  of  most  automobile  acci- 
dents. Since  1930.  we  have  published  and 
distributed  more  than  45  million  copies  of 
safety  booklets,  accident  analyses,  and  other 
literature  In  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  the  methods  of  their 
prevention. 

At  no  time  have  we  ever  seen  enough  evi- 
dence that  signboards  or  pxjster  panels  are 
an  accident  hazard,  to  even  mention  it. 
Neither  In  the  accident  reports  which  we 
obtain  from  the  various  Stat-es,  nor  in  our 
own  claim  files  do  we  find  any  cases  where 
accidents  were  actually  caused  because  sign- 
boards or  poster  panels  blocked  the  view  of 
the  road,  or  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
motorists. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  consider- 
able assistance  which  the  billboard  Industry 
has  given  to  local  safety  campaigns  In  many 
communities,  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
praiseworthy  civic  help  would  certainly  more 
than  balance  out  any  slight  Inconvenience — 
If  there  Is  such — which  the  billboards  might 
cause  to  the  motoring  public. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  Barsantee. 
Manager,  Public  Information  arui  Ad- 
vertising Department. 

(The  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Casualty  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  the  Hartford  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  corroborate  the 
above  statement.) 

The  National  Safety  Council  hereby  pre- 
sents to  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association 
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ot   America,   Inc  .   this   award   ':^t   recognition 
for  exceptional  service  to  safety. 

"The  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  has  rendered  an  (Uitstanding 
public  service  by  conveying  safety  messages 
U)  motorists  and  pedestriar.s  dtiring  actual 
exposure  to  traffic  hazards 

'"It  has  enlisted  its  nationwide  facilities, 
as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  pub- 
lic, in  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference, 
as  well  as  the  National  Safety  Council's  'Op- 
eration  Safety'    program. 

"The  traffic  safety  public  information 
program,  conducted  by  the  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Association  of  America,  Inc.,  also  has 
served  to  generate  additional  local  traffic 
safety  activity,  through  its  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  officials  and  sup- 
porting  organizations." 

I  Awarded  to  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc..  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety,  as  a  result  of 
the  activities  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  in  behalf  of  traffic  safety,  its 
members  who  operate  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing facilities  in  over  15.000  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  participated  In  the  "Stop 
Accidents"  program.  During  1960  traffic 
safety  messages  were  shown  to  the  general 
public  in  quantity  that  would  represent,  if 
purchased  by  an  advertiser,  In  excess  of 
•  750  000   I 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, ■with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  .said  earlier,  there  are  three 
provisions  under  existing  law  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  participates, 
in  cooperation  wiih  the  States,  to  pre- 
vent, prohibit,  or  control  billboards. 

The  first  is  the  5-percent  provision  in 
the  law.  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  offers  to  participate  in  payment 
for  the  easement. 

Second,  the  law  of  1940,  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  pays  up  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  co.^t  of  any  project  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  rights-of-way 
or  land  for  the  enhancement  of  beauty 
with  reference  to  the  highways. 

Tho.se  two  provisions  in  the  law  have 
to  do  with  the  process  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  pay  for 
the  ea,^ement  or  for  the  property  with 
reference  to  which  billboards  are  sought 
to  be  eliminated. 

The  provision  here  sought  to  be  ex- 
tended Ls  a  prohibitory  measure.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  the  States  to  exercise 
their  police  power,  to  deprive  citizens 
of  property  without  compensation,  with 
reference  to  which  not  $1  is  paid.  Of 
the  825.000  to  850.000  miles  of  highways 
in  this  country,  it  would  apply  to  about 
32,000  or  33.000  miles  of  the  Interstate 
Sy.stem. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  the 
Interstate  System  is  excluded  through 
municipalities  and  metropolitan  areas, 
and  it  is  excluded  in  counties  where  it 
is  zoned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time   of   the   Senator   has  expired. 

M:  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

In  other  words,  the  applicability  of 
the  la'.v  to  take  property  from  American 
citizens  without  compensation  would 
applv  only  to  the  rural  areas  along  the 
Interstate  Hit,'hway  System.  It  would 
not  affect  the  metropolitan  areas.  It 
would  not  affect  the  city  owners.    They 


would  not  be  affected.  They  would  not 
be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their 
property  rights.  However,  if  the  law  is 
extended  and  implemented,  whatever  is 
done  will  apply  only  to  the  rural  areas 
and  will  deprive  agricultural  America  of 
an  interest  in  property  without  any  kind 
of  compensation. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  per- 
fecting the  unanimous-consent  request 
earlier  in  the  day  there  was  some  con- 
fusion concerning  control  of  time. 
When  I  returned  from  our  policy  ses- 
sion I  yielded  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Case!  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  in  behalf  of  his  own  amend- 
ment. I  think,  in  all  fairness,  there- 
fore, I  should  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  lady  from  Ore- 
gon be  given  a  little  additional  time. 
The  Senator  has  said  5  minutes  will  be 
enough.  I  believe  there  are  2  minutes 
remaining  on  this  side.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  be  given  5  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  were  of  great  interest  to 
me.  but  I  think  there  is  one  p>oint  he 
overlooked.  Regardless  of  whether  my 
amendment  or  the  Case  of  South  Dakota 
amendment  succeeds  or  is  defeated,  the 
same  F)olicies  will  be  carried  in  the  bill. 
All  we  seek  to  do  is  offer  the  States  an 
opportunity  for  a  bonus.  The  States 
cf.n  still  pass  prohibitions  or  not  pass 
prohibitions.  All  that  will  expire  on 
June  30  will  be  the  allowance  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  additional  money.  The 
Cancer  Society  can  still  have  billboards 
in  the  cities.  The  farmers  can  receive 
compensation  or  not  receive  compensa- 
tion, but  after  the  expiration  date  States 
will  not  get  a  bonus  for  prohibiting 
billboards. 

As  my  concluding  remark  I  wish  to  say 
that,  in  a  way,  this  is  rather  an  historic 
occasion  for  me.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  a  little  longer  than  5  months. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  participated 
in  the  debates,  actually  helping  to  ex- 
plain a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  by 
expressing  my  views.  I  should  like  to 
take  time  to  tell  Senators  a  story. 

When  my  husband  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  he  sat  in  the  back  row  by  a 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  Alben  Barkley.  One  day  my 
husband  was  commenting  with  reference 
to  another  Senator,  in  effect,  "Oh,  I 
don't  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about."  Former  Senator  Barkley  said  to 
him,  "Young  fella" — he  always  called 
Dick  "young  fella" — "I  should  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  something.     Many  people 


have  tried  to  come  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  many  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside.  Any  Senator  who  achieves 
the  prize  of  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
certainly  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
his  State  his  integrity,  his  ability,  and 
his  right  to  serve  those  people.  You 
must  remember  that  he  is  an  outstanding 
citizen,  whether  he  agre«s  with  you  or 
not." 

I  felt  I  should  say  this  today,  because 
we  have  welcomed  a  new  Senator, 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  as  to  the 
amendment,  I  am  sure  we  all  express  the 
belief  that  we  have  a  right  to  agree  or  to 
disagree. 

I  am  very  proud  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  with  the  other  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  more  beautiful 
America. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  for  debate  expired'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
shall  ask  that  the  order  be  rescinded  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  thereafter  I  shall 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  what 
is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEIN.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  Neuberger- 
Cooper  amendment '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  NeubcrKer-Cooper  amendment 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Neuberger -Cooper  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  first  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  occur  on  my  amend- 
ment to  the  so-called  Neuberger-Cooper 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  would  make  the  term  of  the 
Neuberger  amendment  1  year.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  sub- 
sequently there  will  be  a  vote  upon  the 
Neuberger-Cooper  amendment,  either 
as  amended,  should  my  amendment  be 
agreed  to,  or  on  the  Neuberger-Coop>er 
amendment  standing  alone,  if  my 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to? 


1961 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
i-rdered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehart] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
WA'riRl  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater] 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   38, 
nays  55.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
INo.  70) 
TEAS — 38 


Beall 

Bridges 

Butler 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Case,  8.  Dak 

Curtl» 

Dlrlc£en 

Dworshak 

Kastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Ful  bright 

Hartke 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

BogijB 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Church 

cnark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 


Capehart 

Chavez 

Ooldwater 


Havden  Moss 

HUl  Mundt 

Holland  Randolph 

Hruska  Russell 

Humphrey  Srhocppel 

Johnston  Smathers 

Jordan  Sparkman 

Kerr  Stennls 

LonK.  La.  TalmadK** 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

Monroney  Wiley 
Morton 

NAYS— 55 

Douglas  Morse 

Engle  Muskle 

Fong  Neuberger 

Oore  Pastore 

Oruenlng  Pell 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Hlckey  Proxmlre 

Jackson  Robertson 

Javlts  Scott 

Keating  Smith,  Mass 

Kefauver  Smith.  Maine 

Kuchel  Symington 

LAUsche  WlLUama.  N.J. 

Long.  Mo.  Williams.  Del. 

Long,  Hawaii  Yarborough 

Magnuaon  Young,  N.  Dak 

McOee  Young.  Ohio 
Metcalf 
Miller 

NOT  VOIING— 7 

Hart  Saltonstall 

McCarthy 

McNamara 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  Mrs. 
Neuberger  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
previously  granted  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Neuberger  amendment  be  re- 
scinded and  that  the  vote  be  taken  on 
a  voice  vote  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH.   OF   MAINE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  rollcall  just  completed 
has  established  in  the  Senate  a  record 
which  has  not  been  acliieved  or  sur- 
passed or  equaled  in  the  long  history-  of 
the  Senate,  going  back,  I  btiieve,  to  its 
first  session,  for  by  this  rollcall  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Sbuth  has  completed 
1,000  consecutive  rollcalls. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Every  Senator  knows 
what  that  means.  Senator  Smith  has 
been  attentive  on  all  her  committee  work 
and  her  departmental  work,  no  matter 
what  the  inconvenience  may  have  been, 
often  driving  back  from  Maine  in  un- 
seasonal  weather.  She  has  always  been 
here  to  keep  her  record  entirely  un- 
broken. 

It  is  an  amazing  tribute  to  her  fidelity 
to  duty  and  her  devotion  to  her  respon- 
sibilities as  a  public  servant. 

I  know  what  i;  means  in  terms  of  in- 
convenience. I  wish  I  could  boast  of 
an  equivalent  record.  This  is  indeed  a 
great  testimony  to  our  colleague. 

To  suitably  note  the  event,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  in  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  majority  leader,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
MAKGAKrr  Chasx  Smith,  has  on  this  day  cast 
her  l,000th  consecutive  rollcall  vote  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  this  unbroken  voting  record  Is 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the  Senate: 
Nnw,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'ed.  That  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
be  hereby  commended  for  her  devotion  to 
duty  as  senior  Senate*  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  know 
that  all  of  us  rejoice  in  the  remarkable 
record  made  by  this  remarkable  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  al- 
though the  record  of  a  thousand  con- 
secutive rollcall  votes  without  interrup- 
tion is  truly  something  that  has  never 
happ>ened  in  the  Senate,  that  is  not  the 
most  important  of  Margaret  Chase 
SMrrHs  accomplishments.  The  record 
of  her  public  service  to  the  country  has 
been  truly  amazing. 

She  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1940  to  1949,  and 
has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1949.  In 
1948  she  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
the  highest  percentage  majority  and  the 
greatest  total  vote  majority  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Maine.  In  1954. 
when  she  was  reelected  to  a  second  full 
6-year  term  in  the  Senate,  she  was  the 
top  votegetter  of  all  of  the  candidates 
for  all  offices.  In  the  primary  she  set  a 
new  record  for  the  total  vote  received  in 
a  contested  primary.  In  1960.  when  she 
was  reelected  to  a  third  full  6-year  term 
in  the  Senate,  for  the  third  successive 
time  she  was  the  top  votegetter  of  all 
candidates  for  all  oflBces. 


She  set  a  new  alltime  record  for 
Maine  in  the  number  of  votes,  as  she  re- 
ceived 7.652  more  votes  than  the  previ- 
ous record  set  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1956.  She  won  by  the  highest  per- 
centage of  all  Republican  senatorial  can- 
didates nationally,  making  her  the  1960 
top  votegetter  of  all  Republican  sena- 
torial candidates. 

She  is  the  only  woman  ever  to  have 
been  elected  to  three  full  terms  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  does  not  tell 
too  much  of  her  record.  She  has  re- 
ceived national  honors  and  other  honors 
by  the  score. 

Recently  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  received  honorary-  de- 
grees from  colleges.  I  was  touched  by 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader  when 
he  called  attention  to  the  honorary  de- 
gree which  I  had  received.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  men  of  this  body  are 
simply  pikers  when  it  comes  to  receiving 
honorary  degrees.  Margaret  Smtth — I 
call  her  Marg.^ret  Smith;  that  is  her 
name — has  probably  received  more  hon- 
orary degrees  from  colleges  than  all  the 
rest  of  us  together  have  received.  She 
has  received  "only"  3  dozen:  but  pre- 
vious to  this  year  she  had  received  33 
honorary  degrees  since  she  became  a 
Member  of  Coneress.  I  shall  read  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  the  colleges 
which  have  bestowed  honors  upon  our 
great  and  beloved  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  year  1943.  when 
Colby  College,  in  her  home  State,  be- 
stowed an  honorary  degree  upon  Mar- 
garet Smith.  Since  that  time  she  has 
received  degrees  from  Pace  College. 
Temple  University,  Hood  College.  Hamil- 
ton College,  Lafayette  College.  Rollins 
College.  Keuka  College,  Portia  Law 
School.  Wilson  College,  Coe  College.  Ala- 
bama College,  Smith  College,  University 
of  Maine.  Bowdoin  College,  Syracuse 
University.  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Drexel  Institute,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Tufts  University,  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Columbia  University. 
Western  College  for  Women.  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Russell  Ssige  College. 
Mills  College.  Washington  College.  Get- 
tysburg College.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Bryant  College.  Lesley  College. 
Park  College,  and  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania. 

This  year  she  has  been  awarded  hon- 
orary degrees  by  Lindenwood  College, 
of  St.  Charles.  Mo.;  Beaver  College,  of 
Jenkintown,  Pa  ;  and  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  of  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  place  in  the 
Record  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  on  each  occasion  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  been  granted  a  de- 
gree, but  I  should  like  to  read  excerpts 
from  three  or  four  of  the  citations  which 
she  has  received.  The  citation  from 
Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  reads: 

She  has  an  outstanding  record  both  for 
answering  rollcalls  and  for  doing  her  home- 
work. Truly,  she  has  her  eyes  on  the  stars 
and  her  feet  on  the  ground.  She  has  been, 
throughout    her  career,   a   true   defender  of 
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the  Institutions  of  the  Repi.  '.Ic.  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  that  most  worthwhile 
goal,  fr«>e  inquiry  within  a  free  society. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  been  honored  by 
many  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  we 
who  are  today  honored  by  placing  her  name 
on  the  rolls  of  our  alumni. 

From     the     Coe     College    citation,    I 

clioose  this  excerpt. 

.\    personality   that   commands  confidence 

a::d  riclmir.ulon. 

From   Alabamn   College,   the   citation 
reads,  m  part . 

Statesman.  courageous,         determined 

iter 


f«ht 


The  Temple  University  citation  states: 

One  who  would  not  surrender  principle  to 
political  expediency,  who  stood  unterrifled 
and  unmoved  amid  raging  winds  of  dema- 
goguery.  who  matched  hysteria  with  that 
eommonsense  which  is  one  of  Maine's  most 
precious  products. 

From  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  the  citation  reads,  in  part; 

A  woman  wh'jse  public  service  is  above  all 
politics    and    whose    genius    transcends    all 

parties,  the  epitome  of  all  that  Is  strongest 

and  f.nes:  ;r.  .\merlcan  public  life. 

The  citation  froni  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  New  York,  reads,  in  part; 

Scholarly  is  the  word  for  her  utterances; 
moderation  and  integrity  of  the  individual 
her  philosophy,  relentless  industry  her  trait. 
Fear  she  d.jes  not  know  as  men  have  learned 

v.hj  thunder  empty  phrases. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  citation.s  which  have  been  given 
M.ARc.^RET  Smith  when  she  has  received 
some  of  her  36  honorary  degrees.  We 
w  ho  have  served  with  her  know  that  she 
has  deserved  every  one  of  them. 

I  simply  express  the  hoF>e  that  she 
will  not  try  to  add  another  1.000  to  her 
consecutive  votes  If  I  were  she,  I  would 
take  time  off  and  miss  20  in  succession 
and  simply  have  a  vacation.    [  Laughter.  1 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  other  Senators  who 
will  speak  this  afternoon  in  commending 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  on  her  outstanding  record.  To 
me.  the  figure  1.000  does  not  mean  nearly 
so  much  as  the  Senator  herself.  Having 
served  with  her  m  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  think  I  know  her  fairly  well. 
I  admire  her  for  her  integrity,  her  in- 
dependence, her  sense  of  judgment  and 
good  balance,  and  her  commonsen.se. 

I  join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr  Aiken  I  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  occasionally  Senator  Smith 
will  play  hookey  from  now  on. 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  ,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jontv  leader  Mr.  M.ansfield  1.  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Mr.  Aiken  1,  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  charming  colleague.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
I  am  today  very  proud  of  that  State  and 
proud  that  Maine  has  given  Margaret 
Ch^se  S.mith  to  the  Nation.  Margaret 
S.Mirfi  ha.-  Ir.ed  up  to  the  best  of  Maine 


traditions,  not  only  by  her  record  of 
1,000  consecutive  votes,  but  also  by 
the  diligence  with  which  she  applies  her- 
self in  the  debates  and  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  committees  on 
which  she  serves — the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  On  all  of 
these  committees,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  her. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  also,  that  this 
great  record,  which  has  never  been 
equaled  by  a  U.S.  Senator,  should  be 
achieved  by  one  of  the  two  wom- 
en who  are  Members  of  this  body. 
I  think  the  women,  who  are  playing  a 
more  important  part  than  ever  before  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  our  Nation, 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  contribution 
which  has  been  made  to  good  govern- 
mejit.  Senator  Smith  has  cairied  the 
banner  for  the  women  of  the  country 
and  has  demonstrated  by  her  record  that 
women  are  fully  capable  of  assuming 
their  responsibilities  side  by  side  with 
their   male   colleagues   and   associates. 

I  join  with  all  Senators  in  expressing 
my  admiration  and  esteem  to  Senator 
Smith,  and  add  the  wish  that  she  will 
remain  here  for  the  good  of  Maine  and 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  for  a  thou- 
sand more  votes. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  On  this  occasion,  her 
1,000th  consecutive  vote,  we  pause  to 
consider  the  dedication  and  faithful 
service  which  she  has  rendered  to  her 
constituents  and  to  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve no  one  will  disagree  when  I  say 
the  Senator  is  a  lovely  woman,  possessed 
of  unusual  grace  and  intelligence.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  offering  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
as  she  begins  her  next  1,000  votes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  tribute  being  paid  to  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague,  Margaret 
Smith.  I  consider  this  tribute  a  tribute 
to  my  State  as  well  as  to  Senator  Smith. 

As  a  member  of  the  opposite  party,  I 
believe  I  can  say  more  authoritatively 
than  can  Republicans  in  Maine  that  her 
record  has  been  one  of  the  really  re- 
markable political  records  of  the  history 
of  our  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
doubt  that  it  has  ever  been  equaled.  I 
think  it  should  be  honestly  recognized 
by  those  who  oppose  her  politically  as 
well  as  by  those  who  support  her  that 
Senator  Smith  s  record  has  been  forged 
on  the  basis  of  ability,  dedication  to  her 
work,  and  conscientious  service  to  her 
country,  to  her  State,  and  to  the  causes 
in  which  she  believes. 

Speaking  as  her  colleague  from  Maine, 
her  record  of  consecutive  votes  is  a 
greater  challenge  to  me  than  it  is  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  sets  a  standard  of  service  by  which 
I  am  sure  the  people  of  Maine  will 
measure  my  service  in  the  Senate;  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  a  standard  of 
this  high  level  toward  which  to  shoot. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  a  matter  of 
record     the     number     of     consecutive 


votes — as  of  this  moment — that  I  have 
cast  In  the  Senate.  I  doubt  that  I  shall 
ever  match  her  record  of  1.000;  indeed, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  try. 

But  to  one  who  has  tried  and  who  has 
succeeded,  I  wish  to  say  these  few 
words  of  warmhearted  tribute  and  ap- 
preciation, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  as 
a  Senator  from  the  Deep  South,  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  opposite  party,  and — by  the 
way — a  Senator  from  a  State  which 
contributed  some  of  the  honorary  de- 
grees to  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  referred.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished, able,  conscientious,  hardwork- 
ing, and  effective  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  1. 

I  have  known  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
for  a  long  time.  Her  husband  and  I  en- 
tered the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  .same  time,  and  our  offices  were  di- 
rectly across  the  hall  from  each  other. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  1  ran  her  husbands 
office,  and  did  a  very  effective  job.  Fol- 
lowing his  death,  she  succeeded  him  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  few  years  later  she  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  I  have  followed  her  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  have 
told  her.  from  time  to  time,  that  I  have 
•lot  agreed  with  every  vote  she  has  cast; 
but  it  Will  be  found  that,  largely,  she 
has  had  a  very  fine  voting  record.  I 
think  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk.senI.  and  I  can  agree 
on  that.  In  fact,  I  think  there  will  be 
general  agreement  on  it. 

What  she  has  accomplished  is  an  out- 
standing feat.  I  certainly  commend  her 
for  it.  and  also  for  the  extremely  fine 
record  she  has  made  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota,  and  other  Senators  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  wish  to  be  able  to  leave  in 
time  to  board  airplanes,  in  order  to 
attend  out-of-town  meetings.  Will  the 
Chair  put  the  question  on  the  pending 
amendment,  so  it  can  be  disposed  of 
now"' 

Mr.  BUTLER.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  request.  Immediately 
after  the  vote  is  taken,  I  must  leave 
the  Chamber.  May  I  have  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  later  on, 
remarks  by  me  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  all  Senators  be  accorded  that 
privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  6713)    to  amend  cer- 
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tain  laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, to  make  certain  adjustments  in 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  put  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished today  in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beat  Those  Billboards 

The  Senate  has  the  opportunity  today  to 
show  that  it  Is  bigger  than  the  billboard 
lobby  that  has  cowed  so  many  erstwhile 
"liberal"  and  other  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  not  to  mention  vast  numbers  of 
legislators  throughout  all   of  the   50  States 

Authority  for  the  slight  incentive  now 
being  offered  the  States  to  control  billboards 
along  the  new  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  die  the  end  of  this  month  unless 
the  Senate  rises  to  the  challenge  on  which 
both  its  own  Public  WorXs  CXimmlttee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole  have 
failed.  This  challenge  is  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 
provision  In  the  Highway  Act  of  1958  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  a  "bonus" 
of  one-half  percent  to  those  States  enacting 
acceptable  billboard-control  legislation.  The 
Government  already  pays  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  highway  system. 

As  President  Kennedy  well  stated  last 
February : 

"The  Interstate  Highway  System  was  In- 
tended to  enable  more  Americans  to  more 
easily  see  more  of  their  country.  It  is  a 
beautiful  country.  The  system  was  not  in- 
tended to  provide  a  large  and  unreimbursed 
measure  of  benefits  to  the  billboard  Indus- 
try, whose  structures  tend  to  detract  from 
both  the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  routes 
they  line." 

Thus  far.  only  Maryland  and  North  Dakota 
have  fully  qualified  to  receive  the  bonus  pro- 
vided In  the  1958  act.  although  13  ad- 
ditional States  have  passed  appropriate 
legislation,  and  a  dozen  more  have  been  con- 
.sldering  It  The  "bonus"  Is  slowly  taking 
effect,  but  the  time  extension  Is  desperately 
needed  If  large  parts  of  the  Interstate  System 
are  not  to  become  mere  billboard  alleys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Neuberger  amendment  'putting  the 
question  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBUTES  TO  .SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE   SMITH.   OF  MAINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  desires 
to  speak  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Chair? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  has 
been  recognized,  and  he  has  deferred  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott  I. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  junior  Senator 
fiom   lUmois  has  been  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
and  he  has  stated  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  may  now  proceed. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  in  these  tributes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I,  with 
whom  I  have  now  served  for  nearly  19 
yeaiv^. 

It  has  been  well  .said  that  she  has  set 
a  standard  for  all  of  us  in  public  life, 
and  an  unsurpa.«ised  encouragement  and 
challenge  to  all  men  and  women. 

She  has  proved,  in  her  own  right,  by 
her  exhibition  of  courage  under  fire,  by 
her  adherence  to  principle,  and  by  her 
devotion  to  her  duties,  that  she — charm- 
ing lady  that  she  is — is.  after  all,  "a  bet- 
ter man"  than  any  of  us.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  E^cat  pleasure  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
Senator  Margaret  Ctiase  Smith,  of 
Maine,  and  to  say  that  I  envy  her.  be- 
cause I  believe  she  has  more  honorary 
degrees  from  my  State  alone  than  I 
would  be  able  to  boast.  This,  again,  is 
merely  a  further  tribute  to  a  very  fine 
Senator 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  wish 
her  continued  good  health  which  will 
permit  her  continued  attendance,  and 
all  good  fortune. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  indicating  my  high  resp>ect  and 
esteem  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  SmithI. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  her  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  she  made  a  great 
record.  In  addition,  we  had  campaigns 
at  the  .same  time,  when  we  sought  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  1948:  and  all  of  us 
know  the  outstanding  work  she  has  done 
in  the  Senate,  It  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  and  should  give  women  all  over  the 
Nation  encouragement  to  participate  in 
public  affairs. 

I  wish  to  add  that  a  moment  ago  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  Neuberger-Cooper 
amendment,  which  was  sponsored  by  our 
other  distinguished  lady  Member,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger I — which  would  almost  lead  me 
to  state  that  what  this  legislative  body 
needs  is  more  women  of  the  caliber  of 
these  two  outstanding  public  servants. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  woman 
campaign  against  me  in  Tennessee;  but 
in  other  places  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

Mr.  President 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  saying  that 
when  something  happens  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  that  pretty  well 


covers  the  waterfront,  at  least  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nation. 

Speaking  as  one  who  comes  from  the 
far  southeastern  part  of  the  Nation.  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  have  nothing  but 
the  height  of  respect  and  the  greatest 
of  affection  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs  Smith].  To 
have  participated  in  1.000  consecutive 
votes  on  issues  before  the  Senate,  ex- 
tending over  these  several  years,  not 
only  is  an  indication  of  devotion  to 
duty,  it  is  also  a  record  of  courage, 
shown  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
not  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  does 
not  know  that  there  come,  in  the  course 
of  the  work  of  the  Senate,  frequent  votes 
upon  which  we  would  like  to  be  excused, 
if  we  could,  because  the  issues  involved 
are  close  or  are  highly  controversial  in 
our  States  or  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  a  Senator  to  have  cast  1.000 
consecutive  votes — w  ithout  missing  one — 
means  that  time  after  time  she  has 
risen  courageously  to  the  challenge  on 
just  the  sort  of  issues  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one  who 
serves  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  on  the  committee  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside  at  this  time — 
but  over  which  I  suspect  she  will  be 
presiding  at  some  time  in  the  future — I 
wish  to  say  that  her  duty  there  has  been 
performed  with  such  a  fine  measure  of 
dedication  that  I  think  I  should  call 
attention  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  held  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  not 
attended.  If  so.  they  have  been  very 
few.  I  must  confess  that  there  have 
been  meetings  of  the  committee  which 
I  could  not  attend,  and  therefore  I  had 
to  call  upon  her  courtesy  and  her  de- 
votion, in  asking  her  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  in  my  absence. 

I  certainly  wish  to  pay  my  unbounded 
respect  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMrs.  SmithI. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
and  properly  said,  with  resp>ect  to  the 
distinguished  service  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  there  is  no  more  fitting 
tribute,  or  one  that  more  eloquently  il- 
lustrates her  attributes,  than  can  be 
be  found  by  looking  at  the  Congressional 
Directory,  Under  "Maine — Senators" 
will  be  found : 

Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Republican,  Skow- 
hegan 

Her  modesty  is  among  her  attributes, 
too. 

I,  too,  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  75th  Congress, 
after  the  election  of  1936.  and  her  hus- 
band, the  former  Representative  from 
Maine,  was  among  the  Members  of  that 
class  in  the  75th  CongK.vv  So  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 

Her  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  she  succeeded  her  hus- 
band, and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  is  unmatched.  I  think,  in  its 
characteristic  devotion  to  the  cause  in 
which  she  believes.  She  has  maintained 
her  independence.  Her  work  has  never 
been  superficial.     I  sit  next  to  her  in 
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the  Commiuee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
have  marveled  many  times  at  the  way  in 
which,  when  .she  takes  up  a  matter,  she 
pursues  it  relentlessly  and  tenaciously 
to  a  logical  conclusion. 

I  join  in  all  that  has  been  said  today 
in  tribute  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  Prt-,ident.  I 
join  my  colleagues  m  comniendmEC  th(^ 
able  and  distinguished  Sor.auT  Maf.i,- 
»ET  Chase  Smith,  of  Mair.f,  for  her  out- 
standing record  m  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
i^  a  remarkable  record  for  a  Senator  to 
be  present  for  1.000  consecutive  votes. 
I  doubt  whether  many  Senators  have 
equaled  this  record. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  Armed  Ser\  ices  Committee  with 
Senator  Smith.  She  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  member  of  this  impor- 
tant committee.  Her  penetrating  mind 
and  keen  insight  into  the  various  sub- 
jects coming  before  our  committee  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  committee. 
She  attends  committee  meetings  regu- 
larly, and  is  always  well  versed  in  the 
various  topics  on  the  agenda. 

Incidentally,  she  holds  a  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  goes  on  active  duty  an- 
nually. Her  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  espe- 
cially qualify  her  in  mihtary  matters 
coming  before  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  Senator 
Smith  for  her  capable  .service  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ska  I  Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  as  a 
former  resident  of  Ma.ne.  where,  as  edi- 
tor. I  conducted  an  independent  news- 
paper for  5  years,  the  Portland  Evening 
News,  and  as  one  who  has  never  lost  his 
iJTection  for  and  interest  in  that  beauti- 
ful State  I  am  happy  to  join  in  the  trib- 
utes to  M.ARGARET  Chase  Smtth.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  record  which  she  has 
made,  not  merely  in  the  unprecedented 
record  of  continuity,  but  also  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  votes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  her 
career,  as  I  have,  with  the  special  inter- 
est of  a  former  resident  of  the  State.  I 
would  say  her  career  is  an  illustration  of 
'"the  voice  of  conscience"  which  she 
sounded  so  unforgettably  some  years  ago. 
She  has  been  consistently  guided  by  the 
voice  of  conscience.  I  hope  she  will  be 
here  for  the  ne.xt  1.000  consecutive  votes. 
I  am  sure  her  record,  as  of  now.  and  as  it 
will  be  then,  will  never  be  surpassed.  I 
want  to  join  other  Senators  in  warm 
congratulations  to  her.  for  a  record  of 
which  the  State  of  Maine  may  well  be 
proud,  and  which  rai.ses  the  standard 
of  performance  for  the  whole  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  other  Senators 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  wonderful  lady  for 
a  remarkable  record  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Margaret  Cha.se 
Smith  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  several  years.  I  have  found  her 
extremely  well  posted  on  every  subject. 
The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  that  Mar- 
garet CHA.<;f:  Smith  is  probably  one  of 


the  best  author. ues  in  the  S<-'nate  on 
military  matters.  She  probably  knows 
as  much  or  more  about  ships,  gun.^,  and 
tanks  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

She  has  the  respect  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  her  unusual  ability,  cour- 
age, integrity,  and  good  fellowship.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  a  better  sense  of 
humor  than  has  Margaret  CH.^SE  Smith. 
We  like  her  for  these  and  her  many  other 
fine  qualities, 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  wishing  her  well  on  this  very 
happy  and  memorable  occasion, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
dehghted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing this  highly  deserved  tribute  to  a  great 
friend  and  neighbor,  Margaret  Smith.  It 
has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  know  her 
during  the  time  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  her. 

I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  or  de- 
voted public  servant  than  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  and  I  desire  to  pay  tribute 
to  her. 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  grant  her  many, 
many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  been 
said,  but  I  wish  to  endorse  the  tributes 
and  join  with  other  Senators  in  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  on  a  record  that  is  an 
honor  to  her. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 25  years  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Representative  Smith 
from  Maine  and  to  cherish  his  friendship 
in  our  service  together  in  the  House. 
I  knew  his  wife  and  helpmate,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  and  for  2 '2  years  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  her  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  express 
my  very  genuine  appreciation  for  a 
gentlewoman  who,  in  this  body,  exem- 
plifies the  very  best  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  namely,  dedication  and 
devotion,  and  courage  and  conviction. 
Her  record  of  public  service  is  in  the 
finest  tradition. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  who  are  paying  well- 
merited  tribute  for  the  outstanding 
record  of  Margaret  Smith.  Like  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
come  to  this  body  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  I  had  the  privilege 
there  of  serving  not  only  with  her  hus- 
band, but  also  with  Margaret  Smith. 
In  the  Senate  I  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  her.  where  she  is 
my  seatmate.  and  where  she  is  diligent, 
active,  and  eCfective. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  tribute  I 
could  give  to  her  effectiveness  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  that  I  have 
watched,  during  the  years,  the  term 
■Passamaquoddy"  change  from  a  word 
used  by  pagsters  and  quipsters  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  serious  engineering 
study  on  the  coast  of  Maine — which  I 
think  illustrates  the  diligence  and  per- 
sistency with  which  Margaret  Smith 
devotes  herself  when  she  decides  upon  a 
subject  as  having  merit  and  one  that 
has  a  genuine  opportunity  for  success 


I  Join  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing her  on  an  outstanding  record  of 
1.000  consecutive  votes.  I  hope  she  can 
continue  long  to  preserve  that  uneriu^lfd 
and  unprecedented  record, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  wish  to  join  my  collea«rurs 
today  in  paying  our  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  able  and  respected  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  in  compli- 
menting Margaret  Smith  today  we  are 
joining  many  friends,  not  only  m  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  State  of  Maine,  but  a  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  to 
this  charming  lady,  who  has  established 
such  a  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. The  question  in  my  mind  is.  How 
did  she  achieve  such  an  outstanding 
record  and  yet  retain  her  youthful  ap- 
pearance? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
great  joy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
congratulating  a  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing. She  has  set  a  model  to  which  we 
can  aspire,  though  we  may  not  attam 
it. 

I  think  every  Member  representing 
every  State  in  this  body  should  rise  to 
thank  Senator  Smith  for  the  record  of 
participating  in  1,000  consecutive  votes, 
in  which  she  has  served  not  only  her 
State,  but  the  Nation. 

Having  known  her  as  long  as  I  have, 
and  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  as  at- 
tested by  my  colleagues,  that  she  has 
won  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  I  myself 
would  also  add,  because  I  feel  It  very 
deeply,  having  known  her  so  long,  that 
she  has  won  the  heart  of  the  Senate. 
This  I  know  today  is  a  real  cause  for  joy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  rise 
in  the  latter  portion  of  these  tributes, 
and  I  hope  it  is  the  case  that  the  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall  be  first, 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  a  per- 
son has  attended  the  Senate  for  1,000 
consecutive  votes,  but  only  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  .sure,  can  appreciate 
what  attending  1,000  consecutive  votes 
means.  When  we  consider  the  great 
pressures  which  come  upon  all  Senators 
from  the  standpoint  of  work  of  commit- 
tees, with  many  committee  meetings  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  we  consider 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  of  health,  it 
Is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal  that  a 
Member  should  be  able  to  do  it. 

It  is  not,  I  am  sure,  simply  an  idle 
gesture  on  her  part,  but  it  is  rather  an 
expression  of  what  she  conceives  to  be 
her  devotion  to  the  Job  she  so  ably  holds. 
I  have  particular  reason  to  know  her 
magnanimity  and  her  understanding 
from  woiklng  with  her.  I  work  with 
her  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
No  person  could  attend  to  the  job  more 
assiduously  than  she. 

I  look  upon  the  record  of  1,000  consec- 
utive votes  not  simply  as  1,000  consec- 
utive votes  but  as  an  outward  expres- 
sion of  her  inward  determination  to  do 
the  best  Job  anyone  could  possibly  do 
in  representing  her  own  great  State. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  am  happy  to  as- 
sociate  myself    and    the   expression    of 
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tribute  to  our  charming  and  able  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  on  the  occasion  of  marketing  her 
1.000th  consecutive  rollcall.  This  repre- 
sents a  splendid  and  inspiring  example  of 
devotion  to  duty,  and  a  testimonial,  as 
well,  to  the  historic  virtues  of  depend- 
ability, hardiness  and  punctuality  that 
distinguish  the  .stanch  citizenry  of 
Maine,  One  may  well  say — in  para- 
phrase of  a  famous  line — that  neither 
snow,  nor  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  Washing- 
ton traffic  have  stayed  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  from  her  ready  response  to  the 
clerk's  calling  of  the  roll.  Her  presence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,  and  the 
minority  grow  stronger.  In  honoring 
her  dedication  may  each  of  us  take 
fruitful  example  therefrom,  and  resohe 
to  treat  absenteeism  as  foe,  not  friend, 
in  this  distinguished  body. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  I  as- 
sume the  liberty  of  calling  up>on  the  very 
gracious,  channing,  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  all  the  very 
generous  observations  my  colleagues 
have  made  about  me.  I  could  not 
have  achieved  the  record  had  it  not 
been  for  very  good  luck,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wonderful  courtesy  and  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  their  staffs  for  the 
past  6  years.  They  have  always  re- 
sponded when  I  have  a.sked  about  the 
schedule  and  the  p>o.ssibilities  of  rollcall 
votes  on  any  specific  days,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  plan 

Without  such  cooperation.  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  achieve  another 
consecutive  record  of  which  I  am  equally 
proud — the  record  of  sp>ending  at  least 
a  part  of  each  month  back  in  my  State 
of  Maine  for  the  past  50  consecutive 
months. 

As  my  consecutive  rollcall  vote  total 
has  mounted,  I  think  that  I  must  know 
in  a  way  what  the  magnificent  Lou  Geh- 
rig thought  as  he  built  up  the  alltime 
record  of  consecutive  games  in  which  he 
played. 

The  pressure  mounts  as  each  time 
comes  up,  but  as  it  took  others  to  help 
the  individual  make  such  a  record,  it 
took  the  help  ol  my  colleagues  to  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  make  this  mark; 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  so  abundantly  generous  to  me, 

I  also  thank  the  people  of  Maine, 
who  in  their  generosity  in  sending  me 
back  to  the  Senate,  have  made  this  rec- 
ord possible.  It  is  really  their  record — 
not  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res,  162  •  was 
unanimously  agreed  to 


SOCIAL  SECirRITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  of  the  action 
taken  today  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Finance  on  social  security  amendments 
of  1961  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

TTie  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  ap- 
proved and  ordered  favorably  reported  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1961  as  p.'\ssed 
by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
following  amendments: 

1  AUow  the  widow  of  a  minister  who  died 
before  April  16.  1962,  to  elect  coverage  for 
him  even  though  the  minister  faih-d,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  to  exercise  his  Dption  of 
electing  coverage, 

2,  Changed  from  fractions  to  percentage 
points  the  self-employed  contribution  rates 
as  follows : 

In  Hou.'ie-passed  bill:  1962,  4'i|,,:  1963-65, 
5:1.,;  1966-68.  6- i^:  1969,  6''i.i:  in  Senate  bill: 
196?,  4.7;   1963-65.  5  4;   1966^8.  6.2;   1969,  6,9 

3,  Allow  New  Mexico  to  be  included  among 
those  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide 
iheir  retirement  systems  into  two  parts  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  social  security  cover- 
itge  under  Federal-State  agreement. 

4,  Allow  those  States  who  have  utilized 
the  divided"  system  coverage  methixJ  to  give 
their  State  and  local  retircmen ,  system 
members  who  chose  not  to  be  co\ered  an- 
other opiKjrtunity  to  elect  coveriige.  Cover- 
age for  the  new  group  would  begin  at  the 
same  time  that  the  coverage  of  thr  original 
group  began,  and  the  additional  option 
would  generally  expire  by  1963, 

5,  For  a  temporary  p>erlod  of  1  year  (to 
expire  June  30,  1962 1  rHi^4es  the  Federal 
matching  maximum  from  $65  (on  average 
basis)  to  $67.50  per  month  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  per- 
manent and  totally  disabled  with  a  provision 
requiring  State  to  pass  such  increise  along 
to  recipients 

6  Provides  an  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  thnjugh  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  temporary  assistance  to  U.S.  na- 
tionals who  have  returned  to  thl.s  country 
because  of  war  or  other  crisis  (or  tecause  of 
their  destitution  or  illness)  and  ar'?  without 
available  resources. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHW.AY  ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cons; deration 
of  the  bill  (H,R,  6713)  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for 
other  purposes.  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  address  an  inquir}'  to  and 
receive  an  answer  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  ByrdI? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  John  R, 
Phillips,  chairman  of  the  Florida  State 
Road  Department,  a  very  able  official. 
He  makes  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Bureau  of  Publ;c  Roads 
which  was  adopted  in  1958,  by  reason  of 
the  financial  shortage  which  wns  actual 
or  threatened  at  that  time.  Under  the 
regulation,  control  over  contra(!ting  au- 
thority of  all  the  States  was  placed  on 


a  quarterly  basis,  Mr.  Phillips  wishes 
to  know  whether  that  regulation  is  to 
continue  or  to  be  terminated  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Phillips  invites  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  it  is  his  understand- 
ing there  will  be  ample  funds  to  permit 
yearly  allotments  to  be  made  to  the 
States,  so  that  contracts  can  be  made 
as  was  done  prior  to  1958,  and  not  sus- 
p>ended  from  time  to  time,  as  has  been 
the  case  since  the  1958  regulation. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vii-ginia 
can  advise  us  as  to  what  the  situation 
will  be  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on 
this  difficult  point, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  asked  a  question  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  contract  controls 
will  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  coming  years.  Contract 
controls  really  represent  a  type  of  ration- 
ing of  the  appKjrtionment,'-  made  with 
respect  to  each  State.  They  limit  or 
specify  the  earliest  time  when  these  ap- 
portionments can  be  converted  into  ex- 
penditure obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
States. 

These  are  controls  which  no  one  really 
likes  to  use.  least  of  all  the  State  road 
commissions  whose  contracting  author- 
ity is  thereby  limited  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, these  controls  have  made  it  pos.-.,' 
sible  to  make  apportionments  sooner 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 
Without  limitation  on  the  timing  of  the 
expenditure,  smaller  apportionments 
would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  the  same  result. 

I  have  discussed  the  use  of  these  con- 
tract controls,  however,  with  resEKjnsible 
officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  they  have  informed  me  they  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  these  controls  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  public  roads  system 
will  have  the  assured  financing  provided 
by  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator, 

To  clarify  the  point,  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  I  correctly  understand  that  a  sufficient 
showing  of  shortage  of  funds  still  exists 
to  the  extent  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  proposes  to  continue,  as  it  was 
stated  it  would,  the  quarterly  control 
that  has  existed  since  1958  through  fiscal 
1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Bureau 
liopes  to  dispense  with  those  controls  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Does  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  mean  that  as  soon  as  the 
Bureau  is  able  to  feel  sure  that  money 
will  be  on  hand  to  honor  requisitions 
from  the  States,  quarterly  control  will  be 
dispensed  witli? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  question  on  this  point? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virainia.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Can  the 
Senator  advLse  as  wiiether  or  not.  m  ap- 
plying the  quarterly  controls,  the  amount 
available  to  a  Stale  will  bear  a  relation- 
ship to  the  apportionment  to  the  State, 
or  will  the  first  State  in,  receive  the 
money  regardless  of  its  apportionment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amount 
available  would  have  a  relationship  to 
the  apportionment  to  the  Slates. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  apportionment 
to  the  States':' 

M: .  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou:h  Dakota.  I  believe 
that  point  is  most  important,  because 
obviou.sly  there  would  be  some  irregular- 
ny  in  which  the  bilLs  would  come  in  from 
the  States,  but  a  State  ought  not  to  lose 
because  some  other  State  might  happen 
to  file  Its  papers  a  day  or  two  ahead  of 
some  other  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand 
the  money  will  be  paid  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  apportionment  to  the  Slates. 

"Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  state- 
ment:* 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  During  this  debate 
it  seems  to  me  the  record  ought  to  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  as  soon  as 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  assured 
of  having  a  strong  financial  base  for  its 
apportionment  to  the  States,  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  annual  apportionment  which 
is  called  for  under  the  law.  and  "yhich 
had  been  the  uniform  practice  up  until 
the  time  of  the  shortage  in  1958. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  entirely  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  will  cooperate 
with  him  ir.  an  endeavor  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLL,\ND,     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Further 
in  the  interest  of  clarity,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  used  the  term  "ap- 
portionment," he  was  referring  to  the 
apport;onmont  of  actual  cash.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  annual  appor- 
tionment, so  far  as  apportionment  of  au- 
thorization is  concerned,  will  continue  to 
bo  o:i  ail  annual  basi.s. 

NL-  HOLLAND.  My  information  Ls 
that  the  ap;iort:onment  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  authority  quarterly, 
and  what  the  Road  Board  is  worried 
a.')out  is  that  such  procedure  has  not 
permitted  it  to  go  ahead  and  let  con- 
tracts with  the  same  freedom  that  pre- 
vailed prior  to  1953. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
point  refers  to  the  cash.  The  apportion- 
ment is  based  upon  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived en  an  annual  basis;  and  the 
amount  apportioned  to  a  State  will,  I 
presume,  continue  to  be  apportioned  on 
an  annual  basis,  so  far  as  the  total 
amount  that  will  eventually  be  available 
to  that  State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  contract 
authority  is  the  one  that  is  the  basis 
for  the  apportionment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  According  to  the  ad- 
Vice  o:  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  ap- 
poitioun.ent  iia.~.  been  on  the  part  of  the 


contracting  authority,  which  means,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  has  in- 
dicated, that  such  apportionment  also 
prevails  as  of  the  time  of  tlie  payment  of 
the  money,  and  the  purp>ose  of  the  ap- 
portionment, as  I  understand,  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
will  not  be  in  default,  but  will  be  able  to 
pay  bills  as  they  come  in  on  the  basis  of 
a  quarterly  apportionment,  rather  than 
be  required  to  meet  at  one  time  large 
contracts  that  would  have  been  handled 
under  annual  apportionments,  as  had 
been  the  case  prior  to  1958. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recogmzes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr  Douglas  I . 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  starts  his 
discussion,  I  wonder  if  he  has  any 
thought  of  seeking  a  time  agreement 
with  respect  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  have  no  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
hoped  that  consideration  of  the  bill 
might  be  concluded  tonight.  I  am  among 
those  who  have  plane  reservations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  an  undue  amount  of  time,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  tie  myself  to  a  definite 
period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  modesty  that  I  rise  to  address 
the  throng  of  Senators  in  this  crowded 
Chamber.  But  the  issue  is  so  important 
that  I  think  I  should  conquer  my  feeling 
of  modesty  and  address  myself  to  the 
financing  of  the  Interstate  or  National 
Highway  System. 

We  face  this  problem  "because  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  system  has 
greatly  increased  since  we  first  provided 
for  it  in  1956.  At  that  time  the  cost  of 
the  entire  system  was  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $27  billion,  of  which,  under 
the  90-percent  financing  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  to  provide  appro.x- 
imately  $25  billion,  or  perhaps  an 
amount  a  little  smaller  than  that  figure. 

During  the  5  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  time  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
system  has  risen  from  $27  billion  to  $41 
billion,  and  the  share  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  has  increased  from  a 
little  less  than  $25  billion  to  appro.xi- 
mately  $37  billion,  or  by  approximately 
$12  billion.  This  was  the  situation  which 
faced  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  his  message  of  Februay  28,  the 
President  laid  down  a  series  of  proposals 
which  would  have  provided  for  the  com- 
plete financing  of  the  proposed  plan  out 
of  taxes  related  to  highway  use.  His 
proposal  was  that  the  4-cent  gasoline 
tax,  which  otherwise  would  revert  to  3 
cents  a  gallon,  be  retained;  that  the  die- 
sel  tax  be  raised  from  4  cents  to  7  cents 
a  gallon;  that  the  user  tax  on  tnacks  in 
excess  of  26.000  pounds  be  raised  from 
$1.50  per  1,000  pounds  to  $5  per  1,000 
pounds ;  and  there  was  also  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  tread  loibber.  Those 
items  provided  for  the  full  financing  of 
the  system  out  of  these  taxes,  and  put 


the  plan  on  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis  In 
conformity  with  the  Byrd  amendment 
of  1956. 

llie  proposals  of  the  President  pro- 
vided not  merely  for  the  financing  of  the 
plan  out  of  these  taxc-s.  but  also  for  an 
approximate  distribution  of  the  costs  as 
between  passenger  automobiles,  pick-up 
trucks,  and  heavy  trucks  over  26.000 
pounds,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
that  could  be  made  of  the  comparative 
costs  created  by  those  diflferent  types  of 
vehicles. 

That  point  leads  us  directly  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  fact.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  best  measure  of  cost  is 
that  of  ton-miles,  and  if  one  considers 
the  ton-mile  basis,  as  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  indicate,  one 
finds  that  greater  costs  are  created  by 
ti-ucks  than  by  pa.ssenger  automobiles. 

If  we  take  the  estimat,ed  costs  of  con- 
struction per  gross  ton-mile  for  this  pro- 
gram passenger  cars  have  an  average 
cost  of  0.228  cent,  or  a  little  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  mile;  pickup 
trucks.  0  228  cent  a  mile,  or  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  nulc;  two  axle, 
six-tire  trucks.  0.572  cent  a  mile,  or  a 
little  over  a  half  cent  a  mile;  three  axle, 
semitrailer  trucks,  2.373  cents  a  mile, 
or  approximately  2  cents  a  mile;  four- 
axle  semitrailer,  diesel  driven  trucks, 
3.339  cents  a  mile,  or  3'3  cents  a  mile; 
and  five-axle  trucks,  diesel  driven,  5.1 
cents  a  mile. 

In  other  words,  the  estimated  cost  on 
a  gross-ton-mile  basis  for  the  heaviest 
truck  was  20  times  that  of  the  average 
pa.ssenger  car. 

This  difference  in  cost  has  always  been 
suspected.  Because  of  this  the  trucking 
industi'y  has  always  objected  very  strenu- 
ously to  the  use  of  tl  c  ton-mile  costs. 
So  in  1956.  as  a  result  of  its  protests, 
there  was  put  into  the  bill  the  require- 
ment that  a  special  comparative  study  be 
made  of  the  allocation  of  costs  to  vari- 
ous vehicles.  That  study  was  made. 
Most  of  the  results  were  published  in 
House  Document  No.  54.  87th  Congress. 
1st  session,  entitled  'Final  Report  on 
Highway  Cost  Allocation  Studies."  It 
was  not  quite  the  final  report,  becau.se  a 
supplemental  report  ha.s  since  been  is- 
sued, embodying  some   further  results. 

As  part  of  this  further  study,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  laid  out  an 
experimental  8-mile  highway  system  out- 
side Ottawa,  in  my  State  of  Illinois,  un- 
der standards  laid  down  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Highway  Officials. 
Over  this  highway,  for  several  years, 
have  run  vehicles  of  five  varieties — 
passenger  automobiles,  pickup  trucks, 
fairly  light  trucks,  heavy  trucks,  and 
very  heavy  trucks.  These  tests  were 
conducted  under  all  types  of  conditions 
and  all  kinds  of  weather;  and  on  the 
straightaway,  hills,  declines,  and  cui-ves. 
It  was  probably  the  mnst  extensive  and 
the  most  expensive  study  that  has  ever 
been  made. 

The  study's  figures  on  gross  cost  per 
ton-mile  were  derived  more  from  a 
questionnaire  than  from  this  study,  but 
the  study  added  as  a  new  feature  con- 
.sideration  of  incremental  costs.  These 
are    the    added    costs    which    would    be 
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created  by  constructing  highways  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  heavier  vehicles, 
assuming  that  there  was  first  a  basic 
cost  for  providing  for  the  passenger  au- 
tomobiles, then  added  costs  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  high  way  and  certain  changes 
in  the  covering  and  in  the  concrete  base 
in  order  to  supjjort  heavier  vehicles.  By 
successive  tests  It  was  possible  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  running  various  ve- 
hicles on  the  highways  and  the  costs  of 
constructing  highways  adequate  to  en- 
dure various  types  and  weights  of  ve- 
hicles. 

As  I  have  sa  d.  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  thorough  .study  that  has  ever  been 
made.  It  is  interesting  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trucking  industry,  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  this  year,  stated,  at  page  133  of 
the  hearings: 

The  trucking  Industry  has  supported  the 
Incremental  methcxl  as  the  soundest  ap- 
proach to  detennlnlng  highway  cost  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  succeeding 
sentences  which  give  the  trucking  indus- 
try something  of  an  escaije  hatch.  Ap- 
parently, however,  the  trucking  indus- 
try endorsed  the  principle  of  incremental 
costs  as  being  in  general  the  soundest 
method  that  could  be  followed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  was  the  study 
conducted? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  incremental  cost 
study  was  primarily  conducted  outside 
Ottawa.  Ill ,  on  the  8-mile  exjxjrimental 
highway. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  test  was  intended 
to  show.  I  assume,  what  the  wear  was 
on  the  highways  as  imp>osed  by  different 
types  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Ls  correct.  And 
it  also  showed  the  costs  of  the  additional 
thickness,  width,  tensile  strength,  and 
so  forth,  which  would  be  required  beyond 
the  features  of  the  basic  passenger  auto- 
mobile highway  to  have  the  highway  en- 
dure under  various  additional  weights 
and  axles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  test  was 
completed,  was  it  possible  to  draw  up 
conclusior^s  relative  to  the  impact  upon 
the  highways  of  the  passenger  cars ■ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  to  give  in  a  minute.  The  study 
found  that  for  a  passenger  automobile — 
and  incidentally  it  was  assumed  that 
there  would  be  six  passengers  in  the  car, 
and  that  the  car  and  passengers  together 
weigh  4,413  pounds — the  average  cost  in 
cents  per  mile  was  0.309  cent  or  a  little 
under  one-third  of  a  cent  per  mile.  For 
a  5,000  pound  two-axle  pickup  truck,  the 
cost  was  0.265  cent  per  mile.  For  a 
15.000  pound  two  axle,  six-tire  truck,  the 
cost  was  0.4C2  cent,  or  a  little  less  than 
half  a  cent.  For  a  40.000  pound,  three- 
axle  tiuck,  the  cost  was  1.427  cents  a 
mile,  or  1 ;:  cents  per  mile.  For  a  55,000 
four-axle  semitrailer  truck,  diesel  pow- 
ered, the  cost  was  1.808  cents  a  mile,  or 
just  a  little  short  of  2  cents  a  mile  and 
for  a  72.000  pound  5 -axle  truck,  the  cost 
cvu 668 


was  2.527  cents  a  mile,  or  over  IJ',^  cents 
a  mile. 

In  other  words,  the  heaviest  truck  had 
an  incremental  cost  eight  times  as  great 
as  did  the  pas.senger  car  carrying  six 
passengers.  I  wish  to  empha.size  that 
point. 

In  addition  to  the  gross  ton-mile  basis 
and  the  incremental  cost  basis,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  threw  out  two 
other  suggestions.  One  was  the  so- 
called  cost  function  basis.  When  one 
penetrates  that,  he  finds  that  it  really 
amounts  to  a  vehicle  mile  ratlicr  than 
a  ton-mile  basis.  The  other  is  the  so- 
called  differential  l)enefit  function.  If 
we  take  all  four  of  these  and  average 
them  together,  we  get  a  figure  for  the 
passenger  automobile  which  is  sub- 
stantially similar  in  all  cases,  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  p)er  mile.  l'"'or  the 
heaviest  truck,  we  get  an  average  of  3.4 
cents  a  mile,  or  11  times  the  C05t  for  a 
passenger  automobile. 

In  other  words,  on  three  of  the  four 
bases,  we  get  a  cost  for  the  heavy  trucks 
of  from  8  to  10  to  11  times  wliat  it  is 
for  the  passenger  automobiles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  test.  then, 
clearly  disclosed  that  the  wear  on  the 
highway  had  a  definite  relatioriship  to 
the  size  of  the  machine  and  the  weight 
that  it  carried. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  final  result, 
based  on  the  variotis  tests  was  th  at  if  the 
unit  of  one  represents  the  wear  jnposed 
by  an  ordinary  passenger  car,  tiie  large 
truck  including  the  tractor-trailers,  have 
an  impact  8.  9.  10.  or  11  times  greater. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  in  some  cases 
even  more  than  that.  The  gross  ton- 
mile  figure  is  even  greater — 20  t:mes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  about  1950,  a  test 
was  made  in  Maryland,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  States  participated,  aimed  at  the 
same  study  which  was  envisione<l  by  this 
test.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  proportion 
of  wear  was,  but  it  substantially  cor- 
roborates what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  just  stated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  When  he  was  Governor  of 
Ohio,  he  stood  for  thi.s  principle  in  the 
tax  system  of  that  great  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  President  took 
tlie  incremental  cost  comparison  as  the 
basis  for  his  recommendations.  The 
taxes  which  he  apportioned  meant  that 
the  final  cost  of  the  highway  system  w  as 
to  be  allocated  in  rough  proportion — a 
faiily  approximate  proportion,  I  may 
say — to  the  costs  as  revealed  by  the  in- 
cremental cost  study.  This  has  favored 
the  ti'ucks  very  much  in  comparison  with 
what  the  ton-mile  basis  would  have  done 
and  in  comparison  with  what  the  veliicle- 
mile  basis  would  have  done. 

So  I  think  the  President's  program  can 
be  said  to  have  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  trucks  and  to  Uae  trucking 
industry.  And  as  I  have  said,  it  kept 
the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 


The  trucking  industry  did  not  like  the 
proposal  of  the  President  and  opposed  it. 
.*^>  a  result,  the  House  Committ-ee  on 
Ways  and  Means  made  very  real  changes 
in  the  President's  proposal.  They  cut 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel,  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  should  be  raised  from 
4  cents  to  7  cents  a  gallon,  back  to  4 
cents.  This  will  result  in  a  loss  in  rcv- 
enue-for  the  11  years  of  approximately 
$1,200  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  I  may  cor- 
rectly undei-stand,  the  President  recom- 
mended a  7-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  diesel 
fuel. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  House  Con.mit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  adopted  a  4-cent 
tax? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  was  passed  by  the  House  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, wij,h  two  opposing  votes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reduction  from  7 
cents  to  4  cents  a  gallon  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  $1  billion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  billion  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  over  an  11 -year 
period. 

The  President  had  also  proiX)sed  a  $5 
per  1.000-pound  tax  on  trucks  and  buses 
weighing  more  than  26.000  pounds. 
The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  have  cut  this  tax  back  from  S5 
per  1,000  pounds  to  $3  per  1,000  pounds. 
The  loss  in  revenue  to  the  program  from 
this  reduction  is  approximately  $1,100 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  that  the  House  cut 
the  President's  recommendation  of  $5 
per  1,000  pounds  to  $3  per  1,000  pounds. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  provide? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Three  dollars  per 
1,000  pounds. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Is  it  not  $1.50? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  that  is  the  pres- 
ent tax. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  the  under- 
.standing  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  bill  now  provides  for  $3? 

Mr  DOUGLAS,    That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  President  recom- 
mended $5  per  1.000  pounds? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  entitled  "Federal 
excise  pasTnents  per  mile  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  under  present  law,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  House  bill,  and  your 
committee's  bill,  compared  to  cost  re- 
spon.sibnity  indicated  by  the  incremental 
and  differential  benefit  cost  studies," 
taken  from  page  18  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report  on  title  II  of  H  R.  6713. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
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Mr   DOUGLAS      Mi    President,  I  ask  fleet  the  relative  benefits  to  various  u.sers         There   being   no  objection,    the   table 

unanimou.s  consent  that  there  be  printed  with  rates  under  present  law  and  under     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

at  this  pouu  m  th^'  Record  a  table  com-  the      Finance      Committees      proposed     as  follows: 

pa:  mt:     the    Presidents    proposals    for  changes. 
huhway  taxes  increases  which  would  re- 

Table   2.      Compnrixon  of  the  Prenidenf  s  proposolx  for  higlnniij  tajm  incrniHex  which   tnmld  rrjlul  thi-  nlutirt    bimht.i  to  tniiiiiit  tinrrn 

with  rales  under  present  lau-  and  under  the  Finance  Committee's  proposed  chungex 
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Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yifld^ 

Mr   DOUGL.-\ri.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Revert- 
ing to  the  other  item,  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  position  of  the 
Hou.sc  and  the  position  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  on  diesel  fuel? 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  President  pro- 
posed a  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  on  diesel 
fuel  instead  of  the  present  tax  of  4  cents 
a  gallon,  which  otht-rwise  would  have 
reverted  to  3  cents  a  gallon.  The  House 
pas.sed  a  tax  of  only  4  cents  a  gallon. 
This  amount  i.s  coiitw.U' 
inittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.    CASE    of    Sourh 
Cfirus  a  gallon'' 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
is  imposed  on  diesel  fuel  as  is  imposed 
on  ga.sohne 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Did  the 
House  change  the  weight  tax.  or  was 
that  changed  by  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No  The  President 
a.-iked  that  we  impose  a  $5-per-l, 000- 
pound  tax  on  trucks  and  bu.ses  weighing 
ir.  excess  of  26.000  pounds.  The  pres- 
ent tax  IS  $1  50.  The  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  Prc^idf^nt's  recommenda- 
tion fiom  S5  to  $3. 


ci  by  the  Com- 

Dakota        Four 
The  same  tax 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  used  the  word  reduced"  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Actually 
it  is  double  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Today 
the  tax  is  $1.50,  and  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  provides  a  tax  of  $3. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
a  100-percent  increase. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  it  still  does 
not  tax  trucks  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
cremental cost  which  they  create. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
may  be.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
able  to  say  whether  anything  is  done 
about  the  collection  or  enforcement  of 
the  weight  tax?  Someone  suggested  to 
me  at  one  time  that  one  of  the  greatest 
leaks  was  the  failure  to  collect  the  tax 
on  the  large  trucks  or  heavy  trucks;  that 
if  a  stamp  or  a  certificate  could  be  pro- 
vided, it  would  help  in  the  enforcement, 
and  the  actual  collection  of  receipts 
would  be  greatly  increased 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     That   may  well   be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  allow  me  to 
speak  on  that  subject? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  argument  was 
made  in  Ohio.  It  was  said  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  would  be  impos- 


sible Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
not  to  be  .so. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  am  not 
arguing  that  the  law  is  unenforcible. 
I  simply  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced.  If  the  tax  is  $1  50  or  $3.  or 
whatever  it  is,  everyone  who  is  subject 
to  it  ought  to  pay  it. 

I  was  simply  trying  to  get  clear  what 
the  diflerence  was  between  what  the 
Hou.se  has  done  and  the  Senate  has  done, 
and  what  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

The  record  apparently  is  that  the  die- 
sel fuel  tax  would  stay  as  it  was,  but  that 
the  weight  tax  would  be  increased  from 
$1.50  to  $3. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  what  has 
been  done. 

The  reduction  in  the  tax  on  tread 
rubber  creates  a  loss  for  12  years  of  ap- 
proximately $378  million. 

So  the  cuts  put  into  effect  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would,  in  themselves,  reduce  the  total 
revenue  by  approximately  $2,700  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  follow  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  in  all  respects  except 
his  recommended  increase  on  tires,  in- 
nertubes.  and  tread  rubber? 

Mr  EXDUGLAS.  Except  tread  rubber. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  Senator  from 


Ohio,  at  some  period  In  the  d^  bate, 
would  be  willing  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  restore  the  tax  on  tread  rubber  to  the 
rate  recommended  by  the  Preside:^.  I 
should  be  glad  to  accept  that  as  an 
amendment.  In  other  words,  I  am  not 
trying  to  protect  the  rubber  industry; 
I  wish  to  make  that  clear. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
If  that  is  done,  will  the  Senator's 
amendment  then  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  accept  an  amendment  of  that 
type,  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  give  assurance  in 
advance  that  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  faced  this  problem — 
namely,  how  to  make  good  a  loss  of  $2,- 
700  million  of  revenue.  They  met  the 
problem  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
stretched  out  the  program  by  3  months 
in  the  year  1972 — having  it  expire  at  the 
end  of  September,  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  June.  This  action  would  bring 
in  additional  revenue  of  approximately 
$1  billion — perhaps  a  little  less,  perhaps 
a  little  more — leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,800 
million.  Then  they  did  a  very  interest- 
ing thing:  For  the  remaining  $1,800  mil- 
lion, they  recommended  that  the  entire 
10  percent  of  the  manufacturers*  excise 
tax  on  trucks  and  buses  be  allocated  from 
general  revenues  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Under  present  law,  only  half  of 
this  tax — 5  percent — is  allocated  to  the 
trust  fund.  The  allocation  of  the  addi- 
tional 5  percent  would  increase  the  trust 
fund,  over  the  11-year  period,  by  $1,800 
million. 

So  some  are  saying  triumphantly  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  is  solvent.  But 
it  IS  solvent  only  because  we  are  to  with- 
draw from  the  general  revenues,  during 
this  period,  $1,800  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  vield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Then  will  it  not  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  from  some  other  tax 
source  the  $1,800  million  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  revenues  to  the 
highway  trust  fund? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly.  Either  a 
transfer  of  that  sort  must  be  made  from 
some  tax  which  already  is  being  imposed, 
or  an  additional  tax  in  that  amount  will 
have  to  be  levied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  make  any  suggestion 
about  where  that  amount  of  money 
would  be  rai.sed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No. 

What  has  happened  has  been  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  solvency 
of  the  highway  trust  fund,  general  reve- 
nues are  to  be  drawn  by  $1,800  million 
duiing  the  next  11  years,  thus  confront- 
ing the  Nation  with  Uie  problem  of 
where  to  obtain  tliat  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
lUinois  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
the  proposed  transfer;  but  in  that  event. 
I  believe  they  should  be  candid  enough 
to  admit  that  thereafter  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  additional  reve- 


nues, In  order  to  make  up  for  that  'i,ran.'=- 
fer  from  t};e  general  revenues  coming 
into  the  Treasury.    Is  tliat  correct 

Mr  IX)UOLAS.  Yes.  I  think  .so— ;f 
the  Senator  agrees  uitli  the  pay-as-you- 
go  principle  Althous^h  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  pay-as-you-go  iinnciple  in  each 
and  every  year  over  the  business  cycle, 
I  think  that  over  the  11 -year  or  12-year 
period  it  is  a  sound  policy.  In  tliis  re- 
spect, I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI— provided  that  the 
user  taxes  are  just,  to  begin  with. 

As  I  have  said,  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  apportion  that  tax  in  rough 
proportion — in  fact,  in  very  close  propor- 
tion— to  the  differential  costs  as  shown 
by  the  incremental  co>t  study.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Hou.se  and  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  failed 
to  carry  out  this  principle — with  the  re- 
sult that  trucks  would  pay  less  than 
their  differential  cost,  and  automobiles 
would  pay  more.    This  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Can  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  explain  to  us  why  one  of  these 
user  taxes — which  he  said,  a  minute  or 
two  ago,  is  presently  $1.50 — will  be 
raised  to  $3?  The  President  thinks  it 
should  be  $7. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      .No.  $5. 

Mr    f  LARK     Five  dollars? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  did  they  get  by.  in 
the  fii-st  instance,  with  a  tax  of  only  20 
percent  of  the  damage  they  do  to  the 
highways? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say.  in  jus- 
tice, that  in  1956,  Congress  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  this  incremental  cost 
study,  and  was  shooting — in  a  sense — in 
the  dark. 

I  think  everyone  who  drives  on  the 
highways — and  virtually  the  entire 
American  public  does — knows  that  the 
chief  damage  done  to  the  highways  is 
done  by  the  trucks.  But  in  1956  Congress 
did  not  know  how  much,  so  there  was  an 
excuse  for  putting  a  low-user  tax  on  the 
trucks.  But  in  the  face  of  this  incre- 
mental cost  study.  I  frankly  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  excuse,  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  confidence  in  the  equity 
and  soundness  of  the  incremental  cost 
study? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Personally.  I  think 
the  gross  ton-mile  is  the  best  basis;  and 
it  will  give  a  figure,  for  trucks,  of  ap- 
proximately 20  times  the  cost  for  passen- 
ger automobiles.  But  I  am  ready  to 
compromise;  I  am  ready  to  take  the  in- 
cremental cost  study,  which  the  truck 
representatives  say  is  a  good  basis.  It 
shows  a  cost  for  the  trucks  of  8  times 
that  of  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  of  the  view  that  the  incremental 
cost  study  leans  in  favor,  if  anything,  of 
the  trucking  companies  far  more  than 
would  seem  to  be  just  if  one  is  to  weigh 
equal  justice  in  the  scales? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true; 
it  is  more  than  just  to  the  trucking  in- 
dustry,   I  am  ready  to  be  just  to  them; 


indeed,  I  am  willing  to  be  more  th.^r. 
;usL  to  them.  But  I  am  r.ot  m  favcr  cif 
liivmi:  them  the  earth 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr   DOUGL.AS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ("LARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  any  doubt  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  trucking  companies  has  had 
considerable  bearing  on  the  type  of  leg- 
islation which  is  now  before  us? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI 
was  formerly  the  mayor  of  a  great  city — 
Philadelphia,  and  he  has  been  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  for  5  years,  and  he 
is  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia bar  is  reputedly  the  most  astute 
in  the  Nation.  So  he  knows  the  answer 
to  that  question.  Of  course  it  has  an 
effect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  I  am  naive,  is  he? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  Senator  is  not  naive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  of  that— so 
that,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  invoke  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XIX. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  never  think  of  invoking  it. 

But  let  me  say  that  everyone  knows 
the  power  of  the  trucking  interests  in 
the  State  legislatures,  and  we  should 
know  their  power  in  the  Hall  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  had  finally 
made  up  mj'  mind  as  to  whether  I  was 
going  to  submit  these  amendments,  and 
before  the  amendments  were  printed,  the 
newspaper  reporters  told  me  that  tele- 
grams and  letters  began  to  descend  on 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  only  by 
the  hundreds,  but  by  the  thousands; 
and  I  have  heard  that  one  Senator  re- 
ceived 300  telegrams  in  one  day  urging 
him  to  vote  against  the  Douglas  amend- 
ments— and  that  he  received  them  a  day 
before  I  finally  decided  to  submit  the 
amendments.  That  indicates  how  the 
special  interests  and  the  producing  in- 
terests are  r>owerfully  organized  and 
Well  informed,  and  how  they  can  bring 
an  enormous  amount  of  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Congress,  while  the  general  pub- 
lic does  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  in  opposition  to  the  Sen- 
ator's position;  I  have  received  such  mail 
from  proprietors  of  gasoline  stations. 
Docs  the  Senator  from  Illinois  think 
proprietors  of  gasoline  stations  would 
suffer  any  observable  financial  loss  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  increase  the  tax  on  gaso- 
line. It  does  increase  the  tax  on  diesel 
fuel.  But.  of  course,  the  truckers  pur- 
chase gasoline  from  the  gasoline  service 
stations;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fraternization,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
truckdrivers  and  the  gasoline  station 
owners  and  operators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE  As  regards  the  small 
gasoline  station  operators,  what  does  the 
Senator  s  amendment  do  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation? 

Mr    DOUGLAS      As  to  gasoline? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Ye.s 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  respect  to  gaso- 
line, there  is  no  change  The  preseiit 
tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  is  coiitinupd. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  committ-ee's  po- 
sition on  that  que.=;rioii  is  the  same? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Tiint  is  correct. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  is  the  story. 
With  the  amendment  which  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  put  in  shape,  the 
result  will  be  approximately  $1,800  mil- 
lion in  revenues,  and  the  .system  will  be 
made  self-supporting  There  would  then, 
be  no  need — and  our  amendment  so  pro- 
vides— for  the  withdrawal  from  the  geu-^ 
eral  revenues  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
added  5  percent  on  the  excise  tax  on 
trucks  That  amount  could  go  into  the 
general  revenues,  as  it  is  now  doing.  The 
deficit  would  be  removed 

The  costs  would  be  allocated  between 
these  types  of  uses,  in  accordance  with 
the  incremental  cost  study,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  will  be  carried 
into  effect 

I  think  the  President  made  a  very 
courageous  decision  The  President  was 
a  Member  of  the  Hnu.se  for  6  years,  and 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  8  years.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  political  forces  at 
work  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
him  to  iiave  hedged  on  this  question. 
knowing  the  power  of  the  truck  lobby, 
but  he  did  not  hedge  for  a  minute.  He 
declared  for  fi.scal  responsibility,  namely. 
that  the  system  should  be  fully  financed. 
He  not  only  declared  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility; he  declared  for  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  costs,  knowing  that  this  would 
bring  down  upon  his  head  the  opposition 
of   the  great   trucking  interests. 

It  may  be  said.  "Yes.  the  President 
IS  supposed  to  represent  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  but  we  represent  our  States  and 
special  interests  "  I  think  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Hou.se  should  rep- 
resent the  national  interests  as  well  as 
special  interests.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
becomes  merely  an  agency  to  reflect 
group,  occupational,  and  economic  pres- 
sures, and  IS  unable  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral interest  adequately. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. I  have  not  intended  to  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  measure, 
for  this  reason:  I  have  the  feeling  since 
I  got  only  three  votes  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  proposal,  that  if  it 
i.s  brought  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  it 
will  probably  be  defeated,  and  then  the 
boldest  and  bravest  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would,  in  my  judgment,  vote 
for  the  increa.se  in  taxes,  would  then  be 
exposed  to  the  pre.ssures  of  the  truck 
lobbv  and  it  would  amount  to  killing 
off  a  good  many  of  the  best  Members  of 
this  body 

I  am  not  willing  to  have  the  political 
blood  of  the.se  men  on  my  hands.  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  risk,  myself,  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  assist  in  the  political 
slaughter  of  other  Senators. 


Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  ■ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Speaking  only  as  one 
Senator,  I  think  the  Senator's  proposal 
is  equitable,  fair,  and  just.  Whether  or 
not  the  Senator  decides  to  call  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  should  like  to  announce 
publicly  my  supp>ort  of  his  position,  and 
I  shall  vote  high  with  him  whether  or 
not  on  rollcall  or  by  voice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  brave 
attitude  typically  shown  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not  solicit  it. 
I  mention,  in  this  connection,  that 
though  I  believe  in  the  liberation  of  the 
subject  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
I  have  never  advocated  armed  revolt 
-Ihere — at  this  time,  at  least — because  I 
Icnow  if  the  patriots  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania,  and  other  lands,  re- 
volted, thej  would  be  shot  down  un- 
mercifully. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  finish  this  fig- 
ure of  SE>eech.  So  while  I  believe  in  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  those  people.  I  am 
not  willing  to  have  their  blood  on  my 
hands  by  advocating  an  armed  revolt. 

Similarly,  I  am  not  willing  to  have  the 
political  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  my  hands.  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  own  life  in  my 
hands  and  abide  by  the  results,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  join  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  rest.  While  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  typical  of  him.  and  I  think  St. 
Peter  should  properly  reward  him,  he 
should  know  some  of  the  risks  he  is  get- 
ting into. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senat.or  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  interested  in 
a   grandstand   play   in   this   connection. 

Mr  DOUGLAS      Nor  am  I. 

Mr.  CLARK  But  my  own  feeling  is 
that  those  of  us — including  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  whose  leadership  in  this 
regard  I  commend — who  constantly  vote 
for  additional  appropriations,  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  vote  for  the 
revenues  to  sustain  those  programs  The 
pioposal  would  take  $1,800  million,  over 
a  period  of  time,  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  TreasuiT-  I  for  one  am  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  programs  which  I 
support 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  say  that  is  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
President  is  fiscally  responsible.  I  want 
to  be  fiscally  responsible.  I  am  distressed 
that  this  is  not  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  sorrow  that 
will  be  the  consequence  of  his  proposal 
will  manifest  itself  in  gigantic  propor- 


tions in  the  future,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  does  not  want  the  strength 
of  the  ones  who  are  opposing  his  pro- 
posal to  fall  on  his  friends  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  test  that  was 
made  clearly  discloses  that  the  passenger 
car  operator  is  subsidizing  the  large 
trucks  in  the  use  of  the  highways. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  And  the  general  tax- 
payer is  subsidizing  the  trucks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  pas- 
senger car  operator  is  paying  more  than 
he  should  pay,  while  the  big  truck  opera- 
tor is  paying  less. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  President,  contemplates 
bringing  into  some  alinement  or  har- 
mony the  requirement  to  contribute 
equitably  in  the  expenses  incurred  in 
building  and  repairing  highways. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  trying  to  do 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  it  intends  that, 
to  the  extent  the  users  wear  out  the 
highways,  that  they  shall  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  construction  and  repair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  highways  have  to  be  built  in  a 
more  costly  fashion,  originally,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  heavy  trucks,  they 
should  bear  the  proportionate,  added 
cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
one  approaches  the  proposal  objectively 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  doing  justice, 
the  only  answer  is  that  the  proposal 
should  be  supported.  The  facts  are  not 
disputed  The  study  which  was  made  in 
Illinois  clearly  demonstrates  the  pro- 
portionate damage  done  to  the  highways 
by  the  respective  vehicles  using  the  high- 
ways. The  test  showed  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  wear  upon  a  highway  caused 
by  a  large  truck  is  eight  times  greater 
than  that  caused  by  a  small  passenger 
car. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  making  his  proposal  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  eliminating  that  inequity. 

A  moment  ago  I  stated  that  about 
1950  a  Maryland  test  was  conducted, 
participated  in  by  approximately  a  dozen 
States.  That  test  corroborated  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  the  findings  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  principle  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  enunciated  at  the  time  the 
highway  bill  was  passed  in  1956,  that  we 
should  proceed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
should  be  carried  forward.  That  prin- 
ciple is  sound,  and  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  would  be  wrong  to  dip  into 
the  general  fund  and.  to  the  extent  we 
remove  insolvency  from  the  trust  fund, 
transfer  it  to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  see  any 
weakness  in  that  proposal.  For  that  rea- 
son I  support  fully  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. I  commend  him  for  his 
courage  in  making  it,     I  support  fully 
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the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  to  approach  the  problem  with  justice 
to  all  users  of  the  highways,  and  that 
ought  to  have  great  impact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  accept  my  amendment, 
which  will  bring  the  Senator's  proposal 
in  complete  conformity  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation? 

The  proposal  I  make  is.  on  page  6, 
line  7.  to  strike  out  "4  cents"  and  to  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "10  cents  ".  and  on 
page  20,  line  12,  to  strike  out  "2  cents' 
and  to  insert  in  heu  thereof  '7  cents". 

This  proposal  was  suggested  by  a  staff 
member,  who  states  to  me  that  if  it  is 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  in  conformity  with 
the  President's  recommendation,  except 
for  the  shrinkage  in  the  gasoline  and  the 
other  item. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
accept  the  modification.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  not  formally  called  up  my  amend- 
ment. I  now  call  up  my  amendment 
6-13-61 — D  and  ask  to  have  it  stated  by 
title,  not  read  by  text,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
added  to  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  Page  4, 
beginning  with  line  19.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  hne  2  on  page  5 
and  to  insert  a  new  section  201.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec  201 .  Motor  Futl  Tax  Rates 
(a)    DiESKL       Fuel       and      Special       Motob 
PtntLS. — 
(1)    Diesel  fuel. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  dlesel  fuel)  Is  amended — 

(A|  by  striking  out  "3  cents  a  gallon"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7  cents  a  gallon"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1  cent  a  gallon"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5  cents  a  gallon". 

(2)  Special  motor  fuels. — Subsection  (b) 
of  section  4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
on  special  motor  fuels)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3  cents  a  gallon"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■4  cents  a  gallon"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1  cent  a  gallon"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2  cents  a  gallon". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  15  through 
18.  and  insert  the  following: 
(e)  CoNEOEMiNc  Amendments. — 
(1)  Section  6416(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  specified  uses  and  resales  in  which 
tax  payments  are  considered  overpayments) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (H) 
"or  4  cents"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  4  cents,  or  7  cents"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (H) 
"or  2  cents  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4- 
cent  rate)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  2  cents  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4-cent 
rate),  or  5  cents  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the 
7-cent  rate)  "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (I) 
"or  4  cents"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  4  cents,  or  7  cents  ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (I) 
"or  at  the  rate  of  2   cents  a  gallon   where 


tax  was  paid  at  the  4-cent  rate"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  a  gallon  where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4- 
cent  rate,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  gaUon 
where  tax  was  paid  at  the  7-cent  rate". 

(2)  Section  6421(h)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  nonhlghway  or  local  transit  use  of 
gasoline)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'July 
1.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1972". 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  '$3  a 
year  •  and  insert  "$5  a  year". 

On  page  7.  line  13,  strike  out  "75  cents" 
and  insert  "$1.25". 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  20. 
strike  out  all  through  line  4  on  page  22. 

On  page  22.  line  5.  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  "(a) ". 

On  page  22,  line  7,  strike  out  "such 
Act"  and  insert  "the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956". 

On  page  22,  line  12.  strike  out  "<c)" 
and  insert  "(b) ". 

On  page  23,  line  11.  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert  "<c)". 

On  page  24,  line  9.  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  insert  "(d) ". 

<b)  On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  out  "4 
cents"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
cents". 

On  page  20.  line  12,  strike  out  "2 
cents"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7 
cents". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated,  but  I  wish  to  give  every 
Senator  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
proposal  by  voice,  so  that  we  may  at  least 
have  a  verbal  verdict,  even  though  we  do 
not  identify  the  individuals  involved.  I 
therefore  wish  to  serve  notice  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  belief  is  that  the 
question  will  again  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  well  at  this  time  to  lay  down 
the  status  and  to  show  what  are  the 
issues. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  some  other  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
I  shall  not  oppose  it.  I  shall  not  ask 
for  it. 

I  serve  notice,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  I  shall 
insist  upon  a  live  quorum,  so  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  present  to  vote. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  did  the  Senator  have  in  mind 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum  im- 
mediately? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
yield  the  floor  after  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
■When  the  discussion  is  concluded,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
shall  not  give  my  consent  to  having  the 
quorum  call  terminated  until  a  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  - 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator.         || 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  wish  to  ask  a  ques-  -, 

tion  of  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
problem  and  who  has  made  a  brilliant 
presentation  of  the  whole  issue. 

A  businessman  from  Colorado,  who  is  a 
distributor  of  diesel  engines  came  to  see 
me.  He  employs  about  100  people  in 
Denver  and  many  more  persons  in  other 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  He  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Colorado  to  tell  me  his 
story.  I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  before  or  of  his  business 
problems,  although  his  firm  is  well 
known  in  Denver. 

This  businessman  told  me  that  only  24 
percent  of  the  trucks  of  50,000  pounds  or 
over  are  powered  by  diesel  engines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  think  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  said  further  that 
they  are  able  to  sell  diesel -engine  trucks 
by  showing  the  trucks  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  fuel.  According 
to  him,  in  order  to  sell  truck  companies 
on  using  diesel  engines  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  at  the  point  a  truck  is  used 
more  than  35.000  miles  there  can  be  re- 
flected a  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

The  argument  made  is  that  if  there 
is  an  increase  in  fuel  cost  by  imposing 
an  extra  tax  there  will  be  no  cost  saving 
until  the  truck  travels  65.000  miles.  He 
says,  "Of  course,  this  destroys  our  sales 
argument.  The  increase  in  fuel  cost 
would  do  great  damage  to  our  industry." 

I  said,  "I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  tax  proposal.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  President's  purpose 
at  all."  He  said,  "But  these  are  the 
facts.    I  wish  you  would  verify  them." 

I  then  called  the  ofSce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  asked  them  to 
answer  the  diesel  company  arguments. 
We  were  told  to  read  pages  71.  72,  and 
73  of  the  Finance  Committee  hearings. 
I  have  read  this  testimony  and  I  do  not 
find  it  convincing  at  all. 

I  submit  these  problems  to  the  Senator 
in  all  sincerity,  because  this  proposal 
is  important  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  and  to  the  people  in  my  State. 

If  it  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  fuel  costs  the  diesel  engine 
industry  would  be  placed  in  an  adverse 
competitive  situation  compared  to  other 
engines,  keeping  in  mind  that  diesels 
represent  only  24  percent  of  the  heavy  • 

trucks,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  I, 

or  valid   argument   on   their   part   that  / 

they  not  be  burdened  with  an  additional  '; 

tax. 

I  said  to  my  Colorado  constituent  'Is 
it  not  tinife.  however,  that  diesel  engine 
trucks  are  ver>-  heavy,  and  that  there- 
fore they  should  pay  a  proportionate 
share  for  wear  and  tear  of  highways?" 
His  response  was.  "Maximum  weights 
are  set  by  each  State." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  not  the  laws  of 
the  States  very  lax  in  this  regard?  I 
have  attended  meetings  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  I  know  something  about 
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the  difficulty  of  imposing  max. mum 
weight  limitations  upon  truck.s. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  fmish  the  pres- 
entation made  by  my  constituent? 

Mr    DOUGL.'^S.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  said.  The  maxi- 
mum weights  are  set  by  the  States." 
Whether  they  are  enforced  or  not  I  do 
not,  know,  but  there  are  m.aximum 
weii^ht  hmitations 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Which  are  very  high. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Diesel  engine  trucks, 
he  told  me  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
weight  in  the  propulsion  unit  and  hence. 
under  maximum  weight  laws,  carry  a 
lighter  payload. 

He  did  not  feel  that  the  weight  of  a 
diesel  truck  and  its  effect  on  wear  and 
tear  of  the  highways,  wa3  any  more  of 
an  argument  than  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  other  75  percent  of  the 
trucks,  which  are  powered  by  gasoline. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  standards  of 
weight-s.  as  I  understand  them,  apply  to 
loaded  trucks  and  not  unloaded  trucks. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  a  question  of 
overall  weight,  is  it  not.  for  the  truck. 
loaded  ' 

Mr.  DOrOLAS      Exactly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Thus.  In  the  case  of 
diesels,  if  the  truck,  to  begin  with,  is 
heavier,  it.s  total  payload  must  be 
lighter  At  lea.^t  .'^uch  was  the  argu- 
ment prf:^sented  to  m^.  I  am  very  much 
impre.-sed  by  the  argument  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  want  to  do 
what  I  believe  in  gofxl  conscience  is 
right.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  test 
the  validity  of  this  presentation  by  my 
very  good  constituent. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  the  economies  of  the 
diesel  ti-uck  would  still  continue  so  far 
a-s  the  price  of  fuel  is  concerned.  A  gal- 
lon of  diesel  fuel,  of  course,  would  bring 
an  appreciably  greater  mileage  than  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  The  differential  in 
the  tax  between  4  cents  on  gasoline 
and  7  cents  on  dies^l  fuel  would  be  a 
difference  of  only  3  cents  a  gallon. 
We  should  not  a.vsume  a  proportionate 
increase  in  th^  cost  of  the  diesel  fuel  as 
such. 

The  diffprf-nc^  is  merely  a  difference 
in  the  tax 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  should  g^t  at  th"  adcJed  costs 
created  by  the  diesel -driven  truck.  A 
gallon  of  diesel  fuel  will  give  greater  use 
of  the  road — or  more  miles  per  gallon — 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  used  by  a 
vehicle  of  the  same  weight  and  axle 
type. 

Mr  CARROLL  In  other  words  by 
virtue  of  the  greater  economy  of  its 
use.  diesel  fuel  would  yield  greater  mile- 
age. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  therefore  trucks  using  diesel 
fuel  would  produce  greater  wear  and 
tear  upon  the  road  per  gallon  of  fuel 
consumed. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adniini.=^tration.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  read  from  the  report  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  referred. 


On  pa^e  73  of  the  hearings  appears  the 
following : 

The  cost  of  supplying  the  road  for  a  diesel 
vehicle  Is  the  same  as  for  a  gasoline  vehicle, 
and  the  road-use  payments  therefore  should 
be  the  same. 

I  interject  here  to  say  that  gallon 
payments  and  not  mileage  payments 
would  be  involved. 

The  fuel  tax  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  a  levy  on  a  product  but  rather  as  a  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  building 
the  road  and  keeping  It  up.  If  a  fuel  or 
engine  were  to  be  developed  that  would  go 
10  times  as  far  on  a  gallon  of  fuel  as  present 
engines,  then  we  would  have  to  adjust  the 
tax  rate.  To  a  degree,  this  problem  Is  al- 
ready posed  by  the  diesel  engine.  The  dif- 
ferential of  3  cents  per  gallon  on  diesel  fuel 
requested  In  the  President's  message  was 
Intended  to  overcome  the  disparity  between 
the  fuel  tax  pa>Tnents  of  the  diesel  vehicle 
and  the  gasoline-powered  vehicle.  Since 
many  of  the  very  heavy  vehicles  are  diesel 
powered.  It  would  also  help  to  cover  the 
additional  costs  of  highway  construction 
required  to  be  provided  solely  because  of  the 
very  heavy  vehicles. 

Assuming  that  the  ratio  of  mileage 
from  gasoline  to  mileage  from  diesel  is 
as  4  is  to  7,  it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
per  mile  for  the  diesel  fuel  would  be  the 
same  as  the  cost  per  mile  for  vehicles 
driven  by  gasoline.  I  believe  that  is 
approximately  the  case. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  young  man  who  came  to 
see  me  from  Denver.  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  in  our  desire  to  have  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said,  the  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  diesel  differential  might  be  valid. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  eliminating 
someone  from  a  competitive  position  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  point  made  by  my  con- 
stituent is  valid. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  we  know  how  much  money 
would  be  rai.sed  as  a  result  of  his  pro- 
posal as  appUed  to  diesel  fuel?  Have 
we  the  figure  at  hand?  I  understand 
an  increase  of  3  cents  a  gallon  on  diesel 
fuel  is  proposed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  have  that 
figure.  The  increase  in  the  diesel  tax 
from  3  cents  to  7  cents  would  yield 
$1,568  million  and  an  increase  from  4 
cents  to  7  cents  would  therefore  yield 
approximately  $1,100  million. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     $1,100  million? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  over  the  11- 
year  period. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  has  been 
very  patient. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  grant  an  un- 
usual request.  I  have  an  appointment 
downtown  that  I  am  about  to  miss.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  would  like 
to  offer,  and  I  shall  use  only  a  minute 


or  two  to  discuss  it.  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  his  amendment  may  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  while  my  amendment  is 
voted  upon,  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to 
go  on  to  my  appointment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
desire  to  assist  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  done,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  to  call  up  my 
amendment  6-14-61 — I  for  a  brief  ex- 
planation and  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utaii  will  be  stated. 

The  LxGESLATivK  Clzsk.  On  page  19. 
before  line  4,  it  Ls  proposed  to  insert  the 
f  ollow^ing : 

Sec.  a07.  Patmkkts  Wfth   Respbct  to  Now- 

HICHWAY    U.SE   or    CCKTAIN    HlCH- 

WAT  Motor  Vxhiclxs. 
Subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatUig  to 
rules  of  special  application  for  abatenrtents. 
credits,  and  refunds)  la  amended  by  adding 
after  section  6424  (as  added  by  section  20€ 
of  this  Act)    the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6425.  Ce»tain     Nonhighwat     Uses     or 
Motor  Vehicles. 

(a)  Operation  on  Private  Roadsi  etc — If 
a  highway  motor  vehicle,  whether  licensed  to 
operate  upon  a  public  highway  or  not.  op- 
erates over  ( 1 )  any  road,  thoroughfare,  or 
property  In  private  ownership,  or  (2)  any 
road  or  thoroughfare  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  with  a  licensee  of  any  such 
agency,  or  both.  IX  the  agreement  Imposes 
upon  the  user  of  such  road  or  thoroughfare 
the  obligation  either  to  coneinict  such  road 
at  his  own  expense,  to  maintain  the  same  at 
his  own  expiense.  or  to  pay  any  such  agency  or 
Its  licensee  a  reasonable  consideration  for  the 
use  of  such  road  or  thoroughfare,  and  such 
highway  motor  vehicle  uses  or  consumes  ar- 
ticles In  respect  of  which  tax  has  been  Im- 
posed under  section  4041.  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  4071.  or  section 
4081.  or  such  highway  motor  vehicle  is  one 
In  respect  of  which  tax  has  been  Imposed 
under  section  4481.  the  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate shall  pay  (without  Interest)  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser  of  such  articles  or  to  the 
person  In  respect  of  whom  tax  has  been  Im- 
posed under  section  4481.  a  proportionate 
part  of  such  tax  based  upon  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  by  such  highway  motor  vehicle 
over  such  road,  thoroughfare,  or  property  as 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  such  vehicle,  exfept  that  the 
amount  of  such  payment  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  computed  as  though  the  tax  Im- 
posed was  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  gallon  In 
the  case  of  articles  under  sections  4041  and 
4081.  or  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (a)(4)  of 
section  4071.  or  1  cent  a  pound  In  the  case  of 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  4071.  or  at  the 
rate  of  tl.50  per  year  In  the  case  of  section 
4481.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
have  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  In  respect  of 
such  payment. 

"(b)  Operation  on  Certain  Pl-blic 
Roads. — If  a  highway  motor  vehicle,  whether 
licensed  to  operate  upon  a  public  highway 
or  not,  operates  over  any  public  road  or 
thoroughfare  constructed  by,  or  maintained 
by,   the   owner   of  such   motor   vehicle,   and 
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such  highway  motor  vehicle  uses  or  con- 
sumes articles  In  respect  of  which  tax  has 
been  Imposed  under  section  4041.  subsection 
(a)  (1),  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  4071.  or  sec- 
tion 4081.  or  such  highway  motor  vehicle  Is 
one  In  respect  of  which  tax  has  been  im- 
posed under  section  4481.  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  pay  (without  interest)  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser  of  such  articles  or  to 
t.ie  person  In  respect  of  whom  tax  has  been 
unposed  under  section  4481.  a  proportionate 
p.Trt  of  such  tax  based  upon  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  by  such  highway  motor  ve- 
hicle over  such  road  or  thoroughfare  as 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  such  vehicle:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  such  payment  shall  not  exceed 
the  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
or  maintaining  such  road  by  the  claimant. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  and  record- 
keeping requirements  in  respect  of  such  pay- 
ment." 

Renumber  sections  207.  208.  and  209  to 
be  sections  208.  209,  and  210,  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  25,  line  6,  strike  out  "end 
206"  and  insert  "206.  and  207". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  UtaJi. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  there  are  many 
trucks  which  are  not  used  on  the  high- 
ways, but  on  which,  under  the  bill,  their 
owners  must  pay  the  full  taxes  stated  in 
the  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  the  operators  of  such  trucks 
to  apply  for  a  refund,  based  upon  com- 
plete records  which  they  must  keep,  of 
only  the  new  taxes  added  by  the  bill. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
present  existing  taxes.  If  such  refund 
can  be  supported  by  the  figures,  it  would 
represent  the  portion  of  the  total  cost  of 
operating  the  trucks  during  the  year  for 
which  the  refund  is  applied  that  the 
truck  is  operated  oflf  the  highway. 

The  amendment  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  logging  industry,  whose 
trucks  use  the  highways  only  occasion- 
ally to  move  from  one  location  to  an- 
other. The  same  point  is  true  of  the 
mining  and  oil  refining  industries.  The 
cost  of  the  amendment  would  be  less 
than  $2  million  a  year.  Its  value  is  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce before  the  committee.    He  said. 

It  Is  no  more  proper  that  those  who  do  not 
ride  the  facility  to  be  charged  for  a  ticket 
on  It  than  for  everybody  to  be  forced  by  law 
to  buy  a  season  round-trip  ticket  on  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad,  whether  they  ever  ride  It 
or  another  train. 

Unless  there  are  questions,  with  that 
explanation  I  am  happy  to  conclude  my 
statement,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESU)ING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  Putting  the  question.! 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
a  division. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore we  have  a  division,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  while  this  amounts  to  only 


$2  million  a  year,  over  11  years  it  is 
S22  million.  It  would  throw  us  out  of 
balance  still  more.  I  beheve  in  fiscal 
responsibility.     I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  one 
final  point,  and  that  is  that  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  doing  pretty  well  as  things 
go.  The  revenues  earned  by  the  truck- 
ing industry  have  increased  tenfold  since 
1939,  at  a  time  when  the  gro.ss  national 
product  for  the  same  period  has  in- 
creased only  fivefold.  The  trucking  in- 
dustry has  increased  its  revenues  twice 
as  rapidly  as  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  has  gone  forward.  Its 
net  profit  or  net  worth  over  the  last 
10  years  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  8  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  23  percent.  In  1959 
it  was  12  percent.  And,  these  figures  are 
for  net  profit  after  all  taxes. 

Therefore,  the  trucking  industry,  as 
evidenced  by  its  growth,  is  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  My  amendment  would  not 
heap  a  burden  upon  a  struggling  indus- 
try. Trucking  is  an  industry  which  tears 
up  the  roads,  and  therefore  should  bear 
a  proportionate  burden  of  the  cost  of 
those  roads. 

I  do  not  want  the  heavy  trucks  to  run 
over  the  American  people. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  desires  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  prior  to 
further  discussion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Frankly.  I  face  this 
fact.  I  am  told  that  there  are  many  Sen- 
ators who  have  dinners  they  wish  to  at- 
tend this  evening.  In  an  effort  to  be 
obliging  to  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Certainly 
I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  discussion  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  If  he  wishes 
to  discuss  the  subject  further  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  suspend  my  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  under- 
standing, of  course,  that  those  Senators 
who  miss  the  dinner  engagement  will 
have  to  charge  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado with  the  responsibiUty,  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  IllinoL';. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  as- 
sume that  responsibility,  because  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
load  that  is  imposed  upon  the  highways 
by  large  trucks.  There  is  no  question 
that  that  load  is  much  greater  than  that 
imposed  by  passenger  cars.  I  am  aware 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  made. 
However,  I  believe  there  are  certain  per- 
tinent facts  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment that  should  be  brought  out.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject,  because 
I  want  to  make  my  position  very  clear  on 
this  point,  particularly  because  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  will  be  a  voice  vote. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  heavy  duty  trucks 
are  diesel  trucks.  Since  this  amendment 
will  impose  a  great  burden  upon  diesel 
trucks,  it  would  impose  an  unfair  burden 
upon  the  users  of  such  equipment.  Only 
1.3  percent  of  all  trucks  are  diesel.  I 
have  some  statistics  in  my  hand  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Diesel  trucks  as  percent  of  total 


Total  vehicles 

ToUl  tracks 

Total    heavy-duty 
trucks     (over     26,000 
pounds  g.v.w.) 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Dlespls 

0.2 

1.3 

155,000 
11.500,000 

15 

13,1,000 
900,000 

Total 

73.560,000 

19M^"^    Bimau  of  ru!>llc  Road.s;  Researc-li  and  Economic  Department,  .American  Trucking  Association,  Mar.  g. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, only  15  percent  of  all  heavy  duty 
trucks  over  26,000  pounds  are  diesels.  Of 
the  very  heaviest  trucks,  those  over  50,000 
pwunds,  only  24.5  i>ercent  are  diesels. 

What  is  the  impact  of  these  facts  upon 
the  American  economy  and  uix)n  the 
people  of  this  country?  I  should  like  to 
p>oint  out  that  in  the  mountaino'is  areas 
of  this  country — in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Wyoming.  Utah.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona — the  comparison  of 
diesel  trucks  to  gasoline  trucks  in  the 
very  large  category,  over  50.000  pounds, 
shows  that  diesel  trucks  constitute  54 
percent  of  the  total  and  gasoline  trucks 
46  percent.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  chart, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Distribution  of  gasoline  and  diesel  trucks 
{50,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  and 
over)  {reference -classification  of  motor 
vehicles,  1956-57,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
1960.  series  III,  tables  7  and  8} 


Oasoline 

Diesel 

Area 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Pacific 

26.381 
12.055 
22.922 
40.70! 
64.2»4 
13, 415 

24,073 

12,422 
43,584 
16,267 

64 

46 
82 
81 
90 
76 

60 

78 
86 
86 

22.198 
14.337 
5. 17,1 
4.133 
7.309 
4,132 

10,848 

3.551 
7,324 
Z518 

46 

Mountain 

54 

West  North  Central. 
Wc5t  South  Central. 
East  North  Central.. 
East  South  Central.. 
South  Atlantic, 
South 

9 
10 
24 

31 

South  Atlantic, 
-North 

22 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

14 
14 

U.S.  total 

276,114 

77 

81,524 

23 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  of  all  the  areas  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  diesel  trucks  used  in  the 
large,  heavy  category  is  greatest  in  the 
mountain  States.  Wliat  does  this 
mean?  Since  the  diesels  bear  only  a 
small  relation  to  the  total  trucks,  even 
in  the  heaviest  category,  it  means  that 
by  placing  a  tax  upon  diesel  truck.s  we 
are  placing  the  greatest  burden  on  the 
mountain  States. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
In  the  extreme  Pacific  area.  46  percent 
of  the  hea\T  trucks  are  diesels.  In  the 
West  North  Central  area,  the  figure  is 
only  18  percent.  In  the  West  South 
Central,  it  is  9  percent.  In  the  East 
North  Central  it  is  10  percent.  In  the 
South  Atlantic.  South,  it  is  31  percent. 
In  the  South  Atlantic,  North,  it  is  22 
percent.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  it  is  14 
percent.  In  the  New  En^jland  area,  it  is 
14  percent. 

But  I  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  Mountain  States.  There  the  num- 
ber of  diesels  is  54  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  trucks.  What  that  means  is 
that  when  we  throw  this  extra,  addi- 
tional burden  upon  die.sel  fuel,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mountain  States  are  paying 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  for 
the  use  of  the  highways.  It  is  not  the 
truckers  who  are  ultimately  affected 
In  the  Mountain  States,  the  diesel  is 
used  predominantly  because  of  its  effi- 
cient qualities  and  its  ability  to  sustain 
long  heavy  haul  operations;  the  people 
who  have  goods  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  agricultural  products  trans- 
ported by  trucks,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Region,  would  pay  the  heaviest 
burden  of  the  tax,  proportionately,  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  men- 
tioned the  expense  of  diesel  equipment, 
and  I  have  had  people  disctiss  this  point 
with  me  as  well.  A  diesel  engine  is  an 
expensive  engine.  I  wonder  whether  it 
has  occurred  to  my  friend  that  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  a  diesel  engine  must  spend 
$400  to  $500  more  in  Federal  excise 
taxes  for  their  trucks  than  a  man  who 
buys  a  gasoline  truck.  Therefore,  the 
bu'.er  of  a  diesel  truck  starts  out  with 
a  larger  investment  than  the  purchaser 
of  a  gasoline  truck 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUFCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  greater  use 
of  diesel  fuel,  to  that  same  extent,  the 
States  of  the  East  have  a  greater  use  of 
normal  fuel 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Gasoline. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  gasoline.  Since 
gasoline  produces  far  less  mileage  than 
does  diesel  fuel,  it  works  itself  out  equi- 
tably.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  correct  an  er- 
roneous impression  of  the  Senator,  The 
diesel  is  a  more  efficient  engine. 

However,  the  major  portion  of  the 
efficiency  is  obtained  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  design  itself.  Diesels  convert  36  per- 
cent of  their  energy  into  useful  power, 
while  a  gasoline  engine — assuming  both 
types  are  in  good  condition — converts 
about  29  percent  of  its  energy  into  power. 
So  there  is  a  slu'ht  difference.  The  diesel 
does  get  a  greater  mileage,  that  is  true; 
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but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  thinks  It  doe«.  I  should  say 
it  IS  not  in  excess  of  15  percent. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  study  which  was 
made  declares  that  the  formula  which 
has  been  recommended  is  equitable. 
May  I  ask  who  provided  the  figures 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
quoting? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  They  are  the  figures  I 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  came  from  the  classification  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  overall  system  it  proposes 
a  great  additional  burden  on  the  people 
in  the  Mountain  States,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  heavy  vehicles  in  the  diesel 
classification  is  much  greater.  I  have 
no  doubt  who  will  pay  for  this  additional 
burden.  The  person  who  will  pay  it  will 
not  be  the  trucker,  but  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAP.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  for  his  presentation. 

I  recall  the  days  of  my  youth,  when 
Members  C)f  Congress  from  the  Moun- 
tain States  were  fighting  for  lower 
freight  rat<?s  in  the  West,  because  of  the 
long  rail  haul  over  the  mountains.  This 
has  always  been  a  dominant  issue  in  the 
West — highier  freight  rates.  This  issue 
before  us  today  once  more  raises  the 
specter  of  discriminatory  freight  rates 
in  the  West. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated  that  the  greatest  use  of  diesel 
engines  is  in  the  mountain  area.  He  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  because 
diesels  have  the  great  power  necessary  to 
haul  heavy  loads  over  mountain  passes. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  fuel  economy 
factor,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  of 
diesel  engines  against  gasoline  engines. 
So  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

I  was  amazed  when  I  examined  the 
record  made  by  the  committee  in  its 
investigation.  A  large  sum  of  money  will 
be  involved  over  a  period  of  years  if  the 
diesel  fuel  tax  is  increased.  It  runs  from 
$1,200  million,  under  one  aspect  of  the 
amendment,  to  $1,500  million  or  $1,800 
million. 

Therefore,  when  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  says  that  54  percent 
of  the  trucks  in  the  Mountain  States 
are  diesel  ix)wered.  he  is  talking  about  a 
region  sparsely  populated,  and  is  already 
discriminated  against  in  freight  rates, 
and  an  additional  tax  means  that  our  re- 
gion will  have  to  pay  a  proportionately 
excessive  share  of  the  tax.  thereby  mak- 
ing our  freight  rates  even  more  oppres- 
sive. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado in  stating  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio    I  Mr.  Lausche],  who  is  still 


in  the  Chamber,  and  who  asked  me  a 
question  on  this  point,  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  in  its  third  progress  re- 
p>ort  on  the  section  210  study,  showed 
from  5  percent  less  to  about  18  percent 
more  miles  per  gallon  for  diesel  engines 
as  compared  with  gasoline  engines.  I 
stated,  as  an  offhand  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  more  than  15  percent. 

I  did  not  miss  it  by  very  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  the 
essence  of  the  study  made  deliberately 
to  ascertain  how  the  cost  of  highways 
ought  to  be  borne  That  study  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  quoted, 
has  recormnended  this  flgiu'e. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Regardless  of  how  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  feels.  I  wish  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  I  know  he  would 
not  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
see  any  such  advantage  taken  of  his 
own  State.  I  do  not  Intend  to  have  any 
such  advantage  taken  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  or  of  the  Mountain  States,  be- 
cause there  is  no  question,  regardless  of 
what  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or 
anyone  else  has  recommended,  that  this 
proposal  will  place  a  great  additional 
burden.  r>opulatlon-wise  and  In  every 
other  way.  upon  the  Mountain  States. 
I  could  not  stand  here  and  fulfill  my 
duties  to  my  section  of  the  country  and 
to  my  State  if  I  were  not  to  call  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  did  not  in  any  way  mean  to  imply  that 
he  was  not  sincere  in  the  judgments 
which  he  reached. ' 

Mr  ALLOTT  Moreover.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  one  of  my 
dearest  friends  In  the  Senate,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  in  the  Mountain  States  have 
been  discriminated  against  for  a  long 
time,  freight-wise.  The  examples  of 
that  discrimination  could  continue  end- 
lessly. I  hope  that  some  day  the  situa- 
tion may  be  cured.  But  it  happens  that 
our  section  of  the  country  uses  more 
of  the  heavy  diesel-engine  tractors  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  country — 
In  fact,  the  percentage  is  so  large  that 
I  could  not  ignore  it — accordingly  I  had 
to  .speak  to  this  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield,  temporarily,  to  Senators 
who  wish  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record  or  to  ask  further  questions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  withdrawing 
his  request  for  a  quorum  call,  so  that 
I  might  speak. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  again  serve  notice 
that  after  I  have  yielded  to  other  Sena- 
tors, I  intend  to  suggest  the  at>sence  of 
a  quonmi  and  insist  upon  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  so  that  I  may  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  provided  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
the  House  resolution,  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No  1  of  1961.  did  not 
pass. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  House  had  pa.ssed  a  resolution  dis- 
approving of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1961 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Stnate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  6713*  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  progrsmn,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  in  order  to  comment  now 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Record  should  show  that  I 
have  been  extremely  indulgent  in  yield- 
ing. althout:h  at  the  same  time  I  am  be- 
ing pushed  by  Senators  to  hurry  with  my 
presentation,  so  that  various  Members 
will  be  able  to  keep  engagements  down- 
town. With  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
I  must  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
hope  I  may  be  recognized  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  yielding  to 
me. 

In  reference  to  section  104 'a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961. 
amending  section  HI  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  that  section  provides 
for  agreements  which  would  authorize  a 
State  or  ix)litiral  subdivision  thereof  to 
use  or  permit  the  use  of  airspace  above 
or  below  the  established  grade  level  of 
the  highway  pavement.  If  such  permis- 
sion to  use  the  airspace  were  given,  would 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
be  permitted  use  of  the  airspace  by 
agreement,  or  would  the  State  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  airspace  rights? 
For  example,  would  the  city  of  Fall 
River,  which  is  intending  to  place  its 
city  hall  on  a  platform  over  an  interstate 
highway,  be  required  to  purchase  the 
air  rights  over  that  highway? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.setts  has  asked  a 
question  about  section  104.  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  beginning  in  line  21.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Sic.   104.  AcKrKMKKTS   Relating   to   Use   of 
AmsPACE  ON  Interstate  System 

'a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  111  of 
title  23  of  the  United  states  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  agreements  may. 
however,  authorize  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  use  or  permit  the  use 
of  the  airspace  above  and  below  the  estab- 
lished grade  line  cf  the  highway  pavement 
for  such  purposes  as  will  not  impair  the 
full  use  and  safety  of  the  highway,  as  will 


not  require  or  permit  vehicular  access  to 
such  space  directly  from  such  eiitabllshed 
grade  line  of  the  highway,  or  otherwise  In- 
terfere In  any  way  with  the  free  flow  of 
traffic  on  the  Interstate  System." 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, he  has  asked  whether,  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  implemented,  a  contract  could 
be  made  between  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
and  a  State  highway  department,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  city  of  Pall  River 
would  be  able  to  place  its  city  hall  on 
a  platform  over  an  interstate  highway, 
or  whether  it  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase the  air  rights  over  that  highway. 

Mr.    SMITH   of   Massachusetts.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  answer  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  ordinary  acquisition  of 
right-of-way,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment acquires  fee  simple  title  to  the 
land  included  in  the  right-of-way.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  never  an  exception 
to  that.  Unless  there  would  be  an  ex- 
ception, the  answer  to  his  question  is 
"Yes."  In  other  words,  unless  the  title 
acquired  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment was  le.ss  than  fee  simple  title,  the 
answer  to  his  question  is  "Yes." 

He  can  understand  that  if  there?  might 
be  a  situation  in  which  the  State  was 
unable  to  acquire  fee  simple  title,  but 
acquired,  instead,  only  an  easement  to 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  right-<Df-way, 
then  neither  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment nor  the  Bureau  of  Roads  could,  in 
such  a  situation,  give  the  city  a  right  to 
use  something  which  had  not  Ix.'en  ac- 
quired. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
I  know — and  certainly  in  every  instance 
in  which  that  is  the  case — the  ordinary 
procedure  is  for  it  to  acquire  fee  simple 
title,  and  when  that  is  the  situation,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  and  the  State 
highway  department  could  make  a  con- 
tract whereby  the  city  could  have  a  right 
to  place  its  city  hall  on  a  platform  over 
the  highway,  so  long  as  it  did  not — as  the 
language  of  the  bill  states —  impair  the 
full  use  and  safety  of  the  highway,  as 
will  not  require  or  permit  vehicular  ac- 
cess to  such  space  directly  from  such 
established  gradeline  of  the  highway,  or 
otherwise  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
free  flow  of  trafSc  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  distim^ulshed 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  permitting  us 
to  have  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I.  too. 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing for  this  question. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  seeking  to  have  me  yield,  in  order 
that  he  mitiht  .speak  on  the  President's 
reorganization  plan,  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  bill  now  under  consideration  or  to 
the  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion. That  is  why  I  declined  to  yield  to 
him. 


But    if    he    wishes    to    spesik    on    the 

amendment  in  question,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  should  like  to  be  recognized,  but 
certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  accept  recog- 
nition under  any  restriction  which  would 
prevent  me  from  speaking  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  reorganization  plan.  I  do  not 
expect  to  speak  more  than  2  or  3  sen- 
tences, at  the  most,  on  that  matter;  I  am 
not  the  most  loquacious  speaker,  and 
my  remarks  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  the  Record  this  morning,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  order  of  business 
laid  down  last  night  by  the  majority 
leader,  debate  on  the  reorganization  plan 
is  to  be  made  the  order  of  business  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  more  time  has  already  been  con- 
sumed in  discussing  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedure than  would  have  been  used  if  I 
had  been  peiTnitted  to  proceed  with  my 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
particular  reorganization  plan  will  be 
the  order  of  business  next  Tuesday  but 
that  will  cover  only  one  reorganization 
propo.sal,  because  I  think  the  one  on 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  make  a  few  remarks  was  defeated 
this  afternoon  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


REORGANIZATION     PLANS     NOS.      1 
AND  2  OF    1961 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  refused  to  approve  a 
resolution  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  I  had  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject.  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  the  House  has  acted  today, 
and  has  already  disapproved  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2,  which  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Senate  to  act.  be- 
cause disapproval  by  either  House  de- 
feats a  reorganization  plan.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  action  the  House  has  taken. 
That  is  all  I  wished  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  something  about 
the  Douglas  amendment,  either  before  or 
after  the  quorum  call. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I H  R.  6713  >  to  amend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  explanation  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  had  not  realized  his 
remarks  on  the  reorganization  plan  were 
going  to  be  extremely  brief.  }  I  was  afraid 
we  would  be  led  off  on  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  an  extraneous  Issue.  I  did  not 
want  to  shut  ofl  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  tables  be  inserted 
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at    given    points    in    my 


in    the    Record 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Second.  I  shall  yield 
the  floor,  with  the  understanding  that 
at  sometime  tonight  I  .shall  siii;RPst  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

I  am  very  glad  to  yifld  :he  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  give  a.ssuiance  to  Senators 
present,  including  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  as  interested  in  having  a  vote 
come  on  the  issue  as  is  any  other  Sena- 
tor. He  canceled  a  plane  reservation 
for  5:30  He  has  several  other  reserva- 
tions during  the  night  I  hope  a  vote 
V,  ill  be  taken  before  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  must  cancel  the  other  res- 
ervations on  the  plane,  in  order  to  get 
in  South  Dakota  by  9:30  tomorrow 
naorning. 

With  respect  tu  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  wisli  to  .nake  two  or  three  ob- 
servations. 

First,  the  States  bear  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  highways.  When 
a  highway  is  once  constructed,  the  main- 
tenance of  It  falls  on  the  State.  In  my 
State — and  I  a.ssume  :t  is  true  in  other 
States — truck  operators  must  pay  not 
only  for  license  fees,  but  for  compensa- 
tion plates.  Those  compensation  plates 
are  intended  to  take  note  of  the  wear 
and  tear  that  the  trucks  cause.  They 
differ  from  State  to  State  Some  States 
use  a  ton-mile  basis.  Some  States  use 
a  weight  basis  In  any  event,  it  is  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  States. 

If,  without  hearings  and  considera- 
tion of  what  the  States  are  doing  in  this 
field,  we  were  to  attempt,  by  Federal  leg- 
islation, to  impo.se  a  tax  which  would 
measure  the  difference  in  wear  and  tear 
as  between  an  automobile  and  a  truck, 
and  add  it  to  what  the  trucks  already 
pav  to  the  States  T  do  not  see  how  we 
could  possiblv  a.ssume  that  we  were  do- 
ing equity 

Moreover  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  take  over  the  business  of  taxing 
trucks  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in 
wear  and  tear  the  truck  operators  could 
logically  go  to  the  States  and  say.  "The 
Federal  Government  is  taxing  us  for  this 
difference  You  must  readjust  your  tax 
schedule  " 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  L.^usche  I .  who  was  a 
Goveinor  of  a  State,  had  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  how  the  State  of  Ohio 
would  get  enouk'h  money  to  maintain 
the  highways,  m  view  of  the  wear  and 
tear  on  them. 

Does  the  Sf>nator  from  Ohio  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  ap- 
propriate this  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  take  it  away 
from  the  States,  or  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  should  go  into  the  field? 
Would  not   that   be  double   taxation? 

Mr  LAUSCHK  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  ought  to  take  away 
from  the  States  their  right  to  collect 
money  to  build  their  internal  roads  or 
make  repairs 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Or  to 
maintain  the  roads  that  are  built  with 


Federal  aid.     The  Federal  Government  If.  on   the  limited  evidence.  Senators 

does    not    maintain    them:    the    States  would  have  when  they  came  to  a  vote, 

maintain  them.  we  were  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  taxation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  reason  why  I  am  in  relation  to  Federal  and  State  taxes, 

supporting  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  and  say.    'The  Federal  Government  has 

from   Illinois   is   that  we   are   trying  to  decided    that    trucks  create  more   wear 

devi.se   an    'Kjuitable   method    of   appro-  and  tear,  so  we  are  going  into  this  field, 

priating  funds  to  build  the  original  high-  already  occupied  by  the  States  with  their 

ways.     When  I   was  speaking,  about  a  compensation  plates."  how  could  we  tell 

half  hour  ago.  I  said  that  the  equitable  what  injury  would  be  done  to  revenue 

method    of    collecting    funds,    both    for  sources  so  far  as  the  several  States  are 

construction    and    maintenance,    is    to  concerned? 

ascertain  what  wear  and  tear  is  imposed  i   daresay    there   are  some   governors 

upon  the  highways  by  various  types  of  who  would  wonder  whether  they  should 

motor  vehicles,  and  then  to  a.ssign  pro-  call  special  sessions  of  the  legislatures  to 

portionately.    reflecting    the    wear    and  deal  with  the  problem, 

tear    that     they    impose,     the    cost    of  Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will 

building    and    maintaining    them.     But  the  Senator  yield? 

comprehended  in  that  statement  was  m,.  caSE  of  South  Dakota  I  yield 
the  recognition  that  I  know^this  money  j^,  cARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
is  for  the  original  cost  of  building  the  ^^^^.  j^.^^  gouth  Dakota  for  making  a 
highways^  statement  which  I  think  should  be  made 

Mr^  CASE    of    South    Dakota.     The  q^  ^he  floor  of  the  Senate  before  the 

President  recommended  that  the  tax  on  genate  votes  on  the  amendment. 

heavy  trucks  be  increased  from  $1.50  to         t-v,;^  .,.^,,i^ ^.  i         wi 

$5.     The  increase  recommended  in  com-  ,, 7,^"%!i°'ii'^  T^,Zv^  real  problem  to 

mittee,  both  in  the  House  and  the  Sen-  "  .?,"-^  ^hn  LnHf^?  I'  *  former  gov- 

o^<,  ,..oo  f,.«,„  CI  :;n  t^  ••}  ernor  who  handled  highway  operations 

ate.  was  fom  $1.50  to  $3.  for  4  years      This  would  present  a  verv 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  export  as  to  which  serious  problem. 

IS   the  proper  amount  of  tax.     That  is  ^                 .^.    ..      „       .       .._   .       ..„ 

the  function  of  the  committee  on  taxa-  ^  ^^[^  *''^^  ^^^  Senator  that  a  100- 

tion.     But   I  do  know,   as  a   matter  of  '^'■*=f"t  increase  in  the  truck  tax  is  all 

equity  and  general  principle,  that  when  ;^e  should  put  on  at  this  time.    I  smcere- 

a  tax  is  doubled,  a  prettv  heavy  increase  ^^  ,^°^  '^^  S^"^^*'  *^'  "^^  K°  further, 

has  been  made  "*''  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 

The  bill  as  it  comes  from  committee  '^^"'^   ^  ^^'''^  o^'^  ""^  other  point  I  wish 

proposes  to  double  the  tax.  on  a  weight  ^°  make  now. 

basis   on  trucks  from  $1.50  to  $3.    That  There   is  also  a   differential    between 

is   a   100-percent   increase.     Perhaps   it  the  ga.soline  tax  and  the  tax  for  other 

ought  to  go  to  $5.  but  that  would  be  a  types  of  fuels  for  trucks  in  many  States. 

233-percent  increase.  The  State  of  California,  for  example. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  matter  of  has  a  6-cent  tax  on  gasoline  and  a  7 -cent 

legislative  practice,  we  ought  not  to  go  tax  on  other  combustibles  and  liquids  to 

further  than  double  a  tax  without  rather  propel  vehicles,  other  than  gasoline, 

extensive  hearings.  The   State  of  Montana   has  a  6-cent 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Mr     President,    will  tax    on    gasoline,    and    a    9-cent   tax    on 

the  Senator  yield ''  diesel  fuel. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  6-cent 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The    Senator    from  tax    on    gasoline   and   a    9-cent   tax   on 

South  E>akota  has  said  he  is  not  an  ex-  diesel  fuel. 

pert  on  this  subject.    Of  course,  the  Sen-  The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  a  6- 

ator  from  Illinois  does  not  regard  him-  cent  tax  on  gasoline  and  a  7-cent  tax  on 

self  as  an  expert.  other  fuels,  including  diesel  fuel 

Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota.     But  the  The  State  of  Texas  has  a  5-cent  tax 

Senator  from  Illinois  has  studied  finance  on  gasoline  and  a  e'^-cent  tax  on  diesel 

and   economics  much   more  extensively  fygj 

^'^^.^   r^oTTrr  a<=     r.^^      ,u^    c.^of^.  '^^^  States  already  have  two  differen- 

M   ^     «               fo  K,      „S^"^^°'  tials;    one    through    the    compensation 

consider  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  ^1^^^^  ^n  trucks  and  the  othei  through 

''"J'^^a'c^"  f^c^  ?H^i^'l  .        T             .  the   different   rat«  of   taxation   on   the 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  am  not  jygij.  yg^^j 

sure  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  an  w..    D,.^ci,4„«f    t       i. 

expert  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  «.,^  .h^I^'I'^ki'       ^^^^^  ""^nimous  con- 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Is  it   an   expert   on  ^^^l^l'M  \^^}'^^.  n'l'^^.K^'^lf  ^  contrast 

the  subject  of  comparative  costs:-  ^"  J"^^  ^^"f  ^^^'^f  ^>'  '*^^  ^ta  es.  so  far 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     The  Bu-  Z  nHnLn         .k     «   °  assemble  it,  may 

reau  of  Public  Roads  should  know  some-  ^e  prmted  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

thing  about  comparative  costs,  but  the  ^"^'T   ^^'"^   "°   objection,    the   table 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  does  not  have  **^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

the   problem   of   maintaining   highways,  as  follows. 

That  is  a  problem  of  the  States,  and  I  do  ^"'a  on  diesel  /uei.t  taxcx  as  of  Aug  24.  i960. 

not    want    to    injure    the^tax    structure  \Source:   -State  Regulations— Motor  Tax- 

of  the  States  without  adequate  hearings.  at^on'  \ 

I  see  present  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <-'*^*  P"  »««'"' 

I  Mr.  Carlson  I.  who  was  a  distinguished     [^I  |!^* v • 

Governor  of  a  great  State.    I  am  sure  he  ji  -i'>trs^"/.II""""";""'""""""""".";""  5 

encountered  the  problem  of  getting  tax     "  •^^'t«' ".Illlllllllllllllillllll  6*1 

revenues    for    the    State    of    Kansas    to     ist'ite^". :::":::":*"":::": 'Ji 54 

maintain  roads,  once  they  were  built.  Our  '>  f;«»ies..'.!IIlIIIIIII™lIllIIII™™™;„;"12  b 

tax  structure  gradually  develops  through     }  ^^    ?,. 

trial  and  error.  iNotax. 
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states  that  differentiate  in  fuel  tax 

SUM 

OaauUne 

Tax  on  an 

eombanihlM 

aad  li<)ui<la 

to  iiroiiel 

vehWM 

aiMpt 

C.lirornln       

IciWK 

CrHtt 

Ckmt  _ 

7 

K.UI!«MI ........ . 

M  l!»*i<sll>l>l 

7 
H 

Vlutitwin  -.  

<i 

Nrw  York 

t 

South  D^oUi.    

7 

Tpxivi. 

«■« 

Wyoiutnc . 

7 

NoTK.— 3  Stotas,  Voriuont  iui<1  Huwsii,  Ux  1  wnl,  iiU 
u(hcn  taxed  at  Mme  miu  .v  gunullne. 
Source:  "Plat*  lUvul.itiorii     .Motor  Tji:ilWjn." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  been  one  of  the  most 
stanch  advocates  of  and  thorough  sup- 
porters of  the  idea  that  we  should  pay  our 
way.  so  far  as  possible,  with  regard  to 
financing  the  highway  program.  I  do  not 
like  any  provision  which  takes  money 
from  the  General  Treasury  to  put  Into  a 
trust  fund.  I  have  reluctantly  assented 
at  times  to  whatever  may  have  been  done 
in  the  past  in  that  direction,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  have  opixised  doing  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan,  so  far  as  E)o&sible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
submitted  to  us,  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  seems  about  to  support, 
call  for  a  diversion  of  $1.8  billion  from 
the  general  fund  into  the  highway  tiust 
fund? 

Mr  C.\SE  of  South  Ehikota.  I  assume 
that  the  figure  the  Senator  lises  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  also  as5.ume  that  it  relates  to 
the  entire  period  of  the  program. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Eleven  years. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  It 
is  not  $1.8  billion  a  year. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  about  $165  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  vari- 
ous occasions  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  opposed  the  idea  of  taking 
either  direct  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  trust  fund  or  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  division,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  a 
deficit  from  one  fund  to  the  other. 

Believing,  as  I  do.  that  the  plan  ought 
to  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  if  pos- 
sible, this  would  not  warrant  at  the  same 
time  a.s.>senting  to  a  step  which,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  evidence  presently  avail- 
able, would  seem  to  do  an  injustice  or 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  balance  which 
has  been  developed  between  the  State 
and  Federal  systems  of  taxation  as  ap- 
plied to  tnjcks  and  to  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  really  all  I  care 
to  say  at  this  time.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Illincis  and  other  Senators 
who  support  his  amendment  are  con- 
cerned with  equity  and  are  concerned 
with  sound  financing.  I  do  not  say  one 
word  against  their  motives.  I  think  their 
motivation  is  excellent,  and  they  are  to 
be  commended,  but  I  think  in  this  in- 
stance to  take  such  action  would  be  a 


mistake  for  the  Senate,  for  it  v.  ou'.d  dis- 
turb the  taxation  relationship  as  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
at  this  time. 

I  think  a  doubliim  of  the  weight  tax 
on  trucks  is  as  much  as  we  should  do  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows  I 
am  his  friend,  and  in  times  of  trial  and 
stress  I  have  stood  by  him.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  say 
that  his  comment,  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
keeping  a  "pay-as-you-go"  program,  but 
would  not  levy  the  taxes  to  enable  us  to 
do  so,  reminds  me  of  a  line  written  by 
Lord  Byron,  which  is. 

And  whispering  "I  will  ne'er  consent " — 
consented. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  when  I  have  discu.ssed  this 
problem  In  the  committee  and  before 
roadbuildcrs  and  other  groups.  I  have 
suggested  that  if  we  cannot  develop 
enough  current  revenue  from  highway 
users  I  would  not  object  to  stretching  out 
the  program  a  year  or  two  in  order  to 
keep  it  on  a  strictly  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
I  had  some  material  ready  on  that  point, 
and  I  contemplated  offering  an  amend- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  taking  an  addi- 
tional "bite"  from  the  General  Treasury. 
However.  I  concluded,  as  a  ma::ter  of 
practical  legislative  action,  that  sach  an 
amendment  would  not  get  anywhere  at 
this  time,  so  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senate  by  going  into  the  question. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  unless 
.<;ome  Senator  wishes  me  to  yield,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  shall 
pause  for  5  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
a  momenf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  withhold  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  debberations  to- 
night, it  stand  In  adjournment  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  reseiTing  the  right  to  object, 
what  does  the  Senator  mean?  Is  It 
planned  to  complete  consideration  of  the 
bill  tonight,  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  try  to  do 
so.  I  rather  doubt  we  shall  succeed. 
There  are  some  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar to  which  there  Is  no  objection.  If 
the  Senate  meets  tomorrow  and  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  is  finished,  there  will 
be  no  votes.  Some  Senators  wish  to 
make  .sp>eeches.  if  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  finished. 

Ml-.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senator  would  withhold 
his  request  for  a  little  while.  In  order 
that  we  might  feel  under  a  little  more 
com. pulsion  about  completing  action  on 
tlie  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clcik  called  tlie  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names:  _ 

(No.  M]       ^ 

Aiken  Er\-ln  Mouroney 

Alloit  Fong  Morse 

Anderson  Tulbrtght  Morton 

Bartlett  Gore  Moss 

B<?all  Gruenlng  Mundt 

Bennett  Hartke  Mu.skle 

Bible  Hay  den  Neuberger 

BoggB  Hlckenlooper      Pastore 

Bridges  Hickey  Pell 

Burdlck  Hill  Prouty 

Bush  Holland  Proxmlre 

Builer  Hniska  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Humphrey  Robertson 

Byrd.  W.Va.  Jacfcbon  Russell 

Cannou  Javlts  Schoeppel 

Carlson  Johnston  Scott 

Carroll  Jordan  Smathers 

Case.  N  J.  Keating  Smith,  Mass. 

Case,  S,  Dak  Kefauver  Smith.  Maice 

Church  Kerr  Sparkman 

Clark  Kuchel  Stennls 

Cooper  Lausche  Sjinlngtoa 

Cotton  I-ong,  Mo.  Talmadge 

Curtis  Long,  Hawaii       Thurmond 

liirksen  Long.  L-t.  Tower 

Dodd  Mugnuson  Wiley 

Douglas  Mansfleld  Williams,  N  J. 

Dworshak  McCleUan  Williams,  Del 

KasUand  MoOee  Yarborovigh 

Kllender  Metcalf  Young.  N   Dak. 

tiiiiie  Miner  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Mas:  achusetts  in  th(  chain. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
store the  President's  program  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  would  provide  additional 
funds  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$2  billion  so  that  any  additional  drafts 
upon  the  general  revenue  would  be 
eliminated 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rejected, 
docs  the  Senator  intend  to  ofTer  any 
parts  of  his  program  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  tl-;ank  tlic  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  ameiidment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  amendment  6-14-61 — J,  as 
modified,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk:  On  page  4, 
after  line  11.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.   5.  Use   of  Funds  Appropriated  for  De- 
fense Access  Roads. 

Section  210  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(\\)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  to  pay  the 
cost  of  repairing  damage  ca vised  to  highways 
by  the  operation  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
in  the  construction  of  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  for  ballistic  missiles 
If  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the 
State  hlghw.iy  department  of  any  State  is. 
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or  has  been,  unable  to  prevent  such  damage 
by  restrictions  upon  the  Uae  of  such  high- 
ways without  interference  with,  or  delay  In, 
the  completion  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
structton  of  such  military  reservations  or 
installations  Ti.is  subsection  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  contract 
holding  ;i  party  thereto  responsible  for  such 
damage  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  shall  determine,  in  fact,  that  con- 
struction estimates  and  the  bid  of  such 'party 
did  not  include  allowance  for  repairing  such 
damage.  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  dam- 
age caused  by  construction  work  commenced 
prior  to  Jtine  1.  1961.  and  still  in  progress  on 
that  date  and  construction  work  which  is 
commenced  or  for  which  a  contract  is 
awarded  on   or  after  June   1,    1961." 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  the 
cimendment  involves  a  veiT  difficult 
situation  that  has  arisen  in  my  State. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  Air 
Force.  IS  i^ow  constructing  Titan  missile 
bases  at  18  sites  near  the  Little  Rock 
Air  Force  Base  m  Arkansas 

The  material  for  the  constnaction  of 
these  bases  is  being  concentrated  at 
several  pomt-s  m  Arkansas  and  is  being 
hauled  from  them  across  the  roads  of 
the  State  to  the  cor.struction  sites.  The 
use  of  the  road.s  designed  as  farm-to- 
maiket  roads,  for  purposes  for  which 
tney  were  not  built  and  in  much  greater 
volume  than  wa.s  anticipated  they  would 
ever  be  used,  has  resulted  in  great  dam- 
age to  them  Or.e  of  the  best  State 
highways  m  the  State,  Highway  36. 
from  Searcy  west  to  two  of  the  missile 
base  sites,  has  been  virtually  destroyed, 
according  to  the  State  highway  director. 
In  a  letter  to  me.  he  said: 

This  was  one  of  the  best  secondary  high- 
v-ays  m  Arkansas,  constructed  with  adequate 
base  and  hot  plant-mi.xed  asphalt  concrete 
surfacing.  It  was  in  very  good  condition 
and  would  have  served  regular  traffic  many 
years  with  normal  maintenance. 

On  October  6  1960,  before  construc- 
tion be^an  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  office  in  Little 
Rock  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
interested  Government  agencies  and  the 
Arkansas  State  Highway  Department,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  condition  survey 
would  be  made  of  existing  State  and 
county  roads  for  restoration  purposes 
in  case  of  damage  by  missile  base  traf- 
fic. The  Arkan.sas  State  highway  direc- 
tor has  written  to  me  about  that  meet- 
ing, as  follows: 

Several  clauses  from  other  contracts  were 
read  to  im  and  we  were  assured,  especially 
by  Mr  A  F  Siegle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
R  >ad3  in  Wa.-hington.  that  any  roads  that 
were  damaged  would  be  restored  to  their  for- 
mer condition. 

Or.  this  assurance,  the  Arkansas  High- 
way Department's  cooperation  was 
promised  and  it  has  done  its  utmost  to 
assist  the  Government  and  the  contrac- 
tor in  the  E>erformance  of  the  contract. 

At  a  meeting  in  my  office  on  May  31, 
attended  by  Congressman  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned,  a  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
confirmed  the  fact  that  that  agency  had 
assured  the  State  highway  department 
that  the  damaged  roads  would  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  condition.  In 
fact  the  purpose  of  the  condition  survey 
was  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
roads  prior  to  const r'ict:on   activity,  in 


order  that  the  Government  might  know 
the  extent  of  damage. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Air 
Force  have  been  requested  on  several 
occasions  to  undertake  responsibihty  for 
paying  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
the  roads  but  have  refused  to  do  so. 
They  rely  on  a  provision  in  their  con- 
tract with  the  construction  company, 
wliich  holds  the  latter  responsible  to  ob- 
tain any  permits  necessary  for  execu- 
tion of  requirements  of  the  contract  and 
to  protect  the  Government  from  any 
damages  incuiTed  by  the  contractor. 
They  view  this  provision  as  relieving 
them  of  any  resjwnsibility. 

In  connection  with  this  provision  of 
the  contract,  however,  there  are  several 
points  which  ought  to  be  noted  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
representatives  of  the  military  that  the 
original  construction  estimates  did  not 
include  a  cost  item  for  restoring  public 
highways,  and  the  contractor  did  not 
include  an  allowance  for  such  work  in 
his  bid.  Furthermore,  the  contract  was 
between  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor and  there  is  no  means  by  which 
the  State  highway  commission  can  en- 
force it.  as  the  State  is  not  a  party. 
The  Defense  Department  representa- 
tives have  passed  the  buck  to  the  con- 
tractor, but  the  contractor  considers  the 
desti-uction  as  being  normal  wear  and 
tear  on  the  highways  for  the  type  of  con- 
struction he  has  under  contract.  Pre- 
sumably he  takes  the  position  that,  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  law  and  obtained 
the  necessary  permission  to  haul  equip- 
ment, he  is  not  liable. 

The  State  highway  commission  is. 
therefore,  placed  in  the  intolerable  po- 
sition of  having  to  impKise  such  highly 
restrictive  requirements  on  the  use  of 
the  roads  as  to  bring  highjy  essential 
defense  construction  to  a  halt  or  allow- 
ing the  roads  to  be  destroyed. 

There  are  about  300  miles  of  Arkan- 
sas highways  which  are  or  will  be  used 
to  carry  construction  traffic  for  the  mis- 
sile installations.  The  potential  loss  of 
that  much  highway  is  very  serious  to 
our  State. 

I  am  informed  that  in  Oklahoma,  and 
perhaps  in  other  States,  the  Defense  De- 
partment included  in  its  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  missile 
bases  items  for  the  repair  of  highways 
damaged,  the  contractor  included  this 
cost  in  his  bid,  and  the  contractor  is 
repairing  roads  as  they  are  damaged. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation  in 
Arkansas.  Unless  and  until  financial 
responsibility  for  reconstruction  of  the 
roads  which  virtually  have  been  de- 
stroyed is  established,  and  provision  is 
made  for  damage  which  will  occur  in  the 
future,  the  highway  commission  must 
interfere  with  performance  of  the  con- 
tract and  delay  its  completion,  or  suffer 
the  loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars  of 
highways  by  rea.son  of  circumstances 
beyond  its  control. 

On  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr.  McClellan  I  and  my.self . 
I  am  offering  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  fix  financial  responsibility  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Under  Public  Law  85-767.  August  27. 
1958,  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  used  for  repair  of  highways. 


which  have  been  or  may  be  u.scd  for 
training  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  brinj; 
them  into  suitable  condition  for  such 
training  purposes  and  for  repairing  the 
damage  cau.sed  to  such  highways  by  the 
operation  of  men  and  equipment  in  such 
training. 

Our  amendment  is  an  extension  of  this 
authority.  It  would  provide  that  funds 
appropriated  for  defense  access  roads 
shall  be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing damage  caused  to  highways  by 
the  operation  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
in  the  construction  of  military  re.serva- 
tions  or  installations  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  necessary  equipment  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  .shall  determine 
that  the  State  highway  department  of 
any  State  is  or  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent such  damage  by  restrictions  upon 
the  ase  of  such  highways  without  inter- 
ference or  delay  in  the  completion  of  a 
contract  for  such  construction.  It  would 
apply  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
a  contract  holding  a  party  thereto  lia- 
ble, if  the  Secretary  determines  in  fact 
that  the  construction  estimates  and  the 
bid  of  the  party  did  not  include  allow- 
ance for  repairing  such  damage. 

Mr.  President,  in  conferences  this 
afternoon  with  the  Chief  of  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson. 
Jr  .  Lt  Col  H  O.  Johnson.  Jr  .  US  Air 
Force.  Mr  Alan  L  McCone,  special  as- 
sistant for  installations  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Samuel  Hannenberg.  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Air  Force. 
Col.  A.  H.  Frye.  Jr.,  Deputy  for  Mili- 
tary Construction,  and  Mr  John  V. 
Boreu.  Assistant  General  Counsel,  this 
whole  matter  was  discussed.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  pay  for  the  damage  that  this 
installation  has  cau.sed 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  in  sponsoring  the  amendment 
What  IS  involved  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  The  damage  which  has  been 
caused  to  the  highways  in  my  State  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  defense 
facilities  is  a  legitimate  exjaen.se  in 
connection  with  national  defense.  The 
p>eople  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  should 
not  be  compelled  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  which  has  come  about  by  rea.son 
of  the  defense  facilities  which  have  l)een 
con.structed  for  the  defense  of  the  whole 
Nation.  The  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  for  the  actual 
damage  that  has  occurred.  I  would  say 
that  if.  in  the  course  of  preparing  our 
defenses  in  this  country,  we  destroyed 
a  public  building,  or  a  courthou.se,  or  a 
schoolhou.se,  or  any  other  kind  of  fa- 
cility owned  by  a  State,  we  would  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  it 
This  construction  is  being  done  for  the 
good  of  all.  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  for  its  defen.se  and 
protection  It  is  only  simple  equity  that 
the  State  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of 
the  actual  damage  done  to  the  highways 
by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
fense facility.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
urging  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas.    I  hope  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oklahoma  will  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  beHeve 
the  amendment  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I 
recommend  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  identified  as  "6-13- 
61— P." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6. 
line  23.  it  is  proiwsed  to  strike  out  •'$3 
a  year"  and  insert  "$5  a  year". 

On  page  7.  line  13.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "75  cents  '  and  insert  '•$1.25". 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  breaks  up  the  previous 
amendment  which  I  offered.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  users  tax.  It  would  increase 
the  rate  per  1,000  pounds  on  trucks  in 
excess  of  26.000  ix)unds  from  $3  a  year, 
as  provided  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  to  $5  a  year,  as  recommended 
by  the  President  I  shall  not  make  any 
argument  on  this  f>oint.  because  I  made 
my  argument  in  connection  with  it  ear- 
lier. However,  certain  Senators  have 
stated  that  they  would  like  to  vote  on 
these  measures  separately.  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  for  the  rea- 
sons I  previously  stated,  namely,  that  I 
do  not  want  to  have  the  bravest  and 
best  Members  of  this  body  exposed  to 
reprisals  by  the  trucking  lobby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "6-13- 
61— E" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  stated  but  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  19.  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  through  line  2  on 
page  5.  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  Motor  Fuel  Tax  Rates 

"(a)    E>ixsEL     Fuel     and     Special     Motor 

PVELS. — 

"(1)  Diesel  fuel. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  dlesel  fuel)  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '3  cents  a  gfallon'  and 
Inserting  In  Hen  thereof  "7  cents  a  gallon'; 
and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  1  cent  a  gallon'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '5  cents  a  gallon". 

"(2)  Special  motor  fuels  .^Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4041  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  special  motor  fuels)  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "3  cents  a  gallon"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '4  cents  a  gallon'; 
and 


"(B)  by  striking  out  '1  cent  a  gallon"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '2  cents  a  gallon"."' 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  15  through  18, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•'(e)    Conforming  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Section  6416(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  specified  uses  and  resales  In  which 
tax  payments  are  considered  overpayments) 
Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  In  subparagriph  (Hi 
'or  4  cents'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'.  4  cents,  or  7  cents'; 

"(Bi  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (H) 
'or  2  cents  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4-cent 
rate)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '.  2  cents 
(where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4-cent  rate),  or  5 
cents  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the  7-cent 
rate) '; 

"(C)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  di 
'or  4  cents'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  4 
cents,  or  7  cents';  and 

"(D)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (Ii 
or  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  where  tax 
was  paid  at  the  4-cent  rate'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '.  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4-cen"  rate,  or 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  gallon  where  tax  was 
paid  at  the  7-cent  rate'. 

"(2)  Section  6421(h)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  nonhlghway  or  local  transit  use  of 
gasoline)  is  amended  by  striking  cut  'July 
1.  1972'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'Oc'- 
tober  1,  1972'." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  part  of  my  original  amend- 
ment. It  would  increase  the  tax  on 
diesel  fuel  from  the  present  rate  of  4 
cents,  which  otherwise  would  revert  to 
3  cents,  to  7  cents,  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President. 
I  shall  make  no  extended  statement  on 
this  point;  nor  .shall  I  a.sk  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  drawn  upon  the  General 
Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $1,800  million 
over  a  period  of  11  years  to  subsidize  the 
trucking  industry.  I  believe  tliat  fact 
should  be  known.  This  is  not  only  fiscal 
irrespKjnsibility,  but  it  is  class  legrislation 
to  help  a  group  which  does  not  need 
help.  The  trucking  industry  is  already 
making  an  ample  profit,  but  it  is  to  be 
additionally  subsidized  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury.  Let  no  Senator,  after 
voting  "no"  on  these  amendments,  claim 
that  he  is  fiscally  responsible.  I  shall 
say  no  more  on  this  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  6-13-61 — B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  following  line  15,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  105.  Inclusion  of  Tenant  Relocation 
Costs  in  the  Deftnition  of 
'Construction'. 

"The  definition  of  the  term  'construction' 
In  section  101  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•  •The  term  "construction""  means  the  su- 
pervising. Inspection,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of   a   highway.  Including  lo- 


cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (Including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  monuments  in  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  of  Commerce),  costs 
of  rights-of-way  (Including  the  cost  of  re- 
location of  building  tenants),  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  offer  the  amendment 
in  behalf  of  myself,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Keating  1 , 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Humphrey  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bush].  I  shall  take  only  a  minute  to 
explain  it. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "construction"  in  the 
law  as  it  now  reads. 

The  amendment  goes  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  highway  law  which 
we  are  dealing  with  tonight,  unlike  the 
Urban  Renewal  Act.  for  example,  and 
other  acts  with  which  we  have  dealt, 
makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  dis- 
location and  enforced  removal  of  ten- 
ants who  are  in  the  path  of  a  Federal 
highway  project.  This  is  not  their  fault. 
They  receive  no  compensation  by  way  of 
a  condemnation  award.  They  are  up 
against  it  and  out  of  luck. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  February  28, 
takes  special  cognizance  of  this  situation 
and  urges  that  we  do  something  about  it. 
He  draws  an  analogy  with  the  urban  re- 
newal law.  He  urges  a  good  deal  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  amendment. 
He  urges  that  such  people  be  given  help 
in  finding  reasonable  housing  at  reason- 
able cost,  not  merely  the  cost  of  relo- 
cating, or  moving  from  one  place  to 
another. 

The  problem  is  very  serious  for  thou- 
sands of  families  in  New  York  City  alone. 
At  present,  we  are  facing  displacements 
which  have  already  occurred  or  are 
about  to  occur  with  respect  to  18.000 
families.  A  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  this  question,  dated 
June  8.  1961.  indicates  that  in  six  States 
alcne  the  displacement  of  90,000  fami- 
lies must  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tenant  Relocation.  June  8.  1961 

Tlae  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads  is  assembling 
data  on  tenant  relocation  occasioned  by  In- 
terstate highway  construction  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  information  was 
only  recently  requested,  and  since  it  Is  not 
readily  available  much  of  the  reporting  Is 
based  on  estimates  by  officials  and  not  fac- 
tual data. 

Reports  were  requested  for  all  urban  areas 
of  over  50.000  population.  Since  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  all  Interstate  urban  mileage 
Is  included  in  these  urban  areas,  tenant  re- 
location In  other  areas  will  be  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  overall  problem.  Pend- 
ing completion  of  a  national  summary  six 
States  were  selected  with  a  wide  geographical 
distribution  as  a  representative  sample  of 
conditions  In  many  States 

The  six  States  are  California.  Louisiana. 
Massachusetts,  Missouri.  North  Carolina,  and 
Ohio.     These  States  reported  4  urban  areas 
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of  more  than  1  million  population;  5  areas 
between  500  000  and  I  million.  5  between 
250.000  and  500.000;  13  from  100  0(X)  to 
250.000:    and   17  from  50  000   to   100. OOO 

At  the  bei?inning  of  the  program  in  1956 
there  were  950  miles  of  Interstate  routes  to 
be  constructed  in  the  above  urban  areas  at 
a  total  estimated  C'^sl  of  abov;:  $4,460  mil- 
lion These  portions  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem appear  to  involve  the  displacement  of 
approximately  90.000  families  of  which  over 
40.000  have  been  already  relocated  as  of 
January  1961  The  acquisition  of  right-of- 
way  for  these  sections  of  interstate  highways 
will  also  Involve  some  9.000  businesses  of 
which  nearly  half  were  removed  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961. 

Assist<ince  gi'.en  to  displaced  families  and 
businesses  h;LS  been  sF>otty,  consisting  of 
various  types  of  aid  including  counseling, 
mortgage  Irsurance  under  section  221  of  the 
H  ;us.;.g  Act,  and  in  some  cities  actual  cash 
allowar.ces  to  cover  cost  of  moving.  It  Is 
reported  that  over  6.000  faimlUes  and  800 
businesses  in  the  selected  States  were  pro- 
vided  assistance   In   accord  with  the  above. 

Mr  JA\1TS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  may  see  fit  to  take 
the  amend. nent  to  conference.  The  co- 
spon.--.ors  of  the  amendment  feel  very 
deeply  about  it.  I  agree  that  it  may 
require  some  consideration,  but  it  really 
constitutes  a  vacant  place  in  the  law. 
It  represents  a  real  hardship  to  many 
persons  who  cannot  stand  the  hardship 
and  should  not  be  subjected  to  it.  There 
is  a  basic  difference  in  principle  from  the 
urban  renewal  law.  This  proposal  is 
contained  in  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  see  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  pay  the  reloca- 
tion costs  of  tenants  who  are  forced  to 
move  due  to  the  construction  of  some 
portion  of  the  Interstate  Hitrhway  Sys- 
tem across  properties  on  which  they  have 
been  located. 

Certainly.  Mr  President,  this  is  no 
more  than  simple  justice.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  procedure. 
The  Government  now  pays  relocation 
costs  for  tenants  forced  to  move  by  ur- 
ban renewal  pro:ects.  or  by  the  con- 
struction of  Government  facilities.  This 
is  merely  the  rational  cxteiision  of  a 
proven  procedure. 

We  are  all  easer  to  have  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Sy.^tem  constructed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  my  State  of  New- 
York,  we  are  building  the  highways  at 
an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  Federal 
appropriations  are  available  under  the 
existing  schedule. 

However,  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  permit  progre.->s  to  cause  any  un- 
due hardship  among  innocent  people. 

Per-sons  who  established  homes  or 
businesses  without  any  warning  that 
they  were  occupying  buildings  which 
would  .some  day  be  taken  for  construc- 
tion of  an  interstate  highway,  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  that  reason. 
For   the  public  good,   they   may   legiti- 


mately be  required  to  move  their  homes 
and  businesses.  The  cost  In  emotion  and 
discomfort  to  them  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  great.  There  is  little  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  about  that.  The  Gov- 
ernment can,  and  should,  however,  as- 
sume the  financial  cost  of  moving  them 
to  new  sites  where  they  may  take  up 
their  lives  as  comfortably  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
The  administration  recognizes  the  need 
for  this  provision.  It  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  include  it  in  this  years  Fed- 
eral highway  bill.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
grant  this  just  assistance  to  tenants  who 
are  forced  to  relocate  their  lives  and 
businesses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  Senator  mentioned 
urban  renewal.  Is  this  similar  to  the 
relocation  of  persons  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  projects? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dislocation  of 
persons  by  urban  renewal  projects.  I 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  highway 
program  the  President  of  the  United 
States  used  the  urban  renewal  program 
as  an  analogy.  It  was  not  my  argu- 
ment; I  was  only  reporting  what  the 
President  had  said  in  his  message. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  this 
amendment  cost  as  an  addition  to  the 
highway  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  estimate  which  we 
have  of  the  actual  cost  of  moving  a 
family  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60. 
However,  that  is  not  necessarily  the  way 
in  which  this  proposal  will  work  out, 
because  the  amendment  provides  an  au- 
thorization. How  the  situation  will  be 
covered  and  what  will  be  done  under 
that  authorization  will  be  a  subject  for 
administration  and  approriation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  the  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  committee?  Has 
any  report  been  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  was 
submitted  last  year  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  who  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  He  said  he  would 
consider  it  very  carefully  in  connection 
with  this  year's  bill;  therefore,  the 
amendment  was  not  pressed  at  that 
time. 

Now  we  have  a  recommendation  from 
the  President  on  the  subject.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  highest  form  of  consid- 
eration which  could  be  given  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

In  its  report,  at  page  17,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  this  problem  but  did  not 
actually  take  any  action  on  it.  So  the 
subject  has  had  consideration.  I  have 
received  the  factual  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  which  I  have  just 
had  printed  in  the  Record,  showing  in 
six  States  the  number  of  families  which 
would  be  affected.  So  the  subject  has 
had  consideration  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time:  and,  as  I  have  said,  I 
believe  the  highest  form  of  approval 
which  could  be  obtained  is  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  President  himself. 
That  is  contained  in  the  President's 
message  of  February  28.  1961.  on  the 
highway  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to 
know  of  the  Senators  high  esteem  of 
the  President,  but  I  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  been  considered 
by  the  President.  Has  it  been  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  so  far? 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  was  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  actually 
considered  the  question.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  discussed  the  pro- 
posal on  pages  17  and  18  of  the  report. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
rejected  the  proixjsal,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  did  not 
reject  it;  it  did  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
did  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. I  should  like  to  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee,  in  all  justice. 
We  cannot  treat  this  question  lightly. 
It  is  a  question  of  direct  personal  hard- 
ship to  families  which  are  l>eing  moved 
or  will  be  moved  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  and  often  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything  about  it.  The  commit- 
tee said,  at  page  18  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  F*ublic  Works: 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  the  displace- 
ment of  families  caused  by  construction  of 
highways  Is  a  serious  problem,  and  U  be- 
coming Increasingly  more  acute.  It  believes 
that  such  families  should  be  afforded  as- 
sistance where  possible,  by  State  or  Federal 
agencies.  In  order  to  minimize  the  hard- 
ships Involved  In  flndlng  suitable  dwellings 
in  which  to  live  Such  help  should  be  lim- 
ited to  administrative  and  advisory  assist- 
ance and  not  to  construct  or  suboldlze  the 
necessary  housing.  Title  I  ot  H  R  6713  In- 
cludes no  provision  that  would  take  care 
of  this  problem. 

The  commiit?^  made  the  finding  of 
fact  that  this  oupht  to  be  done,  but  it 
did  nothing  about  it;  hence  this  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the 
housing  bill  be  a  much  more  appropriate 
measure  in  which  to  include  this  pro- 
vision, rather  than  saddle  the  highway 
bill  with  an  unestimated,  incalculable 
cost?  Did  the  Senator  say  there  would 
be  90,000  families? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  would  be  90,000 
families,  based  upon  a  survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  may  he 
involved  in  six  States. 

With  respect  to  whether  the  amend- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  bill,  these 
programs  are  autonomous.  In  connec- 
tion with  urban  renewal,  when  we  deal 
with  the  relocation  of  families,  we  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  urban  renewal 
bill.  It  is  properly  an  element  of  the 
cost  of  preparing  a  site. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  to  allow 
the  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  but  it  does 
not  specify  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  amounts  of 
money  to  be  spent.  I  gave  the  Senator 
an  estimate  based  upon  the  cost  experi- 
ence of  urban  renewal,  based  upon  the 
actual  costs  of  moving  families  from 
place  A  to  place  B 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  this  amount 
be  in  addition  to  what  they  received  for 
their  property? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  They  get  nothing  for 
their  property.  That  is  the  point.  They 
are  only  tenants  who  get  nothing  in  any 
condemnation  award.  That  is  precisely 
the  point.  That  Is  why  the  President 
made  the  request  he  made  in  his  mes- 
i^age. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  how  he  feels 
about  the  amendment? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wishes  me  to  yield,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  yield  to  me  merely  for  an  observa- 
tion. Before  he  asks  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  make  a  commitment  on 
the  amendment,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will 
wait  until  I  can  obtain  the  floor  in  my 
own  time 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  What  is  included  in 
the  parenthetical  term  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  added  "including  the  cost  of 
relocation  of  building  tenants"? 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  refers  to  the  actu- 
al cost  of  moving  a  tenant  from  place 
A  to  place  B,  if  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  the  administrators  will  approve 
it.  For  example,  in  the  committee  re- 
port itself,  the  committee  has  the  feeling 
that  something  should  be  done  about 
this  problem 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  l>e  much  in- 
terest in  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  a  statement  to  make 
about  it,  but  I  think  I  should  wait  until 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  have  been 
heard. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  I  thoroughly 
agree.  I  merely  wished  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  so  I  could 
keep  the  floor  and  could  answer  the 
questions;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wished 
to  make  a  statement,  not  to  get  into  a 
controversy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  get  into 
a  controversy  with  me,  in  any  case. 

Let  me  use  the  words  used  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

Such  help  should  be  limited  to  adminis- 
trative and  advisory  assistance  and  not 
to  construct  or  subsidize  the  necessary 
housing 

This  amendment  would  not  provide  for 
any  construction  or  subsidizing,  of 
course;  that  is  apparent  from  the  words 
used  in  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment w-ould  be  confined  to  the  actual 
cost  of  relocation,  as  I  have  said.  If  the 
appropriation  would  cover  it  and  the 
administration  of  the  act,   that   would 


be  the  extent  to  which  the  Administrator 
would  go. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  understand  how  we  are  to  start 
a  program  of  relocating  p>eople  under  a 
highway  program.  I  think  the  appro- 
priate committee  might  consider  such  a 
matter  in  connection  with  the  housing 
bill. 

In  my  community,  a  highway  has  gone 
through  what  is  called  the  narrow  waist 
of  Albuquerque;  they  found  a  narrow 
place,  and  put  the  highway  through 
there.  But  in  doing  so,  they  had  to  tear 
down  a  number  of  apartment  houses  and 
dwelling  houses.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  it  is  now  proposed  that  persons  who 
receive  what  I  thought  exorbitant  sums 
of  money  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion of  the  right-of-way  are  to  receive 
additional  awards,  based  on  ascertaining 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  move  their 
houses  or  their  businesses? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all;  that  is  ab- 
solutely not  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  or 
my  amendment  would  do.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  anyone  who  has 
received  a  condemnation  award. 

The  amendment  deals  only  with  ten- 
ants, who  receive  no  award  of  any  kind 
or  character,  and  they  are  being  very 
unjustly  used.  They  receive  no  award 
whatever.  Yet  they  must  remove  from 
the  site.  That  would  be  the  only  class 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. No  one  who  received  a  condem- 
nation award  would  in  any  way  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  what  seems  to 
be  a  very  real  difference  between  the 
words  used  in  the  committee  report  and 
the  words  used  in  the  amendment.  The 
words  found  in  the  committee  report  in- 
dicate that  the  committee  was  limiting 
its  consideration  of  this  matter  to — and 
now  I  quote  from  the  report: 

Such  help  should  be  limited  to  adminis- 
trative and  advisory  assistance  and  not  to 
construct  or  subsidize  the  necessary  housing. 

Certainly  there  is  no  mention  there 
of  paying  the  costs  of  moving  or  in- 
stalling a  business  or  a  household  or 
anything  else,  anywhere  else. 

But  the  Senator's  amendment  includes 
words  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  go 
very  much  further,  because  the  amend- 
ment reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  "includ- 
ing the  cost  of  relocation  of  building 
tenants." 

It  seems  to  me  that  means  that  if  a 
householder  who  him.self  is  the  owner 
of  the  building  is  displaced  by  this  pro- 
gram, the  amendment  would  involve 
moving  him  and  his  business  and  his 
household  and  his  family  to  some  place 
he  might  have  found  or  to  some  place 
they  would  help  him  find,  where  he  could 
relocate. 

What  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  only  an  in- 
tention, but  I  have  put  it  exactly  into 
legal  words.  The  tenant  is  not  a  "per- 
son"  as   defined   by    the   Senator   from 


Florida.  Anyone  who  owns  and  occu- 
pies such  property  is  not  a  tenant.  A 
tenant  is  one  who  leases,  and  a  tenant 
will  not  receive  a  condemnation  award. 
Tenants  are  the  only  class  of  persons 
sought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  for  the  words  used  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  point  is  that  the  committee  did 
nothing  about  this  matter.  Therefore. 
we  have  submitted  the  amendment  in 
the  same  terms  as  those  now  incorpxj- 
rated,  for  exam.ple,  in  the  urban  renewal 
law — that  is  to  say  "the  cost  of  reloca- 
tion." which  is  a  phrase  of  art.  and  means 
the  cost  of  moving  from  place  A  to 
place  B. 

When  I  said  what  I  did  about  my 
hop>e  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence, and  when  I  added  to  that  hope  the 
strong  view,  expressed  so  well  bj'  my 
colleague  from  New  York  !Mr.  Keating], 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
fight  for  the  amendment,  I  had  in  mind 
that  undoubtedly  the  amendment  would 
go  through  some  refinement  as  the  con- 
ferees got  down  to  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

But  the  idea  is  that  something  should 
be  done,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  as,  I  think,  justice  dictates. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
that  will  be  accepted  as  the  principle  to 
be  followed.     That  was  my  only  thought. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New-  York  accept  an  amendment 
which  would  include  the  words  used  in 
the  committee  rejxirt — namely:  "Which 
cost  is  limited  to  administrative  and  ad- 
visory assistance." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  did  that,  I  think 
we  would  be  passing  up  the  whole  mat- 
ter t>efore  we  even  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  proposal. 

I  believe  we  should  ask  the  committee 
at  least  to  accept  thi.s  principle:  and  then 
I  think  the  committee  will  work  out  the 
matter  in  accordance  with  what  the  Bu- 
reau of  Roads  thinks  is  best  and  in 
accordance  with  what  is  best  for  the 
whole  program 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recognize  that  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  words  used  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  words  used  in  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  very  great  difference.  I  think  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  service  is  sought  to  be 
given. 

I  have  submitted  the  amendment  real- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  way  the  matter 
has  been  proposed  in  the  President's 
message  and  the  way  it  is  dealt  with  in 
the  urban  renewal  law.  After  all,  the 
committee  did  not  do  anything  about  this 
matter.  Tjierefore,  I  could  not  accept 
the  committee's  solution,  because  the 
committee  did  not  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal at  all. 

Therefore,  I  thought  the  best  solution 
was  to  entrust  the  entire  matter  to  the 
committee — which  I  trust  will  be  done, 
and  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  pur- 
sue this  matter  most  thoroughly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
from  New  York  say  that  the  President's 
message  dealt  with  relocating  them,  both 
as  regards  their  homes  and  their  places 
of  business? 
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Mr  JAVITS.  The  message  goes  even 
furiher;  the  President  said: 

I  urge  that  the  Federal  highway  law  be 
amended  to  require  simuar  assurances  of 
help  In  finding  reasonable  housing  at  rea- 
sonable costs  Tor  all  those  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  future  Federal-aid  htghviny 
projects 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  message  uses 
the  words  "help  in  finding. "  But  that 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  relocation. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  sustsrest- 
ed  that  if  we  use  the  language  which  is 
included  in  the  committee  report  and  if 
we  provide  that  it  shall  be  confined  to 
the  cost  of  advice  and  of  stating  what  to 
do,  that  IS  one  thing,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  include  the  cost  of 
moving.  So  if  there  were  a  department 
store  in  the  way  of  such  a  development, 
he  would  include  the  cost  of  relocating 
the  department  store,  because  the  de- 
partment store  owners  would  be  tenants 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  read  only  part  of  that 
parasraph  of  the  Presid<^nt's  message. 
At  this  time  I  should  like  to  read  that 
entire  section  of  the  mes.'^ai^'e.  and  then 
the  Senator  will  understand  my  point. 
I  now  read  from  page  6  cf  the  Presi- 
dent's me:;sase: 

More  specific  and  urgent,  however,  are  the 
problems  of  families  displaced  by  new  high- 
way construction.  As  more  and  more  right- 
of-ways  are  acquired  and  construction  be- 
gins, tens  cf  thousands  of  families  are 
required  to  move  from  their  path  and  find 
new  places  to  live — more  persons  dis- 
placed, it  has  been  estimated,  than  are  dis- 
pl.iced  by  all  our  urban  renewal  and  sltan 
Clearance  progranis  combined.  For  many 
X.unilies  of  modest  Income,  especially  those 
displaced  by  expressways  in  congested  urban 
areas,  adequate  housing  is  often  dlfBcult.  If 
not  lmp>06alble.  to  locate  at  prices  or  rents 
which  they  can  afford,  or  In  places  reason- 
ably convenient  to  their  Jobs.  As  a  result, 
n;any  £u-e  compelled  to  accept  substandard 
accom.modatiQns.  Others,  by  overcrowding 
otherwise  adequate  housing  help  to  create 
new  slums  These  already  In  substandard 
ho  islng  -crowded  into  a  tenement  In  the 
path  of  a  new  expressway,  for  example — are 
hard  put  to  rii.d  any  housing  at  all,  yet  are 
given  no  help  or  priority  by  existing  Federal 
housing  programs. 

To  date  this  serious  problem  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  Neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  State  highway  departments 
have  assumed  any  pxjsitive  or  explicit  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  these  needs. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
law.  enacted  in  1949.  requires  that  every 
contract  f  ir  Federal  assistance  Include  pro- 
visions assuring  the  availability  of  decent. 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  at  prices  they  can 
afford  and  in  suitable  locations  for  all  fami- 
lies displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects.  I 
urge  that  the  Federal  highway  law  be 
amended  to  require  similar  assurances  of 
help  In  finding  reasonable  housing  at  rea- 
sonable costs  for  all  those  displaced  from 
Uielr  homes  by  future  Federal-aid  highway 
projects. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  actually 
have  included  in  the  urban  renewal  law 
a  provision  for  paying  the  cost  of  re- 
locating, and  we  set  upper  limits  of 
$200  ppv  family  and  $3  000  per  small 
b'.i.s;n:\s.s 

We  have  done  that  for  a  very  consider- 
able time.  My  estimate  of  $60  for  re- 
locating a  family  Ls  based  upon  experi- 
ence under  the  urban  renewal  program. 


Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVrrS     I  yield, 

Mr  HOLLAND  As  appears  on  page 
15  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings, 
this  very  question  arose,  as  to  what  the 
President  meant  The  question  was 
a.sked  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNam.ara]  who  was  presiding  over  the 
hearing: 

I  certainly  agree  with  Senator  Case;  I  hope 
that  when  you  eventually  fiu^nlsh  this  in- 
formation you  will  tell  us  whom  you  will 
pay.  how  much  you  expect  to  pay.  and  how 
much  the  entire  program  will  cost. 

Mr.  Martin,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  said; 

I  see. 

Senator  McNamara.  We  realize  you  haven't 
had  very  much  time  since  the  Presidential 
message  to  v^'ork  out  these  details.  Will  you 
furnish  them  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  a  general  way.  It  is  the 
administration's  present  Intent  that  reloca- 
tion aid  be  confined  to  referral  and  location 
of  reasonably  adequate  and  convenient  re- 
placement housing.  The  cost  of  the  service 
will  be  In  the  nature  of  administrative  ex- 
penses that  will  be  payable  out  of  the  high- 
way project  funds  derived  from  trust  fund 
revenues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  specific 
description  and  explanation  by  an  ofB- 
cial  representative  of  the  administration 
of  what  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation was.  and  it  covers  only  ad- 
ministrative and  referral  costs. 

The  Senator's  amendment  goes  so 
much  further  than  that  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  can  hardly  recognize 
it  as  of  the  same  kind,  and  certainly  not 
of  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  goes  much  further  than 
that.  I  think  the  amendment  takes  up 
a  different  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
makes  the  analogy  which  I  have  made, 
as  between  the  urban  renewal  law  and 
the  practice  in  connection  with  other 
Federal  programs.  That  analogy  is 
carried  out  in  the  amendment.  That  is 
what  I  said  when  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  hope  the  amendment,  following  the 
pattern  which  we  have  already  estab- 
lished as  a  regular  pattern  in  this  con- 
nection, can  be  taken  to  and  defined  in 
conference  in  accordance  with  what  the 
conferees  think  would  be  a  fair  way  to 
deal  with  the  question.  That  is  why  I 
hope  the  amendment  can  be  taken  care 
of  in  that  way. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
did  nothing.  I  follow  the  pattern  which 
we  have  already  established  in  the  tirban 
renewal  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heretofore 
suggested  a  simple  amendment.  Incor- 
porating the  words  from  the  committee's 
report,  which  are  almost  identical  with 
the  word  "tenants,"  which  is  within  the 
and  which,  I  think,  limit  the  additional 
cost  to  that  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent That  amend.ment  would  read, 
"which  .shall  be  limited  to  administrative 
and  advisory  assistance,"  to  come  after 
the  words  from  Mr.  Martin's  testimony, 


parentheses,  on  line  3.  page  2,  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  accept  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  not,  because  he  does  not 
think  it  is  fair  or  just  to  the  people  in- 
volved. The  Senator  from  Florida  may 
offer  the  amendment.  He  has  as  much 
right  to  offer  the  amendment  as  I  have. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  people  he  is  trying  to  protect, 
thinks  it  would  represent  a  diminution 
of  equity.  The  people  would  receive  ab- 
solutely no  consideration  under  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator. 
I  am  trying  to  present  an  analogy  be- 
tween people  who  are  displaced  by  high- 
way construction  and  those  displaced 
by  urban  renewal,  and  I  am  trymg  to 
assure  them  equivalent  treatment.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  must  maintain 
the  integrity  of  my  own  position.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  denial  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  of  the  offer  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  yield  Ls  really  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  so  facile  with  his 
words,  so  quick  in  wit,  and  so  alert,  that 
if  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  wishes 
to  make  a  point  with  continuity,  he  had 
better  not  do  it  as  a  result  of  a  yielding 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  because 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in  control 
of  the  time,  and  about  the  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  gets  to  the  place 
where  he  ir,  r/oout  to  clinch  his  point,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  say,  "I  have 
the  floor." 

So  the  declination  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  of  the  generous  invitation 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield 
was  a  compliment  to  the  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  because  I 
wished  to  present  the  argimients  con- 
secutively. 

This  question  arose  before  the  com- 
mittee, when  Mr.  Martin  was  before  the 
committee,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
presentation  of  the  highway  program. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  look 
at  page  15  of  the  hearings,  I  think  he 
wUl  see  that  I  grasped  the  impact  of  the 
problem  he  is  trying  to  present.  At  page 
15,  the  Senator  wUl  note,  I  stated: 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  see  a  problem  with  re- 
spect to  the  displaced  renters  who  are  ten- 
ants that  Is  somewliat  different  from  that 
of  the  landlords  or  landowners,  that  are 
dsplaced.  The  latter  class  gets  compensa- 
tion for  what  is  taken.  The  tenant  or  the 
renter  may  be  certainly  discommoded  and 
disadvantaged  and  Injured,  which  Is  In  no 
way  compensable  under  the  normal  rules 
of  right-of-way  acquisition. 

I  went  on  to  say : 

But  I  would  be  a  bit  reluctant  to  encour- 
age the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  go  Into 
the  business  of  providing  hoii*ing,  some- 
thing presently  done  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subsidiary   activity. 

Then  I  followed  up  with  a  further 
question,  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida commented  on  when  he  picked  up  the 
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questioning  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  McNamara  1 

The  Senator  from  Florida  should  have 
read  one  sentence  further    because  Mr 
Martin,    in    re.'^ponding    to    a    question, 
said: 

The  cost  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time 
because  of  the  recent  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals   you   mentioned. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  being 
made.  The  landlord  who  has  an  apart- 
ment building  can  be  compensated  if  a 
highway  goes  through  his  building,  but 
the  ijeople  living  there  who  are  tenants 
have  no  leasehold  which  can  he  compen- 
sated for  under  the  ordinary  rules  of 
compensation.     This  is  a  problem. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  one  of  the  hardships 
that  go  along  with  improvement  gener- 
ally, for  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  thLs  problem,  without  more  ex- 
tended hearings  and  evidence  than  we 
have,  we  might  arrive  at  an  afiQrmative 
answer  that  would  meet  complaints  of 
representatives  of  businesses  that  had 
been  left  high  and  dry  because  the  route 
of  a  highway  had  been  changed. 

I  can  show  Senators  incident  after  in- 
cident in  towns  all  over  America  in 
which  an  interstate  highway  has  been 
moved  a  block  or  two  away,  and  has  left 
a  filling  station,  hotel,  or  some  other 
business  high  and  dry.  TTiey,  too,  are 
disadvantaged.  They  did  not  sell  any- 
thing to  the  Government  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  their  land.  But  they 
are  Injured  just  as  tenants  are  injured. 

If  we  once  establish  the  principle  or 
precedent  that  we  are  to  compensate 
anybody  who  feels  some  injury  from  the 
dislocation  of  an  interstate  highway,  we 
shall  be  confronted  by  pressures  from 
people  who  are  left  high  and  dry  because 
the  highway  was  moved  a  little. 

I  recognize  that,  because  we  cannot 
treat  everybody  fairly,  that  fact  does  not 
justify  treating  anyone  unfairly:  but  it 
is  an  incident  to  certain  public  works 
programs.  It  is  an  incident  to  certain 
flood  control  programs.  It  is  an  incident 
to  certain  military  installations.  When- 
ever the  economic  pattern  of  a  com- 
munity Ls  changed,  some  people  will 
think,  at  least,  they  are  damaged  by  it. 
I  recognized  the  problem.  I  tried  to 
show  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  landowner  or  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  But  I  am  afraid  if  we  start  to 
identify  an  injured  interest  as  one  which 
should  be  compensated,  until  we  have 
had  hearings  and  go  over  the  whole 
field,  nobody  knows  what  the  cost  will 
be  Nobody  knows  what  this  little  at- 
tack on  the  problem  will  cost. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  could  not  tell,  be- 
cause this  proposal  was  too  new.  I  fear. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  would  be  hasty 
action.  It  would  be  ill-considered  action 
if  we  were  to  adopt  a  positive  amend- 
ment on  this  subject  at  this  time,  au- 
thorizing an  additional  charge  upon  the 
highway  program. 

I  wish  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  fund  as  much  as  possible.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1. 
I  do  not  wish  to  put  any  more  burdens 
on  it  at  this  time,  until  we  can  have  a 
comprehensive  hearing  and  know  how 
far  we  are  going  in  setting  precedents  for 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  program. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  atrreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offert^  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  '.  Mr  jAnrsl. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  yield  to 
th^-  Senator  from  ( »klahoma. 

Mr  KKRR  Mr.  President.  I  told  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  did  net  know  we 
were  going  to  stir  up.  at  this  late  hour, 
an  extended  discussion.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed.  It  has  been 
explained.  My  position  was  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  pomt  out  one  thing  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  because  Senator.s  will  have  to 
vote  on  the  amendment.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  of  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  failed 
to  read  the  added  sentence  in  the  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  expenditures,  as 
stated  at  the  bottom  of  page  15: 

But  they  should  be  only  a  very  minor  frac- 
tion of  ail  these  highway  expenditures. 

That  is  a  pretty  important  qualifying 
phrase. 

Second,  my  amendment  does  not  deal 
in  any  way  with  loss  of  profits,  which  is 
what  the  Senator  was  talking  about. 
Tlic  amendment  deals  only  with  the  cost 
of  physically  taking  family  A  from  place 
A  to  place  B.  No  loss  of  profits  is  in- 
volved. I  would  not  seek  anything  like 
that.  Tliat  verj-  considerably  narrows 
the  field,  and  also  would  do  the  same 
elementary  justice  in  this  field  t^at  we 
have  done  in  the  urban  rene-^al  field. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  families 
should  not  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion given  to  famiUes  under  urban  re- 
newal. In  urban  renewal,  the  United 
States  pays  the  full  100  percent  cost  of 
relocation.  Under  the  proposal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  p>ey  only  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  relocation  These 
families  would  not  get  even  the  same 
deal  available  to  families  under  urban 
renewal 

I  hop>e  very  much,  considering  the  out- 
siding  position  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  Senate,  we  shall  entrust  him 
with  trying  to  do  equity  by  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

I  pHDint  out  that  my  amendment  was 
submitted  the  day  the  President  s  mes- 
sage came  to  us.  The  committee  cud  not 
choose  to  deal  with  it  beyond  the  point 
shown  in  the  testimony.  It  did  make  a 
finding  of  fact  with  respect  to  the  cport. 
The  committee  could  very  ca.sily  come 
back  with  a  qualification,  with  the  lim- 
itation the  Senator  from  Florida  wishes 
to  impHDse,  as  part  of  the  report  com- 
ing from  conference.  That  will  be  up  to 
the  conferees. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
see  the  basic  equity  and  justice  involved 
in  the  amendment  and  let  it  go  to  confer- 
ence, as  so  graciously  suggested  jy  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  i.--  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  Irom  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER  Tl;e  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  ■6-14-61 — H"  and  a.'-k 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRE.<=;iDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  tl»e  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  pa;::e  3. 
line  8.  beginning  with  "the  additional 
sum"  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
through  line  20  and  irLsert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  followins :  "the  additional  sum  of 
$3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending 
June  30.  1963.  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30.  1964,  the  addiLionai  sum  of 
S3  800.000.000  for  the  n.«;cal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  the  additional  siom  of 
S3. 800. 000. 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3  800.000.000  for  the  f^.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $2,485,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969." 

On  page  5.  line  6,  strike  out  "1972" 
and  insert  "1973". 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strike  out  "October 
1.  1972"  and  insert  "July  1,  1973". 

On  page  5.  line  18,  strike  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1972"  and  insert  "July  1    1973". 

On  page  6.  line  8,  strike  out  "1972" 
and  insert  "1973". 

On  page  6,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out 
"October  1,  1972  '  and  insert  "July  1, 
1973". 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  1  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  8.  and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

(bl  Period  Tax  i.n  Effect — Section  4481 
(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  peric>d  tax  m 
effecti  Is  amended  by  sTrlklne  out  "July  1. 
1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'July  1, 
1973". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment — Section  4481 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   i^ew   subsection; 

"(g)    Cross  REFFT.rNCi  — 

"For  privilege  of  paying  tax  imp^iised  by 
this  section  in  Installments,  see  section 
6156- 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  18,  19,  and 
20,  and  insert  the  following: 

•  incurred  in  April.  May.  or  Juiie  of  any 
year." 

On  page  11,  line  11,  strike  out  "October 
1,  1972"  and  insert  "July  1,  1973". 

On  page  21.  line  1,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
insert •1973" 

On  page  21.  strike  out  hne  9  through 
hne  15  and  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1  1972'  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•  July  1,  1973": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "November  10.  1972" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  10.  1973";   and 

(5»  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1972  '  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October   1.  1973". 

On  page  22  line  12.  strike  out  "Fiscal 
Ye.'ir  1973"  and  insert  "Fiscal  Years  1973 

AND  1974". 
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On  page  22.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"October  1.  1972"  and  insert  "July  1, 
1973" 

On  page  22.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
'October  1,  1972"  and  insert  July  1. 
1973" 

On  page  23.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
4.  and  insert  the  following:  "insertine;  in 
lieu  ihereof  after  June  30.  1973,  and  be- 
fore July  1.  1974,  and  which  are  attribut- 
able to  liability  for  tax  incurred  before 
July  1,  1973.-    ■ 

On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  out  ■Fiscal 
Year  1973"  and  insert  Fiscal  Years  1973 
A-VD  1974" 

On  page  23.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
'October  1,  1972'  and  insert  "July  1. 
1973". 

On  page  23,  Une  21.  strike  out  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972"  and  msert  "July  1,  1973". 

On  page  23,  after  line  21.  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  Paragraph  <4i  of  section  209(f)  of 
such  Act  ( relating  t-o  tran-tifers  from  Trust 
Fund  for  floor  stock  refunds)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •July  1.  1973  '  and  inserting  In 

heu   there<:>f   "July    1.    1374". 

On  page  23,  line  22.  strike  out  "(3)" 
and  insert  "i4> ". 

On  page  24.  line  6,  strike  out  "(4>" 
and  insert  "'5  '  " 

On   page  24    after  line  25.  insert  the 
following : 
Bec.   209    Repeal   of   Section   209(g). 

Section  209 1 g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  (relating  to  adjustment  of  ap- 
portionments depending  upon  funds  avail- 
able I    is  repealed 

On  page  25,  line  1.  in  lieu  of  "Sec. 
209."  insert  '  Sec    210  ". 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  rather  simple  amendment  It  would 
have  a  very  definite  effect  upon  the 
highway  proa  ram.  It  involves  the  term 
of  financing.  It  is  financiaily  sound  I 
think  it  is  the  best  bargain  the  American 
highway  people  could  find. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
accelerate  the  highway  building  proLiram 
by  2  years.  The  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads 
testified  it  could  accelerate  the  highway 
building  program  by  2  years.  The  high- 
way building  industry  has  indicated  it 
has  the  capacity  to  so  build.  The  in- 
formation submitted  from  the  States  in- 
dicates the  States  have  the  money  to 
meet  the  Federal  appropriations  in  the 
event  the  program  is  accelerated. 

The  amendment  would  repeal  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment,  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, whom  I  nonor  and  revere.  I  sin- 
cerely disagree  with  the  Senator  on  this 
question,  on  the  basis  of  principle. 

The  amendment  involves  section 
209'gi,  which  was  put  into  the  original 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  The 
Byrd  amendment  permits  the  apportion- 
ment of  only  such  funds  and  allocations 
each  fiscal  year  as  are  within  the 
amount  available  in  the  trust  fund. 
This  IS  the  so-called  pay-as-you-go 
provision. 

This  amendment,  however,  would  con- 
tinue the  rate  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  reported  to 
the  Senate  for  9  months  longf-r.  By  pay- 
ing the  rate  9  months  longer,  we  would 
accelerate  the  program  2  years.  After 
the    9-month    payment    there   would    be 


$794  million  still  in  the  trust  fund  which 
would  not  be  utilized,  whereas  under  the 
committee  amendment  the  trust  fund 
would  be  m  arrears  $293  million.  That 
would  mean  that  the  actual  availability 
for  the  general  fund  would  be  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  provided 
he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


LEGISLAI IVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  acquaint  us  with  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning and  for  tomorrow,  and  what  he 
contemplates  will  occur  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  hope  that  we  can  finish  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  aid  highway  bill  to- 
night. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  antici- 
pate a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  likewise 
does  not  anticipate  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

If  we  can  complete  our  work  within  a 
reasonable  time — say  by  8  o'clock — we 
shall  consider  adjourning  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow.  Then  there  will  be  no 
controversy  of  any  kind.  Several  Sen- 
ators wish  to  make  speeches  upon  very 
important  subjects.  We  might  consider 
the  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  short 
session,  with  no  votes,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate will  adjourn  from  Friday  until  Tues- 
day, at  which  time  we  shall  consider  the 
propo.sed  reorganization  plan,  as  already 
agreed  to:  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill;  and  other  meas- 
ures which  might  be  ready  for  action 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6713  >  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  am  not  becom- 
ing audacious,  could  we  have  an  agree- 
ment on  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  is  always  mod- 
erate and  always  cooperative,  will  com- 
plete what  he  has  to  say  within  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  held  to  any  such  limita- 
tion. I  shall  complete  my  presentation 
as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  held  to  any  such  time,  unless  there 
is  an  agreement. 

Mr  President,  the  present  law  calls 
for  expiration  of  the  taxes  on  September 


30,  1972.  By  extending  the  taxes  to 
June  30,  1973,  the  entire  cost  of  accelera- 
tion of  the  program  could  be  paid  for  by 
users'  taxes  and  no  amount  of  money 
would  be  taken  from  the  general  fund. 

The  amendment  would  also  increase 
the  yearly  authorization  from  now  until 
1969.  so  that  by  1970  the  highway  pro- 
gram could  be  completed. 

An  additional  point  which  makes  the 
amendment  so  worth  while,  so  highly 
laudable.  Is  that  it  is  humanitarian  in 
purpose  as  well  as  economical.  The  hu- 
manitarian  aspects    are    very    simple 

Four  thousand  l^ves  a  year  will  be 
saved  after  the  highway  program  is 
completed.  If  4,000  lives  are  saved  in 
the  year  1971  and  also  in  the  year  1972, 
that  is  a  total  of  8.000  lives.  This  rep- 
resents a  saving  during  the  period  of 
one  life  every  2  hours.  Considering  the 
mas.sacre  on  the  highways  on  the  recent 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  which  was  the 
worst  in  history,  my  proF>osal  offers  the 
most  assurance  of  reducing  fatalities  on 
the  highways.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  fatality  rate  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  is  50  percent  less  than  the 
fatality  rate  on  other  highways. 

Personal  injuries  in  accidents  would 
be  reduced  ee^,  percent.  This  would 
eliminate  150.000  annual  personal  in- 
juries to  our  citizens.  In  the  years  1971 
and  1972  this  would  save  300.000  persons 
from  injury.  This  will  mean  that  one 
person  every  4  minutes  can  be  saved 
from  having  to  suffer  injury  up>on  our 
highways. 

The  humanitarian  aspects  of  an  ac- 
celerated highway  program  alone  would 
be  convincing  enough  to  accelerate  it. 
But  the  economic  loss  in  and  of  itself  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension  unless  It 
Is  carefully  examined.  The  economic 
loss  which  is  occasioned  up>on  the  high- 
ways is  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $2,100  million  per  year 
Therefore,  in  2  years  the  program  I  pro- 
pose would  result  in  a  saving  of  $4,200 
million,  and  money  required  to  pay  for 
the  repair  of  accidents  and  other  eco- 
nomic loss  which  occurs  on  highways 
could  be  utilized  by  our  citizens  for  some 
other  purpose.  A  saving  of  $4,200  mil- 
lion in  the  years  1971  and  1972  would  be 
a  saving  of  money  to  American  citizens 
at  the  rate  of  $66  a  second,  or  in  excess 
of  $3,500  a  minute. 

So  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  we 
would  save  lives  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
2  hours.  We  would  save  the  occurrence 
of  personal  injuries  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  4  minutes.  We  would  save  money 
at  the  rate  of  $3,500  a  minute. 

Someone  will  ask  how  we  propose  to 
pay  for  the  program,  and  how  much  It 
would  cost.  The  cost  is  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  $1,600  mil- 
lion. That  amount  represents  a  borrow- 
ing of  funds  from  the  Treasury  at  the 
rate  of  3^4  percent  interest.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  also  indicated 
definitely  to  us — and  I  do  not  dispute  the 
figures,  although  I  think  they  are  some- 
what optimistic — that  to  pay  the  bill  will 
require  only  an  additional  9  months. 
But.  as  I  pointed  out,  at  least  $1  billion 
will  practically  be  available  for  other 
uses  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
suggested  financing  would  not  change 
the  concept  of  the  bill  with  regard  to 
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aser    funds    paying    for    the    highways 
The  highways  wo  ild  be  paid  for  through 
user  fund.s    and   not   from  the  General 
Treasury 

There  is  probably  a  more  important 
reason  than  thosf  l  have  .stat<  d  I  refer 
to  our  national  iefen-se  The  highway 
wou'd  be  available  for  purposes  of 
national  defense. 

If  during  the  years  of  1971  and  1972 
we  should  find  ourselves  unfortunately 
involved  in  an  international  situation 
which  would  require  the  use  of  a  flexi- 
ble highway  system,  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  intended  to  be. 
we  would  then  be  able  to  move  our 
equipment,  vehicles,  and  wear)ons  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  moved. 
Under  the  circumstances,  during  that 
2-year  period  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  an  inadequate 
defense  system. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  are  the  fac- 
tors which  I  have  suggested  present,  but 
also  Uiere  are  others  such  as  the  wear 
and  tear  on  automobiles  and  nerves.  In- 
cidental benefits  which  would  result 
from  a  savmg  of  that  wt  ar  and  tear 
would  be  available  to  us 

The  cost  of  the  program,  as  I  said, 
would  be  entirely  self-financing.  Un- 
fortunately, Cons:ress  in  1958  was  led 
into  a  program  such  as  I  liave  proposed, 
and  was  giveii  an  opportunity  on  a  tem- 
porary ba.sts  at  that  time  to  follow  it. 
The  piiigiarn  wa.'-  advanced  by  the  dis- 
tinguislud  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GORK).  He  Lroug:it  the  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  a  time  of 
economic  recession.  The  only  diflBculty 
with  the  amendment  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  that  its  provisions  were  not  made 
permanent,  and  it  was  not  interpreted 
by  the  Bureau  of  I*ublic  Roads  as  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  submitted  his  amendment, 
which  provided  t.hat  tlie  program  should 
be  accelerated.  An  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1961  was  intended  to 
be  attached  to  the  bill,  but  it  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  tlie  amendment  of 
the  distinguishfxl  Senator  from  Ttn- 
nessee  was  defeate<l,  the  Burtau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  Insisted  that  the  funds  ex- 
pended be  repaid  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  net  result  wjis  to  accomplisli  ex- 
actly what  had  not  been  intended  to  be 
accomplished.  Instead  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  being  repealed  during  the 
temporary  period,  it  was  not  repealed  at 
all. 

In  substance,  the  argument  is  one 
which  cannot  be  refuted  on  the  basis  of 
economics,  being  humane,  or  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense.  Only  9 
months  longer  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  bill. 

If  we  want  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  benefit  of  the  greatest  public 
works  there  is,  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
4-to-l  ratio,  the  highest  ratio  of  any 
public  works  project,  results  from  tliis 
type  of  construction.  To  me.  the  proj- 
ect is  worth  while  and  should  be  endorsed 
by  the  Senate. 


Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  \.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  1  am  happy  m  yield 
to  the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
ous references  which  the  able  .Senator 
from  Indiana  has  made  to  me  I  ask 
him  if  in  his  opinion  earmarking  is  in 
and  of  itself  a  restrictive  legislative  de- 
vice which  would  create  no  revenue  and 
solve  no  problem,  but  would  make  the 
solution  of  existing  problems  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct;  but 
also  I  point  out  that  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Road5  in  the 
House  of  Flepresentatives.  testimony  was 
given  on  this  suoject  on  page  52.  Mr 
D  H  Bray,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  C>fficials, 
E>ointed  out  in  his  testimony  exactly  what 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  amendm(nu  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  rennessee  m  1958. 
He  said  that  the  elimination  of  the 
amendment  wmild  prohibit  and  require 
the  discontinuance  of  reimbursement 
planning  for  contract  control  which  was 
instituted  by  the  highway  depaitment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  i>ointed 
out.  we  still  must  r>ay  taxes,  and  roads 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  No  one  denies 
that  fact  Depositing  money  in  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  would  not  make  the  roads 
any  less  expensive.  It  would  not  help 
accelerate  the  program.  It  would  cause 
additional  trouble,  as  was  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bray  said: 

We  could  then  return  to  the  concept  of 
contractual  obligation,  which  Is  important 
from  the  State  standp>olnt. 

The  disparity  between  the  Interstate  au- 
thorizations of  title  I  and  the  revenui^s  pro- 
vided by  title  n  of  the  act  of  1956.  acted  to 
introduce  uncertainties  in  the  program  when 
the  Byrd  amendment  was  added  to  the 
program  by  the  Congress,  placing  the  pro- 
gram on  pay-as-you-buUd  financing  instead 
of  term  finaucing. 

The  proix>sed  highway  prosram.  as 
we  recognize.  Is  one  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic developments  of  our  counti  y  It 
IS  probably  the  greatest  single  as5et  we 
have  in  producing  economic  erowth 
That  statement  is  repeated  in  every  re- 
port and  hearing.  The  highway  system 
is  one  of  the  principal  bases  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  country,  including 
the  enlarging  of  our  industrial  base,  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources, 
and   the   revitalization   of   our   cities. 

When  I  compare  the  industrial  growth 
of  Japan,  which  exceeded  the  13  percent 
anticipated  in  the  year  1960.  wit:i  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world,  I  find  that  our  growth  Ls  far  be- 
low that  which  it  was  anticipatfxl  it 
would  be,  and  closer  to  3  percent.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  proposed  program 
would  be  an  investment  which  we  can- 
not deny  our  children. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  chart  showing  the  comparison 
of  interstate  authorization.'^  under  the 
present  law,  and  a  chart  showing  the 
revenues  and  expenditure.?  under  the 
proposed   amendment,   together   with   a 


letter    from    Henrj-    H     Fowler,    Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fullows- 

Comparison  of  interstate  authori::ation3  un- 
der present  lau.  H.R.  6713  a'?d  Hartke 
amendment 


Fiscal  ywr 

Present 
luw 

Add!- 
tlonaJ 
(over 
present 
law) 

H.R. 

6713 

▲ddi- 

tk>nA] 
lover 
H.R. 
•7U) 

Hartke 
amend- 
ment 

nalance 

1957 

315 
1.000 
1,700 
2,200 
2.500 
2.000 
2.300 

:^aoo 
2,  aoo 

2,200 
2,200 
2.200 
1,500 
1,025 

""-aoo' 
""""aoo" 

400 

500 

600 

700 

1,500 

1,975 

3,000 

2,885 

S15 
1. 000 
I.IDO 
2,200 

2,500 
1,800 
2,200 
2,4(10 
2.600 
2.700 
2,800 
2.900 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,885 



1,400 

1.200 

1.100 

1.000 

900 

800 

-515 

-3,000 

-2.885 

315 

IW» 

19.W 

I.aM 

2,20* 
2,500 

IWJO 

1961 

1,800 

]«ei2 

Z200 

1963.. „ 

1964 

1965 

S,80« 
3.8U0 
3  800 

1968 

3.800 

1987 

3.800 

i9a8u 

1U6« 

1970. 

1971 

3.8(M 
2,485 

ToUl 

25,440 

11,560 

S7,000 

0 

37,000 

Revenues  and  expenditures  under  Hartke 
amendment 

[In  millions  of  dollars  ] 
Revenues  (under  financing  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6713.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
with  a  ft-month  extension  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment)      64.867 

Expenditures; 

Interstate   program 37,000 

ABC    program 15.463 

Interest  ^3^  percent) 1.600 

Total 64.063 

Balance  (trust  fund  June  30.  1973  >.  794 

Undkr  Secret .\rt  of  the  TRXAsmv. 

Washington,   B.C. 
Hon    R    Vance  Hartke, 
V  S    Senate. 
W ashingto7i .  DC 

Dear  Senator  HAR-n<F  In  the  executive 
session  of  your  committee  on  H.R  6713  you 
asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  Interest  cost 
of  a  borrowing  progrftm  which  w  aid  be  re- 
quired to  complete'  the  Interstate  Hiehway 
System  by  the  end  af  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Completion  of  the  Interstste  System  by  the 
end  of  1970  would  ."-equlre  that  the  tax  rates 
under  H  R.  6713  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee be  continued  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973  and  would  Involve  an  interest  cost  of 
approximately  $1.6  billion.  An  interest 
rate  of  3*4  percent  was  assumed  in  m,<»lc- 
Ing   this  calculation 

I  hope  this  information  v.U  meet  your 
needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt   K    Fl>w:.ek 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared 

The  PRESIDING  OFEICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

iThe  statement  of  Mr.  Gore  is  as  fol- 
lows: .) 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  considering  legislation  which  will  in- 
."^ure  that  substantially  adequate  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  complete  on  schedule 
the  highway  construction  program  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1956.  I  am  constrained 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  bii:  before  the 
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Senate   continues  existing   inequities   in   the 
imposition  of  highway   user  taxes 

Section  210  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1956 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
a  study  ajid  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
information  on  "what  taxes  should  be  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  and  in  wnat 
amounts.  In  order  t  ,  ajisure.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, an  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  among  the  various  classes  of  persons 
Using  tiie  Federal-aid  highways  or  otherwise 
deriving   benehts  from   such  highways." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  this  spring. 
Among  other  things,  the  report  concluded 
that  persons  who  do  not  use  the  highways 
derive  benefits  therefrom  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, 8  percent  of  the  cost  of  highways 
should  be  paid  from  revenues  not  obtained 
from   highway   user   taxes 

I  have  heard  rumors.  Mr  President,  that 
Initial  drafts  'f  this  report  allocated  to  non- 
highway  users  substantially  in  excess  of  8 
percent  of  the  benefits  Whether  these 
rumors  be  accurate  or  not.  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  rep^jrt  will  reveal  that  the  8  per- 
cent figure  IS  a  minimum  allocation  in  the 
light  of  the  factual  information  contained  in 
the  report  For  example,  the  report  at- 
tributes tM  defense  only  those  costs  incident 
to  increasir,^  the  clearance  of  overpasses  by 
a  foot  or  so  to  accommodate  defense  equlp- 
nnent.  The  8  percent  does  not  even  pretend 
to  take  fully  into  account  the  contribution 
of  the  Interstate  System  to  the  defense  of 
this  country  as  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
System  is  named  The  National  System  of 
Defense  and   Interstate  Highways." 

Whether  the  8  p>ercent  figure  reflects  an 
adequate  alkxration  of  nonbighway  user 
benefl-.s  i.s  perhaps  an  academic  question. 
For  the  bill  before  the  Senate  rejects  the 
concept  that  any  contribution  whatever 
should  be  made  to  highway  construction  ex- 
penditures from  tax  revenues  other  than 
highway  user  taxes 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  imposes  still  high- 
er levies  c>n  highway  users  despite  the  fact 
that  this  class  of  taxpayer  is  already  paying 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  excise  taxes 
approximately  tP^  billion  annually  over 
and  above  the  amounts  devoted  to  highway 
construction 

The  House  bill  rer  .gir.zed  this  basic  in- 
equity and  undert'ji  Ic  t. .  correct  it  In  some 
degree.  Under  the  House  bill,  an  additional 
50  percent  of  the  receipt*  from  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks  and  buses  was  transferred  to 
the  highway  trust  fund.  This  action  would 
reduce  by  approximately  •MS  million  the 
amount  highway  users  are  asked  to  pay  into 
the  general  fund  over  and  above,  bearing  the 
full  cost  -i  highway  construction.  The  com- 
mittee has  deferred  this  dedication  of  funds 
for  1  year,  making  it  effective  June  30,  1962, 
instead  of  June  30,  1961. 

The  effect  of  the  committee  amendment 
l3  to  reduce  by  $143  million  the  amount 
which  will  be  available  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram. I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  the 
ultimate  effect  may  be  much  more  far-reach- 
ing than  the  ftk^ure  of  «143  million  would  In- 
dicate. 

Experience  has  indicated.  Mr.  President. 
that  actions  which  are  scheduled  to  be- 
come effective  sometime  in  the  future  have 
a  way  of  being  deferred  again  before  the 
effective  date  occtirs.  The  1-cent  temporary 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  was  scheduled 
to  expire  this  month  but  It  is  now  to  be 
extended.  Thfe  Congress  has  previously 
authorized  tMe  use  of  some  $800  million  ad- 
ditional In  iilghway  user  tax  revenues  for 
highway  ptirposes  to  begin  July  1  of  this 
year  But  this  action  is  now  to  be  repealed 
before  it  becomes  effective.  Unfortunately, 
Mr  President,  there  Is  a  valid  basis  for  a 
prediction  that  within  a  year  it  will  be  pro- 
posed that  the  transfer  of  funds  postponed 
until   1362  be  deferred     1  more  year"  or  per- 


haps 2  more  years.  While  it  can  be  said  that 
8143  million  may  not  vitally  affect  the  high- 
way program  over  the  full  scheduled  life  of 
the  highway  triost  fund,  the  loss  of  that 
amount  per  year  over  the  life  of  the  program 
would  have  a  serious  Impact 

Mr  President,  the  exerclae  which  we  are 
now  going  through  Illustrates  once  more  the 
fallacy  of  earmarking  tax  revenue.  When 
the  receipt.*  from  a  particular  tax  are  ear- 
marked for  a  particular  program,  the  Con- 
gress is  plitced  in  an  inflexible  p>osition  and 
its  freedom  is  somewhat  restricted  When 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  revenue,  the 
Congress  ought  to  consider  the  entire  range 
of  our  tax  structure  to  determine  from 
which  sources  this  additional  revenue  might 
most  equitably  be  obtained.  But  it  is  now 
said  that  the  only  appropriate  way  to  obtain 
additional  money  for  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  to  increase  those  sp>eciflc  taxes  which 
have  alrea<ly  been  earmarked  for   the  fund. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  scope  of  the 
highway  program  ought  to  be  determined  on 
some  basis  other  than  merely  the  amount 
of  money  that  happens  to  be  derived  from 
certain  sp*clflc  taxes  The  need  for  high- 
ways ought  to  be  balanced  against  the  need 
for  other  programs  and  the  Congress  oughc 
to  retain  full  freedom  to  allocate  all  avail- 
able revenues  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
promote  the  public  interest. 

In  short,  Mr  President,  creation  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  was  a  fiscal  mistake 
It  should  now  be  abolished  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  suggestion  Is  probably 
not  legislatively  feasible  at  the  moment  We 
have  the  fund  and  I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  make  do  with  it.  at  least  through  fiscal 
1972.  As  long  as  we  have  the  trust  fund 
and  as  long  as  we  follow  the  erroneous  con- 
cept that  we  must  pay  for  highway  con- 
struction entirely  with  highway  user  taxes, 
however,  then  we  ought  to  recognize  in  full 
the  amount  highway  users  are  already  pay- 
ing in  Federal  excise  taxes. 

There  may  be  room  for  adjustment  of 
the  burden  as  between  various  classes  of 
highway  users  and  I  am  prepared  so  to 
vote.  I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  over- 
all burden  of  highway  user  excise  taxes  ought 
not  to  be  increased  under  pressure  of  the 
argument  that  the  users  must  pa>  for 
highways  when  the  users  are  already  paying 
far  more  than  Ls  spent  on   highways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i^  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrxS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Bush],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  read  the 
parenthetic  insertion  in  the  amendment, 
which  is  the  only  substance  of  the 
amendment  as  I  have  now  framed  it  in 
deference  to  my  colleagues.    I  might  say 


that  I  have  profited  by  their  advice. 
They  are  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Case  J.  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  Holland),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kekbj.  They  have 
been  very  gracious  and  kind,  realizing 
that  there  is  a  problem,  and  they  have 
tried  to  help  with  the  solution  of  that 
problem. 

The  F>ortion  of  the  amendment  in 
parenthesis  reads  as  follows  i  "i  including 
the  advisory  and  administrative  ex- 
penses in  relocation  of  building 
tenants)  '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(The  amendment  is  as  followsi) 

Sec.  105.  Incx-usiow  or  Tij*ant  Rklocation 
Costs  in  the  DEriNmoN  or 
■  CoNSTmucnoN". 

The  de.lnltlon  of  the  term  "construction" 
in  section  101  of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  sujjer- 
vlsing.  Inspection,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  construction  or  re- 
construction of  a  highway.  Including  locat- 
ing, surveying,  and  mapping  (Including  the 
establishment  of  temporary  and  permanent 
geodetic  monuments  in  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey In  the  Department  of  Commerce ) ,  costs 
of  rights-of-way  (Including  the  advisory  and 
administrative  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  relocation  of  buUdlng  tenants),  and  the 
elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings." 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  see  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  thus  help  ii.s  a  little  bit  of  the 
way 

Mr.  KERR  I  accept  the  amendment 
as  it  has  been  changed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  tiUe  II  of  the  bUl  and  Insert  the 

following: 

"tttlx  ii — highway  t«ust  fund  and  intebnal 
rrventje  code  amendment 

"Sec    201    Transfers     to     Highway     Trust 
Fund. 

"(a)  Amounts  equivalent  to  tax  on 
TRUCKS.  BUSES.  ETC.— Subparagraph  (C)  ot 
section  209(c)(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  (relating  to  transfer  to  Highway 
Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  certain 
taxes)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(C)  50  percent  of  the  tax  received  after 
June  30.  1957,  and  before  July  1  1961,  under 
section  4061(a)(1)  (tax  on  trucks,  buses, 
etc  ).  and  100  percent  of  the  tax  received 
after  June  30,  1961.  under  section  4061 
(a)(1):.- 

"(b)    Amount   equivalent  to   portion   or 

taxes    Otr    AtnOMOBXLES,     PARTS     AND     ACCESSO- 
RIES,  ETC —Paragraph    (2)    of   section  209(c) 
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of  such  Act  (relating  to  transfer  to  Highway 
Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
parts  and  accessories)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(2)  Excise  taxes  on  automobiles,  parts 
AND  ACCRSsoRiEs,  ETC — There  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
amounts  equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the 
taxes — 

"'(A)  received  In  the  Treasury  after  June 
30,  1961,  and  before  July  1,  1972.  and 

"  (B)  received  In  the  Treasury  after  June 
30,  1972.  and  before  July  1.  1973,  which  are 
attributable  to  liability  for  tax  incurred  be- 
fore July  1,   1972, 

under  subsection  (a)(2)  (tax  on  passenger 
automobiles,  etc.)  and  subsection  (b)  (tax 
on  parts  and  accessories)  of  section  4061  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  Is 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
so  received  If  the  tax  rate  under  such  sub- 
section (a)(2)  had  been  5  5  i>ercent  and  the 
tax  rate  under  such  subsection  (b)  had  been 
4  4  percent.  In  lieu  of  the  applicable  rates. '  " 

"Sec.  202  ExPENOiruRrs  From  Highway 
Trust  Fi-nd 

"(a)  Forest  highways  and  public  lands 
HIGHWAYS. — Paragraph  (  1 )  of  section  209(f) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relat- 
ing to  expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Federal -aid  highway  program) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  Amounts  In  the 
Trust  F\ind  shall  also  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  for  making  ex- 
penditures after  June  30.  1961.  and  before 
July  1.  1972.  to  meet  those  obligations  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
curred under  chapter  2  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  (or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  laws)  which  are  attribut- 
able to  those  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highway  which  are  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  and  t^)  meet  those 
obligations  of  the  United  States  incurred  as 
a  result  of  contracts  entered  into  before  July 
1.  1961.  under  chapter  2  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  ( or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  laws)  for  forest  highways 
not  on  any  Federal-aid  highway  system  ' 

"(b)  Oasoline  Used  in  Aircraft — Section 
209(f)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  T-ust  Fund)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"'(6)  Transfers  from  t«ust  fund  for 
GASOLINE  USED  IN  AIRCRAFT — The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  amounts  equivalent  to  2 
cents  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline — 

"  (A)  which  Is  sold  by  the  producer  or 
Importer  thereof  before  July  1,  1972. 

"'(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  408!  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  received  In  the  Treas- 
ury before  July  1.  197S.  and 

"'(C)  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry  or  his  delegate  determines  has  been  used 
after  June  30,  1961  .is  fuel  for  the  propul- 
sion of  aircraft  ' 

"Sec.  203  Cfrtain  Gasoline  Sold  for  Fur- 
ther Manufacture. 

"(a)  Exemption  FitoM  Tax. — Section  4221 
(d)(6)  of  the  Interniil  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  use  In  further  manufacture)  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ';  or',  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"  (C)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  taxable  un- 
der section  4081,  such  gasoline  Is  sold  for 
use  by  the  purchaser,  for  nonfuel  purposes, 
aa   a   material    In   the   manufacture   or   pro- 


duction of  another   article   to  be  manufac- 
tured or  produced  by  him.' 

"(b)  Use  by  MANtTFAcrrRER  or  Importlk 
CoNSiDERXD  Sale. — Section  4218(ai  ol  such 
Code  (relating  to  use  cnnsldered  as  sale)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  gasoline  used 
by  any  person,  for  nonfuel  purposes  as  a 
material  In  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  another  article  to  be  manufactured  or 
produced   by  him  ' 

"(c)  CREDIT  OR  Refund. — Section  6416(b) 
(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  paid  arti- 
cles used  for  further  manufacture)  Is 
amended — 

"( 1 )  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  o'  sub- 
paragraph  (D), 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ';  or',  and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"  (Fi  In  the  case  of  gasoline  taxable  under 
section  4081.  such  gasoline  is  used  by  the 
second  manufacturer  or  prcxlucer,  for  non- 
fuel  purposes,  as  a  material  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  any  other  article 
manufactured  or  produced   by  him  ' 

"(d)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
6416(b)(2)(E)  of  such  Code  Is  amenced  by 
striking  out  'or  (E)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   '(E).  or    (F)'. 

"Sec    204    Election   To  Pay  Tax  on  I'se  of 
Highway  Motor  Vehicles  in  In- 
stallments 
(a)    Installment     Payments     of     Tax. — 
Subchapter  A  of  chapter  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  time  and 
place  for  paying  tax)   is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  6156  as  6157.  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  6155  the  following  new  section: 

■    Sec    6156    Installment  Payments  of  Tax 
ON    Use    of    Highway    Motor 
Vehicles. 
"'(a)    Privilege   To   Pay   Tax   in   Install- 
ments— If  the  taxpayer  files  a  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4481  on  or  before  the 
date  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  such  return, 
he  may  elect  to  pay  the  tax  shown  ori  such 
return   in   equal   Installments   in  accordance 
with   the   following    table: 

The  number  of 
installn.ents 
"  'If  liability  Is  incurred  in—        »'«<»»  6^— 

July.  August,  or  September 4 

October.  November,  or  December.  3 

January.  February,  or  March 2 

■■(b)  Dates  for  Paying  Installme'jts. — 
In  the  case  of  any  tax  payable  in  install- 
ments by  reason  of  an  election  undci  sub- 
section (a)  — 

■•'(1)  the  first  installment  shall  be  paid 
on  the  date  prescribed  for  payment  of  the 
tax. 

"  (2)  the  second  Installment  shall  b;  paid 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  calendar  quarter  in  whl<  h  the 
liability   was  incurred. 

'  (3)  the  third  Installment  (if  any)  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  calendar  quaner  In 
which  the  liability  was  Incurred,  and 

■■(4)  the  fourth  Installment  (if  any) 
shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
ninth  month  following  the  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  the  liability  was  incurred 

■  (C)  Proration  of  Additional  Tax  to 
Installments. — If  an  election  has  been 
made  under  subsection  (a)  in  respect  Df  tax 
reported  on  a  return  filed  by  the  ta>.payer 
and  tax  required  to  be  shown  but  not  sihown 
on  such  return  is  assessed  before  the-  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  the  last  install- 
ment, the  additional  tax  shall  be  prorated 
equally  to  the  installments  for  whicti  the 
election  was  made.  That  part  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  so  prorated  to  any  installment  the 
date  for  payment  of  which  has  not  a -rived 
shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  as  and  as 


part  of  such  Installment  Tliat  part  of  the 
additional  tax  so  prorated  to  any  install- 
ment the  date  for  payment  of  which  has 
arrived  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"'(d)  Accileration  of  Payments -If  the 
taxpayer  does  not  pay  any  instaUment  under 
this  section  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed 
for  its  pajTnent,  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  tax 
shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand  from 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"'(e)  Section  Inapplicable  to  Certain 
Liabilities — This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  liability  for  tax  Incurred  in  April,  May, 
or  June  of  any  year.' 

"(b)    Technical  Amendments  — 

"(1 )  Section  6601(c)  (2)  of  such  Code  ■  re- 
lating to  determination  of  last  dat*"  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '6152(a)'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  ■6152(a)  or  6156(a)',  and  by  striking 
out  '6152(b)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'6152(b)    or  6156(b),  as  the  case  may   be 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  62  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"  'Sec.  6156.  Payment  of  taxes   under   provi- 
sions of  the  TarifT  Act  ' 
and  inserting   In   lieu  thereof 

"  'Sec.  6156    Installment  payments  of  tax  on 
use  of  highway  motor  vehicles. 
"   Sec.  6157    Payment   of   taxe"-  under  provi- 
sions of  the  TariS  Act.' 
Sec    205    Effective  Dates. 

■  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  drvl?  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 203  (a),  (c),  and  (di  shall  apply  only 
In  the  case  of  gasoline  sold  on  or  after 
October  1,  1961. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  203 
(b)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  gasoline 
used  on  or  after  October  1    1961 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1     1961." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  M:  Presi- 
dent. I  am  asking  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  an  explanation  of  ii  be 
distributed  to  all  Senators  My  amend- 
ment shows  what  I  believe  the  bill  shcald 
provide.  'V\'hat  would  the  amendment 
do? 

First  of  all,  it  would  eliminate  all  tax 
increases. 

Second,  it  would  allow  the  1-cent  in- 
crease on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  of 
October  1959.  to  expire. 

Then  it  would  transfer  enough  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on 
parts  and  accessories  into  the  highway 
fund  to  permit  all  Federal  hichways  to 
be  finished  on  schedule.  This  would  re- 
quire a  transfer  of  55  percentage  points 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  new  automobiles 
and  on  parts  and  accessories.  That  is 
all  that  would  be  needed  in  order  for 
the  highway  users  to  pay  for  all  the 
highways  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  of  a 
transfer  would  this  mean  per  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  $800 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  For  11  years  that 
would  amount  to  S8.800  million.  There- 
fore, the  budget  would  be  thrown  fur- 
ther out  of  balance  by  that  sum.  Is 
that  correct 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  get  to 
that  in  a  moment.     It  would  also  take 
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the  avlAtion  gas  tax  out  of  the  hi;;hway 
Xund  and  put  it  in  the  general  treasury, 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  would 
that  save' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
jave  a  coasiderable  amount  of  money. 
Well,  not  a  great  amount,  but  it  is  a 
Significant  amount.  It  is  the  principle 
tr?t  appeals  to  me  and  I  hope  it  will  sLso 
appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I: 
is  $128  million,  which  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  users  of  the  airwaj-s. 

Then  the  am.endment  also  makes  all 
the  money  in  the  highway  trii.^t  fund 
available  for  forest  and  publ.c  land^ 
highways  obligations.  That  money 
would  CGoae  out  at  the  tru.st  fund  as  wel) 

BIT.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  would 
that  cost? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.>iana.     $397  mi'.Iion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    A  year "' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  that 
would  be  the  amount  cer  the  whole 
time  of  the  propram. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pr'-ident.  will 
the  Senator  >ie!d'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Senator 
would  throw  the  budget  out  of  balance 
by  $9  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.s:nna.  Over  11 
years. 

Mr   DOUGL,^S.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiar:a.  I  -.vill  get  to 
that  point  in  a  moment.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  continue  the  original 
completion  date  of  the  entire  program, 
rather  than  provide  for  a  3-mon"h 
stretchout,  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  How  much  would 
that  cost? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  not 
cost  anything  other  than  what  I  have 
already  indicated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Approximately  SI 
billion' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  sim- 
ply would  not  have  the  stretchout.  I  will 
Bay  to  the  Senator  I  know  the  obj'K-tion 
to  the  amendment  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  Indicated,  that  this 
would  tend  to  attract  some  money  away 
from  the  General  Treasury  Into  the 
highway  trust  fund 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      On^y  $10  billion 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  11  years.  To  be  exact,  the 
amount  would  be  $9  7  billion  over  a 
period  of  11  years 

I  offer  the  amendment  for  this  reason. 
Mr.  President.  We  are  being  asked  to 
vote  first  one  recrressive  tax  and  t.hf^n 
another  The  bill  is  not  before  us  be- 
cause the  Government  does  not  have 
enough  money  with  which  to  build  high- 
ways. It  is  before  us  because  it  is  a 
budget  balancing  proposal.  That  is  why 
it  is  before  us. 

It  has  been  arsued  that  the  highway 
users  should  pay  for  the  hiehways.  That 
is  the  argument  we  hear  Well.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  already  payinsr  for 
them  They  are  paying  for  hiehways. 
they  are  pay  in?  for  foreii^n  a.ci.  and 
they  are  paying  for  everything  that  we 
can  conceive  of  Thev  are  payin:;  for 
all  of  th^t  in  addition  to  payaig 
for  the  highways.  The  taxes  on 
trucks  and  buses  are  taxes  on  the  users 
I  he  fact  IS  that  sooner  or  lattT  we  will 


.have    lo    give    them    credit    for    nearlj 

5  5  percei.t  of  tiie  taxes  on  new  auto- 
mobiles. We  will  do  ;t  soon-.T  or 
later,  so  why  not  do  it  sooner,  and 
-■::e  them  credit  for  the  taxes  that  we 
promised  "a  e  would  repeal''  All  ue  need 
do  IS  give  them  credit  for  ti.e  excise 
tax'^  that  they  are  already  pay;ni,'.  U 
IS  argued.  :n  addition,  that  we  oiE'ht  to 
ha'  *^  taxes  on  "a-o!;:if>  and  t'^.xi^s  on  csr*; 
a.-.  ;  :,i.xcs  on  t  .-  .-.r.d  on  t^uck.-.  and 
exci^^e  taxes  on  hi-hAay  u.sers,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  exp«.riit.a  of  building  the 
1.:.  hwavs  That  argument  does  not  par- 
tcul.'.rly  impress  me.  The  highway  users 
;i:-'  '.Ai-.r.-  more  than  i.-  necessary  for 
the  building  of  hiehways  that  are 
needed,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  spare  in  excise  taxes  alone 

This  is  all  a  pai-t  of  the  tax  program. 
The  President  has  sent  a  program  to  us 
to  increase  the  social  security  taxes. 
That  works  out  like  a  hidden  sales  tax. 
The  arner;'!  effect  of  it  i.s  similar  to  a 
hidd-^n  sales  tax,  in  that  It  is  pas-sed 
ai'jiig. 

It  is  a  regressive  form  of  tax.  Its  ben- 
efits are  desirable,  but  it  is  a  regressive 
tax.  Then  we  voted  another  tax  in- 
crease, the  increase  in  tlie  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  That  works  out 
like  a  hidden  sales  tax.  That  is  another 
regressive  tax.  Now  we  are  confrontf^d 
with  anothf^r  recr*»ssive  tax.  Then  we 
arp  being  asked  to  make  an  $800  million 
reduction  m  t.hp  corporate  ta.xes  of  the 
big  companies  and  various  concerns. 
Then  we  will  be  a.sked  to  deal  with  the 
regulated  public  utilities,  to  meet  for- 
eign competition.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  monopolies  and  they  do  not  have 
any  competition. 

So  we  have  a  tax  pro^^ram  that  Is 
being  voted  throug.h  step  by  ."^tep  We 
are  taking  taxes  olT  those  who  are  best 
able  to  pay  taxes  and  are  imposing  re- 
gressive taxes  on  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 
The  highway  users  are  already  paying 
the  taxes 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  contention 
of  my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  all  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  should  be  used 
for  the  ronstpjction  of  highways? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
need  it  aU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     But  virtuaUy  aU. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  not  vir- 
tually all — not  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     But  ultimately. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  the 
point  involved:  Right  now  there  is  a  10- 
percent  tax  on  automobiles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  Is 
scheduled  to  drop  from  10  points  to  7 
ixjints,  imless  the  House  bill,  which 
would  continue  it  at  10  points,  passes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  let  it  go  down  to  seven 
points.  All  we  need  is  5.5  percentage 
points — 5 '2  cents  out  of  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.  That  is  all  we  need  to  cover  the 
expense  of  highways. 

Mr  DOUGI J\S.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  the  excise  tax  should  be  de- 


Toted  to  the  purpose's  of  the  prod\Jt  t  upon 
which  It  !."<  lev}«l  Wnuld  he  sav  thpn 
thst  the  exrr^e  tax  on  bef^r  and  "pints 
^hnuld  be  devoted  to  promoting  the  con- 
.^umptlon  of  Uquor.  and  that  the  excLse 
lajt  on  tobacco  should  be  devoted  to  m- 
rmninc  the  nunibt^r  of  cirarrt;e  .smok- 
ers atxl  pipe  smokers  ;n  tlie  Nalior:/" 

Mr.  LONG  of  loui.Mana  1  >  beein 
with.  I  am  against  imposing  all  these 
particular  revenue  taxes.  Those  taxes 
are  not  my  idea.  But  .someone  propased 
them,  and  they  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 

Ihe  highway  program  apparently  has 
been  instituted  en  the  basis  that  this 
is  the  least  necessary  thing  m  the  entire 
Pedei-al  budget:  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  budget  so  completely  unneces^ry 
as  Federal  aid  to  highways,  based  on 
the  principle  that  only  In  the  event  that 
the  highway  u*ers  will  pay  the  additional 
taxes  to  make  the  improvements,  can 
there  be  highways  at  all. 

I  would  aunply  look  upon  the  highway 
program  as  a  necessary  improvement, 
one  which  should  be  paid  for  and  one 
which  is  justified  I  would  con.sider  it 
in  an  overall  tax  program 

But  someone  has  said  that  the  high- 
way users  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
highways.  I  say  th£y  already  pay  for 
them.  There  is  no  reason  for  uicreasing 
the  taxes  on  highway  users;  they  are 
paying  for  the  highwa3^  now. 

Someone  has  said  we  must  balance  the 
budget.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  done.  First,  let  us  see  tf  it  will 
be  out  of  balance  by  the  time  we  get 
throu*!h  paymc  the  appropriation  bill. 
If  it  IS  desired  to  balance  it.  iet  us  see, 
first,  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  afford  a  $800-million 
tax  reduction  for  corporations,  such  as 
has  been  recommended.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  the  corporations 
to  pay  $800  million  than  to  tax  the  hiv;h- 
wajf  users,  when  the  highway  u.v«  :-s  are 
already  paying  for  the  highways. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  dispute  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  in 
a  dispute.    We  are  there  now. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  First,  I  am  not  neces- 
.'^anly  committed  to  the  so-called  invest- 
ment program  of  the  Pre<ddent.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  understood  that  the  President 
was  pressing  us  with  a  package,  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  tax  rebate  on 
the  investment  should  not  exceed  the 
added  revenues  obtained  by  closing  tax 
loopholes.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  help 
us  close  the  loopholes  in  a  depletion 
allowance  and  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  help 
on  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  dividend 
credit.  The  Senator  can  count  on  that. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  for  which 
I  shall  vote  to  raise  more  revenues.  I 
am  not  completely  committed  to  the  big 
tax  bill.  Some  of  it  does  not  make  sense 
at  all. 

For  example,  a  part  of  the  Prcsid'-nt's 
program  is  to  allow  a  15-percent  Invest- 
ment credit  on  all  new  construction  and 
plant  equipment.  That  makes  good 
sense  for  the  textile  industry,  which 
needs  to  modernize  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
manufacturers.     It     makes     no     scn^e. 
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though,  to  apply  such  a  credit  to  a  reg- 
ulated public  utility,  because  a  utility 
is  entitled  to  make  a  fair  return  after 
taxes,  and  every  nickel  of  tax  savings  It 
makes  .~.hould  be  accompanied  by  a  sim- 
ilar reduction  in  its  rates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  cooking  on  all  burners  from 
that  standE>oint. 

Mr.  LONG  of  liouisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  under  any  particular 
illusion  that  my  logic  will  prevail.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  correct.  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
as  it  is  presently  written. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
shall  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Long  of  Louisiana  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

explanatiom  of  the  lonc  0»  louisiana 
Amendment  to  H.R.  6713.  the  Highway 
Bill 

Compared  to  tiie  Finance  Committee  and 
tlie  House-passed  bill,  the  Long  i>ubstitute 
would  do  the  following: 

1  Eliminate  all  tax  Increases. 

2  Allow  the  1-cent  Increase  on  gasoline 
and  dlesel  fuel  of  October  1969  to  expire. 

3  Transfer  enough  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  on  parts  and  accessories 
into  the  highway  fund  to  permit  all  Fed- 
eral highways  to  be  finished  on  schedule. 

4  Take  aviation  gas  tax  out  of  highway 
fund  and  put  it  In  the  General  Treasury. 

6  Make  money  In  the  highway  trust  fund 
available  for  forest  and  public  lands  high- 
ways obligations. 

6.  Continue  original  completion  date  of 
June  30.  1972  (committee  bill  stretches  it 
to  September  30.  1972). 

Thus,  the  Long  substitute  would  recognize 
that  highway  users  are  already  paying  more 
than  enough  taxes  for  Federal  road  programs 
and  gives  them  credit  for  It 

Objection:  General  Treasury  fund  would 
be  reduced  by  $894  million  i>er  year 

Answer:  Long  substitute  would  look  upon 
highways  as  being  equally  as  essential  as 
other  Government  functions  such  as  foreign 
aid.  public  works,  pollution  control,  aid  to 
education,  etc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  h 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  submit  a  series  of  E>erfecting  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
their  immediate  consideration.  Two  of 
tlieni  are  to  correct  printing  errors;  all 
but  two  of  the  remainder  perfect  the 
committee  amendments.  The  other  two 
remove  aii  administrative  problem  in  the 
House  bill.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  at  this 
IKJint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  out  •of  and 
insert  "on" 

On  page  14.  line  16.  after  the  comma  In- 
sert "or". 

On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  out  ".  or"  and 
Insert  a  period. 


On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  19  through  23. 

On  page  15.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"(3)  Sales  by  retail  dealers  who  are  also 
producers. — No  amount  shall  be  paid  to  any 
retail  dealer  of  gasoline  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  gasoline  sold  by  him  If 
such  retail  dealer  Is  the  producer  '  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4082 )  of  such  gaso- 
line." 

On  page  16.  line  12,  after  "6421'  insert 
a  comma. 

On  page  20,  line  8,  after  the  perlo<l  insert 
"The  tax  on  Inner  tubes  imposed  oy  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  Inner  tubes  for 
bicycle  tires  (as  defined  in  section  1221(6) 
(4)'(B)  )." 

On  page  20.  line  12,  strike  out  "2  cents" 
•nnd  Insert  "1  cent". 

On  page  21.  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  21,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  ":  and". 

On  page  21.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thenHjf  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  credit  or  refund 
shall  be  allowable  under  this  parag^ai)h  with 
respect  to  Inner  tubes  for  bicycle  tires  (as 
defined  In  section  4221(e)  (4)  (B)  ).'  " 

On  page  22,  line  1.  strike  out  "1961"  and 
Insert  "1962  '. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  M:  President, 
among  the  more  important  of  these 
technical  amendments  is  one  which  de- 
nies the  1 -percent  allowance  in  t)ie  ca.se 
of  ga.soline  for  shrinkage  or  cvaijoration 
in  the  case  of  retail  dealers  who  also  are 
wholesale  distributors.  To  grant  an  al- 
lowance in  their  case  is  unnecessary 
since  their  tax  is  not  paid  until  they 
sell  the  gasoline. 

Also,  in  connection  with  the  same 
amendment,  it  has  been  found  that  it 
was  imnecessary  to  deny  an  allowance  in 
the  case  of  refunds  to  farmers  and  fo: 
sales  to  local  transit  systems.  Although 
it  is  true  that  .such  sales  are  tax-free  in 
the  sense  that  a  refimd  may  be  claimed, 
nevertheless,  the  amount  lost  as  a  result 
of  shrinkage  or  evaporation  does  not  rep- 
resent gasoline  on  which  such  a  refund 
may  be  claimed.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  initial  amendment 
was  in  error  in  denying  the  1 -percent 
allowance  with  respect  to  such  sales. 

Two  other  technical  amendments  pro- 
vide that  no  floor  stock  tax  or  refund  is 
to  be  imposed  with  respect  to  inner  tubes 
of  the  type  designed  for  bicycles.  The 
administrative  bother  of  collecting  this  1- 
cent  tax  or  ultimately  granting  the  1- 
cent  refund  per  jxjimd  in  the  case  of 
these  inner  tubes  where  the  tire  itself  is 
not  subject  to  a  floor  stock  tax  or  icfimd 
appears  imdesirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  amendments,  en  bloc,  were  agreed 
to 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  my  state  of 
Colorado.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Colorado 
stands  to  gain  more,  percentage-wise,  in 
Federal  a.ssistance  for  roadbuilding  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill  than  does  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  percent- 
age rate  of  increase  in  Colorado's  appor- 
tionment factor  in  fiscal  years  1963-1966 
over  fiscal  years  1960-1962  is  plus  72.8 
percent.     The  State  which  comes  closest 


to  meeting  that  rate  of  increase  is  South 
Dakota  with  an  increase  of  56.4  percent 

How  does  it  happen  that  Colorado's 
apportionment  has  leaped  so  dramat- 
ically? The  answer  is — it  did  not  just 
happen.  It  is  the  culmination  of  persist- 
ent hard  work  by  many  men  who  bt- 
lieved  that  a  network  of  national  high- 
ways could  not  really  be  complete  or 
fully  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  pro- 
gram was  conceived  unless  the  link 
across  the  Connnenial  Divide  in  the 
Central  Rockies  was  included  in  the 
plans. 

For  the  first  time,  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  apportionment  of  Federal  fimds  to 
Colora(lo  will  include  a  portion  of  mter- 
state  highway  between  Denver.  Colo., 
and  Cove  Fort,  Utah. 

In  a  few  years,  passenger  cars  and 
commercial  traffic  will  be  able  to  drive 
through  a  9,000-foot  lonfi -tunnel  boied 
through  the  Continental  Divide  at  11.000- 
foot  elevation.  TraflBc  will  enjoy  an  al- 
most level  passage  through  the  moun- 
tain. The  timnel  will  be  carved  through 
solid  granite.  It  will  be  an  engineering 
marvel. 

But  the  direct  route  through  the 
Rockies  did  not  come  easily.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Roads  engineers  believed  that 
the  awesome  moim tains  were  tDo  formi- 
dable to  even  dream  of  such  a  route. 
Their  recommendations  were  for  loutes 
traversing  State.'^  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  leaving  a  tremendous  gap  in  the 
Colorado-Utah  region. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  how  this 
Rocky  Mountain  route  from  east  to 
west  is  about  to  become  a  reality,  in 
spite  of  the  oppKJsition  over  the  years. 
The  first  step  in  the  fight  vas  to  obtain 
authorization  for  additional  mileage, 
since  the  original  40.000  miles  of  the  In- 
terstate System  had  been  fully  planned 
for.  The  Senate  had  pro\ided  for  an 
additional  2.500  miles.  The  House  did 
not  want  to  go  over  the  40.000  niiks. 
The  question  became  one  for  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  on  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Barnet 
Nover.  chief  of  the  Denver  Post  'Wash- 
ington Bureau.  The  article,  published 
in  the  Denver  Post  on  June  21,  1956. 
tells  some  of  the  obstacles  which  were 
overcome  during  that  phase  of  the  fight 
for  the  route. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Major  Victohy  Scored  by  Johnson,  Carroll 

(By  Barnet  Nover,  Chief,  Denver  Post  Wash- 
ington Bureau) 

Washington.  June  21. — The  agreement 
reached  by  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  on  the  multi-billion  road  bill  to 
expand  the  Interstate  Highway  System  by 
1,000  miles  represents  a  major  victory  for 
Colorados  Governor  Johnson 

It  represents  a  long  step  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  dream  of  a  great  defense 
highway  running  east-west  across  Colorado 
and  Utah  jOid  connecting  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Big  Ed  was  powerfully  aided  in  what 
proved  to  be  a  b^ck-breaking  effort  by  for- 
mer Representative  John  A.  Carroll  of 
Denver    who   accompanied    the   Governor    to 
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WaLshjrgton  early  Ui:s  m^nth  to  w^rk.  f  r 
the  propr^ed  road,  by  Senators  Gordon  Al- 
LOTT  and  ffucrnE  D  MiLLntur,  by  Repre- 
wntatlre  Brnow  G.  Rogers  of  Denvpr  ar.d 
--•thers. 

Wr.en  Johnson  and  CarT'li  arrlTed  In 
Waihiugton  2',  w««lta  a£;o.  the  o'.r.iooii  f(^ 
th.e    prop<jsecl    trans-Colorado    hij:h.*,ay    w<ts 

r:  Lxie  poLut  or  hopelessness. 
Thanks  to  the  eS^rts  macle  by  B:^  Ed 
Tas-  year  ar.tl  a^a.n  .:i  M.  y  •..\-j  ->:.  ■."'  ;  .ad 
bill  included  a  provision  expar.d::.:;  -^ •■  In- 
terst<tta  HiaihwBV  System  by  i  'kk  n.  ;e*, 
enoj^ih  to  (?ive  Colorado  wha;  ;:  »  i.  .'i--.<:rtg 
and  to  take  care  •ti  the  luisatiified  inter- 
stare  high.».,iy  r.ff^li  ■  '     :h'--r  Suites. 

So  £ar  bo  i-joti  Bu;  a  surrey  made  by 
naeaabera  of  the  C"lor-;dj  H'^vise  delegation 
made  it  clear  th.it  the  Senate's  friendly  at- 
titude toward  In'ersta'e  hl^-Jfay  expansion 
found  no  reflect. '^n  in  the  attitude  of  the 
seven  Members  ..f  tl»e  H^use  who  had  been 
named  to  confer  with  t.-er  Senate  colleagues 
on  title  1  of  the  bill.  le.  the  nonflnancial 
provisions. 

All  seven  of  the  House  conferees  were  luke- 
warm to  any  idea  of  expanding  the  Interstate 
System  beyond  the  40.000-mile  limit 

The  problem  that  fared  Johnson  and 
CAamoLL  was  a  twofcld  one 

On  the  one  hand,  they  h-id  to  Inatire  tiiat 
the  Senate  conferees  conjistl"..'  .  f  Senators 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexlrri  Gore,  nt  Tennesaee. 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma  iJ..,::.:\.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prancifi  Case  of  South  Dakota,  aiui  Bush, 
of  C'-'iii.ecticut — the  ars'  four  Democrats,  the 
othf-rs  Republicans — stand  f'.rm  on  the  2,500- 
mile  provision 

On  the  other  hand  they  faced  what  looked 
like  the  near- Impossible  job  of  persuading 
a  majority  of  the  seven  House  conferees  to 
go  along  at  least  part  of  the  way,  w»th  the 
Senate  provisi  jn. 

The  task  of  winning  o'.er  'he  H^u>:e  mem- 
bers was  largely  delegated   *o  C^rr'  :  l. 

The  House  conferees  vi.-er<>  Representatives 
Charles  A  Buckley,  of  New  Y  jrk.  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Commatee. 
George  H.  Pallon.  of  M.iryland.  CUrTord 
Da'.  L3.  of  Tennessee,  and  John  A  Blatnik,  of 
Minnesota,  all  DemHrr.it.^.  and  George  A. 
Donderg.  of  Mlchiga:;.  J  Harry  McGregor, 
of  Ohio  and  James  C  Auchlncloss,  of  New 
Jersey,  Republicans. 

The  first  conferee  to  show  anv  interest  In 
the  Johnson  plan  after  prolonged  explana- 
tion by  Cabroll  wa.s  Joh.v  Bl.^tnik.  old 
friend  and  former  colleai?\ie,  who  ultimately 
became  the  stoute.st  supporter  .;:  tiie  House 
group  In  fav'T  of  the  intprst,it.e  highway 
exparisJon  pr'^iposai 

Through  a  compilr.ired  maneii-.er  which 
involved  a  phone  call  to  a  Utah  supporter 
of  Gov.  Avereil  Harriman  "f  New  York  and  a 
call  by  Governor  Harriman  to  Congressinan 
BucKLXY,  tiie  invaluable  support  of  the 
leader  of  the  House  group  was  enlisted. 

Carroll  then  began  to  work  on  Fallon. 
It  took  som.e  duing  to  win  him  over,  bttt 
with  the  as-sistance  of  speaker  Raybuh.v  the 
Maryland  Congressman  ;ell  in  line. 

This  left  the  score  In  the  House  group 
three  in  favor  to  four  against.  Since  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees waa  necessary  to  include  a  provision 
in  the  final  bill  this  meant  that  the  Colo- 
rado road  plan  might  fall  by  the  wayside 
through   the  lack  '>t  a  single  vote. 

The  fourth  vote  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
hard  to  nail  down.  It  waa  no  secret  that 
Congressman  Dondero.  of  Michigan,  was  hos- 
tile to  any  change  in  the  Interstate  System. 
So  was  McGreg'.r.   o:    Ohii  . 

The  '.nly  h?.pe  to  salvaije  the  .-^enate  ititer- 
state  highway  proviaion  lay  in  winning  over 
either  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  or  Auchincxoss, 
of  New  Jersey   or.  !f  possible,  both. 

By  that  time  Johnson  and  Carroll,  havin,? 
spent  12  days  In  Wa.shingt.in  and  done  all 
they  c    uld,  had  gone  home.     They  del-gv'ed 


Byron  Roccas  a  pt.s;  maater  in  the  art  of 
Ain:i;ng  friends  and  Uifluenctng  people  by 
nif.i.-..^  f  "he  q  net,  personal  approach,  to 
i-Ltf)  LLe  three  fringe  Congressmen  m  Ui;e 
*;.a  do  *l.at  he  c^old  to  win  over  Davis. 

BATauaN  s:.x>ke  ti  Da.ls.  By  Wednesday 
m  irn.i^.g.  when  tihe  Huuse-Setiate  conference 
mtt  1  r  *h-»t  everybody  expected  would  be 
ita  Uiial  session.  Diavu.  while  formally  still 
uncom,mllted.  was  leaning  to  a  compromise 
plan  under  whicli  1.000  mile*  of  the  2,500 
additional  miles  in  the  Senate  bill  would  b« 
Included  in  the  6nal  compromise. 

In  tbe  meantime  Senator  Allott.  working 
In  dose  cooperation  with  Senator  MLUlkin. 
began  to  work  to  win  over  at  least  ao«  of 
the  three  Republican  House  Members  on  the 
conference  conuxuttee. 

The  most  likely  prospect  waa  Auchlncxoss. 

The  New  Jersey  Congressman  waa  receptive 
but  skr-ptiC3l.  He  wanted  to  be  assured  that 
authorization  of  the  additional  milea^ 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  whose  hostility  to  any  such 
Bao\'e  was  well  known,  that  it  had  the  sup- 
p^jrt  ol  the  Department  of  Commerce  &Dd 
Treasury  Secretary  Humpbrey;  In  geiteral 
that  it  was  not  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Allott  conferred  several  times  with  Un- 
dersecretary Louis  Rothschild  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment which  is  In  charsfe  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roads,  He  saw  Humphrey  and  Sbenuan 
Adams.  He  contacted  other  member*  of  the 
^'hite  House  staff. 

His  night  and  day  eCTorts  produced  results. 
Secretaries  Weeks  and  Humphrey,  urged  to 
do  so  by  Allott  and  Adams,  finally  agreed  to 
favor  a  1,000  mile  extension  In  the  Interstate 
System  provided  It  did  not  Immediately 
involve  any  increase  In  cost. 

This  meant.  In  effect,  that  tbe  financing  of 
the  proposed  Denver-Salt  Lake  City  high- 
way. 90  percent  of  whose  cost  would  be  borne 
by  the  Government,  would  have  to  await  tb* 
action  of  a  future  Congress. 

A  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the 
House-Senate  conferees  by  Senator  Prancis 
Casw.  of  South  I>akota.  who  with  Senators 
Knut.  Gomr.  and  Maitiw.  were  among  the 
fighters  in  the  committee  for  the  interstate 
highway  expansion  plan. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presidpnt,  al- 
though the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee added  1.000  miles  to  the  Inter- 
.statp  System  authorization,  the  actual 
location.s  and  routes  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road.s. 
In  October  of  1957.  the  following  year, 
the  Bureau  desis^nated  547  miles  of  the 
1,000  miles  to  be  constructed  between 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Cove  Port,  Utah. 

It  -xas  now  firm  that  Denver  would  bo 
a  gateway  to  the  West  over  the  Rocky 
Mountain  route.  But  the  legislative  ac- 
tion which  added  the  1,000  miles  to  the 
program  also  stipulated  that  the  added 
mileaee  would  not  be  corustructed  until 
the  original  40,000  miles  were  completed. 
In  other  words,  the  Colorado-Utah  road 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  tail  end  of 
the  program.  In  1956.  that  waitine;  pe- 
riod wa.s  thought  to  be  13  years,  but  any 
stretchout  in  the  program  or  delays  of 
any  kind  in  any  other  location  in  the 
country  would  have  extended  the  day 
when  con.struction  could  be  started  on 
the  Denver-to-Cove  Fort  section. 

But  the  need  was  urgent.  The  Den- 
ver-to-Cove Fort  link  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  Hishway  Svst<^m  wa.s  de- 
scribed by  the  Colorado  State  Adminis- 
tration as  .second  in  importance  only  to 
thf  discovery  of  sold  in  Colorado. 


The  highmay  link  will  mean  gold  to 
Colorado.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mates indicate  that  tourist  travel  will 
double.  That  mean:*  the  addition  of  ap- 
proximately $370  million  a  year  to  the 
ba.siness  revenue  of  my  State. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Federal  law 
must  be  amended  so  that  Colorado  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  this  route.  Again, 
the  outlook  for  success  wa*  very  dark. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System,  over- 
ail,  was  in  trouble.  The  program  was 
set  up  to  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  and  the  money  coming  in  was 
not  matching  the  ever-srowing  costs  of 
construction.  Work  was  behind  sched- 
ule in  almost  every  State.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  was  forced  to  hold  back 
on  Federal  funds  in  order  to  keep  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
It  was  well  known  that  drastic  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  xet  the  pro- 
gram back  on  .schedule,  and  legislation 
permitting  the  added  1.000  miles  to  be 
financed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  origi- 
nal 40,000  seemed  very,  very  unlikely. 

In  the  summer  of  1960.  the  highway 
program  was  again  before  the  Congress. 
The  time  had  come  to  make  the  attempt 
to  get  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that 
construction  could  get  underway. 

I  went  l>efore  the  Public  WorLs  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  pre.seD4ed  the 
amendment  that  would  include  the  1.000 
miles  in  the  financing  I  asked  the 
chairman.  Senator  Mc'S^u.^RA,  to  con- 
sidei-  the  critical  need  for  this  tran.scon- 
tinental  link.  I  urged  the  committee 
to  remove  the  waiting-period  provision 
from  the  law.  But  this  was  a  Joint  ef- 
fort again.  Senator  Allott  was  working 
from  his  side  with  Senator  Cass  of  South 
Dakota.  Finally,  between  us  all,  we  pre- 
vailed upon  the  committee  to  accept  our 
proposal.  The  1960  act  was  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  June  29.  on 
the  motion  of  Senator  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota, a  member  of  the  Sfiiate  Public 
Works  Committee,  who  alro  had  addi- 
tional mileage  Jn  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  prevailed  in  conference  with 
the  House,  and  the  Colorado  and  Utah 
Highways  Departments  now  had  the  go- 
ahead  signal  for  the  Deuver-to-Cove 
Fort  section.  We  had  worked  tirelessly 
on  this  endeavor  with  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  now.  through  joint  ef- 
fort. Colorado  was  to  get  its  transmoun- 
tain  interstate  highway. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  us,  in  the 
legislative  history,  to  H.R.  6713,  being 
considered  this  afternoon.  This  bill,  for 
the  first  time,  provides  authorization  for 
financing  which  will  reflect  the  increased 
mileage  in  Colorado's  apportionment. 
In  order  to  show  very  clearly  for  the 
record  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
money.  I  would  like  to  draw  a  compari- 
son of  the  funds  which  would  have  been 
apportioned  to  Colorado  before  the 
amendment  last  year  and  the  funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  bill,  with  the  added 
mileage  included. 

The  estimated  funds  required  to  finish 
Colorado's  interstate  mileage  under  the 
old  legislative  restriction  were  $163,- 
886.000.  The  estimated  funds  required 
to  finish  Colorado's  interstate  mileage. 
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including  the  western  link,  are  $340- 
042,000.  The  apportionments  awarded 
to  Colorado  for  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966  are  based  on  these  estimated  re- 
quired funds  So,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  added  mileage  has  more  than 
doubled  Colorado's  basis  for  apportion- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  6713  will  provide  $31.8  million— an 
increase  over  existing  law  of  $5.3  mil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  apportion- 
ment will  be  $34  5  million — an  increase 
over  existing  law  of  $14  6  million  A 
similar  increase  will  be  reflected  in  the 
apportionments  in  the  years  to  come. 

What  will  the  1961  Highway  Act 
mean  to  Colorado?  Over  the  next  10 
years,  the  total  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion, on  interstate  and  ABC  roads  com- 
bined, will  be  in  excess  of  $650  million. 
The  roadbuildins  program  during  the 
next  10  years  Is  the  most  impHDilant  de- 
velopment in  the  State  of  Colorado.  It 
will  be  the  most  essential  factor  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System 
was  never  intended  to  provide  a  windfall 
for  the  advertising  industry.  It  was  not 
conceived  as  a  long  stretch  of  pavement 
dotted  with  signs  extolling  the  virtues  of 
a  sure-fire  deodorant  or  pills  to  soothe 
nervous  stomachs  troubled  by  excess 
acidity. 

It  was  never  meant  that  Americans 
traveling  these  highways  would  be 
turned  into  a  captive  audience  for  a 
brewery  or  a  lingerie  manufacturer,  or 
for  someone's  magic  formula  to  stave 
off  bad  breath. 

Mr,  President  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  envisioned  as  a  con- 
venience for  the  people  whose  taxes  pay 
for  it.  not  as  a  new  land  of  milk  and 
honey  for  the  billboard  lobby  and  the  in- 
terests It  represents. 

Trapped  by  advertLsing  almost  every- 
where they  go.  Americans  deserve  some 
respite  from  it  on  the  highway  system 
whose  substantial  construction  costs 
they  are  shelling  out  through  their  taxes. 

The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem should  be  a  model,  not  a  muddle  It 
should  be  clean,  not  cluttered. 

The  preservation  of  scenic  beauty  was 
the  distinct  Intent  in  the  original  bill. 
It  should  remain  our  Intent  and  our  de- 
termination. 

We  must  extend  billboard  regulations 
in  this  program  or  we  shall  be  selling 
American  taxpayers  down  the  river  and 
charging  them  for  the  trip. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  dispute  claims 
of  the  advertising  industry  that  it  i>er- 
forms  a  public  service.  Nor  do  I  ques- 
tion its  assertion  that  it  is  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  whose  health 
contributes  greatly  to  our  overall  eco- 
nomic well  being. 

I  assert,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  health  of  the  advertising  industry 
win  not  collapse  if  It  Is  denied  a  gold- 
paved  access  route  to  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

I  further  assert  that  motorists  who  are 
paying  for  these  roads  through  Increased 
cas  taxes  have  every  right  to  resent 
subsidizing  the  advertising  industry     A 


$10    billion    industry    which    need,*;    no 
.sub.sidy  from  hard-working  taxpayers 

They  are  entitled  to  view  the  scenery 
through  which  their  highway  system 
passes  without  the  obstruction  of  mas- 
sive billboards  proclaiming  to  the  world 
the  wonders  of  a  cure  for  corns  or  the 
unequalled  happiness  of  smoking  a 
filtered  cigarette. 

Mr.  President,  the  billboard  regula- 
tions adopted  by  Congress  2  years  ago 
have  received  wide  support  in  the 
States.  Two  have  qualified;  10  have 
passed  enabling  legislation.  Eleven  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so  including  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  where  it  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Ohio  State  Senate  where  its 
chances  for  appioval  appears  excellent. 
Unfortunately,  the  2-year  deadline  im- 
posed by  Congress  did  not  allow  enough 
time  for  the  States  to  complete  necessary 
implementing  action. 

In  my  view,  this  provi.sion  must  be 
extended  to  give  all  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  truly  express  their  positions 
on  this  important  matter. 

I  assert  the  advertising  industry  can 
well  aflford  to  lick  its  chops  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  proper  extension  period  If 
in  that  period  more  States  take  action, 
then  the  American  people,  not  the  ad- 
vertising industry,  will  be  the  gainers. 
We,  as  Senators,  owe  American  taxpay- 
ers this  chance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Tlie  bill   <H.R    6713  >    was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  tile  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pa.ssed 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  1  ask  that 
the  bUl  (HJl.  6713)  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  witli  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate:  there  being  one 
set  of  conferees  for  title  I,  and  one  set 
for  title  IT. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  (Mr.  Hickey  in  the 
chair)  appnjinted  Mr,  Keer,  Mr,  Mc- 
Namara,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr  Cooper  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  title  I;  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of  Del- 
aware, and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  for  title  n. 


ANALYSIS  OP  PROF  ARTHUR  F. 
BURNS'  CRITIQUE  OF  POSITION 
OF  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  AD- 
VISERS ON  CURRENT  ECONOMIC 
ISSUES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  about  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  In  my  opinion,  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Heller  and  his  associates 
was  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  tes- 
timony that  our  commit t<*e  has  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Council.  In  fact,  it  was  a  .■^upcrb 
presentation. 

Later  on  in  April.  Dr.  Arthur  F,  Burns. 
who  was  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  is  now  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Columbia  University,  criticized 
the  views  of  the  present  Council  in  a 
public  address  which  was  later  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April 
27  and  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Survey. 

c  II.  May  4,  I  asked  the  present  Council 
to  analyze  Dr.  Burns'  critique  of  the 
Council's  position.  Last  Monday  I  re- 
ceived the  Council's  reply  and  released 
it  publicly. 

"The  analysis  examines  both  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  Pro- 
fessor Burns.  It  is  done  in  a  scholarly 
and  nonpersonal  way.  It  takes  particu- 
lar exception  to  Dr  Burns'  charactpr- 
ization  of  the  Council's  views  of  the 
economy  as  a  "new  theory  of  secular 
stagnation,"  and  of  his  critici,^ms  of  the 
calculations  of  tlie  Council  of  the  gap  be- 
tween what  the  economy  could  produce 
and  what  it  is  producing. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  analy.<;is  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  appear  in 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  cf  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  analy.sis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.N  Analysis  or  Pkot.  Arthur  F.  Burns' 
CRmquK  or  the  Council's  PosrrioN 

Senator  Pnxn.  H.  Douglas  has  asked  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  analyze  the 
position  taken  by  Dr.  Arthur  F,  Burns  on  cur- 
rent economic  issues  with  special  reference 
to  the  questions  he  has  raised  concerning 
the  Council's  views  The  Council  welcomes 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  Senator 
Douglas'  request. 

On  April  21.  1961.  Dr  Burns  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Elconomic  Advisers  un- 
der President  Eisenhower  and  now  profes.-^or 
of  economics  at  Columbia  University  and 
president  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Bk:  gnomic 
Research,  appraised  the  views  of  the  present 
Council  In  an  address  entitled  "The  New 
Stagnation  Theory  and  Our  Current  Econom- 
ic Policies'  (later  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  April  27,  and  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey 
under  the  title,  "Examining  the  New  Stagna- 
tion Theory,"  Professor  Burns'  critique  re- 
lates to  the  diagnosis  of  the  economy  which 
the  Council  presented  in  Its  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  March  6.' 


'January  1961  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  and  the  Economic  Situation  and 
Outlook,  hearings  before  the  Joint  Kconomlc 
Committee  (87th  Cong.  1st  sess.),  pp.  290- 
419.    See  also  pp   563-614. 
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H.^  address  served  as  the  basis  for  the  sub- 
stance and  much  of  the  wording  of  the  state- 
1  lent  of  minority  views  in  the  1961  Joint 
E:onomic  Report  uf  the  Joui:  Economic  Com- 
XP.ittee.  dated  May  2.  1961 

Economists  are  fond  of  saying  ( though 
tired  of  being  told)  that  economics  is  not 
an  ex.tct  science  It  is  thus  not  surprising 
tiiat  Professor  Burns  should  differ  on  some 
l.-nportant  points  from  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  present  Council.  We  believe 
our  analysis,  based  on  careful  research,  to 
be    sound    and    his    criticism    mistaken. 

But  if  economics  Is  not  an  exact  science, 
lieither  is  it  guesswork.  And  so  neither  Is 
it  surprising  that  on  some  Important  issues 
Professor  Burns  comes  to  conclusions  which 
parallel  jr  coincide  with  the  Council's  views. 
We  welcome  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
area  of  agreement  and  hope  that  controversy 
c.tn  be  focused  where  there  are  substantial 
differences  of  analysis  and  opinion 

A.    MA.JOR    POINTS    or    AGREEMENT 

The  four  most  Important  points  of  agree- 
ment seem  to  be  these: 

1.  Professor  Burns  gives  three  mutually  re- 
inforcing explanations  of  the  short  and  In- 
complete character  of  the  1958-60  recovery; 
the  shock  of  the  'violent  shift"  of  the  Fed- 
eral cash  budget  from  deficit  in  1959  to  sur- 
plus la  1960;  tightening  of  money  and  credit 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities;  and  con- 
fusion In  Government  and  business  circles 
and  loss  of  momentvm  following  upon  the 
steel  strike  With  respect  to  governmental 
policies  of  restraint,  he  asserts  that  "they 
were  pushed  with  excessive  vigor  and  they 
were  not  checked  In  time.  "  The  Council  hJis 
on  various  occasions  mentioned  the  same 
points  as  rea-sons  why  the  upswing  after  1958 
came  to  an  end  well  short  of  full  employ- 
ment =  These  factors  are  not  in  dispute 
among  the  majority  of  economists. 

2  Professor  Burns  apparently  accepts  the 
Council's  position  that  it  is  weak  aggregate 
demand,  not  an  unyielding  core  of  struc- 
tural unemployment,  that  stands  between  us 
and  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate.  This  is 
implicit  in  his  assertion  that  the  American 
economy  may  well  return  to  full  employment 
la  15  to  18  months  (from  April).''  We  do  not 
neglect  the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment, but  neither  do  we  believe  that  the 
relatively  high  unemployment  rate  at  the 
cyclical  peak  In  May  1960  can  be  traced  to 
special  structural  factors. 

3.  Professor  Burns  also  applauds  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  for  many  of  Its  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  the  recession  and 
for  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  revising 
the  tax  laws  to  stimulate  private  investment. 
Considerable  agreement  in  prescription  re- 
flects considerable  agreement  in  current  di- 
agnosis The  difference  between  Professor 
Burn.s  and  the  Council  in  diagnosis  concerns 
the  probable  .speed  of  full  cyclical  recovery; 
tiie  difference  in  prescription  concerns  the 
possibility  of  perverse  timing  of  expanslon- 
»ry  fiscal  measures  beyond  those  proposed 
before  the  date  of  his  speech. 

4  Even  in  his  critique  of  the  Council's 
analysis  of  the  "gap"  between  actual  and  po- 
tential output,  which  occupies  most  of  his 
attention.  Professor  Burns  discloses  large 
areas  of  agreement:  he  agrees  that  there  is 
a  gap,  that  "reasonable  full  employment" 
has  been  reached  only  fleetingly  since  1956. 
that    the    peak   from    which   the    1960-61    re- 


-  See  Hearings,  pp  564-565  and  572-573 
(Councils  answers  to  questions  3  and  17.  re- 
spectively) for  references  to  the  steel  strike 
and  to  the  fiscal  poslton.  In  Ufe.  March  10, 
1961  (p.  24).  Chairman  Heller  enumerated  in 
the  causes  of  the  1960  recession  "a  heavy  foot 
on   the   fiscal   and  monetary  brakes." 

^In  an  Interview  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. April  24,  1961.  Professor  Burns  referred 
to  an  unemployment  rate  "close  to  4  per- 
cent" as  "virtually  full  employment." 


cession  began  was  too  low.  and  that  the 
economy  needs  to  do  more  than  recover  the 
ground  lost  in  the  recession.  But  here 
agreement  ends,  controversy  begins,  and 
labels  are   attached. 

B.    MAJOB    POINTS    OF    DISACEXEMENT 

1.  "Neostagnation"  theory 

Unfortunately.  Professor  Burns  has  drawn 
attention  away  from  issues  and  analysis  by 
his  emphasis  on  labels.  This  is  doubly  re- 
grettable because  the  label  he  has  chosen — 
"stagnation  "  or  "neostagnation" — simply 
does  not  fit  the  Council's  economic  views. 
Having  chosen  this  melancholy  term  to 
characterize  the  Council's  position,  he 
quickly  distinguishes  the  Council's  "stag- 
nationlsm"  from  that  of  earlier  economists 
by  calling  the  Council's  version  a  "gay  and 
optimistic  theory."  He  also  concedes  that 
the  Council's  theory  "need  not  cause  anxi- 
ety." What  these  disclaimers  reveal  is  (a) 
that  a  label  is  a  poor  substitute  for  analysis; 
and  (b)  that,  in  this  case,  the  label  is  wrong. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "secular 
stagnation"  theory  formulated  in  the  1930'8 
was  pessimism  about  the  prospects  for  high 
private  Investment.  Its  exponents  feared 
that  full  employment  in  a  mature  economy 
was  impossible  unless  private  consumption 
and  Government  expenditure  moved  In  to 
plug  the  hole  left  by  severely  declining  in- 
vestment opportunities.  Rapid  growth 
would  be  impossible  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  Council  has  expressed  no  such 
pessimism  about  private  investment  or 
growth.  Quite  the  contrary:  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  more  rapid  growth  is  beyond 
our  reach,  we  have  shown  that  our  economic 
potential — the  true  measure  of  our  capacity 
to  satisfy  needs — has  been  growing  through- 
out the  postwar  period  at  faster  than  his- 
torical rates.  In  the  light  of  slower  growth 
in  the  last  few  years  than  In  the  Immediate 
postwar  period,  our  contention  has  been  that 
the  growth  of  our  economic  potential  can 
be  and  should  be  accelerated  Our  prescrip- 
tion for  acceleration  of  growth  has  been 
consistent  and  clear:  it  calls  for  a  high- 
investment  economy,  a  high-research  econ- 
omy, a  high-education  economy. 

2.  The  gap:  Facts  and  estimates 
Professor  Bums  criticizes  the  Council's 
"gap"  analysis.  The  "'gap"  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  output  of  the 
economy  and  the  output  which  could  be 
achieved  at  reasonably  full  employment 
The  existence  of  a  gap  at  present  is  not  In 
doubt.  It  Is  attested  by  the  unemployment 
rate  and  by  excess  capacity  throughout 
American  industry.  The  size  of  the  gap  can- 
not be  measured  with  precision  because  the 
level  of  potential  full  employment  output 
cannot  be  directly  observed.  But  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  potential  output  can  be  de- 
rived from  careful  quantitative  studies  of  the 
regularities  of  postwar  economic  life.  Such 
studies  were  the  basis  of  the  Council's  gap 
figures.  Without  such  figures,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  Council  would  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic benchmarks  required  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Employment  Act  of   1946. 

The  most  detailed  method  used  by  the 
Council  to  estimate  the  1960  gap  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  increase  in  output  which  would 
result  from  a  reduction  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  4  percent.  Although  this  com- 
putation— carefully  anchored  In  the  actual 
experience  of  the  U.S.  economy  in  recover- 
ing from  the  1949.  1954.  and  1958  recessions — 
is  basic  to  the  Council's  analysis.  Professor 
Burns  failed  to  mention  it  in  his  critique  of 
our  estimate  of  the  gap. 

The  Council,  together  with  many  other 
economic  analysts,  takes  a  4-percent  rate  of 
unemployment  as  representing  substantially 
full  employment  under  present  conditions.* 


Given  this  conservative  definition  of  full 
employment,  the  fourth -quarter  1960  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6  4  percent  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed)  meant  that  excess  unemployment 
amounted  to  2.4  percent  of  the  labor  force  or 
17  million  workers.  The  Council's  compu- 
tation showed  that  a  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment to  the  4-percent  level  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  of  8  percent  In  output. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  paradoxical  that 
a  reduction  In  the  unemployment  rate  by 
2  4  percentage  points  would  yield  a  percent- 
age expansion  In  output  more  than  three 
times  as  large  The  explanation  is  that  full 
employment  conditions  have  a  number  of 
favorable  effects  on  output  in  addition  to 
the  basic  one  of  putting  the  Jobless  back 
to  work.  First,  new  members  are  attracted 
into  the  labor  force  as  Job  opportunities  In- 
crease Second,  full  employment  brings  an 
Increase  In  average  hours  worked  as  part- 
time  Jobs  are  converted  into  full-time  Jobs 
and  as  overtime  work  increases  Third,  a 
rapid  Increase  in  productivity  per  worker 
typically  accompanies  the  fuller  use  of  re- 
sources in  an  economic  recovery;  nonproduc- 
tion  workers.  In  particular,  tend  to  be 
underutilized  In  recession  and  their  produc- 
tivity rises  as  business  picks  up 

Another  of  the  ways  In  which  the  Council 
estimated  potential  output,  and  reached  an 
8  percent  gap  estimate  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1960.  was  by  passing  a  trend  line  rising 
at  3 '2  percent  per  year  through  the  actual 
output  series  at  the  middle  of  1955  The 
annual  growth  rate  of  3'j  percent  was  se- 
lected after  a  study  of  trends  In  labor  force 
and  labor  productivity  The  middle  of  1955 
was  chosen  as  a  base  partly  because  it  repre- 
sented a  period  of  full  employment  but  also — 
and  this  Professor  Burns  falls  to  note — ^be- 
cause  the  resulu  thus  obtained  were  con- 
firmed by  indei>endent  gap  estimates  made 
by  the  Council  and  others 

Professor  Burns  points  out  that  If  other 
potential  growth  rates  and  other  baj(e  points 
are  chosen,  they  Imply  results  for  the  1960 
gap  which  differ,  sometimes  substantially, 
from  ours  The  Councils  confidence  In  Its 
trend  projection  arises  from  the  fact  that  It 
implies  gaps  which  bear  a  close  and  reason- 
able relation  to  observed  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  1960  and  previous  years.  To  be 
plausible,  alternative  trends  using  different 
growth  rates  and  different  base  periods 
should  also  have  this  Important  property  of 
consistency.  We  have  examined  Professor 
Burns'  suggestions  in  this  light. 

(a)  One  suggestion  was  to  use  a  3 '^-per- 
cent trend  of  potential  GNP  anchored  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1957,  when  the  un- 
employment rate  was  also  near  4  percent. 
We  have  compared  the  percentage  gaps  be- 
tween potential  and  actual  GNP  Implied  by 
this  trend  with  unemployment  rates  ob- 
served in  every  quarter  beginning  In  1953. 
To  accept  this  potential  trend  one  must 
also  believe  (1)  that  actual  output  was 
above  potential  throughout  the  years  1955 
and  1956,  during  which  time  the  unemploy- 
ment  rate  fell  to  3  9  percent  in  only  1  month; 
(2)  that  the  unemployment  rate  correspond- 
ing, on  the  average,  to  reasonable  capacity 
output  Is  4.6  percent. 

(b)  Another  suggestion  was  to  start  the 
3 '2 -percent  trend  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1947  When  the  gaps  implied  by  this  pro- 
cedure are  compared  with  unemployment 
rates  in  the  1958-60  period  the  conclusions 
are:  (1)  that  real  GNP  was  above  potential 
throughout  the  period  from  1953  through 
1957.  and  Indeed  that  the  recession  of  1954 
was  a  period  of  above-potential  output;   (2) 


♦  This  figure  is  too  high  to  serve  as  a  long- 
run  goal,  but  it  is  accepted  as  an  interim 


target  which  could  be  achieved  under  cur- 
rent circumstances  without  serious  infla- 
tionary rlfk.  In  the  future,  measures  to  im- 
prove geographic  mobility,  the  skill  struc- 
ture of  the  labor  force,  and  the  health  and 
education  of  workers,  should  allow  the  tar- 
get rate  to  be  lowered. 
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that  the  unemployment  rate  correrpondlng, 
on  the  average,  to  reasonable  cap«u:lty  output 
Is  6  percent 

(c)  A  third  suggestion  was  to  fit  a  trend 
rising  at  3  9  percent  per  year  between  actual 
GNP  in  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and  actual 
GNP  In  the  second  quarter  of  1967.  Con- 
tinued to  1960,  this  trend  yields  r  gap  of 
$26  billion  Instead  of  our  figure  of  $32  billion. 
It  also  implies :  (1)  that  output  was  above 
potential  from  the  very  beginning  of  1956 
to  n\ld-lS57;  (2)  that  the  unemployment 
rate  corresfyondlng,  on  the  average,  to  reason- 
able capacity  output  Is  4  6  percent. 

As  this  evidence  strongly  confirms,  the 
Council's  choice  of  a  trend  line  for  potential 
output  was  not  capricious.  We  did  not  an- 
chor it  In  1947  or  1957.  because  to  do  so 
carries  Implausible  implications  about  the 
performance  of  the  economy  in  particular 
years  and  about  the  level  of  unemployment 
corresponding,  on  the  average,  to  reasonable 
capacity  output.  And  we  did  not  use  a 
higher  growth  rate  than  3'-i  percent  because 
of  sljuificant  evidence  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  p<jtentlal  In  recent  years  has  been 
lower  than  from  1947  to  1953. 

We  conclude  from  this  review  of  the  evi- 
dence that  an  8-percent  flgxire  for  the  gap 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  is  grounded 
In  persutisive  evidence 

3.  The  gap:  Explanation 

The  Council  dijei  not  hold  the  view  that 
the  gap  Is  endemic  to  the  American  economy, 
or  that  it  would  not  give  way  to  standard 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  to  expand  de- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  in  our  statement  of 
March  6.  we  a-wlgned  rerponslblllty  for 
the  growth  of  unemployment  and  economic 
Black  In  recent  years  to  "deficiencies  In  total 
demand,  rather  than  to  "changes  In  the 
structure  of  Industry  and  manpower."*  A 
Council  member  said  in  our  oral  testimony 
of  March  6;  "•  •  •  |WeI  would  not  accept 
the  idea  that  we  have  a  chroiilc  or  growing 
long-run  problem  of  unemployment  but. 
rather,  that  we  have  a  problem  of  unem- 
piojrment  that  we  can  defeat  by  fairly  stand- 
ard fiscal  and  monetary  means  provided 
these   are   applied   resolutely   enough."* 

Professor  Burns  misread  the  Council's  ex- 
planation of  the  gap  when  he  said;  "But 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  large  and 
growing  gap  due  to?  The  basic  reason,  we 
are  told,  is  that  Uiere  has  been  a  retarda- 
tion of  investment."  This  mlainterpreia- 
tton  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  pains  the 
Council  took  to  distinguish  the  problem  of 
the  gap  from  the  problem  of  growth. 

The  gap  problem  is  that  demand  has  not 
been  keeping  up  with  the  estimated  3'., 
percent  annual  Increase  In  potential  supply. 
The  growth  problem  Is  that  this  3' 3  percent 
annual  Increase  falls  short  of  an  adequate 
rate  of  growth  In  our  capacity  to  produce. 
We  attributed  the  Inadequate  growth  rate, 
not  the  growing  gap.  to  "retardation  of  in- 
vestment. "  It  is  famer  growth,  not  the  cloe- 
ing  of  the  gap.  that  is  the  primary  objective 
of  increased  private  investment  In  plant 
and  equipment  and  increased  public  invest- 
ment in  human  beings.  Undertaken  In  a 
time  of  economic  slack,  however,  such  in- 
creases have  the  welcome  added  \  irtue  of 
helping  to  promote  recovery  by  swelling  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services. 

A  large  part  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  consists  of 
measures  to  expand  consumption.  For 
example,  accelerated  tax  refunds  and  vet- 
erans' insurance  dividends,  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  payments,  and 
aid  to  dependent  clilldren  of  the  unemployed 
all  expand  consumer  markets.  These  pro- 
grams operate  swlitly  and  stirely  to  narrow 
the  demand  gap.  Such  measures  as  reduc- 
tion of  interest  rates  for  small  business,  tax 


credits  for  In-vertment  and  expenditures  for 
rpsf-fLTch.  operate  niore  bIowIt  but  have  the 
virtue  of  Rimultanrously  expanding  demand 
and  acceleratlr^g  growth  In  productive 
potential. 

4.  Current  policy  for  full  recovery 

The  major  operational  difference  between 
Professor  Burns'  position  and  that  of  the 
Council  concerns  current  policy — the  degree 
and  duration  of  desirable  fiscal  stimulus. 

In  his  April  21  speech.  Professor  Btirns 
stated  that  "we  would  be  courting  Inflation 
and  a  gold  crisis  if  we  now  arranged  new 
governmental  spending  programs  so  that 
they  would  mature  when  the  economy  la 
already  advancing  ■without  them." 

Since  April  21.  in  the  course  of  the  present 
recovery,  President  Kennedy  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  new  or  expanded 
programs  in  the  fields  of  space,  national 
defense,  training  and  retraining  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  foreign  aid.  and  several 
others.  TTiese  programs,  if  adopted,  would 
increase  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal  1962 
by  $724  million.  The  Council  must  dissent 
from  Professor  Burns'  implicit  view  that  the 
enactment  of  such  programs — ell  of  them 
evoked  by  urgent  national  needs — will  "court 
inflation  and  a  gold  crisis."  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  there  is  room  for  such 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  and  that  public 
expenditures  of  high  social  utility  ought  not 
to  be  deterred  by  fears  that  the  eoonomy  will 
soon  be  up  against  its  capacity  to  produce. 

Indeed.  In  our  testimony  we  pointed  out 
that  the  powerful  Federal  tax  structure 
would  generate  a  considerable  budget  sur- 
plus at  full  employment,  an  issue  which 
Professor  Burns  ignores.  We  agree  with 
other  ^witnesses  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  th.it  this  large  "latent  surplus" 
in  the  Federal  budget  at  present  levels  of 
exp>enditure  makes  full  recovery  more  diffi- 
cult.' We  have  not  stated,  nor  do  wc  believe, 
however,  that  a  Federal  surplus  Is  incom- 
patible with  full  employment.  What  we  have 
stressed  is  the  need  for  a  rational  alloca- 
tion of  the  implicit  surplus  among  increased 
Government  outlays,  decreased  taxes,  and 
debt  retirement  to  achieve  higher  levels  of 
investment  for  growth  consistent  with  full 
employment. 

Professor  Burns  foresaw  in  April  that 
"Full  employment  •  •  •  may  well  be  reached 
some  15  or  18  months  from  now."  without 
any  further  special  stlmuliis  to  the  esonomy. 
According  to  the  Council's  estimates,  full  re- 
covery in  the  third  quarter  of  ige.!  would 
require  a  148  percent  increase  in  r«'al  GNP 
over  the  current  quarter,  and  full  recovery  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1962  a  15.8  percent  In- 
crease. Recovery  has  not  proceeded  at  this 
pace  m  any  comparable  postwar  period  of  ex- 
pansion, except  In  1950  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  While  It  is  not 
physically  Impossible  for  recovery  to  jjroceed 
that  rapidly,  current  evidence  suggests  that 
it  is  highly  Improbable.  If  we  were  to  equal 
the  pace  of  recovery  from  the  1954  and  1968 
recessions,  the  unemployment  rate  would 
exceed  5  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1962. 

According  to  Professor  Bums.  "The  prob- 
lem of  recovery  that  we  face  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  faced  in  1949  or 
in  1954  or  in  1958."  The  CouncU  has  not 
contended  that  there  Is  any  qualitati.e  dif- 
ference between  the  present  recovery  prob- 
lem and  earlier  ones.  Nor  are  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  errors  of  the  past  irrelevant 
to  our  present  problem. 

In  every  recession  there  is  siack  which 
must  be  taken  up  by  expansion  of  de;nand; 


the  Important  question  is  how  much.  Ac- 
curding  to  our  calculati  m.  the  percentage 
^rap  61  the  trough  of  the  1960-61  recession 
v.\xs  greater  than  ai  the  1954  trough  but 
about  the  B;uTie  as  at  the  1958  trough.  The 
Council  has  consistently  stressed  that  the 
distance  to  full  employment,  not  the  drop 
from  the  previous  peak,  is  the  tr\ie  measure 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  recovery  problem. 

The  1958-59  recovery  was  accompanied  by 
a  much  larger  Federal  deficit  than  we  will 
experience  in  1961-62.  In  its  Initial  year.  It 
was  also  stimulated  by  a  strong  Inventory 
btilldup  In  anticipation  of  the  steel  strike. 
As  FYofessor  Burns  himself  shows,  a  sharp 
reversal  of  the  Federal  fiscal  position  con- 
tributed to  the  premature  end  of  the  recov- 
ery. In  retrospect,  expenditure  programs  be- 
gun In  1958-59  and  continuing  or  maturing 
in  1960  would  not  have  been  poorly  timed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  g:ven  the 
economy  a  sustained  stimulus  Just  when  th» 
inevitably  temporary  sUmxilus  of  rapid  in- 
ventory buildup  was  exhausted. 

The  Council  believes  that  all  governiiiental 
programs  must  meet  the  severe  test  of  social 
priority  relative  to  other  public  and  private 
uses  of  the  Nation's  economic  resources. 
This  Is  true  of  Government  spending  to  pro- 
mote long-term  economic  growth,  and  of 
Government  outlays  for  social  welfare.  We 
would  not  support  for  purpxjses  of  recovery 
any  programs  which  cannot  meet  this  test. 
But  a  time  of  economic  slack  may  be  an  op- 
portune occasion  for  Initiating  procrranis  of 
high  national  priority  which  have  been  wait- 
lag  for  room  in  the  Government  budget  and 
in  the  economy.  The  budget  must  not,  of 
course,  be  built  up  by  Irreversible  commit- 
ments durln'?  recessions  to  a  level  which 
would  be  regarded  as  undesirable  at  full  em- 
ployment. But  some  programs  are  reversi- 
ble. Moreover,  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
growing  latent  surplus  produced  by  the  reve- 
nue system,  and  the  general  growth  of  the 
economy  indicate  that  there  is  economic 
room  for  the  Increp.ses  In  Federal  expenditure 
recommended  by  the  President  since  April. 

The  CouncU  is  not  in  any  sense  proposing 
that  the  monetary  and  fiscal  brakes  be  re- 
moved from  our  economic  machine.  If  the 
recovery  moves  more  rapidly  than  we  now 
expect,  these  brakes  can  be  applied  to  avert 
inflationary  hazards.  But  the  very  existence 
of  brakes  permits  the  machine  to  go  faster 
with  safety.  In  a  year  of  urgent  needs  and 
great  opportunlUes  there  is  little  reason  to 
lose  precious  time,  production,  and  employ- 
ment. 


*Haarln«s.  pp.  329  330. 
•Hearings,  p   417. 


•  Hearings,  p.  355.  and  In  particulsr  Uie 
testimony  of  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  pp  205-226 
See  r;.«;o  appendix  to  the  1961  Joint  Bco- 
nomic  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee,  pp.    il9    135. 


THE     43D     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Pre.'=ident.  21 
years  aiio  on  June  Ij.  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  her  armies  into  Lithuania 
and  the  nnphboring  BaUic  St^t.e.<=  and 
instigated  a  plan  for  the  mas,=;  dcpi. na- 
tion.'; and  executions  of  the  native  popu- 
lations. 

On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian 
nation  had  declared  its  independence — 
a  goal  for  which  tlie  Lithuanian  people 
had  been  striving  throughout  a  long 
period  of  Russian  domination  followed 
by  German  occupation  during  the  First 
World  War.  Aft^er  two  decades  of  in- 
dependence as  a  democratic  state  "viith 
a  constitution  which  guaranteed  the 
basic  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly,  re- 
ligion, and  communication,  Lithuania 
became  one  of  the  first  countries  to  ex- 
perience the  aggression  of  both  Hitler 
and  tiie  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  Lithuania  had  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  but 
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she  was  gradually  engulfed.  In  1939. 
the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  mutual  as- 
sistance treaty  upon  the  country.  Lith- 
uania was  required  to  grant  air  bases 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  admit  Soviet 
garrisons.  On  June  15  1940.  the  Soviets 
demanded  immediate  formation  of  a 
•friendly"  government  and  occupied  the 
country  In  August  of  that  year  the 
Baltic  States  were  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependence and  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S  R  by  means  of  force  and  fraudu- 
lent elections  The  Soviets  prepared  to 
put  into  effect  their  p'ans  to  wipe  out 
ail  opposition  by  means  of  murder  and 
mass  deportations 

On  June  14.  1941  the  Soviet  police  be- 
gan the  deportation.-;  It  is  estimated 
that  between  June  14  and  21  close  to 
40  000  persons— young  and  old.  men  and 
women  and  children — were  forcibly  torn 
from  their  homes  and  loved  ones  and 
shipped  off  to  slave  labor  camps  in  re- 
mote area,s  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic. 
Several  thousand  more  were  executed 
when  the  Soviet  forces  retreated  in  haste 
under  German  attack  When  the  So- 
viet retook,  the  cotmtry  in  1944  new- 
waves  of  mass  deportations  followed. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  and  her  neighbors  by  the 
US. 3  R  We  have  denoimced  this  crime 
of  aggre-ssion  and  refused  to  recognize 
Communist  claims  to  these  people  and 
their  territories  On  the  anniversary 
of  these  inhuman  crimes  against  the 
Lithuanians  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  pay  tribute  to  these  brave,  free- 
dom loving  people  who  have  endured  so 
much  We  can  only  hoi:>e  and  pray  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  Lithuania 
will  once  more  be  independent,  and  these 
brave  people  will  regain  their  rightful 
place  among  freemen. 


INJUSTICES    OF    PERMITTING    PRI- 
VATE   PATENTS     AT    PUBLIC     EX- 

PF.NSE 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  few  publications  to 
recognize  some  of  the  injustices  and  in- 
equities of  permitting  private  patents  at 
public  expense  has  been  The  Nation. 

It  has  oftentimes  seemed  to  me  that 
the  power  of  the  advertising  budgets  ex- 
pended annually  by  lartje  corporations 
which  are  favored  with  Government 
research  and  development  contracts  ac- 
count.s  for  the  fact  that  the  daily  news- 
papers of  this  Nation  have  kept  the  pub- 
lic in  the  dark  about  the  merits  of  this 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  S3  Billion  a  Year 
Giveaway."  which  was  published  in  the 
June  3.  1961.  issue  of  The  Nation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  $3   Billion  a  Year  Giveawat 

The  question  of  who  should  own  the 
patent  rights  on  research  projects  financed 
by  the  Government  Involves  what  Senator 
RcssELL  B.  Long  calls  a  $3  billion  a  year 
piitent  giveaway.  Senator  Long  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  the  Government  title 
tf)  patents  which.    In   effect.   It   has  already 


bought.  He  is  supported  by  Vice  Adm  Hy- 
man  G  Rlckover.  who  says:  "Where  the 
Government  bears  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
cost,  where  the  facilities  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ar.d  where  the  Government  bears 
all  the  risks,  the  people  should  own  the 
patents  T.ie  American  people  are  spending 
their  money  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, therefore,  the  patents  should  belong 
t<j  them." 

But  this  Is  by  no  means  the  unanimous 
view  In  the  Government  Itself:  as  usual. 
Rlckover  Is  a  maverick.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Agency  do  In  fact  follow  the  pol- 
icy advocated  by  Senator  Long  and  Admiral 
Rlckover.  The  Defenre  Department  does 
not.  It  rctiliis  a  rcyaltv-free  license  for 
Government-financed  production  and  gives 
the  patent  to  the  contractor.  The  Navy  is 
particularly  opposed  to  the  Long  bill  It 
would  seem  that  the  Defense  Department 
loves  Its  contractors  more  than  It  loves  the 
taxpayer,  who  Is  currently  paying  for  about 
two- thirds  of  all  rese.irch  and  development 

Industry  really  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on 
in  this  controversy,  but  It  has  created  an 
artificial  limb  and  It  stands  on  that.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (May  14). 
the  Electronics  Industry  Association  has 
mailed  a  circular  letter  to  every  Senator  and 
Representative  opposing  the  Long  bill  and 
similar  mea:mre8.  arguing  that  research  con- 
tracts are  usually  for  hardware  or  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  reports  Patents  cannot  be 
contracted  for,  the  argument  runs,  since 
they  cannot  be  anticipated.  This  Is  tech- 
nological nc.nsense.  Thirty  years  ago  Owen 
D  Young,  tnen  head  of  the  General  Electric 
Co  .  pointed  out  that  In  the  modern  tech- 
nology Inventions  are  made  to  order  He 
was  ordering  them,  and  getting  them  You 
may  not  get  them  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 
but  over  the  years  they  will  accumulate 
The  Government  is  entitled  to  Its  own 
Where  Industry  wants  the  patents,  let  It  pay 
the  bills. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  BALD 
EAGLE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  1940. 
Congress  passed  special  legislation  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  bald  eagle. 
which  is  our  national  symbol.  It  is  only 
right  and  proper  that  this  splendid  and 
free  creature,  our  national  emblem, 
should  enjoy  a  special  protection  from 
idle  and  wanton  destruction.  Today  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  to 
amend  that  act  and  to  include  the 
golden  eagle,  as  well,  among  our  pro- 
tected birds. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  bill: 

First,  the  golden  eagle  resembles  the 
bald  eagle  in  so  many  respects  that,  as 
concerns  the  young  birds,  only  trained 
ornithologists  can  recognize  the  differ- 
ence. Federal  protection  of  the  golden 
eagle  would,  therefore,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  survival  of  the  bald 
eagle  as  well. 

Second,  the  golden  eagle  is  a  magnifi- 
cent creature  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  extinction  in  many  areas 
because  of  the  sport  of  shooting  such 
birds  from  airplanes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  casponsoring  the 
proposed  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
Audubon  Society  of  New  York.  The 
State  of  New  York  already  provides  pro- 
tection for  the  golden  eagle,  but  a  wider 
need  for  Federal  protection  has  been 
emnhasized. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JOSEPH  P.  FRIED- 
KIN  TO  INTERNATIONAL  BOUND- 
ARY  COMMISSION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  have  just  been  advised  that  Mr.  Jo- 
seph P.  Priedkin.  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  an 
engineer  of  nationally  recognized  ability 
and  service,  has  been  app>ointed  by  the 
President  to  be  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Section  of  the  Internation  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion includes  boundary  problems  from 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  appointment  of  Mr  Priedkin, 
who.^e  long  record  of  service  in  the  public 
interest  has  included  the  supervision  of 
engineering,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenace  of  our  great  water  projects 
along  the  entire  Rio  Grande,  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
residents  on  both  sides  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  border. 

Mr.  Priedkin  has  served  not  only  as 
an  outstanding  engineer,  but  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally effective  diplomat,  as  well. 
The  law  requires  that  the  Commissioner 
be  an  engineer,  but  Mr.  Friedkin.  in  his 
other  activities  with  the  Commission, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  arranging  the 
division  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Colorado  Rivers  under  the  1944 
Water  Treaty  with  Mexico. 

I  am  informed  that  the  President  has 
just  approved  Mr  Priedkin's  appoint- 
ment. I  sincerely  believe  it  will  prove 
to  be  not  only  an  outstanding  action 
toward  the  development  of  the  great 
dams  and  conservation  progranis  along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  public  interest, 
but  will  also  mean  continued  stronger 
ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
our  friends  south  of  the  border. 

Various  names  had  been  proposed  for 
this  appointment.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  prop>osed  the  very  best  man  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 


SOVIET  SEIZURE  OF  UTHUANIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  in  the  onrush  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  Soviet  sei- 
zure of  the  sturdy,  independent  nation  of 
Lithuania.  After  the  perfidious  Nazi- 
Soviet  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  outrageous  demands  upon  the  free 
Government  of  Lithuania  which  this 
.small  nation  could  hardly  resist  and 
then  occupied  the  country  with  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  it  into  the  Soviet  em- 
pire on  June  15,  1940. 

In  the  tragic  months  which  followed, 
the  now-familiar  pattern  of  Soviet  ab- 
sorption was  followed.  So-called  elec- 
tions controlled  by  Soviet  forces  were 
held  and  the  results  led  to  a  foregone 
conclusion — the  request  of  the  Soviet- 
puppet  Diet  for  absorption  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  was  not  taken  quietly  by 
the  Lithuanian  people  who  doggedly  or- 
ganized resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Passive  resistance  demonstrations 
marked  the  farcical  elections  and  a  year 
after  Soviet  occupation  a  spontaneous 
and  general  revolt  against  Soviet  rule 
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broke  out  in  which  some  90.000  brave 
Lithuanian  guerrillas  took  part.  The 
Soviet  Union  with  characteristic  ruth- 
lessness  deported  tens  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  to  the  barren  wastes  of  Si- 
beria. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Soviet  forces 
returned  to  occuj)y  the  helpless  Lith- 
uanian nation  and  p>erpetrated  new  mass 
deportations.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  10  percent  of  the  Lithuanian  pop- 
ulation were  deported  during  1948-49 
as  the  Soviet  Union  strove  to  break  Lith- 
uanian resistance  to  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  agriculture. 

As  a  former  Baltic  desk  officer  in  the 
Department  of  State,  I  know  f>erson- 
ally  of  the  tribulations  suffered  by  the 
undaunted  Lithuaiuan  people.  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  the  late  Mr.  Povilas 
Zadeikas  who  for  many  years  served,  in 
an  outstanding  manner,  as  Lithuania's 
Minister  to  Washington  On  this  day. 
I  am  particularly  reminded  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  many  wonderful  Lithuanian 
friends. 

This  day  is  an  anniversary  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  for  the  loss  of  their  na- 
tional independence  and  personal  free- 
doms. It  is  also  a  day  for  tribute  to 
their  sturdy  and  steadfast  attachment 
to  independence  and  freedom  We  as- 
sure the  Lithuanian  people  living  under 
Soviet  colonialism  that  we  shall  never 
forget  them. 


UNITED  STEELW  UKKEiiS  OF  AMER- 
ICA CELEBRATE  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  the 
Senate  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  greatest  unions — the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America — which  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary. 

In  the  25  years  since  12  men  sat  down 
around  a  table  in  Pittsburgh,  to  set  up 
the  steelworkers  organizing  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  steel- 
workers into  a  genuine  labor  union, 
giant  strides  have  been  made. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
have  won  better  working  conditions, 
higher  pay,  and  shorter  hours  for  their 
members  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  have 
been  just  as  much  intere.sted  in  helping 
the  workers  in  other  industries  to  build 
strong  and  progre.ssive  unions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  organizing  of  the 
steelworkers.  back  in  1936.  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  big  CIO  drive  to  organize 
industrial  workers  in  other  fields,  as 
well.  This  was  the  big  breakthrough. 
The  SWOC  proved  that  it  could  be 
done — even  against  great  odds,  against 
giant  companies,  with  unlimited  funds, 
determined  to  crusli  union  organization. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
have  demonstrated  throughout  the 
years,  under  the  ijreat  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  Phillip  Murray  and  David 
J.  McDonald,  that  they  are  interested, 
first,  last,  and  always,  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  all  Americans.  The 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  have 
been   leaders   in   campaigns   for   social 


refoi-m  and  social  justice.  Tliey  have 
made  their  r>osition  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  State  legislatures,  find  to 
county  and  city  governments  thiough- 
out  the  land.  They  have  spoken  out  and 
worked  to  better  the  lot  of  millions  of 
fellow  Americans  who  have  no  spokes- 
men of  their  own.  who  have  no  union  to 
represent  them. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  a  better 
country  today  because  we  have  unions 
like  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  number  the 
the  steelworkers  among  my  friends,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  having  this  oppxar- 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  and 
dedicated  union. 

To  President  David  J.  McDonald,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer I.  W.  Abel.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Howard  R.  Hague,  and  to  thou- 
sands of  other  officers,  mternational 
representatives,  shop  stewards,  and  the 
rank-and-file  members,  I  pay  my  re- 
spects, and  wish  them  as  great  success 
in  the  years  ahead  as  they  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  25  years. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  most  inter- 
esting article,  which  reviews  the  high- 
lights of  the  story  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America,  and  was  published 
in  the  June  issue  of  Steel  Labor,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

TWFNTT-rivE    Years    or    Human    Progress  — 
This  Is  How  It  All  Started 

A  quarter  of  a  centtiry  has  passed  since 
the  great  steel  organizing  drive  got  under- 
way. June  17.  1936.  was  the  day  it  was 
formally  launched  That  was  the  day  a 
small  group  of  courageous  men  met  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  map  the  campaign  of  the  steel- 
workers   organizing    cc)mraittee. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recite  here  all 
the  background  and  history  of  the  great 
American  union  that  has  grown  in  these  25 
years  Set  down  here  are  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  that  dramatic  story,  many  of  which 
are  taken  from  "Twenty  Years  Later."  com- 
piled ill  1946  by  Vincent  D    Sweeney. 

Others  have  tried  to  travel  this  road  since 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War  But  tlways 
there  was  something  to  stop  them.  Massacre 
and  slayings  have  come  out  of  the  bitter 
strife  waged  around  roaring  blast  furnaces 
and  open  hearth  mills  when  men  tried  to 
organize  into  unions. 

The  12  men  who  sat  in  an  office  on  the  12th 
floor  oi  a  building  in  downtown  Pitts'ourgh 
on  that  hot  summer  day  of  June  17.  1936. 
knew  what  they  were  facing. 

Homestead  1892  The  steel  strikes  of  1909 
and  1919.  Martial  law.  Tear  gas.  The 
power  and  wealth  and  might  of  an  Industry 
which  had  relentlessly  fought  unionism 
through  the  years. 

After  the  1892  strike,  the  great  Carnegie 
Co.  .'innounced  it  would  never  again  recognize 
a  labor  organization  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  was  organized 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  that  attitude  was  made  a 
positive  policy.  The  Carnegie  Co..  as  one  of 
the  Important  subsidiaries  of  the  new  c-orpo- 
ration,  Insisted  that  any  extension  of  union 
labor  be  opposed.  This  policy  was  made 
completely  effective  in  1909  when,  a^ter  a 
14-month  strike,  the  union  was  eliminated 
from  the  few  remaining  subsidiaries  where 
It  had  hnd  a  few  contracts. 

OLD    AMALGAMATED 

That  union  was  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation   of    Iron,    Steel,    and    Tin    Workers. 


After  the  setback  of  1909.  the  Amalgamated 
was  limited  to  a  few  small  lndep>endent 
steel  mills.  It  was  not  until  1919  that  a 
serious  attempt  was  mf>4e  to  organize  the 
steel  industry.  In  September  of  that  year, 
365.000  workers  went  on  strike.  Martial  law 
was  declared  In  various  areas  and  20  deaths 
were  attributed  to  the  conflict.  Once  again 
the  steel  Industry  fought  the  strike  by  Im- 
porting workmen.  The  number  on  strike 
dwindled  as  weeks  passed.  By  mid-Decem- 
ber production  had  been  restored  to  50  to  60 
percent  of  normal  and  by  January  the  union 
cau.'se  was  lost. 

REMEMBER    EEP? 

The  1930's  produced  another  phenomenon 
In  terms  of  organization  In  steel.  This  was 
the  employee  representation  plan,  more  ac- 
curately called  company  unions.  They  were 
designed  to  prevent  true  organization  and  to 
frustrate  collective  bargaining  Like  a 
blight  they  hit  the  steel  Industry  overnight 
Printing  flrms  worked  overtime  to  produce 
the  pretty  little  booklets  which  asstired  the 
worklngman  that  he  now  had  organization. 

With  legitimate  unions  rapping  at  the 
doors  of  steel  In  the  days  of  the  Blue  E.igle 
the  Industry  turned  to  the  employee  repre- 
sentation plan — as  a  barrier  to  outside 
unions.  That  was  management's  pet 
curse — outside  unions  Outwardly  the 
ERP  had  the  form;  inwardly  It  was  com- 
pletely empty.  Thus  It  waa  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

Against  this  background  of  futile  organ- 
izing campaigns  in  the  past,  buttressed  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  smoothly  functioning 
plan  to  meet  the  problems  of  labor  and 
management  relations,  the  skepticism  of  the 
Nation,  as  expressed  with  such  finality,  is 
easily  understood:  You'll  never  organize 
steel  And  these  things  were  known  to  that 
dozen  men  who  met  on  June  17.  1936. 

REPORTERS    GET    STORY 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  June  17.  1936. 
reporters  were  called  in  and  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  committee  made 
public.  In  simple  language,  devoid  of  any 
emotion.  It  set  forth : 

"Tlie  Steelworkers  Orgnnizing  Committee 
wishes  at  the  outset  of  this  campaign  to 
empliasize  Its  main  objective  and  the  spirit 
of  responsibility  to  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment and  to  the  Nation  in  which  It  is  un- 
dertaking the  gigantic  task  of  organizing 
the  steel  industry. 

The  objective  of  the  committee  Is  to 
establish  a  permanent  organization  for  col- 
lective   bargaining    in    the   steel    industry. 

"Once  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
steelworkers  have  signified  their  desire  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining 
through  a  genuine  labor  union,  we  shall  ap- 
proach steel  management  and  request  that 
they  observe  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  peacefully  negotiating  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement." 

TTie  great  steel  drive  w^as  underway. 

National  headquarters  were  established  on 
the  36th  floor  of  the  Grant  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  three  regional  directors  ap- 
pointed— Mr  Golden  for  the  northeastern 
region.  Mr.  Bittner  for  the  Great  Lakes  and 
western  region,  and  William  Mitch  in  the 
South. 

As  seen  by  one  writer  at  the  time,  the 
piriure  was  this: 

•  The  CIO  has  saved  its  first  $500,000  pile 
of  ammunition  entirely  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry on  the  theory  that  if  that  citadel 
can  be  captured  the  whole  industrial  line 
can  be  turned.  Steel  has  become  the  Ver- 
dvm  of  the  American  labor  movement.  Up 
and  down  the  Monongahela.  where  the 
houses  cling  to  the  hills  like  migrant  birds; 
into  the  rolling  valleys  of  Youngstown:  down 
the  ample  curves  of  the  Ohio;  along  the 
flat  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  In  the  shadow 
of   great   cranes   and   Hulett   unloaders,    the 
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CIO  s  voice  1.S  riiised  ci^<iiii-Tt  eii".rei..heJ  h'>s- 
Wii:-.  of  ste«l 

■  Offices  hive  been  operied  in  towns  Lha: 
rkC'cr  saw  a  union  off.  ;e  t>e;ore  Signs  hav? 
b*-«e:.  carried  in  streeLs  ^J.here  nu  uniori  e.er 
ct :  ire  dared  to  raise  Itis  head  A.Nd  practi- 
ta..y  every  day  meet.ngs  are  he^d  m  tiiat  vast 
tern- ^ry.  op^iuy  ur  t\ir'.\-;f\y.  m  park*.  In 
. -•.:.:.  r.i.;.s.  ::.  c.-*  if:-' <»d  =':.  u  ks  on  the 
■--•---■  -'.  ■..^A'l^.  -  r  evf.  ^..  If..  ,  vT^d  farms 
Icaitd  for  t-r.e  ■>  r.ision 

The  pnys;ca.I  job  oi  irist.A..ing  telephones 
and  office  equipment  In  the  Chicago,  Bir- 
mingham, and  P-.LCfiburgh  offices  was  under- 
way when,  on  the  last  day  of  June  and  the 
1st  of  July,  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute threw  down  the  challenge.  The  In- 
stitute bought  full-page  advertisements  In 
375  metropolitan  newspapers  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  arc  uid  $500,000  to  appeal  to  'the 
public  and  the  employees  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry." It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that 
the  Steelworkers  Organizing  Committee  set 
out  to  organize  the  steel  Industry  with  $500.- 
000  while  the  industry,  in  one  advertise- 
ment, spent  that  much  money. 

rt  ARS SESENTMENT 

The  .'"ar  that  the  advertisement  was  de- 
signed!. H.r.f'd  to  Instill  in  the  workmen 
soon  turned  -o  resentment  at  the  dictatorial 
attitude  of  the  Industry  There  was  no 
unaniml'y  amen?  Industrialists  In  drafting 
rr  pliclng  the  advertisement,  many  have 
freely  adnu-'.ed  since  then.  But  the  success 
of  the  advertising  attack  on  unions  In  1919 
SA  ived  the  decision. 

Ir.er.-"  wa.^  niaced  at  the  disjxisal  of  the 
S-.e-  1.  r;<  ' ;  I  -p  I rizing  Committee  a  staff  of 
150  i;j.;.:z<r3  recruited  from  CIO  unions. 
They  were  sent  Into  vital  steel  areas  through- 
out the  Nation  with  the  simple  admonition 
from  Chairman  Murray:  "We  have  a  big  Job 
to  do.     Lets  go  out  and  do  It." 

When  SWOC  failed  to  fold  up  under  the 
summer  blasts  of  an  angry  industry,  steel 
executives  burned  much  midnight  oil  plot- 
ting Its  destruction.  The  four  chief  instru- 
mentalities of  antlunlonlsm  were  doing  a 
land-office  business — as  revealed  years  later 
by  the  La  Follette  committee,  which  was 
created  to  investigate  violations  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  assembly  and  Interference 
■with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
giln  collectively.  They  are:  Strikebreaking, 
industrial  espionage,  private  police  systems, 
and  industrial  munitions. 

"The  committee  found."  read  one  of  the 
reports,  "that  the  purchasing  and  storing  of 
arsenals  of  firearms  and  tear-  and  sickenlng- 
g  IS  weapons  Is  a  common  practice  of  large 
employers  of  labor  who  refuse  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  legitimate  labor  unions  and 
that  there  exist."?  a  large  business  of  supplying 
gas  weapons  to  Industry  " 

COMPANY    WEAPONS 

"The  committee's  investigation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  Industrial  munitions  was  most 
complete  In  the  case  of  gas  weapons.  It 
found  that  during  the  years  1933  through 
June  1937.  $1,255,312.55  worth  of  tear  and 
sickening  gas  was  purchased  by  employers 
and  law-enforcement  agencies  chiefly  during 
©r  in  anticipation  of  strikes. 

"The  committee  noted  that  all  of  the  larg- 
est Individual  purchasers  are  corporations 
and  that  their  totals  far  surpass  those  of 
large  law-enforcement  purchasers.  In  fact, 
tiic  largest  purchaser  of  gas  equipment  in  the 
country,  the  Republic  Steel  Corp..  bought 
four  times  as  much  as  the  largest  law- 
enforcement  purchaser  " 

Steel  was  girding  for  a  war  on  unionism. 

One  of  the  first  moves  planned  In  the  cam- 
paign of  SWOC  was  to  capture  company- 
Ui-.lons.  Tt  was  apparent  that  many  of  these 
BRP  leaders  wanted  a  legitimate  union. 

Desperate  to  bolster  them,  management 
addressed  letters  to  each  employee  and  Issued 
public  statements. 

But  it  was  no  use. 


Wr.h  the  .i"".ack  on  conipa-'.y  u:;.jns  now 
...  <ft; -.r  s'eei'A'orkers  e.fbrdtcO  Lu'tor  Day — 
.S.  -'ten-.ber  7,  1336 — w:th  meetiL.=js  in  £<i£t 
r:.  ~\.:- ,  Canton.  Masslllon.  Portsmouth, 
St*ubenvi;ie,  Johnstown,  Pittsburgh.  In 
New  EnglaiMj  and  in  the  South  and  west 
coc»st,  and  ia  the  iron  ore  range  with  lees 
spectacular  but  effective  gatherings.  The 
program  was  highlighted  with  a  $5-a-day 
demand. 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  stop  SWOCs  proc- 
ress.  steel  management  granted  a  wage  raise 
and  ofTered  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
ERP.  The  wage  raise  brought  common  labor 
rates  to  52'^  cents  an  hour  in  the  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  districts.  Instead  of  slowing 
down  the  campaign  the  whole  business  added 
momentum.  Steelworkers  realized  what  had 
brought   the   Increase. 

This  was  proved  by  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  results  of  the  drive  made  at 
the  time.  Klght5-two  thousand  steelworkers 
had  signed  membership  cards;  an  average  of 
2.000  were  Joining  dally.  Fifteen  hundred 
out  of  2.500  representatives  under  the  KRP 
had  signed  with  the  SWOC.  Religlotis,  fra- 
ternal, and  i or eign -language  groupe  now  pub- 
licly announced  their  support  of  the  union. 

MURSAT    SPKAKS 

The  year  1936  ended  with  a  public  an- 
nouncenaent  by  Chairman  Murray  that  125,- 
000  workers  were  in  the  union;  that  1.854 
local  lodges  had  been  established;  that  plans 
were  being  formulated  for  a  naUonal  SWOC 
convention.  The  new  year— hLstorlc  1937 — 
was  to  prove  most  memorable.  Perhapw  most 
memorable  of  these  first  10  years. 

Ground wcrk  for  the  historic  announcement 
which  was  to  electrify  the  Nation  on  March 
2,  1937,  had  been  laid  months  before.  Nat- 
urally it  had  to  be  kept  secret — so  secret  that 
reporters  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion that  day  believed,  almost  vmtU  the  con- 
tract signing  was  announced,  that  they  were 
in  Plttabiu-jJTh  to  hear  an  announcement  of 
a  steel  strllie.  But  the  union  delegation, 
headed  by  Chairman  Murray  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  McDonald,  were  spotted  walking 
into  a  Pittsburgh  skyscraper  The  wires  sped 
the  news  across  the  Nation.  Headlines 
screamed  the  news  to  the  passerby 

United  States  Steel  had  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Ste<>lworkers  Organizing  Committee. 

The  $5-a-day  minimum  was  won. 

The  corporation  agreed  to  recognlee  the 
SWOC  for  its  members. 

It  agreed  to  put  the  40-hour  week  into  ef- 
fect with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 

SnSBING    DAT 

It  waa  a  stirring  day  In  labor  history. 

The  docimient  signed  on  March  2.  1937, 
while  incorporating  Improved  wage  and  hour 
provisions,  was  more  or  less  a  peace  pact. 
Eight  days  later  the  parties  met  again  In 
Pittsburgh  and  wrote  a  complete  bargaining 
agreement. 

It  was  a  1-year  agreement,  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  wage  and  hour  clauses,  provided  for 
a  paid-vacation  system  granting  a  week's 
vacation  to  all  employees  with  5  years'  serv- 
ice: a  seniority  system:  a  five-step  system  for 
adjustment  of  grievances. 

That  historic  contract  also  carried  clauses 
covering  safety  and  health  conditions  In  the 
mills,  establishing  July  4.  Labor  Day,  and 
Christmas  as  holidays,  and  setting  up  ma- 
chinery to  Iron  out  inequalities  in  wage 
rates  In  each  plant. 

The  62 '4 -cent  basic  wage  rate  thus  In  ef- 
fect represented  an  Increase  of  16.6  cents  for 
steelworkers  since  the  SWOC  was  founded 
only  9  months  before. 

The  Big  Steel  agreement  broke  the  dam, 
and  action  in  the  ensuing  weeks  was  breath- 
taking. Smaller  firms  waged  a  hot  race  to 
sign.  Within  4  weeks  after  Big  Steel  had 
signed,  41  companies  net^otiated  contracts. 
And  the  union  announced  it  had  482  active 
lodges.    The  week  of  May  3  to  May  8  topped 


all  current  records  Secretary  Treasurer 
McDonald  announced  that  37.048  members 
liad  signed  in  that  short  period. 

'•V;.  .-.  the  new  union  had  wtvlxx%  from  steel 
thus  far  was  broken  down  Into  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  industry  itself  The  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  announced  that 
steel  payrolls  were  boosted  $130  million  un- 
der union  contracts. 

BTC  S"ntn."5  DECISIOW 

Big  Steel  went  before  the  National  Labor 
Board  in  Washington  to  announce  It  waa 
dissolving  Its  employee  representation  plans. 

But  not  all  steel  companies  w  .i^;  i  • .  >  :r 
hands  so  completely  of  the  racket  id.>t.t  of 
the  Independent  steel  oompanlee  hiorrledly 
wrote  amendments  to  their  company  union 
to  circumvent  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  had  outlawed  the  racket.  And  girded 
for  battle.  Jones  ft  Laughlln  had  with- 
drawn financial  aid  from  the  ERP  but  when 
it  came  to  dealing  with  the  8WOC  and  sign- 
ing a  contract — well,  that  was  something 
different. 

By  the  first  week  in  May  1937,  there  were 
110  firms  luider  contract  Negotiations  with 
Jones  ft  Laughlln  were  getting  nowhere 
On  Wednesday  night.  May  12.  picket  lines 
formed  In  front  of  the  mill  gates  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Aliquippa.  It  was  the  first  major 
strike  In  SWOC's  hUtory  and  involved 
25.000  workmen. 

TTiirty-slx  hours  later  the  strike  ended 
when  that  corporation  agreed  to  a  Labor 
Board  election  and  a  signed  contract  if  the 
union  won.  On  May  20,  workmen  at  Jones 
&  L.aughim  voted  17,028  for  SWOC  to  7,207 
against. 

But  ominous  signs  were  in  the  a!r.  A 
combination  of  Little  Steel  companies — 
Bethlehem  Steel.  Republic  Steel,  Inland 
Steel,  and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube — re- 
buflTed  every  effort  at  settlement  with  the 
same  adamant  atUtude:  We  will  not  sign. 
On  May  26  a  strike  of  78.000  steelworkers 
began.  It  stretched  over  seven  States — at 
the  mills  of  Republic.  Inland,  and  Youngs- 
town Sheet  A  Tube.  But  later  it  spread  to 
the  Johnstown  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
affecting  12.000  more. 

The  strike  was  but  a  few  hours  old  when, 
at  Republic  Steels  South  Chicago  mill,  a 
thousand  persons  gathered  in  meeting  on 
Memorial  Day.  Headed  by  two  bearers  of 
American  flags,  they  started  across  the 
prairie  toward  the  street  which  fronu  on  the 
mill.  There  waa  a  holiday  spirit  over  the 
crowd. 

Chicago  police  were  lined  up  across  the 
street  with  drawn  clubs  and  hands  on  re- 
volvers. Spokesmen  for  the  strikers  talked 
with  police  a  few  minutes.  The  peaceful 
paraders  were  commanded  In  the  name  of 
the  law  to  disperse.  A  moment  later,  at 
some  signal  from  the  police  captains,  the 
line  of  police  advanced  upon  the  crowd. 
The  marchers  turned  and  many  began  to 
walk,  some  to  run,  back  across  the  prairie. 
The  police  fired  in  volley  poiut-blank  at  the 
people.  Seven  were  killed,  90  wouiided. 
Three  of  the  Injured  died  later. 

MEMOaiAX.     DAT     MAS&ACaS 

Tins  was  the  Memorial   Day  massacre. 

The  fiendish  care  with  which  thepe  steel 
corporations  prepared  to  criuh  the  union  Is 
seen  from  the  huge  purchases  of  tear  gas 
and  gas  weapons.  In  addition,  arsenals  of 
the  companies  involved  in  the  Little  Steel 
strike  are  astounding.  Republic  Steel 
stated  It  possessed  552  revolvers.  64  rifles 
with  1..124  rounds  of  ammunition,  245  shot- 
%\ins  with  2.707  gas  grenades.  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  furnished  an  inventory  of  its 
arsenal  In  the  Youngstown  district  only — 
453  revolvers,  369  rifles.  190  shotguns,  and  8 
machlneguns.  These  machineguns  were  not 
submachineguns  but  Regular  Army  model 
Colt  and  Lewis  weapons. 

In  addition  to  40,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion   for    the    machlneguns.    the    company 
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possessed  over  8.000  Springfield  rifle  shells  of 
.45-70  caliber;  over  2.000  rifle  shells  of  .30 
caliber:  .30  caliber  R<;mlngton  rifle  shells  for 
Winchester  and  other  heavy  caliber  rifles: 
nearly  20.000  rounds  of  .38  caliber  police  re- 
volver cartridges:  109  gas  guns,  or  billies;  24 
gas  machlneguns:  68{i  gas  grenades  and  2.447 
items  of  gas  ammunition 

The  Little  Steel  str  ke  of  1937  provided  the 
largest  demand  for  gas  munitions  ever 
created  In  the  United  States,  said  the  Sen- 
ates  La  Follette  committee. 

MANT    Kn.LED 

In  addition  to  those  killed  on  Memorial 
Day  in  Chicago,  six  other  members  lost  their 
lives  on  picket  lines.  Tliree  were  killed  in 
MasslUon;  two  died  in  Youngstown.  and  an- 
other man  was  fatally  injured  by  a  tear  gas 
projectile  at  Beaver  Falls.  Pa  There  were 
other  outbreaks  at  a  half  dozen  mills,  the 
work  of  provocateurs.  Scabs  and  pickeu 
fought  in  Warren;  at  Canton  a  foreman  was 
wounded  in  both  hands  and  both  legs  by  a 
company  pKjHceman.  A  few  days  later  Re- 
public's regional  chief  w.is  shot  and  wounded 
by  company  guaids  stationed  outside  his  own 
home.  A  newspaper  photographer  was  shot 
at  four  times  by  a  guard.  In  Warren,  while 
attempting  to  photograph  the  landing  of  a 
Republic  food  plane  In  the  mill  enclosure. 
A  score  of  pickets  were  clubbed  and  tear  gas 
was  turned  on  many  others  The  Ohio  Gov- 
ernor called  out  the  State  militia. 

By  late  fall  most  of  the  men  were  back  at 
work— without  a  signed  contract  But  a  few 
years  later  the  companies  signed,  which 
raises  the  question:  Is  a  Just  strike  ever 
if^t? 

Millions  of  dollars  In  backpay  and  damage 
suits  were  later  p.sld  by  the  o<.mpanle8  In- 
volved. 

ANOTHER   MILESTONr 

•Another  milestone  in  the  growing  history 
of  the  young  union  was  the  first  conven- 
tion—a  3-day  session  held  in  Pittsburgh  be- 
ginning December  14  1937.  Nine  hundred 
and  twenty-four  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  represented  a 
half-million  organized  Steelworkers  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  837  resolutions  were 
submitted  by  local  lodges  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  specific  question  of  wages  the  ma- 
jority favored  a  $6-a-dav  as  the  objective. 
Many  dealt  with  wafje  increases  for  indi- 
vidual Jobs  and  the  adjustment  of  inequal- 
ities for  specific  Jobs 

An  interesting  document  read: 

"Here  we  have  an  institution,  now  cre- 
ated, In  being,  that  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded today  in  the  life  of  America  as  one 
of  America's  great  Institutions  the  Steel- 
workers Organizing  Committee  You  are  to 
be  complimented  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated You  are  to  be  commended.  Carry 
on     Keep  building  " 

And  build  they  did 

LOOK  TO  SOtTTH 

Lo<.)k  to  the  South.  A  union  man  can 
walk  the  streeu  of  Oadsden.  Ala  .  today — 
safely;  and  In  scores  of  other  southern 
towns  with  the  same  imptinlly  he  can  live 
and  breothe  the  air  of   freemen. 

Time  was  when  the  wearing  of  a  union 
emblem  was  but  the  Invitation  to  be 
slugged  and  beaten  by  the  town  and  com- 
pany thugs  of  nearly  every  southern  town 
Many  a  man  was  ridden  on  a  rail  to  the 
edge  of  town  and  dumped  with  the  threat 
that  he  would  forfeit  his  life  If  he  returned, 
simply  because  he  was  trying  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  misery  and  destitution  of  the 
people  through  organiilng  them  into  unions 
Other  men  were  beattn  with  sadistic  frenzy 
And  not  an  lnconse<iuentlal  number  were 
killed  by  the  forces  which  opposed  the  union. 

Time  after  time  men  were  waylaid  at 
night,  and  found  terribly  beaten  the  next 
morning       Beatings    were'  not    restricted    to 


the  side  streets,  but  with  tlie  open  approval 
of  the  high  sheriff  and  the  city  adminis- 
tration carried  on  In  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district 

The  SWOC  early  began  what  proved  for 
years  to  be  a  well-nigh  hopeless  organizing 
drive  Members  came  In  slowly  and  left 
rapidly  when  threatened  by  the  bosses  In  the 
plant.  Many  an  organizer  found  the  office 
smashed  and  the  windows  broken,  with  vi- 
cious notes  warning  them  to  leave.  But 
they  stayed 

But  the  SWOC  refused  to  give  up.  And 
In  1941  there  was  the  first  sign  of  a  change. 
Intense  courage  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
union  finally  enkindled  like  courage  In  the 
people  of  Gadsden  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany and  town,  now  redoubled  against  the 
union,  were  to  no  avail  Slowly  and  with 
increased  pace  all  forces  of  reaction  were  dis- 
sipated. Gadsden  and  scores  of  other  steel 
towns  became  free. 

CANADA    CAINS 

Look  to  Canada.  The  campaign  to  organ- 
ize steel  was  felt  early  when  a  Joint  board 
of  Canadian  steel  locals  was  formed  In  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  drive  pushed  to  Toronto.  Mont- 
real, Welland.  Crownland,  Niagara  Falls. 
Sydney.  Nova  Scotia.  Saskatchewan,  All>erta, 
and  British  Columbia.  Complete  organiza- 
tion of  basic  steel  in  Canada  is  now  a  fact: 
E>Q6CO,  National  Steel,  Algoma  Steel,  Stelco, 
Domii^ion  Bridge.  General  Steel  Wares. 

Look  to  the  West.  Until  the  SWOC,  busi- 
ness and  reactionary  circles  gloated  over 
southern  California — with  its  low  wages, 
long  hours,  and  miserable  working  condi- 
tions Strong-arm  police  squads  were  main- 
tained In  the  City  of  the  Angels  to  smash 
picket  lines  and  break  the  heads  of  workers 
who  dared  to  organize.  Within  a  few  years 
the  picttire  changed  sharply.  The  steel 
union  did  its  part  to  close  the  wide  gap  be- 
tween southern  and  northern  California 
where  tlie  labor  movement  had  remained 
strong. 

The  union's  main  strength  came  from  the 
larger  fabricating  section  of  the  industry. 
The  can  manufacturing  industry  was  strong- 
ly organized. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In  August  1942. 
SWOC  defeated  the  company  union  at  (Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  a  Labor  Board  elec- 
tion by  a  vote  of  2.723  to  1,986. 

RANGES   ORGANIZED 

The  iron  range  of  Minnesota,  northern 
Michigan,  and  northern  Wisconsin  was  com- 
pletely organized. 

It  was  this  strength—  the  growing  power 
acquired  by  voluntary  association  In  an  in- 
dustrial union  that  blocked  a  wage  cut  when 
the  first  contracts  expired  in  February  1938. 

The  Nation  was  in  the  depth  of  a  sudden 
and  severe  depression.  A  demand  for  wage 
1  eductions  had  been  made  The  SWOC  took 
a  firm  and  determined  position  agaln.st  all 
such  proposals  Some  steel  companies  let 
It  be  known  that  luiless  wages  were  rec  uced 
they  would  take  the  union  on  They  were 
looking  back  at  what  had  happened  in  the 
Little  Steel  strikes.  It  was  touch  and  go 
nlmost  to  the  last  mine  -peace  in  th;  in- 
dustry or  a  renewal  of  indtistrial  wa:-fare. 
The  membership  held  firm 

Conferences  were  underway  in  New  York 
between  United  States  Steel  and  the  union. 
On  February  9.  a  compromise  was  rei.ched 
and  the  contract  signed.  Wages  were  held 
at  $5  a  da\:  the  40-hour  week  nialntiilned 
rhe  union  won  no  Increase:  neither  cild  it 
suffer  a  cut.  Agreement  was  reached  thiough 
Insertion  of  a  clause  giving  both  parties  the 
right  to  reopen  conference  for  modification 
of  any  part  of  the  contract  on  10  days'  iiDtlce. 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  actual  effe<:ts  of 
the  stability  of  wages  in  the  industry  upon 
the  national  economy  in  those  critical  days. 
Tlie  union  was  no  small  factor  in  helping  to 
shorten  that  period  of  depression. 


Every  effort  was  being  made  at  that  time 
to  discredit  the  SWOC  Little  Steel  com- 
panies were  amazed  that  the  union  did  not 
fold  up  after  the  strikes  of  1937.  A  setback 
of  that  kind  in  the  past  had  ustially  been 
enough  to  end  all  ambitions  to  organize  So 
other  devices  were  used.  They  sought  to  piti 
a   label  of   foreign   allnement   on  the  union. 

Tlie  ensuing  months  saw  local  organiza- 
tions begin  to  emerge  from  the  awkward 
stage  of  youth  and  inexperience.  Grievance 
committeemen  lost  their  awe  of  management. 
A  backlog  of  thousands  of  grievances,  ac- 
cumulated over  the  nonunion  years,  was 
handled.  In  one  large  company  alone,  the 
record  shows  upward  of  30.000  grievances  set- 
tled Backpay  collected  was  close  to  $500.- 
000.  The  union  had  gone  on  the  ballot  in 
120  Labor  Board  elections  where  81.053  votes 
had  been  cast.  Tlie  union  got  61.534  of 
them,  the  remainder  being  scattered  among 
the  AFL  Independent  unions,  or  Just  straight 
"no"  voles. 

LITTLE    STEEL    AGAIN 

The  situation  highlighted  by  the  second 
SWOC  convention,  in  the  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago.  May  14,  15,  16.  and  17.  1940,  showed 
654  companies  under  contract,  and  823 
lodges  functioning  and  represented.  Tlie 
time  was  now  opportune  to  close  in  on  Little 
Steel. 

The  slow,  legal  processes  before  Govern- 
ment agencies,  involving  all  these  companies, 
bared  their  company  unions  for  what  they 
were,  and  pointed  the  finger  at  them  for  the 
strikes  of  1937.  Before  the  third  convention 
of  the  union  rolled  around  in  1942.  successs 
on  that  front  would  be  completed. 

The  story  of  the  final  drive  on  Little  Steel 
is  a  long  story  In  Itself.  It  can  only  be 
touched  on  here  Decision  was  made  to  con- 
centrate first  on  the  biggest  of  Little  Steel, 
Bethlehem.  The  usual  pattern  of  organiz- 
ing; that  Is.  making  each  regional  director 
responsible  for  the  mills  in  his  territory, 
was  changed  Mr  Bittner  came  out  of  Chi- 
cago to  head  up  a  special  Bethlehem  Steel 
organizing  committee:  and  staff  men 
were  sent  to  the  huge  mills  in  Lackawanna, 
NY  ,  Sparrows  Point,  Md  ,  and  In  Bethle- 
hem and  Johnstown.  Pa..  The  tempo  of  the 
campaign  was  stepi>ed  up  until  the  spring 
of  1941.  Strikes  had  flared  at  a  half-dozen 
Bethlehem  mills  The  showdown  was  set  for 
Lackawanna.  Preliminaries  were  out  of  the 
way  for  a  Labor  Board  election.  The  d.ite 
was  May  15,  1941. 

BETHLEHEM    ELECTION 

There  had  been  other  Labor  Board  elec- 
tions, but  none  so  large  or  so  significant. 
The  union  was  definitely  on  the  spot.  An- 
other setback  by  Little  Steel  would  have 
national  repercussions.  The  other  Bethle- 
hem plants,  and  Republic  Steel.  Inland  Steel. 
Youngstown   Sheet   A-  Tube   were   watching. 

Huge  tents  were  erected  off  mill  property 
for  the  voting,  and  into  them  poured  the 
workmen,  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night 

Then  It  was  all  over  SWOC-  8.2'23. 
Against-  2,961 

Then  on  to  Johnstown.  Bethlehem.  Spar- 
rows Point,  to  Steelton  -  to  12  -lections  In  all 
at  Bethlehem  mills.  At  Johnstown  8.940 
to  2.108  At  Bethlehem— 11.535  to  5,a>5. 
At  Sparrows  Point — 10.813  to  4,198. 

Republic  Steel  did  not  want  a  public  show- 
down. It  agreed  to  a  crosscheck  of  member- 
ship cards  against  payrolls.  So  did  Inland 
Steel,  and  Youngstown  Sheet  *:  Tube  At 
Republic  plants  the  union  had  28  482  signed 
members  out  of  40.585.  At  the  Youngstown 
and  Indiana  Harbor  works  of  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  there  were  14.800  members  out 
of  20  133.  At  Inland  Steel.  8.700  out  of 
11.800  were  members  of  the  union. 

Meanwhile,  on  March  20.  1941,  the  xuilou 
sat  down  with  officials  of  United  States  Steel 
to  negotiate  for  wage  Increases  and  an  im- 
proved contract.    On  April  14  the  conferences 
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«trc     v?r      A  new  contract  had  been  signed 
for  a   10-cent-an   hoiir  Increaae.     The  miol- 

tjnum  common  Uibor  rate  waa  now  7.2  ■  j  cent* 

ianbonr. 

ITie  rest  ot  the  Industry  foUowed  Big 
Steel's  lead. 

PEARL     HARB'Oa 

■War  had  enveloped  tr.e  Nation  tfarougta 
the  jr.eak  attack  of  the  Jap«  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7  Chairman  Murray,  with 
other  leaders.  Immediately  went  to  the 
^kTilte  Bouse  to  pledge  that  there  woxUd 
be  no  strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
President  Rooserelt  thereupon  created  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  handle  all  labor  dis- 
puiei» 

A  special  panel  a^eed  unanimously  with 
the  unions  demand  for  «l-a-day  Increaae. 
union  security  and  other  improvement*,  but 
on  July  16  a  directive  order  was  handed 
down  by  the  Board  Itself  which  cut  the  In- 
crease to  54  cents  an  hour  or  44  cent*  a  day. 

The  union   protested   the   formula. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was 
asked  to  conduct  electloris  In  plants  of  United 
States  Steel  to  prove  the  unions  majority. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  all  plants  had  voted 
The  union  polled  15i;326  votes  to  12J69 
against.  At  Crucible  mills  the  union  polled 
15.535  to  703.  When  the  final  tabulation 
was  made.  a',  the  end  of  this  particular  test, 
the  union  showed  the  amazing  fact  that 
It  had  WOT  exclusive  bargaiulng  rights  at  440 
steel  firms,  employing  a  half  nxilllon  workers. 

And  victory,  denied  In  Little  Steel  since 
the  bloody  strikes  of  1937.  was  now  at  hand. 
Contracts  w.th  Inland,  Bethlehem.  Republic, 
and  Youngs  town  Sheet  <t  Tube  had  been 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
directiv?  which  also  Included  maintenance 
of  membership  and  the  checkoff.  In  its 
offices  in  Indiana  Harlyjr.  Inland  Steel's  offi- 
cials on  Aufjust  5,  1942,  afflxed  signatures  to 
a  union  contract.  Youngstown  .Sheet  ii  Tube 
was  next— on  August  12;  and  on  August  13. 
both  Bethlehem  and  Republic  signed.  The 
wage  raise  was  retroactive  to  the  previous 
February  and  employee*  of  these  four  com- 
panies collected  close  to  $9  million  In  back- 
pay. Big  Steel  and  the  others  were  soon 
operating   under  similar  contracts. 

The  annals  of  the  union  may  mark  the 
year  1937  as  the  most  memorable,  but  1942 
will  be  noted  as  the  yecir  of  stout  achieve- 
ment. And  beciiuse  the  union  bloomed  forth 
in  name  a.s  well  as  In  fact. 

The  scene  was  the  Publ.c  Music  Hall  of  the 
Cleveland  Auditorium,  on  Tuesday,  May  19, 
1942.  Preliminaries  in  opening  that  steel 
convention  were  out  of  the  way  The  officers' 
rep>ort  had  been  read  and  referred  to  the 
proper  convention  committee. 

USWA     BORN 

Under  a  special  order  of  business,  the  com- 
mittee on  constitution,  of  which  Mr.  Golden 
was  chairman,  reported:  ' 

•Article  I.  Name  and  affiliation;  This  or- 
ganization shall  be  known  as  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  hereinafter  also  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  international  union. 

"This  International  union  shall  be  affili- 
ated with  the  Contjress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations " 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  partial  report 
carried    unanimously. 

By  late  the  following  Friday,  the  complete 
constitution  had  been  adopted.  The  session 
continued  through  the  late  afternoon  to 
elect  officers. 

The  Nation's  war  machine  was  now  in  high 
gear.  Steel  and  more  steel  was  the  cry. 
The  men  of  the  mills  delivered — and  on  time. 

History  will  record  In  greater  det.ill  the 
recordbreaking  production  of  the  men  of 
the  mills  during  the  years  of  war.  They 
were  to  enscroll  for  posterity  this  accom- 
plishment: Tlie  war  machine  was  never 
wanting  for  steel. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
Ani'^rica  wa.^  gr  jw^ng  in  stature.     Following 


the  1942  oonrenticD.  and  in  acoQirtfBae*  with 
action  there,  the  final  merger  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Assocladoc  of  Iron.  Steel  &  Tin 
Workers  was  effected.  The  AmaJcamated.  In 
lu  67Lh  year,  went  out  o<  extsteoee.  Then 
followed,  in  Peb.-uary  1943.  the  first  of  what 
was  to  be  aemlaaAuai  audits  of  the  unXm's 
aCaira.  That  report  showed  a  membecalUp 
oC  725.625  and  a  net  worth  of  «1.774  906.19. 
The  audit  as  of  December  31.  1955.  shows  a 
membership  of  ova  1 .200,000  and  a  net  worth 
of  »20.193  835  15. 

The  end  of  1943  found  the  union  engaged 
in  what  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
year's  fight  to  betier  the  contract.  Ground- 
work for  It  was  laid  at  a  i^tional  wage  aiul 
policy  conference  in  Pittsburgh  on  December 
1  and  2. 

BETTTR    CONTEACT 

But  early  in  December,  the  union  pro- 
p>j«ed  that  a  supplemental  agreement  be 
signed  continuing  the  contract  pending  ne- 
gotiations, with  the  provision  that  any  wage 
adju  tment  be  retroactive  to  the  date  that 
the  contract  would  otherwise  have  expired 
und»r  the  notice.     Few  companies  accepted. 

The  War  Labor  Board  was  asked  by  the 
union  to  issue  a  directive.  But  no  action 
WIS  t  ken.  This  brought  a  situation  that, 
as  of  December  24,  no  agreements  were  In 
existence  Between  that  date  and  Decem- 
ber 27  the  men  at  plants  in  which  no  agree- 
ments were  in  existence  refused  to  work. 
The  strike  ended  when  the  Board,  on  Decem- 
oer  27.  Issued  an  order  providing  for 
retrorictlvtty. 

But  when  steel  negotiators  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  of  the  directive  the  meetings 
broke  off  after  only  a  few  hoxirs. 

The  talks  resumed  after  the  Labor  Board 
demanded  further  collective  bargaining  and 
most  of  the  problems  arising  were  solved  by 
mutual  agreement  or  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  cL^rtficatlon.  Big  Steel  haggled 
for  several  more  weeks,  but  finally  signed 
the  new  contract  In  February.  It  agreed 
to  establish  the  shift  differential  of  a  4- 
cent-an-hour  premium  for  employees  on  the 
afternoon  shift,  and  6  cenu  on  the  night 
shift.  The  general  wage  Increase  demanded 
by  the  union  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  new  pact  lowered  the  length  of  serv- 
ice to  1  year  for  employees  to  become  eligible 
for  a  week's  paid  vacation,  and  5  years'  serv- 
ice for  2  weeks'  vacation. 

It  agreed  to  a  commission  under  the  War 
Labor  Board  whose  chief  aim  would  be  to 
eliminate  companywlde  wage  rate  inequities. 

New  improvements  in  the  United  States 
Steel  contract  spread  throughout  the  Indus- 
try as  agreements  were  renegotiated  with 
hundreds  of  other  steel  firms. 

Shortly  after  the  basic  agreement  was 
completed.  United  States  Steel  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  union  to  cover  13,000  salaried 
and  white-collar  workers.  It  was  the  first 
contract  to  affect  Carnegle-Illlnols.  but 
several  other  subsidiaries  operated  under 
white-collar  agreements  before.  The  4-  and 
6-cent  shift  differential  was  made  applicable 
to  salaried  workers. 

DEMOCRATIC   ELECTION 

February  13.  1945.  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant days  In  the  steel  union's  history. 
On  that  day  the  Nation  watched  an  Impres- 
sive example  of  union  democracy  as  more 
than  200.000  steelworkers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  cast  ballots  to  choose 
their  own  officers. 

The  pressure  of  high  living  costs  on  frozen 
wages  of  steelworkers  brought  a  new  demand 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  for  a  pay  Increase 
at  the  union's  executive  board  meeting  In 
Pittsburgh  in  May  1945.  President  Murray 
Immediately  carried  the  demand  to  President 
Truman  who  had  taken  over  when  death 
claimed  President   Roosevelt. 

When  all  Its  arguments  for  more  wages 
were  lost  In  a  mass  of  Washington  redtaj>e, 


the  union  caJed  an  extraordinary  wage  par- 
ley on  September  1 1 . 

Un<ler  contracts  allowing  It  to  reopen  the 
ws^  question  at  any  time,  the  United  Steel- 
workers sent  a  blanket  demand  to  the  steel 
Industry  that  oosiierences  must  begin  at  ones 
to  remedy  tlM  low-wage  problem. 

Steel's  reply  to  the  wage  plea  Came  In  a 
hurry.     It  was  a  blunt  "no  ' 

So.  on  Octot>er  29,  leaders  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  walked  Into  the  National  Labor 
Relations  B'^ard  and  filed  a  petition  for  a 
strike  ^-oie  to  Involve  over  750.000  steel- 
workers 

The  Indunry's  position  did  not  set  well 
with  steelworkers,  and  with  close  to  s  half- 
mll'.lon  votes  cast,  there  was  a  5-to-l  ma- 
jority authorizing  the  union  to  call  a  strike 
to  win  Its  wage  program.  The  actual  rote 
was  411,401   to  83.859. 

The  union's  wage  policy  committee  went 
bnck  Into  session  December  11.  1945,  and 
gave  over  1.000  local  unlor.s  the  green  11«ht 
to  coll  a  strike  at  12  01  sjn..  Jsnusry  14. 
1946. 

TiriCAN  couraomn 

In  a  Ust-mlnute  effort  to  break  the  dead- 
lock. President  Truman  proposed  a  compro- 
mise offer  of  an  18'/,-cent-an-hour  raise — 
about  midway  between  Steel's  first  offer  of 
12  i  cenu  (later  this  was  raised  to  15  cents) 
and  the  union's  demand  for  25  cents. 

The  union  accepted.  It  suspended  the 
strike  for  a  week  and  the  NaUon  waited  6 
more  days  for  the  industry  to  accept.  But 
Steel  said  "No"  It  demanded  a  guarantee 
cX  price  increases  from  the  Gjvernment. 
Thus,  with  complete  settlement  In  sight  the 
Nation  was  thrown  Into  tlie  largest  strike 
in  history.  By  1  minute  after  midnight  on 
January  21.  three-quarters  of  a  million  steel- 
workers had  walked  off  the  Job. 

The  last  shift  poured  out  of  the  mills  that 
Sunday  night  and  stayed  out  for  a  month. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Steel  was 
going  to  hold  out  against  the  Government, 
steelworkers  tightened  their  belu  and  their 
women  made  plans  for  a  bitter  fight.  IX  the 
industry  ever  doubted  whether  there  was  a 
union  in  the  mills,  they  found  out  In  1948. 

BIG   STXZL   SIGNS 

On  February  15,  John  A  Stephens,  vice 
president  of  United  States  Steel,  met  Presi- 
dent Murray  at  9  o'clock  In  the  evening  In 
the  Carlton  Hotel.  Washington,  and  signed 
a  contract. 

The  union  celebrated  Its  10th  anniversary 
when  2.600  delegates  from  local  unions 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
gathered  In  Atlantic  City  on  May  14.  1946, 
for  the  organizations  third  constitutional 
convention.  Main  theme  of  this  convention 
was  the  remarkable  progress  the  union  had 
made — both  In  strength  and  in  solid  gains 
In  wages  and  working  conditions — during  Its 
first  10  years.  Having  won.  Just  3  months 
before,  the  184-cent-an-hour  wage  In- 
crease through  the  big  strike  In  the  basic 
steel  Industry.  It  was  fitting  that  the  union 
on  Its  10th  birthday  should  take  a  lock 
back,  and  with  Justifiable  pride,  get  a  per- 
spective view  of  Its  growth  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

What  happened  to  wages  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry In  the  first  10  years  of  the  United 
Steelworkers'  growth  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  record  of  the  previous  36  years.  Aside 
from  the  Important  Improvements  In  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  Intangible  but  price- 
less gains  In  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual  worker,  the  wage  gains  ran  like 
this: 

(Cents  per  hour] 

November   1936 6  6 

March  1937 10.  0 

April  1941 10.0 

February  1942. 5.5 

February  1946... 18  5 

Total 50.  6 


1961 
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In  short.  Instead  of  a  37-percent  Incre 
over  36  years,  the  steelworkers  gained  al- 
most exactly  100  percent  to  double  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  In  10  years. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  was  Indeed,  after 
10  years  of  struggle,  established  on  a  solid 
foundation.  During  the  previous  22  months. 
the  union  had  won  626  victories  In  Labor 
Boaid  elections,  or  membership  card  checks; 
194  new  local  unions  had  been  chartered,  to 
bring  the  total  to  2.044.  Like  a  young  giant. 
this  relatively  new  labor  union  had  tried 
its  muscles  In  the  tough  1946  strike  and 
come  through  with  confidence  and  hope, 
ready  to  march  into  the  future. 

POI  ICT    STATEMENT 

Further  expression  of  the  union's  recogni- 
tion of  Its  responsibility  came  In  a  statement 
of  policy  adopted  unanimously  by  the  con- 
vention.    The  chief  point  of  the  statement: 

"This  union  will  not  tolerate  efforts 
by  outsiders — individuals,  organizations  or 
groups — whether  they  be  Communist.  So- 
cialist, or  any  other  group — to  infiltrate,  dic- 
tate,  or   meddle   In   our   affairs." 

This  point  was  emphasized  that  summer 
when  Secretary -Treasurer  David  J.  McDon- 
ald. s(>eaklng  to  a  conference  of  District  28 
members  In  Cleveland,  placed  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  same  class  with  the  Fascists  and 
Nazis  and  said  "our  union  cannot  be  a 
soundingboard  of  alien  philosophies." 

The  October  1946  Issue  of  Steel  Labor 
headlined  the  big  news  that  a  wage  Inequity 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  This  came  as  the  result 
of  detailed  studies  of  Jobs  and  corresp>ondlng 
wage  rates  by  the  union's  wage  Inequity 
commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  El- 
mer Maloy. 

This  program  set  a  figure  of  3^,  cents  per 
hour  per  employee,  retroactive  to  January  4, 
1944,  to  be  applied  In  bringing  wage  rates 
Into  line  with  the  agreed  standards.  This 
applied,  of  course,  only  to  those  Jobs  drawing 
below-level  rates  of  pay — estimated  at  that 
time  to  Include  about  54  percent  of  the  Jobs 
in  United  States  Steel — which  of  Itself  raised 
the  average  of  those  Jobs  by  almoet  7  cents 
per  hour. 

BACKPAY  IN  MILLIONS 

Dated  January  13,  1947.  the  agreement 
which  put  the  program  Into  effect  amounted 
to  the  whopping  total  of  «32  million  a  year 
It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  some  of 
the  Job  rates  being  brought  Into  line  would 
be  boosted  as  much  as  29  cents  per  hour  and 
that  some  Individual  steelworkers  would  get 
as  much  as  tl  800  In  backpay. 

And  this  was  the  effect  of  the  program  In 
the  properties  of  United  States  Steel  alone. 
For  the  entire  steel  Indu.-^try.  once  similar 
agreements  were  worked  out.  the  estimated 
gains  were  $100  million  In  backpay  and  »50 
million  a  year  in  wage  boosts. 

In  the  face  of  demands  for  the  1947  nego- 
tiations, the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  asked, 
and  was  granted,  an  extension  of  the  current 
contract  to  provide  ample  time  for  full  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  extension  proved  to 
be  well  worth  the  extra  time,  for  in  April  the 
steelworkers  chalked  up  another  impressive 
advance. 

Foremost  in  the  gains  was  an  overall  in- 
crease of  15  cents  per  hour.  Of  this.  12 '2 
cents  was  a  direct  Increase,  amounting  to  a 
dollar  a  day,  with  the  remainder  applied  to 
eliminate  certain  wage  Inequities  and  Im- 
prove vacation  plans.  Probably  the  most 
significant  use  of  the  remainder  was  that 
which  applied  to  reducing  the  "southern  dif- 
ferential" In  wage  rates  by  3  cents  per  hour. 
Here  began  a  step-by-step  program  which 
In  a  few  years  would  eliminate  the  old.  dis- 
criminatory practice  of  paying  workers  In 
the  South  less  money  for  a  partlcualr  Job 
than  they  would  receive  In  the  North  and 
West. 


PENSION    FIGHT 

The  steelworkers — always  trallblazers  for 
new  achievements  by  organized  labor — set 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  1949  "vo  put 
through  a  program  which  would.  In  th<!  years 
to  come,  have  a  tremendous,  stabilizing  in- 
fluence on  the  economy  of  the  entlie  Na- 
tion— the  establishment  of  cc«Tipany-paJd 
pensions,  nrrived  nt  by  collective  bargaining 
and  fixed  In  binding  contracts.  As  usual, 
the  union  had  been  planning  and  building 
toward  this  for  several  years. 

But  Big  Steel  turned  thumbs  down  on 
the  union's  proposal  to  negotiate  on  pen- 
sions. The  contract  in  effect  at  that  time 
had  been  signed  In  1948  for  a  2-year  period. 
It  provided  for  reopening  after  1  year  to 
negotiate  on  wages  and  on  social  insurance. 
The  officials  of  United  States  Steel,  taking 
refuge  In  a  technicality,  held  to  the  position 
that  the  union  hp.d  no  right,  under  the  con- 
tract, to  discuss  p>enElons  st  all. 

Before  the  Steelworkers'  meeting  In  Pitts- 
burgh ended.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  Philip  Murray  proposing 
a  60-day  postponement  of  the  strike  until 
a  special  factfinding  Board  could  study  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  settlement. 

The  Steelworkers,  by  vote  of  the  wage 
policy  committee  and  executive  board,  ac- 
cepted the  President's  proposal,  believing  it 
to  be  a  fair  one  and  knowing  the  right- 
nes6  of  their  cause  The  industry,  perhaps 
not  so  confident  of  its  position  in  the  dis- 
pute, finally  accepted  the  Presidents  plan, 
but  only — as  some  companies  stated — with 
reluctance. 

BJTTNm    DIES 

Just  a  few  dp.ys  after  the  i>ensIon  truce  was 
called,  on  July  19,  the  United  Steelworkers 
lo6t  one  of  Its  creators  and  one  of  Its  ablest 
leaders.  Vice  President  'Van  A.  Blttner  died 
at  Mercy  Hospital  In  Pittsburgh  following  a 
prolonged  Illness. 

There  followed  almost  3  weeks  of  hearings, 
during  which  time  the  union  placed  before 
the  Board  a  mass  of  thoroughly  documented 
Information  to  prove  that  the  Industry  could 
and  should  provide  a  decent  pension  pro- 
gram for  Its  employes. 

On  September  11,  1949,  the  decision  of  the 
fact-finding  Board  was  made  public— the 
three-man  panel  wria  unanimous  In  Its  ap- 
proval of  the  union's  demand  that  the  steel 
corporations  negotiate  the  establishment  of 
company-paid  pension  and  social  Insurance 
programs.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  In- 
dvistry.  In  the  light  of  Its  profit  position, 
could  well  afford  to  finance  such  programs; 
It  recommended  that  the  companies  and  the 
union  set  up  a  Joint  labor-management 
committee  to  work  out  a  detailed  pen- 
sion program  by  not  later  than  the  following 
March;  It  suggested  that  the  parties  make 
an  Immediate  agreement  on  social  Insurance 
covering  hospltalllzatlon.  sickness  or  disa- 
bility benefits,  surgical  fees,  and  life  Insur- 
ance. To  the  union's  demand  for  a  wage 
Increase  as  well,  the  Board,  concerned  for  the 
general  stability  of  the  national  economy. 
took  the  negative  position  and  recommended 
that  no  wage  Increase  be  considered  "at  this 
time." 

PEACE     REMOTE? 

The  steel  corporations  made  it  plain  that 
hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  was  quite 
remote. 

The  leaders  of  the  industry,  however,  still 
Insisted  on  negotiating  only  on  their  own 
terms,  which  would  require  employes  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  for  retirement  and  Insur- 
ance. 

So.  after  three  postponements  totaling  77 
days,  the  members  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  "hit  the  bricks"  for  what  was 
to  be  one  of  their  most  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  to  tlie  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  economy. 


That  was  on  October  1.  1949.  Meanwhile, 
not  all  of  American  Industry  was  bo  short- 
sighted. Just  30  minutes  l>efore  that  dead- 
line, in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  American  Can 
Co.  agreed  to  an  ll-cents-per-hour  settle- 
ment, with  6  cents  to  go  into  a  trust  fund 
for  pensions  and  5  cents  lor  sociiil  iusur- 
ance — this  to  cover  some  15,000  bteelworker 
members  In  the  company's  plants  through- 
out the  Nation. 

But  the  fight  was  by  no  means  over.  The 
Issue  was  at  atake  in  the  aluminum  industry, 
too,  and  after  frtiitless  attempts  to  carry  on 
genuine  negotiations  20,000  members  of  the 
Steelworkers  walked  out  of  nine  plants  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  back  up 
their  demand  for  a  proper  pension  aud  in- 
sur.ince  program. 

BETHLEHEM    LRLAKS 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  made  new  history 
In  the  basic  steel  Industry  when  it  broke 
the  old  form  of  letting  U.S.  Steel  set  the 
pattern  and  Independently  agreed  to  settle 
the  strike.  T!iis  was  Indeed  the  break  In  the 
dike. 

A  week  after  the  Bethlehem  settlement 
sent  some  90,000  Steelworkers  back  to  work 
with  a  contract  for  company-paid  pensions 
and  half-and-half  contrlbtitory  social  In- 
surance, there  came  forward  Republic  Steel, 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube. 
Finally,  on  November  11,  the  giant  of  the 
industry.  United  States  Steel,  also  agreed  to 
the  company-paid  pension  plan.  With  this 
went  a  social  insurance  program,  for  medical 
care  and  life  insurance,  which  in  most  con- 
tracts was  financed  by  Joint  contrlbutioiis 
from  the  company  and  the  employee. 

MEDICAL    IMPROVEMENT 

Extension  and  improvement  of  the  entire 
medical  and  Insurance  program  was  to  con- 
tinue through  the  years. 

As  1951  drew  to  a  close  the  stage  was  being 
set,  unfortunately,  for  a  dispute  which  would 
be  perhaps  the  most  bitter  in  the  history  of 
the  steel  Industry  and  which,  before  It  was 
ended,  would  arouse  strong  public  emotions 
and  Involve  both  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Wage  Policy  Committee  then  called  on 
the  members  of  the  union  to  stay  on  the 
Job  until  a  special  convention  of  the  Steel- 
workers— already  called  for  January  3 — could 
vote  a  final  decision  on  whether  to  postpone 
a  strike  until  the  Wage  Stabilization  Beard 
could  study  the  facts  In  the  dispute. 

That  unprecedented  convention — hastily 
called — met  In  Atlantic  City  for  2  days;  and, 
after  hearing  the  union's  officials  report  on 
the  situation  and  after  full  discussion,  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  accede  to  President 
Truman's  request  and  postpone  strike  action 
for  45  days. 

On  January  10  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  began  formal  hearings  on  the  ca^e. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  after  two 
contract  extensions  totaling  2  months  of  de- 
lay, appeared  Just  as  unwilling  to  engage  In 
genuine  collective  bargaining  as  did  the 
steel  companies. 

ALCOA  BALKS 

On  March  20  the  18-member  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Board  completed  its  recommenda- 
tions while  the  Steelworkers'  wage  policy 
committee  and  executive  board  stood  by  in 
Washington  to  decide  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  them.  The  Board's  recommendations 
were  handed  In  late  that  night.  Although 
not  ever>'thlng  the  union  had  asked  for  was 
granted,  the  Board  had  approved  the  main 
items  of  the  Steelworkers'  demands — 
enough  to  form  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement — and  In  a  dramatic  session  In  the 
ballroom  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  the  wage 
policy  committee  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing   voted   to   accept   the  recommendations. 

The  outstanding  points  granted  the  union 
were,  a  wage  increase  of  17 '^2  cents  F>er  hour, 
with  12' 2   cents  effective  as  of  the  previous 
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January  1  and  the  remaiiider  to  be  added 
during  the  year;  a  5-cent  reduction  in  the 
southern  differential;  slx  paid  holidays;  the 
union  shop,  and  Improveniei-.ts  ;:;  vacation. 
shift  different lal.  and  overtime  provisions 

Tlie  Steelw<^rtcers  williu?  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  arrive  at  a  fair  settlement  by  col- 
lective bargaining  and  without  a  strike,  con- 
tinued on  the  Job  in  this  cliff-hanging  sit- 
uation until  June  2  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  President  did  not  have 
the  power  to  seize  the  steel  industry.  At 
once  the  Steelworkers.  freed  of  their  com- 
anltment  to  wortt  without  contract  under 
Federal  seizure  hit  the  bricks"  for  the 
third  industrywide  strike  in  their  16-year 
history. 

On  July  25.  after  almost  2  months  on 
Strike  the  3t«elworkers  started  back  to  work 
with  a  great  victory  to  their  credit.  Out  of 
this  agreement  came  the  largest  overall 
money  packa»<e  ever  contracted  with  the 
steel  industry — an  average  wage  increase  of 
16  cents  per  hour  plus  fringe  benefits  which 
put  the  total  gain  at  more  than  20  cents. 
Two  highly  important  items  in  the  agree- 
ment were  the  achievement  of  paid  holidays 
for  the  first  time  in  the  steel  industry  and 
the  further  reduction  of  the  southern  dif- 
ferential by  5  cents  per  hour. 

;  M  ■    ?  P  \  Y  DIES 

It  had  been  a  long,  hard  road  — through 
the  months  of  pulling  and  tugging  and 
•hrough  the  weeks  of  strike 

FYlends  and  associates  were  to  say  later 
that  they  had  never  seen  Phil  Murray  work 
as  hard  as  he  did  through  the  sumnaer  and 
fall  of  1952 

A  very  tired  Philip  Murray  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  San  Francisco,  on  November  9. 
1952. 

This  was  a  great  loss,  not  simply  to  the 
labor  movement  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  prominent  leaders  of  different 
politics  and  various  groups,  great  and  small 
newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  church- 
men of  all  faiths — all  paid  respect  to  Philip 
Murray. 

Philip  Murray  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  but  like 
any  great,  living  organization,  that  creation 
became  through  the  years  much  greater  than 
any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  who 
helped  to  build  it.  So,  although  Phil  Mur- 
ray was  dead,  the  Steelworkers  Union  was 
still  a  powerful,  ongoing  entity,  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  and  many  tasks 
to  perform  And  it  was  a  measure  of  the 
vitality  and  sotuidness  of  the  union  that  it 
did  not  falter  a  single  step  when  its  presi- 
dent died  And  the  union  was  blessed  in 
having  top-caliber  trained  leadership  avail- 
able. 

It  was  logical,  practically  Inevitable,  that 
the  man  chosen  to  direct  the  Steelworkers 
Union  after  Philip  Murray's  death  was  David 
J.  McDonald.  For  years  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  USW,  Dave  McDonald  had  worked 
more  closely  with  the  actual  administration 
of  the  organization  than  anyone  else,  includ- 
ing even  Mr.  Murray.  He  had  indeed  at 
many  times  and  in  many  ways  served  as 
'acting  president"  of  the  union — such  as 
during  periods  when  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
ill  or  when  he  was  too  heavily  engaged  in  the 
task  of  his  other  post  as  president  of  the 
CIO  Dave  McDonald  had  traveled  thou- 
Bands  and  thousiinds  of  miles  across  this 
land  and  was  known  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  USW  members.  He  had  traveled 
extensively  abroad,  too.  on  labor  missions, 
and  was  well  known  in  Europe. 

MDONALD     NAMED 

The  union's  executive  board  named  Dave 
McDonald  to  handle  the  office  of  president 
and  they  also  selected  I  W.  Abel,  director  of 
district  27  with  headquarters  in  Canton. 
Ohio,  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary- 
treasurer,  thus  succeeding  to  the  post  for- 
merly held  by  Mr    McDonald. 


These  men.  along  with  Vice  President 
James  G  Thimmes.  who  remained  in  his 
elected  f>ost,  were  to  direct  the  programs 
and  activities  of  t^e  Steelworkers  as  the 
unions  moved  into  the  future  In  February 
of  1953  the  action  of  the  executive  board 
was  ratified  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
membership:  David  J.  McDonald  was  elected 
president  I  W  Abel  was  elected  secretary- 
trearurer  and  James  G  Thimmes  was  re- 
elected vice  president. 

The  death  of  Philip  Murray  and  the  rise 
of  Dave  McDonald  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Steelworkers  Union  was  more  than  just  a 
change  of  leadership  It  was,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  big  turn  in  the  wheel  of  the  unions 
history.  For  in  the  coming  months  it  was 
to  be  seen  that  under  their  new  leadership 
the  Steelworkers  wer-  moving  Into  a  new 
era  of  unionism  and  labor-management 
relations. 

The  1953  negotiations  with  the  steel  in- 
dustry, which  t>egan  in  Pittsburgh  on  May 
14.  2  months  after  Dave  McDonald  took 
office.  The  contract  in  basic  steel  was  due  to 
run  until  1954.  so  wages  were  the  only  mat- 
ter open  for  bargaining  at  this  time  The 
1953  negotiations  proceeded  smoothly  and 
swiftly  and  on  June  12.  long  before  the  June 
30  deadline  set  in  the  contract,  the  indus- 
try's bellwether.  United  States  Steel,  signed 
a  new  agreement  which  brought  steelwork- 
ers a  wage  increase  of  9  to  10  cents  per 
hour.  This  agreement  also  provided  for 
setting  up  a  joint  union -management  study 
of  the  pension  and  medical  insurance  pro- 
grams to  arrive  at  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving these  benefits  in  future  collective 
bargaining 

DIKKERENTIAL     NIW 

However,  there  was  something  special  in 
the  1953  agreement  which  brought  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  some  30.000  USW  members  in 
basic  steel  in  the  Southern  States — and  that 
was  a  provision  of  five  cents  per  hour  to  be 
applied  to  wipe  out  completely  the  old 
southern  differential." 

The  year  1953 — David  J  McDonald  s  first 
full  year  in  office  as  president — was  indeed 
busy  with  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  for 
the  Steelworkers  Union.  And  it  closed,  fit- 
tingly, with  the  launching  of  something 
quite  unusual  in  the  realm  of  union-man- 
agement relations  For  the  promising  idea 
which  came  after  the  bitterness  of  the  1952 
strike — the  proposal  that  the  head  of  the 
Steelworkers  and  the  head  of  United  States 
Steel  should  tour  the  company's  plants  to- 
gether to  mend  the  breaches  and  develop 
understanding  and  mutual  confidence — that 
promise  became  a  reality  in  November  of 
1953. 

It  was  then  that  President  McDonald  and 
Benjamin  F  Pairless.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  States  Steel,  together  began  their 
tours  of  the  corporation's  properties.  These 
joint  tours  later  were  conducted  by  Presi- 
dent McDonald  with  officials  of  other  cor- 
porations in   all  sections  of   the  country. 

It  was  in  May  1954.  also,  that  the  wage 
policy  committee  met  in  Pittsburgh  and, 
building  on  the  groundwork  laid  at  Ojjera- 
tion  Sound-OfT  the  previous  October,  adopted 
the  program  for  coming  negotiations,  dur- 
ing which  new  overall  contracts  were  to  be 
drafted. 

Without  the  fanfare  of  publicity,  the  nego- 
tiations proceeded  quietly  If  not  with  com- 
plete ease — for  day  and  night  bargaining  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  last  days  before  the 
contracts  were  to  end.  The  settlement  came 
only  24  hours  before  the  deadline,  but  when 
it  came  It  was  good  news  of  another  great 
forward  stride  by  the  Steelworkers 

With  a  total  package  of  12  cents,  the  union 
had  a  straight  5  cents  per  hour  Increase  In 
wages.  5  cents  applied  to  pension  Increases 
and  2  cents  to  improve  the  medical  Insurance 
program . 

Thus  the  Steelworkers  Union  under  Presi- 
dent McDonald  had  won  In  two  negotiations. 


within  about  1  year,  a  total  of  22  cents  per 
hour  In  general  gains  with  a  great  Improve- 
ment in  pensions  and  insurance. 

Among  the  other  Important  actions  taken 
by  the  1954  convention,  this  stood  out: 

KLAN    BANNED 

1  A  change  m  the  Steelworkerb'  cou*tUu- 
tloii  which  barred  from  membership  in  the 
union  anyone  who  Is  a  member,  consistent 
supporter,  or  who  actively  participates  In  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  or  of  any  fascist,  totalitarian  or  other 
subversive  organization   " 

The  year  1956.  beginning  with  good  prom- 
ise, opened  also  with  unluippy  news  for  the 
Steelworkers  Union  and  many  thousands 
of  its  member*  -news  that  US'W  Vice  Presi- 
dent James  G  Thimmes  had  died  on  January 
16.  1969.  This  loss  was  properly  acknowl- 
edged for  the  entire  union  membership  by  « 
memorial   Issue  of  Steel   Labor  In   February 

In  March  the  USW  executive  board  meet- 
ing m  Washington,  appointed  Howard  R 
Hague  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  of  vice 
I 'resident 

A  wage  bcxmt  won  by  the  union  averaged 
more  than  15  cents  an  hour,  starting  from 
.1  raise  of  11'-  cents  at  the  bottom  job  claas 
and  running  up  to  27  cents  In  job  class  32 
Incentive  rates  will  be  computed  on  top  of 
the  new  increase 

Mr  McDonald  voiced  the  hope  that  the 
settlement  will  provide  for  the  ever-greater 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  and  con- 
tinued working  together  between  the  com- 
pany (US  Steel,  which  was  first  to  sign) 
and  the  union,  which  It  has  always  been 
my  purp'^se  to  further  " 

This  big  forward  step  of  the  steelworken; 
In  a  few  short  weeks,  was  extended  In  con- 
tract negotiations  with  other  companies  — 
Including  the  aluminum  Industry  For  the 
office  and  technical  workers  of  the  basic 
steel  industry  who  were  in  the  USW  It 
brought  an  average  salary  Increase  of  929.50 
per  month,  with  gains  In  Individual  job 
classes  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $19  80 
to  a  maximum  of  $48  a  month. 

Just  after  this  victory  had  been  chalked 
up  for  the  unions  members  in  the  steel 
Industry,  another  victory  -and  in  many 
ways  a  more  significant  one — was  achieved 
for  the  union's  members  employed  in  the 
can  manufacturing  Industry.  This  was  the 
so-called  guaranteed  annual  wage,  better 
described  by  the  steelworkers'  preferred 
name  of  '  .supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
efits '  and  sometimes  called  "SUB  "  for 
short 

SUB  UNPRECEDENTED 

The  SUB  was  unprecedented  In  two  Im- 
portant respects; 

It  was  the  first  major  plan  in  American 
Industry  calling  for  52   weeks  of  benefits 

And  it  was  the  first  big  plan  negotiated 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America. 

In  an  atmosphere  not  altogether  peace- 
ful, the  wage  p>ollcy  committee  met  in 
Pittsburgh  May  14-15.  1956.  and  adopted  a 
program  calling  for  higher  wages,  week- 
end premium  pay.  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  the  union  shop,  better 
insurance,  improved  vacation  allowances 
and  more  paid  holidays,  and  better  con- 
tract   terms    on    working    conditions. 

Two  days  afterward,  on  May  17,  President 
McDonald  announced  that  the  union  had 
invited  seven  of  the  basic  steel  companies 
to  meet  with  USW  officials  in  Pittsburgh  to 
open  negotiations. 

Negotiations  began  In  an  atmosphere  of 
good-natured  optimism,  despite  the  fact  that 
B<jme  industry  spokesmen  had  Issued  pretty 
strong  talk  against  what  they  described  as 
Inflationary  wage  Increases. 

TOO  LITTLE,  TOO   LATE 

But  the  atmosphere  quickly  changed 
when,  on  June  13.  the  steel  companies  pre- 
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sented  their  "offer"  which  called  for  a  6- 
year  contract  with  wage  increases  far  too 
small. 

President  McDonald  called  It  "too  little, 
too  late,  and  too  long."  On  June  15  the 
wage  policy  committee  unanimously  rejected 
the  companies'  proposals. 

Strike,  lock-out.  shut-down — whatever  It 
may  be  called— on  July  1  the  giant  steel 
Industry  was  not  operating.  The  steel  strike 
of  1956  was  on— and  the  USW  members  In 
the  basic  steel  plants  throughout  the  land 
made  It  plain  that  they  Intended  to  keep  It 
on  until  tbey  won  a  reasonable  and  fair  con- 
tract. 

Negotiations  resumed  In  Pittsburgh  on 
July  18.  and  while  they  came  to  a  dead  stop 
on  July  21  that  was  to  be  the  weekend  of 
the  break. 

Just  before  noon  on  Sunday,  July  22.  Mr. 
Stephens  phoned  Mr  McDonald  and  the  two 
met  that  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  PltUburgh.  It  was  at 
that  meeting  that  the  heart  of  what  later 
became  the  settlement  was  worked  out. 

E»A  or  suKvrvAL 

The  5-year  period  from  1956  through  1960 
were  among  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  our  union. 

The  period  rightfully  could  be  labeled 
"The  Era  of  Survival,"  for  within  this  rela- 
tively short  time  there  was  mounted  an  at- 
tack against  the  United  Steelworkers  which 
In  sheer  vlclousness  and  Intensity  matched 
any  our  union  met  In  the  founding  days 

This  Is  no  exaggeration  for  only  violence 
and  bloodshed  were  missing  from  the  scene 
as  Industry  Joined  in  an  alllence  w  tUch  im- 
periled the  very  existence  of  the  union. 

The  era  began  In  hope  for  permanent  In- 
dustrial peace  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  after  a  32-day  strike  In  1956 
which  brought  the  United  Steelworkers  the 
greatest  contract  In  history. 

In  the  period  of  high  employment  and 
general  prosperity  In  which  the  1966  con- 
tract was  signed,  little  note  was  taken  in 
the  public  press  of  the  SUB  benefit  which 
provided  that  a  laidoff  worker  with  2  or 
more  years  of  service  could  realize  up  to 
65  |>ercent  of  his  weekly  take-home  pay  for 
up  to  52  weeks  of  unemployment. 

SUB  proved  a  tremendous  boon  not  only 
to  the  steelworkers  but  also  to  mill  com- 
munities and  the  Nation's  economy  gen- 
craUy  when  the   1957-68  recession  hit. 

At  a  wage  policy  committee  meeting  In 
Washington  la  1957.  President  McDonald 
projected  for  the  first  time  in  ptibUc  a  pro- 
posal that  a  top  level  conference  of  buslnp**, 
Industry,  public  and  union  leaders  b«-  cre- 
ated to  meet  periodically  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  lay  before  him  their 
views  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and  their 
Ideas  of  what  should  be  done  to  keep  the 
Nation  In  the  strong  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion necessary  to  beat  back  the  communistic 
tide. 

He  also  proposed  a  10-polnt  program  of 
needed  public  works  to  stave  off  the  reces- 
sion he  had  predicted  months  earlier  and 
which  had  burgeoned  Into  frightening 
reality  in  1958. 

As  1968  waned,  unemployment  became 
Increasingly  acute,  particularly  In  the  ranks 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  and  the  sharp- 
shooting  at  labor  and  our  union  from  In- 
dustry Increased  In  volume. 

Joblessness  among  steelworkers  rose  to 
about  200.000,  the  highest  peak  since  the 
great  depression,  and  an  equal  number  were 
reduced  to  a  short  workweek  with  corre- 
sponding losj  In  income. 

Industry's  strategists  assayed  general  con- 
ditions and  in  early  January,  1959,  it  became 
obvlotis  that  this  was  the  year  they  In- 
tended to  take  on  the  union  In  an  all-out 
struggl-  when  the  basic  steel  contracts  came 
up  for  renewal. 


Then  on  April  10  came  a  so-called  Industry 
offer  so  shocking  in  Its  content  that  It  wiis 
properly  labeled  by  President  McDonald  as 
a  "minus  zero"  proposal. 

This  so-called  offer  couched  In  terms  wlilch 
could  be  read  as  an  tiltlmatum  proj)Osed  not 
only  that  the  steelworkers  should  continue 
work  on  a  1-year  extension  but  also  that 
they  yield,  with  no  alternative,  future  cost- 
of-living  gains. 

On  June  10  came  another  shocker  from 
management — ^a  development  that  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Industry  was  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  union  Into  a  mere  vassal 
and  to  force  Its  workers  back  Into  the  dark 
ages  of  Industrial  relations. 

This  was  the  infamous  eight-poUit  pro- 
p>osal  in  which  management  asked  the  union 
to  agree  to  repeal  of  the  Industrial  bill  of 
rights  won  over  the  years  by  dint  of  great 
sacrifice. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  Industry 
Intended  to  sit  on  Its  hands  until  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  Invoked  to  force  the  steel- 
workers back  Into  the  mills  under  a  "slave 
labor"  edict. 

TALKS   BREAK   OFE 

Talks  In  New  York  broke  off  completely  on 
September  25  and  on  September  30  both  sides 
were  summoned  to  the  White  House  for  con- 
ference with  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Injunctive  processes  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  were  Imposed  on  October  19  and 
thereby  opened  another  chapter  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  magnificent  fight  by  the  union. 

CXJVET    nCHT 

General  Counsel  Arthur  Goldberg,  now  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  fought  the  Injunction  in 
the  courts,  delaying  its  imposition  until  No- 
vember 7  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
8  1  against  the  union. 

The  men  trooped  reluctantly  back  into 
the  mills.  In  obedience  as  President  McDon- 
ald put  It  to  the  law  of  the  land — however 
onerous  and  unialr  that  law  might  be. 

Thus  ended  a  116-day  fight  for  social  Jus- 
tice, the  longest  In  the  union's  history,  but 
the  union's  leaders  and  Its  courageous  men 
made  It  plain  that  they  would  resume  the 
fight  when  the  injunction  had  expired. 

There  was  one  bright  ray  In  this  bleak 
period.  Before  the  Injunction  finally  was 
Invoked,  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  broke  from  the 
Industry  front  and  made  a  separate  settle- 
ment with  the  union. 

Industry  still  was  deluded  into  thinking 
union  resistance  would  collap.se  during  the 
80-day  course  of  the  Injunction  but  that 
delusion  was  dissipated  by  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

A  union  survey  showed  the  workers  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  returning  to  the 
picket  lines  as  soon  as  the  law  ailowed.  In- 
dustry found  out  privately  the  truth  of  that 
solidarity. 

INDUSTHT    db;  Burn 

So  finally  on  January  4  In  W..s;..:.glon  the 
historic  dispute  was  ended  in  an  ..greement 
in  which  Industry  was  described  as  taking 
an  awful  drubbing  by  observers  on  every 
side. 

The  new  agreement  gave  wage  increases 
and  other  advances  to  the  steelworkers  and 
provided  for  the  operations  of  a  human  re- 
lations committee  during  the  course  of  the 
3-year  contract.  This  committee,  like  the 
Kaiser  group  except  that  It  contains  no  pub- 
lic representatives,  Is  intended  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  future  crises. 

As  In  the  past,  the  union  must  serve  as 
the  shock  troops  for  all  social  and  economic 
advance  The  record  is  clear  In  re8p>ect  to 
the  results  of  the  past  25  years.  Many  gains 
the  entire  Nation  now  enjoys  come  Into  be- 
ing only  because  our  union  had  the  courage 
and  foresight  to  spearhead  the  drive  for  the 
Improvements. 

So  it  will  be  In  the  years  ahead.  We  can 
take  courage  In  the  record,  bolstered  by  the 


knowledge  that  our  demonstrated  solidarity 
wUl    carry    us    to    any    heights    we    cue    to 

achieve. 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  I  v,a.s  honored  to  address 
the  World  Conference  of  Local  Govern- 
ments, meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  cuiTent  meeting  marks  the  first  time 
the  World  Conference  has  conducted 
its  sessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  should  be  pleased  and  grateful  that 
the  delegates  chose  our  Nation's  Capital 
for  this  year's  meeting. 

More  than  50  nations  are  represented 
at  the  current  Conference.  More  than 
1,000  mayors  and  civic  ofiScials  have 
joined  to^ethei.  once  Beam,  to  continue 
the  important  work  of  the  Conference. 

These  distinguished  community  lead- 
ers, from  every  region  of  the  world,  are 
exchanging  information  and  ideas  to 
benefit  each  other  and  the  people  of  their 
communities.  They  find  that  many  of 
the  problems  in  their  communities  are 
the  same,  no  matter  how  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  separate  their  countries. 

These  local  ofiBcials — from  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Africa  and  Latin  -America, 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth — are  \\ill- 
ing  and  eager  to  learn  f.-om  each  other. 
By  their  own  work  and  example,  they 
emphasize  the  effectiveness  of  true 
people-to-people  efforts. 

The  W'orld  Conference  of  Local  Gov- 
ernments presents  a  challenge  to' every 
nation,  including  the  United  States,  to 
work  together  as  equals,  a^  partners,  as 
cooperators  for  the  progress  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  ofiBcially  recognize  the 
World  Conference  of  Local  Govern- 
ments. I  want  the  Senate  to  recognize 
this  splendid  people-to-people  program, 
this  program  of  community  affihation 
and  of  town  affiliation. 

For  that  purpose.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
submit  a  Senate  resolution  commending 
the  Conference;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk.  The  resolution  is  sponsored 
by  me  and  al.so  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
LMr.  KrcHEL"'.  The  resolution  thus  rep- 
resents Uie  sentiment  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  here  in  the  Senate,  as  a  means 
of  presenting  to  these  leaders  of  free 
cities,  free  countries,  and  free  peoples 
our  respects  and  our  admiration  for  the 
fine  work  they  are  doing. 

I  add  that  this  particular  Conference 
is  now  discussing  problems  which  affect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  problems 
which  affect  our  city  and  countle."^?  other 
cities  and  communities — for  instance, 
traffic  problems,  problems  of  education, 
public -health  problems,  housing  prob- 
lems, urban  planning  problems,  recrea- 
tion problems,  and  the  many  other  prob- 
lems which  so  often  are  discussed  in  our 
country. 

F\3rtunatcly.  we  in  America  arc  learn- 
ing from  the  representatives  of  other 
countries,  and,  likewise,  they  are  learn- 
ing from  us.     This  is  one  of  the  finest 
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developments  in  recent  years,  and.  a,s 
I  have  said,  it  provides  the  United  States 
with  an  outstanding  and  unusual  privi- 
lege— namely,  the  opportunity  to  be  host 
country,  and  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
DC.  to  be  the  host  city. 

Therefore.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  which  I  ask  to  be  read. 
I  may  say  it  has  been  cleared  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  read 

The  resolution  S.  Res  163  ' .  submitted 
Dy  Mr.  Humphrey,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL,  was  read    as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  convened  in  the  city  of 
Washington  DC.  at  this  time  a  conference 
of  local  government  off.cials  This  World 
Conference  of  L<'cal  Governments  Is  founded 
on  the  following  promise  "To  promote  and 
improve  local  government  administration 
throughou':  the  world  by  personal  inter- 
Change  of  ideas  and  Information  between 
local  government  officials." 

Whereas  this  organization  Is  sponsored  by 
the  International  Union  of  Local  Author- 
In  e.s.   and 

Whereas  ihi.s  is  the  first  meeting  of  this 
organization  ever  to  be  held  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere:    and 

Whereas  the  resultant  deliberation  of  this 
Wnrld  Conference  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
all  of  the  people*  of  the  world-  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  hereby 
commend  the  activities  and  objectives  of  the 
Conference  and  extends  to  the  delegates  the 
greetings  of  the  Senate  with  the  hope  that 
their  stay  in  the  United  States  will  be  both 
rewarding  and  productive  of  a  better  under- 
standing  between   the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr  KUCHEL  M:  President,  the 
city  of  Washington  is  host  to  a  unique 
meeting  of  elected  oflRcials  representing 
peoples  fioir.  50  free  nations  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  coimtry  and  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  I  have  no  doubt,  are  very 
proud  that  our  capital  city  is  the  .scene 
of  this  historic  meeting. 

It  is  one  of  the  truisms  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  know  it.  Mr.  President,  that 
government  which  is  close  to  the  people 
is  good  government:  and  local  govern- 
ment in  America  has.  I  believe,  reflected 
thp  correctness  of  that  statement. 

Assembled  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton today  are  representatives  of  many 
communities  in  the  free  world.  They 
are  meeting  in  Washington.  DC,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  suggested, 
to  collaborate  on  problems  which  are 
common  to  all  On  this  occasion  I  am 
highly  honored  to  join  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  in  sponsoring  this  Senate 
resolution  to  recognize  this  earnest  ven- 
ture in  promoting  free  government  by 
peoples  among  50  free  nations  of  the 
vlobe 

Th.-  PR?:.SIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

■"'    r'lon    to    the    request    for    the    im- 

rr.ffi.ate  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res  163'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

I  am  h.opeful  that  on  tomorrow,  this 
SSjrlri  Conference  of  Local  Governments 


will  be  notified  ui  the  action  taken  by 
th.e  U  S  Senate.  I  believe  this  will  be  a 
very  significant  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference Many  of  its  members  have  been 
attending  the  .sessions  of  the  Senate,  and 
many  of  them  will  attend  other  sessions 
of  the  Senate.  Some  attended  the  ses- 
sion today,  and  some  will  attend  the 
session  tomorrow,  as  they  will  likewise 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  other  body. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl.  representing  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  for  this  example  of  fine 
cooperation  and  kind  cooperation  by  our 
Republican  associates  in  the  Senate,  for 
this  is  the  kind  of  bipartisanship  which 
I  believe  is  most  helpful  in  connection 
with  these  important  international  oc- 
casions: and  in  my  opinion  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  international 
meetings  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
city  for  many  years. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  10.  which  was  adopted  by  the 
51st  Legislative  As.sembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial    10 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  State^:  to  the  Honorable 
Stuart  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-first  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  that — 

Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  a  dam  site  on  the 
upper  Grande  Ronde  River  In  Union  County. 
Oreg  .  known  as  Spring  Creek  Dam  Site:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  on  upper  Cather- 
ine Creek  in  eastern  Union  County.  Oreg  . 
a  dam  site  known  as  Catherine  Creek  Dam 
Site:  and 

Whereas  these  dam  sites  were  designated 
as  such  as  a  part  of  the  flood  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Columbia  River  Basin;   and 

Whereas  if  Spring  Creek  Dam  Site  and 
Catherine  Creek  Dam  Site  are  developed  Ui 
their  full  potential  by  the  construction 
thereon  of  dams,  substantial  benefits  In  the 
form  of  flood  control,  farm  land  Irrigation 
and  recre.ational  development  would  be 
realized  in  Baker.  Union.  Wallowa.  Grant  and 
Umatilla  Counties  In  northeastern  Oregon: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  oj 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring 

( 1 )  The  Honorable  Stuart  UdalJ,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Is  me- 
morialized to  take  all  steps  possible  to  In- 
sure that  projected  flood  control  dams  be 
constructed  as  soon  as  possible  on  Spring 
Creek  Dam  Site  on  the  upper  Grande  Ronde 
River  in  Union  County.  Oreg..  and  on  Cath- 
erine Creek  Dam  Site  No.  1  in  Union  County. 
Oreg. 

(2)  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 


and  to  all  mem.ber8  of  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  27,  1961 

Meda    Colx. 
Chief  Clerk  of  Senate 


President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  April  20,  IMl. 

Soeaker  of  House 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  sup- 
port of  H.R  6441.  The  Senate  will  soon 
be  considermg  legislation  comparable  to 
H  R.  6441.  when  we  take  up  8.  120.  the 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  The  resolution  of  the  Port- 
land Chaml>er  of  Commerce  indicates 
how  important  this  program  has  been 
to  our  State,  and  I  wish  to  have  the 
resolution  appear  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recognizes  and  supports  programs  to 
maintain  reasonable  standards  of  purity  of 
the  water  of  all  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  water- 
sheds and  coastal  areas  of  the  State  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  recreational 
enjoyment  of  the  pjeople  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  and  property  and  con- 
servation of  plant,  aquatic  and  animal  life; 

Whereas  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recognizes  controlled  dlsp<»al  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  into 
these  streams  as  a  basic  and  legitimate  use 
necessary  for  the  continued  economic  and 
indxutrlal  development  of   the  State: 

Whereas  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reco(?nlzes  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  effective  pollution  abatement 
program  carried  on  by  the  Oregon  State 
Sanitary  Authority;  and 

Whereas  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce believes  the  proposed  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (H.R  6441)  would 
render  desirable  technical  and  fiscal  aid  to 
States  and  municipalities  In  their  efforu  to 
abate  water  pollution:  Now.  therefore,  l)e  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Portland  Ch8mt>er  of 
Commerce  8upp<jrt6  MR   6441. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  adjouins.  let  me  say  that 
the  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
indicate,  for  the  record,  the  progiam  for 
the  coming  week. 

Next  week,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
water-pollution-control  bill,  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  the  excise- 
tax-extension  bill.  and.  hopefully,  the 
social  security  amendments,  and  the  re- 
organization plans  which  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
not  to  have  any  votes  tomorrow  or  any 
controversial  measures  before  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

When  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it 
will  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon,  to- 
morrow. Friday;  but  after  the  Friday 
session,  the  Senate  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  next.    That  is  the  plan. 
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On  Tuesday,  so  I  was  given  to  tmder- 
stand,  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  the  water-pollution-control  bill 
and  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 


ale   adjourned   until  tomorrow.    Friday, 
June  16,  1961,  at   12  o  clock  meridian. 


ADJUUHNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjotirmnent  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat 
8  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pm  >  the  Sen- 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  June  15,  1961: 

World  Health  Organization 
Dr    H    van  ZUe  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the   representative   of    the  United   States   of 
America    on     the    Executive    Board    of    the 
World    Health   Organization. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Mercer  Cook,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 


potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Philip  M.  Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  vice  Henry 
S    Villard. 

In   the   Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Floyd  B  Schultz  and  Rear 
Adm.  Emerson  E.  Fawkes.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Future  Bunnell  Lt-aderj  Meet  m 
Wajhington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  greet  students  and  their 
sponsors  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana  who  were  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  to  attend  the  national 
convention  of  the  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America.  The  interest  taken 
by  these  young  people  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  reponsibilities  of  leadership 
they  will  asstmie  in  the  business  field  is 
gratifying  and  inspiring  and  the  students 
and  their  instructors  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  congratulated  over  the  ben- 
efits being  derived  from  this  valuable 
training. 

Attending  the  convention  from  schools 
in  the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  were: 

Thibodaux  High:  Miss  Sarah  Whaley. 
sponsor;  Nellie  Naquin.  Janice  Dufrene, 
Jane  Rome. 

Scott  High:  Mrs.  Lena  B.  Trahan, 
.sponsor;  Samuel  Ardoin,  Carole  Mar- 
tinez. Patricia  Arm  Sonnier.  Jane  Pitt. 

Lafayette  Senior  High:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Nu- 
gent, sponsor;  Sandra  Comeaux,  June 
Boudreaux. 

Carencro  High:  Mrs.  W.  W.  de'Val- 
cotirt.  sponsor;  Michael  Landry.  Claude 
Kenneson.  Wayne  Prejean.  Sarah  Ann 
Comeaux.  Frances  Breaux,  Judy  Hutch- 
inson. Gayle  Brasseaux.  Christine  Arcen- 
eaux,  Jeanette  Martin.  Robley  Richard. 
Luke  Coussan,  Morgan  Landry. 

Judice  High:  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Mouton, 
sp>onsor;  Judy  Smith.  Minnie  LaCour, 
Janette  Broussard. 

Morgan  City  High :  Miss  Bobbye  Trich- 
el,  sponsor;  Mike  E.  Mangham,  Eugene 
Weber,  Steve  Loeb. 

Accompanying  the  group  from  Scott 
High  School  were  Mrs.  Annalee  Aber- 
crombie  and  son.  Drew,  and  accompany- 
ing the  Carencro  High  School  group 
were  Mrs.  Leon  Comeaux,  Mrs.  George 
Cage.  Mis  George  Duplex,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Prejean,  Mrs.  Hilary  Burleigh.  Mrs.  Les- 
ter Breaux. 


Members  of  the  school  groups  and 
those  making  the  trip  to  Washington 
with  them  were  joined  on  a  tour  of  the 
Capitol,  where  they  attended  sessions  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  by  Miss  Ernestine 
Landry.  Mrs.  J.  B.  White  and  Miss  Anita 
Landry,  of  Lafayette,  and  Miss  Jennifer 
Landry  of  Lake  Charles. 


Heartleis  and  Ruthless  Treatment  of  Bal- 
tic  Peoples  by  the  Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1961 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker  where 
the  Communists  are  concerned  a  fatal 
mistake  would  be  for  us  to  grow  so  ac- 
customed to  the  methods  they  employ 
in  their  quest  for  world  domination  that 
we  become  insensitive  or  indifferent  to 
what  they  are  doing.  That  is  why  I  wel- 
come every  opportunity  to  show  up  the 
Communists  for  what  they  are — heart- 
less and  ruthless,  who  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing and  who  therefore  must  be  stopped. 

The  Soviet  Union's  duplicity  and  de- 
ceit in  international  affairs  is  today  al- 
most universally  known.  During  the 
1930s,  however,  the  Soviet  leaders  had 
not  shown  their  hand;  had  not  revealed 
their  intention  to  enslave  the  world.  But 
their  treatment  of  the  Baltic  pec'ples  in 
1940  exposed  them  and  their  evil  pur- 
pKJses.  They  invaded  Lithuania  and  by 
the  end  of  June  of  that  year  had  over- 
run that  tiny  nation  and  enslaved  its 
proud  people  under  Communist  tyranny. 
Soon  the  country  was  absorbed  into  the 
U.S.S.R. 

On  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  leaders  and  men 
of  prominence  were  summarily  arrested, 
placed  in  freight  cars,  and  exiled  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  this  terrorism  that 
lasted  more  than  a  year,  upwards  of  50,- 
000  innocent  and  helpless  Lithuanians 
were  deported  to  Russia. 

Today,  more  than  20  years  later,  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the 


abducted  Lithuanians,  except  that  those 
still  alive  are  suffering  in  prison  camps. 
On  this  anniversary  observance  of 
their  deportation  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  take  an  accounting  of  what  we  as  a 
Nation  have  done  toward  helping  Lithu- 
ania and  other  enslaved  nations  achieve 
freedom;  what  we  have  failed  to  do;  and 
what  we  intend  to  do 


Lithu 


ania 


Re 


mem 


bered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

lit     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15, 1961 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sor- 
row of  the  Lithuanian  people  began  on 
June  15,  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Army 
occupied  their  nation.  Under  czarist 
Russia,  the  Lithuanians  had  lived  in  vir- 
tual slavery.  But  they  were  on  their 
own  lands,  with  fellow  kinsmen  as  neigh- 
bors. After  having  dwelled  in  independ- 
ent peace  and  prosperity  for  two  decades, 
to  be  suddenly  invaded  and  treacher- 
ously uprooted  was  the  tragedy  inflicted 
upon  the  Lithuanians  by  their  Soviet 
captors.  In  one  night,  Jime  14-15,  1941, 
over  30.000  were  moved  bodily  to  Siberia, 
never  to  return  to  their  homeland.  This 
was  only  the  first  of  three  mass  deporta- 
tions of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia  and 
northern  Russia. 

A  brief  respite  from  Soviet  tyranny 
occurred  when  Nazi  Germany  invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  for  3  years.  Al- 
though still  tmder  military  domination, 
the  people  fared  l>ettcr.  When  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  forced  to  retreat  before 
the  massive  Soviet  attacks.  140.000  Lith- 
uanians fled,  too,  to  escape  further  Rus- 
sian captivity.  Eighty  thousand  man- 
aged to  reach  Western  allied  lines  and 
safety;  60,000  were  rounded  up  by  the 
Russians  and  sent  to  Siberia.  In  Lithu- 
ania at  this  time.  1945-46.  145.000  were 
exiled  F>ermancntly  to  Siberia.  These 
enforced  Siberian  convoys  comprised  the 
second  mass  deiX)rtation  of  Lithuanians. 
The  third  occurred  in  1949  when,  re- 
sisting against  agricultural  collectivism. 
60,000  more  traveled  the  same  one-way 
road  to  Siberia.  «- 
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It  is  on  this  day.  J-one  15.  thai  we 
must  remember  tiie  fate  of  the  Lithu- 
anians ;  for  Soviet  domination  be«an  th:j 
day  and  the  first  mass  enforced  exodus 

occurred.  Let  us  honor  the  Lithuanians 
who  continue  to  fight  for  independence 
Let  us  hope  that  they  may  once  more 
dwell  in  uadependence  in  tiieir  home- 
land, safe  from  the  threat  of  further 
tyranny  and  enforced  .slavery. 


Arkansas:  125  Years  of  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1961 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr  Speaker  once 
again  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  mark 
another  anniversary  of  the  adm;s.sion  of 
Arkansas  into  the  Union.  Today.  Ar- 
kansas completes  125  years  as  a  great 
State  in  this  Nation  of  our.<;  for  it  was 
on  June  15.  1836.  that  the  State  became 
the  25th  member  of  this  Union.  It  is 
fitting  indeed  that  we  should  pause  and 
recognize  this  milestone. 

Rich  in  heritage.  Arkansas  was  first 
visited  by  the  early  European  explorers 
m  1541  when  Hernando  de  Soto  crossed 
the  Mi.s.^i.s.'^ippi  River  and  entered  the 
Arkansas  country  This  early  expedi- 
tion occurred  approximately  a  half  cen- 
tury after  America  wa.-^  first  visited  by 
Columbus. 

Other  explorers  who  followed  De  Soto 
were  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis 
Joliet.  Then  on  Apr;!  9.  1632,  Robert 
Caveleir.  Sieur  de  la  Sal>'  claimtHl  all  the 
land  drained  by  the  Mi:5.-i:vsippi  River  for 
France.  Henry  de  Tonti  established 
Arkansas  Post  in  1686  and  this  became 
the  oldest  permanent  white  settlement 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  De  Tonti  has 
often  been  called  tiie  Father  of  Ar- 
kansa.s. 

After  Arkansa.s  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  125  years  Hr^o  u^day,  the  State 
government  was  housed  m  the  Old  State 
House  which  now  stands  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  Old  South  ante- 
bellum architecture  In  the  Old  State 
House  one  finds  one  of  the  finest  exist- 
ing State  musf'ums.  with  a  record  of  the 
various  roles  played  by  Arkansas  in  the 
history  of  America 

Arkansas  today  is  rapidly  gaining 
stature  m  many  fields — industry,  agri- 
culture, education,  recreation,  and  so 
forth.  The  States  official  nickname. 
■"The  Land  of  Op[X)rtunity."  was  adopted 
in  1953  in  recognition  ^f  the  vast  poten- 
tial m  Arkansas  and  th'^  ritizens  of  Ar- 
kan.sas  have  not  been  disap;x)inted  in 
this  selection,  as  evidenced  by  a  rapid 
and  steady  economic  growth. 

Arkansas  rivers  and  springs  provide 
one  of  the  State  s  major  resources.  The 
primary  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Mis- 
sissippi, St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas, 
Red,  and  Ouachita  Rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries. All  of  these  offer  ample  surface 
water  for  industrial  and  recreational 
use. 


The  variety  of  Arkansas'  minerals  is 
almost  unliinited.  The  State  is  blessed 
V,  ith  rich  deposits  of  bauxite,  coal,  chalk, 
manganese,  natural  gas.  petroleum,  clay, 
gypsimi,  glass  sand,  novaculite,  nephe- 
line,  and  syenite.  These  minerals  are 
now  being  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  several  others  are  awaiting 
development.  Arkansas  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  w  ith  a  diamond  mine. 

There  are  numerous  other  resources 
with  which  Arkansas  is  more  than  amply 
endowed.  1  think  most  of  us  readily 
realize  tliat  Arkansas  stands  as  a  true 
land  of  opportunity  in  America.  Only 
this  year  did  our  State  rise  to  second  in 
poultry  production  in  America  and  I  will 
always  believe  that  we  rank  first  in  the 
finest  people  on  earth.  Arkansas  looks 
to  the  future  full  of  confidence  and 
optimism,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  this 
anniversary  to  the  attention  of  this  great 
body. 


Federal    Aid    to    Educarion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15. 1961 

Mr.  AYIiES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  since  1957.  Dur- 
ing this  time  many  controversial  issues 
have  been  before  the  committee.  The 
Speaker  assigned  me  to  this  committee 
at  my  request.  With  so  many  working 
people  in  our  district.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  dealing  with 
their  problems.  Also,  having  a  deep  in- 
terest in  education.  I  knew  I  would  en- 
joy the  opix)rtunity  to  work  on  legisla- 
tion in  this  field. 

When  controversial  labor  bills  were 
before  the  committee.  I  listened  to  all 
the  testimony  and  then  decided  what 
would  be  most  beneficial  for  the  Nation 
and  the  people  I  represent.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  have  always  felt  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  represent  the  l>est 
interests  of  ray  district. 

In  1957  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  w  hich  eventually  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Congress.  Like  the  pending 
bill,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  did  not  have  the  popular  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  After  meeting  with  President 
Eisenhower,  I  offered  a  bill  which  was 
fair  and  adequate  as  a  substitute.  This 
bill  was  based  on  proven  need,  proven 
inability  to  pay,  and  full-scale  local  par- 
ticipation and  control.  Even  that  bill 
failed  to  pass  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation — a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, a  Democratic  Congress,  and  a  top- 
heavy,  drastically  unbalanced  budget. 
The  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader  In  the  House,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  however, 
cannot  agree  on  whether  or  not  private 
schools  should  receive  Federal  aid. 


At  this  point,  I  am  inserting  the  letter 
tliat  was  sent  to  more  than  5.000  people 
in  my  district  who  wrote  me  for  informa- 
tion on  provisions  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill.  Frankly,  a 
great  many  of  them,  without  knowledge 
of  the  bill,  asked  me  to  support  President 
Kennedy's  proposal.  This  wm  my 
answer : 

HOCCB  or  HCPRXSZNTATIVKS 

Waxhxrvgton.  DC. 

DxAm  P»irND;  Thank  you  for  your  rec«nt 
communication.  Please  accept  my  apology 
for  the  delay  In  answering. 

There  are  two  subcommittees  currently 
holding  hearings  on  education — one  on  gen- 
•eral  education,  the  other  on  higher  learning. 

Frankly,  at  the  present  time  the  Issues  are 
so  clouded  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  determine 
what  legislation  will  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

The  President  has  one  point  of  view  and 
the  majority  leader  another.  This  difference 
of  opinion  is  unfortunate,  and  may  defeat 
all  the  legislation.  They  both  share  the  same 
religious  faith.  However.  I  will  not  sit  idly 
by  and  see  our  country  divided  on  this  issue 

A  nximber  of  things  must  be  agreed  on  be- 
fore any  general  education  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Government,  can  become  law 

1.  Should  we  extend  and  expand  deficit 
financing   to   provide  funds   for  education? 

3.  If  not.  should  taxes  be  raised  so  that  the 
budget  can  be  balanced? 

3.  What  formula  should  be  used  In  allo- 
cating the   newly   appropriated   funds? 

4.  If  we  are  to  have  deficit  financing,  how 
large  should  the  deficit  be? 

5  Who  will  determine  what  program  or 
programs  the  Federal  money  can  be  used  for 
(construction,  teacher  salaries,  equipment, 
bond   retirement,   etc)? 

a.  Will  private  schools  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program? 

When  the  full  Education  Committee  con- 
siders the  bill,  I  intend  to  speak  out  as 
clearly  as  I  can.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  re- 
g.^rdless  of  what  the  committee  reports,  the 
Hnal  bill  will  be  written  when  the  entire 
Congress  considers   the  matter. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest. 
Your  Congressman. 

WiLXJ.AM  H.  A  sari 

In  further  support  of  my  position.  I 
am  inserting  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  Wednesday.  June  7,  1961.  en- 
titled "Costly  Help." 

CosTLT  Help 

As  the  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
moves  toward  a  vote  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, this  fact  Is  worth  noting: 

Neither  In  the  Senate  debate  nor  In  most 
of  the  testimony  before  the  legislative 
committees  nor  In  public  discussion  has 
much  attention  been  given  to  the  basic 
question  of  whether  such  help  Is  needed 

Hours  of  talk  and  pages  upon  pages  of 
writing  have  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  whether  aid  shall  be  given  to  parochial 
as  well  as  public  schools.  Whether  aid  shall 
be  given  to  or  withheld  from  racially  segre- 
gated schools  has  been  debated  Also,  the 
problem  of  allocations — what  formula  shall 
be  used  for  distribution  to  the  States? 
Varied  views  have  been  offered  about  con- 
trol. Some  say  that  Federal  supervision 
must  be  avoided;"  others,  that  It  Is  Inevitable. 

BUT    WHAT    ABOUT    NEKDT 

Are  schools  suffering  from  lack  of  money? 

Is  there  no  other  place  to  turn  for  help? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  most  States 
and  most  school  districts  have  kept  pace 
with  rising  needs  and  mounting  expenses. 

Public  school  expenditures  have  risen  I'i 
times  as  fast  as  national  Income  In  the  last 
10  years. 
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Moreover,  most  States  are  In  better  posi- 
tion to  raise  additional  money  than  is  the 
Federal  Government  State  and  local  debts, 
in  relation  to  tax  revenues,  are  scarcely  half 
as  large  as  the  Federal  debt. 

We  would  concede  that  there  are  8  or  10 
States,  where  personal  Income  Is  low,  which 
Justifiably  could  be  given  Federal  help  In 
order  to  bring  educational  standards  up  to 
a  decent  minimum. 

But  most  States  are  fully  capable  of  a 
do-it-yourself  program  of  building  and 
operating  the  schools  they  need. 

Widely  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  doesn't  have  any  magic 
supply  of  dollars  all  its  own  and  available 
to  hand  out. 

Any  dollars  which  are  given  the  States 
for  schools  will  eventually  have  to  come  from 
taxpayers  In  the  HO  States 

And  a  well-to-do  State,  such  as  Ohio, 
will  naturally  be  paying  In  much  more  than 
it  gets.  Specifically,  it  has  been  computed 
that  Ohio's  share  of  the  cost  of  getting  $39 
million  a  year  will  be  nearly  t60  million  a 
year.  In  other  words,  for  every  H.SO,  we'll 
get  $1. 

To  the  extent  that  Ohio's  public  schools 
may  need  more  money,  wouldn't  It  be  belter 
to  raise  it  and  spend  It  right  at  home?  At 
least  we'd  get  dollar  for  dollar 

This  editorial  states  plainly  and  logi- 
cally the  reasons  why  I  must,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  14th  District, 
oppose  the  Kennedy  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

Much  of  the  corre.spondence  received 
on  this  measure  has  been  from  those 
occupationally  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  They  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  several  a.sF>ects  of 
the  Kennedy  propo.sal. 

Our  teachers,  contrary  to  widely  cir- 
culated inferences,  will  not  automati- 
cally receive  pay  rai-ses  through  the 
Kennedy  aid  to  education  bill.  The 
Kennedy  bill,  for  instance,  leaves  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  allocated 
funds  will  be  applied  to  teachers'  salaries, 
to  the  individual  States.  In  addition, 
the  control  of  locaF  taxes  which  have 
always  provided,  and  will  continue  to 
provide,  the  bulk  of  funds  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  will  remain  un- 
der local  control.  Experience  with  past 
Federal  programs  has  proven  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  becomes  a  par- 
ticipant, the  local  government,  being  di- 
rectly subservient  to  the  influence  of 
local  citizens,  tends  to  withdraw  its  fi- 
nancial support  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  granted  If  local 
citizens  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  responsibility  for 
school  financing,  the  pressure  for  local 
tax  reduction  will  be  automatic  and 
irresistible. 

It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  major 
effects  of  Federal  aid.  whether  or  not  it 
benefits  teachers'  salaries,  will  inevitably 
be  Federal  control  of  curriculum,  teacher 
qualifications,  and  other  aspects  of  our 
educational  system  This  is  not  just 
theory.  In  1934.  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  it  is  nor,  only  the  privilege, 
but  the  resp>onsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  control  over 
functions  in  which  it  is  a  financial 
contributor. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Ohio 
Education  Association  and  similar  or- 
ganizations in  States  which  have  done  a 
good  job  of  improving  their  educational 


systems  to  offer  their  support  to  a  pro- 
posal advanced  at  the  States  Governors 
Conference.  Under  their  proposal  a 
percentage  of  personal  income  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
returned  to  the  State  and  earmarked  for 
education.  If  adequate  funds  cannot 
be  raised  at  the  local  level,  it  is  primarily 
because  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  has 
preempted  local  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

I  cannot  support  a  bill  such  as  the 
Kennedy  bill  which  would  cost  taxpayers 
in  my  district  $1.50  to  earn  a  dollar  in 
Federal  aid. 

I  can.  and  will,  support  a  proposal  that 
would  return  dollar-for-dollar  value  on 
Federal  funds  local  taxpayers  have  al- 
ready paid.  If  there  is  a  need  for  more 
school  funds,  and  in  some  areas  of  Ohio 
there  may  well  be.  for  education  of  our 
children,  then  let  us  be  in  favor  of  a 
plan  that  is  economically  sound — and 
morally  right. 

Let  us  keep  our  tax  dollars  working 
for  us  at  home  and  not  dilute  them 
through  a  vast,  rambling  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy with  its  attendant  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Let  us  not  let  the  Federal 
Government  dictate  to  us  what  it  wants 
our  children  to  learn — let  us  control  our 
educational  processes  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  America  grew  to  greatness  under 
a  free  and  independent  educational  sys- 
tem. Let  us  not  bridle  our  children  with 
the  bit  of  Federal  regimentation.  The 
choice  is  still  ours.  Let  us  keep  this 
portion  of  our  priceless,  traditional,  and 
invaluable  heritage. 


1940  to  June  1941.  it  is  reported  that 
more  than  50,000  innocent  and  patriotic 
Lithuanians  were  imprisoned  in  concen- 
tration or  prison-labor  camps  in  Asiatic 
Russia. 

Today  on  the  anniversary  observance 
of  their  deportation,  we  pray  that  most 
of  them  are  still  alive  and  will  one  day 
return  to  freedom. 


Soviet   Deportation   of  Lithuanians 

EXTENSION  OP  Rl\!I  KS 

OF 

HON    WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  decades  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  committed  so 
many  crimes  against  humanity  that  one 
of  its  earliest  inhumanities  against  the 
small,  helpless,  and  innocent  nations  of 
the  Baltic  states  has  almost  been  for- 
gotten. This  June  marks  the  21st  year 
of  the  beginning  of  that  crime,  which 
ended  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Lithu- 
anians in  their  homeland  and  the  exile 
of  many  others  numbering  in  tens  of 
thousands. 

Lithuanians  had  regained  their  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  in  their  ancient  homeland  were  liv- 
ing in  p>eace.  Their  main  worry  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards 
them.  Rightly,  they  were  very  appre- 
hensive of  Soviet  intentions,  and  unfor- 
tunately their  worst  fears  came  true  in 
1940.  Early  in  the  spring  they  were  first 
accused  of  anti-Soviet  policies.  They 
were  forced  to  allow  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Lithuania.  Their  little 
country  was  oven-un  by  the  Red  Army, 
and  then,  on  orders  from  the  Kremlin, 
all  Lithuanian  leaders  were  arrested  and 
exiled  to  Siberia.    In  1  year,  from  June 


Ware's    200th    Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.'^ 

Of 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

■  y    M  ^^^  •.riiT'sFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
speech  which  I  recently  made  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  town  of  Ware,  in  my 
district,  together  with  the  ver>'  kind,  gen- 
erous and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  quite 
undeserved  introductory  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished selectman  of  the  town  of  Ware, 
Bernard  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilsons  introduction  follows: 

Today,  as  we  In  Ware  are  gathered  here  to 
commemmorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War,  we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  In 
our  midst,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  A  gentleman  whose  name, 
no  doubt,  will  be  recalled  by  the  residents 
of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District,  prob- 
ably as  long  as  we  remember  the  names  of 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee  who  were  so  promi- 
nent 100  years  ago.  A  gentleman  who  will 
be  remembered  as  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts  who  has  served 
his  district  with  dignity  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  18  years. 

I  must  admit  that  most  of  my  affiliations 
with  this  gentleman  have  been  through  cor- 
respondence, with  one  single  exception.  Back 
in  1957  during  my  first  year  as  selectman,  I 
was  fortunate  to  meet  personally  this  man 
whom  we  keep  sending  back  to  Washington 
every  2  years  to  protect  our  interests  and  to 
take  care  of  our  problems  at  the  national 
level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
I  present  to  my  fellow  citizens,  the  guest 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  a  gentleman  who 
Is  an  outstanding  Congressman,  an  outstand- 
ing son  of  Massachusetts  and  an  outstanding 
American,  our  U.S.  Representative,  the  Hon- 
orable   Philip   J.   Philbin.   of   Clinton. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my 
speech : 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phii.- 
BiN.  Ware  Annivers.ary  Celebration, 
Sunday,  Mat  28,  1961 

It  is  a  real  pleasure,  honor,  and  happy 
privilege  to  join  you  today  in  this  Impressive 
commemorative  service  of  the  great  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  beautiful  town  of 
Ware. 

In  the  first  instance  I  must  extend  my 
warm  compliments  and  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  your  brilliant  bicentennial  chorus. 
Its  leaders  and  accompanists  for  the  very 
beatitlful  musical  program,  delightful  sing- 
ing of  oldtime  songs  so  dear  to  our  hearts 
and  the  rendition  and  reading  of  the  most 
appealing  cantata.  "Holiday  Montage." 
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I  want  to  compliment  yjur  committee 
Ufxja  the  outstanding  work  of  arranging  a 
fine,  suitable  program  for  this  anniversary. 
and  am  sure  that  It  will  bring  many  happy 
memories,  much  stron?  Inspiration  and  re- 
newed dedication  for  all  the  people  of  Ware 
and  for  many  others  who  admire  your  out- 
standing history,  your  unsurpassed  cr-ic 
spirit  and  your  stai.ch  patriotism. 

All  of  us  may  well  take  pleasure  and  satls- 
f.action  today  in  contemplating  the  early 
founding  of  Ware,  its  illustrious  history,  and 
the  many  mai;nlflcer.t  contributions  which 
Its  people  have  made.  In  war  and  in  peace,  to 
human  progress  and  to  our  Commonwealth 
and   Nation. 

The  proud  history  of  Ware  dates  back  to 
the  early  Indian  wars,  to  a  period  long  be- 
fore the  formal  incorporation  of  the  town 
November  28,  1761  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  and  before  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Some  historians  assert  that  John  Read. 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusett-s,  gave  the  name  of  "Man- 
our  of  Peace"  to  this  community  because  at 
the  time  the  area  was  enjoying  an  uneasy 
p)eace  from  Indian  raids. 

In  his  scholarly,  well-documented  history 
of  Ware,  Rev.  Arthur  Chase  gave  the  year 
1726  as  the  first  date  of  settlem.ent,  when 
Henry  Dwlgbt  located  on  200  acres  of  land 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Manour  of 
Peace"  which  he  had  leased. 

At  an  early  date.  In  fact  as  early  as  1730, 
the  value  of  Wares  waterpower  was  recog- 
nized, becauiie  it  wiis  then  that  a  mill  was 
established  near  the  falls  of  the  river.  This 
was  run  by  Capt  Jabez  Olmstead.  a  stalwart 
Indian  fighter  and  officer  In  the  expedition 
against  the  French   at  Loulsburg  In   1745. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  river  has 
greatly  Influenced  the  town,  and  from  it  has 
come  its  name  of  today.  The  Indians  called 
the  river  ■the  Ner.amesec,"  v.h:ch  means 
fishing  weir  The  river  in  those  days 
abounded  in  fish  especially  salmon,  and  it 
was  a  favorite  fl.shing  spot  for  the  Indians. 

Today  the  town  seal  of  Ware  recalls  the 
catching  of  fish  by  the  Indians  at  the  falls. 

The  Ware  River  has  certainly  been  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  town's  industrial  strength 
because  Its  swift  running  waters  furnished 
a  cheap  source  of  power  able  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry 

Down  through  the  years  the  town  has 
seen  many  industries  grow,  pro.=per,  and 
sometimes  fade  away  wl'.h  the  changing 
needs  of  the  times 

In  1937  the  famed  Otis  Mills  In  Ware  pro- 
vided employment  fir  about  1.700  of  the 
town's  population  That  is  the  year,  some 
will  recall,  when  the  town's  economy  re- 
ceived a  crushing  blow  when  the  mills 
closed   without  much  advance  warning. 

And  that  is  the  year,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  In  its  long  history,  when  the  town 
fought  back  to  berome  hailed  as  "the  town 
that  couldn't  be  licked."  because  in  11  days 
the  town.speople  dipped  Into  their  savings 
to  put  up  $50,000  tu  urg;inize  an  industrial 
comeback 

We  all  should  be  proud  to  recount  the  days 
when  In  a  little  more  than  2  years,  due  to 
the  courage  persistency,  good  judgment,  and 
Intelligent  direction,  and  above  all  the  loy- 
alty of  the  people.  Ware  had  more  people 
working  with  larger  payrolls  than  ever.  In 
such  diversified  industries  as  hats,  shoes, 
dresses,  metal,  woolens,  and  woolen  goods. 

Reared  in  struggle  and  sacrifice,  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  freedom  and  its  mean- 
ing, unshakeable  in  religious  and  patriotic 
faith.  It  was  only  natural  that  Ware  should 
make  great  contributions  In  the  Civil  War. 

Just  a  few  days  after  the  firing  on  Port 
Sumter,  a  special  Ware  town  meeting  voted 
$5,000  to  equip  volunteers  and  provide  for 
their  families  in  their  absence. 

The  Ware  company.  Company  D.  31st  Regi- 
ment. Massachusetts  Volunteers  with  about 


GO  enlistees   'rom  Ware  wfu.  the  f.rst  to  land 
f.-r  an  attaci,  on  New  Orleans  in  1863. 

The  Civil  War  Memorial  in  Aspeu  Grove 
Cemetery  b<  ars  the  names  of  43  honored 
dead  from  Ware  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  that  war  In  all,  211  served  from 
Ware,  a  most  exceptional  sacrifice  for  the 
then  small  community,  and  the  history 
btxjk.s  abound  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
nuble  sons  C'f  Ware  who  sacrificed  so  much 
to  preserve  the  Union. 

In  the  Spanish  War,  In  World  War  I.  In 
World  War  11,  in  the  Korean  war,  in  every 
crisis  that  confronted  the  Nation,  the  sons 
and  the  people  of  Ware  were  found  in  the 
foremost  rai.ks  of  those  who  rallied  In  every 
way  to  the  defense  of  freedom,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  great  ideals  of  democracy  and  Justice. 

Certainly  we  must  pause  today  and  recall 
the  unselfish  service,  the  heroic  deed.s,  the 
gallant  sacr'.flces,  the  steady,  loyal  citizen- 
ship typical  of  Ware  residents  who  have 
sprung  to  tlie  defense  of  the  Nation  in  times 
of  danger,  and  have  served  with  such  shin- 
ing example,  wann  Inspiration  and  whole- 
hearted ded.^catlon  in  the  days  of  f>€ace. 

We  must  always  remember  with  most 
grateful  appreciation  the  struggles  of  the 
early  American  settlers  who  carved  this 
beautiful  community  out  of  the  wilderness, 
and  set  up  their  temples  of  worship,  homes, 
schools,  and  civilized  Institutions  and  or- 
derly free  government.  In  this  honored 
place.  ITiey  were  hardy,  resolute  people, 
fiercely  and  mlUtantly  committed  to  human 
freedom  In  all  Its  ramifications.  We  can 
never  forget  the  great  debt  we  owe  them. 

As  years  sped  along,  peoples  of  other  races 
have  come  to  this  community  bringing  their 
rich  heritage  of  love  of  God  and  passion  for 
liberty,  representing  the  so-called  newer 
races  of  many  nationalities,  that  loyalty 
Joined  with  the  older  ones  to  bring  fulfill- 
ment to  thi;  American  dream — the  Irish,  the 
Poles,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans, 
the  Jews,  the  Scandinavians,  people  from 
the  Near  East,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  come  to  this  community, 
some  of  them  In  larger  numbers  than  others, 
all  bringing  with  them  something  of  worth 
and  value  to  the  building  of  a  greater  and 
better  community  and  a  stronger,  greater 
Nation. 

In  Intervening  years  great  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  makeup  of  Ware's  popula- 
tion, and  today  many  peoples  and  strains 
are  here — all  loyalty  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  community  and  countrv 

We  may  well  be  proud  and  thankful  to- 
day— proud  of  the  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  wrought  out  of  the 
hands  and  minds  of  sturdy  pioneers,  out  of 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  the  dedicated 
peoples  who  have  followed  them,  thankful 
that  this  community  and  our  Nation  have 
been  blessed  by  the  Almighty  to  be  en- 
dowed by  such  patriotic,  able,  intelligent 
leadership,  strengthened  and  sustained  by 
such  wholehearted  and  devoted  people,  all 
seeking  and  working  ti  sustain  the  great  po- 
litical Ideals  and  moral  truths  of  our  way  of 
life,  building  on  the  great  foundation  stones 
of  the  past,  and  steadily  forging  ahead  In 
these  crucial  days  with  unabated  vigor  and 
faith,  carrying  the  torch  of  freedom  Into  the 
space  age  and  wherever  it  may  lead  man  In 
his  quest  for  knowledge,  human  betterment, 
and  spiritual  enlightenment. 

This  troubled  world  would  be  better.  I 
know,  and  the  critical  problems  which  face 
us  today  would  be  more  easily  solved.  I  am 
sure.  If  we  of  this  generation  are  ever  mind- 
ful, as  we  go  into  the  future,  of  the  great 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to  build  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  because  It  Is  only  by 
living  up  to  the  principles.  Ideals,  and  values 
which  the  people  of  past  generations  fear- 
lessly fought  and  died  for,  and  which  we 
must  resolutely  guard  In  our  time  and  trans- 
mit to   those   who  come  after  us,  that  tb« 


previous  blessings  of  ordered  liberty  may  be 
assured  for  this  Nation  and  the  wnr'.d 

If  we  boldly  face  every  problem  and  danger 
that  confronts  us  In  the  spirit  of  this  great 
heritage,  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  pre- 
vail over  us. 

I  congratulate  the  town  and  wonderful 
people  of  Ware  upon  this  historic  anniver- 
sary and  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  time  to 
come  the  good  Lord  will  bring  you  and  your 
inspiring  American  community  his  choicest 
blessings  of  good  health,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
plne.'^s  and  many  anniversaries  like  this  one. 
and  a  people,  ever  grateful  to  the  glorious 
past,  and  resolutely  dedicated  under  God 
to  the  principles  and  values  of  human  free- 
dom, security,  and  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  high  privi- 
lege of  being  with  you  today. 


History    Can    Never    Eraif    the    Tragedy 
of    Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iixiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  21 
years  apo  today  one  of  the  most  mon- 
strous crimes  ever  perpetrated  in  the 
history  of  civilization  was  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  when  it  deported  more 
than  30.000  Lithuanians  to  Sit>cria  as 
a  prelude  to  the  Communist  s  barbaric 
plot  to  incorporate  Lathuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  nights  of  June  15  and  16. 
1940.  these  30,000  Lithuanians  who  con- 
stituted the  intellectual  leadership  In 
Lithuania  and  who  would  have  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  indomitable  opposition 
to  Communist  rule  in  their  country,  were 
brutally  removed  and  the  world  has 
never  again  heard  from  these  people. 
Of  all  the  barbaric  crimes  committed  try 
the  Communists  in  World  War  II.  this 
tragic  deportation  of  men.  women,  and 
children  to  Sit>eria  shall  continue  to 
plague  the  conscience  of  the  free  world 
as  long  as  the  Communists  are  permitted 
to  evade  a  full  accounting  for  this  crime. 

We  are  indeed  living  in  troubled 
times  and  with  so  many  new  interna- 
tional crises  confronting  the  free  world. 
It  is  lamentable  that  this  great  tragedy 
of  Lithuania  is  too  often  overlooked. 

I  take  this  occasion  today  to  mark 
this  tragic  anniversary  so  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin  will  know  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Communists  will  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice  for  their  brutal  con- 
duct. 

The  Communists  would  indeed  desire 
for  the  world  to  forget  about  this  great 
sacrifice  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
made  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  but 
they  are  tragically  miscalculating  the 
spirit  of  the  free  world,  for  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  join 
me  in  a  firm  vow  that  we  shall  never 
permit  history  to  erase  this  atrocity. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  the  30.000  vic- 
tims of  Communist  brutality  back  to  life, 
but  we  as  free  people  must  continue  to 
cite  this  monstrous  act  as  just  one  more 
example  of  the  futility  of  those  who  think 
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there  can  be  somi'  form  of  cocxistcncp 
some  form  of  compromise,  some  form  of 
understanding     with     the     Communist 
mind. 

I  hope  today's  iragic  anniversary  will 
serve  as  yet  another  reminder  of  the  full 
ugliness  that  motivates  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  ultimately  plunge  the  en- 
tii-e  free  world  into  the  scope  of  Soviet 
captivity. 

I  hope  that  this  anniversaiy  will  re- 
mind free  E>eople  everywhere  that  to  this 
day  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  complete  annihilation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  plac- 
ing this  great  nation  into  its  orbit.  It 
is  significant  that  to  this  day  tlie  United 
States  continues  to  recognize  the  emigre 
government  which  is  truly  the  consti- 
tutional governm<?nt  of  Lithuania,  and 
I  hope  the  Unitec.  States  will  soon  find 
a  way  to  give  these  Lithuanian  exiles, 
who  struggle  so  hard  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  '/.hich  the  Lithuanians 
have  so  gallantly  defended  through  the 
centuries,  alive. 

I  am  sure  all  .Americans  join  me  in 
expressing  tlie  sincere  hope  Qiat  within 
our  lifetime  we  will  be  able  to  see  Lithu- 
ania, along  with  all  the  other  captive 
nations,  once  aga.n  emerge  as  a  s>'mbol 
of  freedom  and  democracy  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  (Xherwise,  those  30,000 
Lithuanian.?,  whofe  deportation  and  sub- 
sequent death  in  Siberia  we  mouin  to- 
day, will  have  Ei\en  their  lives  in  vain. 


Thi.s  l.s  the  anniversary  obsf'i"\ance  of 
their  deportation,  and  we  again  hope 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  all 
Lithuanians  will  regain  their  freedom. 


ChaMenges  to  Graduates.  1%1 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuanians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

(j»    (  Ai  :i«iRN-i.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C'P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  LIPSCOMH.  Mr,  Speaker.  Lith- 
uanians had  suffered  under  foreign  re- 
gimes during  moit  of  theu-  modern  his- 
toi-y,  but  the  suffering  and  misery  which 
has  l)een  their  lot  since  early  1940  has 
been  quite  unt>earable  and  teiTifying  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  undennine  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, and  by  the  end  of  June.  Lith- 
uanians were  enslaved  under  Communist 
tyranny. 

When  the  country  was  overi-un  by  the 
Red  army,  the  people  were  terror-strick- 
en and  oppression  prevailed  everywhere. 
Then  many  thousands  of  prominent 
Lithuanian  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life 
were  arrested,  held  incommunicado,  put 
in  freight  cars  and  shipped  to  Asiatic 
Russia.  Such  arrests  on  a  larger  scale 
continued  for  more  than  a  year,  and  by 
June  of  1941  the  number  of  innocent  and 
patriotic  Litiiuanif.ns  arrested  and  exiled 
to  eastern  Russia  was  reix)ited  to  be 
more  than  50,000.  Of  this  number  very 
few  have  been  accounted  for  so  far;  the 
rest  still  suffer  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Internationiil  Red  Cross  and  other 
organizations  have  been  of  no  avail,  and 
the  Soviet  Goven  jnent  simply  pays  no 
attention  to  appeals  made  in  behalf  of 
these  unfortimate  Lithuanians. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or     MARYL.\.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15. 1961 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  Sat- 
urday we  in  Maryland  were  privileged  to 
have  a  member  of  the  Presidents  Cab- 
inet address  Uie  graduating  class  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  such  an  occasion  calls  for  in- 
spiring words  to  our  young  citizens  who 
are  starting  out  on  their  own  for  the 
first  time. 

What  to  say  to  these  young  people  as 
they  plan  to  take  their  responsibi  ■  place 
in  our  society  requires  our  utmost  effort 
if  we  are  to  leave  them  with  the  proper 
impression  of  their  duties  as  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  gave  the  giaduates  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  MaiyUnd  such  an  inspiring 
challenge  in  his  address  last  week  that 
I  would  like  to  have  it  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  his  sage  advice. 

Secretary  Hodges'  address  follows: 
Address  by  Secrktart  or  Commerce  Lcther 

H.    HoDCEs    AT   Commencement   Exercises, 

UNivERsriY    of    Martland.    College    Park, 

Md.,  June  10.  1961 

Governor  Tawes.  President  Elkins,  Mr. 
Holter.  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  want  to  share  with  you.  if  I 
may.  a  letter  that  one  of  my  colleagues  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  a  little  boy  In 
Kansas.  It  was  directed  to  our  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which.  a&  you  probably 
luiow.  is  one  of  the  divisxous  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  deaUng  with  science  and 
technology. 

The  letter  was  quite  brief.  "Dear  Sir,"  it 
said.  "If  possible  I  would  like  you  to  send 
me  some  material  on  the  universe  or  some- 
thing related  to  It.    Thank  you." 

1  wlih  I  knew  how  my  colleague  answered 
that  letter,  because  I  have  a  feeling  that  here 
this  morning  I  am  pretty  much  on  the  same 
spot.  The  interests  of  this  graduating  class 
of  1961  reach  as  far  as  there  Is  Stardust. 
And  I  wonder  what  a  commencement  5i>eaker 
can  t^U  you  Uiat  will  help  you  unditrstaud 
this  changing,  vast — Indeed,  llmitlcfis — do- 
main that  you  are  about  to  enter 

For  my  part.  I  Intend  today  to  take  the 
only  proved.  Intelligent  approach  theie  is  to 
the  problem.  I  am  going  to  close  my  eye."^. 
breathe  deeply,  and  plunge — and  hope  to 
heaven  that  some  scrap  of  Informt.Uon  I 
have  about  "the  universe  or  something  re- 
lated to  it"  will  be  of  worth  to  you. 

All  this  aside.  I  am  really  delighted  to 
come  again  to  Maryland  and  to  Join  in  these 
commencement  exercises.  The  last  time  I 
was  here  was  In  1957  for  the  "Queen's  3ame" 
between  the  Maryland  and  Univenity  of 
North  Carolina  football  teams.  This,  you 
may  remember,  was  the  game  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  saw. 

I  had  a  wonderful  time  tliat  day.  s. routed 
myself  hoarse,  and,  except  for  one  thing,  you 


geniicmen  could  not  hare  been  rnore  gTi- 
cious  to  me.  The  one  txception  was  that 
you  dKin't  let  North  Caroima  win  Mary- 
land did. 

This  great  University  of  Maryland  has 
truly  a  long  and  proud  heritage.  Its  history 
la  the  history  of  two  Institutions,  both  ven- 
erable: the  old  privately  oirned  University 
of  Maryland  In  Baltimore,  which  was  char- 
tered In  1812;  Maryland  Stat<  College  at 
College  Park,  which  dates  from   1856. 

Long  before  these  two  institutions  were 
merged  In  1920  to  form  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  they  had  established  one 
of  the  oldest  medical  schools  In  the  United 
States,  the  first  dental  school  in  the  world, 
and  the  second  oldest  agricultural  college  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here,  years  before 
Americans  came  generally  to  accept  the  idea 
of  universal  higher  education,  the  founda- 
tion was  ready  and  in  place  for  a  great  pub- 
lic university. 

I  know  from  my  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  southern  regional  education  board 
that  Maryland— State  and  university  alike — 
is  very  much  on  the  move  these  days  in 
many  ways.  President  Elkins.  I  have  been 
most  Impressed  by  your  new  business  asso- 
ciates program.  "This  project,  which  extends 
to  Industry  the  research  services  of  the  uni- 
versity and  which  builds  a  sound  basis  for 
work  together,  is  most  farslghted:  and  I 
think  it  ties  directly  to  your  own  fine  pro- 
gram. Governor  Tawes.  for  bringing  more 
scientific  companies  to  Mar\'iand. 

And.  of  course,  you  have  done  n  magnifi- 
cent Job  with  our  armed  forces  in  Europe 
In  your  classes  and  courses  offered  to  t«ns 
of  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  overseas. 

Tour  graduate  school  Is  large  and  excel- 
lent, and  If  you  maintain  its  quality,  you 
will  insure  an  overall  good  institution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  great  truth,  that 
"our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education.  Our  rt- 
quirements  for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  Itself  In  an  era  such  as  this  re- 
quires the  maximum  development  of  e\ery 
young  Americans  capacity." 

Not  in  my  lifetime — and  It  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  the  19th  century — has  tliis 
country  needed  .so  urgently  a  supply  of 
talented,  educated  minds.  Where  once  we 
could  get  by  with  a  small  corps  of  Inteilec- 
tuais  and  a  mi\ss  of  people  with  elementary 
and  secondary  educations,  today  we  need 
much  more.  Today  we  require  masses  of 
intellectuals  and  quantity  education,  not 
Just  at  secondary  stages,  but  at  the  highebt 
levels  and  at  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence. 

To  cope  with  the  realities  of  this  age,  we 
need — we  must  have — higher  education  th.it 
can  cliallenge  for  millions  of  young  pieople 
the  germ  of  genius,  great  or  small,  academic 
or  technical,  that  every  intelligent  being  has 
within  him  to  some  degree.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  our  goals  must  be  "a  new 
standard  of  excellence  in  education — and 
the  availability  of  such  excellence  to  all  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  It." 

Let  me  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  make 
clear  why  these  goals  are  so  necessary  and 
urgent. 

In  the  last  20  years,  particularly,  the  ex- 
plosive pace  of  technological  change  has 
added  a  tremendous  complexity  to  the  tasks 
on  which  our  society  depends  You  see  this 
most  dramatically  in  science  But  it  ,shows 
almost  everywhere  Doctors,  teachers.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  union  leaders,  manage- 
ment men  have  all  been  affected  by  a  de- 
mand for  an  Increasing  range  of  skills  in 
their  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  society  has  l>en  calling 
for  more  skilled  people  of  all  kinds.  This 
is  apparent  If  you  Just  look  back  at  the 
way  the  makeup  of  our  labor  force  has 
changed. 
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In  1910.  for  Instance  aboM*:  ine-tlilra  of 
all  workers  In  the  United  States  were  skilled. 
That  Is,  they  were  professional  aiid  technical 
workers;  propriet<jrs  managers  and  officials: 
clerical  employees,  and  skiKed  production 
workers  and  foremen 

In  1960.  however,  nef^riy  Mue-half  of  all 
Workers  were  in  skilled  categories  requiring 
ron.^iderable  educational  background.  What 
Is  mure,  the  increase  m  skilled  employment 
was  greatest  in  Just  those  areas  that  require 
the  highest  competence  and  the  most  ex- 
tended training 

While  this  demand  for  talent  has  been 
building  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  increasing 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  And  it  will  continue 
to  grow,  probably  even  faster,  as  certain 
forces  exer*  more  of  their  pressures  In  the 
years  ahead 

Automation,  for  one.  is  bound  to  raise 
the  level  of  skills  needed  by  Industry,  no 
inatt«r  what  else  it  does.  Routine  Jobs  will 
be  replaced  by  far  more  demanding  ones 
involving  super'/ision,  regulation,  and  the 
production  of  new  machines  themselves. 

The  rewards  of  discovery  have  already  pro- 
duced a  great  growth  in  systematic  research, 
both  public  and  private.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  the  need  for  scientllic 
personnel  to  man  new  efforts  will  grow  pro- 
portionately. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  compelling  of 
all,  the  military  and  economic  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  make  an  Increased  in- 
tellectual endeavor  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  a  necessity  for  sheer  survival. 

Though  the  United  States  has  not  sought 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  in  this  vast 
struggle  with  world  communism,  leadership 
has  fallen  to  us,  with  all  its  obligations. 

To  our  old  allies  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  world,  we  bear  grave  responsibilities  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  To  the  newly 
developing  natloi^  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, we  have  not  only  obligations,  but 
great  opportunities  for  demonstrating  that 
social  and  economic  progress  can  go  hand 
In  hand  with  the  development  of  political 
democracy. 

The  Uniced  States  cannot  stand  strong  In 
the  cause  of  freedom,  certainly  cannot  hold 
a  banner  to  which  the  awakening,  disad- 
vantaged people  can  repair.  If  It  does  not 
maintain  its  military,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological superiority. 

Two  years  ago.  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  group  of  American  Governors  We 
toured  factories,  collective  farms,  schools 
and  universities,  and  we  talked  to  local  and 
republic  leaders  and  to  Mr  Khrushchev  him- 
self Everywhere  we  turned,  we  saw  abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  drive  to  excel  the 
United  States  and  of  their  emphasis  on  edvi- 
cation  as  the  means  of  doing  it. 

I  came  away  from  that  trip  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  United  States  must 
develop  not  only  more  and  better  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  better  educated  indi- 
viduals of  all  kinds  Specialists  we  must 
have,  to  be  sure.  But  we  should  be  aware 
that  at  the  pace  the  world  Is  moving,  the 
skills  we  may  demand  10  years  hence  may 
be  unknown  today. 

This  makes  things  more  difficult,  for  It 
means  that  our  universities  and  colleges 
must  give  us  men  whose  education  has  in- 
cluded both  depth  and  breadth — men  who 
have  specialized,  but  who  have  not  become 
Ch!'*ned  to  their  specialty. 

.\s  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  .said  in 
tts  report.  The  Great  Talent  Hunt."  •"in- 
telligence untempered  by  wisdom,  compe- 
tente  unguided  by  a  .sense  of  values — these 
could  be  our  downfall  as  surely  as  ignorance 
and  Incompetence  " 

In  short,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  demand 
<rom  our  schools  and  colleges  men  who  have 
b?en  prepared,  who  have  Intellectual  and 
technical  competence,  to  assume  a  versatile 
»ole  —whether  It  be  In  science.  Industry,  the 
4rts.  or  education  Itself. 


This.  I  know.  Is  a  great  deal  to  expect, 
particularly  from  our  public  universities 
which  are  pressiu-ed  so  acutely  today  by  the 
problem  of  handling  swelling  enrollments 
while  maintaining  and  raising  the  quality 
of  their  Instruction. 

Higher  education  enrollments  have  been 
increasing  steadily,  and  over  the  next  10 
years  they  will  Jump  spectacularly  as  the 
postwar  baby  crop  reaches  college  age  Last 
fall,  we  had  3.6  million  young  men  and 
women  enrolled  in  degree-credit  courses  at 
colleges  and  universities  By  the  fall  oi 
1970.  the  figure  will  be  more  than  6  million 
or  a  near-doubling  of  student  bodies  In  a 
single  decade. 

Here  at  College  Park.  I  understand,  you 
are  forecasting  a  49-percent  increase  In  en- 
rollment by  1964  65.  and  this  will  come  on 
top  of  a  rise  from  7.540  to  10.168  In  full- 
time  equivalent  enrollment  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Now  there  are  some  people.  I  know,  who 
will  still  argue  that  to  seek  excellence  under 
such  conditions  is  pure  foolishness  -that 
quantity  and  quality  Just  wont    mix 

Well.  I  am  awfully  tired  of  that  argument 
and  the  nonsense  that  lies  behind  It.  These 
people  somehow  assimie  that  this  society 
can  afford  to  educate  either  a  few  people  ex- 
ceedingly well  or  a  great  nvimber  of  people 
not  so  well,  but  only  one  or  the  other. 

But  how  can  you.  In  this  Nation  which 
so  desperately  needs  masses  of  talented  man- 
power, justify  that  argument?  How  can  you 
close  your  eyes  to  the  need  to  develop  all 
Individuals  to  their  maximum  potential? 
And  how  can  you  Justtfv  spending  pxiblic 
funds — the  total  that  went  Into  higher  edu- 
cation from  all  levels  of  Government  in 
1957  58  amounted  to  nearly  $2  5  billion — to 
educate  well  the  elite  or  to  do  Jxist  half 
a  job  for  everyone  else? 

Believe  me.  I  don't  suggest  that  the  task 
before  us  is  easy  I  merely  say  it  has  to  be 
done  The  President  has  re<'ognized  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  and  has  proposed  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation which  will  help  materially  to  ease 
some  of  the  financial  problems  ahead,  both 
for  the  colleges  and  students.  But  whatever 
the  Federal  Government  does  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  "supplement"  or  a  "challenge 
fund  "  The  real  job.  now  and  always.  Is  up 
to  the  States  and  localities 

I  think,  generally,  the  public  sense*  a  new 
Importance  to  higher  education  I  think 
this  is  reflected  both  In  Increased  support 
for  the  universities  and  colleges,  public  and 
private,  and  In  greater  recognition  by  many 
people  of  the  role  that  the  famllv  must  plnv 
in  motivating  yoimgsters  to  ptirsue  a  full 
education 

Finally.  I  know  that  most  imlverslties  are 
keenly  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate increasing  numbers  of  students  at  in- 
creasingly high  standards  This  Nation  has 
already  buUt  a  system  of  higher  education 
that  has  no  equal  In  the  world  The  plans 
that  are  now  underway  for  expanding  fa- 
cilities, improving  currlculums.  raising  fac- 
ulty standards  should  be  reassurance  that 
most  colleges  have  every  intention  of  main- 
taining their  superiority  This  means,  for 
one  thing,  that  our  public  schools  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  must  do  a  far  better 
Job  of  preparation  than  they  are  now  doing 

I  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  In  some  col- 
leges, however,  there  still  seems  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  which  is  more  Important 
athletics  or  education. 

Now  I  played  on  teams  in  college  and  I 
am  fully  aware  what  a  wonderful  thing 
sports  can  be-  In  their  proper  place-  and  I 
am  for  sports  and  good  teams.  But  their 
place  Is  secondary.  And  when  you  start  buy- 
ing basketball  teams,  for  example,  start 
handing  out  scholarships  for  brawn  and 
physical  skill  rather  than  brain  and  a  desire 
for  education,  you  are  mixing  values  badly 
and  heading  for  trouble      We  have  recently 


seen  again  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen— the  gamblers  get  In,  and  the  ftxes 
begin. 

Much  of  our  trouble  here — the  reason  for 
this  lingering  nonsense  that  old  alma  mater 
must  have  winning  teams— can  be  traced 
I  think,  squarely  to  us  alumni  Through 
some  strange.  Immature  quirk,  we  seek  the 
prestige  of  association  with  a  winner  Thus 
we  apply  pressure  on  the  old  school  to  bulUl 
up  Its  athletic  plant,  and  the  school,  mindful 
of  alumni  contributions,  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  say  no. 

I  think  It's  about  time  the  aging  rah-rah 
boys  grew  up.  and  let  up  If  they  really 
need  to  borrow  prestige,  let  them  borrow  the 
best  there  Is — the  reputation  of  a  school 
where  education,  quality  education,  comM 
first,  last,  and  always 

On  the  whole,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
these  past  few  years  to  waking  up  to  our 
real  needs  for  education.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  a  rude 
stimulus,  shaking  us  to  the  truth  that  the 
US  supremacy  In  science,  which  we  took  for 
granted,  might  actually  prove  to  be  tech- 
nological Inferiority.  And  again  1  raise  u 
warning  to  all  the  public  to  take  heed 

I  think  we  are  about  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices, to  admit  our  life  haa  been  too  smug 
and  comfortable,  and  to  reccjgnlze,  as  Edward 
Payson  said,  that  'luxury  Is  the  first,  second, 
and  third  cause  of  the  ruin  of  all  republics 
It  Is  the  vampire  which  soothes  us  into  « 
fatal  slumber  while  It  sucks  the  llfeblood  of 
our  veins.  ' 

In  short,  I  think  we  are — we  must  be — 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  excellence  in  edu- 
cation and  for  assuring,  as  the  President 
said,  "that  every  talented  young  person  who 
has  the  ability  to  pursue  a  program  of  higher 
education  will  be  able  to  do  so  If  he  chooses, 
regardless   of  his  financial    means  " 

Now  Just  one  last  word  For  you  In  thi.s 
graduating  class  there  will  be  most  eKciting 
opportunities  In  this  expanding  and  chang- 
ing world.  There  will  be  new  things  to  be 
done  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  and  there 
will  be  challenges,  such  as  thi>se  imposed  by 
our  new  Peace  Corps,  to  develop  new  ways  of 
doing  things  which  now  seem  commonplace 

To  these  challenges,  you  will  bring  a  fre-h- 
ness  and  vitality,  and  if  you  have  spent  your 
years  here  well,  if  you  have  developed  char- 
acter as  well  as  your  brain,  you  will  make 
the  most  of  your  opportunities  Your  hori- 
zons are  limited  by  neither  time  nor  space 
You  can  make  what  you  will  of  your  talents 
and  your  energies  in  a  world  which  Is  wide 
enough  and  high  enough  to  encompass  your 
broadest  visions  and  highest  ambitions 

I  wish  you  luck  and  g<xxl  fortune,  and  I 
thank  you  for  letting  me  share  this  wonder- 
ful occasion  with  you. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  CitiZfn>  ot  the 
Three  Baltic  Statei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON    SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1961 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  15.  is  a  day  that  must  always  be 
kept  alive  in  the  memories  of  freedom- 
lovinf;  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  a  day 
that  must  be  looked  on  with  dismay, 
with  a  resolve  that  it  must  not  happen 
again.  It  was  on  this  day.  21  years  ago. 
that  the  Soviet  Army  took  over  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Lithuania  by  force:  2 
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dagrs  laifi  iii<  Russians  occupied  the 
other  two  Baltic  States,  Latvia  and 
Estonia. 

As  if  the  snuffing  out  of  the  liberty  of 
these  three  natiorus  was  not  a  sufficiently 
brutal  act,  the  Soviets  Just  1  year  later, 
on  June  15.  1941 — 20  years  ago  today — 
completed  their  fiist  ma&s  deportations 
of  citizens  from  the  three  Baltic  States 
to  iiM-iaon  and  work  camps  within  the 
interior  of  Russia. 

On  this  day,  commemorating  these  two 
tragic  occasions,  let  us  express  our  hope 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  may 
soon  again  live  in  freedom  in  their  home- 
land. 


Urael't  Bar   Mitzval 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1961 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  indeed  my  great  pleasure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gallant  State  of  Israel,  the 
hope  of  the  free  world  in  the  Middle 
East,  on  the  recently  celebrated  13th 
anniversary,  or  bar  mitzvah,  of  their 
founding. 

In  a  large  sense,  the  Jewish  nation 
Is  far  older  than  13  yeais.  The  found- 
ing of  Israel  occurred  thoa-^ands  of  years 
ago — when  the  Lord  appeared  before 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush  and  com- 
manded him  to  lead  the  children  of 
Israel  to  the  promised  land.  The  Bible 
tells  of  the  Jews'  danger-fraught  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  entrance  Into  Canaan. 
Many  times  in  their  ancient  history 
since  then,  the  Jews  have  t>een  driven 
from  Palestine  but  each  time  they  have 
been  willing  to  undergo  similar  hazards 
to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
In  1948.  their  fists  clenched,  the  Jewish 
people  announced  to  the  world  that  they 
would  not  be  moved  again.  The  United 
States  supported  their  action  and  now. 
13  years  later.  It  can  well  be  proud  it 
did  so. 

Our  world  today  is  ideologically  di- 
vided. In  this  cold  war.  democracy  is 
pitted  against  communism,  representa- 
tive government  vies  with  totalitarian 
replme,  free  people  are  threatened  with 
enslavement.  The  free  world  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
long  an  outpost  of  democracy  in  a  vital 
area  where  Communist  penetration  has 
been  marked.  Becau.se  of  background, 
law,  and  social  order,  this  nation  has 
ever  been  committed  to  belief  in  God. 
freedom,  and  human  dignity.  Israel's 
many  successes  stand  as  proof  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  prosperity  and 
happiness  are  only  gained  through  in- 
dividualism, not  through  subjugation  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  man  to  the  state 
and  its  leaders. 

Since  its  beginnings,  this  tiny  state 
has  had  held  high  the  lamp  of  liberty, 
opening  its  doors  to  millions  fleeing  tyr- 
anny's crushing  rule.  Those  terrorized, 
oppressed,  humiliated  in  foreign  lands 
have  found  sanctuary  m  Israel — a  haven 


where  they  hav*  boiMi  able  to  learr.  skiTs 
and  profpssioiw  work  for  a  fair  wage. 
and  pursue  their  indiviriual  hap-wness 
without  intimidation  .\:u.^t  impcrtant. 
however.  Lsrael  has  givTn  to  tliese  people 
the  opportunity  to  regain  their  st If- re- 
spect and,  digmty — their  huma  lity— 
which  only  a  man  free  to  think  arid 
act  can  enjoy.  v,"e  Americans.  *hose 
Pounding  Fathrrs  v.  :e  forced  to  flee  th» 
Old  World  because  they  were  not  free  to 
believe  as  they  would,  can  well  appreciate 
this. 

Israel's  future,  judging  from  its  past, 
must  be  a  great  one.  But  many  dangers 
still  confront  these  brave  people.  On 
three  sides,  hostile  neighbors,  jealous  of 
her  progress,  continue  to  stockpile  arma- 
ments and  threaten  war.  and  enforce 
blockades  and  boycotts  against  her  in 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  Chaiter. 
Although  the  Israeli  nation  has  barely 
passed  into  its  adolescence,  her  enemies 
might  well  take  heed  of  these  words 
.spoken  by  Joseph  us  nearly  2,000  years 
ago: 

These  men  have  inviolable  attachment  to 
liberty  and  say  that  God  la  their  only  Lord 
and  Master.  They  also  do  not  tnlnd  dying 
any  death,  nor  could  the  fear  of  death  make 
theni  call  any  man  their  master.  This  Im- 
mutable resolution  of  theirs  Is  well  known 
to  a  great  many.  What  I  have  said  does  not 
adequately  express  the  determination  that 
they  show 

As  I  have  urged  before,  our  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  press  for  freedom 
of  passage  of  all  ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal  in  keeping  with  international  law. 
and  this,  of  couise,  includes  Israeli  ships 
and  ships  dealing  with  Israel.  We  must 
continue  as  we  have  In  the  past  to  mak^^ 
mutual  aid  funds  and  loans  available  to 
Israel  for  its  greater  development  We 
must  do  this,  not  only  in  respect  for  her 
courage,  creativity,  and  humanity,  but 
also  because  it  is  In  the  best  intere.<-t  of 
America  to  strengthen  so  dedicated  a 
democracy  and  so  faithful  a  friend. 


Lithuanian  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   JOHN  H.  DENT 

-  r    I:  NNJ  y  lvan:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  ursday,  June  15. 1961 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
we  commemorate  the  advent  of  Soviet 
rule  in  Lithuania  in  1940  At  that  time 
an  army  of  the  Soviet  Union  marched 
into  Lithuaiiia  and  demanded  the  for- 
mation of  a  friendly  uovernn^ent  In 
order  to  insure  their  dominance,  tiie  So- 
viet rulers  durinp  the  coui*se  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  deported  over  30  000  mem- 
bers of  the  Lithuanian  Intcllipentsia  to 
Siberia  and  executed  about  5.000  others. 

Twenty-one  years  later  thi.s  crime 
seems  nonetheless  horrifying  to  u';.  We 
look  back  with  grief  And  compa.^sion  at 
the  fate  of  these  Lilhuanian.«;  and  the 
other  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia  who  died  in  the  wake  of  Soviet 
domination.    Memories  of  these  aiioci- 


ties  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  us 
to  strive  to  aciiieve  mutual  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  crder  to  pre- 
•^erve  peacp  throughout  tiie  world. 
When  v,e  recall  this  bloody  record,  we 
liBvc  trouble  believing  thi^t  th'»  Soviet 
rulers  will  ever  be  conteni  with  a  lasting 
peace.  Tot  many  prxjples  have  l)een  up- 
rof  ted  ftnd  perished  ur.der  their  heel. 


Flag    Day,    1%1 


EXTENSION  OF  HP  MARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIX'ES 

Thiasdaij.  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  SCHWENGFL  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Flag  Day,  Wednesday.  June  14.  it  was 
my  distinct  honor  to  once  arrair.  serve 
as  principal  speaker  at  the  Flag  Day  ex- 
ercises on  the  steps  of  the  east  from  of 
the  Capitol.  I  am  flattered  that  this 
same  privilege  has  been  accorded  me  6 
of  the  7  years  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This  year's  program,  my  role  notwith- 
standing, was  one  of  those  events  which 
would  rekindle  patriotism  in  the  mo>t 
casual  citizen  and  Inspire  him  to  look 
with  new  meaning  upon  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  I  am  glad  that  I  could  have  a 
part  in  It.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
type  of  program  should  occur  with  great- 
er frequency. 

Special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Nichols  and  her  committee  for 
making  arrangements  for  the  event  and 
for  carrying  out  the  program,  which  was 
ably  introduced  by  master  of  ceremonies, 
William  J.  Holliman.  of  the  VFW. 

A  new  and  brilliant  feature  was  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  presentation — "The 
Flag  Story,"  staged  by  Company  C  of  the 
1st  Battle  Group.  3d  Infantry— the  Old 
Guard — of  Fort  Myer.  Va  All  who  have 
seen  this  moving  display  of  State  and 
National  colors  and  heard  the  dramatic 
narrative  which  makes  it  live  as  a  glori- 
ous capsule  from  American  history,  know 
what  a  wonderful  .-spectacle  this  is.  Spe- 
cial recognition  should  go  to  the  com- 
manding ofHcer.  Col.  Richard  M.  Lee, 
Capt.  Neale  Cosby.  Capt.  Frank  Belock 
and  to  Pfc.  William  F  Hennessey,  the 
narrator. 

In  order  ".hat  ihe  Members,  who  could 
not  attend  the  exerci.ses.  can  know  tJv; 
.scope  of  the  program  I  a.^k  unanimous 
con'^ent  that  the  program  and  my  ad- 
dress appear  in  the  Concke.ssional 
Record. 

Fi  ^(,  D\v  ExFRCisrs.  June  14    1961.  the  East 

FaoNT  OF  THE  us    C.^prroL 
(Sponsored     by     Department      '-■f     Potomac 

Woman's    ReHef    Corps.    A\\j.::ii.:y    to    the 

Grand   Army   of    the   Republic) 

Prelude:  U.S.  Marine  Baud.  Capt.  Dale  L. 
Harpham,  assistant  leader,  conducting. 

Fanfare  of  bugles,  national  honor  guard. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Cnpt.  George  L. 
Korci.  commander. 

Presentation  of  coJura  Wwiiian's  Relief 
Cujps,  Daughters  of  Ui.iun  Veltrans  of  the 
Civ;.  War.  Ladles  of  Uie  Grand  Army  ol  the 
Rtpubilc,    Woman's    Arn'jy    Corps    V'etLi.iiis 
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A-vsociatio!:  Auxiliary  Ui  Ur.;ted  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  Inc., 
American  W.^r  Mothers  Auxiliary  t')  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  10th  Distri:',  of  Virginia 
\TW  District  of  Coiunibiit  and  Virsflnia 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxilnry.  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America,  Sons  and  Daughters  Of 
Liberty.  Catholic  War  \'eteran.<;  Auxiliary, 
I.adies  Auxiliary  Fleet  Re.serve  Association, 
Daughters  of  '98.  Navy  Mothers  Club  of 
America.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, National  Society,  Children  of  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  National  Capitol  Chapter. 
American  War  Mothers,  Girl  Scouts,  Troop 
Nos  46.  144.  Boy  Scouts,  Children  from  Cen- 
tral Union  Mission. 

Invocation  Chaplain.  Maj.  Oden  M.  Pul- 
len.  U3AF  1020th  L'S.AF  Special  Activities 
Wing.  Fort  Myer.  Va 

Pledge  of  allegiance:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nichols, 
department  patriotic  instructor.  Woman's 
Relief  Corps. 

Introduction  of  master  of  ceremonies: 
WiUlam  J.  Holllman,  national  Judge  advo- 
cate. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Inc 

.Americans  Creed:  Corp  Mnry  Ann  John- 
son. USMC.  Company  D  Headquarters.  Bat- 
talion Headquarters  Marine  Corpw,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Solo  America  The  Beautiful";  US.  Marine 
Band 

Introduction  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Aran.  Presi- 
dent, Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

Patriotic  selections 

Address  Hon.  Fred  Schwengel.  Member 
of  Congress  from  Iowa. 

Entrance.  State  colors  and  national  colors. 
First  Battle  Group.  3d  Infantry,  the  "Old 
Guard". 

"This  is  My  America",  Mr  Frank  Topash, 
past  department  commander.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars 

"The  Flag  Story."  First  Battle  Group.  3d 
Infantry,  the  "Old  Guard   ' 

National  Anthem,  audience 

Benediction.   Maj    Oden   M    Pullen.   USAP. 

Retiring  of  Colors. 

Committee  in  charge  of  arrangements: 
Mary  Nichols,  department  i>atriotic  instruc- 
tor: Bernlce  Ferris,  past  department  patri- 
otic instructor;  Olive  Minard,  past  depart- 
ment president;  Louise  Leone,  department 
secretary. 

Appreciation:  US.  Marine  Band.  Mrs 
Francis  Nelson.  Department  of  Defense,  Na- 
tional Organization  Branch.  Armed  Services 
of  the  United  States.  J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  U.S.  Capitol.  Mr.  William  J. 
Holllman,  Chaplain  Maj  Oden  M.  Pullen, 
USAF,  Hon  Fred  Schwengel.  Mrs  Frank 
Topash,  Mary  Ann  Johnson  USMC  All  par- 
ticipating organizations. 

Flag   Day.    1961 
(By  Congressman  Fred  SfHWENCEL.  of  lowai 

Flag  Day  in  America  is  and  should  be  a 
very  special  day.  It  is  a  time  when  every 
-American  should  think  again  on  his  heritage. 

It  will  quicken  his  heart  and  stir  his  mind 
toward  a  nobler  and  a  more  intelligent  pa- 
triotism. A  patriotism  that  is  so  much 
needed  as  we  seek  to  restore,  as  we  must,  the 
original  national  purpose  so  evident  among 
the  authors  of  our  Nation. 

A  kind  of  patriotism  that  w.U  cause  all  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  task  of 
building  a  better  world  by  building  a  better 
America. 

It  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  and  to  learn 
again  from  our  own  history — and  especially 
to  learn  anew  about  the  many  blessings  that 
come  with  liberty  and  freedom 

A  great  American  historian  reminds  us 
that  "History  Is  not  merely  a  great  teacher 
of  patriotism,  but  the  one  Indispensable 
teacher:  the  more  we  know  about  the  strug- 
gles which  made  the  Nation,  the  great  men 
who  led  It,  and  the  principles  which  sus- 
tained its  people  in  time  of  trial,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  feeling  for  our  country. 


If  we  are  to  attain  the  great  goals  that 
our  forebears  set  for  us  we  must  develop 
a  deeper  feeling  for  our  country  than  now 
seems  evident. 

This  very  difficult  and  discouraging  time 
demands  that  we  call  forth  the  very  best 
of  our  talents  and  ability. 

Oxjr  most  beloved  poet  and  biographer. 
Carl  Sandburg,  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
recently  when  speaking  at  Gettysburg. 

He  presented  some  appropriate  questions 
and  then  gave  some  eloquent  answers.  Re- 
plies that  give  cause  to  pause  and  reflect. 

He  said,  I  quote: 

'When  we  say  a  patriot  Is  one  who  loves 
his  country,  what  kind  of  love  do  we  mean'' 
A  love  we  can  analyze,  or  weigh,  or  measure? 
Or  Is  a  patriots  love  of  country  a  thing  in- 
visible, a  quality,  a  human  shade  and  breath, 
beyond  all  measurement  of  reckoning? 
These  are  questions  old  as  the  time  of  man 
and  the  earliest  tribes  and  nations.  We  do 
know  in  part  that  when  a  society  or  civiliza- 
tion perishes  it  would  seem  they  forgot  the 
hard  beginnings,  struggles  having  human 
cost. 

"We  have  heard  that  the  dead  hold  in  their 
clenched  hands  only  that  which  they  have 
given  away.  Wlien  men  forget,  if  they  ever 
knew,  what  is  at  the  heart  of  that  senti- 
ment— and  it  is  terribly  sentimental — they 
are  in  danger  of  power  being  taken  over  by 
fantastic  fools  or  beasts  of  prey  or  men  hol- 
low with  echoes  and  vanities.  ' 

This  is  his  way  of  telling  that  in  forget- 
ting, we  lose. 

And  Kdwln  Burke  tells  us:  "People  will  not 
look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  look 
backward   to  their   ancestors  " 

Posterity  depends  on  us.  The  present  de- 
mands so  much  from  us.  In  this  difficult, 
discouraging  time,  let  us  revive  and  reflect 
on  some  admonitions  of  history.  Admoni- 
tions that  helped  the  early  patriots  meet 
their  chnUenge;  from  this  we  can  take 
courage.  o 

As  we  see  our  national  emblem  unfurled 
against  the  background  of  this  historic  and 
meaningful  dome  set  against  the  blue  sky. 
we  are  thrilled  again  with  the  American 
story. 

It  recalls  for  us  wonderful  men.  events, 
state  papers  and  documents  All  without 
peer  and  Import  in  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try; a  story  that  is  ours  The  story  of  a 
nation,  whose  experience  testifies  eloquently 
to  the  faith,  dedication  and  sacrifice  that 
gave  us  liberty,  equality  and  prosperity 

By  recognizing  and  applying  the  eternal 
truths  and  the  great  principles  which  be- 
came the  foundation  of  our  Nation,  we  in 
this  great  land  have  achieved  more  for  more 
people,  in  more  ways,  and  in  more  places, 
than  has  been  achieved  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment ever  known. 

It  should  be  noted  and  we  should  forever 
remember,  that  this  was  made  p>o6sible 
through  the  leadership  of  elected  representa- 
tives. Men  and  women  who  understood 
that  it  was  their  business  as  representatives 
to  represent  and  serve  their  country  and  Its 
Ideals  first;  the  Interests  of  the  people  In 
the  areas  they  represent  second;  and  the 
political    party   of   their   choice,    third. 

The  terrible  tragedy  of  our  time,  and  It 
could  be  fatal,  is  that  the  prosperity  and 
easy  life  coming  from  liberty  has,  while  mak- 
ing us  great  and  strong,  caused  many  of  us — 
Includnig  those  in  high  places — to  accept  the 
false  belief  that  somehow  liberty  and  free- 
dom can  live  safely  successfully,  and  peace- 
fully with  the  tyranny  of  communism,  a 
system  that  not  only  denies  the  spiritual 
values  but  destroys  them,  a  system  that 
crucifies  all  new  Ideas  that  aren't  consistent 
with  their  materialistic  viewpoints,  a  system 
that  would  have  you  believe  that  only  a 
few  can  rule  and  that  the  masses  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  a  system  that  has  a  Judicial 
system  which  is  the  arm  of,  rather  than  a 
check  on  the  powers  of  government. 


To  agree  with,  to  Imitate  Ita  collectivism, 
to  otherwise  aid  and  abet  thla  system  as  a 
soUitlon  to  problems  Is  to  ignore  the  facts 
of  history. 

For  It  Is  in  our  own  heritage  that  we  find 
the  seeds  that  bring  forth  the  inspirations, 
the  answers  and  desired  results  for  oiu-selves 
and  for  the  world. 

Every  era  in  our  history  gives  us  marvelotis 
examples  to  call  on  for  help  and  inspiration 
A  most  effective  and  appropriate  inspiration 
finds  its  original  audience  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  In  Williamsburg  In  the  year 
of  1775.  While  pressing  for  resolutioos  to 
put  the  Colonies  in  a  state  of  defense.  Put- 
rick  Henry  said:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death" 

Here  was  the  clarion  call  that  character- 
ized the  new  Nation  at  Its  birth  Then  came 
the  "Unanimous  Declaration"  raid  it  was 
signed.  It  made  1776  our  Nations  natal 
year. 

Beginning  When  In  the  course  of  human 
events."  It  is  an  indictment  of  tyranny,  an 
Indictment     bold,  perpetual  and  true. 

In  support  of  It  and  by  It.  "Our  lives,  our 
fortunes  .-tnd  our  sacred  honor."  are  forever 
pledged  All  men  are  created  equal,"  "Un- 
alienable rights."  and  The  consent  of  the 
governed."  are  words  to  which  those  early 
patriots  and  later  Lincoln  in  his  time  con- 
secrated their  lives  They  were  the  essence 
of  important  points  which  they  argued  in 
debate  and  talked  of.  wrote  about,  and 
fought  for 

Those  word."?  burst  and  blazoned  forth  out 
of  the  darkest  of  days,  dark  as  nights,  as  if 
to  become  a  Bethlehem  of  civil  government 
for  all  mankind  for  magi  and  for  statesmen 
to  gaze  upon. 

Those  words  were  the  inspiration  of  the 
stHtesman:  even  more,  they  were  their  career 

Lincoln  said,  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  he  was 
to  meet  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politi- 
cally, that  did  not  spring  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

To  him  that  instrument  was  without  .1 
flaw.  In  his  hand  it  t>ecame  an  instrument 
to  set  the  slaves  free 

The  drama  moves  on  It  Includes  doing 
the  impossible  —defeating  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world  -  at  Trenton.  Vallev 
Forge  and  Brandywlne 

Soon  our  land  Is  free  and  at  peace. 

The  curtani  rises  again.  The  Great  Con- 
vention is  in  session.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
are  gathered;  as  grand  a  body  of  statesmen 
as  ever  met 

Washington  presides  Madison  Is  there 
leading  many  of  the  discussions  Week.-, 
pa.«ised . 

Came  the  Constitution  We  boast  it  to  l>e 
a  vast  achievement  in  human  government. 
"■V.'e  the  f)ei.ple." 

Gladstone,  the  eminent  English  Jurist, 
called  it    A  most  wonderful  work." 

It  fused  the  States  Into  "a  more  perfect 
union,"  a  Nation  to  enjoy  "the  blessings  of 
liberty  " 

Their  task  was  to  devise  a  government 
shorn  of  all  kinds  of  despotism  In  devis- 
ing their  plan,  with  Its  checks  on  power  and 
its  compromises  on  disputes,  they  attained 
the  nearest  to  fulfillment  and  achievement 
of  the  aims  of  self-government  that  man  had 
ever  done 

And  this  day  we  ask:  Where  is  there  a 
government  that  towers  above  ours,  as  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  .said  for  "Just  and  equal 
laws' ',  Madison  and  his  coworkers  built 
better  than  they  knew. 

It  early  became  an  ectasy  of  Lincoln  that 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  won  for  themselves 
their  war;  won  their  Independence;  defied 
prior  civil  heresies  of  the  olden  world. 

And  then  In  triumphant  convention  as- 
sembled, they  begat  that  child  of  liberty,  "we 
the  people  ■■ 

A  new  ship  of  state  wa.s  launched  It  and 
its  affairs,  and  Its  course  under  the  flag  and 
the  Constitution,  its  hopes.  Its  welfare  and 
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Its  perils,  became  and  are  the  sole  concern 
of  major  statesmanship. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  helm  goes  to  a 
succession  of  elected  officials.  Difficulties 
arise,  the  Nation  needs  to  sacrifice  now  to 
save  itself. 

It  finds  a  leader  In  Lincoln  during  the 
sUirm  and  fury  of  that  terrific  war.  Hark! 
When  the  sky  was  blackest  and  all  was  at 
stake,  Lincoln  declared :  "We  shall  nobly 
save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth." 

Note  the  words.  Did  truer,  nobler  diction 
ever  flow  from  a  statesman's  tongue  or  pen? 
Listen  again  and  see  how  they  serve  for  to- 
day. "We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth"  Can  words 
penetrate  deeper  Into  the  souls  of  Americans 
than   these   do?     Said   to   us    100   years   ago 

They  almost  page  us  Almost  page  by 
name  every  American  alive  In  this  year  of 
our  Lord.  1961. 

How  loud  the  call  since  the  morning  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  World  War  II,  Korea,  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  Laos,  Berlin,  and  the  impending 
proposed  summits. 

No  one  in  Government  and  living  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  deny  that  today  the 
Ship  of  Stat«  Is  Indeed  on  troubled  waters 
It  seems  to  l>e  heading  Into  a  terrible  storm. 
It  is  being  challenged  on  every  front. 

We  have  to  contend,  everywhere  It  seems, 
with  International  communism.  There  are 
demands  that  we  recognize  It  as  an  equal 
or  a  competitor  with  freedom  Tragically 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  It  has  some 
advantages  over  freedom. 

But,  thinking  men  know  bett«r.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  and  all  that  Is  good  and 
decent  communism  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

The  Conununlsts  cannot  win  If  we  place 
our  faith  In  the  ancient  truths  spoken,  lived 
by  and  fought  for  by  the  patriots  In  our  herit- 
age, statesmen  who  believed  that  no  doc- 
trine, faith,  or  knowledge  is  of  value  to  man 
except  as  It  bears  fruit  In  action.  The 
record  shows  that  they  gave  us  action  and 
sacrifice  almost  beyond  words  to  tell. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  and  their 
ilk  call  for  peaceful  coexistence  let  us  remind 
them  and  the  world  that  would  be  free  that 
this  Idea  of  coexistence  Is  not  new.  We  have 
stool  for  this  from  the  beginning. 

Let's  show  them  the  evidence  of  two  world 
wars  fought  to  assure  peaceful  coexistence 
In  World  War  I  we  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  In  World  War  II  to  es- 
tablish the  Four  Freedoms  to  which  they 
agreed  and  then  finally  we  heli>ed  and  sup- 
ported more  than  any  the  Idea  of  a  United 
Nations 

When  Khrushchev  prophesies  that  our 
children  will  grow  up  under  communism, 
let  us  present  the  unanswerable  record  of 
history  and  oiu-  system  which  Is  based  upon 
the  moral  law  to  show  him  and  the  world 
a  record  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

So  long  as  men  love  truth  and  freedom 
they  win  never  consent  to  the  communism 
we  know  today.  And,  communism  will  not 
be  successful  unless  they  start  Imitating 
those  who  believe  and  practice  the  great 
Ideals  on   which  freedom  was   built. 

When  the  enemies  of  freedom  present  their 
pious,  half-truth  accusations,  hurl  epithets 
of  derision  and  point  to  our  self-admitted 
and  self-announced  shortcomings — let  us 
admit  and  not  shrink  and  cower  before  a 
system  and  enemy  whose  background  and 
record  is  one  of  the  blackest  In  all  history. 

Rather,  let  us  redouble  our  efforts  to  cor- 
rect, improve  and  eliminate  the  causes  of 
our  shortcomings. 

Then  let  us  get  some  self-satisfaction  In 
the  knowledge  that  our  system,  under  our 
flag  and  freedom,  has  done,  does  and  can  do 
more  for  people  than  any  other  system. 

This  will  reassure  ourselves  of  our  own 
greatness.  A  greatness  of  which  even  they 
are  Jealous. 


We  should  point  often  to  the  many  virtues 
and  advantages  we  take  for  granted  which 
the  tyranny  of  communism  not  only  denies 
but  destroys. 

They  Insist  on  promoting  and  demanding 
conformity  to  their  Ideals  while  we  recog- 
nize. If  not  promote,  nonconformity  but  al- 
ways under  a  law  and  a  system  that  at  least 
seeks  the  goals  of  equality. 

Let  us  then  on  every  occasion  and  espe- 
cially on  Flag  Day  speak  and  act  with  con- 
viction and  dignity  to  promote  a  mutual 
betterment  program  for  all,  using  more,  and 
more  often,  the  great  Ideas  found  in  the 
American  legend  expressed  so  often  by  the 
leaders  in  our  ancestry. 

The  following  are  just  a  few.  You  can 
think  of  many  more. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. " 

"I  swear  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

"Religion  and  morality  are  Indispensable 
to  political  prosperity." 

Any  schoolchlld  can  think  of  many 
others. 

So,  let  us  not  retreat  from  reason.  Rather, 
let  us  encourage  the  mind  of  man  to  think. 
And  be  prepared  to  advance  our  cause  by 
friendly  persuasion — to  make  other  men 
wiser  and  better  as  we  can  find  or  make 
opportunity. 

Let  us  remember  there  are  times  when 
we  protect  in  this  country  even  a  minority 
of  one,  that  it  was  our  system  that  promoted 
the  rise  of  the  common  man  and  all  have 
more  advantages  under  It. 

On  this  Flag  Day.  1961,  let  us  be  proud 
of  our  heritage  but  let  us  wear  that  pride 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  presents  the  true 
heart  and  soul  of  America;  so  that  It  shows 
that  with  our  pride  we  have  humility. 

Believing  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  let  us  practice  what  Is  at  the  heart 
and  soul  of  America  and  expressed  so  well 
by  our  most  American  American — Abraham 
Lincoln — in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  last 
public  document:  "With  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow,  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 

Grant  that  each  of  us  think  on  and  learn 
again  from  our  heritage  those  things  that 
can  keep  for  ourselves  and  win  for  others 
true  freedom  and  greater  opportunity  for 
all. 

Thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  be- 
fore you  this  evening  and  for  the  courteous 
attention  you  have  afforded  me. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuanians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  1940 
stemmed  from  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Without  any  justifi- 
cation, and  without  provocation  the  men 
of  the  Kremlin  put  an  end  to  independ- 
ent Lithuania.  Since  then,  for  21  years, 
unhappy  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  either  in  their  homeland  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


When  the  Red  army  marched  into  the 
country  and  the  Communist  Russians 
set  up  a  regime  completely  subservient 
to  Moscow,  they  rounded  up  all  known 
and  suspected  public  servants  and  popu- 
lar leaders  in  the  country-,  placed  them 
in  boxed  freight  cars  and  shipped  them 
off  to  distant  Siberia.  This  was  done 
under  terrifying  conditions,  and  on  such 
a  mass  scale  that  in  the  course  of  1  year 
some  50,000  prominent  Lithuanians  were 
upi'ooted  from  their  homes  and  found 
themselves  in  prison  camps  in  Asiatic 
Russia.  There  these  helpless  souls  were 
during  the  war,  and.  if  they  are  still  alive, 
there  they  may  be  today.  That  event, 
the  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  exile  of 
these  Lithuanians,  marked  the  tragedy 
of  Lithuania,  and  today  its  anniversary 
is  being  ob.served  in  all  Lithuanian  com- 
munities throughout  the  free  world.  We 
join  all  Lithuanians  in  common  sym- 
pathy for  this  national  tragedy. 


Baltic  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

'_  r    NtV.     JEF.hEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  !5  1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
3  days  of  this  week  arc  days  of  solemn 
memory  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
the  three  Balkan  States.  For  it  was  21 
years  ago  that  the  Soviet  Army  swept 
across  the  borders  of  the  three  tiny  neu- 
tral nations  and  forced  them  under  the 
Communist  yoke. 

On  the  15th  of  Jime.  Lithuania  was 
overrun.  On  the  16th.  Latvia.  On  the 
17th.  Estonia.  In  3  shoit  days,  6  million 
people  lost  the  independence  they  had 
enjoyed,  to  a  degree,  for  centuries, 
though  ixilitically  for  but  22  years. 

Within  a  month  puppet  governments 
had  been  established  which  still  func- 
tion today  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
from  that  time,  terror  and  crime  have 
reigned.  Countless  thousands  of  citizens 
in  all  three  states  were  executed  to  pre- 
vent the  resurgence  of  patriotism,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  were  deported  to  remote 
regions  of  Russia,  without  regard  for 
individuals,  families,  or  communities. 
Some,  fortunately,  were  able  to  flee  to 
Western  Europe  and  forpe  for  themselves 
new  lives  in  freedom,  though  generally 
without  their  loved  ones. 

Today,  when  the  first  objective  of  cit- 
izens of  the  free  world  is  to  keep  other 
nations  across  the  globe  from  falling 
within  the  paraly^ing  influence  of  the 
Reds,  we  must  still  not  foreet  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  whose  size  and  geo- 
graphical position  made  them  the  first 
of  the  captive  nations. 

The  story  of  these  gallant  people  who 
have  so  long  withstood  the  tyranny  of 
Soviet  rule  has  pierced  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  inspired  the  men  and  women  of  the 
free  world  and  those  who  value  fieedom 
aiid  liberty. 
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Let  us  pray  that  we  shall  see  in  our 
day  the  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia — that  their  peoples  may 
again  live  under  the  skies  of  freedom 
in  a  free  world. 


Chambertbarf,  Pa.,  Lodge  No.  600,  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elki 
Obserres  Flag  Day,  Jane  14,  1%1. 
With  Impressive  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    FTNNSirLVA.SIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN"T.\TIVES 
T^ursdai/,  /un"  ;5    1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing Its  outstanding  :>-cord  among  the 
Elk.s  clubs  of  the  Na'.un  ;n  urging  the 
annual  observance  of  Flag  Day,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa  .  Lodge  No.  600,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  sponsored 
on  June  14  one  of  the  finest  programs  it 
has  been  my  pr:v.;egp  to  attend  during 
my  congres.sionai  care*  r 

Last  year  in  a  na*::  na!  Flag  Day  con- 
test aTiong  Elks  !od?<^^  which  was  won 
by  Appleton,  Wis  Chambersbur?  Lodge 
was  awarded  second  place. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  Flag  Day  program  on  June  14  .spon- 
sored by  Chambersburg  Lodge  No.  600 
and  to  deliver  the  principal  address 
which  follows: 

.•\DDR£SS     DeLIVFJIED     Bi      J  AMES    E.     VaN     ZaNOT. 

Me.mber  or  CoNoRE.ss,  20th  District  of 
Pi;.v.n'.sy:  VANTA  the  Elks  Flag  Day  Pko- 
GRAM    AT    J     Fra.sk    Faitst    Juwior    Hich 

SfHOOL      CHAMi3EBSBrRC,    Pa. 

.\.s  a  member  of  Altoona  Lodge  No  102. 
Be.ievole.Tt  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  It 
IS  an  honor  to  join  wit.h  my  brother  Elks  of 
Chambersbu.-?  Lodii^e  No.  600  la  celebrating 
the  184th  ir.ni-.ersa.'y  of  the  birth  of  Old 
lOlory. 

yor  year.^  ihp  BT.evolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  has  cli.-p!ayed  national  leader- 
ship In  urgtni?  that  appropriate  exercises  be 
held  on  Flag  r>ay  a,s  a  means  of  focusing  spe- 
cial attention  on  ti^ie  blessings  we  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  their  great  Republic. 

It  is  signiricant  to  state  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Chambersburg  lodge  of  Elks  has 
enjoyed  national  distinction  in  sponsoring 
outstanding  Flag  Day  celebrations. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1960 
lod^e  No  800  was  awarded  second  place  In  a 
national  contest  '>f  Elk  lodges  that  was  won 
by  .Appletf.n,  Wi."; 

Tiie  otflcers  and  members  of  Chambers- 
burg Lxidge  .;*^  *  .'je  A.u-miy  commended  for 
their  dedicate  ;  ^e  •..  .md  devotion  over  the 
years  In  promoting  love  and  respect  for  the 
flag  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  r.nd  proper  for  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  to  take  leader- 
ship in  patriotic  exercises  such  as  the  an- 
nual observance  of  FT.ag  Day — since  the  Elks 
is  a  typical  American  society  whose  members 
believe  in  Almighty  Gixi  and  in  loyalty  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes 

You  win  f.nd  on  the  altar  of  every  Elks 
Lodge  the  Holy  B.ble.  the  anMers  of  elkdom, 
and  the  American  f^ag. 

Collectively  they  6;gn.;y  devotion  to  God, 
brotherhood,  tolerance,  gixxl  will,  and  pa- 
triotism. 


Th'i^  we  miy  be  proud  of  our  membership 
In  the  B<»n''v  ilpnt  ind  Vr  'f^'.Wf  (>rdf.'  of 
E'.k-! 

A  e  we  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Elks'  lodge* 
evprywhere  for  awakening  our  patriotic  im- 
pulses which,  unfortunately,  with  respect  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  give  evidence  of  being 
dormant. 

We  are  reminded  that  schoolchildren  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  were  thrilled 
by   the   words  of  Sir   Walter   Scott: 

■  Breathes   there   a   man  with  soul   so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  bath  said, 
this  Ls  my  own,  my  native  land  " 

It  has  been  said  that  today's  version  of 
these   stirring   lines    would   read   something 

like  this: 

"Breathes    there    a    man    so    old    fashioned. 
That   he  takes  his  patriotism  unratloned?  " 

Criticism  of  the  deplorable  lack  of  proper 
public  appreciation  and  respect  for  Old  Glory 
is  not  directed  against  teachers,  students, 
parents,  or  any  specific  group.  It  is  rather 
an  indictment  of  a  generation 

While  It  Is  true  we  display  the  flag  on 
some  special  occasions,  and  In  parades  and 
celebrations  where  military  units  are  particl- 
panu.  since  World  War  I  there  has  been  a 
distinct  lack  of  public  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

We  need  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  good 
old-fashioned  Americanism  as  a  means  of 
restoring  the  splne-tlngllng,  blood -sttrrinic 
thrill  when  our  flag  passes  by  in  a  parade,  or 
when  we  glimpse  it  flying  proudly  against 
the  clear  blue  sky  on  a  sunny  day.  or  majes- 
tically ascending  heavenward  at  a  public 
ceremony 

Frankly,  we  need  to  arouse  ourselves  from 
the  lethargy  that  engulfs  us  and  leaves  us 
prone  to  Ignore  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
ovir    flag. 

This  years  celebration  of  Flag  Day  marks 
the  first  time  on  such  an  occasion  that  we 
gaze  at  the  50-star  emblem  of  our  Nation 
which  bei?ame  official  on  July  4.  1960,  with 
the  final  approval  of  statehood  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
discuss  the  great  traditions  of  our  national 
flag 

I  suppose  this  is  the  reaction  of  everv 
patriot  In  every  land. 

And  yet.  there  is  something  unique  about 
such  a  dliscusfilon  when  conducted  by  Amer- 
icans, in  view  of  their  highly  Individualistic 
background  and  national  characteristics.  It 
Is  traditional  for  Americans  to  play  down 
certain  of  our  traditions  to  a  large  extent. 

As  a  people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace 
from  the  beginning  of  our  entrance  into  the 
family  of  nations  we  have  tended  to  em- 
phasize a  desire  for  international  coojjera- 
tlon  in  contrast  to  boasting  of  our  own  great 
national  achievements. 

Yet  It  is  not  possible  nor— for  that  mat- 
ter— advisable  to  altogether  neglect  our 
record  of  national  success  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  periodically  call  attention  to  It 
through  patriotic  celebration. 

Our  record  as  a  people  is  Indeed  remark- 
able. 

Not  only  have  we  risen  In  less  than  two 
centuries  from  national  Infancy  to  interna- 
tional predominance,  but  we  have  done  so 
with  only  the  slightest  occasional  setback 
and  with  the  most  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  drive  and  fortitude. 

As  a  result — the  Stars  and  Stripes  now 
hold  an  e-xalted  place  among  the  national 
banners  or  the  world  and  our  national  might 
is  either  admired  or  grudgingly  respected 
by  every  other  nation  on  earth. 

There  is  something  perplexing  and  un- 
explalnab.y  powerful  about  a  flag,  either  In 
battle  or  flying  from  a  schoolhouse  In  the 
midst    of    a    peaceful    country    village.      It 


radiates  pride  and  hope  snd  a  grandeur  that 
even   the  cynical  find  hard  to  resist. 

There  is  no  ignoring  its  Influence,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  like  disregarding  the  de- 
structive tendencies  of  a  hurricane  or  the 
llfeglvlng  eflects  of  sunlight  on  a  wheat- 
field. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  out  to  battle  under 
the  American  flag  can  tell  you,  or  try  to 
tell  you.  the  confidence  inspired  by  its  gal- 
lant appearance. 

Yet  somehow  words  are  not  enough. 

When  one's  life  hangs  in  the  balance  In 
the  midst  of  an  enemy  Infantry  attack  or  a 
barrage  fired  from  an  enemy  battleship  it  is 
a  common  experience  to  momentarily  think 
of  self  and  to  forget  all  the  patriotic  oratory 
ever  spoken. 

But  the  mere  sight  of  the  American  flag  at 
such  a  moment  can  restore  confidence  and 
determination,  whereas  an  hour's  worth  of 
oratory  would  prove  fruitless 

It  Is  as  though  the  American  flag  were 
some  sort  of  history  book,  military  march- 
ing band,  orator  and  colorful  pageant,  all 
rolled  Into  one,  so  powerful  Is  Its  effect  In 
time  of  crisis. 

Nor  In  good  times  Is  this  efTectiveness  In 
any  way  diminished  for  when  peace  and 
prosperity  bless  the  land  the  flag  takes  on  a 
new  meaning. 

Instead  of  crying  out  hope  to  the  troubled 
It  seems  to  take  on  an  air  of  warning  to  the 
complacent  alerting  all  Americans  to  present 
and  future  dangers 

With  the  world  In  constant  turmoil  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  the  necessity  of  alert- 
ing the  American  people  of  the  danger  to  our 
national  security  from  the  scourge  of  en- 
croaching world  communism 

We  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  Khru- 
shchev's defiant  attitude  regarding  Berlin 
and  his  reftisal  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Congo  crisis. 

While  we  recently  observed  the  cordial 
meeting  In  Vienna  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  same  Khrushchev 
who  openly  Insulted  President  Elsenhower 
and  who  attempted  to  wreck  the  United 
Nations,  has  virtually  taken  over  the  Castro 
regime  In  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  Ameri- 
can shores. 

This  is  the  same  Khrushchev  who.  with 
Red  China,  plotted  the  loss  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  who  has  refused  re- 
peatedly to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  nu- 
clear-test ban 

In  addition,  both  Red  China  and  Moscow 
have  sinister  alms  In  many  other  places  on 
the  globe.  Including  South  Korea.  Iran.  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Congo. 

Therefore,  as  we  celebrate  the  184th  birth- 
day of  our  national  emblem  we  must  empha- 
size the  Imperative  necessity  of  realizing  the 
menacing  worldwide  situations  that  threaten 
the  precious  American  heritage  of  liberty 
and  freedom  symbolized  by  the  flag  of  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  built  this 
peace-loving  Nation  with  the  brick  and  mor- 
Ur  of  Justice  and  morality  and  we  are  ad- 
monished to  strengthen  by  our  sweat  that 
brick  and  mortar. 

This  means  discarding  our  lukewarm  atti- 
tude born  of  apathy  and  Indifference  and 
taking  to  heart  the  sage  advice  that  "eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty" 

By  adopting  a  more  vigilant  attitude  and 
expressing  love  and  respect  for  cur  flag  In  a 
sincere  and  not  a  merely  mechanical  fash- 
Ion  we  will  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfy- 
ing account  of  our  stewardship  as  custodians 
of  American  ideals. 

During  this  annual  Flag  Day  observance  It 
is  appropriate  to  recall  that  so  Impressive 
are  the  wonders  of  our  flag  that  unorganized 
elements  In  American  society  began,  early 
in  our  history,  to  call  for  Its  recognition 
In  the  form  of  an  official  day  of  reverence. 
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Yet,  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  sectionalism  was  largely  submerged  by 
national  feelings,  that  actual  steps  were 
taken  toward  launching  an  organized  cam- 
paign for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
I'lig  Day. 

A  distinguished  patriot.  Dr.  Bernard  J. 
C'lgrand.  conceived  the  plan  and  formed  an 
organization  In  1894  on  the  assumption  that 
respect  for  the  flag  was  deserving  of  more 
than  offhand,  occasional  notice. 

His  efforts  were  untiring  and  under  his 
direction  the  organized  advocates  of  patri- 
otic demonstration  worked  diligently  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  goal. 

But  changes  in  the  popular  mind  are 
slow  at  taking  place  and  for  many  decades 
the  flag  remained  unrecognized  In  this  of- 
ficial sense  though  quietly  revered  by  the 
masses  of  American  citizens. 

In  the  meantime  however,  numerous  new 
Influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  public 
opinion  in  such  a  way  as  to  t>olster  and 
reinforce  the  patriotic  American  tempera- 
ment. 

As  American  youth  went  out  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  again  and  again  to  fight 
for  this  great  Republic  and  the  suppression 
of  despotism,  the  American  people  to  a 
great  degree,  abandoned  their  apathy  and 
began  to  adopt  a  r.ew  attitude  toward  their 
flag 

Assuredly,  It  wai'  still  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation's  eternal  hoi>e  for  peace. 

In  addition.  It  had  earned  a  phenomenal 
record  In  the  military  sense — and  further 
failure  to  honor  such  a  record  was  deemed 
Intolerable 

With  this  In  mini  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  Bill  In  1949  In  honor  of  the 
flag's  adoption  by  -he  Continental  Congress, 
June   14,   1777 

FYom  that  date  as  a  Nation  we  have  sought 
to  celebrate  Flag  Day  each  year  with  tjrplcal 
American  enthuslssm  and  with  the  stimu- 
lating support  and  influence  fostered  annu- 
ally on  June  14  by  Elks  lodges  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Few  congressional  actions  have  received 
such  a  universally  positive  response  from 
the  American  people  and  I  am  willing  to 
hazard  a  gxiess  as  to  why.  It  all  comes  back 
to  our  Nation's  trials  and  tribulations  and 
their  solution  thrcugh  the  magnificent  zeal 
of  the  American  p-'ople. 

Our  triumphs  in  both  war  and  peace  have 
been  the  marvel  of  the  past  two  centuries 
and  have  drawn  the  applause  of  free  peoples 
everywhere. 

With  an  army  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  volunteers  we  confounded  some  of  Eng- 
'  land's  greatest  mlltary  minds  in  our  War  of 
"^Indep)endence  and  repeated  the  same  trick 
In  the  War  of  181i;  even  defeating  the  pride 
of  the  British  Army — the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's own  troops  In  the  historic  battle  of 
New  Orleans. 

Against  the  Mexicans  in  1846  we  sent  our 
youth  Into  combat  to  emerge  triumphantly 
once  again  thereby  extending  the  national 
domain  In  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific 

And  demonstrating  the  resilience  so  typi- 
cal of  the  American  character — we  emerged 
from  our  own  Civil  War  to  overwhelm  the 
last  vestige  of  Spanish  tyranny  In  the  New 
World  In  the  189C's  and  assumed  the  role 
of  International  leadership  which  we  have 
never  since  relinquished. 

Since  then  it  las  been  necessary  three 
times  for  American  boys  to  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  humanity  on  foreign  shores  against 
the  combined  might  of  all  the  despotic  pow- 
ers that  have  arisen  to  plague  20th  century 
civilization. 

And  in  every  case  the  American  flag  has 
earned  added  resp<}ct  in  lands  where  previ- 
ously It  was  known  only  In  the  vaguest 
sense. 


But  not  through  warfare  alone  has  this 
banner  gained  Its  fame. 

Millions  the  world  over  have  come  to  re- 
spect It  as  an  outstanding  symbol  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution,  as  the  symbol  of  mass 
production,  and  the  consequent  ellnulnatlon 
of  mass  p>overty. 

Today  we  stand  as  the  bulwark,  both  In 
the  military  and  economic  sense,  upon  which 
the  weaker  nations  of  the  world  m'xst  rely 
for  strength. 

And  as  a  symbol  of  this  strength  our  flag 
Is  held  In  many  foreign  lands  with  almost 
the  same  admiration  as  it  receives  on  these 
shores. 

It  is  symbolic  of  a  free  republic,  of  victory, 
of  truth,  of  falrplay,  and  man's  eternal 
eHoru  to  tame  the  elements  and  develop  a 
practical  and  logical  world  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  past  At  least  that  is  part  of  what 
our  flag  symbolizes.  The  rest  cannot  be 
spoken  of  In  words,  but  only  felt  by  the 
heart 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  my  hope  that  Flag  Day 
1961,  will  serve  to  further  strengtlien  otir 
faith  and  admiration  In  the  greatest  Re- 
public in  the  history  of  civilized  govern- 
ments. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
been  described  as  the  heart  of  America,  the 
Constitution  its  backbone,  and  the  flag  the 
soul  of  America,  we  should  all  Join  v;ith  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
which  since  1907  has  been  promoting;  love  of 
country  and  greater  respect  for  the  emblem 
of  our  Nation  through  these  annual  Flag 
Day  programs  in  tribute  to  Old  Glory  for  it 
represents  under  one  glorious  banner  the  en- 
during Ideals  of  this  great  Republic. 

Individually  and  collectively  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  reviving  proper  recognition  of  the 
stars  and  strl|>es  which  sj'mboUzes  the 
countless  blessings  we  enjoy  from  our  price- 
less heritage  as  free  people. 

On  this  flag  day  1961,  as  we  give  a  loving 
salute  to  our  new  50-star-studded  emblem, 
let  us  resolve  that  as  a  united  Nation  we 
will  meet  all  challenges  to  America  with  full 
faith  and  confidence. 

We  can  give  real  meaning  to  this  flag  day 
resolution  by  recognizing  and  discharging 
our  responsibilities  as  American  citizens 
with  courage — perseverance  and  true  patri- 
otic fervor — thus  making  Old  Glory  more 
meaningful  to  posterity  and  giving  added 
assurance  that: 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner  In  triumph  shall 

wave. 
O'er   the    land   of   the   free   and   the   home 
of  the  brave" 


Lithu 


ania's  Tragic  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

0»      .Nl\\      JtRsEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15  1961 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15 
and  16  mark  the  "tragic  days"  for  Lith- 
uanians as  well  as  for  lovers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  on  these  days  that  we  commem- 
orate that  fateful  series  of  events  in 
1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  assaulted 
the  land  of  Lithuania. 

Freemen  will  never  forget  that  Soviet 
plunder  which  subjugated  the  Baltic 
States  to  the  Communist  yoke.  Neither 
the  20  years  which  have  since  pas.sed,  nor 
the  many  similar  conquests  which  have 


sirlce  occurred,  can  dull  the  memory  of 
those  early  victims  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

On  this  occasion  we  recall  the  harsh 
measures  which  Russia  imposed  on  the 
unwilling  Lithuanians,  who  treasured 
and  cherished  their  hard-won  freedom. 
We  recall  the  murders,  the  deportations, 
and  the  ruthless  suppression  which 
marked  the  end  of  a  free  Lithuania. 

We  know  that  despite  this  brutality, 
and  despite  two  decades  of  Russification, 
the  E>eople  of  Lithuania  have  always  re- 
tained their  love  of  liberty.  There  will 
be  no  public  celebration  in  Lithuania 
today,  but  we  know  that  Lithuanian 
hearts  will  be  full  of  memories,  sorrow, 
and  hope. 

We  join  these  oppressed  people  today 
in  the  solemn  prayer  that  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  freedom  may  soon 
be  fulfilled. 


Deseret  News  Celebrates  111th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday.  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  111th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
vent of  journalism  into  Utah  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  Deseret  News,  a 
weekly  then,  but  now  one  of  our  coun- 
try's foremost  daily  chronicles  and  the 
official  organ  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  original  equipment,  an  old 
Ramage  press,  a  supply  of  paper  and  a 
few  fonts  of  type  were  loaded  into  a 
wagon  by  the  Mormons  expelled  from 
Nauvoo,  111  .  in  1846,  and  teamdrawn 
more  than  1.000  miles  into  tne  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  or  Deseret. 

The  first  editor.  Wiiham  Richards,  his 
typesetter,  Horace  K  Whitney,  and 
pressman,  Brigham  H.  Young,  nephew 
of  the  eminent  President  Brigham 
Young,  were  beset  with  trials  and  tribu- 
lations in  the  wilderness  of  the  Rockies 
with  a  population  of  some  4.000.  Sup- 
plies were  scarce  and  expensive  to  bring 
from  the  East  but  the  editor,  true  to  his 
Mormon  teachings,  used  the  informality 
of  his  eight  pages,  three  columns,  to  ap- 
peal to  readers  for  wagon  covers,  cotton 
or  linen  rags  for  newsprint;  molasses  to 
make  rollers  for  the  machine  and 
sponges  to  keep  them  clean.  Oftentimes 
he  also  pleaded  for  sustenance  to  keep 
the  human  part  of  the  newspaper  alive. 

A  review  of  the  first  edition  clearly 
indicates  that  the  paper  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  religious  subjects: 

We  propose  to  publish  a  small  weekly  sheet, 
as  large  as  our  local  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  be  called  Deseret  News  designed 
originally  to  record  the  passing  events  of 
our  State,  and  in  connection,  refer  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  embracing  general  educa- 
tion, medicine,  law.  divinity,  domestic  and 
political  economy  and  everything  that  may 
fall  under  our  observation,  which  may  tend 
to  promote  the  best  interest,  welfare,  pleas- 
ure, and  amusement  of  oiu-  fellow  citizens. 
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The  original  editor,  also  the  local  post- 
master, hand  printed  his  newspaper  in 
a  small  adobe  building  that,  we  are  told. 
•  was  as  easy  to  get  on  top  of  as  into," 
but  strict  orders  were  i.ssued  frequently 
throush  editorial  privilege  for  one  and  all 
to  obey  the  "no  admittance"  signs  for 
fear  the  files  would  be  disturbed  and 
valuable  communications  lost  to  readers 
of  the  News. 

Equally  severe  were  the  editor's 
scorching  recriminations  to  anyone  bor- 
rowing a  newspaper  which,  to  him,  was 
the  same  as  asking  a  man  to  loan  his 
horse. 

In  the  East  the  newspaper  had  already 
become  an  integral  part  of  civilization. 
Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  newspaper  about  the  time 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  Deseret  News 
when  he  wrote: 

The  basis  of  our  Government;  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  Iceep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  g  r,eri.nie:it.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

But  in  the  West  the  newspaper  was  still 
a  novelty  and  some  of  the  oldtimers  were 
not  im.mediately  receptive  to  the  idea 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  newspaper 
first  elicited  the  information  from  you. 
printed  it  and  then  tried  to  sell  it  back  to 
you  as  news. 

These  and  other  problems  were  ever 
present  in  the  very  early  days  of  news- 
paper publishing  in  "winter  quarters" — 
even  before  the  existence  of  cities  such 
as  Denver,  Omaha,  or  Kansas  City. 
News  of  activities  other  than  local  were 
as  scarce  as  money  and  oftentimes  the 
only  source  available  to  the  editor 
was  from  the  newspaper.^  infrequently 
brought  by  chance  visitors  from  the  East. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  such  a  dearth 
of  foreign  news  that  the  editor  was 
forced  to  print: 

From  .a",  the  Immigrants  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain  one  whole  paper.  They  were  all 
wet.   d.;imageU.   or   destroyed    on    the   way. 

Ready  cash  often  prohibited  expan.sion 
of  subscriptions  originally  set  at  $5  a 
year  payable  m  advance,  but  the  enter- 
prising editor  offered  to  barter  subscrip- 
tions in  exchange  for  such  items  as: 
•'Otter,  mmk,  marten,  wolf,  fox,  sheep 
and  other  light  skins  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  manufacturing  gloves,  wash 
leather,  linings,  etc..  or  whose  furs  may 
be  appropriated  to  clothing  and  various 
domestic  purpo.-^es." 

History  reveals  that  even  though 
sporadically  published  at  times,  the  pa- 
per was  intelligently  written  and  in  short 
order  businessmen  discovered  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising.  The  second 
year  the  paper  expanded  into  four  times 
the  size  of  the  original  print,  a  new- 
press  was  added  and  the  first  Deseret 
News  extra  was  issued  and  sold  for  50 
cetits  a  copy. 

Close  attention  to  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  newspaper  provides  most  interest- 
ing reading.  Adolescent  pains  are  clear- 
ly discernible  even  at  times  to  the  var- 
ied hues  of  the  paper  before  the  art 
of  bleach  was  ma.stered,  but  much  is  to 
be  said  on  the  side  of  progress  among 


untrained    people   forced    to    rely    upon 
initiati\'e  and  homespun  facilities. 

Nine  years  before  the  first  edition  of 
the  Deseret  News,  the  power  of  the  press 
was  acknowledged  in  Parliament  by 
Edmund  Burke  who  pointed  out  that 
there  Acre  three  estates  in  Parlia- 
ment— churchmen,  noblemen,  common- 
ers— but,  he  said,  in  the  reporters  gallery 
yonder,  there  sat  a  fourth  estate,  more 
import£.nt  by  far  than  they  all.  This 
historic  remark  automatically  gave  mem- 
bership in  the  fourth  estate  to  members 
of  the  press  for  all  time. 

From  such  a  picturesque  beginning, 
therefore,  we  look  with  pride  to  a  modern 
Deseret  News — a  powerful  "pen  of  the 
people" — a  news  media  sought  eagerly 
each  day  by  those  who  thirst  for  honest 
reporting  and  expression  of  sincere  be- 
lief and  philosophy.  From  the  original 
staff  of  three  we  have  a  multitude  of  pro- 
fessionjJ  men  and  women  whose  sincer- 
ity of  effort  and  dedication  to  the  orig- 
inal motto.  "Truth  and  liberty,"  contrib- 
ute to  and  substantiate  the  well-earned 
reputation  the  Deseret  News  enjoys 
throughout  the  Nation.  My  fervent  hope 
is  that  this  newspaper  will  continue  to 
mark  anniversaries  and  retain  its  legend 
in  the  West  through  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic press  devoted  to  their  self-ap- 
pointed inspiration:  "We  stand  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
being  divinely  inspired." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OK    KrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .'STIVES 
Thursday.  June  15. 1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
first  mass  deportations  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  by  the  overlords  in  the  Krem- 
lin. This  very  tragic  event  in  human 
affairs  began  on  June  13  to  15,  1941,  in 
the  three  little  Baltic  coimtries,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  other  captive 
nations  occupied  by  the  Communists. 

The  peoples  of  these  captive  nations 
today  constitute  a  great  symbol  of  man- 
kind's struggle  against  its  most  ruth- 
less enemy,  international  commimism, 
which  is  aiming  to  subjugate  and  en- 
slave all  of  humanity.  We,  in  turn,  must 
provide  every  possible  aid  and  moral  en- 
couragement to  the  Baltic  nations  to 
continue  their  gallant  struggle  in  the 
face  of  the  most  difficult  odds,  in  order 
that  they  may  some  day  regain  their 
national  independence,  freedom,  and 
htunan  dignity. 

We  must  give  heart  to  these  peoples 
by  showing  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  during  this  very  black 
period  in  human  affairs  when  they  are 
enduring  such  inhimian  mental  and 
physical  suffering.  We  must  also  pro- 
vide to  them  the  hope  of  future  survival, 
as  nations  and  as  individuals,  so  that 
they  can  rehabilitate  their  national  life 
and  culture. 


Today,  many  thousands  of  Lithuani- 
ans. Latvians,  and  Estonians  are 
prevented  from  returning  to  their  home- 
lands and  are  forced  to  uiidergo  physi- 
cal and  mental  anguish  in  the  slave 
labor  camps  of  Sil)eria.  Somehow  we 
hope  that  our  words  of  encouragement 
will  reach  them  and  sustain  them  in 
their  ordeal.  On  this  sad  anniversary 
we  hope  and  pray  that  their  ordeal  will 
soon  come  to  a  happy  end  and  the  Baltic 
nations  will  once  again  join  the  family 
of  free  nations. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  George  P.  Miller  at  First 
National  Inner  Space  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TC3 

Thursday.  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
.suant  to  permission  granted.  I  insert 
into  the  Concressional  Record  a  speech 
delivered  on  May  25  by  our  difitinguished 
and  l>eloved  colleague  from.  California, 
the  Honorable  Georci  P.  Miller,  to  the 
First  National  Inner  Space  Conference 
of  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  May  24  and  25,  1981. 

George  Miller  has  a  valuable  record 
of  public  service  in  the  Congress  and 
State  government  and  has  created  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Sut)Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  Uie  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  speech  follows: 

RrMARKs  or  CoNCRrssMAN  Geokck  P   Mn-LEB. 
or  C*iiro«NTA.  AT  TH»  Vnar  National  In- 
NEH  Space  CoNrrKKNCC,   Mat  25.    1961 
It  Is  with  some  trepidation   that  I  stand 
before  a  group  of  distinguished  Industrialists 
to  address   them   on   a   subject   with   which 
they  should  be  quite  familiar      I  am  a  lay- 
man  and  I  do  not  want  to   Impart   In  any 
way    that    what    I    say    can    be 


In 
taken    In 


that 
technical  sense 

I  salute  you  and  I  honor  you  and  respect 
you  for  the  great  contribution  you  have 
made  in  the  field  of  science.  Thinking  peo- 
ple in  the  world  are  now  coming  to  know- 
that  If  we  are  going  to  survive  on  this  planet 
we  must  study  It  and  we  must  know  It  We 
must  go  Into  sp>ace  abore.  Into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  and  probe  beneath  the  earths 
crust   to  decipher   her  locked-ln  secrets. 

As  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
as  well  as  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  feel  that  my  remarks  and  per- 
sonai  conclusions  with  respect  to  earth 
sciences  should  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  are  the 
boundaries  of  our  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  the  earth?  I  feel  that  if  one 
is  to  consider  the  question  It  Is  inevitable 
that  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the 
earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  outer  space  are 
as  Inseparable  as  th«  fore  and  aft  quarter 
of  a  domestic  animal. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  entire 
ensemble  as  well   as  its  various  component 


parts.  This  truism  rreatos  problem"!  ^f  na- 
tional Importance  fspeclally  In  the  field  of 
properly  and  adeqvi  itely  funding  the  prf>se- 
cvitlon  of  our  search  for  knowledfte  Further, 
the  determination  C'f  the  natural  laws  gov- 
erning the  Interrelation  of  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  our  ensemble  requires  I'-'ng-range 
thinking,  planning  \nd  the  scientific  Intui- 
tion of  masterminds  We  must  take  the  lead 
In  all  phases  of  the  problem  for  our  very 
survival. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  the  study  of 
the  atmosphere  and  outer  space  with  that  of 
the  earth  and  Its  Interior.  In  both  Instances 
I  prefer  to  regard  th(?se  as  studies  of  environ- 
ments which  have  mutual  Interdependence. 
To  formulate  the  laws  governing  the  known 
and  yet  to  be  found  phenomena  which  char- 
£icterlze  both.  It  Is  necessary  to  employ  all 
possible  scientific  disciplines  separately  and 
In  combination.  In  addition  the  ability  to 
measure  and  thus  l>e  able  to  describe  the 
present  state  and  forecast  the  future  state  of 
both  environmental  divisions  has  the  com- 
mon requirement  of  a  vehicle  to  carry  the 
equlj>age  to  the  particular  spatial  location 
desired.  Herein  the  similarity  stopw  I  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  differences. 

THE  ATMOSPIICBB  AND  OUTER  .SPACE 

The  vehicle  must  rianlfestly  leave  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  needless  to  say  the 
expense  of  earh  vehicle  Is  fantastic  Recent- 
ly I  requested  my  staCf  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  money  afiproprlated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  study  of  lunar  geophysics.  The 
amounts  In  millions  yt  dollars  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1959 - 31.  9 

1960 37.  8 

1961 60.0 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  1962 
appropriation  has  no"  yet  been  enacted.  How- 
ever, some  one  remarked  that  the  funding 
seems  to  be  Increasing  logarithmically.  Mani- 
festly the  motivation  for  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure Is  twofold  In  nature.  One.  to  at- 
tain a  national  posture  of  world  leadership  In 
scientific  exploration;  secondly,  to  ensure  our 
capability  In  the  area  of  national  defense 
Programs  of  this  nat  ire  by  their  very  magni- 
tude require  Federal  financing 

The  establishment  of  nationwide  tracking 
sUtlons,  computing  centers,  and  test  facili- 
ties Is  a  governmental  function.  Private  In- 
dustry, universities  and  other  scientific 
Institutions  mu.st  be  integrated  Into  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  maximum  results  In  the 
least  time. 

No  group  possessing  the  scientific  capabil- 
ity should  regard  Itself  as  too  small  to  make 
a  contribution 

Again,  another  Important  consideration 
that  enhances  such  programs  Is  the  public 
Interest.  These  prof^^ams  have  no  historical 
length.  They  are  new.  unusual,  and  often 
fantastic  in  the  minds  of  the  American  citi- 
zens The  competHlon  from  the  Russians 
Is  always  apparent  to  even  the  youngest 
member  of  our  society.  He  has  seen  sputnik. 
My  grandson  can  buy  a  toy  rocket  at  the 
corner  store  propelle-l  by  a  jet  of  water  under 
pressure  which  will  uttaln  an  altitude  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet.  He  then  relives,  in  actu- 
ality, the  dreams  of  Jules  Verne. 

To  summarize  then,  the  geophysical  pro- 
grams In  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space 
have  the  following  fttrlbutes:  It  is  possible 
to  put  a  vehicle  at  any  point  In  space,  track 
It.  and  receive  Information  from  Its  sensors 
by  telemetry  for  analysis;  the  cost  is  enor- 
mous:  the  popular  appeal  is  universal;  and 
as  yet  material  bene:lts  are  unforeseeable. 

THE  EAXTH  A>n)  ITS  INTXKIOB 

Somehow,  to  me.  being  an  earthllng — al- 
though I  have  flown  several  times  In  Jet 
fighters — the  mystery  of  our  dally  contact 
with  the  crustal  environment  that  we  are 
bom  on,  grow  to  miiturlty,  and  eventually 
meet  our  Maker,  hM   always  been  fasclnat- 
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Ing  Perhaps  It  Is  bpc^ii^p  ^n  p  ri.re  so  close 
to  the  earth  that  It  I  isefi  somewhat  the  feel- 
ing of  the  spectactilar  that  space  gives  us.  If 
v.e  were  practical  In  our  thinking  and  real- 
ized that  Mother  Earth  Is  responsible  for 
all  that  we  experience  In  our  lives.  In  fact 
our  very  life  alone,  we  should  become  more 
enamoured  with  seeking  relationships  be- 
tween efTect  and  cause. 

With  respect  to  vehicles,  on  the  conti- 
nents we  have  only  a  two  dimensional  ca- 
pability if  one  excludes  the  drilling  of  holes 
at  a  point  on  the  surface.  The  cost  of  the 
vehicle  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  instru- 
mentation. On  the  sea  we  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  three  dimensional  vehicles  with 
the  modern  submarine  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has  an  oceanographlc 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Archerflsh.  This,  of 
course.  Is  only  a  start. 

The  other  dlfBculty  we  face,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen well  know.  Is  that  even  on  the  crust 
we  have  such  extremely  complicated  rela- 
tionships between  stress  and  strain,  the  al- 
bedo of  the  earth,  the  production  of  heat 
within  the  earth,  and  the  geomagnetic  and 
gravity  effects  that  simple  causal  relatlon- 
sliips  are  at  best  understood  by  an  extremely 
approximate  model. 

Adding  to  this  the  necessity  of  Indirect 
measurements  of  effects  through  seismic, 
gravity,  magnetic,  and  radiation  means,  the 
problem  pn-esented  by  this  phase  of  geo- 
physics Is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  geophysics  of  the  atmosphere. 

That  which  Is  of  much  concern  to  me  Is 
that  we  do  not  as  yet  have  in  being  an 
miegrated  program  of  Investigation  of  the 
geophysics  of  the  earth.  We  have,  of  course, 
the  seismic  networks,  the  gravity  and  mag- 
netic surveys  currently  being  developed. 
Tied  in  with  this  are  the  surveys  and  Inves- 
tigations by  the  VS.  Navy,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  certain  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions with  respect  to  the  oceans.  All 
of  these  have  been  spotty  In  nature.  True, 
the  geophysical  Industry  has  produced 
marked  material  benefits  to  mankind,  but 
I  feel  as  of  now  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched. 

I  very  definitely  feel  that  we  must  have 
an  Integrated  national  program  of  geophysi- 
cal research  to  t.ie  end  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  crustal  phenomena  around  us  as 
well  as  examine  from  all  the  data  possible 
the  structure  of   the   Interior  of    the  earth. 

Further,  we  have  by  our  close  association 
with  the  earth  extreme  dlfBculty  In  sustain- 
ing and.  In  fact,  creating  Interest  in  this  part 
of  earth  sciences.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
said;  "It  Is  easy  to  popularize  a  rocket  flight 
to  the  moon  but  how  can  one  sell  an  earth- 
quake?" 

As  a  result  of  our  bearings  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  a  National  Data  Center 
for  Oceanographlc  Data  has  been  established 
by  a  Joint  venture  between  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

This  is  a  great  stride  forward  In  that  field 
of  geophysics  concerning  the  study  of  the 
marine  environment.  It  is  also  contem- 
plated to  Include  certain  biological  d:ita  in 
the  files  of  the  data  center. 

However,  this  Is  only  part  of  the  so:.utlon 
to  the  problem  of  synoptic  forecasting  of  the 
variables  of  the  marine  environment.  To 
have  the  data  processed  realistically  we  must 
have  standardization  of  our  Instrumenta- 
tion. With  respect  to  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  are  still  In  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 
We  have  the  bathythermograph,  the  Nausen 
bottle  and  the  reversing  thermometer.  We 
have  had  these  with  us  for  years,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  have  neglected  and  not  used  our 
industrial  capability  as  effectively  f.s  we 
should. 

To  effect  this  desired  standardization.  I 
have  filed  legislation  In  the  current  scission 


of  the  Congress  tMAA  woiild  e.^tabMsh  a  Na- 
tional InstrumentStion  Test  and  Calibration 
Center. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  Congress 
is  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
ocean  surveys.  We  should  be  able  to  utilize, 
with  proper  instrumentation  of  a  portable 
nature  any  ship  which  traverses  a  part  of 
the  ocean  which  is  unknown  territory  as  far 
as  the  bathymetry  is  concerned.  The  excel- 
lent capability  of  the  geophysical  Industry  is 
not  being  utilized  In  the  survey  of  the 
oceans.  We  must  utilize  every  available 
means  to  accomplish  this  ocean  survey  in  an 
expeditious  fashion, 

I  feel  that  we  have  not  approached  ocea- 
nography from  the  point  of  view  of  an  engi- 
neer.    This  we  must  do  and  immediately. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  having  a  profit 
motivation.  The  problems  are  so  large  that 
we  need  Industry's  help  as  well  as  the  non- 
profit institutions 


The  Freedom  Season 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

<T  c.'i'_iroEif:A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15, 1961 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  piatriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels.  Today  I  address 
this  distinguished  body  to  give  the  lie  to 
that  cynical  observation.  I  call  atten- 
tion, in  doing  so,  to  a  group  of  citizens  in 
my  district  who  call  themselves  the  free- 
dom season  committee. 

This  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Richard 
Tisch,  of  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  has  or- 
ganized and  is  conducting  an  event  in 
that  community  which,  if  emulated 
across  our  great  land,  could  bring  forth 
a  new  birth  of  freedom-loving  fervor 
and  pride  in  the  institutions  that  make 
us  great.  The  event  is  called,  simply. 
the  freedom  .«;eason.  It  will  extend  from 
last  June  10.  Flag  Day,  through  July  4, 
Independence  Day. 

The  colors  of  this  sea,'=on  are  not  the 
gold  and  scarlet  of  autumn,  nor  the  bril- 
liant greens  of  spring.  The  colors  of 
freedom  season  are  those  colors  which 
symbolize  America's  strengths:  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Fieedom  season  is  not 
marked  by  the  lethargy  of  springtime. 
but  by  the  expressions  of  personal  and 
community  patriotism  in  the  finest  spirit 
of  our  Nation.  Flags  will  be  flown, 
parades,  picnics,  rallies,  and  contests  will 
be  held.  The  community  of  Woodland 
Hills  will  burst  forth  with  a  tide  of  love 
and  reverence  for  our  greatness  that 
could  sweep  America. 

Recognition  will  be  paid  to  the  institu- 
tions that  keep  our  freedoms  alive:  the 
Constitution  and  our  laws,  our  Congress 
and  our  guardian  of  law,  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  Presidency,  and.  of  course, 
our  flag. 

If  the  rest  of  our  country  caught  this 
fervor  and  propelled  it  into  an  expres- 
sion of  national  joy  for  our  hard-won 
liberty,  it  would  serve  as  a  clear  demon- 
stration to  the  rest  of  the  world  that, 
rather  than  the  last  refuge  of  ."scoundrels, 
the  American  brand  of  patriotism  is  a 
moving  force  for  truth,  justice,  and  good. 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  this  statement 
with  the  simple  but  expressive  words 
which  proclaimed  freedom  season  In 
Woodland  Hills.    They  are : 

A  Proclamation 

Be  It  hereby  proclaimed  that  on  June  10. 
1961.  Woodland  Hills  will  begin  to  celebrate 
freedom  season,  during  which  the  citizens 
demonstrate  their  awareness  of  the  blessings 
of  American  citizenship  and  our  true  pride 
In    those   things   we   value   most   highly: 

Freedom  of  political  opinion  and  elective 
choice  of  the  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment we  personally  prefer, 

Guarantee  of  continued  flexibility  of  gov- 
ernment, subject  only  to  the  will  of  the 
citizenry,  expressed  through  constitutional 
methods; 

Religious  freedom  to  select  the  spiritual 
faith  and  mode  of  worship  as  prescribed 
solely  by  the  dictates  of  the  conscience  of 
the  Individual, 

Freedom  of  activity,  restricted  only  where 
it  might  violate  the  personal  or  property 
rights  of  others; 

Cultural  Integrity,  where  the  Individual 
may  devote  himself  to  the  perpetuation  of 
truth,  moral  ethics,  and  governmental 
integrity; 

Freedom  season  officially  terminates  each 
year  on  Independence  Day,  may  the  en- 
thusiasm over  our  love  of  .America  that  la 
intensified  during  this  period  remain  with 
us  and  guide  us   throughout   the  year. 


Address  by  Senator  George  A.  Smatherj, 
of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    rtORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I        Thursday.  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
early  June  in  Pensacola,  Fla  .  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  naval  avia- 
tion was  celebrated.  This  memorable 
occasion  was  held  m  conjunction  witii 
the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags,  a  colorful  event 
celebrated  annually  in  Pensacola.  With 
the  thought  that  this  wa.s  a  most  appro- 
priate time  for  tribute  to  be  paid  to  our 
military,  Gov.  Farns  Br.-ant  chose  the 
evening  of  June  6  for  his  annual  military 
appreciation  dinner.  On  this  occasion 
Senator  George  Sm.athers  made  a  most 
impressive  and  timely  speech  which  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress; 

Address  by  Sen.mor  George  A.  Sm.^thers,  of 
Florid.\ 

Governor  Bryan*-,  Congressman  Sikes,  and 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  military  forces, 
I  cannot  help  but  Join  the  others  who  ad- 
mire the  planning  for  this  dinner.  It 
would  be  impossible  t..  And  a  more  appro- 
priate time  or  a  more  appropriate  place  for 
the  State  of  Florida  to  honor  the  military 
during  the  golden  anniversary  celebration 
of   the   birth   of   nav^l    aviation. 

For  it  was  here  in  Pensacola.  140  years 
ago,  that  Gen  Andrew  Jackson  officially 
took  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Florida 
for  the  United  States  of  American  and  be- 
came its  first  military  Governor, 

And  It  was  here  in  Pensacola  that  the 
f.rst  permanent  U  S  Naval  Air  Station  was 
established,  just  3  years  after  the  Navy 
entered    the    field    of   flight       The    contribu- 


tions of  thl.''  strtthjn  since  then,  both  In 
the  men  It  has  trained,  and  the  aviation  ad- 
vances it  has  ;3ioneered.  forms  a  proud  chap- 
ter Ui  the   history  of   the  U  ri    N.tvy. 

Every  American  knows  of  the  exploits  of 
men  like  Adm.  William  (BuUi  Halsey.  who 
qualified  here  as  a  naval  aviator  at  the  age 
of  52,  and  others  who  have  gone  on  and  are 
a  part  of  America's  and  Pensacola's  mili- 
tary heritage — Adms.  Marc  Mltscher,  Elrnle 
King,  and  John  Henry  Towers  who  started 
at  this  station  In  1914  as  a  lieutenant. 

And  there  are  other  pioneers  still  with 
us  Men  like  Adm.  Robert  Goldwalthe,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training.  Admiral  Rad- 
ford. Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Pensacola's  mayor,  Adm.  Charles  Perry 
Mason,  who.  I  understand  was  the  52d  naval 
aviator  commissioned.  Admiral  Combs,  na- 
tive of  Florida.  Admiral  Ingalls.  Adms  Rob- 
ert Pirte,  John  W  Reeves,  and  Austin  Doyle 
Today's  date  Is  especially  appropriate  for 
this  occasion  for  It  was  June  6.  1942.  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Midway 
In  which  combined  actions  of  the  fleet,  with 
naval  and  shore-based  planes,  broke  the  back 
of  the  Japanese  ofl^enslve  In  the  Pacific  and 
turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  And  It  was  the 
Navy  that  achieved  the  astounding  record 
of  shooting  down  15.000  enemy  planes.  477 
enemy  merchant  ships.  13  Jap  submarines. 
63  Nazi  submarines.  That's  why  we're  proud 
of  the  Navy. 

We  here  in  Florida  have  special  reason  to 
honor  the  military  for  the  contributions  It 
has  made  to  this  area  since  Florida  was  a 
territory  and  for  the  contributions  which  it 
is  making  now 

But  It  Is  regrettably  true  that  no  nation 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  Its  military 
establishment  until  It  enters  an  era  of 
danger. 

As  Rudyard  KlpUng  once  observed  about 
the  prototype  British  soldier  Tommy  Atkins: 
"It's  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that,  and 
Tommy  fall  behind,  but  It's  Pleace  to  walk 
in  front,  sir.  when  there's  trouble  In  the 
wind.'  " 

And  once  again  today,  the  military  will  be 
hearing  "Please  to  walk  In  front,  sir."  for 
there  Is  trouble  In  the  winds  from  all  pointa 
of  the  compass. 

Because  we  Americans  Just  naturally  wish 
everyone  well,  we  have  been  too  trusting  In 
our  International  relations.  We  are  Inclined 
to  accept,  at  face  value,  the  declarations  of 
leaders  In  other  countries  who  have  proven 
themselves  chronically  untrustworthy.  We 
have  been  reluctant  to  accept  as  absolute 
evil,  the  absolute  evil  that  we  see. 

Several  months  ago  In  Orlando,  a  friend 
of  mine's  tiny  2-year-old  daughter  wandered 
into  the  carport  beside  the  house  and  there — 
colled  under  the  car — was  a  rattlesnake.  She 
reached  down  in  her  childhood  Innocence  to 
f)€t  the  "kitty  cat"  and  the  snake  struck. 

The  child  made  a  miraculous  recovery,  but 
young  as  she  Is,  she  must  now  know  that  In 
this,  our  world,  there  are  destructive  things. 
We.  as  a  Nation,  have  been  bitten  and  de- 
ceived many  times  and  the  painful  lesson  Is 
ours  to  learn.  We  cannot  Indulge  ourselves 
In  the  trusting  Innocence  of  Utopian  dreams 
and  survive.  For  a  deadly  enemy  Is  colled 
and  aimed  at  our  destruction. 

Without  abandoning  our  Ideals  or  our 
ethics  we  must  understand  that  good  guys 
do  not  necessarily  always  finish  first.  It 
grows  dally  more  apparent  that  the  good  guy 
will  not  finish  at  all,  unless  he  Is  strong, 
determined  and  willing  to  fight  If  need  be. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  defense  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  we  must  chart  a  fresh, 
clear  course  for  our  security  In  times  of  ris- 
ing dangers.  These  are  the  words  of  a  nation 
which  has  learned  hard  lessons  in  the  bitter 
school  of  experience. 

It  seems  to  me.  the  first  reading  we  must 
take  in  charting  this  new  course  must  be 
a  reassessment  of  our  commitments  around 
the  globe.     We  need  to  know  which  nations 


are  merely  paying  lip  service  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  without  really  having  the  wUI 
or  deelre  to  make  any  effort  to  further  or 
defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  Is  ray  belief  that  the  reassessment  U 
now  In  process.  President  Kennedy's  trip  to 
Europe  and  Vice  President  Johnson's  visit 
to  the  Far  East  Indicate  to  me  that  re- 
evaluatlona  are  going  on.  However,  while 
we  need  allies,  and  want  them  and  must 
therefore  cultivate  them,  nevertheless  we 
must  recognize  that  destiny  has  thrust  the 
United  States  of  America  Into  the  forefront 
of  the  present  fight  for  freedom  and  we 
must  lead,  for  If  we  don't  lead,  the  free 
world  Is  without  a  leader. 

The  next  step  after  the  reevaluation  of  the 
position  of  our  allies,  and  ourselves.  Is  the 
development  of  "unyielding  determination" 
to  meet  the  necessary  commitments  In  the 
face  of  any  threat  and  at  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  Liberty  In  this  world  will  die  If 
America  tries  to  meet  the  challenge  with 
half  measures  and  a  faint  heart. 

At  this  moment,  the  two  great  powers  face 
a  strategic  nuclear  standoff.  Our  own 
nuclear  strength  remains  massive  and  Im- 
pressive, as  It  must.  Certainly  we  must  con- 
stantly Improve  the  strength  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces  as  well  as  our  defenses  to  deter 
or  defeat  nuclear  attack. 

To  be  outstripped  In  our  ability  to  deliver 
the  bomb — whether  the  method  of  delivery 
be  by  Polaris  submarine.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand or  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile— could  be  fatal. 

The  Communists  well  know  that  we  will 
not  attack  with  nuclear  bombs  except  In 
retaliation.  This  policy,  plus  the  fact  of 
their  advances  In  the  nuclear  field  means 
that  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  strategic 
nuclear  forces  to  deter  or  defeat  limited 
aggression. 

This  nuclear  stalemate  leaves  the  field 
open  to  the  Conxmunlste  for  the  pushing, 
probing  and  subversion  of  half  war  less  than 
nuclear  war  that  has  marked  their  many 
conquests  In  recent  years. 

Today  they  exploit  every  opportunity  to 
expand  their  sphere  of  Influence.  If  It  does 
not  pose  an  undue  risk  to  their  own  power 
base. 

They  Ulk  of  peace,  negotiation,  and  solu- 
tions at  conference  tables — while  all  the 
time  Increasing  their  long-range  nuclear 
missile  capability  and  expanding  and  mod- 
ernizing their  conventional  land.  sea.  and 
air  forces. 

They  never  fail  to  project  their  Influence 
and  power  wherever  unstable  conditions  are 
found — and  Instability  is  one  of  the  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  our  world  today. 

The  quest  for  Independence,  for  status, 
and  for  rapid  economic  development  among 
the  less  well-developed  nations  of  the  world 
has  created  numerous  power  vacuums  which 
the  Communists  attempt  quickly  to  fill 
We  saw  what  they  did  In  Cuba.  We  see 
what  they  are  doing  In  Laos,  and  unless  we 
stabilize  the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public quickly,  to  our  satisfaction,  they  wUl 
move  Into  that  vacuum. 

Theirs  Is  a  global  strategy  aimed  at  keep- 
ing the  free  world  off  balance.  They  play 
one  trouble  spot  against  another.  They  are 
making  the  moves  that  keep  us  busy  try- 
ing to  plug  the  holes  and  All  the  gaps. 

It  grows  ever  more  clear  that  to  counter 
these  threats  and  keep  our  own  commit- 
ments, we  must  increase  our  capacity  for 
limited  war,  on  land,  sea,  and  air.  In  the 
years  when  we  were  the  sole  possessors  of 
nuclear  weapons  we  had  no  need  for  a  large 
capability  for  limited  war.  But  times  have 
changed.  The  development  of  a  new  offense 
requires  development  of  a  new  defense.  Our 
mlllUry  strength  must  be  on  balance  with 
our  global  commitments. 

The  President.  In  his  defense  message,  has 
already  called  for  powerful  and  mobile  forces 
to  prevent  the  steady  erosion  of  the  free 
world  through  limited  wars.    He  emphasized 
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the  need  for  Increasing  our  nonnuclear  fire- 
power and  military  mobility  so  that  we 
would  have  choices — Ixjth  In  weapons  and  In 
strategy  ^-choices  which  would  reduce  the 
danger  of  escalation  of  a  small  war  Into  a 
large  one. 

I  welcome  these  lmi)rovements  In  our  mili- 
tary posture.  I  would,  as  we  head  toward 
more  direct  "confrontations  with  the  Com- 
munists "  welcome  more  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  power — even  be  It  in  the  field  of 
limited  war — is  an  ePectlve  deterrent  to  the 
use  of  power  by  the  ether  side. 

The  basic  purjKjse  behind  the  deployment 
of  our  naval  fleet  today.  Is  the  prevention  of 
limited  war.  Balanced  naval  forces  are  kept 
deployed  at  sea  in  waters  adjacent  to  areas 
of  potential  confilct.  The  presence  of  these 
forces  exerts  a  powerful  stabilizing  Influence 
In  these  critical  areas. 

Often  Just  a  sliow  of  force  Is  sufficient  to 
cool  off  a  hot  spot.  For  In  the  fleet,  with 
lU  amphibious  units,  lies  the  ability  for 
prompt  ground,  sea  iind  air  action.  In  this 
uncertain  world,  moljlUty  Is  the  key  to  the 
fleet's  effectiveness.  If  Intelligence  so  dic- 
tates, these  naval  forces  can  be  quickly  and 
unobtrusively  moved  nearer  to  areas  of  ten- 
sion to  wait,  poised  and  ready  for  whatever 
has  to  be  done. 

None  of  us  taste  pleasure  In  contemplating 
the  facts  that  make  It  necessary  to  Increase 
our  military  power  But  the  grim  truth  Is 
that  the  Communists  are  nibbling  away  the 
World  before  our  verj  eyes 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II  they  con- 
trolled 1  nation  with  170  million  people, 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population  Today 
they  are  In  control  of  14  nations  with  a  com- 
bined population  o'  more  than  1  billion, 
44  percent  of  the  woilds  people 

We  know  that  they  have  not  been  stopped 
by  the  most  solemn  treaties  entered  Into  on 
the  most  ceremonial  of  occasions  Speeches 
with  high-flown  prlxiclples  and  high-sound- 
ing promises  are  Ignored.  They  even  laugh 
at  our  threats.  But  there  is  one  factor  they 
understand  and  resjiect,  and  that  is  power. 
And  that  Is  why  all  of  our  plans  our  nego- 
tiations, our  efforts  must  be  grounded  on 
that  solid  foundation  of  power 

This  nebulous  thing  called  world  opinion 
Is  often  used  as  the  reason  we  should  never 
take  strong  action  There  are  some  people 
In  the  world  who  will  not  like  us  If  we  do. 
But  most  of  those  jaeople  won't  like  us  no 
matter  what  we  do. 

But  we  should  nc  t  permit  this  considera- 
tion to  stop  us  from  taking  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  Insure  our  own  self-defense. 
Remember  that  many  of  the  same  nations 
that  violently  dlsajiprove  of  any  actions  by 
the  United  States  f  re  able  to  shrug  off  fla- 
grant aggressions  ty  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
United  States  Is  reiUy  not  In  a  popularity 
contest.  And  if  w«-  were,  even  that  would 
not  be  won  by  belni;  weak.  Indecisive,  faint- 
hearted. 

Here  at  home  there  are  still  some  who  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  postilble  to  debate  with  the 
Communist  world.  And  this  Is  true,  for  they 
win  gladly  debate  a  question  In  Geneva,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  aire  solving  It  by  force 
in  Laos 

President  Kennedy  Is  a  tough-minded  man 
with  a  keen  sense  of  history  and  plenty  of 
courage.  He  Is  trying  to  listen  to  everybody 
before  making  agonizing  and  far-reaching 
decisions. 

He  has  some  aids  and  advisers  who  take 
the  view  that  the  way  to  stop  communism 
Is  by  making  the  rest  of  the  world  prosperous. 
Perhaps  In  the  long  run  this  method  would 
prevail.  We  should  certainly  do  what  we 
can  to  help  create  middle  classes  In  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  disease. 

But.  if  we  do  not  soon  take  stronger  steps 
to  stop  the  Communist  advance,  there  will 
not  be  any  "long  run."  By  a  "business  as 
usual"  approach  we  merely  pile  up  a  mort- 


gage of  time  which  will  eventually  be  called 
with  Interest. 

Columnist  William  S.  White  said  that  some 
of  these  people  are  "incapable  of  accfptlne 
the  final  respKjnslbllltles  at  power  und  are 
blind  to  the  unalterable  fact  that  honorable 
force  Is  sometimes  not  only  ethically  per- 
missible but  actually  obligatory 

It  seems  to  me  the  average  American  has 
accepted  the  conclusion  that  we  musv  very 
soon  stand  firm  somewhere  and  stop  the 
Communists. 

The  average  American  that  I  see  is  an 
angry,  frustrated,  worried  man  who  sees  his 
Nation  flaunted  and  degraded  with  the  free 
world  slipping  away  He  sees  the  slow 
strangulation  across  the  world  of  the  ideals 
that  he  loves  and  honors. 

Deep  In  his  heart  and  soul  still  buin  the 
fires  of  Valley  Forge.  He  wants  peact;  with 
all  of  his  being,  but  he  feels  that  subjection 
and  personal  slavery  Is  too  great  a  pilce  to 
pay. 

The  Conununlst  world  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  this  average  American, 
for  he  has  proven  iiimself  tliroughout  our 
history  and  tliroughout  the  world. 

He  has  freely  accepted  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, and  he  Is  now  ready  to  assume  Its  obli- 
gations. 


Orra   L.  Stone 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MA.SSACHVh.rTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
some  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  very  distingruished  editor  of  the 
celebrat€Kl  and  noted  Chnton  Daily  Item, 
Hon.  Orra  L.  Stone,  outstanding  editor, 
lawyer  and  public  figure,  and  a  dear, 
beloved  friend  of  mine. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Stone  in  February 
of  this  year  was  keenly  felt  by  the  com- 
munity and  State  he  served  so  capably 
and  faithfully  for  many  years  and  leaves 
an  irreparable  void  in  the  ranks  of  our 
people  and  leadership. 

Orra  Stone  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
since  my  early  boyhood  and  a  warm 
friend  of  my  father  and  my  family 
throughout  the  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  I  have  ever 
known.  Son  of  a  prominent  Civil  War 
veteran,  he  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  forebears  who  had  rendered  ex- 
ceptional service  in  private  and  public 
callings  to  their  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

Highly  trained  for  and  impict^ively 
adapted  for  the  work  which  he  performed 
in  many  rich  flcld.^  of  endeavor,  he  was 
a  brilliant  and  keenly  alert  lawyer  whose 
advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by  many. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  before 
the  bar,  as  clerk  of  the  local  district 
court,  as  executive  assistant  to  one  of  my 
distinguished  predecessors.  Congressman 
Calvin  D.  Paige,  and  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  all  these  high  positions,  he  always 
conformed  to  highest  standards  of  per- 
formance and  achievement  which  no- 
tably and  indelibly  marked  him  s.^  a  man 
of    outstanding   character,    and    ability. 


with  a  .'spirit  of  patriotism  and  dedica- 
tion. 

It  was  probably  in  the  ncw,'?paper  field. 
liowever,  which  he  entered  when  he  was 
a  hiKh  school  youth,  that  hLs  exceptional 
abilities  and  talents  found  riche.^t  ex- 
pre.s.<Jion  Hi.";  long  devoted  service  to  the 
Clinton  Daily  Iipm  a.s  editor  and  editor 
emeritus  which  brought  him  into  such 
close  as.sociaiion  with  members  of  the 
distinguished  Coulter  family  not  only 
typified  the  noblest  principles  and  finest 
concepts  of  the  great  newspaper  busi- 
ness, but  to  this  proud  Chntonian  was 
truly  a  labor  of  love  and  unselfish  dedi- 
cation. Over  a  long  period  of  time  many 
of  the  pages  of  the  Item  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  public  spirit,  versatile 
talents,  sound  commonsense,  and  tire- 
less energy  of  this  lovable  American 
gentleman  and  scholar. 

His  literary  and  writing  pursuits  were 
virtually  ceaselessly  earned  out.  and  he 
seemed  as  a  human  dynamo  moving 
from  one  task  to  another  with  lightnine 
speed,  mental  agility  and  rare  versatility. 
He  loved  his  work  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  cherished  his  association  with 
the   Item. 

He  was  an  author  of  note  and  distinc- 
tion and  his  History  of  Massachu.vtts 
Industries  in  four  large  volumes  :.■=  a 
comprehensive,  monumental  work  which 
required  years  of  preparation  and  un- 
flagging concentration. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  admirer  stu- 
dent and  biographer  of  the  great  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that 
his  passing  occurred  so  close  to  the 
birthday  of  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents, of  whose  life  and  career  he  had 
written  so  extensively  with  dogged  re- 
search that  prompted  liim  to  visit  and 
collect  material  m  virtually  all  the  places 
where  the  immortal  Lincoln  had  ever 
lived. 

WTiile  it  was  not  known  to  many  peo- 
ple, Orra  L.  Stone  was  also  an  accom- 
plished fernologist.  considered  to  be  an 
authority  in  the  field  by  many  profes- 
sional growers  of  ferns.  In  tlie  garden 
of  his  home  on  Pearl  Street  in  Chnton. 
he  grew  and  cared  for  many  species  of 
ferns  indigenous  to  New  England  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  countrj". 

He  took  a  lively,  informed  interest  in 
public  aflfairs  and  was  endowed  with 
those  fundamental  civic  virtues  of  loyalty 
and  service  which  exemplify  the  very 
best  traditions  of  the  Nation  Great  as 
all  his  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments were,  for  which  Orra  L.  Stone 
will  long  be  gratefully  and  proudly  re- 
membered, his  loftiest  contributions 
were  in  the  realm  of  the  human  spirit, 
for  he  was  a  God-fearing,  clear-sighted, 
generous  man  who  loved  his  fellow  men 
and  sought  to  serve  with  all  his  heart 
those  causes  which  make  for  human 
betterment. 

Loyalty  and  faith  permeated  his  whole 
being.  He  tru.sted  in  his  Creator.  He 
labored  for  his  church.  He  loved  hii 
town,  his  State,  and  his  coimtry.  He 
was  gracious,  thoughtful,  warmhearted, 
and  pprerous  in  his  personal  relation- 
ships. He  was  a  peerless  citizen,  a  friend 
whose  kindness,  consideration,  and  help- 
fulness knew  no  bounds. 
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A  very  noble  soul  was  Orra  L  Stone 
and  thp  world  is  the  better  for  his  long, 
rich  life,  so  fruitful,  constructive,  and 
meaningful  in  all  the  things  worth  while. 

I  tenaer  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  and  devoted  sister.  Miss 
Ina  C.  Stone,  his  inseparable  companion, 
who  played  such  a  great,  yet  self-effac- 
ing.  part  in  the  life  and  career  of  this 
fine  Christian  gentleman,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Coulter  family  and  the 
staff  of  the  Clinton  Daily  Item  with 
whom  ho  was  so  closely  associated. 

With  the  passing  of  Orra  Stone,  Clin- 
ton lost  one  of  its  greatest  sons  and  I  lost 
one  of  my  dearest  friends  At  a  time 
like  this  there  are  no  words  that  can 
adequately  express  our  feelings.  Orra 
Stone  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  his 
memory  will  long  remain  green  m  the 
hearts  end  minds  of  his  many  friends 
and  all  those  whom  he  so  ably  and  un- 
selfishly served.  I  join  his  sister,  his 
relatives,  the  Clinton  Daily  Item  and  the 
community  in  mourning  his  passing 

May  he  find  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanmious  con- 
sent I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
news  jujcount  of  Mr.  Stone  s  passing  and 
an  editorial  from  the  pages  of  the  Clin- 
ton Daily  Item  of  February  14,  1961: 

Orra  L   Stone.  88,  Editor  of  Item.  Dies 

Orra  LavUle  Stone.  88.  editor  of  the  Clinton 
Dally  Item  and  weekly  Courant  for  21  years 
and  editor  emeritus  for  the  past  4  years,  died 
at  his  home.  22  Pearl  Street,  on  Monday 
afternoon 

A  veteran  newspaperman,  Mr  .Stone  con- 
ducted his  regijlar  duties  at  the  Item  on 
Saturday.  He  became  suddenly  ill  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  death  came  shortly  after 
1   p  m    on   Monday 

BORN   IN    WORCESTER 

Born  In  Worcester.  May  27.  1873  Mr  Stone 
was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  L  Stone.  Two  years  after  the  birth 
of  their  son  they  moved  to  Clinton,  where 
the  elder  Mr  Stone  worked  as  a  letter  carrier 
for  many  years. 

Mr  Stone  attended  Clinton  public  schools. 
and  during  his  hlgh-schrx>l  years  was  f-e- 
quently  called  upon  to  assemble  local  news 
by  the  editor  of  the  Clinton  Courant,  the 
late   Weillngton   E    Parkhurst 

At  that  time  Mr  Parkhurst  was  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  and  had  to  be  away 
from  town  on  business  in  Bost^^n  much  of  th" 
time.  During  his  absence  Mr  Stone  t''<k. 
over  the  Job  of  gathering  and  preparing  the 
news 

Since  hi.s  schoolboy  d<iys.  Mr  Stone  was 
an  ardent  and  conscientious  newspaperman. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  became  the  Clinton  cor- 
respondent for  the  now  defunct  Worcester 
Daily  Spy.  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
newspapers  In  New  England 

He  graduated  from  Clinton  High  School 
In  1890  and  that  fall  he  became  a  full-time 
reporter  for  the  Spy.  a  position  he  held  for 
3  years. 

When  the  Clinton  Dally  Item  began  pub- 
lication in  July  1893.  Mr  ^it  nie  returned  to 
this  town  and  for  5  years  w  rked  for  the 
Item  as  a  reporter  During  this  period,  he 
became  correspondent  for  seme  New  York 
dallies,  wrote  articles  for  several  western 
papers,  and  became  local  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

ENTERS     L.AW     SCHOOL 

His  association  with  this  newspaper  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1898.  when  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  long-cherished   wish  to  enter 


the  legal  profession  he  resigned  and  entered 
Boston  University  Schtx^l  of  Law. 

During  his  college  years  he  was  active  In 
many  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
school.  He  was  Initiated  into  Sigma  Alpha 
EpsUon  Fraternity,  one  of  the  largest  fra- 
ternities In  the  Nation,  and  later  became 
president  of  the  Boston  University  chapter. 

He  was  graduated  cum  laude  from  Boston 
University  In  June  of  1901  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Worcester  County  bar  on  September  26 
of  the  same  year. 

The  following  month  Mr.  Stone  returned 
to  Clinton  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  late  Judge  Allan  G.  Buttrlck.  In  1903 
he  accepted  appointments  as  clerk  and  pro- 
bations officer  of  the  second  district  court 
of  eastern  Worcester. 

A  student  of  the  game  of  politics.  Mr 
Stone  resigned  his  court  duties  in  November 
of  1913  and  left  his  association  with  Judge 
Buttrlck  to  become  private  secretary  to  the 
late  Congressman  Calvin  D  Paige.  Republi- 
can, of  Southbrldge.  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

In  April  of  1917.  he  relinquished  that  posi- 
tion to  become  fleld  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  year  he  became  general  manager 
of  that  organization.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  June  of  1935  when  he  retired 
In  order  that  a  younger  man  might  be  chosen 
to  fill  the  position. 

AROMA  or  nnmsa 

In  taking  this  step.  Mr  Stone  had  no 
Intention  of.  as  he  put  It.  "growing  old  grace- 
fully" but  reached  the  conclusion  that  after 
some  22  years  away  from  the  active  practice 
of  law.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  "pick  up  the 
threads  where  I  left  them"  and  return  to 
active  practice. 

He  said.  "From  my  earliest  years,  the 
aroma  and  association  of  a  printing  office 
have  thrilled  me  quite  as  much  as  anything 
In  life   ■ 

In  the  fall  of  1935,  Mr  Stone  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Item,  a  position  he  held  until 
November  of  1956  when,  following  his  re- 
turn to  work  after  a  year's  Illness,  he  became 
editor  emeritus. 

Since  that  day  until  the  time  of  bis  death, 
he  rarely  missed  a  day  of  work. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Stone  was  former  past  commander  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division.  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans,  a  life  member  of  the  Hudson  Sons 
of  Union  Veterans,  a  member  of  Clinton 
Lodge,  B  POE  ,  and  Clinton  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

He  was  founder  of  the  Lambsdec  Club,  a 
social  organization  noted  for  the  shows  pre- 
sented annually  at  the  townhall.  The 
unique  name  was  taken  from  the  Initials 
of  the  club  organizers. 

trinity  lodge 

He  was  formerly  associated  with  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  Trinity  Lodge.  A.  P. 
and  A.  M  .  the  Worcester  East  Agricultural 
Society  where  he  was  a  trustee;  the  Clinton 
Hospital  Association,  where  he  was  also  a 
trustee,  and  the  Clinton  choral  union. 

He  also  formerly  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Republican  Club  and  was 
also  a  former  secretary  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  sister.  Miss  Ina  C. 
Stone,  with  whom  he  lived. 

The  funeral  services  will  take  place  at  the 
late  home,  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  St.  Ivanyl. 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  will 
officiate.  The  King  <k  Watson  Funeral  Home 
Is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  home  at  any  time 
tonight  and  all  day  Wednesday. 


No  Panct  Phrases 

Wc  will  mince  no  words  over  Orra  Stone. 

We  will  wTlte  no  fancy  phrases,  no  pretty 
sayings,  no  well-turned  Terse  In  this  edi- 
torial     He  would  not  want  It  that  way. 

Orra  Stone  was  a  newspaperman  who  ex- 
emplified the  finest  things  In  his  profession. 
First  and  last,  he  was  a  newspaperman  of 
the  old  school.  His  breed  la  hard  to  find 
today. 

He  loved  his  work  and  he  lived  It  He 
even  sent  us  copy  from  a  sickbed  Monday 
to  be  set  for  publication.  That  was  the  day 
he  passed  away. 

Orra  was  a  reporter  for  the  Item  on  the 
day  this  newspaper  was  born.  July  17,  1893 
He  later  returned  as  editor  from  1935  to 
1956  when  he  became  editor  emeritus  He 
remained  at  the  Job  and  seemed  his  usual 
self  when  he  left  work  Saturday. 

Under  his  guiding  hand  as  editor  he  saw 
the  paper  grow  to  a  circulation  of  more  than 
3,000. 

It  was  Orra  Stone  who  under  the  byline 
"The  Observer"  In  his  column  "All  Sorts  and 
Kinds"  told  our  readers  about  the  wonders 
of  Clinton's  past  history. 

We  In  the  Item  family  who  have  worked 
with  Orra  these  past  years  will  not  forget 
him. 

If  we  misspelled  a  name  or  left  out  a  mid- 
dle Initial,  Orra  let  us  know  about  it. 

If  we  didn't  get  a  story  straight  or  sen- 
tence structure  became  fouled.  Orra  let  us 
know. 

If  we  got  "scooped  '  by  any  of  our  sister 
dallies.  Orra  let  us  know. 

He  Is  gone.  But  the  Item  he  loved  so 
dearly  remains  today  a  Hner  newspaper  be- 
cause of  Orra  Stone. 


The  Four  Enemies  of  Freedom — Com- 
mencement Day  Addreii  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minneiota.  at 
Brandeis  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

K     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1961 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  11,  1961,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  honored  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Brandeis  University  with  the 
degree  of  honorary  doctor  of  laws. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues 
the  very  suitable  and  appropriate  testi- 
monial of  this  great  university  inscril>ed 
on  the  scroll  of  the  degree  awarded  to 
Senator  Humphrey: 

Representing  In  his  person  and  career  the 
saga  of  American  opportunity.  With  no 
Initial  advantages  of  wealth  or  position,  at- 
taining by  Innate  ability  many  of  the  high- 
est offices  of  public  responsibility  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people.  Elected 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  at  the  age  of  34.  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  clvic-mlnded  men 
everywhere  by  fearlessness  In  his  war  on 
corruption  in  municipal  politics.  As  VS. 
Senator  from  Minnesota  since  1948.  a  com- 
mitted and  outspoken  liberal.  In  his  forth- 
right espousal  ^f  human  rights  and  human 
freedom,  he  re-creates  the  figure  of  the  his- 
toric   American    Populist    as    he    seeks    to 
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translate  abstract  sentiments  Into  the  con- 
crete realities  of  social  action. 

Senator  Humphrey  was  1  of  10  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  who  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  Brandeis 
University  on  June  11.  The  other  nine 
recipients  included: 

Lord  Beveridge,  the  world-famous 
British  leader  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  author  of  the  Beveridge  report; 

Dr.  Harold  Claude  Case,  president  of 
Boston  University : 

Dr.  George  F.  Davidson,  one  of 
Canada's  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
fleld  of  social  welfare,  and  the  author  of 
the  Canadian  family  allowance  program; 

Congressman  John  Fogarty.  whose 
outstanding  work  in  the  fleld  of  health 
and  welfare  legislation  is  well  known; 

Mr.  Maurice  Hexter.  the  noted  philan- 
thropist; 

Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  National  Association,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 

Mrs.  Frances  Perkins,  the  flrst  woman 
ever  to  hold  a  Cabinet  post  in  the  United 
States,  as  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt; 

Mr.  Charles  P  Taft.  the  respected  and 
able  son  of  former  President  Taft.  and 
brother  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft; 

Mr.  Abraham  Feinberg,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  President,  the  theme  of  Brandeis 

University's    10th    commencement    was 

Social  Welfare,"  and  the  speaker  asked 

to  make  the  commencement  address  was 

Senator  Humphrey. 

Senator  Humphrey  s  address  was  en- 
titled "The  Pour  Enemies  of  Freedom," 
and  has  a  theme  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  as  they  give  consideration  to 
the  foreign  aid  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  address  delivered 
by  Senator  Hubert  H  Humphrey  at 
Brandeis  University  on  June  11.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THr  Foun  Encmie.s  or  Freedom— Commence- 
ment Address  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, or  Minnesota,  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. June  11.  1961 

The  theme  of  this  commencement — "Social 
Welfare" — Is  significant  both  for  a  growing 
nation  and  a  restless  world. 

I  use  as  my  text  for  todays  message  quota- 
tions from  the  WTitlngs  of  the  dlstlugulshed 
and   respected  jurist.  Louis   D.   Brandeis: 

"Our  social  and  industrial  welfare  demands 
that  ample  scope  should  be  given  for  social 
as  well  as  mechanical  invention. 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
took to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  They  recognized  the 
significance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his 
feeling  and  of  his  Intellect  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
factions of  life  Is  to  be  found  in  material 
things." 

Today,  In  awarding  Its  first  doctoral  degrees 
In  social  welfare,  Brandeis  University  fittingly 
emphasizes  and  honors  this  basic  American 
concept. 

And  this  commencement  rightfully  honors 
the  work  and  the  heritage  of  Louis  Brandeis. 
whose  life  was  dedicated  to  Justice  and  free- 
dom to  hiunan  welfare  and  dignity. 


■your  emphasis  on  social  welfare  today  Is 
needed. 

For  too  long,  social  welfare  programs  in 
the  United  States  have  been  downgraded 
and  derided  by  defenders  of  the  status  quo. 

Shrugging  aside  carping  and  criticism, 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  social  welfare 
have  continued  to  Improve  and  to  humanize 
the  processes  of  democratic  government. 

The  goal  of  leaders  In  the  social  welfare 
movement  has  been  to  assure  every  Amer- 
ican the  basic  security,  dignity,  and  oppor- 
tunity that  is  his  birthright.  We  have 
moved  far  away  from  that  long,  sad  epoch 
of  indifference  to  basic  human  needs,  of 
exploitation  of  women  and  children,  of  the 
arrogation  to  a  privileged  few  of  the  fruits 
of  industry.  In  housing.  In  health,  in  edu- 
cation— In  all  the  branches  of  social  welfare, 
we  move  ever  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  Nation 
with  a  Just,  compassionate,  and  practical 
program    for    the    welfare    of    every    citizen. 

In  one  very  real  sense,  the  United  States 
is  and  has  always  been  a  welfare  society, 
and  we  should  be  proud  of  It.  Our  Con- 
stitution specifies  but  two  mandates  to  our 
Government — to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare 

And  for  Americans,  welfare  must  signify 
not  simply  aid  to  the  suffering,  the  poor, 
and  the  needy.  It  means  all  of  this  and 
more.  It  means  adjustment  of  social  In- 
equities. It  means  the  elimination  of  big- 
otry. Intolerance,  and  discrimination.  It 
means  not  only  charity,  but  also  the  privi- 
lege for  every  citizen  for  education  and 
health.  It  means  not  merely  economic  se- 
curity, but  social  and  economic  opportunity. 

The  welfare  state  Is  not  a  restrictive  state. 
It  Is  a  humanitarian  state. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  a  democracy 
can  mobilize  Its  energies  for  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens  This  Is  the  message  we  should 
lake  to  the  world.  Tills  Is  the  true  voice 
of  America,  the  spirit  of  our  continuing 
revolution. 

The  terse  statistics  of  human  need — 83 
jiercent  of  the  world's  people  underfed;  62 
percent  Illiterate;  70  percent  sick  or  poorly 
housed — these  ugly  facts  must  challenge  us 
to  be  the  democratic  revolutionaries  and 
reformers  of  the  20th  century. 

Old  t>Tannles  continue  to  suppress  and  to 
exploit  people.  And  new  tyrannies — mas- 
querading as  liberation — plunge  people  from 
one  misery  to  another.  The  old  and  the 
new  tyrants  think  not  of  human  welfare  but 
of  their  own  arrogant  power.  To  tyrants, 
old  and  new.  man  Is  flesh,  not  spirit  and 
soul. 

In  vast  regions  of  the  world  we  see  the 
results  of  the  failure  to  promote  human 
welfare  and  protect  human  rights.  It  is  this 
failure  that  Is  the  ally  dictatorship  and  the 
enemy  freedom. 

If  freedom  Is  to  survive,  then  we  must  con- 
centrate our  resources  and  our  energies  in 
the  direction  of  reform,  social  progress,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  at  home  and 
abroad  if  freedom  Is  to  survive. 

The  real,  the  basic,  the  vital  challenge  In 
the  world  today  is  not  the  dogmatic  mili- 
tancy of  a  Mao.  nor  the  design  and  plan  of 
a  Khrushchev. 

The  real  challenge  Is  to  defeat  the  ancient 
adversaries  of  mankind,  the  loyal  allies  of 
tyranny,  the  four  enemies  of  freedom — 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  have  dark- 
ened the  lives  of  untold  millions,  and  still 
grip  vast  regions  of  the  earth.  On  this 
broad  base  of  misery  and  despair,  tyranny 
has  strutted,  marched,  conquered,  and  de- 
stroyed. 

But,    this   need   not   be.      It   must  not   be. 

The  great  zone  of  misery  which  circles  the 
earth — Including  Latin  America.  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Asia — Is  being  transformed 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  can  be  a  better 
life. 


Decision  Is  replacing  despair  Passion  lor 
change  Is  replacing  passive  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo.  Action  Is  replacing  submissive- 
ness  to  the  old  conditions,  and  the  old  in- 
justices. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  abandon  the 
travelog  approach  to  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  We  must  think  of  Africa  as  a 
land  of  vital  people  demanding  freedom 
and  not  as  the  setting  for  Hollywood  jungle 
dramas.  We  must  realize  that  the  quaint 
charm  of  the  Orient  Is  a  fragile  veil  covering 
squalor  and  starvation.  We  should  know- 
that  Latin  America  Is  no  longer  the  land 
of  maftana  characterized  by  sleepy  villages, 
but  rather  a  region  of  ferment  in  which  a 
vibrant  people  expect  and  demand  change 
and  Improvement  today. 

The  conditions  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease 
and  Ignorance  are  not  new.  The  challenge 
to  release  mankind  from  their  grip  is  not 
now. 

But  the  pressing  need  for  a  sense  of 
urgency  is  new.  The  restless  millions  of 
the  world  are  awake  and  rising.  They  are 
not  willing  to  wait  for  slow,  evolutionary 
changes  which  might,  perhaps — sometime  in 
the  distant  future — bring  security,  dignity, 
and  justice  to  their  children  or  grand- 
children. 

A  revolutionary  wave  is  sweeping  across 
the  world's  underdeveloped  areas. 

This  is  not  a  revolution  for  communism; 
It  is  a  revolution  against  tlie  intolerable 
conditions  of  the  past. 

The  Khrushchevs  did  not  create  the  con- 
ditions of  this  revolution.  But  they  seek 
t'  manipulate  It.  to  channel  Its  force  and 
Its  millions  of  participants  toward  their 
vision  of  a  Communist  world 

The  peaks  of  this  revolutionary  wave — 
the  moments  of  crisis  and  violence  have 
come  more  frequently  in  recent  months. 

It  has  been  all  too  easy  to  simplify  a 
complex  matter  by  labeling  the  revolu- 
tionary wave  as  Communist  inspired.  Com- 
munist motivated.  Communist  organized 

Such  oversimplification  has  given  the 
Communists  credit  for  victories  which  they 
did  not  earn  or  deserve  Revolutions  have 
succeeded  and  corrupt  governments  have 
been  toppled  without  Communist  direction 
or  intervention.  When  we  brand  uprisings 
as  Communist.  Khrushchev  happily  sees 
the  restless  millions  of  the  world  accept  our 
Impetuous  and  inaccurate  assessment. 

Yes.  the  Communists  do  attempt  to  usurp 
specific  revolutions.  They  do  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  popular  uprisings 

But  why  should  we  hand  them  free  vic- 
tory after  free  victory? 

We  mtist  understand  that  the  overriding 
character  of  the  world  struggle  is  political 
and  social — that  ideas  backed  by  action, 
not  arms,  will  prevail  In  a  world  of  nuclear 
stalemate. 

We  must  turn  away  from  the  tolerance 
and  support  of  dictators,  and  Identify  our- 
selves with  the  new  forces  of  liberation, 
emancipation,  and  human  welfare. 

We  must  be  more  than  mere  an ti -Com- 
munists. 

We  must  prove  that  we  are  pro  people — 
pro  freedom. 

If  we  are  content  to  hide  in  the  storm- 
cellars  of  anticommunism.  we  may  indeed 
survive  for  a  time.  But  we  will  emerge  to 
find  a  world  that  has  fallen  away  from  us. 
left  us  alone  and  friendless  in  a  waste  of 
totalitarianism. 

A  policy  based  only  on  anticommunism  is 
a  castle  built  of  sand.  The  cathedrals  of 
freedom  are  built  by  positive,  creative,  and 
affirmative  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  hu- 
man beings  everywhere. 

The  cornerstone  of  world  freedom  will  be 
laid  when  we  have  joined  those  who  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  poverty,  the  slavery 
of  disease,  the  corruption  of  Ignorance. 
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An  historic  change  l:i  American  policy  is 
now  underway,  and  It  Ls  symbolized  by  the 
Fresldent  s  aid  program  for  Latin  America^ 
the  alliance  for  progress. 

We  are  now  determined  that  our  foreign 
aid  will  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  reform.  It  will 
be  used  to  develop  and  strengthen  a  true 
alliance  for  pngress. 

We  are  determined  that  our  aid  will  be 
used  to  help  the  people  of  other  :;atlons  to 
help  themselves. 

This  U  the  new.  democratic  d'menslon  to 
our  foreign  aid.  We  are  expressing  our  true 
r.nd  deep  concern  for  tiie  aspirations  of  the 
restless  millions  of  the  earth  for  freedom. 
for    dignity,    for    Justice,    fur    progress. 

With  the  new  principle  of  the  alliance  for 
progress,  we  must  lead  a  massive  coopera- 
tive program  of  economic  .iid  and  technical 
as.sistance 

More  of  our  efforts  must  be  channeled 
through  the  organization  and  agencies  of 
the  United   Nations 

An  expanded  Peace  Corps  must  send  more 
skilled  Americans  to  other  lands. 

Our  food  for  peace  programs  must  be  In- 
creased to  use  America's  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  bani.sh  hung<  r  and  spur  economic 
progress 

An  American  White  Fleet  of  mercy  ships 
must  be  designed  and  launched  to  speed 
relief  to  peoples  struck  by  disaster,  and  to 
play  a  creative  role  in  trairung  for  modern 
heaUh   and   sanitation. 

We  must  help  others  expand  and  Improve 
th'^ir  educational  .-ystems,  to  provide  schools 
and  teachers  for  the  battle  against  Ignor- 
ance and    illiteracy 

We  must  revamp  and  redesign  our  embas- 
sies and  missions  overseas,  stressing  the  use 


SENATE 

Fmin^.  .If  M,  ir..  ior,i 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'cl'-ck  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Pwcv.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Father  of  all  mankind,  at 
noontide,  in  this  pavilion  of  prayer,  help 
us  to  flmg  open  the  shuttered  windows  of 
our  darkened  lives  to  the  effulqent  light 
of  Thy  presence  so  that  m  our  daily  tasks 
we  may  reflect  some  broken  beams  of 
Thy  .Klory 

Teach  us  by  the  adventure  of  faith  how 
to  be  victors  over  life,  not  victims  of  it, 
and  that  to  live  worthily  we  must  have 
a  faith  fit  to  live  by,  a  self  fit  to  live  with, 
and  a  cau.^e  fit  to  live  for. 

Enlarge  the  .sensitive  area  of  our  sym- 
pathy, we  pray.  Write  deep  upon  our 
heart.s  the  misery  and  pain  of  the  shep- 
herdle.ss  millions  who  are  now  cr\'ing  out 
for  relief  from  the  ills  that  beset  them. 

Guide  our  Nation  to  such  use  of  its 
power  and  privilege  as  may  cause  the 
needy  peoples  of  the  earth  to  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


I  THE   JOURNAL 

On  reque.-it  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  15,  1961,  was  di.'^pensed  with. 


of  social  welfare  professionals,  scientists, 
agricultural  and  labor  specialists,  and  edu- 
cators. 

Our  embassies  should  reflect  American  so- 
ciety as  it  is.  We  are  not  Just  diplomats. 
We  are  doers  We  are  builders.  We  are 
teachers.  We  are  filled  with  the  love  of 
learning,  with  the  excitement  of  achleve- 
mf>rt.  with  the  dedication  to  human  wel- 
fare 

Our  oversea  missions  should  reveal  the 
true  American  character. 

Let  us  strive  to  improve  and  refine  that 
character.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  slums, 
inadequate  schools  and  hospitals,  unemploy- 
ment, hunger,  and  the  twisted  lives  that 
are  the  result  of  our  failure  to  complete 
the  work  of  social  welfare  In  A.merlca. 

Above  all,  our  own  human  relations  must 
catch  up  with  the  revolutionary  epoch  In 
which  we  live.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  brotherhood  was  a  requirement  of 
our  national  security.  It  is  now. 

Denial  of  human  rights  In  the  United 
States  represents  a  social  malignancy  more 
dangerous  than  any  physical  disease  and 
more  threatening  to  our  security  than  any 
weap>on  of  mass  destruction. 

To  live  the  life  of  human  dignity,  to  prac- 
tice freedom  of  conscience,  to  believe  In  and 
exemplify  human  brotherhood — these  are 
the  essential  requirements  for  the  expres- 
sion of  freedom  and  the  basic  ingredients 
of  our  freedom  doctrine.  Isn't  It  far  better 
for  a  nation  to  have  "freedom  riders"  than 
secret  police?  I  think  so.  Isn't  It  far  more 
noble  to  have  rpirltual  leaders  who  speak  up 
for  the  rights  of  man  thnn  to  be  led  by 
political  demagogs  oiTerlng  to  trade  men 
for  tractors?    Indeed. 


The  1960'8  must  and  can  become  the  decade 
of  America's  mighty  effort  for  the  progress 
and  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  must  Internationalize  the  concept  and 
practice  of  social  welfare,  seeking  for  oth- 
ers throughout  the  world  the  same  goals  we 
seek  for  our  own  citizens. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  potential  catastrophe 
or  potential  glory.  TTie  same  technology 
which  produces  weapons  of  destruction  and 
death  can — In  our  time — open  the  mysteries 
and  wonders  of  outer  space,  cleanse  the  earth 
of  disease,  bring  forth  from  the  earth  the 
food  fiber  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe 
the  naked. 

This  is  a  wonderful  time  In  which  to  live. 
This  time  challenges  the  best  In  us.  It 
calls  for  doing  the  Impofslble — performing 
miracles.  Mediocrity  must  give  way  to  ex- 
cellence; timidity  to  daring,  fear  to  courage. 

We  dream  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon 
In  this  decade.  We  know  that  dream  will 
be  fulfilled  with  sacrifice,  a  commitment,  a 
plp.n  and  a  program.    We  shall  do  It. 

Our  greater  responsibility — a  more  de- 
manding challenge — Is  to  achieve  mankind's 
dream  and  hope  of  a  better  world — through 
sacrifice,  commitment,  a  plan,  a  program, 
and  inspiring  leadership. 

With  such  standards,  our  Nation  will  b« 
known  not  for  the  p>ower  of  our  weapons,  but 
for  the  power  of  our  compassion  and  the 
strength  of  our  dedication  to  human  wel- 
fare. 

Otu:  strength  as  a  nation — your  strength 
as  a  generation — Is  not  to  be  measured  only 
by  our  military  force,  our  Industry,  our  tech- 
nology. 

The  real  strength  of  a  free  rociety  la  Ita 
people — and  their  commitment  to  freedom 
and  social  justice. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therew  ith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
"WILLIA.M  KNOWI„^ND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  with  us  today,  here  on  the  floor, 
a  distinguished  American  citizen,  an  out- 
standing Republican  leader,  a  member 
of  the  fourth  estate,  from  California, 
and,  presently,  a  delegate  on  the 
U.S.  Citizens'  Commission  on  NATO. 

But  whatever  his  other  pursuits,  what- 
ever other  distinguished  public  services 
he  performs.  Bill  Knowland  is  for  us  in 
the  Senate  first  and  foremost  a  col- 
league, an  illustrious  and  welHoved  col- 
league. 

As  a  Senator  and  as  majority  leader 
and  as  minority  leader.  Senator  Know- 
land  of  California  left  an  indehble  im- 
print upon  the  continuing  history  of  the 
Senate.    He  may  live  in  California;  he 


may  travel  throughout  the  world;  but. 
In  reality,  he  will  never  be  far  from  the 
Senate,  In  which  he  gave  so  much  of  his 
great  ability  and  patriotic  self  to  the 
Nation. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  margin 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  Senate 
was  very  close.  In  those  days.  Bill  Know- 
land  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  ma- 
jority leader  without  a  majority.  But 
today  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that,  so  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  not  only 
has  he  a  majority  of  this  body,  but  he 
has  the  unanimity  of  our  affection  and 
respect. 

Welcome  home.  Bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  today  it  is  a  common  experience 
that  when  people  have  been  away  from 
old  and  sweet  scenes  for  quite  some  tlir.e, 
they  often  record  their  impressions,  per- 
haps in  a  book,  by  writing  that  a  certain 
place  is  "revisited." 

Today,  I  am  delighted  that  my  former 
boss  on  this  floor,  a  real  statesman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  has  found  time 
to  revisit  old  scenes  and  to  grasp  the 
hands  of  old  associates  in  welcome  and 
felicito'js  friendship 

Welcome  back;  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
you.  indeed. 

The  fact  that  he  has  departed  from 
here  has  in  no  wise  diminished  his  in- 
terest in  the  great  challenges  which 
confront  the  country  today. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  at  once  my 
honor,  when  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
create  a  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO,  to  call  him.  in  CaUfomla,  and 
ask  whether  he  would  accept  service  on 
the  Commission.     He  kii.dly  did  so,  and 
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that  brings  him  to  the  Nations  Capital 
today.  With  all  the  challenges  that  are 
in  the  fiimament  of  the  world  today,  I 
know  that  out  of  the  rich  background 
and  broad  experience  he  has  had,  he 
will  perform  yeoman  sei'vice  for  his 
counti'y,  even  as  he  has  done  so  in  other 
days,  when,  with  fidelity  and  courage, 
he  served  as  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  this  body. 

So  thrice  welcome,  as  we  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  friendship. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  with  reference  to  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Bill  Knowland,  fiom  California,  a 
man  who  has  been  revered  and  respected 
for  what  he  has  done  in  the  Senate  and 
for  the  ser\ice  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country. 

We  are  happy,  indeed,  we  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  having  him  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  again 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  when  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
say  anything  on  a  subject,  they  ex- 
haust the  subject:  and  when  they  speak 
about  Bill  Knowland  and  the  affection- 
ate regard  of  all  the  Senate  for  him,  they 
are  speaking   about  a   verity. 

Of  course,  when  Bill  left  us,  we  missed 
him.  Now  that  he  is  back  here,  we 
welcome  him ;  and  we  ask  him  to  take 
our  sincere  regards  to  his  dear  wife  and 
family. 

EXECUnVK  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  considei-ation  of 
executive  business 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Piesi- 
dcnt  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referied 
to  the  appiopriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated 


COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  collectors  of 
customs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confli-med. 


U.S.  A'IT"OHNEYS 

The    Chief   Clerk   proceeded    to   read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  attorneys. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed 


U.S.   MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  pioceeded  to  read 
sundry   nominations   of   U.S.   marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confiimed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obiection,  the  Pi'esident  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Improvement  or  Promotion  OppoRTUNrry  of 
Certain  Air  Force  Otficers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  active  duty  pro- 
motion opportunity  of  Air  Force  officers  from 
the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (With  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Extension   or  Certain   Law.s   to   the  Coast 
Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Coast  Guard,"  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  military 
services  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  purposes  of 
uniformity  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
Relating  to  Authority  Over  Television 
Receiving  Apparatus 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority 
over  television  receiving  apparatus  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Public  Lands  Act  of  1961 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  classifica- 
tion, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy  sites, 
to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers)  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mrs.  Sharon  Lee  Harden 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sharon  Lee 
Harden  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore: 
A    joint   resolution    of   the   Legislature   of 
th*;   State   of   California;    to   the   Committee 
on  Government  Of>eratlons: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  46 

"Jomt  resolution  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
certain  surplus  Federal  lands 

"Whereas  an  acute  problem  exists  in  the 
disposal  of  Federal  lands  having  extremely 
high  recreational  value  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  California  and 
throughout   the  Nation;    and 

"Whereas  land  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  as  far  as  their  original 
purposes  are  concerned,  comprise  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  most  expensive  lands 
in  this  and  many  other  States;   and 

"Whereas  last  year  military  lands  bordering 
San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  became  surplus 
and  only  through  fast  and  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  California  was  it  able 
to  arrange  to  purchase  those  lands  compris- 
ing 292  acres  of  old  military  Foru  Baker  and 
Cronkhite  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  $307,500  after  the  areas  had 
been  offered  for  subdivision  sales  by  General 
Services  Administration;   and 

•  Whereas  currently,  the  116-acre  Fort 
F\inston  which  has  been  declared  surplus 
and  appraised  by  General  Services  Admin- 
istration at  over  $2  million,  includes  3.000 
feet  of  beach  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  roughly 
In  the  center  of  San  Francisco;   and 

"Whereas  President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
undertaken  a  bold  and  progressive  outdoor 
recreation  program,  as  outlined  In  his  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  natural  resources; 
and 

"Whereas  the  administration's  policy  on 
disposal  of  lands  with  high  recreational 
value  has  been  exemplified  in  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  freezing 
the  withdrawal  of  sale  of  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  require 
that  the  disposal  of  all  Federal  surplus  lands 
under  the  General  Services  Administration 
having  high  recreational  value  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  be  immediately  sus- 
pended for  18  montlis  in  order  that  the  dis- 
posal method,  the  purchase  price,  and  other 
pertinent  factors  be  reevaluated  in  the  light 
of  a  great  public  need  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  leg- 
islature that  this  is  an  urgent  matter  and 
that  all  pending  sales  of  such  property 
should  be  suspended;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  State  of  California 
will  l>e  most  willing  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  cooperative  study  to 
accomplish  a  more  equitable  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  property;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  tlie  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House  of 
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Represpiitatlvea  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentatu-e  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutionB  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Cummr'.ee 
on  the  Judiciary ; 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   41 

■Jolrrt    resolution     relative     to     confidential 

corr.munica :  Ions 

"Whereaa  there  Is  presently  no  Federal  leg- 
islation to  protect  any  reporter,  who  through 
the  use  of  any  of  the  available  communica- 
tion media  reports  the  news  to  the  public, 
against  being  forced  to  disclose  the  sources 
of  his  Information:   and 

■  Whereas  one  of  the  bulv.irks  of  democ- 
racy Is  the  free  exchange  of  Information, 
tiirough  which  the  citizens  may  learn  of 
the  activities  of  their  government  in  time 
to  take  steps  to  correct  any  evils  that  may 
exist:  and 

'■■Whereas  It  Is  safe  ti3  say  th.it,  there  have 
been  countless  misdfeds  by  public  officials 
brought  tvO  l:ght  only  because  someone  with 
knowledge  of  wrongdoing  passed  the  Infor- 
mation on  to  such  a  repoiter  of  the  news, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  his  confidence 
would  be  respected,  and 

"Whereas  without  the  privilege  of  keeping 
secret  his  sources  of  Information,  such  a  re- 
porter of  the  news  would  soon  find  that  his 
sources  of  Information  had  dried  up,  thus 
sevc:e;y   limiting    his   effectiveness:    and 

"■VMiereas  this  Is  an  age  In  which  we  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  rather  than  raising  barriers 
in  the  channels  of  communication  between 
the  people  and  their  government:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact  legislation  to  protect 
all  reporters,  who  through  the  use  of  any 
available  communication  media  report  the 
news  to  the  public,  at^ainst  being  forced  to 
disclose  the  sources  of  their  Information; 
ai.d  be  it  further 

■■Re-iolied.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  tran.smlt  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represent<Uive.s.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreeentative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress." 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLrrir'N  44 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  H  R.  4390 
"Wherea.-?  H  R  4390  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  16, 
1961.  by  Repre.seutiitlve  Overton  Brooka  of 
Louisiana  and  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:   and 

"Whereas  HR  4390  would  amend  the 
Submerged  Lands  Art  i  43  U  S  C.  1301  et  seq  ) 
to  estftbll.<ih  and  confirm  the  seawurd  bojnd- 
arles  of  all  coastal  States  to  a  line  extending 
3  m.ar!ne  leagues  (9  geographical  or  lO', 
statute  miles )    from   the  coastline:    and 

"Whereas  the  present  act  limits  seaward 
boundaries  of  coastal  States  to  3  geographical 
ir.Ues;   and 

"Whereas  In  the  recent  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  United  State.^  v. 
Louisiana  ( 1960 1 .  363  U.S.  1  and  United 
States  V.  Florida  (1960),  363  U.S.  121,  it  was 
held  that  Texas-  and  Florida-owned  sub- 
merged lands  out  to  3  leag\ie3  from  their 
coastlines  and  other  gulf  States  were  limited 
to  3  geographical  miles:  and 

Whpre.i.s  H  R.  4390  would  secure  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  coastal  States,  Including 
California:  and 

■Where .1.S  fhe  pa.^.-^age  of  this  bill  would  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia    Now.  thereforp    he  it 

Resolved  by  t'le  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  C-.l:lo-n<:i  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature    of    the    State    of    California    re- 


spectfully urges  the  Congress  to  enact  HJl. 
4390  Into  law:  and  be  it  further 

"J?eso/red,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
'his  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concvirrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  prime  ob- 
jective the  expansion  of  its  domination  of 
colonial  areas:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  suppresses  hu- 
man liberty  In  the  captive  nations  far  more 
ruthlessly  than  the  oldtime  imperialists: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(with  the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ex- 
horts the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  use  all  the  resources  at  Its 
command  to  halt  the  further  spread  of  So- 
viet colonialism;   be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  conciu-rent  resolution 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  in  Congress  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  ot  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"Sttwabt     Lamput. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"SAJfTTTL    Green. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
"Passed  June  7,  1961. 
Attest: 

"RoBKST  L.  Stark. 
"Secretary  of  State." 


PERRY  RES.ERVOIR  ON  TRIBUTARY 
OP  THE  KANSAS  RIVER— RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  the  construction  of  the 
Perry  Reservoir  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Kansas  River  for  the  conservation  and 
control  of  water  runoff  and  water  supply 
IS  being  stressed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
the  Douglas  County  Kaw  Eh-ainage 
District,  and  the  Kaw  Basin  Water  Man- 
agement Association. 

They  have  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  urging  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  local  flood  protection  for  the 
city  of  Lawrence  and  $500,000  for  con- 
struction money  for  Perry  Reservoir. 

I  also  wish  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  on  this  same  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  of  thx  City  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  Douglas  County  Kaw  OaArNACx 
District;  the  Kaw  Basin  Water  Manage- 
ment Association 

Whereas  the  giowth  and  development  along 
the  Kansas  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  the  entire  basin,  points  up  the 
necessity  for  the  rapid  completion  of  author- 
ized projects:  and 

Whereas  it  has  become  evident  that  we 
must  use  every  means  available  not  only  to 
conserve  but  to  control  all  of  the  sources  of 
water  supply:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  the  Douglas  County  Kaw 


Drainage  District,  and  the  Kaw  Basin  Water 
Management  Association,  That  we  respect- 
fully urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
local  protection  for  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and 
$500,000  for  construction  money  for  Perry 
Reservoir. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  agencies  herein- 
above set  forth  and  signed  by  an  appropriate 
officer  of  each  group,  this  8th  day  of  June. 
1961. 

For  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Kans.: 

Harold  E.  Hork, 

City  Manager. 

For  the  Douglaa  County  Kaw  Drainage 
District: 

Wesley  '."..  Brunk. 

For  the  Kaw  Basin  Water  Management 
Association: 

Eim.  Heck,  President. 

Rksolution  rr  the  Chamber  or  Commerce  or 
Lawrence.  Kans. 

Whereas  the  Lawrence  (Kans  )  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  In  the  past  supported  the  pro- 
gram for  controlling  and  conserving  water 
In  the  Kansas  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  this  program  has  now  reached  the 
point  of  progress  to  allow  corutructlon  of 
the  Perry  Reservoir  on  the  Delaware  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kansas  River:   and 

Whereas  the  Perry  Reservoir  Is  a  vital 
flood  control  project  of  the  Kansas  River 
Basin  plan,  and  planning  moneys  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
planning  up  to  a  point  where  construction 
moneys  can  now  be  used ;  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  sum  of  $500,000  be  re- 
quested of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  for  use  In 
beginning  construction  of  the  Perry  Reser- 
voir. 

Adopted  this  8th  day  of  June  1961. 
WARJttN    Rhooes, 

President. 

Attest: 

E.  R.  ZooK.  Secretary. 
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TRANSFER  OF  MANAGEMENT  OP 
SENATE  RESTAURANTS  TO  ARCHI- 
TECT OP  THE  CAPITOI^-REPORT 
OP    A    COMMITTE    (S.    REPT.    NO. 

424) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  106 >  transferring  the  management 
of  the  Senate  restaurants  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.^es.  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  joint  resolution  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 

S.  2094.  A  bill  to  convey  all  right,  Utle. 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  In  Lee  County.  Fla ,  to  E, 
Olenn  Grimes  and  William  C.  Grimes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14.  1954.  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
cerUln  lands  to  the  Armory  Board  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By    Mr    M.\N.iFIEIX): 
SJ  Res   lu6    Joint      resolution      transfer- 
ring the  management  ot  the  Senate  restau- 
rants to  the   Architect  of   the  Capitol,   and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  joint  reso- 
lution when  reported  by  Mr  Mans- 
nELD.  which  appears  under  the  heading 
'■Report  of  a  Committee.") 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE  ~  AMENDMENT  TO 
AORICULTURJ2  DEPARTMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIO^    BILL 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  wr.ting; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  viTltlng  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposirg  to  the  bill  (HR  7444). 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  30.  after  line  17,  Insert 
the  following  para^^aph: 

"cxntenmial   obsrrvance    of   agriculture 
"Salarie*  and  expenses      " 

"Por  expenses  necessary  for  planning,  pro- 
moting, coordinating,  and  assisting  partic- 
ipation by  industry  trade  associations,  com- 
modity groups,  and  similar  interests  In  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U  S  C.  574). 
as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1946  (5  use  55a  t:  $100,000.  Includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  additional 
printing  costs  of  the  1962  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  to  ren  ain  available  until  De- 
cember 31,   1962." 

Mr  RUSSELL  also  submitted  an 
Hm«  ndment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7444,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  arid  to  be  printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoirs?  notice  > 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FORZIGN  REI>ATIONS— 
ACT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  li>61 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relat.ons  will  hear  public 
witnesses  on  the  bill.  S.  1983.  the  Act  of 
International  E>evelopment  of  1961.  on 
Tuesday.  June  20.  in  room  4221.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  morning 
session  will  begin  at  10  o'clock,  the  after- 
noon session  at  2  o'clock. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMIITEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELyVTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foieign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Robinson  Mcllvaine,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey;  and  James  Leonard  Rcinsch, 


of  Georgia,  and  Jonathan  W  Daniels, 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  members  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In'orma- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  the  commiii^'e  "ule. 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiraticn  of  6 
days  of  their  recr:pt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 
Address  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  de- 
livered before  the  Eighth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Development,  W:\shlngton.  DC,  June  15, 
1961. 


THE  FORCEFUL  OCCUPATION  OF  ES- 
TONIA. LATVIA.  AND  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  "WILEY.  Mr.  President.  21  years 
ago  on  June  15.  the  Soviet  Union  force- 
fully occupied  the  three  Baltic  states  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Since 
that  day.  the  national,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  mercilessly  strangled. 

While  the  imperialism  of  the  Western 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  is 
speedily  coming  to  an  end,  the  imperial- 
istic policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  becom- 
ing a  major  threat  to  the  national  as- 
pirations of  many  peoples. 

A  mass  meeting  of  American  citizens 
of  Baltic  descent  was  held  recently  in 
Racine,  Wis.  At  the  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  commending  the 
American  Government  for  its  p>osition 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Peter  Petrusaitis,  secretary  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council.  Racine 
branch,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc.. 

Racine  Branch, 
Amerikos   LiLTUvru   Taryba. 
Racine.   Wis..  June  11,  1961. 
Hon.   Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Enclosed  I  am  forward- 
ing to  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  mass  meeting  of 
American  citizens  of  the  Baltic  descent  of 
this  community  gathered  to  protest  the 
forceful  occupation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia  on  June  15.  1940. 
The  mass  meeting  was  held  today  at  the 
St.  Casimir's  Parish  Hall.  815  Park  Ave- 
nue. Racine.  Wis.,  and  was  sponsored  by  our 
organization. 
I  am. 

Very   truly  yours. 

Peter   Petrusaitis. 

Secretary. 

Whereas  this  occasion  marks  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  forcible  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  Soviet  Russia;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  never-ending  hojie  that 
the  Baltic  countries  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  as  well  as  all  other  captive  na- 


tions will  again  be  restored  to  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  menac*  con- 
tinues unabated  with  recent  gains  in  estab- 
lishing a  base  in  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  creating  tur- 
moil, and  chaos  In  southeast  Asia  and  stal- 
ling nuclear  negotiations  in  Geneva:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  foreign  policy  based  on 
vain  promises  and  solemn  eloquency  falls  to 
bring  results  but  Is  harmful  unless  backed 
up  by  words  and  deeds;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  unless  increased  attention 
is  given  to  exposing  communism's  false 
claims  and  promises,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  lose  the  cold  war  In  the  battle 
for  men's  minds;  and.  finally,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  express 
its  gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  maintaining  steady  course  of 
foreign  policy  of  nonrecognlUon  the  forceful 
Incorporation  of  Baltic  States  into  Soviet 
Union. 

ViKTORAS     KAZEMEKAmS, 

President,  Lithuanian  American 

Council  Racine   Branch. 
Valentin  Jaunkalnietis, 

Latvian  Representative. 
Mrs.   Olga   Malbx, 

Estonian    Representative. 
Racine,  Wis.,  June  11,  1961. 


MOSCOW   FALLACIES 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
much  of  the  discussion  presently  occur- 
ring, particularly  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  Berlin  and  the  impact  of  Berlin  ujxjn 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  very 
thought-provoking  article,  written  by 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  recently  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  article  is  food  for  thought.  It  does 
not  "go  off  the  handle.  "  so  to  speak:  but 
it  thoughtfully  analyzes  the  remarks  of 
Khrushchev.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8is  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
12,   1961] 

Moscow  Fallacies 

(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

Amerlccm  and  world  public  opinion  now 
has  a  chance  to  study  the  two  memoranda 
handed  to  President  Kennedy  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  at  their  Vienna  meeting.  The 
Soviets  have  finally  given  out  these  docu- 
ments. They  reveal  shrewd  and  effective 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  position  on 
Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole,  on  nuclear 
testing  and  on  general  disarmament. 

There  Is  nothing  especially  new  in  the 
arguments  but  they  are  likely  to  strike  world 
opinion,  particularly  neutralist  opinion,  as 
positions  that  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed. 
Even  Americans,  exposed  to  the  Soviet  argu- 
ments in  their  present  form  for  the  first 
time,  will  have  to  think  hard  and  pene- 
tratingly In  order  to  see  the  fallacies  and 
traps  that  lie  within  the  dialectic. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Khrushchev  offers  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  German  problem 
up  to  the  two  German  Governments.  He 
does  not  Insist  that  the  Western  Powers  rec- 
ognize the  East  German  Government.  He 
claims  repeatedly  to  be  simply  In  favor  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Berlin.  He  de- 
clares they  should  have  the  chance  of  set- 
tling their  own  fate,  free  from  military 
occupation.  He  points  reproachfully  to  the 
rearmament  of  West  Germany. 
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These  and  many  other  arguments  have 
much  surface  persuasiveness  The  trouble 
is  that  they  are  almost  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  truth  The  offer  to  let  the  two  Ger- 
n'anys  settle  their  own  status  Is  an  empty 
one.  since  there  is  no  likelihood  they  could 
reach  an  agreement  Indeed,  the  whole  pro- 
posal implies  dealing  with  and  perpetuation 
of  the  East  German  state,  and  hence  of  the 
Indefinite  division  of  Germany  More  direct- 
ly. It  is  clear  that  the  withdrawal  of  Allied 
lorces  from  Berlin  would  leave  that  city  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  Communist  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  f^jrces  committed  to  Incorpo- 
rating Beriir.  into  Communist  ru^e. 

I  QUESTION     OF     MILEAGE 

The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  for 
hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  miles 
would  leave  Soviet  troops  and  Eitst  German 
or  Polish  forces  only  a  few  miles  away  from 
Berlin.  In  short,  termination  of  the  guar- 
antee of  Berlins  freedom  which  Is  enforced 
by  Allied  power  would  turn  Berlin  over 
totally  to  Communist  controls.  Yet  on  the 
surface,  the  Khrushchev  offer  seems  reason- 
able. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  his  memo  on 
disarmament  He  says  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  agree  t^  any  form  of  inspection 
of  armaments  if  the  West  wou'.d  agree  to 
complete  disarmament 

Here  are  Khrushchev's  words;  "The  Soviet 
Government  is  willing  unconditionally  to 
accept  any  Western  control  proposals  if  the 
Western  Powers  accept  the  proposal  for  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament." 

What,  at  first  sight,  could  be  fairer  than 
that?  But  what  does  it  really  mean?  It 
means  that  we  should  first  destroy  all  arma- 
ments, and  thereafter  set  up  some  form  of 
controls  The  United  States  and  its  Western 
allies  affirm  that  the  controls  must  be  set 
up  first,  so  as  to  assure  and  enforce  the 
steady  reduction  of  armaments.  Otherwise, 
the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  take  the 
Soviet  Government  s  word  for  It  that  It  has 
disarmed  But  If  the  United  States,  or  Its 
allies,  were  actually  to  disarm  In  good  faith 
they  might  then  be  faced  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  still   in   being. 

The  same  condition  could  work  the  other 
way  round,  so  the  United  States  has  always 
proposed — for  the  safeguarding  of  the  So- 
viets as  well  as  of  the  United  States — that 
controls  and  enforcement  must  be  achieved 
first,  and  then  reduction  of  arms  will  be 
possible,  and  can  be  agreed  upon  in  advance 

VETO    CONTROL     DEMANDED 

The  Soviets  have  never  been  willing  to 
accept  any  plan  which  put  controls  first  and 
reduction  afterward,  or  in  a  phased  sequence 
with  reduction  going  along  w^lth  the  achieve- 
ment of  controls.  So  the  Soviets  continue 
to  call  for  total  disarmament,  with  absolutely 
no  check  on  them  until  it  might  be  too  late. 

The  Soviet  position  in  demanding  a  veto 
on  all  forms  of  international  machinery,  but 
notably  on  the  controls  over  nuclear  testing. 
Is  alEO  set  forth   very  persuasively. 

To  expect  one  official — a  neutral — to  head 
such  a  control  commission,  say  the  Soviets 
would  be  to  set  up  a  dictator.  How  much 
better,  they  urge,  to  set  up  a  three-member 
committee  of  a  Soviet  official,  a  westerner, 
and  a  neutral.  Each  would  have  equal  pww- 
er.  The  trouble  with  this  proposal,  of  course. 
Is  that  it  would  give  the  Soviets  an  absolute 
veto  over  the  controls,  thus  reducing  them  to 
nullity. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  would  also 
have  a  veto  Is  of  no  value.  Two  vetoes  dont 
make  a  right.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the 
West  Is  that  truly  independent  authority,  on 
which  we.  like  the  Soviets,  would  be  repre- 
sented but  without  veto  power,  is  the  only 
way  of  achieving  genuine  controls.  We  are 
willing  to  give  up  that  much  sovereignty, 
knowing  the  dangers  of  unrestrained  arms 
competition.  But  the  Soviets  refuse.  Yet 
their     arguments     against     an     independent 


authority  are  most  impelling,  until  you  dig 
beneath  the  surface  and  see  what  Is  really 
there 

President  Kennedy  and  his  press  sixikes- 
m.en  only  gave  the  most  casual  mention  to 
these  two  docamenta  which  Premier  Khru- 
shchev had  presented  at  Vienna,  Now  vari- 
ous spokesmen  indicate  the  papers  are  being 
given  careful  study,  although  Chancellor 
Adenauer  naturally  and  forcefully  expresses 
total  opposition  to  a  separate  peace  treaty  or 
to  negotiations  between  the  two  Germanys 
looking  toward  that  end. 

KHRUSHCHEV    PATIENT 

The  British,  however,  may  not  be  quite  so 
ready  to  reject  the  Soviet  reasoning.  The 
proposal  to  negotiate  over  Germany  is  most 
tempting.  Indeed,  the  note  of  reasonable- 
ness which  seems  to  run  through  the  Soviet 
memos  Is  scarcely  consistent  with  President 
Kennedys  descriptions  of  his  talks  as 
somber.  The  President  Is  undoubtedly  more 
nearly  correct 

Underneath  the  plausible  rhetoric  of  these 
memos  are  the  same  old  unyielding  positions. 
However.  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  still  patient. 
He  knows  the  determination  of  the  allies 
concerning  Berlin.  He  shows  no  sign  of 
pushing  his  case  dangerously  close  to  war. 
He  is  still  appiirently  as  aware  as  ever  of  the 
disasters  of  nuclear  war.  But  he  Is  totally 
unwilling  to  move  toward  agreements  on 
either  Berlin,  nuclear  testing,  or  disarma- 
ment which  would  be  in  any  degree  tolerable 
to  the  West.  He  shows  no  real  sign  of 
wanting  agreements,  but  merely  of  holding 
his  ground,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
armaments  are  getting  more  costly  and  more 
hazardous  every  day. 

However,  he  is  not  provocative.  He  Is 
wooing  world  opinion.  Thus  his  spokesmen 
continue  to  describe  the  Vienna  talks  as 
valuable,  and  to  present  a  sweetly  reasonable 
outward  visage  to  the  world. 

There  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  long 
road  ahead.  a,i  the  President  told  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  (luring  which  the  drawing  to- 
gether and  strengthening  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst  forces  remains  very  necessary. 

The  episode  over  Laos  Illustrates  the  dif- 
ficulties. The  President  and  the  Premier 
agreed  the  Laos  cease-fire  must  become  a 
reality,  and  they  agreed  on  the  virtues  of  a 
neutralist  government.  But  the  pro-Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  continued  their  fighting, 
and  gained  substantial  advantages.  Now. 
however,  the  Soviets  and  their  supporters  In 
Laos  seem  ready  for  a  cease-fire.  And  soon 
the  Geneva  Conference  may  begin. 

Meantime.  Indian  Defense  Minister 
Khrlshna  Menon,  a  most  vigorous  neutralist, 
seems  finally  to  have  arranged  a  conference 
of  the  three  Lao  factions  to  be  held  In  Zurich. 
Prom  the  Zurich  session,  and  the  Geneva 
Conference,  may  emerge  an  agreed  govern- 
ment In  Laos.  But  it  seems  virtually  certain 
to  have  a  strong  pro-Communist  orientation. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  Soviets  may 
have  as  much  difficulty  with  their  Lao  allies 
as  the  United  States  has  had,  although  Mos- 
cow and  Pelping  treat  their  allies  consider- 
ably more  forcefully  than  the  United  States 
has  done.  Anyway.  Soviet  words  and  prom- 
ises seem  again  to  have  led  not  to  what  the 
West  hoped — a  fair  neutral  agreement — but 
a  Soviet  victory. 


NEEDED:  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  CO- 
OPERATION IN  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Nation  has  still  not  fully  recovered 
from  its  economic  setback.  Because  of 
this,  all  segments  of  the  economy — in- 
cluding labor  and  management — have  a 
special  obligation  to  adhere  to  policies 
and  to  undertake  actions  that  may  not 


further  adversely  affect  the  national 
economy. 

Last  night,  paralysis  hit  our  shipping 
fleet,  by  a  strike  of  82,000  seamen  and 
ofQcers,  This  is  a  vei-y  serious  matter. 
One  of  the  problems  to  which  the  Senate 
and  the  entire  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shoiild  give  earnest  consideration 
is  the  meaning  of  such  developments 
and  situations. 

Naturally,  we  respect  the  rights  of 
both  companies  and  unions  to  attempt 
to  protect  their  interests  in  collective- 
bargaining  negotiations.  But  there  Is 
an  interest  that  is  bigger  than  the  in- 
terest of  any  company  or  the  interest  of 
any  union.  It  is  the  national  interest. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  have  available 
the  legislative  tools  with  which  to  handle 
any  situation  which  may  arise. 

We  hear  so  much  talk  about  pressures 
in  the  foreign  field.  We  had  better  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  what  action  can  be 
taken  in  the  domestic  field,  such  as  in 
cases  like  this. 

In  discussions,  however,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  pubUc  and  the  national 
interests  also  sit  at  the  conference  table. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  companies  and  unions  in- 
volved, however,  are  not  the  only  factors 
involved  in  this  contest. 

Today,  our  country-  is  at  war  against 
a  Communist  bloc  that  threatens  to  bury 
us.  Every  impediment  of  progress  helps 
the  enemy. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  in  this  critical 
F>eriod  we  have  available  the  weapons 
and  the  means — and,  by  means.  I  mean 
the  legislative  means — to  handle  sit- 
uations like  the  one  I  have  referred  to. 

Consequently,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, in  my  judgment,  that  leaders  of 
both  management  and  labor  become 
more  greatly  aware  of.  and  exercise, 
their  obligations  and  responsibility  to 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1960  Wisconsin 
Labor  Yearbook,  I  was  privileged  to  re- 
view what  I  thought  was  a  need  for 
greater  responsibility  in  this  field.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
brief  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Message  Prom  Senator  Alexander  Wiley: 
Labor — Power  of  the  Ptjture 

In  the  space  age  of  new  horizons,  labor 
will  play  an  Increasingly  significant  role  in 
turning  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Historically,  the  voice  of  the  worklngman 
has  not  always  been  commensurate  with  his 
significant  contributions  to  our  economy. 

Today,  however,  that  voice  is  clear  and 
strong— and  getting  stronger.  Through  their 
trade  unions  our  working  men  and  women 
are  utilizing  their  power  to  assure  a  fair 
share  of  the  rewards  of  production  by  work- 
ers— Including  wages,  fostering  better  work- 
ing conditions,  retirement  benefits,  and  Job 
security. 

In  addition,  the  trade  union  movement, 
through  its  leadership,  is  speaking  up — and 
making  an  Impact  upon— the  design  of  na- 
tional policy — for  defense,  homes,  schools, 
and  other  essentials  of  our  way  of  life. 

With  the  newly  significant  role  of  leader- 
ship In  our  economy,  of  course,  goes  hand 
in  hand  a  greater  responsibility — not  only 
toward  the  working  force — but  to  the  com- 
mon welfare. 
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As  our  Nation  le*ps  forward,  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  matu;-e  cooperation  among  la- 
bor, management,  consumer,  and  all  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Ultimately,  our  ob- 
jectives are  mutual — that  is,  a  better,  pro- 
gressing country  In  which  to  live. 

Naturally,  labor  has  Its  special  Interest — • 
as  does  manageme  it.  the  consumer,  and 
others.  The  major  task  for  all  of  us  Is  to 
attain  the  maturity  and  perspective  which 
will  allow  each  Interest  to  pursue  its  spe- 
cial purposes— without,  at  the  same  time, 
losing  sight  of  the  Impact  which  actions — 
particularly  If  powerful  and  far  reaching — 
can  have  ufKjn  the  overall  Interests  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  peopW-, 

Fortunately,  the  labor  movement  In  Amer- 
ica, with  rare  exceptions,  has  benefited  from 
sound,  responsible  leadership  Particularly 
In  Wisconsin,  we  huve  reaped  the  rewards 
of  good,  level-headed,  hard-working,  for- 
ward-looking leaders 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  our  Nation  will 
demand,  and  requlri,  an  even  greater  sense 
of  public  responsibility  from  the  leaders  and 
rank-and-file  members  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  all  walks  of  life.  The  purpose: 
To  assure  our  Natlori  the  capability  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  its  security  and  fulfill  the 
needs  of  Its  people. 

Without  this  creiitlve.  farslghted.  dedi- 
cated sense  of  civic  and  national  responsi- 
bility, we  may  not  survive.  With  It,  we, 
as  a  nation,  shall— I  am  confident — win  vic- 
tory over  communism  and  create  an  ever- 
better  life  for  our  p>eDple — and,  yes.  mankind 
around  the  globe. 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  Wilet. 


REFUSAL  BY  SlilATTLE  SUPPLIERS 
TO  PROVIDE  RUSSIA  WITH  AUTO- 
MATIC LUMBER  SORTERS 

Mr,  SCHOEPPI'L  Mr.  President,  I 
received  this  morriing  a  lette.  addressed 
to  me  from  Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Mt  Dear  Srnator  Schoeppel  Two  patri- 
otic Seattle  suppliers  to  the  lumber  Industry 
have  recently  demc^nstrated  the  philosophy 
that  represents  th^  basic  strength  of  the 
American  business  community. 

M,  E  Hlllman.  head  of  Republic  Electric  k 
E>evelopment  Co  .  and  Gordon  B  Anderson, 
president  of  Puget  Sound  Fabricators.  Inc.. 
acting  on  principle,  have  turned  down  an 
opportunity  to  provide  Russia  six  automatic 
lumber  sorters  at  ari  estimated  profit  of  $40,- 
000  Supplying  the  patented  memory-con- 
trol systems  would  nave  helf)ed  Russia  build 
"the  largest  and  moHt  highly  automated  saw- 
mill In  the  world."  according  to  the  Seattle 
Dally  Times  Prill  details  of  this  business 
action  in  the  national  Interest  are  reported 
In  the  enclosed  reprint  of  two  articles  from 
that  newspaper. 

The  statements  by  these  two  businessmen 
that  they  would  not  provide  American  know- 
how  to  a  country  whose  leaders  have  sworn 
to  conquer  the  Un  ted  States  Is.  I  believe, 
worthy  of  special  at' entlon  by  all  Americans. 
These  patriotic  cttti',ens  exemplify  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  bvislness  community 
to  sacrifice  profit  for  principles. 

The  eloquent  statements  by  Mr  Anderson 
and  Mr,  Hlllman  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
Nothing  I  might  say  could  add  to  their  luster. 

Anderson  said:  "We  must  be  willing  to  be 
counted  on  as  thinking  of  our  own  (country's 
welfare   before    the    dollar." 

Hlllman  said:  "Our  move  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  we  hope  that  other  American  In- 
dustry leaders  will  follow  suit  in  refusing  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  'vhlch  has  vowed  to  con- 
quer us." 


The  lumber   Industry   Is  proud   to  depend 
upon  Industrial  suppliers  such  as  these,  who 
have  the  cjourage  to  act  forthrlghtly  In  pro- 
tecting their  Nation's  Interst. 
Sincerely, 

M    B    DOTLE. 

Attached  to  the  letter  are  a:-ticles 
from  the  Seattle  Daily  Times  referred  to 
in  the  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Seattle  Dally  Times,  June  1    1961] 

Firms   Here   Decline  Russian  Contract 
(By  Boyd  Burchard) 

TV'O  Seattle  firms  today  announce<l  they 
have  declined  "on  principle"  a  profitab:e  pro- 
posal, approved  by  the  State  Department, 
which  would  help  Russia  build  "the  largest 
and  most  highly  automated  sawmill  In  the 
world." 

M  E.  Hlllman.  head  of  Republic  Elec- 
tric tt  Development  Co..  and  Gordon  B. 
Anderson,  president  of  Puget  Sound  Fabri- 
cators. Inc..  both  Seattle,  said  the  piT)posal 
they  are  declining  would  have  led  to  an  esti- 
mated 8150.000  order — and  a  profit  of  about 
»40.000. 

It  called  for  supplying  an  advanced  type 
of  automatic  lumber-sorting  equipment  to 
the  Russians. 

The  Russian  proposal  came  to  the  Seattle 
firms  through  Yarrows.  Ltd..  British  (Colum- 
bia engineering  firm. 

Hlllman  said  Republic  Electric  would  "have 
no  part  In  handing  the  advantage"  to  the 
Russians  to  "close  the  gap  In  the  superiority 
of  North  American  technical  know-how  from 
20  years  to  2  years  " 

Six  of  the  firm's  patented  memory-con- 
trol systems  were  sought 

Anderson  said  that  Puget  Sound  Fabri- 
cators, Inc..  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy"  by 
supplying  fabricated  portions  of  the  six  lum- 
ber sorters. 

"We  must  be  willing  to  be  counted  on  as 
thinking  of  our  own  country's  welfare  be- 
fore the  dollar."  Anderson  said. 

Both  men  acknowledged  that  the  refusal 
to  cooperate  might  block  the  Russian  mill 
automation  only  temporarily, 

"Our  move  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  '  Hlll- 
man said,  "but  we  hope  that  other  American 
Industry  leaders  will  follow  suit  In  refusing 
to  deal  with  an  enemy  which  has  vowed  to 
conquer  us," 


I  From  the  Seattle  Dally  Times,  June  3,  19611 

Turndown    of    Sovikt    Deal    Took    CorR\GE 

(By  Boyd  Burchard) 

Easily  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  buslness- 
nows  developments  of  the  past  week  origi- 
nated in  Seattle. 

Two  businessmen  openly  weighed  the 
cour.ige  of  their  convictions  and  their  sense 
of  public  responsibility  against  the  dollar 
ImfKjrtance  of  a  sure-profit  deal  with  Rus- 
sia— and  told  the  Russians  to  take  their 
dollars  and  gcx^jump. 

The  pressures  were  great  on  M.  E  Hlllman. 
head  of  the  Republic  Electric  &  Development 
Co..  and  Gordon  B.  Anderson,  president  of 
Puget  Sound  Fabricators,  Inc.  both  of 
Seattle,  to  agree  to  supply  an  advanced  type 
of  automatic  lumber-sorting  equipment  for 
the  largest  and  most  highly  automate<l  saw- 
mill in  the  world,  to  be  built  in  Russia, 

The  sorter,  a  patented  magnetic  m.emory- 
control  system  correlated  with  mechanical 
lumber-handling  equipment,  was  unveiled  by 
the  two  companies  more  than  a  year  a{;o. 

It  was  shown  to  1,500  government  and 
Industry   representatives   from    all   over    the 


world  last  September  at  the  World  Forestry 
Congress  in  Seattle, 

The  mechanical  scrter  v, as  » idf  y  .ac- 
claimed as  a  major  advance  toward  eliminat- 
ing slow  and  costly  manual  sorting  of  lumber. 
Many  large  Canadian  and  United  States  mills 
subsequently  expressed  Interest  In  Installing 
the  equipment  taut  the  domestic  lumber 
business  turned  slow  and  no  orders  have  yet 
been  firmed  up  by  North  American  mills. 

When  the  Russian  order  came  through.  In 
the  form  of  a  subpropo&al  from  Yarrows. 
Ltd..  of  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  to  supply 
$150,000  worth  of  sorters  for  a  1,500.000- 
board-feet-a-day  sawmill  to  be  built  by  the 
Victoria  firm  and  the  Preston  Woodworking 
Machinery  Co..  Preston.  Ontario,  for  the 
D.S.SJI..  it  took  some  soul  searching  for  the 
American  firms  to  refuse. 

But  refuse  the  order  they  did — and  with 
no  Illusions  as  to  the  very  minor  obstruc- 
tion their  decision  would  present  to  the 
growing  momentum  of  the  Russians'  eco- 
nomic steamroller. 

In  declining  to  cooperate,  Hlllman  ex- 
plained to  Yarrow:  "The  one  advantage  we 
in  North  America  have  over  the  Communist 
bioc  Is  our  production  know-how.  •  •  •  To 
knowingly  give  away  even  the  tiniest  part  of 
that  production  superiority  represented  by 
the  excellence  of  the  Magnestat  Control 
System  would  represent  to  us  admission  of 
the  Inevitability  of  world  domination  by 
communism,   •    •    • 

"Redco  will  have  no  part  in  handing  this 
advantage  to  our  sworn  enemy." 

Following  the  Seattle  firm's  turndown  of 
the  proposal,  a  spokesman  for  Preston  Wood- 
working commented  In  Canada:  "Regard- 
less of  what  was  said  in  Seattle,  we  are 
pressing  ahead  on  this  job.  We  feel  this 
expxjrt  order  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
Canadian  secondary   Industry  " 

The  order  obviously  would  have  been  tem- 
porarily  beneficial    to   Seattle    Industry,   too. 

The  downright  fortitude  of  the  two  Seattle 
businessmen  In  putting  long-term  national 
interest  above  short-term  personal  gain  de- 
serves recognition — preferably  Ln  the  form  of 
firm  orders  from  North  American  sawmills 
faced  with  the  growing  threat  of  automated 
Russian  competition. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  recent  action  by  the 
173d  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  in  reaffirming  its  condemnation 
of  so-called  right-to-work  laws  and  in 
upholding  the  dem(x;ratic  processes  of 
collective  bargaining  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  the  pathway  to  in- 
dustrial peace. 

This  eminent  church  body,  which 
speaks  for  nearly  4  million  Presbyterians 
in  our  Nation,  merits  the  commendation 
of  all  fairminded  Americans  for  having 
negated  an  attempt  to  sway  the  judg- 
ment and  official  pronouncement  of  the 
171st  general  assembly,  in  its  convoca- 
tion 2  yearr.  ago.  that  "union  member- 
ship as  a  basis  of  continued  employment 
should  be  neither  required  by  law  nor 
forbidden  by  law,'"  and  the  corrollary 
expression  of  "its  confidence  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  the  most  responsible 
and  democratic  way  of  resolving  issues 
in  labor-management  relations." 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
173d  general  a.^^embly  has  declared  that 
the  propaganda  labels  '  ripht  to  work" 
and  "compulsory  unioni.sm"  arc  "mac- 
curate"  and  that  the  term  •compul-^oiT 
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open  shop"  is  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  leRisIativp  proposals  that  seek 
t-o  destroy  the  right  of  manaKeraent  and 
labor  to  agree  to  union  security  provi- 
sions in  collective  bargaining 

It  is  important,  in  the  interest  of  a 
truthful  representation  of  the  nature  of 
these  anticollective  bargaining  proposals, 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  m  its 
latest  pronouncement,  states 

Compulsory  open  shop  legislation  Inter- 
poses the  power  of  State  government  to  pro- 
duce In  that  Sta'e  a  compulsory  open  shop 
in  all  industries  regardless  of  the  size  or 
nature 

The  absence  of  compulsory  open  shop 
legislation  permits  management  and  union 
In  each  industry  to  bargain  collectively  and 
work  out  voluntarily  the  arrangement  that 
is  a  Workable  compromise  between  their 
respective    interests 

I  have  a  .special  interest  in  the  wise 
position  taken  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  on  this  issue  because  of 
recent  event,'^,  in  my  home  State  of  Maine. 

An  efTort  was  made  this  year  by  a  so- 
called  national  riKht-to-work  committee 
to  persuade  the  Maine  I^Mislature  to  dis- 
rupt our  excellent  labor-management 
relations  by  enacting  a  compulsory  open 
shop  law.  which  they  called  a  right-to- 
work  law 

This  reactionary  proposal  was  opposed 
by  Gov.  John  Reed  and  was  defeated  in 
both  branches  of  the  State  legislature 
by  bipartisan  voting. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issue 
to  continuance  of  the  collective  bargain- 
m-c  proce.'^s  and  to  .sound  and  stable 
labor-management  relations.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  h.ave  printed  in  the 
Record  the  recommendation  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Social  Educa- 
tion and  Action  as  adopted  on  Mav  24. 
1961.  at  Buffalo.  NY.  by  the  173d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  m  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow,s. 

Labor  -  Ma. N  \GEMENT  Relations 

In  1959  the  1 7 1st  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  Amprica  made  a  pronouncement  on 
collective  bargaining  which  stated.  In  part, 
that  union  membership  as  a  basis  of  con- 
tinued employment  should  be  neither  re- 
quired  by   law   nor  forbidden   by  law." 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  In  its  stated 
meeting  on  January  17,  1961.  overtured  the 
general  assembly  "to  reconsider  this  matter, 
that  It  may  possibly  remove  the  present  com- 
mitments against  laws  requiring  or  forbid- 
ding compulsory  unionism." 

The  subcommittee  has  reconsidered  the 
Issue  on  labor-management  relations  and 
recommends    no    action. 

Studies  are  now  underway  In  the  entire 
field  of  labor-management  relations  and  will 
be  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
counseling  committee. 

We  feel  that  the  1959  pronouncement  dealt 
clearly  and  fairly  with  the  issue  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  general  assembly  that  year 
expressed  its  confidence  In  collective  bargain- 
ing as  the  most  responsible  and  democratic 
way  of  resolving  issues  in  labor-management 
relations 

This  brings  up  the  issue  related  to  "closed 
shop,"  "union  shop, '  and  "open  shop." 
Closed  shop  practices  are  already  prohibited 
by  Federal  laws  We  feel  that  the  171st  gen- 
eral assembly  was  correct  In  recommending 
that   Che    question   of   union   shop   or   other 


maintenance-of-membership  arrangements 
should  be  settled  by  collective  bargaining 
(and  not  by  the  force  of  government)  which 
meets  the  basic  requirements  for  responsible 
and  democratic  negotiation  And  we  feel  the 
general  assembly  would  be  ill  advised  in  tak- 
ing an  action  which  would  be  widely  Inter- 
preted as  recommending  State  legislation 
which    makes   open   shop   compulsory 

We  feel  that  the  terms  "right  to  work"  and 
"compulsory  unionism"  are  not  accurate  as 
described  in  this  overture,  and  that  the 
term  "compulsory  open  shop"  is  a  more  exact 
description.  Compulsory  open  shop  legisla- 
tion Interposes  the  power  of  State  govern- 
ment to  produce  in  thut  State  a  compulsory 
open  shop  in  all  Industries,  regardless  of 
their  size  or  nature. 

The  absence  of  compulsory  open-shop  leg- 
islation permits  management  and  union  In 
each  Industry  to  bargain  collectively  and 
work  out  voluntarily  the  arrangement  that 
Is  a  workable  compromise  between  their  re- 
spective   Interests 

There  are  really  two  questions  Involved: 
( 1 )  Shall  union  and  management  together 
mutually  decide  the  outcome  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  or  shall  the  Govern- 
ment predetermine  the  outcome  by  making 
an  open  shop  compulsory  (which  Is  what 
right  to  work  does)?  (2)  Beyond  protecting 
both  employer  and  employees  from  gang- 
sterism, communism,  kickbacks,  racketeer- 
ing, misuse  of  funds,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption,  shall  the  State  prohibit  the  kind 
of  union-management  contract  (le..  work- 
ing conditions,  wages,  etc  )  that  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agents  can  agree  upon? 

The  171st  general  assembly  answered  by 
Implication  the  first  question  In  the  affirma- 
tive and  the  second  In  the  negative  This 
committee  agrees  and  recommends  "no  ac- 
tion" on  overture  8 


INTERVIEW  OF  WALTER  LIPPMANN 
BY  HOWARD  K  SMITTI  ON  CBS 
TELEVISION   NETWORK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  last 
night  one  of  the  great  journalists  of  this 
era,  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  CBS  television  network  by 
Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith.  I  want  to  say. 
first,  that  the  interview  was  brilliantly 
conducted  by  Mr.  Smith.  His  thought- 
ful questions  led  Mr.  Llppmann  into  an 
integrated  and  cohesive  di.scussion  of  a 
wide  range  of  issues  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Lippmann  responded  to  these 
questions  with  complete  candor  and  out 
of  the  immense  fertility  of  a  whole,  ra- 
tional, and  highly  informed  intellect. 

There  was  no  sensationalism  in  this 
hour  of  interview,  no  cliches  or  pompos- 
ity or  conceit;  no  fear  of  censure,  no  cur- 
rying of  favor.  The  whole  interview.  Mr. 
President,  was  an  unfolding  of  the  truth, 
as  one  very  human,  highly  perceptive, 
and  deeply  experienced  man  sees  the 
truth  of  our  times  and  its  implication. 
Because  it  was  that,  this  interview  merits 
the  respect  and  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
other  nations — nations  allied,  adverse,  or 
indifferent. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate,  if 
I  may,  one  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
broadcast,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
listen  to  last  night,  in  which  he  said: 

I  don't  agree  with  the  people  who  think 
that   we   have   to   go  out  and  shed   a   little 


blood  ti  pro  e  we"re  virile  men.  We're  not 
that  kind  uf  country.  And  then  behind  that 
nil.  lies  a  very  personal  and  human  feeling  — 
that  I  don't  think  old  men  ought  t<i  promote 
wars  for  young  men  to  fight.  I  don't  like 
warlike  old  men.  I  think  It's  their  business 
to  try  as  best  they  can,  by  whatever  wisdom 
they  can  find,  to  avert  what  would  be  an 
absolutely  Irreparable  calamity  for  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  interview  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Announces  Walter  Llppmann  Is  71  years 
old.  One  year  ago,  America's  most  distin- 
guished newspaperman,  whose  column  ap- 
pears In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
more  than  300  other  newspapers,  made  his 
television  debut  In  a  1-hour  conversation  on 
leadership  The  Louisville  Courier -Journal 
called  It  a  television  landmark,  and  many 
newspapers  stated,  editorially,  that  Llpp- 
mann should  be  an  annual  television  event 
In  the  past  few  months.  Mr,  Llppmann  haa 
had  private  conversations  with  Premier 
Khrushchev.  President  de  Gaulle.  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan.  and  President  Kennedy, 
and  we  at  CBS  Reports  are  delighted  to  wel- 
come blm  back  to  what  we  hope  has  become 
a  television  tradition.  Now.  from  Washing- 
ton, here  Is  Mr  Llppmann  and  CBS  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  Howard  K.  Smith. 
Mr  SurrH  In  a  column  about  a  year  ago, 
you  said  in  regard  to  the  qualities  a  good 
President  should  have,  the  first  thing  Is  his 
ability  to  see  through  to  what  Is  permanent 
and  enduring  This  second  sight  is  the  qual- 
ity of  a  great  leader  Do  you  think  that  Ken- 
nedy  has  that  second  sight? 

Mr  Lippmann  I  think  he's  capable  of  hav- 
ing It.  And  when— If  we  get  into  this  more, 
perhaps  well  show  where  he  showed  some 
weaknesses  In  that  respect.  But  I  think  It's 
too  early  to  say  that  he  has  or  hasn't  got  It. 
Mr,  Smith.  Well,  what  has  President  Ken- 
nedy demonstrated  so  far? 

Mr  Lippmann  What  he  has  done  In  the  4 
or  5  months  Is,  first,  to  put — Is  first  of  all. 
to  carry  on  In  all  Its  essentials  the  Elsen- 
hower economic  philosophy  and  the  Elsen- 
hower International  commitments,  and  never 
explaining  to  the  country  that  those  can  be 
changed.  It's  like  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration 30  years  younger  Well,  that's  the 
way  he  started,  but.  in  the  meantime,  he 
really  doesn't — that  Isn't  the  way  he  s  going 
to  go  He's  been — not  moving  In  a  new  di- 
rection but  changing  the  direction  In  which 
he's  going  to  move.  Now.  I  think  that  in  the 
next  year  he  will  make  the  great  decision, 
whether  he  can  afford  to  balance  the  budget 
In  the  Elsenhower  sense  and  allow  the  econ- 
omy to  remain  at  a  fairly  quiet  level,  or 
whether  he  wants  to  give  It  a  real  push  up- 
ward by  tax  reduction  and  measures  like  that 
That's  going  to  be  decided  In  the  coming 
months.  And  a  weakness  of  Kennedy  Is  that 
he  never  explained  these  things  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now.  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  that. 
Senator  Pulbricht  has  said  that,  and  you 
have  said  that.  Yet.  he's  one  of  our  most — 
he's  spoken  more  than  Mr.  Eisenhower  did. 
Mr.  Lippmann,  I  know — but  he  hasn't  ex- 
plained. He  has  not  explained  them.  He 
has  not  explained  what  his  economic  chal- 
lenge Is.  and  what  It's  going  to  require  In 
the  way  of  much  stronger  measures  of — In 
regard  to  tax  reduction — probably  Govern- 
ment spending  and  credit  action.  He  never 
explained  why.  If  he  wants  to  do  all  these 
things  such  as  fight  the  cold  war  and  win 
It,  really  outdo  the  Communists.  It's  got  to 
be  done  at  full  blast  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, with  a  production  of  ♦SO  billion  more 
than  we  produced  this  year.  He  needs  that 
money   to  do  that.     That's   never   been   ex- 
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plained  to  our  people,  so  they  have  no  sense 
of  urgency.  And  he  has  never  explained  to 
them  the  very  unpleasant  fact  which  he 
didn't  create — It's  not  his  fault — that  we 
have  moral  commitments  and  legal  commit- 
ments around — mainly  around  the  rim  of 
Asia,  which  were  built  up  before  he  took 
office  and  when  we  were  the  supreme  mili- 
tary power  In  the  world  And  coming  down 
from  being  supreme  to  being  only  equal  Is 
an  awful  wrench  for  every  country,  and  It 
makes  people  frustrated  and  angry  and  they 
don't  think  It  ought  to  be  true,  and  so  on. 
and  It's  a  hard  thing  to  swallow,  but  that's 
what  he's  going  to  have  to  do, 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  can  you  understand  why 
he  has  not  communicated?  He's  an  ex- 
tremely articulate  President  He  seems  to 
know  the  value  of  television  He's  made  a 
great  many  speeches.  Yet  he  doesn't  seem 
to  have  got  his  case  across  and  there's  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  In  America  as  to 
what  we're  about, 

Mr,  Lippmann.  Well.  I  put  It  to  this — that 
he's  a  very  quick  and  Intelligent  man,  him- 
self Reads  very  fast,  understands  very  fast, 
and  It  bores  him  to  explain  things.  He 
hasn't  got  the  patience  He  ought  to  have 
the  patience  that  u  teacher  must  have,  who 
Is  willing  to  start  where  the  pupil  or  the 
hearer  Is.  and  explain  It  step  by  step  from 
what  he — he  tells  them  what  It  Is  at  the 
end.  and  he  likes  to  make  decisions  and  an- 
noimce  them,  but  he  doesn't  explain  them 

Mr  Smfth  Well.  Mr  Llppmann,  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  something  that  I  think  is  basic. 
Is  It  possible  that  a  free,  loosejolnted,  easy- 
going society  like  the  American  democracy 
can  compete  with  a  tightly  concentrated, 
tightly  controlled,  secret  dictatorship  like 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China? 

Mr.  Lippmann  Well,  that's  the  dream  of 
our  age.  That's  the  question,  and  that  Is 
why  many  of  us  think  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  to  get  going  and  moving 
rapidly,  or  we  won't  be  able  to  do  It,  I 
don't — I  wouldn  t  like,  for  a  moment,  to 
underestimate  how  formidable  this  competi- 
tion is  and  this  threat  Its  very  formidable. 
and  when  you  see  people  running  around  this 
country,  and  wanting  to  abolish  the  Income 
tax  and  turn  the  Federal  Government  back 
Into  a  confederation  of  States,  you  despair 
of  the  possibility  of  persuading  them  to  do 
what  we're  going  to  have  to  do,  and  what 
we're  going  to  have  to  do  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  money,  and  it's  going  to  take  a  very 
strong  government 

Mr,  Smith  Well.  If  Mr  Kennedy  set  him- 
self one  main  goal  in  the  election  campaign. 
It  was  to  resurrect  America's  fallen  prestige 
Do  you  think  that  In  his  legislative  program 
he  Is  doing  the  right  things  necessary  to  that 
end? 

Mr  Lippmann,  He's — I  don't  believe  he's 
really  got  started  doing  that,  because  he  Is 
not  sure  of  himself  Because  he's  conscious 
of  his  small  majority:  because  he's  conscious 
that  he  hasn't  got  a  really  effective  working 
majority  In  Congress  for  Important  measures 
and  because.  I  take  It,  that  he  judges  that 
the  mood  of  the  country  Is  not  In  favor  of 
doing  the  things  which  would  really  create  a 
new  sense  of  prestige,  because.  In  the  last 
analysis.  American  prestige  depends  not  on 
arms,  although  we  must  have  arms.  It  de- 
pends on  the  example  we  set  to  the  world, 
and  If  we  set  the  example  of  a  very  brilliantly 
active  economy  and  society.  In  which  we 
were  dealing  with  all  our  problems  actively. 
our  prestige  would  rise  In  the  world. 

Mr  Smith  Well.  In  the  President's  speech 
the  other  night,  the  only  thing  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  American  people  about,  was  to 
give  support  to  his  program  for  foreign  aid. 
Now.  judging  from  the  mood  on  Capitol  Hill, 
this  Is  not  a  good  year  for  foreign  aid.  Lots 
of  previous  supporters  are  criticizing  It.  and 
this  Is  the  year  In  which  Laos,  which  we 
heavily  aided,  has  gone  over  to  the  adversary, 
and  which  South  Korea,  which  we  aided  even 


more  heavily,  has  abandoned  democracy.  Is 
there  a  good  case  In  favor  of  foreign  aid 
that  isn't  being  made? 

Mr,  Lippmann.  I  would  say  that  the  United 
States  can  no  more  refuse  to  contrllmte  to 
foreign  aid,  In  the  world,  than  the  richest 
man  In  town  can  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
community  chest.  You  just  can't  live  In  the 
world  community— we  couldn't  live  r'Jfuslng 
to  aid  anybody.  Now,  the  nature  of  the 
method  of  aiding  is  very  debatable.  And  I 
hope  and  believe  that — lliat  there  Is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  reform  some  of  Itt.  worst 
abuses  It  Is  true,  as  some  of  the  liberal 
critics  In  the  Congress  have  been  saying,  that 
a  lot  of  this  money,  as  in  Laos,  which  is 
a  peculiarly  bad  case  of  how  the  thing 
failed — a  lot  of  this  money  simply  enriched 
the  upper  class  who  exploited,  who  flaunted 
their  riches  all  over,  and  increased  the  hatred 
of  the  poor  for  the  rich.  And  that  made 
them  %ery  fertile  groxind  for  Communist 
propaganda.  In  other  places,  we've  un- 
doubtedly spent  much  too  much  money  on 
armies  that  have  no  military  value  whatso- 
ever from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Interests, 
but  pre  kept  there,  are  paid  for  by  us.  in 
order  tu  keep  them  loyal  to  the  king  or  ruler 
of  the  country  so  they  wont  overthrow  us 
Those  are  great  abuses.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  we  are  not  going — If  the  world  Isn't  going 
to  go  Into  that  landslide  Into  communism, 
which  Khrushchev  predicts,  there  have  to  be 
anchor  pyolnts  In  all  the  continents,  which 
show  that  prosperity  and  a  certain  amount 
of  social  Justice  can  be  achieved  by  another 
way  than  the  Communist  way.  And  that 
means  that  you  must  focus  your  energy,  your 
aid  on  key  countries  Now,  IX  you  ask  me 
what  they  are — the  key  country  in  Asia  is 
India.  If  India  can  be  made  to'  work  as  a 
successful,  democratic  state,  the  influence  of 
that  will  spread  ail  over  southeast  Asia,  no 
matter  who  takes  over  In  Laos  In  the  next 
few  months,  and  all  over  Indonesia  and  all 
over  The  key  country  In  Latin  America  Is 
not  Cuba.  It's  Brazil.  And  I  don't  know— 
I  would  hesitate  to  say  Just  which  Is  the  key 
country  In  Africa,  but  I  Imagine  It  might  be 
Nigeria  And  I  think  In  those  cases,  we 
ought  to  focus  our  aid.  not  necessarily  stop- 
ping this  other  aid,  which  is  really  a  form 
of  bribery  to  keep  them  quiet,  but  focus  It 
and  do  enough  to  do  it  There's  no  use 
building  half  a  bridge  across  a  river — you've 
got  to  build  a  whole  bridge. 

Mr  Smith  Now,  you've  made  that  point 
about  foreign  aid  very  strongly,  and  what 
Impresses  me  Is  that  the  President,  In  talk- 
ing to  the  American  people  and  calling  on 
them  for  action,  did  not  make  It  as  strongly. 

Mr  Lippmann.  Well,  I — you've  just  talked 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  si>eech,  which 
dealt  with  foreign  aid  I  would  say  that  that 
showed  some  of  his  defects  as  a  political 
leader.  He  talked  to  the  American  people 
as  If  they  were  suffering  from  some  terrible 
burden  in  foreign  aid  where  they  are  not 
suffering  from  any  burden.  He  should  have 
told  them,  considering  how  grim  the  out- 
look is.  that  that  was  the  first  Installment, 
and  a  very  small  one.  of  what  they're  going 
to  have  to  pay.  and  that  they  mustn't  think 
that  they  can  just  cut  it  down  and  have 
everything  just  the  way  they  like  It  In  the 
world.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  he  runs 
Into  Is  that.  In  the  public  mind,  what's 
talked  about  Is  spending,  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  labeled  a  spender,  and  he's  quite  right. 
I  mean  i-hat's  political  poison.  But  you 
see,  the  public  mind.  It's — they'll  have  to 
get  over  It  and  learn  better.  If,  let's  say,  if  a 
man  borrows  money  from  a  bank  to  build  a 
movie  house,  or  a  dance  hall,  that  is  invest- 
ment. If  the  city  spends  money  to  build  a 
schoolhouse,  that's  spending.  And  that's 
wicked.  Now.  actually,  we're  about  the  only 
government  In  the  world  that  keeps  Its  ac- 
counts in  this  way — the  only  government 
In  the  world  that  doesn't  distinguish  between 
public  spending  and  public  Investment — and 


that  has  to  be  cleared  up.    I  don't  know  how 
to  do  it,  but  I  think 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  as  long  as  the  President 
fears  the  label  "spender  "  and  doesn't  ex- 
plain It,  won't  we  always  remain  with  this? 

Mr.  Lippmann,  That's  true.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly true  And  he  Is  haunted  by  this 
thing  that  Eisenhower  probata} y  could  have 
been  elected  this  time  If  he'd  run  again.  And 
that — that's  what  the  country  believes, 

Mr,  Smith,  Well,  some  people  see  our 
salvation  is  not  In  what  we  do,  but  what 
happens  to  the  Communists.  Now,  Charles 
Bohlen,  who's  probably  our  outstanding  So- 
viet expert  in  the  State  Department,  made 
a  speech  a  short  while  ago.  In  which  he  said 
that  if  we  can  just  hold  things  lor  another 
10  years.  Russian  communism  may  lose  Its 
Hggre^slve  revolutionary  momentum  the  way 
Islam  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  may 
be  able.  then,  to  get  along  with  It.  Do  you 
find  any  consolation  In  that  thought? 

Mr,  Lippmann,  Well.  I  would  think  It  was 
dangerous  to  find  consolation  In  that 
thought.  I  hope  that'll  be  true,  but  that  is 
a  little  bit  like  Khrushchev's  Inevitability 
doctrine  In  reverse,  and  I  don't  think  things 
are  inevitable.  I  think  men  have  to  act  to 
make  the  inevitable  happen, 

Mr.  .Smith.  Now,  this  Is  the  second  time 
you've  met  Khrushchev  In  Russia,  and  I  tl^lnk 
you've  met  him,  here.  In  the  United  States 
as  welj.  Could  you  give  us  an  assessment  of 
hlra?  Could  you  measure  him  against  some 
American  public  figure? 

Mr,  Lippmann.  I  ve  been  asked  that  by  a 
number  of  people,  and  the  only  trouble  is 
that  everybody — the  man  who  he  most  re- 
minds me  of  Is  not  known  well  enough  to 
people  today — It's  too  long  ago — but  that  was 
Gov.  Alfred  Smith  of  New  York.  They  have 
these  things  In  common.  Smith  had  an 
enormous  Instinctive  sense  of  what  every 
man  in  his  constituency — New  York — New- 
York  City — was  thinking.  Khrushchev  has 
that.  He's  got  antennas  all  over  the  place 
He  has  the  i  >aclty  to  talk  to  them,  and 
Smith  had.  about  the  most  difficult  subjects, 
the  economy,  and  how  to  do  It.  and  make 
them  think  it's  funny  and  Interesting.  Al 
Smith  used  to  go  down  to  the  Bowery  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  and  make  a 
speech  explaining  the  budget  of  New  York 
State,  than  which  there  couldn't  be  any- 
thing more  uninteresting,  and  he'd  have 
them  in  roars  of  laughter.  Well,  that — 
Khrvishchev  has  that  quality,  and  then  he 
has — I  think  that  Is  the  key  to  Khrushchev — 
that  he  Is  a  politician  and  he  would  have 
been  a  successful  politician  In  any  country. 
He's  not  like  Stalin — a  sort  of  oriental  desj>ot 
who  works  in  the  back  with  cloak  and  dag- 
ger. The  President  and  he  ought  to  come 
to  some  common  feeling,  because  they're 
both  politicians. 

Mr.  Smith  Well,  now  they've  met.  Do 
you  think  that  these  two  politicians  did 
achieve  some  common  feeling?  It's  hard  to 
detect  any  from  what  the  President  said  on 
television  the  other  day, 

Mr.  Lippmann,  I  think  the  common  feel- 
ing thr;  •••rnchirvrrl  is  a  realization  of  the 
terrible  daffger  that  they  both  run.  If  the — 
their  differences  are  allowed  to  bring  them  to 
the  point  of  up  some  deadend  street,  where 
there's  no  choice  for  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  except  surrender  or  a  suicidal  war. 
that's   the  common   thing   they've  got. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  the  President,  in  his 
speech  to  the  people,  afterward  said  that 
the  most  somber  aspect  of  the  talks  was  the 
discussion  about   Germany   and  Berlin. 

Mr.  Lippmann.  Oh,  well.  I  think  there's  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  central  problem  is  Ger- 
many and  Berlin,  and  that  all  these  other 
things  they  discussed — Laos  and  nuclear 
testing  and  disarmament,  and  the  general 
movement  of  communism  In  the  uncommit- 
ted lands,  are  all  related  to  this  centra!  is- 
sue, which  Is  the  focus  of  the  cold  war. 
That's  the  focal  point  where,  If  there's  going 
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to  be  a  third  world  war,  It  will  come.  Khru- 
Eh  ^.ev  said,  when  I  talJced  to  him.  he  said. 
•■I  would  agree  to  a  united  Germany  If  it 
wer"  Communist."  He  said.  "But  you  won't 
agree  to  th.it;  and  I  wont  agree  to  a  united 
Cierma:  y  If  it  has  to  give  up  comir.unLsir. 
and  become  liJce  Adenauer's  Germany.  So. 
he  siud,  "There's  no  p>08.sibility  of  uniting 
them."  In  fact,  on  that,  there  Is  a  curious 
agreement  between  Khrushchev  and  De 
Gaulle,  for  instance.  Khrushchev  ar.d  Ma  - 
miUan.  We  have  .Uways  adhered  to  the  idea 
that  Germany  ought  eventually  to  be  re- 
uni  ed.  But  we  don  t  p'C';s  it.  because  we 
know  it's  not  practical.  Now.  at  the  same 
time,  there  arc  left  in  Berlin,  in  West  Berlin. 
2 '2  mlliion  Germans  who  are  not  Commu- 
n;;sts  at  all,  who  are  very  anti-Communist, 
whose  sympathies,  whose  tics,  whose  eco- 
nomic connections,  whose  culture,  whose 
everything  is  with  the  West,  and  who  are 
dpm'xratic  people:  nnd  we  have  an  abso- 
lutely unquestioned  obligation  of  honor,  and 
to  see  th.^:  they  are  not  crushed,  or  not  en- 
sl  ived,  or  n.it  st  ixved.  or  anythins;  else. 

Mr  Smith  Well,  could  you  summarize  on 
the  basis  of  your  conversation  with  Khru- 
shchev what  he  wants  and  wb.at  he  would  be 
willing  to  nescntiate  about  regarding  Berlin? 
Mr  LIPPM.^NN  All  I  can  teil  you  is  that 
Khru.'ihchev  says  he  viants  to  netrotiate 
When  it  came  to  neg'Jtiations  he  might  stall, 
as  we  ve  had- -as  we  know  from  the  experi- 
ence with  the  nuclear  test  ban  and  every- 
thing; else  B-.it  I  would  not  piiss  up  the 
chance  to  do  that — if  we  cm  negotiato  wi'h 
the  Soviet  Unii,n  a  new  treaty  which  guar- 
aniees  the  future  of  Germany — of  Berlin. 
It  specifies  what  roads  shall  always  be  open 
to  it- — what  airports — what  harbors — what 
canals — all  that  spelled  out  in  great  detaU 
and  signed  by  'he  four  powers  who  occupy 
Germany— by  the  two  Germanys.  and  that's 
one  of  the  rubs,  because  that  s  what  the 
West  Germans  don  t  want — but  signed  by 
the  Rtst  Germ.ins  I  dent  think  the  thing 
would  be  ^ocd  unless  you  got  their  slf^na- 
tures.  and  registered  at  the  United  Nations- 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  will  have  to 
renr.ain  in  Ber.in  for  some  time  to  come 
Briti:>h.  French,  and  American  troops.  He 
does  demand  that  if  American  and  French 
and  British  troops  are  to  stay,  then  Russian 
troops  should  also  be  there,  and  that  they 
a. I  should  be  there  m  ver>  small  numbers. 
I  mean  they  should  be  symbolic,  which  is  aft- 
er all,  all  they  are  anyway.  And  my  own  view 
is  tan:  tlie  tiiii.g  he  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else— and  Id  like  to  tell  you  why  he 
w.mts  it.  I  think— he  wants  to  give  legal 
status  to  the  East  German  state.  He  said  to 
me.  'I  know  you  wouldn  t  recognize  the  East 
German  state.  That  is.  I  mean,  we  wouldn't 
have  an  Ambas.s.idor  from  the  East  German 
state  We  wo'.ildn  t  send  an  Ambassador  to 
it.  But  it  would  be  allowed  to  sign  the 
document,  which  would  give  it  a  certain 
recognition  and  it's  what's  called  In  diplo- 
m.Tcy  de  facto  recognition." 

Mr  SMITH  Yes.  Well.  If  what  Mr,  Rusk 
mentioned  takes  place,  that  Is  a  crisis  that  Is 
provoked  in  the  summer  or  fall,  and  the 
Russians  hand  over  control  of  otir  com- 
munications with  Berlin  to  the  East  German 
puppets;  what  would  you  be  in  favor  of 
doing? 

Mr.  LirPMA.sN  Well,  as  I  understood 
Khrushchev,  separate  peace  treaty  Is  a  last 
resort.  He  doesn't  want  to  do  it.  He  said 
that  half  a  dozen  times — 'I  don't  want  the 
tension.  I  know  it'll  create  tension.  I  want 
to  avoid  it.  But  In  the  last  run.  I've  got  to 
do  It."  And  111  tell  you.  If  you  like,  later 
w'ay  he  thinks  he's  got  to  do  it. 

Mr  SMrTH  Could  you  tell  me  now? 
Mr.  LippM.A.v  Yes.  I  asked  him— I  had 
been  asked  to  ask  him  by  an  American  au- 
thority whom  I  won't  identify,  but  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  said.  "See  If  you  can  find  out 
whether  he  wouldn't,  at  least,  be  willing 
to    hare   a    standstill — that   Is.    leave    every- 


thing where  it  is  for,  say,  5  years.  In  5 
years,  we  d  all  be  older  and  wiser  ar.d  a  lot 
of  things  can  happen,  and  we've  cooled  off. 
and  maybe  then  we  can  negotiate,  but  it  s 
all  very  dlflScult  to  negotiate  now— what  with 
the  German  elections  and  all  these  things." 
Well.  I  tried  that  on  him,  and  I  said.  "Why 
are  ycu  in  such  a  hurry.''  And  he  said. 
Tm  in  a  hurry  because  I  want  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  and  the  status  of  Berlin,  and 
the  demarcation  line  between  the  two  Ger- 
man states  settled  In  a  treaty  before" — and 
then  he  said,  "before  Hitler's  generals  In 
West  Germany  get  the  atomic  bomb."  And 
he  said.  "They're  going  to  get  It.  They're 
already  being  trained  how  to  use  It.  They 
haven  t  got  the  warheads,  but  they're  going 
to  get  it.  and  they  surely  will  get  It  in  4 
or  5  years.  And  they'll  get  It  from  you.  or 
they'll  get  It  from  the  French,  who'll  be 
able  to  make  them  by  that  time.  And  if 
that  comes,  then  the  great  danger  for  Europe 
exists,  because  either  by  their  attacking  East 
Germany  and  overrunning  East  Berlin — or 
the  other  way  around,  that  the  Etist  Ger- 
mans rise  and  they  go  to  their  defense — 
either  way.  there'll  be  nothing  to  stop  It. 
Nobody  will  have  any  agreementa.  You  won't 
intervene — and  there  we'll  be  with  a  very 
dangerotis  war  on  our  hands.  So.  we  must 
have  a  treaty  first.  And  that  is  what  I'm 
pressing  for.  But  I  want  to  get  those  fron- 
tiers fixed  so  that  If  either  Germany  moves, 
in  a  military  sense.  In  the  next  4  or  5  years, 
it  will  be  the  aggressor."  Now,  that's  his 
azgument  and  that's  why  he's  In  a  hiury. 
Mr,  Smith.  Well,  what's  the  next  step? 
What  do  we  do  now? 

Mr.  LipPM.iNK.  Well.  I  think,  of  course, 
the  next  step  Is  one  which  Involves  a  change 
in  our  basic  approach  to  the  German  prob- 
lem. We  have  taken  the  line,  convention- 
ally, that  everything  in  Berlin  Is  as  good 
as  It  could  be  from  our  p>oint  of  \-lew;  that 
any  change  in  the  situation  of  Berlin  would 
be  for  the  worse.  Therefore,  we  must  stand 
firm  and  stand  pat.  That's  Dr.  Adenauer's 
view.  Change  nothing — fight — threaten  to 
fight  If  anything  is  changed.  Don't  nego- 
tiate. It  can't  be  negotiated.  You'll  only 
weaken  It.  Now.  the  other  view,  which  Is  the 
one  I  share,  is  that  the  situation  In  Berlin 
is  not  good — that  if* — Berlin  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  crisis,  which  m?ans  on  the  Rus- 
sian side,  Soviet  side,  that  any  time  that 
Khrushchev  wants  to  put  on  a  little  pres- 
sure, he  could  Just  turn  the  screw  a  little 
bit  in  Berlin,  and  the  whole  world  Is  fo- 
cused on  Berlin,  while  something's  going 
on  In  Iran  or  Cuba  or  heaven  knows  where. 
That  Is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  West. 
The  other  thing  is  that  I  dont  believe  the 
people  of  Berlin.  West  Berlin,  or  of  Ger- 
many, believe  the  present  situation  is  good, 
because  the  reason — because  they  come  back 
to  MS  every  few  months,  and  demand  that 
we  should  again  cross  our  hearts  and  swear 
that  we  will  go  to  war  for  Berlin.  And  if 
they  were  sure  of  It — if  they  didn't  think 
it  was  something  that  couldn't  last  forever, 
they  wouldn't  feel — wouldn't  be  doing  that. 
I  think  our  position  should  be  not  that  any 
change  In  the  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  Berlin  i£  a  defeat  and  a  sur- 
render, but  that  those  guarantees  should  be 
Improved.  If  It's  possible  to  Improve  them. 
They're  not  very  good  today.  We  should 
say — we  should  take  the  position  that  the 
freedom  of  Berlin,  la  the  sense  of  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves,  to  live  their 
own  life,  to  keep  their  physical  and  economic 
and  spiritual  and  political  contacts  with 
the  Western  World,  cannot  be  touched,  We 
won't  negotiate  about  that,  but  the  legal 
basis  and  the  statutory  rights  that  go  with 
that  are  negotiable.  They  never  were  nego- 
tiated. The  thing  is  all  a  blotter  of  catch- 
can — the  things  made  by  generals  and  var- 
ious people,  and  we  ought  to  s.iy  to  the — I 
would  like  to  see  the  position  of  saying  to 
Khrushchev,  "We  don't  like  Berlin  the  way 


it  is.  We  want  to  improve  It,  and  if  you  can 
negotiate  with  us  an  improvement,  we'll 
he  very  Interested." 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  people  who  aay  that  you 
can't  reach  an  agreement  with  Uie  Russiaus 
generally  cite  the  fate  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  talks  in  Geneva.  The  President  sounded 
very  pessimistic  about  that.  Khrushchev 
doesn't  seem.  now.  to  want  any  agreement 
on  it.     How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  LipPMANN.  We  talked  quite  a  lot  about 
the  nuclear  test,  and  my  explanation  will 
have  to  be  my  guess,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
he's  clearly  not  terribly  intereftcd  in  it. 
NoW.  there  are  several  p>osslble  explanations, 
and  they  may.  all  of  them,  be  true.  One  Is. 
part  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  that 
China  would  be  Included  and  he  may  not 
be  able  to  deliver  China,  I  think — I'm  In- 
clined to  think  that  has  a  large — a  good 
deal  to  do  with  It.  because  he  talks  about 
our  not  being  able  to  deliver  Prance.  But 
I  think  that's  his  way  of  saying  that  he  can't 
deliver  China,  because  when  he  talked  about 
Prance  to  me,  he  said.  "Well,  what's  the 
good  of  an  agreement  if  France  doesn't  sign 
it?  Shell  test  for  you.  You'll  Just  atk  her 
to  go  and  test  them  In  the  Sahara  Desert." 
And  1  said,  "And  China  will  test  for  you." 
And  he  sort  of  looked  slightly  amused,  be- 
cause he  likes  to  be  challenged  sometimes, 
and  he  said.  "That's  a  fair  question,  but 
China  Un't  able  to  test  yet.  '  He  thinks  the 
weapons  they've  got  are  really  good  enough. 
And  while  we  seem  to  be  very  Interested  In 
developing  bigger  weapons  that  weigh  lesa, 
he  has  these  enormous  rockets.  I  dont 
think  that  s  a  practical  problem  for  him. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well.  Id  llk«  to  talk  to  you 
now  about  the  latest  Russian  diplomatic 
creation,  and  that  Is  what  Mr.  Mlkoyan 
called  the  troika  system  of  control.  Well, 
that  Is  that  almost  everything,  nuclear  test 
bans  and  the  United  Nations  and  everything 
else.  t>e  controlled  by  three  people.  One.  a 
westerner,  one  a  Communist,  and  one  a 
neutral,  and  each  of  those  has  a  veto  Now, 
If  that  Is  applied,  wouldn't  that  stagnate 
all  International  activity? 

Mr.  Ltpp&cann.  Yes.  It's  a  fairly  recent 
dogma.  Troika,  you  know,  comes  from  a 
Russian  thing  where  three  horses  pull  a 
cart  or  a  sleigh,  and  If  one  horse  sits  down 
and  then  the  two  cant  move.  I  didn't  speak 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  about  this  particular 
point,  but  I  did  to  a  very  close  adviser  of 
his,  a  Soviet  official.  I  said.  "Why  three?" 
He  said.  "Well,  we  really  mean  two."  He 
said.  "We  really  mean  that  everything  must 
be  done  by  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U  S.SJl.  We  brought  in  the 
third  because  they're  there.  They  have  no 
power,  of  course,  but  they're  there  and  it 
looks  better  to  Include  them." 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well,  does  this  not  threaten 
the  entire  futiu-e  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  LrppMANN.  Yes.  The  future  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  very  much  threatened  by 
the  fact  that,  although  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
has  another  2  years.  I  think,  he  couldn't  he 
reelected  at  present,  and  nobody  else  like 
him  could  be  elected,  and  there's  quite  a 
good  chance  that  if  there  is  no  understand- 
ing reached  with  the  Russians  on  this  point, 
which  is — I  wouldn't  regard  it  as  infiexlble. 
It's  negotiable,  but  I  don't  know  how  nego- 
tiable. There  Just  won't  be  a  Secretary 
General,  and  If  there's  no  Secretary  General, 
the  UJ*.  will  be  reduced  to  a  debating  so- 
ciety, or  the  Security  Council  will  meet,  and — 
but  it  won't  be  able  to  order  anything. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well.  In  addition  to  Russian 
Intransigence,  there's  another  change  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  is  the  admission 
of  a  very  great  number  of  brandnew  na- 
tions, the  leaders  of  many  of  which  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  not  very  responsi- 
ble and  to  be  highly  volatile.  Isn't  It  dan- 
gerous for  the  United  States  to  leave  our 
fate  to  be  decided  by  a  body  In  which  these 
people  have  the  balance  of  power? 
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Mr  LippMANN  You  know,  Khrushchev 
pointed  that  out  to  me.  and  he  said.  "Now 
you  don't  want  a  veto,  because  you  still 
think  you  have  a  majority,  and  you  can 
elect  the  Secretary  General,  and  so  on,  and 
you'll — It'll  be  all  favorable  to  you.  but  pret- 
ty soon  you  won't  be  able  to  elect  a  ma- 
jority, and  then  you'll  wish  you  had  a  veto 
So.  In  the  end,  you're  going  to  want  Just 
what  we  want. 

ANNOUNCEm.  "CBS  Reports"— "Llppmann 
1961."     Here   Is    Howard   K.   Smith 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Mr  Llppmann,  we 
haven't  talked  yet  about  NATO.  Now,  In 
a  recent  column,  you  said  that  the  basis  for 
our  difficulties  with  De  Gaulle  Is  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  America  can 
be  depended  upon  as  a  protector  of  Western 
Eurojje. 

Mr  LiPPMANN.  His  view  Is  that  modern 
and  nuclear  weapons  are  so  destructive 
that  It's  suicide  even  for  the  biggest  country 
to  be  attacked.  Therefore,  no  country  will 
risk  being  attacked  for  any  ether  country 
There'd  always  be  the  hope.  well.  I  will  stay 
out  of  this  and  let  it  go  by  me  Therefore. 
he  says,  the  old  Idea  of  NATO,  which  was 
born  before  the  nuclear  weapons,  before 
both  sides  had  nuclear  weapons,  while  we 
alone  had  It,  Is  out  of  date.  It  cannot  be 
depended  upon  Now.  the  situation  is  such 
that  if— which  I  don't  think  is  likely  at 
all — but  If  the  Soviets  were  going  to  use 
a  nuclear  weapon,  they  would  have  to  strike 
the  United  States  first,  and  then  they  might 
strike  other  points  In  Europe  where  there 
are  American  nuclear  bases  And  he  doesn't 
want  France  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire  He 
also  wants  to  have  France  able,  on  Its  own. 
to  be  sufficiently  dangerous— too  hot  to 
handle  Is  really  the  De  Gaulle  policy  for 
France.  Where  our  hope  with  De  Gaulle 
Ues  Is  in  finding  a  way  to  agree  with  him 
on  the  fact  that  nothing  grent  In  the  world 
nothing  that  might  Involve  nuclear  weapons, 
shall  be  done  without  lull  consultation  In 
advance.  That's  what  he  wants  He's  afraid 
that  we  won't  protect  him  He  Is  also 
afraid  that  we'll  start  a  war  In  which  he'll 
be  Involved.  And  I'm  sorry  u>  say.  or  maybe 
I  should— anyway,  it  i--.  a  fact  that  he  has 
not  got  a  high  opinion  of  American  military 
leadership   or   political    leadership 

Mr.  Smith  Well.  now.  I  wonder  If  Mr  De 
Gaulle's  appraisal  of  American  leadership  is 
changed  since  he  met  President  Kennedy  I 
noticed  that  in  one  of  his  toasts  at  a  dinner 
he  said.  "I  now  ha\e  more  confidence  in  your 
country  " 

Mr  LiPPMANN  Well.  I  think  that  there  was 
a — I  think  President  Kennedy  made  a  strong 
personal  impression  on  him  as  certainly 
General  de  Gaulle  made  on  the  President, 
and  the  personal  relationship  of  those  two 
men  is  better  than  the  personal  relationship 
between  any  head  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  American  Government  has  been.  I 
would  say.  since  before  World  War  II.  I 
would  say  that  the  utmost  that  anyone 
can  say.  with  any  reasonable  certainty,  is 
that  he  feels  that  In  President  Kennedy  he 
has  a  man  who  Is  capable  of  understanding 
his  military  views  I  think  he  felt,  before- 
hand, that  he  was  up  against  a  stone  wall, 
and    wouldn't    be    listened    to. 

Mr  Smith  Now.  the  most  mysterious  of  all 
the  events  that  have  happened  is  the  Cuban 
debacle.  Now,  how  could  a  decision  like 
that  go  through  our  best  military  minds,  and 
be  okayed  by  the  Chiefs  of  our  Intelligence — 
be  okayed  by  the  brilliant  men  who  surround 
Kennedy  in  the  White  House  and  the  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Department,  and  get  past 
the  President,  himself  That's  still  a  mys- 
tery to  me. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  think  the  answer  you 
come  to  Is  that  the  advice  to  go  ahead,  the 
green  light  for  doing  It,  or  the  energy  de- 
manding that  we  go  ahead,  all  came  from 
senior  advisers.  The  Junior  advisers,  the 
men  who've  come  to  Washington  with  Ken- 


nedy, were  not  strong  enough,  perhaps  not 
wise  enough,  all  of  them,  although  some  may 
have  been,  to  tell  the  President  to  overrule 
people  with  such  eminence  as  the  people  who 
advised  him  to  do  It.  I  think,  there,  he 
didn't  feel  that  he  knew  enough  to  overrule 
the  CIA — the  Chiefs  of  Staff— what  there  was 
of  the  State  Department,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  S.mith.  Well,  I  .suppose  when  you 
think  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  our 
greatest  President,  took  almost  2  years  be- 
fore he  dared  to  fire  his  general,  whom  he 
thought  was  not  doing  his  duty,  then  Ken- 
nedy's  behavior   Is    quite   understandable. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  think  that  he's  a  man 
who  can  lenrn.  I  think  he'd  learned  that 
more  than  any  other  thing  from  Cuba 

Mr  Smfth.  Well,  Just  after  the  Cuban 
fiasco.  President  Kennedy  paid  a  visit  to 
General  MacArthvir.  and  General  MacArthur 
Is  said  to  have  told  the  President.  "A  lot  01 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost  and 
you're  In  the  chicken  coop."  Do  yoti  believe 
It's  true  that  most  of  these  problems  were 
situations  the  President  inherited  and  has 
not  had  time,  really,  to  correct  or  to  change^ 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Laos  Is  an  Inheritance.  We 
got  into  that.  II  wc  mismanaged  it.  which 
I  think  we  did,  the  consequences  have  come 
now.  That's  certainly  not  Kennedy's  fault 
If  he's  to  be  criticized  about  that,  he  can  be 
criticized  either  one  way  or  the  other — 
either  by  the  i>eople  who  think  we  should 
go  to  war  about  I>aos.  or  by  the  people  who 
say  that  he  should  never  have  promised  to 
defend  It  Cuba  is  a — was  a  WTong  and  a 
foolish  thing  to  do.  It  was  wrong  In  Itself 
It  was  foolishly  handled  If  it  had  succeeded, 
it  probably  would  have  been  worse  than  If — 
since  It  failed,  because  If  it  had  succeeded, 
the  utmost  that  was  hoped  for  was  that 
they'd  get  these  1.400  men  ashore  and  that 
they'd  be  able  to  stay  there.  Then,  we'd 
have  had  a  civil  war  which  might  have 
dragged  on  for  weeks  and  weeks,  with  every- 
body getting  involved  in  it.  and  no  end  to  it 

Mr.  Smith.  Well.  now.  what  should  we  do 
about  Cuba  and  Castro? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  The  thing  that  put  Castro 
over  all  In  right  perspective  was  a  thing  that 
Senator  Fol3Eight  said  In  the  private  dis- 
cussions beforehand,  which  is  that  Castro 
is  a  thorn  In  our  flesh  but  he's  not  a  dagger 
in  our  hearts.  The  question  Is.  Is  Cuba  a 
military  threat  to  the  United  States  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  I  would  say  to  that, 
that  if  It  were,  and  I  would  call  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  missile  base  or  a  submarine 
base.  In  Cuba,  as  marking  a  threat  I  think 
we  must  keep  the  thing  under  really  close 
watch,  and  it's  perfectly  easy  to  do.  It's 
only  fair  to  say.  there,  that  up  to  this  point, 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  Soviet  military 
base  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  told  me. 
himself,  not  long  ago,  that  in  the  Invasion 
there  were  no  Russian  planes:  that  those 
planes  that  Castro  used  were  old  American 
planes  There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  missile  base, 
and  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  they  can 
shoot  missiles  from  Siberia  to  the  moon, 
why  should  they  shoot  them  90 — why  should 
they  come  90  miles  away?  Anyway,  we'd 
match  that.  Tlie  next  danger  of  Castro  is 
that,  through  his  embassies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, there  Is  a  funnel  through  which  propa- 
ganda agents — propaganda  and  agents  and 
money  gotten  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China,  or  somewhere,  can  be  pushed  Into 
these  various  countries  of  South  America, 
and  the  subversive  propaganda  supported. 
That  Is  a  problem  about  which  we  can't  do 
anything.  We  can't  break  up  the  relations 
between,  let's  say,  Brazil  and  Cuba.  That's 
up  to  Brazil.  But  there's  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  watching  It.  Our  counter- 
intelligence ought  to  be  good  enough  to 
detect  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  we  ought  to 
keep  on  supplying  the  evidence  to  these 
governments  of  what's  happening.  But  the 
biggest  danger  of  Castro  Is  tlie  one — much 


the  biggest — bigger  than  all  these  others,  is 
that  he  might  succeed  In  Cuba.  In  solving 
problems  which  have  not  yet  been  solved 
in  a  great  many  South  American — Latin 
American  countries.  That's  where  we  have 
to  compete  with  him  If  he  can  succeed 
there  and  our  friends  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
icans fall,  then  his  example  Is  far  more 
dangerous  than  anything  he  himself  can  do. 

Mr,  Smith.  Do  you  think  we're  on  the 
right  path  toward  meeting  that  threat? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  think  we  are.  I  think 
that  President  Kennedy's  alliance  for  prog- 
ress, as  he  calls  it,  a  rather  fancy  name  for 
helping,  is  basically  right. 

Mr  Smith.  Well.  now.  the  statements  of 
most  4)oliticlans  come  back  to  haunt  them 
later,  and  In  Kennedy's  case,  many  have 
come  back  very  quickly.  He  was  opposed  to 
summit  diplomacy  very  strongly  before  he 
was  President  He  was  opposed  to  itinerant 
diplomacy  and  yet  his  own  men  have  t>een 
traveling  quite  a  bit  lately.  He  spoke  ex- 
tremely firmly  about  us  taking  a  stand  on 
I>aos.  which  we  did  not  take,  and,  in  fact,  on 
Cuba  Does  this  Indicate  a  quality  of  Im- 
pulsiveness or  Is  It  standard  for  political 
statements  and  political  behavior? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  you  take  them  In 
order  On  the  traveling,  except  for  a  day  or 
two  in  Canada,  which  you  really  can't  call 
traveling,  they're  our  close  neighbors.  This 
Is  the  trip  that  he  made  In  June  to  Paris 
and  'Vienna  and  London — really  his  first  trip 
out  of  the  country.  When  you  come  to  Dean 
Rusk.  Secretary  Rusk,  there's  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent tale  to  be  told,  and  that  Is  a  long 
story.  I  think. 

Mr  Smith.  Rusk  has  traveled  more  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  I  gather,  than  John 
Foster  Dulles  did? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Yes.  Now.  the  trouble  with 
being  a  traveling  diplomat,  if  you're  Secretary 
of  State.  Is  that  somebody  else  has  to  run 
the  State  Department  And  he  Isn't  such 
a  wonderful  diplomat  that  he,  alone,  can  do 
these  things.  So,  I  think  he's  lost  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  so  to  speak.  Now.  In  the 
case  of  John  Foster  Dulles — he  traveled  and 
he  didn't  pay  attention  to  the  Secretary — 
the  State  Department.  He  paid  very  little 
attention  to  It.  and  he  let  it  go  its  own  way. 
and  he  didn't  give  it  any  power  But  then, 
he — the  reason  he  did  that  was  that  he  had 
another  foreign  service  which  operated  for 
him.  and  that  was  his  brother's  Central  In- 
telligence— CIA 

Mr  Smith.  Well,  what  about  the  CIA? 
Can  a  democracy  operate  an  effective  intel- 
ligence and  espionage  service? 

Mr  LiPPMANN.  Well.  Central  Intelligence, 
you  know.  Is  a  great,  big  grab  bag  of  all 
kinds  of  things,  and.  In  general.  I  would  say 
absolutely  indispensable  to  have  Intelligence 
agencies — and  It  has  to  do — It  has  to  spy — 
it  has  to  counterspy,  which  Is  Just  almost 
as  important  as  spying  It  has  to  do  a  lot 
of  oi>eratlons  which  wouldn't  look  very  well 
In  print,  but  which  every  country  does,  such 
as  occasionally  slipping  something  to  a  poli- 
tician in  a  very  backward  country,  or  help- 
ing an  editor  who'll  change  his  mind  In  a 
backward  country.  And  it's  all  versj^im- 
moral.  but  there's  no  use  pretending  that  it 
Isn't  going  to  be  done.  The  trouble  with  CIA 
has  been,  I  think — I  should  have  said  one 
thing  Is  very  doubtful — whether  It  should 
ever  mount  expeditions  like  the  Cuban  expe- 
dition, that's  so  big  you  can't  keep  It  secret, 
and,  therefore,  it's  bound  to  fall.  But  really 
secret  things  are  an  Inevitable  part  of  gov- 
ernment. What  they  did  In  the  CIA  was 
to  take  all  these  tlhngs  and  put  them  In  one 
thing — everything  focused  on  the  head  of 
one  man.  who  never  knew  whether  he  was 
trying  to  tell  the  President  what  was  the 
truth  about  something  or  other,  or  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
connection  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Smcth.  Well,  Just  after  the  Cuban  de- 
bacle,  you  said   that   the   Joint   Chiefs   and 
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the  head  of  the  CIA  had  to  go.     Do  you  still 
feel  that  way? 

Mr  Uppmann.  I  do  I  thUiit  Its  going  to 
be  done,  too — I  hope  with  as  little  bloodshed 
as  possible — but  I  think  the  CIA.  itself,  may 
disappear  and  be  dissolved  into  its  purts 
Uiicen  over   In   different   directions. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  In  all  these  setbacks  In 
Which  the  CIA  has  been  Inv  ii.ed.  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  speech,  has  implied,  and  many  of 
his  aides  have  said,  quite  frankly  to  vis 
reporters,  in  private,  that  they  consider  the 
press  t<j  be  a  limitation  on  our  eEfectlvencES 
In  carrying  out  policy — a  free  press  un- 
restrained What  do  you  think  about  that? 
Do  you  agree  with   that? 

Mr.  LIPPM.\NV.  They're  very  confused 
about  all  that.  I  think,  in  some  ways,  the 
prejs — there  are  some  things  the  press  might 
do  better  or  differently  or  not  at  all  than 
it  does.  But  what  they  were  complaining 
about  was  somethinc;  that  they  have — there's 
no  criticism  being  made  of  it:  namely,  that 
the  Cuban  expedition  w.is — that  the  news 
of  that  was  published  to  the  world  before  it 
h.ipt>ened.  I  consider  It  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  exp')se  that  kind  of  thing  to  the 
light  of  day.  because  I  don't  think  a  democ- 
racy like  this  should  have  secret  training 
camps  and  secret  armies  and  secret  navies 
In  foreign  countries — all  In  violation  of  Its 
treaties  and  its  own  laws. 

Mr  Smith  You  once  said  that  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  your  career  was 
thai  you  once  expijsed  an  incident  like  that. 
Could  you  tell  me  wh.ic  that  was? 

Mr.  LippMAN.v.  Well,  that  was  many  years 
ago  when  tliere  was  a  grave  threat  of  the 
Invasion  of  Mexico;  yes.  in  the  twenties. 
Mr  Smith.  And  wh  ;t  did  you  do? 
Mr.  LipPMANN  Well.  I  was  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  we  shrieked  and 
howled  about  it  much  more  than  anybody 
has  done  about  Cuba,  and  I  think  we  had 
some  effect.  I  think  we  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  It 

Mr.  Smith  Well,  to  me.  the  chief  paradox 
of  the  time  we  live  in  is  that  most  of  the 
resources  and  the  skills  and  the  wealth  of 
the  world  are  wi'h  the  Western  nations; 
yet.  the  Communist  nations  appear  to  be 
winning  the  competition  we  call  the  cold 
war.     How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  LIPPMA.«N  I  think  that's  an  exagger- 
ation, really,  and  somewhat  of  an  optical  il- 
lusion. They  are  winning  It  in  the  most 
backward  and  reactionary  places,  but  I  don't 
consider  that  they're  winning  it  in — they 
are  not  winning  it  In  Europe.  In  spite  of 
Castro.  I  don't  believe  they're  going  to  win 
it  in  Brazil,  which  is  going  to  be  determined 
more  than  anything  else  by  what  happens  In 
South  America.  They  haven't  won  It  in  Mex- 
ico. I  think  that  one — they  haven't  won 
it  In  Japan  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
not — don't  love  Americans  doesn't  mean  that 
they're  Communists. 

Mr  Smith  Well,  the  one  question  on 
which  Khrushchev  and  the  President  seemed 
less  pessimistic  than  on  othf?r  questions  was 
on  Laos.  Yet.  recent  events  dont  seem  to 
have  borne  out  that  relative  optimism. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  LippMANN.  I  think  the  answer  Is  that 
Laos  is  not  a  primary  vital  interest  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Khrushchev  regards  It  as 
quite  secondary,  and  it's  not  a  primary  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  either.  It's  a 
country  which  Ls  remote,  very  difficult  to  get 
at.  very  unsuited  io  American  military  type 
of  American  power— military  power.  There 
are  no  roads  in  It.  no  ports,  no  airfields,  and 
I  think  that  it's  a  wise  thing  for  a  country 
to  measure  its — to  tailor  Its  policy  to  Its  mil- 
itary powers. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well,  do  you  believe  In  what's 
called  the  Domino  theory,  and  that  Is  that 
if  we  lose  Laos,  then  well  lose  Thailand, 
and  so  on.  until  we've  lost  all  southeast 
Aoia  because  of  this  one  country? 


Mr.  LipPMANN.  I  remember  the  Domino 
theory  first  was  brought  up  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  remember  when  people  said 
Nasser  made  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  about 
arms,  and  they  said,  "Ah,  Egypt's  gone  " — 
then  Syria  was  gone,  and  then  Iraq.  None  of 
them  is  gone,  and  I  don't  consider  Laos  gone. 
Laos  is  not  going  to  be  what  we  rather  fool- 
ishly. I  think.  2  or  3  years  ago.  tried  to  make 
it — an  American  satellite,  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it.  I  mean,  putting  in  a  government 
that  suited  us — and  that  Is  not  possible. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Well.  Mr.  Lippmann,  in  the 
course  of  our  long  conversation  in  which 
we've  ranged  over  many  subjects,  you  have 
been  opposed  to  taking  action,  military, 
forceful  action  In  Laos,  or  unilateral  action 
in  Cuba.  You  have  said  you're  in  favor  of 
negotiations  over  Berlin,  which  may  Involve 
making  concessions  to  the  Russians  over 
Berlin.  What  would  be  yotir  answer  to  those 
who  would  say  that  this  is  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement? 

Mr.  Lippmann.  My  answer  to  that  would  be 
that  you  can't  decide  these  questions  of  life 
and  death  for  the  world  by  epithets  like  ap- 
peasement. Ftirthermore,  I  think  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  what  I  advocate  are  based  on 
the  soundest,  strategical  principle,  and  that 
is  this;  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  engaged  in 
any  of  these  places.  It  hasn't  sent  its  troops 
anywhere.  As  long  as  it  Isn't  engaged,  we 
mustn't  be  engaged.  We  must  always  keep 
the  centraU  power,  which  is  the  ultimate  de- 
terrent to  the  future — to  war  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Intact,  as  long  as  they're  intact,  but 
if  we  get  ourselves  involved  in  a  Korean  war 
in  Indochina,  and  all  our  reserves  begin  flow- 
ing that  way,  or  get  ourselves  involved  in  a 
thing  we  can't  finish  In  Cuba,  because  the 
guerrilla  war  may  go  on  forever,  then  we 
will  weaken  ourselves  for  what  is  really  the 
issue,  which  Is  to  keep  the  balance  of  power 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
tact, and  that's  the  principle  on  which— 
that's  the  principle  I  have  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  In  taking  a  position  about  not  Inter- 
vening In  Laos,  for  example.  I  don't  agree 
with  the  people  who  think  that  we  have  to 
go  out  and  shed  a  little  blood  to  prove  we're 
virile  men.  This  Is  too  serious  a  business  for 
that  kind  of  thinking,  and  in  regard  to  Cuba. 
my  feeling  was  net  only  that,  but  also  that 
we  had  no — It  was  illegal  for  us  to  do  It,  and 
we  cannot  go  into  the  bvuiness  of  violating 
treaties.  We're  not  that  kind  of  country. 
And  then  behind  that  all  lies  a  very  personal 
and  human  feeling— that  I  don't  think  old 
men  ought  to  promote  wars  for  young  men  to 
fight.  I  don't  like  warlike  old  men.  I  think 
Its  their  business  to  try  as  best  they  can, 
by  wtmtever  wisdom  they  can  find,  to  avert 
what  would  be  an  absolutely  irreparable 
calamity  for  the  world. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  R-\NDC)LJ^H-SHEPPAKD 
ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
day  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  732.  known  as 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  pas.sed  by 
the  74th  Congress.  There  have  been 
many  similar  anniversaries  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  particular  one  is 
of  significant  importance  and  merits  our 
attention  today.  At  the  same  time  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  distin^^uished  colleague 
under  uhose  guidance,  2.5  years  ago,  this 
particular  legislation  was  enacted.  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  'West  Virginia  '  Mr  Ranpolph  1 ,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  Member  of  the  House 
of    Representatives.     The    late    Senator 


Morris  Sheppard.  who  cosponsored  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  realized  with 
ereat  satLsfaction  that  he  had  partici- 
pated in  one  of  the  most  humanitarian 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  is  to  provide  blind  persons 
with  remunerative  employment,  to  en- 
large their  economic  opportunities,  and 
thereby  to  stimulate  them  to  greater 
efforts  in  order  that  they  might  become 
self-supporting.  In  accomplishing  this 
objective,  the  law  grants  the  privilege  to 
blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands 
on  Federal  properties.  Surveys  of  non- 
Federal  buildings  are  made  to  find  sim- 
ilar opportunities  for  blind  persons.  The 
Federal  department  which  administers 
the  act  has  authority  to  make  surveys  of 
industrial  plants,  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  officers, 
in  an  attempt  to  find  industrial  processes 
which  blind  persons  can  perform  on  a 
par  with  sighted  persons. 

During  these  past  25  years  many  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  have  been  made 
self-sufficient  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Their  out- 
standing performance  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations has  been  an  inspiration  to 
their  fellow  employees  and  an  object 
lesson  to  their  employers.  When  this 
country  was  plunged  into  World  War  11, 
the  results  of  industrial  surveys  made 
possible  by  this  legislation  were  made 
known  to  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  manpower,  and  ca- 
pable blind  persons  took  their  places 
alongside  of  their  sighted  coworkers  in 
industrial  plants  from  coast  to  coast. 
Studies  made  of  the  work  record  of  these 
blind  employees  reveal  that  their  pro- 
duction rate  was  as  high  as  that  of  their 
sighted  fellow  workers.  Their  industrial 
accident  experience  was  much  lower 
than  that  of  sighted  workers.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  their  indu.s- 
trial  placement  was  carefully  selected 
by  trained  placement  officers  plus  the 
fact  that  blind  workers  are  not  easily 
distracted  as  is  the  case  of  sighted  work- 
ers. Blind  workers  today  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  national  defense  elTort  by  their 
outstanding  work  in  many  of  our  large 
industrial  plants. 

The  vending  stand  provision  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  has  also  been  a 
tremendous  success  for  our  blind  citi- 
zens. The  records  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wefare,  which 
administers  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
reveal  the  success  of  this  encouraging 
vending  stand  program.  During  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1960,  there  were 
2,078  vending  stands  in  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  buildings  operated  by  2,216  blind 
persons  whose  annual  gro.ss  sales 
amounted  to  $38,219,340  with  net  prof- 
its to  the  operators  of  $7,541,304.  These 
figures  grow  with  each  passing  year  and 
this  fact  alone  is  proof  of  the  practi- 
cability of  the  vending  stand  progiam 
for  blind  persons. 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of  this 
Ippi-slation  to  blind  persons,  I  quote  from 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hulcn  C. 
Walker,  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
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ican    Association    of    Workers    for    the 
Blind,  who  said: 

Two  of  the  most  important  milestones 
affecting  the  lives  of  blind  persons  have  been 
the  Invention  of  braille  by  Louis  Braille  of 
France  In  1829  and  the  passage  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee  In  1936.  The  braille  system 
was  truly  the  beacon  of  light  which  enabled 
the  blind  to  be  removed  from  an  existence 
of  total  darkness  Into  an  enlightened  world 
of  literature  and  learning.  The  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  has  brought  about  universal 
recognition  of  the  capabilities  of  blind  per- 
sons to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  for 
their  dependent*  and  thereby  are  enabled 
to  live  normal  and  useful  lives  In  their  re- 
spective  communities. 

The  Members  of  Congress  today  are 
proud  to  take  cognizance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
and  we  congratulate  the  Federal  and 
State  Government  departments  and  their 
staffs  for  having  done  an  excellent  job 
in  the  administration  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  meant  so  much  to  many 
thousands  of  our  blind  citizens  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  program. 


WHAT  GOES  UP 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
new  administration  has  officially  re- 
quested a  $5  billion  increa.'^e  in  the  ceil- 
ing on  our  national  debt. 

President  Kennedy's  projected  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  already  out 
of  balance  by  more  than  $5  billion.  At 
present,  the  national  debt  ceiling  is 
somewhere  around  $293  billion,  while 
our  tola',  debt  is  about  $290  billion.  This 
$5  billion  deficit  plus  the  $3  billion  lee- 
way presently  available  doe<5  not.  I  hope, 
indicate  that  we  face  a  budgetary  deficit 
approaching  the  combined  total  of  the 
two — S8  billion. 

The  inflationary  consequences  of  a  $5 
to  $8  billion  deficit  are  serious  indeed. 
If  in  good  times — and  our  economy  is 
pre.sently  on  the  upgrade — we  cannot 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
then  we  are  in  for  real  trouble. 

Mr  President,  permit  mc  to  make  a 
scientific  observation.  Our  Federal  debt 
clearly  illu.strales  the  fallacy  of  Newton's 
law  that  what  goes  up  must  come  down. 
Perhaps  we  .should  have  a  Federal  fiscal 
corollary  to  Newton  s  law  :  what  goes  up 
will  more  likely  than  not  keep  going  up. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PATTERN  IN 
CUBA:  A  REIGN  BY  TERROR  AND 
TONGUE 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesident.  this 
morning  the  fourth  and  last  article  in  a 
series  on  Castro's  Communist  rule  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  The  ar- 
ticles, by  R.  Hart  Phillips,  the  first  of 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  on  Mon- 
day, demon.<;trate  that  the  t>T>ical  pat- 
tern of  communism,  which  we  have  seen 
in  Russia  and  Red  China,  is  being  ruth- 
lessly practiced  by  the  Cuban  dictator. 
Castro  is  choking  out  the  heartbeat  of 
democracy  among  tlie  people?  of  Cuba, 
for  whom  the  Vnited  States  has  long  had 
a  warm  regard 

Day  and  night  Castro  floods  the 
Cuban  people,  whom  he  has  cut  off  from 
every  other  source  of  infonnation,  with 


his  lies  and  Commum.'^t  propaganda  In 
this  attempted  indoctrination,  he  has 
followed  the  traditional  Communist  pat- 
tern of  a  supposed  threat  of  constant  ag- 
gression from  the  outride,  which  he 
creates  by  inciting  and  inflaming  mobs 
into  a  white  heat  of  l.atied  against  the 
United  States.  Exploiting  thi."=  supposed 
threat,  he  has  terrorized  and  repressed 
any  protesting  voices  of  Cuban  patriots. 

Castro  shows  his  inhumanity  and  dem- 
agogic love  of  pHDwer  by  following  the 
Communist  pattern  of  developing  the 
state's  power  through  aiins  and  heavy 
machinery.  He  completely  ignores  the 
Cuban  jseople's  desire  and  need  for  con- 
sumer goods.  Under  Castro's  dictatorial 
inile.  the  Cuban  people  must  depend  upon 
him  for  jobs,  housing,  food,  clothing,  edu- 
cation, pensions,  information,  entertain- 
ment and  recreation.  Castro,  of  course, 
promised  sugar  pie,  but  he  is  giving  them 
vinegar.  His  great  national  promises  are 
sweet,  but  his  gross  national  product  is 
turning  sour. 

The  third  pattern  of  communism  w  hich 
Castro  is  following  down  the  line  is  that 
of  establishing  his  iron-ruled  Cuba  as  a 
central  base  for  Communist  propaganda, 
infiltration,  subversion  and  interference 
in  peace-loving  Latin  American  States. 
His  diplomatic  corps,  his  propaganda 
machinos,  and  any  other  instruments 
Castro  can  find,  are  promoting  Castro- 
type  revolutions  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica. What  Russia  had  done  to  Ea.stem 
Europe,  ■what  Red  China  is  tryinc  to  do 
in  Laos  and  other  Asian  nations.  Castro 
is  attempting  from  his  home  base  of 
Cuba. 

The  New  York  Times  article?  supple- 
ment the  very  valuable  testimony  of  for- 
mer Ambassador  Robert  C  Hi  1.  which 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee heard  Monday.  Ambas.^ador  Hill,  a 
man  with  long  experience  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs,  tettifled  that  Castrcs  dicta- 
torial regime  has  been  Communist  from 
tlie  start,  using  a  corps  of  technicians 
from  Peiping  and  Moscow,  even  in  1959 
As  Mrs.  Phillips  states  in  hei  second 
article,  Castro's  present  propaganda 
agency.  Prensa  Latina,  is  allied  with 
Tas.s,  the  Soviet  instr-oment  of  distortion, 
and  H.'=inhua.  the  Chinc.-e  Communist 
agency  of  propaganda. 

Ainbassador  Hill  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  complete  air  and  sea  embaigo  to  be 
imix)sed  on  Cuba  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  a  move  ■»  liich  I  pro- 
posed sevei-Bl  months  aeo  in  this  body. 
As  the  former  Ambas'=^ador  to  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador  ?tatcd.  the 
shipments  of  Red  arms  to  Cube  are  in 
violation  of  numerous  treaties.  Mrs. 
Phillips"  third  article  reveals  tliat  Che 
Guevara  told  the  people  in  a  sjx^er'h  that. 
actually,  Cuba  had  no  resene?  To- 
day's article  states  tiiat  "A  total  embargo 
would  certainly  create  greater  dissatis- 
faction in  Cuba,"  and,  as  Ambassador 
Hill  stated  Monday,  cutting  off  the  re- 
sources of  U.S.  dollars  to  Castro  would 
be  very  efTective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks the  last  three  New  Yori;  lime.'? 
articles,  which  are  excellent  anely.^rs  of 
Castro's  totalitarian  regime. 


There  being  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pi-inte^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Time*,  June   13,   1961 1 
Castro    Ccntsoi.s    Cttfans    bt    His    Or.<tory 

AN-D     /.RMS 

(Second  of  four  articles) 
(By  R.  Hart  Phillips) 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  rules  Cuba  today  by 
the  magic  of  his  voice  and  the  pnawer  of  the 
rifle.  "If  Pldel  should  lose  his  voice  he  would 
be  overthrown  In  2  months."  one  Cuban 
remarked  bitterly  after  having  listened  to 
the  Premier  whip  an  audience  of  thousands 
to  a  fever  pitch  of  loyalty  to  him  and  hatred 
of  the  United  States 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Premier  Castro 
spoke  every  10  days  or  2  weeks  over  a 
nationwide  radio  and  television  network. 
Now,  as  opposition  rises  against  him,  he 
speaks  as  often  as  three  times  a  week. 

The  Premier  once  conceded  that  If  he  did 
not  speak  frequently  the  j>eople  became  "con- 
fused" and  lost  some  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  alms  and  sacrifices  of  his  revolution. 

Indoctrination  is  the  daily  diet  of  the 
Cubans.  It  follows  closely  the  line  set  by  the 
Premier.  Day  after  day  excerpts  from  his 
speeches  are  broadcast  over  the  Government 
radio  stations  to  Inspire  more  patriotic  fer- 
vor and  more  hatred  against  the  United 
States. 

WOHKER    IS    SPt'RRED 

The  average  Cuban  worker  awakens  In  the 
morning  to  bear  the  Government  station  of 
his  choice  urging  him  to  produce  more  and 
to  defend  the  revolution  from  a  certain  fu- 
ture attack  by  the  United  States.  He 'is  en- 
couraged by  being  told  of  the  arrival  of  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China  or  other  Communist  coun- 
tries and  of  their  great  and  disinterested 
friendship  for  Cuba. 

Interspersed  with  this  news  are  pledges  of 
support  from  groups  of  workers,  students, 
and  peasants  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  from  similar  groups  in  the  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  worker  also  hears  some  current  report 
about  the  "criminal  discrimination"  against 
Negroes  in  the  United  States,  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  this  country  and  'Wash- 
ington's latest  "aggression"  against  Cuba. 

The  worker  must  listen  lor  announce- 
ments of  lalx)r  meetings  or  calls  by  his  mili- 
tia unit  to  be  present  at  indoctrination  as- 
seniblies  or  for  special  duty.  These  are 
broadcast  daily. 

Later  the  worker  buys  a  copy  of  Revolu- 
clon,  the  offlrial  organ  of  Premier  Castro's 
26th  of  July  movemei.t.  or  of  El  Mundo.  also 
a  Government-owned  newspa{x>r.  or  Hoy,  the 
official  Communit,t  Party  newspaper.  In 
these,  he  finds  the  ."^cune  news  he  hus  heard 
over  the  radio,  except  m  pre. iter  detail. 

His  knowledge  of  event?  abroad  is  limited 
to  the  slanted  dispatches  of  Prensa  Lat*na, 
tlie  propaganda  press  agency  established  by 
Premier  Castro  many  months  ago.  Prensa 
L-itlna.  which  Is  allied  with  Tass.  the  Soviet 
press  Rgenc^■.  and  Hi;inhua.  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist agency,  new  o}>erateF  ihrcuchout  the 
world. 

Ehirlng  the  a  ''k.i.p  c.^y  which  ig  believed 
to  have  been  ir- reas^^d  '.mm  8  hours  to  about 
10  since  most  workers  have  volunteered  to 
work  extra  hours  for  the  revolution,  the 
worker  maintains  the  proper  attitude  of  en- 
thu.'^iasm  for  the  present  and  future  activ- 
ities of  the  Oovrnment.  He  usually  wears 
his  m.ilitia  uniform  to  work  and  alter  ti.e 
working  day  ends  he  goes  on  f^uard  duty 
at  his  own  plant  or  at  some  chfr  natlo;  a:- 
Ired  enterprise.  If  he  does  not  g  on  ptiard 
cluty.  he  may  be  assigned  to  supplement  the 
police  on    patrol. 

If  there  Is  a  big  labor  rally  he  marches 
from  the  plant  to  the  appointed   place   and 
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cheers  frenzied  orators  for  several  hours  be- 
ff/re  he  goes  home  to  sleep  the  few  remain- 
ing l~.ours  of   the   night 

Meanwhile  his  wife  if  she  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  militia  with  an  assia;nment.  Is  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  national  woman's 
organization  or  perhaps  a  meeting  of  the 
neighborhood  Committee  for  Defense  of  the 
Revolution  which  spies  on  Its  neighbors  and 
does  volunteer  indoctrination  work. 

Or  she  may  be  teaching  a  group  of  illiter- 
ates as  part  of  the  year  of  education  pro- 
gram for  which  so  many  women  have  volun- 
teered 

SOMETHING  FOR  THE  CHILDRIN 

The  worlcer's  children,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Rebel  Youth  or  some  other  revo- 
lutionary organization,  usually  are  some- 
where participating  In  the  activities  of  such 
organizations 

Any  television  program  the  family  may  see 
!■>  filled  with  indoctrination  and  praise  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  whether  it  is  an  Inter- 
view with  some  foreign  visitor,  a  panel  dis- 
cussion, a  speech  by  some  official,  a  soap 
opera  or  a  film.  When  this  correspondent 
left  Havana  the  public  was  being  urged  daily 
by  television  to  read  a  book  on  Marxist  doc- 
trine Just  published  by  the  National  Printing 
Shop 

The  indoctrination  program  of  the  Castro 
government  has  four  alms: 

First,  to  convince  the  Cuban  people  that 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Cuba  and  of  all  the    -humble'  of  the  world. 

Second,  to  persuade  them  that  the  Com- 
munist system  is  the  only  hope  for  world 
peace  an  '.  prosperity. 

Third,  to  make  them  believe  they  are  much 
better  off  and  happier  than  previously. 

Fourth,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church. 

Every  p<jssible  medium  is  utilized  in  this 
program  and  there  is  no  disagreement  among 
Cubans  thnf  it  is  beir.g  carried  out  with  ex- 
pertness  and  efficiency.  With  the  Govern- 
ment operating  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, printing  the  newspapers  and  thousands 
of  books  at  cheap  prices,  directing  all  cul- 
tural and  sports  activities,  cutting  off  the 
people  from  their  former  contact  with  the 
capitalist  countries,  which  are  constantly 
attacked,  the  campaign  is  having  an  efTect. 

I  IN.STITTTE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

An  Imptfrtant  organ  in  Premier  Castro's 
campaign  for  worldwide  support  of  his  revo- 
lution is  the  Institute  of  Friendship,  which 
was  established  several  months  ago. 

The  institute  acts  as  the  liaison  between 
foreign  visitors  and  the  Government.  It  also 
is  taking  charge  of  invitations  to  foreign  offl- 
ciaJs  and  delegations  of  students,  workers, 
professional    persons,   and  others. 

Moreover,  the  institute  works  closely  with 
foreign  correspondents.  Visiting  correspond- 
ent-s  from  the  Communist  countries  are  in- 
vited on  tours,  lavishly  entertained,  featured 
on  television  and  radio  programs,  and  inter- 
viewed by  the  local  press. 

Newsmen  from  neutral  countries,  and 
Britain.  France,  and  other  Western  countries 
are  welcomed  and  cooperation  Is  extended. 
However,  a  West  German  correspondent  said 
recently  that  once  the  institute  had  estab- 
lished that  she  was  not  from  East  Germany 
she  had  been  treated  coldly  and  had  not  been 
invited  an>"where. 

Most  visiting  correspondents  are  shown 
cooperatives,  state  farms,  housing  projects. 
new  hospitals,  and  schools — in  general,  the 
best  examples  the  Government  has  to  offer. 

For  many  months  the  favorite  coopera- 
tive to  be  shown  to  visitors  has  been  what 
is  known  as  the  Salnz  Bros,  tobacco  plan- 
tation 111  Plnar  del  Rio  Province. 

Several  hundred  workers  on  the  plantation, 
which  was  owned  bv  :\n  official  of  the  Batista 
regime,  once  lived  in  small,  ii;sanltary  huts. 


Now  they  live  In  houses  built  into  a  small 
town  around  a  school  and  a  Government 
store.  The  homes  are  painted  In  pastel 
shades  and  have  modern  plumbing  and  elec- 
tricity. 

The  workers  are  happy  and  the  coopera- 
tive, which  is  in  Cuba's  finest  tobacco  dis- 
trict, is  thriving 

During  visits  under  Government  super- 
vision to  areas  such  as  this,  the  visiting  cor- 
respondent is  unlikely  to  meet  anyone  who 
Is  critical  of  the  regime.  Moreover.  Dr.  Cas- 
tro's declaration  that  anyone  who  speaks 
critically  of  his  government  Is  a  counter- 
revolutionary has  effectively  silenced  the 
usually  talkative  Cubans. 

The  fact  that  a  foreign  correspondent  finds 
no  overt  opposition  to  the  Government  often 
leads  him  to  believe  Dr.  Castro's  contention 
that  the  regime  is  stipported  by  all  the 
Cuban  people, 

DIRECTED  AT  YOUTH 

The  Premier  has  directed  his  greatest  in- 
doctrination effort  toward  the  youth.  Edu- 
cation has  become  synonymous  with  Indoc- 
trination. 

This  year  has  been  named  by  the  Premier, 
an  avid  phrasemaker.  as  the  "Year  of  Educa- 
tion." during  which  illiteracy  is  to  be  wiped 
out.  This  commendable  project  has  opened 
a  new  channel  to  the  minds  of  the  Cuban 
youth  and  the  masses. 

The  idea  of  a  youthful  'Army  of  Educa- 
tion,' which  was  put  forward  several  months 
ago  by  the  Premier,  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  children  and  teenagers,  already  fired 
by  the  desire  to  emulate  the  tall,  bearded 
revolutionary  hero,  who  lias  turned  the  is- 
land into  an  armed  camp.  The  Premier  set 
the  number  of  this  army  at  100,000, 

Children  from  the  sixth  grade  through 
high  school  who  were  called  by  the  Premier 
Jubilantly  Joined  the  "Army  of  Education" 
despite  the  protests  of  the  majority  of  their 
parents.  Schools  were  closed  in  April  and 
will  not  be  opened  until  next  January 

The  selected  boys  and  girls  are  being  or- 
ganized into  uniformed  brigades  and  given 
special  courses  of  indoctrination  that  they 
are  to  pass  on  to  the  peasants  whom  they 
teach  to  read  and  write.  The  primer  to  be 
used  in  teaching  the  peasants  and  the 
teachers'  manual  are  masterpieces  of  indoc- 
trination. It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
peasant  will  be  imbued  with  the  prescribed 
Socialist  ideas  and  hatred  of  the  United 
Sutes  as  he  learns  his  letters 

INDOCTRINATE  OR  LIQUIDATE 

The  Premier  takes  the  position  that  those 
Cubans  who  cannot  be  indoctrinated  into 
becoming  his  enthusiastic  followers  must 
be  dealt  with  severely.  He  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  every  person  who  does  not 
support  his  revolution  is  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary 

This  motivated  his  recent  order  that  for- 
eign-born Catholic  priests  be  expelled. 
These  priests,  the  Premier  contended,  were 
"poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Cuban  youth 
against  the  revolution."  Yet  the  Premier 
has  carefully  refrained  from  attacking  the 
Catholic  Church  Itself,  It  is  the  "Fascist 
priests  In  the  pay  of  the  imperialistic  United 
States"  who  are  the  target 

Last  year  faithful  Castro  followers  estab- 
lished a  religious  organization  known  as 
"With  the  Cross  and  With  the  Fatherland." 
Although  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  this  organization  frequently  holds 
masses.  The  few  priests  who  participate  in 
these  religious  rites  are  stanch  supporters  of 
the  revolution. 

Last  Mothers'  Day,  Just  after  the  foreign 
priests  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Island,  the 
Government  brought  10,000  peasant  mothers 
to  Havana  to  participate  in  a  special  observ- 
ance of  that  day.  A  mass  was  held  in  the 
big  Plaza  Clvlca  at  which  the  Reverand  Gull- 


lermo  Sardinas.  a  major  In  the  Cuban  Army, 
officiated.  Father  Sardinas  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  with  Dr  Castro's  rebel  troops  during 
the  2-year  revolution  that  overthrew  the 
regime  of  Fulgenclo  Batista  He  is  the  only 
priest  who  wears  an  olive  green  robe,  the 
same  color  as  the  army  uniform  He  also 
wears  the  insignia  of  his  rank  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  robe. 

RITES    ^RK    BROAIKAST 

Although  there  were  only  a  few  churches 
in  which  mass  was  celebrated  that  Sunday, 
the  Plaza  Clvlca  rites  were  broadcast  over 
a  nationwide  television  and  radio  network 
to  demcjiistrate  that  the  anger  of  the  Castro 
reilme  was  directed  against  the  priests  and 
not  against  the  Catholic  religion.  A  revo- 
lutionary aspect  was  given  to  the  mass  by 
the  ringing  of  the  national  anthem  and  the 
"26th  of  July  Movement's  March  " 

Harsh  repressive  measures  are  used  by  the 
Premier  against  his  enemies  They  are  kept 
under  surveillance  by  the  Committees  for 
Defense  of  the  Revolution,  which  are  com- 
posed of  voluntary  spies  for  the  Govermnent 
According  to  the  Government  radio,  there 
are  thousands  of  these  committees  But 
when  this  correspondent  left  Cuba  the  radios 
were  calling  for  500,000  more  volunteers  to 
estab"'      additional  committees 

T\f  thousands  of  army  intelligence  men, 
policemen,  and  militia  lontlnually  make  ar- 
rests. Whenever  a  person  disappears  his 
relatives  first  look  for  him  In  one  of  the 
prisons  This  Is  highly  difficult  becavise  most 
of  the  time  Information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  prisoner  is  refused  There  is 
no  habeas  corpus  procedure 

The  prisoners  are  held  for  days  without 
questioning  and  without  knowing  the  crime 
with*  which  they  are  charged  Many  times 
they  are  released  without  explanation  only 
to  be  arrested  again  later. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  prisons  are 
deplorable  and  the  food  served  is  highly 
deficient  Medical  attention  Is  almost  non- 
existent Protests  presented  months  ago  by 
the  relatives  of  prisoners  through  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  have  appar- 
ently been  Ignored  The  Castro  regime  is 
said  to  have  rejected  a  Red  Cross  request 
for  permission   to  Inspect  the  prisons 

Military  courts  continue  to  function  and 
death  sentences  are  im|x>sed  for  crimes  of 
terrorism  and  sabotage.  Once  an  individual 
is  brought  before  one  of  these  coiuts  his 
chances  of  acquittal  are  slight 

Most  wealthy  Cubans  have  long  since  fled 
from  the  island  as  have  thousands  of  middle- 
class  property  owners  Those  who  remain  are 
reduced  In  many  cases  to  dire  poverty. 

Most  middle-class  Cubans  have  only  one 
thought — to  escape  from  the  Island.  How- 
ever, this  is  Impossible  In  most  cases. 

Many  of  them  have  become  hopeless  and 
bitter.  "Give  Castro  2  more  years  In  power." 
one  Cuban  said,  "and  Cuba  will  be  Com- 
munist forever." 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  15,  1961] 
Cubans     Grumble      Over     Shortages — Reds 

Send   Heavt    Goods,    but    Few    Constimer 

Items 

(By  R.  Hart  PhllUps) 
(Third  of  four  articles) 

The  owner  of  a  tiny  roadside  stand  selling 
coffee  at  3  cents  a  cup  and  a  few  groceries 
in  Camaguey  Province  recently  leaned 
against  the  counter  and  spoke  sadly  to  his 
lone  customer. 

"Yankee  ImDeriallsm  may  be  a  bad  thing 
but  when  we  had  Yankee  imperialism  I  had 
plenty  of  things  to  sell.""  he  said,  gesturing 
toward  his  empty  shelves,  "Now  I  have  noth- 
ing to  sell  and  I  can  t  make  a  living."" 

This  is  the  greatest  problem  of  Premier 
Fidel   Castro's   Socialist   state    today.     Con- 


1961 

•umer    goods    are 
months  go  by 

Big  freighters  st 
bringing  steel  plat« 
tractors  and  trucks 
lions  of  gallons  of 
Soviet  Union  and 
tries.  But  food,  c 
ances  and  all  the 
which  the  Cubans 
over  the  years  do  nc 
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becoming   scarcer   as    the 

earn  into  Cuban  harbors 

«,  prefabricated  factories. 

,  and  tankers  unload  mil- 
petroleum — all  from  the 
other  Communist   coun- 

lothlng,  household  appll- 
other  everyday  Items  to 
have  become  accustomed 

it  arrive. 


RICK  FROM    RED   CHINA 

When  this  csorrei;pondent  left  Havana  re- 
cently, the  grocerl(»  had  bags  of  rice  from 
Communist  China,  canned  lobster  and  beef 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  at  high  prices,  and 
strawberry  jam  from  Poland.  But  there  was 
no  cbees«  or  butt«:r,  no  breakfast  food,  no 
peanut  cooking  oil  no  fish,  fresh  lobsters  or 
pork. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Castro  regime 
came  to  power,  housewives  were  forced  to 
stand  In  line  to  bu}-  beef. 

The  items  becoming  more  and  more  scarce 
Included  milk.  eggs,  chickens,  beans,  flour, 
■alt.  drugs,  cosxnittlcs.  toUet  paper,  razor 
blades,  writing  paper  and  pencils,  erasers, 
textiles,  pots  and  pans  and  cutlery.  Sud- 
denly, several  weeks  a^o,  there  was  no  beer. 
The  people  were  stunned.  "But  there  has 
to  be.  we've  always  had  beer, "  one  workm.in 
protested. 

The  most  frequent  phrase  heard  In  all 
commercial  estabLshments  in  Cuba  Is  the 
terse  "no  hay,"  meaning  "there  Is  none."  A 
former  President  of  Cuba  discussing  the 
Cuban  situation  w:  th  a  reporter  recently  was 
asked  If  he  thought  Premier  Castro  would 
be  overthrown.  "He  might  be — by  no  hay," 
the  old  man  said  wilmslcally. 

The  Cuban  Government  la  the  sole  Im- 
porter and  exporter.  All  the  former  privately 
owned  Industries  and  commercial  enterprises 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
It  la  the  producer  of  agricultural  products, 
the  operator  of  all  transportation  and  com- 
munications, the  owner  of  all  city  property 
and  most  of  the  land  on  the  Island.  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  Cuban  people  must 
dejsend  on  the  Government  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, employment,  education,  entertainment 
and  Information,  pensions  and  recreation. 

PRICES    ARX    nXJED 

There  are  still  many  small  merchants, 
particularly  in  the  towns,  but  these  mer- 
chants must  buy  from  the  Government  at 
fixed  prices,  sell  iit  fixed  profits,  pay  their 
employees  as  directed  by  the  Government 
and  open  and  cloee  their  establishments  as 
ordered.  Most  of  these  merchants  are  Span- 
lards  and  they  are  a  sad,  frustrated  g^roup. 

How  long  this  l;i8t  stronghold  of  private 
enterprise  will  rumaln  Is  problematical. 
Premier  Castro  has  already  promised  tlie 
people  he  will  eliminate  the  "Interme- 
diaries, "  who,  be  sUd,  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  high  prices  in  (^uba. 

The  Castro  regimes  attempt  to  Increase 
greatly  the  production  of  food  and  manu- 
factured articles  has  met  with  no  notable 
success.  Despite  the  Government's  optimis- 
tic statements,  reports  from  the  Interl  '  'n- 
dtcate  that  there  has  been  little  increaot 

Premier  Castro  even  conceded  recently 
that  the  program  to  raise  hogs  for  food  and 
lard  had  failed,  but  he  assured  the  people 
that  steps  had  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
effort  and  to  produce  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
cooking  oils.  Meanwhile,  millions  of  pounds 
of  lard  are  still  being  Imported  from  tlie 
United  States.  The  American  embargo 
against  exports  to  Cuba  does  not  affect  food 
or  medicine,  but  Cuba's  lack  of  dollars  holds 
imports  of  these  to  a  minimum. 

XT  .8.    CONTtNtJlES    PURCHASES 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Is  still  buy- 
ing between  $70  million  and  t80  million 
worth  of  Cuban  products  a  year.  TTiese  im- 
ports are  mostly  tobaoco,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables.    The  dollars  received  by  Cuba  are 


being  used  whenever  possible  to  buy  prod- 
ucts from  We.stern  Europe  rather  than  from 
the  United  States.  For  Instance,  .he  Cu- 
ban Government  has  Just  announced  that 
large  quantities  of  niedical  supplies  have 
been  purchased   from  iSwiLzerland. 

Premier  Castro  has  always  ma  iitained 
that  his  agrarian  reform  Is  the  basis  of  his 
revolution.  Under  the  agrarian  ref c  rm  law, 
most  of  the  country's  land  was  seized.  Big 
and  small  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco  planta- 
tions, cattle  ranches,  vegetable  and  fruit 
farms,  and  even  timber  lands  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  The  law  provided 
for  payment  of  some  Indemnity  for  this 
property,  but  the  bonds  that  the  law  said 
would  constitute  the  Indemnity  have  not 
been  printed,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Under  the  law.  the  landless  weie  to  be 
given  26%  acres  each  About  22.000  titles 
have  been  distributed.  Those  recei/ing  the 
land  may  never  sell  or  mortgage  It  and  only 
one  child  may  inherit  It.  The  peasants  must 
grow  the  crops  ordered  by  the  National 
Agrarian  Reform  Institute,  accept  supervi- 
sion and  deliver  their  crops  to  the  nstltute 
at  the  price  fixed. 

Premier  Castro  recently  urged  at  a  meet- 
ing of  small  farmers  that  they  form  cooper- 
atives, retsilning  their  lands  but  p>oollng 
their  machinery,  labor,  and  resources.  The 
farmers  would  be  given  Govemmeat  loans 
on  this  basis.  It  was  noted  In  Havana  that 
this  followed  the  pattern  set  by  Communist 
China  before  Pelplng  decided  to  dispense 
with  all  private  ownership  of  land. 

COOPERATIVTS    ESTABLISHED 

Under  the  agrarian  reform  law,  iJie  Gov- 
ernment established  hundreds  of  coop>era- 
tlves.  Titles  of  the  land  were  held  by  the 
cooperative  and  Its  members  were  "«o  divide 
the  profits.  These  have  failed  because  of 
mismanagement  and  a  lack  of  agricultural 
experts.  There  have  been  no  profits.  In 
fact,  the  Government  Is  said  to  have  suffered 
huge  losses. 

The  proof  of  this  is  that  the  cooperatives 
are  being  converted  Into  state  farms.  On 
the  state  farms,  the  Government  owns  the 
land  and  employs  the  workers,  who  are  given 
houses  In  which  to  live  and  are  p;Ud  dally 
wages. 

The  Inducement  offered  the  peasants  on 
state  farms,  according  to  Premier  Castro,  Is 
a  plan  under  which  the  Government  will 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  all  the  children 
of  the  working  peasants.  This  Is  fair.  Dr. 
Castro  said,  because  It  will  place  the  man 
with  10  children  on  the  same  economic  level 
as  the  man  with  3. 

Is  the  peasant  better  off  than  he  was  under 
the  private  enterprise  system?  Premier 
Castro  assures  him  constantly  that  he  Is. 

The  peasant  is  receiving  lower  wastes  than 
he  did  before  the  Castro  regime  tame  to 
power  and  Is  working  longer  hours,  but  he 
has  almost  steady  employment  Instead  of  the 
few  months  of  labor  required  by  the  sugar 
industry  and  other  agricultural  enttrprlses. 

SATS    SAXIE    food 

He  eats  about  the  same  simple  food  as 
before.  Rice  and  beans  were  his  pilncipal 
foods  previously.  Now  there  Is  rice,  liut  few 
beans.  He  may  have  meat  occaslona'ly  and 
on  the  cooperatives  and  state  farms  he  has 
milk  for  himself  and  family,  which  was 
formerly  a  luxury. 

He  also  has  vegetables,  as  before,  including 
"malanga,"  which  once  the  very  poor  ate 
when  they  had  nothing  else.  He  chants  the 
revolutionary  slogan  that  says  that  even  If 
he  has  to  eat  malanga  he  Is  with  Fidel.  At 
the  same  time,  he  faces  the  sanae  shartages 
as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  such  aa  those 
of  soap  and  lard. 

The  peasnnt"s  children  are  being  educated 
and  Indoctrinated  with  Socialist  Ideis  and 
taught  loyalty  to  Fidel,  the  maximum  leader. 

But  the  peasant  has  changed  his  view- 
point  on    life.     For    the    first   time   he    has 


aclileved  a  sense  of  sslf -Importance.  H3 
eagerly  Joins  the  mlUtla.  wears  his  uniform 
and  carries  a  rifle  or  machlnegun  with  pride, 
doing  long  hours  of  guard  duty  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  authority. 

He  goes  to  local  meetings  or  is  taken  by 
the  Government  to  Havana  for  big  rallies 
where  he  cheers  the  Premier,  who  tells  him 
that  the  revolution  is  only  for  the  long  op- 
pressed masses  of  Cuba.  He  listens  with 
pleastire  to  scathing  criticism  of  the  former 
wealthy  and  property-owning  classes  as  Pi-e- 
mier  Castro  whips  up  class  hatred.  And  he 
hears  with  satisfaction  that  the  land,  the 
factories.  In  fact  the  entire  Island,  belongs 
to  the  people. 

URBAN    REFORM    LAW 

Another  Important  step  by  Premier  Castro 
was  the  urbiin  reform  law,  which  was  to 
make  every  man  a  homeowner.  But  this  Is 
proving  somewhat  of  an  illusion,  according 
to  many  Cubans.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Castro  regime  rents  were  reduced  20  to  60 
percent.  Then,  under  the  reform  law,  all 
residences  and  apartment  houses  became  the 
property  of  the  occupant. 

Later  the  renter  found  that  he  was  buying 
his  home  from  the  Government  and  paying 
the  same  rent  he  formerly  paid  to  the  pr.va'e 
owner.  And  the  Government  Is  provine  to 
be  extremely  hardhearted.  If  pa^^nent  is 
rot  made  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  tl.ore  ib 
a  small  surcharge.  If  no  pavinent  is  made. 
the  salary  of  the  purchaser  is  garnisheed  or 
his  automobile,  if  he  has  one.  may  be 
attached. 

Some  of  the  former  renters  do  not  want  to 
buy  the  houses  in  which  they  are  living.  In 
fact,  there  are  thousands  who  have  refused 
to  become  the  owners  of  their  houses  or 
apartments. 

For  Instance,  a  former  tourist  chauffeur 
told  this  correspondent  that  his  wife  had  re- 
fused to  become  the  owner  of  their  apart- 
ment because  it  needed  painting.  Since  he 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  paint- 
ing, the  chauffeur  went  to  Urban  Reform  of- 
ficials, but  they  refused  to  discuss  it.  There- 
fore, he  said,  he  was  paying  his  rent  as  usual 
but  had  not  filled  out  the  document  that 
would  have  made  him  the  owner 

In  a  town  In  the  Interior,  a  man  whu  lived 
in  a  shack  told  a  friend  : 

"I  am  still  living  m  this  old  hut,  i^  you 
see,  and  paying  the  Government  15  pesos  a 
month  and  now  they  tell  me  I'm  the  owner. 
I  dout  want  it,  but  I  have  to  pay  for  it.  ' 

Meanwhile,  at  least  until  the  Government 
can  build  thousands  of  houses,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  move  to  a  new 
home.  The  Urban  Reform  headquarters  in 
Havana  said  recently  that  it  had  6.000  houses 
available  and  100,000  applications 

Thousands  of  houses  were  seiized  from 
those  w^ho  fled  from  the  Island,  but  they  are 
being  occupied  by  Government  officials  and 
employees,  officers  of  the  army,  newly  estab- 
lished foreign  embassies  and  the  many  for- 
eign technicians  now  In  Cuba. 

PAYMENTS  ARE  ORDERED 

Just  before  this  correspondent  left  Havana 
it  was  announced  that  no  one  could  live  in 
a  hotise  without  paying  the  Government. 
Anyone  occupying  a  house  he  had  taken  over 
without  Government  permission  was  warned 
to  leave  or  be  subject  to  a  prison  sentence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  home  owner 
finds  that  if  the  roof  falls  In  or  the  faucet 
leaks  it  must  be  repaired  at  his  expense. 
There  is  still  some  confusion  as  to  who  is 
paying  the  water  bill  and  the  city  taxes. 
At  present,  no  one  seems  to  be  paying  these, 
but  eventually  it  will  be  the  new  owner. 
This  Is  all  added  expense  above  the  rent  he 
previously  paid.  He  will  receive  a  title  to 
the  property,  according  to  the  law,  within  5 
to  20  years,  depending  on  when  the  house 
was  built. 

The  industrial,  commercial  or  transporta- 
tion worker  finds  himself  with  lovrer  wnges 
and  longer  hours. 
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He  never  paid  an  Income  tax,  but  now  he 
pays  a  3  percent  labor  tax.  a  4  percent  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  Government  Indus- 
trialization program.  5  percent  for  social 
security,  his  union  dues  and  the  long-estab- 
lished maternity  tax  As  a  result,  about  15 
percent  is  deducted  from  his  wages  monthly 

L.VBOR    BODY    IS    WEAK 

TTie  once-powerful  Confederation  of  Cu- 
ban Workers,  which  fought  for  higher  wages 
and  other  benefits  for  the  workers,  is  now  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  Government. 

The  only  thing  the  confederation  does 
now  Is  demand  more  sacrifices  from  the 
workers."  one  worker  grumbled  to  a  close 
friend  He  did  not  say  this  in  public,  since 
such  a  remark  would  be  considered  coun- 
terrevolutionary. 

Workers  are  ordered."  not  requested,  to 
attend  meetings  Thousands  of  them  have 
yielded  to  pressure  and  Joined  the  militia 
reluctantly  with  the  other  thousands  who 
Joined  enthusiastically.  Some  are  still  re- 
sisting, but  it  is  reported  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  hold  a  Job  with- 
out Joining  the  militia. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  Cuba  is 
difllcult  tc  assess  Premier  Castro  says  he 
has  solved  this  problem  and  that  there  Is 
even  a  shortage  of  workers  now.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  Dr.  Castro  took  power  that  Cuba 
had  700.000  unemployed  But  statistics 
have  never  been  even  reasonably  accurate  In 
Cuba 

The  tcreatly  publicized  shortage  of  cane 
cutters  t'jr  the  present  sugar  crop  resulted 
from  .several  factors.  About  500.000  work- 
ers and  peasants  were — and  still  are — 
guarding  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
manning  the  artillery,  antiaircraft  and  an- 
titank guns  that  are  deployed  at  every  beach, 
along  highways,  in  mountains  and  swamps 
awaiting  the  expected  invasion  of  mercenar- 
ies of  U.S.  troops  Moreover,  many  of  the 
former  cane  cutters  were  working  on  co- 
operatives or  state  farms  Finally,  the  low 
price  paid  for  cane  cutting  this  year  was  not 
an  Inducement  to  former  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  youths 
from  15  to  20  years  old  are  members  of  the 
labor  brigades,  whicli  carry  out  volunteer 
work  for  the  Government  in  the  Interior. 
These  youths  are  given  military  training, 
some  education,  much  indoctrination,  and 
experience  in  some  form  of  work  such  as 
clearing  land  or  helping  to  build  houses. 
They  are  not  paid  w.iees  but  receive  food 
and  uniforms 

Added  to  these  are  .several  thousand  vol- 
unteer -schoolteachers,  who  have  been  given 
military  training  and  indoctrination  and 
sent  into  the  interior  to  teach  in  places 
where  no  schools  previously  existed.  They 
receive  a  low  salary  compared  with  the 
former  scale  in  Cuba 

The  ranks  of  unemployed  in  towns  and 
cities  have  l>een  greatly  increased.  Purges 
of  workers  in  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  have  left  hundreds  Jobless.  These 
purges  have  been  going  on  f(jr  weeks  and 
those  purged  are  the  workers  who  do  not 
show  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  revolu- 
tion Several  month.s  ago.  about  300  were 
dlsmi,<!sed  in  a  purge  of  the  Cuban  Electric 
Co.  There  is  little  chance  to  obtain  new- 
employment,  since  the  Government  Is  vir- 
tually the  only  employer 

Throughout  the  island  many  small  busi- 
nesses have  failed,  either  from  lack  of  mer- 
chandise or  competition  from  the  Govern- 
ment "stores  of  the  people."  The  importing 
and  exporting  business  has  been  wiped  out. 
because  the  Government  is  the  sole  im- 
porter and  exporter.  Even  customs  broker.= 
can  no  longer  operate,  since  the  Government 
pays  no  import  or  export  duty  and  Govern- 
ment departments  handle  clearance  of  mer- 
chandise 

THOUS.A.N'DS    L.MB    OFF 

In  the  reorganization  now  going  on  in  all 
administrative  denartments   of   the  Govern- 


ment, thousands  of  employees  have  be«n 
put  on  the  "extra"  list.  The  consolidation 
cf  newspapers,  cigarette  and  cigar  factories, 
breweries  and  other  industries  has  placed 
more  workers  on  the  same  list  So  far,  the 
Government  continues  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
these  workers  However,  many  of  them  fear 
this  will  not  go  on  very  long. 

The  actual  financial  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  known  only  to  the  top  leaders. 
Figures  obtained,  which  have  no  claim  to 
accuracy,  indicate  that  deficits  are  huge. 
The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  statement  shows 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime, when  there  were  abotit  450  million 
pesos  in  circulation,  the  Government  has 
Issued  up  to  1,500  million  pesos. 

MaJ.  Ernesto  Guevara,  former  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  and  now 
Minister  of  Industries,  told  the  people  In 
a  speech  that  actually  Cuba  had  no  reserves. 
The  Government  Is  apparently  living  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  so  far  as  foreign  ex- 
change is  concerned.  Every  US  dol- 
lar received  from  exports  Is  rationed  out 
to  buy  commodities  that  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  Communist  countries  with  which 
Cuba  has  barter  contracts. 

There  is  little  Inflation  In  Cuba  because, 
although  there  Is  little  to  buy,  with  the  re- 
duction in  wages  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
Most  persons  buy  only  necessities. 

The  recreational  facilities,  such  as  new 
beaches  and  resorts  built  by  Premier  Castro, 
are  said  to  be  losing  heavily  The  movie 
theaters,  the  dance  halls  and  even  the  newly 
established  workers'  social  centers  are  not 
filled 

The  worker  has  neither  the  money  nor 
the  time  to  spend  His  extra  mllltla  duty 
after  work  the  meetings  he  must  attend 
and  the  voluntary  labor  he  donates  leave 
little  time  for  recreation. 

In  Havana,  the  streets  are  almost  empty 
by  10  oclock  at  night.  The  famous  Tropl- 
cana  nightclub  now  has  a  minimum  of  $1.25. 
but  few  customers  The  youth  of  the  is- 
land is  marching,  drilling,  and  going  to  In- 
doctrination meetings,  which  consume  much 
time. 

The  Cuban  economy  still  depends  on  the 
sugar  crop.  This  year  4  million  tons  have 
been  sold  to  the  Communist  nations  at 
4  cents  a  pound.  But  Cuba  must  accept 
products  In  exchange  for  this  sugar  Some 
Cuban  officials  are  complaining  that  the 
Communist  countries  are  charging  too  much 
for  their  products,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  return  on  the  sugar  crop. 

MARKETS    SOtJGHT    FOR    SURPLUS 

The  remainder  of  this  years  crop,  which 
the  Government  hopes  will  exceed  6  million 
tons,  must  be  sold  to  other  countries  to  get 
US.  dollars  or  British  pounds  If  possible 

The  United  States,  which  formerly  bought 
about  3  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  at  a 
price  about  2  cents  above  the  world  market 
price,  win  buy  no  sugar  from  Cuba  this  year. 

Today  Premier  Castro  Is  making  extrava- 
gant promises  to  the  Cuban  people  about 
the  golden  economic  future  of  the  Island. 

On  the  other  hand,  Major  Guevara,  who 
fathered  the  present  5-year  industrial  devel- 
opment plan,  tells  the  people  bluntly  that 
they  will  have  to  work  harder,  produce  more, 
buy  less,  and  do  without  many  of  the  things 
they  formerly  enjoyed.  He  once  told  them 
they  did  not  need  to  use  "so  much  soap  and 
deodorant." 

Major  Guevara  concedes  that  production  In 
the  factories,  with  their  American-made 
equipment,  has  declined  because  of  a  lack  of 
raw  materials  and  spare  parts.  He  speaks 
encouragingly  of  the  factories  that  are  being 
sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Communist  countries, 
but  he  warns  that  It  will  take  several  years 
to  make  Cuba  an  industrial  nation. 

Meanwhile,  the  majority  of  Cubans  are 
regarding  with  growing  dissatisfaction  and 


anger  the  sacrifices  being  demanded,  the 
scarcities  of  products,  and  the  harsh  repres- 
sive measures  of  Premier  Castros  Socialist 
state. 


IFroin  the  New  York  Times.  June  16    1961) 
Castbo  Goal  Is  To  "Liberate"  Latin  Amlru  a 

FKOM  UNfTEB  STATF-S 

(Last  of  four  articles! 
(By  R.  Hart  Phillips  1 

The  burning  ambition  of  Fidel  Castro  has 
confronted  the  United  States  with  an  em- 
barrassing and  dangerous  situation  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Cuban  Premier  Is  determined  to  go 
down  In  history  as  a  20th-ceiitury  Simon  Bo- 
llviir  who  "freed  Latin  America  from  Yankee 
imperialism  " 

The  Premier  crushed  the  April  17  invasion 
by  Cuban  exiles.  In  doing  so.  he  tested  the 
fighting  ability  of  his  militia  and  army.  He 
also  tightened  his  government's  control  over 
the  Islands  6.500,000  inhabitants  through 
mass  arrest.,s.  Further  Invasions  by  Cuban 
exiles  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  danger  of  an  Internal  uprising  apparent- 
ly has  been  eliminated,  at  least  for  the  time 
being  What  next  for  Cuba  and  her  am- 
bitious young  Premier?  The  road  would 
seem  to  be  clearly  marked 

On  May  1  Premier  Castro  apparently  blazed 
the  way  by  proclaiming  Cuba  a  "Socialist 
state"  and  once  more  telling  his  people  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  were 
their  best  friends  Now  he  is  Increasing  his 
efforts  to  attain  leadership  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  to  discredit  the  United 
States  there 

Hardly  had  the  approximately  1.200  exiles 
captured  during  the  Invasion  been  lodged 
In  prison  when  the  Premier  warned  that  US 
Armed  Forces  would  attack  Cuba  In  talk- 
ing of  what  he  calls  the  threat  from  the 
United  States,  he  has  always  described  Cuba 
as  a  small,  weak,  inoffensive  country"  whose 
citizens  want  to  live  in  peace  and  maintain 
their  sovereignty  and  Independence  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  repeatedly  boasted  about 
the  tremendous  quantity  of  arms  that  he 
has  received  from  the  Communist  countries 
and  has  declared  that  his  militia  and  army 
are  ready  to  meet  any  attack  by  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. 

Political  and  economic  aggression  by  the 
United  States  has  been  defeated,  the  Premier 
declares,  because  of  the  friendly  and  disin- 
terested aid  from  the  Communist  countries 
He  tells  his  people  that  the  capitalistic 
United  States  will  disappear,  and  holds  up 
the  Socialist  way  of  life  as  the  only  hope 
for  world  peace  and  the  well-being  of  the 
masses  everywhere. 

Dr  Castro's  opportunity  to  start  on  his 
chosen  career  as  liberator  of  Latin  America 
came  in  1959  when  he  and  his  guerrilla 
fighters  overthrew  the  strongly  entrenched 
dictatorship  of  Pulgenclo  Batista  This  made 
the  revolutionary  leader  a  hero  among  Latin 
Americans,  who  have  traditionally  resorted 
to  revolts  to  bring  about  changes  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Only  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  wel- 
comed Into  Havana  In  January  1959.  with 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion ever  accorded  a  Cuban  hero.  Dr  Castro 
flew  to  Venezuela.  He  returned  home  with 
the  cheers  of  thousands  of  Venezuelans  ring- 
ing In  his  ears 

Since  that  time  Dr  Castro  has  spent  a  lot 
of  energy  and  millions  of  dollars  the  country 
could  ill  afford  in  his  attempt  to  become  the 
leader  of  all  Latin  American  peoples.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  his  regime  most  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  did  not  regard 
Premier  Castro  with  any  great  enthusiasm. 
However,  the  people,  especially  the  studenu. 
workers  and  peasants,  quickly  hailed  him  as 
the  leader  )n  a  fight,  against  Yankee  im- 
perialism. 
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Today  the  Cuban  revolutionary  slogan. 
"Cuba  yes.  Yankee  no,"  is  heard  repeatedly 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande 

Although  Premier  Castro  expresses  confi- 
dence that  he  has  the  full  support  of  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America,  he  is  apparently 
not  sure  about  the  governments,  several  of 
which  he  terms  "oligarchies  In  the  pay  of  the 
United  States" 

He  fears  that  these  governments,  under 
United  States  urging,  might  decide  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  at  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

A      DIPLOMATIC     MISSION 

For  this  reason  he  sent  his  top  diplomats. 
Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  and  Dr.  Carlos 
Ollvares.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  to  confer  with  officials  in  key 
Latin  American  countries.  Both  visited 
Mexico.  Later  Dr.  Ollvares  visited  Brazil 
and  Ecuador. 

The  Cuban  Government  is  counting  heav- 
ily on  these  countries  to  prevent  a  unani- 
mous break  of  relations  with  Cuba  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Already  the  Dominican  Republic.  Haiti.  El 
Salvador.  Honduras.  Guatemala.  Nicaragua, 
and  Peru  have  broken  relations  with  Cuba, 
as  has  the  United  States. 

A  unanimous  break  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  by  the  Latin  American  countries 
would  shut  off  the  flow  of  propaganda  about 
Premier  Castro's  Socialist  revolution  into 
these  nations.  Cuba  has  been  exporting  this 
propaganda  since  1959.  Recently,  according 
to  reports,  the  propaganda  Is  being  supple- 
mented by  the  regular  Communist  literature 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  channels 
for  distribution  have  been  established 
through  Cuban  diplomatic  missions  and 
through  txx>k  and  magazine  stores  In  the 
Latin  countries. 

For  many  months  various  Latin  American 
governments  have  been  complaining  that 
Cuban  diplomatic  missions  were  acting  as 
agents  to  spread  Dr  Castro's  propaganda  and 
to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  among  their  peo- 
ple. Several  of  these  countries  have  asked 
Cuba  to  recall  diplomatic  representatives  for 
this  reason. 

A    PRKSIOENT    LOSES    PATIENCE 

The  President  of  one  small  country  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  made  no  objec- 
tion when  the  Cuban  diplomatic  represent- 
ative In  his  country  talked  to  university 
students,  established  Castro  clubs  through- 
out the  country  and  distributed  Cuban  revo- 
lution literature  However,  the  President 
said  he  lost  his  patience  when  this  repre- 
sentative began  speaking  over  the  radio  twice 
a  week  and.  in  effect,  promoting  a  Castro 
type  of  revolution. 

A  break  In  relations  with  Cuba  bv  all  the 
Latin  countries  would  stop  the  exchange  of 
delegations  of  officials,  professional  people, 
students  and  workers  between  these  nations 
and  Cuba.  Such  exchanges  are  a  major  fea- 
ture of  Dr.  Castro's  campaign. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  would  not  regard  the  isola- 
tion of  Cuba  with  pleasure  since  she  Is  their 
first  real  Ideological  beachhead  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. At  the  time  this  correspondent  left 
Havana,  It  was  said  that  Cuba  was  to  be  the 
largest  center  of  Communist  propaganda  In 
the  Americas.  She  will  also  serve  as  a  center 
of  espionage  and  headquarters  for  agitators 
who  will  attempt  to  promote  nationalistic 
revolutions  In  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  report.  The  Cuban 
Government  press  reported  that  the  regime's 
national  printing  shop  was  going  to  sign  a 
contract  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  print  Mos- 
cow's Spanish -language  literature  for  dis- 
tribution  to  Spanish-speaking  f>eoples. 

Premier  Castro  has  built  what  Is  probably 
the  most  powerful  radio  station  In  Latin 
America  for  use  In  his  propaganda  campaign. 
It  went  into  operation  May  1.     Moreover,  he 


also    has    the    Prensa    Latlna    press    agency, 
which  was  established  almost  2  years  ago. 

Both  the  station  and  the  press  agency 
carry  to  every  Latin  American  country  the 
speeches  of  the  Premier,  which  are  the  basis 
of  his  propaganda  campaign  The  principal 
subjects  of  the  broadcasts  and  press  agency 
dispatches  are  speeches  by  Cuban  officials 
and  reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  the  benefits  granted  to  the 
masses  through  the  revolutionary  reforms, 
and  the  expressed  support  for  the  regime  of 
the  people  of  Cuba  and  other  countries 

Other  important  features  of  the  broadcasts 
and  dispatches  are  reports  designed  to  lessen 
the  U.S.  prestige  and  Items  praising  the 
Communist  countries. 

The  Cuban  people  hold  opposing  view- 
points on  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States   and    the   Cuban  Government. 

The  followers  of  Premier  Castro  applaud 
his  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  his 
ridicule  of  American  Government  officials. 
They  believe  the  Premier  has  defeated  every 
"aggression"  by  the  United  States  and  declare 
that  they  are  ready  to  fight  the  X3£>.  Marines 
any  day  they  land.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  retaliate  with  rockets 
if  the  United  States  attacks  Cuba. 

Enemies  of  the  Castro  regime  still  hope 
for  some  help  from  the  United  States  to 
destroy  the  Socialist  state,  but  many  are  be- 
coming disillusioned  They  believe  direct 
action"  is  the  only  way  in  which  Premier 
Castro  could  be  deposed.  They  think  Dr 
Castro's  fighting  forces  are  poorly  trained 
and  would  not  be  willing  to  engage  in  an 
all-out  fight  with  American  troops.  They 
express  the  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  start  World  War  III  over  the  small 
Island  of  Cuba. 

These  Cubans  see  little  hope  that  Cuba 
will  be  Isolated  by  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
They  feci  that  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries will  not  be  willing  to  follow  this  cotirse 
because  they  have  serious  problems  with 
Communist  and  leftist  groups  at  home  and 
are  vulnerable  to  military  coujjs  or  revolu- 
tions of  the  Castro  tjrpe. 

Whether  the  cutting  off  of  all  US.  Imports 
from  and  exports  to  Cuba  would  effectively 
shake  the  Castro  regime  is  widely  dlsctossed 
in  Cuba. 

Some  believe  It  would  have  considerable 
effect  since  the  Communist  countries  have  so 
far  failed  to  provide  any  sizable  amount  of 
food  and  other  consumer  goods  to  Cuba. 
The  United  States  still  exports  food  and 
medicine  to  Cuba  and  Imports  tobacco,  fruit, 
and  some  other  products.  A  total  embargo 
would  certainly  create  greater  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Cuba,  even  among  the  peasants,  who 
so  fervently  svipport  Premier  Castro. 

Others  feel  such  an  embargo  would  be 
Ineffective,  because  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  buy  at  least  the  type  of  food  to 
which  the  peasants  sire  accustomed. 

If  Washington  takes  no  action  against  the 
Castro  regime,  both  the  Premier's  friends 
and  his  enemies  think  he  will  Increase  his 
propaganda  efforts  against  the  United 
States.  They  also  believe  that  with  the 
help  of  the  Communist  countries  he  will 
succeed  In  making  himself  the  leader  of  a 
"Latin  American  bloc"  hostile  to  the  United 
States. 

The  personality  of  Premier  Castro,  which 
to  all  appearances  has  a  mesmeric  effect  on 
many  Cubans,  Is  the  rock  on  which  the 
Cuban  Government  rests.  This  Is  the  opin- 
ion expressed  loudly  by  his  friends  and  by 
some  of  his  enemies. 

Some  Cubans  predict  that  should  the 
Premier  disappear  from  the  scene,  neither 
of  his  chief  aides.  MaJ  Ernesto  Guevara, 
Minister  of  Industries,  and  MaJ  Raul  Castro, 
Armed  Forces  Minister,  who  is  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Premier,  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  These  observers 
feel  that  any  attempt  at  forcible  rule  by 
either  or  both  of  these  officials  would  result 


in   bitter  fighting  that   would  involve   even 
the  Premier's  present  supporters. 

"The  Individualistic  Cuban  people  have 
been  led  down  the  road  into  communism 
by  the  personality  of  one  man,  Fidel  Castro. 
who  may  yet  achieve  his  ambition  to  win 
the  support  of  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
and  create  active  enemies  at  the  U.S.  back 
door,"  one  thoughtful  Cuban  said. 


OBJECTIVE  OF  FREEDOM  RIDES  TO 
INCITE  \TOLENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  very  inter- 
esting article  published  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  which  con- 
sists of  the  reproduction  of  an  article 
written  by  Mr  Alexander  F  Jones,  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald-Amen- 
can,  published  at  Syracuse,  N.Y..  which 
says  that  the  sole  objective  of  freedom 
rides  L"?  to  incit-e  violence  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  has 
appeared  in  publications  outside  the 
South  which  depicts  any  understand- 
ing whatever  of  the  southern  view-pomt, 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

New  York  Editor  S.^Ts  Sole  Objective  of 
Freedom  Rides  Is  To  Incite  Violence  in 
THE  South 

I  By  Alexar.der  F   Jones) 

Tlie  propaganda  strength  of  the  freedom 
riders  Idea  is  that  it  is  proceeding  on  a  one- 
way street. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  Incite 
violence  by  presenting  a  spectacle  of  mixing 
races,  and  particularly  racial  sexes.  In  a 
region  where  It  was  certain  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  waving  a  red  flag  at  a  bull 

(Editor's  Note:  The  p<ilntf  made  in  this 
column  have  been  made  in  Chronicle  edi- 
torials on  the  freedom  ride  Incidents.  We 
consider  it  worth  while  t-o  reproduce  the 
column  here,  however  because  the  opinions 
are  expressed  by  an  edit-or  from  outside  the 
South.  We  believe  his  comments  reflect  the 
same  objective  approach  the  Chronicle  at- 
tempted to  take  in  appraising  the  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  bus  incidents  i 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  recommended 
a  coollng-off  period  to  allow  tempers  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  to  cool 

Roy  Wllltins.  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Negro  leader  of  the  student  "nonviolent" 
plan,  refused  to  accept  the  suggestion. 
Every  effort  to  arouse  passions  and  cause 
trouble  must  be  drained  dry.  they  have 
ruled. 

No  one  can  question  the  legal  or  moral 
right  of  citizens  of  any  color  to  ride  on  a 
bus  In  Interstate  commerce.  There  was  no 
interruption  of  the  planned  tour  in  the 
Carollnas  or  Georgia.  Authorities  there  rec- 
ogrnized  it  for  what  it  is — a  deliberate  effort 
to  cause  trouble. 

So  the  promoters,  and  it  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  of  them  are  Com- 
munists, mixed  the  sexes  going  Into  Alabama. 

There  is  no  question  that  Gov.  John 
Patterson  of  Alabama  Is  a  stupid  man  and 
that  the  exhibition  in  Montgomery,  where 
freedom  riders  were  beaten  and  their  bus 
burned,  was  Just  what  the  promoters  wanted 
to  happen. 

They  also  expertly  Judged  the  type  of  low 
class  white,  male  and  female,  who  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  indulge  In  mob  violence. 
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There  Is  no  human  being  lower  In  any  social 
scale  than  a  low  grade  white  man. 

Granting  all  of  this,  I  still  say  that  the 
rreedom  rider  plan  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter planned  in  Moscow  to  cause  trouble  fir  a 
Government  that  is  trying  very  hard  to  Im- 
prove American  racial  conditions  and  cause 
more  misunderstanding  not  only  at  home 
but   abroad. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Southern  White 
Supremacy  Council  would  finance  buses  to 
parade  through  Harlem  and  through  the 
Negro  district  of  northern  cities  urging  seg- 
re^tlon.  race  purity  keeping  the  Negro  in 
his  place,  etc. 

What  would  happen? 
We  all  know  what  would  happen. 
There   would   be   violence   on   a   scale  that 
would  make  the  Montgomery  Incident  seem 
a  mild  afTalr,  Indeed 

And  it  is  a  certainty  such  an  occurrence 
would  not  attract  a  fraction  of  the  attention 
in  the  northern  press  that  the  artfully  de- 
signed freedom  riders  are  gettin,?  from  their 
propaganda  tour  for  Mr.  Roy  WKkms.  the 
professional  racial  rabble  router. 

It  is  a  deliberate  libel  of  the  United  States 
and  all  of  Its  people  to  picture  the  American 
Negro  a*  the  victim  of  something  approxi- 
mating South  African  apartheid. 

In  20  years  the  average  wage  of  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  has  gone  from  $639  to 
«3  368  annually  Thu-  compares  with  $2,234 
in  Great  Britain  and  less  in  West  Germany 
and  FYance  for  all  workers 

The     19     million     Ne^r'>es     :n     the    United 
Slates  have  an   est;inavtU  .i:;:.ual   income  of 
»20  billion,  or  more  than  ail  the  300  mUllon 
Negroes  in  the  rest  oi  the  world  put  together. 
They    own    4  5    million    automobiles,    or    1 
for   every   5   members  of   the   race  against   1 
for  350   persons  in   the  Soviet  Union.     They 
have    better    schooLs,    bf*ter    teachers,    more 
liberties  and  a  higher  standard  '^f  living  than 
any  Nepri;>e3     .'.r.-side   the  United  States. 
Everything  Is   not  perfect,   naturally. 
It    never    Is.    whitcver    the    color    of    any 
man's  skin. 

But  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  In 
the  South  as  *ei:  as  the  North.  In  the  status 
of  the  Americaji  Negro  !s  ^mething  of  which 
this  Nation  can  Wt^U  be  proud 

And  I  cannot  forgive  the  Wllkinses  and 
the  Martin  Luther  Kines  who  are  only  too 
happy  to  blacken  this  country's  name  around 
the  world  by  pu'tmg  on  a  us-^les.s.  senseless 
demonstration  that  vlil  only  m-ensify  racial 
feeling. 

There  is  one  thing  for  t.hese  .--rriemen  to 
remember  — '.he  United  Sta'es  h.is  a  white 
population  af  some  180  .TViu..-n  c:ti.z€ns. 
These  citizens  have  ritjhts.  u>o. 
They  can  worship  as  they  please,  live 
where  they  please,  vote  as  they  please  and 
a-ssesB  their  fellow  citizens  for  their  value 
in  a  community  as  they  please 

They  build  the  great  bulk  of  schools  and 
colleges,  the  h.)spitA:s.  the  roads,  the  fac- 
tories 

They  pay  98  percent  of  the  taxes. 
This  1.S  not  Africa  and  the  whites  cannot 
be  pushed  out 

I.'  we  all  can  understand  that  and  proceed 
with  our  problems  in  orderly  fashion  both 
races  will  profit. 

And  if  :he  p<jliticiar.s  will  quit  overplaying 
race  problems  to  g.un  votes  and  consider 
every  question  on  an  American  basis,  we 
will  all  be  happier. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  say  further.  Mr. 
President.  I  seldom  pick  up  a  magazine 
these  days  which  does  not  continue  to 
damn  and  to  condemn  the  white  people 
of  the  Southern  States  by  claiming  they 
are  racists  because  they  insist  upon  the 
separation  of  the  races  in  public  facil- 
ities and  in  social  life.  It  is  charsred  that 
this  shows  a  desire  to  relegate  the  Negro 
to  second-class  citizenship. 


The  truth  is  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
who  are  as  patriotic  as  any  people  of 
this  land,  wish  to  see  the  Negro  have 
every  right  the  white  people  enjoy.  They 
do  take  the  position  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Christian  religion  which  de- 
clares that  all  people  must  enjoy  all  their 
rights  together  at  the  same  place  and 
at  the  same  time.  They  provide  exactly 
the  same  facilities  for  the  white  race  as 
they  do  for  the  Negroes. 

If  there  is  any  inferiority  involved  in 
this  system,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  Negroes  who  object  to 
associating  with  members  of  their  own 
race.  I  have  never  seen  very  many  white 
people  who  felt  they  were  being  imposed 
upon  or  being  subjected  to  any  second- 
class  citizenship  it  they  were  directed 
to  a  waiting  room  or  to  any  other  public 
facility  to  wait  or  to  eat  with  other  white 
people.  Only  the  Negroes,  of  all  the 
races  which  are  in  this  land,  publicly 
proclaim  they  are  being  mistreated,  im- 
posed upon,  and  declared  second-class 
citizens  because  they  must  go  to  public 
facilities  with  members  of  their  own 
race. 


RECKLESS  FISCAL  ATTITUDES 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  penetrating  article  by  the  well- 
known  columnist.  Robert  C  Ruark.  en- 
titled. 'Money  Flows  Like  Oratory." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  for  Wednesday,  June  14,  1961. 
Mr.  Ruark.  who  is  a  highly  competent 
observer,  raises  the  perfectly  reasonable 
question  as  to  how  long  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  permitted  to  commit  mil- 
lions of  additional  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
foreign  governments,  particularly  where, 
as  in  some  instances,  there  is  little  assur- 
ance as  to  the  eventual  use  or  disposi- 
tion of  these  funds.  As  Mr.  Ruark  points 
out,  reckless  fiscal  attitudes  represent 
one  certain  way  of  depleting  our  na- 
tional strength  and  substance. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Ruark's  cogent  ob- 
servations deserve  the  careful  attention 
of  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoNF.T  Plows  Like  Orator  t 
f  By  Robert  C  Ruark ) 
Among  the  multitude  of  things  I  do  not 
understand  is  how  various  spokesmen  for 
this  country,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  can  re- 
peatedly commit  us  to  the  giving  away  of 
vast  sums  of  yo\ir  money  to  strangers  with- 
out some  slight  permission  from  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes. 

I  believe  the  figure  on  our  share  of  what 
the  United  Nations  spends  to  further  re- 
duce the  Congo  to  utter  confusion  is  $60 
million,  or  about  half  the  tab.  In  1960  only 
6  of  99  UN.  members  paid  up  for  the  Congo. 
None  of  the  Latin  American  countries  pajrs 
more  than  a  token  peso. 

I  notice  that  In  1961,  our  legitimate  assess- 
ment for  the  UJ*.  rap  in  the  Congo  is  $40 
million,  as  opposed  to  Great  Britain's  $g 
million,  as  opposed  to  Russia's  $16  million, 
as  opposed  to  France  s  $rt   million.     So  the 


Reds  and  Prance  check  out,  and  we  grab  their 
marker,  as  well.  Who  said  we  ought  to? 
Did  you? 

There  will  be  a  tidy  answer  concerning 
leadership  and  ability  to  pay.  and  all  that; 
but  great  God,  what  wiUi  the  $500  miilion 
to  South  America  and  the  new  batch  of 
graft  for  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  so  blithely  pramlsed.  and 
another  chunk  to  India,  and  even  such  pid- 
dling hushpupples  as  we  tosa  to  Haiti  to  keep 
it  in  dictators — -like  $6  5  million  a  year  for 
nothing  at  all  but  slush — it  mounts  up.  Did 
you  give  your  permission? 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  ordinary 
people  can  get  sore  enough  to  say,  "No, 
damit,  no!"  We  don't  want  to  read  in  the 
papers  that  we've  unloaded  another  carload 
for  some  hogwallow  republic  that  won't  see 
it  reflected  except  in  tlie  cars  and  mistresses 
of  its  politicians.  And  if  you  teU  me  to  write 
my  Congressman  I'll  scream,  because  with 
my  own  ears  I  hear  Mr  Kennedy  asking  for 
ever  bigger  contingency  and  emergency 
funds  which  can  get  dealt  out  like  cards  In 
a  game  of  seven-toed  stud,  with  everything 
in  the  deck  wild. 

I  have  a  cUp  from  last  spring  which  tells 
me  that  Adlal  Stevenson  gets  up  and  tells 
the  new  African  nations  that  America  Is 
ready  to  back  a  massive  economic  develop- 
ment program  "which  will  encompass  the 
whole  African  nation."  and  that,  friends,  is 
a  lot  of  real  estate  with  very  few  honest 
politicians  at  the  top.  if  any.  I  see  also,  in 
the  same  breath,  where  a  Mr  Jaja  Wachuku 
of  Nigeria  adjusts  his  toga  and  rises  to 
remark  that  "Africans  are  Interested  In  dol- 
lars, not  words,"  and  that  "the  United 
States  has  Just  come  forward  with  a  con- 
crete program  for  Latin  America,  dollars." 
The  comment  was  that  other  delegates  were 
amazed  with  Mr  Wachuku's  crudeness.  I 
wasn't.  I  admire  Mr  Wachuku,  who  stated 
truthfully  what  all  the  others  think,  and 
drew  a  picture  of  Just  how  the  others  see 
us.  But  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  give  him 
any  dough 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  still  would  like  to 
propound  a  point  that  s\ippoalng  enough  of 
us  didn't  want  to  pay  for  the  Congo  and 
subsidize  all  of  Africa  and  create  furs  and 
Jewelry  for  the  fancy  women  of  various  tin- 
pot  dictators  and  Swiss  bank  accounts  for  all 
the  ctjusins.  how  will  we  go  about  slapping 
our  Government's  band  out  of  the  Ull? 

I  dunno.  The  executive  arm  seems  to  have 
a  neat  way  of  waving  away  details,  and  by 
the  time  Congress  says  you  can't  do  It.  It  ■ 
done.  Or  else  Congress  saya.  "It's  only 
zeroes,  anyhow,  shoot  the  other  10  bllUon." 

In  no  way  does  the  taxpayer  seem  to  be 
consulted  on  any  of  this,  except  by  such  a 
long  way  round  that  he  merely  votes  for 
changes  In  government,  rather  than  for  any 
fiscal  policy  that  might  bo  put  Into  play  by 
government. 

We  can  be  walked  Into  a  war,  have  been 
walked  Into  a  war,  without  consent  or  con- 
sultation We  can  be  spent  dry.  without 
consultation.  We  hear  ceaseless  prattle 
about  dlcUtors  Seenas  to  me  that  about 
the  only  difference  between  our  dictators  and 
other  people  s  dictators  is  that  we  elect  ours, 
and  don't  shoot  the  ou'eolng  crop. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FEDERAL  BUREAU 
OP  INH^ESTIGATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  revitalization,  some  38  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  per- 
formed increa."5ingly  valuable  service  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  As  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Bureau's  responsi- 
bilities encompass  a  far  greater  range  of 
activity  than  is  generally  realized.  Its 
personnel  have  developed  so  fine  a  repu- 
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tation  fur  acccjmplishment  that  there 
has  been  an  understandable  tendency 
throughout  the  years  to  assign  increas- 
ing numbers  of  difficult  tasks  to  the  Bu- 
reau. And  whether  it  be  a  routine  em- 
ployment security  check  or  the  investi- 
gation of  a  bizarre  homicide  in  the 
course  of  interstate  commerce,  the  Bu- 
reau repays  the  confidence  placed  in  it 
by  doing  each  job  efficiently,  effectively 
and  expeditiously. 

The  thoroughly  skilled  and  highly 
trained  operation  which  characterizes 
the  FBI  is  due.  in  great  measure,  to  the 
dedicated  ability  of  its  famed  Director. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  has  been  said  that 
great  deniand.s  beget  great  men.  and  that 
most  certainly  is  true  of  Mr  Hoover.  In 
a  time  of  national  need,  over  a  relatively 
short  span  of  years,  he  has  created  a 
tremendously  effective  force  for  good. 
Indeed,  he  merits  the  commendation  of 
all  Americans. 

The  FBI  s  National  Academy,  as  just 
one  example,  has  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  a  higher  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  country,  by  train- 
ing State  and  municipal  p>olice  officers 
in  the  skills,  techniques  and  procedures 
which  the  Bureau  has  developed.  This 
spirit  of  coop>eration.  in  Itself,  makes 
manifest  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  thoroughly  competent  assistants  in 
discharging   the  Bureau's  obligations. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  fine 
agency  of  Government  is  reflected  in  the 
title  of  an  excellent  article,  by  Jacob 
Hay.  which  appeared  in  the  June  1961, 
issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Mr. 
Hay  calls  his  article  "The  FBI:  Public 
Friend  No.  1."  I  can  think  of  no  truer 
accolade.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  the  high  quality  photo- 
graphic illustrations  by  Robert  F  Sisson, 
but  I  believe  the  text  of  Mr.  Hays  obser- 
vations warrants  widespread  attention 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PBI  :  Public  Prixnd  No.  1 
(By  Jacob  Hay) 

Many  Americans  have  never  met  or  know- 
ingly seen  a  special  agent  of  the  PBI.  Yet 
day  and  night,  throughout  the  Nation.  6.000 
of  these  quiet,  efficient  G-men  move  among 
us,  tracking  down  spies,  kidnapers,  robbers, 
and  other  enemies  of  our  national  and  per- 
sonal security. 

Any  hour  of  any  day  might  find  an  FBI 
agent  paddling  a  pirogue  on  a  Louisiana 
bayou  or  trailing  a  suspect  through  the  New 
York  subway.  Or,  on  an  undercover  Job. 
an  agent  might  be  mixing  sodas  In  a  neigh- 
borhood drugstore. 

Prom  Its  Washington  headquarters,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  directs  a 
network  of  55  widely  scattered  field  offices 
and  hundreds  of  resident  agencies.  As  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  pointed  out  to  me 
recently,  this  deployment  of  strentgh  en- 
ables the  Bureau  to  place  an  agent  at  the 
scene  of  a  Federal  crime  anywhere  In  the 
Nation  within  an  average  of  1  hour  or  less. 

By  special  request  of  President  Kennedy, 
Mr  Hoover  now  serves  as  Director  under  his 
sixth  Chief  Executive  and  13th  Attorney 
General.  When  I  first  listened  to  his  stac- 
cato speech  and  sensed  the  penetrating  power 
of  his  eyes,  I  was  glad  I  had  nothing  more 
than  an  occasional  parking  ticket  on  my 
record. 


"I  hear  you  run  a  taut  ship,"  I  said,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  grinned.  Now  66.  he  seems  10 
years  younger. 

"Let's  continue  the  Navy  analogy.'  he  said, 
"and  say  that  the  PBI  has  a  first-class  crew, 
from  my  long-time  friend.  Associate  Direc- 
tor Clyde  Tolson,  down  to  the  newest  clerical 
employee.  I  doubt  that  It  could  be  equaled 
anywhere  In  the  Government." 

In  his  88th  year  as  Director,  Mr  Hoover 
prides  himself  not  only  upon  his  Bureau's 
efficiency  but  upon  the  profit  It  shows  an- 
nually. IXirlng  fiscal  1960  the  FBI  received 
$114,600,000  in  operating  funds.  Pines,  sav- 
ings, and  recoveries  of  stolen  property  and 
contraband  in  cases  Investigated  by  the  FBI 
amounted  to  $142,822,244,  or  $1  25  returned 
for  every  dollar  investc-d  by  the  taxpyayer. 

BirULrrPEOor  door  cdards  communications 

With  Special  Agent  Charles  E.  Moore  as 
my  guide,  I  set  out  to  look  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  FBI  Wc  started  with  visits  to  several 
field  offices  and  ended  with  a  tour  of  the  com- 
mand post  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  first  stop  was  Baltimore,  where  the 
ASAC,  or  Assistant  Special  Agent  In  Charge, 
showed  me  through  his  office.  Robert  J. 
Lally  helps  direct  a  force  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred agents  scattered  strategically  through- 
out Maryland  and  Delaware 

Behind  a  bulletproof  door.  Lally  showed 
me  his  radio  rodm.  equipped  to  transmit  voice 
and  code.  Th6  Baltimore  PBI  network  co- 
ordinates with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
police  radio  systems.  High-speed  teletype 
circuits  carry  a  heavy  volume  of  messages 
between  FBI  headquarters  and  the  field  of- 
fices. 

Another  heavy  door  guarded  the  arms 
room,  with  Its  array  of'fcpotlessly  maintained 
weapKjns. 

"Try  this  on."  Lally  said,  tossing  me  a  gar- 
ment that   resembled  an  Army  field  Jacket. 

"You  are  now  bulletproof,  more  or  less," 
he  said,  grinning  at  my  astonishment.  "No. 
it's  not  steel;  it's  plastic.  You  can  wear  It 
under  a  suit  and  not  look  too  conspicuous  " 

Although  they  operate  alike,  each  FBI 
field  office  must  be  fiexible  enough  to  adapt 
Itself  to  a  community's  special  crime  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  the  types  of  crime 
peculiar  to  a  seaport  city.  Baltimore  has  its 
share  of  bank  robberies. 

"One  of  the  reasons  Is  Just  sheer  friendli- 
ness,' Lally  said.  "Banks  used  to  be  cold, 
Impersonal  places  with  high  counters,  grilles, 
and  plenty  of  bulletproof  glass  to  protect 
the  tellers.  Now  they're  friendly.  The  coun- 
ters are  low  and  wide  open. 

"What's  the  result?  The  amateurs  have 
gotten  into  the  act.  It  looks  so  easy,  and 
too  often  It  Is  so  easy.  Bank  robbery  used  to 
be  a  Job  for  professionals,  and  with  a  pro 
you've  got  a  chance,  because  you  can  recog- 
nise his  m.o  (modus  operandi].  But  nowa- 
days •   •    ♦,"  Lally  shrugged  sadly. 

In  consequence,  PBI  agents  offer  banks 
special  classes  in  robber-frustration. 
Agents  show  bank  employees  how  holdups 
are  staged  by  bandits.  Then  In  a  questlon- 
and-answer  period  they  test  the  skill  of  em- 
ployees in  spotting  characteristics  that 
might  lend  to  Identification  As  a  means 
of  gaging  how  tall  a  robber  Is.  for  Instance, 
the  PBI  advises  tellers  to  estimate  height 
against  that  of  the  counter  or  cage  window. 

Leaving  Baltimore's  narrow  streets  for  the 
open  spaces  of  the  West,  I  found  Special 
Agent  Floyd  W.  Brown  facing  vastly  different 
problems.  From  FlagstafT,  Ariz.,  Brown  en- 
forces the  Federal  law  In  the  wild  moon- 
scapes of  the  nearby  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian 
reservations.  Often  he  must  ride  horseback 
to  the  scene  where  he  conducts  inquiries 
through  an  Interpreter. 

"You  run  Into  some  odd  situations  out 
here,"  Brown  observed  as  he  drove  us  to 
Tuba  City  on  one  of  his  regular  calls  on  the 
Navajo  tribal  police.  "Like  the  time  a  Hopl 
was  charged  with  draft  dodging.     We  had  no 


problem  finding  him — he  was  the  son  of  a 
snake  doctor.  And  he  had  a  pood  reason 
to  avoid  military  service 

"Seems  his  forebears  had  instilled  in  him 
the  traditloi:  that  he  should  not  bear  arms 
against  other  mtn. 

■Well,  thl!-  young  brave  figured  that  if 
he  reported  lor  military  duty  the  tradition 
would  be  vuilated.  He  would  be  re6F>onslble 
to  the  uibe  and  would  lose  his  right  to  be- 
come a  snake  doctor,  a  high  honor  In  the 
Hopl  tribe 

"Anyhow,  an  FBI  investigation  ultimately 
proved  that  the  Indian  youth  was  truly  a 
pacifist,  and  the  local  draft  board  exempted 
him  from  military  service  as  a  conscientious 
objector." 

smuggling    CArSES    PROBLEMS 

In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  SAC  John 
Speakes  has  the  challenging  task  of  watch- 
ing over  the  security  of  Uncle  Sam's  Carib- 
bean citizens. 

"One  of  our  biggest  problems."  said 
Speakes,  "is  the  illegal  transportation  of  lot- 
tery tickets.  Tho  numbers  lottery  Is  legal 
In  Puerto  Rico,  but  not  In  the  States,  where 
there's  a  big  demand  among  Puerto  Rlcan 
Immigrants.  There's  also  a  tidy  profit  for 
the  smuggler,  since  a  25-cent  ticket  brings 
50   cents   or   more   on   the   mainland." 

New  York  City,  with  its  polyglot  millions 
and  the  Nation's  largest  port  of  entry,  has 
the  biggest  field  office  of  all. 

"Here,"  declared  SAC  Harvey  G.  Foster, 
"we've  got  everything.  There  is  probably 
no   form   of   crime   we   don't   encounter." 

So  extensive  is  the  New  York  City  opera- 
tion that  not  one  but  four  assistant  special 
agents  in  charge  direct  more  than  1,000  FBI 
Investigators. 

"In  New  York,  the  bizarre  Is  accepted  as 
the  usual."  explained  ASAC  Alton  M.  Br>- 
ant.  "Strangers  aren't  recognized  as  stran- 
gers, and  the  public  has  a  llve-and-let-llve 
attitude.  By  which  I  mean  that  you  and  I 
could  go  out  and  start  sawing  our  way  into 
a  truck  in  broad  daylight.  Chances  are  no- 
body would  say  a  word;  people  would  figure 
it  was  none  of  their  business,  and  tha^  we 
had  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  for  doing 
It. 

"You  remember  that  cartoon  about  a  man 
being  dragged  down  a  manhole  by  an  octo- 
pus?" Bryant  went  on.  "And  the  New  York 
crowd  walked  on  by,  as  if  the  thing  were  an 
everyday  affair?  That's  what  we're  up 
against,  a  blas^  city." 

On  our  way  back  to  Washington.  Charlie 
Moore  told  me  how  the  patterns  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  have  changed  In  the  three 
decades  since  outlaws  like  John  Dillinger, 
"Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,  and  Baby  Face'  Nelson 
terrorized  whole  regions. 

Although  gangs  with  their  crude  violence 
have  not  disappeared,  today's  criminal  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  a  cunning  individual 
on  his  own,  bent  upon  the  bold  strike  and 
the  lightning  getaway. 

Among  other  factors,  the  ever-Increasing 
speed  of  transportation  works  to  the  modern 
criminal's  advantage.  Today  a  man  can  rob, 
kidnap,  or  commit  murder  and  be  a  conti- 
nent or  an  ocean  away  before  his  crime  has 
been  discovered  A  recent  example:  A  p>ouch 
of  payroll  checks  was  stolen  In  Hollywood, 
Calif.;  less  than  24  hours  later,  some  of  the 
checks  were  cashed  in  eastern  seaboard  cities, 

FBI's  STRONGEST    WEAPON:    SCIENCE 

Fortunately  for  the  citizenry's  peace  of 
mind,  the  FBI  lives  by  the  rule  that  for 
every  offensive  weapon  there  is  a  defense. 
This  military  truism  was  stated  in  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact terms  by  Special  Agent  Moore. 

"As  fast  as  criminals  think  up  a  new  trick," 
said  Charlie,  "the  PBI  thinks  up  a  dozen 
ways  to  outsmart  them  Our  ace  in  the  hole 
Is  science — chemistry,  biology,  physics,  elec- 
tronics, and  all  the  rest.  The  criminal 
thinks  of  a  gun  as  the  Instrument  that  will 
bring  about  his  downfall.    He  seldom  realizes 
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that   a   microscope   just    aa   often   spells    the 
end  of  his  career." 

•  Speaking  of  science."  I  said,  "when  the 
l:\yman  thinks  of  law  enforcement,  he  most 
likely  thinks  of  fingerprints.  How  abotit 
starting  my  tour  of  headquarters  with  the 
Identlflcatlon  Division?" 

Prom  the  FBI  nerve  center  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Building  we  drove  to  a  multl- 
^Inged  structure  In  Southwest  Waahln^on 
where  the  EMvlslon  keeps  nearly  159  million 
sets  of  fingerprints — often  more  than  one  set 
to  a  i>erson,  as  In  the  case  of  a  man  appre- 
hended many  times  by  the  police  and  finger- 
printed each  time.  More  than  37  4  million 
sets  belong  to  criminals,  and  of  these,  some 
88.000  bear  "stop"  notices,  meaning  that  their 
owners  are  wanted  by  the  FBI  or  some  other 
law-enforcement  agency. 

Assistant  Director  C.  Lester  Trotter  e.x- 
plalned  that  a  stop  notice  was  a  tiny  red  tab 
placed  on  a  man's  card, 

"These  are  the  greatest  little  criminal 
catchers  we  have,"  Trotter  said.  We  get 
about  1.500  fugitive  identificati ons  a  month 
through  these  stops  when  prints  are  taken 
in  connection  with  arrests  or  Job  applica- 
tions. 

"Putting  the  population  '  f  the  United 
States  at  180  million."  Trotter  continued. 
"we  can  say  that  our  files  contain  the  finger- 
prints of  about  42  percent  of  this  total — 76 
million  persons.  The  system  Is  set  up  so 
that  we  can  locate  any  individu.U's  prints 
in  a  Jiffy." 

"All  right,"   I  challenged,   "find  mine." 

"Gladly,"  he  replied.  "Come  and  meet 
Orley  Leeson,  one  of  our  classification 
experts." 

Trotter  deliberately  conce.\Ied  my  identity 
when  he   introduced   me  to  Leesor.. 

"Mr.  Leeson."  said  Trotter,  "meet  Mr  X." 
To  me   he  said,   "Now   look  at   yijur   watch." 

I  did.     It  was  3  10   pna. 

Leeson  took  my  fingers  and  roiled  and 
pressed  them  onto  a  standard  FBI  form 
The  process  took  about  a  minute.  He  knew 
nothing  about  me.  not  even  my  name  Ap- 
plying a  lens  to  the  prints,  he  swiftly  cl.issl- 
fied  them  according  to  the  Bureaus  precise 
formula. 

Then  he  led  me  briskly  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  and  Into  one  of  the  huge  file  rooms. 
his  eyes  flicking  over  the  numerical  cards 
identifying  each  bank  of  cabinets.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  opened  a  file  drawer,  riffled 
through  the  hundreds  of  sets  of  finger- 
prints inside,  and.  with  a  pleased  grin,  with- 
drew one. 

"Qlad  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Hay,"  said  Leeson 
?le  handed  me  a  card  bearing  rr.y  tinger- 
prints — the  card  I  had  signed  before  enter- 
ing the  Army  in  1941.  The  tim.e  was  3  14 
To  extract  my  20-year-old  card  from  amor.g 
the    millions   had   taken   Just  4   minutes. 

H.MRS FROM  .\.\RDV.'^RK  TO  ZEBU 

Charlie  and  I  returned  to  headquarters  to 
see  the  Bureau's  most  .spectacular  operation — ■ 
the  FBI  Laboratory,  which  In  criminal  cases 
offers  its  many  services  and  expert  testi- 
mony free  to  any  State  or  local  police  agency 
in  the  United  States. 

Here  the  400.000  tourists  who  visit  the 
FBI  each  year  can  watch  firearms  experts 
match  bullets  to  gun  barrels,  serologlsts 
identify  bloodstains,  and  other  specialists 
toil  dDggedly  toward  .sr.lution  of  crim.es  by 
peering  through  microscopes.  Under  mi- 
cr  jsccpic  study,  bits  of  bone,  hair,  fiber,  and 
myriad  other  items  of  evidence  dally  point 
the  finger  of  g\i:lt  at  criminals  or  lift  the 
stigma   of  suspicion   from  Innocent   persons 

"Give  these  people  a  single  hair  or  a  speck 
of  blood."  said  Charlie,  "and  they  can  tell 
you  whether  It  came  from  a  human  being  or 
an  animal.  And  if  it  came  from  an  animal, 
they  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  animal." 

Charlie  stopped  at  a  cabinet  and  opened  a 
drawer  packed  wUh  glass  .-slides  arranged 
alphabetically.     He    rummaged    among    the 


W's  and  handed  me  a  slide      It  held  a  fila- 
ment of  hair  and  was  labeled  "Wallaby." 

Here  s  another  one."  he  said.     "Wombat. 
They  re  till  here,  from  aardvark  to  zebu." 

The  laboratory  often  assists  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  answering  difficult  ques- 
tions, even  In  noncriminal  cases  Recently, 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  submitted 
five  documents  relating  to  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection of  1899  and  asked  the  FBI  to  de- 
termine whether  signatures  appearing  on 
them  had  been  written  In  human  blood. 
National  Archives  forwarded  the  inquiry  at 
the  request  of  a  historian  who  sought  to 
prove  that  the  rebel  leader,  Emlllo  Agul- 
naldo.  required  such  testaments  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Despite  the  age  of  the  documents,  labora- 
tory experts  proved  the  presence  of  blood  In 
two  signatures.  Additional  tests  showed  that 
the  blood  was  cf  human  origin. 

In  one  laboratory  room  I  noticed  a  rack 
hung  with  panels  of  brightly  colored  metal. 
This  was  the  National  Automotive  Paint  Pile, 
containing  samples  of  finishes  used  on  all 
American  cars  and  some  foreign  makes. 

LABOR.\TORT    SOLVES    MARYLAND    TRAGEDT 

Sometimes,  Investigators  send  In  a  fleck  of 
paint  no  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  Per- 
haps it  has  b«;en  found  on  a  hit-and-run 
victim.  Such  minute  evidence,  analyzed 
with  the  aid  of  complex  instruments,  can 
tell  experts  that  the  car  Involved  was.  say. 
a  1958  tropic-blue  Plymouth,  thus  narrowing 
the  search  and  leading  eventually  to  an  arrest 
or  the  clearing  of  a  suspect. 

Police  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  came 
to  the  laboratory  for  help  in  a  particularly 
shocking  hit-and-run  case.  A  young  mother 
had  been  pushing  her  11 -month-old  son  in 
a  stroller  along  a  quiet  sf  eet  In  Bethesda, 
a  suburb  of  Washington.  Householders 
heard  a  splintering  crash  and  rushed  out- 
side to  see  a  car  speeding  away  and  the 
mother  and  child  lying  dead. 

The  police  brought  to  the  laboratory  twist- 
ed pieces  of  the  stroller  and  a  bumper  they 
h.ad  removed  from  a  suspected  automobile. 
Laboratory  experts  found  that  the  stroller 
bore  three  coats  of  paint.  Adhering  to  the 
bumper  was  a  three-layered  chip  of  paint 
about  the  size  of  a  fingernail. 

Not  only  did  the  paint  chip  match  the 
stroller's  finish  in  chemical  composition;  it 
fined  exactly  mto  Its  original  position  on 
the  stroller.  After  a  Jtiry  heard  laboratory 
examiners  testify  to  these  findings,  it  an- 
swered the  defendant's  not-guilty  plea  with 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  driver  went  to 
prison. 

FBI    PROVES    WOMAN     INNOCENT 

In  many  cases  the  laboratory's  techniques 
and  complex  instruments  help  clear  persons 
who  have   been   wrongly  accused   of  crimes. 

"We  get  far  more  satisfaction  out  of  prov- 
ing innocence  than  we  do  out  of  establishing 
guilt,"  said  Donald  J.  Parsons,  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  FBI. 

He  told  of  a  Virginia  woman  who  was  ac- 
cused of  murdering  her  husband.  Police 
found  the  man  dead  in  his  bedroom,  shot 
through  the  heart.  In  the  adjoining  room 
officers  found  an  automatic  pistol  with  a 
cartridge  case  Jammed  in  the  chamber. 

The  man  had  shot  himself  accidentally, 
the  wife  said.  Police  maintained,  however, 
that  this  was  not  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  was  thereupon  arrested  and 
charged  with  murder. 

Two  days  later  investigators  noticed  a 
bright  Indentation  in  a  hot-air  grille  in  the 
floor  between  bedroom  and  dining  room. 
Could  the  mark  have  been  made  by  the  gun? 
Grille,  pistol,  bullet,  and  cartridge  case  were 
sent  to  the  FBI. 

Laboratory  experts  matched  the  fatal  bul- 
let to  the  gun  barrel.  The  mark  on  the 
grille  proved  similar  to  that  produced  when 
the  metal  was  s:ruck  with  the  pistol's  rear 
sight  and    knurled  hammer.     Paint   on   the 


weapon  matched  that  on  the  grille.  The 
victim,  it  appeared,  had  thrown  the  gun 
against  the  grille,  '•auslng  It  to  fire.  Resrult: 
The  shooting  was  ruled  accidental,  the  wom- 
an innocent. 

The  laboratory  provides  an  eye-opening 
demonstration  of  the  deviousness  of  the 
criminal  mind.  Over  the  years  it  has 
amassed  a  vast  reference  collection  of  the 
work  of  the  country's  bad-check  artists, 
extortionists,  and  confidence  men.  Charlie 
opened  a  file  drawer  and  extracted  a  thick 
folder. 

"Our  master  check  passer,  cum  laude,"  he 
observed.  "Frederick  Douglas  George,  a 
dapper,  glib  little  con  man  who  could  take 
all  the  banks  In  town  In  half  an  hour." 

George's  technique  was  simplicity  Itself. 
Appearing  at  a  bank  during  a  ntsh  hour, 
he  would  deposit  a  sheaf  of  checks,  using 
names  selected  from  his  private  stock  of 
1,800  aliases.  The  checks  were  worthless, 
but  on  their  face  they  added  up  to  an  im- 
posing sum.  Then,  perhaps  with  a  jocose 
quip  or  two.  he  would  present  a  counter- 
check to  be  cashed  by  the  hurried  teller. 
He  always  asked  for  much  less  than  the 
bogus  deposit. 

George  would  pocket  the  money  and  move 
on  to  the  next  bank  and  tlience  to  the 
nearest  airport.  By  the  time  the  fraud  was 
uncovered,  he  would  be  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

During  1952-53  George  deposited  about  $1 
million — or  so  the  luckless  tellers  believed 
at  the  time.  In  return  for  his  worthless 
paper,  he  walked  away  with  a  cool  1100,000 
FBI  agents  finally  caught  him.  and  he  died 
behind  bars. 

With  the  FBI  Laboratory  and  the  Iden- 
tlflcatlon Division,  the  Files  and  Communi- 
cations Division  forms  the  hard  core  of  the 
FBI's  criminal  information  center.  It  con- 
tains some  5  million  case  flies  and  approx- 
imately 48  million  index  cards.  John  P 
Mohr,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  explained 
that  the  cards  "are  the  keys  that  open  the 
files  to  the  right  pages  " 

ATOMIC    SCttimST    TT7TIN8    TRArTOR 

In  one  of  the  files  rests  the  record  of  a 
case  of  espionage  that  presented  the  Soviets 
with  the  key  to  the  atom  bomb.  The  spy  was 
Klaus  Puchs,  atomic  scientist. 

FBI  and  British  Intelligence  authorities 
reconstructed  one  of  the  meet  disastrous 
epics  of  betrayal  in  the  annals  oX  espionage. 
Piece  by  tedious  piece  they  put  together 
the  story  of  the  refugee  German  physicist 
who  repaid  Britain's  hoepltallty  and  the 
trust  of  the  United  States  In  the  coin  of 
treason. 

Mild-mannered  and  withdrawn,  Puchs 
was  an  unlikely  traitor.  While  in  the  United 
States  with  a  British  atomic  cocnmlaslon,  he 
worked  in  New  York  and  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico.  Through  him  the  Russians  learned 
how  the  atomic  bomb  was  constructed  and 
bow  it  was  detonated. 

Accused.  Puchs  confessed,  was  tried  and 
sentenced  in  1950  to  14  years'  imprisonment, 
the  maximum  penalty  for  vlolatmg  Britain's 
Officials  Secrets  Act.  With  5  years  off  fur 
good  behavior,  he  was  freed  In  1959.  Today 
he  is  believed  to  be  pursuing  nuclear  research 
In  E.ast  Germany.  U.S.  courts  convicted  five 
of  Fuchs's  fellow  conspirators.  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg  were  electrocuted;  David 
Greenglass.  Harry  Gold,  and  Morton  Sobell 
went  to  pirison. 

The  Files  and  Communications  Division 
plays  an  important  part  in  FBI  Investiga- 
tions of  the  loyalty  of  applicants  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  In  1960  alone,  more  than 
a  quarter  million  names  were  checked  In 
connection  with  loyalty  Inquiries. 

Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  FBI  work,  I  soiight  enlighten- 
ment from  Assistant  Director  Cartha  D. 
DeLoach   of    the   Crime   Records   Division. 

"You  must  understand,"  DeLoach  said. 
"that  the  FBI  cannot  and  does  not  'clear* 
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anybody.  We  simply  pass  along  whatever 
information  we  have  to  the  Government 
agency  Involved.  The  agency  evaluates  the 
information  and  either  does  or  does  not 
clear  the  Individual  concerned. 

"This,  of  course,  .s  In  line  with  the  Bu- 
reau's primary  Job,  which  Is  fact  finding." 
DeLoach  went  on.  "By  law  and  policy  the 
FBI  does  not  evaluite.  prosecute,  or  judge 
the  cases  It  Is  Investigating." 

I  asked:  "What  about  complaints  or  ac- 
cusations that  may  have  been  Inspired  by 
malice  or  jealousy?" 

"Whenever  a  person  labels  a  job  applicant 
a  Communist,  Fa-sclst.  or  the  like."  replied 
DeLoach.  "the  FBI  asks  why  he  believes  this, 
how  he  knows.  Should  the  accuser  have  no 
supporting  facts,  the  FBI  clearly  notes  this 
in  Its  report.  The  Bureau  merely  gathers 
all  the  available  t&c.s  so  that  the  Interested 
Government  agency  may  make  a  decision 
based  upon  the  preponderance  of  evidence, 
which  Is  In  fact  the  way  man  Judges  man  in 
a  democracy." 

Prom  Assistant  Director  Nicholas  P.  Calla- 
han, Chief  of  the  Administrative  Division,  I 
learned  that  the  selection  and  training  of 
special  agents  Is  a  process  designed  to  weed 
out  the  fednt  of  heai  t  and  discourage  all  but 
the  most  dedicated. 

Callahan  slid  an  official  information  sheet 
across  his  desk  An  applicant  for  appoint- 
ment as  special  agent.  It  stated,  must  be  a 
male  citizen  between  25  and  41  a  graduate 
of  a  State-accredlte<l  resident  law  school  or 
a  4-year  resident  accounting  school  with  at 
least  3  years'  practlcid  accounting  experience, 
and  willing  to  serve  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions. 

"All  applicants."  the  document  advised 
sternly,  "must  be  able  to  perform  strenuous 
physical  exertion  and.  further,  must  have 
no  physical  defects  which  would  Interfere 
with  their  use  of  firearms  or  with  their 
participation  in  raids,  dangerous  assign- 
ments, or  defensive  tactics." 

An  applicant  who  meets  these  qualifica- 
tions and  passes  the  required  tests  must  also 
survive  a  rugged  Investigation  of  his  back- 
ground. If.  after  all  this,  he  remains  in  the 
running,  he  Is  accepted  by  the  FBI. 

"Once  he's  appointed,  he  goes  to  the  Train- 
ing and  Inspection  Division,"  Callahan  said 
"They  make  a  specli.1  agent  out  of  him  " 


NEW  AGENTS  TKAIN  rO«  13 

The  pride  of  Assistant  Director  John  P. 
Malones  Training  and  Inspection  Division 
Is  Its  academy  on  nhe  grounds  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corjis  Schools  at  Quantlco.  Va. 
Newly  appointed  f.gents  divide  their  13- 
week  training  program  between  the  acad- 
emy and  Bureau  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. 

At  Quantlco,  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
Henry  L.  Sloan,  a  till  Texan.  Invited  me  to 
assLst  In  a  demon?tritlon  of  FBI  methods  for 
a  visiting  group  of  police  recruits  from  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.  He  handed  me  a  Ualntng 
revolver,  with  the  firing  pin  removed,  and  we 
f.-'.ced  one  another  a  few  Inches  apart. 

Obeying  Instructions,  I  said,  "Hands  up  ' 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  a  blur  of  move- 
ment and  a  stinging  sensation  on  my  right 
wrist.  When  I  recovered,  Sloan  held  Uie  gun 
pointed  at  me.  Rep-'atlng  the  swift  maneu- 
ver In  slow  motion,  he  showed  how  he  had 
knocked  my  right  hand  aflde  with  his  right, 
simultaneously  seizing  the  weapon  with  his 
left. 

Elsewhere  at  Quantlco  I  saw  new  special 
agents  tossing  one  another  about  as  they 
practiced  the  FBI's  special  brand  of  hand- 
to-hand  defensive  tactics,  a  blend  of  judo, 
Jujltsu,  and  another  Japanese  technique,  ka- 
rate, which  features  quick  crippling  blows 
with  hands,  elbows,  knees,  and  feet. 

CRACK  SHOTS  SHTTN  V8Z  OF  CUN3 

On  the  FBI  academy's  target  ranges, 
agents  staged  dazzling  exhibitions  of  marks- 


manship with  revolvers,  shotgum,  and 
Thompson  submachlneguns. 

"The  FBI  prefers  not  to  be  forced  Into  us- 
ing firearms.''  Special  Agent  Georg*  Zel.ss. 
the  rangemaster.  told  the  police  recruits. 
"In  locating  some  200.000  fugltlveii  since 
1934.  when  the  FBI  was  authorized  to  carry 
guns  at  all  limes,  agents  have  been  coiapelled 
to  kill  only  33  [jeople.  Every  law-enforce- 
ment officer  should  become  proflcier.t  with 
small  arms,  but  use  them  only  when  neces- 
sary." 

Tlie  academy's  trainees  also  practice  raid- 
ing techniques,  learn  to  set  up  roadblocks, 
and  absorb  other  lore  of  the  lawman. 

Although  the  FBI  emphasizes  brains  rather 
than  brawn,  the  service  attracts  mary  ath- 
letes. The  roster  of  special  agents  includes 
former  stars  of  college  and  professiontJ  foot- 
bull  and  baseball,  boxers,  wrestlers,  and  even 
a  world's  champion  badminton  player. 

Two  agents  have  athletic  backgrounds 
that  mesh  nicely  with  the  FBI's  reluctance  to 
fire  upon  a  running  fugitive.  Here  tbe  Bu- 
reau recognizes  the  risk  of  mistaken  identity, 
the  danger  of  injuring  innocent  bystanders, 
and  the  dishonor  of  shooting  a  man  in  the 
back.  The  sltuatlc;n  calls  for  pursuit  on 
foot.  Special  Agents  Donald  R.  La.sh  and 
Frederick  L.  Wilt,  former  collegiate  and 
Olympic  track  stars,  are  regarded  as  excep- 
tionally well  qualified. 

The  Investigative  Division,  headed  by  As- 
sistant Director  Alex  Roeen,  supervlsts  from 
Washington  the  men  who  track  down  the 
criminals  of  today.  It  Is  this  unit  that 
earned  fur  FBI  agents  the  nickname  "G- 
men" 

Tills  term  for  Government  men  was  born 
when  George  (""Machine  Gun")  Kelly  found 
himself  surrounded  by  FBI  agents  who 
sought  to  arrest  him  for  a  kidnaping.  Prom 
bis  lildeout  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Kelly  saw 
that  he  was  clearly  outgunned. 

"'Don't  shoot,  G-Men!"  Kelly  bawled. 

The  sobriquet  t>ecame  popular  during  a 
strange  era  when  a  bemtised  public  seemed 
to  look  upon  gangsters  as  fun-loving  chaps 
engaged  in  pranks  that  would  become  ex- 
citing movies  starring  James  Cagney  or 
Edward  G.  Robinson. 

A  more  realistic  attitude  developed  with 
a  wave  of  kidnaplngs,  especially  after  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  sensational  crimes — the 
abduction  of  the  Infant  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh, Jr.,  in  March  1932.  A  note  demanded 
$50,000  ransom,  which  the  famous  parents 
paid.  In  May  the  child's  body  was  found  a 
few  miles  from  the  Lindbergh  home  near 
Hopewell.  NJ.  He  had  been  killed  shortly 
after  he  was  stolen  from  lils  crib. 

The  crime  unleashed  a  manhunt  with  few 
equals.  The  FBI.  although  It  had  no  Juris- 
diction, worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
j)ollce  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Lindbergb  law,  making 
death  the  maximum  penalty  for  transporting 
a  kidnaped  person  across  any  State  line. 

By  the  time  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann 
was  executed  in  1936  for  the  Lindbergh  kld- 
nap-murder,  the  public  largely  had  aban- 
doned its  view  that  crime  was  glamorous  and 
romantic. 

But  the  legend  had  died  hard.  In  July 
1934,  gangster  John  Dillinger  made  the  mis- 
take of  drawing  his  revolver  on  FBI  agents 
and  police  as  he  left  a  Chicago  movie  theater 
with  the  "woman  in  red, "  who  had  told  the 
FBI  where  to  find  hlra.  Bullets  from  FBI 
guns  put  a  period  to  the  career  of  Dillinger. 
"public  enemy  No.  1  "  and  leader  of  a  gang 
that  swept  across  the  Midwest  murdering, 
holding  up  banks,  robbing  police  arsenals, 
and  engineering  jail  breaks. 

Ironically.  FBI  agents  then  lacked  the 
power  to  arrest  him  for  any  ol  those  offenses, 
which  violated  only  State  laws.  They 
wanted  him  for  the  relatively  mild  misdeed 
of  violating  the  Federal  law  prohibiting 
transportation  of  a  stolen  automobile  across 
a  State  line.    Dillinger  had  broken  that  law 


when,  after  staging  his  famous  wooden-gun 
escape  from  the  county  jail  at  Crown  Point, 
Ind.,  he  seized  a  car  and  fled  into  Illinois. 

After  Dillinger.  in  quick  succession,  ""Pretty 
Boy  "  Floyd,  "'Baby  Face  "  Nelson,  and  other 
murderers  toppled  from  public  favor  as  Uie 
FBI  answered  bullet  with  bullet  and  emerged 
triumphant.  When  kidnaper  Alvin  Karpls 
announced  that  he  had  decided  to  kill  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  Director  issued  an  order:  'Notify 
me  when  Karpis  is  located.  I'll  arre«t  him." 
Soon  thereafter,  in  New  Orleans,  Mr  Hoover 
did  just  that.  Karpis  was  sent  to  Alcatraz 
for  life. 

ALERT    CmZENS    AID   THE    FBI 

The  Domestic  Intelligence  Division,  headed 
by  Assistant  Director  Alan  H.  Belmont,  has 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  guarding  the 
internal  sectirlty  of  the  United  States  against 
espionage,  treason,  and  subversion. 

Understandably.  Belmont's  division  moves 
In  deep  secrecy,  saying  little  or  nothing 
about  Its  current  operations.  While  It  faces 
problems  challenging  all  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  man.  it  sometimes  uses  techniques 
dating  back  to  the  Trojan  horse. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  improper  Bos- 
tonlan  who  was  a  pillar  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  Massachusetts.  Although  outward- 
ly a  respected  businessman,  he  was  known 
in  party  circles  as  an  expert  in  subversive 
propaganda  and  organization.  His  party  as- 
sociates considered  him  a  dedicated  worktr 
destined  for  great  things. 

Boston's  Communists  were  staggered 
when  this  same  Herbeit  A.  Phllbrick  ap- 
p>eared  as  a  Government  witness  in  the  trial 
of  the  party's  national  board,  which,  the 
prosecution  charged,  "did  conspire  •  •  •  to 
org,inize  •  •  •  and  advocate  the  overtlirow 
aiad  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence." 

Phllbrick  had  been  for  9  years  a  confi- 
dential Informant  of  the  FBI,  and  his  opera- 
tion proved  a  classic  demonstration  of  the 
technique  known  as  Infiltration.  All  11  de- 
fendants were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 

For  all  the  FBI's  scientific  skill  and  ad- 
vanced techniques,  nothing  has  been  found 
to  take  the  place  of  Informants.  Of  the 
134  "top  ten"  fugitives  located  in  the  past 
decade,  55  have  been  arrested  as  the  direct 
result    of   Information   provided   by   citizens. 

During  my  travels  I  had  often  noticed  bul- 
letin boards  bearing  flyers  with  photographs 
and  description  of  the  '"Top  Ten" — the  10 
most-wanted  criminals.  One  hard  face  in 
particular  Impressed  me;  It  was  that  of  Ed- 
win Sanford  Garrison,  fugitive  from  an  Ala- 
bama prison,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
burglary,  grand  larceny,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der. Under  his  picture  were  these  words ; 
"He  should  be  considered  armed  and  danger- 
ous." 

""I'd  hate  to  meet  him  In  a  dark  alley."  I 
remarked  to  Charlie  Moore. 

""Can't  say  I  blame  you,"  said  Charlie,  and 
he  added  that  Garrison  was  a  remarkable 
criminal. 

"He's  a  mathematical  wizard.  Charlie  con- 
tinued. "I  understand  you  can  read  him  a 
whole  coltunn  of  five-digit  numbers  from  a 
telephone  directory  and  he  will  give  you  the 
correct  total  instantly.  Wherever  he  is.  we 
figure  he's  making  a  living  by  preparing 
income  tax  returns,  auditing  books,  or  some 
such  job." 

In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  one  day,  Charlie  and  I 
stopped  to  chat  with  Calvin  Howard,  special 
agent  in  charge  of  that  city's  big  field  office 
On  his  desk   a     Wanted  '  pnifter  caught   my 
eye. 

"There's  that  face  again,"  I  remarked  "It 
keeps  haunting  me." 

"Which  one?  "  Howard  asked.  I  pointed 
otit  Edwin  Sanford  Garrison. 

"Oh,  yes."  said  Howard.  "Garrison,  the 
human  Univac,  the  brainiest  man  ever  to 
make  the  Top  Ten.  We  bagged  the  old  boy 
yesterday." 
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ROVNDtNG    IP     ^    TOP    TEN    CRIMINAL 

O.er  ;unch  and  later  in  his  otTlce,  Howard 
reconstructed  for  me  the  capture  of  Garrison. 
The  whole  operation  was  a  minor  classic  of 
Investigative  work,  arcomplisheci  quietly  and 
without  blCKXlletting.  which  is  the  way  the 
FBI  Itkes  to  do  Its  Job 

This  latest  and  probably  final  chapter  in 
C'l.imsons  career  opened  when  FBI  head- 
quarters received  a  tip  on  his  whereabouts. 
On  a  Wednesday  evening  In  September  1960. 
Just  as  Howard  sat  down  to  dinner  at  home, 
his  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  FBI  field 
office,  relaying  the  report  that  Garrison  was 
working  as  a  bookkeeper  at  a  riverside  re- 
sort somewhere   near  St.  Louis. 

■'I'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  office."  How- 
ard told  his  wife,  and  hurried  through  din- 
ner. 

He  did  not  say  why  he  was  going  or  when 
he  would  be  back;  and  his  wife  did  not  ask. 
Nor  was  anything  said  about  the  possibility 
that  he  would  not  be  back  at   all. 

Howard  tucked  a  Smith  &  Wesson  .38  into 
a  holster  on  his  right  hip.  kissed  his  wife 
goodbye,    and    drove   downtown. 

At  his  office  Howard  mapped  strategy  with 
his  top  assistants  The  outlook  was  discour- 
aging Hundreds  of  riverside  resorts,  which 
offer  fishing  and  other  recreation,  line  the 
Mistii&sippi  bank.s  near  St.  Louis.  It  might 
be   necessary  to  check  each  one. 

One  more  piece  of  information  was  avail- 
able a  license  nvimber  from  an  automobile 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  Garrison. 

At  12:30  a.m.  Howard  adjourned  his  meet- 
ing. In  the  morning  a  force  of  30  agents 
began  canvassing  the  resorts.  Other  agents 
quickly  learned  the  identity  of  Garrison's 
friend;  he  was  a  smalltime  confidence  man 
we  will  call  Stanley  Stanley  was  soon  lo- 
cated and  placed  under  24-hour  surveillance. 

At  1  n.m.  Friday.  Stanley  was  "put  to  bed" 
by  the  agents  who.  in  their  own  term,  were 
"surveilling "  him  Up  and  about  by  7.  Stan- 
ley drove  to  a  new  apartment  house  develop- 
ment, picked  up  a  man,  and  drove  un- 
hurriedly to  an  area  dotted  with  riverside 
resorts. 

The  Important  break  was  provided  by  the 
apartment  house  manager  He  looked  at 
Garrison's  photograph  and  thought  he  rec- 
ognized him  as  a  tenant.  Incidentally,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  seen  the  suspect  with 
a  woman  who  wore  a  white  uniform. 

A  detail  of  agents  quickly  learned  that  the 
woman  In  white  was  the  owner  of  a  riverside 
resort.  Here  was  another  clue  bolstering  the 
agents'  belief  that  they  were  on  the  right 
trail,  since  the  original  report  had  said  their 
quarry  was  working  In  such  a  resort.  This 
information  was  radioed  to  the  agents  fol- 
lowing Stanley  and  his  passenger,  still 
driving  aimlessly  about  the  countryside. 

CABE    AND    SKILL    PREVE^r^    BLOODSHED 

UBlng  a  blackboard  sketch  of  the  apart- 
ment house.  Howard  now  briefed  a  detail 
assigned  to  capture  Garrison.  Mindful  of 
the  man's  bloodstained  record,  he  armed  his 
agents  with  submachine  guns,  shotguns,  and 
the  powerful  Magnum  revolvers  the  FBI 
reserves  for  those  expected  to  resist  arrest. 

With  Special  Agent  Howard  In  command. 
this  group  moved  discreetly  to  the  apart- 
ments to  await  Garrison's  return. 

Finally.  Stanley  drove  up,  let  Garrison  out 
of  the  car.  and  departed.  Rather  than  risk  a 
gun  battle  In  which  Innocent  people  might 
be  harmed,  the  agents  allowed  Garrison  to 
climb  to  his  third-floor  apartment,  his  prog- 
ress watched  through  the  glass  walls  of  the 
stairwell  Now  the  stairs  were  guarded  and 
the  corridor  leading  to  Garrison's  apartment 
conunanded  by  Magnums. 

All  it  took  was  a  knock  on  the  door 

■  Aren't  you  glad  it's  over.  Garry?  "  Howard 
asked  Obviously  Garrison  was;  wordlessly 
he  was  led  away. 

■  A  pretty  tame  affair,  wasn't  It?"  Cal  How- 
ward  said  to  me  "You  m.iv  wonder  why  we 
armed  ourselves  so  heavily      Remember  that 


warning  on  the  Wanted  flyer;  Should  be 
considered  armed  and  dangerous'?  We  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  Garrison  wasn't 
going  to  burst  out  of  the  apartment  with  a 
gun  blazing. 

"Actually,  after  we  sized  up  the  situation, 
we  carried  only  Magnums;  the  shotguns  and 
Thompsons  were  left  in  their  cases.  One 
other  thing :  We  evacuated  all  tenants  from 
Garrison's   flocT   before   we   moved   In." 

Like  all  the  other  agents  I  had  met.  How- 
ard seemed  completely  dedicated.  I  asked 
him  what  there  was  about  the  FBI  that 
Inspired  such  <?sprlt  de  corps. 

"I    couldn't    define    It    exactly,"    he    said 
"Maybe  It's  Just  the  feeling  of  belonging  to 
a  good  outfit,  doing  a  Job  with  other  guys, 
who  feel  the  name  way  you  do      Something 
like  the  Marines,  say  " 

I  had  heard  this  simile  before,  and  none 
seems  more  apt. 

In  Its  early  years,  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation— established  in  1908 — fell  far  short  of 
its  present  standards  During  the  CooUdge 
administration.  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  named  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  young 
lawjer  on  his  .staff,  to  reorganize  the  Bureau 
"I'll  take  the  Job,  Mr.  Stone.  "  Mr.  Hoover 
told    his    chief,    "on    certain    conditions." 

"What   are  they?"  Mr    Stone  asked. 

"The  Bureau,  "  Mr  Hoover  replied,  "must 
be  divorced  from  politics  and  not  be  a  catch- 
all for  political  hacks.  Promotion  will  be 
made  on  ability,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  re- 
sponsible only   to   the  Attorney   General." 

"I  wouldn't  give  It  to  you  under  any  other 
conditions. "  Mr.  Stone  said  crisply.  "That's 
all     Good  day  ■ 

DIRECTOR  INSPIRES  RIGID  DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  Hoover  has  placed  his  personal  stamp 
upon  the  F3I  to  a  degree  equaled  In  few  or- 
ganizations. His  men  live  by  a  rigid  code  of 
discipline  and  personal  conduct  One  seldom 
sees  an  overweight  agent:  the  slightest  sign 
of  paunch  brings  a  curt  warning  to  get  more 
exercise — or  else. 

EJven  clothes  must  meet  FBI  standards. 
On  duty,  an  agent  must  wear  a  conservative 
.suit,  never  slacks  or  sports  Jacket;  ties  will 
be  quiet;  hats  will  be  worn. 

This  rule  gc«s  by  the  board,  of  course, 
when  agents  find  It  necessary  to  don  disguises 
on  undercover  Jobs.  A  New  York  agent.  In 
beard  and  sweat  shirt,  prowled  the  beatnik 
dens  of  Greenwich  Village  In  search  of  an 
Army  deserter.  He  was  glad  he  said,  when 
he  got  his  man  and  rejoined  the  earth  people 

Despite  their  stern  regimen,  few  agents 
ever  leave  the  FBI  for  private  business,  al- 
though many  have  been  offered  positions  at 
double  or  triple  their  Government  earnings. 
Salaries  have  Increased  recently,  and  they 
know  their  boss  believes  In  better  pay.  Mr 
Hoover  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce a  system  under  which  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  In  some  cities,  earn  less  than 
stenographers. 

NINETEEN    AGENTS    HAVE    DIED    IN    LINE    OF    DUTY 

Calling  on  the  Director  for  a  final  chat.  I 
waited  In  an  anteroom  which  had  been  con- 
verted Into  a  small  museum  of  crlme-flght- 
Ing  mementos.  On  a  wall  hung  a  bronze 
plaque  listing  the  19  FBI  special  agents  who 
have  been  killed  In  line  of  duty  since  1925. 

Mr.  Hoover  emerged  from  his  office  shaking 
hands  with  a  group  of  youths  In  khaki. 

"Those  were  Eagle  Scouts,"  the  Director  ex- 
plained. "Nothing  about  this  Job  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  work  with  young  people." 

"What  do  you  see  happening  to  the  FBI 
in  the  years  ahead?"  I  asked  Mr.  Hoover. 

"I  may  be  th-;  only  bureaucrat  In  Wash- 
ington who  doesn't  want  to  see  his  outfit  ex- 
panded," he  replied  without  hesitation.  "I'd 
like  to  see  us  go  forward  In  the  future  Ju.^t 
about  as  we  are  aow. 

"The  problem  .a"  he  continued,  "that  there 
are    times    when    some    particularly    vicious 


crime  will  stir  up  a  public  outcry — a  demand 
that  the  FBI  be  given  Jurisdiction  over  such 
and  such  a  type  of  crime.  In  most  of  these 
cases.  It's  the  sort  of  crime  that  should  be 
handled  on  the  local  level  If  that  Is  so.  I 
argue  against  bringing  the  FBI  Into  the  pic- 
ture.    Sometimes  I  win:  sometimes  I  lose. 

"As  to  the  future.  "  he  concluded,  "we  have 
a  numt>€r  of  factors  to  guide  us.  First  and 
foremost  there  Is  the  law.  which  tells  us  spe- 
cifically what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  There 
Is  the  Justice  Department,  which  tells  us 
where  our  Jurisdiction  lies  There  Is  the 
Congress,  which  passes  the  laws  and  grants 
us  the  funds  to  operate.  And  there  Is  the 
press,  which  stands  ready  to  warn  us  If  we 
get  off  base  or  fall  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  expected  of  us 

"With  these  guldeposts,  I  don't  believe  we 
can  ever  go  too  far  wrons" 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  National  Conference 
of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Development  began  its  eighth  annual 
conference  here  in  Washington. 

The  Conference  brings  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  businessmen, 
representatives  of  organizations,  admin- 
istrators, and  public  officials,  and  just 
plain  citizens  who  are  concerned  in  one 
way  or  another  with  our  mutual  security 
programs.  The  Conference  makes.  I  be- 
lieve, a  unique  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  public  exploration  and  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  facets  of  our 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  messages  sent 
the  Conference  by  two  distinguished 
Amerlcaiis,  each  with  wide  experience 
in  this  vital  area  of  international  rela- 
tions. Former  Secretary  of  State  ChrLs- 
tian  Herter  sent  the  Conference  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Tait 

Cochairman.   National   Con/erettcc   of   Inter- 
national   Economic    and    Social    Develop- 
ment. Shoreham   Hotel.   Washington.   D.C. 
Dear  Charlie:  I  hope  you  know  how  sorry 
I   am   that   I   cannot   be   with    you    at    your 
Conference  dinner  on  June   15      However.  I 
do  wish    to  add   my    word    to   those   distin- 
guished individuals  who  favor  the  new  for- 
eign aid  program      As  you  know.  I  have  al- 
^  ways    been    a    strong    supporter    of    such    a 
program    and    I    am    particularly    glad    that 
this  year  emphasis  Is  being  put  on  the  long- 
term  (5-yean   program  for  the  Development 
Loan    Fund.      There    Is    no   question    In    my 
mind  but  what  the  entire  lending  and  proj- 
ects program  can  be  tremendously  Improved 
If   those   who  have   the   responsibility   know 
in  advance  the  limits  within  which  they  can 
operate  over  a  period  of  years  without  being 
confined    to    a    fiscal    year's    appropriation. 
Should  such  a  program  be  approved.  It  would. 
In  my  opinion,  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
and  efficacy  of  the  whole  operation. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Most  sincerely 

Chris 

Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
whose  activities  particularly  in  the  inter- 
American  f\f\d  are  well  known,  wrote  to 
the  Conference  as  follows: 

ME-SSACE    TO    THE    EIGHTH     NATIONAL     CONFER- 
ENCE From  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 

As  one  who  has  been  vitally  concerned 
with  the  subject  over  two  decades,  ever  since 
directing  this  Nation's  program  of  assistance 
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in  strengthening  the  forces  of  democracy  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  World  War 
II,  I  coL^sider  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  in  these 
days  of  maximum  peril  to  be  essential  to  the 
future  of  freedom. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  especially  necessary  that 
our  aid  program  b<!  placed  on  a  basis  per- 
mitting long-range  planning,  as  long  recom- 
mended by  leaders  of  both  political  parties. 
This  will  not  only  enable  us  to  assist  more 
e.'Iectlvely  In  orderly  economic  growth  of  de- 
veloping nations  to  the  end  that  they  may 
remain  free,  but  will  also  assure  maximum 
usefulness  of  the  US.  contribution  to  the 
developing  multilateral  aid  program  of  the 
free  world. 

Emphasis  on  long-term  loans  repayable  In 
hard  currencies.  Insistence  on  Internal  re- 
forms to  assure  stability  within  recipient  na- 
tions and  separation  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  are  all  important. 

But  most  Important  of  all  U  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  fu:ure  of  our  responslblll- 
Ues  as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  of  the  long 
and  relentless  8trug(;le  with  communism  that 
we  must  sustain  If  freedom  is  to  live  rather 
than  dwelling  on  past  errors  or  a  lengthy  re- 
cital of  our  great  contributions  In  the  past. 

Now  of  all  times  Is  no  time  to  flag  or  to 
fall.  Now.  freemen  must  press  forward  in 
turning  their  bellefii  In  freedom  into  action 
fur  freedom. 


THE  ROLE  OF  TOE  WORLD  COLTIT 
IN  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORLD 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bar 
a.ssociatlon  of  my  State  of  Oregon  is  one 
of  the  most  active  in  the  country  in 
attempting  to  educate  the  American 
people  on  the  subject  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  its  potential 
role  in  world  affairs.  On  August  31. 
1960,  the  American  Bar  Association  re- 
affirmed its  opposition  to  the  Connally 
amendment  to  the  1946  Declaration  of 
Acceptance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  by  the  United  SUtes. 

On  September  22,  1960.  the  Oregon 
State  Bar.  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  ab^o 
urged  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. A  committee  was  set  up  by  the 
Oregon  Bar  A.ssociation  and  it  has  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  series  of  articles  and 
conferences  on  this  subject.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  participating  in  this 
effort.  They  include  Mr.  William  L. 
Josslin.  chairman  of  the  Multnomah  Bar 
Committee  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law;  Judge  Alfred  T.  Sulmonetti.  Oregon 
circuit  judge;  MclDannell  Brown,  the 
former  Oregon  circuit  judge  and  past 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  Portland; 
Howard  M  Dupuy.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Gyro  Club  of  Portland  and  a  member  of 
the  public  affairs  committee  of  the  jun- 
ior chamber  of  coiTxmerce;  Frank  Bau- 
man.  past  president  of  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Oregon  and  president  of  the 
Yale  Law  Association  of  Oregon,  and 
many  others.  In  fact,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  citiz<?ns,  former  Gov. 
Charles  Sprague,  is  also  active  in  this 
educational  effort. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  iwtential  role 
of  the  World  Court  to  establish  world 
peace  through  law  has  been  published 
by  the  Portland  Daily  Reporter.  These 
articles  have  been  collected  in  one  re- 
print, with  a  preface  by  the  president  of 


the  Oregon  Stale  Bar.  Dean  P.  Bryson, 
and  Secretary  John  H.  Holloway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  think  the  program  and  work  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bar  on  this  subject  are 
exemplary,  and  I  hope  these  articles  will 
stimulate  other  State  bar  associations  to 
conduct  the  same  educational  campaign 
in  their  communities  on  the  importance 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Peace  Through  Law:  Dream  or 
Possibility?— The  Connally  Amendment 
Must  Be  R:.peal£J> 

(By  McDannell  Brown) 
Soviet  Russia,  as  a  prerequisite  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, demanded  and  secured  a  provision  for 
a  built-in  veto  on  any  matter  coming  before 
the  security  council.  Its  oft-employed 
"nyet"  has  too  frequently  frustrated  the  ef- 
forts and  programs  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States,  in  1946.  in  Its  declara- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  World  Court,  did 
precl.sely  the  same  thing  by  appending  to 
the  resolution  what  Is  known  as  the  "Con- 
nally amendment" — the  right  to  call  "nyet " 
whenever  It  sees  fit. 

The  Internatlonfxl  Court  of  Justice,  or  the 
World  Court,  as  It  is  commonly  known,  does 
not  po.ssess  Rll-cncompRS<5lng  Jurisdiction. 
It  does  not  even  Include  all  dl.'iputes  or 
controversies  between  two  nations  or  states. 
Its  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  controversies 
concerning:  (a)  The  Interpretation  of  a 
treaty;  (b)  any  question  of  International 
lew;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a, breach  of 
International  obligation;  (d)  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  International  obligation. 

Tlie  US  declaration  of  acceptance  pro- 
vides: "This  declaration  shall  not  apply  to 
*  *  •  (b)  disputes  with  regards  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  determined  by  the  United  States  of 
America."  These  last  eight  words  are  what 
is  known  as  the  "Connally  amendment"  or 
the   "self -judging  amendment." 

Under  this  reservation  the  United  States 
can  withdraw  any  controversy  or  claim  as- 
serting that  It  is  a  matter  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Its  assertion  on  this  point  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Connally  amendment  seriously  com- 
promises the  leadership  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  by  making  Its  nominal  sup- 
port of  the  C^urt  and  advocacy  of  the  rule 
of  law  among  nations  appear  Insincere,  mere 
sham.  If  the  World  Court  and  the  rule  of 
law  which  It  Is  designated  to  maintain  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  then  the  United  States 
should  stay  out  entirely. 

The  amendment  Is  unbusinesslike  because, 
although  the  United  States  would  txndcubt- 
edly  never  use  It  as  a  pretext  to  escape  a  Just 
liability,  under  the  rule  of  reciprocal  applica- 
tion any  nation  against  whom  the  United 
States,  or  one  of  Its  citizens  has  a  claim, 
could  Invoke  this  "Kings  X"  amendment  or 
reservation  and  thus  effectively  close  the 
door  to  any  forum  or  tribunal  where  redress 
could  be  secured. 

It  was  Just  100  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  was  plunged  Into  the  bloodiest  wiu"  of 
human  history  over  this  very  Issue,  when 
the  Southern  States,  by  their  nuUlficfitlon 
acts  and  secession  legislation,  attempted  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  applicable  to  them. 
America's  most  tragic  ordeal  was  a  repudia- 
tion of  that  doctrine. 


The  United  States,  whose  Institutions  and 
history  are  living  examples  of  the  success  of 
Justice  under  law.  and  which  is  one  of  the 
mofct  vocal  advocates  of  world  peace  through 
law,  has,  nevertheless,  through  some  Ul- 
concelved  and  entirely  erroneous  conception 
of  self-interest,  taken  a  hypocrr.ical  jxisitlon 
of  Insisting  on  Its  "nyet." 

Repeal  of  this  self-judging  amendment 
would  not  only  provide  increased  protection 
of  national  and  private  Interests  abroad,  but 
would  significantly  enhance  the  prestige  and 
restore  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  In 
International  affairs.  It  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  the  realization  of  world  peace 
through   law. 


Quotes  From  Two  VS.  Senators 
Senator  HtJEERT  H.  Humthrey  :  "We  can- 
not afford  to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned 
in  our  effort  to  develop  the  means  for  ad- 
vancing International  cooperation,  under- 
standing, and  peace.  One  of  these  means  is 
through  the  strengthening  of  the  interna- 
tional law  through  the  International  Court 
of   Justice." 

Senator  Warren  Magntjson:  "I  have  long 
felt  that  the  United  States  should  stimulate 
among  all  nations  a  dependence  upon  the 
rule  of  law  in  International  dealings." 


World  Peace  Through  Law:  Dream  or 
Possibility? — Eternal  Dilemma— Peace- 
ful  Means   or    War? 

(By  William  L  Josslin) 

In  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  mouselike  animals  known  as  lemmings. 
Every  3  to  10  years,  they  march  down  the 
mountains  and  drown  themselves  in  the 
sea.  Are  we  humans  any  wiser?  During  the 
31-year  period.  1914  to  1945.  more  than  40 
milUon  persons,  military  and  civilian,  lost 
their  lives  in  two  world  wars.  Today,  the 
mearis  of  mass  destruction  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  a  major  war  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  all  life  on  this  planet. 

Organized  in  1945  by  51  coimtrles.  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  embody 
mankind's  chief  hope  to  avoid  extermina- 
tion. Its  99  members  represent  all  but  700 
million  of  the  three  billion  persons  on  earth. 
Red  China  with  Its  600  million  and  divided 
Germany  with  lu  70  million  are  the  only 
great  powers  not  members.  In  the  U.N.  gen- 
eral assembly,  "Victor  Hugos  dream  of  a  par- 
liament of  man  approaches  fulfillment. 
During  16  years  of  unprecedented  interna- 
tional tensions,  no  major  war  has  occurred 
The  assembly,  the  security  covincil  and  the 
secretariat,  now  headed  by  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  are  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit. 

The  U.N.  Is  the  focal  point  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  all  fields — food  and 
agriculture,  cull  aviation,  labor,  telecom- 
munication; education,  science  and  culture; 
postal  service,  health,  meteorology,  money, 
reconstruction  aad  development,  refugees, 
children,  atomic  energy,  trade  and  tariffs, 
maritime  problems,  trust  territories,  disarm- 
ament. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  January  20.  1961. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  declared:  "To 
that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  In 
an  age  where  the  Instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,  we 
renew  our  pledge  of  support — to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  invec- 
tive— to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new 
and  the  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  in 
which  Its  writ  may  run." 

In  1945.  much  of  the  world's  hope  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes centered  in  the  U.N.'s  judicial  organ, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  15 
judges  sitting  at  The  Hague.  This  hope  was 
rudely  dashed  in  1946  when  the  United 
States  attached  to  Its  declaration  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  the  Con- 
nally amendment,  enabling  this  country  to 
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avoid  submission  of  any  dispute  by  claim- 
ing that  such  dispute  Involved  a  matter 
within  Ita  "domestic  Jurisdiction  "  Russia 
and  other  countries  promptly  foUowpd  our 
lead  with  the  result  that  In  its  16- year  his- 
tory, the  Court  has  decided  only  19  disputed 
cases. 

To  strengthen  the  Court  is  the  purpose 
of  the  250,000  lawyers  of  the  United  States, 
as  expressed  during  the  past  3  years  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  50  State  bars 
and  local  bar  associations,  through  their 
committees  on  world  peace  through  law,  un- 
der the  great  leadership  of  Charles  S.  Rhjme, 
of  Washington,  D  C  ,  past  president  of  the 
ABA.  US.  lawyers  ,\re  now  contacting  law- 
yers of  every  civilized  country  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  and.  in  Rhyne's 
words,  to  harness  'the  manpower  and  brain- 
power of  lawyers  the  world  over  in  this  tre- 
mendous effort  to  utilize  the  procedures, 
processes,  principles,  and  institutions  of  the 
rule  of  law  to  bring  order  .md  stability  into 
the  world  community. 

In  Oregon,  under  tlie  chairmanship  of 
Frank  A  Bauman.  and  later.  Circuit  Judge 
Alfred  T.  Sulmonetti.  the  Oregon  State  Bar 
Committee  on  World  Peace  Through  Law 
has  made  unusual  progress.  In  behalf  of 
Oregon's  3.346  active  lawyers,  it  has  con- 
tacted lawyers  in  Its  a.ssigned  countries  of 
Thailand  and  Portugal  Last  December  it 
brought  to  Oregon  a  distinguished  Thai 
Judge  Khun  Tanin  Kraivixlen,  It  has  made 
a  unique  study  of  international  law  and 
tribunaLs 

It  staged  on  May  1.  I960,  a  remarkable  tele- 
vision prf>gram  over  KGW-TV.  "The  World 
Court  in  Action."  recently  submitted  for 
the  gaval  award  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  arranged  the  showing  of 
Rhyne's  eloquent  half-hour  film  on  "World 
Peace  Through  Law"  over  television  stations 
In  Portland.  Corvallls.  Eugene,  and  Rose- 
burg.  It  presented  special  programs  over 
radio  K'VAN  It  taruught  Rhyne  to  Oregon 
to  address  the  State  bar  and  the  City  Club 
of  Portland  It  is  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  public  education  on  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. And  it  Is  making  plans  for  a  visit 
of  Oregon  lawyers  to  Thailand. 

Two  years  ago  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
and  Mobilization  estimated  that  one  10- 
megaton  bomb  dropped  on  Portland,  1  of 
the  Nation's  71  critical  target  areas,  would 
destroy  259.000  of  our  people 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  lemmings  stop  our 
march  to  the  sea?  - 


World  Peace  Through  Law:  DnUM  OaP^OSSi- 

BiiiTv'     Oregon   L.^w■nERs  OMumsB  PKace 

KfFMRTS  *^ 

I  By  William  L.  Jossllni 
In  1959,  five  regional  conferences  were  held 
in  this  country  to  develop  and  put  Into  op- 
eration plans  to  organize  the  lawyers  of  the 
world  for  peace  Prank  A  Bauman.  of  Port- 
land. Walter  C  Winslow  of  Salem.  Frank  J. 
Van  Dyke  of  Med  ford,  and  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  of  the  10  Western 
States  at  San  Francisco,  April  24  and  25. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  Oregon  State  Bar 
Committee  on  World  Peace  Through  Law  was 
appointed  with  Batiman  as  chairman  and 
Van  Dyke  and  Winslow  as  two  of  the  mem- 
bers. Later,  similar  committees  were  named 
by  some  of  Oregon's  25  local  bar  associations. 
Including  Multnomah,  to  work  In  close  coop- 
eration with  the  State  and  national  com- 
mittees. 

To  inform  the  committee  members,  special 
studies  were  made  on  International  law,  sov- 
ereignty, decisions  of  international  tribunals 
and  whether  the  so-called  political  disputes 
that  divide  the  world  are  subject  to  judicial 
solution. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  self  and  com- 
munity education  the  State  and  county  com- 
mittees staged  a  special  1-hour  television 
program  over   KGW  TV  on  May  1,   1960.  as 


part  of  the  Law  Day  observances.  The  pro- 
gram depicted  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  deciding  in  1962  the  Anglo-Iranian 
OH  case. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  make  this  dra- 
matic portrayal  historically  authentic.  Com- 
plete transcripts  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
and  the  majority,  concurring  and  dissenting 
opinions  of  the  judges  were  obtained  from 
the  registrar  of  the  court  in  The  Hague. 
This  material  had  to  be  condensed  but  its 
essence  was  retained. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stage  setting  and 
the  costumes  of  the  judges,  attorneys,  and 
court  attaches  were  based  on  photographs  of 
the  court  In  session  and  other  research.  The 
white  dickies  cf  the  judges  were  made  by  the 
wife  of  Circuit  Judge  Alfred  T  Sulmonetti. 
The  program  represented  a  high  degree  of 
community  cooperation.  Time  for  the  pro- 
gram was  relefised  by  the  Oregon  United  Na- 
tions Association  and  by  the  Greater  Port- 
land Council  of  Churches,  both  of  which 
organizations  participated  through  their  offi- 
cials. President  Karlln  M  Capper-Johnson 
(Lewis  and  Clark  College  professor),  and  Dr. 
John  L  Wallf-n,  of  Portland  State  College, 
respectively,  v/ho  acted  as  moderators,  ex- 
plaining the  background  and  Import  of  the 
decision  BrUf  remarks  were  made  by  C  S 
Emmons,  of  Albany,  then  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bar,  and  Gen.  Lamar  Tooze, 
chairman  of  Law  Day. 

The  president  of  the  Court  was  portrayed 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  John  F.  Kilkenny,  a 
trustee  of  University  of  Portland,  and  the 
vice  president  by  Chief  Justice  William  M 
McAllister,  of  Oregon.  The  other  judges 
were  played  by  Circuit  Judges  Sulmonetti, 
Lyle  R.  Wolff,  of  Baker:  Eugene  K.  Oppen- 
helmer,  John  J.  Murchison  and  Val  D.  Sloper. 
of  Salem;  American  Bar  Delegate  Hugh  L 
Biggs,  ex-US  Attorney  Henry  L.  Hess.  Dean 
Seward  Reese,  of  Willamette  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  D«;an  Jonas  A.  Jonasson.  of  Lln- 
fleld  College.  Kalesh  Dudharker,  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, Lebanese  Consul  Robert  A.  Bltar,  Rev. 
Stephen  M.  S  Lee,  of  the  Holt  Chinese 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  President 
Philip  M.  Felngold.  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  and  Dr.  Khosrow  Mostofl.  of 
Portland  State  College. 

Five  of  the  judges  gave  their  opinions  In 
Spanish.  Iranian.  Chinese.  Arabic,  and  an 
Indian  dialect  respectively. 

Frank  Bauman.  director  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Oregon, 
appeared  In  academic  robe  as  Prof.  Henri 
Rolln.  of  Belgium,  counsel  for  Iran,  and 
the  writer  in  formal  dress  as  Sir  Lionel 
Heald.  Attorney  General  of  Great  Britain 
Past  President  Phillip  J  Roth  of  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Bar  and  Portland  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioner  Gladys  M.  Everett  were 
cast  as  Registrar  Hambro  and  the  court  re- 
porter,  respectively. 

The  theme  of  the  production  was  well 
expressed  In  the  opening  remarks  of  Gov. 
Mark  O.  Hatfleld:  The  rule  of  law  protects 
the  rights  of  Individuals — It  can  also  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  nations.  It  can  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  world." 


Quotes  Fhom  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
AND  Two  Former   Presidents 

John  P  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
States:  "No  nation  can  remain  free  unless 
Its  people  cherish  their  freedoms,  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  they  entail,  and 
nurture  the  will  to  preserve  them.  Law 
is  the  strongest  link  between  man  and  free- 
dom, and  by  strengthening  the  rule  of  law 
we  strengthen  freedom  and  justice  In  our 
own  country  and  contribute  by  example  to 
the  goal  of  justice  under  law  for  all  man- 
kind." 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States:  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  as  one  In  the  opposition  to  policies 
of  military  conquest  and  domination.     They 


are  as  one  In  rejecting  the  thesis  that  any 
ruler,  or  any  p>eople,  possess  the  right  to 
achieve  their  ends  or  objectives  through  the 
taking  of  action  which  will  plunge  countless 
millions  of  people  Into  war  and  which  will 
bring  distress  and  suffering  to  every  nation 
of  the  world,  belligerent  and  neutral,  when 
such  ends  and  objectives,  so  far  as  they  are 
just  and  reasonable,  can  be  satisfied  through 
processes  of  peaceful  negotiation  or  by  re- 
sort  to    judicial    arbitration  " 

Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of  the  United 
States:  "What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  man- 
kind " 


World  Peace  Through  Law:  Dream  or  Pos- 
sibility''— Lawyers  Believe  Rule  of  Law 
Essential 

( By  Charles  S.  Rhyne  i 

'World  peace  through  law"  Is  both  the 
name  and  ultimate  objective  of  the  Interna- 
tional program  being  undertaken  by  the  or- 
ganized lawyers  of  virtually  every  nation  in 
the  world  Lawyers  participating  in  this 
program  firmly  believe  that  the  International 
rule  of  law  is  essential  to  enduring  interna- 
tional peace  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  rela- 
tions between  states 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  continental 
conferences  are  scheduled  for  lawyers  of  the 
Americas,  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
special  Conimittee  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  International  cooperation 
administration. 

The  continental  conferences  will  have  the 
participation  of  the  national  bar  associations 
of  23  nations  In  the  Americas,  19  participat- 
ing associations  of  Asia,  29  participating  as- 
sociations in  Europe,  and  in  Africa  delegates 
from  33  nations.  The  continental  confer- 
ences are  to  be  exploratory  and  educational 
In  character,  with  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  a  World  Confer- 
ence of  Lawyers. 

The  first  conference  Is  that  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  IS  scheduled  to  be  held  In  San  Jose 
Cosu  Rica,  on  June  11-14.  and  the  second, 
the  Asian  Conference  Is  scheduled  for  Tokyo. 
Japan.  September  17-20 

The  world  conference,  with  delegates  In- 
vited from  over  100  nations,  should  lead  to 
crystallization  of  the  Ideas  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  world  as  to  effective  steps 
that  can  be  taken  toward  establishment  of 
the  International  rule  of  law.  and  the  best 
way  In  which  lawyers  can  be  organized  U) 
help  achieve  that  goal 

It  Is  not  expected  that  merely  through 
these  conferences  disputes  over  interpreta- 
tion of  subsUntive  provisions  of  Interna- 
tional law  will  be  resolved,  or  political  dif- 
ferences between  nations  will  be  eliminated: 
nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ground- 
work for  resolving  these  differences,  and  for 
filling  gaps  In  International  law  can  be  laid 

If,  through  this  organized  effort,  perma- 
nent national  committees  can  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  means  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  international  judicial  process 
and  institutions,  can  identify  the  problem 
areas  of  International  law.  and  if  the  com- 
mittees can  be  organized  to  cooperate  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  then  It  may  be  possible  to 
gradually  create  Institutions,  procedures,  and 
new  rules  of  law  necessary  for  the  effective 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  International  le- 
gal disputes 

QucjTEs  From  Well-Known  AurHORiTiEs  on 
World  Affairs 
Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United 
States:  "The  principles  and  purposes  ex- 
pressed In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
continue  to  represent  our  hope  for  the  even- 
tual establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  In  In- 
ternational affairs." 
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Dwlght  D  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States:  "The  world  no  longer  has  a 
choice  between  force  and  law;  If  civiliza- 
tion is  to  survive.  It  must  choose  the  rule 
of   law   " 

Chaudri  Nazlr  Anmad  Khan,  Attorney 
General  of  Pakistan  and  president  of  the 
Pakistan  legal  center  :  "For  us  Moslems,  the 
rule  of  law  is  like  an  article  of  faith.  When 
we  talk  of  the  rule  cf  law  we  are  talking  of 
an  Islamic  concept  and  an  Islamic  way  of 
life." 

Arturo  A  Alafriz,  president,  Philippine 
Lawyers  Association:  "The  lawyers  of  our 
country  are  solidly  behind  the  move.  nay. 
the  crusade  for  peace  through   law." 


World  Peace  Through  Law  Dream  or 
PossiBu  rxY?  —  Thailand —  Understanding 
BUILD6  Peac« 

(By  William  L  Joeslln) 
Bow  does  one  go  about  contacting  and 
malting  friends  with  persons  of  a  different 
race  In  a  country  like  Thailand  (  Slam  i  6.000 
miles  from  Oregon—people  with  a  different 
history,  culture,  religion,  and  language?  I 
was  given   that   Job   In   November    1959 

The  Thai  are  a  very  warmhearted  kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  h<»pltable  people  of  un- 
usual intelligence,  skill,  and  artistry  These 
qualities  were  manifested  during  the  1960 
visit  to  the  United  folates  of  their  majesties, 
clarinet  and  Bazophc<ne-playlng,  young  King 
Phumlphon  Aduldej  and  his  beautiful  and 
gracious  Queen  Slrlklt  The  now  22  million 
Thais  have  created  during  the  last  14  cen- 
turies a  remarkable  civilization  In  their  en- 
chanting land  and  have  maintained  their 
Independence  against  all  comers. 

Thailand  has  been  a  bulwark  of  the  United 
Nations  since  its  admission  in  1946.  and  Is  a 
key  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEAT<D) .  K.  E  Brodle.  of  Ore- 
gon City,  was  U.S  Minister  to  Slam  from 
1921  to  1923  Prom  1951  to  1956,  Austin  P 
Flegel  Jr  ,  a  Portland  lawyer,  was  Chief  of 
the  US  Economic  and  Technical  Mission  to 
Thailand.  Trade  with  Oregon  has  flourished 
since  then. 

With  the  aid  of  Charles  S  Rhyne,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Committee  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law,  the  Thai  Consul 
General  In  San  Francisco,  the  royal  Thai 
Ambassador  In  Wa*,hlngton,  DC,  and  the 
US.  Ambassador  In  Bangkok,  I  was  able  to 
Interest  leading  Thai  lawyers  In  this  subject 
In  June  1960,  I  received  from  Nal  Chal  Cha- 
roen  Santlstri.  the  secretary -general  of  the 
Thai  bar,  and  a  senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Thailand,  a  list  of  Thai  lawyers  for 
corresp>ondence,  an  explanation  of  Thai  legal 
history  and  administration  of  justice  and 
other  helpful  Information.  In  December 
1960,  Khun  Tanin  Kraivixlen.  a  distin- 
guished Judge,  and  now  Chief  of  the  Legal 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
visited  Oregon  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived at  meetings  here  with  judges,  law- 
yers, and  others. 

Eighteen  Oregon  circuit  judges  now  are 
corresponding  with  10  supreme  court  and 
8  other  Thai  judges  A  retired  U.S.  Air  Force 
colonel.  Ashley  Gruene.  of  Oregon  City.  Is 
writing  to  f.  colonel  in  the  Thai  Military 
College.  Oregon  lawyers  are  communicat- 
ing with  40  other  Thai  lawyers,  including  6 
ministry  of  Justice  officials.  1  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  official,  and  6  law  school  deans 
or  professor-.  Friendly  letters  have  been 
written  to  each  of  the  59  Thais  by  Gov. 
Mark  O  Hatfleld.  of  Oregon,  Mayor  Terry 
D  Schrunk.  of  Portland.  Mr.  Rhyne  and 
President  Dean  F  Bryson,  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar. 

Here  are  some  of  the  heartwarming  Thai 
responses : 

Supreme  court  Judge:  "Please  let  me  know 
If  there  is  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you 
or  for  the  project." 

Official  high  in  ministry  of  justice:  "It  Is 
a  great  privilege  to  work  side  by  side  with 


you  for  a  common  aim,  i.e..  world  peace 
through  law  Through  mutual  underiitand- 
Ing  and  friendship,  let  peace  remali;  with 
jjeoples  of  all   races  at  all   limes  " 

Judge  of  Juvenile  court:  "I  am  sur  ?  that 
our  project  will,  in  some  way.  help  to  ma:r,- 
taln  peace  In  this  world,  eKi>ecially  1 1  ilus 
critical  moment.  I  a.'sure  you  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  Its  success." 

One  of  top-ranking  legal  officials:  "No 
other  organization  or  movement  can  be  in  a 
better  or  more  favorable  position  to  carry 
out  these  tasks  than  ours,  the  legal  Institu- 
tions. We  undoubtedly  are  the  strongest 
unarmed  forces  in  the  world" 

Bangkok  barrister:  "Personal  friendship 
and  understanding  between  Indlvidvials  of 
the  several  nations  can  contribute  In  some 
good  measure  toward  world  i>eace  and  mutual 
international  respect." 

Bangkok  lawyer:  "Exchange  of  letters  and 
visits  between  lawyers  In  the  United  States 
and  Thailand  would  be  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  step  toward  furthering  thf  cause 
of  International   understanding  and   )j€ace.  " 

Public  prosecutor  to  District  Attorney 
Charles  E  Raymond  of  Multnomah  County: 
"I  thfnk  It  is  a  good  idea." 

Thai  lawyer  "In  our  part  of  the  world, 
our  religion — Buddhism — has  been  preaching 
tolerance  and  peace  loving  for  centuries.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  incorporating  those 
two  qualities  In  any  program  for  world 
peace." 

Key  official  of  Ministry  of  Justice  "The 
idea  of  world  peace  through  law  Is  not  at  all 
inconceivable,  especially  when  we  have  the 
legal  professions  of  various  parts  of  thf  world 
acv  Bs  the  media  for  International  under- 
standing and  mutual  International  respect." 

Provincial  judge:  "Civilized  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  beset  us  in  the  raodern 
world  are  the  only  hope  of  mankind." 

Member  of  Thai  royal  family:  ".Vt  the 
present  moment  a  case  is  pending  in  nhe  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  betweer  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand  on  the  question  involv- 
ing some  territorial  disputes  raised  by  the 
former  country." 

Prominent  official  of  Ministry  of  Justice: 
"The  concept  of  world  peace  through  law 
represents  a  unique  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace." 

Plana  of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  State 
Representative  George  H  Layman,  of  New- 
berg,  to  establish  contacts  with  lawyers  in 
Portugal  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed, 
in  spite  of  the  1960  visit  to  Lisbon  by  mem- 
ber Donald  V.  McCallum.  due  to  current 
unrest. 


Quotes  From  Two  Former  Secretaries  of 
State 

John  Poster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  Stiite :  "In 
International  affairs  It  is  Impossible  to  sus- 
tain a  just  and  lasting  peace  unless  that 
F>eace  is  based  upon  law  and  order." 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State: 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  the  surest  foundation  for  perma- 
nent peace  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  bene- 
fits and  the  restraints  of  the  rule  oJ'  law  to 
all    peoples   and   to  all   governmenU;." 


World  Peace  Through  Law:  Dream  oi  Possi- 
bility?— Connally  Amendment  Should  Be 
Retained 

(By  Howard   M.  Dupuy,  Jr  ) 

Under  the  Connally  amendment  the  so- 
called  World  Court,  or  International  (iJourt  of 
Justice,  cannot  decide  that  an  issue,  which 
by  otir  standards  Is  essentially  domestic,  is 
In  fact  by  Its  standards  an  international 
dispute  and  thereafter  subject  us  to  its  Juris- 
diction and  disregard  our  sovereignty. 

After  our  great  World  War  II  victory  and 
along  with  the  setting  up  of  the  United  Na- 
tlouE.  but  before  the  full  impact  ol  Russia 
and  the  communistic  bloc  countries  had 
reached  us.  we  planned  to  accept  jurisdiction 


of  the  World  Court  with  the  reservation  that 

disputes  which  were  efsentialiy  withm  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  were  not 
to  be  considered. 

Senator  Connally.  of  Texas,  realized  that 
this  would  leave  up  to  the  World  Court 
the  right  to  determine  what  Is.sues  were  do- 
mestic  policies   and   what   were   not. 

We.  therefore,  wisely  I  believe,  added  the 
words,  "as  determined  by  the  United  States 
of  America"  to  protect  our  national  sover- 
eignty and  our  ideals  from  any  p)osslbillty 
of  any  foreign  influence  or  control.  We  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  as  we  should  be  now, 
that  there  is  no  yardstick  for  determination 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  domestic  issue  in  the 
World  Court. 

If  there  existed  then  the  need  for  that  pro- 
tection, there  obviously  exists  today  a  greater 
need  particularly,  when  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent threat  of  domination  of  world  affairs  by 
Russia  and  the  satellite  countries. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  cannot 
function  as  any  court  we  know,  for  In  the 
main  the  men  who  sit  upon  it  are  schooled 
in  Ideals  and  philosophies  entirely  alien  to 
our  own.  They  cannot  understand  our  con- 
cepts of  justice  and  they  are  at  liberty  while 
sitting  upon  this  court  to  apply  almost  any 
concepts  or  ideals  that  they  desire.  Indeed 
the  World  Court  Is  not  limited  to  American 
Ideals  or  concepts  of  jurisprudence  There 
does  not  even  exist  a  right  of  appeal  as  we 
understand  It. 

Why  should  we  accept  unlimited  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  while  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries  who  sit  on  the  court  In 
greater  numt)ers  than  us,  do  not?  We  are 
already  members  of  the  World  Court  and  our 
peaceful  Intentions  are  already  known. 

We  thus  have  nothing  to  gain  but  every- 
thing to  lose  by  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment. 


Quotes  From  Two  Authorities  on  World 
Affairs 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  former  Governor  of 
Illinois;  VjS.  Ambassador  to  the  V  Ji  : 
"Building  peace  is  the  most  important  job 
in  the  world  today.  It  cannot  be  built  by 
arms.  It  can  only  be  built  by  law.  The 
lawyers  of  the  v.'orld  are  equipped  to  be.  and 
must  be.  the  architects  of  peace.  ' 

Kotaro  Tanaka.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Japan :  "The  realization  of 
justice  is  a  thing  which  interests  not  only 
one  nation,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  world." 


World  Peace  Through  Law:  Dream  oe  Pos- 
sibility?— Court  of  Justice — Promise  and 
Reality 

(By  Frank  A.  Bauman) 
On  July  4,  1918.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son included  In  his  14  points  a  prayer  for 
the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law  be- 
tween nations.  In  1920  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  born  and  its  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  came  into  being. 

This  advent  marked  the  greatest  advance 
In  the  field  of  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  For  the  first  time  a  state 
could  bring  a  dispute  to  a  permanent  court 
without  there  being  any  need  for  the  parties 
to  reach  prior  agreement  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tribunal  and  the  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  it.  This  had  been  the  require- 
ment of  international  arbitration  which  had 
found  limited  acceptance  prior  to  the  Per- 
manent Court. 

The  Permanent  Court  dealt  with  some  79 
questions;  51  were  contentious  and  28  had 
been  referred  by  the  league. 

In  1945  a  new  judicial  tribunal,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  was  created  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It.  too,  sits 
at  The  Hague.  It  follows  much  the  same 
rules  of  procedure  as  the  old  court. 

The  Court  consists  of  15  Ju5tices  each 
elected  for  9  years  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  cf  the  United  Na- 
tions.    It   is   required  that   the   main  forms 
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of  civilization  and  the  principal  legal  sys- 
tenxs  of  the  world  be  represented  on  the 
CoviTt.  In  February  IWl.  PhlHp  C  Jessup. 
the  distinguished  American  International 
lawyer,  was  elected  eis  a  member  Other 
nations  now  represented  on  the  Court  are 
United  Kingdom,  France.  USSR.  Italy.  Ja- 
pan. Poland,  Norway,  United  Arab  Republic, 
Mexico.  Argentina,  Australia,  Nationalist 
China,  Greece,  Panama,  and  Peru 

In  the  event  a  country  Is  ur.represented 
in  the  Court  and  has  a  dispute  before  It, 
such  as  Iran  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  case, 
a  Judge  from  the  unrepresented  country, 
called  an  ad  hoc  Judg"*  i.s  appninted  He 
sits  with  complete  eq'i.i'.i'y  ii-i'h  the  other 
judges 

Only  states  may  be  p.irties  before  the 
Court  Automatically,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  members  of  the  Court. 
In  addition,  states  who  are  not  members  of 
the  United  Nations  may  come  before  the 
Cotirt  provided  they  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Switzerland,  historically  the  world's  No,  1 
neutral,  was  the  first  to  participate  on  this 
basis. 

The  Courts  Jurisdiction  to  try  contentious 
cases  depends  upon  the  consent  of  states, 
given  generally  in  advance  or  as  each  dispute 
arises.  This  accords  with  traditional  inter- 
national law  in  that  states  are  only  bound 
by  international  law  when  they  consent. 
This  limlt.icion  is  not  found  In  domestic 
law.  aa  a  party  before  a  domestic  court  has 
no  Independent  authority  to  determine 
whether  he  shall  submit  to  the  Court.  The 
Co'orfs  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  interna- 
tional disputes  and  excludes  disputes  local 
or  domestic  in  concept. 

The  ability  of  the  Court  to  acquire  Juris- 
dlctiun  only  when  states  consent  and  tbe 
resulting  reluctance  of  the  nations  to  sub- 
mit disputes  to  the  Court.  Is  its  fundamental 
weakness  Since  1946.  the  Court  has  tried 
only  19  di.sputed  ca-^e.";  Here  we  have  an 
honorable  C  .urt  a  respected  Court  and  a 
Court  with  a  history  of  .scrupulous  care  to 
avoid  touching  on  domestic  matters  which 
nevertheles  has  a  dcx-ket  In  :iumb«-s  r  n. 
celvably  smaKer.  although  c  ncededly  more 
complex  In  each  Instance,  than  any  Justice 
of  the  peace  court  m  the  land. 

If  the  hope  of  mankind  is  to  have  mean- 
ing, this  Court  must  be  strengthened  One 
tangible  way  to  repeal  the  Connally  amend- 
ment, is  provided  in  Senate  Resolution  39. 
lr.trc>duced  by  Ser.at  r  W'kyse  Moeise.  Re- 
peal Is  urged  by  Presidents  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  and  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  .American  B.ir  Association.  Ore- 
gon State  Bar  and  leading  organizations  of 
stature  throughout  the  Nation. 

Quotes  Phom  Two  Well-Known  Mfmbkrs 
or  THE   U  S.  Supreme   Court 

Earl  Warren.  Chief  Ju.stice,  U  S  -Supreme 
Court.  "In  these  troublesome  times,  the 
hope  for  a  peaceful  world  Is  of  a  world  based 
on  law  as  distinct  from,  a  world  based  on 
authority  " 

William  D  Douglas,  Justice,  U  S  Supreme 
Court  "More  and  more  people  are  coming 
to  realize  that  peace  must  be  more  than  an 
Interlude  if  we  are  to  survive:  that  peace  is 
the  product  of  law  and  order:  that  law  is 
essential  :f  the  force  of  arms  Is  not  to  rule 
the  world  " 

Making  DRE.^M   ^  Reality — C.m.l  to  Citizens 

(By  William  L.  Jiisslin) 

If    the    risk   of    the    nuclear    war    with    Its 

probable   extermination   of   the   human   race 

is  to  be  eliminated,  some  chances  will  have 

to  be   taken.     It   would   be  small  com.fort  to 

the  259  000  8<iuls  winging  toward  heaven  or 

any    survivors    following    the    dropping    of    a 

10-megaton  bomb  on   Portland   for   them  to 

reallae   that   the   ConnaJly    amend.ment   still 

protect*    our    sovereignty."      Actually,    the 


United  States  has  used  the  Connally  amend- 
ment only  once  in  14  years — in  a  cas« 
brought  by  Swltzerl.and.  thrown  out  by  the 
World  Court  on  other  grounds 

In  an  all-out  war  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  available  with  a  strength  2.300  times 
greater  than  that  of  all  b^imbs  dropped  by 
this  country  and  Its  Allies  in  World  War  II 
Devastating  nuclear  bombs  will  be  deliver- 
able by  guided  or  ballistic  missiles  launched 
from  land,  air,  or  submarine  over  ranges  of 
1.500  miles  or  more. 

The  real  hope  of  mankind  is  that  we  are 
all  in  one  boat  and  if  one  nation  or  a  group 
of  nations  pulls  the  plug,  we'll  all  sink  to- 
gether. There's  room  for  everybody  on  this 
old  planet.  But  world  peace  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  developing  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  mutual  respect  and  appreciation  for  each 
other's  good  qualities,  accomplishments,  cul- 
ture, and  institutions. 

Americans  rightly  take  pride  in  their  re- 
markable achievements  and  progress  during 
the  354  years  since  Jamestown.  Yet  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  can  learn  much 
from  the  1.400-year  history  of  Thailand 
and  the  many  mllleniums  of  experi- 
ence of  the  English.  French.  Russians.  Ital- 
ians, Germans.  Arabs.  Indifins.  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  other  great  historic  peoples. 
We  can  learn  from  the  smaller  countries,  too. 

As  I  walk  along  the  streets  of  Portland. 
I  am  frequently  saddened  by  the  fearful, 
worried,  unhappy  faces  I  meet.  And  I  re- 
call the  serenity,  the  poise,  the  Joyoue  good 
nature  of  Judge  Tanln  Kraivlxien  of  Bang- 
kok who  visited  Oregon  last  December.  This 
Thai  offlcial  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Thammasat  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  London.  He  and  his 
Danish  wife  have  three  beautiful  children 
whose  pictures  he  proudly  displayed. 

Judge  Kraivlxien  has  the  unusual  quality 
of  being  ai  ease  in  any  group.  He  was  given 
an  ovation  following  his  speech  to  Oregon's 
judges.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  was 
one  of  the  boys  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Down- 
town Lions  Club,  a  Scottish  Rite  dinner  and 
the  Reed  College  Christmas  party  with  Its 
ceremony  of  the  flaming  boars  head. 

He  was  a  most  gracious  guest  in  Oregon 
homes,  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Austin  F.  Flegel. 
Jr.  Care  was  taken  to  invite  to  the  recep- 
tion in  Judge  Sulmonetti's  courtroom 
Portlands  Buddhist  Bishop  Dalyu  Y 
Henjyojl  and  other  ministers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  to  arrange  for  Judge  Kraivlxien  to 
attend  Buddhist  services. 

Too  often  America's  friends  are  repulsed 
by  our  air  of  superiority  and  our  lack  of  In- 
terest In  their  real  welfare,  culture  and  In- 
stitutions. 

People  in  Bangkok,  Lisbon,  Rome,  London, 
Paris,  Moscow,  Tokyo,  New  Delhi,  Pelplng, 
Accra  are  much  the  same  as  those  In  Port- 
land. They  may  talk  a  different  language. 
The  color  of  their  skin  may  be  different. 
But  they  too  want  good  food  and  housing, 
health,  education  for  their  kids,  opportunity 
for  advancement,  a  decent  old  age,  peace  and 
progress  for  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
and  above  all — Justice. 

World  peace  through  law  is  not  the  Job 
of  the  lawyers  alone  It  is  the  Job  of  each 
citizen  Let's  make  a  start  today  by  writing 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright.  chairman  of 
the  US.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  DC,  and  urging  Immedi- 
ate passage  of  Senate  Resolution  39  for  re- 
peal of  the  Connally  amendment.  Let's  put 
America  back  on  the  road  to  peace. 

The  Connallt  Amendment 
Perusal  of  the  Portland  Reporter's  series 
on  International  law.  which  ended  this  week, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Connallsr 
amendment,  limiting  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court,  should  be  repealed. 

In  passing,  we  would  like  to  voice  our  ap- 
preciation   to    the    Oregon    State    bar.     to 


Charles  S  Rhyne.  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law,  and  to  all  the  other  at- 
torneys and  thinkers  in  the  legal  profession 
whose  efforts  helped  prepare  these  articles. 
We  feel  they  opened  up  for  Oregon  readers  a 
too- neglected  area  of  thought.  We  add  our 
hopes  that  world  peace  through  law  may 
indeed  become  more  of  a  reality. 

Regarding  the  Connally  amendment.  It 
seems  to  us  If  the  United  Nations,  which 
created  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Is  to  succeed  In  averting  the  nuclear  oblivion 
which  is  the  alternative  to  peace,  then  this 
organization  should  be  freed  of  all  possible 
restrictions  Arguments  for  and  against  re- 
pealing the  amendment,  which  limits  the 
Court's  right  to  deal  with  matters  which  are 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  member 
nations  have  been  well  presented  In  the  Re- 
porter's eight  articles  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. 

To  quote  J.  Le«  Rankin,  U.S.  SoUcitc»- 
General;  "The  United  States  cannot  expect 
to  be  believed  in  its  asserted  desire  for  peace 
and  a  rule  of  law  to  govern  nations  if  it  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  positions  which  cripple 
the  influence  and  opportunity  of  the  Court 
to  make  its  contribution  to  the  rule  of  law. 

"We  can  expect  to  be  branded  as  poaert 
unle.ss  we  place  our  vast  Influence  behmd 
what  we  claim  to  support.  It  is  for  ua  to 
rememl>er  that  we  are  not  acting  only  for 
ourselves.  The  entire  world  watches  our 
acts  for  guidance  as  to  the  positions  that  are 
open  to  other  nations  and  when  we  help  the 
cause  for  peace,  we  do  It  for  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

For  us  to  have  a  special  place  in  history 
worthy  of  the  position  of  leadership  we  now 
occupy.  It  Is  time  that  we  led  the  way  and 
advanced  along  the  road  where  Justice  under 
law,  not  as  determined  by  us,  but  by  the 
courts,  win  determine  disputes  between 
nations." 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2 
OF  1961 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  on 
June  13.  1961,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  in  executive  session, 
ordered  reported,  without  recommenda- 
tion, S,  Res,  142.  expressing  disapproval 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No   2  of  1961. 

Under  section  6  of  tjhe  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  as  amenifid.  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  may  not  become  efTective  if  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  adopted  by  a 
simple  majority  of  either  House  On 
Jime  15.  1961.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  House  Resolution  303.  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1961.  Since  this  action  results  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  matter,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  either  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  file  a 
report  on  S  Res.  142.  or  for  the  Senate 
to  take  any  further  action. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  hearings  on  that  resolution  have 
been  held  and  will  be  available  shortly 
for  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Legislation  to  enact  certain 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce — S.  2034 — and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce— H.R.  7333— and  the 
House  committee  has  now  completed 
hearings  on  H.R.  7333. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  voted  to  report  the  res- 
olution aa  I  have  indicated. 


1961 
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THE  HUNGER  FOR  TRUTH 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  totali- 
tarianism seldom  takes  public  opinion 
seriously,  for  inheienl  m  communism 
and  fascism  is  disciphiitd  obedience,  not 
free  choice  for  the  people. 

In  contrast.  Americans,  like  most  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  enjoy  their  freedoms 
and  the  exercise  of  choice,  without 
which,  as  without  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, democracy  cannot  exist  This  places 
a  double  burden  on  their  leaders,  for  it 
makes  every  one  of  their  actions  subject 
to  review  and  criticism. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  15, 
1961,  there  appeared,  in  bought  space, 
an  article  entitled  "The  Hunger  for 
Truth,"  prepared  by  International  Latex 
Corp  and  its  founder  Mr  A  N.  Spanel. 
It  was  presented  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr  Spanc'l  plends  that  the  'White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Pentagon 
should  tell  the  American  people  the 
whole  truth  of  their  position  in  this 
threatened  world. 

Important  as  I  believe  this  article  to 
be  as  a  contribution  to  America  and  to 
its  allies,  it  is  even  more  impre.ssive  as  an 
example  of  serious  and  constructive  in- 
terest by  a  company  and  its  head  who 
accept  their  freedoms  and  opportunities 
with  a  remarkable  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  understanding 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  June  15.  1961.  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Hunger  fob  Truth 
iBy  A  N  Spanel) 

Sober  and  somber — these  are  the  words  used 
by  our  President  to  describe  the  2  days  of 
dialogue  with  Premier  Khrushchey  in  Vi- 
enna Aa  more  details  of  the  confrontation 
become  known,  however,  it  api>ear>  that  the 
reality  was  even  blacker  than  these  ad- 
jectives suggest 

It  was  a  grim  affair,  without  a  ray  of  hope 
to  relieve  its  gloom  What  the  chief  of  world 
communism  demanded  amounted  to  piece- 
meal surrender,  and  he  left  no  margins  for 
negotiation  or  compromise. 

One  of  the  President's  main  purposes  In 
arranging  the  'Vienna  conference  was  to 
"size  up  "  Khrushchev.  What  he  found  was 
a  dictator  arrogantly  self-confident  and  ut- 
terly contemptuous  of  the  world  of  free- 
dom represented  by  Mr  Kennedy  But 
worse  was  to  follow 

Only  one  area  of  agreement  was  men- 
tioned In  the  brief  communique  released  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Vienna  meetings. 
Both  sides.  It  afBrmed.  were  in  accord  on  "the 
Importance  of  an  effective  cease-fire"  in  Laos. 
The  long-stalled  negotiations  on  the  Laos 
Issue  In  Geneva,  the  world  assumed,  could 
now  get  down  to  meaningful  work. 

But  within  hours  after  the  communique  was 
Issued.  Communist  forces  In  Laos  launched 
a  powerful  and  successful  offensive  against  a 
vital  sUategic  area,  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Padong.  Then  Khrushchev's  foreign  min- 
ister. Gromyko.  who  was  expected  to  bring 
from  Moscow  new  Instructions  In  line  with 
the  communique,  returned  to  Geneva  only  to 
announce  that  he  came  "with  empty 
pockets." 

The  single  Item  of  supposed  "accord"  was 
thus  demolished.  Khrushchev's  agreement 
was  reduced  to  a  hoax,  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence was  turned  into  an  Insulting  Joke. 


Six  years  ago.  a  spectacular  summit  meet- 
ing was  staged  In  Geneva.  It  was  an  orgy 
of  false  optimism,  marked  by  scenes  In  which 
President  Blsenhower  and  Khrushchev  in- 
dulged in  smiling  camaraderie  while  cameras 
clicked.  Several  agreements  In  principle 
were  announced 

Within  3  months  Soviet  duplicity  reduced 
the  supposed  agreements  to  ashes.  The 
euphoria  that  had  seized  a  wishful  thinking 
world  expired. 

Currently  the  Kremlin  betrayal  came  not 
in  3  months  but  in  less  than  3  days.  Those 
who  still  cling  to  shreds  of  Ulusion  that  Com- 
munists can  be  trusted  to  abide  by  their 
solemn  pledges  have  been  once  more  disillu- 
sioned and  frustrated. 

Laos,  which  we  are  committed  to  defend 
against  Communist  conquest,  is  being  swal- 
lowed as  we  look  on  in  anguish.  While  we 
beg  for  a  cease-fire  and  some  formula  of 
accommodation  or  form  of  retreat  that  will 
at  least  save  face  for  us.  the  Communist-led 
and  Soviet-armed  Pathet  Laos  forces  bloodily 
take  over  more  and  more  of  the  country. 

To  suppose  that  the  Moscow-Peiping  axis 
will  relinquish  any  of  the  fruits  of  this  cold- 
blooded aggression  in  Laos — except  to  a  new 
regime  under  Its  domination — would  be  un- 
realistic In  the  end.  if  we  retain  anything 
at  all,  it  will  be  the  bleeding  stumpw  of 
another  brutally  amputated  country. 

Already  the  tragedy  of  our  failure  to  save 
Laos  has  spread  despair  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  countries  in  that  area — whether  alined 
with  the  West  like  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  neutralist  like  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia— have  only  their  faith  in  American 
power  and  moral  stamina  to  sustain  them 
as  the  tides  of  Communist  conquest  come 
closer. 

But    that    faith    Is    being    rapidly    eroded 
Even  Thailand,  hitherto  the   firmest   of  our 
allies  in  that  area,  has  begun  to  veer  toward 
neutralism,    as    a    hedge    against    American 
weakness. 

The  repercussions  of  the  Laos  disaster  In 
fact,  can  t>e  felt  in  neighboring  India  and  be- 
yond that  in  Iran.  In  the  last  year,  alarmed 
by  Red  Chinese  aggressions  on  its  frontiers. 
India  had  taken  a  stronger  tone  in  relation  to 
the  swelling  Communist  empire  Now  pro- 
Western  sentiment  Is  again  being  muted,  and 
kowtowing  to  Moscow  and  Pelplng  has  be- 
come more  evident.  The  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, beset  by  internal  troubles  and  Krem- 
lin pressures,  is  op>enly  trying  to  placate 
Moscow. 

The  simple  but  terrifying  truth  is  that 
there  are  deepening  doubts  thnsuphout  the 
world  about  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies,  psychologically,  to  defend  their 
friends  and  halt  the  surge  of  Communist  em- 
pire. 

Are  further  retreats  that  further  Isolate 
America  and  erode  Its  greatness,  really  in- 
evitable? Are  we  truly  as  feeble  In  purpose 
and  in  spirit  as  we  seem  to  be?  We  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Do  the  American  people  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  fumble  and  failure  and 
what  these  portend  for  our  Nation  and  our 
civilization? 

The  White  Hoxise.  the  State  I>epartment 
and  the  Pentagon  presumably  know  the  an- 
swers Nothing  is  gained  by  feeding  us 
tranquilizers.  However  cheerless  it  may  be. 
we  believe  people  want  to  be  told  the  whole 
truth.  Only  then  can  we  live  up  to  the 
thrilling  promise  made  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  Inaugural  address: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wish 
us  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend  or  oppose  any  enemy,  in  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty   " 


and  commendation  of  the  very  efTective 
floor  management  and  leadership  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  iMrs.  Neu- 
bergerI  in  the  handling  of  her  antibill- 
board  amendment  yesterday  Her  per- 
formance was  such  as  to  make  all  women 
proud  of  her— and  to  give  support  to 
the  argument  and  strong  evidence  that 
the  Senate  could  very  well  do  with  more 
women  Members 


COMMENDATION    OF    SENATOR 

NEUBERGER 
Mrs.    SMITH    of    Maine      Mr     Pre.'=i- 
dent,  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 


MASS     DEPORTATIONS    OF     BALTIC 
PEOPLES 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15  and  16,  every  year,  freemen  all  over 
the  world  observe  a  tragic  anniversary: 
the  anniversary  of  the  brutal  mass  de- 
portations of  60.000  Lithuaiiians  by  the 
Bolshevik   occupiers 

Almost  simultaneously,  mass  deporta- 
tions took  place  from  the  other  two  oc- 
cupied Baltic  countries,  Estonia  and 
Latvia. 

These.  Mr.  President,  were  calculated 
acts  of  cultural  f;enocide  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  decapitate  the  Baltic  peoples, 
politically  and  intellectually  They  took 
the  political  leaders,  the  university  pro- 
fessors, the  priests,  the  protestant  clergy, 
the  writers,  the  jurists,  the  national  fig- 
ures in  every  field. 

The  men  and  women  they  selected  for 
deportation  were  in  every  case  the  lead- 
ers of  the  community  and  those  capable 
of  exercising   leadership  at  every  level. 

They  were  taken  in  dead  of  night, 
without  warning,  and  were  shipped  in 
crowded  cattle  cars  to  the  wastelands 
of  Siberia  Many  of  them  died  during 
the  journey.  Many  more  perished  in  Si- 
beria. Those  who  survive  are  still  scat- 
tered throuph  the  slave  labor  camps  and 
remote   settlements  of   the  Soviet   east. 

But  I  am  certain  that  the  memory  of 
their  homeland  and  the  love  of  their 
homeland  and  the  belief  that  their  home- 
land will  some  day  be  free,  still  remain 
strong  in  their  hearts — as  they  do  in 
the  hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  in  this  country  aiid  in 
other  parts  of  the  free  world 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  present 
Soviet  regime  is  somehow  different  from 
the  regime  that  perpetrated  these  crimes 
against  humanity,  I  would  point  to  one 
simple  fact :  The  monster  responsible  for 
Stalin's  mass  deportations  from  the  Bal- 
tic countries  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Gen.  Ivan  Serov.  The  same  General 
Serov.  now  acting  under  orders  of  Khru- 
shchev, was  responsible  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution  And 
the  same  General  Serov  accompanied 
Klirushchev  to  this  country.",  as  Khru- 
shchev s  chief  of  security,  and.  therefore, 
as  a  guest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  murder  does  not  cease 
to  be  murder,  nor  does  genocide  cease 
to  be  genocide,  after  the  passage  of  20 
years.  I  believe  we  should  keep  the  facts 
about  the  Baltic  nations  constantly  be- 
fore world  opinion.  I  believe  we  should 
raioC  the  i.ssue  in  the  United  Nations,  at 
every  available  opportunity 

I  believe  tliat  when  the  Communists 
demand  that  we  get  out  of  Berlin,  we 
should  ask  them  to  get  out  of  the  Baltic 
countries  and  the  other  captive  nations 
of  Europe,  and  wc  should  challenge  them 
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to  permit  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
to  choose  their  own  governments  in  elec- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  commemorating  the  martyrs  of  the 
mass  deportations  from  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. Mr.  President,  let  us  aeam  dedicate 
ourselves  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
the  restoration  of  their  lost  freedoms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i.s 
there  further  morning  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chairs.  Is  there  further 
morring  business''  If  not,  morning 
business  ls  concluded. 


PROCUREMENT    OF    EXPERTS    AND 
CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  338.  S.  884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  884' 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
1 3.  884*  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment,  on  page  2. 
line  1,  after  the  word  '  ratp  '.  to  in.sert 
"of  the  highest  grade'  ,  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'^presentatit.e.t  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  a^sembl'^d.  That  the 
Act  of  February  14.  1903,  32  Stat.  826.  as 
amended  (5  USC  594),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentence  at 
tl.e  end  of  section  2  thereof:  "The  Secretarj' 
of  Commerce  la  authorized  to  procure  serv- 
ices SL3  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
Auarust  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810.  as  amended  (5 
U-S.C.  55a)  ).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  individuals,  and  for  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  days  in  any  calendar  year  tn 
the  case  of  any  l.^.dlvldual  compensated  at  a 
rate  in  er..-es3  of  th«>  highest  rate  of  the  high- 
est srade  payable  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended    ' 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Purpose  of  the  Bill 
3.  884  which  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  would  amend 
the  act  of  Februarv  14.  1903.  as  amended  (5 
U  3  C  594  I .  to  authonze  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals.  Present  law 
limits  the  per  diem  rate  to  $50.  Individuals 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  the  highest  grade  (CrS-18)  of  the 
ClaBsiflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  could 
not  be  retained  in  excess  of  100  days  in  any 
calendar  year  Wuh  the  pre.sent  $50  limita- 
tion, your  committee  is  o:'  the  view  that  the 


Department  of  Commerce  L-?  seriously  handi- 
capped in  obtaining  the  needed  services  of 
experts. 

No  opposition  to  enactment  has  been 
expressed 

AGENCY    BKP01T9 

The  following  favorable  agency  reports  and 
statements  were  received  and  considered  by 
the  committee 

ThK  SBCRrT-IRT  OrCOMMEHCTE, 

Wa.'ih'.ngton.  DC  ,  January  16.  1961. 
H:^.n    Rtrn.\Rri  M    Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wa.ih.ington,  D.C. 

Dear  M».  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants,  and  copies  of 
a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof 

On    January    12.    1961,    the  Bureau   of   the 
Budget  advised  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  draft  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  H  Mueller, 

Secretary  of  Cornmerce. 

STATEMENT    OF    PtmPOSE    AND    NEED 

Section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
.Act  of  August  3.  1946,  60  Stat  810,  as  amend- 
ed  (5  USC    55a).  provides  as  follows: 

"The  head  of  any  department,  when  au- 
thorized In  an  appropriation  or  other  act. 
may  procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess 
of  1  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  oaganizatlons  thereof.  In- 
cluding stenographic  reporting  services,  by 
contract,  and  In  such  cases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws  (but  as  to  agencies  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  i949  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  highest  rate  payable  under  such  act.  un- 
less other  rates  are  specifically  provided  in 
the  appropriation  or  other  law)  and.  except 
in  the  case  of  stenographic  reporting  .services 
by  organizations,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  title  41." 

Under  the  foregoing  provision  and  the  cur- 
rent Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation 
Act  the  Department  is  generally  limited  to 
payment  of  Individuals  at  rates  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $50  per  diem,  specified  In  the  appro- 
priation act.  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
law. 

The  purpose  of  prociulng  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  Is  ordinarily  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  following  ob- 
jectives; 

1  To  secure  specialized  opinion  not  avail- 
able within  the  Department  or  accessible 
within  other  Government  agencies; 

2.  To  obtain  outside  points  of  view,  to 
avoid  too  limited  Judgment  on  critical  issues 
of  administrauve  or  technical  action: 

3.  To  obtain  advice  regarding  develop- 
ments in  Industrial,  college  or  university,  or 
foundation  research; 

4  To  obtain  for  specially  Important  proj- 
ects the  opinion  of  noted  experts  whose  na- 
tional or  international  prestige  is  conduclTe 
to  success  of  an  undertaking; 

5.  To  secure  citizen  advisory  participation 
In  developing  or  implementing  Government 
programs  that  by  their  nature  or  by  statutory 
provision  call  for  such  participation;  and 

6.  To  obtain  the  services  of  specialized 
personnel  who  are  not  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  full-time  basis,  or  who  can- 
not serve  full  time  or  regularly. 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  listed  above. 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  truly  expert.  Under  civil 
service  requirements  (Federal  Personnel 
Manual,  p.  A-7-13)  an  expert  must  be  a  per- 
son of  excellent  qualtflcations  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  attainment  In  a  professional,  scien- 
tific, technical,  or  other  field.  His  icnowledge 
and  mastery  of  the  principles,  practices, 
problems,    methodology,    and    techniques   of 


his  field  of  activity,  or  of  an  area  of  special- 
ization within  the  field,  must  be  clearly 
superior  to  that  pjossessed  by  persons  of  ordi- 
nary competence  in  the  activity  His  attain- 
ment must  tie  such  that  he  will  lisually 
be  regarded  as  an  authority  or  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  unusual  competence  and  sJUll  by 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  profession,  oc- 
cupation, or  activity. 

In  years  past  a  maximum  limitation  of 
$50  per  diem  (equivalent  to  approximately 
$13,000  p>er  annum)  has  generally  sufficed  to 
enable  the  Department  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  persons  who  meet  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission s  criteria  for  experts  In  recent 
years,  however,  increasing  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  In  obtaining  the  services  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  truly  qualified  as  experts 
because  of  the  fact  that  such  individuals 
in  private  employment  now  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
$50  per  diem  ($13,000  per  annum)  rate  avail- 
able for  serving  the  Government.  In  numer- 
ous instances  the  experts  whose  services  are 
desired  receive  twice  as  much  as  the  maxi- 
mum Government  rate,  or  more.  As  a  result, 
the  Department  Is  handicapped  severely  in 
procuring  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  5  USC.  56a 

The  authority  requested  Is  substantially 
similar  to  that  recently  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
(sec.  302(1).  act  of  Aug.  23,  1958;  72  Stat. 
731.  745.  49  U.S.C.  1343(g)  );  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  (sec  203.  act 
of  July  2«.  1958:  72  Stat.  432;  43  U.S  C. 
2473(b)(9)):  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany (see  201.  act  of  July  13,  1959;  73  Stat. 
208;  the  Departraent  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1960); 
and  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (sec.  301,  act  of  July  13. 
1959;  73  Stat  208;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1960). 

The  Szcrxtart  or  Comickbck. 
Washington.  DC.  March   27.  1961. 
Hon    Warren  O.  Macnuson. 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce,   U.S.  Senate.    Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  On  January  16  1961. 
before  the  present  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  Department  of  Commerce  submitted 
to  the  87th  Congress  for  Introduction  the 
following  Item  of  draft  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants. 

The  draft  legislation  was  referred  to  your 
committee  for  consideration  and  introduced 
as  S.  884. 

You  are  advised  that  the  Department  has 
reexamined  this  item  and  we  continue  to 
support  its  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   is   no  objection    from   the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program  to  our  con- 
tinued support  of  this  draft  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EowARo  Endeman. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  <S.  834)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  Oi    CuMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  339   S.  1371 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1371  >  to  amend  subsection  'e^  of  section 
307  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  to  permit  liie  Commis.siun 
to  renew  a  station  license  in  the  safety 
and  special  radio  services  more  than  30 
days  prior  to  expiration  of  the  original 
license. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aKreeins  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OEiriKAL  Statement 

This  bill  would  amend  subsection  (e)  of 
section  307  of  the  Communications  Act  so  as 
to  f>ermlt  the  PCC  to  renew  a  license  in  the 
safety  and  special  radio  services  field  more 
than  SO  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
original  license.  Tills  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senator  MACNxraoi*  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission. 

At  the  present  time  section  S07(e)  reads 
as  follows : 

"(e)  No  renewal  of  an  existing  station 
license  shall  be  granted  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
license." 

The  laiiguage  as  presently  contained  in 
the  act  Is  suflicientiy  broad  to  Include  all 
types  of  licenses  Issued  by  the  FCC — those 
for  broadcasters  and  common  carriers,  as 
well  as  those  in  safety  and  special  services 
area. 

The  PCC  proposal  will  maintain  the  pres- 
ent restriction  insofar  as  broadcast  and 
common  carrier  licenses  are  concerned  and 
It  Is  in  this  area  that  the  restriction  of  sec- 
tion 307(e)  is  more  appropriately  applied 
since  application  for  broadcast  Ucen.ses  and 
common  carrier  services  are  usually  granted 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  the  nature  of 
the  sendees  offered  under  these  licenses  af- 
fects a  major  segment  of  the  population  and 
the  30-day  limitation  acts  as  a  useful  limita- 
tion. 

The  80-day  requirement  of  section  307(e) 
creates  an  obstacle  to  the  Commission's  con- 
stant effort  to  timely  process  the  ever-In- 
creasing number  of  applications  for  author- 
ization in  the  various  safety  and  special 
radio  services 

In  many  cases,  a  needless  duplication  of 
effort  could  be  avoided  if  an  application  for 
license  modification  could  also  be  treated  as 
a  renewal  application  Since  no  renewal 
can  be  granted  more  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  original  license  under 
the  law  as  now  written,  the  Commission, 
In  those  cases  wl^re  it  is  considering  an 
application  for  the  modification  of  a  license 
which  has  an  expiration  date  occurring 
more  than  30  days  later,  must  act  solely 
on  the  modification  notvrlthstandlng  that 
the  same  license  will  thereafter  come  up  for 
renewal.  Such  a  practice  seems  inefficient 
and  needlessly  burdensome,  esp>eclally  when, 
as  in  all  of  these  safety  and  special  radio 
type  cases,  appllcatloni  for  license  modifica- 
tion contain  all  Information  needed  for  re- 
newal consideration.  Also,  such  licenses  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  so  the  rights  of  others 
are  not  prejudiced   by  a  grant. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  examining  some  statistics  In 
the  amateur  radio  service  which  Is  Just  one 
of  the  numeroxis  safety  and  special  radio 
services.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  10.500 
modified  licenses  were  Issued  Eventually, 
each  of  these  10,500  licenses  must  be  proc- 
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essed  again  on  renewal,  even  though  all  the 
information  necessary  for  renewal  was  at 
hand  when   the  modifications  were   granted. 

The  bill  herein  reported  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  consider  such  applications 
for  modification  as  applications  for  modifica- 
tion and  renewal.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission could  then  issue  such  modified  li- 
censes for  a  regular  license  term,  thus 
eliminating  most  of  the  duplicate  effort. 
A  similar  reduction  of  workload  in  relation 
to  the  overall  application  processing  activi- 
ties in  this  area  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  public  and  the  Commission,  without 
any  reduction  in  the  Commission's  current 
fulfillment  of  its  public-Interest  obligations. 

The  elimination  of  the  30-day  restriction 
contained  In  the  present  law  would  eliminate 
needless  duplication  by  authorizing  the  PCC 
to  act  on  renewals  at  the  same  time  they 
are  modifying  a  license.  In  view  of  the  sheer 
volume  of  applications  in  the  safety  and 
special  services  area,  plus  the  noncompeti- 
tive nature  of  these  licenses,  the  public  In- 
terest would  be  served  by  minimizing  the 
duplication  and  burdensome  rep>etition  now 
required  because  of  the  30-day  restriction 
This  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  available  to  the  PCC  the  flexibility 
that  will  lead  to  the  reduction  in  workload 
and  backlog  of  cases  that  has  plagued  the 
PCC  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Communications  Commission  requesting 
this  legislation,  together  with  his  explana- 
tory statement.  Is  set  forth  below  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  Neither  the 
Department  of  Justice  nor  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  to  whom  the  bill  was  sub- 
mitted for  comment,  has  any  objection  to 
it.  Your  committee  has  received  no  protests 
from  any  source. 


Federal  CoMMrNicATTONS  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  March  8.  1961. 
The  Vice  PxxsiDEirr. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted,  as  a  i>art  of  its  legislative 
program  for  the  87th  Congress,  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  limit  the  prohibition  against  re- 
newing existing  station  licenses  more  than 
3C  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  origi- 
nal license  to  the  broadcast  and  common 
carrier  services.  As  a  consequence.  If  this 
proposal  were  adopted,  the  Commission 
could  then  grant  renewals  of  station  licenses 
in  the  field  of  safety  and  special  radio  serv- 
ices more  than  30  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  license.  The  Commu- 
nications Act  currently  provides  that  no 
renewal  of  an  existing  station  license  iihall 
be  granted  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  original  license  (47  USC. 
307(c) ). 

The  Commission's  dr.oft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  conslderaMon. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  Its  conslderatlor . 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  ccples 
of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six 
copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with  ref- 
erence thereto. 

The  consideration  bv  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Commurica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  may  be  desired  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  committee  to  which  this  proj>osal 
Is  referred 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  N  Minow, 

Chatmwn. 


Explanation    of    Propo-'^fd     Amendment    to 
StTBSXcnoN    (el     or    Section    307    or    the 

COMMTTNICATIONS  ACT   OF    1934.    AS   AMENDED. 

To  Permit  the  Commission  To  Renew  a 
Station  License  in  the  SAnm  and  Spe- 
cial Radio  bEEVicES  More  Than  3u  Days 
Prior  to  Expiration  of  the  Original 
License 

The  Commission  recon;me:iil5  that  section 
307(e)  of  our  act  be  amended  Rfi  that  the 
30-day  restriction  on  renewal  of  licences 
would  be  deleted  so  far  as  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services  are  conc«-ned  (47  U  S  C. 
307(e)  ) .  Language  for  the  suggested  amend- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 

Section  307(e)  now  prohibits  the  granting 
of  any  renewal  license  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original  li- 
cense. This  SO-day  restriction  creates  an 
obstacle  to  the  Commission's  constant  effort 
to  timely  process  tha  ever-increasing  number 
of  applications  for  authorizations  In  the 
various  safety  and  special  radio  servnces  ' 

In  many  cases,  a  needless  duplication  of 
effort  could  be  avoided  if  an  application  for 
license  modification  could  also  be  treats  as 
a  renewal  application.  Since  no  renewal  can 
be  granted  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  original  license  under  the 
law  as  now  written,  the  Commission,  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  conslderlne  an  application 
for  the  modification  of  a  license  which  has 
an  expiration  date  occurring  more  than  30 
days  later,  must  act  solely  on  the  modlf.ca- 
tlon  notwithstanding  that  the  same  license 
will  thereafter  come  up  for  renewal.  Such 
a  practice  seems  inefficient  and  needlessly 
burdensome  especially  when,  as  in  all  of 
these  safety  and  special  rndlo  typi  cases,  r^p- 
plications  for  license  niodlficaLion  contain 
all  information  needed  '  r  renewal  considera- 
tion. Also,  such  licenses  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  so  the  rights  of  others  are  not 
prejudiced  by  a  erant 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be 
Illustrated  by  examining  some  statistics  m 
the  amateur  radio  service  which  is  just  one 
of  the  numerous  sa'ety  and  special  radio 
services.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959.  10.500 
modified  licenses  were  issued.  EventuaKy, 
each  of  these  10.500  licenses  must  be  proc- 
essed again  on  renewri!  even  though  all  the 
Information  nece.ssary  for  renewal  was  at 
hand   when   the   niodil.catlons  were   grf-.nt^d 

Amendment  of  section  307(ei.  as  recom- 
mended herein,  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  such  applications  fcr  modi- 
fication as  applications  lur  mod.ficiition 
and  renewal.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
could  then  issue  such  modified  licenses  for 
a  regular  license  term,  thus  eliminating  most 
of  the  duplicate  effort  A  similar  re'iuctlon 
of  workload  in  relation  to  the  overal  appli- 
cation processing  uctivities  in  this  area  wou-d 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  end  the 
Coramlssjun,  without  any  reduction  in  the 
Commissions  current  fulfillment  of  itt  public 
interest  obligations. 

The  30-day  limit  also  causes  burdensome 
and  needless  repetition  in  processing  renew- 
al applications  which  are  prematurely  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission.  In  the  ftscaJ  ye.ir 
1959.  for  example,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  15,000  renewal  applications  received 
in  the  amateur  radio  service  were  submitted 
prematurely  and  had  to  be  sorted  and  set 
aside  until  ripe  for  processing.  An  amended 
section  307(e)  would  eliminate  this  problem. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  restric- 
tion in  section  307(e)  Is  more  appropriately 
applied  exclusively  to  applications  for  broad- 
cast licenses  and  common  carrier  serMce.s 
Since  these  applications  are  o'ten  granted 
on  a  competitive  basis,  and  Uie  nature  of  the 
service  offered  affects  a  major  segment  oi  the 
population  in  the  area  propose  to  be  ser\ed. 


•During  the  fiscal  year  1959.  the  Commis- 
sion received  250,000  applications  for  stations 
in   the  safety    and    special    rad:o    sers-lces. 
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the  30-day  limit  would  seem  to  have  a  use- 
ful purpose.    On  the  other  hand,  the  private 
noncompetitive    nature    of    the    safety    and 
special    radio   services   would    seem    to    make 
such  a  30-day  Unilt  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1371)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (C)  of  section  307  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended  1 48  Stat. 
1064;  47  USC  307(ei  i  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ail  after  'lei  '  and  adding  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"No  renewal  of  an  exi.stmg  .station,  license 
In  the  broadcast  or  the  common  carrier  serv- 
ices shall  be  granted  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
license." 


AUTHORIZED   STRENGTH    OF   MET- 
I  ROPOLITAN   POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  341,  S. 
1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The    Lecisl.ative    Clerk.     A    bill     'S 
1956  >     to    provide    that    the    authorized 
strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be 
less  than  3,000  officers  and  members 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  be  indefinitely 
postponed  and  that  the  Senate  proce^^d 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  351, 
H.R.  7218,  a  bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
7218*  to  provide  that  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be 
less  than  3,000  officers  and  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  upon  this  measure, 
I  wish  to  say  I  am  extremely  happy  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  both 
agreeing  to  increase  the  police  force  of 
t;he  District  of  Columbia  to  3,000  men. 
I  hope  that,  under  the  outstanding  Chief 
of  Police  and  police  force  in  the  District, 
the  employment  of  the  additional  officers 
and  members  will  be  completed  shortly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  ueing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Under  existing  law  (Public  Law  514,  84th 
Cong.,  70  S.tat.  148),  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
an  authorl.2ed  strength  of  not  less  than  2,500 
officers  and  members.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  con- 
sists of  2,714  officers  and  members.  The  ex- 
cess of  214  men  above  the  minimum  author- 
ized strength  of  2,500  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  after  Justification  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Police 
Department  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. As  of  June  6,  1961.  there  were  actually 
2,700  officers  and  members  In  the  Depart- 
ment. There  are  4  men  on  military  leave 
and   10  cleuis  I  vacancies. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  problems  Involved 
In  recruiting  and  training  new  members,  the 
committee  urges  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch 
toward  meeting  the  goal  of  a  3.000-man  po- 
lice force  as  one  of  the  steps  to  control  the 
rapidly  Increasing  number  of  serious  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  behalf  of  the  full  committee,  the 
chairman  Invited  the  District  of  Columbia 
Law  Enforcement  Council  to  meet  In  a  Joint 
public  session  on  May  22,  1961,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendatlonK  with  respect  to  crime  and  relat- 
ed problems  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  Council,  created  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1953,  Is 
composed  cf  the  following: 

President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Walter  Tobrlner. 

Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, Robert  Mxirray. 

Chief  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  Harold  F. 
Stewart. 

U.S.  Attorney  David  C    Acheson. 
Corporation  Counsel  Chester  Gray. 
U.S.  Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Sam  Wertleb. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
Donald  Clemmer. 

Parole  executive  of  the  Board  of  Parole, 
Hugh  F.  Rivers. 

U.S.    marshal.   John   McShane. 
Chief  probation  officer,  Edward  W  Garrett. 
Clerk  of  the  Municipal   Court,   Walter  F. 
Bramhall. 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Orman  W. 
Ketcham. 

Chairman  of  the  Council,  Oliver  Gasch. 
Washington      Bar      Association,      DeLong 
Harris. 

Citizens'  Crime  Commission  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  Robert  C.  Simmons. 

The  Council  was  requested  to  select  a  pri- 
ority list  of  programs  to  help  contain  the 
growing  crime  rate  of  the  District.  The 
Council  was  unanimous  In  selecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  3,000-man  police  force  as 
the  first  ard  most  Important  step  to  be 
taken. 

Thereafter,  on  May  24.  196L  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Ai-an  Bible,  Intro- 
duced (for  himself  and  the  entire  commit- 
tee membership)  S.  1956,  to  provide  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  not  less  than  3,000  officers  and  members. 
On  June  9,  1961,  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  should  be 
strengthene<I  by  approximately  300  addition- 
al men  In  order  to  deal  with  the  crime  situ- 
ation In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
provide  more  adequate  protection  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  cost  the 
District  of  Columbia  approximately  91, 659,- 


800  annually  after  the  police   force  reaches 
the  authorized  strength  of  3,000  men 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (KR.  7218)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  S.  1956  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


DETERMINATION  OF  PETITION  FOR 
ADOPTION  FILED  BY  MARIE  TAL- 
IAFERRO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
move  Uiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  342,  S.  158. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Abill'S.  158) 
to  confer  upon  the  domestic  relations 
branch  of  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption 
filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
information  relative  to  this  particular 
measure  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  the  existing  adoption  statute  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  no  petition  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court  unless  petitioner's 
spouse.  If  he  has  one.  Joins  in  the  petition, 
except  that  If  either  the  husband  or  wife 
Is  a  natural  parent  of  the  adoptee,  such 
natural  parent  need  not  Join  In  the  petition 
with  the  adopting  parent  but  need  only  give 
his  or  her  consent  to  the  adoption  (sec. 
16-211,  DC    Code,   1951   ed..  as  amended). 

Neither  the  petitioner,  Marie  Taliaferro, 
nor  her  spouse  are  the  natural  parents  of 
the  adoptee.  Both  have  had  custody  of  the 
adoptee  for  several  years.  The  petitioner 
Is  now  living  apart  from  her  spouse.  The 
latter  will  consent  to  the  adoption  but  he 
will  not  Join  In  the  adoption  petition. 

Accordingly,  under  these  circumstances  the 
court  Is  unable  to  assume  Jurisdiction  of 
the  adoption  petition.  Without  interfering 
with  the  merits  of  the  case,  this  bill  will 
remove  the  Jurisdictional  Impediment  Im- 
posed by  the  existing  adoption  statute  and 
permit  the  municipal  court  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  to  render  any  decree  that  It  finds 
appropriate  upon  consideration  of  all  the 
facts. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  offer  no  objection  to  the  grant  of 
discretionary  relief  as  provided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  Involve  no 
additional  expenditure  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (S.  158'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of 
Representatu  ct  of  ihe  United  States  of 
America  in  Cungresx  ajtscmblfd.  That  (a) 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  do- 
mestic relations  branch  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  a  final  or  Interlocu- 
tory decree  of  adoption  upon,  the  petition 
for  adoption  filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro  and 
now  pending  before  such  court  (adoption 
numbered  A52-60). 

(b)  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  petition  shall  be  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  adoption  reg- 
ularly filed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  and  regulate 
the  procedure  for  adoption  in  the  District 
of  Colimibla",  approved  June  8.  1954  (68 
Stat  240  I ,  except  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  such  Act  providing  that  no  petition 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  peti- 
tioner's spouse,  if  he  has  one.  Joins  In  the 
petition  shall   not  be   applicable. 

Sec.  a.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  directing  the  domestic  relations 
branch  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  grant  the  petition  for 
adoption  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 


EXEMP'nON  FROM  PAYING  FEES  IN 
COURTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tlial  Uie  St-i^ie  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  343.  S. 
558 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  558) 
to  amend  the  acts  of  March  3,  1901,  and 
June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  3,  1901,  as  amended,  and  the 
act  of  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  as, 
for  example,  a  fee  for  a  cerilfled  copy  of  a 
Judgment,  In  any  of  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Under  existing  law.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  exempted  by  the  act  of  June  28.  1944 
(sec.  11-1519.  DC  Code.  1951  ed  i .  f  rom  pay- 
ing costs  In  any  court  In  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Including  the  U.S.  District 
Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (sec.  11-1507, 
D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.),  exempts  the  United 
States  from  payment  of  both  coets  and  fees 
In  the  U.S.  district  court.  Under  neither  act 
13  the  District  of  Columbia  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  fees,  as  distinct  from  costs, 
with  the  exception  of  fees  payable  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  result  Is  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  required  to  pay  fees  assessed  by 


the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
It  Is  exempted  from  paying  costs. 

The  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  are  either  wholly 
or  In  large  measure  supported  by  It.  The 
District  of  Columbia  government  Is  required 
to  conduct  a  large  volume  of  business  In  the 
courts.  Consequently,  the  requirement  that 
the  District  pay  coxirt  fees  merely  operates 
to  translate  money  made  available  by  Con- 
gress for  certain  purposes  to  moneys  credited 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  without  adding 
to  the  District's  revenues. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  advised  the  committee  that 
the  conduct  of  the  District's  business  In  the 
courts  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  would  relieve  the 
District  of  an  unnecessary  bookkeeping  op- 
eration. An  Identical  bill  (S,  3194)  passed 
the  Senate  In  the  86th  Congress,  but  failed 
of  enactnient  In  the  House. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  Involve  no 
additional  expenditure  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proFK)sed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  558  •  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  ihird  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  177  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  1219),  aa  amended  i  aec.  11- 
1507,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1651  edi- 
tion). Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  Immediately  after  "than 
the  United  States",  and  by  Inserting  "or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  '  immediately  before 
the  j>erlc)d. 

Sec.  2.  Section  16  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act,  1945,  approved  June 
28,  1944  (58  Stat.  533;  aec.  11-1519,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition),  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  fees"  Immediately  following 
"court  costs". 


CASTRO  S  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President,  the 
tractors  for  freedom  commiiiee  has  just 
returned  from  a  meeting  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  in  regard  to 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  for  tractors. 

As  usual  with  blackmailers.  Castro 
keeps  asking.  Now  he  declares  he  will 
go  through  with  his  tractor  proix)sal 
providing  we  furnish  tractors  that  cost 
$24,000  each.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  freedom  committee,  which 
thought  it  was  going  to  buy  500  tractors 
for  an  estimated  cost  of  $3'i  million, 
now  will  be  required  to  raise  $28  million. 
In  addition  to  this,  Castro,  according  to 
press  dispatches  from  Japucy  Grande. 
Cuba,  yesterday,  boasuxl  that  he  does 
not  need  tractors,  but  wants  Cuba  paid 
for  invasion  damages. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Salina  Journal,  the  state- 
ment was  made: 

What  will  be  the  next  condition  to  be  de- 
manded is  R  matter  of  conjecture  B'ark- 
m;Ulers.  once  they  have  suckers  on  the 
string,  always  figure  new  ways  V^  make  them 
Jump. 


This  editorial,  which  I  think  is  not 
only  poinu^d,  but  very  timely,  makes  the 
interesting  comment; 

We  would  gladly  send  not  only  tractors 
but  also  other  forn^  uf  ecxjnomic  .-issistance 
to  Cuba,  provided 

1.  Political  and  personal  liberties  are  re- 
stored. 

2.  Freedom  of  radio  and  press  is  reestab- 
lished. 

3.  Constitutional  government  Is  re-created. 

4.  A  general  election   Is  called, 

6.  Castro  and  his  ministers  resign  In  favor 
of  a  provisional  government  composed  of 
representative  Cutwiis  that  would  govern 
only  until  the  ballots  are  counted. 

This  editorial,  it  occurs  to  me,  merits 
the  consideration  of  every  American  in- 
terested in  our  future  relationship  with 
Cuba. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
as  a  Nation  should  not  be  kowtowing  to 
this  dictator,  but  should  demand  that 
he  take  into  account  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  our  Cuban  neighbors. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  stating: 

This  Is  a  chancy  proposition,  of  course, 
but  it  would  underscore  two  points,  that 
Cuba  should  be  for  the  Cubans  and  that  we 
want   to  be  friendly  neighbors. 

All  of  Latin  America  would  approve,  only 
the  Russian  Communists  would  object 

We  would  not  be  bargaining  for  the  conirol 
of  Cuba, 

We  would  only  be  asking  a  guarantee  that 
any  help  we  might  give  would  go  for  the  good 
of  all  the  Cuban  people  as  they  freely  £,ee  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  m  the  Salina 
Journal  recer.Uy,  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  usual  with  blackmailers.  Castro  keeps 
asking.  Now  he  declares  he  will  go  through 
with  his  tractor  proposal  provided  Milton 
Elsenhower  or  some  equal  figure  cumes  to 
Havana  to  negotiate, 

Castro's  purpose,  of  course.  Is  lo  make 
prominent  Americans  grovel  In  the  dust  to 
beg  for  his  mercy. 

What  will  be  the  next  condition  to  be  de- 
manded is  a  mailer  of  conjecture.  Black- 
mailers, once  they  have  suckers  on  the  siring, 
always  fi,gure  new  ways  to  make  them  jump. 

There  is  no  good  reason  t..*  put  up  with  this 
damned  nonsense. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  constrained  from 
policing  the  Cuban  crooks  with  our  troops. 
Too  many  Innocent  Cuban  families  would 
suffer  from  mllltarj-  action. 

But  we  could  make  this  sort  of  a  prop- 
osition; 

We  would  gladly  send  not  only  tractors  but 
also  other  forms  of  economic  assistance  to 
Cuba,  provided : 

1.  Political  and  personal  liberties  are 
restored. 

2.  Freedom  of  radio  and  press  is  reestiib- 
llshed. 

3  Constitutional  government  is  re-created, 

4  A  general   election  Is  called. 

5.  Castro  and  his  ministers  resign  in  favor 
of  a  provisional  eo\ernment  composed  of 
representative  Cubans  taat  would  govern 
only   until    the   ballots  are   counted. 

This  is  a  chancy  proposition,  of  course, 
but  it  would  underscore  two  points,  that 
Cuba  should  be  for  the  Cubans  and  that  we 
want  to  be  friendly  nelghlwrs. 

All  of  Latin  America  would  approve,  only 
the  Russian   Comjnunlets   would   object. 

We  would  not  be  bargaining  for  the  control 
of  Cuba, 
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We  would  only  be  asking  a  guarantee  tha: 
any  help  we  might  give  would  ?o  for  the 
good  of  all  the  Cuban  people  as  they  freely 
see   It. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial 
entitled  'Berlin:  A  Third  Way,"  which 
appeared  last  evening  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  It  was  a  very  solid  edi- 
torial which  based  judgment  on  the  br:]- 
hant  address  delivered  by  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, in  his  exploration  for  a  tiurd  \<.ay 
in  Berlin. 

As  we  all  know,  of  course,  the  impasse 
that  is  Berlin  is  a  source  not  only  of 
worry  but  of  genuine  alarm  that  lies 
ever  beneath  the  surface  of  international 
waters,  even  though  our  interest  is  cap- 
tured from  day  to  day  more  readily  by 
the  headlines  from  Cuba,  from  Laos,  or 
more  spectacular  fronts  at  the  moment. 
The  critical  block  between  the  Soviet 
position  and  the  position  of  the  free 
world  and  the  West,  which  Berlin  has 
come  to  epitomize,  has  made  Berlin  in 
all  truth  the  potentially  most  explosive 
spot  around  the  globe. 

For  that  reason  many  who  are  close 
to  the  question  of  hew  to  resolve  that 
particular  tension,  and  throu^'h  it  p*"r- 
haps  head  ofT  the  most  real  threat  to  a 
more  serious  kind  of  conflict,  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr. 
M.ANSFirLDl  in  his  proposal  of  a  third 
way.  m  the  form  of  a  free  city  This 
plan,  in  an  effective  way,  would  retain 
and  protect  the  position  of  the  free 
world,  regardless  of  whatever  Russian 
maneuver  were  made  in  regard  to  recog- 
nition of  East  Berlin  and  Ea.st  Germany 
in  question, 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Berlin      .\    Tutrd    \K\y 

In  h:s  search  for  a  thl-d  way  in  Berlin, 
Majority  Leader  tdix.E  M.^.v.<;nEij3  rests  his 
case  on  the  unassailable  prem:.<>e  that  the 
deadlock  there  may  push  the  Western  na- 
tions and  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  new  vor- 
tex of  irrationality  at  whose  center  lies  the 
graveyard  of  humanity  Those  on  both 
sides  who  say  they  want  to  stand  pat  on 
Berlin,  come  what  may,  should  give  serious 
consideration   to  this  prospect 

We  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Mans- 
riELDS  remarks  were  of  the  inspired  trial 
balloon  variety  or  whether  he  was  speaking 
on  his  own  resp<:)ns;billty  And  perhaps  It 
doesn't  matter  The  lmp)rtant  thing  is  that 
h;s  speech   makes  sense 

As  matters  stand,  both  the  V.  »st  and  the 
S<jvlet  Union  are  adhering  u>  irreconcilable 
positions  These  positi  ns  take  little  ac- 
count of  the  changes  m  Eiirope  .since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  some  16  years  ago  And 
they  are  also  positions  which,  far  from  serv- 
ing real  interests,  promise  nothing  better 
to  all  concerned  than  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  collision. 

In  this  Situation,  the  Montana  Senator 
calls  for  the  taking  of  a  new  look — a  search 
for  a  third  way  in  Berlin  Specifically,  he 
thinks  that  thi.s  third  way  may  lie  in  the 
creation  of  a  free  city  which  would  encom- 
pass not  just  West  B«rlin,  but  all  of  Berlin. 
This  free  city  would  be  held  in  trust  nnd  in 
pe  ice  by  some  International  authority  untU 


such  time  as  it  can  again  .serve  as  the  capital 
f  Germany  and  its  access  routes  would  be 
garrisoned  t>y  international  peace  teams 
Meanwhile,  "^e  h'jpe  would  be  that  the  Kast 
and  the  Wctt  Germans  could  work  out  their 
own  uniflcallon  problem. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  may  be  wlahful 
thinking.  Senator  Mansfteld  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  how  Mr  Khrushchev  would 
react  to  such  a  proposal,  if  it  were  put  to 
him  In  formal  fashion,  and  there  is  little 
In  the  record  to  encourage  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Prer.iier  would  respond  favorably. 
Still,  as  the  majority  leader  has  stated,  un- 
certainty ai.  to  Ut.  Khrushchev's  reaction 
does  not  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  ex- 
plore any  f.nd  all  avenues  of  peace  "even 
as  we  steel  ourselves  for  what  must  come  If 
the  way  to  peace  cannot  be  found." 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  future  of 
mankind — most  certainly  including  Ameri- 
cans, Russians,  and  Germans.  Even  so,  we 
cannot  yield  to  unilateral  action  designed 
to  force  us  out  of  Berlin.  If  Mr  Khru- 
shchev will  concede  nothing — then  we — and 
he — must  accept  the  consequences.  But 
such  a  dis?,ster  should  not  be  called  down 
upon  the  human  race  simply  because  an 
obsessive  attachment  to  old  and  outdated 
positions  p-ecludes  examination  of  rational 
alternatives. 


.AMENDMENT    OF    DI.^TRIPT    OP 
COLL7/IBIA  TRAFFIC  ACT.  1925 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tha:  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  344. 
Senate  bill  559. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LEGisLATrvK  Clerk  A  bill  (S. 
559 1  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act.  1925,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  u,  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  pnx;eeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  report  accompanying 
S.  559  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purjwse  of  thla  bill  is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  TrafBc  Act.  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  increase  the  maximum  al- 
lowable Imprisonment  term  from  10  days  to 
90  days  for  violations  of  traffic  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  authority  of 
such  act. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1923.  as  amended 
(sec.  40-603(c),  DC  Code.  1951  ed  ) .  au- 
thorizes and  empowers  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make,  modify, 
and  enforce  reasonable  regulations  in  respect 
to  brakes,  horns,  lights,  mufflers,  and  other 
equipment,  the  Inspection  of  the  same:  the 
registering,  reregistering,  titling,  retltllng, 
tran.sferrlng  of  titles,  and  revocation  of  the 
certificate  cf  title  to  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers,  and  provides  that  any  person  violat- 
ing this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$300  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  90  days, 
or  both. 

Subsection  (gl  of  the  same  section  of  such 
act  (sec.  40-603(g).  D.C,  Code,  1951  ed  ) , 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  prescribe 
within  the  lijnlutlons  of  the  Traffic  Act.  as 
amended,  reasonable  penalties  of  fine,  or  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  10  days  In  lieu  of 
or  In  addition  to  any  fine  for  the  violation 


of  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  such  act  not  otherwise 
therein  provided  for. 

Under  one  part  of  the  TraflBc  Act.  the  Com- 
missioners can  promulgate  regulations  relat- 
ing to  brakes,  horns,  lights,  mufflers,  and 
other  equipment,  for  which  a  penalty  may 
be  Imposed  for  the  violation  of  those  regula- 
tions of  not  more  than  $300  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  nacre  than  90  days,  or  both,  while 
under  another  part  of  the  TrafBc  Act,  the 
Commissioners  can  make  regulations  of  the 
nature  of  rules  of  the  road — regulation  of 
trafflc — and  for  the  violation  of  these  regula- 
tions, the  maximum  penalty  Is  $300  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  days,  or 
both. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
maximum  penalty  for  violations  of  rule*  of 
the  road  Identical  to  that  for  violations  of 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  equipment  of 
motor  vehicles 

ThU  Increased  penalty  provision  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  needed  amendment 
to  the  Trafflc  Act  by  the  board  of  Judges  of 
the  municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, whose  Jurisdiction  Includes  adjudi- 
cation of  all  trafflc  violations  In  the  District, 

Likewise,  the  TralBc  Coordinating  Conimlt- 
tee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  endorsed  the 
proposed  amendment  after  careful  study  and 
comparison  of  the  amendment  with  related 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws 
and  Ordinances 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
amendment  merely  Increases  the  maximum 
allowable  penalty  under  the  Trafflc  Act  and 
leaves  unaffected  the  trial  Judge's  preroga- 
tive to  examine  all  circumstances  surround- 
ing a  given  trafflc  conviction  and  to  impcme 
a  Just  sentence  accordingly  within  a  range 
varying  from  neither  fine  nor  Imprisonment 
up  to  a  m.\xlmum  of  both  a  $300  fln«  and  a 
90-day  Jail  sentence. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  legislation 
will  have  a  substantial  deterrent  effect  on 
careless  motorists  by  providing  a  more  ap- 
propriate penalty  In  cases  of  the  most 
flagrant  or  repetitious   tralBc  offenders. 

"The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  any  additional  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

An  Identical  bill  (8  3305)  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  86th  Congress,  but  failed  of  en- 
actment In  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S  559 >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  6 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Trafflc  Act.  1925. 
as  amended  (sec  40-«03(g),  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1951  edition),  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "ten"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word     -'-r--.  ■ 
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DELEGATION  OP  FUNCTIONS  OF 
APPROVING  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  345,  S    1651 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  1651)  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts 
not  exceeding  $100,000. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  Re- 
port No.  380,  accompanying  S.  1651  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 


The  bill  (S.  1651'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinp,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  Is  amended  by 
striking  "$25,OO0"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••$100,000". 


SMALL  CLAIMS   AND  CONCILIA".TON 
BRANCH       OF      THE      MUNICIPAL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  amend  sub-  COURT 

section   (b)    of  section  3  of  Reorganization  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 

Plan  No  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  826)  In  order  to  move   that   the   Senate   proceed    to  the 

permit  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  consideration  of  Calendar  No  346,  S,  561. 
Columbia  to  delegate  the  function  of  approv-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 

Ing  contracts  not  in  excess  of  $100,000.  ^jj)  ^^  stated  by  title 

The  justification  for  this  legislation  Is  set  ^he  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk,     A  bill  ( S,  561  > 

out   In   the   Commissioners   letter   of   trans-  ^-   „k««„h    »v,«   „„♦    ^„i„*i^„    »,.   *i,       _    n 

mlttal   Of  the  proposal   to  the   President  of  ^  amend  the  act  relatmg   to  the  small 

the  U.S.  Senate,  dated  April  13.  1961.  which  dai^s  and  conciliation   branch   of   the 

Is  herewith  made  a  part  of  the  report.  municipal   court  of  the  District  of   Co- 

April  13.  1961.  lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Hon  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

President.  U.S.  Senate,  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 

Washington.  DC.        |  from  Montana, 

Mt  DmA«  Mr  PaEsiBENT    The  Commission-         The  motion  was  agreed   to:    and  the 

ers  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
draft  of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Commission-  w_     x/r  at^cv^ttt  rt      -k/i^     ta-o^i^^^*     t 

ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  ^''^•    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

the  function  of  approving  contracts  not  ex-  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 

ceeding  $100,000.  excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  Re- 

The  act  of  December  20.  1944,  authorized  P^''^    No.    382.   accompanying   S.    561   be 

the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum-  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
bia  to  apfKiint  contracting  officers  with  power         There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

to  enter  Into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  Dls-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcORD, 

trlct.  provided  that  contracts  Involving  over  as  follows" 
$1,000  must  be  approved  by  the  Commission- 
ers in  order  to  bind  the  District  "^^^  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 

The  act  approved  Augvist  16  194P  In-  *^*  relating  to  the  small  claims  and  concilia- 
creased  to  $3,000  the  limit  of  the  contracting  *'""  branch  of  the  municipal  court  of  the 
authority  of  the  contracting  officers.  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  raise  the  Jurls- 

Reorganlzation   Plan  No,   5.  submitted   bv  d>^t>«"*>  amount  of  such  branch  from  $50. 

the  President  to  the  Congress  on  May  1.  1952,  "%'r»f  'IT  "ow  provide*    to  $150, 

pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  wf^n'T  i''o'^«  "JU^LT  ^       °^  \^\^^.^  °' 

provided   that   the  Commissioners  shall   not  Tr^^nLI    ^J!'  J^^    ^^  k'^^k  ^^'^^^^^  ■ 

delegate  the  function  of  approving  any  con-  °  C,    Code,    1951    ed  ) .    which    the    proposal 

tract  in  excess  of  $26,000  woud    amend,    provides    that    "said    branch 

„„„.„„,     »j,^ .    .      ,  .       ^  shall    have    exclusive    Jurisdiction    over    all 

However,    the    number    of    contracts    over  «o.«o    »,4«ki«    ♦»,«    t,,..4„-ji„*.„_      »   *•- 

$25,000  has  greatly  Increased  In  recent  years.  ^,n±,7uT.  amount  nfthlni^fntm"   TY"' 

In  fiscal  year  1957  there  were  107  contracts  '"  Tjl   m«?^.h    .«r,         f        P^"'"  '    ^  "^^^ 

over  $25,000,  of  which  55  were  under  $100,000  Z  ..ntr^li^    h  .       ^^T^fn   P^'^P^ry 

while  in   I960  there  were   182  contractsTr  ''    ?°l'^I°7'Z    ^^  P°'  "^^^'^  *^°  exclusive 

amounts    over    $25,000,    of    which    106    were  °JJ^'^T^.''\';?:,^l''^^^ 

under    $100,000.      In    1957    total    obligations  ^°?^n«  fnr  J.^.^i        fv,  °f    ^",^'"'*! 

under    District    contracts    were   $37    million  ll}l°,^^ IZ'J^l         ^  °V^^  r^tf^^°''.°\''^f 

as  compared  with  approximately  $69  million  rM«f;n  for  „rrp«        ?    '"t      "'*  °°'  ''^f'""^" 

in  1960  ^  »         '  "'""  a  claim  for  arrears  of  rent,  or  personalty,  or 

_-  .  ^,,,  ,_.      ,.  .  both  arrears  of  rent  and  personalty," 

The  proposed  blU  would  relieve  the  Com-  The  present  Jurisdictional  amount  was 
mlssloners  of  some  of  the  burden  Imposed  established  more  than  20  years  ago.  Accord- 
over  «2f;^^inrI.%^nr^v".T  a?  ^""J'-^fts  iiig  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  business  of 
Tr!l  2?  Tv,  !i/^r  ^^"f .  J"^"-  *^^  ^""  ^he  municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
^TpTJ.ftl  t  .J  of^  r?"  '^  be  empowered  mmbla  submitted  by  the  chief  judge  thereof 
to  delegate  to  the  DUtrlcfs  contractmg  offl-  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  number  of 
cers  would  save  adm  nistratlve  time  and  ex-  small  claims  actions  filed  In  the  municipal 
^!.?rH  ^H  I  .''  expediting  contract  court  during  the  .  seal  years  from  1946  to 
auards,  thereby  making  new  facilities,  equip-  iggo  and.  for  comparison,  the  number  of  ac- 
ment,  and  supplies  available  for  District  op-  tions  In  excess  of  $50  filed  during  the  same 
erauons  at  an  earlier  dat«  period,  are  as  follows : 

The  Commissioners  hnve  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Walter  N,  Tobrines. 

President.  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  Involve 
no  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 
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An  identical  bill  (S.  3304)  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  86th  Congress,  but  failed  of  en- 
actment In  the  House. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during 
recent  years  the  number  of  small  claims  ac- 
tions has  begun  to  sharply  decrease.  It  Is 
noted,  however,  that  the  number  of  actions 
for  amounts  In  excess  of  $50  has  generally  In- 
creased over  the  number  of  actions  filed  In 
prior  years.  The  committee  Is  informed  that 
a  substantial  percentage  of  these  actions, 
perhaps  40  or  45  percent,  are  actions  in  which 
the  amount  claimed  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty In  controversy  Is  $150  or  less.  This  trend 
would  seem  to  Justify  Increasing  to  $150  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  of  this  branch  of  the 
court.  In  order  to  allow  more  litigants  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  simplified  procedures 
prescribed  by  law  for  actions  in  this  branch. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Judges  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Women's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Washington  Bar  Association,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Associations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  result  in  no  increase 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  government  of  the 
District   of   Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  561)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March 
5,  1938  (sec.  ll-804(a).  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.  1951  edition) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ••$60"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••$150". 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF 
MAINTAINING  WOODROW  WIL- 
SON MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  348.  S,  564, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (S.  564 » 
to  provide  for  apportioning  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  of  the 
Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point,  Va.,  to 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report.  Re- 
port No.  374.  accompanying  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  States  of  'Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  to  share  equally  the 
expense  incident  to  operating  and  main- 
taining the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge 
that  is  being  constructed  over  the  Potomac 
River  from  Jones  Point,  Va  ,  across  a  certain 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a 
point  in  Maryland.  The  movable  span  of 
the  bridge  Is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 
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The  comrr.r. ^ee  be:. eves  that  the  traff,'' 
load  to  be  carried  dally  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  ■will  relieve  traffic 
cjiigestion  in  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Washington  by  curtailing  trafllc  into  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  via  the  Ro- 
c.^.ui-.bea'.i  (14:h  Street  i  and  South  Capitol 
S'reet  Bridges.  Statistics  provided  to  the 
C'-mml'tee  show  that  an  estimated  12  OOO 
vehicles  a  day  travel  to  and  from  Wish- 
Ington  via  the  Rochambean  i  14th  Strf^'i 
and  South  Capitol  Street  Bridges.  w;th  a 
1  500-vehicle  capncity  diring  peak  hours. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  large  percentage  of 
these  vehicles  will  use  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge  as  a  bypass,  thereby  saving 
distance  and  tlm.e  In  fact,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Highway  Department  estimates 
that  one  full  bridge  lane  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  traffic  bound  to  and  from  the  central 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  was  further  informed  that 
8.500  of  the  30.500  vehicles  per  day  estimated 
to  use  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge 
In  1363  win  travel  between  points  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  thereby  relieving  traffic 
congestion  within  the  Dlstilct  of  Columbia. 
In  1975.  this  number  is  estimated  at  17.000 
per  day. 

To  the  extent  that  traffic  uses  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge,  which  other- 
wise would  use  existing  brldces  acroes  the 
Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers,  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity to  make  possible  expenditures  for  new 
structures  that  might  be  reqilred  by  in- 
creased traffic.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
this  diversion  In  the  14th  Street  corridor  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  he  relieved 
in  the  anaount  of  one-fourth  of  the  traffic 
In  peak  hours. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  wruld  Implement  an 
xinderstandlng  among  officials  of  the  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  th<*  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  M.aryland.  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  assume  a  pn-o  rata  share  of 
the  operatl'-n  anfi  maintenance  costs  of  the 
bridge  following  construction.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  to  share  in 
this  bridge  expen.se  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
dated  January  29,  1957.  from  Gen.  T.  A. 
Lane.  Engineer  Commissioner  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  Gen.  Jajaaea  A.  Ander- 
son, chairman  of  the  depar*ment  of  highways 
for  the  State  of  Virginia  In  pertinent  part 
the  let'.er  reads  as  follows 

"Dea«  Gexeral  Anderson  r  This  letter  Is 
to  cor.firm  what  you  have  doubtless  read  in 
newspapers.  The  Board  acted  this  mornirg 
to  withdraw  objections  previously  registered 
to  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Jones  Point  Bridge,  in 
order  to  overcome  legal  doubts  about  the 
authority  of  the  Maryland  commission  to 
enter  an  atjreement  without  District  par- 
tlciparion  and  to  avoid  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge.  The  Commissioners 
will  support  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
District  sharing  of  the  cost  of  operation  and 
m.antenance." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  bridge 
expenses  Incurred  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  such  arrangements  as  can  be  agreed 
to  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  However,  the 
annual  portion  of  the  expenses  to  be  as- 
sum.ed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  bridge.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Highways  and  Traffic  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  estimates  that  the  average 
annual  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
wUl  be  approximately  $29,000. 

Written  communications  of  support  for 
the  bill  were  received  from  Hon.  J.  Lindsay 
Almond,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Miiryland. 


So  testlmrny  was  given  In  opposition  to 
the  bill  at  tlie  public  hearing  held  on  April 
14.  1961. 

The   District   of   Columbia  Conamlssloners 

recon.mend  ii,pprovul  cf  this  bi»l. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  pi-opo.'^ed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  ( S.  564 )  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
bridge  being  constructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  iri  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes'  ,  approved  Augpist  30.  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  maintained  and  operated 
at  the  expense  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangemnets  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  such  States  and  the  District 
of  CoUunbia:  Provided,  That  the  annual  por- 
tion of  such  expense  to  be  assumed  by  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
and  operating  such  bridge. 


INCREASE  IN  FEE  CHARGED  FOR 
LEARNERS    PERMIT 

Mr.  MAN'SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideratnn  of  Calendar  No.  349.  S. 
1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stat<?d  by  title. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  '3. 
1291  >  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act  of  1925,  as  amended,  to  in- 
crease the  fee  charged  for  learners'  per- 
mits. 

The  PFiESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  p>ertincnt 
excerpt  from  the  committer  report.  Re- 
port No.  375,  accompanying  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  TraflBc  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  fee  charged  for 
learners"  permits  from  the  present  statutory 
fee  of  $1  to  $2. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act,  1925  f43  Stat.  1121),  as  amended  (62 
Stat.  173;  68  Stat.  732;  sec.  40-301(a) (2) . 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.),  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  charge  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
learner's  permit  is.sued  by  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  such  learner's  permit  being 
valid  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  projected  an  expan- 
sion of  the  District's  traffic  safety  education 
program  in  an  effort  to  curtail  the  rising 
toll  of  traffic  accidents  and  deaths.  To  ac- 
complish this  traffic  safety  education  goal, 
an  Increase  of  $36,200  was  approved  in  the 
Department's  1961  budget  (Public  Law  86- 
412),  bringing  total  expenditures  for  this 
p\irpose  to  $61,000.  An  amount  of  $63,200 
has  been  requested  for  the  program  In  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1962. 


The  Commissioners  have  recommended 
that  the  additional  revenue  to  offset  the 
expanded  cost  of  the  traffic  safety  education 
program  should  be  obtained  by  an  Increase 
in  the  fee  charged  for  learner's  permits.  As 
.'.pproximately  40,000  learner's  permits  are 
issued  yearly,  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
met  by  the  fee  Increment  as  provided  for  In 
the  bill. 

The  $2  fee  represents  approximately  a  half- 
way or  a  median  figure  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  fees  charged  by  other 
jurisdictions  for  learners'  permits.  Your 
committee  feels  that  this  proposed  fee  is  a 
reasonable  fee  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  is  necessary  and  worthy. 
A  similar  bill  (S  3257)  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  86th  Congress,  but  failed  enactment  In 
the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1291)  was  ordered  to  be 
eng^rossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Pe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (43  Stat.  1121), 
as  amended  (62  Stat.  173;  68  Stat.  732;  sec. 
40-301(a)  (2),  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Coda, 
1951  edition),  be  amended  by  striking  "$l" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof   '$2  ". 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS 
FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA INTO  NL\RYLAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  350,  S.  588 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  tS. 
588)  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29,  1930. 
in  order  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain 
projects  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  588)  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29. 
1930,  in  order  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain projects  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia into  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  4,  after  "(46  Stat.  482)".  to 
insert  "as  amended":  in  line  5,  after  the 
woi-d  "out",  to  strike  out  "$9,000,000" 
and  insert  '$13,500,000 '.  and  in  line  6. 
after  the  word  "thereof",  to  strike  out 
"$12,000,000"  and  insert  "$16,500,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
flrst  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  482 >,  as  amended. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,500,000",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,500,000  ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
such   Act  Is    amended    (1)    by  striking  out 
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■$1,600,000"  the  flrst  time  it  appears  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "*4,5(X).(XX)". 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  proviso 
"$1,500,000".  and  "$3,000,000",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$4,500.000 "  and  "$9,CKX),000". 
respectively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  committee  leport.  Re- 
port No.  376,  accompanying  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  the 
grant  authorization  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  stream  valley  parks  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  under  section  1(b)  of  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act.  from  $1,500,000  to 
$4,500,000  This  would  make  the  grant  au- 
thorization for  the  State  of  Maryland  equal 
to  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia  The  bill 
would  also  Increase  the  loan  authorization 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  from  $3  million  to 
$9  million. 

EXISTING    L.\W 

The  Capper-Cramton  Act  was,  flrst  ap- 
proved by  Congress  on  May  29,  1930  (46  Stat. 
482).  This  act  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $9  million  for  the  acquisition  anc^  develop- 
ment of  such  lands  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  as  were  necessary  and  desirable 
for  park  and  parkway  systems  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  National  Capital.  Of  this  sum, 
$7,500,000  was  authorized  for  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  and  $1,600.- 
(X)0  for  the  extension  of  District  of  Columbia 
parks  into  Maryland  In  addition,  the  Cap- 
per-Cramton Act  contained  authority  for 
loans  up  to  $3  million  to  the  State  of  Mar>-- 
land  for  the  acquisition  of  stream  valley  park 
lands. 

The  act  of  July  19,  1952  (66  Stat  791). 
amended  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  by  in- 
creasing the  total  authorization  from  $9 
million  to  $13,500,000  The  increased  author- 
ization of  $4,500,000  was  solely  for  u.se  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  acquiring  park  and  park- 
way lands  in  the  National  Capital  region. 

A  further  amendment  t>->  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  was  made  by  the  act  of  August 
21.  1958  (72  Stat  705),  which  authorized  a 
decrease  in  the  authorization  for  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  acquisitions 
and  a  proportionate  Increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  acquisition  of  stream  valley  park*; 
in  Maryland 

A    RECORD    or    ACHIEVEMENT 

The  record  of  the  Maryland-National  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission  in  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  parks  in  the 
Maryland  counties  adjoining  the  Nation's 
Capital  Is  a  proud  achievement  Its  park 
system  today  consists  of  5.700  acres  of  which 
3.800  acres  are  stream  valley  park.s.  This 
record  has  made  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
famous  throughout  the  country  as  an  en- 
lightened formula  of  regional  cooperation 
toward  building  a  truly  metropolitan  park 
system  enjoyed  by  visitors  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  Under  the  formula  the 
Federal  Government  puts  up  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition  c^f  land  and  the  State 
puts  up  two-thirds  of  such  cost  and  bears 
the  full  cost  of  development  and  main- 
tenance. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  program  in  1930. 
when  Maryland  and  the  Federal  Government 
entered  into  this  partnership  agreement,  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  $3.563.- 
752 — $1,646,218  in  grants  and  $1,917,534  in 
loans  Of  the  loans.  $1,705,534  has  been  re- 
paid by  Maryland;  the  remaining  $212,000  is 
not  yet  due  On  the  other  hand  the  Mary- 
land commission  has  contributed  $3,127,534 
lor  land  acquisition  and  in  excess  of  $7 
million  for  development,   maintenance,  and 


operation  of  the  stream  valley  park  system 
In  addition  the  Maryland  commission  has 
advanced  more  than  $1,200,000  (including  by 
agreement  the  Federal  Government's  one- 
third  share)  to  purchase  certain  critical 
tracts  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  the 
stream  valley  park  system  until  Federal 
funds  could  be  made  available. 

STREAM  VALLEY  PABKS  TODAY 

The  stream  valley  park  system  in  the 
Maryland  portion  of  the  metropolitan  area 
is  60  percent  complete  and  without  tlie  in- 
crease in  authorizations  proposed  in  S.  588. 
the  program  will  be  halted  at  a  time  when 
the  lands  needed  to  complete  the  remaining 
40  percent  are  being  .seriously  tlireatened  by 
subdivision  encroachment. 

Streapa  valley  parks,  as  the  name  suggests, 
are  parks  located  on  both  sides  of  streams  In 
the  watersheds  of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia 
Rivers.  The  reason  for  so  locating  these 
parks  Is  to  provide  protection  against  flood- 
ing, erosion,  and  pollution  In  the  water 
courses  flowing  through  and  around  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  the  i)eople 
who  reside  and  work  in  the  National  Capital 
region 

The  best  known  example  of  the  stream 
valley  parks  Is  Rock  Creek  Park.  Less  well 
known,  but  equally  important  paries  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Anacostia  River.  Indian  Creek, 
Northwest  Branch.  Paint  Branch.  Oxor  Run, 
Sligo  Creek,  and  Cabin  John  Creek. 

In  1930.  when  Congress  wisely  foresaw  the 
need  of  this  program  to  preserve  the  open 
spaces  and  protect  the  streams  whicli  flow 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  against  pollu- 
tion and  flooding,  the  total  population  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  was  only 
670.000  persons.  Today,  the  population  of 
this  same  area  is  over  2.2  million  and  by 
1980  it  is  estimated  that  It  will  be  nearly  3 
million  jjersons. 

In  the  face  of  this  swiftly  expanding  popu- 
lation the  need  to  preserve  green  areds  and 
unpolluted  water  resources  is  acute  and  will 
continue  to  become  more  acute  with  delay. 
I>elay  is  also  likely  to  make  the  completion 
of  this  program  more  costly  as  the  land 
vnlues  in  the  area  continue  to  rise  under 
The  spur  of  urbanization  brought  on  by 
incrensed  Government  employment  and  real 
est.atc  investment  In  the  area.  For  these 
reasons  the  committee  feels  that  additional 
Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  on 
a  participating  basis  to  complete  the  stream 
valley  park  system  as  originally  provided  for 
by  the  Capper-Cramton  Act. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  favor  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve  no  ad- 
ditional expenditure  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  enpross- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  588)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  156 »  to  provide  addmonal  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Commeice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  rer>ort  Report  No. 
383. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,(X)0  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  during  the  87th  Congress  for  the 
routine  purposes  specified  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
such  amount  to  be  in  addition  to  the  $10,000 
authorized  by  such  section  each  Congress 
for  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

A  letter  In  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
156  addressed  to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  Warren  G  Mac- 
NtTsoN.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC.  June  12.  1961. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  aiui  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Mansfield:  There  is  pend- 
ing in  your  committee  Senate  Resolution  156. 
providing  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  to  meet  its  day-to-day 
exjjenses  such  as  telephone  calls,  telegrams, 
shorthand  reporters,  etc.  You  will  recall 
that  your  committee  authorized  this  same 
amount  for  our  use  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolied.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Eighty -seventh  Congress,  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  $10,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  authorized  in  such 
section. 


ADDITIONAL   FUNDS   FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  353.  Sen- 
ate  Resolution    156. 


INDEXING  AND  MICROFILMING  OF 
CERTAIN  RECORDS  OF  THE  RUS- 
SIAN ORTHODOX  GREEK  CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH  IS  AL.ASKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pioceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  354.  S.  1644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
1644)  to  provide  for  the  indexing  and 
microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  in  Alaska  in  the  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  Prea;dt-;it.  I 
a^k  unan.;mou.=;  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  report,  Report  No.  384,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiv^re  being  no  objection,  the  e.xccrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the  P.ecord, 
»s  follows: 

The  records  of  the  Riissian  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Church  In  Alaska,  In  1940  remoTed 
trom  Alaska  and  taken  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  church  in  New  York  and  subsequently 
transferred  lo  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
safekeeping,  constitute  a  major  source  of 
Tltal  statistics  concerning  the  new  State  of 
Alaska.  The  purpose  of  Senate  bill  1644  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Labrarlan  of  Con- 
gress t.0  arrange  and  prepare  the  collection 
for  study  and  research  and  to  render  accec- 
slble  to  the  .State  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerr.<^d  the  Inforraation  contained  therein 
relative  to  births,  marriaees,  and  deaths  in 
what  was  until  recently  the  Territory  of 
A^ci^ku . 

Copies  of  speciflc  .teirj  requested  by  States 
or  political  subdivisir  ns  thereof,  by  organl- 
aations,  or  by  individuals  -iouid  be  supplied 
by  the  Llbrir'-an  at  cost.  Any  amounts  thus 
collected  ^ould  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  LTnited  .--tates 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  115,000  to  carry  out 
the  provLsl;ns  of  t.Te  bill 

Addition.al  i;.f'.rrr,,;-.. 
poses  of  S    1644  :^  c>:\.:.x 
Hon    William  .\    Elgan    C 
Cf  -M  if^ka    ■»^.:c^.  >••>■- 
of    Trar.-rr.ittai    to   S'T.  •. 
chairman    o:"    the    C  jmn 
Admlnlstr  f;--    from  Senator  E 
sponsor  of  a    1644.  Is  as  follows. 


r -lative  to  the  pur- 
■  "<!  In  a  letter  from 
vpmor  of  the  State 
-'■■-her  with  a  letter 
r  .\I::.E  ManstttU). 
■-•.ee  on  Rules  and 
L.  Bartlett, 


US  Sen^tf, 

Ci'-MMrTTTE   -N-    ARMFD  SERVICES, 

May  4    196!. 
Man    Mike  M.^.vsfte:  D 

Cfuiirrran    C-'i'n  mif  f -e  an  Rules  and  Admin- 
iatration.   US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

De.*r  Sejjator  MASsrttu):  Reference  Is 
ir.-xde  to  my  bill,  S.  1644,  to  provide  for  the 
Lndexlnc:  and  microfilming  of  certain  records 
of  the  Russlnn  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Churrn.  in  Alaska  :n  the  collections  of  the 
L.orary  of  Cor.Kres.- 

In  that  CGn:.ec-;_n  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  a  letter  dated  April  29.  1961,  which  I  have 
recei-.ed  today  from  Governor  Egan  endors- 
ing this  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  might  consider  this  measure  at 
an  early  date. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am, 
ijmcereiy  yours, 

E     L     B.'.RTLtTT 

Statb  of  Alaska. 

OyricE  or  the  Goveknor, 

Juneau,  April  29,  1061. 
Hon    E  L  B\RTLZTT. 
US.  S^-ia:or  Senate  OJice  Building, 
W^i'imgtd.  D  C 

DxAR  Bob:  This  letter  Informs  you  of  my 
approval  and  support  of  S.  1644.  which  would 
provide  for  the  Indexing  and  microfilming  of 
certain  records  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Church  In  Alaska  now  In  the 
collections  of  the   Library  of  Congress. 

The  records  referred  to  comprise  most  of 
the  existing  records  of  the  several  Russian 
churches  In  Alaska,  prior  to  1940.  At  that 
time  these  records  were  removed  from  Alaska 
and  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  church 
In  New  York.  Subsequently  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Many  Alaskans,  especially  the  older  ones 
of  native  descent,  have  no  birth  records  In 
the  ofBclai  flies  of  the  State  bureau  of  vlul 
statistics,  or  with  the  local  US.  commission- 
ers who,  prior  to  statehood,  provided  Alaska's 
major  recording  facilities. 

As  o-.ie  of  the  proof.-;  needled  to  file  a  de- 
layed birth  certiricate  at  the  present  time,  or 


a  substitute  .'or  such  a  birth  certificate,  those 
church  records  made  are  Invaluable.  In  the 
past  20  years  the  inaccessibility  of  theee  rec- 
ords has  been  a  subject  of  concern  to  many 
Alaskans. 

In  addition,  these  records  will  in  many  in- 
stances t>e  of  material  help  in  determining 
ellglbiluy  for  any  benefits  which  may  accrue 
from  tribal  or  native  rights  and  their  court 
settlement. 

The  propoeed  microfilming  and  Indexing 
will  provide  ready  access  to  these  records 
which  are  of  vital  concern  to  many  Alaskans. 
Research  will  also  be  aided  by  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

I.  therefore,  endorse  early   favorable  con- 
gres.?lonal  action  on  S.  1644. 
Sincerely. 

William  A  Eoan,  Governor. 


The  Honorable  L.  Qulncy  Mumford.  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
from  Chairman  Mansfizld  has  advised  the 
committee  of  his  support  of  S.  1644,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thz  Librakt  or  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  8,  1961. 
Hon.  Mike  MANsntu), 
V^.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Manstield:  The  bill,  S  1644, 
is,  from  our  point  of  view,  satisfactory  and 
even  desirable.  It  will  enable  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  organize,  index,  and  microfilm 
the  vital  statistics  records  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Creek  Catholic  Church  in  Alaska. 
These  are  in  many  Instances  the  only  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  available 
to  the  new  State  of  Alaska  and  to  Federal 
agencies   concerned   with   such    information. 

By  enabling  the  Library  to  make  a  nega- 
tive microfilm  of  these  records.  S.  1644  will 
provide  a  means  for  inexpensive  positive 
copies  for  distribution  in  Alaska  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  where  they  may  be 
needed.  This  distribution  will,  of  course, 
help  to  preser'.e  the  Information  In  the 
records  against  loss  and  destruction.  The 
index  which  Is  planned  will  permit  specific 
facts  to  be  easily  and  efficiently  extracted 
from  the  mass  of  surviving  records.  This 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  Federal 
and  State  officials  who  must  use  the  records. 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  QuiNCY  Mumford. 
Librarian  of  Congres.i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
in  Alaska  In  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  more  readily  available  for  study 
and  research  and  as  evidence  of  the  vital 
statistics  set  forth  therein,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  arrange,  transliterate  into 
Latin  characters,  index  and  microfilm  such 
records. 

(b)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  con- 
sistent with  any  limitation  imposed  on  the 
use  of  or  access  to  such  records  by  their 
donors  or  by  those  placing  such  records  on 
deposit  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  make 
available  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Librar- 
ian, to  any  person  or  organization,  copies  of 
any  Index  or  microfilm  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  upon  payment  by  any  such 
State,  subdivision,  person  or  organization 
of  an  amount  determined  by  the  Librarian  to 
l>e  the  reasonably  estimated  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  copies.     Any  amounts  collected  by 


the  Librarian  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

See.  2.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apiMToprlated  such  sum.  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  lo  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDinONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD 
TRADE— CHALLENGES  AND  OP- 
PORTUNITIES' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  355,  Senate 
Resolution  131. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LrcisLATTVE  Ci-ERK.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  131)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  report  entitled  "'The  United  States  and 
World  Trade — Challenges  and  Oppor- 
tunities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  rep>ort.  Rer>ort  No. 
385,  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

The  printlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  la  as  follows: 

To  print  3.000  additional  copies..  $l.l«a  41 

A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
131  from  Senator  Warrzn  G.  Macnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
may  be  found  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adnunistration  to  accompany 
Senate  Resolution  130,  a  resolution  which 
would  provide  additional  copies  of  another 
report  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  3,000 
additional  copies  of  a  report  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  March  14.  1961.  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  World  Trade — Challenges 
and  Opportunltle'   ' 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"AGING  AMERICANS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  356,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  145. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  145  >  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Aging  Americans"  for  the  use 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD      Mr     President     I 
ask    unanimotu   c<»n.s<nit    that    there    bt 
printed   at  this  point   an  excerpt   from 
the  committee  report.  Report  No,  386, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $295.86 

9,000    addltloxua    copies    at    $95.21 

per     1,000--. 856.89 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 

146 1.  152  75 

A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
145,  addressed  to  Senator  Mike  MANsnrLD, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
ch.i.iinH.11  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Agin»;.  u  ixs  follows: 

US.    SSNATK, 
Sl*BCIAL    COMMITTKS    OK  ACING. 

Maf23,  1961. 
Hon     MiKF    M'N^MH-». 

Cha^rviu'.      I       \-nttee    on     Rules    and     Ad - 
mttuatration..    US.    Senate.    Washington, 
DC 
Dear    Mr     Chairman:    The    Spvecial    Com- 
mittee on   Aging   has  received  so  many   re- 
quests  fof    copies    of    our   committee    print. 
•  Aging   Americans — Their    Views   and   Living 
Conditions, ■■  both  from  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  Interested  citizens  that  I  intro- 
duced   Senate    Resolution    145    to    authorize 
printing    an    additional    10,000   copies. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Rules    and    Administration    gives 
favorable  consideration  to  this  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Pat   McNamara. 

Mr.  DLRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  Senate  Resolution  145, 
I  directed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  morning  with  resj)ect 
to  committee  and  staff  reports.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  rep>ort.  It 
relates  to  a  subject  that  is  somewhat  con- 
troversial. Over  a  long  period  of  time  I 
have  uttered  my  protest  in  many  com- 
mittees that  staff  reports,  even  though 
they  are  marked  as  such,  often  in  small 
print,  are  set  out  Oftentimes  they  make 
excellent  copy  for  the  press  Too  often 
they  start  with  a  thesis  that  is  then 
fortified  with  testimony.  Yet  they  are 
not  reports  from  the  committee.  A  dis- 
tinction is  seldom  made.  I  believe  that 
to  permit  staff  repKjrts  to  go  into  galley 
form  is  a  bad  and  unwise  custom.  They 
are  released  and  then  become  commit- 
tee reports  when  they  do  not  bear  the 
approval  and  the  impiimatur  of  the 
committee,  or  even  a  subcommittee. 

So  while  I  shall  not  try  to  have  the 
resolution  withdrawn  at  thi.s  F>oint,  I  in- 
tend to  belabor  the  subject  constantly 
until  there  is  a  revision  of  the  rule  and 
some  understanding  with  respect  to  ut- 
tering reports  such  as  the  one  we  are 
considering,  which  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  have  not 
even  seen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
ane  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Agiag  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print,  "Aging  Americans — TTielr  Vlevrs  and 
Living  Conditions",  a  report  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging,  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty -sixth 
Congress,  second  session. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS  NA- 
TIONAL CENTENNIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  357,  Sen- 
ate Resolution   157. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  res- 
olution will   be   stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  resolution 
•  S,  Res.  157  >  to  print  with  illustrations 
the  proceedings  of  the  George  W.  Norris 
National  Centennial  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report,  Rei>ort  No. 
387.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

To   print    as    a   Senate   document 

(1,500  copies) $1,132.01 

A  letter  containing  information  relative 
to  the  conference  and  justification  for  print- 
ing the  proceedings  as  a  Senate  document 
addressed  to  Senator  Mikk  Mamstikli), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  Estks  Kkfauvter. 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  157.  U  as 
follows: 

June  9.  1961. 
Hon.  MiKX  Mansfield. 

Chatmmn,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Senate.  WashiTigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mike:  On  June  8.  I  Introduced  Sen- 
ale  Resolution  157,  to  authorize  the  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  George  W.  Norris  National  Centennial 
Conference  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  May  16 
and  17,  1961,  This  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  GEoacx  D,  Aikxn  and  Lister 
Hti  I  has  t>een  referred  to  the  Ooainiittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  sincerely  hope 
your  committee  will  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  Senate  Resolution  157. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Norris  by 
printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Norris  Na- 
tional Centennial  Conference  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  year  of  his 
birth.  The  Senate  has  had  no  more  cou- 
rageous, dedicated  Member  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Among  the  legislative  landmarks  of  Sen- 
ator Norris'  career  were  the  Antl-Injunction 
Act  of  1932,  which  ended  the  era  of  so-called 
yellow-dog  contracts;  the  20th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  terminated  lame- 
duck  Presidents  and  Congresses;  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act,  which  created  the 
great  resource  development  agen^^y  head- 
quartered in  my  home  State   of  Tennessee; 


and    the    REA    Act,    establishing    the    RiUTil 
Electrification  Administration 

It  is  significant  that  Senator  Norris  was 
one  of  the  p-.'blic  ^eures  depicted  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  book.  Pr.  files  m  Courage." 
Another  former  Member  of  the  U.S,  Senate, 
the  late  Senator  Richard  L  Neuberger,  wrote 
eloquently  of  Senator  Norris  in  the  volume 
"Integrity,  the  Life  of  Oeorge  W,  Norris, '• 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  issue  a  George  W,  Norris 
commemorative  stamp,  with  the  fti-st  public 
distribution  of  this  stamp  on  July  11,  1961. 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Senator  Norris' 
birth.  The  Norris  commemorative  stamp  wUl 
bear  the  words  which  President  Franltlin  D. 
Roosevelt  used  to  describe  the  late  Senator: 
"Gentle  Knight   •    •    •  of  Progressive  Ideals." 

The  George  W.  Norris  National  Centennial 
Conference  was  undertaken  as  a  private  en- 
deavor. The  initial  committee  of  sponsors 
Included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Speaker 
Sam  Ea5burn.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  Senator  Lister  Hill  Clyde  T  Ellis, 
general  manager.  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Aaeociatlon.  Murray  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent. Nationwide  Insurance  Cos  ,  George 
Meany.  president.  AFIj-CIO  James  O  Patton 
president.  National  Fanners  Union.  Alex 
Radin,  general  manager.  American  Public 
Power  Association,  and  Walter  P  Reuther, 
president.  United  Auto  Workers.  There  were 
more  than  200  additional  sponsors.  Including 
Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  distinguished  Americans.  No  Federal 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

I  urge  that  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  be  included  in  tliis  Senate  docu- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  isolated  portions 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  and  fitting 
to  request  that  all  pertinent  material  relat- 
ing to  the  proceedings  be  combined  in  a 
single  document. 

The  Norris  National  Centennial  Confer- 
ence was  addressed  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  US,  Senate,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  members  of  the  Presidents  personal 
st&ff.  and  other  leading  citizens.  The  print- 
ing of  their  remarlcs  in  a  single  document 
will  preserve  the  proceedings  of  this  historic 
conference  so  they  may  be  read  by  those  to 
whom  Senator  Norris  devoted  his  life,  the 
"generations  yet  unborn," 

Because  various  ceremonies,  including  the 
i&sucnce  of  the  Norris  commemorative  stamp. 
are  scheduled  lor  July  11,  I  urge  that  the 
committee  consider  Senate  Resolution  157  at 
its  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

£^TES  Kefauver, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Oeorge  W  Norris  National 
Centennial  Conference,  held  May  16  and  17, 
1961,   In  Washington,  District   of   Columbia. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  WATER  RESEARCH  SYM- 
POSIUM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  358.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  27, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
concurrent  resolution   will   be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  c^Tncurrent 
resolution  tS.  Con.  Res,  27  >   authorizing 
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the  printins:  as  a  Senatr  document  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Water 
Research  Symposium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  repo:  r,  Report  No. 
388  be  pnnt-ed  at  thus  po.nt  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

To    print    as    a    Senate   document 

(1.500    coplesi $4,323.51 

A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27  addres.sed  to  Senator  Mike 
M.\NsriELD.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Roles  and  Administration,  by  Senator  Carl 
H.AYDEN,  spK";nsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, IS  as  follows- 

U  .S  Senatf, 
Committee  on  Ritlfs  and 

Administration, 

June  14,  1961. 
IBon    Mike  Mansfield, 

'Chai'rnan,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adm:rin£rjt;cn,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  should  like  to  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27,  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Water  Research 
Symopsium,  sponsored  by  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  held 
March  28,  29.  and  30.  1961,  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel   In  Washington,  DC. 

The  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  and  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  national  water  problem.  The  sympo- 
sium was  called  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  general  public  with  the  need  for  a 
more  adequate  research  program. 

The  Importance  of  this  entire  program  Is 
patent,  and  I  feel  the  partlclpant,3  in  this 
symposium  have  made  definite  contributions 
toward  the  .solution  of  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. For  this  reason  I  am  urging  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  re- 
port Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

Ckri.  Hayden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent re.solution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Recoiled  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
R-'pre^rntatives  concurring) .  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Na'ional  Water  Research 
Symposium,  sponsored  by  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  on 
March  28.  through  30,  1961,  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION    POLICY" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proce^'d  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  359,  Senate 
Resolution  130 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  130)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  report  entitled  "National  Transporta- 
tion Policy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  in  line  2.  after  the 
word  "Commerce",  to  strike  out  "fifteen" 
and  insert  "fourteen",  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  fourteen 
hundred  additional  copies  of  a  report  issued 
by  the  committee  on  January  3,  1961.  en- 
titled   "National    Transportation    Policy". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report,  Report  No. 
389,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  printing-cost  estimate  of  Senate 
Resolution  130  as  amended,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows; 

To  print  1,400  additional  copies,.  *1,  188.  12 

-Additional  Information  relative  to  Senate 
Resolution  130  Is  contained  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  Warben  G.  Magitdson.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
letter  Is  as  follows: 

US.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

May  4.  1961. 
Hon.  M:k:-    .\L\nsfield, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Mansfield:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  hopes  It  wlU  be  possible 
for  your  committee  to  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  Senate  Resolution  130 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  on  "National  Transportation 
Policy,"  and  Senate  Resolution  131  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
World  Trade — Challenges  and  Opportuni- 
ties." 

These  reports  resulted  from  long  studies 
of  our  transportation  problems  and  the  for- 
eign trade  situation,  and  they  have  been 
bestsellers  As  a  result  our  supply  is  down 
to  bedrock  and  we  are  holding  a  great  many 
requests  from  Senators.  Representatives,  li- 
braries, students,  and  the  general  public. 
Every  day  additional  requests  come  in  for 
copies  of  both  reports. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lutions will  be  appreciated.  As  your  com- 
mittee records  will  disclose  it  is  only  on 
extremely  rare  occasions  that  we  submit 
resolutions  such  as  these  for  additional 
printing  of  documents.  In  this  instance  we 
think  the  printing  of  additional  copies  is 
Justified. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Warren  G    Macnuson, 

Chairman. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed   to. 


PRINTING    OF    CERTAIN     REPORTS 
AS    A    SENATE    DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  360,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  137. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  137)  to  print  as  Senate  docu- 
ments two  reports  entitled  "The  Timber 
Resources  of  West  Virginia"  and  'A  Re- 
port on  the  National  FVjrests  of  West 
Virginia." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res- 
olution, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  "Resolved,"  and  insert: 

That  there  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as 
a  Senate  document  two  reports  entitled  (1) 
"The  Timber  Resources  of  West  Virginia" 
and  (2)  "A  Report  on  the  National  Forests 
of  West  Virginia",  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byro  of  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  I  OF  HEARING  ON 
MIGRATORY    LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  361,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  23)  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  I  of  hearing  on 
mi.?i-atory  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments, 
in  line  2.  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of 
the",  and  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "the  subcommittee" 
and  insert  "its  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor";  so  as  to  make  the  concur- 
rent resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
LatKDr  and  Public  Welfare  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearing  on 
migratory  labor  held  before  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  during  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report,  Report  No. 
391.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows : 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press,  Ist  1.000  copies $2,971.23 

1,000  additional  copies.. 718.55 


Total     esUmated     cost,     S. 

Con.   Res.  23 3.684.78 

Additional  Information  relative  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  23  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Listkr  Hn.i..  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
from  Senator  Uabrison  A.  Wili.iams,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  and  In  Senator  Hill's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  letters  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate 
committcz  on  labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

May  23,  1961. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Office  Buildinif,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    I  am  enclosing  a  let- 
ter from  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Je  . 
chairman  ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Jjkbor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  In  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  23   which   was  ordered   favorably 
reported    by    the    Committee   on   Labor    and 
Public  Welfare 

The  prompt  conaideration  by  your  com- 
mittee of  this  resolution  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated 

Sincerely. 

Lister  Hnx. 
,  Chairman. 

VS    Senate, 
CoMMrrm  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

May  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   U.S.    Senate.   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  I  re- 
ported an  original  concurrent  resolution  on 
May  3.  1961.  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  print  2,000 
additional  copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  on 
migratory  labor  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migrator}'  Labor  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress, ist  session 

The  hearing  Information  contained  In  part 
1  of  the  hearings  has  been  of  considerable 
public  interest  luid  value,  I  feel,  and,  as  a 
consequence  oi  public  demand,  the  initial 
prlnUng  supply  has  been  depleted.  Our  back- 
log of  orders  is  considerable  and  continually 
increasing.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  an 
additional  printing  of  2,000  copies  of  this 
hearing  Tolume  Is  important. 

Would  you  kindly  transmit  this  letter  to 
Senator   Mikf    Mansfield,   chairman  of  the 


Commltteee   on   Rules   and    Administration, 
with  expressions  of  your  support? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Subcomm.iltee  on  Migratory 
Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ri  BLICATIONS  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No,  362,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  24'  relating  to 
printing  of  publications  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  had  been  leported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  amendments,  on  page 
2  line  20,  after  the  word  "copies",  to 
strike  out  "and",  and  on  page  3,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "thousand",  to  strike  out 
"copies."  and  insert  "copies;  and 

"(9)  Tair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee" 
(hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  United  States  Senate,  April 
29,  May  5.  and  October  10.  1960.  and  Jan- 
uary 10,  1961.>,  five  thousand  copies."; 
so  as  to  make  the  concurrent  resolution 
read; 

iJe.solrcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiet  concurring) .  That  tbere  shall  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  numbers  of  copies 
specified  of  the  follcrwing  publications  of  its 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

(1)  "The  Technique  of  Soviet  Propa- 
ganda" (committee  print.  Eighty -sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session),  ten  thousand  copies; 

(2)  "Khrushchev's  Strategy  and  Its  Mean- 
ing for  America"  (conunlttee  print,  Eighty- 
slJtth  Congress,  second  session),  five  thou- 
sand  copies; 


(3)  "Communist  Leadership  'Tough  Guy' 
Takes  Charge"  (hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, United  States  Senate  February  2  and 
3,  1960),  five  thousand  copies. 

(4)  "The  Korean  War  and  Related  Mat- 
ters" (committee  print,  report.  Eighty -fourth 
Congress,  first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(5)  "Subversive  Influence  in  the  Educa- 
tional Process"  (committee  print,  report 
dated  July  17,  1953,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session ) .  five  thousand  copies; 

(6)  "Interlocking  Subversion  in  Govern- 
ment Departments"  (committee  print,  rep>ort 
dated  July  30,  1953,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(7)  "Activities  of  United  States  Citizens 
Employed  by  the  United  Nations"  (commit- 
tee print,  report  dated  March  22,  1954, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session),  five 
thousand  copies; 

i8i  "Documentary  Proof  That  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S_A..  Teaches  and  Advocates 
the  Overthrow  and  Destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  Force  and  Violence  ' 
(committee  print.  Eighty-second  Congress, 
second  session ) .  five  thousand  copies;  and 

(9)  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee" 
(hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  April  29.  May  5,  and 
October  10,  1960,  and  January  10,  1961),  five 
thousand  copies. 

The  amendments  were  aereed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report.  Report  No. 
392,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  authorize 
the  reprinting  of  eight  publications  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  (82d  a6th 
Congs.j  which  are  in  short  supply  but  for 
which  there  is  continuing  demand.  At  the 
request  of  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security, 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  amended  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
24  to  authorize  the  reprinting  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
during   the  present  Congress. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  to  reprint  the  publications  which 
would  be  authorized  by  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24  as  amended  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $4,282.04.  The  title*  of  the 
publications,  the  quantities  requested,  the 
individual  printing-cost  estimates,  and  other 
pertinent  data  are  specified  in  the  following 
table: 
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of  copies 
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Addr.:  r.a!  ir'  rrr:  --ion  relative  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Ser.a'e  C.jr.cirrrent  Resolution  24 
IS  contained  ;:;  Senate  Report  254  i87th 
Cong.,  Is:  se&s  i&sued  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
MiXK  MA.N5rTEiD  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Senator 
J\Mz:s  O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interrial  Security,  which  letter  is  as 
follows 
1  US   Sen.'^te. 

I  COMMrTTEE  O.N  THE  JUDICIARY. 

May  17.  1961. 

H  jr.    Mike  Mansfiel.o. 

Chairman.  Cornmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
vitratuyn.   V  S    Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairma.n  Periodically,  the  Sen- 
ate Lritern.^l  Security  Subcommittee,  of 
•which  I  am  chairman,  finds  It  necessary  to 
replerUsh  Its  supply  of  documents  which  it 
has  published  to  show  .Americans  how  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  is  un- 
dermining their  freedoms 

Its  most  pressi.ig  current  needs  are  listed 
In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24.  an  orig- 
inal resolution  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  haa  been  reierred  by  the  Senate  to 
your  committee 

Reprints  of  eight  documents  are  request- 
ed One  of  these  is  a  hearing  In  which  the 
principal  witness  Is  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party.  United  States  of 
America      All  are  in  continuing  demand 

So  far  as  the  subcommittee  Is  aware,  only 
two  of  these  docu.Tients  are  presently  offered 
f  )r  sale  by  the  Government  Printing  OflBce. 
At  15  cents  a  copy  the  PrinMng  Office  has  dis- 
posed of  many  times  the  number  which  the 
subcommittee  has  s;iven  away,  since  the  com- 
mittee has  a  policy  of  referring  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce  any  requests  for 
large  quantities  of  its  drx-uments  Never- 
theless, as  the  subcommittee  has  reported,  it 
must  be  able  to  supply  reque-sts  from  sena- 
torial offices,  individuals  who  cannot  afford 
even  the  small  ccst.  and  from  groups  who 
seek  the  dixrument^  f  .r  class  study. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  additional 
supplies  of  any  of  these  documents  were  pro- 
vided the  cr  mmittee  No  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  any  of  them  Is  now  on  hand  and  only 
a  few  reference  copies  of  several  remain. 

Since  the  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Comnattee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  been 
Informed  that  our  supply  of  the  Initial  hear- 
tngs  on  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee." 
published  early  this  year,  is  almost  ex- 
hausted It  would  be  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  amend  the  resolution  to  provide  for 
reprinting  5  000  copies  of  that  document. 

X  shall  be  grateful  for  your  committee's  ap- 
pr- v.-tl  of  this  resolution. 
Sincere  y. 

James  O  EASTL-^ND, 
Chairman     I'lternal    Security    Subcom- 
mittee. 


RUTH  B    WISSMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  Senat-e  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No    363,  Senate 

Resolution  159 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  •i.-iW  be  stated 

The  Leci.slative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  159'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Ruth 
B    Wi.ssman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
que.stion  :s  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  restjlution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Ruth  B  Wissman.  widow  of  Bertram  O. 
Wlssman.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  waa 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  ^^  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral exp>enses  and  all  other  allowances. 


CORA  MILLER 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  364.  Senate 
Resolution  160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
•  S.  Res.  160'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Cora 
Miller. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Re.iolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Cora  Miller,  aunt  of  Harry  C  Nash,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


MARJORIE  S.   FOX   AND  WILLIAM 

SUTHERLAND 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  :he  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  365,  Senate 
Resolution  161. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  161)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mar- 
jorie  S.  Fcx  and  William  Sutherland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Marjorle  S.  Fox.  daughter,  and  William 
Sutherland,  son  of  Lena  B.  Sutherland,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal 
to  three  montha'  compensation  at  the  rate 
she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes    the   items  on  the   calendar, 


to  which  there  is  no  objection,  and  which 
were  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  to- 
day. We  have  passed  over  items  to 
which  objections  have  been  made  or 
which  authorize  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures. The.se.  which  have  been  carried 
over,  will  be  taken  up  next  weelc 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obUined  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  begins  his  speech,  will 
he  yield  to  me,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr   PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  SUPREME  COLTIT  DECISION  ON 
THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP 
1950 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  since  the 
memorable  and  epochal  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Mon- 
day. June  5.  validating  the  registration 
procedures  of  the  so-called  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  which  comprises  the  first  17 
sections  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  the  reverberations  and  repercus- 
sions of  that  significant  decision  have 
been  far  and  wide. 

We  have  all  noted  also.  I  am  sure,  the 
contemptuous  remarks  of  the  known 
leaders  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Russia  defying  the 
law,  and  indicating  that  they  will  refuse 
to  conform  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  I  imagine 
that  their  rebellion  will  be  short  lived, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  will  move  fast 
and  hard  and  vigorously  to  make  certain 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  are  now  fully  and  firmly 
enforced. 

On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  obsei-ve  the  widespread  editorial 
approval  which  has  come  to  this  im- 
portant Supreme  Court  decision  I  have 
read  editorials  in  many  of  our  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  in  the  smaller 
papers  of  America.  In  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  where  the  heart  of  America 
really  pulsates,  there  has  been  an  almost 
unanimous  chorus  of  expression  strongly 
approving  the  5-to-4  decision  and  ap- 
plauding the  farsighted  and  courageous 
and  constitutional  attitude  of  the  five 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  com- 
prised the  majority  in  making  the  deci- 
sion. 

I  am  happy  that  that  chorus  of  ap- 
proval is  not  limited  to  the  metropoli- 
tan papers  of  this  country  and  to  the 
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papers  of  the  smaller  cities  and  to  the 
wide  family  of  weekly  newspapers  in  our 
countiy  towns,  which  have  done  so  much 
to  supfKjrt  the  American  principle  and 
the  American  dream  down  through  the 
years. 

I  have  noted,  in  several  of  the  labor 
union  newspapers,  editorials  strongly  ap- 
plauding this  Supreme  Court  decision. 
As  one  who  has  had  to  say  his  share  of 
things  critical  of  some  union  leaders  of 
this  country  during  my  term  of  service 
for  over  30  month?;  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  investigating  improF>er 
activities  in  the  labor  and  management 
field,  the  committee  which  the  news- 
pajjers  dubbed  the  "Labor  Rackets  Com- 
mittee." I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  something  which  I  believe  should 
be  said  in  support  of  the  oveiall  record 
of  the  American  trade  union  movement 
insofar  as  communism  i.s  concerned. 

Throughout  our  investigations,  one  of 
the  gratifying  things  we  noted  was  that 
most  labor  unions  and  most  labor  union 
leaders,  with  some  unhappy  but  rather 
notorious  exception.s.  stand  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  recognize  commu- 
nism for  the  international  conspiracy 
that  it  is.  and  who  recognize  that  we 
cannot  win  a  cold  war  against  com- 
munism while  embracing  it  and  coddling 
on  the  home  fiont. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  most  Amer- 
ican labor  unions  and  most  American 
labor  union  newspapers  is  an  editorial 
entitled  "Liberties.  '  published  in  the 
newspaper  the  Machinist,  the  organ  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I*  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.IBFRTIE.S 

At  long  last,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  Communist  Party  for  what  It  Is 
After  11  years  In  the  courts,  the  Internal 
Securities  Act  has  been  upheld  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  tagged  as  controlled  by  Mos- 
cow." 

The  5-to-4  decision  wits  written  by  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter.  The  Justice  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  clear  that  the  Court's  decision 
permitting  Congress  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  Communist  action  organizations  does 
not  extend  to  any  group  Just  because  it  ad- 
vocates unpopular  Ideas. 

Said  Mr.  Frankfurter:  The  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  applies  only  to  foreign - 
dominated  organizations  which  work  pri- 
marily to  advance  the  objectives  of  a  world 
movement  controlled  by  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country  " 

The  Supreme  Court  described  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  "a  worldwide  integrated  move- 
ment which  employs  every  combination  of 
possible  means  peaceful  and  violent,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  overt  and  clandestine,  to 
destroy  the  Government  itself. " 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  union  mem- 
Ijers  welcome  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
We  feel  that  American  liberties  are  safer  for 
It 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  indicate  that  the  Machinist  is  the 
only  union  newspaper  in  which  there  has 
been  favorable  editorial  comment.  It 
has  come  from  others,  as  well.  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  appear  that  only  the  Interna- 


tional As.sociation  of  Machinists  is  ar- 
rayed in  the  fight  against  communism  at 
home,  because  that  is  not  true.  As  I 
have  said  before,  most  of  the  creat  labor 
unions  and  most  of  the  well-known  la- 
bor leaders  are  united  in  their  stand 
against  communism.  Those  who  take 
the  other  side  are  in  the  minority.  It  is 
regretted  that  there  are  any  of  ihem. 
but  there  are  some  However,  speak- 
ing of  the  trade-union  movement  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  been 
a  strong  bastion  of  suppoit  for  the  con- 
cept which  recognizes  communism  for 
the  menace  which  it  is.  and  is  deter- 
mined to  give  more  than  lipsei-vice  to 
rejecting  communism. 

Also,  speaking  as  one  who  has  signed 
many  a  committee  reE)Oit  which  con- 
tained vei-y  serious  criticisms  of  a  well- 
known  labor  leader  by  the  name  of  James 
R.  Hoffa.  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  to 
note  that  listed  among  the  labor  organi- 
sations which  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
so  far  as  the  fight  against  communism  is 
concerned  is  the  International  Order  of 
Teamsters  and  Help>ers  and  its  head,  that 
indefatigable  character.  Jimmy  Hofla. 
Whatever  else  one  might  say  about  that 
union  or  its  leadei'ship.  it  must  be  said, 
in  all  justice,  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  his 
organization  have  consistently  been 
numbered  among  those  who  have  fought 
hard  against  the  infiltration  of  commu- 
nism in  thLs  country. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish  to  quote  one 
paragraph  from  the  historic  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  June  5.  the  decision  written  b\-  Mr. 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  speaking  for 
the  majority.  Before  reading  it.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  one  who  wishes  to  applaud 
the  perspicacity,  patriotism,  and  courage 
of  Justice  Frankfurter  in  writinf;  the 
majority  decision,  adhering  to  the  con- 
stitutional principles  of  the  United 
States,  and  recognizing,  as  a  member  of 
the  highest  court  in  the  land,  that  when 
one  speaks  about  communism  and  the 
Communist  Party,  one  does  not  speak 
about  a  political  party;  one  speaks  about 
an  international  conspiracy. 

Some  judges  in  this  land  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  that  behind  the  innoc- 
uous label  of  the  Communist  Party  there 
does  not  move  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a  political  party,  but  there 
moves  a  well  organized  apparatus,  fi- 
nanced, in  part,  from  Moscow.  It  is  a 
movement  directed  entirely  from  abroad; 
an  organization  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  s.vstem 
of  government;  a,  conspiracy  which 
would  make  a  shambles  out  of  the  very 
Constitution  upon  which  the  Commu- 
nists so  frequently  rely  to  protect  them- 
selves as  they  take  the  fifth  amendment 
and  seek  refuge  in  other  provisions, 
which  all  decent  Americans  are  entitled 
to  have  protect  them  under  our  concept 
of  free  government.  In  writing  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  Justice  Frankfurter  said, 
among  other  significant  statements: 

Where  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  an 
organization's  members  wear  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
popular  prejudice  and  of  enabling  them  to 
cover  over  a  foreign-directed  conspiracy,  in- 
filtrate into  other  groups,  and  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  persons  who  would  not,  if  the  truth 
were  revealed,  lend  their  support,  it  would  be 


a  distortion  of  the  first  amendment  to  hold 
that  it  prohibits  Congress  from  removing  the 
mask. 

I  selected  that  particular  paragraph 
because  frequently,  before  congressional 
investigating  committees.  Communists, 
their  fellow  travelers,  their  dupes,  and 
their  consorts  seek  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  first  amendment  as  the  reason  for 
not  providing  Congress  and  its  investi- 
gating committees  with  the  information 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  this  Govern- 
ment I  am  glad  Justice  Frankfurter 
made  that  point  as  specifically  as  he  did. 

It  might  also  be  informative  and 
worth  while,  because  it  was  11  yeai-s  ago 
that  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  was  pas.sed 
over  the  veto  of  then  President  Hany 
Truman — and  it  is  both  curious  and  dis- 
tressing that  it  has  taken  11  years  to 
have  a  Federal  anti-Communist  statute 
finMiy  adjudicated — to  mention  that  in 
addition  to  the  registration  features  of 
the  legislation,  which  require  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  to  register, 
and  which  require  officeis  of  other  front 
organizations  to  register,  the  act  provides 
several  other  penalties  which  are  now- 
enforceable.  I  hop>e  and  believe  the 
present  Attoiiiey  General  will  imple- 
ment them  all  sharply,  firmly,  and 
promptly.  In  addition  to  the  registra- 
tion features,  the  act  requires  that  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  numerous  front 
organizations  place  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Communist  Party  on  all  radio  and 
television  programs  and  on  anything 
which  is  cii'culated  through  the  U.S. 
mails  by  the  Communists. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  Act  does  not  seek  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  because,  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  pxiinted  out.  to  out- 
law the  party  would  give  i>eople  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  would  tend  to  en- 
courage the  Communists  to  seek  their 
objectives  by  other  means.  This  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  in  Canada. 
The  Communist  Party  simply  changes  its 
name  when  it  is  outlawed  and  continues 
to  function. 

Instead  of  outlawing  the  Communist 
Pai-ty.  the  concept  of  identify,  expose, 
cui-tail,  and  eliminate  was  employed  in 
the  writing  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  that  legislation 
requires  Communists  to  identify  them- 
selves or  go  to  jail.  The  exposure  proce- 
dure comes  from  the  registration  clause, 
and  is  based  on  the  continuing  belief  of 
most  of  those  who  are  working  in  Uie 
battle  against  communism  here  at  home 
that  once  the  Communists  have  been  ex- 
posed, once  the  spotlight  of  public  opin- 
ion has  been  turned  upon  them,  they 
cannot  continue  to  succeed  in  the 
peddling  of  their  fake  patent  medicine  in 
the  form  of  political  and  economic  nos- 
trtuns. 

The  third  requirement  is  that  Commu- 
nists must  identify  their  front  organiza- 
tions so  as  to  protect  Americans,  some  of 
wiiom  have  habitually  joined  one  front 
oi-ganization  after  another,  and  have 
then  always  given  the  weak  alibi.  '"I  did 
not  know  it  was  a  front  organization ;  it 
had  a  nice  name:  I  saw  some  good  mem- 
bers on  the  board  of  directors. "  Such 
weakling  Americans  have  not  made  any 
investigation  whatsoever;  they  have  not 
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even  consulted  the  list  which  Is  pub- 
lished, under  this  law.  by  the  Attorney 
Generars  ofiBce,  showing  which  front  or- 
ganizations have  been  labeled  as  Com- 
munist. Such  persons  have  continued 
to  lend  their  names,  their  purses,  and 
their  good  purpose  to  Communist-front 
organizations  to  the  great  detriment  of 
/imerica  and  to  the  eternal  sham<^  of 
such   ■■jomers"  of  Communist  fronts. 

We  believe  that  by  identifying  the  o.Ti- 
cers  publicly  as  Communi.sts,  as  required 
by  law,  at  least  some  persons  who  have 
tiadiLionaliy  hidden  bfhmd  the  ma^-k  of 
complete  innocence  and  who  have  not 
made  the  necessary  and  desirable  effort 
to  ascertain  which  organizations  are 
good  and  which  are  bad.  will  no  longer 
join  organizations  of  this  type.  At  least. 
if  they  now  continue  to  do  so  all  Ameri- 
cans will  know  they  do  so  deliberately 
and  not  by  innocent  accident. 

The  concept  of  elimination,  included 
In  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is  one  which 
eliminates  from  office  all  nonelected 
Communists;  makes  i:  a  Federal  offense 
for  them  to  seek  or  secure  Federal  em- 
ployment, and  makes  it  a  Federal  offense 
for  a  Federal  appointive  o.Ticcr  know- 
ingly to  give  them  Federal  po.sitions. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  language  also  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  be  illegal  to  grant 
Communists  passports  to  travel  abroad, 
and  makes  it  illegal  for  thore  who  keep 
secret  their  Communist  connections  to 
apply  for  a  passport  to  travel  abroad. 

Mr  President,  I  say  a^'am,  as  I  did  on 
the  day  following  ti.e  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  5.  that  u  was  a  happy  day 
for  freemen  everywhere  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  this  historic  de- 
cision. I  rejoice  over  thf>  response  which 
has  been  given  the  decision  by  the  press 
lii  general,  by  many  publications  of  trade 
organizations,  by  publications  in  the  field 
of  trade  unio:usm,  and  by  commenta- 
tors and  ob.servers  ui;o  make  it  a  habit 
to  express  themselves  on  the  passing 
American  scene.  I  again  salute  all  five 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  had  the 
courate  and  the  good  judgment  to  join 
in  this  historic  decision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 


APPOINT  WILLIAM  R.  CONNOLE  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
appointment  and  confirmation  of  ihe 
!iom.. nations  of  Joseph  Swidler  and  How- 
aid  Morgan  a^  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commiosiun  was  good  news  for 
those  who  believe  in  full  justice  for  all 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  power. 
We  are  now  assured  of  having  on  this 
five-member  Commission  at  least  two 
men  who  understand  the  importance  of 
regulation  as  a  means  of  protecting 
th?  consumer  from  predatory  power 
interests. 

But  the  good  we  have  done  by  confirm- 
ing the  nominations  of  these  men  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  if  the  fifth 
member  of  the  Commission,  to  be  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  that  comes  up  on  June 
2:1,  IS  not  of  a  caliber  comparable  to  that 
of  Ml.  S* idler  aiid  Mr.  Morgun. 


As  the  Federal  Power  Commission  now 
stands,  th<;re  are  two  members  who  are 
holdovers.  According  to  newspaper  re- 
ports, the  oil  and  gas  lobby  tried  to  have 
contirmatiun  of  the  nominations  of 
Mr.  S'.vidler  and  Mr.  Morgan  held  up  un- 
til a.^jurarces  were  given  that  the  va- 
cancv  coming  up  en  the  22d  wuuld  be 
fiUed  with  a  ffm  Commis-sioiur  accept- 
able to  their  interests. 

This  situation  makes  the  third  ap- 
pointee the  "swing  man."  The  answer 
to  the  que;tion  of  whetiier  the  Commis- 
sion will  sv/mg  to  the  side  of  the  big  oil 
and  gas  companies  or  will  stand  on  the 
side  of  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest,  hinges  on  the  apiSointment  of 
this  all-important  fifth  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  think  it  is  almost  un- 
believable that  it  would  seriously  be  sug- 
gested that  someone  from  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  hi-  selected  to  sit  on  the  agency 
whoso  public  responsibility  it  is  to  regu- 
late the  oil  and  gas  industi-y? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do.  I 
am  raising  this  point  today  because  of 
the  experience  that  American  consumers 
have  had  v/ith  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission over  the  years,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
CommLssion  have  handled  their  respon- 
sibilities in  a  way  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  big  gas  mo- 
nopolies, but  very,  very  costly  to  the 
American  consumers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  making  this 
speech,  because  I  am  utterly  shocked  and 
surprised  that  there  is  such  a  great  lack 
of  understanding  in  regard  to  the  statu- 
tory purpose  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. It  was  established  by  Congress 
to  regulate  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 
Yet,  today  it  is  seriously  proposed  that 
someone  from  that  industry  be  selected 
to  serve  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, to  regulate  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues.   Tnat  is  utterly  unbelievable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  next  appointee  will  be 
the  "swing  man."  the  one  who  will  cast 
the  decidin?  votes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  he  will  really  con- 
trol. 7he  appointment  to  that  position 
of  someone  selected  from  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  would  be  comparable  to 
placing  the  brother  of  an  indicted  mur- 
derer on  the  jury  which  was  to  hear 
the  case  arid  render  the  verdict.  Such 
procedure  .simply  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  our  entire  conception  of  impartial 
justice. 

The  fallacious  argument  that  is  used 
by  those  who  advocate  the  making  of 
such  an  appointment.  In  an  effort  to 
sell  this  idea  of  packing  the  Com- 
mission— because  they  really  wish  to 
pack  it  against  the  public  Interest — 
is  that  there  must  be  on  the  Commission 
someone  who  understands  the  industry, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  such 
a  person  is  to  appoint  a  party  at  interest. 
Of  course,  that  argument  is  absurd,  on 
its  face. 

Literally  hundreds  of  qualified  per- 
sons, so  far  as  knowledge  of  that  in- 


dustry is  concerned,  who  have  no  con- 
flict of  interest  at  all  involved  in  their 
records,  are  competent  to  serve  on  tiie 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  self -pleaders  and  special 
pleaders  who  want  to  pack  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  are  going  to  get  a 
complete  turndown  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  because  he  served  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  too  long 
not  to  be  aware  of  their  manipulations 
and  their  lobby  activities  and  their  self- 
interest.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  app>oint  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  a  man  with 
qualifications  of  the  type  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  now  plead- 
ing, because  the  public  is  entitled  to 
complete  impartiality  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  members  of  the  Commission 
should  be  F>ersons  who  are  completely 
dedicated  to  protection  of  the  public 
interest. 

That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about. 
It  is  over  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  will  carry  out  tlie  statutory 
purpose  and  function  established  In  the 
act  that  created  the  Commission: 
namely,  to  regulate  the  gas  and  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  this  par- 
ticular area  in  a  way  which  protect  the 
consumer  interests.  Therefore,  Mr 
President,  certainly  the  President  should 
not  appoint  to  the  Commission  someone 
who  would  he  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest, at  least  ideologically,  if  not 
financially. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a 
new  position  for  me  to  take.  Some 
years  ago  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  fought  against  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kuykendall  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  CommLs- 
sion; and  I  warned  the  Senate  what  that 
man  s  record  would  be  if  he  were  to  serve 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  He 
has  proved  that  I  was  correct.  That 
nomination  never  should  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  because  that  man 
has  not  functioned  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  protecting  the  consumer 
interests  of  this  country. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  make 
another  mistake;  namely,  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  man  of  the  stamp  of 
Kuykendall.  He  never  should  have  been 
appointed  to  the  CommLssion.  in  the  first 
place:  and  I  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  remove  him  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

In  response  to  the  Republican  threats 
in  regard  to  that  matter  I  wish  to  say 
that  if  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  take  that  i.'?sue  to  court, 
if  that  is  what  is  de.sired.  becau.se  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  remove  him  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  President  ought  to  re- 
move him  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  not  only  Is  a  great  cham- 
pion of  the  public  interest  on  power  ques- 
tions, but  also  is  extremely  competent  to 
deal  with  this  issue,  and  has  dcmon- 
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sti  ated  over  and  over  again  his  great  and 
deep  understandirig  of  it. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  recall  that  in  connection  with  a  parallel 
and  related  question  at  one  time,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  able — without 
any  preparation — to  talk  for  approxi- 
mately 22  hours,  I  believe,  on  a  question 
closely  related  to  this  one;  and.  as  I  have 
said,  he  did  .so  without  preparation.  But 
his  speech  was  one  of  the  most  pertinent, 
relevant,  convincing,  and  persuasive 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

Exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  saying  r>oints  up  what  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon: 
namely,  if  the  next  appointee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  a  man  like 
former  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
William  R.  Connole,  we  might  see  a  new 
and  truly  progressive  era  in  the  history 
of  this  important  regulatory  agency. 
We  might  see  an  end  to  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  the  Landis  report  de- 
scribed as  'without  question  the  out- 
standing example  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  breakdown  of  the 
administrative  process."  Of  course  that 
confirms  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said. 

Mr.  Connole  distinguished  himself, 
during  his  tenure  on  the  Commission,  as 
the  one  member  who  tried  to  regulate 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  effectively  in  the 
public  interest.  He  was  sometimes  called 
the  lone  advocate  of  the  consumer's  in- 
terest, but  this  IS  only  a  small  part  of 
his  outstanding  record.  It  is  this  issue 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so  well 
outlined — namely,  the  issue  of  compe- 
tence and  ability,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Connole.  and  as  well 
known  by  those  who  have  worked  with 
and  been  associated  with  him. 

F^om  the  standix)int  of  regulation, 
Mr.  Connole  has  demonstrated  his  very 
great  and  superior  competence,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  virtually  everyone  who 
observed  his  tenure  I  think  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  record  of  Mr.  Con- 
nole can  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  comi>e- 
tent  men  who  has  served  on  this  Com- 
mission. 

He  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
many  difficult  and  technical  issues  in- 
volved in  the  regulation  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

On  .several  occasions,  the  lone  dissents 
of  Mr.  Connole  were  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  precedent -setting 
Catco  case,  where  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  allowed  new  field  gas  sales 
worth  $1  billion  without  final  approval 
of  the  rate,  the  .Supreme  Court  con- 
firmed Connole's  dissent  by  upholding 
the  contention  of  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission  that  the  fail- 
ure to  set  firm  rates  did  not  sufflciently 
protect  the  consumer 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  Mr.  Con- 
nole was  demonstrated  in  detail,  as  was 
his  specific  competence  in  the  regulatory 
field.  Here  was  a  man  who  served  not 
as  a  consumer  man.  but  as  a  man  who 
wanted  to  get  both  sides  and  have  the 
clearest  kind  of  evidence  before  he  pro- 
nounced his  decision. 

President  Kennedy  could  appoint  Mr. 
Connole  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 


sion. It  would  be  altogether  fitting, 
proper,  and  right  to  do  this,  and  by  so 
doing  the  President  would  take  a  giant 
step  toward  setting  tlje  Federal  Power 
Commission  back  on  the  road  to  integ- 
rity. 


FEED  GRAINS  BILL  POINTS  WAY  TO 
SUCCESSFUL  LEGISLATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  out 
in  the  country  these  hot  and  humid  days 
there  are  nearly  16  million  farm  people, 
many  of  whom,  in  their  mind's  eye.  are 
looking  toward  Washington.  DC.  They 
are  wondering  what  their  fate  will  be 
next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
Will  the  prices  the  farmers  pay  continue 
to  go  up  and  up,  and  the  prices  they 
receive  go  down  and  down?  Will  the 
cost-price  squeeze  continue  to  shut 
fanners  out  of  national  prosperity? 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
the  No.  1  victim  of  economic  injustice 
in  America  is  the  American  farmer.  The 
average  farmer  works  longer  hours  than 
the  worker  in  any  other  economic  group. 
Department  of  Agriculture  studies  have 
shown  that  the  Wisconsin  fanner  works 
as  long  an  average  day  as  12  hours. 
Farmers  on  an  average  have  a  far  bigger 
investment  in  their  business  than  have 
other  groups.  In  Wiscon.sin  that  in- 
vestment averages  between  S45,000  and 
$50,000  per  fann  Farmers  require 
an  enormo'is  amount  of  skill.  b<?cause 
competition  has  become  so  intense  that 
inefficient  farmers  are  no  longer  left. 
They  have  to  know  soil  chemistry, 
animal  husbandry,  how  to  opera tt  com- 
plex machinery,  and  how  to  buy  it. 
Farmers  also  have  to  be  bookkeepers. 
They  have  to  know  about  the  principles 
of  concentrates  and  feed.  The  business 
of  being  a  farmer  is  really  a  vei-y  com- 
plex and  difficult  and  challenging  job. 

Of  course,  farmers  have  to  Lake  a  risk. 
In  our  free  enterprise  system,  we  insist 
that  before  a  person  can  have  a  reward, 
he  must  work  hard,  have  a  .skill,  make 
an  investment,  and  take  a  risk.  I  know 
of  no  group  in  America  that  is  subject 
to  any  more  risk  than  is  the  Amtjrican 
farmer,  not  only  with  respect  to  prices 
they  receive,  which  have  been  fluctuat- 
ing from  cruelly  low  to  lower,  but  as  to 
weather  conditions  and  many  other 
factors. 

What  has  happened  to  farmerj  as  a 
result  of  the  kind  of  farm  programs  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years?  The 
fact  is  that  the  average  farmer — not  the 
one  with  the  low  income,  but  the  aver- 
age: and  I  may  remind  the  President  that 
the  average  farmer  has  an  investment 
of  $45,000  to  $50,000  per  farm— had  an 
income  in  Wisconsin  of  between  65  and 
70  cents  an  hour.  That  was  his  reward 
for  his  risk,  investment,  work,  anc  skill. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  saying  that,  instead  of 
talk  about  subsidizing  the  farme:s,  we 
should  talk  about  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  been  subsidizing  con- 
sumers. If  farm  prices  had  risen  the 
way  other  prices  have  risen,  the  fact  is 
that  consumers  would  be  paying  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  more  for  food  than 
they  are  now.     The  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture estimated  that  the  farmers  have 
subsidized  consumers  by  more  than  $35 
billion. 

In  the  rest  of  our  economy  we  have 
rigidities.  Many  of  us  oppose  the  mo- 
nopolistic practices  in  business  and 
laoor.  But  whether  we  oppose  them  or 
favor  them,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  a 
fact  of  life,  and  they  are  very,  very  likely 
to  be  here  to  stay.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  practical  approach  is  for  the 
farmer  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  help 
him  in  this  real  world,  not  in  some  fake 
world  of  pure  and  perfect  competition 
which  does  not  exist  now  and  never  did. 

FEED    GRAIN    SUCCESS 

Many  faces  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  have  perked  up  and 
smiled  the.se  last  few  weeks  because  the 
Congress  has  recognized  a  pressing 
problem,  and  has  presented  an  effective 
approach  to  a  farm  problem,  which  it 
considered  and  approved.  This  was  the 
1961  feed  grains  program. 

Let  me  remind  Senatois  of  the  prompt, 
decisive  actions  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  in  Congress  to  bring  about  the 
highly  successful  feed  grains  program. 
It  was  adopted  because  the  Congress  to 
a  large  extent  shared  nonpartisan  con- 
cern and  heeded  realities  rather  than 
rigid  political  and  selfish  pressme  group 
demands. 

As  I  enumerate  the  various  steps, 
please  try  to  remember  them  in  relation 
to  other  pennissive  agricultural  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

First,  on  January  27.  1961,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  named  and 
called  into  session  a  farm  advisory  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  if  possible 
on  a  program  for  the  feed  grains 

Sitting  with  a  group  of  3  techni- 
cians designated  by  USDA  were  16  rep- 
resentative feed  grain  farmers.  Chair- 
man was  Fied  Heinkel,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Farmers  Association.  Columbia. 
Mo.:  vice  chainnan  was  Claude  Wickard. 
former  secretary  of  agriculture,  Camden, 
Ind.:  and  executive  secretary  was  Wil- 
lard  Cochrane.  Minnesota  economist  and 
adviser  to  Secretary  Freeman. 

Pacing  this  committee,  representing 
the  feed  grain  growers  of  America,  was 
this  situation: 

UncoalroUed  production  with  a  modest 
level  of  price  supix)ri  has  resulted  in  more 
leed  grains  being  produced  than  were  uti- 
lized I  Including  the  distribution  of  feed 
grains  outside  commercial  channels  under 
Public  Law  480  and  other  programs  |  in  each 
of  the  past  several  years  Uncontrolled  pro- 
duction has  led  to  a  sustained  buildup  of 
grain  stociis  in  all  positions  and  in  Govern- 
ment hands;  and  uncontrolled  production 
in  1961  can  lead  to  a  disastrous  situation 
in  terms  of  storage  space  and  storage  costs. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  feed 
grain  committee  concluded  a  E>ositive 
program  to  deal  with  the  worsening  sit- 
uation in  1961  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Since  time  was  short — farmers 
had  only  a  few  weeks  to  go  in  which  to 
make  crop  planting  arrangements — no 
program  could  be  placed  in  operation 
with  mandatory  features  through  a  pro- 
ducer referendum  in  1961  Thus  the 
committee  recommended  an  emergency 
program  of  a  voluntary  type. 
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An  effective  program,  the  committee- 
men believed,  could  be  developed  and  an- 
nounced in  6  weeks'  time. 
This  was  done. 

Mam  features  of  the  recommended 
prog^ram  were : 

First.  Some  increase  in  the  level  of 
price  support,  where  this  guarantee  of 
price  support  is  limited  to  farmers  who 
participate  in  the  program. 

I  wish  to  underline  that,  because 
while  many  people  object  to  it.  the  fact 
i:i  that  this  is  the  oniy  way  the  wheat 
farmer  could  possibly  expect  to  imp  rove 
his  income.  Farm  income  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  farm  problem. 

Second.  The  retirement  of  a  percent- 
age of  each  producer's  feed  grain  acre- 
age into  a  nonproductive,  soil-conserv- 
in?  practice. 

Third.  The  payment  to  producers  of 
a  conservation  practice  payment  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  participate  in  the  volun- 
tary program. 

Fourth.  The  provbion  of  payments- 
in-kind  feature  for  those  prog:am  par- 
ticipants who  wi:3h  to  cut  back  more 
than  required  by  those  farmers  eli^'ible 
for  price  support. 

The  goals  in  bii  f  were:  increase 
producer  income  and  halt  buildup  of 
feed  grain  stocks. 

In  other  words  th^  goals  were  to  in- 
crease the  farmer's  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  on  the  other.  Many  people 
think  that  is  not  possible,  but  this  pro- 
gram has  v.'orked  with  great  ."^uccess. 

Their  report  was  sent  to  President 
Kennedy  for  his  consideration.  He  ap- 
proved it  and  directed  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  implement  the  report.  USDA 
prepared  and  Congves?  rec-:^:ved  the  sug- 
gested legislation,  and  on  March  25  the 
measure  was  passed.  The  'Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  hur- 
ried directly  to  the  White  House  with 
the  legislation,  and  there  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  it  into  law  within  minutes. 

Within  48  hours  the  USDA  adminis- 
trative staff  and  information  divisions 
had  written  and  readied  for  printers  a 
detailed  general  explanation  of  the  new- 
program,  and  delivered  copies  to  each 
of  the  State  ASC  offices.  On  March  29 
they  ordered  printed,  and  on  March  31 
had  on  the  way  to  individual  feed-grain 
farmers  m  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union  more  than  2 '2  million  informa- 
tional leaflets. 

State,  county,  and  community  meet- 
ings were  promptly  conducted  by  ASC 
farmer  committee  personnel,  and  the 
USDA  Extension  Service  cooperated 
fully  with  information  programs. 

The  results  were  quick  and  overwhelm- 
ingly successful.  Participation  in  the 
program  went  far  beyond  the  m.ost  opti- 
mistic expectations. 

Mr.  President.  I  m.ake  this  speech  to- 
day because  so  little  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a 
great  success  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration and  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orviile  Freeman.  I  repeat:  The  results 
were  quick  and  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful. Participation  m  the  program  went 
f:ir  beyond  tlie  most  optimistic  expec- 
tations. 

As  of  today.  1,172,165  producers  in  47 
Stale's  t~.avo  indicated  their  uitention  to 


partic.pate  in  this  program.  These 
farms  have  a  total  feed  grain  ba.se  of 
64  693.576  acres.  Of  this  base,  41  per- 
cent or  nearly  26  7  million  acres,  have 
been  .-.igned  fur  d;\  ersion  this  year.  This 
represents  26  percent  of  the  total  acres 
planted  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in 
1959-60.  The  1.172.000  producers  reflect 
a  large  share  of  the  Nation's  3,707.000 
farm  units. 

rZED   GRAIN — ST7CCXSS  STORT 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  real  success 
story,  because  no  one  anticipated  the 
feed  grain  program  could  possibly  be  so 
successful  in  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, thereby  saving  enormous  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  we  otherwise  would  have 
had,  with  an  increasing  surplus,  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  farm  income. 

These  statistics  are  proof  to  me  that 
farmers  will  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  their  production  more  in 
line  with  need  if  the  programs  are  sound 
in  concept  and  operation.  It  is  also  proof 
that  carefully  selected  farm?r  advisory 
committees,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will 
develop  agricultural  prcgram<^  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  commodities  in  trouble. 

At  this  point,  let  us  stop  and  review 
briefly  how  this  success  was  accom- 
plished: 

The  need  for  action  was  recognized. 

A  farmer  advisory  committee  was 
named  and  in  consultation  with  USDA 
evolved  a  p  ogram. 

It  was  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
study  by  its  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  reported  for  action  by  the  Individual 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Congress  approved  the  legl.slation. 

The  President  signed  it. 

The  farmers  involved  were  given  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  various  pro- 
visions. 

As  a  completely  voluntary  program, 
they  had  the  choice  to  either  sign  up  for 
participation,  or  to  go  their  individual 
ways. 

They  overwhelmingly  signed  up  to 
participate. 

Wliat  I  have  just  reviewed  for  Senators 
in  connection  with  the  emergency  feed 
grains  bill  Is  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
program  which  could  be  doveloped  under 
the  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

OMNIBUS  PKOCRAM  LIKE  rEED  GRAIN 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  program 
which  has  been  so  demeaned  and  at- 
tacked by  critics  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  now  pending  in  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  may  be  approved  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  It  could  both 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm  program, 
by  literally  billions  of  dollars,  and  also 
increase  farm  income.  If  people  doubt 
that,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  success  story  on  the  feed  grains 
program,  which  has  done  exactly  that. 

Any  variety  or  combination  of  other 
programs  for  any  other  commodity  pro- 
ducer could  be  developed.  This  new 
proposed  legislation  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply permissive  legislation.  It  would 
merely  set  up  guidelines  and  procedures. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  unmistakably  declared 
that  agricultural  legislation  proposals 
placed  before  the  Congress  are  not  rig- 
idly unyielding.    The  administration  has 


encouraged  us  to  suggest  changes  which 
will  make  the  legislation  more  workable 
and  effective,  without  compromising  the 
basic  principles  embodied  in  their  pro- 
po.sal. 

OMNiBtrs  bux  can  and  should  be  modified 
I  think  thei'e  are  errors  in  the  pro- 
posal as  it  came  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  think  we  have  to 
change  it.  I  think  we  have  to  modify 
it.  In  some  respects,  we  have  to  modify 
it  rather  drastically.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President  are  willing  to 
compromise  with  the  Congress,  and  wish 
very  much  to  end  up  with  a  workable, 
practical  farm  program. 

DEMOCRATIC    OBLIGATION    TO    PARMXR.S 

I  think  that  is  the  least  the  farmers 
of  America  expect  from  a  Democratic 
Congress.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  shift  In  farm  alle- 
giance from  the  Repubhcan  Party  to  the 
Democratic  Paity  over  the  past  12  years 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  decisive 
stories  in  American  ixilitlcal  history. 
Why  has  it  occurred?  It  is  because  the 
Republican  Party  failed  to  come  up  with 
a  workable  farm  program. 

I  wish  to  stress,  and  to  repeat  if 
necessary  in  the  face  of  the  vicious  mis- 
information with  which  political  and 
selfish-interest  foes  have  tried  to  kill  Uie 
legislation:  The  proposed  bill  does  rot 
arbitrarily  imp>ose  any  program  on  any 
producer.  I  repeat,  it  does  not  institute 
a  program  on  any  commodity  unless  a 
vast  majority  of  the  growers  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a  program  in  a  referendum. 

Two- thirds  of  the  farmers  have  to 
vote  for  it  before  it  can  go  into  effect. 

Some  people  have  said,  "Perhaps  we 
shall  be  excluded.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Perhaps 
we  will  not  qualify  under  the  definition 
of  a  "producer"  in  the  bill." 

Many  people  have  objected  to  the  pro- 
gram, including  some  Senators  who  have 
come  to  me  to  di-scu.***  It.  and  some  Sen- 
ators who  have  broueht  up  the  .subject 
in  the  committee.  I  think  a  convincing 
answer  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  that  the  program  is 
designed  to  increase  farm  income.  If 
the  program  goes  Into  effect  on  any  com- 
modity, it  can  only  increase  the  price 
of  that  commodity.  It  would  reduce  the 
supply  and  reduce  production.  The  price 
could  only  go  up. 

The  only  way  a  farmer  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  would  be  if  he  went  un- 
der the  program  and,  under  the  pro- 
gram, reduced  his  production.  He  would 
not  be  required  to  reduce  his  production, 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, unless  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  program,  and  un- 
less he  and  two-thirds  of  the  other  pro- 
ducers voted  for  it. 

The  legislation  sets  up  procedures  and 
guidelines  under  which  programs  can  be 
developed  for  all  commodities  if,  and 
only  if,  producers  want  them. 

In  other  words,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  pending  agricultural  legislation  is 
very  elementary  but  compelling.  It  is 
to  give  the  farmer  an  even  break  in  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

Farmers,  acting  as  uncoordinated  in- 
dividuals in  this  vast,  complex  modern 
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society,  cannot  p:ccl.sely  control  their 
output.  A  store  can  adjust  inventory 
at  will,  and  so  can  a  factory  trim  or  ex- 
pand its  output  hx  decision  of  its  man- 
agement. But  a  crop,  like  a  human  be- 
ing, takes  time,  patience,  and  work  to 
reach  maturity. 

FARMER    ALONR    IN    ECONOMY    IS    WHOLLY    A 
VICTIM    OF    MARKET 

Mr.  President,  a  crop  is  quite  different 
from,  and  a  farmer's  operation  is  alto- 
gether different  from,  aiiy  other  aspect 
of  our  economy.  As  the  distinguished 
and  eminent  economist  from  Harvard 
University.  Edward  Chamberlin,  pointed 
out.  almost  all  aspects  of  our  economy 
can  be  differentiated,  .so  that  people  will 
buy  a  certain  brand  of  toothpaste,  Col- 
gate instead  of  Squibb's:  a  certain  kind 
of  toothbrush  Dr  We^t  in.stead  of  Dr. 
Jones';  a  certain  kind  of  autom.obile, 
Che\T  Instead  of  Ford;  because  there 
is  a  distinct  obvious  difference  on  which 
consumer  preference  and  a  different 
price  can  be  based  and   fcu-slained. 

It  is  possible  to  control  the  supply  of 
that  particular  brand.  It  is  possible  for 
the  seller  to  establish  a  price,  and  he 
does  establish  a  price.  The  abiUty  to 
control  production  is  not  only  true  of 
manufactured  commodities,  but  also  it 
is  true  of  labor.  Through  labor  unions 
labor  certainly   controls  production. 

Ttie  Federal  Government  has  enacted 
laws  which  enable  labor  which  ts  not 
covered  by  labor  union  contracts  to  de- 
mand, get  and  receive — and  they  must 
receive  it  by  law — a  minimum  wage. 
They  must  receive  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  I^bor  supply  thereby  limited, 
its  price  mcreased. 

The  professions  are  certainly  in  a  po- 
sition to  limit  their  production,  becau.se 
access  to  professions  requires  years  of 
training.  Doctors  In  particular  and 
lawyers  to  a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  but 
virtually  all  professional  people  are  in 
the  position  of  having  a  limitation  on 
their  supply  of  service. 

But  only  the  fanner  is  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  he  must  produce  undiffer- 
entiated commodities.  I'lrtually  every 
grain  of  wheat  is  Uke  every  other  grain. 
Every  quart  of  milk,  after  it  reaches 
certain  standards  which  are  nearly  uni- 
versal, is  like  every  other  quart  of  milk. 
For  that  rea.son  the  farmer  has  no  con- 
trol of  his  price.  He  cannot  possibly  fix 
his  price.  If  his  price  is  but  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  above  other  prices,  he  cannot 
sell  a  bit  of  his  commodity. 

Since  farmers  cannot  alter  their  crops 
to  any  great  extent  once  they  are  com- 
mitted to  Nature's  will,  they  must  have 
effective  coordinated  help  on  a  national 
scale.  Freedom  obviously  still  will  be 
theirs  even  though  the  National  Govern- 
ment helps  in  coordinating  production  to 
meet  indicated  needs.  If  it  takes  only 
a  simple  voluntary  program  to  achieve 
balance  of  supply  and  economic  strength, 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  American  agriculture 
to  give  them  an  Agriculture  Act  of  1961. 
enabling  them  to  work  out  their  own  vol- 
untary programs. 

We  must  keep  agriculture  econom- 
ically healthy.  It  is  the  most  basic  factor 
in  our  national  existence,  the  factor 
which  provides  life's  basic  necessities — 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
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American  a^incuiture  might  well  be 
the  key  weapon  which  will  help  i.s  win 
the  cold  war  against  communusm.  When 
you  consider  that  US.  agriculture  is  the 
Nation's  main  provider  of  raw  ma xnials 
for  business  and  industry,  and  thit  fur 
every  dollar  of  new  wealth  it  taket  from 
the  soil  it  enables  the  generation  of  $7 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy,  you 
can  realize  what  a  dramatic  and  great 
advantage  we  have  over  the  Communist 
oalions. 

A»«niICAN   FARMERS   GIVE  UNITED   STATES  GREAT- 
EST   COMPETITIVE    ADVANTAGE    OVER    U..S.S.R. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  point  because  the 
most  decisive  difference  in  productivity 
between  American  producers  and  Com- 
munist producers  ls  not  in  the  factory,  it 
is  not  in  commerce,  but  it  is  on  the  farm 
Herein  lies  the  really  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage that  we  have.  Our  productive 
efficiency  is  many,  many  times  greater 
on  the  American  farm  than  on  the  Rus- 
sian farm.  The  reason  for  tl^at  differ- 
ence, of  coui-.se,  is  that  we  have  privately 
owned  and  privately  operated  family 
farms  as  the  basic  unit  of  agriculture 
production  in  America.  The  family 
farmer  is  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  efficient  farm  unit  that  has  ever 
been  developed.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  help  the  family  farm 
at  a  time  wh.en  the  family  farm  is  m 
.senou.s  trouble  from  competition  of  the 
large  corporate  farm,  which  is  a  collec- 
tive farm  similar  in  some  ways  to  the 
Russian  collective  farm.  But  the  gigan- 
tic corporate  farm  has  the  advantage  of 
capital,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
productive  efl&ciency.  but  can  be  advan- 
tageous in  surviving  great  price  fluctua- 
tions. In  many  areas  such  corporate 
farms  have  marketing  advantages,  be- 
cause they  can  restrain  supply.  The 
family  farm  does  not  have  that  advan- 
tage. Where  the  family  farmer  is  en- 
abled to  receive  rea.sonably  stable  prices, 
he  can  operate  far  more  efBciently  and 
far  more  productively  than  any  other 
farmer  in  the  world. 

Six  million  U.S.  farmers  on  their  land 
now  can  produce  480  percent  more  than 
a  like  number  of  Russian  farmers  can  on 
the  same  acreage  in  the  Soviet. 

Truly,  American  farm  production  is 
the  success  story  of  modern  history  and 
indeed  of  all  time.  If  permissive  legis- 
lation will  bring  agriculture's  marketing 
problem  more  in  line  with  need,  we  can 
reward  .skill,  industry,  risk,  and  hard 
work  with  its  just  reward. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  HOAN    M.-\YOR 
PAR  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  of  this  week,  the  former  mayor 
of  my  principal  city.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Daniel  Webster  Hoan,  died.  Mr,  Hoan 
was  mayor  of  Milwaukee  longer  than 
any  other  man.  He  was  mayor  from 
1916  to  1940.  I  have  already  remarked 
on  Mayor  Hoan  s  great  service  to  Mil- 
waukee and  what  a  marvelous  human 
being  he  was.  as  well  as  a  great  public 
official.  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
editorials  commending  Mr  Hoan. 

But  there  was  a  cover  piece  in  Time 
magazine  on  Dan  Hoan  away  back  on 
April  6,  1936.     Mr.  Hoan  was  such  a  re- 


markable public  servant  that  I  think  it 
IS  a  real  service  to  the  Nation  to  call 
public  attention  to  this  man  s  amazmg 
record. 

Mr.  Hoan  was  a  Marxist  Socialist,  and 
yet  he  had  the  most  economy  minded 
the  most  efficient,  the  lowest  tax  and 
highest  efficiency  city  operation  of  anv 
city  in  America.  I  shall  state  the  facts 
to  prove  it. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  by  the  pohtical  forces  in 
my  State,  including  my  own  party,  and 
yet  he  won  election  time  after  time.  As 
Time  magazine  pointed  out  in  that  cover 
article  in  1936; 

■Whereas  city  reform  movements  com- 
monly wither  after  a  single  victory  at  tlie 
polls.  Dan  Hoan  is  a  reform  m.ivo;  who  has 
lasted  for  six  terms,  sparmlng  20  years.  He 
rep.-pspnts  a  P-ir'.y  which  has  cnlv  some  3  000 
paid-up  members  In  a  c:ty  ol  578. OX)  people. 
He  counts  the  city  s  bankers,  utilitie.s  men 
and  big  real  estate  owners  his  swjr;.  enemies 
The  press,  except  for  a  smai:  SoclaiUt  sheet. 
Is  solidly  against  him.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  virtually  lost  thel-  separate 
identities  in  uniting  to  oppose  lilm  Yet 
Daniel  Webtser  Hoan  remains  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's ablest  public  servants,  and  under  him 
Milwaukee  has  become  perh.ips  the  berr-c  a- 
erned  city  In  the  United  States. 

That  statement  was  made  in  1936  at 
a  lime  when  there  was  racketeering, 
crime,  vice,  excessive  taxes,  and  corrup- 
tion in  most  of  the  American  cities 
This  is  the  way  Time  magazine  sup- 
ported its  extravagant  praise  of  Dan 
Hoan.    It  stated; 

Under  Mayor  Hoan.  MilwaiiV.ee  has  grown 
f;»med  as  a  paraeon  of  cities.  Among  cities 
of  more  than  500.000  population,  only  Bal- 
timore has  a  lower  per  capita  cost  of  govern- 
ment, only  St  Lo  lis  ha.s  a  lower  per  capita 
bonded  indebtedness  Throughout  depres- 
sion It  has  kept  notably  solvent,  has  not  once 
defaulted  on  a  payroll  or  interest  payment. 
It  has  set  up  an  amortization  fund  winch 
at  the  present  rate  of  prowth  will  wipe  out 
Its  entire  bonded  Indebtedness  by  :£»43.  put 
ail  city  operations  on  a  cash  ba.-^i.'. 

Its  election  system  insures  absolute  hon- 
esty. Under  rigidly  enforced  civil  service 
regulations,  the  merit  system  holds  po<  d  In 
fell  city  dejiarimcnts.  Lust  year  Milwaukee 
had  only  one  murder,  one  manslaughter. 
Famed  for  IncorrujJtibility,  its  jxilice  depart- 
ment, under  a  nonpolitical  chief  remov- 
able only  for  malfeasance,  has  rid  the  city 
of  gangsters,  gnen  It  rockbottom  bureiary 
Insurance  rates.  Its  fire  department  and  tire 
prevention  program  have  reduced  nre  losses 
from  an  average  of  $1,440  to  about  $2o6  per 
fire,  secured  for  its  building  uwners  about 
the  lowest  fire  insurance  rates  available. 

Milwaukee's  107  superbly  equipped  and 
managed  schools  provide  ordinary,  voca- 
tional and  leisure  education  for  every  citi- 
zen over  4  years  of  age.  It  claims  the  biggest 
and  best  part-time  vocational  school  In  the 
world,  the  Nation's  largest  municipally 
owned  educational  museum,  the  largest  per 
capita  adult  night  school  enrollment  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  magnificent  system 
of  67  city  parks,  68  city  playgrounds,  21  city 
social  centers,  produces  outdoor  opera,  main- 
tains free  bathing  beaches,  operates  dance- 
halls  In  the  parks,  uses  47  of  Its  school  build- 
ings every  night  for  drama  clubs,  bridge 
games,  chess  tournaments. 

The  record  of  Dan  Hoan  is  an  im- 
perishable record  which,  as  long  as  Mil- 
waukee is  a  city,  will  be  revered.  Dan 
Hoan  was  a  great  man.  I  disagreed,  of 
course,  wholeheartedly  and  completely 
with  his  Marxist  philosophy,  but  I  think 
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we  must  recognize  that  here  was  a  truly 
sreat  pubUc  servant  as  well  as  a  man 
of  infinite  humanity 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cover  article  from  Time 
magazine  of  April  6.  1936.  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii.  tne  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  a? fairs — Wisconsin — Marxist      i 

Mayor 
Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  Webster  Hoau  live 
in  a  cheap  little  fr.ime  house  in  Milwaukee's 
unfashionable  17th  ward.  They  have  lived 
there  for  18  year.s  The  Hoans'  living  room 
overflows  with  overstufTed  furniture,  a  radio. 
A  phonoB;raph  a  piano  On  the  piano  stand 
photograph.s  of  Mrs  Hoan  her  nf.other,  the 
Hoans'  son.  Daniel  Webster  Jr  ,  their  daugh- 
ter. Agnes,  at  2  and  at  18  .\  picture  of  the 
Hoans.  looking  stiff  and  uncomfortable  after 
their  wedding  in  1909.  hangs  in  the  stair- 
way hall 

Mr  Hoans  hero  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  a  bust  of  him  in  the  living  room. 
as  well  as  a  photograph,  a  statuette  and  a 
pair  of  bo<-ikends  of  him  in  Mr  Hoans  study. 
Mr  Hoan  ;s  built  on  the  Lincoln  line — a  tall. 
lanky,  restless  Midwesterner  with  a  high 
twaagy  voice,  a  shaggy  mop  of  mouse-col- 
ored hair,  a  heavy  mustache.  He  and  Mrs. 
Hoan  go  to  the  cinema  occasionally,  spend 
a  good  many  evenings  playing  bridge,  usually 
with  the  same  neighbor  couple  Sometimes 
plump,  jolly  Mrs.  Hoan  plays  at  the  Elks 
Club.  She  never  misses  a  Sunday  at  her 
Roman  Cathulic  Church  Once  in  a  while 
Mr  Hoan  goes  with  her  Mr  Hoan  thinks 
Mrs    Hoan  is  the  best  cook  in  the  world. 

Last  week  certain  people  in  Milwaukee 
were  saying,  as  they  have  said  many  a  time 
in  the  past,  that  Mr  Hoan  wants  to  destroy 
the  US  home  For  Mr  Hoan  is  not  a  whole- 
sale arrocer  or  an  insurance  salesman  but  the 
longtime  Socialist  mayor  of  the  12th  city  of 
the  land 

Whereas  city  reform  movements  commonly 
wither  after  a  single  victory  at  the  polls.  Dan 
Hoan  is  a  reform  mayor  who  has  lasted  for 
6  t?rms.  spanning  20  years.  He  represents 
a  party  which  has  only  some  3.000  paid-up 
members  m  a  city  of  578.000  people.  He 
counts  the  city  s  bankers,  utilities  men.  and 
big  real  estate  owners  his  sworn  enemies 
The  press  except  for  a  small  Socialist  sheet. 
i-s  solidly  iwrainst  him  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  virtually  lost  their  separate 
Identities  in  un'^.ting  to  oppose  him.  Yet 
Daniel  Webster  Hoan  remains  one  of  the 
Nation  s  ablest  public  servants,  and  under 
him  Milwaukee  has  become  perhaps  the  best- 
governed    city   in    the   United    States. 

Supposedly  Milwaukee  would  be  eager  to 
have  Dan  Hoan  as  its  mayor  as  long  as  it 
could  But  last  week,  as  city  elections 
neared  Milwaukee  was  ■seeing  red."  and 
Mayor  Hoan  was  battling  for  his  political 
life  in  the  bitterest  fight  of  hLs  lively  career. 
I 

I  SOCIALIST    START 

U.S.  socialism  is  a  German  importa- 
tion, brought  by  the  political  exiles  of 
1848  who  started  Milwaukee  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  German  metropolis.  Even  there, 
socialism  might  have  remained  no  more  than 
heady  beer-table  Uilk  if  it  had  not  been  for 
two  facts  One  was  the  organizing  power  of 
the  late  great  Socialist  Victor  L.  Berger,  one- 
time (1911-13.  1923-29)  US,  Representative. 
The  other  was  that,  even  in  competition 
With  those  of  New  York.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco.  Milwaukee's  city  govern- 
ment was  distinguished  for  its  laxity  and  cor- 
ruption In  1904-6  more  than  200  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  officials  were  indicted  for 
graft  In  1910  disgusted  citizens  put  a 
whole  Socialist  slat*  Into  office,  including 
29-year-old  Daniel  Webster  Hoan  as  city 
attorney. 


When  the  old-line  parties  got  together  and 
beat  the  Socialist  mayor  at  the  next  election, 
it  looked  as  if  Milwaukee  had  gone  the  way 
of  other  night-blooming  reform  movements 
But  popular  young  City  Attorney  Hoan, 
whose  term  was  for  4  years,  was  reelected  In 
1914.  meantime  kept  the  Socialist  organiza- 
tion alive  and  kicking  In  1916  he  got  lilm- 
self  elected  mayor. 

GOOD    THINGS 

Under  Mayor  Hoan.  Milwaukee  has  grown 
famed  as  a  paragon  of  cities  Among  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  population,  only  Balti- 
more has  a  lower  per  capita  cost  of  govern- 
ment, only  St.  Louis  has  a  lower  per  capita 
bonded  Indebtedness  Throughout  depres- 
sion It  has  kept  notably  solvent,  has  not  once 
defaulted  on  a  pasrroll  or  Interest  payment 
It  ha.s  set  up  an  amortization  fund  which 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth  will  wipe  out 
its  entire  bonded  indebtedness  by  1943.  put 
all  city  operations  on  a  cash  basis. 

Its  election  system  Insures  absolute  lion- 
esty.  Under  rigidly  enforced  civil  service 
regulations,  the  merit  system  holds  good  in 
all  city  departments.  Last  year  Milwaukee 
had  only  one  murder,  one  manslaughter 
Famed  for  Incorruptibility,  its  police  depart- 
ment, under  a  nonpolltical  chief  removable 
only  for  malfeasance,  has  rid  the  city  of 
gangsters,  given  it  rockbottom  burglary  in- 
surance rates.  Its  fire  department  and  fire 
prevention  program  have  reduced  fire  losses 
from  an  average  of  $1,440  to  about  $258  per 
flre  secured  for  Its  building  owners  about 
the  lowest  tire  insurance  rates  available 

Milwaukee  s  107  superbly  equipped  and 
managed  schools  provide  ordinary,  vocational 
and  leisure  education  for  every  citizen  over 
4  years  of  age.  It  claims  the  biggest  and 
best  part-time  vocational  school  in  the 
world,  the  Nation's  largest  municipally  owned 
educational  museum,  the  largest  per-caplta 
adult  night-school  enrollment  In  the  United 
States  It  has  a  magnificent  system  of  87 
city  parks,  68  city  playgrounds.  21  city,  social 
centers,  produces  outdoor  opera,  maintains 
free  bathing  beaches,  operates  dancehalls  In 
the  parks,  uses  47  of  its  school  buildings 
every  night  for  drama  clubs,  bridge  games 
chess  tournaments. 

IS    IT    SOCIALISM^ 

Conceding  the  excellence  of  a  government 
which  has  produced  these  results,  observers 
may  well  wonder  what  socialism  has  to  do 
with  It  The  answer  is  that  socialism  as  an 
economic  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  majority  of  Milwaukeeans  decidedly 
do  not  want  socialism.  Out  of  about  250.000 
voters  there  are  only  about  35.000  who  vote 
the  straight  Socialist  ticket,  and  hence  pre- 
sumably believe  In  the  party  doctrines. 
Never  until  1932  did  Mayor  Hoan  have  a 
Socialist  colleague  in  one  of  the  city's  other 
three  major  elective  jobs.  The  city  has  never 
given  him  a  working  majority  of  the  com- 
mon council;  he  has  had  one  since  1932  only 
because  two  opposition  members  went  over 
to  his  side  The  votes  which  have  returned 
Dan  Hoan  to  the  city  hall  five  times  have 
come  from  conservative  citizens  who  wanted 
him  there  In  spite  of  his  Socialist  ideas 

Socialism,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mayor  Hoan,  is  a  job  for  the  State  and  Na- 
tion, not  for  the  city.  Let  Milwaukee  move 
to  confiscate  big  Incomes  and  Inheritances  or 
take  over  a  private  Industry  and  It  would 
be  stopped  dead  in  Its  tracks  by  the  US 
Constitution. 

About  the  only  step  a  city  can  take  toward 
genuine  socialism  is  to  acquire  its  public 
utilities  Milwaukee  lags  behind  hundreds 
of  other  U.S.  towns  and  cities  In  that  respect. 
Its  only  ventures  which  even  smack  of  social- 
ism are:  (1)  a  14-year-old  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  of  105  homes:  (2)  a  municipal 
waterworks,  sewage  plant,  stone  quarry,  har- 
bor facilities,  and  street  lighting  equipment: 
(3)  a  system  of  financing  Itself  without 
banks  by  Issuance  of  $1  to  $100  scrip  bonds. 


Socialist  Mayor  Hoan.  lacking  a  Socialist 
administration,  handicapped  by  an  anti- 
quated city  charter,  able  to  put  over  most 
of  his  reform  measures  only  by  enlisting 
public  opinion  through  ceaseless  campaign- 
ing, has  only  this  year  felt  ready  to  demand 
that   Milwaukee  buy   Its  city  power  system 

KITCHEN     BOV'S    CBEED 

Dnn  Hoans  father,  son  of  Irish  Imml- 
grant.s,  was  the  blacksmith  and  town  radical 
of  Waukesha.  Wis — a  Democrat  turned  Popu- 
list and  then  Socialist.  He  died  when  his  son 
was  14.  Young  I>au  went  to  work  In  the 
kitchen  of  a  nearby  resort  hotel,  drifted  on 
through  -several  hotel  kitchens  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago.  At  19.  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  to  earn  his  way 
by  cooking  at  hotels  and  fraternity  houses, 
to  find  out  whether  his  father's  socialistic 
Ideas  were  wrong.  He  hoped  they  were,  since 
his  elders  had  warned  him  that  holding  them 
would  hinder  his  advancement  In  the  world 
Most  of  what  he  learned  about  them  he  had 
to  dig  up  for  himself;  his  professors  seemed 
never  to  have  heard  of  them  But  after 
stumbling  on  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrlch  Engels,  he  left  the  university  con- 
vinced that  his  father  had  been  right. 

After  a  fling  at  runiilng  a  restaurant  on 
Chlcagos  State  Street.  Dan  Hoan  got  a 
$6-per-week  law  clerkship,  studied  nights 
at  Kent  College  of  Law  In  1908.  aged  27 
he  opened  a  Milwaukee  law  office  As  coun- 
sel for  the  State  federation  of  labor,  a  Job 
he  owed  to  Victor  Berger,  he  led  a  winning 
ftght  for  the  first  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  In  the  United  States  In  1910 
Victor  Eerger  pushed  him  Into  politics  as 
Socialist  candidate  for  city  attorney. 

When  Dan  Hoan  gives  Karl  Marx  the 
credit  for  his  municipal  success,  he  means 
about  what  Abraham  Lincoln  did  when  he 
said  he  owed  everything  to  his  mother,  or 
what  a  pious  tycoon  means  by  declaring  that 
he  has  made  his  way  in  the  world  by  trying 
to  solve  his  problems  on  Christian  principles 
Mayor  Hoan  has  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  Marxist  economics  But  he  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  hairsplitting  the- 
orists of  his  clan  that  a  modern  medical 
missionary  does  to  a  medieval  monk  More 
significant  than  his  profession  of  faith  In 
Karl  Marx  8  teachings  Is  his  worship  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  He  subscribes  to  Marxist  doc- 
trines because  he  thinks  they  are  the  ideal 
means  to  his  ends  In  life.  Meantime  he 
works  toward  those  ends  as  best  as  he  can 
under  the  current  system.  He  has  won  office 
year  after  year,  while  other  Socialists  failed, 
not  only  ijecause  of  his  reputation  for  per- 
sonal honesty  and  administrative  ability  but 
because  he  is  a  colorful  campaigner  He 
talks  his  audiences'  language,  knows  how 
to  make  them  laugh  and  cheer,  keeps  them 
fascinated  by  the  way  he  thumps  a  table, 
shakes  his  finger,  wrinkles  his  face,  hunches 
his  shoulders,  strides  up  and  down,  leaps 
In  the  air 

MU.WAUKKK    SEES   RRO 

During  most  of  his  career.  Mayor  Hoan  .s 
Socialist  ideas  have  hardly  furnished  a  cam- 
paign Issue  But  since  1932.  with  a  Socialist- 
controlled  council  and  a  Socialist  city  at- 
torney also  In  power.  Milwaukee  has  begun  to 
see  red.  Since  depression,  say  his  opponents, 
Dan  Hoan  has  swung  left  Before,  they  cry 
he  only  talked  socialism;  now  he  wants  to 
put  It  Into  practice.  That  cry  had  by  last 
week  neated  Milwaukee  to  Its  highest  politi- 
cal fever  In  20  years,  brought  out  a  record 
registration 

Chief  factual  basis  for  the  Red  scare  Is  the 
Hoan  profKJsal  for  public  ownership  of  the 
city  electric  company.  A  referendum  on  that 
Issue  will  accompany  next  week's  elections. 
Businessmen  make  much  of  the  facts  that 
Milwaukee  had  107  strikes  in  1934.  that  the 
mayors  secretary  and  one  of  his  chief  organ- 
izers have  marched  in  picket  lines  and  made 
fighting  speeches  to  strikers,  that  the  mayor 


himself  was  reported  to  have  said  to  a  group 
of  strikers:  "We  must  demand  our  rights. 
God  bless  you.  I  hope  you  win"  They  were 
rghast  when  Socialist  City  Attorney  Max 
Raskin  refused  last  year  to  prosecute  a  gn"Oup 
of  Communists  arrested  for  creating  a  dis- 
turbance at  a  reception  for  German  Ambas- 
.'3dor  Han-s  Luther.  They  prutess  vast  alarm 
over  an  antlstrike  violence  ordinance  passed 
by  the  common  council  last  autumn.  This 
ordinance  provides  that  if  nn  employer  re- 
fuses to  l>argain  with  his  striking  employees, 
thereby  causing  200  or  more  resentful  clti- 
rens  to  demonstrate  around  his  plant  for  1 
hour  on  2  successive  days,  the  mayor  or  chief 
of  police  may,  if  they  and  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee agree  that  the  peace  of  the  city  is 
endangered,  close  the  plant. 

The  president  of  Llndemann  &  Hoverston 
Stove  Co  hivs  threatened  to  move  his  II- 
mllllon-per-year  payroll  out  of  the  city  If 
the  Socialists  are  kept  In  power  next  week. 
Other  businessmen,  say  antl-Soclalists.  are 
canceling  expansion  plans  or  preparing  to 
mo\-a  because  of  the  Red  nightmare.  New 
buslnees,  they  assert.  Is  being  frightened 
away  from  Milwaukee. 

Final  source  of  conservative  alarm  is  the 
Wisconsin  Socialist  Party's  merger,  effected 
last  winter,  with  La  Pollette  Proerefslves  In 
a  Farmer-Labor  Progressive  Federation, 
pledged  to  a  "production  for  use  "  program. 
By  this  deal  Progressives  are  to  support  So- 
ciallsu  In  Milwaukee:  Socialists,  who  cast 
only  about  10,000  votes  outside  Milwaukee 
County,  will  support  a  federation  slate  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Progressives  In  State  elec- 
tions First  test  of  federation  effectiveness 
win  come  at  Milwaukee's  polls  next  week. 
For  Mayor  Hoan.  who  has  made  a  more  than 
local  name  for  himself  not  only  by  his  Mil- 
waukee record  but  by  his  leadership  In  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Great  Lakes 
Harbor  Association  and  the  League  of  Wis- 
consin Municipalities,  the  new  alliance 
seems  to  open  the  way  toward  the  US. 
Senate,  where  he  would  one  day  like  to  sit. 
Ominously,  however.  Gov.  Phil  La  Fol- 
lette  had  not.  up  to  this  week,  opened  his 
mouth  on  the  subject  of  Hoan  for  mayor. 

Chief  effect  of  the  federation  to  date  has 
been  to  win  Milwaukee's  Socialists  a  kiss  of 
death  from  their  city's  tiny.  Impotent  Com- 
munist Party.  Mayor  Hoan.  who  hates  revo- 
lution and  dictators  with  all  his  Midwestern 
soul,  has  vehemently  disclaimed  the  Red  en- 
dorsement. But  William  Randolph  HearFt's 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  was  screaming 
last  week:  "A  majority  of  Milwaukee  women 
do  not  Intend  to  longer  tolerate  a  Commu- 
nist-endorsed city  administration.  Commu- 
nists who  openly  demand  the  destruction  of 
the  family,  the  home  and  the  Christian 
religion." 

Next  week,  as  It  has  been  In  every  elec- 
tion since  his  first,  it  will  be  Dan  Hoan 
against  the  field  After  the  Socialist  land- 
slide of  1910,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
wangled  through  the  legislature  a  State  law 
requiring  municipal  primaries  and  elections 
to  l>e  nonpartisan.  No  party  designations 
may  appear  on  ballots.  Only  the  two  biggest 
primary  votegetters  may  compete  in  elec- 
tions. TTius  It  Is  assured  that  every  non- 
Soclallst  vote  will  be  an  anti-Socialist  vote. 
The  mayoral  candidate  behind  whom 
anti-Hoan  forces  are  massed  is  Joseph  John 
Shlnners,  54.  a  6-foot,  4-lnch.  255-pound 
Irish  Democrat  who  was  a  first-rate  rough- 
and-tumble  policeman  In  Milwaukee's  old 
days,  went  Into  the  trucking  and  warehouse 
business  In  1912  and  Flnce  1932  has  been  the 
able  sheriff  of  Milwaukee  County.  A  Grand 
Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
father  of  10.  Candidate  Shlnners  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  a  strong  Catholic  vote.  He 
is  also  backed  by  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Nazi  Friends  of  New  Germany.  Asked 
whether  it  is  true  that  he  never  got  past 
the  fourth  grade  in  school,  he  replies.  "I'm 
still    going    to  school'      Though    he   admits 


that  municipally  owned  public  utilities 
might  be  practical  in  small  communities,  he 
wants  no  reform  in  Milwaukee. 

"The  chief  plank  In  my  platform."  says 
Candidate  Shinnerx  '  \n  to  coax  b:g  Indus- 
tries to  come  to  MUw:,ukce  and  take  people 
off  the  streets  aiid  keep  them  cut  of  the 
penitentiaries." 

Many  a  cltlsien  who  h.-^s  never  heard  of 
Daniel  Webster  Hoan  and  his  niunlcipal 
achievements  knows  Mllw.iukee  as  a  preat 
brewing  town,  home  of  Pabst,  Blatz,  Miller, 
and  of  Schlltz,  "The  Beer  That  Made  Mil- 
waukee Famous."  The  current  Socialist 
campaign  slogan:  "Keep  M.lwnukee  Famous." 


DEPORTATION  OF  B.\LTIC  PEOPLES 
IN   1940 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  fate 
has  not  been  kind  to  the  brave  and 
stouthearted  peoples  of  tlie  three  Bal- 
tic countries.  E.stonian.*!,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  have  had  Iohr  and  eventful 
histories,  but  during  most  of  modern 
times  their  destiny  has  been  in  the  hand 
of  alien  rulers.  All  three  countries,  how- 
ever, had  regained  their  freedom  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  and  did  their  ut- 
most to  remain  free. 

But  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  they  again  found  themselves 
threatened  by  alien  forces.  By  mid- 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  had  overrun 
them.  Then  began  the  saddest  period 
in  the  history  of  these  people.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  in.nocf'nt  people  were 
at  once  uprooted  from  their  homos  and 
exiled  to  the  forbidding  distant  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  21  years  millions  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  have  sufTered 
under  the  unrelenting  regime  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

We  in  the  West  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fate  they  have  endured  for  more  than 
two  decades.  We  wholeheartedly  .sym- 
pathize with  these  heroic  peoples.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  soon  a  way  will  be 
found  to  free  them  from  Communist  to- 
talitarian tyranny 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A   UNIFORM   SYSTEM   OF   WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

Mrs,  NEL^ERGER  Mr  President, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  it  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  I  would  like  to  brine  to 
attention  some  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  and  the  Senate. 
Specifically,  I  speak  of  a  prop<-»sal  urced 
upon  the  Continental  Conpress  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  upon  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  by  the  Constitution 
to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  it  distre.s.'^es 
me  to  say  it,  there  is  uo  lenally  recosini.^ed 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
country  today — some  180  years  after  the 
Congress  was  first  instructed  to  deter- 
mine such  a  system. 


At  t>est,  the  inch-pound  system  under 
which  the  country  operates  today  has  the 
.sanciion  only  of  the  Secretary  of  lliC 
Treasuiy,  not  of  the  Congress  as  tlie 
Constitution  requires. 

In  1781.  tlie  Articles  of  CorJederation 
::ave  the  Continental  Congress  certain 
ijowers.  One  of  the.se  was  the  fixii^.g  of 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
•Jiroughout  the  United  Slates.  It  was 
never  done. 

The  Constitution  replaced  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  in  1789.  Section  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  jxiwer  to  fix  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Despite  this  very  clear  and  .specifrc  in- 
struction in  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress has  never  come  around  to  perform- 
iv.c.  th.is  important  task. 

The  question  of  national  standards  for 
weights  and  measures  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  many  times  m  tie 
past.  It  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  anomahes 
of  legislative  history  that  nothing  has 
been  done  on  this  important  matter 
through  all  the  years  of  the  Republic. 

In  his  first  mes.sage  to  the  Congress, 
a  former  President  said : 

Uniformity  in  the  currency,  weipht,"!,  and 
me.osures  of  the  United  States  Is  an  object  of 
great  Importance,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  duly  attended  to. 

That  President  was  George  Wa.shing- 
ton,  and  the  remarks  were  made  in  Jan- 
uary of  1790. 

As  a  result  of  this  Presidential  mes- 
sage, the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quested the  th'.n  Secretary  of  ft&Le. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  House  a  plan  for  establishing  uni- 
formity m  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  report.  Mr. 
Jeflerson  suggested  that  we  reduce 
every  branch  to  the  same  decimal  ra- 
tion already  established  m  coins,  and 
thus  bring  the  calculation  of  the  prin- 
cipal affairs  of  life  within  the  arithmetic 
of  every  man  who  can  multiply  and 
divide  plain  numbers." 

In  December  of  1790.  President  Wash- 
ington addressed  his  second  message  to 
the  Congress.  Again  he  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  The  Jefferson  report,  which 
had  been  languishing  in  the  House,  ■w.as 
then  referred  to  the  Senate  where  a  select 
committee  was  asked  t<o  study  the  meas- 
ure The  commit te>e  recommended  m 
the  late  winter  of  1791  that  nc  changes 
be  made  in  the  system  of  weights  and 
mea,^ures  then  in  use  in  the  United 
Stat'.':  Hinvt\cr.  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  national  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  in  use.  A  pound  in 
Now  York  was  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  pound  in  Vireinia.  The  problems  af- 
fecting trade  are  obvious 

In  the  fall  of  1791  Washington  sent 
another  message  to  the  Congress  in 
which  particular  mention  was  made 
of  the  problems  of  weiehts  and  measure."^. 
Legislation  was  introduced,  and.  in  1792, 
on  four  separate  occasions,  was  before 
the  Senate.  Yet  this  body  did  not  act. 
In  subsequent  years,  diminishing  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
uniform  weights  and  mea.sures  law. 
None   of   these   efforts   were    successful. 
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A  considerable  number  of  committees 
from  each  House  of  Congress  studied 
and  reported  on  the  question.  However, 
no  legislation  was  passed 

The  major  efTort  of  the  early  1800's 
focused  on  a  report  prepared  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  In  Decem- 
ber of  1816.  President  Madison  reminded 
the  Congress  that  no  laws  had  been  en- 
acted to  implement  the  report  presented 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  earlier.     Madison  said: 

The  great  utility  of  a  standard  ft.xed  in  its 
nature  and  founded  on  the  easy  rule  of 
decimal  proportions  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  response  to  this  urging,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  referring  the  now 
aging  and  weighty  problem  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Adams  report  stands  even  today 
as  a  scholarly  and  elaborate  document. 
It  ran  to  250  pages,  and,  in  discu.ssing 
the  theory  of  weights  and  measures,  at- 
tempted to  relate  the  topic  to  the  natural 
history  of  man 

Unfortunately  there  wa.^  no  congres- 
sional reaction  to  the  Adams  report.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  discover  that 
Secretary  Adams,  later  President,  said  of 
the  metric  system : 

This  system  approaches  to  the  Ideal  per- 
fection of  uniformity  applied  to  weights  and 
measures 

At  about  this  time.  Mr  Prp.^^ident.  some 
effort  was  made  by  the  State  legislatures 
to  establi.sh  weight.s  and  measures  stand- 
ards. All  that  the  States  did.  however. 
was  merely  to  formalize  the  hodgepodge 
system  that  they  had  been  operating  un- 
der. Clearly,  the  only  viable  solution 
was  a  national  one— and  the  kad  had  to 
be  taken  by  the  Cont;rt'S^ 

The  period  through  the  mid-1820's  wa.s 
filled  with  more  com.missions.  commit- 
tees, studies,  and  reports  No  action 
was  ever  taken  But.  the  lack  of  a  uni- 
form standard  began  to  pinch  the  Con- 
gress where  it  was  the  most  sensitive — 
in  the  Federal  pockerbook  Reports  be- 
gan arriving  from  customhouses  up  and 
down  the  coast  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  revenue  due  in  large  part 
to  inaccurate  measuring  devices  and 
standards.  At  this  point,  it  will  be  re- 
called, revenue  from  customs  was  the 
major  part  of  the  Federal  income  The 
upshot  of  heated  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  was  a  resolution  offered  to 
establish  an  integrated  system  of  weights 
and  measures  on  standards  correspond- 
ing to  those  adopted  bv  England.  This 
was  never  adopted 

In  1830.  the  Senate  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  a  com- 
parison to  be  made  of  the  standards  of 
weights  and  mea.sures  now  used  at  the 
principal  customhouses  m  the  United 
States  and  report  to  the  Senate  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress.  Such  a 
study  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Ferdinand  Hassler.  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  report 
showed  serious  discrepancies  which  the 
rlien  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  Louis 
McLane,  referred  to  as  a  serious  evil." 
However,  the  Secretary  believed  that  the 
D-.-partment  had  full  authority  to  correct 


the  evil  by  having  uniform  and  accurate 
weights  and  measures  to  be  supplied  to 
all  customhouses.  The  Department  un- 
dertook to  do  this,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  set  up  fundamental  units 
of  a  yard,  an  avoirdupois  pound,  a  gallon 
and  a  bushel  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Treasury  Department  did  this 
only  for  customhouses  under  its  control 
with  no  direct  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  customhouse  determinations 
made  by  Hassler  for  the  standards  were 
based  on  existing  British  standards.  The 
historical  record  seems  to  indicate  that 
Hassler  always  regarded  the  British  yard 
as  the  real  standard  of  length  in  the 
United  States.  He  based  the  avoirdupois 
pound  on  the  troy  pound  in  the  ratio  of 
1  avoirdupois  pound  equals  7.000  5.760 
pounds  troy.  He  copied  the  wine  gallon 
and  the  Winchester  bushel  from  out- 
moded English  standards  that  were  in 
general  use  in  the  Colonies,  but  had  been 
superseded  in  England  even  before  Ha.ss- 
ler  brought  them  here. 

These  fundamental  standards  that 
Hassler  recommended  were  adopLed  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  And.  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  customs 
service  were  made  to  conform.  But. 
they  were  never  adopted  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

On  June  14,  1836,  Congress  finally  did 
legislate  on  weights  and  measures. 
Nearly  a  half  century  had  pa.ssed  since 
Washington's  first  address  on  this  topic. 
And,  despite  the  long  history  of  studies, 
commissions,  and  reports,  the  joint  reso- 
lution adopted  in  Congress  merely  di- 
rected tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  adopted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  use  in  the  customhouses, 
furnished  to  each  State. 

Three  decades  passed  before  Congress 
turned  once  again  to  weights  and  meas- 
ures legislation.  Then,  in  July  of  1866. 
a  joint  re.solution  and  a  law  passed  Con- 
gress, and  we  came  as  near  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  as  we  have  ever  come.  The 
resolution  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  to  each  State  a  set 
of  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system  for  the  use  of  the  States. 
The  law^  made  the  metric  system  a  law- 
ful system  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  this 
pomt.  The  only  legislation  ever  passed 
by  Congress  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  has  been 
to  make  the  metric  system  lawful 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  conclusion  to  which  such  an  anal- 
ysis must  lead  is  only  this :  that  the  only 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ever 
formally  made  lawful  in  the  United 
States  by  Congress  is  the  metric  system. 
In  the  1866  law  making  the  metric 
system  lawful  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  schedule  giving  the 
metric  equivalents  to  the  system  "in 
use."  The  metric  equivalents  were  not 
for  the  then  legal  system:  they  were 
merely  for  the  system  "in  use."  Subse- 
quent codifications  of  the  law  of  1866 
have  retained  this  language,  and  today 
in   the  United  States— title    15.  section 


205 — the  metric  denominations  and  val- 
ues are  presented,  and  in  the  adjacent 
column  are  listed  the  "equivalent  de- 
nominations in  use." 

I  think  Senators  will  be  interested  in 
the  statements  of  a  former  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  the  met- 
ric system : 

There  is  something  captivating  hi  the  Idea 
of  one  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  shall  be  common  to  all  the  civilized 
world:  so  that,  at  least.  In  this  particular, 
the  confusion  of  Babel  may  be  overcome. 
Kindred  to  this  Idea  Is  one  system  of  money. 
And  both  of  these  Ideas  are.  perhaps,  the 
forerunners  of  that  grander  Idea  of  one  lan- 
guage for  all  the  civilized  world.  Philosophy 
does  not  despair  of  the  fulflUment  of  this 
aspiration  at  some  distant  day;  but  a  com- 
mon system  of  weights  and  measures  and  a 
common  system  of  money  are  already  within 
the  sphere  of  actual  legislation. 

The  Senator  making  this  statement 
was  Charles  Sumner.  The  date  on  which 
he  made  it  was  July  27.  1866. 

The  decade  of  the  1870's  was  an  active 
one  in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  most  important  event  was  tiie  treaty 
of  1875.  known  as  the  Metric  Conven- 
tion. This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
President,  on  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
in  1878. 

Fiance  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
treaty.  Two  conferences  at  Paris  in  the 
early  1870s  had  agreed  on  constructing 
new  meters  and  kilograms.  Of  these, 
one  would  be  selected  as  the  standard, 
and  the  others  would  be  distributed  to 
the  nations  signatory  to  the  treaty.  In 
1890.  meter  No.  21  and  kilogram  No.  4 
were  received  in  Washington  and  were 
deposited  in  the  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  the  forerunner  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  1893  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures made  a  ruling  of  prime  importance. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasmy.  John  G.  Carlisle,  and  provided 
that  in  the  future,  the  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  would  regard  the  interna- 
tional prototype  metre  and  kilogramme 
as  fundamental  standards.  The  custo- 
mary units,  such  as  the  inch.  foot.  year, 
and  pound  would  be  derived  from  these 
standards,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  July 
1866.  The  Superintendent  making  this 
ruling  was  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  and  it  has 
been  subsequently  known  as  the  Men- 
denhall order. " 

So  we  have  come  to  the  curious  situ- 
ation today.  The  1866  law.  the  only  one 
ever  pa.ssed  by  Congress,  and  the  subse- 
quent Mendenhall  order,  seem  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  basic  legal  system 
of  weights  and  measures  is  the  metric 
system.  It.  however,  is  not  in  common 
use.  The  customary  system  of  inches 
and  pounds  has  never  been  formally  bap- 
tized. 

For  years,  we  have  been  able  to  get 
along  quite  well  under  our  customary 
system.  But  the  transportation  revolu- 
tion, the  pace  of  which  has  been  accel- 
erating over  the  last  two  decades,  and 
the  increasing  volume  of  international 
trade,  are  making  us  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  one  system  of  measurement  the 
woild  over. 

As  our  provisions  for  the  defense  of 
the  Western  World   become   more  efli- 
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ciently  integrated,  a  standard  system 
of  measurements  would  be  beneficial  in 
making  more  efficient  the  purchase  of 
parts  and  materiel  for  cooperative  mili- 
tary efforts. 

Several  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced a  measure  calling  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  putting 
the  United  States  on  tlie  metric  system 
in  everyday  use.  I  introduced  into  the 
Record  a  prelminary  study  by  the  metric 
study  task  force  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

This  study  outlines  some  of  the  hard 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  asked  to 
determine  the  value  of  switching  to  the 
metric  system.  There  will  doubtless  be 
many  problems.  However,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  prudent  expenditure  of  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  Federal  money  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  not  greater 
long-range  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  metric  system,  and  in  that  spirit 
I  urge  the  attention  of  Senators  to  this 
measure. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  speak 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  147,  of 
which  I  am  the  author.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  disapproval  of  Fteorganiza- 
tion  Plan  No  4.  which  pertains  to  the  re- 
arranging of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Stated  another  way,  I  oppose  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4. 

While  my  remarks  are  primarily  di- 
rected to  the  plan  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  plans  1.  2,  and  3  relating  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
All  four  of  these  plans  are  virtually  iden- 
tical, with  the  exception  of  provisions  in 
plan  No.  2  relating  to  review  procedures. 
This  is  because  of  a  statutory  provision 
contained  in  the  basic  law  for  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  not 
found  in  the  basic  law  of  any  of  the  other 
Commissions. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
plan  No.  2  relating  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  the  other  body  of 
Congress  only  yesterday. 

Plans  Nos.  1.3,  and  4  should  likewise 
be  resoundingly  rejected  by  Congress, 
and  for  the  reasons  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  action  on  plan  No.  2  by  the  other 
body. 

Opposition  to  plan  No.  4  is  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  following  points: 

First.  The  plan  provides  for  virtually 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  delegation  of 
any  of  the  committee  functions  to  a  "di- 
vision of  the  Commission,  an  individual 
Commissioner,  a  hearing  examiner,  or 
an  employe  or  employee  board." 

Second.  The  principles  and  policies 
which  Congress  sought  to  instill  into 
regulatory  bodies  generally,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  particular, 
are  grossly  violated  by  this  plan.  It  will 
be  contrary  to  the  best  public  interests. 

Third.  Under  the  proposed  plan  there 
will  be  substantial  impairment,   and   in 


some  cases  destruction,  of  vital  rights  of 
those  coming  before  the  Commission. 

Fourth.  Undue  power  is  vested  in  the 
Chairman,  who  will  be  able  to  dominate 
the  Commission  in  us  operation  and  in- 
fluence the  results  to  a  detzree  that  will 
render  the  Commission  ineffective  as  an 
organization  to  carry  out  policies  de- 
cided by  the  Congress. 

It  was  Dean  Landis  himself  who  last 
December  called  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  the  fact  that  the  regulatory 
agencies,  of  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  one,  carry  out  policies  laid 
down  in  statutes  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  they  are  not  an  arm  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

DECLARED  OEJECTIVES  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN 

In  his  message  transmitting  plan  No.  4 
to  Congress,  the  President  stated  that: 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibility 
In  the  handling  of  the  business  before  the 
Commission  permitting  Its  disposition  at 
different  levels  so  as  to  better  promote  Its 
efBclent  dispatch. 

And  at  a  later  point  in  the  message, 
the  President  wrote : 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganizations Included  In  the  accompanying 
reorganization  plan  will  make  possible  more 
economical  and  expeditious  administration 
of  the  affected  functions. 

The  objectives  of  eliminating  undue 
delays,  of  expediting  procedures  before 
the  Commission,  and  of  giving  it  greater 
flexibility  to  accomplish  its  mission  are 
all  very  well,  indeed.  They  are  quite  in 
order  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased 
volume  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  cases  presented  for  decision  and  dis- 
position. 

But  in  the  messages  and  discussions  on 
this  subject  one  very  important  and  in- 
disp>ensable  element  is  overlooked.  The 
testimony  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees does  not  mention  it  either.  This 
clement  ha«  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  elimination  of  de- 
lays should  be  achieved  by  .sacrificing  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

There  still  remains  a  need  for  each  liti- 
gant to  have  his  day  in  court.  Each  liti- 
gant should  be  afforded  a  fair  trial  before 
properly  constituted  and  qualified  of- 
ficials, operating  under  laws  and  guided 
by  procedures  rather  than  by  any  indi- 
vidual's judgment,  discretion,  whim,  or 
caprice. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reorganization  plans  before  us,  this 
thought  should  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Although  he  was  writing  about  courts 
and  court  procedures  in  his  book.  "The 
Challenge  of  Law  Reform."  the  following 
remarks  by  Chief  Judge  Vanderbilt  could 
well  apply  in  the  instant  discussion,  be- 
cause the  regulatory  bodies,  including  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  are  certainly 
quasi-judicial  bodies.  Judge  Vanderbilt 
wrote: 

Mass  production  methods  and  assembly 
line  techniques  are  utterly  Incompatible  with 
sound  administration.  Every  case  Is  en- 
titled to  all  the  time  and  Individual  atten- 
tion necessary  for  a  fair  Ulal  considering  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  not  to 
1  minute  of  delaying  tactics. 


PLAN    NO      4    EMBRACES    RADICAL    CHANCES 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clearly  em- 
phasized that  the  i>ending  proposal  does 
not  call  for  a  routine  change,  nor  does 
It  call  for  a  simple  extension  of  a  pre- 
vious plan  of  reorganization.  It  calls  for 
substantial  alterations,  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  scope. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  stress 
this  point,  bccau.se  during  the  cour.se  of 
hearings  on  plan  No  4.  both  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  and  m  the 
Senate  committees,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  studied  effort  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  plan  No.  4  involves  no  power 
that  is  not  already  contained  m  Reor- 
ganization Plan  N  8  of  1950.  In  fact, 
an  attempt  was  msde  to  link  the  present 
plans,  including  plan  No  4.  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Task 
Force,  which  made  a  study  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  then  made  certain 
recommendations. 

At  one  point  in  the  testimony  it  was 
stated: 

Those  who  really  In  my  opinion  object  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  should  be  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8.  which  Is  and  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  since  1950. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  hke  to  state 
categorically  that  that  is  not  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  those  plans. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion 
and  consideration  of  this  pomt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
plan  No.  4  which  we  arc  presently  con- 
sidering : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  or   1961 

(Prepared  by  tl^e  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled.  May  9.  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949.  63  Stat.  203.  as 
amended  i 

federal    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  Authority  to  delegate,  (a)  In 
addition  to  Its  existing  authority,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission",  shall  have  the 
authority  to  delegate,  by  published  order  or 
rule,  any  of  Its  functions  to  a  division  of 
the  Commission,  an  Individual  Commission- 
er, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee  or 
employee  board.  Including  functions  with 
respect  to  hearing,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter;  Provided, 
hoicever,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  provisions 
of  section  7^a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act    (60  Stat,  241),  as  amended. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  its  functions,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
tain a  discretionary  right  to  review  the  action 
of  any  such  division  of  the  Commission.  In- 
dividual Commissioner,  hearing  examiner, 
employee  or  employee  board,  upon  Its  own 
initiative  or  upon  petition  of  a  party  to  or 
an  intervenor  in  such  action,  within  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
shall  by  rule  prescribe:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  vot«  of  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion less  one  member  thereof  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  any  such  action  before  the 
Commission  for  review. 

(c)  Should  the  right  to  exercise  such  dis- 
cretionarv  review  be  decimed,  ox  should  no 
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such  review  be  sought  within  the  tlmp  stated 
In  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
then  the  action  of  any  such  division  of  the 
Commlaelon,  Individual  Commissioner,  hear- 
ing examiner,  employee  or  employee  board, 
shall,  for  all  purposes,  Incliidir.g  ap[>eal  or 
review  thereof,  be  deemed  to  be  the  action  of 
the  Comm.lsslon 

Sec  2.  Transff^r  of  functions  to  the  Chair, 
man.  In  addition  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  R-:>organlzatlon 
Plan  No.  8  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1264.,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  C.,mi;::ssion  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conmussion  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  of  Commissi  in  persr-r-.nel.  In- 
cluding Commissioners,  to  perform  .such 
functions  as  may  have  been  de>eated 
by  tha  Commission  to  Commission  person- 
nel. Including  Commlssicners.  pursuant  to 
section    1    of    this   reorg^inlzatiou    p;  ui. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  there  be  set  out  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Plan  No,  8. 
which  was  approved  by  the  81.st  Congress, 
2d  session,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8is  follows: 

RroBC.\Niz.ATiON-  Pl.\.v  No,  8  or  1950 
Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled.  March  13. 
1950,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Re^->rs; mizaiion  Act  of  1949,  approved  June 
20,   1943) 

rSDEaAI,    TRADE    l^u  M  MISSION' 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  fuiutiun.i  to  the 
Chairman. —  ta)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsecuon  (b)  of  this  3ec;ion.  there  are  here- 
by transferred  from  the  Fedrral  Trade  Com- 
mission, heremjifter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Chairman,  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Commission,  including  functions  of  the 
Commission  with  rejfpect  to  (1)  the  appjoint- 
ment  and  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
under  the  Commission.  (2i  the  distribution 
of  business  among  such  personnel  and 
among  administrative  units  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  (3>  tiie  use  and  exn'»ndl?tire  of 
funds. 

(b)  I  I)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  func- 
tions under  the  pr  jvuions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Comnnlsslon  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

(2)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
under  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  t  ' 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Personnel  employed  regularly  and  full 
time  in  the  immediate  offices  of  members  of 
the  Commission  oti.er  than  the  Chairman 
shall  not  be  affec'ed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
reorganization  plan 

f4i  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Ct)m- 
misslon  Its  functions  with  respect  to  revising 
budget  estimates  and  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining upon  the  dl.'5trlbut.on  of  appropriated 
funds  according  to  major  programs  and 
purposes 

Sec.  2.  Performance  of  transferred  func- 
fion.T.  — The  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  officer,  employee,  or  administrative  unit 
under  his  jurisdiction  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chairman  by  the  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan. 

Sec.  3.  D'"<ignation  of  Chairman. —The 
functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
choosing  a  Cha:rnr,an  from  among  the  mem- 
berihlp  of  the  Commission  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  President. 


m^AvrFT^TAL   DTrFERryjr-Ts    prrwrrv    plan 

NO.     8      l!9Sa)      A.VD    PI..AN     NO.     4 

Mr.  HRUSK.A.  The  first  striking  dif- 
ference bet'.ve*»n  plan  No.  8  of  1950  and 
plan  No  4  i.s  that  the  former  provides  for 
the  transfer  from  the  Commission  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  Commission  with 
certain  well  defined  limitations;  whereas 
plan  No.  4  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
delegate  any  of  its  functions  to  a  division 
of  the  Commission,  an  individual  Com- 
missioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board,  subject  only 
to  the  limitation  contained  in  section 
7<a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to 
transfer  executive  and  administrative 
functions  from  the  Commission  to  the 
Chairman.  It  is  something  altogether 
difTerent  to  authorize  the  delegation  of 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
to  a  great  number  of  employees.  More- 
over, it  is  one  thing  to  transfer  to  the 
chairman  of  a  commission  certain  cir- 
cumscribed duties  and  powers.  It  is 
another  thing  to  make  a  broad  scale 
delegation  of  powers,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  extent  of  the  p'-oposcd  delegation 
is  quite  evident  when  we  consider  the 
words  of  plan  No.  4 —  to  a  division  of 
the  Commission,  an  individual  Commis- 
sioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board." 

On  plan  No.  8  the  transfer  of  executive 
and  administrative  functions  of  the 
Commission  is  circumscribed  by  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Chairman  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  policies  of  the 
Commission  and  by  "such  regulatory  de- 
cisions, findings,  and  determinations  as 
the  Commission  may  by  law  be  author- 
ized to  make."  Following  this  are  other 
expressly  stated  restrictions: 

First.  The  Chairman's  appointment 
of  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Second.  Personnel  in  the  immediate 
offices  of  members  of  the  Commission 
are  not  affected  by  the  plan. 

Third.  The  Commission's  functions 
with  respect  to  budget  estimates  and 
allocation  of  appropriated  funds  are  ex- 
pres,sly  reserved  to  the  Commission. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  throughout 
plan  No.  8  a  deliberate  effort  is  made  to 
maintain  the  functions  and  integrity  of 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  originally  established  by  Con- 
gress. Studious  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
sei-ve  that  independence  as  a  bipartisan 
body  permitting  Its  continued  operation 
as  an  agency  created  to  carry  out  poli- 
cies of  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  negation  of  the  concept  that 
the  regulatory  bodies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  are  an  arm  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  these  Commis- 
sions were  not  designed,  nor  are  they 
intended,  to  carry  out  policies  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

However,  that  will  be  the  inescapable 
result  if  plan  No  4  is  adopted  due  to  its 
unrestricted  terms.  All  of  the  precau- 
tions and  careful  .safeguards  of  plan  No. 


8  are  disregarded  in  the  currently  pro- 
posed plan  No.  4. 

There  is  no  longer  a  "transfer"  of  pow- 
ers to  the  Chairman  in  a  limited  sense. 
Authority  is  provided  to  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Commission  subject  only 
to  section  Ka)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Such  a  wide  delegation  of  powers  is 
inherently  bad.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  to  per- 
mit It. 

SPECtnC    EXAMPLES 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  specific 
illustrations  which  show  how  potentially 
detrimental  this  plan  No.  4  really  is. 

Under  plan  No.  4,  the  power  to  issue 
complaints  against  respondents  can  be 
delegated.  Certainly  it  can  be  delegated 
to  examiners.  There  is  the  reasonable 
possibility  that  it  can  also  be  delegated 
to  employees  or  an  employee  board,  since 
it  could  be  argued  that  the  issuance  of 
a  complaint  is  not  an  adjudicatory  func- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  7'^a) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Think  what  this  would  mean,  Mr. 
President.  The  power  to  summon  into 
court  on  serious,  far-reaching  charges 
is  an  awesome  one. 

In  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  as  de- 
veloped through  the  centuries,  this  pow- 
er is  basically  limited  to  a  grand  jury. 
That  practice  has  been  modified  some- 
what by  permitting  a  Federal  district 
attorney,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  issue  an  information  to  which  a  de- 
fendant must  respond.  However,  here 
we  have  a  qualified  official  who  has  been 
scrutinized  by  the  Senate  through  the 
confirmation  procedure. 

There  was  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
safeguards  against  abusive  or  improper 
use  of  this  power  to  summon  Into  court 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
created.  This  was  achieved  by  permit- 
ting the  Commission  to  issue  a  complaint, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same 
body  which  will  try  the  issue  and  sit  in 
final  judgment. 

The  basic  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  section  5(b)  reads  in  part; 

Whenever  the  Commission  shall  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  such  person,  part- 
nership or  corporation  has  been  or  is  using 
any  unfair  method  of  competition  or  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce, and  If  It  shall  appear  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  a  proceeding  by  It  In  respect  there- 
of would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  public, 
it  shall  issue  and  serve  •  •  •  a  complaint 
stating  Its  charges.   •    •    • 

Mr  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 

this  power  of  i.ssuing  complaints  is  vest- 
ed in  the  Commission  by  the  Congress. 
This  has  been  done  notwithstanding  the 
mixed  prosecutor-judee  complex  which 
pervades  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  this  procedure  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

However,  the  Commissioners  are  re- 
sponsible persons.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  President.  Their  careers  and 
records  are  carefully  considered  by  the 
Senate  which  then  confirms  them,  or  in 
rare  in.stances,  rejects  them. 

As  Commissioners  they  are.  as  a  result 
of  this,  subject  to  some  discipline  and 
restraint. 
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This  is  not  so  as  to  examiners  or  any 
lesser  employee  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  They  are  civil  service  em- 
ployees and,  under  plan  No.  4  would  be 
under  the  control,  supervision,  and  domi- 
nance of  the  Chairman,  who  can  assign 
or  transfer  them  at  will.  These  ex- 
aminers and  other  employees  are  not 
subject  to  the  restraints  and  disciplines 
of  Congress  For  the  most  part,  they 
will  be  anonymous  in  their  actions. 
They  are  several  .steps  removed  from  the 
legislative  body  and  are  not  resp>onsible 
to  the  i>eople 

This  is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  fun- 
damental principles  to  which  we  have 
tried  to  adhere  in  any  adversary  proceed- 
ings, particularly  when  we  realize  that 
the  Government,  in  all  of  its  majesty  and 
power,  can  bring  its  forces  to  bear  upon 
an  individual  person,  company,  or 
corporation. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  desire  to  complete  his  re- 
marks before  he  yields  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Not  necessarily.  If 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  an  ob- 
servation or  question.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  respond 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  going  into  this 
matter  as  thoroughly  a^  he  has  In  the 
analysis  he  is  making  this  afternoon  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  shortly  will  get  Into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  delegation  of  the  rulemaicing 
power  that  is  inherent  In  these  plans. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the 
delegation  of  the  rulemaking  power  Is, 
In  effect,  the  delegation  of  the  p>ower  to 
make  law.  because  rules  are  promulgated 
and  established  and  published,  and  they 
have,  practically,  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  law? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  do  deal  with  that 
subject  a  little  lat^r  in  my  remarks,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas in  his  observation  that  they  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  law.  I  shall  bring 
out  some  spt^ific  examples  of  that  fact 
during  the  course  of  my  later  remarks. 
-  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  t.iat. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  what 
disturbs  me — and  I  am  sure  it  disturbs 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  others 
who  have  been  giving  thought  to  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans — Is  that,  for  Instance,  when 
we  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  cer- 
tain matters  of  legislation  or  amend- 
■•  .j-ments  that  we  find  we  desire  to  present. 
■*e  make  and  establi.sh  in  the  di.scussions 
and  debate  the  legislative  history,  as  we 
adopt  legislation,  or  an  amendment  we 
seek  to  apply  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
legislation  as  a  modifying  or  strengthen- 
ing part  of  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  see 
any  place  where  in  these  reorganization 
plans  there  is  or  woiild  be  an  opportunity 
to  make  any  legislative  history? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  Is  no  place  for 
that  purpose.  For  example,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bureau  head  by  the 
chairman,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commission.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  confirmation  of  a  nomi- 
nation, the  hearings  and  the  discu.ssion 
on  Uie  floor  really  constitute  a  legislative 


record.  That  is,  in  part,  an  answer  to 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  has  to 
do  With  the  writing  of  opinions,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  drafting  of  rul:ngs  of 
different  kinds.  The  anonymity  of  the 
writer  or  draftsman  is  of  concern  not 
only  to  us,  but  also  to  the  administra- 
tion, for  President  Kennedy  m  a  ine.ssage 
on  April  10,  1961,  stated  that:  'When 
the  actual  source  of  the  opinion  Is  un- 
known, save  only  that  It  is  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  agency.  It  not  only  Im- 
pairs Its  value  as  a  precedent,  but  also 
makes  for  that  very  dissipation  of  re- 
sponsibility that  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
in  our  administrative  action." 

That  statement  bears  on  the  very 
point  which  has  been  made,  because  on 
so  many  occasions  actions  taken  which 
are  anonymous  in  character,  ^^'e  have 
no  background.  All  we  have  is  the  fact 
of  the  decLslon  Itself. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished .Senator.  There  are  some 
other  questions  I  shall  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  as  he  proceeds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  on  any  occas.on. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country  In  the  field  of  reor- 
ganization plans.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  study  of  all  these  plans,  and  has 
gone  very  much  Into  detail  on  tie  plan 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Tradi?  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  althougn  there 
are  varying  details  with  reference  to 
each  agency,  there  is  a  similar  thread 
running  through  all  these  proposals, 
which  is  the  concentration  of  power  of 
all  kinds  in  the  head  of  the  agency  as 
distinguished  from  the  agency  itself,  in- 
cluding rulemaking,  decisionmaking,  ju- 
dicial functions,  and  many  other  things. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out.  plans  1.  2.  3,  and  4 
are  virtually  identical  save  in  one  re- 
spect of  plan  No  2,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. As  I  imderstand  it,  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  review  is  mandaiory  by 
statute  and  that  agency  has  a  unit 
knowTi  as  a  review  staff.  Revien-  is  not 
mandatory  by  statute  for  the  agencies 
which  are  the  subject  of  plan  No  1.  plan 
No.  3.  and  plan  No.  4.  Plan  No.  2  would 
abolish  the  review  staff  and  amend  ex- 
isting law.  and  is,  in  that  respect  differ- 
ent from  the  other  plans. 

With  that  exception,  all  foui  of  the 
plans  are  virtually  identical  and  contain 
the  same  Inherent  vices  which  the  Sena- 
tor referred  to,  in  addition  to  many 
others. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
our  citizens  are  called  upon  to  live  un- 
der and  to  operate  under  legislative  law 
our  citizens  know  whom  to  hold  re- 
sponsible'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS  They  have  a  remedy. 
Ail  election  will   be  held.     Debates  are 


public.  "Voting  is  public.  Under  our 
system  of  representative  government, 
there  is  a  direct  resix)nsibility  to  the 
people. 

How  can  an  individual  citizen  or  a 
group  of  citizens  know  how  to  intelli- 
gently fix  re.sponsibility  for  the  writing 
of  a  regulation?  If  they  can  fix  respon- 
sibility, what  remedy  would  self-govern- 
ing people  have'' 

Mr.  HRU.^KA  They  would  have  no 
remedy.  They  would  find  it  difficult  to 
hold  the  authors  of  any  such  flagrant 
abuses  responsible. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  thank  my  colleague. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  a  personal 
observation,  I  believe  that  millions  of 
citizens  over  the  land  are  disturbed 
about  the  present  trend  of  things;  which 
is  a  concentration  of  power,  an  avoid- 
ance of  responsibility,  a  taking  of  power 
away  not  only  from  the  people,  but  also 
from  their  representatives.  This  trend 
appears  in  the  reorganization  proposals. 
It  appears  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  national  system  of  education  as  con- 
trasted to  local  education  run  by  par- 
ents, and  in  many  other  fields.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  wipe  out  our  Federal  system 
of  sovereign  States  within  a  sovereign 
nation.  It  Is  reactionary.  It  is  totali- 
tarian. It  is  the  opposite  of  liberalism. 
It  is  the  taking  of  power  away  from  the 
people  and  from  their  representatives  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observations  I  fully  concur 
with  him. 

Mr  President,  it  is  true  that  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  testified  that  he  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  delegating  to  examiners 
and  to  others  below  the  Commissioner 
level  the  power  of  issuing  complaints. 
In  fact,  he  said  he  is  against  that  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an 
extremely  capable  man  of  long  experi- 
ence In  government,  and  particularly  m 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  spent  20  years  or  more  in 
work  which  has  been  associated  with  or 
closely  related  to  the  functioning  of  the 
FTC. 

However,  Mr  President,  the  Chairman 
is  not  the  Commission  It  is  the  Com- 
mission which  could  delegate  the  power 
under  plan  No.  4  Moreover,  the  per- 
sonnel of  tlic  Commission  and  the  chair- 
manship change  from  time  to  time.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate power  to  issue  complaints  is  con- 
tained in  the  plan  of  reorganization 
which  we  are  now  considering 

If  there  is  no  intent  to  exercise  that 
power  and  if  it  Is  considered  to  be  un- 
wise by  even  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, then  the  best  way  to  assure  that 
the  power  will  not  be  exercised  is  to 
place  an  express  declaration  to  that  ef- 
fect in  a  revi-sed  reori-'anization  plan 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  the  plan 
should  be  revised  The  plan  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Elxecutive  for  revision 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  Congress 
with  specific  references  to  the  functions 
which  will  be  affected 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    SCHOEPPEL.     Does    the    distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Nebraska   ajsrree 

with  me  that  the  immediate  reason  for 
proposing  some  of  the  reorganization 
plans,  with  reference  to  several  of  the 
independent  agencies,  is  the  alleged  or 
the  actual  large  backlog  of  cases  and 
proceedings  which  have  piled  up  in  the 
Commissions?  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of 
these  plans  have  been  advanced,  so  that 
there  could  be  greater  flexibility  in  mov- 
ing cases  forward? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  only  recited  reason.  The  basic  rea- 
son given  is  that  the  action.^  of  the  Com- 
missions should  be  expedited  and  that 
they  should  be  given  greater  flexibility. 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
another  fact  with  which  I  know  he  is 
conversant,  since  the  Senator  has  given 
great  study  and  attention  to  these  re- 
organization plans.  I  think  that  study 
has  been  most  worth  while,  ar.d  I  further 
commend  the  Senator. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion, 
under  the  law  under  which  the  Com- 
mission acts,  has  had  for  a  long  time 
the  authority,  the  opportunity,  the  right. 
and  the  privilege  of  delegation  of  power. 
Etoes  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion 
is  one  of  the  Commissions  which  has  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  cases? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes  The  Commis- 
sion does  have  a  great  backlog  of  cases. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Federal  Pjwer 
Commission,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  fact  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion 
has  had  an  opportunity  and  a  right  to 
delegate  a  lot  of  power  and  authority 
has  not  wiped  out  the  backlog? 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  by  the  delegation  of  power 
now  sought  under  some  of  the  other  re- 
organization plans  the  backlogs  could 
be  eliminated'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  That  in  itself  cannot 
possibly  accomplish  the  goal.     It  simply 

will  not  do  it 

Former  Gov  Sigurd  Anderson,  now 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, pointed  this  out  m  a  statement 
that  was  presented  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  He  stated  that  while 
it  IS  well  to  con.sider  some  changes  in 
procedures,  the  nub  of  the  problem  is 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  personnel 
on  an  examiner  level  to  process  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  cases,  many  of  which 
are  quite  complicated  and  extensive  in 
scope. 

The  Senator  from  Kan.<^as  is  a  man 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  has  become  a  recognized 
authority  in  this  field.  He  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  regulatory  bodies 
I  know  my  colleague  from  th"^  Stat^  of 
Nebraska,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  is  likewise  a 
student  of  these  affairs.  Their  observa- 
tions are,  therefore,  of  more  than  a 
mere  passing  interest. 


Under  Reorganization  Plan  No,  8, 
which  was  adopt<^  m  1950.  it  is  expre.s,sly 
prrvided  that  the  appointment  by  the 
chairman  "of  the  heads  of  major  ad- 
ministrative units  under  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commi.ssion  " 

Under  plan  No.  4.  this  could  be 
changed  .so  as  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  having  unit  heads  confirmed  by 
thp  Commi.-sion, 

The  heads  of  the  administrative  units 
aie  important  policymaking  officials.  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  interest,  it  is 
importaiU  that  there  be  an  inquiry  into 
their  qualifications,  background,  and 
predilections.  Their  philosophical  bent 
and  their  previous  experience  and  asso- 
ciations should  have  due  publicity  in 
open  hearings.  All  this  could  be 
achieved  by  an  express  provision  that 
the  Commission  must  be  called  upon  to 
confirm  such  appointments. 

Under  the  plan  now  before  us  there 
is  no  assurance  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  In  fact,  authority  is  provided  for 
delegating  that  power  without  any 
qualifying  restraint. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
present  Chairman  has  testified  that  plans 
are  now  being  made  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  Commission  which  would 
require  that  once  a  complaint  is  issued 
it  will  be  set  down  at  a  time,  place,  and 
date  certain  and  will  be  heard  until  com- 
pleted with  nj  interlocutory  appeal  lying 
until  the  final  appeal.  Again,  I  empha- 
size that  there  would  be  no  interlocutory 
appeals  granted. 

Tills  action  is  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  expedite  the  disposition  of 
cases  before  the  Commis-sion. 

Of  course,  there  are  instances  in 
which  requests  for  continuances,  and 
other  requests,  are  abu.sed.  But  if  the 
power  to  deal  with  such  requests  is  dele- 
gated too  far  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  the  litigants. 
Again,  let  us  resort  to  specifics.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  regulatory  body  which 
posse.sses  the  power  to  use  the  investiga- 
tional subpena. 

The  Chairman  of  the  PTC  has  testi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  the  authority 
provided  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
is  needed  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Commission  may  delegate 
the  power  to  rule  on  requests  for  addi- 
tional time  to  furnish  the  information 
requested  in  the  subpena. 

It  is  now  uncertain  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  may  lawfully  delegate  this 
authority  to  extend  time  under  those 
circumstances. 

It  would  be  argued  that  these  are 
fairly  nominal  reciuests  and  that  the 
Commission  should  not  be  required  to 
act  upon  all  of  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  so-called  simple  power 
to  extend  time  also  includes  the  power 
to  deny  a  request  for  additional  time. 
And,  such  a  denial  could  cau.se  grievous 
injury  to  a  respondent  in  any  given  case. 
This  damage  would  be  irreparable  if  the 
proposed  rule  abolishing  interlocutory 
appeals  becomes  effective. 

It  will  not  be  a  judge  or  a  responsible 
body  of  men  such  as  Commissioners  who 
will  be  exercising  the  power  to  grant  or 


deny  requests  for  additional  time.  It 
will  be  a  civil  .service  employee  who  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Chairman  In  this 
regard  I  would  not  want  my  remarks 
about  civil  service  employefs  to  be  in 
any  way  construed  as  derogatory.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  responsibility  and 
independence  of  action. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  SCHOEPPEL  ITie  Senator  is 
pointing  out  a  very  important  phase  of 
the  procedure  that  could  be  indulced  in 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  appli- 
cant. Does  the  Senator  also  see  that 
coupled  with  the  very  points  that  he  has 
been  discussing  there  might  bo  a  lack  of 
a  right,  under  these  reorganization 
plans,  of  what  he  would  consider  an 
equitable  review  of  these  decisions  or 
detenninations? 

In  other  words,  does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  delegation  that  he  has  been 
talking  about,  coupled  with  a  review  or 
a  lack  of  review  down  the  line,  could  be 
a  very  serious  problem  for  any  of  the 
applicants  who  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  could  indeed  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  the  point  is  very 
important.  I  will  deal  with  it  a  little 
later  in  my  remarks.  But  I  do  wish  to 
say  on  that  score  that  under  the  proce- 
dure which  is  now  followed  and  has  been 
followed  for  many  years  in  the  Federal 
Tiade  Commission,  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  respondent  may.  as  a  matter 
of  right,  have  an  examiner's  decision 
reviewed  by  the  Commission.  Under 
plan  No.  4  there  would  be  no  mandatory 
right  of  review. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  does  not 
mind,  I  shall  reach  that  point  to  which 
he  has  made  reference  in  2  or  3  minutes. 
Let  us  consider  what  harm  would  flow 
from  an  irresponsible,  ill-advised  denial 
of  a  request  for  additional  time  to  com- 
ply with  an  investigational  subpena  and 
the  further  denial  of  an  appeal  from 
that  ruling 

The  Sena^  from  Nebraska  has  in 
mind  a  subpena  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
vestigational subpena  which  was  served 
upon  some  companies  recently,  calling 
for  detailed  records  including  balance 
sheets  and  profit  and  lo.ss  statements  for 
a  6-year  period.  The  companies  in- 
volved are  large  organizations.  One  of 
them  has  as  many  as  20  divisions.  Each 
division  has  several  manufacturing 
plants,  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  50  States,  and.  in  some  instances.  In 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

In  addition  this  subpena  demanded  the 
preparation  and  submission,  within  a 
relatively  short  time,  of  records  extend- 
ing over  a  6-year  period  pertaining  to 
some  1,000  products  and  showing  all  price 
changes  in  each  division  and  sales  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  an  imaginary 
case.  Negotiations  in  connection  with 
this  case  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  would  be 
10  price  changes  in  a  year  for  each  one 
of  these  products.  That  would  be  10.000 
price  changes  for  any  one  calendar  year 
It  would  mean  that  some  60.000  sep- 
arate items  would  have  to  be  carefully 
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listed  as  to  dates,  description,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  .t  would  actually  take 
months  to  compile  the  information  re- 
quested by  this  fubpena.  It  would  be 
expensive,  and  it  would  be  burdensome. 
This  is  all  requlre^d  because  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  investigation  believed  it  would  be 
handy  to  have  that  kind  of  information 
around.  There  was  no  showing  that  it 
is  relevant  or  pertinent.  Neither  was 
there  a  showing  as  to  the  purpose  in- 
volved. The  demand  raised  serious  le- 
gal and  constitutional  questif^ns. 

Let  us  transfer  this  type  of  situation 
into  the  orbit  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, where  the  t>ower  to  issue  such 
a  subpena  would  lie  with  an  examiner, 
employee,  or  empl  .\vee  board. 

Let  us  remember.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  would  be  no  interlocutory  appctU. 
under  the  rule  that  is  being  considered 
and  which,  for  iA\  I  know,  may  have 
already  been  adopted  and  put  into  eflect. 
Let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  tendency 
at  times  for  sonip  levels  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  become  impatient  witli  practical 
problems,  which  arises  from  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  background  to  the  prob- 
lems and  legal  considerations  involved. 
There  would  be  no  mandatory  right  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  exam- 
iner or  that  employee  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  itself.  Such  a  situa- 
tion could  result  in  irreparable  injui-y  to 
a  resc>ondent.  He  would  be  deprived  of 
his  day  in  court.  He  would  not  be  heard 
by  properly  con.stituted  and  qualified 
officials  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

This  certainly  is  not  within  the  keep- 
ing of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  as  intended  by  Congress. 

Such  a  situation  could  lead  to  oppres- 
sion and  to  a  derogation  of  the  public 
interest.     It  should  not  be  allowed. 

There  should  be  some  assurance  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  reorganization  plan, 
that  such  a  result  could  not  be  permitted 
to  occur.  Such  express  declaration 
should  be  set  out  in  a  new  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  be  resubmitted  to  Congress. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  borne  ir  mind  that  Congress 
is  without  power  to  make  any  amend- 
ments in  a  reorganization  plan.  We  can 
accept  it  or  reject  it.  Aside  from  call- 
ing attention  to  weaknesses  or  deficien- 
cies in  the  plan,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
change  it.  The  Senate  can  only  send  it 
back  to  the  Executive,  and  Insist  that  it 
be  drafted  in  a  more  proper  and  wise 
form. 

moPOSED    APPEALS    ON    CERTIORARI-TTPE 
PROCEEDINCS 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  now  I  come  to  the  mat- 
ter of  appeals,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  referred  a  little  while  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  aware  that  the 
right  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commission 
itself  from  examiners  is  not  mandator^' 
bv  statute  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  However,  a  very 
radical  change  from  present  apF>eal  re- 
view procedures  is  being  proposed  and 
provided  for  in  the  current  plan  No.  4. 

Because  it  is  a  substantial  departure 
and  because  it  is  accorded  the  dignity  of 
a  separate  subparagraph  m  the  proposed 
plan  No.  4.  it  is  entirely  in  order  that 


Congress  carefully  scrutinize  what  Is 
being  done  here. 

This  is  especially  in  point  because  the 
House,  by  tumintj  down  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  pertaining  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  refused  to 
interfere  with  or  change  the  mandatory 
review  procedure  which  is  called  for  in 
the  basic  legislation  creating  and  sus- 
taining the  Federal  Communications 
Comm.ission.  This  is  an  indication  of 
congressional  policy  which  should  be 
considered  very  important  indeed.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  that  action  was 
taken  only  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

One  of  tlie  points  which  was  stressed 
in  the  debates  in  the  other  House  was 
right  to  review. 

For  approximately  15  years,  under  the 
rules  of  practice  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's initial  decision  has  been  issued. 
it  has  been  provided  that  either  side 
may  apf)eal  to  the  Commission  for  a  re- 
view within  a  timely  period.  Th?  Com- 
mission has  always  granted  review  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  hearings  on  plan  No.  4  indicate 
that  the  Commission  is  at  present  con- 
sidering a  rule  which  would  provide  for 
a  procedure  such  as  that  under  which  the 
Supreme  Couit  operates,  namely,  a  rule 
of  certiorari.  Such  a  rule  would  impose 
up>on  either  ."-ide  the  burden  of  ofTermg 
proof  that  the  case  at  hand  should  be 
reviewed,  so  that  the  review  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  matter  of  right  would  be 
abolished. 

Under  plan  No.  4  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  hearing  examiner.  Com- 
missioner, employee,  or  employee  board 
could  be  allowed  on  initiative  by  the 
Commission  itself  or  upon  a  petition  of 
a  party  or  an  intervener  in  such  action, 
pronded  that  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Commission,  less  one  member  there- 
of, were  favorable  to  such  a  review. 

It  l£  argued  that  if  this  is  good  pro- 
cedure for  a  court  like  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  should  be  good  procedure  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
would  greatly  expedite  its  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  because  certiorari  is  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  advantage- 
ous and  proper  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  use  it. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  rendered  by  well-seasoned,  well- 
qualified.  Senate-confirmed  officials. 
'The  rulings,  opinions,  and  decisions  of 
the  lower  courts  are  a  matter  of  printed 
record  for  all  to  sec.  There  is  a  wide 
distribution  of  them,  long  before  they 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  for  action  un- 
der the  rule  of  certiorari.  Those  men 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  their  profession 
and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. The  rules,  precedents,  and 
procedures  are  well  defined,  well  publi- 
cized, and  efficiently  administered.  That 
is  not  quite  the  case  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  that  Commission  is  a  qua'~i-;u- 
dicial  body  at  best;  and  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  an  administrative  body. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion we  should  remember  that  it  will 
be  civil  service  employees  v.  ho  will  be 
issuing  initial  decisions.    Some  of  their 


decisions  will  be  weighty  and  of  great 
proportion,  indeed,  not  only  to  the  re- 
spondents involved,  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  public,  as  well. 

Let  us  ncte  abo  that  Lliose  examiners 
will  be  more  or  less  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  proposed  Reorganization 
Plan  4.  which  I  shall  discu.ss  later,  with 
special  reference  to  section  2  thereof. 

With  the  assignment  of  cases  by  the 
Chairman  at  his  own  discretion,  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  channeling  given 
cases  to  examiners  having  a  similarity 
of  views  and  philosophy  with  those  of 
the  Chairman  so  as  to  assure  virtual 
identity  of  his  own  views  with  those  of 
the  particular  hearing  examiner  or  other 
civil  service  employee  to  whom  the  as- 
signment may  be  made. 

This  is  said  without  any  reflection 
upon  the  honesty  or  the  integrity  of  any 
of  the  examiners.  The  procedure  is 
simply  a  handmade  and  convenient 
method  whereby,  with  a  little  fore- 
thought, given  situations  may  be  pretty 
largely  controlled  as  to  their  final  out- 
come by  reason  of  the  natural  bent  or 
previous  experience  or  proclivities  of  a 
hearing  examiner. 

In  the  practice  of  law.  we  hear  much 
condemnation  off  "judge  shopping"  uii- 
der  the  system  whereby  a  chief  judge 
assigns  cases  in  courts.  The  procedure 
just  referred  to  by  me  is  certainly  sub- 
ject to  as  great  and  severe  criticism  as 
it  is  with  respect  to  a  court  of  law. 

As  an  affirmative  suggestion,  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  suggest  that  if  the  vast 
power  of  potentially  fmal  decisions  is  to 
be  vested  in  tlie'  examiners,  then  they 
should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years, 
their  nomination  to  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

If  that  is  done,  there  will  be  more 
nearly  a  parallel  between  certiorari  as 
it  is  applied  and  employed  in  the  judicial 
system,  and  its  application  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Otherwise  the  burden  of  proving  ap- 
plicability of  certiorari  proceedings 
would  put  litigants  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage in  derogation  of  the  principle 
and  policy  upon  which  the  Fedeial  Trade 
Commission  was  founded,  with  its  bi- 
partisan chai-acteristics  and  its  quasi- 
judicial  status. 

If  the  well-established  procedure  of  re- 
view in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
to  be  changed,  it  should  be  done  pursuant 
to  full-fledged  legislative  hearings,  not 
upon  the  basis  of  a  reorganization  plan 
such  as  that  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these 
specific  criticisms  so  that  my  remarks 
will  not  be  considered  a  general  con- 
demnation of  the  plan  which  we  shall 
soon  be  considering. 

As  to  the  entire  issue  of  the  delegation 
of  any  function  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  if  the  plan  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  to  free  the  Commission 
members  for  the  more  important  respon- 
sibilities of  policymaking.  I  ixjse  this 
question:  What  is  more  important  for 
the  Commission  than  to  make  concrete 
decisions  and  to  write  opinions  concern- 
ing the  cases  which  they  hear?  After 
all.  the  true  way  to  make  policy  is  to  ap- 
ply  principles   to  a   given   set   of   facts. 


I 
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That  Is  In  accordance  with  our  system 
under  the  common  law.  That  is  how 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  has  devel- 
oped since  colonial  days.  The  sound 
principle  upon  which  that  development 
IS  based  for  these  purposes  and  m  these 
areas,  applies  equally  well  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  regu- 
latory agencies,  dated  April  13.  President 
Kennedy  devoted  an  entire  section  of 
one  of  Its  divisions  to  the  subjects  "Re- 
sponsibility for  Agency  Decisions." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  that  message. 
because  it  beais  on  this  veiT  point. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a';  follows; 

The  practice  of  rendering  anonymous  de- 
cisions, wlilch  has  hitherto  generally  pre- 
vailed, has  served  as  a  means  of  escaping 
precision  and  responsibility.  When  the  ac- 
tual source  of  the  opinion  is  unknown  save 
only  that  it  is  Issued  in  the  name  of  the 
agency,  it  not  only  impairs  Its  value  as  a 
precedent,  but  also  makes  for  that  very  dis- 
sipation of  responsibility  that  we  are  trying 
to  reduce  in  our  administrative  action. 

Fortunately,  from  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can law,  our  Judges  assumed  an  individual 
responsibility  for  uttering  the  bases  which 
underlay  their  decisions.  This  practice  has 
made  not  only  for  conscientiousness  In  un- 
dergoing the  travail  of  decision,  but  has  in- 
vited examination  of  each  proffered  brick 
that  would  seek  a  place  in  the  structure  of 
our  law.  The  adoption  of  this  practice  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, tend  to  develop  the  law  that  they  ad- 
mlniater.  as  well  ai  be  a  continual  challenge 
to  each  agency  member  to  make  his  contri- 
bution to  the  advancement  of  administra- 
tive Justice.  I  am  requesting  a  wider  adop- 
tion of  this  practice. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presdent.  as  a 
preface  to  that  statement,  the  President 
wa.s  speakme;  of  the  practice  of  assigning 
to  mdividual  members  of  an  agency  or 
a  commission  full  responsibility  for  the 
formulation  of  the  rationale  underlying 
miportant  agency  decisions  and  its  re- 
lea.se  to  the  public  under  the  individual 
C'ommi.ssion  member's  name. 

It  is  an  internal  administrative  device, 
the  President  said,  capable  of  being  im- 
mediately adopted  by  every  regulatory 
agency,  and  already  adopted  by  some  of 
them.  This  is  sound  policy,  is  should 
be  adhered  to.  But  plan  No.  4  has  a 
tendency  to  depart  from  it  rather  than 
to  promote  it. 

Mr.  Pre.sident  I  should  like  to  di.scuss 
section  2  of  plan  No.  4,  which  deals  with 
the  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Chair- 
man Up  until  now.  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  rulemaking  power  and  the 
delegation  of  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  part  of 
.section  2  which  I  shall  now  discuss  re- 
lates to  the  transfer  of  certain  additional 
Junctions  to  the  Chairman. 
It  reads,  in  brief: 

In  addition  to  the  functions  transferred  by 
the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8 
of  1950  (64  Stat  1264),  there  are  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Commission  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Comml.ssion  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signment of  Commission  personnel,  includ- 
ing   Commissioners,    to    perform   such    func- 


tions as  may  have  been  delegated  by  tlie 
Commission  to  Commission  personnel.  In- 
cluding Commissioners,  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  E»resident.  that  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  be  a  virtual  czar 
of  all  the  personnel  of  the  Commission, 
including  his  fellow  Commissioners.  It 
would  create  a  situation  which  I  think 
the  Congress  should  very  carefully 
scrutinize  because  it  would  make  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  minions  of 
the  Commission  Chairman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  proposals  of  plan  No.  8  of 
1950  would  be  completely  wiped  out. 
This  would  result  in  a  most  undue  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

First  of  all,  the  appointment  of  all  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  would  be  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
without  reference  to  the  Commission  it- 
self. 

Another  undue  and  unwise  concen- 
tration of  power  would  be  the  resultant 
assignment  of  examiners  on  a  potenti- 
ally very  dangerous  basis.  I  submit  that 
that  would  amount  to — among  other 
thing.s — a  violation  of  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  which 
has  to  do  not  only  with  examiners  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  also  with 
examiners  of  any  other  regulatory  body 
to  which  that  act  applies. 

Section  11  provides,  in  part,  for  ex- 
aminers "who  shall  be  assit^ned  to  cases 
in  rotation,  in.sofar  as  practicable,  and 
shall  perform  no  duties  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
examiners." 

Under  plan  No,  4  there  is  no  provision 
for  safeguarding  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  section  11  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Much  less  is  there  any 
safeguard  or  any  equivalent  provision 
which  would  take  care  of  the  duties  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
A  most  important  point  is  that  because 
of  the  general  power  of  the  Chairman, 
he  would  be  dominant  in  regard  to  rule- 
making. After  all,  in  connection  with 
plan  No  4,  rulemaking  is  the  key  to  all 
effectiveness  which  the  Commission 
could  possibly  hope  to  have. 

Another  important  point  in  connec- 
tion with  such  undue  and  unwise  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Chairman  is 
the  destruction  of  the  bipartisan  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Senators'  views  may  differ  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  character  and  color  of  bipartisan- 
ship which  it  now  enjoys,  or  suffers,  as 
the  case  may  be;   but  certainly  it  is  a 
part  of  the  congressional  policy,  and  is 
in  the  law  books.    Until  it  is  changed,  it 
should  be  adhered  to,  not  destroyed  or 
distorted  in  the  indirect  fashion  which 
would  result  from  adoption  of  this  plan. 
As  to  assignment  of  cases  and  of  ex- 
aminers, testimony  was  given  before  the 
respective  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  that  such  assignments  are 
equivalent    to    the    assignment    by    the 
chief   judge  of   a  trial   court,  or  of  an 
appellate  court,  to  his  associate  judges. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Commission  Chairman  would  be  dealing 
with  -subordinates,  when  he  assigns  cases 


In  the  main,  they  would  be  employees 
and  employee  boards;  and  they  would 
be  on  an  entirely  different  level  from 
that  of  the  Chairman.  Both  in  theory 
and  in  actual  practice,  the  Chairman 
thus  would  be  the  dominant  figure 

However,  that  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  a  chief  judge  w  ho  makes  a.ssignments. 
He  is  dealing  with  his  peers,  whose  nomi- 
nations also  were  confli-med  by  the  Sen- 
ate, as  his  was;  with  associates  long  ac- 
customed to  proceeding  acccording  to 
precedent,  and  who  have  had  long  years 
of  training  a*"^  of  '-ctual  practice  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  acting  as  judges 
So  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  as- 
signment of  cases  by  a  chief  judge  and 
the  assignment  of  cases  by  a  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Plan  No.  4  is  unwi.se.  It  should  be 
rejected.  It  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
executive  branch,  for  amendment  and 
modification,  perhaps  after  additional 
hearings  before  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  either  one  House  or  the  other,  or 
perhaps  before  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  still  de- 
sires a  system  of  justice  with  substance, 
equality,  and  stability.  It  seeks  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  men,  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  other  regulatory  bodies. 
But  plan  No.  4  will  not  give  us  this  kind 
of  justice  or  this  type  of  administration. 
Under  plan  No.  4  there  would  be  too 
much  concentration,  too  much  stream- 
lining, too  much  emphasis  upon  expedit- 
ing matters  and  hurrying  the  processes 
of  the  law. 

Plan  No  4— and.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter — would  make  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  segment 
of  a  chain  of  command  leading,  almost 
without  a  step  of  removal,  directly  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  the  White  House  staff  itself. 
and.  if  necessary,  to  the  President.  In 
fact,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
very  likely  lead  directly  to  the  White 
House  staff. 

In  that  connection,  there  was  consid- 
erable discussion  of  that  point  both  at 
the  House  committee  hearing  and  in 
the  debate  in  the  other  body  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  one  of  the  letters  which 
was  introduced  at  the  hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  held  hearings  on  all 
four  of  the  plans  to  which  I  have  been 
referring.  The  letter  is  to  be  found  on 
page  90  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  committee,  and  is  entitled  "Mem- 
orandum to  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  February  7. 
1961."  It  is  signed  by  Frederick  G.  But- 
ton, who  designates  himself  as  "Special 
Assistant  to  the  President."  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  pertinent 
language  included.  It  calls  upon  the 
various  agencies  to  furnish  the  Presi- 
dent with  periodic  reports  on  prin- 
cipal activities  during  the  period  to  be 
reported  upon. 

I  now  read  from  the  body  of  the  letter 
or  memorandum : 

The  President  is  most  interested  in  being 
kept  closely  informed  on  important  policy 
and  administrative  action  taken  or  proposed. 
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and  of  concern   to  him  &£  Chief   Executive 
or  in  his  other  constitutional  responsibilities. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  letter.  A 
little  later  m  the  letter  the  follow ing 
appears; 

Decisions  pending  ijefure  lndet>endent 
boards  or  commls.sions  should  not  be  In- 
cluded, nor  bhould  these  reports  be  only 
generalized  progress  reports,  stailstical  com- 
pilations, or  personnel  lUta. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  second  sentence 
to  which  I  have  referred,  we  may  find 
.some  hope  that  perhaps  reports  from  a 
regulatory  body,  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis-sion.  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  so-called  Dutton 
letter. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
may  br  available  to  tho.se  who  read  thi.s 
Record.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  entire  letter,  as  it  appears  in  the 
House  committee  hearlnp  be  printed  at 
this  point  111  the  Hecorp. 

There  being  no  objectioi:,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print^nl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

MrMOHAKDtlM    TO    THE    CHAIRMAN       I  VTrH.ST  ATE 

Commerce  Commission.  Pkbruart  7,  19€1 

The  Preeldent  will  appreciate  receiving  for 
Informational  purposes  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  a  brief.  Informal,  written 
summfljy  from  the  chief  oflllcer  of  the  agency 
on  Ite  principal  activities  during  the  preced- 
ing month  and  pending  for  the  period  Im- 
mediately ahead. 

The  President  Is  most  Interested  In  being 
kept  closely  Informed  on  lmf>ortant  policy 
and  administrative  action  taken  or  propoeed. 
and  of  concern  to  blm  as  Chief  Executive  or 
In  hl«  other  constitutional  responsibilities. 
He  is  particularly  Interested  In  having  major 
problems  of  the  agency  flagged  for  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  reports  should  be  kept  as  specific.  In- 
cisive, and  brief  as  possible— preferably  but 
not  necessarily  under  two  pages.  Matters 
highlighted  In  these  summaries  and  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  President  can  later  be 
more  extensively  developed  at  tola  request. 
Decisions  pending  before  Independent  boards 
or  commissions  should  not  be  Included;  nor 
should  these  reports  t)e  only  generalized 
progress  reports,  statistical  compilations,  or 
personnel  lists.  If  nothing  of  significant  note 
for  the  Presidents  personal  attention  has  oc- 
curred, please  merely  report  that  fact.  These 
reports  will  supplement,  not  In  any  way  dis- 
place, existing  means  of  communication  and 
consultation  with  the  President.  The  re- 
ports will  be  used  only  by  this  office. 

Please  send  duplicate  copies  of  the  monthly 
report  to  the  President,  attention:  the  un- 
dersigned. 

FsEBEaiCK  O  Dutton. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  However,  if  the  sec- 
ond sentence  to  which  I  have  referred 
seems  to  exclude  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.'-.sion  and  some  of  the  other  regu- 
latory bodies,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  an  excerpt 
of  a  statement  found  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Thursday,  June  15, 
1961,  at  page  10459.  I  quote  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan: 

We  found  In  the  case  of  Sherman  Adams 
that  even  a  telephone  call  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  a  friend,  coming  from  a  man 
In  the  White  House,  was  regarded  as  highly 
improper.  What  has  happened  since  the 
new  administration  has  come  to  power? 
They  have  selected  a  White  House  czar  In 
the  person  of  Dean  Landis.  When  Mr.  Lan- 
dis  testified  before  our  committee  he  would 


not  admit  that  he  was  &  czar,  but  he  did 
admit  that  he  was  an  overseer. 

A  question  of  semantics,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

Ilesum:ng  the  quotation: 

I  a>.ked  him  this  qxiesilon:  Wn-.ild  It  be 
proper,  in  your  opinion,  lor  a  mai:  In  your 
position  In  tlie  White  House  to  n.ake  an 
Inqtilry  of  a  member  cl  a  regulatory  agency 
as  to  the  status  of  a  case?  And  he  said. 
"Certainly  It  would  '  He  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

There  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem  I  want 
to  say  I  am  sure  that  If  Sherman  Adams  as 
a  weight  thrower  around  the  White  House 
was  regarded  as  Influential:  before  Dean 
Landls  gets  through,  11  these  reorganiza- 
tion plans  are  approved.  Sherman  Adams  will 
look  like  a  shrinking  violet. 

Let  me  say.  advisedly.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  the  sentiments  exinessed  there- 
in by  Representative  Beknett.  of  Michi- 
gan, to  the  fullest  extent. 

A  little  while  ago.  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cuftis: 
suggested  that  there  is  m  current  voKue 
a  trend  toward  the  concentration  of 
power,  the  centralizing  of  power,  in  miiny 
of  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Govtrn- 
ment.  I  subscribe  to  that  .statement. 
I  believe  we  have  evidences  of  that  trend 
on  every  side.  Let  me  suggest  that  the 
attempt  to  bypass  this  very  Congress  is 
quite  plain.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
back-door  sc>ending.  It  is  not  a  newly 
made  device,  to  be  sure,  but  never  in  my 
experience  here,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  now  in  his  9th  year  m  the 
Congress,  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  the  effort  has  received  such  great 
emphasis  and  broad  application.  Notice, 
for  example,  that  under  the  foreign  aid 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  authorized,  through  his  director  of 
foreign  aid,  to  draw  upon  a  $7  billion 
fund  over  the  course  of  the  next  5  years, 
merely  by  signing  a  paper  to  the  effect, 
"I  owe  you,  Mr,  Secretary,  i  million  dol- 
lars, or  X  billion  dollars." 

lliat  would  be  considered  to  be  a  pub- 
lic debt  transaction.  Once  the  Congress 
approves  that  $7  billion  base,  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  5  years — and,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  no  equalization  of 
amounts  provided  for  over  the  5  years; 
if  there  is,  I  stand  corrected — there  will 
be  no  further  way  for  Congress  to  inter- 
fere, sliort  of  deobligating  that  portion 
of  the  $7  billion  which  has  not  been  obli- 
gated as  of  the  time  of  congressional 
action  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Another  example  of  bypassing  of  Con- 
gress is  now  found  in  the  famous  Free- 
man-Cochrane  farm  plan. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  were  in  school 
I  thought  I  learned  that  the  power  of 
the  veto  was  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  tlie  President.  That  is  what  I  learned 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  Not  so 
any  longer.  A  presidential  appointee  is 
going  to  write  a  law,  or  plan.  Of  course, 
he  has  to  call  in  members  of  a  farm  ad- 
visory committee,  but  they  will  not  be 
elected  by  the  county  committees  or  ap- 
propriate farm  organizations.  I  may 
add,  parenthetically,  it  is  the  Secretary 
who  decides  what  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee is.  But  that  committee,  after 
being  consulted  by  the  Secretary,  is  so 
much  excess  baggage,  if  he  choose  s  to 
act  without  the  commiiitje.  Any  time 
he  chooses  to,  after  llie  committee  has 


served  its  purpose,  he  can  QiSi>olve  the 
committee.  He  does  possess  the  power  to 
determine  the  manner  and  the  extent  of 
the  fuiKJtions  of  the  advisory  committee. 

a:1  that  I  have  described  is  contained 
in  the  pendine  i^ropo.sals  before  the  two 
Agricultural  CommilLees  of  both  bodies 
of  Congress 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  I  ani  hap}>y  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
has  been  so  patiently  listening  to  my 
discourse  here. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  And  learning  a 
great  deal,  I  mi.:!rL  add. 

I  was  very  much  interested  m  the 
comments  of  the  Senator,  because  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  worked 
veiy  diligently  for  lo  these  many  weeks, 
listening  to  testimony,  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
Since  the  Senator,  who  comes  from  a 
well-known  farm  State,  lias  .spoken  on 
the  matter  here,  I  thought  I  would  make 
a  few  comments.  The  bill  is  still  open, 
and  we  would  probably  welcome  some 
suggestions. 

The  Senator  knows  that  durii.P  the 
recent  8  years,  and  for  years  before  that, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  had  really  struf:clcd 
with  this  problem.  I  think  both  parties 
have  failed  to  find  a  solution.  As  one 
Member  of  Congress,  and  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  a:id 
Forestry.  I  w'ould  like  to  see  some  other 
plan  tried,  because  I  believe  it  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  people  from  the 
Senators  State,  and  my  State  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  current 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  think  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  Since  none  of  the 
other  plans  proposed  have  been  success- 
ful, would  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
agree  that  perhaps  we  should  try  some- 
thing else? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  therein  lies  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  There  is  the  impa- 
tience of  the  legislators  and  farmers  and 
administrators.  They  say,  "Nothing  has 
worked  so  far.  So  let  us  di.scard  a!;d 
throw  into  the  trash  heap  the  historical, 
constitutional  method  of  legislating.  Let 
us  disregard  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
put  into  the  Constitution.  Let  us  dis- 
regard 176  years,  or  174  years,  or  what- 
ever the  exact  period  is,  of  congressional 
history  and  procedures.  Let  us  throw  all 
of  that  out  and  let  us  proceed  in  a  way 
that  is  totally  outside  of  the  traditional, 
tried,  and  proven  legislative  practice." 

To  that  I  would  not  agree.  I  must  ad- 
vise the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  if  something  has 
proved  useless,  and  has  proved  not  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  it  should  be  throw-n  into 
the  trash  can'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Exactly,  but  not  by  the 
method  of  indirection.  If  we  want  to 
bypass  Congress  as  a  legislative  body,  if 
we  want  to  vest  in  Congress  the  veto 
power,  iristead  of  leaving  it  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  where  it  is  still,  in  stdilc 
of  the  Freeman -Cochrane  proposal,  let 
us  amend  the  Constitution,  and  let  tis 
not  try  to  circumvent  the  established 
constitutional  procedures  of  legislation 
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as  we  have  known   them  for  all   these 
years. 

Mrs.   NEUBERGER.     If    the   Senator 

will  yield  for  one  more  observation 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  in- 
formation is  abroad  in  the  land  that  the 
farmers  do  not  have  a  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  point  wc  .should  em- 
phasize. We  are  trying  to  work  out  a 
farm  program  which  really  .stems  from 
the  farmers,  who.se  economy  i.s  at  stake, 
and  which  comes  to  the  Congress  for 
congressional  approval  or  disapproval 
and  then  goes  back  to  the  farmers  for  a 
vote  on  Its  acceptance 

I  would  contend  Cnn^i !>•-.•>  does  have  a 
say  in  the  program  If  it  does  not  work, 
we  can  go  back  to  the  other  method, 
which  has  proven  to  have  cost  us  close  to 
$2  million  a  day  because  of  the  over- 
supplies. 

I  would  wish  that  Congress  would  see 
fit  to  try  some  other  program,  since  some 
of  the  others  have  prov.  d  to  be  rather 
useless. 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  .-hr  uld  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ort",;or.  a  question,  so  long 
as  we  are  discussuii^  a  !>lan  which  holds 
such  £;reat  promise  in  tiie  mrnds  of  some 
people. 

Is  the  Senator  in  a  position  to  say 
whether,  in  the  executive  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y. 
the  plan  has  been  amended  so  as  to  give 
to  the  Congress  a  right  to  amend  any 
program  which  might  be  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Asiiculture  before  it  is  ap- 
1)  roved'' 

Mrs.  NEUBERCiER.  We  have  not 
reached  that  sta^ie  in  the  markup  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  i.^  a  very  good  suggestion 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unless  that  is  done, 
the  Congress  will  be  completely  abdicat- 
ing its  legislative  power,  the  role  which 
It  has  been  traditionally  conceived  to 
exercise  for  over  170  years. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  much  more  experi- 
enced in  regard  to  legislation  than  I. 
and  I  shall  be  ylad  to  carry  that  sug- 
gestion to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA     After  the  performance 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  floor 
yeste-rday,     m     the     battle    successfully 
waged  in  re;4ard  to  another  very  impor- 
tant bill.  I  would  not  admit  that  I  have 
any  superiority  over  her  qualities  as  a 
leii relative   leader   and   parliamentarian. 
Before  I  leave  this  subject.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  comment  on  the  claim 
that  the  Freeman -Cochrane  farm  bill  is 
one  under  which  the  farmer  can  write 
his  own  ticket  and  that  the  plan  stems 
from  the  farmers.     I  submit  that  is  not 
so.     That   is   not  so  because   the  Farm 
Advisory  Committees  will  be  handpicked 
by   the  Secretary,     The  Secretary  does 
not  have  to  accept  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  prescribed  by 
a  county  committee.     The  county  com- 
mittee will  nominate  in  larger  numbers, 
and  the  Secretary  will  handpick  from 
the  ranks,  or  he  can  send  all  the  mem- 
bers home   any   time   he  wishes.     Sub- 
servient as  they  will  be  to  his  will,  and 
their  continuing  existence  as  a  commit- 
tee subject  to  his  will.  I  say  there  is  not 
any  semblance  of  democracy  in  the  plan 
whatsoever.    It  will  be  a  plan  written  by 
the  Secretary. 


The  Secretary  has  repeatedly  claimed 
and  made  public  statements  to  the  effect 
that  his  powers  under  the  plan  will  be 
le.^s  than  they  are  at  present.     On  that 
score  I  would  not  undertake  to  speak  on 
my  own  authority:  but  one  of  our  most 
revered    Members   of    this    body    is    the 
senior     Senator     from     Vermont     I  Mr, 
Aiken],  and  those  claims  captured  his 
eye  and  his  attention.    He  sat  down  with 
a  long  sheet  of  paper  and  a  stub  of  a 
pencil  and  went  through  only  title  I  of 
the    famous    Freeman-Cochrane    farm 
plan,   and  started  listing  the  grants  of 
new  authority  which  are  found  within  its 
terms  and  provisions.    The  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr,  Aiken  1  did  not  stop  writ- 
ing until  he  had  enumerated  a  list  of  23 
items  by  way  of  grants  of  new  authority 
which  do  not  now  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  which  would  vest  in 
the  Secretary  if  the  bill  is  approved  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced  in 
this   body.     I   submit   that   information 
for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  a  part  of  a 
trend  and  a  program,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
which  far  too  many  people  have  become 
impatient  and  frustrated  with  the  nor- 
mal, orthodox,  conventional  means  of 
accomplishing  results  and  determining 
national  policy.  Tliese  people  say.  "Let 
us  throw  those  things  out  the  window. 
Let  us  start  something  which  will  get 
better  results.*  These  people  thereby 
confess  a  weakness  in  themselves  and  a 
sort  of  defeatist  attitude,  since  they 
should  be  attacking  problems  and  con- 
tinuing their  attack  on  them. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  histor>' 
when  we  have  faced  many  difficulties, 
some  of  which  are  very  perplexing.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  we  sacrifice  some  of 
the  procedural  values,  some  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights,  some  of  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  which  the  citizens,  the 
members  of  the  public,  the  respondents 
in  lawsuits  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  possess.  This  is  a  mighty 
high  price  to  pay  for  an  experiment  look- 
ing toward  a  better  farm  plan,  or  a  better 
way  of  administering  foreign  aid  or  a 
better  way  cf  trying  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  case. 

I  say  a?ain  that  plan  No.  4  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  executive  department 
by  the  Congre.ss  with  the  request,  per- 
haps, that  additional  hearings  be  held 
and  that  definite  recommendations  be 
made.  ,so  that  thase  recommendations 
can  bo  included  in  a  modified  and  revised 
plan. 

More  particularly,  we  should  have  the 
assurance  that  complaints  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  be  issued  by  the 
Commission  only;  second,  that  bureau 
head  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Commission;  third,  that  if  the  rules 
of  certiorari  are  to  be  adopted,  examiners 
who  wiU  be  making  decisions  should  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  years  and  their 
appointments  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  There  are  several  other 
points  which  could  be  included  in  that 
revision,  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference. 

Again  I  say,  we  cannot  amend  the  plan. 
We  have  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  that  we  reject  it. 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Si«urd 
Anderson  a  very  notable  man  who  is  a 


good,  experienced  public  official,  testified 
before  committees  of  both  bodies.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  make  progress  with  the  vast  backlog 
of  cases  before  the  regulatory  bodies,  we 
should  not  ask  a  change  of  procedures 
but  should  provide  an  addition  to  per- 
sonnel of  these  regulatory  bodies.  He 
made  quite  a  case  in  that  regard.  He 
said,  among  other  things,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  808  employees  and  its  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1961  is  approximately 
$8  million.  The  Commission's  staff  is 
very  little  larger  than  it  was  30  years  ago. 
when  American  industry  was  far  from 
the  point  of  expansion,  complexity,  and 
prosperity  it  now  enjoys. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  urging 
again  that  the  Congress — the  Senate  in 
particular— make  a  very  careful  study  of. 
and  give  very  earnest  consideration  to. 
these  plans:  and  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4. 
be  rejected  as  unwise,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  modified  and  revised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  some  of  these  objections 
I  have  pointed  out. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  early  next 
week  we  shall  have  a  full  dress  debate 
on  this  subject.  I  shall  certainly  await 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  criticism 
of  the  ideas  which  will  be  advanced  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SALUTE  TO  OUR  GOOD  NEIGHBOR: 
MEXICO 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  turbulent  eia  in  which  a  sorely 
troubled  world  finds  itself,  the  United 
States  is  seeking,  in  the  face  of  unremit- 
ting eflforts  on  the  part  of  totalitarian 
police  states  to  enslave  all  mankind,  to 
sound  the  clarion  call  of  freedom.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  often,  that  the  United 
States,  in  its  international  relations, 
desires  only  peace  on  earth  and  the  right 
of  all  i>eoples  freely  to  choose  their 
destiny.  It  desires  for  them  the  same 
rights  which  our  forefathers  enshrined 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
namely  life  hberty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We  have,  to  our  .sorrow,  in  the  last  2 
ycai-s  seen  a  small,  formerly  independent 
country  in  the  Caribbean,  penetrated 
and  subverted  by  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism. We  have  seen  there  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
We  have  seen  the  abolition  of  elections 
We  have  seen  the  ruthless  execution  and 
imprisoiunent  of  thou.sands  because  they 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  ideology  and 
practices  of  the  imposed  tyranny.  In 
Cuba  a  dictatorship  of  the  right  has 
been  succeeded  by  one  of  the  left — the 
latter  supported  by  the  tanks,  planes, 
and  technicians  of  imperialistic  commu- 
nism. Both  forms  of  dictatorship  are 
objectionable. 

It  .should  be  a  cause  for  alarm  to  all 
the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  happily,  to  date  at 
least,  this  has  been  an  isolated  example 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  is 
fortunate  in  its  two  immediate  far  more 
Important  land  neighbors,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
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In  both  these  adjacent  countries,  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
existing  freedoms  is  firmly  established. 

A  graphic  and  heartening  demonstra- 
tion thereof  may  be  found  in  the  elo- 
quent address  on  June  7  in  celebration 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  by  the  able 
and  far-visioned  chief  executive  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos. 
President  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Mexico 
for  nearly  40  years  since  I  first  went 
there  in  1922  as  a  journalist  to  report  on 
the  Mexican  Revolution.  Little  was 
known  about  it  outside  of  Mexico.  Little 
was  known  about  it  north  of  the  border 
which  separates  our  two  countries.  Few 
understanding  articles  and  no  books  on 
what  had  transpired  in  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  centuiy  there  had  appeared 
in  print. 

Little  was  known  about  the  political 
and  social  revolution  begun  in  1910  by 
which  the  30-year  iron  rule  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  was  overthrown  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  great  ideedlst.  Francisco 
Madero. 

And  when  his  liberating  and  peaceful 
movement  was  bloodily  overthrown  by 
counter-revolutionists,  headed  by  the 
reactionary  chieftain.  Victoriano  Huerto. 
and  Madero  brutally  murdered,  violent 
revolution  broke  out  It  engulfed  all 
Mexico.  It  ravaged  the  country*  until 
the  end  of  the  second  decade.  But.  in 
the  meanwhllp  a  sound  philosophy  of 
social  juslico  and  .social  reform  had 
emerged.  It  was  implements  by  the 
Constitution  of  1917.  which  harked 
back  to  the  great  reforms  first  sought 
by  the  greatest  of  all  Mexicans  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiT.  Benito  Juare? 
When  I  came  there  in  1922  peace  had 
been  established  and  the  country  was 
moving  ahoad  under  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  President  Alvaro  Obregon 

Based  on  the  principles  of  that  social 
democratic  revolution  enshrined  m  Mex- 
ico's Con.stitution  of  1917.  Mexico  has 
progres.sed  and  prospered  Human  dit:- 
nlty  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  have 
been  respected  and  exalted 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  of  12  Senators  and 
12  US  Representatives  who  went  to 
Mexico  last  February  to  meet  with  a 
corresponding  group  of  Mexican  legis- 
lators, who.  with  us.  constituted  the  first 
Mexican-North  American  as.sembly  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  of  our  two 
nations. 

First,  let  me  say  that  wc  were  accorded 
in  Guadalajara,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  and  in  Mexico  City  a  welcome 
and  a  hospitality  which,  in  point  of 
graclousness,  generosity,  and  friendli- 
ness could  not  be  excelled.  We  were 
deeply  touched  by  the  painstaking  solici- 
tude, the  innumerable  and  extraordinary 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  our  hosts. 
It  was  an  unforgettable  occasion  for  all 
of  us  and  an  indelible  experience  of 
heart,  mind,  and  spirit. 

But  apart  from  our  mutually  heart- 
warming and  soul-lifting  experience  of 
a  genuine  people-to-people  contact.  I 
must  also  record  my  observation  of  the 
signs  of  far-reaching  progress  visible 
And  palpable  on  every  side,  progress 
economic,  social,  cultural,  spiritual. 


It  was.  to  me,  a  thrilling  demon.'^tra- 
tion  of  what  a  people  oriented  toward 
the  basic  principles  of  freedom,  and 
united  under  wise  leadership  with  a  firm 
purpose  to  maintain  and  amplify  the 
basic  liberties  can.  virtually  unaided, 
achieve  for  themselves. 

The  keynote  of  that  freedom  was 
sounded  in  President  L6pez  Mateos' 
opening  words  to  the  assembled  journal- 
ists of  Mexico  and  others  when  he  said: 

Mexico  prides  Itself  In  having  freedom  of 
expression  without  limitation  •  •  •  where- 
by all  people  have  the  right — and  not  only 
the  right  but  the  exercise  of  their  right — in 
stating  their  opinion,  their  criticism,  their 
desires  and  their  aims. 

President  Lopez  Mateos'  words,  strong 
with  the  impact  of  moderate  and  re- 
strained statement,  made  clear  that 
Mexico  rejects  "the  most  extreme  politi- 
cal philosophies."  those  of  the  extreme 
right  and  of  the  extreme  left.  Based  on 
its  Magna  Carta  of  1917.  it  rejects  fas- 
cism and  communism,  either  of  which 
would,  in  the  Presidents  words,  "strive 
to  take  away  from  the  Mexican  people 
the  political  thinking  that  gave  birth  to 
our  Constitution  of  1917" — and  he  refers 
to  that  document  as  "a  direct  product  of 
Mexico's  historic  experience  during  its 
independent  life." 

And  there  is  the  truth  and  essence  of 
what  Mexico  is.  Like  our  own  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  Constitution,  which  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  exF>eriences  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  so  Mexico's  Constitution  was  no 
imported,  no  imposed,  no  alien,  ideology. 
It  was.  as  the  President  said,  "a  direct 
product  of  Mexico's  historic  experience 
during  Its  independent  life." 

In  short,  it  was  as  indigenous  as  tne 
maguey,  the  characteristic  plant  of  the 
Mexico  me.sa.  as  the  charro.  the  horse- 
man of  the  Mexican  altiplano,  a.s  the 
deep  and  widc-brimmed  sombrero,  as  the 
rebozo  and  huipil  of  native  folk-costume 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  our  neighbor 
Republic,  emerging  as  it  did  by  evolution, 
as  we  did.  after  the  necessity  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  free,  kindly,  warmhearted 
and  brave  people  wlio  compose  its 
citizenry 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
President  Lopez  Mateos'  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Adolf  L<!)Pez  Mateos,  President  of 
Mexico,  on  June  7,  1961.  to  Newspapermen 
AND  Bditoks  Ce)lebratinc  Freedom  or  the 
Press  Day 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  Mexico  prides  it- 
self in  having  freedom  of  expression  without 
limitation,  without  subordination,  and  with- 
out retrogression,  whereby  all  pet^ple  have 
the  right — and  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
exercise  of  this  right  in  stating  their  opin- 
ions, their  criticisms,  their  desires,  and  their 
aims. 

If,  in  theory,  freedom  of  expression  in 
Mexico  has  no  more  restrictions  than  those 
imposed  by  our  constitution  looking  after 
the  general  welfare;  in  practice,  complete 
freedom  Is  enjoyed  by  all.  That  Is  because 
the  limiting  of  It  has  been  entrusted  and 
left  to  the  honor  and  responsibUlty  of  those 
who  use  this  liberty,  although  not  all  have 
always  known  how  to  be  worthy  of  this 
honor. 


It  l8  With  great  satisfaction  that  I  Join 
you  once  again  on  a  day  as  this — a  day  that 
permits  those  who  govern  to  talk  directly 
and  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  shape 
and  interpret  public  opinion.  We  are  gath- 
ered together  today  in  the  wake  of  ever 
more  active  forces,  some  hidden  and  others 
visible,  whose  intention  it  is  to  try  to  con- 
fuse free  and  independent  peoples,  sowing 
among  them  undue  antagonism  or  unfounded 
alarm  that  divide  and  weaken  them  A 
growing  insistence  exists  to  employ  freedom 
of  expression  toward  personal  gain  and  to- 
ward furthering  one's  own  ends,  tendentious- 
ly  presenting  news  or  judgments  of  daily 
events.  It  Is  a  time  of  universal  uneasiness 
that  leads  to  international  tei^ions  and  cre- 
ates echoe.*?  and  repercussions  In  sectors  of 
our  national  life,  establishing  divisions  be- 
tween us  which  results  illogical.  It  Is  a 
time  when  persons  of  the  most  extreme  and 
antagonistic  "isms,"  without  weighing  the 
consequences,  or  deliberately  acting  in  bad 
faith,  cause  damage  to  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  to  those  of  its  p)eople.  Acts  are 
committed  that  instead  of  fostering  unity  and 
harmony  between  Mexicans  try  to  seed  divi- 
sion and  conflict  among  them.  '\^'e  live  In 
an  age  In  which  Government  and  those  gov- 
erned are  mutually  aware  of  the  Imperative 
need  of  proscribing  Inequitable  economic 
maladjustments  and  expand  the  benefits  of 
social  Justice  to  which  our  people  genuinely 
aspire  and  for  which  they  have  tirelessly 
fought. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  in  order  to  be  exer- 
cised with  responsibility,  requires  an  alert 
and  constant  self-criticism  that  serves  to 
achieve  an  objective  and  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  information.  Only  in  this  way  can 
Impartial  and  Intelligent  Judgment  be 
formed.  Only  then  can  news  be  given  the 
accurate  valuation  it  really  has,  and  only 
then  by  the  purpose  of  attracting  its  readers 
toward  p>aths  of  agreement  and  harmoni- 
ously coordinated  action  does  it  permit  them 
each   time   to   better   serve    Mexico. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  press  will  know  how 
always  to  fulfill  its  noble  mission  with  the 
deepest  social  significance  and  patriotic  feel- 
ing. Considering  the  liberties  that  we  enjoy 
have  cost  so  much  effort  and  blood,  the  least 
we  can  do  to  correspond  is  to  make  good  use 
of  them. 

Today,  as  in  the  days  past  Mexico  holds 
foremost  the  firm  tradition  of  Its  policy  of 
nonintervention  in  attempts  to  divide  any 
given  people  Our  policy  does  not  vary  from 
that  forged  in  tlie  purest  of  patriotism  by 
Benito  Juarez,  who  left  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  to  all  the  world,  the  unsur- 
passed formula  In  defense  of  the  only  possi- 
bility of  peoples  living  side  by  side;  "Noth- 
ing justifies  attacking  another's  right,  for 
In  the  existence  of  that  right  lies  the  basis 
of  peace." 

This  Is  Mexico's  thesis,  handed  down  and 
gaining  strength  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  was  this  thesis  that  the  Reform  and 
its  exemplary  men  endowed  the  Mexican 
nation  with  an  invulnerable  moral  arm  that 
is  now  the  foundation  and  synthesis  of  a 
whole  people — our  people — the  Mexico  we 
know  today. 

We  are  also  sure  that  In  the  development 
of  the  social  and  economic  program  the  ad- 
ministration is  carrying  out  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  majorities,  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  counting  on  the  full  collabora- 
tion of  the  Nation's  press 

The  fulfillment  of  the  Mexicriii  Revolution 
requires  the  collaboration  of  all.  Its  great- 
ness, which  needs  no  foreign  examples  or 
outsl  '.e  Incentives,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
provides  solutions  to  avoid  the  exploitation 
of  man  by  his  fellow  man.  or  of  man  by  the 
state,  and  permits  him  at  the  same  time,  to 
attain   livelihood   and   liberty. 

Prejudices  aroused  from  fruitless  and  in- 
consequential discussions,  or  false  notions 
that    exist    on    the    outside    and    persist    in 
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preventing  a  disclosure  of  the  true  facte  con- 
cerning Mexico's  particular  horizons  have 
tried  to  dUtort  thl«  categorical  truth.  We 
are  a  people  who  live  with  regard  to  our  own 
efforts  and  If  the  orientation  that  public 
opinion  receives  slants  those  truths,  then 
those  efforts  will  meet  with  Incomprehension 
and  distortion  Internally  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. In  order  not  to  lose  view  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  Mexico,  we  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  these  dl.Terences  if  we  keep  f^re- 
most  in  mind  the  magnificent  d-x-ument 
which  should  be  and  is  of  ereat  conciliation 
to  all  good  Mexicans — the  constitution  of 
1917. 

An  enormous  resp<insibi!ity  exists  because 
of  this  d^xrument  for  not  er-vln?  officious  ar- 
etiments  to  those  dLstorti'Tii."  The  world  is 
in  need  of  exemplary  nations  wherein  con- 
st!-uctive  action  will  overcome  the  exorbi- 
tant debating  of  ideologies  and  come  to  the 
support  of  communities  who  are  dedicated, 
In  an  environment  of  liberty  and  order,  to 
giving  man  a  greater  dignity,  not  to  lower 
him;  to  giving  him  the  elements  and  the 
surroundlnes  .so  that  this  Inventiveness,  his 
creative  powers  his  efforts,  and  his  sacri- 
fices achieve  a  human  Sfv-ie^y  th.U  is  free 
from  retrogression,  from  Iznorance.  and 
from  poverty,  from  insecurity  and  from  prej- 
udice, and  that  will  not  fail  Into  a  society 
of  hate  or  sectarianism,  hysteria,  or  dis- 
orientation. 

If  we  look  at  Mexico,  for  whose  well-being 
we  have  dedicated  our  efforts  and  our  lives, 
If  we  examine  her  with  objective  eyes  in 
spite  of  problems  which  afflict  us  and  In 
spite  of  unsolved  deficiencies,  we  have  to 
recogniz'j  that  creativeness  has  multiplied 
thrtMjghout  the  Republic  Great  masses  of 
the  population  are  dedicated  to  their  work 
and  to  the  materialization  of  their  hopes. 
Faced  with  this  pea'-eful  and  industrious 
reality,  false  alarms  In  which  some  would 
like  to  Involve  and  entangle  us  dissolve 
them.selves  The  moral  force  of  Mexico,  the 
legality  of  its  institutions,  the  validity  of  Its 
principles  are  neither  the  work  nor  the  ex- 
pression of  one  administration,  and  less  so. 
of  only  one  man:  rather.  It  Is  the  result  of 
i'-s  history,  of  Its  tradition,  and  of  Its  ex- 
perience I  have  received  the  presidential 
mandate  to  defend  all  this,  to  df-fend  that 
right  of  the  Mexican  people  to  carve  Its  own 
destiny,  to  grasp  with  vigor  and  Integrity 
its  principles,  to  have  the  laws  that  govern 
us  respected  and  apply  them  where  they 
have  not  been  In  operation  We  will  not 
permit  any  steps  bac'rC-A-Tri  that  might 
wound  its  dignity  or  Its  patrimony,  its  laws 
or  Its  rights,  before  pressures  of  external 
forces  or  of  Internal  groups. 

Nothing  Is  more  damaging  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic  and  the  organic  peace  that 
has  cost  such  a  great  effort  to  consolidate 
than  the  struggle  between  the  most  extreme 
political  philosophies.  They  debate  between 
themselves  In  our  world  of  today  and  now 
strive  to  take  away  from  the  Mexican  people 
the  political  thinking  that  gave  birth  to  our 
Constitution  of  1917.  a  direct  product  of 
Me.xlco's  historic  experience  during  its  In- 
dependent life 

When  we  speak  of  peace  we  do  not  refer 
to  Uie  extinct  "Porflrian"  peace  of  yester- 
year, but  rather  to  a  dynamic  and  construc- 
tive peace  of  the  welfare  of  the  majorities. 
To  attempt  against  our  ideological  legacy 
would  be  a  crime  that  the  people  and  the 
constituted  government  would  not  tolerate. 
Tlaey  have  both  the  moral  and  the  legal  force 
to  apply  the  law  to  those  who  forget  that 
the  supreme  factor  in  Mexico  is  the  strict 
observance  of  Its  political  constitution. 

Thanks  to  the  humanistic  principles  of  the 
revolution,  the  nation  has  surmounted, 
through  the  suffering  and  grief  of  her  na- 
tive sons,  bloody  periods  of  our  history  insti- 
gated by  groups  of  extremists  lacking  noble- 
ness of  feeling  and  an  authentic  notion  of 
wh.it    Mexico    signifies.      Therefore,    my    ad- 


ministration shall  suppress  excesses  of  dema- 
gogic perstJhs  or  groups  of  the  right  or  the 
left,  that  outside  of  the  constitutional  frame- 
work try  to  disrupt  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  violate  constitutional  order.  Mexico  is 
above  group  subordination  or  displays  of  pas- 
sion that  attempt  against  public  tranquillity 
and  the  welfare  of  the  majorities. 

Friends  of  the  press,  there  is  no  more  ade- 
quate an  occasion  than  that  of  today  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  orientating  mission  of 
Mexican  Journalism,  considering  the  actions 
of  external  circumstances  that  search  for 
sympathy  within  the  country.  Upon  assum- 
ing the  office  of  President,  I  expressed  that 
truth  reqiilres  the  existence  of  a  free  press. 
but  that  a  free  press  Is  only  justifiable  when 
it  Is  at  the  service  of  truth. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  sustained  confidence  In 
that  you.  using  the  Inescapable  responsibil- 
ity that  concerns  you,  will  hold  foremost  and 
atxjve  all  else  the  Interests  of  Mexico,  the 
Interests  of  our  country  and  of  our  nation  In 
each  editorial  published.  In  each  piece  of 
Information,  headline,  and  printed  word  so 
that  the  people  to  which  you  are  obligated 
may  be  loyally  served.  If  the  government 
has  done  its  part  in  watching  over  and 
guarding  the  respect  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, nothing  would  Justify  the  press  not 
knowing  how  to  use  such  a  right. 

You  enjoy  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  this 
unre.strlcted  liberty;  however,  this  liberty 
should  serve  to  defend  the  best  causes  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  You  have  the  duty  of 
conveying  the  truth  about  national  life  with- 
out taking  away  its  due  and  Just  dimension, 
nor  Increase  It  in  proportion,  nor  distort  it 
In  any  shape  or  form.  You  have  the  duty 
of  guarding  national  values,  of  Invigorating 
our  traditions,  of  affirming  our  way  of  life, 
of  supporting  the  historical  sequence  of  our 
principles — distinguishing  b€l,ween  that 
which  is  negative  and  that  which  U  posi- 
tive. You  must  be  the  first  to  reveal  that 
which  is  particularly  ours  and  what  our  path 
shall  be.  If  the  free  press  does  not  know 
how  to  reflect  the  authentic  and  true  reality 
in  which  we  live — the  reality  that  surrounds 
us  and  expresses  Itself  throughout  our  land 
in  mutiple  encouraging  signs,  and  that  Is 
being  built  on  the  basis  of  effort,  of  incessant 
work  and  even  today  with  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  people,  then  you  violate 
your  essential  responsibility.  However 
transp>arent  the  truth  may  be,  you  have  in 
your  hands  the  mirror  with  which  to  reflect 
it.  Mexico  is  in  need  of  clean  and  clear 
concepts,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
serve  us  so  that  we  might  not  only  better 
know  ourselves,  but  that  those  outside  of 
Mexico  might  know  us  exactly  as  we  are. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  make  Invulner- 
able those  principles  that  regulate  our  na- 
tional and  International  conduct  and  that 
form  an  Irreplaceable  part  of  our  life,  it 
Is  necessary  to  fight  daily  and  courageoiidly 
for   them. 

If  from  the  War  of  Independence  we  chose 
the  road  of  liberty,  and  our  history  Is  a 
summary  of  the  struggle  for  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  freedom,  then  we  cannot 
allow  this  road  that  Mexico  chose  to  fulfill 
Its  destiny  to  toe  twisted  or  changed.  We 
must  never  permit  the  use  of  liberty  to 
which  democracy  is  dedicated  to  be  used  to 
destroy  it.  nor  must  we  ever  permit  that 
the  liberty  conquered  by  our  people  be  used 
to   destroy   that  liberty. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Mexico 
marches  in  unison  along  with  all  free  wills 
that  zealously  seek  to  convert  ovu:  hemi- 
sphere into  an  example  of  harmony,  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  con- 
solidation of  democratic  institutions  that 
guarantee  the  right  of  man  to  a  life  of  lib- 
erty, of  dignity,  and  of  social  Justice. 

We  desire,  gentlemen,  on  this  day  of  free- 
dom of  expre&sion,  that  the  truth  of  Mexico 
may  always  radiate  from  the  pages  of  our 
nation's   press. 


Jime  16 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  7TJESDAY. 
JUNE  20 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m  J  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  20.  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  m'^ridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  16,  1961 : 
N.\TiONAL    Cafttal    Transportation    Acenct 

Warren  D.  Quenstedt.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

Atomic  Kwerct  Commission 
Gerald  Johnson  of  California  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee   to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  vice  Herbert 
Bernard  Lopor,  resigned. 

VS.  Marshal  ? 

Leonard  T  Heckathorn,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  terra  of  4  years,  vice  Bernard 
A.  Booe. 

US    Attornets 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffln.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  F  Raper,  Jr. 

Theodore  L  Rlchllng,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
XJ3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  C.  Spire. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Scrvtcs 

Robinson  Mcllvalne.  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  State*  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  E>ahomey 

U.S.  Advlsort  Commission  on  Information 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  for  terms  expiring  Janu- 
ary 27.  1»64,  and  untu  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified 

James  Leonard  Relnsch.  of  Georgia  vice 
Philip  D    Reed. 

Jonathan  W.  Daniels,  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  Brwln  D.  Canham 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  16,  1961: 

Collrctors  or  Cttstoms 

Joseph  P  Kelly,  of  New  York,  to  be  collec- 
tor of  customs  for  Cxistoms  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  10.  with  headquarters  In  New  York. 
NY. 

Dr.  Ernest  I  Mural,  of  HawaU.  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  32.  with  headquarters  In  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

US    ArrrjRNrrs 

William  H  Craig.  Jr  ,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  S.  Lord  III.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4   years. 

U.S.   Marshals 

Harry  C  George,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Cotner.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of   4  years. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  Addresses 
Conference  of  International  Economic 
and  Social  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nrw   Y  'RK 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  16,  1961 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
addressed  the  eighth  annual  conference 
of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Development.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I  has  long  taken  a  keen 
interest  m  the  mutual  security  program 
and  its  workings,  and  his  speech  reflects 
the  concern  of  many  of  us  for  a  more 
effective  use  of  foreign  aid  funds.  In  the 
belief  that  most  Members  will  find  it  both 
stimulating  and  constructive,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text   or    Rrm.^RKs   by    Clifford   P    Case,   of 
New    jERstY.    Prepared    for    Delivery    at 
Luncheon    of    Eighth    Annual    National 
Conference    or    International    Economic 
AND  Social  Development.  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC  Thursday,  June  15.  1961 
Debate  over   the   mutual   security   bill  has 
become    an    annual    feature   of   the    congres- 
sional   scene.     This    year,    however,    it    has 
taken  on  a  new  and  critical  cast. 

I  do  not  mean  thiit  there  is  any  real 
chance  the  whole  assistance  program  will  be 
abandoned.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  for- 
eign aid  program,  of  this  I  am  sure  Simply 
because,  as  all  but  a  very  few  recognize,  there 
has  to  be.  But  whereas  in  the  past  the 
congressional  debate  has  centered  on  the 
amount  of  funds  requested,  the  questions  In 
the  forefront  this  year  go  to  the  form  of  the 
program,  its  size  and  8COf>e,  and  most  impor- 
tantly the  purposes  it  serves. 

Congress  will,  of  course,  continue  to  con- 
cern iiself  with  the  amounts  of  dollars  in- 
volved. Concern  with  costs  is  legitimate  and 
proper  and  Congress  Is  understandably  Jeal- 
ous of  its  control  over  the  purse  strings. 
But  the  main  battle  is  no  longer  chiefly  over 
costs  as  such,  or  between  those  who  believe 
In  the  mutual  security  concept  and  those 
who  think  most,  if  not  all.  foreign  aid  Is  a 
waste  It  is  among  the  friends  of  the  assist- 
ance programs  that  the  moet  searching  ques- 
tions are  being  asked 

Developments  in  Korea,  in  Laos,  in  Cuba, 
in  Africa  have  been  deeply  troubling.  What 
is  our  foreign  aid  program  accomplishing, 
not  only  for  us  but  for  the  recipient  coun- 
tries? How  eflfectlve  Is  the  administrative 
setup?  What  about  the  quality  of  our  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  various  programs?  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  forced  to  concentrate 
on  such  questions  and  act  to  resolve  them, 
the  shift  in  emphasis  can  be  a  healthy  and 
beneficial  development. 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  instances  of  mismanagement, 
Ineptness.  and  worse  that  are  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  Inspire  the  confidence  of  either  Con- 
gress or  the  public  generally. 

And  the  plethora  of  agencies  and  diffusion 
of  resp>on8ibility  have  all  too  frequency  left 
Congress  frustrated  and  confizsed. 


T'l  these  complaints  the  execmsve  branch 
hft£  had  ready  answers  The  mutual  security 
program  is  a  relatively  new  venture,  beset 
by  unusual  dlfHculties  and  Involving  po- 
litical and  national  factors  by  no  means 
wholly  within  our  control.  Administration 
officials  have  repeate<lly  pointed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  securing  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  And 
over  and  over  again,  they  have  hammered 
on  the  need  for  greater  continuity  and  flex- 
ibility, Impossible  under  the  annual  appro- 
priations system  so  dear  to  the  Congrress. 

Both  sides  make  essentially  valid  points. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  also  proved  to  be 
handy  excuses.  Indeed  the  argument  back 
and  forth  had  become  a  tiresome  refrain 
which  the  public  heard  but  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  This  year  will  be  different,  I  hope. 
The  worsening  situation  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  the  advent  of  Castro  on  our 
threshold  and  the  background  rumblings  in 
Latin  America  have,  I  believe,  stirred  a  new 
concern,  a  new  awareness  that  demands 
action,  not  excuses. 

Focal  {KJint  of  the  debate  now  beginning 
Is  the  administration's  proposal  to  put  the 
economic  assistance  programs  on  a  long-term 
basis  and  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
allocation  of  funds.  This  Is  not.  of  course, 
a  new  proposal.  It  was  in  its  essentials  put 
forward  by  the  previous  administration  and 
has  long  been  supported  by  virtually  every 
serious  study  of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  evidence  is,  I  believe.  Incontrovertible 
that  the  element  of  continuity  Is  vital  to 
successful  development.  Economic  growth 
does  not  happen  overnight  or  over  a  year. 
It  cannot  be  planned  and  carried  out  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  ability  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  is  fundamental  to  ef- 
fective use  of  both  our  funds  and  those  of 
the  recipient  country.  And  by  effective  use 
I  mean  economic  and  social  development  on 
a  broad  front — in  education,  health,  public 
administration,  and  economic  productivity — 
in  which  all  the  people  of  a  country  share 
the   benefits. 

Three  years  ago  I  recall  saying  to  this  con- 
ference tJiat  It  seemed  to  me  that  unless  we, 
the  public  and  the  Congress,  are  prepared 
to  carry  through,  whatever  the  scale  of  the 
program  that  might  be  adopt«l.  we  should 
be  better  off  not  to  start  it  In  the  first 
place. 

I  believe  that  even  more  strongly  today. 
We  cannot  afford,  from  any  point  of  view, 
to  treat  economic  assistance  as  a  kind  of 
emergency  or  temp>orary  program  to  be 
determined  anew  each  year.  This  is  a  self- 
defeating  approach  and  a  positive  encourage- 
ment to  pool  planning  and  faulty  execution. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  make  sense  in 
our  assistance  programs.  It  can  and  should 
approve  the   longer-term   provisions. 

Approval  of  these  provisions  need  not 
derogate  from  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  adoption  of 
the  longer  term  basis  would,  I  believe,  en- 
able Congress  to  hold  the  executive  branch 
to  far  greater  accountability  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Putting  the  program  on  a  long-term  basis 
would  give  the  executive  branch  the  tools 
essential  to  do  an  effective  Job.  Having  pro- 
vided them.  Congress  could  and  should  hold 
those  responsible  tn  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance. 

We  In  Congress  would  then  be  more  than 
Justified  in  insisting  on  an  end  to  the  an- 
nual rush  to  commit  funds  almost  willy- 
nilly  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to 
piecemeal  programing,  and  short-term  proj- 
ects that  in  Secretary  Rusk's  words,  "em- 
phasize the  dramutic  over  the  basic,  the 
facade  over  the  foundations." 


Then  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  not 
working  out  programs  carefully  tailored  not 
only  to  the  needs  but  to  the  capacity  of  a 
particular  country  to  use  our  aid  effectively. 
Then  there  would  be  no  alibi  for  the  failure 
to  develop  realistic  targets  and  priorities. 

In  short,  I  believe  congressional  failure  In 
the  past  to  recognize  adequately  the  long- 
term  nature  of  the  effort  we  must  make  has 
contributed  to  the  very  weaknesses  of  which 
Congress  has  most  vociferously  complained. 
To  this  extent  the  remedy  lies  In  the  hands 
of  the  Congress. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  whole 
debate  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment 
It  is  unfortunate,  I  believe,  that  even  many 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  our  assistance 
programs  tend  to  look  upon  them  and  dis- 
cuss them  as  a  burden,  albeit  one  that,  un- 
like the  opponents,  they  believe  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  assume. 

This  seems  to  me  very  wrong  In  a  basic 
sense. 

Far  from  being  an  onerous  duty,  an  un- 
avoidable obligation,  the  assistance  programs 
offer  an  opportunity  which  should  call  out 
the  best  In  the  Nation,  in  men,  in  Imsiglna- 
tion,  in  the  skillful  use  of  resources  of  all 
kinds. 

We  are  frequently  told,  and  with  some 
truth.  I  fear,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  grown 
fat  and  complacent,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
bestir  ourselves  from  our  comfortable  rut, 
oblivious  to  the  forces  that  are  sweeping  the 
world  except  as  they  touch  us  directly  and 
immediately.  Thus,  for  example,  projXJnents 
of  foreign  aid  beginning  with  the  Marshall 
plan  have  found  it  easier  guing  if  they  pre- 
sented their  proposals  as  a  defense  against 
the  threatened  infiltration  of  communism. 
It  is  that,  of  course,  but  it  is  also  much 
more. 

It  Is  true.  too.  that  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  the  money  spent  under  the  aid 
programs  goes  to  purchase  American  indus- 
trial products  and  equipment,  American  skill 
and  know-how.  This  Is  fine  but  it  Is  surely 
not  the  Justification  for  undertaking  the  pro- 
grams in  the  first  place. 

The  world  today  Is  one  of  social  and  p>o- 
lltical  upheaval.  The  disparity  between  poor 
and  rich  nations  could  hardly  be  greater.  Of 
the  3  billion  people  alive  this  year.  1  billion 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Of  the  2  bil- 
lion who  live  in  the  non-Communist  world. 
over  two-thirds  live  in  nations  where  the 
average  per  capita  Income  Is  less  than  %bO  or 
$60  per  year.  Even  without  the  existence 
of  commvmlsm.  the  crumbling  of  the  colonial 
structure,  the  surge  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic advance  would  confront  the  West  with 
an  enormous  challenge. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Lincoln  declared 
that  this  Nation  could  not  long  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.  Today  the  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  world  can 
much  longer  exist  half  stuffed  and  half 
starved — and  the  division  now  Is  far  less 
than  50-50. 

What  endeavor,  even  that  of  space  explo- 
ration, holds  more  challenge  than  that  of 
assisting  the  new  and  less  developed  na- 
tions to  economic  and  social  progress,  of 
helping  to  harness  the  convulsive  energies 
now  loosed  In  the  world  into  constructive 
achievement,  of  demonstrating  that  freedom 
and  progress  can  go  hand  in  hand? 

To  what  better  end  could  we  direct  the 
energy,  the  drive,  the  resources  both  human 
and  material  now  latent  among  us?  The  op- 
portunity exists.  If  we  rise  to  meet  it,  all  of 
us — not  our  Government  alone,  indeed  not 
this  Nation  alone — but  all  who  believe  in 
freedom,  who  knows  but  what  we  might 
bring  about  a  rebirth,  a  revitallzatlon  of 
those  values  which  alone  give  meaning  to 
human  existence,  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
worldwide  renaissance. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  MONOVV,  Jl  NK   19,    1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Charles  J.  Harth, 
Vicar.  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Barna- 
bas. Baltimore.  Md.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  at  the  start 
of  another  week  we  approach  Thee  in 
deep  humility,  askins;  for  Thy  guidance 
and  direction. 

Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all  power 
and  might,  look,  we  beseech  Thee,  with 
Thy  most  gracious  favor  upon  these 
men  and  women  who  are  the  chosen 
repre.sentatives  of  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved country  Thou  who  art  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  lead  them  along 
the  path  of  righteousnes.^  Grant  them 
vision  and  imaf^mation.  stren^ih  and 
courage,  to  do  Thy  will  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  kingdom  and  to  the  advancement 
of  Thy  people.  May  their  dPliberation.s 
be  conducted  m  a  spirit  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding, harmor.y.  and  peace  to  the 
establL-^hment  of  welfare,  justice,  and 
hberty  among  all  generations. 

We  give  Thee  hearty  thank.-..  O  gra- 
cious Lord,  for  all  the  ble.ssini^s  bestowed 
upon  us  in  the  past,  and  pray  for  Thy 
continual  favor  in  the  day.s  to  come. 

O  merciful  Saviour,  inspire  u.=;  all  to 
outthink.  outdo,  and  outlove  Thine  en- 
emies who  are  ours,  and  keep  us  aware 
of  Thy  everlasting  pre.sence  Free  us, 
Divme  Master,  we  pray  Thpe.  of  earthly 
fears  and  anxieties,  and  help  us  while 
facing  our  respon.sibilities  to  be  true 
and  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  giving 
loving  service  to  our  fellow  men  in  His 
holy  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  15.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.s.v>d  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  7218.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
not  less   th.an   3  000  officers  and   members. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  6713  .\r\  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
relatlns;  Lo  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  Adjustments  In  the  Federal-atd  h'gh- 
way   program,  and   for  other  purposes 

The  mesvsage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon  and  appoints  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on 
title  I  'Federal-aid  highway  program' 
Mr   Kerr,  Mr.  McN.^m.ara,  Mr   Randolph, 


Mr  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Cooper;  and  a-s  conferees  on  title  II  (In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  highway  trust 
fund  amendments!  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia Mr  Kerr.  Mr  Long  of  Loui.siana, 
Mr  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption 
filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro; 

S.  558  An  act  to  amend  the  Acts  of  March 
3.  1901,  and  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  In 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
S.  559.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended; 

S.  561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purp>oses; 

S.  564  An  act  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point,  Va.,  to 
Maryland: 

S  588  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1930.  In  order  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain 
projects  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Into 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  884  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants: 

S.  1291  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  permits; 
S.  1371.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (e) 
of  section  307  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  renew  a  station  license  in  the 
safety  and  special  radio  services  more  than 
30  da>*s  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
license; 

S.  1644  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  in 
Alaska  In  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  and 

S  1651.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts  not 
exceeding  $100,000. 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  hearing 
on  migratory  labor, 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  printing  of  publications  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subconrunlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Water  Re- 
search Symposlum. 


PLBLIC  BUILDINGS  PROSPECTUSES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

June  15,  1961. 
Hon.  S.\M  Raybvbn. 

Speaker   of   the   House, 

The   Capitol, 

W axhington ,  D  C. 

My  Deak  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a»  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  the  Committee  on 
P'jb'.c  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre^fnta- 
tivfs  approTed  on  June  14.  1961,  prc-^pectuses 
for    the    following    public    building    projects 


which   were   transmitted   to   this  committee 
from  the  General  Services  Administration: 

LOCATION      and     type 

California,  Long  Beach  area:  Customhouse 

Building. 

California.  Calexlco:  Border  patrol  station. 
Florida,  Jacksonville:   FOB. 
Florida,    Marianna:     PO    CT    (CR).« 
Florida.  St.   Petersburg:    FOB. 
Idaho.  Porthlll:  Border  station. 
Iowa.   Des  Moines:   FOB. 
Kentucky,   London:    CT  FOB    (CR).' 
Kentucky,   Louisville:    FOB. 
Kentucky,  LoulsvUle:  PO  CT  CU  (CR).' 
Kentucky.    Owensboro:    PO    CT    (CR).» 
Louisiana.  New  Orleans:    PO  CT   (CR).» 
L<:>ulslana.   New   Orleans:    FOB    (CR).* 
Maine,    Houlton:    BP    Sec.    Hq  ' 
Michigan.    Detroit:    PO    CT    (CR)  ' 
Michigan.  Grand  Rapids:   PO  CT  (CR).> 
Michigan.      Sault      Ste.      Marie:      Border 

station. 

Minnesota:    Pigeon  River:    Border  station. 
Minnesota.  St    Paul:  CT  FOB. 
Nebraska,  Grand   Island;   PO  CT   (CR).' 
New  Hampshire.  Concord:    PO  CT 
North  Carolina.  Fayettevllle:    PO  CT. 
North  DakoU.  Grand  Forks:  PO  CT  (CR).' 
Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City:   PO  CT  (CR).' 
Oregon.    Roseburg:    PO    Etc.    (CR)." 
Pennsylvania,    Harrlsburg;    CT   FOB. 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia:    CT  FOB. 
Texas,  Del  Rio:   BP  Sec    Hq  « 
Texas.  Del  Rio:  Border  station. 
Texas,  Fort  Forth:  FOB. 
Texas.   Houston:    PO  CT   (CR).« 
Virginia.    Charlottesville:     HEW    Building. 
Washington,   Spokane:    CT  FOB 
District  of  Columbia:    FOB  No.  5. 
Total,   34  projects. 
Stnc«rely  yours, 

Charles    A.    Bucklit. 
Afrmber    of    Congress.    ChaiTtnan. 

Commit tp"    on    Puhlic    Works. 


PUBLIC     BUILDINGS     ALTERATION 
PROJECTS  PROSPECTUSES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

June  IS,   1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburw. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Capitol.  Waihington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Um..  Spxam.ol:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  the  Commltte«  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  on  June  14.  1961,  pro.spectusc« 
for  the  following  alteration  projects  which 
were  transmitted  to  this  committee  from  the 
General  Services  Administration: 

LOCATIOW    AlCD    TYPE 

California,  Sacramento,  PO  CT   (revised). 

California,  San  Francisco,  Appraisers 
Building. 

District  of  Columbia,  Agriculture  South 
Building. 

District  of  Columbia.  Treasury  Building. 

IlllnoU,  Chicago.  536  S.  Clark  Street  Build- 
ing. 

Illinois,  Chicago.  Main  Post  Office. 
Illinois.     Chicago,     Railroad     Retirement 
Board  Building 

Maryland,  Bethesda.  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  FOB 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  PO  and  Garage 
(two  buildings) . 

New  Jersey.  Jersey  City,  PO. 

New  York.  New  York  City.  General  Post 
Office. 


'  Conversion    and    remodeling    of    existing 
building. 

•  Border  patrol  sector  headquarters. 
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New  York.  New  York  City.  General  PO  and 
Morgan  Annex 

New    York,    New    York    Ci   y.    FOR      V>8(  y 
Street. 

Oregon.  Portland.  CT. 

Oregon.  Portland,  interior  Building, 

Pennsylvania,      Philadelphia,      Penn      AC 
Building. 

Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,     5000    Wlssa- 
hlckon  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh.  PO  CT  (new). 

Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe,  PO  CT. 

Texas.  Dallas.  1114  Commerce  Street  Build- 
ing. 

Virginia,  Arlington,  Pentagon  Building. 

Total.  22  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  BucKLrr, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairmmn, 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  H. 
BENDER 

The  SPEAKKR  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Brown  I . 

Mr.  BROV.'N  Mi  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ciiisciit  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  rl.'mHIK.^  ail  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  that  point  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  delegation  in  the  House  from 
Ohio  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
our  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Bender.  Mr.  Bender  died  sud- 
denly of  a  heart  attack  late  Saturday 
night  or  early  Sunday  morning  at  his 
home  in  Chagrin  FalLs,  Ohio.  He  would 
have  been  65  in  September. 

He  had  a  lonfz  and  distinguished  career 
in  public  life.  As  a  youngster,  on  the 
streets  of  Cleveland,  he  was  very  active 
in  support  of  the  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  President  in  1912.  In  1920 
he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate, 
where  he  served  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction for  10  years,  and  where  I  first 
learned  to  know  him  as  I  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  presiding  ofiScer  of  the 
senate  at  that  time. 

In  1938  George  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Repre.scntatives  as  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  from  Ohio  and  served 
m  this  Chamber  for  14  years.  In  1954 
he  was  elected  to  the  short  term  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  succeed  his  lifelong 
friend.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
and  served  2  years  in  that  body. 

During  the  time  Senator  Taft  was  en- 
gaged in  political  life  in  our  State,  Sena- 
tor, or  Congressman,  Bender,  as  most  of 
us  knew  him.  was  most  active  in  l)ehalf 
of  Mr.  Taft's  various  campaigns  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  nomination  for 
President. 

George  Bender  was  a  man  of  strong  be- 
liefs. He  was  an  excellent  speaker  and 
debater.  He  was  a  truly  great  cam- 
paigner. He  took  an  active  part  in 
every  phase  of  political  life.  For  many 
years  he  served  both  as  a  precinct  com- 
mitteeman in  his  own  home  county  of 
Cuyahoga  and  as  chairman  of  its  Re- 
publican executive  and  central  commit- 
tees, which,  of  course,  is  the  largest 
county  in  our  State. 
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Mr  Speaker,  George  Bender  was  an 
affable  and  generous  man.  He  was  a 
friendly  ma.n  He  made  a  great  many 
friends  on  bot.h  .<;ide5  of  the  aisle  durlnfr 
his  service  here  in  the  Congress.  The 
news  of  his  sudden  death  came,  of  course, 
as  a  .shock  to  all  of  us. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  wonderful 
w-ife.  whom  many  Members  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  personally.  Mrs. 
Bender  has  been  seriously  ill  in  a  Cleve- 
land hospital,  and  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  informed  of  her  husbands  death. 
Besides  his  widow,  George  leaves  two 
daughters  and  several  grandchildren. 
One  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  our 
reading  clerk,  Joe  Bartlett. 

The  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Bender 
will  be  held  at  Chagrin  Falls  at  2:30  on 
Wedne.sday  afternoon  of  this  week.  I  am 
sure  all  the  membership  of  this  House. 
as  well  as  of  the  other  body,  join  me  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion in  offering  to  his  widow,  to  his 
children,  and  to  his  grandchildren  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  preat  loss  which 
has  been  theirs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  plad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu-setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  heard  the 
news  announcint?  the  death  of  my  good 
friend,  George  Bender.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  so  well 
and  ably  said: 

George  Bender  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished c-ireer  In  public  Hie.  He  was  affable 
and  friendly. 

George  Bender  and  I  became  very 
clo.se  friends  from  the  time  that  he  first 
became  a  Member  of  this  House.  Every 
Uiought  in  his  mind  was  big  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  man.  George  Ben- 
der hatd  many  outstanding  attributes 
that  commanded  the  resp>ect  of  all  of  us. 
In  the  field  of  human  relationship  there 
was  no  thought  in  his  mind  other  than 
that  which  was  noble,  broad,  and  under- 
standing. 

I  shall  miss  him  very  much.  He  has 
made  his  imprint  upon  the  legislative 
history  of  our  country.  I  join  with  the 
Ohio  delegation  in  extending  my  deep 
sympathy,  and  I  know  I  .speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Members,  to  Mrs.  Bender 
and  her  loved  ones  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sincere  and  deep  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  read  in  the  pap>er  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  late  col- 
league. George  Bender.  George  and  I 
were  close  personal  friends.  We  were 
friends  here,  we  were  friends  in  Cleve- 
land, where  I  had  occasion  to  be  with 
him  numerous  times.  George  Bender 
had  the  respect  of  hi.s  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  as  he  had  the  rosp>ect  and 
the  friendship  of  the  people  he  was 
privileged  to  represent  here  in  his  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit<Kl  States. 
It  is  indeed  a  ^ad  thin:;  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us  at  this  time.  He  broueht 
great  enthusiasm  to  everything  that  he 


did.  He  was  sincere,  he  was  honest,  his 
word  was  rood,  he  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity We  shall  all  miss  him  verj-,  very 
much. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  thank  the  pcntleman. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  as.'^ociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distmg^uished  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr  Brown],  in  ex- 
pressing my  shock  and  sorrow  over  the 
untimely  death  of  our  former  colleague. 
George  H.  Bender. 

My  first  real  contact  with  George 
Bender  came  during  the  election  in  1950. 
I  found  him  to  be  an  indefatigable 
campaigner  who  worked  from  early 
until  late  each  and  every  day  and  who 
was  so  ably  assisted  by  his  charming 
wife.  George  Bender  literally  bubbled 
over  with  enthusiasm  and  work  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  He  had 
unbounded  confidence  and  faith  in  his 
own  conx-ictions  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  a  most  forceable 
manner. 

Later,  when  I  also  became  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  found 
Grcorge  Bender  always  completely  will- 
ing to  express  his  \'iews  and  opinions. 

Later  when  George  Bender  left  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  became  a 
U.S.  Senator,  I  found  him  to  be  a  willing 
helper  in  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Clajience 
J.  Brown,  when  we  tried  to  make  sure 
that  the  wonderful  facilities  and  highly 
skilled  personnel  on  Wright  Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  were  used  to  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  our  Nation. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  was  informed 
Sunday  of  his  unexpected  and  untimely 
death.  With  the  passing  of  George 
Bender  a  colorful  era  in  Ohio  politics 
has  come  to  an  end.  Mrs.  Schenck  and 
I  express  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his 
grandchildren. 

We  also  express  our  very  sincere  best 
wishes  for  a  speedy  and  complete  return 
to  good  health  for  his  widow,  Edna 
Bender,  who  is  presently  seriously  ill  in 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  shock  and  sorrow  that  1 
learned  this  morning  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  George  Harrison  Bender,  a 
m.an  who  truly  gave  his  entire  life  in  his 
country's  service.  From  his  schooldays 
to  his  death,  he  was  an  active  political 
campaigner.  Actually,  he  was  in  politics 
at  the  age  of  15.  when  in  1912  he  was  an 
ardent  Bull  Mooser.  even  though  he 
could  not  vote.  His  interest  in  politics 
was  further  awakened  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  he  worked  vigorously  on 
the  Rough  Rider's  reelection  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
schoolboy's  aroused  heart.  That  en- 
thu.siasm  remained  ardent  for  over  40 
years. 

He  was  distinct  in  having  served  in 
all  levels  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal,  and,  in  the  latter,  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  He  was  most 
noted  when  he  campaigned  for  the  late 
Robert  A.  Taft's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

George  Bender  was  the  youngest  man 
to  serve  in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature — 
serving  in  that  office  at  the  incredibly 
youthful  age  of  21. 
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He  had  been  engaged  in  numerous 
business  ventures,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  engaged  in  an  insurance  busi- 
ness with  offices  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
was  my  distinguished  predecessor  as 
Representative  of  the  23d  District:  upon 
the  death  of  his  beloved  Senator  Taft,  he 
ailed  out  Taf  t's  term  of  office. 

With  the  death  of  George  Bender,  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  colorful,  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  a  conservative  cause,  and  one 
of  the  Republican  Party's  most  loyal 
members. 

George  Bender's  death  cut  short  his 
plans  to  again  be  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  obtained 
petitions  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  US.  Senator 
or  Congressman  at  large  at  the  1962 
primaries.  'We  all  know  that  George 
Bender  would  have  been  in  there  to  win 
and  would  have  given  it  his  all.  'We  will 
miss  George,  and  the  Republican  Party 
loses  one  of  its  most  tireless,  devoted, 
and  fervent  workers. 

My  deepest  sympathies  to  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Edna  Bender,  and  to  their  two 
charming  daughters.  Mrs.  Dorsey  Joe 
Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  God  in 
His  wisdom  has  called  home  to  eternal 
rest  one  of  our  former  colleagues  and  a 
good  friend  of  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  While  I  know  that 
the  Maker  of  all  of  us  has  set  a  day  to 
come  home  for  each  of  us.  I  cannot  but 
be  deeply  distres.sed  with  the  passing 
of  George  Bender. 

George  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  un- 
limited energy  and  drive.  Everything 
he  did,  he  did  with  enthusiasm  and  vi»- 
or.  He  was  a  determined  and  tireless  ad- 
vocate of  things  in  which  he  believed. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  accom- 
plished so  much  as  a  US.  Senator  and 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  from  Ohio. 
His  many  accomplishments  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  to  him. 

Everyone  who  serves  in  the  Congress 
likes  people.  If  we  did  not,  we  would 
not  be  here,  or  should  not  be  But 
George  Bender  was  one  of  the  rare  in- 
dividuals that  literally  radiated  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  you.  whoever  you  were, 
that  was  instantly  felt  upon  meeting 
him.  He  was  indeed  'a  friend  to  man." 
I  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.  Our  loss  is  great. 
Theirs  is  greater.  May  they  find  some 
consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  this 
loss  of  a  truly  fine  man  is  widely  shared 
by  countless  manv. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  our  former  colleague, 
George  H.  Bender. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  George  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  consid- 
ered George  a  close  personal  friend. 
George  was  highly  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues because  his  word  was  his  bond. 
He  was  a  militant  fighter  for  the  cau.se 
of  social  justice  and  human  freedom. 
George  was  a  dedicated  and  enthusiastic 
public  official  whose  warm  personality 
generated  good  will  and  ^ood  fellow.ship. 
He  was  steadfast  m  hi:<  political  beliefs. 
I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
my  long  time  good  friend  and  I  extend 
to  his  widow  and  daughters  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican pohtical  scene  in  the  passing  of 
George  Bender  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
mteresting  personahties.  He  will  be  re- 
membered for  many  things.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  him  as  a  loyal  friend  I 
first  met  George  in  1950  He  was  run- 
ning for  Congressman  at  large  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  He  was  campaigning  just 
a.T  hard  for  the  late  Senator  Taft  as  he 
was  for  himself.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
speeches  during  that  campaign  when  he 
said  over  and  over  again:  'I  hope  you 
will  vot^  for  George  Binder  but  if  you 
are  only  going  to  vote  for  one  Republi- 
can, scratch  me  in  favor  of  Bob  Taft." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  tirele.ss  effort 
of  George  Bender.  Ohio  probably  would 
still  have  straight-ticket  voting.  Had 
there  been  no  change  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1950  I  probably  would  not  have 
been  elected  to  Congress.  George 
Bender  s  fine  qualities  were  missed  by 
many.  One  had  to  know  him  well  to 
appreciate  his  devotion. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family, 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague.  George  Bender.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend sincere  sympathy  to  our  colleagues 
from  Ohio,  and  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  colleague. 
George  Bender  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  was  first  elected.  He  came 
to  the  House  2  years  before  I  did.  I  was 
happy  to  have  George  as  a  friend,  and  I 
greatly  enjoyed  my  association  with  him 
in  this  body.  He  had  a  most  kind  and 
genial  disposition  and  made  friends  with 
everyone.  He  was  truly  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

I  considered  George  Bender  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  Housp.  and  a 
most  devoted  public  servant.  He  was 
sincere  and  conscientious  in  all  that  he 
did.  We  need  more  men  like  him  in 
public  life. 

The  passing  of  George  Bender  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
to  the  Nation.  I  have  not  seen  him  re- 
cently and  I  know  nothing  of  any  politi- 
cal plans  he  may  have  had.  However, 
he  was  a  fine  citizen  and  was  a  leader  in 
every  good  movement.  The  world  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  because  of 
George  Bender 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  widow  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr  'VANTK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  pro- 
foundcst  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Senator  George  H.  Bender  on  his 
untimely  passing. 

Senator  George  Bender  served  with 
great  distinction  in  this  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  devoted  to  his  many 
public  duties  and  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  thousands  of  his  con- 
stituents. Unlike  most  legislators,  he 
sought  out  the  excitement  of  contro- 
versy— he  never  missed  a  good  debate. 
This  characteristic  endeared  him  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  countless  friends  and 
admirers  in  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  untimely  passing  of  my  dear 


and    esteemed    friend.    Hon    George   H 
Bender 

For  years  Senator  Bender  served 
faithfully  and  effectively  in  the  House 
and  the  other  body.  During  much  of 
that  period,  it  was  my  high  privilege  to 
know  and  come  to  esu-em  him 

Like  many  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress I  came  to  regard  him  as  a  fine, 
warmhearted  humane  gentleman,  a  pub- 
lic servant  deeply  imbued  with  love  of  his 
country  and  love  of  his  fellow  man  de- 
voted to  his  country,  loyal  to  his  friends. 
George  Bender  was  deeply  interested 
in  people  and  their  problems  and  thus  he 
possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
public  service. 

Of  unbounded  energy  and  exuberant 
enthusiasm,  it  was  his  cusujm  to  throw 
himself  into  every  cause  with  tremendous 
nerve  and  eclat.  He  was  virtually  a  hu- 
man dynamo  endowed  with  seemingly 
untiririg  zeal  and  energy,  virtually  a  hu- 
man highly  gifted  with  many  of  the  at- 
tributes of  perpetual  motion.  Once 
committed  to  an  objective,  he  was  lit- 
erally irrepressible  and  never  rested 
easy  until  some  conclusion  or  decision 
was  reached. 

George  Bender  moved  in  a  wide  circle 
and  had  many  friends  in  all  walks  of 
life,  in  all  groups.  In  both  pohtical  par- 
ties. 

He  was  strongly  committed  to  funda- 
mental political  and  spiritual  principles 
in  which  he  believed,  and  had  a  loyalty 
to  his  friends  that  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  won  for  him  wide- 
spread respect  and  repute. 

Able,  zealous,  energetic,  patriotic, 
strong  in  conviction,  warm  and  person- 
able in  personal  relationships,  kind  and 
generous  in  nature.  George  Bender  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  Congress 
for  his  fidehty  to  duty,  his  many  con- 
tributions and  his  warmth  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  tender  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  sorely  bereaved 
family  and  the  people  of  his  great  State. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  his  family  may 
find  in  their  trust  in  the  living  God 
comfort  and  consolation  in  this  period 
of  grievous  loss. 

May  George  Bender  find  peace  and 
rest  in  his  heavenly  home 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  we  learned  of 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague 
George  Bender.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
their  sad  bereavement. 

George  Bender  was  a  faithful,  loyal 
friend.  He  worked  tirelessly  and  dili- 
gently for  the  people  of  Ohio  and  our 
Nation  and  served  them  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

He  leaves  a  host  of  friends  who  with 
his  loved  ones,  will  cherish  his  memory 
and  good  deeds. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
am  sorry,  indeed,  that  our  longtime 
colleague  in  House  and  Senate,  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Bender,  has 
passed  away. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  George 
Bender  when  he  was  the  youngest,  most 
colorful  and  effective  member  of  the 
Ohio  Senate. 

George  Bender  was  a  resourceful, 
imaginative  and  tireless  legislator. 
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Many  laws,  both  State  and  Federal, 
show  the  good  effect  of  his  interest 
therein  and  work  thereon. 

George  Bender's  lovely  wife,  and  his 
fine  family,  including  our  excellent 
reading  clerk,  Joe  Bartlett,  all  have  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  George 
Bender  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend. 
Although  we  were  of  opposite  political 
parties.  I  found  him,  in  our  associations 
together  in  this  body,  kindly,  under- 
standing and  always  willing  to  help  a 
colleague  or  a  friend.  Wherever  he  went 
he  projected  good  cheer,  and  his  smile 
was  as  penetrating  as  the  sunshine  it- 
self. I  shall  miss  him.  To  his  devoted 
family  I  extend  my  warmest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den passing  of  George  Bender  has 
shocked  and  saddened  his  host  of 
friends  everywhere.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  George  for  several  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
later  elected  by  the  people  of  Ohio  to 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His 
entire  career  was  one  devoted  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  their  well  being. 

As  an  individual  George  Bender  pos- 
sessed many  unique  qualities.  He  was 
affable  and  personable,  and  was  gifted 
with  a  personality  that  literally 
sparkled.  His  sense  of  humor  was  a  part 
of  his  hfe.  He  was  big  hearted,  gen- 
erous, always  unselfish. 

George  was  my  friend,  and  I  was 
proud  of  that  friendship.  Above  every- 
thing he  was  sincere.  He  was  never  a 
pretender.  It  was  but  natural  that  some 
would  disagree  with  him,  but  they  knew 
precisely  where  he  stood.  When  singing 
•Bringing  in  the  Sheaves"  or  when  tell- 
ing a  witty  story.  George  was  always 
beaming  and  enjoying  him.self.  He  got 
a  lot  out  of  life,  and  he  gave  a  lot. 

To  Mrs.  Bender  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  bereaved  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 


MR    ROBET^T  F    WOODWARD 

Mr  MARSHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
deed made  a  wise  choice  in  nominatirig 
Mr.  Rx)bert  F.  Woodward  to  be  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

As  a  career  diplomat.  Mr.  Woodward's 
excellent  record  of  service  admirably 
equips  him  for  the  important  duties 
he  will  assume.  He  has  served  in  con- 
sular and  embassy  posts  in  Argentina, 
Paraguay.  Colombia,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Guatemala,  and  Cuba.  He  has  served 
ac  Anibas.sador  to  Costa  Rica,  Unjguay, 
and  Chile. 

This  wide  experience  makes  him  one 
of  the  best  Informed  men  on  hemispheric 
relations  He  is  a  working  diplomat  who 
IS  both  imaginative  and  reaUstic  m  im- 
plementing  the   policies  of    the   United 


States.  There  are  few  Americans  who 
understand  so  well  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  our  South  American 
neighbors. 

He  is  a  person-to-person  diplomat  who 
can  wear  with  equal  ea.se  the  stnp>ed 
pants  of  officialdom  and  the  working 
clothes  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  :n 
the  fields.  In  the  words  of  Kipling,  "He 
can  walk  with  kings  and  still  not  lose 
the  common  touch." 

The  President  has  assigned  him  a 
man-sized  task,  and  he  is  the  man  to  do 
it  If  it  can  possibly  be  done.  Without 
fuss  or  fanfare,  he  will  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  get  down  to  the  job  at  hand. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  our  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  friends,  will 
benefit  from  his  first-rate  intelligence 
and  capacity  for  action.  He  will  be  ably 
assisted  by  his  charming  and  able  wife. 
To  both  of  them,  I  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

I  also  congratulate  the  President  on 
his  choice  for  this  important  post;  a 
better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  H. 
BENDER 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  p)assing  of  our  former  colleague  and 
our  esteemed  friend,  the  Honorable 
George  Bender,  of  Ohio. 

George  Bender  was  the  friend  of  man, 
a  patriotic  American  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  good  wife  and 
family.  May  the  same  God  who  took 
George  Bender  to  his  heavenly  home 
give  his  loved  ones  strength  to  bear  the 
great  loss  they  have  suffered.  God  rest 
his  soul. 


LEGISLATnT  PROGRAM— HR.  4591. 
.^^USPENSION  OF  DUTFES  ON 
METAL  SCR.AP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  anncnince  that  liie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills!  will  make  a  unan- 
imous consent  request  tomorrow  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4591'  a 
bUl  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30.  1962,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECEPTION  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
JAPAN  ON  THURSDAY.  JUNE  22, 
1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday.  June  22, 
1961.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  durmg  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reKjue.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
siichusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rimi  is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 
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Adair 

Glalmo 

Multer 

Alexander 

Olenn 

Murphy 

Alger 

Grant 

Nelsen 

Anfuao 

Gray 

Noirell 

Baker 

Green.  Greg 

ONelU 

Baring 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Osmers 

Barry 

Hardy 

Poage 

B«sa,  NJI. 

Harrison.  Va. 

PoweU 

Blitch 

Healey 

Rellel 

Bonner 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brademas 

Hoffman,  HI. 

R:ver5,  Alaska 

Brewster 

Holifleld 

R.vers.  S  C. 

Brooics,  L.a. 

Hosmer 

RoberU 

Broomfleld 

HuU 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Jarman 

Kou'i?=p!ot 

Carey 

Bleogh 

St.  Gennain 

Cederberg 

Kllburn 

Santar.treiO 

Clancy 

Kitchin 

Shr:-.!-: 

Clark 

Klticrynskl 

Slier 

Cramer 

Laird 

Sprlnper 

Davis. 

Leslnskl 

Staggers 

James  C. 

Loser 

Steed 

Dawson 

McBween 

Stephens 

Dole 

MacdonaXd 

Taber 

Do'-iey 

MacOregor 

T,»g\ie,  T>x. 

Downing 

May 

Thompson,  La 

Bdnr^ondfion 

Meader 

Tuck 

Kvlns 

Merrow 

Wharton 

Farbsteln 

MlUer.  Clem 

WlUls 

Flndley 

Miller,  NY. 

•Wright 

Fine 

Monagan 

Young 

VXyvA 

Morrison 

Pogra-iy 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mills!.  On  this  rollcall  340  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


DEL.\WARE  RI\'ER  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
iH  J  Res.  225)  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congre-ss  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  and  to  enter  into  such  compact 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  rule  on  this 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
passed    over    without 


joint  resolution, 
sent    that   It   be 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDBilENT    OP    SUBVERSIVE    AC- 
IIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1 950 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5751) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the  reg- 
istration of  certain  additional  persons 
disseminating  political  propaganda  with- 
in the  United  States  a.s  agents  of  a  for- 
eign principal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  object,  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bilP 

Mr.  LINDSAY     I  object  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  

BRIDGES     TO     BE      CONSTRUCTED 
ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  5963 » 
to  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance  of 
bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Mississippi  River 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT ELECT  AND  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  6691^  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 871  and  3056,  to  provide  penalties 
for  threats  against  the  successors  to  the 
Presidency,  to  authorize  their  protection 
by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECTIVE  TIME  OF  DISCHARGE  OR 
I  RELEASE  OF  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6269' 
to  extend  the  provisions  for  benefits 
bEised  on  limited  periods  immediately 
following  discharge  from  active  duty 
after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans  dis- 
charged before  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtp  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106(Ci  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■■'Ci  For  the  piirposes  of  this  title  an  In- 
dividual discharged  or  released  from  a  jserlod 
of  active  duty  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
tinued on  active  duty  during  the  period  of 
time  immediately  following  the  dHte  of  such 
discharge  or  release  from  such  duty  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  have 
been  required  for  him  to  proceed  to  his  home 
by  the  most  direct  route,  and  In  any  event 
he  shall  be  deemed  t')  have  continued  on  ac- 
tive duty  until  midnight  of  the  date  of  such 
discharge  or  release  " 

Sec.  2  No  monetary  benefits  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  the  amendxnenti;  made  by  this 
.•\i-t  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSPORTING  BODIES  OF 
DECEASED   VETER-^NS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7148) 
to  equali.'f  the  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  the  remains  of  veter- 
ans who  die  in  Veterans'  -Administration 
facilities  to  the  place  of  burial 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Bf  n  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  Woufe 
of  Repreicntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre'ii  assembled.  That  section 
903(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb  I  In  addition  f.  the  f.'regolng,  when 
such  a  death  occurs  In  a  State,  the  AdmlnU- 
trator  shail  transport  the  body  to  the  place 
of  burial  in  the  same,  or  any  oUier  State 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
•State'  Includes  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRINITY 


LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO 
COUNTY.  CALIF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  2249  > 
to  authorize  tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  property  In  the  State  of 
California  to  the  county  of  Trinity 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tliebilP 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr  Si>eaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  biii  what  the  justifica- 
tion i.s  in  this  instance  for  the  proposed 
transfer  without  consideration  to  tiie 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  session  we  passed  this  bill 
in  the  House.  The  facts  behind  this 
transfer  are  the.se:  The  county  deeded  to 
the  Federal  Government  12  acres  for 
the  construction  of  a  Forest  Service 
headquarters  in  Trinity  County.  Since 
that  time  a  highway  has  moved'  through 
a  part  of  this  property  and  there  is  a 
half-acre  parcel  separated  from  the 
original  parcel  deeded  by  the  County  of 
Trinity  to  the  Forest  Service  The 
Board  of  Supervi.sors  are  a.sk^d  for  this 
half-acre  back.  This  land  was  originally 
given  by  the  county.  12  acres.  Since  the 
highway  separated  this  property  there  is 
a  half-acre  left.    Now  the  county  wants 


to  place  a  fire  house  on  this  small  parcel 

of  land 

Mr  FORD.  Several  years  ago  we  said 
that  no  transfer  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  other  governmental  agencies 
-should  be  made  unless  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble compensation  was  paid  At  the  same 
time  we  took  cognizance  of  the  kind  of 
situation  which  the  gentleman  de-scribes, 
where  these  local  Government  agencies 
have  donated  the  land  or  part  thereof  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  where  the  land  would  now  be 
transferred  back  to  the  local  governing 
body 

Based  on  that  fact,  that  this  Is  a  re- 
tran-sfer  to  the  local  government  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  was  given 
the  land  in  the  first  instance,  this  .seems 
to  be  an  adequate  justification  for  the 
transfer  without  compensation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey by  quitclaim  deed,  without  considera- 
tion, to  the  county  of  Trinity.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands,  which  were  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  deed  dated  April  28  1934. 
and  recorded  In  book  53.  page  186  in  the 
records  of  the  county  of  Trinity.  California: 

Pamcel  a  :  All  the  fractional  p>ortlon  of  lot 
numbered  2  in  block  numbered  13  of  the 
townslte  of  WeuvervlUe.  Trinity  O'unty  Cal- 
ifornia, described  as 

All  that  portion  of  said  lot  numbered  2 
lying  northeasterly  of  a  line  fiarallel  to  and 
50  fi'et  northeasterly  of  Uie  centerline  of 
State  highway,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  said  lot  numbered  2.  north 
31  d^'Krees  43  minutes  east  60  44  feet  from 
the  c  nterllne  of  State  highway  at  engineers" 
station  806  •  89  71  said  station  being  a  point 
south  31  degrees  43  minutes  east,  92  14  feet 
f  rf<m  the  ea.';terly  corner  of  said  lot  numbered 
2,  thence  from  the  point  of  beginning  first 
north  31  degrees  43  minutes  eivsi  41  70  feet 
to  the  easterly  corner  of  said  iot  2  second 
north  70  degrees  02  minutes  west.  122  69  feet 
on  the  boundary  of  said  lot  2.  third  north 
62  degrees  33  minutes  west.  26  64  feet  on 
boundary  of  said  lot  2;  fourth  fmrn  a  tangent 
bearing  south  54  degrees  47  minutes  21  sec- 
onds east  along  a  1.900-foot  radius  curve  to 
the  right  thrt)Ugh  a  central  angle  jf  4  degrees 
26  minutes  42  seconds,  a  distance  of  147  34 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  Excepting 
that  portion  of  the  above  described  parcel 
that  part  within  the  boundary  of  the  follow- 
ing described  parcel  which  was  conveyed  by 
a  deed  dated  September  26,  1896.  and  re- 
curdfd  November  6,  1895.  In  book  23  of  deeds 
at  page  260;  that  portion  of  lot  numbered  2 
of  block  numbered  13  of  the  townslte  of  the 
town  of  Weavervllle  particularly  described  ns 
follows  to-wlt:  Conunenclng  at  a  stake  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Garden  Gulch  Street 
and  Union  Strret  and  running  northwesterly 
30  feet  along  Union  Street  to  a  stake:  thence 
southwesterly  50  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  30 
feet  southeasterly  to  Garden  Gulch  Street  to 
a  stake:  thence  northeasterly  -SO  feet  aL.ng 
Garden  Gulch  Street  to  the  place  .f  begin- 
ning and  containing  about  0  034  of  nn  acre, 
more  or  less.  Said  parcel  A  conUlning  about 
0  034  acre 
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Parcix  B:  All  that  portion  of  lots  niun- 
bered  1  and  2  In  block  numbered  13  of  the 
townslte  of  Weavervllle,  Trinity  County, 
California,  lying  southwesterly  of  a  line  run- 
ning parallel  to  and  50  feet  southwesterly  of 
the  centerline  of  State  highway  and  south- 
easterly of  a  line  running  north  41  degrees 
40  minutes  east  to  a  point  60  feet  south- 
westerly of  the  centerline  of  State  highway 
and  running  south  41  degrees  40  minutes 
west,  to  the  southerly  boundary  of  said  lot 
numbered  1  from  a  point  which  bears  south 
46  degrees  55  minutes  east  14828  feet  from 
corner  numbered  1  In  the  survey  of  lot  num- 
bered 47  In  township  33  north,  range  10  west. 
Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  which  cor- 
ner Is  also  the  10th  corner  In  the  survey  of 
the  Weavervllle  townslte;  said  portions  of 
said  lots  being  more  particularly  described 
as  follows  Beginning  at  u  1-lnch  Iron  pipe 
set  In  the  ground  at  a  point  south  46  degrees 
65  minutes  east  148  28  feet  from  corner  num- 
bered 1  In  the  survey  of  lot  numbered  47  In 
township  33  north,  range  10  west.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian;  a  1-lnch  Iron  pipe 
set  In  the  ground  bears  south  41  degrees  40 
minutes  west  146  13  feet;  rtuinlng  thence, 
first  north  41  degrees  40  minutes  east  3241 
feel;  second  from  a  tangent  that  bears  south 
49  degrees  51  minutes  05  seconds  east,  on  a 
curve  to  the  right  with  a  radius  of  1,800  feet, 
through  a  central  angle  of  3  degrees  08  min- 
utes 50  seconds,  a  distance  of  98.72  feet  to  a 
p<jlnt  on  the  southeast  boundary  of  lot  2  In 
block  numbered  13  of  the  townslte  of 
Weavervllle.  Trinity  County,  California. 
which  point  bears  5«uth  31  degrees  43  min- 
utes west  50  47  feet  from  the  centerline  of 
State  highway  at  engineers  station  806-1- 
89  71  P.O.C  ;  third  south  31  degrees  43  min- 
utes west  130  63  feet  on  the  boundary  of  said 
block  numbered  13  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  said  lot  numbered  1  In  block  numbered 
13:  fourth  south  89  degrees  39  minutes  west 
154  00  feet  on  the  boundary  of  said  lot  1; 
fifth  north  41  degrees  40  minutes  east  191  71 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Containing 
0  462  acre,  more  or  less 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE   OF   LAND  TO   SUSAN- 
VILLF.    CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HR  2250  • 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
La.ssen  County,  Calif,  to  the  city  of 
Susanville,  Calif 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  give  us  an  explana- 
tion of  this  transfer,  again  a  transfer 
of  land  without  consideration? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  As  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  knows,  last 
year  we  also  passed  this  bill  in  the  Hou-se. 
The  Forest  Service  was  going  to  locate 
their  La-ssen  National  Forest  headquar- 
ters in  Lassen  County.  Calif  .  and 
the  National  Forest  Service  chose  the 
city  of  Susanville.  At  that  time  the  city 
and  a  number  of  individual  citizens  got 
together  and  donated  a  parcel  of  land 
for  the  construction  of  this  facility  In 
the  meantime,  the  Forest  Service  decided 
to  go  elsewhere  and  they  located  their 
facilities  on  another  site  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  city  is  askme  for  this  site 
back  for  the  construction  of  a  city  fire- 
house  in  the  city  of  Susanville     They 


donated  this  property  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  first  instance,  and 
today  they  are  asking  for  the  return  of 
it  since  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  use  it  for  the  puipose  for  which 
it  was  given 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre-sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  with- 
out consideration,  to  the  city  of  Susanville. 
California,  all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  following 
lands  which  were  previously  donated  to  the 
United  States  by  C  D.  Mathews  and  Ethel 
M  Mathews,  his  wife,  by  deed  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1939.  and  recorded  In  book  38  of 
deeds,  at  page  218,  In  the  records  of  Lassen 
County.  California: 

All  those  certain  lots,  pieces  and  parcels 
of  land  situate,  lying,  and  being  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Lassen.  State  of  California,  and  particu- 
larly described  as  follows,  to  wit; 

Parcel  1.  Commencing  at  the  corner  com- 
mon to  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32,  in  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  12  east,  of  the  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian;  thence  north  89 
degrees  22  minutes  east  along  the  section 
line  497  37  feet;  thence  south  16  degrees  50 
minutes  west  1,908  58  feet  to  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  centerline  of  Roop  Street 
with  the  centerline  of  Main  Street  of  the 
city  of  Susanville;  thence  south  73  degrees 
10  minutes  east  along  said  centerline  of 
Mnln  Street  1.525  6  feet  to  the  centerline  of 
Weatherlow  Street  of  said  city;  thence  con- 
tinuing along  said  centerline  of  Main  Street 
of  said  city  south  73  degrees  08  minutes  15 
seconds  eart  1.264.25  feet;  thence  continuing 
along  said  centerline  of  Main  Street  south 
73  degrees  37  minutes  15  seconds  east  445  12 
feet;  thence  north  19  degrees  52  minutes  45 
seconds  east  40.07  feet  to  the  northerly  line 
of  the  Callfoi-nla  State  Highway  and  the 
true  point  of  beginning;  running  thence 
north  19  degrees  52  minutes  45  seconds  east 
229  20  feet;  thence  south  73  degrees  07  min- 
utes 15  seconds  east  115  0  feet:  thence  south 
15  degrees  22  minutes  45  seconds  west  227.80 
feet  to  the  northerly  right  of  way  line  of 
the  California  State  Highway,  and  thence 
north  73  degrees  37  minutes  15  seconds  west 
along  the  said  northerly  right  of  way  line  to 
the  California  State  Highway,  a  distance 
of  136  feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning. 

Parcel  2  Lots  numbered  1.  2.  and  3  of 
block  numbered  18  of  the  east  addition  to 
the  city  of  Susanville.  as  shown  on  the  map 
entitled  "Map  of  East  Addition  to  Susan- 
ville. Lassen  County,  California",  filed  In  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder  of  Las-sen  Coun- 
ty, California,  January  6.  1911. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  3,  line  -3,  strike  out  "to"  and  In- 
sert "of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
-sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


PAYMENT      OF      JUDGMENTS      AND 
COMPROMISE  SETTLEMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6835' 
to  simplify  the  payment  of  certain  mis- 


cellaneous judgments  and  the  payment 
of  certain  compromise  settlements 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 2414  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read 

"§  2414    Payment    of    Judgments    and    com- 
promise settlements 

"Pa3rment  of  final  Judgments  rendered  by 
a  district  court  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  on  settlements  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Payment  of  final 
judgments  rendered  by  a  State  or  foreign 
court  or  tribunal  against  the  United  States, 
or  against  it5  agencies  or  officials  upon  ob- 
ligations or  liabilities  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  made  on  settlements  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  after  certification  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  same 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  no  appeal  shall  be  takei^  from  a 
Judgment  or  that  no  further  review  will  be 
soupht  from  a  decision  affirming  the  same, 
he  shall  so  certify  and  the  Judgment  shaU 
be  deemed  final. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
compromise  settlements  of  claims  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  defense  of  im- 
minent litigation  or  suits  against  the  United 
States,  or  against  its  agencies  or  officials 
upon  obligations  or  liabilities  of  the  Uiiited 
States,  made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
person  avithorlzed  by  him  -ehall  be  settled 
and  paid  In  a  manner  similar  to  Judgments 
In  like  causes  and  appropriations  or  fvmds 
available  for  the  payment  of  such  Judgments 
are  hereby  made  available  for  the  payment 
of   such  compromise   settlements." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  item  in  the  analysis  of 
chapter  161  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read: 

"2414.  Payment  of  Judgments  and  c^om- 
promise  settiements  ' 
.Sec.  3.  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 
1956  (70  Stat  694;  31  U.S.C.  724a),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "judgments 
(not  in  excess  of  $100,000  in  any  one  case  i 
rendered  by  the  district  courts  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  against  the  United  States 
which  have  becon^e  finai"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  final  judgments  and 
compromise  settlements  mot  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  or  its  eqviivalent  in  foreign  curren- 
cies at  the  time  of  payment,  m  any  one 
case  I  which  are  p.^yable  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  sections  2414  or  2517  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MINNESOTA-NORTH  DAKOTA 
BOUNDARY   LINE   COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  7189 » 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
compact  or  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
witli  respect  to  the  boundary  between 
such  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
compact  or  agreement  between  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  with  respect 
to  the  boundary  between  such  States  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  North  Dakota  designated 
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as  boiue  bill  numbered  567,  clb  approved  by 
the  GoTernor  of  such  State  on  February  4. 
1C61.  and  hb  set  forth  In  chapter  236,  sesalon 
laws  1961  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Sec  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expresaly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION    OF    ESPIONAGE    LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  ( HM.  2730  >  to 
repeal  section  791  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  the 
application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18 
relating  to  espionage  and  censorship. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Virgrlnla  [Mr.  Poff]  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  basis  or  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  before 
this  legislation  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  died  in  the  other 
body.  Had  this  legislation  been  on  the 
books,  Mr.  Seal- beck  who  was  recently 
apprehended  and  who  will  be  indicted 
for  certain  offenses  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  abroad  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
espionage  act. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  case  just  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFF)  dramatizes  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation because  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  this  traitor  was  an  employee  of  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  no  statute 
under  which  he  could  be  prosecuted. 
That  is  the  very  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion Is  so  badly  needed.  May  I  say,  it  is 
a  mystery  to  me  why  the  other  body  has 
sat  on  this  badly  needed  legislation  for 
so  long. 

The  House  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
delay  In  placing  this  urgently  needed 
legislation  on  the  statute  books. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
first  requested  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  dated  July  29, 
1958.  The  Speaker  referred  the  com- 
munication to  our  committee,  the  bill 
was  introduced  on  Augu.st  5,  1958  and  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  just  one  week's 
time,  on  August  12,  1958.  It  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  6  days 
later,  on  August  18.  1953  and  reached  the 
Senate  on  that  very  day. 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate  by 
the  time  the  85th  Congre.ss  adjourned. 

In  the  86th  Congress.  I  introduced  the 
bill  on  February  4,  1359  and  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  the  chairman  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  committee  on  the 
next  day.   February   5.    1959.     The   bill 


passed  the  House,  again  by  unanimous 
consent,  on  March  2.  1959. 

The  86th  Congress  remained  in  session 
until  September  1,  1960,  which  means 
that  the  other  body  had  the  remaining 
6  months  of  the  fir.^t  session  and  all  of 
the  8  months  of  the  second  se.ssion  of  the 
86th  Congress  to  take  action. 

As  the  House  has  just  been  informed, 
no  action  was  taken.  This  is  why  we 
have  the  bill  before  us  a£rain  today. 

Jlr.  FORD.  In  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, this  identical  bill  was  approved 
in  the  House;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.     That  is  true. 

Mr  FORD.  And  no  action  in  either 
instance  was  taken  in  the  other  body. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  other  body  will  now 
consider  this  legislation  and  act  affirma- 
tively on  It? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  view  of  the  Scarbcck  case  the 
other  body  will  recocnize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  lesjislation  and  will  act  affirma- 
tively in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
May  I  emphasize  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  staled.  If 
Mr.  Scarbeck  had  not  been  a  Govern- 
ment official  and  had  been  only  a  private 
citizen,  he  would  have  been  completely 
immune  to  any  pro.secution  whatever. 
Under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
Mr.  Scarbeck  will,  upon  conviction,  be 
subject  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  $10,000 
fine  and  10  years  m  jail,  either  or  both. 
If  thi.s  bill  were  on  tiie  statute  books,  he 
would  be  subject  to  a  maximum  penalty 
of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  or  for 
any  term  of  years. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  beinc  no  objection  the  Clerk  read 
the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntatnes  of  the  United  Statat  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 791  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  following: 
"791.  Scope  of  Chapter." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDrnONAL  SECRET.ARY  OF  LABOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H  R.  6882) 
to  provide  for  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  object, 
Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.   BAILEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentleman  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  Michigan.  So  the 
gentleman  can  make  a  talk''  If  that  ia 
what  he  wishes.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wanted  to  make  an 
explanation  rather  than  a  talk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 


That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  the 
gentleman  gets  through. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  also  In  the 
absence  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Grfen  ,  v/ho  i.s  ciiairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  opix)rtunity  at  this  time  to  have 
the  spon.sor  of  the  legislation,  the  gentle- 
woman from  \Va.shington  [Mrs  Han- 
sen 1 .  explain  why  this  legislation  is 
essential  and  necessary. 

The  f^PEAKER  pro  tempore  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 
Mr   Speaker. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son for  the  bill  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
report.  It  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  and  was  pre.sented 
in  behalf  of  the  Increased  number  of 
women  who  are  part  of  the  work  force 
across  the  entire  United  States. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  2  of  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  you  will  find  the.se  precise 
reasons  set  forth.  President  Kennedy 
In  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  stated: 

ThU  bill.  H.R.  6882.  will  better  enable  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  me^-t  Its  Increasing 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing role  of  women  In  the  work  force  of  the 

Nation. 

In  describing  the  need  for  this  bill 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
stated: 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  faced  with  the 
need  for  meeting  the  challenge  of  employing 
the  skills  of  women  workers  as  efTectlvely  as 
possible  •  •  •  an  additional  As«Ut.i.nt  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  whom  I  can  designate  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor relating  to  women  workers,  would  ma- 
terially aid  the  Department  In  fumiUng  Its 
mission. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  an  estimated  6  mil- 
lion more  women  workers  will  be  re- 
quired by  1970  to  meet  growing  consumer 
needs,  an  Increase  of  25  percent  as  com- 
pared to  15-percent  increase  for  men 

The  need  for  enactment  of  H.R.  6882 
arises  from  this  increasingly  essential 
role  of  women  in  our  labor  force,  and 
from  the  expandmg  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  stimulate  appro- 
priate action  necessary  for  safeguarding 
the  welfare  of  women  workers  and  for 
providing  the  opportunity  for  full  reali- 
zation of  their  abihUes. 

Finally,  may  I  add  there  is  increasing 
necessity  to  develop  the  skills  of  our  dis- 
placed women  and  our  older  women,  and 
make  for  them  the  best  possible  in  so- 
ciety so  that  they  make  their  fullest  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  Reorganization  Plan  No  5  under 
consideration,  under  which  this  matter 
can  be  taken  up,  and  ina.smuch  as  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  .same  subject,  I 
will  have  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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REIMBURSEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW    YORK 

The   Clerk    called    the   bill     H  R     74  • 
to  rennbur.se  the  city  of  New  York  for 
expenditure  of  funds  to  rehabilitate  slip 
7  m  the  city  of  New  York  for  u.se  by  the 
U.S.  Army 

There   being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represcntatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  nut  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $8,872  56  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  clalm.s  of  the  said  city  of  New 
York  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement for  actual  expenses  borne  by  the 
city  of  New  York  In  excess  of  $100,000  for 
Its  allotted  share  m  the  rehabilitation  of 
slip  7  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  u.se 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  such  re- 
habilitation Inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In   connection   with   this   claim 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  1  line  7.  strike  the  word  "the"  fol- 
lowing the  word  "said  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tiio  t^ble. 


paid  t-o  him  a.s  a  per  diem  allowance  i.s  en- 
titled to  have  refunded  to  him  the  amount 
so  repaid  No  member  or  former  member 
who  has  received  per  diem  payments  referred 
to  m  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
quarters  nr  Bvib.slstenre  alU<wance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  validated  per  diem  payments 
for  the  same  p>erlod. 

Sec  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States  from 
accountability  or  responsibility  for  any  duly 
authorized  payments  described  in  section  1 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  allow  credit*  in  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  thijise  oflBcers  for 
duly  authorized  payments  which  are  found 
to   be    free    from   fraud    or   collusion 

Sec.  3  Appropriations  available  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  for  operating  ex- 
penses are  available  for  payments  under  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORGED  CHECKS  ISSUED  AT  PARKS 
AIR   FORCE   BA.SE    CALIF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4528' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  pei.sons  involved 
in  the  negotiation  of  forped  oi-  fraudu- 
lent Government  checks  issued  at  Parks 
Air  Force  Ba.se.  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  ^ 

Mr  FORD  Mi  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALIXDWANCES     TO     CERTAIN     MEM- 
BERS OF  US    COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  7099) 
to  validate  payments  of  certain  per  diem 
allowances  made  to  members  and  former 
members  of  the  US  Coast  Guard  while 
serving  in  special   programs  overseas. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  all  duly 
authorized  payments  of  per  diem  allow- 
ances made  to  members  of  the  United  St^ates 
Coast  Guard  who  served  in  the  precommls- 
■ioning  detall.s  of  the  Mediterrai:iean  loran 
program  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
from  September  17.  1958.  to  April  1.  1969, 
are  validated  Any  member  or  former  mem- 
ber who  has  made  repayment  to  the  United 
States    of    any    amount    authorized    and    so 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  TO  CERTAIN 
SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1935  < 
to  amend  chapter  79  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain 
boards  established  thereunder  shall  give 
consideration  to  .satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  civ.lian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  dis- 
charges and  di.smi.ssals:  tci  authorize  the 
award  of  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certificate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  79 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1552  is  amended — 
(A»  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a  I  to  read  as  follows:  "Under  uni- 
form procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  any  military' 
departments,  .ictlng  through  boards  of 
civilians  of  the  executive  part  of  that  mili- 
tary department,  may  correct  any  military 
record  of  that  department  when  he  considers 
it  necessary  to  correct  any  error  or  remove  an 
injustice  ": 

(  B I  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  "When  It  con- 
siders the  case  of  any  person  discharged  or 
dismissed,  before  or  after  the  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  from  an  armed  force  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable,  the  board 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  rea.sons  for 
the  type  of  that  discharge  or  dismissal, 
Including — 

"(1)  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  statement,  attitude,  or  act 
which  led  to  that  discharge  or  dismissal; 

"(2)  the  age  of  the  person  at  the  time  of 
the  Incident,  statement,  attitude,  or  act 
which   led  to  that  discharge  or  dismissal; 

"(3)  the  normal  punishment  that  might 
have  been  adjudged  had  that  incident,  state- 
ment, attitude,  or  act  r>ccurred  or  been  made 
In  civilian  life,  and 

"(4)  the  moral  turpitude  if  any.  involved 
In  the  Incident,  statement,  attitude,  or  act 
which  led  to  that  discharge  or  dismissal."; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at   the  end    thereof 

igi  In  the  case  of  any  perst^^m  discharged 
or  dismissed,  before  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  from  an  armed  force  un- 


der conditions  other  than  honorable  the 
board  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  issue  to  that  person  an  Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  Certificate  dated  as 
of  the  dale  it  Is  ls.sued,  if  after  considering 
the  reasons  for  that  discharge  or  dismissal. 
Including  those  matters  set  forth  m  clauses 
( 1  )-(4)  of  subsection  lai .  It  Is  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  he  has 
rehabilitated  himself,  that  his  character  is 
good,  and  that  his  conduct,  activities,  and 
habits  since  he  was  so  discharged  or  dis- 
missed have  been  exemplary  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  but  not  less  than  three 
years 

"(b)  Applications  and  reapplicaiions  for 
correction  of  records  under  subsection  ig) 
may  be  filed  at  any  time  but  not  before 
three  years  after  that  discharge  or  dismissal, 
"(i)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g). 
oral  or  written  evidence  or  both  may  be 
used.  Including — 

"(3  I  a  notarized  statement  from  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  town.  city,  or 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  at- 
testing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as 
I>olice  and   court   records   are  concerned: 

•'(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer. If  employed,  attesting  to  his  general 
reputation    and    employment    record; 

"(3)  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  five  persons,  attesting  that  they  have 
personally  known  him  for  at  least  three 
years  as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and  ex- 
empiar>'  c<mduct.  and  the  extent  ^i  personal 
contact  they  ha\e  had  with  hini.  and 

"i4i  such  Independent  in\estigation  as 
the  board  may  make 

"iji  No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  ( including  those  relatiiig  to 
pensions,  compensation  hospitalization. 
military  pay  and  allowances,  educAtion  loan 
guarantees,  retired  pay,  or  other  benefits 
based  on  military  service)  accrue  to  any  p>er- 
son  to  whom  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certificate  is  Issued  under  subsection  (g\ 
unle.ss  he  would  be  entitled  to  those  benefits 
under  his  original  discharge  or  dismissal 
Except  a.i  otherwise  provided  m  this  section 
or  section  1553  of  this  title,  no  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certificate  may  be  issued  ex- 
cept under  subsection  (gi.  and  after  a  spe- 
cific finding  by  the  board  that  it  is  issued 
under  that  subsection. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
military  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  it 
Is  not  operating  ;is  a  service  in  the  Navy, 
shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15  of  each  j'ear  the  number  of  cases 
reviewned  by  each  board  under  subsection 
(gl,  and  the  number  of  Exemplary  Rehabil- 
itation CertificatCo  issued  under  that  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Section  1553  is  amended  t  :■  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  1553.  Review  of  discharge  or  dismissal 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall,  after 
consulting  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  establish  boards  of  review, 
each  consisting  of  five  members,  to  review, 
under  uniform  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  m  the  case  of  a  military 
department,  the  discharge  or  dismissal  of 
any  former  member  of  an  armed  force  under 
the  Jurlsdictloii  of  his  department  upon  Its 
own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  such 
former  member  or.  If  he  is  dead,  his  sur- 
viving spouse  next  of  kin.  or  legal  repre- 
sentative 

"(bi  A  board  established  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  subject  to  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  change  a  discharge  or  dis- 
missal, or  Issue  a  new  discharge  tc  reflect 
Its   findings 

"(C)  A  review  by  a  board  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  on  the 
records  of  the  armed  force  concerned  and 
such  other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to 
the  board  including  those  matters  set  forth 
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In  clauses  (U-f4)  of  section  1552 la't  of  this 
title.  A  witness  may  present  evidence  to 
such  a  board  In  person  or  by  affidavit.  A 
j>.?rson  who  requests  a  review  under  this 
section  may  appear  before  such  a  board  In 
person  or  by  counsel  or  an  accredited  repre- 
.^entatlve  of  an  organization  recognized  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTalrs  under 
chapter  59  of  title  38. 

"idi  In  the  case  of  any  person  di.<5charged 
or  dismissed,  before  or  after  the  enactment 
of  tins  subsection,  from  an  armed  force 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable,  the 
board  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.  Issue  to  that  person  an 
'Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate"  da'cd 
as  of  the  date  It  is  Issued.  If.  after  consider- 
ing the  reasons  for  that  discharge  or  dis- 
missal, Including  those  matters  set  forth  in 
clauses  (l)-f4)  of  section  1552ia)  of  this 
title.  It  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  that  he  has  rehabilitated  himself. 
that  hla  character  Is  good,  and  that  his 
conduct,  activities,  and  habit  since  he  was 
so  discharged  or  dismissed  have  been  ex- 
emplary for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but 
not  less  than  three  years. 

"(C)  Applications  and  reappUcatlons  f-^r 
correction  of  records  under  subsection  i  d  i 
may  be  filed  at  any  time,  but  not  before 
tiiree  years  after  that  discharge  or  dismissal. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  idi, 
oral  or  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be 
used.  Including  those  matters  set  forth  in 
clauses  (l)-(4)  of  section  1552ili  of  this 
title. 

"(g)  No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  (including  those  relating  to 
pensions,  compensation.  hospitalization. 
military  pay  and  allowances,  education,  loan 
guarantees,  retired  pay.  or  otlier  benefits 
based  on  military  service)  accrue  to  any  per- 
son to  whom  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certlf.cate  Is  issued  under  subsection  (d) 
unless  he  would  be  entitled  to  those  benefits 
under  his  original  discharge  or  dismissal. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section 
or  section  1552  of  this  title,  no  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certiacate  may  be  issued  ex- 
cept under  subsection  (d),  and  after  a  spe- 
cific finding  by  the  board  that  it  is  Issued 
tinder  that  subsection. 

"(hi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
military  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  January 
15  of  each  year  the  number  of  cases  reviewed 
by  each  board  under  subsection  (d) .  and  the 
number  of  Exemplary  Reliabllitatlon  Cer- 
tificates Issued  under  that  subsection." 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Doyle 
bill,  H.R.  1935,  authorizing  award  of 
Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate  to 
certain  discharged  service  personnel  who 
received  less-than-honorable  discharges 
for  comparatively  minor  offenses  while 
in  the  military,  is  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar for  today.  While  it  is  the  Doyle  bill 
which  is  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  this 
important  and  very  pertinent  subject.  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  other  colleagues,  to  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  have 
either  filed  identically  the  same  bill  as 
H.R.  1935,  or  similar  bills,  for  substan- 
tially the  same  objective.  They  are  as 
follows:  HJl.  2706,  the  gentlewoman 
from    Pennsylvania    [Mrs.    Gr.^nah.^n!; 


H.R.  3243,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHEi-ANi:  H  R.  4364,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
F.\LLl;  HJl.  2712,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  ;  H  R.  2328, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Wf-.stiand  ;  H  R.  709,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  LaneI;  H  R. 
2.50.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
LiBON'.ATi':  HR.  1279.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb.stein];  H.R. 
1137,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McDongugh;;  H.R.  3185,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Zelenkoj; 
H  R.  193,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  Wilson  I  :  H.R.  2243.  the  erentleman 
from  Florida  '\\r.  HerlovgI:  H.R.  2241, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Healey];  H.R.  fi73.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  ;  H.R.  2703.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  F\rL- 
TONl;  H.R.  2462,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler  !  ;  and  H  R.  1202, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

MrLTERl. 

I  wish  to  thank  each  and  every  of 
the  above-named  colleagues  and  all  the 
other  many,  many  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  have  helped  along  the  way. 
even  though  most  of  them  have  not  au- 
thored a  bill  on  this  important  subject 
this  87th  Congress.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  most  gracious  and  unselfish  cour- 
tesies extended  me  by  my  colleagues  who 
authored  other  bills  on  the  same  and  re- 
lated subjects  and  all  of  whom  have  most 
graciously  cooperated  in  pushing  along 
H.R. 1935. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whereas  on  June  5.  1961, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
date,  beginning  on  page  9452.  I  commu- 
nicated to  this  di.stinguished  legislative 
body  some  of  the  hi.story  and  pertinency 
of  H.R.  1935  and  related  bills,  I  wish  to 
now  further  supplement  that  record  by 
some  of  the  very  pertinent  information 
contained  in  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
date  of  J'one  13.  1961,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
w,  .m  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  1935;  to 
amend  chapter  79  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  t.)  provide  that  certain  boards  estab- 
lished thereunder  shall  give  consideration  to 
satisfactory  evidence  relating  to  good  char- 
acter and  exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  cert.un  discharges 
and  dismissals;  to  authorize  the  award  of  an 
exemplary  rehabilitation  certificate;  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  reconxmend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  existing  law  with  regard  to  the 
Boards  for  the  Correction  of  Army.  Navy,  and 
.^:r  P\)rce  Records,  and  the  Boards  of  Review, 
Di.scharsres,  and  DLsmissaLs 

Both  of  these  boards  were  established  to 
correct  or  review  military  records  of  dls- 
ch.arges. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  based  uprjn  the 
original  recommendations  of  a  special  sub- 
committee, composed  of  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  in  the 
83th  Congress  and  recommended  a  bill,  H.R. 
8772.  to  the  full  committee  which  was  ap- 
proved and  was  repKirted  to  the  House  of 
Representattvos  The  bill  passed  the  House. 
but  w:us  not  considered  In  the  Senate 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sath  Congress, 
H  R.   88   was   Introduced,    which    was   .similar 


to  HJl.  8772.  The  special  subcommittee 
recommended  unanimously  to  the  commit- 
tee that  H  R  88  be  enacted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  unanimously 
recommended  the  enactment  of  H  R.  88. 
This,  too,  passed  the  House  but  was  not 
considered  In    the   Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  again 
recommends  enactment  of  H  R  1935  which 
is  identical  to  H.R.  88  of  the  86th  Congress, 
as  It  passed  the  House. 

The  main  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  authorize  the  Boards  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Rec- 
ords and  the  Boards  of  Review,  Discharges, 
and  Dismissals,  to  grant,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, an  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate to  Individuals  who  have  previously 
received  less  than  honorable  discharges,  or 
discharges  under  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable,  from  the  armed  services. 

Another  purpose  of  HJl.  1935  is  to  author- 
ize these  respecUve  boards  to  take  Into  con- 
Blderatlon  post&ervlce  conduct  when  review- 
ing the  discharges  of  Individuals  who  have 
been  separated  from  the  service.  The  Boards 
will  take  poetservlce  conduct  Into  considera- 
tion for  the  purpose  or  determining  the  type 
of  discharge  that  shoiUd  be  awarded,  and  in 
addition,  will  take  this  matter  Into  con- 
sideration In  determining  whether  they 
should  Issue  an  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificate  If  a  change  In  the  original  dis- 
charge Is  not  otherwise  Justified. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  gives  to  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals. 
the  authority  to  review  discharges  issued 
pursuant  to  a  general  courts-martial  Here- 
tofore this  authority  has  been  confined  to  the 
Boards  for  the  Correction  of  Military.  Naval, 
and  Air  Force  Records. 

In  considering  postservlce  C'lnduct  as  a 
factor.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Boards 
for  the  Correction  of  Military,  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Records,  as  well  as  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges, 
and  Dlsnalssals.  take  postservlce  conduct  into 
consideration  today  when  reviewing  records 
of  discharges  of  separated  service  personnel. 
The  proposed  legislation  makes  such  con- 
sideration a  statutory  requirement,  and  in 
addition  authorizes  the  boards  to  Issue  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificates — the  slg- 
nlflcamt  objective   of   this   proposal 

TTiIs  certificate  will  not  be  a  substitute 
for  the  previous  discharge.  It  will  be  dated 
as  of  the  date  It  Is  Issued  by  the  Board,  and 
It  will  not  be  Issued  In  lieu  of  the  original 
discharge.  In  addition,  the  certificate.  If 
granted  by  the  Board,  will  not  entitle  an 
Individual  to  any  benefits  to  which  he  was 
not  otherwise  entitled  under  the  original 
discharge. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  that  Individuals  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  evidence  of  exemplary  post- 
service  conduct  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
separation,  which,  when  taken  Into  consider- 
ation with  all  other  factors  surrounding  the 
original  discharge,  will  entitle  them.  If  rec- 
ommended by  the  board,  to  a  certificate 
which,  It  is  hoped,  will  be  of  assUtanoe  to 
them  In  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

AI>MINISTRATI\-K     DISCHARGES 

Prior  to  January  14,  1959.  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  had  different 
procedures  for  processing  administrative 
discharges.  In  the  report  to  the  House  with 
regard  to  HR    8772.   the  committee  stated: 

•It  is  apparent  that  a  uniform  system  for 
the  proceaslng  of  undesirable  discharges  is 
long  overdue.  An  undesirable  dl.scharge  car- 
ries with  It  a  stigma  that  remains  with  an 
individual  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Certainly 
that  Individual  should  be  entitled  to  the 
equivalent  amount  of  protection  that  sur- 
rounds an  Individual  who  Is  finally  awarded 
a  punitive  discharge,  pursuant  to  the  action 
of  a  court-martial." 

Therefore,  the  committee  notes  with  In- 
terest that  on   January   14.    1959    a   Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  directive  was  l«fued  which 
revised  the  standards  and  procedures  gov- 
erning administrative  discharges  for  i)€r»on- 
nel  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
following  Is  a  copy  of  the  Drpartment  of 
Defense  directive: 

I  will  not  herein  set  forth  the  text  of 
the  said  directive;  however.  I  wish  to 
say  that  it.  in  my  humble  judgment. 
constituUs  a  noticeable  step  m  ad- 
vance— and  a  very  timely  step.  I  do. 
however,  call  attentK>n  to  the  fact  that 
this  directive  riat^^d  January  14.  1959.  by 
the  Defense  Department,  which  made  a 
beginning  for  a  uniform  system  for  proc- 
essing undesirable  di.schar'^ies.  m  many 
ways  and  placr.s  carnc.'^  forward  into  a 
very  timely  directive  an  aj  proach  to 
some  of  the  intent  of  H  R.  8772  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  H  R  88  m  the  86th 
Congress,  both  of  which  were  almost 
identical  with  the  present  bill.  H  R  1935. 
So  Willie  the  1>  partmc  nt  of  Defense  is 
to  be  complimented  upon  adopting  some 
of  the  language  and  expressed  intents  of 
the  bills  above  numbored  drahng  with 
the  subject  of  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges, nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
directive  does  have  the  stability  of  en- 
durance and  life  which  is  included  in 
statutory  provi.sions.  I  am  informed  that 
it  la  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  direc- 
tives to  be  alteriKl. 

PurLheimore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
travels  overseas  as  well  as  within  the 
confines  of  our  beloved  Nation.  I  have 
found  that  in  too  many  military  com- 
mands of  the  US.  Forces,  the  aforesaid 
directive  dated  January  14,  1959,  and 
other  directives  have  not  yet  filtered 
down  to  the  level  of-  the  privates  in  U.S. 
military  unifoim  so  that  they  were  actu- 
ally not  informed  as  to  what  their  rights 
were  in  the  areas  concerned.  And,  as 
said  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
unanimous  report,  with  reference  to  di- 
rectives from  Uie  military  department 
and  which  directives  emanated  from  the 
Defense  Department  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  H.R.  8772  in  the  85th  Congress 
and  HR  88  in  the  86th  Congress,  to 
wit: 

'%_-'  This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It 
does  notlilng.  however,  for  the  more  than 
130.576  personnel  who  have  received  unde- 
sirable discharges  from  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices since  fiscal  1954.  It  does  nothing  for 
the  more  than  278,000  Individuals  who  have 
received  iindeslrable  discharges  since  1940. 
These  Individuals,  along  with  the  more  than 
200.000  persons  who  since  1940  have  received 
bad  conduct  discharges  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charges pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  are  not  aided  In  any  way  by  the  new 
directive  of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 

With  reference  to  the  directive  of 
January  1959.  the  letter  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  1935  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, recitmg  that  they  believed  such 
directive  would  be  helpful,  virtually  ad- 
mitted that  when  H.R.  88  and  H.R. 
8772  were  filed  there  was  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  in  this  area.  Also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  now  by  their  own  language 
they  only  claim  that  much  of  the  justi- 
fication for  additional  legislation  in  this 
area  has  been  obviated.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  now  they  do  not  claim  Lliat  all  of 
the  justification  has  been  obviated.  And 
since  Mr.  Webster's  definition  of  much 


Is  many  In  number  it  must,  therefore,  be 
accepted  by  their  own  language  that  our 
Defense  Department  recognizes  that 
there  are  still  many  in  number  who  are 
not  justly  treated  through  their  direc- 
tives. As  long  as  one  deserving  mili- 
tary per.sonnel  is  not  treated  as  he 
should  be  and  could  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
r,  my  argument  that  the  fact  that  many 
ill  number  liave  been  helped  by  the  di- 
rectives 1.S  not  sufficient.  Since  it  is  well 
known  and  generally  admitted  that 
there  are  thousands  who  are  entitled  to 
just  treatment  and  have  not  yet  received 
it.  it  is.  therefore,  vigorously  claimed 
that  our  Defense  Department  should  be 
told  by  Congress  to  make  their  pro- 
cedures such  that  all  who  deserve  shaH- 
receive  justice. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  Military  Establish- 
ment— that  is  some  of  it,  I  am  informed. 
not  all  of  it — still  opposes  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1935  or  any  legislation  in 
this  area  which  binds  them  to  change 
their  procedures,  outlook  and  policy  in 
the  area.  But  in  this  connection,  as  to 
their  opposition.  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  9452  of  the  CoNCREssioNfL  Record 
for  June  5,  1961.  wherein  was  quoted  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Vinson],  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  February 
5.  1960,  in  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  refeiTed  to  the 
opposition  of  the  military  to  the  then 
pending  bill.  H  R.  88.  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguishiHl  gentleman  from  Georgia  said: 

I  think  It  Is  rather  ridiculous. 

And  to  at  least  tend  to  prove  that 
some  of  the  highly  resporisiblc  military 
personnel  at  the  judicial  level  are  not 
opp>osed  to  HJl.  1935.  I  herewith  set 
forth  a  copy  of  a  most  inspiring  and 
helpful  letter  to  me  dated  June  15.  1961. 
from  tlie  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

U.S.  CouBT  or  Mii.rr^RT  Appeals, 

Washington,  D  C,  June  15,  1961. 
Mt    Dear    Congressman  :    Thank    you    for 
your  letter.     I'm  sure  HA.  1935  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.     A  d.d.  or  a  be. p.  or  an 
undesirable  discharge  Is  a  very  heavy  penalty 
lasting    through    a    boy's    whole    life.     Very 
few  realize  its  severity.     Your  efforts  to  cor- 
rect a  bad  situation  Are  highly  commenda- 
ble.    More  power  to  you. 
Warmest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Quinn. 

Further  quotations  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  unanimously 
approved  are  as  follows : 

And,  in  that  connection,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  again  notes  the  develop- 
ment of  nn  alarming  trend  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  armed  services  In 
fiscal  1954,  23,805  members  of  the  armed 
services  received  undesirable  discharges;  in 
fiscal  1957,  27.211  Individuals  received  unde- 
sirable discharges  through  a  nonjudicial 
process.  In  fiscal  19581,  30,784  Individuals 
received  undesirable  discharges  through  this 
administrative  process. 

In  fiscal  1954,  18,390  Individuals  were 
awarded  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges. In  fiscal  1957  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  11.658;  and  In  fiscal  1958,  the 
figure  had  further  been  reduced  to  10,000  bad 
conduct  or  dishonorable  discharges  awarded 
pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  courts-martial. 


Tlie  trend  then  is  quite  apparent  As  the 
punitive  discharge  rate  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
tence of  courts-martial  goes  down:  the  ad- 
ministrative undesirable  discharge  rate  goes 
up  It  Is  perfect'.y  apparer.t.  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  Department  of  Defense  directive, 
that  an  inriividual's  rights  in  a  proceeding 
to  deterrrlne  whether  he  should  be  awarded 
an  undesirable  discharge  are  relatively  mean- 
ingless compared  to  his  rights  when  sub- 
jected to  a  bad  conduct  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charge through  c&urts-martlal  proceedings. 
In  this  connection  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
a  portion  of  the  1960  .Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeal?   which  stated: 

"The  unusual  Increase  in  the  use  of  admin- 
istrative discharge  since  the  code  became  a 
fixture  has  led  to  the  s\ispiclon  that  the  serv- 
ices were  resorting  to  that  means  of  circum- 
venting the  requirements  of  the  code   ' 

Perhaps  the  new  directive  issned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  some  effect 
up>on  the  tendency  of  the  military  services  to 
turn  to  the  undesirable  administrative  dis- 
charge in  lieu  of  a  courts-martial  proceeding. 
but  this  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Individuals  who  have 
already  received  undesirable  discharges.  The 
very  least,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  for 
these  Individuals  and  others  to  follow  is  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  cer- 
tificate recommended  In  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  Department's  recommendation  that  a 
civilian  agency  award  the  rehabilitation 
certificate  is  ridiculous.  A  certificate  issued 
by  a  local  civilian  agency  would  pale  Into 
Insignificance  when  compared  to  a  certiflCAte 
awarded  by  a  board  under  the  uuspices  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate  is  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual a  piece  of  paper  which  will  help  him 
In  his  effort  to  readjust  to  civilian  l.fe  and 
to  obtain  gainful  employment  where  possible. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  mitigate  a  lifetime  blem- 
ish on  his  record. 

And  yet  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
not  even  agree  to  a  proposal  that  would 
permit  such  a  certificate  to  be  Issued  by  a 
board  with  a  mlhtary  connotation.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  the  propKised  legislation  appears 
to  be  that  once  an  individual  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services,  any  stigma 
attached  to  liis  record  is  for  life,  regardless 
of  the  original  reasons  for  the  discharge  and 
aU  other  factors  that  may  subsequently 
Intervene. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  Is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  many  thousands 
of  individuals  who  must  go  through  life  with 
a  dishonorable,  bad  conduct,  or  undesirable 
discharge.  Many  of  these  individuals  find 
It  difficult  to  obtain  employment  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  discharges. 

Some  of  them  entered  the  armed  services 
at  an  early  age.  Some  were  Immature  and 
were  rapidly  exposed  to  a  new  way  of  life  to 
which  they  were  not  able  to  Immediately  ad- 
just. Some  of  them  became  involved  In 
serious  crimes;  others  in  a  series  of  petty 
offenses.  Some  are  hardened  criminals;  but 
many  are  not.  There  should  be  some  method 
by  which  an  individual  who  has  successfully 
rehabilitated  himself  In  civilian  life  may  at 
least  be  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  armed 
force  that  Issued  him  a  discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  opinion  of  that  armed 
force  he  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to 
the  stigma  that  necessarily  fiows  from  the 
receipt  of  a  discharge  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions. 

Certainly  the  committee  does  not  desire 
to  recommend  any  type  of  program  that 
would  in  any  way  adversely  affect  discipline 
in  the  armed  services  or  would  In  any  way 
cheapen  the  honorable  discharge,  or  the  dis- 
charge   under    honorable    conditions    earned 
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by  so  many  miUlons  of  former  Ameriran 
servicemen.  But  the  committee  does  ques- 
tion the  aoundncas  of  a  system  which  does 
not  allow  an  individual  to  have  his  exem- 
plary post6ervice  conduct  taken  Into  con- 
sideration with  a  view  toward  awarding  a 
certificate  attesting  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
rehabilitated  himself,  at  least  In  those  cases 
where  the  original  offenses  were  relatively 
minor  contrasted  with  the  lifetime  punish- 
ment Inflicted. 

The  boards  of  review  of  dlcharges  and  dis- 
missals have  reviewed  many  thousaiids  of 
cases  of  individuals  discharged  from  the 
armed  services  except  those  discharged  pur- 
suant to  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
martial.  For  example,  the  Army  from  Octo- 
ber of  1944  to  February  of  1957  reviewed 
64.983  cases  Of  this  number,  the  Army 
Board  changed  8,855  from  under  less  than 
honorable  conditions  to  a  discharge  under 
honorable  conditions  Prom  January  of  1947 
to  March  31.  1957,  the  Army  Board  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records  reviewed 
8,927  discharge  cases  and  changed  786.  but 
Of  this  number  only  178  were  chaiiged  from 
less  than  honorable  to  honorable  conditions 
or  better. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  from  Jan- 
uary of  1946  to  March  of  1957  the  Boards  of 
Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals  consid- 
ered 41.699  cases  and  changed  9,337  di.scharge 
cases  But  of  this  number  only  3,454  were 
changed  from  less  than  honorable  conditions 
to  honorable  conditions  or  better  Frnni 
April  of  1947  to  April  of  1957  the  Navy  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Nav  li  Records  reviewed 
(5.279  cases  and  changed  826  discharges,  of 
which  733  were  from  less  than  honorable 
conditions  to  honorable  ci.ndlilons  or  better 
While  this  Indicate.s  that  the  Board.<5  of 
Review,  Discharges,  and  Dlsmis.sals  have 
changed  a  reasonable  number  of  discharges. 
It  does  not  reflect  the  substantial  number 
of  Individuals  with  less  than  honorable  con- 
ditions discharges  who  have  not  even  applied 
to  the  Boards  for  the  r<'view  of  their  dis- 
charges. 

The  committee  also  recommends  two  ad- 
ditional changes  in  existing  law  dealing  with 
the  Board  of  Review.  Discharges,  and 
Dismissals. 

At  present,  these  Boards  do  not  have  au- 
thority to  review  the  sentences  of  general 
courts-martial  since  discharges  issued  pur- 
su.T.nt  to  a  general  courts-martial  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  for  the  Correction  of 
Military.  Naval,  or  A;r  Force  Records.  How- 
ever, an  individual  with  a  dishonorable  or 
bad  conduct  discharge  issued  pursuant  to  a 
genera!  court-martial  wii;,  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  able  to  submit  his  case 
to  the  Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and 
Dismissals  In  order  that  th.it  B<jard,  com- 
posed entirely  of  military  officers,  may  Srst 
review  the  case  before  it  is  again  submit "ed 
for  review  by  the  Boards  f-'r  the  Correction 
of  Military.  Naval,  or  Air  Force  Records, 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  civilians 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  elimina'ed 
the  termination  date,  contained  in  present 
law.  f.jr  the  filing  of  applications  of  review 
by  the  Boards  of  Review  Discharges,  and 
Dismissals. 

It  should  be  noted  tha-.  the  Boards  for 
the  Correction  of  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Records  exercise  the  right  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  or  to  decline  Jurisdicti'  n  as 
they  see  fit.  Nothing  m  the  proposed  !eg:s- 
latlon  will  alter  this  procedural  prer  na- 
tive of  the  Boards  for  the  Correcti  n  of 
Military,   Naval,   or  .Air  Force   Records 

The  proposed  legislation,  as  indicated,  will 
pirmit  the  services,  through  Board  action, 
to  grant  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate in  certain  cases  where  no  other  form 
of  relief  may  otherwise  be  awarded 

Many  Members  of  Congre.ss  have  Intro- 
duced    proposed    legislation    similar    to    or 


identical     with     H.R       1935,     Including     the 
following 


.Member 

Similar  bill 

Identical  bill 

Bob  WUson „ 

H.R.  193 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert 

H  R.<t73 

Clyde  Doyle 

James  C.  Uealey „. 

A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr 



H.R.  1180. 

H.R.  2241. 
H.R,  2243 

Emanuel  Celler 

H.R.  3462 

James  <  r.  Fulton 

KathrjTi  K.  'iranahan 

KImer  J.  Holland 

Herbert  Zelenko 

--—--"—--- 

H.R.  3703. 

H.R.  2706. 
H.R.  2712. 
H.R,  31K5 

JefTery  Cohelan 

H  R.  3243 

John  J    McFall 

H  R   43<V4. 

Roland  V  LlbonatL 

1  homas  J.  Lane 

riorlon  I..  McDonough  .. 

I^eonaril  Karh.stein 

Jack  Westland 

Alfred  K.  Santangelo 

H.R.  250... . 
H. 11,709.... 
H.R    1187... 
H.R.  I27»... 
H.R. 2328... 
H.R. 8003... 

In   addition,    the   following    organlzatlona 

indicated  their  approval  of  HR  88  or  its 
objective,   In   the  86th  Congress; 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

-American  Veterans  of  World  Wsw  II. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gr^'ss  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  of  the  4 -year 
period  or  thereabouts  which  I  have  been 
plea.sed    to   emphasize    the    nece.ssity    of 
.some  such  legi.siation  a.s  H  R     1935  and 
it,s  predece.ssors.  H.R    88  and  H  R    8772. 
whenever  I  was  asked  by  any  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  as  to  what  I  e.x- 
pected  to  rea.sonably  result  therefrom,  I 
have  always  made  it  crystal  clear  previ- 
ously, and  I  now  do  so,  to  wit:  That  I 
was  reasonably  sure  that  such  legislation 
would  accomplish  two  worthy  results,  to 
Wit:  Rrst,  at  least  a  little  of  the  stigma 
attaching  to  any  recipient  of  less-than- 
honorable  discharges — and  who  did  not 
receive   a   court-martial — would    be    re- 
moved:   second,    that    some    rea.'^onable 
percentage  or  number  of  the  total  num- 
ber   involved,    to    wit:    over    200,000    or 
thereabouts,  would  be  thus  more  enabled 
to    obtain    diernified    employment    com- 
mensurate with   ther  ability   instead  of 
beinp  foreclosed  therefrom  on  account  of 
their  type  of  di.charpe  received:  to  wit: 
undesirable  or  unsuitable,  when  they  had 
never  committed  a  crime  nor  had  a  court- 
martial  for  anything  with  criminal  in- 
tent attached  thereto.    My  belief  is  that 
very  many  sound,  fair  employers  will  at 
least  grant  the  holder  of  an  exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate,  as  provided  for 
in  H.R.    1935.   an  interview   when   they 
apply  for  employment.    This  is  true  be- 
cause most  men  in  their  youth  or  early 
years  have  made  mistakes  without  ever 
involving  any  intent  of  violating  Federal 
statute. 

I  frequently  recall  what  Adm.  Charlie 
Brown,  U.S.  Navy,  told  me  aboard  the 
flagship  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  few 
year  ago:  That  he  had  been  so  full  of 
mischief  at  the  Academy  that  if  he  had 
been  in  a  military  e.stabhshment  himself 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  received  an  un- 
suitable or  undesirable  discharge.  I 
again  refer  to  him  because  a  couple  of 
years  a?o  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  further  comments  about  him  and 
his  authorizing  me  to  say  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  Doyle  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  purely  a  hu- 
manitarian bill.    That  is  all  it  is.    There- 


fore, you  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues  can  readily  see  that  we  are 
hopeful  that  H  R  1935  will  be  unani- 
mously approved  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  that  it  shall  go  forward  to  the 
other  tjody  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  the  earliest  possible  hour  where  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  fullest  and  fair- 
est consideration  by  the  members  of  the 
Amied  Services  Cnmmitt^'e  of  that  dis- 
tln«ui.^hed  legislative  body  and  in  which 
body.  I  am  reliably  informed,  some  mem- 
bers thereof  are  ready  to  file  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  H  R  1935  and  that  it  may  go  for- 
ward to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
well  remember  how  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  other  Armed  Services 
Committee,  told  me  most  sincerely  and 
cordially  and  emphatically  when  I  was 
confernng  with  him  a  couple  of  years 
ago  on  H  R  88  in  .sub.stance  that  as  long 
as  there  wa.s  one  who  de.served  the  bene- 
fits of  H  R   88  It  was  a  good  bill. 

M.--  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  when  a  man 
Commits  a  relatively  minor  offense  in 
civilian  life,  and  it  is  his  first  infraction 
of  the  laws,  he  is  given  a  suspended  .sen- 
tence, and  is  placed  on  probation  In 
other  words,  he  is  given  a  break  Should 
he  repeat  the  oflfense.  or  one  similar  to  it. 
he  is  sentenced  to  serve  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  the  house  of  correction.  If 
he  learns  his  lesson  and  does  not  run 
afoul  of  the  law  from  then  on,  he  can 
live  a  normal  life.  His  record  does  not 
prejudice  his  social  and  economic  future. 
I  have  never  had  a  man  with  this 
backgroimd  complain  to  me,  after  several 
years  have  passed,  that  he  Is  being  treat- 
ed as  a  second-class  citizen,  or  that  he 
finds  the  doors  to  employment  shut  in 
his  face.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least 
100  veterans  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
have  requested  my  help  to  have  their 
less-than-honorable  discharges  changed 
to  honorable  discharges. 

"My  children  are  growing  up,  and 
what  am  I  going  to  say  when  they  ask 
me  about  my  military  service  during  the 
war?"  or— "I  apply  for  a  job  and  It  looks 
as  though  I'm  about  to  be  hired  until  I 
am  asked  to  show  my  discharge.  Then 
I  get  the  poUte  'so  sorry'  business.  'But. 
we  will  put  your  name  on  file  in  ca.se 
something  else  turns  up.'  I  do  not  even 
try  those  companies  working  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  There  is  not  a 
chance  for  men  like  me — no  matter  how 
well  we  can  do  the  job." 

Upon  looking  into  their  cases,  I  have 
found  that  most  of  these  men  were 
charged  with  minor  violations  of  military 
discipline  while  in  service.  They  did  not 
desert  under  fire,  strike  an  officer,  com- 
mit robbery  or  rape.  There  was  no  re- 
habilitation or  retraining  for  these  of- 
fenders that  would  return  many  of  them 
to  an  honorable  duty  status,  and  the 
chance  to  earn  an  honorable  discharge. 
The  normal  punishment  that  might 
have  been  adjudged  had  the  act  or  in- 
cident been  committed  in  civilian  life, 
was  not  determined.  He  was  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  amends  and  to 
clear  his  name,  but  was  summarily  sepa- 
rated from  service  "under  a  cloud"  that 
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continues  Its  subtle  punishment  of  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  carryover, 
continuing  and  inescapable  punish- 
ment— oftentimes  for  misdemeanors — is 
what  we  seek  to  eliminate  by  this  bUl. 

We  recognize  that  there  must  be  pun- 
i.shment  for  breaches  of  discipline.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  indifference  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  to  rehabilitation  and 
retraining  that  would  five  the  offender 
the  chance  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  military, 
has  forced  veterans  to  suffer  from  this 
stigma  and  the  resulting  economic  and 
social  discrimination  without  hope  of 
ever  clearing  their  name5.  In  effect,  for 
relatively  mmor  offenses — they  have 
received  a  life  sentence. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  those  whc  became 
Involved  in  ;>erious  crimes  while  they 
were  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that 
petty  offenders  should  be  lumped  to- 
gether with  tiiem.  and  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  same?  burden.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  our  puiposc  to  equate  the  service 
of  minor  offenders,  with  the  honorable 
discharires  ea'-ned  by  so  many  millions 
of  former  American  servicemen 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  Lhey 
have  suffered  enough  and  that  their 
continuing  ineligibility  for  veterans' 
benefits  maintains  the  differentiation 
between  tho.se  who  served  honorably, 
and  those  who  did  not  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  change  the  pi-esent  unfair  prac- 
tice of  branding  a  man  for  life  because 
of  some  not -too -serious  misconduct 
while  in  service  When  organizations 
like  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  and  the 
Disabled  Veterans,  who  are  vigilant  In 
protecting  the  prestige  and  the  rights  of 
all  honorably  discharged  veterans, 
recognl?^  that  the  inflexible  attitude  of 
the  military  toward  those  veterans  with 
less-than-honorable  discharges,  is  too 
harsh  and  far  reaching;  we  have  the 
most  impre.ssive  testimony  in  favor  of  a 
change. 

The  House  confirmed  the  need  for  this 
legislation  by  passing  it  unanimously 
under  the  two-thirds  rule,  m  the  86th 
Congress.  Tlie  award  of  an  '  Elxem- 
plary  Rehabilitation  Certificate  "  to  a 
veteran  who  has  established,  after  3 
years  from  the  time  of  his  separation 
from  service,  proof  as  to  his  good  char- 
acter and  adjustment  to  civilian  life,  will 
do  much  to  balance  the  scales  of  justice 
in  those  worthy  cases  where  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  a  less-than-honorable 
discharge  has  been  exce.ssive 

I  wholeheartedly  support  l\  R  1935. 
becau.se  it  will  restore  fieedom  of  op- 
portunity to  those  veterans  with  less- 
than-honorable  di.scharges  who  are  pres- 
ently the  victims  of  di.scrimination  when 
seeking  employment. 

Mr.  COHFXAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  warmly  endorse  H.R.  1935  and 
my  own  companion  bill,  H  R.  3243,  which 
would  provide  for  boards  to  determine 
whether  or  not,  on  the  ba.^is  of  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  ^ood  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life,  cer- 
tain dischargee  from  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  corrected. 


Essentially,  this  legislation  provides 
increased  opportunities  for  justice.  By 
providing  a  review  of  less-than-honor- 
able discharges,  it  allows  those  who  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  past  to  redeem 
them.selves  through  good  conduct  in  ci- 
vilian life.  The  charges  which  result  in 
a  less-than-honorable  discharge  are 
often  very  minor  and  often  would  not 
even  constitute  a  felony  in  civilian  life. 
A  review  of  such  discharges  would  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  civilian 
standards  to  civilians. 

This  review  would  not  result  in  an 
increased  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  es- 
sence, it  woiUd  provide  more  justice  per 
taxpayer  s  dollar. 

The  humanitarian  character  of  this 
legislation  is  obvious.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  need  for  equal  justice  for  less-than- 
honorable  dischargees  under  civilian 
.standards.  H.R.  1935  and  3243  provide 
that  neces.sar>'  justice,  and  therefore  I 
urge  the  House  to  grant  them  rapid 
approval. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  HR  1935  introduced  by 
Congressman  Clyde  Dovle,  I  w  ant  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  con.scien- 
tious  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  for  the 
hard  work  and  the  effective  woik  he  has 
put  into  the  task  of  achieving  House 
consideration  of  this  measure.  As  we 
all  know,  he  sponsored  a  similar  bill  in 
the  previous  Congress,  H.R.  £8,  which 
unanimou.'^ly  pa.ssed  the  House  but  not 
in  time  to  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  prior  to  final 
adjournment  of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  trust  that  in  acting  on  H.R  1935  at 
this  comparatively  early  stage  of  the 
87th  Congress,  the  House  will  he  assur- 
ing full  opportunity  for  the  bill  also  to 
be  considered  and  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  hope  so 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  of  cases  in 
our  congressional  districts  of  men  who 
were  separated  from  the  armed  .services 
under  a  cloud  and  who  have  been  pay- 
ing for  that  fact  throughout  their  lives. 
The  same  thing  is  true,  of  course,  of 
any  citizen  who  is  convicted  of  a  serious 
crime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  case 
of  an  upstanding  citizen  accused  even  of 
some  minor  offense.  The  Senate,  as  we 
know,  recently  had  a  long-drawn-out 
confirmation  battle  over  the  nomination 
of  a  high  Government  official  who,  as  a 
youth  on  a  college  vacation  iogidng  job, 
was  arretted  for  being  involved  in  a  fist 
fight.  His  arrest  record  had  been 
bi-ought  up  frequently  in  his  political 
service  career.  Apparently,  he  r.eglected 
to  mention  it  on  the  formal  Government 
employment  form,  and  as  a  result  his 
confirmation  was  bitterly  fought. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  wipe  off  a 
man's  record  all  of  the  background 
facts,  but  I  do  think  that  some  means 
.should  be  available  to  enable  a  veteran 
who  has  gotten  in  trouble  while  in  the 
service  to  have  his  record  later  put  in 
some  perspective.  Sometimes  service- 
men who  committed  very  minor  infrac- 
tions, later  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  employment  because  their  dis- 
charge certificates  were  other  than 
honorable 

The  bill  before  us  would  enable  a  de- 
serving veteran  to  achieve  a  review  of 


his  service  record  under  very  definite 
standards  which  would  be  uniform  for 
ail  of  the  services.  Right  now,  the 
standards  vary  as  between  the  services. 
.Mso.  this  bill  would  give  to  a  man  who 
has  later  proved  in  civiUan  Ufe  that  he 
has  rehabilitated  himself  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  review  of  hi.«  record  so 
that  he  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  re- 
habilitation to  accompany  his  discharge 
form  Of  course,  this  would  not  entitle 
the  veteran  to  any  Federal  benefits — 
it  would  just  attest  to  his  character  and 
reputation. 

Of  great  importance,  is  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  would  require  Boards 
of  Review.  Discharges  and  Dismissals 
to  take  into  consideration,  when  asked 
to  change  a  discharge,  the  following 
facts  in  reviewing  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge: the  conditions  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  incident:  the  aee  of 
the  individual:  the  normal  punishment 
which  might  have  been  adiudeed  had 
the  act  or  incident  occurred  in  civilian 
life;  and  the  moral  turpitude,  if  any.  in- 
volved in  the  incident 

If  such  standards  are  in  effect.  I 
think  we  can  look  for  greater  fairness 
to  men  who  had  at  sometime  or  other 
committed  offense.":  in  the  .service  which 
have  led  to  lifetime  punishments  which 
far  surpas.«:  the  crime,  including  the 
punishment  of  lifetime  employment 
hard.ship  because  of  po.ssibly  a  minor  in- 
cident of  misconduct  as  a  youngster  in 
his  first  few  months  away  from  home, 

Ar-ain  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr  DovleI  for  the 
long  and  unselfish  hard  work  he  has  put 
into  this  legislation.  My  husband, 
while  in  Congress,  was  interested  m  this 
same  problem  as  a  result  of  cases  called 
\o  his  attention,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
Mr  Doyle,  in  tribute  to  Bill's  interest 
and  activity  in  this  area,  asked  me  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  1935,  which  I  have  done 
by  introducing  H.R.  2706,  a  companion 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H  R.  1935. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPE.\LS  IMPROVIDENTLY  TAKEN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  75  >  to 
amend  section  2103  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appeals  improvi- 
dently  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  section 
•J103  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed 10  read  as  loUows: 

"J  2103    Appeal  from  State  court  or  from  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals  im- 
provldently  taken  regarded  as  pe- 
tition for  writ  of  certiorari 
"It  an  appeal  to  the  Stipreme  Ccairt  Is  im- 
prr>vldently  taken   from   the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  .State   or  of  a  fnlted  States 
court  of  appeals    in  a  case  where  the  proper 
mode  of  a  re\iew  Is  by  petition  for  certiorari, 
this  alone  shai!  not  be  ground  for  dismissal; 
but  the  papers  whereon  the  appeal  was  taken 
shall  be  regi-rded  and  .icted  on  as  a  petition 
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for  writ  of  certiorari  and  as  if  duly  presented 
to  tlie  Supreme  Court  at  the  time  the  appeal 
was  taken.  Where  In  such  a  case  there  ap- 
j>ears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  granting 
a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  It  shall  be 
compjetent  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudge 
to  the  respondent  reasonable  damages  for  his 
delay,    and  single  or  double   costs  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8.  at  the  end  of  line  8  add  the 
following  new  section 

Sec.  2.  Item  2103  of  the  chapter  analysis 
of  chapter  133  of  ti;le  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  re.id  as  follows 

'2103.  Appeal    from   State    court    or    from    a 
IJaltcd  States  court  of  appeals  Im- 
I  providently  taken  regarded  as  p>eti- 

tion  for  writ  of  certiorari  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills  > .  That  completes  the  call  of  bills 
on  the  Consent  Calendar 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  references  have  been 
made  to  the  committee  concerning  the 
extent  of  a  bill  that  is  on  the  suspension 
list  this  morning,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  a  motion  to  consider  it  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  has  two  bills  on  the  sus- 
pension list. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  bill  authorizing  approval  of  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
the  United  States  was  called  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  I  announced  that  an 
application  for  a  rule  had  been  made 
for  consideration  of  that  bill;  therefore. 
the  motion  will  not  be  made. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CHARTER  OP  IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE  CORPO- 
RATION 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  6765)  to  authorize  acceptance  of 
an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration pei-mitting  investment  in  capi- 
tal stock. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State'^  of 
AmTxca  m  Congre^fi  a^iembied.  TTiat  sec'ion 
5  of  the  International  Finance  C- )rfX)ration 
Act  (22  use  282ci  is  amended  by  adding 
immedia'.ely  after  the  first  senfnce  thereof 
the  following  ■"The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  agree 
to  an  amendment  to  article  III  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  of  the  Corporation  to 
authorize  the  Corp<:)ration  to  make  invest- 
ments of  its  funds  In  capital  stock  and  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  voting  rights  by  the 
Corporation  unless  exercise  of  such  rights  is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Corporation  to  pro- 
tect Its  interests,  as  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
February  20.  1961  " 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
a  second. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPEINCE.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  H  R  6765.  would 
authorize  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury 
as  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  to  ca-st  the 
vote  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement, 
which  Will  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
invest  in  capital  stock. 

The  Corporation  was  organized  m  1956. 
with  a  capitahzation  of  $100  million. 
.535. 2  million  of  which  was  subscribed  by 
tiie  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish aid  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  Corporation  has  sustained  no 
losses  during  its  life,  but  it  finds  itself 
hampered  by  the  fart  it  cannot  render 
the  services  it  should  render  because  of 
the  limitation  of  its  investments. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  it  to 
purchase  capital  stock  in  order  to  furnish 
equity  caoital  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

If  the  United  States  approves  the 
amendment,  and  that  question  Ls  now 
bems  submitted  to  you.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  It  will  be  adopted.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  asked  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  he  feels  it  would  be  e.ssential 
to  the  continued  successful  functions  of 
this  Corporation  to  have  this   power. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not  result  in  the  Corporation  invading 
private  enterprise  or  the  Government 
competing  with  private  business.  This 
stock,  if  purchased,  will  have  no  voting 
power  to  control  ordinary  operations  It 
can  only  be  voted  by  tiie  International 
Finance  Corporation  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  as,  reorganization,  increase  in 
capital  stock,  or  in  ca-^es  of  liquidation  of 
assets. 

I  understand  that  Hon  Eugene  Black, 
the  President  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  has 
agreed  to  assume  the  additional  duties 
as  Pre.'-ident  of  IFC  Tins  would  a.ssure 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  a  sound  and  progressive  man- 
ner. 

We  have  been  the  leader  in  interna- 
tional finance  and  we  must  continue  to 
lead. 

The  free  nations  associated  with  us 
arc  relying  on  us  The  legislative  bodies 
of  27  nations  have  already  approved  this 
resolution.  If  we  make  any  changes  or 
if  we  refu.se  to  pass  it,  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  collapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
in.sei-t  the  pertinent  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  the  bill. 


The  Commlttre  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HR  6765) 
to  authorize  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  permitting  In- 
vestment In  capital  stock,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amei:dment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    WOtJLD    DO 

HR.  6765  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  US  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  to  vote  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the 
IPC  so  as  to  allow  the  IFC  to  Invest  in  capital 
stock  under  limited  condition:.  lyc  Is  an 
International  organization,  established  to 
stimulate  private  Investment,  Including 
equity  Investment.  In  the  less  developed 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. It  carries  out  Its  purpose  by 
making  Investments  In  private  enierpri!-es 
In  association  with  American  and  foreign 
private  Investors.  Under  its  present  charter. 
IFC  investments  may  take  th**  form  of  con- 
ventional. Interest-bearing  loans  or  they  may 
be  equity-type  Investments,  Involving  con- 
vertible debentures,  stock  options,  and  other 
devices,  but  IFC  U  not  permitted  Ui  invest 
in  capital  stock.  The  proposed  amendment 
to  Its  charter  would  allow  it  to  invest  in 
enterprises  through  the  acquisition  of  stock, 
but  would  not  allow  It  to  vote  the  stock  for 
purposes  of  managing  any  corporation  in 
which  It  has  Invested  This  prohibition 
against  voting  stock  would  be  subjpct  to  the 
exception  that  IPC  could  exercise  i'.s  voting 
rights  In  any  situation  which  In  Its  opinion 
threatens   to  jeopardize   Its   Investment. 

HISTOBT   OF   irc 

IPC  was  Mtablished  in  July  1956  a«  ;in 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  DevelofKnent  (or  W  .rid 
Bank).  Unlike  the  IBRD  and  other  similar 
international  lending  Institutions,  it  invests 
solely  In  private  businesses.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  direct  encouragement  to  the  stimula- 
tion and  growth  of  private  enterpr1.se  !n  the 
less  developed  oountrlea  of  the  free  world 

Any  country  which  is  a  memt>er  of  the 
World  Bank  may  become  a  memt>er  of  IFC. 
and  59  of  the  Bank's  68  memt>er8  have  now 
joined.  IPC's  total  authorized  capital  is 
$100  million,  of  which  the  present  members 
have  actually  paid  in  »96  6  million.  In  dol- 
lars. The  VS.  subscription,  which  we  paid 
when  we  Joined  in   1956,  is  $35  2  million 

Through  last  Decemi>er.  IPC  had  made  In- 
vestment commitments  totaling  $44  8  mil- 
lion, of  which  $29  3  million  had  actually 
been  disbursed.  The  average  size  Invest- 
ment is  aix>ut  $11/4  mUlion.  Thirty-sue  In- 
vestment oommltmenu  have  been  made, 
covering  17  countries.  In  e«w;h  case,  addi- 
tional private  Investment  funds  have  been 
committed  alongside  the  IPC's  Investment. 
These  private  Investments  have  amounted 
to  over  $125  million,  or  nearly  $3  of  new 
private  investment  for  each  dollar  IFC  in- 
vested. 

Most  of  the  enterprises  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  are  engaged  In  light  and  med- 
ium manufacturing  In  such  fields  as  furni- 
ture, rubber  products,  automotive  com- 
ponents and  replacement  parts,  electrical 
equipment,  steel  products,  and  food  pack- 
ing. A  number  of  flrms  In  which  IPC  has 
invested  produce  basic  materials  such  as 
cement,  bricks,  lumber  products,  fertilizers, 
and  paper  pulp  All  of  the  firms  have  aided 
local  economies  by  providing  additional  em- 
ployment, and  all  contribute  lmiK>rtiint;y 
to  the  growth  of  the  private  secuw  of  the 
developing  economies. 

To  date,  IPC  has  sustained  no  losses  oa 
its  investments. 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  PRESENT  RESTRICTION  AGAINST 
IFC  "8      HOLDING     STOCK 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  E>ouglas  Dillon's 
testimony  before  your  committee  indicates 
that  IPC  has  been  severely  limited  In  Its 
operations  by  the  provision  in  article  III. 
section  2(a)  of  Its  articles  that  "financing 
[by  the  Corporation]  Is  not  to  take  the  form 
of  Investments  In  capital  stock" 

Because  of  this  limitation.  IPC  has  had 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  convertible  deben- 
tures or  long-term  stock  options;  that  Is, 
Instruments  which  are  not  themselves  com- 
mon stock  and  may  be  converted  to  common 
stock  only  under  prescribed  conditions  and 
only  after  they  have  been  transferred  out 
of  IPC's  hands 

However,  convertible  debentures  are  not 
well  known  In  foreign  capital  markets,  espe- 
cially In  the  developing  countries.  In  many 
of  these  countries  legal  provisions  for  the 
issuance  of  such  debentures  do  not  exist 
Arrangements  for  long-term  stock  options 
have  Involved  techniques  which  are  legally 
complex  and  present  substantial  negotiat- 
ing difficulties 

In  svim,  the  charter  limitation  on  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  stock  has  severely  restricted 
IPC's  ability  to  carry  out  its  primary  func- 
tion of  stimulating  private  enterprise  In  the 
less  developed  areas 

Similar  difficulties  encountered  by  small 
business  Investment  companies  trying  to 
oi>erate  under  a  similar  restriction  embodied 
In  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  led  to  an  amendment  last  year  remov- 
ing this  limitation  and  allowing  such  com- 
panies to  invest  In  stock  of  small  business 
corporations. 

SAFECVARDS     AGAINST    ABI'SE    OF     AUTHORITY     TO 
HOLD    STOCK 

The  original  reason  for  including  a  pro- 
hibition against  equity  Investment  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  was  to  Insure  that  IPC 
would  not  as  a  result  of  stock  ownership. 
have  managpiiient  responsibilities  In  the  pri- 
vate enterprises  In  which  It  Invested.  Such 
responsibilities  properly  lie  with  the  private 
owners  of  the  enterprise.  This  concept  is 
a  sound  one  and  remains  applicable  today. 
Therefore,  safeguards  have  been  Incorporated 
In  the  proposed  amendment  to  Insure  that 
IFC  will  not  become  Involved  In  the  opera- 
tional or  management  decisions  of  the  enter- 
prises In  which  It  Invests 

The  form  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  agreement  Is  emlxxlled  In  the 
profKJsed  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. It  proposes  that  article  III.  section  2. 
of  the  Corporation's  articles,  which  contains 
the  restriction  against  Investments  In  stock, 
would  be  deleted,  and  a  new  section  2  would 
be  substituted,  reading  simply: 

"The  Corporation  may  make  Investments 
of  Its  funds  in  such  form  or  forms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  in  the  circumstances." 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  Corporation's 
role  In  exercising  voting  rights  attached  to 
M^ital  stock  which  It  acquires,  subsection 
(Iv)  of  article  III,  section  3.  which  now  reads, 
"The  Corporation  shall  not  assume  respon- 
sibility for  managing  any  enterpri.se  in  which 
it  has  invested  would  he  amended  by  add- 
ing: "and  shall  not  exercise  voting  rights 
for  such  purpose  or  for  any  other  purpose 
which.  In  Its  opinion,  properly  is  within  the 
scop>e  of  managerial  control." 

This  formulation  would  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  prohibition  on  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  stock  Yet  it  would  also 
permit  the  Corporation  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  Its  Interests  in  the  event  It 
is  legally  required  as  a  stockholder,  to  vote 
on  such  matters  as  corporate  reorganization. 
Increase  of  cap'tallzatlon.  etc. 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition.  IPC 
would  also  have   the  right    under  section  4 


of  article  III  of  the  articles  of  agieement 
to  vote  Its  stock  where  necessary  to  protect 
Its  Interests  "in  the  event  of  actual  ot  threat- 
ened default  on  any  of  its  Investments,  ac- 
tual or  threatened  insolvency  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  such  Investment  shill  have 
t>een  made,  or  other  situations  which  .  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  threaten  to  Jeop- 
ardize such  Investment" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  :[  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  £.sk  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  since  I  was 
unable  to  hear  the  gentlemar  from 
Kentucky,  if  he  can  give  us  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  this  bill.  What  is  pioposed 
to  be  done? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/ill  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Ml'LTER.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, representing  the  United  Stales  m 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
in  order  to  make  its  operation  more  ef- 
fective. It  calls  for  110  additional  money 
on  the  part  of  the  Unite<l  Stales  It 
calls  for  no  further  contribution  It 
merely  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  opera- 
tion more  effective.  We  found  during 
the  operatioii  of  this  organization  that 
merely  ofTerint.'  money  as  a  loa;"i.  on  a 
straight  loan  basis,  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  some  of  these  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  and  its  sub- 
sidiary the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration. I  think  the  gentlemar.  in  the 
well  knows,  as  Members  of  the  House  do. 
that  only  members  of  the  Bank  and  of 
the  Corporation  can  avail  themS'Mves  of 
their  facilities,  either  by  way  of  loans  or 
equity  investment. 

Up  to  now  equity  investments  have 
not  been  po.ssible.  This  will  pei'mit 
equity  investments. 

Mr.  GROSS  This  will  permit  loans 
to  nonmembei  countries? 

Mr.  MULTER      No.  it  will  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Specifically,  what  does 
the  gentleman  meaii  by  stiaight  loans? 

Mr.  MULTER  Straight  loans  ai'e 
loans  which  they  are  presently  author- 
ized to  make  and  which  must  be  re- 
paid in  full.  They  are  loans  to  com- 
panies within  these  foreign  countries 
that  are  members  of  the  Bank,  not  to 
the  countries  themselves  Presently  the 
charter  permits  the  making  of  loans 
but  not  the  making  of  equity  investments 
in  any  of  the  enteipnses  set  up  in  these 
foreign  countries,  This  bill  will  permit 
the  organization  to  take  an  equity  posi- 
tion in  a  company  in  these  countries  that 
are  membei"s  of  the  organization. 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  legislation  theie  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  subscription 
to  this  intei-national  organization? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Not  one  dollar  moie 
will  be  subscribed,  nor  is  it  intended  that 
this  will  open  the  door  to  further  sub- 
scriptions. This,  if  anything,  may  de- 
crease or  at  least  tend  to  derrea.se  the 
call  on  us  for  money  in  our  foreign  aid 
programs  which  we,  the  United  States 
support  on  our  own. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  the  loans  made  in 
hard  or  soft  currencies? 


Mr  MULTER.  These  ari  liard  cur- 
rency loans. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  is  the  rate  of  in- 
terest charged*^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  rate  varies  from 
country  to  country  in  accordance  with 
what  the  comg  rate  may  be  in  those 
countries.  It  is  always  at  a  profit  to  the 
institution  There  have  been  no  losses 
sustained  to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
security  do  we  get  for  the  repayment '^' 

Mi-.  GROSS  I  could  not  answer  that 
question,  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  can 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can  tiie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik'' 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS     I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER  The  secui'ity  invari- 
ably depends  upon  the  situatioii  in  the 
country  where  the  loan  is  be.ng  made, 
In  every  instance  the  security  taken  is 
such  as  any  good  banker  would  deem 
guarantees  reasonable  assuraiice  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan  These  are  sound 
loans. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  hear  theie 
is  one  international  lending  institution 
that  at  least  makes  some  effort  to  op- 
erate on  the  basis  of  sound  banking 
principles. 

Mr.  MULTER      There  are  others,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  have  iiot  heard  of 
them 

Mr.  MULTER  The  Export-Impoi  t 
Bank  is  another  one.  That  is  solely 
Within  the  contiol  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  solely  owned  U.S.  coi-poration. 
It  has  always  operated  on  that  basis 

Mr.  GROSS  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  conect. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived the  information  that  these  loaiis 
are  made  m  hard  currencies  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlemaii  could  find  out  whether 
the  repayment  is  made  in  hard  curren- 
cies or  nhethe:  it  is  made  m  local  cur- 
rencies 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Ml'.  MULTER  When  I  talked  about 
hard  currency  loans.  I  thought  that  U 
was  implicit  in  my  statement  that  not 
only  did  we  lend  in  hai'd  curencies.  but 
that  the  loans  are  repayable  m  hard  cur- 
rencies. None  of  these  loaiis  is  repay- 
able in  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther creation  of  foreign  cuiTencies  under 
this  act? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No  currencies  aie 
created  under  this  act  and  none  will  be 
created  by  this  amendment  to  the 
charter. 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman: 
and,  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  6765? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  in 
tavor  thereof. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door.s, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  suid  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  328.  nays  18.  not  voting  89, 
as  f ollov.-s : 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
A^pina^l 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckwortb 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla 
Bennett.  Mich 
Berry 
Belts 
BlatnlK 
Blltch 
Bofgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brav 
Breeding 
Broinweli 
Brooks,  Tex 
Brown 
BroyhlU 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke.  Ma.ss. 
BMrleson 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes,  W^s. 
C. lb  111 
Cannon 
Carey 
Ca.jfy 
CtUer 

Cha  Tiberlain 
Che;r 

C.henoweth 
Ch,pfrfleld 
Church 

Conelan 

CoU:er 

Cohner 

Ccn'e 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cori'.i.m 

Cunnlr.gham 

C  ;rtin 

Curtis,  Masa. 

Curt:s.  Mo. 

Daidarto 

Datjue 

Daniel-s 

Davis.  Joh:i  W, 


IRoll   No    85] 
YEAS — 328 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derour.ian 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngei; 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulsk! 

Dumo 

D*yer 

Edrnor.d-O" 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fd.scell 

Peighaa 

Pen  ton 

Fmnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuvsen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gat.^lngs 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

GoodlUig 

Granahan 

Gray 

GrePT.   P=i 

Griffiths 

Ci'ibser 

Ha^-en.  Calif. 

Haiey 

Hal  leek 

H^lpern 

Hansen 

Hardin- 

Harris 

H.\rr!.<;or.    Wyo 

Harvpv   It  d 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Hea.ey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

HpinphlU 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HoUneld 

Hniiand 

Holtzman 

Ho  ran 

Huddiest'  n 

Ichord.  Mo, 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jarman 


Jennings 

Jensen 

J'jelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

John.son.  MU. 

John-on.  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Uo. 

J-ul;l 

Kars'en 

K--ir-,h 

Kastenmeier 

Ke.iru* 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

K:ld.iy 

Ki.gore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N  Y. 

King,  Utah 

K;  r-Aan 

Knox 

Kor.-.egay 

Kowalfkj 

KunJtel 

Kyi 

Landrjm 

Lane 

Langen 

Lanlcford 

LatLd 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

Mrr-.;;:orh 

McDonojgn 

McDowell 

Mr  Fall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

Mack 

Madden 

-M.iijr.  ason 

Mahon 

MailMard 

Mai-hall 

Martin,  Mass 

M.irtin,  Nebr, 

Ma^on. 

•Math  las 

Matthews 

M;:ier. 

Gforge  P. 
Milllken 
Mills 

Mmahall 
Moeller 
Montoya 
M  in  re 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moor  head.  Pa. 
MorgH.'. 
Morr:s 
Morse 
Mcher 
Mos-s 
Mclter 
Murray 
N,ircher 
Nix 


Norblad 
Ny»;aard 

OBnen.  Ill 

O  Brtea,  N.Y. 

O-Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

0-Nf>ul 

Ostenag 

P  i,s,srr.,tn 

r '►■ . ,  -■ 

Ppr/c.;,s 

P.-^TS.^r; 

pr  xst 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pile  her 

PiiMon 

Firnie 

Parr 

P    A-ell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Q';le 

Rabaut 

Randall 

RaV 

Reece 

Reu5.s 

Rhodes.  .\rlz, 

Rhr)des,  Pa. 

Rlehlmaii 

Riley 

Robl.'Wn 

Rod  1  no 

R.  <ors.  Colo 


Alford 

Bailey 

Battin 

Bruce 

Dom 

DowJy 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rostcnkowskl 

Ro'idfhush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Cieorge 

Saund 

Savior 

Scbatleberg 

Schenck 

Srhervr 

Schneebell 

SchweUter 

Schwengel 

S»-ott 

Scran  ton 

&eely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slbal 

Bikes 

Sl.sk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Mlsfi. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spwnce 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

NAYS— 18 

Pulton 
Gross 


6  uJ  11  van 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TJir-.T.as 

Thomps.m.  N  J. 

Thompsor.    Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

TXipper 

Udall 

tJllman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vin.«on 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wat'.s 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Wicker?!  ham 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

WlLson,  Ind. 

Yates 

Younger 

Za  block! 

Zelenko 


Patman 
Short 


Hoffman.  Mich    Smith.  Iowa 


Johansen 
Lipscomb 
OKonbkl 


Van  Pelt 
Whitten 
W  instead 


NOT   VOTING— 89 


Adair  Grant 

Alexander  Green,  Greg. 

▲Iger  Griffin 

Anfuso  Ha.^an,  Ga. 

B.i'<er  Hall 

Barlne  Hardy 

Bass.  N  H  Hams<jn,  Va. 

Beermai.r.  Harsha 

Bonner  Hays 

Boykin  Henderson 

Brade.:ia.s  Hoffman,  111. 

Bre-ASter  Hosmer 

Brooks.  La.  HtUl 

Broomfleld  Keogh 

Buckley  KUbum 

Cederberg  Kltchm 

Clancy  Kluczmskl 

Clark  Laird 

Cramer  I>es!n.skl 

Davis.  I^Tser 

James  C.  MrSween 

Dooley  Macdonald 

DowrUng  .MacGregor 

Evlns  Machrowlcz 

Parbsteln  Miv 

Mndley  M-ader 

Flno  Merro* 

nynt  Micbel 

Glalmo  M;::fr  Clem 

Glenn  Miller.  NY. 

So  <two-third.s  having  voted  In  favor 
tliereofi  th.e  rules  were  sixsponded  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mrs  May. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr   Osmera. 

Mr   Brad<-mas  with  Mr   B^ker 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr   Cramer. 

Mr.  Svina  with  Mr  Glenn. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bass 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr    Young  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr  Reifel. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davia  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Beermann. 


Monagan 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Nelaen 

Norrell 

Osmers 

Poage 

Rains 

Retfel 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rivers.  SC. 

Robert* 

Roosevelt 

Rouaselot 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Taber 

Thomp>son,  La. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wharton 

walls 

Wright 
Young 


Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr   AlRer 

Mr  Moulder  with  Mr   Findley. 

Mr    Wright  with  Mr    Br o-jmlleld. 

Mr   Alexander  with  Mr    Kluo. 

Mr.  St  ofimain  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Claik  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  LflslnaU  with  Mr.  McGregor. 

Mr  StAggsrs  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr  Slier. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Meadec. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  SpHnger. 

Mr.    Clem   Miller   with   Mr.    MlcheL 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  NeUon. 

.\!r    Farbeteln  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 

-M.'    Keogh  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Anf  UBO  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with   Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


OEa^ERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  that  I  may  include 
the  report  of  the  committee  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OLD  SERIES  CURRENCY  ADJIT.ST- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  <S. 
1619)  to  authorize  adju.stments  In  ac- 
counts of  outstanding  old  stries  cur- 
rency, Euid  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-u.te  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Old  Series  Cur- 
rency  Adjustment   Act" 

Sec    2    Per  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury 

fb)  The  term  "United  States  notes"  means 
currency  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  2.S  18«2  (12 
Stat.  345),  the  Act  of  July  11  18«2  (  13  Stat 
632),  the  resolution  of  January  17.  1883  (12 
SUt.  822).  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3 
1863  (12  Stat.  709),  or  section  3571  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Ktat<-s  f31 
UJSC,  sec.  401). 

(c)  The  term  'Treasury  notes  of  1890" 
means  currency  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  JiUy  14,  1890  (26  Stat    289) 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
credited  as  a  public  debt  receipt,  the  r-llow- 
Ing: 

(1)  Gold  held  as  security  for  gt^ld  cer- 
tificates Issued  prior  to  January  30,  1934. 

(2)  Standard  silver  dollars  held  as  security 
for,  or  for  the  redemption  of.  stiver  certifi- 
cates Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1929. 

(3)  Standard  sliver  dollars  held  as  security 
for.  or  for  the  redemption  of.  Treasury  notes 
of  1890 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Ckjvernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  require  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  pay  to  the  Secretary.  u>  be  credited  as 
a  public  debt  receipt,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  any  series 


prior  to  the  series  of  1928  Issued  to  such 
bank  and  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such 
payment. 

Sec.  6  Any  currency  the  funds  for  the  re- 
demption or  security  of  which  have  been 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act.  and  any  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  as  to  which  payment  has  been 
made  under  section  4  of  this  Act.  shall  there- 
after, upon  presentation  at  the  Treasury  for 
redemption,  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
thereupon  retired. 

Sec  6  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  upon  completion  of 
the  transfers  and  credits  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  section  3  of  this  Act  there  shall 
be  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as 
public  debt  bearing  no  Interest  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 1  Gold  certificates  Issued  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 30.    1934. 

(2)  Treasury  notes  of  1890 

(3)  United  States  notes  Issued  prior  to 
July  1.  1929 

(4)  Sliver  certificates  Issued  prior  to  July 
1.   1929 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  public  debt  bear- 
ing no  Interest  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  to 
which  payment  has  been  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  4  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  payment  credited  as  a  public 
debt  receipt  In  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  the  amount  of — 

(1)  outstanding  currency  of  any  type  des- 
ignated in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section, 

(2)  circulating  notes  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929,  for  which 
the  United  States  has  assumed  liability,  and 

(3)  circulating  notes  of  national  banking 
associations  issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929, 
for  which  the  United  States  has  assumed 
liability. 

which,  in  his  Judgment,  has  been  destroyed 
or  Irretrievably  lost  and  so  will  never  be 
presented  for  redemption,  and  to  reduce  ac- 
cordingly the  amount  or  amounts  thereof 
outstanding  on  the  books  of  the  Treastiry 
and  to  credit  such  anfiounts  to  the  appro- 
priate receipt  account 

Sec  7  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
May  31.  1878.  entitled  "An  Act  to  forbid  the 
further  retirement  of  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes"  (31  U.S.C  ,  sec  404),  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  And 
provided  further,  That  In  the  event  of  any 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  6  of  the  Old  Series  Cur- 
rency Adjustment  Act  that  an  amount  of 
said  notes  has  been  destroyed  or  irretrievably 
lost  and  so  will  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption, the  amount  of  said  notes  required 
to  be  kept  in  circulation  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  so  determined". 

Sec  8  (ai  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C, 
sec  415)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
liability  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  with  re- 
spect to  Its  outstanding  Federal  Reserve 
notes  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  paid 
by  such  bank  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  4  of  the  Old  Series  Cur- 
rency   Adjustment    Act  " 

(b)  The  seventh  p>aragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C..  sec 
416)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  heu  thereof  the 
following :  "Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall 
further  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  col- 
lateral deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
agent  for  the  security  of  any  notes  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  bank  has  made  pajmient 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 


tion 4  of  the  Old  Series  Currency  Adjust- 
ment Act  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  not 
be  required  to  maintain  the  reserve  or  the 
redemption  fund  heretofore  provided  f'>r 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  havp 
been  retired,  or  as  to  which  paymei.t  luif 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  4  of  the  Old  Series  Currency 
Adjustment  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  thi.s  Act  shall 
Impair  the  redeemablUty  of  any  currency  of 
the  United  States  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  provide  a  historical 
collection  of  the  paper  currency  Issues  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized,  after  redemption,  to 
withhold  from  cancellation  and  destruction 
and  to  transfer  to  a  s{>eclal  account  one 
piece  of  each  design.  Issue,  or  series  of  each 
denomination  of  each  kind  of  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  including  bank 
notes,  heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued,  and  to 
make  appropriate  entries  In  the  redemption 
accounts  and  other  books  of  the  Treasury 
to  cover  any  such  transfers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
demand  a  second 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  u.se 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  adjust  the  accounts  of  old  serie.s 
currency  in  the  Treasurj-  Department 
The  physical  character  of  our  currency 
was  changed  m  1929.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  $5  billion  in  old  series  cur- 
rency in  circulation.  Since  that  time 
the  old  series  currency  has  gradually 
disappeared.  Now  there  is  about  $140 
million  in  old  currency  that  is  unac- 
counted for. 

The  Treasury,  by  reason  of  its  long 
experience,  t)elieves.  and  it  has  evidence 
to  believe,  that  at  least  $100  million  of 
this  currency  has  been  lost  or  destroyed 
The  Treasury  has  merely  asked  that  it 
be  permitted  to  make  a  bookkeeping  en- 
try of  this  fact.  This  entry  would  re- 
lieve the  Government  from  paying  in- 
terest and  would  relea.se  the  gold  and 
silver  redemption  fund  for  this  $100  mil- 
lion. The  Government  is  now  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  percent 
on  this  $100  million.  In  other  words. 
the  Government  is  paying  about  $10,000 
a  day  in  interest  on  this  lost  or  destroyed 
currency.  This  bill  merely  involves  a 
bookkeeping  entry.  If  you  pass  this 
bill,  the  Government  will  cease  to  pay 
that  intere.^t  and  will  save  from  $3  mil- 
lion to  $4  million  a  year.  To  .save  this 
money  is  certainly  a  policy  against 
which  there  is  no  argument 

The  bill  ha.s  been  pa.s.sed  by  the  Seii- 
ate  It  had  the  approval  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration and  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  present  administration.  I  a.sk  you 
to  vote  for  the  bill  In  doing  so,  you  will 
be  rendering  a  service  to  your  country. 

Mr  McIXTNOUGH      Mr  Speaker,  this 
bill  came  out  of  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  without  any  opposi- 
tion.    It  is  a  good  bill,  in  my  opinion 
It  will  restore  some  $98  million  of  gold. 


silver,  and  other  assets  held  as  .security 
for  our  currency. 

One  of  the  original  .sponsors  of  the 
bill  IS  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
;  Mr,  WestlandL  to  whom  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  for  whatever  time  he  desire.*;  to 
take. 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S    1619 

This  IS  legislation  which  was  conceived 
almost  4  year.s  ago  following  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Mr.  Charles  E  Put- 
nam, of  Seattle,  who  suggested  it  might 
be  possible  to  write  off  certain  old  cur- 
rency no  longer  in  circulation  This  led 
to  correspondence  with  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  who  advised  it  had  for 
some  time  considered  the  matter,  but 
felt  the  details  .should  be  worked  out  by 
the  Congress.  With  their  cooperation 
a  bill  was  drafw-d  which  I  introduced 
August  26,   1957.  as  H.R.  9444 

The  85th  Congress  failed  to  consider 
the  bill,  so  I  introduced  the  legislation 
again  Aprii  27,  1959,  as  H.R  6678.  Later, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  SpenceI. 
introduced  a  similar  bill  ALso.  similar 
legislation  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
The  Senate  version,  S.  3712.  passed,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
When  the  87th  Congress  convened  Jan- 
uary 4,  1961,  once  more  I  introduced 
the  old  currency  bill.  H.R  1844.  My  bill 
is  similar  to  and  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  as  S  1619  which  found 
overwhelming  support  in  the  other  body 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not  concerned  with 
who  introduced  the  legislation  or  with 
whose  bill  IS  considered  What  I  am 
concerned  with  is  passage  of  the  old 
currency  iegi.slation  so  that  our  taxpay- 
ers can  be  .saved  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  carrying  gold,  silver,  and 
other  reserve.s  against  old  currency,  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  been  de- 
.stroyed  while  in  circulation  ard  conse- 
quenily  will  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. This  legislation  would  free 
these  reserves  and  permit  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  use  for 
current  purposes.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  amount  of  the  old  currency  which 
is  outstanding  to  be  earned  as  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  bearing  no  interest.  Any 
such  old  currency  presented  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  redeemed  from  the  general 
fund  and  the  amount  of  public  debt 
would  be  correspondingly  decreased 

The  amounts  carried  as  public  debt 
would  not  be  .^-ubject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion These  transfers  to  the  public  debt 
accounts  will  not  have  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  current  budgets  until  such 
times  as  the  Treasury  decides  that  the 
currency  had  been  destroyed  or  will 
never  be  presented  for  redemption 
When  this  det^'rmiration  is  made,  the 
amounts  involved  will  be  converted  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 

Mr  Speaker,  this  approach  is  along 
the  line  of  the  precedent  established  by 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  adjustment 
of  discontinued  national  bank  circula- 
tion and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 

The  Treasury  has  never  reduced  its 
outstanding  currency  accounts  for  cur- 
rency held  m  private  ownership  and  de- 
stroyed by  fires,  floods,  and  other  disas- 
ters, except  for  a  reduction  of  SI  million 
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In  the  amount  of  outstanding  U.S.  nctes 
destroyed  with  the  Subtreasury  during 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and  for  write- 
offs of  $8,375^34  in  1880  and  $4,842,066 
in  1920  of  the  fractional  currency  issued 
in  the  1870's. 

This  bill  would  in  no  way  prevent  re- 
demption by  holders  of  old  series  cur- 
rency nor  would  it  prevent  use  of  this 
currency  as  collector's  items.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  permit  the  Treasury 
to  withhold  from  destruction  pieces  of 
each  currency  issued  to  provide  a  histori- 
cal collection  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
be  a  businesslike  step  to  provide  savings 
to  the  taxpayers,  without  any  adverse 
effect  on  our  credit  and  without  impair- 
ing the  redeemabihty  of  the  old  cur- 
rency. If  the  legislation  I  introduced 
back  in  1957  had  been  passed  and  had 
become  law,  we  could  have  saved  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $105 
million  already. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  S 
1619  passes  in  this  body  so  that  it  may 
become  law.  I  believe  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  positive  step  toward 
saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t,'entie- 
man  from  Massachusetts  t  Mr.  Bates  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2  years 
ago.  the  gentleman  from  Washinr^ton 
[Mr.  Westland]  advised  me  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  was  impressed  by  its  purpose  and 
encouraged  by  the  favorable  reports  con- 
cerning it.  I  have  introduced  H  R.  1733 
which  is  similar  to  the  Westland  bill. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  well  known 
to  you.  The  need  for  them  arose  be- 
cause, under  law,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  carry  gold, 
silver  and  other  reserves  against  out- 
standing currency,  some  of  which  was 
issued  70  years  ago  and  has  never  been 
redeemed.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  it  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  bill  would  provide  that  the 
amount  of  this  old  currency  be  carried 
as  part  of  the  public  debt  bearing  no 
interest.  It  would  Improve  the  Treas- 
ury's cash  position  by  $100  million  and 
save  approximately  $3  or  $4  million  an- 
nually in  interest  by  reducing  the  need 
to  borrow  an  equivalent  amount. 

All  of  the  outstanding  money  would 
still  be  redeemed  if  presented.  There  is 
a  precedent  established  by  law  and 
regulation  for  action  of  tliis  kind. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  a  year  ago 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  centleman 
from  Kentucky  !  Mr  SpenceI.  says  that 
the  character  of  our  money  has  been 
changing.  I  am  sure  that  he  Is  10.000 
percent  right,  if  any  figure  can  be  ap- 
plied to  Tightness,  that  the  character  of 
our  money  has  chan.:^'ed  over  the  years. 
It  is  becoming  cheaper  and  cheaper  and 
cheaper.  That  same  dollar  wh.ch  we 
u-^^ed  to  talk  about  as  beina:  a  dollar  is 
now  worth  onl"  about  45  cents,  or  46 
cents,  is  that  correct '^ 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  certainly  has  been  reduced  in  its 
purchasing  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  basic  purchasing 
power  of  our  money  ha,s  really  chansfed? 

Mr  Mcdonough,  it  has.  and  by 
that  I  mean  one  carmot  buy  so  much  to- 
day with  a  dollar  as  one  could  10  years 
ago. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  of  that  multicolored  money 
which  they  were  talking  about  a  week  or 
so  aeo'' 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  No.  sir;  this  has 
reference  only  to  old  currencies  that  are 
presumed  to  be  lost  or  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, for  which  we  are  holding  $98 
million  in  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Treasury-. 

We  want  to  release  that  gold  and  silver 
and  in  that  manner  will  actually  reduce 
the  national  debt  by  $98  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  eoin^:  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  if  it  did  not  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  debt  by  that  much. 

With  reference  to  this  old  currencv.  Is 
that  an  estimated  figure,  or  do  you  have 
a  good,  fh-m  figure  as  to  the  amount  of 
old  currency  involved'^ 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  These  are  the 
best  estimates  which  we  could  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  they  certainly  oueht  to  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  specific 
figure''  Is  it  $100  million.  $98  million, 
or  $90  million'' 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  report  on 
the  bill  indicates  that  the  Ti-easur>-  De- 
partment is  holding  approximately  $98 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Approximately  $98  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Yes;  In  gold  and 
silver.     It  is  close  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  provide  as 
a  replacement  any  of  this  multicolored 
money  they  have  been  talking  about? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee considering  that  bill  providing  for 
blue,  green,  red,  or  gold  colored  money? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Up  to  now  we 
have  had  no  hearings  on  any  such  bills 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bill  (S.  1619). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds   having   voted   in  favor   thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTI:ND 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
uniuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
havf>  5  leci.slative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPES 

Mr  IKARD  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bUl  (H.R.  33851  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electron  microscope  for  the 
use  of  Wadley  Research  Institute  of 
Dallas.  Tex.,  with  committee  amend- 
ments as  printed  in  the  bill. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  SrafM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  an  nmendPd 
(19  U.S.C.  sec.  1201),  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"Par.  1825  Apparatus  utUlzlnR  any  radio- 
active substance  In  medical  dlaRnosls  or 
therapeutic  treatment.  Including  the  radio- 
active material  Itself  when  contained  in  the 
apparatus  as  an  Integral  element  of  the 
apparatus,  and  electron  microscopes,  and 
parts  or  accessories  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
imported  for  its  own  use  and  not  fur  sale 
by.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  nonproH*  s<x-lety  in- 
stitution, or  organization,  whether  public  or 
private.  Incorporated  or  established  for  edu- 
cational. sclenUflc.  or  therapeutic  purp<».-8.* 

Sic.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  ihe  lirst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  to  articles  cov- 
ered by  entries  or  withdrawals  whirh  have 
not  been  liquidated,  or  the  liquidation  of 
which  has  not  become  final,  on  such  date  of 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  RVRNI-:S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There   was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  3385,  as  amended 
and  unanimously  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committ-e*^  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
to  place  on  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  apparatus  utilizing 
any  radioactive  substance  In  medical 
diagnosis  or  therapeutic  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  radioactive  material  itself 
when  contained  in  the  apparatus  as  an 
integral  element  of  the  apparatus,  and 
electron  microscopes,  and  parts  or  ac- 
ce.s.sones  of  any  of  these  articles,  when 
imported  for  Its  own  u.se,  and  not  for 
sale,  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  nonprofit 
society,  institution,  or  organization, 
whether  public  or  private,  incorporated 
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or  established  for  educational,  scientific, 
or  therapeutic   purposes. 

At  the  time  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  considered  H.R.  3385.  there 
were  pending  before  the  committee  bills 
which  would  have  permitted  the  duty- 
free imi)ortation  of  one  or  more  electron 
micro.'icopes  for  Tulane  University.  New- 
Orleans,  La  ;  Wadley  Re.search  Institute. 
Dallas.  Tex  :  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.J.;  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Stanford,  Calif.;  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  Duke 
University  Medical  Center.  Durham. 
N.C. ;  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass  ;  and  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Louisville    Ky. 

In  each  instance,  the  named  institu- 
tion had  ordered  from  abroad  highly 
specialized  electron  microscopes  for  use 
in  connection  with  its  research,  medical, 
and  educational  activities.  Your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  neither 
these  in.^tuutions  nor  others  similarly 
situated,  presently  or  in  the  future, 
should  be  burdened  with  having  to  pay 
substantial  import  duties  on  these  needed 
tools  of  scientific  research  and  educa- 
tional pursuits. 

Much  tlie  same  consideration  led  your 
committee  to  include  in  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  apparatus  utilizing  any  radio- 
active substance  :n  medical  diagnosis  or 
therapeutic  treatment,  including  any 
radioactive  material  when  contained  in 
such  apparata."  as  an  mteural  element 
thereof.  This  provision  would  cover 
such  articles  as  cobalt  60  therapy  units 
used  in  cancer  therapy. 

The  bill  aLso  provides  for  duty-free 
treatment  of  parts  or  accessories  of  the 
articles  covered,  such  as  kits  to  increase 
magnification,  voltage  focusing  kits,  hot 
or  cold  state  kits,  and  so  forth 

Section  2  of  H  R.  3385  would  establish 
duty-free  treatment  for  articles  covered 
by  the  bill  which  were  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  also  for 
such  articles  covered  by  entries  or  with- 
drawals which  had  not  been  liquidated, 
or  the  hquidation  of  which  had  not  be- 
come final,  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Your  committee  feeLs  that  the  general 
public  interest  in  developing  and  ad- 
vancing scientific  or  medical  research 
and  inquiry  and  diapnostic  and  thera- 
peutic techniques  will  be  served  by  per- 
mitting nonprofit  societies,  institutions, 
and  organizations,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, e.stablished  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  therapeutic  purposes  to  import 
free  of  duty  the  articles  covered  by  H.R. 
3385.  as  amended  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  my.sclf  such  time  as  I 
may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the  request  that 
the  House  .suspend  the  rule.<  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  3385.  This  legislation  would 
transfer  from  dutiable  status  to  duty-free 
f  tatus  certain  apparatus  u.sed  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  electron 
microscopes,  as  well  as  the  parts  or 
acce.ssories  for  these  articles.  It  would 
be  required  that  for  the  duty-free  status 
to  apply  the  articles  would  have  to  be 
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Imported  by  nonprofit  organizations  or- 
ganized for  educational,  scientific,  or 
therapeutic  purposes,  for  its  own  use. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
the  legislation  to  the  House  sets  forth 
a  number  of  the  institutions  which  are 
interested  in  the  importation  of  articles 
under  this  autliority.  A  review  of  that 
list  brings  to  mind  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions these  organizations  have  made 
in  the  research  and  educational  fields. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in 
unanimously  reporting  this  legislation, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  such  institutions 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  costs  of 
import  duties  on  imports  of  this  char- 
acter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
concur  in  the  request  for  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  IKARD  of  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is.  Do  we  not  have  good  micro- 
scopes in  this  country? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  As  the  gentle- 
man IS  well  aware,  thus  is  a  hiehly  tech- 
nical subject.  I  am  told  that  the  elec- 
tron micro.scopes  manufactured  m  the 
United  States  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
large  specimen  chamber  to  permit  the 
performance  of  certain  experiments 
which  are  essential  in  the  cancer  or  re- 
search and  educational  programs,  that 
foreign  microscopes  such  as  these  have 
a  double  conden.ser  lens  which  is  still 
in  the  developmental  and  experimental 
staee  in  the  United  States.  I  am  further 
told  that  the  use  of  these  microscopes  by 
scientists  is  much  the  same  as  when  the 
gentlemen  and  I  are  fitted  for  eyegla.sses. 
tl;at  each  .scientist  has  different  require- 
ments for  a  specific  type  of  research.  It 
was  our  feehne  that  those  scientists  who 
are  workinc  on  cancer  or  basic  research, 
all  of  the  fields  of  pure  science,  should 
have  at  their  disposal  whatever  instil- 
ments they  feel  can  best  do  the  job  for 
them,  as  long  a^  the  instruments  are  not 
for  sale  and  as  long  as  they  are  used  by 
nonprofit  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  what  countries  are 
these  electron  microscopes  produced? 

Mr  IK.\RD  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, and  again,  this  is  in  a  field  in 
which  I  am  not  an  expert  at  all.  I  am 
told  they  are  made  in  West  Germany. 
Holland,  and  Japan.  England  also 
make.-^  a  certain  type  of  these  instru- 
ment.*-- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  question  of 
price  as  well  as  a  matter  of  better  equip- 
ment? 

Mr  IKARD  of  Texas.  This  is  a  very 
expensive  instrument.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  certain  types  of  these 
instrument.-  are  just  not  available  in  this 
countiT.  It  is  also  my  further  under- 
standing that  certain  American  firms 
are  at  the  present  time  doing  reseaixh 
on  this  particular  type  of  instrument,  and 
that  they  will  probably  be  available 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  cost  of 
these  insLiuments  runs  between  $30,000 


and  $50,000  each  and  the  duty  is  25  per- 
cent. 

In  most  cases  the  funds  used  to  pur- 
chase them  are  either  donated  or  come 
from  some  governmental  research  or 
from  some  nonprofit  research  group. 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  pentleman  says 
that  these  electronic  microscor>es  cannot 
be  sold.  Who  is  going  to  check  on  this 
and  who  is  going  to  ride  herd  on  these 
people  to  see  that  they  are  not  sold? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
normal  customs  problem  and  I  think  it 
is  one  that  they  are  used  to  policmg. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  any  great  flood 
of  these  instruments  into  this  country. 
They  will  know  when  these  instruments 
come  in  and  what  institutions  have  them. 
This  is  not  an  item  where  there  will  be 
thousands  or  hundred.s  of  them.  Prob- 
ably just  about  25  or  30  of  them  will  be 
brought  in.  so  I  think  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively easy  problem  to  take  care  of  that 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anytlimg  m 
the  legislation  to  provide  that  they  can- 
not be  sold? 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.     Yes.  there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  penalty  for 
selling  them^ 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  There  is  the 
general  penally  that  would  apply  as  to 
any  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and 
such  law  would  apply  here  if  the  law 
was  violated. 

Mr  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

TliC  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  Uwo- 
thirds  havms  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  entr>-  of  electron 
micro.scopes  and  certain  other  apparatus 
imported  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  U.S.  TRAVEL 
SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S  610  > 
to  strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Umted  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  plans 
to  take  ample  time  to  explain  the  con- 
ference report;  doer,  he  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  take  such  time  as  is  necessary 
I  think  the  report  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  is  very  explicit 
and  when  the  gentleman  hears  the  re- 
port of  the  managers,  I  think  he  will 
be  satisfied  but,  then,  of  course,  I  will 
take  some  time  also  to  explain  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrEXENCE   Report    i  Rept     So     540) 

The  cxjmmlttee  of  conXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (S  610  i 
to  strengthen  the  doniestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  Scates  by  providing  for 
tiie  establishment  of  a  United  States  Travel 
Service  within  the  Department  •>{  Commerce 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Bijard.  h.ivmg  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  reconxmend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follow.?  ■ 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lt.«  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prof>osed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  thp 
following  •That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreli?n 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  international  travel  generally 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  i  here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  *he  Secre- 
tary' )   shall — 

"il)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  residents  of  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  culture,  recreation,  busi- 
ness, and  other  activities  as  a  means  of 
promoting  friendly  understanding  and  good 
will  among  peoples  of  foreign  countries  and 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tour- 
ist facilities,  low  cost  unit  tours,  and  other 
arrangements  within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign 
visitors; 

(3)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel 
at  the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  consistent  with 
sound  economic  principles. 

•  (4)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel. 
and  the  facilitation  of  International  travel 
generally; 

'(5)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  in- 
formation, Including  schedules  of  meetings, 
fairs,  and  other  attractions,  relating  to  in- 
ternational travel  and  tourism 


Sec  3  la)  In  perforniitig  the  duties  set 
forth    in   section   2.    the   Secretary — 

.1)  shall  utilize  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fullest  extent  p>08slble  In- 
cluding the  maximum  utilization  of 
counterpart  funds;  and,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent c<5nsistent  with  the  performance  of 
their  own  duties  and  functions,  such 
agencies  shall  permit  such  utilization  of 
facilities  and  services, 

"(2)  may  consult  and  cooperate  with  in- 
dividuals, businesses,  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  or  concerned  with  International 
travel.  Including  local.  State.  Federal,  and 
foreign  governments,  and  International 
.agencies; 

1 3 1  may  obtain  by  contract  and  other- 
wise the  advice  and  services  of  qualified  pro- 
fessional organizations  and   personnel; 

"(4)  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  establish  such  branches  In 
foreign  countries,  as  he  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable 

■  I  b  I  The  Secretary,  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  provide  or  arrange  for 
transportation  for,  or  accommodations  to, 
persons  traveling  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  In  competition  with 
business  engaged  In  providing  or  arranging 
for  such  transportation  or  accommodations 
Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  United  States 
Travel  Service  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $19,000  per  annum,  and  who  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  All  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  exercised  directly  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Director. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  semi- 
annually to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  his  activities  under  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
not  to  exceed  $4,700,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter 

Sec  7  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
!-e=td  as  follows  "An  Act  to  strengthen  the 
d>mestlc  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Travel  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce." 
Oren   H.\rris. 

Petfr    F     ^I,^rK     Jr., 

John  D    Dingelx, 
Robert   W    Hemphill, 
JoH.v    B     Bennett, 
Milton   W    Gienn 

WlLLARD    S      CURTIN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren   G    Magnt'son, 
George   A    Smathers, 
E,   L    Bartlett, 
John    Marshall    BrTLER, 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S  610)  Uj  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  oi  the  United 
States  by  providing  f>jr  the  establishment  of 
a  United  States  Travel  Service  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Ad- 
visory   Board,    submit    the    following    state- 


ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence repKDrt : 

The  Hovise  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with 
an  amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  explained  below,  except  for  minor 
changes  made   for  purposes  of  clarification 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment, with  exceptions  as  follows: 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
for  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  United  States  Travel  Service 
to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  It  was  provided  that 
all  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  act  should 
be  exercised  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary The  House  amendment  provided  for 
the  establishment  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  an  OflHce  of  International  Trav- 
el and  Tourism,  to  be  headed  by  a  Director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $18,000 
per  annum.  It  was  provided  that  the  Di- 
rector should  perform  such  duties  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  act  as  the  Secretary  might 
assign  The  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference provides  for  the  establishment  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  a  United 
States  Travel  Service,  to  be  headed  by  a 
Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $19,000  per  annum  and  who  Is  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  It  Is  provided  that 
all  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  act  shall  be  exercised  di- 
rectly by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Director 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  sub- 
mit a  quarterly  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  his  activities 
under  the  act  The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  making  of  such  reports,  but 
provided  that  It  then  should  be  submitted 
annually  The  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports semiannually 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
a  short  title  providing  that  the  act  should 
be  known  as  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  contains  this  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  bin  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
for  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  Travel  Advisory  Board  with 
power  to  elect  Its  own  chairman,  personnel, 
and  for  exempting  Its  members  from  certain 
conflict-of-interest  statutes.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  specific  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  board. 
With  respect  to  this  feature  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  is  the  same  as  the 
House  amendment,  so  that  no  provision  is 
specifically  made  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
such  a  board  The  conferees  were  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  House  position  as  expressed 
In  the  House  committee  report,  namely,  that 
the  Secretary  already  has  established  a  Travel 
Advisory  Committee  In  line  with  the  general 
format  of  advisory  groups  which  he  has 
established  in  connection  with  many  activi- 
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ties  of  the  Department,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  custoniary  exchange  of  letters  and 
arrangements  with  the  Attorney  General 
that  apply  in  this  field  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  constitute  un  nthlsory  c<-immlttee 
in  a  fashion  that  would  be  most  helpful  to 
his  exercise  of  the  new  rr-;x)nsibUitle8  with 
which  he  is  charged 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  House  amended  the  title. 
The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to 
a  modification  of  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as 
to  make  It  conform  to  the  changes  otherwise 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

Oren    Habjiib, 
Petkr  F    Mack,  Jr.. 
John  D.  Dincell, 
RoarHT  \V    IlKMrniLL, 
John   B    Bennett, 
Mn,TON  W.  Olewn, 
Wn,LARD  S.   Cx'rriN. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8uch  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Six^akor,  as  has  been  observed 
from  a  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  pari  of  the  House,  the 
coiiference  report  virtually  accepUs  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Hou.'^  in  most  respects  There  are  some 
four  differences.  I  think,  in  the  confer- 
ence and  what  we  did  when  we  passed 
tlie  bill  in  tiie  House. 

The  Senate  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
a  US  Travel  Service  to  be  headed  by  an 
AA.sistant  Secietary  of  Commerce.  The 
House  provided  m  its  bill  an  Office  of 
Iiiternaiional  Travel  and  Tourism  m  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

The  conferees  afjreed  to  establish  the 
organization  m  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  that  it  would  be  called  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  but  that  it  would  be 
administen^d  by  a  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senat<',  and  his  com- 
pen.sation  to  be  $19,000. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  tlie  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  u.«;ual  compen- 
.sation  that  is  paid  t.^)  an  A.'^.'^istant  Sec- 
retary. The  Hou.'^e  bill  provided  for  a 
Director,  and  his  salary  would  be  $18.- 
000.  The  conference  report  provides  for 
a  Director  in  lieu  of  an  A.ssii^tant  Secre- 
tary of  Comjuerce  and  tlic  salary  will  be 
$19,000. 

There  were  minor  differences  with  ref- 
erence to  reporting  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
I*resident;  the  House  bill  provided  for  an 
annual  report.  We  compromised  this 
question  by  making  it  semiannual,  every 
6  months.  Then  there  were  two  other 
differences.  One  that  might  be  consid- 
ered of  some  importance,  and  that  is  the 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  for  an 
advisory  board;  the  Senate  bill  had  a 
provision  for  such  a  board.  The  House 
conferees  felt  that  there  were  already  a 
number  of  such  advi.sory  boards  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  available 
to  that  Department  and  felt  it  was  not 
necessary  to  set  up  another.  The  Sen- 
ate yielded. 

On  the  matter  of  the  sum  authorized, 
the  House  figure  was  $3  million  for  the 


first  year  and  $4,700,000  for  each  year 
thereafter.  The  Senate  had  a  limitation 
of  $5  million  for  the  first  year,  and  it 
was  open  for  all  years  thereafter.  The 
House  provision  prevailed.  Those  vir- 
tually are  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills  and  the  conference  repxjrt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS      I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  there  still  is  no 
limitation;  this  thing  can  go  on  at  the 
rate  of  $4,700,000  a  year  from  now  to  the 
end  of  tune.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Pro\  ided  Uie  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Congress  pass 
the  appropriations  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  say  there  is  no 
limitation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  $4,700,000  annually  is 
the  limitation,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  for  all  time. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Until  the  Congress 
cliant:es  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understaiid  there  is  a 
Director,  not  a  Secretary;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  true. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  provided  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  HARRLS.  Yes.  We  felt,  and  the 
."t'ecretary  of  Commerce  liad  the  same 
feeling,  that  we  preferred  a  Director  in- 
stead of  an  Assi.'itant  Secretary.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  that.  We  did  not 
feel  that  this  should  be  considered  on 
an  equal  basis  with  some  of  the  other 
programs  which  have  far  greater  signifi- 
cance and  more  far-reachmg  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  did  sweeten  the 
salary  from  $18,000  to  $19,000;  is  that 
correct' 

Mr  HARRIS.  This  was  a  compromLse 
as  reached  between  the  Ho'jse  and  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  a  pretty  good  com- 
promise for  the  Director.  That  should 
make  him  the  best  paid  travel  director 
m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  his  po- 
sition will  be  rather  important.  The  top 
civil  service  position  is  about  SIS. 500; 
and  taking  that  into  consideration,  we 
felt  the  Director  should  be  paid  more 
than  a  top  civil  semce  employee,  and 
that  IS  the  reason  we  decided  on  that 
fi^'ure 

Mr.  GRO.SS  $19,000  a  year  for  all 
time  for  a  new  Director  in  Government, 
a  new  burc;\ucrat  m  Government.  Did 
the  conferees  give  any  thought  to  the 
fact  that  tourism  to  the  United  States 
ai>parently  increased  by  5  m.illion  last 
yea:  .'  I  believe  I  read  that  figure  in 
some  hearings  I  read  in  connection  with 
ariother  bill.  Five  million  more  came  to 
this  country  last  year  than  Uie  preceding 
year,  yet  we  have  to  have  a  travel  bu- 
reau. Is  that  not  increasing  fast 
enough? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  conferees  did  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter; 
the  House  did  when  it  considered  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  the 
gentleman  recalLs ;  our  committee  did, 
and  the  sutxrommutee  headed  by  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  made 
quite  a  record  on  it.  So  that  subject  has 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watcli  the  performance  of  this  new 
tourist  bureau  for  the  next  year  to  see 
if  It  can  still  produce  another  5  mil- 
lion tourists? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  we  will  be  mterest-ed  in 
watching  the  development.  Uie  admin- 
i.<tration  of  it  and  the  results.  That 
w.'A  be  the  purpose  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  was  opposed  to  this  bill  when  it 
first  went  through  the  House,  and  I  am 
still  oppo.scd  to  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Yoxtkger] 
such  tunc  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  bill  came  out  of  our  committee 
unanimously,  and  the  conference  report 
has  been  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  \\1LLIAMS.  The  bill  did  not 
come  out  of  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously. The  gentleman  refer.'  to  the 
conference  committee^ 

Mr  YOL'^GER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
conference  committee.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  no  rollcall. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  There  was  no  roll- 
call,  but  it  was  not  unanimous. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  If  there  was  an  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  it  was  not  very  pro- 
nounced or  very  strong. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FOURTH     SUTPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
FRIATION  BILL.   1961 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7712)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl. 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  7712.  with  Mr. 
Ikard  of  Texas  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
I  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
Ux)  much  in  this  short  supplemental  bill 
that  is  going  to  give  the  Hou-se  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  worry.  May  I  say  in 
advance  that  this  is  technically  the 
fourth  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1961,  and  I  think  we  can  all  say  with 
sincerity  that  we  hope  this  is  the  last  one 
for  this  fiscal  year  1961  I  am  sure  it  is 
because  the  year  is  just  about  out 

There  are  some  half  a  dozen  items  in 
here  with  a  budget  estimate  of  $88  mil- 
lion. The  committee  passed  upon  them, 
and  we  are  requesting  your  support  to 
the  time  of  about  $47  million.  There  :.s 
some  retired  mihtary  pay  in  here,  which 
is  a  debt  we  have  to  pay.  We  gave  i:  a 
slight  reduction  of  about  10  or  15  percent 
on  the  theory  that  there  was  quite  an 
element  of  guesswork  in  it.  because  you 
cannot  tell  exactly  how  many  are  going 
to  retire  at  any  particular  time  But, 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  pay, 
that  retirement  involves  a  debt,  and  cer- 
tainly we  will  pay  it,  and  we  have  not  the 
the  slightest  intention  to  try  to  dodge  our 
obhgations. 

Other  than  that  there  are  items  in 
here  for  support  of  Federal  pn.sons,  in- 
ternational organization.s  and  the  Secret 
Service.  An  item  amounting  to  some 
$40  miUion  for  'Military  personnel. 
Army,"  mostly  for  travel  has  not  been 
allowed.  The  regular  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  M.ahon  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Ford]  and 
his  group  have  been  wrestling  with  this 
Item  for  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  limitation,  the  1961  bill  on 
travel  for  the  armed  .services,  in  round 
figures,  amounting  to  some  $677  million. 
Through  perhaps  no  fault  of  the  armed 
services,  there  wa.s  an  increase  in  man- 
power, and  they  came  in  for  a  supple- 
mental of  around  $63  million  and  we 
iiave  them  $55  million  Now  they  are 
back  with  another  supplemental.  We 
thought  since  this  item  was  not  appor- 
tioned by  the  budget  on  a  deficiency 
basis,  nor  did  we  find  on  record  that  any 
deficiency  law  will  be  waived  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  virtue  of  one  more  fact,  that 
the  fiscal  year  is  coming  to  an  end,  that 
under  this  military  appropriation  the 
armed  services  would  have  at  their  dis- 
posal $3,514,500,000  and  we  thought  they 
could  absorb  this. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr  BROWN  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  give  us  more  definite  infor- 
mation on  this  appropriation  of  S32,- 
204,000  supplemental  to  the  Department 
of  State  as  contnbutions  to  international 
organizations  I  understand  we  are  al- 
ready paying  between  32  and  33  percent 
of  the  cost  of  all  the  United  Nations 
operations,  but  according  to  the  report 
on  page  2.  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  to 
meet  a  special  a.ssessment  for  the  Congo 
operation.  I  am  wondering  why  we  are 
paying  this  special  assessment  and  just 
what  country  we  are  paying  for.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Communist  bloc  of 
nations  has  rcfu.sed  to  make  any  con- 
tribution for  the  Congo  operation,  I 
understand  that  Cuba  has  refused  or 
failed  to  make  any  contribution.  Now, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
we  are.  as  Americans  and  as  a  govern- 
ment, going  to  be  stupid  enough  to  pay 
these  assessments  for  the  Communist  na- 
tions whom  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  trying  to  defend  ourselves 
against?  Is  that  what  this  means?  I 
would  like  to  know  what  this  means. 

Mr  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our 
menial  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio,  we  are  meeting  our  full  obligation 
here. 

Now,  let  us  go  back,  in  the  first  place 
and  see  what  this  is.  There  are  19,000 
troops  over  there,  which  involves  some 
21  or  22  nations  except  ourselves. 

In  this  operation  our  assessment  Is 
about  one-third  of  it;  to  be  exact,  32.51 
percent.  But  if  you  will  look  a  little 
closer  you  will  find  we  have  been  taking 
some  money  out  of  the  President's  Con- 
tingency Fund  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead 
of  this  being  $32,204,000.  you  can  add  $15 
million  to  it  That  is  what  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated.  It  looks  as  if  to 
date  we  have  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $97  million  How  much  longer  it  will 
last  I  do  not  know,  and  neither  do  the 
other  people  know. 

Mr.  BROWN,  Permit  me  to  ask  one 
additional  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s.  You  have  been  very  kind 
in  explaming  this  to  me.  You  say  we 
must  meet  our  obhgations.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  to  me  and  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  that  someone  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  made  an  obligation  to 
pay  these  assessments  for  these  Com- 
munist nations?  Who  made  them,  may 
I  inquire? 

Mr.  THOMA.^  Well,  as  you  know,  the 
organization  makes  a  budget  and  it  is 
voted  on  and  the  assessment  is  made, 
and  this  is  our  assessment.  We  have  un- 
dertaken or  agreed  to  assume  that  part 
of  the  burden. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  paid  our  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN.  This  is  to  pay  the  as- 
sessment of  others  who  have  failed  to 
pay  ? 

Mr  THOMAS.     No ;  this  is  our  assessed 
part.     I  know  what  you  are  getting  at 
and  I  cannot  disagree  with  you. 


If  you  will  turn  to  the  hearings  you  will 
find  all  of  the  contributing  members — 
those  who  have  paid  and  those  who  have 
not  paid.  You  have  not  made  a  mis- 
statement yet.  The  Communist  nations 
are  not  putting  up  one  red  cent  for  this 
operation,  and  neither  is  our  distin- 
guished ally,  France.  If  you  will  turn 
to  the  hearings  you  will  find  that,  to  be 
exact,  we  are  paying  48  percent  of  the 
load. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Who  made  the  obliga- 
tion? Was  the  obligation  made  by  the 
State  Department? 

Mr  THOMAS,  The  Congress  gave  to 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  bind  us.  and  that  is 
what  happened. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  come  to 
the  floor  with  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  subcommittee.  There  are  some 
portions,  however,  that  I  do  not  like, 
but  have  to  go  along  with  because,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said,  this 
is  a  commitment  which  was  made  for 
this  country  to  make  the  payments  I 
think,  however,  the  House  should  pay 
some  attention  to  it  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  United  Nations  item,  par- 
ticularly if  we  are  going  to  have  a  mutual 
.security  or  foreign  aid  or  foreign  give- 
away bill,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  coming  up  in  the  future  The.se  are 
figures  that  ought  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
pass  a  large  bill  of  this  kind,  some  of 
which  money  actually  comes  out  of 
mutual  security  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here,  and  is  not  in  this  particular 
bill.  It  should  t>e  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amount  asked  m  this  bill  is  $32  mil- 
lion plus  and  is  actually  an  as.sessment 
which  was  made  under  article  17  of  the 
articles  of  the  United  Nations  where  the 
assessment  is  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions against  its  members.  This  item  is 
$32  million.  The  $15  million  item  which 
we  discussed  is  taken  out  of  mutual 
secm-ity  funds,  so  what  you  are  appro- 
priating here  is  the  levy  made  against 
the  United  States  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  32  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  United  Nations 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
what  we  are  actually  paying,  because  if 
you  will  turn  to  the  hearings  at  page  16 
you  will  find  there  the  list  of  nations  In 
the  Communist  bloc  that  are  not  paying 
their  contribution  to  the  Congo  opera- 
tion. They  just  refuse  to  pay.  They  do 
not  honor  their  obligations.  Their  total 
is  about  $26  million.  So  if  this  bill  is 
going  to  be  paid,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  out  of  the  funds  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  which  we  contribute  32  percent, 
we  are  to  that  extent  contributing  32 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Communist 
bloc  for  the  Congo  operation.  To  that 
extent,  we  are  contributing  32  percent 
of  the  Communist  obligation  to  pay  in 
the  Congo.  The  American  taxpayers 
have  that  load  on  their  shoulders,  and 
we  might  just  as  well  face  up  to  it 

There  is  one  other  item  here  that  I 
think   is   important  on  the   79   nations 
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that  have  been  given  some  rehef  That 
voluntarily  came  about.  We  said.  You 
people  are  up  again.-^t  it.  You  are  not 
rich  nations  We  are  going  to  relieve 
you  of  part  of  your  obligation  under 
article  17  "  So  79  nations  received  this 
aid 

Who  is  going  to  fay  that  bilP  Who 
is  paying  the  total  of  the  79  nations  that 
are  receiving  relief  Of  course,  you 
know  the  answer  to  that  one.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  paying  for  the  whole 
79  nations.  $15  million  Where  i.<;  it  com- 
ing from''  Five  million  dollars  is  from 
the  mutual  security  contingency  fund. 
The  other  $10  million,  by  what  authority 
they  are  getting  it  I  do  not  know  They 
claim  they  have  the  authority  I  do  not 
think  they  have  Already  there,  you  see, 
the  American  taxpayer  is  paying  the 
whole  load  of  the  $15  million  of  the  79 
nations  Mark  you.  hmong  tho.se  79  na- 
tions of  which  you  are  paying  100  per- 
cent of  that  part  forgiven  is  Cuba,  so 
you  are  paying  Pidi-l  Ca.'^tro  s  bill.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  the  American 
taxpayers  began  t«  eet  snmp  of  these 
facts  and  that  we  be^an  to  look  intn  it 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  way  that 
we  either  do  not  pay  ,hese  other  people  s 
bills  or  we  gft  out. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW     I  yield 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  We  are  pay- 
ing for  79  of  the  small  Impoverished 
nations  ju.st  as  a  gift  in  assuming  that 
obligation 

Mr  BOW     That  is  correct 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
know  where  there  is  anything  in  the 
law  that  authorizes  us  to  assume  those 
obhgations 

Mr  BOW  I  asked  that  question  time 
and  time  again  in  the  hearings  of  the 
representatives  of  th£  State  Department, 
to  name  the  authority  of  law  t«  do  this. 
They  came  up  with  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  which  has  t-o  do 
with  the  President's  contingency  fund 
Thpy  admitted  that  tiere  is  only  $5  mil- 
lion left  in  that  fimd  They  had  to  get 
the  other  $10  million  .some  place.  I  said 
to  them,  as  you  wil  find  if  you  refer 
to  the  hearings,  "S^nd  up  to  us  the 
opinion  of  your  counsel  on  which  you 
hiif-e  the  authority  to  pay  this  out  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Fund  "  They  sent  that 
up  to  us  but  I  do  not  understand  it  and 
I  do  not  thmk  it  ls  authority  at  all.  I 
do  not   believe   the   authority  exists. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Vircinia  We  ought 
.Some  day  to  get  t<i  thi^  ro<it  of  who  is  ob- 
ligated to  bind  Congn\ss  up  to  the  point 
where  they  have  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  just  plain  give  away  the  money  of 
our  taxpayers.  On  loreign  aid.  we  al- 
ways get  Uie  authorization  bill  every 
year.  That  does  obligate  us.  But  here, 
why  are  we  paying  f.ny  more  than  our 
share  of  the  obligat  on?  There  is  $32 
million  in  this  bill  wl  ich  it  says  is  going 
Uj  the  Congo.  Did  Congress  ever  pass 
any  authorization  of  any  kind  for  us  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  mess  down  in  the 
Congo? 


Mr.  BOW  Yes:  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  on  the  $32  million 
they  are  on  firm  ground,  because  of  ar- 
ticle 17  of  the  articles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  provides  for  a  group  wiiiiin 
the  Unit<Kl  Nations  to  make  this  assess- 
ment against  nations.  Under  treaty  and 
under  law  we  have  accepted  the  United 
Nations  So  as  long  as  we  are  in  the 
United  Nations  I  think  under  article  17 
they  could  make  this  a&seiisment  aga  nst 
us.  But  on  the  $15  million  that  we  are 
talking  about  on  this  voluntarv  contribu- 
tion, there  is  the  place  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  authority  and  that  is  wiat 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Where  do 
you  find  in  any  congressional  authorisa- 
tion ain-  authority  to  pay  our  share  when 
the  other  fellow  does  not  pay  his  share'' 

Mr  BOW.  I  do  not  find  any,  ani  I 
do  not  like  it 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  'When  is 
somebody  going  to  do  something  abaut 
this  mess? 

Mr  BOW  I  am  trying  in  my  small 
way  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  this  in  the  hope  that  we  will  do  some- 
thing about  this,  that  we  will  some  day 
come  in  here  and  not  h.ave  to  point  out 
year  after  year  that  people  are  not  pay- 
ing their  contnbutions  but  we  are  always 
up-to-date. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Then,  in  vicvv 
of  the  fact  that  that  is  your  objection: 
why  do  we  not  have  a  minority  refort 
here  .so  that  we  would  have  something  t-o 
put  our  t-eeth  into  and  so  that  we  mii?ht 
have  a  vote  on  this  thing  and  stop  seme 
of  this  foolishness  I  understand  we  are 
paying,  as  you  just  stated,  we  are  paying 
the  Ru.ssian's  share  of  this  thing. 

Mr   BOW      That  is  correct 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Is  there  (my 
authorization  to  pay  Russia's  share? 

Mr  BOW  Yes:  there  is  an  authori- 
zation for  the  $32  million  that  we  are  ap- 
propriating in  this  bill.  The  authority 
comes  through  the  United  Nations  mider 
article  17.  That  is  the  reason  thert  is 
no  minority  report  here  because  there  is 
authority  for  the  $32  million.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  there  are  additional 
payments  being  made  for  Cuba  and  for 
these  smiT.  nation?  i<^r  which  I  do  not 
think  there  is  authority  But.  imforu- 
nately.  that  is  not  included  in  this  bill 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say,  if  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  defaulted  on  their  pay- 
ments, we  would  still  be  paying  $32  mil- 
lion a  year'' 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man— I  think  we  would — but  not  with 
the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from  Onio  who 
is  now  addressing  the  Committee  of  ihe 
Whole 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  am  j  jst 
wondering  how  .soon  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  some  of  the  other  Members  are 
going  to  vote  "no"  on  some  of  this  stuff 
and  maybe  stop  .something  from  hapi^en- 
ing  instead  of  the  Congress  keeping  on 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BOW  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
votes  "no  "  manv  times  and  I  think   *'e 


will  have  that  opportunity  again  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BO'W  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague 

Mr  JONAS  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Smith  : .  I  think  we  need  to  distinguish 
here  between  these  two  items.  The  $32 
million  in  this  bill  is.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  says,  a  legal  obligation.  The 
$15  million  was  a  voluntary  contribution 
made  partly  out  of  the  $250  million  con- 
tingency fund  that  was  granted  to  the 
President.  Five  million  dollars  came  out 
of  that  and  the  remaining  ten  million 
dollars  will  come  out  of  1962  mutual  se- 
curity funds.  But.  that  item,  the  $15 
million  Item,  is  not  involved  in  this  ap- 
propriation and  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  convey  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  have  a  minority  report  on 
because  we  do  have  this  legal  obligation. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOW  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  eentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am  I 
correct  m  understanding  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  some  of  the  nations  which 
are  controlled  by  the  Communists  have 
not  paid  their  share  and  that,  therefore, 
we  the  United  States  had  to  pick  that 
up'' 

Mr  BOW  They  have  refused  to 
pay — not  that  they  just  neglected  to 
pay — they  have  refused  to  pay  any  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  do 
we  pay  that?  Pay  the  share  they  should 
have  paid^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Since  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  Nations  and 
since  we  contribute  32  percent  of  the 
funds  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  pick- 
ing up  32  percent  of  their  share, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
percentage  of  the  amount  that  they  do 
not  pay  do  we  have  to  pick  up? 

Mr,  BOW.     Tliirty-two  percent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
tlien  we  have  our  own  payment  besides. 

Mr    BOW.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  we 
are  financing  both  sides  of  it? 

Mr   BOW.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  we  have  not  picked  up  the  de- 
faulted Items  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
has  robbed  other  funds  to  take  care  of 
their  defaulted  obligations.  The  $15 
million  was  to  take  up  the  rebates  that 
were  allowed  the  79  nations. 

Mr  BOW.  The  gentleman  should  also 
point  out  that  of  the  funds  that  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions robbed  to  pay  that  p)ortion  of  the 
Soviet   bloc.   32   percent  of  those  funds 
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are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  So,  in  effect,  we  are  paying  32 
percent  of  the  Soviet  bloc  payments.  It 
1.S  just  as  plain  as  that. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tiom  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  there  is  any- 
thmg  in  any  part  of  this  $32  million 
that  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
a  contribution  to  Castro  s  request  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  loan  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  of  the  $32  million. 
But,  of  the  $15  million  I  would  say  yes — 
but  not  of  the  $32  million. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Not  of  the  $32  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BOW.    That  is  correct. 
i    Mr.     HIESTAND.       The     gentleman 
hinted  that  we  might  have  that  request 
corrung:  has  he  any  idea  that  it  i.s  com- 
ing soon? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  will  come  in  under  the 
so-called  mutual  security  bill.  That  will 
have  provisions  in  it  and  you  will  fmd 
it  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  here 
when  I  was  pressing  him:  'Where  do 
you  get  the  authority  to  pay  this''  '  He 
said:  "$5  million  contingency,  $10  mil- 
lion mutual  security  funds.  " 

I  asked:  "Where  is  the  authority  for 
that?"  They  said:  "We  are  asking  for 
it  now."  They  do  not  have  it,  and  they 
are  going  to  come  back  here  to  get  the 
authority.  That  is  the  day  when  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  can  do  something  about 
it.  when  we  can  take  away  the  author- 
ity in  the  bill  to  maJte  those  payments. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  If  and  when  the 
United  Nations  agrees  to  lend  $100  mil- 
lion, they  will  assess  us  and  we  will  be 
obligated  to  pay  $32  million^ 

Mr.  BOW.    Yes:  32  percent. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  regard  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  that  would  come  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BOW.     That  is  correct. 
I    Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  proposal  for 
back-door  spending  should  continue 
they  could  keep  on  making  payments 
and  Congress  could  do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  back-door  ap- 
proach on  foreign  aid,  foreign  giveawav. 
mutual  security,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  continues  when  we  would  lose 
all  control  of  any  kind.  We  can  talk 
from  now  until  kingdom  come  but  would 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.     I  yield 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  notice  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
carried  for  extra  money  needed  to  cover 
the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
trips  abroad.  Of  course.  I  do  not  que.s- 
tion  that  for  a  minute,  but  it  did  seem 
to  be  a  related  matter.  On  the  trip  of 
the  Vice  President  to  the  Orient  and 
Asia  I  read  newspaper  accounts  that  the 


plane  that  was  leased  by  the  State  De- 
partment cost  approximately  $145,000. 
Each  reporter  was  charged  only  $1,200. 
If  all  31  paid  that  full  amount  that 
would  be  about  $37,000.  leaving  a  deficit 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  State  Department 
of  roughly  $110,000.  Of  course.  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  go  abroad  and  we  hear 
a  lot  about  junkets  of  Congressmen,  and 
we  have  been  the  recipients  of  some 
very  cryptic  remarks.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  tell  us  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  far  as  sub- 
sidizing press  coverage  of  a  trip  like  that 
taken  recently  by  the  Vice  Pre.sident. 
what  the  policy  is'^ 

Mr  BOW  I  do  not  have  those  figures 
at  hand  and  cannot  answer  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will   the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BOW      I  shall  be   glad   to  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
comes  the  time  for  some  of  as  Members 
who  want  to  vote  acain.st  some  of  these 
bills,  the  one  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
on  now  and  others?  We  are  told  we  have 
to  vote  for  this  one.  Can  you  tell  me 
when  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  vote 
m  opposition? 

Mr  BOW.  Yes;  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man: When  the  mutual  security  bill 
comes  up  soon,  when  the  authorization 
bills  come  in.  defeat  them.  Oppo.se  the 
authorization  bills;  defeat  them;  do  not 
pass  it  on  to  the  Appropriations  Cum- 
miitee.  'I  hey  have  to  mt-et  the  obiifc;a- 
tions  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  in  default.  So  long 
as  we  have  an  obligation,  and  it  is  a  lecal 
ouligation.  I  am  compelled  to  vote  the 
funds  to  pay  it.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Congress  will  quit  authorizing 
these  things  so  that  we  do  not  have  the 
obligations  against  us.  Tiiat  is  the  time 
to  vote  against  it.  So  long  as  my  coun- 
try is  committed  to  a  legal  obligation.  I. 
for  one.  am  going  to  vote  the  money  to 
pay  that  obligation.  I  will  also  say  that 
we  could  act  to  repeal  some  of  these  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gtuLieman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman  s  high  re- 
gard for  legal  obligations,  but  when  you 
have  given  away  your  last  shirt  and 
promi-sed  to  give  another,  which  you  do 
not  have  and  cannot  get,  what  are  vou  to 
do? 

Mr.  BOW  I  say  let  us  not  get  in  the 
position  where  we  have  to  give  away  our 

last  .shin. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  Michigan  But  you 
already  have. 

Mr  BOW  The  time  to  oppose  is 
when  the  authorizations  come  up  for 
con-sideration.  Let  us  vote  down  the  au- 
thorizations rather  than  have  to  turn 
down  the  appropriations 

Mr.  HOFP'MAN  of  Michigan.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  when  I  have  vuted 
"yes"  on  foreign  aid? 

Mr  BOW  Yes.  on  some  motions  to 
recommit  the  gentleman  has  voted    yes." 


Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure. 
But  a  vote  to  r>  commit  was  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vii.nnia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr^'Tr.  Vir^-^inia 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  I  may 
comment,  I  want  to  commt-nd  the  gen- 
tleman s  statement  about  authorizations. 
Where  all  this  trouble  .starts  is  right  in 
the  authoMzations  that  come  from  the 
IfgLslative  committees.  Right  now  the 
country  is  $290  billion  in  debt  We  have 
new  obligations  awaiting  i.earings  by 
tiie  Rules  Committee  aggregating  some 
$4.  $,S.  $6,  $7,  or  $8  billion,  thase  tliat 
are  now  pending  and  those  we  have  al- 
ready passed  during  this  session.  You 
will  have  b«'fore  the  first  of  July  a  bill 
from  Uie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
increasing  the  temporary  debt  limit  by 
another  $13  billion.  The  gentleman  was 
never  more  right  in  his  lif.  than  in  the 
statement  he  ha.s  ju.st  made,  that  i.s.  if 
we  do  not  have  the  aulhonzations  your 
committee  would  not  have  to  recommend 
the  appropriations. 

Mr  BOW.  We  could  not  do  ii  if  v,e 
wanted  to  because  there  would  be  ix)int3 
of  order  raised,  if  there  were  no  author- 
izations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  might  be  .said  also 
that  General  Eisenhower  said  he  left  us 
a  balanced  budgec.  We  an-  now  $I  bil- 
lion in  the  red.  and  tn-lore  tiie  end  of  tlie 
session  we  will  be  $5  billion  m  Uie  red. 
In  addition  to  refunding  tlie  $290  billion 
we  already  owe,  we  will  have  to  take  up 
that  much  new  money.  The  people  are 
getting  wary.  They  are  not  buying 
bonds.  They  are  not  taking  our  paper 
money  or  bonds  overseas.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  not  only  in  the  legislative 
committees,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  FASCKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genileinan  yieW 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL  With  Uiis  fourth  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  the  appropriation 
total  will  be  for  fiscal  1961? 

Mr  BOW.  No;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot. 
It  IS  possible  before  the  debate  is  over  we 
can  get  that  figure  for  the  gentleman, 
but  I  cannot  give  it  at  this  time. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Rooney], 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Chairman,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  it  might  be  in  order 
to  now  an.<;wer  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  who  spoke  about  a 
chartered  airplane  that  went  to  south- 
east Asia,  I  believe  in  the  early  part  of 
la,st  month  That  plane  was  going  the 
route  anyway.  There  were  25  or  30 
Government  employees  aboard  it 

The  pie.ss  wanted  to  bo  alone  So 
the  State  Department  decided  that  if 
they  went  an  arbitrary  amount  of  $1,200 
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would  be  set  as  their  fare  to  travel  on 
this  chartered  airplane.  I  think  the 
gentleman  stated  tlie  figure  correctly, 
there  were  31  who  went,  and  I  under- 
stand they  paid  $1,200  each,  which  cut 
down  the  overhead  cost  of  the  chartered 
plane  by  almost  $40,000 

1  here  was  a  misleading  story  on  this 
subject  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June 
11.1961. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  have 
any  further  questions? 

Mr  AVERY  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I 
was  not  questioning  the  figures  at  all. 
I  was  merely  inquir.ng  about  policy,  as 
far  as  press  coverage  is  concerned 

Is  It  the  policy  that  the  Government 
defrays  the  cost,  or  most  of  the  cost, 
of  these  pre.ss  men,  or  is  it  a  combina- 
tion proposition? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  here  a  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Tribune  on  Jane  11,  1961: 

tjNITKD      STATIS      SUBSItlZED      JOHNSOK      TOUB 
NrWS      COVEKAGE — PRIISENCE      or      RtPdRTER.S 

Solicited:  Special  Jit  Provided  for  Pkiss 
AT   Reduced   Rates 

(By  John  H   AverllU 

Washingtoi* — The  idtnliilstrf^tlou  solic- 
ited and  subsidized  sotne  38  newsmen  to 
provide  U  .S  press,  radio,  and  television  cov- 
erage of  Vice  President  Johnsons  recent 
global  good  will  mlsFlor. .  Investigation  by  the 
Times  hae  difM~l<>8ed 

The  State  DepartnieiU  advertised  4  day.s 
before  the  Vice  President  t<x)k  off  on  his  3- 
weeK.  30.000-mlIe  trip  May  9  that  "a  special 
Jet  for  press  has  been  arranged  with  transpor- 
tation costs  of  $1,200 

TTie  regular  round-the-world  commercial 
jet  fare  Is  $2  023,  not  allowing  for  costly  char- 
ter stopovers  en  route  In  which  the  aircraft 
Ui  out  of  service. 

fare  adjusted 

The  same  cutrate  $1,200  fare  was  paid  by 
President  Kennedy  s  si.'iter  Jean,  who  accom- 
panied her  husbatid.  Steplicn  E  Smith,  In  the 
Vice  Presidential  party  He  Is  a  special  as- 
sistant  In   the  State  Department. 

Normally,  representatives  of  news  media 
pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  air- 
craft chartered  by  the  White  House  or  State 
Department  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential travels  Some  0^n■prn^lent  person- 
nel are  usually  accommxlated  on  the  press 
plane  but  the  cost  to  newsmen,  though  It 
obviously  cannot  be  figured  fairly  In  advance. 
Sometimes  exceeds  normal  commercial  fare 
for  comparable  air  travel. 

SHARES     IN     CfT 

For  example,  newsmen  who  covered  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  s  11 -nation  trip  to  India  and 
back  in  1959  were  billed  $3,375  for  Jet  travel 
In  tourist-class  seats  The  pro  rata  round- 
up charge  for  Vice  President  Nlxons  1959 
press  party  In  the  Soviet  Union  was  about 
$1,900  plus  Internal  air  fares  on  Aeroflot,  the 
Russian  airline,  which  demanded  cash  In 
advance. 

Nlxons  comparable  round-the-world  Asian 
mission  shortly  after  he  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  made  in  lower-cost  propeller  planes. 
It  was  covered  only  by  the  three  U.S.  wire 
services.  There  was  however,  some  fare  ad- 
justment for  representatives  of  American 
Negro  publications  whom  the  State  r>epart- 
ment  was  anxious  to  have  accompany  Nixon 
to  Africa  In  1957. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  a  rough 
calculation  shows  that  all  newsmen  and  nnn- 
governmentaJ  passengers  were  sul>sldlEed  by 


the  State  Department  to  the  amount  of  some 
$760.  although  Assistant  Secretary  of  S  .ate 
William  J  Croclcett  denied  persistent  reports 
that  there  were  any  free  riders 

He  challenped  the  use  of  the  term  "press 
plane"  and  said  a  second  backup  aircraft 
would  have  been  provided  in  any  event.  The 
Vice  President  Mrs  Johnson,  and  VIP  mem- 
t>ers  of  his  ofRclai  party  used  a  de  luxe  707 
Jet  of  the  Military  Air  Ttansport  Service  tlm- 
llar  to  the  one  usually  used  by  President 
Krnnedy. 

When  the  Government  Jet  developed  hy- 
draulic trouble  at  Wake  Island.  Crockett  ex- 
plained. Johnsons  party  flew  to  Sa:gon 
,ibo;ird  the  chartered  commercial  plane  and 
With  the  newsmen  almost  filled  its  76  first- 
class  seats. 

"The  rest  of  the  time.  U  was  pretty  phis  ly  " 
one  reporter  (who  prudently  asked  his  n  ime 
be  withheld)   told  the  Times. 

THREE     THOUSAND     DOl  t.AR     POST     SEEN 

The  Johnson  prc-^s  charter  plane  w.af 
equipped  throughout  with  firBt-cla.ss  loi  nge 
r-halrs  two  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  and 
there  was  continuous  fi.r.st -class  food  and 
beverage  service  for  the  2  score  passengers 
and  5  stewardesses.  This  was  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  crowded  6-abreagt,  120-  pas- 
senger tourist  configtiratlon  of  the  Keni.edy 
press  plane  on  last  weeks  summit  Joti.'ney 
to  Paris  and  Vienna 

Industry  sources  said  the  approximate  ?ost 
of  chartering  a  Jet  for  a  3-week  round-the- 
world  tour  would  be  about  tLW  OOO.  .'subject 
to  adjustment,  and  Crockett  agreed  this  was 
a  fair  estimate  A  spokesman  for  Pan- 
Amerlcan  World  Airways,  which  furnisied 
the  charter,  declined  to  give  any  cost  data 
and  referred  all  Inquiries  to  the  State 
Department 

Using  this  figure,  the  pro  rata  cost  if  all 
seats  were  filled  would  be  $1,960.  With  an 
average  of  45-50  passengers,  both  pre.ss  and 
Government,  It  would  be  around  $3  OOC 
apiece  rather  than  $1 ,200 

Crockett,  who  Is  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  administration,  told  the  Tlmc«;  L? 
made  no  effort  to  prorate  the  cost  of  :he 
second  aircraft  among  the  newsmen  but  set 
the  $1,200  fee  "by  guess  and  by  gosh."  He 
said  the  commercial  Jet  would  have  b.»en 
chartered  anyway  and  whatever  the  press 
contingent  paid  "was  Just  so  much  grary " 
for  the  Government.  No  suitable  military 
aircraft  was  available  at  the  time,  Crockett 
contended. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  press  of- 
ficers of  the  State  Department  "probably 
called  a  few  people  and  s&ld  the  price  wojld 
be  attractive."  Other  sotirces  said  that  the 
New  York  Times  and  several  Texas  news- 
papers were  among  those  solicited 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  newspaperman's 
newspaper  or  the  periodical  he  is  em- 
ployed by  would  pay  that  cost  There 
is  nothing  new  about  this  This  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  f  nd 
in  the  last  administration,  such  as  .he 
Ni.xon  trips.  It  is  of  advantage  to  eve-y- 
body  that  the  press  go  along  and  report 
back  actually  what  is  happening  end 
whether  or  not  a  trip  such  as  that  taken 
by  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs  Johnf;on 
was  productive  of  pood  results.  Appar- 
ently the  tnp  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  was  highly  productive. 

Mr   AVERY.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  re.sort  to  this  sub- 
terfuge of  going  through  the  State  De- 


partment? The  State  Department  raids 
some  unknown  fund  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  provide  for  this  transporta- 
tion. I  tried  to  get  at  it  tiirough  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  Defense 
Department  said,  "Oh,  no;  we  didn't 
provide  a  plane  for  the  press."  Now  I 
find  that  the  State  Departm.ent  dipp>ed 
into  some  fund  over  there  to  provide  for 
this  thing. 

Mr  ROONEY  The  State  Depart- 
ment provided  the  plane  just  tis  it  did 
for  Nixon. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  It  does  not  make 
any  difTerencc  to  me  whether  it  was  un- 
der this  administration  or  any  other 
administration  25  years  ago.  it  is  still 
wrong 

Mr.  ROONEY  Well.  I  just  do  not 
agree  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
m  this  regard. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina    IMr.   Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
plan  to  use  all  of  the  10  minutes,  but  do 
want  to  take  a  little  time  to  comment  on 
one  or  two  items  that  have  not  received 
attention  so  far. 

Of  course,  this  United  Nations  item 
and  foreign-aid  programs  always  attract 
the  attention  of  Members,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  other  items  in  this  bill  that 
should  be  noted  but  have  net  been  al- 
luded to  here  today.  They  bear  on  this 
general  subject  of  spending. 

For  example,  you  will  find  on  page  65 
of  the  hearings  a  table  showing  the  gross 
debts  of  all  of  the  central  governments 
of  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  how  we 
compare  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
in  debt  should  examine  that  table  with 
care  You  will  find  listed  countiT  by 
country  the  gross  debts  owed  by  the 
central  governments  of  the  free  world, 
and  you  will  find  that  we  owe  more 
money;  that  is,  the  United  States  of 
America  owes  more  money  than  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
put  together  The  table  does  not  include 
the  Soviet  bloc,  but  if  you  include  debts 
owed  by  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  I  am 
informed  by  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana iMr  P.\ssman]  that  actually  we 
owe  more  money  than  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  put  together, 
including  the  Soviet  bloc,  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  will  include  that 
table  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  for  the 
information  of  all  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Th^ri.  IS  another  item  in  this  bill  that 
has  not  been  discussed,  and  I  thmk  it 
should  receive  a  little  consideration. 
That  is  the  item  to  provide  S15  million, 
in  addition  to  $775  million  previously 
appropriated,  to  meet  our  obligations 
to  provide  the  men  who  have  retired 
from  military  service  with  their  pen- 
sions. Now,  I  will  ask  F>ermission,  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House,  to  put  a  table 
in  the  Record,  and  it  is  found  on  page 
52  of  the  hearings,  which  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  our  obligations  to  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  Now,  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  this  fund  :  it  is  all  paid  as  part 
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of  the  fringe  benefits  for  military  service. 
But,  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  amount  budgeted  for  this  year  was 
S775  million  but  that  turns  out  not  to 
oe  enougn,  so  we  have  to  add  some  sup- 
plemental funds,  and  the  total  will  run 
up  to  $790  million  this  year.  However, 
and  please  listen  to  this,  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  indicated  that  by 
1980  we  will  be  paying  S3  billion  a  year 
lor  military  pensions  That  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Civil  Service  pen- 
sions. We  are  $32  billion  in  the  red  on 
that,  and  by  about  1980  the  reserve  will 
be  exhausted  and  we  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate each  year  billions  of  dollars  to 
take  care  of  our  obligations  for  Civil 
Service  pensions. 

So,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  ti.at  we 
only  owe  $290  billion,  as  large  as  that 
sum  is.  but  if  you  count  the  unfunded 
obligations  that  we  have  already  in- 
curred and  if  you  count  what  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  projects  that  we 
are  already  embarked  upon,  you  will  find 
that  the  total  will  be  pretty  close  to 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars  in- 
stead of  $290  billion. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  point- 
ed out,  we  will  be  called  upon  later  Uii.s 
week  to  vote  to  increase  the  national 
debt  limit.  And  if  we  keep  on  going  the 
way  we  are  and  do  not  start  reducing  this 
debt  instead  of  increasing  it.  in  just  a 
little  more  than  30  years  we  will  pay  out 
an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  funded 
debt  of  the  United  States  in  interest 
alone  and  wUl  still  owe  every  dime  of 
the  principal. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  government  can 
continue  to  follow  such  a  course  and 
remain  sound.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  we  in  this  Chamber  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  taxpayers  should  re- 
fuse to  authorize  expanded  programs  and 
new  programs  unless  they  are  ab.soluiely 
essential,  and  begin,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  to  scrutinize  tiie  author- 
ization bills  when  they  come  in  here  and 
reject  them. 

We  are  an  appropriations  comimttee. 
We  cannot  ignore  tiie  wishes  of  Con- 
gress. You  authorize  a  project.  You 
authorize  a  program,  and  the  President 
of  the  Umted  States  sends  up  a  budget 
item  saying  what  he  thinks  r.  will  cost 
to  finance  that  program.  We  can  dis- 
agree with  the  President  and  frequently 
reduce  his  estimates:  but  we  do  not  have 
authority  to  reverse  the  Congress,  and  to 
throw  programs  that  you  have  autiior- 
Lzed  out  the  window.  We  are  making 
substantial  reductions  in  them.  If  there 
IS  anything  of  which  I  will  be  proud  when 
I  leave  my  service  m  this  body  it  is  the 
fact  tiiat  on  the  subcommittees  on.  whiCh 
I  have  served  we  have  reduced  budt,'et 
estmiates  by  about  $5  biiiion  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  spent  and 
added  to  the  national  debt.  I  do  not 
know  whether  anyone  in  my  distr.ct  will 
find  out  about  that  or  appreciate  it  if 
they  do,  but  I  will  look  back  upon  it  with 
some  satisfaction.  But  we  cannot  just 
throw  out  an  item  of  $32  million  that 
someone  other  than  the  Appropriations 
Cormnittee  committed  this  country  for. 


But.  if  you  will  read  the  report  and  re- 
view the  hearings  you  will  see  that  we 
went  into  this  Congo  item  quite  e.xhaus- 
tively.  and  we  bring  you  a  bill  that  repre- 
sents the  best  judgment  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  some  additional 
tables  taken  from  the  hearings  which  will 
show  this  entire  picture,  the  nations  that 
have  contributed,  those  that  have  refused 
to  pay  their  asses.sments.  what  the  money 
got^s  for  -tables  explaining  the  entire 
picture. 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  bCntleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  alongside  Mr.  Jonas  as  a 
member  cf  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee, and  I  know  of  the  great 
contributions  he  has  made  in  reducing 
expenditures,  and  he  has  done  it  sanely, 
sensibly  and  well. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  FA.<^CEIX  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  analysis  and  for 
his  statement  that  he  intends  to  include 
in  the  Record  certain  material  and 
charts  which  would  be  very  helpful  to 
those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

E>oes  the  gentleman,  as  a  part  of  his 
presentation,  intend  to  submit  a  chart 
which  would  show  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1961  as  against  the  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1961,  including 
this  supplemental? 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  this  is  only  a 
very  small  supplemental  bill,  compara- 
tively speaking.  Actually,  it  is  the 
fourth  one  we  have  brought  in  here. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  the  point.  I 
realize  it  is  small,  but  it  is  the  little  bites 
that  hurt.  We  just  wondered  what  all 
of  the  bites  were. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  said,  it  looks  now  as  if  we 
wind  up  in  the  red — but  we  did  not  in 
our  hearings  on  this  bill  tabulate  the  es- 
timates and  compare  those  with  the 
appropriations  that  have  been  made  to 
date  on  all  of  the  regular  and  supple- 
mental bills  that  have  been  enacted. 

The  fi.scal  year  will  end  in  about  10 
days,  and  soon  thereafter  the  gentleman 
fium  Missouri,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  he  always  does, 
will  put  a  table  in  the  Record  which  will 
disclose  the  information  sought  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man frum  N^rtl-.  Carolina. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr  THOMAS  Our  friend  from  Flor- 
ida Mr.  F.ASi  ELLl  has  a.-ked  a  very  per- 
tinent question.  Tlie  overall  original 
1961  request  fur  funds  was  $79  5  billion. 
Added  io  that  perhaps  will  be  another 
$4  billion.  Part  of  that  wa.";  by  our  dis- 
tinguished former  President  and  part  of 
that  additional  $4  billion  us  by  our  pres- 
ent distinguished  President. 

As  to  the  overall  spending  program,  I 
doubt  If  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  give 
my  good  friend  an  exact  picture.  It  is 
considerably  more  than  the  $79.5  billions 
because  coming  into  play  is  that  iniqui- 
tous thing  that  we  call,  sometimes  face- 
tiously, but  there  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  It.  back-door  spending,  which 
we  cannot  control,  nor  can  the  House 
control,  becau.?e  when  the  Members  of 
the  House  vote  for  back-door  spending 
they  vote  to  release  their  power  over  the 
purse  strings     Nobody  can  dispute  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  In  testifying  before  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  other  body  in 
1958  the  president  of  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion made  this  statement,  that  the  en- 
tire budget  in  that  year  was  about  $71 
billion,  and  that  they  had  estimated  that 
the  Congress  had  control  over  only  about 
$30  billions  of  those  funds. 

Mr  JON.'X.S  When  we  engaRe  m 
back-door  spending  we  not  only  give 
up  the  future  right  to  control  spending 
but  we  give  up  two  reviews  of  those 
spending  programs,  one  to  be  made  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  other  to  be 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. No  greater  device  was  ever  in- 
vented to  destroy  the  power  of  Congress 
to  control  spending  than  back-door 
spending. 

The  following  tables  will  show: 

First.  Gross  debts  of  all  central  gov- 
ernments of  free  world  countries: 

Second.  Number  of  retired  military 
personnel  on  the  pension  rolls,  including 
money  required  to  pay  these  pensions; 

Third.  Breakdown  of  operating  costs 
of    the    United    Nations    forces    in    the 
Congo  from  January    1   to  October  31 
1961; 

Fourth.  Payments  received  as  of  April 
30.  1961  from  member  nations  to  sup- 
port United  Nations  oF>erations  in  the 
Congo: 

Fifth.  List  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers whose  assessments  were  reduced; 

Sixth.  List  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers whose  assessments  were  not  re- 
duced; 

Seventh.  List  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers which  have  not  paid  their  Congo 
assessments; 

Eighth.  Detailed  list  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies smd  special  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1952,  fiscal  year  1961  and  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1962;  and 

Ninth.  List  of  allocations  by  the 
United  States  from  the  mutual  security 
contingency  fund. 
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Gbobs  Debts  of  Centr.\l  Gi  \kknmi.ntp 

Gross  debt  of  central  governments,  free  world  countries 

(Millions  of  dollar  equivalents] 


Region  and  country 


Newlwt: 

Egypt 

(Ireece 

Iriiii  

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan .. 

I.,e)ianon 

Syrta- 

Turkey 

South  AsU: 

Afghan  is  tan 

Ceylon 

India 

Paktatu _ 

Fur  East: 

Burmft 

IndooesU 

Japan 

Korea  (South).. 

Malaya 

PhUlpplnea 

Thailand 

Iaos 

Vteinam 

BidKaporc 

AHcs: 

Kthiopia 

Ghana 

Liberia 

Morocco 


Niinrla. 
Sudan.. 


Su 

TuniPta. 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
Europe- 

B^-lFiiini-Luxeinbourf . 

IVninark 

France    

Germany .... .. 

Iceland 

Italy 


Total  gross  debt  outstanding 


Data 


June  ao.  lose 

Dec.  31.1060 
Mar.  21.1900 
Mar.  SI.  1958 
Mar.  81, 1900 

do 

Dee.  S1.19N 
D^.  81.1957 
Feb.   28,1960 

f^ept  23.1900 
Sept.  30.  IWhO 
Mar  31.19fiO 
June  30.1960 

Sept.  30.1900 
Dec  31.1999 
Mar.  31.1900 
Dec.  31,1969 

do 

June  80,1900 
Dm.  81.1969 
Juna  80.1900 
Dae.  81.1969 
Sept.  30. 1959 

Sept.  an.  1900 
Juno  3(1.  IMO 
Dec.  31.1959 

do    

Dec.  31.1968 
June  30,1000 
Mar.  31, 1900 
do 


Dec.  31.1960 
Mar.  31.1900 
Dec.  81.1960 
Mar.  31.1900 
!><•.  31.1958 
June  30.1900 


Amoant 


1,133 

408 

.WO 

109 

1.211 

30 

21 

43 

624 

161 

467 

11.092 

1,464 

238 

980 

3,480 

190 

421 

'577 

428 

6 

427 


60 

96 

56 

415 

134 

34 

274 

3,312 

7.629 
1.276 

is,8n 

«,096 

16 
10,044 


Percent  of 
ONP 


31.6 

n.f> 

17.3 
10.4 
54.9 
15.6 
8.5 
6.1 
14.0 

23.0 
35.8 
.17.7 
25.2 

18.6 
21  8 
10.7 
13.3 
23.7 
12.4 
17.8 

4.8 
20.8 

5.8 

6.6 
8.4 

48.7 
25.7 
6.2 
3.8 
44.1 
48.7 

M.l 
23.1 
SI.  7 
10.3 
II. 0 
84.0 


Region  and  country 


Eurot>e— Continued 

Netherlands 

Norway   

Portujtal 

I'nlted  Kingdom 

Austria 

Ireland 

Sweden 

flwitierland 

Finland 

Spain 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 

BoTivU 

Braill 

Chile. 

Colombia 

C<J8ta  Rica 

Cuba 

Ecuador ... 

El  Salvador- 

Qaat«m&la 

nalii     _ 

Ilonduraa 

Meiloo- , 

Nicaragua . . 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venetuela .....„™...... 

Oceania: 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

North  America: 

Canada 

United  States , 


Total  of  oonntrlee  listed. 

Total  (excluding  United  States). 


Total  gross  debt  outstanding 


Date 


Amount 


Percent  of 
ONP 


Dec.  31. 
Jui»c  30, 
Dec.  31. 
Mar.  31. 
Dec.  31. 
Mar.  31, 
Dec.  31. 
Dec.  31. 

do.. 

do.. 


19."« 
1959 
1B.S9 
190O 
19,S9 

1960 
1969 


Dec.  31,1959 

do 

Nov.  30. 1959 
Dec.  31, 19S« 
do 


do 

June  30. 1959 
Dec.   31. 1959 

do 

June  30, 1950 
do 


Dec.  31,1950 

....do 

June  30, 1960 
Dec.  31,1959 

do 

do 

...-do.„ 

June  3U,  1960 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1900 

do 

Dec  31,1960 


4.811 
1,262 

508 
76,021 

705 
1.198 
4.400 
1.453 

540 
2,533 

« 1,370 

216 

1,201 

472 

ao8 

86 

1,280 

72 

46 

71 

tt 

26 

596 

6 

06 

U 

an 

1&4 

146 

3,479 
2,366 

20.997 
290,400 


487.  tOS 


197,163 


47  2 
30.9 
23.2 
114.  G 
13.7 
70.0 
36  3 
IK.  4 
13.9 
27.0 

17  9 

115  5 

8.9 

12.1 

6.0 

IR.  6 

50.2 

8.6 

8.9 

11. S 

27.0 

7  0 

6.1 

1.7 

16.0 

6.8 

17.0 

28.3 

2.1 

23  3 

68.6 

00.7 
67.7 


>  Estimate. 

>  Domesstlc  debt  only  as  Central  Govemmont  has  no  direct  foreign  bonowtaK. 
OoTcrnnient-owne<i  etiteriH-i.iea  owed  about  Sl.600ii00.000  of  foreign  debt,  either 
With  or  without  Central  Government  guarantee  on  Dec.  31, 1969. 

GENERAL  NOTK 

L  Tiie  debt  figures  in  this  table  are  on  a  gm<«  basis;  1  e  .  no  deductions  are  nwda 
for  lliwi  »m  or  Goveniment  vtiirilie!)  held  In  sinking  or  reserve  fund*. 
X  Theae  debt  flguree  of  tl»e  Central  Government  eicludt — 

(a)  Debt  of  Oovemmcnt-owned  enterprises  not  financed  by  the  Govemment't 
tai  aourcM,  whether  or  not  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Government. 

(f )  Other  guaranteed  debt:  I.e.,  debt  incurred  by  k>caJ  units  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  which  carry  a  guarantee  by  the  Central  Oovemment  to  assure 
debt  senrirlng  In  rase  of  default  by  the  borrowing  unit. 
it)  Dormant  debt;  I.e.,  debt  which  is  not  serrieed. 


3.  Domestic  debt  and  debt  to  the  United  States  repayable  to  natlrvna!  nirrrnry 
baa  been  ooarerted  Into  U.S.  dollar  o^iuivalents  by  use  of  official  exchange  rates  in 
most  instances;  where  ofTicial  eirhange  nil^\<  wt-rc  not  applicaMe.  effective  rates  were 
used.  These  dollar  eouivslents  do  not  reflect  the  substantia)  variations  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  from  country  to  country  and  exact  oomparteons  of  gross 
debt  among  coon  tries  are  subject  to  limitations. 

4.  Debt  ri'pujTible  In  foreign  currmcics  is  included  on  the  basis  of  the  original  cur- 
rency with  nondollar  debt  convertr^  at  dollar  cross  rates. 

6.  Debt  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  has  been  added  as  an  indicator  of  the  burden  of 
the  debt  on  the  ooonomy.  The  size  of  the  debt  sexvice  may  be  a  beu«r  indicator 
of  the  debt  burden.  However,  reliable  data  on  debt  service,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
Interest  and  debt  retirement,  are  not  available. 

Source-  OfUce  of  Statistics  and  Reports.  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Apr.  17,  1961. 


Numher  of  annuitant*  on  retired  rolls 

Category 

Actual 

June  30, 

1969 

Actnal 

June  30, 

1960 

Actual 

Sept.  30, 

1900 

Actual 

Dec.  31, 

1960 

Mar.  81, 
1961 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1961 

KondlsahlUtv 

118,950 

IS.  160 

00^629 

26.060 

1,881 

133. 264 

14.  OM 

71.233 

35.144 

3;312 

139,804 

14,4K7 

71.523 

38.139 

a.  441 

146.718 
14.872 
71.924 

39.  ?>23 

161,  W7 

16,065 

7Z308 

41.076 

2,659 

loans 

Tamporary  disability 

P«TIHIIMB)t  dlsahJlItT         

15,  83(j 

73.  5M 

Ftoal  ttmm 

farrWoo' b^nflOts    



44,2R0 

2,7X7 

ToUl -.    

230,270 

256,007 

266,154 

274,979 

388,086 

296.600 

Additional  requirements 


Category 


KondisablUtv 

Temporary  disability 
Permanent  disability. 
Flee*  reserve 

Purrlvors'  lieneflts.... 

Total  


Actual  obliga- 
tions through 
Mar.  31, 1961 


$342,609,341 

24. 12«,  U7J 

152,237.212 

00,083.400 

2.208,870 


681, 257, 898 


Estimated 
requiremeots 
for  balance  of 

fiscal  year 
1901 


$124.  ASR.  359 

7.  868.  925 

50.909.388 

24.379.900 

925,530 


aoe,  742, 102 


Revised  esti- 
mates for 

fiscal  year 

i9n 


$467. 257.  700 

31,998.000 

a03. 140.600 

84.463,300 

3. 134. 400 


790,000,000 


Presently 

available 

fiscal  year 

1961 


$451. 647,  700 

31,088,800 

208s  140.  «00 

85,983,500 

3.134.400 


Amoant  of 

Tplemental 
cal  year 
1961 


775, 000, 000 


$15,610,000 

908,200 


(i.5it,aoo) 


15.01)0,000 
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Compam^mi    </  revised  estimales  with  amount  presenllij  at«iilnl>(e 


June  19 


Presently  available,  fiscal  year  1961 

HctIifiI  MttmatM,  ttooU  year  1961 

Cat«((ory 

Year  onU 

Avemite 
numWr 

Coat 

$4*1,  647.  700 

31,088.800 

J03.  146.  «)0 

K5,  WC2,  .'I'.'O 

Vpnr  rn<l 

AveriMte 
number 

Cost 

S'omlBahility 

'reriijioriry  'iisabUity.... . 

I'.'rni.inpnt  'lisahihty . .. . 

i8a,8i» 

15,329 

72,884 
46.  «»2 

2.7S7 

143,800 

14,  722 

72.  062 

4I.2&4 

2..ViO 

160.113 
15.896 
73,384 
44  MO 

147,266 

15,329 

72,  062 

40.  .V« 

2,  MO 

$467.  287,  700 
31.  Wh.  1)111) 

ao:<.  i4f>.«yio 

84,  463.a«) 
3  IS4  4UI 

Heot  reserve . .                       ... . 

Survivors'  lieneflts    ....                                                               ... 

3   134  44m  1                   ■-'-  7K7 

■M\  noo 

T'.til   

291,711 

174.398 

Tin,  ono,  000 

277,  r» 

790.000.000 

I'nited  Xation.^  operatioti  in  thf  Cimijo  (OX CO  frnni   Jim.    1   loOcl.  it.  IffHl 


PT     \     npKRATIMi  CC»ST9  INCIRREP  RT  THE  UXITEn  X.^TIO^•9 

i.   \(ilif  iry  personnel $36,310,000 

1    riiit.e'i  Nations  dally  allowance $11,100,000 

J    Movement  of  contineents 11,850,000 

f    Tnivcl  und  subsistence 1,260,000 

t    r..-iv.^  [)!iynients 2,100,000 

II.   <   isiiiiii  i»-rs()niiel S,  790,  000 

1     I' ly  of  imeriuiliimal  staff 3,  ISO.  000 

.'    I' ly  of  loc;il  staff 1,»40,000 

!     I'mvcl  ;in(l  .subsistence 4,300,000 

lit     \|  i;:h.>ii.uic<'  ind  o[ienition  of  eqiiiiiment .11,08(1. (aio 

I    .Vliintenanoe  and  operation  of  vehicles 4.100.000 

.'    MaintfniUice  and  oix-nition  of  aircrnft.. 26,980.000 

l\  .    Hatiori." 13.660,000 

\     -^ii[>[>lic,s  .jiid  services i.s.  s."!!). (k)o 

I     Kreiithr 4.680.000 

2.   Rental  and  maintenance  of  premiaes 4.270.000 

:t    Communications..     .     400.000 

4.   Other  siipplies  and  .servires 6..'i00.000 

\l    Ptirctnise  of  eiiuipment.  _ ..  7.8tiil.(X)0 

1.  TransiM^rt  and  heavy  mobile  equipmwit 3.996.oor) 

2.  .\ircraft  fiOO.OOO 

3.  Other  equipment 3.270.000 

VII   Welfare noo.ooo 


rr.  .\.  DI-KRATI.Vil   (o.sTB  IXCl'RRKO  BT  TUB  ITMTID  NATIONR— Continued 

\III.  ("ontinfrencie?!  $3l8M).0iio 


Total,  pt   A 
t'flobal  reduction 


Total 


107,000,000 
-7. 000. 000 

100.000.000 


IT     X.    RKIMRl  R.SKMK.\T  OF  KXTRAORDINARV  OOSTI 


l.\.   Heiiiihurwment  to  KovemmenLs   

1.  Costs  relutine  to  !)»»>  and  allowBnces 

2    Costs  relutinit  toe<|uipinent  Hiid  luippllM. 
3.  Death  and  disability  awards 


28.000.000 


900.000 


Total.  |)t,  B.. 
Olobal  reduction 


Total 

Total,  pts.  A  and  B 

10  months'  \<r<>  rata  <-o«t.s  and  total  iisttessnient*. 


38.000.000 
-8.000,000 


aiooaooo 


Vnued  .Vatio'i-  op-"-ation  in  the  Congo,  pay- 

I  rnent^  ''ecfwfd  a-  or  .4p'"     :0    I9S! 

Period.  July  "December    lr»60 

Total    due S48   500.000 

Amount    received *26    ^87   793 

Percent  received      54  41 

Collected  ront'  •.bution.i 


Ooontry 

Australia 

Canada 

India- 

Ireland 

J  .^  pa  n . 

Netherlands 

New   Zealand 

Turkey  

United    Kingdom. 


.4  rtion '!  r 

i-iM   465    50 

1    506,  232.  00 

595    712   50 

77. 491    00 

530. 329    50 

489. 162   00 

203.414   00 

142. 874   00 

3.  768,  002   00 

United    States 15.  745.211    00 


Total..- 23.491,  893   50 

Credits   under  UN'GA  resolu- 
tion    1583(XV) 2.895.899.50 


I 


Total. 


26.387,793.00 


U-'^iTLD    Nation,s    Congo    Account,    J.m<uary- 

OCTOBER    1961 

Countries  entitlf'd  to  rebate 
(a)    Countries  in  the  0  04-  to  0.25-percent 

range,  80  percent 

Afghanistan,     Albania      Bolr.  la,     Bulgaria, 

Burma    Cambodia    C.inipr'un     Central   Afri- 


can Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville), Corigo  ( Leopold viUe ) ,  Costa  Rica.  Cu- 
ba, Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic; 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia.  Oabon. 
Ghana,  Greece  Guatemala,  Guinea.  Haiti. 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran.  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Ivory  Coast.  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia. 
Libya,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Malaya. 
Mali.  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua.  Niger.  Ni- 
geria. Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Sudan.  Thai- 
land, Togo,  Tunisia,  Upper  Volta.  Uruguay, 
and  Yemen. 

(b)  Countries  from  0.26  to  125  percent 
receiving  ETAP  aid.  80  percent: 

Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia.  Hun- 
gary, Indonesia.  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines. Spain,  Turkey.  United  Arab  Republic. 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

(c)  Countries  above  1.2')  percent  receiving 
ETAP  aid.  50  percent: 

China,   India.  Japan,  and  Poland 

United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 
Countries  not  entitled  to  a  rebate  for  the 
pe'iod   January-October    1961 : 

Assessed 
amount 

Australia »1,  773,  156 

Austria 425,  953 


United  Nations   Operation  in    the  Conoo — 
Continued 

Assessed 
amount 


Belgium $1 

Byelorussian  SBJt 

Canada 3 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

Prance 6,  339,  772 

Italy 2,  228.  826 

Netherlands 1 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Rumania 

Sweden 1.376,919 

Ukrainian  S.S.R 1.783,061 

Union  of  South  Africa 554.730 

USSR. 13,491.828 

United  Kingdom 7.706,785 

United  States 32,204.061 


,  287.  766 
465. 577 

,  080. 733 
861.813 
594,  354 
356,612 


000,495 
416,  047 
485. 389 
336.800 


ToUl 76,770.676 

No  collections  have  been  received  on  the 
assessments  for  the  period  January-October 
1961  as  of  the  current  date  (June  13,  1961). 

Note — For  countries  who  have  paid  their 
assessments  for  1960.  see  page  9 


I 


T'^itfl  Xations  Congo  account — Shares  of  the  U. S.S.R.  and  certain  other  countries  in  1960  and  l'J61  assessments  for  the  Congo  account 


1                 ("otintry 

1960  and  1961, 
percent 

1900 

as.sessment 

1961  net 
assessment 

Total 

Country 

1900  and  1961. 
percent 

1900 
assessment 

1961  net 

Total 

Alhiu;:a 

0.04 
.16 
.47 
.87 
.42 

1.37 

$19,373 
77. 491 
227,630 
421.358 
203,414 
fi<a  .SI  7 

$7,925 

31,6t>9 

465,577 

861,813 

83,210 

678,553 

$27,296 
109.190 
693.207 

1.283.171 
286.624 

1.342.070 

Rumania 

0.34 

1.80 

13.62 

$164,668 

871,  n4 

6,596.425 

$3;J6,800 

1.783.061 

13.491,828 

».'W1.468 
2  6.M  835 

Bulgaria      

I'kralnlan  88R 

Byeloru.s,sian  SSR  

Czechoslovakia         .. 

U.S.9.R 

Total 

20.068.253 

Hungary 

19  09 

9, 245. 650 

17,740,466 

26.906.116 

I'olaiid 

- 
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U.S.  contribtUiona  to  U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  special  programs,  fiscal  year  195i,  fiscal  year  1961,  and  fiscal  year  196S 


U.N.  aad  specUUced  aceiicies: 

United  Nations 

Food  and  Atrtfiilturc  OrranlcatioD 

Interf  overnnicnlal  Marilime  Consulta- 
tive Orgaiiiialion 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
tation 

IntiTDulional  Labor  OritaniiaUoa 

International     Telecommunications 

Uruon 

United   Nations   Educational,    ScienUflc, 

and  Cultural  Organization-.. 

Universal  Posfnl  Union 

World  Health  OrRaniiaUoo 

World  Nlutooroiogical  Organicution 


Subtotal. 


B.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force: 

AMWS.SOd .... 

Voluntary 


Subtotal. 


C.  ONl'C:  ' 

Military: 

Ajamed  caleivlar  year  1960  .. 
Assessed  mieiKiur  year  lUCl  .. 
Voluntary  calendar  year  1960. 
Voluntary  calendar  y«ar  1061 . 
Voluntary  calendar  year  1903. 


Aetaal, 

fiscal  year 

1M2 


$l^  394.  244 
1.366.000 


088.610 
1,466,412 

100,264 

2.785.400 
13,867 

%  481.  ISO 
24.85S 


28^  128. 811 


Kstlmated, 

flacalyaar 

1061 


$19.  269.  331 
2,99C.210 

40^813 

l.S9S,000 
1.975,364 

836,456 

3.832,953 

36,145 

6,365,  110 

IM,  918 


S&.  846. 290 


3.200.000 


3,200,000 


15,745,211 

3Z  204.061 

14.217.622 

6.000,000 


Ettlmated, 
■  y««r 

ion 


$22,332,810 
3,000,000 

45,329 

l.<28,000 
2,4(8,067 

300,000 

4,  f.76. 765 

29.480 

6.  070.  273 

117.897 


40,449.621 


6,115.519 
1,800,000 


7, 916,  519 


10,806,696 
16,004.404 


C.  ONUC— ConUnued 
Economic 


Subtotal. 


D.  Sjiedal   proprams  IJnancod  by  voluntary 
oontrlbu  lions: 
International  Civil  .Vvliillon  Organiza- 
tion, joint  «tni>port ._. 

Unlt<Kl  Nations  Cliildrpn'n  Fund 

United  Natloas  K'lin«tifiii»l.  S^ic  nlific, 
and  Ciilturnl  Urgai.ii;ition,  educa- 
tion in  Africa 

United  Nations  Kvpandeii  I'rogram  of 

Technical  -\s5isfance 

United  Nations  lli^U  Coiun.issioner  (or 

Kelugees 

United    Nations    Korean   Rcconstroc- 

tion  Agency 

United    Nations    Relief   and    Works 

Atsency    

United  Nation?  Special  Fund... 

World  llealtii  Organization: 

Water  supply 

Malaria  eradication 

Medical  research 


Subtotal 
Total  .... 


Actnal. 

fiscal  yaar 

1062 


$30,000,000 


$C76,S12 


11.400,000 


10, 000, 000 
50,000,000 


72,076.312 


97, 406. 123 


Kstlmatcd. 

fiscal  v«iar 

1961 


97, 160,  $94 


842.991 
12.000,000 


1,000,000 

17,812,817 

1,300^  000 


23,500,000 
18,811,860 

175.000 

4.000.000 

SOO.OUO 


Estimated, 

fiscal  year 

1962 


$35, 000, 000 


62,000,000 


993.000 
12,000,000 


40,000,000 
1,200,000 


79.941677 


215. 6&5,  t»70 


24,700.000 

400.000 

2,500.000 

500.000 


82,203,000 


192,6&b,040 


■  .No  funds  re<]ue!ited  to  date  lor  calendar  year  1902aanssnient ;  therefore,  no  amount 

shown. 


>  Included  in  UXTA  request. 


Allorfi:: 
fu-.d 
1961 


of    mutual    security    contingency 
fsral    yrriT    1961    as   Of   April    30, 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

ATUCA 

Guneroun 

Central  African  Federation 

Congo   (Leopoldville) 

Cast  Africa 

Entente  States 

Ethlope 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Liberia 

Libya --. 

Malagasy 

Mall 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Do- 

Togo 

Timlsla 

Regional  technical  support 

Cla6.-.::c'i    pr  •■i-.:-t 


2.000 

500 

46.  838 

780 

7,700 

1.300 
600 
210 
65C 
21 
560 

2,475 
60 
49 

8,043 
300 

3  668 
252 
550 
500 
284 
916 

5,000 
165 

3.355 


i411ocafion    oj    mutual    frr-u';:i    rnr.tjrigcncy 
fund   for   fiscal    year    19' l    c>    i.f    Ap'-.l    30 
1961 — Continued 

[In  th   u.'i.-.:,ti'=  ^  f  d.)Uar&) 

Lattn  •.mfru  a 

Brazil ^0 

Bolivia 10.  000 

British  Guinea 300 

Chile 20  000 

Colombia .soo 

Do f» 

Costa  Rica :4<^ 

Ecuador 295 

Do _ 25 

Guatemala 10.  025 

Do 200 

Haiti 5   970 

Honduras 3  500 

Panama 6  ou(' 

Venezuela 9\) 

Weat  Indies  Federation 2,  500 

Central  American  Bank 2,  000 


ToUl 82,  125 


Total _.     81.645 


ettropb 

Iceland 6.  000 

Yugoslavia 26,000 

NATO  science  program 128 


Total ___     31,  128 


nsar  kast  and  south  a&ia 

Cyprus 75 

Iraq 400 

Jordan 6.  000 

Pakistan 437 

Do 400 

Turkey 23,  900 

United  Arab  Republic 97 

Yemeu 2,  000 

Indus  Baaln 6.807 

Regional 16 

Do ._  160 


2.  500 


Total 88,  271 


nonrecional 

Aid   to   American  schools  abroad 

Cuban    refugees 

Disaster  relief    (worldwide) 

Freight  differentials / 

Ocean      freight,      vo:urit;u-y      relief 

agencies . 

Project  Hope 

Peace  Corps 

UNTA  and  Special  Fund 

Other  programs 25,000 


5 

000 

180 

1 

050 

1 

l.'^O 

250 

1 

0*K) 

5 

00(1 

3, 

450 

FAB    KAST 

Korea 20,  000 

Philippines 73 

Classified  projects 3,000 


Total. 23,073 


Total 44  ,SPO 

Total,   bi;   progranis    280.722 

■  Ii:  adcllt ;rr.  $20  000  Included  under  '■Nor.- 
rcgioaal.  other  prr>frrnni8  "  is  programed  fo.- 
the  U.N.  opcrnr.  'T.   :r.   th.e   Congo. 


llw  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pontleman  has  expired.  All  time  of  the 
.cpntlcman  from  lo-aa  ha.s  expired, 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yuld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Jensen  ^ 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
had  nothm;:;  to  say  about  this  bill  up  txi 
this  time.  It  so  happens  that  because  of 
a  death  m  my  family  I  could  not  attend 
the  heannc.s  on  this  bill,  but  our  pood 
coUcague.';  and  minority  members  of  t!ie 
c^.mmittee  with  me.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Bowl  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jonas  .  have 
do!ie  a  commendable  job  in  helpmp  our 
very  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tex;vs  [Mr  Thomas  1.  and  the  majority 
members  -.n  reducme  this  bill  t-o  the 
present  r:L'uro 

I  can  understand  the  anxiety  in  the 
hearts  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fi.^^cal  situation  of  our 
beloved  land  as  it  exists  today.  It  is 
something  about  which  every  deep- 
thmkmg  patriotic  American  should  be 
concerned.  In  full  committee  not  long 
aeo.  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  composed  of  50  members.  20 
minority  member?  and  30  ma.iority  mem- 
bers. I  had  thi.=;  to  say  when  a  bill  was 
before  the  full  committee  which  re- 
quested billions  of  our  taxj^ayers'  dol- 
lars be  appropriated.  I  said.  'On  the 
shoulders  of  we  50  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  rests  the  greatest  rr - 
sponsibihty  for  the  survival  of  our  way 
of  life  ■  I  am  sure  almost  rvrry  memb<  r 
of  that  committee  recognizes  tliat  ri-- 
sixinsibility.  Wliy  did  I  say  th-af  Be- 
cause under  our  U.S.  Constiluticn  a".I 
appropi-.ations  are  supposed  to  ori:-';r.a'e 
;n  the  Hou'^e  of  Rti^presentatives.  since 
t.'.at  committee  has  control  of  thr  ;i;:r>.e 
strings  in  the  first  m.'^tance  Over  \]:r 
pa-vt  19  years  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  have  offered  motions  in  sub- 
conimitlcf's  of  whicli  I  am  a  member  to 
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reduce  budget  requests  totaling  hun- 
dreds and  millions  and  possibly  bilhons 
of  dollars.  I  arr  more  concerned  to- 
day about  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  stability  of  the  American  dol- 
lar than  ever  before  When  we  know 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
lias  requested  billions  over  and  above 
what  the  Eisenhower  budget  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1962  and  when  we  know 
also  that  in  a  few  days,  a  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  at  least  $5  billion.  I  have  voted 
against  the  last  two  bills  that  came  to 
this  floor  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  to  me. 
"Ben,  we  must  raise  the  debt  limit  or 
Uncle  Sam  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  bills 
as  they  come  due." 

Now.  you  and  I  know  that  when  an 
individual  has  signed  notes  in  amounts 
more  than  his  or  her  total  worth,  that 
persons  signature  on  a  note  is  worth- 
less. That  is  about  where  Uncle  Sam 
stands  today.  What  happens  then';* 
Bankruptcy  is  the  easy  way  out,  then 
next  rank  inflation  will  follow.  Uncle 
Sam  can  continue  to  pay  his  bills,  but 
only  if  we  begin  now  to  retrench.  Thus 
It  would  not  be  necessarv  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  We  should  all  be  smart 
enough  to  know  at  this  late  date  that  so 
long  as  this  Congress  continues  to  vote 
to  raise  the  debt  limit,  the  administra- 
tive bureaucrats  will  continue  to  spend, 
.-pend,  spend,  on  the  theory  that  did  not 
the  Congress  want  them  to  spend,  spend, 
spend,  the  Congress  would  not  have 
raised  the  debt  limit 

So  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
soon  to  again  raise  the  debt  limit.  I  shall 
again  vote  against  it  For  as  I  said  be- 
fore, so  long  as  we  rai.se  the  debt  limit, 
the  bureaucrats  will  continue  to  spend, 
spend,  and  then  spend  billions  more, 
until  that  evil  day.  which  has  befallen 
every  nation  on  earth  that  traveled  the 
full  spending  road  to  financial  destruc- 
tion and  on  which  this  Nation  has  been 
traveling  full  speed  ahead  for  almost 
ih:ee  decades 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yu'Id 
myself  30  seconds  and,  in  the  absence  of 
further  requests  for  time.  I  shall  then 
rfspectfully  ask  that  the  Clerk  read 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  refer  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings. They  are  short,  but  there  are 
worlds  of  good  tables  contained  in  the 
hearings.  Our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tMr  JoN.^si  has 
very  ably  pointed  that  out  to  you,  and 
he  certainly  made  a  very  analytical 
statement  I  suggest,  if  vou  have  time, 
look  over  those  tables  and  also  refer  to 
the  report.  After  all,  with  the  exception 
of  one  item,  every  item  was  cut — and  as 
I  say.  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
item,  the  average  was  cut  about  45  per- 
cent 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE  —  MrLIT\RY 

Military   personnel 

Retired  Pay   Department  of  Defense 

For  an  additionai  amount  for  "Retired 
pay    Department   of   Defense",   $14  500,000. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  move 
to  sliike  out  Che  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fourth  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill  this  year. 
We  are  11  days  away  from  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  still  passing 
deficiency  appropriation  bills.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  record.  This  House  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  pass  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills  within  11  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  fiscal  year. 

Once  more,  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roo,st  in  this  bill.  The  tax- 
payers are  going  to  get  their  tail  feathers 
plucked  again.  Bad  as  is  back-door 
spending,  even  worse  is  this  delegation 
of  power  to  foreigners  as  well  as  fuzzy- 
brained  representatives  of  this  country, 
meeting  in  New  Delhi,  India,  Bangkok, 
Hong  Kong,  or  Timbuktu,  and  voting  in- 
creases in  the  US,  contributions  to 
various  foreign  organizations.  Foreign- 
ers voting  what  amounts  to  tax  in- 
creases on  American  citizens. 

Talk  about  delegations  of  power.  I  no- 
ticed in  the  newspapers  over  the  week- 
end that  Congress  apparently  is  going  to 
be  confrontecl  with  another  delegation 
of  power.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  must  have  jaower  to  raise  or 
lower  taxes.  No  longer  is  Congress  com- 
petent to  fix  the  tax  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, raising  or  lowering  taxes;  it  must 
now  be  given  to  the  New  Frontier,  to 
President  Kennedy,  to  raise  or  lower 
taxes.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  to  give  Kennedy  or  any 
other  president  the  power  to  raise  or 
lower  taxes  and  by  the  procedure  that 
Congress  reject  such  a  plan  in  60  days 
or  it  will  go  into  effect.  That  is  not  for 
me. 

The  taxpayers  are  going  to  get  rapped 
over  the  knuckles  again  in  this  bill,  all 
because  the  representatives  of  some  for- 
eign governments  hold  a  meeting  in  some 
distant  place  and  vote  that  we  Americans 
have  got  to  pay  so  much  money  for  the 
support  of  this  Congo  outfit. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooNEY]  on  page  21  of  the  hearings 
questioned  the  witnesses: 

Mr  RooNEY.  What  axe  the  accounts  you 
say  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  has 
dipped  Into? 

Mr  Gardner  The  Working  Capital  Fund, 
I  think. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  much? 

Mrs  Westfall.  The  Working  Capital  Fund 
has  been  drawn  down  completely  He  has 
drawn  some  from  the  H  n.  Special  Fund  and 
also  from  the  Children's  Fund.  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  statement  on  that. 

After  the  committee  adjourned,  the 
witnesses  provided  a  statement  showing 
that  U.N.  officials  got  $12  million  from 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and 
grabbed  $10  million  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  UNICEF 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
Mr  Thomas,  this  question:  Is  any  part 
of  the  monev  appropriated  here  to  re- 
plenish the  Children's  Fimd;  to  provide 
money  that  was  robbed  from  the  poor 
children'' 

Mr  THOMAS  No.  This  is  tfife  cost 
of  the  Cont;o  assessed  to  the  United 
States.  You  have  $32  2  of  appropriated 
funds    here    and    the    remainder    is    in 


pledges  to  the  United  Nations.  They 
tell  us  in  committee  that  the  head  man 
of  the  United  Nations  has  dipped  into 
the  meal  barrel  to  keep  his  organization 
going;  and  they  say  that  in  the  very 
near  future  if  certain  funds  do  not  come 
in  that  it  will  be  very  very  critical  for 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  minute,  there. 
Who  is  going  to  put  the  money  back  iii 
the  Children's  Fund?  Every  time  a  dif- 
ficulty comes  up  is  the  Secretary  General 
going  to  dip  into  the  barrel  and  rob  these 
p)oor.  downtrodden  children?  Who  is  go- 
ing to  put  the  money  back? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  there  are 
about  79  members  in  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  they  re- 
fuse to  contribute  to  the  Congolese 
army? 

Mr  THOMAS      Not  all  of  them 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  Ufe  they 
do  not.  Who  is  going  to  put  the  money 
back  that  the  Secretary  General  looted 
from  these  others  funds ^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers who  belong  to  the  United  Nations 
will  put  it  back.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  to  cari-y  forever  any  more  than  our 
agreed  share  of  32.5  percent. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows, 
as  does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooncyI.  and  let  me  quote  his 
words: 

Mr  RooNEY  You  say  you  have  been  seek- 
ing a  remedy  for  th.s  unfortunate  flnanclal 
condition?    When  did  you  start  to  do  that? 

The  situation — 

Says  Mr.  Rooney — 

has  been  unfortunate  for  many  years  now. 
since  the  beginning  of  the  UJ* 

Sure  it  hais.  Somebody  said  a  while 
ago  that  we  ought  to  make  them  pay  up 
or  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  U.N.  No 
truer  statement  was  ever  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Gross  waus 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooneyI.  will  vote  for  ever>-  dime  of  thLs 
$32  million,  despite  the  fact  Americans 
have  had  to  carry  the  load  ever  since  the 
organization  began. 

Mr.  ROONEY  After  the  inquiry  and 
statement  of  the  gentleman,  I  asked  this 
question: 

What  would  happen  If  thl.s  committee  were 
not  to  approve  the  full  amount  of  $32,204- 
000?  Would  that  throw  the  books  of  the 
United  Nations  out  of  kilter  and  cause  the 
Secretary  General  to  dip  into  other  accounts? 

Mr  Gardner  If  we  fall  to  come  forward 
with  this  money.  I  think  the  whole  United 
Nations  operation  at  the  Congo  will  be  put 
Into  Jeopardy  You  might  have  to  have  a 
drastic  withdrawal  of  troops  with  deleterious 
results,  which  might  Include  Soviet  penetra- 
tion and  widespread  civil  war. 

I  am  going  to  votfe  for  the  $32  million. 
I  do  not  want  these  things  to  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  same  old  leaping 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  the  same  old  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  did  not  create  these 
crises. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  the  way  he  does 
because  somebod>  conjures  up  another 
crisis. 

I  notice  m  tlie  bearmgs  tnat  the  U_N 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  rebate  to  some  of 
these  foreign  countries,  while  they  were 
loading   it  on   the  American   taxpayers. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  l>oes  not  your  hearing 
record  show  that  the  United  Nations  is 
rebating  to  some  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Seventy-nine  nations  re- 
ceived rebates  ranging  up  to  80  percent 
of  then  assessmenl-s 

Mr  GROSS.  'Yes,  79  nations  received 
rebates  up  to  80  percent  of  their  assess- 
mrnts 

Mr  JONAS.  Y'^s  That  is  what  part 
of  this  $15  million  went  to  replenish 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes  This  is  being 
loaded  on  the  backs  of  the  Americaxi  tax- 
payers, and  they  kf-ep  pouring  it  on. 

I  would  like  U)  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  how  much  the  Congo 
airlift  has  cost  the  United  States? 

Mr  THOMAS  Ten  million  dollars. 
And  it  Ls  a  pretty  good  guess  it  is  going 
to  cost  another  t^n  or  twelve  million  dol- 
lars. I  think  those  figures  are  reason- 
ably accurate. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  much  did  these 
wond(  rful  friends  of  ours,  the  British, 
put  up  for  the  original  airlift?  Your 
hearings  show  the  British  put  up 
$600,000  of  thp  orit^inal  cost  We  put  up 
$10  million  The  »ench  refu.sed  to  con- 
tribute anything      Is  that  correct "' 

Mr  THOMAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Soviets  did  not  put  up  a  dime  either. 

Mr  JONAS.  We  had  a  duscussion 
about  the  cost  of  the  airlift  in  the  sub- 
committee Fran.<;y  I  was  disappointed 
when  the  State  D<'partmcnt  witnesses 
made  the  cau^gorical  statement  that  the 
Air  Force  had  be<'n  repaid  for  the  cost 
of  the  airlift.  I  talked  with  Air  Force 
officials  this  morning,  and  understand 
that  the  total  bill  is  about  $26  million. 

Mr  GROSS  And  they  told  you  $10 
million. 

Mr  JONAS.  T  ley  told  us  it  was  $10,- 
300.000  but  they  had  reference  to  an  in- 
terim charge.  There  still  remains  about 
$16  million  of  the  airlift  cost  unpaid. 
The  $10  3  million  was  paid  to  the  Air 
Force  from  mutual  security  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  it  is  about 
double.  I  may  sty  to  the  gentleman  I 
shall  offer  an  am  'ndment  when  we  get 
to  the  $32  mill'on  item  to  cut  that 
amount  by  $10  million  Maybe  that  will 
help  a  little  bit  Let  us  save  the  tax- 
payers just  a  little  bit  out  of  this. 

Mr  JONAS.  Originally  we  were  told 
that  the  agreement  was  that  the  differ- 
ent countries  who  provided  the  airlift 
would  do  that  as  a  contribution  and  not 
as  an  assessment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  Congress  has  been 
loading  in  on  top  of  assessments  and  all 
kinds  of  so-called  voluntary  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  the  main  body  of  the 
United  Nations  but  to  all  the  special 
programs  and  s\  bsidlary  organizations 
of  the  United  N£.tions.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  It. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT     UT     STATE 

International  organizations  and  conferences 
contributions  to  mternatwial  orjani:a- 
t  tons 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  organizations", 
$32,204,000 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  "»32 ,204.0013"  and 

Insert   •$21,886.378" 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairmar .  will 
the  gentleman  yield'  And  I  will  a.sK  that 
this  does  not  come  out  of  the  gentle- 
man's time. 

Mr  GROSS      Yes. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debf.te  on 
this  paragraph  end  in  5  minutes  follow- 
ing the  gentleman,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing 5  minut^.'^  be  allotted  t<:)  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  rising  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

We  discussed  this  situation  earlier. 
The  hearing  record  shows  that  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  airlift  was  SIO. 3 17,000. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  cut 
this  appropriation  and  pay  off  just  about 
half  of  what  the  airlift  has  already  cost 
and  still  leave  them  more  monej-  than 
anyone  should  expect  our  taxpayers  to 
cough  up.  The  amendment  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  is  a  small  cut  in  this  ap- 
propriation, and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  able  to  understand  our  huge  debt  sit- 
uation In  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  and  the  subcommittee  will 
accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 

Of  course,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  its  wise  judgment  will  not  ac- 
cept the  pending  amendment  This  sort 
of  hit  or  miss  approach  to  an  important 
appropriation  bill,  such  as  the  one  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  is,  in  my  humble  esti- 
mation, not  proper. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  the  Congo  airlift  The  cost 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  initial  airlift  of  United  Nations 
troops  to  the  Congo  amounted  to  SIO- 
317.621.53.  This  amount  was  reim- 
bursed to  the  Department  of  Eefeiise 
out  of  Mutual  Security  funds  far  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Now,  of  course,  you 
must  remember  this  airlift  started  back 
in  July  1960.  Now.  in  addition  .o  this 
amount  510,317,621  53,  as  of  Aim!  11. 
1961,  2  months  ago.  the  United  States 
billed  the  United  Nations  for  $9,909,- 
213.19  incurred  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  in  connection  with  the 
airlift  of  United  Nations  troops  to  the 
Congo  and  an  additional  $l,779.o84  for 
supplies.  Furthermore,  the  Uniti?d  Na- 
tions has  been  requested  to  reimbtirse  us. 


and  this  Government  e:<pects  it  will  be 
reimbursed  for  this  aduitional  $''  .,688,- 
897.19  by  the  United  Nations 

Now.  in  connection  with  the  further 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  m  the  re- 
mainder of  calendar  year  1961.  whatever 
the  co.'-ts  of  tht  airlift  may  be.  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  Government  will  bill 
the  United  Nations  for  them. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  do  not 
here  renounce  this  successful  U.N. 
method  of  bnngini:  peace  to  Africa,  and 
to  the  Congo  particularly,  by  adopting 
an  amendment  such  as  the  one  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  I  therefore  ask.  Mr 
Chairman  that  the  pendmc  amendment 
of  the  gtntleman  from  Iowa  iMr,  Gross] 
be  defeated 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
pujshei  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  JENSEN  Do  I  undersUnd  that 
othe;-  nations  are  furnLshing  troops  in 
lieu  of  Goliars'' 

Mr.  ROONEY  That  is  correct.  There 
are  19.000  troops  in  the  Congo,  not  one 
cf  whom  IS  an  American. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from.  Iowa    Mr    Gross. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross   ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  as  I  listened  to 
the  discussion,  it  seemed  that  almost 
everyone  seemed  to  think  tnere  is  too 
much  money  in  this  bill:  that  it  was  bad 
legislation  And  while  almost  everyone 
condemned  the  bill,  I  understood  from 
what  I  heard  on  both  sides  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  vote  against  this 
type  of  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowj  said  that  we 
should  watch  for  authorizations.  Cer- 
tainly, but  authorizations  have  a  way  of 
pi\ssing.     Now  we  were  stuck. 

The  situation  calls  to  mind  something 
that  happened  in  the  House  Restaurant 
the  other  morning  at  breakfast.  I 
walked  m  and  there  was  a  \ery  good 
friend,  an  able,  respected  gentleman,  a 
Member  of  this  House.  He  had  with 
him  a  friend,  evidently  from  his  district 
As  I  sat  down  at  their  invitation,  he  said 
"Clare,  wiiat  are  you  going  to  do  about 
Cuba?  "Well."  I  said,  "that  is  up  to 
the  administration.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  In 
the  first  place  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  agreements  we  have  made  to 
say  anything  about  it.  I  lack  Hie  infor- 
mation: and  in  the  second  place,  the 
remedy  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
The  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  must  support  liim  until  it 
comes  to  a  decision  of  war  or  peace. 
But,"  I  said,  "what  would  you  do?" 

He  said,  "Well.  I  would  blockade  that 
island — Cuba.  I  would  have  done  thai 
long  ago" 

I  said.  "Fine,  but  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly,  you  have  voted   for  foreign  aid 
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and  participation  in  all  these  interna- 
tional agreements  ever  since  you  have 
been  here." 

He  said.  "Yes.  that  is  true." 

I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?" 

This  falls  right  along  the  line  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Bow]  that  it  was  a  lecal  ob- 
ligation and  high  water  or  low  we  mu.'^t 
keep  our  promise.  I  said,  "What  would 
you  do?" 

He  said,  "I  would  violate  our  promise." 

I  said.  "Why  are  you  going  to  do  that, 
an  honorable  gentleman  like  you?  You 
are  law  abidmg,  you  want  to  keep  your 
word." 

■"Well."  he  said,  •'you  know,  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  last  stand  and  neces- 
sity calls  when  it  is  our  national  exi.stence 
or  keeping  a  promise  then  we  must  pro- 
tect ourselves." 

Apparently,  that  is  about  where  we 
are  now  on  this  matter  It  helps  not  at 
all  now  to  chide  those  who  got  us  to  this 
end. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  wa.s  some  dLscus- 
sion  a  moment  ago  about  this  army 
over  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do  not 
worry.  As  always,  we  will  .send  our  men 
over  there,  do  not  worry  about  that. 
Just  how  many  men  have  we  killed  help- 
In'?  others — sticking  our  national  nose 
into  other  nations'  business,  reforming 
the  world,  trying  to  force  others  to  ac- 
cept our  thinking,  our  way  of  doing 
things''  How  many  widows''  How  many 
orphans?  All  because  some  of  us  cannot 
go  along  with  Washington's  advice  to 
avoid  entanglements  with  other  nations. 
Oh.  our  do-gooders  have  something  to 
answer.     Here  comes  another  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  takm:?  care  of 
every  dime  of  their  expenses.  They  have 
surplus  manpower.  Is  it  not  interest- 
ing. India  has  5.000  .so-called  troops  in 
the  Congo  today,  but  she  could  not  fur- 
nish a  single  combat  troop  m  Korea — 
not  one.  I  wonder  if  this  Indian  Army 
would  be  in  the  Congo  today  if  thi^re 
were  any  shooting  worthy  of  the  name 
over  there. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  You  do 
not  need  to  worry  about  our  not  having 
any  troops  over  there.  I  have  one  grand- 
son in  Germany.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  to  fight  to  keep  Berlin  or  not.  You 
remember  we  gave  Berlin  or  part  of  it 
away.  I  have  another  over  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  a  ship.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  to  be  sent  dow-n  to  the 
Congo  or  not.  It  is  not  only  our  dollars 
that  are  going  over  there  Our  own  flesh 
and  blood  will  be  over  there  pretty  soon. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  Britain's  proud 
boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  th^  Brit- 
ish flag.  Today  is  there  a  land  or  a  sea 
which  does  not  hold  the  body  of  an 
American  boy? 

We  have  made  a  bad  bargain  and  som*^ 
day  we  will  have  t-o  get  out  of  it.  As  wa,s 
said  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  when  he  waa  here  in  the  well. 
"You  promised  to  give  two  shirts,  and 
you  have  only  got  one." 


What  aie  we  to  do  about  it?  We  will 
have  to  renege  sometime,  much  as  I 
di.ilike  any  p.'ocedure  of  Uiat  kind.  I  try 
to  keep  my  word,  but  I  am  quite  careful 
about  promisi's.  Instead  of  .saying  "Yes." 
sometimes  I  f;ay  "Maybe.  "  More  often  a 
"No.  "  Sometimes  we  will  be  forced  to 
just  quit  sending  and  spending  all  this 
money  for  we  will  not  have  it  and  will 
be  unable  tc>  borrow  it.  Then  we  will 
stop  the  Russians.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  my  purpose  to  keep  on  vot- 
ing "No." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOF^FMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  being  asked 
here  this  afternoon  to  pick  up  $32  mil- 
lion worth  of  bad  debts  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
financing  both  sides  of  the  issue  as  we 
have  done  many  and  many  a  time.  The 
only  justification  I  can  see  for  it  is  that 
we  are  a  fairminded  people;  as  in  a 
horserace,  when  we  have  a  handicap  in 
order  to  try  to  make  the  running  for  all 
a  fair  one.  So  we  finance  both  sides  in 
a  pending  war.  How  silly  and  worse  can 
we  get?  In  Laos  we  financed  all  three 
factions:  $41  million  a  year,  according  to 
the  Hardy  committee,  we  poured  in 
there,  for  an  army  and  fighting  force 
with  three  1  actions  fighting  each  other 
and  not  one  supporting  us.  I  just  cannot 
see  it. 

As  usual  I  will  vote  "no" — a  "yes"  vote 
fnr  my  country. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  .he  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pa.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  IK.ARD  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  thi3  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  'H.R.  7712'  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  repwrt  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previou.s  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.-KKER  The  question  is  on 
thf  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thf-  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPE^VKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill'^ 

Mr    LIPSCOMB 

The    SPEAKER, 
port  the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lipscomb  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  7712  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 

The  mot;  in  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The   SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The   Clerk   will   re- 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeepcr  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  292,  nays  63,  not  voting  81. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  881 

YEAS — 292 


Addubbo 
Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
AjUUey 
Ashmore 
A.«=plnan 
Auctuncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N  H 
Bafs.  Tenn. 
Bates 
BatUn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
BUtcb 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bel  to  a 
Bow 

Breeding 
Brooks.  La. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
BroyhlU 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CnhlU 
Cannon 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Coad 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Oonte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Conn an 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  John  W 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dentoa 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durno 
D*yer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Pascell 


Felghan 

Fenton 

Fiunegan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Prazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oarland 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

CtoodUng 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

OnfDths 

GUbMT 

Hagen,  CaUf . 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Kanrten 

Karth 

Kastentneler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllday 

KUgwe 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkcl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 


McDonough 

McDowell 

McFaU 

Mclnttre 

McMUlan 

Machrowlcs 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaUll&rd 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mawi. 

Math  las 

Matthews 

Michel 

Miller. 

George  P. 
MliltJua 
MUU 
MInshall 
MoeUer 
Montoya 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 

MostMT 
Mow 

Multer 

Natrher 

Ntx 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  Ul. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

OTIara.  Ill 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reu-isS 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Ro  bison 

Rodin  o 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fl*. 

Rooney 

RostenJcowskl 

Rouab 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  George 

Saund 

Savior 

Bchadeberg 

Scbneebell 

Schwetkar 

Schwengel 

Scott 


1961 

Bc-ranton 

Seely -Brown 

Belden 

BheUey 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SIbal 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

SF>ence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Siratton 

Stubbleneld 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alford 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Becker 

Beertr.ann 

Berry 

Betts 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Brown 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Caaey 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 
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SuUlvin 
Tayloi 

Teagije.  Calif 
Thomas 
TTionipson.  N.J 
Thompson   Tex 
Thorn >on    Wlf 
Thorr.  bt-rry 

To;i 

Tollefion 

Trlmtle 

Tvippx  r 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vlnso'i 

NAYS— 63 

Devlne 
Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Gross 

Hall 

Harrlp 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffntan,  Mich. 

Johansen 

Knoz| 

Kyi 

LatU 

LlpMX>nib 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Maso.n 


Wallhauser 

Waller 

Watt* 

Weaver 

Wei.-- 

Weslland 

WhBllpy 

Whlleiier 

WirkeiT-ham 

Widr.a;i 

W:uon.  Calif. 

Yates 

\  -unger 

Ztiblockl 

Zelenko 


Moore 
Murray 
Norblad 
O'Konskl 

Pillion 

Ray 

Reece 

Roger?.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Short 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


NOT   VOTING— 81 


Adnlr 

Alexander 

Alger 

AntUBO 

Baring 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Buckley 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cramer 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Dooley 
Downing 
Evlns 
Farbstetn 
Flndley 
Fino 
Flynt 
Glalmo 
Glenn 
Grant 


Green.  Oreg 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hardv 

Harrison,  Va. 

H*bert 

HemphlU 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Leslnskl 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

MlUer.  NT. 

Monagan 

Morrison 


Moulder 

Murphy 

Nelsen 

Norrell 

Gamers 

Poage 

Relfel 

Rlvp!—    Alaska 

R:vpr8   8  C 

Roberts 

RociRfvel  t 

Rousselot 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Springer 

Staggen 

Stephens 

Taber 

Thompson.  La 

Tuck 

Wharton 

Willis 

Wright 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr  Rotisselot  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Sheppard  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr    Wharton. 

Mr.    Moulder    with    Mr     Cederberg. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr   Flno. 

Mr  Anfuso  with  Mr  Glenn. 

Mr    Brademas  with  Mr    Kllburn. 

Mr    Brewster  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Slier. 

Mr.  Morrison  wl.h  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr  McSween  with  Mr  McVey. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr    Macdonald  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr  Murphy  with  Mrs  May. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Oemers. 


Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York 

Mr    St    Germain  with  Mr    Flndley. 

Mr    Rivers   of   Alaska   with   Mr.   Hosmer. 

Mr    Hull  with  Mr    Springer. 

Mrs    Norrell  with  Mr    Broomheld. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opoi.ed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  m  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETRAINING  OF  JOBLESS 
WORKERS 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark."^ at  this  point  in  the  Recofd.  and 
mclude  extraneous  matt-er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. June  18.  1961.  the  Washington  Post 
published  in  its  "Outlook'  section  a  full- 
page  article  by  Julius  Du.scha  on  the  re- 
training of  jobless  workers.  Thif  excel- 
lent story  was  built  around  th?  work 
done  at  the  Mayo  Vocational  School  in 
Palntsville.  Ky  .  which  is  m  my  district. 

Under  the  leadership  of  James  Patton. 
assistant  State  superintendent  of  schools 
for  vocational  education;  George  Ramey. 
general  manager  of  Mayo  Vocational 
School;  C.  F.  Esham.  in  cliarge  of  the 
State's  adult  education  program,  and 
Luther  Safreit  of  the  Mayo  Vo<:ational 
School,  students  of  all  ages  are  r<>ceiving 
valuable  training  not  only  in  vocational 
skills,  but  also  in  basic  school  subjects. 

While  the  article  was  primarily  di- 
rected at  retraining  of  older  wo-kers.  it 
made  reference  to  the  bill  which  is  being 
considered  by  this  committee  I  am. 
therefore,  placing  it  in  Uie  Record. 

Throughout  this  country  there  are 
many  fine  vocational  schools  as  weU  as 
vocational  departments  in  regu'.ar  high 
schools.  The  resources  of  these  schools 
and  the  know-how  of  their  professional 
staffs  can  be  utili/etl  effectively  m  meet- 
ing the  problems  which  we  are  consider- 
ing here.  In  some  instances  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  the.se  services  available 
to  youth  in  the  conservation  camps 
where  they  are  located  m  the  same  areas. 
but  E>erhaps  more  important,  the  title  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  public  service  proj- 
ects for  unemployed  youth  lends  itself  to 
a  very  effective  utilization  of  the  voca- 
tional and  regular  educational  piograms 
It  will  be  possible  to  set  up  such  work 
progams  in  localities  serviced  by  the  vo- 
cational schools  so  that  youth  employed 
on  them  can  receive  training  in  both 
vocational  and  basic  school  subjects. 


Can  Lot  Begik  at  40  roR  a  Nation's  Job- 
less'' There  Is  Hope  roR  Some.  Bxrr  How 
Mant    Can    Bi    RETSAHreD    and    Moved'!' 

I  By  Julius  Duscha  i 
Paintsville,  Kt — Ellas  WoUord  swui.p 
himself  across  the  crowded  shop  f5oor  An 
aluminum  crutch  helped  support  hi?  good 
leg  while  a  wooden  crutch  replaced  the  lep 
he  had  lost  in  a  coal  mine  10  years  before 
Now.  however,  there  was  no  work  for  Wolford 
In  the  mines 

At  the  age  of  40  and  after  spending  18  years 
digging  coal  out  of  the  harsh,  uncompromis- 
ing hills  of  eastern  Kentucky.  Wolford  'w.-.is 
learning  to  t>€  an  auto  body  mechanic  He 
hhd  not  been  to  school  since  the  fourth  grade 
and  that  was  more  than  30  years  ago  But, 
Wolford  said  with  a  smile  that  creased  his 
lined  face,  "I'm  getting  straight  A's." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mayo  Vocational 
School.  48-year-old  Hobart  Jackson  was 
working  with  an  acetylene  torch  He  had 
fini.'^hed  the  eighth  grade,  gone  to  work  in 
the  Harlan  County  coalfields  when  he  wa* 
15.  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  mine  when  he 
was  25  and  his  job  last  year  and  now  after 
27  years  as  a  miner  was  learning  to  be  n 
welder. 

When  a  visitor  apologized  for  Interrupt- 
ing Jackson,  he  carefully  put  down  his  torch, 
slowly  removed  the  steel  plate  he  had  been 
holding  In  the  grip  of  his  aluminum  artifi- 
cial arm,  pushed  his  goggles  onto  his  fore- 
head and  said  that  he  w.is  getting  hot  any- 
way. Yes.  Jackson  realized  that  it  w.as  late 
in  his  life  to  be  learning  a  new  trade,  but 
he  was  confident  that  he  would  find  a  job 
when  he  finished  his  course  2  years  from  now. 
at  50. 

Two  benches  away  from  Jackson  sat  Wil- 
liam Markland  a  47-yenr-oId  miner  who  was 
also  hoping  to  begin  life  anew  as  a  welder 
after  32  years  in  the  mines  He  too  had 
only  an  eighth  grade  education  He  said  he 
had  no  trouble  reading  but  that  "math  was 
tough."  He  was  enjoying  himself  neverthe- 
less. "I  always  thought  I'd  like  welding." 
he  added. 

Wolford.  Jackson,  and  Markland  are  but 
three  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in 
recent  years  either  by  machines  or  by  the 
changing  needs  of  the  Nation's  economy 
They  have  discovered  that  whatever  skills 
they  had  developed  in  half  a  lifetime  or  more 
of  labor  can  no  longer  be  marketed.  It  is 
as  If  the  men  had  been  tossed  on  a  scrap 
heap,  like  a  wornout  pickax  or  a  broken 
shovel. 

To  help  the  chronically  unemployed  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  proposed  a  progr.T.m  to 
retrain  and  relocate  them  It  is  part  of  the 
administration's  efforts  to  train  workers  in 
the  skills  demanded  by  an  jncreasmply  mech- 
anized economy  The  President  has  also 
asked  Congress  to  set  up  a  pilot  on-the-job 
training  program  for  youths,  a  youth  corps 
to  carry  out  public  service  projects  in  cities 
and  a  conservation  corps  of  youths  to  live 
and  work  In  parks  and  forests 

To  attack  the  problems  of  depressed  areas 
directly,  Congress  has  approved  Mr  Kenne- 
dy's $389  million  loan  and  grant  program 
designed  to  bring  industry  into  the  Nation's 
more  than  100  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. This  program  is  just  getting  started 
and  no  loans  have  yet  been  made  under  it. 
If  any  of  these  programs  are  to  succeed, 
however  the  Nation's  economy  must  be  vig- 
orous and  expanding  This  is  basic  to  the 
administration's  whole  approach  to  the  de- 
pressed areas  If.  for  example,  thero  is  not 
enough  work  in  the  cities  for  the  men  who 
are  already  there,  it  will  do  no  good  to  send 
trained  men  from  eastern  Kentucky  to  the 
cities  to  search  for  work. 

The  retraining  and  relocation  legislation 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  last 
month  would  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 
first  time  specifically  for  these  purposes    The 
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program,  however,  would  be  carried  out 
largely  through  exlatmg  St*te  and  local  vo- 
cational schools  lilte  the  Mayo  School  lu 
e  LStern  Kentucky. 

The  Government  not  only  would  pay  lor 
the  reeducation  of  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed and  up  to  half  the  cost  of  relocating 
them;  it  would  provide  subsistence  funds 
for  them  while  they  were  goln?  to  school. 
The  payments  could  not  exceed  ur.employ- 
n^ent  compensation  benefits,  which  would 
mean  a  ceiling  of  around  540  a  week  Laws 
In  most  States  now  prohibit  the  payment 
uf  unemployment  benefits  to  persons  attend- 
ing school. 

Subsistence  allowances  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  retraining  program  Few  of  the 
chronically  unemployed  have  the  resources 
to  sustain  themselves  thror.gh  even  a  6- 
month   retraining  program. 

At  the  Mayo  School,  practically  all  of  the 
older  men  who  have  enrolled  have  been  dis- 
abled miners  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  health  and  welfare 
programs  Former  miner  VVolford  gets  a  $30- 
a-week  living  allowance  while  gol.ng  to  school. 
The  ITMW  also  pays  his  rent  and  utilities 
as  well  as  his  tuition 

I  have  Just  completed  a  trip  along  the 
winding  roads  through  the  picturesque  val- 
leys, across  the  green  ridges  and  Into  the 
shady  hollows  of  eastern  Ket^itucky.  where 
some  of  the  country's  mo-^t  breathtak'.ng 
scenery  masks  some  of  its  most  IncreaiC/le 
poverty. 

In  this  beautiful  but  depressed  coal  n  'ning 
and  tobacco  farming  region,  heroic  fforts 
are  being  made  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
by  local  school  districts  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  lives 
that  were  always  hard 

The  W(jrk  that  ha.s  been  done  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  however  spotty  and  Insufficient 
It  may  be.  Is  considered  by  both  Federal  and 
State  school  and  vocational  education  au- 
thorities as  a  useful  pilot  study  If  not  a  model 
for  the  proposed  Federal  retraining  programs. 

At  the  highly  successful  Mayo  Vocational 
School  In  Paintsviiie.  Ky  ,  Lu'.her  Safriet,  the 
school  co<jrdinator.  believes  that  older  men 
can  be  trained  almost  as  easily  as  youths. 
But  he  does  not  know  whether  even  well- 
trained  m.en  in  their  thirties  or  forties  will 
be  able  to  find  Jjbs. 

"Ira  44.  '  said  Safriet.  a  big  energetic  man 
who  looks  stroi^ger  than  a  20-year-old  all- 
Amerlcan  tackle,  and  I'd  hate  to  try  to  sell 
myself  Uj  somebody  at  my  age. 

'Companies  that  come  to  us  for  people.' 
Safriet  went  on,  "seldom  want  to  hire  any- 
one who  Is  o',-"!  25  and  won't  even  talk  to 
anyone  o\  er  40." 

Still  another  drawback  facing  the  chroni- 
cally unemployed — nearly  all  of  whom  are 
unskilled  and  have  little  education — Is  the 
demand  made  by  most  employers  for  a  high 
school  education.  A  vocational  school  can 
take  a  man  with  Just  a  third  or  fourth  grade 
educatl<;)n  and  make  a  mechanic  or  a  welder 
out  of  him.  but  a  big  company  Is  not  likely  to 
employ  the  man  unless  he  Is  a  high  school 
graduate 

In  the  hills  of  Kentucky  as  well  as  In  other 
depressed  areas  such  as  West  Virginia,  west- 
ern Maryland,  southern  Illinois,  and  north- 
ern Minnesota,  the  level  of  education  Is  de- 
pressingly  low.  For  generations  the  pattern 
had  been  a  grade  school  education  followed 
by  a  lifetime  of  hard  but  well-paid  work — 
usually  In  the  mines. 

Kentucky  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  short- 
comings of  Its  schools.  With  a  limited 
amount  of  funds,  the  State  Is  not  only  up- 
grading Its  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
iNIt  also  is  providing  night  classes  for  adults 
la  the  depressed  areas  as  well  as  training  In 
Toeatlonal  schools. 

Four  nights  a  week  Maynard  Caudlll.  ei 
miner  with  a  sl.xth  grade  education,  goes  to 


the  E'.kh  >m  C^ty  FIl«;h  Sch  ol  In  Pike  Ckiunty 
*•  mike  •:;>  f  .r  'he  h  u.-';  he  spent  In  a  mine 
:r.s'.' 1,1  of  a  cla.'^.sroora  H»'  ts  lucky,  though: 
he  still  has  a  J  ;b.  Hut  Caudlll.  who  Is  not 
yet  30,  realizes  '-hat  his  Job  too  may  sckju  be 
gone  and  that  he  w.;i  undoubtedly  need  a 
high  school  dlpi   n.i  '■:>  get  another  Job. 

"Why,"  said  his  pretty,  dark-haired  wife. 
Ethel  Marie,  who  also  Is  going  to  night  school 
to  get  her  high  school  diploma,  "even  truck 
drivers  around  here  are  required  to  be  high 
school  graduates." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudlll  have  a  long  way  to 
go  even  to  get  the  new  high  school  "equiv- 
alency" certificate  that  Kentucky  Is  offering 
to  persons  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  but  who  can  pass  a  test  Indicating 
that  they  are  as  qualified  as  a  high  school 
graduate. 

Handicapped  as  the  CaudlUs  may  be  with 
their  sketchy  educations,  they  at  least  can 
read  and  write.  Many  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  cannot.  In  two  Kentucky  coal 
counties — Harlan  and  Johnson — literacy 
classes  have  been  started  for  adults  When 
a  bookkeeping  instructor  asked  the  17  mem- 
bers of  hts  night  class  In  the  Elkhorn  school 
how  many  knew  people  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  two-thirds  of  the  student* 
raised  their  hands 

Then  there  la  the  corrosive  effect  that 
years  of  poverty  have  had  on  the  once  proud 
and  Independent  people  of  the  Kentucky 
hills.  Relief  has  become  an  accepted  way 
of  life.  The  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
Is  now  almost  a  social  occasion  aa  well  as  a 
grim  necer.-^ity  of  life  In  the  valleys  and  hol- 
lows where  there  Is  no  longer  any  work. 
There  are  traffic  Jams  along  the  winding 
mountain  roads  on  food  distribution  days; 
this  Is  still  an  economy  on  wheels,  however 
old   and   rusty   the   wheels   may   be. 

The  man  who  haa  never  been  over  the 
ridge  to  the  next  valley  Is  now  hard  to  And, 
but  the  hollows  are  still  Qlled  with  men  and 
women  who  have  been  bypassed  by  most  of 
the  amenities  of  civilization. 

At  night,  lighted  television  screens  glow 
eerily  through  the  op>en,  unscreened  doors 
of  the  dismal,  unpalnted  houses  sitting  pre- 
cariously on  the  hillsides  along  the  roada. 
There  are  drlve-ln  movies,  too,  and  washing 
machines  on  front  porches. 

The  sleek  sui>ermarket  can  be  found  in 
the  mountain  towns,  along  with  the  chrome- 
spotted,  glass-enclosed  drugstore.  In  a  few 
counties  there  are  new  courthouses,  and  In 
some  towns  new  banks  are  being  built. 

But  there  Is  still  a  distressing  antipathy 
toward  education.  If  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation was  good  enough  for  the  old  man, 
why  does  the  kid  need  more'!' 

The  unlettered,  free-swinging  fundamen- 
talist ministers  are  still  powerful  mountain 
potentates  standing  In  the  way  of  change. 
The  banker  and  coal  operator  prefer  the  blue 
chip  securities  of  the  New  York  stock  mar- 
ket to  the  chancy  Investment  In  their  own 
hollow. 

And  the  man  In  hU  thirties,  forties,  or 
fifties  Is  often  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
moving  even  to  Louisville,  let  alone  Cincin- 
nati. Cleveland.  Detroit  or  Chicago.  Yet 
move  he  must  If  he  hopes  to  find  a  Job 
after  he  Is  retrained. 

The  Mayo  School  has  discovered  that  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  Its  student*  Is  train- 
ing In  such  rudiments  of  modern  life  as 
meeting  and  dealing  with  people,  filling  out 
forms,  making  estimates,  reading  blueprints, 
and  simply  following  Instructions.  So  Mayo 
has  Included  a  Dale  Carnegie  course  on  how 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  people  as  part 
of  Its  curriculum 

In  the  last  decade,  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  have  made  the  often 
difficult  transition  from  the  protective  hills 
of  eastern  Kentucky  to  the  impersonal  un- 
certainties of  the  cities,  and  many  more  will 
do  so  in  the  1960's.     But  few  older  persons 


have  moved  from  their  belortd  valleys  and 
ridges. 

Yet  any  Federal  retraining  programs  In 
Kentucky  will  have  to  Include  relocation 
In  eastern  Kentucky,  as  In  the  other  de- 
pressed area*  of  the  Nation,  Jobs  of  any  de- 
scription are  scare*.  Auto  mechanics  are 
needed  In  eastern  Kentucky;  so  are  radio  and 
television  repairmen.  In  some  counties 
there  Is  work  for  skilled  printers,  carpenters, 
and  plumbers.  But  the  list  ends  Jiist  about 
there. 

Welders,  machinists,  electricians,  drafts- 
men, and  other  skilled  workers  must  move 
out  of  Kentucky  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  other  heavily 
Industrallzed  States  to  find  Jobs.  Nowhere, 
In  or  out  of  Kentucky,  la  there  a  denxand 
for  men  without  skills. 

Business  and  political  leaders  In  eastern 
Kentucky  are  hopeful  that  the  low-interest 
loans  which  the  new  depressed  are-as  pro- 
gram will  make  available  will  help  to  attract 
industry  to  the  valleys  and  hollows.  But  no 
one  foresees  an  Influx  of  Industry  which 
would  provide  work  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  such  experienced  Ken- 
tucky educators  as  James  Patton.  assistant 
State  sur>erlntendent  of  schools  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  C.  F.  Esham.  who  Is 
administering  the  State's  new  adult  educa- 
tion program,  a  retraining  program  must 
Include  such  traditional  high  school  sub- 
jects as  English  "xnd  mathematics  as  well  as 
training  In  a  skilled  trade 

Nor,  adds  Mayo  coordinator  Safriet.  should 
a  retraining  program  seek  to  speed  up  ex- 
isting vocational  school  schedules  It  now 
takes  Mayo  2  years  to  train  a  man.  and 
officials  who  administer  the  State-financed 
school  contend  they  need  all  of  that  time. 

The  officials  point  out  that  Industry  does 
not  want  mere  machine  op>erator8  or  war- 
time riveters;  companies  are  looking  for 
skilled  n\achlnlsts,  electricians  and  other 
workers  who  can  carry  through  on  com- 
plicated tasks. 

But.  vocational  and  adult  educators  cau- 
tion again  and  again,  employers  must  also 
be  "retrained  '  so  that  they  will  hire  older 
men  During  the  last  10  years,  only  about 
4  out  of  every  100  students  at  the  Mayo 
School  have  been  more  than  30.  Thus,  out 
of  the  present  annual  erurollment  of  1,000, 
no  more  than  40  or  so  students  are  older 
men. 

With  such  a  small  percentage  of  older  men, 
the  school  has  had  relatively  little  difficulty 
placing  them.  But  school  officials  do  not 
think  they  could  easily  find  Jobs  for  large 
numbers  of  ^Ider  men  because  of  the  age 
barriers  erected  by  moet  employers  through- 
out the  Nation. 

"If."  says  educator  Safriet,  "you  train  a 
man  a<!.  say.  a  welder  and  then  he  cannot 
find  a  Job,  you  have  done  more  to  defeat 
that  man  than  anything  else  you  could  pos- 
sibly do. 

"That  man,"  Safriet  adds,  "goes  back 
home  dejected,  defeated.  Industry  Is  simply 
going   to   have   to  change   Its   attitude." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  industry's 
negative  approach  to  older  men.  Executives 
and  foremen  alike  feel  that  younger  men 
are  easier  to  train,  that  they  produce  more 
Furthermore,  older  workers  generally  are  a 
greater  burden  on  the  health  and  pension 
plans  which  are  now  so  common  In  Industry. 

But  what  Is  to  be  done  with  these  men  If 
they  are  not  to  be  put  to  work?  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  push  aside  men  sim- 
ply because  they  are  past  40  and  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  vagaries  of  an 
ever -changing  and  Irresolute  economy? 

The  alternative  to  a  retraining  and  re- 
locating program  can  only  be  more  surplus 
food,  more  relief  payments,  more  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  more  subsistence-level 
living. 
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And  even  the  mcst  successful  retraining 
program  will  never  touch  all  of  the  chroni- 
cally unemployed  There  will  always  be  a 
residue  of  men  who  prefer  to  live  out  their 
days  In  poor  but  familiar  surroundings 
rather  than  start  over  again  In  prosperous 
but  unfamiliar  places. 

Men  like  Ellas  V/olford  do  not  want  a 
crutch;  they  want  a  Job.  Hobart  Jackson 
needs  a  helping  hand,  but  only  to  get  started 
again.  William  Markland  wants  a  Job  as  a 
welder — not  a  handDUt — to  support  himself, 
his   wife   and    their    14-year-old   daughter. 

But  Wolford,  Jackson,  and  Markland — and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  chroni- 
cally unemployed — :annot  make  the  transi- 
tion from  surplus  coal  miner  to  skilled, 
In-demand  worker  without  the  help  of  a 
sympathetic  Government  that  Is  as  con- 
cerned about  obsoUte  workers  as  It  Is  about 
wornout  machines 


PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY 

Mr  CELI.ER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  cuiisenl  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mirute  and  to  include  a  decision 
by  U.S  District  Judge  Luther  W,  Young- 
dahl. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  C'KLLER  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  last  week,  U.S.  District  Judge  Luther 
W.  Vounfidahl  announced  an  important 
and  comprehensive  decision  which  com- 
pletely ju-'^uhes  the  contempt  citation 
which  this  body  voted  against  Austin  J. 
Tobln,  director  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York,  for  his  failure  to  turn  over 
records  to  Subcommittee  No  5  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sub- 
penaed  in  connection  with  an  inquiry 
into  activities  of  the  authority.  Every 
contention  raised  by  the  port  authority 
was  denied.  This  revealing  and  cogent 
reasoning  of  Judge  Youngdahl  makes 
valuable  readme  for  each  Member  I 
am  including  this  opinion  with  my  re- 
marks. It  can  well  be  a  lodestar  for 
guidance  of  committees  of  Congress: 

U.S.  DisTWCT  Courr  rot  thi  Di.strict  of 
Columbia — Criminal  Casi  No.  986-GO 

{United  States  of  America,  plaintiff  v   Awitin 

J  Tobin.  defendant) 

opinion 

Mr.  William  Hltz.  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
and  Mr  John  C.  Keeney.  attorney.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  whom  Mr.  Oliver  Gaach, 
U3.  attorney  at  the  time  of  argument,  was 
on   the  brief,   for   the   plaintiff. 

Mr  Roger  Robb  and  Mr.  Sidney  Goldstein, 
general  counsel,  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, pro  hac  vice  by  special  leave  of 
court,  with  whom  Mr  Daniel  B  Goldberg. 
Mrs  Rosaleen  C  Skehnn,  Mr  Joseph  Lesser, 
Mrs  Isobel  E  Mulrhead.  and  Mr  Michael 
Zarin  were  on  the  brief,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  David  D  Furman.  attorney  general. 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Burrell  Ives 
Humphries,  deputy  attorney  general.  State 
of  New  Jersey:  Mr  Daniel  M  Cohen,  assistant 
attorney  general.  State  of  New  York,  each 
pro  hac  vice  by  special  Ip.avp  of  court,  with 
whom  Mr  Louis  J.  Lefkowttz.  attorney  gen- 
eral. State  of  New  York,  was  on  the  brief, 
amlcl  curiae  by  special  leave  of  court  for  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Woodson  D  Scott,  attorney  for  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pro  hac 
vice  by  special  leave  of  court  ( Mr.  Harry  A. 
Inman    of   counsel*,   amicus   curiae. 

Mr  Richard  V-'  Ervln,  attorney  general. 
State  of  Florida,   filed   a   brief  on  behalf   of 
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that  State  and  other  States,  a.':  amicl  curiae 
by  special  leave  of  court.* 

This  Is  a  contempt  of  Congress  pn>6ecu- 
tlon  against  Austin  J.  Tobln,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Port  of  New  York  Aut  lorlty  = 
The  authority  Is  an  agency  established  by 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Nev  York 
pursuant  to  congresslonally  approved  inter- 
state   compacts 

The  charge  Is  brought  by  the  Government 
under  2  U.S.C.  sec  192.  which  provld?s  that 
one  "who  having  been  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness by  the  authority  of  either  House  of 
Congress  •  •  •  to  produce  paperi.  •  •  • 
willfully  •  •  •  refu-ses  to  (produce  oapers] 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Prosecution  followed  defendant's  citation 
for  contempt  by  the  House  of  Repr-^senta- 
tlves  and  subsequent  certification  of  the 
citation  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the 
U.S.  attorney   for  the  District   of  Columbia.* 

The  alleged  contempt  was  Mr  Tobln-s  re- 
fusal to  produce  certain  authority  docu- 
ments and  memoranda  subpenaed  by  Sub- 
committee No  5«  of  the  Hoxise  Judiciary 
Committee  <■  In  connection  with  its  Investi- 
gation of  the  authority  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  Mr.  Tpbin  Is, 
In  hi*  own  words,  "in  complete  charge  of  all 
files  of  the  port  authority,  both  •  •  •  the 
official    records   and    the    Internal    records."  • 


'  These  States  and  the  names  of  their 
respective  attorneys  general  who  Joined  In 
Mr  Ervln's  brief  are  Mr  MacDonald  Galllon. 
Alabama:  Mr.  Duke  W  Dunbar.  Colorado: 
Mr  Januar  D  Bove.  Jr..  Delaware:  Mr  Eu- 
gene Cook.  Georgia:  Mr  Shlro  K;ishlwa, 
Hawaii;  Mr  Edwin  K  Steers.  Indiana:  Mr 
Jack  P  F  Gremllllon.  Louisiana:  Mr  Frank 
E.  Hancock.  Maine;  Mr  Joe  T  Patterson, 
Mississippi;  Mr  Clarence  A  H  Meyer,  Ne- 
braska: Mr  Rodger  D.  Foley.  Nevada:  Mr 
T  W  Bruton,  North  Carolina:  Mr.  Leslie  R. 
Burgum,  North  DakoU:  Mr  Mi.rk  McElroy. 
Ohio:  Mr.  Daniel  R.  McLeod,  South  Carolina; 
Mr  George  F.  McCanless.  Tennessee  Mr  Will 
Wilson  Texas;  Mr  Walter  L  Budge,  Utah; 
Mr  Thomas  B  Dcbevoise,  Vermont;  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Reynolds.  Wisconsin 

■  The  case  was  tried  to  the  court  without 
a  Jury.  Motions  were  made  by  the  defend- 
ant, both  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  for  Judgment  of  acquittal.  The  court 
reserved  decision  on  these  motions  and  took 
the    case    \mder    advisement. 

"See  2  use.  sec  194.  and  note  54. 
Infra.  The  charge  was  brought  through  an 
information.  Mr.  Tobln  having  waived  his 
right  to  grand  jury  presentment  and  prose- 
cution by  indictment,  and  having  joined 
with  other  high  officials  of  the  port  author- 
ity in  stipulating  that  "upon  entry  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  conviction  against  de- 
fendant Tobin  herein,  the  port  authority 
will  produce  upon  the  request  of  said  sub- 
committee all  of  the  papers  demanded  in 
said  subi>cna  duces  tecum  and  held  by  the 
court  to  be  pertinent  to  the  mutter  under 
Inquiry  by  said  subcommittee  In  further- 
ance_of  the  Intent  of  this  paragraph,  the 
port~auth£M-lty  hereby  agrees  forthwith  to 
initiate  and  to  pursue  all  proceedings  neces- 
sary to  effect  final  ratification  of  this  para- 
graph.' 

•  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "subcom- 
mittee "  or  the  "committee." 

-  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "commit- 
tee." 

« H.  Rcpt.  No  2117,  86th  Cong,  ?d  sess 
(Report  citing  Austin  J  Tobln  i  app  X.  p.  33 
(hereinafter  referred   to  as  "Jvine  29  tr"].) 

Although  two  other  authority  officials  were 
also  8ubp>enaed  to  produce  the  same  docu- 
ments, and  cited  by  the  House  for  failing  U) 
produce  them,  only  Mr.  Tobln 's  failure  hae 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  un- 
der 2  use  sec.  lOT. 


Pursuant  to  the  sutapena  Mr  Tobm  did 
produce  authority  bylaws  -  re-Hntzsti.in 
manuals,  rules  and  regulations,  annual 
financial  rep>ort.s.  and  minutes  of  meetings  of 
lt#  board  of  commissioners  ■ 

However,  he  did  not  produce  certain  In- 
ternal documents.  Including  financial  and 
management  reports,  agenda  of  meetings, 
staff  reports,  and  other  communications 
relevant  to  dealings  and  pc>Ucle«  of  the  au- 
thority In  the  fields  of  oonstructlcn,  insiir- 
ance.  public  relations,  real  estate  revenue 
bonds,  and  rail  transportation''  It  is  his  re- 
fusal to  produce  these  document*  that  re- 
sulted In  this  prosecution. 

l.VTEODVCTIO.N 

(a)  Historical  background  '  Early  in  this 
century  numerous  grouj.s  and  individuais 
urged  that  rapid  and  efficient  handling  of 
commerce  fiowlng  through  the  hiftate  area 
surround  New  York  City  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  treating  the  region  as  a  sin- 
gle entity  and  by  creating  a  bista.e  agency 
to  promote  this  end  Thus  prompted,  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Ijegisl:. lures,  m 
1921  and  1922  ratified  compacts  creating 
the  authority  and  specifying  Its  Initial  func- 
tions'*      Congressional    approval    was    given 


■  He  also  furnished  nonsubpenaed  material 
and  made  an  apparently  unqualified  offer  to 
answer  on  oral  exfimlnatlon  any  questions 
about  the  authority 

■  .^s  reproduced  in  the  information,  the 
subpena's  call  for  the  d<.x?uments  was  di- 
vided into  four  categories  Those  m  brackets 
were   produced;    the    others   were    not; 

1  I  All  bylaws,  organization  manuals,  rules, 
and  regulations;  ] 

2  (Annual  financial  reports:!  Interna! 
financial  report*.  Including  budgetary  anal- 
yses, p>ostclcvsin<7  trial  balance?  and  Internal 
audits;  and  management  and  financial  re- 
ports prepared   by  outside  consulUnnt?: 

3-  All  agenda  |and  minutes  1  of  meetings 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  of  It* 
committees:  all  rep>orts  to  the  commv.'isioners 
by   members  of    the   executive  staff; 

4  All  communications  in  the  files  of  the 
port  authority  and  In  the  tiles  of  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  Including  correspond- 
ence. Interoffice,  and  other  mcm;iranda  and 
reports  relating  to: 

{&)  The  negotiation  execution  and  per- 
formance of  construction  contracts:  negotia- 
tion, execution,  and  performance  of  m.^ur- 
ance  contracts,  policies,  and  arrangements: 
and  negotiation,  execution,  and  perform- 
ance of  public  relations  contract,?,  policies, 
and  arrangements; 

(b»  The  acquisition,  transfer  and  ieivbiug 
of  real  estate, 

(c\  The  negotiation  and  issuanr-e  of  reve- 
nue bonds; 

(d«  The  policies  of  the  auihoriiv  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  rail  transpor- 
tation. 

A  subsequent  letter  from  the  subcommit- 
tee to  Mr  Tobin  advised  that  'produc- 
tion •  •  •  of  all  dix-uments  described  in 
that  subpena  datinc  from  Jan  1,  1946,  to 
June  15,  1960,  |  would]  be  full  compliance 
with  the  subpena  '•     June  29  tr    32 

•Additional  background  may  be  found  m 
Commwistoner  v  Shamberg  s  Estate  (144  F 
2d  998.  1000-1002  (2d  Clr  19441  .  cert  denied 
323  U.S.  792  (1945»i:  Bush  Terminal  Co.  v. 
City  of  Sew  York  (273  ti  Y S  331.  335-337 
(Sup  Ct  1934)1,  and  the  factual  material 
included  in  the  brief  filed  m  behalf  of  Mr 
Tobin  pi>  8-18  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Br."). 

"The  1921  docun.ent  was  tlie  compact" 
establishing  the  authority  and  deiineaiing 
Its  powers  and  duties,  the  1922  d.xument 
was  the  "comprehensive  plan"  fi)r  Itc  initial 
operation'-       For   i)urposes    of    this    ante   the 
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pursuant  to  article  1.  section  10    >t  the  Co  i- 
stltutlon." 

The  authority  la  heade<i  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  In  equal  number  from 
each  compacting  State,  and  its  day-to-day 
operation*  are  conducted  by  a  staff  selected 
by  the  commissioner*:  Mr  Tobin.  as  execu- 
tive director,  is  the  highest  ranking  staff 
member. 

The  authority  has  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  terminal  and  transportation  facili- 
ties and  related  property  within  a  delineated 
port  district,  and  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  two  States  leg- 
islatures for  Improving  or  adding  to  exist- 
ing projects.  These  recommendations  can 
become  effective  only  through  identical  leg- 
islation m  the  two  States;  by  a  similar  proc- 
ess the  two  States  can  expand  the  port  dis- 
trict's boundaries'-'  Further,  the  authority 
has  power  to  raise  funds  through  sale  of 
bonds  to  the  public.-'  t.)  appear  before  vari- 
ous Federal  and  State  bodies  on  behalf  of 
port  commercial  operation  and  to  intervene 
In  any  proceeding  affecting  the  commerce  of 
the  port"  '* 

The  compact  also  allows  each  State  to 
grant  its  Governor  the  right  to  veto  any 
action  taken  by  its  Commissioners  "While 
both  Governors  have  been  granted  this 
power,  ^  vetoes  are  rare;  discussions  be- 
tween the  authority  staff  and  commissioners 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  G',;vernors  and 
their  authority  liaison  representatives  on 
the  other,  produce  agreement  on  the  kinds 
of  projects   the  Governors  will  approve  '■" 

Though  orlglnall.'  established  to  aid  solu- 
tion of  the  port  areas  freight  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  the  authority  subsequently 
has  bee  1  gran'ed  additional  pxjwers  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  passenger  movement  by  car.  rail, 
boat,  bus,  and  plane  Thus  at  the  time  of 
its  1959  annual  report  it  was  operating  "21 
terminal  and  transportation  facilities;  6 
interstate    bridges    and    tunnels;    4    air    ter- 


two  documents  are  referred  to  as  the  "com- 
pacts,' and  the  congressional  resolutions  ap- 
proving them — 42  Stat  174  and  42  Stat. 
822 — as  the     compact  resolution  " 

For    their    text    see    iuf>     June   29    tr      5-13. 

■'"No  State  shall,  without  the  con.sent  of 
Congress  •  •  •  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State 

'^  The  authority  is  also  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  the  two  legislatures 

'■•  Power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  either  State 
without  its  legislatures  consent  is  denied  to 
it;  1921  compact,  art   7 

■■<■  Id  ,  art    13 

■'  Each  State  has  exercised  this  option  by 
empowering  its  Governor  to  veto,  within 
10  days  forwarding  to  him  minutes  of  an 
authority  meeting  any  action  of  his  State's 
commissioners  reported  therein.  Since 
every  authority  action  must  be  concurred  in 
by  the  unvetoed  action  of  a  maj&n'y  of 
commissioners  from  each  State,  the  veto 
fKJwer  gives  each  Governor,  in  effect,  the 
ability  to  prevent  any  authority  action. 

'■  Official  verbatim  transcript,  inquiry  into 
the  activities  and  operations  of  Port  of  New 
Tork  Authority  under  the  interstate  com- 
pacts approved  by  Congress  in  1921  and 
19'22,  hearings  in  New  York  City.  Nov  28, 
1960.  to  Dec  2.  1960.  pp  520-525  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  November-December 
tr  "  I . 

Additional  potential  ability  for  the  com- 
p>actlng  States  to  chck  on  authority  opera- 
tion is  found  in  legislation  giving  the  appro- 
priate budgetary  official  of  each  State  the 
right  to  audit  authority  operations 

''  See,  e  g  ,  the  1922  comprehensive  plan 
and  61  Congressional  Record  4920  4921 
I  1921 1  (remarks  of  Congressman  Ansorge 
which  also  indicate  that  at  that  time,  over 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  forelKii  commerce 
passed  yearly  through  the  port  of  New  Yorkj . 


mlnais  and  a  heliport.  6  marine  terminal 
areas:  2  union  motor  truck  terminals;  a 
motor  truck  terminal  for  rail  freight;  and  a 
union  bus  terminal  "   " 

The  authority's  investment  in  these  fa- 
cilities is  nearing  $1  billion  and  its  gross 
operating  revenue  exceeds  $100  million  an- 
nuiiiy  Legislation  Is  presently  pending  In 
N*>w  Y  >rk  and  New  Jersey  which  would  em- 
power the  authority  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate  a   $355   million    World  Trade   Center. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  author- 
i'y  appear  before  Congress  and  other  Federal 
bodies  on  behalf  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
promote  the  port  through  five  domestic  and 
four  foreign  offices  and  other  projects  and 
activities. 

Although  power  to  control  the  authority's 
day-to-day  operations  Is  thus  placed  In  the 
commissioners,  the  staff  and  the  compacting 
States,  Congress,  in  approving  the  compacts. 
Included  three  principal  reservations.  First, 
no  "right  or  Jur'sdiction  of  the  United  States 
In  and  over  "  the  area  within  the  port  dis- 
trict is  Impaired. 

Second,  "no  bridges,  tunnels,  or  other 
structures  shall  be  built  across  under,  or  In 
any  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  navigable  ca- 
pacity or  condition  of  any  such  waters,  un- 
til the  plans  therefor  have  been  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 
War." 

Third.  Congress  retained  "the  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal"  the  resolutions  of 
approval  to  the  compacts.  In  addition,  the 
1921  compact,  as  passed  by  the  States,  pro- 
vides that  authority  rules  and  regulations 
are  to  be  "not  Inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  •  •  •  and  sub- 
ject to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
for  the  improvement  of  the  conduct  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce."  '• 

Until  this  Investigation,  manifestations  of 
Federal  interest  In  the  authority  had  been 
sporadic  and  principally  directed  to  specific 
operations.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  examined  bridge  and  tunnel  construc- 
tion profKjsals  and  Investigated,  several 
times,  the  reasonableness  of  authority  toll 
charges;  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  had 
exercised  continuing  control  over  flights  in 
and  out  of  authorlty-ojjerated  airports;  and 
Congress  had  granted  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction at  these  airports  and  had  Investi- 
gated at  least  one  series  of  plane  crashes 
Involving  Newark  Airport.  In  addition.  In 
1952  another  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  conducted  2  days  of 
hearings  on  a  resolution  •'*  which  would  have 
withdrawn  congressional  consent  from  the 
compacts  until  amendments  could  be  at- 
tached to  them  These  hearings  ended  In  an 
adverse  committee  report  on  the  resolution 
after  members  had  attacked  It  as  "not  com- 
pletely  followed   through"  "   and   unwise. 

The  present  investigation,  and  the  sub- 
pena  here  at  is.^ue.  are  thus  not  part  of  con- 
tinuing congressional  supervision  over  the 
authority  Rather,  this  Is  the  first  time 
Congress  has  attempted  to  gain  an  overall 
picture  of  authority  operations,  and  the  first 
time  the  subpena  power  has  been  employed 
In  connection  with  any  congressional  In- 
qulrv  regarding  the  authority. 

(bi  Chronology  of  the  present  Investiga- 
tion: The  spark  which  set  off  the  inquiry 
was  an  announcement  by  the  authority  In 
December   1959.  that  It  favored  construction 


'"  Defendant  s  exhibit  No.  2,  p.  v. 

"Art.   18 

»H.J.  Res    375.  82d  Cong.  2d  sess     (1952). 

''  Hearings  on  H  J  Res  375  before  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  official 
verbatim  transcript,  M.iy  14.  21.  1952.  pp. 
7-8  10  remarks  of  Chairman  CiLLiai) ,  48- 
49  remarks  of  Congressman  (now  Senator] 
Kjeatinoj  . 


of  a  Jet  airport  In  Morris  County.  N  J  Be- 
cause this  location  Is  apparently  outside  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  port  district,  and 
for  other  reiisons  not  here  relevant,  this 
annotmcement  caused  considerable  concern 
among  New  Jersey's  congressional  represen- 
tation about  the  authority  and  Us  opera- 
tions. As  a  result,  sometime  in  February 
1960,  a  delegation  purporting  to  represent 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  full  New 
Jersey  group  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  Intlate  a  study 
of  the  port  authority.- 

Following  this  request,  the  chairman  pro- 
posed a  Joint  resolution  *"  which  would  have 
amended  the  port  authority  compact  reso- 
lutions to  (a)  require  advance  congressional 
approval  of  any  legislation  by  the  two  States 
"amending  or  supplementing "  the  com- 
pacts; (b)  require  submission  to  Congress  of 
all  periodic  reports  made  by  the  authority 
to  the  two  States;  and  (c)  p>ermlt  congres- 
sional committee*  to  ( 1 )  demand  disclosure 
of  any  Information  deemed  relevant,  (2)  In- 
spect any  books,  records,  and  pap>er8  re- 
quested, and  (3)   view  any  authority  facility 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  chairman 
directed  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff  "to 
make  a  study  of  the  activities  and  oi>era- 
tlons  of  the  authority  under  the  1921  and 
1832  compacts.  Including  a  review  of  the 
scojje  of  the  authority's  major  operations."  ** 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  chairman  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tobin  informing  him  of  the  committee's 
purposes  and  requesting  him  to  permit  com- 
mittee investigators  to  lnsf>ect  certain 
entunerated  flies  and  records  located  at  the 
authority's  New  York  headquarters .*•'■  The 
Investigators  Journeyed  to  New  York  but, 
by  the  authority's  own  admission,  were  per- 
mitted to  see  only  documents  which  were 
matters  of  public  record.  They  were  told 
that  the  other  requested  materials  were  being 
withheld  pending  decision  by  the  authority 
commissioners  "after  consultation  with 
either  or  both  of  the  Governors  of  New  York 
or  New  Jersey."  *•  However,  the  documents 
were   not  produced. 

The  next  significant  step  in  this  chro- 
nology occurred  on  June  1,  1960.  when  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Its  Rules  Committee  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
unanimously  resolved  to  grant  the  Judiciary 
Committee  subpena  power  In  connection 
with  matters  "Involving  the  activities  and 
operations  of   Interstate  compact."  *' 

Thereafter,  on  June  8,  1960,  Subcommit- 
tee No  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  formal- 
ly voted  an  Inquiry  of  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  On  that  same  day,  the  subcom- 
mittee Informed  Mr  Tobin  and  the  author- 
ity of  its  decision  and  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  pending  or  other  legislation 
Is  necessary  In  resjject  to  the  Interstate  com- 
pacts creating  the  •  •  •  authority.  For 
that  reason  the  subcommittee  will  Inquire 
Into  the  organization,  structure,  and  actlvl- 


^  Congressional  Record,  vol  106,  pt  13. 
p  17281  (remarks  of  Congressman  Ckllkr); 
Id.   16066   (remarks  of  Congressman  Cahill). 

■"  H  J  Res  816.  86th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  (  1960  i  . 
[Government  exhibit  6] . 

The  resolution  also  would  have  reenacted 
the  present  compact  resolution  provisions 
reserving  to  Congress  "the  right  to  alter. 
amend,  or  repeal"  the  resolutions 

"June  29  tr.  2  (remarks  of  Chairman 
Celler I . 

*Id    14 

'"Id.  15  (letter  from  Chairman  CrixtB  to 
Mr.  Tobin.  reporting  his  understanding  of 
the  conversation  at  the  authority's  head- 
quarters ) 

-■'  H  Res  580.  86th  Cong  .  2d  ses*  amend- 
ing H.  Res  27,  86th  Cong  Ist  sess  ,  id  13  14, 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  106,  pi  9,  pp. 
11593-11594. 
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ties  of  the  •  •  •  Authority  to  ascertain  ^\^ 
whether  or  not  it  has  exceeded  the  scope  of 
Its  activities  as  contemplated  by  Congress 
in  approving  the  Interstate  compacts  of  1921 
and  1922;  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the 
authority  is  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  these  Interstate  com- 
pacts." ■ 

The  subcommittee  Indlcat-ed  it  would  send 
two  members  of  Its  staff  to  the  authority's 
New  York  headquarters  on  June  15,  and  It 
requested  that  the  authority  make  available 
certain  specified  documents.  These  were  the 
documents  later  called  for  In  the  subpena. 
On  June  10,  Mr.  Tobin  replied  »  He  de- 
tailed the  material  which  the  authority  had 
already  furnished  and  stated  that  because 
the  authority  was  a  "State  agency"  and  be- 
cause the  subpenaed  documents  related 
"solely  to  the  Internal  administration  "  of 
the  authority,  they  never  could  assist  In  any 
valid  purpose  of  the  committee  and  were 
not  pertinent  to  Its  stated  purpose.  He 
added  that  an  investigation  of  the  type  pro- 
posed would  inhibit  use  by  the  States  of  the 
Interstate  compact  device,  and  closed  with 
an  expression  of  hope  that  the  June  15  meet- 
ing t)etween  the  authority  and  committee 
staffs  could  result  in  agreement  as  to  any 
future  production  of   documents 

On  June  13,  the  chairman  answered  that 
the  subcommittee  had  considered  carefully 
and  rejected  theae  objections,  and  he  di- 
rected that  the  demanded  documents  be 
fvirnlshed  as  requested  on  the  15th  "  At  the 
conclusion  of  tiie  meeting  on  the  15th.  which 
was  devoted  principally  to  a  restatement  of 
the  previously  developed  positions,  Mr. 
Tobin  was  served  with  the  subpena  requiring 
him  to  produce  the  enumerated  documents 
when  the  committee  met  in  Washington  on 
June  29. 

Several  days  later,  the  Goverrujm  al  the 
two  States  wired  the  chairman  Expressing 
concern  over  what  they  asserted  to  be  grave 
questions  of  constitutional  principle  In- 
volved la  Uie  Investigation,  and  requesting 
postponement  of  the  return  date  until  they 
could  meet  with  the  committee.  This  re- 
quest was  rejected  on  assurance  that  all 
objections  bad  been  considered  and  that 
representatives  of  the  authority  would  be 
given  further  chance  to  raise  them  on 
June  29.  On  receipt  of  this  rejection,  the 
Governors  sent  Identical  letters  -'  to  their 
representatives  on  the  board  of  commission- 
ers "instructlingi  "  them  to  direct"  Mr. 
Tobin  not  to  comply  with  the  subpena  The 
Governors  Indicated  that  their  "only  pur- 
pose I  for  ordering  noncompliance!  Is  to  In- 
sure that  these  basic  questions  of  constitu- 
tional propriety  and  legality  wlU  be  fully 
considered  and  determined  by  the  appropri- 
ate tribunal.  " 

On   June   27  the  port  authority  board   of 

commLsslooers.  at  a  specially  called  meeting. 

directed  '    Mr.    Tobin    to    comply    with    the 

Governors'   Instructions  as  set  forth  in   the 

two  letters. ■'■-' 

Finally,  on  June  29.  the  subconunlttee  met 
to  receive  the  return  of  the  subpena. 

Following  preliminary  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  committee  counsel.  Mr.  Tobin 
was  ordered  to  produce  the  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments. He  did  not  comply,  relying  on  all 
the  reasons  he  had  theretofore  given.  Includ- 
ing the  Governors'  letter,  the  lack  of  perti- 
nency of  the  documents,  and  the  general 
Immunity  of  "State  agency  '  documents 
from  congressional  demand.  The  chairman 
then  ruled  Mr.  Tobin  in  default." 

The  hearing  concluded  with  statements  by 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  two  States  and 
the  authority  general  counsel.    Subsequently 


'June  29  tr    15-16. 

»Id.  16-19. 

*  Id   20 

»'  Id    39-40 

"  Defendant's  exhibit  5. 

"  June  29  tr.  54-55. 


the  euboommUtee  voted  to  report  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  a  resolution  citing  Mr. 
Tobin  for  contempt:  the  full  committee  voted 
to  report  the  alleged  contempt  to  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and.  after  efforts  failed 
to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernors and  the  subcommittee,  the  House 
voted  to  cite  Mr.  Tobin  for  criminal  prose- 
cution/" 

Thereafter,  In  the  week  of  November  28, 
1960,  the  subcommittee,  over  the  authority's 
objection,  held  hearings  in  New  York  City 
in  pursuance  of  the  Investigation.  Although 
resolution  of  the  factual  Issues  posed  by  this 
case  dep>ends  principally  on  the  events  of 
June  29  and  the  months  preceding,  the 
transcript  of  these  later  hearings  ^  was  re- 
ceived In  evidence  for  &ny  light  which  they 
might  shed  on  disputed  questions  raised 
by  the  earlier  events. 

To  this  prosecution  Mr.  Tobin  has  raised 
numerous  defenses.  They  fall,  in  the 
Court's  view,  into  five  categories; 

1.  The  subcommittee  was  not  authorized 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  In  which  It  could 
call  for  the   documents  here   at   lss\ie. 

2  The  subject  matter  of  the  Inquiry  and 
the  pertinency  of  the  documents  was  not 
sufficiently  established  or  made  clear  to 
him** 

3  The  committee  had  no  proper  legisla- 
tive   purpose    in    conducting    the    Inquiry. 

4  The  docTiments  called  for  were  privi- 
leged and  Immune  from  congressional  de- 
mand. 

5.  He  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  contempt 
of  Congress  because  his  action  was  com- 
pelled by  orders  from  his  "superiors."'  the 
two  Governors. 

For  reasons  which  the  court  will  now  state, 
each  of  these  defenses  is  rejected,  and  the 
court  finds  Mr.  Tobin  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged." 

7.  The  suhcommittee" s  authorization 

A  congressional  committee  cannot  legally 
exercise  the  Investigative  power  of  Its  parent 
body  unless  it  is  the  recipient  of  that  power 
through  proper  delegation."  Thus  it  Is  a  re- 
quirement In  a  contempt  of  Congress  prose- 
cution that  the  committee's  authorization  be 


*>  COiroRESSION&L  RiCORD.  vol.  106,  pt.  13, 
pp. 17278-17313. 

"^  See  note  14.  supra. 

"  Tlie  defense  of  "excessive  breadth"  of  the 
subpena,  which  was  argued  at  trial  as  though 
a  separate  Issue.  Is  subsumed  In  the  Court's 
present  analysis  as  an  Ingredient  of  the  per- 
tinency defense. 

="  Mr.  Tobin  also  contended  that  the  docu- 
ments demanded  by  the  subpena  were  not 
Identified  with  sufficient  particularity  and 
that  his  acquittal  was  mandated  unless  the 
Court  held  the  subcommittee  "entitled  to 
each  and  every  document  withheld."  The 
former  defense  was  not  open  to  him  because 
he  did  not  raise  it,  as  required,  before  the 
committee,  see  Infra  note  94,  and  the  latter 
defense  Is  not  reached  In  this  case  in  view 
of  the  Court's  finding  that  the  Government 
has  proved,  for  the  reasons  stat^-d  infra  note 
60.  that  all  demanded  documents  ■we.'-e  perti- 
nent to  the  committee's  stated  subject. 

»•  United  States  v.  Rumely  (345  U.S.  41 
(1953));  Watkins  v.  United  States  (354  U.S. 
178.  200-201  (1957));  Breirster  v.  United 
States  (103  U.S.  App.  DC.  147.  149,  255  F  2d 
899.901 (1958) ). 

For  reasons  of  "simple  procedural  effi- 
ciency" and  with  consideration  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  principle,  however,  courts 
will  not  entertain  contentions  that  a  com- 
mittee Is  acting  Illegally  until  the  parent 
house  In  question  has  attempted,  through 
citation  for  contempt,  to  Inipose  sanctions 
upon  an  individual  for  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  committee's  order  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  supply  subpenaed  material.  Paul- 
ing V.  Eastland,  —  U.8  Apr  DC.  — ,  286  F. 
2d  126  (I960). 


proven  to  conduct  the  Investigation  or  issue 
the  subpena  in  question" 

Because  It  is  Important  that  the  Interests 
of  groups  and  indiMduals  outside  Congress 
not  t)e  subjected  to  unauthorized  committee 
actions,  courts  In  cont.empt  prosecutions 
have,  In  effect.  Imposed  a  requirement  for 
clearly  stated  authorization  by  construing 
vague  or  ambiguous  authorizations  narrow- 
ly." 

This  Judicial  requirement  for  unques- 
tioned authorization  also  has  as  Its  purpose 
In  some  cases  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
constitutional  adjudication;  for  by  constru- 
ing a  vague  resolution  narrowly,  courts  avoid 
the  risk  of  passing  on  the  constitutionality 
of  committee  action  which  Congress  may 
never  have  Intended  to  authorize.  In  this 
way  they  refrain  from  making  far-reaching 
constitutional  pronouncements  that  "would 
affect  not  an  evanescent  policy  of  Congress. 
but  Its  power  to  Inform  itself,  which  under- 
lies Its  policy-making  function""  Such 
i.voidance  also  gives  C-ongress  the  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  consider  with  "full  awareness  of 
what  Is  at  stake"  **  what  resp>onsibllltles  It 
will  delegate  to  a  committee,  and  has  the 
additional  effect  of  preventing  unnecessary 
disharmony  between  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches."  On  the  other  hand.  If 
Congress  has  given  clear  authorization  for 
committee  action.  It  must  be  presumed  will- 
ing that  the  action  be  submitted  to  any  legal 
challenge  that  may  ensue. 

At  the  outset,  the  Court  notes  that  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which  distrib- 
utes functions  among  congressional  com- 
mittees, assigns  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
jvirisdictlon  over  "Interstate  compacts  gen- 
erally." "  While  It  is  true  that  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  have  been  given 
jurisdiction  over  certain  specific  compacts, 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  port  authority 
compacts  has  traditionally  been  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee." 

Therefore,  the  question  posed  here  Is 
W'hcther.  having  this  Jurisdiction,  this  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  substantive  operations  of 
the  authority  of  depth  sufficient  to  permit 
requests  for  documents  of  the  typ>e  called 
for  by  this  subpena  The  answer  to  this 
question  Is  to  be  found  in  an  examination 
of  the  resolution,  passed  by  the  House  on 
June  1.  1960,  granting  to  the  committee  au- 
thorization "to  conduct  full  and  complete 
investigations  and  studies  relating  to  •  •  • 
the  activities  and  operations  of  Interstate 
compacts,"  using  the  subpena  power.  If  nec- 
essary.* 

H.  Res  27  granted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  power  "to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete Investigations  and  studies,"  using  the 


"■  Barenblatt  v.  United  States  (360  U.S. 
109,  116-123   (1959)  )  . 

•»  Watkins  v.  United  States,  supra  at  198- 
206.  United  States  v.  Peck  (154  F.  Supp. 
603,806-611   (D.D.C  i    (1957>). 

"  United  States  v  Rumely.  sup-a    Ht  46 

«  Id  See  renerally  Bickel  find  WelUnpton, 
"Legislative  Purpose  and  the  Jud:ciRl  Proc- 
p.ss  The  Lincoln  Mills  Case  "  7!  Harv.  L. 
Rev    1,  27-35.  38-39    (1957t 

**  Bickel  and   Wellington,  supra,  at   34-35. 

«60  Stat.  827.  rule  XI,  sec.  (1)  (LU8  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

'•  It  was  the  House  committee  which  con- 
sidered and  recommended  passage  of  the 
1921  and  1922  compacts,  and  which  consid- 
ered the  resolution,  supra  note  19,  which 
would  have  withdrawn  congressional  consent 
from  the  compacts  until  they  could  be  fur- 
ther amended. 

«  Supra  note  26  ^^■hen  the  Cotirt  refers 
to  the  "June  1  resolution."  it  Intends  to  In- 
clude as  well  reference  to  the  basic  resolu- 
tion that  was  amended  on  that  df.te  H  Res. 
27,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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subpena  power  where  necessary,  relating  to 
several  of  the  areas  assigned  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commutee  by  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  H  Res.  530.  the  resolution 
actually  passed  on  June  1.  added  the  area 
cf  "the  activities  and  operations  of  interstate 
compacts." 

Congress'  authorization  to  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  here  discussed  was  also  its 
authorization  to  Subcommittee  No  5;  for  it 
was  stipulated  at  trial  that  whatever  power 
the  full  committee  received,  it  prup?rly  dele- 
gated to  the  subcommittee 

Defendant  contends  thai  this  resolution 
should  be  read  to  permit  inquiry  only  Into 
"those  aspects  of  an  interstate  compact 
agency  which  are  peculiar  to  Its  Interstate 
compact  status  "  '■ 

The  court  assumes,  arguendo,  that  so  read, 
the  resolution  would  not  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  probe  as  deeply  as  it  did.  and  the 
constitutional  issue  of  whether  Congress  has 
power  to  secure  "internal  documents"  of  a 
compact  agency  would  be  avoided 

However,  it  is  clear  to  the  court  fr'jm  the 
language,  context,  and  Rooz  discussion  pre- 
ceding passage  of  the  June  1  resolution  that 
it  authorized  an  investigation  of  much  great- 
er depth  than  defendant  argues.  First,  the 
resolution  itself  is  unqualifted;  it  spealcs  of 
full  and  complete  investigations  and  studies 
relating  to  •  •  •  the  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  interstate  compacts  " 

Second,  the  resolution  was  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  May  17.  1960."  shortly  after  the  commit- 
tee had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  non- 
public authority  documents  through  In- 
formal means  '■' 

Third,  during  the  short  floor  discussion 
on  June  1.  several  sipnificant  statements 
were  made  CongresFman  Brown-,  of  tho 
Rules  Committee,  which  had  recommended 
passage   of    the   resolution,   stated 

"I  have  been  assured  by  both  the  ranking 
member  of  the  i  Judiciary  |  Committee  on  our 
I  Republican  |  side  and  by  the  chairman  •  •  • 
that  the  committee  does  not  expect  to  use 
or  abuse  this  power  through  a  great  many  in- 
vestigations "but,  Instead,  go  look  Into  one 
particular  State's  compact  |sicl  where,  un- 
der present  laws  ai.d  under  the  compact, 
there  is  no  control  or  knowledge  of  Just  how 
a  great  many  public  funds  are  being  ex- 
pended •  •  •  [Tjhe  Committee  on  Rules  has 
had  explained  to  it  the  need  for  this  inves- 
tigation and  the  good  that  can  come  from 
It."  ■" 

Later  in  the  debate  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  stated  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  "given  blanket  authority  to 
investigate"  '■■  in  connection  with  those  in- 
terstate compacts  coming  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion.'•«     At    no    point    in    the    history    of   the 
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"  These  Infurmal  efforts  were  part  of  the 
preliminary  committee  study,  by  the  staff  of 
the  full  committee,  referred  to  in  the  Intro- 
duction. Since  the  Court  is  here  concerned 
only  with  the  authorization  for  the  in- 
vestigation voted  by  Subcommittee  No  5  on 
June  8.  1960.  It  need  not  and  does  not  de- 
cide whether  this  preliminary.  Informal  study 
was  authorized  under  the  committee's  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  over  the  port  authority  com- 
pacts 

■■"  CoNCRESsioN.sL  Record,  vol.  106,  pt.  9, 
p.  11593. 

-  Id.  11594 

'- 1  e  .  It  did  not  entitle  the  committee  to 
investigate  "Interstate  oil  compacts.  '  which 
rule  XI.  sec  (  1  i  ^  K )  6.  assigns  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  or  "interstate  compacts  re- 
lating to  apportionment  of  waters  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes."  which  rule  XI,  sec.   (l)(n)9. 


resolution  was  any  limitation  on  this  "blan- 
ket authority"  suggested 

The  authority  contends,  however,  that 
Congress  could  not  have  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
into  areas  of  authority  activity  that  affect 
Federal  interests  normally  within  the  legisla- 
tive purview  of  other  House  committees. 

Tills  argument  is  not  persuasive.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  diverse  and  extensive 
operations  of  the  authority  cut  across  a  great 
many  areas  of  Federal  concern.  Precisely 
because  this  is  so.  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  both  for  purposes  of  internal 
efficiency  and  to  prevent  undue  burdens  on 
the  authority.  Congress  might  focus  Its  vis- 
itatorial powers  with  respect  to  the  authority 
in  a  single  committee.'-* 

The  court  finds,  therefore,  that  It  was  the 
clear  import  of  the  June  1  resolution  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  be  authorized  to 
conduct  an  investigation  that  could  encom- 
pass a  request  for  the  subpenaed  documents 
here  at  issue. ^ 

n.  Subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  and  perti- 
nency of  the  documents 

The  Court  assumes,  arguendo,  that  the 
contempt-of-Congress  statute  Imposes  a  re- 
quirement that  before  a  person  who  stands 
in  default  may  be  convicted,  the  Govern- 
ment must  establish  that  a  request  for  docu- 
ments, no  less  than  questions  propounded  at 
a  hearing,  l>e  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
under  investigation.'*  The  Supreme  Court 
has  made  it  clear,  in  addition,  that  when  a 
person  is  called  by  a  legislative  committee  to 
give  information,  he  must  be  given  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  subject  matter  under  in- 
quiry and  the  pertinency  of  the  request  for 
information  to  that  subject.''*  Since  a  wit- 
ness "must  decide  at  the  time  the  questions 
are  propounded  whether  or  not  to  answer,"  " 
fundaimental  fairness  requires  that  he  be 
given  information  upon  which  to  make  this 
decision  that  Is  as  explicit  and  clear  as  "the 
due-process  clause  requires  In  the  expression 
of    any    element    of    a    criminal    offense."  •• 

(a)  The  explanation  of  subject  matter: 
The  Court  finds  that  the  opening  statement 
of  the  chairman  at  the  June  29  hearing  on 
the  return  of  the  subpena  made  Indisputably 
clear    the   subject   matter   of    the    Investiga- 


asslgns  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  106,  pt.  9, 
p.    11594. 

"Cf.  United  States  v  OConnor  (135  F. 
Supp.  590,  595  (DDC.  1955)).  rev'd  on 
other  grounds,  99  US  App.  DC.  373,  240  F. 
2d  404  (1956);  92  Congressional  Record 
10043  (remarks  nf  Congressman  Wadsworth, 
one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946). 

^  Cf .  Hopkins  Federal  Savings  i-  Loan 
Assn.  V.  Cleary  (296  \J3.  315,  334-35  (1935)  ). 

»=The  statute.  In  Its  express  terms,  pro- 
vides only  that  one  summoned  to  produce 
papers  or  give  testimony  who  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all,  and  one  summoned  who  appears, 
but  "refufes  to  answer  any  question  perti- 
nent to  the  question  under  inquiry"  shall  be 
gtillty  of  a  misdemeanor — appearing  to  make 
no  special  provision  for  one  who  Is  sum- 
moned to  produce  papers  and  appears,  but 
does  not  produce  them.  The  Government 
having  stated  on  oral  argument  that  the  re- 
quirement of  pertinence  probably  applies  to 
this  latter  situation,  and  that  It  would  satis- 
fy the  burden  of  proving  pertinence  as 
though  the  requirements  existed,  without 
conceding  as  a  general  proposition  that  It 
does  [trial  transcript  pp.  17-18  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "tr.")  ]  the  Court  has  assumed 
arguendo  that  It  does. 

«•  Watkins  V.  United  States,  supra,  note  37. 
at  208-215 

"  Id.  at  208. 

"Id.  at  209.  214-215. 


tlon      That  statement  said  In  lt«  most  rele- 
vant part: 

"The  port  authority's  operations  affect  the 
economic  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  liv- 
ing outside  as  well  as  Inside  the  port  de- 
velopment area  and  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  They  Intimately  affect  the 
operation  of  Federal  agencies  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  the  national  defense, 
navigable  waterways,  and  air.  rail,  and  high- 
way traffic  In  short,  they  profoundly  affect 
Federal  interests  of  many  and  various  kinds. 

"Nevertheless  •  •  •  neither  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  which  Is  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  Interstate  compacts  of  this  charac- 
ter, nor  any  other  congressional  committee, 
has  ever  conducted  a  general  investigation 
cf  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  deter- 
mine its  conformance  or  nonconformance  to 
the  limits  of  Its  authority  or  the  extent  or 
adequacy  of  its  performance  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in   the  public   Interest 

"What  is  mcwe.  In  recent  months,  com- 
plaints varying  widely  in  character  and 
gravity  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
port  authority  under  the  compacts  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee 
•  •  •  IT|he  staff  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  directed  last  March  to  make 
a  study  of  the  activities  and  operations  of 
the  authority  under  the  1921  and  1922  com- 
pacts. Including  a  review  of  the  scope  of  the 
authority's  major  operations.  •   •   • 

'Notwithstanding  |a  request  for  certain 
flies  I ,  the  p>ort  authority  failed  for  the  most 
part  to  make  available  the  documents  re- 
quested. Rather,  It  limited  Itself  to  supply- 
ing documents  virtually  all  of  which  were 
already  matters  of  public  record. 

"Against  this  background,  the  subcommit- 
tee voted  on  June  8,  1960,  to  begin  a  full  in- 
quiry Into  the  activities  and  operations  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  under  the 
1921   and   1922  compacts     •   •    • 

"Congress  has  responsibilities  both  under 
the  compact  clause  of  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  resolutions,  with  reservations 
thereto,  by  which  It  approved  the  compacts, 
the  port  authority,  and  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

"Congress  also  has  responsibilities  In  many 
areas  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  au- 
thority, such  as.  interstate  commerce,  the 
national  defense,  navigable  waters,  air.  rail, 
and  highway  transportation,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal  agencies,  including  Inde- 
pendent agencies.   •    •    • 

"It  remains  for  the  Chair  to  Indicate  the 
ptirpose  and  scope  of  the  investigation  In 
aid  of  which  the  subject  subpenas  were 
Issued.  The  purpose  of  the  Investigation  Is 
to  ascertain  conformance  or  nonconform- 
ance of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  with 
the  congresslonally  imposed  limitations  on 
its  powers  and  the  extent  and  adequacy  with 
which  the  authority  is  carrying  out  Its  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  congresslonally 
approved  compacts  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Congress  should  legislate  'to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal."  Its  resolutions  of  approval. 

"The  need  to  reevaluate  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  1921  and  1922  compacts  arises 
in  part  from  complaints  which  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerning various  of  the  port  authority's  activ- 
ities and  operations.  To  give  a  few  examples, 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  policy  of  the 
port  authority  in  combining  revenues  for  fi- 
nancing purposes  from  all  its  facilities,  rath- 
er than  reducing  tolls  on  each  facility  as  It 
is  amortized,  placed  an  undue  burden  on  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  and  is  con- 
trary to  national  transportation  policy — in- 
deed, contrary  to  the  publicly  announced 
policy  of   the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  certain  activities 
of  the  port  authority  unjustifiably  discrim- 
inate against  certain  types  of  Interstate 
carriers.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  port 
authority    has    extended    its   operations    be- 
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yond  the  geographic  limit*  contemplated 
by  the  Congress.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
in  the  letting  of  certain  service  and  con- 
struction contracts,  the  port  authority  has 
not  permitted  competition  and  has  failed  to 
grant  the  award  to  the  lowest  qualified 
bidder 

"It  hah  also  been  asserted  that  the  overall 
operations  of  the  port  authority  have  at  no 
time  been  subjected  lo  a  comprehensive  In- 
dependent audit  by  any  governmental 
agency. 

"The  subcommittee  in  its  inquiry  will 
study  these  and  other  matters  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  warranted  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  consent  to  the  port 
authority  compacts  In  order  more  adequately 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  manifold  Federal 
interests  Involved.  The  subcommittee  deems 
access  to  the  documents  sought  in  the  sub- 
penas necessary  to  the  effectuation  of  the 
investigation"  " 

Although  isolated  portions  of  this  state- 
ment might.  If  taken  out  of  context  and  sub- 
jected to  close  analysis  in  the  comparative 
calm  of  a  lawyer's  office,  suggest  a  somewhat 
narrower  subject  matter  or  yield  ambiguities, 
the  statement  must  be  considered  in  its  en- 
tirety as  It  was  made  to  the  defendant  at 
the  hearing  So  read.  Its  clear  Import  is.  in 
summary,  that  the  subject  under  inquiry 
was  twofold:  (1)  Whether  the  authority  was 
operating  functionally  and  geographically  as 
envisioned  by  Congress  when  It  approved  the 
1921  and  1922  compacts;  and  (2)  whether  it 
was  carrying  out  the  tasks  given  It  pursuant 
to  the  compacts  in  a  manner  that  showed 
sufBclent  concern  for  Federal  interests.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  investigation  was 
to  determine  whether  legislation  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  the  congressional  resolu- 
tions of  consent  to  the  compacts  might  be 
desirable  in  order  to  protect  the  Federal 
interests  Involved 

(b)  Pertinency:  On  the  trial  of  a  con- 
tempt of  Congress  case,  the  Government  must 
prove  ••  as  a  matter  of  law  and  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  request  for  docu- 
ments was  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
under  investigation  •"  The  Government  must 
also  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  *=  that 
the  explanation  cf  pertinency  made  to  the 
witness  at  the  hearing  "^'  was  sufficiently  clear 


^»  June  29  tr   2-5 

-Bowers  V.  Untcd  States  (92  U.S.  App. 
DC.  79,  85,  202  P  2d  447.  453  (1953)).  Ac- 
cord. Deutch  V.  United  States  (No.  233,  Su- 
preme Court,  June  12.  1961,  pp    13-16). 

"' Braden  v.  United  States  (365  U.S.  431, 
435-437  (1961)).  The  Government  need  not 
prove  that  every  document  requested  would, 
if  produced,  have  been  material  to  the  com- 
mittee's Inquiry.  It  need  only  show  that 
the  request  was  such  that  it  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  elicit  informa- 
tion which,  luider  all  the  circumstances, 
could  have  been  material.  United  States  v. 
Orman  (207  F.  2d  148,  166  (3d  Cir.  1953)). 
And  under  the  contempt  of  Congress  statute 
It  is  the  request  which  must  be  pertinent. 
Id.  at  154,  156.  and  "|l|f  it  is  principally 
pertinent,  it  need  not  exclude  every  pos- 
.slble  irrelevancy,  at  least  until  there  is  ob- 
jection by  the  witnesses  "  United  States  v. 
Kamin  (136  F.  Supp.  791.  799-800  (D,  Mass. 
1956.  Aldrich.  J.)  )  .  See  also  United  States 
V.  Kamin  (135  F.  Supp.  382,  289  (D.  Mass. 
1955.))  In  this  case  Mr.  Tobin  did  not. 
either  before  or  after  the  ccwnmittee's  ex- 
planation, make  the  kind  of  particularized 
objection  to  the  pertinency  of  specific  doc- 
uments that  would  have  called  for  a  negation 
of  possible  Irrelevancies 

■'■  Knowles  v.  United  States  (108  U.S.  App. 
DC.   148.  151,  280  F.  2d  696,  699   (I960)), 

•  This  assumes  that  a  proper  objection  was 
made  on  the  grounds  cf  pertinency.  Bareti- 
blatt   V.   United  States,  supra,  at   123-125. 


to  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  the  proper  nexus  existed  between 
the  request  and  the  subject  matter."' 

The  Court  rec0gnl2.es  that  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  a  fine  line  between  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  a  committee's  ex- 
planation of  pertinency  and  the  question  of 
actual  pertinency  in  law;  but  in  this  case 
they  may  be  treated  as  a  single  question. 
The  Court  finds  that  the  Government  has 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
explanation  was  sufficient,  and  the  same 
analysis  Justifies  a  finding  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  there  was  legal  pertinency. 

Mr.  Tobln's  principal  complaint  regarding 
the  explanation  of  pertinency  Is  that  it  did 
not  spell  out  in  detail  the  "Federal  interest  " 
which  the  authority's  operations  may  be  ad- 
versely affecting,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
subpenaed  documents  might  reveal  this  fact. 

The  Court  has  already  noted  that  the 
activities  of  the  port  authority  obviously 
touch  upon  many  areas  of  Federal  concern. 
For  example,  the  Importance  of  these  activi- 
ties to  the  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  so  clear  that  in  any 
discussion  of  the  authority  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted .•■ 

The  real  question,  then,  is  with  what 
specificity  the  committee  was  required  to 
identify  the  particular  elements  of  those 
broad  su-eas  of  Federal  concern,  and  with 
what  detail  it  was  required  to  link  the  re- 
quested documents  with  these  elements.  In 
answering  this  question  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  nature  of  the  committee's  in- 
quiry: although  stimulated  by  specific  com- 
plaints, it  was  to  a  degree  exploratory:  for 
in  the  40  years  of  the  authority's  existence. 
Congress  had  never  undertaken  to  Inform 
Itself  fully  as  to  the  Interrelation  between 
autliorlty  operations  and  the  arefs  of  re- 
sponsibility committed  to  Congre&s  by  the 
Constitution.  Because  the  stated  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Federal  Interests 
were  being  affected,  the  commit-,ee  per- 
formed its  task  of  explaining  pertlriency  by 
relating  the  subpenaed  documents  to  this 
subject.  To  say  that  it  was  required  to 
delineate  with  ultimate  precision  the  par- 
ticular elements  of  Federal  Interests  which 
the  inquiry  might  reveal  to  be  Adversely 
affected  would  be  to  require  the  committee, 
in  effect,  to  have  stated  its  subjec:  In  the 
narrow  terms  of  the  conclusions  It  might 
later  reach.     This  was  obviously  Impossible. 

Taking  into  account  these  factors,  the 
CoiuT,  finds  that  the  Government  has  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  commit- 
tees  explanation  of  pertinency,  which  is  set 
out  as  apjjendix  A  hereto,  clearly  related 
the  request  for  documents  to  the  br<)ad  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  For  example,  the  request 
for  audits  and  financial  statements  was 
related  to  the  questions  whether  .iny  dis- 
criminations within  or  burdens  upC'U  Inter- 
state commerce  resulted  from  authority  fi- 
nancial policies  and  whether  the  authority 
was  complying  with  the  supervisory  require- 
ments imposed  by  various  Federal  agencies; 
the  request  for  agenda  and  minutes  of 
board  meetings  was  related  to  the  question 
whether  policy  formation  within  the  au- 
thority was  consistent  with  congresslonally 
approved  objectives;  the  request  for  com- 
munications concerning  public  relations 
contracts  wiis  related  to  reported  efforts  by 
the   authority   to   Influence   legislation   and 


""  Watkins  v.  United  States,  supra  notes 
55-57. 

•^Indeed,  by  its  contention  that  other 
House  committees  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  some  of  the  matters  which  v.'ere  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  the  authority  has, 
in  effect,  conceded  this  point. 


governmental   decisions  relating   to   matters 
of  national  concern  •" 

The  Court  does  not  believe  it  necessary  to 
elaborate  this  conclusion  by  discussion  of 
the  committee's  explanation  in  terms  of  each 
category  of  nonproduced  documents,  but  for 
puri>oses  of  illustration,  examination  of  one 
category  in  this  fiishion  will  suffice 

The  subpena  required,  inter  alia  that 
Mr.  Tobm  produce  all  communications  •  •  • 
relating  to  (a)  the  negotiation,  execution, 
and  i>erformance  of  construction  con- 
tracts •  •  •"•^  The  explanation  given  by 
the   committee   was : 

"Construction  contracts  are  important  to 
the  subcommittee  because  most  construction 
undertaken  by  the  authority  is  for  facilities 
used  in.  or  in  the  aid  of.  Interstate  commerce 
or  national  defense.  The  subcommittee  de- 
sires to  ascertain  whether  this  construction 
satisfies  Federal  requirements.  ;x)licies.  and 
responsibilities  and  whether  other  construc- 
tion work  by  the  authority  aflei^ts  or  inter- 
feres with  any  Federal  projects  or  construc- 
tion policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Further,  if  in  the  negotiation  or  let- 
ting of  •  •  •  construction  contract*  clothed 
with  Federal  interests  practices  are  followed 
that  pre\ent  full  competition  or  otherwise 
conflict  with  national  p>oUcles  again,  legis- 
lation modifying  consent  in  these  regards 
may   l>ecome  important '  "" 

It  cannot  be  a  serious  complaint  that  the 
explanation  spoke  of  "contracts"  while  the 
subpena  called  for  production  of  "communi- 
cations" relating  to  their  negotiation,  ex- 
ecution, and  performance  The  words  "con- 
struction contracts"  should  have  been  un- 
derstood to  refer  not  merely  to  the  printed 
instruments  alone,  but  to  the  complex  of 
relations  between  the  authority  and  its  con- 
tractors. Only  with  information  as  to  how 
contracts  came  to  be  executed  and  how  they 
were  being  performed  could  the  committee 
make  a  rational  judgment  as  to  their  ef- 
fect on  Federal  Interests.  The  explanation 
clearly  relates  the  request  to  the  subjects 
under  inquiry:  most  authority  construction 
projects  involve  facilities,  such  as  alrp>orts. 
bridges,  and  tunnels,  that  have  an  important 
relationship  to  interstate  commerce  and  na- 
tional defense.  As  the  explanation  indi- 
cated, the  committee  also  desired  to  know 
whether  other  authority  projects  interfered 
with  the  construction  of  facilities  that  were 
matters  of  Federal  concern.  Although  refer- 
ence was  made  In  general  terms  to  "Federal 
requirements,  policies  and  responsibilities," 
the  Court  does  not  think  the  committee, 
in  explaining  pertinency,  was  required  to 
catalog  them  In  detail.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government's  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  adequacy  of  authority  ftclli- 
ties  vital  to  the  national  defense  is  clear, 
and  an  elaboration  of  complex  policies  and 


"  It  may  be  that  the  authority  did  not 
have  any  "public  relations  contracts,"  but 
this  fact  would  not  vitiate  the  explanation 
of  pertinency.  "|T|he  question  Is:  was  the 
question  and  the  jxisslble  answer  pertinent 
at  that  time  to  the  i  committee's  |  inquiry?" 
United  States  v.  Orman.  supra,  at  154  It 
may  also  be  true  that  not  all  public  rela- 
tions "policies  and  arrangements  "  related  to 
the  subject  matter  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
planation, but  the  explanation  demonstrated 
that  such  documents  were  "principally  per- 
tinent." See  note  60  supra.  No  objection 
was  made  at  the  hearing  to  the  possible 
irrelevancy  of  some  of  this  material.  These 
and  the  other  principles  set  out  in  note  60 
supra,  and  applied  here,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other  alleged  deficiencies  In  the 
explanation. 

•■  See  request  (4)  (a)  of  the  subpena,  supra 
note  7 

•-June  29  tr.  80. 
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requlrementa  relating  to  deXense  racilitiea 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expect€<l  In 
tiiese  heaxlngs. 

Finally,  tiie  pertinency  of  contract  nego- 
tiations to  Federal  antitrust  policy  was  made 
evident  in  the  second  paragraph  quoted 
above.  The  national  economy  and  na- 
t.onal  policies  regarding  competition  Ui  the 
field  of  public  contracts  are.  without  doubt. 
inSuenced  as  greatly  by  actions  of  a  Urge 
public  contracting  purchaser  like  the  au- 
thority as  by  private  contracting  sellers  lUe 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  whose 
internal  operations  have  als  i  been  scruti- 
nized by  congressional  comrai't«es  In  con- 
nection with  effectiveness  ni  the  antitrust 
laws. 

///.  The  ccmTnittee  3  leguilatiie  piirpi^ae  and 
Congress'  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
The  stated  purpose  of  thp  crimmltree's  in- 
vestigation was  "to  determine  whether  Cnn- 
greBs  should  legislate  to  alt-cr  nrnf^nd  or 
repeal  Its  resolutions  of  approval  "  I>?fpnd- 
ant  concedes  that  by  virtue  rf  the  r^sfrva- 
tlons  In  the  consent  resolutions  Congress 
does  have  power  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
In  order  to  protect  'existing  Federal  Inter- 
ests.* Bince  the  context  of  the  committee  s 
etatenvent  of  purpose  makes  clear  that  any 
eierclae  of  the  power  would  be  to  pre.<:erve 
the  Integrity  of  Congress'  approval  of  the 
compacts  or  to  protect  Federal  interest.s  that 
might  be  adversely  effected  by  authority  op- 
erations, the  question  presented  here  Is 
whether  an  inquiry  of  the  scope  announced 
can  be  Jiistlfled  as  preliminary  t<T  a  valid 
exercise  of   that  power  fir  this  purp-^se. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  reservations,  as  well  as  interpretations 
of  the  compact  clause  itself,  suggests  the 
lengths  to  which  Congress  may  g  j  in  e-iercis- 
Ing  its  powir. 

Floor  dlscioaslon  of  the  1921  compact  reso- 
lution In  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded assent  by  Congressman  Ar.sorge,  the 
resolution's  sponsor,  to  an  assertion  that 
"the  port  of  New  York  Is  an  asset  of  the 
entire  Nation  •  •  •  (and)  as  the  trustees 
of  that  asset,  the  people  of  New  Yor'ic  and 
New  Jersey  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country  to  properly  develop  it.  "  '" 

He  also  stated  that  "the  Joint  resolution 
before  the  House  fully  protects  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  by  the  I  Federal  Jurisdiction 
reservation  i    •    •    •.-u 

This  reservation  was  suggested  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Andrew  Mellon.  » 

In  1922  the  same  legl-slator.  al.so  sponsor 
of  the  second  compact  resolution,  assured 
the  House  that  the  cities.  Stites.  ar.d  Nation 
are  fully  protected.'  and  noted 

"The  cost  cf  dcir.g  business  at  the  port 
of  New  Tork  Is  reflected  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  The  port  of  New  Yr,rk  U;  not 
a  local  matter.  It  is  dlstlncMy  natlon.il  In 
scope  and  function."  '* 

These  statemen's  Indicate  *h,it  the  r«»cpr- 
vations  were  not  included  in  the  c-  mpa  rs  ,ts 
an  automatic,  purposeless  gesture;  rather 
they  reflect  congressional  and  executive 
awareness  of  the  port  of  New  Y  irks  unique 
status  in  the  Nations  com.merclal  l.fe,  and 
appreciation  that  a  compact  provldtni?  f -r 
comprehensive  development  of  the  prrt  was 
charged  with  Federal  interests, 

A  further  recognition  of  the^e  facts  ap;  e<\rs 
In  c  >ntemp<  raneous  st  itemencs  made  by 
Julius    Henry    Cohen,     the    aThorlty's    first 


*Br   87  88 

"31    CON-GRESSION'.\L   R£C-RD   4j20 

'^  Id.  4921.  See  also  id.  8589-90  (remarks 
of  Congressman  Appleby  i . 

^S.  Rept.  No.  161,  67th  Cong,  1st  sees,  I 
(19211. 

■'  62  CONGasSSIONAL  RSCORD  7975. 

•Id.  7976.  See  also  Id  13750-52  (rem^irks 
Of  Congressman  Chandler). 


counsel  "-  Tlielr  thrust  is  that  since  the 
comprehen.  jve  plan  is  a  regulation  of  inter- 
.s*a*e  commerce  •  •  •  the  port  authority 
,.^,  ihe  liiitruiuerjtAl.ty  lu  thiti  seiiae  (j>f  the 
Federal  G<;vernment  f  jx  the  purpofee  erf 
effertuatinj;  the    •    •    •    pla;).'    "« 

The  authorlUitlve  commentary  on  the 
compact  cause.  Frankfurter  and  Landls, 
"The  comp  ict  clause  of  the  Constitution-  a 
Study  In  Interstate  .\djustments'."'  '"  indi- 
cates that  the  clause  w.is  the  blend  of  sc-. - 
eraJ  objectives.  Principally,  it  was  intended 
to  provide  a  nonlitigious  method  for  setUe- 
ment  of  boundary  disputes  between  Sta;e«. 
It  also  provided  authorization  for  other  in- 
terstate "political  adjtistraent,"  ■■'  retaining 
to  Congress  the  power  to  determine  whether 
'the  national,  and  not  merely  a  regional, 
interest  mi  y  be  involved,"  and  to  "exercise 
national  supervision  through  its  power  to 
grant  or  withhold  consent,  or  to  grant  It 
under  appropriate  conditions."  As  the  au- 
thors summarized : 

"The  franaers  thus  astutely  created  a  mech- 
anism of  legal  control  over  affairs  that  are 
projected  beyond  State  lines  and  yet  may 
not  call  for.  nor  be  capable  of.  national 
treatment.  They  allowed  Interstate  adjust- 
ments, but  duly  safeguarded  the  national 
interest."  "' 

The  ctiaet  which  have  interpreted  the  com- 
pact clause  have  confirmed  these  state- 
ments, and  established  that  Congress  has 
a  twofold  duty:  first,  to  prevent  undue  In- 
Jury  to  the  Interests  of  noncompacttng 
States:  "  second,  to  guard  against  Interfer- 
ence with  the  "rightful  management"  by 
the  Nations!  Government  of  the  substantive 
matters  plr.ced  by  the  Constitution  under 
Its  control."  Where  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment between  States  !.■?  "of  merely  local  con- 
cern," Congress  has  no  responsibility  under 
the  clause;  '^  but  as  the  Supreme  Court  em- 
jihasized  af  recently  as  1959,  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  protect  substantive  Federal  In- 
terests such  as  Interstate  commerce  and  na- 
tional defense  in  its  actions  under  the  com- 
pact clause  ,s  a  clear  one  " 

In  view  of  the  frank  recognition  that  the 
p<^>rt  of  Ne-*  Y  rk  is  a  "national  as,set"  and 
that  Cor.ertss  has  r«»8pon8lblllty  under  the 
compart  clause  W>  "pxerclse  national  super- 
vision '  over  compactj?.  It  is  clear  to  the  Court 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  pur- 
suant to  the  reservations  must  be  coexten- 
sive with  any  threat  to  national  Interests 
caused  by  activities  of  the  authority.  It  is 
not  neres-sary  and  would  be  Improper  to 
speculate  at  to  the  type  of  leglslaUon  that 
rnigh'  ernerf-e  from  an  Inquiry  such  as  this.'* 


"  Mr  Cohen  had  been  one  of  the  Important 
moving  figures  In  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  authority's  creation. 

••June  29  tr.  73  (brief  in  support  of  this 
investigation  prepared  by  the  committee, 
quoting   thl!   and   other  statements). 

"34  Yale  '^  J   885  (1925). 

"  Id    at  72?. 

"  Id   n'  69, i. 

^  Sef  fv.  Rhode  Islar.d  v.  Ma'sachusctta, 
12  Pet.  657,  724-28  (18S8). 

"See.  e  tt  Wharton  v.  Wise,  153  US.  156, 
169-70  (1894). 

*- Petty  v.  Tennessee-Mixsonri  Bridge  Com- 
mission, 35t»  U.S.  275.  289  (Frankfurter.  J. 
dlasentlng);  Virginia  v.  Tennestee,  148  US. 
503,  518  (181)3). 

*^  Petty-Ti.nncs&ee-Miisouri  Bridge  Com. 
mission,  supra  note  81  at  282  n.  7,  28&-69 
(dissenting  opinion). 

••To  so  sp'KJUIate  as  to  the  type  of  possible 
legislation  &nd  ahso  to  rule  on  its  consti- 
tutionality without  knowledge  of  Its  lan- 
guage and  legislative  history  and  the  context 
In  which  court  challenge  to  It  would  arise, 
would  be.  li  effect,  to  render  an  advisory 
opinion,  an  exerci.se  forbldien  *o  the  courts 
by  the  constitutional  requirement  that  they 
decide  cases  and  controversies. 


but  the  potential  threats  that  mlKhl  Justify 
legislation  have  been  su^ges'ed  by  the  record 
before  the  Court.  lmprov:deni  or  excessive 
axp^-ndi tares  It  r  Uie  constj-ucuon,  (  perau^n, 
..>r  sdminiiiratiun  of  facillLies  might  result 
.n  tolls  and  ciiarges  that  burden  the  fl^fw  of 
!i.*er'^*a?e  commerce  Declsliins  relating  to 
a  paru<  ular  mode  of  traiispo*tatlon  may  be 
lak'ii  wittiout  proper  confclderati<  n  of  their 
unpiu't  upon  national  transporUition  pf^icy. 
Planning  and  cunsirucuon  oi  facilities  may 
be  carried  out  without  sufficient  concern  fur 
the  requirements  of  national  defense.  The 
Court  does  not  Intend  to  imply  that  these 
threats  actually  would  appear;  It  Is  suffl- 
cieut,  from  the  nature  of  the  authority  and 
Its  operations  and  the  tyi>e  of  complaints 
received  by  the  committee,  that  such  threats 
might  be  uncovered. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Inquiry  pro- 
posed by  the  conunlttee  was  broad  in  Its 
scope,  but  the  Court  holds  It  'vas  Justified 
as  groundwork  for  valid  congressional  action 
in  view  of  the  substantial  national  interests 
which  could  have  been  found  to  be  adversely 
affected  by   the  authority's  operations. 

The  defendant  raises  several  arguments  In 
support  of  his  contention  Uiat  tlie  conunlt- 
tee  had   no   valid    legislative   purpose. 

First,  he  says  that  since  any  legislation 
must  necessarily  relate  only  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  "port  preference"  clause  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  violated.  That 
clause  provides: 

"No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  R'-gu- 
lation  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  Lne  Puria 
of  one  btate  over  those  of  another   •    •    •      ■» 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  argument. 
The  port  preference  clause  has  twen  given 
a  narrow  construction  by  the  aupreme 
Court,  and  measures  that  benefit  one  port 
while  only  incidentally  causing  disadvantage 
to  otiiers  have  been  s<Ud  not  to  violate  the 
clause  •• 

In  addition.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
clause  must  be  read  to  allow  reasonable 
classifications  among  ports."-  It  cannot  be 
Buppcjsed  that  there  would  b«  no  rational 
justification  for  legislation  relattmr  solely  to 
the  Nation's  largest  port  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible, moreover,  that  legislation  miKht  re- 
sult from  the  Inquiry  relating  to  the  author- 
ity as  an  operational  agency  rather  than  as 
a  port — a  requirement  for  periodic  reports 
or  audits,  for  example — and  it  seems  clear 
that  such  action  would  not  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional preference  among  ports.""  Any  sig- 
nificant objection  on  this  ground  must 
await  specific  legislation  by  Congress. 

A  second  argument  put  forth  by  defend- 
ant Is  that  there  was  no  valid  legislative 
ptirpose  because  the  Inquiry  looked  to  leg- 
islation that  would  regulate  the  "internal 
administration"  of  the  two  States  and  the 
authority  In  violation  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment.    There    is    no   <'ia»"«    made    that    the 


■  Art.  1.  sec.  9.  clause  6. 

^Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  ▼ 
Texas  A  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co  .  284  US 
126. 131-132  (1931). 

"Cf  Morey  v  Doud.  354  US  457,  465  469 
(1957)  (applying  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  tlie  14th  amendment).  The  principles 
applied  Jn  this  case  and  those  It  cites  also 
refute  at  this  stage  the  contention  that  this 
Investigation  represents  invidious  dlsorlml- 
nstlon  against  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Cf.  New  York  v.  United  States. 
326  US.   673.    67S-576    (194U). 

"  The  Court  also  notes  that  while  the  port 
preference  clause  speaks  of  preferences  giv- 
en by  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
the  legislation  that  would  emanate  from 
this  Inquiry  would  be  an  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  the  consent  resolution. 
Such  action  would  be  taken  pursuant  to  the 
reservations  In  the  original  resolvrtlons,  and 
not  an  enumerated  power  of  Congress. 
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reservation  of  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal the  consent  was  Itself  unconstitutional, 
and  It  Is  evident  to  the  Court  that  the  reser- 
vation was  a  proper  exercise  of  congressional 
power  under  the  compact  clause  Further, 
the  Court  has  held  above  that  valid  legisla- 
tion pursuant  to  the  reservation  could 
emerge  from  the  Inquiry  In  view  of  this 
there  Is  no  real  substance  to  the  10th  amend- 
ment argument.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said 
this  term."  quoting  from  James  Madison : 

"Interference  with  the  power  of  the  States 
was  no  constitutional  criterion  of  the  power 
of  Congress  If  the  power  was  not  given. 
Congress  could  not  exercise  It;  If  given,  they 
might  exercise  It,  although  It  should  Inter- 
fere with  the  laws,  or  even  the  constitutions 
of  the  States  " 

Since  the  power  here  was  "given,"  the 
contention  that  Its  exercise  would  unconsti- 
tutionally Interfere  with  "Internal  adminis- 
tration" falls.  The  Court  need  not  determine 
the  scope  of  the  power,  for  "the  possibility 
that  Invalid  as  well  valid  legislation  might 
erisue  from  an  Inquiry  does  not  limit  the 
power  of  inquiry;^  Invalid  legislation  might 
ensue  from  any  Inquiry."* 

Finally,  the  defendant  argues  that  the 
committee's  stated  purpose  was  not  In  fact 
Its  purpose,  and  that  the  true  ends  of  the  In- 
quiry were  not  prof>er  ones  for  a  legislative 
committee.  The  real  purposes,  he  alleges, 
were.  In  summary,  exposure  for  exposure's 
sake,  "punishment  "  of  the  authority  and  Its 
officials,  and  assumption  of  supervisory 
powers  over  the  day-to-day  operations  ol 
the  authority. 

The  task  of  determining  whether  a  com- 
mittee was  acting  In  pursuance  of  a  proper 
legislative  purpose  Is,  In  effect,  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  it  was  acting  constitution- 
ally, and  It  Is  not  a  task  lightly  undertaken 
by  the  courts  It  cannot  be  a  search  for 
motives  of  individual  legislators;  "jtlhelr 
motives  alone  would  not  vitiate  an  Investi- 
gation which  had  been  Instituted  by  a  House 
of  Congress  If  that  assembly  s  legislative 
piupoee  Is  being  served""'  Only  when  It 
cannot  be  established  that  "the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  Inquiry  were  in  aid  of  legisla- 
tive processes"  can  a  court  conclude  that 
the  Inquiry  was  improper. •= 

The  Court  finds  on  the  record  before  It 
that  the  committees  true  purposes  were 
those  stated  The  propriety  of  these  pur- 
poses was  substantial;  this  was  not  a  case 
where  a  corrunlttee's  announced  alms  were 
themselves  questionable  or  open  to  serious 
attack.  The  Inquiry  Itself  was.  In  effect, 
voted  by  the  full  House,  and  the  subpena 
was  In  fact  voted  by  the  full  committee" 

In  view  of  this,  a  holding  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Inquiry  was  Invalid  because  of  the 
motives  of  Individual  legislators  would  be 
to  Impute  such  motives  to  the  entire  House 

That  the  Inquiry  was  sparked  by  the  au- 
thority's announcement  that  it  favored  con- 
struction of  a  Jet  airport  In  Morris  County, 
N.J.,  Is  not  sufficient  to  establish  that  the 
committee's  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  air- 
port's construction  Dramatic  Incidents  fre- 
quently stimulate  far-ranging  Inquiries  when 
It  appears  they  may  be  symptoms  of  deeply 
rooted  problems.  Neither  does  the  fact 
that  the  subpena  requested  documents 
closely  related  to  the  authority's  day-by-day 
operations  require  a  conclusion  that  the 
committee's   purpose  was   to   regulate   these 


'■  Re\na  v  Unitied  States.  364  U.S.  507.  512 
(1960) 

"  Barsky  v.  United  States.  83  U.S.  App. 
DC.  127,  131,  167  F.  2d  241,  245  (1948);  cert, 
denied.  334  U.S.  843. 

"  Watktns    v.    United    States,    supra,    note 

37.  at  200. 

"  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  supra,  note 

38,  at  133. 

•^Congressional  Record,  vol  106.  pt.  13, 
p.   17283   (remarks  of  Congressman  Celler). 


operations.  To  require  Information  about 
the  authority  Is  not  to  regulate  the  au- 
thority,'" and  as  the  Court  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, these  documents  were  relevant  to  valid 
broader  purposes. 

IV.  Privileges  and   immunities  attaching  to 
the  requested  documents 

The  Court  must  consider  now  whether, 
since  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  re- 
garding the  compact  resolutions,  and  since 
it  would  be  aided  in  this  task  by  studying 
the  subpenaed  documents.  It  also  has  the 
power  to  order  their  production. 

The  authority  contends  that  the  right  to 
demand  the  documents  does  not  automati- 
cally follow  from  the  existence  of  an  area 
of  legislative  competence  to  which  they  have 
relevance.  Where,  as  here,  the  documents 
are  closely  related  to  the  operations  of  a  non- 
Federal  agency  which  is  principally  the  cre- 
ation of  two  sovereign  States,  the  doctrine 
of  "executive  privilege"  reinforced  by  con- 
siderations of  comity  basic  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  our  Federal  system,  it  is 
argued,  bars  Congress  from  access. 

The  documents  sought  to  be  Immunized 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories  (a) 
Communications  to  and  from  the  Oovernors 
and  their  staffs;  (b)  those  prepared  and  cir- 
culated solely  among  the  authority  staff 
and  commissioners;  and  (c)  confidential  re- 
ports to  the  authority  by  outsiders 

At  the  outset  the  matter  of  the  Governors' 
communications  must  t>e  considered  Al- 
though they  relate  to  the  operations  of  the 
Authority,  these  documents  are  directly  In- 
volved In  the  functioning  ol  the  office  of 
the  chlet  executive  of  a  sovereign  body  in 
our  dual  form  of  government  Thus  i*  is 
arguable  that  they  occupy  a  uniquely  pn. al- 
leged status.  However,  the  court  need  not 
here  decide  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  require  the  production  of  these  docu- 
ments, since  the  defense  of  special  guber- 
naU)rlal  privilege  was  never  properly  raised 
before  the  committee  At  no  time  during 
the  course  of  the  inquiry— or,  indeed,  during 
the  contempt  proceeding  In  the  House — was 
Congress  apprised  that  the  committee's  sub- 
pena called  for  documents  of  this  unique 
character 

Had  Mr.  Tobln  so  indicated  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  anything  approaching  the  par- 
ticularity he  has  achieved  In  his  presentation 
to  this  court,  the  committee  might  then  have 
determined,  upon  deliberation,  whether  to 
test  Its  power  In  this  area  or  to  seek  some 
mutually  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem."^' 

Having  failed  to  give  the  committee  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  Issue.  Mr. 
Tobln  may  not  properly  assert  it  here;  and 
the  court  would  be  stretching  the  limits  of 
Its  discretion  to  rule  upon  an  Issue  neither 
properly    raised    nor    necessary    to    decision 


"'  See.  e.g.  Barsky  v.  United  States,  supra, 
note  89,  83  U.S.  App.  DC.  at  131,  167  F.  2d 
at  245. 

"  Cf.  McPhaul  v  United  States  (364  U.S. 
372,  378-79  (I960)),  the  cases  there  cited, 
and  United  States  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.  (338 
US.  632.  653  (1950)).  Quinn  v.  United 
States  (349  U.S.  155,  162-65  (1956)).  is  dis- 
tinguishable, principally  on  the  ground  that 
the  objection  there  claimed  to  have  been 
raised  before  the  committee,  the  self-incrim- 
ination bar  of  the  fifth  amendment,  was  a 
familiar  one  In  congressional  Inquiries,  so 
that  the  standard  of  what  "a  committee  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  understand  as  an 
attempt  to  Invoke  the  privilege"  could  be  a 
lower  one. 

Here  knowledge  that  the  subpena  called 
for  Governors'  communications  was  unique- 
ly the  knowledge  of  those  connected  with 
the  authority,  and  they  chose  to  attempt  to 
gain  Immunity  for  all  documents  subpenaed, 
rather  than  Indicate  to  the  committee  their 
individual  characteristics. 


which  Is  of  such  potentially  great  constitu- 
tional and  political  importance' 

As  to  the  other  materials  the  Authority 
contends,  first,  that  the  documents  in  each 
of  these  categories  are  absolutely  privileged 
from  demand  by  Congress  In  the  alterna- 
tive. It  maintains  that  if  the  proper  test  is 
to  balance  Congress  need  for  them  iipaitist 
injuries  to  this  compact  and  to  the  Federal 
system  that  might  ensue  from  disclosure 
the  balance  is  in  favor  of  nondisclostire 

Preliminarily,  the  Court  notes  that  It  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  clear  authority  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  to  withhold  documents  from 
congressional  scrutiny  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege.""  Moreover,  while  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  power  of  a 
congresslonally  created  commission  to  se- 
cure State  voting  records  ''  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  as  claimed  by 
State  ageni  le.s  against  Congress  is  not  clear. 

The  port  authority,  however,  is  a  hybrid;  * 
Its  very  existence  depended  upon  Joint 
action  by  the  States  and  Congress,  and 
aspects  of  its  continued  operation  rem&m 
subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  both 
Thus,  neither  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  nor  considerations  of  federalism  can 
alone  be  dispt^sitive  of  the  arguments  here, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  analogous 
cases  and  to  fiictors  bearing  up>on  the  use 
of  the  compact  device  to  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  these  documents  may 
be  immune  from  congressional  scrutiny 
either  constitutionally  or  as  a  niatter  of 
public  policy. 

The  Instances  are  few  where  absolute  im- 
munities have  been  judicially  created.  They 
include  the  right  ol  an  individual  to  invoke 
the  self-incrimination  bar  of  the  fifth 
amendment  against  the  demands  of  a  con- 
gressional ccmmittee;  '•■  the  right  of  litigants 
and  witnesses  In  court  proceedings  to  invoke 
the  recognized  common  law  privileges;  ""  the 
Federal  Government's  right  in  civil  proceed- 
ings In  which  it  is  a  defendant,  to  withhold 
military  secrets;  ""  the  right  of  members  of 


'-See  Bishop.  "The  Executive's  Right  of 
Privacy:  An  Unresolved  Constitutional  Ques- 
tion." 66  Yale  L.J.  477.  478  r    5       ( 1957  i 

By  "clear  authority"  the  Court  means  Ju- 
dicial decisions  or  unambiguous  statements 
by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  Uni- 
lateral declarations  by  the  Executive,  see,  e.g. 
the  memorandum  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  id.,  or  by  Congress,  see.  e.g.,  staff 
of  Special  Subconunlttee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  85th  Cong  .  1st  sess.. 
right  of  access  by  Special  Subcommittee  on 
I^egislative  Oversight  to  CAB  files  and  rec- 
ords (committee  print  1957).  are  not  such 
authority.     See  also  5  U.S.C    sec    22 

"Hannah  v.  Larche  (363  U.S.  420.  452 
(1960)  ) ,  rev'g  on  other  grounds,  177  F.  Supp. 
816.  819  21  (W.  L  La  I  (1959)  See  also 
Alabama  v.  Roger.^  (187  F.  Supp  848.  853- 
54  (M.  D  Ala.  1&60)),  aff'd  per  curiam,  285 
F.  2d  430  (5th  clr.  1961);  In  re  Wallace  (170 
F    Supp    63,  67-68   (M.  D.  Ala     1959)). 

«•  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  the  port  authority  is  a 
"State"  agency  Whatever  value  such  con- 
clusionary  characterizations  may  have,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  be  limited  to  the  con- 
text In  which  they  are  made,  none  having 
been  made  on  constitutional  grounds.  For 
purposes  here  relevant  the  authority  must 
be  treated  as  a  repository  of  both  Federal  and 
State  Interests,  sul  generis  in  the  Federal 
system. 

"Eg.  Quinn  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
94 

'"*  I.e  ,  Husband-wife,  lawyer-client,  doctor- 
patient.  Of  course.  In  some  Jurisdictions, 
these  privileges  have  been  subject  to  statu- 
tory addition  or  modification. 

"■'  E.g.,  United  States  v  Reynolds  (346  U.S. 
1,11   (1953)  ). 
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the  Federal  executive  to  be  absolutely  free 
fr -m  private  suits  tor  libel  based  on  state- 
ments made  In  connection  with  "matters 
commuted  by  law  to  [ their)  control  and 
supervuslon,"  '"=  and  the  like  privilege  enjoyed 
by  members  of  the  Judiciary."* 

The  thread  that  ties  these  cases  together 
is  the  importance  of  preserving  uninhibited 
freedom  to  communicate  cr  not  to  com- 
municate where  certain  relationships  are 
present.  It  would  be  impossible  to  quaiify 
this  freedom  in  any  one  situation  withcit 
seriously  impairing  it  or  destroying  it  alto- 
gether   " 

However,  in  analogous  situations  where  a 
conflict  has  been  presented  between  risaerted 
rights  and  privileges,  often  having  consti- 
tutional origins,  courts  have  attempted  to 
resolve  the  problem  by  balancing  the  in- 
terests in  the  particular  case.  This  has 
been  so,  for  example,  where  first  an.endment 
lights  have  conflicted  with  the  con^jressional 
Investigatory  power;  "«  where  a  crLmuial  de- 
fendants  right  to  prepare  his  defense  has 
clashed  with  the  Government's  interest  m 
protecting  the  flow  of  inforrr.ati'  n  from  la- 
formants;  -^  where  a  State's  interest  m  main- 
taining an  Important  activity  has  conflicted 
with  the  Federal  power  to  tax;  •  and.  sig- 
nificantly, where  the  interest  of  a  defendant 
In  a  civil  contempt  case  in  preparing  a  fui^ 
defense  haa  conflicted  w^ith  a  Federal  ai^ency  s 
asserted  executive  privilege  for  •internal  ' 
documents."*- 

The  defendant  arsrues.  in  c  jntendlni:  for 
absolute  immunity  of  ctjmpart  authoritv 
documents,  that  perTr.:s.-..un  for  congres- 
sional Investigations  into  au^ency  OF>eratlons. 
even  to  the  extent  here  contemplated,  would 
"supersede  the  States  in  their  control  of 
the  internal  management  and  policies  of 
their  agencies.  ■  "~  and  would  "destroy"  com- 
pact* and  severely  inhibit  States  from  en- 
tering Into  them.  This  wjuid  result,  it  is 
argued,  because  legislative  scritiny  of  agency 
internal  documents  would  incvluib'.y  result 
In   legislative   dictation   of   agency    decl.'^ions. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  with  anything;  less 
than  absolute  immur..ty.  admiaistratr. c  eiS- 
clency  and  the  atmosphere  of  candor  neces- 
sary to  weil-consldered  agency  decisions 
would  be  destroyed;  raw  .".les  containing  un- 
verified reports  about  innocent  Individuals 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  publicity  seek- 
ers; and  sources  of  cv-n.ndentlal  information 
necessary  Uj  agency  functioning  would  be 
exposed  or  inhibited.  In  addition,  it  is  ar- 
gued, other  sources  of  information  exist 
from  which  the  information  ca:i  be  secured. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  the  Gov- 
ernment contends  that  the  Federal  legislaUve 

^"Barr    v.    Matteo    (360    U.S.    564    (1959)). 

""Kg..  Bradley  v.  Fisher  (13  Wall.  335 
(18711  I. 

"*•  Greyotre  v.  Biddle  (177  F  2d  579  581 
(2d  cir.  1949  :  ,  . 

■•"^  Eg  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  supra 
note  38. 

■'Roviaro  v  United  States  (353  U.S.  53. 
58-62  I  1957  I  i. 

■"Eg  Neu-  Yo^k  v.  Uriitid  States,  ^upra 
note  86,  at  586-590  (concurring  opinion  of 
S^3ne.  C.  J- )  . 

-  OUon  Rug  Co.  v.  SLRB  (No.  12303.  7th 
cir  ,  May  25.  1961,  pp  9-10).  (29  U.S  L.  Week 
2576].  See  also  Kauie'-  Aluminvrn  ^  Chem- 
ical Corp.  v.  United  States  (157  F.  Supp.  939 
(ct.  claims  1959.  Reed,  J.)  (semblei).  In 
addition,  there  are  situations,  e.xemplifled 
by  Jencks  v  United  States  i  353  US.  657.  670- 
72  (1957)  ).  and  the  cases  there  approved.  In 
which  the  Government  Is  given  the  choice  of 
declining  t.)  prosecute  a  man  or  revealing 
documents  which  )'her-.^  ise  might  be  covered 
by  an  executive  privilege."  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Andvlsch^-k  (  142  P.  2d  503,  505-06 
(2d  cir.  1944 )  ) .  whoee  thrust  is  to  place  below 
other  constitutional  values  the  interest  in 
secrecy  of  Internal  and  Informer  communi- 
c.itions  engaged  In  by  Federal  agencies, 

^•^  Br.  58-59. 


function  cannot  be  fettered  by  immunities 
attaching  Uj  non- Federal  Instrumentalities. 
The  compact  clause  itself,  it  Is  argued,  con- 
fers power  to  act  In  the  national  Interest. 
and  the  po'.ver  to  Investigate  in  furtherance  of 
an  exercise  of  this  power  cannot  be  defeated 
by  asserted   interests  of  lesser   dimension  "* 

Neither  of  these  argximents  In  Its  full 
thrust  Is  per8U.-\slve.  First,  as  the  court  has 
already  noted,  the  existence  of  a  power  to 
Investigate  does  not.  Irrespective  of  the  ex- 
tent of  th  It  power  immutably  lead  to  con- 
trol by  the  Ir.vpstlKa'Ing  agency  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  In  seveml  re<-eT.f  compacts  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  Included  as  a 
partlclpan:  and  that  Congress  has  expressly 
reserved  p'wer  t.)  secure  compact  agency 
d'^cument.;  of  the  type  here  at  issue  strongly 
suggests  that  no  serijus  inhibition  to  xise  of 
the  ccimpa''t  device  is  pre-ented  In  two  In- 
stances, tlie  Tennessee  River  Basin  Water 
Pollution  O^ntrol  Compact  '"  and  the  Wa- 
hi.sh  Valley  Compact."'  provision  Is  made  for 
Presidential  appointment  of  a  "Federal  rep- 
re.seniativ'^  ■■  In  two  others,  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Transprjrtatlon  .^gency  Com- 
pact "*  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
.\rpa  Transit  Reguhttlon  Comp>act,"'  Congress 
hfis  r^^err -d  the  rlcrht  nf  "access  to  all  books, 
rf-O'fd.'i  nnd  paters  •  •  *  as  well  as  the 
right  of  .n.spection  of  any  facility  •  •  •." 
Mfireover  the  recently  signed  compact  to  de- 
ve'.i.p  the  water  res<jurces  of  the  Delaware 
R!v«>r  Ba^in  Includes  the  Federal  Govern- 
me:.-  as  i  full  partner  with  the  States  of 
De';<iw\re  New  Jersey  New  York  and  Penn- 
.■^vlvanla  '" 

Finally,  any  impediment  to  the  Ideal  ef- 
fectlvenefi'i  of  compact  agencies  that  might 
restilt  from  the  denial  of  an  absniute  priv- 
ilege cannot  outweisrh  the  Impediment  to 
Congress  ability  to  legislate  ellectlvely  that 
would  rej^ult  from  a  grant  of  an  absolute 
privilege. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  «rurt  is  not  pre- 
pired  to  rule  that  In  no  slttiatlon  can  a 
privilege  nttach  to  documents  of  a  compact 
agency.  The  court  believes  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate In  this  situation  to  establish  a 
test  which  balances  congressional  need  for 
documents  subpenaed  from  compact  agen- 
cies against  the  dangers  to  the  particular 
compact  Involved  and  to  the  compact  process 
In  general  which  would  result  from  the  par- 
ticular subpena  and  Investigation.  If  pos- 
sible, attempt  should  be  made  to  accom- 
modate conflicting  powers  which  overlap 
before  It  l3  decided  that  one  must  yield  ab- 
solutely to  the  other.  Honest  and  vigilant 
administration  of  the  balancing  test  by  the 
courts  can  accomplish  this  result.  The  Fed- 
eral system  Is  Itself  the  product  of  accom- 
modation between  the  need  for  central  di- 
rection of  affairs  affecting  the  entire  Nation 
and  the  di^slre  to  prevent  overcentrallzatlon; 
the  compact  clause  Is  a  more  refined  product 
of  the  same  problem.  In  resolving  the  con- 
flict between  the  Interests,  asserted  In  cases 
such  as  this,  accommodation  Is  also  the 
natural  course. 

The  committee's  need  for  the  documents  Is 
based  principally  on  these  factors:  since  Its 
Inception  over  40  years  ago,  the  authority 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  continuous 
public  scrutiny,  nor  has  any  detailed  Investi- 
gation Into  Its  operations  been  made;  oral 
testimony  and  documents  already  available 
to  Congress  cannot  convey  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  authority  or  provide  adequate 
groundwork  for  potential  legislation:  the  Im- 
portance of  the  national  Interests  that  may 


•i"  Brief  for  the  Government,  p.  23. 

>"72  Stat.  823  (1958),  sec.  3(a). 

'"73  Stat.  694   (1959).  sec.  2. 

'"73  Stat.  575   (1959),  sec.  2(e). 

•■' 74  Stat.  1031  (1960),  sec.  7(c). 

"»  Interstate-Federal  compact  for  the  E>ela- 
ware  River  B.asln.  formally  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  compacting  members 
on  Feb.  1.  1961.  New  York  Times,  Feb  2. 
1961,  p  1. 


be  adversely  affected  requires  that  any  action 
by  Congress  be  based  upon  the  fullest  pos- 
sible Information  and  an  attempt  to  act  on 
anything  leas  would  subject  Congress  to  a 
charge  of  arbitrariness.'" 

The  authority's  Interests  In  nondisclosure 
have  been  stated  above,  but  they  may  be 
summarized  as  a  desire  to  preserve  free  com- 
munication to  and  among  authority  per- 
sonnel, and  a  fear  that  confidential  Infor- 
mation may  be  used  for  Improper  purposes. 

The  court  believes  that  on  the  facts  of 
this  cstse  the  balance  must  be  struck  In 
favor  of  dlsclostire.  First,  two  factors  In- 
dicate strongly  that  there  is  no  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  keep  these  particular  doctimenu 
secret. 

In  1952.  when  Congress  was  presented  with 
tlie  resolution  to  withdraw  consent  from  the 
compact  resolutions  until  reservations  could 
be  added,  Mr.  Tobln  offered  "to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  your  committee  whatever  rec- 
ords. Information,  data,  or  other  material 
which  may  be  helpful  to  your  staff  In  prep- 
aration for  the  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion." '" 

Moreover,  the  executive  privilege  argu- 
ment was  not  raised  by  the  authority  when 
a  oonunlttee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
recently  Inquired  Into  its  operations,  and  by 
defendant's  own  admission  he  was.  In  con- 
nection with  this  Inquiry,  "producing  every 
paper  In  the  port  authority  that  the  Com- 
mission I  sic  I  asks  for.  They  are  entitled  to 
every  scrap  of  paper  and  every  memorandum 
and  everything  we  have  •  •  •  (wjlthout 
exception."  "• 

Defendant's  attempts  at  trial  to  counter- 
act the  unfavorable  Implication  of  these 
statements  was  not  convincing. 

Second,  the  court  Is  confident  that  the 
committee  will  not  needlessly  reveal  publicly 
authority  documents  that  would  otherwise 
be  confldenlial.  That  preservation  of  con- 
fidentiality wherever  possible  was.  In  fact, 
the  committee  s  purpose  la  Indicated  by  Its 
original  offer  to  Inspect  and  sift  the  docu- 
ments at  the  authority's  New  York  head- 
quarters. This  purpose  Is  further  borne  out 
by  a  statement  made  by  a  member  of  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  debate  preceding  the  vote  on 
the  committee's  recommendation  to  cite  Mr. 
Tobln  for  contempt: 

"I.  for  one.  fully  realize  that  much  of  the 
material  could  and  prop)erly  should  be  ex- 
amined In  executive  session.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  enable  the  committee  to  cull 
out  the  material  from  the  Immaterial.  This 
procedure  Is  frequently  followed  In  Judicial 
proceedings  and  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  satlsfled  that  such  will  be 
the  course  followed  by  the  committee."  "• 


"*  The  committee  also  urges  the  premise 
Implicit  In  the  Supreme  Court's  observation 
In  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  (273  U.S.  135.  175 
(1927)  ).  that  '  lejxperlence  has  taught  •  •  • 
that  Information  which  Is  volunteered  Is  not 
always  accurate  or  complete  •  *  •."  and  re- 
lies strongly,  and  in  the  Court's  view  validly, 
on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
record,  as  to  Its  need  for  the  documents, 
from  two  specific  kinds  of  documents  whose 
existence  among  those  subpenaed  was  re- 
vealed: i.e.  the  authority's  "assumptions"  re- 
garding the  "profltabiUty'  of  indlvlduiU  au- 
thority faclhUcs.  tr.  536.  and  communications 
revealing  the  way  in  which  authority  deci- 
sions are  made,  which  may  Indicate  whether 
Federal  interests  are  properly  considered  in 
making  them:  eg.  November-December  tr. 
224-31  (memorandum  "to  file"  from  Mr. 
Tobln  regarding  conversations  with  Dwlght 
Palmer.  New  Jersey  authority  liaison  repre- 
sentative concerning  proposals  that  the  au- 
thority participate  in  commuter  railroad 
equipment  financing). 

■'■  1952  tr.,  supra  note  20,  at  346. 

""Tr.  527. 

"•  CONORESSIONAL    RECORD,     VOl.     106.    pt.     13, 

p.   17288   (remarks  of  Congressman  Wuxis), 
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These  facts  Indicate  to  the  court  that  if 
the  committee  Is  ^ven  access  to  the  docu- 
ments. It  win  not  reveal  to  the  public,  by 
leaks  or  otherwise  any  which  are  nut  es- 
sential to  Its  prop<-r  legLslfttlve  purf)06e6  '-" 

Third,  the  argument  that  entluislasm  for 
the  compact  device  will  be  dampened  If 
Congress  Is  afforded  access  to  documents  such 
as  these  Is  not  persuasive  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  States  Involved  In  this 
case  have  entered  Into  another  compact.  In 
approving  which  Congress  reserved  the  right 
to  subjiena  such  dccuments. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
the  conclusion  reached  here  Is  the  result 
of  a  balancing  of  the  unique  facts  of  this 
case.  In  a  future  situation  Involving  this 
agency  or  anrither.  the  factors  will  have  to 
be  weighed  afresh,  and  clearly  relevant  will 
be  the  way  In  which  the  {xjwers  here  recog- 
nized are  exercised. 

V.  The  defense  of  superior  order 

Mr.  Tobln's  final  defense  Is  that  his  non- 
compliance with  the  subpena  was  ordered 
by  the  Governors  In  their  letters  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  June  25. 

The  purpose  of  the  misdemeanor  statute 
upon  which  this  Information  rests  is  "to 
faclllUte  the  gathering  of  Information 
deemed  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  an  In- 
vestigating committee."  '='  by  deterring  those 
who  consider  obstructing  such  work  and  by 
punishing  those  who  actually  do  '=■  The 
statute's  requirement  that  the  contempt  be 
•  willful"  is  satisfied  if  the  refusal  was  de- 
liberate and  intentional  and  was  not  a  mere 
Inadvertence  or  an  accident."  '"  "No  moral 
turpitude  Is  Involved;  " '-•  for  example,  will- 
fulness Is  not  negatived  by  good  faith  re- 
liance on  the  advice  of  counsel  '"  Of  course. 
If  the  Individual  subpenaed  Is  not  physically 
able  to  comply  with  the  request,  he  cannot 
be  convicted- ur.  less  he  purposely  caused 
the  disability. ■=• 

It  Is  a  generally  accepted  doctrine  In  crim- 
inal law  that  orders  of  another  are  no  legal 
defense  to  a  charge  of  performing  an  act 
otherwise  Illegal,  except  where  they  carry  a 
threat  of  physical  retaliation.'-"  However, 
with  one  significant  exception.'*  orders  from 
a  Bupterlor  have  been  held  a  defense  In  cer- 


'="  Another  Important  indication  that  the 
committee  was  attempting  to  limit  the  range 
of  documents  re<)uested  and  will  limit  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put — thus  reducing 
the  effects  of  their  disclosure  on  Internal  au- 
thorlt^r  operations — Is  the  fact  that  the  full 
committee's  original  requests  for  personnel 
documents.  June  29  tr  14,  15,  were  not  In- 
cluded when  the  8ub})ena  Itself  was  Issued. 
The  court  concludes,  as  the  Government 
conceded  on  trial,  tr.  776.  that  the  subpena 
as  Issued  must  i^  read  as  not  calling  for 
personnel  records,  even  though  such  records 
might  otherwise  be  Included  within  one  of 
the  categories  enumerated  In  the  subpena. 

'"  FieUU  V  United  States,  82  US.  App. 
DC.  354.  357.  164  F.  2d  97,  100  (1947),  cert, 
denied  332  U  S.851  (1948). 

■■^  United  States  v.  Bryan.  339  U.S.  323,  329 
(1950). 

t^  Fields  r.  United  States,  supra. 

>»«  Braden  v.  United  States,  supra  note  60, 
at  437;  Lieai>oli  v  United  States.  No  16764. 
DC  Cir  .  February  16,  1961. 

'-  Id 

'*"  United  States  v.  Bryan,  svpra  note  119, 
at  330-31;  cf.  Societe  Internationale  t. 
Jlo^«TS.  357  U.S.  197,208-09  (1958)    (dictum). 

'»' ALI,  Model  Penal  Code  (tentative  draft 
No.  10)  sec.  2  09.  p.  7;  Susnjar  v.  United 
States,  27  P  2d  223.  224  (6th  clr.  1928) ;  State 
v.  Western  Union  Telephone  Co..  12  NJ.  468, 
97  A.  2d  480.  493  (1953),  appeal  dismissed 
346  US   869. 

"  SarcycT  v.  Dollar,  89  U.S.  App.  DC  38, 
190  P.  2d  623  (1951).  vacated  as  moot,  344 
U5.  806  (1952), 


tain  contempt   of  court  prex-eedlngs   liivolv- 
Ing  subordinate  Government  employees  '" 

Thus,  If  the  June  25  letters,  when  viewed 
In  total  context,  (a)  deprived  Mr  Tobln, 
without  his  assistance  or  consent,  of  the 
physical  ability  to  produce  the  documents, 
or  (b)  constituted  a  legally  sufllcieni  Justifi- 
cation for  his  refusal  to  produce,  or  (c) 
caused  his  default  to  lack  the  statutorily  re- 
quired willfulness,  it  would  be  a  valid  de- 
fense to  this  prosecution. 

(a)  The  record  makes  It  clear  that  the 
defense  of  physical  Inability  to  comply  can- 
not be  Invoked,  for  the  materials  were  not 
removed  from  Mr.  Tobln's  control.  After 
the  Governors'  letters  they  remained  ex- 
actly where  they  were,  and  Mr.  Tobln  re- 
tained access  to  them.  This  Is  borne  out 
by  his  trial  testimony  that  he  has.  without 
the  Governors'  consent,  offered  to  produce 
for  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  all  authority 
doctunents.'*' 

(b)  Although  no  court  has  ever  decided 
whether  the  order  of  a  superior  Justifies  a 
Government  official  In  not  complying  with  a 
congressional  mandate  to  produce  Informa- 
tion, a  body  of  precedent  does  exist  with 
regard  to  court  orders  The  relevant 
cases  ■"  reveal  that  refusals  to  comply,  based 
upon  the  Federal  housekeeping  statute  '■■'■' 
and  regulations  promulgated  thereto,  will 
generally  be  honored  by  the  courts. 

There  are  two  principal  policy  motives 
which  underlie  this  Judicial  attitude:  (1) 
Since  requests  for  documents  and  informa- 
tion come  from  a  great  number  of  sources.  It 
is  desirable,  in  order  to  Eissure  that  consist- 
ent and  responsible  decisions  are  made,  to 
centralize  In  one  authority  in  each  depart- 
ment the  power  to  determine  whether  to 
honor  such  requests,'"  and  (2)  It  Is  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  avoid  inhibiting  those  who 
furnish  Information  to  the  Government,  to 
insure  that  such  Information  will  not  be 
released  except  by  officials  of  high  rank,  in 
whose  discretion  InfcMTnants  presumably 
would  have  greater  confidence  '"  However, 
where  neither  policy  is  operative,  aad  where 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  superior's  directive  is 
to  resist  the  order  to  produce,  the  nuperior's 
mandate  will  not  constitute  Justification."*' 

The  court  is  of  the  view  that  this  case  Is 
controlled  by  the  reasoning  implicit  in 
Sawyer  v  Dollar  '■"  and  that  the  policies 
operative  in  the  Housekeeping  Statute  cases 
are  not  present  here.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
Governors'  letters,  by  their  own  language, 
was  not  to  centralize  determlnatlcns  about 
release  of  authority  documents;  such  power 
was  already  centralized  In  Mr.  Tobln.  Nor 
was  it  to  preserve  the  continued  flow  of  out- 
side confidential  communications  to  the  au- 
thority; the  defense  of  privilege  of  the  sub- 
penaed documents  could  have  been  and. 
indeed,  was  forcefully  asserted  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Tobln,  the  custodian  of 
the  documents,  who  reflected  the  attitude  of 
all  connected  with  the  authority.  Rather. 
the  letters'  objective  was  either  to  compel 
the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Governors 
before  the  Inquiry  proceeded,  or  to  insure  de- 
fault on  the  subpena  to  precipitate  a  court 
test  of  the  committee's  power  to  demand 
the  subpenaed  material. '•'■     As  such.  It  could 


""  E.g.  United  States  ex  rel  Touhy  v  Ragen, 
340  U.S.  462  (19511:  Boake  v.  Comi-igore.  177 
U.S  459  (1900):  i4ppcal  of  SEC.  226  F.  2d 
501  (6th  Clr.  1965). 

'»Tr    527. 

"•Supra   note    126. 

'"5  use,  sec.  22. 

^°  United  States  ex  rel.  Touhy  v.  Ragen. 
supra  note   126  at  468. 

'"  Boske  v.  Comingore,  supra  note  126,  at 
469^70. 

•^■Sawyer  v.  JOoIIar,  svpra  note  125,  89  U.S. 
App    D.C.  at  46-55.  190  F    2d  at  631-640 

'"Id.  cf.  United  States  v.  United  Mine 
Workers,  330  U.S.  258,  293   94    (1947). 

"'  Supra  note  30. 


not  constitute  a  Justification  for  Mr    Tobin's 
refusal  to  produce  the  documents. 

(c)  Mr  Tobln  also  seeks  t.o  establish  by 
the  letters  that  Ins  conduct  lacked  the  will- 
fulness required  by  the  statute  As  phrased 
by  the  amicus  brief  filed  \r.  this  case  by  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  "|ijt  runs  contrary  to 
our  system  of  Justice  t-i  allow  a  person  to  be 
held  criminally  liable  when  he  has  acted  In 
accordance  with  orders  from  his  superiors 
and  his  oath  of  office"  '" 

This  Is  so.  It  is  arrued  principally  because 
if  Mr  Tobln  dlsrepurded  the  directive,  the 
Governors  would  then  dismiss  him  from  of- 
fice or  veto  the  commissioners'  action  re- 
newing his  contract;  while  If  he  disobeyed 
the  subp>ena  and  It  were  upheld,  he  would 
be  found  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime  and 
would  face  the  possibility  of  a  jail  term. 
The  court.  It  is  contended,  should  construe 
the  statutory  requirement  of  willfulness  to 
avoid  such  a  result 

Had  the  record  only  contained  Mr.  To- 
bln's statement  at  the  return  of  the  sub- 
pena that  he  had  recommended  nondis- 
cloEtire  to  the  two  Governors,  the  court 
might  conclude  that  he  acted  only  within 
the  scope  of  his  proper  duties  as  the  Gover- 
nors' adviser,  and  thus  the  cctistructlon 
contended  for  might  be  permissibie.  How- 
ever, from  a  study  of  the  entire  record,  the 
court  Is  satlsfled  that  the  Governors'  let- 
ters were  the  product  of  efforts  to  Justifying 
Kir.  Tobln's  continuous  pjosition  of  non- 
compliance. His  role  was  thus  more  than 
that  of  an  adviser,  and  the  letters  were  a 
ratification  of  his  position  rather  than  a 
command  to  assume  that  position.  When 
the  letters  are  thus  viewed,  the  court  con- 
cludes, refusal  to  obey  the  subpena  was  will- 
ful within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

These  f8u:tual  conclusions  are  justified  by 
Mr.  Tobin's  own  statements  and  by  docu- 
ments presented  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  cotirt  He  testified  on  trial  that  from 
the  time  he  received  the  first  letter  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman  in  March 
1960,  he  thought  'it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take for  the  two  States  to  permit  this  sort 
of  Investigation  •  •  •.•■>■  The  import  of 
the  remainder  of  his  testiniony  is  that  he 
encouraged,  assisted,  and  concurred  in  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  two  Governors  on  March  18. 
19G0.  over  the  signatures  of  the  authority 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  which  stated: 

"We  will  not  grant  them  |the  committee] 
access  to  internal  administrative  material  or 
the  day-to-day  working  files  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  p>ori  authority  until  we 
receive  your  authorization  to  do  so."  ■'*' 

Further,  Mr.  Tobm  testified  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  many  meetings  l>eiween  the  au- 
thority staff  and  commissioners  and  the  Gov- 
ernors, which  were  lield  not  to  discuss 
whether  there  ought  to  be  production  of 
the  authority  doctunents.  because  all  agreed 
that    there    should    not    be,    but    to    resolve 

differences   •    •    •   as      to      procedure    •    '    • 
the  two  Governors  should  take   "  "^ 

Just  as  one  summoned  by  a  congressional 
committee  cannot  destroy  subpenaed  docu- 
ments and  then  claim  that  his  failure  to 
produce  them  was  not  willful,  one  cannot 
take  a  position  of  noncompliance,  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  procuring  a  directive  to  confirm 
that  attitude,  and  then  argue  thpt  he  has 
been  so  deprived  of  free  choice  that  his  ac- 
tual failure  to  comply  was  not  willful.  It 
Is  no  argument  tliat  had  Mr.  Tobln  wanted 
to  comply,  the  Governors  still  might  have 
iSEued  a  contrary  directive:  the  statute  fo- 
cuses on  his  conduct,  not  theirs  and  it  Is 
enough   that   had    his   attitude   been   one   of 


'"P   59 

'=^'Tr    437 

""  Defeni^. ant's  exhibit  No.  Sa. 

"'  Tr.  438. 
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compliance,    the    directive    might    not    have 
Issued." 

Because  the  facts  here  presented  reveal 
that  the  Governors'  letters,  which  Uieoretl- 
caiiy  faced  Mr.  Tobln  with  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  orders,  was  the  product  of  his  own 
efforts  and  a  ratification  of  his  own  atti- 
tude, the  court  need  not  and  does  not  de- 
cide whether  noncompliance  with  a  congres- 
sional subpena  would  be  willful  where  a 
subordinate  was  instructed  by  a  superior's 
directive,  unsolicited  by  him,  to  defy  it.  Nor 
does  the  court  decide  whether  sanctions 
could  be  applied  to  the  superior  who  retali- 
ates when  the  con^ressi.  nal  laandate  Is 
obeyed. 

VI    Conclusion 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  differences  be- 
tween two  members  of  our  governmental 
family  should  have  ripened  Into  litigation 
such  as  this  Hostile  lawsuits,  like  wars 
between  nations  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
effective  diplomacy  where  Interacting  gov- 
ernmental units  are  concerned  Conflicts 
of  power  are.  of  course,  inevitable  In  our 
Federal  system,  with  its  built-in  fragmen- 
tation of  power  centers,  but  the  greater  the 
chance  of  conflict,  the  greater  the  need  for 
statesmanship  on  the  pari  of  those  who 
head  the  various  units 

The  fact  that  the  court  decides  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  request  the  docu- 
ments here  subpenaed  and  to  Investigate 
this  compact  agency  is  neither  carte  blanche 
to  excessive  use  of  that  fxjwer  nor  an  excuse 
for  failure  by  the  committee  to  reexamine 
the  relative  necesslry  and  desirability  of 
som.e  of  Its  requests  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  conducts  its  hearings.  As  the 
court  has  previously  indicated,  one  of  the 
controlling  factors  in  this  case  Is  that  this 
1."  the  first  full  probe  into  the  port  authority 
ever  condicted  by  Congress. 

Ptnallv.  the  court  must  comment  on  the 
way  in  \-,hich  it  was  necessary  fT  Mr  Tobln 
and  the  authority  to  challenge,  in  gjcxl  faith. 
Congress  right  to  subper.a  these  documents; 
to  stand  in  contempt  and  be  liable  fur  crimi- 
nal prosecution  During  the  House  debate 
on  the  contempt  citation,  the  com.mittee  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  a  mem- 
orandum purporting  to  show  tha:  declaratory 
judgment  procedures  were  njt  an  available 
means  for  prcx:uring  Judicial  resolution  of 
the  basic  issues  in  di.?pute  In  this  case'** 
Although  this  question  is  not  before  the 
court  it  does  feel  th.it  if  contempt  Is.  Indeed, 
the  only  existing  methfxl.  Congress  should 
consider  creating  a  method  of  allowing  these 
issues  to  be  settled  by  declaratory  judgment. 
Even  though  it  may  be  constitutional  to  put 
a  man  to  guessing  how  a  court  will  rule  on 
diflBcult  questions  like  those  raised  In  good 
faith  in  this  suit  '"  what  Is  constitutional  is 
not  necessarily  most  desirable 

Especially  where  the  contest  is  between 
different  governmental  unlt.s.  the  represent- 
ative of  one  unit  in  conflict  with  another 
should  not  have  to  rislc  Jail  to  vindicate  his 
constituency's  rights  Moreover,  to  raise 
these  Issues  in  the  context  of  a  contempt 
case  is  to  force  the  courts  to  decide  many 
questions  that  are  not  really  relevant  to 
the  ttfiaerlylng  problem  of  accommodating 
the  interest  of  two  sovereiiriis 

Upon    a    finding    of   guilty    of    the    offense 

_   charged   against    the   defendant    the   statute 

requires   a   sentence    of   a   fine  of   not   more 


•'- Cf .  United  States  v  Fleishman  339  U.S. 
849    (1950).  ScxTiete  Internationale  v.   Rogers, 

,      supra,  note  123.  at  205 

-,-       '"Congressional   Record,    vol     106.    pt.    13. 
pp     17308-17312 

'"  Watkins  v  United  States,  su.rrra  note  37. 
at  208  No  court  has.  however,  passed  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  contempt  statute 
from  this  viewpoint,  and  it  was  not  argued 
In  this  case.  But  cf.  Comment,  11  Stanford 
L.  Rev.  164  tl958i;  noto,  47  Colum  L  Rev. 
416.  428-30   I  1947) 


than  $1,000  nor  less  whan  $100.  and  Im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  1  month  nor 
more  than  12  months.  The  defendant, 
therefore  in  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $100  and 
30  days  In  Jail.  However,  because  defend- 
ant has  stipulated  his  willingness  to  turn 
over  the  documents  to  the  committee  in 
the  event  of  a  finding  of  guilty,  the  sen- 
tence '*-  will  be  stayed  for  a  period  of  30 
days,  and  In  the  event  of  compliance  with 
the  subpena.  will  then  be  suspended. 

Assuming  a  review  and  affirmance  of  this 
conviction,  the  sentence  will  be  further 
stayed  until  30  days  after  the  mandate  of 
the   appellate   court   has    been    filed. 

LUTHEK    W     YOUNCOAHL. 

Judge. 
JtJNB  16,  1961. 


Appendix   A 

Statement  entitled  The  Documents  Re- 
quired by  the  Subpenas  as  Modified  by  the 
Letters  Are  Pertinent  to  the  Authorized  Pur- 
pose Of  This  Investigation."  authorized  by 
Subcommittee  No.  5  to  be  rend  at  the  June 
29,  1960.  hearing,  and  read  at  that  time  by 
committee  chief  counsel  |H  Rept.  No  2117, 
86th  Cong  .  2d  sess  (report  citing  Austin  J. 
Tobln  ) .  pp  48-52  1  : 

•Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
pertinence  to  the  subcommittees  Inquiry  of 
the  documents  required  by  the  subpenas 
served  upon  these  witnesses  With  respect  to 
those  questions,  the  Chair  wishes  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

"In  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
pertinence  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  sub- 
committee's Inquiry  of  each  of  the  categories 
of  documents  required  by  the  subpenas 
served  upon  these  witnesses  on  June  15.  1960, 
is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  subpenas. 

"Virtually  all  these  documents  were  first 
requested  from  the  port  authority  In  March 
of  tills  year  Since  then,  other  letters  have 
been  sent  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
port  authority  setting  forth  generally  tte 
scope  of  the  Inquiry,  particularizing  the  re- 
quests, and  making  clear  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  production  of  all  docu- 
ments described  in  these  8ubp>enas  dating 
from  January  1,  1946.  to  June  15.  1960,  to 
be   full   compliance   with    the   subpenas. 

Thus,  the  port  authority.  Its  officers  and 
employees.  Including  these  three  witnesses, 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  these 
requests    and    ascertain    their    pertinence. 

"While  In  the  view  of  the  subcommittee 
further  explanation  Is  not  necessary,  never- 
theless, to  avoid  any  possible  question  and 
In  order  to  make  abundantly  clear  to  these 
witnesses  wherein  the  documents  requested 
by  the  subcommittee  are  pertinent  to  the 
subcommittee's  inquiry,  the  Chair  will  ex- 
plain briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  request- 
ing each  of  the  categories  of  documents 
listed  In  the  subpenas. 

■  As  the  Chair  pointed  out  in  his  opening 
statement,  the  purpxise  of  this  inquiry  is 
'to  ascertain  conformance  or  nonconform- 
ance of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
with  the  congresslonally  Imposed  limita- 
tions on  Its  powers  and  the  extent  and 
adequacy  with  which  the  authority  is  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
the  congresslonally  approved  compacts  in 
order  to  determine  whether  Congress  should 
legislate  "to  alter,  amend  or  repeal"  its  reso- 
lutions of  approval.' 

"The  documents  listed  in  the  subpenas 
are  sought  to  aid  the  subcommittee  in  per- 
forming this  legislative  purpose.  Each 
category  of  documents  was  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  was  concluded  to  be 
necessary  and  pertinent  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose. 

"1.  Item  (1)  of  the  subpenas  calls  for 
production  of  'all  bylaws,  organization 
manuals,  rules,  and  regulations'  of  the  port 
authority. 


"By    "sentence."    the    court    means    the 
fine  and  the  jail  term. 


"These  documents  are  needed  to  apprise 
the  subcommittee  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  port  authority's  activities  in  order 
that  the  subcommittee  may  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  authority  Is  adhering  to 
the  duties,  responsibilities  and  limitations 
placed  upon  it  by  Congress  in  the  enabling 
resolutions  of  1931  and  1922. 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  port  au- 
thority's structure,  lines  of  authority,  and 
Its  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  officers  and  employees  is  needed 
so  that  the  subcommittee  may  fully  compre- 
hend the  scope  of  the  authorUy"s  opjeratlons 
"Furthermore,  article  XVIII  of  the  1921 
compact,  approved  by  the  Congress  In  Pub- 
lic Resolution  17  of  the  67th  Congress, 
authorizes  the  port  authority  to  make  suit- 
able rules  and  regtilatlons  "not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States' 
and  "subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  for  the  improvement  and  conduct 
of  navigation  and  commerce  ' 

"Manifestly,  the  subcommittee  miist  ex- 
amine, among  other  things,  all  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  manuals  promulgated  by  the 
authority  to  find  out  whether  they  are  in 
conformity  with  the  limitations  expressed  In 
that  article 

■"2  Item  (2)  of  the  subpenas  calls  for  pro- 
duction of  "annual  financial  reports;  internal 
financial  reports.  Including  budgetary  anal- 
yses, poetcloelng  trial  balances,  and  internal 
audits;  and  management  and  financial  re- 
ports prepared  by  outside  consultants  " 

"These  materials.  In  addition  to  the  port 
authority's  annual  two-page  summariea  of 
financial  condition,  are  required  by  the  sub- 
committee so  that  it  may  learn  with  par- 
ticularity the  extent  and  scope  of  the  port 
authority's  operations  and  activities  with 
respect   to  specific  undertakings 

""It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  find  out  how  much  of  the  autbor- 
Hy's  revenues  are  derived  from,  and  how 
much  of  Its  expenditures  go  toward  carrying 
out.  each  of  Its  various  projects. 

"Such  information  Is  essential  to  determine 
whether  or  not  certain  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  In  the  port  district  are  being 
discriminated  against,  or  unduly  burdened 
by.  the  policies — including  financial  poli- 
cies— of  the  authority. 

"In  addition.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
policy  of  the  port  authority  In  combining 
revenues  for  financing  purposes  from  all  Its 
facilities,  rather  than  reducing  tolls  on  each 
facility  as  It  Is  amortized,  places  an  undue 
burden  on  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  Is  contrary  to  national  transpor- 
tation policy 

•"The  subcommittee  needs  the  information 
specified  in  this  item  In  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  legislation  conditioning  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  compacts  upon 
agreement  to  modify  existing  policies  of  the 
authority 

"'Moreover,  some  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  port  authority  are.  under 
the  terms  of  the  Interstate  compacts  and 
under  Federal  law.  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  various  Federal  agencies.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  US  Army 
Engineer  Corps,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  among  others, 
all  have  legal  responsibilities  over  some  of 
the  authority's  activities  and  finances. 

"Accordingly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
subcommittee  to  examine  all  audits  and  In- 
ternal financial  data  of  the  authority  to 
determine  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
the  port  authority  has  complied  with  the 
supervisory  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  with  respnanslblMty  for 
various  port  authority  activities  under  the 
Interstate  compacts  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  congressional  consent  should 
be  conditioned  upon   added   safeguards. 

"3  Item  (3)  of  the  subpenas  calls  for  all 
'agenda    and    minutes    of    meetings    of    the 
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board  of  commissioners  ana  of  its  commit- 
tees: all  reports  to  the  conunlssloners  by 
members  of  the  executive  staff.* 

"These  document.3  are  pertinent  to  the  in- 
quiry to  enable  the  subcommittee  to  learn 
v.  hat  policies  have  been  adopted  by  the 
board,  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
those  policies  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
authority  fjersonnel  and  staff,  and  how  those 
policies  conform  to  obligations  and  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  the  congresslonally  ap- 
proved compacts. 

"This  will  pernalt  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
view of  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  port  autliority  at  the 
top  levels.  It  will  also  enable  the  subcom- 
mittee to  determine  whether  or  not  policy 
formation  and  execution  by  the  authority  is 
consistent  with  congresslonally  approved  ob- 
jectives. 

"The  agenda  and  the  reports  of  the  staff 
are  also  required  In  order  to  afford  a  full 
view  of  the  authority's  activities  and  of>era- 
tlons.  Fur  example,  failure  of  the  authority 
to  follow  staff  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  Interest  affected  by  the  au- 
thority's operations  might  frame  issues  sig- 
nificant m  the  subcommittee's  assessment 
of  those  o{>eratlon8. 

"Item  4(a)  of  the  subcommittee's  sub- 
penas calls  for  all  flies  relating  to  'negoti- 
ation, execution,  and  performance  of  con- 
struction contracts;  negotiation,  execution, 
and  performance  of  Insurance  contracts, 
policies  and  arrangi?ments;  and  negotiation, 
execution  and  performance  of  public  rela- 
tions contracts,  policies  and  arrangements.' 

"This  request  was  made  because  those 
three  categories  of  authority  activities  rep- 
resent areas  having  direct  Impact  upon  Fed- 
eral interests. 

"Construction  contracts  are  Important  to 
the  subcommittees  because  most  construc- 
tion undertaken  by  the  authority  Is  for 
facilities  used  in,  or  in  the  aid  of.  Interstate 
commerce  or  national  defense  The  sub- 
committee desires  to  ascertain  whether  this 
construction  satisfies  Federal  requirements, 
policies  and  responsibilities  and  whether 
other  construction  work  by  the  authority 
affects  or  Interferes  with  any  Federal  proj- 
ects or  construction  policy. 

"Insurance  contracts  are  necessary  to  the 
inquiry.  In  part,  because  of  the  huge  risks 
Involved  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  au- 
thority facilities  and  the  potential  liability 
of  the  port  authority  with  respect  to  im- 
portant national  defense  instrumentalities 
and  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  persons 
and  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

"In  the  event  of  any  casualty  for  which 
the  authority  is  liable,  the  possible  indem- 
nity could  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, as  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
Texas  City  disaster.  Should  the  files  show 
that  Insurance  coverage  has  not  been  ad- 
equate to  protect  fully  all  of  the  Federal 
Interests  affected  by  the  port  authority, 
modification  of  the  interstate  compacts  may 
be  necessary. 

"Further,  If  in  the  negotiation  or  letting 
of  Insurance  or  construction  contracts 
clothed  with  Federal  Interests,  practices  are 
foUoweo  that  prevent  full  competition  or 
otherwise  conflict  with  national  policies, 
again,  legislation  modifying  consent  In  these 
regards  may  become  important. 

"Public  relations  contracts  are  needed  for 
similar  reasons  and  for  the  additional  reason 
that  such  contracts  can  be.  and  according  to 
reports  brought  to  the  subcommittee's  atten- 
tion, have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fecting legislation  and  other  governmental 
decisions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
diversion  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  certain  US.  ports  to  the  port  of  New 
York. 

"Sxich  activities  of  the  port  authority  are 
of  manifest  significance  to  the  Congress  be- 
cause the  very  purpose  of  the  constlttitlonal 
requirement  of  congressional  consent  is  to 
safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  many  States 


from   the   combined   efforts  of   those   acting 
under  a  compact. 

"Item  4(b)  of  the  subcommittee's  subpenas 
calls  for  all  records  relating  to  "the  itcqulsl- 
tion.  transfer,  and  leasing  of  real  estate' 

'"These  documents  are  sought  by  tae  sub- 
committee. In  part,  because  of  Its  t-oncern 
over  certain  real  estate  practices  of  the  {xjrt 
authority  as  reported  in  various  alltgatlons 
coming  to  the  subcommittee's  attention. 
The  subcommittee's  duty  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er amending  legislation  to  the  conseat  reso- 
lutions of  1921  and  1922  is  necessary  with 
respect  to  these  matters,  makes  it  essential 
for  it  to  examine  these  files. 

"In  this  connection,  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  consider,  lor  example,  whether  real 
estate  acquisitions,  transfers  and  leases  by 
the  port  authority  outside  the  specified  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  port  district  as  con- 
templated by  Congress  should  be  further 
limited  by  modifying  legislation.  It  also 
wishes  to  consider,  as  an  additional  e)cample, 
whether  the  acquisition,  transfer  and  leasing 
of  real  estate  by  the  port  authority  for  in- 
dustrial development  and  similar  commercial 
purposes  not  related  to  the  initially  ap- 
proved purpose  of  coordinating  transporta- 
tion should  be  curtailed  or  regulated. 

"These  legislative  alms  require  that  the 
subcommittee  have  full  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent and  past  practices  and  policies  of  the 
f>ort  authority  with  respect  to  all  real  es- 
tate tr.in.<;actlons. 

"Item  4(c)  of  the  subcommittee's  sub- 
penas requires  the  production  of  files  relat- 
ing to  'the  negotiation  and  Issuance  of 
revenue  bonds.' 

"These  documents  are  sought,  in  part, 
because  it  has  been  alleged  that  full  and 
free  competition  is  not  permitted  by  the 
authority  In  underwriting  arrangements  for 
Issuance  of  Its  bonds. 

"In  addition,  it  appears  that  issuance  of 
these  bonds  is  not  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
The  effectiveness  with  which  the  port  au- 
thority conducts  these  financing  operations 
bears  directly  upon  its  ability  to  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  compacts. 

"Accordingly.  It  is  essential  that  the  sub- 
committee scrutinize  these  files  in  consider- 
ing whether  to  condition  further  consent  to 
the  compacts  upon  changes  in  financial  poli- 
cies of  the  authority. 

"Item  4(d)  of  the  subcommittee's  sub- 
penas calls  for  files  relating  to  'the  fx)licles 
of  the  authority  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rail  transportation  • 

"These  documents  have  been  requested  be- 
cause of  the  subcommittee's  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  to  which  one  of  the  au- 
thority's principal  purposes  has  been  carried 
out.  In  article  6  of  the  1921  compact  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  certain  primary  powers 
granted  under  the  compact  are  conditioned 
upon  approval  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  tlie  F>ort. 

"In  1922.  this  comprehensive  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  approved.  The 
1922  comjirehenslve  plan  dealt  extensively 
with  development  of  rail  transportation  Into 
and  out  of  the  port  district.  Accordingly, 
examination  of  files  dealing  with  policies 
concerning  the  development  of  rail  trans- 
portation are  necessary  to  give  the  subcom- 
mittee Information  as  to  how  this  part  of 
the  authority's  mandate  as  approved  by 
Congress  in  1922  has  been  and  is  being  car- 
ried out. 

"The  foregoing  explanation,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  emphasize,  illustrates  only  some  of 
the  respects  in  which  the  documents  re- 
quired by  its  subpenas  are  necessary  to  the 
effectuation  of  the  subcommittees  inquiry. 

"The  Chair  has  made  the  foregoing  state- 
ment to  make  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
the  selection  of  documents  required  by  the 
subpenas  is  reasonably  calculated  to  aid  the 
subcommittee  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  Imposed  upon  It  by  Its  par- 
ent Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the 


U.S.  Hotise  of  RepOMMMMlK  However, 
the  foregoing  In  no  way  erhatutB  the  reasons 
why  the  documents  called  for  by  the  sub- 
penas are  pertinent  and  necessary  to  the 
subcommitiee's  inqulrv-." 


DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.'^-ouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  the  debt  limit  bill  will  be 
before  us  probably  this  week,  and  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  separate  minority  views  on 
this  important  legislation.  We  are  now 
going  to  increase  the  temporary-  debt  lim- 
it by  $5  billion,  making  a  total  increase 
of  $13  billion  in  an  administration  which 
avowedly  is  foUowiii^  a  course  of  deficit 
financing.  I  recommpn(d  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  these  supplemental  views. 

The  minority  views  to  which  I  refer  are 
as  follows : 

IV.    Separate    Views    of    thk    MiNoarrY    on 
H.R.  7677 

On  January  20.  1961.  the  American  people 
were  admonished : 

"Ack  not  what  your  country  will  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

This  utterance  occurred  4  days  afier  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  submitted  his  last  budget 
message  to  the  Congress.  Nottilng  has  oc- 
curred since  January  20  in  Federal  fiscal 
affairs — or.  indeed,  in  any  other  area  of  Gov- 
ernment affairs — that  would  suggest  that 
these  hope-inspiring  words  were  ai.ythlug 
but  an  empty  expression,  devoid  of  purpose 
and  destitute  of  meaning. 

These  minority  views  on  HH.  7677  will  be 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  fiscal  expe- 
rience of  the  past  6  months  which  has  found 
the  only  things  asked  of  our  citizens  are  ( 1 ) 
Impaired  purchasing  power  of  earnings  and 
savings  because  of  Inflation  and  (2)  higher 
tsuces — for  the  most  part  to  be  imposed  not 
upon  ourselves  but  upon  succeeding  genera- 
tions— because  of  mounting  public  Indebted- 
ness. Consideration  will  also  be  given  to 
the  grave  fiscal  Implications  Involved  In  the 
compulsive  and  unrestrained  spending  prac- 
tices of  the  Kennedy  administration  that 
have  necessitated  a  record  peacetime  debt 
ceiling  recommendation  of  $298  tillion  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

The  above-mentioned  Eisenhower  budget 
message  of  January  16.  1961.  was  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  and  contained  budgetary  esti- 
mates Involving  receipts  of  $82.3  billion,  ex- 
penditures of  $80.9  biUion.  a  surplus  of  $1^ 
billion,  and  a  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  ol  $283.4  billion.  That  budget 
was  neither  penurious  nor  neglectful  in  rec- 
ommending the  timely  performance  of  es- 
sential responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
e:nment. 

President  Elsenhower  in  submitting  his 
budget  message  said  that  his  recommenda- 
tions "'will  meet  the  essential  domestic  needs 
of  the  Nation,  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
integrity  and  strength  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's finances."  President  Eisenhower 
went  on  to  say  that  his  budget  prop>osal  rec- 
ognized "national  priorities"  to  "help  fos- 
ter noninflatlonary  prosperity  at  home  and 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad." 
In  presenting  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  he  warned: 

"Our  resources  will  not  be  unlimited  New 
and  expanded  Federal  programs  being  urged 
by  special  groups  are  frequently  appealing, 
but,    added    to   existing   commitments,   they 
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•^jr^ii:*z\  to  rwe'.l  exper.di'urps  beyond  the 
i.v.\::ab:e  resources 

■  The  Federal  Government  cannot  reason- 
at)!;;  satisfy  all  demands  at  the  same  time. 
W?  must  proceed  first  to  meet  those  which 
are  most  pressing,  and  find  economics  to 
help  pay  their  costs  by  reappraising  old 
programs  in  the  light  of  emerging  priorities. 
We  must  encourage  States  and  localities  to 
increase  further  their  participation  in  pro- 
grams for  meeting  the  needs  of  their  citizens. 
And  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
environment  in  which  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility  can  male"  their  maximum 
contribution  " 

Thus  d;d  Presidfr.-.  Elsenhower  describe 
his  budget  and  its  underlying  principles. 
Unfortunately.  President  Kennedy  did  not 
agree  with  respect  to  either  dollar  magni- 
tudes or  fiscal  objective  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministra'.on  ;n  5  months'  time  has  changed 
surpluses  to  deficits  and  has  abandoned  any 
semblance  of  concern  for  a  balanced  budget. 
The  administration  has  vainly  attempted  to 
substitute  bigger  Government  spending  for 
effective  leadership  as  it  has  temporized 
with  crises  at  home  and  abroad  The  pres- 
ent administration  now  estimates  fiscal  year 
1962  will  Involve  receipts  of  Ml  4  billion. 
exper.ditures  of  885  1  billion,  a  deficit  of 
13  7  billion,  and  a  public  debt  of  $290  1  bil- 
lion. 

There  follows  a  comparison  of  the  esti- 
mated budget  projections  of  the  Eisenhower 
admmistra'ion  i  as  nf  January  16,  1961  i  and 
the  Kennedy  administration   (as  of  June  15. 

1961  I  for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962.  In  sub- 
mitting these  data  caution  is  urged  In  rec- 
ognizing that  expenditure  estimates  may  be 
lower  than  exj>er'.ence  will  prove  to  be  the 
fact. 

It  is  evident  from  table  1  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  required  only  5 
months  in  which  to  increase  recommended 
budgetary  expenditures  by  a  totai  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962.  And  In 
all  Ukelihood  this  Is  only  the  beginning  un- 
less Congress  imp<^)ses  the  fiscal  restraint 
and  responsibility  urgently  required  for  sus- 
tainable national  progress  The  spending 
policies  of  this  administration  are  largely 
responsible  for  converting  fiscal  year  1962 
from  a  year  of  debt  reduction  to  a  level  of 
%28.3  4  billion,  as  forecast  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  a  year  of  debt  Increase  to  a  level 
of  $290  1  billion  The  annual  cost  of  inter- 
est alone  to  carry  this  $6  7  billion  addition 
to  the  total  debt  level  projected  for  June  30, 

1962  over  the  Elsenhower  estimated  debt 
level  is  1268  million  assuming  an  interest 
rate  of  4   percent 

The  increases  in  budgetary  spending  and 
budgetary  deficits  referred  to  above  do  not 
reflect  the  onlv  w.cr^-^&e'^  in  cost  of  Govern- 
ment recommended  bv  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration 

Other  nonbudgetary  spendii.g  affecting  the 
cost  of  Goverr.mer.:  ir.ciucles  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures which  are  currently  proposed, 
for  fiscal  year  1962  at  $1  5  billion  higher  than 
recom.m.ended  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion In  regard  'o  deficits  in  trust  fund  op- 
erations. President  Kennedy  recommends, 
for  fiscal  year  1962  that  a  projected  even  bal- 
ance be  allowed  to  become  a  $1  billion  deficit. 
Trust  fund  expenditures  will  be  In  the  mag- 
nitude of  almost  $27  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1962 

A  second  nonbudgetary  area  of  spending 
is  concerned  with  what  has  been  descrip- 
tively characterized  as  back-door  spending. 
The  primary  budget  prepared  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  sought  to  avoid  any 
new  back-door  financing  as  well  as  to  redi- 
rect existing  back-door  programs  to  the 
regular  appropriations  process.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  advocated  a  shift  from 
regular  appropriations  procedures  to  back- 
door financing  on  the  area  redevelopment 
legl.sldtlon  This  was  followed  by  two  other 
huge    administraCion    supported    back-door 


financed  programs  The  first  is  the  Kennedy 
administration  foreign  aid  bill  which  con- 
tains $88  billion  In  back-door  spending  for 
loans  for  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
second  is  the  $8  8  billion  called  for  In  back- 
door financing  In  the  administration's  hotis- 
Ing  bill.  When  these  programs  are  added 
to  the  administration's  education  program. 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  or  proposed  approxi- 
mately $20  billion  In  additional  back-door 
spending  in  the  first  5  months  of  Its  exist- 
ence. There  Is  reason  for  genuine  concern 
over  the  extent  to  which  the  back-door 
spending  may  become  a  front-door  demand 
on  the  Treasury  because  of  unrealistic  opti- 
mism over  the  recoupment  potential  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  proposed  back-door 
programs. 


The  full  Impact  of  Federal  operations  ia 
demonstrated  by  a  consideration  of  total 
receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public 
These  statistical  data  combine  receipts  and 
payments  from  the  budget,  trust  funds,  and 
Government-sp>on8ored  enterprises.  Under 
the  Kennedy  administration  a  January  esti- 
mated surplus  of  $11  billion  In  combined 
operations  would  be  converted  to  a  June 
estimated  deficit  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  and  the  comparable  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1962  would  be  a  January  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $13  billion  and  a  June  estimated 
deficit  of  $4  8  billion.  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  recommended  an  increase  in 
payments  to  the  public  in  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962  totaling  $6  9  billion.  The  data  In 
table  2  set  forth  the  budget,  trust  fund,  and 
cash  budget  Information  discussed  above. 


Taple  I  —fiii/iorl  toiah 
|RlUlonsor<iollars| 


}tu<Ue(  item 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Suri'lus  (-(-)  or  ileflclt  (-) 

New  obllfationHl  aatborlty , 

Debt  at  end  of  year  ' 


Pisnl  yew  IMl 


Jan.  !«,  IMl 


$7«.0 
7&9 


Juie  l^  luei 


»7&2 
8a7 


+  1 


-Zi 


82.1 


384.0 


87.1 


9MtO 


Fiaeal  year  1982 


Jao.  16.  1901     June  I!,,  1961 


$82.3 

aa9 


+  1.5 


K.9 

aa.4 


$81  4 
86.1 


-J.  7 


87  6 
29a  1 


'  The  change  in  public  debt  U  not  the  same  as  projected  btylget  surpliis  or  <leflrtt  because  It  reflects  cbanires  In 
Trciisury  cash  balance;!,  etc. 

T.\BLE  2      Principal  fiscal  lotah  in  Federal  budgrfs,  fiscal  yrara  1961  and  1962  ' 

I  Buttons  of  (loUanl 


1961 

1962 

UlflwHiee.  JFK 

versus  January 

budget 

Janoary 
budget 

JFK 

January 
budget 

JFK 

1961 

1962 

Bii<lpet  receipts    . 

79.0 
7&9 

7&3 
8a7 

82.S 

aoi9 

81  4 
86.1 

-a  8 

+  1.7 

-«.9 

+4.  J 

Bu'lpet  expemlltures 

Budpet  surpltis  (-h)  or  defldt  (— ) 

+.1 

-2  5 

+  1.5 

-3  7 

-16 

— &  9 

Trust  fund  receipts 

34.2 
34.1 

318 
31S 

26.2 
3S.2 

38.7 
36.7 

+  • 

+  .4 

+  5 
+  1.4 

Tni.«t  fund  exi>enditure8 . 

Trtist  fund  surplus  (-J-)  or  d*ncit  (-) 

+  .1 

+  3 

-1.0 

♦-  t 

—1  • 

Receipts  from  the  public  • 

99.0 
97.9 

9&6 
98.9 

10).  1 

10L8 

MB.S 

+1$ 

Payments  to  the  public  ' , 

Excess  of  receipts  (-J-)  or  payments  (— ) 

+  1.1 

-1.0 

+1.« 

-4.8 

-11 

-6.1 

New  obiigattonal  authority.. 

82.1 

87.  1 

8a9 

87  6 

+8.1 

+C7 

I  196!  and  1962  estimated  In  Ku«enhower  budget  document  In  January  and  Kenne^ly  revLoions  In  March  an«l  May. 
»  Bud|;et  and  trust  funil  totals  combined,  minus  Intragovernmental  trauaactkxui  and  minor  Iteou. 

Note,— Detail  in  this  and  sub!<equeiit  tsiMes  may  not  add  to  total5  because  of  rtnmdinit. 


It  Is  proper  to  Inquire  the  extent  to  which 
this  Increased  sp>€ndlng  that  is  being  spent 
today  and  presumably  paid  for  at  an  unde- 
termined future  time  may  be  for  essential 
Items  Involving  major  national  security  or  Is 
for  Items  of  possibly  a  more  discretionary 
nature.  Table  3  relates  to  this  considera- 
tion: 

TABUt  3, — New  obligational  authority  by 
major  function 

(Fiscal  year  1962;  dollar  flirarcs  in  bliUons) 


Janaary 
tndget 

Carrcot 
bodflBt 

Differ 
aaee 

Total  new  obHga- 
tkmal    aatbor- 
lty..  

$8a9 

187.6 

+$6.7 

Major  n.-itional  security. 
Other     purposes     and 
functions  "... 

46.3 
34.6 

4&6 
39.0 

+2.3 
+4.4 

'  Includes  such  items  a.^  Increases  for  agriculture,  edu- 
miion,  housing,  and  space  proposals. 


Of  the  total  increase  of  $6.7  billion  in  new 
obligation  authority  proposed  during  ttxe 
course  of  5  months  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration over  and  above  the  $80  9  billion 
recommended  in  the  January  budget.  34 
percent  ($2  3  billion)  is  for  major  national 
security  Items  and  86  percent  ($4.4  billion) 
is  for  other  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Federal   Government. 

The  allocation  of  the  increased  obligational 
propoeais  between  defense  and  other  func- 
tions as  revealed  in  table  3  suggests  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Congress 
acting  at  this  Ume  on  the  full  $13  billion 
increase  In  the  debt  celling.  Not  a  single 
departmental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962  has  as  yet  cleared  the  Congress; 
and  still  undetermined  Is  the  disposition  of 
recommended  programs  Irivolvlng  literally 
billions  of  dollars  In  "back-door  '  spending. 
It  might  be  that  the  Congress  should  now 
act  to  approve  a  lesser  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit  pending  a  determination  as  to  the  will- 
ingness of  a  majority  In  the  Congress  to 
subscribe  to  the  spending  proclivities  of  the 
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Kennedy  administration  largely  In  support 
of  pressure  group  program*  not  generally 
urged  or  desired  by  the  American  people. 

An  Indication  of  estunaied  budget  expendi- 
tures profKJsed   for  fiscal  year   1962    (exclud- 


ing Department  of  Defense  military  expendi- 
tures: dei>endent  upon  new  authorizing 
legislation  or  new  obligation  authority  is  set 
forth  In  table  4.  An  examination  of  this 
table  biiggests  some  of  the  areas  of  proposed 


spending  that  should  receive  careful  study 
by  the  Congress  in  terms  of  deciding  prior- 
ities and  the  Justification,  if  any,  for  engag- 
ing m  deliberate  deficit  financing 


Table  4. — Estimated  budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1962  dependent  upon  new  authorizing  legislation  {as  well  as  new  obligational  authority) 

(excluaing  Department  of  Defense,  military)  *. 

lln  millions] 


Program  or  proposal 


Judiciary;  Judgeship  bill 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President:  Mutual  security 

proftrara    economic  and  contlngeucies 

Independent  offices: 

Atomic    Enertiy    Commission:  Plant    acquisition 

and  construction 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Payment  to  certain 
retired  employee.';,  widows,  and  widowers  from 
trust  fund  ratlier  than  appropriated  (umls  for 

certain  benefits  enacted  in  IS.V* 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bar'-  Board:  Temporary 
premium  rate  lncrea.se  for  i  mK-r  l>anks  (equiv- 
nlent  to  reduction  in  liiKh  r.  -.uin'ment  for  invest- 
ment In  .stock ) - 

National  Aerouauticsi  anil  t<paoe  Adminbttrattem: 

Annual  a'lthorlulton 

Veterans'  .^  ImlnLstrutlon: 

Direct   loan.'   to   veterans    (January   profiosal 

would  confine  to  Kon-an  veteraas) 

S<'le<'tlve  incn'ii.se.-i  in  \ I'l^-ran.^'  comiwnsation 

nites - 

Hou.sln(»  and  Home  Finance  .Kitency: 

lx)w-t«>st  liou.sinp     .         

Other  Iwusing  proi)osal»  

Dcjiartment  of  Agricuiti  re: 

.'^IM'clal  milk  proeram 

.'iuRiir  .\et  proicram       

Conservation  reserve  prograa   

Farm  housing  loans 

Forest  Service      

Department  of  Commerce:  Area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram  

Department  of  Heulth,  Rtlucatlon.  and  Welfare: 
Kducat  ion : 

.Md  to  (edenilly  lm|>»ct''d  school  <listr»ct.« 
Promotion  and  further  ilrvelopment  of  vocs- 
llonul  education         .        . 


Estimated  expenditures,  1962 


Jan.  16, 

1961, 
budget 


$539 
26 

-45 

-164 
537 

-30 


94 

«$ 
19 


10 

60 

4 


Revlskins 

since 

Jan.  20, 

1961 


$4 

75 


415 

30 
66 

m 


-19 
40 

2 

40 

-5 


Total 


$4 
614 

26 

-45 

-164 
952 


65 

AO 
44 

103 
69 


40 
3 

CO 


65 
4 


Program  or  proposal 


Department  of  Hetiltli.  etc.— Continued 
Education  -Continued 

Aid  to  il('mi'nt:»ry  and  secondary  education 

Natlonnl  Defense  Education  Act  

Aid  to  hlRher  e<lucatlon 

.Medical  eilucation 

Health: 

Environmi'iilal  lieallh  activities   

Community  health  activities 

Water  .in<l  air  pollution  control.    

Welfare: 

Medical  iH-ncflts  for  the  aged  (January  budget 
pro[>o.sal  n-|)laoed  liy  a  tru.st  fund  proposal) . . 

.Md  to  deiiendent  children .   

Effect  on  budget  of  proposed  llberaliution  of 
old-ape,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 

proprum 

Department  of  Justice:  Judgeship  bill .    

DeiMirlDient  of  Lalwr: 

-Minimum  wnpe  lepLslation - 

Training,  h'training,  and  lncrease<l  worker  mobil- 


ity pn>Kram 
OfTic 


Post  Office  Department:  Postal  rale  Increases 

Department  of  State: 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintcnanoe  of  build- 

intrs  al>raad     

Payment  of  Philippine  war  daniace  claims 

Treasury     l^parlment;  Internal     Revenue     Service 
(sfK-lal  security  numl>er5  for  taxpayers"  accounts) 


Total 


Estimated  expenditures.  1962 


Jan.  16, 

1961, 
budget 


25 


•  -741 


12 
49 


467 


Revisions 

since 

Jan.  20, 

1961 


$900 

15 

21 

9 


9 
12 


-26 
215 


-27 
1 

4 

00 


1.568 


Total 


$soo 

15 

21 

9 

3 

9 
12 


215 


-27 
1 


no 

.  -741 


10 
49 


2.035 


'  Revlae<l  from  $843,000,000  to  take  a<-eount  of  administrative  and  other  aetlonp  since  JHniiar>-  which  re<iuin>  a  smaller  leglslaliv<-  incn-:ise  In  (»ostal  rates. 


Thus,  we  find  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  Eisenhower  budget  of 
January  16.  1961,  made  only  token  gestures 
to  cut  back  any  of  the  budgetary  recommen- 
dations contained  therein,  and  has  built 
thereon  a  new  maze  of  Government  pro- 
grams involving  the  expcndltxire  of  added 
billions  In  deficit  financing  to  feed  the  fires 
of  inflation  and  to  burden  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  taxpayers  with  our  obligations 
Involved  In  this  budgetary  transition  is 
more  than  a  question  of  dollars,  as  grave 
and  serious  as  that  question  may  be  There 
are  also  Involved  basic  questions  of  fiscal 
policy  and  budgetary  philosophy  that  have 
far-reaching  implications  for  the  relation- 
ships between  our  citizens  and  their  govern- 
ments and  for  the  strength  and  character  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  There  exists  a 
dangerous  trend  toward  greater  reliance  on 
public  expenditures  compared  with  private 
expenditures  and  on  Federal  Intervention 
than  on  State  and  local  action  in  meeting 
so-called  essential  needs.  This  tendency  to- 
ward bigger  Central  Government  as  the  solu- 
tion to  all  problems  may  serve  to  Impair  our 
national  strength  at  a  time  when  world  con- 
ditions demand  of  us  maximum  accomplish- 
ment. As  we  evaluate  what  we  expect  of 
government,  we  must  remember  that  the 
coet  of  Government  Is  Inescapably  computed 
as  a  price  in  terms  of  deprivation  of  llt>erty. 
We  must  Inquire  of  ourselves  as  to  whether 
or  not  what  is  proposed  In  spending  is  in 
the  national  interest  Congress  is  not  obli- 
gated to  accept  blindly  the  budgetary  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration;  Instead 
Congress  Is  obligated  to  exercise  a  carefully 
considered  Judgment  as  to  priorities  of  pro- 
grams and  as  to  what  Is  best  for  otir  country. 


The  signatories  to  these  separate  views  are 
not  unanimous  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill 
HH.  7677,  should  be  approved  but  we  are 
united  In  asserting  that  the  passage  of  the 
administration's  request  for  a  debt  limit  In- 
crease of  $13  billion  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  of  approval  of  the  spend- 
ing proposals  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
We  are  also  united  in  the  conviction  that 
the  administration  must  immediately  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  urgent  task  of  bringing 
order  to  our  fiscal  affairs  Instead  of  creating 
problems  and  then  vastly  compounding  them 
by  massive  spending  programs  that  cause  an 
alarming  state  of  fiscal  aflTalrs. 

Noah    M.    Mason. 

John    W     Byrnes 

HowAKD   H     Baker. 

Thomas  B.   Curtis. 

Victor    A     Knox 

James   B     Utt. 

Jackson   E    Betts. 

Bruce  Au;er 

Steven   B.    Derounian 

Herman    T.    Schneebeli 


WATERSHED  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention 


of  the  House  H.R.  5513.  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
supplementing  the  present  watershed 
program.  The  proposal  that  I  intro- 
duced is  a  supplement  to  the  present  wa- 
tershed law  As  I  understand.  H.R  5513 
meets  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  is  before  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau for  comment. 

The  Secretary,  under  the  bill  that  I 
introduced,  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine that  the  area  has  undeveloped  nat- 
ural resources  which  will  provide  a  basis 
through  development,  protection,  and 
utilization,  for  a  permanently  improved 
economic  status  within  the  area.  The 
Secretary  would  also  have  to  find  that 
the  area  ranked  among  the  highest  20 
percent  of  all  such  areas  in  the  Nation 
in  low-income  families  and  in  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  or  simi- 
lar legislation,  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
many  of  the  low-income  farm  counties 
in  the  country  than  the  present  area  re- 
development law.  Practically  all  of  the 
low-income  farm-producing  counties 
cannot  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
present  watershed  program.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  various  congres- 
sional districts  by  number  throughout 
the  country  v,  here  thousands  of  investi- 
gation^  bave  been  made  at  the  county 
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level  aiid  no  projects  approved  in  Wash-  the  Robinson- Paunan  Act.    That  act  was 

in?ton  for  the  congressional  district.  signed  inoo  law  by  President  Roosevelt 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  on  Jane  19,  1936.     On  this,  the  silver 

note  the  chart  that  I  am  inserting  in  the  anniversary  of  the  act,  we  desire  not  only 

Record.     I  am  only  listing  the  districts  to  commemorate  this  anniversary  of  the 

where  investigations  have  actuallj'  been  approval  of  the  law.  but  also,  we  wish  to 

made  and  denied  at  the  State  level  be-  pay  high  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 

cause  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio  require-  Texas  LMr.  P.^tman'  who,  as  the  cham- 

ment  in  the  present  law.     Thi.s  docs  not  pion  of  small  business  and  of  others  who 

mean  by  any  means  that  projects  have  seek  equality  of  opportunity.  under"^tood 

been  approved  in  all  the  other  congres-  and  endeavored  to  help  ihem  ;n  solving 

sional   districts   not   enumerated    below,  their  problems. 

I  am  only  listing  congressional  districts  We  who  have  served  m  the  Congress 

where  many  unportant  proj ecus  have  not  with    the    gentleman   from    Texas    .Mr. 

met  the  cost-benefit  ratio  requirement.  p.atm.\n1    know  quite  well  that   he  was 

Congressi-ional  not  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels  when 
S:ate:                                               District  he  secun.xi   approval  of   the   Robinson- 
Alaska 1  Patman  Act  25  years  ago.     He  has  con- 
Arkansas 3  tinued  his  efforts  to  secure  an  equal  op- 

Caiifornia .-.      2,3  portunity    for    small    businessmen    and 

Fioridf°                                                    8  °^^^^  deserving  Americans  and  today  he 

Georgia    V                                               2  8  Still  stands  in  the  forefront  of  this  battle. 

Idaho. _/--"-im"..~~-V.V.V-V_V_V-"      1.2  Certainly  all  who  know  him  will  be  quick 

Illinois 23,25  to  acknowledge  that  his  friends  admire 

Indiana 8  him  and  those  who  oppose  him  respect 

Kansas 5.6  him.    For  one  thing,  he  is  respected  for 

Kentucky. 5.6.7.8  hi_c;  untiring  efforts.     Let  no  one  under- 

Maine.     1  2, 3  p.^tjmate    the    true    meaning    of    those 

Maryland 6  j         tt                 »          ..■    ■           «»     ^     # 

Massachusetts-     12.6  ^•^'■^-     He  expects  untiring  efforts  from 

Michigan 9, 10. 11, 12  ^^  *'^°  '^^^  ^^  colleagues.    We  have  rea- 

Minnesota '...      8,8  son   to   believe  that  he   is   disappointed 

Mississippi 6  that  our  efforts  do  not  match   his,  al- 

Missouri 7,  8, 10  though  under  his  prodding  we  have  tried. 

Montana 1,2  References  to  an  example  or  two  of 

Nevldl'^'' 1  °^^  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  gen- 
New  Himpshlre                                        1  2  tleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Patma.n1  in  his 

New  Jersey ..""_'-""'"""""          7  f^ght  for  the  interests  of  small  business 

New  York 28.29,31,32.33  perhaps   would    be   of    interest    to   you. 

Nor;h  Carolina 7  They  will  serve  to  indicate  what  I  mean 

Ohio 6,10,15  when  I  say  his  efforts  are  untiring.    Back 

Oregon 2  jn  December  1957,  he  directed  that  hear- 

Pennsyivania 17, 18  ^ngg  ^e  held  by  a  special  subcommittee 

Rhode  isLand                   -{0,21,22,23,25^26  ^^  ^^  House  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
South  Caroiina-.Vr'.'JII""!"""  2, 6^7  ^^  °"  certain  sm.all   business  problems 

South  Dakota "II"II""I         2  i"  Dallas,  Tex.     That  wa.s  in  the  period 

Tennessee 1,2.3,6  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's      I 

Texas 18,19  was  in  Miami  and  had  settled  down  in 

Vermont i  anticipation  of  seeing  a  great  Oklahoma 

Virginia 6,9  team  play  in  a  great  Orange  Bowl  game 

Wisconsin      -     _.     .               .       6  7  8  10  seii  Sitting  With  the  gent. eman  from  Fex- 

Wvoming'.V."..V. _/.... .11"'"*"."..  1  '       1  as  'Mr  Patman  1  in  Small  Bu.siness  Com- 

PxiertoRlco Ll.Iimilllll          1  mittee  hearings  in  Dallas.    Tex      Tliose 

,,     ^       ,                     ,     .        ,         .  hearings  continued  into  New  Year'.s  eve 

f  }ly.  Sl>eaker.  m  conclusion  I  am  hope-  ^  jg  believed  that  those  hearings  proved 

fu^  that  the  membership  of  the  House  of  benefit  to  small  business  and  the  pub- 

wiU    support    our    efforts    in    obtaining  i,c  interest.     However.  I  can  assure  you 

legislation  that  will  promote  watershed  that  for  my   part  it  required  some  ef- 

programs  m  the  low-mcome  farm  coon-  fort.     The  gentleman  from  Texas   IMr. 

ties  in  the  Nation.  Patman  1  did  not  .seem  to  mind.    Let  me 

■  refer  to  another  example.    Last  Monday 

SILVER  ANNT^TERSARY  OF  THE  ROB-  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^'^  gentleman  from  Tex- 

INSON-PAT^L\N  ACT  ^^    ^^l  vi'^^"''^'  d-^ection.  I  was  down 

near  the  Mexican  border  presiding  over 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order  a  hearing  before  a  special  subcommittee 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla-  of  the  Small  Busine.ss  Committee.     On 

homa    IMr.  Stxedj    is  recognized   for   1  that   occasion   we  were  endeavoring  to 

hour.  ascertain  why  the  price  of  tomatoes  to 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  growers  had   dropped   to  levels   at   less 

imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  than  2  cents  per  pound,  with  disastrous 

remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  con-sequences  to  the  growers  and  small 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection  bu.smes.s  firms  engaged  In  the  dLstribu- 

to   the   request  of   the    i^eii'.Ieman   from  tion  of  that  product.     Before  the  hear- 

Oklahoma?  ing  endec.  last  Monday  night  at  7:30.  we 

There  wa.5  no  objection  had  hearj  testimony  and  received  other 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker.   to<lav  we  '^vidence  from  25  witnesses.     These  ref- 

wish  to  honor  one  of  our  beloved  and  dis-  erLncos  will  .serve  to  illustrate  the  gentle- 

tingijLshed    colleagues,     the    gentleman  man  from  Texas'  fMr.  PatmanI  interest 

from  Texas  fMr.  PatmanI,  and  pay  trib-  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  small  busl- 

ute  to  a  notable  product  of  his  labors,  nessmen  and  others. 


Ten  years  ago,  on  the  15Lh  aimlversary 
of  the  Hobin.^jn- Patman  Act.  members 
nf  the  H  >u.se  Small  Husme-ss  ('ommittee 
addressed  the  }!ou.sf  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Wricitt  Pat- 
ma.n,  and  the  Robin  un-Iutman  Act. 
They  paid  tribute  to  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise throughout  his  distinguished 
career  in  the  House 

On  December  27,  1960,  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, submitted  its  final  report  as  House 
Report  No.  2235.  Chapter  V  of  that  re- 
port is  devoted  to  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  quoted  from  that 
chapter: 

It  Is  likely  that  before  «  rtpoKt  can  be 
made  to  the  House  In  tbe  87tb  Onntini  about 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  that  law  will  have  parsed  There- 
fore, advantage  Is  taken  of  thl«  opportunity 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  Robinson - 
Patman  Act  In  commemomtlon  of  It  as  the 
"Magna  Carta"  for  small  business.  The 
men-ibers  of  the  Select  Conimitt<»e  on  Small 
Bxislness  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  86th  Congress  also  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  salute  Hon. 
Weight  Patman,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Roblnson-Pntman  Act.  for  his  work  on  that 
law  in  the  Interests  of  small  buslno*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

House  RepcM-t  No.  2287  of  the  74th  Con- 
gress. In  reporting  on  the  Patman  bill  (H.R. 
8442),  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  was  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  equality  of  opportunity  In  business 
by  strengthening  the  antitrust  laws,  and  by 
protecting  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
fair trade  practices  and  unlawful  price  dis- 
crimination, and  also  against  restraint  and 
monopoly  for  the  better  protection  of  con- 
sumers, workers,  and  Independent  producers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  other  busi- 
nessmen. 

To  accomplish  those  objectives,  the  Robin- 
son and  Patman  bUls  as  passed  by  Congress, 
amended  and  strengthened  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  records  clearly  show  that  Congress 
understood  what  the  problem  was,  what  It 
was  doing  to  meet  It.  and  that  it  believed 
the  public  Interest  required  the  enactment 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act. 

The  Patman  bill  passed  the  House  with 
only  16  votes  recorded  against  It  TTiere 
were  no  recorded  rotes  against  the  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Its  current,  stepped-up  activity  to  en- 
force the  Robtnson-Patman  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  appealed  to  bu.'slness- 
men  throughout  the  country  to  operate  In 
such  manner  that  the  task  of  the  Commls- 
slrm  win  be  facilitated.  The  X^sAt  press  has 
seen  fit  to  Join  in  this  appeal.  As  recently 
as  October  24,  1960,  the  Food  Field  Reporter, 
a  highly  respyected  and  widely  read  news- 
pmper  for  the  food  Industry,  lent  Us  voice  to 
this  appeal,  and  In  a  full-page  editorial  ex- 
plained that  It  was  doing  so  "because  Robln- 
son-Patman Is  an  act  which  must  be  sup- 
ported for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  food 
Industry." 

In  a  recent  public  statement,  fho  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
discussing  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  said: 

"I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  two  of  Its 
primary  objectives  were  and  are  (1)  to  pre- 
vent unscrupulous  buyers  from  abusing  their 
economic  power  by  extracting  favorable 
prices  which  are  not  granted  to  others  less 
powerful,  and  (2)  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
suppliers  from  attempting  to  gain  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  their  competitors  by  dis- 
criminating among  competing  buyers." 
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Quite  recently  one  of  the  most  caustic 
critics  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  wrote  a 
book  about  "The  Price  Discrimination  Law." 
In  which  he  paid  a  compliment  to  the  Rob- 
lnson-Patman Act  In  the  following  language: 

"There  Is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statute  has  afforded  effective  protection 
against  the  price-cutting  activities  of  preda- 
tory would-be  Hionopollsts  and  that  It  has 
substantially  reduced  the  discriminatory  ad- 
vantages In  prlc«)  enjoyed  by  large  buyers." 

These  things  l>elng  said  about  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  as  Its  sliver  anniversary 
approaches  do  n(>t  rise  to  the  height  of  those 
said  by  Its  supporters  and  friends  about  It 
as  the  years  have  gone  by.  but  these  things 
tend  to  confirm  what  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  have 
said   about  It   through   the    years 

On  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  June  19.  1951.  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  addressed  the 
House  In  commt-moratlon  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  as  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  small 
independent  business,  and  noted  that  it  had 
stood  the  test  of  time  In  living  up  to  that 
designation.  On  that  occasion,  the  members 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  about  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  Included  Hon  Charles  L.  Deane, 
of  North  Carolina;  Hon  William  S.  Hill,  of 
Colorado;  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York;  Hon.  R  Walter  Rlehlman.  of  New 
York;  Hon.  Clinton  D  McKlnnon,  of  Call- 
forna;  and  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana 
(now   US    Senator) 

Hon  R  WALTia  RiEHLMAN.  of  New  York, 
pterhapw  can  be  sf.ld  to  have  summed  up  what 
other  Members  said  about  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  on  that  occasion  when  he  re- 
ferred to  It  In  the  following  words: 

"When  It  became  apparent  that  the  de- 
structive forces  of  unfair  co-npetitlon  would 
wipe  out  our  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise. If  not  further  curbed,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  to  Insure 
to  small  businessmen  an  opportunity  to 
operate  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  their 
larger  comjjetltors.  This  act  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  means  of  protecting  so-called 
weak-sister  enterprises  which  fell  by  the 
wayside  under  normal  conditions;  nor  has  It 
had  that  effect.  It  was  a  means  of  codifying 
Into  law  the  principles  of  fair  play  which 
have  made  the  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system  of  these  United  Sutes  the  foundation 
of  democracy  " 

The  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  86th  Congress,  after  reviewing 
the  25-year  history  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  conclude  that  throughout  its  history  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  served  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business  and  that  It  continues 
as  the  means  of  codifying  In  the  law  the 
principles  of  fair  play  which  have  made  the 
competitive  private  enterprise  system  of 
these  United  States  one  of  the  foundations 
of  a  real  democracy. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  was  di- 
rected against  unfair  and  discriminatory 
pricing  practices.  These  destructive  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  have  de- 
stroyed the  busines.ses  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  These  practices  have 
been  bipartisan.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  bipartisan  recognition  of  the 
need  for  laws  such  as  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  to  combat  destructive  pricing 
practices.  For  example,  on  October  16, 
1952,  when  General  Eisenhower  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  stated : 

Our  laws  against  unfair  and  destructive 
pricing  practices  as  well  as  other  practices 
leading  to  monopoly  must  be  fearlessly.  Im- 
partially and  energetically  maintained  and 
enforced. 


I  am  for  such  necessary  rules  for  falrplay 
because  they  preserve  and  strengthen  free 
and  fair  competition,  as  opposed  to  monop- 
olies which  mean  the  end  of  competition. 

On  April  7,  1961.  the  Honorable  Lee 
Loevinger,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  who  currently 
heads  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  addressed  the  anti- 
trust section  of  the  American  Bar 
A.ssociation  in  Washington,  DC.  On 
that  occasion,  he  paid  high  tribute  to 
our  Federal  legislation  directed  against 
destructive  and  discriminatorj  pricing. 
He  emphasized  that  these  laws,  such  as 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  are  neces- 
sary, and,  to  use  his  words  "are  quite 
consistent  with  free  and  vigorous  com- 
petition in  a  civilized  .society." 

On  November  4,  1960,  President  Ken- 
nedy— then  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— in  wTiting  to  representatives  of 
small  business  firms  with  reference  to  our 
antitrust  laws,  which,  of  cours(;,  include 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  made  clear 
that  he  is  opposed  to  trade  practices 
carried  on  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
jungle.  He  said  that  we  need  to  take 
effective  steps  of  strengthening  our  his- 
toric policy  of  preventing  monopoly  and 
providing  a  business  climate  favorable  to 
growth  and  prosperity  of  small  and  in- 
dependent business. 

On  August  30.  1960.  in  the  course  of  a 
se.ssion  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
antitrust  section  regarding  the  role  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  the  anti- 
trust scheme  of  things,  the  Honorable 
Earl  W.  Kintner — then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — in  address- 
ing several  hundred  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association 
with  reference  to  the  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  said  it  was  necessary  to  keep  com- 
petition in  distribution  clear  of  abu.ses 
of  economic  power.  On  October  10, 
1960,  he  addressed  the  grocery  manufac- 
turers representatives  in  New  York  City. 
The  theme  of  his  address  was  What  the 
Robinson-Patman  Requirements  Mean 
to  You.  '    In  that  connection,  he  said: 

By  aggressive  but  fair  affirmative  action  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws  against  discrimina- 
tory pricing  and  discriminatory  promotional 
hllowances  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
can  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  al- 
ready wish  to  avoid  unfair  special  deals  and 
would  prefer  only  a  fair  opportunity  for  their 
products  to  compete  on  the  merits. 

Today,  the  Honorable  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  addressed  the 
midyear  meeting  of  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  Inc.  He  spoke 
about  our  laws  designed  to  promote  a 
free  and  competitive  economy.  In  that 
connection,  he  said: 

As  I  have  said,  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  to  help  industry  grow 
within  the  framework  of  our  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  The  Commission  does  this, 
primarily,  by  enforcing  several  statutes,  prin- 
cipally the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Because  today,  June  19,  1961,  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  on  June  19.  1936.  I  should  like  to 


believe  that  your  regard  for  this  statute  is 
so  high  that  you  deliberately  planned  this 
meeting  on  Its  birthday  to  accord  it  the 
praise  which  It  so  richly  deserves. 

In  any  event,  I  salute  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  wish  It  many  happv  returns  of  the 
day,  and  pledge  myself  to  do  all  that  I 
lawfully  can  to  assist  It  in  becoming  what 
It  was  designed  to  be — the  charter  of  free- 
dom for  businessmen,  both  large  and  small, 
to  operate   In  a  competitive  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  ix)int  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which  have  been  received 
within  the  last  few  days  from  represent- 
atives of  many  thousands  of  small  busi- 
ness firms.  These  letters  emphasize  that 
small  businessmen  consider  it  a  high 
privilege  to  have  the  Record  show  on 
this  occasion  that  they  consider  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  the  Magna  Carta 
of  small  and  independent  business,  and 
that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  ol  our  free 
and  competitive  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  letters  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  are  as  follows: 

Smaixer  Business  Association 

OF  New  England,  Inc.. 
BoHon.  Mass..  June  15.  1961. 
Hon    ToM  Steed. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Steed:  The  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  brings 
to  vivid  recollection  the  unwavering  battle 
fought  for  its  enactment  with  our  fine  knight 
in  armor  as  a  leader.  Wright  Patman. 

The  act  over  the  years  has  prevented  a 
tremendous  volume  of  depredations  on  the 
part  of  the  more  powerful  companies  aimed 
at  destroying  annoying  competitors.  We 
think  it  is  extremely  important  to  remind 
Congress  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  act. 
so  that  it  win  lead  other  Congressmen  to 
back  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the 
health  and  growth  of  small  business  in  our 
economy 

The  general  public,  unfortunately,  does 
not  realize  that  there  are  men  In  Congress 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  to  see  that  small 
business  gets  its  fair  shake  in  the  Issues  In 
which  it  Is  involved.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  you  who  have  fought  so 
well  In  this  cause  will  be  one  of  the  spokes- 
men to  call  attention  to  this  great  measure 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jo.sEPH  D.  Noon  AN, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


National  Tire  Dealers  &  Re- 

treaders  association.  inc.. 
Washington,  DC.  June   14.  1961. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed. 

Congressman,  State  oj   Oklahoma. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa-itiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Steed:  Small  business  makes  up 
a  formidable  portion  of  all  of  American  busi- 
ness. Yet  because  of  its  very  nature  it 
passes  unnoticed  and  because  oi  its  multiple 
aspects,  its  casualties  pass  unrecognized. 

However.  25  years  ago.  a  man  with  vision 
saw  this  problem  and  in  a  fashion  typical 
of  him  did  something  about  it.  This  June 
19.  we  tire  dealers  are  grateful  for  the  chance 
to  salute  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  and 
pay  tribute  to  his  works  His  sincerity  and 
keen  understanding,  his  wisdom  and  his 
energy  have  insured  opportunity  lor  many 
thousands  in  business  today. 
Sincerely  yours. 
National  Tire  Dealers  and 

Retreaders  Association,  Inc.. 
W     W     Marsh.    Executii'e   Secretary. 
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American  Association  or 

Small  BrsrNEss. 
Nttc  Orleans,  La  .  June   13.  1961. 
Hon.  Tom  Sti:kd. 
House  Ofice  Building. 
W jshington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steed:  Monday  June 
l^^  1361.  will  represent  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Rohlnson-Patman  Act 
by   President   Franklin   D    Roosevelt. 

This  bill  was  Anally  enac'ed  Into  law  be- 
c;.us€,  in  great  measure,  of  the  diligent  and 
dedicated  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman 

Thousands  of  small  businesses,  independ- 
ent proprietors,  and  ultimate  consumers 
have  benefited  over  the  years  because  of  the 
legislative  acumen  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  Millions  of  our  citizens  give  thanks 
this  day  fur  the  great  good  that  he  has 
wrought. 

The  American  Association  of  Small  Biasl- 
ness,  Inc  .  was  organized  in  1941  and  since 
those  days  we  have  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  cooperative  counsel  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  As  early  as  November 
1942.  members  <A  the  American  Association 
of  Small  Business,  Inc.,  participated  m  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  here  in  New  Orleans,  pre- 
sided over  by  Congressman  Patman.  This 
organization  has  also  participated  In  many 
hearings,  and  supported  legislative  action 
sponsored    by    C  jngressrt;  ir.    Patman. 

In  all  of  our  trdnsactlons  I  have  found 
C'jngressm.m  Patmav  ti.e  members  of  his 
immediate  staiT.  and  those  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  most  kind,  consid- 
erate, and   most    helpful 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  HoncTable  Wright  Patman 
on  his  many  legislative  achievements  and 
especially  taecause  of  the  pas-siige  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
press my  sentiments  to  Congressman  Pat- 
man. fir  I  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  the  great 
field  of  endeavor  in  the  interest  of  over 
4  500.000  small  businesses  in  our  Nation.  In 
the  me.iMtime.  I  send  you  and  yours  every 
good  wish,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  soon 

Yours  for  keeping  small  business  In  busi- 
ness, and 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  D  HE.vnrRSON, 
National  Managtrg  Director. 

National  Fj.derxtion  or 
Independent  Bl'siness. 
B'urUngame,  Calif..  June  12,  1961. 
Hun.  ToM  Steed. 
House  Oljice  Building, 
Wa.i'iington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Congressman  Steed:  It  is  my 
understanding  that  on  June  19  It  will  be 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed,  and 
that  the  basic  principles  of  the  law  are  as 
well  known  today  in  the  minds  of  small  busi- 
ness as  they  were  the  d.\y  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  so  happens  that  at  that  time  I  was 
secretary-general  manager  of  the  reorganized 
National  Association  of  Independent  Tire 
r>ealers.  the  present  organization,  which  was 
incorporated  a  few  months  before,  to  be  ex- 
act, in  January  1936. 

At  that  time,  struggling  to  put  new  life 
in  the  tire  dealers  association,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  coauthor  of  the  act,  Con- 
gressman Patman.  and  Mr  John  Dargavel  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gi.sts — also  Mr.  Roland  Jones  of  the  same 
group,  and  through  them  I  was  Invited  to 
p.irticipate  in  arranging  f<  r  a  gathering  that 
took  place  early  in  March  at  Constitution 
Hall. 


I  was  pr:vl!egpd  tii  be  on  the  platform  to 
address  that  group,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  and  also  the  late  Senator  Robinson, 
Of  Arkansa-?,  also  coauthor  of  the  act. 

The  out'iome  of  this  tremendous  mass 
meeting  in  Constitution  Hall  was  that  on 
March  6.  1936,  we  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  confer  with  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta'es  at  which  time  we  urged  the 
President,  .f  and  when  the  les^islation  was 
approved  bv  the  Coneress.  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  the  bill,  which  he  did. 

In  the  industry  I  wa«  connected  with  at 
that  time  I  stated  that  the  "Magna  Carta" 
for  small  business  had  actually  arrived — that 
they  would  find  themselves  in  a  profitable 
position  in  our  overall  economy. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  act, 
there  were  in  existence  two  major  contracts 
in  the  rubljer  tire  industry — one  with  pos- 
sibly the  ;.\rgest  mall  order  house  in  the 
Nation — and  that  contract  was  canceled  by 
the  rubbe:-  company,  stating  that  they 
couldn't  justify  the  price  under  the  new 
law.  A  short  time  later  similar  action  was 
taken  by  another  major  rubber  company 
canceling  its  tire  arrangements  with  a  lead- 
ing petroleum  company. 

What  a  healthy  Inspiration  to  small  busi- 
ness In  that  Industry  that  their  day  had  at 
last  arrived. 

However,  as  time  marched  on  we  faced 
dlsappointinents  In  discouragement — not  as 
to  the  law  Itself  but  as  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions put  on  the  law  by  certain  Federal 
courts,  and  then  again  by  the  failure  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
Agency.  la  other  words,  this  condition 
brought  about,  In  reality,  disregard  for  and 
nulUflcatiou  of  the  law  In  the  minds  of 
many  large  factors. 

We  hold  to  the  original  premise,  and  we 
see  It  mere  today  In  our  dally  action  with 
small  business  throughout  the  Nation  (I  am 
talking  about  the  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business — 
all  independent  business  and  professional 
men  In  th?  50  States — not  groups — num- 
bering 169,580)  and  that  Is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  complaints  received  from  members  Is 
as  to  the  continual  price  discrimination 
from  their  source  of  supply,  which.  In 
Itself,  substantiates  the  failure  of  Industry 
to  pay  heed  to  this  law.  and  more  Important, 
to  the  enforcing  agency  who  should  stop, 
look,  and  hsten,  and  enforce  what  the  law 
originally  provides  for. 

If  such  action  Is  Instituted  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  succeeding  administrations 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  can  go  a  long 
way  to  protect  the  future  business  life  of 
efficient  Independent  business,  both  at  the 
production  and  distribution  levels,  and 
through  th,s  enforcement  it  will  create  and 
continue  consistent  employment  in  all 
branches  of  our  economy. 

Of  cours*!  congratulations  are  In  order  to 
Congressman  Patman.  In  the  first  Instance 
as  being  coauthor  of  this  major  piece  of 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

GeOECE  J.  BUECEH, 

Vice  President. 

National  As.sociatton  or  Retail 

Grocers  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  9, 1961. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steed:  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tha  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the 
United  Stales  salutes  the  economic  progress 
achieved  by  this  law. 

Dedicatee  to  the  proposition  that  equality 
of  opportunity  In  the  marketplace  Is  essen- 
tial in  a  democracy,  this  law  has  helped  to 
strengthen  our  competitive  enterprise  system 


and  preserve  the  political  and  economic  free- 
dom we  enjoy. 

Community  food  retailers  regard  this 
statute  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  Independent 
distributors.  It  Is  a  charter  of  rights  In  dis- 
tribution, preserving  for  all  an  equal  chance 
to  serve  the  consumer  more  efficiently. 

At  this  time,  we  also  salute  the  Honorable 
Wpicht  Patman.  father  of  the  net  Congress- 
man Patman  and  the  law  which  bears  his 
name  are  closely  associated  together. 
Through  his  untiring  efforts,  this  act  has 
been  preserved  over  the  past  25  years.  Its 
success  in  large  measure  is  due  to  his  ener- 
getic support. 

In  addition,  we  salute  the  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  such  as  yotirself,  who  have 
continuously  protected  this  law  and  sought 
to  make  It  more  effective. 

LAstly.  we  commend  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  their 
efforts  in  administering  and  enforcing  the 
statute. 

All  of  these  combined  efforts  have  made 
this  law  a  strong  force  for  economic  Justice. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henet  Bison,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 


National  Pood  Brokers  Assoclatton. 

Washington,  DC.  June  12.  1961. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stxed:  I  understand 
that  you  and  several  other  leading  Congress- 
men plan  to  observe  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  Monday.  June  19.  Coming 
from  Oklahoma  the  same  as  you.  I  am  proud 
to  note  your  participation  In  this  momen- 
tous event. 

I  say  this  because  the  Robinson -Patraan 
Act  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
freedom  of  the  American  competitive  sys- 
tem In  general  and  to  the  food  Industry  In 
particular  It  acts  as  a  stabilizing  force  by 
preventing  vicious  practices  which  would 
otherwise  destroy.  In  time,  both  competition 
and  many  of  the  Individual  competitors  who 
are  the  components  of  any  competitive 
system. 

It  Is  therefore  most  fitting  that  the  Con- 
gress observe,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this  act,  the  significance  of  this  legislation 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  wise  legislators  who 
developed  this  outstanding  law. 

You  will  probably  recall  the  tragic  condi- 
tions that  existed  In  the  food  Industry  down 
In  Oklahoma  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law  It  was  the  same  situation  throughout 
the  Nation.  Unfair  price  discriminations 
were  rampant.  There  was  great  unrest  on 
the  part  of  businessmen. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  had  re- 
markable success.  I  am  sure  you  will  a^ee 
that  today  there  are  many  fine,  progressive 
merchants  who  would  not  be  In  business  had 
It  not  been  for  this  law.  Not  only  merchants 
but  the  general  public  has  profited.  This 
law  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  suppressing 
unfair  methods  of  competition  which  serve 
to  restrain   the  competitive  race. 

This  anniversary  cannot  be  complete  with- 
out a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  father  of  this 
law  who  continues  his  fearless  fight  for  good 
government  In  the  Congress  today.  The 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  had 
the  foresight  then  to  draft  a  bill  of  real 
merit.  His  bill  has  withstood  many  tests 
through  the  years.  Today  this  law  Is  even 
more  vital  than  when  It  was  originally 
passed. 

We  should  pay  tribute  too  to  you,  and  other 
able  lawmakers  who  have  through  the  years 
recognized  the  value  of  such  antitrust  leg- 
islation. You  have  fought  to  preserve  this 
law  and  even  to  strengthen  it. 

So  this  Is  an  occasion  for  celebration  on 
many  counts. 
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Though  this  is  a  happy  occasion  It  re- 
minds one  also  of  the  tragic  circumstances 
that  were  narrowly  avoided.  One  cannot  but 
think  of  the  eerluus  sUuaLloii  that  would 
have  resulted  had  this  law  not  been  enacted. 
How  fearful  this  would  have  been  for  so 
many  businessmen.  This  anniversary  is 
therefore  more  t^an  Just  an  occasion  for 
celebntlon.  It  is  an  occasion  for  thanks- 
giving. 

As  we  start  another  quarter  century  under 
the  Robinson -Pat  man  Act  we  look  forward 
to  continued  effort  to  maintain  equality  of 
opportunity  In  business.  We  look  forward 
to  the  continued  opportunity  for  success  In 
business  of  all  who  have  the  know-how.  the 
ambition,  and  thf  desire  to  make  hard  work 
and  tireless  efforts  their  helpmates. 
Sincerely  years, 

W,\t80u  Ivr-.,'<f ,  President. 


National  Independent 

Dairies  Association, 
Wa«hington,  DC,  June  9,  1961. 
Hon    Tom  St«ed. 

House    of     HfpTcsentatives,     U.S.    Congress, 
W(i-htngtort.  DC 

My  Dlar  congressman.  June  19,  1961.  will 
be  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

Knowing  you  Ui  be  a  colleague  of  long 
standing  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
a  coauthor  of  the  act.  and  one  who  has 
worked  cloaely  wlt:T  him  on  the  House  Select 
Oommlttee  on  Sm.ill  Business,  I  address  the 
following  Comments  to  you  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  bring  Uiem  to  the  attention  of 
your  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  all-Important  antitrust  laws  of 
our  Nation.  Its  enactment  provided  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  with  a  valuable  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  unfair  and  destruc- 
tive Uade  practices.  Many  small-  and  me- 
dium-size-business concerns,  now  in  the 
marketplace,  would  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  business  scene  had  It  not 
been  for  this  Important  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act. 

In  coauthorlng  and  successfully  leading 
the  fight  for  the  enactment  of  this  vital 
statute.  Representative  Patman  made  a  sig- 
nal contribution  to  the  preservation  of  our 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
our  way  of  life. 

At  its  fourth  annual  meeting,  April  II, 
1961,  the  National  Independent  Dairies  Asso- 
ciation presented  to  Representative  Patman 
a  testimonial  of  appreciation — "In  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  service,  outstand- 
ing achievements,  and  tireless  efforts  In 
championing  the  cause  of  small  business  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  American  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system," 

We  take  genuine  pleasure  In  saluting  this 
great  American,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man. The  fine  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  are  unusually  for- 
tunate in  having  him  as  their  representative. 
Sincerely, 

D.  C    Daniel. 

National  Congress  or 
Petroleum  Retailers,  Inc., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  14. 1961. 
Hon,  Tom  Steed, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPRESENTAmE  Steed:  In  commem- 
oration of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Pioblnson-Patman  Act.  the  Na- 
tion's ser\ice  station  operators  and  gasoline 
retailers  represented  by  our  national  organ- 
ization ask  that  you  express  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  reafflrmance  of  our 
support  for  the  principles  and  legislative 
objectives  embodied  in  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  and  our  unfaltering  loyalty  to  the  Ideals 
of  free  and  fair  competition  of  which  this 
act  Is  an  indispensable  safeguard. 


We  service  station  operators  know  from 
tiie  experience  of  our  own  Industry  that 
prestrvaLiou  of  smail  busuiess  a:id  our  free 
competitive  system  would  have  been  inipos- 
sible  during  the  past  quarter  century,  and 
would  be  impossible  today  nnd  m  the  years 
ahead,  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  for  e.ssentiai  con- 
ditions of  fair  comj>et;tlon. 

Overwhelming  evidence  frcm  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  been  accumulating  for  nearly  100 
years  to  show  the  appalling  effects  of  price 
dlscj^imlnation  In  destroying  free  competi- 
tion and  In  leading  to  monopoly.  As  shown 
in  the  record  of  the  Government's  case 
against  the  Standard  Oil  tru?t  (  V.S.  v.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  173  Fed  177.  modified  end 
affirmed.  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  U.S..  221 
U.S.  1 ) ,  during  the  years  1870  to  1882  the 
Standard  Oil  trust  used  rebates,  preferences, 
and  other  price  discrimination  practices  a.s 
primary  instruments  of  acquiring  appn.  xi- 
mately  90  percent  control  of  the  entire  In- 
dustry. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
nam  Act,  the  free  enterprise  principles  of 
fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  those  engaged 
In  productive  activities  trade,  and  com- 
merce to  purchase  the  goods  essential  to 
their  competition  at  proportionately  fair  and 
equsk,!  prices,  and  the  means  for  protecting 
these  basic  business  rights,  were  spelled  out 
in  sound  legal  and  legislative  terms. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  those  against  whom 
Its  sanctions  are  directed  have  obeyed  Its 
spirit  or  Its  provisions.  It?  enactment  did 
not  cau.se  them  to  abandon  every  misuse  of 
concentrated  wealth  by  which  they  had  pre- 
viously controlled  or  Impoverished  tlie  busi- 
nesses of  others.  There  have  been  evasions, 
erosions,  shocking  violations,  and  protracted 
delays  In  seeing  the  act's  provisions  fully 
enforced. 

Yet  none  of  these  discouragements,  ero- 
sions, or  violations,  however  numerous, 
however  serious  In  themselves,  has  de- 
tracted one  lota  from  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
They  have.  In  fact,  only  emphasized  the 
need  for  strengthening  these  princijoles  and 
for  steady  perseverance  both  in  enforcing  the 
law  and  In  supporting  Its  purposes. 

The  Ideals  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
are  precious  and.  in  fact.  Indispensable  to 
our  way  of  life.  It  Is  not  only  proper  but  a 
solemn  responsibility  for  us  to  affirnr  and  re- 
afnrm  our  faith  In  these  Ideals,  and  to  work 
harder  than  ever  before  for  their  ref.llzatlon. 
Though  we  are  a  small  bu.siness  trade 
association,  this  is  not  a  small  business 
Issue  alone,  but  an  Issue  In  which  t)ie  rights 
of  all  our  citizens  and  the  futun;  of  our 
Nation  are  bound  together. 

We  honor  those  whose  foresight  gave  us 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  those  who 
have  defended  Its  principles  through  the 
years  by  working  and  continuing  to  work 
for  realization  of  these  principle;;  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

The  National  Congress  of 
Petrolet-m  Retailers, 

Cash  B    Haw:  ft    President. 

John  W   Nfrmnger. 

Erecutive  Secretary. 

William  D.  Snow. 

General  Counsel. 


Washington,  D.C,  June  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Tom  Steied, 
U.S.  House  of  Reprcsentatir>cs, 
Washington,  DC: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  we  would  like 
to  Join  with  the  many  friends  of  this  legis- 
lation In  tribute  to  the  authors  of  the  act. 
and  especially  to  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  who  has  been  so  diligent  in  guard- 
ing the  act  from  weakenlr.p  amendments. 
We  can  testify  to  the  great  vf.lue  this 
amendment  to  the  Clavton  Act  ha:3  been  to 


our  Industry,  con.'^istlng  of  over  5.000  Inde- 
I>enden*  distributors  of  confectionery,  tobac- 
cos, and  related  products.      We  believe  that 
this  act  has  stood  th.e  test  of  time  and  has 
come  to  be  accepted  by  btisines?:men  every- 
where as  Important  to  their  siirvivn!  and  the 
preservation  of  our   free    enterprise   system. 
C    M    McMiLi,AN 
Fierutive    Serretary,    SaUonal    Candy 
Wholesaler's  Association,  Inc. 

Philadelfkla,  Pa.,  June  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Weight  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  and  good  wishes  on  this 
25th  annlvorsriry  of  the  Robinson -Patm^an 
Act.  Our  62a  annual  convention  has  Just 
adopted  a  resolution  of  commeudaiion  In 
honor  of  your  outstanding  putiiic  6er\lce 
and  for  your  heroic  efforts  in  bringing  about 
the  enactment  of  this  Im par; ant  law.  We 
salute  ycu  on  this  the  birthday  of  a  great 
law  the  existence  of  which  Is  a  true  measure 
of  yoiu'  greatness. 

Scott  Detrick, 
President,  National  Associat-.on  c'  Re- 
tail Grocers. 


Small  Business  Administration, 

M'a.-'hington,  DC,  June  19, 1961. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wahington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  I  want  to  join 
your  many  other  friends  and  admirers  In 
expressing  warm  congratulations  on  this  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Robinson -Patman 
act. 

Pew,  If  any,  events  have  been  as  signifi- 
cant for  small  business  as  1?  this  measure 
Your  efforts  on  this  act  and  on  many  other 
measures  have  Indebted  the  entire  small 
business  community  to  you. 

We  all   admire  and  honor  you  today  and 
hope   that  you   enjoy   many   more   years   oi 
good  health  and  vigorous  leaderehip. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne, 

i4dr7jintsfrafor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  due  to  other 
commitments,  are  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  this  time.  They  were  prepared 
to  speak  on  this  subject  here  today. 
Therefore,  they  have  asked  that  their 
statements  to  the  House  be  received  un- 
der Uiis  special  order  at  this  time.  I  so 
request  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Evins  ,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  MitterI.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Yates"! ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
a  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman.  We  who  have  known 
and  served  with  our  esteemed  Con- 
gressman Patman  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Robinson-Paiman  Act  to  take 
note  of  his  distinguished  le.uislative  ca- 
reer and  service. 

Today  marks  the  25i.h  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  into  law  of  an  important 
legislative  proposal  which  our  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
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Congressman  Patman.  authored  along 
with  the  late  Senator  Joseph  T,  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas.  I  refer  to  the  Robin - 
son-Patman  Act  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  antitrust  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congress- 
man Patman  has  served  continuously  in 
the  Congress  since  his  election  in  1928 
and  has  achieved  widespread  recoenition 
as  the  Nation's  No.  1  champion  of  small 
business.  His  name  is  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  His  repu- 
tation as  a  legislator  has  been  notably 
connected  with  his  authorship  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  well  as  other 
great  legislative  measures  Indeed  Con- 
gressman Patman  s  contributions  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  are  legion  and  em- 
brace many  fields  Today,  however,  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  laws  on  our  stat- 
ute books. 

At  the  time  Wright  Patman  intro- 
duced this  legislation  the  Clayton  Act 
seemingly  prohibited  price  discrimina- 
tion. However,  the  Clayton  Act  did  not 
prohibit  monopolistic  price  discrimina- 
tion. Competing  customers  could  be 
charged  entirely  different  prices  if  the 
quantities  ordered  differed  only  sliehtly. 
Advertising  allowances,  special  services, 
.secret  gratuities  and  discounts,  free 
goods,  split  brokerat,'e  and  many  other 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  were 
practiced  without  fear  of  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  old  law  Some  of  our  big 
business  concerns  exploited  ruthlessly 
the  gaping  holes  in  that  antitrust  law  in 
order  to  further  entrench  themselves  in 
their  position  of  economic  domination. 
Discriminatory  prices  aimed  squarely  at 
capturing  market  after  market  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  locally  owned, 
hometown  small  business  enterprise  was 
a  frequent  helpless  victim 

In  1935  Wright  Patman  conducted  a 
searching  investigation  which  brought  to 
light  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
then  prevaihni;  In  his  report  to  the 
House,  the  facts  became  a  matter  of 
record— the  weakened  competitive  status 
of  small  business  was  documented — the 
need  for  legislation  demonstrated.  As 
a  result,  there  was  enacted  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  which  President  Roose- 
velt signed  2-5  years  ago  today. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has,  over 
the  years,  served  to  piomote  fair  com- 
petition and  stands  today  as  a  barrier 
to  ruthless,  monopoly  making  price  cut- 
ting. It  requires  busine.ssmen  to  deal 
equitably  with  competitois — to  show  no 
favoritism — to  sell  honestly   and  fairly. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  out- 
lawed destructive  competitive  merchan- 
dising methods  and  conferred  benefits 
upon  all  businesses — both  big  and  small. 
None  today  seeks  its  repeal. 

Informed  antitrust  attorneys  recog- 
nize its  achievements 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  in  the  public  mterest. 

This  law — the  Robinson-Patman  Act — 
constitutes  a  living  memorial  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Hon.  Wright  Patman— an  out- 
standing Member  of  Congress  and  a  great 
statesman. 


As  one  who  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  and  been 
closely  associated  with  Congressman 
Patman.  I  want  to  sa.>  in  a  personal  way 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  the  House 
who  is  more  fully  entitled  to  receive  trib- 
utes of  recognition  of  his  great  public 
service  than  our  genial  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr  Patman  I,  whose 
service  in  the  Congress  has  been  distln- 
guLshed  by  his  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  promoting  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  25th 
anniver.'aiT  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Robin.so"i- Patman  Act  is  an  occasion 
worthy  of  special  notice  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  its  author,  that  great 
statesman  and  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman, 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  anti- 
trust lav^^s  that  Congre.ss  ever  placed  on 
the  statute  books.  It  ha-s  earned  fully 
its  charficterization  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  small  business.  As  we  all  know.  Its 
passage  resulted  largely  from  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Wright  Patman.  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
who  has  championed  the  cause  of  small 
business  ever  since  the  day  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1928. 

Congress  long  ago  proclaimed  its  de- 
termination to  protect  small  business  and 
to  curb  monopoly  in  this  country.  It 
passed  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890  It 
passed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914.  Al- 
though tlie  intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
the  Clayton  Act  became  largely  dissi- 
pated due  to  imperfections  in  its  lan- 
guage and  subsequent  interpretations  by 
the  courts,  it  was  only  a  short  time  later 
that  Wright  Patman.  .sensing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  threats  to  small  business, 
conducted  a  comprehensive  investigation 
which  showed  the  need  for  legislation 
correctmg,  amending,  and  strengthening 
the  Clayton  Act.  He  introduced  a  bill, 
which  became  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  and  it  was  this  bill  that  converted 
the  Clayton  Act  from  a  crippled,  mls- 
int-erpreted  legislative  enactment  into  a 
pillar  of  strength  for  small  business. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  the  independent  busi- 
nessmen of  the  Nation — the  druggists, 
the  retail  grocers,  the  independent  tire 
dealers,  and  many  others — have  been  its 
strongest  supporters.  They  know  that 
the  act  has  given  them  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  exist.  They  have  resisted  every 
effort  to  weaken  or  destroy  it.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  act,  its  opponents 
have  been  those  forces  which  represent 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  Nation.  These  forces  are  attempting 
to  destroy  the  act.  Their  efforts  are 
proof  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
still  is  a  vital  force  in  promoting  com- 
petition and  in  preventing  further  con- 
centration of  economic  power 

Some  prominent  attorneys  specializing 
in  antitrust  practice  have  sought  to 
emasculate  the  act,  but  their  efforts 
along  this  line  have  met  with  little  suc- 


cess. The  Honorable  Earl  W  Kintner. 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  just  recently  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  He  told  these 
aristocrats  of  the  legal  profession  that 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  necessary 
to  keep  competition  clear  of  abuses  of 
economic  power.  He  warned  them  that 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  were  well 
known  and  clear  cut:  that  instead  of 
encouraging  disrespect  for  the  law,  they 
had  best  begin  to  advise  their  clients  how 
to  comply. 

Our  colleague.  Wright  Patman,  author 
of  the  law  and  who  also  contributed  so 
importantly  to  its  enactment,  has  earned 
in  full  the  plaudits,  the  commendations, 
and  the  recognition  being  awarded  him 
today. 

So  long  as  Wright  Patman  continues 
to  devote  his  great  abilities  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people,  independent  business 
and  the  consumer  will  never  lack  a 
champion  I  know  that  ever>'  Member 
joins  me  in  honoring  him  on  this  occa- 
sion 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Sherman  Act  70  years  ago,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  demonstrated 
their  determination  to  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  One  of  these  occasions  occurred 
25  years  ago  at  which  time  the  Con- 
gress voted,  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
to  pass  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  a  law 
that  has  proven  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  economy  and  which  has 
contributed  mightily  to  the  preservation 
of  small  business  enterprise  It  is. 
therefore,  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  commemorate  this,  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  that  law 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  pri- 
marily responsible  for  its  passage  That 
gentleman,  of  course,  is  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman. 

In  reviewing  briefly  our  antitrust 
statutes,  we  see  that  the  Sheiman  Act 
clearly  prohibiLs  price  fixing,  boycotts, 
and  other  types  of  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  It  outlawed  monopoly, 
but.  unfortunately,  did  not  outlaw  those 
practices  which  lead  toward  monopoly. 
It  did  not  supply  complete  protection 
against  the  growth  of  monopoly,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Congress,  in  1914,  passed 
the  Clayton  Act  This  law  was  intended 
to  prohibit  certain  corporate  mergers 
and  injurious  price  discriminations  but, 
due  to  imperfect  language,  the  act  failed 
to  accomplish  that  which  Congress  had 
intended 

The  need  for  remedial  legislation  be- 
came more  and  more  obvious  as  time 
passed.  Congressman  Patman  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  late  Senator  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas,  then  majority  leader, 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  a 
few  weeks  later.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
today,  this  bill,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  became  law 

The  bill  traditionally  is  referred  to  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  small  business,  and 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  this 

It  prohibits  injurious  price  discrimi- 
nations, secret  rebates.  s[>ecial  discounts. 
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and  many  other  unfair  practices  that 
tend  to  create  mcmopolies.  It  stipulates 
that  all  customers  should  be  treated 
equitably;  for  irustance.  it  requires  that 
advertising  allowances  be  granted  not 
just  to  big  customers,  but  to  all  custom- 
ers on  pr(ip<:jrt:or.ally  equal  terms  The 
act  removed  all  doubt  regarding  the  de- 
termination of  Congress  to  see  that 
small  business  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  mention 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Comm.ttee  for  the  past  9 
years,  I  have  olten  been  reminded  of 
the  vital  role  that  small  business  plays 
in  our  .system  of  free  enterprise.  In  like 
manner.  I  have  often  been  reminded  of 
the  importance  and  far-reaching  bene- 
fits conferred  upoii  our  economy  by  the 
provisioi\s  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
The  author  of  that  law,  therefore,  de- 
serves fully  the  tributes  and  the  com- 
mendations bemt  bestowed  upon  him  to- 
day. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  worked 
tirelessly  and  effectively  fur  small  busi- 
ness ever  since  the  day  that  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1928.  In  1941,  he 
introduced  the  resolution  that  called  for 
the  creaiiOn  uf  Uie  House  Small  Bus;- 
ne.ss  Committee  and  has  servtnl  as  the 
Chan-man  of  ttiat  committee  ever  since 
that  date  except,  of  course,  for  those  in- 
frequent interrur>tions  when  our  Repub- 
lican friends  were  in  the  majority. 

In  1951.  Wright  Patman  introduced 
legislation  that  created  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Adi  umstiation.  an  agency 
of  the  Government  which  later  became 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  could  continue  and  talk  about  many 
other  bills  of  importance  that  he  has 
siX)nsored.  but  today  we  are  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  his  lic^inson-Patman  Act 
and  paying  our  respect  to  him  for  the 
many  benefits  our  country  has  received 
by  virtue  of  his  constant  and  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  .small  business  and 
in  mamtaining  the  effectiveness  of  our 
antitrust  laws. 

It  has  been  a  ;.)uasu:e  therefore,  to 
Jom  with  my  cclieagues  in  celebrating 
this  occasion  todiy  and  to  exu-nd  to  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Wright  Patman, 
our  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  ^reat  American,  a  dcdl- 
caU'd  statesman  a  keen  student  of  our 
complex  economy,  and  my  personal 
friend,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
Because  of  his  sincere  interest  In  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  sensitive  social 
conscience,  Wright  Patman  has  been 
Identified  with  many  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  of  the  past 
30  years.  But  I  can  think  of  i^.o  higher 
tribute  thar,  to  call  him  the  founder  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  And  he  has 
done  much  more  than  father  an  hist^iric 
act.  He  has  for  25  years  nurtured  its 
effective  enforcement  and  interpretation. 
Pew  American  statesmen  have  had  the 
opportunity  both  to  conceive  a  great  sw;t 
and  to  encouraiT''  its  growth  t-o  maturity. 
His  conscientious  efforts  to  imi^rove  the 
act  and  see  it  adequately  enforced  have 
not   always  been   successful   and   never 


easy.  But  fortunately  for  Aiiierica, 
neither  have  they  been  In  vain. 

The  Robinson-Patm&n  Act  is  appro- 
priately referred  to  aa  the  Magna  Caita 
of  small,  independent  business. 

As  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
Small  Business  Problems  In  Food  Dis- 
tiibuuon.  of  the  House  Small  Business 
CommitUe.  I  have  had  the  opportumty 
to  learn  at  first  hand  the  significance 
and  value  of  tliis  act  to  literally  hundreds 
of  tliousands  of  small  businesses  in  food 
disinbuiing  industries. 

Pood  distribution  long  has  been  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  indei^endent  small 
businessmen.  And  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  .small  businesses  can  sur- 
vive and  operate  profitably  If  they  are 
not  forced  to  pay  discriminatory  prices 
for  the  things  they  buy  and  if  ihey  are 
not  subjected  to  predatory  treatment  by 
their  large  rivals  But.  unhappi  y.  con- 
centration in  food  distribution  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  j>olnt  where  large,  dommant 
f!rn,s  are  in  a  position  to  exact  prefer- 
ential treatment  from  their  supphers. 
Such  pref '-rential  treatment  does  not  rest 
on  social  economies  of  large  size  but  on 
sheer  market  power  derivinrr  fr>m  the 
buyers'  vast  absolute  size  and  market 
dominance  Given  these  facts  of  life, 
the  only  thing  standing  between  the 
.•survival  and  the  destruction  ol  thou- 
sands of  small  bu.sinesses  Is  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  If  any  man  here 
doubts  me,  I  welcome  him  to  study  the 
record  and  to  travel  with  me  as  I  visit 
with  small  busines.smen  across  the 
breadth  of  the  land.  You  will  find 
grateful  men;  men  who  have  felt  the 
di.scnminatory  and  pretialory  p  actices 
of  vast  rivals  and  supphers;  me-n  who 
know  that  were  it  not  for  ilie  Roainson- 
Patman  Act  they  would  be  powerless  to 
combat  their  more  powerful  adversaries. 

Just  who  are  these  grateful  Ameri- 
cans? Are  they  malcontents,  mtifficient 
operators,  or  poor  managers  who  need  a 
crutch  to  steady  them  against  th;  winds 
of  competition?  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  These  men  are  the 
backbone  of  America  They  nay  be 
relatively  small,  but  this  does  net  mean 
that  Uiey  are  also  inefiQcient.  Destroy 
them  and  you  will  have  destroyed  much 
of  the  best  of  America  They  ire  not 
pleaders  for  special  treatment.  All  they 
ask  for  is  fair  treatment  in  the  iiarket- 
place.  And  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
is  the  chief  assurance  they  will  receive 
it. 

Experience  with  enforcement  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  ha^  demor.strated 
to  the  business  community  the  harmful 
njsults  of  di.scnminatory  practices.  On 
November  9.  1959.  Mr.  Earl  W.  Klintncr, 
then  Cliairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  a  speech  to  the  CSroccry 
Manufacturers  of  America,  emphasized 
this  new  recognition  by  many  American 
businessmen  when  he  said,  "No  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  food  industry  advo- 
cate doing  away  with  the  law  and  per- 
mitting discriminations  to  prevail  as  an 
accepted  standard  for  doing  business." 
He  added  further.  "It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  ereat  majority  of  you 
acree  with  Paul  Willi.s — pre.sident  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  A.ssociation — 
that  compliance  with  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  is  good  business." 


Of  course,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
is  not  a  pei-fect  law.  But  then  none  out- 
side the  Scriptures  is.  Wright  Patman 
always  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
striving  to  Increase  the  act's  effective- 
ness, and  he  has  always  been  equally 
vigorous  and  ready  to  do  battle  with 
those  who  w  ould  destroy  its  effectiveness. 

Critics  of  vigorous  antitrust  policy 
have  c<^ined  slogans  to  discredit  the  act. 
Tl.ey  liave  denounced  it  as  being  for 
soft  as  oi^posed  to  hard  competition.  But 
these  are  only  Madison  Avenue  labels 
And  when  those  u.sing  them  are  forced 
to  describe  the  kinds  of  competition  they 
have  in  mind,  it  becomes  manifestly 
clear  that  by  soft  competition  they 
refer  to  the  presence  of  restraints  on 
predatory  and  discriminatory  practices 
by  oligopolists,  whereas  by  hard  com- 
petition they  mean  situations  where  no 
such  restraints  on  behavior  exist.  Of 
course,  these  observers  of  competitive 
rivalry  stay  for  only  part  of  the  com- 
petitive battle.  If  they  were  to  watch 
it  out.  they  would  discover  that  once  only 
oligopolists  remain  in  an  industry,  com- 
F)etuion  becomes  nonaggressive,  collu- 
sive and  really  soft  competition  becomes 
the  order  of  the  day.  Tlius  those  argu- 
ing against  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
in  the  name  of  hard  competition,  really 
are  the  unwitting  handmaidens  of  oli- 
gopoly and  monopoly;  and  vhat  they 
label  as  soft  competition  is  really  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  emergence  of 
oligopoly. 

Wright  Patman  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  through  this  fuzzy  thinking  He 
long  ago  identified  this  distinction  when 
others  did  not  He  has  had  the  courage 
to  do  .'something  about  it  when  others 
would  not. 

I  am  certain  that  as  long  as  free  en- 
terprise survives  in  America,  economic 
historians  will  conclude  that  Wright 
Patman  played  an  invaluable  role  in 
making  competition  work. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  him.  And  becau.se  of  my 
friendship  for  him  and  for  the  good  of 
America.  I  sincerely  hop>e  that  Wright 
Patman  will  serve  his  country-  for  many 
more  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  commend  my  colleague  on  his  splen- 
did stat^'ment.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  him  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  commemorating  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  and  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Its 
coauthors,  cur  distinguished  colleagiie 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr  Patman  K 

Small  Business  has  never  had  a  better 
friend  nor  has  the  American  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  ever  had  a  strong- 
er advocate  The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
has  been  commended  from  eveiT  quarter 
for  its  contribution  toward  ecjualUy  of 
opportunity.  Indeed,  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Magna  Carta  for  small 
business." 

An  accomplishment  of  this  magnitude, 
with  its  ramifications  for  the  future  of 
all  American  business,  might  have  been 
enough  for  some.     But  not  for  Wright 
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Patman.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  he  has  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  make  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  a  living;  reality  He 
has  worked  unceasingly  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  small  businessman  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  sought  to  preserve 
the  healthy  atmosphere  of  competition 
in  which  a  small  business  can  crow  and 
prosper  and  eventually  become  a  great 
enterprise 

I  have  never  kncAii  a  man  \^  ho  de- 
mands more  of  himself  Anything  less 
than  the  best  effort  he  or  his  associates 
can  put  forth  is  too  little  No  problem 
IS  too  small  nor  none  too  big  to  demand 
his  at'.ention  No  situation  which 
smacks  of  injustice  is  too  insignificant 
to  incite  his  righteousness 

Wpight  Patman  is  a  leader  of  men  and 
ideas.  His  work  in  the  Congress  has 
been  in  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
body  His  interest  is  truly  national  with- 
out sacrificing  concern  for  the  rights 
and  interest  of  the  individual.  He  does 
not  spare  himself  for  he  is  a  tireless 
worker  He  asks  no  quarter  and  gives 
none  for  he  is  a  man  unwilling  to  com- 
promise principles  He  offers  construc- 
tive solutions  to  plaguing  problems  for 
he  is  a  man  of  great  ability. 

I  am  proud  to  call  Wright  Patman  my 
colleague  I  am  even  prouder  to  call  him 
my  friend  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
part  of  the  great  Red  River  country. 
which  he  also  represents.  His  leader- 
ship In  my  area  of  the  United  States  is 
recognized  far  and  wide,  and  his  contri- 
bution to  the  great  Southwest  will  live 
as  a  memorial  to  him  for  generations  to 
come.  He  is  a  hard  worker:  a  man  of 
principle,  a  credit  to  this  House  and  the 
Nation  It  serves  I  can  offer  no  higher 
tribute 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  forniti  e.xecutive  officer 
of  the  California  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  oc- 
casion to  know  the  intricacies  of  the 
Robmson-Patman  Act.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  point  out  that  Wright  Patman. 
the  coauthor  of  that  act,  performed  a 
great  service  to  those  who  want  to  see 
the  wildlife  of  this  country  preserved. 
The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  done 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  preserve 
the  wildlife  for  future  generations  and 
to  afford  recreation  for  those  who  like 
to  hunt.  It  IS  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive pieces  of  conservation  legislation 
that  was  ever  written  on  the  statute 
books.  I  was  very  happy  to  see  it  fol- 
lowed later  by  the  Johnson-Dingell  bill, 
to  protect  and   increase  fish  life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  He  has  earned  the  respect 
and  thanks  of  all  the  conservationists  in 
honoring  Wright  Patman 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    STEED      I  yield. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  First  of  all, 
I  should  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  fine  ad- 
dress today  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to 
the    chairman   of   our   Small   Business 


Committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman!  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  throughout  the  years  I  have 
.served  in  Congre.ss  to  see  the  operation 
of  the  Robitvson-Patman  Act.  It  is  only 
when  a  person  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  act  as  to  its  performance 
in  trying  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
equity  into  our  business  and  industrial 
world  that  he  really  appreciates  the 
benefit  it  has  brought. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  having  a  part  in  bringing  this 
act  into  being,  and  to  say  it  has  meant 
a  great  deal  through  the  years  in  pro- 
moting the  general  economy  of  the 
country. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  personal  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  who 
is  also  a  champion  of  small  business, 
for  taking  this  time  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion the  role  of  the  great  Texan,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  Lone 
Star  State,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man. in  hus  field. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  join  in  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  American,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman. 

The  work  of  this  great  Texan  has  done 
more  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  small 
businessman  than  anything  else  which 
has  happened  in  Washington  in  our  cen- 
tury 

Congressman  Patman  has  not  only 
fought  and  worked  tirelessly  to  safe- 
guard these  rights,  but  has  also  done 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  to  see  that  small  businessmen  have 
a  chance  to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable 
and  fair  rates  of  interest. 

Every  small  business  in  America  owes 
an  enduring  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  able 
and  courageous  Texas  Congressman.  It 
has  been  a  real  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  House. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman], 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Those  in  small  business 
have  no  more  devoted  friend  in  the  Con- 
gress and  that  devotion  has  been  loyally 
manifested  throughout  his  service  in  the 
Congrress.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  small  business  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  indebted  to  him  for  keeping 
this  segment  of  our  economy  on  a  for- 
ward and  solid  path  More  power  to  him 
and  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEED.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  Texas.  Wright  Patman. 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

Mr  Patman  and  I  have  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. My  district  in  Arkansas  joins  his 
district  in  Texas.  He  lives  in  Texar- 
kana.  part  of  which  city  is  in  the  State 
of  Texas  and  part  of  which  is  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  We  work  together 
harmoniously  in  all  matters  affecting 
our  areas.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr  Patman  has  a  long  record  of  out- 
standing service  to  small  business  in  the 
United  States.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  the  Federal  Trade  Act  and  the 
administration  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  That  act  was  designed  for  small 
business.  It  has  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  small  business  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  business  in  general  as  well  as 
the  consuming  public.  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  others  in  the  Congress  today 
on  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  in  tribute  and  my  com- 
pliments to  my  friend  and  neighbor. 
Wright  Patman 

Mr.  STEED      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr  Speaker 
may  I  join  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
in  his  remarks  concerning  Wright  Pat- 
man. No  one  stands  higher  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Congress  than  Wright  Patman. 
not  only  because  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  but  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  monetary  matters,  and  his  out- 
standing work  as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

I  desire  to  compliment  him  further  on 
his  ability  to  select  capable  employees 
on  his  staff  who  know  how  to  do  the 
job.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  Steed  I  continues  his  work  in 
a  similar  fashion  to  that  of  the  chair- 
man. I  trust  that  his  tenure  of  ofBce 
may  be  as  long  as  the  past  service  of 
Mr    Patman. 

I  sincerely  wish  both  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  a  long  and 
successful  tenure  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STEED      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  the  privilege  of  extending  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  memorable  occasion.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable thing  that  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  I 
has  undertaken  to  commemorate  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  by  paying  tribute  to  that  law 
and  one  of  its  authors,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  It  is  fitting  that  our 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Steed!  participate  as  he  has 
in  this  commemoration  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  and  Mr.  Patman,  be- 
catxse  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  worked 
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more  closely  and  devoted  himself  more 
completely  to  the  work  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  in  which  Mr  Patman  is 
interested,  than  has  Mr  Steed  in  these 
recent  years. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  deserves  all  the 
tributes  we  are  paying  to  him  today  for 
his  great  foresight  and  untiring  effort  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Few  men  saw  as 
clearly  as  he  did  and  as  early  as  he  did 
the  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  system.  Al- 
though many  of  us  did  not  have  that 
foresight  to  see  that  need  as  early  as  he 
did.  he  soon  demonstrated  to  us  that  need 
and  as  a  result,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  became  law  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Congress.  As 
years  have  passed,  the  act  and  Mr  Pat- 
man as  one  of  its  authors,  have  gained 
more  converts  to  the  philosophy  that 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  preserving  our 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  system  is 
to  help  the  small  business  commimity 
in  its  effort  to  survive  and  prosper.  In 
that  endeavor,  we  frequently  salute  the 
unquestioned  champion  of  small  busi- 
ness and  Its  cause,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  yield 
that  I  might  add  my  voice  to  the  well  de- 
served tribute  he  is  payine  to  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

WrI(^ht  Patman  is  known  throughout 
the  land  as  a  champion  of  small  business 
and  as  a  protector  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  which  he  understands 
as  well  as  any  other  man  in  our  coun- 
try. He  has  been  courageous  in  his  ac- 
tivities to  ehminate  the  abuses  in  busi- 
ness practices  which  tend  to  destroy  fair 
competition  and  thereby  eventually  de- 
stroy our  capitalistic  system,  under 
which  America  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered since  its  beginning. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  give  this  recogni- 
tion today  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  on  the  silver  ju- 
bilee of  its  enactment,  June  19.  1936. 
Through  the  years,  since  that  memorable 
date.  Wright  Patman  has  continued  his 
work  in  behalf  of  American  business,  ever 
seeking  to  preserve  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise in  which  the  keystone  upon 
which  it  succeeds  is  fair  competition. 


HOUSING  BILL  WOULD  FY.VJD  FIRES 
OF  INFLATION 

Mr  DEVTNE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues should  not  overlook  the  infla- 
tionary dangers  in  the  $9  billion  housing 
bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the  House. 

A  deficit  of  over  $3  billion  for  fiscal 
1962.  is  already  in  prospect.  This  bill 
would  add  between  $500  and  $2  billion  to 


that  deficit,  and  for  that  reason  would 
feed  the  fires  of  inflation. 

But  that  is  not  the  biggest  inflationary 
danger  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  add- 
ing tremendously  to  the  U.S.  money  sup- 
ply by  making  no-down-payment  hous- 
ing fantastically  easy.  In  previous  years 
the  American  people  have  seen  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  installment  credit 
regulations  in  boosting,  or  diminishing, 
money  supply.  For  example,  curbs  on 
installment  credit  worked  effectively  in 
helping  to  avoid  runaway  prices  during 
World  War  II. 

When  a  banker  loans  money,  and  when 
a  merchant  extends  a  new  line  of  credit. 
our  total  money  supply  is  expanded 
Prudent  business  manacement^ — insist- 
ing, for  example,  on  a  substantial  down- 
payment  and  demonstrated  ability  to 
pay  off  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time — 
ordinarily  effectively  curbs  undue  credit 
expansion. 

When  money  supply  gets  out  of  hand 
and  threatens  to  cause  a  general  price 
rise,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  and 
should  use  tools  at  its  disposal  to  cut 
back  the  total  supply.  This  is  done  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  open  market  op- 
erations, altering  rediscount  rates  or  re- 
serves requirements  of  banks. 

The  new  housing  bill  would  throw 
away  the  business  rule  book.  No  do\^-n 
payment  would  be  required.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  invited  to  mortgage 
themselves  for  40  years,  well  into  their 
declining  years.  Interest  would  be  at  a 
below-cost  subsidized  rate. 

The  lure  of  these  ea.sy  credit  features 
would  be  irresistible.  All  taxpayers 
would  ultimately  share  in  the  cost  of  this 
mammoth  subsidy,  so  each  would  figure 
he  must  dip  his  own  hand  in  the  pot  to 
stay  even  with  his  fellow  Americans. 

All  this  would  add  tremendously  to  the 
money  supply,  and  consequently  would 
add  tremendously  to  the  problems  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  keeping  the 
monetary  system  in  balance  to  avoid  in- 
flation. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  and  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does  its  duty,  the  Board 
will  have  to  impose  restrictions  .some 
place  in  our  economy  in  order  to  balance 
off  this  new  money  supply.  This  bill 
may  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  construc- 
tion industry,  but  some  other  segment  of 
the  economy  will  have  to  pay. 

The  alternative  would  be  another 
round  of  inflation. 

The  housing  bill  should  be  defeated  for 
many  reasons. 

The  most  imix)rtant  of  all  is  that  it 
would  heap  new  fuel  on  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  another  major  step  forward  in  oui* 


.society  in  coping  with  the  problems  that 
confront  our  older  people  in  meeting 
their  health  costs. 

On  May  3.  1961,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  signed  into  law  a 
measure  which  will  permit  the  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  oflcr  catastrophic  health 
insurance  to  people  over  65  at  premiums 
well  withm  the  means  of  most  older 
people. 

On  June  12.  1961.  in  carrying  out  the 
provi.<;ions  of  this  law.  Public  Act  95.  10 
Connecticut  insurance  companies  signed 
an  agreement  forming  a  voluntary  un- 
iiicorporated  association  to  market  the 
plan.  Other  health  insurance  com- 
panies domiciled  in  or  out  of  Connecticut 
are  eligible  to  join  this  association. 

Catastrophic  health  insurance  is  one 
of  the  greatest  needs,  not  just  of  our 
older  citizens,  but  of  all  people  in  our 
society.  It  is  a  relatively  new  idea  and  it 
is  being  purchased  by  our  people  in  in- 
creasing numbers  all  over  the  country. 
Soon  I  anticipate  we  will  all  have  it.  just 
as  automobile  liability  insurance  is  al- 
most universally  earned  by  auto  drivers. 

The  action  in  Connecticut  with  the 
State  authorities  working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  proves  forcibly  that  we  can 
solve  the  problems  that  the  great  success 
of  our  health  care  program  has  produced 
in  our  society,  increasing  the  life  span 
10  or  15  years  for  our  people,  within  the 
framework  of  the  program  without  de- 
stroying it  or  moving  away  from  it  into 
a  stultifying  system  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  has  not  publicly 
acclaimed  the  action  of  the  State  of 
which  he  was  formerly  the  Governor  and 
the  great  step  forward  taken  by  the 
private  insurajicc  companies.  Any  siep 
forward  in  the  field  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  for  the  aged  should 
be  acclaimed  by  all  those  who  are  truly 
interested  m  solving  these  problems. 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  promoters  of  a  Federal  health 
care  for  the  aged  program  through  the 
social  security  system  are  merely  using 
the  problems  of  the  older  people  as  a 
front  to  try  to  bring  about  the  begir.- 
ning  of  socialized  medicine  in  our  soci- 
ety and  care  not  too  much  about  the 
aged. 

Certainly,  their  denigration  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  and  their  behind  scenes 
dragging  of  feet  to  discourage  the  States 
from  implementing  this  law  lends  sup- 
port to  this  theory.  So  does  their  lack 
of  concern  for  the  aged  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security.  So  also  does 
their  silence  when  major  steps,  like  that 
taken  in  Connecticut,  occur 

I  am  including  after  my  remarks  the 
statement  made  by  a  representative  of 
the  insurance  industry  before  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  setting  forth  the 
plan.  I  am  also  including  the  proposed 
plan  Itself. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  :  Mr  MonaganI  for 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  on  April  18.  1961— Con- 
gressional RECORn  page  6121 — at  the 
time  the  matter  was  pending  before  the 
Connecticut  Legislature. 
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Statrmejtt   in   StrppoBT    or    S     815    and    H  R 
3640 — Identical      Acts      Concehsing      Au- 

THORl7JiTlf  N    FOR     INSURANCE    COMPANIES    TO 

Join  Together  To  OryEs  to  Senior  Cxtt- 
ZLNs  or  CoNiCEcncrr  Health  Inst-r^n.  e 
Again5?t  Major  PiNMfciAL  Loss  to  the 
Insurance  CoMMrrrEE,  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral ASSEHBLT,  March  7,  1961 

Mr  Chalmnan  and  members  of  the  com- 
nr.ttee  my  name  Is  WUllam  N  S<-ery  of  West 
Hartf  ird,  Ccrji.  I  am  vice  prf-sident  of  the 
Travelers  Insur.ir.ce  C  ■  ,::.d  I  am  sp>eaking 
In  support  of  tiiia  bill  on  behalf  of  Con- 
necticut-chartered Insurance  companies 
which  now  write  health  insurance  in  thla 
State. 

This  bill  would  author'i:e  any  Insurance 
company,  domestic  or  foreign,  which  writes 
health  Insurance  1:^  Connec.cut  to  j  :u  with 
other  companies  in  developing  and  otTerIng 
to  Connecticut's  senior  citizens  compre- 
hensive health  insurance  coverage  against 
major  financial   k  ss. 

May  I  begin  by  statu, 5  our  conviction  that 
most  senior  citizens  want  to  and  can  take 
care  of  their  own  need£,  given  an  appropriate 
vehicle.  So  that  they  may  do  so,  we  propose 
Ui  offer  them  an  additional  Insurance  op- 
portunltv.  especially  designed  to  protect 
aerainst  m.a)or  flnanclal  losses  due  to  the  cost 
of  medical  care.  In  your  consideration  of 
this  bin,  It  m^ay  be  helpfil  t  >  review: 

First,  what  health  lufii.ranco  coverages  are 
now  available  to  our  senior  citLzens; 

Second,  the  gaps  In  coverage  which  we 
pr  jpose  to  try  to  fill  If  this  bill  Is  pa.ssed;  and. 

Third,  the  reason  why  we  must  come  to  the 
general  assembly  for  authorization  to  Join 
together   in   this  endeavor. 

I 

There  are  many  forms  of  health  insurance 
coverage  now  available  to  those  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  An  increasing  number 
of  employers  In  Connecticut  are  continuing 
group  health  lnsTjri.nce  coverage  on  their  em- 
ployees after  they  retire.  More  than  two 
dozen  insurant  c<  mpanies  which  do  busi- 
ness In  thija  State  are  offering  Individual 
health  insurance  f>oi;cies  on  an  original  is- 
sue basis  to  senior  citizens.  Senior  citizens 
can  also  buy  original  coverage  from  Blue 
Criss  and  Blue  Shield  We  believe  that  well 
over  two-thirds  of  the  240.000  people 
In  Connecticut  who  are  65  or  older  now  have 
s  rue  form  of  health  insuranra  protection. 

Most  of  tiiese  cover, iges.  however,  provide 
what  is  known  as  'basic  protection."  For 
example,  hospital  room  and  board  benefits 
may  run  to  $10  or  *15  per  day  for  a  limited 
ntin^ber  of  days.  Surgery  is  generally  cov- 
ered under  schedules  with  maximums  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  1300 

II 

This  basic  coverage  is  of  course  very  valu- 
able. H  )wever,  it  does  not  and  cannot  cover 
the  so-called  catastrophic  situation — hospi- 
tal Illness  of  101:5  diir.itlon  pliis  large  medi- 
cal and  mrgical  expenses  the  cost  of  nurses 
and  medicines,  all  of  which  may  run  Into 
thousands  of  dollars 

In  t.ie  past  decade  the  health  Insurance 
companies  have  developed  what  is  known  as 
■  ma' or  medical  ut  comprehensive  '  cover- 
age to  meet  the  need  fur  protection  against 
such  catiistrophlc  costf  This  coverage  Is 
spreading  rapid!"  Over  600. OOO  Connecticut 
citizens  n"w  have  e^me  f'  rm  r^f  major  medi- 
cal ln.surarce  coverage 

Individuals  who  are  over  65  however,  can- 
not generally  buy  major  medical  coverage 
These  ,ire  the  people  we  w'ant  to  help.  To 
maiiy  of  our  aged  citizens,  one  of  the  great- 
est fears  is  not  death  Itself,  but  long  llnger- 
i:. :;  illness  with  heavy  expenses. 

In  the  health  Insurance  business  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  coverage  In 
this  type  of  situation  Many  c^.mpanies.  In- 
cluding my  own.  have  studied  the  problem 
of   how    best   to    jffer   such   pr  >tectlon.     In- 


dividual Insurance  companies  have  not 
moved  aggressively  In  this  field  because  of 
many  unltnown  factors,  In  addition  to  the 
large   potential   liability. 

For  some  time,  the  health  Insurance  com- 
panies of  Connecticut  have  been  studying 
this  problem.  We  want  to  pool  our  experi- 
ence and  underwriting  capacities  to  experi- 
ment and  develop  this  kind  of  coverage  for 
older  people.  We  believe  they  need  this 
protection  and  will  welcome  Its  appearance. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  successfully  sell 
this  coverage  to  Individual  older  people,  then 
to  that  extent  the  State  of  Connecticut  will 
save  tax  dollars.  Many  of  these  people,  if 
they  had  no  such  Insurance  protection, 
might  become  "medically  Indigent"  or  total- 
ly Indigent  and  therefore  require  State  help 
under  present  and  future  welfare  programs. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  propose  to 
form  a  voluntary  unincorporated  association 
through  which  any  Connecticut  resident  who 
is  65  or  older  can  buy  this  coverage  for  him- 
self and  his  spouse.  We  propose  to  operate 
this  program  so  that  any  excess  of  premiums 
over  losses,  expenses,  and  a  small  risk  charge 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
Insured. 

m 

I  have  explained  In  brief  the  coverages 
which  are  now  available  to  senior  citizens 
and  what  we  propose  to  offer  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  It  remains  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  your  mind  as  to  why  we  must  come 
to  the  general  assembly  for  authority  to 
embark  on   this   experiment. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  Fifteen  years  ago 
In  1945  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
commonly  known  as  the  McCarran  Act.  or 
Public  Law  15  This  law  says  In  effect  that 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  will 
not  apply  to  the  business  of  Insurance  to 
the  extent  that  the  States  regulate  the  ac- 
tivity in  question.  The  bill  before  you 
regulates  us  In  this  area.  If  we  did  not  get 
such  authorization  from  the  general  assem- 
bly, cnir  proposal  to  Join  together  In  Joint 
experiment  with  a  common  policy  and  com- 
mon premiums  might  otherwise  constitute  a 
violation  of  these  Federal  laws. 

This  Is  the  reason  for  this  bill.  You  will 
see  from  Its  text  that  we  must  file  our  pol- 
icies, applications,  certificates,  and  the 
schedule  of  premium  rates  with  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner.  If  he  finds  that  these 
forms  are  not  In  the  public  Interest  or  Lf  he 
thinks  the  premium  rates  are  not  In  line 
with  the  benefits,  he  can  call  us  to  account. 
It  Is  State  regulation  of  this  type  which 
Congress  had  in  mind  In  enacting  Public  Law 
15,  15  years  ago. 

This  is  the  first  time,  to  our  knowledge, 
that  the  legislature  of  any  of  the  50  States 
has  been  requested  to  grant  permission  for 
this  kind  of  an  experiment.  We  think  It 
appropriate  that  Connecticut  assumes  such 
leadership.  We  cannot  undertake  this  pro- 
gram without  action  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Therefore,  we  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  give  the  bill  a  favorable  report  so  that 
it  may  become  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  so  that  we  may  start  this  program 
for  Connecticut  senior  citUens. 
Thank  you. 

Seniors  Hk.alth  Insuranci  Pl*n  Proposed 
BY  A.S.SOCIATED  CoNNECTictT  Health  In- 
strancz  Companies 

The  plan  would  provide  major  medical  ex- 
pense benefits  which  may  be  complemented 
by  a  plan  of  basic  hospital-surgical  benefits. 
Each  person  Joining  the  plan  will  select  one 
of  two  levels  of  major  medical  expense  bene- 
fits. If  he  does  not  have  basic  hospital- 
snrglcal  coverage  he  may  also  secixre  such 
cover.age  under  the  proposed  plan. 

Piglblllty:  Any  resident  of  the  State  age 
65  "T  rver  may  participate  In  the  plan  If 
nd  confined  In  a  hoepltal  or  similar  institu- 


tion   within    the    31    days   immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date. 

Basic  hospital -surgical  expense  benefits: 
The  basic  hospital-surgical  expense  benefits, 
available  to  complement  the  major  medical 
coverage,  pay  hospital  room  and  board 
charges  up  to  $12  per  day  for  a  maximum  of 
31  days  in  each  calendar  year.  They  also 
pay  up  to  $125  per  calendar  year  for  other 
hospital  charges.  For  any  surgical  proce- 
dure, regardless  of  where  performed,  they 
pay  the  surgeon's  fee  In  accordance  with  a 
schedule  with  a  maximum  of  $360  per 
calendar  year.  For  example,  up  to  $60  Is 
payable  for  a  simple  fracture  of  the  ankle, 
and  up  to  *210  for  gallbladder  removal 

Major  medical  expense  benefits:  The  prin- 
cipal ptirpose  of  the  plan  is  to  provide 
protection  against  the  financial  drain  of 
the  expense  of  severe  illness  or  injury.  Ma- 
jor medical  expense  benefits,  which  provide 
this  protection,  cover  a  broad  range  of  hos- 
pital, surgical,  and  medical  expenses  both  In 
and  out  of  hospital  up  to  a  high  maximum 
After  an  Individual  has  Incurred  covered 
expenses  In  a  calendar  year  equal  to  his  de- 
ductible, the  plan  pays  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
ditional covered  expenses  of  that  year  up  to 
$2,500.  with  a  maximum  of  $10,000  being 
payable  under  the  high  option  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Indhidual.  The  deductible 
In  each  calendar  year  Is  $100.  plus  the 
amount  of  the  basic  hospital -surgical  bene- 
fits to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  the  basic 
benefits  part  of  the  plan  or  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  if  he  had  elected  the 
basic  benefits. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  major  medical  ex- 
pense benefits,  "covered  expenses"  consist  of 
two  types:  A  and  B.  With  respect  to  type  A. 
the  plan  pays  100  percent  of  the  first  $250 
of  expenses  Incurred  In  a  calendar  year  and 
80  percent  of  the  balance.  With  respect  to 
type  B,  the  plan  pays  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  In  the  calendar  year. 

Type  A  medical  expenses  include  hospital 
room  and  board  charges  up  to  $18  a  day 
under  the  high  option,  plus  charges  for  an- 
cillary hospital  services  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, when  an  individual  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  hospital  to  a  convalescent  hos- 
pital the  charges  of  the  convalescent  hospital 
will  be  counted  as  tjrpe  A  expenses  up  to 
»10  per  day  under  the  high  option  with  a 
maximum  of  $900  per  calendar  year. 

Under  the  hl^h  option,  type  B  expenses 
Include  surgeon's  fees  In  accordance  with  a 
$600  schedule,  physician's  fees  for  other 
than  rurgery  up  to  $«  per  day.  fees  of  regis- 
tered graduate  nurses  up  to  $18  per  day. 
Also  Included  are  charges  for  certain  other 
medical  services  and  supplies  when  not  hos- 
pital furiilshed,  such  as  prescription  drugs. 
X-rays,  laboratory  exajninatious,  etc. 

Under  the  low  option,  type  A  and  type  B 
expenses  Include  the  same  kinds  of  expenses 
as  under  the  high  option  but  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. The  maximum  lifetime  benefit  Is 
$5,000  under  the  low  option  plan  rather  than 
the  $10,000  under  the  high  option  plan.  The 
principal  exclusions  of  the  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows: Injuries  and  diseases  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation:  care  for  mental  anC 
nervous  conditions  outside  a  hospital:  dental 
care;  expenses  paid  for  under  any  employer 
plan  or  any  government  plan;  diseases  and 
injuries  arising  out  of  any  war.  In  addition, 
no  benefits  .are  payable  during  the  first  9 
months  of  coverage  for  a  condition  for  which 
the  individual  had  medical  expenses  during 
the  90  days  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
his  coverage. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  monthly  cost 
per  Individual  are:  Low  option  major  medical 
only,  $7.50;  high  option  major  medical  only. 
$10;  low  option  major  medical  plus  basic 
hospital -.«;urglcal,  $14  50;  high  option  major 
medical  plus  basic  hospital-surgical,  $17. 
Modification  or  termination  of  coverage: 
An  individual's  coverage  will  not  be  canceled 
unless  the  plan  Is  discontinued  for  all  mem- 
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bers.  However.  It  Is  not  anticipated  that  the 
plan  will  be  discontinued  unless  a  Federal  or 
State  program  Is  enacted  which  makes  con- 
tinuance Impractical.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  coverage  the  plan 
reserves  the  right  to  modify  benefit  provi- 
sions or  to  revise  premium  rates. 


COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOAN 
APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Rains  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral hou.sing  bill  will  soon  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration.  One 
of  the  important  titles  of  this  omnibus 
bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $1.2 
billion  in  college  housing  loaiis  in  an- 
nual increments  of  $300  million  over  a 
4-year  period 

Currently  all  available  loan  funds 
available  to  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram are  exhausted.  And  it  is  vital  that 
we  provide  the  necessary  additional 
funds  to  permit  this  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful program  to  continue  its  job  of 
helping  our  colleges  meet  the  tremendous 
problem  of  mounting  student  enroll- 
ments 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues have  asked  just  how  this  pro- 
gram would  benefit  their  constituents. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  the  appli- 
cations now  pending  before  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  which 
cannot  be  approved  or  proceed  unless  the 
Congress  authorizes  additional  funds. 
In  addition,  of  course,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  hundreds  of  other  institu- 
tions are  now  in  the  process  of  making 
plans  to  submit  applications  to  provide 
the  dormitory  housing  which  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  will  need  to 
meet  the  .soaring  enrollment  w  hich  faces 
them  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  provide  the  funds 
nece.ssan,'  to  translate  these  plan?  into 
reality. 

College    housing    program    peridtng    applica- 
tiont,  June   15.  1961 

INSTTTtmONS 

Federal 

Alabama:  funds 

StUlman  College.. $70,000 

University  of  Alabama 1,181,500 

Alaska:    Alaska   Methodist  Uni- 
versity   1,  400,  000 

Arizona:  University  of  Arizona.  1,500,000 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  State  College 1,500.000 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege    250.000 

California:    Chapman  College 662,500 

Colorado:   Colorado   State    Uni- 
versity  _  436.  000 

Florida : 

University  of  Miami.. 1,500.000 

Jacksonville    University 385,000 

Florida  Presbyterian  College. .  2.  460,  000 

Georgia:  Oglethorpe  University.  1,570.000 

Illinois:    Lake  F\jrest  University-  1,000  000 

Indiana : 

Indiana    University 3.  526  000 

Anderson  College 600,000 


College    housing    program    pending    applica- 
tions, June  15,  196i— Continued 

INSTITUTIONS — Continued 

Federal 

Kentucky:  !unds 

Morehead  State  College $725,000 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College..  485,000 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege        2,640,000 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity &  A&M  College 2,700,000 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  State  University  of 
Agrlcultvire      and      Applied 

Science 750,000 

Mississippi     Vocational     Col- 
lege  600,000 

New  York:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity        3.  000.  000 

North  Carolina :  Pfelffer  College.  958.000 

Ohio:   Malone    College 300,000 

Oklahoma:  Sayre  Junior  Col- 
lege   190,  000 

Pennsylvania :  Delaware  Valley 
College  of  Science  and  Agri- 
culture        1.  275.  000 

South  Carolina: 

The  Columbia  College 700,  000 

Morris  College 200,000 

Tennessee: 

Cumberland    Unlver^ty 194.25© 

Maryvllle   College 960,000 

Texas: 

Howard  Payne  College 450.  000 

Ranger  Junior  College 122.  500 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Col- 
lege  1,  212    500 

Texas  Technological  College..       3.  816  240 

Washington:   Whitman  College.  550.000 

West    Virginia:     West     Virginia 

Wesleyan   College 1,460,000 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  School  of 

Englneerln-j _ 1.  670,  000 

Total  (37  Institutions)  -.-     42  558  499 

HOSPITALS 

California : 

Donald     N.     Sharp     Memorial 

Community  Hospital 286.000 

The  Santa  Monica  Hospital...  330,  000 

The  California  Hospital 812,000 

Missouri :  Burge-Protestant  Hos- 
pital  166,  000 

Totol    (4  hospitals ^ 1.593,000 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  Patman  ] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi?  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  address 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
addressed  the  midyear  meeting  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
and  discussed  with  them  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  laws 
it  administers  in  the  promotion  of  our 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  system. 

He  stressed  the  important  work  of  the 
Commission  in  maintaming  the  rules  of 
fairplay  in  commerce  and  trade  We 
are  mindful  of  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration President  Kennedy  ha.-;  de- 
voted to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  commi.ssions  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing their  performance.  It  appears  that 
Chairman  Dixon  is  undertakmg  :o  pro- 


vide additional  expression  and  effort  m 
that  direction.  It  is  my  thought  that  the 
Menibers  will  be  intei'ested  in  reading 
what  he  had  to  say  m  the  course  of  his 
address  today.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  ex- 
lend  and  revise  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing at  this  pomt  a  copy  of  his  address. 
It  is  as  follows : 

The   Federal    Trade  C-ommi.ssion"    Building 
SouNDi  Y  roR  Growth  THRorcH  Promotion 
OF  A  CoMPETrrrvE  Economy 
(An    address    by    Hon      Paul    Rand    Dixon, 
Chairman   of  the   Federal   Trade   Commis- 
sion,  to  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica,     Inc,      Greenbrier.      White     Sulphur 
Springe,  W.  Va..  June  19.  1961) 
Because  of  the  necessity  for  emphasizing 
economic  growth  In  America  today,  I  heart- 
ily   congratulate    you    for    selecting    as    the 
theme    of    this    midyear    meeting    of    GMA: 
"Building   Soundly   for    Growth — Together  " 
Wanting   to   place   my   remarks   within    the 
boundaries   of   your   theme,   I  have   entitled 
them     "The     Federal     Trade     Commission: 
Building  Soundly  for  Growth  Through  Pro- 
motion of  a  Competitive  Economy." 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  I,  being  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
nhould  address  myself  to  this  subject,  for  It 
l3  the  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  promote  a  competitive  economic 
syrtcm,  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which 
wo  In  America  can  build  for  growth  Please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gates, prosecutes,  and  adjudicates  alleged 
violations  of  antitrust  law.  Unfortunately 
its  orders  to  cease  and  desist  are  usually  re- 
g.arded  as  restraints  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  directed.  The  truth  Is.  however,  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  .ill  Commission  activity  is  to  free 
the  economic  system  from  rsstramts  in  order 
that  It  may  be  more  nearly  compet!t:ve 
Thus,  the  true  function  of  the  Commission 
Is  not  to  restrain  business  conduct  but  to 
promote  the  competitive  system  by  freeing  It 
of  restraints. 

This  point  of  view  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  of  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  held  by  some  businessmen  Con- 
fronted, perhaps  almost  daily,  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  requirements  oT  these  agencies 
which  are  felt  to  be  restraints  of  .'reedom. 
these  businessmen,  or  those  who  speak  for 
them,  excoriate  those  who  are  scornful'iv  re- 
ferred to  as  bureaucrats  Perenialiy  they 
condemn  us  for  allegedly  depriving  them  of 
their  constitutional  liberties  and  'or  creep- 
ing toward,  If  not  galloping  further  Into, 
socialism. 

But.  If  we  review  what  has  occurred  in 
.America  since  the  War  Between  the  States, 
we  will  see  that  the  growth  of  industrialism 
and  the  growth  of  democracy  have  combined 
to  produce  these  new  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  growth  of  industrialism — the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  new  mechanical 
and  scientific  inventions  from  railroads  to 
rockets — caused  social  and  economic  pres- 
sures and  maladjustments  which  could  not 
remain  unmodified  In  our  country  where 
more  and  more  citizens  were  continually 
gaining  and  using  political  power.  The 
democratic  forces  flowing  from  ballot  boxes 
forced  the  Government  to  find  ar.swers  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  growing  indus- 
trialism. 

The  use  of  traditional  processes  oi  govern- 
ment proved  ineffectual.  The  difficulty  was 
that  the  Government,  in  ite  classic  tripar- 
tite, and  more  or  less  watertight,  divisions 
of  legislative  executive,  and  Judicial,  was 
not  competent  to  do  the  job. 

It  was  not  enough,  for  example,  that  a 
shipper,  if  he  could  afford  It  or  a  public 
pn.>secut-or,  1'  he  could  find  time,  could  sue 
a  railroad  for  an   alleged  Injury  and  that  a 
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court  would  adjudicate  the  suit  Such  Iso- 
lated and  unrelated  events  could  not  bring 
adequate  relief  to  a  cittzenry  which  waa 
armed  with  the  right  to  vote  and  who  felt 
that  the  railroads  were  abusing  them  by  the 
use  of  monopoly  power. 

It  became  clear  that  solutions  to  problems 
such  as  this  demanded  continuous  activity 
by  an  agency  which  was  endn'we<l  with  all 
the  necessaxy  powers  of  government,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  executive.  Judicla: 
or  leg:.slatlve.  or  all  thre«.  In  time,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  came  Into 
being  and  slowly  developed. 

AdmlnlstraUve  agencies  such  as  ICC  have 
helped  to  preserve  private  enterprise  In  eco- 
nomic areas  where  other  lount-rle.s  have  re- 
sorted to  governmental  operation.  State- 
owned  railways,  for  example,  are  common 
throughout  the  world,  but  Instrumenta'ltles 
comparable  to  ICC  are  rare,  if  m.t,  in  fact, 
nonexistent. 

In  contrast  with  such  asjcncies  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which  are 
Interested  In  almost  every  asp>ert  of  a  single 
Industry.  Is  another  type  which  is  concerned 
with  a  single  economic  problem  in  a  great 
many  industries.  Amung  the  latter  type  Is 
the  Federal  TYade  Commission,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Antitru.st  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  competition 
In  all  Industries  except  for  s<jme  exclusions. 

The  derelopment  of  different  types  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  each  with  powers  of 
government  requisite  to  its  task,  yet  con- 
sonant with  our  Con-stitution.  Is  a  dramatic 
illostraiion  of  the  pf.Uiical  ingenuity  of  the 
American  p>eop;e.  S<>me  designed  to  regu- 
late monopoly,  others  to  promote  competi- 
tion. aJi  have  maintained  private  enter- 
prise They  are  n  jX,  perfect,  but  they  work. 
And.  when  they  don  t  worlc  as  well  as  we 
tiUnlc  they  should,  we  do  not  destroy  them; 
wo  devise  ways  to  maice  them  work  better. 
That  Is  American  pragmatism,  not  Soviet 
socialism. 

Prior  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946,  interested  p  irties  In  and  out  of 
Congress  directed  their  attention  mostly  to 
the  fairnefs  of  the  administrative  prcKress. 
Now  emphasis  is  f.x-used  upon  efficiency. 
The  Inquiry  Is  How  efficiently  is  each  agency 
doing  the  |ob  that  its  charter  authorizes  and 
directs  it  to  do?  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  always  h.id  Just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  f.iirnese  of  its  procedure  Its 
eihciency  score,  while  n  jI  always  high,  is  not 
unique. 

The  efflcienry  of  administrative  agencies, 
must  be  substantially  improved,  for.  as 
Dean  Landls  said  the  ether  d^.y.  'the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operat,' 'Ti  ;-.  ■•  .-.  ■  •■>  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  of  t.*iis  co'.ntry  un- 
der a  system  of  private  enterprise  So.  we 
at  this  meeting,  which  is  wiioUy  devoted  to 
building  soundly  for  icrowth,  are  necessarily 
deeply  interested  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of   .id.Tii:u.:trat;ve   agencie?; 

Performance  of  the  task  of  inrre.wsi.'.g  the 
efficiency  of  the  Commission  is  well  under- 
way Every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
the  Investigation  trial  and  decision  of  cases 
Investigation  and  trial  work  will  be  consoli- 
dated. Responsibility  for  a  case  from  incep- 
tion to  compietion  will  be  in  one  lawyer  who 
will  head  a  team.  This  will  avoid  untold 
delays  arising  from  the  pre=ient  separation  of 
the.se  two  functk-ns  such  as  those  caii.sed  by 
conflicts,  paperwork,  and  reviews. 

At  every  stage  u.'^e  •xiW  be  made  of  the 
quickest,  simplest,  most  inexpensive,  and 
fairest  methods  I  have  In  mind,  for  exam- 
ple, what  one  branch  of  the  food  industry 
has  called  mail-order  investigations,  namely, 
the  use  by  the  Commls.slon  of  its  pxDwer  to 
reqture  special  rep<jrts  under  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  Act.  Re- 
cently, as  the  restilt  of  an  inv€«tlgatlon  which 
utilized  these  special  reports,  the  Commis- 
sion   Issued    45    consent    orders    prohibiting 


brokeraije  In  the  citrus  fruit  Industry  Com- 
mentmr  on  this  operation,  I  said  that  it 
was  ■  th?  most  equitable  way  of  halting  un- 
lawful pru'tiies  common  throughout  an  In- 
dustry.' I  must,  however,  emphatically 
warn  ycu  that  my  efforts  to  achieve  fairness 
by  seeking  industrywide  coverage  will  fall 
f.ir  short  of  not  requiring  anyone  to  comply 
until  everyone  complies.  I  shall  never  be 
a  proponent  of  or  be  a  party  to  any  stich 
"futiUtf.rtan"  approach  to  law  enforcement. 

What  promises  to  be  an  Important  time- 
saver  at  the  adjudication  stage  Is  a  policy 
which,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  will 
require  that  trials  be  held  at  one  place  and 
continuously  until  completed.  When  hear- 
ings are  held,  as  they  are  now.  only  for  a 
day  or  so  In  each  of  a  great  many  towns  and 
cities,  the  time  actually  sp)ent  In  presenting 
evidence  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
time  consumed,  even  If  there  are  no  formal 
recesses  Of  course,  when  formal  recesses, 
often  Icmg  and  sometimes  prolonged,  occur 
between  hearing  dates,  there  Is  a  disgraceful 
waste  of  time.     This  must  stop. 

We  are  also  planning  to  transfer  consent 
order  proceedings  from  hearing  examiners  to 
a  special  administrative  office.  Of  the  caaes 
in  which  formal  complaints  are  Issued,  from 
70  to  80  percent  are  settled  w^lthout  trial  by 
means  of  a  consent  agreement.  It  Is  rUUcu- 
kjus  to  burden  our  hearing  examiners  with 
this  tremendous  volume  of  nonjudicial  work. 
When  this  heavy  load  Is  removed,  hearing 
examiners  should  become  substantially  more 
productive  In  the  disposition  of  cases  which 
must  be  litigated 

Appeal.s  to  the  Commission,  both  during;  a 
hearing  before  the  examiner  and  also  after 
the  hearing  examiner  has  rendered  his  de- 
ctslon.  are  destined  to  be  limited.  I  believe 
that  apptals  to  the  Commission  during  the 
course  of  a  trial  should  be  completely  elim- 
inated. They  are  misused  to  cause  delay. 
]>k>  one  will  prejudice  any  right  by  waiting, 
as  In  Judicial  practice,  until  the  trial  Is  com- 
plete before  seeking  to  appeal. 

But  even  an  appeal  on  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's Initial  decision,  after  the  close  of  the 
hearings,  should  not  be.  as  It  is  now  a  matter 
of  right  regardless  of  how  Inconsequential 
the  p>otnt3  are  which  are  sought  to  be  raised 
Justice  can  be  served  and  time  can  be  saved 
by  permitting  appeals  to  the  Commission  at 
this  time  only  with  respect  to  Issues  that 
counsel,  in  a  petition  for  review,  can  show 
are  of  substantial  Importance.  Respondent's 
right  to  review  by  a  court  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  these  changes  designed  to  prevent 
appeals  from  being  used  to  buy  time  within 
which  to  continue  challenged  conduct. 

All  of  the  foregoing  aids  to  Increased  ef- 
llclency  derive  from  changes  In  the  organ- 
ization and  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  Commissiou  which  It  can  make  on 
Its  own  Initiative. 

Further  efficiencies  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult from  delegations  by  the  Commission  of 
some  functions  to  lower  levels  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Nd.  4  of  1961,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  on  May  9.  1961.  would 
provide  the  Conamlsslon  with  additional  au- 
thority to  delegate  functions  and  also  trans- 
fer from  the  Commission  to  the  Chairman 
the  authority  to  assign  employees  to  per- 
form such  functions.  This  plan  would  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  such  delegations  as  may  be 
appropriate   In   the   Interest  of  efficiency 

The  matter  of  delegating  functions  fur- 
nishes me  with  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
praise  tht?  Commission  s  start.  It  Is  peopled 
with  maTiy  recogniaed  experts,  whose  ex- 
pertise Is  the  result  of  great  ability,  long 
applied.  Decisionmaking  can  confidently  be 
entrusted  to  them.  Commissioners  come 
and  Commissioners  go.  but  these  dedicated 
civil  servnnts.  who  have  devoted  all  or  moot 
of  their  professional  lives  thus  far  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  really  constitute 
the  Comr.usaion  as  an  institution. 


Further  postlblUtles  of  Improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  Trade  Cotmnlaslon  are 
on  the  legislative  horleon  Again  (n  this 
session  of  Congress  there  la  a  pr  po««l  to 
require  that  the  Commission  be  notified  of. 
and  supplied  with  certain  Information  cov- 
ering, proposed  mergers  of  potential  signifi- 
cance, and  also  to  give  the  Commission 
power  to  Issue  orders  holding  up  a  merger 
until  Its  legality  can  be  adjudicated.  This 
measure  would  go  far  toward  exf>editlng  and 
making  effective  the  Conimlsslon's  anti- 
merger work. 

Notification  of  Intended  mergers  would  re- 
lieve the  Commission,  and  the  Antitrust 
Division,  of  the  burdensome  search  for  that 
which  can  be  readily  supplied.  A  require- 
ment that  bans  be  posted  for  corporate  mar- 
riages can  only  result  In  preventing  un- 
desirable unions — desirable  ones  will  be 
promoted. 

Giving  the  Commission  the  power  to  tem- 
porarily enjoin  a  merger  until  it  la  adjudi- 
cated on  the  merits  would,  p>erhap8  for  the 
first  time,  allow  the  Commission  to  fulfill 
completely  the  destiny  that  was  foreseen  for 
It  at  Its  creatlon--to  stop  anticompetitive 
practices  In  their  Inciplency  In  the  merger 
field,  such  temporary  orders  would  be  used 
only  to  require  the  separate  operation  of  the 
corporate  parties  to  a  proposed  merger  until 
the  effect  could  be  determined.  Tlus  is  nec- 
essary because  Joint  operation  during  trial 
almost  inevitably  results  In  scrambling  them 
to  the  point  where  they  cannot  be  un- 
scrambled If  the  merger  is  found  to  be 
unlawful. 

The  Commission,  moreorer.  favors  pre- 
llmln«u-y  Injunctive  powers  not  only  for 
merger  cases,  but  for  all  Instances  in  which 
it  Issues  cease-and-desist  orders  Unless  the 
Commission  Is  given  the  power  to  Issue  pre- 
liminary cease-and-desist  orders,  the  Com- 
mission will  never  be  able  to  achieve  Its  full 
potential 

As  I  have  said,  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  to  help  Industry  grow 
within  the  framework  of  our  competitive 
economic  system.  The  Commission  does 
this,  primarily,  by  enforcing  several  statutes, 
principally  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Robinson -Patman  Act 

The  nature  of  these  statutes  Is  most  In- 
teresting Nowhere  will  you  And  that  any- 
one is  affirmatively  commanded  or  required 
to  compete.  Competition  is  to  be  achieved 
by  providing  an  economic  climate  In  which 
competition  should  flourish.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  preventing  monopfjllzatlon. 
attempts  to  monopolize,  restraints  of  trade, 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts,  practices,  or 
methods  of  competition.  Included  also  are 
specific  prohibitions  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  mergers,  price  and  service  discrimi- 
nations, pseudo  brokerage,  exclusive  dealing, 
and  interlocking  directors. 

This  presents  to  even  well-intentioned 
businessmen  quite  an  Imposing  array  of 
{x>sslbLUtles  for  law  violation,  and  It  would 
appear  that  members  of  the  food  Industry 
have  missed  few.  If  any.  of  the  possibilities. 
Historically,  the  food  Industry  has  been 
afflicted  by  almost  every  species  of  non- 
competitive practice.  As  a  result  grocery 
manufacturers,  grocery  retailers,  and  others 
in  the  food  Industry,  have  received  a  lot  of 
the  Commission's  attention  over  the  yeai^. 

And  they  are  not  exactly  being  Ignored 
now.  AtKjut  40  percent  of  all  antlmonopoly 
complaints  now  pending  at  the  Commission 
Involve  the  food  Industry.  Included  In  these 
complaints  are  those  charging  a  violation  of 
tiie  Robinson -Patman  amendment  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  of  which  about  50  percent  are 
food  cases,  and  those  charging  mergers  Ln 
violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
of  which  at>out  30  percent  involve  members 
of  the  food  Indiistry. 
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Of  the  antlmonopoly  complaints  issued  In 
the  first  11  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  about 
60  percent  named  firms  dealing  In  food. 

Turning  to  orders  to  cease  and  desist  Is- 
sued so  far  In  this  fiscal  year  In  the  antl- 
monopoly field,  approximately  70  percent 
were  concerned  with  food  This  Included  two 
merger  orders — the  only  merger  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission. 

Since  Its  organization  In  1915.  the  Com- 
mission has  made  approximately  25  eco- 
nomic Investigations  of  one  or  more  aspects 
of  the  food  Industry  In  1958.  Jxist  prior 
to  undertaking  Its  current  economic  In- 
quiry Into  food  marketing,  the  Commission 
considered  Investigating  a  number  of  other 
Industries.  Food  waa  selected  fairly  quickly, 
however,  because,  as  stated  In  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  Inquiry,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  all  the  Commission's  antlmonop- 
oly Investigations  had  related  to  alleged 
violations  In  the  food  Industry,  and  the 
Commission  had  received  many  complaints 
about  concentration  of  economic  power  and 
the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
the  Industry. 

The  current  food  marketing  Inquiry  will 
be  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  dealing  with  con- 
centration and  Integration  at  the  retail  level, 
was  published  In  May  1961.  Part  II.  which 
will  be  concerned  with  supplier  groups,  was 
launched  last  summer,  and  an  Interim  re- 
pwrt  covering  tr<ozen  foods  was  released  In 
February  1961. 

The  part  I  report  shows  a  substantial  verti- 
cal Integration  movement  among  chain 
stores  and  heavy  concentration  in  their  sales. 
Concentration  by  acquisition  was  much  In 
evidence,  with  a  dramatic  Incretise  after 
1966.  All  of  this  points  to  an  Increase  In 
the  economic  p>ower  of  the  chains. 

Part  11,  concerned  with  a  similar  struc- 
tural study  of  suppliers,  will  Include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  effect  on  them  of  the 
growing  economic  power  of  the  chains.  The 
Interim  report  In  this  area  on  frozen  food, 
for  example,  shows  that  there  Is  a  rather 
high  sales  concentration  In  the  big  freezers 
who.  bloated  by  recent  mergers,  stand  out 
from  quite  a  large  number  of  small  con- 
cerns, and  also  that  there  Is  an  affinity  be- 
tween  big  freezers  and   big  chains. 

Work  Is  progressing  on  this  Inquiry,  but 
It  Is  far  from  complete.  The  results  will  be 
Important,  for  noncompetitive  patterns  and 
trends  which  are  brought  to  light  will  b« 
studied  to  determine  the  necessity,  scope, 
and  direction  of  future  enforcement  activ- 
ity. 

Tou  may  be  stire  that  the  Commission  will 
continue  and.  to  the  extent  that  Increased 
funds  and  efficiency  permit,  will  Increase  Its 
efforts  to  promote  competition  In  the  food 
Industry  as  well  as  In  other  industries  by 
the  application  of  all  of  the  statutes  which 
It  administers. 

Because  today,  June  19.  1961.  Is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  on  June  19.  1936.  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  your  regard  for  this  statute 
Is  so  high  that  you  deliberately  planned  this 
meeting  on  Its  birthday  to  accord  It  the 
praise  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Ill  any  event.  I  salute  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act,  wish  It  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  and  pledge  myself  to  do  all  that  I  law- 
fully can  to  assist  It  In  becoming  what  it  was 
designed  to  be — the  charter  of  freedom  for 
businessmen,  both  large  and  small,  to  oper- 
ate In  a  competitive  economy. 

Born  during  the  great  depression  of  the 
discriminatory  practices  which  were  develop- 
ing chain  stores  at  the  expense  of  their  small 
rivals,  nourished  by  an  Investigation  of  those 
chains  and  practices  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Robinson-Patman  amend- 
ment to  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act  of  1914  has  had.  It  seems  to  me.  more 
scorn  and  less  approval  heaped  upon  It  than 
any  of  the  other  antitrust  laws.  In  view  of 
the  Identity  of  its  friends  and  Its  enemies, 
this    speaks    well    for    the    legislation,    for 


statutes,  like  n.en  can  be  Judged  by  their 
enemies  as  well   as  their  friends. 

Concede  that  the  syntax  of  the  legislation 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Admit  that 
it  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  being 
parsed.  These  things  are  only  the  scars  of 
vigorous  legislative  combat.  Its  substrmce. 
nevertheless.  Is  both  sound  and  clear. 

The  substance  of  the  statute  Is  that  the 
economic  discriminations  with  which  It  deals 
violate,  on  their  face,  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  opportunity  Inherent  In  both  our  competi- 
tive economic  system  and  in  our  democratic 
political  system:  but  that,  despite  this,  some 
of  these  discriminations  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited unless  their  tendency  to  destroy 
competition  rpcclfically  appears  to  be  prob- 
able and  unless  they  cannot  be  Justified  by 
bringing  them  within  the  scope  of  other  con- 
cessions found  necessary  In  order  to  accom- 
modate Imperfections  that  must  be  lived 
with  In  a  necessarily  Imperfect  world. 

Of  all  the  criticisms  made  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  the  one  which  is  most  astonish- 
ing to  me  Is  the  contention  that  it  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Sherman  Act. 

It  would  be  logical  for  one  to  exp)ect  that 
those  who  voice  this  criticism  are  stanch 
defenders  of — no.  more  than  that — rampant 
crusaders  for  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  that  price  and  other  dis- 
criminations are  competitive  practices  per- 
mitted by  that  statute. 

Of  course,  such  is  not  tlie  case.  Price 
discriminations  may  be  and  ha-<e  been  of 
such  magnitude  and  duration  that  they  vio- 
late or  contribute  to  .a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

Discriminations  of  far  less  magnitude  and 
of  shorter  duration  than  those  which  violate 
the  Sherman  Act  are  prohibited  by  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  but  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended. It  was  designed  to  supplement  the 
antitrust  laws  by  stopping  monop>ollstlc 
practices  In  their  Inclpiency  Instead  of  wait- 
ing until  they  have  ripened  into  Sherman 
Act  violations. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  then,  requires 
closer  adherence  to  competitive  standards 
and  at  an  earlier  time  than  does  the  Sher- 
man Act.  The  Flobinson -Patman  Act  in  its 
prohibitions  therefore  requires  and  promotes 
harder  and  more  nearly  perfect  competition 
than  the  Sherman  Act;  and.  in  my  opinion, 
some  of  thoce  who  contend  to  the  contrary 
may  well  be  apologists  for  monopolistic 
power  and  practices  who  cloak  their  position 
by  calling  It  "workable  competition."  a 
euphonism  for  an  economy  that  can  satisfy 
the  Sherman  Act  only  after  very  generous 
applications  of  the  so-called  rule  of  reason, 
a  euphonism  for  the  process  of  finding  that 
Congress  doesn't  mean  what  It  says. 

As  stated  In  your  theme,  we  must  build 
for  growth  together.  Without  your  cooper- 
ation the  Commission  cannot  successfully 
perform  Its  function.  It  needs  you  to  help 
It  promote  the  compyetltlve  system.  If  you 
should  ask  me  how  you  can  do  this.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  emulate  some  eary  American 
businessmen  In  Philadelphia,  whose  "'  'pecu- 
liar practices' — the  truthful  labeling  of  mer- 
chandise, the  habit  of  offering  goods  for  sale 
at  a  single  open  price — did  much  to  make 
them  both  trusted  and  rlch.~  » 


Mr.  BiRKE  of  Kentucky,  for  Tuesday, 
June  20.  and  Wednesday,  June  21  on 
account  of  death  in  familv. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska,  for  June  19 
throuEh  June  21.  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  H  .\N  of  Georsia  *at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DoYLEj  for  today.  June  19,  1961, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 


'  Chamberlain.  John.  "A  History  of  Ameri- 
can Business,"  Fortune  May  1961,  pp.  135- 
136, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Devine'  .  for  1  hour  on  June  28. 

Mr.  fcHWENGEL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine),  on  Jime  20  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CoNTE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  »,  on  June  20  for  30  minutes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  an  address 
he  delivered  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr  CoNTE  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Doyle,  immfdiately  before  the 
passafTc  of  H.R.  1935.  No.  108  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  and  all  Members  who 
may  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jonas,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark.s  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Avery  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine)  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  extraneous   matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M*-.  Devine  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Nyca.\rd. 

Mr.  Cxn?Tis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: i 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr   Dfnton. 

Mr.  Daddario 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  followme  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  i>etition  for  adoption  filed 
by  Marie  Taliaferro:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  558.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901.  and  June  28.  1944.  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees 
In  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  DisUict 
of  Columbia. 

S.  559.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8  561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
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the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

S  564  An  act  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  Ir^.m  Jones  Point.  Va.. 
to  Maryland,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

S  588  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29. 
1930.  m  order  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain  proj- 
ect's from  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  into  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

S  884  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  con.sultants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

S  1291  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended,  to 
increiwse  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  i>er- 
mits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

S  1371  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (6)  of 
section  307  of  the  Communications  Ace  of 
1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  renew  a  station  license  in  the  .safety  and 
special  radio  services  more  than  30  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  original  license:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

S  1644  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  in 
Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

S  1651  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
aloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts  not 
exceeding  $100,000.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Dist.'ict  of  Colun'bia. 

S  Con  Res  23  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  hearing  on 
mii^ratory  labor;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

5  Con  Res  24.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating U>  printing  of  publications  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Commit- 
tee i>ii  House  Adminl.stration. 

6  Con  Res  27  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Water 
Research  Symposium:  to  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Ml  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.'ie  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  this  House  of  the 
following  title.s.  which  were  thereupon 
.signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  2972  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales;  and 

HR  7218  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
not  less  than  3.000  officers  and  members. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

M:  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  15,  1961. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
inti  titles 

HR  311  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  ptiblic  debt; 

HR  1877  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 


Local  No  12  pension  fund  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  section  401  (  a )  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5(K)0  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HR  6094  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Emfiloyment  Act  of  1946 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (Bt  3  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.* 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  weie  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Commimicatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
m  order  rxj  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority 
over  television  receiving  apparatus":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  James  Wong  Teng.  Al  1925176.  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1962:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1047  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Domingo  Contreraa,  A4386589,  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORl  S  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS     AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  15. 
1961.  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
June  16.  1961: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  3385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  electron  microscope  for  the 
use  of  Wadley  Research  Institute  of  Dallas. 
Tex.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  546).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.  7712.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  547).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BO"yTCIN:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H  R.  1159.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In 
order  to  •eliminate  the  6  percent  differen- 
tial applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
548)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  7677.  A  bill  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in   section    21    of    the   Second   Liberty   Bond 


Act:  without  amendment  (Rept  No  549). 
Referred  to  the  Commltt«e  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  June  19.  1961  \ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  ieE>orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  H  R  6676  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Kettle  Creelc  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek.  Pa  . 
as  the  Alvin  R  Bush  Dam;  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  560)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  15.  1961, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  June 
16. 1961: 

By  Mr  THOMAS: 
H  R  7712    A  bill  making  .lupplemenUI  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

{Introduced    and   referred   June   19.    1961] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   KEOGH : 

HR  7713.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  170(b) 
( 1 )    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   McINTIRE: 

H  R  7714  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  that  property 
acquired  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  the  result  of  lending  operations  shall 
be  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  New  York    (by  re- 
quest) : 

HR  7715    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of    1933.   as  amended, 
relative  to  marketing  of  apples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    MOSS: 

H  R  7716  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Stanislaus  River. 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   O'NEILL: 

HR  7717  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  laryngectomy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HR  7718.  A  bin  to  provide  dUabUlty  re- 
tirement benefits  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  in  certain  additional  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R.  7719  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(d)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (50  App.  use.  456(d)  )  to  authorize  cer- 
tain persons  who  complete  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program  to  be  appointed  as 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detlc  Survey;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   VINSON: 

H  R  7720  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  147  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dis- 
pose of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated 
sale;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R.  7721.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Fort  Sheridan  Military 
Reservation.  Ill  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

HR.  7722  A  bill  to  amend  section  3579. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
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commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Service 
Cori)s  may  exercise  command  oiits'de  the 
Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  autliority,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR  7723  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Increasing  per  dWni  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  ezpensee  Incident  to  travel,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  7724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advances 
of  pay  to  members  of  the  armed  services  In 
cases  of  emergency  evacuation  of  military 
dependents  from  oversea  areas  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR  7725  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  reconvey  to  the  town  of 
Malone.  NY.,  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore donated  by  said  town  to  the  United 
States  oi  Ai!;erica  as  an  Army  Reserve  center 
and  never  used  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  772fi  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Servlr<»s 

H  R  7727  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Codp.  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  to  accept  fp::o»bhip!<  scholarships,  or 
grants;  to  the  Commirtee  on  .Armed  Services. 

H  R.  7728  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  to  sell  ftoods  and 
services  to  the  owner  of  an  aircraft  or  his 
agent  in  an  emergency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr    WKSTTAND 

H  R  7729  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate, 
balar.cod  and  ordp:iy  flow  of  mlllc  and  dairy 
products  In  ir.ter^tate  and  foreign  com- 
merce; to  stabilize  prices  of  m;lli  and  dairy 
products;  to  imprwie  a  stabilization  fee  on 
the  m.'irketlne  of  mlDc  and  butterfat;  and 
for  other  purpose*.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr    BEItllY: 

HJl.  7730.  A  bill  tx)  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e  to  macadamize  a  portion  of 
road  leading  to  the  VS  Department  of  Agri- 
culture field  station  outside  the  town  of 
Newell.  S  Dak  ;  to  uie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

Bv    Mr     CEL1,KR: 

H.R.7731.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    KEARNS: 

H  n  7732  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  the  home  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  to  provide  for  the  development 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  a  long-range  plan  for  a  stable  resi- 
dential and  business  area  on  Capitol  Hill 
which  shall  represent  the  best  In  our  Na- 
tion's architectural  history,  and  to  encotir- 
age  private  Industry  to  provide  hotels  and 
re*;taurant6  on  Caplt-ol  Hill  to  ser.-e  those 
constituents  and  that  part  of  the  more  than 
7  million  American  and  foreign  vljitors  to 
the  National  Capital  annually  who  desire 
such  accommodations  In  the  area:  t'  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr    SHORT: 

HR  7733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sell  Bank 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure for  the  alleviation  of  dnmag»  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    NYGAARD 

H  H  7734  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure for  the  aileviatuin  of  damage  hurd- 
shlp,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought. 
flood,  or  other  natvirnl  dl.«;a5t^r.  .ind  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinoli  : 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
%n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Uie 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachu.seti.s : 

H.J.  Res  455.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOWDY: 

H  J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  prop>08lng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   KUNKEL: 

H  Res.  347.  Resolution  declaring  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major 
faith  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


shire,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  advise  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  use  al!  the  resources  at  its  command  to 
lialt  the  further  spread  of  Soviet  ccloniallsm, 
ul.lc'.i  was  referred  to  the  Comr.ilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mrs    HOT  TON 

H  R.  7735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Marlnelll  Verrocchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COOLEY: 

H  R  7736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
13,  1960  (Private  Law  86-286);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  7737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eh".  Gloria 
Enrile  Punzalan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  7738.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Serafln  Punzalan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.7739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthtir 
C.  Berry  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7740.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PIKE: 

H.R.  7741  A  bill  to  perniit  the  vessel  Lucky 
Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida 

H  R.  7742.  A  bill  to  convey  all  right,  title. 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  in  Lee  County.  Fla  .  to  E  Glenn 
Grimes  and  WUliam  C.  Grimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 


MEMORIAI.^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The    SPEAKER    presented    a    memorial    of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  l  of  rule  XXII, 

182.  Mr.  McCULLOCH  presented  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Educ.ition.  Wapakoneta, 
Ohio,  In  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and   Lab)r 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Congressman  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Peonsylvania,  Inc.,  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, State  Convention.  Saturday, 
June  17,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  19.  1961 

Mr.  WALT'^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n  y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followins;  address: 

Mr.  To;istmas*er.  distinguished  guests, 
and  officers  and  members  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 
I    apprechite    most    deeply    your    conferring 


this  awari:  ujxm  me  and  thank  you  for  it. 
It  has.  and  always  will  have,  special  mean- 
mg  to  me  because  of  the  organization  It 
cotnes  from  and  the  men  it  represents. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  was  organ- 
ized In  1935.  primarily  for  the  pur;x>se  of 
uniting  the  Catholic  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try In  flghtlng  communism.  While  there 
are  some  among  us  who  still  cannrt  see  the 
evil  and  danger  communism  represent,*,  the 
founders  of  your  organization  .saw  it  clearly 
26  years  ago — and  have  never  lost  sight  of  It 
since  then. 

They  cho«e  as  your  motto,  the  words  For 
God,  Coimtry.  and  Home."  In  doing  no,  they 
expressed  clearly  not  only  the  foundations 
of  Americanism,  but  also  the  reasons  why  all 
of  us  should — and  must — fight  conununlsm 
with  all  our  strength. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  major  rea- 
son why  tlie  Commtuilste  have  been  able  to 
hand  us  a  series  of  serious  setbackf  in  re- 
cent years  Is  because  too  many  Americans 
have  forgotten  or  lost  the  ideals  expressed 
In  your  motto — religion,  patriotism,  and, 
finally,  the  family  as  the  core  and   founda- 


tion of  our  way  of  life.  For  too  many  years 
there  has  been,  in  our  so-called  intellectual 
circles  and  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, far  too  much  mockery  and  sub- 
verting of  these  virtues. 

It  Is  because  you  have  not  forgotten  these 
things  that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  is  still 
most  active  in  fighting  the  Bed  Fascist  ene- 
mies of  our  country  and  our  homes.  And. 
It  Is  for  this  reason,  too,  tliat  I  feel  Indebted 
to  your  organization  and  particularly  hon- 
ored In  the  award  you  have  conferred  upon 
me. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  recent 
past.  I  have  looked  back  over  the  29  year? 
I  have  spent  in  oiu-  National  Legislature  and 
have  tried  to  assess  them  In  the  light  of 
how  much  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  my 
country.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  without  any  doubt,  the  work  which 
has  been  most  productive  from  the  view- 
point of  our  national  welfare — and  the  work 
that  has  given  me  the  greatest  persc-na! 
satisfaction — has  been  the  12  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,   the  last  6  of  them   as   chairman. 
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I  say  this  In  spUe  of  the  fact  that  wjrk 
on  thU  committee  is  usually  unpleasant, 
bringing  Its  members,  time  and  time  again, 
face  to  face  with  facts  and  realities  that  are 
repulsive  and  disheartening  Lookinsr  into 
the  face  of  treason  and  near  treason,  year 
after  year,  Is  anything  but  encouragine; 

And.  of  course,  the  Communist  Party,  its 
members,  fronts,  fellriw  travelers  and  dupes 
have  done  everything  they  can — they  have 
used  every  trick  they  can  think  of — to  try  to 
smear  and  discredit  me.  simply  because  I 
have  been  a  member  and  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives which,  for  22  years,  has  been  assigned 
a  major  role  In  protecting  our  country 
against  those  who  would  betray  it  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Commun.st  attack.s  on  the  committee  and 
attempts  to  destroy  it  started  in  1938.  the 
very  yeai  the  committee  was  formed,  and 
have  never  let  up  In  recent  years,  this 
drive  has  been  greatly  intensified  through 
the  party's  Operation  Abolition  campaign. 
When  a  subconunittee  of  the  committee  was 
sent  to  Puerto  Rico  to  hold  hearings  there 
in  1959.  Clark  Foreman,  one  of  the  party's 
field  agents  in  this  campaign,  preceded  the 
members  and  went  about  his  usual  work 
of  vlUfying  the  committee  and  arousing  deep 
resentment  and  hatred  of  it  among  certain 
elements  He  was  so  successful  in  this 
undertaking  that  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers had  to  ha\e  police  protection  during 
the  hearing."; 

Last  May.  Frank  Wilkinson,  the  chief  agent 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  its  current  aboil  • 
tion  campaign — a  man  who  has  since  been 
sent  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Congress — 
arrived  In  San  Francisco  before  the  subcom- 
mittee I  had  assigned  to  conduct  hearings  In 
that  city  With  the  all-out  help  of  Commu- 
nist Party  officials  and  members  in  the  area 
and  of  party  fronts — and  also  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  woolly-headed,  liberal  pro- 
fessors and  clergymen — he  succeeded  in  in- 
citing rioting  and  m^'b  violence  against  the 
committee 

On  two  occasions  last  year  when  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  Washington — one 
before  the  San  FYancisco  hearing  and  the 
other  following  it — the  party  dispatched  bus- 
loads of  young  people,  mostly  students  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  try  to  disrupt 
the  proceedings 

Not  long  before  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
his  conviction  and  he  went  to  prison.  FYank 
Wilkinson  prepared  a  5  ;j-page  memorandum 
outlining  the  steps  'o  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  all  its  supporters,  from 
March  of  this  year  to  February  1962.  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  and  bring  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  committee  Among  other  things, 
he  urged  in  this  memorandum  that  "all  fu- 
ture hearings  called  by  the  HUAC  be  coun- 
tered by  every  possible,  effective  public  dem- 
onstration "  His  niemo  was  prepared  and  is 
being  put  into  effect  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  a  new  Communist  front  estab- 
lished la.st  summer  to  spearhead  the  stepped- 
up  drive  agam.st  the  committee 

Because  of  rhe.se  developments.  I  know  full 
well  what  the  remaining  I'i  years  of  this 
87th  Congress  will  be  like  But.  there  is  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you  of.  and  that  is  that  as 
long  as  I  am  chairman,  nothing  the  Com- 
munists can  do  will  ever  stop  the  commit- 
tee from  carrying  out  its  proper  fimctlon. 

As  I  outline  these  facts,  some  of  you  may 
wonder  how  I  can  say  that  I  have  received 
my  greatest  personal  satisfaction  from  my 
service  with  the  committee,  and  that  its 
activities  have  been  the  most  productive 
from  the  viewpoint  of  our  national  welfare. 
I  say  this  because  there  is  another  side  to 
the  coin — the  side  of  the  committee's  im- 
portance and  accomplishments. 

Though  I  do  not  in  any  way  underrate  our 
many   problems   or   the   work  of   other   con- 


gression  il  committees,  I  believe  that  the 
'.■.erriding  and  most  pressing  problem  our 
country  faces  today,  and  has  faced  for  years 
is  that  of  communism  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  so  vital  to  all  of  us 
and  to  otiT  NaUon. 

Each  year  we  spend  billions  for  military 
defense  against  communism.  The  CIA 
spends  many,  many  millions — only  a  hand- 
ful of  persons  knows  Just  how  much — for 
the  same  purpose  each  year  A  very  large 
part  of  the  millions  appropriated  to  the 
State  Department  are  spent,  ir.  effect,  to 
fight  communism.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  $85  billion  we  have  given  in  foreign  aid 
during  the  last  15  years  and  the  millions 
spent  each  year  by  the  USIA  and  the  Voice 
of  America  It  Is  also  true  of  a  significant 
part  of  the  FBI  budget,  and  the  budgeU  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Certainly,  all  these  expenditures  contrib- 
ute to  our  security,  to  impeding  the  spread 
of  communism  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  slowing  up  Its  plans  for  conquest  of 
the  United  States.  Basically,  however,  It  Is 
the  American  people  themselves  who.  In  the 
final  analysis,  will  defeat — or  succumb  to — 
communism.  And  all  this  country's  laws, 
its  expenditures.  Its  policies,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  ultimately  derive  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whose  will  they  express  and  who 
elect  the  men  who  make  them 

And  what  agency  l.i  It  th«t  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  give  the  American  people 
the  knowledge  of  communl.'sm  they  must 
have  to  formulate  sound  policies  and  laws  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  most  deadly 
enemy  they  have  ever  faced? 

Overall.  I  believe.  It  Is  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  the  22  years 
of  Its  existence,  the  committee  has  dis- 
tributed to  the  American  public  over  6'j 
million  copies  of  hearings  and  report.s.  all 
of  which,  except  for  a  handful,  have  dealt 
with  communism.  These  documents  have 
been  the  products  of  extensive  research,  tn- 
vestigatlon.  and  hearings  by  the  committee, 
and  also  of  scholarly  studies  made  by  many 
outstandng  authorities  In  the  field  in  coop- 
eration with  the  committee  They  are  the 
product  of  Information  the  committee  has 
been  able  to  develop  through  the  Interroga- 
tion of  over  3. .500  witnesses  who  have  testi- 
fied before  It.  Yet.  the  budget  of  the  comlt- 
tee.  compared  with  those  of  the  agencies  I 
have  named.  Is  minute,  a  mere  drop  In  the 
bucket.  This  year  the  'committee's  appro- 
priation is  the  highest  It  has  ever  been — 
$331,000  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
other  aeency.  public  or  private,  that  can 
match  this  record. 

What  do  you  want  to  know  about  com- 
munism' Its  basic  philosophy  and  doc- 
trines? Its  strategy  and  tactics  as  they  have 
changed  over  the  years?  How  the  party  sets 
up  and  operates  fronts?  How  it  has  Infil- 
trated government,  labor,  education,  and 
moving  pictures:  our  political  Institutions? 
Do  you  want  facts  on  the  structure,  opera- 
tions and  agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  police? 
On  Soviet  espionage  In  the  United  States? 
On  how  the  embassies  of  Communist  na- 
tions here  In  our  country,  and  also  their 
missions  to  the  UnU«d  Nations  in  New 
York,   are   used   for  spy   purposes? 

The  answers  to  these  and  dozens  of  other 
questions  concerning  numerous  phases  of 
Commtinist  activity  can  be  found  in  the 
committee's   publications. 

In  a  free,  representative  government  such 
as  ours,  the  first  essential  for  meeting  any 
problem  Is  an  informed  cltl/.enry.  To  the 
extent  that  the  American  people  are  in- 
formed about  communism,  our  country  Is 
Indebted  In  very  large  part  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  served  on 
it  through   the  years. 


We  have  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Here.  In  this  country,  an  informed  citizenry 
develops  laws — which  are  tested  for  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution — to  solve  their 
problems,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
generally  bring  about  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desires  During  the  past  20  years, 
a  considerable  body  of  law  has  been  enacted 
by  the  American  people,  through  their  elect- 
ed representatives,  to  meet  the  problem  of 
Communist  subversion  And  again  In  this 
field,  there  Is  no  other  agency  that  has  con- 
tributed as  much  as  has  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Thirty-five  of  the  existing  laws  of  this 
land  which  deal  with  the  problem  of  com- 
munism are  based  on  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. At  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress,  57  bills  containing  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  were  pending 
In  the  House  which  had  passed  7  bills  based 
on  committee  proposals  Today,  although  It 
Is  still  relatively  early  in  the  new  Congress, 
the  committee  Is  giving  consideration  to  over 
30  separate  legislative  proposals  in  this  field 
Over  the  years,  the  committee  has  made  129 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  communism 

Just  a  short  while  ago.  on  June  5,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
a  key  antl-Communlst  law  which  had  been 
enacted  as  the  result  of  hearings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  .\ctlvltle8.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant law  in  many  respects,  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  one  which  was  stressed  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Robert  P  Kennedy,  when  he 
said  in  nn  offlclnl  statement: 

"After  10  years  of  litigation,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  is  directed,  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

•■Por  this  reason  this  Is  a  momentous  deci- 
sion The  control  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
charges  and  accusations,  but  a  matter  of 
Judicial  finding  The  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  has  had  its  day  and.  In 
fart.  it.s  yesrs  In  court. 

"The  case  •  •  •  should  be  studied  by 
all  non-Communist  governments  and  groups, 
such  as  teachers,  students  and  labor  organi- 
zations aroimd  the  world  What  the  Com- 
munist Party  preaches  and  what  It  practices 
Is  for  all  to  see." 

If  It  Is  clear  now  and  a  matter  of  Judicial 
decision — as  it  certainly  Is — that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA..  Is  controlled  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  Moscow — and  If  there 
now  exists  a  court  case  that  merits  world- 
wide study — then  credit  for  this  fact  goes 
largely  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcau 
Activities. 

This,  then,  Is  part,  at  least,  of  the  legis- 
lative record  of  the  committee  But  despite 
the  facts  I  have  Just  cfted.  many  enemies  of 
tlie  committee  claim  that  it  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  fulfill  Its  primary  function, 
which  Is  that  of  reconamendlng  legislation 
to  cope   with  Communist  subversion 

Obviously,  the  Communist  Party  itself 
would  not  complain  about  this  alleged  fail- 
ure of  the  committee.  This  lie  about  the 
committee  has  been,  and  Is  still  being,  spread 
chiefly  by  allegedly  respectable  non -Commu- 
nist sources  which,  by  their  falsehoods,  are 
aiding  and  abetting  the  Kremlin  Itself  And 
inasmuch  as  I  have  mentioned  this  seat  of 
Communist  power,  I  should  also  bring  out 
the  fact  that  H.  too.  frequently  attacks  the 
committee  In  broadcasts  emanating  from 
Moscow  and  other  Communist  capitals. 

The  committee  still  has  plenty  of  work  cut 
out  for  it.  J  Edgar  Hoover  testified  re- 
cently that  the  FBI  now  has  approximately 
200  suspected  Communist  fronts  and  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations  under  In- 
vestigation.    The  committee  knows  from  Its 
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own  Investigation  and  research  that  In  the 
last  year  or  so  the  Communist  Party  has 
greatly  stepped  uj)  Its  activities  in  the  field 
of  youth  work  and  racial  agitation,  as  well 
as  In  other  areas. 

I  promise  you  ligaln  that  the  committee 
will  go  on  about  its  work  of  finding  con- 
stitutional. leglsK.tive  means  to  cope  with 
the  problems  Khrushchev  creates  for  this 
country  through  Ms  control  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  It  will  also  continue  to  carry 
out  Its  function  of  giving  the  American 
public  reliable  Information  on  the  nature 
of  these  problems 

At  the  same  time,  the  attacks  on  the  com- 
mittee win  continue.  The  Communist  Party 
will  Intensify  Its  efforts  to  destroy  It  and. 
as  In  the  pest.  It  will  have  the  assistance  of 
some  of  our  80-<:alled  liberal  newspapers, 
magazines,  organiiuUonfi,  and  individuals  in 
its  efforts  These  organizations  and  publi- 
cations, like  the  Communists,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  Hitler's  big-lie  technique  to 
promote  their  alnis.  They  have  done  It 
many  times  befc«-e. 

Despite  this  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
continued  help  and  supvport  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and  many  similarly  minded 
groui*  in  our  country,  the  C-ommunists  will 
f&U  In  their  aim  of  destroying  the  commit- 
tee. 

It  may  be  quite  some  years  from  now.  but 
If  and  when  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  ever  ceases  to  function,  it  will 
never  be  because  the  American  people  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  give  up  one  of  their 
most  effective  weapons  for  combating  their 
most  deadly  enemy  Rather,  it  will  be  be- 
cause that  enemy  no  longer  exists  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 
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HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

(f     MirHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndav  June  19.  1961 

Mr  LESINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  Lo  extend  my  lemark..'-  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follo'wing 
text  of  a  speech  which  I  was  scheduled  to 
make  over  WJBK-T\'.  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  Sunday,  June  18,  1961: 

Text  of  Broadcast  Oveh  WJBK  T\'    Detritt, 

Mich      by    Hon     John    I.r.siNSKi     Member 

OF  CoNr.RUi.s  From  Michig.^n    Ji'Ne  18.  19«1 

Good   afternoon,  ladles   and   gentlemen   of 

the  WJBK  TV  audience      I  want  to  talk  to 

you    today    about    a    problem    that   concerns 

every    American — the   U  S.    Post    Office       For 

over    10    years   it   has    been    my    privilege    to 

represent   you.    during    which    time    I    have 

served    on    the    House    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Service    Committee    which    concerns    itself 

with    postage    rates     and     Federal     salaries, 

among  other  matters 

For  nearly  2  acionths.  the  committee  has 
been  considering  another  Increase  In  postage 
rates  We  have  held  6  weeks  of  hearings 
and  are  now  engaged  In  executive  considera- 
tion of  a  $741  million  rate  increase.  While 
this  bill — the  largest  ever  proposed — was 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  really  a  holdover  from  the 
previous  administration.  The  proposal 
really  stems  from  former  Postmaster  General 
Summerfleld  rather  than  his  able  successor. 
J.  Edward  Day  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion inherited  this  problem  and  this  bill. 
The  budget  for  1962  had  already  been  pre- 
pared   before   John  F.   Kennedy   took   office. 


and  the  White  House  decided  to  ;o  along 
with  the  budget  request  Insofar  as  the  Post 
Office  Is  concerned.  The  bill  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  Democratic   Party  platform 

The  rate  Increase  bill  before  our  commit- 
tee, known  as  H.R.  6418.  would  raise  the 
first-class  letter  rate  from  4  to  5  rents  an 
ounce,  the  jxjst  card  rate  from  3  to  4  cents, 
and  the  airmail  rate  from  7  to  8  cmts,  the 
rate  on  third-class  circulars  by  40  percent, 
the  charge  on  second-class  publications  by 
an  average  of  79  percent,  plus  certf.ln  other 
Increases.  These  are  steep  boosts  indeed, 
and  would  come  very  soon  after  the  last  rate 
Increases  Imposed  In  1968.  some  of  which 
have  Just  recently  concluded   theh"   course. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  6418.  in  Iti.  present 
form,  and  hope  that  another  large  rate  In- 
crease can  be  avoided  at  this  time.  "The  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  making 
strenuous  efforu  to  pull  the  Nation  out  of 
the  Republican  recession.  I  have  supported 
such  efforts  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
I  do  not  believe  Imposing  an  added  stamp 
tax.  Just  for  more  revenue,  will  create  any 
new  Jobs.  Improve  business  conditions,  or 
contribute   to  an   expanded   economy. 

I  have  been  heartened  to  learn  recently 
of  progress  made  by  the  current  admin- 
istration In  the  direction  of  improed  serv- 
ice, and  at  lower  cost.  Recently  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  H  William  Brawley 
made  a  speech  calling  for  rate  increases,  but 
he  also  predicted  annual  savings  In  postal 
operating  costs  of  $300  million,  if  given  time 
and  authority  There  is  no  bill  before  our 
committee  asking  for  the  authority  that  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  mentioned,  but 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  the  cooperation  of  my 
committee  and  the  Congress  if  he  needs  leg- 
islation to  save  such  a  significant  sum  as 
$300  million  a  year.  This  i.s  more  tiian  one- 
third  of  the  annual  loss  on  postal  operations. 
With  recognized  puiiiic  Rer\lces  of  J.300  mil- 
lion, this  accounts  for  S600  million  of  our 
postal  deficit.  We  therelore  will  not  have  to 
raise  $741  million  when  $300  million  is  the 
closer  gap   between  revenues  and  costs 

Before  we  talce  any  action  to  make  addi- 
tional Increases  in  the  postage  rates.  I  sin- 
cerely hc^>e  that  the  present  p)06tal  officials 
will  complete  their  studies  of  the  problem  and 
come  t<5  us  with  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations I  am  sure  they  will  receive  every 
consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


How  To  Start  Things  Booming  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'>vday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  from  This  Week  ma^zazine. 
by  Secretary  Hodges,  contains  a  number 
of  worthwhile  suggestions  which  if  ac- 
cepted and  put  into  operation  by  our 
people  Will  undoubtedly  go  a  Ions  way 
toward  improving  business  conditions. 
I  feel  that  this  article  by  our  Secretary 
of  Commerce  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

How  To  Start  Things  Booming  Again 

(By  Luther  H  Hodges.  Secretary 

of  Commerce ) 

(Prosperity  is  everybody's  business  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  we've  ever  published. 
writes  a  prescription  for  a  better  America  i 


WA.SHINGTGN,  D  C — It  appea.«  that  I 
touclied  a  sensitive  spot  when  I  said  to  a 
press  conference  recently: 

"If  you  really  want  to  find  what's  wrong 
with  this  country,  then  you  ought  to  see 
how  little  we  are  trying  to  sell.  Try  to  go 
to  a  hotel  and  see  how  you  are  handled  by 
the  clerk  or  try  a  railroad  for  cxi^urtesy  and 
you'll  see  we  are  not  doing  a  half -Job  of 
selling  in  this  country" 

Aggrieved  cries  came  from  represe;itai;ve* 
of  Industries  1  had  cited  as  showing  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  attention  to  custoniers 
Sp>okesmen  for  hotels,  airlines,  railroads  all 
pointed  out.  and  quite  correctly,  that  for 
some  years  they  have  conducte-d  training 
programs  In  customer  service. 

Yet  all  of  us — housewives  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen— have  had  exi>eriences  of  the  kind 
I  complained  about.  Your  letters  made 
plain  to  me  that  we  need  to  put  a  lot  more 
courtesy  and  enterprise  Into  our  sellinp 
They'd  be  wonderful  qualities  in  our  daily 
lives,  whatever  our  occupation,  tnd  applied 
to  selling,  would  do  much  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  to  higher  ground. 

Listen  to  what  a  Tennessee  man  wrote 
me : 

"What  an  understatement  you  made  I 
have  visited  six  a\ito  dealers  to  try  to  trade 
for  a  new  car.  Only  one  dealer  really  tried 
to  trade  with  me  and  I  purcha.sed  his  car 
and  honestly.  I  least  preferred  his  make 
One  tried  a  little  tt?  sell  me  and  the  other 
four  left  the  impression  they  would  rather 
keep  their  cars." 

Or  a  nian  from  Lancaster.  Pa.: 
"I    am   a   small   businessman    and    1    know 
how  rough  it  is   to  try  and   get    someon?  to 
sell  something  " 

A  Norfolk,  Va  man  who  has  bf-en  m  sales 
work  53  years  says 

"Customers  should  be  treated  right  and 
not  given  any  fancy  upstaging  I  could  re- 
cite instances  again  and  again  of  my  own 
experiences,  when  I  ve  wanted  to  buy  some- 
thing, some  item  I  really  needed,  and  had 
the  cash  right  In  my  hands  and  I  ;ust  didn't 
get  the  service   ■ 

HOTEl-S    AND    AIRLINES.     HEAR    THIS 

From  Winston-Salem.  N.C  .  comes  a  com- 
plaint that  an  airline  has  thrcwn  me  off 
more  flights  because  they  have  been  over- 
sold and  haven  t  been  the  least  bit  courteous 
about  it."  After  noting  also  that  in  hotels 
with  national  reputations  he  has  been  put 
In  rooms  not  reconditioned  for  occupancy, 
tnis  citizen  declares 

"If  they  would  do  a  good  Job  of  selling  their 
product,  the  public  would  bend  over  back- 
ward to  support  them  ■' 

The  same  anemic  attitude  toward  sales- 
manship that  is  draining  vitality  from  our 
domestic  economy  also  drags  our  export  level 
below  what  it  can  and  should  be 

The  US  Departmer.t  of  Comme'ce  ser.t  ex- 
port survey  teams  to  key  areas  o.'  the  world 
last  year  Our  experts  who  went  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  came  back  and  told  us  of  a 
startling  number  of  cases  m  which  potential 
new  customers  had  been  almost  literally 
turned  away  They  heard  complaints  from 
execvitives  of  more  than  100  firms  "down 
under"  Though  growing  in  the  specit.1  soil 
of  the  cxjvrt  situation,  most  of  them  origi- 
nate in  the  same  root  as  our  selling  troubles 
at  home — we're  .m.^t  not  being  courteous  to 
the  customer 

I  was  shocked  and  ashamed  to  hear  that 
Australian  businessmen  and  many  of  Their 
colleagues  in  other  lands,  said  that  a  num- 
Ijer  of  U.S  firms  failed  to  answer  their  mall, 
acknowledge  orders  or  supply  needed  techni- 
cal  information 

The  situation  is  similar  in  our  own  back- 
yard— Mexico  and  Central  America  Though 
we  are  still  the  leading  supplier  there,  our 
share  of  the  market  has  been  declining,  while 
West  Germany.  Japan  and  others  are  im- 
proving   their    positions.      Why?      Not   Just 
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lower  price*.  The  150  local  businessmen  In- 
terviewed In  this  area  said  we  could  over- 
come a  price  disadvantage  of  as  much  as  15 
percent; — If  we  gave  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  local  distributors 
on  such  matters  as  credit,  delivery  service, 
parts,  and  packaging. 

Thoughtful  consideration  to  the  need.s  nf 
the  customer— that's  our  problem  every- 
■Ahero.  But  so  pitifully  Uttle  is  beln?  done 
about  It  In  relation  to  the  need  Only 
about  1  percent  of  the  people  eneierpd  In 
pnle.s  and  service  are  taking  exten.slon  courses 
Ir.  distribution  And  less  than  10  percent  of 
industry's  researf-h  dollar  goes  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  marketing  the  pr  !dU'"*3 
:hat  are  imprjved  ■with  the  other  90  percei;t. 

NEEDED,      6     i.:::.I.U,N     EXPERTS     ON     SELLING 

■Without  more  training,  where  will  we  get 
the  6  miiiion  additional  people  wh.j  w.ll  be 
needed  during  t.he  next  decade  in  sales, 
clerical,  and  service  occu patio. as''  How  will 
they  learn  to  sell  and  service  the  deKige  of 
new  products  that's  on  the  way — even 
tttday.  about  one-third  of  all  sales  revenue 
is  from  products  that  did  not  exist  10  years 
ago. 

Salesmanship  alone,  of  cou.'se.  will  n^t 
provide  a  magic  solution  to  our  complex 
economic  prablem^s.  The  Prf.sideiit  ha.s  sent 
to  Congress  a  whole  pack,ige  I  cor.structi-e 
propos.Us  to  help  us  grow  But  I  believe 
saJesmanshlp  can  give  Ju,st;  that  pxtra  push 
we  need  to  get  moving  tow  ird  the  new 
hpight-s  of  which    vjr  ec:--.  imy   is  capable 

If  we  did  a  better  selling  job  at  h.jme.  r 
could  bring  about  a  slight  but  importa:.: 
shift  m  how  we  consumers  divide  our  income 
between  speridmg  and  s.iv.nc.  During  the 
prosperous  year  1955  we  spent  33  7  percent 
of  our  pers<.nal  income  after  taxes,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1960,  only  92  4  A  1 -percent 
shift  In  fav-  r  of  sf>ending  would  mean  sales 
of  about  $.3,500  n.llUop.  more  goods  Once 
consumer  goods  start  moving  faster,  busi- 
nessmen will  be  more  inclined  to  invest  in 
modern  machinery,  which  is  a  key  to  pros- 
perry  at  home  to  success  .n  competing  for 
the    e.xport   market. 

If  we  project  a  vigorous  desire  to  serve 
we  should  also  be  able  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  selling  p.br^-ci  T^d-'v  '^.  .^  send  only 
4  percent  of  o-.-  gr  •;=:  ;'■•:■  r-.I  product 
into  the  channels  rf  world  trade,  a  far 
smaller  percentage  than  other  nations.  We — 
business,  labor,  and  Government  together — 
have  a  hea'.-y  stake  In  Increasing  exports. 
For  business  it  menns  greater  profits.  Por 
labor,  every  J6.000  of  export  sales  provides 
one  job  Por  the  Governm.ent.  and  that 
means  for  all  of  us.  it  helps  keep  the  dollar 
sound,  as  the  President  has  pledged  to  do. 

Any  buslnes?mriii  who  really  wants  to  sell 
his  product.s  nr  services  at  home  or  abroad 
can  get  help  frnm  the  U  S  Department  of 
Commerce 

STjppose  hp  wants  to  know  whe.-e  the  best 
domestic  sales  opportunities  arc.  He  can 
draw  on  $135  million  worth  of  otir  census 
statistics,  some  of  them  broken  down  as  fine 
as  a  city  block. 

HELP    IN     SFXLING     OWl-ZAi 

II  he  wants  ^o  sell  over.^eas  (and  I  hope 
more  manufacturers  will — today  less  than 
5  percent  do  i  we  '-an  helo  him  with  In- 
focmatlon  w"  and  the  bt.it*  Uepartm.ent 
collect  from  26u  oversea  points.  i  Much 
of  this  material  Is  published  In  our  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,"  available  for  $6  a  year 
from  the  U^  Government  Pr.ntmg  Office. 
A  bit  of  seliing  by  Lulner  H.x-iges.  wl'h  no 
apologies  made  i 

Bu.«in-ssmen  and  women  who  have  tapped 
tiie  resources  of  our  Washington  or  field  of- 
fices often  tell  us  tliat  this  act  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  their  selling-succfsa  stories 
Mrs  Helen  SuiUvan,  export  man  .g*  r  of 
Mixermobile  Manufacturers.  Portland,  Oreg  , 
offers   this   colorful   exajaiple . 


"The  f.rst  =;ten  we  took  was  to  analyze  the 
foreign  market  with  the  help  of  the  local 
department  of  commerce 

;•  J.  IS  up  to  us  to  make  each  one  of  our 
pr  jsppct.ve  dealers  feel  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  ould  sell  ScoopmobUes  for  us  and 
that  his  success  was  the  most  Important  Job 
that  we  had. 

"We  followed  with  the  very  best  possible 
service  we  could  render.  To  Illustrate:  A 
cable  from  Stockholm  advised  us  they  had 
a  machine  down  at  Klruna.  at  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  could  we  airfreight  the  repair 
part.  Well.  I  dashed  downstairs  to  make 
sure  we  had  the  part,  tagged  It  for  export, 
sent  out  an  SOS  for  the  boxer-carpenter, 
and  dashed  back  upstairs  to  make  up  the 
shipping  papers.  Within  40  minutes  that 
part  was  on  Its  way  to  the  airport.  The 
Swedes  now  think  that  ScoopmobUes  are 
the  next  best  thing  to  nude  bathing." 

We  may  never  face  the  same  problem  as 
Mrs  Sullivan,  but  whether  we're  doing  busi- 
ness across  the  Atlantic  or  on  Broadway  or 
Broad  Street,  lefs  take  the  "How  can  I 
help  you?"  approach. 

B  i.^inessmen  must  study  lnter\slvely  the 
customer  s  needs  and  wants,  using  both  Gov- 
ernment data  and  personal  Investigation. 
Then  they  should  do  some  critical  self -ques- 
tioning "Is  our  product,  in  the  form  we  now 
make  and  package  It.  Just  what  the  cus- 
tomer can  best  use?  Could  we  perhapa 
adapt  It  just  a  little  better  to  hU  require- 
ment*?" 

Having  made  stu-e  what  the  customer 
w.ants.  they  face  the  all-Important  step  of 
presenting  the  pH-oduct  to  him.  That  bolls 
down  finally  to  an  effective  person-to-person 
contact.  The  best  advertising  In  the  world 
will  be  useless  If  a  rude  or  uninterested  sales 
person  handles  the  Job. 

We  must  face  up  to  our  growing  need  for 
sales  people  who  radiate  courtesy  and  an  at- 
titude of  service  to  the  customer,  and  have 
the  knowledge  about  the  product  to  be  really 
helpful.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  career 
in  selling  must  recognize  that  It  takes  train- 
ing, and  from  time  to  time  retraining,  to 
keep  up  with  change. 

THZ    ONE- WORD    SECRET    OF    SELLING 

Some  may  ask,  "Is  a  career  in  sales  worth 
that  much  effort?"  I  can  testify  that  It  Is, 
both  In  financial  reward  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being  of  service. 

The  problem  of  salesmanship  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem for  businessmen  alone.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Is  an  attitude  toward  people, 
which  concerns  every  one  of  us.  It  could 
be  boUed  down  to  the  one  word  "courtesy," 
defined  as  a  regard  for  the  other  fellow. 

If  we  breathe  this  spirit  Into  our  transac- 
tions, well  get  resulte,  I  know  I  have  al- 
ways found  this  so.  During  my  first  cam- 
paign tor  public  office.  I  Introduced  myself 
to  a  stranger  and  told  him  Id  like  him  to 
vote  for  me  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.     "I  will."  he  said. 

I  w.as  so  taken  aback  by  his  prompt  re- 
.sponse  that  I  asked,  "Why?" 

He  said,  "Because  youre  first  person  who's 
ever  been  interested  enough  to  ask  me." 

SKCRETAnT    HODCES'    THROUCH-PoINT    COOE    FOE 

Salesmen 

1,  The  customer  is  a  human  being  As 
such,  he  deserves  and  will  get  my  respect 
and  courtesy  whether  he  buys  anything  or 
not, 

2,  The  customer  is  an  individual.  He  has 
his  own  special  needs  and  feelings.  I  will 
seek  to  understand  his  feelings,  just  as  I 
hope  he  will  try  to  understand  mine. 

3,  The  customer  has  a  rleht  to  information 
and  the  salesman  an  obligation  to  provide 
it.  As  a  salesman  who  takes  pride  In  bis 
job,  I  will  make  It  a  point  to  learn  all  there 
is  to  know  about  my  merchandise. 


School  .Md  Proposal 
EXTENSION  OF  HI  MARKS 

Oh 

HON.  HJALMAR  C.  NYGAARD 

or     NORTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1961 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  administration  presented  its  general 
education  bill  to  Congress,  it  outlined  the 
needs  of  the  various  States  and  justified 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  the 
grounds  of  inequities  in  educational  fa- 
cilities among  the  States. 

While  it  may  be  that  such  Inequities 
in  the  distribution  of  educational  facili- 
ties exist,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  Federal  funds  with 
minimiun  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  one 
of  the  major  defects  in  any  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  is  the  control  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  ultimately 
exercise  over  these  funds  on   the   very 
sound  theory  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  irre.sponsible  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
Witii  Uiis  in  mind,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  7352  which  will  provide  the  States 
with   the  same   amounts  of   money  set 
forth   in  the  TTiomp.son   bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  but  would  not  require 
Federal  supervision  of  these  funds.    The 
presumption  i.s  that  the  administration  is 
concerned  not  with  control  of  the  schools 
but  with  providing  the  States  with  sup- 
plementary  funds   which   would   insure 
greater  equality  of  educational  facilities. 
This  education  bill.  H,R,  7352.  provides 
that  individual  State  income  taxpayers 
be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their  Fed- 
eral tax  payments  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  State's  allotment  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  individual  income  tax 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  within  tlie  State. 
Here  is  how   this  would  work.     If  a 
State's  total  individual  Income  tax  con- 
tribution   to    the    Federal    Government 
were  $1   billion   and   the  State's  allot- 
ment under  the  education  bill  is  $30  mil- 
lion, the  ratio  on  which  the  taxpayer 
would  base  his  payment  would  be  3  per- 
cent 

A  taxpayer  who  has  a  total  Federal 
tax  obligation  of  $1,000  would  then  de- 
duct $30  from  his  Federal  tax  payment 
and  would  make  a  payment  in  that 
amount  to  the  school  fund  of  his  State. 
This  payment  will  be  known  as  a  na- 
tional education  tax  credit. 

The  percentages  are  established  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  total  funds  to 
be  distributed  within  States  as  related 
to  the  previous  year's  individual  income 
tax  payments  by  State.  This  approach 
offers  several  advantages.  Primarily,  it 
leaves  control  of  the  funds  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  and  will  re- 
move any  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  its  hand  at 
assisting  the  States  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  their  school  programs.  Sec- 
ondly, it  will  mitigate  some  of  tlie  con- 
stitutional questions  which  disturb  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
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lems    arising    out    of    di.ssemination    of 
Federal  fund.s 

Administration  of  the  national  educa- 
tion tax  credit  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Procedures  for  e.stablishing  ailolmenU'- 
are  outlined  in  the  bill  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's duties    would   include   notifying 


individual  income  taxpayer.s  of  the  per- 
centare  amount  of  their  national  edu- 
cational tax  credit  and  subsequently  in 
notifyirig  the  Slates  of  the  amounts  de- 
duct^-d  by  individual  income  taxpayers. 
The  effect  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  permitted  to  make  it^  con- 
tribution by  virtue  of  the  amounts  de- 


ducted from  Its  tax  receipt,.^  and  the 
States  Will  benefit  from  a  more  pqu:tab;e 
distribution  of  tax  res^ources  wluie  re- 
taining complete  control  over  their 
school  systems 

The  following  t^ibles  show  how  State 
allotments  compare  with  the  estimated 
tax  contributions  by  States: 


How  Stales  xcould  fare  under  the  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961.     H.R.  7500,  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
DURINO  FISCAL  YE.\R  1962  DURI.NQ  FIPCAL  YE.^R  1963 -Continued 


State 


FpflenU 
mllotment 


Alabama 

Alanka 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . 

("allfomla . ... 

Colorado . ... 

Connectlcat 

I>laware .... ... 

Florida 

Oeor^a .................... 

HawaU 

Idaho ..„...„„-_-_.., 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ... . 

Kanftas 

Kentucky 

IxMiUiiuna 

Maine. . . . 

Nfaryland 

ManachuMtts 

Mlchli;an . 

Minnesota — 

MlsslaslppL 

Mlssoorl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neva<la 

New  Ilampihlrc 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioo 

New  York    

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklaboma 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania ... 

Rho<le  Ijiland 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

TcnnMSM ...... 

Texas 

rt*h 

Verntont 

Vlrvlula 

Wa.shlnpton 

West  Virginia 

Winonsln 

Wyonlnr 

Dlstiirt  of  ColumbU.  Ameri- 
can Ramoa.  Ouam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Vlnrln  Island* 

Totol 


110,  443,  Ml 

720,000 

S,00e.0M 

10,  42S,  320 

44,544,000 

7,  a06, 967 

0,7M,000 

1,  404,  000 

17, 787. 438 

22,716.881 

3.028,821 

3,  570,  943 
2^H4».0U) 

18.  4.12,  603 
11,652.942 

9,000,  142 
17,341,707 
17,  9M,  197 

4,  191,943 
11,081,647 

13.  260, 000 
30,721,893 

14,  900,  449 
15.112,712 
15,001,668 

3. 149,840 

6,959,286 
912,000 

Z  206. 165 
16.620.000 

5. 160. 180 
44.748.000 
27.  IK,  120 

3,673,  773 
82.009.  124 
10.  207,  665 

7,  324,  074 
35,660,985 

2.781,172 
16.796.164 

3, 612, 393 

19,  056,  525 
47.031,161 

5,120,050 
1,687,444 
19,  280,  iXi 
10,  510.  741 
10.  459.  897 
16,217.215 
1.  452,  761 


19.901.625 


Estimated 
taxpay- 
ments 


•7,056,000 
792.000 

4. 104. 000 

3.384.000 
78.912,000 

6,768,000 
15,624,000 

4,032.000 
18,072,000 

9.  576, 000 

2,  160.000 
1,944.000 

51.624.000 

16.416,000 

R,.S68,000 

6.912,000 

7,  .^60.000 

8,568,000 

3,096.000 

13,  824,  000 

34,9H4,000 

32,  184, 000 

11,, ■192,000 

3,  240, 000 
16,  488, 000 

2.016.000 
4.536,000 
1,512,000 
2,376,000 

31.320,000 
2.664,000 

98, 496, 000 
9. 936, 000 
1,368,000 

41,616,000 
6.606.000 
6,840,000 

50,040,000 
3.R16.000 

4,  3<.»2,  oorj 

1,440,000 
8,568,000 

31,176,000 
2,592,000 
1,224,000 

IZ  240. 000 

11.736.000 
4.  896. 000 

14.904.000 
1.1.52.000 


4.968,000 


Net  aid 

received 

from  other 

SUtes 


$12,387,061 


1.094.094 
7,041.320 


437.967 


13. 140, 881 

888,821 

1,626,943 


2.036,603 
3,084,942 
2,088,142 
9.781,707 
9.416.197 
1,005,943 


3.308.440 

11.872,712 


1.133.840 
1.423,285 


2.40M80 


17,402.120 
2.305,773 


3,511,566 
484.074 


720,000,000 


7aaooo.ooo 


IZ  404. 164 

Z17Z3e3 

I0.488.S25 

1.5. 865. 161 

2,528.060 

463,444 

7.040,4S 


5,563,897 

1,313.215 

300,761 


14,033,625 


DrRINQ  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoriria 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

Illinote 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KiMtufky...... 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  (wssaclmsetts. 

Mirtii^an 

Minnesota 

Mi."i,sissjt)pl . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebiaska 

Nevada 


122. 

7. 

11. 

«. 
8, 
«, 
1, 

21. 

26, 
3, 
4, 

ao, 

21, 
13, 
10, 
20, 
21, 
4, 

la. 

14, 

17, 
17, 

17, 
3, 

7, 
1, 


504,711 
792.000 
331,394 
779,714 
6i0,000 
608,243 
986,000 
488.000 
887,286 
749,075 
607,526 
200,073 
407.252 
090,119 
607,690 
719,025 
120,089 
408,585 
872,276 
262,200 
015,876 
931,307 
6SZ030 
463,880 
719,213 
762,672 
066,508 
062,285 


S8,  114,400 

910,800 

4,  719,  fiOO 

3,891,600 

90,748,800 

7,783.200 

17.967.600 

4.636.800 

20.782.800 

11.012,400 

Z484.0O0 

2.235.600 

50.367.600 

18.878.400 

9.853.200 

7,948,800 

8,604,000 

9,863,200 

3,SM;400 

15,807,600 

28,731,600 

37,011,600 

13, 39a  800 

3,726,000 

18,961.200 

Z  318,  400 

5,216,400 

1,738,800 


$14,390,311 


Z  611, 704 
7,888.114 


015.043 


1.054.466 

15.  736. 675 

1. 123. 526 

1,064,473 


3,111,719 
3,844.409 
Z  771. 125 
11,426.039 
11,555,385 
1,811.876 


4,S2ZiaO 
13,737.880 

1,444,272 
1,  850,  108 


Net  aid 

paid  to 

other 

SUtes 


ITZOOO 


34,368.000 


8.868,000 

Z628,000 

314,  a«2 


2Z  776, 000 


Z74Z353 

11.724.000 

1,4«Z107 


1.488^342 


«00,000 

167.836 

14.700,000 


53,748,000 


0,006.876 


14,370,015 
1.034.828 


1,225,280 


$118,800 


44.068,800 


11.031,600 
3,148,800 


28,960.348 


Z636,301 

14,715,724 
80,203 


1,241,967 
'"e86,"6i6 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico , 

New  York ., 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma • 

Orepon 

Pennsvlvaula 

Rhode  Lsland , 

South  Carolina 

.«outh  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virpinirt 

WashinRton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominp 

District  of  Columbia.  Ameri- 
ran  Samoa,  Ouam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands 

Total... 


Fe'leral 
allotment 


tZ«I0,512 

17,124.000 

6.  199,  S.'.? 

45,  r>48.  nno 
3ZoriZ40i 

4,  299.  S23 
38.  335,  Z-i? 
11,814,383 

8,650.682 
41,80Z507 

3,267.013 
19,  704,  975 

4.260.517 
2Z  151. 170 
56,358.889 

6. 103, 607 

1,953,072 
2Z8?5,041 
IZ  464,  423 
11,921,971 
10,248,015 

1,718.826 


2Z  711,  082 


Estimated 
taxpay- 
ments 


57 


$2.73Z400 

:i,  (»a,  600 

1 1 H.  270,  44X» 

11,  426,4*  10 

I..57;l,300 

47.  85H.  400 

,  TOfl,  4<» 

,i*i6,ono 

.54fi.000 
.  SKS.  400 

5,  avi,  taio 
1,056,000 
9.  ls5:i,  200 

35,  8.1Z  400 
Z  080,  800 
1,407,600 

14.076,000 

13,  496,  4<» 
!>,  603,  400 

17, 139,  600 
1,324.800 


5,713,300 


Net  aid 

received 

from  other 

States 


828,00a000       828,000,000 


$3.  135, 057 


20, 636, 001 
Z  726, 123 


4.113.963 
793,682 


14. 654. 176 

Z  613.  617 

IZ  207. 070 

20.506.489 

3, 12Z807 

545,472 

8,740,041 


6, 201, 571 

Z  106,  415 

304.026 


16, 997. 882 


DURI.NO  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Net  aid 

paid  to 

other 

StatH 


$121,888 
18,804,000 


67,62Z400 


0,523,143 


15,743,403 
1,121,887 


1,031.977 


Atabftina           . 

$25,079,145 

&5Z000 

8.65Z896 

IZ  808. 341 

63.293,666 

10, 080. 676 

7,200.000 

1.. 584, 000 

25. 910,  700 

30.330,252 

4,011,288 

4,  719,  828 

35,  136, 142 

ZS.  3.30.  840 

15.  52h.  589 

IZ  277,  757 

22,  479,  722 

24,  540,  ft42 

5,463,133 

15,411,124 

15,  877.  587 

42.  996,  ,S22 

20,  210.  408 

10,  294,  787 

20, 249, 152 

4,335,525 

8,024,5S5 

1.255.667 

Ze63,880 

18.  560. 947 

7.  145.930 

47, 064.  000 

86.091,304 

4,886,778 

44,  51 Z  064 

13,113.226 

9,  87Z629 

47.  499,  i»44 

3,  721.  699 

2Z  175,  416 

4,821,186 

24,841,316 

64,94Z005 

7,033,486 

Z  104.  802 

26.064.333 

14.266.018 

13,  lOZ  449 

2Z  097, 312 

1,95Z725 

24, 18Z  517 

$9,17Z800 

1,029,600 

5,835,200 

4.800.200 

lOZ  585, 600 

8,706,400 

20,311,200 

.S.  241,600 

23,403,600 

IZ  448,  800 

Z806,000 

Z  527, 200 

67.111,200 

21,  MO,  800 

11,138,400 

8,085,600 

9,828  000 

11,138.400 

4,024.800 

17,971,200 

3Z  479. 200 

41,839,200 

15,060,600 

4,21Z000 

21,434.400 

Ze20.900 

.5,806,800 

1,065,600 

3.a8K800 

40,  716, 000 

3,463,200 

12^044,800 

IZ  016,  800 

1,778,400 

54,100,800 

8.704,800 

8,892.000 

66,O5ZO0O 

4,960,800 

5,700,600 

1,87Z000 

11,138,400 

40.528,800 

3,  369, 600 

l,.'i91.20f) 

1.5,91Z000 

15,Z'iA.800 

6.364,800 

19,  37.5,  200 

1,  497,  600 

6,458,400 

$15,006,346 

Alaska 

$177,000 

Arizona 

3,317,606 
8, 400. 141 

Arkansas 

California 

40.291  934 

Colorado 

1,201,276 

ConnecUcut 

13,111.200 

Delaware 

3,667,600 

Florida 

Z  417. 190 

17,  881,  452 

1,203,288 

Z10Z028 

Oeorrt* 

UawaU 

Idabo 

niinols 

31. 075. 058 

Indiana 

3,000,040 
4.300.180 
3. 29Z  157 
IZ  651. 722 
13.40Z242 
1,438,333 

Iowa .. 

Kansas  .    . 

Kentucky... 

Ix^uisiana 

Msine. . .  

Maryland    

Z  660. 076 

Ma.^sachtisetts 

16,601  613 

MicliiFan 

1.157,322 

5, 140, 806 

1.5,082,787 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .. 

1,185,248 

Montana  ..  

i,  714, 725 
Z  127,  785 

Nebraska 

Nevad» 

706,943 

New  Hampshire 

104.  92U 

New  Jersey.-  . 

2Z  146, 053 

New  Mexico         .    .    . 

3,682,730 

'23,'i74,\504" 
3, 028,  378 

New  York 

86,960,866 

North  Carolina    

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0,568,786 

Oklahoma 

4.408.426 
06a  620 

Oregon 

Pppftsylv^wi"  

17,  5.'iZ  156 

Rhode  Island   

L  239, 101 

Po^ifh  Ciimllnit 

16,  465,  816 
Z  040, 186 

13,  70Z  016 

24, 414, 106 

3,663,886 

603.602 

la  lAZ  333 

South  Dakota 

TemnHmwi 

TflM 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia    

WashinRton 

ooaTsz 

Wfwt  Virginia 

6,737,640 

Z72ZI12 

456,125 

17,724,117 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Vlnrln  Lslands 

Total     

086,000,000 

036,000,000 

p 

I 


Source  of  data:  C<rf.  1,  H.  Rept.  445,  "School  Assistance  Act  of  1961."    Other  columns  computed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Need  for  More  Rifid  Restrictions  on 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or     PENNSYI,V\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
presented  testimony  on  the  need  for  more 
rigid  restrictions  on  imports  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and 
Exports  on  American  Employment,  a 
part  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  statement  I  pre- 
sented before  that  distinguished  group; 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  subcommittoe  Is  to  be 
congrat-uiated  for  this  most  miportant  under- 
taicing  I  am  particularly  happy  to  notice 
that  so  many  sections  of  the  country  are 
represented  m  your  membership,  I  have  fol- 
lowed cloeely  the  c.rcumstiinces  involving  the 
formation  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  have 
observed  reports  of  yovir  plans  for  a  most 
penetrating  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

It  U  my  experience  that  out  of  this  com- 
mittee could  emerge  a  nucleus  of  members 
arovmd  which  a  new  appror.ch  to  Interna- 
tlonai  trade  may  be  developed.  None  of  the 
districts  represented  by  your  group  has  es- 
caped the  fearful  impact  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  eacJi  district  has 
no  doubt  enjoyed  at  least  some  economic 
benefit  through  the  movement  of  American- 
made  goods  into  other  nations. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  member  of  this 
subcommittee  would  care  to  be  considered 
an  advocate  of  free  trade,  any  more  than 
his  colleague  would  care  to  be  listed  as  a 
complete  isolation. st  with  re.^pect  to  inter- 
national commerce  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that,  while  I  have  insisted  upon  more  rigid 
restrictions  aga;n.=;t  Imports  that  take  away 
American  Jobs,  no  one  Is  more  interested  in 
expanding  an  Interchange  of  goods  between 
nations  than  I.  I  can  foresee  that  free  trade 
would  have  enormous  hencfit,s  -  social  as  well 
as  economic.  So  would  complete  freedom  to 
cross  Internationa;  borders  and  reside  where 
anyone  m.ight  choose  wlthr>';t  the  necessity 
of  visas  or  citizenship  papers 

But  neither  free  trade  nor  unrest r'^ted 
immigration  is  practical,  now  or  In  the  im- 
mediate future  Speaking  from  our  '>wn 
viewpoint,  it  woii.d  be  entirely  illoglca;  to 
give  any  serious  thought  to  -snch  theories 

Mr.  Chairman  I  do  not  intend  to  lmpo.se 
upon  your  time  by  further  expanding  on 
my  philosophies  m  these  matters.  N(jr  do 
I  intend  to  present  a  statistical  analysis  to 
impress  upon  you  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  we  must  adript  more  stringent  Import 
p»jlicies.  I  recognize  that  t'xlay's  hearing 
is  to  be  devoted  t.;)  the  imp'irts  and  exprirts 
of  fuels,  and  from  your  list  of  scheduled  wit- 
nesses today.  It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt 
on  my  pajt  to  submit  documentary  data 
would  largely  be  repetitious  and  superfluou.s. 
For  this  reason  I  shall  limit  my  statement 
to  some  observations  that  I  have  absorbed 
over  the  decade  or  more  since  jobs  in  my 
district  first  star'ed  to  disappear  when  east 
coast  fuel  markets  began  to  become  sub- 
merged  in   a  sea  of  alien  oil 

From  the  time  that  I  entered  Congress. 
I  have  recognized  residual  oil  imports  as 
one  of  the  most  unfair  and  damaging  handi- 
caps to  which  the  American  coal  industry 
has  ever  been  subjected.  I  have  sponsored 
bi;;s  calling  for  quota  restrictions,  and  I 
ha'.e  communicated  with  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  an  effort  to  enact 
necessary  legislation.     I  frankly  look  to  this 


subcommittee  as  a  vehicle  through  which 
this   ea'ort   may   flnally   c^ine    to   fruition. 

I  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  only 
a  short  time  when  subcommittees  were  cre- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Capitf.l  to  make  a 
study  similar  to  the  objectives  of  your  group 
today  That  was  in  1950  In  the  precedlii>; 
year.  74 '^  million  barrels  of  residual  oil  — 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  ab^<ut  18  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  energy 
value — were  imported  Into  the  east  coast. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  have  always 
been  very  close  to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
We  have  watched  some  little  mining  camps 
grow  into  important  communities:  we  have 
seen  others  gradually  disappear  as  breadwin- 
ners found  that  it  would  not  be  Inconven- 
ient for  them  to  drive  10.  20.  or  even  30 
miles  to  their  place  of  work  in  order  that 
their  families  might  select  residential  areas 
of  their  preference. 

With  this  improvement  In  transportation 
facilities,  we  also  witnessed  mechanization 
of  the  mining  processes,  whereby  the  pick 
and  shovel  disappeared  Into  the  oblivion  of 
obsolescence,  and  monstrous  electric-powered 
drills,  cutters,  loaders,  and  other  equipment 
came  In  to  assume  leading  roles  In  the  Job 
of  extracting  solid  fuels.  TTils  equipment 
was  Installed  at  great  expense  to  manage- 
ment: at  the  same  time  It  required  courage, 
foresight,  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  union. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
would  not  attempt  under  any  circumstances 
to  be  a  part  of  hindering  their  Industry's 
remarkable  advancement.  Obviously,  when 
automatic  equipment  Is  able  to  double  pro- 
ductivity within  a  short  space  of  perhaps  10 
years,  less  Jobs  are  going  to  be  available  un- 
less  output   increases   proportionately. 

Yes.  Mr  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  that 
the  coal  Industry  had  girded  for  a  normal 
If  not  prosperous  postwar  period.  Domestic 
competition  was  g;rowlng  rapidly,  yet  there 
was  no  doubt  that  coal  could  keep  Us  Indus- 
trial customers  and  gain  new  ones  by  keep- 
ing its  price  static  as  other  commodities 
were  carried  high  along  In  the  updrafts  of 
Inflation.  Certainly  automation  would  keep 
an  important  percentage  of  the  miners  from 
getting  back  into  the  Industry.  But  there 
would  be  other  Jobs  for  them,  or  so  we 
thought.  With  coal  sales  vigorous,  you  nec- 
essarily have  to  employ  more  operating  men 
on  the  railroads.  More  maintenance  men. 
More  shop  workers.  You  have  a  greater 
number  of  men  working  to  provide  timber, 
roof  bolts,  and  the  myriad  of  supplies  and 
equipment  required  in  and  around  the 
mines. 

Then  there  are  the  other  business  aspects 
In  coal  and  railroad  communities — haber- 
dasheries, banks,  service  stations,  hardware 
stores — ycu  name  any  single  enterprise  in  a 
large  number  of  cities  and  towns  of  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania  and  I  will  show 
you  that  the  number  of  persons  It  hires  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  state  of  affairs  la 
the  coal  industry. 

By  now  there  had  developed  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  debonair  doctrinaires  over- 
whelmingly enamored  of  their  social  ability 
with  the  diplomats  from  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  American  Jobs  were  no  con- 
sideration in  this  gimie  of  International 
politics  a  ad  diplomacy.  The  Interests  of 
our  industries  and  our  workers  were  com- 
pletely subordinated  to  appeals  and  de- 
mands  from   outside   our   borders. 

International  oil  shippers  also  took  part 
In  these  early  discussions  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  As  I  recall,  these  shippers  were  also 
very  heavily  represented  among  State  De- 
partment officials  engaged  In  foreign  oil  poli- 
cies. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  back  11  years  ag<3  It 
was  established  without  any  question  what- 
soever that  foreign  residual  oil  was  usurp- 
ing the  miu-ketplaces  upon  which  our  neigh- 


bors— yours  and  mine — had  depended  for 
their  livelihood  That  determination  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  Investigations  sur- 
rounding the  lm.portatlon  of  74'^  million 
barrels  of  residual  oil.  for  a  single  year 

Now  let  us  examine  last  year's  figures.  In 
1960  a  grand  total  of  230  million  barrels  of 
residual  oil  came  Into  this  country — a  shock- 
ing reflection  upon  the  Governments  busi- 
ness sense,  or  sense  of  feeling  for  American 
workers,  or  just  plain  horse  sense.  Looking 
back  over  the  years.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  responsible  Federal  department  could 
possibly  advocate,  or  support,  or  even  tolerate 
a  program  that  constantly  eradicates  more 
and  more  Job  opportunities  In  this  country. 

The  only  semblance  of  relief  that  has  come 
about  over  this  long  period  of  distress  for 
coal  and  related  Industries  resulted  from 
a  Presidential  Proclamation  of  1959  In  which 
mandatory  restrictions  on  residual  oil  im- 
ports were  Invoked  The  levels  set  under 
that  order  have  since  been  tampered  with 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  effectiveness  has 
been  completely  diluted  by  those  In  charge 
of  the  program.  The  new  Secretary  of  In- 
terior was  In  office  only  a  short  time  when 
he  found  It  expedient  to  boost  allowable 
volumes.  I  personally  am  convinced  that 
he  was  in  error  In  lifting  the  f>erml8alble 
Import  levels.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  but  that  we  would  find  ourselves 
In  a  critical  fuel  shortage  if  an  emergency 
should  develop  before  the  coal  Industry  re- 
sumes a  semblance  of  Its  normal  production 
activities  and  railroads  begin  to  get  more 
coal  freight  cars  Into  operation. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  himself  made 
this  statement  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs    Committee : 

"In  short,  we  should  take  action  now  to 
Instire  against  an  energy  gap  " 

I  submit  that  this  excerpt  is  charged  with 
a  great  deal  more  interest  and  responsibility 
than  Is  immediately  apparent  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  unless  domestic 
fuels  production  Is  p>ermltted  to  Increase 
during  the  Interim  period,  a  critical  energy 
gap  could  become  a  distinct  poaslblllty  in 
an  emergency. 

This  matter  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
at  diplomatic  levels  where  other  nations  are 
concerned,  but  the  liability  that  Is  ours  re- 
quires prompt  action  to  prevent  America's 
defense  structure  from  becoming  bogged 
down  In  an  energy  shortage  While  the 
defense  aspects  are  not  of  primary  concern 
to  this  subcommittee.  I  feel  that  the  lnfc«-- 
matlon  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  record 
in  hopes  that  responsible  officials  of  the  In- 
terior Department  will  reconsider  the  pre- 
vailing residual  Import  quota  levels  I  am 
confident  that  a  close  study  will  convince 
the  Secretary  that  a  cutback  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  returning  our  coal  and  railroad  Indus- 
tries to  a  ready  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  18' i  million  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  equivalent  that  entered  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  in  tankers  during  1949 
were  less  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
bituminous  coal  production.  The  comparable 
tonnage  for  1960  was  In  excess  of  13  percent 
of  national  output.  In  other  words,  the 
sharp  rise  In  volume  of  incoming  residual 
oil  has  mcrre  than  tripled  in  ratio  to  domes- 
tic  coal   production. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  hear  the  de- 
tailed, statistical  story  of  our  economy  losses 
from  Industry  and  union  witnesses  Un- 
fortunately, however,  only  those  members  of 
this  subcommittee  whose  districts  comprise 
or  are  within  close  proximity  of  mining  com- 
munities can  fully  appreciate  the  hardship 
directly  attributable  to  too  much  foreign 
oil.  I  find  that  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
next  month  in  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  and 
I  hope  that  In  these  visits  you  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  stop  in  one  or  more  towns 
In  western  Pennsylvania  where  residual  im- 
ports liave  created  hunger  and  general  pov- 
erty over  the  past  decade.     Needless  to  say, 
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in  that  part  of  the  country  you  will  also 
find  distress  brought  about  by  the  importa- 
tion of  glass,  pottery,  machine  tools,  electri- 
cal equipment,  ceramics,  and  Innummerable 
other  Items  produced  In  countries  where 
wages  are  shamefully  low. 

Now.  I  would  Imagine  that  no  one  on  this 
committee  has  the  good  fortune  to  repre- 
sent a  district  which  Is  not  In  some  way 
affected  detrimentally  by  Import  competition. 
I  say  that  I  believe  this  group  can  become 
the  nucleus  for  a  strong  crusade  to  set  up 
necessary  protection  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  expires  next  year  because  these 
hearings  will  without  question  produce  In- 
disputable evidence  that  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  not  move  forward  properly  unless 
safeguards  against  unfair  competition  are 
established  and  adhered  to.  The  people  in 
my  district  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  their  neighbors  whom  you  represent. 
We  do  not  protect  tariffs  and  quotas  on  agri- 
cultural products,  leather  goods,  fish,  textile, 
headwear.  and  the  numerous  other  commod- 
ities whose  production  must  continue  at  high 
levels  In  this  country  If  surplus  labor  areas 
are  to  be  eliminated. 


Wifconiin  Hai  Many    "Firsti"  in 
Dairying 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or   wi^(     N'-iN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations about  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  silver  anniversary  of  the  observ- 
ance of  June  Dairy  Month  calls  attention 
to  the  gold  brought  to  Wisconsin  dain.'- 
men  through  the  unceasing  flow  of  milk 
during  the  past  25  years.  There  have 
been  slight  variations  in  the  total  cash 
value,  but  in  that  time,  the  income  from 
milk  have  averaged  out  at  better  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  for  State 
farmers. 

Well  known  jis  America's  Dairyland, 
Wisconsin  leads  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products.  Since  our  States  popu- 
lation is  modest,  aroimd  85  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  Wisconsin  is  shipped 
out  of  State  in  many  forms  for  sale 
and  consumer  consumption  across  the 
Nation. 

Wisconsin  ranks  first  In  the  production 
of  American  cheese,  brick  cheese,  mun- 
ster  cheese,  blue  mold,  limburger,  and 
Italian  cheeses,  malted  milk  powder, 
condensed  whole  milk,  dry  whey,  con- 
densed skim  milk  and  evaporated  milk. 
It  is  second  in  the  production  of  swi.ss 
cheese,  butter,  dry  buttermilk,  and  dry 
skim  milk  for  l~^'h  human  and  animal 
uses — and  ranks  tnird  in  dry  whole  milK 
production  and  ninth  in  ice  cream  gal- 
lonage. 

Obviously.  June  Dairy  Month  means 
much  to  Wisconsin,  but  the  observance 
also  has  considerable  national  signifi- 
cance. The  nutritional  value  of  milk  and 
dairy  prcxlucts  in  the  diet  of  young  and 


old  alike  is  widely  recognized,  and  the 
nutrients  In  dairy  foods  represent  a  tre- 
mendous bargain  the  year  around.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates,  dairy  products  make  up 
about  28  percent  of  our  total  food  .supply. 
yet  they  take  only  19  cents  out  of  each 
market-basket  dollar. 

The  dairy  industry  not  only  helps  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  health  but  also 
plays  an  important  role  in  our  total 
economy.  About  14  percent  of  total  cash 
farm  receipts  comes  from  milk  and  dairy 
products,  providing  a  leading  source  of 
agricultural  income  which  is  spread 
throughout  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union. 


Farm  Migrantf  May  Get  a  Break  at  Lasl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

of      IN  MAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1961 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
area  of  migratory  farmworker  problems 
and  the  legislation  pertaining  directly 
to  these  problems  which  the  Congress 
considers,  there  is  a  great  inconsistency 
between  the  principles  we  profess  and 
the  policies  we  Initiate.  The  most  re- 
cent example  of  this  "double  standard  " 
manifests  itself  in  the  passanre  of  H.R. 
2010,  which  would  extend  for  2  years 
Public  Law  78,  generally  known  as  the 
bracero  program. 

The  bracero  program,  the  origins  of 
which  date  to  World  War  II,  originally 
resulted  from  labor  shortages  during 
this  period.  In  1951,  the  Congre.ss 
enacted  Public  Law  78  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949. 
The  purpose  of  Public  Law  78  was  to 
authorize  the  importation  of  Mexican 
nationals  into  the  United  States  lOr 
temporaiT  agricultural  emplojTnent. 
thereby  supplementing  our  domestic 
farm  labor  force.  Today,  our  domestic 
farm  labor  force  is  no  longer  in  need  of 
supplementary  workers.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  has  stated 
that  rural  underemploj'ment  is  the 
equivalent  of  1,400.000  fully  unemployed 
workers.  Yet  despite  this  high  rate  of 
underemployment.  315.000  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  admitted  into  the  country 
last  year  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78.  Logic  tells  us  that  many  of  the 
farm  jobs  performed  by  Mexican  na- 
tionals could  bo  performed  by  our  own 
domestic  farmworkers. 

As  if  this  situation  is  not,  in  itself, 
.serious  enough.  Public  Law  78  gives 
Mexican  farmworkers  better  protec- 
tions than  we  afford  our  own  citizens 
engaged  in  farmwork.  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  provided  workmen's  com- 
p>ensation,  free  housing  while  at  em- 
ployment centers,  free  transportation 
from  Mexican  migrant  station.s  to  re- 
ception centers  in  the  United  States, 
guarantees  of  minimum  work  periods, 
and  guarantees  of  wages  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wages  paid  to  domestic 
farmworkers  for  similar  work  within 
the  area  of  employment. 


This  year,  Congress  is  considering  tlie 
continuation  of  this  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Although  such  an  extension 
will  adversely  affect  our  domestic  farm- 
workers, its  real  impact  will  be  felt  by  our 
migratory  workers  who  are  already  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  and  social 
scale. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  that  I  noted  an  excellent  edito- 
rial in  the  Louisville  <Ky.i  Courier-Jour- 
nal on  May  17,  entitled  "Farm  Migrants 
May  Get  a  Break  at  Last." 

The  editorial  points  out  that — 

The  Mexicans,  who  flock  thankfully  from 
depressed  villages  and  rural  areas,  are  an 
effective  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a  stir- 
plus  of  domestic  migrant  workers.  The  lat- 
ter, therefore,  will  take  what  they  can  get 
as  wages  and  working  conditions  and  are 
afraid  of  union  attempts  to  organize  thera 
Into  fighting  i(x  somethiiig   better. 

It  is  encouraging  tx3  know  of  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor.  Senator  H.^RRISON  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  the  distinguisned  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  introduced 
an  11 -point  legislative  program  relating 
to  migratory  farmworker  problems. 
This  program  includes  measures  for  im- 
proved educational  opportunities  for 
migratory  farm  children  and  adults. 
Federal  crew  leader  registration  and  im- 
proved health  seiTices  and  facilities  for 
migratory  farm  families — to  mention 
only  a  few. 

The  editorial  notes  that  these  bills — 

have    strong     administration  backing    and 

public  opinion   •    •    •  has  at  last  stirred  to 

an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  plight  of 
these  poorest  of  Americans. 

Because  this  editorial  is  indicative  of 
the  "uneasy  consciousness"  which  has 
been  aroused  in  light  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  under  which  our  migratory 
farmworkers  live  and  work,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Farm  Migran-ts  Mat  Get  a  Break  at  Last 

A  Mexican  farm  labor  bill,  passed  last  week 
by  a  conservative  coalition  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  enables  the  factory  farmers 
of  the  Southwest  to  bring  In  another  300.000 
Mexican  nationals  over  a  2-year  period.  The 
bill  significantly  says  nothing  about  domes- 
tic migrant  workers  and  every  amendment 
to  tie  their  pay  rates  and  working  conditions 
to  those  of  the  Mexicans  was  defeated. 

The  Importation  of  Mexicans  began  as  a 
World  War  II  emergency  measure.  A  power- 
ful farm  lobby  has  Insured  Its  renewal  ever 
since  for  brutal  but  effective  economic  rea- 
sons. The  Mexicans,  who  flock  thankfully 
from  depressed  villages  and  rural  areas,  are 
an  effective  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  domestic  migrant  workers.  The 
latter,  therefore,  will  take  what  they  can 
get  as  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
are  afraid  of  union  attempts  to  organize 
them  Into  fighting  for  something  better. 

The  Mexican  worker,  low  though  his  lot 
is.  is  better  paid,  better  fed  and  better  housed 
than  the  U.S.  migrant.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, aroused  by  earlier  scandals  over  the 
treatment  of  migrants,  Insists  upon  a  treaty 
defining  the  working  conditions  of  Its  na- 
tionals. The  U.S.  migrant  worker  has  no 
such  protection.  He  takes  what  he  can  get; 
his  entire  family  must  work  In  the  fields. 

BRIGHTER    HOPE   IN    THE    SENATE 

But  the  coalition  which  pasf^ed  the  Mexi- 
can labor  bill  shout*d  down  every  effort  to 
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tie  the  wages  received  by  Mexir-ans  to  'hoRe 
received  by  US.  citizens,  and  every  effort 
to   reduce   or   liquidate   the    Import   program 

Fortunately  the  chances  for  effective  leg- 
islation bringing  US,  migrants  under  some 
sort  of  Government  protection  are  far  higher 
in  the  Senate.  An  effective  subcommittee 
on  migratory  labor,  of  which  Senator  11\k- 
RisoN  A  Williams,  Jr  ,  Is  chairman,  has  held 
hearings  over  the  past  20  months  with  field 
trips  and  hearings  In  the  eight  States  using 
the  largest  number  of  migratory  workers. 
The  committee  has  begun  hearings  on  bills 
covering  minimum  wages  and  educati'.nal 
opportunity  for  migrant  child  wurlcers.  Fed- 
eral registration  of  migrant  labor  contrac- 
tors, health  service  grants  for  improving 
health  services  and  living  coudltlons,  and  the 
like.  Other  bills  still  to  be  considered  would 
establish  a  minimum  wage  pattern  set  mini- 
mum housing  standards  and  improve  the 
programs  of  recruitment  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  farmworkers 

These  bills  will  meet  with  powerful  hos- 
tility from  farm  interests  In  the  Senate,  and 


with  a  tough  fight  when  they  return  to  the 
H.use  3ut  they  have  strong  adminlstra- 
':  .n  backing  and  public  opinion,  aroused  by 
the  bleak  dtjcumentary  "Harvest  of  Shame," 
which  CBS  produced  last  year,  has  at  last 
stirred  to  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the 
plight  of  these  poorest  of  Americana. 


Results  of  Qofstionnaire  to  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1961 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.   Speaker,  a  poll  of 
public   opinion   on   the   great   questions 


that  face  our  Nation  todaj  te  nol  a  new 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fwltnfg  of  the 
people  on  those  issues.  Instead,  polls 
have  become  almost  common  in  their 
usage  To  be  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  feelings  of  any  group  of  people,  the 
results  of  a  public-opinion  survey  must 
be  taken  either  from  the  total  Kroup  or 
from  a  representative  proportion  of  the 
group 

Prom  time  to  time.  I  submit  to  my 
constituents  a  questionnaire,  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  poll,  that  gives  them  the 
medium  for  expressing  their  opinions  di- 
rectly to  me.  I  am  gratified  that  I  have 
received  2,300  replies  to  my  mo.st  recent 
questionnaire,  many  of  which  contained 
excellent  comments  and  reasons  for  the 
respond^ts'  position. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
questions  and  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire : 


T.  ,  FEDERAL  AID    ID  EDUCATION 

Do  you  favor- 
Federal  fun.!.<  for  U-at^hers' salaries? ___ 

Federal  fiiii'i.s  for  put>lic  school  t-onstruction? "'."'.'. 

Federal  loan.s  to  privirr  iir!  j)arochlal  schools? I"""!" 

P"f"ii>ral  ifrant,'!  Ui  pr;v  !•,■  ^n  I  public  school*? """"""[[[] 

Feilerai  fundus  for  s>  h-xn  ii. 'ru  ts  burdened  with  children  of  Ooverninememfdoyees?" 

_  ,  MEDICAL  AID   rOR  THE  AOED 

Do  you  favor— 

( Oriipuliairy  plan,  administered  by  Federal  Oovermnent  and  flmuioed  by  emptoyer-employee  ii 
Voluntary,  State-adminL^tered  plan,  finanre<l  by  State,  Federal,  and  Individual  contributions? 

Do  you  favor— 

Contlnatng  present ' '  temporary' 

Continuing  present  "temporary' 
Removal  of  pr"S!<>nt  ■'tem;)omry' 


la  M>ciiil  secorlty  taiMT. 


FEDERAL   Hir.HWAT    PROGRAM 


l-cent-per-(tallon  gasoline  tax  and  addinit  ^4-cent-per-gallon  tax"" 
l-«nt-per-gallon  gasoline  tax  and  increasing  truck,  dieael.  and  tire  taxes?' 
1-cent-pcr-gallon  gasoUne  tax  ind  increasing  truck,  dJeiel,  and  tire  taxes? 


D. 


Do 


rORKinN  AID  PROCRAU 

you  f.ivor — 

Continuint;  tH'onoraic  iid  un.Ier  the  mutual  security  program  to  nations  committed  as  our  allies? 

Continuing  militiiry  aid  under  the  program  to  nations  committed  as  our  allies?  ' 

(.  ontinuingfoonomic  aid  to  independent  and  uncommitte<i  nations? 

Continulnu  unlitary  aid  to  independent  and  uncommitted  nations?.   ..."I         

Imrea.'w^d  eoono.'r.i.    i,«i.stance  to  underdeveloped  countries?  '  

E^fnoniif  II  1  t'   'TiT^Hrindep-ndcnt  nations  like  Poland  and  Hungary  noVbihiL'd'th^YronCurtain^^^ 

PRESIDENT   KENNEDY'S  ADMINISTRATlOJf 

you  favor— 

I'iio  proixisfd  Peace  Corps? 

.\  •iummit  in.vting  t)otween  President  Kennedy  and  Khnishchev  soon? 

Prfsldent  Kennedy's  proposals  to  correct  the  balance-of-payments  deilclt?         

Presidint  s  proposal  for  Increased  spending  for  national  defense  buildup?    "" 

An  unbai,ini>>d  t'udget  to  enable  completion  of  the  President's  economic  i 


No  oiHn- 
kmez- 
preaaed 


'  and  defense  programs?. 


Ti  ,  SOLUTIO.V  OF  A.V.VU.U.  POST  OFFICE  DEFICIT 

Do  you  favor— 

IncreasiuK  1st  class  postal  rates  from  4  cents  to  5  cents,  airmail  from  7  cents  to  8  cents? 

Increasing  id  an<l  3d  class  rates?  .    _ 

No  increases  in  rates,  with  Treasury  approivl  tion  to  offset  "the  deflclT?"""!..""""" 


T^  ,  A.S31STANCE  TO  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

Do  you  favor— 

Ixjiig-terrn,  low-interest.  Federal  loans  for  tuition  and  expeases' 

Tix  lpdu(tk>M  to  parents  with  children  attending  coUege'  

Gliiil  r>i«^  v^^istonce  to  peacetime  soldiers?.  


HOrSE   IN-AMERICAN   ACTIVITIE.S  COMMITTEE 


Do  you  favor — 

''?nunlsTic'act?vi\^  Z'li:i'^\'^-^'^^iT^,°lT!^:!:^<'_  ''"'''''"^  consUtutional  rights,  and  Its  program  of  Investigation  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DEI_^WARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr,    McDowell       Mr    Speaker,    re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7664,  to 


establish  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  National  Park. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  say  that  the  Wilming- 
ton, Del  ,  MorniHR  News  has  supported 
my  propcsal  editorially.  My  bill  would 
e.stabli.sh  a  formal  public  garden  which, 
the  Wilmington  Morning  News  says. 
"President  Roosevelt  would  have  liked." 

The  editorial  continues: 

Anyone  who  has  visited  his  home  at  Hyde 
Park,  N  Y  ,  knows  that  he  had  an  eye  for 
natural  beauty.  The  estate  Is  a  beautiful 
place,  worth  j«elng  as  much  for  its  own  sake 
;us  for  the  fact  that  it  was  Roosevelt's  home. 
And  the  memorial  there  U  simple — In  marked 


contrast  to  the  one  that  would  be  built  in 
Washington. 

I  include  here,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  text  of  the  editorial,  my  press  release 
on  my  bill  at  the  time  of  its  introduction, 
and  the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7664: 

[Prom  the  Morning  News,  June  17,  1961) 
The  Idea  Has  Appeal 

U.S.  Representative  Harris  B  McE>owell, 
Jr.,  doesn't  like  the  looks  of  the  proposed 
memorial  to  President  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt— and  Judging  from  the  pictures  we've 
seen,  we  can  hardly  blame  him.  There's  a 
pagan  look  about  those  17-6tory  slabs  that 
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Just  doesn't  seem  fitting  as  a  memorial  to 
one  of  our  past  Presidents. 

Mr,  McDowell  has  done  something  In  line 
with  his  feelings,  and  we'd  call  it  construc- 
tive. He  has  prepared  a  bill  to  block  con- 
struction of  the  slabs.  More  than  that.  Mr. 
McDowell  would  have  formal  gardens 
created  In  their  place. 

This,  we  8U8{»ect,  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  liked  Anyone  who  has  visited 
his  home  at  Hyde  Park,  NY.,  knows  that  he 
had  an  eye  for  natural  beauty.  The  estate 
is  a  beautiful  place,  worth  seeing  as  much 
for  Its  own  sake  as  for  the  fact  that  It  was 
Roosevelt's  home,  And  the  memorial  there 
Is  simple — In  marked  contrast  to  the  one 
that  would  be  built  In  Washington. 

Tills  business  of  building  memorials  to 
Presidents  seems  to  be  getting  out  of  hand. 
If  it  keeps  up.  Washington  Is  going  to  be  Ut- 
tered with  monumenUl  structures  or  sculp- 
tures that  only  mar  the  landscape. 

Mr.  McDowell's  Idea  of  a  living  memorial 
has  both  appeal  and  merit  We  hop>e  he 
will  be  successful  in  his  intention — and  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  It  might  he  a  good 
idea  to  extend  It  to  memorials  for  other 
Presidents.  Living  memorials  are  far  more 
in  keeping  with  the  essential  nature  of 
America  than  are  cold  stone   temples. 


News   Rei.ease    From    the   OmcE   or   Harris 
B.  McDowell,  Jr  ,  Congressman  at  Laroe, 

E>CLAWARE 

Congressman  Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr. 
Democrat,  of  Delaware,  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  National  Park. 

The  park  would  be  located  on  the  27-acre 
tract  which  the  Congress  set  aside  In  1959 
for  an  FDJl  memorial  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal between  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
memorials 

Recently  the  FDR  Memorial  Commission 
proposed  a  memorial  In  the  form  of  17-6tory 
slabs  on  the  site;  a  memorial  which  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  controversial 
memorials  ever  conceived. 

Congressman  McDowell  said  his  plan 
was  "a  compromise  which  should  receive 
wide  support,  and  even  among  the  members 
of  the  FDR    Memorial   Commission." 

Congressman  McDowell,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  has  declared  that  the  "Stone- 
henge  slab "  memorial  was  "tasteless"  and 
would  destroy  badly   needed   parklands. 

"What  Irony,"  said  Congressman  Mc- 
Dowell, "to  destroy  p.arklands  In  the  name 
of  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  parks 
the  people  have  ever  known;  a  man  who 
specifically  asked  for  a  simple  memorial. " 

Congressman  McDowell  today  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  rising  opposition  through- 
out the  country,  and  on  the  part  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  the  book- 
end  slabs,  and  that  what  the  people  really 
want  Is  a  living  memorial. 

Congressman  McDowell  said  his  bill 
would  "provide  a  formal  public  garden 
which  would  combine  features  of  the  Long- 
wood  Gardens  on  the  Du  Pont  it  .ate  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  with  some  of  tne  features 
of  the  formal  gardens  at  Mount  Vernon, 
which  were  developed  by  George  Washing- 
ton, and  the  gardens  at  MonticeUo  which 
Jefferson  developed — to  provide  a  public 
park  so  beautiful  In  its  seasonal  display  of 
the  glories  of  nature  as  to  live  for  all  time 
in  the  memory  of  the  millions  oX  American 
and  foreign  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital." 

The  text  of  the  new  McDowell  bill  follows: 

•HJt.  7664 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  National  Park  (referred 
to  hereafter  In  this  Act  as  the  'park').  The 
site  of  the  park  shall  be  the  site  reserved  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
September  1.  1959  (73  Stat.  445). 


"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  shall  develop  the  park  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  enhance  Its  cultural,  artistic, 
and  educational  value  to  the  public.  In  the 
original  plans  for  such  development,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  a  formal  public  gar- 
den. The  Secretary  shall  landscape  the  park 
and  shall  Include  therein  statues,  foun- 
tains, and  such  other  embellishments  as  may 
be  suitable  and  fitting.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  facilities  for  cultural,  artistic,  and 
educational  activities.  Plans  for  the  entire 
park  need  not  be  completed  In  detail  before 
construction  Is  begun  In  a  part  thereof,  and 
revisions  and  modifications  may  be  under- 
taken In  the  light  of  experience  and  chang- 
ing circumstances.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress  that  the  development  of  the 
park  shall  proceed  over  a  period  of  years,  so 
that  each  part  thereof  not  only  will  har- 
monize with  the  whole,  but  also  will  In  Itself 
represent  the  highest  attainable  standards 
of  excellence. 

"Sec.  3.  In  selecting  or  formulating  plans 
and  designs  (Including  any  revisions  there- 
of) to  carry  out  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Chairman  and 
Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Department,  the  President  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  such 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  as  may  in 
his  discretion  be  appropriate  for  use  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  5.  The  pro\-lslons  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gtist  25.  1918.  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Pa  k  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,* as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  apply  to  the  FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  National  Park," 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Oi     TtXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  June 
17.1961: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  5th  District, 
Texas) 

June  17,  1961 
The  Dallas  Federal  Building  has  become 
the  symbol  of  a  challenge  which  may  well 
affect  the  very  foundation  of  representative 
Government.  The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee this  week  turned  down  the  Dallas 
project  on  a  straight  party-line  vote  with 
16  Democrats  voting  against  the  project  and 
14  Republicans  favoring  approval.  The  ques- 
tion which  the  Congress  must  now  decide 
is — can  a  Federal  project  be  denied  to  a  dis- 
trict for  political  reasons,  or  should  It  be 
decided  upon  Its  merits,  whether  or  not 
It  will  best  serve  the  people  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  taxpayers?  Following  the  vott:  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  addressetl  a  let- 
ter to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  which  I  pointed  out  tnat  the 
Issue  Involved  could  affect  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  may  come  under  the  disfavor 


of  the  BMMfrflHHit  iMtfersLip  After  7 
years,  in  «U^  I  tasM  trted  every  reasonable 
means  within  the  procedtires  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  have  this  mati^r  set- 
tled upon  its  merits,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee this  week  forces  me  to  reluctantly 
agree  with  those  who  have  claimed  from  the 
beginning  that  the  Federal  Building  for 
Dallas  would  not  be  approved  so  long  as  a 
Republican  member  represer.ts  that  dls  ■ 
Ulct. 

I  have  defended  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress against  those  charges  because  I  re- 
fused to  admit  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  be  guilty  of  political  coercion  or 
attempted  bribery  of  the  people  of  a  con- 
gressional district  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Representative  acceptable  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  In  control  of  Congress. 
Now,  as  a  result  of  the  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  long  history  of  discrimi- 
nation against  this  project,  I  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
Dallas  Federal  Building  Is  being  held  up  for 
purposes  of  political  retaliation  and  in  an 
attempt  to  punish  me  as  the  Representative 
of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  politically  wiser  for 
me  to  go  along  and  not  make  an  issue  of  tiie 
principle  at  stake  here.  It  may  be  that  If 
I  were  to  keep  quiet  the  House  leadership 
might  give  the  word  at  some  uncertain  date 
In  the  future  and  the  Dailas  Federal  Building 
would  be  approved.  Lf  I  take  that  course  of 
forbearance  In  the  face  of  intunidation,  what 
then  confronts  any  Individual  Member  of 
the  House  when  any  action  in  which  the 
man  engages  brings  down  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  leadership?  How  can  we 
truly  represent  the  people  of  our  Individual 
districts  In  a  manner  in  keeping  with  our 
beliefs  if  we  can  be  reprimanded  or  the 
people  bribed  Into  electing  only  representa- 
tives acceptable  to  certain  leaders? 

Because  I  feel  that  the  very  foundation 
of  representative  government  is  threatened 
by  the  political  manipulation  manifest  In 
handling  approval  for  the  Dallas  Federal 
Building,  I  see  no  other  course  In  honestly 
representing  the  people  of  Dallas  County 
than  to  face  the  issue  squarely  and  deter- 
mine once  and  for  al'  that  political  reprisal 
and  bribery  and  the  tyranny  of  leadership 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  tlie  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  bring  about  fair 
and  impartial  consideration  of  the  Dallas 
Federal  Building  with  a  decision  being 
reached  on  merit  alone  as  to  whether  the 
project  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  and  will  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  I  will  take  the  Issue 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  coming 
week. 

The  cost  of  bureaucracy  to  the  taxpayers 
was  clearly  demonstrated  In  the  House  this 
week  by  Congressman  Phil  Weavee,  of  Ne- 
braska, during  debate  on  the  Commerce- 
General  Government  appropriations  bill. 
Mr,  Weaver  presented  examples  of  some  de- 
fense contracts  In  which  arbitrary  decisions 
were  made  to  pass  up  the  low  bidder  when  It 
was  decided  the  firm  making  tlie  bid  was  too 
big.  There  is  merit  In  giving  favorable  con- 
sideration to  small  business  in  order  to  In- 
sure smaller  companies  a  fair  distribution  of 
Government  contracts.  However,  giving  a 
single  individual  power  to  declare  a  bid 
"unresponsive"  (a  new  bureaucratic  term) 
has  doubled  the  cost  of  some  projects. 

The  greatest  moment  in  the  entire  7  years 
I  have  served  in  Washington  came  on  Thurs- 
day when  a  packed  Senate  gallery  (several 
hundred  of  the  spectators  from  Texas)  gave 
unprecedented  and  prolonged  applause  to 
John  Tower  as  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Texas. 
Many  Senators,  as  well  as  those  in  the  gal- 
leries, were  seen  to  wipe  away  a  tear  as  the 
emotion-packed  scene  stirred  every  patriotic 
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fiber  of  all  of  us,  as  Texans,  els  Americans. 
We  were  witnessing  an  historic  moment  and 
every  heart  received  the  message.  Our 
prayers,  our  friendship,  our  unqualified 
pledge  of  support  goes  to  the  newest  U  3. 
Senator,  Johk  Tower  His  election  will  mean 
a  better  America  in  the  years  to  con^.e 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  week 
approved  a  bill  providing  for  a  i  tempornry  '  ( 
addition  of  $13  billion  in  the  debt  limltanon. 
1  Joined  with  Congressman  James  Utt  !n 
calling  for  an  honest  approach  by  either 
repealing  the  debt  limit  outright  or,  moTc 
desirably,  of  living  within  the  limitation  of 
our  willingness  to  tax 


Fish  Floor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1961 

Mr,  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
America  rockets  across  the  threshold  of 
the  space  age  and  daily  records  ever- 
more dramatic  advances  in  .science  and 
technology,  there  remanio  today — earth- 
bound  and  inescapable — the  tragic  fact 
that  in  restless  nations  the  world  over 
people  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat 

Hunger  is  not  a  new  frontier.  To  half 
the  people  of  the  world,  however,  it  is  a 
day-to-day  matter  of  life  or  death,  and 
to  those  starving  millions  food  for  their 
children  and  themselves  is  the  central, 
if  not  the  only,  issue  in  a  cold  war  that 
has  spread  to  even  the  most  remote  vil- 
lages of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
An  article  by  Rowland  Evans  Jr  ,  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  News  Service,  which 
appeared  yesterday  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  in  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  pointed 
up  the  shocking  economic  conditions 
existing  m  the  northeastern  provmce.s  of 
Brazil — perhaps  the  most  critical  situa- 
tion in  this  hemisphere  In  this  area  an 
estimated  20  million  peasants  are  pov- 
erty stricken,  underfed  and  certainly  in 
their  tragic  circumstances  vulnerable  to 
the  radical  forces  now  plotting  to  ex- 
ploit their  discontent. 

Brazil  may  now  be  the  hot  spot  of  the 
hunger  war,  with  all  its  potent  interna- 
tional implications,  but  those  20  million 
peasants  are  almost  insignificant  in 
number  when  compared  to  the  world- 
wide total  of  others  like  them.  More 
than  half  the  world's  rapidly  expanding 
population  now  suffers  the  misery  and 
physical  devastation  of  malnutrition,  or 
what  health  experts  describe  a.s  "chronic 
starvation."  This  is  not  the  painful 
emptiness  that  can  be  mitigated  by  a 
bowl  of  beans  or  rice.  It  is  the  ancient 
hunger  of  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the 
body  which  never  had  the  necessary 
quantities  and  qualities  of  food  for  prop- 
er growth  and  health. 

Malnutrition  annually  claims  more 
lives  than  cancer,  malaria  and  tubercu- 
losis combined,  because  it  is  a  basic  af- 
fliction that  opens  the  way  for  attack 
by  other  diseases. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  mortality  rate 
among  preschool  children  is  600  percent 


higher  than  in  this  country  and  attrib- 
uted directly  to  an  insufficient  diet. 
large  masses  of  the  population  .scarcely 
ingest  60  percent  of  the  calories  needed 
to  produce  an  average  day's  work. 

India  .so  strategic  in  the  struggle  be- 
t'Aeen  tlie  Communist  and  free  worlds. 
IS  perhaps  :he  worst  fed  nation  on  earth. 
Two-thirds  of  its  population  is  under- 
nourished, and  the  problem  has  become 
worse  instead  of  better  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  average  Indian's  in- 
adequate daily  diet  of  1.880  calories  to- 
day is  130  calories  less  than  he  received 
in  the  middle  thirties 

In  Brazil.  Mexico,  Tanganyika,  Ghana, 
and  dozer^s  of  other  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  most  severe  need,  and  what 
these  people  in  i.iany  cases  have  lacked 
for  centuries,  is  enough  health-giving 
animal  protein  Yet.  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  these  hungry  nations  teem  with 
the  raw  material  to  solve  this  oldest  of 
problems 

Use  of  fish  and  marine  animals  as  a 
source  of  protein  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  inferior  means  of  harvesting. 
processing  and  storage.  But,  now.  with 
more  advanced  fishmg  techniques  and 
more  than  5  years  of  experimentation,  a 
practical  method  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  the  irgent  demand  to  supply  the 
2  billion  undernourished  people  of  the 
world  with  an  abimdant  and  inexpensive 
source  of  protein  to  supplement  their 
native  diets. 

This  remarkable  wv.-  food  from  fish 
could  be  of  firstiine  importance  to  the 
stepped  up  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
own  food  for  peace  program — one  of  the 
agencies  which  may  be  used  to  combat 
the  crucial  situation  in  Brazil,  It  could 
also,  conceivably,  be  a  major  boon  to 
the  ailing  American  fishing  industry- 
Known  as  whole  fish  flour,  it  is  more 
accurately  de.scribed  as  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, and  appears  to  be  the  most 
efficient  product  yet  developed  for  con- 
verting protein  from  the  sea  into  human 
food. 

A  tasteless  and  odorless  powder,  fish 
flour  IS  made  from  the  whole  fish  and  is 
the  world's  cheapest,  most  abundant  and 
biologically  richest  source  of  animal 
protein — two  and  a  half  times  the  food 
value  of  milk  powder  at  the  same  cost. 
One  of  its  chief  qualities  is  an  ability  to 
withstand  adverse  storage  conditions, 
and  it  is  particularly  suited  to  the  un- 
refrigerated  facilities  of  the  tropics.  As 
a  human  food  it  has  growth-promoting 
characteristics  that  surpass  even  the 
widely  used  flour  made  from  soybeans. 

The  VioBin  Corp  ,  of  Monticello,  111.,  a 
pharmaceutical  preparation  company, 
has  set  up  a  pilot  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  flour  in  New  Bedford.  Early 
cost  estimates  indicate  it  can  be  success- 
fully produced  at  a  price  of  only  14 
cents  a  pound,  with  a  protein  content  in 
excess  of  80  percent  by  weight. 

Considering  the  great  world  need  for 
protein  of  high  quality,  the  market  for 
fish  flour  is  limitless.  The  source,  too.  is 
virtually  inexhaustible,  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  not  prime  fish — commercially  mar- 
ketable— but  sizes  and  species  of  fish 
which  until  now  have  been  cast  from  the 
nets  as  worthless  by  the  industry. 


The  exciting  potential  of  such  a  food 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  1  million 
tons  of  fish  flour  could  provide  the  an- 
nual protein  requirements  of  100  million 
people. 

This  food  supplement  is  now  being 
used  and  tested  on  a  limited  scale  in  48 
nations.  In  cooperation  with  ICA  and 
various  other  organizations  it  has  under- 
gone exhaustive  study.  In  El  Salvador, 
where  one  such  test  was  conducted,  the 
introduction  of  fish  flour  into  the  native 
diet  brought  amazing  results.  Mixed 
with  other  foods,  it  "markedly  increased 
the  rate  of  weight  and  height  gains  in 
children  exhibiting  various  degrees  of 
malnutrition  and  tended  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  subjects  against 
illnesses  and  intercurrent  infection"  ' 

This  should  be  wonderful  news — a 
genuine  breakthrough  in  the  age-old 
flght  against  hunger  and  illness. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  still 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  worldwide  dis- 
tribution of  fish  flour.  As  a  new  food 
product,  this  dietary  supplement  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  Such  approval 
has  been  withheld  because  the  PDA 
takes  the  position  fish  flour  is  "adul- 
terated "  and  therefore  unfit  for  human 
consumption  because  it  is  made  from 
the  whole  fish.  Our  sources  report  this 
is  not  a  health  question,  but  what  has 
been  termed  an  "esthetic  judgment." 

FDA  has  argued  the  average  American 
consumer  would  reject  fish  flour  as  a 
food  on  esthetic  grounds  In  defense, 
proponents  point  out  that  the  use  of 
whole  flsh — dried,  defatted,  deodoriztnl 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder — should  be 
more  attractive  from  an  esthetic  stand- 
point than  oysters,  sardines,  clams  and 
other  seafoods  which  we  all  enjoy  and 
which  are  eaten  whole  or  often  contain 
the  viscera. 

In  an  effort  to  satisfy  FDA  that  fish 
flour  will  be  a  uniform,  high-quality 
product  for  the  beneflt  of  the  consumer 
and  that  the  consiamer  would  be  pro- 
tected by  accepted  food  handling  tech- 
niques and  standards  of  sanitation,  a 
strict  "standard  of  identity  and  defini- 
tion for  whole  fish  flour  "  Is  being  pre- 
pared. These  standards  are  being  drawn 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries in  conjunction  with  the  manu- 
facturer. Dr.  Ezra  Levin,  and  Harold 
Putnam,  coimse!  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

It  is  anticipated  FDA  will  publish  the 
standards  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
subsequently  conduct  a  public  hearing  on 
the  question  of  whether  whole  fish  flour 
should  be  permitted  to  be  marketed  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  The  hearing  will  probably  be 
this  fall. 

At  such  a  hearing,  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  will,  of  course,  play  a  vital  role 
in  obtaining  a  favorable  decision,  as  will 
the  amount  of  support  received  from 
Members  of  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  health  and  nutrition  experts. 

It  is  particularly  important,  if  only 
from    a   psychological   standpoint,   that 


'  Prom  a  report  published  In  1958  by  the 
University  of  B  Salvador's  Institute  Tropi- 
cal De  Investlgaclones  Clentlflcas. 
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this  health-giving  discovery  have  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  U5.  Govern- 
ment before  we  attempt  to  distribute  it 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  where  the 
need  is  greatest  and  where  field  tests  are 
now  being  conducted  with  flsh  flour  by 
U.S.  agencies  or  agencies  which  are  spon- 
sored in  part  and  endorsed  by  the  United 
States. 

Its  value  In  such  a  program  as  food  for 
peace,  in  Brazil  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  if  it  carried  overseas  a 
labeling  branding  it  "unfit  "  for  Amer- 
icans, even  though  a  present  exemption 
in  our  law  allows  for  exportation. 

In  a  joint  statement  issued  by  Sena- 
tors Saltonstall  and  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  was  rightly  pointed  out 
that  in  the  development  of  this  protein- 
rich  food  there  l^ias  been  no  scientific 
"lag"  by  the  United  States.    They  added. 

All  the  Information  we  have  indicates  we 
are  years  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But. 
it  Is  Important  that  we  slay  ahead. 

If  we  do  not  puiih  boldly  on,  we  expect 
Russia  will  be  reacy  in  a  short  time  with 
an  acceptable  process  and  once  its  flsh  Hour 
is  available  we  are  sure  there  will  be  no 
delay  In  Russia  pouring  lu  production  out 
to  all  corners  of  the  hungry  earth. 

Pish  flour  offers  great  promise  to  our 
foreign  policy  by  helping  in  a  positive 
sense  those  p>eople  President  Kennedy 
spoke  of  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  in 
the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the  world, 
struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery." 

Its  continued  development  and  effec- 
tive production  is  a  challenge  to  us  and 
to  our  fishing  fleets.  The  profitable  use 
of  that  untapped  mine  of  industrial  flsh 
in  waters  off  our  shores  presents  a 
dramatic  possibility,  as  well,  for  the 
domestic  economy. 

However,  all  the  significant  benefits  of 
flsh  flour  can  be  lost.  The  officials  who 
must  make  the  fli\al  judgment  as  to  its 
desirability  as  a  human  food  must  be 
assured  that  an  "esthetic  objection' 
alone — if  indeed  one  exists — should  not 
delay  the  worldwide  distribution  of  a 
product  that  could  become  a  singularly 
effective  weapon  in  our  global  war  for 
peace. 


House  Rciolulion  211      Special  Commit- 
tee on   Captive   Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  measure  is 
now  House  Resolution  211.  There  are 
not  sufficient  words  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  and  personal  delight  to 
the  more  than  20  Members  of  the  House 
who  joined  with  me  in  that  most  stimu- 
lating and  very  enlightening  discussion 
which  took  place  then  on  the  subject  of 
the  captive  nations — Congressional 
Record.  March  8,   1961,     Russian  Colo- 


nialism and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special 
Captive  Nations  Committee,"  pages 
3518-3544. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211  has  t)een  so  enthusiast  ,c  and 
impressive  that  I  feel  dutybound  o  dis- 
close the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many 
Americans  who  have  taken  the  t  me  to 
write  me  on  this  subject.  These  citizens 
are  cognizant  of  the  basic  reasons  under- 
lying the  necessity  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. They  understand  clearly  the  vi- 
tal contribution  that  such  a  committee 
could  make  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests. In  many  cases,  they  know  that 
no  public  or  private  body  is  in  existence 
today  which  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
studying  continuously,  systematically, 
and  objectively  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, those  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  the  numerous  captive  nations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  request 
that  the  following  resf>onses  of  oar  citi- 
zens to  House  Resolution  211  t>e  printed 
in  the  Record: 

|Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  Mr.y  1  15. 
19611 

Representatativz  Flood's  Statemeni  on  His 
Resolution  To  Establish  House  Commit- 
tee ON  Captive  Nations 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  for  ihls  op- 
portvmlty  to  testify  In  support  of  my  resolu- 
tion (H  Res.  211)  to  establish  a  special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations 

From  the  endorsements  and  scoreii  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  supporting  Hovise  Res- 
olution 211.  one  can  extract  over  i  dozen 
sound  and  convincing  reasons  for  the  neces- 
sary creation  of  the  special  committee  which 
I  have  proposed.  In  brief  form,  however, 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  advance  what  I 
consider  to  be  10  solid  reasons  why  such  a 
committee  should  be  formed. 

1  From  his  vantage  point  President 
Elsenhower  In  two  proclamations  (m  Cap- 
live  Nations  Week  summoned  the  American 
people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations" 

2  President  Kennedy  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  on  this  subject  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  said:  I  am.  of  course.  In 
agreement  with  the  Presidential  pioclama- 
tlons.  Tlie  captive  nations  should  be  studied 
Intensively.  If  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  is  he  best 
way  to  Insure  such  popular  study.  I  would 
naturally  not  be  opposed  to  It," 

3.  There  Is  a  hazardous  gap  in  our  official 
and  private  facilities  as  concerns  th  s  neces- 
sary task  of  studying  systematically,  objec- 
tively, and  continuously  all  of  the  captive 
nations,  especially  those  In  the  U.S.S.R.  No- 
where Is  there  any  agency,  public  oi-  private 
performing  this  essential  task. 

4.  Passage  of  House  Resolution  211  would 
be  the  first  concrete  Implementation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  pissed  by 
Congress  In  1959  The  fearful  reaction  of 
Moscow  to  this  resolution  shall  nevei-  be  for- 
gotten. We  can  show  now  that  we  meant 
what   we  resolved  then. 

5  House  Resolution  211  Is  realistically 
based  on  the  aggregative  concept  of  nhe  cap- 
tive nations — meaning  those  inside  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  outside,  in  Asia  as  well 
as  In  Eastern  Europe  It  emphasizes  the 
strategic  value — of  all  these  nations  for 
peace  and  also  for  cold  and  hot  war  purposes 

6.  As  advocates  of  freedom  everywhere,  we 
must  always  reall2ie  that  the  cold  war  Is  not 
Just  between  Moscow's  totalitarian  empire 
and  the  free  world,  but  also  and  esfientially 
between  the  captive  peoples  and  the  imposed 


puppet  governments  House  Resolution  211 
Is  based  on  this  realization,  and  Its  passage 
would  provide  the  necessary  and  prudent  lev- 
erage for  the  captive  nations  In  their  cold  war 
against  colonial  Russian  domination. 

7.  The  studies,  facts  and  truths  educed 
by  a  special  committee  would  give  the  con- 
stant He  to  the  propagandized  and  over- 
blown Russian  Image,  particularly  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

8  Such  a  committee,  engaged  in  contin- 
uous work  based  on  the  aggregative  captive 
nations  concept,  would  become  a  rich  reser- 
voir of  new  dimensions  of  thought,  of  new 
and  fresh  Ideas,  of  solid  and  grounded  recom- 
mendations for  positive  and  constructive  ac- 
tion against  the  traditional  imperialism  and 
colonialism  of  Moscow. 

9.  The  existence  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  a  permanent  reminder  to  Khru- 
shchev that  we  do  not  now  nor  shall  we  ever 
write  off  the  captive  nations.  This  com- 
mittee would  give  concrete  evidence  to  the 
position  by  the  President  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message:  "We  must  never  forget  our 
hopes  for  the  ultimate  freedom  and  welfare 
of  the  Eastern  European  peoples." 

10.  With  the  second  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  only  2 
months  hence,  the  House  can  take  the  lead 
In  making  this  year's  observance  a  still  more 
successful  one  by  creating  this  special  Com- 
m.lttee  on  Captive  Nations.  The  vital  and 
basic  subject  of  the  captive  nations  In  the 
aggregate  perhaps  deserves  the  resources  of 
a  Joint  committee  and  also  the  steadfast 
attention  of  a  Cabmet  officer,  but  we  can 
take  this  first  step  to  Insure  that  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  adequate  and  continuous 
attention  In  the  troublesome  days  ahead 


[From    the    Ukrainian    Bulletin,    May    1-15, 

19611 

Legislators    Support    Flood     Proposal    for 

Captive  Nations  Committee 

(Editors  Note — This  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  remarks  of  U.S.  Congressmen  who  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  Representatl\e  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  per- 
manent Committee  on  Captive  N.ntions  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  would  deal 
exclusively  with  the  problems  of  the  en- 
slaved and  captive  nations.) 

Hon.  Michael  A  Peighan.  of  Ohio:  "The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  rendered 
a  real  public  service  in  pointing  up  the  fact 
that  our  national  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  for  the  past  2  years  has  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  leaders  of 
Russian  communism  I  am  convinced  that 
the  concern  of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy  over 
Public  Law  86-90  Is  very  deep  and  upsetting. 
The  greatest  fear  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  Is  that 
the  people  of  the  free  world  will  awaken  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  vast  empire  which  they 
have  established  by  subversion,  terror,  and 
armed  aggression.  They  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  should  the  full  facts  become 
common  knowledge  In  the  free  world,  the 
popular  demand  for  Justice  toward  the  many 
non-Russian  nations  submerged  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  reach  proportions  which 
no  democratic  government  can  ignore,  and 
this  win  lead  to  action;  that  Is,  positive  ac- 
tion in  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Russian  leadership  has  long  sought  to  pre- 
vent because  they  would  have  no  defense: 
their  position  with  regard  to  imperialism  and 
colonialism   Is  Indefensible 

"I  am  also  convinced  that  the  work  of  such 
a  House  committee  would  strengthen  the 
work  of  hundreds  of  committees  set  up  by 
Governors,  mayors,  and  private  groups  In 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  appropriate  ceremonies  about  the 
captive  nations  during  the  third  week  of  each 
July.     Such  committees,  by  the  \ery  nature 
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of  their  work,  are  bringing  the  American  peo- 
ple closer  to  ihe  realities  uf  life  under  com- 
munism. Such  knowledge  not  only  strength- 
ens our  national  will  to  resist,  but  provides 
Uie  stimulus  for  positive  political  actions  in 
•upport  of  human  and  national  rlghu  the 
Vorld  over. 

"F^esldent  Kennedy  has  we'.:  said-  "nie 
enemy  stands  without  our  gates.  The  threat 
of  Red  dicMtorship  Is  now  only  90  miles  off 
our  coastline,  "nils  threat  Is  real;  It  Is  close 
by.  The  American  f)eople  are  clamoring  for 
positive  action  and  programs  In  support  of 
our  own  political  ideals  and  way  of  life.  A 
special  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the 
House  would  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
call  for  action  at  the  national  level." 

"There  Is  another  Important  considera- 
tion. The  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
the  people  living  In  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations,  look  to  the  United  Stat's  as  the 
citadel  of  htmian  freedom.  They  are  our 
proven  allies  against  the  common  enemy. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  ccmmon  enemy. 
They  continue  to  resist  the  Imposed  order 
of  communism  and  await  the  opportunity 
to  cast  off  the  Red  chains  of  Moscow.  Their 
hopes  were  lifted  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Cap-ive  Nations  Week  resolution.  They  saw 
In  this  action  an  affirmation  that  the  people 
of  'he  Unl'ed  States  had  not  forgotten  them 
and  that  our  primary  national  objective  re- 
mains individual  and  national  freedom  for 
all.  The  establishment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  House  to  promote  the  Ideals  of 
Public  Law  86-90  would  lift  up  the  spirits 
of  millions  of  people  behind  the  Russian 
Ir-^n   Curtain. 

Hon.  DoN.\LD  C  Brvce  zt  Indiana:  "May  I 
extend  my  compllm.pnts  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Flood,  for  the  Ini- 
tiative that  he  has  given  in  this  most  Im- 
portant area  of  reemphasizlng  the  fact  that 
the  .Vmerlcan  people  will  never  recognize  as 
nn.\:  the  present  line  of  the  establishment  of 
what  we  call  the  I.-on  Curtain.  Certainly 
the  testimony  that  can  be  had  In  volume 
after  volume  of  the  terror  and  the  tyranny 
that  h.xs  been  imposed  upon  the  people  In 
these  m.any  nations  who  once  knew  a  meas- 
ure of  independence  in  varying  degrees 
stands  as  a  new  monument  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  mian  over  another. 

"It  is  imperative  that  we  In  the  year  1961 
not  Just  utilize  words,  not  Just  repeat  cli- 
ches, not  deal  alone  In  semantics  and  dia- 
lectics, but  undertake  a  reanalysls  of  the 
en'l.-e  policy  of  the  United  States  and  our 
Influence  in  the  rest  of  the  nations  outside 
of  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Hon.  WiLi.MM  S.  MooRHEAD,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: "In  this  coui.try  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
is  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  a  lime  of  sadness. 
It  is  a  time  of  rejoicine;  because  many  former 
colonies  have  achieved  their  independence. 
It  is  a  time  of  sadness  because  so  many  once- 
free  nations  have  Irwt  their  independence. 
We  should  not  forget  those  countries  who 
have  l'>6t  their  precious  freedom,  not 
thr  u.;h  .i,-.y  I'lilt  of  their  own,  but  because 
they  b-iide.-  t.-.e  flanks  of  an  aggressive  po- 
litic U  power  Some  of  these  countries — I 
thli.k  especially  of  Poland — contributed 
much  help  to  our  own  struggle  for  freedom 
nearly  two  centuries  ago — help  from  men 
like  Pulaski  as  well  as  sound  theories  of 
democratic  government." 


Phii.mjelphi.^,  Pa..  June  3.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Da.niel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington    D  C. 

De.ar  Mr  RFPRESENTAxrvE:  I  wish  to  thank 
you,  dear  Mr.  Representative,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  very  important 
proposition  to  create  a  special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  for  the  purpose  to  study 
the  f.ite  of  the  subjugated  peoples  under 
the  Soviets  and  bring  the  facts  into  the 
open. 


Latvia,  the  country  where  I  came  from. 
A  1.3  before  World  War  II  a  peacelovlng. 
prosperous  state  at  the  Baltic  Sea.  Then 
the  Soviets  forcibly  occupied  Latvia,  as  well 
as  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  and  all  the  free- 
dom and  basic  human  rights  were  destroyed 
overnight,  and  tortures,  mass  deportations, 
arrests  without  reason,  and  genocides  came 
Instead.  I  left  my  beloved  country  and  all 
my  relatives  and  friends  and  all  my  belong- 
ings behind,  and  saved  nothing  but  bare 
life.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  U.3.  Government,  I  am  here. 

I  feel  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  menace  of  our  times,  called 
communism,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to 
ask  you,  dear  Mr.  Representative,  to  help 
with  all  the  force  and  all  the  respect  in 
your  hands  to  further  this  very  Important 
proposition,  namely,  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  You  will  be  thus  helping 
greatly,  at  least  morally,  not  only  the  three 
subjugated  pjeoples  of  the  once  free  Baltic 
States,  the  Latvians.  Lithuanians,  and  Esto- 
nians, but  the  free  world  also  to  hold  its 
ground. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Janis  Jmitchens. 


Mat  22,  1961. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  Honorable  D.  J.  Flood,  of 
Penmsylvanla,  you  drafted  the  resolution  to 
create  a  special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.     This  I   wholeheartedly  support. 

The  existence  of  such  a  committee  would 
show  that  we  Americans  are  aware  that  the 
cause  of  the  eventual  liberation  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  captive  nations  is  Indis- 
pensable to  our  future  as  a  free  nation. 

Thla  will  also  show  that  Russia  without 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the  So- 
viet Union  would  itself  be  a  third-rate 
power. 

Yours, 

Maxim  Koltsntk. 


New  York,  June  6.  1961. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fxood:  As  a  son  of  the 
Turko-Tatar  people  and  as  one  who  has 
experienced  the  bloody  regime  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  In  the  USSR.,  I  fully 
associate  myself  with  your  view  that  more 
publicity  has  to  be  given  to  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  Moslem  and  Turko-Tatar 
peoples  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  heartily  wish  you  continued  success  as 
the  author  of  several  historical  works  on  the 
Moslem  and  Turko-Tatar  peoples.  I  enclose 
a  list  of  titles  of  materials  for  the  study  of 
the  condition  of  the»e  p>eoples  under  the 
Communist  regime  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  ISKENDEK   AKTCHURA. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  22.  1961. 

Dear  Sir:  The  House  Resolution  211  which 
you  submitted  to  the  House  on  March  8  de- 
serves our  special  attention  and  has  our 
active  support. 

Its  aim  Is  to  establish  a  special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations,  the  function  of 
which  would  be  to  conduct  an  Inquiry  into 
and  a  study  of  all  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions, with  particular  reference  to  the  moral 
and  legal  status  of  Red  totalitarian  control 
over  them  and  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  assist  them. 

The  new  resolution  should  get  the  full 
support  of  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bohoan  Doshetskt. 

Ambler    Pa..  May  30,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Mr.  Representative:  Please  accept 
my  deepest  gratitude  and  my  appreciation 
to   you,   Dear    Mr.    RepresenUtive,    for   your 


very  Important  resolution  to  create  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  fate  of  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples  under  Soviets. 

After  Latvia,  the  country  I  came  from,  was 
forcibly  occupied  by  the  Soviet  forces  and  all 
the  freedom  and  basic  human  rights  de- 
stroyed. I  left  my  beloved  country  and  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  the  V3.  Government, 
found  shelter  here  In  this  country.  There- 
fore. I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  ask  you.  Dear  Mr. 
Representative,  to  help  bring  this  resolution 
Into  being  This  would  not  only  help  the 
subjugated  Latvians,  Uthuanlans.  and 
Estonians,  but  It  would  also  clarify  some 
very  unclear  opinions  about  the  SovleU  In 
this  country  and  the  world  over. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Arnolds  Treibzrcs. 


Cossack  National  Headouaktxks.  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  3.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,* 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.fhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  It  Is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  have  learned  about 
House  Resolution  211,  Introduced  by  you  on 
March  8,  1961.  Permit  us  to  express  to  you 
our  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  thl» 
courageous  action  on  behalf  of  all  those 
associated  with  the  Cossack  National  Head- 
quarters, Inc. 

We  believe  that  the  esUbltshment  of  a 
permanent  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  greatly 
contribute  toward  the  understanding  by 
the  American  people  of  their  vntfBt  potent 
allies  In  the  struggle  with  the  Kremlin  Im- 
perlallsm — the  non-Russian  peoples  enslaved 
within  the  USSR,  and  among  them  also  our 
Cossack  people. 

The  Cossacks  are  little  known  in  the 
Western  World,  and  what  Is  known  doesn't 
always  correspond  with  the  hUtorlcal  facU. 
Very  little  Is  known  even  about  compara- 
tively recent  events  of  our  history,  sbout  our 
statehood  after  the  1917  revolution.  Little 
Is  known  also  about  the  never-ending  strug- 
gle of  the  Cossack  people  against  Moscow. 
Through  the  efforu  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  all  these  facts 
would  become  of  public  record,  and  valuable 
arms  In  the  arsen.il  of  democracy  In  the 
struggle  against  the  Russian  Communist 
Imperialism. 

We  are  writing  also  to  our  Congressmen, 
asking  them,  that  they  lend  their  hands  In 
helping  to  pass  HJl.  211  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  In  the  nearest  possible 
future 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  A.  MosHowoi. 

Chairman. 

Bettek  Government  Forum. 
St.  Augustine.  Fla  .  June  5,  1961. 
Congressman  Daniel  Flood: 

May  we  of  the  Better  Government  Forum, 
as  a  group,  and  as  Individuals,  profoundly 
commend  you  on  your  sponsorship  of  House 
Resolution  211.  and  all  that  Its  conditions 
imply.  I  as  librarian  of  Freedom  Library  In 
the  Better  Government  Forum  during  brief 
leisure  moments  dig  out  llttle-publlclzed 
congresslonaal  activities,  tucked  away  in  the 
congressional  records.  Often  I  meet  with 
your  name,  as  sponsor  of  an  enactment  de- 
signed to  benefit  humanity.  On  this  matter 
I  had  the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  you 
a  few  weeks  ago.  We  consider  you  a  bulwark 
of  protection  of  our  Constitution,  as  written. 

We  are  solidly  backing  House  Resolution 
211. 

Assuring  you  of  our  unbounded  admira- 
tion. 

Fraternally, 

Lillian  Brach. 


Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  22,  1981. 
DiAR   Sni:    I   have   read   that  you   drafted 
the  resolution  to  establish  a   special  Com- 
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mlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  House  Reso- 
lution 211. 

I  strongly  8upf>ort  this  resolution. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  com- 
mittee win  have  more  concrete  meaning  and 
hope  for  millions,  who  are  subjugated  by 
the  only  real  colonialism  and  Imperialism 
existing  in  the  world  today — as  is  the  com- 
munism— especially  Russian 

For  both  them  and  us,  this  committee  Is 
the  basis  of  our  living  revolution  toward 
freedom  and  peace  with  Justice.  It  Is  the 
means  lor  us  to  preserve  our  freedom.  It  Is 
the  means  for  them  to  regain  It 
Very  truly  yours, 

Maxim   Kolipntk 

Philadelphia.   Pa..  Juite  3    1961 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Representative:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  gratitude  and  my  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  your  very  important  reso- 
lution to  organize  a  special  Captive  Nations 
Committee  to  study  the  fate  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  In  the  Communist  Colonial  Empire 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  came  from  Latvia,  a  well  know  Sovereign 
State  at  the  Baltic  Sea  before  World  War 
II.  It  Is  now  sufTerlng  under  the  terror  of 
Soviet  forces,  which  forcibly  occupied  Latvia, 
and  the  other  Baltic  States,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  From  my  own  experiences  I  know 
well  what  It  means  to  live  In  such  a  Para- 
dise of  the  "Proletariat's  Dictature  '  1 
ask  you.  dear  Representative,  to  do  all  In 
your  power  to  bring  this  very  Important 
resolution  into  being  It  would  help  morally 
not  only  the  enslaved  Latvians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Estonians,  but  It  will  be  of  great  support 
to  all  the  fighting  forces  against  the  menace 
of  our  century,  called  communism.  In  this 
country  of  the  United  States,  and  the  world 
over  as  well 

Respectfully  yours, 

Pauls  Avots. 


American-Byelorussian  Clt-tural 

Relief  Association. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  4.  1961. 
Hon  Daniel  J  Flood, 
Neu)  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Congressman:  We  support  In  full 
your  Initiative  In  Introducing  the  Resolution 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  permanent 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  Congress. 
This  committee  will  render  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  aid 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  many  non-Rus- 
sian nations  who  at  present  are  being  en- 
slaved and  oppressed  by  the  aggressive  So- 
viet Russia  empire  which  Is  threatening  to 
conquer  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Art  Sacxwicz. 

Chairman 


eland,  Ohio    Map  24.   1961. 
Dear   StK!  Tht  House   Resolution   No    211 
which  you  submitted  to  the  House  on  March 
8.  1961,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

With  the  weapons  of  truth  the  facts  and 
the  common  Ideal.  It  would  be  possible  to 
overwhelm  Moscow's  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  In  the  newly  Independent  and 
imderdeveloped  nations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  new  Resolution 
No.  an  gets  the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 
Very   truly  yours. 

JOSET  Chimiak 


vlk  Bloc  of  Nations  passed  a  resolution 
complimenting  you  on  your  Initiative  In 
Introducing  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  permanent  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  In  Congress 

Our  organization  wholeheartedly  approves 
of  this  type  of  resolution,  as  such  a  commit- 
tee would  constitute  a  powerful  source  of  all 
Information  on  the  captive  nations  and 
which  Information  would  then  be  made 
available  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
general  public  as  well. 

Respectfully   yours. 

William  Andrushin, 
President,  American  Friends  of  the  Anti- 
Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations.  Rochester, 
NY    Branch. 


Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  22,  1961. 

Dear  Sir:  I  compliment  you,  Hon.  Dan- 
iel J  Flood,  for  your  resolution  to  the 
congressional  Committee  on  Rules  calling 
for  a  special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  strongly  supp>ort  this  Idea 

The  existence  of  such  a  committee  means 
that  we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  captivity  of 
these  nations  and  that  we  shall  never  ac- 
quiesce In  Its  permanence  Its  existence 
will  give  the  lie  to  the  wishful  statements 
made  by  Khrushchev  and  other  Moscow- 
tyrants  that  the  United  States  has  retracted 
Its  policy  of  liberation. 

This  afBrms  also  that  the  United  States 
will  make  no  deals  with  Moscow  that  in  any 
way  would  lmp>ede  progress  toward  national 
and  Individual  freedom.  Furthermore,  It 
means  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  the  j>eace- 
lul  coexistence  gestures  of  Moscow  and  its 
so-called  good  will  emissaries.  Deeds  that 
spell  out  progress  toward  freedom  can  now 
be  our  only  test. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Petro  Hupalowskt. 


Distribution   and    Service:    The   Ugly 
Stepsisters 


Rochester,  NY.  May  31.  1961. 
Hon  Daniel  J  Flood. 
Neu-  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rochester,  N  Y .  branch 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshe- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  1CIS80UBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  of  the  Roadside 
Business  Association  oii  the  role  of  dis- 
tribution and  service  m  making  our  mass 
production  economy  work.  A.-;  I  note 
in  the  speech,  our  techniques  of  mass 
production  and  manufacturing  are  often 
portrayed  £is  a  Cinderella  while  the  fields 
of  distribution,  including  advertising, 
and  service  are  the  ugly  stepsisters  of 
the  fairy  tale.  In  reality,  this  is  hardly 
the  case;  distribution  and  .service  deserve 
to  be  given  credit  for  making  Cinderella 
the  beautiful  thing  she  is.  I  would  like 
to  place  this  spjeech  in  the  record  at 
this  point : 

Selling  Our  Rapidly  Increasing  National 
Product 

(By  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri,  South  St  Louis,  St. 
Louis  Coiinty,  Mo  ) 

Tlxere  have  been  so  many  eulogies  about 
the  mass  production  capabilities  developed 
in  our  society  that  the  advancements  m  the 
ancillary  sectors  of  our  economy  distribution 
and     service,     have     almost     been     ignored. 


Ironically,  the  manner  in  which  the  slight 
attention  has  been  paid  to  mass  distribution 
and  to  mass  servicing  has  been  derogatory, 
so  they  could  well  wish  to  be  completely 
Ignored 

Manufacturing  is  presented  as  Cinderella — 
the  newly  discovered  beauty,  and  distribu- 
tion and  service  are  the  ugly  stepwlsters 
who  are  accused  of  spiteful  and  harmful 
actions  against  Cinderella 

Whenever  something  goes  wrong  In  our 
economy,  distribution-marketing — the  ugli- 
est of  the  stepsisters — according  to  this 
modern  fable,  is  blamed,  never  Cinderella  or 
the  teller  of  the  fairy  story. 

Actually,  all  economists  know,  and  It  Is 
within  our  common  knowledge,  that  with- 
out mass  distribution  there  can  be  no  mass 
production.  This  stepsister,  far  from  hurt- 
ing Cinderella,  makes  her  beauty  possible 
and  sustains  It.  Indeed,  she  Is  beautiful 
herself,  If  we  will  wipe  off  the  mud  and  smut 
with  which  she  has  been  bespattered 

without  mass  distribution   we'd  have 

CARlllACE -trade      ECONOMY 

Without  mass  distribution  the  goods  and 
services  produced  in  our  society  would  not 
be  spread  to  the  maximum  number  of  our 
people.  We  would  have  a  carriage -trade 
economy,  an  economy  of  a  few  rich  and  many 
poor.  The  consumer  In  America  the  famous 
little  man  beloved  by  the  American  poli- 
tician, shotxld  be  as  grateful  to  the  great 
mass  distribution  system  in  our  economy  as 
he  is  to  mass  manufacturing.  He  should 
bless  the  middleman  who  enables  him  to 
purchase,  at  reasonable  prices,  the  same 
goods  and  services  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  wealth,  likewise  purchase  In- 
deed, if  he  will  only  stop  and  think,  he  will 
realize  that  he  himself  is  predominantly  one 
of  the  middlemen. 

Mass  distribution  ls  based  upon  mass  ad- 
vertising. If  we  had  a  carriage-trade  econ- 
omy there  would  be  no  need  for  mass  media 
advertising,  be  It  outdoor  advertising,  news- 
paper, radio,  television,  or  magazine  adver- 
tising. 

If  mass  distribution  is  looked  upon  by  the 
public  as  Cinderella's  ugly  and  spiteful  step- 
sister, then  I  can  assure  you  that  mass  ad- 
vertising Is  regarded  as  her  most  ungainly 
feature  and  outdoor  advertising  would  be 
listed  as  a  hairy  wart  on  her  nose 

Isn't  it  strange  that  advertising,  or  selling, 
should  have  this  unfavorable  public  image? 
It  is  strange  becau.se  the  people  in  this  vital, 
attractive  and  socially  beneficial  economic 
endeavor  are  In  the  business  of  creating  good 
public  Images  for  their  products  and  services 
they  are  marketing.  Surely,  if  they  have  the 
know-how  of  creating  good  public  Images  for 
products  and  services,  they  should  be  able  to 
create  a  good  public  image  for  their  pro- 
fe.sslon. 

I  suppose  the  trouble  is  one  common  to  all 
professions.  The  worst  designed  house  Is  the 
one  the  great  architect  designs  for  himself. 
The  doctor  who  treats  himself  has  a  poor 
patient.  A  lawyer  who  handles  his  own  case 
has  a  fool  for  a  client.  And  what  a  public 
image  we  politicians  have  created  for  our- 
selves. 

The  answer  is  quite  clear  The  advertising 
profession  in  aggregate  must  hire  and  pay 
well  a  good  public  relations  expert  to  create 
the  proper  and  good  public  image  of  adver- 
tising and  then  refrain  from  giving  him 
their  own  professional  and  selective  advice. 
They  should  not  permit  favoring  or  even 
recognizing  one  media  of  advertising  over 
another.  The  sole  objective  of  the  Job 
should  be  to  set  straight  the  important  eco- 
nomic function  that  advertising  serves  par- 
ticularly an  affluent  stxriety  such  as  ours, 
where  this  affluence  is  widely  spread  among 
all  our  people. 

police  attacks  on   media 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  lob  should  be 
to  act  as  a  policeman  when  one  medium  of 
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advertising  in  its  competitive  zeal  attacks 
another  m  a  way  which  is  not  UiKited  Uj  t±ie 
affii-mative  adva.itages  it  feels  it  possesses 
over  ita  competitor,  but  in  a  way  which 
denigrates  the  profession  of  advertising 
Itself. 

For  examp;?.  newspapers  and  magazines 
make  a  mistake  when  they  Indiscriminately 
attack  roadside  advertising  by  emphasizing 
the  faults  and  flaws  out  of  context  with  its 
basic  gCHXiiies.^  We  all  kn  .w  that  there  are 
abioses  in  roadside  advertising  that,  Incl- 
tJentally.  hurt  the  fair  name  of  all  advertis- 
ing and  undoubtedly  do  a  negative  Job  for 
the  product  they  are  promoting.  But  we 
also  know  that  any  objective  study  of  road- 
side advertising  reveals  that  it  is  probably 
the  oldest  and  most  basic  form  of  all  adver- 
tising and  pen'  irms  a  very  valuable  economic 
and  social  function. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  owe  it  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  public  to  make 
their  negative  criticism  affirmative,  which 
mear.3  kefpi:;g  the  criticism  in  context  with 
the  g'X>d  economic  and  social  function  all 
adverti.si::g  media  servo 

So  outdo<')r  advertisers  owe  It  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public  to  be  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  radio  and  TV  adver- 
tising media  which  today  are  being  subject 
to  negative  attack  out  of  context.  When 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Mr  Minow,  attacks  these 
media  out  of  context  of  the  goodness  they 
serve,  It  behooves  aU  .segment^s  of  the  adver- 
tising profe.ssion,  whatever  their  media,  to 
rise  to  their  defense.  Not  to  defend  the 
abuse.s,  because  we  all,  whatever  our  profes- 
sions or  our  fields,  create  abuses — but  to  de- 
fend against  attacks  out  of  context. 

I  am  no  public  relations  expert,  but  I  think 
the  Roadside  Business  Association  could  do 
nothing  that  w^uld  help  the  public  Image  of 
advertising  more  than  to  pass  a  resolution 
commending  the  radio  and  television  media 
for  the  good  things  they  have  been  doing  for 
the  truly  fair  but  besmirched  stepsister, 
mass  distribution.  The  resolution  should 
sho-A,  an  awareness  that  there  can  be  a  Justi- 
fication for  criticism  against  these  two 
media,  as  there  can  be  against  roadside  ad- 
vertising, but  that  any  criticism  should  be 
weighed  m  context  with  the  overall  goodness 
so  that,  m  the  proce<?s  of  disposing  of  the 
bath  water,  we  dont  lose  a  beautiful  baby. 

RELATES    TO    .ALL    PRIVATE  .^TTERgglSE 

The  i.ssue  I  am  trying  to  point  up  here  is 
not  limited  to  roadside  advertising,  or  to  the 
entire  advertising  field,  or  even  to  mass  dis- 
tribution. The  Issue  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  relates  to  the  entire  private  enterprise 
system.  The  entire  private  enterprise  system 
is  under  attack,  and  it  Is  time  that  those  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  took  their  noses 
out  of  their  pn^Juctive  machinery  to  assist  in 
keeping  criticism  of  any  segment  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprl.se  system  in  context  with  its 
essential  g-odness.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again — the  issue  Is  not  to  stop  criticism— far 
from  it  and  just  the  reverse.  The  private 
enterprl.se  system  and  all  its  essential  com- 
ponent parts  thrive  on  criticism.  That  is  the 
way  it  moves  forward,  grows  and  does  a  better 
Job.     The   issue   is  criticism  out  of  context. 

Let  me  Illustrate  again  by  a  specific. 
Edwa.-d  Marrow  put  on  television  what  was 
billed  as  a  documentary  presentation  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  itinerant 
farm  laborers.  It  was  given  the  title 
"Harvest  of  Shame."  This  title,  of  course,  re- 
vealed to  any  thinking  person  that  this  was 
not  a  documentary  presentation,  but  a  prop- 
aganda presentation— the  conclusions  were 
drawn  for  the  public  before  the  public  was 
presented  with  the  evidence.  The  evidence, 
il  such  It  can  be  called,  was  one-sided  and 
as  prejudicial  a.s  was  the  title  of  the 
production. 

I  wrote  to  Edward  Mu.t'  w  protesting  this 
presentation — not  on  the  grounds  that  there 
were  no  real  and  serious  social  and  economic 


problems  am  ^ng  our  migratory  farmworkers, 
or  that  his  documentation  in  the  television 
production  was  untrue.  I  protested  that  it 
was  out  of  context.  It  failed  to  show  the 
goodness  of  the  economic  process  of  raising, 
harvesting  and  distributing  agricultursd 
products — and  the  essential  goodness  of  the 
process  under  the  private  enterprise  system. 
It  failed  to  show  the  progress — rapid  prog- 
ress— made  in  recent  years  in  coping  with 
some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
still  unmet.  It  presented  the  matter  com- 
pletely out  of  context  so  that  the  proper 
criticism  was  harmful,  rather  than  helpful, 
for  further  progress. 

Who  had  to  rise  to  protest?  The  people 
involved  in  this  economic  endeavor.  Who 
should  have  risen  to  protest?  B\'eryone  in 
our  society  concerned  with  the  fair  name  of 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

Today  there  is  a  massive  attack  from  all 
parts  being  conducted  against  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  Make  no  mistake,  whatever 
the  motives — good  or  bad — of  those  engaged 
in  the  attack,  it  is  out  of  context  and  it  is 
not  conducive  to  the  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  our  society.  It's  no  wonder,  under 
this  kind  of  operation,  that  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  based  as  it  Is  on 
the  private  enterprise  system,  in  economics 
and  on  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment is  low.  In  my  Judgment,  we  must  get 
our  criticism  back  into  context  and  quit 
downgrading  the  United  States.  Our  na- 
tional public  image  has  been  bespattered. 
We  are  not  an  ugly,  spiteful  stepsister.  I 
think  we  are  beautiful,  but  we  can  and  must 
be  more  beautiful. 

RESULT     mOM     SUCCESS.     NOT    rAILURE 

The  economic  problems  we  are  experienc- 
ing are  one  result  of  the  success,  not  the 
failure,  of  the  private  enterprise  system.  The 
problems  have  been  created  because  our 
economy  has  been  advancing  rapidly.  Isn't 
it  strange  that  those  In  charge  of  our  po- 
litical machinery  in  Washington  have  viewed 
the  same  phenomena  and  called  our  econ- 
omy sluggish,  stagnant,  tired,  and  even  sick. 
They  agree  that  the  bulk  of  our  unemploy- 
ment results  from  automation — making  the 
need  for  the  skill  or  the  raw  human  brawn, 
obsolete.  They  agree  that  30  percent  of  ovir 
productive  plant  and  equipment  is  obsolete. 
What  creates  obsolete  skills  and  equipment — 
rapid  growth  or  stagnation?  The  answer  is 
obvious — under  stagnation  nothing  new 
comes  about.  It  is  the  new  that  renders  ob- 
solete the  old. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  goods  and  the  serv- 
ices on  the  market  today  were  not  on  the 
market  5  years  ago.  This  is  dynamism,  not 
stagnation.  This  U  progress,  not  decay.  This 
Is  rapid  economic  growth,  not  growing  too 
slowly. 

Part  of  the  trouble  of  these  pessimists 
who  downgrade  AmeHca  and  the  success  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  with  which 
they  are  so  obviously  surrounded  comes  from 
their  failure  to  understand  economic  change 
and  to  understand  the  limitations  of  our 
economic  statistics  in  measuring  growth. 
All  of  this  stems  in  turn  from  their  failure 
to  realize  the  part  that  distribution  plays  in 
a  dynamic  and  affluent  economy. 

The  employment  statistics  reveal  a  con- 
stant and  steady  Increase  in  the  distribu- 
tive and  service  sectors — even  during  the 
four  post-World  War  II  recessions  employ- 
ment in  distribution  and  service  con- 
tinued to  rise.  More  Jobs  were  created  here. 
More  investment  of  money  was  going  on 
here.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  employment  continued  to  decline, 
even  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Although  I 
hasten  to  state  that  with  rapid  automation 
manufacturing  capacity  continued  to  move 
forward  by   leaps  and   bounds. 

This  was  good,  not  bad.  This  showed  our 
economy  was  succeeding  In  two  important 
ways:  (1)  It  was  spreading  its  improved 
goods  and  services  to  more  and  more  of  our 


people,  (2)  It  was  Increasing  Its  flexibility 
and  mobility  which  Is  Important  for  both 
peace  and  war. 

The  accentuation,  of  course,  h«d  to  be  In 
the  distributive  sector  of  the  economy.  It  is 
mass  distribution  that  produces  these 
achievements,  yet  the  shift  from  emphasis 
on  manufacturing  to  distribution  does  not 
show  up  well  In  the  major  set  of  economic 
statistics  we  have  been  using  to  measure 
growth,  gross  national  product.  The  error 
is  not  in  the  GNP  series;  the  error  lies  In 
trying  to  have  GNP  measure  economic 
growth  which  it  was  never  Intended  to  do. 
It  was  designed  to  measure  economic  activ- 
ity of  a  certain  kind  In  a  given  year.  Activ- 
ity can  be  Just  jumping  up  and  down  going 
nowhere — or  it  can  actually  be  going  back- 
ward. To  measure  growth  we  need  to  look 
at  many  other  things.  One  major  thing  to 
look  for  is  innovation  in  the  field  of  goods 
and  services.  Here  we  know  our  growth  h.is 
been  great. 

The  problem  in  moving  ahead  lies  heavily 
In  the  area  of  marketing  these  new  goods 
and  services.  It  lies  in  the  area  of  selling  or 
advertising  to  all  of  our  people  what  Is  new 
in  the  marketplace.  Here  is  the  Job  of 
roadside  advertising  along  with  other  ad- 
vertising media.  But  as  you  sell  the  goods 
and  services  start  doing  a  better  Job  of  let- 
ting the  public  know  the  essential  social 
and  economic  function  your  profession  \a 
performing  in  our  dynamic  economy. 


Speech  of  Htin  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  of 
Connecticut.  Before  the  National  Auo- 
cjation  of  Social  Workeri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q    DADDARIO 

OF  cuNNtcnctnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1961 

Mr.     DADDARIO.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  txj  submit  a  speech  given  by 
my  fellow  Congressman  from  Connecti- 
cut,  the  Honorable   Robert   N.  Giaimo. 
I  feel  that  this  speech  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
Speech  or  Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  or  Con- 
necticut.  Betore   the   National   Associa- 
tion OF  Social  Workers.  New  Haven   Jun« 
9.  1961 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  me  that  a  change 
In  Senator  Morses  schedule  required  him  to 
remain  in  Washington.  Fortunate,  because 
it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  people  who  are  closest  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  our  people.  I  am  here  to  learn 
from  you,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a 
bit  unsettled  by  the  thought  that  you  are 
here  to  learn  from  me  My  mind  conjures  up 
the  tired  images  of  bringing  coals  to  New 
Castle. 

But.  then  I  was  reminded  of  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who  approached  the  father  of  his 
Intended  bride  to  seek  his  approval  of  the 
marriage.  The  father  was  skeptical.  'I 
doubt  very  much."  he  said,  'that  you  would 
be  able  to  support  my  daughter.  I  can 
hardly  do  It  myself."  To  which  the  young 
suitor  offered  this  bright  suggestion;  "Well 
Just  have  to  pool  resources." 

And  that  is  what  we  must  do.  You  people 
who  are  the  closest  to  the  problems  of  our 
communities  must  diagnoee  and  prescribe: 
the  legislator  will  then  provide  the  needed 
medicine. 

It  Is  you  people  who  are  the  eyewitnesses 
to  the  effects  of  neglect  of  our  human  needs, 
and  by  lending  us  the  wealth  of  your  ex- 
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perlences,  you  supply  the  mortar  and  brick 
essential  to  legislative  action. 

Frankly,  I  find  this  neglect  shocking  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  indolence  can  ever  be  reckoned. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  America  has  recorded  an  almost  un- 
believable growth  in  the  total  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  by  Its  factories,  mines, 
mills  and  business  establishments.  The  once 
visionary  goal  of  a  gross  national  product  of 
(500  billion  a  year  Is  now  an  Immediate 
certainty. 

But  while  amassing  this  tremendous  wealth 
and  demonstrating  to  an  unbelieving  world 
its  productive  capacities.  America  has  starved 
out  and  is  continuing  to  starve  out  the  es- 
sential public  services  that  affect  every 
citizen. 

Continual  striving  for  higher  and  higher 
output  is  a  major  goal  of  our  economy.  But 
increased  output  by  Itself  has  little  meaning 
unless  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  interest  of 
all  citizens  This  means  bringing  greater 
facilities  to  Americans,  not  only  by  expand- 
ing the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
economy,  but  also  by  expanding  the  vital 
public  services  on  which  the  future  health 
and  well-being  of  the  population  depyends. 

These  public  services  deal  with  the  essen- 
trlals  of  living — the  education  of  the  Na- 
tion's children.  Improved  housing,  expanded 
hospital  facilities,  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  necessary  expansion 
in  all  fields  of  community  serWces  that 
affect  hourly  the  lives  of  all   Americans. 

Since  1946  we  have  devoted  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  to  the 
"public  sector"  of  our  economy.  More  than 
half  this  amount  has  been  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  our  national  defense  Only  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  goods  and  services  produced 
during  the  postwar  years  has  been  used  for 
nonmUltary,  public   purposes. 

Our  failure  to  face  and  deal  realistically 
with  our  public  needs  amounts  to  a  kind 
of  paralysis  In  our  social  thinking.  The 
scope  of  our  action  is  determined  not  from 
a  forthright  analysis  of  the  facts  which  all 
admit,  but  by  preconceived  limitations 
growing  out  of  Inertia,  timidity,  and  out- 
moded thinking.  This  inertia,  timidity,  and 
19th  century  thinking  comprises  what  John 
Galbralth  has  termed  "the  conventional 
wisdom." 

Galbralth  says  In  his  book,  "The  AfBuent 
Society,"  "because  economic  and  social 
phenomena  are  so  forbidding  and  because 
they  yield  few  hard  tests  of  what  exists  and 
what  does  not.  they  afford  to  the  Individual 
a  luxury  not  given  to  physical  phenomena. 
Within  a  given  range,  he  Is  permitted  to  be- 
lieve what  he  pleases.  He  may  hold  what- 
ever view  of  the  world  he  finds  more  agree- 
able or  otherwise  to  bis  taste.  We  adhere. 
as  though  to  a  raft,  to  the  ideas  which 
represent  our  understanding.  This  Is  a 
prime  manifestation  of  vested  interest,  for 
a  vested  interest  in  understanding  is  more 
preciously  guarded  than  any  other  treasure  " 

Therefore,  when  we  In  Congress  argue  that 
perhaps  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon 
public,  as  well  as  private  activity,  we  are 
met  by  very  fixed  and  stolid  concepts  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  colleagues.  Sure, 
there  is  agreement  that  pink  telephones, 
color  television  sets  and  tailflns  should  not 
measure  the  end-all  of  our  existence  as  a 
society:  they  recognize  the  great  need  for 
schools,  housing,  hospitals,  and  recreational 
areas.  But  they  find  It  difficult  to  recognize 
the  social  and  economic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  and  today  challenge  their  fixed 
beliefs  that  all  can  be  rectified  through  the 
power  of  local  government.  The  single  most 
important  factor  to  stagger  conventional 
thinking  Is  the  growth  of  urban  America 
and  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  phenomenon 
with  you  in  the  context  of  the  current  con- 
gressional debate  on  Federal  aid  to'  educa- 
tion. 


The  metropolitan  explosion  cannot  be 
stopped.  We  are  going  to  have  central  cities 
and  rapidly  growing  fringe  areas  which  sur- 
round and  swallow  many  smaller  cities. 

Within  another  generation,  the  remaining 
gaps  of  open  space  will  be  filled  In  by  a  con- 
tinuous urban  and  suburban  belt,  reaching 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Alexandria.  Va.. 
and  this  process  Is  being  duplicated  in 
many  other  areas  of  our  country.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  make  these  urban  concentrations 
as  civilized  an  environment  as  possible. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  problem  can 
never  be  solved  so  long  as  i>eople  think  of 
America  as  a  collection  of  sectional  suze- 
rainties called  local  governments  rather  than 
the  central  Integrated  urban  Nation  we  have 
become.  Even  the  most  conventional  thinker 
Is  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  mass 
transit  Is  not  merely  a  State  and  local 
problem. 

Traffic  crosses  State  lines;  railroads  in- 
volved serve  many  States;  highways  stretch 
from  one  urban  complex  to  another.  Join- 
ing suburb  with  city.  Dimly,  the  truth  Is 
breaking  down  fixed,  conventional  thinking 
and  It  Is  realized  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
transportation  problem  In  most  areas.  Just  as 
urban  renewal  was  generally  an  impossible 
task  until  assistance  came  from  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

But,  what  about  our  schools?  How  far 
must  we  travel  this  road  of  Inertia,  timidity, 
and  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  convenience 
of  familiar  thinking  In  this  area? 

Quite  properly,  the  Founding  Fathers  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  were  concerned 
with  welfare  and  defense  of  the  citizens  of 
thr  young  Nation.  The  preamble  itself  in- 
dicates the  broad  area  of  concern  which  the 
Federal  Government  assumed.  It  is  true 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  anywhere 
specify  education  as  a  duty  or  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  education  Is 
not  to  be  separated  from  any  of  the  duties  or 
concerns  for  which  the  very  Constitution 
was  framed.  Education  is  the  essence  of 
both  welfare  and  defense;  il  Is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty;  it  is  the  vital  element  of 
Justice  and  domestic  tranquility.  It  was  so 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic;  it  is  more 
so  today. 

Of  the  nearly  4  million  people  of  the  early 
Republic,  most  were  Independent  farmers. 
Schools,  as  was  shown  In  the  wording  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  were  considered  essential 
for  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
the  populace.  In  other  words,  the  welfare  of 
the  people  was  a  primary  concern,  and  the 
need  for  schools  was  tied  in  with  attempts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Defense,  in 
the  sense  of  needing  trained  standing  armies, 
was  not  a  serious  problem.  There  was  little 
connection  between  the  schooling  found  In 
the  early  schools  and  the  squeezing  of  a 
trigger  of  a  long  rifle.  Other  than  the  rather 
simple  mathematics  required  for  calculation 
of  artillery  fire,  defense  was  remote  from 
education. 

Most  of  our  States  were  first  territories 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished schools  that  were  later  taken  over  and 
Incorporated  Into  local  and  State  school  sys- 
tems. By  this  token.  It  may  be  properly 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished the  schools  in  a  majority  of  our  States; 
yet.  when  the  State  and  local  governments 
assumed  that  responsibility,  the  Federal 
Government  relinquished  its  authority  to  the 
SUte. 

The  pattern  of  authority  was  thus  set  for 
administering  the  schools.  The  general  wel- 
fare was  of  more  concern  to  the  localities 
than  to  the  National  Government  In  our  Re- 
publlcs  early  days  because  of  the  k«al  scope 
of  welfare  problems  at  that  time.  There- 
fore, schools  were  established  to  serve  local 
authority  in  meeting  what  were  essentially 
local  needs. 

But  the  population  of  our  Nation  grew  and 
small  communities  dissolved  Into  large  met- 


ropolitan areas.  The  problems  of  individ- 
ual localities  became  enmeshed  with  those 
of  a  sprawling  urban  network  of  communi- 
ties defying  State  lines.  The  means  for 
coping  with  these  problems  became  dej)end- 
ent  upon  interstate,  interregional,  and,  fi- 
nally, national  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. 

The  depression  of  the  1930s  revealed  in 
dramatic  terms  the  value  of  the  National 
Government  In  mobilizing  the  resources  of 
our  Nation  to  cope  with  problems  affecting 
the  general  welfare  in  our  contemporary  so- 
ciety. Although  the  National  Government 
was  reluctant  to  reenter  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  needs  of  a  dynamic  unified  Nation 
demanded  national  attention  to  the  problem 
of  properly  educating  a  highly  mobile,  fast- 
growing  youth  population. 

The  National  Government  had.  for  so  long, 
left  Its  Interests  in  education  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  States,  that  many  persons 
have  debated,  and  still  debate,  on  whether 
education  Is  a  proper  concern  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  traditional  thinking 
of  these  people  poses  the  primary  legislative 
hurdle  that  must  be  overcome  before  we  are 
to  properly  meet  the  educational  problems 
of  urbanization. 

But  once  we  have  breached  this  wall  of 
traditional  thinking  we  immediately  find 
ourselves  coping  with  the  far  more  construc- 
tive, but  no  less  difficult,  questions  of  how 
much  and  in  what  manner  should  Federal 
funds  be  distributed. 

Lest  you  grow  complacent  while  thinking 
that  the  battle  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
National  Government  s  responsibility  In  edu- 
cation Is  about  to  be  won.  permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  further  problem  of 
arousing  a  greater  national  Interest  in  our 
urban  schools. 

I  have  supported  vigorously  all  efforts  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  assist  our 
school  systems.  However.  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  now  have  the  bothersome  thought  that  in 
our  anxious  efforts  to  establish  the  principle 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  problems  we  hope 
Federal  aid  will  alleviate.  The  school  sys- 
tems  that  have  been  under  the  greatest  pres- 
sure, whose  advanced  problems  dramatized, 
at  a  very  early  stage,  the  need  for  Federal 
action,  are  the  very  school  systems  receiving 
the  least  assistance  under  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bUls  now  before  Congress. 

Among  the  States,  which  contain  within 
their  borders  some  of  the  most  highly  luban- 
Ized  sections  of  our  country — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts — none  will  receive  as 
much  aid  per  school-age  child  as  such  States 
as  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Alat)ajna,  Geor- 
gia, and  Arkansas. 

The  20  largest  cities  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion are  located  in  14  different  States  The 
assistance  which  tiiese  States  will  receive  La 
the  first  year  that  the  Federal  education 
program  Is  In  operation  amounts  to  an  aver- 
age of  $14  per  school-age  child  under  the 
House  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
sistance available  for  five  States  in  the  Deep 
South — Arkansas,  Alabaxna,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina — will  be  more  than 
$22  per  school-age  child.  While  New  York 
will  receive  $12  per  student.  Utah  will  re- 
ceive $19.18.  While  Michigan  receives  $14.30 
per  child.  New  Mexico  will  receive  $19.62. 

We  were  told  that  these  discrep>ancles  are 
based  upon  the  greater  need  of  our  less 
urbanized  States.  I  wonder.  When  a  sud- 
den storm  or  similar  disaster  hits  a  com- 
munity, we  offer  it  relief  whether  it  is  a 
rich  or  poor  community.  The  population 
explosion  in  urban  areas  has  hit  like  a  sud- 
den tornado,  and  if  your  locality  was  not 
prepared,  as  most  of  us  were  not,  the  con- 
ditions of  your  school  system  could  have 
been  reduced  almost  overnight  to  the  same 
level  and  worse  than  that  of  the  rural  school 
that  has  not  had  to  cope  with  sudden 
change.  Some  rural  schools  are  only  begin- 
ning   to   sense    the    problem    of    population 
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gru\«rth  and  mobiUty.  but  the  cities  of  our 
Nation  have  sulfered  theu-  increasing  blows 
for  decades 

Every  day  '.he  U:iit«d  Spates  becomes  m.>re 
urban,  less  rural  Only  a  hail  century  ago 
a  majority  of  American  families  still  lived 
an  farms  or  In  rural  areas.  Today  four- 
flfths  of  all  American  families  live  m  cities 
or  in  the  suburbs  which  surround  them. 
By  1975,  only  15  years  away,  our  exploelve 
population  will  sweep  55  million  additional 
people  into  metrop-jlltan  areas  and  50  mil- 
lion into  existing  or  newly  created  suburbs. 
If  the  population  growth  nationally  has  been 
a  strain  on  all  our  school  systems,  think  of 
what  It  Is  doing  to  the  urban  areas  which 
have  had  to  abe<jrb  much  of  our  population 
gains 

At  '.he  suburban  town  hall  and  at  the  city 
hall  local  officials  have  unhappily  watched 
tax  rates  spiral  upward  Suburban  towns 
need  suddenly  to  supply  ai;  the  services  that 
cities  developed  over  majiy  years  The  re- 
quirements of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
families  for  schools  roads,  water  supply, 
waste  disposal  and  protection  is  forcing 
suburban  finances  to  their  limit.  Suburban 
schools  In  many  areas  are  new  but  over- 
crowded, double  shifts  are  common  and  pro- 


grams for  the  exceptional  and  handicapped 
are  lacking.  In  the  central  city,  schools  are 
often  antiquated  and  lacking  in  play  space 
and  athletic  facilities  and  are  unable  to  pro- 
•.  ide  a  balanced  and  complete  school  program. 

My  friends.  I  feel  we  are  repeating  In  our 
Federal  legislation  the  very  same  mistake 
that  is  st.ll  being  perpetrated  In  our  States: 
We  are  building  into  the  Federal  program  a 
provision  which  penalizes  the  large  urban 
areas  for  the  benefit  of  rural  sections 
•'Equalization  plans"  as  stated  In  an  NE.A 
memo  of  February  1961,  "have  recognized  the 
hardships  created  by  sparslty  of  population 
but  not  those  created  by  density  of  popula- 
tion. The  big  cities,  because  of  their  former 
greater  relative  resources,  have  tended  to 
develop  better  serviced  schools  and  higher 
paid  staffs  than  we  find  elsewhere.  But  now 
they  are  in  severe  financial  straits  to  main- 
tain former  services.  Further  advances  are 
often   held    to   an   inadequate   minimum  " 

The  NEA  memo  concludes:  "In  a  decade 
when  the  largest  cities  have  declined  in  rela- 
tive population  growth  and  economic 
strength,  the  burden  of  school  support  has 
been  growing.  The  loss  of  high  Income 
families  to  the  suburbs  and  the  influx  of  the 
low   income  families  into  tiie  central  cities 


have  created  school  problems  of  crisis  pro- 
portions, and  heavier  tax  levies  on  the  cen- 
tral urban  population.  Greater  help  from 
State  government  and  support  from  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  all  seem  to  be  needed  if 
additional  progress  is  to  be  maintained   " 

I  seriously  question  whether  our  urban 
areas  are  going  to  obtain  this  "new  support 
from  the  Federal  Government"  through  the 
legislation   now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

We  must  remember  our  purpose  when  we 
first  sought  Federal  school  support.  We  must 
help  children— not  States.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily true  that  a  child  In  a  high  per  capita 
Income  State  Is  better  ofT  than  one  In  a  poor 
State.  Density  of  youth  population,  rate  of 
p<^ulatlon  growth,  and  the  effects  of  popu- 
lation mobility  all  must  be  considered  or 
we  may  end  up  pouring  millions  Into  open 
fields  while  scattering  a  few  bllU  to  the 
thickening  crowds. 

What  is  done  In  our  classrooms  today  will 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  our  civili- 
zation tomorrow.  The  foundations  for  a  na- 
tional educational  program  will  be  set  within 
the  next  month.  I  am  confident  that  with 
your  continued  Interest  and  your  efforts  we 
will  build  a  sound  structure  to  meet  the 
rapid  changes  coming  In   tomorrow's   world. 


SENATE 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
laui  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  love  and  hope,  through 
all  the  length  of  changing  years  Thy 
goodness  faileth  never.  Away  from  all 
the  divisive  forces  of  the  world  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast,  forces  which  tear,  and 
separate,  and  push  apart,  we  would  bow 
in  penitence  at  the  altar  of  the  one  God 
whose  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
alone  can  send  us  forth  on  our  differing 
and  often  difficult  task,  hoping  all 
things  and  enduring  all  things. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  enable  with 
the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and  the 
strength  of  Thy  might,  those  who  in 
these  fearful  times  m  the  ministry  of 
public  affairs  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  stewardship  of  the  national  life. 

Grant  unto  us  that  greatness  of  spirit 
which  shall  match  the  stupendous  pat- 
terns of  this  creative  day.  May  we 
never  hesitate  when  the  choice  is  be- 
tween honor  and  selfi.sh  expediency. 

O  Thou  God  to  whose  kinedom  the 
future  belongs,  use  us  in  our  loyalty  to 
America  at  its  best,  as  pioneers  of  a  "bet- 
ter habitation  for  humanity,  both  for 
our.'^elves  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord     Amen. 


municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  16,  1961.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution: 

S  133.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  these  States. 

S.  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  CraXt 
McLaren; 

S  546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Fll  Chung. 
In  Ae  Chung,  In  Sook  Chung,  and  In  Ja 
Chung; 

S  751.  An  act  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  Clalnos  Commission,  and  for 
other  purp<jses; 

S  949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  O. 
Tledermann; 

S.  1064.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Pisar; 

S.  1941  An  act  to  authorize  construction 
of  community  support  facilities  at  Los 
Alamos  County.  N.  Mex.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15,  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  Variety  Artists  Week. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedmes  of  Friday, 
June  16,   1961,  wa.s  di.'^pensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in   writing  from   the  Presi- 
dent  of   the    United   States   were   com- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S  1619)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  accounts  of  outstanding  old 
series  currency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
610 1  to  strengthen  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 


by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advi- 
sory Board. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H  R  74  An  act  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expenditure  of  funds  to  re- 
habilitate slip  7  In  the  city  of  New  York  for 
use  by  the  US  Army; 

H.R.  75  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals Improvldently  taken; 

H  R.  1935  An  act  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal In  determining  whether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Reha- 
bllltaUon  Certificate;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  2249  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  SUte  of  California  to  the  county 
of  Trinity: 

H  R  2250  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  Lassen  County.  Calif.,  to  the 
city  of  Susanvllle,  Calif.; 

H.R  2730  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
1  .,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

H  R  3385  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  appa- 
ratus Imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  certain 
Institutions; 

H  R.  6269  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  Imme- 
diately following  discharge  from  active  duty 
after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans  dis- 
charged before  that  date: 

H  R  6835.  An  act  to  simplify  the  payment 
of  certain  mUcellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlemenU; 

H  R  7099.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  per  diem  allowances  made  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  v/hlle  serving  In  special  programs 
overseas; 

H.R.  7148.  An  act  to  equalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  the  remains  of  vet- 
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crans  who  die  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  the  phice  of  burial; 

H.R.  7189.  An  a:t  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  cf  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota with  respect  to  the  boundary  between 
such  States,  and 

H  R.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLEI3  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales:  and 

H.R.  7218.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  not  less  than  3,000  officers  and  members. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The    following    bills    were    severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

H.R  74.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expenditure  of  funds  to  re- 
hablllUte  slip  7  In  the  city  of  New  York 
for  use  by  the  US    Army; 

HR.  75.  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals Improvldently  taken; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censor- 
ship; 

H.R.  6835.  An  act  to  simplify  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  miscellaneous  Judgments 
and  the  payment  of  certain  compromise 
settlements; 

H  R  7099.  An  act  to  validate  pa3rments 
of  certain  per  diem  allowances  made  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  while  serving  In  special  pro- 
grams overseas;  and 

H  R  7189  An  act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R  1935  An  act  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  boards  established  thereunder 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or 
not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  Buthorl7,e  the  award  of  ar.  Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  Certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  R  2249  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
perty  in  the  State  of  California  to  the  county 
of  Trinity;   and 

H  R  2250  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  Lassen  County.  Calif.,  to  the 
city  of  Susanvllle,  Calif  ;  to  the  Committee 
on   Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R  3385  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  lor  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  ap- 
paratus Imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions; 

H  R  6269  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  Im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans 
discharged  before  that  date;  and 


H.R.  7148  An  act  to  equalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  88,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  the  remains  of 
veterans  who  die  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  to  the  place  of  burial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordPTid 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION      ^ 

On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  following  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences, 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  JAPAN  ON 
JUNE  22 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguislied 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois  I  Mr.  DirksenI,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  on  Thursday, 
June  22,  1961.  to  declare  a  recess,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he 
knows  at  what  time  the  Prime  Minister 
will  come  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  it  is  anticipated  that  he  will 
be  here  at  about  2:50  or  3  o'clock. 

I  express  the  hope,  and  I  know  the 
minority  leader  joins  me  m  it.  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  in  the  Senate 
on  that  auspicious  occasion. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Dissolution  of  Fedekal  FACiLirtis 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  dissolve  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Commi.tee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv. 


Amendment  or  Section  416(b)(1)  of  the 
F*EDER.\L  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  416ib)(l)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  109  of  Federal 
Peopehtt  and  Administrative  S^vices 
Act  of  1949,  Relating  to  General  Supply 
Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral supply  fund  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRHSODKNT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

"House  Concureent  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  US  Government  Is  presently 
Indebted  in  an  approximate  sum  of  §295  bil- 
lion  and  the  debt  Increases  e.'ich   year:    and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  now  p>ays 
approximately  $9  blllinn  In  interest  on  the 
present  Indebtedness  each  fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  value  of  a  dollar  continues  to 
decretise,  particularly  since  World  War  II. 
largely  due  to  the  Inflationary  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

"Whereas  the  peojrte  of  the  United  States 
are  already  bearing  a  practically  confiscatory 
and  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  particularly 
from  the  Federal  Government:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  reprrsenta- 
fftv".«  {the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  State 
of  Texas  hereby  urges  and  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  provided  by 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

"'Section  I  On  or  before  the  15th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
lorth  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  trust  funds,  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  expenditures  to  be  made  from 
funds  other  than  trust  funds  during  such 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  shall  not  exceed 
such  estimate  of  the  receipts.  The  Presi- 
dent in  transmitting  such  budget  may  rec- 
ommend measures  for  raising  additional 
revenue  and  his  recommendations  for  the 
expenditure  of  such  additional  revenue  If 
the  Congress  shall  authorize  expenditures  to 
be  made  during  svtch  ensuing  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  such  estimate  of  the  receipts,  it 
shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than  3  days 
at  a  time  until  such  action  ha^been  t-aken 
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as  may  b€  necessary  to  balance  the  budget 
for  such  ensuing  ftscal  year  In  case  of  war 
or  other  grave  national  emergency.  If  the 
President  shall  so  recommend,  the  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  may  suspend  the  fore- 
going provisions  for  balancing  the  budget  for 
periods,  either  successive  or  otherwise  not 
exceeding  1  yeax  each 

■  Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article 

Sec  3  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
Ur.lesa  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress;' 
and.   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  una  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
congressicjnai  representative  from  the  State. 
•  Ben    Ramsey, 

Pr.-'^ident  of  the  Senate. 
■James    A     Turman. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DOROTKY      HaLXMAN. 

■'Chief  Cl.-Tk  of  the  House. 
"Charles      Schnabel, 

"Secretary  at  th'^  Senate." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  I  B  P  O.E.  of 
W  .  at  Parrell.  Pa  ,  relating  to  the  purchasing 
power  Of  the  dollar,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gittes  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin relating  to  compulsory  medical  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Baltic  States 
Joint  Committee  of  Southern  California, 
L<)S  Angeles,  Calif  ,  pledging  their  support  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  establish- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Bountiful.  Utah,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  expedite  the 
planning  and  construction  of  power  trans- 
mission lines  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Montgomery 
County.  For  America,  Royersford,  Pa.,  ex- 
pressing concern  about  States'  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relating  to  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  a  republican 
form  .f  government  in  each  State;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale and  Greater  Hollywood  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  both  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
relating  ro  the  enactment  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Florida  of  a  redistricting  bill,  and 
requesting  its  veto  by  the  Governor  of 
Fr>rida,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Texas  Surveyors  Association, 
at  Washington,  D  C  ,  remonstrating  against 
the  legality  of  the  secondary  boycott;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New 
Brunswick.  N  J  .  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Congress  for  help  given  to  make  the  scouting 
program  effective  in  the  life  of  the  Nation; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTION    OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
GENERAL    ASSEMBLY 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleac:ue,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pastore'  and  myself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.   1603, 


"memorializing  Congress  with  respect  to 
amending  the  internal  revenue  laws  so 
that  the  personal  exemption  on  tiie  in- 
come tax  of  individuals  may  be  in- 
crea.sed,  "  which  wa.s  recently  passed  by 
the  Gener.al  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, be  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  that 
the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refeired  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations 

iH    1603  1 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  with  re- 

•spect    to    amending    the    Internal    revenue 

laws   so    that    the    p>er8onal    exemption   on 

the    income    tax    of    individuals    may    be 

Increased 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  make  such 
amendment  to  the  Internal  revenue  laws  so 
that  the  personal  exemption  on  the  Income 
tax  of  IndUlduals  be  Increased  from  $600  to 
$800;  and  be  It  further 

Resoliyed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Senat<;rs  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion In  the  hope  that  each  will  use  every 
endeavor  to  have  favorable  action  taken  by 
Congress  on   this  Important  matter. 


RESOLUTION     OF    GROUP     HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

Mr.  JA\ITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  of  Chicago,  111.,  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  pending  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  3 

Whereas  to  make  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine  available  to  all  Americans  requires, 
in  addition  to  better  arrangements  In  the 
financing  of  health  care,  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  professional  health 
personnel,  and  a  significant  expansion  of 
community  health  facilities  and  services; 
and 

Whereas  Federal  action  Is  urgently  re- 
quired to  bring  about  these  critically  needed 
Improvements,  since; 

1.  Existing  sources  of  financial  oupport 
cannot  meet  the  costs  of  a  construction, 
expansion,  and  scholarship  program  ade- 
quate to  the  Nation's  need  for  more  physi- 
cians and  other  health  personnel,   and 

2.  Local  communities  need  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  develop  better  services  for  the 
aged  and  chronically  ill,  such  as  organized 
home  care,  and  other  services  not  now 
widely  available,  and 

3.  The  Improvement  of  the  abysmal  state 
of  currently  available  nursing  home  care 
requires  an  Increase  In  the  funds  available 
through  the  Hill-Burton  program  for  the 
construction  of  high  quality  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing homes,  and 

4.  The  combination  of  comprehensive  pre- 
payment with  the  group  practice  of  medi- 
cine holds  great  promise  for  making  high 
quality  care  more  readily  available,  but  the 
difficulty  of  financing  needed  facilities  has 


been  a  major  obstacle  In  the  further  devel- 
opment  and   expansion  of  such   plans;    and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  effective  Federal  action  toward 
these  ends:    Therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  the  unanimous  belief 
of  Its  members  and  affiliates  that  favorable 
action  Is  urgently  required  this  year  on  the 
following   three   legislative  proposals: 

1.  S  1072  and  HR  4999.  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act.  to  provide 
grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools  for 
construction,  expansion,  cost  of  education, 
and  for  scholarships  to  gifted  students  In 
health  professions  who  are  In  need  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and 

2.  S.  1071  and  HR  4998,  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act.  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes;  grants  to  State  and  local  govern - 
menu,  and  voluntary  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  stimulate  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  expansion  of  health  services, 
particularly  for  the  aged  and  chronically 
111;  and  to  provide  funds  for  research  and 
demonstration  in  the  utilization  and  provi- 
sion of  hospital  services,  and 

3.  S  1158  and  HR  5887,  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Facilities  Act,  to  provide  long-term. 
low-Interest  loans  to  comprehensive  medical 
care  plans  for  financing  of  necessary  facil- 
ities. 


REPEAL  OP  FEDERAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION EXCISE  TAX— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
transportation  section  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  has  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  trans- 
portation excise  tax.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Urging  Repeal  or  Federal 
Passenger     Tax 

Whereas  on  April  4.  1960.  the  transporta- 
tion section  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
presented  a  resolution  requesting  the  Im- 
mediate and  complete  repeal  of  the  wartime 
excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  passenger  trans- 
portation;  and 

Whereas  the  plight  of  the  rail  lines,  bus- 
lines and  airlines  has  steadily  worsened,  the 
transportation  section  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  repeau  its  urgent  appeal  for 
speedy  action  to  eliminate  thla  unreasonable 
burden;  and 

Whereas  the  transportation  section  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  Is  vitally  Interested 
In  the  preservation  of  all  transportation 
systems  servicing  the  port  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  10-percent  tax  on  passenger 
transportation  In  the  United  States  imposes 
an  excessive  and  unnecessary  burden  upon 
all  who  travel  In  the  pursuit  of  business  vital 
to  the  national  economy  and  welfare:    and 

Whereas  this  levy.  Imposed  as  an  emer- 
gency wartime  measure  nearly  20  years  ago 
to  discourage  nonessential  use  of  an  over- 
taxed transportation  system,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  serve  any  part  or  semblance  of  Its 
original  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  similar  wartime  excise  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  goods  was  repealed 
In  1958;  and 

Whereas  this  unnecessary  and  Inequitable 
excise  tax,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  travel 
and  thereby  discouraging  use  of  transporta- 
tion, poses  an  Unme<llate  and  serious  threat 
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to  common  carrier  services  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  transportation  section 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  does  sup- 
port the  railroads,  the  airlines  and  the  bus- 
lines In  their  earnest  request  for  the  needful 
elimination  of  the  10  percent  Federal  trans- 
portation excise  tax  immediately  and  In  Its 
entirety,  as  this  Is  in  the  public  Interest  and 
essential  to  the  national  economy  and  places 
the  board  on  record  as  favoring  that  repeal; 
and 

Whereas  this  Immediate  and  complete  re- 
peal Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  the  position  of  the  trans- 
portation section  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  favoring  the  repeal  of  this  tax  be  made 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress be  urgently  petitioned  to  take  Immedi- 
ate corrective  legislative  action. 

HE    Shipley, 
Chairman.      Transportation      Section. 
New  York  BiMrd  of  Trade. 


REPORTS    Ot-     COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Finance,   with   amendments: 

H  R  6027.  An  act  to  Improve  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age,  stirvlvors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  and  by 
making  additional  persons  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept    No  425) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  901.  A  bill  to  advance  the  marine  sci- 
ences, to  establish  a  comprehensive  lO-year 
program  of  oceanographlc  research  and  sur- 
veys, to  promote  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  research  and 
survey  ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographlc  Instrumentation,  to  as- 
sure systematic  studies  of  effects  of  radioac- 
tive materials  in  marine  environments,  to 
enhance  the  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept    No.  426 (. 

By  Mr  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

HR.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  427). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  3283  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
429): 

HR.  6416.  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment. In  the  St.ate  of  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  In  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  430): 

HR  5475  An  act  lo  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  431); 

H  R.  5760.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument, 
Nebr  .  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  432); 
and 

H.R.  5765  An  act  to  authcM-ize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  TVace 
Parkways  (Rept.  No.  433). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  'rom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; 


S  857.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park 
(Rept.  No.  428). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committ^^e  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HR.6422.  An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to.  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
4341 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S  614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  sur- 
plus grain  by  the  States  for  emerg;ency  use 
In  the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and 
other  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    435). 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Commltiee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S  2113  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions  (Rept   No  436). 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment ; 

S.  146  A  bill  to  extend  and  Increase  the 
special  milk  program  for  children  (Rept.  No. 
437 ». 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Commiteee  on 
I.-'»bor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  2051  A  bill  to  afford  children  of  certain 
deceased  veterans  who  were  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  but  who.  because  of 
residence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, were  unable  to  receive  such  assistance 
prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-460. 
additional  time  to  complete  their  education 
(Rept.  No   438) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intio- 
duced.  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    MANSFIELD: 

S  2096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ding  Lam 
Tam  and  Ding  Yun  Tam:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  MANsriELO)  : 

S  2097.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooverrunent  Operations. 

S.  2098.  A  bill  to  govern  the  harvesting  of 
Indian    timber;    to   the   Committee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BARTLETT: 

S  2099    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Beland:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DODD; 

S  2100.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Importation 
free  of  duty  of  certain  stained  glass  windows 
for  use  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral.  Hartford. 
Conn  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aida  Mary 
Sorlno  Boccalery:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced   the    first     above-mentlontsd    bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2102.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Jefferson 
division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  as 
the  Marshall  division:  to  the  Comm  ttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and   Mr 
Keating  I  : 

S  2103  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  in  1964  and  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   KEATING  (by  request)  : 

S.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend"  section  1498  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  Infringe  their 
patents  while  carrying  out  Government  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MUNDT 

S  2105    A    bill   for   the  relief  of   Evert   G 
Fletcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HILL: 

S.  2106.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Lee  Fong 
Yu;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (by  request)  : 

S  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  Coast  Guard."  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2108  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  for 
summary  Judgment  procedure  in  appro- 
priate cases  In  the  consideration  of  license 
applications;  and 

S  2109.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  recel^nng 
apparatus:   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr   HILL: 

S.  2110.  A   bill    to  provide   for   a  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the   late  Senator  George 
W.   Norrls,   at   McCook.   Nebr  :    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BIBLE    (by  request): 

S.21li  A  bill  to  change  the  penalty  for 
\lolatlon  of  section  4(e)  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  safety  of  life  and  property  on 
islands  and  structures  built  upon  submerged 
lands,  and   for  other  purposes;    and 

S.  2112  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  create  trial  boards  for  the 
U.S.  Park  Police,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 

S.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 

S.  2114  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ap- 
point two  Individuals  as  referees  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Hartke    when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN ; 

S.  2115  A  bin  to  authorize  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  former  light  station  property 
In  Scltuate.  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.J.  Res.  107  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  '  Interfalth  Day  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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FREE    IMPORTATION    OF    CERTAIN 
STAINED  GL.-\SS  WINDOWS 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
relieve  St.  Joseph.s  Cathedral  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  from  the  payment  of  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  its  stained  glass 
windows. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  state  the  history 
behind  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

The  tariff  law  exempts  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  various  kinds  of  stained 
glass  windows  which  are  judged  to  be 
works  of  art.  Such  an  exemption  was 
applied  for  in  the  ca.se  of  the  stained 
glass  m  question  a:.d  was  denied  by  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  ground  that 
these  windows,  composed  of  thick  pieces 
of  colored  f4la.ss  laid  over  an  artistically 
created  window  desirn,  chipped  so  as  to 
facet  the  glass  and  cemented  together, 
are  not  stained  glass  windows  within  the 
scope  of  paragraph  810  of  the  Tariff  Act 
The  Treasury  Department  had  made  a 
similar  ruling  on  an  identical  ca.se  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  Mi.'^sion  of  San 
Gabriel,  in  California.  The  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel  appealed  the  Treasury  De- 
partments  ruling  before  the  customs 
court  of  Los  Angeles  and  won  its  appeal, 
thus  establishing  legal  precedent  on  the 
side  of  the  position  taken  by  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral, 

The  Treasury  Department,  however, 
though  it  did  not  choose  to  appeal  the 
court  deci.sion,  did  not  accept  it  as  a 
ba.sis  for  changing  its  ruling. 

There  is  a  legislative  as  well  as  a  court 
precedent  in  favor  of  the  action  proposed 
in  this  bill.  Public  Law  mm,  enacted 
on  August  6.  1956,  P'ran'^ed  a  similar  re- 
lief to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Stamford,  Stamford.  Conn.,  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Identical  legislation  to  that  which  I 
now  introduce  ha.s  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative Emilio  Q  D\dd.\rio,  of  the 
First  Congres.sional  District  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  m  the  chair'.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived  and    appropriately    referred. 

The  bill  S  2100  >  to  allow  the  Impor- 
tation free  of  duty  of  certain  stained 
glass  windows  for  use  in  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral.  Hartford,  Conn.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


REDESIGNATION  op  JEFFERSON 
DIVISION  OF  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  TEXAS  AS  THE  MARSHALL 
DIVISION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Ml".  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  redesignate  the  Jefferson  division 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  as  the 
Marshall  division.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2102'  to  redesignate  the 
Jefferson  division  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas  as  the  Marshall  division,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Y.^rborocgh.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
124(c)(5)  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Marshall  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Camp.  Cass,  Harrison,  Hopkins. 
Marlon.  Morris,  and  Upshur. 

"Court  for  the  Marshall  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Marshall." 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
WORLD  S  FAIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  make  possible  U.S. 
participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair. 

Several  New  York  Representatives  are 
introducing  similar  bills  today  in  the 
other  body;  the  proposed  legislation  was 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  implement  Commerce  Secretary 
Hodges'  recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  participate  fully 
in  the  World's  Fair.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  fair  and  to  desig- 
nate an  agency  and  to  appoint  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  such  pre- 
liminary work  as  is  necessary. 

The  extraordinary  planning  that  is 
now  underway  for  the  New  York  Worlds 
Fair  of  1964  and  1965  makes  it  clear  that 
this  will  be  an  historic  milestone  of  our 
Nation  of  vast  benefit,  direct  and  in- 
direct, to  tne  United  States  and  the  world. 
The  theme  of  the  fair  is  'Man's  Achieve- 
ment on  a  Shrinking  Globe  in  an  Ex- 
panding Universe."  Its  main  objective 
is  'Peace  Through  Understanding."  Its 
purpose  is  predominantly  educational. 

President  Kennedy  has  given  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  his  complete  sup- 
port as  did  Piesident  Eisenhower  before 
him.  The  three  living  ex-Presidents  of 
the  United  States  are  honorary  chair- 
men. Outstanding  leaders  in  American 
life  comprise  the  board  of  directors.  And 
the  Nation's  great  No.  1  city  planner  and 
master  builder,  Robert  Moses,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  fair. 

My  colleague  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
approve  this  legislation  promptly  to  pave 
the  way  for  U.S.  participation  in  this 
truly  historic  American  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2103)  to  provide  for  plan- 
ning the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  to 
be  held  at  New  York  City  in  1964  and 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  ffor  himself  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ir;G) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  today  to  join  with  my  senior 
colleague  IMr.  Javits)  in  support  of  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  full  study  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  1964-65.  As  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  fair,  with  my  col- 
league, I  have  been  watching  with  great 
interest  the  development  of  this  excit- 
ing international  project  to  promote  and 
enhance  peace  through  understanding. 
I  am  happy  that  the  New  York  delega- 
tion in  the  other  body  is  today  intro- 
ducing the  same  legislation  which  we 
offer  here  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  Is 
identical  to  proposed  legislation  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges. 

This  Is  an  historic  moment  for  the 
World's  Fair.  An  administration  backed 
bill  authorizing  Federal  participation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  expanding 
the  number  of  exhibits  at  the  fair  and 
increasing  interest  in  It.  Already,  there 
are  some  42  committed  governmental  ex- 
hibits including  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  World's  Fair  is  a  symbol  to  all 
nations  of  the  progress  of  man.  In  a 
way.  nothing  could  be  more  fitting  to 
express  mans  achievements  than  to  have 
the  1964-65  World's  Fair  located  on  the 
fornner  site  of  a  dump  on  Long  Island. 
Certainly,  this  is  a  .symbol  of  man's  con- 
stant endeavor  to  improve  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  old  Corona  dump  at  Flushing 
Meadow  which  was  leveled  for  the  1939- 
40  Worlds  Fair  was  made  famous  in 
the  novel  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  "The 
Great  Oatsby."  Fitzgerald  described  the 
site  of  the  1939-40  World's  Fair  and  the 
site  to  be  of  the  1964-65  World's  Fair  as 
a  valley  of  ashes — a  fantastic  farm  w  here 
ashes  grow  like  wheat  into  ridges  and 
hills  and  grotesque  gardens. 

Today,  we  are  taking  one  more  step 
in  revitalizing  this  now  Important  park 
in  Flushing  Meadows.  NY.  The  Federal 
pavilion  of  the  1964-65  fair  will.  I  am  cer- 
tain, be  a  shining  symbol  of  man's 
achievements  both  on  the  earth  and  in 
space,  which  in  this  decade  of  the  1960s 
is  the  real  new  frontier,  the  real  chal- 
lenge to  man's  insatiable  urge  to  conquer 
new  worlds. 


APPLICATION  Ol-'  CERTAIN  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  MILITARY  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to 
extend  the  application  of  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  military  services  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  purposes  of  uniformity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  together  with  a 
comparative  type  showing  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  comparison  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  bill  (8  2107  >  to  amend  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Coast 
Guard."  to  extend  the  application  of  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  the  military  serv- 
ices to  the  Coast  Guard  for  purposes  of 
uniformity.  Introduced  by  Mr  Magnu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparison,  presented 
by  Mr.  Macnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary   or  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  DC.  June  14.  1961 
Hon.  Lyndon   B    Johnson. 
President   of    the   Senate. 
Washmgton.    DC. 

Dear  Mr  President  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  ii  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To 
amend  lille  14.  United  States  Code,  entitled 
Coast  Guard."  to  extend  the  application  of 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  military  services 
to  the  Coast  Ouard  for  purposes  of  uni- 
formity." 

The  purpose  ol  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Coast 
Ouard  In  four  particulars  to  make  them  uni- 
form with  similar  provisions  applicable  to 
the  other  Armed  Forces  An  explanation  of 
the  four  changes  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  possess  authority  at  the  present  time 
to  remit  or  cancel  any  part  of  an  enlisted 
member's  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  his  honorable  discharge  if 
they  consider  such  remission  or  cancellation 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
(10  use  4837(d).  6161.  9837(d))  The 
Coast  Ouard  is  thus  the  only  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  without  such  remission  or 
cancellation  authority  In  order  to  provide 
uniformity  In  that  regard,  the  proposed  bill 
would  grant  the  Coast  Guard  the  same  au- 
thority already  possessed  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  who  had  been  awarded 
certain  medals,  such  as  the  Medal  of  Honor 
or  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  were  en- 
titled to  additional  pay  at  the  rate  of  t2 
per  month  (10  U.SC.  1946  ed..  696;  34 
use,  1946  ed.,  357.  364b)  These  provi- 
sions for  additional  pay  were  repealed  In 
1949  by  section  531(b)  (20).  (22).  and  (23) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  (63  Stat, 
838).  However,  similar  authority  with  re- 
spect to  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  was  Inadvertently  not  repealed  at 
that  time  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enact- 
ment of  both  the  codification  of  title  14  con- 
taining the  provision  and  the  en.actment  of 
the  Career  Comi>ensatlon  Act  occurred 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
Thus,  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
appear  to  be  at  least  technically  entitled  to 
such  additional  pay.  The  proposed  bill 
would  correct  this  situation  by  specifically 
rep>ealing  the  Coast  Guard  authority  In  the 
matter. 

With  respect  to  the  time  limit  on  the 
award  of  medals,  existing  law  applicable  to 
the  Navy  Department  provides  that  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  medal  must  be  made  by  a 
superior  ofBcer  within  3  years  of  the  act 
Justifying  the  award  (10  U.S.C.  6248)  A 
comparable  provision  applicable  to  the 
Coast  Ouard  provides  for  a  limit  of  1  year, 
which  has  proven  too  short  (14  U.SC  496). 
Also,  a  provision  was  recently  added  to  the 
Navy  Department  authority  to  cover  a  sit- 
uation where  a  recommendation  for  a  medal 
was  lost  or  not  acted  on  through  Inadvertence 
(Public  Law  86-582;  74  Stat,  320),  No  com- 
parable provision  exists  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  TTie  proposed  bill  would  make 
the  Coast  Guard  authority  in  regard  to  the 


award  of  medals  conform  to  that  of  the  Navy 
Department 

Under  existing  law.  firearms,  and  am- 
munition l>ought  with  funds  appropriated 
for  a  military  department  are  exempt  from 
sales  or  transfer  taxes  (10  U.SC.  2;J85).  No 
similar  exemption  Is  provided  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  it  expends  approxlmattly  »6,400 
per  annum  In  payment  of  such  taxes.  Inas- 
much as  the  Coast  Guard  is  by  statute  a 
brpnch  of  the  Armed  Forces  (14  U.SC.  1). 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  Justification 
for  this  discriminatory  treatment  and  the 
proposed  bill  would  grant  the  Coast  Guard 
the  same  exemption  presently  accorded  the 
military  departments 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  propoeed  bill  before  the  Senate  A 
similar  proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely   yours. 

I>OUCLAS    DiLI.ON. 

Comparative     Type    Showing     Chances     in 
Existing  Law  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  enclosed  in 
black  brackets;  new  matter  in  italic) 

SfCTION     461.     TITLE      14,     UNITED     STATES     CODE 
(1958    EDITION  I 

i  461,  Pity  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers  In- 
debted to  the  United  StatesCl  .  re- 
mission of  indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members. 

(a)  Commissioned  officers,  commissioned 
w.\rrant  officers,  cadets,  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  persons  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  receive  the  same  pay.  al- 
lowances, increases,  additions,  and  gratuities 
as  prescribed  by  corresponding  ranks,  grades, 
or  ratings  for  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Includ- 
ing any  extra  pay  and  allowances  for  special 
duty. 

(b)  The  pay  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
may  be  withheld  under  section  82  of  title 
5  on  account  of  an  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  admitted  or  shown  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  court,  but  not  otherwise  unless 
ujxm  a  special  order  Issued  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary, 

(c)  //  he  considers  it  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  have  remitted  or  canceled  any 
part  of  an  enlisted  member  s  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  instru- 
mentalities remaining  unpaid  before,  or  at 
the  time  of,  that  members  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

ANALYSIS  or  CHAPTER  13.  TITLE  14.  UNITED 
STATES    CODE     (1858    FDITION I 

§  461,  Pay  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers  In- 
debted to  the  United  StatesC-l  ;  re- 
mission of  indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members. 

SECTION      495.     TITLE      14.     UNITED     STATES     CODE 
(1958    EDITION) 

H  495    Additional  pay  fcH-  holders  of  medals 

CEach  enlisted  man  In  the  Coast  Guard  who 
Is  awarded  a  medal  of  honor,  a  distinguished 
service  medal,  or  a  Coast  Guard  medal  shall 
be  entitled  to  additional  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  month  from  the  date  of  the  deed  or 
service  for  which  the  award  is  made,  and  each 
emblem  or  Insignia  in  lieu  of  a  medal  of 
honor,  a  distinguished  service  medal,  or  a 
Coast  Guard  medal  shall  entitle  him  to  fur- 
ther additional  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
month  from  the  date  of  the  deed  or  service 
for  which  such  award  is  made,  and  such  ad- 
ditional pay  shall  continue  throughout  his 
active  service,  whether  such  service  shall  or 
shall   not  be  continuous.! 


ANALYSIS    OF    CHAPTER     13.    TITLE     14.    UNITED 
STATES  CODE    (  1  958  EDITION  i 

[495,  Additional  pay  for  holders  of  medals  ] 

SECTION      4  96       TITLE      14.     UNITED     STATES     CODE 
(1958    EDITION! 

I  496,  Time  limit  on  award;  report  concern- 
ing deed 

(o)  No  medal  of  honor,  distinguished  serv- 
ice medal,  distinguished  flying  cross.  Coast 
Guard  medal,  or  bar,  torj  emblem,  or  Insignia 
in  lieu  thereof  [shall  be  issued  to  any  person 
after  more  than  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed  or  service  Justifying  the  awarding 
thereof,  nor  unless  a  sjjeciflc  statement  or  re- 
port distinctly  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
service  and  suggesting  or  recommending 
official  recognition  thereof  shall  have  been 
made  by  his  superior  through  official  chan- 
nels at  the  time  of  the  deed  or  service  or 
within  one  year  after  the  deed  or  termination 
of  the  serviCk?.!  may  be  awarded  to  a  person 
unless — 

<f)  the  award  is  made  within  fire  years 
after  the  date  of  the  deed  or  seri-tce  justify- 
ing the auvrd: 

(2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
di.itingvished  service  and  recommending 
official  recognition  of  it  was  made  by  his 
superior  through  official  channels  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  that  deed  or 
termination  of  the  service. 

(6)    If   the  Secretary  determines   that — 

(i)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
distinguished  service  and  recommending 
official  recognition  of  it  wa."  made  by  the 
persons  superior  through  official  channels 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  that 
deed  or  termination  of  the  service  and  was 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  uithin  that 
tim^e.  and 

(2)  no  award  was  made,  because  the  state- 
ment was  lost  or  through  inadvertence  the 
recommendation  was  not  acted  upon  a  med- 
al of  honor,  distinguished  servwe  medal, 
distinguished  flying  cross.  Coast  Guard 
medal,  en  bar,  emblem,  or  insignia  m  lieu 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  rnay  be  awarded 
to  the  person  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  that  determination. 

SECTION      655.     TITLE      14.     UNITED     STATES     CODE 
(PROPOSED    NEW    SECTION) 

I  655,  Arms  and  ammunition:  immunity 
from  taxation 
Sc  tax  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  firearms, 
pistols,  revoli^ers,  shells,  or  cartridges  may  be 
imposed  on  such  articles  when  bought  with 
funds  appropriated  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

AN.\LYSIS       or      CHAPTER     17.     TITLE     14.     UNITED 
STATES    CODE 

655.  Arms  and  ammunition:  immunity  from 
taxation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  RELATING  TO  SUM- 
MARY JUDGMENT  PROCEDURE  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide 
for  summary  judgment  procedure  in 
appropriate  cases  in  the  consideration 
of  license  applications,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  justification  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  Will    be  received   and   appropriately 
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referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  justification  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  >S.  2103'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  summary  judgment  procedure 
in  appropriate  cases  in  the  considera- 
tion of  license  applications,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mvcnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  justification,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnvson,  are  as  follows: 

Feceral  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,   196t. 
The  Vict  I*RESTDEirr, 
VS.  Senate.  Wa.^hington.  D.C. 

De\r  Mr  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  .icl-pted  as  a  part  or  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  87lh  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  to  provide 
lor  summary  Judgment  procedure  In  the  con- 
sideration of  license  applications,  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's priDgram  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  for  its   consideration. 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  draft  bill  and  explanatory  statement 
on  this  subject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  conunit- 
te€  to  which  this  proposal  Ls  referred. 

Sincerely  yours, 
I  Newton  N    Minow, 

Chairman. 

Jdstification  for  Proposed  Amendments  to 
THE  Communications  Act  To  Provide  That 
THE  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion May  Act  Upon  License  Applications 
Under  a  Summary  Procedure  After  Ac- 
cording Parties  an  Opportunity  To  Be 
Heard 

The  Commission's  legislative  proposal 
would  amend  sections  309id)(2)  and  309(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended  (47  U.S.C.  3(39).  so  as  to  permit 
the  Commission,  when  it  was  unable  to  find 
that  a  grant  would  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, to  consider  and  determine  Its  action  on 
license  applications  after  according  appli- 
cants and  parties  in  Interest  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  but  without  resort  to  full  evi- 
dentiary hearings  where  no  genuine,  sub- 
stantial, and  material  Issues  of  fact  have 
been  presented. 

This  procedure  would  afford  applicants 
and  parties  in  Interest  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  serve  to  sharply  reduce  the  number 
of  protracted  evidentiary  hearings.  In  cases 
where  the  Commission  finds  after  examina- 
tion of  the  application  and  pleadings  that 
there  Is  no  real  dispute  on  any  substantial 
fact  that  would  be  material  to  the  Com- 
mission's decision,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  hold  a  full  evidentiary  hearing.  The  par- 
ticipants would  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  address  themselves  to  the  questions  be- 
fore the  Commission  by  the  filing  of  addi- 
tional pleadings  and  oral  argument,  thus 
giving  the  Commission  their  views  before 
It  reaches  us  ultimate  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter This  procedure  would  not.  of  course, 
affect  the  Commission's  present  authority 
to  dismiss,  without  evidentiary  hearing  or 
oral  argument,  any  application  which  Is  not 
In  accordance  with  the  Commission's  pub- 
lished rules  md  regulations. 


Section  309(d)(2)  now  provides  that 
where  the  Commission  finds  that  there  are 
no  substantial  or  material  questions  of  fact 
and  that  a  grant  of  an  application  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  it 
may  make  such  grant,  issuing  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor.  This  sul^sectlon.  to- 
gether with  subsection  309(e).  also  provides 
that  If  a  substantial  and  material  question 
of  fact  is  presented,  the  Commission  shall 
designate  the  application  for  a  full  hearing 
in  which  tlie  applicant  and  all  other  parties 
In  Interest  shall  be  permitted  to  participate 
and  Introduce  evidence.  This  approach  ac- 
cords with  the  generally  accepted  proposi- 
tion of  administrative  law  that  questions 
concerning  adjudicative  facts — facts  about 
the  parties,  their  activities,  businesses,  and 
properties  which  are  material  to  a  decision — 
are  t>€st  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  record 
ynvAde  In  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

Section  309(6)  of  the  present  statute  goes, 
however,  much  further  than  this.  It  pro- 
vides In  so  many  words  for  what  is  seemingly 
the  same  kind  of  hearing  If  the  Commission 
for  any  reason  is  unable  to  find  that  a  grant 
of  an  application  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest.  In  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  U.S.  v.  Storer  Broad- 
casting Co..  351  U.S.  192,  202,  "a  full 
hearing  under  section  309  means  that 
every  party  shall  have  the  right  to  pre- 
sent his  case  or  defense  by  oral  or  docu- 
mentary evidence,  to  submit  rebutUl 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  croi^s-exam- 
Inatlon  as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and 
true  disclosure  of  facts." 

Where  there  are  no  genuine  and  subotan- 
tlal  issues  of  fact,  the  resolution  of  which 
Is  material  to  the  ultimate  decision,  the 
language  of  section  3C9(e)  with  its  apparent 
requirement  for  an  evidentiary  hearing  in 
any  case  involving  a  denial  of  an  application, 
seems  to  misconceive  the  very  purpose  of 
this  kind  of  hearing  and  goes  beyond  the 
requirements  of  due  process.  As  was  said 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth 
Circuit  In  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
A.ssociation  v.  US..  241  F.  2d.  192,  196  (1957). 
aff'd.  356  US  272.  "It  Is  fundamental  to  the 
law  that  the  submission  of  evidence  is  not 
required  to  characterize  a  full  hearing'  wh_fe 
such  evidence  Is  Immaterial  to  the  Issue  to  be 
decided.  Where  no  genuine  or  material  issue 
of  fact  Is  presented,  the  court  or  administra- 
tive body  njay  pass  upon  the  issue  of  the  law 
after  according  the  parties  the  right  of  argu- 
ment." 

It  may  be  noted  that  where  the  courts 
have  been  confronted  with  the  full  impact 
of  this  statutory  language,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  circumscribe  lu  far-reaching  scope. 
In  the  Storer  case  cited  above,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  setting  forth  its  views  as  to  when 
a  hearing  Is  required,  said  that  "We  agree 
with  the  Commission  that  a  full  hearing 
would  not  be  necessary  on  all  such  applica- 
tions. We  do  not  think  that  Congress  In- 
tended the  Commission  to  waste  time  on 
applications  that  do  not  state  a  valid  basis 
for  a  hearing."  And  In  holding  that  where 
the  Commission  had  promulgated  a  proscrlp- 
tive  rule  of  generul  application,  the  denial 
of  an  application  thereunder  did  not  require 
a  prior  evidentiary  hearing  unless  the  appli- 
cation and  accompanying  papers  "set  forth 
reasons,  sufficient  if  true,  to  Justify  a  change 
or  waiver  of  the  rules."  the  Court  was  ap- 
parently atemptlng  to  restrict  the  right  to  a 
full  evidentiary  hearing  to  those  cases  pre- 
senting substantial  Issues  of  fact  which  were 
material  to  a  decision  on  a  waiver  of  the 
rules.  When  the  Storer  case  was  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 220  F.  2d  204,  the  court  indicated 
in  Its  opinion  that  an  application  could  be 
denied  without  hearing  if  the  applicant  ad- 
mitted to  being  an  alien  or  denied  without 
further  hearing  on  any  other  Issue  If  he  is 
found  to  be  an  alien.  Again,  if  an  applica- 
tion seeks  a  license  for  an  unlawful  use  or 


purpose,  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
that  it  may  be  rejected  without  hearing. 
FCC  v.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  347  UJ5. 
284  Another  attempt  to  clarify  the  Impact 
of  the  statutory  requirement  for  hearing  Is 
reflected  In  Judge  Prettyman's  concurring 
opinion  in  the  L  B.  WxUon  case.  170  F.  2d 
793.  In  uking  issue  with  the  majority  view 
that  a  petitioner  for  Intervention,  no  matter 
what  he  said  in  his  petition.  Is  entitled  to 
his  statutory  and  constitutional  right  to  an 
oral  hearing.  Judge  Prettyman  stated  at 
pfigfs  807-808  that— 

"If  the  facu  alleged  in  a  petition  clearly 
show  that  rlghU  of  the  peutloncr  are  in- 
volved in  the  principal  proceeding,  the  pe- 
tition cannot  be  denied  without  a  hearing 
in  which  tlie  petitioner  haa  an  opportunity 
to  prove  those  facts.  If  the  facta  are  dis- 
puted but  there  Is  also  a  question  of  law 
as  to  whether,  even  if  the  facts  be  true,  pe- 
titioner's rights  are  Involved,  the  petition 
cannot  be  denied  without  a  hearing  upon 
the  lecal  question;  that  hearing  may  con- 
sist of  an  oral  argument  upon  the  legal 
question  alone;  if  it  then  apF>ears  that  the 
alieged  facts,  if  true,  show  petitioners  rlghu 
to  be  Involved,  the  petition  cannot  be  de- 
nied without  furtlier  hearing  upon  the 
truth  of  the  allei^ed  facte  "  ' 

While  these  cases  would  indicate  that  in 
the  absence  of  substantial  factual  quesUons 
material  to  a  decision,  something  less  than 
a  full  evidentiary  hearing  would  be  appro- 
priate under  section  30«.  they  coxiatltute 
only  Inroads,  made  In  particular  altuaUona. 
on  the  otherwise  ail-encompasslng  language 
used  In  this  section  of  the  Communications 
Act.  Storer  talks  in  terms  of  a  denial  under 
an  established  rule  of  general  applicability. 
Judge  Prettyman's  statement  U  almply  a 
concurring  opinion  In  the  L.  B.  Wilson  case. 
The  dictum  on  denial  of  an  alien's  applica- 
tion and  the  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany case  deal  with  matters  of  specific 
statutory  prohibition.  It  Is  open  to  serious 
question  that  they  consUtute  a  basis  upon 
which  the  Commission  can  clearly  assume 
authority  to  deny  an  appllcaUon  without 
a  full  evldcnt.ary  hearing  after  having  de- 
termined that  no  genuine  and  substantial 
issue  as  to  any  fact  material  to  a  decision 
hnd  been  presented. 

It    is   proposed    to    amend    section   309   ao 
as  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of    the    Commission    to    follow    the    above- 
quoted      procedure,      described      by      Judge 
Prettyman  as  being  In  accord  with  the  con- 
stitutional    requirements     of    due    process. 
These    proposed    legislative    changes    would 
make  clear  the  responsibility   of   the  Com- 
mission   Initially    to    determine    whether    or 
not  there  are  genuine  and  substantial  iasues 
as  to  any  fact  which  In   lu  Judgment  and 
under   Us   criteria   would    be    material    to    a 
decision.      If    the    Commission    found    such 
to  exist.  It  would  direct  the  holding  of  an 
evidentiary  hearing  on  those  Issues  of  fact, 
the  resolution  of  which  it  deemed  material 
to  an  ultimate  Commission  decision.     If  the 
Commission    found    that    no    genuine    and 
substantial  issue  as  to  any  fact  material  to 
a  decision  was  presented,  but  was  nonethe- 
less unable  to  find  that  a  grant  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest,  It  would  notify  the  ap- 
plicant   and    all    of    the   parties    In    Interest 
of  the  reasons  therefor  and  afford  them  an 
op;x)rtunlty  to  file  pleadings  with  and  pre- 
sent oral  argvunent  to  the  Commission  with 
respect   to  any  conclusions  and   determina- 
tions of  legal  Issues  by  reason  of  which  the 
Commission  was  unable  to  make  an  affirma- 
tive   public   interest    finding.     Such   a    pro- 
cedure would  accord  the  parties  ample  op- 
portiudty  to  be   heard   with   respect  to   the 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  as  section  309  then 
read,  a  petition  for  intervention  was  the 
means  by  which  a  "party  in  interest "  cotild 
become   a   party   to  the   proceedings. 

Adopted:  March  1.  1961. 
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conclusions  and  legal  determinations  to  be 
drawn  from  tlie  undisputed.  substAntlal, 
and  material  facts  set  forth  in  the  pleading, 
without  resort  to  a  trial-type  hearing,  and 
would  not  be  dissimilar  to  the  summary 
Judgment  procedure  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  under  rule  86  of  the  Rules  for 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  US.  district  ccrurta. 
as  promulgated  bv  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
under  28  use.  2072. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 
OVER  TELEVISION  RECEIVING 
APPARATUS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
certain  regulatory  authority  over  tele- 
vision receiving  apparatus.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Commuriications  Commis- 
sion, requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
together  with  a  justification  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  justification  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2109)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  recei'ving  apparatus,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  MfCNrsoN,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  justification  presented 
by  Mr.  M.^cnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Commuwications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  IS.  1961. 
The  Vice  President, 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAM  Urn.  Vice  Prbsioknt:  The  Commi«- 
alon  haa  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative 
program  for  the  87th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by 
adding  new  sections  303(8)  and  330  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
minimum  performance  capabilities  for  tele- 
vision receivers,  and  that  no  person  shall 
trade  or  ship  in  Interstate  commerce  or  im- 
port from  a  foreign  country  any  television 
receiver  not  complying  with  such  minimum 
performance  capabilities  (47  U.S.C.  303(8), 
330). 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its  considera- 
;  tlon.  We  have  now  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
'  would  be  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  draft  bUi  on  this  subject  and  six 
copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with 
reference  thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  any  additional  Information 
that  may  l>e  desired  by  the  Senate  or  the 
committee  to  which  this  proposal  Is  re- 
ferred. 

sincerely  yours. 

Newton  N  Minow, 

Chairman. 


JusTincATioN  rtiR  Pkoposf-d  Amendments  to 
THE  Communications  Act,  Which  Would 
Empower  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  To  Regulate  thx  Pkrixsemancx 
Characteristics  or  Television  Receivers 
(47  use.  303,  330) 

In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Con- 
gress vested  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing available  to  all  people  of  the  United 
States  an  efficient  and  nationwide  com- 
munications service,  and  certain  authorities 
to  carry  out  these  resf>onslblllties.  Our  re- 
quest for  this  legislation  Is  an  expression 
of  our  feeling  that  in  the  area  of  television 
reception  sj-stems,  our  present  authority  Is 
not  commensurate  with  our  responsibilities, 
and  of  our  belief  that  Conuiilssion  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  performance  capabilities  of 
television  receivers  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility.  Identical  legislation  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress at  the  behest  of  this  Commission. 

By  Its  very  nature,  the  electromagnetic 
spectrvim  Is  limited,  resulting  In  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  channels  which  might  be 
utilized  for  television.  Therefore,  to  get  the 
greatest  television  service  possible,  expan- 
sion must  be  In  the  direction  of  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum available  for  television. 

The  portion  of  the  spectrum  available  for 
nongovernmental  television  use  provides  82 
channels.  Of  these  82  channels,  12  are  In 
the  VHF  portion  of  the  spectrum  and  70  are 
In  the  UHF  portion.  Notwithstanding  the 
availability  of  mnny  more  UHP  channels 
than  VHF  for  television  broadcasting,  the 
present  situation  finds  most  of  the  television 
broadcasting  stations  crowded  into  the  12 
VHF  channels,  leaving  70  UHF  channels  only 
sparsely  occupied.  The  existing  television 
service  is  being  provided  by  approximately 
450  VHF  stations  and  only  76  UHF  stations. 
A  major  reason  why  the  70  UHF  channels 
pre  only  sparsely  occupied  is  the  scarcity  of 
television  receivers  which  are  capable  of 
tuning  to  the  UHF  frequencies.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  of  some  62  million  television  re- 
ceivers throughout  the  country,  only  some 
8.7  million  (less  than  17  percent)  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  television  signals  which 
are  broadcast  In  the  ultrahigh  frequencies 
(UHF).  In  1959,  of  some  6  35  million  tele- 
vision sets  manufactured,  approximately  7 
percent  or  less  than  half  a  million,  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  UHF  signals. 

Tlie  production  of  all-channel  receivers  Is 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  either  VHF 
only  or  UHF  only  receivers.  We  are  advised, 
however,  that  mass  production  of  all-chan- 
nel receivers  would  subst.'\ntlally  reduce  the 
price  differential  between  VHF-only  receivers 
and  all-cnannel  receivers.  In  any  event,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  considerations 
which  Impel  manufacturers  to  produce  12- 
channel  sets  (VHF  only)  are  fundamentally 
inconsistent  with  our  allocation  of,  and  na- 
tional need  for.  82-channel  channels  for  tele- 
vision broadcasting  In  our  view,  the  two 
cannot  be  reconciled. 

The  scarcity  of  television  receivers  capable 
of  tuning  to  the  UHF  channels  discourages 
broadcasting  on  the  UHF  channels  because 
of  the  great  Initial  disadvantage  of  the  limi- 
ted potential  audience.  UHF  stations  find 
It  difficult,  and  In  most  cases  Impossible,  to 
compete  In  markets  served  by  VHF  stations 
mainly  because  of  the  aroused  skepticism 
on  the  part  of  the  advertisers  who  show  a 
marked  preference  for  VHF  outlets  in  spon- 
soring programs.  UHF  broadcasting  has  only 
proven  to  be  a  success  In  those  fpw  areas 
where  there  is  no  competition  with  VHF 
broadcasting.  The  viewing  public  has  not 
shown  any  willingness  to  unilaterally  pur- 
chase receivers  capable  of  receiving  UHF  sig- 
nals except  In  those  areas  where  no  VHF  pro- 
grams are  available.  The  result  is  that  the 
public  has  shown  that  it  will  not  purcliase 


UHF  sets  until  there  are  more  UHF  broad- 
casters and  UHP  brondcAStlng  will  not  In- 
crease UTitU  the  public  purchases  UHF  sets. 

The  CommlsEion.  In  order  To  provide  ade- 
quate television  service  within  this  frame- 
work, has  examined  vari.  as  metht>ds  ct  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  12  'V'HF  t  hannels 
from  merely  reducing  present  i-niri!::vam  co- 
channel  and  adjacent  channel  fiiaclnp  to  an 
overall  reshuffling  of  television  assignments. 
It  has  explored  the  various  factors  wi.ich 
have  frustrated  full  realization  of  '.he  cc  ws 
set  forth  In  Its  sixth  rep>ort  and  ordT,  and 
It  has  concluded  that  although  Immediate 
shortages  In  some  communities  could  be  al- 
leviated, no  rearrangement  of  the  assign- 
ments of  the  12  VHP  channels  can  provide 
for  an  elHclent  nationwide  television  system, 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation and  expanding  economy.  Moreover, 
the  neeative  reply  of  OCDM  regarding  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  additional  VHF  spec- 
trum space  from  the  Government  makes  it 
clear  that  television  cannot  be  expanded  In 
the  VHF  portion  of  the  spectrum  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  commission  has  now  concluded  that 
adequate  nationwide  television  service  '.s  not 
possible  within  the  framework  of  the  12 
VHF  channels  and  that  greater  use  must 
be  made  of  all  of  the  82  channels  allocated 
to  television,  including  the  70  UHF  channels. 

We  must  recognize  receiver  Incompati- 
bility as  a  major  factor  Inhibiting  develop- 
ment of  UHF  stations.  The  Commission  pro- 
poses to  combat  receiver  Incompatibility  by 
legislation  designed  to  promote  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all-channel  receivers  ca- 
pable of  satisfactorily  receiving  UHP  televi- 
slon  signals.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Commission.  In  1952.  In  its  sixth  repwrt  and 
order,  concluded  that  a  free  Intermixture  of 
VHF  and  UHF  channels  Is  the  solution  to  the 
allocations  problem.  However,  to  date,  the 
utilization  of  the  UHF  has  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  Commission's  expectations  In  Its  role 
as  a  part  of  the  allocations  plan.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  February  2,  1960, 
our  Chairman  concluded  that  deinterniixiug 
the  VHF  and  UHF  assignments  to  Individual 
cities  would  not  satisfactorily  solve  the  allo- 
cations problem  facing  television  broadcast- 
ing. 

After  very  comprehensive  study  over  the 
past  several  years  and  repeated  explorations 
of  every  posslbUlty  that  has  been  suggested, 
we  belie\e  the  most  feasible  course  with  a 
reasonable  prospvect  for  success  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  to  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  all-channel  receivers. 

Without  the  receiver  legislation  develop- 
ment of  UHF  stations  will  continue  to  be 
retarded.  In  the  face  of  the  limited  use  of 
the  large  portion  of  UHF  spectrum  space  now 
alUx;ated  to  television  broadcasting,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  surrender  substantial  por- 
tions for  other  pressing  needs.  The  restilt 
will  be  the  ultimate  coaflnement  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  the  wholly  Inadequate 
12-channel  VHF  system. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  12  VHF  channels  do  not 
provide  adequafftv  opportunities  for  growth 
to  meet  the  demaijd  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy and  that  fwM  use  must  be  made  of  all 
82  channels  available  for  television.  Any  at- 
tempts to  "squeeze  in"  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  additional  VHF  statlcns  can  only  re- 
suit  in  seru'us  degradation  cf  the  quality  of 
television  service  to  metropolitan  are.'is  and 
virtual  elmiinatioii  of  such  services  t  ;  many 
rural  areas.  Obviously,  such  a  program  ci  Uid 
not  provide  an  adequate  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Another  a.'pect  of  this  problem  which  is 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Commission  is  the 
development  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  and  the  desire  that  adequate  tele- 
vision services  be  made  available  to  as  many 
people  as  possible.  This  concern  is  demon- 
BtraWd  bv  the  fact  thai  a  television  channel 
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I  VHP  or  UHFi  has  been  reserved  r^r  edu- 
cational use  In  every  large  city  or  educa- 
tional center  In  the  country  But  In  many 
areas  where  educational  service  is  needed 
and  desired,  there  are  no  available  VHF  chan- 
nels, necessitating  an  assignment  of  a  UHF 
channel  to  an  educational  broadcaster.  Be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  available  VHF  channels, 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  educational 
broadcasting  must  be  In  the  UHF,  making 
the  growth  of  educational  television  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  grow'h  of  the  utilization 
of  the  UHF  Educational  broadcasters  find 
the  UHF  at  the  present  time  to  be  less  de- 
sirable I  as  the  commercial  stations  do)  be- 
cause of  receiver  incompatibility  and  they 
are  discouraged  by  the  limited  potential 
audience  In  our  view,  the  only  hope  for 
fin  adequate  educational  television  service 
lies  m  fui:  utilization  of  the  70  UHF  chan- 
nels which  are  not  now  being  fully  exploit- 
ed So  long  as  most  generally  available 
commercial  receivers  are  limited  to  the  VHF 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  educators  will  be 
reluctant  to  go  forward  with  a  program  for 
extensive  use  of  UHF  frequencies. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation  will  be  handicapped 
with  a  limited  television  system  with  In- 
adequate opportunities  for  local  outlets  and 
adequate  educational  service  and  effective 
competition  We  could  expect  the  inequl- 
«  ties  and  monopolistic  element*  in  the  pres- 
ent system  to  become  magnified  This  would 
^  be  a  result  opposed  to  our  national  policy 
and  desire  for  increased  competition  and 
inevitably  pressures  will  mount  for  the  adop- 
tion of  strong  measures  to  overcome  the 
shortages  This  may  Include  breakdowns 
in  the  technical  standards  to  squeeze  In 
more  assignments  in  the  VHF  and  such 
regulatory  mea.sures  as  rationing  of  time 
on  stations 

In  closing  we  might  mention  that  the 
UHF  project  in  New  York  City,  authorized 
by  Congress  Is  progressing  satisfactorily  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  station 
In  actual  operation  by  early  fall  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  experiment  is  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  wr.rkabllity  of 
UHF  within  large  metropolitan  areas  wher^ 
many  receivers  are  .shielded  by  hi^h  build- 
ings Additionally  there  will  be  useful  by- 
products in  the  f  .rm  of  information  con- 
cerning receiver  characteristics,  receiving 
antennas  transmitter  operation,  etc.  As 
this  information  becomes  available,  it  will  be 
used  to  further  UHF  development  in  what- 
ever way  practicable 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mission must  conclude  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  here  requested  is  of  utmost 
Importance  to  the  national  welfare  We  be- 
lieve that  this  prop(jsed  legislation  will  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  public  by  better 
enabling  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility  to  make  available  so  far  as 
possible  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  rapid.  efBclent,  nationwide  wire 
and  radio  communication  service 

CONCURRING    STATEMENT    OF    COMMISSIONER 
ROBERT    E      LEE 

I  concur  in  the  legislation  proposed  How- 
ever in  Justification,  the  C-.mmJss.on  has 
stressed  the  need  for  82  channels  for  broad- 
casting It  is  my  opinion  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  better  servec  were  tele- 
vision to  be  shifted  to  LTIF  thereby  promot- 
ing a  more  competitive  and  adequate  tele- 
vision system  and  releasing  the  VHF  band.s 
to  meet   the  needs  of  other  services 


to  authorize  the  appointment  of  two  ref- 
erees in  the  District  of  Columbia  juve- 
nile court.  The  juvenile  court  today 
lakx)rs  under  a  backlog  of  cases  which  is 
indefensible  by  any  standards  of  either 
legal  justice  or  social  compassion. 

The  District  juvenile  court  is  modeled 
after  the  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
but  is  not  identical  with  it.  The  Stand- 
ard Juvenile  Court  Act  was  written  by  a 
distinguished  sroup  of  juvenile  court 
judges  and  other  experts  under  the 
auspice^  of  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association. 

The  .standard  act  has  been  adopted  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  States.  Although  the  Dis- 
trict juvenile  court  is  modeled  after  this 
act.  referees  were  not  included  when  the 
District  juvenile  court  was  established. 
As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  District  Committee.  I  am 
very  concerned  over  the  impasse  which 
has  been  reached  in  providing  additional 
judges  for  the  District  juvenile  court. 
While  this  matter  is  debated,  and  agree- 
ment not  reached,  there  are  youths  in 
the  District  who  need  the  help  which  an 
efficient  juvenile  court  system  could,  but 
cannot  now.  provide.  There  is  a  backlog 
of  cases  of  juveniles  who  are  not  being 
rehabilitated,  and  the  incidence  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  remains  high. 

The  function  of  the  two  proposed 
juvenile  court  referees  would  be  to  hold 
preliminary  hearings  under  assignment 
from  the  juvenile  judge.  The  findings 
and  hearing  record  of  the  referees  would 
be  remitted  to  both  the  judge  and  the 
juvenile's  parents  or  guardians.  If  the 
parent,  child,  or  guardian  does  not  ap- 
peal withm  3  days,  the  referee's  findings 
shall  become  the  order  of  the  court  when 
signed  by  the  judge. 

The  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  Committee  soon  will  begin  hear- 
ings upon  this  and  other  pending  legis- 
lation concerning  the  District  juvenile 
court.  We  hope  to  explore  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  juvenile  court  han- 
dles cases,  and  examine  the  District's 
methods  of  providing  constructive  op- 
portunities for  its  youth.  I  expect  the 
Congress  will  benefit  from  the.se  hear- 
ings which  will  develop  the  reasons  for 
legislation  authorising  referees  In  the 
District  juvenile  court 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2114)  to  authorize  the 
Commi.s.'^ioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  appoint  two  individuals  as  ref- 
erees of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TWO  REFEREES 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUVE- 
NILE COURT 

Mr.   HARTKE,     Mr    President,   I   in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY TO  MRS    ELMER  ,1    BLOOM 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  town  of  Scituate.  Mass., 
to  convey  to  Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Bloom  of 
Peona.  111.,  a  portion  of  town  park  prop- 
erty underlying  the  veranda  of  a  porch 
of   a   house   owned  by  her   without   the 


paik   property  reverting  to  the   United 
States. 

The  necessity  for  legislative  action 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  plot  in 
question  is  a  part  of  a  former  lighthouse 
station  which  was  conveyed  for  $1,000  to 
the  town  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  deed  dated  June  6.  1917.  The  deed 
contained  a  provision  for  revision  of  the 
property  to  the  United  States  if  it  ceased 
to  be  maintained  by  the  town  as  a  his- 
toric landmark. 

It  appears  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  land  involved  built  a  house  m 
1926,  the  veranda  of  which  encroached 
a  few  feet  on  the  land  of  the  town  of 
Scituate.  When  an  attempt  was  made 
recently  to  rebuild,  the  encroachment 
became  known  The  town  cannot  cure 
the  situation  by  a  conveyance  by  reason 
of  the  reversionary  Interest  to  permit 
the  sale. 

The  bill  would  make  no  changes  in  ex- 
isting law.  and  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  ex- 
pressed no  objections.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment stated,  however,  that — 

It  would  s^em  only  equlUble  that  since 
the  property  waa  originally  conveyed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  lt«  being  managed  as  a  his- 
toric landmark,  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive •  •  •  the  fair  market  value  of  any  land 
which  may  be  conveyed  for  waiving  lu  re- 
versionary Interests  in  the  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2115'  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  former  light  station 
property  in  Scituate.  Mass.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL    ACT    Ol-     1961— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  <S.  1643  i  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    BENEFITS    UN- 
DER   OLD-AGE.    SURVIVORS.    AND 
DISABILITY        IN-'^URANCE       PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    CLARK    (for    him.self    and    Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  Submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  'H.R   6027  •  to  improve  bene- 
fits  under    the   old-age.   survivors,    and 
disability     insurance    program     by     in- 
creasing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and   by   making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the   program,   and    for   other   purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 
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TO  REDUCE  TEMPORARILY  THE 
DUT^'-FPFF  .ALLOWANCE  OF  RE- 
TURNLNG  AMKHICAN  TOURISTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  sub- 
mit, for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence, an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6611)  to  amend  paragraph  1798<c)  f2)  of 
the  Tariflf  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  tem- 
porarily the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
joyed by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  17,  1961. 

This  bill  had  been  requested  by  the 
President  as  one  of  the  means  for  deal- 
ing with  our  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
menUs  problem.  I  beheve  that  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  should 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  considering  related  legislation  to 
eliminate  Inequities  in  the  tariff  laws 
applicable  to  tourists  which  have  been 
a  source  of  irritation  both  to  returning 
VS.  residents  and  to  foreign  visitors 
coming  to  our  shores. 

I  therefore  propose  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  would  permit  visitors  to 
the  United  States  to  bring  in  gifts  duty- 
free up  to  $100  instead  of  the  present 
$10  limit.  The  current  limit  has  been 
a  source  of  irritation  to  foreign  visitors 
who  cannot  understand  why  U.S.  tourists 
abroad  can  spend  up  to  $500  while  they 
are  limited  to  $10.  This  amendment 
would  equalize  their  situations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DETERMINATION  THAT  CERTAIN 
COSTS  OF  OPERATING  BANKS 
LAKE  ON  COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJ- 
ECT ARE  NONREIMBURSABLE- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mi-  MagnusonI  may  be 
added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2086)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  cer- 
tain costs  of  operating  and  maintam- 
ing  Banks  Lake  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  recreation  purix)5es  are  non- 
reimbursable, introduced  by  me  on  June 
15.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF   JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  15,  1961.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Saltonstall  was  added  as  a  cosp>on- 
sor  of  the  joint  re.solution  iS  J  Res.  105) 
to  provide  protection  for  the  golden 
eagle,  introduced  by  Mr  Yarbobouch 
ifor  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
June  15.  1961. 


NOTICE   OF    HEARINGS   ON   S.    2000. 
THE    PEACE    CORPS    BILL 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations i-ssued  a  pre.ss  release  indicating 
that  on  Jime  22  and  23  it  was  schedul- 


ing' hearings  on  S  2000,  the  Peace  Corps 
bill  As  this  is  the  first  tune  the  Senate 
has  been  in  session  since  the  announce- 
ment was  made.  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
information  that  on  June  22  at  10:30 
a.m.  and  2:30  p.m  Mr.  Roboit  Sargent 
Shriver,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  other  administration  witnes.ses  will 
present  testimony  on  S.  2000  On  June 
23  at  10:30  a.m.  the  committee  will  hear 
private  citizens  and  organization  repre- 
sentatives interested  in  testifying  on  the 
bill.  All  of  these  hearings  will  be  open 
to  the  public  and  will  be  held  in  room 
4221.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forei.gn 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Edward  T.  Wailes,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic; 
and  William  P.  Snow,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  HKARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED CONSTITLTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS CONCERNING  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KEFAU\^R.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  28,  and  29.  1961.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
will  continue  its  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  relating  to  the  system  of 
Federal  elections. 

Twenty-one  Senate  Joint  Resolutions 
are  under  consideration.  They  concern 
the  mctliod  of  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  in- 
cluding presidential  primaries  and  elec- 
toral college  reform,  and  qualifications 
for  voting  including  18-year-old  voting, 
poll  taxes,  and  residence  requirements. 
The  numbers  of  these  resolutions  are  1, 
2.  4.  9.  12.  14,  16,  17,  20,  23.  26.  28,  48,  54, 
58,67.71,  81,  90.  96,  and  102, 

Previous  hearings  have  been  limited 
to  the  testimony  of  Senators  who  are 
sponsors  of  the  various  resolutions.  The 
forthcoming  meetings  are  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  other  witnesses.  Including 
other  Senators,  Congressmen,  eminent 
political  scientists,  and  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  and  interested 
organizations. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:3(1  a.m.  in 
room  457  of  the  Old  Senate  OfiBce  Build- 
ing on  each  of  these  days.  Persons  in- 
terested in  appearing  as  witnesses  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in  room 
141  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Buildinp,  or 
by  calling  extension  5581. 


f erred  to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  F.  Morey.  of  Mas&ach:xsetts.  trj 
be  U.S.  marshal,  disliict  of  Massachu- 
setts, term  of  4  years,  nee  Ralph  W. 
Gray,  deceased. 

Leonard  T.  Heckathom,  of  South 
Dakota,  to  be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of 
South  Dakota,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Bernard  A    Boos. 

Robert  Nelson  ChafTm.  of  Wyoming, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Wyoming, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  F.  Raper,  Jr. 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
bo  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Daniel  H.  Jenkins. 

Frank  R.  Freeman,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Dale  M.  Green. 

Tliomas  B.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  Strickler. 

James  J.  Moos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Gilbert  B.  Scheller. 

Orv'ille  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Miciiigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Clark  W.  Gregory. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
jiersons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  With  the  committee,  m  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  June  27,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  HAROLD  COyi 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE. 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  schedule<l  for  Tues- 
day. June  27.  1961.  at  1030  a.m.  \n 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Buildins. 
on  the  nomination  of  Willifun  Harold 
Cox.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  jjer- 
sons  interested  in  the  heainp.?  may 
make  such  representation.s  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansa.s  [Mr.  McClellanI, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  Joitnston',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.ska   !Mr.  HruskaI. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  Prosicent    the 
following    nominations    have    been    re- 


NOTICE  OF  HKARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ROGER  J  KILEY  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
dav.   June   27.    1961,   at    10:30   a.m.,   in 
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room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Roger  J.  Kiley.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
seventh  circuit,  vice  W  Lynn  Parkin- 
son, deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Mr  John- 
ston i,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


I 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  edltonaLs.  articles,  and  so 
forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s 

I  By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Article    entitled       How    To    Start    Thlng.s 

Booming    Again  "    pubh.shed    in    This    Week 
magazine  for  June  18,  1961. 


ARTICLE   ON    KANSAS    BY    AN'GELOS 
TERZAKIS 

•  Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  Prerident.  ma.s- 
much  as  this  is  centennial  year  in  Kan- 
sas, we  have  many  visitors,  not  only 
from  our  own  country  but  from  many 
foreign  countries 

In  April,  the  College  of  Emporia,  Em- 
poria, Kans  .  presented  the  world  pre- 
miere in  English  of  the  modern  Greek 
drama,  'Theophano.'  by  Angelos  Ter- 
zakis  Mr.  Terzak:s  the  outstanding 
playwright  in  Greece  today,  spent  2 
weeks  in  Emporia  during  the  run  of  his 
play.  Upon  hi.s  return  to  Athens,  he 
wrote  some  of  his  impressions  of  Em- 
poria and  Kansas  for  Vima — Tribune — 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Greece,  and 
one  that  is  referred  to  as  the  'New  York 
Times  of  Greece  ' 

Emporia  is  the  hometown  of  the  late 
William  Allen  White  former  editor  of 
the  Emporia  Ga^.ette.  Mr.  Whites  arti- 
cles were  recognized  both  nationally  and 
internationally  He  truly  represented 
rural  America 

m  writing  of  Kansas,  Mr  Terzakis 
compared  life  m  our  large  cities  and  in- 
dustrial areas  with  the  quiet,  serene  life 
in  the  rural  areas  It  i.s  regrettable  that 
many  of  our  guests  from  foreign  coun- 
tries see  life  only  as  it  prevails  in  the 
larae  cities 

Mr.  Terzakis  wrote  of  Kansas: 

This  State  offers  to  its  people  everything; 
namely  health  humanitarian  concepts  of 
life,  comfort,  education,  vitality,  and  peace. 
In  this  great  State  there  is  no  feeling  that 
you  live  hidden  from  God.  but  quite  the 
contrary,    in  the  right  hand  of  God," 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thf  Right  Hand  or  God 
Where  do  men  eo  to  find  life''  In  the 
great  centers  There,  where  flesh  and  bone 
are  crushed  together,  where  the  air  be<:omes 
rare,  full  of  stagnation  expensive  ;incl  un- 
healthy,    where     avarice     dominates      where 


c  inimotiallty  abounds,   where   man   loses  his 
nieadurements    and    becomes    :i    monster, 

I  understand  very  well  my  friends,  who 
returning  from  America,  told  me  that  they 
couldn't  live  there  The  way  of  life  there 
does  not  please  them  They  had  visited  the 
big  cities  They  had  experienced  the  fever 
of  New  York  or  Chicago  Oh,  how  I  bless 
my  fate  that  presented  me  a  less  ambitious 
opportunity.  I  had  the  privilege  and  Joy 
to  spend  15  days  living  without  the  glamor- 
ous tones  of  an  American  big  city. 

The  real  life  of  a  country  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  windows  (New  York,  Chicago, 
etc.).  This  life  is  so  superb  in  quality  In 
contrast  to  the  windows  This  Is  because 
the  big  city  In  the  final  analysis,  despite 
its  attempt  to  present  local  color,  is  losing 
its  essence.  The  impurities  that  find  refuge 
in  them  dlsfomw  them.  The  rushing, 
pushing,  and  panting  manages  to  poison 
their  blo<xl.  What  could  you  expect  from 
these  monstrous  blocks  where  even  the  air, 
a  basic  element  of  our  life,  ceases  to  be 
natural?  Yes.  the  air.  the  breath  of  God. 
becomes  poisonous.  You  breathe  this  air 
constantly  and  your  inner  world  changes 
you.  But  here  in  this  blessed  corner  of  the 
earth  the  air  smells  fresh  with  the  fra- 
grance of   new   mown   hay. 

Here  the  atmosphere  elevates  the  aoul 
and  leads  your  soul  to  distant  memories  far 
behind  the  individual,  personal  life  and  re- 
minds you  of  Parrdlse  Lost.  This  peaceful 
city,  which  carries  the  name  Emporia,  repre- 
sents a  quite  dlflTerent  picture  from  what 
a  European  observer  Is  accustomed  to  seeing 
in  the  European  Mosaic.  Nothing:  crowded: 
no  cement  cities;  here  an  endless  park: 
adorned  with  lovely  dwellings  which  are 
charming  and  Joyful;  no  fences  separate 
neighbors;  all  things  coexist  In  harmonious 
company. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  ambiguous  picture 
we  have  from  our  distance  about  life  In 
America.  In  this  blessed  city  where  people 
sleep  without  locking  their  doors,  where 
children  leave  their  bicycles  overnight  on 
the  grass,  I  recollect  the  idea  we  have  of  a 
country  dDmlnated  by  gangsters  This  Is 
the  distortion  of  the  windows,  but  It  Is  also 
the  bitter  fruit  of  the  many  senseless  pic- 
tures offer-Kl  by  Hollywood. 

Not  that  there  are  no  gangsters  In  Chi- 
cago, but  these  gangsters  do  not  represent 
America.  America  is  represented  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  who  look  at  you  Innocently 
and  with  faith.  People  smile  at  you  on 
the  street  even  though  you  are  a  total 
stranger  tD  them  and  wholeheartedly  offer 
you  their  hand  and  believe  whatever  you  say 
for  the  so;e  reason  that  you  said  It  Deep, 
remote  from  the  noisy  megatropollsls,  the 
genuine  heart  of  America  functions. 

Your  soul  relaxes  seeing  so  many  open 
sincere  faces  One  accustomed  to  the  heart- 
less Indifferences  of  foreign  countries,  to  the 
cold,  and  neutral  glances  that  pass  you,  one 
is  surprised  upon  entering  a  store  to  realize 
that  people  look  at  you  with  warm  Interest, 
almost  tenderly,  and  ask  about  your  coun- 
try proving  that  they  care  for  you. 

This  may  be  rationalized  by  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Midwest  and  the  fact  that  a  for- 
eigner Is  a  rarity  there  This  is  not  the  case. 
And  even  if  this  virtue  is  a  result  of  being 
remote,  then  they  are  truly  blessed  by  God 
They  revive  In  you  faith  and  love  to  man 
that  this  ceptury  is  passionately  struggling 
to  destroy. 

I  have  visited  large  countries  where  men. 
if  they  don't  Ignore  you,  are  cynical,  and 
never  attempt  to  descend  from  the  ley  stage 
of  their  political  superiority  to  communicate 
with  you.  Or  simply,  they  treat  you  In  an 
undignified  manner.  Or  they  present  you 
with  an  artificial  politeness,  paid  and  me- 
chanical. 

In  Kansas,  nothing  of  this  sort.  Not  once 
during  my  stay  In  Kansas,  and  It  Is  hard  to 
say  how  many  I  met.  did  I  meet  anyone  dis- 


playing Indifference,  cynicism,  and  an  af- 
fected politeness.  The  adornment  ot  the 
American  is  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  And 
In  this  sense  he  is  a  genuine  humanitarian. 
Here  I  met  men  and  women  who  had  never 
visited  New  York  and,  even  more  surprising, 
they  do  not  Intend  or  desire  to  do  so  You 
realize  this  and  feel  very  happy  In  the 
souls  of  these  people  the  virus  of  flight  and 
escapism  does  not  enter  The  truth  Is  that 
that  State  offers  to  Its  people  everything; 
namely,  health,  humanitarian  concepts  of 
life,  comfort,  education,  vitality,  and  peace 
In  this  great  State  there  is  no  feeling  that 
you  live  hidden  from  God.  but  quite  the 
contrary.  "In  the  right  hand  of  God." 


GEORGL  H   BENDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I 
announce  the  death  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  George  H.  Bender. 

By  election  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio, 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
November  1954,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term,  ending  January  3.  1957,  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Former  Senator  George  H  Bender 
died  a  comparatively  young  man.  being 
only  64  years  of  age 

In  his  lifetime  he  was  a  great  pro- 
tagonist and  a  powerful  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Ohio.  He  and  I 
waged  seven  bitterly  contested  cam- 
paigns agaix^st  each  other,  for  the 
privilege  of  representing  Ohio  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large. 

George  Bender  was  a  most  vigorous 
and  intelligent  campaigner  and  a  power- 
ful votegetter 

His  activities  as  a  Republican  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  16.  when  he  was 
known  as  the  boy  orator  of  West  Com- 
merce High  School,  in  Cleveland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1912.  when 
former  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 
traveling  throughout  the  Nation  being 
acclaimed  by  crowds  of  enthusiastic 
citizens  in  various  cities,  George  H 
Bender,  then  only  16  years  of  age,  was 
in  the  crowd  at  the  old  Union  Depot  in 
Cleveland,  to  cheer  Teddy  Roosevelt  as 
his  train  was  passing  through  that  city 
It  is  noteworthy  that  on  that  occasion 
George  Bender  obtained  from  Teddy 
Roosevelt  the  information  the  entire 
country  was  waiting  to  learn.  He 
shouted  to  the  former  President.  "Are 
you  going  to  run  against  President 
Taft?"  Teddy  Roosevelt  shouted  back 
to  George  Bender  and  to  the  entire 
throng.  "My  hat  is  in  the  ring."  That 
was  the  historic  reply  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
to  the  16-year-old  boy  who  later  attained 
statewide  and  national  prominence 

I  knew  George  Bender  well,  over  the 
years.  As  I  have  said,  we  were  bitter 
political  rivals.  In  later  years  we  came 
to  know  each  other  even  better,  and  I 
have  held  him  in  the  highest  personal 
regard.  Throughout  his  life  George  H 
Bender  was  a  very  personable,  engaging 
pleasant,  and  most  inteUigent  man.  As 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  for  14  years 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  2 
years,  he  justifiably  took  pride  in  the 
service  he  rendered  his  constituents  and 
his  country.  He  was  vigorous  and  bois- 
terous in  politics  and  intensely  hard 
working  in  every  ofBce— appointive  and 
elective— which  he  held. 
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In  the  course  of  his  political  career, 
he  addressed  more  Republican  meetings 
than  any  two  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  my  Slate  throughout  that  same 
period. 

He  crisscrossed  the  State  of  Ohio 
many  times  in  his  campaigns,  from  his 
first  political  speeches  in  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's 1912  camj  aipn  for  the  Presidency 
to  a  few  days  t>efore  he  suddenly  died 
of  a  heart  attack  last  Sunday.  At  one 
tune  he  was  ju.'.tly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  vot^'  getters  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Oaio 

Early  in  his  ca:eer  he  wa.s  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Senate  for  five  consecutive 
terms.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the 
US,  House  of  Representatives  in  1930, 
1932,  1934.  1936,  and  1948  In  1938  he 
was  elected  Congressman  at  Large  In 
1940  he  and  I  were  both  elected  to  that 
office.  He  was  reelected  continuously 
to  1948.  Then  m  1950.  which  was  the 
last  time  Ohio  elected  a  Congressman  at 
Large,  he  defeated  me  for  that  office 
In  1952.  he  was  elected  from  his  district 
In  1940,  the  last  year  Ohio  was  repre- 
sented by  two  Congressmen  at  Large, 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  were  go<xl  to  me  and 
reelecu^d  me  for  my  third  term  They 
also  reelect<»d  Gecij^e  H  B<'nder  who  ran 
ahead  of  every  Republican  candidate  on 
the  ticket  in  Ohio  that  year  and  de- 
feats my  running  mate,  a  very  able  and 
active  campamner.  It  was  one  of  his 
greatest  victories 

I  would  say  that  another  great  victory' 
achieved  by  George  H  Bender  was  when 
he  defeated  me  in  1930.  after  intensive 
Ciimpaigns  by  b<itli  of  us 

Those  two  occasions,  and  his  election 
in  1954.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  defeated  a  notable  Democrat,  a 
former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  were  three 
outstanding  victories  in  the  political 
career  of  Cxeorge  H   Bender. 

During  that  time  the  confidence  and 
the  Idve  that  the  Republican  Party  of 
Ohio  had  for  George  Bender  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  served  as  the 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  the 
most  pKjpulous  county  in  the  State. 

Following  his  defeat  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
irom  Ohio,  George  Bender  was  appwinted 
and  served  as  special  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Fred  A  Seaton. 
Among  his  duties  was  the  important 
function  of  promoting  tourism  in  Alaska 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  handled  this 
assignment  with  characteristic  vigor. 
He  performed  outstanding  work  in  that 
capacity  and  spoke  with  fervor  in  favor 
of  Alaska  s  admiJ.sion  into  the  Union. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive party  leader  and  helped  elect  many 
Republican  candidates  for  office  in  Ohio. 

He.  of  course,  was  to  the  end  a  con- 
troversial figure.  He  had  many,  many 
friends  and  supporters  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  Ohio  Without  a  doubt, 
he  had  spoken  in  every  county,  every 
city,  and  practically  every  village  in  Ohio 
In  the  course  of  his  many  campaigns. 

George  H.  Bentler  was  a  strong,  stal- 
wart Republican  _eader  in  the  State  and 
in  our  Nation.  Furthermore,  he  was  an 
affable,  genial  man  personally,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  no  political  rivalry 


existed  between  him  and  me  On  oc- 
casions when  I  would  meet  with  him  I 
came  to  regard  him  as  a  friendly  person- 
able, jovial  fellow  lowi^sman. 

I  know  that  the  Republican  .Party  of 
my  State  of  Ohio  has  lost  an  attractive, 
outspoken  leader.  Where  political  lead- 
ers meet  in  Washington,  in  Cleveland, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  men  and 
women  who  have  been  drawn  to  George 
H.  Bender  during  the  course  of  his  col- 
orful career  will  speak  with  affection 
regarding  him  personally,  his  ix)litical 
activities,  and  his  achievements  through- 
out an  active  life. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  who 
was  his  loving  partner  throughout  the 
years:  to  his  two  daughters,  and  to  his 
grandchildren.  May  I  testify  that  Mrs. 
Bender  was  always  a  great  asset  to  her 
husband 

Mr  DIFiKSEN  Mr  President  I  am 
delight-ed  to  note  the  t.estimony  and 
tribute  paid  to  the  late  Creorge  Bender 
by  our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1.  I  served  in  the 
House  with  George  Bender  for  many 
years,  and  also  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate.  He  was,  by  all  odds,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  one  of  the  mau  cou- 
rageous persons  who  ever  served  in  pub- 
lic life.  I  did  not  always  share  his  views. 
I  did  not  always  agree  with  him  in 
either  body  of  Congress.  Thert>  were 
many  times,  I  believe  I  can  say  when 
he  was  on  one  side  of  a  propositi  an  and 
I  was  on  the  other.  But  it  must  oe  .said 
that,  in  courageous  and  uninhibited 
fashion,  he  expre.s.sed  his  convict .ons  as 
he  felt  them,  and  I  believe  rendered  sreat 
services  to  his  constituency  in  Cleve- 
land and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
extending  sympathy  to  his  famiy.  and 
noting  the  fact  that  a  preat  public  serv- 
ant has  passed  away 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Bender,  with  whom  I  se:-ved  in 
the  House,  and  who  was  devoted  to  his 
party.  I  shall  never  forget  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  when  Georpe  Ben- 
der, who  was  supporting  the  great  Bob 
Taft.  sang  "I  Have  a  F^our-Leaf  Clover." 
That  is  one  of  the  freshest  memories  I 
have  of  him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  He  was  a  very 
distinguished,  fine,  and  outgoing  human 
being. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Illinois  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  in 
the  expression  of  regret  at  the  passing 
of  Creorge  Bender,  a  man  with  whom  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Represertatives 
and  the  Senate,  a  man  who  had  a  nota- 
ble career,  and  whose  character  exem- 
plified all  that  we  should  expect  in  a 
public  servant. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  note  and  join  in  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  death  of  a 
former  great  Member  of  this  body. 
George  Bender.  George  and  I  served 
together  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  He  was  an  out- 
standing leader,  and  one  of  my  good 
friends. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family. 


JOHN   PAUL   JONES.    AMERICA'S 
FIRST  NAVAL  HERO 

Mr  EHVIN  Mr  President,  history 
and  tradition  unite  m  declaring  that 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  eminent 
citizens  of  ail  times.  Willie  Jones,  ad- 
mitted a  wandering  and  penniless 
Scotch  lad.  John  Paul,  into  his  famous 
home.  Grove  House,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  one  of  the 
colonial  capitals  of  North  #arolma 
Here  John  Paul  lived  for  a  time  as  a 
member  of  the  Jones  family  and  no 
doubt  acquired  the  devotion  to  his 
adopted  land  which  ultimately  made 
him  Americas  first  great  naval  hero. 
All  the  schoolchildren  of  our  land  are 
familiar  with  his  heroic  exclamation, 
"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  when 
the  commander  of  the  British  fngate. 
Scrapis.  called  upon  him  to  surrender 
hi.s  damaged  ship,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  when  these  two  vessels  met  in 
combat  off  Flamborough  Head.  Eng- 
lar.d. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  appreciation 
for  the  kindne.ss  shown  him  by  the  head 
of  Grove  House,  John  Paul  adopted  the 
surname  of  Willie  Jones  as  his  own.  and 
for  this  rea.son  is  known  to  history  as 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Some  years  ago.  Mrs  Margaret  Over- 
man Gregory,  of  Salisbury,  N  C  .  and 
other  patriots,  who  treasured  m  their 
memories  the  valiant  services  rendered 
by  John  Paul  Jones  in  the  naval  service 
of  our  country,  formed  the  John  Paul 
Jones  Association  and  acquired  the  site 
up>on  which  his  North  Carolina  home. 
Grove  House,  stood  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Gregory  made  a  statement  concerning 
the  connection  between  Grove  Hou.'^e 
and  John  Paul  Jones,  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  Americans  who  revere 
the  memor\-  of  John  Paul  Jone.-.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  a,'^  a  part  of  my 
If  marks 

In  acquiring  the  site  of  Grove  Hou.se, 
the  John  Paul  Jones  Association  was 
desirous  of  restoring  this  famous  dwell- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
John  Paul  Jones  who  had  resided  there 
in  his  formative  days  As  president  of 
the  John  Paul  Jones  Association,  Mrs. 
Gregory  is  anxious  to  see  these  objects 
accomplished  and  to  have  this  historic 
site  made  a  national  shrine  with  title 
to  the  property  vested  in  some  appro- 
priate governmental  agency  or  some  pa- 
triotic society.  This  is  a  most  worthy 
objective  and  ought  to  be  consummated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Women    Organize    a    Sociftt    To    Save    the 
Home  or  John  Paxtl  Jones 
Washington,  D  C, 

June  4.  1915 

"I  am  too  devoted  an  Anierican,"  said  Mrs, 
Edwin  Clark  Gregory  of  Salisbury  N  C  ,  'to 
admit  our  country  is  more  ungrateful  than 
republics  are  generally,  but  I  do  wish  we  had 
shown  more  appreciation  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  Intrepid  naval  commander  dead  or  alive, 
should  give  the  national  conscience  a  twinge 
whenever  the  subject  is  prominent,  and  It 
is  every  time  we  study  the  history  of  the 
war  of  lndep>endence 

"Of  course,  the  splendid  service  of  Gen. 
Horace    Porter    in    a    large    measure     made 
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reparation  for  the  century  of  neglect,  but 
It  IS  almost  humiliating  to  reflect  that  this 
scr-.  ice  was  the  work  of  love  •■■■:  one  generous- 
spirited  public  man  rather  than  the  prompt- 
ing -f  the  Nation.  Still,  we  have  the  revered 
remains  of  Juhn  Paul  Jones  reposii.g  m  a 
stately  maustileum  at  An;.ap<_;:is,  and  every 
embryo  r.aval  hen  golr.g  f:;rth  from  the  hal- 
lowed shades  of  the  Naval  Academy  Is  steeped 
in   rever-^nce   to  his   mpmory, 

"For  this  we  are  all  very  grateful.  But 
down  In  the  old  colonial  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  Halifax,  the  splendid  home  where 
John  Paul  Jones  spent  his  happy  days,  the 
only  home  he  ever  knew  or  lovetl.  Is  crum- 
bling to  decay.  Every  North  Carolina  woman 
with  a  grain  of  patriotism  has  been  saddened 
at  the  picture  of  ruin  the  ud  Jones  mansion 
presents,  and  we  tried  many  means  to  rescue 
It  before  we  came  before  the  Nation  with 
our  plea.  John  Paul  Jones  is  a  national 
hero,  and  not  altogether  a  North  Carolina 
celebrity,  so  it  seems  proper  to  have  the  en- 
tire Nation  take  up  the  work  we  have  been 
vainly  urging  in  the  State,  in  the  local 
DAR.  and  afterward  at  the  Continental 
Congress 

"It  Is  our  purpose  to  found  a  society  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  preserved  Mount 
Vernon:  to  have  regents  and  vice  regents 
from  every  State,  with  as  large  membership 
aa  we  may  The  financial  obligation  will  be 
almost  negligible,  and  the  glory  of  having 
accomplished  something  of  splendid,  patri- 
otic usefulness  will  be  great  Our  president 
is  to  be  Gen  Honice  Porter,  and  the  lionor- 
ary  presidents  will  be  Mn.  Marshall,  all  of 
the  cabinet  ladies.  Mr^  CJeorge  Dewey,  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean,  ar.ci  Mrs  Matthew  T.  Scott. 
There  will  also  be  a  list  of  honorary  presi- 
dents selected  from  eminent  naval  officers,  of 
whom  Adrnlr  il  Dewey  is  typical 

"Vice  presidents  will  be  selected  from 
every  State,  with  the  central  authority 
vested  in  the  boird  resident  in  Washington. 
Just  now  all  we  have  decided  to  do  is  to 
organize  this  memorial  society  to  preserve 
the  home.  Later  we  will  decide  to  what  use 
we  will  put  the  venerable  mansion.  A  home 
for  aged  women  has  been  suggested,  or. 
again,  a  school  wherein  patriotism  will  be 
the  inspiration,  but  where  boys  and  girls  will 
be  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  bfjys 
in  technical  pursuits,  the  girls  along  do- 
mestic economic  lines 

•  It  IS  also  proixised  simply  to  restore  the 
old  home,  furnished  as  nearly  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  the  sad  eyed,  youthful  Scotch 
sailor.  John  Paul,  accepted  the  cheery  In- 
vitation of  Willie  Jones  to  visit  him  at  the 
Grove,  and  to  keep  It  In  perpetuity  £is  a  me- 
morial of  our  greatest  revolutionary  naval 
hero.  Personal. y.  I  favor  this  last  idea,  as 
more  dignified,  more  useful,  and  more  In 
harmony  with  historic  trsiditions. 

"Of  the  mansion.  I  find  so  few  know  of  It 
even  superficially  that  to  spread  this  knowl- 
edge Is  of  Itself  a  useful  propaganda.  The 
benefactor  of  John  Paul  figures  In  the  annals 
a.s  Willie  Jones.  Possibly  he  was  the  son  of 
that  Robin  Jones,  a  hlghlander  of  gentle 
blood,  who  W(VS  attorney  general  of  North 
Caxolip.a  under  royal  rule.  His  manorial 
estkite.  called  the  Grove,  was  renowned  in 
prerevolutlonary  days  for  hospitality  and  for 
the  distinguished  guests  entertained  there. 

"Allen  Jones  brother  of  Willie  Jones,  be- 
came a  geneml  In  the  patriotic  army  and 
later  served  his  State  signally  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Jones  mansion,  though  now  in 
pathetic  ruins,  retains  much  of  Its  former 
beauty  AH  the  wood,  carved  and  richly 
stained,  came  from  England.  No  home  In 
the  S<iuth  can  show  more  stately  halls  and 
drawing  rooms,  while  the  stairways  are  mar- 
vels even  yet  The  daintiest  of  parquetry, 
still  intact  after  3  years  of  neglect,  adorns 
the  flX)rs  of  the  pretty  music  room,  and 
satinwood  in  panels,  with  lovely  Cupids  fly- 
ing .ibout  the  d.id J  proclaims  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  Jones  family. 


•It  waf  to  this  beautiful  home  that  Willie 
Jones  brought  the  youthful  Scotch  sailor, 
John  Paul.  Mr.  Jones  had  met  him  previ- 
ously In  Virginia.  Later  when  the  adven- 
turesome wf  re  gathering  In  large  numbers 
about  Hallf.ix  he  again  encountered  the 
Scotch  boy  and,  feeling  pity  for  his  lack  of 
success  in  tlie  new  country,  cordially  asked 
him  to  the  Grove  until  his  fortune  mended. 
From  that  time  the  history  of  John  Paul 
mingles  Intimately  with  that  of  the  Jones 
family,  and  to  study  the  one  Is  to  secure 
records  of  both.  From  letters  and  papers  of 
the  day  we  learn  that  the  Scotch  sailor  was 
almost  unlettered  and  that  at  once  the  gen- 
erous host  began  to  take  his  education  in 
h.ind. 

"His  great  Intellect  showed  itself  instant- 
ly, so  that  after  a  few  years'  tutorship  in  the 
home  of  his  benefactor  we  find  the  daring 
sea  fighter  emerging  a  polished  man  of  let- 
ters, graceful  and  accomplished,  versed  In 
the  ways  of  the  world,  but  yet  so  unworldly 
that  he  asked  and  received  permission  to 
add  the  name  Jones  to  his  own,  the  greatest 
tribute  he  could  pay  and  one  which  assured 
its  immortality.  It  is  John  Paul  Jones 
henceforth  in  the  record,  and  while  its  bearer 
remained  on  American  soil  his  steps  bent 
toward  the  Grove  and  It  was  to  him  a  refuge 
and  support,  even  as  Mount  Vernon  was  to 
Wa.shlngton,  Montlccllo  to  Jefferson.  Sunny- 
side  to  Irving. 

"It  was  in  the  grand  and  sumptuous  main 
drawing  room  that  Commodore  Jones  re- 
ceived the  sword  now  so  sacredly  guarded  in 
the  Navy  Department.  And  In  the  fine  old 
library,  where  the  ancient  mahogany  has 
defied  time  and  the  abuse  of  Negro  tenants. 
Willie  Jones  wrote  his  friend,  Joseph  Hewes. 
chairman  of  naval  affairs  in  the  Continental 
Congress  sitting  In  Philadelphia,  commend- 
ing to  his  g(X)d  ofDcea  *hls  young  protege 
John  Paul.  This  letter  undoubtedly  ob- 
tained for  the  ambitious  youth  his  first 
commission  in  the  Continental  Navy. 

"Then,  at  the  request  of  Willie  Jones. 
Hewes  intere.sted  himself  in  the  valor  of 
young  John  Paul  Jones  and  gave  him  full 
support  from  his  adopted  State,  North  Caro- 
lina Lastly,  Gov.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  to 
Mr  Jones  In  1789  that  the  State  Intended  to 
present  a  bust  of  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones 
to  the  statehouse  In  Raleigh.  Chevalier  Jones 
being  among  the  foremost  revolutionary 
heroes  who  derived  their  appointment  from 
North  Carolina.  This  Intention  unfortu- 
nately seemed  to  have  been  deferred  and 
finally  was  loot  sight  of  In  the  lapsing  years. 
"Though  the  mansion  has  been  so  long 
neglected,  we  of  North  Carolina,  who  al- 
ways hoped  to  restore  It.  have  sufficient  rec- 
ords of  the  l.nterlor  decoration  to  refit  the 
home  with  historical  accuracy.  We  have 
some  of  the  wallpaper  from  the  drawing 
rooms  and  the  sleeping  apartments.  Among 
the  ancient  gentry  there  are  pieces  of  the 
tapestry  and  of  the  brocade  which  adorned 
the  stateroom.5,  and  splendid  old  furniture 
like  that  of  Montlcello  and  Mount  Vernon 
can  eaislly  be  traced  to  the  purchasers.  In- 
deed, though  the  society  is  merely  peeping 
out  of  its  shell  and  we  have  as  yet  had  no 
chance  to  make  a  general  appeal,  we  have 
received  hundreds  of  offers  to  aid  in  the 
restoration,  by  gift  or  by  duplicating  known 
ornaments   In   the  Jones  home." 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ursula  Daniel 
of  Halifax,  the  house  has  been  taken  down 
and  the  timbers  saved,  so  that  It  can  be 
restored  at  any  desired  time.  Much  Interest 
and  history  have  been  connected  with  the 
site.  On  May  3.  1915,  the  John  Paul  Jones 
Association  was  started.  On  July  3  of  that 
year.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  deed 
to  the  Grove  House  with  3  acres  of  land, 
including  the  historic  burial  ground,  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 


The  following  members  were  elected  the 
first  officers:  honorary  presidents:  Mrs. 
Josephus  Daniels,  Mrs.  George  Dewey.  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean,  and  Mrs  Matthew  T.  Scott; 
honorary  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  Mrs.  William  O.  McAdoo.  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Gregory.  Mrs  Albert  S.  Burleson, 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Mrs.  David  F.  Hous- 
ton, Mrs.  William  C.  Redfleld.  Mrs.  WUllam 
B.  Wilson.  Miss  Ursula  Daniel,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win C.  Gregory;  secretary,  Mrs.  Gregory; 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Herbert  Jackson;  and  his- 
torian.  Mrs,   William   Owen. 

Orove  House,  was  built  In  1764  by  WlUle 
Jones,  much  of  the  materliU  having  been 
brought  from  England.  From  the  stand- 
points of  colonial  architecture  and  beautiful 
location,  it  was  exceptionally  Interertlng,  as 
well  aa  from  Its  historic  associations. 

The  father  of  Willie  Jones  was  Robin 
Jones,  agent  and  attorney  for  Lord  Granville. 
He  settled  at  Roanoke  and  attained  wealth 
and  distinction.  Two  of  his  children,  Allen 
and  Wiley,  were  educated  at  Eton,  England. 
The  former  was  a  general  In  the  Continental 
Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Wiley  Jones  was  a  noted  pre-Revolutlonary 
and  Revolutionary  patriot.  As  president  of 
the  committee  of  Safety  for  North  Carolina, 
he  was  Acting  Governor.  He  had  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  forming  of  the  State  and 
the  Constitution  His  wife  was  Mary  Mont- 
ford,  of  a  famous  colonial  family. 

The  Incorporators  of  the  John  Paul  Jones 
Association  were  US.  Senator  Lee  Overman. 
Hon.  Edwin  C  Gregory.  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Gregory,   and   Miss   Ursula   Daniels. 

"In  my  association  with  women  of  every 
section."  said  Mrs  Gregory.  "I  find  patriotism 
Is  a  theme  to  which  almost  everyone  will 
respond.  I  have  met  with  some  touching 
Instances  of  devotion  to  an  Ideal  while  as- 
sisting In  the  formation  of  this  John  Paul 
Jones  Association.  There  is  Mrs.  William 
Owen,  wife  of  Colonel  Owen,  who  is  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Owen  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  those  committed  to  preserve 
the  home  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  of  the 
other  honorable  occupants  of  the  grove. 
She  at  once  set  about  devising  means  for 
revenue,  for  the  country  is  sorely  stricken 
and  few  have  available  money  to  put  Into 
any  society,  no  matter  how  worthy. 

"We  do  not  wish  this  new  patriotic  effort 
to  be  a  drain  on  any  of  the  members,  and 
our  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  make 
the  cost  of  the  project  small,  so  that  all  will 
feel  able  to  afford  It  Mrs  Owen  conceived 
the  Idea  of  presenting  the  entire  life  of 
Commodore  Jones  In  a  scenario  and  to  get 
the  motion  films  produced  under  such 
auspices  as  would  most  profit  our  organiza- 
tion. She  intends  to  turn  over  the  entire 
proceeds  to  the  society,  and  It  is  the  moat 
generous   offer   we   have   yet    received. 

"She  has  at  Infinite  pains  produced  the 
early  scenes  of  John  Paul's  life,  the  ancle- t 
sea  town  of  Arblgland.  where  he  was  born: 
the  tiny  school  In  the  hills  which  he  attended 
for  a  few  months;  the  old  kirk,  rising  white 
and  inviting  from  the  knolls,  where  he  went 
to  service  with  his  relatives;  then,  his  sea 
life  with  Its  thrilling  adventures,  and  all 
'portrayed  to  Inspire  veneration  for  the  youth 
who  became  so  renowned  a  hero.  His  sad 
life.  when,  at  the  tender  age  of  12,  he  was 
bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at 
Whitehaven,  which  led  to  his  voyage  to 
Virginia,  where  his  brother  was  a  planter. 
All  this  has  been  done  so  delicately  and  so 
many  poinU  brought  forward  which  are  good 
for  all  to  know. 

"The  scenario  shows  that  John  Paul  went 
Into  the  slave  business,  but  left  It  In  dis- 
gust, and  the  rollicking  days  of  his  freelance 
career  at  sea  and  on  down  until  fortune 
brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Willie 
Jones.  Prom  this  part  on.  the  home  at  the 
Grove  will  be  depicted  In  all  Its  aspects  and 
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In  this  way  we  will  present  to  those  mem- 
bers not  able  to  8<-e  the  mansion  Itself  a 
faithful  view  of  It  i<£  we  hope  to  keep  from 
this  time  forward 

"I  think  this  scenario  alone  a  worthy 
patriotic  service  to  the  nation  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  one  which  will  meet  with  Instant 
success.  We  hope  to  begin  In  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
various  State  regents  will  be  charged  with 
this  program  Later  we  will  exhibit  generally 
and  always  with  full  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose Our  American  women.  I  think,  rise 
most  nobly  to  all  such  work  as  this  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
see  the  possibilities  of  these  memorial  as- 
sociations It  Is  a  gentle  work  for  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  every  home  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic  are  cared  for  by  the  women  of 
the  country  " 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DODD  AT 
NINTH  ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF 
CATHOLIC  YOLTTH  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  CATHOLIC  YOUNG 
ADULT  CLUBS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mi  DODD  Mr  President,  on  Sunday. 
Juiie  18.  it  wa.s  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  addrt.ss  the  ninth  annual  congress 
of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  and 
the  Catholic  Youn,?  Adult  Clubs  of  New 
England. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  and  pleased 
by  what  I  saw  at  this  congress.  Here 
was  a  large  group  of  vif^orous.  intelligent. 
earnest  young  people  who  are  anxious  to 
act  constructively  and  effectively  in  im- 
proving the  moral  iind  ethical  tone  of  our 
society.  I  congriitulate  these  young 
people  on  the  achievements  of  their 
organizations  and  on  the  success  of  their 
ninth  annual  congress. 

I  ask  unanimoui  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  BEroR« 
THE  Ninth  Annual  Congress  or  the  Cath- 
olic YotfTH  Orgavization  and  the  Cath- 
olic Young  Aduli  Clubs  or  Nrw  England. 
Hotel  Statler  Hilton.  Hartford.  Conn., 
SuNDAT,  June  18,  Iftfll 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  this  afternoon. 

I  enjoy  being  wr.h  groups  of  young  peo- 
ple. I  always  gall  something  from  your 
infectious  spirit  o:'  optimism,  enthusiasm. 
and  confidence. 

In  thinking  about  what  to  say  to  you  this 
afternoon,  there  came  to  my  mind  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  25  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  young  man  of  ab-DUt  the  same  age  as  some 
of  you. 

I  was  attending  the  ceremonies  at  Frank- 
lin Field  In  Phllad-'lphla  at  which  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  accepted  renomlnatlon  for  a 
second  term.  This  scene,  with  lU  flags  and 
bunting.  Its  pageantry  and  martial  music, 
lU  throng  of  over  100,000  excited,  cheering 
people,  was  an  event  for  any  young  man  to 
remember. 

During  his  memorable  acceptance  speech. 
President  Roo«eve:t  made  one  statement 
which  Impressed  me  then  and  has  stayed  in 
my  mind  since  He  said:  "To  some  genera- 
tions, much  Is  given  Of  other  generations, 
much  is  expected  This  generation  of 
Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  " 

Every    part   of   that   statement    applies   to 
the  young  people  of  your  generation. 
To  you.  much  has  been  given. 


You  are  the  heirs  of  Western  civilization. 
of  a  3,000-year  spiritual  heritage,  snd  of 
the  American  experiment  in  freedom  and 
opp>ortunlty. 

You  have  been  spared  all  of  the  ancient 
curses  of  man — toll,  disease,  famine,  poverty. 
war,  enslavement,   exploitation 

Throughout  your  lives  you  have  been 
safe,  secure,   well   fed.   well   cared   for 

From  you,  therefore,  much  is  expected. 
It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  safety  need  not 
breed  weakness,  that  freedom  from  toil 
need  not  breed  softness,  that  material  wealth 
need  not  breed  selfishness,  that  Inherited 
success  need  not  breed  Incompetence,  that 
well-being  need  not  breed  complacency. 

Your  generation  will  surely  have  a  signifi- 
cant encounter  with  destiny  It  will  be  your 
fate  either  to  meet  and  throw  bac-k  the 
advancing  tide  of  Communist  tyranny  or  to 
be   subjugated   and   enslaved   by    It. 

You  are  opposed  by  a  young  generation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  is  being 
trained  to  wage  war  while  you  are  being 
raised  to  enjoy  peace  You  are  oppoised  by 
a  generation  which  is  driven  to  exertion 
which  you  would  regard  as  Inhuman  and 
fantastic,  a  generation  which  works 
harder,  studies  harder,  sacrifices  mor<'  than 
you  do. 

You  are  opposed  by  millions  and  millions 
of  youths  who  are  ruthlessly  discipUnf-d  and 
purposefully  directed,  not  to  serve  the;r  own 
well-being  but  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
regime  which  has  sworn  to  bury  us 

A  successful  career  for  you  may  Involve 
talent  In  art  or  literature  or  entertainment, 
or  skill  In  any  of  the  industries  built  around 
the  satisfaction  of  consumer  wants  and  de- 
sires, or  ma-stery  of  those  profession)  dedi- 
cated to  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  aid 
comforts. 

But  to  your  contemporary  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  all  personal  success,  all  hope  of 
personal  achievement.  Is  measured  by  his 
or  her  ability  to  contribute  to  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  world  communism.  The  re- 
wards In  the  Communist  world  go  V:>  tech- 
nicians, not  television  stars:  to  saboteurs,  not 
salesmen:  to  political  propagandists,  not  pub- 
lic relations  men. 

We  know  that  our  free  society  Is  superior 
to  theirs  in  the  attainment  of  every  decent. 
praiEcworthy  objective  of  mankind.  What 
remains  to  be  proven  is  whether  or  :iot  our 
society  Is  superior  in  the  mortal  struggle  lor 
survival  which  they  have  forced  upon  us 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  or  not 
freemen  can  discipline  themselves,  whether 
or  not  they  will  make  the  effort  by  their  own 
consent  that  their  opponents  are  f  c  reed  to 
make,  whether  or  not  they  will  use  the  thou- 
sandfold superiority  of  a  free  society  over 
a  slave  state  primarily  for  minlsttnng  to 
their  own  material  desires  or  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  social  Justice  In  the 
world 

Your  opponents  may  be  unwilling  con- 
scripts In  the  war  to  impose  slaveiy  upon 
the  world:  but  they  will  win  unless  you  be- 
come willing  volunteers  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  and   extend   freedom. 

In  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "All  that 
Is  necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  Is  lor  good 
men  to  do  nothing." 

You  may  say  that  It  Is  all  well  a:id  good 
to  state  the  problem  In  general  terms,  but 
what  can  you,  a  single  Individual,  do  about 
it? 

In  a  free  society,  everything  staits  with 
the  Individual.  If  the  average  American  Is 
strong,  physically,  mentally  and  morally, 
then  our  country  will  be  strong. 

If  the  average  American  Is  dedi<:ated  to 
preserving  his  civil  rights  and  freedoms  and 
those  of  his  neighbor,  then  our  country  will 
be  effective  In  extending  those  rights  and 
freedoms. 

If  the  average  American  has  courage,  then 
our  foreign  policy  will  reflect  that  courage. 


If  the  average  American  is  generous  and 
self-sacrlftcmg.  then  our  country  will  make 
those  grave  sacrifices  which  it  must  make 
i^.  help  our  unfortimate  friends  In  the  world 
achieve  a  decerit  existence  and  to  protect 
their  Independence  and  their  freedom. 

So  the  first  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take 
a  critical   look  at   yourself 

Lets  talk,  for  Instance,  about  physical 
fitness. 

All  of  our  young  people  ought  to  be  deeply 
Interested  in  this  question  of  physical  fit- 
ness The  average  American  youth  is  unable 
to  pass  a  physical  examination  that  his 
contemporaries  who  grew  up  In  war-ravaged 
Europe  can  pass  easily  On  some  physical 
tests,  European  girls  came  out  better  than 
American  boys.  The  strength  of  cur  Nation 
is  directly  Involved  here  One  out  of  every 
two  American  boys  is  either  physically  or 
menta.lly  unfit  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
So  you  ought  to  be  concerned,  for  your 
own  sake  and  the  sake  of  your  country,  lest 
a  life  of  ease  and  softness  makes  you  unfit 
for  the  exertions  which  may  be  required  of 
you. 

If  you  are  a  student,  the  chances  are  that 
you  ought  to  be  working  harder  studying 
harder,  than  you  are  or  than  your  school 
requires  you  to.  Dr.  Walter  Judd.  that  out- 
standing Congressman  who  many  of  you 
remember  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  recently 
told  of  graduation  exercises  in  one  of  the 
largest  high  schools  In  his  hone  State  of 
Minnesota.  The  five  top  honor  students  in 
this  high  school  were  all  chiMren  who  had 
come  here  from  Eastern  Europe  a*  displaced 
persons.  Dr  JroD  pointed  out  that  these 
honor  students  were  not  necessarily  pmarter 
vhan  many  other  boys  and  girls  in  that 
class.  Certainly  they  had  grown  up  without 
many  of  our  advantages  But  they  worked 
harder,  they  appreciated  more  the  privi- 
leges offered  by  American  life,  and  as  a 
result  they  outclassed  their  American  class- 
mates. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  of  military  age 
don't  shrink  from  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  E>on't  try  to  find  ways  to  get  out 
of  it.     Don't  be  cynical  about  It 

Our  armed  services  are  desperately  in 
need  of  people  of  the  highest  quality,  peo- 
ple who  are  Intelligent  and  dedicated,  who 
will  wear  their  uniform  with  pride  and  dis- 
tinction, who  can  master  a  tougher  and  more 
exacting  course  of  training  than  ever  be- 
fore and  who  are  willing  to  serve  out  their 
full  term  and  then  some  more  if  their  coun- 
try needs  them 

The  other  day  in  Washington  the  Senate 
w.-is  debating  a  f9  billion  housing  bill.  The 
debate  was  in  Us  12th  consecutive  hour. 
Complicated  amendments  affecting  perhaps 
millions  of  people  were  being  vot-ed  upon 
every  hour  As  the  time  advanced  toward 
midnight.  Senators  grew  more  and  more 
weary  and  nerve.^  became  more  and  more 
frayed.  At  that  point  someone  began  cir- 
culating a  card  from  desk  to  desk  with  a 
question  printed  on  it  in  bold  letters. 

It  said.  "Do  you  have  a  solution  or  are  you 
part  of  the  problem?  It  was  of  course  in- 
tended to  be  humorous  and  it  had  that  effect. 
But  as  I  have  thought  about  it  since,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  card  contained  a 
question  that  each  of  us  might  well  ask  him- 
self. Are  we  providing  answers,  solutions. 
Improvements  for  our  society  and  our  coun- 
try, or  are  we  merely  adding  to  the  burden 
which  our  country  must  carry  as  it  tries  at 
the  same  time  to  meet  Its  implacable  foe'' 
You  can  serve  yotirself  and  the  Nation  by 
resolving  now  to  prepare  yourselves  for  a 
lifetime  of  Independence  and  self-reliance; 
to  be  a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer;  to 
be  a  giver  rather  than  a  receiver:  to  take 
care  of  yourself  rather  than  be  taken  care 
of,  to  support  your  Government  rather  than 
be  supported  by  your  Government 
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Equally  Important:  Is  the  inHuence  yovi 
can  have  on  shaping  our  national  attitudes. 
The  American  Government  doe;;  not  auto- 
matically base  Its  policies  '^in  what  Is  In  the 
best  national  interest-  The  national  Interest 
might  call  for  sacrifice,  f  ir  struggle,  for  risk 
and  our  Government,  being  free,  can  only 
take  those  steps  if  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  take  them. 

You  can  throw  your  weight.  If  you  will, 
behind  action,  public  and  private,  local  and 
national,  that  a  strong,  successful  America 
requires,  action  that  will  remove  racial  dis- 
crimination, throttle  organized  crime,  clean 
up  our   television,   movies  ai.d   magazines. 

You  can  support  greater  national  and  per- 
sonal effort  to  build  a  more  powerful  mili- 
tary posture,  to  provide  more  effective  as- 
sistance to  those  Impoverished  nations  which 
are  trying  to  preserve  their  freedom,  to  em- 
bark upon  a  vastly  more  extensive  program 
In  space  and  other  areas  of  scientific  re- 
search. 

We  will  net  survive  unless  we  do  these 
things  and  we  wi;;  not  do  these  things  un- 
less yju  uf  the  r.ew  generation  are  willing 
to  support  with  your  tax  dollars. ~  with  your 
service,  with  your  votes  and  with  your  zeal 
these  policies  and  the  men  and  women  In 
public  life  who  adV'Dcate  them. 

You  have  a  grand  adventure  ahead  of  you 
and  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  leave 
y  )ur  mark  for  good  upon  human  history. 
Your  active  meniop.-.ship  in  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organizdti,  :i  ar.d  the  Young  Adult 
Clubs  shows  that  you  are  already  at  work 
in  the  kind  of  activity  that  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  coming  decades. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  participate  In  your  Ninth  Annual 
Congress  and  I  wish  you  good  luck  and  suc- 
ce.is  in  the  coming  year  and  In  all  the  years 
ahead 


NEED  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
I  TION 

Mr.  J.WITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding  the  great 
need  for  it.  has  not  been  coming  to 
Congress  for  civil  rigrits  leLjislation  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  point  out  that  a  Federal  judge  in 
Virginia  has  just  denied  intervention  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  join  in  lit- 
igation seeking  to  reopen  schools  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  which  schools 
have  been  closed.  This  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  a.ssertions  which  I  and 
others  have  made  that  the  Department 
needs  statutory  authority  to  intervene 
and  initiate  suits  in  civil  rights  cases. 

I  hope  very  much  the  administration 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  have 
reached,  that  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
.situation  Congress  must  be  tied  in  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
been  having  in  regard  to  some  disorder 
which  has  taken  place  in  certain  South- 
ern States.  Until  Congress  takes  its  re- 
sponsibility the  executive  will  find  itself 
handicapped  and.  indeed,  crippled,  in 
endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  advancing  the 
Presidents  program  one  bit.  I  think 
the  President  is  .^miply  avoiding  a  very 
essential  issue  in  terms  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  entitled  "In- 
vestment in  Ignorance." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Investment  in  Ignokancx 

Federal  Judge  Oren  Lewis  has  taken  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  facts  In  rejecting  the 
Intervention  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  reopen  the  public  schools  In  Prince  Ed- 
ward County.  The  Department's  plea  to  en- 
ter the  case  as  a  plaintiff  was  admittedly  a 
departure  from  previous  practice,  but  there 
was  the  Justification  of  an  effort  to  speed  a 
remedy  for  a  situation  In  which  some  1.400 
Negro  children  have  been  deprived  of  school- 
ing for  2  long  years. 

In  particular.  Judge  Lewis  magnified  out 
of  proportion  the  Government's  request  to 
enjoin  Virginia  from  spending  public  funds 
for  support  of  schools  anywhere  until  those 
In  Prince  Edward  are  reopened.  This  was 
patently  not  an  attempt  to  close  schools 
elsewhere;  It  was  an  effort  to  devise  a  lever 
by  which  to  Induce  State  and  local  author- 
ities to  meet  their  responsibility.  The 
broad  focus  of  the  action  was  upon  the  ob- 
vious denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Whether  the  timing  of  the  Department's 
course  was  politically  wise.  In  view  of  the 
ammunition  It  gave  the  diehard  forces  in 
the  contest  for  the  Virginia  gubernatorial 
nomination.  Is  a  matter  of  some  debate.  But 
the  closure  of  public  schools,  which  In  effect 
enshrines  Ignorance  as  a  public  policy.  Is  a 
situation  to  which  no  one  can  really  be  In- 
different, and  every  legal  means  is  warranted 
to   bring  relief. 

Actually,  a  great  many  Virginians  have 
troubled  consciences  about  the  plight  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  There  are  even  In- 
dications that  county  authorities,  even 
though  they  have  again  denied  funds  for 
operation  of  public  schools,  have  begun  to 
heed  the  moral  pressures.  If  public  schools 
were  available  to  those  who  wished  to  at- 
tend them,  what  other  children  did  would 
l>e    Immaterial. 

Irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the  court 
case  bearing  upon  the  legality  of  public 
grants  for  private  school  tuition,  and  ir- 
respective of  the  action  of  Prince  Edward 
County  officials,  the  State  of  Virginia  Itself 
has  a  direct  obligation  In  the  matter.  Sec- 
tion 129  of  the  Virginia  constitution  reads: 
"The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  efficient  system  of  public  free 
schools  throughout  the  State."  This  re- 
mains the  basic  law;  and  so  long  as  It  is  not 
enforced  In  Prince  Edward  County  children 
there  are  being  deprived  of  their  rights  un- 
der the  Virginia  as  well  as  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 


NIGERIA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  like  myself  are  always  pointing 
out  our  problems  with  respect  to  race 
relations,  especially  when  violence  re- 
sults in  hurting  us  very  materially 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  col- 
umn entitled  "We  Help  the  Reds  in 
Nigeria."  written  by  Ralph  McGill,  the 
great  southern  editor,  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  tiie  14th  of 
this  month,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  the  article  shows  very 
clearly  how,  in  this  great  country,  which 
contains  a  larger  population  than  any 
other  independent  country  in  Africa  and 
upon  which  we  depend  very  heavily  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  all  of  our  ef- 
forts tend  to  be  colored  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  newspapers  take  a  veiT  dim  outlook 
of  what  happened,  for  example,  in  Ala- 


bama when  the  racial  situations  took 
place  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

We  Help  the  Reds  in  Nige»ia — Segeecation 
Events  in  Ambucan  Soitth  Viewed  as 
Boon  to  Communists 

(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

A  young  man  In  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  In  Africa  sent  along  tear 
sheets  of  1  day's  Issues  of  two  of  Nigeria's 
major  newspapers,  the  Dally  Express  and  the 
Nigerian  Outlook. 

The  headlines,  on  stories  from  Alabama, 
were  these: 

"Negro  Boy  Soaked  With  Petrol,  Then  S«t 
afire  by  U.S.  Mob." 

"Race  Horror  Flares  Up." 

"Another  Major  Race  Clash  In  America; 
Martial  Law  Declared." 

In  a  letter  written  from  Enugu.  Nigeria, 
he  said: 

"It  Is  dlCBcult  to  appreciate  the  rapid 
change  In  this  part  of  the  world  without 
being  on  the  scene.  The  amount  of  work 
here  Is  vast  and  the  problems  difficult.  The 
rising  Issues  In  the  Congo,  the  nationalist 
outlook  and  the  emerging  Independent  na- 
tions of  Africa  need  all  the  help  and  sym- 
pathy the  more  advanced  nations  can  offer. 
The  sooner  the  response,  the  better  It  will 
be  for  us  and  the  world.  This  experience, 
as  I  see  It,  unveils  our  lack  of  efforts  In  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  should  have  been 
here  20  years  ago,  even  longer. 

"Our  most  difficult  Job  here  Is  not  with 
the  people  but  with  a  well -organized  con- 
spiracy that  uses  every  chance  to  deceive 
and  discredit.  The  racial  Issue  In  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  weapons  In  the  hands  of  those 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  African  countries  and  the 
Western  Powers.  Naturally,  we  get  the 
brunt  of  the  complaint,  and  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause they  can  point  to  New  Orleans.  Little 
Rock,  and  Incidents  Involving  African  dig- 
nitaries visiting  the  United  States.  Now 
comes  the  news  from  Alabama. 

"The  Congo  has  added  a  lot  to  the  feeling 
of  mistrust.  The  attacks  on  the  Embassy 
in  Lagos  and  other  demonstrations  can,  of 
course,  be  Uaced  to  a  latent  feeling  aroused 
by  our  adversaries.  There  remains  a  lot  to 
undo  here  and  a  lot  to  do  at  home  to  regain 
and  continue  to  build  American  prestige. 
We  make  progress  only  to  have  it  nullified 
by  news  from  the  South. 

"The  appointments  of  qualified  American 
Negroes  to  high  posts  by  President  Kennedy 
have  won  considerable  favor  from  African 
leadership  here.  The  fact  that  white  and 
black  can  work  together  In  America  Is  an- 
other fact  that  Interests  them  very  much. 
The  appointment  of  more  qu.tllfied  Negroes 
to  serve  abroad  would,  at  this  time,  be  an 
•ace  card"  In  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 
These  appointments  need  not  be  restricted 
to  African  countries  alone.  Small  Euro- 
pean nations  axe  toeing  used  Indirectly  to 
IfWlltrate  Africa  with  communism.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  this.  If  Americans  can 
be  made  to  understand  how  much  racial  vi- 
olence and  discrimination  assist  commu- 
nism, perhaps  they  would  be  willing  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.     If  we  don't  •    •    •" 

The  problem  Is  a  national  one.  but  the 
Immediacy  of  It  Is  In  the  South. 

The  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  cannot  forever  agitate  and  provoke 
violence  by  refusing  to  follow  court  rulings 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rul- 
ings, some  16  years  old,  which  forbid  segrega- 
tion of  Interstate  bus  and  railway  stations. 

Montgomery  cannot  long  endure  the  ab- 
surdity of  having  long  had  desegregated  lo- 
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cal  bus  service,  but  stlU  turning  out  mobs  to 
enforce  segregation  at  the  bus  terminal. 

If  persons  who  are  within  their  rights  are 
mobbed  and  thrown  Into  Jail,  we  will  sow 
and  reap  a  harvest  of  greater  violence. 

The  Freedom  Riders,  and  those  citizens 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  vote,  do  not  need 
Communists  to  tell  them  of  injustices.  But 
If  Indefensible  defiance  of  laws  and  ICC 
regulations  continues,  the  Communists  will 
profit  mo6t.  They  already  are  profiting  In 
Nigeria. 

The  real  leadership  of  the  South,  which  so 
long  has  been  doing  nothing,  now  must  act. 
It  can  only  begin  with  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  citizen  Is  entitled  to  the 
rights  which  citizenship  gives — no  more  and 
no  less  This  Is  a  simple  admission.  It  does 
no  violence  to  private  or  social  life.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  South  that  does 
not  start  from  this  basic  admission. 


COMMUNIST  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  news 
statement  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  shows  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  giving  us  very  hot  competition 
in  foreign  aid.  This  fact  bears  very  ma- 
terially upon  what  we  shall  do  with  re- 
gard to  our  foreign  aid  program,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  contested  of  all 
programs  to  come  before  the  Senate  this 
year. 

The  Communists  are  giving  away 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  economic  aid 
this  year.  Let  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  p>onder  that  situation  before 
they  come  to  a  final  conclu.sion. 

Tl^ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Bloc  Spurs  Aid  to  Neutrals— Granted 
Billion  in  Economic  Fifxd  Alone  Last 
Year — Trade    Drive   Pressed 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Moscow,  June  18  —At  a  gay  party  In  the 
Kremlin  for  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia. 
Premier  Khrushchev  pulled  out  his  pockeU 
and  said,  beaming:  "Look,  he  took  every- 
thing I  had." 

Mr  Khrushchev  was  Jesting  In  the  expan- 
sive mood  of  the  successful  banker.  Indo- 
nesia Is  one  of  the  20  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
that  are  receiving  Soviet  aid. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of 
the  Communist  bloc  arc  rapidly  expanding 
their  economic,  technical,  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  uncommitted  nations. 

The  Communist  countries  allocated  more 
than  $1  billion  In  economic  aid  alone  last 
year,  according  to  Western  estimates.  This 
was  the  biggest  annual  outlay  since  the 
Communist  program  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  made  Its  modest  beginning  In  1954. 
In  1960  more  than  6,000  Conununlst  techni- 
cians were  present  In  those  countries. 

The  Communists'  plan  for  economic  pene- 
tration also  relies  heavily  on  growing  trade. 
Including  the  sale  of  equipment  that  will  re- 
quire replacement  parts  from  the  Commu- 
nist suppliers.  Communist  bloc  salesmen 
are  Increasingly  active  at  trade  exhibitions 
and  as  members  of  exchange  missions. 

A  study  of  the  bloc's  trade  with  the  under- 
developed countries  In  the  first  half  of  1960. 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1959,  In- 
dicated an  Increase  of  about  20  percent. 

By  comparison  with  U.S.  aid  outlays.  Com- 
munist bloc  expenditures  are  relatively 
small. 


Since  1954.  It  Is  estimated,  the  bloc  has 
provided  credits  an^*  some  grants  amounting 
to  roughly  $5  bllUoi.,  about  70  percent  In  the 
economic  field  and  the  rest  military.  Actual 
deliveries,  however,  have  averaged  less  than 
$200  mUllon  a  year. 

Proposed  U.S.  foreign  aid  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  alone  would  allocate  $2,890  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance  and  $1,885  mil- 
lion for  military  help. 

Some  Western  and  neutral  experts  here 
believe  that,  proportionately,  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  has  reaped  greater  prop.aganda 
benefits  than  the  United  States. 

Communist  aid  often  Is  tied  more  closely 
to  political  objectives  than  is  U.S.  assistance, 
although  there  are  no  obvious  strings  at- 
tached. Tlie  Communists  make  greater 
propaganda  flourishes  In  every  phase  of  their 
aid  programs,  from  the  negotiating  to  the 
supplying  stages.  Dramatic  Impact  is 
achieved  through  a  careful  selection  of 
showpiece  projects,  such  as  the  giant  Aswan 
High  Dam  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  Bhilai  Iron  and  steel  plant  In  India. 

The  nature  of  Soviet  projects  usually  re- 
quires that  Moscow  train  the  recipient  coun- 
try's technicians  and  workers.  For  the 
Bhilai  plant,  more  than  700  Indian  engi- 
neers and  other  personnel  were  trained  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Several  thousand  Indian 
construction  workers  were  trained  on  the 
site  by  Soviet  specialists. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  having  Its  share  of  unhappy  experiences 
with  aid  recipients.  Moscow  is  learning 
that  an  aid  program  does  not  Insure  the 
favorable  orientation  of  a  country's  policies. 

This  Is  the  ca.se  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Iraq.  The  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
vested heavily  In  both  and  now  finds  the 
attitudes  of  their  Governments  decidedly 
cool. 

Despite  these  disappointments.  Premier 
Khrushchev  apparently  Is  going  ahead  with 
programs  for  these  two  countries  and  Is  rap- 
Idly  expanding  foreign  assistance  generally. 

The  ImpKjrtancc  the  Communists  attach 
to  the  programs  can  be  Judged  by  the  fact 
that  a  country  as  hard  pressed  economically 
as  Communist  China  has  since  1954  allo- 
cated almost  $400  million.  The  East  Euro- 
pean countries  have  provided  somewhat  less 
than  $1  bllUon.  The  rest  of  the  $5  billion 
earmarked  up  to  the  end  of  1960  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Soviet  statistics,  Moscow  has 
already  granted  credits  totaling  more  than 
2  billion  rubles  ($2,222  million i  In  economic 
assistance  to  20  underdeveloped  countrlos. 
More  than  4,000  Soviet  technicians  were  snld 
lo  be  at  work  In  these  countries. 


tion,  like  many  others  which  have  been 
received  by  Members  of  the  Senat;^.  may 
result  in  prompt  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  84  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  this  celebration  by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Seneca  Nation   or  Indians. 
Salamanca,   N.7.,   June    12,    1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  council  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  at  a  regular  session 
held  June  5.  1961,  took  the  following  action 
relative  to  the  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day  ": 

"That  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  go  on 
record  as  urging  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  84  and  that  Senator  Javits 
be  so  advised." 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  not  only 
the  Seneca  Indians  but  all  American  Indians. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Basil  Williams, 

President. 


SENECA   NATION   OF  INDIANS   SUP- 
PORTS  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pro.'-ident.  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  have  received  from 
the  president  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  expres-sing 
its  support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84.  which  I  sponsored,  to  establish  the 
fourth  Friday  of  September  of  every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day,  in  which 
43  of  my  Senate  colleagues  joined  me. 

The  support  of  this  Indian  nation, 
whose  treaty  ri^'hts  are  even  now  being 
considered  under  tl.e  Kinzua  Dam  proj- 
ect, is  particularly  gratifying. 

I  ask  unanimou.';  consi.nt  that  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  Basil  Williams. 
president  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians, be  print.ed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  this  additional  ex- 
pression of  support  from  an  Indian  na- 


STATEMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  LEFKOWITZ  ON 
SCHOOL  CLOSINGS  IN  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M:  President,  in  re;jly 
to  a  request  to  State  attorneys  poneral 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Eastern 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  attorney 
general  of  New  York  State,  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz.  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
court  setting  out  his  strong  belief,  and 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
constitutional  protection  of  the  right  to 
public  education.  I  believe  that  his 
reply  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  entire  Nation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  addressed  to  the  court  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Minor  Wisdom. 

Hon.  HfKBEBT  W    Christenberet, 

Hon.  J.  Skellt  Wright, 

U.S.  Courthouse. 

Sew  Orleans.  La. 

Your  Honors:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  circular  letter  sent  to  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  several  States  Inviting  them 
to  file  briefs  amicus  curiae  dealing  with 
questions  pending  before  the  court  in  the 
St.  Helena  Parish  school  case. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views.  However,  recognizing  the 
paucity  of  decisional  precedent,  and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  that  which  follows  in 
this  letter,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  a  more  formal  brief 

In  Wolf  V.  Colorado  (338  U  .tt  25  il949)), 
the  Supreme  Court  wrote  (p.  27)  : 

"Due  process  of  law  thus  conveys  neither 
formal  nor  fixed  nor  i. arrow  requirements. 
It  is  the  compendlovis  expression  for  all 
those  rights  which  the  courts  must  enforce 
because  they  are  basic  to  our  free  society. 
But  basic  rights  do  not  become  petrified 
as  of  any  one  time,  even  ihovigh,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  human  experience,  some  may  not  t^x) 
rhetorically  be  called  etcrr.a:  ver:tits.  It  Is 
of  the  very  nature  of  h  free  swlety  to  ad- 
vance In  its  standards  of  ■what  is  deemed 
reasonable    and    right.     Representing    as    it 
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does  a  living  principle  d.ie  process  Is  not 
confined  within  a  permanent  catalog  of 
what  may  at  a  given  time  be  deemed  the 
limits  or  the  essentials  of  fundamental 
rights 

To  rely  on  a  tidy  formula  for  the  easy 
determination  of  what  is  a  fundamental 
right  for  purp>oaes  of  legal  enforcement  may 
Satisfy  a  longing  far  certainty  but  ignores 
•he  movements  of  a  free  society  It  belittles 
the  scale  of  the  conception  of  due  process. 
The  real  clue  to  the  problem  confronting 
the  judiciary  m  the  application  of  the  due 
process  clause  Is  not  to  ask  where  the  line 
is  once  and  for  all  to  be  drawn  but  to  recog- 
nize that  It  is  for  the  Court  to  draw  it  by  the 
gradual  and  empiric  process  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion  {Dand.^on  v  New  Orleans.  96 
US  97.  104)  This  was  the  Court's  Insight 
when  first  called  upon  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem, to  this  insight  the  Court  has  on  the 
whole  been  faithful  as  case  after  case  has 
come  before  it  since  David'^on  v.  New  Or- 
Ica't.'i  was  decided 

Public  education  m  tirade  and  high  school 
at  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me.  today  de- 
mands the  protection  oi  the  due  process 
clause  not  alone  for  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens  of  tomorrow  but  as  an  absolute  es- 
sential for  the  preservation  of  our  free  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  against  the  onslaught  of 
foreign  ideologies 

In  Brown  v  Botird  of  Education  1 347  U.3 
483  (  1954  I  I,  the  Court,  in  considering  "pub- 
lic education  in  the  light  of  Its  full  develop- 
ment and  Its  present  place  in  American  lUe 
throughout  the  Nation.'  wrote  i  pp  492-3)  ; 
Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  Im- 
i.«)rtance  of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety It  IS  required  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  resp>onsibillties,  even 
^^ervlce  in  the  Armed  Forces  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship  Today  it  is 
a  principal  instrument  In  awakening  the 
child  to  cultural  values,  in  preparing  him  for 
later  professional  training,  and  in  helping 
him  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environment. 
In  these  days  i*  is  doubtful  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
life  if  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an 
education    ' 

It  is  only  7  years  ago  that  these  words 
were  written  The  epochal  events  since 
that  time  have  !<iven  immeasurable  empha- 
sis to  the  important  role  which  public  edu- 
cation must  play  in  the  lives  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  The  two  questions  posed 
m  your  letter  may  be  novel  but  the  guide 
to  their  determination  has  been  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and.  I  respectfully 
submit,  none  but  an  affirmative  answer 
should  be  given 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully  yours 

Lours  J   Lefkowitz. 
I  Attorney  General. 


AWARD  OF  HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF 
LAWS  DEGREE  TO  SENATOR 
WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President  only 
a  few  among  us  have  known  that  our 
colleague,  W.fRREN  G  M.agnuson.  had  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  when  the  schools  com- 
mencement was  held  May  28    1961. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
has  given  this  new  honor  no  more  men- 
tion than  he  has  his  25th  anniversary 
in  Congress. 

However.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
seventy-fourth  annual  commencement 
program  from  Gonzaga  University 


On  the  third  page  is  this  reference 
to  our  respected  colleague: 

Warrzn  Grant  Magnuson.  doctor  of  laws 
The  biblical  "Senator  In  the  gates  of  the 
land"  has  an  awesome  and  honorific  olBce. 
He  may  sometimes  rule,  as  in  ancient  Rome 
and  in  modern  Britain:  he  may  sometimes — 
and  with  longer  ranged  and  greater  responsi- 
bility— legislate  and   advise  and  consent. 

Our  son  Warren  Grant  Magnuson  for  25 
years  has  served  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  Nation  in  the  highest  elective  of- 
fices our  State  can  confer.  Without  wearing 
the  formal  toga  and  without  the  mace  bear- 
ers to  prepare  his  way,  he  has  quietly 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sons in  the  gates  of  this  land.  His  quick- 
ness of  intellect  and  gift  of  expression  have 
made  him  appreciated  on  both  sides  of  a 
body  where  parliamentary  maneuver  Is  a 
noticed  art. 

He  has  consistently  concerned  himself 
with  the  well-being  of  his  country,  without, 
however,  forgetting  the  needs  of  those  at 
home  who  seek  his  Intercession.  This  per- 
fect balance,  expected  of  one  whase  function 
It  is  to  advise  and  consent,  merits  alma 
mater's  conferring  on  him  this  day  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

This  citation  was  delivered  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Edmund  W.  Morton.  S.J.. 
president,  Gonzaga  University,  as  the 
degree  was  conferred. 

Being  one  of  five  outstanding  individ- 
uals honored  at  the  Gonzaga  University 
with  degrees  ranging  from  doctor  of  lit- 
erature to  the  De  Smet  Medal,  Senator 
Mac.nuson  made  no  formal  remarks 
Had  he  done  so,  I  would  ask  that  they 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 

It  is  good,  Mr  President,  that  this 
honorary  degree  has  been  conferred  up- 
on Senator  Magnuson  Actually,  it 
could  have  been  bestowed  in  many  fields 
with  equal  justification. 

All  of  us  know  the  key  role  which 
Senator  Magnuson  has  taken  in  advanc- 
ing programs,  serving  our  Nation  better 
today,  because  they  came  for  review  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
or  the  Senate  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  on  which  he  serves 
with  distinction 

Talking  with  our  colleague  Warren 
Magnuson.  he  told  of  the  friend  in  the 
newspaper  profession  who  had  written  a 
congratulatory  letter  following  the 
award  of  the  doctor  of  laws  degree,  not- 
ing that  the  Senator  could  put  this  to 
good  use.  because  "many  of  our  laws 
need  doctoring." 

But  that  would  be  a  modest  answer 
to  this  man  whose  stature  rises  so  high 
m  the  United  States  which  he  has  helped 
so  much  to  further  in  so  many  ways 
and  so  unforgettably. 


THE  ROAD  TO  PEACi:— ADDRESS  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  WALTER  H. 
JUDD 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  President,  the 
Southern  Maryland  Woman's  Club  was 
recently  privileged  to  hear  Representa- 
tive Walter  H.  Judd.  of  Minnesota,  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  subject.  The 
Road  to  Peace."  It  was  described  as  a 
talk  that  the  parents  will  be  proud  to 
tell  their  children  about  in  the  years  to 
come." 

Representative  Judd  told  his  audience 
that  the  road  to  peace  begins  with  the 


recognition  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
in  all  its  subtle  horror,  that  victory  will 
not  come  about  through  military  might 
alone,  but  that  "you  must  win  with 
ideas." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Times  Cres- 
cent of  La  Plata.  Md.,  reporting  the 
address  of  Representative  Judd  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
<vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd  Diagnoses  "Sick 
World" — Minnesota  Congressman  Speaks 
IN  La  Plata;  Guest  or  Woman's  Club 

The  world  Is  "sick."  but  not  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery. 

That.  In  summary,  was  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  present-ed  to  the  Southern  Mary- 
land Woman's  Club  by  Dr  Walter  H  Jupd 
L^.S.  Congressman  from  Minnesota,  world 
traveler,  medical  missionary,  and  recognized 
specialist  on  the  principal  disease  from  which 
the  "sick  world"  suflfers,  viz,  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy. 

Dr  Judd  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
a  rapt  audience  of  more  than  200  [>eraons, 
at  the  La  Plata  High  School  auditorium 
Tuesday  evening.  The  title  of  his  talk  was. 
■  The  Road  to  Peace." 

DISTINGUISHED  AREA   REStOKNTS 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  memorable  ad- 
dress. Isaac  Don  Levine.  a  well-known  writer 
and  authority  on  foreign  afTalrs,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Charles  County,  called  It  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  he  had  been  privileged  to 
hear — one  that  "the  parents  will  be  proud 
to  tell  their  children  about  In  the  years  to 
come." 

Mr  Levine  and  Hon  Maynard  Barnes, 
form-r  US  Minister  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
and  Charge  d'Affalres  In  Paris  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  now  a  St  Marys 
County  resident,  were  seated  on  the  stage 
with  Congressman  Juoo  and  participated  In 
the  questlon-and-anawer  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed the   main  address. 

Mr  Barnes  Introduced  the  distinguished 
speaker,  following  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag"  and  appropriate  Introductory 
remarks  by  Mrs  Walter  Espach,  program 
chairman. 

GLOOMY    PROGNOSIS 

Dr  JuDD.  during  the  wide  range  of  his 
thought-provoking,  fact-filled  address,  cov- 
ered the  whole  spectrum  of  the  rise  of  com- 
munism and  decline  of  freedom  over  the  past 
30  years  And  while  bis  medical  training 
prompted  him  to  observe  that  miracles  do 
happen  in  diseases  of  the  human  body — a 
new  drug  is  discovered  to  effect  a  cure — there 
was  an  underlying  feeling  of  despair  in 
Dr  JuDD's  speech  about  the  ability  of  the 
free  world  to  recover  from  the  disease  which 
affects  Its  body  politic. 

■  The  letters  reaching  a  Congressman's 
desk."  he  said,  "show  that  there  was  never  a 
time  characterized  by  greater  imeaslness. 
"fjie  people  don't  see  any  way  out.  other  than 
an  atomic  holocaust  " 

In  answer  to  his  own  questions  of  "How  did 
we  get  Into  this  situation?  How  did  we  mis- 
calculate so  bady?"  Dr.  Juoo  said  It  resulted 
from  "apathy  and  cowardice  from  within. 
We  have  Just  refusea  to  believe  that  the 
Communists  mean  what  they  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  worldwide  revolution. 

BASIS  or  revolution 

"When  Lenin  said  there  can  never  be 
p>eace  until  private  ownership  of  property  is 
atKDllshed,'  he  meant  Just  that" 

This  Is  the  very  basis  of  the  Communist 
revolution  It  Is  a  war  between  those  who 
own  property  and  those  who  have  only  what 
they  collect  on  Saturday  night. 

"The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  Chi- 
nese." said  Dr  Jxtdd:    "they  are  world  revolu- 
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tlonlsts  When  an  American  becomes  a 
Communist  he  Is  no  longer  an  American,  he 
Is  a  world  revolutionist. 

■We  don't  study  this  adversary."  Dr.  Judd 
continued.  "We  fall  to  realize  that  he 
doean"t  play  the  game  according  to  our  rules  " 

KECOONmON    ILL    ADVISED 

The  speaker  tied  In  those  observations  with 
the  diplomatic  recognition  of  Russia  by  the 
United  States  In  1933  and  with  our  contin- 
uing efforts  to  deal  at  the  conference  table 
with  the  Communist  leaders. 

He  said  Stalin  had  Just  executed  6  to  7 
million  of  his  p>eople  when  he  sent  Lltvlnov 
to  America  In  1933  to  sell  us  on  the  Idea  that 
diplomatic  recognition  and  trade  with  Russia 
would  help  us  recover  from  the  depression. 

•"Stalin's  objective  was  p>oUtlcal.  not  eco- 
nomic." said  Dr.  Judd  "Trade  t)etween  the 
two  countries  has  been  less  since  1933  than 
before;  but  Stalin  got  what  he  wanted  be- 
cause we  broke  the  back  of  the  peasants"  will 
to  resist  by  recognizing  him  as  the  head  of 
their  government." 

summitry  rtrriLi 

The  speaker  was  equally  critical  of  sum- 
mitry 

•"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  tell  this."  he  said, 
"but  President  Elsenhower  made  this  state- 
ment to  me:  "I  will  travel  anywhere  in  the 
cause  of  peace  " 

••Yes."'  I  said,  •"but  you  shouldn't  go  to 
the  wrong  places."" 

He  would  offer  the  same  advice  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  connection  with  his  pro- 
posed Vienna  meeting  with  Khrushchev. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  only  purpose  the 
Communists  have  In  such  meetings  is  to 
get  the  free  world  to  relax  Its  guard  so  that 
the  next  blow  might  be  more  easily  struck. 

"The  Communists  don"t  want  Cuba."  the 
speaker  continued;  "they  want  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  don't  want  Berlin;  they 
want  Europe.  They  don't  want  Vietnam, 
they  want  Asia  "" 

Any  attempt  to  deal  with  them  on  these 
matters,  he  said.  Is  equivalent  to  the  FBI 
calling  In  leading  gangsters  for  a  confer- 
ence on  how  to  cope  with  a  crime  wave  that 
they  were  engaged  in. 

In  conclusion,  the  Minnesota  Congress- 
man told  his  La  Plata  audience  that  the 
United  States  has  put  too  much  dependence 
on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
In  this  global  war. 

•'You  dont  win  with  arms.'^  he  said; 
'•you  only  hold  with  arms.  You  must  win 
with  Ideas." 

One  Idea  which  Dr  Judd  advanced  Is  to 
organize,  as  he  expressed  It.  a  new  club  of 
Nations  that  will  unite  and  work  together 
In  the  Interest  of  peace,  based  upon  effec- 
tive machinery  for  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

This  did  not  mean  disbanding  the  United 
Nations,  he  said,  but  the  UJi.  might  well 
be  superseded  by  puch  a  club;  Just  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  Euper- 
seded  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 


SALT  WATER  CONVERSION  PLANT 
DEDICATION  AND  PADRE  ISL.AND 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Texans  are  indeed  proud  of  two  impor- 
tant and  significant  events  which  will 
take  place  in  their  State  tomorrow. 

I  refer  first  to  the  dedication  cere- 
monies for  the  saline  water  conversion 
plant  at  Preeport,  the  pilot  project  for 
converting  sea  water  into  fresh  water. 

President  Kennedy  will  participate  in 
the  project  by  a  special  long-distance 
telephone  arrangement,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  and  Parks  Director  Conrad 


Wirth  will  attend  the  ceremonies  and  be 
principal  speakers. 

A  number  of  distinguished  leaders  of 
boUi  the  Senate  and  House  will  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
Among  those  expected  to  take  part  are 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson],  the  extremely  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Mossl,  also  a  leader  of  that  distin- 
guished committee. 

Several  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  a 
number  from  my  own  State  of  Texas — 
Representatives  J.  T.  RrmiERFORD,  Clark 
Thompson,  John  Young,  Bob  Poage,  Joe 
KiLGORE,  and  several  others — Represent- 
ative Don  Magnuson.  of  Washington,  and 
Mike  Kirwan  of  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  marking  the  opening  of 
this  vital  new  water  conversion  project. 
Vice  President  Johnson.  Secretary  Udall, 
Director  Wirth  and  most  of  the  other 
Senators  and  Representatives  will  go  to 
Padre  Island  for  a  personal  inspection 
tour  of  the  proposed  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  Recreation  Area  site. 

Mayor  Ben  McDonald,  the  efficient 
and  personable  leader  of  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi.  is  working  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Coastal  Bend 
Tourist  Association,  and  many  other 
groups  to  hold  a  flsli  fry  on  Padre  Island 
honoring  Secretary  Udall.  Right  now 
four  fishing  boats  are  working  two  choice 
fishinp;  banks  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast, 
despite  some  squally  weather,  to  catch 
the  fish  for  the  dinner.  Members  of  the 
Laguna  Madre  Fishermen's  Association 
are  going  to  fry  the  fish  and  prepare  the 
rest  of  the  meal. 

Following  the  fish  fry,  the  group  will 
make  an  aerial  inspection  the  length  of 
Padre  Island,  landing  at  Brownsville 
for  a  meeting  with  Cameron  County 
Judge  Oscar  Dancy  and  other  Rio 
Grande  Valley  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  Texans  in  all  areas  of 
the  State  are  pleased  to  welcome  these 
governmental  leaders  who  are  interested 
in  both   of  these  important  projects. 

We  look  forward  to  giving  them  a 
Texas-size  welcome  and  to  working  with 
them  toward  the  completion  of  these  two 
outstanding  programs  in  the  fields  of 
water  research  and  natural  resource 
preservation. 

I  regret  that  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  the  Presiding  Officer  [  Mr. 
Metcalf]  and  other  distinguished  Sena- 
tors present  to  attend  this  affair,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  year  in  Texas.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  I  believe  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Connolly,  and  many  others  will 
be  present  on  that  flight  in  the  morning. 


to  leave  their  century-old  home.s  and 
exiled  them  to  distant  Communist  wo'k 
centers  or  concentration  camps  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Soviet  territorj-. 

What  was  their  crime?  They  believed 
in  freedom.  They  had  once,  for  a  brief 
period,  enjoyed  freedom.  They  could 
not  be  trusted  to  endure  the  tyranny 
and  degradation  of  communism.  For 
that  reason,  they  were  forcibly  driven 
from  their  jjpmelands  into  a  bitter  Si- 
berian exile. 

Today  it  is  unknown  whether  these 
refugees  are  living  or  dead,  whether  they 
survived  the  rigors  of  forced  labor 
camps,  of  wartime  captivity,  and  of  So- 
viet ruthlessness.  The  ones  that  do  sur- 
vive, in  Siberia,  in  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, or  still  in  the  Baltic  nations,  are 
often  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  closest 
kin.  Families  were  wrenched  apart.  As 
many  as  50  000  were  seized  in  1  year  for 
deportation. 

In  paying  homage  to  these  brave  Bal- 
tic people,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  expressing  their  deep  convic- 
tion, their  never-ceasing  prayer  that 
freedom  will  one  day  return  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  the  lands  that  nestle 
around  the  Baltic  Sea.  Here  in  America 
where  we  enjoy  freedom  it  is  only  fitting 
to  pay  homage  to  the  continuing  hopes 
and  endurance  of  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  whom  freedom  does 
not  exist  today  but  for  whom  freedom 
remains  a  bright  dream  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 


DEPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  mid- 
June  is  the  anniversary  of  the  brutal 
mass  deportations  carried  out  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  three  Baltic  nations, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  l^tvia.  Two 
decades  ago  the  brutal  dictators  of  So- 
viet Russia  ordered  the  Baltic  peoples 


RESOLL"nONS   OF   NEW  YORK 
STATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Congress  may  be  advLsed 
of  the  position  of  two  key  groups  in  New- 
York  State  on  issues  of  national  im- 
portance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  print<^d  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Tompkins 
County  Bar  Association  in  support  of 
HR.  10  and  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  urging  the  acceleration  of  drug 
inspection  services  to  safeguard  the 
public  health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REboRD.  as  follows: 

Resolltion  by  Tompkins  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca,  NY. 

Resolved,  That  the  Tompkins  County 
(NY.)  Bar  Association  recognizes  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  pelf-employed  Individuals  with  ap- 
propriate legislative  provisions  for  tax  de- 
duction of  employer's  contribution,  and.  to 
this  end.  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
self-empioyed  Individuals  tax  retirement  bill 
of   1961  now  before  Congress   (HR.   10). 


Resolltion  by  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
or  New  York 
Whereas  a  special  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  advisory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  com- 
posed of  C.  Phillip  MUler,  M.D.,  professor 
of  medicine.  University  of  Chicago,  Chair- 
man; John  H.  Dingle,  MX),  professor  of 
preventive  medicine.  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Maxwell  Finland,  M.D..  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Colin  M.  MacLeod.  M.D..  professor  of  medi- 
cine. New  York  University;    Karl   F.  Mayer, 
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M-D  .  director  ementiis,  George  Williams 
Hooper  Foundation,  University  of  California 
Medical  Center.  San  Francisco;  John  R  Paul. 
MD.  professor  of  preventive  medicine,  Yale 
University;  Carl  F  Schmidt.  MD  .  professor 
of  pharmacology  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Wesley  W  Spink  M  D  .  professor 
of  medicine.  University  u:'  Minnesota,  has 
reviewed  the  policies  a:.d  pr^x-edures  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  concerning 
the  acceptance  and  certification  of  new 
drugs;    and 

Whereas  this  Committee  has  recom- 
mended : 

la)  That  the  Food  and  Drue;  Administra- 
tion be  authorized  to  carry  on  continuous 
inspection  of  drug  manufacturing  facilities 
and  drug  products  to  guarantee  compliance 
with  quality  standards  before  marketing; 
and 

(b)  That  several  other  procedures  be  in- 
stituted with  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  public  health  with  regard  to  drug  thera- 
py; and 

Whereas,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  believes  that  these  recommen- 
dations are  sound  and  urgent:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  endorse  these  recom- 
mendations and  urge  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  adopt  legislation  to  enact 
them  into  law,   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  US  Senators  J.\cob  K.  Javits 
and  Kenneth  B  Ke.ating  of  New  York;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  Americnn  Medical 
Association  be  Instructed  to  introduce  this 
resolution  into  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  June  1961. 
William    L    Whfeler.  Jr  .   M  D.. 

Secretary. 
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IMPORTANCE   OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Miv  President,  on  June 
15.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Eighth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development,  which 
was  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington.  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
Secretary  Rusk's  address,  and  I  con- 
sidered It  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive explanations  of  the  foreitzn  aid  pro- 
gram. Its  purpo-ses.  and  the  means  by 
which  It  would  be  implemented  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

I  think  the  address  was  particularly 
remarkable  in  that  it  was  a  completely 
off-the-cuff  response  to  the  audience  on 
this  important  subject  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  particularly  to  two 
paragraphs  of  the  address; 

When  a  new  administration  comes  in.  it  is 
a  suitable  occasion  for  a  serious  and  critical 
review  of  such  a  15-year  experience;  Indeed. 
It  is  a  necessary  occasion.  •  •  •  This  review 
should  include  an  e.xamlnation  of  our  suc- 
cesses to  try  to  understand  how  they  came 
about,  to  find  those  elements  of  success  which 
might  be  transferred  to  other  situations — 
the  innovations.  Individuals,  ideas,  and  In- 
stitutional structures  and  procedures  which 
might  be  drawn  from  one  .success  to  build 
another  somewhere  ei.se  We  should  also 
look  at  some  of  our  disapp'Untments  to  find 
out  whether  they  were  caused  by  action  or 
inaction  on  our  part  or  whether  they  resulted 
from  forces  beyond  our  control,  and  to  see 
to  what  extent  we  can  protect  ourselves 
against  such  disappointments  in  the  future. 

How  can  we  make  our  Investments  better 
Ir.vestnients^      How    c:»n    we    increase    their 


yield?  How  can  we  make  a  dollar  go  fur- 
ther? We  must  try  to  teach  the  public  good 
administration  by  practicing  It  ourselves 
We  must  find  out  how  we  can  act  more 
speedily,  more  effectively,  more  perceptively, 
more  relevantly  as  we  go  about  this  business 
of  aid. 

I  suggest  that  the  quotations  I  have 
read  from  Secretai-y  Rusk's  address 
should  constitute  assurance  to  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  that  this  adminis- 
tration, in  approaching  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  foreigii  aid.  is  doing  so  soundly 
and  constructively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary or  State,  Before  Eighth  National 
Conference  on  International  Economic 
AND  Social  Development.  Washington. 
D.C..  June  15.  1961 

Mr.  Taft.  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  be  here 
this  evening,  although  I  must  say  that  I  am 
.somewhat  reluctant  to  proceed  after  the 
moving  statements  which  you  have  already 
had  before  you. 

I  must  confefis  to  mixed  feelings  as  I  find 
myself  on  this  particular  spot  this  evening. 
after  having  sat  at  more  comfortable  tables. 
for  most  of  your  previous  annual  meetings, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  compete  with  the  gal- 
axy of  experts  on  your  programs,  but  rather 
to  make  some  brief  and  quite  informal  per- 
sonal remarks  about  my  own  reactions  to  the 
foreign  aid  Issues  now  before  the  Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  presence  and  for  your  demonstrated  In- 
terest in  economic  and  social  development 
beyond  our  borders.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  foreign  aid  has  no  natural  constituency 
In  the  United  States.  I  think  this  Is  wrong, 
even  though  the  constituency  Is  not  highly 
organized  and  not  always  as  vocal  as  .some  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  This  conference  it- 
self— bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  much  of  It 
nonpolltlcal — Is  broadly  representative,  and 
the  voices  here  deserve  attention  and  re- 
spect. 

But  the  solid  support  of  the  participating 
organizations  and  of  those  Individuals  who 
have  made  this  conference  possible  is  itself 
a  public  service  of  the  highest  order 

The  main  constituents  of  foreign  aid.  as  I 
see  It.  are  those  Americans  who  by  the  tens 
of  millions  have  shown  their  readiness  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  to  build  a  decent  world 
order,  who  have  carried  on  the  traditional 
reputation  of  the  American  people  for  con- 
cern about  misery  and  want,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  who  have  made  a  deep  com- 
mitment In  their  own  personal  lives  to  the 
survival  and  growth  of  freedom. 

We  would  make  a  great  mistake  in  the 
midst  of  our  political  debates  were  we  to  un- 
derestimate the  American  people  at  this 
sobering  moment  in  oiir  national  history — 
underestimate  their  mixture  of  Idealism  and 
practicality,  their  mixture  of  Imp.Ttient  ener- 
gy and  determined  resistance — for  I  believe 
the  American  people  know  that  the  stakes 
In  foreign  aid  Involve  every  home  and  every 
community  across  the  land.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  our  foreign  aid  programs  are  the 
principal  Instruments  we  have  to  support  the 
vital  interests  if  the  American  people  In  a 
peaceful  way. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  every  county 
courthouse  to  show  a  map  of  the  world  with 
pins  on  It  showing  where  the  men  and  women 
of  that  county  have  served  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  the  last  20  years,  and  a  map  of 


the  county  Itself  showing  the  homes  of  those 
who  have  made  sacrifices  In  thU  great  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  For  the  Issues  of  this  strug- 
gle reach  us  all  In  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  land  wherever  we  go  about  our  business 

There  Is  a  phraae  around  Washington  these 
days  that  foreign  aid  is  In  trouble  You  have 
heard  It;  you  will  hear  It  again.  I  hope  I  am 
right  In  understanding  what  that  phrase 
means  and  what  It  does  not  mean  For  as  we 
move  Into  the  consideration  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams for  another  year,  we  cannot  help  but 
be  conscious  of  the  fact — and  it  has  been 
mentioned  here  In  your  conference — that  we 
can  now  look  back  upon  some  15  years  of  ex- 
perience In  postwar  foreign  aid — those  emer- 
gency days  of  Immediate  postwar  relief,  those 
necessary  days  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
those  challenging  days  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Inspiriting  Idea  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, the  Initiation  of  development  loans 
and  grants,  the  use  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  assistance  abroad 

It  would  be  natural  and  right  If  we  a«  a 
nation  should  pause  and  look  back  over  thoae 
15  years  of  experience.  Lets  start  with  you 
yourself  In  this  conference  As  I  have  sat  at 
one  or  another  of  these  tables  In  past  years 
as  a  constituent  of  foreign  aid.  I  have  found 
myself  hoping  a  little  anxiously  that  those 
who  were  proposing  the  program  would  ^ve 
us  something  to  support;  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  foreign  aid  cannot  help  but  want 
to  know  whether  the  best  Job  possible  is 
being  done,  whether  the  right  questions  are 
being  asked,  whether  the  resources  are  being 
put  to  tlie  best  advantage. 

When  a  new  administration  comas  In.  It  Is 
a  suitable  occasion  for  a  serious  and  critical 
review  of  such  a  15-yenr  experience;  Indeed 
it  Is  a  necessary  occasion  President  Ken- 
nedy ha.'i  himself  led  the  way  In  looking 
deeply  into  this  bipartisan  experience  In  the 
postwar  period  to  see  what  can  be  learned 
from  It  which  will  help  us  In  the  years  ahead 
as  well  as  to  reexamine  the  character  and 
the  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  This  review 
should  Include  an  examination  of  our  suc- 
cesses to  try  to  understand  how  they  came 
about,  to  find  those  elements  of  success 
which  might  be  transferred  to  other  situa- 
tions— the  Innovations.  Individuals.  Ideas, 
and  Institutional  structures  and  procedures 
which  might  be  drawn  from  one  success  to 
build  another  somewhere  else.  We  should 
also  look  at  some  of  our  disappointments  to 
find  out  whether  they  were  caused  by  action 
or  Inaction  on  our  part  or  whether  they  re- 
sulted from  forces  beyond  our  control,  and 
to  see  to  what  extent  we  can  protect  our- 
selves against  such  disappointments  In  the 
future 

How  can  we  make  our  Investments  better 
investments?  How  can  we  Increase  their 
yield?  How  can  we  make  a  dollar  go  fur- 
ther' We  must  try  to  teach  the  public  good 
administration  by  practicing  It  ourselves 
We  must  find  out  how  we  can  act  more 
speedily,  more  effectively,  more  perceptively, 
more  relevantly  as  we  go  about  this  busi- 
ness of  aid.  We  must  learn  to  share  these 
burdens  with  those  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  share  them  We  and  other  ad- 
vanced countries  must  act  more  effectively 
together,  must  Join  public  and  private  effort 
In  a  more  effective  common  campaign  and 
must  deal  Intelligently  with  questions  of 
priorities. 

If  resources  are  scarce,  the  more  Important, 
the  more  urgent,  the  more  enduring  must 
come  first.  In  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion's searching — a  searching  which  Is  still 
going  on — the  Congress,  too.  Is  giving  the 
aid  program  a  rigorous  review.  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  those  of  us  who  have  re- 
cently been  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees  It  Is  right  that  they  should 
make  this  review,  not  merely  l>ecause  It  Is 
their  constitutional  duty,  but  also  because 
when  you  look  back  over  these  last  15  years, 
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you  will  find  on  the  congressional  committees 
an  accumulation — Indeed,  a  wealth — of  re- 
sponsible experience  which  would  be  hard 
to  match  anywhere  in  the  country. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  remark  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  who  referred  to 
all  the  "revolving  experts  who  have  paraded 
before  us  down  through  the  years.  "  For  these 
representatives  of  the  people  have  iiad  to 
accept  their  own  responsibilities  In  the  de- 
velopment of  most  of  our  aid  programs  since 
World  War  II.  They  have  struggled  with 
the  national  policy  Involved;  they  have 
studied  the  situations  to  which  aid  is  ap- 
plied Many  of  them  have  visited  programs 
in  the  field,  and  they  have  acquired  much 
knowledge  to  contribute  to  these  programs 
The  programs  will  be  better  for  having  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  criticized  In  this 
process. 

That  we  must  do  a  better  Job  In  foreign 
aid.  no  one  can  seriously  deny  But  If  we 
say  that  foreign  aid  is  in  trouble  and  mean 
by  that  that  we  as  a  nation  are  unwilling 
to  make  a  serious  effort  on  the  scale  now 
proposed  to  Congress — roughly  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — then,  we  have 
cause  for  deep  concern;  for  that  would  mean 
that  we  citizens  are  In  trouble,  that  the  free 
world  U  in  trouble,  that  the  future  of  this 
Republic  Is  In  trouble. 

Do  we.  eacJi  one  of  us.  occasionally  have 
Isolationist  nostalgia?  Perhaps  so.  but  there 
are  no  Isolationists  In  the  Kremlin  Are  we 
preoccupied,  as  understandably  we  might  be. 
with  our  own  great  unfinished  tasks  here  at 
home  In  our  schools.  In  our  unemployment, 
m  our  health.  In  the  care  of  our  aged? 

The  Red  Chinese  are  pressing  their  pro- 
grams abroad  in  the  face  of  desperate  and 
widespread  hunger  at  home,  making  large 
demands  upon  their  slender  resources  of 
foreign  exchange.  Can  we  imagine  that  we 
can  be  secure  while  others  are  living  at  the 
edge  of  terror,  or  that  we  can  t>e  prosperous 
If  others  are  In  misery?  Are  we  worried 
about  costs,  and  have  we  thought  of  the 
costs  of  war? 

We  are  approaching  our  aid  effort  this 
year  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  right  answers 
to  a  number  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  actively  discussed  here  in  this  confer- 
ence. We  are  looking  genuinely  for  sim- 
plified administration,  for  responsibility 
which  runs  from  the  group  in  the  country 
Involved  under  the  leadership  of  the  Am- 
bassador through  a  -eglonal  assistant  ad- 
ministrator to  the  Ailmlnlstrator.  We  are 
looking  for  an  organization  which  can  be 
expected  to  make  timely  decisions  when  re- 
sources can  be  used  ix)  the  best  advantage, 
to  delay  only  when  dtlay  is  Intentional,  and 
to  put  responsibility  upon  identifiable  In- 
dividuals 

We  hope  to  gear  o'lr  assistance  programs 
to  the  special  situation  In  each  country. 
For.  looking  back  over  the  last  15  years. 
I  think  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  each  co\intry  Is  unique  in  its 
situation.  One  country  may  be  moving  by 
historical  accident  to  Independent  nation- 
hood with  limited  ratural  resources,  with 
relatively  underdeveloped  talents,  with 
limited  administrative  apparatus,  but  with 
a  people  who  are  sharing  fully  all  of  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations 

Another  may  have  reached  a  higher  stage 
of  development  and  be  ready  for  longer 
range  planning  and  for  major  capital  in- 
vestment if  such  can  be  mobilized  both  in- 
ternally and  in  external  financial  markets. 
Others  may  be  attempting  gallantly  to  get 
on  with  their  development,  but  may  be  sub- 
ject to  direct  penetration,  terrorism  and  sub- 
version by  those  who  would  strike  down 
development  by  violence  In  the  very  heart 
of  the  society  Itself 

But  in  each  country  these  things  can  be 
studied  under  the  leadership  of  an  Am- 
bassador who  must  tiu-n  now  more  and  more 


to  what  Eugene  Black.  Director  of  the  World 
Bank,  has  called  development  diplomacy 
Each  country  must  try  to  put  together  the 
types  of  arrangements  which  will  bind  Into 
a  general  national  program  the  various  ele- 
menu  of  aid  which  might  be  available 
through  a  consortium,  through  multilateral 
agencies,  through  private  organizations,  but 
most  of  all  through  self-help. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  lake  a  longer  range 
look  at  development,  to  recognize  that  de- 
velopment is  not  Just  a  dam  here  or  a  fac- 
tory there  or  a  road  over  here,  but  that  de- 
velopment requires  advance  on  a  broad 
front  and  that  development  takes  time — 
that  first  things  have  to  be  done  first.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  Is  the  development  of 
human  talent. 

But  In  doing  so.  we  must  not  make  what 
might  be  a  fatal  mistake.  I  have  mentioned 
It  before,  and  I  expect  to  mention  It  more 
than  once  again.  We  in  the  West  have 
tended  to  say  that  development  obviously 
takes  a  long  time.  Look  at  us.  It  took  two 
or  three  centuries  for  us  to  get  where  we  are 
following  our  Industrial  revolution.  But  we 
cannot  cencede  this  point  to  totalitarianism, 
nor  need  we  do  so.  For  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment which  has  occurred  in  the  Western 
world — In  the  free  world — since  1917  has 
been  breathtaking.  It  has  transformed  the 
lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  West  Science, 
knowledge,  and  technology  can  be  trans- 
ferred Indeed,  that  has  explained  a  good 
deal  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  S<jvlet 
Union. 

People  in  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
countries  are  not  sentenced  to  two  centuries 
of  development.  There  are  the  means  at 
hand  to  move  promptly,  to  build  with  satis- 
fying speed  if  they  and  we  and  other  free 
peoples  can  help  them  do  so — and  do  so  un- 
der free  Institutions. 

We  are  consulting  closely  with  our  friends 
to  work  out  modes  of  partnership  In  aid  pro- 
grams through  the  OECD  and  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee,  which  is  to 
become  the  new  agency  of  OECD  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  are  looking  with  otir  friends  for 
some  division  of  labor  so  that  each  can  con- 
centrate his  efforts  where  they  will  be  most 
effective. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  knowledge 
reeded  for  development.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  parts  of  the  new  aid  pro- 
gram is  provision  for  research  on  these  mat- 
ters, not  Just  the  technical  and  scientific  re- 
search needed  to  answer  specific  progxams 
such  as  bllharzlasls  in  Egypt  or  the  problem 
of  particular  food  crops  adjusted  to  unusual 
climatic  conditions  of  heredity  of  sallc  soils 
or  whatever  It  might  be — but  knowledge 
about  the  processes  of  change. 

How  do  you  get  people  to  accept  promptly 
a  new  variety  of  bean,  shall  we  say.  which 
produces  four  times  the  yield  of  the  ac- 
customed variety  if  the  t>ean  turns  out  to  be 
the  wrong  color  and  of  a  somewhat  different 
taste?  How  do  you  get  people  to  change 
social  habits  to  take  prompt  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  for  public  health?  There 
are  many  elements  here  about  which  we 
know  much  too  little. 

We  expect  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  talent — the  talent  of  those  who  extend 
aid  as  well  as  of  those  who  receive.  For 
In  most  situations,  it  would  not  be  hazardous 
to  say  that  the  genuine  bottleneck  In  de- 
velopment Is  perhaps  not  money,  bvit  peo- 
ple— people  with  the  training,  profesi.lonal 
capacity,  leadership  and  motivation  tc  take 
charge  of  development  processes  and  to  lead 
nations  in  their  development  effort. 

Ovir  own  search  for  talent  here  Ir  this 
country  will  continue.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment— this  has  of  course  been  done  be;'ore — 
on  some  of  the  caricatures  that  have  been 
made  about  people  In  our  aid  programs  over- 
seas. There  Is  no  qtiestlon  but  that  W€  have 
had  some  misfits.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that   all   those   who  have  gone  abroad   have 


not  made  a  success  of  their  efforU.  For  they, 
too.  are  people,  and  people  are  Just  that  way. 
But  there  is  great  dedication,  great  ca- 
pacity, and  great  gallantry  in  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  served  this  country  In  our 
foreign  aid  programs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  thinking,  too.  of  the  wives  of  those 
who  have  gone  abroad  to  serve,  committed 
to  bringing  up  children  under  difficult  health 
hazards,  or  to  finding  an  adequate  way  to 
educate  their  children  so  that  they  can  take 
their  place  again  in  the  educational  life  of 
our  own  country  upon  returning  home.  We 
shall  continue  to  need  talent  of  the  high- 
est order.  The  combination  of  professional 
capacity  and  willingness  to  serve  is  stUl 
scarce  In  our  society  and  talent  hunts  shall 
go  on  and  on. 

There  will  be  adjustments  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams flowing  from  some  of  the  concepts 
we  have  been  talking  about.  One  of  the 
most  Important  adjustments  is  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  mobilizing  peoples 
in  their  own  development.  For  here  is 
where  self-help  is  Important  We  have 
learned  In  our  own  society,  we  have  learned 
from  experience  elsewhere,  that  economic 
and  social  development  cannot  corrie  from 
outside  one's  own  border,  that  it  requires 
a  people  on  the  move,  and  also  Interested. 
dedicated,  committed,  alert,  ambitious,  ener- 
getic effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  premiums  go  to  those  leaders  who 
know  how  to  mobilize  that  dedication,  take 
advantage  of  this  upsurge  of  interest  and 
demand  and  transform  it  into  a  spirit  of 
achievement  and  hope  throughout  the  so- 
ciety Some  of  these  adjustments  :n  our  pro- 
gram will  of  course  take  time  We  cannot 
dart  in  and  out  of  situations  on  a  moment's 
notice.  Aid  programs  Involve  other  govern- 
ments and  other  peoples,  and  changes  require 
careful  and  E<>metimes  lengthy  negotiations. 
Education,  persuasion,  and  preparation  will 
be  necessary,  and  some  of  the  changes  will 
not  and  cannot  be  apparent  for  some  time 
to  come. 

I  would  urge.  Mr  Taft.  that  members  of 
the  conference  consider  going  back  to  their 
constituencies  with  certain  central  Ideas  In 
mind.  In  response  to  questioning — public 
questioning,  congressional  questioning,  ad- 
ministrative questioning — we  shall  try  to 
register  our  determination  to  do  the  best 
possible  Job  with  the  resources  which  are 
entrusted  to  tis.  This  Is  something  which 
we  cannot  prove  overnight,  but  the  deter- 
mination Is  there. 

I  hop>e  you  can  go  back  with  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  of  what  is  happening  to  peo- 
ples' lives  as  a  result  of  our  help  Many  of 
you  have  visited  programs  conducted  by 
voluntary  and  private  organizations  or  by 
the  United  Nations  Some  of  you  have  been 
in  villages  in  so-called  backward  countries 
which  are  already  far  more  advanced  sci- 
entifically and  tiechnically  and  in  social 
terms  than  were  the  farms  on  which  you 
and  I  grew  up. 

Some  of  you  may  have  visited  the  great 
medical  center  now  being  built  In  New  Delhi 
which  was  started  by  a  million  pound  grant 
from  New  Zealand  under  the  Colombo  plan, 
to  which  the  Government  of  India  con- 
tributed Its  own  resources,  and  which  ICA 
and  private  agencies  also  supported.  This 
center  of  teaching  and  research  may  well 
match  the  best  of  our  medical  institutions 
In  the  Western  W^rld. 

You  may  have  visited  community  develop- 
ment programs  where  villages  themselves 
have  taken  charge  of  their  own  affairs, 
building  schools,  developing  sanitation,  and 
improving  crops.  Or  you  may  have  seen 
something  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  trained  under 
these  programs  and  who  are  back  at  their 
posts  and  getting  on  with  the  world  s  work 
more  effectively  as  a  result.  These  things 
are  hard  to  measure  In  dollar  terms,  but  one 
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is  deeply  reassured  when  he  sees  them  at 
f.rst  hand 

I  should  Uke  also  to  mention  the  funda- 
mental Issues  which  are  involved  In  our 
readinesa  to  go  ahead  with  foreign  aid.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  weary;  we  cannot  afford 
to  say  we  have  done  enough.  If  each  of 
U3  could  have  been  in  Vienna  to  hear  Mr. 
Khrushchev  talk  about  the  kind  of  world  he 
sees  coming  into  being,  foreign  aid  would 
not  be  in  trouble  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  In  the  world  Is 
such  that  it  makes  some  of  our  problems  here 
u  home  appear  insigr.iflcant 

It  sometimes  seems  remarkable  that  with 
this  deadly  struggle  in  process,  we  tear  our- 
selves to  pieces  here  at  home  while  deciding 
what  we  are  to  do.  Yet.  when  one  stands 
back  and  looks  at  the  somewhat  boisterous 
process  of  demr^cracy.  one  would  not  wish 
it  to  t>e  otherwise 

I  hope  you  can  take  back  with  you  some 
of  the  quiet  assurance  which  comes  from 
comrade.ship  with  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  la  these  Joint  undertakings.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  uses  the  word  "peace."  the  word 
'  iemocracy  '  the  words  "the  people."  and 
thereby  pays  tribtite  to  the  f>ower  of  some  of 
the  great  central  ideas  of  the  human  race. 
In  that  sense  he  is  a  hobo  catching  a  free 
ride  on  others'  idea« 

One  thing  that  ha.s  been  deeply  Impres- 
sive to  me  is  to  see  1:1  :i  .*•  many  directions 
and  in  how  m.any  ways  the  American  people 
have  stretched  out  their  hands  to  establish 
ties  with  men  and  women  all  over  the  earth 
with  whom  they  share  common  purposes. 
We  find  few  who  would  rather  be  hungry 
than  fed.  or  ignorant  than  Informed,  or 
nalted  than  clothed  We  And  few  men  and 
wom.en  who  do  not  believe  In  the  worth 
of  indiv:dual   dignity,    peace,   and   Justice. 

These  are  the  people  with  whom  we  are  In 
partnership  in  quiet  ways,  whether  In  uni- 
versities or  In  rire  paddies,  whether  In  great 
englnerlng  p.-  ijecs  or  In  home  economics 
demonstrations  in  distant  villages.  I  think 
there  is  no  distortion  of  any  serious  import 
in  this  part  of  our  activity. 

Let  people  understand  throtigh  these  as- 
sociations what  America  is  all  about.  I  think 
they  have  confidence  in  that  kind  of  America 
because  that  is  America  at  Its  best. 

Thank  you  very  much 


JAMES  A   FARLEY   C0MMENCEMP:NT 
ADDRESS  AT  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President.  James 
A.  Farley.  Postma.ster  General  under 
Pre.sident  Roosevelt,  is  known  to  all 
Americans  as  an  astute  political  leader. 
He  is  also  an  elder  statesman  of  the 
Democratic  Party 

A  few  days  ago  Mr  Farley  delivered  a 
commencement  day  address  in  San  An- 
tonio, Te.x.  We  are  indebted  to  the  New 
York  Journal-American  for  publishing 
some  brief  e.xcerpts  from  that  speech. 

Because  of  Mr.  Farley's  acknowledged 
eminence  in  and  many  contributions  to 
ti\e  Democratic  Party.  I  hope  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  his  foreign  policy 
advisers  will  carefully  study  Mr.  Farley's 
speech,  particularly  that  section  dealing 
with  certain  eternal  principles.     I  quote: 

Let  us  stand  by  our  principles  though  the 
heavens  fall.  No  man  and  no  nation  ever 
compromises  an  eternal  principle;  they  only 
succeed  in  compromising  themselves. 

Appeasement  will  not  work.  Baldwin, 
blindfolding  himself,  did  not  stop  the 
buildup  of  Nazi  forces  which  swept  over 
Europe  Chamberlain's  appeasement  um- 
brella did  not  stop  the  rain  of  bombs  on 
British  cities 

Dictators,  brown,  red.  or  black,  are  stopped 
by  minutemen.  not  "rabbltmen  " 


Because  of  the  timeliness  and  high 
patriotic  order  of  Mr.  Farley's  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  cutisent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    New    York     Journal-American, 

June  18,   19611 

Appeasemekt  Is  Roao  To  Wa« 

(By  James  A.  Farley) 

The  very  soul  of  Western  civilization  Is 
under  devastating  attack  today.  It  is  a 
great  tempUUlon  to  gloss  over  the  fact,  to 
bestow  upon  the  black  cloud  of  communism 
a  fictitious  silver  lining,  at  least  for  j^our 
commencement    day. 

To  me,  however,  that  would  be  close  to 
spiritual  treason,  because  I  l>elleve  that  the 
first  disagreeable  task  we  must  face  is  that 
communism  intends  to  destroy  us,  and  has 
come  very  fur  on  the  road  to  accomplish- 
ment. 

Fifteen  countries  have  been  ImprlsoneU, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  been 
enslaved,  and  still  the  Red  tide  sweeps  on- 
ward. Let  U.S  not  pay  tribute  to  the  enemy's 
zeal;  that  is  only  half  the  story  of  his  suc- 
cess. The  other  half  we  have  contributed 
through  our  folly,  our  childlike  ineptitude 
and  our  forthright  appeasement. 

TWENTY    MINUTES    OITSHORE 

What  possible  explanation  Is  there  for  the 
fact  that  Communist  forces  are  within  20 
minutes  striking  distance  of  our  Florida 
cities? 

What  crevice  In  our  armor  does  Mr  Khru- 
shchev believe  he  has  perceived  that  makes 
him  think  he  can  penetrate  the  Western 
Hemisphere  now?  The  answer,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  crystal  clear.  He  relies  not  on  his 
strength  but  on  our  folly;  not  on  his  strik- 
ing force  but  on  our  befuddled  breast- 
beaters —  .hose  who  apologize  for  the  Ameri- 
can civilization — Instead  of  upholding  it. 

If  fear  of  atomic  war  is  great  in  the  West 
it  must  be  equally  great  in  Moscow.  They 
(Communists)  intimidate  our  timid  by 
threatening  that  of  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  more  terrified  than  we. 

Let  us  stand  by  our  principles  though  the 
heavens  fall  No  man  and  no  nation  ever 
compromises  an  eternal  principle;  they  only 
succeed  In  compromising  themselves 

Appeasement  will  not  work.  Baldwin, 
blindfolding  himself,  did  not  stop  the  build- 
up of  the  NaM  forces  which  swept  over 
Europe.  Char^perlaln's  appeasement  um- 
brella did  not  stop  the  rain  of  t)ombs  on 
British  cities. 

Dictators.  Brown.  Red  or  Black,  are  stopped 
by  Minute  Men,  not  Rabbit  Men. 

PUSHED  orr  earth' 

I  feel  that  to  yield  further  to  them  (Com- 
munists) Is  to  add  to  their  delusion  that 
they  can.  In  the  end,  pressure  the  West  off 
the  earth  without  war. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  should  President 
Kennedy  elect  to  order  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  into  action  against  Com- 
munist Castro  his  action  would  be  hailed 
by  the  free  governments  and  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  In  these  times  of  ago- 
nizing decision,  their  prayers  are  already  with 
him. 

Furthermore,  even  more  important  than 
the  preservation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  avoidance  of  global  war  may  well  depend 
upon  giving  unmistakable  evidence  to  the 
Kremlin  that  to  the  extent  It  believes  itself 
on  the  road  to  world  conquest  it  Is  in  fact 
on  the  road  to  global  war. 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I.  as  an  American,  am  appalled  more 
at  our  appeasers  than  I  am  Intimidated  by 
the  Communists. 


I  count  It  ignominious  for  any  American 
statesman  to  indicate  that  he  t>elieve8  we 
must  have  good  moral  reasons  for  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  when.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  good  moral  reasons  for 
failure  to  Intervene  at  once 


CEDING  OF  POLISH  TERRITORY  TO 
RUSSIA 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
much  interested  in  reading  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Monday.  June  19,  a  column 
written  by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "A 
Summit  Secret  After  17  Years." 

The  content  of  this  column,  based  upon 
the  recent  release  of  State  Department 
papers  on  World  War  II  conferences  be- 
tween the  Allied  Powers,  is  indeed  shock- 
in?,  and  bears  out  repeated  warnings  by 
me  and  others  against  our  Government 
entering  into  secret  agreements  which 
should,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  be  considered  by  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

This  revelation  must  come  as  a  very 
depressing  one  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Polish  descent  who  have 
prided  themselves  in  their  fight  to  sup- 
press territorial  expansion  on  the  part  of 
foreign  powers. 

The  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  entitled  to  know  and  should 
be  given  the  full  disclosure  of  all  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  our  Government 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  this 
astounding  revelation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  David  Lawrence  article 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   ScMMrr  Secbet    Attee    17    Years — Rooss- 
vn-T  Remarks  to  Stalin  Linking  Polish 
BoROEE.  Politics  Held  Shametul 
(By  David  Lawrence* 

A  shameful  chapter  in  American  history 
now  has  been  revealed  after  17  years  of 
secrecyi  Documents  Just  published  by  the 
State  Department  show  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  went  to  a  summit  confer- 
ence during  World  War  11  and  made  a  deal 
with  the  Communist  leader — Josef  Stalln — 
whereby  much  of  Poland's  territory  was  de- 
liberately conceded  to  Russia  and  the  way 
was  paved  for  similar  deals  that  permitted 
the  Communists  to  grab  imall  countries. 

What  was  even  worse,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  told  a  foreign  ruler  that  his 
own  decisions  were  related  to  a  fear  he  might 
not  retain  a  bloc  of  votes  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  extraction  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  deal  had  to  be  kept  secret — at 
least  until  a  Presidential  election  was  over. 
Actually,  these  facta  were  not  disclosed  until 
now. 

Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  Democrat,  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  partici- 
pated In  these  secret  negotiations  In  1943  at 
Teheran,  Iran.  He  disregarded  the  rule  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  the  Chief 
Executive  "shall  have  power  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur." 

It  is  out  of  this  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  a  President  derives  his  power  to 
conduct  foreign  policy.  The  right  to  make 
temporary  agreements  or  understandings 
directly  related  to  the  military  conduct  of 
a  war  has  never  been  qtjestioned.  but  any 
pact  which  Is  as  far  reaching  as  a  division 
of  territory  after  a  war  certainly  comes  with- 
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in    the    category    of    a    treaty.      The    Senate 
should  have  been  consulted 

The  carving  up  of  territory — utterly  dis- 
regarding the  wishes  of  the  people  and  their 
future  opportunities  for  self-government — 
ts  something  associated  usually  with  the 
absolute  monarch  A  President  of  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  the  champion  of 
freedom  and  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  The  Polish  jjeople  didn't  start 
World  War  II  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
Hitler's  attack  on  Poland  that  drew  Britain 
into  the  conflict  Yet  President  Roosevelt 
was  later  a  party  to  the  partitioning  of 
Poland  so  as  to  satisfy  Communist  Russia, 
which  had  seized  a  large  part  of  Poland  in 
1939  while  a  partner  of  Hitler 

It  might  be  asked  why  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  today  makes 
public  hitherto  undisclosed  documents  that 
reflect  so  gravely  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  by  a  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
tration The  reason  may  be  Inferred  from 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  February  17 
last  quoting  from  an  exclusive  story  in  the 
New  York  E>ally  Nfws  which  stated  that 
President  Elsenhower  on  leaving  the  White 
House,  took  with  him  proof  sheets  of  the 
papers  on  the  Teheran  Conference  The 
article  said  that  Republican  leaders,  who 
had  conferred  with  Mr  Elsenhower,  asked 
him  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  papers  Indefinitely 
to  see  whether  they  would  be  withheld  or 
released  in  part  by  the  SUte  Department 
80  apparently  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  no  choice  but  to  give  them  In  full  of 
the   press 

Much  of  the  Teheran  story  has  been  told 
over  the  years,  but  never  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  learned  the  details  of  the  secret 
deal  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Mar- 
shal SUlln  It  so  happens  that  Charles  E. 
Bohlcn.  who  at  the  Ume  was  First  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  In  Moscow  and 
acted  as  interpreter  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  ac- 
companied P^reslden;  Kennedy  at  his  recent 
conference  In  'Vienna  with  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev. 

The  State  Department's  published  record — 
based  on  Mr  Bohlen's  extensive  notes — now 
shows  Mr  Roosevelt  discussing  the  Polish 
question  In  a  private  talk  with  Marshal  Sta- 
lin on  December  1.   1943.  as  follows: 

"The  President  said  he  had  asked  Marshal 
Stalln  to  come  to  see  him  as  he  wished  to 
discuss  a  matter  briefly  and  frankly.  He  said 
It  referred  to  Internal  American  politi(is.  He 
said  that  we  had  an  election  In  1944  and  that 
while  personally  he  did  not  wish  to  run 
again,  if  the  war  was  still  in  progress  he 
might  have  to  He  added  that  there  were  in 
the  United  States  from  6  to  7  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  extraction,  and  as  a  practical 
man,  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  vote. 

•"He  (the  President)  said  personally  he 
agreed  with  the  views  of  Marshal  Stalln  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  a  Polish 
state  but  would  like  to  see  the  eastern  border 
moved  fiu-ther  to  the  west  and  the  western 
border  moved  even  to  the  River  Oder.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Marshal  would  un- 
derstand that  for  ]X)Utlcal  reasons  outlined 
above,  he  could  not  participate  in  any  deci- 
sion here  in  Teheran  or  even  next  winter  on 
this  subject  and  that  he  could  not  publicly 
take  part  in  any  such  arrangement  at  the 
present  time. 

"Marshal  Stalln  replied  that  now  the  Pres- 
ident explained,  he  .lad  understood. 

"The  President  went  on  to  say  that  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  of  Lithuanian. 
Latvian  and  Estonian  origin.  In  that  order, 
in  the  United  Stat^is.  He  said  that  he  fully 
realized  the  three  Baltic  Republics  had  in 
history  and  again  more  recently  been  a  part 
of  Russia  and  added  Jokingly  that  when  the 
Soviet  armies  reoccupied  these  areas,  he  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  point." 

Thus  did  an  American  President  lend  his 
power  and  Influence  to  the  formation  of  the 


present  bloc  of  satellite  states  In  Eastern 
Europe.  Recently  some  enthusiastic  tulmlr- 
ers  of  President  Kennedy  ha-  r  been  saying 
that  he  Is  "very  much  Uke  Fra  »■  .m  D  :iicK«e- 
velt."  One  wonders  whether  alter  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's secret  conference  aione  with  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  'Vienna,  the  comparison  will 
bome  day  be  pressed  by  Republicans  Instead 
of  by  Democrats. 


OCCUPATION     OF     LITHUANIA     AND 
OTHER  BALTIC  NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Americans  of  Lithuanian.  EstxDnian 
and  Latvian  descent  observed  the  anni- 
versary of  the  tragic  occupation  of  these 
free  and  independent  nations  by  the  re- 
lentless armies  of  Red  Russia. 

It  was  during  1940-41  that  the 
Soviet  conducted  mass  deportations  of 
citizens  from  these  three  occupied  coun- 
tries and  exiled  them  to  the  slave  labor 
camps  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Now.  more  than  20  years  later,  these 
nations  still  lie  prostrate  under  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  and  those  who 
remained  in  the  homeland  are  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  free  r>eople 

Mr  President.  I  join  with  all  /.n^.t  ri- 
cans  and  those  who  love  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  in  recalling  to 
mind  these  tragic  nations  and  pray  that 
in  due  time  deliverance  from  the  ha.nd  of 
the  captor  will  come.  In  the  mear.while. 
they  can  be  assured  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten and  that  our  hopes  and  prayers  join 
with  theirs  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
national  free  sovereipnty. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  STUDENTS  COM- 
POSERS AWARDS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesidert,  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  very  proud  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Arthur  Murphy,  64  Spring 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  by  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  as  a  recipient  of  a  cash  award 
in  its  Ninth  Annual  Student  Composers 
Awards. 

The  Ohio  winner  is  only  19  and  is 
studying  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Murphy's  award  waf;  based 
on  three  original  entries  in  the  annual 
composers  contest.  These  ccmjxjsi- 
tions  included  "The  Innocence"  for 
chorus  and  four  instruments:  '  Bebeke 
Quartet"  for  strings;  and  'Prelude 
to  Death  After  Rain"  for  orchestra. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  these 
young  people  are  being  inspired  and  as- 
sisted by  established  music  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  art  of 
music  will  receive  a  new  imp>etus  through 
the  young  composers  of  the  United 
States. 

USE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  the  Senate  passed  S.  205,  relating  to 
the  educational  use  of  television  facili- 
ties. The  measure  is  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Represent  at  ive.s 

On  June  3,  I  received  from  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  my 
State  of  Oregon,  a  most  informative,  de- 
tailed letter  relating  to  the  use  ol  edu- 
cational television  which  Oregor,  hopes 


to  make,  if  S.  205  becomes  law.  With 
the  hope  that  this  letter  wiU  be  informa- 
tive and  helpful  to  Members  of  the  otlier 
body.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr  Minears  letter  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Oregon. 
State  Board  or  Eur  cation. 

Salem    Oreg  .  May  31,  1961. 
Hon  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator:  The  Oregon  Stste  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  interested  m  the  pass- 
age of  Senate  bill  206  After  a  decade  of 
developments  in  the  field  of  educational 
television,  the  schoolchUdren  of  this  State 
are  not  yet  being  provided  with  any  wide- 
spread access  to  this  new  communication 
medium.  As  yet.  there  has  not  t»een  a  single 
educational  television  channel  activated  in 
this  State  by  a  local  school  district  or  combi- 
nation of  school  districts,  by  a  local  commu- 
nity organization,  or  association  of  private 
schools  or  colleges,  or  by  any  other  combi- 
nation of  educational  and  cultural  interests 
The  only  access  to  educational  television. 
and  esp>eclally  In-school  viewing  of  planned 
educational  broadcasts,  has  been  provided 
in  1967  to  a  limited  area  of  western  Oregon 
by  KOAC-TV  channel  7.  Corvallls.  and  since 
January  1961  by  KOAP  TV'  channel  10.  Port- 
land, both  stations  being  operated  as  an 
educational  television  network  by  the  Gen- 
eral Extension  Division  of  the  Oregon  State 
System  of  Higher  Education  So  far  as  pro- 
grams for  In-school  viewing  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  are  con- 
cerned, the  nearly  400.000  Oregon  school- 
children have  had  only  2  hours  per  week  of 
programing  during  the  past  year  and  almost 
nothing  prior  to  that  time. 

Lest  this  seem  a  reflection  upon  the  con- 
cern of  Oregon  citizens  for  their  children's 
educational  opportunities,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  dearth 
of  interest  in  educational  television  on  the 
part  of  many  groups  both  in  professional 
education  and  among  lay  people.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Oregon's  pattern  of  pop- 
ulation distribution  and  geographical  con- 
formation does  not  now  and  will  not  in  the 
foreseeable  future  provide  the  concentrated 
density  which  can  afford  educational  televi- 
sion facilities  on  the  basis  of  local  areas  For 
example,  outside  of  the  Portland  area  there 
Is  not  a  single  metropolitan  region  which 
can  boast  of  more  than  100.000  persons  and 
not  a  single  incorporated  city  of  more  than 
60.000.  The  largest  of  these — Eugen--  and 
Salem — count  their  populations  somewhere 
in  the  40.000's.  Thus.  It  Is  not  within  the 
realm  of  F>osslbillty  for  these  limited  p>opu- 
hitlon  complexes,  whether  they  work  through 
local  school  districts,  other  official  agencies, 
or  voluntary  organizations  representing  cul- 
tural groups  of  the  community,  to  suppKsrt 
educational  television  facilities.  The  school 
districts  of  each  of  these  areas  have  an  at- 
tendance of  less  than  13.000  pupils  daily, 
which  indicates  how  frail  the  base  Is  for 
local  educational  television  Installation. 
Only  the  Portland  school  district  of  Multno- 
mah County  with  its  approximately  75.000 
pupil  enrollment  could  hope  to  do  so,  and 
then  apparently  only  with  some  outside 
assistance. 

For  the  rest  of  Oregon,  the  population  is 
widely  distributed  and  Oregon's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils  are  to  be  found 
in  numerous  small  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  the  rural  countryside.  In  eastern  Ore- 
gon, particularly,  there  are  many  sparsely 
settled  and  somewhat  Inaccessible  regions  for 
which  there  is  no  present  prospect  to  pro- 
vide educational  television  opportunities 
throtigh  local   action. 
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It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Education  that  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only,  avenue  for  pro- 
viding educational  television  for  in -school 
viewing  programs  is  through  strengther.ii.g 
:ind  exter.ding  the  educational  television  ne'- 
%*ork  now  operated  by  the  Stat'^  =iys*em  ^'f 
higher  education  This  networlc  .is  It  n^w 
exists,  comprising  stations  in  Corvalhs  and 
Portland  tied  together  with  a  microwave 
relay.  Is  able  to  reach  appro.ximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Oregon.  However,  for 
reasonable  effectiveness  It  needs  funds  such 
as  S.  205  provides  for  extensive  Improvement 
of  broadcasting  installations  and  equipment. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  relocation  of 
channel  7  transmission  facilities  on  Mary's 
Peak  at  Corvallis  in  order  to  vastly  Increase 
the  range  and  power,  and  the  construction 
of  a  broadcast  studio  in  Portland  where  at 
the  present  tinie  there  are  no  studio  fa- 
cilities. 

Also,  funds  iTotn  S  205  would  permit  the 
installation  of  a  series  of  microwave  relays 
connecting  with  satellite  stations  or  trans- 
lators which  could  extend  the  present  net- 
worlc into  corners  of  the  State  not  now 
reached.  Including  all  of  eastern  Oregon. 
These  pockets  of  population  which  need  to 
be  reached  in  order  to  create  a  complete 
State  network  include  northern  and  south- 
ern regions  of  the  coast,  southern  Oregon, 
and  the  several  population  concentrations 
of  Oregon  east  of  the  mountains.  This  sit- 
uation, of  course,  is  a  direct  result  of  our 
p^^puiatlon  distribution  and  geographic  prob- 
lems. Once  these  facilities  are  Installed,  it 
Would  be  entirely  feasible  for  local  com- 
munities, school  districts,  and  cultural  agen- 
cies to  combine  in  providing  the  operating 
funds  which,  when  utilized  through  the  one 
net'Aork.  could  support  a  very  rich  educa- 
tional program  with  a  number  of  strate- 
gically located  studios  permitting  regionally 
if  not  locally  originated  programs,  and  bring 
the  benefits  of  cooperatively  created  effort 
as  well  as  stimulating  Instructional  and  en- 
richment materials  to  school  districts  and 
localities  of  all  sizes. 

Therefore,  the  educational  television  net- 
work in  Oregon,  extended  as  indicated 
through  the  assistance  of  funds  provided 
by  S  205,  becomes  the  key  to  providing 
educational  television  opportunities,  both  for 
adult  education  and  cultural  needs  and  for 
daytime  In-school  viewing  by  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schoolchildren. 

In  addition,  funds  made  available  by  S. 
205  for  closed -circuit  Installations  could  be 
provided  to  a  number  of  larger  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  ready  to  utilize  this  kind 
of  ETV  for  improvement  of  Instruction  and 
In-service  education  for  teachers  within  their 
own  district  boundaries.  Experimentation 
Is  indicating  the  values  of  closed-circuit  ETV 
to  medium-sized  school  districts  for  accom- 
plishing some  educational  goals  now  beyond 
their  grasp  No  Oregon  school  district  at  the 
present  time  has  installed  closed-circuit 
television,  but  many  school  districts  are  In- 
terested, costs  being  the  damperlng  factor. 
Assistance  through  this  bill  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  many  such  Installations  Into 
operation  and  provide  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  and  extend  a  number  of  new  meth- 
ods and  media  of  instruction  In  Oregon  pub- 
lic   schools. 

The  evidence  now  Is  that  it  will  take  sub- 
stantial funds  to  place  this  program  into 
operation  The  department  hopes  that  the 
time  will  not  be  unduly  delayed  when  this 
can  be  realized.  The  State  of  Oregon  has 
already  contributed  what  it  has  felt  it  could 
to  the  development  of  educational  television 
In  this  State.  The  additional  funds  through 
S.  205  would  make  constructive  use  of  edu- 
cational  television    in   Oregon   a  reality. 

Leon  P  Minkah, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr  MOR^E.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  recently 
there  has  come  to  my  attenlion  a  series 
of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  a  tel- 
evision magazine  called  Prevue,  circu- 
lated in  the  Metropolitan  Portland  area 
of  my  State.  These  articles  are  by  Jack 
De  Ment.  and  relate  to  civil  defense. 
They  are  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  war  can  be  waged 
against  a  civilian  population,  and  in- 
clude some  suggestions  as  to  what  form 
practical  civil  defense  should  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
three  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Project  Civicake 
(By  Jack  De  Ment) 

la  civil  defense  an  Idiot  in  the  closet, 
about  which  you'd  rather  not  think?  Is  it 
half-baked  pap,  giving  you  false  and  deadly 
reassurance,  stultifying  and  warping  your 
views  of  the  hard  facts  of  life  in  the  sixties? 
Is  CD  in  step  with  reality?  Do  you  know 
whether  it's  geared  to  modern  warfare?  Is 
insurance  on  your  life  worth  less  than  25 
cents  a  year?  Do  you,  in  all  frankness  and 
honesty,  believe  that  current  CD  should  be 
Junked?  Or  do  you  recognize  that  It  will  be 
valuable  once  ifs  given  a  real  shot  In  the 
arm? 

These  and  similar  views  recently  Jelled  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  when  Commlsaloner 
Stanley  M.  Earl  forthrlghtly  and  realistically 
spoke  out  in  your  behalf  about  your  sick  civ- 
il defense.  Mr.  Earl's  down-to-earth  ap- 
praisal was  long  overdue,  and  Is  well  taken 
in  these  very  perilous  times. 

Commissioner  Earl's  stand  was  a  result  of 
OPAL  61,  an  exercise  In  CD,  in  which  he  re- 
fused to  take  part.  By  so  doing,  Mr.  Earl 
dramatized  Just  how  feeble  the  patient,  CD, 
actually  is.  Earl's  stand  was  largely  backed 
by  editorials  and  letters  to  the  editors  of 
Portland's  newspapers — the  Oregonian.  the 
Oregon  Journal,  and  the  Portland  Reporter — 
with  the  exception  of  going  so  far  as  to  scrap 
civil  defense  entirely. 

Do  you  know  why  CD  Is  a  flyweight  In  a 
heavyweight  contest?  Do  you  assume  that 
an  attack  will  be  with  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  only?  Do  you  think  that  delivery  will 
be  by  plane  or  missile  only?  Do  you  believe 
you'll  have  plenty  of  warning — time  enough 
for  you  and  yours  to  jump  into  the  family 
Jalopy  and  drive  away  without  getting  hurt? 
Have  you  thought  much  about  mass  evacu- 
ation? And  whether  It  will  work?  Do  you 
have  a  shelter  In  your  basement,  and  If  you 
don't,  Where's  your  nearest  shelter?  If  you 
have  a  shelter,  do  you  really  think  it's  good 
enough?  Have  you  trained  in  CD  procedures 
and  first  aid?  Can  you  explain  conelrad? 
Do  you  know  the  dlfTerence  between  the 
steady  wall  of  a  siren,  and  a  wavering  tone 
or  series  of  short  blasts? 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself:  "How  would 
I  stand  up  under  an  actual  attack  alert- 
er— outright  attack?  "  Would  you  panic  be- 
fore, during,  or  after  attack? 

All  of  this  is  Intensely  personal  and  vital 
to  you  and  your  family — and  It's  not  meant 
to  scare  you.  Just  make  you  think  and  act. 
Take  panic  and  forewarning;  Do  you  know 
of  the  studies  of  recent  years,  notably  by 
the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  which  tell  you: 
"In  no  sense  can  it  be  concluded  that  the 
availability  of  disaster  warning  Information 
would  necessarily  result  in  the  desired  be- 
havior and  the  desired  saving  of  life  and 
property"? 

Do  you  know  what  CEBAR  means?  To 
the    military   man   It's    chemical,    biological. 


atomic,  and  radiological  warfare.  But  to  you 
It  can  stand  for  death  and  disaster — unless 
you  and  civil  defense  are  prop>erly  prepared. 
Let's  glimpse  at  CEBAR. 

Excepting  atomic  weapons,  CEBAR  weap- 
ons have  one  thing  in  coninaon:  they're  not 
physically  destructive,  except  to  life — and 
that  makes  them  tools  of  choice  for  many 
targets.  In  most  cases  they  are  cheap,  can 
be  made  and  used  on  a  vast  scale,  often 
surreptitiously — as  when  a  nation  declares 
"a  state  of  war"  but  doesn't  declare  "out- 
right war     against   a  named   enemy. 

Chemical  agents — poison  gas — the  "hu- 
mane weapon "  of  World  War  I,  are  now 
sophisticated  and  deadly  "nerve  gases  "  A 
whiff  or  two  results  in  convulsions  and  death 
within  a  few  nxlnutes  If  an  antidote  Isn't 
given. 

Biological  warfare — "BW  " — tlirows  disease 
germs  and  viruses  at  plants  and  animals — 
and  you.  Food  poisoning  (botullnus)  Is  a 
favored  example  (though  militarily  not  a 
good  one)  :  Its  toxin  Is  so  potent  that  one 
expert  figured  that  a  cubic  Inch  of  the  stuff 
could  wipe  out  the  entire  worlds  popula- 
tion If  handed  out  evenly. 

Radiological  warfare — "RW" — came  before 
fallout  and  like  fallout,  relies  upon  the  maim- 
ing and  killing  properties  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials A  city  properly  doped  with  the  stulT 
is  made  uninhabitable.  Your  "nuclear  neu- 
rosis " — morbid  fear  of  radioactivity — can 
prop   the   punch   of   RW. 

World  war  III  has  already  begun — so  say 
many  people  who  should  know — but  It 
hasn't  yrt  reached  the  "hot  stage  "  It  could 
at  any  time  In  a  surprise  attack  from 
CEBAR  weapons.  If  this  makes  you  shud- 
der, it's  fully  understandable — ^though,  like 
death  and  taxes,  this  is  one  of  the  hard  facts 
of  life  we're  to  face  and  live  with. 

How  should  we  "live  with  It?  A  large 
part  of  the  answer  Is  with  you.  Another 
part  Is  with  a  thoroughly  revamped  and 
bcefed-up  civil  defense.  Both  are  impor- 
tant— one  can't  get  along  without  the  other. 

First,  let's  look  into  the  poor  state  of 
affairs  with  CD.  The  reasons  are  many: 
probably  you  and  many  of  those  who  rep- 
resent you,  have  had  a  hand  in  it:  public 
apathy  and  indifference;  an  unrealistic  out- 
look, a  refusal  to  face  up  to  modern  weap- 
ons technology;  a  hcad-ln-the-sand  atti- 
tude about  what  Is  coming  up  by  way  of 
new  weapons:  lack  of  money  (CD  people 
like  Jack  Lowe,  as  well  as  many  volunteers — ■ 
not  do-gooders—  have  the  fru.^tratlng  and 
perhaps  heartbreaking  half-done  Job  of 
limping  along  on  less  than  25  cents  a  yenr 
for  each  of  you  who  Is  to  be  protected ) ; 
buck  passing,  dilly-dallying  by  many  legis- 
lators; confusion  caused — Intentionally  or 
unintentionally— by  certain  "peace"  and 
"ban  the  bomb"  groups;  and  others,  ad  In- 
finitum and  ad  nauseam. 

Not  well  and  not  good,  you  say?  You  are 
right.  At  the  same  time  you'll  also  say, 
what  will  we  do  about  it?  Junk  civil 
defen.se  or  revamp  civil  defense?  Junking 
CD  won't  do  any  good — and  will  do  harm  — 
for  basically  there  are  good  qualities  In  CD. 
Revamp  CD?  Only  if  horse-and-buggy  and 
World  War  n  "think  pieces"  are  larded  off. 

With  fresh  views  of  the  problem,  the  facts 
of  life  help  In  getting  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  flexible  civil  defense  program  going  for 
you — again,  only  with  your  cooperation. 
Among  the  facts  of  life  are:  youll  have  to 
assume  the  worst  and  be  able  to  act  ac- 
cordingly; you  probably  will  have  no  warn- 
ing whatsoever;  you  are  not  always  going 
to  be  able  to  evacuate  or  get  to  a  shelter 
(though  evacuation  and  shelters  certainly 
have  their  place);  and   •    •    • 

You  will  have  to  help  yourself  as  well  as 
be  helped — namely,  keep  your  wits  and  art 
as  you've  been  taught,  then  survive  because 
of  a  revitalized  civil  defense. 

This  isn't  "money-and-mouth  disease";  I 
have  a  proposal  to  make — which  I  call  ProJ- 
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ect  Clvicare — which,  when  put  Into  action 
will  answer  many  problems — though,  by  no 
means,  is  It  a  cure-all.  Project  Clvicare  will 
have  one  or  more  of  the  following  to  offer 
to  you.  your  family,  your  friends,  your  com- 
munity, and  your  country :  ( 1 )  It  will  save 
lives,  quite  possibly  your  own;  (2)  It  will 
teach — and  constantly  remind — each  of  us 
of  otur  obligations  and  responsibilities  In 
facing  up  to  survival  head  on;  (3)  it  will  be 
excellent  in  peacetime  disaster — and  equally 
good  in  war;  (4)  it  will  give  civil  defense  a 
completely  new  face-Ilftlng  Job.  and  boost 
its  stock;  (5)  it  will  boost  your  interest  and 
morale — as  regards  your  survival;  (6)  it  will 
reinforce  and  complement  the  evacuation- 
shelter  approach  to  CD  without  compro- 
mising It;  (7)  it  will  not  be  Inordinately 
expensive;  (8>  It  will  be  a  permanent  as- 
set and  Investment  for  each  person  and  his 
community;  (9)  It  will  be  flexible  and  dy- 
namic, easily  up-dated  to  weapons  and  war- 
fare changes;  (10)  It  will  prorlde  an  entire 
new  series  of  industries  which,  in  turn,  will 
give  Jobs  and  create  demand  for  services 
and  products;  (11)  It  wUl  not  be  a  flash-in- 
the-pan  affair — but  definitely  lasting  for 
some  years  to  come;  (12)  It  will  give  an 
"out"  for  "special  publics"  now  "on  the 
hook,"  not  wasting,  but  focusing,  the  tal- 
enu  and  energies  of  many  people  against 
threats  to  your  survival. 

This  Is  not  the  end  Project  Clvicare  will 
be  described  in  detail  in  coming  Issues  of 
TV  Prevue.  so  that  each  and  every  person 
In  the  atomic -aerospace  age  will  know  and 
understand  It. 

MeanwhUe.  "Ifs  3  minutes  till  mid- 
night •    •    •."• 


"ClviCAax"  Is  "Civilian  Cmlm" 

(Pt.  2  on  Project  Clvicare) 

(By  Dr   Jack  De  Ment) 

When  you  cut  yourself,  do  you  Just  stand 
there  and  bleed?  Of  course  not.  You  make 
tracks  for  the  medicine  chest,  where  you  keep 
your  first  aid  supp'ies  You  don't  make  a 
mad  dash  to  get  away,  nor  do  you  stand 
around  and  wait  for  someone  to  happen 
along. 

Simply  knowing  there's  a  medicine  chest 
haudy  sets  your  mind  at  ease,  helps  you  face 
the  crisis  when  It  comes  In  short,  you've 
taken  adequate  preparations  against  in- 
jury— which,  of  course,  you  try  to  avoid — 
but  realize  that  It's  not  always  possible. 
In  a  way.  this  perhafts  crude  and  over- 
simplified Instance  can  be  likened  to  the 
gist  of  Project  Clvicare,  In  which  •  •  • 
you  make  advance  preparations  to  help  your- 
self as  well  as  be  helped.  There  is  a  great 
deal  you  can  do  to  prepare  to  survive.  If 
you  are  able  and  capable  of  helping  your- 
self— or  getting  help  for  those  about  you^ 
you  ask:  "What  do  I  have  available  here 
and  now  with  which  I  can  help  myself? — 
not  later  on  when  I  may  not  need  it  at  all." 

First  and  foremost  in  any  advance  prepa- 
ration Is  this:  you  must  keep  yourself  In- 
formed about  goings-on  in  the  world  from 
the  very  personal  viewpoint  of  your  "survival 
capability."  Then  you  make  sure  that  this 
interest  Is  actively  applied  to  civil  defense — 
and  that  you  help  make  CD  into  a  workable 
and  realistic  structure  Make  your  views  and 
ideas  known,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  when  you  feel  strongly  about 
an  Issue — though  make  all  spadework  con- 
structive, for  It's  in  your  best  interest. 

Clvicare  is  based  upon  a  simple  notion: 
Science-engineered  health  and  Ufesavlng 
supplies  will  be  within  your  immediate  reach 
when  you're  most  likely  to  need  them — no 
matter  where  you  are  at  the  time. 

You  may  be  in  your  home,  at  the  office, 
strolling  along  the  walk.  In  your  auto  or 
one  of  a  thousand  other  places.  A  peace- 
or-war  Injured  civilian  always  runs  a  certain 
risk — but  his  chances  of  survival  are  many 
times  Increased  by  easy-to-get  supplies. 
Perhaps  not  able   to  run  or  hide    (evacuate 
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or  seek  shelter) .  he  should  always  be  wtthln 
a  short  distance  of  Ufesavlng  Items.  Not 
hurt — but  still  not  able  to  run — he  has  a 
far  better  than  even  chance  of  coming 
through  it. 

Picture  your  own  city  and  the  districts 
where  you  live  and  travel  and  work:  If  hurt, 
what  would  you  need  most?  Answer:  a 
nearby  science-engineered  "med;.cine 

chest"— a  CFVICARE  unit.  Envisage  your 
city  or  town  or  rural  area  as  having  public 
"medicine  chests"  strategically  placed  to 
serve  a  given  number  of  people.  Their  ;-nere 
presence  gives  reassurance,  which  Is  a  big 
part  of  survival. 

No  ordinary  "medicine  chests"  these  the 
CIVICARE  units  are  specially  designed  and 
scientifically  built  to  hold  emergency  sup- 
plies for  you  when  you  dlrely  need  them 
during  and  Immediately  after  a  disaster.  In 
this  way.  a  glaring  gap  In  the  "survival 
spectrum  "  is  filled. 

Instead  of  trying  to  rush  supplies  l:i  to 
you  right  after  a  disaster— which  will  usually 
be  an  impossibility— the  principle  behind 
Project  CIVIC.\RE  is  Just  the  opposite:  :5up- 
pUes  are  cached  over  the  United  States  well 
in  advance  of  a  disaster.  Thus.  CIVICARE 
units  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  large  and 
small  city  civil  defense  complexes,  as  well  as 
rural  areas.  As  a  new  dimension  in  sunival 
fitness,  they  reinforce  and  complement  the 
customary  bHng-lt-ln-to-you  approach. 

CIVICARE  units  will  help  to  make  your 
future  brighter  and  safer;  will  add  in  malclng 
a  foreign  nation  think  twice  before  throwing 
a  punch,  t>ecause  of  the  greater  sur\  Ival 
capability  of  the  target  people;  and  will  give 
you.  Mr.  Citizen  U.S.A.  more  awareness  of 
your  responsibilities,  as  well  as  prldt-  In 
tackling  a  very  knotty  problem— that  of  bet- 
ter civil  defense. 

What  will  your  CIVICARE  unit  look  like? 
Both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  highly  func- 
tional, picture  a  model  a  little  higher  i,han 
a  big  mailbox,  several  times  longer  than  it 
is  high.  With  neat  letters  telling  what  It  Is 
and  how  to  use  It.  it  will  not  be  an  eyesore 
or  a  constantly  grim  reminder,  because  its 
architecture  fits  neatly  in  with  the  most 
modern  of  structures — being,  however,  so 
uniquely  designed  that  it  can't  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else. 

Of  heavy  steel  or  reinforced  concrete,  so 
as  to  be  blast,  fire,  water,  gas,  and  fallout 
proof,  CIVICARE  units  will  be  as  common- 
place as  your  fire  alarm  or  mailbox — for  they 
will  be  placed  right  out  In  the  open  so  that 
every  man.  woman  and  child  can  t>enefit  irom 
them. 

Opened  by  radio  command  from  conel- 
rad headquarters,  the  CIVICARE  unit  will 
be  designed  tamper-  and  burglar-proof.  It 
will  have  its  own  alarm,  as  well  as  be  con- 
nected to  the  central  fire  alarm  station,  so 
that  efforts  to  gain  unauthorized  entry  In 
nondlsaster  times  will  bring  "Johnny  Law  " 
on  the  run.  Moreover,  it  will  be  a  felony— 
under  Federal  statute— to  crack  open  a 
CIVICARE  unit  and  rob  it  unless  its  specifi- 
cally unlocked  for  you. 


Part  in:   "What's  Inside?"- Project 

CIVICARE 

(By  Dr.  Jack  De  Ment) 

What's  Inside?  Within  iu  rounded  top 
is  a  reservoir  of  fresh,  clean  water  for  drink- 
ing and  first  aid.  Replenished  at  necessary 
Intervals,  there  is  then  no  mistake  about 
whether  the  water  Is  good.  Otherwise,  the 
unit  is  highly  compartmented.  to  hold  sup- 
plies— and  to  prevent  adult  or  tot  from 
climbing  Inside. 

Within  the  compartments  are  those  things 
most  needed  for  fast  thinking  and  fast  act- 
ing. Routinely  checked  and  restocked  with 
fresh  or  new  goods  to  meet  the  changing 
times,  the  unit  will  be  a  living,  permanent 
structure — an  integral  part  of  other  munic- 
ipal facilities,  right  along  with  your  fire 
hydrant    and    fire    alarm    box.      It's    multi- 
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functional,  holding  goods  to  meet  situations 
arising  out  of  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  hurri- 
cane, nuclear  and   CEBAR  disasters. 

The  emergency  supplies  include  those  for 
first  aid.  communications,  radiation  equip- 
ment, and  outright  survival  tools.  Sealed  in 
gastlght  plastic  bags  when  necessary  (to  be 
used  for  other  purp>oses  and  labeled  as  well 
as  transparent  so  you  can  see  what's  inside* . 
here  are  a  few  of  the  items  a  CIVICARE  unit 
will  contain. 

First  Aid:  tape,  gauze,  bandages;  antibi- 
otics and  antitoxins;  burn  Jelly;  burn  shock 
injectables;  sedatives,  analgesics,  stimulants; 
aetcrgents:  atropine  sj-rettes  (for  nerve 
gas);  antlnauseant  (for  radiation  nausea); 
probably  antlradiatlon  drugs  (certain  sulfur 
drugs  should  make  their  appearance  for  this 
purpose  in  5-10  years,  or  less).  Locked  in  a 
special  compartment  will  be  those  items  used 
only  by  a  physician,  dentist  or  trained  first 
aid  operator,  including  emergency  surgical 
tools.  Such  qualified  persons  will  carry  keys 
to  this  Inner  safe,  or  know  the  combination. 
If  space  permits,  a  stock  of  medications  for 
the  chronically  ill  will  be  present. 

Communications-radiation  equipment : 

walkie-talkies;  crystal  sets  permanently 
tuned  to  Conelrad;  portable  public  ad- 
dress speaker;  radiation  detectors;  markers. 
Also,  complete  sets  of  easy-to-read,  clear  In- 
struction sheets  on  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  It,  Including  a  Holy  Bible.  A  CIVICARE 
unit  will  have  mounted  flush  with  iU  sur- 
face— but  In  a  protected  position — a  radio 
receiver  and  speaker  that  will  enable 
Conelrad  to  broadcast  directly  to  people 
gathered  around.  Wild  rumor,  then,  has 
much  less  chance  of  getting  foothold.  Idea: 
A  "pop-open"  self-Inflating  tethered 
balloon  to  show  exactly  where  the 
CARE  unit  Is — to  be  actuated  by 
signal. 

Survival  tools:  to  dive  into  the  tough  Job 
of  getting  the  Injured  out — which  you  may 
have  to  help  with — a  unit  will  have  hy- 
draulic jacks  (for  lifting  heavy  objects); 
crowbars,  sledgehammers,  shovels,  picks, 
axes,  rope:  flashlights  and  electric  iBnt^rns. 
"What  about  fallout?"  you  ask  The  an- 
swer is;  Quick,  on-the-spot  survival  meas- 
ures are  obviously  better  than  no  protection 
at  all  or  help  that  comes  sometime  later  or 
help  that's  promised  but  never  does  come. 

In  that  short  interval — the  gap  in  the 
survival  spectrum — Immediately  after  man- 
made  nuclear  disaster,  few  of  those  directly 
Involved  are  going  to  think  about  invisible 
fallout  and  radiation  whentell  effort  and  en- 
ergies will  be  directed  to  burns.  mec.:Tanlcal 
and  blast  injuries,  and  to  shock 

So  it's  a  matter  of  dealing  with  first  things 
flj-st — not  second-guessing  or  fighting  phan- 
toms when  there  are  clear-cut  emergencies 
at  hand.  Dealing  with  fallout  patterns  and 
radiological  throwdown  Is  properly  in  the 
domain  of  outside  help— the  CD  people 
trained  for  this  purpose,  those  who  get  into 
the  act  after  the  immediate  and  more  press- 
ing problems  are  dealt  with  by  selJ-help  and 
on-the-spot  help. 

This,  then,  outlines  the  main  part  of 
project  CIVICARE  Of  courst,  like  any  plan 
the  detail  must  be  worked  out  by  suitable 
feasibility  and  engineering  studies — as  is  the 
case  with  modifications  and  ramifications. 

A  CIVICARE  unit  can  be  available  to  you 
for  29  cents — a  small  sum  for  preparedness. 
Then:  Make  cmCARE  a  reality  with  your 
support. 

CONVENTION  OF  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  BARBERSHOP  QUARTET 
SINGING   IN   AMERICA.   INC. 
Mr.     SCOTT.     Mr.    President,    when 

people  have  pood  will  in  their  hearts  and 

a  .song  on  their  lips,  the  world  becomes 

a  little  better  for  all  of  us. 
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Such  people  will  gather  In  Philadel- 
phia on  June  20  to  24  for  the  23d  Inter- 
national Convention  and  Contests  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement of  Barbershop  Quartet 
Singing  m  America,  Inc 

From  50  States  and  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  about  5.000  of  the  society  s 
28,000  male  members,  accompanied  by 
families  and  friends,  will  gather  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  for  5  full  days  of 
good  fellowship  and  close  harmony  sing- 
ing. The  outstandint;  quartets  and 
choruses  in  North  America,  selected 
through  regional  competitions,  will  com- 
pete in  Convention  Hall  for  the  Inter- 
national championship  trophies  After- 
noons and  evenings  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  singing 
and  judging  in  order  to  determine  the 
world's  best  barbershop  quartet  and  top 
chorus. 

Outside  Convention  Hall — in  hospital- 
ity suites,  hotel  rooms,  and  lobbies — 
scores  of  organized  and  impromptu 
quartets  will  "woodshed  "  for  their  own 
amusement  and  for  the  amazement  of  all 
who  care  to  gather  around  and  listen.  It 
is  called  the  most  uninhibited  conven- 
tion in  the  world  and  harmony  reigns 
supreme. 

The  slogan  for  the  convention  is  "Let 
Harmony  Ring,"  and  men  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  and  representing  every  trade 
and  profession,  will  exemplify  democracy 
at  its  be.st  as  they  raise  their  voices  in 
the  good  old  songs  of  yesteryear. 

Who  are  barbershoppers?  They  are 
males  of  all  ages  who  have  an  ear  and 
soul  for  music  and  better-than-averege 
voices,  trained  or  untrained,  who  get  a 
big  thrill  from  perfecting  a  quartet  pres- 
entation of  a  ballad  Barbershopping 
appeals  to  men  of  all  ages  A  teen-age 
quartet  registered  as  the  Four  Teens 
from  the  US  Air  Force  won  an  interna- 
tional championship  at  the  Kansas  City 
Convention  a  few  years  ago  The  society 
membership  has  included  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  Harry  Truman,  scores 
of  U.S.  Congressmen,  governors,  judges. 
and  mayors. 

The  convention  host  chapters,  Phila- 
delphia and  Delco^ — Delaware  County — 
have  been  planning  and  working  for  a 
year  on  convention  and  contest  arrange- 
ments, assisted  by  the  society's  head- 
quarters staff  from  Harmony  Hall. 
Kenosha.  'Wis.  The  society's  executive 
director.  Bob  Hafer,  got  into  barbershop- 
ping as  the  tenor  of  a  small-town 
quartet  in  Ohio  The  international 
president  is  John  Cullen.  'Washington. 
D.C..  attorney,  who  wa.s  active  in  musical 
activities  at  Holy  Cross  College  and 
helped  start  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter  in  1945,  ^ 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH    ON    THE    25TH    ANNI- 
I  VERSARY    OF    PASSAGE    OF    THE 
I  RA>nX)LPH-SHEPPARD  ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  paying  tribute  to  Jennings 
Randolph  requires  effortless  indulgence 
on  my  part,  for  I  know  few  men  who  are 
more  deserving  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion— who  are  more  devoted  to  the  pub- 


lic good,  and  to  helping  their  fellow 
men — than  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Back  in  1936.  when  our  country  was 
still  in  the  grip  of  the  great  depression, 
and  when  all  official  thinking  was  dedi- 
cated to  getting  masses  of  people  back 
to  work,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
overlook  the  handful  of  blind  people  In 
our  midst.  They  were  few  in  numbers 
compared  to  the  millions  of  jobless  who 
walked  the  streets. 

But  thanks  to  the  humanitarianism 
of  the  late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard, 
and  to  Jennings  Randolph,  the  blind 
were  not  overlooked.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  remunerative  employment 
and  economic  opportunities  to  become 
self-supporting. 

At  the  time  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  was  passed  in  1936,  by  the  74th 
Congress,  there  were  only  four  or  five 
blind  persons  gainfully  employed  in  pri- 
vate employment  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  earning  a  total  annual 
income,  of  approximately  $8,000  a  year 
Today,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 250  blind  persons  employed  in 
private  industry  and  in  the  Government, 
with  an  estimated  total  annual  income 
of  approximately  $1,250,000. 

Today,  too,  there  are  almost  2.100 
vending  stands  in  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral buildings  operated  by  about  2,220 
blind  persons,  whose  gro.ss  sales  cur- 
rently amount  to  approximately  $38,- 
225,000,  out  of  which  net  profits  of  ap- 
proximately $7,555,000  are  realized 

I  especially  call  the  figures,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  to  the  attention  of 
the  "doubting  Thomases"  of  1936,  who 
thought  the  blind  were  necessarily  pub- 
lic charges,  and  who  believed  that  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  a  mere  "do- 
gooder"  gesture  of  little  value. 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  passage  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act.  I  just  want  to  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph  for  his  vision  and  his 
efforts  of  25  years  ago.  His  good  work 
at  that  time  has  brought  succor  and 
comfort  to  many  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens  throughout  the  Intervening  25 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  who 
have  been  served  have  a  high  esteem 
for  my  colleague,  and  I.  like  my  fellow 
West  Virginians,  feel  that  he  has  earned 
it. 


CAMOUFLAGE  OF  CONFUSION 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in 
Congress  are  aware  that  a  serious  and 
critical  problem  in  agriculture  confronts 
us.  In  this  connection,  an  article  by  Mr. 
Asher  Byrnes  entitled  "Camoufiage  of 
Confusion."  which  appeared  in  the  May 
1961  edition  of  Esquire  magazine,  pro- 
vides some  stimulating  thoughts  about 
past  experience  with  the  price  support 
program. 

Let  me  cite  some  statistics  which  Mr. 
Byrnes  mentions.  In  1959  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  spent  $1,663,000 
to  a.ssist  our  wheat  farmers.  In  1957  the 
Department  lent  one  farmer  $330,000 
just  to  keep  his  wheat  off  the  market. 


and  in  the  same  year  another  farmer 
billed  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nearly  $300,000  for  not  planting  any 
wheat  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  agricultural  exp>ert,  and  I  fully  realize 
that  the  farm  problem  is  a  complex  one. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  feed  grains 
program  will  help  remedy  some  of  the 
obvious  abuses  cited  in  Mr.  Byrnes' 
article.  In  any  event.  I  think  Mr 
Byrnes"  article  serves  to  highlight  some 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  remedied. 
Certainly  there  is  no  equitable  reason 
why  one  single  farmer  should  have  re- 
ceived $330,000  m  the  past  under  the 
price  support  program,  nor  should  this 
happen  again  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Byrnes"  most  interesting  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CAMOuruACK  or  Conittsion 
(By  Aiiher  Byrnes) 

Years  ago  Mencken  said.  "The  fanner  1* 
praised  by  all  who  mention  him.  •  •  •  He  la 
praised  for  hla  Industry.  hU  frugality,  his 
patriotism,  bis  altruistic  passion.  He  is 
praised  for  staying  on  the  farm,  for  labori- 
ously wringing  our  bread  and  meat  from 
the  reluctant  soli  •  •  •  To  murmur  against 
htm  becomes  a  sort  of  sacrilege 

"It  Is  the  theory  of  the  zanies  who  per- 
form at  Washington  that  a  grower  of  wheat 
devotes  hinuelf  to  that  banal  art  In  a  phUan- 
throplc  and  patriotic  spirit,  so  that  the  folXs 
of  the  cities  may  not  go  without  bread  It 
is  the  plain  fact  that  he  raises  wheat  becauae 
It  takes  leas  labor  than  any  other  crop — 
because  It  enables  him.  after  working  80 
days  a  year,  to  loaf  the  rest  of  the  12 
months."" 

There  have  been  Improvements  since  then 
Now  It  takes  30  Instead  of  60  days  to  plant 
and  harvest  a  crop  of  wheat.  Farmers  also 
use  better  seed  and  sprinkle  the  ground  with 
fertilizer  so  that  more  than  2  bushels  grow 
where  1  came  up  before  And  still  better 
seed  Is  In  the  offlng  which  will  triple  this 
fourfold  yield 

What  bothered  Mencken  was  that  most 
farmers  were  asking  for  Government  money, 
and  when  these  2-month  wheatgrowcrs 
Joined  the  others  his  cup  of  wrath  ran  over. 
Now  they  have  pushed  their  way  up  to  the 
head  of  the  line.  Wheat  farmers  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  a  third  of  the  Federal  funds 
spent  to  hike  food  prices  at  home  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Government  subsidies  to  pro- 
mote foreign  sales  and  provide  for  the  free 
distribution  of  food  abroad — about  ILVSO 
million  In  1959  And  they  are  still  asking 
The  only  special  farm  legislation  seriously 
considered  In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
was  a  wheat  bill. 

The  other  big  change  Is  that  wheat  farm- 
ers don"t  loaf  any  more.  Way  out  there  In 
the  Great  Plains  States  where  most  wheat  Is 
grown  they  run  t>arbershop8,  diners,  dry 
goods  and  furniture  stores,  gas  stations, 
repair  shops,  implement  dealerships,  and 
other  businesses  In  the  11  or  10'4  months 
that  they  do  not  work  at  tuning  up  and 
driving  the  complex  machinery  for  rais- 
ing wheat.  Others  feed  cattle  on  the 
side.  Still  others,  the  wealthier  ones,  live 
like  resort  concessionaires  and  commute  to 
Florida  or  California.  Actually,  all  take 
time  off  from  other  occupations  In  order  to 
raise  that  wheat. 

These    part-timers    produced    more    than 

twice  as  much  wheat  as  we  would  eat  In  1960. 

When    their    harvest    was    brought    In    and 

meastired  alongside  the  stock  of  old   wheat 

September,   the  total  supply  amounted 
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to  about  2.750  million  bushels.  All  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States.  Including  thoee 
who  are  expyected  to  be  bom.  could  not  pos- 
sibly consume  that  much  In  the  next  4  years. 
There  would  be  a  reserve  left  over  In  the 
fifth  year  to  assure  the  country  of  a  steady 
flow  of  bread,  cakes,  crackers,  breakfast  foods 
and  seed  for  the  next  crop. 

It  sounds  like  a  nightmare.  To  the  grow- 
ers and  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  It  Is.  of  course,  a  business  The 
laws,  regulations,  administrative  decisions, 
and  local  usages  that  have  multiplied 
around  It  In  the  past  quarter  century  are 
numerous  and  for  the  most  part  lengthy  and 
complex  Wheat  Is  surrounded  by  a  cam- 
ouflage of  confusing  detail 

The  best  known  of  the  large  operat/ors  Is 
Tom  Campbell,  of  Montana,  cilled,  "the 
Wheat  King."  He  Is  so  good  at  growing  It 
that  he  has  been  Invited  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  order  to  show  Communists  how  to  run 
their  big  collective  farms.  Here  In  the 
United  States  he  works  closely  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, too.  In  1957  the  U£  Department 
of  Agriculture  lent  him  »330.000  to  keep  his 
wheat,  temporarily,  off  the  market  But 
negotiations  on  this  scale  are  common  among 
the  big  growers  In  the  same  year  another 
large  operator.  Oar%ey  Farms  of  Kansas, 
eliminated  all  the  risk  of  raising  It  by  billing 
the  Department  nearly  »300.000  for  not 
planting  any. 

Such  farmer  magnates  are  sometimes 
talked  about  as  •In-and-outers"  In  the 
Wheat  Belt,  which  runs  up  and  down  rather 
than  across  the  country,  starting  from  Mon- 
tana aiid  proceeding  due  south  to  the  Texas 
Panhandle  When  the  big  fellows  decide  to 
spread  Into  a  new  area  they  arrive  with 
plenty  of  capital,  buying  or  renting  land  far 
and  wide.  Crews  of  machine  drivers  and 
mechanics  follow.  Within  a  week  or  so  the 
planting  (or.  later  on.  the  harvest)  Is  through 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  for  they  give  the 
land.scape  a  workover  at  the  rate  of  85  acres 
per  man  per  day. 

These  monster  wheat  enterprises  may  be 
40,000  to  50.000  acres  In  8l«e.  with  an  Invest- 
ment of  •1.500.000  or  more  In  land  alone; 
their  machine  inventories,  even  at  second- 
hand prices,  are  valued  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Utilizing  a  third  of  their 
acreage  In  any  single  crop  year,  they  can 
produce  $500,000  worth  of  wheat  while  the 
rest  Lies  fallow,  building  up  moisture  for  the 
next  season.  This  is  the  big  business  of 
agriculture,  with  its  own  agronomists,  re- 
pair shops,  supply  dumps,  two-way  radio 
networks,  and  airplanes  for  the  top  brass. 

The  ordinary  sort  of  successful  wheat  farm 
In  the  Great  Plains  Is  much  smaller.  It 
covers  from  three  to  nine  640-acre  sections 
of  land,  with  a  valuation  of  $35  an  acre  In 
areas  of  erratic  production  and  about  three 
times  as  much  where  the  rainfall  Is  de- 
pendable. There  Is  on  record  the  case  of  a 
wheat  farmer  who  bought  a  section  of  land 
In  a  high-risk  area  of  Colorado  and  moved 
up  In  Ume  to  put  In  a  crop  of  winter  wheat 
for  harvest  the  next  year.  The  yield  was 
good  and  the  farmer  began  to  buy  more  land 
with  every  dollar  he  could  save  or  borrow. 
He  accumulated  most  of  his  present  holding, 
6  sections  or  nearly  4.000  acres,  at  $5  to  M 
per  acre — the  prices  that  prevailed  a  decade 
ago.  Today  his  land  at  t35  an  acre  Is  worth 
$140,000  and  his  Implements  are  valued.  In 
good  secondhand  condition,  at  $65,000.  He 
has  still  other  assets,  of  course,  and  some 
debts  too;  like  any  good  businessman  he  is 
not  afraid  of  owing  his  l)ank  money.  To 
make  a  long  story  short  his  net  worth  is 
more  than  $200,000 

Now  all  this  would  not  make  him  out- 
standing if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  celebrate  his  eleventh  crop,  the  biggest  of 
them  all.  He  wanted  to  see  the  country 
and,  without  being  bumptious  about  It.  he 
wanted  to  tell  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture how  one  man  made  good  In  wheat. 


The  Department  has  what  Is  called  an 
Outlook  Conference  In  the  fall  of  each  year, 
with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  de- 
voted to  the  problen«  of  the  various  farm 
commodities.  The  farmer  turned  up  at  a 
wheat  session  on  the  forenoon  of  the  fourth 
day.  After  the  speakers  were  through  he 
arose  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience 
said  that  for  the  past  6  years  he  had  not 
sold  a  bushel  to  anybody — he  sealed  all  his 
wheat  for  the  Government  loan.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  way  to  succeed  In  wheat 
farming  was  to  concentrate  on  raising  It  and 
let  the  Government  take  care  of  selling  It,  or 
distributing  It  or  giving  It  away.  "As  long 
as  you  folks  want  the  wheat.  I  can  produce."" 

The  wheat  farmers  who  are  In  trouble  now 
are  the  smaller  growers  They  are  small 
because  they  failed  to  take  the  chance  to 
expand  their  enterprises  In  the  1940"8,  the 
Golden  Forties  when  war  hunger  and  post- 
war relief  operations  lifted  prices  from  70 
cents  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  "These  little 
fellows  outnumber  the  business  farmers  two 
to  one.  but  they  produce  only  about  a 
tenth  of  the  crop.  They  are  more  numer- 
ous In  cotton,  and  still  more  In  tobacco, 
where  their  advanttige  as  suppliers  of  cheap 
labor — their  willingness  to  work  for  very 
little — Is  not  offset  by  agricultural  Imple- 
ments that  can  do  the  Job  for  even  less. 

Wheat  grows  In  flat  country  where  the 
largest  Implements  can  be  used:  tractors 
with  engines  that  develop  as  much  horse- 
{Kjwer  as  the  heaviest  trucks,  special  plows 
that  disk  or  cultivate  the  soil  as  well  as  plow 
It  In  a  single  operation  (wheat  farmers  call 
them  "one-ways"") ,  tandem  drills  or  seeders 
with  a  86-foot  sweep  and  self-propelled  com- 
bines that  complete  the  harvest  in  one 
pass  over  the  land.  Against  such  com- 
petition the  small  wheat  farmer  operates 
precarlotisly.  nursing  along  his  overage  ma- 
chinery by  dint  of  his  skills  as  an  amateur 
mechanic  and  welder. 

He's  up  against  another  difficulty,  too. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  keeps  boost- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  In  the  United  States — 
It  Is  now  about  54  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  the  average  world  price.  As  a  re- 
sult there  Is  a  mountainous  stockpile  of 
it,  and  so  mxich  new  wheat  accumulates 
every  year  that  all  efforts  to  sell,  barter,  do- 
nate or  otherwise  dispose  of  It  have  failed  to 
reduce   the   surplus. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  production  side, 
the  Department  tries  to  control  output 
through  a  system  of  wheat-acreage  allot- 
ments or  licenses.  It  Is  administered  by  a 
force  of  9  000  full-time  and  3.500  part-time 
wheat  Inspectors  and  bookkeepers,  or  1  of- 
ficial to  40  wheat  growers.  They  register 
and  check  each  allotment  or  right  as  part 
of  a  specific  parcel  of  land.  When  any  such 
land  Is  sold,  the  next  farmer  buys  the  right 
along  with  the  title  deed  to  the  property. 
These  allotments  are  not  stable,  however; 
they  continue  to  shrink  In  commercial  wheat 
areas.  They  are  being  cut  down  by  a  quirk 
of  the  law  that  has  backfired  and  encourages 
widespread  wheat  production  In  other  areas. 
Marginal  commercial  operators  with  600  to 
700  acres,  the  farmers  whom  the  law  Is  sup- 
posed to  help,  are  hurt  most  by  this  proce- 
dure. MeanwhUe,  whatever  happens,  the 
stockpiles  of  surplus  wheat  that  have  to 
be  bought  In  by  the  Government  to  main- 
tain the  price  continue  to  rise  higher  and 
higher.  Last  year's  crop  was  225  percent 
of  domestic  needs. 

Congress  put  together  the  present  wheat- 
allotment  law  In  the  late  thirties  to  replace 
an  older  system  of  quota  controls  (so  many 
bushels  of  production  allowed  to  each  farmer 
In  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  operation 
and  the  capacity  of  the  American  consumer 
to  eat  it)  which  proved  unworkable  for  an 
Interesting  reason.  Farmers  always  over- 
plant  to  make  sure  of  reaching  their  pro- 
duction targets.  Who  can  figure  what  the 
weather  will  be   like   a  season  ahead?     The 


result  was  that  overquota  wheat  kept  turn- 
ing up  everywhere;  black  markets  flourished 
from  coast  to  coast.  New  legislation  was 
drawn  to  remove  temptation;  bushel  quotas 
were  translated  Into  acreage  allotments  at 
the  rate  of  about  13.3  bushels  to  tlie  acre. 
It  Is  so  much  more  difficult  for  a  man  to 
hide  the  land  on  which  his  wheat  Is  growing. 

In  those  days,  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  wheat  and  other  grains  such  as 
corn  was  small,  as  little  as  a  nickel  a  bushel 
(now  the  difference  Is  about  80  cents),  and 
farmers  In  the  poultry  or  livestock  business 
used  to  raise  some  of  It  for  feed  along  with 
rye,  oats,  and  field  com.  They  outnumbered 
the  regular  wheat  farmers  and  had  more 
votes.  If  the  full  weight  of  the  control 
program  were  Imposed  on  them  they  might 
react  and  upset  everything.  So  they  were 
given  15-acre  exemptions;  anybody  could 
grow  that  much  wheat  without  penalty. 

As  the  controls  were  applied,  the  price 
began  to  rise.  Since  the  law  prevented 
farmers  from  planting  more,  they  paid  In- 
creasing attention  to  their  wheat  yields. 
They  began  to  vise  synthetic  fertilizers  and 
other  growth  stimulants.  The  yield  of  wheat 
on  an  acreage  basis  has  now  doubled  while 
the  bushel  price  has  risen  three  and  a  half 
times.  It  has  become  much  too  valuable  to 
feed  to  animals.  Today  the  15-acre  exempt- 
ers  are  seriously  In  the  wheat  business  too. 
and  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  could 
swamp  the  commercial  wheat  growers  In 
any  referendum  by  a  majority  of  25  per- 
cent. These  sideline  wheat  farmers  are  not 
only  livestock  and  poultry  men;  they  are 
also  growers  of  garden  truck,  cotton,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  peanuts,  and  practically 
everything  else  produced  for  the  market. 

They  are  united  by  their  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  good  thing  when  they  see  It,  In  fact, 
they  see  It  so  well  that  a  wheat-State  Sena- 
tor complained.  In  the  debate  on  a  wheat 
bill  In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  they 
have  taken  to  splitting  up  their  farms  under 
fictitious  ownerships  to  create  additional  15- 
acre  allotments.  Still  others,  he  said,  are 
renting  the^e  wheat  rights  from  their  neigh- 
bors far  and  wide. 

Under  this  act  of  legislative  wisdom,  wheat 
acreage  In  Alabama  has  risen  537  percent.  In 
Vermont  407  percent.  These  15-acre  ex- 
empters  generally  give  their  wheat  the  kind 
of  careful  cultivation  that  collectivized  peas- 
ants m  Russia  bestow  on  their  private  allot- 
ments. In  good  areas  they  grow  three  times 
as  many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the  national 
average.  We  now  have  a  full  year's  supply 
of  wheat  for  the  entire  country  Just  from 
these  little  patches. 

Every  time  another  one  of  those  15-acre 
plots  Is  planted  to  wheat  in  places  like  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  farmers  in  the  Great 
Plains  who  have  been  growing  it  all  their 
lives  lose  the  same  amount  of  acreage,  pro 
rata,  when  the  next  reapportioament  is 
made.  For  the  law  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  national  wheat  allotment  of  no  more 
that  55  million  acres.  There  i6n"t  any  limit 
on  the  number  of  15-acre  privileges.  Any- 
body can  take  up  one  If  he  wants  it.  So 
the  commercial  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas 
have  lost  494.000  acres  of  wheat  allotments, 
Minnesota  farmers  700.000  acres,  and  the 
wheat  farmers  of  North  Dakota  1.041.000 
acres. 

The  wheat  problem  is  a  war  baby  Uiat 
has  never  been  weaned.  It  was  born  44  years 
ago,  when  the  United  States  of  America  got 
hitched  to  the  First  World  War.  This  off- 
spring of  a  shotgun  marriage  was  put  on  a 
forced  diet  of  dollars  to  make  it  grow  be- 
cause what  the  Allies  wanted  pronto  were 
groceries  and  soldiers. 

At  that  time  large  areas  of  our  Great 
Plains  wpre  still  a  God-forsaken  wilderness. 
The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  wa.s  in  full  opera- 
tion, with  settlers  dribbling  in  on  the  fringes 
to  take  up  their  quarter  sections  (one  each 
for  man  and  wife,  or  320  acres  per  family). 
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Soil  scientists  had  just  discovered  tnat  wheat 
would  grow  In  such  semi-and  country  if  It 
were  planted  in  alternate  years  Since  any 
growth  draws  moisture  from  the  soil  they 
recommended  a  new  kind  of  fallowing  which 
involved  the  destruction  of  every  blade  of 
grass  on  the  uncultivated  half  of  the  farm- 
ers acres  for  a  year,  then  a  turn  around  the 
next  year,  and  so  on.  This  procedure  also 
required,  of  course,  twice  the  acreage  needed 
by  farmers  elsewhere  That  was  the  reason 
for  all  those  man-and-wife  claims  to  acreage 
m  the  Great  Plains 

To  stimulate  wheat  farmers  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  the  price  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  extra,  but  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  it  rose  still  another  dollar  at  terminal 
markets,  making  a  top  of  300  percent  above 
the  prewar  figure  At  the  same  time  the 
land  sown  Uj  wheat  expanded  about  50  per- 
cent— and  this  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story 

Boom-tim^e  wheat  prices  triggered  a  scram- 
ble for  what  was  left  of  the  free  land  The 
virgin  grasslands  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  were  plowed  up  far  and  wide  So 
were  the  wild  pasture  lands  in  the  semi-arid 
sections  of  Montana  and  m  the  western  part 
of  the  Dakotas  Sharply  rising  prices  for 
farm  real  estate  back  East  rem' jr;ed  the 
pressure  good  Iowa  plowland  rf:>6e  from  an 
average  of  $200  i  in  dollars  of  current  value) 
to  $500  an  acre,  and  some  of  It  sold  as  high 
as  $1,200  an  acre  A  delirium  of  specula- 
tion in  real  estate  and  crops  spread  over 
rural  America.  We've  had  some  of  that  In 
the  past  decade,  though  on  a  less  frantic 
basis;  nice  and  easy,  in  fact,  with  all  crop- 
lAiid.  owners  feeling  fine  right  up  to  the  year 
before  last. 

What  happens  in  such  cases  is  that  the 
expectation  of  rising  profits  from  farm  opera- 
tions is  capitalized  Into  the  value  of  the 
land  on  which  i  hopefully)  even  more  money 
is  going  to  be  made 

People  sometimes  talk  as  if  these  inflated 
values  of  farmland  are  similar  to  the  paper 
profits  or  unrealized  capital  gains  of  specu- 
lators in  common  stocks  That  might  be  so 
if  farmers  put  their  acres  m  a  safe-deposit 
box.  like  a  bundle  of  stock  certificates  They 
don't.  They're  in  business  on  that  land. 
They  are  tempted  to  use  the  new,  big  value 
of  it  as  security  for  a  new  big  loan  or  mort- 
gage and  expand  their  opera'lons  on  still 
more  high-priced  acreage.  Finally,  the 
entire  farm  economy  is  Jacked  up  to  a  price 
level  which  permits  no  backing  down  with- 
out loss  Even  a  p>atise  in  the  pace  of  infla- 
tion  may  produce  disaster 

That's  what  happened  IT  months  after  t'ne 
war  in  which  the  farm  problem  was  b'jrn. 
Wheat  was  still  selling  a  dollar  higher  than 
the  figure  at  which  the  U  S  Government 
pegged  it — yet  when  the  Government  with- 
drew, the  bottom  fell  out.  Prices  promptly 
dropped  a  dollar  and  continued  falling  until 
they  settled  around  50  percent  below  the 
boom-time  peak  The  production  of  wheat, 
however,  fell  only  10  percent  and  fluctuated 
near  that  level  until  the  great  depression 
arrived  a  decade  later  This  Is  the  clue  to 
all  the  agrarian  hell-raising  that  so  Infuri- 
ated the  sage  of  Baltimore  The  price  fell, 
export  demand  fell,  domestic  constimptlon 
remained  stationary  yet  farmers  insisted  on 
growing  more  wheat  They  were  driven  to 
tr.ls  irrational  behavior  by  their  mortgages 
and  other  debts 

The  search  for  a  farmer's  Messiah  began 
where  you'd  expect  Americans  to  start, 
among  the  politicians  After  discarding  a 
succession  of  public  figures  they  accepted  a 
bankrupt  implement  manufacturer  nan>ed 
George  Peek  One  day  he  was  looking  at  the 
plunging  sales  char-s  of  the  Mollne  Plow 
Co  ,  of  which  he  was  president  "You  can't 
sell  a  plow  to  a  busted  customer,  "  he  de- 
cided; and  then  set  to  work  to  develop  a  gim- 
mick that  would  raise  farm  prices  at  no  cost 
to  the  US  Treasury. 


Peek's  homebrewed  formula  is  of  little 
interest  because  it  could  not  have  worked. 
However,  the  immense  agitations  Involved  In 
debating  this  nostrum  through  five  Con- 
gresses solidified  and  disciplined  the  so-called 
farm  bloc  ar.d  fixed  in  the  heads  o.'  farmers 
a  mischievous  idea  that  aggravates  the  agri- 
cultural situation  today  They  stand  united 
on  parity. 

What  is  parity?  Briefly.  It  is  a  way  to  fig- 
ure how  much  to  raise  farm  prices  so  that 
farmers  can  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  city  people  without  any  allowance  for 
their  Investment  Income  or  inventory  appr'i- 
ciatlon.  Technically,  it  Is  the  mathematical 
relationship  or  ratio  between  two  Indexes. 
"Prices  Received  by  farmers,  '  and  "Prices 
Paid  by  Farmers'  ;  and  U  is  used  to  measure 
the  purchasing  p>ower  of  products  sold  by 
farmers  in  terms  of  the  things  they  buy  as 
related,  further,  to  prices  and  costs  in  a  base 
period,  1910-1914,  the  most  prosperous  period 
for  farmers  since  the  Civil  War  These  com- 
plex figures  are  computed  monthly  by  the 
Price  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Peek  was  a  high-tariff  man  and  an  isola- 
tionist He  sold  the  farmers  on  the  idea  that 
his  gimm.ick  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
equivalent  of  the  tariff  protection  which, 
they  and  he  agreed,  accounted  for  the  health 
of  American  Industry  A  Government  cor- 
poration would  be  set  up  to  buy  the  whole 
crop  of  wheat,  for  Instance,  at  the  parity 
price;  and  the  amount  needed  by  American 
consumers  would  be  resold  to  them  at  that 
price.  The  surplus  left  over  would  be  sold 
abroad  at  the  lower  prices  prevailing  In  the 
world  market.  To  cover  the  loss  on  exports 
the  Government  would  charge  farmers  a 
small  equalization  fee  In  advance.  This  as- 
sumed there  never  would  be  much  surplus, 
even  though  farmers  were  again  given  an  ' 
Incentive   price   for    wheat   production. 

In  time,  legislation  for  this  crop  was  en- 
acted by  a  Congress  anxious  to  do  something 
special  for  the  farmers  who  suffered  from  the 
big  wind  that  came  after  the  great  depres-. 
slon.  However,  as  Is  the  way  of  things,  the 
beneficiaries  were  not  the  busted  p>eople 
Steinbeck  talked  about  In  'The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  They  were  the  farmers  In  wheat 
areas  untouched  by  the  duststorms. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1938,  which  still  prevails,  pro- 
vided for  the  national  wheat  allotment  of 
55  million  acres.  Just  a  bit  more  than  was 
then  required  to  supply  current  needs,  and 
permitted  those  15-acre  exemptions  to  give 
all  farmers,  commercial  and  noncommercial 
ones  alike,  a  stake  In  the  benefits  One  con- 
tingency was  overlooked — the  progress  of 
•Scientific  agriculture  in  multiplying  yields 
and  Increasing  productivity.  Considering 
what  science  had  done  for  the  farmv  up  to 
that  yme.  this  Is  a  mystery.  It  was  assumed 
that  wheat  cropping  would  bumble  along  on 
the  same  basis,  around  13  bushels  to  the 
acre.  But  last  year  It  was  26  In  1958  It  was 
27 -J  and  thus,  what  with  double-size  yields 
and  the  15-acre  loophole  for  everyone,  wheat 
has  become  the  most  widespread,  wasteful, 
and  ridiculous  of  the  farm  programs.  The 
present  whean  surplus  Is  so  awesome  that 
cotton,  tobacco  and  peanut  Congressmen  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  possible  effect  of 
this  scandal  on  their  own  programs  last  year. 
They  debated  measures  for  cutting  It  down 
to  size  In  both  Houses,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened because  politicians  are  loath  to  cut 
back  anything  In  an  election  year 

The  wheat  problem  can't  be  handled 
without  wringing  somebody's  heart.  Does 
the  new  administration  mean  business  this 
time?  In  the  protracted  wheat  debates  last 
year.  Senators,  and  Members  of  the  House 
stood  up  and  assured  each  other  that  some- 
thing had  better  be  done  before  the  voters 
demanded  Instant  action.  Then  other  farm 
programs  might  be  swept  away  too. 


Remember  the  rotten  eggs  that  smelled  for 
miles  and  the  thousands  of  heapM  of  p>otatoes 
along  the  roadside  that  were  doused  with 
kerosene  or  dyed  blue?  The  farm  bloc  was 
then  a  mighty  band.  Now  the  farm  bloc's 
busted  Returns  on  the  census  of  1960  are 
out.  The  wealthier  farmers  have  taken  over 
so  much  of  agriculture  that  the  farm  popu- 
lation has  dwindled  to  9  percent  of  the  total 
Their  political  strength  is  In  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture,  not  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

It's  time  for  friends  of  the  farmer  to  meet 
reality  halfway.  Wheat  Is  the  main  problem 
More  farmers  grow  It  than  any  other  crop 
The  surplus  stockpiles  of  wheat  are  the  big- 
gest, the  storage  and  other  overhead  costs 
of  the  wheat  program  are  the  highest,  and 
the  outlook  Is  the  most  hopeless  We  are 
eating  less  wheat  every  year,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  grows  more,  so  we  can  look  to 
increased  sales  neither  at  home  nor  abroad. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  SUtes 
received  $2  billion  for  their  crop  in  1959,  a 
year  in  which  production  was  a  bit  above 
average.  Out  of  this  total  they  had  to  pay 
their  operating  costs  These  cosU  were  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  early 
summer  of  1960.  and  It  was  decided  that 
they  averaged  half  the  gross  Income  from 
wheat.  (Actually,  the  average  production 
cost  In  the  business  is  less  )  When  farmers 
paid  their  debts  for  operating  expenses  In 
1959  they  were  left  with  a  total  net  wheat 
Income  of  $1  billion. 

Farm  accountant.*  figure  Interest  on  fixed 
and  working  capital,  or  the  cost  of  the  in- 
vestment In  land  and  Implements  plus  t>ank 
loans  or  personal  savings  used  In  production, 
at  the  rate  of  4  and  S  percent  of  asset  or 
face  value,  respectively  At  this  point  we 
must  remember  that  the  wheat  industry  is 
scattered  and  mixed  up  with  other  sorts  of 
farm  enterprises  We  can  only  arrive  at  an 
approximation  of  the  total  charge  for  capital 
In  that  business  The  average  of  charges 
for  fixed  and  working  capital  as  a  percentage 
of  net  wheat  Income  in  five  out  of  seven 
types  of  commercial  wheat  farms  was  60 
percent  in  1969  Subtracting  that  per- 
centage from  the  total  net  wheat  income  we 
have  a  return — call  it  pay  or  profit — of  at>out 
$400  million  to  wheat  farmers  and  their 
families. 

To  enable  them  to  make  that  much  profit. 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  spent 
$1,663  million  for  the  stabilization  and  sup- 
port of  wheat  prices  In  fiscal  1959  This  Is  a 
net  USDA  figure  for  direct  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  only,  without  administra- 
tive overhead. 

This  cost  for  raising  the  price  of  wheat 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  amount  of  extra 
money  farmers  received  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  Last  year  the  International  price 
of  wheat  averaged  $1-24  per  bushel,  and  the 
domestic  price  was  maintained  at  an  aver- 
age of  50  percent  more,  or  $1  78  Thus  one- 
third,  or  $665  million  of  the  $2  billion  re- 
ceived by  US  wheat  farmers  for  their  crop 
In  1959  was  added  by  the  wheat-support  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direct  cost  of  that 
program  was  $1,663  million.  The  difference 
between  what  the  wheat  farmers  got  and 
how  much  the  Department  spent  to  give 
it  to  them  Is  $1  billion 

Wheat  is  the  inclusive  farm  problem  The 
first  thing  we  have  to  recognize  Is  that  the 
15-acre  allotment  holder  is  In  wheat  for 
an  Income  supplement,  then  decide  If  he 
ought  to  get  It,  and  If  It  should  be  given 
him  in  some  other  way.  As  for  middle- 
size  commercial  growers,  they've  had  sev- 
eral good  years.  They  are  worth,  as  a  typi- 
cal case  In  the  Conckxssional  REcx>ao 
showed,  upward  of  $178,000,  They  are  able 
to  finance  some  of   their  own   adjustments 

The  nine-tenths  of  us  who  are  not  farm- 
ers have  to  make  a  more  difficult  adjust- 
ment.    Such  waste   in  a  world  so  troubled 
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as  ours  argues  that  we  are  a  reckless  people. 
Insulated  from  the  realities  tiiai  hurt  other 
nations  by  a  cushion  of  dollars,  spiritless 
and  evasive  in  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs — the  natural  prey  of  any  pressure 
group  that  can  raise  a  shout  because  we 
respond  by  throwing  out  clouds  of  money. 
"Our  grandchildren  may  well  ask  "  said  one 
of  the  Senators  last  June,  "  What  manner 
of  people  were  these  who  wasted  the  soil 
as  though  their  lives  depended  on  full  pro- 
duction when  there  was  no  visible  outlet 
for  what  they  produced?'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  clcsed, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILI..  1962 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  397,  H.R. 
7444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
7444  >  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fis<:al  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7444 >  makim^  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  consideied  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpKJse  of  amendment,  and  that  no 
points  of  order  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  'to",  to 
strike  out    "a  total  of  $50,000  for". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  after  the  word  "sta- 
tions", to  strike  out  "$76,558,000  '  and  Insert 
"$78,015,500", 

On  page  4,  Hue  5.  after  "(21  U.S.C,  114b- 
c)".  to  strike  out  "$55, 165,000"  and  Insert 
"$55,540,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  to  strike  out:  "For 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054,  as 
amended  (7  US  C  1704),  for  market  develop- 
ment research  authorized  by  section  104(a), 
and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  research 
authorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $5,265,000; 


Provided  That  funds  appropriated  Ijerem 
shall  be  used  to  purchase  such  foreign  cur- 
rencies as  the  Department  determines  are 
needed  and  can  t>e  used  most  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
and  such  foreign  currencies  shall,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a),  be  set 
aside  for  sale  to  the  Department  before  for- 
eign currencies  which  accrue  under  said  title 
I  are  made  available  for  other  United  States 
uses;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert:  ""For 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  US  C  1704).  for  market  devel- 
opment, research  authorized  by  section  104 
(a),  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
search authorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that 
Act.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  $5,- 
265,000:  Provided.  That  the  dollar  value  of 
the  unexpended  balances,  as  of  June  30.  1960, 
of  allocations  of  foreign  currencies  hereto- 
fore made  available  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  for  the  foregoing  purposes  of 
section  104(a)  Is  appropriated  as  of  that 
date  and  shall  be  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation: Provided  further.  That  funis  ap- 
propriated herein  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Department 
determines  are  needed  and  can  be  usee  most 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  and  such  foreign  currencies  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a), 
be  set  aside  for  sale  to  the  Departmert  be- 
fore foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
said  title  I  are  made  available  for  other 
United  States  uses   ' 

On  page  6,  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  purchase  land  at 
a  price  not  in  excess  of  $10  for  construction 
of    facilities    at   Columbia.    Missouri." 

On  page  7.  line  2.  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", to  strike  out  "'$34,053,000"  and  In- 
sert "$36,063,000",  and  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "all"',  to  strike  out  ""$34,553,000"  and 
Insert     "$36, 553.000"". 

On  page  8,  line  13,  after  "(7  UJ3,C.  347a)", 
to  strike  out  "$57,220,000  "  and  Insert  '"$58,- 
220,000  '.  and  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "all  ", 
to  strike  out  "$68,790,000  "  and  Insert  $59.- 
790,000"". 

On  page  9,  line  10,  after  the  word  ""pos- 
sessions", to  strike  out  "$2,452,000""  and  in- 
sert  ""$2,477,000". 

On  page  12.  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
i:>ended"".  to  strike  out  ""$25,000,000  "  and  in- 
sert  ""$22,231,500"", 

On  page  13,  line  18.  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts"', to  strike  out  '"$9,049,000"  and  Insert 
""$9,364,000'. 

On  page  14.  line  15.  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  ""$8,688,000"'  and  Insert  "$8,978,- 
000" 

On  page  15,  line  13,  after  the  word  'eval- 
uations", to  strike  out  "$4,515,000"  and  In- 
sert ■  «i4.795.000". 

On  page  15.  line  18.  after  the  word 
States  ".  to  strike  out  "$33,187,000"  and  In- 
sert "$33,370,000". 

On  page  16.  line  9,  to  strike  out  "$1,400,- 
000"  and  insert  "$1,325,000". 

On  page  16.  line  19,  after  the  word  Act", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ad- 
ditional assistance  based  on  program  par- 
ticipation and  needs  In  the  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  aid  In  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional and  other  requirements  of  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1758),  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  thl.s  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  assistance 
under  sections  4  and  10  of  that  Act  (42 
U.S.C  1753-1754)  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  without 
regard  to  provisions  of  that  Act  governing 
the  apportionment  of  funds" 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
to  strike  out  "$30,000"  and  Insert  "$35,000". 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  strike  out  "For  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies   which    accrue    under    title   I   ol    the 


Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  A.s- 
slstance  Act  of  1954,  a*  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704),  for  the  purposes  of  market  develop- 
ment activities  under  section  lC>4(ai  of  that 
Act,  $3,444,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  used  to  purchase  such 
foreign  currencies  as  the  Department  deter- 
mines are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  and  such  foreign  currencies  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  104 (a  i. 
be  set  aside  for  sale  to  the  Department  be- 
fore foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
said  title  I  are  made  available  for  other 
United  States  uses"  and  In  lieu  thereof,  to 
Insert  "For  purchase  of  foreign  curreiicles 
which  accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  the 
purposes  of  market  development  activities 
under  section  104(a)  of  that  Act.  $3,444,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
tided.  That  the  dollar  value  of  the  unex- 
pended balances,  as  of  June  30.  1960,  of  al- 
locations of  foreign  currencies  heretofore 
made  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  for  the  foregoing  purposes  of  section 
104(a)  Is  appropriated  as  of  that  date  and 
shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  to  purchase  such  for- 
eign currencies  as  the  Department  deter- 
mines are  needed  and  can  be  used  most 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this 
paragraph,  and  such  foreign  currencies  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a). 
be  set  aside  for  sale  to  the  Department  be- 
fore foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
said  title  I  are  made  available  for  other 
United  States  uses." 

On  page  19,  line  15.  after  "(7  U.S.C. 
l-17a)",  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,007,000  ". 

On  page  20.  line  22.  after  the  word  "inclu- 
sive", to  Insert  "and  the  amount  of  a  State's 
basic  allocation  not  so  expended  shall  be 
available  for  the  State's  succeeding  program 
in  addition  to  such  program  otherwise  au- 
thorized"; on  page  21,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"practices",  to  Insert  "Including  related  wild- 
life conserving  practices",  and  In  line  19,  after 
the  word  "administration",  to  insert  "except 
that  hereafter  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  basic  allocation  for  any  State  may  t>e 
used  to  increase  the  State's  preceding  pro- 
gram ". 

On  page  24,  line  2,  after  the  numerals 
"'1961'",  to  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$18,500,000". 

On  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  out  ""$300,000,000"  and  insert  ""$312,- 
000.000".  and  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  ""$10,425,000"'  and  in- 
sert ""$10,625,000". 

On  page  25,  line  10.  after  the  word  pro- 
gram ".  to  strike  out  "$125,000,000  "  and  In- 
sert $195,000,000'";  In  line  11,  after  the  word 
"program  ",  to  strike  out  "$120,000,000  "  and 
Insert  "$150,000.00'";  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "exceed  ",  to  strike  out  "$70,000,000" 
and  insert  "$50  000,00".  and  in  line  13.  after 
the  word  '  and  ".  to  strike  out  $30,000,000" 
and  insert    '$12,500,000  ". 

On  page  27,  line  13,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "$31,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$40,000,000"";  In  line  20,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  ""$225,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$237,500,000",  and  on  page  28,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2.  to  strike  out  "$25,000.- 
000  '  and  Insert   "$37,500,000"' 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  strike  out  ""$33,017,000"  and  insert 
$33,167,000". 

On  page  28,  line  23.  after  the  figures 
•"$3,650,000".  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may.  if  he  finds  It  necessary  for  the 
more  effective  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
Department,  transfer  additional  amounts  to 
this  appropriation  from  other  appropriations 
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o  :t&  Dep^runent  for  salaries  and 

jT  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  this 


available 

expenses 

appropriation  shall  not  be  Increased  by  more 

than     7     per    centum     by     reason     of     such 

trans'ers  ■" 

On  page  23,  Ur.e  14,  after  the  wr.rd  "Agrl- 
cuir^re'".  to  strike  .ut  "J3  096. 000"  and  In- 
sert ■•«3, 103,300  • 

O.i  page  29.  Iti.e  24.  after  the  word  "De- 
partn^en: ',  to  s.r.lte  out  » 1,584,000'  and 
insert  -ti  557. OCO". 

On  p>:ge  3C.  a.'-.er  line  17,  to  Insert: 

I"cEHT£MNiAL  ot^sER . .\iicz  OF  acaicuLTtniE 
"Salaries  and  rrpenfea 
"For  expe:  =es  necessary  for  planning,  pro- 
moting, cc  rdln,iting.  and  assisting  partic- 
ipation by  Lndu--.try.  trade  associations,  com- 
modity groups,  and  shnllar  Interests  In  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Depaxtment  of  Agriculture; 
and  eaipIojTnent  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  US  C.  574).  as 
amended  by  sect.^n  15  of  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  2. 
1946  10  U£  C.  5oA,,  $100,000.  Including  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  for  additional  printing 
co6t3  of  the  1962  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  to 
remain  available  until  December  31.  1962." 

On  page  31.  line  10.  after  the  word  "mem- 
bers .  Uj  strlie  out  "$1.000 ,000"  and  Insert 
"$1.057.000". 

On  page  35.  line  5.  aiter  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$47,500,000"  and  Insert 
•'A47.316.000". 

'  Mr.  RUSSEU.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  with  regard  to 
the  biU.  It  Ls  the  sup[t!y  bill  for  the 
Department  of  A<r;culiure.  which  has 
?reatly  increa^-^ed  i..  .s./e  in  recent  years. 
The  bill  before  tt\e  .S-r.ate  provides  $5,- 
967.382.500.  This  amount  represents  a 
very  modest  increase  of  $18,916,500  over 
and  above  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  other  body.  The 
total  amount  contained  in  tiie  bill  before 
the  Senate,  however,  is  $121,361,500  un- 
der the  budget  estimates. 


I 


APPSOPRurrovs  r-^^n   special   Acrrvmrs 

The  increase  of  $1,939  million  over  the 
appropriations  for  1961  is  due  principally 
to  a  doubhng  up  of  th^-  appropriations 
for  several  item.s  earned  in  the  p&s^t  as 
"Special  activities  "  These  items,  such 
as  sales  for  foreign  curroncics  under 
Public  Law  480,  emergency  famine  reUef. 
the  International  WTieat  Agreement,  and 
bartered  materials  for  supplemental 
stockpile,  total  $1,861,915,000  for  1961 
costs. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these 
ai-e  reimbia-.sements  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  total  sum  is 
$418  million  sreater  thi.s  year  than  the 
amount  that  wa.s  earned  for  the  same 
Item.s  in  last  year  s  bill. 

The  pending  bill  provides  $1,600  mil- 
hon  of  e.'-timated  costs  for  these  items  for 
fi.scal  year  1962.  to  put  them  on  a  current 
or  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  is  $109 
million  under  the  budget  estimate.  If 
the  costs  of  Public  Law  480  programs  ex- 
ceed this  amount,  more  funds  will  have 
to  be  provided  later. 

This  appropriation  of  $1,600  million 
makes  it  current  and  thereby  provides 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
that  much  more  borrowing  authority  for 
use  m  carrying  out  the  regular  price  sup- 
port   programs. 

I        RESTORATION    OF    CAPriAL    IMPAIKMENT 

The  item  for  re.^toration  of  capital  im- 
pairment to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  i.s  $1,017,610,000.     This  covers 


the  balajice  of  losses  that  uer^^  reaLatd 
for  fiscal  1960.  The  total  losses  for  19«0 
were  $1  612  100  000  of  which  $  )&4  5  mil- 
lion were  provided  in  the  regular  bill  for 
1961. 

ZEOtT!_ia    ACTlvmss    OF    THE    DErAarMENT 

For  the  regular  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, the  committee  recommends 
an  approp-iation  of  $1,397,822,500.  an  In- 
crease of  J39.6  million  over  1961.  This 
is  $12  million  under  the  estimates,  and 
$18  9  million  over  the  amounts  carried 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body. 

BESE.ABCH    AKO    COOPTRATINT:    EXTUCSIOH 
PROG KA  MS 

The  committee  recommends  some 
modest  changes  in  the  appropriations 
for  research,  for  the  Federal  research 
and  the  "Payments  to  States"  item. 

The  bill  provides  $78  million  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  an  in- 
crease of  $6,782,500  over  the  1961  appro- 
priations. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  one  item  which 
is  over  the  budget  estim.ate  and  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  other  body. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  first  time  $1 
million  for  a  contingency  research  fund. 
to  meet  unforeseen  and  urgent  research 
needs. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a 
number  of  increases  totaling  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  what  it  considers 
urgent  needs  on  current  research. 

PATHritTS  TO  STATE  FXPraTM ENT  STATIONS 

For  the  research  pajTnents  to  the  State 
experiment  stations,  an  increase  of  $4 
million  over  1961  is  proposed.  This 
makes  the  total  $36.5  million.  One  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  is  directed  toward  in- 
vestigations of  research  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  weeds.  This  has  become  a  very 
serious  problem. 

For  payments  to  States  for  cooperative 
extension  work.  $59,790,000  is  provided. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $3.2  million  of  new 
funds  for  distribution  to  the  various 
States  under  the  formula. 

SOIL    AND    WATER    CONSKSVATION    PROGRAMS 

For  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  committee  recommends  an 
advance  authorization  for  the  1962  pro- 
gram of  $250  million,  this  being  the 
amount  that  has  been  authorized  for  this 
program  for  many  years. 

For  soi  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $176  million,  an  increase  of  $20.8 
million  over  1961.  This  increase  is  prin- 
cipally for  installing  works  of  improve- 
ments in  the  watershed  programs. 

SCHOOL  LCNCH  PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  program 
of  $125  million,  an  increase  of  $15  mil- 
lion over  1961.  I  am  sure  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  aware  that  a 
much  larger  amount  than  that  is  fur- 
nished for  the  program  through  the  allo- 
cation of  surplus  commodities  and  the 
expenditure  of  section  32  funds. 

LOAN  AL-TIIOBIZ.ATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  loan  au- 
thorizations totaling:  $318  million  for  the 
lending  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.    These 


auLlionzations  are  $51  million  over  1961 
and  iire  $33  milhon  over  the  amounts 
provided  m  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body. 

For  rural  electrification  loans,  the 
committee  recommends  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $195  million,  plus  a  contin- 
gency authorizatwn  of  $50  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  $245  million  of  new  loan  au- 
thoruations  available  for  194J2. 

For  the  rural  telephone  authorisa- 
tions, a  total  of  $152,500,000  is  recom- 
mended, of  which  $12,500,000  Is  for  con- 
tingency resej-ve  authorization 

I  believe  that  brief  statement  covers 
the  larger  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  D«atota.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Appropriations.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  be  has  done  In  handling 
this  complicated  and  exceedingly  impor- 
tant bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Only 
modest  increases  have  been  made  over 
the  House  flg\ire8.  These  are  mainly  in- 
creases in  authorizations  for  the  REA. 
RTA.  and  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration, all  of  which  were  well  justified 
in  the  hearings. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  represents  a  very 
sound  approach  to  the  fiscal  problems 
of  agriculture,  and  the  amount  that  is 
being  a.'iked  for  is  needed. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  about  a 
matter  on  which  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
him.  which  appears  at  page  1090  of  the 
hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConn, 
as  follows: 

Mat  34,   IMl. 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Rttsseix, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on     Aorieulture. 
Comrnittee  on  Appropriations,  VS.  Sen- 
ate, Washinffton,  DC. 

DsAR  Mr.  Chairman:  There  Is  a  smAll 
fruit -breeding  station  at  Southern  Illinois 
Unlrerslty  at  Carbondale,  111.,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  they  have  been  do- 
ing, there  Is  belief  that  they  could  u.se  hve 
greenhotises  to  good  advantage. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  coet  of  such 
ereenhouses  would  be  apprrixlmately.  and  I 
repeat  approximately.  $70,000  and  an  alley- 
wav  to  Join  the  gfreenhouses  in  the  sum  of 
$30,000. 

Representative  Robert  Michel,  a  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations,  has  also  made  some  com- 
ments In  support  of  this  project  when  hcRr- 
ings  were  held. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  $30,000  request 
for  alle5rway8  Is  that  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  project  It  Is  Deceasarf  to  Isolate  the 
greenhouses. 

Any  consideration  the  subcommittee  can 
give  to  this  need  will  he  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

EvCTirTT  McKinlet  DimKSEN, 

US.  Senate  Hinority  Leader. 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  I  may  interpolate  at 
this  ix)int  by  saying  that  the  matter 
relates  to  the  building  of  greenhouses 
for  a  fruit-breeding  station  proposed  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Illinois.  The 
whole  amount  involved  would  have  been 
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SI 00.000.  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  these  greenhouses  would  have  to 
be  built  on  State,  rather  than  Federal 
property,  and  that  the  committee  is  ap- 
prehensive about  setting  a  precedent 
that  could  have  no  end  if  that  were 
done.  I  understand  that  the  committee 
actually  did  approve  the  item,  and  then 
decided  to  take  it  out  because  of  the 
State  ownership  of  the  land.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  amplification  as  to 
what  the  committee  would  do  if  the 
State  or  university  did  surrender  suffi- 
cient land  to  the  Federal  Government 
lor  this  purpose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  was 
very  anxious  to  provide  for  this  item. 
We  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  does  not  request  a  great 
deal  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions We  are  familiar  with  his  long 
record  of  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  He  handled  it 
for  years  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  say  it  was  at  that  time  my  "priv- 
ilege" or  "misfortune"  to  meet  him  in 
conference  on  many  occasions,  becau.se 
in  those  days  he  was  a  very  hard  man 
to  convince  about  the  appropriation  of 
money 

The  committee  considered  this  item. 
We  approved  it  provided  the  funds  were 
to  be  expended  on  Federal  lands.  The 
clerk  of  the  committee  investigated  and 
a.scertained  that  ihe  Federal  Govern- 
ment owned  no  lands  at  this  installation. 
It  is.  I  understand,  a  worthwhile  State 
station,  but  we  did  not  feel  we  could 
appropriate  funds  for  the  building  of 
greenhouses  on  State  land  without  yield- 
ing in  the  future  to  the  numerous  similar 
requests  which  the  committee  frequently 
receives.  So  we  were  compelled,  regret- 
fully, to  deny  the  Senators  request. 

There  are  instances,  I  understand, 
when  title  is  conveyed  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  lands  on  State  stations. 
But  in  this  instance  we  were  powerless 
to  assist  the  Senator  on  this  item. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  answer,  but  in  the 
event  suflRcient  land  were  conveyed  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  this  pur- 
pose, what,  in  the  Senator's  judgment, 
would  t>e  the  action  of  the  committee? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  undertake  to  predict  what  action  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  will  take;  but 
if  this  were  a  coop>erative  project — and 
I  understand  that  State  experimental 
w  ork  is  carried  on  there  with  both  State 
and  Federal  fund.s — I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  committee  should  not  approve 
this  very  modest  request,  if  the  green- 
houses were  to  be  constructed  on  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Georgia. 


BERLIN— A  STRATEGIC  AREA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Berlin  today  occupies  in  world 
affairs  one  of  the  great  strategic  areas  of 
the  world. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  issue  from  a 
bipartisan  point  of  view.  As  the  senior 
Republican  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  paramount  question 
to  which  the  Berlin  issue  relates  in  many 


aspects  is  that  of  our  national  sur- 
vival— and  the  survival  of  this  Nation 
transcends  all  consideration  of  partisan- 
ship. 

The  safety  and  protection  of  the 
American  people  transcend  all  con- 
.siderations  of  political  parties.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  the  American  people 
is  to  give  them  all  the  facts  and  let  them 
know  where  they  stand  in  this  hour  of 
continued  crisis. 

We  have  had  a  desp)erate  need  for  a 
foreign  E>olicy  which  Americans  can 
understand:  and  which  our  allies  under- 
stand: and — most  of  all — which  our 
enemies  can  understand. 

In  our  approach  to  .some  problems  of 
our  foreign  relations  we  have  seemed  at 
times  to  blow  hot.  and  then  to  blow 
cold.  During  those  times  in  the  past 
we  did  not  assume  a  clear,  concise  posi- 
tion which  the  world  could  under5tand. 
We  have  had  a  clear  position  on  Berlin 
in  the  past,  but  now.  because  of  a  sug- 
gested new  proposal,  we  need  to  empha- 
size the  firmness  and  clarity  of  our 
position. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield]  delivered  in  the  Senate  an 
important  address,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  advanced  one  solution  to  the 
problem.  While  he  made  clear  that  he 
was  speaking  for  himself,  he  still  is 
known  as  his  party's  spokesman  in  the 
Senate.  His  proposal  was  that  Berlin. 
East  and  West,  might  be  reunited  as  a 
free  city,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  an  inter- 
national authority. 

Under  his  plan,  the  free  city  would  be 
guaranteed  jointly  by  the  Western 
Powers  united  in  NATO  and  Ea.'^tern 
Powers  united  in  the  Wai.saw  Pact.  En- 
trance to  the  city  from  the  West  would 
be  controlled  by  what  he  termed  "inter- 
national peace  teams  " 

The  highly  respected  majority  leader, 
as  we  all  know,  made  the  propo.sal  in  all 
good  conscience.  I  also  know  he  will 
welcome  the  opinions  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  proposition  that  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  proposal,  in  some  respects,  re- 
sembles the  short-lived  Trieste  agree- 
ment. It  might  work  if  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wanted  it  to.  but  it  seems  quite  obvious 
that  if  he  actually  desired  any  settle- 
ment on  Berlin  he  would  not  have  been 
using  it  to  make  trouble  for  so  long 
a  time. 

The  importance  of  the  proposal  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  raised  questions  in  news- 
papers, on  TV  and  radio,  and  among 
people  generally  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  someone  else  might  try  to  use  it 
as  a  trial  balloon  for  the  President  and 
his  Department  of  State.  The  Senator 
was  speaking  on  his  own.  but  I  know 
he  recognizes  what  importance  is  at- 
tached  to   his   suggestion. 

The  Trieste  agreement,  for  example 
was  signed  February  10,  1947.  and  held 
as  a  free  territory  under  United  Nations 
supervision.  By  October  5.  1954.  it  was 
divided  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy, 
and  the  free  territory  is  no  more.  Yugo- 
slavia got  what  it  wanted  of  the  free 
territory'. 


Under  four  Presidents — ^Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy — the 
United  States  as  well  as  other  Western 
Powers,  has  been  committed  to  defend 
the  independence  of  the  western  part  of 
Berlin  and  lo  maintain  contact  with  it. 
Of  course,  this  formula  could.  I  sup- 
pose.  be  interpreted  in  varying  degrees 
by  the  world's  diplomats  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been  ab- 
solutely firm:  we  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  sacrificed  many  of  our  young 
airmen  in  the  famed  airlift  which  stood 
forth  as  a  symbol  before  the  world  that 
we  act  on  what  we  say. 

This  is  no  time  for  weakness  It  is 
a  time  for  a  cold,  realistic  clarification 
of  where  we  stand,  what  we  propose  to 
do,  and  wliat  we  expect  the  USSR, 
to  do 

Mr,  Khrushchev  continues  to  make 
the  cold  war  coldei  and  abuse  of  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal methods  he  has  used  to  discredit 
and  belittle  the  United  States, 

At  all  times  we  must  maintain  our 
honor,  respect,  and  prestige  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  back  down  on  Berlin, 
American  leadership  in  world  affairs 
would  be  greatly  weakened. 

If  history  has  taught  us  anything,  it 
has  shown  that  where  peace  is  con- 
cerned there  can  baijjo  vacillation  or  re- 
treat. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  now 
is  the  time  to  take  a  forceful  step  m  the 
direction  of  respect  by  making  it  def- 
initely known,  once  again,  that  our  po- 
sition on  Berlin  has  not  changed 

Berlin  represents  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining symbols  of  the  free  world's  de- 
termination not  to  be  cowed  by  the  bully 
tactics  of  the  Russian  bear 

Briefly,  our  position  on  the  future  of 
Germany  and  the  issue  of  Berlin  has 
been  that: 

Finst.  East  and  West  Berlin  should  be 
united  by  free  elections,  and  the  city's 
freedom  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  France.  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  until  such  time  as  Berlin 
becomes  the  capital  of  a  reunited  Ger- 
many. 

Second  German  reunification  would 
become  a  fact  with  the  election  of  an 
all -German  parliament,  formation  of  an 
all-German  government,  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty  between  Germany  and  her 
former  enemies,  and  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  under  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

Again.  I  point  out.  these  have  been 
basic  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy 
through  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Truman.  Eisenhower.  and 
Kennedy 

In  reporting  on  his  Vienna  talks  with 
Premier  Khrushchev.  Mr,  Kennedy  re- 
afTirmed  our  intention  not  to  be  intim- 
idated into  backing  out  of  West  Berlin. 
What  Mr.  Keiinedy  told  us  sounded  like 
tough,  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk, 
as  indicated  by  this  excerpt  from  his  re- 
marks: 

I  made  it  clear  to  Mr  Khrushchev  that 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  and  there- 
fore our  own  security  are  deeply  involved  In 
our  presence  and  our  access  rights  to  West 
Berlin;  that  these  rights  are  based  on  law. 
not  on  sufferance;  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  these  rights  at   any  risK 
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and  lix-AS  our  obligation  to  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  and  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
fv.:ure. 

The  President,  in  those  words,  upholds 
the  same  princ:pie.s  oi\  Berhn  that  v^ere 
maintained  by  ihe  three  previous  Presi- 
dents. 

If  the  suRgestion  of  the  distinguished 
ma,jority  leader  ever  came  to  pass,  it 
would  be  a  definite  change.  I,  for  one, 
see  no  reason  why  a  Russian  threat  to 
feign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  sh.ould  cause  us  to  change  our 
course. 

Of  cour  e  I  have  no  quan-el  with  the 
majority  leader'.s  right  to  express  his 
opiruon.  In  our  justly  cherished  free 
society  With  opportunity  for  debate  and 
free  expression,  all  viewpoints  must  be 
explored  and  given  due  weight.  This 
country  of  ours  is  the  greatest  and 
strongest  on  earih.  It  was  made  that 
way  through  the  qualities  of  courage,  in- 
telligence, morality,  and  plain  common- 
sen.se  of  individual  Ameiicans. 

We  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  slow  to 
act.  and  too  often  K.-ave  the  impression 
that  we  are  soft  But  the  world  is  be- 
ginning to  under.stand  that  humanity  is 
not  softness — that  the  fibei-  of  America 
IS  no  less  strong  than  it  was  in  1776. 

Our  mUitary  posture,  our  domestic 
prosperity,  in  fact,  our  very  survival  as 
a  nation,  are  affected  by  success  or  fail- 
ui'e  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Ln  my  opimon,  any  weakening  of 
our  position  on  Berlin  would  constitute 
a  major  foreign  policy  failure. 

Regardless  of  the  zigs  and  zags  of  Rus- 
sian diplomacy,  regardless  of  their 
frowns  and  smiles,  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  Communist  goal  always 
remain.;;  to  make  the  world  bow  down 
before  the  hammer  and  sickle.  So,  in 
my  judgment  we  should  not  retreat  on 
Berhn. 

If  we  back  down  in  any  degree  on  Ber- 
lin, I  doubt  that  many  nations  of  the 
earth  will  count  on  our  word  again. 
And.  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to 
stand  alone. 

First  things  must  come  first.  The 
urgency  of  the  moment,  I  repeat,  is  sur- 
vival itself.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  prepare  themselves  for  a  rough  and 
tough  road  ahead;  but  they  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Nation  to  wipe  away  each  of 
the.r  tears. 

I  cannot  m  good  conscience,  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  let  the  proposed  new  status 
of  Berhn  pa.s.s  without  my  opposition. 
And  I  shall  vigorously  and  strenuously 
oppose  any  change  which  would  weaken 
our  position,  until  the  very  end. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  is  many 
sided.  One  is  by  internal  subversion ; 
another,  by  economic  penetration:  oth- 
ers, by  espionage,  blackmail,  and  mili- 
tary might.  But  there  is  still  another — 
an  important  one — and  that  is  a  show 
of  weakness  which  might  be  taken  as 
appeasement.  And,  appeasement  is 
nothing  more  than  surrender  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  changing  our  position  on  Berlin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
first  I  wish  to  expre.ss  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Bridges!,  who  is 


the  rank.ng  Republican  Member  of  this 
body,  my  deep  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  the  speech  he  has  made  thiis  after- 
noon, and  I  desire  to  compliment  him 
for  the  high  tone  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. 

Whether  one  speaks  for  or  against 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  is  immaterial. 
The  point  is  that  we  ought  to  speak  and 
think  and  cogitate  while  there  is  stiU 
time  to  do  so.  and  in  an  unemotional 
way.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  In  my  opinion, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  rendered  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate  a  service,  today,  in 
bringing  to  our  attention  his  views  on 
this  question,  the  most  important  im- 
mediate question  of  our  time. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  gracious  enough  to  tell  me  ahead 
of  time  that  he  was  going  to  make  his 
speech,  and  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  remarks. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  what  he  has  said,  and 
then  make  some  comments  of  my  own. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  stated: 

The  safety  and  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  transcend  all  conalderationa  of 
political  parties  The  least  we  can  do  for 
the  American  f>eople  U  to  give  them  all  the 
facts  and  l<«t  them  know  where  they  stand 
in  this  hour  of  continued  crisis. 

We  have  had  a  desperate  need  for  a 
foreign  policy  which  Americans  can  under- 
stand— and  which  our  allies  understand — 
and  most  of  all.  which  our  enemies  can 
understand. 

I  agree  completely  with   the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
A  little  later  he  said: 

Last  Wednesday,  the  dlsUngul.shed  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  delivered  In  the  Sen- 
ate an  Important  address,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  advanced  one  solution  to  the 
problem.  While  he  made  clear  he  waa 
speaking  for  himself,  he  still  Is  known  as 
his  party's  spokesman  In  the  Senate.  This 
proposal  WIS  that  Berlin,  East  and  West, 
might  be  reunited  as  a  "free  city,"  to  be  held 
In  tru5t   by  an  International  authority. 

I  appreciate  what  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  has  said 
relative  to  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  speaking  for  myself,  be- 
cause I  was:  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  this  da5  I  have  not  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  either  the  President  of  the 
United  Stiites  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
because  I  feel  that  I  have  some  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

A  little  later,  the  Senator  made  refer- 
ence to  the  Trieste  agreement.    He  said : 

The  Trieste  agreement,  for  example,  was 
signed  February  10.  1947.  and  held  as  a 
"free  territory"  under  United  Nations 
supervision.  By  October  5,  1954,  It  was 
divided  up  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  and 
the  "free  territory"  Is  no  more.  Yugoslavia 
got   what  it  wanted  of  the  "free  territory." 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  that  treaty,  which 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  as  being  eminently 
satisfactoi-y  at  that  time,  came  about  be- 
cause of  the  outstanchng  work  done  in 
its  behalf  by  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who  at 
that  time  was  US  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
and  by  Llewellyn  Thompson,  who  at  that 
time  was  U.S.   Ambassador  to  the  Re- 


public of  Austria,  In  fact,  Ambassador 
Thompson  spent  so  much  tune  on  the 
treaty  that  he  was  almost  always  in 
London,  trying  there  to  work  out  the 
arrangements,  and  rarely  was  in  Vienna. 
Later  in  his  remarks  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said: 

This  Is  no  time  for  weakness.  It  Is  a  time 
for  cold,  realistic  cl&rlflcation  of  where  we 
stand,  what  we  propose  to  do.  and  what  we 
expect  the  U.S-S.R.  to  do. 

I  agree  completely. 

Further  on  in  his  speech,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  stated: 

If  history  has  taught  us  anything,  it  has 
shown  that  where  peace  is  concerned  there 
can   be   no  Taclllation  or  retreat. 

Again  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
P\irther  on  in  his  speech  my  friend  had 
the  following  to  say: 

The  distinguished  majority  leader's  sug- 
gestion. If  it  ever  came  to  pass,  would  be  a 
definite    change. 

I.  for  one,  see  no  reason  why  a  Russian 
threat  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany  should  cause  us  to  change 
our  course. 

Let  me  say  that  that  pKMsibility  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  remarks  I  made 
last  week,  because  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  historical  situation,  whenever 
the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  East  Germany,  it  can  do 
so.  and  there  would  be  nothing  that  we 
or  our  allies  could  do  about  it. 

Furthe.-  on.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said: 

Our  military  posture,  our  domestic  pros- 
perity, in  fact,  our  very  survival  as  a  nation. 
are  affected  by  success  or  failure  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  In  my  opin- 
ion, any  weakening  of  our  position  on  Berlin 
would  constitute  a  major  foreign  policy 
failure. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  an  editorial  published  m 
the  Christian  Science  Momtor  on  June 
17.  1961.  I  beheve  that  these  few  words, 
more  than  anything  else  I  have  read  or 
heard,  sum  up  what  I  was  trying  to  do 
when  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
Senate,  last  Wednesday,  on  this  ques- 
tion.    I  quote  now  from  the  editorial: 

In  this  respect  the  proposals  advanced  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Mnu  Mansitku), 
of  Montana,  a  day  before  the  Khrushchev 
broadcast  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  These 
proposals,  which  are  put  forward  by  the 
Senate  majority  leader  personally  and  not  on 
behalf  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  sho\ild 
be  read — 

And  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  this — 

should  be  read  not  as  a  substitute  for  full 
Insistence  on  Western  rights  In  West  Berlin 
but  as  a  possible  supplement  to  the  Anglo- 
FYench-.\merican  diplomatic  position. 

Further  on.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says: 

First  things  must  come  first.  The  urgency 
of  the  moment.  I  repeat.  Is  survival  itself. 
The  people  of  this  country  must  prepare 
themselves  for  a  rough  road  ahead,  but  they 
cannot  expect  the  Nation  to  wipe  away  each 
of  their  tears. 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience.  Mr.  President, 
let  the  proposed  new  status  of  Berlin  pass 
without  my  opposition.  And.  I  shall  vigor- 
ously and  strenuously  oppose  any  change 
which  would  weaken  our  position,  until  the 
very  end. 
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I  can  find  no  real  argument  there,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  I  was  advocat- 
ing a  weakening  of  our  position  in  Ber- 
lin, or  a  backing  away,  or  a  retreat,  in 
the  proposal  which  I  advanced.  As  the 
Chri-stian  Science  Monitor  indicated,  I 
was  trying  to  bring  about  a  possible  sup- 
plemental position  insofar  as  our  status 
in  that  area  was  concerned. 

There  has  been  some  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  majority  party's 
spokesman  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  this.  I  suppose  that  is 
a  cross  I  have  to  bear  on  occasion,  just 
as  the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
to  bear  a  somewhat  similar  burden  if  he 
makes  a  speech  and  is  thereby  consid- 
ered as  the  spokesman  of  his  party.  But 
let  me  say.  knowing  the  100  Senators  of 
this  t)ody,  no  Senator  can  speak  for  any 
other  Senator.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, leader  or  not,  we  are  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Before  any  Senator  is  a  majority  lead- 
er, he  Is  the  Senator  of  the  State  from 
which  he  comes,  and  he  is  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  Before  a  Senator 
has  resp>onsibilities  to  any  administra- 
tion, he  has  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of 
his  conscience. 

Several  days  ago  I  made  a  statement 
on  Berlin  as  a  Senator  from  Montana, 
as  one  Senator  with  responsibilities  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
The  statement  was  not  at  any  time,  or 
in  any  way,  discussed  in  advance  with 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch.  It 
was  not  intended  as  praise  for  this  ad- 
ministration or  criticism  of  its  predeces- 
sor. And  it  was  in  no  sense  a  "trial  bal- 
loon." 

The  statement  proposed  tliat  we  face 
the  facLs  of  the  situation  which  is  devel- 
oping at  Berlin  and  that  we  face  them 
now  and  discuss  them  fully,  just  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire did  in  his  service  to  the  country  this 
afternoon.  It  contained  a  proposal 
which  suggested  a  third  way  on  Berlin — 
neither  that  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proposed  nor  that  which  presently  ex- 
ists. The  statement  was  designed  to  in- 
vite discussion  in  the  Senate  of  this 
grave  situation  and  to  elicit  further  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  that  situation.  For 
in  this  matter,  the  Senate  has  a  respon- 
sibility, even  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibilty. 

The  developments  in  Berlin  involve  the 
entire  future  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Europe,  and  the  world. 
Therefore  I  tru.st  that  any  discussion 
will  reflect  the  seriousness  and  soberness 
of  this  situation.  And  I  trust,  further- 
more, that  the  discussion  will  not  be 
bent  to  political  purposes. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  commend  and 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  nonpartisan,  frank, 
and  honest  way  in  which  he  discussed 
his  reaction  to  the  Berlin  situation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Finally.  I  trust  that  we  will  bear  in 
mind  in  this  discussion  the  weight  of  rc- 
spKjnsibility  which  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  President.  He  must  make  de- 
cisions on  behalf  of  all  of  us — decisions 
which  bind  us  all.  He  must  make  these 
decisions  knowing  that,  in   the  end.  if 


reason  fails,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
what  may  be  involved  is  the  life  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 

In  these  circumstances,  every  respon- 
sible citizen  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
those  with  public  responsibilities,  will 
think  and  speak  with  the  soberness  the 
situation  requires.  That,  may  I  say.  was 
characteristic  of  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  on  the  part  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators  after  my  state- 
ment the  other  day.  And  I  hope  that  it 
is  a  characteristic  which  will  be  main- 
tained as  this  discussion  widens,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be,  based  on  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire this  afternoon. 

Following  my  previous  speech  I  re- 
ceived a  large  respon.se.  for  a  Senator 
from  Montana,  in  the  mail.  More  than 
half  the  letters  I  received  were  from 
Tcxa.s,  Cahfornia,  New  York,  lUinois. 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  letters  were  un- 
favorable to  the  proposals  which  I  made 
on  Berlin  in  a  ratio  of  about  4  to  1. 

A  great  many  of  these  letters  con- 
tained attacks  on  my  integrity,  motives, 
and  patriotism.  I  do  not  relish  these 
attacks,  since  my  skin  Is  no  thicker  than 
that  of  any  other  Senator.  But  if  per- 
sonal vilification  is  the  price  which  mu5t 
be  paid  for  full  public  discussion  of  this 
critical  issue,  then  it  will  be  paid,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  discussion  tends 
to  support  my  view,  or  oppose  it,  or  take 
some  other  turn. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows  full  well,  speaking  for  my- 
self, and  I  think  for  most  people  of  this 
country,  and  certainly  for  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  integrity  or  patriotism  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  or  his  effort 
to  do  what  he  considers  in  his  conscience 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. I  for  one  am  very  happy  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Montana  occupies  the  position 
that  he  does.  I  happen  to  differ  with 
him  on  his  approach,  but  I  know  his  mo- 
tives are  of  the  highest,  and  I  am  sorry 
anyone  would  vilify  him  or  que.stion  his 
motives  in  the  discussion  of  this  issue. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  for  these  re- 
marks: but  as  far  as  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  are  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  Member  feels  toward  me  as  I 
feel  toward  them— and  I  say  this  with 
all  due  modesty — as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  expre.ssed  himself, 
because  I  think  we  get  to  know  one  an- 
other here  and  to  have  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  confrontations 
which  occur  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  mind  this  criticism,  and  I  did 
not  rise  to  protest  it.  All  of  us.  being 
in  the  profession  we  are  in.  have  to  an- 
ticipate some  criticism.  If  we  were  not 
criticized.  I  would  say  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  us.  becau.se  nobody  in 
this  Chamber  or  anywhere  else  can  ad- 
vance proposals  which  will  meet  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
or  with  the  full  approval  of  the  people  of 
a  State,  and  neither  can  anyone  vote 
without  that  chance,  because  then^  is  al- 
wavs  someone  who  will  criticize.     That 


is  fine  I  only  hope  that  when  criticism 
is  made  it  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
criticism  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
criticism  of  a  constructive  nature,  be- 
cau.se  on  that  basis  we  can  all  benefit  and 
the  country  will  be  better  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  which  con- 
fronts the  r>eople  of  this  Nation  at  Berlin 
is  fundamental.  We  are  fully  committed 
at  Berlin,  all  of  us.  and  lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  of  this  commitment, 
I  repeat  what  I  said  last  Wedne.sday: 

We  will  not  be  driven,  pushed  or  barred 
from  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves and  to  freedom  In  Berlin  by  any  na- 
tion, half-nation,  group  of  nations  or  what- 
ever. Such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assert  that  responsibility  will  be  taken.  •  •  • 
The  range  of  this  commitment  extends  from 
a  beginning  of  the  words  of  firmness  to  a 
midpoint  of  expenditure  of  immense  re- 
soures  and  enormous  taxes  and  other  sacri- 
fices, to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  take  this  commitment  lightly. 
And  because  I  do  not.  Mr.  President.  I 
regard  it  as  an  inescapable  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that 
the  question  of  Berlin  is  discussed  fully 
and  completely  and  in  advance  of  pay- 
ment on  the  commitment.  So  long  as  I 
represent  the  State  of  Montana  a^  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  not 
regard  as  closed  and  beyond  discussion 
any  matter  which  involves  the  welfare 
and  the  very  life  of  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation  as  directly  a.:,  does  the  Berlin 
situation.  And  I  shall  speak  out  on  these 
matters  whenever  my  judgment  and 
conscience  compel  it. 

In  my  statement  last  Wednesday  I 
offered  a  prop>o.sal  for  a  E>ossible  approach 
to  solution  of  the  Berhn  question.  It 
was  neither  the  way  suggested  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  nor  merely  a  continuance 
of  the  status  quo  in  that  city.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  find  a  third  way.  not  in  re- 
treat from  where  we  now  stand  but  in  an 
advance  to  what  I  believe  may  be  a  firmer 
ground  for  peace  in  Europe  I  have  based 
this  proposal  on  the  assumption  that  if 
West  Berlin  Is  defensible  as  a  free  city, 
as  an  allied  enclave  110  miles  inside  the 
Communist  world,  all  Berlin  as  a  free  city 
would  be  even  more  defensible  if  it  is 
threatened,  for  it  would  still  be  backed 
by  allied  guarantees,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and.  in  addition,  by  the  weight  of  a  world 
opinion  which  Is  overwhelming  for 
peace.  The  small  garrisons  in  West 
Berlin,  Mr.  President,  are  not  what  de- 
fends that  city — It  Is  the  allied  guaran- 
tees of  that  city's  safety,  and  these  will 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  under 
the  proposals  which  I  have  made,  even 
though  some  of  the  interpretations  of 
these  proposals  may  for  one  rea.son  or 
another  suggest  otherwise.  I  have  based 
these  proposals,  furthermore,  on  the  be- 
lief that  any  policy  which,  in  effect,  in- 
sists that  the  Russians  remain  \a  Berlin 
and  Germany,  as  ours  now  does,  is  not 
only  impracticable  but  also  wrong  on  hs 
face,  for  our  object  must  be  to  encourage 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  eastward 
if  the  present  costly  stalemate  in  Europe 
is  ever  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  suggestions  wliich  I  ha\e  made 
may  or  may  not  have  merit.  They  were 
obviou.slv    not    intended   to   be    the   last 
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word  on  this  subject.  Other  proposals 
may  be  offered  by  other  Members  which 
may  or  may  not  have  merit.  More  mi- 
portant  than  any  particular  proposals, 
mine  or  those  of  anyone  else,  is  that  this 
issue  and  its  possible  solution  be 
thoroughly  explored  and.  one  would 
hope,  explored  without  rancor  or  con- 
siderations of  political  advantage,  in  the 
light  of  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. As  I  see  It.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation  to 
go  on  spending  billions  of  dollars  abroad 
without  brinems  clcser  the  day  when 
these  one-sided  ex;:)^nditures  may  be 
terminated  in  a  more  constructnc  .'Situa- 
tion— and  Berlin  alone  and  directly  has 
already  cost  this  Nation  m  excess  of  $1.5 
billion.  It  is  not  m  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  to  spend  the  lives 
of  citizens  and  to  risk  the  devastation 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world  if  we  can 
create  a  situation  where  this  need  will  be 
obviated. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  no  alterna- 
tive. To  be  sure,  m  the  end  we  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  spend  the  billions 
and  the  lives,  but  until  that  end  arrives. 
I.  for  one.  shall  go  on  seeking  a  better 
way 

I  do  not  now  believe  and  have  never 
believed  in  change  for  the  sake  of  change 
in  public  policy  any  more  than  in  auto- 
mobiles. But  I  believe  it  is  essential  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  that  we  do  not  doom  our- 
selves to  the  mental  prison  of  equating 
all  change  with  retreat  and  defeat  For 
in  foreign  policy,  no  less  than  m  all 
other  aspects  of  human  existence. 
an  ordered  change  is  the  key  to  rational 
survival  and  p'^ogress  Unless  we  are 
not  afraid,  first,  to  consider  change.^  in  a 
world  of  chanee  and.  second,  to  make 
changes  if  reason  tells  us  they  should  be 
made,  we  shall  find  ourselve.'=  in  foreign 
policy,  time  and  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
last  car  of  a  train  that  li;  always  pulling 
away  from  us. 

Mr  President  again  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  In  my 
opinion  he  has  performed  a  real  public 
service  this  afternoon 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  editorials  both  for 
and  against  the  proposal  advanced  by 
me  last  week  in  the  Senate  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  17.   1961 1 

Ir    Moscow    Really    Wants    a    German 

Treaty 

Premier  Khrushchev's  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  L'nlon  on  his  talks  at 
Vienna  with  President  Kennedy  is  a  new 
statement  of  old  pretensions.  These  preten- 
sions do  not  take  on  any  more  validity  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  voiced  for  2'i 
years,  but  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming 
partly  accepted   by  familiarity 

The  head  of  the  C^'mmunist  bloc  says. 
'The  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many has  created  a  deeply  abnormal  and 
dangerous  situation  in  Europe"  He  adds 
the  charge  that  Britain.  Prance,  and  the 
United  States  broke  fxjstwar  agreements  by 
turning  West  Germany  Into  a  militarist 
state,  whereas  the  facts  are  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities   first    closed    off     their    occupation 


zone  and  began  there  development  of  para- 
military  forces   under   the  Soviet   Army. 

Thus  began  the  problem  of  a  divided  Ger- 
many and  of  a  Communist  puppet  regime  In 
East  Germany  which  haa  no  basis  in  the 
wishes  of  the  people  but  ruled  by  Russian - 
backed  force.  That  Is  "a  deeply  abnormal 
and  dangerous  situation"  but  it  Is  not  the 
one  Mr    Khrushchev  likes  to  talk  about. 

He  pre'ers  to  focus  attention  on  West 
Berlin,  where  he  proposes  what  would  tech- 
nically be  called  a  free  city  but  which 
would,  in  fact,  end  the  freedom  of  more  than 
2  million  West  Berllners  within  a  few  years. 
Unless  that  projxxsal  is  accepted,  he  threat- 
ens before  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  a 
treaty  with  his  pawns.  Walter  Ulbrlcht  and 
company,  which  he  pretends  would  give  them 
complete  control  over  access  to  Berlin. 

COMMUNIST   PI^NS   FOS    WKST  BEXIJUf 

If  they  used  that  control  with  scrupulotis 
respect  for  the  rights  of  West  Berliners  to 
come  and  go,  and  for  the  rights  of  others 
to  visit  and  trade  with  them,  the  situation 
would  not  be  materially  worsened.  But 
what  Mr  ITlbricht  has  In  mind  Is  Indicated 
by  a  press  conference  In  which  he  suggests 
that  the  Tempelhof  Airport,  which  was  West 
Berlin's  lifeline  In  the  blockade  of  1948,  be 
closed,  and  that  West  Berlin  cease  to  grant 
asylum   Ui  East  German  refugees. 

What  Mr.  Khrushchev  envisages  can  be 
Inferred  frcm  his  parroting  of  a  completely 
fictitious  Communist  claim  that  the  half 
city  of  West  Berlin  "Is  situated  on  territory 
of  the  German  E>emocratlc  [East  German] 
Republic."  There  was  no  East  German 
state  when  the  {xwtwar  outlines  of  Berlin 
were  drawn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  especially 
If  they  protest  a  West  German  Parliament 
meeting  in  West  Berlin,  the  Commurlsts 
have  no  right  to  Install  the  East  German 
Government  In  East  Berlin,  since  even  the 
Soviet  sector  of  that  city  is  on  a  different 
legal  footing  from  the  Soviet  occupation 
zone  around  it. 

In  this  ri?sp>ect  the  prop>osals  advanced  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
of  Montana,  a  day  before  the  EChrushchev 
broadcast  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  These 
proposals,  which  are  put  forward  by  the 
Senate  majority  leader  personally  and  not 
on  t>ehalf  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
should  be  read  not  as  a  substitute  for  full 
Insistence  en  Western  rights  in  West  Berlin 
but  as  a  possible  supplement  to  the  Anglo- 
Prench-Amerlcan    diplomatic    position. 

CONCESSIONS  AND   COTrNTERCONCrSSIONS 

So  long  a«  Soviet  arrogance  tries  to  under- 
mine the  safety  of  West  Berlin  and  its  peo- 
ple ( with  stratagems  reminiscent  of  the  Nazi 
encompassment  and  capture  of  the  free  city 
of  Danzig)  the  West  should  stand  flatly  on 
every  sentence  and  comma  of  its  occujmtion 
rights  In  defense  of  the  West  Berllners 

One  of  the  hollow  aspects  of  the  Khru- 
shchev position  is  the  pretense  that  Moscow 
seeks  a  peace  treaty  as  to  all  of  Germany 
in  conjunction  with  its  wartime  allies.  If 
this  were  more  than  a  sham,  the  Kremlin 
would  deal  seriously  with  the  Western  con- 
tention that  the  whole  German  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  their 
future  status. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  foreign  ofBce 
have  any  thought  of  achieving  an  agreed 
settlement  on  the  narrower  and  Included 
question  of  Berlin,  they  might  consider  what 
arrangements  in  return  could  conceivably 
compensate  for  the  concessions  they  ask  and 
provide  reliable  .safeguards  for  the  people  of 
West  Berlin.  Thi."!.  In  effect,  is  what  the 
Mansfield  plan  asks  the  Communists — or 
others  who  pass  Judgment  on  Issues  of  the 
cold  war — to  do. 

First,  for  example.  If  a  free  and  interna- 
tionalized status  would  be  good  for  half  a 
city  (West  Berlin),  why  would  it  not  be  at 
least  twice  as  good  for  a  whole  city,  including 
East  Berlin''  The  first  postulate  that  should 
be  laid,  therefore,  in  any  thought  of  changed 


conditions    for    Berlin    is    that    the    change 
should  apply  to  the  whole  city. 

REAL    INTERNATIONAL    AUTHORITT     NEEDED 

Even  that  would  be  far  from  enough  to 
assure  the  security  of  the  city's  government 
or  the  ultimate  physical  safety  of  Its  citizens. 
Earlier  statements  have  suggested  that  some 
international  authority  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality and  self-government  of  West  Berlin. 
The  only  authority  remotely  capable  of  doing 
this — and  Its  capability  in  such  a  great - 
power  vise  would  be  very  doubtful  until 
proved  in  other  cases — would  be  the  United 
Nations.  Yet  the  United  Nations  would  cer- 
tainly be  estopped  from  giving  any  effective 
protection  to  an  area  such  as  Berlin  if  Mr. 
Khrushchev  should  succeed  in  introducing 
his  fragmentation  of  the  secretariat  by  a 
three-party  veto. 

The  residents  of  Berlin  also  would  need 
absolutely  dependable  and  even  enlarged 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  passage  for  them- 
selves, their  goods,  and  their  guests  going  to 
and  from  Berlin  through  the  110-mlle  corri- 
dor to  West  Germany  As  to  this,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  says  with  one  breath  that  the 
Soviet  Union  favors  free  access  and  with  the 
next  breath  that  the  East  German  Commu- 
nists could  take  it  away 

The  Mansfield  formula  is  that  the  city's 
neutrality  be  guaranteed  by  the  memljers 
both  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  that  Western  access  routes 
to  the  city  be  garrisoned  with  international 
peace  teams. 

These  points.  It  should  be  recogrnlzed,  are 
counterproposals  to  the  Soviet  demands,  not 
modifications  of  the  American.  French,  and 
British  Insistence  on  their  right  to  protect 
West  Berllners  at  the  West  Berllners'  request 

Incidentally,  one  translation  has  Premier 
Khrushchev  saying.  "The  Western  Powers 
say  they  will  insist  on  their  rlghu  in  West 
Berlin  That  is  a  threat  to  peace  "  Since 
when  did  it  become  a  threat  to  peace  for  any 
nation  to  insist  on  Its  rights?  The  ofBclal 
Tass  version  has  smoothed  up  this  passage. 
but  the  characterization  is  essentially  true 
of  the  Communist  f>06itlon. 

CHANCES    SHOULD    NOT    BK    ONK    SIDKD 

Premier  Khrushchev  goes  out.  of  his  way 
to  say  that  If  any  country  "violates  peace 
and  crosses  the  borders"  of  East  Germany 
it  will  be  met  with  Soviet  wea(K>ns.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  explicitly  assured  the  Soviet 
leader  at  Vienna  that  so  long  as  the  rights 
of  access  are  resisected  there  would  be  no 
use  of  force.  But  if  either  Soviet  or  East 
German  authorities  should  interpose  bar- 
riers, that  would  b*  the  Initial  use  of  force. 

The  Communists  have  no  moral  or  other 
right  to  demand  that  the  West  sacrifice  the 
safety  and  lll)ertle«  of  2  million  people  even 
In  the  name  of  peace — that  is.  to  dissuade 
the  Communists  from  breaking  the  peace. 

Theoretically,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  a  t>etter  and  more  stable  situa- 
tion for  Berlin  than  now  exists.  But  to 
accomplish  this  would  require  substantial 
concessions  from  both  sides,  not  Just  from 
one.  If  a  bargain  Is  to  be  struck.  It  should 
be  for  the  t)eneflt  of  all,  particularly  the 
West  Berllners.  If  Moscow  expects  the  West 
to  consider  modification.  It  should  be  will- 
ing to  consider  equally  important  and  more 
necessary  ones. 

Only  on  this  basis  should  the  Western 
three  powers  contemplate  any  bargaining 
at>out  Berlin  Not  one  cardboard  kopeck 
should  t)e  given  up  without  full  value  for 
the  security  of  West  Berllners  in  return  If 
anyone  calls  this  intranslgeance.  let  him 
ask  if  he  would  like  his  own  security  dealt 
with  on  any  other  basis. 

Viewed  as  an  exercise  in  analysts  of  what 
guarantees  the  Communists  ought  to  be 
willing  to  give  In  return  for  what  they  now 
are  brashly  and  brazenly  demanding,  the 
Mansfield  plan  has  value.  It  should  not 
be   regarded    in    any    other    light,    certainly 
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not  as  any  weakening  of  Western  resistance 
to  attempted  Intimidation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  16, 

1961] 

Berlin  Dilemma 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfikld  has 
contributed  an  Idea  to  the  latest  battle  over 
Berlin. 

He  says  Nlkita  Khrushchev's  proposal  to 
convert  West  Berlin  into  a  free  city  and 
to  kick  out  the  Western  Powers  Is  unac- 
ceptable. But  he  adds  that  the  Western 
policy  of  standing  on  the  status  quo  is  not 
necessarily  the  way  to  peace. 

A  third  way.  he  suggests,  might  be  to 
convert  the  entire  city — East  and  West — 
Into  a  free  city;  "held  in  trust  and  in  peace 
by  some  international  authority  until  such 
time  as  it  is  again  the  capital  of  Germany." 
Access  routes  to  the  city  would  be  guarded 
by  International  peace  teams. 

Senator  Manskifld's  suggestion  has  the 
merit  of  some  fresh  thinking  on  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  the  world  sine*  the  end  of 
the  war  and  periodically  becomes  a  danger- 
ous crisis  area.  Khrushchev  Indicates  he  Is 
heading  for  another  flasli  crisis  there  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  leader  also  calls  for  widespread 
discussion  and  debate  about  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem. The  t>est  place  to  start  would  be  at  the 
beginning — way  back  In  the  late  1940'6 — to 
refresh  the  world's  memory  on  why  Berlin 
exists  today  in  an  extremely  abnormal  state. 

To  listen  to  Moscow,  this  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  Western  Powers  and  the  West  Berliners. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  SovleU.  In  1848,  walked 
out  at  the  four-power  (United  States,  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  Russito  kommandatura  after 
they  got  tlie  short  end  of  a  free,  Berlin-wide 
election.  They  set  up  their  own  puppet 
munlclp>al  regime  In  East  Berlin  and  thus 
divided  the  city  in  two.  They  even  cut  the 
telephone  cables  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  city.  Even  today  it  Is  impossible  to 
make  a  telephone  call  between  East  and  West 
Berlin. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  shouting  about 
Berlin  in  the  months  ahead  and  the  world 
should  be  reminded  how  the  present  situa- 
tion developed. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who 
knows  the  facts  about  Berlin — or  who  has 
had  the  fascinating  experience  of  seeing  that 
divided  city  -ever  could  give  even  second 
thoughts  to  Khrushchev's  outrageous  pro- 
posal. 


control  of  the  access  to  Berlin  to  East  Ger- 
many, and  anyone  who  resists  will  be  guUty 
of  aggression. 

Well,  it  is  a  pretty  dismal  line — alx)ut  as 
reasonable  as  the  sort  of  stuff  once  spouted 
by  a  fellow  named  Hitler.  Berlin  Is  of 
course  the  most  troublesome  issue,  and 
there  is  considerable  point  to  SenaU)r  Mike 
Mansfuxd's  call  for  the  West  to  abandon 
some  of  its  fictions  about  the  problem  and 
seek  to  mount  some  counterpressure  for 
Improved  status  of  Berlin.  But  to  use  a 
Soviet  metaphor,  the  chance  of  anything 
better,  in  Mr  Khrushchev's  present  mood, 
seems  Rlx>ut  as  likely  as  fried  snowballs. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  West  had  better 
prepare  for  a  tough  test  of  nerves  this  fall. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  16.  1&61 1 

SONC     BY    the     PiRESroK 

It's  all  very  simple  If  the  United  States 
and  the  West  will  Just  agree  to  Soviet  policy 
on  Berlin.  Laos,  the  United  Nations,  nuclear 
tests  and  disarmament,  we'll  all  coexist 
splendidly.  Last  one  to  give  In  Is  a  war- 
monger. 

That,  in  essence,  represents  the  chatty  con- 
tent of  Mr  Khrushchev's  fireside  chat  to 
the  Soviet  people.  He  expressed  satisfac- 
tion over  his  talks  with  President  Kennedy 
In  Vienna:  but  the  satisfaction.  If  any.  must 
have  derived  principally  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  what  are  almost  completely 
opposite  positions.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  about  the 
only  reasonable  asi>ect  of  Mr  Khrushchev's 
presentation  was  its  relatively  restrained 
tone. 

The  Soviet  leader  has  adopted  the  troika 
as  his  mode  of  lnt«?rnfttional  conveyance  to 
the  United  Natlonn.  nuclear  tests  and  vir- 
tually every  other  Issue  He  wants  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  and  unless  his 
terms  are  accepte^l  the  United  States  Is 
against  It.  He  wants  a  neutral  and  Inde- 
pendent Laos,  but  the  Americans  are  some- 
how responsible  for  the  continued  truce 
violations  by  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  a  war,  but 
It  Is  going  to  sign  a  treaty  this  year  giving 


Mr.  Acheson  will  be  assisted  In  his  Berlin 
task  force  mainly  by  specialists  from  with- 
in the  administration  such  as  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow.  Deputy  White  House  Assistant 
on  National  Security  Affairs:  Foy  Kohler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs:   and  others. 

Tliere  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the  commander  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948. 
might  be  included  in  the  task  force  of  crisis 
watchers  because  he  has  had  decision-mak- 
ing experience  In  dealing  with  Soviet  pres- 
sure. It  was  not  ruled  out  at  the  White 
House  today  that  General  Clay  might  be 
consulted  but  his  aid  has  as  yet  not  been 
requested. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  June 
17. 1961] 

AcHESON   Heads  Task  Force  To  Watch 

Berlin 

(By  Marguerite  Higglns) 

Wa.'shington.  June  16 — President  Kennedy 
has  formed  a  special  task  force  to  keep  watch 
on  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  Is  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

Mr.  Acheson,  who  is  widely  known  for  his 
tough  unyielding  stand  on  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin,  is  currently  com- 
pleting a  report  on  the  alternative  responses 
open  to  the  West  in  light  of  heighten:.ng  So- 
viet pressure  designed  to  drive  the  Allies  out 
of  the  city. 

After  the  report  Is  finished  Mr.  Acheson 
Is  expected  to  serve  as  the  administration's 
chief  crisis  watcher  on  the  Berlin  situation, 
ready  to  give  warning  and  advice  on  ill  new 
developments. 

ENCOtTRAGES    BERLIN 

The  key  role  on  Berlin  to  be  played  by  Mr. 
Acheson  is  particularly  welcome  to  the  West 
Germans,  who  In  the  past  few  days  have  been 
fretful  over  reports  of  alleged  changes  In 
American   policy. 

In  fact,  the  State  Department  has  spent 
much  of  this  week  trying  to  calra  fears 
aroused : 

1.  By  a  speech  In  which  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  Senate 
majority  leader,  proposed  accepting  the 
"free  city"  idea  for  West  Berlin  if  the  same 
system  were  extended  to  East  Berlin.  This 
alarms  the  West  Germans,  who  feel  psy- 
chologically that  the  physical  presence  of 
Americans  In  Berlin  Is  the  best  deterrent  to 
Russlnn  action  ngainst  the  city.  Under  the 
Mansfield  idea,  all  Allied  occupation  troops. 
Including  American,  would  in  due  course 
leave  Berlin. 

2  By  reports  out  of  London  t^:at  the 
United  States  was  contemplating  a  radical 
new  approach  to  Berlin. 

The  State  Department  has  diplomatically 
disowned  the  Mansfield  Idea  and  denied  that 
it  was  in  any  sen.se  an  administration  trial 
balloon — a  conclusion  drawn  by  most  Euro- 
pean papers  It  also  denied  that  ary  radi- 
cal new  approach  on  Berlin  was  contem- 
plated 

Mr  Acheson's  assignment  to  the  Berlin 
problem  will  l>e  a  reassurance  to  thi-  Euro- 
peans in  itself,  for  he  agreed  completely 
with  West  German  Chancellor  Konrf.d  Ade- 
nauer in  opposing  Soviet  desires  to  make 
unilateral  changes  in  Berlin's  status. 

Mr.  Acheson  Is  on  record  as  saying  :  "Tlie 
present  status  of  the  Western  Allies  in  Ber- 
lin is  highly  satisfactory.  Why  fuss  around 
with  other  ideas?  Premier  Khrush:hev  is 
the  only  one  who  wants  it  changed. ' 

V£.   REPLY    IS   ITRM 

The  American  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
most  recent  memorandum  on  Berlin  was  the 
subject  of  consultation  here  today  wii:h  both 
Britain  and  France.  The  American  draft 
reply  is  firm,  refuses  to  contemplate  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Russians,  but  leaves 
the  door  slightly  ajar  for  negotiations  on 
the  Issue. 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  June  18.  1961) 

Senator  Manspteld's  Heresy 
Once  again  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field. Democrat,  pf  Montana,  has  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  generate  fresh  thought  on 
the  problem  of  Berlin  and  rescue  the  West 
from  the  peril  of- Its  own  cliches.  His  sug- 
gestion that  the  status  quo  In  the  divided 
German  city  is  not  sacrosanct  seems  to  have 
sent  a  shudder  of  horror  through  Bonn  and 
provoked  frenzy  In  the  top  echelons  of  the 
GOP.  It  deserves  a  more  responsible  hear- 
ing. 

Mansfield's  proposal,  similar  to  a  plan  he 
advocated  2  years  ago.  would  erase  the  line 
between  East  and  West  Berlin  and  unify  the 
two  sectors  as  one  city  whose  freedom  and 
accessibility  would  be  Internationally  guar- 
anteed by  NATO,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
and  both  West  and  East  Germany.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  drive  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  German  Communist  regime 
and  transfer  to  it  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing West  Berlin's  communications  lines  open 
to  the  free  world,  Mansfield's  plan  might 
honorably  save  the  city  from  the  attrition 
that  Communist  leader  Ulbrlcht  has  out- 
lined. It  might  also  avert  an  exploElve 
world  crisis. 

Our  adamant  Insistence  that  a  position 
adopted  more  than  a  decade  ago  must  re- 
m.iln  unchanged  despite  a  major  shift  In  the 
E.ast-West  balance  of  power  plainly  remains 
the  battlecry  of  West  German  politicians;  no 
one  dares  to  question  the  formula.  But  must 
German  internal  politics  mute  all  debate 
here?  Is  no  new  Idea  tolerable?  Must  we 
sit  b.ack  and  wait  for  Khrushchev  to  set 
the  timetable  of  crisis? 

Senator  Mansfield  Is  basically  asking 
whether  we  can  properly  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  third  way  out  of  the  dangerous 
Berlin  deadlock.  He  sees  more  clearly  than 
most  Western  statesmen  that  to  stand  firm 
on  Berlin  while  It  remains  a  pivot  of  new 
disaster  for  mankind  may  be  a  fetish  rather 
than  a  policy.  'When  and  how  the  flash- 
point will  be  reached,  as  Joseph  Barry  notes 
in  his  dispatch  from  Paris  on  magazine  page 
9,  no  one  precisely  knows.  Nor  Is  there  any 
allied  agreement  on  how  to  recognize  It.  to 
say  nothing  of  handling  it.  Mansfield's 
third  way  provides  hope  that  the  explosive 
Issue  can  be  solved  without  either  side  sur- 
rendering any  crucial  principle  or  special 
advantage. 

The  proposal  is  not,  as  Senator  Dirksen 
and  Representative  Haixkck  were  so  quick 
to  charge,  a  renunciation  of  our  pledge  to 
defend  West  Berlin.  Neither  does  it  mean 
abandonment  of  Germany's  hope  of  even- 
tual reunification — for  which,  Incidentally, 
there  is  more  lipservice  than  real  longing  in 
today's  prosperous  Federal  Republic.  It 
simply  reflects,  as  Mansfield  stated,  an 
"honest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  too 
late  in  the  game  to  expect  that  Germany 
will  be  reunified  in  peace  by  fiat  of  the 
United  States,  Pr.-ince  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  as  was  expected   15  years  ago." 

Mansfield  wants  to  do  more  to  preserve 
Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  tnan  issue 
periodic  declarations  of  our  fidelity. 
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It  it  Is  said  that  his  plan  is  unacceptable 
because  It  may  involve  the  recognition  of 
East  Germany,  which  Is  one  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's goals  let  us  not  panic  Nonrecog- 
nition  of  the  Communist  regime  Is  one  of 
Dr  Adenauer's  most  precious  pieties  But 
la  terms  of  world  peace  and  Berlin's  free- 
dom. It  may  also  be  one  -f  the  m- 'St  dis- 
pensable 

Admittedly  there  .ire  hazards  involved  in 
Senatf.r  Mansfield  s  proposal,  but  Senator 
C.Ksz.  Republican,  of  South  Daltota.  observed 
sanely  that  it  was  a  good  starting  point  for 
exploration 

And  that  Is  the  vital  point  Reasonable 
men  may  dlfTer  on  the  merits  or  practicality 
of  M.\NsriEi,D  3  Ideas  What  Is  Inexcusable 
IS  the  suggestion  that  he  was  guilty  of  some 
high  crime  by  bringing  up  the  subject.  In 
a  world  as  precarious  as  ours,  no  man  has 
the  ngh'  t<j  say  that  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken  on  any  great  issue. 

(This    *dltorial    was    broadcast   on   June    15. 
1961.  over  WRDW  Television,  Augusta.  Ga.) 

This  IS  a  WRDW  TV  editorial. 

"Berlin  is  likely  to  become  the  pivot  of  a 
new  disaster  for  mank.nd'-  these  13  words 
concluded  an  addre.ss  made  by  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  M,\n^fiei.d  on  the  floor 
of  the  U  S  Senate  In  that  address  Mr. 
Mansfield  suggested  a  third  alternative  in 
the   Berlin  situation 

The  Senator  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  "the  way  to  peace  can  be  found  either 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  In 
Berlin  or  in  the  change  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev proposes" 

Senatfir  M.insfield  s\ii;gests  that  the  en- 
tire city  of  Berlin  be  put  under  an  Interna- 
tional trusteeship  Under  such  a  plan, 
routes  of  access  would  be  garrisoned  by  In- 
ternational peace  teams  *  *  •  both  East  and 
West  governments  would  pay  the  cost  of  such 
an  arrangement  under  written  agreements, 
and  the  interim  status  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  N.ATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. Such  a  change  m  Berlin  would  be  ter- 
ribly difficult,  but  as  the  Senator  put  It,  "It 
is  not.  really,  an  inflniteslmal  task  when 
compared  with  the  full  implications  of  an 
essay  in  military  solution  with  what  comes 
after  It   ■ 

As  Mr.  Mansfield  state.*!.  This  approach 
may  evoke  no  resp<jnse  from  Mr  Khrushchev. 
But  do  Mr  Khrushchev's  reactions,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  dissolve  us  from  our  ra- 
tional responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  In  this  sltiiatlon'''" 

Mr  Mansfield  has  thought  well  when  he 
says,  "If  the  present  p.:>sltions  of  the  parties 
concerned  remain  unchanged,  sooner  or  later, 
this  crisis  postponed,  this  crisis  avoided,  will 
cease  to  lie  dormant.  If  we  wait  for  the 
moment  of  heat,  it  may  be  too  late  to  think 
at  all" 

The  Montana  Senator  concluded.  "Sooner 
or  later  the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  seek  a  new  way,  a  third  way  to 
the  solution  of  the  Berlin  problem.  IJnless 
this  search  is  pursued  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch and  to  fruition,  sooner  or  later,  Ber- 
lin Is  likely  to  become  the  pivot  of  a  new 
disaster  for  mankind" 

Once  again,  we  feel  that  Senator  Mans- 
field has  displayed  cogent  observance  and 
realistic  approach  and  we  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly With  his  Berlin  proposal. 

This  was  a  WRDW  TV  editorial.  Jack  Belt, 
speaking  for  WRDW  Television. 

(From    the   Washington   Evening  Star,  June 
18.   1961] 
I  Bftrlin 

If.  as  Premier  Khrushchev  says,  the  lack 
of  a  German  peace  treaty  "keeps  alive  the 
smoldering  coals  of  World  War  II.  "  then  Ber- 
lin is  the  bellows  that  could  enflame  the 
w>irld  in  another  conflai^ratlon. 

During  the  16  years  Germany  and  Berlin 
have    been    divided,    the   Russians   have   had 


only  to  squeeze  the  bellows  and  world  ten- 
sions have  flared  anew. 

Premier  Khrushchev  fanned  the  flames 
again  last  week  in  calling  for  a  peace  treaty 
which  would  recognize  formally  the  exist- 
ence of  two  German  states  and  end  the 
Wests  occupation  rights  in  West  Berlin.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said  if  the  West  was  willing  to 
sign  such  a  treaty  then  he  would  help 
guarantee  West  Berlin's  existence  as  a  free 
city,   wltli   necessary  access  routes. 

If  the  West  does  not  Join  the  Soviet  Union, 
however.  In  .signing  such  a  treaty,  he  said 
the  Russians  would  sign  unilaterally  with 
the  East  Germans  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  would  force  the  West  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  with  the  East  Germans,  a 
situation  observers  fear  might  lead  to  war 
if  the  East  Germans  trj*  to  block  access  routes 
to  the  city. 

In  his  latest  speech.  Premier  Khrushchev 
said  "the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  cannot  be  postponed  any  longer. 
A  peaceful  settlement  In  Europe  must  be  at- 
tained this  year  " 

The  Premiers  haste  ts  due  apparently  to 
a  fear  that  West  Germany  might  become 
so  strong  It  would  be  willing  to  start  a  war 
to  liberate  East  Germany  or  to  reclaim 
land  ceded  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  Po- 
land. 

To  the  West.  Mr  Khrushchev's  fears  seem 
groundless,  but  as  any  visitor  to  the  So- 
viet Union  can  testify,  the  fear  In  Russia  of 
a  rearmed  Germany  is  real  indeed. 

Premier  Khrushchev  said  a  treaty  formal- 
izing the  borders  could  help  prevent  hostili- 
ties which  he  said  would  "mean  war — and 
a  thermonuclear  war  at  that," 

The  United  States  supports  West  Ger- 
many's demand  for  a  unified  Germany  The 
United  States  has  no  Intention  of  recognizing 
East  Germany,  and  President  Kennedy  has 
said  no  peace  treaty  would  be  signed  until 
free  and  universal  elections  were  held 
throughout  Germany, 

President  Kennedy  said  2  weeks  ago  that 
"we  are  not  seeking  to  change  the  present 
situation"  in  which  allied  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  West  Berlin  and  have  access  rights 
guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the  Russians,  In  a 
Soviet-East  German  treaty  there  is  an  im- 
plied threat  that  war  might  break  out  over 
access  rights  If  the  East  Germans  try  an- 
other Berlin  blockade. 

With  little  compromise  visible  In  these 
conflicting  views.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  brought  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
subject  in  urging  that  all  of  Berlin  be  made 
a  free  city  under  international  protection. 

This,  he  said,  would  be  a  third  way  be- 
tween the  two  positions  He  said  it  was  his 
own  idea,  and  not  the  administration's.  The 
concept,  however,  met  strong  opposition. 

West  Germany  Immediately  rejected  the 
idea,  because  it  would  "deepen  the  division" 
of  Germany.  Observers  also  doubted  If  the 
Mansfield  proposal  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Communists  who  carefully  have  avoided 
Including  East  Berlin  In  any  plan  to  set  up  a 
free  city. 

Immediate  prospects  were  for  a  hardening 
of  positions  and  an  Increase  of  tensions  this 
.summer  There  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
Russians  will  call  an  International  confer- 
ence to  sign  a  peace  treaty.  In  which  case 
It  Is  not  likely  the  West  would  attend. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  15,  1961] 
Disputed  Areas  in  the  State  or  the  Union 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  June  14,— Difference  of  opin- 
ion and  full  freedom  to  express  and  promote 
them,  supply  the  llfeblood  of  an  open, 
creative  and  free  society.  This  Is  no  less  the 
fact  because,  as  Is  being  widely  noted,  the 
depth  and  duration  of  some  of  these  difTer- 
ences  among  Americans  are  producing  conse- 
quences which  suit  Premier  Khrushchev  as 
well  as  If  he  had  planned  them  But  there 
are    controversies   which    the   President   has 


the  power  to  settle  Insofar  as  national  policy 
ts  concerned,  yet  which  continue  to  rage  be- 
cause of  the  Irresolution  or  the  conflict  of 
policy. 

Por  example,  the  administration  builds  up 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In 
Europe,  and  In  the  United  Nations  It  weakens 
the  alliance  It  Is  committed  to  noninter- 
vention In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  the 
administration  trained,  equipped  and  trans- 
ported the  antl -Castro  interventionists  In 
Cuba  And  then  It  denied  them  the  air- 
power  coverage  without  which  this  am- 
phibious landing  had  no  chance  to  succeed. 

Tlie  President  is  sworn  to  preserve  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar — specifically 
to  leave  undisturbed  the  price  of  gold 
Nevertheless,  he  has  been  deluging  Congress 
with  Government  spending  programs  for 
public  welfare  projects  (of  which  the  current 
t6  billion  housing  bill  as  submitted  Is 
typical ) .  each  In  the  same  tone  of  urgency 
that  confers  a  No  1  priority  on  each  The 
administration  Justifies  this  nonmllltary 
deficit  spending  on  the  unproved  theory 
that  its  annual  stimulation  of  the  national 
gross  wealth  will  make  It  self-Uquldatlng 
before  It  can  become  Inflationary  And  this 
calculation  Is  based  on  an  even  shakier 
theory — that  "real  Income  "  Is  produced  by 
Government  spending  and  private  spending 
alike,  despite  the  fact  that  the  former  can 
spend  only  what  It  subtracts  from  the  latter 

The  administration  evaluates  the  spread 
of  International  communism  to  West  Berlin. 
Asia  and  Africa  as  a  menace  which  must  be 
resisted  by  positive  and  aggressive  measures. 
Including  military  ones  If  these  are  required 
to  make  the  resistance  effective  and  are 
technically  feasible  But  Its  policy  Is  wholly 
passive  toward  Cuba,  where  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment Is  becoming  more  and  more  closely 
allied  with  Moscow  and  by  covert  and  open 
acts  Is  working  on  other  Latin  American  peo- 
ples to  follow  Its  lead  Tet  no  military  base 
which  the  United  States  maintains  on  the 
Russian  p>erlphery  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
attack  on  the  West  Is  nearer,  or  In  war  more 
dangerous  potentially,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  Cuba  Is  to  the  United  States. 

The  President  in  person  has  notified  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  that  we  will  use  force  if 
necessary  to  support  our  occupation  rights 
and  protect  the  people  in  West  Berlin 
against  his  plan  to  make  It  a  free  city,  with 
access  facilities  transferred  to  E-  t  Germany. 
But  while.  In  this  grim  showdown,  our  rights 
ultimately  might  survive.  West  Berlin  Itself 
might  not  This  Is  a  sot>er  military  Judg- 
ment which  calls  for  new  but  not  surrender- 
type  thinking  on  an  awesome  problem  How- 
ever, the  only  thinking  of  this  kind  revealed 
thus  far  In  administration  quarters  was  Sen- 
ator Mansfixlo's  today — a  "free  city"  com- 
posed of  the  two  Berlins  with  sound  guar- 
antees,  which   be   also  specified 

In  sum,  the  Indecisions  of  the  President 
and  the  administration — Indecisions  either 
because  no  policy  choice  has  been  made  or 
because  two  policies  are  running  in  con- 
flict— already  are  fostering,  in  at  least  six 
vital  areas  of  controversy,  consequences  most 
suitable  to  Khrushchev.  In  the  sixth  area  Is 
the  controversy  over  further  prolonging  the 
Geneva  test-ban  talks. 

Although  (1)  no  fallout  peril  would  be 
created  by  resuming  seismic  or  even  weap- 
ons testing  underground  by  the  United 
States.  (2)  no  check  on  disarmament  would 
be  Involved  because  the  existing  stockpiles 
already  are  sufficient  to  destroy  civilization. 
(3)  and  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  associated  Joint  con- 
gressional committees  are  urging  that  at  a 
minimum  test  preparations  be  made  at  once, 
the  President  continues  to  hesitate. 

He  has  been  persuaded  that  world  opinion 
would  not  understand  why  test  resumption 
as  a  measure  of  vital  security  has  been  forced 
on  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Strange  that  this  speculation  should  so 
much  Influence  a  President  with  his  powers 
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of  statement,  an  Ironclad  case  and  reports 
from  qualified  sources  that  there  are  at  least 
200  seismic  erents  a  year  In  Soviet  territory. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June 
15. 19611 

BcBLiN  :  A  THiao  Way 

In  his  search  for  a  "third  way"  In  Berlin, 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  rests  his 
case  on  the  unassailable  premise  that  the 
deadlock  there  may  "push  the  Western  na- 
tions and  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  new  vortex 
of  Irrationality  at  whose  center  lies  the 
graveyard  of  humanity"  Those  on  both 
sides  who  say  they  want  to  stand  pat  on 
Berlin,  come  what  may.  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  prospect. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Mans- 
field's remarks  were  of  the  Inspired  "trial 
balloon  "  variety,  or  whether  he  was  8p>eaktng 
on  bis  own  responsibility  And  perhaf>s  It 
doesn't  matter  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
his   speech    makes   sense 

As  matters  stand,  both  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  adhering  to  irreconcilable 
positions.  These  positions  take  little  account 
of  the  changes  In  Europe  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  some  16  years  ago.  And  they 
are  also  positions  which,  far  from  serving 
real  Interests,  promise  nothing  belter  to  all 
concerned  than  the  frightful  consequences 
of  a  nuclear  collision 

In  this  situation,  the  Montana  Senator 
calls  for  the  taking  of  a  new  look — a  search 
for  a  third  way  in  Berlin.  S(>eclfically,  he 
thinks  that  this  third  way  may  He  In  the 
creation  of  a  free  city  which  would  encom- 
pass not  Just  West  Berlin,  but  all  of  Berlin. 
This  free  city  would  be  held  In  trust  and 
In  peace  by  some  International  authority" 
until  such  time  as  It  can  again  serve  as  the 
capital  of  Germany,  and  Its  access  routes 
would  t>e  garrisoned  by  International  peace 
teams.  Meanwhile,  the  hopw  would  be  that 
the  East  and  the  West  Germans  could  work 
out  their  own  unification  problem. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  may  be  wishful  think- 
ing Senator  Mansfield  does  not  pretend  to 
know  how  Mr  Khrushchev  would  react  to 
such  a  proposal.  If  it  were  put  to  him  In 
forn^al  fashion,  and  there  is  little  in  the 
record  to  encourage  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Premier  would  respond  favorably.  Still,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  stated,  uncertainty 
as  to  Mr  Khrushchev's  reaction  does  not  re- 
lieve us  of  the  obligation  to  explore  any 
and  all  avenues  of  peace  'even  as  we  steel 
ourselves  for  what  must  come  If  the  way 
to  peace  cannot  be  found." 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  future  of  man- 
kind— most  certainly  Including  Americans. 
Russians  and  Germans.  Even  so.  we  cannot 
yield  to  unilateral  action  designed  to  force 
us  out  of  Berlin.  If  Mr  Khrushchev  will 
concede  nothing,  then  we — and  he — must 
accept  the  consequences  But  such  a  disas- 
ter should  not  be  called  down  upon  the  hu- 
man race  simply  because  an  obsessive  at- 
tachment to  old  and  outdated  positions  pre- 
cludes examination  of  rational  alternatives 


I  From  the  Great  Falls  Trlbxuie,  June  17. 

19611 

Mansfield  s  Free  Citt  Plan  for  Berlin 

Makes  Good  Sense 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  that  all 
of  Berlin  be  turned  over  to  an  International 
trusteeship  as  a  free  city  makes  good  sense. 
That  would  be  a  practical  solution  to  the 
renewed  threat  of  a  suicidal  East-West  arms 
conflict  over  the  Berlin  trouble  spot,  now 
building  up. 

Mansfield's  warning  that  "we  are  not  en- 
gaged In  Berlin  with  the  fast  draw  and  TV 
wax  bullets  any  more  than  the  Russians  are 
engaged  In  a  harmless  game  of  chess"  Is  in 
line  with  President  Kennedy's  report  on  his 
exchange  of  views  on  Berlin  with  Khru- 
shchev at  Vienna. 


As  the  President  put  It:  "Our  most  somber 
talks  were  on  the  subject  of  Germany  and 
Berlin." 

Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  U  S.  determina- 
tion to  maintain  at  any  risk  Western  access 
routes  to  West  Berlin  and  the  freedom  of 
the  city's  2  million  Inhabitants. 

Khrushchev,  In  ttirn,  was  emphatic  in  ex- 
pressing his  determination  to  change  the  ex- 
isting arrangement  at  Berlin. 

As  Mansfield  sees  It.  "sooner  or  later  the 
Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
seek  a  new  way" — an  alternative  to  war — for 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  controversy  Few 
Informed  observers  disagree  with  his  further 
statement  that  unless  a  search  for  settle- 
ment Is  pursued  with  energy  and  dispatch, 
sooner  or  later.  "Berlin  Is  likely  to  become 
the  pivot  of  a  new  disaster  to  mankind." 


(From  the  Providence  Evening  Journal.  June 
17.   19611 

Senator  Mansfield's  Plan  To  Ease  the 
Berlin    Crisis 

As  a  counter  to  the  Kremlin's  demand  that 
West  Berlin  be  turned  Into  a  free  city  under 
United  Nations  protection.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  has  revived  his  proposal  that  the 
free-city  status  be  applied  to  all  Berlin 

This  approach  to  the  future  of  the  former 
German  capital,  now  split  In  two  by  the  cold 
war  and  the  source  of  a  new  crisis  threat, 
has  not  excited  any  more  cheers  In  Bonn 
than  11  did  the  flist  time  Senator  Mansfield 
advanced  it  2  years  ago  indeed,  the  pro- 
posal has  been  greeted  in  West  Germany  with 
even  more  dismay  than  in  1959  since  in  the 
Interim  Mr  Mansfield  has  become  Senate 
majority  leader,  exercising  greater  Infiuence 
than  before 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  West  German 
perturbation  has  some  basis  In  fact  Any 
attempt  to  reunite  the  East  and  West  sectors 
of  Berlin,  one  side  a  free  society  supported 
economically  by  the  West  and  the  other  side 
totally  communlzed.  poses  almost  as  many 
practical  problems  as  the  reunification  of 
Germany  Itself. 

Indeed,  the  chances  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
accepting  the  Idea  are  slight  since  the  Krem- 
lin designated  East  Berlin  as  the  capital  of 
the  Communist  East  German  Government 
and  would  be  reluctant  to  remove  Ulbrichfs 
headquarters  from  the  city  which  still  Is  the 
emotional  capital  of  all  Germans 

Yet  no  move  could  be  devised  to  break  the 
dangerous  deadlock  over  Berlin  that  did  not 
arouse  sut>8tantlal  objections.  In  contrast. 
Senator  Mansfield's  proposal  has  several  sig- 
nificant virtues. 

Khrushchev,  whether  Intentionally  or  not. 
has  turned  Berlin  Into  a  powder  keg  by  de- 
manding. In  the  form  of  successive  near-ulti- 
matums, that  the  Western  Big  Three  retire 
from  West  Berlin,  which  he  has  characterized 
as  a  "t>one  In  the  throat"  of  the  Communist 
bloc  that  must  be  removed. 

He  sharpened  the  ultimatum  In  his  meet- 
ing with  President  Kennedy  In  Vienna  and 
In  his  fireside  chat  to  the  Soviet  people  It 
will  be  increasingly  hard  for  him  not  to  de- 
liver something  In  the  near  future.  Thus. 
Western  Insistence  on  the  status  quo  for 
West  Berlin  helps  to  keep  Khrushchev  on  his 
collision  course. 

The  Mansfield  Idea,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  end  the  status  quo  and  take  the  Big 
Three  stamp  off  West  Berlin,  Yet,  It  would 
wring  a  matching  concession  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  forcing  the  ouster  of  the  Ulbricht 
government  from  East  Berlin  and  restoring 
the  organic  unity  of  the  city. 

Thus,  a  change  of  status,  satisfying  an 
acute  Soviet  need,  would  be  achieved,  but 
the  withdrawal  from  Berlin  would  be  mu- 
tual One-sided  concession  by  the  West,  de- 
manded by  the  Kremlin,  which  would  be  a 
disastrous  and  Intolerable  defeat  for  the  At- 
lantic community  and  free  world,  would  be 
voided.  Further,  the  danger  of  war  over  Ber- 
lin,   now    a    very    real    potential,    would    be 


avoided  for  a  few  more  years,  giving  the  cold 
war  antagonists  time  to  negotiate  their  criti- 
cal differences. 

At  least,  the  proposal  offers  a  talking  point, 
beyond  the  Soviet  demands,  and  that  is  more 
than  anyone  or  any  nation  in  the  Western 
coalition  has  come  up  with  yet. 

The  Idea  is  worth  exploring  further,  even 
if  It  turns  out  only  as  a  gambit  that  would 
place  the  Kremlin  in  the  position  of  dog  in 
the  manger  and  take  the  West  off  the  defen- 
sive in  the  propaganda  war  over  Berlin  and 
Germany 


IProm  the  Washington  Star.  June  15.   19611 
GOP  Heads  Query  Policy  on  Berlin 

Republican  leaders  said  yes^sfday  the 
country  is  entitled  to  know  whet'her  the  pro- 
posal of  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mansfield 
to  have  all  of  Berlin  declared  a  free  city 
under  international  control  Indicates  any 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Dirksen  and 
House  Republican  Leader  Halleck  said  that 
when  President  Kennedy  returned  from  his 
Vienna  meeting  with  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev he  made  positive  statements  that  this 
country's  position  on  Berlin  had  not  been 
changed  and  that  the  United  States  would 
stand  by  its  existing  rights  in  West  Ber- 
lin. 

But  Mr  Halleck  said  it  is  hard  to  con- 
clude that  speeches  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
by  Senator  Mansfteld  and  other  Democrats 
were  "made  out  of  a  clear  sky." 

Senator  Dirksen  said  he  got  the  Impres- 
sion the  remarks  of  both  Democratic  Lead- 
er Mansfield  and  his  assistant.  Senator 
Humphrey,  were  trial  balloons  to  get  the  re- 
action of  the  American  people 

Advised  of  their  statements,  Senator  Mans- 
field said  he  made  his  suggestion  "entirely 
on  my  own"  and  the  administration  "had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

"I  didn't  even  send  copies  of  it  to  the 
President  or  the  State  Department."  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  told  reporters.  "It  was  not 
a  trial  balloon,  but  a  development  of  sug- 
gestions I  have  been  making  for  many 
months." 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  15,  1961 1 

East  Germany  Issues  Call  for  Peace  Treaty 

Meeting 

London,  Thursday.  June  15 — Communist 
East  Germany  has  demanded  that  West  Ger- 
many ban  all  rallies  in  a  3-mile-wide  zone 
along  the  border  between  the  two  Germanys, 
especially  demonstrations  on  June  17.  anni- 
versary of  the  1953  anti-Communist  uprising 
in  East  Germany. 

I  By  Bynum  Shaw.  Bonn  Bureau  of  the  Sun) 

Bonn.  June  14 — Communist  East  Ger- 
many today  Issued  an  api>eal  to  the  United 
States.  Britain.  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  conference  to  conclude  a  German 
peace  treaty. 

The  app>eal.  aimed  at  the  beginning  of 
talks  on  a  peace  treaty  with  "both  parts  of 
Germany  "  also  called  for  a  "normalization 
of  the  situation  in  West  Berlin," 

West  Berlin  at  present  Is  occupied  by  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  France  The 
fourth  part  of  the  city,  that  which  under 
wartime  agreements  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  has  been  turned  over  to 
East  Germany  Communist  appeals  for  nor- 
malization never  Include  that  portion  of  the 
city  in  the  text. 

Today's  East  German  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Communist  Central  Commit- 
tee, the  State  Council,  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, and  the  National  Front.  In  all  of 
these  organizations  except  the  National 
Front.  Walter  Ulbricht  former  Red  army 
colonel.  Is  the  dominant  figure  The  resolu- 
tion  said    the  Bonn   Government   for   years 
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has  evaded  all  proposals  based  on  peace' al 
understanding. 

I:  said  Bonn  row  fdces  d  decision  of  "truly 
hlBtortc  importance  '■ 

In  Bonn,  a  Oovernnr.ent  spokesnicin 
shrugged  off  the  East  Gertn.ui  propo&d.;  aa 
■■parrot   'ilk  " 

The  spokesman  said  there  -s  no  reajson  to 
believe  that  the  Western  Powers  are  retreat- 
ing before  Soviet  Preni.er  KhfishoSiev  s 
Vienna  demands. 

Government  officials  also  were  stud-. Ing  a 
proposal  by  U.S.  Senator  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  free  city  of  Berlin  which  would  In- 
clude not  only  the  Western  but  also  the 
Eastern  sectors  of  the  city. 

While  criticizing  M\N'=fixi,d's  contention 
that  Berlin  for  the  West  is  an  untenable 
jne'tV'in.  these  sourres  welcome  the  pos.sl- 
billty  of  a  reestabllshnient  of  Greater  Berlin 
as  a  linit. 

Officials  pointed  out  that  in  1950  West 
Germany  had  proposed  free  elections  for  all 
Of  Berlin  and  the  creation  of  an  elective 
council  perhaps  under  four-power  super- 
vision for  the  operation  of  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

JtDICI.^RY      BILL     GETS      AN     OK 

There  is  no  hope  hf-re.  ho'^vever.  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wotild  relinquish  an  inch  of 
terrltorv  in  the  hope  of  gainir.E;  more. 

Meanwhile  In  Bonn,  the  Bundestag  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  rede.lnes  the  status  of 
the  West  German  Judicl.ary. 

The  bill  would  allow  72  Judges  who  served 
xmder  the  Hitler  reelme  and  are  known  as 
"hanging  Judges,  '  to  ?..«k  for  retirement  In 
the  next  year 

If  they  retire  voluntarily,  they  will  retain 
full  pension  rights  even  if  they  are  not  yet 
at  the  pensioning  age  of  65.  if  they  de- 
cline to  accept  this  easy  way  out.  they  later 
will  be  removed  from  office  through  a  change 
In  the  Constitution. 

The  enforced  retirement  would  deprive 
the  Judges  of  pf»nsion  rights. 

[From    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer,    June    16. 
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Prelttde  to  Retreat'' 

This  weeks  speech  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Democratic  floor  leader  in  the 
Senate,  is  illustrative  of  one  of  the  gravest 
weaknesses  in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Senator  Mavsfield,  who  is  normally  the 
administration's  spokesman  on  such  mat- 
ter? suggested  as  a  third  alternative  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  be  solved  by  converting  the 
prewar  German  capital  into  a  free  city  gov- 
erned by  an  unnamed  international  au- 
thority. 

The  Man.«fie'd  ororxisal  is  strikingly  like 
Soviet  Premier  NiKi-.d  ri.  Khrushchev's  long- 
time advocacy  of  Unit^jd  Nations  control  of 
Berlin.  In  view  of  the  dismal  record  of  the 
UJff.  as  an  Impartial  arbiter  in  the  Congo, 
a  U-N.  mandate  in  Berlin  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  total  surrender  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  East  German  satellite. 

Quite  apart  from  Its  basic  unsoundness, 
there  are  two  particularly  amazing  features 
in  the  Mansfield  plan  for   Berlin. 

First  of  all,  Senator  Ma.nsfield  told  the 
Senate  that  he  was  speaking  simply  as  one 
lawmaker.  But  a  majority  leader  never 
speaks  as  a  mere  lawmaker.  Whether  he 
wants  to  be  or  not.  he  Is  armed  with  the 
prestige  that  his  role  as  an  administration 
spokesman  affords  him.  Every  word  he  ut- 
ters, consequently,  will  be  interpreted 
throughout  the  world  as  having  at  least  the 
foreknowledge   of   the  White  House. 

Secondly.  Senator  Mansfield  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  less  (  pportune  time  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  ;.=;  thinking  of  a  Berlin 
retreat.  Too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  ap- 
proached an  international  crisis  apparently 
united      apparently    conamltted,    apparently 


determined  not  to  backtrack.  And  ut  that 
crucial  moment,  someone  steps  forw.u-d  with 
an  intimation  that  the  United  States  might 
settle  for  far  less  than  its  official  spokesmen 
have  sought.  This  procedure  is  like  advertis- 
ing In  advance  that  we  don't  mean  wli.it  we 
say.  Our  enemies  are  encouraged  to  stand 
pat.  to  enlarge  their  demands. 

The  entire  U.S.  position  in  Berlin  rests 
on  the  occupation  agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  Big  Pour  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  We  have  t>een  insisting  all  along 
that  the  Russians  fulfill  their  obiigationa 
under  that  compact  and  that  they  permit 
the  Western  Powers  to  fulfill  theirs. 

Entering  Into  any  new  agreement  would 
Immediately  nullify  the  1945  agreement.  Our 
rights  in  Berlin  would  be  wiped  away.  So 
would  the  obligations  of  the  Russians. 

Nothing,  we  think,  would  please  Khru- 
shchev more. 

Tlie  administration  should  lose  no  time  in 
repudiating  a  surrender  in  Berlin  and  In 
seeking  to  repair  the  damage  that  inevitably 
accompanied  the  Mansfield  proposal.  Even 
with  such  a  disavowal  from  the  White  House, 
the  Western  position  will  be  seriously  Im- 
paired. 


[Prom   the   Dallas   Morning    News,   June    16. 
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No  Merit  IN  Mansfxeld  Plan 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  propxssal  that  all 
Berlin  be  turned  over  to  an  international 
trusteeship  as  a  free  city  Immediately  raises 
a  question.  Does  President  Kennedy  ap- 
prove? 

Only  recently  the  President  said  flatly,  "We 
win  fight  for  BerUn." 

Then,  at  the  summit  conference.  Khru- 
."^hchev  slammed  the  Issue  of  West  Berlin 
down  on  the  table  and  Issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Western  Powers  to  get  out  of  the  city 
within  6  months. 

While  this  now  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  lmp>ortant  thing  that  happ)ened  at  the 
conference,  the  President  did  not  mention 
it  in  his  report  to  the  Nation.  This  creates 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  :  uggestion  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  leader  is  a  move  to 
open  the  way  for  the  President  to  back  down 
from  his  bold  statement,  "We  will  fight  for 
Berlin." 

Mansfield's  proposal  is  utterly  without 
merit.  It  would  merely  strengthen  Soviet 
Russia.  The  original  proposal  for  adminis- 
tration of  Berlin  was  through  a  four-fXDwer 
agency,  including  Russia.  But  Russia  would 
never  cooperate  and  has  schemed  constantly 
to  put  Berlin  xmder  Communist  control. 
This  would  be  Russia's  strategy  under  any 
such  program  as  Mansfield  now  Euggests. 

Russia  desperately  wants  control  of  West 
Berlin  because  that  city  is  a  coristant  exhibit 
of  Western  freedom  against  Soviet  slavery. 
A  large  majority  of  West  Berlin  citizens  have 
been  constantly  loyal  to  the  West.  To  de- 
sert them  would  be  a  cowardly  retreat  by  the 
Western  Powers.  This  would  depreciate 
their  prestige  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
more  than  anything  else  that  has  been  done. 
The  President  should  immediately  voice  hla 
opposition  to  the  Mansfield  proposal.  The 
Senate  should  turn  it  down. 


[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin. 

June  16,  1961] 

The  FuTt'BE  or  Berlin 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  now  served 
warning,  far  the  third  time,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin  and  a  divided  Germany  must 
be  solved  within  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

In  1958  he  set  the  limit  at  6  months,  but 
took  no  action  to  Implement  his  threat. 
Last  year  he  fixed  the  new  limit  as  "in  1961." 
Now  he  has  rei>eated  this  warning.  In  a 
speech  to  tlie  Russian  people  reporting  on 
his  Vienna  meeting  with  President  Kennedy. 

His  speech  contained  little  that  was  new, 
and  his  manner  was  not  bellicose.     He  sim- 


ply restated  the  Russian  conditions  for  a 
settlement — utterly  unacceptable  to  the 
West — but  he  stated  them  with  a  armnesa 
that  left  little  doubt  that  East  and  West 
this  year  will  see  a  test  of  courage  and  de- 
termination   centering   on    Berlin. 

His  speech  confirms  President  Kennedy's 
report  that  the  meeting  at  Vienna  was  a 
somber  one.  What  is  worse,  it  gives  little 
support  to  the  one  hope  that  President  Ken- 
nedy brought  home:  that  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  the  chances  for  a  dangerous  mis- 
Judgment  on  either  side  should  now  be  less. 

The  Presidents  principal  concern  at 
Vienna  was  to  impress  upon  Khruahchev 
that  the  West  is  in  deadly  earnest  in  de- 
claring Its  Intention  of  defending  its  rights 
in  Berlin,  and  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  meet  Its  commitments  to  the 
free  people  in  West  Berlin. 

If  Khrushchev  was  impressed,  or  his  plans 
altered,  by  the  Vienna  meeting,  his  address 
to  the  Russian  people  did  not  show  it.  He 
seems  convinced  that  the  Webt  will,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  retreat  from  lu  firm 
poelUon. 

If  he  continues  to  hold  to  this  view  and 
acts  upon  It,  President  Kennedy  and  our 
Western  allies  wUi  be  compelled  to  find 
means  of  showing  him  that  he  Is  still  mis- 
judging the  West;  or  make  an  ignominous 
retreat  which  would  be  Interpreted  through- 
out the  world  as  meaning  that  the  cold  war 
is  lost. 

FLntTING    WITH    APPEASEMENT 

President  Kennedy's  difficulties.  In  show- 
ing that  the  West  will  not  retreat  at  Berlin, 
have  been  complicated  meanwhile  by  the 
fact  that  Senator  Mike  Mansftkls  has  now 
proposed,  for  the  second  time.  exacUy  such 
a  solution  for  Berlin. 

The  danger  doesn't  lie  in  the  scheme  it- 
self, since  It's  not  likely  to  get  far.  What's 
dangerous  Is  the  fact  that  It  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  Senate  majority  leader,  and 
that  some  of  our  European  allies  (and  per- 
haps Russia)  are  already  wondering  If  it  is 
a  trial  balloon  sent  up  by  the  administration. 

Senator  Mansfield  proposes  that  East  and 
West  Berlin  should  be  unified  In  a  single 
free  city,  which  could  better  be  called  a  de- 
fenseless city.  It  would  be  held  In  trust  by 
an  International  authority.  Both  Soviet  and 
Western  garrisons  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  city  and  its  access  routes  would  be 
guarded  by  International  peace  teams 

The  bugs  In  his  plan  are  dragon  size. 
Khrushchev,  for  one  thing,  has  repeatedly 
declared  of  late  that  he  will  Insist  on  a  three- 
sided  makeup  for  any  major  international 
control  group,  with  a  built-in  Soviet  veto  to 
paraly?!e  Its  work.  If  this  were  agreed  to 
here,  Berlin  would  be  gone  in  a  day. 

Senator  Manstieu)  has  Ignored  aome  Im- 
portant questions.  How  long  would  West 
Berlin  remain  free  if  Its  freedom  depended 
on  the  determination  of  International  troops 
from,  say,  India,  to  resist  aggression  or  en- 
croachment by  Russia's  East  German  pup- 
pets? Does  he  seriously  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  let  East  Ber- 
llners  and  East  Germans  be  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  all  the  freedoms  and  prosperity  now 
enjoyed  by  West  Berliners?  If  he  does,  he 
Is  entitled  without  contest  to  the  PoUyanna 
medal  of  1961. 

Senator  Mansfield  puts  forth  his  plan  as 
a  third  way  to  avoid  dangers  growing  out  of 
the  rigid  positions  taken  by  Russia  and  the 
West. 

His  language  suggesU  that  both  sides  are 
being  stubbornly  unreasonable. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  West  is  standing  on 
agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1944.  The  Sovleu  are  threatening  to  vio- 
late them,  to  gobble  up  Berlin  and  one-third 
of  Germany.  The  difference  U  like  that  be- 
tween the  rigid  positions  of  an  honest  citi- 
zen and  the  robber,  who,  at  the  point  of  a 
gun,  demands  his  purse. 
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I  Prom  the  New   York  Herald  Tribune,  June 

16, 1961  I 

Senator   M^NSFIELD's  Invitation  to 

Miscalculate 

Senator  Mansfield's  proposal  for  making 
A  free  city  of  Berlin  was  prompted,  no  doubt, 
by  that  Irresistible  desire  to  be  helpful  which 
frequently  animates  Members  of  Congress 
when  they  happen  to  ponder  great  interna- 
tional problems. 

Whether  from  vanity  or  discretion,  he  in- 
sists that  this  is  hla  own  Idea,  and  not  that 
of  an  administration  whose  majority  he 
leads  In  the  Senate. 

But  surely  had  he  stopped  to  think.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  might  have  considered  the 
Immediate  background  of  events  against 
which  this  prop>o8al  was  paraded  President 
Kennedy's  meeting  with  Mr  Khrushchev  in 
Vienna  disclosed  that  Berlin  Is  to  be  the  tar- 
get of  a  fresh  onslaught  by  Soviet  diplo- 
macy. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  majority  leader 
openly  suggests  a  Berlin  solution  radically 
different  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
West,  and  halfway  toward  Mr  Khrushchev's 
own.  Is  a  serious  diplomatic  blunder. 

We  may  be  all  too  used  to  Senators  speak- 
ing only  for  themselves,  but  nobody  else  is 
Indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  ruses  of  diplomacy 
Is  to  characterize  as  purely  personal  some- 
thing which  is  later  to  be  unmasked  as  offi- 
cial. We  cannot  blame  Mr  Khrushchev,  or 
even  T>r  Adenauer.  If  they  see  a  trial  bal- 
loon In  Mr  Mansfield  s  suggestion  Nor 
will  the  foolish  Impracticability  of  Its  de- 
tails influence  their  Judgment;  trial  balloons 
after  all.  are  not  meant  to  stay  aloft  very 
long. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June   16.   1961  | 

The  Troubles  Khrushchev  Seldom 

Mentions 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  June  15 — There  is  an  odd 
distortion  In  Premier  Khrushchev's  report 
today  on  his  Vienna  talks  with  President 
Kennedy 

In  discussing  what  the  West  might  do  if 
Moscow  made  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
the  Communist  regime  of  East  Germany,  he 
said:  "Some  threaten  they  will  not  recognize 
the  treaty  and  will  use  force  to  oppose  It. 
Any  force  against  us  will  be  answered  by 
force.     We  have  the  means  " 

This  Is  odd  because  President  Kennedy 
personally  reassured  Mr  Khrushchev  on  this 
point  In  Vienna.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  legal  aspects  of  signing  a  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  getting  supplies  through  to  West  Ber- 
lin 

The  President  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions to  supply  the  2.200.000  people  of  West 
Berlin,  by  force  if  necessary,  but  that  it  was 
not  particularly  concerned  about  who 
stamped  the  papers  at  the  East  Berlin  bor- 
der, just  so  the  supplies  went  through 

Nevertheless,  in  his  fireless-slde  chat  to- 
night, the  Soviet  leader  set  up  the  straw- 
man  and  threatened  to  use  force  under  cir- 
cumstances which  the  President  had  told 
him  would  not  occur  In  fact,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  went  on  to  London  from 
Vienna,  the  point  was  repeated  that  the 
Western  nations  were  not  going  to  war  over 
the  color  of  the  stamp  on  scraps  of  paper 
but  that  they  were  determined  to  get  the 
supplies  through 

Khrushchev,  however,  is  setting  the  stage 
for  summoning  a  big  peace  conference  on 
Germany  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Communist  parties  Washington  won't  like 
this  and  won't  participate  in  such  a  confer- 
ence, but  nobody  here  is  going  to  mobilize 
the  troops  to  bang  through  Helmstedt  toward 
West  Berlin  Just  l)ecause  the  Soviet  leader 
needs  to  sign  a  pe.ice  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many for  Internal  Communist  reasons. 


Having  had  previous  problems  with  his 
own  allies.  President  Kennedy  understands 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  political  problems  There 
is  plenty  of  trouble  In  the  Communist  para- 
dise. Their  agricultural  policies  have  been 
a  spectacular  failure.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  Khrushchev's  specialty  when  he  came 
to  power,  but  it  has  been  his  greatest  disap- 
jx)lntment.  In  China  the  food  situation  is 
desfxerate  and  may  prove  by  the  end  of  this 
year  to  be  the  biggest  fiop  and  tragedy  of 
1961. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  China  is  con- 
stantly pressing  the  Soviet  Union  for  more 
svipplies  than  Moscow  wishes  to  give  and 
at  the  same  time  challenging  Khrushchev's 
Geological  and  political  leadership. 

All  Is  not  well  for  Khrushchev  in  other 
places  either.  His  dreams  of  conquest  in  the 
Middle  East  have  not  materialized  Nasser 
has  turned  on  him  and  vice  versa.  Iraq  has 
not  fallen  Into  his  lap  as  the  Communist 
brethren  anticipated.  Albania  has  been  de- 
fying Moscow  and  forced  Khrushchev  to  dis- 
mantle his  rubmarlne  base  in  that  country 

In  fact.  Khrushchev's  whole  campaign  to 
establish  a  three-headed  control  of  interna- 
tional machinery  Is  a  direct  result  not  of 
Soviet  sviccesses  recently  but  of  a  spectacu- 
lar Soviet  defeat  In  the  Congo,  where  the 
UN.  forced  the  Communists  out. 

It  is  no  wonder  Khrushchev  wants  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  at  least  the  impression  of 
a  victory  at  the  big  Communist  blowout  in 
October.  In  Communist  terms,  his  record 
is  not  one  of  unrelieved  success.  He  is 
picking  up  some  easy  victories  in  Laos  and 
other  places  close  to  Soviet  borders,  but  his 
difficulties  with  Peiplng.  Cairo,  and  Albania, 
his  failure  to  get  the  supplies  anticipated 
from  East  Germany,  the  increasing  pressure 
for  more  food  and  freedom  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself — 
all  these  make  his  life  less  serene  than  it 
sometimes   apjiears   to  be  In  the  West. 

Thus,  his  threats  to  use  force  in  Germany 
sound  brave  enough  but  actually  mean  very 
little.  If  he  really  wants  to  show  how  brave 
he  is.  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  encourage  the 
E:ist  Germans  to  block  the  supply  routes 
to  Berlin,  and  then  he  will  have  a  test  of 
courage  that  will  make  Stalingrad  look  like 
a  tea  parly. 

For  this  Government  Is  not  thinking  of 
making  all  of  Berlin  a  free  city,  no  matter 
what  Senator  Mikf  Mansfield  says,  and  It 
is  not  thinking  of  war  to  keep  Khnoshchev 
from  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany. 

It  is  merely  saying  that  it  will  not  aban- 
don the  West  Berliners;  that  it  will  supply 
them  no  matter  who  stamps  the  papers,  and 
It  Is  advising  Khrushchev  not  to  let  the  sup- 
plies be  stopped  unless  he  wants  to  risk 
everything  achieved  by  the  Soviet  revolution 
In  the  last  40  years.  ) 


I  From   the  New  York  Daily  News.  June 

16.   1961] 

Appeasement  and  Defeatism 

—  to  come  out  for  a  new  Berlin  setup  that 

has  the  mackerel-ln-the-moonlight  :5mell  of 

appeasement  and  defeatism. 

It  is  the  Montana  Democrat's  laiid  Sen- 
ate majority  leader's)  thought  that,  pending 
unification  of  Germany,  all  Berlin  should  be 
trusted  to  some  International  authority,  with 
entrances  and  exits  kept  open  by  peace 
forces  like  those  which  have  prevented  war 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  but  have  :iot  pre- 
vented persistent  unrest  in  the  former  Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Such  a  rejlggerlng  In  Berlin  would  obvi- 
ously open  the  whole  city  to  conquest  by 
Communist  mobs,  with  the  Red  army  back- 
ing them  up.  unless  the  peace  fortes  were 
big  enough  to  beat  back  the  Russian  legions 

By  agreeing  to  It,  the  Western  alllts  would 
recognize  Bast  Germany's  Communist  "gov- 
ernment." at  least  unofficially,  and  cause  the 
captive  nations  to  lose  all  hope  of  liberation. 


Concerning  the  Mansfield  proposal.  Sena- 
tor Everett  M  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  wants  to 
know  whether  it  is  a  trial  balloon  indicat- 
ing that  the  Kennedy  administration  now 
plans  to  weasel  gradually  and  slyly  out  of  Its 
rejjeated  promises  to  sti^nd  firm  on  West 
Berlin. 

Mansfield  says  it  is  not;  but.  with  all  due 
respect  to  him.  it  seems  to  us  that  what  is 
needed  is  some  reassurance  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Khrushchev,  you'll  remem- 
ber, said  long  before  the  1960  election  th.it 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  deal  with  a  new 
U.S.  President,  whereas  he  couldn't  get  to 
first  base  with  Eisenhower 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  16.  19611 
West  Germans  Protest  Plan  of  Mansfield 

Bonn.  Germany  June  16 — The  W'est 
German  Government  has  come  out  strongly 
against  the  Mansfield  proposals  for  a  com- 
promise solution  to  the  Berlin  problem. 

Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  Guenther 
von  Hase.  told  a  news  conference  yesterday 
the  plan  would  mean  deepening  the  division 
of  Germany  and  legalizing  to  a  certain  de- 
gree Communist  East  Germany.  Mr.  Hase 
said  West  Germany  would  never  agree  to 
this. 

U.S.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  had  pro- 
posed uniting  the  present  Communist  and 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  creating  a  uni- 
fied free  city  It  would  be  held  in  trust  by 
an  international  organization  until  Germany 
is  reunified. 

Senator  Mansfield  argued  in  his  speech 
before  the  Senate  that  this  would  be  one  way 
to  avert  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  that  hangs 
over  the  Berlin  issue  because  of  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  a  solution.  He 
emphasized  that  he  was  speaking  for  him- 
self, not  for  the  administration. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Senator  put 
forward  this  plan  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, but  we  regret  that  we  cannot  call  it 
good."  Mr  Hase  said. 

"To  follow  the  plan  would  mean  dividing 
Germany  into  three  parts  "  Mr  Hase  said, 
meaning  West  and  East  Germany,  plus  the 
new  free  city  of  Berlin. 

The  longstanding  policy  of  West  Germany 
is  to  end  the  present  division  of  the  coun- 
try through  free  elections  and  reestablish 
Berlin  as  the  national  capital. 

"The  solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  can- 
not be  treated  separately."  Mr.  Hase  said. 
"Berlin  is  a  part  of  free  Germany  and  must 
become   the   capital   of   a  unified  Germany  " 

TTien  Mr  Hase  bore  down  on  the  Mans- 
field proposal  that  West  Germany  and  East 
Germany  get  together  on  a  new  status  for 
Berlin.  Mr  Hase  said  this  would  give  a  form 
of  recognition  and  legalization  to  Commu- 
nist East  Germany,  a  step  West  Germany 
has  firmly  opposed  It  even  refuses  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  countries  that 
extend  them  to  East  Germany. 

Praise  was  given  Senator  Mansfield  for 
treating  Berlin  as  a  whole.  In  contrast  with 
Premier  Khrushchev.  In  his  memorandum 
to  President  Kennedy  Mr  Khrushchev  de- 
manded that  only  the  western  sector  of  the 
city  be  internationalized  and  demilitarized. 
The  eastern  sector  would  remain  the  capi- 
tal of  East  Germany,  fully  under  Commu- 
nist control. 

Mr  Hase  said:  "The  Senator  speaks  cor- 
rectly of  the  whole  of  Berlin. "  but  that  was 
all  he  had  good  to  say  about  the  Mansfield 
plan. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  16, 

1961] 

Mike  Denies   Flying   Berlin   Balloon 

Washington.  June  15 — Republican  con- 
gressional chiefs  demanded  to  know  today 
whether  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
M'lNSFiEi.n'.'?  proposal  that  Berlin  be  m.Tde  a 
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free  c:ry  was  a  trial  balloon  for  an  adnitn- 
Utritior.  policy  shirt. 

Maksfifld  promptly  denied  that  his  sug- 
gest ;.-i!i  yesterday  in  a  Senate  speech  was 
designed  to  test  public  reaction  The  Mon- 
tana Democrat  said  the  speech  merely  was 
a  -  .rnp.;  it.  .'.-i  if  •.■.►-as  he  and  others  had 
expressed  previOM.siv  Mansfield  said  he  had 
n  t  given  an  advance  copy  of  his  remarka 
to  th?  White  Ho'ise  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Asked  abotit  the  GOP  statement.  Assoriate 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Andrew  Hatcher 
declined  comment. 

Man'sfieid  said  yesterday  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  must  compromise  their 
differences  on  Berlin  or  risk  nuclear  war.  He 
proposed  a  third  way — making  East  and  West 
BerLn  a  free  city.  It  would  remain  under 
international  trusteeship  pending  German 
reunification. 

I  WONDER      It      IT    S       "i      FLE:  FR 

Senn'e  Republln.n  Le-^der  Everett  M 
niHKSEN  and  H'ure  GOP  Ch'.ef  Charles  A. 
Halleck  questioned  wh^tr-er  Mwsfteld's 
statement  was  a  feeler  to  determine  public 
re.'iction  to  any  new   Berlin  policy. 

Halleck  said  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  "whether  there  is  an  official  change  In 
our  position  toward  Berlin." 

President  Kennedy  told  the  Nation  after 
his  Vienna  meeting  with  Khrushchev  that 
he  emphasized  to  the  Soviet  Premier  this 
cou.n*:ry3  determination  to  defend  its  treaty 
rights  and  access  to  V.'est  Berlin. 

Bow  June  15 — West  Germany  never 
would  dign  a  proposal,  such  as  Senator 
MANsr-.T:LD  su^fests,  to  make  Berlin  a  free 
city  under  an  International  trusteeship,  a 
Government  spckesman  said  today. 

Poreisn  Minl-stry  Spokesman  Karl  Ounther 
Von  H.t..se  s.ild  that  Mansfield's  suggestion 
was  ■■incompatible  Ai'h  the  inalienable  claim 
of  thr-  German  p)eopIe  toward  reuniflcation 
and  freedom  " 

V  <n  Hase  said  East  Germany's  leaders 
would  have  no  right  to  sign  such  a  plan 
either,  since  East  Germany  ■la  far  from  sov- 
ereign." 

MvNsriELD's  remarks  came  as  something  of 
a  shock  In  West  Germany,  where  they  re- 
ceived banner  headlines. 


Berlin.  June  15  —  East  German  Commu- 
nist Leader  Walter  Ulbricht  today  openly 
threatened  interference  with  West  Berlin's 
trallflc  should  a  German  peace  treaty  be 
signed  He  hinted  that  Allied  planes  would 
be  forced  down  If  they  tried  another  Berlin 
airlift. 

Speaking  In  E.ist  Berlin,  Ulbricht  advised 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  to 
start  immediate  negotiations  if  they  want  to 
travel  to  Berlin  after  a  treaty  Is  signed.  He 
said  road,  rail  and  air  traffic  would  be  In- 
terrupted unless  the  West  signed  agreements 
with  E.ist  Germa::y. 

'  German   Raps     Free   City'^ 

Tl.e  pr'iposal  by  Senator  Mike  M-l.vsfield, 
Democratic  majority  leader,  to  turn  Berlin 
into  a  free  city  would  make  the  German 
metropolis  "a  city  without  freedom,"  Baron 
Karl  "T.  Guttenberg,  member  of  the  German 
Parliament,  declared  yesterday.  He  spoke  at 
Waldorf  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
8th  anniversary  of  the  East  German  uprising. 
Guttenberg  said  that  replacing  the  oc- 
cupying powers — the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  FYance — by  any  international  au- 
thority would  mean  setting  up  an  Instru- 
ment for  Eastern  intervention. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  17,  1961] 

KrMORs  OF  Concessions.   West  Again  Faces 

Issui  or  Action   on  Berlin 

1  By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Once    again    the    United    States    and    its 
British  and  FYench  allies  face  this  question 


over  Berlin:  should  they  attempt  to  stand 
pat  on  the  present  arrangement;  should 
they  offer  to  negotiate  but  only  In  a  limited 
way  which  could  lead  to  no  new  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  or  should  they  take 
the  risk  of  some  daring  new  projx^als? 

Officially,  the  United  States  is  standing 
pat.  But  everyone  who  went  through  the 
last  Berlin  crisis,  the  one  precipitated  by 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S.  KhrushcheVs  ulti- 
matum of  Thanksgiving  Day,  1958,  assumes 
the  West  will  go  to  the  conference  table 
once   again    to   avert   a   military   showdown. 

The  real  question,  then,  Is  whether  the 
West  will  (gain  offer  some  small  concessions 
or  whether  It  will  try  for  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  some   major  new   proposals. 

Yesterday  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office  flatly  denied  a 
London  Dally  Telegraph  report  that  Western 
experts  were  working  on  a  plan  In  which 
the  West  would  concede  some  kind  of  recog- 
nition of  Communist  East  Germany  and 
the  present  Oder-Nelsse  border  between  East 
Germany  and  Poland  In  exchange  for  a 
permanent  arrangement  for  free  West 
Berlin. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  news- 
men the  article  was  "Just  not  accurate,"  that 
he  foresaw  no  change  in  the  pHDllcy  of  stand- 
ing arm  on  Berlin. 

Denials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  at  least  dis- 
cussion— seme  time  back,  not  Just  since 
Khrushche-/"8  demand  for  a  German  p-jace 
treaty  in  1961 — of  this  very  Idea.  How  fer 
it  has  gone  is  unknown  but  it  Is  a  fact  that 
some  very  lmi)ortant  persons  In  the  admin- 
istration have  at  least  scouted  the  Idea  as 
a  po6slbllli,y. 

The  State  Department  also  took  pains  to 
knock  down  the  idea  that  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansiteld's  Wednesday  sfjeech, 
calling  for  establishment  of  a  free  city  com- 
posed of  both  East  and  West  Berlin,  was  an 
administration  trial  balloon. 

Manstielo  has  said  he  was  talking  entirely 
on  his  own.  In  fact  he  avoided  telling  t^ny- 
one  In  the  administration  In  advance  lest 
they  try  to  argue  him  out  of  making  It.  His 
point  was  to  get  dlscu.sslon  going. 

These  are  not  the  only  people  in  Washing- 
ton talking  about  a  bold  approach  to  the 
Berlin  lss\ie.  Columnist  Walter  Llppmann 
alluded  to  it  on  a  television  interview  Thurs- 
day night. 

Where  it  will  come  out  is  now  totally  un- 
certain since  agreement  will  be  necessary 
not  Just  among  the  experts  but  among  Pres- 
ident Kemiedy,  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmlllan.  Their  current  posture  is  to 
"stand  firm." 

Today  In  West  Berlin  there  will  be  a  mas- 
sive rally,  called  by  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  to 
give  the  West  Berliner's  answer  to  Khru- 
shchev. It  will  be  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  abortive  19.53  East  Berlin  and  East 
German  uprising,  an  uprising  'crushed  by 
Soviet  military  power. 

The  White  House  yesterday  had  no  com- 
ment on  Khrushchev's  radio-television 
speech  of  Thursday  though  the  President 
received  a  transcript  of  the  text. 

(From  the  New  York  Mixsor.  June  17,  1961] 
Are  WeI^dt? 

In  the  teeth  of  the  Khrushchev  ultlma- 
ttun,  the  free  world  must  make  a  choice.  Its 
nations  must  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

There  is  no  "third  way." 

For  if  a  third  way  is  to  be  entertjilned, 
the  way  proposed  by  Senator  Mansfitld,  for 
instance,  to  the  disservice  of  his  country,  in 
our  opinion,  then  there  is  to  be  more  com- 
promise and  appeasement. 

The  time  for  all  that  is  past. 

This  may  be  our  last  chance. 

Khrtishchev's  ultimatum  is  that  there 
must  be  a  German  peace  treaty  on  his  terms 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  December  31,   1961. 


This  means  a  treaty  agreement  between 
East  and  West  with  both  Germanys  or  a 
unilateral  treaty  on  Communist  Russia's 
part  with   Communist  East  Germany. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  must  call 
Khrushchev's  bluff;  we  must  stand  Arm  even 
at  the  risk  that  he  Is  not  blufOng. 

But  is  this  a  time  for  utter  pessimism? 
We  l>elieve  not.  All  the  cards  are  not  In 
Khrushchev's    hands,    for — 

We  hold  some  aces  on  our  own  side,  if 
we've  got  the  guts  to  play  out  tlM  game — 
we  and  our  allies. 

Our  advantage  lies  in  the  enemy's  weak- 
ness; he  is  weak  in  many  ways. 

1  The  Russian  people,  with  whom  we 
have  DO  quarrel,  insistently  are  demanding 
more  uf  tl>e  fruits  of  peace,  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  which  communism  prom- 
ised and  never  gave. 

a.  We  are  in  West  Berlin  by  right  and 
treat;-. 

3.  The  only  solution  of  the  so-called  Ger- 
man problem  is  by  f{-ee,  supervised  elections 
conducted  throughout  all  Germany.  The 
world  should  be  reminded  continually  that 
Soviet  Russia  agreed  to  elections— and  re- 
neged. 

4.  West  Berlin,  an  enclave  within  East  Ger- 
many, has  become  the  world's  brightest 
ahowcase  of  freedom.  By  thousands  each 
week,  refugees  flee  to  its  sanctuary  from  the 
Communist  surroundlnc^. 

6.  More  important  than  all  else  Is  the  eco- 
nomic power  which  we,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  our  allies,  hold  over  the  Communist 
heartland  and  its  subverted  satellites.  Are 
we  and  our  allies  ready  to  take  a  decisive 
step  niiw  and  cut  off  all  trade  with  commu- 
ni^m  and  Its  bullyragging  leader?  Therein 
lies  a  positive  and  powerful  reply  to  Khru- 
shchev. 

All  trade  means  all  in  both  directions.  It 
means  not  only  the  strategic  goods  but  the 
nonstrateglc  as  well — the  "soft"  goods,  the 
luxury  items,  the  machine  tools  (bow  can 
they  be  called  nonstrateglc).  the  food,  the 
loans,  the  grants,  etc.  It  means  we  should 
buy  nothing  from  Russia  or  any  other  Com- 
munist land,  no  oil.  no  furs  or  raw  materials, 
no  gourmet's  dellghu  such  as  caviar  and 
Polish  hams,  no  geegaws  for  the  Christmas 
trees,  or  felt  hats,  pocketbooks,  leather 
goods — anything. 

It  is  with  the  hard  currencies  Rtissla  gains 
from  her  trade  with  the  West  that  she 
fliuinces  propaganda,  subversion,  espionage, 
riots  In  which  the  mobs  and  students  are 
paid  performers.  That  money  should  be  cut 
off. 

Such  a  program  would  call  for  courage,  for 
patriotism  ahead  of  profit;  for  stirvlval  ahead 
of  greed. 

Are  we  ready  to  stand  up?  Are  our  allies 
ready? 

The  chance  to  answer  the  questions  affirm- 
atively may  never  come  again. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  18.  1961) 
Westkhn  DrrrERENCEs 
As  to  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  new 
agreement  on  Berlin,  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences in  the  West.  The  British  have 
leaned  toward  flexibility  on  negotiating  a 
new  agreement,  while  the  West  Germans 
have  spoken  strongly  against  any  compro- 
mise. 

Talk  of  a  "new  approach"  to  the  problem 
was  heard  in  the  Senate  where  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  repeated  a  proposal 
he  has  made  before.  It  calls  for  making  all 
Berlin  a  free  city  to  be  held  In  trust  by  an 
International  authority,  and  for  garrisoning 
the  access  routes  with  International  peace 
terms. 

The  proposal  aroused  speculation  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  sending  up  a  trial  balloon  for 
the  administration,  but  he  Insisted  he  was 
speaking  only  for  himself.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  in  an  effort  to  counter  sus- 
picion that  a  revision  of  policy  might  be  In 
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the  making,  declared  there  bad  been  no 
change  in  the  U.S.  determination  to  stand 
firm  on  Its  rights  ir.  West  Berlin  and  to  pro- 
tect the  city's  people. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  comment  of  the 
Khrushchev  propotala  came  from  Dirk  U 
Stlkker,  the  new  ficcretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  who 
accused  the  Soviet  Premier  of  delil>erately 
provoking  tension.  Dr.  Stlkker  said:  "We 
must  make  up  our  minds  about  what  we  are 
ready  to  do 

Thus  it  appears  the  anti-Communist  al- 
liance will  face  a  stem  test  of  nerves  and  will 
in  the  next  few  months. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  18.  1961  ] 
GmXAN    Unttt    C*t    Has   Wkakib    SoirifD — 
Hopes  fob  a  Free.  Undxtibkd  Cottntbt  Arb 
Dimmed  bt  the  Inckeaszd  Pressttkx  From 
Kkbushchxt 

(By  Gtrd  Wilcke) 

Bonn.  Oebmant,  June  17 — Today  is  Na- 
tional Unity  Day  in  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  free 
Germans  are  gathering  to  commemorate  the 
uprising  8  years  ago  of  the  population  of 
Ea5t  Germany  against  Communist  rule. 

In  essence,  the  words  spoken  at  today's 
rallies  are  similar  to  those  used  last  year 
and  the  years  before.  But  the  cry  for  unity 
has  attained  a  hollow  sound.  As  one  of  the 
more  responsible  newspapers  of  West  Ger- 
nmny  put  it  this  week: 

"We  will  commemorate  the  day  as  we  did 
In  the  past  7  years.  But  next  year's  Jtme 
17  will  not  be  the  same.  We  can  predict 
this  without  resortlig  to  crystal  balls  It  Is 
self-explanatory  b«?cau8e  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  left  no  doubt  that  be  is  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  German  and  Berlin  ques- 
tions before  the  end  of  the  year." 

The  editorial  and  other  WTltten  and 
spoken  comment  on  this  "Tag  der  Einhelt " 
reflect  a  far  greater  sense  of  reality  than 
Germans  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  in  the 
past.  Although  used  to  propagandlstlc  pin- 
pricks from  the  East  there  is.  after  Premier 
Khrushchev's  Thursday  speech,  a  greater 
conviction  among  Germans  that  he  means 
business. 

cebman  dcttvts 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  Increasing 
lack  of  conviction  that  the  West  means  busi- 
ness to  the  same  degree.  As  one  German 
put  It:  "TTie  Impact  of  Premier  Khrushchev's 
radio  and  television  address  was  great  here 
not  b«;cause  he  said  anything  new  but  be- 
cause he  said  It  alter  seeing  the  American 
President." 

Although  Germans  admired  the  firm  way 
President  Kennedy  presented  the  West's 
case  In  Vienna,  they  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  President  will  stick  it  out. 

They  read  with  nma^ement  of  Senator 
MncB  Mansfield's  suggestion  for  a  compro- 
mise In  Berlin.  Although  they  cannot  be 
certain  from  this  distance  whether  Senator 
Mansficu)  reflects  the  President's  views, 
they  are  certain  that  he  represents  a  current 
of  thotight. 

What  will  happen  if  the  Russians  put 
through  their  plan? 

In  Vienna  President  Kennedy  was  ex- 
tremely forthright  In  telling  Premier  Khru- 
shchev what  the  Western  allies  were  ready 
to  do  to  maintain  their  access  to  Berlin. 
But  the  feeling  is  T,hat  the  President  did  not 
make  clear  enough  what  the  West  would  do 
if  the  Russians  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Communist  East  Germany. 

This,  it  Is  felt,  provided  Premier  Khru- 
shchev with  an  Important  opening  that 
could  allow  him  to  sign  a  treaty  without 
fear  that  the  West  would  offer  any  vigorous 
military  response. 

Now  the  prospect  Is  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev will  call  a  conference  before  the  year 
Is   out    to   proceed    with    a    treaty    for   East 
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Germany,  The  West,  as  has  been  indicated, 
win  ignore  the  conference. 

Once  the  treaty  is  signed,  Germans  feel. 
a  period  of  quiet  may  follow  to  settle  ncr\'es 
and  allow  the  West  to  get  arcustome<;  to  the 
idea  before  the  squeeze  is  put  on  The 
squeeze  could   take  several   fomis. 

FUT.t  the  East  GcrmanE  could  denat-nd  the 
right  to  stamp  the  papers  of  the  Western 
allies  using  the  access  routes  to  Berlin. 

PKBSONNEL    CHECKS 

Even  If  the  West  took  the  view  that  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  go  to  war  over 
rubber  stamps  or  even  If  the  late  John 
Poster  Dulles'  theory  was  followed — that  the 
East  Germans  were  merely  acting  as  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Union — the  question  of  East 
Germans  checking  on  allied  personnel  would 
be  a  ticklish  one. 

Then,  as  East  Germany's  Communist 
Chief  Walter  Ulbricht  discussed  in  his  news 
conference  this  week,  there  is  the  question 
of  air  safety  over  Berlin. 

The  Russianc  could  someday  withdraw 
their  representative  from  the  allied  air  con- 
trol center  and  send  an  East  German  In- 
stead. The  West  would  have  to  take  a 
Btarul  Immediately.  Aside  from  the  nillitary 
needs,  it  would  have  to  consider  the  safety 
of  the  100-odd  commercial  planes  that  touch 
on  Berlin  every  day. 

Then  there  are  the  more  than  2  oiillion 
Berllners  who  have  remained  free  t)ecause 
they  had  the  protection  of  the  allies.  A 
cutoff  from  West  Germany  would  bririg  back 
old  hardships  even  if  a  new  airlift — If  that 
is  still  feasible — would  lieep  open  a  lifeline. 

Although  present  supplies  of  vital  food- 
stuffs, coal,  building  materials,  gasoline  and 
so  forth  are  so  huge  that  West  Berllners 
could  get  by  for  up  to  a  year,  immediate 
problems  would  arlre  in  other  fields. 

Because  the  city  la  not  self-sufficient  Bonn 
pumps  about  1,500  million  deutsche  marks 
($375  million)  into  Berlin  each  year  Bonn 
also  buys  more  than  60  percent  of  tlie  city's 
manufactured  products. 

If  the  money  were  cut  off,  the  city's  budg- 
et would  be  unbalanced  and  it  would  have 
no  funds  to  extend  business  credits,  pay  old- 
age  pensions  or  restitutions  to  Nazi  victims. 

An  isolation  of  Berlin  also  would  shut 
the  gateway  of  the  thousands  of  East  Ger- 
mans who  seek  refuge  In  the  Wett  every 
month.  Herr  Ulbricht  calls  the  refugee  camps 
"spy  nests  "  of  the  Western  allies.  For  those 
who  go  there  the  reception  centers  are  the 
last  ray  of  hoi>e  that  there  still  is  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

DECISION    NKEOED 

The  squeeze  on  Berlin,  which  for  the  So- 
viet camp  would  be  a  stcp-by-step  fight  to 
gain  recognition  for  Bast  Germany,  could 
go  on  indefinitely  but  surely  a  point  would 
come  where  the  West  would  have  to  decide 
how  much  It  wants  to  take. 

One  cannot  Judge  from  here  where  this 
point  is  as  it  involves  the  great  unknown  of 
the  West's  contingency  planning  going  on  in 
Western  capitals. 

But  this  much  is  clear.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's apparent  conviction  that  he  can  get 
away  with  a  separate  peace  treaty  and  its 
consequences  for  Berlin  despite  allied  warn- 
ings has  made  a  deep  Impression  on  Ger- 
mans and  has  disturbed  them. 

Although  the  West  has  said  no  to  Premier 
Khrushchev's  formula,  people  here  feel  that 
a  negative  response  alone  is  no  policy.  What 
is  more,  they  fear  that  any  comprcmise  on 
Berlin  Is  the  first  step  out  of  Berlin. 

What  weapons  can  West  Germans  use  to 
fight  a  compromise?  The  biggest,  it  seems, 
is  the  weapon  of  discouragement. 

After  the  United  States.  West  Germany 
makes  the  largest  manpower  contribution 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
If  the  Germans  were  to  lose  faith  in  the 
West,  the  concept  of  Western  defenae  would 
go  by   the  board.     It  also   would   bring  up 


the  danger  that  a  future  West  German  Gt  v- 
ernment  might  look  for  its  own  accomnv.>da- 
tions  with  the  Russians.  It  W'Uld  not  be 
the  first  Ume  In  history. 

All  this  reflects  a  great  turning  point  in 
the  Germans'  thinking  They  feel  Premier 
KlUTishchev  is  determined  to  have  things 
his  way.  But  they  ask  themselves:  "How 
determined  is  the  West?" 

I  From    the    Wall   Street    Journal,    June    16, 
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Ttix  Bone  in  KHRusHCHtv  s  Throat 

Berlin,  the  bone  Khrushchev  says  must 
come  out  of  the  Soviet  throat,  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  one  object  above  all  that  the 
United  States  will  not  release  Yet  a  good 
many  Americans  have  long  felt  that,  because 
our  position  there  is  so  awkward  and  poten- 
tially dangerous,  some  new  arrangement 
needs  to  be  worked  out  with  the  Soviets. 

The  position  is  awkward  and  jK>tentlally 
dangerous,  as  it  must  be  in  an  enclave  110 
miles  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  new  ar- 
rangement is  needed — the  kind  that  would 
reratify  Western  rights  In  West  Berlin  and 
make  the  Soviets  and  their  East  German 
stooges  respect  them  once  and  for  all. 

That,  however,  is  not  what  is  usually 
meant  by  a  new  arrangement:  Increiislngly 
the  talk  is  of  a  compromise  between  the  .'so- 
viet and  the  United  States  pof.:^..ii  :.s.  One 
of  the  most  thoughtful  cf  suh  pl.ii.b  In 
Senator  Mansfield's  for  a  "third  way"  out 
of  the  Berlin  problem  which  Khrushchev 
po-sed  once  more  in  his  sp>eech  yesterday. 

Khrushchev  proposes  that  We*t  Berlin  be 
made  a  free  city,  detached  from  West  Ger- 
many, with  East  Berlin  an  integral  part  of 
East  Germany;  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  gain, 
gradually  if  not  at  once,  all  Berlin.  Mans- 
field proposes  that  the  whole  city  be  united 
as  a  free  city  held  In  trust  by  an  Interna- 
tional authority,  presumably  the  U.N.  Its 
status  would  be  guaranteed  by  NATO  and  the 
Communist  Warsaw  Pact  satellites.  I't  access 
routes  would  be  garrisoned  by  international 
jjeace  teams. 

Like  all  "third  ways"  we  have  so  far  heard 
of.  this  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of 
U.S.  security.  U.N.  troops  are  too  easily  used 
for  the  political  purposes  of  their  national 
masters,  as  has  been  notoriously  the  case  In 
the  Congo;  they  are  not  safe  substitutes  for 
United  States,  British,  and  French  soldiers 
in  Berlin.  Indeed,  if  Khrushchev  were  to 
accept  such  a  proposal,  it  would  be  cause  for 
real  alarm,  for  it  would  mean  he  saw  his 
dream  of  grabbing   all   Berlin   coming   true. 

The  reality,  we  suspect,  is  that  It  is  all  but 
Impossible  to  negotiate  a  safe  new  arrange- 
ment with  the  Soviets  along  these  lines.  We 
are  In  Berlin  by  our  rights  of  conquest;  we 
remain  by  power.  But  does  this  make  It  an 
intolerable  situation? 

Let  us  remember  that  Berlin  Is  In  truth 
a  bone  gagging  Khrushchev's  throat:  to  that 
extent,  his  discomfort  should  be  a  comfirt 
to  us.  West  Berlin  is  the  gateway  to  free- 
dom for  millions  from  the  East.  It  is  living 
proof,  day  In  and  day  out,  of  the  lie  of  the 
Communist  promise.  No  wonder  Khru- 
shchev can't  stand  it.     But  we  can. 

Khrushchev  is  expected  to  make  more 
trouble  in  Berlin  later  in  the  year — Inter- 
fering with  traffic  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Certainly  the  harassments  and  complica- 
tions he  can  cause  are  almost  limitless,  as  we 
know  from  the  Berlin  blockade  and  lesser 
annoyances  since  then.  This  prospect  has 
led  some  to  fear  that  he  may  be  able  to 
nibble  us  out  of  Berlin,  somewhat  as  he  is 
doing  in  Laos. 

It  could  happen — but  only  :'  wf  let  it 
happxen.  Berlin  is  not  Laos.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  let  Laos  go  because  everything. 
Including  the  apathy  of  the  people,  seemed 
against  us;  and  we  could  let  It  go  without 
abandoning  all  Asia.  In  Europe  the  d;vid- 
ing  line  was  long  since  clearly  drawn,  und 
Berlin    is   the    outpost.     Our   determination 
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t  >  defend  Berlin  represents  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  our  determination  to  defend  West- 
ern Burope  and   America 

With  that  resolve  we  can  meet  Khru- 
shchev's provocations,  whatever  they  may  be. 
And  if  he  should  throw  at  us  the  ultimate 
provocation  of  war.  then  we  must  face  that 
in  the  realization  only  surrender  could  have 
.iverted  It  The  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  America  is  not  war  but  the  despairing 
notion  that  nothing  Is  worth  fighting  for. 
The  firmer  we  are  the  le-s  chance  of  war. 
Fundamentally  Berlin  is  Khrushchev's 
problem,  not  ours  Let  him  push  and  prod, 
rubble  and  seek  to  negotiate  us  out:  we  need 
jn\\  stand  fa^t  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  offer 
new  arrangements  to  accommodate  his  greed; 
;t  13  up  to  him  to  begin  acting  civilized 

If  he  eve'  shouUi.  then  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  safe  and  m  <.-e  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  'he  status  o:  Berlin.  But  If  he  per- 
sists in  belligerence,  our  first  duty  is  to  make 
clear  there  Is  no  third  way  out  of  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom 


Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr   Pifsident.  I  had 
occasion   to  comment   last   week    that   I 
thought  the  distinguished  Senatoi-  from 
Montana  had  rendered   a   very  distinct 
pubUc  service  m  making  the  statement 
he  did   on  the   Berhn  situation.     I  can 
say     as     much     for     my     distingui.«;hed 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  the  senior 
Republican  in  this  body.     The  problem 
discussed     by     these     Senators     which 
.seems    to    loom    on     the    horizon,    and 
which    takes    on    the    dimensions    of    a 
cnsis,  is,  after  all.  a  symbol  of  the  much 
larger  problem  which  I  think  confronts 
the     entire     free      world.     Probably     I 
could    express    it    by    parapi^.rasing    the 
title  of  a  book  which  was  published  last 
year  and  which  had  considerable  cur- 
rency.    I    believe    the    title   was   "When 
the    Kissing    Had    To    Stop."     One   can 
paraphrase  that  by  saying.    "When  the 
Nibbling  Had  To  Stop."  for  if  one  goes 
back  to  the  beginning   of  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933  one 
finds,  in  essence,  a  pattern  of  nibbling 
constantly   at   the  whole   free   world 

Those  present  who  are  familiar  with 
that  period  recall  the  exchange  of  11 
letters  between  Maxim  Litvinov  and  the 
then  incumbent  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. We  thought  we  had  finally 
contrived  an  agreement  and  understand- 
ing which,  among  other  things,  in- 
cluded stout  pledges  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  the  free  sys- 
tem of  this  count;y  However,  hardly 
had  the  ink  dried  before  espionage,  sub- 
version, and  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  this  country  by  the  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Union  started:  and  it  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this. 

Over  the  weekend  I  had  occasion  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  chron- 
ological summary  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  When  that  rec- 
ord IS  taken  apart,  it  reveals  one  grand, 
relentless,  and  incessant  process  of  nib- 
bling at  the  free  world  The  process 
began  by  pressures  upon  the  small 
group  of  Baltic  countries  from  which 
has  been  taken  the  rii<ht  of  self-deter- 
niination  I  refer  particularly  to 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia.  Among 
other  things,  the  process  included  the 
intrusion  of  Russia  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  Iran  It  included  the  pres- 
sure that  the  Soviet -dominated  fronts 
put  upon  all  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe — Rumania      Bulgaria      Czecho- 


slovakia Albania  Poland,  and  all  the 
rest.  The  process  included  the  differ- 
ences we  had  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wi  h  respect  to  the  so-called  Lub- 
lin Committee,  which  was  undertaking 
to  devel(;.p  free  elections  in  Poland  It 
did  not  prevail.  The  nibbling  proce.ss 
continued,  and  finally  Poland  came  un- 
der the  Red  heel. 

The  process  has  continued  to  this 
hour:  and  we  see  it  in  Laos  As  I  recall, 
there  was  an  understanding  that  Red 
arms  should  never  be  delivered  into 
Laos.  I  regard  the  air  fen-y  and  the 
airlift,  whether  from  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  whether  in  the  name  of 
Vietnam  forces  in  North  Vietnam,  as  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  pledge  and 
agreement  that  was  entered  into,  and 
for  practical  purposes  everyone  now  con- 
cedes that  Laos  is  pretty  well  down  the 
drain.  The  pressures  are  now  on  Viet- 
nam, a  country  with  roughly  11  miJion 
people  in  the  north  section  under  K^d 
domination,  and  another  11  milhon  in 
the  southern  part,  referred  to  as  South 
Vietnam  The  nibbling  process  is  present 
in  that  area 

Recently  in  Washington  I  listened  to 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  when  he 
estimated  that  probably  as  many  as  4.000 
small  civil  administrators  and  another 
4,000  troops  were  being  killed  in  Vietnam 
every  year  by  the  guerrilla  tactics 
stemming  from  the  northern  reaches  of 
the  country.  The  guerrillas  are  inspij-ed 
by  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi-minh,  who 
received  his  indoctrination  in  Moscow, 
So  the  nibbling  process  continues,  in 
Europe.  Afilca.  and  Asia 

I  raise  tlie  question  again;  and  I  am 
confident  that  people  evei-ywhere  in  the 
country,  even  as  we  quiz  ourselves  in  the 
cloakrooms  of  the  Senate  and  discuss 
this  subject,  are  asking.  'When  will  the 
nibbling  stop?'  The  nibbling  process  is 
in  line  with  the  crisis  in  Berlin  that  now 
confronts  us. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges!  for  making  a  very  stout  and 
redoubtable  statement  on  this  subject, 
even  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (  Mr  Mansfield  !  had  done  pre- 
viously, to  the  eflTect  that  this  is  no  time 
for  defeat,  and  no  time  for  retreat  As 
surely  as  we  grace  this  Chamber  today, 
our  generation  has  a  rendezvous  with 
freedom.  As  freedom  in  all  sections  of 
the  world  is  nibbled  away,  we  can  well 
ask.  How  long  will  it  lasf'  The  in- 
evitable question  arises,  "When  will  the 
nibbling  stop?"  Only  one  country  in  the 
world  can  give  the  necessary  leadership 
to  provide  the  answer,  and  that  country 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
freedom  is  .still  intact. 

I  have  only  one  further  thing  to  say 
I  spent  part  of  the  weekend  developtnt; 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
Soviet  Unions  hottest  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  In  my  judgment,  the  hottest 
weapon  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  oil.  I 
shall  ask  shortly  to  have  a  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
present  remarks,  but  I  shall  allude  to 
and  interpolate  one  or  two  points  now 
In  1957  Khrushchev  remarked  that  in 
15  years  Soviet  oil  production  in  the 
Baku  field  and  in  the  Volga  area  would 
exceed    3    billion    barrels,   which    would 


surpass  U.S.  production  by  500  million 
barrels. 

Russia  has  the  oil.  She  has  tech- 
niques, because  she  adopted  our  tech- 
niques, research,  and  development.  She 
operates  under  no  legal  restraint.  She 
indulges  in  price  cutting.  At  present, 
when  the  differentials  of  transportation 
are  calculated  and  we  think  in  terms 
of  Middle  East  oil  produced  by  Ameri- 
can international  companies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  laid  down  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  we  find  that  we  can 
scarcely  compete  But  Russia  can  sell 
her  oil  to  the  satellites  for  twice  what 
they  receive  for  it  from  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  That  Is  one  weapon 
that  Russia  possesses. 

The  second  weapon  Russia  has  in  the 
ability  to  use  Soviet  oil,  production  of 
which  is  now  reaching  great  proportions, 
for  barter  purposes  Since  the  Soviet  oil 
industry  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  what  is  obtained  by  way 
of  barter  goes  back  to  the  same  country, 
which  can  dispose  of  it  to  its  people  as 
it  sees  fit. 

Cuba  is  an  example  Russia  made  a 
deal  with  Cuba,  saying.  "We  will  take  a 
million  tons  of  your  sugar."  What  did 
Castro  take?  He  took  some  cash,  com- 
modities, and  Soviet  oil  All  the  oil  that 
Cuba  today  needs,  which  is  2  million 
barrels  a  month,  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Of  the  90,000  barrels  a  day  that  Italy 
now  receives  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
60.000  barrels  a  day  are  on  a  barter  basis 
for  steel  pipe,  pumping  equipment,  and 
other  supplies.  If  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  a  map  showing  the  pipelines 
in  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
that  are  planned  within  the  next  4  years, 
not  only  to  the  large  centers  but  to  the 
seaports,  he  can  see  that  Russia  will  be 
delivering  by  pipeline  directly  to  Poland. 
East  Oei-many.  and  other  places  So 
Russia  can  barter;  it  can  cut  prices.  It 
IS  not  harassed  by  congressional  com- 
mittees investigating  monopoly  practices 
or  antitrust  ventures.  There  are  no  com- 
mittees or  legislatures  to  jump  upon  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  minions.  They  can 
do  precisely  as  they  please. 

So  oil  is  becoming  the  hottest  weapon 
in  the  cold  war,  for  when  a  country  be- 
comes dependent,  and  suddenly  there 
comes  coercion  and  the  threat,  "We  will 
cut  off  your  energy  supply,"  such  coun- 
tries become  submissive;  and  too  often 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  in- 
fluence which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
espousing  to  all  the   world   is  imposed 

Today,  Finland  gets  all  of  its  oil  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  will  Finland 
say  when  the  oil  supply  is  cut  off'  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  depend  on  Soviet  oil. 
So  does  East  Germany.  Therefore,  as 
the  Soviet  oil  industry  expands  and  the 
oil  distribution  facilities  are  increased, 
with  the  sky  the  limit,  so  far  as  barter 
and  price  cutting  are  concerned,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  real  threat.  This  is 
all  a  part  of  the  nibbling  process  against 
the  free  world.  This  is  one  of  those 
gradual  and  incessant  erosions,  but  at 
the  end  there  is  the  real  erosion  of  free- 
dom as  we  have  known  it  The  President 
has    emphasized    that    fact    and    given 
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point  to  the  great  Issue  that  Is  before  us 
at  the  present  time.  Therefore  I  am 
raising  this  question:  At  what  point 
must  the  nibbling  stop?  That  is  the  real 
issue  that  confronts  the  country  and  the 
whole  world  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Does  not  the 
Senator  realize  that  so  far  as  American 
companies  producing  in  the  Near  East 
are  denied  the  right  to  sell  oil  In  Europe, 
they  put  additional  pressure  for  the 
right  to  bring  that  oil  Into  tlie  United 
States,  with  Uie  result  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry in  this  country  is  required  stead- 
ily to  cut  back  on  its  capacity  to  meet 
our  own  demand  When  a  country  be- 
comes Increasingly  dependent  on  Soviet 
oil  and  then  has  it?  supply  cut  ofT.  we  no 
longer  have  the  capacity,  as  we  did  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crisis,  to  cover  the  short 
fall,  during  a  time  when  the  oil  is  not 
available 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect We  either  have  an  oil  glut,  or  em- 
ployment drops.  This  Is  not  only  true 
of  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  of  Japan, 
Under  the  trade  agreement  we  signed 
with  Japan,  in  fiscal  1961  Japan  will  take 
10  million  barrels  of  oil.  In  1962,  it  will 
be  12  million  barrels.  The  ante  goes  up. 
Mr  President,  and  as  it  does,  it  becomes 
a  real  weapon, 

Soviet  geological  teams  are  working  in 
Afghanistan  and  In  other  countries  of 
Asia  The  Soviets  are  sending  refinery 
equipment  atnd  drilling  equipment  to  the 
Argentine  and  to  B<)livia,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  nibbling  process  in  the  economic 
field,  Mr  President,  and  it  must  be  halt- 
ed, I  raise  it  as  a  question,  because 
this  Is  merely  one  item  In  the  long  pro- 
cession of  events  which  started  In  No- 
vember 1933.  when  we  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt, after  the  Soviet  Union  made  solemn 
pledges,  but  which  pledges  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  even  before  the  ink  on  the 
instrument  was  dry 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  f>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.:  Sovht's  Hottest  Weapon  n»  EcoNO>ric 
Colo   'War 

The  advance  of  civilization  can  be  read 
in  the  use  and  application  of  new  forma  of 
energy  from  the  Cave  Age  until  today.  From 
nothing  but  manpower,  men  went  to  animal 
power,  to  sail  power,  to  steam  power  from 
conl.  to  electric  j>ower  from  coal,  to  the  power 
from  falling  water,  to  oil  power  and  gas 
power,  and  now  to  atomic  power.  In  this 
power  procession,  oil  la  probably  the  most 
Important  because  It  is  widely  diffused  over 
the  earth  and  easily  transported 

The  Soviet  political  leaders,  engineers,  and 
strategist  have  discovered  the  Importance  of 
oil  as  a  political  and  trade  weapon  and  are 
now  earnestly  Intent  on  using  oil  to  the  full 
In  their  conquest  of  the  free  world. 

First  let  it  be  recited  that  the  Soviet 
tJnion  has  oil  In  abundance.  The  old  Baku 
area  on  the  Caspian  Sea  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  large  producing  area  in  the 
Volga-Ural  section.  More  than  that,  they 
are  increasing  the  number  of  exploration 
teams  equipped  with  techniques  and  tnstni- 
menta   which    we   have   developed    and    will 


find  new  producing  areas  to  tap.  In  the  4- 
year  period  from  1955  to  1868.  Soviet  ex- 
port-B  of  crude  oil  Jumped  from  21  to  j'2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  and  from  3a  to  96 
mllUcn  barrels  of  reflned  pr'-Kluci."^  hmall 
wonder  that  Khrushchev  b  •.'vsuki  to  ihe  ^iu- 
preme  Soviet  In  1957  that  in  15  Neiri  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  prixiuclng  oil  at  an  .tnnual 
rate  of  3  billion  barrels.  500  million  barrels 
greater  ti»an  UjS  production  In  1960.  They 
Imve  the  oil.  they  arc  producing  In  increas- 
ing quantities,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  utilizing  all  the  techniques,  instrument*. 
and  methods  which  the  \3S.  oil  Industry 
developed  and  perfected  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Thus,  the  USSR  has  Ijecome  the 
worlds  numt)er  two  ell  producer. 

Along  with  production,  the  USSR  has 
steadily  built  up  an  improved  distribution 
system.  This  includes  not  merely  tinkers 
to  reach  foreign  markets  but  pipelines  as 
well.  Plisellnes  in  place  plus  those  planned 
for  the  next  6  years  will  provide  pipeline 
senrlce  to  East  Germany  and  Poland,  to 
Hungary-  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  TMrkey  and 
Mongolia.  In  addition  to  seaport  service  to 
the  Black  Sea.  the  Casplar  Ses,  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  Here  then  is  an  Industry  with 
limitless  petroleum  resources.  Increasing 
production  facilities  using  the  very  best 
technique!*,  and  an  expanding  distribution 
system  which  can  and  will  be  used  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  cold   war. 

Just  how  can  oil  be  a  dangerous  cold  war 
weapon?  In  the  Soviet  Union,  oil  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned Industry  and  Is  subject  only 
to  the  direction  which  the  Communist  lead- 
ers may  employ  In  achieving  the  political  re- 
sults they  have  In  mind,  and  from  which 
they  have  never  deviated.  There  Is  no  con- 
press  or  legislature  to  harass  It:  there  is  no 
Government  afrency  to  pursue  It  under  tax 
statutes  or  antitrust  laws;  the-^e  are  no 
Investigations  except  such  as  the  Red  lead- 
ers may  wish  to  Impooe;  and  there  is  no 
limit  whatsoever  on  the  trade  methods  It 
might  employ  In  order  to  open  foreign  mar- 
kets for  Soviet  oil;  no  need  to  make  a  profit 
if  the  political  result*  are  acceptable:  no 
accounting  to  be  rrade  to  stocKhoIders;  no 
strikes  by  labor.  It  Is  one  complete,  un- 
inhibited operation,  designed  for  specific  re- 
sult* and  directed  by  Iron  hands  Given  such 
powers  over  an  Industry  whose  product  Is  not 
only  acceptable  In  every  country  on  earth 
but  In  fact  Indispensable  to  virtually  all 
countries.  It  must  become  quickly  apparent 
what  a  threat  this  can  t>e  to  the  free  world 

Consider  Its  IndlspensabUlty  Oil  is  the 
stuff  which  moves  airplanes  through  the 
skies  and  tractors  through  the  fields.  It 
moves  autos  through  the  streets  and  over 
the  countrysides  and  drives  the  millions 
ujjon  millions  of  hydrocarbon  engines  which 
do  the  everyday  work  of  the  world  whether 
It  be  a  power  mower,  a  pump  to  Iwlng  water 
from  the  earth,  a  hoist  or  compressor,  a 
cream  separator  or  earth-moving  trxick.  a 
dynamo  to  generate  power,  or  hundreds  of 
other  devices  which  have  lifted  human 
drudgery  and  multiplied  the  efncier.cy  of 
human  hands  This  Is  oil,  and  If  the  flow  of 
this  black  gold  should  suddenly  sto;-).  the 
world  would  come  to  a  virtual  standst:  11.  It 
Is  this  amazing  dependence  upon  petroleum 
and  Its  products  which  gives  such  effective- 
ness to  oil  as  a  cold  war  weapon. 

What  then  are  the  Soviet  techniques  for 
expanding  the  foreign  market  for  Soviet  oil 
and  making  other  countries  nearly  dependent 
upon  It  for  the  continuing  flow  of  >;nergy 
derived  from  oil? 

First.  It  can  cut  prices  sharply  to  rreet  or 
destroy  competition.  The  Soviet  oil  Indus- 
try Is  not  restricted  by  statutes  or  trade 
policies.  The  sky  Is  the  limit.  If  ne<:es8ary 
to  get  the  business,  and  when  an  oil-purchas- 
ing country  has  become  In  large  part  de- 
pendent upon  Soviet  oil.  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  a  position  to  force  any  social,  pclltlcal, 
or  economic  concession  under  threat  cf  hav- 


ing lu  energy  supply  cut  off.  Today  it  sup- 
plles  all  of  the  oU  used  In  Iceland,  95  percent 
of  Finland  s  requirements.  40  percent  of 
Norway's  Industrial  oil  requiremeni*.  and  10 
percent  for  Sweden.  It  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  Industrial  oUs  for  Denmarli  and  is 
the  major  supplier  to  Italy.  It  supplies  tuost 
of  the  oU  required  by  Eastern  Germany, 
Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Not  only  can  the  Soviet  oil  Industry  make 
other  countries  dependent  upon  it  for  en- 
ergy supplies  but  can  by  price  reductions 
ranging  Irom  10  to  20  percent  effectively 
throttle  conapetiUon  by  private  companies  in 
ether  lands.  Tills  has  a  twofold  effect.  It 
unbalances  the  ellorts  of  American  com- 
panies operatins  in  foreign  fields  to  operate 
at  a  rate  wliich  will  keep  labor  employed  but 
can  develop  an  oil  glut  which  could  prove 
disasuous.  Their  offer  to  supply  all  of  In- 
dia's oil  requiremenu  for  20  percent  less 
than  any  other  bidder  Is  a  case  lu  point. 
They  alfo  underbid  British  and  American 
companies  for  the  larger  part  of  Egi'pt's  oU 
requirements.  There  you  have  economic 
warfare  In   its  most  unrefined  form. 

But  the  Soviet  oU  industry  has  another 
weapon,  barter.  There  are  no  laws  with 
which  to  comply,  no  restrictions,  no  obsta- 
cles. Merely  swap  oil  for  whatever  another 
country  has  to  export  which  the  Soviet 
Union  can  u^e  to  advantage.     It  Is  that  ea^y. 

In  December  of  1960.  Japan  made  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  Its 
term«,  Japan  takes  10  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  1961  and  12'i  million  barrels  In  1962. 

Brazil  has  cocoa,  coffee,  and  meats.  Khru- 
shchev has  oil,  Khrushchev  takes  Brazilian 
commodities  and  Brazil  takes  Scvlet  oil. 
TV.ls  agreement  Involved  HOC  million, 

Caftro  has  sugar.  Khrushchev  has  oil.  So 
Its  a  million  tons  of  sugar  over  a  5-year 
period  for  Soviet  oil,  cash,  and  commodities. 

The  Soviets  now  supply  all  of  Cuba's 
needs — 2  million  barrels  per  month.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  India 
and  Egypt,  with  Uruguay  and  Chile,  with 
Burma  and  Guinea.  They  Involve  all  man- 
ner of  commodities  from  bananas  to  copper. 
And  all  this  means  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
oil  businefs  in  non-Communift  ivs  well  as 
Communist  countries. 

Nor  Is  this  the  whole  story.  Soviet  geolo- 
gists are  prospecting  for  oil  In  Syria  and 
Pakistan.  In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and 
Ethiopia,  and  possibly  other  areas.  The  So- 
viet oil  industry  has  been  pending  drilling 
and  refinery  equipment  to  Ethiopia,  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  India.  Once  established  in  a 
country  titrough  technicans.  equipment,  and 
refinery  operations,  the  politJCiU  overtoiies 
begin  to  appear. 

Much  Information  on  this  subject  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  C'lmmlttee  in 
conjunction  with  the  Library  of  Conpre^s  and 
can  bo  found  in  a  committee  report  released 
earUer  Uus  year  ( 1961  > , 

As  a  memtier  of  t)i;,s  subcon.miltee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  subcornniiiiee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  under  the  chairtnaaiship 
of  the  late  Senator  O'Mahoney  which  investi- 
gated oU  operations  by  American  companies 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  was  therefore 
more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  a  report 
designated  as  Information  Circular  No.  8023 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  Mr. 
Etonald  J.  Frendzel  on  the  "The  Soviet  7-Year 
Plan  for  OU"   (1959-65)    and  ls<:ued  in   1961, 

What  heightened  my  Interest  was  the  ai.- 
thor's  comment  app>earlng  on  page  15,  fol- 
lowing table  7  in  the  report,  and  a."  a  re.-^uit 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Udall  of  the  In- 
terior Department  which  I  set   out  in  full: 

Mat  25.  19«1. 
The  Honorable  Stewabt  L.  Udall, 
The  Secretary  o/  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Secretary:  There  has  come  to 
my  attention  the  Information  Clrctilar  No. 
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8025  from  your  Department  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr  DonaM  J  Prendzel  dealing  with 
the  Soviet   7-year  plan    1 1950-65)    for  oil. 

On  pa^  15  following  table  7  of  this  circu- 
lar there  appears  this  language  in  Mr  Frend- 
zel's  refKjrt:  "The  foregoing  comments 
have  dealt  with  the  possible  adverse  Implica- 
tions of  Soviet  oil  for  the  free  world  There 
may  be  some  p>ositive  aspects  of  increased 
L' S  S  R  oil  output  and  exports:  ili  The 
availability  of  Soviet  oil  will  increase  the 
economic  comp)etltion  in  the  sale  of  oil  (2) 
The  availability  of  S<-Jviet  oil  will  allow  some 
consumers  to  becf;me  less  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil    ' 

These  two  comme::'^  ^ty  Mr  Frendzel  have 
astonished  me  s'jm.e  bf^c  ivisc  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  O  Mahoney  In  the  85th 
Congress  which  made  a  most  extensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  Middle  East  oil  situation. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  by  now  that 
Soviet  oil  presents  a  new  danger  for  the 
West  and  for  the  countries  allied  with  the 
free  world 

First.  I  p<^^>int  out  for  your  attention  the 
study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  5>ecurlty  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  that  subcommittee 
and  we  have  sough;  to  point  out  on  the 
basis  of  documented  facts  'he  danger  that 
lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  oil  In- 
dustry in  the  cold  war.  No  later  than  May 
11.  l&ei,  there  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  an  article  with  %  New  York  CTI 
dateline,  under  the  title  of  Crisis  Seen  For 
Oil  Companies,  which  is.  In  fact,  a  com- 
ment on  an  article  by  Prof.  James  F.  Mc- 
Devitt  in  the  Challenge  magazine  for  May 
1961.  in  which  Mr  McDevitt  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  state  oil  monopoly  Is  growing  like 
a  Frankenstein  monster 

Other  documen 'ation  can  be  cited,  in- 
cluding an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  by  Mr  Ira  H  Cram  under  the  title 
•Russian    Oil:    New   Danger    For    the   West." 

I  might  call  attention  also  to  an  article 
m  the  New  York  Times,  dated  May  21.  1961. 
under  the  title  Russian  Oil  Fuels  Industrial 
Drive  • 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  surpassingly 
strange  that  an  employee  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  author  an  In- 
formation circular  on  the  Soviet  7-year  plan 
for  oil  and  conclude  his  study  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  Soviet  oil  will  increase  economic 
comjsetltlon  and  will  allow  some  consumers 
to  become  less  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  these  con- 
clusions are  indeed  not  in  the  national  In- 
terest of  this  country  nor  in  the  Interest  of 
American  enterprisers  who  are  willing  to  go 
abroad,  invest  their  capital  and  assume  all 
the  risks  and  hazards  in  order  to  develop 
the  oil  resources  of  Middle   East   lands. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  resp<")nslve  and 
de;.\iled  comment  not  only  on  Mr  Frendzel's 
study  and  with  respect  to  his  background 
and  orientation  in  this  field,  but  upon  the 
other  studies  made  by  various  groups  in  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Soviet  danger  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prejudicial  status  for  the 
United  States 

Having  served  on  the  Oil  Investigating 
Committee  and  also  on  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  I  deem  this 
matter  of  transcendant  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  so  many  feverish  forces  are 
at  work,  and  I  shall  want  to  make  suitable 
comment  on  the  Senate  floor  after  I  have 
received  your  response  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  McKini-Ey  Duuc-set* 


First  le-  me  conunent  on  Mr  Frendzel's 
observation  that  the  availability  of  Soviet 
oil  wiU  increase  the  economic  competition  In 
the  sale  of  oil  "  If  competition  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  endeavor  to  secure  and  hold 
business  'hrough  fair  prices,  quality  prod- 
ucts, and  good  service.  Mr  Frendzel's  state- 
ment Will  not  stand  up. 

In  comparison  with  American  interna- 
tional companies  one  need  but  point  out 
that  the  Soviet  oil  industry  can  cut  prices  at 
will  and  £is  much  as  is  necessary.  It  pays  no 
taxes  as  .sjch.  It  pays  no  royalties,  wages  are 
low.  it  ca  1  barter  at  will  and  the  same  gov- 
ernment which  owns  and  operates  the  Soviet 
oil  Industry  also  accepts  and  disposes  of  the 
bartered  commodities,  it  can  indulge  in  price 
differentials  such  as  tl  89  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil  to  free  world  countries  as  against  $3.02 
per  barrel  to  satellites.  This  is  not  com- 
petition Ijut  economic  Infiltration  at  any 
price 

Nor  Is  tarter  competition  when  carried  on 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Italy  Is  now  the  largest 
non-Comrnunlst  toser  of  Soviet  oil  Of  the 
90.000  barrels  being  purchased  dally.  60.000 
barrels  per  day  over  a  5-year  period  will  be 
paid  for  with  steel  tubing,  synthetic  rubber, 
diesel  engines,  and  pipeline  pumping  station 
equipment.  This  barter  deal  prices  out  at 
3bout  91  10  per  barrel  This  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  85  cents  for  Persian  Gulf  oil  This 
scarcely  covers  taxes  and  royalties  paid  by 
oil  companies  to  the  governments  In  the 
Middle  East  countries. 

In  the  case  of  sales  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Russian  offers  are  nearly  always  polit- 
ically Inspired.  Their  objective  Is  to  pull 
such  countries  Into  the  Soviet  economic  or- 
bit and  then  to  use  government-to-govern- 
ment trade  contacts  to  extend  and  strength- 
en their  political  Influence.  If.  for  example, 
a  country  should  have  a  surplus  of  some 
commodity  such  as  coffee  or  cocoa  and  Rus- 
sia Is  able  to  dispose  of  It  In  Its  domestic 
economy,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  hold  out  an 
offer  which  few  countries  can  resist  Since 
the  surplus  commodity  is  absorbed  without 
entering  free  world  markets  It  does  not  de- 
press going  market  prices  In  this  case,  a 
country  can  be  said  to  receive  Russian  oil 
for  practically  nothing.  It  not  only  has 
realized  substantial  foreign  exchange  savings, 
but  also  has  traded  a  commodity  which 
otherwise  would  probably  nave  been  de- 
stroyed or  dumped  on  world  markets.  This 
kind  of  deal  puts  great  pressure  on  a  gov- 
ernment to  acquiesce  to  any  Soviet  demands. 
The  second  point  In  Mr.  Frendzel's  report. 
•  the  availability  of  Soviet  oil  will  allow  some 
consumers  to  become  less  de{>endent  on 
Middle  East  oil"  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  for  the  free  world.  It  would 
be  fallacious  to  regard  politically  motivated 
Soviet  oil  as  more  secure  than  oil  from  the 
countries  In  the  Middle  East.  It  would  be 
further  erroneous  to  consider  that  privat* 
Oil  com{>anles  are.  at  the  present  time,  overly 
dependent  on  crude  oil  from  the  Middle  Bast. 
The  fact  Is  that  vast  new  oil  areas  are  being 
developed  In  north  and  west  Africa  and  that 
the  traditional  sources  of  supply  in  Latin 
America  continue  to  provide  a  substantial 
part  of  the  petroleum  requirements  of  the 
free  world. 

Even  during  the  Suez  crisis  private  oil 
companies  supplied  oil  to  all  parts  of  the 
free  world  without  serious  Interruptions. 
Contrary  to  the  Implications  in  Information 
Circular  No.  8023.  Russian  oil  Is  quite  in- 
secure because.  If  It  serves  Soviet  political 
intentions,  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  Soviet  oil  would  be  Unmedlately  cut  off 
Politically  motivated  Soviet  competition 
puts  pressure  on  posted  prices  of  crude  oil 
in  the  Middle  East  countries  and  Venezuela. 
It  was  this  kind  of  pressvire  that  forced  the 
international  oil  companies  in  August  1960 
to  lower  posted  prices  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Soviet  price  cutting  for  political  purposes, 
therefore,  affects  not  only  consuming  areas. 


but  also  has  an  Impact  on  the  economies  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Venezuela,  which,  in 
turn,  contributes  to  F>olltlcal  problems  there. 
Unless  underdeveloped  countries  learn  to  be 
wary  of  the  short-run  beneflts  of  low-priced 
Soviet  crude,  there  Is  danger  of  the  pillars 
coming  down  under  posted  prices  In  all  the 
free  foreign  producing  countries.  This 
could  be  a  serious  problem  for  the  West. 

Soviet  oil  prices  to  countries  In  the  fre« 
world  are  likely  to  remain  low  only  as  long 
as  It  suits  the  political  and  economic  gains 
of  the  U3.8  R  It  seems  evident  that  the 
extortionate  prices  charged  satellite  coun- 
tries by  the  Soviets  indicates  that  when  they 
have  once  established  a  captive  market, 
their  low  price  policies  will  be  thrown  Into 
reverse  Similarly,  the  Soviet  use  of  petro- 
leum as  a  cold  war  weapon  and  the  Soviet 
needs  for  foielgn  exchange  to  buy  free  world 
technical  processes  and  Industrial  equipment 
will  dictate  Soviet  oil  buying   policies 

No  country  can  afford  to  become  heavily 
dependent  on  Russian  oil  for  Its  energy  sup- 
ply. Any  country  which  does  might  well 
find  the  supply  abruptly  turned  off,  as  has 
happened  In  the  past  With  the  Russians, 
everything  Is  seen  In  terms  of  political 
priorities.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  cut 
short  their  obligation  to  supply  any  country 
with  oil  If  they  find  they  have  higher 
priority  opportunities  elsewhere 

Since  Soviet  oil  Is  sold  mainly  In  the 
wholesale  market,  It  does  not  bring  with  It 
capital  funds  for  Investment  In  distribution, 
refining,  and  marketing  faculties  in  con- 
suming countries  In  fact,  purchasers  of 
Russian  crude  and  producu  encourage  In- 
vestments in  oil  facilities  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  in- 
vestments of  the  International  companies 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
economies  of  the  consuming  countries.  As  a 
result,  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs  have  been 
created,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  generated  annually  In  the  form  of  wages, 
taxes,  and  purchases  of  local  supplies  and 
equipment 

The  concept  that  trade  In  Itself  Is  a  de- 
sirable aim  does  not  apply  to  trade  with  the 
Soviets  There  may  be  a  short-run  advan- 
tage to  a  free  world  nation  In  trading  lu 
capital  goods  for  Russian  oil  But  as  soon 
as  the  Russians  become  self-sufficient  In  a 
particular  line,  the  Western  country  finds 
that  It  has  lost  a  market  Time  after  time, 
the  Soviets  have  purchased  equipment,  and 
even  entire  factories  from  the  West,  in  order 
to  copy  products  and  processes  without  re- 
gard for  patent  rights  Oil  exports,  which 
provide  the  Russians  with  foreign  exchange 
help  make  such  deals  possible  Thus,  trade 
agreements  Involving  Russian  oil  are  not 
designed  to  promote  trade  over  a  long  period. 
Their  purpose  is  to  help  the  Russians  catch 
up  with  the  West 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  free 
world  from  Soviet  oil  lies  In  bilateral  Uade 
practices,  wherein  a  country  such  as  Italy 
imports  Russian  crude  to  help  supply  Its 
state-owned  marketing  outlets  in  other 
European  countries  and  in  Alrlca  Such  a 
practice  permits  Russia  to  enter  free  world 
markets  by  the  back  door  Soviet  political 
Influence  Invariably  follows  Soviet  economic 
penetration.  Oil  companies  attempt  to  stay 
out  of  local  politics,  whereas  Russian  state 
enterprise,  by  definition,  represents  a  direct 
political  arm  of  the  Soviet  Government  A 
developing  country  that  trades  Its  commodi- 
ties for  Russian  oil  and  technological  aid  Is 
leaving  Itself  wide  ojsen  to  political  Infiltra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  It  particularly 
unfortunate  that  a  department  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  Issue  a  report  Indicating  pur- 
ported benefits  in  Soviet  oil  trade  at  a  time 
when  our  Government  should  be  raising  a 
warning    to   our   allies.     Leaders    In   oversea 
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countries  may  easily  misinterpret  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unfortunately  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  \3S.  Govern- 
ment are  issuing  stalT  studies  without  real- 
izing that  the  Government  leaders,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  press  throughout  the  world 
construe  those  staff  studies  as  either  official 
reports  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  as  the  case  may 
be  In  my  minority  views  of  1957.  "Be- 
pKjrt  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  to  the  Cc'mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. U.S.  Senate."  i-elating  to  Middle  East 
oil  and  the  Suez  Canal  crisis.  I  stated  that 
It  was  inappropriate  and  a  departure  from 
long  established  pro-iiedures  for  staff  assist- 
ants to  prepare  pap<r8.  especially  since  the 
papers  contained  Ill-founded  sutements. 
conclusions,  and  recommendations,  which 
created  confused  '.deas  throughout  the 
world,  especially  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe.  It  became  apparent  that  the  world 
press,  as  well  as  the  public,  had  assumed 
that  the  papers  by  staff  assistants  were  the 
reasoned  conclusions  by  the  Senators  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  hearings  and 
the  full  Senate. 

I  further  noted  that  a  Congressional 
Dally  so  construed  the  staff  papers  In  one 
of  Its  Issues  and  that  If  attacks  of  any  kind 
upon  American  companies  holding  conces- 
sions In  the  Middle  East  areas  became  the 
foundation  for  other  attacks  by  Communist 
forces  who  seek  to  gain  control  of  these 
areas,  one  way  or  the  other,  th*"  end  result 
would  Inevitably  be  to  Jeopardize  some  of 
the  energy  sources  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  weaken  our  national  security.  This 
was  in  1957,  and  Mr  President,  we  have  seen 
the  struggle  by  Soviet  Russia  for  power  and 
control  of  Middle  Ewt  areas  since  that  time 

Several  prominent  newspapers  In  Lebanon. 
France,  and  Italy  published  front-page  sto- 
ries and  headlines  to  the  effect  that  the  US 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  big  American  oil  companies  were  ac- 
cused of  controlling  the  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
market,  when  those  were  not  conclusions 
of  the  VS.  Senate  but  merely  staff  statement 
erroneously  made  and  without  basis  of  fact. 

Mr.  President.  Innumerable  cases  of  Rus- 
sian use  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon 
staff  rejxirt  on  International  oil  could  be 
cited.  Tills  FTC  Ktaff  report  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
However,  a  report  by  Tass  on  the  19th  of 
November  1952  Is  lll'istratlve  of  the  kind  of 
use  made  of  such  documents 

Moscow — Tass.  In  Russia  Hellschrelber  to 
Europe,  November  19,  1952.  (New  Times 
article  by  Dlkansky  describing  the  machina- 
tions of  the  International  oil  cartel). 

"A  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  the  International  oil  cartel  was  pub- 
lished In  Washington,  August  25. 

"But  even  the  merger  figures  which  the 
Commission  has  decided  to  publish  pro- 
vide a  ^ear  enough  picture  of  the  control 
of  the  e^nomic  and  political  life  of  all  capi- 
talist countries  by  the  oil  monopolies,  of 
their  plunder  of  colonial  countries,  of  the 
active  part  played  by  the  cartel  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  peace  and  democracy. 

"The  struggle  to  refashion  and  portion  out 
the  world  for  the  looting  of  colonial  and 
dependent  countries,  which  Is  what  the  oil 
monopK>lie8  are  doing  with  the  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  runs  like  a  red  thread 
right  through  the  history  of  the  past  dec- 
ades." 

Such  a  citation  effectively  demonstrates 
the  dangers  to  American  Interests  and  to 
American  policy  which  result  from  the  de- 
parture from  the  long-settled  tradition  that 
each  report  by  a  Senate  committee  should 
have  executive  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  not  be  merely  reports  of  Its  staff. 
This  Is  to  prevent  erroneous  Information 
and  ill-founded  statements  from  being  re- 
leased  to  the  public  and  then  construed  as 


the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  tlie 
committee  Itself.  The  danger  is  ever  p  esent 
that  people  ouwide  the  United  States  will 
assume  that  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  staff  are  necessarily  those  of  the 
Investigating  committee.  Too  often  errors 
and  unsustalned  conclusions  have  l>ecome 
Imbedded  in  history  to  the  confusion  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  Incumbent 
that  the  United  Slates  help  oversea  coun- 
tries to  see  that  their  long-term  Interests 
win  t)e  best  served  by  recognizing  tl:e  full 
implications  of  the  Soviet  trade  offt^nslve. 
This  Government  should  cite  the  d.mgers 
of  becoming  dependent  on  the  Russians  and 
make  certain  that  the  political  elem'?nt  In 
Soviet  oil  offerings  Is  fully  understood  by 
our  friends. 

Russian  oil  Is  not  Just  a  competitive  threat 
to  the  oil  mdustry;  It  Is  a  new.  Insidious 
challenge  to  all  nations  that  are  reeking  to 
maintain  their  political  and  economic  inde- 
f>endence. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  I  do  not  wisl-i  this 
debate  to  end  without  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  the  soundness  of  the 
excellent  statements  which  have  been 
made  on  foreign  ixilicy  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  Meml>er  of 
the  Senate,  and,  of  course,  our  outstand- 
ing minority  leader. 

I  mention  this  because  there  appears 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
an  editorial  which  bears  on  this  'vhole 
question.  It  is  an  excellent  editorial, 
from  which  I  would  like  to  quot-e  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  before  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editoriul  be 
printed  in  the  Record.    I  quote: 

Public  debate  upon  questions  of  f  jrelgn 
policy  must  not  be  diminished,  curtailed, 
or  Inhibited  by  fears  that  foreign  countries 
will  misconstrue  the  public  discussion  In- 
dispensable to  a  democratically  governed 
people. 

There  is  another  sentence  in  thi>  edi- 
torial which  I  should  like  to  quote,  as 
follows: 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  raise 
the  old-fashioned  admonition  about  politics 
ending  at  the  water's  edge.  That  wes  suf- 
ficient to  a  day  when  domestic  Issues  pre- 
dominated and  could  be  separated  from 
foreign  Issues. 

Then  I  conclude  with  thi.-^  quotation, 
which  has  to  do  with  former  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  Nixon's  statement  on  fcireign 
poUcy : 

It  may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  the 
Nixon  statement  is  hardly  likely  to  comfort 
any  hostile  foreign  ptwer  It  might  be  ex- 
pected rather  to  porsviade  our  enemies 
abroad  that  sentiment  In  the  country  Is 
hardening  and  not  softening.  If  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  take  a  tough  and  uncom- 
promising line,  he  will  not  lack  support  at 
home — even  in  the  opposition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<  okd. 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  New  Voice 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  making  the 
utterances  of  politicians  or  statesmen  models 
of  clarity,  force,  decision,  and  certainty  than 
an  absence  of  power.  The  encumbrance  ol 
office,  responsibility,  and  authority  burdens 
the  conscience,  quickens  apprehension  and 
raises  doubts.     It   Is  much  easier  to  t)e  sure 


of  the  future  whendlv««ted  of  the  discretion 
to  so  act  as  to  make  that  future. 

Such  arc  the  advantages  that  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M  Nixon  now  enjoys  In 
the  first  of  a  series  of  10  articles  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Poft  and  other  news- 
papers. Mr.  Nixon  makes  the  most  o!  his 
new-found  prerogatives  of  the  man  out  of 
power.  Those  who  have  availed  therrLselves 
of  the  same  advantages  while  on  the  way 
to  office  cannot  deny  him  his  say,  although 
they  well  may  envy  him  the  free-wheeling 
certitude  with  which  he  speaks  alxiut  the 
great  Issues  that  confront  the  country. 

Foreign  policy  is  the  subject  of  Mr  Nixon's 
first  comment.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one 
will  raise  the  old-fashioned  admonition 
about  politics  ending  at  the  waters  edge. 
That  was  suflBclent  to  a  day  when  domestic 
issues  predominated  and  could  be  separated 
from  foreign  issues.  Public  debate  ujxm 
questions  of  foreign  policy  must  not  be 
diminished,  ctirtalled.  or  Inhibited  by  fears 
that  foreign  countries  will  misconstrue  the 
public  discussion  indispensable  to  a  demo- 
cratically governed  people  It  may  be  noted, 
parenthetically,  that  the  Nixon  statement  is 
hardly  likely  to  comfort  any  hostile  for- 
eign power.  It  might  be  expected  rather  to 
persuade  our  enemies  abroad  that  sentiment 
In  the  country  is  hardening  and  not  soften- 
ing. If  the  President  chooses  to  take  a  tough 
and  uncompromising  line,  he  will  not  lack 
support  at  home — even  In  the  opposition 

There  Is  a  clear  and  uncompromising 
aspect  to  Mr.  Nixon's  position  that  makes  it 
all  seem  very  simple.  But  are  things  quite  as 
simple  In  Berlin.  In  Geneva.  In  Laos,  and  in 
Cuba?  Is  our  only  mistake  in  the  past,  or 
in  the  present,  an  Infirmity  of  action— a 
failure  to  respond  with  force,  if  and  when 
necessary'' 

Even  where  we  have  the  force,  the  means 
of  applying  it  do  not  always  come  quickly  to 
hand.  There  are  some  situations  that  do  not 
yield  to  sheer  military  power  There  are 
others,  of  course,  in  which  the  readiness  to 
use  power  if  necessary  may  be  es-sentia!  to  a 
diplomatic  solution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Premier  Khrushchev,  for  all  the  advantages 
he  presently  holds,  will  not  deceive  himself 
about  that  readiness  In  this  country.  We 
are.  in  a  way,  back  where  we  were  m  the 
1958  Berlin  crisis.  There  is  willingness  in 
this  country  to  explore  any  honorable  and 
logical  alternative  to  even  the  defensive  use 
of  force:  but  it  must  not  be  misconstrued  as 
a  readiness  to  yield  to  bluster  and  ultima- 
tum. Perhaps  the  Nixon  statement,  critical 
of  the  administration  as  it  may  be.  will  make 
this    fact    ever    more    apparent    abroad 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  some- 
what in  line  with  the  general  theme  of 
this  discussion.  I  would  say  it  requires 
a  high  degree  of  patriotism  and  un- 
selfishness for  American  industries  to 
forgo  profitable  contracts  with  the  So- 
viet Union  when  m  their  judgrnient  ac- 
Cf-pting  orders  under  such  contracts 
might  tend  to  place  the  Sovie:  Union 
in  a  position  of  competitive  advantage 
which  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  producers  and  our  own  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Hiliman.  president  of  Re- 
public Electric  and  Development  Co. 
and  Mr.  Goidon  B  Anderson,  president 
of  Paget  Sound  Fabricators.  Inc  ,  both 
from  Seattle.  Wash  .  merit  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  thinking  in  terms 
of  America  and  not  in  terms  of  profits 
and  private  advantage.  They  tru'.y 
merit  a  salut-e  for  this  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  published  in  the  Seattle  Daily 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  mat»:>- 
rial  wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

(From  tile  Seattle  Daily  Times,  June  1.  1961! 
Ftmms  Hexe  DwTLrxE  RrssiAi*  Con-tract 
1  Br  B-  .yl  Bu.-Thard 
Two   Seattle    Srrn,?    t-'xliT    ar.r.  junced    they 
have  declined  or.  pr.nciple  a  pr^f.tab.'^  P'^- 
poeal.    approved    by    the    State    Dep^rtii:.e.'.:. 
which   would   help   Russia  biiUd  the  largest 
and  most  highly  autonruited  sawmill  in  the 
world 

M  E  Hillmin  head  of  Republic  Electric 
4  DeTelopmen:  Co  .  and  Gordon  B  Ander- 
aon,  pres:de:.t  of  Puget  Sound  Fabricators, 
Inc..  both  Df  Seattle,  said  the  propoaal  they 
are  declining  would  hare  led  to  an  estimated 
•  150  000  order — and  a  prof.:  of  about  »40 - 
000 

It  called  for  supplying  an  advanced  type 
of  automatic  1  amber -sorting  equipment  to 
the  Russians 

The  Russian  prposal  came  to  the  Seattle 
firms  thro'jgh  Y^.-row's.  Ltd..  British  Co- 
lumbia engineering  firni. 

Hlltman  s^^ild  Republic  Electric  would 
"have  no  part  In  handing  the  advantage" 
to  the  Russians  to  '•close  the  gap  In  the 
superiority  of  North  American  technical 
know-how  from  20  years  to  2  years." 

Six  of  the  a.-in  3  patented  memory -control 
systems  were  sought 

A.nders-on  said  that  Puget  Sound  Fabrica- 
tor?. Inc  .  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
•giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy"  by 
supplying  fabricated  portions  of  the  sU  lum- 
ber sorters. 

-We  must  be  willirg  to  be  counted  on  as 
thinking  of  our  own  country^s  welfare  be- 
fore the  dollar, ••  .\nderson  said. 

B.-Jtn  men  acltnowledged  that  the  refusal 
to  cooperate  might  block  the  Russian  mill 
automation  only   temporarily. 

"Our  move  Is  a  drop  Ln  the  bucket.  "  Hiil- 
man  said,  but  we  hope  that  other  Ameri- 
can industry  leaders  will  follow  suit  in 
refusing  to  deal  wuh  an  enemy  which  has 
v_.wed  t^  conquer  us." 
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TuE.NOowjf    or   SOVIET    De-^i,    Took 
I  By  Boyd  Burchard  ) 
Easily  one  of  the  mrm'   in-spirlng  business 
news   developments    if    the   pa.s'    week   origi- 
nated   m    Seattle 

Two  bu-'!lne8sm'»n  r^enly  v'.^:.^i  '>^.<» 
co'ii-age  of  their  convirt.ons  a.td  their  sense 
5f  public  resp<->r.s!bll:ty  agair.<!t  the  dollar 
importance  of  a  sur»-profit  deal  with  Rus- 
s.a  -and  tnid  the  Ru?..--.ar.s  to  take  their 
dji.ars  and  go  jump 

The  pre&.=  ures  were  great  on  M.  E  HUlman. 
Head  of  -.he  Republic  Electric  ic  Development 
Co.  and  Gordon  B  Anderson,  president  of 
P^-iget  Sound  Fabricators.  Inc  .  both  of  Se- 
attle to  seree  to  suppiy  an  advanced  type  of 
auv.matic  lumber-sortin?  equipment  for  the 
larsrest  and  most  highly  automated  sawmill 
m  the  world,   to  be  built  in  Russia. 

The  sorter,  a  patented  m.ign^'tic  memory- 
c^ntroi  system  correlated  w.-h  mechanical 
:umber-ha.ndlin=;  equipment,  was  unveiled 
by  the  'wo  comp.-.;..cs  .T".ore  than  a  year  ago. 

It  was  shown  to  1.500  Government  and 
Industry  representatives  from  all  over  the 
•*  >rld  last  S*«ptember  at  the  World  Forestry 
Cotisress   In   Seattle. 

The  mechanical  sorter  ».is  widely  ac- 
daimed  as  a  major  advance  uc*  u-d  eliminat- 
ing slow  and  f-ostly  manual  s  :::i.g  of  lum- 
ber. Many  large  Canadian  and  United 
States  mills  subsequently  expressed  interest 
in  installing  the  equipment — but  the  domes- 
tic lumber  business  turned  slow  and  no  or- 
ders h.ive  vet  been  firmed  ud  bv  North 
American   mills. 

When  the  Russian  order  came  throtigh.  In 
the  form  of  a  subproposal  from  Yarrows, 
Ltd  ,  or  Victoria  British  Columbia,  to  gup- 
ply  1150  CKO  worth  of  sorters  for  a  1,500,000- 


■>-i.4rd-feet  a-dav  sawmill  to  be  built  bv  the 
Victoria  Arm  and  the  Pres"  jn  WcKXlworklncr 
VUc^mery  Co.  Preston.  Ontario,  for  the 
USSR  it  t'ok  V3me  soul  searching  for  the 
.American  hrms  to  refuae. 

But  refuse  tiM  order  they  did — and  with 
no  Illusions  as  to  the  very  minor  obstruction 
their  decision  would  present  to  the  growing 
momentum  of  the  Russians'  economic 
steamroller. 

In  declining  to  cooperate.  Hillman  ex- 
plained to  Yarrow:  'The  one  advantage  we 
in  North  America  have  over  the  Communist 
bloc  is  our  production  know-how.  To  know- 
ingly give  away  even  the  tiniest  part  of  that 
production  superiority  represented  by  the 
excellence  of  the  Magnestat  Control  System 
would  represent  to  us  admission  of  the  In- 
evitability of  world  domination  by  com- 
munism. 

"REDCO  will  have  no  part  in  handing  this 
advantage  to  our  sworn  enemy." 

Following  the  Seattle  firm's  turndown  of 
the  proposal,  a  sj)oke<?man  for  Preston  Wood- 
working commented  in  Canada:  "Regardless 
of  what  was  said  In  Seattle,  we  are  pressing 
ahead  on  this  job  We  feel  this  export  or- 
der would  be  most  beneficial  to  Canadian 
secondary  industry." 

The  order  obviously  would  have  been  tem- 
porarily beneficial  to  Seattle  industry,  too. 
The  downright  fortitude  of  the  two  Se- 
attle buslnes.Tmen  In  putting  long-term  na- 
tional Interest  above  short-term  personal 
gain  deserves  recognition— preferably  In  the 
form  of  firm  orders  from  North  American 
sawmills  faced  with  the  growing  threa*  of 
automated  Russ:an  c    "  riotitlom 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  k  CO  WORLDS 
LARGE.ST  MERCH.«kNDISE3l.  JOINS 
WITH  FREEDOMS  FOUND  .ATION 
IN  AMERICAN  FREEDOM  CENTER 
GROUNDBREAKING  AT  VALLEY 
FORGE 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN  .Mr  President,  an 
event  of  considerable  significance  took 
place  recentlj'— May  1— at  Valley  Forge 
when  leading  ofBcials  of  numerous  cor- 
porations and  business  firms  exemplify- 
ing the  American  free  enterprise  .system 
marked  the  breaking  of  ground  of  the 
-American  Freedom  Center. 

These  executives  voluntarily  organised 
them.selves  as  the  Sears"  75th  Anniver- 
sary Committee  both  to  honor  Sears. 
Roebuck  L  Co..  of  Chicago,  on  its  three- 
quarter  centun-^  birthday  and  to  rai.se 
at  least  $1  million  as  a  tribute  to  that 
company  for  the  support  of  activities  of 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kell- 
stadt.  board  chairman  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
i  Co..  presented  to  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion a  check  for  $115,000  as  an  initial 
donation  from  this  anniversary  commit- 
tee. ThLs  amount  and  subsequent  com- 
mittee donations  will  be  used  toward 
construction  of  a  free  enterprise  library 
and  research  area;  to  finance  circulation 
of  freedom  libraries  to  American  schools 
nationally;  to  assist  in  .support  of  Val- 
ley Forge  cla.ssroom  teachers'  medals  for 
teachers  emphasizing  the  free  way  of 
life:  and  to  help  finance  seminars  on  the 
American  way  of  life  for  large  numbers 
of  foreign  students  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Concre.ssional 
Record  the  .speech  made  on  that  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Kellstadt  representing  the 
world's  largest  merchandising  organiza- 
tion and  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
Nation's  free  enterprise  system. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Remaaks  bt  Ma  Chau-mb  H.  KnxnavT, 
Chafsman  or  thk  Boabb.  ScAaa,  Robbdck 
A    Co.,    AT    THE    OaouHD-BaxAKiMo    Cmx- 

MOWT    roa    THE    AMEaiCAN    FBBZSOM    CEMTXa 

or  FaEXDOMs  Foundation  at  Vallet  Fokcx 
Pa  ,  MOKBAT.   Mat   1,   19«1 

I  am  honored  to  represent  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co  In  these  ceremonies  today,  to  know 
that  the  name  of  Sears  will  be  associated 
with  the  Freedom  Center 

Certainly  it  U  approprUte  that  the  Free- 
d  m  Center  be  erected  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
nati:.nal  shrine  which  has  for  all  of  ua  an 
atmosphere  of  pervsnal  sacrifice  for  national 
achievement.  It  Is  fitting  that  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  should  Include  In  the  Free- 
dom Center  a  library  of  free  enterprise — for 
free  enterprise  is  an  essential  extension  of 
personal  freedom.     Freedom  is  Indivisible. 

Any  act  which  deprives  an  Individual  of 
some  portion  of  his  freedom  Is  a  threat  to 
all  who  enjoy  these  freedoms.  In  a  sense, 
free  enterprise  as  a  system  is  suspect  In  the 
minds  of  many  but  this  is  a  reflection  of  the 
past.  Every  freedom  possessed  by  man  has 
a  history  of  license — man  has  always  had  to 
learn  to  live  res];>onslbly  with  whatever  de- 
gree of  freedom  possessed 

The  economic  freedom  that  we  possess  in 
thU  country  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
used  In  keepix^g  with  the  naUonal  interests. 
All  who  hare  faith  In  the  nature  of  our  sys- 
tem welcome  this  ever-growing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility because  they  recognlae  that  it 
suengUiens  their  own  individual  freedoms. 
Just  as  a  free  people  erect  a  system  of  gov- 
ernn^nt  based  on  a  structure  that  baiauces 
out  a  variety  of  Interesu.  so  u  sn  enterpriM 
operaung  under  that  system  concerned  with 
balancing  a  variety  of  pressures. 

There  is  the  overall  pressure  for  progress 
which  can  only  come  from  the  profitable 
operation  of  the  business.  This  pressure  is 
generated  internally— within  the  business 
lt««lf.  It  stems  from  the  form  of  the  busi-  I 
ness — the  corporate  form  that  can  extend  be- 
yond the  lifetime  of  any  individual. 

Every  business  Is  capable  of  indefinite  sur- 
vival so  long  as  it  has  understanding  and 
dynamic  leadership.  There  needs  to  be  wide 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  profit  is  me 
outcome  of  every  successful  economic  activ- 
ity regardless  of  the  political  system  in 
which  that  actlviiy  occurs. 

The  Socialist  and  Communist  political 
organizations  have  as  much  need  for  profit- 
able economic  jjerformance  as  the  nations 
operating  in  a  free  economy 

Basic  to  survival  is  the  ability  of  a  buiU- 
ness  to  serve  a  profitable  economic  func- 
tion I  underline  'profltable"  because.  In  my 
oplni.jn.  free  enterprise  in  this  country  hss 
a  vlUl  educational  job  to  perform  on  the 
function  of  profit 

The  Irrational  Indictment  of  the  profit 
motive  or  profits  as  an  economic  fact  must 
be  applied  to  all  systems  becau."»e  all  sys- 
tems must  produce  a  profit  if  a  nation  U 
to  survive.  A  free  enterprise  economy  is 
characterized  by  a  higher  degree  of  private 
control  of  economic  resource*— and  the 
profits  that  result  from  their  use. 

If  these  resources  are  used  unsklllfully.  T 
the  Individual  bears  the  petxalty  of  the 
failure.  If  the  resources  are  used  skillfully, 
the  Individual  bears  the  responsibility  for 
the  wise  use  of  the  profit  produced.  Not 
only  must  profit  be  used  responsibly.  It  must 
be  gener,\ted  In  a  responsible  fashion. 

In  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  opera- 
tion of  every  business  calls  for  a  constant 
balancing  of  responsibility  to  our  ciistomers. 
shareowners.  sources  of  supply,  employees, 
and  the  public  at  large  The  responsibility 
of  the  shareowners  brings  the  function  of 
profit  more  sharply  into  focus  In  the  free 
enterprl.se  system. 
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Management  at  any  one  time  must  have 
a  sense  of  history — an  awareness  of  the  past 
and  present  because  of  the  effect  on  the 
future. 

The  span  of  management  activity  In  any 
one  company  at  any  one  time  will.  In  the 
long  run,  represent  only  a  fraction  of  that 
company's   life. 

There  must  be  close  attention  to  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  managements'  acts — and  no- 
where Is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
decisions  that  must  be  made  on  the  use  of 
the  profit  generated  by  the  business.  As  a 
single  Illustration,  consider  the  matter  of 
the  reinvestment  of  earnings.  Policies  of 
reinvestment  are  Important  to  this  country's 
national  Interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad 

Reinvestment  Is  vital  to  our  national 
growth — It  produces  the  percentages  with 
which  this  growth  Is  measured  Reinvest- 
ment can  be  translated  into  a  personal  mean- 
ing for  our  people  because  It  converts  the 
abstract  term  of  opportunity  Into  the  real- 
ity of  Jobs 

One  area  in  which  business  has  claimed 
leadership  and  taken  Initiative  Is  In  this 
matter  of  giving  substance  to  the  dream  of 
opportunity — the  chance  to  get  a  Job  and 
to  progress  In  keeping  with  ability.  Rein- 
vestment Is  a  commitment  to  the  future — 
an  act  of  faith  And  reinvestment  overseas 
is  equally  significant  to  our  national  Inter- 
ests We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  fast  become  a  trading 
nation  and  the  business  community  has  a 
responsibility  to  prove  lUelf  In  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

This  proof,  of  course,  must  be  a  dollars 
and  cents  proof — but  over  and  above  that. 
It  must  be  measured  by  the  slandprds  of  free 
enterprise  at  lis  most  constructive  best  We 
must  prove  abroad  what  we  have  come  to 
prove  In  this  country — that  free  enterprise 
willingly  accepu  lis  responsibility  of  using 
the  inherent  strength  in  service  for  the  com- 
mon good.  I  believe  I  can  say  from  Sears' 
experience  with  successful  oversea  opera- 
tion that  the  decision  to  Invest  abroad  must 
carry  with  It  a  decision  to  reinvest  abroad 
Free  enterprise  at  Its  best  accepts  a  re- 
sponsibility for  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  business.  This  responsibility  takes 
many  forms,  starting  with  the  Initial  one  of 
proper  selection  and  placement  of  those  em- 
ployed. This  is  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual's  abilities  and  his 
use  of  them  In  the  enterprise  There  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility for  fair  wages.  There  U  a  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  proper  benefit 
plans  which  aid  the  Individual  to  protect 
himself  and  his  family  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  life.  There  Is  a  respyonslbllity 
to  provide  a  tyj>e  of  organization  which  per- 
mits people  to  work  together  in  a  way  that 
allows  them  to  make  full  use  of  their  skills — 
to  create  a  working  environment  that  per- 
mits j>eople  to  progress  in  keeping  with  the 
contribution  they  make  to  the  success  of 
the  business 

The  ability  of  Sears — or  any  company — to 
sell  Its  wares — and  prosper — to  provide  con- 
tinuous employment — to  earn  a  return  on  the 
shareowners  Investment,  depends  on  the 
dedication  of  the  organization  and  the  cli- 
mate of  public  opinion  In  which  It  must 
operate.  It  must  constantly  earn  and  de- 
serve public  respect  and  good  will.  A  com- 
pany's most  precious  asset  and  the  most 
fragile  Is  Its  reputation.  It  can  be  preserved 
only  by  constant  exposure.  Increased  or  di- 
minished In  size  and  Importance  by  how  It 
Is  won. 

Next  most  precious  asset  of  any  company 
Is  its  people.  Some  would  have  you  believe 
that  conflict  between  management  and  em- 
ployees Is  Inescapable;  that  should  not  be  so 
The  Interests  of  each  are  the  same.  To- 
gether they  form  the  power  of  the  effort. 
The  company  is  also  an  asset  of  the  em- 
ployee— Individually  and  collectively.  Its 
success  is  his  success  During  bis  produc- 
tive life  It  represents  an  equity  holding,  an 


estate  to  care  for  him  beyond  the  produc- 
tive years — and  his  family  beyond  even  that. 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  we  must  also 
take  Into  account  the  relationship  of  the  en- 
terprise with  the  public  There  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  strengthen  the  system 
through  accounting  for  stewardship.  Pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  economic  role  of 
business  Is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  con- 
tinuing freedom  our  economic  system  re- 
quires. 

Wise  management  reinvests  In  public  un- 
derstanding through  skillful  conununica- 
tlon  and  the  support  of  community  efforts 
which  are  worthy  of  and  require  a  portion 
of  the  profits  generated  by  the  business 
community. 

No  business  Is  completely  self-sufficient, 
It  must  rely  to  one  extent  or  another  upon 
the  goods  and  services  provided  by  others. 
There  Is  an  obligation  to  respect  the  eco- 
nomic role  of  sources  of  supply,  to  recog- 
nize that  in  the  long  run  the  success  of 
these  Interacting  businesses  are  bound  to- 
gether inseparably  The  ability  to  discharge 
all  of  these  responsibilities  def)ends  In  the 
final  analysis  upon  the  ability  to  serve  the 
customer;  and  this.  too.  must  be  done  re- 
sponsibly in  a  free  enterprise  system 

It  Is  the  freedom  of  the  customer  to  buy; 
how,  when,  and  where,  he  and  he  alone  de- 
sires, that  Is  the  central  crucial  fact  in  a 
free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  the  customer's 
freedom  to  choose;  business^  freedom  to 
compete,  that  makes  a  free  market — one 
means  nothing  without  the  other.  An  en- 
terprise which  does  not  respect  the  custom- 
er's freedom  has  no  claim  for  respect  of  its 
own  freedom  The  success  stories  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  are  the  stories  f  businesses 
which  have  met   these  responsibilities. 

I  hope  that  In  the  years  to  come  the  ac- 
cumulated records  of  these  businesses  will 
find  a  home  in  this  Freedom  Center  library, 
that  those  who  use  this  library  will  find  in 
those  records  cause  for  dedication  to  the  free 
enterprise  system — that  these  records  will 
make  it  plain  that  free  enterprise  is  an  ex- 
pression of  personal  freedom.  This  library 
must  be  more  than  simply  a  repository  for 
past  records;  Its  purjKJse  should  not  be  to 
commemorate  the  past,  but  to  serve  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  the  attitude  that  prevails  at 
Sears  during  our  75th  anniversary  year. 

We  are  proud  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished In  the  past,  but  we  recognize  that 
Is  merely  a  prolog,  a  prolog  to  a  futiu-e 
that  Is  bright  with  promise  for  service  In 
the  free  enterprise  tradition. 

I  must  express  the  gratitude  of  Sears.  Roe- 
bvick  &  Co.  to  our  many  friends  who  have 
made  this  building  possible.  I  am  pleased 
that  Sears'  conduct  of  Its  business  over  the 
years  has  warranted  the  tribute  they  have 
seen  flt  to  pay.  If  Sears  were  unique  as  a 
development  of  a  free  enterprise  system,  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  be  more  confident 
of  the  future  through  a  realization  that 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  Is  not  unique,  bvit 
typical  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  ab.'^encc  of  a  quorum. 

The  PHF,SIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  REVENUE 
CODE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  two  of 
the  administration's  propo.sals  as  they 
relate  to  changes  in  our  revenue  code 
First,  the  admini.slration  would  liberalize 
the  present  meliiod  of  computing  depre- 
ciation on  property,  and  second,  it  pro- 
poses to  repeal  the  present  4 -percent  tax 
credit  on  di-.idends 

Tlie  administration  l^  rcK'ommending 
these  two  changes  presimiably  on  the 
assumption  that  their  enactment  would 
encourage  investment  capital,  thereby 
promoting  an  expanded  econoniy,  but 
the  administration  overlooks  the  fact 
that  these  two  proposals  are  contra- 
dictory 

The  repeal  of  the  pre.scnt  4-percent 
dividend  tax  credit — which  was  approved 
in  1954 — would  mean  a  S400  million  in- 
crease in  taxes  for  the  investors  of 
America.  Certainly  this  $400  million  tax 
increase  on  the  .^stockholders  of  American 
industry-  would  dimmish  their  ability  to 
reinvest  in  an  expanded  economy 

Another  important  argument  m  favor 
of  the  4 -percent  dividend  credit  is  that 
Congress  at  the  time  it  enacted  the  pro- 
vision recognized  that  some  adjustment 
was  due  in  order  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  double  taxation  on  corporate  in- 
come. Under  existing  law  the  corpora- 
tions already  pay  a  52-perccnt  tax  on 
their  earned  income,  and  the  dividends 
which  are  distributed  by  the  corpora- 
tions are  a  part  of  the  remaining  48  per- 
cent. Under  existing  law  these  dividends 
are  fully  taxable  again  to  tlie  stock- 
holders except  as  the  1954  legislation 
provided  for  an  exemption  of  the  first 
$50  in  dividend?  received  plus  a  4-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  those  dividends  in 
excess  of  $50 

To  repeal  thi.';  tax  credit  at  this  time 
would  be  a  step  backwards  and  would 
seriously  lessen  the  inducem.ent  or  the 
ability  of  the  investors  to  furnish  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  expansion  of 
our  economy. 

When  the  administration  recommend- 
ed this  backward  step,  it  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  that  it  would  be  a 
direct  contradiction  of  its  second  recom- 
mendation, which  was  to  liberalize  the 
depreciation  rates  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  neces.^ary  capita:  to  finance  the 
growth  of  our  economy 

I  favor  the  liberalization  of  our  pres- 
ent outmoded  depreciation  schedules. 
In  a  period  of  rapid  obsolescence  of  ma- 
chineiT  and  factories  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  a  more  realistic  depreciation 
basi.<:.  but  I  do  not  think  tiiat  the  method 
of  approach  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  sound  and  fair 

The  administrations  formula  of  al- 
lowing as  a  tax  credit  a  percentage  of 
the  new  investment  is  so  complicated 
that  the  average  taxpayer  who  cannot 
afford  a  tax  attorney  would  never  under- 
stand it  ana  thereby  would  lose  most  of 
it^  benefits 

It  gives  Uttle  or  no  relief  whatever  to 
the  farmer  or  to  the  small  businessman, 
nor  does  it  help  the  large  business  opera- 
tion which  is  going  through  a  period  of 
low  earniiigs  or  a  period  v.herein  tlie 
industry  is  already  overexpanded. 
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For  example,  of  what  benefit  would  the 
administrations  formula  for  computing 
more  liberal  depreciation  allowances  on 
new  construction  be  to  the  American 
railroads?  The  benefits  under  the  ad- 
nxinistration's  bill  will  be  of  use  only  to 
industries  which  are  expanding  their  ex- 
istmg  capacities  or  facilities,  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  enough  railroads. 
j  The  administration's  formula  for  de- 
preciation would  provide  substantial 
benefits  or  tax  reductions  for  those  in- 
dustries or  taxpayers  who  are  more  pros- 
perous and  who  are  connected  with  an 
expanding  industry. 

The  administration's  formula  of  giv- 
ing a  tax  credit  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  new  construction  is  in  effect  a  fa- 
vored tax  reduction  for  a  certain  group. 
The  tax  credit  would  not  be  chart'ed 
against  the  depreciable  value  of  the 
property. 

I  repeat:  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  need 
a  more  realistic  approach  in  our  depre- 
ciation allowances  for  Anierican  indus- 
try; but  the  formula  should  be  one  which 
will  give  comparable  benefits  to  all  seg- 
ments of  American  economy,  and  the 
formula  should  be  onp  which  is  readily 
understandable  by  all  taxpayers,  large  or 
small. 

Instead  of  the  administr.ition's  con'i- 
plicated  formula  for  tax  credit,s,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  use  the  formula  for  de- 
preciation in  existing  tax  laws  as  a  base. 
It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
amend  that  section  of  existing  law  al- 
lowing for  accelerated  rates  of  depreci- 
ation under  what  is  defined  as  the  de- 
clining balance  method. 

For  example,  under  existing  law  a 
taxpayer  building  a  factory  with  a  20- 


year  life  or  a  farmer  building  a  barn 
with  a  20-year  life  can  choose  between 
taking  a  straight  line  depreciation  of  5 
percent  annually  or  he  can  elect  to  use 
the  accelerated  rate  method  under  which 
he  would  double  the  rate  of  depreciation 
in  each  of  the  years  on  a  declining  bal- 
ance method. 

For  instance,  suppo.se  the  barn  cost 
$10,000.  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
barn  at  5  percent  annually  the  taxpayer 
can  take  double  the  rate  or  10  percent 
the  first  year,  thereby  reducing  his  in- 
vestment to  $9,000  in  the  first  year.  In 
the  subsequent  years  he  can  do  the 
same;  for  instance,  the  second  year  his 
depreciation  would  be  10  percent  of  the 
remaining  $9,000.  or  $900.  thus  reducing 
his  investment  to  $8,100,  and  so  on. 

Instead  of  the  administration's  rec- 
ommending an  additional  formula  which 
is  so  complicated  that  few  can  under- 
stand it.  my  suggestion  would  be  merely 
to  amend  the  present  law  and  to  allow 
the  taxpayers  to  treble,  instead  of  dou- 
ble, their  depreciation  rates  in  each  of 
the  years  on  the  same  declining  balance 
formula.  Under  this  simple  liberaliza- 
tion of  a  formula  already  in  our  existing 
law,  the  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  would 
be  practically  the  same  as  under  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  but  there  would  be 
the  advantage  of  having  a  formula 
which  everybody  can  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  examples  of  how 
this  further  acceleration  of  the  present 
declining  balance  method  would  work, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exam- 
ples were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I 


Examj)Ie: 


RuiUlinfj  cost,  $100,000     Lijc,  23  years 


Present  law 

DecHnhig  balance  methwl  of  douMing 
rate— 2X4  percent  =8  i<?rccnt 


1st  year: 

I      CoPt $100,000.00 

I      Depreciation,  8  percent 8,000.00 

BfiUnf*       92,000.00 

W  year:  i:>t)pre<.  lat ton,  8  percent  of  102,000..        7. 360. 00 


Rilnnro        _       84.  MO  00 

3(1  year;  I  )r'i>re(  i  itlon.  8  percent  of  M4.m6II        e!  77l!  20 


T?  I'ui.nce 


77,868.80 


Etc. 


Su!fgeste<l  chancre  to  treble  r«te  on  iledUilnc  Kiance 
mcthf>U— 3X4  percent-12  i«rcenl 


L«t  year: 

f*** $100.000  011 

l>ei»reciiit  ion,  12  percent 12, 000.  OU 


Balance 8A.000.00 

2<J  je»r;  Deprettif ion.  12 (lercent  of  188.000..      10, 560. 00 


Baliinre 77,440.00 

W  yc;ir:  DejTeciation,  Vi  percent  of  $77.440..       9. 2Ki.  W 


Balance ; 68,ll7.a) 

Kte. 


Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pre.sident.  if  this  formula  is  not  liberal 
enough,  the  rate  could  be  accelerated 
further  by  using  quadruple  the  basic 
rate. 

In  order  that  thi.>  simple  formula  may 
be  compared  with  the  complicated  one 
rt'commended  by  the  administration.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
their  formula,  along  with  specific  ex- 
amples of  how  it  would  work. 

One  point  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked IS  that  the  administration's 
formula  is  more  of  a  tax  reduction  than 

4  liberalization  of  depreciation  .sched- 
es.  If  a  tax  reduction  is  the  objective. 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  a  simple 
lowering  of  existing  tax  rates. 


This  analysis  of  the  administration's 
formula  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum,  June  12,  1961 

Subject;    Credit    for    investment    In    certain 
depreciable  property. 

The  President's  tax  message  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  tax  credit  available  to 
taxpayers  under  the  conditions  described 

1  The  credit  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  investment  made  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  put  Into  use  for  the  first  time  by 
the  taxpayer. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  credit  Is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  current  depreciation  al- 


lowance of  the  taxpayer  for  the  first  year 
In  which  the  taxpayer  can  depreciate  the 
property.  The  credit  Is  the  sum  of:  (a)  16 
percent  of  all  new  plant  and  equipment  In- 
vestment expenditures  in  excess  of  current 
depreciation  allowances,  plus  (b)  6  percent 
of  such  expenditures  In  excess  of  50  percent 
of  depreciation  allowances  and  not  In  excess 
of  100  percent  of  depreciation  allowances 

In  the  alternative,  a  nalnlmum  credit  Is 
provided  of  10  percent  on  the  first  95.000  of 
new  Investment  for  the  benefit  of  small  tax- 
payers. 

3.  The  credit  is  used  as  an  ofTset  against 
the  taxpayers  Income  tax  liability  up  to 
30  percent  of  that  liability  In  the  year  In 
which  It  arises.  The  amount  of  any  credit 
not  used  can  be  carried  over  against  future 
taxes  for  5  years.  Of  course,  the  30-per- 
cent limitation  continues  to  apply  to  all  cur- 
rent or  carryover  credits. 

4.  The  credit  applies  to  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  property  and  to 
personal  property  and  to  buildings  How- 
ever, real  estate  and  personal  property  used 
In  connection  with  furnishing  lodging 
(apartment  houses,  motels,  hotels,  private 
houses)  do«8  not  qualify,  and  expenditures 
by  public  utilities  In  connection  with  the 
public  utility  business  (other  than  transpor- 
tation)  do  not  qualify  for  the  credit. 

5.  To  prevent  manipulation,  provision  is 
made  that  a  deficiency  in  expenditure*  from 
a  prior  year  must  be  made  up  before  a  cred- 
it is  applicable.  These  deaclencles  will  be 
carried  over  for  5  years,  but.  of  course,  there 
U  no  deficiency  m  to  any  taxpayer  for  the 
first  taxable  year  to  part  of  which  the  statute 
Is  applicable. 

6  Lessees  using  eligible  property  for  6  or 
more  years  will  be  given  the  credit  »nd  not 
the  lessors. 

7.  Recapture  provisions  are  provided  un- 
der which  the  tax  credit  Is  "recaptured'  if 
the  property  with  respect  to  which  a  credit 
has  been  given  U  dUposed  of  or  ceases  to  be 
n»ed  In  the  appropriate  manner  within  6 
years. 

EXAMPLES 

Example  1  Taxpayer  A.  In  its  first  taxable 
year  to  which  the  credit  Is  applicable,  has  a 
depreciation  deduction  for  the  year  of  $110- 
000  and  Invests  and  begins  to  use  new  plant 
and  equipment  of  appropriate  kind  which 
cost  It  $150,000  lu  credit  U  computed  as 
follows ; 

Computation  of  15  percent  credit: 

New     investment $150,000 

Minus    depreciation   deduction 
'or  year _ 110.000 


Basis  for  computation  of  15 

percent  credit 40.000 

15  percent  credit  on  $40,000 ._         a]  000 


Computation  of  6  percent  credit: 
New  Investment   not  In  excess 
of    100    percent   of   deprecia- 
tion  deduction    110,000 

Minus   5    percent   of   deprecia- 
tion deducUon 55.000 


Basis    for   computation   of  6 

percent  credit 55  OOO 

6  percent  credit  on  $55.000 3  300 


Total  credit. 


9.800 

If  taxpayer  A.  has  an  income  tax  liability 
for  the  year  of  $31,000  or  more,  the  full 
$9,300  credit  can  be  used  In  the  year  of  ac- 
quisition (thU  is  because  30  percent  of 
$31,000  equals  $9,300).  On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  Income  tax  liability  before  the  credit 
Is  less  than  $31,000,  the  30-percent  Umlu- 
tlon  applies.  So.  If  the  tax  before  the  credit 
ware  $25,000.  the  llmltetlon  for  the  year 
would  be  $7,500  ($25,000  times  30  percent); 
$7,500  of  the  credit  could  then  be  used  dur- 
ing    the     year    and     the    remaining    $1,800 
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($9,300  minus  $7,600)    would  be  carried  over 
to  later  years. 

Example  2:  Taxpayer  B,  during  Its  first 
taxable  year  to  which  the  credit  Is  applicable, 
has  a  depreciation  deduction  of  $110,000  and 
Invests  and  begins  to  use  new  plant  and 
equipment  which  cost  It  $75,000.  Its  credit 
is  computed  as  follows: 

Computation  of  15  percent  credit: 

New  investment $75,000 

Minus  depreciation  deduction  for 
year 110,000 

Basis  for  computation  of   IS 

percent  credit None 

15  percent  credit  on  none None 


Computation  of  6  percent  credit: 
New  Investment  not  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  depreciation  de- 
duction       75.000 

Minus  60  percent  of  depreciation 

deducUon 65,  000 


Basis   for   computation   of  6   per- 
cent credit 20,000 

«  jjercent  credit  on  $30.000. 1.200 


Total  credit - 


1,200 


Thp  $1,200  would  be  fully  available  against 
the  income  tax  liability  for  the  current  year 
If  such  liability  were  $4.(X)0  or  more  (because 
$4,000  tlm«  30  percent  equals  $1,200).  If 
the  tax  liability  for  the  current  year  were 
only  $3,000,  only  $900  (30  {>ercent  times 
$3,000)  could  be  used  up  against  sucii  liabil- 
ity, and  the  remaining  $300  would  t)e  carried 
over  to  later  years. 

Kxample  3  (minimum  credit)  :  Taxpayer 
C,  during  the  first  year  to  which  the  credit 
is  applicable,  has  a  depreciation  deduction 
of  $5,000  and  invests  In  and  begins  to  use 
new  plant  and  equipment  which  cost  It 
$7,(X)0.    The  credit  Ls  computed  as  follows: 

Computation  of  15  percent  credit: 

New   investment $7,000 

Minus    depreciation   deduction   for 

year 5,000 


Basis    for    computation    of    15 

percent    credit 2,000 

15  percent  credit  on  $2,000 300 


Computation  of  6  percent  credit: 
New  investment  not  In  excess  of  100 
percent    of    depreciation    deduc- 
tion       5, 000 

Minus   50   percent  of   depreciation 

deduction 2.600 


Ba.-'ls  for  computation  of  6  per- 
cent   credit ?,  500 

6  percent  credit  on  $2.500 150 


Total  tentative  credit  on  above 

computation 450 

•ver,  in   this  case  it  is  necessary  also 
to  make  the  computation  for  the  minimum 
credit  which  la  as  follows: 
Minimum  credit  of  10  percent  on  first 
$5,000     expenditures $500 

Since  the  minimum  credit  Is  greater  than 
the  credit  as  otherwise  computed,  the  mini- 
mum credit  is  applicable  and  the  taxpayer's 
credit  for  the  year  is  $500. 

Example  4:  Taxpayer  D.  for  Its  first  tax- 
able year  to  which  the  credit  applies  (the 
credit  applying  to  the  full  12-month  year) 
has  a  depreciation  deduction  of  $100, 0(X) 
and  Invests  In  and  begins  to  use  new  plant 
and  equipment  which  cost  $45,(XX).  Thus, 
Its  15  i>ercent  credit  and  Its  6  percent  credit 
are  b<:iih  zero.  However,  as  Illustrated  by 
example  3  above.  It  Is  entitled  to  a  credit  of 
10  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  new  invest- 
ment ot  1500.    Its  credit  for  the  jear  U,  thua. 


$500.   In  addition,  however,  It  has  deflcienclee 
In  expenditures  computed  as  follows: 
Computation    of    15    percent    credit 
(deficiency)  : 

New  Investment $45,000 

Minus  depreciation  deduction  for 

year 100.  000 


Deficiency  for  purposes  of  15 

percent    credit 56.000 

Computation    of    6    percent    credit 
(deficiency)  : 
New   Investment  not  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  depreciation  de- 
duction for  year 45  000 

Mintis  50  percent  of  depreciation 

deduction   for   year 50.000 


Deficiency   for    purposes  of   6 
percent  credit 5,000 

Accordingly,  in  the  next  year  taxpayer  D 
is  only  entitled  to  a  15  percent  credit  on  the 
amount  by  which  Its  new  investment  ex- 
ceeds Its  depreciation  deduction,  plus 
$55,000,  and  only  entitled  to  a  6  percent 
credit  on  the  amount  by  which  It?  new  in- 
vertment  Is  less  than  100  percent  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction  and  exceeds  $5.(X)0 
plus  one-hall  the  depreciation  deduction. 
Thus.  If  In  the  immediately  succeeding  year 
the  depreciation  deduction  Is  $100,000.  and 
the  taxpayer  acquires  and  begins  to  use  new 
pl.int  and  equipment  which  cost  It  $160,000, 
the  computations  are  as  follows: 
Computation  of  15  percent  credit: 

New  Investment $160,000 

Minus  sum  of:  (a)  depreciation 
deduction  for  year,  $100,000 
and  (b)  deficiency  carryover, 
$55,000 165,  000 


Basis  for  computation  of  15 

percent     credit 

15  percent  credit  on  $5.000 __ 


6.000 
750 


Ci^mputatlon  of  6  percent   credit; 

New  Investment  not  in  excess  of 

1(X)     percent    of    depreciation 

deduction 100.000 

Minus  sum  of  (a)  60  percent  of 
depreciation  deduction.  $50.- 
000.  and  (b)  deficiency  carry- 
over,   $5,000 _ 55.000 


Basis   for   computation   of  6 

percent  credit 45.000 

6  percent  credit  on  $45.000 2.  700 


Total  credit  for  year 8.450 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distingui.shed  Sf^ni^t^r  from  Delaware 
for  coming  forward  with  a  deprecation 
program  that  is  so  simple  tliat  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  can  understand 
It. 

I  am  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  mail 
from  industrial  and  business  leaders  all 
over  the  Nation,  who  state  frankly  that 
they  do  not  understand  or  approve  of  the 
administration's  proixxsals  m  this  ficid. 
So  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  l^.as 
arrived  at  a  simple  answer  to  this  p:-ob- 
lem.  it  will  be  received  with  favor  by  in- 
dustry generally,  and  will  be  helijful,  I 
believe,  to  our  committee  which  in  a 
short  time  will  wrestle  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

I  have  checked  on  this  matter  with  the 
committee  staff,  and  they  have  assured 
me  tliat  tlie  formula  I  propose  will  work, 
and  it  is  simple. 


Under  present  law,  the  'caxpayer  is  al- 
lowed to  double  the  depreciation  rate  m 
each  of  the  years  on  a  decliiimg-balance 
method.  This  formula  is  apphcable  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  bvildmg  a 
new  sLeei  plant  or  to  a  farmer  building  a 
new  bam.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  amend  tlie  law  tnphng  instead  of  dou- 
bling, the  depreciation  rate  each  year  on 
the  same  declining -balance  method. 

Under  present  law.  for  example,  m  the 
case  of  a  new  $10,000  barn,  assuming  a 
20-year  life,  the  farmer  could,  by  dou- 
bling the  rate,  take  10  percent  deprecia- 
tion the  first  year,  thereby  reducmg  his 
investment  to  $9,000;  and  the  next  year 
he  could  take  an  additional  10  percent 
of  the  remaining  $9,000,  or  $900.  thus  re- 
ducing his  investment  to  $8,100;  and  so 
forth. 

The  method  I  propose  a-  a  s.mple  for- 
mula for  further  liberalization  of  the 
depreciation  schedule  would  work  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  tlie  first  year,  this  farmer  would 
take  depreciation  at  three  tmies  the  nor- 
mal rate,  or  15  percent,  which  would 
amount  to  depreciation  of  $1,500  tlie  first 
year  and  would  leave  him  w  ith  a  net  in- 
vestment of  $8.500 — assuming  that  the 
barn  cost  $10,000,  and  had  a  20-year  l.fe. 
The  second  year  he  could  take  ano'Jier 
15  percent  depreciation  of  tlie  balance; 
in  that  case  it  would  be  15  percent  of  the 
remaining  $8,500 — and  so  on  in  succeed- 
in?  years. 

This  formula  Is  one  which  any  Kansas 
farmer  who  is  building  a  corncnb  or  a 
manufacturer  who  is  building  a  steel 
plant  in  Pennsylvania  can  understand 
without  employing  a  lot  of  Wa&limgton 
lawyers  to  explain  the  formula  or  to  ob- 
tain permits  for  them. 

In  contrast,  the  joint  committee  staff 
has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  admin- 
istration fonnula.  and  it  has  taken  the 
joint  committee  five  pages  to  analyze 
the  administrations  formula.  I  have 
inserted  that  analysis  in  the  Record  to 
show  just  how  compUcated  it  is. 

The  staff  did  an  excellent  job  in  pre- 
paring an  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's foiTnula;  but  I  do  not  understand 
the  administration's  formula,  and  I  dc 
not  think  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress understands  it.  I  can  readxiy  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  members  of  in- 
dustry say  they  cannot  understand  it. 
I  am  opposed  to  placing  on  the  statute 
books  any  tax  law  so  complicated  that 
the  Treasury  Department  itself  scarcely 
understands  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Dclav.  are  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dclawaie.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  After  listening  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  ex- 
plain his  proposal,  I  believe  I  understand 
it.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
proposal  is  so  simple  that  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  well  received  by  some, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  some  per- 
sons seem  to  feel  that  the  ta.x  laws  must 
be  compUcated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaic.  I  am 
afraid  my  proposal  is  subject  to  that  ob- 
jection. As  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
remembers,  when  the  declining-balance 
metliod  was  first  placed  uito  the  law  it 
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WAS  objected  to  by  many  of  the  so- 
called  tax  experts  who  came  before  the 
committee.  Frankly,  the  only  conclusion 
I  reached  from  their  testimony  was 
that  the  formula  was  so  simple  that  it 
would  put  them  out  of  their  jobs  of  in- 
teipreting  the  tax  law  i  think  that  is 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  found  ro 
this  proposal  which  I  am  advancing  to 
liberalize  our  present  depreciation  rates. 
I  believe  we  should  liberalize  the  de- 
preciation rates  i>ecau.se  plants  and 
equipment  become  obsolete  very  quickly. 
But  in  liberalizing  the  present  rates,  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  formula  which 
will  be  readily  understandable  and  which 
will  be  fair  to  all  taxpayers,  :  etjatdle.ss 
of  whether  they  are  encased  in  industry 
or  are  enera^jed  in  farming 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK 
BAR  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  NEW- 
FEDERAL    JUDGES 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  fol- 
lowing approval  of  the  omnibus  judge- 
ship bill,  my  distinguished  colleatjue, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits  i . 
and  I  wrote  to  all  the  bar  a.ssoclations 
in  New  York  State,  and  asked  them  to 
recomjnend  the  best  qualified  attorneys 
for  the  ncAiy  created  vacancies.  We 
specifically  sustcested  that  such  recom- 
mendations be  made  without  reeard  to 
the  political  afSliation  of  the  prospective 
candidates,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  qualifications  to  serve  as  Federal 
judges." 

As  a  result  of  our  request,  over  60 
candidates  were  proposed  by  the  bar  as- 
.sociations.  The  names  and  material  m 
support  of  all  these  candidates  were 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  Genera! 
Several  of  the  bar  associations  advised 
us  that  they  would  make  no  recom- 
mendations, because  their  members  did 
not  practice  before  any  of  the  courts 
involved.  The  courts  involved  are  the 
Southern  District  Court  of  New  York,  the 
Eastern  District  Court  of  New  York,  and 
also  the  court  of  appeals.  By  their  re- 
sponses, they  meant,  I  am  sure,  that 
their  members  do  nor  practice  before  the 
southern  district  court  or  the  eastern 
district  court. 

Several  others  indicated  they  would 
not  recommend  candidates  but  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  fonsider  the  qual- 
ifications of  any  nominees  proposed  At 
least  one  bar  association,  the  Queens 
Cotmty  Bar  Association,  is  still  continu- 
ing its  review  of  possible  candidates,  and 
IS  expected  to  make  recommendations 
thereafter. 

We  received  replies  from  virtually 
every  bar  a.s.sociation,  and  they  were 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  our  request 
for  candidates.  The  Attorney  General 
also  expressed  his  appreciation  for  our 
efforts,  and  gave  us  his  'Ant ten  assur- 
ance that  the  recommendations  of  the 
bar  associations  •will  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  when  the  selection 
of  the  additional  judges  as  provided  for 
by  S.  912  IS  made  ■■  Our  efforts  were 
also  commended  by  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Associations'  Committee 
on  Federal  Judiciary  Bernard  G  Segal, 
whose  selfless  nonpartisan  efforts  in  this 
field  extend  over  many  years    and  who 


is    personally    known    to    many    of    the 
Members  of  this  body 

Frankly  Mr  President.  I  would  have 
been  surprised  if  such  approval  of  our 
efforts  had  not  been  forthcoming  It 
.seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  bar  asso- 
ciations of  any  area  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  canvass  the  legal  talent 
available  and  to  propose,  on  the  basis 
of  objective  criteria,  the  names  of  the 
lawyers  most  qualified  for  appointment 
to  the  judiciary. 

We  emphasized  throughout  our  inter- 
est in  nonpartisan  designations.  We 
have  transmitted  the  names  to  the  At- 
torney General  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal preference.  In  fact  one  of  the 
lawyers  whose  name  we  transmitted  was 
the  chairman  of  his  county  Democratic 
committee  and  I  am  sure  that  in  his 
position  he  worked  against  the  election 
of  both  New  York  Senators.  I  learned 
of  this  candidates  position  because  he 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  write  to  us 
after  he  learned  that  we  had  transmitted 
his  name  to  the  Attorney  Creneral.  to 
advise  us  of  his  position  in  order  to  avoid, 
as  he  put  it: 

Even  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  the 
di.sfingui.shed   Senators  from  this  State. 

In  our  reply  to  this  distinguished  law- 
yer we  stated: 

We  made  no  Inquiry  respecting  the  politics 
of  any  of  the  candidates  recommended  by 
the  bar  associations  In  New  York  In  trans- 
mitting the  names  of  the  candidates  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  this  regard  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  candidates  rec- 
ommended did  not  have  to  tell  us  about 
their  political  affiliation.  They  were 
well-known  Democrats.  At  least  two  of 
rhem  were  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  We  were,  of 
course,  delighted  at  the  recognition  these 
Members  received  from  their  bar  asso- 
ciations and  if  anything  considered  it  a 
special  privilege  to  be  able  to  bring  their 
high  standing  in  the  law  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. 

With  this  background,  Mr  President, 
you  will  understand  the  utter  disbelief 
with  which  I  read  in  one  of  our  reliable 
New  York  newspapers  that  we  had  been 
bitterly  attacked  by  another  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee — for  our  conduct.  He 
was  quoted  as  having  described  our  ef- 
fort to  obtain  recommendations  as  "the 
brashest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  Ac- 
cording to  this  same  story  he  went  on  to 
accuse  us  of  the  "most  untoward,  un- 
seemly conduct." 

In  checking  this  story.  I  found — un- 
fortunately—that these  quotations  were 
accurate  and  not  typographical  errors, 
as  I  had  hoped 

'At  this  point  Senator  Keating  yield- 
ed to  other  Senators  for  consideration 
of  other  matters,  which  appear  else- 
where under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man was  not  fully  apprised  of  our  cor- 
respondence, but  I  am  informed  that  he 
IS  familiar  with  every  detail  of  our  ef- 
forts including  the  fact  tha'  we  passed 


on  the  recommendations  of  two  of  his 
colleagues.  I  thought  then  that  perhaps 
the  gentleman's  ire  was  aroused  because 
he  had  not  been  recommended  by  any 
of  the  bar  associations  including  that  of 
Kings  County,  from  which  he  comes — 
but  I  have  been  informed  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  Federal  judicial  office  or  in 
retiring  from  his  present  seat  of  power. 
I  have  exhausted  every  possible  explana- 
tion for  his  bitter  remarks,  but  none 
seem  satisfactory  to  me  even  after  the 
most  thorough  reconsideration  of  our 
actions. 

Some  explanations  I  rejected  immedi- 
ately. I  cannot  believe,  for  example, 
that  anyone  at  this  date  in  our  history 
would  be  so  callous  as  to  suggest  thai 
lifetime  appointments  to  the  Federal 
judiciary  should  be  dispensed  as  political 
p'ums  without  consultation  with  any  bar 
associations. 

That  has  not  been  the  case  for  at 
least  8  years;  perhaps  longer.  Not  a 
single  pei-son  was  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  who  was 
not  first  found  qualified  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  after  a  full  investigation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  practice  will 
be  discontinued  by  President  Kennedy, 
and  in  fact  I  know  that  assurances  al- 
ready have  been  given  to  the  contrary. 

What  we  have  proposed  admittedly 
goes  one  step  beyond  this  practice.  But 
there  are  reasons  for  taking  this  addi- 
tional step  which  I  believe  every  reason- 
able person  would  find  compelling. 

As  Mr.  Segal  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
address  on  this  subject,  this  year  may 
well  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  the 
start  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  He  gives  three  basic 
reasons  for  this  prophecy : 

First,  for  the  first  time  in  40  years,  the 
judges  sitting  m  the  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  Nation  are  just  about 
evenly  divided  as  to  their  preappoint- 
ment  political  party  affiliation. 

Second,  as  a  result  of  vacancies,  Im- 
pending retirements  and  the  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  73  new  Federal 
judges.  President  Kennedy  will  be  called 
upon  to  nominate  at  least  125  judges 
during  his  first  year  in  office — more 
judges  than  any  other  President  has  ap- 
pointed during  his  entire  term  in  office. 

Third,  to  quote  Mr  Segal  again: 

The  campaign  of  the  organized  bar  for 
rppolntment  of  only  the  most  qualified 
lawyers  and  Judges  to  the  Federal  bench, 
without  regard  to  political  party,  now  has 
the  widest  public  acceptance  It  has  ever 
received. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
President  Kennedy  or  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  insensitive  to  these  factors.  In- 
deed, while  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any 
conclusions,  both  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  have  given  repeated 
assurances  that  only  the  best  qualified 
individuals  will  be  appointed  to  our  Fed- 
eral courts.  And  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, the  Attorney  General  received 
the  recommendations  of  the  bar  associ- 
atiorLs  gratefully  and  with  interest. 

Moreover,  the  President  last  year, 
while  he  was  still  serving  in  the  Senate, 
wrote  a  very  significant  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 


ation, 111  which  he  pledged  his  full 
cooperation  in  the  efforts  of  the  associ- 
ation to  promote  the  nonpartisan  ap- 
pointment of  judges.  Senator  Kennedy 
stated  !n  his  letter: 

I  would  hope  tiiat  the  paramount  con- 
sideration In  Uie  apfwiniment  of  a  judge 
would  not  be  hia  poUtlcal  party,  but  his 
quail  flea  tlona  for  the  office. 

Let  me  recollect  also  for  those  who 
have  forgotten,  that  Attorney  General 
Rogers  likewise  pledged  that  under  the 
conditions  that  now  prevail,  judges 
would  be  nominated  on  a  wholly  biparti- 
san basis.  'Vice  President  Nixon  joined 
in  this  pledge  and  explicitly  stated  In  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association: 

I  believe  It  U  es&eDttal  that  the  best  quali- 
fied lawyers  and  judges  available  be  ap- 
pointed to  Judicial  office,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  In  Federal  courts  fi-om  each  of 
the  major  political  parties  be  approximately 
equal. 

Much  of  the  same  sentiment  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  Republican  Party  platform 
adopted  last  year  which  contained  a 
plank  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  calling  for  Federal 
judges  to  be  "appoints d  on  tiie  ba.sis  of 
highest  qualifications  and  without  luni- 
tation  to  a  single  political  rtarty." 

I  know  from  conversations  I  had  with 
Attorney  General  Rogers  last  year,  when 
I  was  doing  my  best  to  obtain  enactment 
of  judgeship  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  and  President  Eisen- 
hower— and.  if  lie  had  been  elected.  'Vice 
President  Nixon — would  have  carried  out 
this  principle  to  the  letter.  I  am  not, 
therefore.  .«:uggesting  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration a  course  of  action  I  did  not 
fully  endorse  during  the  last  administra- 
tion. I  have  been  entirely  consistent 
throughout  and  I  intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  regardless  of  who  the  nominating 
power  may  be.  to  prevent  forevermore 
a  return  to  the  six)ils  system  which  pre- 
vailed under  both  parties  in  the  past  and 
which  rrsult/^d  in  as  much  as  98  percent 
of  all  judges  being  appointed  from  the 
same  political  party  during  some  admin- 
istrations. 

We  are  talkmg  now  about  125  judges, 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
judges  serving  in  the  Federal  courts.  To 
pick  these  appointments  out  of  a  patron- 
age grab  bag  would  be  a  gross  disrespect 
for  the  Integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  To  suggest  such  a 
course  reveals  contempt  for  the  public 
Interest.  I  do  not  l)elicve  that  our 
President,  who  came  into  office  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  lead  the  Amer- 
ican people  across  new  frontiers,  would 
cooperate  in  any  .such  process.  To  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people,  he  must 
firmly  reject  this  advice,  no  matter  how 
ancient  its  source,  or  powerful  the 
pressures  behind  it. 

No  nominations  have  been  made  to 
date  for  any  of  the  newly  created  judge- 
ships. There  have  been  cynical  explana- 
tions for  this  delay  which  usually  in- 
volve the  word  "leverage  "  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  delay  indicates  the 
President  Is  fully  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  tn-^k  facing  him  and  that 


he  Intends  to  proceed  carefully  In  his 
searclf  for  those  best  qualified  to  serve 
our  Nation  as  judges.  I  hope  that  ve 
have  been  of  some  assistance  to  the 
President  in  contacting  our  State  s  bar 
associations  for  suggestions  and  that  he 
does  not  consider  our  conduct  in  ajiy 
way  brash  or  un.seemly.  Indeed.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  the  Pre.sident 
would  Invite,  or  at  least  welcome,  similar 
efforts  on  the  part  of  bar  ap.soc;ations 
throughout  the  Nation  to  determine  who 
are  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
legal  profession  available  for  service  on 
the  bench. 

There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  legal 
talent  in  this  cotintry.  If  it  is  tapped 
prop>erly.  it  can  add  new  luster  and  re- 
spect to  our  courts.  Justice  is  the  hall- 
mark of  freedom.  The  quality  of  jus- 
tice is  really  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  Let  no  one  taint  this  sacred 
concept  with  Uie  nonsensical  notions  that 
filter  out  of  smoke-filled  back  rooms. 
In  this  vital  area  we  must  not  yield  to 
considerations  that  would  make  political 
int^re.«t  rather  than  national  interest  the 
prime  test  of  fitness  for  Judicial  office. 

Mr.  President,  recently  a  brief  with  re- 
gard to  judicial  apE>ointments  was  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Bar  As.socialion 
through  Its  special  committee  on  non- 
partisan selection  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary. This  brief  urges  the  President  to 
follow  a  policy  which  would  completely 
remove  Judicial  appK)intmcnls  from  the 
area  of  political  patronage,  proposes  the 
creation  of  an  independent  commission 
as  an  agency  of  the  President  to  advi.se 
with  the  President  on  appointments, 
stresses  that  nominations  should  rest 
solely  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  calls  for  recognition  of  a 
general  principle  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  any  Federal 
court  should  be  from  the  ranks  of  the 
party  other  than  that  of  the  President 
who  is  to  make  the  appointment. 

I  have  found  this  brief  very  persuasive 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion and  agreement  of  the  President.  It 
contams  advic^  for  tiie  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
because  of  Its  general  importance  to  the 
whole  problem  of  judicial  appointments, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  American  Bar  A.s.sociation's  brief 
be  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To    the    Prestdewt    of   tht    UirrrED    States, 
Honorable  John  F.  KiNNmT; 

In  your  letter  of  August  30,  1960,  while  you 
were  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  addressed 
to  John  D.  Randall,  then  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  you  expressed 
your  approval  of  the  concept  of  a  "qualified 
and  Independent  Judiciary"  and  stated  you 
"hope  that  the  paramount  consideration  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Judge  would  not  be  his 
political  party,  but  his  qualifications  for  the 
office." 

The  American  Bar  Association  believes 
that  the  best  qualified  persons  available 
should  be  appointed  as  Federal  Judges  and 
that  political  affiliation  should  be  considered 
only  to  the  extent  It  may  be  necessary  so  to 
do  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  on  the 
Federal  bench  between  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties. 


In  Loe  Angeles  on  Axigust  26,  1958,  after 
most  extended  study  '  and  debate,'  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Its  policymaking  body,  by  an  o\er- 
w  helming  vote  set  forth  a  statement  of  fun- 
damental principles  which  should  underlie 
selection  to  the  Fedtral  Judiciary  and  made 
certain  specific  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  now  the  opportu- 
nity to  sot  a  splendid  precedent  for  succeed- 
ing Presidents.'  The  Federal  courts  are  now 
111  balance  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  100 
years.  A  rough  equality  between  the  two 
great  pcltlcal  parties  should  be  maintained. 
and  in  the  future  poUtlcal  affiliation  should 
b©  regarded  as  secondary  and  the  effort 
should  be  to  secure  the  best  qualified  person 
available  Irrespective  of  his  political  affiiUa- 
tion. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
first  assumed  office  tliere  was  a  gross  Imbal- 
ance as  to  tlie  Federal  courts — for  approxi- 
mately 72  percent  of  the  then  sitting  Fed- 
eral Judges  were  Republicans  as  of  the  dates 
of  their  appointments.'  Yet  you  may  not 
know  that  President  Eisenhower  when  he 
assumed  office  on  January  20.  1953.'  faced 
an  even  greater  Imbalance  than  did  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.* 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
Federal  Judges  have  been  persons  of  high 
integrity,  diligently  seeking  to  administer 
Justice  fairly  and  Impartially.  Such  Is  the 
genius  of  our  country  that  men  and  women 
do  rise  above  themselves  when  placed  In 
positions  of  power  and  responsibility. 

Nevertheless  when  political  affiliation  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  appointments  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  State  Judges,  because  of 
their  withdrawal  from  political  activities 
during  their  Judicial  tenure,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions are  not  considered  for  Federal  Judi- 
cial appointments. 


'  Since  August  1957,  when  the  resolution 
W.T.S  first  introduced. 

■  See  Journal.  Amprlcan  Bar  Association, 
November  1958,  pp.  1109-1112. 

'  When  Cleveland  became  President  In  1884 
the  Federal  Judiciary  was  better  than  95 
percent  Republican.  Not  a  single  Democrat 
had  been  named  to  the  Supreme  Court  since 
1861.  The  percentages  of  partisan  appoint- 
menU  by  each  President  beginning  with 
Cleveland  to  November  4,  1955,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Cleveland.  97.3  percent  Democratic; 
Harrison  (when  he  took  office  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  Federal  bench  was  Republi- 
can), 87.9  percent  Republicaii.  McKiuiey, 
95.7  percent  Republican;  The<xiore  Roose- 
velt. 95.8  percent  Republican;  laft  (when  he 
took  office  the  Federal  bench  was  already 
predominantly  Republican).  82.2  percent 
Republican;  Wilson,  98.7  f>ercent  Demc- 
rratic;  Harding  (when  he  totjk  office  the 
Federal  ber.ch  was  approximately  equally  di- 
Mded  between  the  parlies).  97,7  percent  Re- 
])Ui>lic,i:.;  Cotjlidge.  94  1  percent  Republican; 
Hoover  i  wlien  he  took  oCice  the  Federal 
t>ench  was  already  predominantly  Ropubli- 
CAn),  85.7  percent  Republican;  F  D.  Roose- 
velt (during  his  term  the  Federal  bench  was 
for  the  first  time  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic), 97  percent  Democratic:  Truman 
(when  he  took  office  the  Federal  t>ench  was 
still  more  predominantly  Democratic ) ,  92.2 
percent  Democratic.  Reports  of  American 
Bar  Association.  1956,  vol.  81,  p.  439;  see 
also  "Political  Infiuences  In  the  Selection  of 
Pedernl  Judges,"  Judge  Evan  A.  Evans.  CCA. 
(now  deceased) ,  Wisconsin  Law  Review, 
1948;  and  "The  Federal  Judges  as  Political 
Patronage,"  Chief  Judge  J  Ear!  Major,  CCA. 
(now  deceased^ ,  Chicago  Bar  Record,  October 
1956.  vol.  38,  No.  1.  pp.  7  et  seq. 

*  172  Republicans;  57  Democrats;  for  a  per- 
centage of  72  percent.  The  Cc  ngressional 
Record,  vol.  96,  pt.  1,  p.  826. 

'  80  percent. 

•  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
1956,  vol.  81,  at  p    438. 
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Moreover  In  any  period  there  will  be  a 
substantial  number  of  our  States  In  which 
highly  qualified  persons  are  precluded  from 
consideration  for  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  because  of  the  accident  that 
during  their  particular  fruitful  years  their 
own  party  may  have  been  out  of  power  in 
the  presidency 

More  serious,  however  is  the  threat  to 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  Federal 
courts  must  rest.  As  was  said  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  I's  report  of  February 
1956 

In  this  critical  period  when  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  focused  on  the  Judiciary  per- 
haps more  keenly  than  ever  before,  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  people  do  not  come  to 
believe  Judicial  decisions  are  partisan  pro- 
nouncements or  pronouncements  by  partisan 
judges 

■We  know  that  when  the  American  lawyer 
becomes  a  judge  he  can  and  almost  invari- 
ably does  throw  off  all  partisan  ties  and 
prejudices  But  the  lay  public  does  not 
understand  this  unique  trait  of  the  lawyer 
This  committee  and  Its  predecessors, 
therefore,  have  deplored  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral judges  on  a  partisan  basis,  not  only  al- 
most entirely  from  the  political  party  then 
in  power  but  often  from  those  who  had  been 
most  active  on  behalf  of  that  party.  We 
fear  the  loss  of  the  great  public  confidence 
our  courts  must  always  have." 

From  vour  own  experience  we  know  the 
danger  it  would  be  to  our  security  If  those 
who  are  to  lead  us  In  the  Armed  Forces,  In 
the  major  capitals  of  the  world  and  at  the 
conference  tables,  had  been  first  chosen  for 
partisan  or  patronage  considerations  rather 
than  on  merit  alone  and  from  the  best 
qualified  for  the  jsosltlon.  Almost  as  dan- 
gerous would  be  a  selection  practice  that 
tended  t*j  cause  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve that  a  partisan  or  patronage  considera- 
tion, rather  than  merit,  was  the  controlling 
factor. 

We  are  not  unmindful,  Mr  President,  of 
your  earnest  desire  to  select  the  best  persons 
available  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  and  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
fine  cooperation  you  and  the  office  of  the 
.attorney  General  Intend  to  give  to  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  to  avail  yourself 
of  its  services  Yet  the  selection  of  Judges 
of  our  Federal  courts,  guardians  of  our  peo- 
ples  lives,  liberty  and  property  (certainly 
internally  and  in  time  of  peace),  has  been 
for  many  years  under  a  system  which  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  the  selection  from 
the  best  qualified  for  the  position  Irrespec- 
tive of  party   afnilation  and   activity. 

We  recognize  that  .Senators  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  President  exert  heavy 
pressure  for  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  who  are  affiliated  with 
their  political  party,  all  too  often  on  a 
patronage  level  and  rendering  It  difficult 
for  the  President  to  select  the  best  person 
available  for  judicial  appointment  notwith- 
standing   his    sincere    desire    so    to   do. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  most  pro- 
pitious for  you  to  adopt  a  plan  for  Judicial 
selection  that  will  assure  appointments  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  only  of  those  best 
qualified,  on  merit  and  irrespective  of  party 
affiliation. 

In  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the 
-American  Bar  Association: 

The  t  ominations  of  all  persons  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  should 
rest  solely  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  US  Senators  In  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  public  service  should  restrict 
themselves  to  their  constitutional  duty  of 
conducting  thorough  Investigations,  and 
expressing  their  considered  Judgment  on  the 
quallficatioDs  of  the  nominees." 

The  great  constitutional  principle  and  the 
inherent  dangers  involved  were  pictured  by 


Hamilton     In     The     Federalists     when     he 
said  " 

A  third  objection  to  the  Senate  as  a  court 
of  impeachments,  Is  drawn  from  the  agency 
they  are  to  have  In  the  appointments  to 
office.  It  is  Imagined  that  they  would  be 
too  Indulgent  Judges  of  the  conduct  of  men. 
In  whose  official  creation  they  had  par- 
ticipated. 

Tt  will  be  the  office  of  the  President  to 
nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  appoint.  There  will  of 
course  be  no  exertion  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  They  may  defeat  one  choice 
of  the  executive,  and  oblige  him  to  make 
another;  but  they  cannot  themselves 
choose — they  can  only  ratify  or  reject  the 
choice  he  may  have  made.  They  might  even 
entertain  a  preference  to  some  other  person, 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  assenting  to 
the  one  proposed:  because  there  might  be  no 
positive  ground  of  opposition  to  him:  and 
they  could  not  be  sure,  if  they  withheld 
their  assent,  that  the  subsequent  nomina- 
tion would  fall  upon  their  own  favorite,  or 
up>on  any  other  person  in  their  estimation 
more  meritorious  than  the  one  rejected. 
Thus  it  could  hardly  happen,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  feel  any  other 
complacency  toward  the  object  of  an  ap- 
pointment, than  such  as  the  appearances  of 
merit  might  Inspire,  and  proofs  of  the  want 
of  It  destroyed." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  next  our  duty  to  call 
to  your  attention  that  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  of 
August  26.  1958.-  urging  that:  "Suggestions 
for  nominations  should  originate  in  an  in- 
dependent commission  established  as  an 
agency  of  the  President,  to  advise  with  the 
President  on  appointments,  and  to  receive 
from  outside  sources  and  from  all  segments 
of  the  organized  bar,  suggestions  of  names 
of  persons  deemed  highly  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment as  Judges  in  their  respective 
Jurisdictions." 

When  this  resolution  had  been  first  intro- 
duced, such  a  highly  respected  publication 
as  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society  editorially  stated:  » 

■  A  resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  an 
independent  commission  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent in  screening  candidates  for  Federal 
Judgeships  and  take  the  selection  of  Federal 
Judges  out  of  the  area  of  political  patronage 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  last  month  and  by  it 
referred  to  the  association's  Committees  on 
Federal  Judiciary  and  on  Judicial  Selection, 
Tenure,  and  Compensation  We  cherish  the 
hope  that  something  good  may  come  of  that, 
but  of  course  it  will  take  time." 

After  its  adoption  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society  had  this  to 
say:  '» 

"Since  1937  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  been  on  record  in  favor  of  a  nonpartisan 
State  Judiciary  selected  by  executive  ap- 
pointment with  the  assistance  of  an  inde- 
pendent nominating  commission.  In  this 
resolution  the  association  for  the  first  time 
takes  formal  cognizance  of  the  like  need  In 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  commits  Itself  to 
a  continuing  effort  to  procure  It. 

"Predicting  widespread  support  for  this 
action  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  observe 
that  'perhaps  the  best  safeguard  Is  a  vigilant 
bar  and  public  sounding  frequent  demands 
for  Judicial-minded  men  of  the  law  instead 
of  political  office  seekers  on  the  bench.'  " 

Such  a  commission  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  serve  during  his  pleasure  would 
be   constituted    of   persons   of    the   highest 


•  The  Federalist.  No.  66, 

"  See  footnote  2. 

'"  Journal.  American  Judicature  Society. 
August  1957.  vol.  41,  No   2,  at  p.  37. 

'''Journal,  American  Judicature  Society, 
October  1958,  vol.  42.  No.  3,  at  p,  91. 


personal  integrity,  character,  and  objectivity; 
and  capable  of  Judging  the  qualifications  of 
persons  for  a  Judicial  appointment.  This 
should  assure  that  political  considerations 
would  not  predominate  in  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  persons  to  be 
considered  for  Judicial  office  It  is  not  con- 
templated by  one  committee  that  the  com- 
mission would   be  a  statutory  one. 

The  only  function  and  responsibility  of  the 
commission  would  be  to  screen  and  obtain 
suggestions  from  any  source  and  advise  the 
President  of  its  recommendations 

The  s(fle  criterion  for  the  guidance  of  the 
commission  would  be  for  Judges  to  be  chosen 
on  a  non-political  basts,  solely  on  merit  and 
■be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
vicissitudes,  contentions,  hoetllltles.  and 
prejudices  of  party  politics,"  "  and  be  only 
those  who  possess  the  highest  qualifications. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  imply  that  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  political  activities  or  have 
held  political  office  should  be  precluded 
from  appointments  to  Judicial  positions,  but 
political  affiliations  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  high  qualifications  for 
Judicial  service  should  be  the  test.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  commission  so  consti- 
tuted and  so  instructed,  could  not  help  but 
afford  a  President  Invaluable  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  his  constitutional  duty 
In  the  selection  of  Judges 

It  Is  also  believed  that  a  commission  func- 
tioning In  the  manner  above  stated,  would 
be  able,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred  or  a 
new  Judgeship  was  to  be  created,  to  act 
promptly  In  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
most  qualified  persons  to  be  considered  for 
appointment  and  to  screen  the  qualifications 
of  those  suggested  to  it  from  any  sources- 
reporting  Its  findings  to  the  President 

More  and  more  the  Federal  courts  have 
come  to  concern  all  of  ovir  citizens  and  to 
affect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
cotmtless  millions  aside  from  the  actual  liti- 
gants. It  is  not  enough  that  the  Judges  be 
completely  Impartial  and  nonpartisan — they 
must  be  so  believed  and  accepted  by  the 
lawyers  of  America,  the  Utlganu.  and  the 
American  people.  The  entire  selection  proc- 
ess, therefore,  must  be  such  as  to  Insulate 
the  Federal  Judges  agalrist  even  a  suspicion 
that  they  are  not  or  cannot  be.  impartial  or 
nonpartisan  Even  as  Caesar's  wife,  they 
must  t>e  above  suspicion. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  President  will 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  investigating  the  qualifications 
and  fitness  of  persons  under  consideration 
for  Judicial  appointment  and  reporting  to 
the  President  Its  findings  and  Its  recom- 
mendations  with  respect   thereto. 

It  Is  also  recognized,  of  course,  that  the 
functions  of  the  commission  will  be  ad- 
visory and  the  final  selection  of  persons  to 
be  nominated  for  Judicial  office,  is  and  should 
be,  the  constitutional  responsibility  and 
prerogative  of   the   President. 

To  conclude  and  summarize.  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  A.ssoclatlon, 
we  respectfully  urge  that  you  lend  your  own 
tremendous  prestige,  great  reservoir  of  con- 
fidence and  personal  affection  and  un- 
bounded energy  to  establishing  a  precedent 
that:  "Judicial  appointments  should  t>e 
completely  removed  from  the  area  of  political 
patronage  and  made  only  from  those  lawyers 
and  Judges.  Irrespective  of  party  affiliation 
and  political  consideration,  who  possess  the 
highest  qualifications 

"Suggestions  for  nomination  should  origi- 
nate In  an  Independent  commission  estab- 
lished as  an  agency  of  the  President,  to  ad- 
vise with  the  President  on  appointments, 
and  to  receive  from  outside  sources  and  from 
all  segments  of  the  organized  bar,  sugges- 
tions   of    names   of    persons   deemed    highly 


"  American     Bar     Association     resolution, 
footnote  5. 
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qualified  for  appointment  as  Judges  In  their 
respective  Jurisdictions. 

"The  'nominations'  of  all  persons  to  serve 
M  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  should 
rest  solely  In  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  US  Senators  In  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  public  service  should  restrict  them- 
selves to  their  constitutional  duty  of  con- 
ducting thorough  Investigations,  and  ex- 
pressing their  considered  Judgment,  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominees 

"To  avoid  any  suggestion  of  partisanship 
and  to  make  the  courts  truly  nonpartisan  or 
bipartisan.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  recognition  of  a  general  principle 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  Federal  court  should  be  from  the 
ranks  of  a  pcu-ty  other  than  that  of  the 
President  who  Is  to  make  the  appointment." 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   KEATING     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  First,  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  New  York  ha.s  rendered  the 
country  a  real  .service  in  the  analysis 
which  he  has  made 

Second,  when  we  undertook  to  r>oll  the 
bar  associations  of  our  State,  we  did  so 
m  utmost  good  conscience,  in  terms  of 
our  being  both  lawyers  and  Senators  rep- 
resenting our  State  and  the  Nation,  I 
am  proud  of  what  we  did.  I  fully  sup- 
port my  colleague  in  standing  by  the  ac- 
tion. I  join  with  him  in  a  sense  of  grati- 
fication that  what  we  did  was  considered 
a  service  by  the  Attorney  General.  I 
cannot  .see  how  it  can  be  considered 
brash  or  unseemly  for  Senators  who  are 
required  to  confirm  appointments  to  busy 
themselves  with  trying  to  find  the  best 
quiilifl«"d  men,  especially  when  the  Presi- 
dent ha.s  invited  such  action 

Furthermore,  a  considerable  amount 
of  cynicism  was  involved  in  not  expand- 
ing the  number  of  Federal  judges  for  a 
very  lonn  time  notwithstanding  the  best 
efforts  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  he 
m  the  other  body  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  here,  together  with  many  other 
Senators.  So  I  do  not  believe  those  who 
are  parties  i.o  that  oF>eration  have  any 
right  to  talk  about  cynicism,  or  any- 
thing being  done  that  is  un.seemly. 

Finally,  my  colleague  has  point<^d  out 
the  core  of  this  entire  proposal  One- 
third  of  the  number  of  judges  of  the 
United  States  will  be  newly  ai>pointed 
The  very  weight  of  that  number  of  ap- 
pointments completely  outweighs  any 
party  or  other  considerations  which 
might  normally  enter  the  mind  of  the 
new  President. 

The  President  has  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  It  is  our  duty  to 
contribute  to  enabling  him  to  carry  it 
with  the  greatest  credit  to  the  country, 
in  every  way  we  can. 

I  again  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
knowledge  of  this  subject  and  for  his 
research  into  it.  and  for  presenting  the 
matter  as  forcibly  as  he  has.  It  will  be 
an  honor  for  me  to  continue  as  his 
brother  in  arms  until  the  job  is  done 
properly  for  the  American  people 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  t^rateful  to  my 
distinguished  cuiieague  from  New  York 
for  the  very  fine  remarks  he  has  made 
and  for  his  .stalwart  position  in  .support 
of  what  botli  of  us  feel  is  right  and  just. 
I  stress  again  that  I  know  he  shares  my 
hope  and  my  expectation  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  wel- 


come this  material  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  greeted  it.  We 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
President  will  do  anything  other  than 
endeavor  to  select  outstanding  men  for 
Federal  judgeships. 


Party);   editor  in  chief.  Kansan  Lehti, 
Tampere. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  a  hearty,  enthusiiistic.  and 
cordial  welcome  to  this  distinguished 
group  of  parliamentarians.  [Applause. 
Senators  rising.  I 


\ 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  FINLAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
arc  privileged  today  to  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  a  delegation  of  10  from  the 
Parliament  of  Finland.  The  delegation 
has  been  at  luncheon  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
other  Senators.  We  have  had  a  very 
delightful  gathering,  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  fine  men.  who  represent  the  great 
and  courageous  country  of  Finland. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
the  people  of  Finland  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  respect.  Finland  has  dem- 
onstrated her  passion  for  freedom  and 
independence.  She  has  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  understand- 
ing that  have  marked  her  as  a  great 
nation. 

The  people  of  Finland,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  have  been  steadfast  to  the  pur- 
poses of  freedom  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  highly  honored  to  have  the 
representatives  of  the  Finni.^h  Parlia- 
ment with  us.  The  parhamciitary  i^roup 
represents  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
the  Swedish  Party,  the  .'Agrarian  Party — 
which  is  now  the  Government  party,  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  Conservative 
Party 

The  spokesman  for  the  Finnish  par- 
liamentary group  was  the  Honorable 
Toivo  Antero  Wiherheimo  He  was  the 
parliamentary  spokesman  at  our  lunch- 
eon. 

The  other  members  of  the  delegation 
are  as  follows: 

Hon  Kalervo  Feliks  Haapasalo.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament  "Social 
Democratic  Party  ;  editor  in  chief  Va- 
paus,  Mikkelo. 

Hon.  Sven  Axel  Hogstrom  Member  of 
the  FinnLsh  Parliament  '  Swedi.sh  Party  •  ; 
judge.  Rascborg  judicial  district. 

Hon.  Nestori  Johannes  Kaasalainen, 
Member  of  the  Finnish  Parliament 
'Agrarian  Party*  :  farmer 

Hon.  Esa  Heikki  Kaitila.  Member  of 
the  Finnish  Parliament  'Liberal  Party 
assistant   professor   of   economics.   Uni- 
versity of  Helsinki. 

Hon.  Niilo  Vilho  Kosola.  Member  of 
the  Finnish  Parliament  <  Conservative 
Party  ;  fanner. 

Hon.  Lars  Sebastian  Lindcman.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament  (Social 
Democratic  Party)  ;  secretary.  Finnish - 
Swedish  Trade  Union;  agricultural  edi- 
tor, Arbetarbladet. 

Hon.  Atte  Mikael  Johannes  Pakkanen, 
Member  of  the  Finnish  Parliament 
'Agrarian  Party  :  director,  Finnish  A.s- 
sociation  of  Savings  Banks  '  ;  agronomist. 

Hon.  Jussi  Jaakko  Saukkoncn,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament  i Con- 
servative Party  ^  ;  headma^iter,  secondary 
.school.  Helsinki. 

Hon  Arvo  Tuominen,  Member  of  the 
Finnish  Parliament  (Social  Democratic 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  .«=  ENATOR 
HENRIK  VOS.  THE  NETHERLANDS; 
AND  HON  GUNNAR  HECKSCHER. 
MKMBrlR  OF  THE  SWEDISH  RIKS- 
DAG 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident  I.  too. 
have  escorted  two  parliamentarians  into 
the  Chamber,  who  are  guests.  t.ie  Honor- 
able Gunnar  Hcckscher.  meml)er  of  the 
Riksdag  of  Sweden:  and  the  Honorable 
Henrik  Vos.  a  senator  from  the  Nether- 
lands. They  are  here  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  parlia- 
mentary activities  of  the  organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. They  are  seated  behind  us  in  the 
Chamber,     (Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


IMPORTATION  OF  CI.TBAN  MOLASSES 

Mr  EI.LENDER  Mr  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two  tele- 
grams that  have  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent today  in  rerard  to  a  shipment  of 
molasses  from  Cuba  which  is  being  un- 
loaded in  New  Orleans  today.  Some 
months  apo.  the  Publicker  Industries, 
of  Philadelphia,  requested  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  sell  them  surplus 
curn  at  greatly  reduced  prices  m  order 
to  convert  it  into  alcohol.  The  implied 
threat  was  made  by  Publicker  Industries 
that.  unle.s.s  negotiations  were  success- 
ful in  getting  the  Department  to  sell 
them  this  surplus  corn  at  reduced  prices, 
they  would  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  necessary  molasses  from  Cuba. 

For  the  last  4  or  5  month.s  now  I 
have  been  advocating  a  complete  em- 
bargo on  all  trade  between  our  cour.try 
and  Cuba.  Here  we  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  today  that  to  me  is  intoler- 
able. Today,  there  is  being  unloaded  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  tanker-load 
of  molasses  from  Cuba,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  by  Publicker  Industries  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  this 
surplus  grain.  The  Department  had 
entered  into  these  negotiations  in  good 
faith,  but  apparently.  Publicker  Indus- 
tries wanted  more. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  two 
teletirams  sent  to  the  President  as  well 
as  to  Mr  Dean  Rusk  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  and  Mr.  Luther  Hodges.  SecretaiT 
of  Commerce: 

The  telegram  is  dated  today  and  it 
reads : 

We  wish  to  protest  in  strongest  possible 
manner  recent  action  by  Publicker  Industries 
in  Importing  into  New  Orleans  taiiker-load 
of  Cuban  molasses  which  we  understand  is 
being  unloaded  today.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Departmein  of  Agriculture  was 
negotiating  with  Publicker  In  good  faith  to 
arrive  at  terms  to  provide  them  with  sur- 
plus grain  for  conversion  into  alcohol:  yet. 
at  the  same  time  this  company  In  defiance 
of  President's  request  is  importing  black 
strap  molasses  from  Cuba  at  a  price  sub- 
stantially lower  than  other  importers  have 
paid. 
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Your  prompt  action  to  ha't  thla  shipment 
would  be  appreciated. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  me,  by  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  !  Mr.  LongI, 
as  well  as  by  Hale  Bocgs  and  E.  E. 
Willis,  Members  of  Congress 

A  few  minutes  thereafter  I  had  a  tele- 
pram  dispatched  to  the  President,  with 
copies  going  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Luther  Hod.:;es.  as  follows. 

Hon.  John  F.  Kennedt, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Wtth  reference  to  our  earlier  telegram  con- 
cerning shipment  of  Cuban  molasses  into 
Ne»-  Orleans  by  Pijbllcker  Industries,  it  is 
now  our  understanding;  ^hat  the  shipment 
currently  being  unloaded  is  only  one  of  a 
number  planned  by  Publicker  Since  there 
Is  no  other  aUernative.  we  respectfully  re- 
quest at  this  time  that  you  Invoice  the  lead- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  to  halt  this  and 
future  shipments  of  black  strap  molasses 
from  Cuba. 

This  telegram  is  signed  by  me  by  my 
colleague  from  Loui.siana  Mr.  Lonc.'. 
and  by  Hale  Bocgs  and  E.  E.  Willis, 
Members  of  Congress 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.    ELLENDER       I   yield. 

Mr.  RELATING  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
other  colleague  from  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  understanding. 

Mr.  ELLEKDER  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  permitting  me  to  ensa^'e  in  this  col- 
loquy. I  have  a  meeting  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  attend,  and  he 
was  most  kind  to  allow  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  my  friend  if  he  does  not  find 
himself  confused  to  find  Castro  firmly 
back  in  the  saddle  again?  Some  of  us 
though  that  this  admini.-tration  had 
found  Castro  to  be  unfriendly.  Appar- 
ently, whether  the  tractors-for-prisonei  s 
deal  goes  through  or  not.  Castro  i.s  now 
in  charge  and  now  has  the  American 
market  available  to  him.  for  whatever 
he  wishes  to  .send  to  America,  with  the 
full  backing  of  American  industry. 

From  time  to  time,  this  Nation  should 
act  V,  :th  some  de2:ree  of  'inanimity.  We 
should  not  make  way  for  people  who 
have  current  demands  for  some  .seliish 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Perhaps  the  administration  \a  ill  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  Castro  for  a  change, 
and  tell  him  that  market  is  no  longer 
his.  Certainly  in  the  ab.>^ence  of  Castro 
making  a  deal  on  tractors  that  should  be 
done,  since  he  is  holdm,g  it  up  at  this 
time. 

Where  has  this  procedure  been  au- 
thorized. Who  gave  aatiiority  for  the 
deaP 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  I  .stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  in  order  to  preclude  the  Pub- 
licker Industries  from  going  to  Cuba  for 
the  moia-sses,  an  effort  was  made  to  sell 
them  surplus  grain.  The  company  took 
the  position  that  if  we  were  able  to  let 
them  have  the  surplus  grain  at  reduced 
rates,  they  would  not  purcha.=!e  the  mo- 


lasses from  Cuba.  But  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Publicker  In- 
dustries, and  that  negotiations  are  un- 
derway between  their  representatives 
and  those  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, they  have  maneuvered  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  obtained  this  mo- 
lasses from  Cuba.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
President  should  make  every  effort  and 
should  use  all  the  power  at  his  command 
to  prevent  this.  As  I  said,  the  longer 
we  feed  that  scoundrel  from  Cuba,  the 
stronger  he  will  get  and  the  more  trouble 
we  will  have  with  him. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  action  now — not  tomorrow,  but 
now.  because  the  molasses  is  being  un- 
loaded now.  and  there  is  more  to  come. 
The  more  trade  we  have  with  Castro  the 
stronger  he  will  get.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  it.     I  am  puzzled. 

We  sent  these  telegrams  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  hope  that  he  will  act  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
.Senator  not  agree  that  this  is  a  great 
victory  for  Castro?  This  Government 
is  so  big  and  unwieldy  that  Castro  can 
continue  to  raid  the  American  market 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  no 
longer  acceptable  to  some  quarters? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  that  action  is  taken.  The 
Publicker  Industries  must  have  some 
great  amount  of  influence,  to  be  able  to 
buy  this  product  from  Castro  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  still  ne- 
gotiating to  buy  this  surplus  grain.  I 
cannot  understand  it.  It  is  a  puzzling 
situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  my  colleague  from  Delaware 
LMr.  Williams!  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  Louisiana  that  I  agree  with 
them  thoroughly.  Long  before  this  we 
should  have  ended  all  trade  with  Castro's 
Communist  government.  The  sooner 
we  come  to  a  realization  that  this  step 
must  be  taken,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  two  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  their  House  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  sending  a  force- 
ful telegram  on  the  subject  to  the 
President.  I  hope  it  will  get  the  desired 
results. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield,  with  the 
same  miderstanding.  to  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  protesting  any  trade  with 
Castro.  It  is  indefensible  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  be  buying  mo- 
lasses or  anything  else  from  Castro,  par- 
ticularly since  many  officials  in  high 
places  in  the  Government  are  criticizing 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  for  carrying 
on  trade  with  this  same  Cuban  regime. 

I  have  no  brief  whatever  for  the 
Publicker  Industries"  point  of  view  that 
if  they  cannot  get  cheap  corn  or  sub- 
sidized corn  from  the  Government  in 
order  to  manufacture  their  products 
they  shall  insist  upon  the  right  to  trade 
with  Cuba.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  should  stop  all  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
at   thf   same   time   we   should  let  Pub- 


licker Industries  pay  the  regular  price 
for  corn  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  be  held  up  by 
blackmail  in  our  own  country  with  the 
p>osition  that  we  have  to  subsidize  the 
alcohol  industry  in  this  country  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  from  trading  with  Cuba. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  President 
and  the  administration  should  stop  the 
Cuban  trade — iwriod— and  let  Publicker 
and  other  companies  buy  American 
products  and  pay  American   prices. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore resuming  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
say  it  Is  my  understanding  that  all 
the  colloquy  on  unrelated  subjects  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 


FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
ARTICLE  ON  THE  MAJOR  PROB- 
LEMS FACING  THE  NATION  AND 
THE  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  In  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  appears  the  first  in  a  series  of  10 
articles  to  be  published  in  the  coming 
year  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  This 
f^rst  article  is  of  particular  timeliness 
and  importance,  because  it  places  the 
finger  squarely  on  the  major  problem 
facing  this  Nation  and  the  free  world 
today.  That  problem  is  one  of  firmness 
of  our  national  will  to  resist  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Communist  world — a 
willingness  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Nixon  well  points  out  the  long- 
recognized  principle  that  when  dealing 
with  Communists  action  and  not  words 
is  what  counts.  We  learned  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  casualties  in  the  Korean 
war  that  the  slightest  indication  on  our 
part  that  we  are  unwilling  to  fight  will 
be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets  as  a  green 
light  to  more  aggression.  Such  a  mis- 
calculation results  in  war. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  negative  results  of  the  recent 
summit  meeting,  so-called,  in  Vienna. 
If  the  purfKJse  of  this  meeting,  as  far  as 
the  administration  is  concerned,  was  to 
convince  Premier  Khrushchev  that  we 
mean  business  when  we  say  that  we  will 
not  permit  Communist  aggression,  direct 
or  indirect,  as  far  as  Berlin  and  other 
sensitive  areas  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned, then  this  purpose  has  failed 
miserably — so  miserably  that  it  might 
well  be  that  we  would  be  better  off  had 
the  Vienna  meeting  not  taken  place  at 
all — at  least  at  this  time.  The  principal 
re.«;ult  of  this  meeting  appears  to  be  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  became  convinced 
that  we  would  back  down  on  Berlin,  and 
so  he  gave  the  President  his  timetable 
which  is  to  have  Uie  Berlin  problem 
settled — in  the  Soviet  way — by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned,  was 
to  obtain  cooperation  from  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  working  out  an  agree- 
ment for  inspection  and  control  in  nu- 
clear test  ban  talks,  then  this  purpose 
has  failed  miserably — for  the  Soviets 
have  called  off  further  talks  in  thLs  area. 
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If  the  purix).se  of  this  meeting,  as  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned,  was 
to  further  the  cau.se  of  peaceful  co- 
existence Willi  the  Communists,  then 
this  purpose  was  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  beginning — because  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  peaceful  coexistence,  as 
we  define  those  words,  with  an  aggressive 
philosophy  dedicated  to  world  domina- 
tion, with  the  United  States  as  its  num- 
ber one  target. 

This  IS  no  time  for  so-called  authori- 
tative sources  in  the  administration  to 
suggest  that  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  is  inevitable. 
Tills  is  no  time  for  responsible  leaders 
in  the  administration  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Berlin  problem  which,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  says,  has  its  origins  in  the 
war  councils  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  no  time  for  the  President  to  say  "Our 
greatest  adversary  is  not  the  Russians. 
It  is  our  own  unwillingness  to  do  what 
must  be  done,"  when  the  American  peo- 
ple are,  as  Mr.  Nixon  assures  us,  far 
ahead  of  the  administration  in  their  will- 
ingness and  determination  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  defend  our  freedom  against 
•nression 

This,  Mr  President,  is  the  time  for 
leadershiii  which  matches  eloquence  in 
words  with  decisiveness  in  deeds.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Nixon  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Convince  Khu'shchev  Wr  Would  Picht  rom 
Fkzxdom.  Nixon  Sats 
(By  Richard  M   Nixon) 

It  wa«  all  but  Inevitable  that  Premier 
KhroBhchev  would  follow  up  the  summit 
conference  by  precipitating  a  new  Berlin 
crlsU 

TTilngs  have  been  going  too  well  for  the 
Soviet  dictator.  In  space,  in  Laos,  and  even 
In  our  own  hemisphere,  for  him  to  paas  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  No  1  target  of  this  stage  of  the 
cold  war — the  West   German   Republic 

No  matter  how  you  rationalize  It,  this  Is 
what  Khrushchev  is  after  In  Berlin — and 
what  he  may  get.  If  we  falter  A  victory  In 
Berlin,  no  matter  how  limited,  would  give 
Khrushchev  the  leverage  he  wants  on  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  West  Germans.  Men 
will  not  long  oppoae  the  reality  of  historical 
Inevitability,  and  Khrushchev  well  knows 
this  fundamental  human  truth  If  he  can 
shake  the  faith  of  the  West  Germans  In  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  free  system,  he  will 
have  opened  a  major  break  In  the  rampart* 
of  the  West 

This.  then.  Is  the  central  core  of  his  over- 
all cold-war  strategy.  It  Is  the  explanation 
of  why  he  returns  a^ln  and  again  to  the 
outflanked  city  of  Berlin 

The  "bone  In  the  throat.  '  as  he  calls  it. 
Is  actually  the  morsel  he  would  bite  off  In 
order  to  chew  at  the  vitals  of  the  West 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  a  great 
concern  that  Khrushchev  might  make  a  ma- 
jor miscalculation  about  the  will  of  the 
West  to  preserve  this  exf>osed  outpost  of 
freedom.  That  essentially  is  why  he  sought 
out  the  summit  conference  He  bielleved  that 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  would  set  Mr. 
Khrushchev  straight  about  the  will  of  the 
West,  as  It  was  to  be  measured  in  the  person 
of  the  new  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  confrontation  has  apparently  not  had 
the  desired  effect  on  Khriishchev.  For  In 
his  first  major  utterance  since  Vienna  he  has 
delivered  a  new  ultimatum  to  the  West  to 
be  gone  from  Berlin  by  the  new  year.     If  we 


do  not  do  so.  he  threatens  to  encourage  his 
East  German  puppet  to  close  the  access 
routes  to  the  city  from  West  Germany  by 
force  of  Soviet  arms 

It  is  clear  that  President  Kennedy  must 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  take  further 
measures  to  convince  Khrtishchev  of  what 
he  apparently  failed  to  convince  him  at  the 
summit — that  the  United  States  means  what 
it  says  about  the  defense  of  freedom. 

SEES    NATION    BACKING    HIM 

I  am  confident  he  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Nation  for  such 
measures.  If  he  will  but  put  the  facte 
Bquarely  to  the  people. 

Unfortunately  the  postsummlt  stance  In 
Washington  has  lacked  the  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  Khrushchev's  arrogant  ultimatum. 
The  administration's  top  leaders  In  the  Sen- 
ate even  ha%e  seen  fit  to  suggest  weakness 
rather  than  strength  of  will  about  Berlin  by 
recasting  one  of  Khrushchev's  own  proposals 
for  making  Berlin  a  free  city  To  be  sure, 
the  revised  proposal  would  make  eU  Berlin, 
not  Just  West  Berlin,  a  free  city. 

This  means  In  effect  an  undefended  city, 
surrounded  entirely  by  major  Soviet  and 
Soviet  puppet  forces,  and  abandoned  by  its 
present  Western  defenders. 

But  even  If  the  arrangement  were  to  In- 
clude East  Berlin,  which  seems  highly  Im- 
practical In  Khrushchev's  present  state  of 
self-assurance.  It  is  quite  evident  that  with- 
out the  presence  of  Western  troops  It  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  free  city 
of  Berlin  would  fall  prey  to  tlie  Communist 
action  squads. 

How  could  a  few  hundred  thousand  Ber- 
Uners.  Indomitable  as  they  have  been  until 
now.  long  resist  what  whole  nations  like 
Czechoslovakia  could  not? 

JOB    rOK    THE     PRESIDENT 

If  this  proposal  was  Intended  as  a  trial 
balloon  for  administration  policy  experi- 
mentation, as  has  been  reported  by  Wash- 
ington correspondents.  It  should  be  shot 
down  by  the  President  himself 

If  It  Is  Intended  as  a  piece  of  bait  to  tempt 
Khrushchev  into  demanding  a  new  confer- 
ence on  Berlin,  it  U  equally  dangerous.  We 
have  already  discovered  that  Khrushchev 
Is  not  Impressed  by  mere  reiteration  of  our 
determination.  He  Is  much  too  tough  and 
ruthless  to  mistake  verbiage  for  the  real 
thing. 

TTie  sad  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  pat 
solution  for  the  Berlin  situation  any  more 
than  there  is  for  any  other  of  the  tough 
situations  that  confront  us  around  the  world 
today  and  will  continue  to  confront  us  as 
long  as  the  Communists  remain  what  they 
are.  aggressors,  zealots,  Intent  on  domination 
of  the  entire  world. 

Yet  there  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  aggression  which  communism  presents. 
This  Is  not  communisms  first  attempt  to 
grab  Berlin  Most  of  us  living  today  still 
remrmt>er  the  airlift  victory  over  Stalin's 
blockade  of  the  city. 

Nor  is  this  Khrushchev's  first  ultimatum 
that  the  West  quit  Berlin.  As  long  ago  as 
November  1958.  Khrushchev  made  an  Iden- 
tical demand. 

THREAT    riRMLT     REJECTED 

Then  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
rejected  the  threat  firmly.  His  critics  began 
speaking  of  brinkmanship  and  the  peril  of 
war  and  the  substitution  of  so-called  flexi- 
bility for  strength  of  will  and  conscience. 
The  parade  of  Soviet  prespures  marched  on 
Just  as  today 

Finally,  on  the  27th  of  November  1958, 
came  Khrushchev's  prc^>oeal  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  free  city.  Today  let  us  not  forget 
tiiat  this  free  city  idea  had  its  origins  not 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  In 
the  war  councils  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  and  In  the  same 
pronouncement    that    Khrushchev    delivered 


his  first  ultimatum  on  Berlin  Then  as  now, 
he  gave  the  West  6  months  to  pick  up  and 
get  out  on  his  terms 

What  happened"  The  West  held  firm. 
The  Soviet*  backed  down  The  political 
realists  of  the  Soviet  must  evaluate  the  cost 
of  war  and  the  timing  of  war  just  ks  cddly 
as  we  must.  And  the  cold  facts  are  that 
we  are  in  Berlin.  It  requires  no  agpressive 
action  to  stay  In  Berlin  It  is  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Soviet  leaders  thai  a  decision 
to  use  force  to  change  the  situation  must 
always  rest. 

Failure  In  Berlin  would  be  a  failure  of 
nerve  In  a  war  of  nerves.  We  have  won 
battle  after  battle  In  that  war  In  West  Ber- 
lin. The  alternatives  remain  the  same.  The 
option  Is  ours  Stand  firm  or  get  out.  Soviet 
threats  to  push  us  out  carry  no  more  weight 
today  than  they  did  In  the  past  It  Is  our 
will  that  Is  being  tested,  not  theirs 

This  Ill-timed  free-city  proposal  Is  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  events  that  have  weak- 
ened America's  fKDSitlou  of  world  leadership 
since  this  administration  came  Into  office. 
Grave  doubts  may  have  been  raised  in  Khru- 
shchev's mind  as  to  America's  will  and  de- 
termination to  resist  his  aggressive  act.ons. 
In  Laos,  we  talked  big  and  backed  down 
when  the  chips  were  down  A?  a  result,  the 
whole  American  pKJSitlon  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  Jeopardized.  And.  unless,  we  soon 
find  a  time  and  a  place  to  back  up  our  words 
with  action,  the  other  nation.?  in  that  vitally 
Important  area  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
Communists  one  by  one. 

In  Cuba,  we  committed  our  prestige  and 
failed  at  the  critical  moment  to  commit  our 
power.  As  a  result,  we  witness  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  American  citizens  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  blackmail  to  the  pip- 
squeak dictator  who  not  only  holds  1.200 
freedom  fighters  in  prison  but  who  is  wiping 
out  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom  for  the  5 
million  people  of  Cuba 

In  the  atomic-test  talks,  we  made  addi- 
tional concessions  in  the  hope  of  getting  an 
agreement.  The  Communist  negotiators,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  merely  accepted  our 
concessions  and  made  their  own  previously 
unacceptable  proposals  even  more  unaccept- 
able. 

America  has  never  known  a  time  in  Its 
history  when  we  have  spoken  more  bravely 
and  eloquently  and  acted  with  more  inde- 
cision and  timidity 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  could  not 
back  up  our  words  with  action  because  we 
lacked  the  military  power  to  do  so  This 
Is  nonsense  Our  defeats  In  Laos  and  In 
Cuba  were  not  due  to  a  lack  of  American 
power  but  to  a  lack  of  American  will 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  more 
money  for  defense  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  whatever  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  military  strength  at 
adequate  levels.  But  our  greatest  need  to- 
day if  we  are  to  turn  back  the  Comm.unlst 
offensive  against  freedom  is  not  more  mis- 
siles, more  guns,  and  more  planes,  but  more 
will  to  use  our  power  where  necessary  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Nor  can  the  American  people  be  blamed 
for  these  failures.  President  Kennedy  could 
not  have  been  more  mistaken  when  he  .said 
recently  in  Chicago:  "Our  greatest  adver- 
sary is  not  the  Russians  It  is  our  own  un- 
willingness to  do  what  must  be  done."  The 
American  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  admin- 
istration In  their  willingness  and  determi- 
nation to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  defend  our 
freedom  against  aggression 

Nor  can  Inaction  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  a  course  of  firmness  would  lead  to  war 
We  have  learned  from  history  that  in  deal- 
ing with  a  dictator  the  greatest  danger  of 
war  arises  when  he  is  willing  to  risk  war  to 
gain  his  objective  and  he  becomes  convinced 
that  his  opponents  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  risk  in  order  to  defend  the  areas  of  free- 
dom from  his   aggression 
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Every  time  an  aggressor  blufTs  and  'he 
defenders  back  down,  he  Is  encouraged  lo 
become  more  aggressive  stili.  Eventually  he 
pushes    too  far — «nd   war   inevitably    result.s. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  the  destructive 
pKJwer  of  modern  weapons  Just  as  well  as  we 
do.  He  fears  the  consequences  of  wr.r  as 
much  as  we  do  But  the  only  way  to  avoid 
war  In  dealing  with  him  or  any  other  aggres- 
sive dictator  is  tu  malce  it  clear  at  all  times 
that  while  we  are  always  willing  to  nego- 
tiate our  differences  we  will  do  so  from 
-strei'.gth  and  nn  xeiikr.ess  and  that  we  are 
Jost  as  determined  to  fight  for  freedom  as 
he  appears  to  be  determined  to  fight  against 
it. 


FiEQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  MEET 
DURING  SESSIONS  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr  President.  I 
a.<k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sub- 
comrrutteee  on  Reor:4anization  and  In- 
ternational Organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  se.s-sions  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  this  week,  to  conduct  hearings  on 
bills  to  establish  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  Pi-esident.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
my  able  friend  from  Minnesota  wheth- 
er tiiis  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  believe  it 
has.  It  is  normal  procedure  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
However,  I  will  wait  until  we  check  with 
the  minority. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  SPELLS  OUT 
NEED  OF  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L  Udall  te.'^tified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  m  support  of  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
such  as  I  have  proposed  in  mv  bill,  S. 
404. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Secretary  Udall  for  this  excellent  stat^^- 
ment  spellmy;  out  the  beneTits  which  our 
country  will  derive  from  such  a  corps. 
If  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er a  YCC  would  be  doin.t?  useful  work,  I 
urge  him  to  read  Secretary  Udall's  tes- 
timony and  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  that  covild  be  put  to 
work  on  various  projects  just  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  itself.  The 
estimate  would  indicate  that  my  bill,  S. 
404.  which  provides  for  a  YCC  of  50.000 
young  men  in  the  first  year,  and  a  top 
of  150  000  after  3  years,  is.  if  anything, 
far  too  little  to  do  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Secretary  Udall's  statement 
and  estimate  of  the  number  of  corps- 
men  that  could  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  th.e  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Secketary  of  the  Interioe 
Stewart  L  Udall  on  S.  404  and  S.  2036 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment AND  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Welfare,  June  20, 
1961 

I  am  quite  certain  you  all  know  how  I  feel 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps.  But  to  make  the  record  clear, 
let  me  state  my  position  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

I  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  con- 
serve and  develop  the  capacities  of  our  two 
most  precious  national  assets — our  youth  and 
our  natural  resources.  From  a  modest  be- 
ginning, carefully  shaping  the  developing 
program  to  today's  needs.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  alone  can  provide 
useful  work  experience  and  training  for  a 
corps  of  thousands  of  young  men. 

For  youth,  a  soundly  operating  Youth 
Conrervatlon  Corps  will  provide  employment 
on  useful  work  that  gives  dignity  to  those 
performing  it. 

It   will  develop  constructive  work  habits. 

It  will  provide.  Informally,  on-the-job 
training  in  use  of  a  variety  of  tools  and  sim- 
ple machines. 

It  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  additional 
classrooms  and  other  training  and  educa- 
tion outside  of  work  hours. 

It  will  provide  a  living  e.xperlence  of  es- 
tablished merit  In  helping  young  men  get 
along  with  others  and  with  themselves. 

It  will  Instill  an  appreciation  of  the  natural 
world  and  an  understanding  of  the  laxid  and 
our  dependence  upon  it. 

It   will   build   strong   bodies. 

For  the  Nation,  a  soundly  operating  Youth 
Conserv.ttion  Corps  will  yield  a  high  per- 
centage of  young  men  better  equipped  to 
earn  and  m.-ilntain  a  useful  place  In  society. 

It  will  spread  public  understanding  of  our 
natural    resources   and    conservation. 

It  will  ease  the  explosive  combination  of 
your.g  men  concentrated  In  urban  areas 
with  nothing  constructive  to  do. 

Finally — and  this  Is  the  value  that  ele- 
vates the  corps  to  high  levels  of  usefulness  - 
a  sound  Youth  Conservation  Corps  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  Federal  and 
State  conservation  agencies  can  provide  the 
American  people  with  more  enjoyable  park 
and  recreation  lands,  more  productive  for- 
ests, more  fish  and  game,  cleaner  streams, 
better  protected  watersheds. 

In  short,  a  corps  can  help  provide  over 
years,  even  decades,  a  more  abundant  and 
more  enjoyable  life  for  us  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come  through  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

These  twin  benefits — to  youth  and  to  the 
public— must  both  be  considered  in  evalu- 
ating the  corps  program 

S  404.  Senator  Humphrey's  fine  bill.  Is 
exclusively  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
measure. 

The  administration  bill,  S.  2036.  includes 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  programs  of  on-the-job  training 
and  local  public  service  training  and  em- 
ployment. I  am  not  an  expert  In  these 
fields,  but  -before  going  on  to  document 
our  case  for  a  corps — I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  makes  good  sense  to  me  to  use  more  than 
one  approach  to  the  problems  of  our  unem- 
ployed young  p>eople.  Secretary  Goldberg 
made  a  strong  case  for  the  administrations 
three- part  program  when  he  appeared  before 
you  last  week,  and  I  hope  you  were  per- 
suaded of  the  program's  basic  soundness. 

But  it  Is  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
that  Ls  of  most  Interest  to  me,  both  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  that  carries  the 
major   Federal   responsibility   for   conserving 


and  managing  our  resources,  and  as  an 
Individual  who  believes  that  there  Is  nothing 
healthier  for  the  minds  and  bodies  of  young 
men  than  hard  work  outdoors. 

This  personal  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  many  who 
saw  and  were  Inspired  by  the  results  of  th© 
old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  especlallf 
Conrad  L.  Wlrth.  now  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  one  of  the  Nation  a 
great  conservation  figures  As  many  of  you 
know.  Connie  was  a  key  fljure  In  Interior's 
work  In  the  CCC.  He  was  in  the  program 
from  beginning  to  end. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  that  Connie 
Is  of  the  firm  opinion  still — after  nearly  two 
decades — that  the  CCC  was  a  sound  and 
productive  program  for  young  men  and  for 
natural  resources. 

At  the  end  of  the  CCC  program.  Connie 
made  a  final  report  to  Secretary  Ickes  in 
which  he  documented  the  far-reaching  con- 
servatli^n  accomplishments  of  CCC  on  In- 
terior lands.  As  Connie  noted.  "Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  that  It 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  need  and  value  of  a  sound  active 
conservation  program  " 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  this  same 
understanding  Is  even  more  Important  to- 
day, and  our  very  survival  In  the  long  run 
may  well  depend  on  our  wllltngneas  and 
ability  to  conserve  and  use  wisely  our  na- 
tional resources.  There  Is  one  other  pas- 
sage in  Connies  report  I  would  like  to  quote 
to  you  on  the  relationship  of  the  work  to 
tho.se  performing  it: 

"The  work  necessary  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect these  natural  resources  can  generally  be 
performed  best  by  the  establishment  of 
camps.  In  the  case  of  the  CCC.  the  camps 
brought  together  groups  of  boys  who  were 
taught  to  work,  live,  and  play,  with  common 
Interests  and  community  respect. 

"Working  In  the  open,  with  nattire.  brings 
optimum  beneficial  results  to  an  Individual 
which  are  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  other- 
wise. It  builds  the  body  and  the  mind;  it 
teaches  the  basic  principles  of  existence, 
and  It  creates  an  understanding  of  what 
must  be  done  to  protect  and  properly  use 
natural  resources.  " 

There  Is  Impressive  evidence  all  around 
us — in  nriaturlng  trees.  In  trails  and  bridges, 
protected  hillsides,  popular  campgrounds — 
of  the  lasting  public  benefits  of  the  CCC. 

Unhappily,  there  li  equally  Impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  tremendous  backl'>g  of  coivscr- 
vatlon  work  that  has  piled  up  over  the  years 
since  the  abandonment  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  We  are  continuing  to  fall 
behind,  at  an  alarming  rate,  in  reforesta- 
tion, reseedlng  of  our  rangelands.  Improve- 
ment and  protection  of  our  watersheds,  and 
other  soil  and  moisture  conservation  meas- 
ures essential  to  the  protection  and  sound 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
present  need  is  Intensified  by  the  fact  that 
time  has  had  Its  way  with  niany  conservation 
Improvements  and  recreation  facilities  con- 
structed by  the  CCC.  and  rebuilding  is  nec- 
essary. 

While  our  performance  has  lagged,  the 
pressures  on  our  resources  have  mounted. 
Increased  population,  higher  living  stand- 
ards and  foreign  commitments  are  placing 
imprecedented  dem.inds  on  our  basic  natural 
resources.  People  with  more  leisure  time, 
more  money  to  spend  and  Increased  mobility 
are  crowding  open  spaces  which  In  turn  are 
being  preempted  for  industry,  housing, 
highway  and  other  purposes.  We  must, 
therefore,  move  without  delay  to  act  as  re- 
sponsible stewards  of  these  resources  through 
wise  and  vlgorovis  conservation  programs. 
Let  me  say  flatly  that  young  men  In  camp 
operations  could  be  Lnvaluable  help  In  this 
Job.  A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  not 
replace  any  adult  workers  in  regular  pro- 
grams.    The  type  of  work  contemplated  for 
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a  corps  Is  either  not  being  done,  or  being 
done  inadequately  today,  and  I  might  note 
that  It  is  frequently  Impossible  to  hire  regu- 
lar workers  for  the  work. 

These  are  the  broad  generalizations  which 
I  feel  justify  the  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  proposed  lu  the  legis- 
lation. But  our  needs  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  specific.  There  are  Ave 
bureaus — the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclam.-itlon.  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs— with  extensive  lands  and  facilities  In 
serious  need  of  work  suited  to  the  talents 
and  limitations  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Estimates  complied  by  these  bureaus 
reveal  the  need  for  camp  operations  in  al- 
most all  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Department  has  prepared,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman,  a  summary  of  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  work  that  can  be  done 
by  enroUees  In  a  Youth  Conservation  Corp>s. 
This  Information  is  attached;  I  will  high- 
light It  here. 

You  win  note,  and  I  emphasize,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  alone  has  work, 
useful  work,  sufllcient  to  occupy  many 
thousands  of  young  men  for  a  period  of 
years.  The  pilot  program  proposed  In  S.  2036 
will,  we  trust,  establish  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
panding the  program  to  the  level  indicated 
by  our  needs. 

Here  Is  a  partial  lisUng  of  the  types  of 
work  that  could  usefully  occupy  several 
thousand  enroUees  on  National  Park  Service 
areas:  construction  of  mlrK>r  roads,  trails, 
camp  and  picnic  grounds;  fencing  and 
boundary  nuu'king:  restoratiou  of  historic 
sites  and  structures;  water  supply  and  stor- 
age development:  soli  and  moisture  conser- 
vation; forest  preservation:  wildlife  control 
and  preserratlon;  and  grounds  maintenance. 

The  Bureau  of  Sjxirt  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  important  work  programs  which 
would  center  on  the  natloiuJ  wildlife  ref- 
uges, devoted  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
duction of  waterfowl,  game  animals  and 
birds,  and  rare  and  endangered  species  of  all 
types. 

The  projects  would  be  similar  to  those 
listed  above,  and  would  Include  also  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  Imjxiund- 
ments.  nesting  Islands  and  potholes  for 
waterfowl,  dune  control,  habitat  improve- 
ment, control  of  noxious  plants,  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  public  recreation  facili- 
ties and  other  structurea.  and  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  measures. 

The  national  land  reserve  of  477  million 
acres  In  11  States,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  presents 
excellent  opportunities  for  con-structive  and. 
In  some  areas,  desjserately  needed  work  in 
fire  prevention  and  protection,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  recreational 
sites,  detention  dams,  reservoirs  and  fences. 
Reforestation,  range  rehabilitation,  and  soil 
and  molstiire  conservation  projects  would 
also  be  p.xrt  of  a  corps  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  recreatlon- 
rlch  shorelines  and  other  project  lands  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  in  need  of  soil  and  moisture 
conservation,  control  of  phreatophytes  and 
other  undesirable  vegetation,  road  and  trail 
construction  and  maintenance.  camp>site  and 
building  maintenance,  and  the  developtment 
of  recreational  facilities  on  Reclamation 
projects. 

A  properly  functioning  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corpe  would  be  of  unique  significance  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  would 
bring  far-reaching  and  beneficial  results  for 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  Here,  the 
program  would  have  a  threefold  purpose — 
the  employment  of  Indian  youth,  the  train- 
ing of  Indians  In  lettdershlp  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  highly  important  work  In  the 
development  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands. 


The  nefslo  »!.;  h  such  a  pr  •kjr;im  would 
help  to  meet  have  been  doc-.;nient*d  and 
publicized  extensively.  This  administration 
la  making  a  determined  effort  to  help  solve 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  our  Indian 
citizens.  Among  these,  neglect  of  the  In- 
dians' resources  Is  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  a  fuller  life  for  Indians.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  Indian  reservations  shall  be  de- 
veloped to  their  full  potential  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  A  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
with  camps  on  Indian  reservations  would 
be  an  Invalviable  supplement  to  the  regular 
programs  of  the  bureau. 

Tlie  work  would  follow  the  srune  pattern 
as  that  proposed  by  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  The  character  of  Indian  lands, 
with  large  areas  of  forest  and  range  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  the  program. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  Youth  Conservation  Corp>8  has 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  We  have  evidence  of  our 
ability  to  use  the  work  of  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  enroUees  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  people  by  Improving  the  land, 
water,  forest  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  Nation — and,  our  Judgment  tells  us,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  enroUees  themselves. 

I  commend  again  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that,  in  S.  2036.  the  administration  proposes 
a  pilot  approach  to  the  entire  matter  of 
youth  emploj-ment  and  training  opportuni- 
ties. The  pilot  corps  has  our  enthusiastic 
and  vigorous  suppwrt.  The  pilot  program  will 
permit  Informed  Judgment  on  whether  or  not 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corjjs  serves  the  in- 
terests of  young  people  and  sound  resource 
conservation  In  the  sixties  as  It  did  in  the 
thirties.  Lessons  learned  In  the  pilot  pro- 
gram will  improve  efficiency  of  operation  of 
an  expanded  program  If^as  we  anticipate — 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  found  to 
be  worthy  of  lung-term  support  as  a  way  to 
conserve  young  men  and  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

I  want  to  end  these  remarks  by  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  for  his  pioneering  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  modern  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
We  are  now  close  to  realizing  the  fruits  of 
his  long  labors,  and  we  are  all  In  his  debt. 


Department  or  tub  Interior  Proposed 
YotTH  Conservation  Corps — Description 
OF  Needed  Work  and  Estocatxs  of  Num- 
bers or  Ekrollees,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
lite,  Bureau  o»  Land  Management, 
BxTSXAU  cw  Reclamation  .  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aft  AIRS 

(Numbers  of  enroUees  (with  exception  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  esti- 
mates a  gradual  decline  after  the  first 
year)  represent  estimated  average  enroll- 
ment for  first  10-year  period) 

national  park  service 

Estimated  number  of  camps,  129 
Estimated  number  of  enroUees.  man -years 
per  year,  15,000. 

Proposed  Projects:  Capital  improvements 

Camp  and  picnic  grounds 
Will  consist  of  providing  new  camp  and 
picnic  grounds  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
some  existing  sites.  It  ln\"olve8  grounds 
preparation  and  Installation  of  such  facili- 
ties as  fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  etc.  En- 
roUees would  acquire  skill  In  masonry  and 
carpenter  trades  and  elementary  landscap- 
ing.    Total  estimated,  9.820  sites. 

Minor  structures  and  signs 
Includes  the  construction  of  small  struc- 
tures such  as  trail  shelters,  footbridges, 
comfort  stations,  ranger  cabins,  fire  lookouts, 
etc.  Also  the  construction  and  erection  of 
signs.  This  work  will  provide  excellent  train- 
ing for   enroUees   in   simple   wood,   concrete 


and  stone  masonry  construction,  and  equip- 
ment usage.  Total  estimated,  9.945  Eigns  and 
structures. 

Historical  and  archeologlcal  work 

Archeologlcal  remains  In  many  known  sites 
are  threatened  with  damage  or  loss  through 
construction  activities,  or  Inundation  by 
lakes  created  by  new  dams.  TTiere  are  also 
protected  sites  that  need  further  Investiga- 
tion and  preservation.  Much  common  and 
skilled  labor  Is  needed  for  digging,  salvaging, 
preserving  these  sites  and  the  artifacts  taken 
therefrom.  Also  this  Service  has  numerous 
historic  strtictures  and  sites  that  need  pre- 
serving. In  many  Instances  partial  or  total 
restoration  of  historic  structures  Is  planned. 
This  project  affords  excellent  enroUee  train- 
ing opportunities  In  several  scientific  fields, 
research,  use  of  hand  tools,  etc.  Total  esti- 
mated, 858  man-years. 

New  minor  roads  and  trails 

This  Is  the  construction  of  back  country 
roads  and  trails  for  fire  control,  ranger  pro- 
tection work,  saddle  horse  tise,  visitor  kikUig, 
and  other  miscellaneous  management  pur- 
poses. The  type  and  standard  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  need.  EnroUees 
would  be  trained  in  the  use  of  handtools. 
Ught  and  heavy  equipment.  Total  esti- 
mated, 1,153  miles. 

General  grounds  improvements 
Tills  work  consists  of  the  developing  and 
Improving  of  grounds  around  existing 
structures  such  as  historic  homes,  me- 
morials, monuments,  etc.,  and  those 
grounds  surrounding  new  park  develop- 
ments such  as  visitor  centers,  beaches  in 
recreation  areas,  etc.  The  visual  landscap- 
ing chores  are  all  Involved,  such  as  grading, 
seeding,  sodding,  fertilizing.  planting, 
drainage,  etc.  Much  "pick  and  shovel" 
work  is  required.  EnroUee  training  would 
consist  of  hand  and  px)wer  tools  use,  light 
and  heavy  equipment  and  landscaping. 
Tot.il  estimated,  2,159  man-years. 

Boundary  marking  and  fencing 
Many  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
have  Inadequate  boundary  marking  and  In 
some  cases  none  at  all.  Work  Includes  sur- 
veying, monumentlng.  signing,  and  in  some 
Instances  the  erection  of  fencing.  EnroUees 
will  learn  survey  and  mapping  work.  Total 
eetimated,  5.146  miles 

Water   supply    and    storage 

Many  of  our  wilderness  areas  need  small 
water  sources  develoF>ed  In  the  back  coun- 
try for  use  by  campers,  hikers,  ranger  pa- 
trols, wildlife,  and  forest-fire  fighting.  En- 
roUees would  acquire  skills  In  woodmanshlp 
and  the  use  of  hand  tools.  Total  estimated. 
659  projects. 

Maintenance 
Forest  protection 

Park  forests  require  protection  from  In- 
sects, diseases,  fire,  wildlife  the  rlen.cnts, 
and  man.  Application  of  prever.tion  and 
corrective  measures  entaU  treatment  of  dis- 
eased and  Insect  infested  trees;  detection, 
suppression,  and  prevention  of  fires;  seeding 
and  planting  to  rehabilitate  denuded  areas 
and  to  prevent  soil  erosion:  construction  of 
small  water  detentions  or  spreaders;  prun- 
ing, thinning,  and  doing  other  tree  cultural 
work.  All  of  these  are  outdoor  activities  In 
which  the  enroUees  will  acquire  skills  in 
woodmanshlp,  use  of  hand  tools,  and  power 
equipment,  land  surveying,  and  map  read- 
ing.    Total  estimated,  742  man-years. 

Vista  clearing 
This  project  consists  of  selective  trim- 
ming, cutting,  and  removal  of  trees  and 
btishes  along  the  parkways,  roads  and  trails 
so  that  visitors  may  better  see  and  enjoy 
the  parks.  Training  would  be  in  the  use  of 
hand  tools,  simple  landscaping  and  for- 
estry practices.    Total  estimated    1  480  miles. 
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Grounds  maintenance 

Thousai:id8  of  acres  of  developed  grounds 
In  national  mennortala.  cemeteries,  mlll'ary 
paxk5,  around  historic  homes,  etc  ,  require 
spec.al  treatnnent  such  as  mowing,  seeding, 
sixldlng.  tree  and  shrub  prrinir.g  and  pres- 
ervation, trimming  ar  ,und  headstones,  etc. 
Enrollees  would  acquire  skills  in  the  use  of 
hand  tools,  light  equipment,  and  simple 
landscape  technique's  Total  estimated, 
2  '341   man-years. 

Roads  and  trails  maintenance 
Many  miles  of  roads  and  trails  In  the  190 
parks  and  other  areas  require  dally  atten- 
tion involving  roadside  cleanup,  mainte- 
nance of  road  shoulders,  drainage  measures, 
patching,  remtjval  of  trees  and  brush  from 
trails,  painting,  and  repair  of  bridges,  etc. 
This  project  would  train  enrollees  In  several 
?lci:i3  and  the  use  of  equipment.  Total  esti- 
mated, 3,312  miles 

Soil   and   moisture  conservation 

Many  acres  of  park  lands  have  and  are 
deteriorating  from  man's  use  Conservation 
measures  are  needed  to  restore  historic  farm 
lands,  or  natural  conditions  In  scenic  parks. 
Seeding,  fertilizing,  stabilizing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  water  run-off  facilities  are  needed. 
Some  minor  structures  would  be  built. 
Both  hand  tools  and  mechanized  methods 
would  be  used  In  training  enrollees.  Total 
estimated,   945   man-years. 

Wildlife  control  and  protection 

This  is  a  major  management  responsi- 
bility In  more  than  50  parks.  It  Involves 
research,  census  taking,  food  habit  studies, 
migration  studies,  reduction  of  high  popula- 
tion of  animals,  restoration  of  rare  species, 
destruction  or  removal  of  exotics,  fish  plant- 
ing, etc.  rhls  project  would  train  enrollees 
m  several  types  of  scientific  and  manual 
endeavors.     Total  estimated,  233  man-years. 

I  Building  m.aintenance 

Consists  of  maintaining  by  carpf-ntry.  ma- 
sonry, and  painting  a  pcjrtion  of  the  numer- 
ous buildings  located  In  the  national  park 
system.  Training  would  be  given  enrollees 
In  these  trades  Tjtai  estimated.  2,893  build- 
ings. 

BrKE.^U      OF      SPORT      nsHERIFS      A.ND      WtLDLITE; 
BRANCH     OF     WILDLIFE     REFUGES 

Estimated    number   of  camps,   53. 
Estimated  number  of  enrollees,  man-years 

per  year.  6,380. 

Proposed     proj^ct^ — Capital      improvements 

I  Impoundments 

Includes  the  construction  of  levees,  water 
control  structures,  canals,  ditches,  drains, 
spillways,  irrigation  systems,  pipelines  and 
pumps  EnroUee  training  would  consist  of 
learning  to  operate  heavy  and  light  equip- 
ment, such  as  dozers,  draglines,  concrete 
mixers,  and  dump  trucks  They  would  learn 
how  to  water  and  dewater  pools,  and  do 
mapping  and  survey  work.  Total  estimated: 
883  miles  dikes,   1.664  structures. 

Biological 

Consist  of  mechanical,  chemical  and  hand 
control  or  removal  of  brush,  trees,  and  pest 
plants  Construct  nesting  islands  and  pot- 
holes frir  waterfowl,  plow,  disc,  and  other- 
wise prepare  lands  for  cropping  purposes, 
build  wood  duck  nesting  boxes.  Enrollee 
training  would  be  in  operating  equipment, 
mapping,  timber  stand  improvement,  soil 
surveys,  water  analysis,  rough  fish  removal, 
use  of  explosives,  and  general  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Total  estimated:  Nesting 
l.-^lands  1.475,  habitat  improvement  422,553 
acres 

Roads,  trails,  fences,  and  utilities 

Build  roads  and  trails  from  Improved 
paved -type  to  truck  trails,  construct  bridges, 
fencing,  electric  and  telephone  lines.  En- 
rollees would  learn  how  to  use  miscellaneous 


equipment.  They  would  grade  and  shape 
roads,  haul  gravel,  string  wire  on  utility  lines, 
build  barbed  or  woven  wire  fencing,  survey 
and  post  refuge  boundaries,  use  boating 
equipment  Total  estimated:  Construct  93 
bridges,  1,699  miles  fencing,  1,111  miles  road. 

Recreation 
Would  Include  construction  of  vitally 
needed  information  centers,  picnic  tables, 
fireplaces,  boat  ramps,  parking  areas,  dis- 
play pools,  restrooms,  campgrounds,  road- 
side signs.  Enrollee  would  be  trained  In 
building  all  of  above  functions,  use  equip- 
ment and  hand  tools,  plus  design,  drafting 
and  mapping  work.  Total  estimated :  253 
campsites,  1.867  picnic  tables,  restrooms, 
and  so  forth. 

Maintenance 
Buildings  and  facilities 

Would  maintain  all  buildings  by  painting, 
building  repairs,  floor  sanding,  cleaning 
wells,  renovating  water  distribution  systems. 
Enrollee  would  be  trained  in  roofing  build- 
ings, painting,  and  use  of  carpenter  tools. 
Total  estimated:  986  buildings. 

Roads  and  trails,  fencing 

Rebuild  truck  trails,  patrol  roads,  and 
fencing.  Training  would  be  in  use  of  main- 
tenance equipment  and  tools.  Total  esti- 
mated: 3,475  miles  road,  2.703  miles  fencing. 
5.704  miles  posting. 

Biological 

Farm  croplands,  censusing  wildlife,  band- 
ing birds,  flre  suppression  and  presuppres- 
slon.  Enrollee  would  be  trained  In  all  up- 
to-date  farming  and  flre  suppression 
methods.  Total  estimated:  6.417.000  miles 
grassland,  950,000  acres  forest,  87.000  acres 
cropland. 

Dikes,  levees,   canals 

Repair  levees,  canals,  ditches,  damaged  by 
floods  or  by  burrowing  animals  Enrollees 
would  trap  burrowing  animals,  and  learn  to 
use  miscellaneous  equipment.  Total  esti- 
mated: 2,351  miles  levees,  2.565  structures. 
433  bridges. 

BUREAU     OP     LAND     MANAGEMENT,     TOUTH 
CONSEHVATION     COKPS 

Estimated  number  of  camps.  110. 
Estimated  number  of  enrollees,  man-years 
per  year,  10,000. 

Proposed  projects,  capital  improvements 
Forest  development 

Includes  such  activities  as  brush  removal 
and  other  site  clearing  for  reforestation.  It 
also  includes  direct  seeding  of  tree  seed,  the 
planting  of  tree  seedlings,  and  stand  Im- 
provement work  which  Is  thinning  and  prun- 
ing of  the  timber  stand.  Enrollee  training 
would  consist  of  surveying,  mapping  soil 
conservation,  and  horticultural  techniques. 
Total  estimated,  7.582.192  acres. 

Trail  construction 
Will  be  the  building  of  livestock  trails  over 
difficult  terrain  In  order  to  provide  access  for 
livestock  from  feed  to  water.  It  will  also  be 
the  building  of  recreation  trails  in  wild 
areas.  Trainees  will  learn  surveying,  map- 
ping, and  possible  u.se  of  explosives.  Total 
estimated,  2,133  miles. 

Road  and  bridge  construction 
Will  consist  of  the  building  of  roads  from 
the  highest  standards  to  the  lowest  Jeep 
trail.  Bridges  vary  from  large  concrete 
structures  to  small  log  stringer  types.  En- 
rollee training  will  be  the  use  of  heavy  equip- 
ment, engineering  and  design,  surveying, 
mapping,  and  drafting.  Total  estimated, 
21,571  miles  of  road.  1,066  bridges. 

Pence  construction 
Is  the  building  of  standard  four-wire 
fences  for  the  control  of  livestock  and  Inten- 
sive management,  for  protection  of  seedings, 
and  in  some  cases  to  keep  livestock  from 
densely  Infested  areas  of  poisonous  weeds. 


Enrollee  training  would  consist  of  survey- 
ing, mapping,  and  construction  methods. 
Total  estimated,  116.125  miles. 

Range  seeding 

Is  the  seeding  of  jjerennial  grasses  on  pre- 
pared sites  in  the  range  areas.  Enrollee 
training  would  cover  surveying,  mapping, 
equipment  use.  and  soil  conservation.  To- 
tal estimated,  12,323.000  acres. 

Brush  control 

Consists  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
control  of  bruih  species  which  have  a  nat- 
ural grass  understory.  This  activity  would 
train  the  enrollees  in  equipment  use.  sur- 
veying, mapping  and  soil  conservation. 
Total  estimated.  32.283.000  acres. 

Water  management 

Covers  the  construction  of  large  detention 
dams,  diversion  dams,  waterspreading  dikes, 
stockwater  reservoirs,  spring  developments, 
wells  and  pipelines.  Knrollees  would  be 
trained  In  equipment  use,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, surveying  and  mapping.  Total  es- 
timated, 64.675  projects. 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Include  the  construction  of  some  badly 
needed  buildings  of  o\ir  various  district 
headquarters  as  well  as  flre  stations  and 
lookouts.  Some  buildings  and  many  facil- 
ities will  be  built  for  the  recreation  program 
These  will  run  from  elaborate  camping 
grounds  with  running  water,  latrines,  fire- 
places, tables,  etc,  to  the  simple  roadside 
stop.  Enrollees  will  learn  wood,  concrete  and 
stone  masonry  construction,  equipment 
usage,  design,  surveying,  mapping  and  draft- 
ing.    Total  estimated,  21,765  projects. 

Maintenance 

Roads  and  trails 

Will    be   the   maintaining   of   present   and 

newly  constructed  roads  and  trails.    Primary 

training  will  be  the  use  of  equipment.    Total 

estimated.  586.268  miles. 

Fence  maintenance 
Is  the  maintaining  and  or  reconstruction 
of  portions  of  existing  and  newly  constructed 
fences.  Training  will  be  primarily  the  use 
of  small  tools.  Total  estimated.  123.103 
miles. 

Maintenance  of  buildings  and  facilities 
Is  the  maintaining  of  all  existing  and  new- 
ly constructed  buildings  and  facilities  de- 
scribed under  construction  above  Training 
would  consist  of  use  of  small  tools  and 
painting.     Total  estimated.  22.127  projects. 

BtTREAU    or    KECLAMATION 

Estimated  number  of  campw,    148 
Estimated  number  of  enrollees.  man-years 
per  year.  6.052. 

Proposed  projects,  capital  improvements 

1.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  on 
reclamation  lands 

Win  include  seeding  of  grasses  to  control 
and  prevent  erosion;  operation  of  tree 
nurseries  and  planting  seeds,  seedlings  and 
cuttings  of  trees:  stream  channelization  and 
bank  stabilization;  building  of  small  dams. 
Jetties,  chutes,  flumes,  and  other  water  con- 
trol structures;  dune  planting;  building  and 
placing  of  wind  erosion  barriers;  making  flre 
breaks  and  fighting  grass  fires;  building  pro- 
tective fences;  construction  of  log  booms  or 
comparable  devices  across  streams  and  res- 
ervoirs for  collection  of  debris;  and  any 
other  land  or  reservoir  treatments  to  aid 
In  conserving  our  natural  resources  and  the 
protection  of  Irrigation  structures.  Enrollee 
on  the  Job  training  will  Include  Instruction 
In  the  various  trades  and  skills  required  In 
the  performance  of  these  activities.  Total 
estimated  acres,  162,000. 

2.  Control  of  undesirable  plants 
Will    Include    operation    of    weed    control 
equipment  like  bulldozers,  root  rakes,  mow- 
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ers.  cutters,  spraying  devices,  burners  for 
mechanical  and  chemical  elimination  of 
undesirable  plants  such  as  halogeton,  phre- 
atophytes.  noxious  and  poisonous  weeds. 
Where  feasible  It  will  include  replacement 
of  such  plants  with  grasses  and  other  weed 
competing  plants  which  will  use  less  water 
and  have  an  economic  value.  Enrollee 
training  will  Include  instruction  In  the 
skills  required  in  the  proper  pursual  of 
plant  control  op>eratlons.  Total  estimated 
acres,  160,000. 

3.  New  roads 
Will  consist  of  the  building  of  roads  and 
parking  areas  In  connection  with  the  recre- 
ational use  of  reservoir  areas.  These  will  be 
mostly  access  roads  not  requiring  standards 
of  construction  to  meet  heavy  trafBc  re- 
quirements Enrollee  training  will  Include 
the  use  of  heavy  equipment,  engineering 
and  design,  surveying,  mapping  and  draft- 
ing.    Estimated  road  mileage,  830. 

4.  Recreational  use  areas 

Construction  of  public  use  facilities  nt 
existing  reclamation  reservoirs  by  enrollees 
will  vary  according  to  vise  requirements 
anticipated  for  specific  areas.  Construction 
will  Incluude  campgrounds,  water  supplies, 
sanitary  faciiiUes.  fireplaces,  picnic  tables, 
picnic  shelters,  boat  launching  ramps,  boat 
docks,  and  similar  facilities.  Enrollees  will 
learn  concrete  and  stone  masonry  construc- 
tion along  with  equipment  use.  design  sur- 
veying, mapping  and  drafting  Total  recre- 
ation use  areas  for  construction,   148. 

Maintenance 

1.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  on 
reclamation  lands 
Will  Include  maintenance  of  erosion  con- 
trol and  water  saving  structure  devices  and 
equipment;  maintenance  of  treated  areas, 
and  reworking  of  areas  where  necessary;  and 
the  collection  and  disposition  of  debris  and 
repair  and  upkeep  of  facilities.  Total  esti- 
mated acres  34.600. 

2.  Control  of  undesirable  plants 
Will  Include  reworking  of  treated  areas, 
maintenance  of  planted  areas  and  unkeep 
of  all  equipment,  devices,  and  structures  re- 
quired In  the  operations.  Estimated  total 
acres,  31,300. 

3  Road  maintenance 
Work  by  enrollees  will  be  that  needed  to 
maintain  access  roads  and  parking  areas  In 
good  repair.  Work  would  Include  handling 
of  materials  and  use  of  equipment  for  this 
purpose.    Total  road  mileage,  2-375. 

4  Maintenance  of  trails 
This  work  would  Include  maintenance  of 
trails  in  public  use  areas  of  reclamation 
reservoirs.  Enrollees  would  make  periodic 
Inspections  of  trails  and  carry  out  whatever 
minor  maintenance  work  was  required  to 
keep  them  In  good  repair  for  use  by  the 
public.     Total   mileage   of   trails,  2.850. 

6.  Cablnslte  maintenance 
This  work  would  Include  maintenance  of 
cablnsitea  used  for  recreational  purposes  at 
existing  and  future  developed  public  use 
areas.  Enrollees  would  repair  any  damage 
done  to  facilities  along  with  other  work 
needed  consistent  with  public  use  Interests 
and  primary  project  needs.  Total  number 
cabinsites.  475. 

6.  Building  maintenance 
Maintenance  program  for  existing  and  fu- 
ture buildings  constructed  for  public  use 
purposes  will  be  required.  The  buildings 
Involved  would  Include  those  constructed 
as  minimum  basic  facilities  as  reclamation 
reservoirs.  Enrollees  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  whatever  work  was  needed  to  keep 
these  buildings  in  proper  repair.  Total  num- 
ber of  buildings.  4.750. 


BtTBEAIT  or  INDIAN  ArTAOa 

Estimated  number  of  camps 330 

Estimated  number  of  enrollees,  man- 
years   per   year 7,444 

Proposed  projects,  capital  improvements 
Brush  control 

Consists  of  mechanical  and  chemical  con- 
trol of  brush.  This  practice  would  afford 
enrollees  training  In  the  use  of  eq\ilpment 
and  chemicals  and  education  on  the  value 
of  this  practice  to  soil  conservation.  Total 
estimated,  2,635,421    acres. 

Gully  control 

This  practice  consists  of  various  mechan- 
ical and  vegetative  devices  to  control  gullies 
and  protect  stream  banks.  Enrollees  would 
receive  training  in  the  use  of  equipment, 
concrete  work,  and  various  vegetative  prac- 
tices. Total  estimated,  566,181  miles. 
Pest  and  weed  control 

This  practice  consists  of  controlling  all 
types  of  weeds  and  pests  such  as  prairie  dogs, 
grasshoppers,  etc.  Enrollees  would  receive 
training  in  the  use  of  equipment  and 
chemicals.  Total  estimated,  24,793,474 
acres. 

Tree   planting 

This  practice  consists  of  planting  trees  for 
wind  brealts,  gully  control,  etc.  Enrollees 
would  receive  training  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical equipment  and  hand  tools.  Total 
estimated,  50,901  acres. 

Seeding  and  sodding 

This  practice  consists  of  planting  seed  and 
sodding  range  and  pasture  lands  by  hand 
and  mechanical  means.  Enrollees  would 
receive  training  in  the  use  of  equipment  and 
education  in  agronomy.  Total  estimated, 
3.258,795  acres. 

Structures 

This  practice  consists  of  the  building  of 
v.\rlous  structures  for  the  control  of  soil 
erosion.  Enrollees  will  receive  training  In 
the  use  of  equipment,  building  materials, 
etc.     Total  estimated,  36,899  structures. 

Forest    regeneration.    Improvement    and 
protection 

Includes  forest  seeding  and  planting,  thin- 
ning, and  pruning  of  reproduction  stands, 
flre  hazard  reduction,  pest  control,  etc  En- 
rollee training  would  consist  of  forest  culture 
techniques,  use  of  simple  tools,  elements  of 
forest  pathology  and  entomology  and  the 
techniques  of  flre  presuppression  and  sup- 
pi  esbion.     Total  estimated,  1,610,000  acres. 

Trails  and  firebreaks 
Includes  horse  and  foot  trails,  landing 
strips,  and  firebreaks.  BnroUee  training 
would  consist  of  survey  and  simple  road 
construction  methods.  Total  estimated,  750 
miles  construction. 

Truck  trails  construction 
Will  consist  of  constructing  new  and  ex- 
isting truck  trails  to  provide  access  to  In- 
dian lands  for  forest  protection,  forest  mar- 
keting, and  recreation.  Enrollee  training 
will  be  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
heavy  construction  equipment,  bridge  con- 
struction, and  surveying.  Total  estimated, 
7.106  miles. 

Water  management 
Co\ers  construction  of  detention  dams, 
diversion  dams,  water  spreading  dikes,  stock- 
water  reservoirs,  spring  developments,  wells 
and  pipelines.  Enrollees  wovild  be  trained 
in  equipment  use,  concrete  and  masonry  con- 
struction.    Total  estimated,   11.309  projects. 

Range  improvements 
Covers  the  construction  of  range  boundary 
and  drift  fences,  corrals,  and  cattle  guards 
for  the  control  of  livestock  and  intensive 
management;  fences  for  the  protection  of 
seeded  areas,  water  facilities,  and  range  sam- 
ple plots  established  for  management   pur- 


poses. Enrollees  would  be  trained  In  equlp- 
noent  use  and  concrete  construction.  Total 
estimated.  05,210  miles  of  fence.  3,150  other 
projects. 

Recreational  development 
Covers  the  construction  of  picnic  areas 
and  boat  landings;  wlldiife  stocking.  This 
work  would  encourage  expanded  use  of  the 
valuable  recreational  resources.  Enrollees 
would  be  trained  in  equipment  use,  concrete 
and  masonry  construction.  Total  estimated, 
'6,689  projects. 

Maintenance 
Dams 

This  will  Include  the  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  various  types  of  erosion  control  dams. 
Enrollees  will  receive  training  in  the  use  of 
equipment,  building  materials,  concrete, 
steel,  etc.    Total  estimated,  168  dams. 

Laterals,  levees,  and  dikes 
This  will  consist  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
pair of  these  erosion  control  structures.  En- 
rollees will  receive  training  In  the  use  of 
equipment  and  various  materials.  Total 
estimated,  5.333  miles. 

Structures 

This  will  consist  of  repair  of  the  various 
erosion  control  structures.  Enrollees  will 
receive  training  in  the  use  of  equipment, 
materials,  etc.  Total  estimated,  83.416 
structures. 

Trails  and  firebreaks 

Includes  horse  and  foot  trails.  l^mHnf 
strips  and  firebreaks.  Enrollee  traininK 
would  consist  of  survey  and  simple  road  con- 
struction methods.  Total  estimated,  740 
miles  maintenance. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  .^ND  FORME!^,  VICE 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  .'ARTICLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senate  wishes  tc  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill.  However,  I  should  like 
to  make  one  brief  comment. 

I  listened  with  keen  attention  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  low  a  ;  Mr. 
Miller]  relating  to  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  as  printed  in  this  morning  s 
press.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  have  some- 
tiding  to  say  about  this  article.  I  shall 
speak  in  more  detail  then. 

I  m.erely  wish  the  record  to  be  clear  on 
tills  one  point.  I  know  that  so  far  as 
the  Vienna  meeting  is  concerned,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  it 
manifestly  clear  to  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  no  concessions  were 
made  by  the  President,  that  our  position 
on  West  Berlin  is  one  of  firmness  and  de- 
termination, and  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin:  nor  do  we  have  any 
intention  of  giving  up  our  legal  rights  for 
our  garrison  in  West  Berlin  and  our  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreements  that  relate  to  that  city. 

It  is  misleading  to  the  American  people 
for  anj'one  to  indicate  that  there  is  any 
appeasement,  any  doubt,  or  any  equiv- 
ocation on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Senators  can  make  their  own  com- 
ments, as  they  have  in  this  body.  That 
is  our  privilege  as  Senators.  However, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  state  American  policy.  He 
has  done  so.  He  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear.  The  fact  is  that  before  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Vienna,  our  Government 
knew  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  taken  a 
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very  doermatic  and  a  ver\'  arrogant  posi- 
tion on  West  Berlin  now.  as  he  did  in 
1958. 

I  was  the  first  American  representa- 
tive in  Berlin  in  November  of  1958.  after 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  ultimatum  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1958.  I  was  there  with  Mayor 
Wllhe  Brandt  I  weus  the  first  American 
ofiHcial  to  declare,  insofar  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  Senator  to  do  so,  our  posi- 
tion of  determination  to  resist  any  Soviet 
encroachment  upon  the  city  of  Berhn.  I 
made  it  manifestly  clear  as  one  Senator 
and  as  a  Democrat  to  Mr  Khrushchev 
himself  that  we  had  no  intention  to.  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  we.  yield 
to  Soviet  pressure  on  West  Berhn. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  still  the  position 
of  our  Government.  I  for  one  do  not 
relish  comment  by  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  by  anyone  else  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  is  in  any  way  engaging: 
in  appeasement  or  uncertainty  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
very  definite  about  this  question.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  again  testing  our  nerve 
and  our  strength.  He  will  find  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  all  pans 
of  America  there  is  a  determination  to 
fulfill  our  commitments:  that  we  do  not 
run  away  either  from  commitments  or 
from  danger  We  .seek  no  trouble,  tut 
we  are  determined  to  defend  our  rights 
and  to  protect  them. 

I  simply  wish  the  record  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  that  ls  where  I  stand 
I  stand  unequivocally  for  the  position 
of  our  Government  to  insist  upon  our 
right  to  access  and  our  presence  in 
West  Berlin  We  have  no  intention  of 
sacrificing  them  for  any  momentary 
easing  of  tensions,  for  to  do  so  would 
only  cause  a  mounting  of  tensions  later. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield'' 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  first.  I 
think  the  country  will  welcome  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  understood  the  President  in  that 
way  myself. 

I  respectfully  submit,  laying  aside  the 
normal  feelings  of  partisanship  that  as 
I  read  the  former  Vice  President's  ar- 
ticle, that  IS  what  he  was  trying  to  say. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  say  things  so  ar- 
tistically as  we  might  I  really  do  not 
believe  anyone  questions  at  all  the  de- 
termination which  has  been  expressed 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  is  very 
good  notice  for  Mr  Khrushchev  and  all 
his  henchmen. 

However,  I  believe  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate area  of  discussion  was  raised  by 
the  majority  leader  concerning  whether 
the  time  has  come,  as  he  put  it.  to  pro- 
pose a  third  way  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Berlin  problem  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr  BRinriEsI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  :  Mr  Dirksen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field! have  discussed  the  question  in 
that  spirit  I.  too,  shall  discuss  it  in  the 
Senate  m  that  .spirit  Such  discussion 
IS  good.  Not  only  must  we  be  firm,  but 
we  must  be  rational,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  America.  It  is  good  for  us 
to  discuss  possible  alternatives.  Al- 
though I  myself  believe  there  is  no  alter- 
native, nevertheless  we  shall  have 
explored  possible  alternatives. 


I  think  the  country  will  welcome  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said. 
There  is  no  question  about  his  record, 
just  as  there  is  no  question  about  the 
record  of  anyone  else,  on  the  question  of 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  stand  on  its  commitments  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  see  no  harm  whatsoever — in  fact,  I 
see  much  good — in  discussing  what 
might  be  done.  If  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done  than  to  stand  where  we  are.  so 
much  for  that.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  that  is  all  right;  but  that  does  not 
make  it  right.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
good  for  the  country  to  have  the  benefit 
of  our  views. 

I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  attitude 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  who 
have  di.scussed  the  question  of  Berlin  In 
recent  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  made  a 
clear  and  forthright  statement.  I,  too, 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  discussiojp. 
Discu.ssions  are  helpful  and  informative. 
I  believe  they  will  solidify  our  position. 
In  our  debates  there  may  be  momentary 
misunderstandings;  but  I  feel  certain  we 
will  arrive  at  a  consensus.  That  con- 
sensus wiU  be  for  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


AMERICA'S   WORD    MUST  BE    HER 
BOND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  any 
Senator  has  the  right — indeed,  he  has 
the  responsibility — to  speak  out  and 
voice  the  honest  convictions  which  are 
his  with  respect  to  the  dread,  grave 
questions  which  confront  our  free  coun- 
try and  the  free  world.  No  one  is  held 
in  higher  respect  in  this  Chamber  than 
is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  M.^nsfieldI — a  great 
patriot,  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
leader  in  this  Chamber.  Some  of  us, 
however,  with  great  respect,  take  com- 
plete and  vigorous  exception  to  the  views 
which  he  uttered  the  other  day  respect- 
ing West  Berlin.  Some  have  used  them  to 
contend — without  any  warrant  or  right — 
I  believe  and  pray — that  America  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  policy  on  this 
indomitable  German  city.  Vacillation, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, of  which  we  cannot  and  must  not  be 
guilty.  Evil  thrives  on  the  wavering  of 
its  adversary. 

At  best,  the  reputation  of  SEAT9  is 
tarnished,  and  the  free  peoples  of  Asia 
soberly  ponder  its  capability  of  assistance 
to  them  in  time  of  emergency  and  of 
danger  to  their  freedom.  At  best,  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  exalted  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere 
may  be  pardoned  for  questioning  what 
is  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
its  age  old  resolve  to  keep  the  new  world 
free  of  alien  ideology. 

Whence  comes  the  respect  for  Amer- 
ica?    It  comes  solely,  as  I  see  it,  from 


the  recognition  by  all  nations  that  a 
dedicated  and  unflinching  America  seeks 
only  peace  with  justice.  When  our 
vaunted  decisions  on  foreign  policy  are 
eroded  or  weakened  by  vacillation,  by 
equivocation,  or  by  doubt,  the  free  world, 
confused,  is  filled  with  foreboding,  while 
communism  smiles.  We  may,  on  occasion 
debate  America's  foreign  policy  divi- 
sions. But  the  entire  globe  must  realize 
that  we  are  a  united  people,  and  that  our 
word  is  our  bond.  Is  this  not  crucially 
true  respecting  Berlin? 

I  remember  the  Berlin  airlift.  I  re- 
member the  United  Nations  resolution 
for  a  free  plebiscite  for  the  peoples  in 
tiiat  beleaguered  city.  I  remember,  too. 
the  truculent  refusal  of  Communism  to 
p>ermit  free  elections.  I  remember  the 
repeated  pledge  by  America  that  we  and 
our  allies  would  keep  Berlin  free.  How 
proud  our  country  was.  How  proud,  in- 
deed, was  the  cause  of  freedom  for  this 
honorable  and  unyielding  resolve. 

Some  doubts  have  been  created  as  to 
where  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  stand  today  on 
Berlin.  We  may  discuss  it.  It  may  be 
debated  in  this  Chamber,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  honorably 
given  and  honorably  iterated  and  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  years  on  this  tragic 
question,  must  remain  the  foreign  ix>llcy 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Under  those  circumstances,  let  the 
President  himself  repeat  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world  that  we  mean  what  we 
say;  that  America's  promises  are  neither 
hollow  nor  false.  We  shall  nourish,  we 
shall  protect  the  Berliners,  whatever 
Soviet  communism  may  do  with  their 
puppet  East  German  satellite.  Let  our 
allies  repeat  that  they,  too,  stand  firm 
under  freedom's  banner.  Let  none,  no 
one,  mistake  this  resolve. 

This  is  not  the  path  of  belligerence. 
It  is  simply  a  rededicatlon  to  those  truths 
which  are  in  America's  heart.  It  may  be 
a  little  more.  It  may  help  to  erase  an  un- 
easy feeling  that  we  seek  peace  even 
without  justice. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
PREMIER  HAYATO  IKEDA,  OP 
JAPAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  had  the  honor  to  attend  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  for  a  great  world 
citizen.  Premier  Hayato  Ikeda,  of  Ja- 
pan, flew  to  the  Capital  of  our  Nation 
today  to  engage  in  a  series  of  preemi- 
nently important  discussions  with  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Americans  welcome 
as  an  honored  guest  and  as  a  friend  of 
freedom  this  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Japanese  people. 

It  was  only  last  fall  when,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  from  this  country 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  In  Ja- 
pan, a  number  of  us  were  invited  one 
evening  to  be  the  guests  of  Premier 
Ikeda.  I  listened  to  the  gallant  and  re- 
spected representative  of  the  Japanese 
people  as  he  spoke  in  his  native  tongue, 
and  as  his  speech  was  translated  to  us 
who  spoke  no  Japanese,  of  how  his  coun- 
try loved  freedom  and  wanted  it;  of  how 
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the  great  Japanese  people  desire  to 
strengthen  their  bonds  of  amity  and 
friendship  and  good  will  with  their 
friends,  the  F>eople  of  the  United  States. 
Our  country,  of  course,  reflects  precisely 
those  same  exalted  and  attainable  aims. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  as  I  say.  Welcome  to  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  nation,  and  a  people  who 
share  our  aspirations  for  liberty  with 
justice  for  all  mankind 

The  nature  of  the  issues  which  will 
be  discussed  between  the  heads  of  our 
Government  and  the  Japanese  Premier 
will  be  of  a  most  sensitive  nature.  The 
problem  of  Red  China,  and  the  problem 
of  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  unquestionably  will  be 
upon  the  agenda. 

I  take  it  that  the  people  of  Japan  may 
be  somewhat  more  flexible  In  their  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  the  Communist 
Chinese  than  we  are  But  while  it  may 
be  that  some  persons  in  Japan  favor 
trade  with  Red  China.  I  believe  it  fair  to 
say  that  no  one  in  Japan  is  anxious  to 
contribute  at  all  to  the  strength  or  the 
prestige  of  that  evil  Communist  govern- 
ment, nor  Indeed  does  the  Japanese 
Government  desire,  willingly  or  inten- 
tionally, to  offend  their  friends,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  we 
desire  at  all  to  offend  them 

Mr.  President,  trade  will  be  important 
in  these  discussions;  and  I  beheve  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  Japan  is  one 
of  the  largest  customers  of  the  United 
States.  She  purchases  particularly  the 
articles  for  which  we  are  anxious  to  find 
markets.  They  Include  wheat,  coal, 
production  machinery,  aircraft,  and 
cotton. 

Japan  Is  to  be  lauded  for  her  respon- 
siveness in  the  past  to  the  political 
storms  touched  off  by  heavy  imports  of 
low-cost  Japanese  textiles;  for  example, 
she  has  voluntarily  limited  some  such 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  I  look 
forward  to  an  expanding  and  mutually 
profitable  trade  between  our  two  na- 
tions, and  to  the  constant  strengthening 
of  friendship  between  our  peoples. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post;  an 
article  entitled  "A  Japan-United  States 
View  Swap.  "  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "Japan's  Climbed  High  in 
Decade,  "  from  the  Washington  Post; 
and  an  article  entitled  "Premier  Leaves 
Japan  Today  for  Talks  In  United 
States, "  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  June  20.  1961 1 
A  Time  roR  Candor 
Washington  welcomes  a  good  friend  today 
In  Hayato  Ikeda.  the  Premier  of  Japan.  The 
extreme  sensitivity  ol  the  Issues  to  be  dls- 
cvjssed  during  his  vlslU  to  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  does  not  alter  the 
generally  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Red  China  Is  a  subject  that  for  a  decade 
has  lain  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  ra- 
tional discourse  But  Mr.  Ikeda's  diplomacy 
can  Ignore  the  Communist  Chinese  no  more 
easily  than   Britain,  over  the  centuries,  has 


been  able  to  Ignore  the  powers  however 
hostile,  of  continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Ikeda  is  an  economist,  and  he  will 
want  to  talk  about  trade.  Japan  has  been 
very  responsive  In  the  past  to  the  pMslltlcal 
storms  touched  off  by  heavy  Imports  of  low- 
cost  Japanese  textiles,  for  example,  and  has 
voluntarily  limited  textile  shipments  here. 
The  chief  result  of  his  remarkable  act  of  self- 
restraint  has  been,  not  a  diminution  of  the 
foreign  pressure  on  American  producers,  but 
Japans  loss  to  her  share  of  this  market  to 
other  low -cost  exporting  nations 

When  Mr.  Ikeda  turns  to  this  subject. 
Americans  must  keep  It  In  mind  that  Japan 
cannot  buy  where  It  does  not  sell.  Japan 
Is  not  only  our  third  biggest  customer  but 
also  buys  products  for  which  we  are  especial- 
ly anxious  to  And  markets.  These  Include 
wheat  and  coal,  production  machinery  and 
aircraft,  and  especially  cotton  If  we  make 
money  selling  raw  cotton  to  the  Japanese,  we 
can  hardly  take  umbrage  if  they  hope  to 
make  money  selling  finished  cotton  here. 

The  military  coup  In  Korea  poses  rather 
similar  dlfncultles  for  Japan  and  the  United 
States;  certainly  this  will  be  Included  In  the 
Ikeda-Kennedy  canvass  of  world  trouble.s. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  Mr  Ikeda  comes  with  an 
unorlental  reputation  for  blunt  talk. 
These  are  conversations  that  will  require 
candor. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
17. 1961) 

A  Japan -UNrrro  Statts  View  Swap — What  To 
Do  About  Peipinc? 

( By  Takashi  Oka ) 

Hong  Kong — Policy  toward  Communist 
China  is  likely  to  be  the  major  topic  of 
Japanese-American  conversations  when  Pre- 
mier Hayato  Ikeda  visits  Washington  next 
week 

Trade  with  mainland  China  and  a  seat  for 
Pelplng  at  the  United  Nations  are  the  most 
urgent  aspecta  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Ikeda 
and  his  advisers  have  arrived  at  no  clearcut 
conclusions  regarding  either  issue,  and  will 
go  to  Wa.Rhlngton  as  much  to  hear  President 
Kennedys  views  on  the  subject  as  to  express 
their  own. 

Japan  wants  more  trade  with  Pelplng.  The 
present  level,  at  $30  million  or  so  one  way.  is 
only  half  the  peak  attained  In  1957. 

rORMOSAN    TRADE 

Japan  also  would  not  object  to  seeing  Pei- 
ping  in  the  United  Nations,  if  a  majority  of 
members  favors  this.  On  this  issue  it  parts 
company  with  Washington,  which  actively 
seeks  to  prevent  this. 

But  Japan  has  a  profitable  trade  with  For- 
mosa. It  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
formulize  the  two-China  policy  which  in 
fact  it  has  been  conducting  for  several  years 
The  difficulty  is  that  neither  Pelplng  nor 
Taipei  are  willing  to  go  along. 

Some  Western  sources  suggest  that  Japan 
is  the  one  country  which  could  cut  the  Gor- 
dlan  knot  by  boldly  recognizing  Pelplng 
while  still  retaining  ties  with  Taipei.  This 
Is  because  Japan  recognizes  the  Nationalists 
as  sovereign  only  over  the  territory  which 
they  now  control  or  may  in  the  future  con- 
trol— practically  speaking,  of  Formosa  and 
the  offshore  islands. 

PFIPING    position 

But  Pelplng  would  most  certainly  reject 
a  recognition  under  such  circumstances, 
while  the  least  Taipei  would  do  probably 
would  be  to  sever  all  trade  if  not  diplomatic 
relations  Recent  Japanese  visitors  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  capital  report  their 
hosts  as  specifying  that  future  delegations 
must  commit  themselves  In  advance  to  re- 
jecting the  two-China  thesis  and  upholding 
the  peoples  republic  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate representative  of  China. 

A  group  of  liberal -democratic  parliamen- 
tarians will  be  visiting  Pelplng  at  the  same 


time  Mr  Ikeda  is  In  Washington  They  will 
be  able  to  test  the  Chinese  Communist  at- 
titude toward  the  Ikeda  administration 

Mr.  Ikeda's  own  attitude  on  a  U.N.  ^at 
for  Pelplng  is  said  to  be  "'flexible."  Tokyo 
expects  no  firm  conclusions  to  emerge  from 
the  Premier  s  talks  with  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  though 
It  believes  the  United  States  will  not  com- 
mand sufficient  votes  to  block  debate  on  the 
China  Issue  at  the  UN.  General  Assembly 
this  fall.  If  President  Kennedy  seeks  Japan's 
cooperation  in  preventing  the  seating  of 
Pelplng,  Mr.  Ikeda  Is  expected  to  make  a  non- 
committal reply.  Much  can  happen  between 
now  and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  the 
Premier  does  not  want  to  show  himself  Ir- 
revocably hostile  toward  Pelplng  unless  the 
Chinese  Communists  themselves  force  a 
break. 

attitude    on     SEOtJL? 

The  Japanese  Premier  will  take  to  Wash- 
ington a  similarly  undetermined  attitude 
toward  the  military  Junta  now  ruling  In 
Seoul.  The  South  Korean  Army  coup  of 
May  16  came  Just  as  Japanese-Korean  rela- 
tions seemed  to  be  improving.  The  new 
army  regime  seems  less  friendly  to  Japan 
than  did  the  deposed  civilian  John  W  Chang 
regime,  and  Tokyo  shares  Washington's  mis- 
givings about  the  Juntas  stability.  It  Is  not 
likely  to  commit  Itself  for  or  against  the 
regime  for  the  time  being. 

As  a  sop  to  Japanese  nationalists.  Mr. 
Ikeda  will  ask  for  American -Japanese  co- 
operation to  improve  the  welfare  of  Jap- 
anese-owned but  American-administered 
Okinawa  and  Bonin  Islands  He  is  not  ex- 
pected to  press  for  Immediate  transfer  of 
administrative  rights  over  the   islands 

PLEDGE     to     INDIA 

Mr.    Ikeda   is   an   economist    who    believes 

In  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Earlier 
in  the  year  he  sought  to  promote  a  "rice 
bank  "  scheme  under  which  Japan  would  buy 
rice  from  Southeast  Asia  surplus  countries 
and  sell  or  loan  it  to  countries  in  need 
The  scheme  fell  through.  But  the  Govern- 
ment is  pushing  cooperation  with  Indian. 
Pakistani,  and  other  development  plans  and 
has  pledged  $80  million  toward  India's  third 
5-year  plan. 

Solution  of  the  post-World  War  U  debt 
problem,  left  over,  as  in  West  Germany's 
case,  from  the  days  of  the  American  occu- 
pation, will  promote  Japanese-American 
cooperative  aid  to  underdeveloped  .Southeast 
Asian  countries.  According  to  a  memoran- 
dum signed  by  Foreign  Minister  Zentaro 
Kosaka  and  Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
chauer,  part  of  Japan's  debt  repayments 
($490  million  spre.-id  over  15  years)  will  be 
allocated  for  such  aid. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Economic  Equal  of  West — Japan's  Climbed 
High  in  Decade 

(By  Hessell  Tlltman) 

Tokyo. — Ten  years  ago  Septemb<?r  8,  the 
San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  by 
49  nations  with  only  the  Soviet  Union.  Po- 
land, and  Czechoslovakia  abstaining.  By 
this  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  in  April 
1952.  Japan  was  freed  of  Allied  occupation 
and  regained  its  national  independence 

At  the  same  time,  the  original  TTnited 
States- Japan  Security  Treaty  was  s  gned. 
Its  purpose  was  to  insure  the  security  of  un- 
armed Japan  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  official  coming  of  peace  altered  little 
in  Japan.  The  occupation  had  long  before 
become,  in  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  words, 
"the  friendly  guidance  of  a  protective  force." 

Nevertheless.  September  8.  1951,  was  a 
memorable  date  for  the  nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple— just  how  memorable  can  be  seen  in 
retrospect  10  years  later. 
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la  1951.  ,'.ipan  was  confronted  »i:.h  the 
Immense  t.isk  of  restoring  pclitical  and  eco- 
n'jcnic  normalcy  in  a  nation  in  which  the 
piipuUtion  was  rapidly  expanding.  By  1957, 
what  formerly  represented  normalcy  had 
been  left  behind.  Txlay.  the  country  Is  the 
ecor-smlc  equal  of  the  Indiistrlal  nations  of 
the  Wes' 

Ten  years  later,  the  question  marks  con- 
fronting Japan  are,  economically,  whether 
the  Government's  target  of  doubling  the 
national  Income  by  1970  can  be  attained,  and 
politically,  whether  the  country  should  re- 
main closely  alined  with  the  United  States 
and  the  West  or  turn  to  a  policy  of  neutrality 
m  the  cold  war  between  the  two  major'power 
bl:>c3. 

Any  such  change  in  b.us'.c  foreign  policy 
ha3  been  firmly  rejected  by  Prime  Minister 
Hayato  Ikeda  and  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  has  a  large  majority  In 
both  Houses  of  the  National  Diet,  and  any 
drastic  change  ?uch  as  the  Socialist  oppKDPi- 
tion  advocates  would,  of  course,  create  dlCQ- 
culties  for  the  Industrialists  who  are  a  major 
support  of  the  ruling  conservatives. 

Much  the  same  factors  apply  in  determin- 
ing how  far  nationalistic  trends  in  the  coun- 
try are  permitted  to  go  The  Japanese  are 
highly  race  conscious  oiid  acutely  concerned 
with  exerting  their  rights  But  the  national- 
ism of  today  !s  a  far  cry  from  the  fanatical 
ultranationalism  of  prewar   times 

Considerably  more  of  the  reforms  enacted 
during  the  occupation  era  remain  in  force 
today  than  was  expected,  including  the 
model  constitution  with  its  guarantees  of 
individual  freedoms  and  human  rights, 
Japan's  big  indu.strialists  may  not.  all  be 
overly  dennocratic  by  Western  standards,  but 
they  suffered  as  much  as  any  me  during  the 
militaristic  era  and  sliun  any  revival  oX  the 
prewar  mentality 

TTie  truth  would  appear  to  be  that,  while 
repudiating  any  retreat  into  neutrality,  some 
within  the  Conservative  Party  subscribe  to 
the  contentl'''n  of  many  members  of  the  older 
generat'on  that  the  indiscriminate  embrac- 
ing of  Western  ideas  and  habits  by  the 
younger  generation  has  had  some  undesir- 
able social  results 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  occupation, 
many  Japanese  econom.ists  and  businessmen 
e.rpressed  the  view  that  the  artificial  ori- 
entation of  trade  toward  the  United  States 
and  away  from  short-haul  Asian  sources  of 
raw  materials  could  not  last.  Now.  with 
Communist  China  abforblng  more  of  its  raw 
materials  at  home  and  Japan's  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaling  30  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports, the  Nation  has  come  to  realize  that 
any  major  disturbance  in  present  trading 
patterns  would  be  economically  disastrous. 

Japan  returned  to  the  world  community 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  first  regaining  its 
former  m.arlcets  and  then  expanding  them. 
How  much  has  been  accomplished  Is  dis- 
closed by  a  few  fleures. 

Prom  the  begi?ining  of  the  Maiji  era  to 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  Japan's  economy 
expanded  at  ari  average  rate  of  4  percent 
annu.uly  Between  1945  and  1956.  it  grew  at 
an  average  ra*e  --i  10  to  11  percent  each  year. 
In  the  past  4  years,  the  index  of  Industrial 
production  has  risen  from  122  4  to  227.2.  In 
the  same  4  years,  exports  increased  from  $2.5 
billion  to  $4  billion  last  year. 

Today,  despite  a  population  12  million 
larger  than  in  1940.  the  Japanese  people  are 
better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  ever  be- 
fore. Consumption  of  milk  has  risen  from 
3.1  kilograms  per  person  prewar  to  19.8  kilo- 
grams m  1959.  Consumption  of  meat  has 
lncrea.=;ed  from  1  8  kilograms  per  person  In 
1934-36  to  4  5  kilograms  today. 

Rice  consumption  has  declined  from  131.5 
kilograms  per  person  prewar  to  114.4  kilo- 
grams today  while  the  amount  of  wheat 
products  consumed  has  risen  from  9  6  kilo- 
grams per  person  prewar  to  26  kilograms  In 
1960. 


The  national  Income  haa  expanded  In  the 
last  19  years  from  5  trillion  yen  to  11  trillion 
yen  in  1960.  In  terms  of  real  national  In- 
come, taking  the  prewar  Index  as  100,  the 
index  rose  to  203  In  1959  and  an  estimated 
220  in  1960. 

Ahead  lie  some  lmf>onderables.  Asian 
competition  may  develop  Into  a  real  threat. 
The  hopes  of  a  large-scale  revival  of  Japan- 
China  trade  may  not  be  fully  realized.  And 
Japan  may  have  to  spend  more  than  the 
present  1.43  percent  of  the  national  Income 
on  defense  (compared  with  12  7  percent  In 
the  United  States  and  8  1  percent  In  Britain) . 

But  so  far  and  fast  has  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy expanded  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
technical  skills  and  skilled  labor  In  some 
Industries  and  a  10-year  plan  Is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  en- 
roll more  students  In  scientific  and  technical 
courses. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1961] 

PREMfER  Leaves  Jap.^n  Todat   tor  Talks  im 

United  States — Ikfda  Likelt  To  Set  Sorr 

Ket    for    Parley    Wfth    Kinnedt — Lett- 

WING     AMD     Moscow     RaDIO     OPPOSE     WASH- 
INGTON Visrr 

(By  A.  M.  Rosenthal) 

Tokyo,  June  18. — Premier  Hayato  Ikeda 
will  leave  by  air  tomorrow  on  what  Is  for  him 
a  delicate  mission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Premier,  a  61 -year -old  poUtlcan  with 
a  liusky  frame,  a  gravelly  voice,  aiid  a  back- 
ground In  finance.  Is  a  man  whose  trade- 
mark In  office  has  been  playing  things  soft 
and  easy — the  "low  posture,"  the  Japanese 
call  it. 

This  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  tone  of 
his  talks  with  President  Kennedy  on  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Mr.  Ikeda  Is  due  In  Washington 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Ikeda  has  been  harried  by  leftwlngers 
who  have  staged  demonstrations  to  oppose 
his  trip  to  Washington.  He  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  Moscow  radio  and  he  is  fac- 
ing clique  sniping  in  his  own  conservative- 
minded  Liberal   Democratic  Party. 

KG  COMMrrMENT  SOUGHT 

TTie  Premier  has  made  it  clear  that  he  Is 
not  looking  for  any  conunltments  from 
President  Kennedy  and  that  he  Is  not  eager 
to  give  any  himself. 

A   CHANCE   TO   LISTEN 

What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  then  to  paint  a  picture  of  how 
the  Japanese  see  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing both  countries — Communist  China, 
trade.  Asian  military  security — differently 
than  the  United  States  does.  "Delicately 
differently,"  as  the  Japanese  put  It  these 
days. 

The  definition  of  a  "delicate  difference** 
seems  to  be  one  that  Is  not  sharp  enough 
to  create  a  crisis  and  about  which  both 
sides  can  talk  like  gentlemen.  But  such 
a  difference  Is  nevertheless  plain  enough  to 
j)olnt  to  the  possibility  of  trouble  and  the 
loss  of  gentlemanllness  In  the  future. 

Some  Japanese  are  saying  jokingly  that 
the  most  Important  part  of  Mr.  Ikeda's  visit 
will  come  when  the  photographers  snap 
him  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Kennedy  at 
the  White  House.  There  is  some  truth  in 
that  remark. 

Mr.  Ikeda  is  having  some  problems  at 
home  and  his  supporters  hope  that  the 
glamour  and  publicity  of  the  Washington 
visit  will  bolster  him.  He  faces  a  conven- 
tion of  his  party  next  month,  and  although 
his  tenure  as  head  of  the  party  will  not  be 
voted  upon,  he  Is  reported  to  be  having  some 
difficulty  keeping  the  party  In  line. 

NO     THREAT    NOW 

There  is  no  direct  threat  to  Mr.  Ikeda  at 
the  moment.  But  in  Japan  Government 
downfalls  are  more  often  a  result  of  shifting 


allnement<  among  the  cliques  of  the  party 
Ln  power  than  of  policy. 

When  the  talk  of  the  White  House  gets  to 
Communist  China,  Mr  Ikeda  Is  expected  to 
tell  Mr.  Kennedy  that  many  poUtlclanB  feel 
the  people  of  Japan  lean  toward  recognition 
of  Pelplng,  but  that  the  Government  has  no 
Intention  of  taking  that  step  now. 

The  reasons  are,  first  that  the  Government 
feels  such  a  move  would  seriously  "disturb" 
the  United  States — a  country  Japan  does  not 
want  to  antagonize — and.  second,  that  Japa- 
nese j)olltlclana  have  deep  qualms  about  con- 
tributing to  ConununUt  China's  strength 
and  prestige. 

However,  judging  the  carefully  foggy  offi- 
cial comments  so  far,  the  point  Mr.  Ikeda 
will  try  to  get  across  la  that  Japan  regret- 
fully thinks  the  VS.  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China  Is  too  rigid,  that  the  pressures 
are  building  up  In  Tokyo  for  more  "elas- 
ticity" on  the  part  of  Japan  toward  Pelplng 
and  that  while  no  one  In  the  Government 
haa  any  affection  for  Pelplng.  still,  Com- 
munist China  Is  a  reality 

On  the  problem  of  Asian  military  secu- 
rity, Washington  will  be  most  eager  to  find 
out  from  Mr.  Ikeda  whether  the  United 
States  can  count  on  full  use  of  its  bases  in 
Japan  and  on  her  Industrial  strength  In 
the  event  of  hostilities  with  the  Communists 
somewhere  on  the  continent. 

The  answer,  as  It  shapes  up  here,  would 
probably  be:  "That  depends"  TTie  United 
States  would  be  much  more  likely  to  win 
trouble-free  consent  to  the  use  of  its  bases 
If  the  Communists  attacked  again  in  Korea 
than  If  war  started  In  Laos.  The  Japanese 
seem  to  have  only  a  nervously  detached  In- 
terest In  Laos. 

Trade  Is  also  very  much  on  Mr.  Ikeda's 
mind.  The  announcement  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Un- 
ion that  It  would  Ijoycott  Japanese  textiles 
caused  a  scare  here.  Even  though  that 
threat  was  called  off  at  Washington's  re- 
quest, the  fear  remains  that  American  In- 
dustries and  unions  will  continue  a  cam- 
paign against  Japanese  soods. 


THE  FEDERAL-STATE  WATER 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  con- 
vened 2  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
•  mation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  inquest  into  the 
jurisdiction  controversy  between  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  and  State  govern- 
ments respecting  water  and  the  right 
to  use  water.  In  my  judgment,  this 
constitutes  an  exceedingly  grave  prob- 
lem for  the  orderly  development  of 
water  projects  all  across  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  semiarid  West  from 
which  I  come. 

At  the  opening  of  those  2  days  of 
hearings.  I  made  a  statement;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pederal-State    Water  CoNTROvrmsr 

(Opening  statement  of  Senator  Kochkl  at 
hearing,  June  15,  1961.  before  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 
UJ3.  Senate) 

First  of  all,  I  express  my  genuine  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  the  able  chairman 
of  this  committee  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  call- 
ing this  highly  important  hearing  today. 
From   my    work    with   him   for   2    years   on 
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the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  and  for  many  more  years  on  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  realize  that  he 
may  not  share  fully  my  own  convictions, 
and  those  of  some  other  Senators,  that  Fed- 
eral-State jurisdictional  conflicts  over  water 
rights  arc  an  unwarranted  deterrent  on 
State  and  local  activity  for  water- 
resource  development  I  believe  that  the 
sweeping  claims  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
overriding  paramount  rights,  and  Indeed 
outright  ownership,  of  all  of  the  water 
rights  In  all  of  the  unappropriated  waters 
in  California  and  other  Western  States  do. 
In  fact,  constitute  a  "clear  and  present 
danger"  to  State  and  local  progress  In  my 
view,  the  problem  Is  one  of  great  urgency 
that  Congress  must  resolve 

TT»e  fact  that  the  chairman  may  not 
necessarily  share  these  views  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  us  do,  maies  his  scheduling 
of  these  hearings  the  more  praiseworthy.  I 
repeal  my  thanks  to  him 

As  one  basis  for  my  strong  conviction  of 
the  need  for  congressional  action  at  least 
to  clarify  the  certainly  confused  situation 
with  respect  to  problems  In  llie  field  of 
water  rights  arising  from  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, under  which  both  our  States  and  our 
National  Government  exercise  sovereignty,  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Water  Resources.  As  the 
members  of  the  committee  know,  this  select 
committee  was  established  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 48.  86th  Congress  It  was  comp<")8ed  of 
17  Members  of  the  Senate  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States — East,  West,  North,  and 
South. 

In  the  select  committee's  report,  under  a 
sectional  heading  entitled  Action  Areas  for 
Meeting  National  Goals  '  there  is  a  subsec- 
tion called  "Clarification  of  the  Federal  Posi- 
tion In  Connection  With  Water  Rights."  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  select  committee's  findings  on  this  mat- 
ter, beginning  at  page  66  of  the  report: 

"(c)  Clarification  of  the  Federal  position 
in  connection  with  water  rights  With  de- 
mand for  water  far  outreachlng  Increases  in 
present  sources  of  supply,  conflicts  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  control  and  use  of  water  are  growing 
sharper  and  more  serious.  The  problem  Is  a 
national  one.  but  its  threat  is  especially  grave 
In  the  public  land  States  of  the  semiarid 
West,  where  not  only  is  water  even  more 
scarce  than  elsewhere  in  our  country  but 
where  Federal  ownership  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  of  land  give  the  Federal 
Government  an  asserted  basis  for  claiming 
proprietorship,  paramount  rights,  or  title  In 
fee  simple  absolute  to  all  unappropriated 
waters  In  many  of  our  States. 

"Inevitably,  such  sweeping  claims  by  the 
Federal  Government  might  retard  State 
plains  and  projects  for  development  of  their 
own  water  resources  to  meet  local  needs  and 
conditions  for  their  own  citizens  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  local  law  and  custom 
As  a  result,  all  of  our  people  everywhere  are 
the  losers 

"A  few  specific  examples  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate the  danger  California,  with  its  nearly 
16  million  citizens — to  whom  a  half  million 
more  are  being  added  each  year — has  a  far- 
reaching  State  water  resource  development 
plan,  estimated  to  c-oet  $11  or  more  billions 
of  dollars  within  the  next  25  years.  Last 
November  the  voters  of  the  State  adopted  a 
proposal  to  bond  themselves  in  the  amount 
of  $1,750  million  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
Feather  River  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  over  a  transmis- 
sion system  hundreds  of  miles  long 

"At  the  very  time  this  project  was  un- 
der consideration  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
the  Federal  Government  asserted  In  a  Cali- 
fornia court  action  that  when  the  United 
States  acquired  the  area  that  Is  now  Cali- 
fornia, and  five  other  States,  under  the 
1848  peace  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which 


ended  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Federal 
Government  became  the  owner  of  all  lands 
and  all  rights  to  use  water  within  the  area 
This  ownership  Is  still  retained  unless  It 
has  been  divested  pursuant  to  act  of  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  no  such  divestment 
{City  of  Fenno  v  State  Water  Rights  Board. 
California  Superior  Court,  Fresno  County, 
No   105245). 

"This  claim  by  the  Federal  Government, 
based  on  a  112-year-old  peace  treaty,  of  out- 
right ownership  over  all  unappropriated 
water  in  the  State.  Is  described  by  Cali- 
fornia ofllclalR  as  casting  a  dark  and  ugly 
cloud  over  California's  water  development 
program.  If  this  situation  Is  to  deter  the 
development  of  California  water  resources 
or  the  development  of  the  resources  of  any 
other  State,  this  conflict  must  be  cleared  up 
and  the  Congress  should  take  leadership  in 
doing  It 

"Examples  of  the  conflicts  of  Federal -State 
jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  water  8t>ound 
One  arose  in  Iowa  where  a  State  law  sought 
to  prevent  diversion  of  water  from  one  river 
to  another  within  the  State  but  where  a 
private  utility,  licensed  by  a  Federal  agency, 
contended  It  j^dld  not  need  to  comply  with 
the  State  law.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  utility's  contention  Tht  Haw- 
lliorne  case  In  Nevada  represents  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Navy,  occupying  projjerty 
in  that  State,  and  the  State  of  Nevada  over 
the  applicability  of  a  State  law  controlling 
underground  water  to  a  Federal  mllltiry  res- 
ervation. We  make  no  comment  on  the  va- 
lidity cf  the  Federfil  and  State  contentions. 
We  pHDlnt  to  them  simply  to  Indicate  our  be- 
lief that  what  can  be  done  to  compose  the 
conflicts  In  this  fleld  ought  to  be  cone  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
several   States 

"These  cases  mentioned  briefly  above  are 
but  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  over-in- 
creasing conflict  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  over  water  rights 
As  stated,  such  conflicts  operate  to  '.he  dis- 
advantage of  both,  retarding  the  maximum 
development  of  water  resources  by  the 
States." 

And  here.  I  am  glad  to  say.  the  chairman 
and  I  reached  complete  agreement  In  sup- 
porting the  findings  I  have  just  read. 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  Is  the  finding  by  th€  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Bob  Kerr. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  sometime  prior  to 
the  writing  of  this  report.  I  had  occiislon  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  this  threatening  situatlcn  On 
May  26,  1960,  I  made  what  was  for  m*  rather 
a  lengthy  speech  in  the  Senate,  pointing  out 
the  then  proposed  report  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  special  master  In  the  case  of 
Arizona  v  California  would  deny  the  16  mil- 
lion citizens  of  California  their  lon|;  recog- 
nized rights  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  also  pointing  out  the  grave  impli- 
cations of  the  sweeeplng  claim  asserted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  Fresno  case 
to  outright  ownership  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  all  rights  to  all  unappropriated 
water  in  California. 

Because  of  its  pertinency  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  hearing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest that  the  text  of  this  speech  be  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  this  hearing, 

I  regret  to  report  to  this  committee  that 
the  fears  I  expressed  in  that  sp>ee<h  have 
been  justified  once  again.  Only  last  month, 
in  May  1961,  the  Department  of  Just  ce  filed 
a  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  exceptions  tne  Fed- 
eral Government  is  taking  to  the  special 
master's  report  In  the  Arizona  v  California 
case.  The  master  had  found,  and  had  rec- 
ommended In  his  proposed  decree,  that  water 
rights  within  a  State  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon 


Project  Act  would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  That  Is,  in  the  words  of  the 
special  master;  "•  •  •  State  law  governs  in- 
trastate rights  and  priorities  to  water  di- 
verted from  the  Colorado  River  "  This  find- 
ing is  from  pages  216  and  303  of  the  master's 
report. 

But  the  Department  of  Justice  has  vigor- 
ously objected  to  such  a  finding  and  has 
urged  that  it  be  purged  from  the  report  and 
recommended  decree  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  page  32  of  its  brief  asserts,  as  a 
general  r\ile,  the  claim  that  "the  rights  of 
landowners  to  receive  and  use  the  waters 
developed  by  a  Federal  reclamation  project 
have  been  derived  under  and  determined  by 
contracts  made  with  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  applicable  Federal  law"  Again, 
on  page  43  of  its  brief,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asserts:  "The  {X)wer  of  the  Secretary 
to  determine,  without  threat  of  veto  by 
State  authorities,  the  quantities  and  priori- 
ties of  the  water  to  be  delivered  is  essential 
to  efficient  and  effective  operation  intrastate 
as  his  power  to  select  the  persons  to  whom 
the  water  will  be  supplied   " 

Under  this  doctrine  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  namely,  that  even  the 
apportionment,  priority,  and  use  of  an  indi- 
vidual State's  share  of  the  waters  of  an 
Interstate  stream  are  governed  by  Federal 
law,  not  State  law,  what  becomes  of  our 
historic  American  concept  of  local  self- 
government? 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee,  that  such  a  doctrine  does 
indeed  cast  what  I  have  referred  to  previ- 
ously as  a  "dark  and  ugly  cloud  '  over  the 
rights  of  a  State  in  waters  within  Its  State 
t>oundarles.  Inevitably,  such  a  position  by 
our  National  Government  is  a  deterrent  to 
action  by  a  State  to  develop  its  water 
resources. 

At  our  meeting  earlier  this  year  with  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  consider- 
able time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  State  and  Federal  water  rights. 
The  chairman,  referring  to  a  letter  written 
htm  by  the  then  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  J  Lee  Rankin,  on  a  proposed 
section  In  the  select  committee's  report, 
asked  for  specific  examples  of  instances  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  stepi>ed 
in  and  taken  away  water  rights  without  just 
compensation.  This  was  a  proper  question 
for  the  chairman  to  ask. 

But  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  issue 
we  have  before  us  so  urgently  today  is  much 
broader  than  that  posed  by  the  chairman's 
question.  The  16  million  American  citizens 
of  my  own  State  of  California  voted  last 
November  to  burden  themselves  with  a  debt 
that  might  total  $1,750  million  for  water 
resource  development.  But  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  asserting,  as  in  the  Fresno 
case,  that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
all  rights  to  unappropriated  waters  within 
the  State,  and  claiming,  as  in  Its  brief  in 
the  Arizona  case,  that  Federal  law  con- 
trols the  apportionment  and  use  of  Cali- 
fornia's share  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado, 
there  necessarily  and  inevitably  must  be 
some  uncertainty,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  Just 
what  steps  my  State  safely  may  take  in  the 
development  of  our  water  resources,  even 
within  our  borders  and  at  o\ir  own  expense. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  eternally 
grateful  for  the  prodigious  assistance  the 
Federal  Government  has  given  us.  Hoover 
Dam  and  the  Central  Valleys  project  are 
prime  examples  My  concern  is  simply  to 
remove  roadblocks  from  niaximum  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  several  States.  As  I  said  last  March  in 
a  talk  I  made  to  the  California  Muiiicipal 
Utilities  Association  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  era,  I  hope 
and  believe,  of  genuine  cooperation.  i>oih 
legally  and  physically,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  atate  and  local  gov- 
ernments   for    the    maximum    development 
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and  use  of  our  water  resources  In  accordance 
with  State  and  local  needs  and  customs,  and 
•he  desires  of  the  people  of  California.  Ac 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  function  ar.d 
rtsponslblllty  will  be  carried  f  ^rwcird  far  nit-re 
e.f  ectively. 

"This  new  approach  will  be  I  hope  and 
believe,  one  of  greater  recognition  and 
greater  respect  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  historic  principle  of  local  autonomy 
aod  self-government  under  which  our  Ni- 
tkem  has  grown  great.  At  the  same  time, 
the  State  will  recognize  the  responsibilities 
oi  the  Federal  Government  under  our  con- 
s:itutional  system  and  have  due  respect  for 
and  appreciation  of  its  role  lu  water  re- 
source development." 

I   want   to   reiterate   that   hope   and   belief 
here  and  now. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUAL   EDUC^i- 
TIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  will  be  false  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation  if  it  fails  to  discharge  a  biparti- 
san promise  to  the  American  people  to 
give  assistance  to  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Of  36  million  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils,  an  estimated  8 
million  are  m  overcrowded  classrooms. 
Two  million  more  go  to  .school  m  ob.solete 
buildings.  Upward  of  700  000  of  our 
children  attend  half-day  schools,  an  ugly 
fact  when  contrasted  with  the  advances 
in  education  attained  by  the  Soviet,  to 
mention  one. 

The  so-called  impacted  school  district 
law  expires  on  June  30.  1961.  California, 
with  a  heavy  incidence  of  defense  in.stal- 
latlons.  cannot  afford  to  pick  up  the 
check  for  the  education  of  thousands  of 
children,  the  parents  of  whom,  civilian 
and  mihtary,  pay  no  State  or  local  ta.xes, 
for  the  most  part,  m  support  of  our  State 
school  system. 

The  Senate  has  faced  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  has  passed  a  bill  dealing  with 
these  grrave  questions.  In  the  main,  it  is 
a  constructive  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives  to  act  on  this  matter. 

On  this  subject.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
cently sent  a  constituent  be  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

June  17.  1961. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  wl'.*!  interest  v  j  ir 
recent  letters  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
to  me  in  which  you  condemn  my  vote  for  a 
3-year  program  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  essence  of  your  charges  are  : 

1.  That  by  voting  for  a  national  program 
under  which  California  will  receive  approxi- 
mately *46  million  per  year  over  the  3-vear 
period  while  paying  in  Dver  $60  m.ilion  I 
have  voted  for  spending  «14  m::,ion  w(;rth 
of  'California  '  money  in  other  .States,  and 

2  That  I  have  not  followed  Lincoln's 
criterion  for  Federal  action  that  The  Gov- 
ernment only  should  do  for  the  people  what 
the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves  " 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  measure 
which  I  supported  consisted  of  two  basic 
programs:  One,  a  new  3 -year  program  of 
general  assistance  to  precollege  education; 
the  other,  a  continuation  for  3  years  of  the 
so-called  federally  impacted  area  legislation. 
Thlo  latter  program  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  a  decade.  During  this  pertrxl  California 
has  received  almost  $340  million  of   Federal 


assistance  to  aid  In  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  its  public  schocl 
system  in  those  areas  where  children  of  mili- 
tary and  clvUlan  personnel  on  defense  in- 
stallations are  located.  I  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from  school  board  members,  princi- 
pals, schoolteachers,  and  taxpayers  generally 
Indicating  that  without  this  program  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational challenge  posed  by  the  great  Influx 
of  this  defense-related  population.  Without 
this  Federal  assistance,  the  local  prop>erty 
holder.  In  many  parts  of  California,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  asume  an  Inequita- 
ble and  Intolerable  local  property  tax  bur- 
den. For  fiscal  year  1960,  almost  $31  million 
was  granted  496  school  districts  under  this 
program.  For  those  who  believe  In  naive 
accounting,  that  amount  alone  should  more 
than  take  care  of  the  alleged  $14  million 
deficit  with  which  I  am  charged. 

But  secondly,  and  more  important,  such 
naive  accounting  shows  llttie  faith  In  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  little  understand- 
ing of  our  past  heritage.  I  am  sure  that  the 
first  Republican  President.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
wouid  have  decried  such  an  attempt  to  pit 
one  State  or  even  a  group  of  States  against 
the  rest  of  America.  He  would  have  been 
correct  phMosophlcally  and.  If  he  had  had 
the  figures,  even  more  correct  economically. 
While  no  accurate  summary  can  be  made 
of  the  Federal  funds  which  flow  In  and  out 
of  California,  I  point  to  some  obvious  facts. 
In  fiscal  year  1960,  California  residents  and 
corporations  paid  almost  $8  billion  In  Fed- 
eral taxes.  In  that  same  year,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erament  awarded  23,7  percent  of  the  defense 
construction  and  procurement  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  to  California  firms.  This 
totaled  almost  $4.9  billion.  In  addition  $1.5 
billion  was  expended  during  that  period  on 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  are  located  In  our 
State.  In  fiscal  year  1960,  approximately 
$678  million  In  Federal  funds  were  granted 
to  oiiT  State  and  local  Governments  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  and  Institutions  for  diverse 
Federal  programs  such  as  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  highways,  public  assist- 
ance, airports,  needy  children,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  heart  and  cancer 
research,  university,  and  Individual  scientific 
research  among  others.  Besides  these  ex- 
penditures, I  have  not  Included  the  cost  of 
vaiit  Federal  programs  such  as  the  postal 
service  or  the  money  spent  on  water  devel- 
opment. Our  State  has  more  Federal  em- 
ployees than  our  Nation's  Capital.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In  the  field  of  water  res'~)urce  develop- 
mei.',  the  Federal  Government  has  been  of 
untold  help  In  attempting  to  contain,  store, 
and  put  to  effective  use  our  State's  most  val- 
uable resource — Its  water.  Since  becoming 
a  Senator  In  1953.  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  wUh  assuring  an  appropriate 
Federal  contribution  to  the  water  develop- 
ment which  Is  so  badly  needed  If  our  In- 
dustry, people,  and  economy  are  to  continue 
to  flourish.  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a 
role  In  securing  the  authorization  of  such 
great  developments  as  the  Trinity  ($300  mil- 
lion) and  San  Luis  ($300  million)  projects 
among  others.  At  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  will  consider  au- 
thorizing the  Auburn  Dam  and  Folsom 
South  Canal  projects  ($225  million).  So 
much  for  the  accounting. 

Now  to  the  policy.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion legislation  does  not  undermine  local 
control:  It  does  not  abolish  local  school 
boards;  It  does  not  mean  the  dictation  of 
what  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  This 
Is  something  for  the  local  residents  and  their 
elected  representatives  on  the  school  board 
and  In  the  State  senate  and  Stat«  assembly 
to  decide,  and  rightly  so. 

Mv  late  colleague.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
was  the  author  of  the  appro€u:h  which  I  pre- 


ferred In  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. However,  when  one  la  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  one  cannot  always  precisely 
obtain  what  one  prefers.  EarUer  In  this  ses- 
sion, I  coauthored  a  bill  which  was  based  on 
the  Taft  approach.  That  proposal  would 
have  provided  a  minimum  foundation  grant 
of  $20  per  public  school  child  and  then  an 
equalization  grant  for  those  States,  some  18 
in  all.  where  the  level  of  precollege  education 
Is  drastically  In  arrears  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  the  same  approach 
we  use  in  our  own  State.  Many  of  our  so- 
called  "ixx)rer"  counties  do  not  have  the  In- 
dustrial base  of  a  county  such  as  Los  Angeles 
and  thus  the  property  taxes  they  Impose  do 
not  generate  the  full  revenue  which  is 
needed  to  educate  our  youth  adequately. 
Thus  the  richer  counties  In  California  pro- 
vide some  equalization  funds  to  aid  the 
poorer  ones. 

For  the  sake  of  6ur  own  State  nnd  Nation 
is  there  a  need  for  any  Federal  action  in  this 
area?  I  think  so.  So  does  the  Republican 
National  Platform.  At  home  and  abroad  we 
are  faced  with  a  challenge  whose  outcome 
win  depend  on  the  full  utilization  of  the  best 
talent  and  manpower  our  Nation  can  offer. 
In  this,  we  know  no  State  lines.  This  is  a 
critical  national  problem.  California  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  leader  In  the  field  of  public 
education.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year.  CaUfomia  still  had  93.952  stu- 
dents on  half -day  sessions  In  its  elementary 
and  high  schools.  California  is  a  leader;  yet 
In  1959  according  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  oui  State  ranked  28th  among  the 
50  States  when  20  8  percent  of  the  selective 
service  registrants  failed  the  mental  test.  In 
Iowa,  only  5  6  failed,  while  In  Louisiana.  50 
percent,  in  Mississippi.  63  4  percent,  and  In 
South  Carolina,  61  9  percent  failed  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  such  a  loss  In  manpower 
because  of  Inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  1960,  there  were  approximately  16  mil- 
lion Callfornlans.  This  was  5  million  more 
than  In  1950.  It  Is  conservatively  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  coming  decade  there 
will  be  22  mUllon  resldenu  of  our  State  As 
we  both  know,  they  are  not  all  born  here. 
Rather,  a  great  many  move  to  California  be- 
cause of  the  economic  opportunities  which 
we  offer  The  mobility  of  our  Industrial 
society  and  the  needs  of  otir  national  defense 
have  truly  made  us  one  nation  and  we  can- 
not afford  ill-educated  men  and  women  In 
any  part  of  our  land. 

A  study  completed  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  concluded  that  the 
kinds  of  Jobs  Industry  will  need  workers  for 
are  changing  and  that  "the  biggest  Increases 
win  occur  In  occupations  requiring  the  most 
education  and  training."  For  example,  it  is 
predicted  that  there  will  be  a  40-percent  in- 
crease of  those  In  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations,  almost  a  25-percent  In- 
crease m  proprietors  and  managers,  the  same 
for  skilled  workers,  and  even  more  for  those 
In  the  clerical  and  sales  category.  There  will 
be  little  change  In  the  number  of  unskilled 
workers  and  a  drastic  reduction  of  farm- 
workers In  this  decade.  29  million  Ameri- 
cans win  enter  our  labor  force.  If  they  are 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  In- 
creasingly complex  Industrial  economy.  IX 
they  are  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living  In  to- 
morrows world,  and  If  they  are  to  do  their 
part  to  further  democracy  and  stop  commu- 
nism, then  they  will  have  to  be  properly 
educated 

During  this  decade  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  enrollment  will  In- 
crease 8  1  mllUon  over  what  It  was  during 
the  1950'8.  No  letup  In  tbe  annual  Increase 
of  over  1.1  mlUion  will  occur  until  after 
1965.  The  bUl  which  the  Senate  recently 
passed  will  expire  In  1964 

It  has  been  charged  lliat  by  voting  for  a 
Federal    aid    to    education    bill,    rich    States 
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are  giving  away  money  to  the  poor  States 
and  the  latter  are  not  making  any  effort  to 
solve  their  own  problems.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  find  out  where  the  truth  lies  with 
this  charge  Is  to  look  at  what  the  18  States 
who  would  get  the  most  money  per  school 
age  pupil  tmder  tiie  bUl  have  done  to  put 
their  own  house  In  order. 

Under  the  legislation  which  the  Senate 
adopted.  California  wUl  receive  $12  45  per 
school  age  pupil.  The  18  States  which  I 
hnve  mentioned  Include  Alabama.  Arkan- 
R.ia.  Georgia,  Idaho.  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota.  Oklahonia.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah.  'Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  amounu 
per  pupil  they  would  receive  range  from 
$22  50  for  Oklahoma  to  $27.79  for  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  Have  they  tried  to  help 
solve  their  own  problems  In  the  lust  decade? 
They  have.  In  terms  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance, 
comparing  the  figures  In  constant  prices  to 
eliminate  the  Inflation  factor.  California 
spent  16  4  percent  more  In  1959-60  than  It 
did  In  1949  50  per  public  school  pupil  The 
gmup  of  18  States  I  have  mei. Honed  ranged 
from  an  unusual  low  of  a  1.3-percent  Increase 
by  Idaho  to  a  median  Increase  of  17.5  percent 
for  South  Carolina,  and  great  Increases  by 
Virginia  (28  5  percent i,  Kentucky  (30^  per- 
cent i .  Utah  (32  percent),  aa.d  Mississippi 
( 127  percent  I 

Another  Index  of  effort  Is  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment per  $100  ijf  personal  Income  In  1959. 
the  n.itlonal  average  was  $8  49  per  $100. 
Our  own  SUte  had  a  rate  of  $9.50  per  ?100. 
Of  thu  group  of  18  States,  most  of  them 
Inhabited  by  people  of  lower  Inconies  tlian 
our  own.  10  of  them  were  above  the  na- 
tional ftTerage  of  $8  49  and  one-third  had 
lilClMr  $«r  levies  than  CaUfomla.  Some  of 
the  tax  levies  which  were  higher  than  Cali- 
fornia Included  Mississippi  ($10  57),  Loui- 
siana ($11.24).  Vermont  ($1131),  North  Da- 
kota ($12.01),  and  South  Dakota  ($12  28). 
Obviously  for  those  States  which  are  taxing 
below  the  national  average  more  effort 
should  be  made  But  I  think  It  Is  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  States  who  would  be 
aided  have  tried,  and,  having  tried,  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  ability  of 
the  larger,  urbanized  States  with  a  greater 
Industrial  base.  In  meeUng  their  school 
needs. 

In  sununary.  there  Is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  do  part  of  the  Job  to  bridge  the 
educational  gap  which  exists  in  our  Nation. 
President  Klsenhower  and  the  last  Republi- 
can admlnlftratlon  recommended  Federal 
aid  to  education.  The  Republican  Party.  In 
1960.  In  our  platform  unanimously  endorsed 
this  principle.  Vice  President  Nixon  cam- 
paigned on  It.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 
And  I  think  Lincoln,  under  whom  the  great 
Land  Grant  College  Act  was  enacted,  would 
agree 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 


PROPOSED  RKPK.-M.  of  4  PERCENT 
CREDIT  fXDR  DIVIDENDS  RE- 
CEIVED FROM  DOMESTIC  CORPO- 
RATIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  today,  the  Senate,  by  a  margin  of 
1  vote,  approved  an  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  4  percent  credit  for  dividends 
received  from  domestic  corporations. 
The  vote  was  42  for  repeal,  41  against 
repeal,  and  17  absent  and  not  voting. 
I  call  the  roll  on  that  dismal,  hypocrit- 
ical occasion: 

Teaji,  42:  Anderson.  Bartlett.  Bible.  Byrd 
of  West   Virginia.   Cannon,   Carroll,  Case   of 


South  Dakota,  Church.  Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd. 
Douglas,  Engle.  Ervln.  Frear,  Fulbrlght.  Gore, 
Gruenlng,  Hart,  Hill,  Jackson,  Jot^nson  of 
Texas.  Lausche.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Lusk.  McCarthy,  McGee.  Mans- 
field. Monroney.  Morse,  Moss,  Muskle, 
O'Mahoney,  Pastore.  Proxmlre,  Symington, 
Talmadge,  Wiley.  Williams  of  Ne'%/  Jersey, 
Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio. 

Najrs,  41:  Aiken.  Anott.  Bennett.  Bruns- 
dale.  Bush,  Butler,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Cape- 
hart.  Carlson.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Chavez. 
Cotton,  Curtis,  Dlrksen.  Dworshak,  Ellender, 
Pong,  Hickenlooper,  Holland,  Hrusk.i.  Javlts. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Jordan.  Kea- 
ting. Kuchel.  McClellan.  Martin.  Morton. 
Mundt.  Prouty.  Randolph.  Rot>ertson.  Sal- 
tonstall.  Schocppel.  Scott.  Smathers.  Smith, 
Stennls,  Thurmond,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Not  voting.  17:  Beall.  Bridges.  Eastland. 
Goldwater.  Green.  Hartke.  Hayden.  Hen- 
nlngs,  Humphrey,  Kefauver.  Kennedy.  Kerr. 
McNamara.  Mdgnuson.  Murray.  Russe.'l. 
Sparkman. 

That  recrrettable  rollcall,  on  that  re- 
grettable occasion,  convicted  the  Senate 
in  my  judgment,  of  favoring  double  tax- 
ation. It  was  an  ill-considered  and 
contemptuous  assault  on  the  investment 
in  American  bu.siness  by  the  ordinaiT 
citizen.  It  went  the  "soak-the-rich" 
advocates  one  better:  it  proc>osed  to 
soak  anybody,  big  or  little,  whose  faith 
in  the  Nation  prompted  him  to  buy 
stock  in  American  corr>orate  business. 
It  was.  therefore,  an  assault  upon  our 
system  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 
Our  people  are  grateful  to  the  House 
conferees  who  steadfastly  refused  to  go 
along. 

Now  comes  the  administration,  urging 
that  this  Conoress  vote  the  selfsame 
repealer  which  the  last  Congress  re- 
fused to  do.  I  speak  today  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  to  urge  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly the  new  Senators  and  those  who 
were  absent  from  last  year's  rollcall,  to 
weigh  carefully  the  retrogressive  effects 
of  the  administration's  position,  and  to 
opixyse  it  when  again  we  confront  it  on 
thi.s  floor. 

The  President  has  sent  the  Congress 
a  number  of  proposals  for  change  in  our 
tax  laws.  With  some  of  them,  I  am  in 
agreement.  But  I  propose  today  to 
take  vigorous  exception  to  wiping  out 
the  woefully  small  relief  presently 
available  against  two  income  tax  "bites  " 
into  the  same  dollar  of  profit.  I  op- 
pose, too,  his  request  for  withholding  on 
income  of  this  type. 

In  1954.  at  the  request  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Congress 
amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  with  respect  to  dividends,  from 
domestic  corporations,  first,  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  first  $50  of  dividend  income, 
and  second,  a  4 -percent  tax  credit  on 
the  balance. 

This  action  was  taken  from  a  variety 
of  compelling  reasons.  There  can  be 
no  moral  or  equitable  justification  in 
having  the  Federal  Government  take 
two  income  tax  bites  out  of  the  same 
dollar  of  profit;  the  tax  credit  provided 
is  some  slight  relief  from  double  taxa- 
tion, far  less  than  that  afforded  under 
the  tax  laws  of  other  nations  in  the  free 
world.  Far  more  will  be  gained  from  in- 
teresting our  people  in  security  holdings 
by  giving  them  some  incentive  to  invest 
in  American  business. 


Senators  know  that  an  American  cor- 
poration, 'With  some  slight  exceptions 
not  relevant  here,  pay  52  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  profit  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  revenue  laws. 
If  any  or  all  of  the  remaining  48  cents 
is  distributed  to  the  owners,  that  is.  the 
stockholders,  a  second  income  tax  is 
levied  on  what  is  distributed,  again  under 
Federal  revenue  laws.  Thus,  the  stock- 
holder is  taxed  from  20  percent  up,  on 
the  same  profit  dollar  from  which  52 
cents  has  already  been  taken.  Thus, 
even  at  the  lowest  income  levels,  the 
effective  tax  rate  for  the  individual 
stockholder  is  62  percent,  and  up — three 
times  the  rate  the  lowest-bracket  tax- 
payer would  otherwise  be  called  up<jn 
to  pay.  If  the  business  were  not  a  cor- 
poration, the  52-percent  tax  bite  would 
not,  of  course,  apply.  If  the  busine.ss 
were  a  partnership,  if  the  stockholders 
were  partners,  the  Federal  revenue  laws 
would  provide— as  they  should  provide — 
for  one  tax  bite  only  on  each  dollar 
of  profit. 

A  very  laree  percentage  of  today's 
shareholders  are  persons  of  mcxlest  in- 
come. According  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Census  of  1959,  there  were 
12,5  million  shareholders  in  1959  About 
3.5  million  of  these  had  annual  family 
incomes  under  $5,000.  Another  6  mil- 
lion shareholders  had  incomes  between 
S5.000  and  $10,000.  This  means  that 
families  with  income.s  of  $10  000  or  less 
accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
dividends  on  1958  income  tax  returns. 
Furthermore,  the  exclusion  alone  re- 
lieved about  3  million  taxpayers — one- 
fourth  of  all  shareholders — from  the 
entire  double  tax  burden.  Contrariwise. 
the  President  contended  that  the  credit 
and  exclusion  pave  either  in.<;i.rCBcient  or 
no  relief  to  shareholders  with  smaller 
incomes.  I  deny  it.  and  point  to  the 
foregoing  facts. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  ttear  in  mind 
that  the  exclusion  and  credit  give  rela- 
tive or  proportional  relief  to  all  shar*  - 
holders.  Obviously,  the  more  dividend 
income,  the  greater  relief  again.^t  two 
Federal  bues.  But  those  :n  this  caiecorv- 
carry  the  preate.^t  burden  of  the  dividend 
tax  m  absolute  dollars  We  cannot 
slight  the  fact  that  stockholder  invest- 
ment is  essential  to  the  very  commrnce- 
ment  of  any  corporate  enterprise.  Witii- 
out  stockholders  to  provide  some  or  all 
of  the  capital,  the  corixiration  could  not 
commence  business  or  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  other  than  by 
borrowing.  And  the  smaller  and  more 
speculative  the  enterprise,  the  more 
necessary  is  stockholder  investment. 

Tax  treatment  of  d:\:dends.  thus,  can 
either  discourage  or  encourage  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  equity  financing.  The 
1954  provisions  have  accomplished  one 
of  its  goals — an  increase  in  individ'^ial 
investment.  Stockholders  today  num- 
ber over  15  million,  more  than  double 
the  number  in  mid-1954.  While  many 
factors  have  gone  into  tiiis  remarkable 
growth,  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  have  certainly  played  an  im- 
portant part. 

At  this  particular  time,  there  car.  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  urpency  of  speeding 
up  our  annual  rate  of  growth.     In  the 
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hght  of  this,  how  can  we  even  contem- 
plate a  measure — this  proposed  re- 
pt'aler — which  is  mconsistent  with  the 
attempt  to  encourage  a  climate  favorable 
CO  capital  investment' 

With  the  encouragement  of  our  eco- 
nomic health  in  mind,  ue  could.  I  think, 
learn  from  the  examples  of  other  coun- 
tries, most  of  which  afford  .sj>f  c:al  treat- 
ment to  dividend  income. 

In  1949,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
adopted  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  divi- 
dends OfiScial  evaluation  of  this  step 
toward  greater  equity  and  increased  in- 
vestment was  so  favorable  that  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  1954,  subse- 
quently increased  the  tax  credit  for  divi- 
dends from  10  percent  to  20  percent 

Great  Britain  treats  corporate  and 
individual  tax  identically  with  that  part 
of  the  tax  paid  by  the  corporation 
credited  to  the  individual  The  result  is 
an  elimination  of  double  taxation  and 
an  impetus  to  investment  in  England. 
And  the  tax  policies  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  are  not  merely  isolated, 
successful  cases.  Many  other  govern- 
ments afford  special  treatment  to  divi- 
dend income,  o.'^tensibly  to  eliminate  or 
alleviate  penalizing  the  investor,  and 
thereby  encouraging  investment  and 
growth. 

Some  countries  levy  no  tax  whaLso- 
ever  on  dividends  received  by  individuals. 
This  is  the  practice  in  Costa  Rica.  Fin- 
land, Indonesia.  Iraq.  Ireland,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Venezuela.  New  Zealand,  and 
Nicaragua,  among  others 

Other  countries,  such  as  Argentina. 
Israel,  and  Japan,  give  credit  on  per- 
sonal income  tax  for  dividends  received 
by  individuals  or  corporate  income  taxes 
paid  by  the  companies  declaring  these 
dividends. 

Still  other  countries.  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many among  them,  tax  distributed  prof- 
its at  a  lower  rate  than  undistributed 
profits  or  exclude  them  from  the  corpo- 
rate tax  base. 

Among  those  nations  treating  divi- 
dends more  leniently  than  the  United 
States  are  several  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing nations  in  the  world — in  economic 
terms,  not  population.  While  the  forces 
responsible  for  economic  growth  are  di- 
verse and  complex,  nevertheless,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  among  the  pri- 
mary determinates  are  the  level  and  ex- 
pansion of  investment. 

If  we  attempt  to  restrict  that  invest- 
ment by  allowing  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  materialize,  we  may  well  be 
reducing  the  level  of  private  funds  avail- 
able for  financing  our  own  economic  ex- 
pansion. If  such  were  the  case,  debt 
financing  would  become  more  favor- 
able, I  need  not  go  into  depth  for  this 
body  when  I  say  that  debt  financing  is 
•  an  undesirable  development.  It  tends 
to  decrease  the  financial  flexibility  of 
business.  It  makes  our  free  sv.stem  more 
vulnerable  in  periods  of  d<^pressed  eco- 
nomic activity. 

There  may  be  even  a  more  serious  im- 
plication to  this  course  of  action. 
Equity  capital  is  most  important  to  small 
business.  The  big  corporations  can  get 
by  What  is  the  point  of  putting  all  the 
small  business  relief  provisions  into  our 
tax  law.  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  initiate 


actions  which  will  make  it  substantially 
more  difficult  for  the  .small  businessman 
to  attract  needed  capitaP 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  the  dividend 
allowances,  no  discussion  of  any  tax  law 
IS  complete  without  a  discussion  of  the 
revenue  yield.  The  administration  an- 
ticipates a  revenue  gain  of  $450  million 
per  year,  if  the  repealer  is  approved. 
True,  there  may  be  more  revenue  for  the 
Government  in  the  short  run.  but  the 
long-run  repercussions  may  well  result 
in  decreased  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  1954  law  did  not  reduce  tax 
revenues.  By  broadening  the  invest- 
ment base,  revenues  from  dividends  have 
actually  increased  by  about  $200  million 
annually  ever  since. 

WITHHOLDING 

In  order  to  obtain  full  payment  of 
taxes,  the  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
posed a  system  of  an  across-the-board 
withholding  of  20  percent  on  dividend 
and  interest  income.  Of  course,  every- 
one is  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Treasury  to  obtain  full  payment  of 
all  taxes  legally  due  and  owing.  Tax- 
able dividend  and  interest  income  must 
be  fully  reported  on  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  cumbersome 
method  than  the  withholding  procedure. 

As  indicated  by  the  statistics  on  stock- 
holders, the  number  of  small  investors  is 
so  great  as  to  make  the  effort  perhaps 
more  costly  than  the  realization  of  un- 
reported taxes.  Career  people  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  told  me 
this  is  their  view. 

Permit  me  to  expand  on  this  point. 
Anticipating  the  consideration  of  man- 
datory withholding.  the  American 
Bankers"  Association  took  a  sample  sur- 
vey of  300  commercial  banks. 

The  most  revealing  finding  obtained  from 
the  sxirvey — 

According  to  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  ABA  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — 

Is  the  very  large  concentration  of  small  sav- 
ings accounts. 

It  Ls  significant  to  note  that  two-thirds 
of  the  savings  accounts  in  the  reporting 
banks  pay  less  than  $15  in  annual  inter- 
est. Another  15  percent  pay  annual 
interest  between  $15  and  $45.  Only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  accounts  re- 
ceived interest  in  excess  of  $600. 

If  we  project  this  representative  sam- 
ple to  the  52  million  savings  accounts 
nationwide,  approximately  34  million 
savings  accounts  in  commercial  banks 
earn  interest  amounting  to  less  than  $15 
a  year.  One  need  not  be  too  imaginative 
to  deduce  the  amount  of  unnecessary 
bookkeeping  as  a  result  of  the  multitudes 
of  .small  accounts. 

The  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  representing  515  mutual 
savings  banks,  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion: 

The  great  majority  of  regular  accounta  In 
mutual  savings  banks  have  small  balances. 

The  prevalence  of  the  small  depositor 
can  be  still  further  verified  by  figures 
sent  to  me.  at  my  request,  from  the  Bank 
of  America.  Almost  4  million  depositors 
with  the  Bank  of  America  have  accounts 


under  $500.  and  3'4  million  of  these  have 
accounts  under  $100. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  withholding  is 
refunding  Without  a  doubt,  refunds 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  reach 
phenomenal  proportions — and  phenom- 
enal costs. 

By  1962.  there  will  bo  an  estimated  11 
million  accounts  held  by  individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older:  a  large  p>ercentage 
of  these  would  be  eligible  for  refunds. 
Another  5'2  million  accounts  will  be  held 
by  individuals  under  the  age  of  20,  most 
of  whom  would  also  be  entitled  to  re- 
funds. Finally,  there  are  the  many  de- 
positors who.  in  suiy  event,  would  be  en- 
titled to  refunds,  because  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  their  income  will  be  less 
than  20  percent. 

With  all  these  factors,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  no  practical  withholding 
system  can  possibly  be  achieved.  It  is 
complicated  still  further  by  another 
Treasury  proposal  Under  this  proposal, 
provision  is  made  for  a  quarterly  refund 
of  withheld  tax  of  $10  or  more  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  received  during  the 
previous  3  months. 

Banks  and  corporations,  already  bur- 
dened with  Government  paperwork, 
would  become  the  tax  collectors  of 
America.  It  would  be  particularly  oner- 
ous to  all  savings  institutions.  Not  only 
affected  under  the  propo.sed  system  by 
the  withholding  of  interest  and  dividends 
paid  to  their  own  stockholders  and  de- 
positors, they  would  also  be  encumbered 
by  the  withholding  of  the  dividends  of 
many  organizations  for  whom  they  act 
as  paying  agents. 

There  surely  must  be  a  more  reason- 
able solution  to  curbing  tax  evasion  or 
avoidance.  It  should  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Government  itself  could 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  there  is  more  complete  reporting 
of  interest  and  dividends.  Over  the  next 
few  years,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  by  moans  of 
electronic  data  processing,  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  information  to  prevent 
underreporting  or  failures  to  report. 
This.  also,  is  the  opinion  of  career  r>eo- 
ple  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

The  acceptance  of  either  recommen- 
dation— the  discontinuance  of  the  tax 
credit  on  dividends  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  withholding  system  for  divi- 
dends and  interest  income — carries  with 
It  the  elements  of  inequality  and  unsound 
economics.  Such  an  approach  would 
hamstring  American  banking  and  indus- 
try As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  would  be 
happy  to  aid  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice in  any  way  that  I  can  by  approv- 
ing legislation  enabling  them  to  employ 
additional  qualified  agents  to  uncover 
those  who  are  failing  to  report  dividend 
and  interest  income. 

The  average  individual,  by  savings 
and  investment,  is  endeavoring  to  help 
himself  and  his  family  prepare  for  the 
future  and  to  assure  greater  independ- 
ence in  the  years  of  retirement.  In  so 
doing,  he  is  adding  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation.  Thus,  for  the 
sake  of  our  citizenry  and  of  our  system 
of  free,  competitive  enterprise,  we  can- 
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not  afford  to  penalize  efforts  of  self-help 
by  the  people  of  the  country. 

Withholding  taxes  on  dividends  and 
interest  only  complicates  the  Issue. 
Aside  from  the  staggering  amounts  of 
auditing  required,  such  a  proposal  si- 
phons off  from  the  investment  stream 
moneys  otherwise  available  for  Invest- 
ment and  expansion. 

We  grew  to  greatness  as  a  Nation  by 
putting  our  private  capital  to  work. 
Why  now  discourage  this  when  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  demand  still  greater 
.strength  from  the  Nation  and  frcmi  the 
system  of  free  enterprise?  The  Senate, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  reject  both  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRFJSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELX..  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  _ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  7444)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purpases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr  IXDUGLAS  and  Mr.  HRUSKA  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams).  I  call  up  an  amendment 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
line  19,  after  the  word  'to."  strike  $230.- 
000.000  "  and  insert  "'$150,000,000." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  all  know  precisely  what  the 
amendment  would  do  and  what  it  would 
not  do.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
reduce  the  so-called  agricultural  con- 
servation program  advanced  authoriza- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  1952.  from 
$250  million  as  stated  in  the  bill  before 
us  to  $150  million  and  hence  to  make 
a  saving  of  $100  million. 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram to  which  my  amendment  relates 
is  not  the  soil  conservation  program.  It 
is  sometimes  called  a  part  of  the  soil 
conservation  program,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant we  replize  it  really  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  soil  con.servation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  does  a 
very  excellent  job  in  spreading  knowl- 
edge of,  and  assisting  in  the  practice  of, 
conservation  operations  such  as  contour 
plowing,  terracing,  prevention  of  wind 
and  water  erosion,  prevention  of  floods. 


and  the  new  program  to  conserve  the 
Great  Plains. 

In  the  bill  u'  Jer  considerat.on  apjirox- 
Imately  $178  million  is  to  be  provided  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This 
amendment  would  not  touch  a  single 
cent  of  that  amount.  What  this  amend- 
ment would  do  is  require  the  reduction 
of  ACP  expenditures  for  limestone,  phos- 
phate, and  other  chemicals:  for  the 
draining  of  marshland;  and  for  certain 
Irrigation  programs. 

In  the  budget  which  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  on  the  16th  of  January 
he  requested  an  ACP  advance  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million  for  the  program 
for  calendar  year  1962.  When  President 
Kennedy  reviewed  the  Eisenhower  budg- 
et he  raised  President  Eisenhower "s  re- 
quest by  $50  million,  to  $150  million. 
However,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  raised  that  by  $100  million 
more,  to  a  total  of  $250  million. 

There  was  a  very  lively  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  this  matter,  but  the 
advance  authorization  of  $250  million 
was  finally  upheld  on  a  rollcall  vote  by 
184  to  196.  Those  who  wish  to  consult 
the  debate  will  find  it  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  6  at  pages  9620 
to  9628. 

According  to  my  rough  estimates  based 
on  actual  ACP  assistance  expenditures 
for  1959.  the  latest  year  for  which  data 
is  available,  of  the  $100  million  by  which 
the  amendment  seeks  to  reduce  the  ACP 
authorization,  approximately  $73  million 
would  be  spent  for  lime,  phosphate,  and 
other  commercial  fertilizers  to  be  placed 
on  the  soil.  These  chemicals  would  in- 
crease the  yield  of  land  in  the  first  year 
and  they  would  have  similar  effect,  to 
some  degree,  in  the  second  year.  These 
are  not  permanent  soil-conserving  or 
soil-enhancing  expenditures. 

The  application  of  lime,  phosphate, 
and  other  chemicals  is  designed  to  In- 
crease current  yields.  At  a  time  when 
American  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
spend  several  billions  of  dollars  to  reduce 
acreage,  and  therefore  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods,  it  Is  extraordinary 
that  we  now  propose  to  spend  $73  mil- 
lion to  increase  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Such  a  proposal  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  foolish  wc  can  be  How  can 
we.  on  the  one  hand,  seek  to  reduce  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  in  order  ^o 
eliminate  the  surplus  and  raise  income — 
and  I  believe  farm  income  will  be  raised 
if  output  is  reduced  because  of  the  in- 
elastic demand  for  farm  products — and 
at  the  same  time  expend  $73  million  for 
lime,  phosphate,  nitrogen,  and  other 
chemicals  designed  to  Increase  yields  per 
acre?  Such  proposals  are  beyond  my 
understanding. 

I  realize  that  the  program  is  well 
established.  I  realize  that  since  1936 
more  than  406  million  tons  of  liming 
materials  have  been  put  on  the  land  of 
this  country  under  the  ACP  program. 
A  very  powerful  limestone  lobby  has  been 
built  up.  a  lobby  which  is  always  present 
when  appropriation  bills  are  considered, 
and  which  always  seeks  a  large  appro- 
priation. Lobbies  in  other  branches  of 
the  fertilizer  industry  are  extremely 
busy.  In  fact,  the  bill  Is  more  properly 
one    to    help    the    fertilizer    lobby    than 


it  is  to  help  the  farmer  Its  whole  pur- 
po.se  is  contradictoiT  to  the  purpose  of 
reducing   production  of  farm   products, 

ACP  expenditures  for  1959  also  indi- 
cate that  the  $250  million  authorization 
would  result  in  expenditures  of  some  $16 
million  for  drainage  of  excess  water  from 
the  marshlands  of  the  country.  Such 
drainage  will  have  the  ultimate  effect  of 
increasinp  the  acrcape  available  for  the 
raising  of  farm  products  at  a  time  when, 
presumably,  we  are  trying  to  decrease  the 
acreage  elsewhere.  Such  expenditures 
would  diminish  the  area  of  marshlands 
which  now  give  shelter  to  ducks  and 
geese,  of  which  there  is  a  shortage.  So 
we  would  spend  $16jnillion  to  diminish 
the  hunting  opportunities  of  those  who 
like  to  shoot  geese  and  ducks  at  the  same 
time  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
being  given  added  funds  with  which  to 
flood  lands  and  create  more  shooting 
facilities. 

The  program  is  contradictorj-.  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  encour- 
aging land  productivity  in  the  face  of 
other  programs  to  reduce  surpluses,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  so- 
called  excess  water,  which  results  in 
the  bringing  into  crop  production  of  more 
lands  and  in  the  destruction  of  badly 
needed  wildlife  havens  currently  being 
artificially  created  under  other  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Additionally,  the  $250  million  author- 
ization would  provide  some  $11  million 
for  the  reorganization  of  Irrigation  sys- 
tems and  the  leveling  of  Irrigation  land. 
Such  programs  are  also  in  large  part 
contradictory,  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  already  stated. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  really  for  econ- 
omy. I  believe  I  have  shown  one  of  the 
first  places  where  we  should  begin.  Last 
week  we  provided  a  subsidy  of  $165  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  $1,800  million  over  the 
course  of  11  years,  to  the  large  trucking 
companies  and  the  truck  lobby.  Today 
we  would  continue  a  subsidy  of  $73  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  fertilizer  lobby. 

I  believe  that  we  should  return  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  the  President 
is  criticized  by  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  sometimes  by 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
desiring  to  spend  too  much  money.  As 
Senators  know.  I  am  for  the  welfare 
programs  of  the  President.  But  I  have 
pointed  out  a  case  in  which  the  Congress 
is  trying  forcibly  to  stuff  the  Presidents 
budget  with  an  added  SlOO  million,  which 
he  did  not  request,  which  fulfills  no  de- 
fensible purpose,  and  '^.^hich  I  hope  will 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  com- 
mend him  for  attacking  a  program  in 
which  he  does  not  believe,  but  which  is 
very  generally  utilized  in  his  own  Slate. 
He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  couraee 
on  that  score. 

Ml-.  DOUGLAS.  1  am  peifectly  well 
aw  are  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  would  re- 
ceive more  than  $5 '2  million.  An  at- 
tache of  the  committee  came  to  me  prior 
to  this  time  and  said.  I  understand  you 
are  going  to  try  to  cut  off  money  from 
your  own  State." 
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I  defend  the  inleresC  of  my  Slate,  but 
I  put  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  first, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  any  statements  made 
by  any  attaches  of  the  committee  I 
have  made  my  statement.  I  did  not  di- 
rect or  suggest  that  any  attache  of  the 
committee  approach  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ilhnois.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  It.  Had  I  thought  it  would  be 
done.  I  would  have  interposed  a  very 
vuorous  objection,  because  I  know  how 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  resents  ap- 
proaches of  that  kind. 

The  Senator  is  bem^  consistent. 
Many  times  persons  oppose  programs 
that  would  not  benefit  their  own  States. 
It  would  be  easy  for  a  man  in  my  part 
of  the  country  to  oppose  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  areas  where  such  projects  are 
proposed.  Another  would  vigorously 
oppose  flood  control  programs  m  other 
sections  of  the  country  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senators   conclusion.     In  my 


opinion,  the  proposed  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  programs  affecting 
aijnculture  that  has  been  in  existence 
in  this  country  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  ob- 
tained his  figure  of  $73  million  for  ferti- 
lizer. I  am  sure  that  he  got  it  from 
some  authoritative  source.  The  figures 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  indicate  that 
for  liming.  16  percent  was  spent 
throughout  the  entire  country,  but  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  the  percentage  is 
41  percent. 

On  page  446  of  the  Senate  hearings 
appears  a  graph  or  chart  which  shows 
the  way  in  which  liming  is  used.  If 
Senators  will  turn  to  that  graph,  they 
will  see  that  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
liming  is  the  primary  program  that  is 
utilized.  In  my  part  of  the  country 
liming  is  not  such  a  popular  practice. 
People  practice  terracing,  the  planting 
of  cover  crops,  the  planting  of  forests, 
and  other  things  of  that  nature. 


Table  "20.— Amount  and  coal-share  per  ton  of  liming  materiaU,  and  total  assistance  for  Um 

cultural  conservation  program,  by  States,  1959 


Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  EXDUGLAS.  The  Senator  said 
that  he  did  not  know  where  I  obtained 
my  figure  of  $73  million  for  Imiing  and 
fertilizing.  I  refer  him  to  the  volume 
entitled  "The  Agriculture  Conservation 
Program:  Statistical  Summary.  1959," 
table  20.  page  95.  which  shows  that  the 
total  for  liming  m  1959  was  $37,993,015. 
and  that  commercial  fertilizers  amount- 
ed to  $34,821,132.  making  a  combined 
total  of  $72,814,147. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  this  table,  titled  "Amount 
and  cost-share  per  ton  of  liming  ma- 
terials, and  total  assistance  for  liming 
materials  and  commercisd  fertilizers, 
agricultural  conservation  program  by 
States.  1959." 

There   being   no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ing  materials  and  commercial  ftrttlitert,  agri- 
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Alabama 

AI«ska 1""""" 

Arlrona 

A  rkiitusivs ' 

California W\ 

Colorado W.'. 

Conntxticut '.'.VS.'.'. 

I>claware .'.'.''. 

Florida '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

(ie«rKia 

Jlawaii '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Idaho .III"1"I 

Illinois '.'.'.'.'.'.,'.'.. 

Iinliana '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'J. 

Iowa '.'.'".'. 

Kansas '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Ki'd  lucky ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Iximsiana 

Mainp I^IIIIJH"' 

M.iryland '.'.'.'.'. 

.M  iissachusetts '_ 

Michigan '__'.'_ 

.Minnesota '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

M  issi.'jsippi 'W 

Missouri... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 

Montana „ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Nebraska "I 

N'evB<Ja "" 

New  Hampshire "IIIIII" 

New  Jersey .."IIII 

New  Mexico """ 

New  York. --.IIII"!"^! 

North  Carolina 

North  I>akota  

Ohio -.--"I".'".".'""" 

Oklahoma 

Oreijon __!!" 

Pennsylvania... 


REGULAR  ACP 


Liming  mat^iaJs  i 


Amount  • 


I'uerto  Rico \ 

Rhode  LslHnd '.'.'.'.'. 

South  Carolina ..'.'..'.'.'.'... 

Houtli  Dakota „.I""' 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtaii IIIIII":""!" 

Verifont '.'."." 

Vinrtnia ..IIIIII 

V'irjrin  IsUinds I.III* 

Wa.shin(tton .""" 

West  Virginia. '...'..'. 

Wisconsin *_ 

Wyoming "II"" 


Total. 
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'Includes  data  for  the  liming  materials  used  under  National  Bulletin  Practice 
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Mr.  EKDUGLAS  niat  was  the  figure 
which  I  used,  approximately  $73  mil- 
lion. I  submit  that  is  the  correct  figure 
for  1959.  and  that  it  i.s  the  best  estimate 
that  we  have  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
spent  under  the  appropriation  for  cal- 
endar 1962. 

Mr.  RUSSELX  I  am  not  disposed  to 
debate  the  details  of  this  program  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
but.  in  my  opinion,  the  table  to  which 
he  refers  not  only  includes  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer  and  all  of  the  lime  and 
phosphate,  but  it  also  includes  a  number 
of  other  items  which  go  with  it.  and  it  is 
not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  fertilizer. 

But  whether  that  Is  true  or  not.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  every  State  of  the 
Union  has  a  right  to  prescribe  its  own 
soil  conservation  program,  subject,  of 
course,  to  review  here  in  Washington, 
and  to  cancel  any  practices  for  which 
demands  are  too  great  or  which  are  oth- 
erwise inappropriate  or   not  apphcable 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  found 
It  necessary  to  freeze  the  program 
throughout  the  Nation,  because  of  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington 
to  impose  its  views  on  the  State  com- 
mittees. 

I  wish  to  say.  too.  that  this  plan 
is  the  most  economical  program  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  ever  pro- 
mulgated to  assist  farmers.  We  had  the 
so-called  conservation  resei-ve  under 
the  soil  bank.  That  deals  with  many  of 
the  same  practices  that  are  applicable  in 
this  program,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supphed  the  cost  of  the  full  pro- 
gram by  paying  the  cost  of  instaUing  the 
practice  and  then  continued  to  pay  rent 
on  the  land  for  3  to  10  years,  whereas 
under  this  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  50  percent  of  the  practice, 
and  that  ends  its  responsibility  and  lia- 
bility. Under  this  program  we  have 
planted  3  million  acres  of  trees.  There 
Is  no  liability  for  rental  payments  over  a 
period  of  years,  as  there  is  in  the  so- 
called  conservation  reserve  program  un- 
der the  soil  bank 

I  am  surprised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  pay  such 
high  tribute  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  on  the  one  hand,  and  attempt  to 
be  so  critical  of  this  program  on  the 
other  hand,  becau.se  these  two  programs 
go  hand  in  hand:  indeed,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  which  per- 
mits the  utilization  of  a  small  percent- 
age of  these  funds  for  the  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  and.  as  1  recall,  that  has 
amounted  to  $7*2  million  a  year.  These 
funds  support  activities  of  the  soil  con- 
servation districts,  and  the  supervisors 
of  the  soil  conservation  districts  often 
prescribe  conservation  practices  that  are 
carried  out  under  this  program  as  a 
means  of  developing  and  improving  con- 
servation of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
in  this  country  through  the  utlization  of 
these  very  modest  payments.  This  is  a 
program  v.-hich  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States  it  has  been  abused  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lime  and  other  fertilizer  mate- 
rials.   I  refuse  to  be  too  critical  of  the 


lime  industry  for  their  activities  which 
might  be  denominated  as  lobbying  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  Kieally  dif- 
ferent from  what  Is  pursued  by  any 
other  beneficiary  of  any  other  Federal 
program.  They  all  have  their  Washing- 
ton offices  They  all  have  their  ways 
and  means  of  appearing  to  undertake  to 
protect  their  interests.  It  is  true  that 
representatives  of  the  limestone  indus- 
try have  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee from  time  to  time  to  support  this 
program.  That  is  not  greatly  different 
from  any  other  program  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  and  I  refer  not  only  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  but  to  other 
aspects  of  government. 

Mr.  IX)UGI-AS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  various  lobbies. 
Is  it  true  that  the  Limestone  Institute 
gives  very  good  dinners? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  would  not  know- 
about  that.  I  have  never  attended  one. 
I  cannot  qualify  as  an  expert  in  that 
field.  Perhaps  some  of  our  brethren 
who  have  attended  such  dinners  may 
wish  to  purge  themselves.  If  they  wish 
to  do  so.  they  may  do  so  now.  I  have 
never  attended  one  my.self.  If  any  of 
our  -colleagues  has  attended  such  a  din- 
ner, apparently  they  do  not  desire  to 
herald  that  fact  on  the  floor.  However, 
that  is  not  greatly  different  from  any 
other  lobbying  activity  in  Washington. 
I  have  been  invited  to  dinner  by  every 
conceivable  kind  of  organization  that  is 
present  in  Washington  to  promote  its 
interests  in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  have  received  many  invitations  to 
attend  dinners.  The  meat  people  have 
a  dinner.  The  milk  people  give  a  din- 
ner. The  homebuilding  people  give  a 
dinner.  I  suppose  I  get  invitations  per- 
haps a  hundred  times  a  year  to  go  to 
some  kind  of  dinner  given  by  these  vari- 
ous organizations.  I  have  not  attended 
any  of  them  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  in 
my  innocence  I  did  go  around  to  a  num- 
ber of  these  dinners.  However,  for  the 
last  20  years  I  have  attended  none  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  desire  Xfi 
say  on  the  merits  of  the  issue,  that  is. 
that  the  consei-vation  of  the  soil  and 
water  in  our  country  is  worth  the  ex- 
I>enditure  of  this  ver>'  mode.'^t  $250  mil- 
lion each  year.  That  expenditure  gen- 
erates expenditures  of  approximately 
$600  or  $700  million  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose The  farmers  must  contribute  at 
least  50  percent.  In  many  ca.ses  they 
contribute  more.  It  is  true  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  program. 
It  was  cut  down  in  the  80th  Congress, 
over  very  violent  opposition  on  my  part 
in  the  Senate.  The  recently  retired  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  en- 
deavored violently  to  cut  thi.s  piotrram 
The  budget  estimate  for  1958  was  S-125 
million;  in  1959.  $100  million:  in  1960. 
$100  million:  in  1962.  the  earlier  estimate 
was  $100  million.  Congress  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  this  program 
that  it  carried  it  on  at  $250  million  a 
year. 

When  I  analyze  all  of  the  different 
items  in  this  enormou.s  agricultural  bill. 


I  must  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  future 
welfare  of  this  Nation  is  better  .served  by 
the  expenditure  of  this  $250  million  than 
by  any  equivalent  sum  that  is  cairied  m 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  RUSSELL     I  am  elad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Each  year  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  rising  on  the  f.oor  of 
the  Senate  to  commend  tlie  .Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  statesmanship  in 
regard  to  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  again  this  year  Auam  I 
wish  to  thank  him  in  behalf  of  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  He  knows  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  conservation  I 
strongly  support  him. 

I  was  disappointed  some  time  ago, 
when  I  fought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  conservation  of  open  spaces  in  con- 
nection with  the  housing  bill,  to  find 
some  of  my  good  friends  m  the  Senate 
voting  against  that  proposal  That  was 
a  mistake.  I  believe  it  would  be  making 
a  mistake  to  vote  against  conserving  the 
soil  of  this  country  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Senator  knows  my  speech  on  this 
subject.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it. 
However.  I  believe  that  it  has  never  been 
successfully  answered.  It  is  simply  tnat 
he  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  are  but  the  trustees  of  this  land 
No  farmer  owns  a  farm  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  farmer  has  is  a  legal  title 
to  it.  recorded  in  the  courthouse 

But  It  really  belongs  to  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  Gods  gift  to  us,  and  we  have 
the  obligation  of  serving  as  trustees  in 
order  to  leave  it  in  better  condition  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  trusteeship  in  connection  with 
soil  conservation.  I  applaud  him  a.cain 
for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  both  for  his  kind  words 
and  for  his  cooF>eration  in  sustaining 
this  very  important  program. 

Much  could  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
vital  importance  of  the  program  to 
future  generations.  I  shall  not  discuss 
that  subject  in  detail  However,  it  so 
happens  that  1  million  acres  of  land  in 
this  country  are  being  taken  out  of  cul- 
tivation every  year  for  the  construction 
of  highways  and  airports  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  subdivisions  to  take  care  of 
our  almost  exploding  population.  One 
million  acres  a  year  are  gone. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  .Senate,  there 
were  about  5 '2  acres  of  cultivable  land 
for  every  person  in  the  United  States  on 
which  to  furnish  the  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  his  sustenance.  Due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  acres  and  the 
increase  in  the  population,  less  than  3 
acres  of  land  are  now  available  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  every 
American  and  that  amount  will  decrease 
as  the  years  pass  That  trend  charges 
the  Congress  with  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  making  certain  that  those  acres 
which  remain  in  production  will  prove 
adequat.f\  so  far  as  we  can  project  our 
nimds  into  the  future,  so  th^at  tr.e 
Americans  who  will  follow  m  succeed - 
iiiP  tienerations  will  have  available  to 
them  the  soil  necessary  to  provide  the 
cood   life  which  we   now  enjoy. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  money 
Aoes  the  bill  provide  for  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service?  I  think  that  is  title  1. 
Hew  much  money  i.s  provided  for  the 
finding  of  new  uses  for  farm  products 
to  be  used  in  industry  and  for  nc-vV  mar- 
kets for  farm  products' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  'j.-ouid  take  a  few 
minutes  to  compile  that  information. 
For  utilization,  research,  and  develop- 
ment, a  little  lesa  than  $20  million  is 
provided. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  find  that  in 
the  report.     Under  what  heading  is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  not  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  This  is  a  very  large 
volume,  and  the  subject  is  covered  in 
much  detail  in  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  it  ap- 
pear in  the  report? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  is  not  in  the  report. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Under  what  head- 
ing is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  under  re.search. 
which  IS  the  fir.st  item  in  thi  report. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amount  under 
research,  the  first  item,  is  $71  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  beUeve  it  is  $78  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CAPFJIART.  Yes.  $78  million. 
What  proportion  of  that  amount  will  go 
toward  the  finding  of  new  use.s  for  farm 
producto  in  industry  and  for  new  mar- 
kets? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  litUe  .short  of  $20 
million. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  the  balance 
of  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  it  goes  for  all 
kinds  of  research — to  develop  new  seeds 
and  new  strains  to  cope  with  diseases 
which  attack  plants.  It  provides  for  in- 
sect control  and  many  oiher  research 
activities. 

Through  the  test  tube,  we  have  seen 
the  most  spectacular  increase  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  this  country-  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Despite  all  his  economic  difficul- 
ties and  handicap.^  the  American  farm- 
er is  unchallenged  as  the  leading  agri- 
cultural producer  of  the  world. 

We  talk  about  tins,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  put  much  of  the  blame  for 
what  is  happening  on  Khrushchev  and 
the  Soviet  Government.  However,  one 
area  in  which  we  have  unquestioned  su- 
periority IS  the  American  farm.  Each 
American  farmer  produces  many  times 
as  much  as  the  Ru.^sian  farmer:  and  the 
Russians  have  food  shortages,  while  we 
have  surpluses.  One  American  farmer 
furnishes  more  food  and  fiber  than  23 
of  his  fellow  Americans  can  u.se.  In  Rus- 
sia one  farmer  affords  scanty  fare  and 
clothing  for  two  of  his  fellow  Russians. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  amount  of  money  which 
is  appropriated  for  then  purposes,  and 
I  have  always  been.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  worth- 
while cause. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  is  not  all  the  money  which 
is  provided;  this  amount  is  for  purely 
Federal  activities.  Some  $36  million  are 
also  provided  for  the  State  experiment 
stations,    which   do   a   large   amount   of 


research  in  cooperation  with  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  program  as  tiie  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  outlined  it.  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  work  of  the  State 
univer.sities. 

However,  one  of  the  things  which  I 
think  we  as  a  Congie.ss  ought  to  do — 
and  I  have  been  talking  about  it  and 
introducing  bills  concerning  it  for  many 
years — is  to  show  the  farmer  how  to 
grow  and  produce  more  and  more  for 
new  industrial  purposes.  I  believe  we 
make  a  mistake  when  we  do  not  appro- 
priate money  and  pass  legislation  to 
spend  whatever  amount  of  money  is 
necessary  to  discover  new  uses  for  farm 
products  in  industry,  so  that  when  the 
farmer  produces  bigger  crops,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  money  Congress  is  appro- 
priating to  show  him  how  to  do  so.  he 
will  have  the  markets  for  them.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  fighting  and  argu- 
ing for  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
I  think  it  will  require  separate  legisla- 
tion, because  laboratories  and  other  fa- 
cilities must  be  provided. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  made  many  interesting 
statements  about  the  many  benefits 
which  could  flow  from  a  crash  program 
for  increased  agricultural  production 
for  industrial  uses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to 
have  new  uses  found  for  cotton,  corn, 
and  wheat.  If  we  help  the  farmer  to 
grow  more  per  acre,  then  we  should 
help  to  provide  larger  and  newer  mar- 
kets for  what  he  grows.  That  will  re- 
quire separate  legislation.  I  shall  offer 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  or  an  amend- 
ment to  a  farm  bill,  if  that  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  recall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  offered  such  a 
proE>osal  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  Senate  passed 
such  a  bill  on  three  occasions,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  House  failed  to  do  so. 
I  wish  to  make  a  record  now,  because 
to  me  such  a  proposal  is  the  only  real 
solution  to  the  farm  problem.  We  are 
now  considering  a  $6  billion  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  of  that  amount  is 
not  for  the  farmers.  About  $3  4  billion 
is  provided  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  We  are  giving  away 
surplus  food  products  because  there  is 
no  market  for  the  siirpluses  which  are 
grown. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  propose  to 
spend  $2  billion,  or  whatever  the  amount 
is,  for  agricultural  foreign  aid  because 
the  farmers  grow  more  than  they  have  a 
market  for. 

When  a  farm  bill  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
effect.  I  should  like  to  see  whatever 
amount  of  money  is  necessary,  spent  to 
develop  new  uses  and  markets  for  sur- 
plus farm  products — and  not  only  sur- 
plus products,  but  al.so  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  grow  more  and  more. 

My  vision  of  the  American  farm  is  to 
have  every  acre  tilled  every  year,  to  grow 
more  per  acre,  instead  of  paying  the 
farmers  for  not  growing,  but  letting  the 


land  lie  Idle.  I  should  like  to  see  new 
industrial  uses  developed  for  the  farm 
products,  so  that  farmers  may  grow  more 
and  more,  and  not  less. 

If  that  can  be  done,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  knows  so  well,  then 
the  general  economy  of  the  Nation  will 
be  improved.  The  railroads  and  trucks 
will  haul  more  farm  products;  the  farmer 
wiU  buy  more  fertilizer,  more  Ume.  more 
gasoline  and  oU,  and  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  country  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana overlooks  one  important  factor. 
The  Nation  will  save  the  expense  of  dis- 
posiiig  of  surplus  farm  produce. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  United  States 
will  be  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  hope  the  Senate  this  year  will  again 
legislate  on  this  subject  as  It  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions  In  the  past.  Then 
I  hope  the  House  this  year  will  concur  in 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we  may 
move  forward  with  a  program  to  develop 
new  uses  for  farm  products  In  industry; 
so  that  we  may  enable  the  taxpayers  to 
save  the  hundreds  of  n.illions  of  dollars 
a  year  which  are  spent  to  buy  the  surplus 
products  which  farmers  grow;  and  thus 
to  Improve  the  general  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history,  there 
have  been  times  when  new  industries 
and  new  products  have  improved  the 
economy.  Before  the  1900s.  it  was  the 
railroads.  Later  it  was  heavy  industry. 
Then  came  the  automobile  Industry,  and 
in  the  last  20  years  it  has  been  the  elec- 
tronics industry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Electronics  offers 
great  p>ossibilities  for  a  program  of  find- 
ing new  uses,  such  as  the  Senator  speaks 
of. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  a  manufacturer 
and  as  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
research.  I  can  visualize  a  20-year  period 
in  which  money  could  be  spent  for  re- 
search, engineering,  and  new  plants  in 
order  to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts in  industry.  I  believe  we  would  find 
that  such  a  program  would  give  a  boost 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  Nation. 
would  reduce  taxes,  would  increa.se  em- 
plojTment.  would  create  new  jobs,  and 
give  the  economy  a  real  lift. 

I  am  so  sold  on  the  idea  that  I  think  if 
we  had  gone  into  It  in  earnest  10  years 
ago.  or  less,  we  would  today  E>o.ssibly  have 
no  unemplojmient.  We  would  have  gen- 
eral prosperity  without  subsidies,  and 
would  benefit  industries  and  farmers. 

I  know  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  Indeed  been  a  valiant  exponent 
of  a  real  program  of  utilization  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont desired  to  ask  a  question;  but,  first, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  advise  me  whether  the  amount 
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recommended  by  the  committee  for  this 
item  exceeds  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
budget? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  does;  it  exceeds  it 
by  $100  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  state  why  the  committee  felt  as 
it  did? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so  In  my  opinion,  a  program  of 
$250  million  is  as  small  a  program  as 
we  can  carry  on  and  still  justify  the 
administrative  exp>ense  involved  in  the 
program  If  the  program  is  cut  to  $150 
million,  the  administrative  expense  is 
just  as  great  as  it  is  for  a  $250  million 
program — or  almost  $40  million.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
eliminate  the  program  entirely,  rather 
than  make  it  a  $150  million  program,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  could  justify 
spending  almost  one-third  for  adminis- 
trative purposes 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  a  State  which  has  cc>op)erated  100 
percent  on  the  ACP  program  since  the 
first  year  it  began.  I  have  perhaps  more 
than  usual  interest  in  this  program. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  states 
that  we  need  no  more  acres  to  support 
our  population  today,  he  is  correct — pro- 
vided the  population  would  remain 
stable.  When  he  says  the  Ume  and 
fertilizer  business  is  a  good  business,  he 
is  also  correct.  Our  agriculture  makes 
good  business  for  many  persons.  As  of 
the  recent  rep>orts  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  more  than  7  million  per- 
sons today  are  working  on  the  farms,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  are  sup- 
plying farm  materials  or  are  processing 
farm  commodities.  So.  actually,  today 
at  least  one-third  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country  depend  upon  our  farms  for  their 
living. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  states 
that  the  farmers  obtain  some  increased 
benefits  from  the  apphcation  of  lime  and 
phosphate,  he  is  also  correct,  because  a 
good  farmer  will  obtain  increased  bene- 
fits from  the  application  of  lime,  from 
the  second  year  until  the  twentieth  year, 
when  most  of  its  value  will  have  been 
lost. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  might  also 
have  said  that  despite  the  benefits  re- 
ceived, today  the  per  capita  farm  income 
is  something  less  than  half  the  per  cap- 
ita income  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  why  we  have  to  keep  this 
program  going  and  the  reason  why  we 
have  had  to  keep  it  going  is  that  we  wish 
to  keep  ahead  of  our  requirements. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
say  we  should  produce  only  what  we 
need,  and  that  that  is  all  there  Is  to  it. 
Instead,  we  must  look  ahead. 

The  work  we  do  under  the  ACP,  as  I 
have  said,  is  most  important.  Tlie  value 
of  the  superphosphate  will  probably  be 
gone  in  5.  6.  or  8  years;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  long  it  will  take.  The  value  of 
the  lime  which  is  applied  to  the  soil  will 
remain  in  the  ground  to  some  degree  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  then  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  apply  more  lime. 

However,  the  reforestation  work  that 
is  earned  on  is  of  benefit  to  those  who 


will  come  two  or  three  generations  from 
now.  Undoubtedly,  a  farmer  who  plants 
trees  today  will  never  see  them  har- 
vested, unless  he  is  a  young  man  and  un- 
less he  happens  to  be  planting  sla&h  pine 
or  the  pulp  pine  which  now  is  grown  ex- 
tensively in  .some  of  the  Southern  States 
The  other  work  of  leveling  the  ground 
and  providing  ditches,  drainage,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  there  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  generation  after  that,  to 
make  use  of. 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  3  million  a  year;  and  when  the 
value  of  lime  which  is  applied  today  is 
completely  exhausted  from  the  land,  the 
population  of  our  country  will  be  at  least 
60  million  more  than  it  is  today. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  we  are  losing  a  million  acres 
of  land  a  year  for  housing  developments, 
factories,  airports,  highways,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  that  land  is  our  best  land — particu- 
larly that  which  is  taken  for  housing 
developments  and  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Today,  our  food  production  is  the 
strongest  argument  we  have  in  dealing 
with  other  nations.  When  our  repre- 
sentatives sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  the  representatives  of  other 
countries,  the  very  fact  that  we  have  a 
large  supply  of  wheat,  gram,  and  other 
farm  commodities  at  our  backs  strength- 
ens our  hand  tremendously;  and  it  goes 
without  .saying  that  many  countries  of 
the  world  which  today  are  associated 
with  us  are  now  considered  friends  of 
the  West  because  we  were  able  to  meet 
their  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  at 
times  when  perhaps  they  could  not  have 
continued  to  exist  as  independent  or 
democratic  nations  if  we  had  not  been 
able  to  help  them  in  that  way. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
we  hold  this  land  in  trusteeship  for  those 
who  will  come  after  us;  and  I  believe  we 
must  hold  this  land  in  good  condition. 

Pi-ankly.  I  am  worried  because  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  bemg  made  to  reduce 
the  production  of  our  farms  today,  be- 
cause we  will  need  it  sooner  than  we  now 
realize.  Therefore.  I  say  we  n  ust  keep 
the  land  which  now  remains — that  which 
remains  after  we  take  out  of  production 
the  land  that  is  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports,  highways,  and  si)  forth — 
in  the  very  best  condition,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the  bill, 
rather  than  the  amendment  submitted 
by  my  friend,  the  Senator  froir.  Illinois. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presiden:.  I  shall 
certainly  be  brief  in  my  remark.s  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  pending  manter,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  committee  in  regard  to  the  Douglas 
amendment.  In  support  thereof.  I  have 
a  very  pertinent  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  an  interesting  and  reveaUng  state- 
ment made  by  Dr  Byron  Shav .  befoi  <• 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
at  the  hearings  this  year.  Dr.  Shaw  is 
given  to  making  accurate  statements; 
and  in  his  official  testimony  he  stated : 

Tlie  Nation's  consumers  are  not  aware  of 
the  great  savings  tiiat  come  to  tlienr.  as  a  re- 
sult of  Improved  farming  efficiency.  If  our 
farmers  were  using  today  the  methods  they 


used  in  1940,  it  would  cost  an  extra  »13  bil- 
lion— or  40  percent  more  than  was  spent  In 
1959 — to  produce  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber. 
This  figures  out  to  $288  for  each  family  in 
the  country. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  im- 
proved efficiency,  improved  methods,  bel- 
ter land,  better  fertilizers,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  these,  have  improved  methods 
so  much  since  as  recently  as  1940  that 
the  consumers  are  savinj  $13  billion  a 
year— or.  in  1959,  40  percent  of  tne 
cost — in  their  expenditures  for  food  and 
fiber;  and  that  amoimts  to  $288  for  each 
family. 

Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributing factors  in  this  great  .savmg  and 
reduction  has  been  the  investment  which 
has  been  made  over  these  years  in  this 
very  program  of  ACP  payments  that  im- 
prove the  land  and  the  production. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  vield"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana':* 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  unfortu- 
nate, however,  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point that,  £is  the  able  Senator  has  just 
stated,  although  he  is  possibly  in  the 
most  efficient  of  our  industries,  produc- 
ing foodstuffs  costing  the  consumer  some 
$13  billion  less  than  it  would  have  many, 
many  years  ago.  yet  the  farmer  is  mak- 
ing so  little  profit  or  monty  and  is  so 
hard  up,  because  the  prices  he  receives 
are  so  low  ? 

That  is  true  in  every  phase  of  farm- 
ing. The  farmer  is  engaged  in  a  cost- 
price  squeeze.  It  is  discouraging  to  the 
farmer  to  feel  that  he  is  .so  efficient  in 
producing  foodstuffs,  and  prxluces  them 
so  cheaply  in  comparison  with  eveiT- 
thing  else  the  consumer  purchases,  that 
he  makes  very,  little  money,  if  any.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  that  I  think  is  not 
good  in  America. 

Farming  is  our  biggest  industry  Yet 
it  is  suffering,  although  it  is  efficient  and 
is  contributing  much  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  because  foodstuffs  are  pro- 
duced so  cheaply  compared  to  wages  and 
everything  else  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
Mr.  STENNIS,  The  Senator's  alert- 
ness in  the  subject  has  covered  another 
related  point  of  Dr.  Shaw's  testimony, 
when  he  says: 

However,  returns  to  labor  from  1  hour 
of  farmwork  In  1950  averaged  only  75  cents, 
compared  to  earnings  from  an  hoiu-"s  factory 
work   of   $2.22. 

Another  surprise  to  many  was  the 
statement  that  "investment  per  worker 
in  farming  now  averages  $21,300,  com- 
pared to  $15,900  per  worker  in  manu- 
facturing industries." 

So  there  is  a  striking  comparison  of 
investment  and  return,  as  well  as  an 
increased  savinp  to  the  consumer. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Which  makes  it  so 
much  more  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  attack  the  fai-m  problem 
on  the  basis  of  finding  new  uses  and 
markets  for  faim  products,  sc  there  may 
be  a  greater  demand  for  what  the  farmer 
grows  and  produces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  of  the  Sena- 
tor's very  timely  interest  and  support  of 
the  subject  which  he  mentions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  thmk  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  !Mr.  Russelx]  and  other 
Senators  have  fully  covered  the  merits 
of  the  pending  proposal  and  the  figure 
inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
and  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  may  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Ch.im- 
ber  when  other  sections  of  the  bill  are 
di.^cus.*ed.  I  want  to  mention  one  item 
with  reference  to  the  valuable  Exten- 
.s:cn  Sei-vice.  which  extends  through  50 
States  The  committee,  based  on  a  cal- 
culation considered  to  be  correct,  in- 
tended to  provide  eno'.j^h  m  the  item 
■  Payment  to  States'  in  the  Extension 
Service  to  approximately  equal  the  sal- 
ary increase  voted  for  last  year  for  civil 
servic*^  workers,  when  we  mcr^^ased  their 
salaries  7'j  percent.  According  to  this 
calculation,  the  increase  in  the  bill 
available  for  those  purposes,  plus  the 
increase  in  last  years  rai.se  and  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  will  approximately 
equal  the  Federal  share  of  the  salary  in- 
crease— a  very  wholesome  provision  that 
I  feel  .sure  will  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  It  is  hoped  this  fig- 
ure will  be  adequate  to  meet  that  inten- 
tion. If  it  does  not.  it  will  certainly  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Penato"  irom  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  believe  other  Senators,  to 
make  up  the  amount  next  year,  .so  as  to 
generally  equalize  the  F'ederal  share  for 
that  important  purpose. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  the  subject  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tt:ment  by  Senator  John  Stennis  in 
Support  of  .\pproprutions  roB  Extension 
Service 

Included  in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  by  the  Senate  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  an  Item  of  159  790,000.  for  payments 
to  States  for  the  Extensir.n  Service,  repre- 
sen:ir.^  an  Increase  of  $3,212,000  over  the 
flscil  year  1961  appropriation.  Included  in 
tinla  bill  also  is  $2,477,0<JU  for  the  Federal 
Extension  Servi^.e,  an  increase  of  $25,000  over 
the  Hjuse  bill  and  $23.00o  under  the  budget 
request. 

These  li^.creases  win  make  !t  possible  to 
provide  State  and  county  extension  person- 
nel with  more  adequa'e  salaries.  In  line  with 
the  percenta8;e  Increase  granted  to  Govern- 
ment employees  la.^t  ye.ar.  Further,  these 
additional  funds  will  perir.it  the  employment 
of  a  very  hmlted  number  .f  si^ecl.ilized  per- 
sonnel at  the  Federal  level.  This  wii:  enable 
the  Extension  Service  to  strengthen  Its  edu- 
cational efforts  In  efflclen<~y  i.n  production 
and  marketing,  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment, uderstandmg  of  Government  pro- 
grams, family  living,  forestry,  and  4-H  Club 
work,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  rural 
areas  development  program. 

At  n  J  time  since  the  inauguration  of  ex- 
tensi.;.n  wnrk  has  the  Job  required  a  higher 
degree  of  skill.  Modern  agriculture  Is  hlghiy 
c.jmplex.  requiring  the  be.st  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technical  know-how 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  the 
educational  and  informational  arm  of  the 
L'  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  It  is  positive  education  In 
action.  With  the  many  farm  problems  con- 
fronting us  at  the  present  time,  these  addi- 
tional funds  are  nece-ssary  for  the  Extension 
Service  to  effectively  perform  its  task  of 
getting  research  and  technical  information 
to  farmers,  along  with  furnishing  factual  in- 
formation  about    the   programs   of   the   De- 


partment of  Agriculture  to  farmers  and 
other  people  of  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  strongly 
supported  appropriations  and  programs  to 
strengthen  our  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, because  I  think  the  program  La  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
agriculture. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Including 
Mississippi,  agriculture  is  still  the  biggest 
industry.  I  know  that  in  my  State  over  40 
percent  of  all  people  who  work  In  agriculture 
or  In  business  depend  directly  upon  fanning 
and  farm  products.  The  value  of  extension 
work  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation  cannot  be  measured,  but  anyone 
familiar  with  progress  in  agriculture  will 
testify  that  extension  work  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments over  the  years.  Our  extension 
agents  employ  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
continuous  training  in  agriculture  at  the 
grassroots,  helping  our  fanners  improve 
their  methods  and  crops. 

Extension  work  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  real  result  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
appropriation.  Including  the  Increases,  to 
continue  this  work  which  means  so  much 
to  the  country.  Surely,  no  one  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  means  so  much  to 
so  many  jjeople. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  again. 
for  the  reason  that  I  may  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  additional  brief  statement 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
on  another  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  by  Senator  John  Stennis  in 
StTPPORT  or  Appropriation  roB  Stafting 
Boll  Weevil  Laboratobt  at  Mississippi 
State  UNrvERsrry 

Included  In  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  an  item  of  $395,000  for  staffing  the  boll 
weevil  research  laboratory  at  Mississippi  State 
tJnlversUy. 

The  boll  weevil,  our  No.  1  agricultural  In- 
sect pest,  needs  and  should  have  the  full  at- 
tention of  our  scientists.  It  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  I  firmly  believe  It  can  be  elimi- 
nated entirely  as  a  major  cotton  problem. 
New  methods  of  insect  control  employing 
radiant  energy,  new  insecticides,  and  germ 
warfare — all  harmless  to  humans,  but  effec- 
tive as  insect  killers — look  promising  In  the 
fight  to  eliminate  the  weevil. 

When  We  review  carefully  all  our  agricul- 
tural research  projects.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  find  a  single  problem  more  critical  or 
more  pressing  than  boll  weevil  eradication. 
This  pest  has  been  a  problem  for  many  years 
and  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  costly 
factors  In  cotton  production.  This  Insect 
alone  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton 
Industry,  and  Is  a  major  cost  factor  In  about 
80  percent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage  in  the 
United  States  and  affects  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  all  cotton  producers. 

In  recent  years,  the  boll  weevU  has  caused 
an  average  annual  direct  loss  of  more  than 
$300  million  In  yields.  This  annual  loss  has 
been  suffered  although  many  growers  have 
spent  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  for  control 
measures.  Indirect  costs  resulting  from  de- 
terioration In  quality  and  immature  fibers 
have  also  been  severe 

My  own  State  of  Mississippi  has  suffered 
the  highest  boll  weevil  loss  of  any  State 
in  the  Cotton  Belt.  During  a  recent  6-ycar 
period,  estimates  indicate  the  Mississippi 
cotton  farmers  lost  2'i  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton to  the  boll  weevil  and  over  a  million  tons 
of  seed — a  total  cash  loss  of  $407  million. 
The  boll  weevil  threat  will  be  even  greater 


In  the  years  ahead  If  we  do  not  Ond  a  sound 
method  of  eradication. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of 
A  boll  weevil  research  laboratory  at  Missis- 
sippi State  University,  and  it  U  rapidly  near- 
Ing  completion.  This  laboratory  will  be 
ready  for  full  operation  early  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  appropriation  of  $395,000. 
Included  In  the  present  bill.  Is  for  necessary 
staffing  of  the  laboratory  for  the  first  year's 
operation.  It  should  bie  approved  so  that 
this  vital  research  work  can  be  commenced. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  does  have  the  respKjn- 
sibility  of  enacting  those  measures  which 
will  protect  the  soil  of  the  country,  and 
I  have  supported  such  measures,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  IlIinoLs,  which  I  have  co- 
sporvsored,  provides  any  restriction  of  soil 
conservation  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  the  drainage  propram  In 
which  the  Government  participates 
would  not  be  restricted  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  All  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  stop  the  giving  away  by 
the  US.  Government  of  a  lot  of  free  lime 
and  fertilizer  to  Increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  farms  at  a  time  when  we 
have  more  production  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  $8  billion  to 
$10  billion  worth  of  surplus  crops,  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  is  supporting 
the  production  of  crops  at  a  profit  to 
benefit  the  farmers,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  paying  $40  to  $50  an 
acre  to  take  land  out  of  production.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment provide  free  fertilizer  and  lime  in 
order  to  increase  productivity  on  the 
land  which  Is  left  in  production. 

This  fact  that  this  was  not  needed 
was  recognized  by  the  preceding  admin- 
istration, by  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  in- 
creased appropriation  Is  opposed  very 
properly  this  year  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  repeat,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  not  approved  the 
additional  $100  million,  nor  do  I  find 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
FYeeman.  has  recommended  It  as  being 
necessary.  To  the  contrary,  they  said 
It  Is  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the 
other  phases  of  the  agricultural  program. 
They  are  in  favor  of  our  amendment  to 
cut  this  $100  million. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves the  question  of  how  long  the  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  borrow  money, 
paying  interest  on  It,  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  land 
on  the  one  hand,  and  borrow  money  and 
pay  Interest  in  order  to  take  agricultural 
land  out  of  production  on  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  these  contradictory  pro- 
grams which  are  bankrupting  us. 

Someone  may  say  that  $100  million 
is  a  small  part  of  a  $6  billion  program, 
but  $100  million  is  still  a  lot  of  money 
to  provide  over  and  above  the  sum  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  over  and  above  what  was 
testified  was  necessary  by  the  EK'part- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  means  $2  mil- 
lion a  week.     That  is  $400,000  a  day  for 
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a  5-day  workint'  week.    It  mean.-  $50,000 
an  hour  for  each  8-hour  day. 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  amendment 
we  shall  be  paying  out  $100  million  above 
the  budget  request  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  faims  to  increase  the 
agricultural  surpluses  being  stored  m 
Government  warehouses. 

I  think  It  would  be  much  better  to 
.•jtrike  out  the  provision  for  $100  million, 
and  then  restore  in  the  bill  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  research.  Re- 
search is  .something  which  farmers  can- 
not do  for  themselves.  The  Government 
can  really  help  by  providinR  more  re- 
search. Certainly,  more  research  is 
something  we  need.  P'or  too  often  we 
find  the  Government  and  unfortunately 
the  committees  cf  Congress  being  miserly 
whenever  we  approach  research  pro- 
grams, but  at  the  same  time  we  spend 
millions  of  dolU  rs  on  programs  which 
in  effect  hurt  rather  than  help  the 
farmer. 

This  $100  million  is  not  for  conser\a- 
tion  of  the  .soil.  Let  us  be  realistic — it 
just  produces  more  crops, 

I  think  the  $100  million  should  be 
stricken  out  in  the  name  of  good  com- 
monsense,  not  only  for  this  program  but 
also  in  order  to  cut  back  the  cost  of  the 
storage  program  for  storing  surj^lus 
agricultural  commodities.  It  will  still 
leave  $150  million  for  other  real  conser- 
vation program.^; 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    WILLI.^M.S  of  Delaware.     I  vield. 

Mr  LAUSCIiE  Is  the  pending 
amendment  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
somethinn  from  the  bill' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
Joined  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  $250  million 
Item  to  $150  million,  which  is  exactly 
the  amnur.f  reconmended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  a:id  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Our  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  appropriations  to  be  provided 
by  the  bill  by  $100  million. 

Mr,  LAUSCHIl  TTie  reasoning  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware is  that  on  the  one  har^d  we  are 
paying  money  to  reduce  farm  produc- 
tion, and.  on  the  other  hand,  by  such  a 
provision  in  the  bill  we  would  be  paying 
money  to  increase  production.  One  or 
the  other  is  wront.':  both  cannot  be  right. 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  corre<:-t.  I  think  I  have  had 
as  much  experience  with  apriculture  as 
some  other  Senators.  The  argument 
that  one  can  build  the  soil  up  for  20  years 
In  advance  is  nisleadintr  By  putting 
on  fertilizer  and  lime  today  that  will 
not  be  the  result  The  efTect  of  the  fer- 
tilizer will  be  gone  m  a  couple  of  years, 
and  the  lime  wi:i  last  not  more  than  5 
years  Those  itrms  must  bo  put  on  the 
land  at  regular  intervals.  Fertilizer  In 
most  areas  should  be  put  on  the  land 
every  year,  and  lime  should  be  put  on 
every  3  or  5  years  at  the  outside. 

This  free  lime  and  fertilizer  means  in- 
creased production  on  the  farms  and 
more  agricultural  commodities  to  be  put 
into   Government    warehouses. 

It  is  a  direct  contradiction  with  respect 
to    the    program    upon    which    we    are 
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sp^-ndiiiK  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  tnke  land  out  of  production,  good 
agricultural  land,  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  surpluses.  1  Uimk  this  will  be  a 
complete  waste  of  money  in  itself  and,  m 
addition.  It  will  cost  us  another  $40  to 
$50  million  to  support  and  to  store  the 
agricultural  commodities  which  will  be 
produced  as  a  result  of  spending  the 
$100  million. 

The  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  statement  of  the 
purpose  which  lias  motivated  tne  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Sena  X3r  from 
Delaware  in  espousing  the  amendment 
declares  the  soundness  of  it.  I  simply 
cannot  see  why  we  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  pay  to  take  land  out  of  pr^xluction 
so  as  to  reduce  ourpluses,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  pay  $100  million  to  increase 
production  or  to  make  the  land  {ivailable 
20  years  from  now  for  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  increa.jed  pro- 
duction potential  is  not  to  be  used  20 
years  from  now.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said,  phosphate  w  >uld  im- 
prove the  yield  for  perhaps  2  years. 
Lime,  as  I  imderstand  the  situation, 
would  improve  the  land  for  not  more 
than  5  years.  The.se  are  not  permanent 
processes  of  soil  building,  but  temporary 
processes  to  increase  yields  ;_ake  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  they  will  sliortly 
vanish  and  disappear 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIU.IAMS  of  Delaware.     I  vicld 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  gladly  subNcribe  to 
the  views  expres-^ed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  E'elaware. 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  certainly  hope  the 
amendment  will  l>e  agreed  to. 

I  think  in  the  field  of  good,  construc- 
tive research  the  Government  can  very 
properly  spend  even  more  money  than  it 
has  spent,  but  I  do  not  think  \.e  would 
be  helping  thie  American  farm(r  by  re- 
fusing to  adopt  this  amendment.  The 
strongest  support  given  before  t  he  com- 
mittee— and  I  have  read  the  testimony — 
was  by  the  Limestone  Institute',  by  the 
people  who  will  sell  the  lime.  The  pro- 
posal was  opposed  by  one  cf  the  leading 
farm   organizations  of   America,. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  the  bill  and 
the  chairman  of  the  commutes  in  the 
argument  for  the  increased  appropria- 
tion. I  say  that  at  the  beginning.  I  have 
always  supported  these  program;;. 

I  believe  there  might  be  an  implica- 
tion, on  the  part  of  one  who  rei.ds  what 
tlie  Senat-or  has  .said,  that  fertLizer  and 
limestone  apply  directly  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  row  crops  or  grain,  which 
are  in  suiplus;  for  example,  corn  or 
wheat.     lb  it  not  correct  that  tlie  fer- 


tilizer and  lime  to  be  made  available 
under  the  program  could  not  be  applied 
to  tlie  land  m  the  year  m  which  liiey 
are  made  available  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  or  row  crops? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps, but  It  does  not  mean  anything,  be- 
cause, as  I  sa:d  Ix'fore,  the  limt  will  im- 
prove the  soil  for  an  average  of  3  to  5 
years  and  the  fertiliser  wiil  improve  the 
soil  for  a  year  or  two.  Tlie  hme  and 
fertilizer  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  this 
year  with  a  cover  crop,  then  next  year 
the  farmer  can  have  a  corn  crop  and 
thereby  get  the  benefit  Therefore,  the 
prociam  would  increase  the  production 
of  the  land,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky well  knows 

Mr.  COOPEIR  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  improve  the 
soil  and  to  promote  better  soil  prac- 
tices. I  believe  it  could  be  inferred 
by  someone  who  did  not  understand — I 
know  It  is  not  the  Senator  s  intention  to 
give  such  an  implication — that  the  fer- 
tilizer and  lime  are  to  be  use<l  m  a  year 
to  produce  the  crops  which  may  be  in 
surplus  in  that  same  year.  That.  a£  the 
Senator  knows,  is  not  the  true  state- 
ment of  fact 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware,  The 
fertilizer  and  lime  may  not  be  used  in 
the  same  year,  but  they  will  produce  in- 
creased crops  for  the  next  year.  Crops 
are  being  produced  this  year  with  last 
year's  lime,  and  the  Government  will 
put  those  crops  into  a  Government  ware- 
house. Those  crops  are  bemg  produced 
with  the  free  lime  and  fertilizer  fiu- 
nished  last  year.  While  the  crops  may 
come  along  a  jear  late  the  answer  is  the 
same  although  technically  they  may  not 
be  crops  resulting  directly  from  the  use 
of  fertilizer  and  lime  in  tlie  year  in 
which  it  is  pro\  ided. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  example,  if  in 
1961  lane  or  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
to  a  particular  acreage,  theie  would  be 
grass  or  some  legume  on  that  acrea.sre 
and  not  corn  or  wheat  or  sc^me  crop  in 
surplus.     That  is  correct;  is  it  nof 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
lime  would  be  pood  for  an  average  of  3 
to  5  years,  depending  upon  the  soil. 
The  fertilizer  would  provide  benefits  for 
1  or  2  or  3  yeais.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  lime  and  fertilizer  are  put  on  in  one 
year  and  that  corn  or  wheat  or  some 
other  crop  is  not  produced  that  particu- 
lar year  would  not  mean  anything.  The 
fertilizer  and  lime  would  produce  tliose 
same  crops  the  next  year.  It  will  be  in 
use  over  a  5-year  period  of  time.  Tlie 
field  can  be  used  the  next  year  to  pro- 
duce surplus  crops.  Tliat  is  certainly 
true.     The  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  each  year  the  par- 
ticular acreage  is  withdrawn, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  each 
year  the  particular  acreage  is  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  the  Government  paying 
another  $40  or  $50  per  acre  under  an- 
otlier  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  acreage  is  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  the  crop 
each  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  la 
withdrawn  if  the  Govemmect  pays. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  land  is  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  the  crop. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
land  IS  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  the  crop  for  the  year  in  which  the 
farmer  gets  free  lime  and  fertilizer,  but 
the  land  goes  back  into  production  im- 
mediately the  next  year  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  $40  to  $50  an  acre  to  keep 
It  out  of  production. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  is  that  every 
vear  the  program  is  in  effect  x  acres  are 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  crops 
which  might  be  in  surplus 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  would 
.>ay  that  every  year  there  are  r  acres  out 
of  production,  but  the  land  is  not  neces- 
sarily withdrawn  from  production,  be- 
cause the  farmers,  lone  before  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats  ever  heard  of  the  soil 
conservation  program  rotated  their 
crops.  I  have  been  on  a  farm  Farmers 
rotated  crops  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ever  heard  of  it  Frankly,  I 
think  the  Department  t;ot  the  Idea  from 
the  farmers.  Some  farmer  came  in  to 
tell  them  about  it.  and  the  Department 
.said,  "That  is  a  wonderful  idea;  now  we 
will  tell  the  farmers  how  to  do  it." 

The  farmers  have  rotated  crops  for 
years,  and  in  fact  for  generations.  The 
Senator's  father  did 

Mr   COOPER      He  did 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Our 
grandfathers  did  All  we  are  doing  is 
paying  the  farmers  for  something  they 
would  do  anyway,  the  farmers  knew  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  that 
this  is  a  good  practice 

Mr  COOPER  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  program 
has  taught  many  farmers  or  has  helped 
to  teach  many  farmers,  even  as  a  result 
of  payments,  that  rotation  of  crops  is  a 
good  thing,  which  will  improve  farming 
and  farmland  throughout  the  country. 
The  Senator  knows  that.  One  has  only 
to  drive  through  the  country'  to  know 
that  this  program  has  improved  farm- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawa^^'  I  would 
agree  that  it  has  improved  some  farm- 
land, but  to  say  that  the  farmland  would 
not  have  been  improved  without  the  pro- 
gram I  do  not  think  is  proper  Many 
farmers  have  never  participated  but  have 
buUt  up  their  soil  In  some  instances 
they  have  done  equally  as  good  a  job 
without  the  program,  if  not  better  To 
say  that  the  only  way  this  soil  improve- 
ment could  have  been  achieved  was  by 
having  the  Federal  Government  pay 
them  is  in  my  opinion  not  correct 

I  have  said  that  there  are  many  fea- 
tures of  the  program  of  soil  conserva- 
tion of  which  I  approve  and  which  I  will 
support.  I  have  supported  them.  I  think 
we  should  build  up  the  soil  for  the  fu- 
ture However,  I  do  not  think  that  by 
giving  free  fertilizer  and  lime  we  shall  be 
building  for  the  future  We  will  simply 
build  up  surpluses  for  tomorrow  or,  to  be 
exact,  for  the  next  year. 

It  will  not  help  the  position  of  the 
American  farmer  who  is  already  handi- 
capped m  the  market  by  these  surpluses 
which  are  holding  down  farm  prices. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■;> 

xMr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  :  leld. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
peat what  I  said  a  year  ago.     Following 


my  affirmative  vote  to  reduce  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  limestone  and 
other  fertilizers  from  $250  million  to 
.$150  million,  the  limestone  dealers  cir- 
culated a  letter  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
in  which  they  said,  in  effect,  Dear  Mr. 
Farmer,  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  your  Senator,  Fr.^nk  Lausche,  voted 
to  reduce  from  $250  million  down  to 
S150  million  the  appropriation  providing 
you  with  limestone  We  do  not  write 
you  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing you  against  him,  but  we 
thought,  Mr  Parmer,  that  you  would 
like  to  know  what  he  did," 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  letter 
which  the  limestone  dealers  sent  out  2 
years  ago.  If  I  had  any  question  about 
the  propriety  of  what  I  did  when  I  cast 
my  vote,  after  I  read  that  letter  I  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  ought  to  have  my 
vigorous  rebuff. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct  The  Limestone  In- 
stitute sent  such  a  letter  to  the  farmers 
in  the  States  of  all  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  position  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  am  confident  they 
will  do  so  again.  Significantly  that 
letter  was  signed  by  a  man  who  is  mak- 
ing an  easy  living  in  Washington  as  a 
lobbyist  for  the  Limestone  Institute  He 
is  a  man  who  I  doubt  has  ever  done  a 
day's  work  on  a  farm  in  his  life.  It 
could  be  said  he  makes  his  living  farm- 
ing the  farmers,  not  the  farm  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  what  a  real  farm  looks  like. 
He  makes  his  money  in  Washington 
selling  lime  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  bill  represents  a  $100  million  order 
for  him.  Nevertheless  one  of  the  largest 
farm  organizations  in  America  testified 
that  the  extra  $100  million  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  they  agreed 
it  would  be  better  if  the  item  were  de- 
leted. 

The  Secretaries  of  Agnculture  under 
both  the  preceding  and  the  present  ad- 
ministrations, men  who  are  supposed  to 
have  the  interests  of  farmers  at  heart, 
have  said  that  the  farmers  of  America 
would  be  better  off  if  the  extra  $100  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  bill  were  saved  for 
the  taxpayers  rather  than  spent  to  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  farms 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    WII.I.IAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  farm  or- 
ganization does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  others  have  repeatedly  taken 
a  position  against  the  proposal  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of 
farmers.  Yet  no  organization  has  stood 
more  strongly  for  good  soil  conservation 
practices  and  good  farming  methods 
than  the  American  Farm  Bureau  That 
organization  has  assisted  and  supported 
such  programs  as  drainage,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  other  sound  phases  of 
the  farm  program.  It  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  such  programs  as  would  help 
the  farmers. 

There  are  many  areas  of  farming  in 
which  the  Government  can  help  the 
American  farmer  As  I  said  before.  I  be- 
lieve research  is  one  of  the  fields. 


These  farm  organizations  have  been 
strong  advocates  of  extended  research 
programs. 

If  only  5  percent  of  this  $100  million 
were  earmarked  for  research  both  the 
farmers  and  taxpayers  would  benefit. 

If  there  were  a  shortage  of  productive 
capacity  or  a  shortage  of  food,  the  full 
program  could  be  justified  If  a  war 
were  going  on  and  we  needed  the  food 
there  would  be  a  reason  for  the  full  ap- 
propriation. Certainly  there  is  no  reason 
for  it  today. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  both  th€  conservative  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  and  the 
allegedly  liberal  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr  Freeman,  expressed  opposition  to 
the  appropriation? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  so  un- 
derstand. The  Budget  Bureau  in  both 
administrations  opposed  a  $250  million 
annual  program.  I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony, and  I  have  failed  to  see  any  point 
at  which  Mr  Freeman  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  For  the  benefit  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
can  say  that  the  same  organization  sent 
out  letters  to  farmers  in  New  York 
State.  I  received  a  copy  of  such  a  let- 
ter It  merely  enclosed  a  brochure 
that  the  organization  had  sent  out.  I 
think  most  farmers  have  shown  the 
good  sense,  as  evidenced  by  the  support 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, to  favor  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  Douglas-Williams 
axis  in  support  of  the  amendment 
The  Senators  are  sound  in  the  position 
that  they  have  taken  Under  their 
amendment,  we  can  save  a  little  money 
without  seriously  impairing  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  saving  would  be 
$100  million. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  amount  is 
minor  when  considered  alongside  the 
astronomical  figures  in  which  we  cus- 
tomarily deal.  But  unless  we  watch 
very  carefully  items  like  the  one  about 
which  we  are  speaking,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  huge  national  defense 
needs  and  other  national  needs  our 
country  must  fulfill.  We  are  being 
given  an  opportunity  today  to  make 
some  of  the  sacrifices  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  lately.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  a  saving  to  be  made 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I 
thank  the  Senator.  As  I  said  before, 
the  strongest  testimony  that  was  given 
for  the  full  appropriation  was  given  by 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  official  represent- 
ative of  the  Limestone  Institute.  I 
have  not  noticed  this  year  the  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Association,  but  I  know 
that  in  preceding  years  representatives 
have  testified  in  favor  of  cutting  the 
program,  and  I  understand  that  this 
year  their  testimony  was  the  same. 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  am  told  that  rep- 
resentatives did  testify  this  year  and 
that  their  position  on  this  Issue  is  un- 
changed. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  While 
the  saving,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  may 
be  small  in  the  minds  of  some  as  com- 
pared with  the  $6  billion  in  the  bill, 
nevertheless  a  s;iving  of  $100  million  a 
year  amounts  to  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion a  week,  $40,000  a  day.  figuring  an  8- 
hour  day  and  a  5 -day  working  week. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
result  in  a  savm«  of  $100  million  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  Fu:  tliermore.  the 
Budget  Bureau  did  not  approve  this 
$100  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.     Has   the  Senator  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not.  but  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  think  thi^re  should  be  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.   BUSH       Mr.   President.   wlU    the 
Senator  frum  lUmois  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  have  not. 
Mr    BUSH.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see  that  I  am  be- 
ginning to  find  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  CARI^ON  Mr  President,  before 
tlie  vote  on  the  amendment,  we  should 
realize  that  the  program  is  a  coopera- 
tive program  The  Federal  Government 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  over 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  when  it  gets 
down  to  the  individual  farmer,  he  must 
participate  in  the  program,  and  then 
receives  only  a  portion  of  the  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
It  is  an  e.ssential  program,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  item  as  re- 
jxirted  by  the  distingui.shed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  refer  to  the 
item  of  $250  million  for  building  soil 
and  assisting  the  farmers.  In  view  of 
the  testimony  given  that  the  items  are 
most  helpful  and  necessary.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Senators  will  not  vote  against 
the  propo.sal 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  wish 
to  sf>eak  on  an  item  appearing  on  page 
15.  line  11,  of  the  pending  bill  under 
the  title  "Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. Marketing  Research  "  I  note  that 
the  committ<:»e  increased  the  item  from 
$4,515,000  to  S4  795,000 

The  report  on  this  bill,  page  8.  en- 
titled "Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
Marketing  Research."  reads  as  follows: 
For  marketing  research,  the  committee 
recommencU  »4  79.S.0O0  bo  appropriated. 
ThlB  la  an  Increase  of  •280.000  over  the 
estimate  and  the  House  biU  and  an  increase 
of  $577,800  over  1961.  The  recommendwl 
Increase  consists  of:  (a)  *  160.000  to  develop 
plana  and  specifications  for  a  research  fa- 
cility on  a  site  to  be  obtained  without  cost, 
and  to  Intensify  the  markeUng  research  on 
peanuts:  (b)  jeoOOO  to  initiate  a  study  of 
maintenance  of  quality  in  citrus;  (c)  MO.OOO 
to  accelerate  horticultural  research  in  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  related  problems 
affecting  the  quality  of  flowers  after  har- 
vesting; and  (di  taoOOO  to  conduct  a  study 
of  methods  for  objective  gaging  of  maturity 
of  apples  as  an  aid  to  harresting  and  quaHty 
control. 


I  appreciate  these  projects  are  valu- 
able research,  products. 

During  the  hearing.; s  I  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee,  under  the  V(?ry  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  GeoiTia  ,  Mr  RrssiLi.l  and 
slre.si,ed  the  need  for  a  strain  miirkcung 
research  center  and  suggested  that  it  be 
built  at  Manhattan.  Kans. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment,  which, 
if  approved,  would  make  available  $140,- 
000  for  planning  this  project.  Ttiere  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  early 
construction  of  the  marketing  research 
center  and  I  am  pleased  to  advise  that 
Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan. 
Kans.,  has  offered  to  deed  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  site  of  5  acres  for  such  a 
laboratory.  As  most  of  you  know, 
Kansas  State  University  is  considered 
among  the  outstandmg  agricultural  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation:  and  in  the  field 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  related  products,  it 
is  the  outstanding  university.  It  works 
vei-y  closely  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  which  is  an 
organization  representing  more  than 
250,000  wheatgrowers  in  the  Midwest,  has 
been  working  quite  closely  with  Kansas 
State  University  and  my.self  in  supi)ort  of 
this  laboratory.  At  this  time  we  thmk 
that  the  building  and  related  facilities 
could  be  constructed  for  an  estimated 
$1,900,000 

The  Gram  Marketing  Research  Cen- 
ter I  propo.se  would  be  the  type  of  activity 
that  is  a  function  of  marketing  research 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
USDA.  The  objective  of  this  propo.sed 
grain  research  center  would  be  to  develop 
new  and  more  efficient  ways  of  making 
U.S.  grain  and  grain  products  more  de- 
sirable to  domestic  and  foreign  buyers 
and  users.  This  research  would  seek  to 
prevent  waste  and  spoilage  and  maintain 
quality  in  the  channels  of  trade,  improve 
efficiency  and  lower  cast  of  handling. 
storage,  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  grain  and  grain  products,  and  improve 
grade  standards  and  sampling  and  grain 
grading  methods  and  equipment. 

Five  States— KarLsas.  Nebraska.  Colo- 
rado. Missouri,  and  Oklahoma— raise  50 
percent  of  the  winter  wheat,  and  41  per- 
cent of  the  total  wheat  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  four  States  besides 
Kansas  all  border  Kansas,  and  would  of 
course  have  access  to  this  proix)sed  lab- 
oratory. 

I  appreciate  the  problem  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  do  not  like 
to  offer  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
However.  I  wonder  whether  the  cliairman 
has  any  sugcestions  to  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  vcrj-  dili- 
gent in  pursuing  this  matter.  I  believe 
this  is  the  second  year  that  he  has  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Committee  on  .Appropri- 
ations. It  is  a  very  worthy  project,  and 
one  that  eventually  will  be  constructed. 
Certain  difficulties  are  involved  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  we  did  not  have  a  budget  esti- 
mate, although  I  understand  the  project 
stands  vei-y  high  on  the  list  of  priorities 
for  facilities  within  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Another  httle  difficulty  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  the  loca- 


tion of  the  laboratorv-.  The  committee 
was  not  unanimous  ui  its  views  as  to 
where  the  laboratory  should  be  located. 
\^'^leat  IS  grown  m  a  great  many  States 
of  the  Union.  Kansas  is  a  great  wheat 
State.  There  are  other  great  wheat 
States.  Therefore,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  pass  the  matter  over  for  this 
year  in  the  hope  of  having  a  budget  es- 
timate submitted  for  the  item,  which 
would  establish  the  location  of  tiie  site. 
and  in  tliat  way  we  would  be  absolved  of 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  its  loca- 
tion between  several  great  wheat  :no- 
ducing  States.  Wc  have  no  budget  esti- 
mate to  guide  us.  Generally  speaking. 
when  a  budget  estimate  is  submitted. 
the  location  is  determined.  In  my 
judgment,  we  will  get  a  budge:  estimate 
on  the  laboratoiT — not  right  away,  but 
in  tlie  vei-y  near  future. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  tlie  distinguisht^d  chair- 
man. I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Senator  has  made  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  situation.  As  I  have 
said,  when  it  comes  to  the  location  of 
the  laboratoiT.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
again  that  Kansas  is  in  the  center  of  a 
five-State  area — Mi.s.soun.  Oklahoma. 
Nebraska.  Colorado,  and  Kansas— which 
raises  50  percent  of  the  winter  wheat 
of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  only  logical  that  t:iat  area 
should  be  given  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  on  the  location.  I 
sir.cerely  hope  that  next  year  we  may 
have  the  privilege  of  having  u  budget 
recommendation  on  this  item.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  assure  tlie  Senator 
that  It  would  certainly  resolve  embar- 
rassment for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  we  haa  a  budget  estimate,  so 
as  to  locate  the  laboratory  at  a  definite 
place. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  an.end- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 1  Mr  DorcL.AS'  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  !  Mr  Williams  '  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Englei.  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  'Mr, 
Gruening'.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr.  LoNGi.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr  R.^iNDOLTH  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr  .^mathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  aLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Sm others  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote   "nay.' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  !Mr.  Chave?]  is  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  .  If  prest  nt  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.«;ent  and 
votinc.  the  Senator  from  West  Virpmia 
.Mr  Randolph]  would  vote  "nay." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley]  is 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges!  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
Case;   is  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '■  Mr. 
Chavez  '.  If  present  and  votui'-;.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
■  yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Npw  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BARTLETT  'after  havint;  voted 
in  the  affirmative '  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [  Mr,  Engle  1  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay  '  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 


The   result   was    announced- 
nav.^  64    a.s  follow-s: 

[No.  811 

I  .  YEAS— 26 


-yea.s 


Beall 

Dotiglas 

Miller 

Benr.ett 

Fong 

Past  ore 

BogKS 

Goldwat^r 

Pell 

Buah 

Hart  Ice 

Smith,  Mass. 

Butler 

H:fkenlooper 

Tower 

Clark 

Hruj^ka 

WUUams,  N,J. 

Cot  tor 

Javits 

WUUams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Keating 

Young.  Oi..o 

Dirksen 

Lausohe 

NAYS— 64 

Aiiceri 

Haydea 

Morton 

Allot: 

HicKey 

Moss 

Anderson 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Muakie 

Bvirdick 

Hvimphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  Va 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Cape  hart 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Carroil 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Case   S   Dak 

Long.  Mo, 

Scott 

Church 

Long,  La 

Smith,  M.iine 

Coor>er 

Magnuson 

Spark  man 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Kfustiand 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

E'.lender 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervm 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Fulbnght 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gon 

Monronev 

H.irt 

Morse 

NOT   VOTING- 

-10 

Bartlett 

Engle 

Smathers 

Bridges 

Gruenlng 

W;lf'y 

Case.  N.J, 

Long.  Hawaii 

Chavez 

Randolph 

So    the    amendment    offered    by    Mr 
Douglas  and  Mr    Williams  of  Delaware 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  in  the 
other  body  an  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide .some  funds  for  the  study  of  the  ag- 
ricultural market  center  at  Boston, 
Mass,  However,  through  an  error  in 
the  other  body,  the  S75.000  which  was 
involved  was  placed  under  the  heading 
of  "Payments  to  States." 

The  Senate  committee,  not  being  in- 
formed   of    what    the    money    was    for. 
struck   out   that    item      As  a   matter   of 
fact,    it    should    be    under    the    item    of 
Marketing  research  " 

The  project  seems  to  be  a  desirable 
one.  Therefore.  I  move  that  the  bill  be 
amended  on  page  15,  in  line  14,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  "$4,795,000",  and  in- 
.serting   in  lieu  thereof     $4,870,000'.  in 


order  that  this  important  study  may  be 
made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  asreeinti  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations  with  reference 
to  an  item  found  in  the  budget  and  in 
the  bill  for  research  on  amy  lose  corn.  I 
understand  some  $277,000  has  been  allo- 
cated for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  which  is  an  equivalent  amount  to 
that  which  will  have  been  expended  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  a  re- 
quest had  been  made  for  an  increase  in 
that  figure.  I  am  wondering  what  the 
reasons  were  for  having  rejected  that 
increase, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  .several  elements  were  in- 
volved in  that  action. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sum  which  was 
set  up  in  the  budget  for  the  project  was 
relatively  small.  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  before  me  at  this  time,  but  it  was 
$40,000  or  $50,000  The  committee  felt, 
when  it  compared  this  program  with  the 
other  research  programs,  that  the  $277.- 
000  for  its  support  was  a  very  substan- 
tial sum.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  total  for  every  phase  of  agricultural 
research  in  this  countiT  is  only  $78  mil- 
lion and  is  divided  up  into  several 
hundred  different  projects,  $277,000  con- 
stitutes a  very  substantial  project. 

We  increased  the  overall  appropriation 
for  research  in  this  area,  and  if  the 
Department  desires  to  allocate  more 
funds  for  this  purpose,  it  may  do  so. 
We  have  never  been  penurious  in  our 
allocations  for  research.  A  very  large 
request  was  submitted  by  some  organ- 
ization for  research  on  grain,  somethmg 
like  $1  million,  and  we  did  not  feel  that 
the  facts  presented  justified  it. 

There  are  other  funds  provided  in  the 
bill.  There  is  a  contingent  fund  of  $1 
million  which  could  be  allocated  for  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in 
the  general  appropriations  for  research. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  say 
that  the  total  appropriation  for  research 
approximated  $2  million? 

Mr    RUSSELL      No;  $78  million. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  The  entire  agricul- 
tural research  service'' 

Mr.  RUSSELl.  That  does  not  include 
the  payment  to  the  States.  The  States 
direct  that  research. 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  was  in  the  range  of 
$78  million':' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Seventy-eight  million 
dollars. 

Mr    HRUSKA      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  includes  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  research  to  deal  with  in.sects. 
diseases  that  attack  plants,  diseases  of 
animals,  new  diseases  that  bring  about 
great  losses  Personally,  I  feel  this  is  a 
very  substantial  sum  for  this  research, 
but  there  is  other  money  available  there 
if  the  Department  desires  to  allocate  it. 


Mr.  HRUSKA,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  explanation. 

Because  of  industrial  purposes  to 
winch  amylose  corn  can  be  devoted, 
there  Is  great  interest  in  high  amylose 
com  in  Nebraska.  Starch  refined  from 
ordmary  corn  is  about  25  percent  amyl- 
ose and  75  percent  amylopectin.  But  in 
my  Stat*  the  high  amylose  corn  ranges 
up  to  65  percent  amylose  content.  The 
aim  is  to  do  even  better. 

There  are  vast  possibilities  for  divert- 
ing this  crop  from  normal  channels  of 
consumption  and  Government  storage 
to  mdustrial  purpckses.  Hence  the  con- 
stant effort  to  advance  even  higher  amyl- 
ose content  and  processes  for  sepa- 
rating pure  amylose  and  amylopectin 
fractions  from  ordinary  dent  corn 

Among  those  active  locally  and  re- 
gionally in  this  field  are  the  Corn  Indus- 
tries Research  Foundation,  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute,  the  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co..  and  the  Institute 
of  Paper  Chemistry.  They  have  coop- 
erated with  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  program.  In  fact, 
the  progress  and  efforts  along  this  line 
were  noted  recently  In  a  June  11.  1961. 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  F>oint 
in  my  rem^arks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SciENCK  Called  On  To  Find  New   Uses   ro« 
Farm   SuEiT-us 

Scientific  research  conducted  by  the  \3S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  has  tremen- 
dously increased  farm  production.  But  tliere 
has  been  no  corresponding  research  to  de- 
velop uses  and  markets  for  the  Increased 
production  The  State  of  Nebraska  has  set 
out  to  correct  this  by  establishing  an  agri- 
cultural products  Industrial  utilization  re- 
search program 

Fourteen  research  projects  are  underway. 
The  State's  chief  grain  crops — corn  and 
wheat — furnish  most  of  the  materials  of 
these  research  explorations.  Scientists  know 
that  many  nonfood  products  can  be  de- 
veloped from  them  The  problem  Is  to  cre- 
ate the  products  desired  for  commercial  uses 
and  to  make  them  economical  enough  to 
sell  at  competitive  prices. 

Starch  Is  the  major  component  of  both 
corn  and  wheat  and  much  of  the  research  In- 
volves Its  possibilities.  The  paper  Industry 
Is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  starch,  and  re- 
search being  carried  on  with  the  Institute 
of  Paper  Chemistry  Is  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  and  more  versatUe  starch 
products  for  this  market.  Other  research 
seeks  new  uses  In  the  growing  plastics  field 

Interest  In  Nebraska's  program  has  spread 
to  neighboring  States,  and  a  broader  re- 
search development  seems  In  sight  To  fa- 
cilitate a  regional  approach,  an  Agricultural 
Products  Utilization  Association,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  was  Incorporated  In  Nebraska. 
It  will  provide  the  machinery  to  coordinate 
the  different  State  programs. 

By  creating  new  wealth  out  of  our  farm 
abundance,  the  Nebraska  plan  looks  like  an 
example  of  the  self-reliance  that  once  was 
known  as  an  American  trait. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
erable research  has  been  done  already 
by  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  amylose  field.  From  1955  through 
fiscal  year  1961  about  $1V4  million  was 
spent  on  research,   and  for  fiscal  year 
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1962  there  Is  an  allocation  of  about 
$277,000.  After  expenditure  of  that 
amount,  some  $1  '2  million  will  have  been 
spent  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  is  good  foundational  work.  It 
is  a  good  pioneering  effort  upon  which 
States  like  Nebraska  have  been  able  to 
build.  Nebraska  is  grateful  for  this 
pioneering  work  There  is  a  large  indus- 
trial demand,  and  it  is  felt  that  more 
could  be  allowed  than  the  $277,000  wh.ch 
is  the  current  level  of  research  work  in 
the  ?>deral  budget,  Howe.er,  with  tlie 
explanation  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  this  subject,  I  am  sure  fur- 
ther progress  will  be  made  and  will  be  in 
good  order.  It  will  be  a  further  founda- 
tion for  effort-s  like  those  being  currently 
conduct^'d  in  my  home  State  of 
Nebraska 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  very  fine  explanation 
and  for  his  obvious  sympathy  with  this 
type  of  agricultural  research 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  am  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  every  form  of 
agricultural  research  It  is  the  only 
weapon  we  have  had  to  enable  the  farm- 
ers to  keep  pace  with  modem-day  life 
in  this  country. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  obvious  merit  of 
tins  type  of  research  is  that  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  divert  part  of  the  com 
crop  for  indu.'^tnal  purposes,  instead  of 
use  in  normal  channels  of  consumption, 
particularly  in  Government  storage,  of 
which  there  is  already  too  much. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  There  is  room  to 
strengthen  every  aspect  of  research  to 
Increase  utilization  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Pre<;ident.  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  have  done  their 
iL'^ual  fine  job  on  this  difficult  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  extend  my  thank.«;  to  this 
subcommittee  for  their  diligent  efforts. 
I  would  like  to  have  had  certain  addi- 
tional items  included  in  the  bill  but  it  is 
impo.ssible  for  such  a  committee  to  sat- 
isfy completely  every  Member  of  this 
body.  We  ran  always  be  sure,  however, 
that  our  requests  are  given  fair  and 
equitable  treatment. 

The  committee  s  recommendations  on 
agricultural  research  items  are  to  be 
commended  Of  special  significance  to 
Arkansas  are  additional  funds  for  soy- 
bean research  and  re.<^earch  on  air  sac 
di.'ieases  in  poultr>-.  Soybeans  are  the 
second  most  important  crop  m  Arkansas 
and  research  on  soybean  problems  has 
not  kept  pjice  with  the  growth  of  this 
industry.  It  hiis  been  estimated  tiiat  an 
increavSe  in  productivity  of  1  bushel  per 
acre  would  result  in  increasing  income  to 
soybean  producers  by  $50  million  The 
committees  approvlil  of  $100,000  to 
strengthen  the  research  program  will 
pay  ample  dividends  in  future  years. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommended an  additional  $250,000  above 
the  House  appropriation  of  $387,800  to 
accelerate  research  on  air  sac  diseases 
in  poultry.  Poultry  producers,  and  those 
of  us  who  represent  poultry  producing 
areas,  have  WTestled  with  the  air  sac 
problem  for  years.  These  additional 
funds  will  insure  tlial  Uic  problem  is  at 


last  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  I 
hope  that  the  Governments  research 
will  soon  result  in  findmp  a  permanent 
and  practical  solution  to  the  air  sac 
problem. 

The  House  committee's  action  in  pro- 
viding a  $1  million  contingency  fund  for 
special  research  problems  siiould  be  very 
helpful  to  farmers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  fund  will  give  tlie  Agricultural 
Research  Service  the  capability  of  tak- 
ing prompt  and  effective  research  action 
whenever  a  serious  problem  arises.  It 
will  give  needed  flexibility  to  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  in  coping  with 
emergency  problems. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not 
provide  funds  for  construction  of  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  station 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  'Valley.  Al- 
though this  project  is  rather  low  on  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  priority 
list,  I  am  convinced  that  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems  m  the  delta 
area  are  not  receiving  the  attention  they 
should,  I  intend  to  continue  to  work  to 
get  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
move  this  project  up  on  the  priority  list 
in  hopes  that  we  can  get  appropriations 
to  initiate  construction  on  it  in  the  1963 
fiscal  year. 

In  another  phase  of  soil  and  water 
conservation,  the  committee  is  to  be 
complimented  for  its  approval  of  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  the  watershed 
prote<;tion  program.  This  pronram  has 
been  neglected  far  too  long  It  has  been 
hampered  by  inadequate  funding  and 
by  unrealistic  feasibility  criteria.  The 
amount  for  the  program  contained 
in  the  bill  represents  an  increase  of 
slightly  more  than  $17  million  above  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year.  There 
is  a  tremendous  backln.p  of  projects. 
both  for  planning  and  con.'-truction, 
The.se  additional  funds  will  help  in  re- 
ducing this  backlog.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  flood  losses  in  small  unpro- 
tected wat^-rsheds  throughout  the 
country  each  year  are  substanl.ally 
greater  than  the  small  amount  spent  on 
the  watershed  program.  The  small 
watershed  program  has  proven  its 
worth  and  I  know  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  importance  as  the  results  be- 
come more  evident. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  committee's  ac- 
tion to  continue  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  at  the  present  level. 
The  conservation  practices  financed 
through  this  program  have  resulted  in 
greatly  strengthening  the  Nation's  soil 
and  water  resources.  This  program 
recognizes  that  our  soil  is  a  highly 
perishable  asset  -^nd  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  we  conserve  it  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  The  farmers  of 
my  State  are  completely  sold  on  this 
program  and  continuation  of  it  at  the 
existing  level  is  nece.ssary  if  they  are  to 
be  given  the  proper  encouragement  and 
incentive  to  continue  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  realistic 
attitude  by  increasing  the  authoiization 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Admini.s- 
tration.  It  was  obvious  that  with  the 
recent  approval  of  the  large  loan  to  the 
Indiana  cooperative  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  funds  available  unless  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  budget 


request.  The  $50  million  increase  m 
the  authorization  should  insure  that  the 
REA  program  is  continued  at  an  ade- 
quate level. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  in- 
creased the  appropriation  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  Many  States,  including 
Arkansas,  ran  into  difficulties  m  financ- 
m.T  their  lunch  programs  this  year  The 
$15  million  increase  m  the  "direct  ap- 
propriation above  last  years  appropria- 
tion should  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting such  problems  from  happening 
again  next  year. 

I  was  especially  int,erest.ed  m  the  lan- 
guage contained  m  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  bill  concermng  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  market  development 
program.    As  the  committee  pointed  out. 
this  cooperative  program  between  Gov- 
ernment   and   industry   has    been    most 
successful    in    promoting    increased    ex- 
ports of  many  agricultural  products.     I 
agree  fully  wiih  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  program  should  be 
substantially     expanded     in     size     and 
broadened    in    scope.     Market    develop- 
ment programs  are  in  operation  around 
the  world  promoting  sales  of  the  prod- 
ucts which   are  of  great  importance  10 
Arkansas — cotton,    soybeans,    rice,    and 
poultry.     Foreign   markets  have   always 
been  essential  to  American  farmers,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  situation 
will   change   in   the   foreseeable   future 
Indeed,   exports   are  of   greater   signifi- 
cance  to   agriculture    than    to    business 
Total  exports  represent  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  while 
agricultural    exporu    average    about    13 
percent  of  farm  commodity  sales.     For- 
eign sales  are  increasing  for  such  prod- 
ucts    as     soybeans     and     poultry.     The 
poultry  industry  has  been  .selling  m  for- 
eign markets  for  only  a  few  years,  but 
these    markets   have   already   become    a 
substantial  outlet  for  our   poultry   pro- 
duction.    There  is  no  doubt  in  m.y  mmd 
that    we    could    greatly    expand    foreign 
markets  for  poultry  if  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  give  more   assist- 
ance in  helping  to  introduce  this  prod- 
uct   in   countries   where    it   is   not    now 
available 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  committee  for  doing  such  a  fine  job 
on  this  bill  I  know  that  the  farmers  .n 
Arkansas  and  other  agricultural  States 
will  be  grat-eful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  que.stion  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question   now   is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  bill  iHR    7444'    was  passed 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments,   request    a    conference    with    the 
House  on  the  matters  m  disagreement 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Ellznder.  Mr.  Yottng  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt.  and  Mr.  Dworshxk 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre-sident.  I 
V  ush  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Geortjia  I  Mr. 
Russell]  for  the  dihgence  and  great  ef- 
fort that  he  gave  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  report  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations,  he  listened  to 
many  witnesses  and  g  ive  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  subcommittee  and  tl;e 
full  committee  relaim.,'  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations.  Thus  appropria- 
tions bill  represents  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  funds  for  many  of  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  a^^-ricultural  re- 
search. We  added  additic  nal  moneys  to 
the  request  of  the  administration  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  research 

We  also  improved  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program.  I  mention  this 
point  in  particular  becauf-.e  of  my  long 
interest  in  the  matter  of  farm  credit, 
particularly  farm  credit  for  family  farm- 
ers. Later  on  I  shall  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  statement  on  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  in  terms  of  a  program 
that  I  believe  is  neces..a:y  for  modern 
agriculture  and  modern  fam.ly  farming. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
House  Resolution  304.  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No  3.  failed  in 
passage. 

The  message  al.'^o  noti.ied  t.h"  Senate 
that  House  Resolution  305.  disappru-. mg 
Reorganization  Plan  No  4.  failed  in 
passage. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.s.sed.  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 

S.  68.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Kay  Addis; 

S.  70  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay   I  Joe  Mah  )  : 

S  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell    (Bill  Mah)  . 

S.  186  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efr.  Wil- 
liam K.vo-wei  Chen: 

S  219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobutaka 
Azuina, 

S.  268  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen 
Woo: 

S.  395  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Lavari: 

S  400.  An  act  f  jr  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja   .\sato    I  Mr.5    Thoma.s   R.   Asatoi: 

S  441  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Staiherou  i  Stather^m  t , 

S  452  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry. 

-S  485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Edward  Plfer: 

3  746  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong. 

S  759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  Reeder. 

3  885  An  :kc'.  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Barbara  Krzalc: 

S  921  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchac7.  Barras:    and 

3  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Poo 
Chlen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H  R  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Wal -zyk    and    Mary  a   Marek,    and 

nii  2)4'3  .*..".  MIX.  t'tr  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno    and    Carmelo    Giuseppe    Perraro. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
6713  >  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  on  title  I  of 
the  bill  Mr.  F.-vllon,  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Blatnek,  Mr.  Schzrer.  and 
Mr.  Cramer  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  that  on  title  II  of  the  bill  Mr. 
Mills.  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <HR  676.5>  to 
authorize  acceptance  of  an  ar  .endment 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  p>ermit- 
ting  investment  in  capital  stock,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  S 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflRxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1619)  to  authorize 
adjustments  in  accounts  of  outstanding 
old  series  currency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR.  6765)  to  authorize  ac- 
ceptance of  an  amendment  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  permitting  invest- 
ment in  capital  stock,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  MEET 
DURING  SESSIONS  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  given 
permission  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
to  conduct  hearings  on  bills  to  estabhsh 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTORAL    COLLEGE   REFORM 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  the 
Constitutional     Amendments     Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
recently  been  holding  hearings  on  vari- 


ous proposed  constitutional  amendments 
pending  before  that  subcommittee. 
Among  those  proposals  now  pending 
are  a  number  of  resolutions  proposing 
electoral  college  reform — a  different 
method  of  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  than  that  now  p>ertain- 
ing.  On  June  8.  I  appeared  before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee, to  testify  on  behalf  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12.  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  Senators  Mundt.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Hruska.  Morton,  and  Blakley. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  embodies 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"district  plan"  for  the  election  of  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  various  States. 
During  the  course  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  certain  ques- 
tions were  rai.sed  which  I  felt  deserved 
more  elaborate  discussion  than  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time;  so  I  requested,  and 
obtained,  permission  to  file  with  the 
subcommittee  a  supplemental  statement 
with  reference  to  these  questions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  on 
June  8.  and  also  a  copy  of  the  supple- 
mental statement  which  I  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  read  these  statements.  In  order  that 
they  may  better  judge  the  issues  and 
factors  which  bear  on  the  various  pro- 
posals for  electoral  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont   or   Senatok    THtmicoND    BzroKC 

JlDICIA«T     SUBCOMMrrTEZ     OF     THE     3lN*T« 

ON    Elxctoral    Collscb    RmrotLM,   Junb   8, 

1961 

Surely  there  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  ther* 
exists  a  need  for  a  chang*  in  the  cnostl- 
tutlonal  provUlon  which  provides  Uie 
method  and  process  whereby  a  President  of 
the  United  States  is  elected  There  are 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
fects In  the  electoral  college  system  have  ex- 
isted from  the  very  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  there  also  exists  a 
aubstantial  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  drafters  of  the  Consti- 
tution Intended  that  the  electoral  college 
system  operate. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  various  States,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  any  controversy  of 
substance  centered  around  the  operation  of 
the  electoral  college  and  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  election  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  National  Government.  Hamilton 
stated  In  the  68th  Federalist:  "The  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
system,  of  any  consequence,  which  has 
escaped  without  severe  censor,  or  which  has 
received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  lu  opponents  ••  History  does  not  re- 
veal to  us  whether  this  Initial  lack  of  crltl-- 
clsm  of  the  electoral  college  system  stemmed 
primarily  from  general  public  approval  of 
the  prescribed  method  of  election  of  a  Chief 
Executive,  or  from  widespread  Inability  to 
perceive,  with  any  substantial  degree  of 
clarity,  the  consequences  of  Its  Implementa- 
tion. 

Defects  In  the  system  did  become  apparent 

within  a  very  short  time  after  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  As  early  as  the  election 
of  1797.  It  became  apparent  that  the  system 
was  so  designed  as  to  Insure  a  high  proba- 
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blllty  that  the  President  and  Vice  Pre.sldent 
would  be  of  conniotinK  political  philosophies. 
Further  complications  berime  apparent  In 
the  election  of  1800  when  the  House  of 
ReprefientHtlves  Uk.Ic  35  vdtes  to  decide  the 
election  between  Je.'rers<in  and  Burr  who  had 
an  equal  number  of  elect^ira!  votes  and  each 
a  majority  of  electoral   votes 

The  difficulties   we   are   exp<'rlenclng   with 
the  electoral  college  In  contemporary   times 
are  not  Identical    however,  to  the  difficulties 
experienced    In    those    early    elections      The 
difBcultlcs  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
with  the  electoral  college  were  largely  elim- 
inated  by  the   12th  amendment   adopted   In 
1804.  which  provided  that  the  electors  would 
designate   on   their   ballots   which   candidate 
for  whom  they  were  voting  for  President  and 
for  whom  they  were  voting  for  Vice  President. 
The    weakneaaes    of    the    electoral    college 
system  with  which  we  are  confronted  today 
are  of  a  different   nature  and  derive  neither 
from  an  error  In  design  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege process,  nor  yet  from  any  departure  from 
the    Intent    of    those    who    drafted    It.     The 
inequities    and    miscarriages    poaslble    today 
under   the   electoral    college  system   are    at- 
tributable to  the  changed  circumstances  to 
which    the    constitutional    provision    is    ap- 
plicable    These  changed  circumstances  have 
themselves  existed  in  substantial  degree  from 
an   early  date   beginning   with   the   develop- 
ment of  national  political  parties  as  an  extra- 
legal Institution;   for  although  the  electoral 
college  system  may  hive  been  devised  In  full 
contemplation   that  either  a    forma!    or   In- 
formal   polarisation    of    political    philosophy 
might   well   result  In   a  more   or   less  evenly 
divided  electorate.  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe 
that  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  antici- 
pated  the  development   of   a  two-party  sys- 
tem which  functions  as  de  facto  nominating 
machinery  by  which  eligibility  to  election  to 
the  office  of  President  Is  limited  to  two  men. 
The  problem,  then,  does  not  arise  from  a 
basic  defect  In  the  electoral  college  system, 
nor  do   the  weaknesses   now  apparent   miti- 
gate against  the  usefulness  of  the  electoral 
college.     The  defects  exist  because  we  have 
failed   to    reform    the   process   to   the  degree 
necessary  to  Implement  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples  Incorporated,   not  only   In   the   provi- 
sion   of    the    Constitution    which    relates    to 
the    election   of   a   President,   but   which    are 
also  Incorporated  in  the  whole  cloth  of  the 
document.     The    changes    must,    therefore. 
take  Into  account  the  practical  operation  of 
circumstances    as    we    know    them    to    exist, 
while   maintaining    an    approach    consistent 
with     the     fundamental     concepts     of     the 
Constitution 

1  am  a  cosponsor.  with  Senators  Mundt. 
McClellan.  Hruska.  Morton,  and  Blakley. 
of  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  12.  This  is  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  would  make  two 
simple  and  desirable  changes  regarding  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President: 

1.  Instead  of  allowing  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  a  free  hand  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  presidential  electors,  as  Is  now 
the  case.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  pre- 
scribes that  those  presidential  electors  In 
each  State  who  correspond  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  elected  by 
the  people  In  single-elector  districts,  estab- 
lished by  the  legislatures;  and  requires  that 
these  districts  be  composed  of  compact  and 
contiguous  territory  containing  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  numt>er  of  persons  which 
entitles  the  State  to  one  Representative  In 
Congress.  The  two  presidential  electors 
who  correspond  to  each  State's  two  U.S. 
Senators  would  continue  to  be  elected  state- 
wide. 

2  Instead  of  allowing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, voting  by  States,  to  choose  the 
President  In  the  event  no  one  has  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote.  It  requires  that  he  be 
chosen  by  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate  with  each  Member  having  one  vote. 


Both  of  these  changes  are  limited  to  the 
forms  and  principles  of  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  choosing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  -  the  forms  and 
principles  of  representation  which  are  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  executive 
power  of   the  National  Oovernment 

The  first  change  compels  the  use  in  presi- 
dential elections  of  the  same  principles  of 
representation  of  the  States  long  established 
for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  Federal  principle  of  the  Senate 
and  the  national  principle  of  the  House. 
The  second  change  extends  these  same 
principles  to  the  contingent  election  of  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  by  Con- 
gress, should  that  become  necessary. 

It  Is  the  Federal  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  gives  the  States,  as  coequal  po- 
litical societies,  equ.il  representation  In  the 
Senate;  and  it  Is  the  national  principle 
which  gives  the  States  unequal  representa- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cording to  their  inequalities  in  population. 
By  retaining. the  office  and  person  of  the 
elector  as  a  State  officer  performing  the 
single  Federal  function  of  voting  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President — the  two  elective 
national  officers  of  the  United  States — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12  does  not  transfer 
control  of  elections  from  the  States  to  the 
National  Government. 

Abolition  of  the  person  of  the  presidential 
elector  necessarily  will  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  substitute  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vital  function.  His  function, 
with  his  fellow  electors,  is  the  formal,  con- 
stitutional nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  a  majority 
vote.  or.  If  there  is  no  majority,  merely  the 
nominations  for  these  offices  to  the  House 
and  Senate,  respectively  In  performing  his 
function,  the  elector  acts  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity— an  agent  of  the  people  who 
appointed   (elected)   him. 

Today  In  each  State,  slates  of  electors  are 
nominated  under  State  law  by  political  par- 
ties organized  under  that  law  What  is  often 
overlooked  Is  that  national  parties  and  their 
presidential  conventions  are  extra-legal, 
being  merely  voluntary  associations  of  State 
parties. 

Party  nominees  for  President  and  Vice 
President  have  no  legal  status  as  candidates 
for  office  under  the  Constitution  or  any  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  office  and 
person  of  presidential  elector  which  permits 
the  functioning  of  national  parties  without 
any  constitutional  provision.  Without  the 
elector,  some  constitutional  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  If  the  Constitution  Is  to 
provide  a  certain  means  for  filling  the  offices 
of  President  and   Vice  President 

The  elector's  elimination  would  create 
a  constitutional  vacuum  unless  some  substi- 
tute Is  provided  Former  Representative 
Frederic  R.  Coudert.  Jr..  of  New  York,  has 
stated  this  problem.  He  was  writing  about 
a  proposed  amendment  In  1955  that  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college,  retain  the  elec- 
toral votes,  and  permit  their  proportional 
division  among  presidential  candidates.  He 
wrote : 

"Most  Important  Is  the  constitutional 
vacuum  In  the  election  of  the  President  cre- 
ated by  the  abolition  of  the  State  offices  of 
presidential  elector.  For.  any  organic  in- 
strument of  government  is  Incomplete  that 
falls  to  provide  for  the  filling  of  Its  own 
offices  by  established  and  comp>etent  au- 
thority. 

"The  Constitution  now  provides  Impera- 
tively that  each  State  'shall'  appoint  elec- 
tors, that  the  electors  'shall'  meet  and  vote 
and  'shall'  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  cer- 
tificates to  the  President  of  the  Senate  who 
'shall'  open  them  and  a  person  'shall'  be 
President.  These  Imperative  provisions  will 
produce  a  President  without  the  agency  of  a 
party  nominating  convention.  This  permits 
conventions  to  be  extra-legal,  and  to  con- 
tinue so. 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  s;.ys  'The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  Stat*.-:  and 
spealis  oi  persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast 
for  President  But.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  Is  silent  on  the  vital  f.rst  step  of  who. 
where  when  and  how  shall  be  legally  se- 
lected persons  for  whom'  v^t*s  can  be  crist 
for  President  and  Vice  President  Presum- 
ably, candidates  are  to  be  named  by  ihe 
extra-legal  but  lawful,  'national'  conven- 
mgs  of  the  legal  State  parties  If  this  power 
is  implied  m  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Jl, 
doesn't  the  national'  convention  become  an 
instrument  of  the  Constitution' 

"Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  fill  this 
constitutional  vacuum  by  an  addition  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  foremost  ques- 
tion is:  Can  nominees  of  nauonal  party 
conventions  be  given  constitutional  status 
without  making  the  party  conventions  them- 
selves Instruments  of  the  Constitution  under 
the  authority  of  Congress'  If  this  is  not 
possible,  a  whole  body  of  Federal  law  would 
be  necessary  to  supplant  present  State  laws 
and  self-made  convention  riiles  with  respect 
to  the  nominating  process 

"The  presidential  elector,  a  so-called  'rub- 
berstamp-  unknown  and  unsung  has  a 
constitutional  importance  a5  ercat  as  his 
anonymity  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3  by 
Senator  Mi-ndt.  by  maintaining  the  office 
of  presidential  elector,  avoids  this  and  other 
major  criticism 

"I  suspect,"  Congressman  Coudert  con- 
cluded, "that  few  of  the  friends  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  have  looked  at  it  In 
terms  of  a  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
some  of  Its  ultimate  consequences  on  our 
Federal  system.  I  fear  that  its  immediate 
positive  political  effect  has  dominated  most 
of  the  thought  about  it." 

The  abolition  of  the  elector,  it  seems  to 
me,  raises  a  whole  series  of  questions  that 
have  not  even  been  considered  by  those  who 
advocate  It. 

Since  the  last  elecUon,  some  highly  placed 
people  have  urged  that  presidential  electors 
be  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  vote  for 
the  presidential  candidate  of  his  party  Any 
attempt  to  do  this  will  necessarily  require 
constitutional  status  for  political  parties 
and  their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

More  important,  this  proposal  to  bind  the 
elector  by  the  Constitution  Is  pure  trivia. 
As  Senator  Mundt  has  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony,  more  than  14  000  presidential 
electors  have  served  since  1820.  and  not  more 
than  8  are  alleged  to  have  voted  con- 
trary to  the  wlslies  of  their  constituents. 
In  no  instance  did  any  of  these  alleged  vote 
changes  affect  the  result  In  1948,  In  Ten- 
nessee, one  elector  voted  for  me  even  though 
he  was  on  the  regular  Democratic  slate  of 
electors,  but  he  was  also  on  the  States'  Rights 
ticket  and  had  announced  before  his  elec- 
tion that  he  would  vote  for  me.  To  seize 
on  such  Infrequent  and  more  often  mean- 
ingless occurrences  as  a  pretext  for  abolition 
of  the  entire  electoral  college  system  and 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  representa- 
tion incorporated  is  unthinkable. 

In  trying  to  improve  the  Constitution,  we 
must  be  most  careful  that  we  do  not.  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  upset  the  balance  of 
our  constitutional  structure  We  should  al- 
ways remember  that  otirs  Is  a  limited  con- 
stitution of  government — limited  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  Its  powers  were  granted 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rests  on  two  fundamental  principles:  (1) 
The  limited  dual  sovereignty  of  State  and 
Nation — each  has  the  sovereign  j>ower  to  de- 
clare the  law  as  to  certain  things,  and  not  as 
to  other  things,  and  (2)  the  division  and 
separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial powers,  according  to  function.  On 
these  foundation  principles  are  erected  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

In  our  Federal  Union  of  States  the  proper 
objects   of    government   are   divided   between 
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the  National  Government  and  the  goverr. - 
ments  of  the  several  States.  This  la  the 
the  limited  dual  sovereignty  of  State  and 
State,  and  la  the  source  of  our  dual  citizen- 
ship. We  are.  at  the  same  time,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  own  Slates. 

It  Is  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
In  the  National  Government  which  brought 
about  the  esta.bllshment  of  the  electoral 
college  as  the  election  link  between  the 
States — In  a  federal  union — and  *.hp  National 
GoTemment.  For  example,  were  ihe  British 
to  Introduce  a  separation  of  p^-'wers  into  their 
unitary  government,  they  would  have  to  es- 
tablish an  elective  body  caunierpart  to  the 
Hoxise  of  Comjnons  to  choose  the  executive. 
As  it  la,  the  Commons — without  the  separa- 
tion of  powers — performs  the  function  of 
electoral  college  when  it  chooses  the  Prime 
Minister. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  no  amendment 
to  tlie  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  tlie  President  and  Vice  President 
should  go  further  than  to  the  manner  of 
electing  presidential  electors  For,  to  do  so 
will  necessarily  violate  the  b  iSlc  principles 
on  which   this  Nation   was  establl.=;hed 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  is  cnrefuMy 
designed  to  accomplish  the  limited  purpose 
of  estabUahing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  the  same  principle 
of  representation  that  has  been  lon:^  estab- 
lished for  the  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress— Senators   and  Representatives. 

Each  of  us,  as  citizens  of  our  States  and 
of  the  United  States.  Is  rf^pres'^nted  in  Con- 
gress by  two  US  Senators  and  by  one  Rep- 
resentative. Thus,  a  crimen '.<;  repre-^entatlon 
in  Congress  is  two  parts  Federal  and  one 
part  national.  Under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12,  a  citizen  wciuld  be  represented  In 
the  electoral  college  on  exactly  the  same 
principles.  We  would  vote  for  two  Federal 
electors,  corresponding  to  our  Senators,  and 
for  one  national  elector,  who  would  cor- 
respond to  our  own  Repre.sentative  In  Con- 
gress. In  so  voting,  each  of  us  would  be 
two  parts  Federal   and  one  part   national. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  would  give  the 
President  and  the  Congress  similar  and 
parallel  roots  into  the  electorate  This  Is  the 
propter  fotmdatlon  for  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  our  Federal  unl.  n  of  States  we  cannot 
correctly  spe.ilt  jf  -a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  for  we  are  reckoned  in  presi- 
dential electi  )ns  on  both  the  Federal  and 
National  principles.  Nor  should  the  Chief 
Executive  be  described  as  "President  of  all 
the  people"  or  'President  of  the  American 
F>eopie."  He  Is  "President  of  the  United 
States,"  the  title  of  the  office  established  by 
the  Constitution,  a  title  which  comprehends 
the  Federal  and  National  principles  of  rep- 
resentation of  our  political  sr>ciety. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  to  see  our  Federal 
union  of  States  maintained.  It  is.  I  believe, 
our  greatest  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
and  art  of  envernment  for  the  protection  of 
liberty.  May  I  virge  the  committee  to  report 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  pa=.seci 

Statement    by    Senator   THrRMONo    Before 

THE       SUBCOMMrrTEE       ON       CONSTrTtTIONAL 

Amendments     or    the    Senate    Jltdiciart 
COMMrrrcT,    Jt-ne   20,    1961 

Up  )n  the  x:c.isi,jn  of  my  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments on  behalf  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12,  a  question  was  raised  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  in  the  Constitution 
that  each  elector  should  be  bound  to  support 
the  nominees  endorsed  by  the  party  on  whose 
ticket  he  offered  for  office.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  I  stated  that  I  thought  It 
would  be  In.^dvlsable  and  unnecessary,  but 
perhaps  'he  lesser  of  the  evils  If  we  should 
be  reduced  to  a  choice  between  binding  the 


electors    or    abolishing    tl-ie    electoral    college 
aitogether. 

B-cause  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  binding  the  electors 
t*:)  s  ipp<.  rt  party  nominees  by  constitutional 
mandate.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  further 
a:.  1  -f  lew  some  of  the  many  effects  that 
would  follow  such  a  step. 

As  I  stated  In  my  first  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee,  we  must  approach  the 
question  of  electoral  college  reform  In  the 
light  of  existing  practice,  while  adhering  to 
the  basic  concept  of  the  Constitution.  Ex- 
isting practice  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  Is  no  need  to  bind  the  electors  to  sup- 
port nominees  of  a  party  by  constitutional 
provision.  Out  of  the  more  than  14.000  elec- 
tors who  have  served  since  1820,  not  more 
than  8  are  alleged  to  have  voted  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constlttients,  and  In 
no  Instance  did  any  of  these  alleged  vote 
changes  affect  the  results. 

Since  no  miscarriage  haa  occurred.  It  la 
proper  next  to  examine  the  circumstances  to 
determine  If  there  Is  any  logical  reason  to 
expect  an  Increase  In  such  occurrences,  and 
whether  any  check  exists  by  which  their  fre- 
quency can  be  controlled. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  candidates  for 
elector  are  nominated  in  47  of  the  50  States 
by  the  State  political  parties.  As  of  1961. 
the  laws  of  35  States  require  the  nomina- 
tion of  electors  to  be  made  by  a  conven- 
tion of  the  State  political  party.  In  10  other 
States,  the  laws  provide  that  the  electors  be 
nominated  by  either  the  State  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  political  party  or  some  other 
link  In  the  party  machinery.  Alabama  is 
one  of  those  States  where  candidates  for 
elector  are  nominated  by  the  State  party 
organization.  Normally,  the  State  party  of- 
ficers In  Alabama  follow  the  advice  of  a  ref- 
erendum In  which  the  voters  express  them- 
selves on  the  nomination  of  electors.  This 
referendum  Is  merely  advisory,  however,  as  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  In  1952  the  court 
upheld  the  right  of  the  executive  committee 
to  refuse  to  certify  as  an  elector  one  nominee 
who  refused  to  pledge  his  electoral  vote  for 
the  party's  presidential  endorsee,  although 
the  Individual  Involved  had  been  successful 
In  the  primary  referendum.  In  one  State — 
Florida — the  Governor  selects  the  candidates 
for  presidential  elector  for  all  parties,  but  In 
practice  he  names  those  recommended  by  the 
State  political  parties.  In  Pennsylvania, 
which  my  research  has  revealed  as  the  only 
State  In  which  the  nominee  of  a  national 
political  convention  Is  accorded  statutory 
recognition,  the  electors  are  nominated  by 
the  presidential  nominee  of  the  national 
convention.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  State 
political  party  makes  the  choice.  In  the 
other  three  States,  the  electors  are  nominated 
by  a  primary  election. 

In  practical  operation,  therefore,  the  State 
political  parties  In  47  of  the  50  States  nomi- 
nate the  electors  for  their  own  tickets.  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  except  In  the  rare  and  in- 
frequent Instances  when  the  State  party 
makes  a  gross  mlsjudgment  In  Its  selection 
of  nominees  for  elector,  that  the  elector 
would,  if  elected,  cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
other  than  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential nominees  endorsed  by  the  State  party 
which  nominated  the  elector.  Each  of  the 
Infrequent  departures  by  an  elector  from  the 
normal  procedure  would  have  the  natural 
effect  of  making  the  State  parties  more  cau- 
tious In  the  selection  of  nominees  for  elector. 
In  the  other  three  States — Arizona,  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma — the  elector  candidates 
are  nominated  by  primary  election.  In  these 
States,  it  is  the  majority  of  the  people  within 
the  particular  political  party  who  select  those 
in  whom  to  repose  their  trust.  No  peculiar 
factors  exist  which  would  make  the  mis- 
placement of  a  trust  more  likely  In  this  se- 
lection of  a  person  to  act  in  a  representative 
capacity  than  In  any  other  type  of  election. 


The  laws  of  the  great  majority  of  States 
do  provide  means  other  th»n  those  atx>ve 
characterized  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  elector  by  what  are  usually  called 
minority  parties.  In  most  such  Instances, 
the  nominations  are  left  even  more  within 
the  discretion  of  the  parties  which  initiate 
a  separate  candidacy  than  in  the  case  of  the 
major  parties. 

It  should  be  obvious,  then,  that  there  Is 
no  prosiject  of  any  greater  frequency.  If  In- 
deed as  much,  of  an  elector  voting  for  other 
than  the  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
nominees  endorsed  by  the  political  organi- 
zation under  whose  banner  the  elector  runs 
In  the  election  than  in  the  past.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  miscarriage  between  the  expression 
of  a  preference  by  the  voters  who  elect  the 
presidential  elector,  and  its  reflection  In  the 
electoral  vote  cast  by  the  elector.  Lb  remote 
to  the  extent  that  It  has  no  practical  sig- 
nificance. 

There  Is  Indeed  even  another  assurance 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
stitution a  provision  binding  the  electors  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  nominees  endorsed 
by  the  party  under  whose  auspices  the  elec- 
tor-nominees were  placed  on  the  ballot.  The 
States  now  have  the  authority  to  require 
an  oath  from  a  nominee  for  elector  to  sup- 
port the  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
nominees  supported  by  the  party  which  cer- 
tifies his  name  on  the  ballot  Some  States — 
Florida,  for  example — now  require  such  an 
oath.  The  States,  therefore,  now  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  situation  In  the  re- 
mote possibility  that  it  should  become  a 
problem. 

To  provide  In  the  Constitution  that  the 
electors  should  be  bound  to  support  a  par- 
ticular nominee  would  be  useless.  I  feel  It 
Is  necessary,  however,  to  go  further  and  point 
out  several  of  the  many  very  dangerous  po- 
tentials of  such  a  step  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  when  considering  any  particular  pro- 
posal for  new  legislation,  many  persons 
adopt  an  attitude  that  the  proposal  might  be 
useless  and  If  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  might  as 
well  be  passed  to  be  doubly  sure. 

If  nominee*  for  elector  are  to  be  bound 
by  constitutional  mandate  to  support  soma 
particular  nominee  for  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  electoral  college,  some  spec- 
ification must  be  written  Into  the  provision 
with  respect  to  which  nominee  they  will  be 
bound.  At  this  point  the  first  and  major 
stumbling  block  Is  reached.  Nominees  for 
President  and  Vice  President  selected  by  the 
conventions  of  national  parties  have  no  of- 
ficial status  as  candidates,  either  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of 
the  50  States,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Pennsylranla.  The  national  parties  them- 
selves are  but  unofficial,  cooperative  efforts 
of  various  State  parties  which  have  a  legally 
recognized  status  Individually  and  a  quasl- 
oflicial  function  In  the  political  sUucture 
under  the  laws  of  their  own  States  It  Is 
Important  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice  President  are  not  nominated  by  the 
State  parties  themselves,  but  by  the  national 
conventions.  With  the  exception  of  in- 
frequent variances,  there  Is  no  reconvening 
of  State  political  parties  subsequent  to  the 
nomination  of  national  candidates  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  major  political 
parties,  and  no  formal  action  taken  to  ratify 
the  nominations  made  at  the  national  con- 
ventions. 

In  order  to  bind  a  nominee  for  elector  to 
cast  his  vote  In  the  electoral  college  for  a 
particular  nominee  of  a  national  political 
convention,  the  Constitution  would  have  to 
be  so  modified  as  to  Include  within  the  elec- 
toral machinery,  and  give  legal  status  to, 
the  national  political  parties.  Such  a  step 
would  Inevitably  give  rise  to  both  uncer- 
tainties, and  to  changes  In  our  political 
structure    to   which   the    rsu-e    deviations   of 
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electors  from  normal  custom  would  pale  In 
significance  by  comparison. 

The  control  and  regulation  of  elections  by 
the  several  States  comprises  the  underglrd- 
Ing  and  strength  of  our  entire  political 
structure.  Under  our  existing  system,  the 
political  parties  of  each  SUte  are  regulated 
by  State  laws  and  are,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  the  election  process.  The  national 
political  parties  must  now  operate  through 
the  State  parties  In  each  State  In  order  to 
fulfill  any  goal  of  political  activities.  By 
this  means,  the  several  States  retain  almost 
exclusive  conuol  of  the  electoral  process. 

Were  the  national  political  ptirtles  and 
their  conventions  to  be  given  legal  recogni- 
tion by  the  US.  Constitution,  and  thereby 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  election 
process  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision binding  nominees  for  elector  In  the 
several  States  to  cast  their  votes  for  the 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  I*resident 
of  the  national  parties'  conventions,  con- 
trol of  elections  would  necessarily  pass  from 
the  several  States  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, it  should  be  quite  obvious  that  no 
one  State  could  assert  Jurisdiction  over  a 
national  political  party;  and  since  the  na- 
tional party,  as  a  part  of  the  official  electoral 
process,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  governmental  control — as  docs  any 
portion  of  the  electoral  process — the  Na- 
tional Government  would  be  the  only  level 
of  Government  capable  of  performing  the 
requisite  regulation. 

This  would  not  Involve  a  mere  change  In 
theory,   but   would    occasion    a    very   serious 
departure    In    practice   from   the    traditional 
operation  of  the  electoral  process     That  such 
R  departure  could  not  be  avoided  is  easy  to 
demonstrate.    Were  the  vote  in  the  electoral 
college    of    a   particular   elector   to   be   chal- 
lenged as  being  contrary  to  the  requirement 
that  the  vote  of  the  elector  be  cast  for  the 
nominees  of   the    national   convention   of   a 
particular  political  party,  an  essential  ques- 
tion of  fact  before   the  court.  In  which   the 
challenge  was  made,  would  be  the  stifflclency 
of    the    nomination    by    the    national    party 
convention  of  the  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential   nominee   In    question.      This    would 
open    the    door    In    the    Judicial    Inquiry    to 
reviews   of  question   ranging  from   the   suf- 
ficiency of  determinations  by  the  credentials 
committee   of   the  convention  down   to   and 
Including   the   tabulation  of  delegate  votes. 
Having    brought    the    national    parties    and 
their    nominating    conventions    within    the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by  a  constitutional 
provision   giving   official  status  to   their  de- 
liberations and  actions  In  the  nomination  of 
Presidential    and    Vice    Presidential    candi- 
dates, the  Congress  would  find  Itself  facing 
the  alternative  of  either  leaving  the  regula- 
tion of  national  political  conventions  to  the 
discretion  of  the  courts,  or  undertaking.  It- 
self,   to   legUlate    guidelines    and    minimum 
requirements  and  safeguards  for  the  conduct 
of   both    the   parties   and   their  conventions. 
I  cannot   believe  that   the  Congress  Is  yet 
willing    to    propose    either    to    transfer    the 
power   to  control   elections  from   the   States 
to  the  National  Government,  nor  to  have  th" 
National  Government  Interfere  in  the  opera- 
tion of  national   political   parties  and    their 
conventions.      Such    a   step   would    not   onlv 
be  an  unthinkable  stride  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  National  Government, 
but  would  also  insure  a  degree  or  rigidity  In 
our  national  political  activities  which  would 
contradict  the  principles  of  political  liberty 
on  which  our  country  was  founded. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  it  might  well  be  that 
to  bind  elecVirR  to  particular  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  nominees  Is  a  lesser  evil 
than  an  outright  at)olltlon  of  the  electoral 
college  and  the  office  of  elector.  Upon  re- 
flection, it  wnuld  be  difficult  for  me  to  make 
a  choice  between  these  evils.  Fortunately. 
there  Is  nr.  need  to  make  surh  a  choice,  for 
neither  has   there    been   any   ill  effects  from 


the  discretion  allowed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  presidential  electors,  nor  Is  there 
any  prospect  that  such  discretion  may  create 
a  problem  In  the  future.  Ae  I  have  pointed 
out,  occasions  where  electors  deviated  from 
the  normal  course  of  procedure  In  casting 
their  electoral  votes  have  been  exiremeiy 
rare;  and  each  such  Infrequent  occasion  less- 
ens the  likelihood  of  Its  recurrence.  Addl- 
Uonally.  each  State  Itself  has  the  power  to 
bind  the  elector,  and  some  States  have  seen 
fit  to  exercise  this  power.  If  euch  a  power  Is 
to  exist.  It  should  by  all  means  be  left  to 
the  States. 

There  is  one  other  matter  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  subcommittee  that  under 
the  district  plan,  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  the  personality  and  popular- 
ity of  Individual  presidential  elector-nomi- 
nees might  become  a  factor  In  the  presiden- 
tial election  to  an  extent  that  It  Is  not  under 
our  present  system.  Such  a  suggestion,  I 
submit.  Is  Illogical  and  Is  refuted  by  prac- 
tical experience  under  our  existing  presiden- 
tial electoral  system. 

A  numl>er  of  States  now  require  that  all 
but  two  of  the  nominees  for  elector  reside 
each  in  a  particular  congressional  district. 
This  requirement  prevails  In  Louisiana,  for 
instance,  and  is  practiced  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Carolina.  The  fact  that  an  in- 
fluential and  popular  person  Is  a  nominee 
for  elector  has.  under  the  existing  system, 
no  more  Influence  than  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous participation  In  the  campaign  by  the 
same  Individual  would  have,  even  were  he 
not  an  elector. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  the  fact  that  In  no  less  than 
30  of  the  50  States,  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dential electors  do  not  even  appear  on  the 
ballot.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  BesoluUon  12  which 
would  require  a  change  In  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  which  prescribe  that  the 
names  of  the  nominees  for  elector  not  be 
on  the  ballot. 

In  addition  to  the  30  States  which  do  not 
now  place  the  names  of  the  electors  on  the 
ballot,  there  Is  another  State  which  does  not 
print  the  names  of  the  electors  on  the  bal- 
lots which  are  used  In  voting  machines. 
This  State.  Incidentally.  Is  New  York,  from 
the  Senator  of  which  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  personality  and  popularity  of  the 
electors  might,  under  the  district  plan,  In- 
fluence the  electorate. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  OMNIBUS 
HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr  President,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  15  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "House 
Without  FoundatioiL" 

This  excellent  editorial  clearly  points 
out  the  excesses  and  impracticalitics  of 
the  omnibus  housintr  bill  recently  pa.s.-^ed 
by  the  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the 
House  Bankinp  and  Currency  Commit - 
t-ee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclu.sion  of  my  remaiks 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  \.^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
servative newspaper.  In  view  of  the 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  housing  bill 
set  forth  in  the  editorial,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  aliowed 
its  consei-vatism  to  prevail  in  this  cau- 
tious editorial  This  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  editorial  conserva- 
tively estimates  the  cost  of  the  housinc; 
bill  pa.ssed  by  the  .'=:pnate  at  "more  than 


$6  1  billion,  whereas  simple  arithmetic 
proves  coi^.clu.^;vely  that  the  cost  estimate 
is  a  good  30  percent  below  reality,  for  the 
cost  in  fact  exceeds  $9  billion. 

At  a  time  when  fiscal  responsibility  is 
more  imperative  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  this  bill  demon.sti  ates  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  are 
rising  to  new  heights  of  fi.scal  irresponsi- 
bility. Let  us  hope  that  for  the  good  of 
the  country'  the  other  body  will  demon- 
strate the  prudence  which  is  lacking  in 
the  Senate  and  executive  branch,  and 
will  reject  this  housing  bill. 

Exhibit  l 
(Prom  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  June   15,   1961] 
House    Witiiout   Foundation 
So  many  things  are  wrong  with  the  hous- 
ing  bin  In  Congress   that  It   would   be   im- 
possible    to     catalog     them     here.     But     If 
there    Is    a    word   that   sums    up    these   pro- 
posals. It  Is  Irresponsibility. 

The  version  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
week.  Incorporating  most  of  President  Ken- 
nedys requests,  would  cost  more  than  $6  1 
billion  which  a  debt  and  deficit -ridden  Gov- 
ernment obviously  cannot  afford  In  some 
respects  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  with  Its 
40-odd  amendments.  Is  even  more  reckless. 
One  of  these  amendments  would  more 
than  double,  to  over  $1.5  billion,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association's  special  as- 
sistance fund.  Another  amendment  would 
boost  from  $60  million  to  $650  million  the 
administration's  request  for  ccmmunity  fa- 
cilities. The  House  committee's  minority 
report  calls  this  provision,  among  other 
things,  a  needless  federalization  of  munici- 
pal finance. 

But  the  provision  which  seems  to  us  to 
set  the  tone  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  the  key 
one  concermng  housing  for  families  of  mod- 
est Incomes;  that  is.  in  the  $4,000-  to  $6,000- 
a-ycar  range.  The  White  House  asked  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Insurance  of 
40-year  mortgage.^  with  no  downpayment, 
on  homes  costing  up  to  tl5  000  The  Senate 
finally  stuck  in  a  token  downpayment  re- 
quirement, but  even  this  small  sop  to  re- 
sponsibility may  well  disappear  before  the 
bill  becomes  law. 

Certainly  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
community  should  try  to  provide  tolerable 
housing  for  the  truly  Indigent,  despite  the 
considerable  abuses  as6i.K:iated  with  public 
housing  in  practice.  But  when  it  comes 
to  this  sort  of  assistance  lor  people  o^  mod- 
erate Incomes,  we  are  leaving  the  standards 
of  prudence  far  behind. 

By  definition,  people  of  moderate  incomes 
do  not  need  public  assistance.  What  the 
Government  Is  In  effect  saying  with  this 
proposal  Is  that  If  such  a  family  doe.s  not 
have  exactly  the  house  of  its  hesm  s  desire. 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  help  provide 
that  house.  That  is  a  concept  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  no  place  In  any  system  short 
of  socialism. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  demora'.izmg  im- 
plications of  the  aid.  One  ol  the  soundest 
l>rinciples  of  home<:.wnershlp  is  that  the 
buyer  have  an  equity  in  his  property:  this 
is  abandoned  in  the  administration  proposal. 
The  authorization  of  40-year  m.ortgages  is 
no  less  flagrant  a  departure  from  prudent 
lending  procedures;  on  that  basi.'^  to  men- 
tion Just  one  objection,  it  has  been  esti.m.ated 
that  the  $15,000  home  would  cost  the  bor- 
rower something  like  $38  000  before  he  owned 
It,  if  It  or  he  lasted  that  long. 

To  call  such  proposals  by  the  rame  M  as- 
f^istance  is  Uj  debfuse  the  l.ineiiape:  thev  are 
nnthinp  but  an  invitation  to  folly.  Unfor- 
tunately that  approach  is  typical  of  the 
■w."hole    b:U- 

For  what  is  the  broad  housing  problem 
this   bill  Is  supposed  to  remedy     Certainly 
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this  country  is  not  up  against  a  general 
housing  shortage  requiring  the  slam-bang 
measures  of  desperation  in  thJs  catchall  bill 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  housing 
IS  catching  up  with  demand,  in  some  places, 
plain  evidence  of  overbuilding  and  exces- 
sive speculation  Into  this  market  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  pour  new  billions  for 
everything  from  public  housing  to  farm  and 
college  housing  The  one  cle  irly  discernible 
effect  would  be  massive  new  inflation  of  a 
market   ;n   no    need   of   stimulus. 

.And  what  is  the  fiscal  background  against 
which  these  huge  new  expenditures  must  be 
viewed?  It  is  that  of  a  Government  Increas- 
ing Its  spending  for  all  conceivable  domestic. 
military  and  foreign  programs,  of  a  Govern- 
ment plunging  ever  deeper  into  deficits  and 
debt  Even  if  the  housing  bill  were  other- 
wise desirable,  it  would  not  do  in  such  cir- 
cumstances As  the  House  committee  mi- 
nority puts  It.  the  'overriding  issue  in  this 
housing  bill  •  •  •  IS  the  issue  of  fl.scal  re- 
sponsibility The  bill  contains  excessive 
budget  spending  authorizations  The  bill 
contains  unsound  and  unnecessary  provi- 
sK>ns   ■ 

We  are  not  sure  it  is  still  possible  to  hope 
that  some  wisdom  will  be  instilled  Into  this 
measure  But  as  it  is  the  country  ought  to 
know  that  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  heedlessly  slapping  together  a  house 
withovu  foundation 


THE  SO-CALLED  FAIR  EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES  COMMITTEE  IN 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr  THURMOND  M:  President,  for 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government  to 
usurp  legislative  functions  delegated  to 
the  Congress  One  of  the  most  extreme 
ventures  m  furtherance  of  the  trend  is 
exemplified  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10925,  issued  by  the  President  on  March 
6.  1961.  and  the  subsequent  actions  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  this  Executive  order. 

This  Executive  action  contemplates 
the  incoi-poraiion  into  each  Government 
contract  of  a  .'iix-point  plan  which  in- 
cludes: 

1.  An  agreement  that  affirmative  action 
will  be  taken  to  employ  applicants  and 
treat  employees  without  regard  to  race. 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin:  to  display 
posters  prescribed  by  the  Government  In 
conspicuous  places  setting  forth  this  policy: 

2  An  agreement  to  state  in  all  solicita- 
tions and  advertisements  for  employees  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin: 

3  An  agreement  to  notify  any  workers' 
representatives  of  the  .t^reements  made,  and 
to  post  appropriate  notices  of  the  fact: 

4  An  agreement  Ui  comply  with  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  order,  and  with  all 
rules,  regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the 
committee    established    by    the    order; 

5.  An  .igreement  to  furnish  all  Informa- 
tion and  reports  required  by  the  order  or 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  permit  access  to  all  books,  rec- 
ords, and  accounts  by  the  committee  and 
the  contracting  agency: 

6.  An  agreement  to  secure  from  each  sub- 
contractor or  vendor  an  agreement  to  abide 
the  points  outlined  here.  plus,  an  agree- 
ment to  take  whatever  action  against  any 
subcontractor  or  vendor  that  the  Govern- 
ment contracting  agency  directs — including 
cancellation   of   business   dealings   with   him, 

Mr.  President,  as  is  obvious  fron^  the 
reading  of  it,  this  Executive  order  con- 


templates conditionmg  Government  pur- 
chase contracts  on  compliance  with 
terms  that  go  far  beyond  anything  nec- 
essaiT  to  orderly  and  economic  adminis- 
tration of  purchases  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  by  the  Congress. 

Congress,  according  to  judicial  de- 
cisions, has  rather  broad  discretion  to 
condition  purchases  by  the  Government. 
Congress  has  not.  however,  authorized 
the  executive  branch  to  undertake  a 
broad  reform  of  our  social  structure  by 
the  use  of  arm-twisting  tactics  in  letting 
Government  contracts. 

Many  far-reaching  consequences  fall 
within  the  legislative  prerogatives  in- 
cluded in  this  Executive  order.  Pre- 
sumably, it  applies  only  to  domestic  pro- 
curement; and,  therefore,  when  the 
specified  conditions  are  not  met  by  the 
domestic  suppliers,  acquisition  will  be 
made  from  foreign  suppliers,  without  re- 
quiring the  same  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  foreign  suppliers. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this 
Executive  order  are  in  the  proce.ss  of 
being  framed  by  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  nonoflflcial  members,  or  to  put 
it  bluntly,  men  who  are  not  officeholders, 
nor  subject  in  their  appointments  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  There  are 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
cedure being  followed  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Executive  order  complies 
with  the  procedural  due  process  guaran- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Constitution  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  subcommittee  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  implement  Executive  Order 
No.  1092,5  is  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  to  take  testimony  on  proposals 
for  procedural  regulations  by  which  this 
Executive  order  shall  be  implemented. 
On  June  15,  Mr.  Arthur  Ei-win.  repre- 
senting the  Spartanburg  Development 
Association,  presented  a  splendidly  ana- 
lytical protest  to  the  subcommittee 
which  clearly  outlines  the  departure 
from  the  separation-of-powers  doctrine 
which  prevails  in  the  structure  of  our 
National  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Erwin 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  will  read  this 
statement  so  that  they  may  be  aware  of 
the  gross  and  unjustifiable  usurpation 
by  the  Executive  of  powers  which  are 
the  exclusive  responsibility  and  author- 
ity of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Arthur  Erwin,  ExECtrnvr 
Secretary.  Spartanburg  Development  As- 
sociation. Spartanburg,  SC  .  BEroRE  the 
sttbcommrttee  hearing  comments  on  the 
Adoption  of  Ru:.es  and  Regulations 
Under  Executive  Order  No.  10925.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  June    15,  1961 

My  name  Is  Arthur  Erwin.  I  am  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Spartanburg  Development 
Association — an  association  of  individuals 
residing  In.  and  firms  doing  business  In, 
Spartanburg  County.  SC. — formed  to 
promote  the  sound  Industrial  development 
of  the  county. 

Our  Interest  in  this  hearing  Is  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  members  of  our  asaoclatlon 


are  manufacturers  and  suppliers  whose 
normal  business  activities  may  well  bring 
them  within  the  broad  scope  of  Executive 
Order  No  10925  of  March  6,  1961,  as  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors,  or  vendors,  as  these 
terms  are  used  In  the  order. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  proceed  with- 
out registering  a  strong  protest  with  respect 
to  the  limited  period  of  time  that  was  pro- 
vided for  the  study  of  these  proposals,  the 
preparation  of  a  presentation,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  plans  to  be  present  here  The  pro- 
cedure evidences  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  problems  encountered  In  preparing  com- 
ments for  a  hearing  of  this  sort,  especially 
as  to  those  who  are  In  areas  away  from 
Washington  who  will  be  afTected  by  and  who 
have  an  Interest  In  the  proposals  being  dis- 
cussed. It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  In  order 
for  this  to  be  a  fair  hearing,  it  should  be 
continued  at  a  later  date  so  as  to  permit 
all  concerned  to  give  adequate  study  to  the 
proposals  and  their  many  ramifications  I 
formally  make  this  request  now.  and  ask  that 
It  be  ruled  on. 

As  we  understand  the  order.  It  require* 
that  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  vendors 
providing  goods  or  services  used  or  to  be 
vised  In  the  performance  of  any  Government 
contract  with  certain  limited  exceptions 
shall— as  a  condition  of  securing  such  con- 
tract, or  as  a  condition  of  furnishing  such 
goods  or  services — be  forced  to  agree  to  abide 
by  a  prescribed  slx-polnt  plan  which  In- 
cludes: 

1  An  agreement  that  affirmative  action 
win  be  taken  to  employ  applicants  and  treat 
employees  without  regard  to  race,  creed. 
color  or  national  origin;  to  display  posters 
prescribed  by  the  Government  In  conspicuous 
places  setting  forth  this  policy; 

2  An  agreement  to  state  In  all  solicita- 
tions and  advertisements  for  employees  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consid- 
eration without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color. 
or  national  origin, 

3  An  agreement  to  notify  any  workers 
representatives  of  the  agreements  made,  and 
to  poet  appropriate  notices  of  the  fact: 

4  An  agreement  to  comply  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Executive  order,  and  with  all 
rules,  regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the 
committee  established  by  the  order; 

5.  An  agreement  to  furnish  all  informa- 
tion and  reports  required  by  the  order  or 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  permit  access  to  all  books,  records, 
and  accounts  by  the  committee  and  the  con- 
tracting agency. 

6  An  agreement  to  secure  from  each  sub- 
contractor or  vendor  an  agreement  to  abide 
the  points  outlined  here,  plus  an  agreement 
to  take  whatever  action  against  any  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor  that  the  Government  con- 
tracting agency  directs — Including  cancel- 
lation of  business  dealings  with  him 

As  we  view  the  order  and  the  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee,  we 
see  a  tremendous  bureaucracy  In  the  mak- 
ing which  will  hold  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  much  of  the  Industrial  might  of 
this  country  This  bureaucracy,  mind  you. 
Is  not  fashioned  through  the  normal  legis- 
lative process  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  nor  is  this  bureaucracy  subject  to 
review  by  the  Judicial  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  fashioned  by  Executive  order. 
Is  to  be  administered  by  a  Committee 
selected  by  the  executive  department,  which 
Committee  may  extract  promises  at  will 
from  those  who  would  do  business  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by  the 
threat  of  the  application  of  sanctions,  or  by 
the  actual  application  of  sanctloas  can 
dominate  the  entire  operation  of  firms  do- 
ing business  with  the  Federal  Government. 

By  securing  agreements  from  contractors 
that  they  will  police  the  activities  of  their 
subcontractors  and  suppliers,  the  power  of 
the  Committee  could  easily  extend  to  vir- 
tually every  employer  in  the  United  States. 
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In  all  practical  effect,  thlf  |g  {^  _ 
law  And.  nowhere  In  thta  entire  adMrne 
of  operation  Is  there  a  semblance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  traditional  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  form  our  system  of  government. 
Instead,  the  Committee  Is  empowered  to  act 
as  rulemaker.  Investigator,  prosecutor,  Jury 
and  Judge,  and  to  operate  under  undis- 
closed standards  with  respect  to  rules  of 
evidence  and  undisclosed  rules  wltli  respect 
to  burden  of  proof. 

Woe  to  the  buslriessman  or  Industry  leader 
whose  personality  or  view  might  clash  with 
that  of  an  Influential  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  with  that  of  the  Committee's 
chief  executive  officer.  By  the  same  token, 
those  who  would  curry  favor  with  the  Com- 
mittee or  Its  chief  executive,  could  be  placed 
In  a  favorable  position  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment business.  The  power  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  chief  executive  is  that  great. 
This  statement  Is  made  not  as  an  Indict- 
ment against  any  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  certainly  not  as  an  Indictment  of  its 
chief  execuuve  officer,  but  It  Is  made  to  em- 
phasize that  we  In  the  United  States  believe 
In  a  system  based  on  the  soundness  of  laws- 
net  a  system  baaed  on  the  fraUtles  of  men. 
At  this  critical  ume  when  every  action  of 
our  Government  Is  apparently  being  weighed 
as  to  how  It  win  affect  our  'Image  "  abroad, 
does  not  this  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  how  a  balanced  system  of 
representative  government  operates?  Why 
not  utilize  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial  arms  of  our  Government  In  this 
Instance?  The  picture  of  this  Committee— 
-lespite  Its  high  aims— operating  under  the 
condiUons  outlined  here  would  not  be  a 
pretty  picture,  nor  a  realistic  picture,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  see  as  an  example  of 
how  a  republic  operates. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  neither  the 
Executive  order,  nor  the  proposed  rule*  and 
regulations,  cite  specific  statutory  authority 
for  their  issuance.  The  primary  test  for  the 
validity  of  the  scope  and  content  of  speclJlc 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  admlnl.i(tra- 
tlve  agencies  Is  the  measurement  of  whether 
they  conform  to  the  authority  granted  to  the 
agency  by  Congress. 

According  to  legal  precedent,  the  rule  Is 
that  If  the  administrative  action  exceeds 
the  authority  granted  by  Congress  the 
agency  U  In  effect  usurping  the  legislative 
power.  It  must  stay  within  Its  statutory 
authority.  This  U  a  consUtutlonal  require- 
ment wltb  which  even  the  President  must 
comply  Failure  to  do  so  Is  a  vlolaUon  of 
due  process  guaranteed  by  the  ConsUtutlon. 
When,  however,  administrative  action  Is 
taken  that  Is  within  statutory  authority  and 
otherwUe  meets  the  requiremenu  of'  due 
process,  even  the  Judiciary  cannot  Interfere 
since  to  do  so  would  result  In  Judicial  usur- 
pation of  the  legislative  power  In  vlolaUon 
of  the  separation  of  powers. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  so  much  de- 
pends on  what  statutory  authority  the  Pres- 
ident acted  In  Issuing  Executive  Order  No 
10925.  and  on  what  statutory  authority  the 
committee  now  acts  In  developing  rules  and 
regulations  for  Its  operation,  we  are  forced 
to  speculate  as  to  precisely  where  the  author- 
ity lies. 

We  speculate  that  the  President  and  the 
Committee  may  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  action  of  the  nature  contained  In 
the  Executive  order  when  It  decided  Prrkin.t 
v.  Lukena  Steel  Co.  (310  U.S.  113,  on  April  29 
1940). 

There,  a  group  of  steel  companies  protested 
against  an  administrative  wage  determina- 
tion, made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
would  be  applicable  to  Government  con- 
tractors, and  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  companies  in  that  Instance 
had  no  standing  to  sue — basing  Its  holding 
on   reasons   deeply   rooted   In   the   constitu- 


tional divisions  of  authority  In  our  system 
of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  effect,  decided  that 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
within  tlie  sututory  authority  granted  In 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  that  should  the 
Judiciary  Interfere  where  not  authorized.  It 
would  result  In  usurping  the  legislative 
power  In  violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 

The  Important  feature  for  our  purposes 
here  Is  that  there  w.^s  express  authority  by 
Congress  for  the  action  of  the  Secretary  In 
the  Lukens  case. 

The  same  Is  not  true  of  the  Executive 
order  and  the  proposals  being  discussed 
today.  The  development  and  application  of 
tiiese  rules  and  regulations  by  you  and  your 
committee  constitutes  a  usurping  of  the  leg- 
islative power,  which  Is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution. 

Another  Important  fact  about  the  Lukens 
case  that  the  Court  clearly  says  that  ques- 
tions on  supplying  the  needs  of  Government 
are  rightfully  decided  by  Congress.  The 
Court  said; 

"The  Government  can  supply  Its  needs  by 
Its  own  manufacturing  or  by  purchase.  And 
Congress  can  as  It  always  has.  either  do  the 
purchasing  of  the  Government's  goods  and 
supplies  Itself,  or  It  can  entrust  Its  agents 
with  final  power  to  do  so  and  make  these 
agents  responsible  only  to  It." 

The  wisdom  of  developing  these  matters 
through  legislation  rather  than  executive 
edict  Is  emphasized  In  another  manner  In 
this  Instance.  E\en  though  Congress  did 
Initially  give  authority  In  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  to  Its  "agents"  to  act  and  to  answer  only 
to  Congress  the  legislative  policy  In  this  re- 
gard was  reversed  subsequently  when  the 
act  w.as  amended  to  permit  a  review  of  the 
wage  determinations  and  to  permit  Judicial 
review  of  legal  questions,  notwithstanding 
any  stipulations  tliat  may  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  contractor  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  we  view  this  effort  to  achieve 
the  desired  good  through  executive  action 
as   unwise,   as    well   as   unconBtltutlonal. 

We  suggest  that  the  proper  manner  to 
secure  the  ends  sought  here  is  to  seek  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  executive  action  that 
Is  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  to  provide  as 
Is  provided  In  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  a  pro- 
cedure for  full  Judicial  review  of  such  execu- 
tive action — thus  permitting  each  depart- 
ment of  Goverrunent  to  play  Its  part  In  the 
proi>er  formation  and  proper  execution  of 
Government  policy. 

We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  Issuance 
of  this  Executive  order  with  Its  many  rtunl- 
ficatlons  Is  unwise.  And,  we  Just  as  firmly 
believe  that  It  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
be  a  usurpation  of  the  legislative  power  and 
declared  to  be  of  no  effect. 

We  urge  that  the  Committee  recommend 
to  the  executive  department  that  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  content  of  Executive 
Order  10S25  be  reexamined.  The  executive 
department  can  make  real  and  substantial 
progress  In  this  area — as  has  been  done  pre- 
viously— through  methods  not  Involving  the 
compulsory  features  of  the  present  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  Executive  can  request 
legislation.  If  It  Is  deemed  necessary,  t..)  au- 
thorize   specific   sanctions    and    penalties. 

We  make  a  sincere  request  that  you  give 
this  recommendation  ample  study  and 
thought. 

Meanwhile,  other  problems  will  arise 
here.  For  a  contractor  to  do  business  under 
the  conditions  provided,  there  will  unques- 
tionably be  added  costs,  and  added  risks 
Prices  must  be  raised  to  offset  the  added 
risks  and  costs  involved  In  dealing  with,  and 
policing  his  subcontractor  and  suppliers,  for 
example.  And,  should  the  contractor  be- 
come Involved  In  litigation  with  a  subcon- 
tractor or  a  vendor  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  by  him  under  the  dictates  of  the 
contracting  officer,  the  contractor  must  still 


extricate  himself— the  United  States  will 
enter  the  suit  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  not  those  of  the  contrac- 
tor.    Thus,  another  added  cost. 

We  predict  that  there  are  many  firms  who 
win  decide  that  they  can  better  do  without 
Government  contract  work  if  it  means  addi- 
tional risks,  additional  costs,  higher  prices, 
and  the  odlus  control  that  will  accompany 
Government  contract  work  in  the  future. 

What  would  happen  if  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  some  industry  took  tills  view — say  a 
portion  large  enough  to  affect  the  avail- 
ablUty  of  some  Item  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

I  presume  that  the  contracting  agency 
would  turn  to  foreign  suppliers  who  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  bind  domestic  manufacturers. 

We  see  no  earthly  reason  why  a  foreign 
firm  should  stand  In  a  superior  position  to 
a  domestic  firm  with  respect  to  furnishing 
goods  or  services  to  be  used  In  the  perform- 
ance of  government  contracts.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  attempt  to  set  labor  stand- 
ards in  foreign  countries.  But.  reflecting  on 
the  thought  that  these  provisions  are  stated 
to  be  mere  terms  of  a  contract,  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  are  assumed  as  a  condition  of 
being  accepted  as  a  contractor,  we  see  no 
reason  why  foreign  fi.'-ms  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  do- 
mestic firms  for  this  business. 

Notably  absent  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  the  standards  to  be  used  In  de- 
ciding questions  of  fact  in  investigations  by 
the  contracting  agencies  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Also,  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
are  rules  for  sustaining  the  burden  of  proof. 
It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  conflictirig 
accounts  as  to  the  actions  titken  by  parties 
concerned.  There  must  be  some  settled 
standard  to  decide — if  it  can  be  done  in  this 
manner — the  questions  of  fact  that  arise. 
And.  In  like  manner,  there  must  be  set  rules 
as  to  who  will  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 
In  this  respect — and  I  say  this  In  all  serious- 
ness— the  provisions  of  section  301  of  the 
Executive  order  appear  to  assume  a  con- 
tractor is  gunty  until  he  proves  himself  in- 
nocent. Establishment  of  standards  for  at 
least  these  two  important  features  Is  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  in  the  investigation  of  a  com- 
plaint If  the  contractor  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  at  the 
time  that  such  a  complaint  is  filed.  It  is  not 
foreign  to  our  system  of  Justice  that  the  so- 
called  accused  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
accusation  made  against  him.  We  suggest 
that  this  be  made  a  requirement  in  proceed- 
ings following  the  filing  of  a  complaint. 

We  suggest,  also,  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  contracting  agency  has  found  an  ap- 
parent violation  and  settlement  by  concilia- 
tory means  has  failed  It  be  made  mandatory 
for  the  contractor  to  be  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  by  the  contracting 
agency  prior  to  the  time  that  it  reports  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  execu- 
tive vice  chairman. 

It  is  Important  that  at  every  level  where 
findings  and  recommendations  are  made  th.?t 
the  contractor  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  rebut  the  flndincs.  if  he  desires  to 
do  so — in  other  words  that  he  have  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself  before  any  per- 
son at  any  level  where  a  finding  of  fact  is 
being  made. 

Finally,  the  provision  required  In  the 
Government  contract  by  section  301  of  the 
order  and  60-129  at  the  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  permitting  ac- 
cess to  books,  records,  and  account*  is  un- 
warranted and  obnoxious. 

We  predict  that  "fishing  expeditions  '  into 
the  books  and  records  of  firms  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a  favorite  pastime  for  Gov- 
ernment contracting  agencies,  employees  of 
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the  Department  of  Labor,  and  representatives 
of  the  Committee- 

A3  the  proposal  stands,  all  that  will  be 
necessary  for  a  "ftshlng"  license  will  be  one 
complaint  from  an  employee,  or  even  an  ap- 
plicant for  employment  cind  an  employer's 
books,  records,  and  accounts  will  be  virtually 
open  to  the  public.  This  is  grossly  unfair 
Any  such  procedure  should  be  surrounded 
with  safeguards  sufficient  Ui  protect  a  con- 
tractxDr    against    such      fishing    expeditions.  " 

In  s'lmmary  let  me  rep)eat :  We  see  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10925  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  you  are  developing  here  today 
as  creating  a  vast  bureavicracy.  which  will 
not  have  been  created  under,  and  which  is 
not  intended  to  operate  under  the  tradi- 
tional checks  and  balances  of  our  system  of 
government 

We  see  this  powerful  force  created  as  one 
that  will  eventually  dominate  virtually 
every  industry  of  significant  size  In  the 
United  States 

We  believe  that  if  restrictive  measures  are 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  order  that  they  should  be  f-mbodied  in 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress — that  the 
present  Executive  order  and  the  regulations 
being  discussed  here  tr)d:iy  exceed  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government 

Real  and  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  area  In  the  past  without  the 
compulsions  contained  In  the  present  order. 
We  urge  that  you  recommend  to  the  execu- 
tive department  that  it  reco!;.qider  its  posi- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  the  order 

We  see  Inequities  and  omissions  in  the 
prop>osed  rules  and  regulations — for  example, 
placing  a  foreign  contractor  In  a  position 
superior  to  that  of  a  domestic  contractor 
with  respect  to  Government  contracts — the 
absence  of  any  mention  as  to  what  rules  of 
evidence  and  as  to  what  rules  with  respect 
to  bvirden  of  proof  will  be  employed  by  the 
hearings  contemplated  m  the  order  and  the 
proposals — the  danger  of  ■fishing  expedi- 
tions "  into  the  books,  records,  and  accounts 
of  private  firms  by  a  multitude  of  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  civilian  personnel. 

We  believe  the  proper  manner  to  secure 
the  ends  desired  Is  to  seek  action  by  the 
legislative  arm  of  our  Government  to  au- 
thorize the  action  needed  by  the  executive 
arm  and  make  all  action  of  the  executive  In 
this  respect  sub/ect  to  full  judicial  review. 
In  this  manner  the  three  Important  arms 
of  our  Governmen':  can  work  together  In  the 
proper  development  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  Government  policy. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  SENATE 
RESTAURANTS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  398  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair '  The  re.solution 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk  A  joint  reso- 
lution S.J.  Res.  106 »  transferring  the 
management  of  the  Senate  Restaurants 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ayreer.u  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  has 
the  joint  resolution  been  passed? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  its  consideration 
has  been  agreed  to.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  resolution  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  in  the  making  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  What  it  does  is  to  trans- 
fer the  management  of  the  restaurants 
to  the  Architect,  under  limitations,  and 
under  supervision  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
po.«:ed.  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
re.solution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  effective  Au- 
gust 1.  1961.  the  management  of  the  Senate 
Restaurants  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith,  heretofore  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Architect  may  prescribe 
for  the  ojjeratlon  and  the  employment  of 
necessary  assistance  for  the  conduct  of  said 
restaurants  by  such  business  methods  as 
may  produce  the  best  results  consistent 
with  economical  and  modern  management, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  as  to 
matters  of  general  policy;  Provided  That  the 
management  of  the  Senate  Restaurants  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  cease  and 
the  restaurants  revert  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  upon  adoption  by  that 
committee  of  a  resolution  ordering  such 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  at  any  time  here- 
after. 

Sec  2  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  after  the  close  of  busi- 
ness July  31,  1961.  IS  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  all  accounts, 
records,  supplies,  equipment,  and  assets  of 
the  Senate  Restaurants  that  may  be  In  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  said 
committee  In  order  that  all  such  items  may 
be  available  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
toward  the  maintenance  and  op>eratlon  of 
the  Senate  Restaurants. 

Sec  3.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  into 
effect  for  the  United  States  Senate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  exercise  the  au- 
thorities contained  herein,  and  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendatory  hereof  or 
supplementary  hereto  hereafter  adopted. 
Such  authority  and  direction  shall  continue 
until  the  United  States  Senate  shall  by  reso- 
lution otherwise  order,  or  until  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  by  resolution  order  the  restaurants 
to  be  returned  to  the  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  established  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  special  de- 
posit account  in  the  name  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  for  the  United  States  Senate 
Restaurants,  into  which  shall  be  deposited  all 
sums  received  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
amendatory  or  supplementary  resolutions 
hereafter  adopted  and  from  the  operations 
thereunder    and    from    which    shall    be    dis- 


bursed the  sums  necessary  In  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  required  under  this 
Act  or  any  amendatory  or  supplementary  res- 
olutions and  the  operations  thereunder 
Any  amounts  hereafter  appropriated  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  such 
restaurant  shall  be  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion "Contingent  Elxpenses  of  the  Senate", 
for  the  particular  fiscal  year  Involved  and 
each  such  part  shall  be  paid  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
In  such  sum  as  such  appropriation  or  appro- 
priations shall  hereafter  specify  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  such  Architect  In  full  under 
such  sp>ectal  deposit  account 

Src.  5.  Deposits  and  dlybureements  undei 
such  special  deposit  account  ( 1 1  shall  be 
made  by  the  Architect,  or.  when  directed  by 
him.  by  such  employees  of  the  Architect  as 
he  may  designate,  and  (2)  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  direct:  Provided.  That 
payments  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  such  spe- 
cial deposit  account  shall  be  conclusive  upon 
all  officers  of  the  Government 

Sec  6  The  Architect,  Assistant  Architect, 
and  any  employees  of  the  Architect  desig- 
nated by  the  Architect  under  section  5  hereof 
shall  each  give  bond  In  the  sum  of  $5,000 
with  such  surety  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  approve  for  the  handling  of  the 
financial  transactions  under  such  special 
deposit  account 

Sec  7  This  Act  shall  supersede  any  other 
Acts  or  resolutions  heretofore  approved  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Senate 
Restaurants:  Prorttled.  however.  That  any 
Acts  or  resolutions  now  In  effect  shall  again 
become  effective,  should  the  restaurants  at 
any  future  time  revert  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OF 
1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  366.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  148 >  opposing  Reorganization 
Plan  No   1  of  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  w^l 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors may  want  to  be  heard  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  am  certain  action  cannot 
be  completed  on  it  tonight.  So  I  thought 
perhaps  if  the  Senate  continued  until 
some  time  just  before  6  o'clock,  and  then 
went  over  until  tomorrow,  we  could  re- 
sume at  that  time,  and,  if  there  is  some 
Intention  of  securing  a  limitation  of  time 
agreement.  I  do  not  t)elieve  the  majority 
leader  will  have  any  difficulty  in  that 
respect  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  with  me  With  that 
statement  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  until 
approximately  6  o'clock  in  debate  on  the 
reorganization  plan,  and  I  shall  try  to 
agree  ur>on  a  time  limitation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  believe  the  majority  leader  can 
assure  Mt-rr.bvrs  of  the  Senat*'  there  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield;' 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  As  I  undeistaiid, 
there  will  be  no  votes  tonight,  only  de- 
bate, and  no  request  for  a  limitation  of 
time  will  be  made  tonight,  but  it  will  be 
made  some  time  tomorrow,  when  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  is  resumed, 
after  the  morning  hour.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  is  that 
satisfactory  lo  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  what   the  understanding  was. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  wanted  to  be  sure  it 
was  satisfactory  to  the  chairman. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  wanted  to  make 
tlie  record  clear 

Mr  CAPEHAHT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  in  opp)osition  to  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sknatob  Capehart 

In  the  pattern  of  reorganization  plans 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  White  House  we  find  a  definite  de- 
sign to  tie  the  Commission  Chairmen 
closer  to  the  President,  who  has  the  appoin- 
tive power. 

This  obvious  power-seeking  device  Is  not, 
however,  the  principal  objection  I  have  to 
the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erruneni  Operations. 

In  fact,  that  committee  suggested  in  Its 
report  that  the  plan  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  Tills 
stiggestlon  is  an  ominous  warning  that  the 
provisions  of  the  reorganization  plan  might 
not  be  favorable  In   their  entirety. 

Senate  Members  will  note  the  three  points 
raised  in  the  committee  report  conclusions: 
One.  that  the  plan  would  authorize  the  dele- 
gation by  the  Commission  of  any  and  all 
of  Its  functions  to  subordinates;  two,  that 
the  plan  would  provide  only  for  a  discre- 
tionary right  of  review  which.  If  denied, 
would  result  In  the  action  of  the  subordi- 
nate being  final;  and  three,  it  would  vest  in 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  authority 
to  choose  the  Individuals  who  would  exer- 
cise the  delegated  power 

At  this  p>olnt  I  want  It  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  In  my  opposition  to  this  plan  I 
bear  no  feeling  whatsoever  that  the  present 
members  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would.  In  any  way,  permit  the 
conduct  of  SEC  business  to  rest  at  any  level 
except  that   of   fairness  and  proficiency. 

In  fact,  this  feeling  I  have  of  utmost  con- 
fidence In  the  members  of  that  Commission 
adds  to  the  reasons  I  have  for  contending 
the  reorganization  plan,  as  proposed.  Is  not 
required. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  conducted  hearings  on  the 
reorganization  plan  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Our  committee  made 
no  formal  recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  another  Indica- 
tion of  a  lack  of  solid  feeling  that  the  plan 
1b  desirable  or  necessary. 


In  those  hearings.  I  believe  Mr  G  Keith 
F\inston.  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  hit  on  a  very  vital  point  in  his 
opfxosltlon  to  the  plan  when  he  said:  "I 
want  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  believe  rule- 
making authority  and  the  power  to  put 
people  out  of  business  should  be  subject  to 
delegation." 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr  Funston's  opin- 
ion. 

Eh-.  William  L.  Cary.  Chairman  of  the  SEC. 
is  a  man  for  whom  I  hold  great  respect.  He 
did  not.  In  his  testimony,  present  an  argu- 
ment which  would  be  convincing  that  all  of 
the  powers  contained  In  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  were  considered  by  him  as  a  "must" 
package  for  changing  SEC  functions. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Dr.  Cary  gave  firm 
testimony  that  the  delegation  of  powers 
would  necessarily  require  careful  attention 
by  the  Commission.  He  said:  "Mr.  Funston 
was  quite  correct  this  morning  In  indicating 
what  I  previously  have  stated,  and  I  now 
reaffirm,  that  we  do  not  plan  a  delegation 
of  our  general  rulemaking" 

In  this  statement  Dr.  Cary  obviously 
clearly  recognizes  a  most  serious  weakness 
In  the  reorganization  plan.  If  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  Idea  of  such  delegation,  then 
why  was  the  reorganization  plan  submitted 
to  the  Congress  containing  provisions  for 
such  delegation? 

I  submit  that  Dr.  Cary  doubtlessly  was 
speaking  the  Judgment  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  but.  with  those 
powers  In  the  law,  what  might  happen  If 
others  were  serving  on  the  Commission? 

The  Congress  Is  left  In  the  same  unfortu- 
nate position  by  the  testimony  of  Dean 
James  M.  Landls,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  who  recommended  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  and  apparently  dictated  Its 
terms. 

Dean  Landls  also  told  the  committee  that 
he  could  foresee  no  delegation  of  major  rule- 
making power  to  subordinates  regardless  of 
the  provisions  of  the  plan,  but  In  the  next 
breath  he  admitted  the  authority  to  do  so  is 
contained  In  the  plan 

Again  we  find  that  the  Congress  Is  being 
called  upon  to  have  trust,  not  only  In  the 
existing  Commission  members,  but  In  Com- 
mission members  not  yet  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  delegation  authority  will  not 
be  used  to  whatever  extremes  the  Commis- 
sion might  desire. 

We  have  witnessed  a  growing  tendency  In 
the  last  several  decades  to  concentrate  more 
and  more  power  In  a  centralized  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  and.  now,  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  first  steps  to  concentrate 
that  centralized  Goverrunent  power  Into  the 
hands  of  the  President  through  his  absolute 
control  of  the  functions  of  Commissions  by 
the  appointive  power  of  their  Chairmen. 


PROPOSED  DISCONTINUATION  OF 
PRODUCTION  OP  MANNED  STRA- 
TEGIC BOMBERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  address  some  remarks  to  the 
question  of  proposed  discontinuation  of 
the  production  of  manned  strategic 
bombers,  as  reflected  in  the  budget  pres- 
entation of  the  i:>epartment  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  196'2.  I  wish  to  aline  my- 
self wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the 
action  of  both  U  S.  Congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  in  providing 
appropriation  authorization  for  this 
much-needed  procurement.  The  deep- 
rooted  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  such 
matters  has  proved  itself  many  times  in 
the  past,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
action  will  cau.se  reconsideration  and  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  problem  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  he  al- 


lows this  Nation  to  lose  the  priceless  as- 
set of  the  time  and  battle-proved  flexi- 
bility, not  only  of  the  strategic  deterrent 
capability  of  manned  strategic  bombers 
but  their  ofTensive  migin  as  well. 

The  B-58  is  the  only  supersonic 
manned  bomber  in  the  free  world.  The 
proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Defeiise  to 
discontmue  procurement  of  the  B-58,  the 
only  supersonic  manned  bomber  in  the 
free  world,  is  the  subject  *o  which  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  April  5. 
1961,  which  is  recorded  on  paj^e  95  of  the 
report  of  those  hearmgs.  Secretary 
McNamara  stated  that  if  subsequent 
events  should  dictate  the  restart  of  pro- 
duction hnes  after  a  lapse  of  12  to  18 
months,  the  cost  would  be  in  the  order 
of  $300  million  and  "there  would  be 
hiatus  between  termination  and  the  start 
of  deliveries  approximating  24  months 

The  Secretary  was  asked  what  would 
happen  if  we  needed  these  bombers  and 
we  stopped  production  now.  with  the 
production  lines  going  It  has  cost  a 
great  deal  to  get  the  two  wmgs  we  have. 
With  the  production  going  we  could  pro- 
vide the  third  wing  at  a  mmimal  cost. 
The  Secretary  said  it  would  cost  $300 
million  to  start  the  production  lines 
again,  if  we  stop{>ed  them,  but  that 
"there  w^ould  be  a  hiatus  between  termi- 
nation and  the  start  of  deliveries  ap- 
proximating 24  months." 

But.  would  our  potential  adversary  af- 
ford us  the  luxury  of  24  months  to  re- 
gain our  stature? 

On  the  contrary.  Mr  President,  pru- 
dence would  dictate  that  we  spend  this 
same  $300  million  to  procure  long-range 
supersonic  B-58  bombers  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  continuity,  allow  exploitation  of 
growth  potential,  enliance  our  deterrent 
posture  immediately,  and  above  all  avoid 
hiatus  and  loss  of  irretrievable  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  Sena- 
tors who  have  flown  the  B-58.  though 
there  is  only  one  general  in  the  Penta- 
gon who  has  done  so.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  proper  authorities  that 
there  is  only  one  general  in  the  Pentagon 
who  has  flown  the  B-58.  but  three  of  our 
colleagues  m  the  Senate  have  flown  it. 
I  hope  Senators  will  talk  X-o  Members  of 
this  body  wlio  have  flown  the  B-  58.  who 
say  It  is  the  "hottest  '  plane  in  the  air. 
The  supersonic  B-58  airplane  is  the 
product  of  the  technical  ingenuity  of 
the  Fort  Worth  division  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp  The  suppliers  of  its  vari- 
ous components  and  subsystems  cover 
virtually  every  State  of  the  Union,  but 
the  concept  and  the  statement  of  speci- 
fications come  from  the  technical  team 
of  this  great  company 

The  B-58  represents  one  of  the  great- 
est technological  jumj^s  m  manned  stra- 
tegic bombers  that  has  been  demon- 
strated and  proved  in  the  free  world 
today.  This  supersonic  bomber  devel- 
opment is  an  area  in  which  we  appear 
to  excel  the  Soviets  The  technical  team 
that  produces  this  airplane  represents  a 
very  real  and  vitally  important  national 
asset. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  Aviation  Week  of  June  12,  1961, 
entitled      New    Image    at    Paris "      The 
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editorial  sets  out  how  this  is  the  one 
field  in  which  we  excel  the  Soviets,  and 
how  the  Soviet  observers  t,'ave  much  at- 
tention to  the  B-58  at  the  Pans  airshow. 
It  is  the  one  plane  which  s<^emed  to 
worry  the  Soviets,  judemg  from  the  time 
they  spent  observing  it 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ient  that  the 
editorial  and  articles  from  Aviation 
Week  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  mv  remark:.=; 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair  • .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
from  virtually  every  source  imaginable, 
alarm  is  expressed  at  the  growine;  tech- 
nical capability  of  thp  Soviet  and  the 
necessity  that  we  match  and  surpass 
this  growth. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  makes  his  boasts  of 
future  world  domination  :  he  has  bragged 
about  his  goals  m  his  recent  talks  with 
President  Kennedy  m  Vienna.  It  is  up 
to  us  in  America,  in  this  generation,  in 
this  decade,  in  this  Congress,  here  and 
now,  to  -'^ee  that  we  not  they,  hold  the 
rein  of  the  future 

The  whole  character  of  the  Southwest 
has  undergone  a  gradual  change  during 
the  la.st  20  years.  Prior  to  ihis.  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area  was  largely  exti  active 
from  mineral  re.sources  and  from  agri- 
cultural production.  The  character  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  reflected  this.  With  the 
establishment  of  aeronautical  business 
In  this  area,  a  gradual  and  subtle  change 
in  this  situation  has  taken  place. 

Associated  industries  such  as  electron- 
ics, and  so  forth,  have  sprung  up  and 
taken  root  to  the  end  that  many  major 
and  significant  contributions  have  al- 
ready been  made  :n  the  fields  of  aero- 
space, propulsion,  electronics,  nucleonics, 
guidance  and  control. 

Basic  contributions  in  all  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  are  now  coming  from  the 
Southwest  and  South. 

The  Fort  Worth  division  of  General 
Dymamics  has  been  a  major  contributor 
to  this  general  pattern.  They  have 
wholeheartedly  joined  the  community 
and  served  as  a  focal  point  and  stimulus 
in  tapping  the  unused  resources  of  this 
great  area.  Thfv  have  aided  in  the 
training  a  teams  of  highly  competent 
technical  manpower  They  have  en- 
hanced to  a  large  and  marked  degree 
the  technical  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  my  point  with 
a  few  examples.  Encouraged  by  the 
m.anagement  of  General  t>>'namics.  Fort 
Worth — 

First.  Thirty-three  engineering  and 
scientific  employees  of  the  company  now 
serve  as  part-time  instructors  in  nearby 
technical  schools 

Second.  Skilled  presentation  teams 
have  been  trained  and  are  available  to 
srudent  groups  in  the  Southwest. 

Third  Engineering  teaching  awards 
are  presented  annually  to  nominated 
members  of  the  faculties  of  engineering 
schools  in  the  Texas  area. 

Fourth.  Teaching  excellence  awards 
are  presented  annually  to  the  faculties 
of  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools. 


Fifth  With  the  consent  and  encoxir- 
agcment  of  the  management,  15  valued 
employees  have  left  to  become  perma- 
nent members  of  engineering  faculties  of 
local  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Sixth.  Four  former  employees  are  now- 
serving  as  heads  of  their  respective  de- 
partments and  one  is  the  President  of 
Arlmgton  State  College,  Arlington,  Tex. 

Seventh.  Six  scholarships  are  award- 
ed annually. 

Eighth.  Six  fellowships  for  the  attain- 
ment of  graduate  degrees  are  awarded 
annually. 

In  1959.  the  engineering  group  of  the 
Port  Worth  division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics had  built  up  to  a  total  of  2,900  peo- 
ple of  at  least  baccalaureate  level.  Of 
these,  56  had  Ph.  D.  degrees  and  304  have 
attained  masters  degrees. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  decline  has  set 
in.  The  engineering  force  now  numbers 
2.109  B.S.  or  better,  of  which  34  are 
Ph.  D.s  and  354  masters  degree.  If  the 
supersonic  B-58  program  is  allowed  to 
die  as  proposed,  this  invaluable  national 
asset  of  trained  manpower  will  be  lost. 

Can  we  as  a  nation  afford  this  extrav- 
agance? I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  facts 
go  unstated.  We  appear  to  have  a  lack 
of  distribution  and  disproportionate  con- 
centration of  our  technical  talent  in  this 
Nation:  as  one  yardstick.  I  will  quote  a 
most  recent  statistic  for  a  scholastic 
year : 

Scholastic  year  1957-58 

Numbers  of  Ph.  D.'s  graduated  per  year 
per  million  of  population  : 

Eastern  United  States 100 

Midwestern  United  States 70 

Southwestern  United  States 25 

This  summary  data  illustrates  the 
vital  need  to  keep  these  teams  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  geographically  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States.  A  vital 
area  is  the  great  Southwest.  Defense 
plants  must  be  located  in  safe  areas  and 
be  distributed  rather  than  concentrated. 

The  whole  character  of  the  Southwest 
has  undergone  a  gradual  change  during 
the  last  20  years,  with  diffusion  of  in- 
dustry, particularly  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry into  the  southwest  part  of  the 
counti-y  and  on  to  the  west  coast  in 
Cahfornia.  The  development  of  this 
potential  for  the  production  of  these 
magnificent  speed  vehicles  is  a  great 
value  the  country  should  not  disp>erse  at 
this  time,  and  then  try  to  reclaim  at  a 
later  time  and  a  much  greater  expense. 

If  the  supersonic  B-58  weapons  sys- 
tem program  is  ruthlessly  cut  off,  this 
invaluable  reservoir  of  highly  trained 
p)ersonnel.  as  a  team,  will  be  lost  to  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  a  vital 
sinew  of  American  defense  will  be  sev- 
ered, perhaps  beyond  recovery  or  repair. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  It  has 
been  stated  several  times  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  imperative  current 
requirement  for  these  airplanes  by  the 
Air  Force.  But  the  people  who  fly 
these  airplanes  state,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  they  are  the  only  strategic 
airplanes  which  can  effectively  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  and  deliver  their 
warheads  reliably  and  accurately. 
They  base  their  statements  on  their  per- 
sonal experience  in  tests  run  against 
our  own  air  defenses.  How  can  they  be 
rebutted   by   members   of    the   air   staff 


who  have  not  talked  with  them  nor  seen, 
ridden  in.  or  flown  these  airplanes 
themselves? 

The  so-called  exp>erts  who  say.  "You 
carmot  do  it"  have  not  flown  the  planes, 
yet  three  Senators  have  flown  the  planes 
as  pilots. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  games  show 
that  the  B-58  is  less  desirable  than  the 
B-52.  That  was  based  on  computed 
radar  visibility,  not  an  actual  test. 

Radar  visibility  is  an  important  factor 
in  assessing  the  vulnerability  of  an 
aircraft.  Yet.  I  am  advised  that  much 
war  gaming  has  been  done  using  an  as- 
sumed radar  visibility  number  for  the 
B-58  as  much  as  four  times  the  value 
measured  in  recent  actual  tests.  This 
erroneous  assumption  robs  the  super- 
sonic B-58  of  one  of  its  real  advan- 
tages— in  war  games — but  not  in  real 
war. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  discount  the 
very  great  value  of  the  war  game  tech- 
nique; however,  it  does  Illustrate  how 
assumptions  can  control  t^^BjMclusions 
and  how.  perhaps  inadvertent^,  one  er- 
roneous assumption  has  acted  to  dis- 
count one  important  asjject  of  the 
unique  configuration  and  performance  of 
the  B-58. 

The  ability  of  the  manned  bomber  to 
exercise  intelligent  evasive  maneuvers, 
employ  tactics,  and  operate  successfully 
around  subsystem  failures;  to  .seek  out 
and  destroy  targets  either  unknown  or 
of  unknown  location  is  the  basts  for  the 
case  for  the  retention  of  manned  bom- 
bers from  now  on. 

The  unguided  mis.siles  cannot  do  so. 
They  do  not  have  the  intelligence  to 
undertake  evasive  action,  to  seek  out 
new  targets  if  they  find  one  gone,  or 
change  their  course  to  hunt  up  another 
target.  Only  the  manned  bomber  can 
do  so. 

I  point  out  that  the  plane  can  travel 
more  than  1.300  miles  an  hour.  It 
travels  at  more  than  twice  the  sf>eed  of 
sound. 

I  have  a  globe  in  the  Chamber  with 
ribbons  on  it.  The  red  ribbons  Illustrate 
how  far  the  plane  can  fly  without  re- 
fueling. It  has  been  said  that  the  plane 
is  not  feasible  because  it  has  a  short 
range.  The  red  ribbons  Illustrate  that 
the  B-58  could  take  off  from  West 
Germany,  cross  the  southern  part  of 
Russia.  India,  and  land  in  Burma  with- 
out refueling.  The  B-58  could  take  off 
in  England,  cross  the  northern  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  make  its  way  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan  without  refueling. 
With  one  refueling,  it  could  take  off  at 
Chicago,  cro.ss  the  top  of  the  globe,  cross 
Russia,  and  land  in  India. 

We  have  spent  already  $2  billion  to 
make  planes  to  refuel  the  B-52.  Those 
same  refueling  planes  could  refuel  the 
B-58. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  need  will  be 
served  by  the  Polaris  submarine.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Polaris  submarine  is  a 
great  deterrent  weapon  but.  after  all. 
when  the  Polaris  submarine  Is  at  its 
home  ba.se.  it  cannot  strike.  The  B-58 
can  strike  from  its  home  base  at  any 
time.  There  are  766  bases  in  tlie  fre« 
world  suitable  for  the  dispersion  of  these 
planes.    They  can  be  dispersed. 
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The  plane  is  small.  mufAgBftller  than 
the  B-52  It  can  be  run  back  into  a 
mountain  side,  where  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  bore  holes,  and  the  plane  can  be  pro- 
tected there.  When  a  Polaris  submarine 
goes  out  on  a  patrol,  it  fires  a  missile 
but  it  does  not  know  whether  the  mis- 
sile strikes  its  mark  and,  if  so,  what 
damage  has  been  done.  A  manned 
bomber  has  a  crew  which  can  see  what 
it  is  doing.  It  has  visibility.  It  carries 
multiple  loads,  and  the  crew  can  see 
what  damage  is  wrought. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  ability  of 
the  manned  bomber  to  observe  the  re- 
sults of  his  strike  and  either  release  an- 
other weapon,  proceed  to  destroy  other 
assigned  targets  and  or  report  the  situa- 
tion to  the  commander  as  the  basis  for 
intelligent  command  decisions 

A  guidi  d  mi.ssile  cannot  perform  any 
of  these  functions 

During  the  past  few  days.  I  have  per- 
sonally reviewed  the  testimony  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  bomber  flight  range. 
Now.  I  can  tell  you  that  after  first  read- 
ing that  the  supersonic  B-58  had  very 
little  range.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  out  how  far  it  can  actually  go 

Without  refueling,  and  flying  100  miles 
per  hour  faster  than  any  other  SAC 
bomber,  it  now  seems  clear  that  it  can 
make  the  distance  shown  by  the  red 
ribbons  on  this  global  map. 

Using  the  same  tankers  already  bought 
to  refuel  the  B-52  at  the  cost  of  over 
$2''2  billion,  the  B-58  can  make  the  dis- 
tance shown  by  the  yellow  ribbon  on  the 
global  map  Of  course,  with  more  than 
one  refueUng.  its  range  is  only  limited 
by  crew  endurance 

Senators  may  recall  that  in  its  recent 
1961  record  sma.shing  flight  to  Paris,  only 
3  hours  and  19  minutes  was  required 
from  New  York — one-tenth  the  time  re- 
quired by  Lindbergh.  Whenever  the 
B-58  uses  its  1,300  mile-per-hour  capa- 
bility, as  it  did  on  its  trip  to  Paris,  it  re- 
quires more  fuel  than  when  it  is  loaflng 
along  100  miles  per  hour  faster  than 
present  day  bomber  speeds.  Using  the 
top  speed  in.side  of  Russia  on  its  way  to 
the  target  and  loafing  at  other  times,  it 
can  strike  nearly  all  potential  targets 
from  the  United  States  with  only  one  re- 
fuelmg  on  the  way. 

Opponents  of  the  B-58  claim  that  It 
Will  only  carry  one  warhead  while  for 
the  last  month  the  airplane  has  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  its  ability  to  carry- 
five  warheads. 

E>etractors  of  the  B-58  claim  that  they 
are  too  expensive  but  we  find  that  one 
more  wing  of  B-58s  would  cost  less  per 
airplane  than  the  B-52  which  has  been 
in  production  for  many  years. 

Opponents  claim  that  the  B-58  will 
not  carry  missiles  yet  I  am  reliably  ad- 
vised that  this  abihty  was  designed  into 
this  airplane  from  the  very  start  and 
was  successfully  demonstrated  several 
years  ago. 

Others  claim  that  it  has  limited  range 
at  low  levels,  yet  one  recently  flew  un- 
refueled  and  nonstop  from  Forth  Worth 
to  Edwards,  Calif.,  and  back  with  ade- 
quate fuel  reserves  remaining.  This 
flight,  I  am  informed,  was  made  at  the 
speed  of  690  miles  per  hour  as  compared 
to  the  low  level  speed  of  the  B-52  which 


is  490  miles  per  hour — even  with  differ- 
ence in  speed  we  are  entering  a  costly 
modification  program  to  allow  the  B-52 
to  operate  at  low  altitudes. 

OTHER    USES 

I  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
NATO  discussions  with  considerable  in- 
terest, and  I  find  increasing  deteimina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  these  allie.<-  that  they 
be  equipped  with  strategic  deterrent 
capabihties  of  their  own.  I  noted  that 
the  President  has  stated  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  transfer  at  least  five  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  NATO  forces  for  this  purpose. 
I  read  from  the  record  that  a  Polaris 
submarine  with  its  missiles  cost  about 
$130  million.  I  understand  that  to  ex- 
ploit its  potential,  one  must  have  at  least 
two  highly  skilled  crews  of  about  60  peo- 
ple each  and  to  maintain  it,  one  also 
needs  one  expensive  submarine  tender 
for  each  nine  submarines  or  fraction 
thereof.  I  am  unable  to  find  from  the 
testimony  the  cost  of  supporting  the  sub- 
marine tender  but.  based  upon  the  cost 
to  maintain  an  outboard  motorboat.  the 
cost  must  be  very  high. 

By  simple  arithmetic.  I  find  that  the 
total  bang  from  the  16  Polaris  missiles 
is  just  about  the  same  as  the  yield  of  the 
five  warheads  carried  by  the  supersonic 
B-58  and  that  one  can  get  a  minimum 
of  12  B-58's  for  the  price  of  one  com- 
plete Polaris  submarine,  less  crews  and 
tenders  We  would,  therefore,  pet 
twelve  times  as  much  bang  potential 
with  the  B-58  for  the  same  price. 

While  the  thought  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine lurking  beneath  the  sea  paints  a 
grim  picture  for  the  potential  foes,  the 
submarine  must  l>e  lurking  within  its 
missile  range  of  the  target  to  be  of  any 
immediate  use. 

If  not  in  range,  the  submarine  must 
proceed  to  the  launch  area  at  speeds 
which  do  not  remotely  compare  to  the 
speeds  of  the  supersonic  B-58. 

It  has  already  been  proven  that,  when 
placed  on  ground  alert  status,  the  B-58 
can  be  off  the  ground  in  less  than  2^2 
minutes. 

The  B-58  can  go  to  its  target  at  speeds 
up  to  1.300  miles  per  hour  and  can  be 
recalled  anytime  up  to  the  release  of  the 
first  bomb. 

We  know  that  three-quarters  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  by  water 
and  or  ice.  but  100  percent  is  covered 
with  air. 

The  supersonic  B-58  commander  can 
observe  the  effects  of  his  bomb  and  make 
a  logical  decision  about  the  use  of  the 
other  four.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mis- 
sile launch  commander  never  kriows 
what  happened  to  his  missiles  or  its 
target  once  it  is  launched  and,  therelore, 
has  nothing  but  mathematics  to  go  by 
as  to  where  he  should  aim  his  next 
missile.  I  do  not  say  this  to  detract  from 
our  fine  Polaris  submarine  capabili  ies; 
I  merely  demonstrate  the  folly  of  out- 
ting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  We  r.iust 
retain  our  multiple-delivery  capab  lity. 
All  of  the  NATO  nations  have  skilled 
and  trained  air  forces.  Hence,  the  su- 
personic B-58.  due  to  its  unique  s-nall 
size,  can  be  dispersed  on  nearly  every 
commercial  airport  in  Europe  and  can. 
if  necessary,  be  sheltered  in  hardened 
revetments  at  reasonable  costs. 


Secretary-  McNamara.  in  his  testi- 
mony, stated  that  his  basic  reason  for 
not  requesting  funds  for  the  continued 
production  of  manned  strategic  bombers 
was  because  of  their  relative  vulnerabil- 
ity on  the  ground  m  the  age  of  ICBMs. 
He  concluded  that  he  would  use  the 
available  resources  for.  amongst  other 
things,  increased  production  capability 
for  Minuteman  aiid  more  Polans  sub- 
marines His  stated  reasoning  was  that 
increased  production  potential  for  the 
Minuteman  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
existing  and  planned  Minuteman  sites 
would  invite  concentrated  Soviet  ICBM 
attack  on  those  sites.  He  would,  there- 
fore, need  more  units  to  insure  adequate 
retaliation  capability. 

This  logic  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  he  stops  far  too  short.  In  the  same 
budget  request,  there  is  provision  for  the 
procurement  of  22  conventional  ships  in 
addition  to  accelerated  production  of 
Polaris  submarines. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  ships, 
but  the  vulnerability  of  ships  in  port 
even  to  conventional  bombs  was  elab- 
orately demonstrated  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Fighting  ships  at  sea  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  continuous  logistic  support 
from  supply  ships  saihng  from  these 
same  bases — they  need  constant  re- 
plenishment in  fuel.  food,  ammunition, 
and  other  supplies  together  with  elab- 
orate shipyard  type  facilities  for  repair. 
Where  are  these  bases? 
On  the  seacoast  and.  in  most  cases, 
surrounded  by  major  cities.  How  many 
of  these  arc  there  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  bases  and  the  disposition  of  such 
bases  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
B-58.  There  are  766  bases  in  the  free 
world  suitable  for  the  dispersal  and  op- 
eration of  the  supersonic  B-58. 

Can  we  use  base  vulnerability  as  the 
reason  to  suspend  production  of  manned 
strategic  bombers  and  at  the  same  time 
support  the  production  of  conventional 
ships? 

The  subject  is  Qeser\ing  of  the  most 
careful  and  serious  study  before  this 
Nation  divests  itself  of  such  an  invalu- 
able resource  as  the  flexible  and  super- 
sonic B-58 

Before  the  lead  times  run  out  on  the 
B-58  in  July  of  this  year — 1961,  v,e  must 
act  positively  to  insure  that  continuity 
is  not  lost. 

If  calm  judgment  and  sound  evalua- 
tion of  the  fact.'^  does  not  conviiice  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress,  we 
should  consider  whether  or  not  to  fur- 
nish these  airplanes  to  NATO  forces 
as  a  supplement  to  the  PolarLs  subma- 
rine. Our  bargaining  on  the  Berlin 
situation  would  be  most  formidably  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  these  super- 
sonic bombers  in  the  hands  of  N.^TO. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  outlawing,  the  super- 
sonic long  range  B-58  still  has  a  most 
in:pressive  conventional  weapons  de- 
livery capability. 

Due  to  conflicting  repwrts  in  the  cur- 
rent statements  of  Department  of  De- 
fense officials,  we  in  the  Congre.ss  should 
wisely  and  with  calm  judgment,  appro- 
priate the  $525  million  authorized  and 
insist   that   at   the   very   minimum   our 
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most  modern  bomber  production  lines  be 
kept  open. 

Certainly  we  cannot  do  otherwise  in 
safety  and  with  prudent  judgment,  until 
a  thorough  investisation  determines  the 
future  defensive  and  offensive  posture  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

The  coming  decade  and  in  particular 
the  next  5  years  are  crit.cal  years. 

Until  the  B-TO  or  other  new  systems 
become  available  in  significant  quanti- 
ties, we  cannot  careles-sly  gamble  with 
the  future  defense  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  asain  that 
the  plane  flies  twice  the  speed  of  sound, 
and  it  is  the  only  supe.  sonic  manned 
bomber  m  the  free  world.  We  are  def- 
initely far  ahead  of  ttie  Russians  in  this 
plane.  That  is  why  repre.sentatives  of 
that  country  spend  time  at  air  shows 
watching  the  plane.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  cut  off  production  in  one  field 
where  we  definitely  knr.v  -ac  are  far 
ahead  of  our  opponents. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  .^.-ia^ion  Week,  June  12.  1961] 
New  Intagf  at  Paris 
I  By  Robert  Hotzi 
Ai'.y  Anier.can  who  has  traveled  extensively 
in  EXirof>€  during  the  past  few  years  has 
needed  no  Gallup  poll  or  US.  Information 
Agency  survey  to  tell  him  that  U.S.  prestige 
generally,  and  particularly  In  technical  areas, 
has  deteriorated  badly  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
space  achievements  contrasted  with  apparent 
US.  reluctance  to  e.xtend  Its  traditional  pio- 
neering spirit  Into  space.  Thus.  It  was  In- 
deed heartening  to  every  American  at  the 
P:.ris  Air  Show  to  see  the  Unlt«d  States  at 
long  last  put  its  very  best  foot  forward  by 
displaying  its  technical  rapacity  from  light 
planes  to  outer  space,  along  with  approprlat* 
technical  and  operational  personnel  that  re- 
flected a  genuine  image  to  Europeans  of  what 
our  country  is  really  like. 

US.  participation  in  the  Paris  Air  Show 
was  expensive  in  money,  material  and  lives, 
yet  only  Commander  Shepards  Mercury 
space  shot  has  done  more  in  recent  years  to 
restore  the  picture  of  the  real  America  that 
Eurupeans  hope  fervently  still  prevails.  It 
13  understandab.y  difficult  for  anybody  sit- 
ting behind  a  desk  In  Washington  to  feel  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  U.S.  participation  In 
this  show  on  more  than  half  a  million  Euro- 
peans ranging  from  French  schoolchildren 
to  technicians  from  24  nations.  He  could 
not  see  the  tremendous  flow  of  people  surg- 
ing tnrough  the  U.S.  space  exhibit  that  Im- 
pressed b^.:n  the  schoolchildren  and  the 
technicians. 

Crowds  around  Commander  Shepard's 
heat-scrrrhed  Mercury  capsule  were  so  thick 
!t  wa.s  necessary  to  move  outside  the  space 
exhibit  tent  and  organize  the  mass  flow  of 
pei  pie  past  it.  Accompanied  by  Prench- 
.speaking  Clctaire  Wood.  Advanced  Research 
Program  Coordinator  for  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Mercury 
capsule  appeared  on  every  ETuropean  tele- 
vision network  and  radio  hookup  possible 
during  its  10-day  exhibition. 

Deskbound  Pentagonians  could  not  imag- 
ine the  Impact  of  MaJ.  Wlliiam  Payne  greas- 
ing a  B^  58  onto  Le  "Bourget's  wavy  runway 
with  hardly  a  puff  of  rubber  smoke  after  a 
6-hour  15-mlnut€  nonstop  flight.  Including 
an  Incredible  3-hour  19-mlnute  leg  from 
New  York  to  Paris,  then  taxiing  up  to  the 
plaque  on  the  airport  tarmac  where  Lind- 
bergh cut  the  engine  of  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,  Just  34  years  earlier. 

The  French  understood  and  felt  deeply 
this  Uu'ayette  we  are  here"  gesture  as  Ma- 
yji  Payne  emerged  rrom  the  cockpit  looking 


lean,  tanned,  and  competent,  and  managed 
a  big  grin  and  wave  at  the  cheering  crowd. 
A  French  policeman  turned  to  American  re- 
porters and  said.  "That  Is  how  we  like  to 
think  Americans  still  are."  The  French 
tried  hard  to  win  the  Blerlot  Cup.  which  has 
been  standing  as  an  exclusive  challenge  to 
designers  and  pilots  for  30  years.  They  came 
close  with  the  Mirage  IV  in  a  21 -minute  run 
at  2.000  kllomet«rs  per  hour  before  blistering 
heat  cut  the  run  short  9  minutes  from  Ble- 
rlot requirements.  They  appreciated  the 
sJtUled  i>erformance  required  by  the  B-58 
and  Its  pilot  MaJ.  Elmer  (Gene)  Murphy  to 
win  this  coveted  trophy. 

In  their  all  too  brief  days  in  Paris.  Major 
Murphy  and  his  crew  made  a  tremendous 
Impression  on  the  technicians  and  military 
airmen  of  many  nations  they  met,  and  all  of 
them  shared  with  us  the  tragedy  of  the  fatal 
flight.  Americans  at  the  Paris  show  will 
never  forget  the  sight  of  French  villagers 
near  the  crater  dug  by  the  B-58  lining  Its 
blackened  rim  early  Sunday  morning  with 
flowers,  or  the  lines  of  French  schoolchildren 
bringing  flowers  to  Lc  Bcurget  Sunday  and 
laying  them  on  the  Mercury  capsule  be- 
cause It  was  the  most  tangible  thing  Amer- 
ican accessible  to  them  at  the  show,  or  the 
silent  handshakes  from  French  airmen  and 
technicians  conveying  feelings  too  deep  to 
be  spoken.  They  understood  far  better  than 
many  deskbound  Americans  that  tragedy  is 
an  Inexorable  part  of  the  price  of  progress, 
and  they  respect  us  as  a  breed  th;it  does  not 
shrink  from  this  prospect. 

Another  outstanding  aspect  of  American 
participation  in  the  Paris  Air  Show  was  the 
static  and  flying  exhibition  by  the  very  lat- 
est USAP,  Navy,  ar.d  Army  planes.  Includ- 
ing four  aircraft  and  two  helicopters  holding 
world  records. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviets  exhibited  only  the 
old  familiar  Tupolev  114,  which  has  now 
pretty  well  established  Itself  as  an  exhibition 
piece  rather  than  a  useful  airline  transport. 
This  contrast  between  United  States  willing- 
ness to  show  Its  record-holding  planes  and 
Soviet  reluctance  to  even  display  photos  of 
its  record-claiming  planes  was  not  lost  on 
the  European  audience. 

The  Soviets'  Inability  or  unwillingness  to 
display  the  promised  new  Tupolev  124  and 
Antonov  24  transports  also  raised  European 
eyebrows. 

U.S.  exhibition  of  record-holding  aircraft 
and  flying  display  of  the  latest  mach  2-plus 
aircraft,  such  as  the  Republic  F-i05.  Lock- 
heed P-104.  North  American  A3  J,  McDonnell 
F4H.  and  Chance  Vought  FSU.  coming  on 
the  heeis  of  the  open  Mercury  shot  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  g  ive  Europeans  the  Impression  of 
a  strong,  competent  nation  again  flexing  Its 
technical  muscles,  dedicated  to  achieving 
the  required  superiority  regardless  of  tardy 
starts  in  some  fields,  determined  to  reach  its 
goals  despite  temporary  setbacks  and  with 
the  stamina  to  run  the  full  course  required. 
Tills  growing  contrast  of  U.S.  frankness  In 
displaying  It^  strength  and  discussing  lu 
problems  with  Soviet  furtive  secrecy  regard- 
ing backup  proof  of  Its  technical  claims  U 
making  a  tremendous  Impression  on  Euro- 
I>earis.  and  this  pressure  on  the  Soviets 
should  be  maintained  at  every  opportunity 
to  emphasize  better  than  any  words  or 
propaganda  broadcasts  the  essential  differ- 
ence between   freedom  and  state  slavery. 

There  may  be  some  timid  souls  In  Wash- 
ington who  might  want  to  seize  on  the  B-58 
accident  as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  U.S. 
participation  In  international  air  shows. 
This  same  group  fought  desperately  but  un- 
successfully to  ring  down  Iron  Curtain 
secrecy  on  the  Mercury  shots,  apparently 
under  the  same  philosophy  the  Soviets 
show  In  announcing  only  successes.  If  this 
view  prevails,  the  United  States  will  suffer 
irreparable   damage. 


The  significant  point  of  both  the  open 
Mercury  shot  and  the  B-68  performances  in 
Paris  was  the  image  they  present  to  the  world 
of  a  vital  young  nation  still  challenging  the 
unknown  and  determined  to  master  and 
harness  new  frontier  science  technology  with 
the  same  vigor  with  which  we  expanded 
across  the  Aiieghenles.  the  Rockies,  and  the 
Pacific — willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  occa- 
sional failure,  but  determined  to  press  on 
undaunted  toward  ultimate  success.  If  we 
ever  lose  that  feeling  as  a  nation  or  fail  to 
convey  this  to  people  everywhere,  we  can 
begin  to  carve  our  own  epitaph  on  our  tomb- 
stone as  a  nation. 

[From   Aviation    Week.   June    12.    1061) 

Record-Settino  B-58's  Ckash   Mars  Paris 

(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 

Paris— Flying  display  of  aircraft  from  14 
nations  that  capped  the  successful  24th 
Paris  International  Air  Show  was  marred 
on  the  first  of  2  flying  days  by  the  low  of 
a  Convalr  B-58  supersonic  bomber  and  Its 
three-man  crew  seconds  after  a  low  pass 
over  Le  Bourget  Airport. 

US  Air  Force  Investigators  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command's  18th  Air  Force  based 
in  Spain  and  the  7th  Air  Division  stationed 
In  England  were  still  sifting  for  clues  late 
last  week  In  the  deep  crater  the  B-68  dug 
Into  a  field  of  oats  6  miles  northeast  of  Le 
Bourget  when  It  exploded  on  Impnct  with 
the  ground. 

On  the  scene  reverberations  from  the 
crash  were  doubly  severe  since  the  aircraft 
Iteelf  had  earlier  provided  a  highlight  of 
the  show  by  setting  a  new  transatlantic 
speed  record  and  the  crew  flying  it  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  had  received  the 
Blerlot  trophy  here  for  establishing  a  new 
closed-course  speed  record  (see  pp.  10ft- 
109). 

As  a  part  of  the  static  display  on  the  days 
prior  to  the  flight  exhibition,  the  aircraft 
had  vied  for  popularity  with  another  U.S. 
exhibit— the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  "Freedom"— Mer- 
cury capsule  that  carried  Comdr  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Jr.,  on  his  flight  down  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range  in  early  May  (AvlaUon  Week, 
May  15.  p   81 ) 

The  B-58.  piloted  by  MaJ.  Elmer  E  Mur- 
phy, was  one  of  six  late-model  US  aircraft 
In  the  air  at  the  time  for  Individual  high- 
speed passes  over  the  airport.  The  flight 
pian  called  for  Major  Murphy  to  make  a  low 
pass  at  a  s^ieed  of  approximately  550  knots, 
begin  his  climb  to  altitude  with  after- 
burner and  execute  a  roll  while  still  in  view 
of  the  air  show  crowd 

Major  Murphy  made  his  pass,  began  bis 
climb,  turned  on  the  afterburners,  cloeed 
them  again  and  was  In  the  process  of  the  roll 
when  his  aircraft  disappeared  Into  the  low 
celling  hanging  over  Le  Bourget  at  an  esti- 
mated altitude  of  approximately  4.000  feet. 

That  was  the  last  seen  of  the  aircraft  by 
observers  at  the  show  or  by  Major  Murphy  s 
comrades  In  the  air,  although  some  on  the 
gound  and  in  the  air  wltnewed  a  thin  trail 
of  white  smoke  rising  from  the  ground 
northeast  of  Le  Bourget  seconds  after  ihm 
plane  disappeared. 

The  smoke  trail  was  formally  reported  to 
the  Le  Bourget  tower  for  the  first  time  by 
the  pilot  of  the  Lockheed  F-104  In  the 
flyby  demonstration  as  he  parsed  over  the 
area 

Also  in  the  aircraft  at  the  time  were  Major 
Murphys  fellow  recipients  of  the  Blerlot 
trophy— MaJ.  Eugene  F.  Moses,  navigator, 
and  1st  Lt.  David  F  Dlckerson.  defensive 
systems  operator  All  three  were  attached 
to  SAC'S  43d  Bomb  Wing.  Carswell  AFB, 
Tex. 

BROW    ri-TBT 

Award  of  the  trophy  at  the  air  show 
stemmed  from  a  May  10  fllf  bt  by  the  Murphy 
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crew  in  the  United  States  In  which  the  crews 
B-58  flew  a  closed  course  of  660  438  miles  In 
30  minutes  43  seconds  at  an  average  speed 
of  1.302  07  miles  {>€r  hour.  TTie  flight 
was  the  first  to  meet  the  stipulations  laid 
down  In  1930  by  plont-er  French  aviator  Louis 
Blerlot  for  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
trophy  which  specified  ttiat  an  aircraft 
should  fly  a  closed-circuit  course  at  a  mini- 
mum speed  of  620  miles  per  hour  for  a  period 
of  at   least  30  minutes. 

On  May  26.  openirg  day  of  the  air  show, 
the  B-58  then  piloted  by  MaJ.  William  Payne, 
also  a  member  of  the  43d  Bomb  Wing,  had 
gained  a  stroke  for  tlie  United  States  in  the 
international  prestlgi;  race  with  Its  nonstop 
transatlantic  flight  that  Initially  began  at 
Carswell  AFB.  Tota:  elapsed  time  between 
Carswell  and  Le  Bourget  Including  two  in- 
flight refuelings  was  6  hours  15  minutes  of 
which  1  hour  49  minutes  was  flown  at 
speeds  of  mach  2. 

Flight  leg  between  New  York  and  Paris  was 
3  hours  19  minutes 

BcHne  top  USA  F  oflTlclals  and  Convalr 
personnel  at  the  air  show  urged  after  the 
crash  that  a  second  B-58  be  rushed  from 
the  United  States  to  France  so  that  It  could 
nil  the  gap  In  the  final  day's  flyby  and 
dampen.  If  not  completely  offset,  any  adverse 
effecu  on  French  public  opinion  from  the 
previous  day's  crash  after  the  aircraft  had 
made  such  a  promlflng  beginning  in  this 
area. 


NTII.K   PROGRAM 

M:  HUM!  iiHEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intended  to  offer  today  an  amendment 
to  extend  the  speci.il  milk  propram.  I 
withheld  it  becaust  this  morning  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  acted  favoiably  on  the  special 
milk  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  PrdxmireI  and  other 
Senators,  and  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
cosponsors.  The  proposed  program  will 
extend  the  special  milk  program  for 
another  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  however, 
that  certain  documentation  which  I  have 
received  from  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  special  milk  program, 
stating  the  number  cf  outlets  participat- 
ing in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
1960.  as  well  as  the  amount  of  milk  con- 
sumed, and  for  which  there  was  reim- 
bursement In  July  and  August  1960.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Acriccltuez. 
AcRicuLTt-TRAL  Marketing  Szevice. 
Washington.  DC.  June  12.  1961. 

Hon. . 

US.  Senate. 

SENATOEi  This  Is  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  information  on  schools  and  child- 
care  instltutioris.  including  sununer  camps, 
ttiat  normally  participate  in  the  special 
milk  program  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  records  show  that  over  6.000  schools 
and  Institutions  were  In  the  program  In  July 
of  last  year  and  more  than  8.000  In  August. 
Tables  providing  this  Information.  State  by 
State,  are  attached. 

The  two  additional  tables  show  the  num- 
ber of  half  pints  of  milk  that  were  con- 
sumed and  on  which  Federal  reimburse- 
ment was  paid  during  July  and  Aug\iBt  1960 
The  larger  quantity  in  July — 35  million  half 
pints  compared  with  31.1  million  In  August — 

ovn —  '^fis 


reflects  the  summer  camp  participation 
which  begins  in  June  and  is  heaviest  in  July. 
Records  maintained  under  this  program 
do  not  provide  information  on  the  number 
of  children  participating. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  R  SMrrH, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Special    milk    program — Number    of    outlets 
participating,  July  I960 


State 

Schools 

Child- 
care 
institu- 
tions I 

Total 

Alaliams 

3 

1 

6 

114 

400 

17 

3S 

3 

31 

22 

633 

40 

42 

-M.-kska 

4 

Arizona 

37 

.Ark!in.<«w 

136 
1,042 

57 

<  '..lifornia 

(  ii(i.r;Ailo 

('oriiM-<-tlcut 

I>rlawarr 

27 
3 
82 
68 
22 
21 

27 
3 

l)i>trKiof  Coljunbta..^ 

Kl  ,i|.la 

4 
« 
4 
2 

86 
74 
26 
23 

ficor^ta     

1 1«»  ail 

M;J.O    

imnf.ls 

In.liuna 

I()»a 

S 

66 

<U 

KansHji 

Kentucky 

7 
21 

46 
52 
58 
88 
282 

53 

l>.ui.siuna ... _.. 

Mtiirir 

73 

58 

Muryland .._ 

M  :k«:;iohii.«tU . 

6 
24 

10 

6 

136 

61 
2 

5 

1 

i' 

115 

4fi6 

4 

I 

1& 

90 

»4 

Mictiieaii  

Ifil         '"' 

MmncMta .  . 

136 
18 
.M) 
20 
25 
14 
62 

201 
g 

H2 
1  "iS 

Mix.<i!«ippi . 

MiViouri 

120 

.Montana . 

31 

.Nchra.ikit 

N<'va<ls 

30 

15 

62 

2I»2 

\rw  Mampiihirv . 

Ni-w  Jpr«ry 

.\c»  MpMc«  .„ . 

N.w  York 

4M          <XV) 
01            »5 
15            16 

.Niirth  riirollna 

Nfirth  Itakota 

Ohio   

278         '"'' 

'  'klihoma « 

48 
70 
320 
26 
49 

68 
70 

<  irffiin  

lViiiLsyl\-anta. 

U 

1 
8 

413 

Hb<v)f  l5l.in.l 

27 

South  CuroUna v 

S«ulh  I>akoU> 

67 

Ti-iiih'sh;* 

Toxns     

101 

83 

2 

2 

11 

9 

70 
80 
20 
23 
64 

165 
42 

160 

i7i 

1«3 
22 

25 
75 

Vtah  

\  1  riiiont 

\  irvMiiia 

\V  ;^liill|tton 

174 

\N  p>l  Vinrinia 

42 

Wi«cr»n!tln 

17 

186 

WyoinlnK 

Total 

I  TW       4  MO 

6.078 

1 

'  rrimarily  rpprBBents  summer  camps. 
»  ConsulKlatod  »  Kb  .^.u^ust  report. 

Special    milk    program — Number    of    outlets 
participating,  August  1960 


Sute 

Schools 

Chlld- 
oare 

Institu- 
tions > 

Total 

Atahams 

144 

26 

2 

26 

14 

545 

61 

01 

24 

3 

02 

SO 

10 

24 

170 
2 

Alwka 

Arltana 

Arkansas . 

10 

168 

255 

27 

36 
172 

riilifornia 

800 
88 
01 

Colorado.    

Connecticut 

IVlawure 

24 

nL«;trlct  of  Columbia 

3 

Florida 

8 
22 

6 
06 

70 

Oeonda 

nawnii 

Ti 
25 

I.!:ib(i    

120 

lllini.w  ■ . . 

Iniliuna . 

10 
33 

2 

162 

306 

38 

220 
33 
55 
36 

38 
62 

230 

Iowa .... „. ...._ 

Kan.<!as 

66 
57 

Kentucky 

107 

I>oiilr(lana 

Mill  no 

244 

100 

'  Primarily  rpprcsents  summer  camps. 
>  I>ata  not  svaOable.    ConsoUdated  w 
report. 
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Special    milk    program — dumber    of    outlets 
participating,  August  1960 — Continued 


State 


Mainland , 

Ma."wachusetts. ... 

Michigan , 

Mirmesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nrt)ra,«ks , 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CamliDS 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okluhoma 

Orepon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Lsland 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Vlrplnia 

Wiishlnirton 

West  \  iTRinia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyominf 


Total 4,133 


Schools 


Child- 
care 

institu- 
tions 


6 

23 

7 

6 

165 

107 

2 

6 

1 


2 
143 
463 
230 
12 
15 
207 


407 


143 

06 

494 

101 

85 

3 

0 

0 


65 


87 

237 

167 

122 

14 

46 

14 

15 

C 

63 

178 

3 

446 

02 

6 

244 

41 

54 

204 

23 

43 

0 

46 

66 

16 

22 

48 

114 

22 

117 

23 


Total 


73 
260 
174 
128 
179 
243 

16 

21 
7 

68 
183 
140 
006 
322 

18 
260 
248 

54 
701 

23 
186 

76 
.S40 
167 
100 

25 

67 
121 

22 
172 

23 


4,046  8.170 


Number  of  half -pints  reimbursed.  July  i960 
|In  thousands) 


State 

Schools 

ChUd- 

oan 

Insatu- 

ttooii 

Total 

A)iiVut.int 

3 

180 

8 

08 

lie 

Z622 

2,564 

193 

Alaska 

g 

Arizona 

21 
103 

7r.5 
83 

119 

Arkansas 

300 

California 

3,387 

2,6r 

Colorado 

Connecticut ' 

IJelaware 

116 
0 
240 
287 
28 
123 

116 

I>istrict  o(  Columbia 

Florida 

6 
5 
3 

9 

279 

Cteorpia 

293 

llawaU 

33 

Idaho     

126 

lUinoU » 

Indiana' 

Iowa 

Kansas 

18 

aai 

400 

Kentucky. 

6 
43 

246 
215 
654 
549 

1.641 

1,516 
786 
122 
440 
70 
122 
30 
638 

1,875 
141 

3,010 

551 

88 

1,787 
157 
251 

3.047 
286 
376 

252 

lyniisiana  . .. 

2S8 

Maine 

654 

.\I;iryliind . 

38 

407 

69 

25 

406 

137 

)> 

36 

2 

587 

M  a^sHchu.'^tts 

2,048 
1  585 

Michigan . 

M  innesota 

Mtssi^ippi 

810 
528 

Muisouri    - 

586 

MoilIJUlH 

78 

Xehr.i.'ika. 

Neva<la   

I.V» 
32 

New  Ham(.«bire.    

638 

New  Jersey 

4 

6 

1.610 

8 

6 

133 

13 

1  879 

New  Mexico 

147 

New  York     

5,520 
6,t9 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

94 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

1.920 
170 

251 

I'eoDSvlvanla 

150 

1 
52 

3  197 

Rhode  Island 

287 

South  Carollua 

428 

South  Dakota* 

TennessM 

Texas 

Utah... 

aoB 

9» 

337 

408 
93 
209 
386 
542 
170 
1,621 

605 

801 

93 

Vermont . 

11 

41 

70 

220 

Virginia 

Washington ..... 

427 
612 

West  Virginia 

170 

Wiscoii.sin ... 

66 

1,570 

WyotTiing           ...... 

Total 

6.118 

20.962  1 

35.080 

'  Reprmenta  primarily  summer  camps. 
'  Consolidated  with  Augu.<;t  rejwrt. 
«  CKmsolidated  with  eept*ml>er  report. 
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Swnber  of  half-pints  reimbursed. 
August  1960 
(In  tbouaands) 

Btoto 

Schools 

Child- 
care 
institu- 
tions 1 

Total 

LlahftmA 

180 

89 
7 

79 

39 

2.334 

420 

1.039 

101 

8 

161 

192 

44 

94 

260 

Alaska  

7 

Arizona 

43 

348 
401 

67 

122 

Arkansas 

3«7 

California 

2,735 

Colorado 

477 

Connecticut 

1.039 

Iviaware    

101 

Distrkt  of  Columbia 

8 

Florula 

11 
34 

4 
16 

172 

Oooreia.— ... 

226 

Hawaii 

48 

Idaho 

110 

Illinois* 

Indiana. 

r 

30 

2 

126 

102 

6 

28 

369 

61 

19 

774 

879 

8 

32 

5 

1,411 
169 
329 
179 

lan 

4(1 

344 

1.219 

1.143 

593 

66 

165 

17 

58 

7 

504 

1,55,5 

100 

3.571 

536 

27 

1.242 

12S 

176 

2,017 

211 

328 

12 

151 

268 

65 

109 

226 

445 

75 

934 

48 

1.424 

Iowa 

199 

Kansas 

331 

Kentucky 

I/Ouislana_ 

Maine 

23-J 
447 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

372 
1,57)4 

MichiRan 

Nf  InneRota 

Mississippi . 

1,204 

612 
840 

Missouri 

544 

Montana 

21 

Kebr!v«ka 

90 

KevadA 

12 

New  Hamfishlre 

504 

New  Jersey 

7 
494 
1.40S 
143 
43 
136 
155 

1,562 

Now  Nfexloo 

.S94 

New  Vork 

4,976 

North  Carolina 

679 

North  Dakota 

70 

Ohio 

1.37S 

Oklahoma 

2KJ 

Oreeon  

176 

Pennsylvania 

28« 

2.273 

Rhode  Island 

211 

Bouth  Carolina 

108 

278 

897 

373 

53 

13 

15 

67 

434 

Bouth  Dakota 

290 

T(>nnft<!S<w 

1.048 

Texas 

641 

Utah 

118 

Vermont. 

122 

Vlrjtlnia 

241 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

512 

75 

Wisconsin 

61 

99."; 

NVyorning 

*s 

Total 

7,542 

23.604 

31, 146 

'  Represents  primarily  summer  campfi. 

I   '  Consoli'l \;c'l  w;rh  Sfrfember  report. 

'  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  progr'^m  is  one  of  the  important 
food  prcgrams.  and  I  know  that  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  It  will  ex- 
pire unless  we  act  in  the  next  few  days. 

I  also  observe  that  the  bill  on  agri- 
cultural appropriation  =^  provided  moneys 
for  the  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  soil  conservation 
program,  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
direct  food  distribution  programs  We 
provided  funds  for  the  rural  redevelop- 
ment program  as  well  as  the  agriculture 
research  program,  the  farm  income  and 
price  support  programs,  the  national 
food  reserves  and.  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

A.,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations  and  a  former 
member  of  the  legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
use  the  farmer-owned  and  farmer-devel- 
oped cooperatives  and  their  facilities  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  laws  and  programs 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  conduct  of  his  respon- 
sibilities in  respect  to  those  programs. 

I  make  this  .statement  because  it  is 
important  that  in  the  administration  of 


the  agricultural  policies  that  the  use 
of  the  farmer-developed  and  farmer- 
owned  institutions  for  these  programs 
be  maximized.  Later  on  in  the  basic 
legislation  which  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture is  considering,  I  intend  to  of- 
fer more  specific  language  on  this  point, 
then  it  will  be  not  merely  a  matter  of 
legislative  history  and  Congressional 
intent  but  it  will  be  manifestly  clear 
that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  use  the 
farmer  cooperatives  and  their  facilities 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  programs  and  policies 
that  are  outlined  in  the  so-called  agri- 
cultural programs. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
commendation  and  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell!  for  his 
expert  handling  of  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  defea"^  an  amendment  which 
would  have  cut  very  sharply  the  soil  con- 
servation payments  under  what  is  called 
the  ACP  program.  This  is  one  of  the 
better  programs.  It  would  have  been 
unwise  to  have  reduced  it  at  all.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavttsI  for  his  courtesy  in  permit- 
ting me  to  m.ake  this  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  two  short 
insertions? 

Mr,  E>OUGLAS.     I  yield  briefly. 


THE  TEST  BAN 


Mr,  CLARK  One  of  the  matters 
which  is  now  undergoing  wide  national 
debate,  which  debate  is  also  taking  place 
in  the  Senate,  is  whether  we  should  re- 
sume nuclear  testing  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  reach  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  very 
carefully  thought-out  article  on  this 
subject  which  appears  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning,  written  by  Mr, 
Walter  Lippmann.  He  points  out  some- 
thing to  which  we  should  give  careful 
attention.    He  says: 

What  Is  certain  In  the  whole  business  Is 
that  we  cannot  assume,  as  some  among  us 
do,  that  the  resumption  of  testing  would 
benefit  only  the  United  States  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  points  out: 

That  the  decision  which  the  President 
will  now  have  to  make  is  not  obvious.  Is  not 
open  and  shut  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
while  warning  the  Soviet  Union  that  with- 
out treaty  we  shall  be  free  to  resume  testing, 
he  has  not  yet  ordered  testing  to  be  resumed 
For  he  has  first  to  determine  whether  the 
net  balance  of  advantages  would  be  substan- 
tially on  our  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bt'inp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Test  Ban 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  negotiations  on  testing  were  resumed 
at  Geneva  on  March  21  after  they  had  been 
su.'ipended  for  ibout  10  months  as  the  re- 
suit  of  the  Eistnhower -Khrushchev  quarrel. 


During  the  Interval  there  had  b«en  Impor- 
tant changes  In  the  positions  of  both  sides. 

The  United  States  went  to  considerable 
length  in  offering  concessions,  calculated 
carefully  with  one  eye  on  what  It  was  hoped 
that  Khrushchev  would  accept  and  with  the 
other  eye  on  what  the  Senate  would  ratify. 
What  was  not  foreseen  was  that  during  the 
long  recess,  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  change  radically. 

The  change  was  marked  by  the  new  de- 
mand for  the  Troika,  for  a  three-man  ad- 
ministration, and  the  change  was  accom- 
panied by  many  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  lost  interest  In  the  whole  idea  of  a  treaty 
to  prohibit  nuclear  testing. 

This  lofs  of  interest  In  any  treaty  is.  I 
believe,  far  more  Important  than  the  dis- 
agreements at  Geneva.  T^e  memorandum 
which  Bilr,  Khrushchev  handed  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  Vienna  on  June  4.  and  which  was 
published  on  June  12.  shows  that  the  Troika 
business  could  become  negotiable  if  there 
exl.sted  a  will  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Thus 
the  Soviet  memorandum  denies  that  it  wants 
a  veto  on  inspection.  The  American  memo- 
randum of  June  17.  a  very  able  document, 
disagrees  sharply  with  the  Soviet  memoran- 
dum which  says  that  there  would  be  no  veto 
against  "on  the  spot  inspection  within  the 
limits  of  the  agreed  quotas  •  •  •  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  side  interested  in  the  inspection 
without  any  voting  on  the  control  position 
or  any  other  agency  "  But  the  disagreement 
is  not  so  wide  here  that  it  could  not  be 
bridged  if  there  was  a  will  to  do  so. 

The  evidence  is  strong,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not  now  want  a 
treaty,  and  that  it  looks  without  regret  upon 
the  breakdown  of  the  whole  negotiation. 
Thus  it  has  proposed  that  the  negotiations 
be  carried  over  into  the  coming  disarmament 
conference,  which  amounts  to  proposing  an 
Indefinite  de'ay  in  reaching  an  agreement. 
Moreover.  I  have  a  strong  Impression  that 
there  is  more  to  the  matter  than  emphasizing 
the  Troika  problem,  which  Is  soluble  In  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  nuclear  test  ban.  It  is 
In  order  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
much  greater  crisis  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  coming. 

The  central  question  for  the  President  In 
forming  American  policy  is  why  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  now  so  little  Interested  in 
concluding  a  treaty  A  part  of  the  answer, 
but  truly  not  the  whole  answer,  may  well 
be  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  refusing  to  ad- 
here to  the  treaty  because  they  are  deter- 
mined to  become  a  nuclear  power  in  their 
own  right  Were  Mr  Khrushchev  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  It 
might  mean  a  serious  break  with  Mao  Tse- 
Tung, 

Another  part  of  the  answer,  though  I  would 
guess  a  small  part  of  It.  may  be  that  If  we 
reject  the  treaty  because  of  the  Troika,  we 
shall  be  the  country  that  resumed  nuclear 
testing  which  the  neutrals  fear  and  hate  be- 
cause we  refused  to  let  neutrals  participate 
In  administering  the  ban. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  Is 
some  harder  reason  than  either  of  these  why 
the  Soviet  Union  has  lost  Interest  in  the 
treaty. 

Presumably,  this  harder  reason  lies  In  the 
relative  advantages  to  each  side  If  the  present 
moratorium  on  testing  were  removed.  Ini- 
tially, this  Is  a  problem  for  the  experts  The 
experts,  however,  will  not  be  unanimous  and 
laymen,  notably  the  President  himself,  will 
have  to  decide  between  them  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  will  have  to  be  based  on  a 
searching  examination  and  cross  examination 
of  the  experts. 

What  is  certain  In  the  whole  business  is 
that  we  cannot  assume,  as  some  among  us 
do,  that  the  resumption  of  testing  would 
benefit  only  the  United  States  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  assume  this  be- 
cause if  the  benefits  were  one-sided  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  much  more  concerned 
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than  It  Is  to  conclude  in  agreement.  For 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  the  business  of 
helping   the  United    States. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that 
while  the  Soviet  scientist*  and  technicians 
are  as  good  as  our  own,  our  weajjons  and  our 
technology  are  considerably  more  advanced 
and  more  sophisticated  than  theirs  If  this 
is  true,  the  question  is  whether  with  a  re- 
sumption of  testing,  they  wlU  catch  up  with 
us,  perhaps  surpass  us.  For  we  must  re- 
member that  the  end  of  the  moratorium 
would  permit  testing  not  only  underground 
but  anywhere. 

We  can  be  certain.  I  believe,  that  If  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  that  testing  In  the 
air  was  vital  to  its  security.  It  would  test  in 
the  air.  Also,  we  do  know  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Interested 
in  the  biggest  nuclear  weapons,  not  In  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  For  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  engage  It- 
self directly  In  small  wars,  like  the  Korean 
war  for  example,  and  In  conventional  forces 
It  Is  paranaount  on  Its  own  frontiers  and 
within  Its  own  sphere  of  Influence. 

Moreover,  with  lu  superiority  in  rockets, 
it  Is  less  Interested  than  we  are  In  smaller 
and  lighter  weapons.  It  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily that,  if  nuclear  weapons  are  used  at 
all.  they  should  be  big  enough  to  be  decisive. 
All  this  may  help  to  explain  why  the  Soviet 
Union  looks  with  so  much  equanimity  on  the 
resumption   of   testing. 

That  the  decision  which  the  President  will 
now  have  to  make  is  not  obvious.  It  not  open- 
and-shut.  Is  shown  by  tho  fact  that,  while 
warning  the  Soviet  Union  that  without  a 
treaty  we  shall  be  free  to  resume  testing,  he 
has  not  yet  ordered  testing  to  be  resumed. 
For  he  has  first  to  determln?  whether  the  net 
balance  of  advantages  would  be  substantially 
on  our  side. 


TIME   FOR   A    UMTE.D   NATIONS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr,  CLARK  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  thf^re  api:)ef.rs  an  editorial 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues.  It 
is  entitled  "Tlmp  for  a  UN.  Conference." 
I  have  urged  on  the  floor  that  the  time 
is  long  pa.st  due  when  we  should  be 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  revise  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
light  of  modem  conditinns  The  char- 
ter is  at  present  obsolete  We  know  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
revise  it  drastically.  We  should  not 
meet  that  threat  with  negativism  on 
our  part,  with  merely  a  refusal  to 
change  the  charter  in  any  way 

In  my  judgment,  comprehensive 
changes  are  required.  I  expect  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  this  subject  at  a 
later  date. 

In  the  meantime.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  comments  of  the  editorial 
to  the  effect  that  there  :s  urgent  need 
for  the  United  States  to  soek  to  preserve 
the  world  organization  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  and  to  insist  on  a  gen- 
eral conference  for  a  review  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  provided  in 
the  charter  itself.  Such  a  conference 
is  long  overdue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  may  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Pell 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  express  my  deep  regret  that 


the  State  Department  in  general,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  in  particular,  does 
not  at  the  moment  seem  di.sposed  to 
recognize  the  justice  and  the  soundness 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  editorial. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  20,  1961) 
TiMi  roa  A  UJJ.  CoNrnucNCE 
The  latest  proposals  by  a  committee  of 
experts  for  the  reorganization  of  the  United 
Nations  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  all 
nations  seeking  to  preserve  this  world  or- 
ganization as  an  Instrument  of  peace  to 
Insist  on  the  general  conference  for  review, 
as  provided  In  the  charter. 

Such  a  conference,  long  overdue,  has  been 
prevented  by  Soviet  opposition.  Now  the 
Russians  themselves  demand  a  reorganiza- 
tion. The  other  members  must  not  stand 
aside  or  consent  to  a  piecemeal  emasculation 
of  the  United  Nations  by  "compromise"  pro- 
posals ostensibly  designed  to  head  off  the 
Soviet  attempt  to  rule  or  wreck  It. 

The  Soviet  drive  concentrates  on  three  Im- 
mediate objectives.  The  first  and  most 
dangerous — resulting  from  the  Soviet  debacle 
in  the  Congo — is  to  oust  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold.  to  abolish  his  office  and  to 
paralyze  aU  United  Nations  executive  capac- 
ity. The  second  Russian  objective  is  to  oust 
many  present  members  of  the  Secretariat  to 
make  room  for  additional  Communist  or 
doubtfully  neutralist  personnel.  And  the 
third  objective,  for  which  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploit incidents  of  racial  discrimination  In 
this  country.  Is  to  move  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  from  New  York  to  Vienna. 

In  brief.  Khrushchev  seeks  to  break  up 
the  United  Nations  from  top  to  bottom  into 
power  blocs  and  to  sut>sUtute  for  iu  uni- 
versally valid  principles  the  Intrigues  of 
power  politics.  This  would  represent  a 
drastic  change  In  the  very  concept  on  which 
the  United  Nations  has  been  founded — a 
change  which  would  lmp)eril  not  the  big 
powers  that  can  take  care  of  themselves  but 
the  smaller  nations  who  would  become  mere 
pawns  in  the  Soviet  Imperialist  game  that 
does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  true  neu- 
trality. 

Most  of  the  smaller  nations  do,  in  fact, 
recognize  this  peril.  But  rather  than  meet 
the  Soviet  drive  head  on  they  propose 
compromises  whlrh  play  Into  Russian  hands. 
Such  a  compromise  is  the  modified  "troika" 
plan  to  create  three  Deputy  Secretaries  Gen- 
eral who.  though  working  under  Mr  ELam- 
marskjold.  would  be  able  to  vindercut  his 
authority  and  hamper  United  Nations  action. 
Such  a  compromise  is  the  plan  to  allocate 
the  3.100  posts  In  the  Secretariat  according 
to  the  population  of  member  nations.  This 
plan  would  replace  the  concept  of  an  Inde- 
pendent international  civil  service  with  a 
system  of  poltlcal  patronage,  based  on  na- 
tional subservience.  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  charter,  which  forbids  member  na- 
tions to  seek  to  Influence  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral or  his  staff  and  provides,  with  due 
regard  for  the  widest  possible  geographical 
distribution,  that  the  "paramount  considera- 
tion" In  the  selection  of  the  staff  must  be 
"the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  com- 
petence and  Integrity,"  The  present  em- 
ployment quotas  based  on  each  member's 
budgetary  contribution  have  roughly  met 
these  demands.  The  population  scheme 
could  not. 


nized  to  open  the  debate  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 148,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  thai  upon  being  recognized  I 
may  yield  the  floor,  for  independent  re- 
marks by  them,  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon: 
and  that  after  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, when  the  consideration  of  SeTiate 
Resolution  148  is  resumed.  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized to  resume  the  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair*.  Is  there  cbjecticr.?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.    President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rccog- 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON   MONEY   AND  CREDIT 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  the 
long-awaited  report  of  the  Comm:.s.«;ion 
on  Money  and  Credit,  established  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  sponsored  by  several  of  our  large 
foi!ndation.s,  was  relea.'^ed  yesterday. 
TTiis  Commission,  made  up  of  a  diverse 
group  of  distinguished  Americans,  as- 
sisted by  an  able  staff  and  a  group  of  ad- 
visers of  great  competence,  has  been  con- 
sidering the  structure  and  policies  of  our 
monetary  institutions.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  will  undoubtedly  receive  and 
certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  consideration  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  get  it. 

As  in  any  such  Commission  report, 
there  is  much  with  which  one  can  agree 
and  disagree.  I  am  sure  that  on  fur- 
ther study.  I  will  find  some  specific  pro- 
posals with  which  I  cannot  concur  fully, 
or  perhaps  approve.  Tliese  points  will 
come  out  as  one  has  an  opportunity  to 
studi'  the  Commission's  report  more 
thoroughly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying,  to 
find    that   this  distinguished   and    con- 
servative group  of  men  from  the  busi- 
ness, banking,  and  professional  commu- 
nities,  after  mature   consideration   and 
study  extendmg  over  nearly  3  years,  has 
come  to  many  of  the  same  conclusions 
and  recommendations  which  I  have  been 
urging  based  upon  my  study  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  member  and  sometime 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mitiee.     It  is  not  only  gratifying  but  I 
suppose  we  in  Congress  should  feel  re- 
assured that  many  of  the  principles  ad- 
vocated in  our  reports  have  received  ac- 
ceptance from  this  distinguished  group. 
When  the  Jo:nt  Ecor.oniic  Committee 
ended  its  year-long  study  of  the  econ- 
omy in  January  of  1960.  we  made  many 
similar  recommendations.     We  thought 
that  these  recommendations  v.ere  well 
thought    out,    orthodox    in    conception, 
and  aimed  at  a  more  competitive  and 
more  efficient  economy.    But  our  recom- 
mendations were  opposed  by  most  of  the 
banking  community,  by  almost  the  en- 
tire financial  press  and  financial  writers. 
and  by  most  of  the  Republican  members 
of  our  committee.     I  have  seldom  re- 
ceived such  a  tongue  lashing  as  was  met- 
ed out  to  me  at  that  time  by  some  of  my 
Republican  colleagues. 

Now  we  find  that  this  distin^ui.shed 
group  of  people  have  made  numerous 
recommendations  which  are  either  very 
similar    or    m    some   cases   exactly    like 
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those  which  we  Democrats  on  the  com- 
miuee  made. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  :his  face  I 
think  it  vindicates  our  recommenda- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  banking  commu- 
nity, the  financial  papers  and  financial 
writers,  and  some  of  the  leadma;  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  in  the  House 
and  Senate  may  at  long  last  give  us  some 
of  the  credit  which  was  originaliy  due 

While  my  examination  of  the  items  is 
hmited  because  of  time,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  of  the  many  parallel  recom- 
mendations between  those  of  our  com- 
mittee or  of  myself  and  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit 

First.  In  the  1960  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  presenied  while  I  was 
chairman  in  the  last  Congress,  as  well 
a3  on  numerous  other  occasions,  we  have 
urged  'in  the  area  of  monetary  policy, 
we  ofifer  as  a  general  prescription,  that 
the  supply  of  money — that  is,  currency 
held  outside  banks  and  adjusted  demand 
deposits — should  increase  over  time  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  gross  national 
product,  allowing  for  normal  velocity," 
page  15 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit, 
coming  to  a  similar  conclusion,  states: 

The  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  money 
supply  since  1951  was.  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, a  reflection  and  embodiment  of  the 
generally  restrictive  tone  of  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

The  average  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  should  reflpcT  the  rate  of  grov.-th  of 
real  output  at  high  employment  and  stable 
prices  I  p  61). 

Second.  The  majority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  repeatedly 
recommended  that  'the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  abandon  it.s  bills-only 
policy" — Employment.  Growth,  and  Price 
Levels.  Senate  Report  104.3.  86th  Con- 
gress, page  34:  1960  Joint  Economic  Re- 
port, Senate  Report  1152,  86th  Congress, 
page  16. 

This  recommendation  was  bitterly 
fought  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
itself  and  bitterly  fou^iht  bv  the  finan- 
cial writers  and  by  most  of  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee. 

The  Commission,  in  recommending 
the  use  of  open  market  operations 
states: 

Instead  of  relying  on  a  bills-only  policy, 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  be  willing,  when 
domestic  or  International  conditions  war- 
rant, to  Influence  directly  the  structure  as 
well  as  the  level  of  Interest  rates  .n  piirsvii* 
of  countercyclical  monetary  fxjlicles  and 
should  deal  in  securities  of  varied  maturi- 
ties (p.  64 

'  Third.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee last  year  included,  as  a  major  rec- 
ommendation— 

The  Federal  Reserve  shoii'd  use  open  m.ir- 
ket  operations  rather  than  lowering  reserve 
requirements  as  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  secular  expansion  of  credit  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  bar.k.s  desire.  (S. 
Rept    1152.   p     16  ) 

I  The  Commission  states  that  it  'be- 
Tieves  that  the  power  to  chantze  reserve 
requirements  should  be  used  only  spar- 
mgly  and  favors  major  reliance  on  the 
use  of  open  market  operations  for  coun- 
tercyclical adjustments,"  page  67. 


Fourth.  Nearly  10  years  ago,  a  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  was  chairman, 
stated : 

We  recommend  that  all  banks  which  ac- 
cept demand  depoelts.  Including  both  meni- 
ber  and  nonmember  banks,  be  made  subject 
to  the  same  set  of  reserve  requirement*  and 
that  all  such  banks  be  given  access  to  loans 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  ( Document 
No.  129.  81st  Cong.,  p.  2.) 

In  the  report  just  issued  today,  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  "rec- 
ommends that  the  demand  deposits  re- 
serve requirements  of  all  member  banks 
be  made  identical  and  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  banks  into  country  banks  and 
reserve  city  banks  be  eliminated."  page 
69. 

Fifth.  In  the  same  10-year-old  sub- 
committee report,  we  recommended 
that — 

Every  effort  be  made  to  build  up  the  qual- 
ity and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Reserve  ortl- 
clals:  among  these  measures  should  be  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  seven  to  not 
more  than  five  •  •  •  and  an  increase  In 
their  compensation.  (Document  No.  129. 
81st  Cong  .  p    2  ) 

The  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  noting  that — 

A  reduction  in  numbers  should  enhance 
the  status  of  members  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  consist  of  five 
members  •  •  •  occupation  and  geograph- 
ical qualifications  for  Board  members  should 
be  eliminated.  Instead  the  statute  should 
stipulate  that  members  shall  be  poaltlvely 
qualified  by  experience  or  education,  com- 
petence, independence,  and  objectivity  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  responsibility 
recommended  for  them  •  •  •  the  salaries 
of  top  officials  throughout  the  Government 
should  be  sharply  increased  and  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  their  responsibilities.  FRB 
members  should  be  comp)cnsated  at  the 
highest  salary  level  available  for  appointive 
oflBces  in  the  Government   rpp    87-68). 

Sixth.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  repeatedly  urged  the  Treasury 
Department  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
the  auction  method  for  selling  not  only 
short-term  but  long-term  securities — 
Senate  Report  1043.  86th  Congress,  page 
47;  Senate  Report  1152.  86th  Congress, 
page  16;  House  Report  328.  87th  Con- 
gress, page  39. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  committee 
urged  this  upon  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Anderson  again  and  again  and 
again,  but  had  no  response. 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit. 
urgin.tT  that  less  reliance  upon  admin- 
istrative pricing  of  Treasury  offerings  is 
desirable,  recommends  "that  the  Treas- 
ury should  continue  to  experiment 
further  with  the  use  of  the  auction 
technique."  page  115. 

Seventh.  In  its  report  on  Employment, 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels,  the  Joint  Ekro- 
nomic  Committee  noted  that — 

Advance  refunding  •  •  •  can  be  an  im- 
portant means  of  lengthening  the  debt. 
Through  advance  refunding,  the  Treaaury 
substantially  reduces  the  attrition  which  it 
ordinarily  sxiJTers  when  long-term  issues  are 
refinanced."  (S.  Rept.  1043.  86th  Cong., 
p.  36.) 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit, 
noting  that  under  the  advance  refund- 
ing technique,  there  would  be  less  market 


"churning"  recommends  "that  the 
Treasury  continue  to  experiment  with 
the  use  of  advanced  refunding  tech- 
nique." page  114. 

Eighth.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee reported  to  the  Congress  some  time 
ago  that — 

The  greatest  contribution  which  debt 
management  could  make  to  the  long-run  at- 
tainment of  our  economic  objectives  would 
be  to  reduce  its  interference  with  monetarv 
policy.  A  longer  average  maturity  of  the 
debt  would  help  to  attain  thU  objective 
The  Treasury  would  have  to  come  to  the 
market  less  often  and  the  switching  in  and 
out  of  Government  securities  over  the  busi- 
ness cycle  by  financial  Institutions,  which 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  monet&ry  policy, 
would  be  somewhat  reduced  (S  Kept  1043. 
86th   Cong,  pp    35  and  94  ) 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
notes  that — 

Regularlzatlon  of  Treasury  offerings  would 
reduce  the  difficulty  of  refunding  operations 
occurring  at  erratic  intervals  It  would 
broaden  the  Interest  In  Treasury  securities 
by  encouraging  the  periodic  allocation  of 
funds  for  new  Treasury  issues  by  both  In- 
dividuals and  Institutional  Inrestors  and  by 
reducing  uncertainty  about  the  timing  and 
maturity  of  new  Issues  (p    113i. 

Ninth.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  repeatedly  urged  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  with  Its  promptings  and  in- 
sistence up>on  the  disclosure  of  statistical 
Information  relating  to  the  trading  in 
the  Treasury  security  market,  data  Is 
now  published  weekly  on  the  operations 
of  the  so-called  17  dealers  in  Treasury 
securities 

Mr  President.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
when  this  recommendation  was  f^rst 
made.  It  was  treated  very  coldly.  Indeed. 
In  Its  report,  the  Commission  on  Money 
suid  Credit,  having  conducted  most  of  its 
study  before  these  statistics  became  pub- 
licly available,  comments  upon  the  de- 
sirability and  welcomes  the  publication 
of  the  new  weekly  data."  page  120. 

Tenth.  One  problem  which  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  me  personally  on 
which  I  have  commented  in  hearings  be- 
fore various  committees  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  has  been  the  danger  of 
placing  too  great  confidence  in  our 
standard  unemployment  statistics  since 
they  make  no  allowance  for  what  I  call 
involuntary  part-time  unemployment. 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit, 
after  Its  extensive  study,  expresses  a 
similar  concern,  notmg  that — 

The  present  system  of  reporting  unemploy- 
ment makes  no  allowance  for  the  loss  of  man- 
hours  which  occur  when  i>eople  work  fewer 
hours  than  they  wish  (p.  24 ) . 

Eleventh,  In  Its  annual  report  this 
year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
called  for  a  review  of  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Open 
Market  Committee,  as  reported  In  the 
Board's  Annual  Reports,  and  just  this 
month,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Patman.  the  trend  of  testi- 
mony seemed  to  suggest  that  there  was 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  area  of  pub- 
licity respecting  the  exercise  of  these 
great  monetary  powers,  page  47. 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit, 
noting  that  accurate  information  would 
probably  be  less  dangerous  than  rumors 
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being  continuously  circulated  about  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy,  stained: 

Although  there  Is  no  easy  solution  to  this 
irsue.  the  Commission  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  folic w  the  general  rule 
that  the  public  should  be  kept  Informed 
with  reasonable  promptness  and  with  reason- 
able detail  of  the  reasons  for  Its  policy  deci- 
sions and  actions  In  ordi?r  to  avoid  misun- 
derstanding  and  misinterpretation    (p.  92). 

Twelfth.  In  considering  the  solution 
to  our  balance -of- pa  \-m  en  ts  problem,  the 
Joint  E>:onomic  Commiitee.  among  other 
things,  stated,  in  its  annual  rep>ort: 

We  recommend  elimlnBtlon  of  the  dollar 
gold  reserve  requirement  now  equal  to  25 
percent  of  Federal  Reseive  notes  and  de- 
poelU.  This  requirement  Is  Irrelevant  to 
both  the  supply  of  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  removing  the  requirement  will 
reenforce  the  Presidents  pledge,  made  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  that  the  full 
strength  of  all  our  reserves  stands  behind 
the  value  of  the  dollar  for  use  If  needed 
(H    Rept    No    328.  87th  Cong,  p    39  ) 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
has  arrived  at  much  the  same  con- 
clusions: 

The  Commission  believes  that  threat  of 
a  confidence  crlsU  would  be  greatly  reduced 
If  It  were  generally  recognized,  both  here  and 
abroad,  that  all  of  the  US  gold  Ls  avail- 
able to  meet  our  International  obligations 
Any  doubts  about  the  US  policy  should  be 
removed  by  elimination  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  at  the  earliest  convenient  mo- 
ment so  that  all  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock  Is 
available  for  InternaUonal  settlement. 

Thirteenth  Upon  a  number  of  oc- 
casions we  have  commented  on  the  need 
for  coordination  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  most  recently  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committees  annual  report,  where 
we  state: 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  observe 
that  present  coordination  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  appears  to  be  less  than  de- 
sired. •  •  •  In  any  case,  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  highest  p<>llcymaking 
bodies  of  the  Federal  Government  following 
conflicting  policies,  supported  though  they 
may  be  by  different  assumptions  as  to  what 
the  economic  facU  are  (H  Rept  No  328, 
87th  Cong  ,  p  37  » 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
recognizes  this  problem  sufficient  to  of- 
fer one  possible  solution,  namely; 

The  FRB  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
should  t>e  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  the  Board  s  membership  to  serve  for 
4  years  coterminous  with  the  Presidents 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  that 
recommendation  and  say  that  if  It  were 
to  be  carried  out,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  at  this  time  have 
the  power  to  appoint  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Again,  I  find  some  satisfaction  in  dis- 
covering that  these  diverse  experts 
gathered  from  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness community  have,  after  such  thor- 
ough deliberation,  come  to  much  the 
same  conclusions  which  some  of  us  in 
Congress  have  been  urging.  I  have 
listed  only  a  few  of  them,  I  am  sure. 

But  I  hope  that  these  conclusions  will 
be  noted  by  the  financial  community 
and  writers  and  that  they  may  now  have 
the  good  sportsmanship  to  admit  that 
our  proposals  were.  In  the  main,  sound. 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  thai.k 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  spee<h 
he  has  just  made.  As  usual,  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  speaks,  he  conduce 
an  educational  seminar  on  any  subject 
ho  takes  up  The  one  he  discussed  to- 
night is  most  enlightening  to  those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  ard 
it  will  be  very  educational  to  those  who 
read  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr   MORSE     I  yield. 


WABASH   RIVER  FUJOUS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  June  8  a  delegation  from  III:  - 
nols  and  Indiana  representing  the  We- 
bash  Valley  Association  at  Mt  Carmel. 
III.,  and  the  Wabash  Valley  Intersta'e 
Commission  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  carre 
to  Washington  to  testify  In  behalf  of 
necessary  funds  for  the  survey  and  othe  r 
related  flood  control  projects  along  the 
Wabash  River  and  its  tributaries.  I  un- 
derstand that  most  of  these  businessmen 
and  farmers  traveled  here  at  their  own 
expense  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  I 
app>eared  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  support  of  their 
Wabash  Valley  program. 

My  interest  in  this  whole  situation  Is 
by  no  means  recent.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  back  in  1956,  adopted 
a  resolution  I  submitted  to  cause  a  flood- 
control  study  to  be  made  Again,  In 
1958,  the  committee  adopted  another  of 
my  resolutions  to  enlarge  the  scop>e  of 
the  study  and  investigation  to  include 
the  development  and  conservation  of 
water  and  related  resources  In  the  Wa- 
bash River  Basin. 

Over  the  past  14  years  this  area  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  has  suffered  great 
and  severe  losses  from  11  major  floods. 
The  farmers  In  the  valley  have  had  to 
plant  two  or  more  crops  over  the  years. 
Emergency  repairs  to  the  damaged  levees 
and  other  related  projects  caused  by  the 
floods  last  month  are  now  underway  in 
10  Indiana  and  5  Illinois  counties. 
Also  the  Army  Engineers  are  furnishing 
teams  to  make  a  survey  estimate  of  flood 
damage  due  to  debris  and  silting  of 
streams  in  the  disaster  area  counties  of 
both  States  for  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defeivse  Mobilization. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Mercury-Independent  of  Grayville.  111., 
with  respect  to  the  damages  in  this  area. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Grayville    (111.)    Mercury- Inde- 
pendent. June  15,  1961 1 
Damages  Caitsed  bt  March  Flood 
The    delegation   from    the    Wabash    Valley 
Association  which  went  to  Washington  last 
week  to  ask  for  increased  appropriations  for 
flood  control  told  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and   the  Senate   that 
damages  caused  by  the  March  flood  amount- 
ed to  $100  million. 

This  may  appear  to  many  folks  to  be  an 
enormous  sum  and  much  higher  than  the 
loss  sustained  by  Illinois  and  Indiana  prop- 
erty owners.     But  who  Is  In  a  better  posi- 


tion to  estimate  the  flood  losses  than  George 
Gettinger  the  executive  vice  president  who 
travels  up  and  down  the  valley  and  talks  to 
Individuals  as  well  as  groups  In  the  80  or 
more  counties  in  the  Immense  watershed  of 
the  valley.  He  traveled  59.000  zniies  last 
year. 

Losses  by  flood  affect  everyone  E-.  ery- 
one  knows,  of  course,  floods  damage  farms, 
that  they  cause  even  more  loss  to  farmers 
If  they  occur  during  crop  seasons.  The 
March  flood  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat  and  clover,  delayed  farmers  in  prepa- 
ration of  ground  for  spring  planting  of  corn 
and  soybeans. 

What  many  people  do  not  realize  Is  that 
tax  bills  of  virtually  everyone  who  pays  lo- 
cal taxes  are  apt  to  be  higher  because  of  flood 
damages  to  public  property  Floods  damage 
local  roads.  State  highways,  city  streets 
bridges,  and  other  public  Installations;  taxes 
must  be  continued  at  present  or  higher 
levels,  which  may  even  be  insufficient,  to  re- 
pair those  damages. 

All  private  business  in  the  valley  is  af- 
fected. When  farm  crops  and  farm  property 
are  damaged,  when  public  property  must  be 
repaired  at  high  tax  costs,  when  city  folks 
driven  out  of  their  homes  sustain  damage 
to  their  homes  and  furnishings  merchanu 
ring  up  less  sales  on  theu-  cash  registers. 
Who  is  in  a  position  to  deny  the  loss  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  is  less  than  $10  million  this 
year? 

There  have  been  11  major  floods  since  1947. 
The  loss  in  each  of  those  floods  may  not  have 
been  as  high;  but  at  half  the  estimate  for 
this  year  the  total  amount  is  stupendous. 
They  can  be  prevented.  But  they  will  not  be 
prevented  or  stopped  unless  more  and  more 
people  realize  they  are  hit  in  theU-  own 
pocketbooks  there  won't  be  enough  pressure 
to  convince  Congress  of  the  need  for  .suf- 
ficient Federal  appropriations. 

The  prosperity,  even  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands in  the  valley,  u  directly  dependent  on 
how  many  people  will  Join  in  the  campaign. 


NEWSPAPER  .ARTICLE  ALLEGING 
USE  OF  RUSSIAN  PLANES  IN 
CUBAN  INVASION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the 
early  edition  of  the  Washington  Star  of 
yesterday.  June  19.  carried  an  article 
headlined  "Pilots  of  Migs  in  Cuba  Know 
Their  Business." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow-s: 

Pilots  or  Mies  in   Cuba   Know  Their 

Business 
New  York,  June  19  ( NANA )  .—There  is  no 
doubt  that  Russian  Mlgs  were  In  action  in 
Cuba  during  the  recent  invasion  attempt, 
but  it  Is  not  known  with  certainty  who  was 
flying  them,  according  to  an  unimpeachable 
Washington  source 

A  spokesman  for  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council  here,  a  pilot  himself,  said  that  the 
planes'  approach  and  strife  tactics  were 
"highly  professional,"  which  would  imply  a 
training  in  formation  flying  for  several  years, 

"When  attacking  ground  targets  with 
either  rockets  or  machlneguns.'  he  con- 
tinued, "a  high-speed  plane  of  the  Mig  type 
has  only  from  2  seconds  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  which  to  fire. 

"The  planes  sighted  in  Cuba,  "  he  said,  at- 
tacked in  perfect  inline  formation  and  ap- 
peared to  be  operating  against  the  freedom 
flght«rs  in  Cochino  Bay  and  Matanzas  from 
San  Julian  Air  Force  Base  at  San  Antonio  de 
106  Banos,  near  Havana," 
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According  tu  reports  from  recently  defected 
Cuban  Air  Force  pUots,  70  oX  the  200  Cubans 
who  had  been  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  fur 
aviation  training  are  stia  in  Czechoslovakia- 
The  remaining  130  have  been  brought  back 
to  Cuba,  the  reports  say. 

The  defectors,  according  to  the  spr  kesman, 
said  that  the  brevity  of  the  pilots'  trauMng  in 
Czechoslovakia  gives  reason  to  believe  they 
did  not  complete  their  course. 

"The  air  force  base  at  San  Julian,"  they 
said,  "Is  the  most  guarded  military  installa- 
tion around  Havana,  and  only  a  handful  of 
Cuban  Air  Force  officers  have  been  allowed 
to  go  near  It  " 

The  same  air  force  defectors  indicated  that 
an  unspecified  number  of  Czech  test  pilots 
and  gunnery  instructors  were  stationed  at 
San  Julian  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  ar- 
ticle, which  attributes  to  'an  unim- 
peachable Washington  source"  the  state- 
ment that  Rossian  Migs  were  used  in  re 
pelling  the  invasion  attempt  by  Cuban 
exiles. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee which  has  been  hearing  from 
many  witnesses  who  took  part  in  either 
the  planning  or  the  operation  of  that  in- 
vasion attempt,  I  can  state  that  every 
ofncial  source  from  which  we  have  heard 
has  agreed  that  no  Russian  Mi^s  ap- 
peared in  that  action. 

I  do  not  know  who  "the  unimpeach- 
able Washington  source'  may  be;  but 
his  statements  are  completely  contrary 
to  what  our  subcommittee  has  t>een  t<old 
about  that  situation;  and  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings  we  have  heard  te<;timony 
from  top-ranking  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Ftate  Department, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  were  offered  no  evidence  that 
any  Russian  planes  of  any  make  were 
involved  in  the  Cuban  mva-sion.  To  the 
contrary,  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  planes  used  by  the  Castro  forces 
were  United  States  and  British  planes,  in 
origin,  apparently  supplied  to  Batista, 
when  the  United  States  wrote  in  Amer- 
ican history  the  very  unfortunate  chap- 
ter of  supporting  with  militar.'  arm.s  the 
t>Tant  Batista  in  his  misrule  of  O.iba. 

I  certainly  have  a  rlr'ht  to  make  com- 
ment about  the  Bati.sta  regime,  because 
I  led  the  fight,  here  in  the  Senate, 
against  American  military-  support  of 
Batista:  and  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcomm!tt':>e  on  Latin- 
Am.erican  Affairs.  I  warned  the  Senate 
and  the  country  that  we  were  making  a 
grievous  mistake  I  was  also  the  first 
Memoer  of  the  Senate  to  protest  the 
tyranny  of  Castro,  because  insofar  as 
human  rights  and  individual  liberties 
are  concerned,  the  totalitarian  proce- 
dures of  Ca.stro  are  no  different  from  the 
totalitarian  procedures  of  Batista:  it  is 
a  truism  that  two  wrongs  cannot  make 
a  right. 

Mr,  President,  w  hon  Castro  came  into 
power,  he  took  over  the  Batista  planes, 
and  they  were  American  and  British 
made  planes.  It  is  within  the  frame- 
work of  propriety  to  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  information  given  at  our  hearing.  I 
am  satisfied  that  very,  very  few  of  those 
planes  were  used  in  repelling  the  Cuban 
Invasion — less  than  half  of  the  number 


of  planes  used  by  the  Cuban  exiles,  al- 
though there  was  some  diflerence  in 
type.  But  that  .small  number  of  Castro 
planes  very  quickly  gained  supn^macy  in 
the  air.  apparently  because  tliey  were 
better  planes  and  had  better  pilots. 

That  was  a  very  unfortunate  develop- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Cuban 
exiles,  although  as  I  have  considered  the 
complexities  of  the  Cuban  invasion.  I 
have  often  wondered  who  might  have 
thought  of  an  answer  to  the  question. 
"Suppose  the  Cuban  exiles  had  won: 
where  would  we  have  been  then;  would 
we  have  been  ready  to  take  the  necessary 
steps' — which  I  tliink  would  have  had  to 
have  been  military  steps —  thereafter?" 
But,  Mr  President,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  liave  a  lurking  suspicion  that  this  "im- 
mipeachable  Washington  source"  might 
very  well  have  been  some  of  the  Cuban 
exile  pilots  who  were  defeated  by  the 
Castro  pilots  in  that  wholly  unfortunate 
maneuver,  and  that  that  may  be  what 
we  call  an  alibi  for  a  defeat, 

Mr  President,  if  there  had  been  any 
Russian  Migs,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
Russian  planes,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  we  would  have  heard  about 
that  from  our  oflBcial  Government 
sources,  because  they,  too,  needed  some 
alibis.  But.  to  their  everlasting  credit, 
they  presented  what  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  were  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  airpower  which  was  used  in  that 
fiasco;  and  apparently  that  airpower 
did  not  include  either  Russian  Migs  or 
any  other  Russian  planes. 

But,  Mr,  President.  I  am  disturbed 
about  such  newspaper  articles  as  this 
one;  and  ttiere  are  other  articles  of  that 
sort — sometimes  referred  to  as  "dope 
stories"  or  "smoking-out  stories"  or 
"trial -balloon  stories";  and  I  think  we 
can  probably  expect  more  of  them  to 
appear.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact, 
as  are  other  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, that  there  is  some  disappointment, 
if  not  actual  criticism  and  opposition, 
because  of  the  fact  that  my  subcommit- 
tee has  been  conducting  executive  hear- 
ings. Of  course  I  believe  we  should.  We 
hope  to  close  them  this  week,  or  not 
later  than  the  first  part  of  next  week. 
The  information  we  have  received  fully 
justifies,  in  my  judgment,  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  committee  to  con- 
duct executive  hearings. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  press,  or  at  least 
the  critical  segment  of  the  press.  I  an- 
noimce  again  that  it  Is  my  intention  to 
recommend  to  the  full  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  tran- 
script of  record  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  when  the  hearings  are  con- 
cluded, with  the  offer  to  place  ourselves 
at  his  service  and  command  if,  after 
reading  the  transcript,  he  might  wish  to 
discuss  any  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
manuscript  with  either  members  of  the 
subcommittee  or  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  with  any  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  after  such  a  re- 
port has  been  made  to  the  President, 
subject  to  his  pleasure  and  his  decision, 
a  chronological  siimmary  might  be  pub- 
lished that  will  set  forth,  in  step-by- 
step  fashion,  the  events  of  that  ill-fated 
adventure,  so  as  to  remove  doubts  and 
questions  and  unfair  criticisms  on  the 


part  of  those  !n  the  public  who  are 
greatly  puzzled  as  to  how  the  advenioie 
came  about. 

It  seems  to  me  onl>'  with  the  submis- 
sion to  tlie  public  of  sucii  a  chronological 
suiumarv,  duly  and  proixrly  edited  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  tlie  security 
of  our  country,  can  there  be  any  basis 
for  debate  and  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions of  policy, 

I  think  such  a  summary  would  tend 
to  end  charges  and  coimtercharges  and 
end  the  efforts  to  frighten  the  American 
people  into  unsound  action. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that,  so 
far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  concerned,  the  President  Is  my  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  This  study  was  un- 
dertaken only  to  be  of  help  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  felt  that  in  so  doing  we  would 
also  be  carrying  out  our  constitutional 
respon.slbilities  to  serve  in  an  advise-and- 
consent  capacity.  And  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  voters  to  function  as 
a  check  upon  any  administration, 
whether  it  Is  this  one  or  any  other  one. 
in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy — recogniz- 
ing that  imder  the  Constitution  it  is 
the  President  who  Is  the  administrator 
of  foreign  policy,  but.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis. It  is  the  inalienable  and  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  American  people  to 
determme  what  that  foreign  policy  sliall 
be. 

As  a  constitutional  lit)eral,  I  shall,  of 
course,  always  seek  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment In  the  administration  of  this 
Government  of  any  secrecy  in  the 
handling  of  the  public  busmess,  unless 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  such  secrecy 
Is  absolutely  esential  from  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  security  of  this 
Republic. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  just 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  falls.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  judgment. 

I  have  complete  confidence  In  the 
judgment  of  my  President.  I  am  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  he  will  exercise  his 
discretion  wisely,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  one  among  us  is  more  determined 
to  maintain  the  system  of  governmental 
checks  and  balances  tlian  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

It  is  my  advice,  and  will  continue  to 
be  my  advice,  in  any  report  that  I  make 
to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  Cuban 
matter,  that  he  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple everything  they  can  be  told,  conso- 
nant with  the  security  of  our  country. 
in  regaid  to  the  Cuban  invasion  attempt, 
going  back  for  more  than  a  year,  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  another  matter.  I  have  a  series  of 
amendments  that  I  propose  to  submit 
to  the  mutual  aid  bill,  and  I  want  to 
comment  on  each  one  of  them. 

The  first  is  a  very  brief  amendment. 
It  reads: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congresa  that  an  Im- 
portant contribution  toward  peace  would  be 
made  by  the  establishment  under  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes  of  an  Inter- 
national military  force. 

Mr  President,  this  Is  no  new  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


(Mr  OoREl  about  the  amendment,  be- 
cause It  is  one  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  supported  in  other  terms,  and 
which  I  supported  in  other  terms. 

I  indicated  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conmiittee  the  other  day  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  this  amendment  I  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
is  a  mistake  for  us  to  seek  to  handle  the 
matter  of  hemispheric  defen.se  almost 
alone,  as  we  are  doing  now,  on  the  basis 
of  bilateral  military  agreements,  ar- 
rangements, and  understandings  entered 
into  between  individual  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

That  relationship  constantly  arises  to 
plague  us. 

The  history  of  Latm  America  in  re- 
cent years  shows  that  too  frequently 
things  go  awry  in  some  Latin  American 
country,  and  then  it  is  iwint-ed  out  that 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  military 
aid  to  that  country  So  we  get  branded 
as  a  sort  of  collusive  ally  with  the  regime 
that  has  become  highly  uniwpular;  and, 
unfortunately,  too  many  times  it  has 
btcome  unpopular  for  good  cause. 

This  also  gives  rise,  as  .shall  be  seen, 
to  another  amendment  which  I  shall 
submit  shortly,  involving  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  aid  for  internal  security.  It  is  a 
pretty  difficult  line  to  draw.  Where  does 
the  military  aid  to  a  country,  necessary 
to  protect  itself  from  external  aggres- 
sion, stop,  and  aid  necessary  for  in- 
ternal security  begin? 

Furthermore,  as  many  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  who  have  advised  with 
my  committee  will  point  out,  if  aid  is 
given  for  so-called  hemispheric  defense, 
can  It  be  doubted  that  if  Internal  trouble 
should  develop  In  a  country,  such  aid  is 
going  to  be  used  to  suppress  it? 

They  point  out  that  that  has  been  the 
pattern  I  am  not  saying  that  we  can 
end  all  aid  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States 
and  the  various  countries  of  Latin 
America  for  hemispheric  defense,  nor  am 
I  saying  that  we  can  end  all  aid  on  the 
basis  of  bilateral  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  various  Latin 
American  countries  for  internal  security 
purposes  But  I  am  saying  that  this 
problem  of  hemi.spheric  defense  Ls  one  of 
hemispheric  responsibility.  It  is  not  a 
responsibility  which  rests  solely  upon  the 
United  States  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  rests  primarily  upon 
the  Organization  of  American   States. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
ought  to  function  as  a  military  alliance 
for  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  ought  to  recognize  it.  in  that 
sense,  as  an  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  The  time  has  come  in  Western 
Hemispheric  relations  for  all  nations  in 
the  hemisphere  pledged  and  devoted  to 
freedom  to  work  in  concert  for  their 
mutual  defense 

The  more  we  make  dominant  in  our 
military  relationships  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  these  bilateral  arrange- 
ments for  military  aid  to  an  individual 
country,  allegedly  for  hemispheric  de- 
fense, the  more  we  shall  raise  the  de- 
mands from  their  neighbors  to  get  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more.  Of  course. 
Latin  Americans  will  tell  us  this  It  is 
typical  throughout  Latin  America    They 


follow  the  old  human  practice  of  want- 
ing to  do  as  well  as  the  Joneses.  There 
fore,  if  the  United  States  gives  aid  to  X 
country,  Y  country  immediately  would 
like  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  and 
prefers  to  have  more,  because  it  gives  a 
feeling  of  being  m  a  preferred  position 
We  have  had  some  very  sad  and  some- 
times almost  ludicrous  situations  develop 
in  re.spect  to  the  competitive  struggle  in 
Latin  America  for  more  and  more  mili- 
tary aid  ba.sed  on  the  allegation  that  it 
was  needed  for  hemispheric  defense. 

Although  we  shall  have  to  continue 
these  bilateral  arrangements  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  thmk  the  time  is  upon  us  when 
we  ought  to  look  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  start  doing  some  po- 
hcing  of  its  own.  so  far  as  hemispheric 
defense  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  continue  the 
movement  in  the  Senate  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Gore  I  has 
been  so  instrumental  in  putting  forward. 
I  shall  be  delighted,  of  course,  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  he  cares  to  be  one.  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  be  its  principal  sponsor,  with 
me  as  a  cosponsor, 

Mr.  President.  I  therefoie  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  lie  on 
the  desk  imtil  5  o'clock  tomorrow,  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  any  other 
Senator  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  it  an 
opix)rtunity  to  cosponsor  it.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record  .so  that  my  colleagues  can  read 
the  amendment.  That  is  within  my  par- 
liamentan*  rights,  and  in  no  way  pre- 
vents cosponsorship  tomorrow  because 
the  amendment  will  not  be  officially 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  after  line  22.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
Important  contribution  toward  peace  would 
be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the 
Organization  of  American  States  of  an  In- 
ternational military  force 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  have  only  one  addi- 
tional comment  Mr  President,  about 
the  amendment  If  we  could  start  the 
development  of  a  Western  Hemispheric 
police  force,  under  the  sponsorship  and 
authority  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  it  would  have  many  good  ef- 
fects.    There  are  two  I  wish  to  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  help  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  with  regard  to  arms  for 
internal  security,  because  the  more  we 
succeed  m  having  the  Latin  American 
countries  work  on  an  alliance  or  team- 
work basis  with  regard  to  protecting  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere,  the  more  we 
shall  find  they  will  resolve  some  of  the 
internal  security  problems  at  the  same 
time.  However,  more  imixirtant  is  the 
fact  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
would  really  make  something  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States 

I  wish  to  say.  mo.st  respectfully,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  needs 
to  be  greatly  strengthened      It  needs  to 


become  a  more  effective  parliamentary 
alliance  instrumentality  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  a  mutual  resolving  of 
hemispheric  problems. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  will  receive 
fa\orable  consideration  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  favorable  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate 

Mr,  President,  I  now  .send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  to  have  printed 
aiid  appropriately  referred  immediatelv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Trie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  30.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America,  (a)  The  value  of  programs 
of  defense  articles  for  American  Republics, 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  In  this 
part  other  than  section  507,  In  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  vear  1961, 
shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000 

"(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not.  unless  the  President  dete.'-mines  other- 
wise, be  the  basis  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  American  Republics  " 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  on  the  subject  of  restric- 
tioiis  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 

This  has  become  an  exceedingly  con- 
troversial sub.iect  matter  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
.Speaking  most  respectfully,  I  am  at  a 
complete  loss  to  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration would  propose  to  change 
the  existing  law  in  respect  to  the  two 
matters   covered    by   my    amendment. 

For  some  years  there  was  considerable 
discussion  and  many  debates  on  this 
subject  matter  m  the  Senate.  It  was  a 
hot  issue  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Finally,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  and  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  ceiling  on  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  We  not  only  did  that  but  we 
also  provided  that  internal  security  re- 
quirements should  not.  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  otherwise,  be  the  basis 
for  military  assistaiice  programs  for 
American  Republics. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
McNamara.  and  his  generals  have  come 
to  the  Congress  with  what  i^  represented 
to  be  the  administration's  bill  proposing 
to  do  away  with  the  ceiling  and  propos- 
ing to  require  no  longer  the  specific  pass- 
ing of  judgment  upon  this  matter  of 
arms  for  internal  security  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates 

I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
.some  of  my  colleagues  are  reported  in 
the  press  to  have  said  publicly  elsewhere, 
that  this  proposal  of  the  administration 
is  in  trouble. 

As  I  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
administration  the  other  day  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  even  assiim- 
mg — and  I  do  not  so  assume — that  a 
bare  majority  vote  can  be  obtained  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  lifting  the  ceiling  and  doing 
away  with  the  specific  requirement  that 
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the  President  must  pas5  judgment  upon 
ar.j-  aid  to  any  Latm -American  country 
for  internal  security,  that  victory  would 
be  won  at  too  dear  a  price,  because  any 
such  victory  would  destroy  an  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence  of  at  least  several 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreitcn  Relations  as  to  what  the  admin- 
istration is  up  to  in  Latin  America. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  "You  had 
better  tell  your  generals  that  sometimes 
it  is  good  military  strategy  to  retreat  to 
a  stronger  line  of  defense." 

I  have  worked  in  the  field  of  Latin 
America  for  some  years.  I  wish  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  in  my  judgment  if  he 
insists  upon  his  proposal  to  lift  the  ceil- 
ing in  regard  to  American  military  aid 
to  Latin  America,  we  will  pay  dearly  in 
m^any  parts  of  Latin  America  so  far  as 
America  s  prestige  is  concerned,  and  we 
shall  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  throughout  Latin  America. 
We  will  give  them  more  fuel  for  their 
propaganda  machines.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  Pentagon,  where  the 
real  responsibility  for  the  proposed  pro- 
gram rests,  should  advance  any  such 
proposal  as  this  one. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  we  ever  get 
into  a  war  with  Russia,  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  proposed  for  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  will  not  be  of  much 
help  to  us  anyway  That  aid  will  not 
win  a  nuclear  war  If  we  get  into  a  war 
with  Russia,  the  def^^i.-^e  of  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  will  be  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  completely  dependent  upon  the 
nuclear  power  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  nuclear  club. 
Latm  Amierica  cannot  be  of  any  help  in  a 
nuclear  war  with  Russia. 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  the  types  of 
military  equipment  covered  by  the  bill  in 
respect  to  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
will  be  worth  anything  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere 
in  case  of  a  nuclear  war  with  Russia. 
We  can  take  judicial  notice  that  it  will 
not  be  of  any  material  help.  So,  in  what 
kind  of  situation  would  there  be  need  of 
some  military  aid  to  Latin  America  for 
hemispheric  defense  or  for  the  kind  of 
defense  that  would  be  necessary  if  one 
Latin  American  country  should  attack 
another';'  Judging  from  past  history,  we 
would  not  decrease  the  opportunities  of 
such  an  occurrence  by  increasing  mili- 
tary- aid  to  Latin  America. 

I  am  not  a  military  strategist,  but 
when  I  listen  to  the  generals  from  the 
Pentagon  on  this  point  I  doubt  that  they 
are,  either.  More  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  of  the  kind  the  generals  are 
advocating  will  not  decrease  the  possi- 
bility of  difficulties  between  and  among 
certain  Latin  American  countries,  but 
quite  the  contrary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  we 
supply  more  ammunition,  arms,  and  de- 
vices of  military  engagement,  there  are 
always  those  in  Latin  America  who  seem 
to  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  use  them.  So  we  have  the  Pentagon 
asking  not  for  S55  million,  which  is  the 
present  ceiling,  and  which  is  the  ceiling 


I  would  maintain,  but  their  request  adds 
up,  in  round  numbers,  to  around  $68 
million. 

What  will  the  reaction  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica be?  What  will  the  reaction  be  in 
those  countries  whose  futures  are  nip 
and  tuck,  when  it  is  announced  that  we 
are  going  to  give  $68  million  and  not  $55 
million  of  mihtary  aid?  The  Commu- 
nists will  have  a  field  day  with  that 
information. 

Again,  we  should  remember  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  the  battle  of  infor- 
mation in  Latin  America  as  to  the  legit- 
imate aims  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legitimate  aims  of  Russia  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Communist  world,  including 
China. 

The  American  people  do  not  realize  the 
stepup  in  program  of  the  Red  Chinese  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America.  It  is  a 
stepup  in  an  economic  program.  It  is  a 
stepup  in  technical  assistance.  It  is  a 
stepup  in  their  Communist  propaganda 
program.  It  is  not  a  stepup  in  military 
aid.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  in  this  field 
in  the  Pentagon  is  a  new  course  in  the 
War  College  on  psychological  warfare  in 
Latin  America.  If  there  were  a  course  in 
psychological  warfare  in  Latin  America, 
perhaps  we  could  get  some  of  the  brass  in 
the  Pentagon  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
good  psychology  to  be  increasing  the 
ceiling  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
later  when  my  amendment  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  debate,  because  on  this 
subject  I  serve  notice  on  the  administra- 
tion that  I  will  never  go  along  with  the 
lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  I  am  convinced  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  my  country,  and 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
secui-ity  of  many  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Also,  I  point  out  that  in  the  past  several 
days  I  have  been  consulted  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  diplomatic  officials 
from  Latin  America  who  themselves  can- 
not understand  the  hfting  of  the  ceiling. 
But  they  are  placed  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position.  They  cannot  say,  "Do  not 
make  that  aid  available  to  us,"  because 
they  have  their  problems,  too.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  a  great  sigh  of  relief  would 
sweep  over  Latin  America  if  it  were  an- 
nounced that  the  ceiling  would  stand. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  Pen- 
tagon about  a  training  program.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  training  program.  It  is 
fine.  I  would  like  to  see  most  or  all  of 
it  spent  for  a  training  program,  although 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken) 
has  a  suggestion  to  make  to  which  I  will 
refer  in  a  moment. 

Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  because  of 
past  bilateral  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  countries,  we 
have  certain  commitments  that  we  must 
fulfill. 

That  is  what  we  must  watch  so  far  as 
the  Pentagon  is  concerned.  It  is  an  old 
story  of  the  Pentagon.  I  believe  I  have 
heard  it  for  17  years.  Every  year  when 
we  get  to  military  appropriations,  skies 
become  full  of  clouds  and  crises.  More 
crises  can  develop  at  the  time  of  ap- 
propriations in  Congress  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  year.  This  great 
Pentagon  lobby  is  masterful  in  frighten- 


ing people.     We  must  get  ready  for  a 
great  many  crises  in  print. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  many 
of  the  bilateral  agreements  for  military 
aid  for  hemispheric  defense  in  Latin 
America.  However,  we  are  stuck  with 
them.  I  do  not  want  to  get  stuck  with 
more.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Penta- 
gon some  $13  million  more  to  get  us 
involved  in  more  bilateral  agreements 
for  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  I 
would  like  to  reduce  what  we  already 
have  just  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Certainly.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to 
increase  the  ceiling  or  to  do  away  with 
the  ceiling. 

We  reinforced  it  a  little  the  other  day. 
One  of  our  Democratic  Party  oflBcials  on 
the  committee  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  was  not  buying  their  argument. 
So  we  got  a  little  retreat  there.  Then  it 
was  said  that  we  might  give  some  con- 
sideration to  keeping  the  ceiling  but 
increasing  the  amount.  That  did  not 
fool  me.  I  do  not  want  to  change  the 
ceiling  and  I  do  not  want  to  change  the 
amount.    I  will  not  vote  for  either. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  train- 
ing program,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
we  may  be  able  to  present  American  mil- 
itary aid  in  a  more  acceptable  program 
in  Latin  America,  to  really  help 
strengthen  the  security  of  Latin  America 
from  the  hemispheric  defense  stand- 
point, if  we  gave  some  mihtary  aid  in 
conformity  with  our  program  for  tlie 
Army  Engineers  in  this  country.  I 
thought  it  was  a  splendid  idea.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  it  we  could  channel 
into  that  program  of  aid. 

However,  if,  in  connection  with  the 
military  training  program  under  which 
these  countries  send  some  of  their  best 
officer  material  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
training  in  the  war  colleges  and  other 
military  establishments,  we  could  fun- 
nel some  more  of  this  money  into  an 
engineer  program  which  will  assist  them, 
for  example,  in  Army  engineering  proj- 
ects, harbor  development,  road  develop- 
ment, and  development  of  dams  and 
public  works  necessary  to  protect  the 
security  of  a  country;  m  many  places  in 
Latin  America,  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  their  security  than  to  send  them 
an  obsolete  destroyer  or  a  great  deal  of 
obsolete  mihtary  equipment,  or  even 
modern  conventional  military  equipment 
outside  the  nuclear  field.  That  would 
certainly  put  American  military-  aid  in  a 
different  light  in  Latin  America. 

The  Senate  must  give  consideration 
to  this  question  when  we  come  to  vote 
on  whether  we  are  to  do  away  with  the 
ceihng  and  increase  the  amount.  If  we 
accept  the  administration  request,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  predict  and  proph- 
esy tonight  it  will  be  a  much  more  seri- 
ous retreat  for  the  American  mihtary 
than  will  be  the  case  if  they  accept  the 
retreat  of  just  letting  this  law  stand  the 
way  it  is.  which  has  in  it  the  $55  mil- 
lion ceiling  and  which  has  in  it  the  lan- 
guage that  requires  the  President  to  de- 
termine whether  any  mihtary  aid  upon 
the  basis  of  a  specific  request  shall  be 
used  for  internal  security  reasons. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  fall  for  the 
bureaucratic  argimient  which  the  Pen- 
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tagon  frequently  uses:  "The  President  is 
too  busy."  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  is  more  important  in  carrying  out 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Unit^  States  than  to  re- 
view any  request  for  American  military 
aid  for  internal  security  in  any  Latin 
American  country.  Certainly  all  the  re- 
search work,  and  all  the  paper  work,  and 
all  the  analyses  can  be  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. They  can  come  in  and  present 
their  case.  The  President,  being  the 
highly  intelligent  man  that  he  is.  is  not 
going  to  take  very  long  to  reach  his  judg- 
ment. He  did  not  sit  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  some  years  and 
with  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  not 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  techniques  of 
the  Pentagon  when  it  seeks  to  get 
through  Congress  the  legislation  it 
wants. 

I  say  again  to  the  President,  most  re- 
spectfully: "Do  not  let  them  maneuver 
you  into  this  position  of  where  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  military  aid 
for  internal  security  is  going  to  be 
granted  to  any  Latin  American  country 
will  depend  on  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  advisers 
and  the  general  staff  of  the  Pentagon." 

Have  we  not  learned  anything  from 
our  past  aid  for  .so-called  internal  secu- 
rity? Have  we  not  letmed  yet  that  the 
use  of  American  arms  for  such  purp>oses 
in  the  past  in  Latin  America  has  caused 
governments  to  toppk'  and  has  created 
one  of  the  major  arguments  used  against 
us  as  the  impenali.<.t  of  the  north? 
When  are  we  going  to  learn?  I  almost 
give  up  hope  so  far  as  the  Pentagon  is 
concerned  I  know  the  White  House  will. 
The  White  Hou.se  should  not  make  this 
mistake  on  the  advice  of  the  Pentagon. 

To  the  contrary,  the  President  ought 
to  give  to  the  American  p)eople  the  assur- 
ance that  they  can  rely  upon  him  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  specific  request  for 
American  arms  for  purposes  allegedly  of 
maintaining  internal  security  in  any 
Latin  American  country. 

Oh.  I  know,  there  will  be  much  said 
about.  "Well,  you  have  the  Cuban  threat, 
and  you  will  have  to  give  them  some 
arms  because  of  the  Cuban  threat," 

If  we  come  to  this  matter,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  first  amendment,  whereby 
the  Organization  of  American  States  will 
start  performing  some  of  the  functions  it 
ought  to  perform  in  regard  to  internal 
security  in  Latin  America,  and  then  meet 
the  Cuban  threat  head  on  through  this 
wonderful  program  that  President  Ken- 
nedy calLs  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Castro  will  not  make  any  headway  in 
Latin  America. 

The  security  of  Latin  America,  may  I 
say.  Is  not  going  to  be  maintained  by 
American  arms.  The  security  of  Latin 
America  is  only  going  to  be  maintained 
by  the  United  States  cooperating  with  its 
Latin  American  neighbors  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  by  help- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  receive  the  economic  benefits 
that  they  must  receive  if  we  are  going  to 
win  the  battle  for  progress  in  Latin 
America.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Either  we  must  do  something  about 
the  stomachs  of  Latin  America,  or  else 
we  will  lose  the  minds  of  Latin  America. 


We  shall  not  help  the  stomachs  of  Latin 
America  by  sending  more  bullets.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  for  some  decades 
to  come  we  shall  face  the  problem  of  E>eo- 
ple  in  Latin  America  insisting  upon  a 
better  way  of  life.  If  we  do  not  support 
the  procedures  of  freedom  in  Latin 
America,  then  we  shall  be  playing  right 
into  the  hands  of  revolutionary  forces, 
some  of  them  anti-Communist,  some;  of 
them  Communist.  The  task  is  not 
pleasant;  it  is  not  easy. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  not  by  choice  that 
I  speak  about  some  of  the  ugly  reahUes 
which  face  us  in  Latin  American  rela- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  realities  are 
there,  I  say  again,  most  respectfully, 
that  the  Pentagon  has  demonstrated,  in 
the  testimony  I  have  heard  concerning 
this  matter,  that  it  does  not  comprehend 
the  problem.  It  simply  does  not  compre- 
hend the  problem. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  a  little  preview  of 
the  debate  in  which  I  propose  to  par- 
ticipate before  final  action  is  taken  on 
this  subject.  I  yield  to  no  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  yield  to  no  general.  I  do 
not  care  how  many  stars  he  has  on  his 
shoulders,  in  my  dedication  to  protect- 
ing the  security  of  my  country  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  strengthened  by  American  mllltarj' 
aid  In  any  such  amounts  as  the  Pentagon 
is  recommending,  either  for  mihtary  aid 
for  hemispheric  defense  or  military  aid 
for  Internal  security.  Certainly  our  .-se- 
curity will  not  be  strengthened  by  letiv- 
ing  the  impression  throughout  Latin 
America  that  we  are  so  determined  to  be 
or  the  military  march  In  that  area  that 
now  we  do  not  even  require  the  President 
to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Pentagon 
for  military  aid  and  for  internal  security 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  very  sad  about  this  section  of  the 
foreign-aid  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
upon  reflection  the  administration  v>ill 
chance  its  course  and  make  It  even  un- 
neces.sary  to  press  for  action  on  my 
amendment  either  In  committee  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  could  do  that 
very  easily. 

One  more  comment  on  this  particular 
amendment.  This  battle  was  won  in  the 
Senate.  This  proposal  on  the  Presi- 
dent's review  is  a  victory  won  here  only 
2  or  3  years  ago.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
what  has  happened  in  Latin  America 
that  would  justify  going  back  to  the 
status  quo?  We  shall  not  make  any 
progress  in  Latin  America  by  sitting  on 
our  status  quos.  We  shall  make  progress 
in  Latin  America  by  getting  behind  the 
President  on  his  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  That  Is  the  way  to  win  the 
battle  for  freedom  In  Latin  America. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposals  of 
some  of  u-s — and  I  shall  not  be  alone  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
this  subject — calling  for  the  rejection  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  very  unwise 
recommendations  of  the  Pentagon. 

Mr,  President,  I  turn  to  my  next 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,     the     amendment     will     be 


printed  in  the  Record  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26  designate  the  language  in  ecc- 
tlon  506  as  "(a)",  redesignate  the  subordi- 
nate paragraphs  accordingly,  and  on  page  27, 
after  line  19.  add  subsection  506(b)  reading 
"It  shall  be  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  the 
President  be  satisfied  that  a  nation  is  ade- 
quately taxing  Itself  to  support  Its  military 
establishment," 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  in  some  of  our  past 
reports  on  Latin  America  that  one  of 
the  national  pastimes  in  many  parts  of 
that  region  is  to  make  tax  payments  at 
least  negotiable.  If  not  to  engage  In  tax 
evasion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKENLooPER  ]  and  I  were  the  two 
Senate  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
Bogota  We  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  that  great  statesman  of  our  coun- 
try, now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
then  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon.  As  Under  Secretary  cf 
State,  Douglas  Dillon  performed  mag- 
nificently at  that  conference  in  making  it 
clear  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
had  to  be  willing  to  help  themselves  if 
they  were  to  expect  help  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

We  pointed  out  in  that  conference  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  for  Latin  American 
countries  to  help  themselves  would  t>e 
for  the  governments  to  start  to  enforce 
reasonable  tax  programs  based  upon 
ability  to  pay.  Many  countries  m  Latin 
America  are  asking  for  military  aid,  but 
they  do  not  have  an  effective  income  tax. 
Many  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
asking  for  huge  sums  for  military  aid, 
but  their  wealthy  citizens  do  not  even 
invest  in  the  future  potentialities  of  their 
own  counti-y  and  their  own  people  the 
profits  they  skim  off  the  economy  of 
their  country:  they  invest  them  in  New 
York  and  Swiss  banks. 

Mr.  President,  that  practice  will  have 
to  stop.  The  Pentagon  was  quite  .sur- 
prised when  I  raised  this  question  the 
other  day  in  committee  and  asked  for 
any  information  they  might  have  as  to 
the  tax  structures  of  the  countries  for 
which  they  are  recommending  that  Con- 
gress provide  larger  appropriations  for 
military  aid.  There  are  no  economists  or 
tax  experts  of  renown  at  the  Pentagon, 
but  I  should  have  thought  that,  at  least, 
someone  would  have  done  his  bookwork 
and  that  the  Pentagon  would  have 
been  able  to  give  us  some  information  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  have  been  willing  to  tax 
themselves  to  help  pay  for  some  of  their 
own  military  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  of  the  re- 
forms which  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  must  adopt  if  they  expect  to 
look  to  us  to  cooperate  with  them 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Therefore,  before  I  vote,  and  before  I 
think  the  Senate  should  vote,  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  any  specific  country  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Pentagon  is  asking  for, 
we  should  examine  the  tax  structure  of 
that  countiT  and  determine  how  much 
money  it  is  willing  to  tax  its  own  peo- 
ple, and  how  much  it  Is  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  its  own  defense.     We  simply 
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cannot  continue  th;.-,  pace  of  providing 
largess  out  of  the  goodness  of  the 
American  people  We  cannot  afford  it 
at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  spending 
money.  Therefore,  I  shall  press  for  ac- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  my  last 
amendment  an  which  I  shall  comment. 
I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  thi.s  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
and  without  objection,  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  18.  add  the  following: 
"The  number  of  such  persons  shall  be  re- 
duced 10  percent  below  the  number  on 
January  1.  1961,  and  shall  be  held  at  that 
level." 

Mr      MORS?:        Mr.     President,     this 

amendment  i.s  an  economy  measure. 
Yes,  :t  IS  more  than  an  economy  meas- 
ure ^  Sometimes  I  think  some  of  the 
personnel  which  are  sent  to  some  parts 
(if  the  world  are  greater  in  number  than 
:s  needed  to  do  the  job  which  should  be 
done,  and  the  resulting  impression  is 
not  favorable  to  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  sound  amendment 
from  that  standpoint,  and  I  hope  it  will 
b'-  favorably  considered. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  seek  to  read  into  my  remarks 
motives,  intention.s,  and  meanings  which 
I  do  not  pos.'sess,  I  have  made  this  speech 
this  evening  because  I  consider  it  timely. 
in  view  of  the  work  that  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman  has  been 
doing  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. I  consider  it  timely  because  I  be- 
lieve these  statements  need  to  be  made 
before  opinion  crystallizes  in  the  Sen- 
at-e  on  the  mutual  aid  bill. 

Mr.  PresideiU.  I  am  well  aware — as  a 
result  of  my  experience  in  the  past  with 
mutual-aid  bills — that  during  the  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  of  mutual  se- 
curity bills,  the  point  is  reached  where 
Senators  crystallize  their  judgment. 
They  make  up  their  minds;  and  then  it 
is  very  difficult  to  permeate  beyond  that 
crystallization,  and  persuade  them  to 
change  their  minds.  Their  votes  become 
■set. 

I  plead  with  them  not  to  make  up  their 
minds  yet  in  regard  to  this  mutual  aid 
bill.  I  plead  with  them  not  to  form  any 
.set  opinions  on  this  bill  until  they  ex- 
amine the  evidence — which  will  be 
forthcoming  from  th.e  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — ti.at  I  believe  will 
lie  such  that  fair  judgment  will  cause 
them  to  decide  that  any  doubts  they 
raay  have  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  position  I  ha\e  taken  on  the  several 
amendments  I  have  submitted  this  after- 
noon. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  20,  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1619 1  to  au- 
thorize adjustments  m  accounts  of  out- 
s«-anding  old  .series  curr'-ncy  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  minority  leader  has  other  business 
for  the  Senate  today,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
7  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  21,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  E.SIUY,  Jl  NE  20,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  113:  3:  From  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same 
the  Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  may  our  hearts 
daily  expand  and  enlarge  with  praise 
and  penitence  as  we  think  of  how  mar- 
velous are  the  works  of  Thy  hand  and 
how  merciful  are  the  wonders  of  Thy 
grace. 

Purge  us  of  the  moods  of  pessimism 
and  cynicism,  cf  despair  and  defeatism 
and  may  they  be  supplanted  by  the 
pressures  of  noble  aspirations,  impelling 
us  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  great 
concerns  of  humanity  and  the  vast 
national  and  international  problems  and 
i-ssues  which  are  still  unsettled  and  un- 
solved. 


Help  us  to  believe  that  the  anxious 
and  restless  feelings  which  come  over  us, 
during  these  days  are  perhaps  divinely 
intended  to  turn  our  prodigal  minds  and 
hearts  back  and  nearer  to  Thee  that  we 
may  have  a  richer  and  more  satisfying 
experience  of  Thy  love  and  find  the 
secret  of  conquest  and  p>eace. 

To  Thy  name,  through  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord,  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  20,  1961: 

DtPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Edward  T.  Walles.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minl.ster.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary ar.d  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Republic. 

William  P.  Snow,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  tile  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Paraguay. 

Judiciary 

Roger  J  Kiley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice  W.  Lynn 
Parkinson,  deceased. 

William  Harold  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of    Mississippi,    vice   a    new   position. 

U.S.  Attor.nets 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Daniel  H.  Jenkins. 

Frank  R.  Freeman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  lor  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Dale  M.  Green. 

Thomas  B.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  Strlckler 

U.S.   Marshals 

James  J.  Moof ,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  .erm  of  4  years,  vice  Gilbert  B   Scheller. 

OrvlUe  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clark  W, 
Gregory. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tiie 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  671 3>  to 
amend  certain  laws  relating  to  Federal- 
aid  highways,  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purp)oses.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  On  title  I, 
Messrs  Fallon,  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
Blatnik.  Scherer.  and  Cramer;  on  title 
II.  Messrs.  Mills,  King  of  California. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mason,  and  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 


CALL  OP     IHE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No   87) 

Adair  Grant  Powell 

Alger  Green.  Oreg  Relfel 

Auchlncloss  Hagan.  Oa  Rivers.  Alabka 

Baring  Harrison   Va  Roberta 

Betta  Hosmer  Roosevelt 

Blltch  Inouye  Rousselot 

Burke.  Ky.  Kllburn  Santangelo 

Cederberg  Laird  Scherer 

Celler  McSween  Shelley 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Slier 

Evlna  Magnuaon  Thompaon,  La. 

Plndley  May  Thompson.  N  J. 

Pino  Michel  Williams 

Flynt  Moore  Wright 

Gavin  Norrell  Young 

Olalmo  Poage 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Highway  Investigating 
Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
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Works  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  obioction. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  "H  R.  4591)  to  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  June  30.  1962. 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap, 
and  for  other  purjxjses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansa-s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represr^tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  869.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
June  30.  1961"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  June  30.  1962";  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  lead  scrap,  lead  alloy  scrap,  an- 
tlmonlal  lead  scrap,  scrap  battery  lead  or 
plates,  zinc  scrap,  or  zinc  alloy  scrap,  or  to 
any  form  of  tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide 
scrap,  or  tungsten  alloy  scrap:  or  to  articles 
of  lead,  lead  alloy,  antlmonial  lead.  zinc,  or 
zinc  alloy,  or  to  articles  of  tungsten,  tungsten 
carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy.  Imported  for  re- 
manufacture  by  melting. 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
article  provided  for  in  section  4541  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.sscd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
leave  to  extend 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason),  and  I  may  insert 
our  remarks  at  this  point  in  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  4591.  which  was  Introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Thad- 
DEUS  Machrowicz.  is  to  continue  for  1 
year,  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1961. 
to  the  close  of  June  30.  1962.  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  metal  scrap.  This 
bill  provides  for  continuing  for  1  year 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap, 
which  have  been  suspended  from  time 
to  time  since  1942.  Under  the  bill,  the 
provLso  of  existing  law  that  the  suspen- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  lead  scrap,  lead 
alloy  scrap,  antimonial  lead  scrap,  scrap 
battery  leaa  or  plates,  zinc  scrap,  or 
zinc  alloy  scrap,  or  to  any  form  of 
tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide  scrap. 
or  tungsten  alloy  scrap,  or  to  articles  of 
lead,  lead  alloy,  antimonial  lead,  zinc, 
or  zinc  alloy,  or  to  articles  of  tungsten, 
tungsten  carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy,  im- 
ported for  remanufacture  by  melting, 
would  be  retained.     The  bill  also  con- 


tinues the  existing  provision  that  the 
susp>ension  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
provided  for  in  section  4541  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
copijcr-bearing  ores  and  concentrates 
and  articles  of  which  copper  is  a  com- 
ponent material. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  favorable  reports  on  the  bill 
from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
State.  Defense.  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
An  informative  report  was  received  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  no  information  which 
would  indicate  any  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
ILR    4591. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House,  HJl.  4591,  per- 
tains to  the  suspension  of  import  duties 
on  certain  metal  scrap.  This  is  legisla- 
tion that  Ls  similar  to  bills  that  have 
passed  the  House  in  previotis  years  ac- 
complishing the  same  thing.  The  sus- 
pension to  be  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  for  the  period  from  July 
1.  1961.  to  June  30.  1962. 

The  metals  covered  by  the  legislation 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
are  further  described  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  legislation  to 
the  House.  These  metals  include  iron 
and  steel,  aluminum,  nickel,  magnrsium. 
and  so  forth. 

In  its  deliberations  on  this  legislation 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ceived favorable  reports  from  interested 
Government  departments,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  recommending 
approval  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4591.  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  its  report  to  the 
committee  stated  that  the  United  States 
has  for  some  years  been  a  net  exp>orter 
of  scrap  metals  other  than  lead  scrap. 

While  U.S.  imports  of  metal  scrap  are 
not  large  relative  to  U.S.  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  imports  of  scrap  have  been 
important  sources  of  supply  to  some  con- 
sumers in  certain  geographical  sections 
of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  should  approve 
legislation  extending  the  duty  susp>en- 
slon  on  metal  scrap  for  an  additional 
year. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee on  accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4913 > 
to  further  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1946  <60  Stat.  896),  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  October  25,  1951  (65  Stat.  657). 
as  the  same  are  amended,  by  providing 


for  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
funds  to  be  granted  for  the  con.struction 
of  hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in 
which  grants  may  be  made;  and  by  au- 
thorizing a  grant  for  fimds  to  the  George 
Washington  University  Hospital,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  whether 
this  proposal  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK     Yes,  it  has  been 
cleared.      And.    I    might    say    that    the 
amendment  I  shall  offer  simply  extends    / 
the  Hospital  Act  for  the  District  of  Co-    / 
lumbia  from  June  30    1961.  to  June  30, 
1962. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Could  I  inquire  from 
which  committee  this  came? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  have 
authorized  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  consideration  because  I  introduced 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896).  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  October  25.  1951  (65  Stat.  657).  as 
the  same  are  amended,  entitled.  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern, 
adequate,  and  efficient  hospital  center  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  for  hospital  facilities  to  pri- 
vate agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  a  basis  for  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  Is 
hereby  fiu^her  amended,  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "including,  in  addition  thereto." 
the  words  "George  Washington  University 
Hospital,"  and  by  striking  the  figure 
■■$17,320,000'"  after  the  word  "appropriation" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
••$19.820,000'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  7. 
1946.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  ( 1 »  by 
striking  out  the  figures  "1961"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "1965",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  figures  ••$40,730,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  ■  $43.- 
230  000". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oftered  by  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern, 
adequate,  and  efficient  hospital  center  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  for  hospital  facilities  to  private 
agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved August  7,  1946,  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  '1961'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■1962'." 
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The  ameiicimfnt  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed. 

The  title  was  amend<->d  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7, 
1^6.  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  appropriation.'-,  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE   CALKNDAR 

The  SPEAKER      Th:.s  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day     The  Clt  rk  will  call  the  first 

individual  bill  on  the  calendar. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1414> 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil  Re- 
finers. Inc 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPE-^KEJl  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  wa,'?  no  objection. 


MRS    MAURICTA   REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3843 » 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Mauricia  F-ieves 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  w;tiiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^'mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi.s'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


ANNA   CATANIA    PUGLISI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  1336) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Catania  Puglisi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

fcV'  :.'  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Anna 
Catania  Puglisi.  who  lost  United  States  citi- 
zenship under  the  provisions  of  section  349 
(a)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
before  any  court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oatiis  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said 
Act.  Prom  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act.  the  said  Anna  Catania  Puglisi  shall 
have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed   immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMELIA  ANDREOLI  D  ATTORRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  1337» 
f  'I-  the  relief  of  Amelia  Andreoli 
D  .^tturre 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Amelia  Andreoli  D'Attorre,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
the  oath*  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  act.  Prom  and  after  naturalization  un- 
der this  Act,  the  said  Amelia  Andreoli  D'At- 
torre shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status 
as  that  which  existed  Immediately  prior  to 
its  loss 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ihird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.s  H'.^i  on  the  tabic. 


JUNG  NGON  WOON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1390* 
for  the  relief  of  Jung  Ngon  Woon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (Ai  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Jung  Ngon  W(X)n  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien 
child  of  Thomas  Wook  Jung,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  WONG.   LAU  SAU  KAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1391) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wong.  Lau  Sau 
Kam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Wong,  Lau  Sau  Kara 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admlt-.ed  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol ofBcer  to  deduct  one  numl>er  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  £ivailable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  a:i  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Att<5rney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deprortatlon,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  upxjn  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,   and   passed. 


The  title  was  amended  to  read;  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wong  Lau  Sau 
Kam." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EN2C  HIDEO  CHUMAN.  US.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1459) 
for  the  relief  of  En2c.  Hideo  Chuman. 
U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  EN  2  Hideo  Chuman.  United  8tat«« 
Navy,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  vLsa  fee  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  a^len  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropri- 
ate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WOODY    W    HACKNEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  3863) 
for  the  relief  of  Woody  W  Hackney  of 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Woody  W  Hackney  of  Port  Worth.  Texas, 
the  sum  of  $9.894  31.  The  pay':i»>nt  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  all  losses  directly  or  Indirectly  sustained 
by  him  through  Injury  or  damage  to  live- 
stock, real  property,  crops,  and  equipment, 
and  all  losses  In  milk  production,  resulting 
from  the  crashing  upon  his  real  property 
on  April  23.  1960,  of  an  P-86L  aircraft  (SN 
53-4085)  while  such  aircraft  was  engaged 
In  a  training  flight  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  Air  Defense  Wing,  Texas  Air 
National  Guard:  Provided  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  t>e  find  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "in  excew  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JENO  BEC8EY 


The  clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  32)  for  the 
relief  of  Jeno  Becsey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jeno  Becsey  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  January  3.  1957:  Provided.  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


KAY  ADDIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  68 »  for 
the  relief  of  Kay  Addis  There  being  no 
objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kay  .Addis  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  t>een  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  o'  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first    year    that    such    quota    Is    available 

The  bill  was  ord<?red  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


MAH  NGIM   HAY    (JOE  MAHi 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  70'  for 
the  relief  of  Mah  Ngim  Hay  <Joe  Mah  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  eivactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americti  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mah  Ngim  Hay  (Joe  Mah)  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  a.-i  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Ac.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quou-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


MAH  NGIM  BELL   'BILL  MAH» 

The  Clerk  calle<l  the  bill  <S.  71 1  for 
the  relief  of  Mah  Ngim  Bell  'Bill  Mah>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purp>o8es  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlcmallty 
Act,  Mah  Ngim  Bell  (BUI  Mah)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  Lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR     WILLIAM    KWO-WEI    CHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  186)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  William  Kwo-Wei  Chen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  for 
the  puTfKtses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  William  Kwo-Wel 
Chen  shall  t>e  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unlte<l  Slates 
for  p>ermanent  residence  a.s  of  September  27. 
1947.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  dedtict  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR    NOBUTAKA  AZUMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  219"  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobutaka  Azum:a. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Nobutaka  Azuma  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  March   18.  1951 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  w  as  read  the  third  time  and  pas.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOK  YUEN  WOO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  268)  for 
the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen  Woo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat.  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (.\)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Hok  Yuen  Woo  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Chew  Yat  Woo.  a  United  States  citizen. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  rcconsidei'  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AN^NA   LEKOS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  304)  for 
the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Anna  Lekos  shall  l>e  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  '  incel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Anna  Lekos  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Anna  Lekos  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued  "' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas-sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FAUSTO  LAVARI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «S  395  •  for 
the  relief  of  Fausto  Lavari. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Fausto  Lavari  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  March  13.  1921, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tablr 


MRS.    KEUM    J  A    ASATO    <MRS. 
THOMAS   R.    ASATO' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «S.  400'  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum  Ja  Asato  'Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Asato  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Keum  Ja  Asato.  the  widow 
of  a  United  States  citizen  who  served  hon- 
orably in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  t>€ 
within  the  purview  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  205 
of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this 
case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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RODOPI  STATHEROU    STATHEP.ON  • 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  441'  for 
the  relief  of  Rodopl  Stathprou  fStath- 
eron  > . 

There  bein.;  no  obiection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows 

^e  it  enacted  by  t'r.r  5  ■<;:?'  a-. J  House  of 
Representatives  of  tr.e  Lnitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Rodopi  Statherou  (Statheron)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tiie  table. 


CHARLES    EDWARD    PIPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  485;  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Edward  PLfer. 

There  beLig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sectlona  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Charles  Edward  Pifer,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Joy  J.  Plfer  and  Griffin 
Watson  Pifer.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Charles  Edward  Pifer  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
prtvi.ege,  r  status  under  the  Inrunlgratlon 
a;.d  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I 


YEE   MEE  HONG 


746)    for 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
the  relief  of  Yee  Mee  Hong. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Yee  Mee  Hong,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien  child  of 
Jew  Nxim  Yee,  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of  the  ben- 
eficiary, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
ur.d-r  'he  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bJl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


SADAKO  SUZUKI  REEDER 

•Ipie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  759  >  for 
the  relief  of  Sadako  Suzuki  Reeder. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  a.<  follows: 

Be  it  t-nufCrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  :n  Cougrf<.^  a^.iemblfd.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  In-imi^rution  and  National-. 
ity  Act,  Sadako  Hizuk:  Re«iT  shall  be  held 
and  conslderpd  to  hAVP  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Ufxjn  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first   year  that  such   quota  is  available. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WIESLAWA   B^ViiBARA   KRZAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  865)  for 
the  relief  of  Wieslawa  Barbara  Krzak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Wieslawa  Barbara  Krzak. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  St-inley  Krzak  and 
his  wife.  Maria  Krzak,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Wieslawa  Barbara  Krzak.  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAKITM   UCHACZ  B ARRAS 

The  Cierk  called  the  bill  (S.  921)  for 
the  relief  of  Martha  Uchacz  Barras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child  Martha  Uchacz  Barras  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
bom  alien  child  of  Anne  Barras,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa5«ed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SZE-FOO   CHIEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1093  >  for 
the  relief  of  Sze-Poo  Chien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sze-Foo  Chien  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  up>on  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  tabl*^ 


.  DOCTOR  TUNG  HUI  LIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1343)  for 
the  relief  of  Doctor  Timg  Hui  Lin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Tung  Hul  Lin  shall  b«  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  No\-ember  27.  1952.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  head  tax  ITpon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "November  27. 
1952"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "No- 
vember 25.  196©". 

Pa^  1.  line  7.  strike  out  the  words  "head 
tax"  and  substitute  the  words  "visa  fee". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  W.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  1338) 
for  the  relief  of  William  W.  Stevens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam W.  Stevens.  28  Little  Nahant  Road. 
Nahant.  Massachusetts.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  $1,325  10,  representing  an  indebt- 
edness resulting  from  the  payment  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  nonserrlce 
pension. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  JACOB  HABERLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H-R.  1507) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Jacob  Haberle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Jacob  Haberle  (Army  serial  number 
8E4763)  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  94.876  82 
which  represents  the  aggregate  amount  of 
retired  pay  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously 
paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  retroactive  application  of 
a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  dated 
April  1,  1959,  to  the  retired  pay  he  received 
In  the  period  from  May  1.  1953,  through 
September  30.  1959.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
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credit   shall    be    gUen    for    the    amount   for 
which  liability  Is  ndleved  by  this  section 

Sec  2.  The  Secr<tary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  dirc»cted  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Captain  Jacob  Haberle  (Army 
serial  number  8847t53),  Route  2.  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  the  amount  certified  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the 
said  Captain  Jacob  Haberle.  or  withheld  by 
the  United  States  from  amounts  due  him. 
on  account  of  the  liability  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  there<jf  shall  be  hned 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  884763"  and  in- 
sert "0183349". 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  884763'  and  in- 
■ert  "0183349". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MRS   AMINA  YOUSSIF  COSINO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   <H.R.  1903* 
for   the   relief   of    Mrs     Amina    Youssif 
Cosino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Amlna  Youssif  Cosino  ( nee  Slmaan  i 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available 

With  the  foUowinp  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cancel  any  outetandlng  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  m 
the  case  of  Mrs  Amlna  Youssif  Cosino  (nee 
Stmaan)  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs  Amlna 
Youssif  Cosino  (nee  Slmaan  i  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  l.v»ued  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT    LLON   B.  KEiCHUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  2656' 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Leon  B  Ketchum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill ,  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Leon  B  Ketchum,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  retired  (service  number  0162966).  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1.422  75.  which  sum  rep- 
resents the  balance  due  the  United  States  on 
account  of  an  overpayment  of  retired  pay 
In  the  amount  of  •1.907  15  during  the  peri- 
od beginning  October  1.  1949.  and  ending 
December  31.  19.')8.  both  dates  inclusive.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Captain  Leon  B  Ketchum. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired  (service 
number  01629661.  the  sum  certified  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  total 
amount  withheld  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  retired  pay  due  the  said  Captain 
Leon  B  Ketchum  beginning  February  1. 
1960.    on    account    of    the    indebtedness    of 

•  1.422  75  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  section  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined   In  anv  sum  not  exceeding 

•  1.000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  12-13:  strike  out  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUCILLE  COLLINS 


The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R  3132> 
for  the  relief  of  Lucille  Collins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitation  or 
lapse  of  time,  refund  or  credit  shall  be  made 
or  allowed  to  Lucille  Collins.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  of  any  overpayment  of  income 
tax  made  by  her  for  any  taxable  j'ear  after 
1948  and  before  1954  and  resulting  from  the 
application  of  section  22(b)  (5)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1939.  If  claim  therefor 
Is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  in- 
terest shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  over- 
payment to  which  this  Act  applies. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^ed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT    COL.  EDWARD  C.  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3862) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Edward  C. 
Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  C.  Campbell, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired,  the  sum 
of  $427.83.  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses  and  losses  incurred  by  him  dur- 
ing the  i>erlod  beginning  September  14.  1959. 
and  ending  October  1.  1959.  both  dates  In- 
clusive, during  which  period  he  was  required 
to  travel  from  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  physical  and  medical  examina- 
tions in  connection  with  his  application  for 
correction  of  his  military  record  to  indicate 
his  retirement  from  military  service  for  phys- 
ical disability:  Proinded.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  thU  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connectJon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convictlan 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding •  1.000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum   thereof  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER  H    HANSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  4381) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  H.  Hanson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
Walter  H  Hanson  of  Denver.  Colorado,  the 
sum  of  $7,680  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  clainis  of 
Walter  H  Hanson  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  mid  fore  leg 
of  his  right  leg  as  the  result  of  injuries  sus- 
tained by  him  on  May  13,  1957,  while  he  was 
operating  a  mobile  crane  unloading  sand 
and  gravel  from  a  scow  at  the  Still  Harbor 
Dock  at  the  United  States  penitentiary  at  Mc- 
Neil Island.  Washington:  Provided.  Tl.at  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  •1.000. 

This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  the  tort 
claims  procedtire. 
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With  the  following  cominutee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  "appropriated"  and 
Inser*  "appropriated". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  words  "In  excess 

of  10  per  centum  thereof  '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  er.gro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa5spd,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  th<^  table. 


I 


MRS,    DAVID    ISHMAEL 

Tiie  Clerk  called  th.-  bill  ^H.i-l.  5501) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr^  David  Ishmael. 
Manhattan,  Kan.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  e'izctfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represerititives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  other-^lse  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $362  17,  to  Mrs  David  Ishmael,  Manhat- 
tan. Kansas.  In  full  settlement  of  her  claim 
apiin.st  the  United  SMtPs  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  tne  amount  of  expenses  and  other 
losse.s  and  damages  occurred  In  resettlement 
as  a  result  of  her  displacement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  land  (tract  num- 
bered A- 154 1  due  to  the  construction  of 
Tut  tie  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
K.insa-s  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amourit  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1  000 

With  thf>  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page   1,  li.ne  8    strike  out  "occurred"  and 
Insert  "incurred". 
Page  2,  line  2,  s'r.ke  out    'In  excess  of  10 

per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADOLPHE    C     VERHEYN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6158) 
for  the  relief  of  Adolphe  C.  Verheyn 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  thi.s  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Mr,  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lowa^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NELLIE   V.    LOHRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  452)  for 
the  relief  of  Nellie  V.  Lohry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nellie  V. 
Lohry    of    Ashland,    Nebraska,    the    sum    o: 
♦3,000.     The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  an  additional 
amount  for  certain  property  purchased  from 
the  said  Nellie  V.  Lohry  and  Fred  H.  Lohry 
(deceased),  pursuant  to  an  option  signed  by 
them  on  November   14.  1941,  by  the  United 
SUtes  in  connection  with  the  construcUon 
of  an  Army  ordnance  plant,  such  option  hav- 
ing been  exercised  by  the  United  States  not- 
withstanding a  previous   attempt  made   on 
behalf  of  the  said  NeUle  V.  Lohry  and  the  said 
Fred  H.  Lohry  (deceased)   by  the  project  of- 
ficer acquiring  such  property   to  have  such 
option  withdrawn  on  the  grounds  that  it  did 
not  adequately  reflect  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty: Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centimi  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
cr  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connecUon  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed   guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
Mrs.  Vlcenta  A.  Mess«r,  the  widow  of  a  United 
States  cltl/en.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  of  the 
Immigrstion  and  Nationality  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANUEL  NIDO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR  1499) 
for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Nido. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  afisembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Manuel  Nldo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  (toduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HYACINTH  LOUISE  MILLER 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  1383) 
for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth  Louise  Miller. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  arsembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  chUd,  Hyacinth  Louise  Miller  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Robert  Miller. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  S  RUMLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  249.  providing  for  sending  the  bill 
H.R.  6012  and  accompanying  papers  to 
tlie  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr  COxNTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


MRS.  VICENTA  A.  MESSER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1486) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Viccnta  A.  Me.sscr. 

There  beinrr  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and'  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Vlcenta  A.  Messer  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act. 


NICK  GEORGE  BOUDOURES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1699) 
for  the  relief  of  Nick  George  Boudoures. 
There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Nick  George  Boudoures  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Stat«  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  thU 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Ir  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  .-ifter  the  enacUng  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27h  A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nick  George  Boudoures  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  Uie  minor  natural- 
bom  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Gregory  Boudoures.  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes:  Prortded.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADELA  MICHIKO  FLORES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR    1706) 

for  the  relief  of  Adela  Michlko  Flores. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Adela  Michlko  Flores  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIAN  WAICZYK  A.ND  .MARY A 
MAREK 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  1425)  for 
the  relief  of  Marian  Walczyk  and  Mar>-a 
Marek,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  lines  6  and  7  strike  out  "John 
and  Stanlslawa  Walczyk,  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  'John  Walczyk.  a 
cltlEen  of  the  United  Slat«s". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


MARIA   CASCARINO   AND   CARMELO 
GIUSEPPE  FERRARO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.'spnt  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2346 »  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ca.scarino  and 
Carmelo  Giuseppe  Ferraro,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "and 
Mrs.  Carmelo  Leo,  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  and  insert:  "Carmelo  Leo,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States". 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.";  laid  on  the 
table. 


Cvn- 


REORGANIZATION    PL.AN    NO.    3    OF 
1961— CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  304)  dis- 
approving Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  3,  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 304,  with  Mr.  Ullman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  consent 
agreement  of  Thursday,  June  15,  1961, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fas- 
CELLl,  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Anderson  1 ,  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  resolution 
deals  with  one  of  the  two  reorganization 
plans  which  were  carried  over  from  last 
week  until  today  under  the  unanimous 
consent  request.  This  pendmg  resolu- 
tion is  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and 
it  comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion be  not  agreed  to;  in  other  words, 
the  Government  Operations  supports 
the  plan  for  reorganization  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  allowed  to  take  effect  as 
proposed. 

Mr,  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then,  the  genUe- 
man  is  implying  that  those  in  favor  of 
the  plan  should  vote  "No  "  on  the  disap- 
proving resolution  when  the  roll  is 
called? 

Mr.  FASCELL,  n:e  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  those  who  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  become  a  ciiar  will 
vote  "Aye":  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Those  who  favor  the 
resolution  would  vote  "Aj'e." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  the  language 
of  this  plan  is  identical  to  the  liuiguage 
of  the  plan  which  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  week.  It  provides  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may   by  pub- 
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lished  rule  or  order  delegate  to  a  .':.'m- 
ber  of  the  Board  or  any  employee  of  tl:e 
Board  any  function  of  the  Board ;  and 
it  provides,  of  course,  that  the  Board  m 
making  tliis  delegation  shall  retain  a 
discretionary  right  of  review.  It  also 
has  a  safeguard  on  all  adjudicatory  mat- 
ters. They  cannot  supersede  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(a'  of  the  Civil  Proce- 
dures Act.  Cases  shall  only  be  heard 
by  trial  examiners,  and  also  the  discre- 
tionary right  of  review  is  retained.  A 
matter  becomes  final  and  the  parties 
may  go  directly  to  review,  as  they  now 
do. 

Mr,  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Plorida,  or  possibly  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  cl. airman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  would  be  willing  to  give 
us  examples  of  the  powers  of  the  Board 
which  can  be  delegated  to  employees 
other  than  trial  examiners, 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  would  simply  say  in 
respon,'-e  to  that,  without  having  a  spe- 
cific case  before  me  that  it  would  apply 
to  nonadjudicatoiT  functions  under  the 
statute  administered  by  the  commission. 

Mr,  MEADER,  I  am  unable  to  clarify 
in  my  own  mind  what  nonadiudicalory 
functions  or  powers  of  the  Board  it 
might  delegate  to  employees  other  than 
trial  examiners  or  to  members  Of 
course,  some  of  the  important  funct:ons 
of  the  Board  are  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates of  convemence  and  necessity  for 
air  transix)rtation,  also  the  granting  of 
subsidies. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  or  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  are  those  adjudicatorv-  or  non- 
adjudicatory  power.<^? 

Mr,  FASCELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr  H,«.kris1,  to 
aixswer  that  question. 

Mr,  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  may 
say  to  the  .gentleman  from  Michigan  any 
matter  that  :s  referred  by  the  Board  to 
a  hearing  examiner  on  which  a  decision 
niay  be  rendered  is  obviously  an  adjudi- 
catory matter  There  is  a  fine  distinc- 
tion on  ':ertain  other  functions  of  any  of 
these  regulator^'  acencies,  or  most  of 
them,  of  matters  that  become  adjudica- 
tory. As  an  example  in  some  of  their 
rate  problems  they  may  very  well  be- 
come adjudicatory-  within  the  framework 
of  the  proceedings  submitted  that  could 
very  well  be  worked  out  by  tlie  Board 
in  its  administrative  capacity;  but 
usually  those  types  of  things,  where  there 
is  a  contest  on  proceedings  filed  before 
the  Board,  they  arc  referred  to  hcarinc 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  or  a  hearin? 
examiner  as  adjudicator.-. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Would  the  granting  of 
such  power  be  an  adjudicatory  power  or 
nonad.iudicatory  power? 

Mr.  HARRIS,  That,  I  assume,  could 
be  considered  adjudicatory,  in  that  in 
some  instances  they  are  referred  to  hear- 
ing examiners  on  which  a  record  is 
made,  I  think  they  would  become  ad- 
judicatory in  the  sense  of  a  record  being 
made. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Miclilgan,  Mr. 
Chairmian.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  What  my 
distinguished  chairman  is  saying  is  that 
p.o  one  knows  for  sure  what  is  or  what  is 
not  an  adjudicatory  function;  is  that 
true? 

Mr  HARRIS.  You  get  into  the  prob- 
lem of  rulemaking,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  insofar  as  adjudicatory  matters 
are  concerned.  It  has  been  argued  from 
lime  to  time  that  many  matter.';,  in  which 
other  regulatory  agencies,  including  the 
Board,  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
by  rulemaking,  become  adjudicatory,  but 
when  they  are  administrative  in  then- 
functions  then  they  are  nonadjudicatory. 
It  IS  pretty  difficult  to  give  a  definition 
that  will  cover  all  facts  and  circum- 
stances before  the  Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  just  add  that 
certainly  under  the  operations  as  they 
exist  now  from  the  standpoint  of  proce- 
dure, practice,  administration  and  law. 
It  is  pretty  well  determined  what  are 
adjudicatory  matters  and  what  are  not. 
Lf  the  Board  decides  to  make  a  record,  it 
,s  up  to  the  members  themselve.-,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  any  of  then- 
rights  have  been  in  any  way  circuni- 
.scribed.  I  would  doubt  very  mucii  that 
that  would  be  the  case 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  That 
illustrates  again  the  difficulty  of  trying 
to  determine  what  powers  are  delegated 
here,  and  to  whom  What  I  mean  is 
this:  It  seems  clear  that  the  adjudica- 
tory functions  are  not  intended  to  be 
delegated  to  employees  of  the  Board. 
You  get  into  this  gray  area  of  what  is 
adjudicatory  and  what  is  nonadjudica- 
tory, I  assume  the  Board  then  can  exer- 
cise its  own  discretion  and  hand  these 
important  decisions  out  to  employees 

Mr.  PASCELL  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  theory  of  the  gentleman  at  all  The 
intent  of  the  plan  is  very  clear  with 
respect  to  adjudicatory  rights  under  sec- 
tion 7<ai  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
l)etween  the  Board  exercising  its  judg- 
ment subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  than  it  is  in  exercising  its  judg- 
ment now.  If  it  IS  difficult,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  to  distinguish  now  between 
adjudicatory  and  nonadjudicatory  mat- 
ters, it  will  not  be  any  easier  or  more 
difficult  after  the  plan  is  adopted.  Nei- 
ther will  it  be  any  easier  if  the  plan  is 
rejected.  You  still  have  the  .same  prob- 
lem, 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  At  the 
present  time  the  Board  cannot  delegate 
its  functions  to  employee-^  That  is  one 
of  the  things  this  plan  would  do 

Mr  FASCELL.  How  do  you  know 
whether  it  has  delegated  that  authority 
or  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS  In  further  reply  to  the 
ientleman  from  Michman  I  think  prob- 
ably we  could  use  as  an  t^xample  the 
matter  of  a  route  structure  The  Com- 
mission by  rulemaking  procedure  will  de- 
termine a  certain  route  structure  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  That  would  be 
a  nonadjudicatory  proceeding  in  my 
judgment.  But  when  it  oecomes  a  ques- 
tion of  who  is  goin«  to  serve  that  route 
ftructure  as  between  applicants,  then  it 
becomes  adjudicatory 


Therefore  each  case  must  be  deter- 
mined on  the  facts  and  circum.^tances, 
and  I  miiiht  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  tJiat  is  the  reason  this  plan 
ought  to  be  ajiopted,  because  under  the 
existing  situation  there  are  many  of 
these  things,  administratively  speaking. 
that  are  permitted  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  manner,  but  the  Board  must  proceed 
on  the  basis  now  along  the  lines  as  out- 
lined in  this  reorganization  plan,  and 
then  ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  come  back  and  ratify  that  action 
in  order  to  make  it  affirmative  and  final. 

Mr  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  A!kan.sas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  oefore  our  committee  this 
very  point  was  raised,  and  the  Board 
unanimously  supports  this  plan  for  that 
very  reason  in  order  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  routine  things 
which  come  b<'fore  it  now. 

Mr  MEADI;R  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCEIJ:^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  MEADER.  The  thing  that  I  was 
trying  to  get  at — and  perhap.s  I  should 
have  made  this  statement  before  I  asked 
the  question — the  Board  presently  is  set 
up  with  safeguards.  It  says  that  not 
more  than  three  of  the  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  Their  6-year  terms  are  stag- 
gered. And,  it  provides  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment. 
There  is  a  Board  vested  with  all  of  these 
vast  powers  Now.  the  Board  also  has 
the  risht  to  appoint  temporary  em- 
ployees What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
just  what  we  are  authorizing  this  Board 
to  do.  a  Board  that  we  can  see  and 
which  we  have  circum.scribed  with  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  powers,  includ- 
ing Senate  confirmation,  limited  terms, 
and  .so  forth.  Now,  what  can  they  trans- 
fer to  .some  unknown  employee''  What 
powers  can  they  transfer''  Apparently 
they  can  transfer  to  all  employees  who 
are  not  trial  examiners  all  of  their  pow- 
ers which  could  be  regarded  as  non- 
adjudicatory, £.nd  I  want  to  know  just 
what  those  functions  are.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  said,  if  they  can 
call  in  some  con,^ultant  as  a  temporary 
employee  and  ihen  delegate  to  him  the 
power  to  establish  air  routes,  I  think 
that  is  going  pretty  far.  But,  I  think 
we  ought  to  icnow  before  we  act  on 
.something  just   what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASCEIL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  In  order  to  make  the 
record  complete  on  it,  I  think  it  would 
be  perhaps  advantageous  to  refer  to 
the  .statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  before  the  gentleman's  committee, 
which  appears  on  page  35.  I  think  this 
would  shed  some  light  on  the  matter. 
He  said:  j 

The  Boafrd  would  expect  to  delegate  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  which  require  hearing 
before  an  examiner  as  well  as  nonhearlng 
cases  In  most  categories  of  cases,  particu- 
larly those  requiring  hearing,  the  Board  may 
wish  to  limit  its  delegation  to  routine  or 
simple   cases. 

T 


The  use  of  employee  boards  presents  a 
number  of  advantages.  While  the  Board 
has  had  no  experience  with  employee  boards. 
It  would  appear  that  their  use  may  consume 
considerable  time  of  high-level  employees. 
We  would  thus  utilize  this  type  of  delegation 
with  considerable  caution. 

And  that  is  what  we  would  expect. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  that  al- 
ready, under  prior  reorganization  plans, 
the  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Board  are  already  in  the 
Chairman;  so  I  do  not  see  where  we  have 
any  problem  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  clear 
from  the  investigations  by  our  legislative 
committee  and  from  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  and  from  many  other  in- 
dependent studies  that  we  have  to  give 
these  regulatory  agencies  all  of  the  tools 
possible,  circumscribed,  as  we  have  made 
them,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

I  would  say  that  in  this  view,  with  the 
Board  unanimously  supporting  this  plan. 
authorizing  the  delegations  only  by  the 
Board  itself,  under  public  rules  and 
order,  as  with  the  other  plans,  we  are 
doing  that  which  is  reasonable  and  log- 
ical in  allowing  the  Board  to  carry  out 
their  business,  expedite  their  functions, 
and  doing  a  service  for  the  public.  This 
is  the  Intent  of  the  plan.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  This  is  the  reason  it  is 
recommended.  Accordingly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
recommended  that  the  House  resolution 
disapproving  the  plan  be  not  agreed  to. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Would  it  not  be  a  fair 
statement,  after  reading  the  hearings — 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  participated 
in  all  of  the  hearings — to  say  that  with 
regard  to  each  one  of  these  four  reor- 
ganization plans  that  we  are  consider- 
ing, the  witnesses  were  very  vague  and 
very  indefinite  about  what  kinds  of  du- 
ties and  functions  they  would  in  fact 
delegate,  if  these  reorganization  plans 
were  adopted? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  at  all.  I  will  say 
this,  that  they  gave  us  examples  in  each 
case  of  the  kind  of  things  they  would 
consider,  but  they  were  not  prepared  at 
the  present  time  without  full  collabora- 
tion of  the  Board,  based  upon  experience 
and  judgment,  actually  to  begin  to  de- 
cide now.  that  is.  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  plan,  on  the  specific  delega- 
tion 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  almost  every  In- 
stance they  indicated  that  they  had  to 
have  further  time  and  study  before  they 
could  develop  any  definite  program  as  to 
what  they  would  be  delegating 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  think  I  know  what 
my  interpretation  of  the  testimony  is — 
that  with  these  plans  being  adopted  the 
Board  would  then  sit  down  and  begin  to 
formulate  the  public  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  they  would  make  then- 
delegations,  but  they  did  not  have  any 
right  at  the  moment;  in  other  wordii, 
they  had  not  taken  a  vote  then  on  that 
Board  for  a  sp>eciflc  delegation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    for   yielding.     I    would 
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only  make  the  observation  that  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  operating  in  reverse  We 
ought  to  let  them  come  up  first  with  the 
specific  request  f c  r  what  they  want  to 
delegate  and  th'-n  we  ought  to  legislate 
on  the  basis  of  that 

Mr  HOFP^MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCFI  L.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMA.N'  of  Michigan  As  I 
understood  the  gentleman  in  an.swer  to 
the  question  by  mv  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gpiftin',  what  he  is  saying 
is  that  the  Board  wanted  some  more 
power,  but  they  d  d  not  know  what  they 
wanted  it  for 

Mr    FASCELL      I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.     The   gentlen-an   knows  that   I   did 
not  say  it.     The  gentleman  mav  answer 
any  way  he  wants  on  his  own  timf^.     But 
what  I   do  say   is  this   specifically ;    the 
basic  purpose  Is  to  give  the  Board  the 
right  in  adjudicatory  matters  to  delegate 
to    trial    examine-s    the    final    decision. 
Everybody  knows  :hat      Tliat  is  specific. 
It    is    not    nebulo'i5      It    is    not    in    the 
clouds.      It    is    not    'inderp-ound.    over- 
groimd,  or  out  of  ground      It  says  sp>e- 
cifically  that  Is  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do.     Heretofore.  Lt  other  plans,  and  by 
other  legislation,  've  have  already  dele- 
gated  the   nonadjudicatory   matters   in 
many  case*;      Specifically   basically,  and 
fundamentally  these  plans  deal  with  the 
rieht  of  trial   exa-niners  to  make   final 
decisions  in  routire  ca.ses.  as  the  Board 
may  direct  in  certiin  adjudicatory  mat- 
ters, giving  the  right  to  the  applicants 
immediately  to  gc   into  judicial  review, 
but  retaining  the  right  in  the  Board  or 
the  Commi.ssion  d  .scretionary  review  in 
those  ca.ses  where  they  believe  the  mat- 
ter is  of  such  con  plexity  that  it  ought 
to  go  to  the  Board  or  it  is  of  an  unusual 
character,  or  it  sets  up  some  new  prece- 
dent     In  that    ca.'-e  the  Board   has  the 
right  by  rule  and  order  to  reserve  unto 
Itself  the  right   of  discretionary  review. 
But   in    all   cases    applicants    in    any   of 
these    Boards    anc    Commissions    would 
have  the  right  to  yo  to  a  judicial  review. 
So,  basically  and  fundamentally,  de- 
spite all   of   the   smoke-screen   that    has 
been  thrown  up  th.s  morning,  and  all  the 
nebulousno.ss  which  others  would  like  to 
read    Into    these    plans — fundamentally 
what  they  do  Is  to  deal  with  the  right 
of  making  final  decisions  by  the  hearing 
examiner    in    an    adjudicatory    matter 
which  the  Board  in  its  judgment  deter- 
mines is  reasonable  and  right  in  carry- 
ing out  the  public  s  btislness,  determines 
that  it  should  be  final  so  the  parties  can 
get  Into  court  for  final  review. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
connection  with  the  debate  held  here  the 
other  day  on  plan  No.  2  that  there  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  objection  that 
inheres  in  all  the  plans;  namely,  that 
by  the  adoption  3f  these  plans  it  will 
centralize  more  authority  and  power  in 
Uie  hands  of  the  Chairman.  What  we 
are  doing,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  is 
placing  these  regvlatory  agencies  under 
the  control  of  Uie  Chief  Executive, 
whereas  thoy  wf^rc  specifically  created  by 


the  Congress  to  carry  out  legislative  pol- 
icies decreed  by  the  Congress. 

However.  I  want  to  take  the  very  brief 
t.me  I  have  this  afternoon  to  pomt  out 
■jmeLhiii^  witli  respect  to  the  colloquy 
that  just  occurred  bt-lween  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  fr;,m  Michigan  iMr 
Gkifkin  I  and  my  colleague  on  this  com- 
mittee, tlie  gentli-man  from  Florida  iMr. 
FascixlJ.  1  would  quote  in  that  con- 
nection from  paye  35  of  the  hearings 
that  were  held: 

While  time  ha.s  not  permitted  th**  fiuall- 
zAtlon  of  a  pla:.  t<T  implement  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3.  I  woiiid  like  to  inxUte  some  general 
observations. 

Thf^re.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  word  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  that  he  himself  has  not  had  time 
to  appreciate  what  the  impact  and  im- 
port of  this  plan  is.  yet  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  expected  to  go  along  and  vote 
on  something  on  which  we  are  not  fully 
informed. 

I  said  the  other  day  and  I  say  again 
that  these  plans  presumably  were  drawn 
by  Dean  Landis.  P.esumably  they  were 
drawn  with  the  Landis  report  ven-  much 
In  mind,  since  he  authored  that  es  well. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  mind  of  Dean 
Landis  it  is  entirely  clear  ^^hat  tne  im- 
pact of  these  plans  is  going  to  be.  but  we 
on  the  subcommittee  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  testimony  of  Dean  I.andi.s. 
He  Fat  there  but  he  did  not  testify. 
Therefore  we  find  ourselves  on  the  floor 
t/xlay  exactly  in  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  we  simply  do  not  know  what  this 
plan  is  going  io  amount  to 

let  me  point  out  another  portion  of 
the  testimony  that  I  do  not  think  has 
been  mentioned,  on  pages  43  and  44  of 
the  record  of  this  hearing  I  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr   Boyd: 

Mr  Boyd,  do  you  have  any  general  catepn- 
rtes  or  classlflcntlons  of  authority  or  duties 
prcBently  cxerrlFeJ  bv  the  Board  lts<»lf  that 
you  feel  should  not  be  delegated? 

This  is  the  answer  that  he  gave : 

No.  I  am  in  no  position  to  make  a  catego- 
rical statement.   Congressman. 

I  can  only  say  that  It  will  be  the  plan  of 
the  Board  to  make  haste  very  slowly:  that 
we  will  proceed  In  areas  where  tliere  Is  clear- 
cut  policy  established  by  the  Board. 

Mark  this  well: 

I  just  do  not  want  to  say  that  there  Is  any 
area  that  would  be  out  of  bounds  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  In  the  distant  future  be- 
cause I  do  not  know. 

We  may  certainly  appreciate  the  pood 
intentions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  this  particular  deleeation  of  au- 
thority, but  remember,  we  are  chanfin^ 
the  law  not  for  this  Chairman  or  this 
Board  but  perhaps  for  many,  manv  years 
to  come.  We  owe  it  t.o  ourselves  end  the 
I^eople  of  this  country  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  give  away  or  permit 
the  delegation  of  power  by  a  boarc  which 
was  set  up  by  Congress  to  implement  its 
policies. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 


Mr  HARRIS.  In  view  of  the  discus- 
.sion  I  should  like  to  clarify  seme  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  and  emphasize 
.mst  wliat  IS  bemg  done  here.    Referring 

t.)  the  statement  of  the  Chairnian  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  page  35  in  the 
.'-ame  paragraph  which  the  genUeman 
read,  he  said: 

In  order  t-;  ci'slst  t!.e  committee  we  have 
:,'.vched  as  appendix  A  a  statement  outlin- 
ing the  various  Iunctioi..s  ai,d  resporsibi;!- 
tiee  ol  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Botird  Obvi- 
ously, many  of  these  matters  which  are  now 
being  handled  by  the  Board  rr.embers  could 
and  should  be  resolved  at  a  lower  level. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  refer  to  the  end 
of  his  statement  and  there  will  be  found 
?.n  outline  of  tho.'^e  functions. 

Chairman  Bcyd  stre.sscd  the  impor- 
tance cf  giving  the  Board  more  time  for 
planning  when  he  told  the  Committee 
on  Government  OpcratioixS: 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  enact- 
ment of  R(>organlzatir  r.  pian  No  3  will  not 
only  permit  a  more  exped-.f.ous  handling  of 
the  B^>ard  .>«  workload,  but  wiii  enable  the 
Individual  Board  meml:>€r6  to  devote  mere 
time  to  major  p^oLcy  and  planning. 

During  my  tenure  as  Chairman.  I  cin 
think  of  no  problem  that  I  have  dealt  with 
where  there  Is  more  agreement  thin  in  the 
reed  for   an   all-out    planning   effort 

Chairman  Boyd  a.s,<^ured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Board  has  no  ambitious 
plans  to  jump  into  this  reorganization 
without  adequate  consideration  cf  tlie 
consequences: 

The  Board  believes  that  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  begin  with  a  relatively  modcft  m.ual 
program  and  expand  !•  graQua::y  as  experi- 
ence is  gained. 

He  said: 

This  Is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  B-^ard 
win  retain  primary  res;x)nsiblllty  for  the 
more  importar.t  problems,  and  that  overbur- 
dening of  the  staff  w;ll  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  partisan 
approach  to  plan  No.  3  The  Board  is  a 
b:partisan  body  and  everj-  member  fa- 
vors the  plan,  as  Chairman  Boyd  told  the 
subcommittee. 

Tlie  Board  has  very  important  and 
far-reaching  responsibilities  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  civil  aeronautics. 

The  Board  needs  to  be  freed  from  as 
many  trivial  matters  as  possible  to  give 
more  time  to  the  consideration  of  such 
major  problems  as  airluies  scheduling, 
tlie  reduction  of  subsidy  payments,  and 
developing  iX)licies  to  promote  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  industry,  which  is 
skating  on  mighty  tliin  ice,  profitwisc, 
due  largely  to  the  very  huge  investments 
n;ade  necessary  by  the  advent  of  the  jets. 

In  fact,  duraig  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  the  domestic  trunk  airlines  of 
the  Uniu-d  States  lost  nearly  $16  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  ArkaiLsas.  May  I  say  this:  I  feel 
with  respect  t-o  this  plan  just  as  he  felt 
Uie  other  day  on  the  floor  with  respect 
to  plan  No.  2,  that  this  is  a  matter  winch 
we  might  well  take  time  to  consider  in 
the  proper  legislative  committee  of  tliis 
House,  li  the  basic  law  creating  these 
conumssions  and  boards  has  to  be 
changed,  then  let  us  hold  hearings  and 
make    clianges.    but    let    us    not    rush 
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through  a  reorganization  plan  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Younger  1 . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  there 
are  two  things  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  that  were  not 
mentioned  the  other  day  I  think  the 
Record  should  be  clear  on  this  matter 

One  is  that  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeice,  which  ha.s 
the  jurisdiction  over  these  regulatory 
agencies,  has  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
sidering only  one  of  the.se  reor^^aniza- 
tion  plans,  that  is.  plan  No.  2.  and  we 
turned  it  down.  I  asked  the  chairman 
if  we  could  not  consider  the  other  plans. 
The  chairman,  evidently,  decided  other- 
wise But.  I  have  felt  all  the  time  that 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  the  recom- 
mendation and  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
regulatory  agencies  I  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  it.  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
our  committee  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  having  hearings,  debatuig  and  mak- 
ing a  recommendation  to  the  House  as 
we  did  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
which  you  turned  down. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  YOUNGER  I  vield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  gentleman  referred 
to  me  with  reference  to  a  decision  re- 
garding the  po.ssibility  of  hearings  on 
all  four  plans  Is  it  not  a  fact  when 
the  gentleman  did  call  this  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  a 
time  limitation  and  by  the  time  we  got 
through  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  holding  hearings  and  we  had 
to  act  within  what  time  we  had  in  con- 
nection with  holding  hearings  on  these 
programs''  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
we  did  develop  in  that  plan  in  two  spe- 
cific instances  that  the  basic  law  was  be- 
ing changed,  the  statute  applicable  to 
that  agency  was  being  changed,  which 
IS  not  true  in  these  other  three  plans 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  I  think 
it  is  recognized  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  not  our 
committee  had  jurisdiction  to  consider 
these  plans.  But.  the  thing  I  believe  our 
chairman  will  someday  resret  is  the  fact 
that  he  took  such  little  interest  in  these 
plans  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
plan,  the  reorganization  of  the  FCC.  and 
that  no  hearings  were  held  by  our  com- 
mittee in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
Members  expressed  interest  in  going  into 
these  plans  to  see  what  inroads  they  were 
making  on  our  jurisdiction 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
to  my  distinguished  chairman,  that  with 
the  approval  of  the.se  plans,  and  they  do 
have  his  approval,  he  is  eating  into  the 
heart  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  commit- 
tee. Furthermore,  this  is  not  the  last 
of  these  plans — this  is  only  the  first  of 
them  and  the  chairman  well  knows  it. 
The  President  sent  up  10  or  12  different 
suggestions  here  which  our  chairman 
rejected  informally,   which   would   have 
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completely  changed  the  philosophy  and 
the  character  sties  of  the.se  independent 
agencies  Do  you  think  Dean  Landis  is 
going  to  stop  now  He  is  going  to  keep 
on  going.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  put  a  .sign  on  your  com- 
mittee door  saying — "We  are  closed  for 
business  so  fai-  as  regulatory  agencies  are 
concerned— go  and  see  Dean  Landis." 

Mr  YOUNCjER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to 
read  into  Record  this  statement  so  that 
my  colleague.',  on  the  right  may  have  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  their  hats  when 
they  vote  on  this  measure. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  your  own 
Democratic  platform  on  which  you  were 
elected.    I  read  this; 

The  Democriitic  Party  condemns  the  usur- 
pation by  the  Executive  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  any  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies and  pledges  the  restoration  of  the  In- 
dependence of  such  agencies  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  integrity  of  action. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  in  the  debate  on 
these  reorganization  plans  any  reasons 
for  promoting  them  such  as  to  restore 
the  independence  of  the  agencies.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Record  show  this, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Members 
take  this  into  consideration  when  they 
cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  i  Mr  FascellI  says 
that  those  who  oppose  these  reorgan- 
ization plans  are  operating  behind  a 
.■smokescreen 

It  seems  to  me  that  tho.se  who  are  op- 
erating behind  a  smokescreen  or  smog- 
.screen.  are  the  Members  who  last  Thurs- 
day voted  at  ainst  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  dealing  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  then 
turned  right  around  in  a  matter  of  an 
hour  and  voted  for  basically  the  same 
kind  of  a  reorganization  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  I  have 
no  doubt  these  same  Members  will  vote 
this  afternoon  to  make  dictators  out  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  not 
the  gentleman  ever  hear  of  the  payoff? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Payola? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  you 
scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours; 
did  you  never  hear  of  that? 

You  heard  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  HakrisI  tell  us  of  the  iniquity 
of  plan  No.  2.  This  pending  plan  and  the 
others  all  have  the  same  basic  fault — 
a  surrender  of  p)ower  by  the  Congress  to 
the  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  of  payola, 
and  I  have  heard  of  back-scratching.  I 
am  sure  a  lot  of  the  latter  has  been  in- 
volved here. 

This  is  just  another  grab  for  power,  as 
I  said  the  other  day.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett]  in 
imploring  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  Harris],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  help  us  save  these  independent  agen- 
cies and  remind  him  that  if  he  does  not. 
he  may  soon  have  a  sign  hanging  on  his 
office  door  reading:  "Closed  for  business 
with  the  independent  agencies." 

Yes.  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
seeking  unbridled  powers.  The  Presi- 
dent apparently  wants  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  people  of  this  country.  We. 
the  Congress,  are  to  have  no  further  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  taxes.  The 
Attorney  General,  another  Kennedy, 
wants  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  800 
class  act  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  up  to  $19,000  and  $20,000  a  year. 
Each  passing  day  finds  this  administra- 
tion reaching  for  more  naked  power. 
Unless  the  public  demonstrates  its  wrath 
and  brings  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress, 
we  may  as  well  disband  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  and  let  it  be  known  that  we  have 
capitulated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  all  Members  should  be  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson),  quoting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  saying  that  he  himself  did  not 
know  what  delegations  could  be  made 
under  this  plan,  and  he  did  not  recog- 
nize any  limits  upon  that  power  of  dele- 
gation. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  power 
of  delegation?  It  simply  means  that 
the  safeguards  that  Congress  conscious- 
ly, intentionally,  and  with  careful  con- 
sideration wrote  into  the  law.  in  which 
vast  power  was  vested  in  these  inde- 
pendent commissions  over  our  economy 
and  our  business  community,  are  being 
done  away  with.  It  means  an  accretion 
of  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  contrary  to  longstanding 
congre.ssional  policy.  I  tried  to  find  out 
just  what  important  powers  and  func- 
tions could  be  delegated. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  said 
certain  safeguards  would  be  abolished. 
Will  he  name  one  of  them? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Yes;  the  fact  that 
these  decisions  will  not  be  made  in  the 
open  by  men  who  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  whose  qualifications  are 
prescribed  by  statute.  They  will  be 
made  by  some  anonymous  employee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  plan  says  adjudicatory  matters 
must  be  heard  by  a  trial  examiner  or 
the  Board? 

Mr  MEADER  That  is  why  I  was  ask- 
ing the  question  about  adjudicatory 
matters,  and  I  could  not  get  a  very  good 
reply. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  page  39  of  the  hearings,  he  will 
find  there  about  nine  paragraphs. 

Mr.  MEADER  I  have  read  that,  and 
I  was  going  to  read  It  to  the  Hou.se 


Mr  HOLIFIELD  There  are  the  non- 
adjudicatory  functions  which  can  be 
delegated. 

Mr.  MEADER.  You  are  permitting 
these  powers  to  be  exercized  by  some 
anonymous  futur?  employee  or  tempo- 
rary employee  who  is  not  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  does  not 
have  the  other  quulificalions,  such  as  not 
having  stock  m  any  air  carrier,  or  being 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  This 
anonymous  employee  could  be  delegated 
the  power  to  do  this,  for  example:  I 
read  from  page  39  of  the  hearings: 

The  %oard  Is  empowered  to  guarantee 
loans  to  air  carrlem  engaged  In  local,  feeder 
or  Bhort-haul  air  transportation  These 
guarantees  may  be  made   without  hearing 

In  other  words  I  say  and  I  want  to  be 
contradicted  if  I  am  wrong,  that  is  a 
nonadjudicatory  function  which  may  be 
transferred  even  to  a  temporary  em- 
ployee and  would  bind  the  United  States 
of  America  on  a  guarantee  of  loans  to 
feeder  air  carriers,  for  equipment,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr  FASCELL  That  can  be  done  now. 
It  will  not  be  changed  under  the  plan 
one  bit 

Mr  MEADER  This  power  is  vest.ed 
In  the  Board  These  men  of  outstanding 
character,  whosi-  appointment  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  make  that  deci- 
sion and  bind  the  Unlt^  States  now. 
Under  this  plar  that  power  could  be 
delegated  t^  anytxxly  We  do  not  know^ 
who  he  may  bo 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michi.gan  In  that 
connection,  the  Board  gives  away  some 
$83  million  a  >ear  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  what  v,-e  call  airline  .subsidies. 
In  determining  whether  an  airline 
should  get  a  subsidy,  and  particularly 
how  much  of  a  5ub.sidy  it  should  get.  is 
not  strictly  an  adjudicatory  matter. 
Hence  under  th.s  broad  authority  the 
Board  can  delei;ate  to  employees  the 
gentleman  is  ta  king  about,  who  have 
no  responsibilitj  to  the  Congress,  the 
F>eople.  or  under  the  law  the  power  to 
dispense  the  $83  million  The  question 
of  whether  the  taxpayer  will  be  harmed 
or  not  seems  to  be  entirely  beside  the 
point  That  is  one  of  the  more  harm- 
ful things  that  definitely,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  done  under  this  program. 

Mr.    MEADER      I    thank   the   gentle- 
man. 

In  connection  with  these  adjudicatory 
matters  which  are  required  to  be  dele- 
gated to  no  othi>r  than  trial  examiners. 
we  are  placing  In  the  trial  examiners  a 
power  which  ve  placed  in  a  board, 
where  we  could  hold  them  responsible. 
Even  if  the  subs:dy  matter  of  $83  million 
is  an  adjudicatory  function  of  the  Board 
it  could  be  delegate'd  to  a  trial  examiner. 
We  do  not  .seem  to  be  sure  whether  it  Is 
or  is  not  adiudicatcry.  But  under  this 
plan  the  CAB  could  let  some  trial  ex- 
aminer dispense  the  taxpayers  funds;  a 
man  who  could  not  be  held  responsible 
to  Congre.ss.  H(  does  not  have  a  limited 
term,  nor  is  he  required  to  submit  to 
Senate  scrutiny  and  confirmation.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  vast  power  we  have 
vested  In  the.se  commissions  is  going  to 
be  shuttled  aroand  WTio  has  the  au- 
thority You  V  ill  never  know  who  has 
responsibility  fcr  important  powers  and 


Important   decisions   if    you    adept    the 
pending   reorganization  plan. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFPTN.  With  respect  to  the 
primary  function,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said,  of  this  reorganization  plan 
to  make  it  possible  to  delegate  adjudi- 
catory functions  only  to  hearing  exam- 
iners, if  this  were  the  primary  func- 
tion, would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have 
that  additional  language  m  the  reor- 
ganization plan  instead  of  this  very 
broad  language  which  indicates  that  any 
function  whatsoever  may  be  delegated 
to  anybody,  including  employees. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
we  should  deal  with  an  independent  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  with  such  broad,  .'weeping 
language  that  nobody  knows  what  it 
means,  and  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  the  person  who  is  responsible 
for  making  decisions  That  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this:  to  hide  responsibility  for 
making  decisions  in  a  great  big  bureau- 
cratic agency,  and  Congress  can  never 
hold  them  accountable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  argument  over  ad- 
judicatorj'  powers  is  a  part  of  the  side- 
tracking smoke.screen.  This  -eorgan- 
ization  plan  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
have  no  meaning  unle.ss  the  i>ower  is 
delegated  to  the  Chairman:  is  that  not 
correct?  They  have  no  real  meaning 
unless  the  power  to  run  the  agencies  is 
given  to  the  Chairmen. 

Mr  MEADER  The  language  says 
that  the  board  does  the  delegating,  but 
the  Chairman  is  given  the  righ.t  to  as- 
sign personnel  pursuant  t-o  that  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  and  the  ma- 
jority members  are  dictated  U)  by  the 
White  House;  they  are  appointed  by  the 
White  Hou.se :  they  vot^  to  tran.sf er  their 
individual  power  to  the  Chairman,  and 
from  there  on  a  majority  mmus  one 
takes  over 

Mr.  MEADER  The  safeguard  of  mi- 
nority membership — that  is,  having  two 
political  parties — is  completely  wiped 
out  by  this  type  of  reorganization  plan. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Char-man.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 
Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  a  few  days  ago  during  the  con- 
sideration of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, it  is  one  thing  to  invest  gate  and 
find  out  some  inadequacies  in  connec- 
tion with  these  major  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  their  administration,  but  it  is 
another  thing,  and  most  difficult,  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  reform  necessary 
to  correct  such  inadequacies  Now. 
there  is  not  a  man,  in  my  judfrment.  in 
this  Congress  that  does  not  recognize 
that  there  are  or  have  been  inadequa- 
cies in  these  agencies  and  that  there 
slvould  be  adequate  reform.  T\  is  plan  is 
in  the  nature  of  reform. 


Let  me  again  remind  the  Mtmbers  of 
the  Committee  that  notv.  ith.nanding  the 
apparent  confu.-^ion  tl.at  is  attempted 
here  in  considering  this  reorganization 
plan  and  what  it  provides,  as  to  au- 
thority in  section  1.  which  you  cannot 
overlook,  we  must  keep  in  mind  for  con- 
sideration the  authority  of  the  Boaid  to 
delegate.  As  I  .said  in  debate  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2.  as  long  as  we 
retain  authority  withm  an  agency  to 
control  tlie  operation  of  tliat  agency  and 
its  decisions,  then  we  have  ample  safe- 
guards whereby  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  can  require  the  agency, 
the  respon.-=ible  members  who  have  been 
appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  assume  their  responsibility. 

Let  me  repeat  for  empliasis: 

Section  1  Authority  to  delegate,  (a)  In 
addition  to  its  existing  authority,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board  ',  shall  have  the  authority  to 
delegate  by  published  order  or  rule,  any 
of  Its  functions  to  a  dtvlslun  of  the  Board, 
an  Individual  Board  member,  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, or  an  employee  or  employee  board, 
including  functions  with  respect  to  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying  reporting. 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work  business. 
or  matt-er  P^x>v:ded.  hotrcrcr,  Tl-.at  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  t-o  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  241). 
as  amended. 

No  action  can  be  taken  under  this 
authority  except  by  approval  of  the 
Board  There  must  be  composite  action 
of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
All  time  ha,'-  expired. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  tht'  recommendation  that  it  be  not 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  resolution  tH.  Res.  304  disapprov- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No,  3.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  3.  1961.  he  reported  the  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  May 
3,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  re.solution 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"'  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr  Speaker  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quor^am  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  178,  nays  213.  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  881 
YXAS— 178 


m 
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Atjemethy 
Ad&ir 
AiXord 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Aaderson,  III. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Aslimorp 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bas.s.  N  H. 
Bates 
Bartln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Fla 
Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

BromwplI 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
BroyhUi 
Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahUl 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 

Jame.s  C 
Derour.ian 
Derwii'.jki 
Dev'.ne 
Dole 

Donilnlck 
Dooley 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Durno 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Aniuso 

A.shley 

A.spuiaU 

Barlni? 

B.irretc 

Ba.se,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bl.Ttnik 

Bok;gs 

Bolund 

BoUin? 

Bonner 

Boykm 

Brddema?; 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  La. 

Brcok-;.  Tex 

Buckley 

B'lrke.  Mass 

B  irleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 


Dwyer 
Ellsworth 

Fen  ton 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Fialton 

Garland 

Glenn 

Goodell 

GoodUri(i 

Grtffln 

Gross 

G'jbser 

Haley 

H.U1 

H.-\i:eck 

Halpern 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvev.  Mich 

Her'.ong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HoHm-in,  III 

Hoffman.  Mirh 

Horan 

Jensen 

Johanscn 

Jon&a 

Keith 

King.  NY. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

I-andrum 

Langen 

I.atta 

Lindsay 

Lipscon.b 

McCuIloch 

McDonoui^h 

Mclntlre 

McMUlan 

McVey 

MacGrei^r 

MaUUard 

Martin.  Ma-sd. 

Mart:n.  Ne'or. 

Ma.'ion 

Mathias 

Meader 

Merrow 

Mll'.er   N,Y. 

MUllken 

Mln&hall 

Montoya 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morris 
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DaJdarlo 

Danlel.s 

Davu.  J   h;.  V,' 

DavM.  Te:.:. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Din?ell 

IXjnohue 

Downing 

D.  v'.e 

DuLskl 

F.dmond.so: 

Kl.lOtt 

Fv.Tett 

K  ■-■  1  :  .  s 

F  w.on 

Firbstem 

F  i^ccU 

Feighan 

F'  ni.egan 

F:-hpr 

f;>;.-i 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frlefie! 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

G.iry 

G.it.nlnirs 

Glfilmo 

Gilbert 

Gr.inahan 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 


Morse 

Mosher 

Natther 

Nelsen 

Nvtiaard 

O'Konskl 

Osnaers 

Ostertag 

PfllV 

F'Ucher 

PUUon 

Pirnle 

PofT 

O  lie 

K^y 

Reece 

Rhodes.  .\rlz. 

Rlehlman 

Riloy 

R.vers.  S  C. 

Robl».-n 

Ro  irtebush 

^;c   George 

b'  hadeberg 

3c he nek 

Scherer 

Schr.efbell 

.-^ch'A-e:  ker 

Schwengel 

S<-ott 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

sliort 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll  ef. son 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whailey 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

WlLson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

W  instead 

Younger 


Griffiths 
Haican,  Oa 

Ha^-en.  Calif. 

H\:.sen 

Ha  riling 

H  irdy 

H  irri.s 

H.iy-. 

H^aiev 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

H- i.derson 

Holilieid 
Holland 
Holtzman 

Huddk'ston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard   T-x. 

Inouye 

J  arm  an 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

J">np''.  .\ia. 

Jone.s.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kar-h 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keokjh 

K::c\nv 

K;;^'jre 
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King   Calif. 

M'lrphy 

Selden 

Kir.:;   V-.t*.t\ 

Murray 

Shipley 

K.rw  an 

N-U 

Slkes 

Kltrhln 

Norblad 

Slsk 

Kluczyn.skl 

OBrten.  ni. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Komeeiay 

O  Brlen.  N  Y. 

Smith.  MlM. 

Kowaiiki 

O  Hara.  III. 

Smith.  Va. 

Lane 

CHara,  Mich. 

Spence 

Lankford 

Olsen 

Staggers 

Lennon 

O'NeUl 

Steed 

Leslnskl 

Patman 

Stephens 

Llbonatl 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Loser 

Peterson 

Stubblefleld 

McCormack 

Pfost 

Sullivan 

McDowell 

Phllbln 

Taylor 

McFall 

Pike 

Teague.  Tex. 

McSween 

Powell 

Thomas 

Macdonald 

Price 

Thompson.  Tex 

Machrowlcz 

Puclnskl 

Thorn  berry 

Mack 

Rabaut 

Toll 

Madden 

Rains 

Trimble 

Mahon 

Randall 

Tuck 

Marshall 

Reuss 

Udall 

Matthews 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

UUman 

Miller,  Clem 

Rodlno 

Vanlk 

Miller. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vinson 

George  P. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Walter 

Mills 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Watts 

Moeller 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltener 

Monagan 

Rou.sh 

Wlckersham 

Moor  bead.  Pa 

Rutherford 

Willis 

Morrison 

Ryan 

Yates 

Moes 

St.  Germain 

Zelenko 

Moulder 

Santangelo 

Multer 

Saund 
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Albert 

Harrison.  Va. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Alger 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Bailey 

Judd 

Rooney 

Betta 

K  earns 

Roosevelt 

BlJtch 

KUbum 

Rousselot 

Burke.  Ky 

L&lrd 

Say  lor 

Cederberg 

Magnu-son 

Shelley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

May 

Sheppard 

Dlggs 

Michel 

SUer 

Flndley 

Moore 

Slack 

Pino 

Morgan 

Thompson.  La 

Plynt 

Norrell 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Oavln 

Passman 

Wright 

Grant 

Poage 

Young 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

ReUel 

Zablocki 

So  the  resolution   was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Kearns  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky 
against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for.  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  against. 

Mr    Judd  for,  with  Mr.  M  >rgan  against. 

Mr    Slack  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against 

Mr.  Gavin  for,  with  Mr.  Booney  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Zablocki  against. 

Mr.  KUburn  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Flndley  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr    Betts  for.  with  Mr.  Magnuson  against. 

Mr    Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Albert  against. 

Mr    Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr    Relfel  for,  with  Mr.  Young  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
M.--  Wright  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oprned 


REORGANIZATION     PLAN     NO.      4— 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itseli  into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  305  >  disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  4. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  iH  Res. 
305 )  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  consent 
agreement  of  Thursday.  June  15.  1961. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pending  before  the 
Committee  is  House  Resolution  305 
which  would  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4.  It  comes  before  the  Com- 
mittee today  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions that  the  pending  resolution  of  dis- 
approval be  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.     Chairman,    this     reorganization 
plan,   deahng    with   the   Federal    Trade 
Commission,  is  identical  in  language  to 
the  previous  reorganization  plan  before 
the    Committee.     The    arguments    that 
were  made  for  and  against  that  plan  can 
be  made  for  and  against  this  plan,  and  I 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  since  we  have 
had   adequate   discus.sion    both   on    the 
language  and  other  arguments  concern- 
ing the  plan,  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
matter.     I  would  simply  add  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  has 
testified   before  our  committee,  and  he 
has  been  amply  substantiated  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  legislative  committee 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  something 
needs  to  be  done.    The  average  time  to 
close  a  case  before  this  Commission  is 
3 ''2  years.    Now,  I  think  anybody  who  is 
reasonable    would     realize     that    some 
tangible  step  must  be  taken  to  cut  down 
on  that  time  lag,  which  is  the  largest 
single    factor,    perhaps,    which    thwarts 
the  service  to  the  public  of  these  regula- 
tory agencies. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Commission 
testified  that  if  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
4  is  not  put  into  effect,  "the  increasing 
of  manpower  at  the  lower  levels  will 
only  further  bog  down  the  Commission- 
ers themselves  since  more  work  will  be 
channeled  up  to  them.  As  the  overall 
action  of  the  Commission  increases,  the 
need  for  clear  delegation  authority  be- 
comes even  more  acute." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case,  as  it 
was  with  the  others,  we  have  previously 
delegated  administrative  and  executive 
functions  to  this  Commission,  and  this 
plan  deals  primarily  with  the  right  to 
give  the  trial  examiners  freedom  to  make 
final  decisions  in  tho.se  cases  where  the 
Board,  by  published  rule,  or  regulation, 
determines  that  a  delegation  should  be 
made.    The  plan  is  no  different  in  that 
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respect  than  in  tl  e  others  Th^^  Chair- 
man of  the  Commi.ssion  has  indicated  in 
his  testimony  that  it  Ls  desirable  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  having  it.  Our  com- 
mittee, after  its  study,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  committee,  says  that  this  plan 
should  be  put  into  effect. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  and 
recommend  that  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval be  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERS">N  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Meader). 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
is  correct  when  lie  says  all  of  these  re- 
organization plans  are  from  the  same 
pattern.  I  belie^e  one  aspect  of  these 
plans  has  not  been  emphasized  sufficient- 
ly. The  delegation  of  powers  and  func- 
tions which  the  Congress  vested  in  the 
Board  to  employees  of  the  Board  and  the 
assignment  of  functions  to  members  and 
employees  by  the  Chairman  has  the 
necessary  effect  of  eliminating  one  of  the 
important  ."safeguards  that  Congress  en- 
acted in  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  pow- 
er. I  speak  now  of  the  provision  that 
these  boards  and  commissions  be  biparti- 
san in  membership 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
has  broad  authority  over  the  bu.siness 
community  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  and  other  laws  ls  a  five-man 
commi.s.sion  and  it  provides,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  rest  of  the  administrative  tri- 
bunals, that  not  more  than  three  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Comml.s.sioner  Sigurd  Anderson,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Republican  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  under  the 
last  admini.'-tration.  testified  agaiast 
these  plans.  His  testimony  commences 
on  pace  65  of  the  committee  hearings. 
This  is  what  Commissioner  Anderson  had 
to  say  on  this  point  about  down-grading 
the  Commissioners  and  doing  away  with 
their  power  and  their  authority.  He 
says: 

I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No  4  of  1961  vests  too  much 
power  In  the  Chairman  I  feel  that  the  im- 
poBltlon  of  the  plan  would  reduce  the  status 
of  Individual  Commissioners  I  am  sure 
that  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Executive 
to  create  a  one-man  agency  out  of  our  multi- 
member agency  This  will,  however,  be  the 
Inevitable  result  If  the  Individual  Commis- 
sion members  are  further  reduced  In  statiis 
and  the  powers  of  the  Chairman  Increased  I 
feel  that  the  members  of  a  regulatory  body 
who  serve  In  quasl-Judlclal.  quasl-leglslatlve. 
and  administrative  capacities  should  not  be 
reduced  to  staff  status. 

Then,  on  page  68: 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  It  would  appear  that 
the  Commission  members  could  be  sent  to 
any  place  In  the  United  States,  provided, 
of  course,  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
so  agreed,  and  I  could  see  how  three  Com- 
missioners, under  the  aegis  of  a  very  aggres- 
sive Chairman,  would  exile  other  Commis- 
sioners to  remote  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

What  does  this  mean?  In  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  you  have  three 
Democrats  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  two  Republicans.  The 
delegating  authority  of  the  CommLs.sion 
could  be  controlled  by  the  three  Demo- 


cratic members  and  the  Chairman  is 
given  authority  under  the  plan  to  make 
assignments.  He  could  assign  "he  two 
Republican  members,  one  in  California 
and  one  in  Oregon,  and  destroy  the  bi- 
partisan character  of  the  independent 
agency. 

Will  the  people  of  the  country  be 
protected  by  this  very  important 
check  against  abuse  or  misuse  of  power? 
SupFKJse  there  should  be  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  a  commission  member  or 
political  maneuvers  and  politic?  1  influ- 
ence in  the  use  of  these  very  important 
powers  of  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, such  as  were  exposed  by  th  ?  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Subcommiit.ee. 

Where  is  the  watchdog  of  the  opposite 
party  who  can  stand  up  and  shout  to 
high  heaven  again.';!  improper  conduct? 
Under  this  plan  the  minority  commis- 
sioners can  be  circumvented,  rendered 
impotent  and  be  kept  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MEADER  I  yield 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  ^Ve  have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  months 
about  the  impact  of  Executive  orders, 
particularly  as  they  affected  our  friends 
in  the  South.  Those  orders  go  further. 
I  must  say.  and  are  more  far  reaching 
because  they  do  not  have  any  congres- 
sional veto.  I  was  surprised  to  see  some 
of  my  friends  from  the  South  voting  for 
this  vast  delegation  of  power  in  all  these 
agencies.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
screaming  to  high  heaven  about  the  ad- 
verse effect  uix)n  them  of  having  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issue  Ex- 
ecutive orders  which  have  the  force  of 
law  without  the  approval  of  Congress  to 
govern  and  to  change  their  way  of  life 
and  their  way  of  living.  I  have  sup- 
ported their  point  of  view  in  my  17  years 
m  Congress  I  have  voted  for  just  one 
civil  rights  bill.  I  want  to  .say  thi.s.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  I  will  shed  no  more  tears 
for  my  bretliren  in  the  South  when  they 
start  complaining  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  these  Executive  orders  and  de- 
crees upon  them  and  their  people  and 
their  way  of  living. 

Mr  MEADER  Under  this  plan  it  is 
possible  for  a  majority  to  take  any  real 
power  away  from  the  minority  members 
of  a  commission.  They  can  either  send 
the  minority  into  exile,  as  Commissioner 
.^nderson  suggests,  or  they  can  a.s,sipn 
cases  to  everybody  but  them,  and  they 
will  have  no  real  power  to  prevent  any 
political  maneuvering  that  the  majority 
of  the  comnn.ssion  want,s  to  engage  in 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEADER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  not  also  be 
possible  through  the  maneuvering  the 
gentleman  is  de.scribing  for  the  chair- 
man, because  he  is  given  the  power  to 
make  assignments  of  personnel,  to  as- 
sign and  transfer  the  personnel  who  arc 
going  to  work  for  the  various  commis- 
sion member.";  and  to  give  any  commi.s- 
sioner  people  who  would  have  different 
political  views  and  with  whom  he  would 
not  evrii  want  to  work,  under  this  reor- 
ganization plan? 


Mr.  MEADER.  It  is  clear  that  the 
power  of  assignment  of  personnel  and 
commissioners  is  vested  m  the  chairman 
under  the  express  t^rms  of  this  reor- 
ganization plan  I  think  it  is  a  bad  plan, 
I  think  we  are  establishing  a  bad  prece- 
dent. I  do  not  think  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  ever  intended  to  reach  to 
these  independent  agencies.  I  think 
what  is  being  done  to  the  independent 
agencies  under  these  plans  is  something 
the  American  people  would  not  want  to 
have   happen 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MEADER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansa.-^  'Mr  Harris'  in  the  preceding 
debate  spoke  of  the  delegation  of  power. 
Basically,  is  not  the  delegation  of  power 
m  plans  1.  3.  and  4  the  same  as  that 
under  plan  2.  for  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  vote-d.  that  is.  against 
the  reorganization  of  that  agency? 

l\lr.  MEADER.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  gentleman's  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  I  cannot  say  that  he 
m.ade  any  clear  or  persuasive  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  so, 
either. 

Mr.  MEADER  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  1  Mr  Moss'  when 
he  said  there  was  no  difference  m  these 
plans 

Mr  F.\SCELL  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fram  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCormack  1. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
deserves  recognition  and  honor,  it  is  our 
valued  friend  from  Rhode  Island  IMr, 
Fogarty'.  His  service  in  this  body  has 
brought  honor  and  glory  to  the  House 
of  Pvepresentatives.  Of  the  many  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  served 
in  the  Congress,  there  has  been  no  one 
more  dedicated  than  John  Fogarty  of 
Rhode  Island,  Referring  particularly  to 
a  special  field  of  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, imder  the  leadership  of  John 
Fogarty.  with,  of  course,  the  able  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  cooperating, 
there  has  been  no  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  who 
has  done  more  for  medica.  research  and 
medical  progress  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people  of  America  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  John  Fogarty. 
John  Fogarty  is  a  dedicated  legislator. 
He  has  a  love  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  IS  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  last  fall  he  was  offered,  with- 
out opposition,  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  U.S  Senate,  the  other  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
Stat«  of  Rhode  Island,  this  meant  that 
John  Fogarty  would  have  been  elected. 
But.  h(  did  not  accept  the  nomination. 
first,  because  dedicated  to  the  public 
service  as  he  is.  he  felt  that  with  his 
position  and  his  seniority  in  the  House 
of     Representatives     he     could     render 
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arreater,  b'-oader.  and  more  effective  serv- 
ice tx)  our  people  and  our  country-,  and. 
secondly,  he  d:d  not  accept  that  nomina- 
tion because  of  his  love  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

These  are  qualities  of  greatness  and  at 
the  same  time  qualities  of  humbleness 
which  John  Fogarty  possesses  so  abun- 
dantly. The  name  of  John  Fogarty.  the 
legislator — John  Fogarty.  American — 
John  Fogarty.  the  man.  ha-s  ero'An  by 
leaps  and  bounds  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  honors  he  has  received  in  the 
past  and  the  many  honors  he  will  surely 
receive  in  the  future  and  which  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  few  weeks 
that  John  Fogarty  received  a  number 
of  additional  honors. 

On  June  5,  1961.  our  valued  friend  re- 
ceived an  honorary  deeree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Brown  University  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  same  afternoon  of  June  5, 
1961,  John  Fogarty  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Salve 
Retina  Collesre  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  June  11.  John  Fogarty  received 
another  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws, 
from  Brandeis  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman  these  are  great  honors 
which  John  Fogarty  richly  deserves  and 
which  reflect  great  credit  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  which  he  is  a  great 
Member.  But  the.se  are  not  all  the 
honors  that  John  Fogarty  has  received 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  In  addition,  the 
following  things  have  been  done  in  honor 
of  our  colleague: 

First.  A  rehabilitation  center  for  re- 
tarded children  was  named  in  honor  of 
John  Fogarty. 

Second.  A  fourth-degree  class  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

Third.  He  was  recently  named  "out- 
standmg  Catholic  layman"  by  the  New- 
port public  speaking  class  of  the  New- 
port council 

Fourth.  He  received  the  Annual 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Optometric  Association. 

Fifth  He  wa.s  awarded  the  national 
citation  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  cystic  fibrosis  by  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  our  col- 
league. John  Fogarty.  personally  and 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning  ar.d  the  other  organizations  I 
have  mentioned  for  selecting  this  great 
and  humble  gentleman.  John  Fogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  a  recipient  of  these 
honors  and  awards. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  following  resolutions  commending 
our  distingui."hed  colleague: 

The  President  of 

I  Brown  University. 

JuTie  5.  1961. 
John  Edw.^rd  Fogarty,  Doctor  or  Laws 
For  two  decades  you  have  served  this  State 
with  ln«rreaslng  distinction  as  Its  Representa- 
tive In  Congress.  Your  concern  for  medical 
care,  education,  and  research  has  changed 
the  p.^ttern  of  our  lives  and  Improved  the 
health  of  our  people.  At  home  you  have 
seen  that  all  must  rise  beyond  ethnic  ori- 
gins   and    Inherited    prejudices   to   work    to- 


gether as  citizens  of  this  State  and  Nation. 
We  honor  you  as  a  thoughtful  and  compas- 
sionate man  and  a  devoted  public  servant. 
tsgo.  auctorltate  mlchl  commlssa  te  ad 
gradum  In  leglbus  doctorts  admltto,  omnl- 
aque  J\ira  atque  prlvUegla  ad  hunc  gradum 
pertlnentla.  tlbl  concedo.  In  testimonium 
servltl  vestrl  hoc  diploma  tlblt  respectuose 
do. 

Salve    Regina    College. 
Newport,  R  I.,  June  5.   1961. 
The  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  LL.D. 

John  Edward  Fogarty.  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  devoted  leader  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  scientific  research 
and  the  cause  of  improved  public  health; 
warmhearted  humanitarian,  and  exemplary 
Catholic  layman. 

For  over  20  years  you  have  directed  your 
efforts  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  behalf  of  social  Justice  and  the  public 
good.  As  a  legislator,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  you  have  risen  above 
merely  partisan  considerations  to  create  pro- 
grams which  have  brought  not  only  hope 
but  help  to  retarded  children,  the  disabled, 
the  mentally  111,  and  those  who  suffer  from 
the  most  dreaded  diseases  that  atHlct  man- 
kind. 

As  a  pioneer  in  promoting  research  In  en- 
vironmental health  problems,  you  have 
shown  your  farslghted  awareners  of  a  grow- 
ing modern  need.  In  a  similar  way,  you  have 
responded  to  the  urgent  necessity  to  ease 
world  tensions  by  helping  to  create  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Health  and  Medical 
Research  as  an  effective  Instrument  of  world 
peace. 

A  national  leader  In  the  flght  against 
harmful  Influence  upon  youth,  you  have 
also  been  responsible  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  have  shown  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  older 
citizens. 

You  were  Instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  its  program  of  financial 
aid  to  students  In  colleges  and  universities, 
and  you  continue  to  play  a  conspicuous  role 
In  broadening  opportunities  for  education 
in    the    medical    and    nursing    professions. 

In  your  eflforts  for  conservation  and  flood 
control,  you  have  shown  a  profound  sense 
of  the  Inestimable  worth  of  those  natural  re- 
sources with  which  Ck)d  has  endowed  our 
Nation.  In  your  work  for  the  development 
of  libraries,  you  have  shown  an  equal  sense 
of  the  need  to  conserve  and  make  available 
the  treasures  of   the   Intellect. 

For  these  reasons  and  especially  for  your 
personal  Interest  in  the  progress  of  Salve 
Reelna  College,  we  gratefully  bestow  upon 
you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (honoris 
causa)    with  all   its  rights  and   privileges. 

Brandeis  Universitt. 

June  11.  1961. 

John  Edward  Fogarty.  Doctor  of  Laws 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
but  guardian  for  all  of  America  in  health 
and  welfare  programs.  Undeterred  by 
humble  beginnings,  and  with  virtually  no 
formal  schooling,  sensitively  aware  of  the 
import  which  today's  spectacular  science  de- 
velopments hold  for  man's  well  being.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Sulxjommlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Lal)or 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  giving 
incisive  leadership  to  the  expansion  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  vigorously 
promoting  generous  subventions  by  Congress 
for  its  burgeoning  program.  Sponsor  of  leg- 
islation which  helps  alleviate  the  tragedy  of 
the  Nation's  retarded  children  through  sub- 
sidies for  teaching  and  research.  Combining 
the    talents    of    an    expert    parliamentarian 


with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader,  stimulating  Fed- 
eral agencies  so  that  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Government  may  be  utilized  in  mans 
unceasing  struggle  against  the  attritions  of 
disease. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee with  John  Fogarty  as  chairman.  I 
jom  with  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  congratulating  our  colJeague. 
John  Fogahty.  on  receiving  these  well 
merited  and  well  earned  awards  that 
have  been  given  to  him.  John  Fogarty 
is  a  great  American.  His  interest  is  not 
only  nationwide,  but  worldwide.  The 
people  of  this  country  will  forever  be 
grateful  to  John  Fogahty  for  the  dedi- 
cated service  he  has  rendered  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  health. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  served  witli  John 
Fogahty  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
seen  the  masterful  way  in  which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  medical  science  and  research  in 
institutions  of  learning  and  in  various 
institutions  of  medicine  and  medical  re- 
search throughout  the  country.  The 
great  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md..  stand  as  landmarks  to 
the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  they  stand,  too.  as  testimonials 
to  the  magnificent  work  that  John 
Fogarty  has  done  in  this  Congress.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  saluting  him 
today. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack.  in  congratulating  my  friend 
and  neighbor.  Mr.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  upon  the  high  honors  that  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown, 
Brandeis.  and  several  other  institutions. 
Mr.  Fogarty  richly  deserves  these  high 
honors. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  high 
integrity.  He  has  served  his  State  and 
country  in  Congress  for  many  years.  He 
has  rendered  particularly  outstanding 
service  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  ill.  The  results  of  his  labors  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  this  unselfish  work 
has  found  appreciation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  great  many 
years  on  the  subcommittee  that  deals 
with  appropriations  for  Labor.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  chair- 
man. I  want  to  as-sociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  know  of  the  time  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Fogarty  1  has 
put  in  working  on  health  problems.  He 
worked  hard  for  the  retarded  children's 
program.  He  is  a  great  humanitarisoi. 
His  heart  beats  for  the  people.  I  know- 
how  dedicated  he  has  been  to  the  subject 
of  health  and  public  welfare  in  general. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK      I  yield 

Mr  HARRIS  I  would  like  to  join  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  a  great  public  servant,  our 
colleague,  and  my  friend.  John  Fogarty. 
John  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time,  January  1941.  We  have 
had  the  mo.st  pleasant  a.s.sociations  dur- 
ing all  the.se  years.  From  my  experience 
and  associations  in  the  Congress,  no 
Mcmt>er  has  contributed  more  to  the 
health  and  welfare-  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  John  Fogarty. 

I  have  .«;erved  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  during 
these  many  years,  the  committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  health  prob- 
lems of  this  coimtry.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  chairman  of  the 
Subconinuttee  on  Appropriations  han- 
dling these  health  matters  He  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  work  together.  I 
am.  therefcjre  glad  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sachiusetts  in  payine  a  most  de- 
serving tribute  to  the  great  service  of 
this  great  man. 

Mr.  McCORM.ACK  T  thank  the 
gentleman  and  when  we  pet  back  in  the 
House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  p<-)int  m  the  Record,  and 
al.so  for  5  legislative  days,  on  the  public 
service  of  this  great  man.  John  Fogarty. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  remarks  of  our  esteemed 
majority  leader  concerning  the  honors 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 
Congre.s.sman  Fog.arty,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  able,  understanding,  and  capable 
legislators  in  this  House. 

I  can  think  of  no  Member  who  is  more 
deserving  of  receiving  three  honorary 
doctorates  in  law.  from  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts,  and  Brown 
University,  and  Salve  Regina  College  in 
Rhode  Island,  all  within  a  period  of  sev- 
eral days,  than  Congressman  Fogarty. 
He  now  adds  these  honorary  doctorates 
to  the  honors  that  have  been  given  to 
him  in  the  past  by  other  colleges  and 
universities  for  his  illustrious  service 
to  his  people  in  Rhode  Island  and  to  hu- 
manity during  the  past  21  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  His  alma  mater, 
Providence  College,  had  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  in  political 
science;  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
an  honorary  doctorate  in  law ;  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Pharmacy  an  honorary 
doctorate  In  science,  and  Bryant  College, 


In  Providence,  R.I..  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate m  human  letters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.';  a  privilege  to  know 
and  serve  in  Congress  with  John 
Fogarty.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  take  equal  pride  in  his 
accompUshmenis  and  the  deserving 
academic  honors  that  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  this  month  by  three 
outstanding  New  England  colleges  hav- 
ing Jewush,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
sponsorship,  respectively.  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, Brown  University,  and  Salve 
Regina  College  in  Newport.  R.I. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  jom  with 
the  host  of  friends  and  colleagues  of 
John  Fogarty,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Rhode  Island,  in  congrat- 
ulating him  on  the  recent  honors  which 
were  showered  on  him  most  deservingly. 

Few  men  in  our  lifetime  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  render  such  helpful  serv- 
ice as  Mr.  Fogarty  has  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

His  judicious  direction  of  public  funds 
into  the  fields  of  cancer  research,  heart 
studies,  and  other  humanitarian  areas  is 
to  be  commended. 

Few  men  in  the  House  are  as  erudite 
in  the  field  of  medical  research  as  the 
Representative  from  Rhode  Island.  His 
dedicated  work  and  long  periods  of  de- 
votion to  the  responsibilities  confronting 
him  have  resulted  in  substantial  finan- 
cial aid  to  those  fields  of  medical  research 
which  if  properly  explored  misht  result 
in  adding  many  years  to  the  life  of  the 
average   citizen. 

Brandris  University.  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  Salve  Regina  Colleee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  part  in  honoring 
so  worthy   a   gentleman. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
very  happy  to  learn  of  the  two  high  aca- 
demic degrees  recently  conferred  upon 
my  dear  and  distinguished  friend.  Con- 
gressman John  E  Fogarty.  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, by  Brown  Univer.'^ity  and  Brandeis 
University,  two  of  the  great  liberal  arts 
schools  of  the  country'. 

Brown  University  is  long  established 
and  has  won  a  precious  niche  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

Brandeis  University  has  been  estab- 
lished for  only  a  few  years,  yet  it  has 
won  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
all  students  of  American  education  who 
are  familiar  with  its  fine  work  and  its 
marked  progress. 

Both  of  these  institutions  are  distin- 
guished for  their  fine  leadership  in 
American  education,  their  accomplished 
teaching  staffs  and  competent  man- 
agers. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Congress- 
man Fogarty  should  be  selected  for  these 
high  degrees,  because  his  great  work  in 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  health,  labor. 
and  human  welfare  has  been  preemi- 
nent. Through  his  dedication  to  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery  and  uncom- 
promising warfare  against  so-called 
great  killer  diseases  that  afflict  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  the  world,  he  has 
unselfishly  labored  for  the  people  and 
his  leadership  has  been  outstanding. 

Congressman  Fogarty  has  been  im- 
ceasing  and  determined  in  his  superb 
work  and  ha.s  demonstrated  great  abil- 
ity, zeal,  and  high  purpose  in  furnish- 


ing the  leadership  necessary  to  c.hape 
essential  Government  programs  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the 
handicapped,  and   the  lowly. 

I  lake  genuine  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating him  and  his  family  upon  these  new 
honors,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  wear 
with  characteristic  modesty. 

Congressman  Fogarty  may  well  be 
proud  of  this  richly  deserved  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  work  The  Na- 
tion is  greatly  in  his  debt  I  am  proud  of 
him.  too.  and  wish  for  h;m  and  his  fam- 
ily every  measure  of  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  future. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  very  personal  and  particular  privilege 
to  join  with  the  Members  here  in  ex- 
tendmg  warmest  congratulations  to  my 
dear  fnend.  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  John  E.  Fog.\rty. 
for  the  great  academic  honors  most  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  him  by  Brow  n  Uni- 
versity. Salve  Regina  College,  and  Bran- 
deis University,  and  for  those  that  he 
ha.'-  so  thoroughly  merited  in  the  past. 
I  truly  think  the  officials  of  these  out- 
standing educational  institutions  should 
also  be  given  our  congratulations  for 
their  selection  of  a  man  so  preeminently 
deserving  of  their  highest  academic 
awards  in  the  exacting  fields  of  laws 
and  humanities. 

Those  of  U'^  m  this  House,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  this  country, 
who  have  been  associated  with  John  Fo- 
garty have  long  esteemed  him  in  our 
minds,  in  our  friendship,  in  our  affec- 
tion, and  in  our  admiration  unofficially, 
you  might  say,  as  a  practicing,  learned 
doctor  of  laws  and  dispenser  of  all  the 
humanities:  of  course,  we  are  all  over- 
joyed that  our  judgment  has  been  of- 
ficially substantiated  through  the  formal 
degrees  recognition  of  these  great  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

If  there  is  any  living  man  who  knows 
as  much  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
about  the  foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture of  what  we  call  the  humanities  I 
have  never  met  or  heard  of  him.  I  know- 
there  is  not  a  hving  man  who  exercises 
such  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country  and  his  fellow-  men  with  a  truer 
character,  more  generous  heart,  more 
genial  nature,  more  inspiring  spirit,  more 
un.'^elfish  humihty,  or  more  understand- 
ing encouragement  and  sympathy  than 
the  Honorable  John  E    Fogarty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is  this  a  very 
joyful  day  for  us  and  our  honored  col- 
league, but  it  is  also,  in  a  deep  and  sig- 
nificant sense,  a  great  day  m  the  edu- 
cational history  of  this  blessed  Nation. 

John  would  be  the  first  man  in  the 
world  to  shun  the  pretensions  of  formal 
educational  labels  for  their  descriptive 
nature  alone. 

Early  circumstances  denied  him  mo^t 
of  the  average  opportunities  but  by  sliccr 
integrity  of  character,  determination  of 
will,  and  persevering  industry,  he  has 
advanced  to  the  heights  of  public  re- 
sponsibility and  formal  educational  rec- 
ognition. 

His  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  ai-t 
of  legislating  and  the  applied  science  of 
government  has  indeed  been  hard 
earned. 

Salve  Regina  College.  Brown,  and 
Brandeis     Universities,     together     with 
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those  other  institutions  that  have  hon- 
ored John  Fogarty  in  the  past,  have 
done  a  distinct  service  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  demonstratmii  that  the 
custodians  of  formal  educational  award 
can  apply  their  most  n?id  standards  to 
the  essential  work  and  superior  achieve- 
ments of  uncommon  character  and 
rightfully  and  realistically  bestow  their 
academic  laurels  accordint;ly 

Congressman  John-  E  Fogarty.  in  the 
highest  patriotic  devotion  over  a  period 
of  21  years,  has  helped  mightily  to  make 
and  keep  this  country  L;r':'at:  the  direc- 
tors of  these  various  universities,  by 
their  actions,  have  helped  to  prove  its 
'^'i-patness  by  the  distinctions  they  have 
conferred  upon  our  colleague. 

John,  you  have  once  more  brought 
u'reat  honor  upon  yourself  and  this 
House  Sincere  congratulations  to  you 
and  may  the  good  Lord  grant  many 
more  long  years  of  heavenly  blessings  to 
you  and  yours 

Mi  MONAGAN  Mi  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  join  all  the  other  Members  in 
^•xpressmg  my  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificient  services  of  the  aentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  ;  Mr  Fogarty  I  to  his  State 
and  to  our  country 

John  Fogarty  s  principal  characteris- 
tics are  fearlessne.ss  and  independence. 
These  characteristics  added  to  his  per- 
sonal integrity  have  made  him  one  of 
the  outstanding  Representatives  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  work  a.->  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican to  the  development  of  Government- 
sponsored  research  into  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  he  has  created  a  living  monu- 
ment to  his  zeal  and  dedication  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  United  States. 

We  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  grateful  for  his  decision 
to  stay  in  this  body  rather  than  to  move, 
as  he  might  have,  to  the  Senate  and  it 
is  my  firm  hope  that  John  Fogarty 
will  be  with  us  for  many  vears  to  con- 
tinue to  give  his  outstandmt;  public 
service  to  the  State  of  Rhodp  Island  and 
to  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  other  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American  a 
great  humanitarian,  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island,  John 
Fogarty 

The  .honorary  degrt-es  which  have  re- 
cently been  bestowed  upon  him  are  a 
tribute  to  the  courageous  leadership  that 
he  has  exerted  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  behalf  of  all  mankind 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  for  medical  science  and 
research  by  creating  more  moneys  each 
year  than  has  been  requested  by  the 
budget, 

John  Fogarty  is  a  man  of  character 
and  integrity.  He  is  one  of  those  individ- 
uals who  is  endowed  with  the  vision  of 
greatness  and  the  determination  to  see 


it  accomplished  I  shall  never  forget 
the  fight  that  John  Fogarty  made  in  de- 
fense of  the  Labor,  HEW  appropriation 
bill  for  fi.scal  1958.  On  April  4,  1957.  ef- 
forts were  made  to  delete  moneys  that 
were  not  only  needed,  but  in  some  in- 
stances vital  for  the  continuation  of 
medical  research,  and  medical  studies  in 
the  fields  of  mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities; the  defense  against  this  action 
on  14  rollcall  votes  v^'as  led  successfully 
by  John  Fogarty,  The  great  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  also  a  monument 
to  the  great  efforts  put  forth  by  this 
great  son  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  this 
distinguished  colleague  for  almost  20 
years,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
country  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
John  Fogarty  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  our  country  and  the  world. 
Again.  I  congratulate  him  today  for  be- 
ing the  recipient  of  these  high  honors. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Chairman.  Congress- 
man John  Fogarty.  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  many  con- 
structive actions. 

His  biography  in  the  Congressional 
Directory,  is  brief  and  modest: 

John  Eowaro  Fogartt.  Democrat,  of 
Harmony.  R  I  ,  elected  In  1940  and  reelected 
to  succeeding  Congresses. 

His  work  and  his  popularity  speak 
for  him. 

In  the  1960  election,  he  received  the 
impressive  total  of  151,000  votes  with  a 
plurality  of  87.749  over  his  opponents. 

Our  colleague  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious Members  of  the  House.  His 
specialty  is  legislation  in  the  field  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Having 
had  to  work  overtime  to  pay  for  his  own 
education,  and  with  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  social  and  economic  burdens  of 
the  textile  employees  of  his  home  State, 
he  came  to  Congress  with  the  single- 
minded  determination  to  do  everything 
within  his  power  to  solve  these  problems. 

By  his  concentration  on  the  facts,  and 
by  his  devotion  to  the  objective  of  help- 
ing his  fellow  man.  he  has  succeeded  in 
shaping  much  of  the  humane  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years. 

He  has  never  sought  appreciation  for 
his  accomplishments  in  behalf  of  so 
many,  but  it  came  to  him  naturally  from 
those  who  believe  in  the  recognition  of 
his  merits. 

In  the  month  of  June  1961.  Congress- 
man Fogarty  was  awarded  honorary  de- 
grees for  his  excellence  as  a  national 
legislator  by  Brown  University,  Salve 
Regina  CoUegt.^,  and  Brandeis  University 
of  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the 
previous  distinctions  bestowed  by  Provi- 
dence College  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land Bryant  College,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Pharmacy, 

His  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are 
proud  and  happy  for  Representative 
John  Fogarty  and  for  the  honors  con- 
ferred upon   him. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  the  greater  apprecia- 
tion that  he  deserves — from  the  Nation. 
Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. America  has  never  produced  a  finer 
man  than  John  Fogarty.    There  is  not 


anyone  in  this  body  who  is  higher  in 
the  esteem  and  in  the  affection  of  his 
colleagues.  It  is  he  more  than  any  one 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  a 
program  of  medical  research  that  is  di- 
rected toward  lifting  the  fog  of  fear  over 
every  American  home  that  cancer,  heart, 
and  other  fatal  diseases  will  strike  at 
that  home.  To  pursue  this  work  to 
which  he  has  aedlcated  his  life.  John 
Fogarty  passed  up  a  seat  in  the  other 
body  offered  him  on  a  silver  platter  I 
join  heartily  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating John  Fogarty  on  the  new 
honors  and  recognition  that  deservedly 
have  come  to  him.  No  man  in  one  life- 
time could  accomplish  more  for  man- 
kind 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opp>ortunity 
to  extend  my  remarks  concerning  recent 
honors  which  have  come  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  John 
Fogarty, 

Three  great  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  conferred  honorary  de- 
grees upon  Mr  Fogarty  within  the  past 
month.  These  degrees  have  been 
awarded  for  his  great  contributions  to 
this  Nation,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
public  health.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  amd  Welfare,  his  devoted  in- 
terest in  medical  research,  the  training 
of  doctors,  and  the  expansion  of  modern 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  have 
earned  him  a  national  and  international 
reputation. 

John  Fogarty  has  worked  untiringly 
to  promote  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  its  people  His  election 
to  the  House  for  11  consecutive  terms 
IS  proof  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  have  in  him. 

His  outstanding  record  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  respect  and  affection  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  Members,  and 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country  have 
been  recognized  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  many  educational,  professional, 
and  civic  organizations  which  have  paid 
him  tribute.  It  is  my  privilege  to  join 
with  them  and  others  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  John  Fogarty. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  John  E, 
Fogarty.  for  the  high  honors  which  were 
recently  bestowed  upon  him. 

Within  the  past  month,  three  great  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  upon  Mr.  Fo- 
garty in  tribute  to  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  I  have  be- 
come very  familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
Fogarty  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  the 
important  field  of  public  health.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  been  saved  from  crippling  disease 
or  death  because  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  through  programs  which 
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he  sponsored  or  supported  to  seek  the 
cause  and  cure  of  cnpphng  and  killing 
diseases. 

In  his  position  as  ctialrman  nf  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Fogarty  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  many  indispensable  programs. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  commend  th(?  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  on  the  magnificent  job  he  has 
done.  I  am  {xrsonally  appreciative  of 
his  help  to  the  Schools  of  Public  Health 
which  give  essential  service  to  the  Na- 
tion in  training  doctors,  technicians, 
nurses,  and  other  specialists  for  public 
health  service  in  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Fogarty  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  enactment  of  several  bills 
which  I  introduced  for  aid  to  these  Pub- 
lic Health  schools.  He  has  recognized 
the  essential  role  these  schools  play  in 
the  field  of  public  health. 

The  honors  bestowed  ur>on  our  col- 
league are  well  earned.  I  trust  that  he 
will  serve  many  more  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Hous<'  so  he  may  continue  his 
outstanding  work  and  service  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  Nation, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Miss(juri    (Mr,  Hall], 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
have  Introduced^  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  wliich, 
I  believe,  will  miJte  it  possible  for  our 
elder  citizens  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  It  is  my  fiim  belief  that  this  bill, 
if  adopted,  together  with  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  our 
senior  citizens  and  their  families  to  meet 
their  own  responsibilities  without  relying 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  care  for 
them  at  the  risk  of  toppling  our  entire 
social  security  structure.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  this  bill  in  some  detail  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  philosophy 
which  It  embodies. 

As  a  surgeon  who  practiced  for  26  years 
in  the  armed  services  and  in  my  district 
before  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  more 
than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  medical 
problems  confronting  our  elder  citizens 
and  I  also  am  aware  of  the  threat  to  our 
system  of  high  quality  medical  care 
posed  by  the  administration's  plan  for 
socialized  medicine, 

I  have  analyzed  section  213  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  which  may  be  deducted  in  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  persons  who 
have  attained  age  65.  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  Incentives,  If  any,  which 
might  exist  In  encouraging  taxpayers  to 
provide  for  their  own  medical  care  in 
their  declining  years. 

I  believe  that  the  existing  law  Ls  in- 
equitable and  discriminatory.  Under 
certain  circumstfinccs  a  full  deduction 
may  be  taken  for  the  medical  expenses 
Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  on  behalf  of  an 


aged  inuividaal,  but  under  shj^.htly  dif- 
ferent yet  equally  meriLonous  circum- 
stances a  con-siderably  smaller  or  no 
deduction  is  allowable  FurJiermore, 
there  is  no  tax  u.centive  which  would 
encourage  a  taxpayer  to  look  ahead  and 
provide  for  the  medical  care  which  he 
might  need  m  his  old  age. 

Under  existing  law,  a  taxpa:  er  is  en- 
titled to  deduct,  without  limitation,  the 
amounts  he  has  sjjent  for  the  medical 
care  of  his  parents  or  his  wife's  parents 
who  are  his  dependents  and  V/ho  have 
attained  age  65.  However,  with  respect 
to  his  sister,  brother,  grandparents,  or 
other  dependents  who  have  att£.ined  age 
65,  the  general  rule  applies  wliich  per- 
mits the  taxpayer  to  deduct  only  those 
medical  expenses  w  hich  exceed  :i  percent 
of  his  gross  income.  There  is  no  reason- 
able basis  for  restricting  the  taxpayer  to 
a  smaller  deduction  merely  because  the 
dependent  is  not  a  parent.  The  financial 
hardship  to  the  taxpayer  is  the  same  re- 
gardless of  the  degree  of  family  relation- 
ship. In  terms  of  incentive,  there  is 
p)erhaF>s  an  even  greater  necessity  and 
reason  to  encourage  a  taxpayer  to  fur- 
nish medical  care  to  a  distant  relative 
than  a  parent. 

Another  gross  inequity  Is  the  require- 
ment of  dependency  before  a  taxpayer 
can  deduct  for  the  medical  exp<nses 
which  he  has  paid  for  another  person. 
Assume  the  following  case:  The  tax- 
payer has  paid  $1,500  during  the  year 
toward  the  medical  care  of  his  father, 
aged  65.  The  father's  income  consists  of 
$1,400  in  nontaxable  income  derived 
from  a  source  such  as  social  f;ecurity, 
railroad  retirement,  VA  disabihty  or  sim- 
ilar benefits.  The  father's  other  income 
amounts  to  $600  in  dividends  produced 
by  the  corporate  stocks  which  comprise 
his  hfe's  savings.  Because  the  father's 
taxable  income  is  less  than  $675.  he  files 
a  short-form  tax  return  and  pays  no 
income  tax. 

Since  the  taxpayer  did  not  contribute 
more  than  half  of  his  father's  .support, 
the  father  is  not  a  dependent  and  the 
$1,500  paid  for  the  latter's  medical  care 
is  not  deductible  by  the  taxpayer  If  the 
taxpayer  had  refused  to  provide  for  his 
father's  medical  care,  tlie  father  might 
have  sold  some  of  his  assets  to  pay  for 
his  own  medical  care  but  ftnce  he  pays 
no  income  tax  there  would  be  no  tax 
benefit.  This  is  not  a  farfetched  exam- 
ple but  a  common  situation  which  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  appropriate  tax 
relief. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  213 (a> 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pennit 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct,  in  full,  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  medical  care  of  any  person 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  65,  irre- 
spective of  whether  that  person  receives 
the  majority  of  his  support  from  the  tax- 
payer as  is  presently  required  by  section 
152. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  other  body 
conducted  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  was  alleged  that  the  high 
cost  of  drugs  creates  a  particular  hard- 
ship upon  the  aged  who  consume  pro- 
portionately more  drugs  than  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Under  existing  law, 
the  total  amount  paid  for  medicine  and 
drugs  must  first  be  reduced  by  1  percent 


of  the  taxpayer's  gross  income.  Only  the 
excess  Ls  treated  as  a  deductible  medical 
expense. 

The  Treasury  has  defended  the  1 -per- 
cent rule  with  regard  to  medicine  and 
drugs  on  the  basis  tliat  even  healthy 
persoiis  spend  a  consistent  percentage  of 
their  income  for  drugs.  Whatever  justi- 
fication thiS  argument  may  have,  it 
would  seem  to  have  little  application  to 
persons  who  have  attained  65  and  with 
whom  the  consumption  of  drugs  is  more 
likely  to  be  necessary  because  of  actual 
illness  rather  than  minor  symptoms. 
Fiu-thermore,  insulin,  cortisone,  and 
other  costly  drugs  are  just  as  vital  to 
medical  care  as  bedpans  and  heating 
pads  which  are  not  subject  to  the  1 -per- 
cent rule. 

Section  213 (b)  should  be  amended  so 
that  tlie  rule  wliich  permits  only  the 
amounts  spent  for  mechcine  and  drugs 
in  excess  of  1  percent  of  gross  income  to 
be  treated  as  medical  expenses  should 
not  apply  to  persons  who  have  attained 
age  65. 

I  have  given  consideration  to  tlie  idea 
of  devising  some  mechanism  by  which 
the  Federal  tax  system  might  be  used  to 
encourage  people  to  provide  for  their 
own  medical  care  during  their  declining 
years.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  germ 
of  an  idea  which  the  insurance  industry 
and  possibly  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  plans  could  develop. 

Millions  of  employees  are  now  under 
tax-deferred  pension  plans  which  assure 
them  of  retirement  income  during  their 
old  age.  If  the  tax  system  is  a  valuable 
adjimct  in  helping  the  population  to  be 
self-sustaining  when  they  become  senior 
citizens,  why  cannot  the  tax  system  a'lso 
be  used  to  encourage  people  to  purchase 
medical  care  insurance  during  their 
working  years  which  will  become  effec- 
tive when  they  have  attained  age  65? 

Under  existing  law,  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  can  deduct  in 
full  the  cost  of  medical  care  insurance. 
Why  not  permit  a  taxpayer  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  65  to  deduct  in  full 
the  cost  of  prepaid  medical  care  insur- 
ance which  is  to  become  effective  when 
he  has  reached  this  age? 

I  have  not  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  an  insurance  contract  of  this  type 
with  the  insurance  industry  but  it  would 
seem  that  such  insurance  should  be  ob- 
tainable at  a  modest  rate  with  broad 
comprehensive  coverage.  F^-om  the 
standpoint  of  the  insurance  company, 
the  money  received  in  the  years  before 
benefits  begin  will  earn  income  which  in 
turn  will  provide  a  larger  fund  for  ben- 
efits. The  fund  will  also  be  increased 
because  of  the  mortality  of  those  policy- 
holders who  do  not  attain  6,5  or  who  die 
shortly  after  they  have  attained  this 
age.  This  prepaid  coverage  could  be 
provided  as  a  supplement  to  contracts 
which  provide  for  present  benefits. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  labor 
organizations  might  also  be  interested  in 
procuring  protection  of  this  Xyv^  for 
their  members  through  collective  bar- 
gaining as  an  additional  fringe  benefit. 

The  cost  of  prepaid  medical  care  in- 
surance which  is  to  become  effective 
after  age  65  should  be  made  deductible 
in  full. 
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A  taxpayer  Is  always  entitled  to  at 
least  one  exemption.  A  taxpayer  Ls  en- 
titled to  another  exemption  if  he  is  blind 
or  over  65.  If  he  is  blind  and  over  65. 
he  will  then  have  3  exemptions.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  additional  ex- 
emptions are  granted  is  that  the  aged 
or  the  blind  person  has  a  handicap  which 
is  reflected  in  his  basic  cost  of  living  and 
therefore  a  compensating  tax  benefit  is 
justifiable. 

Similarly,  additional  exemption.s  misjht 
be  given  to  a  taxpayer  who  ha.s  incurred 
hardship  medical  expenses.  An  addi- 
tional exemption  might  be  allowed  to  a 
taxpayer — aged  65 — who  has  spent  25 
percent  or  more  of  his  income  for  medi- 
cal care  and  2  additional  exemptions  if 
he  has  spent  50  percent  or  more  of  his 
income  for  such  care. 

My  bill  would  provide  additional  ex- 
emptions for  catastrophic  medical  care 
expenditures.  A  taxpayer  aged  65  who 
pays  medical  care  expenses  which 
amount  to  25  percent  or  more  of  his 
adjusted  gross  income  should  be  given 
an  additional  exemption  and  a  taxpayer 
who  pays  such  expenses  in  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  or  more  .should  be 
given  2  additional  exemptions 

Medical  expense  deductions  are  of  no 
value  if  the  taxpayer  has  no  taxable  in- 
come. The  taxpayer  over  age  65  who 
has  not  worked  dunns  the  year  because 
he  has  retired  or  has  been  sick  is  likely 
to  have  incurred  the  largest  medical  bill. 
Yet  in  these  instances,  where  the  hard- 
ship IS  the  greatest,  the  taxpayer  with- 
out income  is  barred  from  any  tax 
benefit. 

The  carryback  and  carryover  prin- 
ciple IS  part  of  the  :,ystem  by  which 
corporations  are  subject  to  income  tax. 
A  corporation  that  has  lost  money  this 
year  but  earned  money  la.st  year  can 
obtain  a  refund  on  the  taxes  paid  last 
year  to  help  offset  this  year  s  loss.  Ap- 
plying this  principle,  the  taxpayer  over 
age  65  who.se  income  is  insufficient  to 
give  him  tax  benefit  for  his  current 
medical  care  expenses  should  be  able  to 
carry  back  or  carry  over  for  a  period  of 
5  years  his  medical  expense  deduction 
so  as  to  make  it  po.ssible  for  him  tx) 
realize  tax  benefit  For  example,  if  a 
taxpayer  had  no  income  in  1960.  but 
$1,000  in  medical  expenses,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  recompute  his  1959  tax 
return,  or  if  necessary  hLs  1958.  1957. 
1956,  or  1955  returns  so  that  he  will  be 
assured  of  a  medical  expense  deduction 
for  the  entire  $1,000  If  he  still  has  no 
tax  benefit  for  his  medical  expenses,  then 
he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  deduc- 
tion over  to  future  years. 

My  bill  would  permit  medical  care 
deductions  to  be  carried  back  for  as 
many  as  5  years,  or  if  necessary  carried 
forward  for  5  years  so  that  the  taxpayer 
over  age  65  can  receive  full  tax  benefit 
for  such  expen-ses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  must 
make  a  choice  between  two  vastly  differ- 
ent approaches  in  its  attempts  to  ease  the 
problems  facing  our  elder  citizens.  It 
can  go  in  the  direction  of  more  Govern- 
ment, less  fiscal  responsibility  and  com- 
plete chaos:  or,  it  can  uo  in  the  direction 
basic  to  our  tradition  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  individuals  to  meet  their  own 


responsibilities.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  take  us  on  thu,  latter 
course  and  i  urge  its  consideration  and 
adoption  by  the  House 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman fron    Michigan  I  Mr   Griffin  1. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  fo-  two  purposes  First  of  all, 
I  wish  to  echo  a  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr  Moss], 
and  the  gen:leman  from  Whsconsin  I  Mr. 
Retss  1 .  in  their  separate  views  contained 
in  the  report  which  accompanied  Re- 
organizatior  Plan  No  2  On  page  19  of 
that  report,  they  said: 

Wh.i-     thea.    Is    so    different    about    Re- 
■rE^.^iiization  Plan  No.  2? 

Whv  are  these  arguments  advanced  by  the 
majonty  against  plan  No.  2  and  not  plans 
1.  3,  and  4. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
found  not  Ir.  any  purported  differences  be- 
tween Plan  No,  2  and  the  other  plans.  These 
differences  are  not  substantial. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  endorse  what  I  believe  is  the  Impli- 
cation of  their  next  statement  when  they 
say: 

The  answer  must  be  li^oked  for  elsewhere, 
and  It  oan  be  found  In  the  historical  rela- 
tionship between  the  broadcasting  Industry 
and  the  Crov-'rnment 

However,  Mr  Chairman,  those  who 
have  voted  to  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2  a.^ecting  the  FCC.  but  have,  or 
will,  vote  :o  approve  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos  1,  3,  and  4,  can  point  to  only 
tenuous  and  insubstantial  distinctions  to 
justify  such  a  shift  in  position. 

It  is  tru(  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No  2  would  abolish  a  review  staff  estab- 
lished by  statute.  However,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  notice  how  far  beyond  this 
difference  the  great  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  going  now  that  it  is  asserting  jurisdic- 
tion and  is  considering  legislation  in  the 
normal  procedure  to  reorganize  the  FCC 
On  page  16  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  there  is 
set  forth  a  bll  <  H.R,  7333  >  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
fMr,  H.^RRiS).  I  want  to  focus  attention 
upon  some  of  the  safeguards  which  he 
has  wTitten  into  his  bill  and  which  his 
committee  is  likely  to  adopt — safeguards 
which  are  not  included  in  the  reorgani- 
zation plans 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Fascell  I  ha.s  mentioned  several  times, 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  sev- 
eral plans  Ls  to  permit  the  delegation 
of  adjudicatory  functions  to  hearing  ex- 
aminers: but  the  broad  language  of  the 
reorganization  plans  goes  far  beyond 
that  and  provides  that  powers  over  and 
beyond  the  adjudicatory  function  can 
be  delegated  to  an  employee. 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  nonad judicatory  func- 
tion exercised  by  these  boards  or  com- 
missions is  the  rulemaking  or  order- 
making  function.  I  have  noticed  with 
considerable  interest  that  in  his  bill  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr,  Harris! 
provides,  with  respect  to  the  FCC.  that 
any  rule  or  order  may  be  adopted  only  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 


the  Commission  then  holding  office  but 
may  be  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  the  major- 
ity, less  one.  This  is  a  very  important 
safeguard.  This  makes  it  clear  with  re- 
spect to  rulemaking  that  this  important 
function,  at  least,  cannot  de  delegated 
to  an  employee  or  to  others  not  members 
of  the  Commission  The  bill  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Harris!  makes  it  clear  that  rulemaking 
must  be  done  by  the  Commission,  and  a 
rule  once  adopted  by  the  Commission 
may  be  rescinded  by  a  majority,  less  one. 
This  is  a  very  important  protection 
which  is  not  included  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  proposed  by  the  President 
and  which  we  are  obliged  to  approve  or 
disapprove  without  opportunity  for 
amendment. 

Further,  tlie  legislation  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee provides  that  every  application 
for  review  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
several  reorganization  plans  give  the 
Board  or  Commission  carte  blanche,  ab- 
solutely discretionary  power  of  review. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  the  reorgan- 
ization plans  that  Board  or  Commission 
pass  upon  an  application  for  review. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, in  his  bill,  has  made  it  clear  that 
upon  review  the  Board  or  Commission 
may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the 
action  being  reviewed, 

A  further  safeguard  is  provided  in  the 
Chairman's  proposed  legislation,  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  reorganization 
plans.  In  his  bill,  he  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  PCC  Chairman  in  making 
personnel  assignments  and  would  allow 
him  to  make  assignments  of  personnel 
exclusive  of  Commission  members.  This 
limitation  is  extremely  important  if  the 
bipartisanship  nature  of  the  Commission 
and  the  independence  of  the  Commission 
are  to  be  maintained,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr  Meader  I 
was  pointing  out. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  legislation 
affecting  the  FCC  is  still  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  understand  after 
talking  with  members  of  this  legislative 
committee,  that  very  serious  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  incorporating  cer- 
tain provisions  of  a  Senate  bill  which 
would  provide  a  limited  mandatory  right 
of  review  by  the  Commission  and  also  a 
right,  in  such  instances,  to  present  oral 
argument  before  the  Commission  These 
are  important  safeguards  which  were  not 
in  Reorgamzation  Plan  No,  2,  and  they 
are  not  in  the  other  reorganization  plans. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  possible  functions  which 
could  be  delegated  to  persons  other  than 
hearing  examiners  under  these  plans. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No  4.  affecting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  nonad  judicatory 
function  of  issuing  a  complaint  could  be 
delegated. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  itself,  issues  a  com- 
plaint However,  under  proposed  reor- 
ganization plans  this  and  other  nonad - 
judicatory  functions  could  be  delegated 
to  any  employee  of  the  Commission. 
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If  the  President's  proposed  reorsani- 
zation  plans  were  sufficiently  limited  and 
were  clear  in  their  purpose.  I  would  sup- 
port them,  I  shculd  like  to  be  able  to 
support  them  for  I  realize  well  that  a 
heavy  workload  burdens  and  slows  down 
the  activities  of  these  regulat'jry  agen- 
cies; and  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
streamlining  some  of  their  functions. 

But.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  be  told  precisely  what  func- 
tions are  to  be  delegated  and  to  whom. 
In  1959,  the  Congress  passed  a  labor- 
management  reform  bill.  That  act  pro- 
vides that  the  NI.RB  may  delegate  the 
processing  of  representation  cases  (not 
any  function  whatsoever*  ;  and  the  act 
specifies  that  this  delegation  can  be  made 
only  to  regional  directors  of  the  NLRB, 
not  to  any  emplryee  of  the  agency. 

We  should  proceed  in  a  similar  manner 
in  authorizliig  the  delegation  of  func- 
tions by  other  agencies, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yielc  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  point  out  briefly  what  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  p)oint  out  with  resp>ect  to  the 
other  plans  that  we  have  considered, 
namely  that  the  full  implications  of  the 
broad  delegation  of  authority  contained 
in  this  plan  are  scimething  of  which  even 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  not 
fully  aware.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  pa^e  47  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  on  Plan  No,  4  whero  Mr. 
Dixon.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  stated: 

We  have  not  yet  determined  what  delega- 
tions should  be  miuJe  In  implementing  the 
planned  reorganization,  or  which  of  those 
delegations  the  Commission  may  desire  to 
make  can  be  made  under  existing  authority. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  section 
2  in  this  plan,  which  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  functions  to  the  Chairman, 
gives  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
the  power  to  delegate  individual  Com- 
missioners to  certain  sp)ecific  tasks.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  previous  speak- 
ers, in  the  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee by  Commissioner  Sigurd 
Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  possible  effect 
of  this  part  of  the  reorcanization  plan 
is  clear.  He  says,  for  example,  on  page 
67: 

I  would  like  to  say  I  think  that  the  Ck>m- 
mUsloners — we  have  five  on  our  Commls- 
elon — they  have  a  status  of  being  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  That  If  this  plan  goes  Into 
effect,  the  way  I  retid  It,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Individual  Commissioner  Is  going  to  be 
kind  of  reduced  insofar  as  status  Is  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  just  one  additional  point  that 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  particularly  to  the  members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  Under  the  basic 
law,  as  I  understand  it,  that  created  the 
Federal  Trade  Cc'mmission,  it  provides 
that  no  more  than  three  members  of 
this  five-member  Commission  shall  be- 
long to  one  ix)lit;cal  party.  According 
to  the  testimony  which  we  heard  in  our 
5ubcommitt*»e  Commissioner  Anderson 
is  the  only  Republican  on  that  Commis- 
sion,    The  rest  of  them  are  Democrats, 


and  there  is  one  independent,  I  think 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  bipartisan 
character  of  this  Commission  can  be  and 
will  be  destroyed,  when  this  lone  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Commission  can 
be  subjected  to  the  dictates  of  the  Chair- 
man who  belongs  to  the  other  party, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  !  Mr. 
Hoffman!, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  am  interested  in  hearmg  what 
they  are  saving  their  time  for, 

Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Harris!   such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will 
consume  only  a  few  minutes. 

Now,  what  do  we  have  before  us?  Tlie 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission said  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  4  of  1961.  first,  would  provide 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  ad- 
ditional authority  to  delegate  functions 
and.  second,  transfer  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Chairman  the  authority  to  as- 
sign personnel  to  perform  the  functions 
which  the  Commission  might  delegate. 

What  else  does  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  say''  He  says  that  the  work 
load  of  the  Commission  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

Indeed,  that  is  true  with  reference  to 
all  of  these  major  regulatory  agencies. 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  said  th.at 
they  had  prepared  tabulations  which 
show  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
work  load  of  the  Commission  even  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years 

I  invite  the  Members  to  read  this  in- 
formation which  is  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Now.  something  has  been  said  about 
Executive  order  There  is  no  Executive 
order  involved  in  this.  This  is  a  reor- 
ganization plan.  I  did  not  originate  the 
reorganization  procedure.  I  have  al- 
ways been  leery  of  reorganization  pro- 
r>osals  myself  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  legislate,  but  the 
Congress  has  for  many  years  decided 
otherwise.  So  this  is  an  effort  to  carry 
out  what  the  Congress  has  consistently 
over  the  years  said  should  be  done.  There 
is  no  Presidential  encroachment  involved 
here,  nor  interference.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide for  that  at  all 

I  want  to  say  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  ranking  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan :  Mr  Bennett!  is  a  great  public  serv- 
ant, and  I  enjoy  working  with  him. 
He  need  have  no  fear.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  out  of  business. 

There  is  such  a  thing  a.s  oversight  pro- 
vided by  this  Congress  It  is  the  result 
of  an  enactment  of  the  Congress  and 
provided  for  in  the  rules  of  this  House. 
So  we  are  going  to  be  in  business,  and 
do  not  fear.  We  are  going  to  be  watch- 
ing in  the  future  the  administration  of 
these  laws  as  we  have  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  HARRIS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

Mr,  CONTE.  Speaking  of  oversight. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Intersiaie  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  for  that  reason  I  would  like 
to  bring  this  issue  up  for  his  considera- 
tion, or  set  of  facts,  that  happened  to 
me  on  Sunday,  and  see  if  I  cannot  bring 
it  before  the  Oversight  Committee, 

I  contracted  with  the  Allegheny  Air- 
lines— the  gentleman  from  Comiccticut. 
Congressman  Seely-Brown.  and  I — 
here  at  the  Capitol  to  obtain  an  airplane 
ticket  to  fly  out  of  Bradley  Field.  Conn.. 
Sunday  evening.  We  called  the  cirline 
to  make  reservations  for  Sunday  after- 
noon. When  we  got  there,  there  was  a 
long  line  wailing.  When  we  talked  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  Allegheny 
ticket  counter  he  stated  that  the  fiight 
was  oversold  by  21  seats  at  Providence, 
R,I,  I  told  him  I  had  contrac^^d  for 
and  bought  the  tickets  5  days  before. 
He  said  he  was  sorry,  that  they  were 
oversold,  and  this  I  could  understand. 
But  I  happened  to  see  him  sell  tickets  to 
several  persons  there,  and  one  of  the  per- 
sons happened  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Ekmocratic  Party.  Mr    Bailey. 

Mr  HARRIS  The  gentleman  is  us- 
ing  up  my  time  on  something  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  him  at  some 
appropriate  time  I  sympathize  with 
him  m  his  problem— I  certainly  do — but 
we  do  not  operate  the  airlines.  We  io 
not  run  them,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  take 
it  up  and  go  into  it. 

That  does  not  have  a  thing  m  the 
world  to  do  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission This  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission we  are  considering  now.  not  the 
CAB 

Mr.  CONTE  I  felt  that  this  was  a 
matter  for  the  Oversight  Committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  we  are  discussing  here. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem when  you  do  not  really  have  a  good, 
substantial  ground  to  stand  on  is  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  here.  Let  us  stay  withm  the 
framework  of  what  we  are  doing. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned the  bill  I  introduced.  Yes.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill.  I  told  the  House  I  would. 
We  have  held  hearings.  We  are  now  in 
executive  session  trying  to  write  the 
legislation,  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan  that  the 
delegation  of  functions  contained  in  the 
bill,  and  the  one  we  have  already  agreed 
to  in  executive  session  is  identical  to  the 
delegation  of  functions  contained  in 
these  reorganization  plans  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today.  It  was  other  basic 
features  of  that  proposal  that  we  ob- 
jected to.  which  I  have  explained,  or 
tried  to,  emphatically,  and  have  said  so 
over  and  over  again.  I  think  if  we  will 
keep  our  minds  on  what  we  are  under- 
taking here  and  the  difference  between 
that  proposal  and  this,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  Chali-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  My  chairman  will  re- 
call I  enumerated  five  or  six  miportant 
safeguards  surrourxling  the  delegation  in 
the  gentleman's  legislation  this  year  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  plan 
Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  those 
same  safeguards  are  important  as  far  as 
the  other  commissions  are  concerned, 
just  as  they  are  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commis.sioi-i? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman  does  not  understand  what  our 
committee  has  done  in  executive  session 
retiarding  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposal.  Our  commiitoe  is 
following  along  the  line  of  the  delegation 
of  functions  here.  The  gentleman  read 
from  a  bill.  We  have  virtually  taken  out 
of  the  bill  some  of  the  thinL's  the  ..entle- 
man  read,  and  proceeded  along  the  lines 
of  adopting  some  of  the  things  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  !Mr.  K.art>i  '  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida^ 

There  '.vas  no  objection 
I  Mr.  KARTH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  its  report  that  the  resolution 
to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
be  rejected. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  should  go  into  effect  to  help 
revitalize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  this  day  when  it  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  rapidly  advancing  technology  and 
increasingly  complex  economic  struc- 
ture. Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  I  be- 
lieve, will  go  far  toward  achieving  the 
high  purpose  of.  in  the  words  of  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Philip  Elman: 

The  harnessing  of  political  and  ec.n-imlc 
forces  to  meet  the  need.s  of  the  pe.  pie  m  a 
democratic  scx;iety  pledged  to  the  fullest  en- 
joyment of  Ufe,  liber* y,  a:id  the  pursuit  of 
h.ippiness. 

Commissioner  Elman  in  his  .speech  to 
the  American  Marketing  A.';,sociation  to- 
day has  some  significant  observations 
on  the  administrative  process  which  I 
think  are  especially  appropriate  to  the 
matter  under  consideration.  I  com- 
mend his  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a.s  follows: 

The   .Admin istrattvf   Proctss    <?rn  ttie   RrxE 
or   Law 
Remark.?    by    Philip    Elmnn,    Federn!    Tr.ide 
Commissioner,   before   the   American   Mar- 
keting   Assoc!  ition.     I>)s     .^ng-^les,     Calif., 
June  20.  1961  i 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  tfiLs  44th  national  conference  of  the 
American  Marlte-iag  A£.sof  iation.  When  your 
kind  Invitation  came.  I,  of  course,  accepted 
with  alacrity.  However,  when  the  time 
approached  for  me  to  prepare  a  speech. 
I  wa^  filled  with  mi.-seHvings  What  could  I, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  2  n.,)nths'  experience 
as  a  member  of  tiie  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nu-s-sion.  p.Ay  to  this  group  of  economists  and 
n\arketing  experts^  Whatever  competence 
I  have  In  economic  matters  l.s.  at  this  stage 
at  least,  largely  ex  officio.  It  would  be  fool- 
l.^h  and  indeed  presumptuotis  for  me  to  utter 
Delphic  pr'^inouncements  here  on  such  sub- 


;ecta.  f  >r  exa-nple.  as  workable  against  real 
■ompetitlon  .he  the'nry  and  fact  of  admin- 
istered prices  etc.  On  these  esoteric  mat- 
'f>rs.  ,13  I'm  Sire  you  will  agree,  I  would  do 
better  t.)  :i.ste:i  and  learn. 

But  perh.ips  my  experience  and  back- 
ground as  .a  awyer — more  particularly,  one 
wh  .se  entire  professional  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  public  service  In  the  Federal 
Government— -may  enable  me  to  make  some 
modest  contribution  to  your  deliberations. 
Lawyers  are  .supposed  to  be  experts  in  the 
administration  of  law,  experts  in  the  art  of 
getting  things  done  and  In  ways  that  are 
fair  and  Jtxst.  And  lawyers  In  Government, 
especially,  become  Inescapably  Involved  In 
that  most  challenging  process:  The  attain- 
ment of  Justice  through  legal  Institutions 
administered  by  men. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  .pend  many  years  observing,  and  to 
some  extent  participating  in.  that  process 
as  manifested  In  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  another 
Institution  of  Government  which  Is  no  less 
deserving  of  honor  and  respect  because  It 
is  so  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
namely,  the  (Office  of  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  Dnlte<;l  States.  The  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral— who  represents  the  Government  at  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court — is  an  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  think  wonderful,  kind  of  lawyer. 
He  cannot  be  an  advocate  of  narrow  parti- 
san interests:  his  client  U  the  United  States 
and  Its  180  million  people.  The  Solicitor 
Generals  concern,  therefore.  Is  not  to  win 
a  particular  litigation,  but  to  do  Jtistlce 
and  to  help  establish  broad  and  enlightened 
principles  of  .aw  which  will  benefit  all  our 
people. 

Self-appral?al  Is  always  treacherous,  but 
I  think  I  can  say  that  my  experience  In  the 
Solicitor  General's  Office,  and  the  associa- 
tion with  tne  Supreme  Court  that  It 
brought,  havi-  left  their  mark  on  me.  I 
bring  to  my  present  assignment  a  deep  and 
abiding  conviction — a  prejudice,  if  you 
will — that.  In  all  aspects  of  goverrxnaent, 
there  Is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  rule 
of  law.  And  ;t  Is  this  lofty  subject,  and  Its 
relation  to  tie  administrative  process  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

The  theme  of  my  remarks  is  that  while  the 
rule  of  law  Is  ii  lofty  subject,  we  should  bring 
It  down  to  eajth.  It  should  be  a  living  real- 
ity of  the  present,  not  an  abstract  Ideal  for 
the  distant  f  jture.  I  submit  to  you,  un- 
abashedly, thit  the  rule  of  law.  and  what 
we  do  about  It  In  our  everyday  life,  has 
bread  and  butter,  even  life  and  death,  slg- 
mric:ince  to  each  of  us. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  rule  cf  law?  It 
is,  of  course,  a  shorthand  phrase  which  sum- 
marizes the  d£  posit  of  centuries  of  experience 
in  the  progr';.sslve  development  of  Anglo- 
American  law  "The  liberty  of  the  subject"; 
"due  process  of  law";  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws";  "fundamental  fairness";  "even- 
handed  justlct;  •;  "day  In  court";  "a  fair  hear- 
ing"; "he  who  decides  must  hear";  "justice 
delayed  l.s  jus  ice  denied" — these  are  phrases 
familiar  to  ui  all.  But  they  are  not  empty 
cliches,  to  which  we  merely  pay  lipservlce 
on  ceremonla  occasions.  They  express  the 
principal  elenents  of  the  rule  of  law,  for 
which,  I  subralt.  there  Is  absolute,  uncom- 
promising need  In  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
government. 

Now,  you  may  say,  this  Is  all  very  well,  but 
isn't  it  FotirUi  of  July  talk— at  best.  Idealis- 
tic, naive,  anc  without  much  relation  to  the 
practical  aflaii-s  of  Ufe?  I  could  not  disagree 
more. 

Believe  me,  the  cynical,  wordedlywise  view 
is  not  necessarily  wise  or  even  realistic. 
President  Kernedy,  in  his  Inaugural  address 
eloquently  ar- Iculated  the  basic,  hard  reali- 
ties of  our  tines.  The  way  this  generation 
of  Americans  meets  Its  responsibilities  may 


determine  whether  liberty  will  survive  In  the 
world.  The  question  ail  Americans  must 
ask  iB.  "What  together  can  we  do  for  the  free- 
dom of  man?"  This  U  not  a  rhetorical,  ab- 
stract question.  Each  of  us  in  his  daily 
life  Is  called  upon  to  answer.  And  if  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  ask  the  question,  or 
If  we  do  not  answer  as  we  should  and  must. 
America  and  the  cause  of  freedom  are  In 
deep  trouble. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  right  in  his 
belief  that  the  tide  of  history  is  running 
against  lis,  that  Americans  are  too  preoc- 
cupied with  narrow,  selfish,  materialistic 
concerns.  I  think  he  Is  wrong — but  we  must 
prove  him  wrong  If  we  are  to  survive  a«  a 
free  people.  I  say  to  you,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness I  can  muster,  that  acceptance  of 
the  rule  of  law,  with  all  that  It  Implies,  as 
the  governing  standard  by  which  we  live, 
and  rejection  of  the  cynical  counsel  of  ex- 
pediency and  narrow  self-intereet,  is  our 
wisest,  safest,  most  profitable  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  future  will  be  what  we  make  It. 
The  world  of  1984  will  be  determined  by 
how  we  live  In  1961  and  the  years  to  come. 
If  we  regard  the  rule  of  law  as  something 
we  need  not  observe  today,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  If  It  does  not  exist  tomorrow. 

Now.  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
the  subject-matter  of  your  conference? 
What  connection  does  It  have  to  the  "Impact 
on  the  businessman  of  the  laws  regrulatlng 
marketing?"  In  every  situation  In  life.  It 
Is  important  to  ask  the  right  question  In 
order  to  get  the  right  answer.  If  one  aska. 
Should  these  laws  be  repealed  because  they 
are  too  burdensome  to  business?"  he  will 
get  one  kind  of  answer.  But  if  he  asks. 
"What  can  we  do  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  laws?"  the  answer  will  be 
far  more  meaningful  and  constructive. 

The  American  biislnesaman  has  always 
prided  himself  on  being  realistic  and  hard- 
headed.  He  would  have  to  be  hopelessly 
naive  to  deny  that,  for  the  foresee:ible  fu- 
ture at  least,  big  government,  like  big  busi- 
ness and  big  labor.  Is  a  fact  of  modern  life. 
So,  business  should  not  dissipate  Its  time 
and  energy  In  chasing  an  Illusion.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business  In  the  public 
interest  will  not  disappear  from  this  land 
no  matter  how  often  It  is  decried  as  social- 
ism. The  right  kind  of  regulation  aids  busi- 
ness ajid   expands  freedom  of  enterprise. 

In    the    last    analysis,    a    civilized    society 
must    place    ultimate    reliance   on   law    and 
agencies  of  law  for  protection  of  the  values 
It   holds  dear.     An   example   Is   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1914  in  response  to  the  felt  need 
for  a  more  effective  legiU  mechanism  for  pre- 
serving the   benefits  of  a  free  economy   by 
eliminating  actual  and  potential  abuses:  the 
use  of  predatory  or  restrictive  trade  practices; 
what  Brandels  called   the  competition  that 
kills;   the  striking,  not  of  hard,  but  of  foul 
blows  In  the  fight  for  profits;  the  exploita- 
tion of  monopoly  power;  fraud  In  the  mar- 
keting of  goods  and  services.     The  laws  the 
Commission     administers     are     directed     to 
these   diseases,   not  the  healthy  manifesta- 
tions, of  a  free  economy.    As  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  In  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  the  regulatory  agencies.  "the.«;e 
agencies  are  not  merely  regulatory;  they  are 
designed  to  further  the  expansion  of  certain 
facets  of  our  economy,  as  well  as  the  basic 
tenets  that   underlie  oiu  system  of  private 
enterprise."     In  our  society  free  entcrpri.se 
does  not   and  cannot  exist  In   vacuo.     Free 
and  unrestrained  enterprise  are  not  synony- 
mous.    Freedom  has  never  been  thought  to 
include    the    right   to   act    unfairly   or   Irre- 
sponsibly in  relation  to  the  rlghUi  of  others 
and  the  public. 

Nor  are  freedom  and  regulaUon  Inconsist- 
ent or  mutually  exclusive.  In  a  jungle,  for 
example,  there  can  be  no  real  freedom.  A 
degree  of   government  regulation   is   neces- 
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sary,  therefore,  and  Indeed  must  be  insisted 
upon  by  Iree  men.  For  without  such  regu- 
lation, freedom  luelf  would  be  lost  In  chaos 
and  disorder  The  liberty  which  govern- 
ment seeks  to  preserve  and  enlarge  is.  as 
Judge  Learned  Hand  has  said,  "not  the  ruth- 
less, the  unbridled  will;  it  U  not  freedom 
to  do  as  one  likes  That  is  the  denial  of 
liberty,  and  leads  straight  to  lu  overthrow. 
A  society  in  which  men  recognize  no  check 
upon  their  freedom  soon  becomes  a  society 
where  freedom  is  the  possession  of  only  a 
savage  few,  as  we  have  learned  to  our  sor- 
row ' 

Power  In  whatever  form  thus  Imposes  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  fair  and  enlightened  ex- 
ercise, and  this  Is  no  less  true  of  economic 
power.  Beginning  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  centiiry  In  the  United  States,  enor- 
mous changes  In  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  our  society  have  taken  place, 
mainly  because  of  the  Introduction  of  new 
and  vastly  advanced  technology  and  the  con- 
sequent revolution  In  our  Industrial  com- 
plex. The  Square  Deal  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  New  Freedom  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
the  New  Frontier  of  John  Kennedy,  all  have 
had  a  common  heritage  and  purpose:  the 
harnessing  of  political  and  economic  forces 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  pledged  to  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness 

We  are  faced  today  In  the  United  States 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  economic 
power  In  the  history  of  the  Western  World 
A  relatively  few  corporations  control  two- 
thirds  of  the  Industrial  economy  And 
these  few  corporations  are  In  tiirn  ultimately 
controlled  by  a  much  smaller  group  of  man- 
agers and  financiers  This  extreme  degree 
of  concentration  and  control  of  economic 
pxjwer  p>08es  questions  of  the  first  magnitude 
m  a  society  which  places  maximum  value 
on  maintenance  of  individual  initiative  and 
freedom.  At  the  very  least  it  demands  a 
correlatlvely  high  degree  of  responsibility 
from  those  who  possess  such  vast  power  to 
destroy  as  well  as  to  create. 

But  all  of  us,  whether  our  power  be  great 
or  small,  would  do  well  to  ponder  what  was 
recently  said  by  Mi    Henry  Ford  2d: 

"Morality  Is  not  just  avoiding  price-fix- 
ing or  conflict  of  Interest  Obedience  to  the 
law  is  not  enough  The  law  is  negative  It 
tells  us  only  what  we  must  not  do  As 
Crawford  Greenewalt,  president  of  Du  Pont, 
has  suggested,  we  In  Industry  must  be  con- 
cerned more  specifically  with  obedience  to 
the  unenforceable — the  things  we  do  not 
because  they  are  required  but  because  they 
are  right  This  strength  is  more  potent  and 
compelling  than   the  law  '  " 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  nowadays 
that  businessmen  f.nd  It  hard  to  comply  with 
the  antitrust  laws  because  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt  as  to  what  the  laws  prohibit.  I 
commend  t<.  your  attention  a  statement 
made  to  the  Fede-al  Trade  Commission  on 
April  30,  1915.  by  Mr  Louis  D  Brandels  be- 
fore his  appolntmiMit  to  the  bench  : 

"Now.  I  do  net  believe  •  •  •  that  the 
difficulty  for  the  businessman  is  nearly  as 
great  as  he  Imagines  It  t<i  be  I  have  been 
at  times  counsel  ior  a  few  trusts  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  law  some  4  or  5  years 
ago — and  he  was  full  of  his  attacks  against 
the  Sherman  law — said  to  me.  Now  you 
have  been  speaking  in  favor  of  this  Sherman 
law.  and  I  have  been  going  around  and  trying 
to  find  out  what  I  can  do  and  I  can't  get 
any  advice  as  to  what  I  C4^n  do  '  And  he 
said,  in  rather  a  pleasant  enough  way,  but 
In  certain  ways  rather  sneering.  Perhaps  you 
can  advise  me  '  1  said  I  can  advise  you  jier- 
fectly.  taut  it  is  a  question  what  advice  I  can 
give  you  If  you  ask  me  how  near  you  can 
walk  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  go- 


ing over,  I  cant  tell  you.  for  you  may  walk 
on  the  edge,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  may 
step  on  a  smooth  stone,  or  strike  against 
a  little  bit  of  a  root  sticking  out,  and  you 
may  go  over  that  precipice.  But  If  you  ask 
me,  how  near  you  can  go  to  the  precipice  and 
still  be  safe,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  can  guar- 
antee that  whatever  mishap  comes  to  you. 
you  wUl  not  fall  over  that  precipice  •  •  • 
You  must  not  expect  from  the  Sherman 
law  any  more  than  you  do  from  any  other 
law  you  are  dealing  with.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect that  you  can  go  to  the  verge  of  that 
law  without  running  any  risks.  Why  should 
you?  You  do  not  in  any  other  relation  of 
life  that  I  know  of  " 

I  think  you  wUl  agree  that  Mr  Brandels" 
remrirks  are  Just  as  timely  today  In  sum, 
let  me  put  this  to  you:  If  p>erchance  the 
antitrust  and  other  laws  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — though,  to  some, 
they  seem  burdentome  and  difficult  to  live 
with — were  suddenly  to  be  erased  from  the 
statute  books,  there  would  be  an  Immedi- 
ate and  overwhelming  demand  from  the  pub- 
lic, including  almost  all  segments  of  busi- 
ness, for  new  laws  to  take  their  place.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  would  be  fortunate 
indeed  If  the  new  laws  were  as  good  as 
those  now  on  the  books. 

We  shovUd  Join,  therefore.  In  a  common 
determination  to  help  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies fulfill  the  Important  functions  for 
which  they  were  created. 

Consider  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Woodrow  Wilson  envisaged  It  "as  an  instru- 
mentality for  doing  Justice  to  business  where 
the  processes  of  the  courts  or  the  natural 
forces  of  correction  outside  the  courts  are 
Inadequate  to  adjust  the  remedy  to  the 
wrong  In  a  way  that  will  meet  all  the  equi- 
ties and  circumstances  of  the  case  "  In  a 
notable  opinion  \FTC  v  Grafs.  253  US  421. 
435).  Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  after  noting  that 
the  Commission  represented  a  new  experi- 
ment on  old  lines  in  dealing  with  monopoly 
and  unfair  trade  practices.  sCjited 

"The  task  of  the  Commlsfcion  was  to  pro- 
tect competitive  business  from  further  in- 
roads by  monopoly  It  was  to  be  ever  vigi- 
lant. If  It  discovered  that  any  business 
concern  had  used  any  practice  which  would 
be  likely  to  result  In  public  Injury — because 
in  Its  nature  It  would  tend  to  aid  or  develop 
Into  a  restraint  of  trade— the  Commission 
was  directed  to  Intervene,  before  any  act 
should  be  done  or  condition  arise  violative 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  •  •  •  Its  action  was 
to  be  prophylactic  Its  purpcrsc  m  respect 
to  restraints  of  trade  was  prevention  of 
diseased  business  conditions,  not  cure." 

Today  the  Commission  is  no  longer  a  new 
experiment.  The  Commission,  more  than 
46  years  old,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  small 
child  whose  afflictions  can  be  exc\ised  along 
with  growing  pains.  It  is  a  going  concern. 
elaborately  organized  Into  bureaus,  divisions. 
sections  and  field  offices,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  more  than  »8  million  and  a  staff 
of  more  than  800  men  and  women  I  should 
doubt,  however,  that  any  dispassionate  ob- 
server wotild  say  that,  in  preventing  diseiised 
business  conditions,  the  Commission  has 
fully  realized  the  hope.*:  of  Wilson.  Brandels. 
and  the  other  statesmen  who  pref  ided  over 
Its  bU-th. 

I  dont  think  It  would  serve  any  useful 
piirpose  to  recount  here  the  long,  and  some- 
what disappointing  history  of  the  Federal 
TYade  Commission  5-  activity — or,  U  you  will. 
inactivity  I  should  prefer  to  look  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  present  and  the  f\iture. 
not  those  that  may  have  been  neglected  in 
the  past  And  it  is  certainly  true  that,  to 
the  extent  the  Commission  has  failed  to 
make  the  impact  on  our  economy  that  Its 
Founding  Fathers  hoped  for.  the  causes  of 
failure  are  largely  to  be  found  In  conditions 
and  circumstances  for  which  It  cannot  be 
held  solely  accountable. 


The  administrative  process  generally  Is 
passing  through  a  period  of  crisis.  New 
stresses  and  strains  are  increasingly  being 
put  upon  it.  The  country  is  growing  by 
leaps,  and  the  responsibilities  of  Government 
iiave  multiplied  correspondingly  "The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  also,  mu.'^t  raise  its 
Eights.  I  have  already  mentioned  Uie  grow- 
ing concentration  of  economic  power,  par- 
ticularly in  the  basic  industries.  Standards 
of  truth  In  advertising  are  appallingly  low 
Tlie  Commission's  workload  is  increasing. 
It  needs  more  basic  policy  planning,  so  as 
to  allocate  Its  limited  resources  most  effec- 
tively. The  woods  should  not  be  missed  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  trees  There  are 
Inordinate  delays  In  the  disposition  of  the 
Commlsslon"s  business.  The  Commission 
should  concentrate  more  on  Industrj-wlde 
reforms,  rather  than  on  ad  hoc  formal  liti- 
gation of  Isolated  caaes.  Its  functions 
should  complement,  not  overlap,  those  of 
the  Department  of  Justice 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Its  pres- 
ent Chairman,  Mr  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  the 
Commission  Is  directing  its  attention  to 
these  urgent  matters 

The  problems  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
as  you  know,  are  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  President,  the  Congress,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  scholars,  and  the  agencies  them- 
selves. Many  proposals,  general,  and  specific, 
are  under  consideration,  and  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  detail  them  here.  I  should  like, 
rather,  to  emphasize  the  broad  areas  where, 
In  my  view,  the  reforms,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  are 
to  be  soueht  and  found.  In  short.  I  think 
we  should  adhere  more  closely  to  the  original 
design  of  the  Commission  as  an  agency  of 
law  applying  the  rule  of  law  in  all  its  im- 
plications. I  would  lay  stress  on  two  fun- 
damental factors:  (li  The  nature  of  the 
tribunal;  and  (2i  the  procedures  for  disposi- 
tion of  its  business 

The  confidence  of  our  people  in  legal 
Institution.s  is  derived  ultimately  from  the 
Integrity,  high-mindedness.  and  sense  of  dis- 
interested refponsibility  which  are  the  prime 
qualifications  of  a  judge  or  administrator. 
Never  more  than  today  must  these  qualities 
of  character  be  infused  in  those  who  govern 
us.  In  1778  John  Adams  wrote  into  the 
Mftssachtisetts  Declaration  of  Rights  that  ""it 
IS  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  every  individual,  his  life  liberty  property, 
and  character,  that  there  be  an  impartial  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  and  administration 
of  Justice  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  be  tried  by  Judges  as  free,  impartial,  and 
independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will 
admit" 

Today,  almost  two  centuries  la'er.  that 
remains  our  Ideal.  Are  we  closer  now  to 
attaining:  if  I'm  not  sure  that  we  are,  but 
It  makes  a  difference,  perhaps  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  how  intensely  we  hold 
and  cherish  our  ideals  The  high  moral 
tone  of  President  Kennedy  s  administration 
has  brought  about  a  remvigoration  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  The  spirit  of  his 
Inaugural  address  has  communicated  Itself 
to  the  public  service  and  has  create!  a  new 
mood  and  determination  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  government 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  for  e.xample,  the  President 
re-cognized  that  the  way  to  begin  was  to 
find  the  right  men      He  said 

"No  amount  of  reorganization  or  new 
procedures  can  be  effective  without,  or 
substitute  for,  high  quality  personnel  In 
charge  of  these  agencies.  No  ether  single 
st^'p  can  uccomplish  as  much. 

"I  shall  continue  to  pursue  that  p.^illcy  as 
the  occasion  demands,  drawing  from  within 
and  without  the  Governm.ent  men  of  com- 
petence and  Imagination,  who  are  anxious 
to  further  the  ideals  and  goals  that  the 
Congress  has  formulated." 
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There  has  been  m.ich  discussion  recen'ly 
of  expertness  In  the  administrative  agen- 
cies—and  exactly  how  much,  r  how  little, 
can  actually  be  found  But  surely  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  besetting  the  axlmlnls- 
trative  agencies  Is  not  to  be  f^^.und  by  search- 
ing for  expertness  The  broad  responsibili- 
ties and  policy  judgments  entrusted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cannot  be  left  to 
narrow  technicians,  whether  they  be  econo- 
mists or  lawyers.  In  his  book  on  "The  Ad- 
ministrative Process."  published  In  1938. 
Dean  Landis.  refernr.R  to  the  enormous 
rnntre  of  the  C'ommis.-:  ■!.  n  jurisdiction,  said: 

'  Expert r.es.s  may  xf,;  oe  expected  to  give 
ai'.swers  t  j  some  of  these  questions  •  •  *. 
But  to  assume  that  any  5.  10.  or  20  men 
have  the  ability  to  acquire,  within  their 
brief  official  lifetime,  the  expertness  to  com- 
prehend the  full  range  of  our  l.^dustrlal 
problems,  from  aluminum  to  zinc,  is  once 
more  to  put  our  trust  in  supermen." 

The  same  prescience  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Gerard  C.  Henderson  in  his  book  on  the 
Federal  Trade  C'mm.i.'wion  which,  though 
w.'-itten  in  1924.  is  still  the  most  scholarly 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  Its  work: 

"In  the  long  run.  and  until  current  Ideals 
of  public  service  change  very  radically.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  Government  Com- 
mission, paying  modest  salaries  and  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  pxjlltlcal  life,  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  those  supermen  whose 
decisions  are  always  made  of  the  substance 
of  Justice  and  wisdom,  and  who  can  scorn 
the  adventitinu.s  aids  of  a  correct  formal 
procedure  The  science  of  administration 
owes  its  being  to  the  fact  that  most  Govern- 
ment aff.iirs  are  run  by  men  of  average  capa- 
bilities, and  that  It  is  necessary  to  supply 
such  men  with  a  routine  and  a  readymade 
technique,  and  to  confine  them  to  a  formal 
pr(x;edure  which  may  Indeed  at  times  clip 
the  wings  of  genius,  but  which  will  serve  to 
create  c(;ndltlons  under  which  average  men 
are  more  likely  to  airlve  at  Just  resxilts"  (p. 
328)  . 

Mr  Henderson  s  insight — that  the  admin- 
istrative process,  to  be  fair  and  effective. 
must  be  devised  with  a  view  toward  those 
who  will  operate  it — has  great  value  for  us 
today,  and  I  shall  return  to  this  point  in 
a  few  minutes 

What  are  the  r.ther  qualities  to  be  sought 
in  an  administrator''  Independence,  of 
course.  IS  a  prime  requisi-ie  In  the  famous 
Humphrey  case  ('?95  U  .S  602.  625-26).  the 
Supreme  Court  said  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  It  "Is  to  be  nonpartisan; 
and  It  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
duties,  act  with  entire  Impartiality.  It  Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  no  policy 
except  the  policy  of  the  law.  •  •  *  ( It  was] 
the  congressional  intent  to  create  a  body  of 
experts  who  shall  gain  e.'qjerlence  by  length 
of  service — a  body  which  shall  be  inde- 
pendent uf  executive  authority,  except  in  its 
selection.  :ind  free  to  exercise  Its  Judgment 
without  the  leave  or  hindrance  of  any  other 
offlclal  or  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr  Henderson  spelled  this  Idea  out  a  bit 
more  ip  327 1  ■  "Primarily,  of  course.  Im- 
partlalltv  and  f  lir-mindedness  are  personal 
qualities  There  ire  men  who  can  preserve  a 
detached  and  Judicial  point  of  view,  however 
much  their  relation  to  the  controversy  may 
draw  them  tow.ard  one  side  or  another. 
There  are  other  men  who  become  bitter  par- 
tisans at  the  first  opportunity,  although 
every  condition  of  formal  Impartiality  has 
been  carefully  observed.  In  any  problem  of 
administration,  these  personal  factors  are  In 
reality  fir  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tions of  !orm  and  procedure." 

Joseph  B.  Eastm.an.  one  of  the  great  civil 
servants  In  American  history,  perhaps  said 
it  all  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  annlversay 
of  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerf-e  Commission     "Gorxl  men 


can  produce  better  results  with  a  poor  law 
than  poor  men  can  produce  with  a  good  law." 

The  problem  of  finding  and  keeping  com- 
petent personnel  Is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  the  level  of  agency  members.  A  regula- 
tory body  is  no  better  than  the  people  on 
Its  staff.  In  his  report  to  the  President. 
Dean  Landis  observed  tliat  "the  prime  key  to 
the  employment  of  the  administrative  proc- 
ess is  the  selection  of  qualified  personnel. 
•  •  •  As  long  as  the  selection  of  men  for 
key  adnunlstrative  posts  is  based  upon  po- 
litical regard  rather  than  competency,  little 
else  that  Is  done  will  really  matter." 

To  attract  competent  people  to  the  public 
service,  we  must  select  and  promote  them  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone;  we  must  offer  them 
challenge  and  responsibility;  we  must  treat 
the  people's  servants  with  the  respect  that 
their  high  calling  deserves;  and.  as  a  bare 
minimum,  we  owe  them  a  living  wage.  ( In 
this  regard,  we  can  learn  a  lot  by  looking 
to  England,  which  has  a  civil  service  excelled 
by  none  )  Those  who  complain  how  our 
agencies  are  staffed  should  ask  themselves 
whether  they  do  not  bear  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot  bewail  the  low  cali- 
ber of  our  civil  servants  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  conditions  which  make  It 
so  difficult  for  government  to  secure  compe- 
tent people. 

Then  vhere  is  the  matter  of  ethics  In  gov- 
ernment. The  President  has  submitted  a 
message  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject,  with 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  admln- 
istratl .  e  actions  designed  to  raise  moral 
standards  In  the  handling  of  the  public's 
business.  TTiese  actions  must  and  doubtless 
Will  be  tp.ken.  But  none  of  us  should  de- 
grade conscientious  public  officials  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  Improfjer  pressure  or  Influ- 
ence, political  and  otherwise.  If  a  person 
has  a  problem  with  an  agency,  he  or  his 
lawyer  should  go  to  the  responsible  ofBclals — 
and  without  the  aid  or  Intervention  of  a 
political  fixer  or  operator.  If  Improper  pres- 
sure Is  constantly  put  on  an  agency  or  its 
officials,  how  can  one  be  surprised  if  It  makes 
Its  decisions  on  a  meretricious  basis?  In 
the  long  run.  all  of  us  will  be  better  off  If 
we  allow  the  agencies  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  law  and   principle 

Another  important  facet  of  the  problem 
was  emphasized  by  President  Kennedy  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  ethics  In 
Government;  "•  •  •  public  officials  are  not 
a  group  apart.  They  Inevitably  reflect  the 
moral  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
And  if  that  moral  tone  is  injured — by  fixed 
athletic  contests  or  television  quiz  shows — 
by  widespread  business  conspiracies  to  fix 
prices — by  the  collusion  of  businessmen  and 
unions  with  organized  crime  — by  cheating 
on  expense  accounts,  by  the  Ignoring  of  traf- 
fic laws,  or  by  petty  tax  evasion — then  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  must  be  affected. 
Inevitably,  the  moral  standards  of  a  society 
Influence  the  conduct  of  all  who  live  within 
it — the  governed  and  those  who  govern." 

Elsewhere,  the  President  has  stated:  "I 
have  tried  to  make  the  whole  tone  and  thrust 
of  this  Office  and  this  administration  one 
that  will  demand  a  higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence from  every  Individual  in  his  private 
life." 

This  higher  standard  of  excellence  is  one 
to  which  all  of  us.  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, must   repair. 

To  return  to  the  point  that  Dean  Landis 
and  Gerard  Henderson  made:  The  adminis- 
trative procedures  we  adopt,  to  be  realistic 
and  effective,  must  take  Into  account  the 
weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  strengths,  of  those 
to  whom  they  will  apply.  While  we  should 
do  our  utmost  to  secure  the  best  people  for 
the  agencies.  Inevitably  they  will  not  be 
supermen.  They  will  stlU  have  all  the 
frailties  to  which  the  flesh  Is  heir.  That 
Is  the  basic  .-eason.  historically,  for  strict  In- 
sistence  on  compliance    with    th-?    ba.^lc    re- 


quirements of  fair  procedure  implicit  in  due 
process  of  law.  The  history  of  liberty,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  had  to 
remind  us.  has  largely  been  the  history  of 
observance  of  procedural  safeguiu-ds. 

The  rule  of  law,  as  applied  to  administra- 
tive adjudication,  makes  certain  minimum 
demands,  beyond  an  independent,  unbiased 
tribunal:  full  notice  in  advance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy;  a  procedure  giving 
fair  opportunity  for  a  party  to  present  evi- 
dence in  sup[K>rt  of  his  case,  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  argue 
the  credibility,  weight,  and  relevance  of  the 
evidence;  and  a  reasoned  Judgment  accord- 
ing to  law,  not  the  will  of  the  tribunal, 
based  solely  on  the  record  and  not  dictated 
or  Influenced   from  without. 

There  Is  much  concern  thas«  days,  and 
rightly  so.  about  the  incredible  delays  In 
administrative  proceedings.  A  man  Is  enti- 
tled to  a  day  In  court — but,  too  frequently 
In  agency  proceedings,  the  day  stretches  into 
years  and  even  decades.  There  Is  nothing 
Inherent  In  the  administrative  process  that 
requires  proceedings  not  to  be  conducted 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  (Whatever  the 
explanation,  surely  It  should  not  take  16 
years  to  enter  a  final  order  deleting  the  word 
"liver"  from  the  name  of  a  brand  of  "little 
pills")  The  causes  for  delay  are  not  too 
hard  to  find.  To  be  sure,  in  many  cases  the 
Issues  are  complicated  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  broad  factual  Inquiry.  This 
is  also  true,  for  example,  of  the  big  antitrust 
cases  tried  in  the  Federal  courts.  But  the 
courts  have  not  sat  Idly  by,  watching  the 
problem  getting  worse  without  doing  some- 
thing abtjut  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
administrative  agencies  was  to  get  away  from 
what  were  believed  to  be  the  technicalities 
and  rigidities  of  the  Judicial  process.  It  was 
thought  that  the  agencies  could  and  would 
be  more  flexible,  imaginative,  and  resource- 
ful In  devising  efficient  and  expeditious  pro- 
cedures. It  Is  ironic,  and  almost  funny, 
that  the  converse  has  turned  out  to  be  true. 
The  Federal  courts  have  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  delay  and  have  acted  forthrighUy 
to  remedy  It.  The  agencies,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  by  comparison  to  have  been 
stricken  with  rigor  mortis. 

The  Federal  Judges,  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  over  the  handling  of  so-called  big 
cases,  appointed  a  study  group,  which  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  numerous  recommendations  for  proce- 
dural changes.  The  report,  adopted  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  last  year,  stated: 

"The  chief  faults  causing  the  difficulties 
In  protracted  cases  were  easily  uncovered. 
They  were  ( 1 )  lack  of  central  control,  so 
that  Issues  were  cloudy,  examination  and 
croKS-examinatlon  meandering  and  proffered 
material  unlimited;  (2)  inadequate  organi- 
zation of  personnel  and  material  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  formalities,  an  absoUite  essen- 
tial to  any  successful  performance  involving 
numbers  of  people  or  masses  of  materials; 
(3)  lack  of  an  overall  plan  for  proceeding; 
and  (4)  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  surprise  as  a  tactic,  a  tactic  obvi- 
ously impossible  In  proceedings  such  as  these. 
Time  and  thought  have  yielded  suggestions 
for  remedies.    These  are  in  this  handbook  " 

These  causes  of  delay,  and  the  proposals 
for  eliminating  them,  would  seem  to  be  no 
le.ss  relevant  to  administrative  adjudication. 
I  have  t)een  dismayed  to  flnd,  for  example, 
that  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
It  may  also  be  true  of  other  agencies,  there 
has  developed  the  practice  of  so-called  peri- 
patetic hearings  and  hearings  at  intervals. 
A  hearing  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  continuing 
Investigation  which  sometimes  proceeds  at  a 
relaxed,  even  languorous  pece.  Interrtipted 
from  time  to  Ume  by  recwaeu  lasting  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years.     Perhaps  I  am  only 
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revealing  my  own  inexperience  in  the  ways  of 
agency  practice,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
this  seems  to  me  an  Allce-ln-Wonderlaiid 
way  to  try  a  lawsuit. 

I  do  not  think  It  U  nwve  or  impractical 
to  suggest  tl-at  ajjencles  should  show  as 
much  determination,  resourcefulness,  and 
enterprise  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
delay  as  the  courts  have.  Nor  does  It  seem 
uru-eallstlc  to  urge  that  full  Investigations 
should  come  before  not  after,  the  complaint 
is  Issued  and  the  ciise  Is  heard,  that  the  is- 
sues should  be  defined  in  advance  of  the 
hearing;  that  the  hearing  is  not  a  contest  be- 
tween opposing  counsel  to  determine  the 
"winner,"  but  Is  an  inquiry  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  truth;  that,  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective, the  exanalner  should  actively  preside, 
guide,  and  firmly  control  the  proceedings, 
and  not  simply  sit  there  as  a  passive  onlooker 
or  moderator;  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  prehearing  procedures  designed  to  sim- 
plify the  Issues  and  exjjedlte  presentation  of 
evidence;  that  a  case  should  be  proved  only 
once,  not  many  times  over,  and  that  the  ex- 
aminer should  prevent  the  record  from  be- 
coming cluttered  with  extraneous  or  only 
remotely  relevant  matter;  and  that  the  hear- 
ing should  be  held  at  one  place  and,  once 
begun,  should  proceed  to  its  conslusion  with- 
out suspension  or  Interruption,  except  for 
the  usual  kind  of  short  recess  Incident  to  a 
Judicial  proceeding. 

There  are  reasot.s  to  expect  that  progress 
in  these  matters  will  be  made.  One  is  the 
President's  issuance  of  an  executive  order 
establishing  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  his  designation  of 
Judge  Prettyman  as  chairman.  Another  Is 
the  Presidents  recent  message  to  Congress 
on  the  regulatory  agencies  and  his  direction 
to  the  agencies  to  take  immediate  stejis  to 
reduce  delays  and  excessive  workloads.  And 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I  am  glad  to 
report,  is  now  In  the  process  of  reexamining 
and  revising  Its  rules  of  procedure  to  achieve 
maximum  expedition  In  the  handling  of 
cases. 

But  there  are  no  panaceas  or  tallsmanlc 
formulas  that  will  achieve  perfection  over- 
night Improvement  of  the  performance  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  will  require  contin- 
iiing.  unremitting  endeavor.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  but.  If  I  may  quote  the  Presi- 
dent a^aln,  "Let  us  begin." 

The  nwm  and  substance  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  here  this  afternoon  was 
expressed  very  well  by  Judge  Prettyman  In 
1959  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  Let  me  conclude  by  reading  this 
excerpt  from  his  remarks:  "•  •  'a  govern- 
ment administrative  officer  ought  always  to 
have  In  the  forefront  of  his  thought  his  sole 
function,  with  all  the  duties,  the  obligations, 
the  limitations  the  glories,  and  the  frustra- 
tions embodied  in  that  lone  duty  The  func- 
tion of  an  administrative  agency  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  law — no  more,  no  less.  It 
has  no  other  function.  It  has  no  other 
power.  It  has  no  other  duty.  It  Is  circum- 
scribed, restricted,  bound  by  that  proposi- 
tion. •  •  •  If  I  had  my  way  with  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  I  would  have  the 
assembled  staff  roar  each  morning  In  unison, 
"The  operation  of  this  agency  Is  the  admin- 
istration of  law  '  If  they  knew  that  basic 
theorem  and  kept  It  in  mind  every  day  in 
every  task,  they  could  easily  figure  out  the 
refet  of  It." 

Mr  F'ASCELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
F>ort  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to 

AccordiuRly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Chairman  of 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
thp  .^tato  of  the  Union,  roport'-'d  that 
IY.A\.  Committee,  having  had  uncer  con- 
sideration the  resolution  «H.  R<;s.  305) 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  tiie  P  •<  sident 
on  May  9,  1961.  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolution  be  not 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKOi  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Rei)resenta- 
tlves  does  not  favor  the  Reorganlzai  ion  Plan 
Numbered  4  transinltted  to  Congrats  by  the 
President  ol  May  9,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  r>oes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  ix)int  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  tie  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  178.  nays  221.  not  voting  38. 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  89) 
YEAS— 178 


Thomson,  Wis.    Weaver 


Adair 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  HI 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass,  NJI. 
Bates 
Battm 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett,  Fla 


Bennett,  Mich.   Hall 


Devlne 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Fen  ton 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gathlngs 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 


Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

CahlU 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounian 
Derwlnskl 


Haiieck 
Hal  pern 


McVey 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Merrow 

MUler.  N.T. 

MUliken 

MlnshaU 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Mon-e 
Mosher 
Natcher 
Nel.sen 
Nvijaard 
O'Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
PeUy 
PUcher 
Pillion 
Pirnle 


Harrison,  Wyo.    Poff 


Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Herlong 
Hlestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman,  111. 


Qule 

Ray 

Beece 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Riley 
Rivers,  8.0. 


Hoffman,  Mich.  Roblson 


Horan 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

La n gen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonuugh 

Mclntire 


Roudebush 

St  George 

Schadeb<;rg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 


Tollefson 
Tupper 

Utt 
Van  Pelt 

Viin  Zandt 
Wallhaufeer 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Beck  worth 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boy  kin 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 
B>Tne  Pa. 
Cannon 

Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
C.ark 

Coad 
Cob  elan 
Cook 

Cooley 

German 

Curtis.  Mass 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiimegan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Priedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Gray 


Wels 
Westland 

Whalley 
Wharton 

Whit  ten 

Widnail 

NAYS — 221 

Green.  Pa. 

O.'.ffiths 
ii  ..-.^n,  Ga 
}i;:gen,  Cailf. 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Hirrls 
Hays 
Healey 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
.Henderson 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 
Ikard,  Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Cnllf 
Johnson.  Md 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogb 
Kilday 
Kllgore 
King,  Calif 
King.  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kltchin 
Kiuczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kowalskl 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lennon 
Lesinskl 
Llbonati 
Loser 

McCormack 
McDoweU 
McFall 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowlcz 
Mack 
^T  art  den 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Miller.  Clem 
MlUer. 

George  P 
Mills 
Moelier 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead.  P;i 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 


Williams 
WUsou,  Calif. 
Wilson.  Ind. 
Winstead 
Younger 


Moulder 

Muiter 

M.irphy 

Murray 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  111. 

O'Brien.  NY. 

OTIara.  111. 

O'Hara.Mich. 

Olsen 

ONem 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

r.abnut 

Ka;:daU 

Ki  ..sv 

R^  ..1.-    }>ti 

Rod»t.o 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

R.>s:e!.k   wski 

Ri.u-;. 

R  ithcrtord 

R\an 

St.  Gem.ain 

Santan^ela 

Saund 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

S:fee6 

SUk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbiefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tongue   Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

luck 

Vda:; 

U:;mtin 

\  a:.:k 

\".!iwin 

W  .:•(  r 

WnttJS 

WTi:  toner 

WirkerT>;.Hm 

w;:;i.s 

Yate.a 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NOT   VOTING— 38 


Ashley 

Bailey 

Belts 

Blltch 

Burke   Ky 

Cederber? 

Diggs 

Flndley 

Fmo 

Flynt 

Gavin 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg 


Harrison.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Kllbum 

Laird 

McMillan 

Mngnuson 

May 

Michel 

Moore 

Norrell 

Poeige 

Rains 

1. elf el 


Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Roosevelt 
Rousselot 

Suylo: 

.■^i.erpard 

S::er 

Slack 

Tl.on.psor. .  N  J. 

Wrleht 

Your.g 


So  the  resolution  wa.^;  rejected 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Moore  for,  with  Mr    Roosevelt  against. 
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Mr    Hosmer  for    with  Mr    Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr    Relfel    for    with    Mr.   Rivers    of   Alaska 
ag  ..nst 

Mrs    May  for,  with  Mr    Burke  of  Kentucky 
p:  unsr 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mrs    Green  of  Ore- 
gn-i  against 

Mr    Slack  for,  with  Mr    Sheppard   against 
Mr    Michel  for.  with  Mr    Ashley  against 
Mr    Laird  for,   with  Mr    Thompson   of   New 
J   rsey  against 

Mr    Betts  for    with  Mr    Magnvison  against 
Mr    KUburn  for,  with  Mr    Rains  against 
Mr    Gavin  for.  with  Mr    Diggs  against, 
Mr,  Kilburn  for.   with  Mr    Rains  aaginst 
Mr    Flno  for,  with  Mr    Roberts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Wright  with  Mr    Cederberg. 

Mr    Flynt  with  Mr   Slier. 

Mr    Bailey  with  Mr    Saylor. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RITLES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midniaht  to- 
night to  file  a  report 

The  SPE>_KER.  Is  there  ob]Pct:on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  object, 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  objection 
for  the  moment '' 

Mr,  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
might  say  simply  that  if  a  rule  is  report- 
ed out  on  the  housing  bill,  the  gentle- 
man's objection  will  preclude  its  being 
brought  up  tomorrow,  m  which  event  it 
will  be  programed  for  Thursday  and  will 
continue  until  the  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr    GROSS      I  understand. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Very  well;  it  is 
the   gentleman's   own    responsibility. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  putting  on  notice 
that  if  a  rule  is  reported  out  and  we  are 
unable  to  bring  it  up  tomorrow.  I  am 
programing  the  bill  for  Thursday,  and 
consideration  of  the  bill  will  continue 
the  rest  of  the  week  until  it  is  disposed 
of. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  LEG- 
ISLATIVE ACTION  JULY  3  AND  4 
TO  JULY  10 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  in  order  on  Monday. 
July  3.  be  transfeiTed  to  Monday.  July 
10:  that  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, in  order  on  Monday.  July  3.  be 
transferred  to  Monday.  July  10:  and 
that  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar,  in 
order  on  Tuesday.  July  4,  be  transferred 
to  Monday.  July  10 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORARY      DEGREES      AWARDED 
HON    JOHN  E    FOG  ARTY 

Mr    McCORMACK.     Mr    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  re- 
marks I  made  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
today  with  reference  to  our  friend  from 
Rhodp  Island  [Mr  FogartyI.  and  to  in- 
clude therein  copies  of  three  citations  in 
connection  with  honorary  degrees  he  re- 
ceived; also  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
that  point  in  the  Record;  and  also  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  holding  hearings  on 
one  of  the  most  highly  publicized  pieces 
of  farm  legislation  in  many  years.  The 
bill  is  entitled  "The  Agriculture  Act  of 
1961';  across  the  country  it  has  become 
known  as  the  omnibus  farm  bill;  in 
Washington  it  is  called  the  Freeman- 
Cochrane  farm  bill.  Officially,  it  is  H.R. 
6400  and  S.  1643. 

The  bill  has  been  publicized  as  an  au- 
thorization for  the  farmers  of  America 
to  write  their  own  agriculture  legislation 
by  electing  an  advisory  committee  in  each 
commodity  group,  which  committee  will 
write  the  law  dealing  with  that  com- 
modity. 

The  serious  truth  is  the  advisory  com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  a  list  of  names  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  bill  says  "the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  and  advise  with  such 
committee."  But  with  or  without  their 
advice  the  Secretary  writes  the  law.  The 
so-called  law  is  then  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  must  be  affirmatively  rejected 
by  Congress  within  60  days  after  its  sub- 
mission. If  it  is  not  affirmatively  re- 
jected, the  program  becomes  law  subject 
to  referendum. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress and  Congress  alone  is  vested  with 
the  legislative  authority.  This  bill 
would  vest  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  of  June  9,  1961. 
echoed  the  defense  of  the  argument  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  legislate, 
when  they  said: 

Although  this  procedure  has  been  followed 
for  years  without  crumbling  the  Republic.  In 
the  case  of  reorganizations  of  the  executive 
branch,  opponents  have  shouted  that  it  la 
unconstitutional    for    farm    programs. 

This  argument  was  completely  dis- 
credited on  the  floor  of  the  House  June 
15.  1961.  when  the  House  rejected  Re- 


organization Plan  No.  2  of  1961.  Repre- 
sentative Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  said 
in  part : 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  determination  to 
see  that  these  agencies  remain  Independent 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  arms  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Later  he  said : 

In  my  Judgment,  that  deals  with  basic, 
fundamental  policy  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
tended that  such  a  change  In  basic  policy  '' 
should  be  considered  by  the  regular  legisla- 
tive committee  In  the  regular,  ordinary  way 
(See  Congressional  RrcoRO,  p    10456:) 

The  Reorganization  Act  applies,  as 
Representative  Harris  pointed  out,  to 
regulatory  bodies  which  serve  as  an  arm 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  and 
not  the  executive  branch.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  clinched  the 
argument  by  saying: 

My  objection  to  this  reorganization  plan 
Is  that  It  attempts  by  a  reorganization  plan 
to  amend  the  fundamental  law  in  the  Com- 
munications Act.  I  think  that  Is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  believes  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  It,  but  he  does  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  In  this  way,  and  I 
do  not  either.  (See  Concrepsional  Record, 
p   10456  ) 

In  Other  words.  Speaker  Rayburn  is 
saying  that  legislation  is  the  function  of 
the  Congress  and  that  to  amend  or 
change  fimdamental  law  is  the  sole 
function  of  Congress  and  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  The  authority  to 
"veto"  is  not  legislating. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  complete 
credit  needs  for  agriculture,  supplant- 
ing the  functions  and  purpose  of  the 
banking  industry  in  the  Midwest. 

More  serious  than  all  of  the.se  objec- 
tions, however,  are  the  sections  dealing 
with  the  establishment  of  "National 
Marketing  Quotas"  and  the  establish- 
ment of  "Total  Supply."  In  establishing 
each,  the  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  into  account  first,  the  esti- 
mated carryover  at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year;  second,  the  esti- 
mated imports  during  such  marketing 
year;  and,  third,  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity. 

In  other  words,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  sugar,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  agricultural  legislation 
when  the  American  farmer  is  being 
legally  deprived  of  his  production  acre- 
age and  required  to  "move  over  "  and 
make  room  for  his  foreign  agricultural 
competitor. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  the  bill 
which  proposes  in  any  way  to  limit  com- 
petitive agricultural  imports.  Quotas 
are  established,  but  those  quotas  will 
only  be  enforced  against  the  American 
producer.  The  foreign  producer  is  in 
no  way  limited  from  flooding  the  Amer- 
ican market  with  agricultural  imports, 
which  in  fact  this  bill  invites. 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  farmer  has  seen  a  growing  bu- 
reaucracy taking  more  and  more  control 
over  what  he  can  plant  and  the  acre- 
age he  can  use,  and  tinkering  with  his 
market  price. 
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•While  he  has  been  told  by  the  politi- 
cians that  the  cutbacks  and  controls  are 
designed  to  bolster  his  income,  he  knows 
the  program  has  failed  when  he  looks  at 
his  bank  account  and  the  growing  mort- 
gage on  his  plant. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
spent  $8,127  billion  in  1960.  The  pay- 
roll covered  a  total  of  81,751  man-years. 
Department  officials,  putting  on  their 
best  "bib  and  tucker"  when  they  came 
before  Congress,  told  us  this  year  that 
they  got  back  more  than  $1,648  billion 
from  the  sale  of  farm  commodities. 
Then  they  say  that  services  the  Depart- 
ment performs  for  agriculture,  like  the 
services  the  Department  o!  Commerce 
performs  for  business  and  like  the  Labor 
Department  performs  for  the  U.S.  work- 
ingman.  cannot  be  charged  to  farm  sup- 
port programs  any  more  than  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs  can.  They 
amounted  to  another  $1'2  billion. 

They  add  that  our  foreign  relations 
and  military  programs,  using  money  and 
surplus  commodities,  amounted  to  an- 
other $P2  billion.  The  conservation 
program  still  cost  $237  million;  the  soil 
bank  cost  $324  million;  payment,  allot- 
ment, and  marketing-quota  programs 
cost  $207  million:  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  lo:;t  $1.5  billion  in 
commodity  loan  and  purchase  programs. 

Using  the  Department's  own  "charge- 
oft  to  other  uses"  system,  they  still  show 
that  the  taxpayers  in  1960  fiscal  year 
paid  $4  billion  for  farm  subsidies. 
While  that  money  was  being  paid  out 
in  loans  and  payments  and  to  put  Amer- 
ican production  into  expensive  storage, 
with  other  money  spent  to  give  it  away 
for  school  lunches,  relief,  and  foreign 
aid,  look  what  else  was  happening.  The 
United  States  imported  $4  billion  worth 
of  farm  products. 

During  the  past  10  years,  farm  pro- 
grams have  cost  the  taxpayers  $25.75 
billion.  During  that  same  period  we  im- 
p>orted  agricultural  products  valued  at 
nearly  $42  billion.  While  this  was  go- 
ing on,  we  piled  up  in  Government  stor- 
age, according  to  the  latest  figures,  a 
record  1.1  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  1.4 
billion  bushels  of  corn.  2.6  million  bales 
of  cotton.  2  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  about  336  million  pounds  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk,  to  name  some  of 
the  major  items.  Those  are  valued  in 
Government  inventory  at  $5  8  billion. 

Those  kinds  of  figures  give  us  pause  in 
Congress  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  for  a  new  farm  bill  or  new  foreign 
trade  legislation.  The  administrations 
of  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
were  so  involved  in  postwar  foreign  pol- 
icy programs  to  strengthen  our  allies 
and  build  a  strong  defensive  ring  around 
the  Communist  bloc  countries  that  our 
foreign-trade  program  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  balance  with  our  domes- 
tic farm  price  support  program. 

When  the  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  n  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
emergency  trade  programs  were  tools 
badly  needed  at  the  time.  But  it  is 
time  now  for  these  programs  to  face  a 
realistic  appraisal  in  the  light  of  foreign 
economic  recovery. 

We  do  not  have  a  domestic  farm  sur- 
plus problem  today,  we  have  an  import 
problem  which  subsidies  to  the  Ameri- 


can farmer  will  not  solve.  No  amount  of 
money  spent  to  fix  minimum  prices  for 
U.S.  farm  products  will  do  the  job  when 
American  markets  are  left  open  to  im- 
ported products  from  the  low-labor-cost 
foreign  countries. 

farm  legislative  history 

Present  type  farm  programs  started 
witli  Henry  Wallace  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  using  first,  acreage  and  pro- 
duction controls  to  create  a  planned 
scarcity,  thereby  forcing  prices  up  in  the 
marketplace;  and,  second.  Government 
purchase  and  storage  of  surpluses. 

That  theory  was  not  working  too  well 
when  agriculture — as  well  as  the  rest 
of  our  depression-ridden  economy — was 
bailed  out  by  the  outbreak  of  World 
Warn. 

The  Government  set  guaranteed  prices 
for  commodities  and  promised  further 
that  when  war  ended  the.se  prices  would 
not  be  suddenly  chopped  back.  The 
American  farmers  switched  production 
on  millions  of  acres,  rangeland  was  con- 
verted to  cultivated  cropland,  resulting 
in  a  magnificent  production  effort,  in 
some  crops,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  in  times  of  peace. 

The  war  effort  called  for  production  of 
staple  transportable  and  storable  com- 
modities, so  much  of  the  heavy  new 
investments  and  new  crop  acreages  went 
into  the  so-called  basic  commodities  such 
ar  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  the  like. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  Govern- 
ment lived  up  to  its  promise  to  continue 
supporting  these  basic  commodity  prices 
and  strange  things  began  to  happen  to 
the  "balance"  in  our  domestic  farm  pro- 
duction situation.  It  became  more 
profitable  for  the  farmer  to  sell  his 
corn  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  price 
than  to  feed  it  to  hogs,  which  then  had 
to  be  sold  on  a  nonsupported  market. 
The  com  went  into  Government  storage. 

Simultaneously  the  Nation  was  awak- 
ening to  its  new  resp>onsibilities  in  world 
reconsti'uction.  With  the  necessity  of 
building  strong  economies  in  the  friend- 
ly nations — under  the  new  threat  of 
international  communism — we  began 
slashing  American  tariffs  by  interna- 
tional agreements.  Foreign  products  be- 
gan to  take  over  more  and  more  of  our 
markets  while  our  products  went  into 
Government  storage. 

Congress  began  to  study  the  problem 
again  but  approaching  it  from  a  view- 
point of  maintaining  prices  by  cur- 
tailing production,  it  became  just  a 
patchwork  affair  tacked  onto  the  old  pro- 
grams. And  with  the  role  of  world  lead- 
ership being  new  to  both  Congress  and 
the  administration,  they  failed  to  coor- 
dinate the  foreign  policy  and  trade  pro- 
grams with  the  farm  programs. 

Outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  brought 
new  demand  and  higher  prices,  post- 
poning the  showdown  on  these  issues  that 
had  been  shaping  up  in  1950.  In  1954 
with  an  uneasy  truce  in  Korea,  Secre- 
tary Benson's  plan  for  flexible  price  sup- 
ports ranging  as  low  as  65  percent  of 
parity  ran  headon  into  the  unyielding 
opposition  of  congressional  farm  leaders 
who  did  not  believe  the  economy  would 
be  served  by  drastic  farm  price  cuts. 

Since  1954  the  Democrats  have  had 
control  of  Congress,  and  with  a  Republi- 


can President  from  1953  to  January  1961, 
we  saw  one  of  the  strangest  periods  in 
political  history,  as  it  affects  agriculture. 
Secretary  Benson  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  Congress  were  at  logger- 
heads on  every  major  issue.  The  Secre- 
tary was  unable  to  get  his  proposals 
through  Congress.  Bills  brought  out  by 
the  committees  generally  faced  bitter 
administration  opposition  and  certain 
veto  if  they  were  not  changed  by  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

problem  is  oversttpplt 

With  a  growing  recognition  of  the  cir- 
cumstances involved,  the  politicians  this 
year  should  be  a  little  wary  of  crying  out 
that  our  farm  problem  is  one  of  over- 
production. A  check  of  the  records 
clearly  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
that  the  problem  instead  is  one  of  over- 
supply.  At  first  glance  these  two  terms 
may  seem  synonymous;  actually,  there 
is  a  vast  difference. 

Oversupply  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  our  domestic  economy  can  be 
caused  by  three  things:  First,  excessive 
domestic  production;  second.  excessi%'e 
imports:  and.  third,  a  lag  in  exports  An 
economic  analysis  of  the  situation  leads 
to  a  pretty  definite  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  latter  two  causes  which  provide  the 
oversupply  situation  in  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  this  with  simple  figures, 
here  are  some  thincs  the  Congress  must 
face  up  to  when  they  try  to  keep  their 
promises  to  solve  the  problem  with  new 
farm  laws  and  programs. 

In  1960  we  imported  live,  or  the  carcass 
equivalent  of  1,504.000  head  of  beef, 
1.341,000  head  of  hogs.  1.105.000  head  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
tcnnine  just  how  many  acres  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  beef,  a  hog.  or  a  lamb 
on  a  national  average  basis. 

My  section  of  South  Dakota  is  fairly 
typical,  though,  of  the  great  wheat  and 
livestock  producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  that  area.  On  their 
land  they  permit  the  crazins  of  22  head 
of  cattle  per  section  per  year,  meaning 
a  requirement  of  almost  30  acres  per  beef 
for  natural  grazing  It  take.*;  2  years 
on  the  ranee  to  pet  the  beef  ready  for  the 
feedlot.  That  means  60  acres  total  graz- 
ing, then  the  production  of  many  more 
acres  of  grain  are  needed  to  finish  out 
that  beef  in  the  feedlot 

IMPORTS — IDLE    .^CEES 

However,  there  are  many  areas  where 
a  beef  can  be  produced  on  considerably 
less  acreage,  so  consulting  with  some  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  have  set  a  conservatively  low  estimate, 
that  nationwide  it  would  require  an  aver- 
age of  20  acres  to  produce  a  finished  beef. 
That  means  that  the  iiriports  of  beef 
alone  in  1  year  have  supplanted  more 
than  30  million  acres  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  national  wheat 
allotment  is  only  55  million  acres  and  we 
think  we  are  in  trouble  on  wheat.  Give 
the  American  farmer  the  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing just  the  beef  that  goes  onto  the 
American  tables  and  you  have  solved  a 
large  share  of  the  problem. 

The  acreage  supplanted  by  imported 
pork,  lamb,  and  mutton  is  also  very 
large.  Last  year  we  imported  half  our 
sugar  supply,  which  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  estimates  it  would  require 
1.380,000  U.S.  acres  to  produce  if  we 
had  not  imported  it.  But  our  domestic 
sugarbeet  growers  are  under  the  strict- 
est of  production  controls.  For  years 
we  have  been  importing  most  of  this 
sugar  from  Cuba  at  prices  far  above  the 
world  market.  In  1959  that  Castro- 
controlled  country  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  $178  million  subsidy  above 
world  prices  while  the  Government  here 
was  paying  growers  to  keep  land  idle 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  it 
would  require  the  annual  production  of 
from  50  to  75  million  acres  to  produce 
the  wool  that  is  imported  for  use  in  this 
country.  In  wool  we  have  a  real  exam- 
ple of  the  impact  of  imports  on  our 
farm  support  programs.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  this  country  produced  80  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption  of 
apparel  wool.  After  the  war  this  coun- 
try reduced  its  import  duties  on  wool. 
By  1953,  even  with  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  most  of  the  U.S.  wool 
going  into  Government  storage,  foreign 
competition  had  driven  over  40  percent 
of  American  production  out  of  existence. 

The  producers  sought  tariff  protec- 
tion from  Congress.  The  President 
announced  that  he  would  veto  any  bill 
raising  the  wool  tariff  because  it  might 
interfere  with  our  trade  and  relations 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Con- 
gress adopted  an  alternate  plan,  allow- 
ing the  American  grown  wool  to  be  sold 
on  the  U.S.  market  at  the  price  set  by 
the  imports.  Then  the  Government 
pays  the  US  growers  the  difference. 
That  one  little  item,  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $55  million  last  year — 
charged  to  farm  subsidies,  not  foreign 
economic  aid. 

Much  IS  made  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  storage  some  167  million  bushels 
of  barley,  268  million  bushels  of  oats, 
costing  us  $20  million  per  year  just  to 
store.  During  the  past  10  years  we 
have  imported  225  million  bushels  of 
barley  and  310  million  bushels  of  oats. 
Considering  these  figures,  whose  feed 
grain  is  being  stored  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense? 

Of  course,  we  cannot  now  suddenly 
cut  off  all  foreign  imports  and  live  in 
this  world  today.  But  some  common- 
sense  can  be  brought  into  the  program, 
working  toward  the  day  when  the 
American  farmer  will  at  least  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  American  people  Then  we  will  need 
no  soil  bank,  no  set  aside,  no  payment 
in  kind,  no  acreage  controls,  no  Govern- 
ment loan  or  purcha.se  .subsidy  program, 
and  we  can  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  farm  commodity  ."Storage  business. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  while  these  excessive 
imports  were  pouring  into  this  country 
and  the  taxpayer  was  spending  billions 
for  farm  price  supports,  the  net  income 
of  the  American  farmer  continued  to 
drop. 

Weighing  the  domestic  farm  problem 
and  the  foreign  relations  problem,  the 
Congress  must  make  some  determina- 
tions. How  much  of  the  American  mar- 
ket is  the  American  farmer  entitled  to? 
How  much  farm  subsidy  can  and  will  the 
taxpayers  continue  to  pay  as  an  adjunct 
to    foreign    aid?     Should    we    sacriflce 


American  acncullure  to  the  foreign 
producer  as  the  omnibus  farm  bill  pro- 
poses in  view  of  the  international  situa- 
tion and  try  to  maintain  our  Nation's 
economic  strength  solely  .^s  an  indus- 
trial Nation?  In  case  we  adopt  the  lat- 
ter, may  God  help  us  in  the  event  of 
war. 

ACRIC^TLT^-RAL    EXPORTS 

As  to  the  third  cause  listed  for  an 
"oversupply"  situation — a  lag  in  ex- 
ports— we  face  another  hard  fact  of 
postwar  world  economics  and  foreign 
relations  in  this.  Throughout  our  na- 
tional history  prior  to  World  War  II, 
America  was  an  agricultural  exporting 
Nation.  This  is  no  longer  true.  This 
fact  is  just  catching  up  with  us  because 
we  exported  all  we  could  spare  during 
the  war  and  very  heavily  in  the  world 
relief  period  following  the  war.  with  the 
Korean  conflict  hiding  the  true  situation 
for  another  period  of  time. 

Our  first  act  to  aid  the  free  world  na- 
tions afterthe  war  was  to  assist  In  get- 
ting their  agricultural  production  roll- 
ing. We  provided  modem  equipment, 
tools,  seed  and  technical  know-how  to 
build  their  production  for  their  own  con- 
.sumption  and  as  the  fastest  way  to  pro- 
vide them  with  products  for  international 
trade.  We  helped  them  build  dams  and 
develop  irrigation  projects.  Soon  these 
countries  were  taking  advantage  of  their 
cheap  labor  to  not  only  ship  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  but  to  take 
over  foreign  markets  to  which  we  had 
traditionally  exported.  And  you  should 
hear  the  cries  of  "foul"  when  we  try  to 
sell  or  give  away  some  of  our  surplus 
storage  crops  on  foreign  markets  where 
these  allies  of  the  free  world  have  now 
developed  their  own  markets. 

STRANGE    EXPORT    BUSINESS 

Last  year  by  using  export  subsidies  of 
various  kinds,  our  agricultural  exports 
amounted  to  $4  5  billion.  Even  that  fig- 
ure came  about  to  a  large  degree  because 
our  Government  needed  to  get  rid  of  its 
farm  program  stockpiles.  We  disposed 
of  much  of  it  by  export  under  Public  Law 
480. 

This  law  permits  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  give  part  of  it  away  in  the 
form  of  foreign  relief  and  to  sell  part  of 
it  in  foreign  countries  accepting  their 
soft  currencies  in  payment  and  agreeing 
to  spend  the  money  in  that  country,  not 
bring  it  back  home.  These  countries  then 
generally  spend  that  money  to  build 
dams,  power  projects,  highways,  indus- 
trial plants — many  of  which  are  then 
turned  over  to  American  firms  to  oper- 
ate— and  other  things  that  will  help 
them  produce  more  and  compete  better. 

Of  the  $4.5  billion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports la.'-t  year,  more  than  $1  billion  was 
disposed  of  through  Public  Law  480 — 
$2.2  billion  received  taxpayer  subsidies 
through  the  Government  selling  their 
stocks  at  less  than  the  market  prices,  and 
by  export  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
and  in  short-term  credits.  Ocean  trans- 
portation subsidies  to  get  these  com- 
modities overseas  cost  another  $110  mil- 
lion. Tlie  subsidy  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
amounted  to  more  than  10  percent  of 
total  value. 

Agricultural  exports  which  are  not 
gifts  or  which  are  not  subsidized  in  one 


way  or  another  are  very  small  indeed. 
Yet  the  Government  agencies  use  these 
subsidized  expKjrt  figures  in  calculating 
our  trade  balance  while  the  Department 
of  State  claims  we  must  keep  our  imports 
high  to  protect  our  farm  export  market. 

We  do  not  just  have  a  lag  in  exports; 
we  have  almost  a  nonexistent  market  for 
legitimate  expnirts  because  of  the  difTer- 
ence  in  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  the 
standards  of  the  low  wage  countries 
abroad. 

Included  in  the  cost-of-living  figure  is 
a  tax  upon  the  American  farmer  and 
consumer  of  $48  billion  annually  for  de- 
fense. Defense  of  whom?  The  entire 
free  world,  including  our  agricultural 
competitors.  This  defense  figure  must 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  everything  we 
produce  and  sell:  it  is  not  included  in 
the  cost  of  production  by  our  competi- 
tors. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  dollar 
differential.  The  American  farmer  takes 
a  cow  to  the  packinghouse.  He  receives 
a  dollar  bill  which,  because  of  inflation, 
will  purchase  only  48  cents'  worth  of 
wire,  grass,  tractor,  automobile,  and 
everything  else  needed  by  him  to  operate 
his  farm.  His  foreign  competitor  im- 
ports and  sells  a  cow  at  the  same  pack- 
inghouse, receives  an  American  dollar 
bill  which  appears  to  be  exactly  like  the 
one  received  by  the  American  farmer, 
except  that  the  foreign  farmer  can  take 
his  dollar  bill  to  any  International  Bank 
in  the  world,  demand  and  receive  100 
cents"  worth  of  gold  from  our  gold  de- 
PKJsits  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  boys  with  the  striped  pants  in  the 
State  Department  may  be  able  to  figure 
out  how  this  is  fair  competition,  but  the 
man  in  overalls  on  the  tractor  Ls  begin- 
ning to  wonder  just  how  this  adds  up  to 
equality  of  opportunity. 

IDLE    AGUES 

The  situation  is  very  serious.  Out  )f 
the  391  million  acres  of  cropland  in  the 
United  States,  only  321  million  acres 
produced  harvests  in  1960.  There  were 
some  crop  failures  and  some  land  laying 
idle  for  summer  fallow,  but  most  of  this 
idle  acreage  was  not  in  production  be- 
caiise  of  economic  conditions,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  was  paying  farmers  to 
keep  23  million  acres  of  it  idle  In  the 
so-called  Soil  Bank.  Too  few  people  to- 
day realize  that  the  Soil  Bank  has  long- 
term  contracts,  running  as  far  ahead  as 
1969.  The  taxpayers  have  already  paid 
out  approximately  $2 '4  billion  since 
1956 — including  1960 — and  are  obligated, 
under  existing  rental  agreements,  to  pay 
out  another  $1.7  billion  before  the  con- 
tracts expire. 

The  Government  is  paying  to  keep  28  >/2 
million  acres  out  of  commodity  produc- 
tion this  year— up  5 '2  million  from 
1959 — meaning  there  are  no  tenant 
farmers  or  farmworkers  producing  in- 
come from  that  land.  Coupled  with  an- 
other 14  million  acres  idled  because  of 
the  economic  situation,  you  can  see  what 
this  is  doing  to  the  economy  in  the  small 
farming  communities.  The  tractor 
salesman,  the  filling  station  operator, 
and  even  the  tax  collector  are  feeling  the 
pinch.  And  the  American  taxpayer  is 
footing  quite  a  bill. 
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THE    BOLUnOI* 

Congress  must  face  up  to  the  facts  of 
life.  We  cannot  continue  to  drift  aim- 
lessly along  hoping  to  solve  all  problems 
by  simply  dishing  dollars  ou*  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Congress  must  make  a 
determination  on  the  basic  policy  of  how 
to  give  the  American  farmer  a  fair  and 
first  chance  at  the  American  market, 
then  on  how  to  bring  our  own  distorted 
production  picture  into  balance. 

The  welfare -staters  know  full  well  the 
American  people  will  not  surrender  their 
God-given  freedom  except  on  the  prom- 
ise of  something  for  nothing.  They 
plan  to  completely  break  the  farm  mar- 
ket with  imports  and  then  through  plans 
to  be  offered  under  H.R.  6400  and  S. 
1643  they  will  give  the  farmer  the 
choice  between  high  price  supports  with 
strict  regulation  and  regimentation  or  no 
support  with  fieedom  of  operation  and 
freedom  of  sale  on  a  market  broken  with 
cheap  foreign  imports  and  constant  mar- 
ket breaking  disposal  of  Government 
surpluses.  Yes;  the  farmer  will  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  program,  but  as  in  the  case  of  pleb- 
iscites held  in  certain  other  countries,  if 
he  wants  to  stay  in  business  he  is  forced 
to  vote  "yah." 

With  the  majority  in  Congress  pre- 
ferring not  to  tackle  the  real  problems 
confronting  agriculture,  but  being  will- 
ing to  just  pitch  cash  at  the  problem 
hoping  it  will  go  away,  there  is  little  hope 
of  anything  constructive  coming  out  of 
this  session.  It  will  be  easier  just  to 
sit  back  and  accept  the  welfare  state. 
Maybe  the  next  generation  will  be  will- 
ing to  fight  its  way  back  to  freedom. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCA HON  DREAM 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Johansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cur- 
rent U.S.  OfiQce  of  Education  report  sets 
some  new  records  for  bureaucratic  arro- 
gance and  doubletalk. 

The  document  is  entitled  "A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future."  It  is 
a  blueprint  for  a  grandiose  expansion  of 
the  personnel,  operating  costs,  programs, 
prestige,  and  power  of  this  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Empire  building  is  nothing  new  for 
eager  beaver  bureaucrats  and  Govern- 
ment planners  but  this  report  has  its 
own  special  touch  of  brashness. 

It  develops  much  of  its  alleged  case  for 
the  prop>osed  expansion  of  the  agency 
by,  in  effect,  telling  Congress  what  it — 
Congress — is  going  to  do  in  the  way  of 
enlarging  Federal  intrusion  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  report  lists  no  less  than  11  areas 
in  which,  it  states,  new  or  significantly 
expanded  Federal  a.ssistance  and  activ- 
ity in  public  e-ducation  may  be  antici- 
pated— all.  of  course,  to  be  administered 
by  this  glorified,  superduper  agency. 


The  report  gives  top  position  on  this 
list  to  Federal  grants  to  States  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  This 
is  a  presumptuous  count iiig  of  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  with  this  very 
issue  scheduled  for  debat+^  and  decision 
in  the  House  within  the  next  f  ;w  weeks. 

The  report  dogmatically  proclaims  as 
gospel  the  popular  line  of  Federal  aid 
advocates  regarding  "the  substantial 
revenue  resomces  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  opposed  to  those 
available  to  the  States  and  1  realities. " 
A  great  many  Members  of  Congress,  wor- 
ried about  the  $290  billion  national  debt, 
the  administration's  new  multibillion 
dollar  spending  programs,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  request  for  a  $298  billion  debt 
ceiling,  do  not  accept  this  self-serving 
bureaucratic  dictum. 

One  of  the  11  items  of  anticipated  ex- 
panding Federal  activity  is  described  as 
"Broadening  of  Federal  interest  in  cur- 
riculum aTid  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion." 

This  serves  to  underscore  the  danger- 
ous doubletalk  involved  in  this  report. 

The  usual  perfunctory  bows  are  made 
in  the  report  to  the  principle  of  State  and 
local  control  of  education.  The  reassur- 
ing word  is  offered  that  the  center  of 
gravity  in  American  education  rests  well 
outside  the  Federal  Government." 

Yet  the  preponderance  of  the  report 
points  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction — 
including  the  reference  to  "Federal  in- 
terest in  curriculimi." 

For  example,  the  rep>ort  clearly  rele- 
gates to  the  past  "a  society  in  which 
virtually  all  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  American  education  rested  ouuside  the 
Federal  Government."  Ekiually  it  de- 
scribes in  the  past  tense,  and  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  a  past  era,  "a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  directive  force  of 
American  education  resided  in  States, 
local  communities,  and  autonomous 
in.stitutions." 

The  report  is  too  adroit  to  forth - 
rightly  acknowledge  the  ob.iective  of 
Federal  control  of  education. 

But  the  increasing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  termj  of  direc- 
tion, activity,  leadership,  assistance,  and 
so  forth  is  constantly  stressed.  So  is  the 
chaiTge  in  public  conviction  as  lo  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area 
of  education. 

Clever  words  cannot — and  do  not — 
conceal  the  intention  or  the  consequence. 
However  described,  it  adds  up  to  Federal 
domination  of  education  in  the  areas  of 
financial  support  and  policy  determina- 
tion.    And  that  is  a  Federal  control 

The  report.  "A  Federal  Education 
Agency  for  the  Future.'"  is  a  clear  notice 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  that  a  vote 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  vote  for 
Federal  control  of  education — and  a  vote 
to  make  the  OflBce  of  Education  bureau- 
crats' dream  come  true. 


SOMETHING  MuKL  VALUABLE  THAN 
THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Berry!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  the  brief 
remarks  that  I  have  to  make  today  might 
well  be  titled  "Hurrah  For  Our  Team." 

I  refer  to  the  two  Americans  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  who  replied  to  a  business 
proposal  from  Russia  with  a  "No  "  that 
may  be  heard  round  the  world. 

I  am  so  very  grateful  to  this  kind  of 
American  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
limit  my  praise.  They  are  not  only  cou- 
rageous men  but  modest  men.  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  them.  Yet.  they 
must  be  cited  honorably  for  what  they 
have  done,  not  only  to  their  own  credit — 
but  also  because  they  are  a  symbol  of  our 
system.  Men  such  as  these  abound 
throughout  oiu'  country  and  supply  its 
strength. 

These  are  the  two  businessmen,  sup- 
pliers to  the  lumber  industry,  who  have 
declined  what  could  have  been  a  $600,000 
order  for  machinery  for  shipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  reason,  given  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  was  that  his  com- 
pany would  have  nothing  lo  do  with 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Wiley],  for  calling  to  our  attention 
Jtme  14  this  act.  He  referred  to  this 
deed  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  It 
is  clearly  one  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  Americans  who  rejected  a  pi  ofi table 
business  transaction — a  transaction  that 
was  perfectly  legal  and  would  have  been 
sanctioned  by  our  State  Department — in 
order  to  avoid  giving  to  the  Communist 
world  the  "largest  and  most  highly  auto- 
matic sawmill  in  the  world." 

I  have  labeled  thi.':  an  act  of  self-.sacri- 
fice  because  I  believe  these  men  have  the 
truest  perspective  of  American  destiny  in 
this  world  and  a  recognition  of  their  re- 
sr>onsibility.  For  a  company  to  turn 
down  an  order  repre.senting  10  percent  of 
its  normal  annual  busine.ss  is  proof  in- 
deed of  putting  principle  before  profit. 
U'ho  among  us  would  not  want  to  in- 
crease our  profitable  business  by  that  rate 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  order? 

But  I  suggest.  Mr  Speaker,  that  all 
Americans  must  adopt  for  themselves  a 
standard  of  personal  judgment  for  action 
based  uF>on  much  more  than  immediate 
loss  or  gam.  The  long-term  investment 
that  each  of  us  has  in  securmc  freedom 
for  our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and. 
yes.  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world,  involves  much  more  than  an  an- 
nual profit-and-loss  statement 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  available  for  our  reading  an 
article  from  one  of  America's  leading 
newspapers  de.<;cribing  in  detail  the  ac- 
tion of  these  two  American.^.  M  E.  Hill- 
man  and  Gordon  B  Anderson  This 
story  was  also  made  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 

IMr.  SCHOEPPELl. 

One  facet  of  this  act  of  patriotism  I 
think  deserves  special  mention  at  this 
time.  But  first  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
what  happened.  Let  me  summarize  for 
those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  not^  of  these  facts,  what  actually 
transpired      About    a    year   and    a    half 
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ago,  a  survey  of  the  1  000  largest  sawmills 
in  the  United  States  disclosed  that  94 
percent  were  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  lumber  sorting  equip- 
ment, and  that  not  less  than  17.000  man- 
hours  a  year  could  be  saved  in  each  of 
these  sawmills  by  using  such  equipment 
to  replace  the  manual  sorting  of  lumber 
in  such  large  mills.  The  effect  of  such  a 
development  on  the  price  that  consum- 
ers pay  for  this  most  excellent  product  of 
construction  is  obvious. 

Just  last  spring  the  prototype  of  the 
new  automatic  soitincj  equipment  was 
demonstrated  at  Seattle  for  our  domes- 
tic and  Canadian  lumber  producers.  In 
September  of  last  year  it  was  demon- 
strated at  the  World  Forestry  Congress 
to  1.500  government  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives from  all  over  the  world. 
Apparently  the  Soviets  were  sufficiently 
impressed  to  place  an  order  with  the 
developers  of  this  equipment. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  tar 
all  busmessmen  with  a  brush  of  un- 
savoriness.  It  takes  the  kind  of  action 
that  these  two  businessmen  pursued  to 
demonstrate  once  again  that  there  are 
in  our  business  community  men  of  prin- 
ciple and  purpose,  dedicated  to  a  system 
of  private  enterprise — with  conscience — 
that  is  the  example  for  all  the  world  to 
follow. 

Let  me  use  the  words  of  Mr  Hillman 
and  Mr.  Anderson  in  their  response  to 
the  Soviet  order.  Mr.  Hillman  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  company 
through  which  the  Russian  order  had 
been  placed: 

YjU  h;ive  advised  us  of  vour  decision  to 
use  the  REDCO  Magnestat  Memory  Control 
System  for  the  sl.x  compiete  lumber  sorting 
machines  In  an  Immense  new  sawmill  you 
will  be  engineering  for  Installation  in  the 
U  S.S.R  This  represents  to  us  attainment 
of  a  goal  toward  which  we  have  been  striv- 
ing f'jr  :he  pa^r  2  years. 

The  proposed  mill  will  be  the  largest  In 
the  world,  with  a  planned  capacity  of  1.500,- 
000  board-feet  per  d.iy  and  will  be  superior 
In  Its  automation  controls  to  any  lumber 
mill  Ln  North  America 

Your  purchase  order  to  us  would  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $150,000  which  repre- 
sents almost  10  percent  of  our  annual  vol- 
ume and  we  woiild  expect  to  gross  in  the 
neighborhood   of  .840  000  on   that  order. 

We  are  nevertheless  declining  your  offer 
even  though  the  shipment  of  our  control  ap- 
paratus Is  perfectly  legal  and  unrestricted 
by  any  State  Department  restrictions  and  at 
the  same  time  fully  realizing  that  some- 
where, somehow,  other  controls  can  be  pur- 
chased by  you  or  by  the  US  S  R.  to  achieve 
some  form  of  control  which  will  do  the  Job. 
Certainly  not  as  well  as  our  controls  would 
do  it,  nor  as  reliably,  nor  as  Ine.xpenslvely. 
We  also  realize  that  our  decision,  while 
representing  a  noticeable  loss  in  sales  and 
earnings  to  our  company,  will  only  have  the 
slightest  Impact  on  the  total  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  at  REDCO  are  unanimously  convinced 
of  the  following  facts: 

The  Russian  Government  has  vowed  In- 
numerable times  to  achieve  the  ultimate  de- 
struction and  elunination  of  democracy 
either  by  all-out  warfare  or  by  economic 
warfare.     The  result  would  be  the  same. 

Dally,   throughout   the  world  In  a  relent- 
less,   predictable     program     we     see     Russia 
I  slowly  but  surely  achieving  that  goal.     Hun- 
'  gary.   China,   Tibet.   North    Korea.   Vietnam, 
Laos.      Next   comes   Formosa.    South   Korea. 


Japan.  India,  and  their  final  victory  by  one 
means  cr   another  will   be  North  America. 

The  f  ne  advantage  we  In  North  America 
have  over  the  Communist  bloc  Is  our  pro- 
duction know-how.  and  It  was  that  single 
ability  more  than  any  one  factor  which 
brought  about  victory  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  and.  at  the  moment,  still 
insures  our  victory  In  world  war  III.  To 
knowingly  give  away  even  the  tiniest  por- 
tion of  that  production  superiority  repre- 
sented by  the  excellence  of  the  Magnestat 
Control  System  would  represent  to  us  the 
admission  of  the  inevitability  of  world  domi- 
nation by  communism.  To  this  we  will  never 
admit. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  your  rep- 
resentative was  told  by  the  Russian  pur- 
chasing committee  that  they  could  not  train 
enough  technical  people  In  the  next  20  years 
to  achl'?ve  the  building  of  this  tremendous 
lumber  mill  and  were  therefore  purchasing 
North  American  technical  know-how  to  close 
the  gap  from  20  years  to  2  years.  REDCO 
will  have  no  part  In  handing  this  advantage 
to  our  sworn  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perspective  that  these 
men  have  to  me  is  amazing.  Recogniz- 
ing wh,it  they  thought  would  be  a  lim- 
ited impact  of  their  action,  they,  never- 
thele.ss  adhered  to  their  beliefs.  Would 
that  all  Americans  would  heed  their 
cr>'.  Mr  Anderson  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Fabricators.  Inc.,  responded  in  this  way 
in  a  letter  turning  down  the  Russian 
offer: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  Inviting  our 
company  to  make  a  proposal  for  six  auto- 
matic luml)er  sorters  utilizing  our  design. 

We  have,  after  considerable  soul  search- 
ing, come  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
these  sorters  would  be  shipped  to  the  USSR, 
for  automation  in  what  they  propose  to 
build  as  the  largest  automated  sawmill  In 
the  world,  exploiting  tJhe  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  of  Industry  of  North  Amerlc...  we 
cannot  participate  in  this  project. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Russians  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  many  years  behind  in 
technical  know-how  in  this  particular  In- 
dustry. In  the  openly  declared  economic 
warfare  which  they  have  challenged  us  to. 
we  belle'.e  that  our  cooperation  would  be 
little  les.s  than  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
an  enemy,  who  hope  to  dominate  our  way 
of  life. 

We  recognize  that  this  action  on  our  part 
will  probably  not  be  of  too  great  an  effect 
on  this  whole  project  and  that  we  are 
eliminating  a  large  potential  source  of  busi- 
ness, but  somewhere,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  point,  we  must  be  willing  to  be  counted 
as  thinking  of  our  own  country's  welfare 
before  the  dollar. 

We  bt'lleve  that  many  Canadian  and 
American  mills  will  soon  be  Installing  this 
automatl;  equipment  and  we  look  forward 
to  collaborating  with  you  in  Canada  in 
keeping  our  countries  the  leaders  In  the 
liunber  industry  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  coura- 
geous decisions  of  these  two  American 
businessmen — suppliers  to  the  Itimber 
industry —will  be  heralded  by  every  be- 
liever in  the  integrity  of  man  and  the 
eternal  .spirit  of  freedom.  This  is  the 
image  ol  the  American  businessman — 
the  product  of  America's  private  enter- 
prise system.  Our  friends  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  in  South  America,  yes, 
even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  should  note 
this  Ammican  spii-it.  I  offer  my  per- 
sonal   thanks   in   public    to   these   two 
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businessmen  and  commend  to  all  Amer- 
icans their  earnest  patriotic  fervor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  applaud 
this  action  of  these  Seattle  businessmen 
in  dealing  with  this  situation. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  H    BENDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. June  18.  1961.  one  of  the  most  col- 
orful figures  in  Ohio  politics.  George  H. 
Bender,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio, 
passed  away. 

Bom  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  September 
29.  1896.  he  developed  an  early  interest 
in  and  love  for  politics,  which  remained 
with  him  throughout  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Bender  was  first  elected  to  public 
office  in  1920  when  at  the  age  of  24  he 
served  his  first  of  five  consecutive  terms 
in  the  Ohio  Senate.  During  the  period 
1938  to  1954  he  served  seven  terms  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  representing  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  Congressman  at  Large 
for  six  terms,  and  the  newly  created  23d 
District  of  Ohio  in  hts  last  term  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  In  1954  he  was 
elected  US.  Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired 
2 -year  term  of  the  late  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Mr.  Bender  was  a  vigorous  and  en- 
thusiastic chairman  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Ohio  Republican  Party  organ- 
ization for  many  years,  relinquishing  this 
leadership  upon  his  election  as  U-8.  Sen- 
ator in  1954.  He  served  his  party  long 
and  faithfully  under  extremely  trying 
local  political  conditions. 

A.<>  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  as 
U.S.  Senator,  he  was  a  willing  and  effec- 
tive servant  of  his  constituents,  and  a 
courageous,  forceful  supporter  of  his 
party's  legislative  goals.  The  son  of  im- 
migrant parents.  Mr  Bender  served  his 
counti-y.  his  State,  his  community,  and 
hLs  political  party  with  a  determination 
and  devotion  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  his  many  friends. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  devoted 
wife  who  has  long  been  loved  by  all  the 
people  of  Ohio  as  well  as  to  his  two 
daughters. 


OUR    FOREIGN    PuUCY    PROBLEMS 
FROM    LAOS   TO   WEST   BERLIN 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  FRKLiNCinnrsENl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  10  articles  by  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  now 
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appearing  in  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

The  first  of  these  articles  discusses  our 
foreign  policy  problems  from  Laos  to 
West  Berlin.  It  offers,  I  believe,  cogent 
thinking  on  thes<>  crucial  problems  His 
views  on  other  topics.  I  am  sure,  will  be 
equally  helpful  and  thoughtful  regard- 
ing matters  of  current  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Convince  Khrushchev  We  Wouu)  Fioht  for 
Pkeeoom,  Nixon  Says 

(First  article  in  a  series  of  10  to  be  published 
in  the  coming  year) 

( By  Richard  M  Nixon  i 

It  was  all  but  Inevitable  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  would  follow  up  the  summit 
conference  by  precipitating  a  new  Berlin 
crisis. 

Things  have  been  going  too  well  for  the 
Soviet  dictator.  In  space.  In  Laos,  and  even 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  for  him  to  pass  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  No  1  target  of  this  stage  of  the 
cold  war — the  West  Germas  Republic. 

No  matter  how  you  rationalize  It,  this  is 
what  Khrushchev  Is  after  in  Berlin — and 
what  he  may  get,  If  we  falter  A  victory  in 
Berlin,  no  matter  how  limited,  would  give 
Khrushchev  the  leverage  he  wants  on  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  West  Germans.  Men 
win  not  long  oppose  the  reality  of  historical 
inevitability,  and  Khrushchev  well  knows 
this  fundamental  human  truth  If  he  can 
shake  the  faith  of  the  West  Germans  in  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  free  system,  he  will 
have  opened  a  major  break  In  the  ramparts 
of  the  West. 

This.  then.  Is  the  central  core  of  his  over- 
all cold-war  strategy  It  Is  the  explanation 
of  why  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
outflanked  city  of  Berlin 

The  "bone  In  the  throat,"  as  he  calls  It, 
is  actually  the  morsel  he  would  bite  off  In 
order  to  chew  at  the  vitals  of  the  West 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  a  great 
concern  that  Khrushchev  might  make  a  ma- 
jor miscalculation  about  the  will  of  the  West 
to  preserve  this  exposed  outpost  of  freedom. 
That  essentially  Is  why  he  sought  out  the 
summit  conference  He  believed  that  a 
face-to-face  confrontation  would  set  Mr. 
Khrushchev  straight  about  the  will  of  the 
West,  as  It  was  to  be  measured  in  the  person 
of   the  new   President  of  the  United   States. 

The  confrontation  has  apparently  not  had 
the  desired  effect  on  Khrushchev  For  in  his 
first  major  utterance  since  Vienna  he  has 
delivered  a  new  ultimatum  to  the  West  to  be 
gone  from  Berlin  by  the  new  year  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  he  threatens  to  encourage  his 
East  German  puppet  to  close  the  access 
routes  to  the  city  from  West  Germany  by 
force  of  Soviet  arms 

It  is  clear  that  President  Kennedy  must 
at  the  earliest  poE^lble  time  take  further 
measures  to  convince  Khrushchev  of  what  he 
apparently  failed  to  convince  him  at  the 
summit — that  the  United  States  means  what 
it  says  about  the  defense  of  freedom. 


SCKS    NATION    BACKING    HIM 

I  am  confident  he  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Nation  of  such 
measures,  if  he  will  but  put  the  facts  square- 
ly to  the  people 

Unfortunately  the  poatsummlt  stance  In 
Washington  has  lacked  the  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  Khrushchev's  arrogant  ultimatum. 
The  administration  s  top  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate even  have  seen  fit  to  suggest  weakness 
rather  than  strength  of  will  about  Berlin  by 
recasting  one  of  Khrushchev's  own  propKJsals 
for  making  Berlin  a  "free  city  "  To  be  sure, 
the  revised  proposal  would  make  all  Berlin, 
not  Just  West  Berlin,  a  "free  city" 

This  means  In  effect  an  undefended  city. 
surrounded    entirely   by   major   Soviet   and 


Soviet  puppet  forces,  and  abandoned  by  its 
present  Western  defenders. 
,  But  even  If  the  arrangement  were  to  in- 
clude East  Berlin,  which  seems  highly  im- 
practical in  Khrushchev's  present  state  of 
self-assurance,  it  is  quite  evident  that  with- 
out the  presence  of  Western  troops  It  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  free  city 
of  Berlin  would  fall  prey  to  the  Communist 
action  squads. 

How  could  a  few  hundred  thousand  Ber- 
llners.  Indomitable  as  they  have  been  until 
now,  long  resist  what  whole  nations  like 
Czechoslovakia  could  not? 

JOB    rOR    TOE    PRESIDENT 

If  this  proposal  was  Intended  as  a  trial 
balloon  for  administration  p>ollcy  experimen- 
tation, as  has  been  reported  by  Washington 
corresp>ondents.  It  should  be  shot  down  by 
the  President  himself. 

If  It  is  intended  as  a  piece  of  bait  to  tempt 
Khrushchev  Into  demanding  a  new  confer- 
ence on  Berlin,  It  is  equally  dangerous.  We 
have  already  discovered  that  Khrushchev 
Is  not  Impressed  by  mere  reiteration  of  our 
determination.  He  is  much  too  tough  and 
ruthless  to  mistake  verbiage  for  the  real 
thing. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  there  Is  no  pat  solu- 
tion for  the  Berlin  situation  any  more  than 
there  is  for  any  other  of  the  tough  situations 
that  confront  us  around  the  world  today 
and  will  continue  to  confront  us  as  long 
as  the  Communists  remain  what  they  are, 
aggressors,  zealots.  Inttnt  on  domination  of 
the  entire  world. 

Yet  there  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  aggression  which  communism  pre- 
sents. This  is  not  communism's  first  at- 
tempt to  grab  Berlin  Most  of  us  living  to- 
day still  remember  the  airlift  victory  over 
Stalin's  blockade  of  the  city. 

Nor  Is  this  Khrushchev's  first  ultimatum 
that  the  West  quit  Berlin.  As  long  ago  as 
November  1968.  Khrushchev  made  an  identi- 
cal demand. 

THREAT    FIRMLY    REJECTED 

Then  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
rejected  the  threat  firmly.  His  critics  began 
si>eaklng  of  brinkmanship  and  the  i>erll  of 
war  and  the  substitution  of  so-called  flexi- 
bility for  strength  of  will  and  conscience. 
The  parade  of  Soviet  pressures  marched  on 
Just  as  today. 

Finally,  on  the  27th  of  November  1958. 
came  Khrushchev's  proposal  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  free  city.  Today  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  free  city  Idea  had  its  origins  not 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  war  councils  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
pronouncement  that  Khrushchev  delivered 
his  first  ultimatum  on  Berlin.  Then,  as  now. 
he  gave  the  West  6  months  to  pick  up  and 
get  out  on  ills  terms. 

What  happened?  The  West  held  firm.  The 
Soviets  backed  down.  The  political  realists 
of  the  Soviet  must  evaluate  the  cost  of  war 
and  the  timing  of  war  Just  as  coldly  as 
we  must.  And  the  cold  facts  are  that  we  are 
m  Berlin  It  requires  no  aggressive  action 
to  stay  in  Berlin.  It  is  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  a  decision  to  use  force 
to  change  the  situation  must  always  rest. 

Failure  In  Berlin  would  be  a  failure  of 
nerve  in  a  war  of  nerves.  We  have  won 
battle  after  batle  in  that  war  in  West  Berlin. 
The  alternatives  remain  the  same.  The 
opinion  is  ours.  Stand  firm  or  get  cut.  So- 
viet threats  to  push  us  out  carry  no  more 
weight  today  than  they  did  In  the  past.  It 
is  our  will  that  is  being  tested,  not  theirs. 

This  Ill-timed  free-city  proposal  is  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  events  that  have  weak- 
ened America's  position  of  world  leader- 
ship since  this  administration  came  Into  of- 
fice. Grave  doubts  may  have  been  raised  In 
Khrushchev's  mind  as  to  America's  will  and 


determination  to  resist  his  aggressive  ac- 
tions. 

In  Laos,  we  talked  big  and  backed  down 
when  the  chips  were  down.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  Americaii  position  In  southeast  Asia 
has  been  Jeopardized  And.  unless  we  soon 
find  a  time  and  a  place  to  back  up  aur  words 
with  action,  the  other  nations  In  that  vitally 
Important  area  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
Communists  one  by  one. 

In  Cuba,  we  committed  our  prestige  and 
failed  at  the  critical  moment  to  commit  our 
power.  As  a  result,  we  witness  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  American  citizens  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  blackmail  to  the  pip- 
squeak dictator  who  not  only  holds  1.200 
freedom  fighters  in  prison,  but  who  is  wiping 
out  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom  for  the  5 
million  people  of  Cuba. 

In  the  atomic-test  talks,  we  made  addi- 
tional concessions  In  the  hope  of  getting  an 
agreement.  The  Communist  negotiators,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  merely  accepted 
our  concessions  and  made  their  own  pre- 
viously unacceptable  proposals  even  more 
unacceptable. 

America  has  never  known  a  time  in  its 
history  when  we  have  sp>oken  more  bravely 
and  eloquently  and  acted  with  more  indeci- 
sion and  timidity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  could  not 
back  up  our  words  with  action  because  we 
lacked  the  military  power  to  do  so  This  is 
nonsense.  Our  defeats  in  Laos  and  In  Cuba 
were  not  due  to  a  lack  of  American  power 
but  to  a  lack  of  American  will. 

President  Kennedy  has  a.^ked  for  more 
money  for  defense  I  be'.leve  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  whatever  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  military  strength  at 
adequate  levels.  But  our  ereatest  need  to- 
day if  we  are  to  turn  back  the  Communist 
offensive  against  freedom  ls  not  more  nils- 
siles,  more  guns,  and  more  planes,  but  more 
will  to  use  our  power  where  necessary  In 
the  cause  of  freedom 

Nor  can  the  American  people  be  blamed 
for  these  failures.  President  Kennedy  could 
not  have  been  more  mistaken  when  he  said 
recently  In  Chicago:  'Our  greatest  adversary 
Is  not  the  Russians.  It  is  our  own  unwill- 
ingness to  do  what  must  be  done."  The 
American  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  their  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  do  what  is  necessary  to  defend 
our  freedom  against  aggression. 

Nor  can  inaction  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  a  course  of  firmness  would  lead  to  war. 
We  have  learned  from  history  that  in  deal- 
ing with  a  dictator  the  greatest  danger  of 
war  arises  when  he  is  willing  to  risk  war 
to  gain  his  objective  and  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  his  opponents  are  not  willing  to 
take  the  risk  in  order  to  defend  the  areas 
of  freedom  from  his  aggression 

Every  time  an  aggressor  bluffs  and  the 
defenders  back  down,  he  is  encouraged  to 
become  more  aggressive  still  Eventually  he 
pushes  too  fiu- — and  war  inevitably  results 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  the  destructive 
power  of  modern  weapons  Jxist  as  well  as  we 
do.  He  fears  the  consequences  of  war  as 
much  as  we  do  But  the  only  way  to  avoid 
war  in  dealing  with  him  or  any  other  ag- 
gressive dictator  is  to  make  it  clear  at  all 
times  that  while  we  are  always  willing  to 
negotiate  our  differences  we  will  do  so  from 
strength  and  not  weakness  and  that  we  are 
just  as  determined  to  light  for  freedom  as 
he  appears  to  be  determined  to  fight  agaiiist 
it. 


OUR    FXDREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Goodell;  may  ex- 
tend hi.'^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODEI.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  launched  a  new  and  im- 
portant venture  with  a  column  in  this 
mornine;"s  newspaper  His  comments 
on  foreign  policy  are  incisive.  They  are 
in  clear  focus  and  create  an  unmistak- 
able image  of  stren^-th.  May  his  words 
be  heeded  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  commend  particularly  these  passages 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  column: 

In  Laos,  we  tallcetl  big  and  backed  down 
when  the  chips   were  down. 

In  Cuba,  we  committed  our  prestige  and 
failed  at  the  critical  moment  to  commit 
our  power. 

In  the  atomic-test  talks,  we  made  addi- 
tional concessions.  •  •  •  The  Communist 
negotiators,  as  we  should  have  expected. 
merely  accepted  our  concessions  and  made 
their  own  previously  unacceptable  proposals 
even   more   unacceptable. 

America  has  never  known  a  time  in  Its 
history  when  we  have  spoken  more  bravely 
and  eloquently  and  acted  with  more  Indeci- 
sion and  timidity. 

President  Kennedy  could  not  have  been 
more  mistaken  when  he  said  recently  In 
Chicago;  •■•  •  •  our  greatest  adversary  1b 
not  the  Ru.sslans  It  is  our  own  unwilling- 
ness to  do  what  must  be  done."  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  tar  ahead  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  their  willingness  and  determina- 
tion to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  defend  our 
freedom  against  aggression. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  performed 
by  Mr.  Nixon  in  this  instance  is  his  sin- 
cere attempt  to  shoot  down  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  administration  "trial 
balloon  "  on  Berlin.  Senator  M.ansfield's 
proposal  that  all  Berlin  .should  be  recast 
into  a  "free  city"  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
disaster.  Pointing  out  that  the  propo.sal 
to  make  West  Berlin  a  free  city  origi- 
nated with  Khrushchev  in  November 
1958,  Mr.  Nixon  effectively  dispels  illu- 
sion in  these  words: 

This  means  In  effect  an  undefended  city, 
surrounded  entirely  by  major  Soviet  and 
Soviet  puppet  forces,  and  abandoned  by  Its 
present   Western   defenders. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  comment 
upon  the  recent  summit  meeting  is  this 
Nixon  appraisal: 

We  have  already  dl.scovered  that  Khru- 
shchev is  not  impressed  by  mere  reiteration 
of  our  determlnati'Ui.  He  Is  much  too  tough 
and  ruthless  to  mistake  verbiage  for  the  real 
thing. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  Mr.  Nixon's  entire  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[PYom  the  Washln£r""^n  Post,  June  20,  1961] 

Convince  Khrushchfv  We  Would  Fight  tor 
FREEDOM,    Ni.xoN   Says 

(First  article  In  a  series  of  10  to  be  published 
in  the  coming  year  i 

I  By  Richard  M.  Nixon  i 

It  'A.us  all  but  Inevitable  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  would  follow  up  the  summit 
conference  by  precipitating  a  new  Berlin 
crisis 

Things  have  been  going  too  well  for  the 
Soviet  dictator;  In  space,  In  Laos,  and  even 
In  our  own  hemisphere,   for  him  to  pass  the 


opportunity  to  return  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  hl3  No.  1  target  of  this  stage  of  the  cold 
war — the  West  German  Republic. 

No  matter  how  you  rationalize  It.  this  la 
what  Khrushchev  Is  after  In  Berlin — and 
what  he  may  get.  If  we  falter.  A  victory  In 
Berlin,  no  matter  how  limited,  would  give 
Khrush:hev  the  leverage  he  wants  on  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  West  Germans.  Men 
will  not  long  oppose  the  reality  of  historical 
Inevitability,  and  Khrushchev  well  knows 
this  fundamental  human  truth.  If  he  can 
shake  the  faith  of  the  West  Germans  In  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  free  system,  he  will 
have  opened  a  major  break  In  the  ramparts 
of  the  West. 

This,  then.  Is  the  central  core  of  his  over- 
all cold  war  strategy.  It  Is  the  explanation 
of  why  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
outflanked  city  of  Berlin. 

The  bone  In  the  throat,"'  as  he  calls  it, 
Is  actually  the  morsel  he  would  bite  off  in 
order  to  chew  at  the  vitals  of  the  West, 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  a  great 
concern  that  Khrushchev  might  make  a  ma- 
jor ml&.;alculatlon  al>out  the  will  of  the  West 
to  preserve  this  exposed  outpoet  of  freedom. 
That  e.ssentlally  Is  why  he  sought  out  the 
sxunmlt  conference.  He  believed  that  a  face- 
to-face  confrontation  would  set  Mr  Khru- 
shchev straight  about  the  will  of  the  West, 
as  it  wa3  to  be  measured  In  the  person  of  tjie 
new  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  confrontation  has  apparently  not  had 
the  des.red  effect  on  Khrushchev.  For  In 
his  first  major  utterance  since  Vienna  he  has 
delivered  a  new  ultimatum  to  the  West  to 
be  gone  from  Berlin  by  the  new  year.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  he  threatens  to  encourage  his 
East  Gtirman  puppet  to  close  the  access 
routes  to  the  city  from  West  Germany  by 
force  of  Soviet  arms. 

It  Is  clear  that  President  Kennedy  must  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  take  further  meas- 
ures to  convince  Khrushchev  of  what  he  ap- 
parently failed  to  convince  him  at  the  sum- 
mit— that  the  United  States  means  what  It 
says  about  the  defense  of  freedom. 

SEES    NATION    BACKING    HIM 

I  am  confident  he  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Nation  for  such 
measures,  If  he  will  but  put  the  facts 
squarely  to  the  people. 

Unfor-unately  the  postsummlt  stance  in 
Washlng;ton  has  lacked  the  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  Khru.shchev's  arrogant  ultimatum. 
The  administration's  top  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate even  have  seen  fit  to  suggest  weakness 
rather  than  strength  of  will  about  Berlin  by 
recasting  one  of  Khrushchev's  own  proposals 
for  making  Berlin  a  "free  city,"  To  be  sure, 
the  revised  proposal  would  make  all  Berlin, 
not  Just  West  Berlin,  a  "free"  city. 

This  means  in  effect  an  undefended  city, 
siirrounded  entirely  by  major  Soviet  and  So- 
viet puppet  forces,  and  abandoned  by  its 
present  Western  defenders. 

But  even  If  the  arrangement  were  to  in- 
clude last  Berlin,  which  seems  highly  Im- 
practical In  Khrushchev's  present  state  of 
self-ass  arance.  It  is  quite  evident  that  with- 
out the  presence  of  Western  troops  it  would 
t>e  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  free  city 
of  Berlin  would  fall  prey  to  the  Communist 
action  aquads. 

How  could  a  few  himdred  thousand  Ber- 
llners.  Indomitable  as  they  have  been  until 
now,  long  resist  what  whole  nations  like 
Oiechoslovakla  could  not? 

JOB    rOR    THE    PRESIDENT 

If  this  profjoeal  was  Intended  as  a  trial 
balloon  for  administration  policy  experi- 
mentation, as  has  been  reported  by  Wash- 
ington correspondents.  It  should  be  shot 
down  by  the  President  himself. 

If  it  Is  Intended  as  a  piece  of  bait  to  tempt 
Khrushchev  Into  demanding  a  new  confer- 


ence on  Berlin,  It  Is  equally  dangerous.  We 
have  already  discovered  that  Khrushchev  Is 
not  Impressed  by  mere  reiteration  of  oxir  de- 
termination He  Is  much  too  tough  and 
ruthless  to  mistake  verbiage  for  the  real 
thing. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  pat 
solution  for  the  Berlin  situation  any  more 
than  there  Is  for  any  other  of  the  tough 
situations  that  confront  us  around  the  world 
today  and  will  continue  to  confront  us  as 
long  as  the  Communists  remain  what  they 
are,  aggressors,  zealots.  Intent  on  domina- 
tion of  the  entire  world. 

Yet  there  Is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  aggression  which  communism  pre- 
sents. This  Is  not  communism's  first  at- 
tempt to  grab  Berlin.  Most  of  us  living  to- 
day still  remember  the  airlift  victory  over 
Stalin's  blockade  of  the  city. 

Nor  Is  this  Khriishchev's  first  ultimatum 
that  the  West  quit  Berlin.  As  long  ago  as 
November  1958.  Khrushchev  made  an  Iden- 
tical demand. 

THKEAT    rniMLT    RKJECTTD 

TTien  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dul- 
les rejected  the  threat  firmly  His  critics  l>e- 
gan  speaking  of  brinkmanship  and  the  peril 
of  war  and  the  substitution  of  so-called 
flexibility  for  strength  of  will  and  conscience. 
The  parade  of  Soviet  pressures  marched  on 
Just  as  today 

Finally,  on  the  27th  of  November  1958, 
came  Khrvuhchevs  proposal  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  free  city.  Today  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  free  city  idea  bad  Its  origins  not  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
war  councils  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
pronouncement  that  Khrushchev  delivered 
his  first  ultimatum  on  Berlin.  Then,  as  now, 
he  gave  the  West  6  months  to  pick  up  and  get 
out  on  his  terms. 

What  happened?  The  West  held  firm. 
The  Soviets  backed  down.  The  political  real- 
ists of  the  Soviet  must  evaluate  the  cost  of 
war  and  the  timing  of  war  just  a*  coldly  as 
we  must.  And  the  cold  facts  are  that  we  axe 
In  Berlin.  It  requires  no  aggressive  action 
to  stay  In  Berlin.  It  Is  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  a  decision  to  use  force  to 
change  the  situation  must  always  rest. 

Failure  In  Berlin  would  be  a  failure  of 
nerve  In  a  war  of  nerves.  We  have  won  bat- 
tle tifter  battle  In  that  war  In  West  Berlin. 
The  alternatives  remain  the  same.  The  op- 
tion Is  ours.  Stand  firm  or  get  out.  Soviet 
threats  to  push  lis  out  carry  no  more  weight 
today  than  they  did  In  the  past.  It  iM  our 
win  that  is  being  tested,  not  theirs. 

This  lU-tlmed  free-city  proposal  la  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  events  that  have  weak- 
ened Americas  position  of  world  leadersinp 
since  this  administration  came  Into  offlre. 
Grave  doubts  may  have  been  raised  In  Kru- 
shchev's mind  as  to  America's  will  and  de- 
termination  to  resist  his  aggressive  actions. 

In  Laos,  we  talked  big  and  backed  down 
when  the  chips  were  down  As  a  result,  the 
whole  American  position  In  southeast  Asia 
has  been  Jeopardized.  And,  unless  we  soon 
find  a  time  and  a  place  to  back  up  our  words 
with  action,  the  other  nations  In  that  vitally 
Important  area  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
Communists  one  by  one. 

In  Cuba,  we  committed  our  prestige  and 
failed  at  the  critical  moment  to  commit  our 
power.  As  a  result,  we  witness  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  American  citizens  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  blackmail  to  the  pip- 
squeak dictator  who  not  only  holds  1,200 
freedom  fighters  In  prison,  but  who  la  wip- 
ing out  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom  for  the 
5  million  people  of  Cuba. 

In  the  atomic  test  talks,  we  made  addi- 
tional concessions  in  the  hope  of  getting  an 
agreement.     The  Communist  negotiators,  as 
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we  should  have  exi>ected.  merely  accepted 
our  concessions  and  made  their  own  previ- 
ously unacceptable  proposals  even  more  un- 
acceptable. 

America  has  never  known  a  time  In  Its 
history  when  we  have  spoken  more  bravely 
and  eloquently  and  acted  with  more  Inde- 
cision and  timidity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  could  not 
back  up  our  words  with  action  t>ecause  we 
lacked  the  military  power  to  do  so.  This  Is 
nonsense.  Our  defeats  In  Laos  and  in  Cuba 
were  not  due  to  a  lack  of  American  power 
but  to  a  lack  of  American  will. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  more 
money  for  defence.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  whatever  funds  are 
necessary  to  maintain  our  military  strength 
at  adequate  levels.  But  our  greatest  need 
today  If  we  are  to  turn  back  the  Communist 
offensive  against  freedom  Is  not  more  mis- 
siles, more  guns,  and  more  planes,  but  more 
will  to  use  our  p>cwer  where  necessary  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Nor  can  the  American  people  be  blamed 
for  these  failures.  President  Kennedy  could 
not  have  been  more  mistaken  when  he  said 
recently  In  Chicago:  "•  •  •  Our  greatest  ad- 
versary is  not  the  Russians.  It  Is  our  own 
unwillingness  to  do  what  must  be  done." 
The  American  people  are  far  ahead  of  the 
administration  in  their  willingness  and  de- 
termination to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  de- 
fend our  freedom  against  aggression. 

Nor  can  Inaction  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  a  course  of  firmness  would  lead  to  war. 
We  have  learned  from  history  that  In  deal- 
ing with  a  dictator  the  greatest  danger  of 
war  arises  when  he  Is  willing  to  risk  war 
to  gain  his  objective  and  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  his  opponents  are  not  willing  to 
take  the  risk  In  order  to  defend  the  areas  of 
freedom  from  his  aggression. 

Every  time  an  ajjgressor  bluffs  and  the  de- 
fenders back  down,  he  Is  encouraged  to  be- 
come more  aggressive  still.  Eventually  he 
pushes  too   far — and   war  Inevitably  results. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  the  destructive 
power  of  modern  weap>ons  Just  as  well  as  we 
do.  He  fears  the  consequences  of  war  as 
much  as  we  do.  But  the  only  way  to  avoid 
war  in  dealing  with  him  or  any  other  aggres- 
sive dictator  Is  to  make  It  clear  at  all  times 
that  while  we  ari;  always  willing  to  nego- 
tiate our  differences  we  will  do  so  from 
strength  and  not  weakness  and  that  we  are 
Just  as  determined  to  fight  for  freedom  as 
he  appears  to  be  determined  to  fight  against 
it. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinghxtysen  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKITl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  my  mail  is  any  indication.  Members 
of  Congress  are  soon  to  be  deluged  with 
a  new  flood  of  mail  regarding  Federal 
aid  to  education.  One  reason  this  is  to 
be  expected  results  from  the  stepped-up 
activities  of  some  of  the  major  lobbies 
interested  in  this  subject. 

Becau.se  of  its  genuine  interest  I  am 
asking  that  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  be  carried  m  full  below.  Be- 
cau.>^e  I  have  ncl  had  the  opportunity  of 


asking  permission  to  use  his  name.  I 
am  omitting  his  name  and  address. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  letter, 
apart  from  its  contents,  is  the  manner 
In  which  it  was  written.  My  constituent 
wrote  me  his  views  on  the  back  of  a 
form  letter  from  the  New  Jersey  Educa- 
tion Association.  I  believe  this  letter, 
representing  an  all-out  effort  by  those 
on  the  VVasliington  scene  to  drum  up 
supr>ort  for  Federal  subsidies  for  teach- 
ers, Is  also  worthy  reprinting  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  from  my  constituent,  and 
the  letter  sent  out  by  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  follows: 

June  16,  1961. 
Hon.  Peteh  Fhelinghutsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAX  Mr.  Prelinghutsen  :  I  received  the 
attached  letter  this  morning.  I  am  sup- 
posed to  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  7300. 
Even  though  I  am  a  teacher,  and  have 
been  for  6  years,  I  cannot  with  a  clear  con- 
science, ask  you  to  vote  for  this  bill  which 
will  appropriate  Federal  money  for  lo- 
cal education.  It  Is  possible  that  my 
reason  is  shortsighted  or  erroneous  but  I 
fall  to  see  how  sending  additional  money 
to  Washington  In  the  form  of  additional 
Federal  taxes  can  benefit  local  schools  any 
more  (or  even  as  much)  as  spending  It  on 
the  local  level  In  the  first  place.  I  don't 
believe  there  Is  any  question  but  that  Fed- 
eral aid  for  anything  Inevitably  Involves  an 
assortment  of  bureaus,  agencies  and  politi- 
cally appointed  commlsslorers.  heads  of  de- 
partments, supervisors  or  some  other  such 
titular  head  and  almost  as  Inevitably  a  costly 
Senate  investigation. 

If  you,  or  any  other  Congressman,  would 
really  help  education  I  would  suggfst  a  cam- 
paign to  awaken  taxpayers  to  the  need  to 
support  their  local  school  districts.  If  the 
locally  collected  tax  dollars  were  spent  efll- 
clently.  Including  elimination  of  such  mod- 
ern "necessities"  as  drinking  fountains  in 
every  room,  relatively  useless  "all-purpose 
rooms,"  school  baby-sitting  services  such  as 
hot  lunches  for  children  who  walk  to  school, 
free  dental  and  medical  clinics,  and  many 
of  the  other  free  services  which  pass  In  the 
guise  of  modern  education. 

If.  In  addition,  you  could  awaken  the  tax- 
payer to  the  need  to  support  their  local 
schools,  providing  decent  salaries  and  equip- 
ment for  teachers  in  efficiently  built  build- 
ings by  paying  additional  local  taxes  and  re- 
ceiving a  dollar's  worth  of  education  for  each 
dollar  spent  you  would  also  do  a  great 
service. 

I'm  sorry  but  for  the  above  reasons  I  must 
disagree  with  NJKA,  NKA  and  other  educa- 
tional pressure  groups  and  urge  you  to  vote 
against  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Respectfully  yours. 


New   Jersey  Education  Association, 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  12.  1961. 

Dear  Fellow  Teacher:  Here  Is  a  big 
chance  to  help  get  more  money  for  educa- 
tion. 

Word  from  Washington  Is  that  all  New 
Jersey  teachers  should  write  their  Congress- 
men Just  as  soon  as  possible  urging  sup- 
port for  H.R.  7300.  This  Is  the  Federal 
school  aid  bill  now  actively  under  consider- 
ation; the  general  proposal  has  already  passed 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  voting  in  the  House 
will   be  very,  very  close. 

If  possible  secure  additional  letters — ask 
your  family,  yoxir  friends,  and  anyone  you 
know  who  supports  Federal  aid  to  write  also. 


Tlie  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  mean  approximately  tl2 
million  a  year  In  Federal  money  for  New 
Jersey  schools  over  the  next  3  years.  This 
money  could  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries  or 
for  school  construction,  as  our  own  State 
decides. 

If  it  were  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  it 
would  be  Just  about  $225  per  teacher. 

The  voting  of  these  funds  in  Washington 
could  greatly  encourage  our  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature to  adopt  A-9,  our  own  State  mini- 
mum salary  schedule   proposal. 

So  write  to  your  Congressman,  write  right 
away — even  though  you  feel  sure  that  he  is 
already  In  favor  of  Federal  aid.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  let  him  know  you  are 
counting  on  him  to  vote  for  it. 

Your  letter  should  be  Individually  writ- 
ten and  carefully  written,  and  It  should  ex- 
press your  {personal  interest  in  this  issue. 
It  should  be  addressed  txD  your  Congress- 
man (see  list  below)  at  the  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.   DC. 

Your  letter  can  make   the  difference. 

Write  today — and  then,  happy  vacation. 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr., 

President. 

(William  T.  Cahlll,  First  DL^trlct;  Milton 
W.  Glenn.  Second  District;  James  C  Auch- 
Incloss,  Third  District;  Prank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  Fourth  District;  Peter  Prellnghuysen. 
Jr..  Fifth  District;  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  Sixth 
District;  William  B.  Wldnall,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict; Charles  S.  Joelson.  Eighth  District: 
Prank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  Ninth  District:  Peter 
Rodlno,  Jr  ,  10th  District;  Hugh  Addonlzlo, 
11th  District;  George  Wallhauser.  12th  Dis- 
trict; Cornelius  Gallagher.  13th  District; 
Domlnlck  V    Daniels,  14th  District.) 


A  SUMMIT  SECRET  AFTER  17  YEARS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Becker;  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith,  a  column  by  David 
Lawrence,  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  June  19,  1961. 

The  information  contained  in  this  ar- 
ticle and  now  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Teheran  Conference  in  1943,  is  truly  a 
shameful  incident  in  our  history. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Republican  Party 
had  condemned  the  results  of  these  con- 
ferences for  many  years  but  it  was  un- 
derstandable, however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
truth  of  these  charges.  Now  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sold  out 
Poland  and  other  countries  for  mere 
political  expediency.  The  word  "shame- 
ful" is  too  mild  to  condemn.  However, 
this  must  come  as  a  great  blow  to  our 
American  citizens  of  Polish  extraction, 
as  well  as  American  citizens  whose  an- 
cestry lies  in  the  Balkan  States.  This 
"deal"  was  made  at  a  "secret  summit 
conference."  These  secret  summit  con- 
ferences have  been  the  most  disastrous 
things  that  have  happened  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  countries  of  the 
world.    I  can  only  offer  a  fervent  prayer 
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that  histor>-  will   not  be   able  to  record 
further  disasters  of  similar  nature 
The  article  follows: 

A  Slmmit  Secret  After  17  Teaks — Roose- 
velt Remarks  to  Stalin  Liitking  Polish 
Border.   Polittcs   Held   SHAMrruL 

A  shameful  chapter  In  American  history 
now  has  been  revealed  after  17  years  of  se- 
crecy Documents  Just  published  by  the 
State  Department  show  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  went  to  a  summit  confer- 
ence during  World  War  II  and  made  a  deal 
with  the  Communist  dictator — Josef  Stalin — 
whereby  much  of  Poland's  territory  was 
deliberately  conceded  to  Russia  and  the  way 
wa?  paved  for  similar  deals  that  permitted 
the  Communists  to  grab  small  countries. 

What  was  even  worse,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  told  a  foreign  ruler  that  his 
own  decisions  were  related  to  a  fear  he 
might  not  retain  a  bloc  of  votes  of  American 
citizens  of  Polish  extraction  and  that,  for 
this  reason,  the  deal  had  to  be  kept  secret — 
at  least  until  a  presidential  election  was 
over.  Actually,  these  facts  were  not  disclosed 
tintil  now. 

PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  partici- 
pated In  these  secret  negotiations  In  1943  at 
Tel:ier.in,  Iran.  He  disregarded  the  rule  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  the  Chief 
Executive  "shall  have  power  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur." 

It  Is  out  of  this  clause  In  the  Constitution 
that  a  President  derives  his  power  to  con- 
duct foreign  p<3licy.  The  right  to  make 
temporary  agreements  or  understandings  di- 
rectly related  to  the  military  conduct  of  a 
war  has  never  been  questioned,  but  any 
pact  which  is  as  far  reaching  as  a  division 
of  territory  after  a  war  certainly  comes 
within  the  category  of  a  treaty.  The  Senate 
should   have  been  consulted. 

The  carving  up  of  territory — utterly  dis- 
regarding the  wishes  of  the  people  and  their 
future  opportunities  for  self-government — 
Is  something  associated  usually  with  the  ab- 
solute monarch  .\  President  of  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  The  Polish  people  didn't  start 
World  W.ir  11  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Hit- 
ler's attack  on  Poland  that  drew  Britain  into 
the  conflict.  Yet  President  Roosevelt  was 
later  a  party  to  the  partitioning  of  Poland 
so  as  to  satisfy  Communist  Russia,  which 
had  seized  a  large  p.irt  of  Poland  in  1939 
while   a   partner   of   HiMf>r 

It  might  be  asked  why  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  today  makes 
public  hitherto  undisclosed  documents  that 
reflect  so  gravely  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  by  a  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. The  reason  may  be  Inferred  from 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  February  17 
last  quoting  from  an  exclusive  story  in  the 
New  York  Dally  News  which  stated  that 
President  Ei.senhower,  on  leaving  the  White 
H mse,  took  with  him  proof  sheets  of  the 
papers  on  the  Teheran  Conference.  The 
article  said  that  Republican  leaders,  who  had 
conferred  with  Mr  Eisenhower,  asked  him 
to  keep  a  copy  of  the  papers  indefinitely  to 
see  whether  they  would  be  withheld  or  re- 
leased In  part  by  the  State  Department.  So 
apparently  the  Kennedy  administration  had 
no  choice  but  to  give  them  in  full  to  the 
press. 

Much  of  the  Teheran  story  has  been  told 
over  the  years,  but  never  have  the  American 
people  learned  the  details  of  the  secret  deal 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Marshal 
Stalin  It  so  happens  that  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
who  at  the  time  was  First  Secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  and  acted  as 
interpreter   for    Mr    Roosevelt,   accompanied 


President  Kennedy  at  his  recent  conference 
in  Vienna  with  Niklta  Khrushchev. 

The  State  Department's  published  record — 
based  on  Mr.  Bohlen's  extensive  notes — now 
shows  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussing  the  Polish 
question  in  a  private  talk  with  Marshal 
Stalin  on  December  1.  1943,  as  follows: 

"The  President  said  he  had  asked  Mar- 
shal Stalin  to  come  to  see  him  as  he  wished 
to  discuss  a  matter  briefly  and  frankly  He 
said  it  referred  to  Internal  American  pol- 
itics. He  said  that  we  had  an  election  In 
1944  and  that  while  personally  he  did  not 
wish  to  run  again.  If  the  war  was  still  In 
progress  he  might  have  to.  He  added  that 
there  were  in  the  United  States  from  6  to 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  extraction, 
and  as  a  practical  man.  he  did  not  wish  to 
lose  their  vote. 

"He  (the  President)  said  personally  he 
agreed  with  the  views  of  Marshal  Stalin  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  a  Polish 
state  but  would  like  to  see  the  eastern  border 
moved  further  to  the  west  and  the  western 
border  moved  even  to  the  River  Oder.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  marshal  would  un- 
derstand that  for  political  reasons  outlined 
above,  he  could  not  participate  In  any  deci- 
sion here  in  Teheran  or  even  next  winter 
on  this  subject  and  that  he  could  not  pub- 
licly take  part  in  any  such  arrangement  at 
the  present  time. 

"Marshal  Stalin  replied  that  now  the  Pres- 
ident explained,  he  had  understood. 

"The  President  went  on  to  say  that  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  of  Lithuanian. 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  origin,  in  that  order. 
In  the  United  States.  He  said  that  he  fully 
realized  the  three  Baltic  Republics  had  in 
history  and  again  more  recently  been  a  part 
of  Russia  and  added  Jokingly  that  when  the 
Soviet  armies  reoccupled  these  areas,  he  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  point." 

Thus  did  an  American  President  lend  his 
power  and  influence  to  the  formation  of 
the  present  bloc  of  satellite  states  In  Eastern 
Europe.  Recently  some  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  President  Kennedy  have  been  say- 
ing that  he  is  very  much  like  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  One  wonders  whether,  after  Mr 
Kennedy's  secret  conference  alone  with  Ni- 
klta Khrushchev  In  Vienna,  the  comparison 
win  some  day  be  pressed  by  Republicans  In- 
stead of  by  Democra'" 


USE   OP   LABOR    UNION   DUES   FOR 
POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  hopeful  sign  in  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  labor  union 
may  not  use  dues  of  a  member,  over  his 
objections,  for  political  objectives  he  op- 
poses. The  Court's  ruling  concerned  a 
railway  union,  and  just  how  far  reach- 
ing it  is.  we  cannot  say.  However,  the 
principle  has  now  been  made  clear  and 
it  should  apply  to  all  unions.  It  is  wrong, 
legally,  for  labor  bosses  to  use  members' 
money  for  political  action  which  the 
members  themselves  oppose.  But  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

With  that  principle  in  mind,  labor 
leaders  should  take  the  initiative  in  al- 


tering their  widespread  political  aid  pro- 
grams. They  could  set  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample not  only  for  their  own  members 
but  for  all  Americans.  A  man  should  be 
allowed  to  support  the  p>olltical  candi- 
date or  party  by  the  use  of  his  own  free 
will  and  funds. 

Active  participation  in  a  political  cam- 
paign is  a  necessary  and  proper  part  of 
our  system.  However,  when  a  dues-pay- 
ing member  of  a  union  is  forced  to  sup- 
port a  candidate  or  party  he  objects  to 
it  is  a  serious  break  In  the  system. 

I  hope  labor  leaders  will  accept  the 
responsibility  in  fairly  spending  union 
funds  for  political  purpose?;. 


INTEREST  CHARGES    PAIR   TO   ALL 

Mr.  CONTT:.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Becker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  that  I  hope 
to  see  enacted  into  law.  This  bill  merely 
provides  that  no  loans  shall  be  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  unless  an  interest 
rate  is  charged  not  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  United 
States  on  its  marketable  obligations, 
having  a  maturity  of  10  years  or  more, 
after  their  date.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  minor  provisions,  but  the  main 
effect  of  this  legislation  would  merely 
see  to  it  that  any  one  borrowing  money 
from  the  Government,  either  domestic 
or  foreign,  would  be  paying  the  interest 
rates  charged  to  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  any  citizen  or  any  lawmaker 
must  consider  this  as  being  a  fair  and 
just  proposition.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  bill  will  have  early  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  report  to  the  House 
for  action.  A  bill  of  this  kind,  enacted 
into  law.  will  save  the  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  that  they  are 
now  paying  unjustly. 


LITHUANLAN  TRAGIC  DAYS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  15  and  16  are  days  of  sad  memories 
for  all  who  cherish  freedom  and  individ- 
ual liberty.  We  mark  these  days,  the 
"Tragic  Days. '  on  which  over  60,000 
Lithuanians  were  forcibly  driven  from 
their  homes  in  1940  and  1941.  They  were 
taken  by  Soviet  Communists  to  Siberia 
to  serve  as  slave  labor. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  methods  used 
by  the  Soviets  to  subjugate  the  people 
of  nations   which  fall   to  communism. 
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Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  Russian  peace 
offensives,  which  are  designed  to  lull  the 
West  and  the  free  world  into  compla- 
cency. 

We  must  remember  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
that  "while  Communists  speak  of  peace, 
their  intelligence  setup  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  history." 

There  can  be  no  peace,  no  peaceful 
coexistence  with  communism.  As  we 
mark  these  tragic  days,  let  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  Lithuanian  people  show 
how  imp>ossible  it  is  to  live  a  life  of  free- 
dom under  communism. 


SOVIET  OIL  IMPuRT  POLICY 
THREAT  TO  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and.  unfortunately, 
many  in  key  positions  in  our  Grovei-n- 
ment.  have  never  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  use  every  phase  of 
their  national  life  in  furtherance  of  their 
objective,  world  domination.  The  So- 
viets have  conimitted  all  of  their  na- 
tional resources  to  the  goal  of  victoiy 
and  use  foreign  trade  only  as  a  weapon 
In  the  cold  war. 

In  spite  of  the  Communist  objective 
aiid  the  certain  knowledge  that  their 
economy  and  trade  is  geared  to  winning 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
the  American  people  have  been  given 
another  demonstration  of  the  naivete  of 
the  present  administration  in  dealing 
with  international  policy,  through  a  re- 
cent release  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Involving  the  important  prob- 
lem of  oil. 

In  Information  Circular  No.  8025  from 
the  Interior  Department  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr.  Donald  Frendzel,  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  7-year  plan,  1959-65,  for 
oil.  there  appears  this  language  on  rage 
15  following  table  7; 

The  foregoing  comments  have  dealt  with 
the  possible  adverse  Implications  of  Soviet 
oil  for  the  free  world.  There  may  be  some 
positive  aspects  of  increased  U.S.SJI.  oU  out- 
put and  exports:  (1)  The  availability  of  So- 
viet oil  will  increase  the  economic  competi- 
tion In  the  sale  of  oil,  and  (2)  the  availability 
of  Soviet  oil  will  allow  some  con.sumers  to 
become  less  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  informed 
on  this  subject  are  quite  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Soviet  oil  presents  a  new 
danger  for  the  West  and  for  those  coun- 
tries allied  with  the  free  world. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  Soviet  oil 
could  enable  some  countries  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  their  oil  that  they  buy 
from  the  Middle  East  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  security  of  supply  of 
Soviet  oil  as  compared  to  private  inter- 
national oil  companies.  Certainly  po- 
litical reasons  could  cause  interruption 


of  Russian  oil  supplies,  and  Russian  oil 
has  frequently  been  bartered  for  un- 
needed  conunodities  in  the  instances  of 
vmder -developed  nations  where  political 
gain  is  the  main  Soviet  motive  for  oil 
exports.  This  supply  wiU  always  be  ex- 
posed to  interruptions,  as  contrasted  to 
private  oil  companies,  who  have  made  oil 
available  without  serious  interruption 
even  during  the  Suez  crisis. 

Also,  I  might  point  out  that  overde- 
pendence  on  Middle  East  oil  is  an  obso- 
lete concept,  since  neither  private  oil 
companies  nor  their  customers  are  overly 
dependent  on  oil  from  any  one  source. 
Since  the  Suez  crisis,  for  example,  com- 
panies have  developed  large  new  sources 
such  as  those  in  north  Africa. 

The  artificially  low  Russian  oil  prices 
can  hardly  continue  over  the  long  term. 
As  Ions  as  it  suits  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aims  of  the  Russian  Government, 
Soviet  oil  prices  to  the  free  world  may 
remain  low,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  count 
on  price  stability  for  Russian  oil.  The 
Ru.«isians  must  continue  to  be  able  to 
subsidize  low  prices  by  charging  higher 
prices.  $1  per  barrel,  to  their  satellites. 
Their  industries  must  continue  to  need 
foreign  exchange  to  procure  pipe,  chem- 
ical plants  and  other  goods.  They  must 
continue  to  need  oil  trade  as  a  cold  war 
weapon  If  these  conditions  no  longer 
exist,  artificially  low  prices  will  not  con- 
tinue one  moment  longer. 

The  claim  that  Soviet  oil  will  increase 
economic  competition  in  the  sale  of  oil  is 
also  not  true.  Increased  supplies  of  So- 
viet oil  will  merely  cripple  the  ability 
of  private  oil  companies  to  compete, 
since  it  is  the  Russian  Government  that 
competes  with  private  enterprise  of  the 
West.  The  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  sell  on  a  Bovemm.ent-to- 
government  basis  and  their  vast  oil  re- 
sources will  give  the  Russians  an  edge  in 
any  oil-exporting  venture  in  which  they 
choose  to  engage.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
competition  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word.  We  cannot  compete  on  this  basis. 
The  economic  offensive  of  the  Russians, 
spearheaded  by  oil.  can  obliterate  com- 
petition and  eventually  eliminate  it  com- 
pletely The  consumer  can  only  benefit 
economically  if  prices  are  lowered  by 
sound  competition. 

When  Secretary  Seaton  headed  the 
Interior  Department,  he  refused  to  re- 
lease this  type  of  publication.  However, 
as  so  often  has  been  the  case,  "Udall 
tells  all"  has  been  the  battle  cry  of  the 
new  admini.'^tration.  Releases  such  as 
this,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, tend  to  give  Soviet  ideology  a 
new  economic  bridgehead  to  the  West 
and  to  the  uncommitted  nations.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity recently  reported  on  Soviet  oil  in 
the  cold  war.  and  stated  that — 

Soviet  Ideology  is  reflected  In  Its  desire 
for  economic  and  political  penetration  of 
weak,  underdeveloped,  and  politically  un- 
committed countries.  As  far  as  our  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  action  may  be  re- 
quired, not  to  protect  U.S.  business  Interests, 
but  to  prevent  Russia  from  enveloping  many 
of  the  new  independent  nations  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  conclusions 
in  the  Interior  study  are  not  in  the  na- 


tional interest  of  this  country  nor  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  enterprisers 
willing  to  go  abroad,  invest  their  capi- 
tal, and  assume  risks  and  hazards  in  or- 
der to  develop  the  oil  resources  of  Mid- 
dle East  lands.  The  Soviet  state  oil 
monopoly  is  growing  like  a  Franken- 
stein monster  and,  as  usual,  we  are  as- 
sisting rather  than  opposing  its  might. 
As  long  as  the  Government  gives  sanc- 
tion to  its  seal  on  publications  such  as 
this  one.  we  are  aiding  and  not  stopping 
communism. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  4  or  5  months  en- 
gaged in  activities  more  poltical  than 
statesmanlike.  However,  in  this  in- 
.stance  he  has  relea-sed  a  document  far 
more  significant  than  his  ordinary  po- 
litical pressure  pronouncements.  He  has 
fought  the  economic  battle  of  future 
generations,  and  lost.  This  administra- 
tion has  belligerently  retreated  in  Laos. 
Cuba,  and  perhaps  other  areas  of  the 
world.  They  have  mortgaged  the  future 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren  by 
making  housing,  education,  and  mini- 
mum wages  a  concern  of  the  centralized 
bureauci-acy  in  Washington.  Therefore, 
it  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  their  own 
publications  have  subtly  sold  the  strug- 
gling oil  industry  of  this  Nation  down 
the  river.  I  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  i>eople  and  hope 
they  become  aware,  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  subtle  forces  working  against  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  threatening 
our  very  survival. 


HOW  TO  LOSE  YOUR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illincis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
many  articles,  editorials,  and  essays  on 
the  subject  of  freedom.  But  one  of  the 
finest  treatments  of  this  subject  caught 
my  eye  recently  in  a  fine  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district. 

The  article  impressed  me  so  much  that 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  suggest  that  they  read  it 
carefully. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I 
herewith  include  witii  my  remarks  the 
editorial.  "How  To  Lose  Your  Freedom" 
which  appeared  in  the  Wood  River  <I11.) 
Journal,  of  Thursday,  May  25,  1961: 
How  To  Lose  Your  Freedom 

Many  10-easy-steps  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten on  how  to  do  various  things.  We  felt 
that  it  would  be  of  value  to  our  readers  to 
know  the  "10  easy  steps  to  losing  our  free- 
dom as  Americans." 

First,  whatever  we  do,  ignore  election  day. 
People  who  have  the  right  to  vote  are  pretty 
hard  to  handle  when  It  comes  to  any  power 
group  or  faction  taking  them  over.  How- 
ever, If  we  diligently  Ignore  our  right  to  elect 
our  officials  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are  on 
the  highroad  to  being  uut  under  the  thumb 
of  ambitious,  double-talking  groups. 
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2  Be  a  complalner,  not  a  doer.  People 
who  get  out  and  actively  participate  in  com- 
munity projects  are  too  apt  to  know  what's 
happening  In  their  own  backyards  and  will 
be  able  to  avoid  being  "taken  in  " 

3.  Don't  think.  Thinkers  are  always  dan- 
gerous to  totalitarian  groups.  In  addition, 
don't  bother  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
"totalitarlaniEm."  If  we  ignore  it,  maybe. 
Just  maybe,  it  will  go'^yay. 

4  Don't  be  well  informed.  The  very  basis 
of  freedom  is  an  informed  public,  and  the 
first  move  by  any  dictatorial  group  Is  to  keep 
the   public   ignorant   and   thus,    manageable. 

5.  Be  narrow  minded.  A  narrow  minded 
person,  who  is  ready  to  deny  freedom  to 
others  is  a  perfect  tool  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  out  to  take  freedom  away  from 
everyone.  Including  the  narrow-minded 
people 

6  Ler  the  other  fellow  do  it.  Whatever 
i:  IS  Its  not  important  enough  to  do  per- 
sonaJiy.  After  all,  the  more  we  ignore  our 
Individual  responsibility  as  citizens,  the 
more  opportunity  we  leave  for  someone  else 
to  take  over 

7  Don  t  speak  out  against  injustice  in 
any  form  Adopt  the  attitude  of  •'that's  the 
way  it  goes  "  or  "that's  the  way  the  old 
cookie  crumbles  "  Just  sit  back  and  let  the 
world  go  by.  and  you'll  be  sure  that  like 
the  ostrich  who  sticks  his  head  In  the  sand, 
everything  will  come  out  OK 

8  Don't  bother  to  know  your  own  rights. 
After  all  if  people  know  their  rights,  they'll 
protest  when  those  rights  are  taken  away, 
while  people  who  don't  know  their  rights 
might  not  miss  what  they  didn't  know  they 
had    in    the    first    place. 

9.  Assume  that  everything  is  too  "big"  or 
"complicated"  for  the  average  fellow  to  un- 
derstand. If  this  Is  taken  as  a  way  of  life, 
it  will  be  easy  for  those  who  wish  to  "dupe" 
the  public  to  do  so 

The  10th.  and  most  Important  step  in 
"how  to  lose  your  freedom,  "  Is  to  assume 
"It  cant  happen  here  "  This  is  the  attitude 
that  every  people  has  taken  prior  to  the  rise 
of  any  power  group  or  dictator  in  the  past. 
To  number  a  few.  Germany.  Russia.  Italy, 
and  so  forth.  So  there  It  is.  the  sure-fire 
road  to  losing  freedom,  a  check-list  for 
really  disinterested  citizens 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark.>  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  thp  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
naturally  I  am  interested  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  think  every  American  of  good 
heart,  and  that  means  the  trrcat  majority 
of  our  people,  shares  in  this  interest. 
It  is  the  instrumentality  by  which  from 
the  grassroots  of  America  our  faith  and 
our  reliance  in  democracy  will  be  trans- 
planted in  the  pra.s.srnots  of  other  and 
newer  nations.  The  men  and  women 
who  enlist  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  work 
v,ithout  pretense  and  without  the  com- 
forts of  home,  not  for  money  and  not 
for  glory,  but  for  that  enrichment  of  all 
mankind  that  in  its  political  approaches 
Is  possible  only  in  democracy 

Democracy  is  the  only  form  of  gov- 
frnment  ever  devised  that  recognizes 
the  brotherhood  of  all  who  inhabit  the 
earth  by  civing  to  each,  regardless  of 
the  position  in  which  the  circumstances 


of  life  have  placed  him.  an  equal  voice 
in  determining  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  living  in  foreign  lands  in  the 
homes  and  under  the  conditions  of  na- 
tives in  those  lands,  humbly  working 
with  them  in  the  solving  of  their  prob- 
lems of  daily  existence,  truly  will  be 
missionaries  of  democracy  in  its  finest 
expression.  They  will  be  ambassadors 
from  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
to  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  in  the  lands 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  especial  pride 
and  interest  in  the  Peace  Corps  stem- 
ming from  the  fact  that  the  concept 
originated  with  a  distinguished  constit- 
uent of  mine  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois.  Theodore  A. 
Jones,  recently  honored  by  the  great 
Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Otto 
Kerncr.  by  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board  of  Illinois. 
Doubtless,  there  are  others  entitled  to 
share  in  the  credit.  Noble  concepts 
never  are  the  product  of  one  person. 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  the  story  of 
my  constituent's  important  role  in  the 
birth  of  an  ennobling  concept  should  be 
related  to  the  House.  There  came  to  me 
early  last  autumn,  a  memorandum  from 
a  warm  personal  friend  and  a  former 
constituent.  Charles  A,  Davis,  now  a  con- 
stituent of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Third  District  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Mttrphy,  setting  forth  a  proposal  by 
Theodore  A.  Jones,  to  the  then  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  It  read  to 
this  effect:  That  Mr.  Kennedy  pledge  in 
a  major  address  to  the  American  people, 
that  if  elected  President  he  would  under- 
take to  reach  agreements  with  govern- 
ments of  underdeveloped  nations  to  send 
young  American  specialists  and  techni- 
cians to  work  with  their  citizenry  in 
developing  manpower  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable William  T.  Murphy,  and  I  placed 
a  copy  of  this  proposal  in  the  hands  of 
the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  then  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  an  adviser  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  candidate,  I  understand  that 
other  copies  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Senator  Monroney  and  others  who  were 
advising  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  House  well  knows  the  electrifying 
effect  of  this  bold  new  proposal  enunci- 
ated in  Mr.  Kennedy  s  memorable  San 
Francisco  address,  which  followed  short- 
ly thereafter. 

Mr,  Jones  urged  in  his  proposal  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  the  wis- 
dom of  assigning  Negro  young  people  In 
areas  where  our  racial  attitudes  are  sus- 
pect. And  he  conceived  of  crash  train- 
ing programs  at  the  college  level  to  equip 
our  young  emissaries  to  lead  toward  ma- 
terial well  being,  rather  than  toward  the 
institutionalization  of  privation. 


CIVIL   LIBERTIES 
Mr,  KASTENMEIER.     Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Tiie  S:  EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th?  ivqueii  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  oitjection, 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  civil  liberties  decisions 
of  the  postwar  period.  The  Court  found, 
without  limitation,  that — 

All  evidence  obtained  by  searches  and  seiz- 
ures in  violation  of  the  Consiltutlon  is 
•    •   •   inadmissible   in  a  State  court. 

Although  the  Court  had  held,  since  the 
1914  Weeks  case,  that  evidence  illegally 
seized  was  inadmissible  in  the  Federal 
coui-ts;  it  had  refused  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  illegal  evidence  in  the  State  courts. 
The  Wolf  decision  of  1949  held  that  the 
Weeks  decision  would  not  be  "imposed" 
upon  the  States. 

In  yesterdays  opinion  Justice  Clark 
wrote  for  the  majority: 

The  Ignoble  shortcut  to  conviction  left 
open  to  the  State  tends  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire system  of  constitutional  restraints  on 
which  the  liberties  of  the  people  rest.  Hav- 
ing once  recognized  that  the  right  to  privacy 
embodied  In  the  fourth  amendment  is  en- 
forceable against  the  States,  and  that  the 
right  to  be  secure  against  rude  invasions  of 
privacy  by  State  officers  Is.  therefore,  consti- 
tutional In  origin,  we  can  no  longer  permit 
that  right  to  remain  an  empty  promise. 

Although  the  decision  in  yesterday's 
Mapp  case  was  restricted  to  the  seizure 
of  material  evidence  by  illegal  means. 
I  am  confident  that  the  decision  will 
open  the  door  to  a  great  range  of  new- 
protections  for  individual  rights.  At 
the  moment,  although  Federal  law  pro- 
hibits interception  and  divulgence  of 
telephone  messages,  the  use  of  illegally 
seized  evidence  of  this  kind  has  been 
prohibited  only  in  the  Federal  courts. 
We  can  confidently  expect,  I  think,  that 
the  Mapp  decision  will  be  extended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  illegal  wiretap  evi- 
dence In  State  courts. 

Now  that  we  are  given  this  firm  and 
unyielding  foundation  in  Supreme 
Court  decision,  perhaps  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  move  ahead  with  full 
force  to  protect  the  rights  and  privacy 
of  the  individual  against  other  forms  of 
"rude  invasions  of  privacy."  Presently, 
there  are  three  distinct  areas  in  which 
I  beheve  the  Congress  must  act  to  im- 
plement protections  for  the  individual 
which  are  already  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Though  wire-tapping  and  the  divul- 
gence of  wiretap  information  are  now 
prohibited  by  law;  it  is  not  clear  that 
wiretapping  in  and  of  itself  is  a  crime. 
Although  it  is.  in  my  view,  clearly  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
individual  under  the  fourth  amendment, 
this  is  not  clear  in  legislation  and  the 
Court  decisions  on  the  legislation.  The 
Congress  should  act  to  clarify  this  sit- 
uation. 

Moreover,  even  though  wiretapping 
and  divulgence  are  made  a  crime  by  Fed- 
eral statute,  the  prosecutor  in  these  cases 
must  inevitably  be  just  those  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  often  feel  they 
benefit  most  in  their  work  by  practicing 
various  forms  of  wiretapping.    It  Is  dlffl- 
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cult,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  other  penalties  should  be  imp>osed 
to  insure  that  wiretapping,  when  pro- 
hibited by  law,  will  be  prohibited  in  fact. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  to  insure  that  other  forms 
of  eavesdropping  are  both  prohibited  by 
law  and  by  effective  penalty,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  all-too-clever  tech- 
niques of  modern  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping require  the  vigilance  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  most  insidious  invasion  of 
privacy  demands  full  recognition  and 
certain  action. 

I  have  been  happy  to  note  that  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  greatly  interested  in 
questions  of  this  nature.  The  list  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  this  area  In  the  past  is 
also  long.  It  indicates.  I  think,  the  great 
interest  that  many  have  shown  in  safe- 
guarding the  privacy  of  the  individuals. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  Members 
who  have  submitted  their  owti  legisla- 
tion on  wiretapping  alone  are  the  names 
of  the  President,  the  Speaker,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
even  though  the  men  who  have  made 
proposals  are  among  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  country,  progress  in  this  area 
has  not  been  as  much  as  one  could  rea- 
sonably desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
now  shown  us  the  way  to  a  new  freedom 
and  a  new  conviction  in  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In  the 
near  future,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  further  strengthen  the  rights  of 
privacy  and  to  give,  thereby,  further 
statutory  expression  to  the  Constitution 
in  this  vital  field.  I  will  welcome  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  how  best  legislation 
can  achieve  these  goals.  And  I  will  wel- 
come the  support  of  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
embodying  new  ways  to  deal  with  the  old 
problems  of  individual  constitutional 
rights. 


HOUSWO  FOR  MODERATE-INCOME 

FAMILIES      AND      FOR      ELDERLY 

PERSONS 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  a  rule  has  been  reported  on  the 
housing  bill,  I  want  to  again  alert  the 
House  to  my  intention  to  offer,  by 
way  of  a  substitute  for  title  I — the  ad- 
ministration's 40-year,  no-downpayment 
mortgage  provision — an  amendment 
which  contains  a  middle-income  housing 
program  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  far 
more  effective,  and  far  less  costly,  pro- 


posal than  that  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

The  greatest  housing  need  In  this 
country  is  for  moderate  or  middle-in- 
come housing,  particularly  in  cities  and 
suburbs.  The  amendment  that  I  ex- 
pect to  offer  is  embodied  in  H.R.  3778, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  which  was  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  A  year  ago 
this  measure  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency but  was  not  called  up  for  action 
on  the  floor.  It  is  important  to  know, 
howevc-.  that  it  received  the  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation, 
which  would  be  self-financed  and 
which,  it  is  estimated,  over  a  4-year 
period  would  be  responsible  for  about 
160.000  moderate-income  family  units 
at  the  rate  of  40.000  units  a  year. 

The  Corporation  would  be  financed  by 
SlOO  million  of  stock  investment  by  the 
Federal  Government,  The  Corporation 
would  have  power  to  issue  bonds  which  it 
is  expected  would  raise  $2  billion  from 
the  public  over  4  years.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  lend  money  to  cooF>erative  en- 
tities— foundations,  trade  unions,  and 
similar  organizations,  or  to  private 
groups  'subject  to  limitations  as  to 
profits^  to  build  moderate-income  hous- 
ing with  restrictions  on  rents  or  carrying 
charges  and  on  occupancy  by  middle-in- 
come families  and  the  elderly. 

The  administration  s  proposal  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $750  million,  and  this 
is  only  a  beginning.  My  program  calls 
for  $100  million  for  capital,  and  no  more. 
Yet  the  amount  of  housing  is  at  least 
equal  in  terms  of  its  potential,  and  in 
the  long  run  would  exceed  the  middle-in- 
come housing  potential  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill. 

The  responsibility  for  financing  this 
program  would  be  borne  by  the  public  at 
large — contrary  to  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  bill  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  and  probably  will  be  required 
to  take  over  issued  mortgages  under  the 
buy -back  provision. 

Obligations  issued  by  the  Corporation 
are  to  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  from  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes.  Interest  may  not  be  higher 
than  4  percent. 

The  mortgage  loans  provided  by  the 
Corporation  are  90-percent  loans.  They 
provide  for  complete  amortization  within 
a  period  of  up  to  50  years.  The  interest 
to  the  actual  builder  of  the  housing  would 
be  the  interest  rate  which  represents  the 
cost  to  the  Corporation  plus  one-half  of 
1  percent  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  FHA  premium 
of  one -half  of  1  percent  charged  today 
on  all  mortgages.  There  would  be  no 
subsidies. 

The  Corporation  would  be  author- 
ized to  issue  and  have  outstanding  on 
and  after  July  1,  1961,  notes  and  other 
obligations  in  an  aggregate  annual 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500  million,  ex- 
cept that  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 


dent and,  based  upon  certain  findings 
and  upon  certain  limitations,  the  annual 
amount  may  be  increased  by  additional 
amounts  aggregating  not  more  than  $1.5 
billion. 

The  bill  is  modeled  on  a  very  success- 
ful middle-income  program  in  New  York 
State  which  has  received  growing  ac- 
ceptance around  the  country.  Trade 
unions  and  cooperatives  have  been  the 
most  active  participants.  Up  to  now 
there  have  been  financed  some  30,000 
units  and  approximately  $450  million  has 
been  raised  in  New  York  State  precisely 
in  this  fashion.  The  plan  does  not  ex- 
clude private  development.  The  private 
developer,  however,  is  limited  in  his 
profit.  He  has  this  advantage  of  being 
able  to  redeem  the  whole  project  at  the 
end  of  20  years  if  he  can  refinance  it, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  1960  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  this  pro- 
posal : 

Housing  for  Moderate-Income  Families, 
AND  FOR  Elderly  Persons 
introduction 
Proposals  designed  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  housing  families  who  are  not 
eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing,  but  who 
cannot  afford  decent  privately  financed  hous- 
ing, are  not  new  to  this  committee.  Rather 
consistently  since  1950,  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  low-  and  middle-income  groups  have 
been  considered  by  the  committee,  and  sev- 
eral rej)orts  recommending  favorable  action 
in  behalf  of  these  groups  have  been  made. 
As  recently  as  April  15,  1960.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  this  committee  made 
a  repKjrt  on  its  study  of  mortgage  credit  and, 
among  other  things,  reiterated  the  pressing 
needs  of  middle-income  families.  The  sub- 
committee reached  the  following  conclusion  : 
"EJxisting  institutions  available  to  help 
achieve  the  national  housing  policy  of  a  de- 
cent home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family  •  •  •'  are  inade- 
quate It  is  evident  that  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  cannot  be  housed  decently, 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  unless  new 
programs  for  this  purpose  are  fostered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  by  State  and  local 
governments,  or  by  all  levels  of  government." 
S.  1342,  introduced  by  Senator  Javits,  for 
himself  and  Senator  Clark,  was  included  in 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing during  the  period  May  9-27.  1960,  The 
committee  received  the  comments  of  Inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  general,  these  comments  were 
not  favorable,  raising  questions  which  will 
be  discussed  later.  During  the  hearings, 
many  witnesses  gave  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  bill  and  answered  questions  regard- 
ing the  practicability  of  the  proix>sal.  Com- 
petent witnesses  from  the  State  of  New 
York  related  the  success  of  a  New  York  State 
program  similar  to  the  one  proposed  in  S. 
1342. 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
bill,  and  the  views  of  those  who  favor  it 
and  who  oppose  it;  and.  after  amending  it 
In  several  respects,  recommend  It  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

PURPOSE     AND     NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  In  Its  study  of  mortgage  credit 
(1958-60)  contain  a  consistent  series  of 
statements  by  witnesses  from  various  walks 
of  life — college  professors,  mortgage  bankers, 
consulting  economists,  and  others — that 
existing    Federal    programs    do    not    provide 
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hoLLsiniz  for  !ow-  and  iiilrtrtia  IllfWmii  fam- 
ilies. The  following  excerpt  from  ttte  report 
of     the     subcommittee     summarizes     tiiese 

"Most  out.spoken  In  i-a'.ISnc;  'hp  a--p:.tion 
of  the  subcommittee  to  the  plight  of  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  famUy.  and  the  need 
for  Ffviers!  aids  to  help  provide  them  decent 
hnu.sins;,  were  Dr  William  Wheaton  < •'.  the 
Uiiiversi'y  of  Penn.svlvani.'.,  and  Mr  Charles 
.\branis  of  the  Massachusetts  In.stitu:e  of 
Technology.  Bfith  of  these  men  pointed  out 
the  high  cost  of  flnanrir.g  home  construc- 
tion and  suggested  me';.  k^;~  to  reduce  these 
high  costs  through  Fed-:r  r.    1;''!=^ 

"Other  witnesses  »><  •<»=•::  d  about  the 
need  for  .special  atteritmn  U)  housing  prob- 
lems of  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
Mr  H  E  Riley  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics said 

"  '.■Mthough  the  bulk  of  the  housing  need 
can  be  met  L:;  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  by 
private  builders  operating  for  a  profit,  there 
remains  a  segment  of  the  population  with 
substandard  incomes  who  will  require  spe- 
cial Government  assistance  if  they  are  to 
occupy  housing  meeting  reasonable  stand- 
ard.-^ ■ 

Mr  James  N  Morgan  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  pointed  to  the  failure  of  the  FHA 
program  to  meet  *he  r.e'?d.=;  of  the  low-income 
fam.iiv  He  said  that  there  is  a  real  problem 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  income  scale  that 
neit.her  the  FH.\  nor  public  housing  is  really 
helping  ' 

'He  also  said  that  data  seem  to  show  that 
FTIA  does  not  really  help  people  with  very 
low  incomes,  that  they  have  to  go  to  conven- 
tKinal  lenders  and  probably  pay  a  higher 
interest  rate,  which  they  are  perfectly  wlU- 
Ine  to  pay,' 

■  Mr  Morgari  s  theme  was  that  many  of 
these  lo*--!n"ome  families  have  such  an 
ureen'  desire  fur  better  hotislng  that  they 
would  be  wUJmg  t<i  maice  great  sacrifices  In 
order  to  have  decent  shelter. 

"FH.\  experience  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Abrams  when  he  reported  that  "during  1967. 
only  5  7  percent  of  all  new  single-family 
homes  insured  by  FHA  were  purchased  by 
f  tmilies  with  an  effective  income  of  $4,200 
or  less';  also,  that  the  median  effective  In- 
come of  purchasers  of  single-famUy  FHA-ln- 
sured  homes  whs  approximately  $6,600  an- 
nually." 

"Mr  Abr  i.'y.s  •*.:■.  ,  prepared  his  paper  in 
coUabora'ior.  w.a  .Mr.  Morton  Schusshelm  of 
the  New  York  State  Rent  Conrunisslon,  stated 
further  that  median  income  (before  taxes) 
of  spending  units  in  the  United  States  in 
1957,  according  to  the  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finances,  was  $4,350  annually  and  only  31 
percent  of  all  families  had  Incomes  of  $6,000 
a  year  or  more." 

"Mr.  Abrams  contended  that  public  hous- 
ing, in  which  rents  are  subsidized  by  the 
Feder.ii  flovernment,  is  not  the  answer  to 
betcer  housing  for  low-  and  moderate -in- 
come families.  A  homeownershlp  program  Is 
needed  and  this  can  be  achieved  primarily 
through  a  reduction  in  the  carrying  charges 
of  the  lo-ans.  He  presented  the  following 
table  to  show  the  reductions  In  carrying 
charges  that  could  be  achieved  by  reducing 
Interest  charges.  The  table  also  demon- 
strates the  effect  of  lower  interest  charges 
In  malting  new  housing  available  to  lower 
Income  groups.  For  example,  a  3-percent. 
35-year  loan  would  require  a  monthly  hous- 
ing expense  of  $89,  compared  with  a  5';- 
percent.  25-year  loan  requiring  $119  a  month. 
The  lower  monthly  cost  could  be  carried  by 
a  family  makln.^  S4  272  a  year,  whereas  the 
higher  cost  w  m.  1  r-^quire  a  yearly  Income 
of  $5,712. 

'"In  order  to  rr..tjte  housing  loa.-a8  at  a  low 
rate  of  Interest  a  Government  subsidy 
would  be  required.  Mr.  Abrams  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  corpora- 
tion    with     borrowing     powers     similar     to 


FNM.A  the  Federal  h  me  loan  banks,  and 
:;:■-•  F-xi'-rti  l.i;.l  b  i.-.k..s.  Any  deficit  In- 
curred by  the  Corporation  &a  a  result  of 
lending  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  borrow- 
ing at  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  would  be  made 
up  by  annual  appropriations.  Mr.  Abrams 
estimated  that  on  every  $13  billion  loaned, 
maximum  annual  contributions  would  be 
$.39  million.  This  would  make  possible 
direct  Government  loans  at  subsidized  in- 
terest rates  to  100,000  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families. 

""Without  taking  a  position  regarding  the 
advisability  of  a  Federal  housing  subsidy 
for  middle-income  families.  Prof.  Sherman 
J.  Maisel,  of  the  University  of  California, 
described  for  the  subcommittee  the  Cali- 
fornia veterans'  program  for  homeowner- 
ship,  called  the  Cal-Vet  plan.  Since  1921. 
the  State  of  California  has  assisted  eligible 
veterans  desiring  to  purchase  homes  In  that 


State.  Under  this  plan,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia raises  funds  through  publicly  ap- 
proved bond  Issues.  These  funds  are  used 
to  purchase  homes  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  California  Deptirtment  of  Vet.rans' 
Affairs,  and  the  homes  are  subsequently 
sold  to  eligible  veterans  at  mlnlmiun  In- 
terest rates. 

"The  eligible  veteran  may  enter  Into  a 
temporary  purchase  agreement  for  any  home 
In  any  location  be  desires.  If  the  home 
meets  the  State  agency's  standards  of  con- 
struction, price,  and  value,  the  agency  pur- 
chases the  home  and  sells  It  to  tlie  veteran 
on  very  liberal  repayment  terms.  The 
agency  also  purchases  fire.  life,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  at  bulk  rates  and  this  In- 
surance is  sold  to  the  veteran  at  cost.  Thus, 
the  veteran's  housing  expense  Is  minimized 
by  low  Interest  rates,  liberal  repayment 
terms,  and  minimum  Insurance  costs. 


"Table  35. — Estimated  monthly  housit.g  expense  and  required  annual  income 
[Composite  tor  Nation,  mortgage  of  $12,000) 


Cost  Items  ' 

FHA  loan, 

26  years,  6^ 

percent 

$-peroent 

k)Mi.35 

yean 

2-peroent 

loan,  S5 

years 

0-pen»nt 

loan,  35 

years 

loan.  45 
yean 

Interest  and  amortization . 

»7« 
18 
25 

$4« 

18 
25 

$40 
18 
39 

$29 

18 
26 

123 

Real  e<!tate  taxes       

1$ 

Mpat  urift  nth^r  «>Tp^nj»^ 

2$ 

Total    

11« 

5,712 

4.272 

83 
3,SM 

72 
a,  45$ 

«S 

Required  gross  annual  income  >. 

$.120 

'  Ba-vd  partly  upon  flnanciil  charact4>rlsfic5  of  mortsatrors  anil  properties,  new  homes  parrhased  with  KHA, 
s<^c  'joa.i  Insurance  in  l»57.    Hou.«inj{an(i  Home  Kiiuiiu-c  Ac<'ncy,  11th  Annual  Kijort,  l*'i7,  table  Ill-5i3,p  .116. 
•  .V-^umcs  tliat  H  of  monthly  income  is  spent  on  housing. 


"At  the  present  time,  the  Insurance  rate 
to  the  veteran  Is  3.5  percent,  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  home  which  can  be  purchased 
is  $25,000.  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
State  funds  which  may  be  lised  is  $15,000. 
Eligibility  of  the  veterans  depends  upon  his 
net  worth  as  it  may  be  indicative  of  his 
need  for  assistance,  and  upon  his  ability 
to  repay  the  loan.  Professor  Maisel  sug- 
gested that  the  California  experience  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  Congress 
attempts  to  find  a  solution  for  the  housing 
problems  of  middle-Income  families. 

"The  most  comprehensive  presentation  on 
middle-income  housing  credit  requirements 
was  mfide  by  Dr.  William  Wheaton.  His  ma- 
terial paralleled  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
Abrams. 

"According  to  Dr.  Wheaton.  an  effective 
middle-Income  housing  program  Is  essential 
to  the  health  of  our  cities,  to  stability  In  the 
housing  Industry,  and  to  decent  housing  for 
millions  of  American  families.  He  defines 
middle-Income  families  as  those  whose  in- 
comes  are  too  high   to  permit  them  to  be 


housed  In  public  housing  and  too  low  to  be 
able  to  afford  new  privately  built  housing 

"The  tables  below,  concerning  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  presented  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  show 
that  new  housing  is  generally  made  available 
only  to  the  upper  third  of  Philadelphia  fam- 
ilies. These  tables  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  families  would  t>e  willing  to 
spend  20  percent  of  their  Incomes  for  hous- 
ing. 

"Taelk  36 — Family  income  distribution, 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  Decem- 
ber 195S 


Income  rtu.ss 


Under  12,000. .. 
t2.0lit)  to  $3,gw. . 
$4,Uji)  to  M,MI9.. 
V'.xtx'  to$.S,990.. 
V.iM  to$6,g89.. 

»:,'•«'  to»7,»(«.. 
fr'.KKi  to$M,9ge  . 
$111, mm  :ind  over 

Total 


Source:  Natluoal  llotising  Inventory. 


"T.\Bi  E  37.— Family  income  distribution  and  ahility  to  purchase  a  home,  Philadelphia, 

December  l'Jo6 


In.xmie  ^oap 


Percent 
of  fami- 
lies 


Maxlmnm  monthly 
hoa'-liig  [laynient  > 


Hou»e  price  required  • 


I'mlerJf.OOO 

KtM»  to  $5,9g9 


$B, 000 and  over 
Total.... 


$2 
32 

36 


100 


Under  IM.... 
$66  to  $100.... 

$100  and  over 


Alxiut  Ifi.fKiO,  none  [>ro«Iuce<l 
$6,000  to  $10,000,  none  pro<luoed 

$10,000  and  up  > 


Normal 
bousiiMt 
pitymeut 


$.'fl. 
$50  to 

$75. 
$75  and 

up. 


"'  .\.'!.«nin1ne  20  percent  of  income  for  monthly  payment 
"»  With  normal  downfmyment  and  (inanclnr 

"Source:  Instllutr  for  Urban  Stu<il«!. 
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■  The  above  data  for  Philadelphia  are  typi- 
cal for  urban  places  In  most  of  the  United 
Stales.  According  to  family  Income  data  re- 
cently released  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
about  30  percent  of  url>an  families  had  an- 
nual Incomes  In  1958  of  less  than  $4,000,  an- 
other 30  percent  had  Incomes  between  $4,000 
and  $6,000.  and  40  percent  had  Incomes  of 
$6,000  and  over. 

"If  new  housing  Is  being  made  available 
only  to  families  with  Incomes  of  $6,000  and 
over,  only  40  percent  of  urban  families  can 
afford  It  This  raises  the  questions — why  not 
house  low-  and  middle-Income  families  in 
existing  houses?  Why  must  new  housing  be 
supplied?  Is  it  not  feasible  to  expect  the 
higher  Income  family  to  purchase  new  homes 
and  the  remaining  families  to  occupy  exist- 
ing homes  as  tliey  l>ecome  older  and  depreci- 
ate In  value? 

"Most  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
have  obtained  decent  shelter  through  the 
normal  operation  of  a  "filtration"  process 
whereby  the  new  homes  bought  by  the  high- 
er Income  families  filler  down  to  the  lower 
Income  group  as  they  become  older  and  de- 
preciate in  value  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  if  it  works  properly  The  only  way 
it  can  work  proj>erly  Is  by  maintaining  a  fiow 
of  good  reasonably  priced  new  housing  at  the 
top  and  elimination  of  wornout  and  dilapi- 
dated houses  at  the  bottom.  The  principal 
difficulty  has  been  our  inability  to  supply 
enough  new  units,  thereby  requiring  the 
continued  use  of  wornout  and  substandard 
units. 

"Some  have  aclvocated  that  the  answer  to 
a  smooth  flowing  filtration  process  Ls  code 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  The  claim 
is  made  that  adiKjuate  housing  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  moderate-Income  families 
through  a  maintenance  and  fix-up  program. 
There  is  no  question  that  rehabilitation  has 
great  po88lbllltle»i,  but  It  can  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  constant  new  supply. 

"Dr  Wheaton  said  that  'the  major  issue 
facing  the  housing  economy  is  the  extent 
to  which  filtration  can  be  Induced  by  posi- 
tive credit  policy  "  He  theorized  that  If  the 
homebullding  industry  could  be  enabled  to 
serve  an  additional  25  percent  of  the  f>opu- 
latlon,  It  could  presumably  produce  an  addi- 
tional 200.000  to  500.000  new  homes  per  year. 
This  new  volume  would  force  older  homes 
to  depreciate  in  value,  and  eventually  force 
them  off  the  market 

"Dr.  Wheaton  lists  the  following  items 
which  contribute  to  the  cost  of  new  homes: 
(1)  construction  costs,  (2)  land  costs.  (3) 
profits.  (4)  operating  costs.  (5)  property 
and  other  taxes    and  (6)    financing  costs. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  constant 
pressure  should  be  maintained  to  hold  down 
the  costs  of  these  various  Items.  Govern- 
ment policy  can  be  directed  In  a  number  of 
ways  to  help  accomplish  this  end,  for  ex- 
ample, through  support  of  research  to  re- 
duce construction  and  land  development 
costs.  The  one  item  which  Is  most  accessible 
to  public  control  Is  financing  costs.  This 
Is  the  second  largest  and  sometimes  the 
largest  single  component  in  housing  cost. 
When  families  purchase  homes  on  amortized 
mortgages  of  more  than  30  years'  term,  they 
will  pay  $20,000  or  more  for  a  $10,000  house. 
See  table  below  for  examples  of  financing 
costs 

"Tablx  38 — Total  payments  per  thousand 
dollars  over  life  of  loan  for  various  interest 
rates  and  amortization  periods 


over  the  30-year  life  of  the  mortgage,  ran  be 
reduced  hy  one-fourth — from  $20, (XK)  to 
$15,fX)0. 


"The  table  below  demonstrates  the  reduc- 
tions that  can  be  achieved  by  various  public 
aids  on  Interest  rates : 


Interest  rates 

10  >-<»8rs 

20  years 

30  yean 

40  yean 

6  percent, 
ftfiercent  . 

4j(eroent 

3  jwrccnt 

2  percent 

$1.3X1.20 
1.2711.20 
1.214.40 
1.15tf.20 
1.104.00 

$1,720.80 
1.584  00 
1.454.40 
1.332.00 
1,214.40 

$2,160.00 
1,033.20 
1,717.20 
1,510.20 
1,332.00 

$2,640.00 
2,313.60 
2,006.40 
1,718.40 
1,454.40 

"Table  39. — Estimaicd  total  monthly  housing  expense  under  various  financing  terms 
IN  TYPICAL  NORTHERN  CITIES  WITH  IIIOII  COSTS 


Total  monthly  bousini;  expense  under- 

Sales  jirlce  and  down- 

Typical  195-1  Federal  financing  aids 

Flnanciiiif  terms  required  for  middle-income 
families 

imymeut 

FHA 

percent 
20-ye8r 

(I) 

FHA 

*'i-i-H 
percent 
30-ycar 

(2) 

FUA 

4'^N 
percent 
40-year 

(3) 

3'  4  percent 
4<>-ycar 

(4) 

2'i  percent 
40-year 

(5) 

I'j  percent 
40-year 

(6) 

1  p«'r(x>nt 
40- year 

(7) 

$10,000  3-l>edroom  home: 

Xo  down[tuyroent 

.'>  iMTccnt  down 

10  percent  down 

J9,000  2-l)e<lroom  home: 
.\o  downiniyment .._.. 

.'>  iXTcenl  down 

10  percent  down 

$90 

96 

« 

90 

K7 
84 

$87 
85 
82 

79 
76 
74 

$82 
79 
77 

74 
72 
69 

$72 
70 
68 

65 
64 
62 

$67 
65 

61 
60 

58 

$61 
60 
.W 

57 
55 
54 

$9$ 

M 
56 

.S4 

IN  AVERAGE-COST  AREAS 


$10,000  3-l>e<lroom  home 

No  downpaymcnt.. 

."i  tteroent  down 

10  i)crcent  down 

$«,i<(«i  2-bedroom  home: 

No  downpayment.. 

5  percent  down 

10  percent  down 


$«5 
92 
80 

86 
83 
80 


I 


$83 
81 
78 

75 
72 
70 


$78 
75 
73 

70 
68 
65 


$68 
66 
64 

61 
60 

58 


$63 
01 
90 

57 
56 
54 


$57 
56 
55 

S3 

51 
50 


$55 
54 

52 

50 
49 

48 


IN  LOW-COST  AREAS 


$8,000  3-bedroom  home: 

No  downpayment 

$78 

$68 

$64 

$56 

$51 

$47 

$45 

5  percent  down 

75 

66 

62 

54 

50 

46 

44 

10  per«'nt  down 

7J 

64 

60 

53 

49 

45 

43 

$7,000  2-l)edroom  home: 

No  downpayment 

60 

61 

57 

no 

46 

43 

41 

5  percont  down 

87 

50 

65 

49 

45 

42 

40 

10  percent  down 

65 

67 

54 

48 

44 

41 

39 

Notes 

Cost  oi-tlniatcs:  .Ml  cost  data  arc  VU.K  ( .stlniate*  for  new  homes  buill  under  sec.  203 and  Insun'd  in  1952.  Operatine 
expenses,  taxes,  and  insurance  are  as  follows  for  the  severai  priw  classes:  J 10 ,000—$ IX. SO,  $4*. '20,  $1.50,  $9,000— $17.93, 
$8.43  $1.24; $8,000— $16.76,  $7.10,  $1.15;  $7,000— $15.77.  $6.41.  $1.02.  Cf.  HHFA.  6th  Annual  Rejiort,  p.  280,  Ubie  27. 
In  all  cases  costs  ui«d  arc  for  value  class  below  price  sliown  to  allow  for  difference  between  FHA  value  and  market 
price. 

Northern  cities:  FH  .\  cost  data  are  national  avcrapes.  They  tlierelbre  understate  beat  and  utility  co«t5  in  nortlnrn 
cities.    $4  have  been  added  to  FHA  estimates  to  cover  this  difference  in  northern  cities. 

Average-cost  areas:  FHA  cost  data. 

Ix>w-coet  areas:  FHA  cost  data  tor  $8,000  and  $7,000  homes  probably  n-present  cases  occurring  almost  exclusively 
In  .southern  areas  and  in  smaller  towns  in  such  areas,  .\vailahle  data  do  not  reveal  major  dties  in  which  $7,000 
home."  are  currently  being  marketed  in  sipniflcant  quantities. 

.Single  homes:  All  data  arc  for  single  homes  sold  for  owner-occupancy. 

Rental  housing:  Structures  of  similar  floor  area  built  for  rent  in  typical  rental  housing  projects  would  probably 
rent  tor  $4  to  $8  per  month  more  than  the  figures  sliown.  This  cost  difference  would  arise  from  higlier  maintenance 
materials,  fuel,  and  utilities. 

Financing  terms: 

0)  Conventional  FHA-lnsured,  20-yeai  loan.    Tl>e  in.suranoe  charge  is  approximate. 

(2)  FH.\ -insured,  30-year  mortgage  at  4>i  percent  plus  insurance  as  proposed  in  jx-nding  legi.slatioa. 

(3)  FNMA-made,  FHA-lnsured,  40-year  loan  at  4H  percent  jilus  Insurance.  This  rat*  Is  below  current  rates  on 
sec.  220-221  loans. 

(4)  A  3ivpercent,  40-year  level  pajTnent  loan. 

(5)  A  2Vv-percent,  40-year  level  payment  loan. 

(6)  A  114-perocnt.  40-year  level  payment  loan. 

(7)  A  1-peroent,  40-year  level  payment  loan." 


"By  cutting  financing  charges  In  half,  the 
total  cost  of  the  $10,000  house,  cited  above. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  State  or  locality.  How- 
ever. Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  New  York 
recognized  this  need  and  put  a  State  pro- 
gram into  operation,  the  committee  heard 
several  witnesses  from  that  State,  Including 
a  sponsor  of  the  New  York  law  State  Sena- 
tor MacNell  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  coauthor 
of  the  New  York  law,  explained  that  In  New 
York  It  is  diflBcult  for  a  private  entrepreneur 
to  provide  rental  housing  at  less  than  $40 
a  room  per  month.  The  average  needs  of 
middle-Income  families,  he  explained,  range 
approximately  from  $17  to  $29  a  room  per 
month.  The  alternatives  facing  the  State 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  an  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  public  housing,  at  a  staggering 
cost  In  the  form  of  subsidies,  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  some  legitimate  inducements 
for  private  entrepreneurs  to  enter  this  "no 
man's  land,'"  as  he  described  it. 


New  York  choee  the  inducement  to  private 
enterprise,  which  was  described  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  words  of  Senator  Mitche'i!  as 
follows: 

"On  our  New  York  State  statute  btxrk.c  we 
have  had  ever  since  1926  aids  for  pr:\a'.e 
enterprise  that  have  consisted  mainly  in  the 
form  of  assistance  in  land  acquisition  and 
abatement  of  local  real  estate  taxes,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  enactment  of  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  law  In  1955  that  any  appreciable  dent 
could  be  made  In  the  middle-income  mar- 
ket, providing  as  it  does  a  most  attractive 
vehicle  for  private  builders. 

"Limited  profit  housing  companies  formed 
pursuant  to  this  law.  and  armed  with  the 
power  of  condemnations  may  borrow  or 
mortgage  from  the  State  or  the  municipali- 
ties up  to  90  percent  of  the  development  costs 
of  the  project  for  a  term  up  to  50  years.  In 
addition,    partiiil    tax    exemption    is    granted 
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up  to  50  percent  of  the  completed  project 
cost. 

"Lest  this  be  considered  a  major  subsidy — 
because  we  like  to  feel  that  this  particular 
legislation  Is  In  no  way  to  be  a  subsidy — all 
loans  are  repayable  In  full  with  Interest,  and 
we  like  to  think  It  Is  strictly  a  fc-m  of  private 
enterprise  taking  hold  of  the  market.  Lest 
it  be  considered  a  major  subsidy.  I  should 
like  to  point  to  the  example  of  the  Contello 
Towers  in  Brooklyn,  now  being  built  under 
this  law  on  vacant  land,  and  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

"Originally,  the  net  annu  il  tax  return  to 
the  city  of  New  York  was  $2,000.  and  the  day 
Contello  Towers  Is  completed,  with  40  per- 
cent tax  exemption,  It  will  produce  more 
than  $90,000  annually  to  the  city,  more  than 
45  times  the  original  return. 

"The  law  in  this  case  provides  for  super- 
vision of  construction,  management,  and 
other  costs,  and  places  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion on  the  return  of  private  Investors  at  6 
percent.  On  the  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
and  tax  concessions,  the  project  Is  removed 
entirely  from  Government  supervision;  and 
that  Is  normally  after  a  period  of  35  years. 

"I  call  to  your  attention,  though,  that  the 
law  has  just  lately  been  amended  to  permit 
a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  such  supervi- 
sion at  an  earlier  date  upon  repayment  In 
full  merely  of  the  mortgage  loan.  This  has 
a  dual  advantage  of  placing  the  property  on 
the  full  tax  rolls  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
while  on  the  other  hand  providing  some- 
thing that  until  this  minute  has  been  lack- 
ing, namely,  an  incentive  to  the  private  en- 
trepreneur on  a  capital  gains  basis." 

Section  12  would  make  both  the  real  and 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration subject  to  State  and  local  taxation. 
This  section  also  would  permit  a  borrower 
to  obtain  partial  or  complete  tax  exemption 
from  State  or  local  political  subdivisions, 
and  would  exempt  the  Corporation's  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus.  Income,  as- 
sets, and  other  property  (except  real  estate 
and  tangible  personal  property)  from  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxes.  Exemption  is 
also  provided  on  all  obligations  issued  by 
the  Corporation,  and  the  Interest  paid  on 
such  obligations,  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes.  With  respect  to  the  tax  exemp- 
tion fpatures  of  the  bill.  Senator  Javits  pro- 
vided the  conamittee  a  compilation  of  other 
FedPral  statutes  providing  for  the  Issuance  of 
securities  on  a  tax-exempt  basis.  This  com- 
pilation lists  15  Federal  statutes  affecting 
corporations,  financial  Institutions,  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  tax  ex- 
emption provisions.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  the  tax  exemption  provisions  In  S,  1342 
are  not  unusual.  This  compilation  is  as 
follows : 

I.  Federal  Reserve  banks   (12  U.S.C.  531). 
2    Federal    land    banks    (12   U.S.C.   931). 

3.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (12 
use.    1020f). 

4  Federal   Intermediate    Credit   B.mk    (12 

use  nil). 

5  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association,  banks  for  co<^>era- 
tives  (12  U.S  C.  113«c). 

6.  Federal  home  loan  bank  (12  USC 
1433). 

7  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
(12  use.   1464). 

8.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(12  use    1723a). 

9  Federal  Sa\nn?s  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (12  U.S.C.  1725). 

10.  Federal  housing,  certain  debentures 
(12  use.  1747g). 

II.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(12  use.  1825). 

12.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
(certain  securities  )    ( 15  U  S.C.  607  i . 

13.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (15 
use    713a-5). 

14.  Public  Housing  Administration  (42 
UJS.C.  1406te)). 


Senator  Mitchell  explained  tiiat  a  recent 
session  of  the  legislature  had  created  a  State 
housing  finance  agency  with  power  to  sell 
up  to  $500  million  In  bonds  exempt  from 
taxation.  He  quoted  the  former  commis- 
sioner of  housing  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Joseph  P.  McMurray.  as  saying: 

"No  other  housing  program  of  which  we 
have  record,  whether  Federal.  State,  or  mu- 
nicipal, has  evidenced  such  celerity  in  get- 
ting actual   construction   underway." 

Senator  Mitchell  stated,  in  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  HHFA,  that  in  New  York  State,  FHA 
and  VA  loans  had  not  satisfied  the  market 
affected  by  the  middle-income  housing  pro- 
gram. Together  with  New  York  State  Hous- 
ing Cimmissioner  James  W.  Gaynor.  he  en- 
dorsed S.  1342. 

J.  Clarence  Davies.  chairman.  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Board.  New  York  City, 
also  supported  the  bill.  He  stated  that  the 
New  York  State  middle-Income  housing  pro- 
gram had  helped  In  alleviating  the  housing 
needs  of  American  families  who  neither 
qualliy  for  low-income,  federally  subsidized 
housing,  nor  can  meet  the  rental  payments 
of  privately  financed  housing.    He  stated: 

"In  New  York  City,  for  example,  an  in- 
come study  conducted  by  the  State  in  1956 
indicated  that  more  than  88  percent  of  the 
city's  2,228.000  families  had  incomes  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  less,  and  that  more  than 
46  percent — almost  half  of  the  population — 
was  in  the  f  5,000-  to  $10,000-a-year  bracket. 
Now  consider  this  in  relationship  to  the 
statistics  we  have  in  regard  to  new  housing 
completed.  In  1958.  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  private  units  completed  was  in  the 
$85-  to  $125-a-month  rental  range.  The 
average  monthly  rent  per  room  In  privately 
financed  or  title  I  multiple  dwellings  was 
$47 — or  an  average  of  $155  per  month  per 
dwelling  unit. 

"Cognizant  of  this  problem,  the  city  and 
the  State  have  moved  to  establish  and 
strengthen  numerous  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative tools  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  housing  in  the  moderate  rental  range. 
Through  these  programs  we  have  completed 
more  than  53,000  middle-income  units.  Al- 
most an  equal  amount  is  approved  or  under 
construction.  In  terms  of  the  need,  how- 
ever, this  falls  far  short  of  the  number  of 
middle-income  units  necessary  to  serve  the 
community.  The  gap  between  demand  and 
potential  supply  in  area  becomes  sharply  evi- 
dent ELS  we  attempt  to  program  urban  re- 
newal on  a  broader  community  basis,  with 
the  desirable  goal  of  providing  economically 
balanced  neighborhoods  " 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  testimony 
of  Mr.  Davies.  who  is  engaged  in  the  every- 
day practical  application  of  all  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  in  New  York  City, 
that  he  stressed  two  important  points.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  obvious  need  for  middle-Income 
housing  aid.  namely,  (1)  that  despite  the 
good  work  of  the  New  York  State  program. 
New  York  City  needs  a  Federal  program  to 
supplement  the  State  program,  and  (2)  the 
progrefis  of  urban  renewal  accentuates  the 
gap  between  middle-income  housing  demand 
and  potential  supply 

Mr.  James  W.  Gaynor,  State  housing  com- 
noissioner,  who  actually  operates  the  New 
York  middle -income  housing  program.  Hated 
five  rule-of-thumb  factors  that  are  prime 
considerations  in  developing  a  program  to 
produce  housing  for  middle-income  families. 
This  portion  of  his  statement  follows: 

"1.  For  every  decrease  in  Interest  rate  of  1 
percent,  rents  will  decrease  at  least  $2  per 
room  per  month. 

••2.  Fifty  percent  abatement  of  real  estate 
taxes  \»ill  reduce  rents  approximately  $4.50 
per  room  per  month. 

"3  Every  5  percent  reduction  In  profit  on 
10  percent  equity  will  reduce  rents  about 
$1.60  per  room  per  month;  or  assuming  a 
standard    15   percent    profit   on   investment 


for  conventional  housing,  limiting  profit  to 
6  percent  will  reduce  rents  about  $2  85  per 
room    per   month. 

"4.  Tight  standards  that  reduce  construc- 
tion cost  $500  per  room  will  reduce  rents 
about  $3.50  per  room  per  month. 

"5.  Site  costs  are  affected  by  many  vari- 
ables, but  all  else  being  equal,  every  $1  per 
square  foot  reductl<m  in  cost  will  reduce 
rents  about  30  cents  per  room.  The  write- 
down benefits  under  urban  renewal  could 
therefore  contribute  a  rental  reduction  of 
$1  50  or  more  per  room  per  month. 

"These  cost  reductions  applied  to  the  aver- 
age 4 '.J -room  apartment  mean  a  reduction 
in  rent  of  over  $60  per  month.  In  other 
words,  the  same  builder  who  can  produce  a 
4' j -room  apartment  under  conventional 
financing  to  rent  at  $140  to  $180  a  month, 
c.nn.  glvc!i  all  of  the  a.sslstanc  I  have  out- 
lined, produce  that  same  apartment  to  rent 
at  $80  to  $100  a  month.  While  it  Is  improb- 
able that  all  of  those  cost  reduction  fac- 
tors would  be  applicable  to  the  maximum 
in  a  given  project,  the  figures  indicate  the 
importance  of  assistance  to  the  construction 
industry. 

"The  bill  that  would  create  the  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Housing  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion  is  drawn  to  produce   those   results." 

With  respect  to  the  exodus  from  cities  due 
to  the  lack  of  middle-income  housing.  Mr. 
Davies  gave  the  subcommittee  some  impor- 
tant information  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board   of  New   York   City: 

"The  middle-Income  family  is.  In  a  sense, 
the  backbone  of  any  community.  We  have 
recognized  that  New  York,  following  a  pat- 
tern common  to  many  American  cities,  has 
lost  more  than  900.000  middle-income  fam- 
ilies during  the  past  decade.  Of  course,  a 
like  number  came  into  the  city,  but  their 
income  level  was  much  lower.  This  sig- 
nificant change  bears  heavily  upon  the  city's 
need  to  provide  special  services  and  facilities. 
and  of  course  affects  our  general  economy. 
It  is  a  common  bromide  of  the  critics  to  In- 
fer that  New  York  Is  becoming  a  city  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  While  the  sta- 
tistics belle  this,  there  is  good  reason  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the  mid- 
dle-income resident  is  not  taken  for  granted 
at  a  time  when  construction  costs  and  a 
tight  housing  market  have  placed  him  in  a 
vise  which  we  can  and  must  remove. 

"The  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
J.*vrrs  and  Senator  Clark  (S.  1342)  would 
make  available,  on  a  national  scale,  and  for 
the  first  time.  Federal  support  for  the  kinds 
of  programs  that  New  York  State  and  New 
Tork  City  have  proved  to  be  successful.  On 
the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  units  completed 
and  planned,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  had 
little  difficulty  In  developing  responsible  and 
enthusiastic  private  sponsorship  for  the  kind 
of  moderate-rental  housing  that  Is  so  des- 
perately needed  to  meet  the  pocketbook  de- 
mands of  nearly  one-half  of  our  city's  popu- 
lation. 

"In  this  regard.  I  am  sure  New  York  City 
Is  not  atypical,  and  that  a  federally  backed 
program  along  these  lines  would  bring  new 
housing  hope  to  America's  forgotten  major- 
ity—Its middle-income  famlUes — and  since 
our  cities  need  to  retain  their  middle-Income 
families  it  would  give,  in  addition,  new  hope 
to  them." 

It  will  be  noted  from  Mr.  Davies"  state- 
ment that  New  York  City  has  lost  more 
than  900.000  middle-Income  families  during 
the  past  decade. 

Mayor  Richard  C  Lee.  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Munici- 
pal Asfociation  as  chairman  of  Its  urban 
renewal  committee,  presented  the  associa- 
tion's recognition  of  the  need  for  middle- 
income  housing  aid  and  endorsed  S.  1342. 
He  stated : 

"In  the  area  of  new  moderate-cost  bous- 
ing, we  must  face  one  serious  fact — It  Just 
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Is  not  being  bv  lit.  We  in  AMA  have  come 
to  the  realization  that  new  middle-income 
housing  can  be  provided  only  with  some  form 
of  Government  assistance.  Our  1960  policy 
statecnent  Includes  specific  recommendations 
In  this  area. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Javits-Clark  bill, 
S.  1342,  which  provides  for  direct  mortgage 
loans  would  b(,'  a  good  point  of  departure 
tow^ard  the  stimulation  of  new  moderate  cost 
construction." 

Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  estimated  that 
the  "gap"  between  low-rent  housing  and 
private  or  cooperative  housing  programs  In- 
volved more  than  13  million  families.  He 
strongly  endorsed  the  bill  and  called  this 
typ)e  of  program  a  necessity  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties,  if  expansion  of  housing  pro- 
duction to  the  levels  required  is  to  be 
achieved.  ELxcerpts  from  his  statement, 
which  contain  pertinent  statistical  and  fi- 
nancial data,  follow: 

"The  subcommittee  may  be  Interested  In 
our  analysis  ol  the  rent  levels  which  might 
be  accomplished  under  the  formula  of  the 
Javits-Clark  bill.  We  assume  a  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  x  2-  or  3-story  walkup  apart- 
ment development  involving  a  total  develop- 
ment cost  of  tl2.500  per  apartment,  which 
on  the  basis  ol  experience  is  about  the  mini- 
mum cost  feasible  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions In  major  metropolitan  areas.  On  the 
basis  of  typical  op>erating  exjjenses  and  full 
real  estate  taxes  for  such  a  unit  and  assum- 
ing its  development  by  a  limited-profit 
housing  corporation,  we  estimate  that  the 
required  rental  would  be  approximately  $110 
per  month,  or  slightly  under  $25  per  room. 
On  the  generally  accepted  yardstick  tliat 
rent  may  absorb  up  to  20  percent  of  annual 
gross  family  Income,  such  a  unit  would  be 
suitable  for  families  with  annual  income  of 
$6,500  and  up.  By  comparison,  the  identical 
unit  financed  \uider  the  prevailing  terms  for 
rental  housing  under  section  220  of  the 
FHA  program  Aould  require  a  monthly  rent 
of  about  $130,  suitable  for  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $7,800  and  up.  Thus,  the 
formula  proposed  under  the  Javits-Clark  bill 
under  current  conditions  would  produce  a 
reduction  of  j.bout  15  percent  In  required 
rents  as  compared  with  the  section  220  FHA 
formula  and  a  consequent  broadening  of 
the  market  which  could  be  served.  If  this 
hypothetical  unit  also  received  a  50-F>er- 
cent  abatement  in  real  estate  taxes,  we  esti- 
mate that  a  further  reduction  in  rent  to 
at>ort  $100  per  month  would  be  achieved, 
which  would  be  suitable  for  families  with 
annual  incomts  of  $6,000  and  up. 

"Even  under  prevailing  high  interest  rate 
conditions  in  tlie  private  money  market,  the 
financing  formula  In  the  Javits-Clark  bill 
thus  would  mf.ke  possible  a  considerable  re- 
duction In  the  rents  required  for  privately 
developed  ho\islng  as  compared  with  the 
rents  achievable  under  the  section  220  and 
similar  existing  programs.  This  would  clear- 
ly represent  a  definite  advance  In  the  tools 
available  to  meet  housing  needs  on  a  broad 
basis.  Nevertheless,  it  would  still  leave  a 
substantial  gap  between  the  upper  income 
limit  of  fanii.ies  eligible  for  admission  to 
low-rent  public  housing  and  the  lower  limit 
of  fiunllles  served  by  private  or  cooperative 
housing  progrims.  Again  In  terms  of  na- 
tional averages,  this  gap  would  represent 
generally  the  families  within  Incomes  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $6,000  which  In  1958  repre- 
sented approximately  26  percent  of  the  total 
nonfarm  households.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  NHC.  after  study,  has  concluded 
that  the  only  broad  basis  for  closing  this  gap, 
which  In  himaan  terms  Involves  more  than 
13  million  faxrillies,  is  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  under  which  Interest  rates  would  be 
matched  to  the  income  requirements  and 
costs  of  construction  required  to  serve  fami- 
lies in  this  Income  category,  even  thovigh  the 
market  rate  for  private  money  may  be  at 
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svbstiint'.a'.ly  hlglier  levels  For  exrimp>, 
using  tlie  same  hypothetiral  $12  600  uiilt  and 
assuming  a  50-year  1 00- piercer t  loan  to  a 
nonprofit  corpwratlon  at  3  percent  Interest 
and  receiving  a  50-percent  abatement  In  real 
estate  taxes,  we  estimate  that  a  rental  of 
about  $80  per  month  could  be  achieved 
which  would  be  suitable  for  lamilles  with 
annual  Incomes  of  $4,800  and  up.  At  a 
2-percent  Interest  rate,  the  same  unit  would 
require  rent  of  only  $70.  suitable  for  families 
wrlth  annual  Incomes  of  $4,200.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  achievement  of  a  complete 
housing  program  for  the  sixties  will  require 
an  approach  along  this  line  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  the  study  and  consideration  of 
this  subcommittee." 

Reliable  financial  interests  in  New  York 
have  supported  the  State  program.  The  13 
persons  announced  August  10.  1959.  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  as  temporary  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Limited 
Profit  Housing  Mortgage  CorpcTatlon,  repre- 
sented the  following  financial  Institutions 
or  organizations: 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 
Metrop>olltan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 
Equitable    Life   Assurance   Society   of   the 
United  States. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
International  Basic  Economy  Corp. 
The  Buffalo  Savings  Bank. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Harlem  Savings  Bank. 
East  New  York  Savings  Bank. 
Security    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Co.    of 
Blnghamton. 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings. 
The  above  list  Indicates  substantial  sup- 
port from  well-known  and  substantial  Insti- 
tutions. 

Senator  Javtts,  who.  together  with  Senator 
Clark,  sponsored  the  bill,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  and  reviewed  the  !,eed 
for  8.  1342.  as  well  as  the  soundness  and 
workability  of  its  provisions.  He  indicated 
that  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  supplant 
other  housing  programs.  Senator  JAvrrs 
made  it  clear  that  this  bill  is  Intended  to 
help  families  that  other  programs  are  not 
helping.  When  asked  about  the  apparent 
feeling  in  the  HHFA  that  the  present  FHA 
system  adequately  takes  care  of  the  needs 
of  middle-Income  families.  Senator  Javits 
stated : 

"The  basic  impression  of  the  agency  is 
that  there  is  really  no  middle-income  hous- 
ing shortage,  or  at  least  not  one  that  could 
not  be  met  by  established  media.  The  facts 
absolutely  fly  In  the  face  of  any  such  asser- 
tion. The  fact  Is  that  the  most  crying  need 
In  the  largest  city  in  the  country.  New  York 
City,  and  in  other  cities  in  my  own  State. 
is  this  very  program  lor  this  very  purpose. 
Our  State  program  Is  Just  strained  to  the 
limit  and  caruiot  meet  the  need.  It  has 
been  availed  of  tremendously,  to  the  lull 
limit  ol  Its  capacity.  Any  civic  agency  that 
makes  a  report,  whether  it  is  a  housing  coun- 
cil In  New  York  City  or  whether  It  is  any 
upstate  agency  In  my  State  which  is  doing 
the  civic  duty  of  analyzing  the  housing 
needs,  never  falls  to  come  up  with  this  No. 
1  recommendation  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  middle-Income  housing.  The 
p>eople  who  fall  In  that  gap  are  cut." 

The  testimony  of  other  witnesses  sup- 
p>orted  Senator  Javfts'  statement. 

CONCLUSION 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  S.  1342  is  designed  to  solve,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  new  program  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  national  tiou&lng  pwlicy 
of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for   every   American  family." 

BRnir    DESCEIPnON    or     NTW     PROGRAM 

This  bill  would  create  a  Fcipral  Lltr.s'pd 
Profit    Mortgage    Corporation    which    would 


make  loans  secured  by  houplne  projects  for 
moderaTe-lncome  families  or  lor  elderly  per- 
sons. The  Corporation  w  ould  be  etfirted  with 
a  $100  milUon  stock  subscription  by  the 
Treasury  and  would  obtjun  its  funds  by  bor- 
rowing In  tliC  private  market. 

The  loans  would  be  made  for  a  period  of 
50  years  at  Interest  rates  equl\;V.c-i.t  to  the 
rates  at  which  tax-exempt  Treasury  bonds 
are  sold,  but  not  to  exceed  4  percent  These 
loans  could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  de- 
velopment cost,  and  the  C^irponiilon  would 
charge  one-half  of  1  percent  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Corporation. 

Borrowers  would  be  limited  to  a  return  of 
6  percent,  and  rents  r.nd  carrying  charges 
would  be  regulated  to  insure  the  production 
of  housing  to  rent  at  levr-ls  within  the  means 
of  elderly  j>er6ons  and  modorate-lncome 
families. 

Families  of  moderate  income  are  defined 
to  mean  families,  or  individuals,  whose  in- 
comes preclude  them  from  purchasing  or 
renting  conventionally  financed  new  housing 
with  total  monthly  housing  expenditures 
of  20  percent  of  their  normal  stable  income, 
as  defined  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Elderly  persons  are  defined  to 
mean  a  person  60  years  of  age  or  over,  or 
a  family,  the  head  of  which  or  his  spouse 
Is  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON    SrMMART 

Section  1  finds  that  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family  Is  not  being  achieved 
for  families  whose  means  are  too  high  for 
admission  to  low-rent  public  housing  but 
too  low  to  afford  the  range  of  sales  prices 
and  rents  required  for  satisfactory  new  pri- 
vate housing.  It  finds  further  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem of  housing  financing  to  enable  private 
enterprise  to  provide  homes  of  sound  stand- 
ards of  design  and  construction  for  families 
of  moderate  income  and  for  elderly  persons; 
and  that  there  are  means  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
duction of  such  housing. 

Section  2  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  provide  housing  for  middle-income 
and  elderly  persons,  whose  needs  are  not 
now  being  served  through  existing  programs, 
by  making  financial  assistance  available  on 
terms  which  will  permit  reduced  rents  or 
charges. 

Section  3  creates  a  body  corporate  known 
as  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation.  It  would  be  given  authority 
to  exercise  usual  corporate  powers,  to  make 
and  service  mortgage  loans,  and  to  issue 
obligations  in  such  amounts,  and  on  such 
terms,  as  it  may  determine. 

Section  4  vests  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Corporation  In  a  board 
of  five  directors  appointed  by  the  HHFA 
Administrator,  who  would  be  Chairman, 
from  among  the  ofBce.-s  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation.  It  also  permits  the  Chairman 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  assist 
and  advise  members  of  the  board  in  the 
management  and  administration  of  the 
Corporation . 

Section  5  authorfzes  appropriations  to  per- 
mit the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  $100  mil- 
lion in  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation. 
Such  stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
retired  at  any  time  by  the  Corporation. 
Any  residue  of  the  assets  of  the  Corp>ora- 
tion  upon  any  liquidation  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  permits  the  Corporation  to  make 
direct  loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
or  limited  profltmaklng  corporations.  It 
establishes  mortgage  terms:  (1)  Maximum 
maurlty  50  years  (not  to  exceed  60  years  in 
certain  cases  of  refinancing);  (2)  an  Inter- 
e.-'t  rate  computed  on  cost  of  money  to  the 
Corporation,  plus  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
nfimlnlFtratire  expenses:  and  (3^  the  maxi- 
mum m  jrtcnpe  may  equal  90  percent  of  de- 
velopment cost  of  a  mutllfamily  project  and 
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may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  such  amount 
as  the  Corporation  shall  determine  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  housing  units  available 
for  families  of  moderate  Income  and  elderly 
persons.  The  Corporation  would  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  nature  cif  the  project, 
development  costs,  and  the  schedule  of 
rents. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  is- 
sue for  purchase  by  the  public  (on  or  after 
July  1,  I960)  up  to  $500  million  in  obliga- 
tions and.  with  approval  of  the  President. 
up  to  $1.5  billion  annually  beginrii.-i^  July  1. 
1961.  Maximum  outstanding  obiit^atiun.s  at 
any  one  time  cannot  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  all  assets  of  the  Corporation  Maximum 
Interest  on  obligations  of  the  Corpi  r:tnon 
shall  not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum  In 
the  event  of  default  by  the  Corporation,  the 
obligations  would  be  replaced  by  debentures 
fully  guranteed  by  the  United  States 

Section  8  establishes  an  insurance  fund  as 
a  reserve  accoitnt  for  losses  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  annually  of  the  out- 
standing balance  of  mortgages  held  by  the 
Corporation 

Section  9  gives  priority  for  loans  cu  proj- 
ects which  receive  assistance  from  State  or 
local  government  in  ways  specified  In  sec- 
tion Kb) 

Section  10  defines  the  following  terms: 
(a)  "Families  of  moderate  income"  means 
famlUee.  or  Individuals  who  cannot  purchase 
or  rent  conventionally  financed  new  hous- 
ing with  total  monthly  housing  expenditures 
of  20  percent  'it  their  normal  stable  income 
as  defined  by  'he  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration 

lb)  "Eligible  borr  jwer  or  "borrower" 
means  (l)  any  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  ( including  cooperative  owner- 
ship housing  corporations),  or  1 2 )  any  pri- 
vate corporation,  borrowing  directly  on  a 
commitment  from  the  Federal  Limited  Profit 
Mortgage  Corpuratl^m  and  authorized  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  (1)  the  occupancy  of  which 
Is  to  be  permitted  in  consideration  of  agreed 
charges,  or  ^  :l  i  for  sale  to  an  organization  of 
the  character  described  In  clause  d )  of  this 
paragraph. 

(Ci  Corporation,  except  when  used  to 
describe  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation,  means  either  corporation"  or 
"trust." 

(d)  "Housing  project  '  is  defined  to  permit 
the  inclusion  of  such  stores,  offices,  or  other 
commercial  facilities,  recreational  or  com- 
munity facilities,  or  other  nondwelling  facili- 
ties as  are  necessary  appurtenances  to  such 
housing  project. 

(C)  "Development  cost"  Includes  all 
normal  and  rea.sonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  development  of  a  housing  project, 
as  approved   by  the  Corporation. 

(f  I  "Mortgage"  or  "mortgage  loan"  means 
a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate.  In  fee  simple, 
or  on  a  leasehold  1 1 )  under  a  lease  for  not 
less  than  99  years  which  is  renewable,  or 
( 2  i  under  a  lease  for  a  period  of  not  leas 
than  75  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  was  executed 

ig)  "Veteran"  means  a  person  who  has 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  at  any  time  d) 
on  or  after  September  16.  1940,  and  prior 
to  July  26.  1947,  (ID  on  or  after  April  6. 
1917,  and  prior  to  November  11,  1918,  or 
111!)  on  or  after  June  27.  1950,  and  prior  to 
February  1,  1955.  and  who  ,=!hall  have  been 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable 

ih)  "Going  Federal  rate"  means  tlie  an- 
nual rate  of  interest  (or.  If  there  shall  be 
two  or  more  such  rates  of  interest,  the 
highest  thereof)  specified  in  the  most  re- 
cently Issued  bond.s  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  a  maturity  of  10  years  or  more 
(i)  "State"  means  the  several  States  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories,  depend- 
encies, and  possessions  of  the  United  States 


(j)  The  tei  m  'elderly  jjerson'  means  a 
person  60  years  of  age  or  over  or  a  family 
the  head  of  which  or  his  spouse  is  60  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Section  11  makes  certain  technical  amend- 
ment to  related  Federal  statutes. 

Section  12  makes  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Corporation  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxation.  Permits  borrowers 
to  obtain  complete  or  partial  tax  exemption 
from  State  or  other  political  subdivisions, 
and  exempts  the  Corporation's  franchise, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus.  Income,  assets,  and 
other  property  ( except  real  estate  and  tan- 
gible personal  property)  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxes.  Also  exempts  all  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  and  Interest  paid 
on  such  obligations  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes. 

Section  13  provides  for  certain  minimum 
labor  standards  on  construction  assisted  by 
this  act.  including  provlBlons  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon   Act. 

Section  14  provides  for  certain  criminal 
penalties. 

Section  15  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Limited  Profit  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act." 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  bill  as  originally  introduced, 
I  am  .setting  forth  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  H.R.  3778: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  (a)  While  the  Congress,  in  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  policy  set 
forth  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  estab- 
lished the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family,  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
this  goal  is  not  being  met  or  even  approached 
for  the  millions  of  American  families  whose 
incomes  are  too  high  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  public  housing  but  too  low  to  afford  the 
range  of  sales  prices  and  rents  required  for 
satisfactory  new  private  housing  being  pro- 
duced under  the  existing  Federal  programs 
of  assistance  to  private  enterprise  In  housing. 
Therefore,  to  further  Implement  the  declara- 
tion of  national  housing  policy,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provision  thereof  that  gov- 
ernmental assistance  shall  be  utilized  where 
feasible  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  serve 
more  of  the  total  housing  need,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  supplementary  system  of  housing 
finance  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide homes  of  sound  standards  of  design  and 
construction  for  families  of  moderate  Income 
and  for  elderly  persons, 

( b )  The  Congress  further  determines  that 
there  are  means  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  further  assist  private  enter- 
prise to  meet  this  need  at  little  or  no  direct 
cost  to  such  governments  by  (1)  granting 
exemptions,  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  taxa- 
tion on  the  Increased  value  of  real  property. 
(2)  assisting  In  the  assembling  of  sites 
through  the  use  of  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion and  eminent  domain,  and  (3)  promot- 
ing the  use  of  sites,  cleared  under  the  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  for 
such  housing  While  not  making  such  as- 
sistance mandatory.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  assistance  should  be 
given  to  housing  constructed  under  this  Act, 

PURPOSE 

Sec  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  housing  In  well-planned, 
economically  sound  resldental  neighborhoods 
for  families  of  moderate  Income  and  elderly 
persons  whose  needs  are  not  now  being  served 
through  existing  programs  of  a.sslstance  to 
private  and  public  enterprise,  and  to  accom- 


plish this  purpose,  this  Act  makes  financial 
assistance  available  to  eligible  borrowers  for 
the  provision  of  houslngf  of  sound  design 
and  construction  which  will  promote  such 
economies  as  will  be  fully  reflected  In  reduced 
rents  or  charges, 

creation    and    powers    or    federal    limited 

PROFIT     MORTGAGE     CORPORATION 

Sec,  3,  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation"  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Corporation") 
with  authority,  as  herein  provided,  to  make 
and  service  loans,  Issue  obligations  In  such 
amounts,  at  such  times,  and  on  such  terms 
ns  the  Corporation  may  determine,  and  to 
exercise  the  other  pxjwers  and  duties  pre- 
scribed In  this  Act  In  the  performance  of. 
and  with  respect  to.  the  functions,  powers.  ' 
and  duties  vested  In  It  by  this  Act,  the 
Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  may— 

(1)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  sue  or  be  sued  In  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  with  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
make  advance,  progress,  or  other  payments 
with  respect  to  such  contracU  without  regard 
to  the  provlBlons  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  include  In  any  contract 
or  instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
such  other  provisions  as  the  Corporation 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 

(4)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  take  any 
action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  any  law.  contract,  or  other 
agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  project  or 
part  thereof  In  connection  with  which  it 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(5)  pay  all  expenses  or  charges  In  con- 
nection with,  and  deal  with,  complete,  re- 
construct. Improve,  rent,  manage,  make  con- 
tracts for  the  management  of,  or  establish 
suitable  agencies  for  the  management  of.  or 
sell  for  cash  or  credit,  or  lease  In  Its  discre- 
tion. In  whole  or  In  part,  any  project  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  and  to  pursue 
to  final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by,  or  assigned 
or  transferred  to.  It  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  disposal  of  any  housing  proj- 
ect pursuant  to  this  Act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or 
personal  property:  Provided,  That  any  such 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of of  Its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In  and 
over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights 
under  State  or  local  laws  of  the  Inhabltanu 
on  such  property; 

(6)  acquire,  hold,  sell,  or  exchange  at  pub- 
lic or  private  sale,  or  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of.  real  or  personal  property,  and  sell 
or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations; 

(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  Act.  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  principal  or  Interest, 
security,  or  any  other  term,  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  to  which  It  Is  a  party  or  which 
has  been  transferred  to  It  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(8)  utilize  and  act  through,  with  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  or  In- 
strumentality, or  nonprofit  agency  or  organi- 
zation, with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or 
organization  concerned,  and  contract  with 
any  such  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  organ- 
ization for  the  furnishing  of  any  services 
or  facilities;  and  may  make  advance,  prog- 
ress, or  other  payments  with  respect  to  such 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

(9)  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  approved  mort- 
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gage  to  service  loans  made  by  such  Institu- 
tions; 

(10)  have  6\icc(«£lon  In  Its  cx:>rporate 
name,  and 

(11)  do  all  thliM^  which  are  necessary  or 
Incidental  to  the  proper  management  of  Its 
affairs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  determine  the 
necessity  for  and  the  character  of  Its  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  shah  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
accounted  for.  Tlie  business  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  considered  official  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  any  statuU;  permitting  the  free  use 
of  the  United  8tat4!s  malls. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  make  available 
to  eligible  borrowers  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance which  they  may  require  In  the  Ini- 
tiation, development,  and  administration  of 
their  project. 

BOARD     OF     DIKECTORB 

Sec.  4,  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  t>e  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  t>e  apf>ointed 
by  the  Admlnlstrat-ir  from  among  the  officers 
or  employees  of  the  CorpKiration,  of  the 
Immediate  office  C'f  the  Administrator,  or 
(with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency)  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its 
Chairman,  who  shall  require  It  to  meet  not 
less  than  once  each  month.  Within  the 
limitations  of  law,  the  Board  shall  determine 
the  general  policies  which  shall  govern  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation  The  Board 
shall  select  and  effect  the  appointment  of 
a  qualified  person  to  fill  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  The  basic  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
basic  rate  of  compensation  established  for 
the  heads  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
Bocu'd  shall  select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Corporation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  employment,  compensation,  leave,  or  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  comparable  to  those  established  for 
officers  and  employees  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The  members 
of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

(b>  The  Board  shall  supervise  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  perform  the  other  duties  pre- 
scribed herein,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  require  the  observance 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as 
shall  t>e  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  the  housing  functions  and 
activities  administered  within  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  of  Its 
constituent  agencies,  and  with  the  general 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  In  carrying  out  these  responsi- 
bilities the  Board  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Committee,  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  In  the  perform- 
ance of,  and  with  respect  to,  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  vested  in  It  by  this  Act, 
the  Board,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  may  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  enumerated  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  and  shall — 

( 1 )  estimate  the  need  for  housing  for 
moderate-income  families  and  elderly  per- 
sons   In   each    housing    market    area   of    the 


country  and  allocate  and  reallocat<j  to  each 
area  its  appropriate  share  of  tlie  Idan  funds 
auiliorlzed    by    tills    Act. 

i;2i  delegate,  in  its  ditcretlon.  a.ay  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  It 
by  this  Act  to  aJi>  officers  or  ea:pljyee6  un- 
der its  direction  and  supervii^iuu, 

(3)  take  such  steps  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  desirable  to  assure  Uiat  the  benefits  of 
this  program  are  not  dissipated  through 
speculative  devices,  to  assure  that  the  organ- 
ization of  any  corporate  borrower  and  Its 
proposed  methods  of  operation  are  such  as 
will  avoid  Its  use  for  si>eculatlve  purposes 
or  the  payment  of  excessive  fees,  salaries,  or 
charges  In  connection  with  any  housing 
project,  and  to  encourage  borrowers  to  adopt 
methods  by  which  occupants  of  dwellings 
may  be  permitted  to  reduce  their  icntals  or 
other  occupancy  charges  by  occupant  main- 
tenance and  repair  or  other  meant;  of  self- 
help  and  methods  whereby  they  may  acquire 
(subject  to  the  right  of  a  cooperative  to  re- 
purchase) ownership  of  their  Individual 
dwellings  where  such  dwellings  are  free 
standing:  and 

(4)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress,  to  t>e  submitted  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  close  of  the  year 
for  which  such  report  is  made. 

(c)(1)  An  advisory  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  consist  of  seven 
members.  In  appointing  such  men.bers  the 
Board  shall  seek  to  obtain  persons  whose 
knowledge  and  exp>erience  In  one  or  more  of 
the  fields  of  State  or  local  governirent,  the 
building  of  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
projects,  or  the  promotion  or  development  of 
such  projects,  would  be  of  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act.  F^om  the  members  app>o:nted  to 
such  committee  the  Board  shall  designate  a 
clialnnan.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the 
call  of  the  Board  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  twice  during  each  calendar  year. 

(2)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
sball  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  per  diem,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  committee  or  oth- 
erwise serving  at  the  request  of  the  Board, 

CAPITAI.    STOCK 

Sec  5  (a)  The  Corporation  may  Issue  cap- 
ital stock  from  time  to  time  which  shall  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  t>ebalf  of  the  United  States,  and  pay- 
ments for  such  subscriptions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  call  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Cor- 
poration: Prortded,  That  the  t<ital  amount 
of  such  stock  subscribed  for  and  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  any  time  shall 
not  exceed  tlOO.CKX),000.  Stock  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  entitled 
to  cumulative  dividends  for  each  year  equal 
to  a  return  on  the  average  amount,  at  par. 
of  such  stock  outstanding  during  such  fiscal 
year  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  Interest  rate  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  such 
fiscal  year.  The  Corporation  shall  Issue  to 
the  S^retary  of  the  Treasury  receipts  for 
payments  by  him  for  or  on  account  of  such 
stock,  and  such  receipts  shall  be  evidence 
of  the  stock  ownership  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  payments  on  such  stock  when  called. 
Such  stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  re- 
tired at  any  time  by  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  assets  of  the  Corporation,  upon 
any  liquidation,  shall  be  used  to  retire  all 
outstanding  stock  at  par,  to  pay  any  accrued 
dividends,   and   to   retire,  pay.   or   settle  all 


outstanding  obligations,  Ai.y  residue  Eliall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

MORTGAGE    loans 

Sec.  6.  (a)  To  assist  the  production  of 
housing  of  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
struction, livabllity,  and  size  for  adequate 
family  life  available  for  iamiiies  ot  moderate 
Income,  and  for  elderly  persons,  the  Corpo- 
ration, upon  application  of  an  eligible  ixir- 
rower  (as  defined  in  section  10(b)  )  and  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act, 
may  make  a  mortgage  loan  (including  ad- 
vances during  the  development  of  the  howH 
ing  project)  to  such  borrower,  or  enter  Into 
commitments  to  purchase  or  repurdiase 
loans  to  finance  the  development  of  a  hous- 
ing project  to  be  undertaken  by  such  tior- 
rower.     No  such  lo.an  shall  be  made  unless^ — 

(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  deter- 
mined that — 

(A)  the  borrower  Is  an  eligible  borrower 
of  the  character  described  in  section  10(b) 
hereof  and  that.  In  the  ca^e  of  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporation. 
the  memberslilp  thereof  Is  comprised  pre- 
dominantly of  families  of  moderate  income. 
or  elderly  persons  (or  both)  or  that,  m  the 
case  of  a  borrower  other  than  a  nonprofit 
coof>eratlve  ownership  housing  corrxjration. 
the  dwellings  In  such  housing  project  are  to 
be  made  available  to  families  of  moderate 
income  or  elderly  persons; 

(B)  the  proposed  bousing  project  will  meet 
a  need  for  housing  of  families  of  mv-derate 
Income  or  elderly  persons: 

(C)  the  location  and  physic  U  planning 
of  the  housing  pr'-iect  v.  ill  aJTorci  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  the  stability  of  the  neiph- 
borhood,  and  the  dwellings  In  ihe  housing 
project  win  meet  sound  etandarcs  of  design, 
construction,  livabllity.  and  Ei2e  for  ade- 
quate family  life  or  for  elderly  personr.   and 

(D)  the  housing  project  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  construc- 
tion, and  such  design  and  const-uctlon  and 
the  proposed  methods  of  construction  and 
of  operation  and  maintenance  lu^e  such  as 
will  promote  such  economies  as  are  conteTi- 
plated  to  be  achieved  through  the  nonprofit 
character  of  the  borrower,  lucrea5?d  efSciency 
In  production  through  the  use  of  now  or 
Improved  materials  and  techniques  and 
methods  of  construction  or  otherwise,  in- 
crease efficiency  in  operation  ard  manage- 
ment, minimum  necessary  operating  .serv- 
ices, occupant  maintenance,  or  otherwise; 
and 

(2)  the  borrower  shall  have  agreed  with 
the  Corporation — 

(A)  not  to  incur  or  pay  any  excessive 
fees,  salaries,  or  charges  in  connection  with 
the  housing  project; 

(B)  to  establish  an  Initial  schedule  of 
rents  or  charges  for  the  dwellings  In  the 
housing  project  which  will  permit  such 
dwellings  to  be  made  available  for  families 
of  moderate  Income,  or  for  elderly  persons, 
and  such  Initial  schedule  of  rents  or  charges 
and  all  revisions  thereof  shall  be  s\ibject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
ridrd.  That  the  Corporation  shall  not  approve 
any  Initial  schedule  of  rents  or  charges  unless 
the  Board  has  certified  ( 1 )  that  such  rents  or 
charges  will  permit  the  dwellings  to  be  made 
available  for  families  of  moderate  income  or 
for  elderly  i>ersons,  and  (11)  that  such  sched- 
ule is  consistent.  Insofar  as  applicable,  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (21  (E)  of  this 
section,  and  reflects  any  savings  derived  by 
the  borrower  under  any  tax  exemption  which 
may  have  been  obtained  by  such  borrower  In 
accordance  with  the  proviso  to  section  12  of 
this  Act; 

(C)  to  give  preference  In  the  selection  of 
tenants  for  the  housing  project  (as  among 
eligible  applicants)  first,  to  families  dis- 
placed by  public  clearance  or  enforcement 
action;  second,  to  families  living  in  sub- 
standjo-d  homes,  and,  third,  tr  families  living 
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In  overcrowded  homes,  veterans  to  have  pref- 
erence In  each  category  Provided.  That  In 
respect  to  dwelling  units  speciflcally  designed 
and  designated  for  elderly  persons,  such  per- 
sons shall  have  a  preference  for  the  tenancy 
of  such  housing,  without  regard  to  the  fore- 
going preferences 

iD)  to  maintain  the  housing  project,  In- 
cluding all  equipment  therein,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  m  good  condition 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage  loan, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  re- 
serves for  repairs  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments necessary  to  .^o  maintain  such  hous- 
ing project; 

I  El  to  pay  dividends,  if  the  borrower  is  a 
corporation  of  the  character  described  In 
clause  |2)(1)  of  section  lOibi  of  this  Act. 
at  a  rate  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum:  Provided.  Tliat.  If  In  any 
year  the  Corporation  Is  unable  to  pay  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  agreed  to  hereunder,  divi- 
dends may  be  paid  out  of  surplus  earned  In 
any  subsequent  year  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
that  agreed  to  but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  give  st.x?kholders  a  return  on  their 
Investment  i  not  including  any  allowance 
for  interest,  equal  to  that  which  they  would 
have  received  if  dividends  had  been  paid 
consecutively  at  the  approved  rate;  and 

iP)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  finds,  prior  to 
the  mortgage  loan,  are  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

i3)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  owner- 
ship housing  corporation,  the  members  at 
the  time  of  making  application  for  the 
mortgage  loan  are  equal  to  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  members  proposed 
to  be  served  by  such  housing  project:  Pro- 
vided That,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
pri>ceeds  of  such  mortgage  loan,  the  mem- 
bers of  such  cooperative  borrower  shall  be 
equal  to  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the  num- 
ber of  member.';  proposed  to  be  served  by 
such  housing  project 

ibi  The  mortgiige  loan  shall  Involve  a 
principal  obligation  m  an  amount  (1)  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  I  as  defined  In  section  10(e))  of 
the  housing  project  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  and  i2)  not  exceeding  90  per 
centum  of  such  amount  as  the  Corporation 
shall  have  determined  to  be  the  maximum 
within  which  the  project  must  be  construct- 
ed in  order  that  it  may  be  made  available 
for  families  of  moderate  income  at  rentals 
or  charges  withm  their  means.  No  loan 
shall  be  made  unless  the  mortgagor  has 
agreed  to  certify  the  cost  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  227  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  fur  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  insurance. 

(c)  (1)  U  a  mortgage  loan  made  under 
this  Act  to  any  eligible  borrower  involves  a 
principal  obligation  which  is  less  than  that 
authorized  under  subsection  (bi  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  borrower  proposes  to  raise  ad- 
ditional funds  through  sources  other  than 
the  Corporation  to  be  secured  through  In- 
sured or  guaranteed  mortgages,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  otherwise,  the  total  mortgage  loan 
and  such  other  borrowing  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  the  maximum  principal  ob- 
ligation authorized  under  subsection  (b). 
and  the  rights  of  the  Corporation  under  any 
sach  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  subordinate 
to  the  rights  of  any  other  creditor  supplying 
such  additional  funds  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  project  financed  In 
whole   or    in    part   by    the   Corp<3ration, 

I  2)  A  mortgage  loan  may  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  an  eligible  bor- 
rower Involving  a  principal  obligation  which 
is  less  than  that  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  to  represent  part 
of  the  obligation  secured  by  a  single  mort- 
gage with  equal  priorities,  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  obligated  under  such 
single  mortgage  are  secured  from  State  or 
local  government  funds    and  the  total  mort- 


gage loan  and  any  other  borrowing  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
section does  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  authorized 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

^d)    The  mortgage  loan  shall   provide  for 
complete    amortization    within    a    period    of 
fifty  years  by  periodic  payments  upon  such 
terms.    Including    a    program    providing    for 
level  payments  of  principal  and  interest,  as 
the    Corporation    shall    prescribe,    and    shall 
bear  Interest,  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  such  mortgage  loan  outstand- 
ing at  any  time,  at  a  fixed  rate,  based  on  the 
cost   to   the   Corporation   of   capital    invest- 
ment    and     borrowings     from     the     private 
market,   plus   one-half  of   1   per  centum   to 
compensate    the    Corporation    for    its    esti- 
mated    overhead     and     administrative     ex- 
penses   In    connection    with    such    loan    and 
for  proportionate  payments  to  required  re- 
serves.    In  the  event  of  the  refinancing  of 
the    loan    (within   such    period    as    the    Cor- 
poration shall  prescribe),  if  the  cost  to  the 
Corporation  of  capital  Investment  and  bor- 
rowings   from    the    private    market    makes 
necessary  an  Increase  In  the  rate  ot  Interest 
which  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Cor- 
poration    is     required     to     charge     on     the 
mortgage  loan,  the  amortization  period  may 
be  extended  to  a  date  not   later  than   sixty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage 
Provided.  That   no  such  extension  shall   be 
made     unless     the    Corporation    determines 
that  the  increase  otherwise  resulting  In  the 
rents   or   charges    for   the   dwellings   in    the 
housing   project   would   adversely   affect   the 
stability     of    such     housing     project.      The 
mortgage  loan  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Corporation,  Include  provision  for  the  defer- 
ment of  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
thereunder:     Provided    further.    That    such 
deferments  shall  not  In  the  aggregate  result 
in    ar    extension    of    the    maturity    of    the 
mortgage   for  a   period  of  more  than   three 
years  nor  shall  any  such  deferments  result 
in    an    extension    of    the    maturity    of    the 
mortgage    for    more    than    three    years    be- 
yond  the  mortgage  maturity  otherwise   au- 
thorized  herein. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  mortgage  loan  shall  be  in  such 
form,  contain  stich  provision  as  to  security, 
repayment,  and  redemption,  and  be  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine:  Provided.  That 
in  the  case  of  a  borrower  of  the  character 
described  in  section  10(b)(1),  the  mortgage 
loan  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that 
such  borrower  have,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  State  and  local  law,  a  priority  for  the 
purchase  of  the  interest  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  dwelling  of  such  member  in  the 
event  of  sale  of  such  Interest. 

(f)  The  borrower  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  pledge  the  contract  or 
commitment  of  the  Corporation  to  make  a 
mortgfage  loan  hereunder  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  construction  funds  from  other 
sources. 

(g)  The  Corporation  may  charge  to  the 
borrower  (In  addition  to  any  Interest 
charges)  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  mortgage  loan  for  inspection  and 
other  services  during  the  construction  of 
any  housing  project.  The  Corporation  may 
also  charge  to  an  applicant  for  a  mortgage 
loan  under  this  Act  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  cost  of  processing  applications,  which 
shall  be  payable  by  the  applicant  whether 
or  not  such  application  Is  approved.  If  the 
borrower  proposes  to  raise  additional  funds 
through  sources  other  than  the  Corporation 
to  be  secured  through  insured  or  guaran- 
teed mortgages,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other- 
wise, the  Inspection  charge  herein  authorized 
shall  be  computed  on  the  total  amount 
borrowed  from  the  Corporation  and  such 
other  sources  for  the  construction  of  such 
project.     Such   service  charges   may   be   In- 


cluded as  a  part  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project  and  may  be  payable  from  tht 
proceeds  of  any  mortgage  loan  or  advances 
thereon. 

(h)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  a  mortgage  loan 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  discloee  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  mortgage  loan,  the  total  cost  of  the 
housing  project  in  connection  with  which 
such  loan  Is  made,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  eligible  borrowers  that  are 
pertinent  to  mortgage  loans  received  under 
this  section. 

(1)  In  any  State  where  a  State  or  local 
agency  has  been  created  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  housing 
program  found  by  the  Corporation  to  be  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  may  provide  by  agree- 
ment with  such  agency  for  the  supervision 
and  administration  by  such  agency  of  the 
mortgage  loans  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  in  order  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  functions,  and  to  achieve  administra- 
tive economies  and  coordination  between  the 
program  established  under  this  Act  and  any 
State  or  local  programs  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  middle  Income  families  and  aged  persons 

(J)  If  a  local  agency  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  .section,  mortgage  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  borrowers  organ- 
ized or  approved  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  agency  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
applicable  State  law. 

(k)  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage  loan 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  bor- 
rower may  relieve  Itself  of  further  super- 
visions by  the  Corporation  or  any  agency 
designated  under  the  provUions  of  subsection 
(i)  of  this  section.  uf>on  repayment  of  the 
mortgage  loan  and  of  such  portion  of  the 
value  of  tax  abatement  as  may  have  been 
granted  it  by  State  or  local  government 
and  to  which  such  government  does  not  at 
such  time  waive  the  rights  of  repayment. 

OBLIGATIONS    OV    COBPORATION 

SEX'  7  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  issue  and  have  outstanding  on  and  after 
July  1.  1961,  notes  or  other  obligations  in  an 
aggregate  annual  amount  not  to  exceed 
1500,000.000  except  that  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  such  aggregate  annual 
amount  may  be  Increased  at  any  time  or 
times  on  or  after  July  1,  1962.  by  additional 
amounts  aggregating  not  more  than  $1,500.- 
000,000  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent, taking  Into  account  the  general  effect 
of  any  such  Increase  upon  conditions  in  the 
building  Industry  and  upon  the  national 
economy,  that  such  increase  is  in  the  public 
Interest:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  the  unpaid  principal  of  mortgage 
loans  contracted  for  or  held  by  it  under  this 
Act  (Without  regard  to  amounts  of  prior 
advances  on  such  loans),  plus  the  value 
(as  determined  by  the  Corporation)  of  any 
acquired  properties,  the  amount  of  Its  cash 
on  hand  and  on  deposit,  and  the  amount  of 
its  investments  authorized  herein:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Interest  on  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  a  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(b)  The  failure  of  the  Corporation  to  make 
any  payment  due  under  or  provided  to  be 
paid  by  the  terms  of  any  note  or  other  obli- 
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gatlon  Issued  by  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  a  default  under  such  note  or  other 
obligation,  and.  if  such  default  continues 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  holder  of 
such  note  or  obligation  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  debentures  (in  principal  amount 
equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  de- 
faulted note  or  other  obligation  of  the  Cor- 
poration plus  any  Interest  due  and  unpaid 
on  such  note  or  other  obligation),  as  here- 
inafter provided,  upon  assignment,  transfer, 
and  delivery  to  the  Corporation,  within  a  pe- 
riod and  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  of 
the  note  or  other  obligation  in  default.  De- 
bentures Issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
as  obligor,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  by  either  his  written  or  en- 
graved signature,  and  shall  be  negotiable. 
Such  debentures  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  time  the  defaulted  note  or  other  ob- 
ligation of  the  Corporation  was  issued,  but 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  interest  applicable 
to  the  defaulted  note  or  other  obligation,  or 
the  going  Federal  rate,  whichever  Is  the 
lower,  payable  seiniannually  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  and  shall  mature  three  years  after 
the  1st  day  of  July  following  the  maturity 
date  of  the  defaulted  note  or  other  obliga- 
tion of  the  Corporation  In  exchange  for 
which  such  debentures  were  Issued,  Such 
debentures  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  out  of  any  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration which  shall  be  primarily  liable 
therefor,  and  shall  be  fully  and  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  and  such  guaranty 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  deben- 
ture. In  the  event  the  Corporation  fails  to 
pay  ufKjn  demand  when  due,  the  principal 
of,  or  Interest  on,  any  debenture  so  guaran- 
teed, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  holder  or  holders  the  amount 
thereof  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  there- 
upon, to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  or  holders  of 
such  debenttu-es.  Debentures  Issued  under 
this  subsection  (b)  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  denominations  in  multiples  of  $50,  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
and  shall  Include  such  provision  for  redemp- 
tion. If  any.  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  In  coupon 
or  registered  form,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Any  difference  between 
the  amount  of  debentures  to  which  the 
holder  of  the  defaulted  note  or  other  obli- 
gation of  the  Corporation  Is  entitled  under 
this  subsection  (b)  and  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  debentures  Issued,  not 
to  exceed  $50,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  by  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  op>en 
market  debentures  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  (b).  Such  pur- 
chases shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  will 
provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not  less  than 
the  yield  obtainable  from  otlier  investments 
authorized  by  this  Act,  Debentures  so  pur- 
chased shall   be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

RCSEXVCS,    DIVIDENDS,    AND    INVESTMENT    OF 
FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  The  Corporation  shall  carry  to  a 
specific  reserve  account  for  losses,  to  be 
known  as  the  Insurance  Fund,  semiannually 
from  Interest  receipts  on  mortgage  loans 
amounts  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  p>er  annum  of  the  then  outstanding 


balance  of  such  mortgage  loans  The  C-or- 
p>oratlon  shall  make  such  chargeoffs  on  ac- 
count of  depreciation  or  Impairment  of  Its 
assets  as  the  Board  shall  require  from  time 
to  time.  In  addition  to  the  Insurance  Fund 
reserve  account  for  losses,  the  Board  shall 
require  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of,  and  the  Corporation  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  such  reserve  or  reserves  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Such  reserves.  Including 
the  Insiirance  Fund,  and  all  other  funds  of 
the  Corporation  not  Invested  in  mortgage 
loans  or  operating  facilities,  shall  be  kept  in 
cash  or  on  deposit  or  Invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 

PEIORITT  ACCORDED  TO  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  9.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  the 
Corporation  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
with  respect  to  projects  which  will  receive 
assistance  from  a  State  or  local  government 
in  one  or  more  of  the  ways  specified  in  section 
1(b)   of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  10  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  meanings,  respectively, 
ascribed  to  them  below,  and  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  Indicates  otherwise,  sliail  In- 
clude the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular 
number: 

(a)  "Families  of  moderate  income"  means 
families,  or  individuals,  whose  Incomes  pre- 
clude them  from  purchasing  or  renting  con- 
ventionally financed  new  housing  with  total 
monthly  housing  expenditures  of  20  per 
centum  of  their  normal  stable  Income  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  •'Eligible  borrower"  or  "borrower" 
shall  mean  ( 1 )  any  private  or  public  non- 
profit organization  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  cooperative  ownership  housing  cor- 
porations), or  (2)  any  private  corporation, 
borrowing  directly  on  a  commitment  from 
the  Corporation  and  authorized  to  provide 
dwellings  (I)  the  occupancy  of  which  Is  to 
be  permitted  in  consideration  of  agreed 
charges,  or  (11)  for  sale,  at  cost  plus  an 
amount  representing  profit  not  exceeding  6 
per  centum  (as  certified  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  section  227  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act ) ,  to  an  organization  of  the  character 
described  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph. 

(c)  The  term  "corporation"  (except  when 
used  to  designate  the  Corporation  created 
by  section  3  hereof)  shall  mean  either  "cor- 
poration" or  "trust"  and  references  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  shall  with  respect 
to  trusts  mean    the  beneficiaries   thereof, 

(d)  "Housing  project"  shall  mean  a  proj- 
ect (including  all  property,  real  and  i>er- 
sonal,  contracts,  rights,  and  choses  In  action 
acquired,  owned,  or  held  by  a  borrower  In 
connection  therewith)  of  a  borrower  de- 
signed and  used  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  dwelling:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  Inclusion  In  a  housing 
project  of  such  stores,  offices,  or  other  com- 
mercial facilities,  recreational  or  commu- 
nity facilities,  or  other  nondwelling  facili- 
ties as  arc  necessary  appurtenances  to  such 
housing  project. 

(e)  "Development  cost"  shall  mean  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by 
the  borrower  in,  and  necessary  for.  carrying 
out  all  works  and  undertakings  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  housing  project  and  shall  in- 
clude the  cost  of  all  necessary  surveys,  plans 
and  specifications,  architectural,  engineering, 
or  other  special  services,  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, interest  Incurred  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  housing  project  up  to  the  time 
of  completion.  Initial  working  capital  for 
the  administration  of  the  housing  project, 
necessary  expenses  ( including  any  Initial 
operating    deficit)    in    connection    with    the 


Initial  occujmncy  of  the  housing  project,  and 
the  cost  of  such  other  items  as  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  housing  project,  or  less 
net  rents  and  other  net  income  received  from 
the  housing  project  prior  to  the  time  of  Its 
completion,  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  (2)  thj  cost,  as  approved  by  th"? 
Corporation,  Incurred  by  the  borrower  In, 
and  necessary  lor  the  acquisition  of.  a  hous- 
ing project  developed  with  a  loan  made  un- 
der this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Corporation  shall  consider  in 
determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  land  ac- 
quisition the  effect  of  local  assistance  for 
assembling  and  clearing  the  site  and  secur- 
ing title  thereto  as  provided  m  section  1(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  "Mortgage"  or  "mortgage  loan"  shall 
mean  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate,  in  fee 
simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  (1)  under  a  lease 
for  not  less  than  ninety-nine  years  which  is 
renewable  or  (2)  under  a  lease  having  a 
period  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  years  to 
run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was  exe- 
cuted; and  the  term  "first  mortgage"  shall 
mean  such  ciasses  of  first  liens  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure  advances  on.  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate,  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stiite  in  which  the  real 
estate  is  located,  together  with  the  credit 
Instruments,  if  any,  secured  thereby. 

(g)  The  term  "veteran  '  shall  mean  a  per- 
son who  has  served  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
(i)  on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  and 
prior  to  July  26.  1947.  dl)  on  or  after  April  6. 
1917.  and  prior  to  November  11,  1918,  or  (ill) 
on  or  after  June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955,  and  who  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable. 

(h)  The  term  "going  Federal  rate"  shall 
mean  the  annual  rate  of  Interest  (or,  IX 
there  shall  be  two  or  more  such  rates  of  Inter- 
est, the  highest  thereof)  specified  in  the  most 
recently  Issued  bonds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  a  maturity  of  ten  years  or  more, 

(1)  "State"  shall  mean  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories,  dependen- 
cies, and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  term  "elderly  persons"  means  a 
p>erson  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  a  family 
the  head  of  which  or  his  spouse  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over. 

AMENDMENTS   OF  OTHEB    ACTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  XJSC.  24),  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  after 
the  words  "or  obligations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association"  the  following : 
",  or  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended  (12  U5.C.  84 1 ,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(14)  Notes,  obligations,  and  debentures 
of  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion based  upon  such  capital  and  surplus." 

(c)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C  846)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"Federal  Limited  Profit  Housing  Corpora- 
tion.". 

TAXES 

Sec  12,  All  real  property  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  State,  county,  municipal,  or  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to 
its  value  as  other  similar  property  is  taxed, 
and  any  real  property  shall  be  subject  to 
special  assessments  for  local  improvements: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall   be  construed   to  prohibit  any  eligible 
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borrower  from  contracting  with  any  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  complete  or  pfirtial 
exemption  from  any  taxation  or  assessments 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  section.  Ex- 
cept as  to  such  taxation  of  reai  property 
and  tangible  personal  property,  the  Cor- 
p^jraUon.  including  but  not  limited  to  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  income. 
assets,  and  other  property,  shall  be  exempt 
from  ail  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  Sttite,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.  All 
notes,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  shall  te  exempt,  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  from  all  taxation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  or  any  State. 
county,  municipality.  or  local  taxing 
authority. 

PROTFCTIOV    OF    lADOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.    13    In   order   to  protect   labor   stand- 
ards— 

<a)  any  contract  for  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring: 
(1)  that  not  less  than  the  salaries  prevail- 
ing In  the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopte<l 
(subsequent  to  a  determination  under  ap- 
plicable State  or  local  law^  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical 
engineer?,  draft.^men  and  technicians  em- 
pjoyed  In  the  development,  and  to  all  main- 
tenance lffborer«;  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  adminis'^rrition.  of  the  housing  proj- 
ect Involved;  (2)  that  not  less  than  the 
wages  prevailing  in  the  locality,  as  prede- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (Davis- 
Bacon  Act  I,  as  amended,  shall  be  paid  to 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In  the 
development  of  the  housing  project  in- 
volved: and  (.3»  that  certifications  as  to 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section be  made  prior  to  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  such  contract; 

(b»  the  provisions  of  section  874  of  title 
18.  United  States  Crxle.  and  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40 
use  276c V  fhall  apply  to  any  housing 
protect  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
(c)  any  contractor  engaged  on  any  hous- 
ing project  financed  in  whole  or  In  p-^rt  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  rep^>rt  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  shall  cause  all  subcontractors 
to  report  in  like  manner,  within  five  days 
after  the  close  of  each  month  and  on  forms 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  on  their  re.spective  payrolls  on  the 
particular  housing  project,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payrolls,  the  total  man- 
hours  worked,  and  itemized  expenditures  for 
materials.  Any  such  contractor  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Department  of  Labor  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  subcontractors  on  the 
work  at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

PKN-AI  TIES 

Sec  14  (ai  Any  person  who  induces  or 
influences  a  b<3rrower  hereunder  to  purchase 
or  acquire  property  or  to  enter  Into  any 
contract,  in  connection  with  any  housing 
project  to  be  financed,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
with  a  loan  made  under  this  Act,  and  will- 
fully fails  to  disclose  any  Interest,  legal  or 
equitable,  which  he  has  in  such  property  or 
such  contract,  or  any  special  benefit  which 
he  expects  to  receive  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
tract, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

(b)    No    Individual,    association,    partner- 
ship, or  corporation  ( except  the  Corporation 

established  under  this  Act)  shall  hereafter 
use  the  word-  Federal  limited  profit  mort- 
gage corporation  ',  or  any  combination  of 
words  which  might  reasonably  lead  to  con- 
fuse with  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mort- 
gage   Corporation    as    the    nam"    or    a    part 


thereof  under  which  he  or  it  shall  do  busi- 
ness. Any  such  use  shall  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
r.ut  exceeding  *1.uijO. 

(C)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  .blainlng 
any  lot\n  under  this  Act.  ur  any  extension 
or  renewal  thereof  or  the  acceptance,  re- 
lease, or  substitution  of  security  therefor,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  In  any  way 
the  action  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
Act.  makes  any  statement,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

( d  I  Whoever  ( 1 )  falsely  makes,  forges,  or 
counterfeits  any  obligation,  in  Imitation  of 
or  purporting  to  be  an  obligation  issued  by 
the  Corporation,  or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or 
publishes,  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish, any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  ob- 
ligations purporting  to  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  (3)  falsely 
alters  any  obligation  Issued  or  purporting 
to  have  been  issued  by  the  Corporation,  or 
(4)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  attempts 
to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  as  true,  any  falsely 
altered  or  spiu^ous  obligation  issued  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration, knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely 
altered  or  spurious,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Corporation.  (1)  em- 
bezzles, abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  mis- 
applies any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or 
other  things  of  value,  whether  belonging  to 
It  or  pledged,  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  It.  or 
(2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation 
or  any  other  body,  politic  or  corporate;  or 
any  Individual,  or  to  deceive  any  oCQcer. 
auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Corpcwation] 
makes  a  false  entry  in  any  t)ook,  report,  or 
statement  of  or  to  the  Corporation,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order  or 
issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bond,  or  other  such  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(f )  All  general  criminal  and  penal  statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  public 
moneys,  property,  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  public  moneys,  prop- 
erty, and  employees  of  the  Corporation.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall 
p.u-tlcipate  in  any  manner  affecting  hU  per- 
sonal interests  or  the  Interests  of  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  in  which 
he  is  directly  or  indirectly  Interested. 

SHOBT    TTTLE 

Src  15.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 


UNITED     STATES     INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  or(ier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  !Mr.  JarmanI  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  dis- 
tlnfjuished  body  and  the  other  body  have 
both  recently  been  concerned  with  fac- 
tors precipitating  the  deterioration  of 
United  States  inteinational  airlines.  On 
May  9.  I  addressed  the  House  concerning 
omcial  proposals  to  grant  additional  air 
routes  to  foreign  airlines  and  at  that 
time  noted  the  adverse  impact  such  con- 
cessions would  have  upon  U.S. -flag  car- 
riers— CONGRESSION.\L         RECORD,         pageS 

7673-7675.    Today,  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  another  illustration  of  foolish 


bargainlncr  and  to  urge  a  reevaluation 
of  one  of  the  most  inferior  international 
agreements  made  over  the  last  several 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  August  1957,  air 
service  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States  was  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
which  initially  came  into  effect  on  De- 
cember 3,  1946.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  there  was  a  balanced  ex- 
change of  air  routes  between  the  two 
countries,  with  the  United  States  having 
a  route  from  San  Francisco  via  inter- 
mediate points  to  Sydney.  Australia, 
and  the  Australian  Government  airline, 
Quantas,  having  a  route  from  Sydney 
via  intermediate  points  to  San  Francisco. 
However,  on  August  12,  1957,  after  days 
of  negotiations,  an  exchange  of  notes 
took  place  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Australian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

This  exchange  authorized  extension  of 
the  Australian  air  route  eastward  fiom 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  to  London, 
and   to  areas  beyond,   in   exchange   for 
an    American    route    from    Sydney    to 
Djakarta,  Singapore,  and  other  points. 
As  a  result  of  the  1957  agreement.  Aus- 
traha  was  given  entry  into  the  world's 
greatest  traffic  flow— the  North  Atlan- 
tic— while  the  United  States  was  granted 
entry  into  a  questionable  market  within 
a  very   troubled   poition   of   the   world. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  onerous  fea- 
ture of  the  exchange  of  notes  was  that  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  State  Depart- 
ment interpretation  that  the  island  of 
Tahiti  should  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  on  the  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney.     This  interpreta- 
tion is  very  seriously  disputed.    However, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Department  traded 
the  San  Francisco-Tahiti  route  to  the 
Australians  in  exchange  for  an  American 
route  from  Tahiti  to  Australia,  then  the 
"trade"  at  best  is  fooUsh  and  exceedingly 
unwise     Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  such  an  accusation  is  serious,  but 
I  believe  that  the  facts  substantiate  its 
accuracy.     For   example,    air   traffic   to 
Tahiti   from   the   United   States   is   six 
times  larger  than  that  from  Australia. 
A   Foreign   Service   report   of   February 
1959  also  states  that  75  percent  of  ail 
tourists  to  French  Polynesia  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.    Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts, 
the   State  Department   would   have   us 
trade  this  American -derived  market  to  a 
foreign  carrier  who  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing  by   way  of  comparison   to  offer   in 
exchange. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD      Mr,   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding.  I  am  certainly  impressed 
with  your  very  able  statement  on  a  very 
serious  problem.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  this  question  of  air  service  to 
Tahiti.  I  would  like  to  de.scribe  briefly 
a  case  history  which  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  consideration  to  foreign 
airlines  and  none  to  our  own.  That  is 
the  history  of  this  air  service  to  Tahiti. 
U.S.  citizens  are  traveling  more  and 
more  in  the  Pacific  and  Tahiti  is 
one    of    the    last    and    most    desirable 
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destinations  to  be  opened  up  to  tourists. 
Almost  90  percent  of  the  Tahiti  passen- 
gers earned  are  from  the  United  States. 
Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  traf- 
fic originates  in  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral US.  carriers  have  sought  an 
extension  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  San 
Francisco.  A  majority  of  the  CAB  mem- 
bers voted  for  an  extension,  but  they 
have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  agree  on 
the  carrier  and  the  case  is  still  bogged 
down  in  reconsideration  procedures. 
Since  May  4  of  this  year,  a  French 
company.  TAI,  has  been  operating  DC-8 
nonstop  flights  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Tahiti  and  has  been  operating  a  second 
flight  weekly  between  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  and  Tahiti.  No  action  of  any 
kind  has  been  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  permit  a  U.S.  carrier  to  pro- 
tect our  country's  interest  in  a  market 
which  it  opened. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  in- 
stance in  the  world  where  the  United 
States  has  placed  itself  at  as  great  a 
disadvantage  as  is  now  l)eing  experi- 
enced by  our  carriers  against  this  French 
airline.  One  of  our  distinguished  com- 
panies in  San  Francisco,  the  Dollar  or- 
ganization, a  pioneering  steamship 
company  and  now  a  pioneer  in  air  serv- 
ice to  Tahiti,  has  already  lost  over 
$800,000  in  keeping  this  operation  going. 
This  company.  In  the  tradition  of  its 
founder,  the  late  Capt.  Robert  Dollar, 
Is  investing  its  own  money  in  this  enter- 
prise and  has  not  asked  for  any  subsidy. 

But  how  can  this  company,  for  one. 
hope  to  give  adequate  representation  to 
American  interests  when  we  have  given 
Prance  such  a  significant  competitive 
edge?  How  much  more  money  is  going 
to  have  to  be  lost  t)efore  the  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  U.S.  carriers  ought 
to  be  given  some  po5;sibility  of  competing 
equally  with  foreign  carriers?  It  seems 
elementary  to  me  that  in  situations  of 
this  kind  the  United  States  ought  to  first 
decide  what  international  air  service  it 
wants  to  provide  rather  than  let  a  more 
aggressive  foreign  carrier  come  in  and 
skim  the  cream  off  the  U.S.  traffic  while 
our  own  carricis  who  attempted  to  pio- 
neer in  this  area  stand  by  absolutely 
helpless  while  they  are  tied  up  in  bu- 
reaucratic redtar>e? 

Mr  JARMAN  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  per- 
mission that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Fascell]  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jarman]  has  on  several  occasions 
spoken  on  the  specific  problem  areas  of 
air  transportation  in  our  international 
operations.  In  calling  attention  to  this 
very  sensitive  and  diflBcult  field  of  inter- 
national and  diplomatic  negotiations,  he 
is  performing  a  very  valuable  public 
service. 

We  all  need  to  know  more  about  the 
subject  generally  and  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  carefully  and  prudently  review 


our  specific  actions.  Obviously,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  our  own  airlines 
who  must  operate  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  interest  of  foreign  carriers  which 
operate  in  the  United  States.  But  we 
must  always  strive  for  this  balance. 

We  do  not  desire  and  should  not  ask 
any  undue  advantage  for  our  own  air- 
lines operating  in  foreign  countries  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  want  any  advan- 
tage in  US  reciprocity  unless  it  is  vol- 
untarily given  to  them. 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made,  however, 
for  the  stiff  competition  which  US  air- 
lines are  bucking  in  the  international 
field.  Just  10  years  ago  our  US-flag 
carriers  handled  7.5  percent  of  the  traf- 
fic between  this  country  and  foreicn 
lands;  we  now  handle  less  than  half  of 
that  market  even  though  the  major  por- 
tion of  those  traveling  are  US  residents. 

Our  dwindling  p>osition  in  the  int<rna- 
tional  market  is  of  vital  concern  to  Dade 
County  since  over  a  million  air  pas.son- 
gers  passed  throug'h  Miami  s  portals  last 
year.  If  foreign  competition  continues 
to  diminish  our  country's  share  in  the 
market  it  will  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  payrolls  and  economy  in  our 
community  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald 
graphically  illustrates  what  we  face  if 
this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue: 

Foreign     Links     Boom.    We     Dwindle — Our 
Share  and  Air  Travel 

Danger  signals  are  fl3'lng  for  the  US.  inter- 
national air  carriers.  Just  10  years  ago  they 
were  handling  75  percent  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign  lands  To- 
day that  share  has  dwindled  to  half  and  the 
loss  to  foreign  carriers  last  year  alone  was 
5  percent. 

On  the  North  Atlantic  route — the  busiest 
in  the  world — oxir  flag  carriers  flew  only  38 
percent  of  the  passengers  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  enormous  increase  in  volume 
was  captured  by  the  i7  competing  countries. 

The  decline  of  our  relative  position  In  the 
international  air  picture  concerns  us  In  Dade 
County  in  an  Intimate  way.  Our  stalie  In 
aviation  is  large  and  we  are  a  major  inter- 
national gateway,  by  far  the  most  Important 
for  Latin  America.  Last  year  1.065.436  for- 
eign travelers  passed  through  Miami  Inter- 
national Airport 

The  current  campaign  to  make  Miami  a  co- 
terminal  with  New  York  for  the  expanding 
North  Atlantic  traffic,  if  successful,  would 
give  us  clear  supremacy  as  an  airport  of 
entry  l^ecause  of  our  excellent  year-round 
flying  weather.  But  If  this  traffic  Is  increas- 
ingly handled  by  foreign  lines  It  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  payrolls  and  economy. 

But  the  concern  Is  not  ours  alone.  The 
increasing  foreign  competition  means  a  dol- 
lar drain  and  affects  the  health  ol  US  air- 
lines already  in  financial  difficulty.  Stuart 
G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  warned  In  a  recent  speech: 

"What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  modern  day 
version  of  the  sad  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine — only  the  airline  decline  is  occur- 
ring at  a  much  more  rapid  rate." 

Who  or  what  is  to  blame?  Senat-Dr  George 
Smathers  told  his  colleagues  the  other 
day  that  the  situation  is  largely  diplomatic 
and  political — the  result  of  "peculiar  handi- 
caps" placed  on  our  airlines  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  the  advantage  of  competitors. 

"These  handicaps,"  said  the  Senator  "are 
the  outgrowth  and  consequence  ol  a  failure 
on  the  pvart  of  our  State  Depaitmcnt  to 
maintain  a  firm,  established  policy  m  award- 
ing air  routes  and  a  failure  to  se<:  thut  the 


legitimate  economic  Interests  of  U.S.  air- 
lines are  properly  protected. 

"The  major  reason  for  our  decline  In  Inter- 
national air  carriage  "  the  Senator  continued, 
"can  be  found  in  the  bilateml  air  agreements 
the  State  Department  has  negotiated  with 
foreign  governments  and  the  way  these 
agreements  have  been  carried  out  Our  ne- 
gotiators have  disregarded  principles  of 
equity  and  reciprocity  and  ha\e  in  effect,  of- 
fered to  foreign  earners  a  silk  purse  in  re- 
turn for  a  sow's  ear." 

Every  nation  aspires  to  have  its  flag  car- 
riers In  the  international  air  and  some  spend 
huge  suljsldles  to  iceep  them  there  U.S. 
carriers  recognize  these  aspirations  and  are 
willing  to  face  this  competition  on  equal 
terms 

But  when  the  United  States  generates  the 
great  bulk  of  International  travel  only  to  see 
it  handled  increasingly  by  foreign  carriers 
granted  concessions  damaging  to  our  own 
civil  aviation  est^abhshment.  there  seems  nis- 
tificatlon  for  the  rising  criticism  in  the  avia- 
tion Industry  and  In  Congress.  No  G;ie  re- 
spects a  man.  however  well  Intentioned,  who 
builds  his  neighbor's  house  while  his  own  is 
falling  to  pieces.  By  the  same  tc.ken  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  long-range  foreign  policy 
goals  can  be  expedited  by  diluting  the 
strength  of  our  own  hard-pressed  Interna- 
tional air  carriers. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  -Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARM.'\N  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California 

Mr.  YOUNGER  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  fine  statement  and  on 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  condition  that  has  been  hurting  our 
air  commerce. 

I  think  the  gentleman  realizes  that  we 
had  a  similar  case  with  Mexico  where 
we  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  a  route 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico  City,  yet  we 
were  pivinp  a  route  to  the  Mexican  air- 
line from  Mexico  City  to  Los  Aiigeles, 
two  very,  very  fine  terminals  for  air  traf- 
fic. I  cannot  understand  why  our  State 
Department,  which  has  jurisdiction  and 
final  say  in  the  granting  of  these  routes, 
should  continue  to  give  weak  routes  and 
weak  consideration  to  our  own  fiag  car- 
riers. It  is  beyond  my  conception.  I 
certainly  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  on  bringing  this  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks certainly  pinpoint  the  kind  of 
problem  we  face  when  it  comes  to  try- 
ing to  protect  our  domestic  carriers  from 
State  Department  decisions. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHELLEY  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  rem:irks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco [Mr.  MAILLIARD ]  and  my  colieapue, 
the  gentleman  from  California  .Mr. 
Younger].  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  people  in  the  State  Department 
who  have  forgotten  for  whom  we  work 
and  whom  we  are  to  represent,  whose 
zeal  seems  to  be  that  we  must  have  a 
foreign  policy  of  reciprocity  But  I  say 
reciprocity  must  stay  m,  and  I  think 
we  have  weakened  ourselves  domesti- 
cally, nationally,  and  internationally, 
because  some  people   down   there  have 
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simply  forgotten  that  there  must  be  a 
quid  pro  quo  of  equal  value.  In  case 
after  case  they  surrender  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  business  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  traveling  public 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  people 
who  are  really  paying  the  freisht 

And,  very  interestinirly.  we  find  our- 
selves as  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
f-ied  to  protest  these  things  before  the 
CAB  just  sort  of  a  party  after  the  fact. 
and  we  are  now  confronted  with  the 
proposition  that  under  rule  14  we  are 
prohibited  from  appearing  before  this 
body.  T  commend  the  gentleman  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  I  also  hope  he  will  suffer  with  me 
if  I  make  this  statement,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  this  House  should  look  into  the 
newly  adopted  rule  14  of  the  CAB. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  one  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  that 
action  is  taken.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  ride  on  the  South  Pacific  Air 
Lines  from  Tahiti  to  Honolulu.  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  service  and  the  en- 
thusi.\sm  with  which  this  American 
carrier  is  developing  the  route.  Since 
April  of  1960,  each  month  has  shown  a 
d3crease  in  their  operating  loss  and  a 
trend  toward  a  profitable  operation.  All 
signs  indicate  that  a  financially  profit- 
able position  will  be  reached  within  the 
not  too  distant  future.  However,  if  the 
Australians  should  be  granted  additional 
authority  between  Tahiti  and  the  United 
States.  South  Pacific  Air  Lines  would 
suffer  irrevocable  harm  and  perhaps  even 
bankruptcy.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  if  this 
carrier,  which  has  pioneered  this  new 
route,  were  to  undergo  a  grave  financial 
crisis  as  a  result  of  unwise  bargaining. 

There  is  another  factor  relevant  to  the 
entire  subject,  however,  which  darkens 
the  agreement  of  1957  even  more  .strik- 
ingly. In  1956.  a  Senate  subcommittee 
investigated  International  aviation  agree- 
ments. On  that  occasion,  the  CiVil  Aero- 
nautics Board  solemnly  assured  the 
subcommittee  that  Ui3  carriers  affected 
in  route  exchanges  were  always  notified 
and  given  chances  to  comment  on  the 
demands  of  foreign  countries.  Despite 
these  grave  assurances,  during  the  course 
of  the  1957  negotiations,  the  U.S.  carrier 
now  operating  to  Tahiti  and  whose  mar- 
ket was  being  given  away  was  not  even 
notified  of  the  negotiations,  let  alone 
eiven  any  chance  to  comment  on  the 
fantastic  demands  of  the  Australian.^. 
Or  in  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this 
particular  American  carrier,  the  1957 
agreement  was  totally  indefen.'^ible. 

In  an  earlier  addre.^.<=.  I  pointed  to  the 
sross  violations  of  the  capacity  restric- 
tions by  the  Dutch  carriers  a-s  more  than 
sufHcient  justification  for  refusing  addi- 
tional routes.  As  bad  as  is  the  Dutch 
situation,  the  Australian  case  is  worse. 
In  the  South  Pacific  market.  Quanta.s. 
the  Australian  carrier,  is  predominant. 
Where  an  American  airline  earned  over 
half  of  the  traflflc  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  in  1949,  its  percf  nta'je 
has  declined  to  less  than  25  percent  In 
1959.     In  like  manner,  across  the  North 


Atlantic,  only  12  percent  of  the  traflRc 
carried  by  Quantas  is  of  .'\ustralian  ori- 
gin. This  means  that  88  percent  of  the 
passeneers  aboard  the  foreign  carrier 
orierinates  either  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  arid,  a.s  a  result,  could  be  consid- 
ered a.s  belonging  to  US.  carriers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1957  exchange  of  notes 
very  plainly  states  that  if  either  party 
should  violate  its  terms,  the  other  is  not 
b<3und  to  grant  any  further  applications 
for  rights  covered  by  the  agreement. 
However,  the  State  Department  and  the 
CAB  apparently  refuse  to  recognize 
breaches  in  the  1957  accord  and  seem  to 
be  expediting  the  application  of  the  Aus- 
tralian carrier  for  more  authority  in 
•servicing  the  Society  Islands,  or  Tahiti. 

With  incidents  similar  to  this  occur- 
ring more  often  than  we  would  like  to 
think.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
commonsense  be  introduced  into  the  in- 
ternational aviation  picture.  Entry  into 
U.S.  markets  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
carriers  has  been  granted  almost  on  de- 
mand. The  State  Department  appar- 
ently feels  that  the  operations  of  Ameri- 
can airlines  are  protected  by  the  capacity 
limitations  written  into  aviation  agree- 
ments. However,  such  thinking  is  just 
an  exercise  in  delusion  for  foreign  car- 
riers are  not  inhibited  by  the  sacred 
words.  Each  foreign  airline  continues 
to  operate  as  many  flights  as  it  can  get 
U.S.  passengers  to  fill,  maintaining  that 
their  operations  are  legal  as  a  result  of 
the  vague  and  uncnforcible  limitations. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  we  must  stop  bargain- 
mg  away  entry  into  rich  U.S.  markets 
under  the  delusion  of  capacity  limita- 
tions. It  is  time  to  reopen  agreements 
where  this  mistake  in  the  past  haj  re- 
sulted in  huge  giveaways.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  we  should  be  gen- 
erous in  our  international  agreements, 
but  not  to  the  extent.  I  think,  where  our 
negotiators  are  deluded  by  language  that 
means  nothing  to  their  foreign  counter- 
part. 

The  U.S.  international  airline  system 
is  without  a  doubt  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  But  can  it  remain  so  if  Its  posi- 
tion is  constantly  being  eroded  by  the 
State  Department?  Can  even  America 
remain  strong  if  its  air  fleet  is  impaired? 
On  both  counts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
not,  for  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  welfare  of  the  free  world, 
and  certainly  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  than  for  the 
American  air  system  to  deteriorate  from 
a  position  of  strength  to  one  of  weak- 
ne.^s  If  we  are  to  prevent  such  a  de- 
generation, then  we  as  a  nation  should 
consider  the  perils  of  granting  foreign 
entry  into  further  U.S.  air  markets.  We 
should  take  a  long  and  cautious  look  at 
future  accord.s.  and  we  should  reevalu- 
ate and  reopen  agreements  such  as  the 
1957  exchange  of  notes,  where  extremely 
foolish  trades  were  made  and  where 
there  have  been  gross  violations  of 
agreed  limitations.  I  suggest  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  actr— 
act  decisively  and  concretely,  and  we 
should  do  it  now, 

Mr.    MACK      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
sfentleman  yielrp 

Mr   JARMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  MACK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  call- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  should  also 
like  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  about  a  half-billion-dollar  deficit 
each  year,  a  deficit  in  international  bal- 
ance of  payments,  caused  by  the  deficit 
in  international  travel.  At  the  present 
time  the  foreign  airlines  are  receiving 
nearly  half  a  billion  more  than  the 
American  airlines  are  receiving  on  for- 
eign traffic.  Our  American  airlines  in 
the  last  15  years  have  yielded  much  of 
the  traflRc  that  they  carried,  to  the  other 
international  carriers.  As  I  mentioned, 
there  is  about  a  half  a  billion  dollar  de- 
ficit. I  believe  it  is  $470  million.  That 
was  revealed  In  our  hearings  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  International  Tourism  this 
year.  I  think  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man has  made  is  very  appropriate,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  we  should  all  be 
concerned  with. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  an  outstanding  personal 
background  in  aviation  and  a  long  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
places  him  in  an  excellent  position  to 
make  this  statement  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor,  as  he 
has  other  matters  on  several  occasions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  this  many  times,  and  many  of  us 
have  joined   with  him.   but   we   do   not 
seem  to  be  getting  very  far   with   this 
group  in  the  State  Department  in  work- 
mg  these  things  out  for  American  m- 
dustry    and    the    American    airlines.     I 
think    it    should    be    pointed    out    that 
American  industry  has  done  a  splendid 
job.    Most  of  these  carriers  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  are  subsidy  free.    The 
State   Department   is   permitting    these 
foreign  airlines  to  come  in  in  competi- 
tion with  them,  and  those  foreign  air- 
hnes    are   either    heavily   subsidized    by 
their  own  governments  or  owned  by  their 
own  governments.    Here  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  many  of  these  people  riding 
these  airlines  are  American  citizens  and 
not  able  to  get  the  kind  of  service  they 
should  have  because  of  this  competition. 
And.  I  .say  to  the  gentleman.  Ls  It  not 
about  time  that  we  do  something  about 
it?     We  have  been  talking  and  talking, 
and  I  just  wonder  whether  the  gentle- 
man's committee  could  not  take   some 
action,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tions,  which   could   well   look   Into   this 
question  of  why  the  American  interests 
are  not  being  protected  by  this  group 
that  is  going   to   these   conferences.     I 
think    perhaps    we    have    talked    long 
enough  and  It  Is  about  time  that  we  take 
some  action.    I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
I  do  not  admire  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing these  matters  to  our  attention,  but  I 
should  be  pleased  to  join  him  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  trying  to  get  some  real 
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action,  some  real  understanding  that  we 
mean  what  we  say;  that  this  is  not  win- 
dow dressing  but  that  we  mean  that  they 
ought  to  be  doing  something  for  this 
great  American  i  idustry. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  that  the  time  for  action 
IS  now.  If  we  in  the  United  States  do 
not  take  care  of  our  own  domestic  busi- 
ness interests,  certainly  no  one  else  will 
take  care  of  them  for  us. 


DANGEROUS  L.\G  IN  CBR  DEFENSE 
CAi>ABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SncEs]  is  recognl.sed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in 
recent  months  htard  a  great  deal  about 
what  sort  of  military  posture  this  coun- 
try should  acliieve.   ^ 

We  have  been  told  that  we  should  pie- 
pare  for  hot  wf.rs.  cold  wars,  limited 
wars,  and  big  wsrs.  We  should  have  a 
balanced  weaponry  system  which  will 
give  us  a  capability  In  any  direction. 
We  must  have  bigger  and  better  missiles. 
We  must  have  more  aircraft.  We  must 
have  nuclear  s  ibmarines.  We  must 
have  a  strong  thermonuclear  capability. 
We  must  have  f  pedal  forces  to  fight 
guerrilla  warfare.  We  hear  much  about 
the  need  to  furni;,h  strong  mihtary  sup- 
PKjrt  for  our  allies 

Yet  in  all  of  t  iLs  talk.  I  have  heard 
but  little  emphaus  from  those  in  top 
military  position.,  that  along  with  all 
these  varied  capaoiluies,  we  should  have 
equal  capability  m  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons, 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  before, 
and  I  have  stated  that  I  would  speak 
on  this  subject  w  lenevcr  the  security  of 
the  Nation  demands  it.  I  feel  that  one 
of  tlie  greatest  dangers  which  this  coun- 
try can  face  is  bf-  ng  ignored  to  a  serious 
extent.  1  feel  that  if  the  military  plan- 
ners aie  going  to  play  cat  and  mouse 
with  an  Important  facet  of  this  coun- 
try's security,  then  we  in  Congress  must 
taie  a  hand.  We  must  insist  now  that 
a  program  which  will  give  this  country 
proper  capability  to  defend  itself  against 
these  weapons,  and  to  use  them  if  neces- 
sary, be  adopted  and  carried  out  to  its 
full  potentialities,  and  wltliout  fui-ther 
delay. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  were 
released  on  June  6.  we  heard  testimony 
by  the  Army  Chrmical  Corps.  Much  of 
this  testimony  was  classified  and  was 
deleted  from  Uie  printed  hearings.  Yet 
enough  was  mace  pubhc  to  reveal  that 
we  are  In  a  shotklng  position. 

If  this  count)-y  were  faced  with  a 
chemical  and  b  ologlcal  attack  tomor- 
row— and  we  know  the  Russians  are 
capable  of  delivering  such  an  attack — 
we  would  be  in  a  grave  defense  p>osition. 

The  Army  stated  that  all  available  in- 
formation points  with  certainty  to  the 
fact  that  the  SI  no-Soviet  bloc  Is  ahead 
of  the  United  States  and  our  allies  In 
both  ofltensive  and  defensive  chemical 
and  biological  re.search  and  development. 
More  ominous  is  the  fact  that  they  have 


a  strong  capability  to  wage  a  chemical 
and  biological  attack. 

The  Soviets  have  a  well  organ..zed  civil 
defense  CBR  training  program  in  com- 
parison with  the  progranis  conducted  by 
the  United  States.  Actually  oxxvs  are 
virtually  non-existent.  Civiliar  protec- 
tive masks  are  distributed  tlirougli  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  organization  stores. 
Civil  defense  teams  are  supphed  with 
military  decontamination  equipment. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  ha\'e  no  ci- 
vilian protective  masks  and  have  no  civil 
defense  teams  supplied  with  cecontami- 
natlon  equipment.  They  know  little 
about  the  dangers  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  how  they  would  be  af- 
fected, and  what  they  should  do  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

How  about  our  allies'' 

The  Army  testified  that  all  Western 
powers  have  limited  their  activities  to 
the  defensive  field.  Prom  what  I  have 
learned  there  Is  very  httle  of  that.  It 
was  stated  that  both  our  European  and 
Asiatic  allies  look  to  the  Unite<i  States 
for  know-how.  understanding,  training, 
defensive  equipment,  and  deterrent  re- 
taliatory strength.  They  recognize  that 
the  CBR  threat  is  very  real  and  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  not  in  the  least  reassuring. 
The  fact  that  our  allies  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  threat  and  have  little  or 
no  capability  to  fight  and  defend  them- 
selves in  a  war  in  which  these  weapons 
are  used  is  small  consolation. 

The  Sovuets  are  well  equipped  to  wage 
a  war  with  these  weapons.  They  arc 
equipping  their  satellite  nation^.  Some 
of  the  satellites  have  attained  a  capabil- 
ity of  their  own.  They  have  (;hemical 
agents  and  can  produce  them  in  quan- 
tity. 

We  can  only  assume  that  if  ti  e  Soviet 
bloc  has  these  weapons  and  knows  how 
to  defend  its  people  against  the:n.  it  in- 
tends to  use  them,  if  that  day  should 
come  when  our  earnest  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace  misfire  and  we  are  faced  with 
attack. 

The  scientific  knowledge  and  potential 
capacity  to  produce  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical agents  are  worldwide.  Anv  nation 
with  a  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry can  produce  them  m  quantity. 
Chemical  and  biological  weaix)ns  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  effects  and  are  .'suitable 
for  use  in  many  military*  situations.  The 
nuclear  weapons  have  limitations.  Their 
use  In  limited  war  situations  is  ciuestion- 
able.  The  present  trends  in  weapons 
and  training  is  an  acceptance  of  that 
fact. 

Unlike  the  nuclear  weapons,  tlie  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  car  be  used 
in  small  wars  as  well  as  in  big  wars. 
They  can  be  u.sed  in  guerrilla  finhting  in 
the  jungles  as  well  as  upon  .he  open 
battlefield.  They  can  have  an  Infinite 
variety  of  effects,  ranging  from  .he  mild- 
ly incapacitating  which  simply  make  a 
man  too  sick  to  fight,  to  those  which 
bring  death  in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Where  do  we  stand? 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
that  we  have  only  a  minor  capability  to 
fight  a  war  with  these  weapons  In  oth- 
er words,  with  the  speed  that  wars  can 
be  fought  now.  we  would  have  too  httle, 
too  late. 


How  about  our  civlhan  population? 
Would  they  have  any  defenses  against 
the.se  weapons? 

We  heard  a  representative  of  the  Army 
Surgeon  General's  office  say  that  there 
IS  probably  not  one  one-hundredth  of 
one  percent  of  the  doctors  in  the  United 
States  who  have  ever  seen  a  nerve  gas 
casualty.  In  other  words,  there  would  be 
too  few  to  furnish  proper  medical  assist- 
ance. Y'et  nerve  gas  casualties  must 
be  treated  expertly  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes if  treatment  is  to  be  efifectivc. 

Many  of  our  doctors  would  not  recog- 
nize some  of  the  diseases  that  might  be 
used  in  a  biological  attack.  We  have 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  many  diseases 
and  our  young  doctors  have  never  heen 
in  contact  with  them  and  know  httle 
about  them.  Couple  this  with  the  fact 
that  in  a  biological  attack,  the  enemy 
would  very  likely  use  diseases  which  are 
no  longer  common.  They  could  use  com- 
binations of  diseases  to  make  detection 
and  treatment  more  difficult.  They 
could  mix  diseases  which  are  effective 
against  man  with  those  which  are  ef- 
fective against  animals  to  multiply  the 
effect,  and  further  confuse  the  medical 
men.  It  is  entirely  possible,  and  it  lias 
been  done,  to  develop  mutant  strams  of 
diseases  which  are  resistant  to  anti- 
biotics and  which  would  not  be  readily 
recognized. 

What  about  international  amis  con- 
trol? Does  this  offer  any  hope  that  our 
necks  may  be  saved  by  international 
agreements  and  that  we  shall  escai^e  the 
penalty  of  our  failure  to  prepare  our- 
selves? 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  in  our  con- 
siderations of  arms  control  we  have  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  potential  of 
CBR  weajwns  and  the  need  to  mclude 
them  in  any  disarmament  atreement. 
In  his  preface  to  the  study  of  the  dis- 
armament asix?cts  of  CBR  warfare.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  August  29,  1960: 

Apparently,  neither  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  nor  private  research  In- 
stitutions have  Instituted  studies  of  ways 
In  which  these  weapons  might  be  controlled 
in  a  disarmament  agreement.  Such  studies 
need  to  be  undfrtaken  so  tliat  If  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  an  arms  control  agreement, 
effective  inspection  measures  would  be 
known  and  could  be  applied. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  offer 
potentially  a  more  dangerous  likeliliood 
of  international  anarcliy  than  even  the 
nuclear  weaixins.  At  present  four  na- 
tions—the United  States,  the  US  S.R  , 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France — have 
a  nuclear  capabiUly.  'Very  shortly  oUicr 
nations  with  advanced  attainment.-;  in 
science  and  technology'  may  have  nuclear 
capabilities  as  well. 

For  example,  Red  China,  East  Ger- 
many. West  Germany.  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land. Japan,  aiid  others  may  achieve 
similar  results.  But  few  of  these  coim- 
tries,  even  including  Red  China,  are  hke- 
ly  to  attain  an  effective  nucleai-  capabil- 
ity on  a  world-decisive  scale. 

This  is  not  equally  true  of  CBR  weap- 
ons, which  are  easily  obtainable  at  a 
moderate  cost  in  terms  ol  manpower  and 
raw  material^,  by  any  nation  or^arth. 
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Therefore,  even  if  the  United  States 
could  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviets  for 
the  estabhshment  of  effective  controls 
over  these  weapons,  there  would  still  be 
no  assurance  that  a  third  nation,  hostile 
to  both,  might  not  do  irreparable  mis- 
chief by  a  quiet  and  sustained  effort  in 
CBR.  In  this  regard,  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  Red  Chine.se  are  con- 
centrating efforts  in  this  field 

I  know  of  no  simple  panacea  for  these 
problems.  We  have  let  them  accumu- 
late too  long.  But.  as  you  no  doubt  are 
aware.  CBR  is  an  area  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  attention,  thought,  and 
study.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies.  I 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues — 

First.  The  continuation  of  congres- 
sional support  for  CBR  programs  and  in- 
crease in  this  support.  Research  per- 
formed in  this  field  already  has  yielded 
a  variety  of  knowledge  which  has  mili- 
tary apphcations.  But  we  must  have 
more  than  research.  Knowledge  gained 
from  our  research  must  continue  until 
we  have  a  capability  second  to  none  We 
must  have  production  and  stockpilintj 
along  with  research. 

Concurrently,  support  .should  bt-  pro- 
vided for  programs  to  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of  fa.shionin?  an  acceptable  arms 
control  plan  for  CBR  weapons  Thus  is 
a  matter  m  which  we  need  to  proceed 
with  great  caution  to  in.sure  that  recom- 
mendations for  governmental  policies 
and  positions  are  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  that  they  entail 
the  least  acceptable  degree  of  risk 

Second.  The  Government  should  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  bring  about  ereater 
public  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  potentialities  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  EfTorts  which  al- 
ready have  been  undertaken  are  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit  and  they  must  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened.  In  this  regard, 
r  should  like  to  mention  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  its  report  pub- 
lished in  1959  Representative  Overton 
Brooks  able  chairman  of  that  important 
committee,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Speaker,  stated 

It  deserves  emphasis  that  research  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  the  world  Is  opening  up 
aston'-hing  new  capabilities  in  CBR,  and 
short  ^i  an  extremely  complete  ln.spection 
system  i  which  seem.s  unlikely  iiuwi.  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  t-o  lag  behind  In 
Its  own  program  If  it  is  not  to  fall  victim 
to  one  of  these  new  forms  of  warfare. 

The  committee  m  adopting  this  report  and 
approving  its  submlssljn  to  the  House  wishes 
to  convey  the  strong  sense  of  urgency  it 
feels  that  the  American  people  sh-iuld  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  these  new  weapons 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  read  that 
report.  I  recommend  that  you  do  so. 
And  to  those  of  you  who  have  read  it,  I 
recommend  that  you  read  it  again.  It  is 
a  report  with  which  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  should  be  familiar 

Third.  There  is  the  po.ssibility  that 
some  forms  of  CBR  weapons  can  be  de- 
veloped which  would  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  new  deterrent  to  limited 
war.  a  deterrent  which,  from  the  record. 
we  do  not  have  at  this  time.  I  refer  here 
to  the  hope  and  the  prospect  of  bringing 
into    being    in    quantity    incapacitating 


weapons  which  would  provide  a  means 
of  winning  battles  without  taking  human 
life  or  destroying  homes  and  factories. 
If  we  are  thoroughly  prepared  in  these 
weapons,  and  conspicuously  prepared  so 
that  our  potential  enemies  as  well  a.s  our 
friends  know  of  our  strength,  we  will  ob- 
viously possess  an  added  deterrent  to  war. 
If  deterrence  fails,  and  force  must  be 
used,  certainly  the  use  of  incapacitating 
weapons  would  rest  far  more  easily  on 
the  conscb?nce  of  mankind  than  many 
of  the  alternatives. 

Fourth,  We  should  concentrate  more 
of  our  lesources  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader  spectrum  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  tailored  to  the 
wire  variety  of  situations  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  the  precarious  times  in 
which  we  live.  Furthermore,  if  we  do 
not  so  concentrate  our  efforts,  and  if 
we  are  not  so  prepared,  then  it  is  quite 
likely  that  our  enemies  will  be.  They 
would  '  ke  nothing  better  than  to  be 
abU'  to  discover  and  exploit  our  weak- 
nes^ses  I  should  like  to  add  here  that 
.'^ome  scientists  and  students  of  warfare 
believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the  chem- 
ical and  biological  threat  approaches 
and  even  surpasses  that  of  the  nuclear 
weapons.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
counter  this  threat. 

Fifth  We  should  be  strong  in  CBR 
for  the  same  reasons  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  nuclear  retaliatory  strength  so 
that  we  can  negotiate  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  from  a  position  of  strength, 
rather  than  one  of  weakness.  Part  of 
this  strength  must  be  a  strong  civil  de- 
fense program,  including  the  provisions 
of  shelters  which  are  proof  against 
CBR  attack;  the  provision  of  efTective 
means  for  detecting  a  CBR  attack;  the 
provision  of  masks  and  protective  cloth- 
ing for  our  citizens;  and  more  public 
instruction  in  defensive  measures.  We 
should  understand  that  intelligent,  ra- 
tional action  can  provide  positive  de- 
fenses for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  event  of  CBR  attack  upon  our 
citizens.  Moreover,  the  creation  of 
such  defenses  will  in  itself  provide  a 
major  deterrent  against  the  use  of  such 
weapons. 

Sixth.  To  develop  properly  the  spec- 
trum of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
and  defenses  which  we  must  have  to 
make  this  country  secure  against  attack, 
we  must  have  the  unstinting  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  scientific 
community  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  essentially  weapons  which 
affect  the  human  mechanism.  We 
can  support  only  so  much  research  and 
development  and  the  time  which  we 
have  to  carry  it  out  is  limited.  There  i.s, 
in  the  laboratories  of  our  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  industrial  plants,  a  v£^t 
amount  of  knowledge  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  knowledge  that  we  must 
have. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  scien- 
tist who  has  knowledge  which  can  assist 
in  developing  our  capabilities  in  these 
fields  to  come  forward  with  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Army  is  interested  in  the  widest 
variety  of  information  concerning  chem- 
ical compounds  and  biological  materials 
wliich    affect    the    mental    or    physical 


processes  and  which  have  varying  ef- 
fects. It  needs  to  know  more  about  de- 
tection and  protection.  A  lot  of  this 
knowledge  may  be  available  in  the 
scientific  community.  To  have  it  avail- 
able will  reduce  research  and  develop- 
ment time  and  will  hasten  the  time  when 
we  can  have  assurance  that  our  strength 
in  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is  in 
balance  with  our  nuclear  capabilities. 

I  consider  these  matters  to  be  of  urgent 
importance.  We  have  too  long  neglected 
this  aspect  of  our  defense.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  grave  and  serious  threat.  We 
must  have  proper  action  now.  All  of  our 
other  defense  preparations  can  be  use- 
less if  lack  of  preparation  for  chemical 
and  biological  attack  should  be  the 
Achilles  heel  through  which  this  Nation 
is  brought  down.  It  would  give  little 
comfort  to  say  of  a  departed  civilization. 
"They  were  magnificent  and  strong  in 
every  way  but  one  " 


FLAG  DAY.   1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ContiI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

THE    AMERICAN    ri-AO ;    IT    IS    WHAT    WE    MAKK    IT. 

NormNO  Mou 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14,  1961.  Americans  throughout  our  great 
Nation  celebrated  Flag  Day.  As  we  join 
together  in  honor  of  our  great  national 
emblem,  it  is  fitting  that  we  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  meaning  of  our  flag,  what 
is  It  that  we  pledge  our  allegiance  to. 
Nearly  everyone  has  an  answer,  but 
rarely  do  two  answers  agree. 

Every  thoughtful  American,  when  he 
sees  his  national  emblem,  sees  not  only 
the  flag,  but  the  Nation  itself.  He  sees 
in  the  flag  his  heritage,  the  principles, 
the  truths,  the  history  which  belongs  to 
our  Nation  and  which  sets  it  forth.  For 
the  American  flag  is  the  spirit  of  our 
Nation,  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  fu- 
ture 

When  we  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag 
I  believe  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
basic  principles,  the  great  foundations 
of  our  glorious  way  of  life.  Perhaps  the 
cornerstone  of  our  democracy  and  the 
main  pillar  of  all  our  other  beliefs  is  our 
belief  that  every  person  has  dignity  and 
value  and  importance  as  an  individual 
human  being.  From  this  ennobling  prin- 
ciple comes  our  hatred  of  communism 
and  any  other  form  of  totahtarianism 
under  which  the  individual  has  no  value 
or  importance  but  is  just  one  of  many 
anonymous  beings  in  a  voiceless  mass. 

I  believe  that  the  American  flag  is 
a  symbol  of  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  This  does  not  imply 
that  men  develop  equally  or  have  equal 
ability  or  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  equality  of  thought,  speech,  or  mate- 
rial possessions.  That  would  be  equality 
without  freedom,  and  Americans  have 
always  believed  the  two  should  go  to- 
gether. Today,  we  think  of  equality  as 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men  to 
enjoy  their  God-given  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

From  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence    and    the    writing    of   our 
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Constitution.  Americans  have  been  wise 
enough  to  know  that  although  life  and 
liberty  are  granted  to  man  by  his  Crea- 
tor, they  require  protection  by  man,  him- 
self. Toward  this  end,  in  our  ron.«titu- 
tion  and  in  other  laws  of  our  land  there 
are  set  forth  p-inciples  to  protect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  and  the  equality  of 
individuals.  Our  flag  is  a  symbol  of 
these  principles:  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech:  the  riglr.  to  freedom  of  assembly, 
which  permits  individual  Americans  to 
act  together  for  the  benefit  of  all;  the 
right  to  freedom  of  worship;  the  right 
to  security  of  p-^rson  and  property;  the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  judged  by  his 
own  record — and  not  by  his  family  back- 
ground, his  ra(  lal  or  religious  group 
We  Americans  oelieve  that  every  man 
is  free  to  achie/e  as  much  as  he  can, 
that  to  achieve  a  man  should  be  willing 
to  work,  and  th£  t  achievement  dei")ends 
upon  the  ability  to  do  a  good  job. 
The  phenomenal  record  of  individual 
achievement  in  cur  Nation's  history  has 
been  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
a  willmgne.ss  to  v.ork  hard  and  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  re-ults. 

I  believe  that  our  flag  is  a  symbol  of 
the  principle  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  his 
work  and  that  far  and  free  competition 
is  a  good  thing  because  it  encourages 
greater  effort  which  in  turn  brings  great- 
er t>enefits  to  all. 

We  Americans  support  the  principle 
that  freedom  carries  with  it  the  resr>on- 
sibihty  to  use  our  freedom  wisely  if  we 
are  to  remain  free.  The  individual  is 
responsible  for  him.self  and  his  family 
and  he  has  responsibilitie"?  to  the  groups 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  must  give  of 
his  best  to  his  community,  his  church, 
his  employer  and  to  every  group  in 
which  individuals  cooperate  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Today,  in  the  1960s,  the  individual 
Americans  responsibility  under  the 
American  flag  extends  beyond  our  own 
borders.  Mans  horizons  have  expanded, 
and  what  the  American  thinks  and  does 
at  home  affects  the  entire  family  of 
mankind.  Today,  therefore,  when  we 
pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag,  we  must 
pledge  allegiance  to  a  responsibility  to 
act  and  to  encourage  our  country  to  act 
so  that  freedom  and  cooperation  will  be 
encouraged  among  all  pKX)ple  and  all  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  are  confident  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  country.  We  do  not  claim 
perfection,  but  we  have  faith  in  our  abil- 
ity to  move  forward,  to  improve,  to  grow, 
to  provide  more  and  more  of  the  neces- 
sary and  good  things  of  life  to  more 
and  more  of  our  fellow  men.  The  United 
States  fiag  has  always  been  an  inspir- 
ing and  enobling  ."symbol  of  freedom  and 
hope  to  all  mankind  and  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  beacon  of  liberty  to  the 
worlds  oppressed. 

In  this  crucial  time  In  our  national 
and  world  history,  our  American  flag, 
which  waves  for  freedom,  is  being 
threatened  by  the  flag  of  communism, 
the  flag  which  enslaves  men.  We 
Americans,  in  this  perilous  period,  must 
do  more  than  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
flag,  our  syTnbol  of  the  American  way  of 
life.    We  must  translate  our  pledge  into 


an  active  contribution  We  mu.'^t  not 
talk  freedom  and  libtrty  and  equality, 
we  must  live  them,  every  day.  We  must 
teach  our  children  tlie  pr:nciples  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  We  mu.st  be  a 
living  example  to  evt  rj-  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world  of  what  democ- 
racy is.  We  must  recapture  for  ourselves 
the  corifidence.  the  enthusiasm,  the  faith 
in  our  country  and  in  our  wsy  of  hfe 
that  earlier  generations  of  Americans 
had  and  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
beat  the  sy.'^tem  which  would  change 
Americanism  for  an  tfm  of  another  sort. 

Let  us,  as  we  look  upwn  our  beautiful 
flag,  recall  that  this  is  not  the  first  pe- 
riod of  crisis  and  challenge  in  which  the 
American  people  have  found  themselves. 
Our  Nation  was  bom  in  crisis.  It  was 
founded  upon  a  political  ideal  held  in 
contempt  by  rulers  of  powerful  and  un- 
friendly nations.  We  must  not  forget 
the  fears  and  doubts  of  the  brave  and 
courageous  men  who  pledged  their  'lives 
and  sacred  honor  '  to  the  task  of  found- 
ing our  democracy  in  the  face  of  both 
internal  dissensions  and  externiil  opjx)- 
sition.  Our  fathers  emerged  from  those 
struggles  in  the  past  with  added  strength 
and  wisdom.  Our  children  and  their 
children  demand  no  less  of  us. 

So,  my  friends,  let  us,  as  wc  pledge 
allegiance  to  our  flag,  remind  ojrsclves 
that  our  flag  and  the  great  and  free  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands  is  no  stronger 
than  the  combined  strength  of  the  men 
and  women  who  make  up  our  communi- 
ties, that  the  strength  of  eacli  of  us 
comes  from  within,  not  from  without. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  each  of 
us  must  indeed  do  his  part  to  make 
democracy  meaningful  to  all.  that  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  expect  democracy  to 
work  for  us  alone. 

The  American  flag  has  proudlj  waved 
over  a  F>eople  who  by  heritage  and  tra- 
dition have  been  builders,  not  c'esiroycrs. 
and  it  will  continue  to  wave  "e'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  only  to  the  extent  that  you  and  I 
make  it  our  personal  responsibility.  FV)r 
the  American  flag  is  whatever  w^-  make 
it.  nothing  more.  The  American  flae  is 
all  that  we  hope  to  be  and  all  that  we 
have  the  courage  to  try  for.  We  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag  and  let  us  glory  in 
its  making. 


XNTERNATIGNAL  CROSSROADS 
BREAKFAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scuwengel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Sunday  morning  at  9  ajn.  in  the 
east  lobby  of  the  Central  YMCA  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  an  important  interna- 
tional event  takes  place.  It  is  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  and  friends  of  the 
YMCA  in  Washington. 

To  this  meeting  come  visitors  and 
friends  from  all  over  the  world— peo- 
ple who  are  cither  Christian  or  have  a 
preat  desire  to  learn  about  Christianity 
and  about  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America  and  its  people. 


Since  this  movemt  nt  be^an  a  nun:bcr 
of  years  ago.  some  13,000  people  from 
118  countries  have  graced  the  breakfast 
table  and  while  there  heard  some  t:tates- 
man,  i^ovemment  leader,  scientist, 
clergjTnan.  prominent  businessman,  or 
just  a  citizen  talk  on  some  phase  of 
morality — problem  or  issue — that  needs 
strengthening  or  resolving. 

The  International  Crossroads  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  found  its  beginning 
the  first  Sunday  in  May  1946  In  some 
respects  it  may  be  considered  as  an  out- 
growth or  resuscitation  of  the  wartime 
Sunday  morning  breakfast,  which  was 
carried  on  for  about  3  years,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  servicemen  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Dr.  Page  McK.  Etchison.  religious  work 
director  of  the  YMCA  and  president  of 
the  Organized  Bible  Class  A.ssociation. 

After  the  war  and  by  the  spring  of 
1946.  this  group  had  dwindled  in  attend- 
ance to  about  12  or  16  persons  and  due 
to  th^  lack  of  general  interest  there  was 
some  speculation  of  v,  hat  should  be  done 
with  the  activity. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Etchison  Mr. 
Paul  Erindle  was  asked  to  obtain  the 
speakers  and  arrange  the  propram  in 
May  of  1946.  He  has  since  been  carry- 
ing the  major  load  of  this  program  which 
has  been  so  effect  :ve 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to  review- 
Mr,  Brindle's  background  and  his  quali- 
fications. Paul  Luther  Brindle  was  born 
F\'bruary  11,  1899,  and  was  raised  or.  the 
family  homestead  farm  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  as  seventh  generation  in  America. 
Son  of  Solomon  D.  and  Florence  M. 
Brindle.  he  was  the  seventh  child  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  He  married 
Virginia  Brereton  Poole,  February  24, 
1934.  who  died  July  24.  1934. 

Educated  in  public  schooLs.  business 
college.  Wrshington  PreparatcTv  School, 
and  Southeastern  University;  LL.B., 
1928;  LLM  .  1941.  he  is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
1939. 

He  has  been  employed  by  the  Southern 
Railway  from  1921  to  1928,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  A-s.-^ociation  of 
Washington.  DC.  as  as.sociatc  business 
secretary-  and  dormitory  secretary  from 
1928  to  1933;  Home  Owner's  Loan 
Corp.  as  senior  administrative  assist- 
ant, 1934  to  1945;  Treasury  Department 
and  General  Services  Administration, 
1945  to  1953;  and  has  practiced^  law 
since  1953. 

He  has.  as  the  record  will  show,  done 
a  magnificent  job  with  limited  and  often- 
times inadequate  facilities.  Often  he 
had  to  call  on  his  imagination  and  un- 
bounded energy  to  assure  its  continua- 
tion, influence,  and  growth. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  fine  speakers  if  busy  people  were 
expected  to  attend.  In  the  scheduling  of 
speakers  it  became  necessary  to  book 
them  in  advance  and  thus  the  propram 
grew  with  the  calendar  The  most  in- 
telligent and  interest int;  speakers  were 
sought. 

For  a  pood  speaker  there  .should  be 
a  suitable  audience,  either  in  point  of 
numbers  or  in  the  quality  and  potentials 
of  those  present.  A  renewed  effort  was 
made  to  extend  in  both  categories,  but 
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the  latter  predominated  by  the  nature 
of  the  program.  There  was  inaugurated 
a  weekly  flier  announcing  each  program 
in  Its  most  appealing  form.  Fliers  were 
posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  on  each 
floor  of  the  building  during  the  week 
and  placed  in  the  residence  rooms  on 
Saturdays  A  news  release  was  mailed 
on  each  Tuesday  to  tiie  new.>pap>ers. 
radio,  and  television  stations. 

The  program  soon  auracted  transient 
travelers  with  many  coming  from  abroad 
and  having  standing  of  importance  as 
well  as  people  of  significant  pronuse. 
Then  it  was  observed  ihat  regardless 
of  the  favorable  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram, many  departed  before  a  succeed- 
ing session  was  held  and  a  way  had  to 
be  found  to  meet  the  situation  with  the 
result  that  the  words  "International 
Crossroads"  was  added  as  part  of  the 
name  and  the  emphasis  beamed  more 
specifically  to  travelers  By  accepting 
the  fact  that  travelers  had  to  make  their 
departure,  the  situation  was  looked  upon 
as  an  opportunity  to  reach  many  more 
people  and  the  law  of  attraction 
brought  Its  own  reward. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  guest  register  wherein  the  visitor 
could  register  as  a  permanent  record 
and  furnish  statistical  data,  and  this 
was  established  near  the  end  of  1946. 
In  the  course  of  the  time  Mr.  Irwin 
Potter,  the  recorder,  has  filled  eight 
books  with  the  names  of  the  most 
wonderful  people  who  walk  the  earth. 
Then  followed  the  idea  of  issuing  a 
life  membership  card  to  each  registrant 
in  recognition  of  their  cooperation  and 
as  a  visible  evidence  of  their  participa- 
tion. These  life  membership  cards  have 
now  been  issued  to  1,1,000  persons  and 
carried  into  118  coun'rus  and  geo- 
graphical areas. 

The  visitors  from  abroad  were  usually 
in  need  of  maps  and  infonnation  with 
the  result  that  packets  of  literature 
were  assembled  for  their  use.  When- 
ever a  piece  of  public  relations  litera- 
ture, speech,  or  publication  was  thought 
to  be  appropriate  and  useful  for  this 
purpose,  a  request  was  made  for  a  sup- 
ply No  request  has  ever  been  refused 
and  always  supplied  without  charge. 

As  a  part  of  the  packets  of  literature 
there  is  enclosed  an  invitation  to  main- 
tain correspondence  and  to  supply  the 
home  address  The  file  has  grown  to 
over  1.100  names  and  several  times  a 
year  circular  mail  and  reports  go  for- 
ward to  them  and  many  personal  let- 
ters are  exchanged 

As  the  correspondt'iice  has  grown 
with  life  members  abroad  it  has  become 
a  common  occurrence  to  receive  over 
100  messages,  cablegrams,  and  letters — 
especially  for  the  14th  and  15th  anni- 
versarie.s,  and  these  letters  are  always 
answered  personally  even  if  under- 
standably belated  The  letters  are  read 
or  narrated  at  the  anniversary  session, 
the  first  Sunday  in  May.  when  the  ses- 
sion is  devoted  entirely  to  hearing  from 
those  who  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

WHAT  ')L-R  rORItESPONDENT  SAYS 

A  student  at  Oxford  may  describe  life 
at  his  university  which  has  been  a  force 
in  the  field  of  education  since  200  years 
before  Columbus  sailed.     An  engineer  in 


India  may  write  from  his  heart  for  the 
desired  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  but  at 
Ihe  same  time  u'ive  some  frightenmg  con- 
cern for  the  difficulties  ahead.     A  stu- 
dent of  the  University  of  Capetown  will 
write  of  the  racial  turmoil  in  South  Af- 
rica with  a  clarity   that  is  penetrating 
beyond  the  usual  channels  of  news.     A 
ham  radio  operator  in  Salisbury,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  will  comment  on  his  de- 
lightful climate  in  contrast  to  the  snow- 
storms as  related  to  him  in  conversations 
with    radio    operators    in    the    United 
States.     A   German   lad   who  saved  his 
money  and  took  a  bus  trip  and  mingled 
with  the  people  all  across  this  country 
urges  more  travel  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing another  war.     An  Englishman  teach- 
ing in  a  technical  school  in  Nigeria  gives 
warning   to   Peace   Corps   applicants   to 
expect  deprivation  and  hardship.     A  re- 
tired soldier  in  Honduras  shows  what  one 
man  can  do  for  social  betterment  in  a 
host   of   ways.     A    YMCA    secretary    in 
India  tells  of  the  efforts  of  his  associa- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  homeless 
boys    of    his    city,     A    businessman    in 
Bristol,  England,  comments  on  the  com- 
parisons of  culture  and  the  deep  bonds  of 
friendship,     A  South  American  appeals 
for  the  need  of  reciprocal  appreciation. 
There  are  many  letters  that  are  less 
personal  from  which  extractions  are  of 
general  interest  and  which  deserve  wider 
circulation.     These   extractions   are   se- 
lected for  vaiiety  of  interest  and  to  avoid 
repetition.     They   are    of   such   interest 
publicly   as   to   be    introduced   into   the 
House  of  Representatives  and  printed  in 
the   Congressional    Record,    which    re- 
ceives wide  circulation,  and  from  which 
reprints  are  obtainable. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS 

It  is  not  only  the  visitors  who  are  a 
moving  procession,  but  also  the  speak- 
ers who  give  so  generously  of  their  time 
to  extend  hospitality  and  appreciation 
and  to  share  with  others  the  best  of  their 
experience.  An  annual  report  is  pre- 
pared each  year  in  which  is  listed  the 
names  of  the  speakers  and  the  wide  range 
of  subjects  on  which  they  chose  to  speak. 
The  list  of  speakers  over  the  years  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  Fame— the  patriotic, 
the  wise,  the  elder  brother.  All  of  these 
efforts  were  contributed  freely  and  glad- 
ly, without  any  material  remuneration, 
but  with  a  lasting  satisfaction  that  they 
have  passed  to  others  the  best  of  their 
learning  and  experience.  About  one- 
third  of  the  speakers  over  tlje  years  have 
left  this  mundane  stage  with  the  satis- 
faction that  the  most  useful  parts  of 
their  experience  or  impressions  have  been 
picked  up  by  some  younger  man  for 
possible  reactivation  someplace  in  the 
world. 

The  entire  program  has  been  carried 
forward  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by 
volunteer  workers  who  have  been  con- 
fronted with  all  kinds  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems,  which  were  trying  beyond 
expression,  but  these  became  the  dia- 
mond dust  that  produced  the  rewarding 
polish  and  the  reactuation  of  its  own 
challenge, 

CONTINUITY    OF    SESSIONS 

There  has  been  a  continuous  series 
of  breakfast  sessions  for  15  years  with 
each  one  unique,  in  that  the  personali- 


ties are  continuously  changing.  As 
visitors  and  strangers  come  together 
from  many  varying  backgrounds,  cul- 
tures, languages,  outward  appearances, 
and  such  unseen  differences  as  religious 
convictions  it  becomes  necessary  to  find 
areas  of  agreement.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  rationality  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  attain  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  apply  another  dimension.  In  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  language  differences  one 
will  always  know  if  he  is  appreciated 
or  not — these  are  spiritual  values. 
Among  the  gifts  of  spirit  come  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  imderstanding.  The 
warmth  of  the  handclasp,  the  under- 
standing smile,  and  a  feeling  of  sincere 
appreciation,  become  a  bond  of  oneness, 
which  is  universally  understood  among 
men, 

SOME    ADDITIONAL    COMMENTS 

As  has  already  been  Indicated,  those 
men  who  meet  around  the  table  number 
13.000  from  118  countries  and  they  are 
literally  the  heirs  of  all  a«es — coming 
from  the  foiu:  comers  of  the  world. 
These  people  are  in  search  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  they  want  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  for  what 
they  are  and  hope  to  attain.  You  may 
be  sitting  next  to  a  g.andson  of  the 
donor  of  the  Japanese  cherry  trees  that 
surroimd  our  tidal  basin,  or  a  person 
who  may  one  day  be  a  man  of  influence 
or  the  ruler  of  his  land.  In  any  event 
the  people  who  are  our  visitors  today 
may  well  figure  prominently  among  the 
leaders  of  our  world  during  the  last 
quadrant  of  this  century,  Piom  the 
ranks  of  the  young  American  servicemen 
who  may  happen  in  on  week-end  leave 
will  come  aspirants  for  leadership  in  our 
own  Government,  A  mind  that  is  once 
stretched  with  a  new  idea  will  never 
again  return  entirely  to  its  original  di- 
mensions. 

Representative  group  of  speakers: 

SENATORS 

Hon.   Ralph   Webster  Yarborouch.  of 
Texas,  March  16,  1961. 

Hon,  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, January  24.  1960— almost  annual 

Hon,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, February  8.  1959. 

Hon.  Robert  C  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
September  20,  1959, 

Various  others  over  the  earlier  years 

Wiley,  Hruska.  and  so  forth. 

CONGRESSMEN 

Hon   Ben  Reifel.  April  30.  1961 
Hon.    J.    Arthur    Younger.    April    23 
1961 

Hon   Henry  C   Schadeberc.  March  26 
1961, 

Hon,     Fred     Schwengel,     March     5 
1961— annually, 

Hon,  E,  Y,  Berry,  February  26,  1961, 
and  annually. 

Hon    Edwin    E.    Willis.   Febnaary    5 
1961 

Hon   W.  J.  B.  DoRN.  January  29.  1961. 
and  annually, 

Hon.  Frank  T  Bow.  June  26,  1960 

Hon.  James  B.  Utt.  June  12.  1960 

Hon,  D,  R,  Matthews.  May  29,  1960. 

Hon,  Alvin  E,  O'Konski,  May  15.  1960. 
and  annually, 

Hon,    Daniel   K,    Inouye.    March    20. 
1960, 
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Hon.  A,  S.  T.  Carnahan,  May  19,  1959, 
now  in  State  Department. 

Hon.  Bob  Wilson,  almost  annually. 

Hon.  Alvin  E.  Bentley — formerly  in 
Congress, 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

Hon.  Walter  H  Judd.  about  every  2V^ 
years. 

Hon.  John  M  Robison,  when  in  Con- 
gress, of  Kentucky, 

Hon.  George  S.  McGovem — now  in 
food  distribution 

Hon.  CHET  HOLIFIELD. 

Hon.  Clyde  Doyle,  every  couple  years. 
Hon,  Bruce  Alger,  January  29,  1956. 
About    100    or   more    others   over   the 
past  15  years. 

EDUCATORS 

Dr,  James  Harold  Fox,  dean  of  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  George  Wash- 
ington University — annually, 

Dr  Leon  E.  Dostert,  director.  Institute 
of  Languages  and  Linguistics,  George- 
town University — annually. 

Dr.  Franklin  L  Burdette.  professor  of 
govenunent  and  politics  and  director  of 
Bureau  of  Government  Research  at 
Maryland  University — annually. 

Dr,  Raymond  W  Miller,  lecturer  in 
public  relations,  at  Harvard's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration — an- 
nually. 

Dr.  Williard  E.  Givens.  who  was  the 
dedicated  of  the  NEA  for  so  long — an- 
nually. 

Dr.  Leroy  J  Maas,  president  of  South- 
eastern University. 

Dr.  Bela  C.  Meday,  associate  professor 
of  research  at  American  University — 
annually. 

Dr.  Jan  Karski,  professor  of  political 
science,  Georgetown  University,  April  26, 
1959,   December  8.  1957. 

Dr,  Elmer  Louis  Kayser,  dean  of  uni- 
versity students,  George  Washington 
University,  March  31.  1957. 

INTERNATIONAL      COURT      OT      JUSTICE       (AT      THE 
HAGUE) 

Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan.  Pak- 
istan, April  21,   1957. 

Sir  Percy  Spender.  Australia,  when 
Ambassador  to  Washington. 

rORXICN    DIPLOMATS 

His  Excellency,  Dr  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
mann.  Ambassador  from  Denmark.  He 
was  almost  an  annual  speaker  and  chose 
to  make  his  farewell  address  at  the 
breakfast  on  August  17.  1958,  when  he 
appraised  his  50  years  of  diplomatic 
work,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
under  the  subject:  "Have  We  Improved 
Our  World  in  the  Past  50  Years  ^" 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  George  K.  C.  Yeh. 
Ambassador  from  China.  September  6, 
1959,  and  previously. 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  Hollington  Tong — 
predecessor  to  Ambassador  Yeh — annu- 
ally. 

His  Excellency,  Pote  Sarasin.  Ambas- 
sador from  Thailand — now  Secretary  of 
SEATO. 

His  Excellency.  Howard  Beale,  Q C, 
Australian  Ambassador.  October  18. 1959. 

His  Excellency.  Tran  von  Chuong.  Am- 
bassador of  Vietnam,  June  2,  1957. 

His  Excellency.  Carlo  Christensen. 
counselor  of  Danish  Elmbassv,  July  15, 
1960. 


STATESMEN 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General, 
Organization  of  American  States,  No- 
vember 20. 1960. 

Hon.  Francis  B  Sayre.  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  annually 

Dr.  Harry  Seamans.  liaison  officer,  De- 
partment of  State. 

INTERNATIONALISTS    AND    ORCANI7J4T10N 
LEADERS 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  teacher  of  mil- 
lions to  read,  November  29.  1959, 

Dr.  Morris  A,  Greene,  FAQ  of  UN., 
June  5,  1960,  almost  annually. 

William  J.  Handly,  Director  of  Over- 
sea Libraries,  USIA.  December  11,  1960. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger.  director  of  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services,  E>ecember 
6,  1959. 

Dr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  president  of 
Senior  Citizens  of  America,  annually. 

Dr.  Luther  Evans,  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, UNESCO,  and  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr,  John  L  Peters,  president.  World 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  almost  annually. 

Dr.  Caspar  Nannes,  religious  news  ed- 
itor, Washington  Evening  Star,  August  7, 
1960. 

RELIGIOUS     LEADERS 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain 
of  U^.^Senate.  annually. 

Dr,  Charles  Wesley  Lowry.  president 
of  Foundation  for  Religious  Action  in 
the  Social  and  Civil  Order— FRASCO — 
annually, 

Dr,  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  professor  of  re- 
ligion, George  Washington  University. 

Dr.  Karlis  Leyasmeyer,  field  represent- 
ative. International  Christian  Leader- 
ship, 

SCIENTISTS 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Ben-Dor.  Biblical 
archeologist  on  leave  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities.  State  of  Israel,  an- 
nually. 

Dr.  S,  Fred  Singer,  professor  of 
physics.  University  of  Maryland.  May  21, 
1961. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Tritten.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  December  4,  1960. 

MILITARY 

Brig.  Gen,  Donald  Armstrong. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment 
further  on  this  unique  and  interesting 
program  that  contributes  so  much  to  our 
international  understanding  and  good 
will  by  calling  to  your  attention  some 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  as  they  are  reflected  in 
the  letters  that  have  been  written  by 
visitors  from  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  from  those  who  are  citizens  of  our 
own  coimtrj'. 

They  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
virtue  and  value  of  this  project.  They 
suggest  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween various  farflung  sections  of  this 
world  which  could  lead  to  peace  and 
understanding. 

Antonio  Rivas  Munoz.  Santiago,  Chile, 
attorney,  writes: 

•'That  Sunday  breakfast  In  February  1956. 
remains  for  me  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  nice  experiences  which  I  keep  from  my 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
come  to  realize  now,  how  Important  Is  their 
significance.  That  is,  to  unite  the  men  who 
have  liappeued  to  meet  at  their  crossroads 


In  life,  by  means  of  a  common  conversation 
and  breakfasting,  cordially  and  friendly.  In 
a  simple  manner,  where  the  hearts  speak  out 
frankly  and  without  protocol  or  formalities. 
Our  Lord.  Jesus,  during  the  first  period  of 
His  preaching — certainly  the  most  beauti- 
ful— had  already  practiced  that  system  In 
countries  and  villages  of  ancient  Galilee, 
awakening  amongst  His  audience  the  natural 
fraternity  which  dwells  and  lives  about  the 
human  soul,  even  within  the  most  hardened 
egotists.  These  are  solid  reasons  why  I 
consider  that  the  purpose  you  are  aiming 
at  may  be  quite  a  success,  as  I  trust  it  to 
be  quite  practicable  to  newly  attract  to  your 
friendly  table  those  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  who,  like  me,  have  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  participating  in  your 
dominical  breakfast,  so  that  we  may  per- 
sonally be  there,  or  else  be  represented  in 
some  other  way. 

Valentine  Soine.  Ministry  of  Justice, 
Finland,  in  the  United  States  for  study 
of  our  prison  parole  system,  says: 

I  can  personally  recollect  after  many  years 
how  lonely  a  young  fellow  can  feel  when 
abroad,  and  how  encouraging  it  is  to  be 
among  friendly  people.  Your  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast  tables  are  such  refreshing 
oases  for  a  large  number  of  foreigners  who 
are  visiting  your  country  for  various  rea- 
sons. I  am  continuing  my  daily  work  lead- 
ing the  Prison  Administration  In  Finland, 
visiting  all  penal  institutions,  holding  lec- 
tures, and  participating  in  criminal  politics. 
Having  been  such  a  long  time  in  public  serv- 
ice (22  years  in  police  work  and  now  over 
15  years  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice),  I  am 
one  of  the  best  known  In  these  matters  In 
my  country,  and  have  much  to  do  in  this 
field.  I  feel  happy  to  be  in  such  a  p>ositlon 
that  has  possibilities  of  carrj'ing  out  many 
of  the  fine  ideas  I  Imported  from  the  United 
States  to  Finland.  It  has  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  many  thousands  of  people  in 
our  penal  Institutions  and  otherwise. 

R  N  Chawla,  superintending  engi- 
neer, Assam  Investigation  Circle,  Ulu- 
bari.  Gauhati,  Assam.  India,  communi- 
cates : 

How  very  true,  Paul,  when  you  say  that  it 
is  basically  a  contest  of  spirit  in  the  world 
affairs.  It  is  a  struggle  of  ideas  today;  ideas 
representing  different  values  in  human  re- 
lationship. It  is  over  2  years  since  I  met 
you  and  attended,  on  two  occasions,  the 
ICSMB.  The  memory  is  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  nnd  I  lose  no  opportunity  in  talking 
about  it  and  what  it  meant  to  me  to  attend 
the  function.  It  meant  to  me  a  kind  of 
confirmation  of  the  Ideas  that  I  had  formed, 
during  my  travel  in  the  United  States,  about 
the  values  and  the  spirit  of  life  in  your 
country  where  everybody  Is  quietly  telling 
everybody.  "Welcome,  my  friend.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?"  Rise  so  that  we  may 
rise,  for  in  that  way  lies  the  good  of  every- 
body, I  like  the  international  aspect  of  the 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  function, 

Ignatious  Kawall.  Georgetown.  Brit- 
ish  Guiana,   businessman,   writes: 

Greetings  from  British  Guiana,  It  seems 
only  yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you  nice  people  at  Sunday  morning 
breakfast.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  in 
August  1951,  when  as  a  visitor  to  Washing- 
ton, I  was  invited  to  attend  the  Sunday 
morning  breakfast,  and  It  h£is  been  one  of 
my  happiest  recollections  since.  Being  an 
Indian  and  of  another  color,  I  was  Just  like 
a  stranger  among  strangers,  but  as  I  entered 
and  sat  down  to  breakfast,  the  feeling 
passed  and  I  knew  I  was  among  friends.  It 
was  Just  like  being  at  home  away  from 
home.  Prejudices  were  forgotten,  and  we 
were  all  one  people,  sharing  as  brothers  in 
the   Fatherhood  of    the   Almighty.     In   this 
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troubled  world  of  ours,  with  so  much 
achieved  In  science,  and  yet  so  much  ten- 
sion in  the  air.  It  must  be  heartw.irmlng  to 
the  very  many  people  of  all  races  and  colors 
from  so  many  different  lands  who  have  at- 
tended one  of  those  Inspiring  breakfasts  to 
realize  that  the  world  in  general  and  people 
as  a  whole  are  not  so  Inhuman  after  all — 
afi  evidenced  by  this  magnificent  achieve- 
ment  extending  over    15  years. 

Eric  Freeborn,  teacher  of  photography, 
the  Polytechnic.  London,  writes: 

Like  many  Englishmen,  I  was  slightly 
anti-American  and  am  thankful  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  Americans  at  home, 
how  they  live,  and  to  work  and  play  with 
them,  and  discover  that  we  are  all  alike  in 
the  things  that  matter.  Now,  being  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  an  Anglo-American 
bond  is  essential  for  future  survival,  I  do 
what  little  I  can  to  persuade  my  countrymen 
that  you  have  good  big  hearts  as  well  as  big 
automobiles.  I  was  one  of  six  men  from  this 
country  sent  over  to  study  color  photography 
with  Eastman  Kodak.  The  work  produced 
on  that  visit  has  now  been  exhibited  in 
RochesttT.  NY  Paris,  and  twice  in  London, 
and  ha.s  arou.sed  considerable  comment  each 
time.  The  kind  folk  at  Rochester  gave  of 
their  best  in  work  and  friendship,  and  not 
one  of  us  is  likely  to  forget  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment, a  committee  is  sorting  out  another  six 
men  to  send  over  In  June,  so  you  may  meet 
some  more  of  us  then.  Whether  or  not  it 
Is  due  to  the  prestlee  of  the  American  visit  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  have  Just  been  commis- 
sioned U5  write  two  textboolts  on  photog- 
raphy which  are  going  to  keep  me  very  busy 
for  the  next  2^^  years. 

Dr  I'go  M  Colombo,  director  of  pub- 
lic assistance  for  the  city  of  Milan,  Italy, 

contributes: 

From  all  countries  we  .see  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  a  pilot  light  in  the  world.  From 
Italy  I  send  you  my  message  of  peace  and 
comprehension  Your  activity  is  well  known 
here,  and  I  enjoyed  your  miirvelous  hos- 
pitallf.y  In  1951-5J.  About  10  years  have 
p.vssed,  but  my  heart  is  yet  in  your  land  of 
freedom  .is  in  the  period  of  my  visit. 

Dr  D  R  Malhotra,  chemical  and 
metallurgical  ens:r:neer,  S.B.,  Harvard; 
D.  Sc,  London,  recalls  in  a  letter  from 
Ajmer,  India: 

I  cannot  possibly  forget  the  most  Interest- 
ing lime  I  spent  in  your  charming  and  in- 
spiring company  when  I  visited  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
very  often  think  of  you.  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. I  give  expression  of  my  views  to  the 
various  organizations  which  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  about  the  useful  work 
you  are  doing  by  bringing  together  visitors 
from  various  countries  who  happen  to  go  to 
your  beautiful  country.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form you  that  after  my  return  to  India,  I 
discussed  the  proposal  of  organizing  such  a 
movement  in  this  country.  May  God  bless 
you  all,  and  may  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  continue  to  prevail  all 
future  participants  in  these  functions,  and 
may  God  give  you  many  years  of  useful  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  the  work  to  which  you  have 
dedicated  yourself  all  these  years. 

Raymond  Paul,  civil  administrator. 
Paris,  communicates: 

Although  8  years  have  passed  since  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  your  meet- 
ings. I  have  not  forgotten  the  atmosphere 
that  was  created  or  the  siRnlticance  that 
they  carry.  At  this  hour,  more  than  ever 
before,  men  of  good  will,  and  or  the  sajne 
ideals,    must    be    Induced    to    promote    and 


Improve  the  human  welfare.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  It  and  offer  to  you  the 
testimony  of  my  profound  admiration. 

Hon.  Gustav  Adolph  Gedat,  member  of 
the  German  Bundestag,   contributes: 

Whenever  I  have  been  in  Washington.  I 
have  visited  the  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friend,  P  L.  Brlndle.  Each  time  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  spirit  in  which  young  and 
elderly  men  met,  by  their  friendship  and 
understanding  in  the  great  Capital  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  Is  only  In  that 
spirit  that  the  people  of  the  free  world 
have  any  future,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
these  breakfast  hours  inspire  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  these  meetings.  I  shall  not  miss 
Joining  you  on  my  next  visit,  and  I  extend 
to  you  all  my  best  wishes  for  this  important 
work  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  good 
will. 

Maj.  G.  M.  Safdar,  Administrative 
OfHcc,  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Corp.,  says: 

I  am  9,0iX)  miles  from  you,  but  becau.se 
of  the  concord  of  belief,  I  feel  as  If  I  am  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  anniversary  of  the 
august  body  of  the  International  brother- 
hood. Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations over  this  achievement  of  your  cele- 
brating the  15th  anniversary.  Since  I  sent 
you  a  message  on  the  last  anniversary,  much 
water  has  flown  under  the  bridges.  I  have 
left  the  army  and  have  Joined  business. 
But  whatever  my  circumstances  may  be  and 
whatever  my  age  may  be,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  my  career  cannot 
affect  the  Arm  and  tried  principles  of  life 
and  belief  which  I  possess,  and  as  such,  I 
Join  you  In  the  great  cause  of  propagating 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Manuel  C.  Magbee,  M.D.,  medical  di- 
rector of  a  hospital  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Philippines  YMCA, 
sent  a  photograph  and  writes: 

In  my  pre?!ent  associations,  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  mention  with  pride  my  expe- 
rience with  you  back  in  1955.  when  I  had  the 
chance  of  exchanging  Ideas  on  a  nuniJjer  of 
situations  that  come  to  my  mind.  I  have 
come  a  lorg  way  since  then,  and  Indeed.  I 
realize  that  I  have  benefited  much  from  that 
experience.  I  have  been  speaking  before 
youth  and  adult  groups  all  over  the  country, 
both  in  my  capacity  as  past  Intercontinental 
vice  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Y's  Men's  Clubs  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  YMCA  of  the 
Philippines,  and  have  made  it  a  point  to 
share  with  them  some  of  the  Impressions  I 
gathered  while  with  you. 

James  W.  Cornish,  airport  construc- 
tion engineer,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
sends  this: 

I  feel  very  humble  when  I  realize  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  New 
Zealanders  who  have  taken  part  in  several 
of  the  International  Crossroads  Sunday 
morning  breakfasts.  My  opportunity  came 
when  I  was  on  my  7-months  world  tour 
studying  airport  design  in  1951.  and  I  knew  It 
was  God  who  led  me  to  your  meeting.  The 
number  of  coincidences  and  the  unusual  na- 
ture of  those  who  brought  me  to  your  break- 
fast for  the  first  time,  to  me.  are  one  of 
those  personal  miracles  which  a  Christian 
sometimes  experiences.  Anyone  who  has 
traveled  to  any  extent  has  a  certain  feeling 
of  loneliness  in  a  far  country,  and  even  at- 
tending a  church  service  does  not  always  re- 
assure hhn  of  the  great  hand  of  God.  al- 
though He  is  always  present.  It  Is  by 
Christian  fellowship,  as  experienced  at  Cross- 


roads that  one  Is  made  ready  for  a  further 
advance  along  the  road.  I  regularly  pray 
for  Crossroads  on  a  Sunday  evening  about  8 
p.m.,  our  time. 

Bunfaro  Taira.  a  teacher  in  Naha, 
Okinawa,  writes: 

Until  I  attended  your  breakfast,  I  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  plan  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  good  will  of  the  promoter. 
The  seeds  you  sow  will  spread  and  grow  and 
bear  fruit  in  the  form  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  friendship. 

Rupert  D.  Eden,  proud  possessor  of 
life  membership  card  No.  12399.  writes 
from  his  native  island.  Utila,  Republic  of 
Honduras,  Central  America.  He  lives  in 
retirement  in  the  "banana  Republic"  and 
devotes  all  of  his  time  to  serving  others; 
from  managing  baseball  and  volley  ball 
clubs,  superintending  the  library,  to  sup- 
plying children  under  7  years  of  age  with 
a  glass  of  milk  as  the  representative  of 
CARE.  He  sent  eipht  pages  of  praise 
and  appreciation,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted: 

The  response,  applause,  and  congratula- 
tions I  received  after  speaking  at  the  break- 
fast was  so  overwhelming  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  myself,  and  perhaps  was  not  wholly 
worthy  of  the  many  handshakes  and  kind 
words  showered  upon  me.  While  I  may  not 
be  present  in  person,  my  spirit  and  thoughts 
will  be  there  May  7,  It  Is  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  If  gatherings  such  as  this  could  teke 
place  In  all  the  capitals  of  the  world,  It  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  measures  tak?n  for  the 
promotion  of  good  will,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Great  Master  centuries  ago  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  life  members  of  this  institution 
to  put  into  effect  my  suggestion  that  such 
gatherings  Uike  place  In  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world. 

Algernon  R.  Thompson,  public  health 
officer.  Georgetown.  British  Guiana, 
says : 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  among  you 
and  to  take  part  In  a  fellowship  of  peace  and 
understanding  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  I  pray  that  God  in  His  mercy  will 
bless  you  and  the  good  work  you  are  doing, 
aiding  and  Inspiring  us  who  meet  with  others 
at  the  crossroads  of  life. 

Urpo  Ratia.  engineer  and  manufac- 
turer, Finland,  writes: 

In  this  cross-minded  and  confused  world, 
activities  and  endeavors  of  your  kind  repre- 
sent the  only  realistic  approach  to  keep  evil 
under  control;  if  not  completely  so,  partly 
however.  It  is  hard  work  which  yields  good 
results  only  slowly.  The  major  provision 
of  success  Is  strong  belief  and  hard  necked 
and  indunrlous  striving  toward  a  high  goal 
My  extensive  Journey  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  years  1958  and  1959, 
and  many  short  visits  in  many  European 
countries,  have  opened  my  eyes  to  compre- 
hend the  Importance  of  International  friend- 
ship. The  exchange  of  Ideas  and  experiences 
helps  everyone  to  widen  one's  horizon  and 
grasp  the  behaviors  of  Individuals  and  na- 
tlorxs  In  this  changing  world.  Personally, 
my  responsibilities  have  altered  since  we  met 
in  Washington.  I  am  now  a  director  of  a 
group  of  three  plants  and  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, as  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors in  two  companies.  In  one  foundation, 
and  In  a  high  school  Naturally.  I  try  to 
apply  the  gains,  findings,  and  Innovations 
from  abroad  on  my  Job  and  to  foster  mutual 
understanding,  both  on  domestic  and  In- 
ternational bases.  In  such  a  climate,  many 
progressive  ideas  find  a  fertile  soil  to  breed 
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and  grow.  The  achievements  encourage  me 
to  continue.  I'll  strive  forward  along  these 
lines  and  work  for  a  better  world  and  future 
lor  my  fellow  men. 

Lt.  Raymond  D.  Reel.  U.S.  Navy  re- 
search and  development  engineer,  sta- 
tioned at  Vienna,  Austria,  reports: 

I  well  remember  on  October  27,  1957.  Hon. 
Francis  B.  Sayre  (the  famous  diplomat), 
spoke  on  "The  Pathway  Ahead."  At  that 
time,  we  also  had  in  attendance  your  first 
Russian  visitors.  What  a  curious  coinci- 
dence at  the  crossroads — for  today,  on  the 
April  12.  1961.  the  Russians  have  announced 
their  being  ahead  In  the  pathway  with  a 
human  being  In  outer  space  around  the 
earth.  You  and  your  crossroads  programs 
are  ahead,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  as  being 
happy  examples  of  putting  our  American 
principles  Into  practice  in  such  a  friendly 
fashion  as  to  be  fascinating  intellectually 
and  impressively  moving  In  their  impact  on 
the  individuals  from  so  many  different 
countries,  who  thereby  gain  good  Imnreeslons 
of  what  America  and  we  Americans  are 
really  like.  Each  trip  back  to  my  home  and 
country,  after  my  long  sojourn  abroad  in 
Europe,  there  comes  to  me  an  enhanced  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  values  of  our  national 
unselfishness,  our  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  other  peoples,  and  our  actual  assist- 
ance toward  human  betterment  everywhere. 

T.  E.  Warth,  Huntington.  England, 
writes : 

Your  friendly,  informal  atmosphere  Is  Just 
the  thing  for  getting  to  know  people.  I 
remember  that  when  the  meeting  broke  up, 
a  lady  came  to  me  and  said  she  worked  for 
a  time  In  England  and  In  return  for  the 
hospitality  she  had  received  there,  would 
like  to  show  me  around  Washington.  She 
went  and  got  her  car  and  a  very  pleasant 
Sunday  morning  was  sp>ent  In  a  tour  of  the 
city,  my  seeing  parts  that  I  would  otherwise 
have  missed. 

Other  recollections  of  Washington  Include 
eating  bread-and-cheese  suppers  on  a  park 
bench  outside  the  White  House  with  a  Bristol 
University  student  to  save  money,  as  I  had 
underestimated  expenses  between  England 
and  Wisconsin.  Thanks  to  the  permanent 
residents,  who  work  so  hard  to  make  us, 
the  once-ln-a-llfetlme  visitors,  feel  very 
welcome. 

Hermann  Eimterbaumer.  teacher  of 
English  and  economics.  Uber  Bielefeld, 
Grermany,  reports: 

The  Sunday  morning  breakfast  In  March 
1961  was  the  high  point  of  my  whole  Wash- 
ington trip  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  those 
hours  I  spent  with  this  group.  I  was  de- 
lighted by  the  unity  and  by  the  spirit  among 
the  members  of  your  group  coming  from  all 
corners  of  the  world.  I  personally  had  the 
feeling  of  being  at  home  and  a  part  of  a 
happy  family  gathering.  I  thank  you  also 
very  much  for  the  nice  way  yovi  welcomed 
me  and  made  me  a  member  of  the  interna- 
tional gathering,  and  would  like  to  express 
how  helpful  I  consider  these  meetings  for 
the  understanding  of  other  people  and  other 
nations.  You  are  practicing  true  Christian 
love  by  establishing  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
peace  among  all  members  of  your  group.  I 
hope  that  this  spirit  will  be  carried  into  the 
whole  world. 

H.  L.  D.  Selvaratnam,  a  banker  in  Cey- 
lon, writes: 

There  is  a  Christian  atmosphere  prevail- 
ing, and  tolerance  and  good  will  to  those 
who  differ  from  you  It  Is  these  qualities 
that  have  made  the  United  States  of  America 
a   great   Nation. 


John  L.  Handley,  associated  with  his 
family's  motor  distributorship  m  Bir- 
mingham. England,  writes; 

I  remember  quite  clearly  my  good  fortune 
in  visiting  the  fellowship  in  May  1959.  I 
was  so  Interested  In  the  conversation  going 
on  around  me  that  for  the  only  time  in  my 
life,  I  allowed  an  excellent  breakfast  to  go 
cold.  I  feel  very  strongly  the  challenge 
presented  to  Western  civilization  by  Soviet 
aggrandizement  In  different  areas  of  the 
world.  In  May  1959.  when  I  sat  at  your 
breakfast.  It  was  Berlin  that  was  the  subject 
of  conversation.  That  problem  Is  still  with 
us  and  to  the  problem  of  Berlin  has  been 
added  new  problems.  Southeast  Asia  Is  In 
the  news  at  the  moment  and  we  do  not  know 
where  the  next  challenge  to  the  Integrity 
of  freedom  will  come  from.  I  do  earnestly 
suggest  that  men  of  good  will,  everywhere, 
as  embodied  by  your  fellowship,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  world  they  may  come  from, 
must  at  all  times  endeavor  to  unify  their 
al.  -"s  and  purposes  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
Iv  ige. 

Heinz  Gechter,  of  Cologne,  Germany, 
leader  of  the  Carl  Duisberg  Society  for 
the  exchange  of  trainees,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  the  25  German 
exchange  students  who  were  given  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  participating  In  the 
ICSMB  with  Hon.  H.  C.  Schadeberc.  on 
March  26,  1961.  All  the  students  and  myself 
were  very  much  Impressed  by  that  delight- 
ful speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  and  to  express  my  admiration 
to  you,  dear  Paul,  being  the  promoter  of  this 
program  and  having  done  the  challenging 
work  for  15  years.  Our  scx;lety  Is  planning 
to  exchange  each  year  200  trainees  from 
Germany  to  America.  For  all  the  new 
groups,  I  shall  arrange  a  stay  over  the  week- 
end in  Washington  at  the  YMCA  so  that 
they  are  able  to  participate  in  the  break- 
fast on  Sunday  morning  and  will  get  the 
marvelous  and.  I  think,  unique  chance  to 
meet  you  and  other  outstanding  people  from 
other  countries. 

C.  Rajagopalan.  professor  of  geology, 
Alagappa  College,  Kavaikudi,  India, 
says : 

It  Is  almost  3  yeso^  since  I  met  you  and 
yet  to  me  It  appears  only  yesterday.  I  am 
making  plans  to  return,  and  the  very  first 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  do  In  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  to  attend  the  Cross- 
roads breakfast  and  meet  the  fieople  tliere. 
I  have  seen  several  things  while  In  the 
United  States,  and  met  several  people,  too, 
but  nothing  has  caught  me  as  the  Interna- 
tional Crossroads.  It  is  my  sincere  prayer 
that  Almighty  God.  In  His  infinite  wisdom, 
will  give  you  sufficient  strength  and  life  to 
carry  on  this  self-imposed  good  work  of  the 
Crossroads. 

Dr.  Deane  Stout,  Uganda,  east  Afi-ica, 
rep>orts : 

On  my  way  to  Uganda  the  first  of  July 
1960.  I  heard  General  Armstrong  address  a 
capacity  audience  at  the  ICSMB  on  "Inde- 
pendence In  the  Cold  War."  One  thought 
that  he  expressed  has  helped  me  dally  in 
my  work  as  a  teacher  of  physics  under  the 
Fulbrlght  plan.  I  am  teaching  native  boys 
in  a  secondary  school.  General  Armstrong 
said.  "A  Christian  believes  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  all  men."  Using  this  as  my  guide. 
I  have  worshipped  side  by  side  with  naked 
Karamonjong  tribesmen,  talked  as  a  friend 
with  fierce  Masai,  eaten  with  the  primitive 
Acholi,  and  explained  the  American  way  of 
life  to  chiefs  and  assembled  men  in  remote 
Teso    villages.     In    every    case,    I    have    ap- 


proached each  opportunity  as  a  Christian 
friend  and  received  friendship  in  return. 
My  thanks  go  out  to  Mr  Brlndle  for  securing 
such  forceful  and  thought-provoking  speak- 
ers as  General  Armstrong.  May  the  ICSMB 
continue  Its  influence,  and  my  wish  from 
half  way  around  the  world  is  that  each  one 
present  at  the  15th  anniversary  will  carry 
away  one  challenging  idea  for  world  brother- 
hood. 

M  V  Krishna  Murthy,  industry  rela- 
tions. Bangalee.  India,  writes: 

I  look  back  with  pride  tc  the  wonderful 
time  I  spent  In  the  States  and  the  nice 
people  I  met.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
time  I  spent  with  you  certainly,  to  me,  is 
most  precious.  I  saw  the  true  American 
spirit  in  you  and  I  will  not  forget  my  evening 
rounds  with  you  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Washington  Monument,  and  Jefferson  Me- 
morial. That  Is  America.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ICSMB  will  carry  Its  torch  further 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  democracy  and 
make  people  appear  and  feel  this  world  a 
small  single  unit  rather  than  separate  parts 
with  different  cultures.  Apparently,  the 
differences  apjsear  too  many,  but  when  you 
analyze,  you  will  find  common  qualities  so 
many  as  to  make  us  feel  more  at  home.  You 
and  the  "Y"  will  certainly  be  able  to  achieve 
better  practical  results  than  millions  of  dol- 
lars covild  otherwise  achieve. 

William  T.  van  Wijk.  of  Haarlem.  Hol- 
land, comments: 

I  was  in  Washington  in  August  16.  1959. 
when  Dr.  Seamens  of  your  State  Department 
spoke  and  that  made  it  even  more  interna- 
tional, and  from  that  point  of  view,  more 
worthwhile  Dr  Miller,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  also  present  and  I  often  think 
about  his  words,  as  I  was  sitting  next  to  him 
during  breakfast.  The  International  under- 
j standing  of  people  is.  in  my  opinion,  very 
Important. 

Ishimatsu  Nohara,  safety  specialist. 
Japanese  Government,  writes: 

I  learned  many  things  at  your  Crossroads 
meeting  through  the  wonderful  speeches  and 
nice  dlscxisslons  after  that.  Speakers  came 
from  various  fields,  such  as  education.  Con- 
gress, diplomatic,  and  so  forth.  Moreover. 
I  have  made  many  friends  from  other  coun- 
tries. I  keep  up  correspondence  with  some 
of  them.  Many  impressions  from  this  meet- 
ing will  live  with  me  as  long  as  I  live  and 
encotirage  me  all  the  time.  I  hope  to  have 
similar  meetings  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Deitrich  Gurlitt,  Freiburg.  Ger- 
many, geologist  in  Middle  Ea^t  oil  and 
repeated  visitor  at  the  Crossroads, 
writes : 

I  am  writing  on  March  15  and  thinking 
about  the  15th  birthday  of  your  child,  the 
ICSMB.  When  I  first  met  it.  It  was  11,  and 
as  it  grows  older,  I  love  It  more  and  more. 
On  February  15,  I  saw  an  eclipse  i  f  the  .=un 
at  home,  which  started  l^ent  and  Ramadau. 
When  I  called  at  a  friend's  home,  his  house 
number  was  changed  from  17  to  15.  And 
on  the  same  February  15,  at  1515  hours.  I 
Just  had  a  coke  with  three  secretaries  when 
the  radio  announced  the  hour  and  said, 
"F*uenfzehn  uhr  fuenfzehn."  Fifteen  must 
be  my  number  of  luck.  I  hope  that  15  is 
your  child's  number  of  luck.  too.  As  human 
beings  reach  the  peak  of  beauty  at  15,  spir- 
itual beings  may  get  the  same  blooming. 

Dr.  P  G  Gollerhcri,  professor  at  Kas- 
turba  Medical  College,  Mangalore,  India, 
writes: 

You  have  been  able  to  build  up  such  a 
tremendous  volume  of  real  good  will  and 
understanding,    Internationally,    from    thl« 
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simple  Idea  of  meeting  together  far  a  break- 
fast, from  among  the  guests  »ho  m.ay  be 
sojourning  In  Washlngt<jn  on  every  Sunday 
of  the  year.  From  such  an  eyewitness  evi- 
dence of  generated  good  will  only  once  in 
your  country.  I  felt  there  la  hope  for  the 
future  Internationai  peace  of  the  world,  de- 
spite the  alarms  and  excursions  of  pure  pol- 
itics pointing  the  other  way.  Every  time  I 
meet  a  Westerner,  and  this  happens  to  be 
more  often  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stages 
of  America,  my  nnlnd  goes  back  to  the  seif- 
mtroduced  friendships  that  I.  a  small  per- 
son from  India,  could  achieve  from  among 
the  travelers  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  meeting 
Informally  for  an  hour  or  two  In  your  Im- 
provised dining  room  at  the  YMCA.  Al- 
though It  Is  9  years  since  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  Indelible  memory  of  the  scene  is 
as  fresh  as  ever.  I  will  cherish  it  as  long 
as  I  live.  May  your  idea  of  fostering  real 
international  good  will  and  amity  in  this 
unique  manner  grow  In  volume  and  strength 
and  be  so  irresistible  for  the  nations  to  desist 
from  all  wars — hot  or  cold — and  give  all 
mankind  the  world  over  everlasting  peace, 
happiness,  and  social   harmony. 

Don  JefTeries   of   Brisbane,    Australia, 

writes: 

Though  I  be  only  one  of  the  thousands 
whom  you  have  met  and  talked  to  at  the  In- 
ternational Crossroads,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  you  as  you  have 

not    forg   t'.en    me. 

Dr.  Georee  Dissanaike.  lecturer  in 
physics.  University  of  Ceylon,  writes: 

On  this  anniversary,  we  must  feel  not 
only  a  sense  of  pride  at  our  past  achleve- 
ment.i,  but  also  a  sense  of  dedication  to  our 
obllgitions  and  responsibilities  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Ls  my  belief  that  cooperation  is 
pernaps  best  achieved  among  people  who 
understand  each  other's  weaknesses,  and 
perhaps  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  re- 
vealing such  weaknesses  than  over  the  break- 
fast table  Let  us  learn  more  about  each 
other  and  cherish  the  Ideals  of  peace  and 
ccx-  peratiou. 

Herbert  Gropol  writes  from  Germany: 

I  azn  a  schoolteacher  in  a  tiny  village  in 
the  Bavarian  Forest,  I  teach  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grader.s  and  do  something  in 
adult  education  I  think  it  would  be  a 
go<;)d  idea  to  have  such  Sunday  morning 
breakfas'-S  In  some  places  in  Europe,  too. 
Unfortunately.  I  live  in  a  very  small  village 
now  and  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
people  frr^m  other  countries  The  more  I  ap- 
preciate your  reports  and  letters.  The  in- 
teresting Sunday  morning  breakfast  in  the 
spn.'.g  ■'■'  lj^2  is  still  a  vivid  memory  to  me." 

Kyros  L,  Sav\ides.  soil  conservationist 
in  Cyprus,  comments: 

The  12  months  I  spent  among  students 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  revealed  to  me  the  real  brother- 
hixl  of  nations.  This  Is  an  excellent 
dera.  r.stration  of  the  possibility  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  on  our  planet,  which 
can  bf  made  a  reality  If  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tianity for  love  and  helping  each  other  are 
made  part   of  o\ir  lives. 

Toshinhlko  Suzuki,  electrical  engineer 
at  Itami,  Japan,  writes: 

I  returned  to  the  Kansal  Electric  Power 
Co  after  I  finished  my  assignment  at  West- 
l:;ghiuse  It  Is  really  hard  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  have  been  affected  by  Just  staying 
1  vear  in  your  country  The  world  situation. 
at  present.  Is  not  a  happy  one.  But  we  can 
create  a  peaceful  world  If  we  can  understand 
each  other  Your  ICSMB  has  contributed 
very  much  to  a  better  understanding  among 
people  from  abroad  and  will  continue  to  do 
this  more  and   more. 
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Jor«e  Villetras  Duncan,  an  engineer 
m  Santiago,  Chile,  writes: 

I  wish  you  and  the  association  the  great- 
est success.  Your  labors  deserve  It.  Ail  the 
Americas  may  hope  it  to  be  of  very  useful 
resulus.  Men  of  good  will  are  what  this 
continent  and  the  whole  world  requires  to 
save  it  from  impending  catastrophe.  This 
Is  a  work  requiring  the  Joint  action  of  all 
spiritual  forces. 

B.  K.  Shivalingappa.  executive  engi- 
neer, Mysore  State,  India,  comments: 

I,  being  at  a  place  half  way  around  the 
globe,  am  pleased  and  thrilled  to  hear  about 
the  15th  anniversary.  It  would  certainly 
t>€  a  privilege  and  Joy  to  be  there  to  witness 
the  occasion,  but  though  I  regret  my  In- 
ability to  be  there  physically,  my  mind  and 
heart  will  be  there  at  that  time  on  that  day. 

1  cannot  forget  the  friendships  developed 
by  casual  meeting  at  the  Crossroads,  some 

2  years  back  in  Washington,  and  I  am 
greatly  benefited  by  It.  Meetings  of  this 
type  make  ix>si.ible  friendships  and  Inti- 
macies amonj  people,  irrespective  of  color, 
creed,  country,  or  nationality  and  develop 
a  sense  of  universal  brotherhood.  I  wish 
the  function  all  success,  and  best  wishes  to 
all  the  members  who  participate  In  the 
meeting. 

Mats  Blom,  in  the  grain  business  at 
Norrhaping.  Sweden,  sent  a  photograph 
of  his  lovely  family  and  writes: 

I  can't  do  less  but  congratulate  you  and 
all  friends  'round  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfa.st  table  for  the  very  prominent 
lecturers  you  have  secured,  and  for  all  the 
Interesting  and  actual  matters  that  have 
been  under  discussion.  You  are  marvelous 
to  keep  this  going  from  week  to  week  for 
15  years.  But  I  know,  dear  Paul,  that  what 
you  are  doing  Is  of  great  value. 

J.  L.  F.  Lawalata,  a  government  offi- 
cial in  Indonesia,  writes: 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  you  as  my 
friend  and  I  have  always  appreciated  the 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  under  your  In- 
spiring leadership.  I  met  people  from  aJl 
the  far-flung  comers  of  the  world  and  many 
of  them  created  a  favorable  Impression  upon 
me.  You  hear  there  a  great  variety  of 
speakers  covering  a  wonderful  series  of 
fascinating  topics.  Their  speeches  opened 
some  windows  in  my  mind,  which  I  did  not 
realize  at  first. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  foreign 
students  participate  In  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfast,  since  It  will  surely  help  them  In 
their  studies  and  enrich  their  lives  abun- 
dantly. Although  I  knew  you  for  only  about 
a  year.  I  learned  to  appreciate  you  as  a  man 
of  deeds  rather  than  words,  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  fellowship  and  brothcrshlp  in  the 
true  Christian  spirit. 

Raymond  Issid,  who  graduated  in  en- 
gineering fi-om  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, writes  from  his  home  in  Beirut. 
Lebanon: 

Since  I  wiis  a  little  boy.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  Christopher  Columbus  II.  My  dreams 
came  true,  and  I  discovered  and  learned 
about  the  truth  of  the  free  world  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  One  of  my  l)eau- 
tlful  memories  Is  the  great  opportunity  that 
I  had  of  sharing  the  fellowship  at  the 
ICSMB  where  I  met  so  many  people  from 
different  nations.  I  shall  not  forget  my 
unique  experience,  and  I  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve you — peaceful  agent — through  the 
years  to  come. 

Wollert  A.  Hille-Dahl  writes  from 
Geneva: 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  since  I  visited 
the  United  States  of  America  at  which  time 


I  was  lucky  enough  to  attend  the  Thanks- 
giving breakfast  and  hear  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Miller,  of  Hau-vard  University,  speak.  This 
breakfast  stands  for  me  as  something  unique 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  is  regrettable 
that  We  do  not  have  something  similar  In 
Europe. 

C.  8.  Parthasarathy.  civil  engineer 
with  the  Planning  Commission  at  New 
Delhi.  WTites: 

It  was  Indeed  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
you  and  your  colleagues  during  my  short 
stay  at  Washington,  early  In  1957.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  on  the  task  of  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  our  5-year 
plans,  of  which  you  are  aware.  It  Is  an  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  experience  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  5-year  plans  for  a  country 
like  ours.  Since  returning  from  the  United 
States,  there  are  occasions,  not  Infrequently, 
when  I  find  opportunities  to  apply  some  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  dur- 
ing my  deputation  in  the  United  States  to 
study  the  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects there.  My  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  the  most  interesting  delightful 
session  I  had  with  you  all.  It  has  been  a 
great  value  to  me  In  many  different  ways, 
both  In  my  official  and  personal  life. 

Heinz  Brockstedt,  of  Germany,  writes 
from  Bombay,  India,  where  he  is  con- 
structing a  pharmaceutical  plant: 

TT»e  ICSMB  is  forever  connected  with 
Wa.shington  in  my  memories,  and  many  a 
time  I  have  thought  of  the  words  of  Dr. 
Bowman,  who  addressed  us  on  May  22.  1960. 
It's  certainly  something  to  feel  amaong 
friends  right  from  the  beginning,  something 
90  far  from  home,  and  I  only  hope  still  many 
visitors  will  share  the  same  feeling  In  the 
future.  Kindly  give  my  special  regards  to 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  Stan  Cralge,  who  was 
so  kind  to  show  and  explain  to  me  su  much 
on  a  tour  of  Washington. 

Panit  Sampawakoop.  Member  of  Par- 
liament, Thailand,  reports: 

I  am  very  happy  to  recollect  my  past  mem- 
ory of  being  with  you  during  my  last  year's 
visit,  which  was  kindly  arranged  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  After  returning  home,  I 
have  missed  all  of  you,  and  wish  to  be  with 
you  again  when  the  opportunity  arises  In 
order  to  participate  In  the  ICSMB  which 
cherishes  the  aim  of  mutual  understanding 
which  leads  to  peaceful  coexistence  among 
free  world  nations.  There  Is,  at  present,  un- 
rest In  Laos,  my  neighboring  country,  where 
Communist  activities  are  working  fruitfully, 
and  government  troops  are  retreating.  Si- 
multaneously, the  revolution  party  Is  being 
defeated  in  Cuba  by  Castro.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  worry  about  the  free  world  deterio- 
rating. Anyhow.  I  hopefully  t>elleve  that 
through  the  unity  of  our  free  world  nations, 
the  International  Crossroads'  mutual  under- 
standing, we  will  win  over  communism 
eventually. 

Dr.  Radgo  Kukuroi.  Professor  of  Ta- 
hoku  University,  Research  Institute  of 
Metals.  Sendai,  Japan,  .sends: 

I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues who  visited  and  learned  In  the  United 
States  have  become  members  of  the  Tahoku 
Japan-American  Association  In  Sendai,  under 
the  good  offices  of  the  American  Cultivation 
Center.  It  Is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  kind 
treatment  will  be  given  other  young  students 
who  win  visit  Washington  In  the  future  and 
also  look  forward  to  the  opportvuilty  of  meet- 
ing you. 

Wolf  Luckterhand,  a  young  man  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  comments: 

Just  about  11  months  ago  I  visited  you, 
and  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  times 


I  had  on  my  trip  through  your  country. 
You  might  rememt)er.  the  trip  was  my  child- 
hood dream  becoming  a  reality.  I  saved 
money  for  years  to  enable  It.  I  started  from 
Vancouver.  Canada:  went  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  the  Grand  Canyon.  Texas, 
New  Orleans,  then  up  through  Georgia, 
Washington.  DC  ,  Delaware.  New  York,  and 
Niagara  Palls,  to  Montreal.  I  saw  the  coun- 
try. 1  saw  people,  and  I  learned  to  under- 
stand. That  was  tne  most  remarkable  ex- 
perience that  I  fcjtd.  understanding  the 
(jeople.  Everybody,  at  least  every  student  on 
this  world,  should  be  forced  to  travel;  to  see 
other  countries,  and  to  meet  people  of  other 
opinions.  There  would  not  lie  another  war. 
I  believe  In  people  .Ike  you  and  your  Cross- 
roads' Sunday.  Tliere  is  something  that 
helps  to  establish  a  contact  between  people 
of  different  nationalities,  to  create  under- 
standing. 

Raimo  Raevouri,  principal  of  a  school 
in  Finland,  writes: 

You  may  be  sure  that  In  me  you  have  a 
trustworthy  friend,  although  It  la  10  years 
since  I  was  In  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  visit  your  wonderful  country 
once  again.  As  an  evidence  of  my  friendship 
for  Americans,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fin- 
nish-American Society. 

Hyung  ChuU  Lee.  Department  Vice 
Manager.  Korean  Reconstruction  Bank. 
Seoul,  writes: 

I  really  enjoyed  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfasts  which  gav*  me  actual  understand- 
ing of  the  friendship  t>etween  the  United 
States  of  America  ar.d  other  free  nations.  I 
am  very  happy  that  I  obtained  a  lot  of  valu- 
able knowledge  about  the  United  States  of 
America  through  the  speeches  of  many  eru- 
dite speakers  at  the  breakfasts.  I  believe 
that  International  Crossroads  Is  very  helpful 
to  many  people  frca\  foreign  countries  in 
Improving  their  mutual  relationship  and  un- 
derstandings with  e;ich  other. 

David  Hudson,  chartered  accountant, 
Lusaka.  Northern  Rhodesia,  repwrts: 

I  most  certainly  bave  never  forgotten  the 
time  I  spent  in  your  lovely  city,  nor  the  wel- 
come I  received  at  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  and  the  kindness  which  prompted 
your  Invitation  to  attend  Most  of  the  Af- 
rican States  are  going  through  a  time  of 
turmoil  and  change,  but  it  will  all  turn  out 
for  th»  t>est  If  those  concerned  have  enough 
patience  and  understanding 

Karl  Moll,  exchange  teacher  from 
Germany,  had  this  to  say: 

It  was  wonderful  l>elng  with  you  on  Febru- 
ary 15  and  February  22.  1959.  when  I  was  In 
the  United  States  fis  a  teacher  in  the  Ful- 
brlght  program.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  various  groups  In  my  country  since 
then  about  the  United  States  and  your 
unique  organization.  It  was  really  a  fine 
experience  for  me.  this  gathering  of  people 
from  all  over  the  world.  Whenever  I  think 
of  that  cordial  welcome  and  atmosphere 
when  I  participated  In  the  Crossroads  break- 
fast, I  realize  how  much  good  Is  done  by 
your  Institution.  Whenever  my  students  ask 
me  about  my  lmpres.sIon  of  the  United 
States.  I  tell  them  of  my  wonderful  and  In- 
spiring experience  at  the  Crossroads  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  Hugo  Graj^i,  general  secretary, 
YMCA,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  writes: 

The  amazing  way  In  which  we  can  travel 
quickly  by  air  points  out  how  right  you  are 
in  trying  to  offer  opportunities  for  people 
of  many  lands  to  get  together.  To  get  to- 
gether even  for  a  breakfast  session  and  to  try 
to  know  each  other  and  each  other's  point 
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of  view.  In  order  to  build  up  a  be.ter  un- 
derstanding is  very  important  in  a  world 
that  more  and  more  Is  bound  to  become 
one.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  those 
connected  with  this  enterprise  for  your  fine 
Initiative  and  for  your  persistence  on  it. 

Dr.  Carlos  Henrique  Mayr.  physician 
and  surgeon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  said : 

I  have  recalled  many  times  those  nice 
Sunday  mornings  when  I  was  a  student 
there,  and  I  wish  that  more  foreign  .students 
would  lake  advantage  of  the  warm  welcome 
and  frlendrhips  established  there.  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  good  experience.  I  have  been 
sending  many  of  my  friends  to  Join  you  in 
your  purpose. 

Desmond  R.  Lovatt,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  comments: 

It  would  be  a  fine  extension  of  this  fra- 
ternity which  the  breakfast  has  created  if 
members  who  find  themselves  In  other  coun- 
tries could  obtain  from  you  addresses  of  those 
In  that  country  who  are  members.  In  this 
way.  a  far  stronger  l?ond  could  be  forged 
and  may  lead  to  some  Ipteresting  groups. 

Masashi  Mori,  attorney  in  Japan,  says: 

My  meeting  with  you  on  one  rany  day 
and  my  attending  your  ICSMB  on  New  Year's 
Day.  1961.  became  one  of  the  most  jireclous 
experiences  I  had  during  my  stay  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  remain  In  my  memory 
my  lifetime 

Dr.  Harms  D  Ahrens,  public  relations, 
Germany,  sends  as  a  contribution,  an 
experience  as  told  to  him  on  a  recent  vi.s- 
it  to  Berlin,  by  an  elderly  lady  who  had 
gone  through  very  difficult  times  in  the 
war.  its  aftermath,  and  now  participat- 
ing in  the  rebuilding: 

"God."  she  said,  "was  mentioned  In  the 
past  to  be  with  the  strong  battalions.  That 
time,  believe  me.  sir.  Is  past  forever.  We 
experience  day  by  day  that  God  works 
through  strong  souls.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  the  godless  materialists  fear 
more  than  people  who  believe  In  Clod  and 
act  as  though  they  were  His  assistants  on 
earth.  We  need  men  with  souls  stronger 
than  atoms." 

As  you  see,  many  of  these  letters  indi- 
cate the  great  respect  these  people  have 
for  our  system  and  way  of  life.  What 
to  them  before  had  been  a  distorted  pic- 
ture became  more  clear  as  they  visited 
our  Capital  and  listened  to  the  guest 
sp>eakers  and  had  an  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally meet  distinguished  American 
citizens  and  to  make  their  own  contribu- 
tion about  their  own  system  and  their 
own  basic  beliefs. 

One  cannot  know  about  and  pai-tici- 
pate  in  this  program  without  realizing 
the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  Ed- 
win Markham.  quote: 

There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers, 

None  goes  his  way  alone. 
All  that  we  send  Into  the  lives  of  others. 

Comes  back  into  our  own. 

I  care  not   what  his  temples  or  his  creeds. 

One  truth  holds  firm  and  fast. 
That  Into  his  heap  of  days  and  deeds, 

The  soul  of  man  is  cast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this  voluntary,  effective,  and  meaning- 
ful program  sponsored  by  the  YMCA 
here  in  Washington,  DC  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  doing  much  to  give  this 
country  of  ours  the  image  that  we  want 
it  to  have. 

This  type  of  thing  and  this  program 
in   particular   needs   to  be   encouraged. 


I  would  like  to  see  this  program  in 
Washington  expanded  and  made  avail- 
able to  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vis- 
itors who  come  to  this  place  where  we 
find  the  evidence  of  what  liberty  and 
freedom  can  do  and  where  we  have  done, 
do,  and  can  do  more  for  more  people  in 
more  ways  to  give  them  the  abimdant 
life  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  more  Members  of 
Congress,  public  ofiBcials,  and  just  plain 
citizens  of  America  will  show  an  inter- 
est in  this  program  and  find  ways  and 
means  to  a:d  and  abet  its  noble  and 
worthwhile  objectives 


FARM   HOUSING  LOAN   PROGR.\M 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  R.mns]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  programs  we  have  in  the  field  of 
housing  is  that  which  provides  financing 
for  our  farm  population.  Since  this  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1949,  it  has  made 
43.000  loans  and  at  present  another 
7,000  applications  are  pending.  Uiider 
this  program  these  families  have  t>een 
able  to  make  improvements  m  iheir  farm 
homes  which  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  impossible  without  this  assistance. 
This  is  because  rural  areas  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  the  large  mortgage  lend- 
ers who  are  centered  in  our  cities. 

This  fine  program  will  expire  on  July 
1  of  this  year  unless  the  Congress  acts. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  were  al- 
lowed to  happen,  since  housing  needs  in 
our  rural  areas  are  as  great  as  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

To  keep  this  program  going.  H  R.  6028, 
the  general  housing  bill,  provides  a  4- 
year  extension.  It  also  authorizes  an 
additional  $200  million  for  this  particu- 
larly worthwhile  program  which,  to- 
gether with  the  $207  million  remaining 
from  past  authorizations,  will  make  it 
possible  for  many  families  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  benefits.  The  housing 
bill  also  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  program.  For  example,  it 
would  extend  the  benefits  to  a  now  neg- 
lected market — nonfarm  families  living 
in  rural  areas.  These  people  are  faced 
with  the  same  disadvantage  in  obtaining 
mortgage  credit  as  farm  families  and 
should  be  made  eligible.  In  fact,  this  is 
a  provision  urged  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  such  groups  as  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Farmers'  Union,  and  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  loans  have  been 
made  to  families  in  eveiT  State  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  particularly  help- 
ful to  the  South  and,  as  the  table  shows. 
Southern  States  account  for  over  half 
of  the  applications  now  pending.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  43.000  loans  which  have  been 
made  and  the  7,000  applications  on 
hand. 
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June  20 


State 


U.S.  total 

Alabatna 

Alaskt 

Arizona 

Arlcansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connoctlcat 

DelsiMre 

Florida. 

Crwirgla 

H.i^^.iii 

Miiho 

Illinfiis 

Iiuiiaua 

low  I. 

Kansas 

Kentiiclty 

I.oui-iuna 

M  .in.v 

M.ir\  liind 

M  <i.<sn/'hu.^ttS.. 

Michipii."   . 

M  inriesota 

Mississippi 

.Mis,souri 


Total 
number 
of  bor- 
rowers 


42,674 


2,583 

11 

154 

2,130 

841 

304 

54 

15 

1,452 

2,300 
172 
616 
579 
524 
794 
590 
989 

1.275 
701 
275 
46 
895 
773 

3,602 

2202 


Total  loans 


$274,  967,  199 


17, 405, 328 

66,120 

1, 375.  861 

9.414.866 

6,  676, 25,'i 

1,970.344 

2.53, 021 

76,  115 

12,  487.  569 

15, 129,  144 

1,586,000 

4,  593,  203 

2,  713,  83* 

3, 094.  401 

4,  810,  841 

3,600,808 

6,  524,  621 

8,063,694 

4,  774,  362 
2,038,920 

326.233 

5,  709,  975 
4.150,536 

19.  382.  695 
10,914,709 


Unpaid 

principal 

balance 


$198.  .■>96.  232 


12,  677, 040 

61,925 

728.590 

6,565.488 

4,256,108 

1,097,258 

98,602 

46,257 

9, 818, 160 

10,  576.  561 

1,04.'),  254 

3,  124,  8.'i« 
1,563,737 
2,060.666 
3,584,172 

2,  52.5,  169 

4.  773,  443 
\  380.  713 

3,  769,  532 
1.406,  119 

24.S.  843 

4,  1,53.975 
3.149.031 

14.  449.  073 
7,  752,  486 


.Vumber 

of  bor- 

rowers 

paid  in 

full 


10, 141 


528 
1 

71 
.Wl 
324 
127 

32 

5 

259 

625 

48 
IM 
230 
176 
186 
153 
192 
323 
148 

83 

10 
234 
1.58 
660 
601 


A  ppUca- 
tions  lor 
new  loans 
on  liand 
May  31, 
1961 


7,072 


533 

6 

18 

270 

114 

84 

6 

4 

221 

326 

24 

91 

S3 

118 

99 

125 

116 

136 

104 

30 

7 

167 

204 

479 

312 


State 


Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Nortii  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penn.sylvania 

Rhotle  Island 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinjrton 

West  Virpinla. .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Vir{[in  Islands... 


Total 
number 
of  bor- 
rowers 


433 

545 

39 

29 

249 

370 

340 

1.646 

745 

485 

1,854 

474 

660 

5 

1,425 

5;i7 

1,917 

2,376 

640 

42 

583 

614 

611 

887 

280 

680 

23 


Total  loans 


$3,388,416 

2.888,877 

307.389 

116,967 

1,604.268 

2.  ,530. 652 

2.156,714 

11.76,5.  764 

6,  495.  430 

2.  84.5. 094 
11.228.  181 

3.  58.5.  534 
3,  495,  023 

15.000 

10.  764,  101 

3,  HfiO,  472 

12.  748.  162 

17,  243,  494 

5,  462,  802 

218,825 

4, 265. 398 

5,  174,  132 

4.463.152 

.5,581.780 

1,063,036 

3.488,700 

141.118 


Unpaid 
principal 

balance 


$2,467,011 
1,610.537 
209.867 
66,336 
1,024.  108 
1,590,305 
1,538,655 
8,  .564. 014 
.5.  4.34.  748 
1.961.435 
7.  740.  .573 
2.630.808 
2.407.215 
13.  3.50 
8,362.8.54 
3. 042,  753 
9.994.243 

12.241,712 
4.  177,  9K3 
161, 114 
2,  H72,  473 
4.  111,135 
3,351,963 
4.473,216 
1,332,277 
2,366,633 
40,  757 


Number 
of  bor- 
rowers 
paid  in 
full 


110 

235 

0 

10 

89 
123 

02 
357 

81 
172 
408 
12S 
236 
0 
243 

ino 

2»K 

675 
112 
0 
140 
100 

01 
164 

78 
177 

13 


A  ppUca- 
Uons  for 
new  loans 
on  hand 
May  31, 
1061 


08 
54 

5 

5 

14 

64 

107 

316 

360 

88 

351 

103 

170 

1 

193 

105 

343 

316 

02 

12 

111 

128 

115 

238 

26 

106 

0 


URBAN  RENEWAL  OUT  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  :  Mr  Rains  ;  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  m  the 
Record  and  include   extraneous   matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban 
renewal  program,  begun  m  1949.  has 
made  a  vital  contribution  towrard  elim- 
inating slums  and  makm^r  our  towns 
and  cities  better  places  m  -.vhich  to  live 
Under  this  program  Federal  capital 
grants  are  made  to  local  governments  to 
cover  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of 
arqtiiring  and  clearing  slum  areas. 
Pending  housing  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  to  three-fourths 
for  small  towns  and  for  depressed  areas 
up  to  150.000  population  So  far,  900 
projects  in  nearly  500  communities  have 
been  undertaken. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  pa.s.s  a  gen- 
eral housing  bill  last  year,  and  because 
of  the  rising  level  of  activity  under  the 
program,  the  Urban  Renewal  .Adminis- 
tration e.xhausted  its  present  authority 
back  in  January  Since  then  a  backlog 
of  applications  has  mounted  steadily.  By 
the  early  part  of  this  month  tp.ere  were 
applications  totaling  $265  million  for 
urban  renewal  project.3  in  every  part  of 
the  country  pending  m  the  Washington 
office.  An  additional  $132  million  m  ap- 
plications are  pending  at  the  regional  u'.- 
flce  level.  Not  one  of  the.sp  pro:ects  can 
be  undertaken  unle.s.s  and  until  addi- 
tional funds  are  provided  Tlus  meHn.-> 
that  the  hope  for  these  communitie.s  to 
clear  up  some  of  their  worst  slum  areas 
depends  on  tho  enactment  of  H  R.  6028. 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  T'p.at  bill 
would  authorize  an  additional  S2  billion 
for  this   program   to   meet   tlie   growing 


backlog  and  carry  it  at  a  high  level  of 
op>eration  for  an  estimated  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  those  projects  whose  fate  de- 
pends on  prompt  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Housing  Act: 

AppUcatxons  pending  in  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  central  office  for  which 
funds  are  not  available  as  of  June  9,  1961 

STATS,  CITT,  AND  PROJECT  NUMBER 

Capital 
grant 
requested 
US.    total... taes,  112,  805 

Region    1 — Total 109.  571.368 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia.  R-18(c) 141.171 

Hartford.   R-51 5,501.181 

New  Britain,  R-50 7.226.345 

New  Haven.  R-48( ON) 3.800.000 

Waterbury,    R-63. 906.766 

West  Haven.  R-47 1,865.841 

M^ilne:  WatervlUe,  R-6 1,268,900 

MfissachuFetts: 

Dedham,    R-39(GN) 910.000 

Holyolce.  R-40 2,035,000 

Stoneham,  R-52i  GN) 855,000 

New  Hampshire;  Manchester, 

R-4(GN) 1.000,000 

New  York: 

Oloversvllle,    R-85(ON) 629,705 

Lindenhurst.  R-81 2,040,808 

Lockport.     R-86 4,555.666 

Mamaroneck.    R-78(GN)..  1,553.000 

Mt    Vernon,   R-87 11.250,000 

.Vew  York : 

R-83(GN) 4,000,000 

R-18-. 4.440.000 

R-68 4,453,450 

R-90- _ 2.050,000 

R-43 15,619.443 

Niagara  Falls,  R-91 665.750 

Rochester.   R-80 10,520.000 

Utlca.    R-89 2,446.723 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport.    R-«(GN) 1,284,866 

Providence: 

R-4 13,061,750 

B-7._ 5,500,000 


Applications     pending     in     Urban     Renewal 

Administration    central    office  for    which 

funds  are  not  available  as  of  June  9,  1961 — 

Continued 

STATK,  crrT.  AND  PROJECT  NUMBER — Continued 

Capital 
grant 
requested 

Region   2— Total ♦46,636.369 

Delaware:   Wilmington.  R-3.  155,580 
District  of  Columbia — Wash- 
ington: 

R-8-  — 11,021,266 

R-7 

Maryland,  Baltimore: 

R-1*- 604,543 

R-15.. __. 4   394  930 

New  Jersey : 

Bclmar,  R  76. 837.500 

Keansburg.  R-69 _  610.866 

Mt   Holly.  R-47 364.662 

Passaic.   R-71 _  4.254.200 

Plalnfleld,  R-75 261,978 

Trenton : 

R-«8. 706,800 

R-74 3,923.  172 

Union  City,  R-70 l,  174,  I66 

Pennsylvania: 
Bethlehem: 

R-110 1.064,681 

R-111 400,573 

Collier  Township,  R-76 124.812 

East  Stroudsburg.  R- 116. _  699.903 
Harrlsburg: 

1+-1  --- -  276.631 

R-77 10.553 

Hazleton,  R-105 630.033 

Lower  Merlon  Township: 

R-109(GN) 3,348  242 

R   n2(GN) 1.476.167 

New  Brighton,  R-llS 120.072 

Pottsvllle,  R-74 _  325.974 

Rochester.    R-114 808,990 

Scranton.  R-108 1.744.341 

Wllkes-Barre,  R-117 l!  485.  000 

Virginia: 

Norfolk,   R-21(GN) 4.289.668 

South  Norfolk,  R- 19 131,623 

West  Virginia: 

Huntington.    R-7 504,  106 

Moundsvllle.  R-C 886,347 


1961 
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Applications  pending  in  Vrb^n  Renrwal 
Administration  central  office  for  which 
funds  are  not  available  as  0/  June  9, 1961 — 
Continued 

STATE,  CITY,  AND  PROJECT  NUMBER — Continued 

Capital 

grant 

requested 

Region  3— Total —  126,032,912 

Alabama: 

Birmingham,    R-35 _.  2.623.299 

Luverne.  R-37 96.889 

Mobile,    R-34 2,500,000 

Opellka,    R-36 336.054 

Georgia : 

Athens.  R  50 423,887 

Atlanta.    R-4a.GN) 1.066,000 

Brunswick.    R  47<GN) 486.666 

Carrollton.  R-40 21,286 

Kentucky: 

Glasgow,    R-n^GN) 114,050 

R^16(GN) 715,101 

R-19 4,460.564 

Misslaalppl : 

CUo-ksdAle,  R-e 206.631 

Cleveland.    R-2 138,  677 

Tupelo,   R-1 —  617,944 

North  Carolina: 

Charlotte,    R-14.. - 

Winston-Salem.   R^IS^..—  4,684,393 

Tennessee : 

Jackson,  R-39(GN) 786.000 

Knoxvllle.  R-40 6,717,650 

South   Plttsbur|{: 

R-32 27,699 

R-33. 10.142 

Region  4— Total 40.241,417 

IUltu>U: 

Alton.  R-27 71.709 

Cairo,    R-38 —  464,800 

Chicago: 

R-31 2,692.807 

R^24 55.768 

R-6 92,333 

Indiana: 

Batesvllle,   R-27(GN) 266  200 

Elkhart,   R-2e 729.184 

Evansvllle.    R-I'MON) 1.751,667 

JeffersonvlUe,  F:-22(aN)..  506,600 

La  Porte,  R-18'GN). 311.464 

Mishawaka.  R-i) 951,842 

South  Bend,  R19(Glf)._.  1.915,000 

Terre  Haute.  R  16.. 1,009,732 

Michigan: 

Clinton     Town.ihlp,     R-51 

(GN).. _ 448,500 

Detroit: 

Hr-52 5.409.175 

Rr^50(GN) 8,584,284 

Wayne.  R^8(GN) 1.179,485 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.   R12(CR) 482,238 

St.  Paul,  R-4(GN) 1.  816,  255 

Ohio: 

Akron.    R-3«(CR). 73.  S74 

Cleveland: 

R-43 10,400,000 

R-44 

Wisconsin.  Madiatm.  R-2 1,039.000 

Region    5— total. _ 19.143,495 

Arkansas: 

Fort    Smith.    R-19 639.736 

Harrison.     R-21(C»- -  1.838,133 

Junction    City.    R-7 201.965 

North  Uttle  Rock.  R-18-_  2,912.368 

Colorado:    Denver,   R-9 1.066.000 

Kansas:   Kansas  City,  R-12.  4.367,111 

Louisiana:    Monroe,  R-S 5,639.172 

Missouri : 

Joplin.    R-19 

Mexico,     R-32 65.125 

St    Joaeph.   R-33(CR) 39,820 

Oklahoma,  Tulsa.  R^ 1S4   548 


Applications  pending  in  lihan  Rencual 
Administration  central  office  for  rohich 
funds  are  not  available  as  of  June  9, 1961 — 
Continued 

STATE,  cmr,  AND  PROJECT  KT7MBXR — Continued 

Capital 
Region  5— Continued  grant 

Texas:  requested 

Lubbock,    Rr-33 $1,252,414 

Waco,    R-51 840,840 

Wink,    R-34 96,263 


Applications  pending  for  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  central  office  for  which 
funds  are  not  available  as  of  June  9,  1961 — 
Continued 


Region   6 — Total 

California: 

Fresno,  R-24 

Salinas,     R-53 _ 

San  Francisco: 

R-54 

R-7 

Santa   Rosa.    R-45 

Hawaii:  Honolulu: 

R-7 

R-6(GN) 

R^ 

Oregon : 

Coos  Bay.  RS 

Monmouth,  R-6 

Washington:   Tacoma,  R-S 

'  No  new  authority. 


23,  687,  244 


542.281 

1,  154,932 

14,  254,  000 

2,  683,  521 
:.  774,  734 

1.348,352 
1,204,353 

135.  475 
119,240 
370, 356 


Applications  pending  in  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  for  which 
funds  are  not  available  as  of  June  9,  1961 


Sute  and  city 

Number 

of  appli- 
ca  lions 

Capital 
requested 

U.S.  total 

1» 

1131. 600. 603 

-Arkansas  total 

8 

3,  227  931 

Junctton  City 

aSI,63( 

l.itite  Kock 

Morrllfon .. 

2.  70'i,  734 
130  441 

Tfxar  Italia 

101  142 

C'ttlUomla.  total... 

8,005.042 

Oakland 

3  343,  .'i02 

I'sv^airnn 

3  n«<3  9no 

Kicbmond 

t>iuj  KrmnriKO 

Si'usiile 

31.113 

1U3.M6 

l.aS2.661 

Colorado,  total. 

1,417,044 

A  rviMla 

1.417.0M 

Connpctlmt,  total 

17,477,074 

Bridreport .      

Iirt-t.»l 

Meriden .....__.. 

Norwich 

4,200.330 

«*1,«77 
413.037 
lOti  130 

Stamlbrd 

IZOft.'i  fiOO 

Cicorsia,  total 

1,485.539 

.^thfms 

1  38R  187 

IVvatur 

97  353 

lUiuoia,  total . 

4.584.208 

Bloomington 

1 

3  4]f> 

Chicap) 

4,S80,7tf2 

Iowa,  total . 

3,060,786 

n«-«  Moines 

1 

1,  .IK  600 

8ioux  City 

2.496i,00B 

Kiuisas.  total 

si.astt 

Wichita 

31  0.10 

Kentucky,  total 

138. 7S0 

Corbin 

138,750 

Maine,  total „ 

286,488 

Bangor 

285  4S8 

\iivK!i'->iti!»ftl»  total 

7,629,812 

ranibridae 

FiUbburg „      

T-vnn 

3,142.311 

1.6«3.0t)l 
824,500 

St>rtu«fl«ld..       _           .    .. 

i.oaaooo 

State  and  rtty 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 

Capital 

grant 

requesteil 

MichlgBti,  total 

4 

B*nton  Harbor 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12.200 

Haintrainck 

560  632 

Miislcegon 

1  731  fi,«C 

Wayne 

Stl.  751 

Missouri,  total 

6 

15  153.  207 

Kiinsas  Citv 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

ISS  3K3 

Olivftte 

527  4.S4 

.^t.  Louis 

Cniversitv  City... 

13,736,000 
660.000 

^^ehster  Groves 

54.430 

New  Hampeihlrf,  total 

1 

74s,  165 

Somersworth 

1 

74&.165 

New  Jersey,  total 

17 

6,963  390 

Camdon 

Clifton 

Kast  Orange 

? 
1 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

1,000.136 

144.000 
87.993 

KilLson 

Ixine  Branch 

425,205 
166.748 

Newark 

Pari:  Ridge 

1,552.150 
229,495 

Passaic _ 

I'itman „ ... 

riniiiflrld 

laooo 

230,000 
694,008 

Stanhope 

no,  4n 

Trtnton  

4.8ae 

Wayne  Township 

1,110.670 

West  OrsD^ 

067,775 

N'tw  York,  total 

0 

10, 401, 344 

.\lbany 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1  501  233 

.\uburn 

Island  Park 

819.9.S0 
658.725 

Niagara  Falls .. 

Nyack 

4,.S83,332 
271,940 

Port  Jervis 

1,410,667 

Sloatsburg 

1,155,480 

North  Carolina,  total 

2 

1,M3,U0 

Asheville 

393.000 

Oretnsboro 

1, 4sasio 

North  Dakota,  total 

1,005,653 

Fargo 

1         1.005,661 

Ohio,  total 

13,500  006 

Akron-  

3  4*4  751 

Cnlnmhin  ._.        , 

901.451 

Haniilloii   

37  104 

Sfirintrfleld .. 

2  7ia  123 

Vouugstowu 

6,3ti6,6ti7 

Orefon,  total 

544  818 

Eugene.- 

Monnioath. 

381,  478 
163.340 

Pennsylvania,  total 

11 

1,093^398 

Cheltenham  TownAlp 

I.,ancaster 

Moosic 

1 

486.351 
338.819 
8''<1.333 

-Nc-w  Kensington 

97,  21.') 

Pottstown 

8.000 

Potts  ville 

738,408 

Scfdnton . .. 

CriontowTi 

721, G«4 
4.S,  106 

Wilkes- Barre 

1,  547. 000 

York 

14(i,477 

Puerto  Rico,  total 

1. 417, 075 

.\gu:idilla  

443  .MX) 

Areeibo 

802.257 

Juana  Dial 

Loiza 

70,000 
1.  83.1 

San  Sebastian 

10.383 

Rhn^ie  l.sland,  lotal 

10  300,000 

Pro  V  idenee 

io,3oaooo 

South  Carolina,  total 

1,050,080 

Colnmfata 

550,080 

Spartanburg 

500,000 

Tennessee,  total 

842,371 

Athens 

233,367 

I.*b;inon  

82,387 

Sweetwater 

536,525 

10890 
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Applu:at'._,ni  pfrding  /or  Urban  Renewal 
AdmmiHt'ation  central  office  for  vchich 
fundi  are  ni,:  aia-'.ahle  as  Of  June  9,  1961 — 
Cori:::iue<l 


1      Bute  and  rity 

V.;~>or 

CapiUl 

grant 
reqae«ie.J 

TeiM^  total _ 

4 

<1.2».049 

Austin 

2 

1 
I 

686,996 

Crystal  City 

186,425 

Port  Isabel: 

376.629 

Virginia,  total 

4 

3,134,140 

Danville 

1 
2 

1 

Sfi.777 
1  744  363 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

1  333  laiO 

Vr'aahlngton.  total 

1 

788,200 

Saattle 

1 

7W.2CI0 

West  Virginia,  total 

2 

728,  537 

Bluefleld 

1 

1 

722,187 
6,3G0 

Wijeeling 

Wiaeoiuin,  total 

3 

6,340.477 

Milwaukee 

3 

6,340  477 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 
Mr.    McCORMACK       Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask   unanimoLLs   consent   that   the   Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  report-s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
selt5^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


'        LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unammous  consent.  lea-.e  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows 

To  Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  at  the 
request  of  Mr  McCormackj.  for  today, 
on  account  of  a  death  m  the  family 

To  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer.sey  'at 
the  request  of  Mr  Rodino  ■ .  for  today, 
on  account  of  oflicial  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDER    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permuvsion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr  Hechler  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK ' .  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Holland. 

Mr  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  and  to  include 
a  speech  by  Gov  William  M  Tuck,  of 
\':rginia. 

Mr  Doyle  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Lesinski  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Keogh  and  to  include  extraneous 
m.atter, 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  CoNTE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  - 

Mr     SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  m  two  instances. 


Mr  Latta. 

Mr    SCHEREK. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRM'.  Ki  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr   Av^VSO. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  1619.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  cur- 
rency, and  for  o'her  p-irposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.>. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  21.  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTI'VE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1048.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  In- 
creased Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  planning  new  or  Improved 
transportation  facilities  and  services  as  a 
part  of  comprehensive  planning  for  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1049.  A  letter  frcan  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral supply  fund":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Congressional  Relations.  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  agency's  reply  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  relating  to  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  review  of  the 
mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
numbered  as  (B-133175);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CItU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 416(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  spxeclal  meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Washington.  DC,  March  13-14.  1961  (H.  Doc. 
No.  198) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU, 
1954";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau-.j  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee*  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  HR  4913  A  bill  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  act  of  August  7.  1946  (60 
Stat  896),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Octot>er 
25.  1951  (65  Stat  667).  as  the  same  are 
amended,  by  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the 
authorization  for  funds  to  be  granted  for  the 
construction  of  hospital  facilities  in  the  EMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  In 
which  grants  may  be  made;  and  by  author- 
izing a  grant  for  funds  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  551). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the   State  of   the  Union 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Report  on  reducing  the 
reporting  requirements  of  transportation  in- 
dustries; without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
552).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  H  R  4300  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Bear  Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa.. 
as  the  FrancU  E.  Walter  Dam;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  563).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  350.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R  6028,  a  bill  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
Income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  i  Rept.  No  554)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mrs.    GRIFFITHS: 
H-R  7743    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    is- 
suance of  a  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
life  and  contributions  of  Henry  Ford;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  INOUYE: 
HR.7744  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  people  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Affairs 

By  Mr  LANGEN: 
H  R.  7745  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure for  the  alleviation  of  damage,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  LENNON 
H  R  7746  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  8l8t  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MacGREGOR: 
HR.7747  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  private 
carriage  of  letters  and  packets  In  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  O^KONSKI: 
H  R.  7748  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(8) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  compensation  payable  under  that 
subsection  may  be  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  compensation  at  total  dis- 
ability rates  and  who  are  permanently 
housebound;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    OTCONSKI   (by  request): 
H  R.  7749    A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  maximum  old-age  or  disability  In- 
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surance  benefits  to  any  veteran  who  is  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  and  who  meets  the 
service  requirements  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  jjenslon  for  non-service-connected 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R.  7750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(d)  (1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  US  C.  485) .  to  make  additional 
provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purix>8es;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 
H  R  7751  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  8l8t  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    ST    GERMAIN: 
HR     7752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.  as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on   the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R  7753  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  for  judges  of  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    BECKER 
HR  7754.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  minimum 
permissible  rate  of  Interest  on  loans  made  by 
the    United    States;     to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DIGGS: 
H  R.  7755  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  HALL: 
HR.  7756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional deductions  and  exemptions  for  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  care  of  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  HERLONG 
H  R  7757  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business 
taxable  Income) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HH  7758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  hous- 
ing  authority  of   the  city   of   Derby.  Conn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McCORMACK: 
HP  7759  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat.  896) .  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  October  25.  1951  (65  SUt.  657). 
as  the  same  are  amended,  by  providing  for 
an  Increase  In  the  authorization  for  funds 
to  be  granted  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  by 
extending  the  time  In  which  grants  may  be 
made;  and  by  authorizing  a  grant  for  funds 
to  the  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  (  by  request)  : 
HR  7760.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9{d)  (1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187:  43  U  S.C  485).  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McCORMACK: 
HR  7761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H  R  7762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
New  York  City  in  1964  and  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr  DELANEY: 

HR.  7763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   DEROUNIAN: 

HR.  7764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   DOOLEY: 

H  R  7765.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  New  York  Worlds  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN ; 

H  R  7766  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR  7767.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  New  York  World  s  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HR.  7768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   PIRNIE: 

H  R.  7769.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 

HM.  7770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

By   Mr     RIEHLMAN: 

HJl.  7771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    MONTOYA : 

H.R.7772.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    MORRIS: 

HR  7773.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.7774.  A  bill  to  provide  that  standard 
time  shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for  all 
purposes  and  to  authorize  Congress  to  es- 
tablish daylight  saving  time  for  any  year  by 
concurrent  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19.  1918,  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  standard  time  established  thereun- 
der shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for  all  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  7776.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  accept  the  donation  of  cer- 
tain real  property  to  be  held  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  national  cemetery  situ- 
ated at  Grafton.  W.  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr    DIGGS: 

H.J.  Res.  457.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation   Centennial 
Celebration  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  : 

H.J  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  desigiiating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
of  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    HAYS: 

H  Res.  348    Resolution    to    authorize    the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  employ  an 

additional  employee,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr    PRICE: 

H.  Res.  349  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  "U.S.  Defense  Policies  In  1960" 
as  a  House  document;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII 

The  SPEAKER  presented  :>.  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  to  the  States  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  by  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, relating  to  the  budget  and  the  national 
debt,  and  the  Infiationary  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CELLER: 

H  R  7777  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
betta  Marcheglanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 

H  R  7778  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cynthia 
Ann  Fill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  7779.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rose 
Babayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    INOtTYE: 

HR.  7780    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Rita 
Alison;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LANKFORD: 

H.R.7781.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Adm.lnlstration,  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land 
to  the  Silver  Hill  Voluntary  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Rescue  Squad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  7782  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  LOSER: 

HR.  7783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
LDurdes  Casas  Ocampo,  Cely  Carrillo  On- 
rubla  (Maria  Celia  O.  Carrillo  Onrubia), 
Mrs.  Carmen  Ocampo  Carrillo  and  her  three 
minor  children.  Tomas  Antonio  Jesus  Car- 
rillo, Maria  Corinto  Asuncion  Carrillo,  and 
Marie  CecUe  Carrillo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MORRIbON; 

HR.7'784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Chlasson  and  his  wife,  Alice  Chlasson. 
and  their  minor  children,  Louis.  Marc.  Ma- 
rina, and  Nicolee  Chlasson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PELLY: 

HR.  7785    A    bill    for   the   relief  of  Huan- 
pin  Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  R  7786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Alejandro  Luis  Berenguer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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June  20 


Volunteer  Fire  Dqiartmeot  of  Howard, 
Pa.,  Dedicates  New  Equipment  With  an 
Appropriate  Program,  June  17,  1961, 
2:30  P.M. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  Hov.aid.  Pa.,  are  justly 
proud  of  their  fine  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment and  are  always  eager  to  coop- 
erate 111  any  effort  to  Improve  its 
efficiency  through  the  acquLsition  of 
modern  firefightmg  equipment. 

Recently  tnrough  community  effort 
the  Howard  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
was  able  to  purciiase  a  modern  $18,000 
fire  pumper,  which  was  dedicated,  June 
17.  1961.  with  an  appropriate  program. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  ded- 
icatory address  which  follows: 

Addse.ss  by  Repre.sent.ativk  J.xmes  E  V.an 
Z.\NDT.  Men[ber  of  C'  ngres.s  20th  Di.strict 
or  Pevn-sylv.a.vi.a.  at  the  Dedication  or  a 
New  Fire  Pimper  ry  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  .f  Howard,  Pa.,  June  17,  1961, 
2    iO  P  M. 

.^  V  lunteer  flrp  department  is  more  than 
a  group  of  men  with  shining  red  equipment 
and  higjh  rubber  boots 

A  volun^veer  fire  department  Is,  Indeed,  an 
example  .  r  that  quality  which  has  made 
America  great — individual  Initiative. 

It  Is  harcily  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
It  Is  a  ereat  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  your 
$18  ':O0  f.re  pun-.per. 

The  citlzen.T  of  H  ward  have  labored  tlre- 
les.-,;y  :\::a  '.arnest:;,-  toward  this  purchase. 
You  ncx-  se€  the  results  of  your  efforts. 
It  Is  eminently  fitting  that  such  a  dedica- 
tion should  crown  the  devoted  and  self- 
sacrlflclng  hours  of  labor  of  the  many  who 
have  given  freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
means  in  behalf  of  this  community. 

This  piece  of  equipment  represents  more 
than  an  up-to-date  fire  pumper. 

It  embodies  the  principles  of  community 
service. 

It  embodies  the  principles  of  cooperation 
which  exist  within  your  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany for  the  good  of  all. 

A  fireman  occupies  somewhat  the  same 
position  in  a  com.munity  as  a  doctor — his 
Importance  Is  only  fully  realized  in  time  of 
need.  But  when  we  do  need  a  fireman  or  a 
doctor,  how  desperately  we  need  him. 

America  is  a  Nation  of  hero  worshipers. 
Since  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution 
this  Nation  has  paid  homage  to  scientists.  In- 
ventors, and  Intrepid  adventurers.  She  takes 
to  her  heart  In  great  crowds  our  returned 
soldiers.     And  rightly  so. 

But  not  enough  homage  is  paid  to  the 
army  of  firefighters — the  men  who  go  forth 
each  day.  ready  to  suffer  or  die  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

This  dedication  should  call  forth  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  entire  community  to 
the  firemen  of  the  Howard  Volunteer  F^re 
Department. 

Also  It  Is  an  occasion  which  should  empha- 
size In  our  thinking  the  efficiency  with  which 
our  firemen  tackle  the  problems  of  caring 
for  those  Aho  need  assistance. 


U  is  through  voluntary  groups  such  as 
yours  that  Howard  can  assume  its  rightful 
place  as  a  progressive  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  fire 
is  the  worlds  greatest  paradox? 

It  is  at  once  man's  worst  enemy  and  his 
best  friend. 

At  some  time  during  the  prehistoric  ages 
man  learned  to  make  fire,  and  he  learned 
how  to  use  It. 

This  discovery  might  properly  be  consid- 
ered among  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  civilization. 

By  day  man  roasted  the  meat  of  slaugh- 
tered beasts  over  his  fires. 

By  night  the  glow  of  the  flames  at  the  en- 
trance to  his  cave  held  prowling  things  at 
bay. 

His  fire  kept  him  warm,  gave  him  a  certain 
security,  and  Its  lively  glow  served  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  nightly  gathering  of  his  clan. 

Yes — flre  became  man's  most  useful  com- 
panion, while  at  the  same  time  it  became  his 
worst  enemy. 

The  pages  of  history  hold  many  tragic  ac- 
counts of  fires  that  have  ravaged  the  cities 
of  the  world;  fires  which  have  followed  In 
the  wake  of  conquest  and  war;  fires  born  of 
earthquake  and  volcano;  fires  due  to  man's 
own  carelessness  or  neglect. 

Down  through  the  ages  man  has  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  this  ruthless  destroyer. 

He  has  learned  to  respect  Its  force. 

He  has  learned  to  know  how  quickly  he 
must  flee  from  Its  path. 

He  has  learned  what  measures  to  take  to 
confine  it  for  his  needs. 

And  at  last  man  learned  how  to  fight  and 
extinguish  fire  whenever  it  springs  beyond 
bounds. 

Today  m.any  more  than  300,000  well- 
trained  men  throughout  America  stand 
ready  to  answer  the  flre  alarm  tappers  and 
gongs. 

You.  as  a  portion  of  that  great  group, 
know  it  is  your  compelling  duty  to  protect 
your  fellow  man  from  destruction  and  loss. 

You  know  how  patiently  fire  waits  for 
some  proper  carelessness. 

You  know.  too.  how  fast  you  must  work 
once  the  tiny  spark  is  given  life. 

Flre  knows  no  retreat. 

It  Is  fiercely  determined. 

But  with  an  equally  fierce  determination 
you  firemen  engage  your  enemy. 

You  protect  your  fellow  citizens  from  Its 
ravages. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
flre  prevention  Is  a  most  Important  element 
in  the  art  of  firemanshlp.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  citizen  does  not  prac- 
tice flre  prevention  very  thoroughly,  and 
most  of  the  burden  falls  on  our  fire  depart- 
ments, It  Is  not  too  complicated  a  thing  to 
do. 

It  has  been  said — and  wisely — that  five 
principal  causes  of  home  fires  in  this  coun- 
try are . 

1.  Carelessness  with  matches  and  smoking 
materials. 

2.  Misuse  of  electricity. 

3.  Defective  chimneys  and  flues. 

4.  Faulty  stoves,  furnaces,  and  pipes. 

5.  Misuse  of  flammable  liquids. 

At  the  65th  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Flre  Protection  Association  In  Detroit 
last  month  (May  1961)  speakers  warned  of 
the  hazards  of  home  and  clothing  flres, 
which  cause  about  7,000  deaths  a  year. 

It  was  emphasized  at  this  conference  that 
deaths  In  home  flres  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced if  families  planned  ahead  for  fire 
emergencies. 

The  most  important  precaution  In  every 
family's  planning,  the  general  manager  of 
the    National    Flre    Protection    Association 


pointed  out,  for  a  flre.  Is  to  determine  quick 
and  safe  routes  of  escape  from  every  room 
in  the  house 

He  suggested,  and  I  quote:  "Be  sure  these 
routes  are  rehetirsed  regularly  and  by  all 
members  of  the  family  so  there  will  be  no 
confusion  or  panic  when  they  need  to  be 
used." 

I  feel  certain  that  every  member  of  the 
Volunteer  Flre  Department  of  Howard  agrees 
with  me  that  the  acquisition  of  this  mod- 
ern and  efficient  new  flre  pumper  Is  not  a 
cue  for  the  citizens  of  this  community  to 
leave  the  entire  program  of  fire  prevention 
to  those  who  protect  you  when  flre  breaks 
out  as  an  enemy. 

Part  of  the  duties  of  a  fire  department  call 
for  Inspection  of  buildings  to  seek  out  any 
fire  hazards  which  might  exist. 

During  our  annual  Fire  Prevention  Week — 
each  year  in  October.  I  believe — our  entire 
Nation  is  reminded  that  flre  is  dangerous 
and  that  it  Is  everyone's  Job  to  abolish  fire 
hazards. 

This  annual  Flre  Prevention  Week  comes 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  great  Chicago  flre 
of  1871 

We  can.  however,  each  one  of  us,  find 
time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  for  fire  hazards. 

We  can  find  them  In  schools.  In  our 
churches.  In  stores.  In  theaters,  in  fact 
everywhere. 

May  I  remind  you  that  eternal  watchful- 
ness is  the  price  of  fire  safety. 

It  is  important  to  this  Nation  that  we  em- 
phasize not  only  the  marvelous  developments 
In  the  areas  of  science,  of  atomic  energy,  of 
space  travel,  but  also  that  we  continually 
strive  to  decrease  the  hazards  of  everyday 
living. 

This  community  has  shown  progressive 
Interest  In  efficient  flreflghtlng  and  your 
volunteer  firemen  have  left  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  on  the  history  pages  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Although  modem  inventions  and  new 
methods  have  made  the  task  of  flreflght- 
Ing  more  scientific,  the  fact  remains  that 
each  time  a  flre  company  responds  to  an 
alarm  its  members  risk  their  own  safety  and 
well-being  In  their  service  to  others. 

There  is  no  need  to  search  beyond  the 
records  of  this  community  for  stories  of 
bravery. 

The  flremen  of  Howard  have  performed  acta 
of  bravery  that  mark  them  as  men  with  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  true  hero 
type. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  George  Washington,  was  a  volun- 
teer fireman. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  his 
local  fire  company.  Friendship,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

History  records  that  In  Philadelphia  the 
volunteer  firemen  were  unusually  well  en- 
trenched there  In  the  early  days  of  our  Na- 
tion, due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  organized  America's  first  vol- 
unteer fire  company  In  Philadelphia.  Ours 
Is  a  noble  heritage.  Indeed. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  military 
strategy,  but  the  story  of  the  battle  against 
flre.  the  strategy  of  flrefightlng,  has  gone 
largely  unrecorded. 

The  strategy  of  firefighting  whether  In 
city,  county,  or  town  taxes  the  genius  of 
man  as  a  military  engagement  rarely  does. 
It  has  been  said  that  when  Germany  de- 
clared war  against  France,  Field  Marshal  von 
Moltke  sent  a  telegram  and  went  to  bed. 
The  entire  campaign  had  been  worked  out 
previously,  through  years  of  patient  prepara- 
tion. The  terrain  was  known  down  to  the 
last  square  foot.  The  forces  to  be  met 
with  could  be  predicted  with  almost  math- 
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ematlcal  certainty  Every  possible  move  of 
the  enemy  had  been  discounted  Every  sub- 
ordinate officer  knew  precisely  what  to  do 
when  the  day  arrived.  The  entire  military 
machine  was  loaded  and  aimed.  All  the  com- 
mander had  to  do  was  pull  the  trigger. 

This  Illustration  Is  perhaps  slightly  over- 
drawn but  It  points  to  an  Interesting  com- 
parison 

The  volunteer  fireman  cannot  possibly  work 
out  his  strategy  until  he  arrives  on  the 
scene  of  the  engagement. 

He  has  no  idea  where  the  action  will  take 
place  until  the  bell  rings — even  then  It  may 
be  1  of  20  buildings  Nor  can  the  volunteer 
fireman  predict  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
attack.  The  very  nature  of  flre  puts  a  stag- 
gering premium  on  quickness  of  decision. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  to  the  fireman 

It  is  an  American  habit  to  boast  of  one's 
community. 

I  hope  you  will  never  tire  of  boasting  of 
your  volunteer  flre  company — of  its  impor- 
tance   to  each    and   every  one  of   you. 

I  trust  you  will  prize  your  new  equipment. 

In  conclusion  may  I  salute  your  fine 
group  of  volunteer  firemen  You  are  doing 
a  vital  Job  and  are  doing  it  well.  It  has 
been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  on 
this  occasion. 


Salute  to  Summer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  in  the  city  of  New  York.  May- 
or Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  city  commis- 
sioners, and  the  people  themselves  paid 
tribute  to  the  summer  season,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  American  woman,  and  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  keep  her 
beautiful  and  fragrant.  That  man  is 
Edouard  Cournand.  president  of  Lanvin 
Parfumes.  In  a  special  ceremony  at  the 
renowned  Pulitzer  Fountain  in  front  of 
the  Plaza  Hotel.  Mr.  Cournand,  Mayor 
Wagner,  noted  actress  Hermione  Gin- 
gold,  and  their  friends  filled  the  foun- 
tain with  a  priceless  perfume.  My  Sin, 
making  the  fountain  give  off  a  most 
pleasant  aroma  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, thereby  helping  to  give  more  pleas- 
ure to  the  citizens  of  this  great  city. 
This  ceremony,  however,  has  national 
note,  for  Mr  Cournands  perfume,  which 
includes  the  famous  Arpege,  as  well  as 
My  Sin.  Crescendo,  Spanish  Geranium, 
and  many  others,  are  sold  in  stores 
throughout  the  country  and  are  used  by 
beautiful  American  women  everywhere. 
For  his  devotion  and  his  years  of  pains- 
taking care  in  developing  these  fra- 
grances, he  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
New  York.  Equally  important,  the 
ladies  of  the  city  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  seen  and  noted  with  pleasure. 
Other  cities  throughout  the  country 
might  find  the  same  pleasure  in  arrang- 
ing ceremonies  that  are  similar  in  scope. 
With  the  summer  upon  us.  there  can  be 
no  more  pleasant  idea  than  a  fragrant 
city  and  there  is  no  better  man  to  head 
a  national  committee  to  help  make  every 
city  in  the  United  States  a  fragrant 
capital    of    its    own    than    Lanvin    Par- 


fumes  President  Edouard  Cournand  I 
would  like  to  include  here  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  Mr.  Cournand: 

Know  ye  by  these  presents  that  I,  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
do  hereby  present  this  salute  to  seasons 
certificate  of  appreciation  to  Mr  Edouard 
Cournand  for  his  inspired  conception  and 
participation  In  the  development  of  the  1961 
Fragrance  and  Flower  Salute  to  Summer  and 
his  leadership  in  developing  the  support  of 
the  fragrance  industry  to  enable  this  to  be 
an  annual  event.  Sponsored  by  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  public  events. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  affixed  this  day. 


Bossier  City  High  School  Band 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON    OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20. 1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday.  June  19.  I  missed 
a  quorum  call  and  I  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  on  H.R.  6765.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  charter  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  I  was  absent  from 
the  Chamber  due  to  the  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  Bossier  City  High  School 
Band,  one  of  the  crack  high-school  bands 
in  the  United  States.  I  left  the  Capitol 
and  drove  cowntown  to  meet  this  group 
of  108  people  arriving  from  Bossier  City. 
La.  in  my  district,  and  on  their  way  to 
the  International  Lions  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Had  I  been  present.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  have  voted  against  this  measure.  I 
think  the  lime  has  come  to  cut  down  on 
some  of  these  foreign  agencies  that  have 
been  built  up  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bossier  City  High 
School  Band  arrived  in  three  buses  from 
the  South  about  noon  yesterday.  I  met 
these  young  people  downtown  and  stayed 
with  them  through  most  of  the  lunch 
p>eriod.  taking  care  of  their  needs  insofar 
as  they  needed  congressional  help  and 
greeting  them.  They  left  for  Atlantic 
City  shortly  after  I  came  back  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  Bearcat  Bandsters."  as  they  are 
called,  are  well  known  in  the  Southwest, 
is  comprised  of  a  well  organized,  well 
drilled,  accomplished  band  of  93  people. 
They  march  with  pride  and  precision 
and  are  a  credit  to  any  school  anywhere. 
Over  the  years  the  "Bearcat  Bandsters" 
have  won  many  championship  honors. 
They  made  a  trip  to  Miami,  Fla..  in  1956. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in  1957;  and  New 
York  City  in  1959,  winning  honors  on 
each  occasion.  They  are  now  on  the  way 
to  Atlantic  City  as  the  oflBcial  Louisiana 
band  to  appear  before  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational. I  predict  they  will  push  any 
other  band  for  first  place. 

The  "Bearcat  Bandsters"  came  through 
Washington  yesterday  arriving  about 
12; 30  p.m. — getting  here  an  hour  later 
than  expected.  They  rested  and 
stretched  their  legs  after  a  long  trip  over 


the  Skyline  Drive  in  Virginia  to  Wash- 
ington, ate  limch.  and  then  after  a  short 
period  of  recreation,  they  boarded  the 
three  buse.s  again  for  Atlantic  City.  The 
previous  stop  had  been  m.ade  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  campus  al  Charlottes- 
ville. 

The  band  was  headed  up  by  the  fol- 
lowing: School  Sui:>erintendent  of  Bossier 
Parish  Schools,  Prof.  T  L.  Rode.s  and 
Mrs.  Rodes;  Principal  Frank  Lampkin 
and  Mrs.  Lampkin:  the  direcior.s.  Fiank 
Hess,  Kenneth  Larsen.  Douglas  Peter.son. 
and  Baily  Wmderweedle:  and  other 
competent  chaperons  mcludmp  Mrs. 
George  Adams.  Mrs  Banfield.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mrs   Smith. 


The  Secret  of  Freedom  It  Courage 


EXTEN,?ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  American-Italy  Society  dinner  in 
New  York  City  on  June  15.  1961.  together 
with  the  introductory  remarks  of  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Victor  L  Anfuso.  of 
Brooklyn.  NY.  The  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Anfuso  and  the  Vice  President 
follow : 

Introduction  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  by  Victor  L.  Anfuso.  the  .Ameri- 
can-Italy Society   Dinner,   June    15 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  thank  the  American- 
Italy  Society  and  particularly  Minister  Peter 
Grimm  and  Mrs.  Lenhem  for  the  very  ex- 
quisite arrangements  made  on  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  given 
the  honor  of  Introducing  to  this  very  dis- 
tinguished audience,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  No  other  Vice  President 
In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
done  more  for  his  country  in  the  short  time 
he  has  been  in  office  than  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  Indeed,  he  has  been 
President  Kennedy's  right  arm  in  these 
crucial  days  when  we  are  fighting  for  our 
very  survival.  He  Is  a  man  of  Indefatigable 
energy.  He  thinks  nothing  of  traveling 
around  the  world  In  14  days — serving  as  the 
President's  eyes.  ears,  and  his  voice,  doing 
a  Job  that  would  take  others  many  months — 
then  returning  to  Washington  and  immedi- 
ately Joining  the  President  in  tackling  im- 
portant foreign  and  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  knew  the  Job  he  did  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  in  moving  some  of  the  most 
important  legislation  now  on  our  statute 
books.  I  often  wondered  how  he  would  re- 
act being  second  man  on  a  team,  but  he  re- 
solved this  himself  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention In  Los  Angeles.  When  asked  by 
Presidential  Nominee  Kennedy  to  run  with 
him.  he  replied,  "I  am  a  soldier  in  the  ranks 
and  no  soldier  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
serve  his  country  in  any  capacity  ' 

It  was  at  such  a  convention  in  1956  that 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  first  met 
our  guest  of  honor.  Prime  Minister  Fanfanl. 
He   has  met  him  several  times  since  and   a 
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warm  frier.dihip  has  grown  between  these 
two  great  leaders. 

Vice  Presider.t  J-  hnso.v  Is  here  tonight 
because  he  is  a  sincere  friend  or  ItaJy.  At 
th!«  point.  let  me  pause  for  .a  minute  to  tell 
you  that  the  President  cf  the  United  States 
thU  past  M'lndav  eave  a  '.unche-m  to  the 
Prim"  Minister  oj  Italy  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent got  through  iauding  Italy  he  aficed  the 
non-Itallans  in  the  group.  'Who  among  you 
would  like  to  be  an  Italian  after  those  great 
achievements'''*  And  believe  it  or  not,  the 
first  man  to  stand  up  was  tlie  Vice  President, 
Lym!>on  B    Johw.?«. 

We  of  the  American-Italy  Society  and  all 
Italo-Americans  are  grateful  t,-  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  part  in  cementing  the 
bonds  of  friend.'^hip  b»-*ween  the  United 
States  and  Italy  a;.d  we  hope  that  be  will 
continue  to  inspire  those  of  Italian  blood, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

To  my  Italian  friends  I  should  like  to 
«ay — Signer  Presidente  Fanfanl.  1!  no6tro 
Vice  Presldente  Lyndon  B  Johnsok  e  un 
nomo  dl  grande  cuf)re — yes,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  Vice  President  is  a  man  of  great 
heart — a  warm  heart  which  extends  from 
New  Yor!t  to  Texa.?  and  throughout  the 
United  States 

Ladles  and  ger.ilemen.  it  la  my  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  present  to  you,  the 
heart  of  America  and  the  free  world — the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Kaomxss  bt  Vick  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son Prepared  for  Dfxivert  .at  Dinner  rN 
Honor  of  Prime  Minlster  Fanfani.  Ameri- 
can-Itklt  S-'jCiirrr  Nlw  Y  .rk  City  J-  ne 
15-    1961 

THE    .SECRET    OF    FREEDOM    IS    COL'RACE 

Our  two  guests  of  honor  come  to  us  from  a 
land  old  tn  Its  tradition  of  freedom  and  un- 
daunted in  its  loyalty  to  democracy.  We  are 
privileged  to  renew  the  sources  of  our  own 
faith  as  we  welcome  them  tonight. 

Three  times  h.\s  Italy  shown  mankind  the 
way  to  greatness  For  long  centuries  men 
looked  to  Rome  for  the  blessings  of  law  and 
order  For  even  longer  centuries  men  looked 
t-o  Rome  as  they  still  do.  for  the  consolation 
and  inspiration  of  religious  faith.  In  the 
last  century,  when  national  Independence 
became  the  great  ideal,  it  was  Italy  once 
again  that   provided   the   leadership 

The  story  of  the  unifiration  of  Italy  will 
always  be  cherished  by  friends  of  freed  m 
as  a  triumph  of  the  human  sp.nt  over  ^lev- 
cus  odds.  But  It  has  a  profound  ^nd  urgent 
lesson  for  us  even  no-*  a.=  we  watth  the  fe-.  er 
chart  of  wr.rld  affairs. 

We  all  know  that  ovirs  Is  the  age  In  which 
many  new  nations  have  arisen  and  are 
reaching  for  their  Inheritance,  so  long  denied 
to  them  all  too  often.  In  the  days  of  colonial 
rule  Yet  the  supreme  need  today  Is  for  a 
system  of  interdependence  to  replace  the 
systems  of  competing  nationalisms  which 
has  been  the  s^nirce  of  war  and  misery 
through  the  ages.  Here  again  It  Is  to  Italy 
that  we  must  loo!:  for  the  exeimple  that  will 
save  us 

For  the  men  who  shaped  the  unity  of 
Italv— that  grand  triumvirate  of  genius. 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi  and  Mazzinl — also 
worked  for  the  unity  of  Europe  and  for  the 
unity  of  mankind  They  knew  that  Inter- 
nationalism must  be  between  nations,  not 
over  nations.  That  is  why  tbey  made  their 
f.rst  ta.sk  the  achievement  of  national  Inde- 
pendence. But  they  also  knew  that  Inde- 
pendence would  be  a  barren  glory  unless  It 
served  a  larger  cau.se  and  advanced  the  hopes 
of  freedom  fear  all  men  struggling  to  win 
their  way  to  a  more  abundant  and  creative 
life. 

Can  there  be  a  better  guide  now?  Na- 
tionalism can  be  a  fever  or  a  faith;  It  can  be 
consent  to  sit  on  the  grave  of  dead  tyranny 
or   It   can   rejoice   to   become    the   nursery   of 


r.-*  freedoms:  It  can  brood  on  ancient 
wrings  or  It  can  be  aglow  with  vlbrauit  hopes, 
I  have  seen  in  recent  weeks  many  of  these 
new  nations  In  Asia  ?.nd  In  Africa;  and  I 
am  sure  you  Join  with  me  In  ^dshlng  them 
an  endless  adventvire  of  freedom  and  honor. 
But  we  must  learn  to  use  nationalism  In- 
stead of  being  abused  by  It.  or  else  we  will 
stumble  into  disaster. 

We  must  also  learn  to  trust  our  own  good 
sense.  We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  at- 
tack our  own  Institutions  with  Impunity — 
the  Congress,  the  courts,  the  Executive,  the 
military  command,  the  IVpartment  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Justice — and  beyond  the 
Government,  the  churches,  the  universities, 
the  unions  of  laboring  men.  the  corporations 
of  the  businessmen,  the  enterprises  of  our 
farmers  and  the  quality  of  our  youth.  We 
must  resist  the  rising  cry  for  America  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  retreat  from  our 
opportunities,  surrender  o\ir  gains,  and  tiurn 
inward  on  ourselves  with  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

UNiTT  OF  rrRorx 

As  Europe  looks  beyond  Its  old  divisions 
Of  trade  rivalry  to  a  larger  Common  Market 
and  ultimately  to  a  closer  form  of  political 
cooperation.  It  Is  not  without  significance 
and  hope  that  it  finds  so  much  encourage- 
ment and  help  in  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Italy.  For  some  countries  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  Europe  m.iy  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  flotirlsh  of  rhetoric:  but  for 
Italy  the  ixnlty  of  Europe  must  always  be 
the  sacrament  of  history.  Russia  has  al- 
re.-xdy  partitioned  Europe  by  exporting  her 
tyranny  to  the  center  of  the  old  Continent. 
Are  free  nations  to  divide  Europe  yet  again 
by  their  failure  to  rise  above  their  own  divi- 
sions and  their  own  fears? 

The  road  to  European  unity  will  be  long 
and  difficult.  Honorable  men  will  differ  on 
the  best  policies  to  follow.  But  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  aim  there  can  surely  be 
neither  doubt  nor  dispute.  For  we  will 
muster  only  half  our  strength  in  the  con- 
test with  the  Communist  world  unless  the 
free  world  manages  to  find  the  supreme 
strength  that  comes  from  unity. 

TO    WORK    TOGETHEX 

When  you  reached  our  shores  a  few  days 
ago.  Your  Excellency,  you  said  with  grace 
and  with  generosity  that  there  are  no  bi- 
lateral problems  of  great  Importance  that 
now  trouble  relations  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  divisive  griev- 
ances, we  have  common  problems  and  com- 
mon tasks. 

We  want  to  work  together  for  a  stronger 
North  Atlantic  Commtinity.  We  want  to 
give  the  cooperative  free  nations  of  Europe 
a  design  of  unity  within  which  they  can 
achieve  the  largest  mea.sure  of  national 
greatness.  We  want  to  save  the  United  Na- 
tions from  the  Communist  attacks  that  are 
trying  to  discredit  and  destroy  this  gfreat 
hope  of  peace.  We  want  to  vise  our  shared 
skills  and  strength  to  help  the  less  developed 
lands  to  grow  In  freedom  Instead  of  looking 
for  guidance  to  the  deceptive  promises  of 
Moscow  and  Pelplng. 

Above  all.  we  want  to  work  together  to 
replace  suspicion  with  trust,  and  to  build 
the  ramparts  of  peace  so  firmly  that  they 
can  never  again  be  overthrown  by  dictators 
eager  to  measure  their  own  power  by  the 
amount  of  suffering  they  have  caused. 

Here  surely  Is  an  Inspiring  enterprise  for 
both  our  countries;  and  In  this  labor  for 
peace,  this  s<jrvlce  for  freedom,  there  will  be 
no  more  courageous  or  devoted  ally  than 
Italy,  no  wiser  or  more  valiant  counselors 
than  the  guests  whom  we  are  now  privileged 
to  honor, 

rTALlANS    IN    AMERICA 

No  American  can  ever  forget  that  In  our 
Nation's  trials  and  dlfBcultles.  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  will- 


ingness of  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to 
accept  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our  country. 
More  than  1.800.000  of  these  Americans — 
the  highest  rate  of  any  ethnic  group — have 
worn  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  In 
time  of  war 

They  served  with  honor  and  we  remember 
them  with  gratitude.  They  have  earned  our 
gratitude,  too.  In  the  tolls  of  peace  as  well 
as  the  anxieties  of  war. 

They  have  adorned  our  cities  with  the 
trophies  of  art  and  the  triumphs  of  com- 
merce. They  have  brought  their  genius  for 
agriculture  to  sustain  and  eru-lch  our  rural 
life.  They  have  graced  our  national  life  with 
music  and  literature;  Just  a^  we  have  learned 
to  respect  their  wisdom  In  our  places  of 
learning  and  have  followed  their  leadership 
In  our  centers  of  government. 

It  13  the  perpetual  glory  of  America  that 
men  and  women  of  all  races  and  religions 
have  strengthened  oiu-  Inheritance  by  bring- 
ing their  diverse  glfu  to  the  service  of  our 
common  citizenship.  To  no  group  is  the 
debt  of  all  America  greater  than  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  for  many  heroic 
and  admirable  deeds  of  citizenship. 

ENCHANTTD   CKOtrirD 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  a  visit  to  Italy 
was  like  a  peep  Into  Elyslimi."  Washing- 
ton Irving  spoke  for  an  endless  succession  of 
Americans  when  he  said  that  every  step  In 
Rome  was  on  "enchanted  ground."  Haw- 
thorne called  St,  Peter's  "the  world's  cathe- 
dral," Henry  James  said  "Italy  Is  an  idea  to 
conjure  with,"  and  added  that  any  lover 
of  the  arts  always  takes  Italian  satisfactions 
upon  easier  terms  than  any  other 

Compared  with  the  storied  splendor  of 
Italy,  our  own  country  is  still  very  young 
though  we  have  already  grown  old  in  the 
ways  of  freedom.  But  Italy  is  not  a  monu- 
ment to  the  past;  It  Is  a  glory  to  the  present 
and  a  guide  to  the  futiu-e. 

To  welcome  the  accredited  leaders  and 
spokesmen  of  this  immortal  land  of  Italian 
liberty,  and  to  wish  them  happy  memories 
of  their  stay  with  us,  is  something  far  re- 
moved from  a  routine  courtesy.  It  Is  a  deep 
act  of  homage  to  a  people  which  has  striven 
across  the  generations  like  an  undaunted 
pilgrim  of  freedom. 

Now,  with  strength  undismayed  and  cour- 
age unfaltering,  they  stand  proudly  at  our 
side  as  a  trustee  of  peace  and  guardian  of 
our  faith  in  the  Indestructible  power  of 
democracy. 

In  welcoming  two  such  guests,  we  do  more 
than  admit  them  to  the  full  hospitality  of 
our  most  generous  welcome.  We  thank 
them  for  this  opportulnty  of  remembering 
yet  again  that  the  secret  of  freedom  Is 
courage, 

Italy,  so  o^ten  the  champion  of  freedom, 
is  still  its  inspiring  guardian  and  our  own 
faithful  and  honored  friend. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuaniaat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    FEWHSTLVANIA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1961 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  The  deportation  of 
tens  of  thousand.s  of  Innocent  Lithuan- 
ians more  than  20  years  ago  was  part  of 
the  larger  European  and  world  tragedy. 
Throughout  the  interwar  years  Lith- 
uanians clung  firmly  to  their  freedom 
and  independence,  and  they  were  also 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  threatening 
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their  existence  as  a  free  nation.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  their  worst 
apprehensions  came  true.  After  being 
threatened  and  bullied  for  months  by 
Soviet  authorities,  Lithuanians  were 
forced  to  allow  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
troops  in  several  strategic  parts  of  the 
country.  Then  early  in  the  spring  of 
1940  the  Soviet  Government  accused  the 
Lithuanian  Government  of  anti-Soviet 
policies.  In  mid-1940,  Soviet  troops 
marched  into  Lithuania,  occupied  it  and 
thus  came  to  an  end  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

At  this  time  Soviet  authorities  made 
wholesale  arrests  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  all  those  arrested  were  shipped 
to  Siberia.  Such  indiscriminate  mass 
arrests  continued  for  more  than  a  year, 
until  those  arrested  and  exiled  numbered 
about  50,000,  Through  such  ruthless 
and  heartless  moves  Soviet  authorities 
succeeded  in  silencing  and  eliminating 
all  opposition  elements  in  the  country 
to  their  oppressive  rule. 

To  this  day  the  fate  of  those  innocent 
victims  is  not  known.  A  few  of  them 
have  managed  to  escape  from  their  con- 
centration camps,  but  the  large  majority 
of  them  still  suffer  in  exile.  On  the  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  of  that 
tragic  event,  their  deportation  by  Soviet 
authorities,  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
they  will  soon  regain  their  freedom. 


Father'i  Day  Observance  by  Blair  Lodge 
No.  9S8,  Soni  of  Italy,  Altoona.  Pa., 
June  18.  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  IF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

l>r     FKN.N  ■5VI  \  ANlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fa- 
ther's Day  was  celebrated  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  June  18.  1961.  by  Blair 
Lodge  No.  958.  Sons  of  Italy,  Altoona.  Pa, 

It  was  a  plea.sure  to  participate  in  the 
f^nc  program  and  to  be  invited  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  which  follows: 

Address  Dklivered  bt  Reprksentative  James 
E.  Van  Zandt.  Member  or  Congress,  20th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Fa- 
thers Day  Cei.ebration  Sponsored  by  the 
BuiiR  Lodge  No  958,  Sons  or  Italy,  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  June  18.  1961 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  address 
members  of  Blair  Lodge  No.  958  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  Father's  Day. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  the  observance 
of  Father's  Day  had  Its  formal  and  official 
beginning  only  a  few  decades  ago. 

But  the  Idea  must  have  had  much  earlier 
origin. 

About  50  years  aeo  someone  is  said  to  have 
thought  of  honoring  a  father  who  success- 
fully reared  a  family  of  children  after  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

Then.  In  1913.  President  Wilson  Inaugu- 
rated the  celebrallon  of  this  day. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  it  has  a  rather  brief  actual 
history  but  the  idea  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  centuries  ago — 
perhaps  as  old  as  the  ageless  Father  himself. 


Thus,  Father's  Day  might  have  been  as  old 
as  the  beginning  of  fatherhood. 

We  In  this  country,  however,  were  perhaps 
the  &rBt  to  recognize  it  officially  and  to  pro- 
claim the  role  of  father  as  being  of  para- 
mount Importance — by  designating  a  day  In 
the  year  to  honor  him. 

In  doing  this,  of  course,  none  of  us  ever 
thought  of  overlooking  or  minimizing  the 
very  Important  role  of  the  mother  in  the 
family. 

But  In  our  sound  sense  of  fairplay.  since 
we  already  had  a  day  set  aside  as  Mother's 
Day,  we  thought  It  well  and  proi}er  to  have 
also  a  F'ather's  Day. 

There  is.  in  these  days  of  confusing  and 
misleading  counsels — and  endless  misunder- 
standings— some  question  In  certain  quar- 
ters, prevalent  among  some  classes  of  p>eople. 
in  the  minds  of  educated  people,  as  to  the 
projjer  role  and  place  of  the  father  in  to- 
day's family. 

But  I  should  not  bore  you  or  disturb  you 
with  such  novel  ideas  and  queer  notioris 
about  the  father  and  his  place  at  the  very 
foundation  of  this  Nation. 

For  me — and  I  am  sure  also  for  you  proud 
members  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  the  old.  long- 
accepted,  highly  respected,  and  rightly  ven- 
erated idea  that  the  father  Is  the  planner 
and  the  provider^whlle  the  mot.her  Is  the 
Improvlser  and  the  spiritual  custodian  of 
the  family — still  holds  good. 

This  idea  bo  firmly  rooted  In  th(^  minds  of 
our  ancestors — and  so  faithfully  edhered  to 
by  nearly  all  human  beings  since  the  emer- 
gence of  man  from  his  cave  dwelling.  Is  still 
valid. 

And  the  famUy  unit  with  the  father  as 
Its  dutiful  provider— and  the  mother  as  the 
Ingenious  and  unfailing  improvlser — still  re- 
mains as  the  foundation  of  our  conununlty. 
of  our  society,  of  our  Nation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  and  no  misunder- 
standing about  it. 

In  saying'  this  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  the 
old  autocratic  role  of  the  father  In  the  fam- 
ily.   Not  at  all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cllng-flrmly  to  old  tradi- 
tions indiscriminately,  but  my  plea  is  for  re- 
taining and  honoring  those  traditions  which 
have  proved,  through  the  centuries,  as  the 
mainstay  of  our  civilized  life. 

Today  we  live  In  an  age  of  division  of 
labor,  and  one  in  which  the  idea  of  mutual 
aid  should  be  a  guiding  light. 

American  fathers  like  to  think  in  terms  of 
equality  but  they  are  also  aware  ".hat  evcry- 
oiic  cannot  be  equal  to  everyone  else  in  all 
respects. 

Being  fully  aware  of  this  reality  they  know 
exactly  where  their  place  is  In  well-ordered, 
well-cared,  and  happy  families. 

A  father  knows  that  he  must  work  harder 
for  the  good  and  well-being  of  the  family 
than  does  a  mother.  He  must  fce  prepared 
to  do  harder  physical  work  and  do  this  cheer- 
fully, knowing  that  without  his  performing 
this  sacred  duty  his  family  will  not  be  pro- 
vided for  and  be  happy. 

This  inborn  and  inspired  feeling  drives  him 
hard  to  do  what  he  can  to  try  to  provide  for 
all  the  needs  of  his  loved  ones,  knowing  that 
only  through  such  hard  but  cheerful  work 
he  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  his  family. 

Even  In  this  age  of  extreme  specialization 
and  scientific  advances  the  place  of  a  father 
in  a  family  and  his  role  In  the  making  or 
breaking  of  a  family  Is  clear  and  definite  If 
properly    understood. 

He  Is  the  pillar  of  the  household  but  that 
pillar  is  of  little  value  without  the  mutual 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  mother. 

In  this  sense.  In  the  building  of  a  house 
the  father  is.  figuratively,  the  biick,  while 
the  mother  is  the  mortar. 

Just  as  both  bricks  and  mortar  are  es- 
sential materials  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  so  father's  and  mother  s  unquestioned 


cooperation  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  a  happy  fam- 
ily. 

Having  thus  recxjgnized  and  understood 
and  duly  appreciated  the  proper  role  and 
hnportance  of  Uie  father  In  the  family,  we 
are  proud  to  honor  him  on  this  anniver- 
sary— on  this  Fathers  Day. 

In  short,  on  Father's  Day,  Dad,  the  fellow 
who  pays  the  bills  Is  honored  with  a  day 
all  his  own. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  share  my 
sentiments  when  I  any  that  such  anniver- 
saries and  celebrations  generate  a  fine  spirit, 
create  new  bonds  of  friendship,  and  bring 
about  better  understanding  between  fathers 
and  other  members  of  families,  and  all  this 
in  turn  will  Increase  mutual  respect  be- 
tween fathers,  sons,  daughters,  and  mothers. 

In  this  glorious  Republic  we  owe  a  great 
obligation  to  the  fathers  of  America. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  youth  to  look  to 
the  fathers  for  irispiration  and  guidance,  for 
help  and  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  contributions  by  way  of  counseling 
and  guidance  which  fathers  make  go  a  long 
way  in  determining  and  shaping  the  t\-pe  of 
life  we   will  live  in  the   future. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  fathers  today, 
whatever  their  status  in  our  society — ^rlch  or 
poor,  laborers  or  admlnlstratorr,  technicians 
or  scientists  are  fully  aware  of  their  pater- 
nal obligations  and  responsibilities  to  their 
families. 

They  are  not  the  terror -inspiring  and 
autocratic  types  that  were  sometimes  de- 
scribed in  books  and  stories  nor  the  carefree 
and  indifferent  types  that  i.;nfortunately 
and   frequently  make   newspaper  headlines. 

The  typical  and  model  American  father 
I  would  like  to  picture — and  leave  that  pic- 
ture with  you — Is  he  who  works  and  works 
hard  for  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  in 
a  spirit  of  love  and  devotion — does  his  level 
best  to  provide  them  with  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  busy  day's  work  he  yearna 
to  return  home  and  there  to  enjoy  the  rest 
of  the  day  surrounded  by  members  of  his 
faniily. 

Truly,  a  model  father  deserves  all  the 
honcM-s  and  respect  which  we  can  bestow 
upon  him  on  Father's  Day, 

In  these  random  but  appropriate  remark* 
my  fervent  hope  is  that  some  of  them  will 
Impress  you  with  the  Importance  of  the 
Biblical  injunction,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother." 

Fortunately  and  happily,  the  proud  mem- 
bers of  this  great  fraternsd  society,  devout 
children  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  have  been 
known  for  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  age- 
less traditional  values. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  members  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  have  always  shown  reveren- 
tial respect  and  filial  love  toward  their 
fathers  and  mothers  which  is  an  attribute 
of  your  Italian  ancestry. 

Such  a  fine  example  of  love  and  respect 
Is  worthy  of  being  emulated  by  those  who 
are  careless  in  their  duties  toward  their 
parents. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  decline  in  true  and 
timeless  traditional  values.  It  is  the  duty, 
especially  of  the  members  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Sons  of  Italy  to  propagate 
amoiig  the  young  the  Idea  of  respect  and 
reverence  toward  their  elders  and  of  con- 
sideration and  a  willingness  to  be  of  help  to 
their  Junior?. 

You  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  wholesome  influence  upon 
American  life. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
you  on  this  day  and  to  participate  In  your 
program  designed  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
fathers  of  our  Nation. 

Your  observance  of  Fatlier's  Day  is  In 
keeping  with  your  similar  faniliy  celebra- 
tions all  of  which  stress  the  importance  the 
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Sons  of  Italy  places  on  the  family  circle  ;ls 
the  possessor  of  the  key  to  happiness  aiid 
ci>ntentment 

In  honoring  the  father  of  the  household 
V  e  bring  Joy  also  to  the  mother  of  the  fam- 
i;y  wh(.)m  he  selected  with  her  consent,  to 
be  his  companion  for  life 

On  anniversaries  and  observances  such  as 
Fathers  Day  we  give  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  obligation  to  our  parents  and 
above  all,  we  recognize  the  command  of 
Almighty  God — contained  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments: 'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother." 


Results  of  a  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L,  LATTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20, 1961 

Mr   LAITA     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
released   the   results  of  my   1961    ques- 


tionnaire which  I  sent  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining my  constituents'  views  on  many 
of  the  important  subjects  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  I  was  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  tremendous  response  to  this 
year's  questionnaire  and  the  comments 
made  by  my  constituents  thereon  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  me.  The  ques- 
tions propounded  by  me  and  the  percent- 
ages voting  for  and  against  are  as 
follows: 


1.  The  administration  is  recommending  that  the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  go  to  5  cents  and  that  other  poetal  rates  be  Increoped  to  offset  posul  deficits.    Do  you 

tovor  this  proposal? 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  Federal  me<licalKaire  hospitalization  program  for  those  receivingsoclu'l'se^ 

Jf  you''  answer  to  (2)  is  no.  would  you  favor  such  a  proposal  if  it  also  lnrlu<led  those  not  on  social  security  but  past  86? 

4.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Federal  Government  not  enter  the  metlical-care  hospitaliiatlon  field? 

.V  Should  the  S<x-iai  Sectirity  Act  be  amended  to  permit  voluntary  retirement  at  age  62  with  reduced  beneflUT 

6.  Should  tho  liu-nme  limitations  be  removed  from  the  Social  Security  Act?     

7.  .^houl.l  th.'  Ke'leril  (iovernment  t>e  Kiven  the  [lower  to  regtiiUe  and  fix  Diinimum  wages  paYd  by  businiwes  not  engaged 
H.  Do  > oil  favor  the  proposed  ■^  outh  Peace  Corps? 

«.  Do  you  favor  President  Kennedy's  Federal  aid  to  education  bni?.'y.'. [ ' 

10.  .SliouM  the  Federal  C.overnment  be  authorized  to  malte  loans  to  private  «choob? I ' 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  Federal  money  to  as.sist  depressed  areas  to  attra<t  new  industriw? .      .  . 

r..  The  administration  has  recommende<l  that  the  "temporary"  1  cent  a  jaUon  gasoline  Ux  be  ext«Dde<i  and  tbii't  teiick  tMn  to  increMMl  to  oonibiae  tbe 

Interstate  IliKhway  proffram  on  a  pay-a-s-vou-go  ba<!is.     Do  vou  agree? 

13.  Do  you  bt'lieve  a  meeting  between  lYesident  Kennedy  and  Khru.shchev  would  ease'worM  tensions? l'  [[WWVl'm  \[l I 

H.  For  farmers  only:  Do  you  approve  of  Secretary  Freeman's  legislation  for  feed  grains  and  soybeans? 


Commerce      Secretary      Hodges      Boosts 
Courteous    Salesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

I      -  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   SEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodses  ha.s 
written  a  striking  article  on  the  fading 
art  of  salesman.ship  in  the  United  States. 
The  piece  appears  in  the  June  18  issue 
of  This  Week  magazine  and  is  entitled, 
■  How  To  Start  Things  Booming  Again," 

In  thi.s  article  Secretary  Hodges  pro- 
poses a  three-point  code  for  <a>smen, 
which  might  be  summarized  by  thf  one 
word:   "courtesy" 

The  Secretary  points  out  that  :f  we 
did  a  better  selling  job  at  home  it  could 
bring  about  an  important  shift  m  how 
the  consumers  divide  their  income  be- 
tween spending  and  saving  A  1 -percent 
shift  in  favor  of  spending  would  mean 
sales  of  about  $3  5  billion  worth  of  goods. 
f)nce  consumer  goods  sell  better,  busi- 
nessmen will  be  more  inclined  to  invest 
m  modern  machinery,  which  is  a  key 
10  prosperity  at  home,  and  to  success  in 
competing  for  the  export  market  This 
IS  but  one  of  many  challenging  points  in 
the  Secretary's  essay 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Start   Things  Booming  Again 
(By  Secretary  or  Commerce  Luther  Hodges) 

Washington.  D  C  -It  appears  that  I 
touched  a  sensitive  spot  when  1  said  to  a 
press   conference   recentlv 

"If  you  really  want  to  find  what's  wrong 
with  this  country,  then  you  ought  to  see 
how   little    we  are   trying   to  sell.     Try  to  go 


to  a  hotel  and  see  how  you  are  handled  by 
the  clerk  or  try  a  railroad  for  courtesy  and 
you'll  see  we  are  not  doing  a  half  job  of 
selling  in  this  country." 

Aggrieved  cries  came  from  representatives 
of  industries  I  had  cited  as  showing  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  attention  to  customers. 
Spokesmen  for  hotels,  airlines,  railroads,  all 
pointed  out,  and  quite  correctly,  that  for 
some  years  they  have  conducted  training 
programs  in  customer  service. 

Yet  all  of  us— housewives  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen— have  had  experiences  of  the  kind 
I  complained  about.  Yotir  letters  made 
plain  to  me  that  we  need  to  put  a  lot  more 
courtesy  and  enterprise  into  our  selling. 
They'd  be  wonderful  qualities  In  our  dally 
lives,  whatever  our  occupation,  and  applied 
to  selling,  would  do  much  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  to  higher  ground. 

Listen  to  what  a  Tennessee  man  wrote 
me: 

"What  an  understatement  you  made.  I 
have  visited  .six  auto  dealers  to  try  to  trade 
for  a  new  caj-.  Only  one  dealer  really  tried 
to  trade  with  me  and  I  purchased  his  car, 
and  honestly,  I  least  preferred  his  make. 
One  tried  a  little  to  sell  me  and  the  other 
four  left  the  impression  they  would  rather 
keep  their  cars." 

Or  a  man  from  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

"I  am  a  small  businessman  and  I  know 
how  rough  it  is  to  try  and  get  someone  to 
sell  something." 

A  Norfolk,  Va.,  man  who  has  been  In  sales 
work  53  years  says: 

"Customers  should  be  treated  right  and 
not  given  any  fancy  upstaging.  I  could 
recite  Instances  again  and  again  of  my  own 
experiences,  when  I've  wanted  to  buy  some- 
thing, some  Item  I  really  needed,  and  had 
the  cash  right  in  my  hands — and  I  Just 
didn't  get  the  service." 

HOTELS    AND    AIRLINES,    HEAR    THIS 

From  Wlnston-Salem,  NC  ,  comes  a  com- 
plaint that  an  airline  "has  thrown  me  off 
more  flights  because  they  have  been  over- 
sold and  haven't  been  the  least  bit  covirtcous 
about  It."  After  noting  also  that  "In  hotels 
with  national  reputations"  he  has  been  put 
"in  rooms  not  reconditioned  for  occupancy," 
this  citizen  declares: 

"If  they  would  do  a  good  Job  of  selling 
their  product,  the  public  would  bend  over 
backward  to  support  them." 


The  same  anemic  attitude  toward  sales- 
manship that  is  draining  vitality  from  our 
domestic  economy  also  drags  our  export  level 
below  what  it  can  and  should  be. 

The  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  sent 
export  survey  teams  to  key  areas  of  the  world 
last  year.  Our  experts  who  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  came  back  and  told 
us  of  a  startling  number  of  cases  in  which 
potential  new  customers  had  been  almost 
literally  turned  away.  They  heard  com- 
plaints from  executives  of  more  than  100 
firms  "down  under"  Though  growing  In 
the  special  soil  of  the  exf)ort  situation,  most 
of  them  originate  In  the  same  root  as  our 
selling  Uoubles  at  home — we're  Just  not 
being  courteous  to  the  customer 

I  was  shocked  and  ashamed  to  bear  that 
Australian  businessmen,  and  many  of  their 
colleagues  in  other  lands,  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  US  firms  failed  to  answer  their  mall, 
acknowledge  orders,  or  supply  needed  tech- 
nical Information. 

The  situation  is  similar  In  our  own  back- 
yard— Mexico  and  Central  America  Though 
we  are  still  the  leading  supplier  there,  our 
share  of  the  market  has  been  declining, 
while  West  Germany,  Japan,  and  others  are 
improving  their  positions.  Why?  Not  just 
lower  prices.  The  150  local  businessmen 
interviewed  in  this  area  said  we  could  over- 
come a  price  disadvantage  of  as  much  as 
16  percent — if  we  gave  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  local  distributors  on 
such  matters  as  credit,  delivery,  service, 
parts,  and  packaging. 

Thoughtful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  customer — that's  our  problem  every- 
where. But  so  pitifully  little  is  being  done 
about  It  in  relation  to  the  need  Only  about 
1  percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  sales  and 
service  are  teJclng  extension  courses  In  dis- 
tribution. And  less  than  10  percent  of  in- 
dustry's research  dollar  goes  to  improve  the 
efflciency  of  marketing  the  products  that  are 
improved  with  the  other  90  percent. 

needed:     6     MILLION    EXPERTS    ON    SELLING 

Without  more  training,  where  will  we  get 
the  6  million  additional  people  who  will  be 
needed  during  the  next  decade  in  sales, 
clerical,  and  service  occupations?  How  will 
they  learn  to  sell  and  service  the  deluge  of 
new  products  that's  on  the  way — even  today, 
about  one-third  of  all  sales  revenue  is  from 
products  that  did  not  exist  10  years  ago. 
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Salesmanship  alone,  of  course,  will  not 
provide  a  magic  solution  to  our  complex  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  whole  package  of  constructive 
proposals  to  help  us  grow.  But  I  believe 
t;alesman£hlp  can  give  Just  that  extra  push 
we  need  to  get  moving  toward  the  new 
heights  of  which  oar  economy  Is  capable. 

If  we  did  a  better  selling  Job  at  home.  It 
could  bring  about  a  slight  but  important 
shift  in  huw  we  consumers  divide  our  in- 
come between  spending  and  saving.  During 
the  prosperous  year  1956  we  spent  93.7  per- 
cent of  oiu-  personal  income  after  taxes;  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1960.  only  92.4.  A  1  per- 
cent shift  In  favor  of  spending  would  moan 
sales  of  about  $3,500  million  more  goods. 
Once  consumer  goods  start  moving  faster, 
businessmen  will  be  more  inclined  to  Invest 
in  modern  m.ichlnery.  which  Is  a  key  to 
prosperity  at  home  to  success  in  competing 
for  the  export  market. 

IX  we  project  a  vigorous  desire  to  serve 
we  should  ali>o  be  able  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  selling  abroad.  Today  we  send  only 
4  percent  of  our  gioss  national  product  into 
the  channels  of  world  trade,  a  far  smaller 
percentage  than  other  nations.  We — busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Government  together — have 
a  heavy  stake  in  Increasing  exports.  For 
business  it  means  greater  profits.  For  labor, 
every  $6,000  of  export  sales  provides  one  Job. 
For  the  Government,  and  that  means  for 
all  of  us.  It  helps  keep  the  dollar  sound,  as 
the  President  has  pledged  to  do. 

Any  businessman  who  really  wants  to  sell 
his  products  or  services  at  home  or  abroad 
can  get  help  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Suppose  he  wan"^  to  know  where  the  best 
domestic  sales  opportunities  are.  He  can 
draw  on  $135  million  worth  of  our  census 
statistics,  some  of  them  broken  down  as 
fine  as  a  city  block 

HELP     IN     SELLING     OVERSEAS 

If  he  wants  to  sell  overaeas  (and  I  hope 
more  manufacturers  will — today  less  than  5 
percent  do)  we  can  help  him  with  Informa- 
tion we  and  the  State  Department  collect 
from  260  oversea  points.  (Much  of  this  ma- 
terial is  published  in  our  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  available  for  $6  a  year  from  the 
VS.  Government  Printing  Office.  A  bit  of 
selling  by  Luther  Hodges,  with  no  apologies 
made  I 

Businessmen  and  women  who  have  tapped 
the  resources  of  our  Washington  or  field 
offices  often  tell  us  that  this  act  was  the 
stsirtlng  point  of  their  selling-success  stories. 
Mrs.  Helen  Sullivan,  export  nivanager  of  Mix- 
ermoblle  Manufnctiu-ers.  Portland.  Oreg  , 
offers  this  colorful  example: 

"The  first  step  '^e  took  was  to  analsrze  the 
foreign  market  with  the  help  of  the  local 
department  of  conmerce 

"It  was  up  to  us  to  make  each  one  of  oiu- 
prospective  dealers  feel  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  could  se  1  Scoopmoblles  for  us  and 
that  his  success  vias  the  most  important  job 
that  we  had. 

"We  followed  with  the  very  best  possible 
service  we  could  render.  To  illustrate:  A 
cable  from  Stockholm  advised  us  they  had  a 
machine  down  at  Klruna,  at  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  could  we  arfrelght  the  repair  part. 
Well,  I  dashed  dcwnstalrs  to  make  sure  we 
had  tbe  part,  tagged  it  for  export,  sent  out 
an  SOS  for  the  b<  xer -carpenter,  and  dashed 
b.^ck  upstairs  to  make  up  the  shipping  pa- 
pers. Within  40  oilnutes  that  part  was  on 
its  way  to  the  Elrport.  The  Swedes  now 
think  that  Scoopmoblles  are  the  next  best 
thing  to  nude  bathing." 

We  may  never  face  the  same  problem  a.": 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  but  whether  we're  doing  busi- 
ness across  the  Atlantic  or  on  Broadway  or 
Broad  Street,  let's  take  the  "How  can  I  help 
you?"  approach. 

Businessmen  must  study  Intensively  the 
ctistomer's    needs    and    wants,    using    both 


Government  data  and  personal  investigation. 
Then  they  should  do  some  critical  self -ques- 
tioning: "Is  our  product,  in  the  form  we  now 
make  and  package  it.  Just  what  the  customer 
can  best  use?  Could  we  perhaps  adapt  it 
Just  a  little  better  to  his  requirements?" 

Having  made  sure  what  the  customer 
w.'ints,  they  face  the  all -Impwrtant  step  of 
presenting  the  product  to  him.  That  boils 
down  finally  to  an  effective  person-to-person 
contact.  The  best  advertising  in  the  world 
would  be  useless  if  a  rude  or  uninterested 
salesperson  handles  the  Job. 

We  must  face  up  to  our  growing  need  for 
salespeople  who  radiate  courtesy  and  an  at- 
titude of  service  to  the  customer,  and  have 
the  knowledge  about  the  product  to  be  really 
helpful.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  career 
In  selling  must  recognize  that  it  takes  train- 
ing, and  from  time  to  time  retraining,  to 
keep  up  with  change. 

THE    ONE-WORD    SECRET    OF    SELLING 

Some  may  ask.  "Is  a  career  in  sales  worth 
that  much  effort?"  I  can  testify  that  it  is. 
both  in  financial  reward  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being  of  service. 

The  problem  of  salesmanship  is  not  a  prob- 
lem for  businessmen  alone.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  an  attitude  toward  i>eople, 
which  concerns  every  one  of  us.  It  could  be 
boiled  down  to  the  one  word  "courtesy." 
defined  as  a  regard  for  the  other  fellow. 

If  we  breathe  this  spirit  Into  ovu'  transac- 
tions we'll  get  results  I  know  I  have  always 
found  this  so.  During  my  first  campaign 
for  public  office.  I  Introduced  myself  to  a 
stranger  and  told  him  I'd  like  hlrn  to  vote 
for  me  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.     "I  will,"  he  said 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  hl:5  prompt 
response  that  I  asked,  "Why?" 

He  said.  Because  you're  the  flist  person 
who's  ever  been  Interested  enough  to  ask 
me." 


Detroit  area,  especially  to  those  whose 
unemployment  benefits  have  expired. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  Federal  case 
out  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  last  place 
you  would  expect  to  find  such  serious 
matters  being  joked  about. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Jolin  Lesinski,  of 
Michigan,  on  Recent  Drop  in  Consumer 
Price    Index 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1961 
Mr.  LESINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker, 

Down  goes  the  beefsteak 

Up  goes  the  rent 
This  lowers  the  index 

By  one-tenth  percent. 

Take  time  out 

For  three  strong  cheers 
Well  be  living  on  nothing 

In  83  years. 

On  Jmie  27,  1961,  the  shght  drop  in 
the  May  consumer  price  index  was  an- 
nounced by  the  DeF>artment  of  Labor  in 

the  poetic  language  I  have  just  quoted. 
Webster  defines  poetry  as  "the  embodi- 
ment in  appropriate  language  of  beauti- 
ful or  high  thought." 

I  do  not  know  what  my  C(jlleagues 
think  about  this,  but  personaUy  I  do  not 
find  the  language  used  by  the  Lat>or  De- 
partment to  be  either  appropriate  or 
beautiful.  I  think  I  can  tak'^  a  joke 
with  the  rest.  but.  believe  me.  con.sumcr 
prices  these  days  are  no  joke  to  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  we  have  in  the 


Samuel  Devine  on  the  TfTanion  fur-Li m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1961 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
pearing as  guest  speaker  on  the  Manion 
Forum  on  June  11,  1961.  His  excellent 
presentation  over  the  forum'.s  national 
hookup,  entitled  "Nanoiial  Debt:  Finan- 
cial Tower  of  Babel."  should  be  must 
reading  for  every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  broadcast  follows: 

Dean  Manion.  Several  years  ago,  a  young 
man  went  to  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  bearing  the  prayerful  good  wishes  of 
many  people  in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  his  forebears  had  lived 
In  honor  and  distinction  for  generations. 

I  was  among  those  who  hoped  and  prayed 
for  the  success  of  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Lef.pes  Devine,  and  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. It  is  with  a  very  special  pleasure 
that  I  present  him  to  you  at  this  time.  Con- 
gressman Devine,  welcome  to  the  Manion 
Forum. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion. 
You  know,  a  little  over  20  years  ago,  when  I 
walked  Into  a  law  school  class  for  constitu- 
tional law,  the  professor  greeted  all  of  tbe 
students  with  this  statement:  "Anyone  on 
the  final  examination  who  cannot  write  in 
detaU  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence will  faU  the  examination  and 
fail  the  coiirse  in  constitutional  law." 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  every  student 
In  that  class  knew  that  the  professor  meant 
what  he  said  and  complied,  and  I  don't  think 
that  anyone  failed  in  that  particular  ques- 
tion. 

The  professor  of  the  constitutional  law 
class  at  that  time  w;\s  Clarence  Manion.  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  feel.  Dean  Manion.  that 
the  philosophy  that  you  engendered  in  your 
many  students  while  a  law  school  professor 
has  perhaps,  in  a  subliminal  fashion,  molded 
my  philosophy,  as  has  been  indicated  In  my 
voting  record  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  dtiring  the  past  2^  years. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  on  your  program. 
Is  to  talk  about  one  of  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment today  that  I  feel  is  In  a  very,  very 
serious  field.  And  that  is  the  question  of 
reduction  of  our  national  debt. 

On  March  8,  1960,  1  introduced  a  bill.  Of 
course.  Congress  adjourned  before  final  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  bill  and  I  have  again, 
in  this  recent  session  of  Congress,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1961,  introduced  another  bill.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  have  a  i>crcentage 
of  the  estimated  revenue  each  year  applied 
to  national  debt  reduction. 

Under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
required  to  transmit  the  budget  to  Congress 
within  the  first  15  days  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion. This  section  also  gives  general  direc- 
tions for  submitting  this  estimate  and  al- 
lows latitude  In  recommending  expeno'tures. 
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except  for  th  s«  >'  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Section  202  cf  the  ac:  provides  that  the 
President  shall  recommend  the  manner  in 
which  any  deficiency  In  the  budget  shall  be 
financed,  that  is.  through  new  taxes,  loons 
or  other  means  I  And  no  specific  reference 
in  this  act  to  congressional  intent  Indicat- 
ing that  the  budge*,  should  be  balanced  or 
the  national  debt  reduced. 

CXTT  FMSIDEKT  TO  90  PBtCENT  SPENDING  MONEY 

I  propose  a  new  section  outlining  such  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  Congress.  Although 
this  bill  Ls  short,  It  would  have  quite  an  Im- 
pact on  the  present  method  of  submitting 
budget  proposals.  It  U  apparent  under  this 
bill,  and  the  number,  by  the  way.  Is  H  R 
2471.  that  the  President  In  submitting  the 
budget  could  only  consider  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  revenues  for  general  expendlttires 
because  10  percent  must  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt 

It  Is  also  apparent,  under  present  law,  that 
he  cannot  revise  any  estimates  for  expendi- 
tures submitted  by  the  legislative  branch  or 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  initial  burden  Is 
placed  on  the  executive  branch  to  effect 
e'"onom:es  and  give  a  budget  to  the  Congress 
providing  ror  systematic  debt  reduction. 
Congres.-  must  then  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  supprjrting  such  a  program 

I  have  suggested  the  method  of  limiting 
tne  Preside:.-,  •»hoe%er  he  may  be.  and  vou 
should  keep  in  mind  that  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced during  President  Eisenhowers  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  under  the  current 
President  in  submitting  his  budget  primarily 
because  we  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
limit  congressional  action. 

To  place  such  a  restriction  on  Congress 
would  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
since  the  present  wording  of  article  1.  sec- 
tion 7,  of  the  Constitution  places  no  restric- 
tions on  Congress  In  making  appropriations. 
Secondly,  since  most  of  the  appropriations 
are  to  finance  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  most  of  the  Improvement  In 
budgetary  procedures  must  be  accomplished 
t  .^  e  r  ? 

It  seem.s  logical,  therefore,  to  suggest 
changes  in  the  area  where  they  can  reason- 
ably be  e.xpected  to  be  accomplished  under 
law  Congress  could  not  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  resulting  increased  expendi- 
tures affecting  the  budget  program  under 
this  proposal  and  this  Is  precisely  where  the 
responsibility   belongs. 

You  know  s';  m.any  people  are  Inclined 
to  criticize  an  administration  because  of  ex- 
penditures but  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  President  cannot  appropriate 
money,  the  departments  cannot  appropriate 
money,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  appropriate  the  money  and.  of  course. 
there  is  where  t!-;e  resp'^r.^ibility  Is  and 
should  be 

AU  of  us  have  received  the  benefits  of 
studies,  opini.;r..s  cl:.s.sertations  and  advice  on 
the  pros  and  con.s  ,'.  debt  reduction.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  A  tr.o.se  who  strongly  believe 
the  debt  must  be  reduced.  My  main  reason 
IS  the  prohibitive  cr.st  required  to  maintain 
:t  The  second  Urges:  expenditure  in  the 
budget  !s  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
In  Mscil  1961  it  is  «9  585  billion,  or  12  per- 
cent of  the  budget  expenditures  Think 
of  the  constructive  programs  that  could 
have  been  financed  with  only  a  portion  of 
this,  not  to  mention  tax  relief  for  the  general 
public. 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  statistics  and 
argument^  to  support  this  contention,  but  I 
would  like  to  give  you  one  Illustration.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  this  debt  reduction  proposal, 
and  Congress  were  to  accept  such  budget 
reduction  recommendations,  it  would  take 
approximately  34  years  to  clean  up  the  en- 
tire national  debt  and  Interest.  It  would 
cost  $434  9  billion  over  the  34-year  period 
for  both  principal  and  interest. 


TTMI:     FOR      YOL-R     TUANQfU-IZER 

I  have  for  this  illustration  used  a  basic  3 
percent  Inu.'rest  figxire  for  my  computations, 
and  in  adchtlon  to  the  »285  billion  prin- 
cipal, there  Is  $1499  billion  of  Interest. 
If  we  do  not  pay  anything  on  the  public  debt 
and  It  remains  static  for  34  years,  we  will 
pay  %32b»  bllUon  In  interest  alone. 

So,  for  an  additional  »109  billion  over  a 
period  of  34  years,  we  will  end  up  com- 
pletely free  of  the  debt  of  over  $285  billion. 
One  question  that  occurs  to  anyone  study- 
ing this  proposal  concerns  the  relatively 
large  percentage  of  revenue  I  have  suggested 
for  the  debt  payment. 

Let  me  *iy  that  I  deliberately  decided  on 
a  substantlil  payment  since  It  U  not  my  in- 
tention to  make  this  a  painless  operation. 
It  may  take  just  such  a  shock  as  I  propose 
In  this  bill  to  bring  out  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem 

Under  the  1961  budget  It  would  have  been 
required  to  apply  68.4  billion  for  debt  reduc- 
tion and  «£  6  blilion  for  interest  Perhaps  a 
first  year  appropriation  of  $18  billion  Just  for 
what  we  owe  will  awaken  many  to  realize 
there  Isn't  any  money  tree  here  in  Wash- 
ington; that  all  of  the  so-called  Federal 
funds  really  come  originally  from  the  tax- 
payers back  home. 

There  Is  no  easy,  quick  solution  to  saving 
10  percent  In  the  budget.  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  forced  economy.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  could  operate  Just  as  efll- 
clently  on  10  percent  less  money  than  what 
we  are  presently  spending.  I  think  there 
have  be>  n  examples  cited  time  and  again  of 
tremendous  Government  waste  and  expendi- 
tures which  are  needless  Savings  can  be 
ma^e  In  our  operation  and  the  best  way  to 
do  It  Is  to  limit  expenditures  of  the  various 
departments 

You  know,  Mark  Twain  once  said:  "Every- 
one tallu  about  the  weather  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  It."  He  could  Just  as  well 
have  been   talking  about  the  national   debt 

Even  though  many  congressional  reports 
are  full  oi  statements  regarding  the  national 
debt,  positive  action  on  the  program  has  been 
meager. 

WIDE    OPEN    RO^D    TO     B\NKmUPTCT 

Almost  100  years  ago  In  1862,  Congress  did 
enact  legislation  which  In  part  made  a 
permanent  appropriation  for  1  percent  of 
the  entire  debt  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  purchase  or  payment  of  na- 
tional debt. 

This  provision  was  restated  in  a  section  of 
the  code  and  remained  on  the  books  until 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Victory  Uberty 
Loan  Act  In  1919.  And  that  superseded  one 
section  of  the  code — It  also  provided  for  a 
sinking  fund  In  which  annual  payments  of 
2'2  percent  of  the  outstanding  national  debt, 
as  of  July  1,  1920.  should  be  made. 

And  It  goes  on  and  on.  but  still  this  debt 
has  become  more  and  more  vast,  continually 
Increasing,  and.  In  fact,  I  suppose  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  be  asked  by  the  admin- 
istration to  again  Increase  the  debt  celling 
to  meet  some  of  their  so-called  deficit  spend- 
ing programs. 

This  staggering  debt  and  Interest  can  only 
perpetuate  Inflation,  and  lead  to  more  finan- 
cial problems  and  an  ultimate  bankrupt 
economy. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  owe  this  debt  and  start  paying 
on  it.  We  cant  continue  to  Ignore  It — It 
won't  go  away  by  Itself. 

Let's  not  worry  about  why  It  Is  so  large  or 
what  has  made  it  or  who  Is  responsible,  but 
simply  how  can  we  effectively  reduce  It  with- 
out hindering  the  necessary  services  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  current  books  by  Parkinson  has 
a  law  that  can  be  summarized  as:  "Expendi- 
tures will  always  rise  to  meet  Income." 


This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of 
government  Since  we  apparently  cannot 
repeal  Parkinson's  Law.  maybe  we  can  ac- 
complish the  desired  result  by  enacting  a 
new  law 

I  think  the  people  back  home  are  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  all  of  the  programs 
that  the  Government  plans  to  do  for  them; 
they  are  sick  and  tired  of  paying  more  and 
more  taxes  for  more  and  more  things,  and 
I  think  that.  II  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  face  up  to  our  responslbllitlos 
In  meeting  this  problem.  Inflation  can  be 
thwarted;  materially  we  can  cut  our  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

You  know,  the  President  In  hU  Inaugural 
address  said  that  the  people  should  ask  what 
they  can  do  for  their  Government  rather 
than  what  the  Government  can  do  for  the 
people. 

This  country  became  great,  not  through 
big  government,  but  through  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  through  Individual  Initiative 
and  through  freedom  of  the  Individual — not 
through  the  many,  many  Government  con- 
trols that  all  of  these  programs  seem  to 
perpetuate    from    time    Immemorial. 

Thank  you.   I>an   Manion. 

DE.AN  Manion  Thank  you.  Congreasman 
Sam  Leepe«  Devine.  of  Ohio. 

My  friends,  this  courageous  Representa- 
tive has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  most  serious 
danger  threatening  our  country  today. 
namely,  national  bankruptcy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  administration.  Con- 
gressman A.  J.  MtTLTEa.  has  Introduced  an- 
other bill  In  Congress  now  (H  Res  6800) 
which  would  wipe  out  all  gold  reserves  be- 
hind the  dollar  and  leave  us  holding  print- 
ing press  money — dollars  worth  merely  the 
paper  they  are  written  on. 

If  this  happens,  our  economic  system  will 
collapse  and  we  will  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Communlsu  without  a  shot  being  fired 
by  either  side. 

Forced  economy  Is  precisely  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  now  and  this  bill  will 
supply  that  need  Tell  your  Congressman  to 
Join  Congressman  Devine  In  sponsoring  and 
promoting  H_R  2471 

The  best  defense  against  this  Impending 
disaster  Is  the  radical  offensive  operation 
proposed  In  the  speech  you  have  Just  beard 


Joint  Baltic  States  Freedom  Committ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NrW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  June  18.  1961.  a  Joint  Baltic 
Staties  Preedom  Committee  solemnly 
commemorated  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  first  mass  deportations — June  13.  14. 
15.  1941— from  the  Baltic  States  to 
Sit>eria  and  Asia.  These  deportations 
were  earned  out  by  the  Soviets  because 
these  freedom-loving  people  protested 
the  occupation  and  communization  of 
their  land.  This  commemoration  was 
held  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Peace  Auditorium  in  New  York  City. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  message  I  sent  to  this  meet- 
ing: 

I  wish  to  Join  with  you  In  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  tragic  days  20  years  ago 
when  the  first  mass  deportations  from  the 
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Baltic  States  were  carried  on  and  these  coun- 
tries subsequently  taken  over  by  Communist 
tyranny. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  In  this 
free  country  remember  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate.  It  Is  only  through  reminding 
ourselves  of  this  tragedy  and  the  other 
tragedies  of  Eastern  Europe  that  we  can 
safeguard  our  Nation  from  the  threat  of 
communism  We  must  continue  our  fight  to 
maintain  freedom  and  bring  to  all  nations 
the  right  of  self-determination. 


Signs  of  the  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

Of 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

ii--    I.^■■DIAN^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  20.  1961 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana  Mr 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  10 
terms.  I  have  learned  by  experience  to 
look  aroiind  me  lor  what  I  consider  to  be 
signs  of  the  time? 

Certainly.  I  have  been  worried  by  the 
p>ell-mell  rush  toward  an  omnijx)tent 
Federal  Government  that  I  have  ob- 
served. Each  succeeding  day  and  each 
succeeding  action  of  this  administra- 
tion has  t)een  nothing  to  quiet  this  worry. 
To  the  contrary,  it  has  been  sharp)ened. 

Just  this  week,  Mr  Speaker,  a  group  of 
Hoosiers  went  to  Chicago  to  try  and  halt, 
by  legal  means,  the  blackmail  of  this 
coimtry  by  Fidel  Castro,  the  Eichmann  of 
the  Caribbean,  Their  purfwse  was 
clear — to  stop  by  litigation  the  paying  of 
ransom  by  our  Nation  under  any  guise. 

While  there,  one  of  their  group.  22- 
year-old  Richard  Allen,  an  Didianapolis 
claims  adjuster,  was  asked  to  be  a  guest 
on  a  Chicago  television  program  called 
"At  Random"  arid  presided  over  by  Irv 
Kupcinet.  a  Chicago  newspaperman.  He 
was  not  a  guest,  however:  he  was  picked 
as  a  victim.  His  inquisitors  included 
Mr.  Steve  Allen,  of  entertainment  and 
lost-cause  fame;  Allen's  wife,  Jayne; 
UAW  Vice  President  Duane  Greathouse; 
and  others. 

A  sign  of  the  times  was  much  in  evi- 
dence in  one  of  Mr  Steve  Allen's  ques- 
tions. The  thought  of  Federal  omnipo- 
tence was  clear  in  Mr  Allen's  question  of 
the  Hoosier  Mr.  Allen: 

What  right  has  a  peasant,  so  to  si>eak.  to 
file  against  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States? 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  sign  of  our 
times.  What  right  has  a  single  citizen 
to  take  action  against  the  lordly  Fed- 
eral Government,  indeed. 

I  say  that  every  citizen  has  every  right 
in  the  world  to  do  just  that;  question 
the  Federal  Government.  The  day  that 
right  is  also  usurped  will  be  a  black  day. 
indeed,  for  the  freedom  of  all  men. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Indianapolis,  has  an  in- 
herent right  to  act  in  this  way.  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  American  citizen.  His  lights  were 
won  at  Yorktown  and  cemented  anew  at 
Gettysburg,  on  San  Juan  Hill,  at  Tokyo, 
in    Berlin,    on   every    battlefield    where 


American  .soldiers  fought  and  died  for 
the  right  of  the  individual  as  opposed 
t-o  the  rights  of  the  Federal  GovfTnment 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Indianapolis,  not  only  has 
the  right  to  act  bvit  .should  act  as  he 
sees  fit.  Such  muddleheadecl  enter- 
tainers as  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ciilifornia, 
should  stick  to  their  pianos  and  tele- 
visiori  sets  and  stop  going  abcut  cam- 
paigning for  every  cause  they  can  latch 
onto  for  publicity  purposes. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  say 
that  I.  for  one,  support  this  move  to 
stop,  by  legal  means,  the  administration 
approved  machinations  of  the  tractor 
committee  and  Castro,  the  Eichmann 
of  the  Caribbean,  who  would  trade  trac- 
tors for  people  even  as  his  Na;:i  prede- 
cest^r  would  have  swapped  trucks  for 
Jews. 


the   President's  Committee  on  Juvenile   De- 
h!iquency   and   Youth   Crime. 

Your    interest    in    the    Commitiee    is    \ery 
much  appreciated 

Sincerely  yours, 

LAWRENtt  F    OBrien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


President  John  F.  Kennedy  Establishes 
the  President  s  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNl\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1961 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  my  other 
colleagues,  a  copy  of  the  Execi:tive  Or- 
der No.  10940.  'Establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime,"  dated  at  the 
White  House.  May  11.  1961. 

My  continuing  interest  in  tin?  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime 
chiefly  extends  from  my  great  privilege 
a  goodly  number  of  years  ago  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  Calif,,  when  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  being  the  chief  juve- 
nile oflBcer  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
juvenile  court  under  the  Honorable  Cur- 
tis T.  Wilbur,  one  of  the  most  able,  be- 
loved juvenile  judges  in  the  history  of 
our  beloved  Nation. 

Executive  Order  No.  10940  as  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  is  but  another  crystal-clear 
evidence  of  the  established  fact  of  his 
vigorous  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
future  citizenship  of  our  belovec  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  present  adult  cit  zenship. 

I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  associates,  and 
specifically  include  therein  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  for  his  manifestly  vigorous  in- 
terest  and  activity  in  this   same   vital 

area: 

The  Whitf  Housf. 
Washingt07}.D.C..May  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Clyde  E>oyle. 
House  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  15.  As  you  requested.  1  am 
enclosing  copies  of  Executive  Order  No, 
10940,  dated  May  11,  1961.  which  establishes 


Executive    Order    10940,    Establishing    the 
President's    Commit-tee    on    Jivenile    De- 

LINQUENCT    AND    YOUTH     CRIME 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  and  develop  programs 
and  policies  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Its 
younger  citizens:   and 

Whereas  the  steady  growth  in  the  Inci- 
dence of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  national 
problem  of  major  concern;   and 

Whereas  there  is  a  demonstrated  need 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  promptly  mobilized  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  direction  In  a  national  effort  to 
strengthen  our  social  structure  and  to  cor- 
relate, at  all  levels  of  government.  Juvenile 
and  youth  services;  that  training  of  person- 
nel for  Juvenile  and  youth  programs  be  In- 
tensified; and,  that  research  to  develop  more 
effective  measures  for  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime  be  broadened  Now,  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  It  is  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee")  The  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  desig- 
nate an  official  or  employee  of  his  depart- 
ment as  an  alternate  member  who  shall  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  In  lieu  of  the 
regular  member  whenever  the  regular  mem- 
ber is  unable  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  and  the  alternate  member  shall 
while  serving  as  such  have  in  all  respects 
the  same  status  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  does  the  regular  member  for  whom  he 
is  serving.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Judiciary  to  participate  in 
its  deliberations. 

Sec  2.  The  Committee  (1)  shall  review, 
evaluate,  and  promote  the  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to    Juvenile   delinquency    and    youth    crime; 

(2)  shall  stimulate  experimentation.  Innova- 
tion, and  Improvement  In  Federal  programs; 

(3)  shall  encourage  cooperation  and  the 
sharing  of  Information  between  Federal 
agencies  and  State,  local,  and  private  organ- 
izations having  similar  responsibilities  and 
interests;  (4)  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  on 
measures  to  make  more  effective  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime. 

S^.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  tha^f<2  and  not  more  than 
21^embers.  who  sMatl  be  persons  ( including 
pK/rtons  from  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions) who  are  recognized  authorities  in  pro- 
fessional or  technical  fields  related  to  Juve- 
nile delinquency  or  youth  crime,  or  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public  who  are 
leaders  in  programs  concerned  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  youth  crime,  and  who  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  consultation  with  the  Commit- 
tee and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commit- 
tee,    The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
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Tbe  -American  Legtoa  in  Queens  County, 
N.Y. 

! 

EXmS'SICN'  OF  F..-M*-.P.KS 

y 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

r>.'  t:-:e  ho';-e  of  r.?:pp..^   .-.n"t.'\tives 

Mr      .ADDABBO      Mr      Speaker,     on 

J.-:.e  1^  ar.d  1"  l.-ol.  *.he  Queens  County 
Counc.:.  .\nier.can  Legion,  Department 
of  .New  York,  held  its  43d  annual  con- 
vf  nuon  :n  the  F.f:h  Congressional  Dis- 
tnct  of  Neis-  Y..:<.  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  In  this  body.  The 
F:fth  District  was  proud  to  be  host  to 
th..s  f.ne  organization. 

The  American  Legion  in  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  is  an  organization  that  we 
are  all  proud  to  call  our  own.  It  has  a 
Ion?  and  distinguished  service  to  vet- 
erans and  to  the  community  at  large.  It 
is  militan-ly  patriotic  and  anti-Com- 
munist. The  men  who  have  headed  this 
inLzation  have  been  outstanding  citi- 
...    .n  every  respect. 

I:  is  my  pleasure  to  here  congratulate 
ir.c  rjut:'oin;:  County  Commander.  Mel- 
v.n  Wo::nsl>:y.  and  his  .sUfI  on  the  fine 
reco.'-d  of  achievement  in  the  past  year, 
and  to  welcome  the  new  Coimty  Com- 
mander, Ramon  L.  Tinagero,  and  his 
staff  and  to  »iih  them  :i  most  successful 
year  of  service. 


Aiiirest  by  tii«  HoaoraJbU  WilEu  M. 
Tick,  of  Virfi'ia,  at  tibc  Commernora- 
tire  C«reBO«7  MarioBf  tLe  lOOtii  Aa- 
■iTeTMry  of  tie  IQIIiBf  in  Conkat  of 
tii«  Firil  Uaifonned  Officer  in  the  War 
B«tT«fe«a  tiie  States,  CapL  Joha  Quincy 
Marr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  S.MITH 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCrrATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

\'r  .=  M:rH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Concrxs- 
sioxAL  RzccHU),  I  insert  a  very  fi"**  and 
scholarly  speech  made  by  my  coUea«tie. 
former  Gov  Wn.L:»w  M  Tcck.  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Fairfax,  Va  ,  a:  the  commemo- 
rative ceremony  marking  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  killing  in  combat  of  the 
first  uniformed  ofl^er  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  Capt.  John  Qujicy 
Marr. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  occadoa  that 
bnngs  us  together  today  In  the  histortc 
county  of  Fairfax  nararallj  suggests  the 
earlier  and  later  history  of  our  cctiniry.  We 
have  met  here  to  participate  tn  the  oiMn- 
memoratlTe  cereaiony.  inddect  to  Uie  passing 
of  Capt  John  Qtilncy  Marr  of  the  Warren- 
ton  Rifles,  who  vas  tbe  first  commlsstaDed 
officer  killed  In  the  Clvii  War.  He  was  killed 
at  Fairrax  Courthouse  on  June  I.  1861.  He 
Is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  to  be  killed 
In  combat  between  uniformed  scldjers  It 
Is  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  the  first  c<-m- 
mlssioned  oflScer  killed  on  either  tide. 

Let  tis  go  back  and  review  and  relive  for 
a  few  monaents  what  happened  here  In  this 
Tillage  of  the  Confederate  fronuer  ICO  years 
ago  today: 

Fairfax,  once  known  as  Providence,  was 
import&nt  mainly  as  a  coxinty  seat.  The 
Truro  Episcopal  Church  was  here,  and  so  was 
the  Methodist  Church,  both  forerunners  of 
the  buildings  we  know  today.  Gathered 
airound  them  was  a  scattering  at  houses,  some 
large,  some  small,  enotigh  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  about  300.  The  hub  of  the 
sewdement  was  along  the  streets  Immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  the  courthouse.  Through  the 
Tillage,  as  now.  ran  Route  236.  the  Little 
River  Turnpike,  generally  referred  to  as 
Main  Street.  The  Fairfax  Station  Road, 
as  now.  met  tt  at  right  angles,  and  so  did 
Route  237  from  Pails  Church. 

As  the  war  clouds  developed.  Confederate 
troops  congregated  on  the  outskirts  of  Wash- 
ington, occupying  Alexandria  and  the  ridges 
In  Arlington  County  overlooking  the  Po- 
tocnac.  Ther^  they  lay,  watching,  and 
waiting. 

At  2  a.m..  May  24,  Union  troops  pushed 
across  the  Potomac  by  way  of  Ctialn  Bridge, 
the  Potomac  Aqueduct  at  what  Is  now  Key 
Bridge,  the  14th  Street  Bridge,  and  by 
steamer..  They  occupied  Alexandria  and  the 
Arlington  ridge. 

In  the  face  of  this  advance,  the  southern 
forces  fell  back  to  Fairfax  and  >ianay«a« 
and  threw  out  patrols  for  reconnaissance 
purposes.  The' Federals  did  the  same,  nerv- 
ously trying  to  leam  the  dispositions  and 
plans  of  the  enen^. 

On  the  night  of  May  31.  at  10.30  pm.,  a 
Federal  force  of  about  73  oflicers  and  men — 
Company  B  of  the  U.S.  E>ragoons,  mc«-e  for- 
mally  known   as    the   2d   VS.    Cavalry,   Jxist 


-w-c  f-r-m  -r  nths  of  Indian  flighting  in 
->i^^  •-'■  i.-r  p  Unkm  In  Arlington  County 
:  Fairfax,  the  most  advaneed 
:mm::.  jz:  r.f  i  oj  Xbm  CooXsderates.  They 
'•re  not  lupposed  to  eome  ail  the  way  to 
H-fii.'tax.  but  their  leader.  Lt.  Charles  H. 
r  jTT^pt..ziB.  took  matters  into  his  own  y^mrfXf 
.Lai  pusned  on.  Ignoring  orders.  The  war 
was  young.  There  had  been  Ttrtoaily  no 
DAttie  actlati. 

Tompkins  and  his  n»en  came  along  Rotite 
337.  the  road  tram  Fairfax  Circle  past  tbe 
old  Fairfax  Oolf  and  Country  Club  A  few 
nules  from  the  eourtltouse  they  encountered 
two  Confederate  pickets,  one  of  whom  was 
captured  and  the  other  ot  wliom  dashed 
bark  to  warn  the  town. 

Here  at  the  time  was  Lt.  Col  R  S.  "Dick- 
Ewell.  later  a  famed  Confederate  general. 
For  2  weeks  he  had  been  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  Fairfax.  He  w-m  stopping  at 
the  Union  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  comer 
across  frtxn  the  courthouse  now  occupied  by 
the  Bank  of  Fairfax,  a  hostelry  that  once 
bad  'been  operated  by  James  Jackson,  the 
irate  southerner  who  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore had  shot  snd  killed  Union  Colonel  t2iM- 
warth  for  taking  down  a  Confederate  flag 
from  the  roof  of  Jackson's  Inn  In  Alexandria. 
Also  on  hand  was  former  Oov.  William 
•TKxtra  BUir*  aoalth.  ot  Wa^renton.  Va  .  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  VS  Congress.  He 
had  arrived  in  tovn  that  aftemooo  and  was 
staying  at  the  home  of  Joshua  OunneU.  now 
the  Walter  Oliver  residence  across  from  the 
courthouse      He  was  «4  years  old. 

Troops  quartered  tn  the  town  Included  84 
members  of  the  Wirrenton  Rifles,  which  be- 
came Compsany  K  of  the  17th  Virginia  In- 
fantry. They  were  under  cotamand  of  Capt. 
John  Qulncy  Marr  and  were  armed  with 
ordinary  nfles.  without  bayoneu.  Also  here 
were  the  Rappahannock  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Capt,  John  Shack  Green,  and 
the  Prince  William  Horse,  under  C-piAln 
Thornton.  Scattered  through  these  last  two 
vmiU  were  a  few  guns  and  swords,  but  vir- 
tually no  ammunition. 

These  troops  occupied  the  heart  of  town, 
the  Prince  WUllam  Horse  sleeping  In  the 
Truro  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rappahannock 
Cavalry  In  the  courthouse,  and  the  Warren - 
ton  Rifles  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

It  was  10  minutes  after  3  o dock  in  the 
morning  when  the  Federals  reached  Fairfax, 
arriving  before  the  Confederate  coo3panles 
could  be  formed.  As  the  Invaders  turned 
Into  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  dashed 
through  it.  they  were  met  with  scattered 
firing  from  the  hotel,  the  courthouse,  and 
other  buildings.  A  famous  diarist  was  stay- 
ing that  night  at  the  home  of  the  Episcopal 
rector  In  Fairfax.  She  was  Mrs.  Judith 
McGulre.  whose  accounts  have  given  us  some 
of  our  best  pictures  of  the  war  period.  This 
is  how  she  described  the  appearances  of  the 
Federals: 

"We  were  aroused  by  a  volley  of  musketry 
not  far  from  our  windows.  Every  human 
being  In  the  house  sprang  up  at  once.  We 
soon  saw  a  body  of  cavalry  moving  up  the 
street,  and  as  they  passed  below  our  window 
we  distinctly  heard  the  commanders  order. 
•Half  They  again  proceeded  a  few  paces, 
turned  and  approached  slowly.  In  a  few 
moments  there  was  another  volley,  the  fir- 
ing rapid,  and  to  my  unpractlced  ear  there 
seemed  a  discharge  of  a  thousand  muskets. 
Then  came  the  same  body  of  cavalry  rushing 
by  In  wild  disorder.  Oaths  loud  and  deep 
were  heard  from  the  commander.  They 
again  formed  and  rode  quite  rapidly  Into 
the  village.  Another  volley  and  another, 
and  then  such  nishing  as  I  never  witnessed. 
The  cavalry  scampered  by,  the  commander 
calling  out  Halt.  Halt."  with  curses  and  Im- 
precaUons.     On,  on  they  went."* 

Mrs.  McGuire,  as  her  writing  indicates, 
had   witnessed    a   stirring   race.      The   Dni- 
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goons  actually  did  ride  madly  through  town, 
firing  at  random,  and  continued  on  down  the 
hill  toward  what  Is  now  Camp  Washington. 
The  Confederate  troops  in  the  meantime 
were  still  trying  to  organize.  The  Prince 
William  Horse  were  assembling  in  the 
churchyard  and  along  the  street,  and  the 
Rappahannock  Cavalry  were  gathering  be- 
hind a  high  board  fence  that  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  courthouse.  Captain  Marr 
formed  his  Warrenton  Rlfies  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  courthouse.  In  a  field  of 
clover  that  lay  in  front  of  the  Stevenson 
home,  the  home  today  of  Col  Edward  M. 
Offley. 

When  Governor  Smith  arrived  on  the 
scene,  he  immediately  took  charge.  Quickly 
he  tried  to  bring  organization  Into  the  con- 
fusion. The  Warrenton  Rifles  were  the  sol- 
diers with  the  guns,  he  was  told,  so  he  tried 
to  fliul  their  leader.  Captain  Marr.  but  Man- 
could  not  be  found  Presently  a  man.  bare- 
headed, in  his  shirt  sleeves,  bleeding  from 
a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  came  up  Smith 
recognized  him  as  Colonel  Ewell.  who  ex- 
plained that  he  had  attempted  to  run  across 
the  street  ahead  of  the  Dragoons  and  had 
been  shot.  His  uniform  coat  he  had  thrown 
aside  to  keep  the  enemy  from  identlfjrlng 
him  not  only  as  an  officer,  but  as  a  former 
member  of   the  Dragoons. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  Federals  came 
charging  back  up  toward  the  court  house, 
and  this  time  the  Confederates  were  ready. 
They  had  been  formed  t>ehlnd  buildings  and 
trees  and  the  court  house  fence,  and  they 
poured  a  hot  fire  at  the  Invaders,  such  a  de- 
fense that  the  Federals  scampered  off 
through  the  fields  to  the  road  leading  to 
Oakton  and  Vienna  As  they  retreated,  they 
left  behind  nine  horses  and  a  few  prisoners. 
Two  of  the  horses  had  fallen  under  Tomp- 
kliui.  one  of  them  badly  bruising  his  foot. 

While  the  attack  was  at  Its  peak,  women 
of  the  village  herded  their  children  and 
slaves  into  their  basements  and  other  points 
of  relative  safety  and  waited  This  was  the 
case  at  the  Thomas  Moore  home  next  door 
to  the  Methodist  Church  Among  the  serv- 
ants who  hovered  In  the  basement  of  this 
house  was  Jack  Rowe,  a  Negro  who  had  been 
with  the  family  for  many  years. 

Lieutenant  Tompkins  later  told  the  press 
that  during  the  entire  time  his  men  were 
in  the  village  there  was  constant  firing  from 
windows  and  doors  Doors  would  open  long 
enough  for  the  discharge  of  a  gun  and  then 
they  would  close  to  open  again  as  soon  as 
the  firearm  could  t>e  reloaded 

As  dawn  came  on.  the  excitement  died 
down.  Casualties  were  relatively  few.  Sev- 
eral men  had  t>een  wounded  on  both  sides. 

But  what  about  Captain  Marr? 

Jack  Rowe.  the  Negro  servant,  brought  the 
answer.  Shortly  after  daylight,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  basement  of  the 
Thomas  Moore  home,  he  came  upon  the  body 
of  Captain  Marr  lying  face  down  In  the  high 
clover  of  the  field  where  he  had  formed  his 
troops.  It  lay  800  feet  south.  46  degrees 
west,  of  the  present  monument  to  Marr 
erected  on  the  court  house  square  by  the 
Marr  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  on  June 
1.  1904.  He  had  t>een  killed  by  a  spent  bul- 
let that  struck  above  the  heart,  causing  his 
death  without  breaking  the  skin. 

Marr  was  one  of  Virginia's  outstanding 
citizens,  a  tall  man  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  a  full  deep  voice,  a  popular  speaker 
with  great  natural  wit  and  humor.  He  had 
served  as  mayor  of  Warrenton,  his  native 
town,  as  treasurer  and  hl^h  sheriff  of  Fau- 
quier County,  as  presiding  Justice  of  Its 
county  court,  as  commissioner  of  chancery, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
that  voted  for  secession  The  Warrenton 
Rifles  had  been  organized  by  him  in  1859. 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  John  Brown  troubles. 
The  Richmond  Examiner  said  of  him:  "In 
the  death  of  this  young  and  talented  officer, 
the  State  has  been  deprived   of   one  of  the 


briglitest  of  her  military  ornaments,  and  the 
country  of  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of 
men," 

Marr  was  born  In  1825,  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily long  active  In  the  American  scene.  His 
great  grandfather  had  served  under  George 
Washington,  his  grandfather  had  fought  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  his  father  In  the 
War  of  1812.  During  the  Revolution,  his 
mother's  father  had  raised  and  equipped  a 
company  of  soldiers  at  his  own  exp>ense  and 
had  died  early  from  exposure  in  the  field. 

So  it  was  a  citizen  of  fine  reputation  who 
fell  under  fire  here  this  June  night  100  years 
ago  He  had  been  graduated  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  at  Lexington  in  1846. 
second  In  his  class.  After  teaching  school 
for  a  time  at  Winchester.  Va  ,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  profes.sor  of  mathematics 
and  tactics  at  VMI,  In  this  capacity  he 
served  until  the  death  In  1848  of  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  commissioner  of 
chancery  for  Fauquier  County, 

Marrs  company  was  among  the  first  to 
take  the  field.  It  left  Warrenton  April  16, 
only  4  days  after  the  firing  on  Port  Sumter 
began  Quickly  it  moved  from  Dumfries  to 
Fauquier  Springs,  to  Bristow  Station,  to 
CentervUle.  and  finally  here  to  Fairfax 

In  his  last  public  address,  delivered  at 
Warrenton,  Marr  said:  "As  for  myself, 
whether  In  a  representative  capacity  or  as  a 
private  citizen,  my  fortunes  are  Indlssolubly 
connected  with  Virginia,  the  land  of  my 
birth,  and  by  whom  I  have  been  nurtured 
more  than  a  parent's  care  and  on  whose 
t>o8om  I  shall  repose  when  time  with  me 
shall  be  no  more  She  shall  know  no  peril 
but  that  It  shall  be  my  peril;  no  conflict 
but  that  It  shall  be  my  conflict:  and  there 
Is  no  abyss  of  ruin  to  which  she  may  sink 
so   low  that   I   shall   share  her   fall."" 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  Just  been 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  by  Vlr- 
ginla"s  Governor  Letcher,  but  the  commis- 
sion was  mlssent  to  Harpers  Ferry  and  never 
reached  him. 

Marr  was  brought  back  to  his  home  at 
Warrenton  late  the  afternoon  of  June  1. 
Funeral  services  were  held  the  following 
afternoon  on  the  public  green,  because  no 
building  In  the  town  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  throng  that  assembled. 
The  Reverend  O.  S.  Barten.  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  officiated,  and  this  first 
officer  to  die  in  action  during  America's 
great  civil  strife  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his 
father  and  sister  In  the  Warrenton  ceme- 
tery. 

A  monument  erected  over  his  grave  bears 
this  Inscription:  "On  the  threshold  of  his 
State,  this  Virginian  met  the  Invader,  and 
was  the  first  to  fall  for  the  rights  of  the 
South. •" 

How  valuable  it  is  today  to  study  these 
incidents  out  of  our  past,  this  chapter  out 
of  our  American  history  that  fortune  saw 
fit  to  visit  upon  Fairfax  Court  House  at  a 
time  when  It  was  unprepared,  when  Its  out- 
skirts were  undefended,  and  Its  homes  were 
occupied  by  helpless  women  and  children. 
That  Indeed  was  a  time  of  peril.  But  men  of 
Fauquier  and  Prince  William  and  Rappa- 
hannock were  here  to  act.  to  drive  back  the 
Invader,  and  to  display  the  sort  of  courage 
and  patriotism  which  we  want  so  much  to 
Instill  In  our  manhood  of  today.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  our  American  liberties,  we  must 
produce  not  only  the  weapons  needed  to  sus- 
tain them,  but  we  also  must  provide  capable 
manpower  to  use  them,  manpower  steeped  In 
the  same  courage  and  patriotism  that  stim- 
ulated John  Qulncy  Marr  and  the  other 
defenders  gathered  here  that  night  to  come 
at  the  first  call  to  the  protection  of  Virginia. 

The  men  who  charged  Into  Fairfax  on  that 
distant  day  were  professional  soldiers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  experienced  in  warfare  and  the  use 
of  firearms,  hardened  after  long  months  of 
frontier  fighting  in  Texas.    The  home  guards 


who  faced  them  were  not  so  experienced, 
not  so  well  trained,  not  so  hardened.  But 
not  one  among  them  was  without  the  cour- 
age needed  for  the  occasion  Records,  offi- 
cial or  otherwise,  give  no  mention  of  Indi- 
vidual cowardice,  pr  of  men  fieeing  on  foot 
from  the  scene. 

We  are  again  today  living  In  times  of  great 
peril.  We  are  threatened  from  without  and 
from  within  by  the  sinister  and  dastardly 
hordes  of  godless  Communists  who  would 
not  only  destroy  our  liljerty  and  freedom  and 
our  way  of  life,  but  who  would  violate  and 
murder  our  men,  women  and  children.  We 
need  the  means  and  the  weapons  with  which 
to  defend  ourselves  from  these  flagitious 
forces,  but  alxjve  all  we  need  and  must  have 
men  of  the  fidelity  and  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  use  them  when  necessarv. 


Memorial  Servicei :  General  Joseph  Hailer 
Poit  No.  95 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

•.•r     M.^RVLA.VD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1961 

Ml  G.'\RMATZ  M:  Speaker,  as  a 
legal  holiday  in  many  States,  Memorial 
Day  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  us,  not  only  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  citizens  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  but  also  to  ponder  the 
high  cost  at  which  our  freedoms  were 
obtained,  and  the  price  we  must  pay  to 
maintain  these  freedoms 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  the 
General  Joseph  Hailer  Post  No.  95  of  the 
American  Legion  has  been  sponsoring 
a  memorial  service  every  year  m  Balti- 
more This  year  it  was  again  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  this  service. 

The  post  commander,  Adam  Kozlow- 
ski,  paid  tribute  to  the  deceased  of  all 
wars,  in  the  following  statement: 

Reverend  Father.  Madam  District  Presi- 
dent. Hon,  Congressman  Gaematz.  distin- 
guished guests,  and  fellow  Legionnaires,  we 
are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  comrades  of  ail  wars.  For  the 
past  15  years,  we  have  been  having  memorial 
services  at  this  plot  for  all  deceased  veterans. 
For  the  past  15  years,  we  have  been  having 
threatening  rain,  or  rain,  for  this  service. 
Today,  we  have  a  clear  day.  no  threat  of  rain, 
and  yet  the  smallest  crowd  that  has  ever 
attended  our  memorial  service. 

Some  40  years  ago.  our  fathers  fought  a 
war  against  Kalserisni.  Some  20  years  later 
you  and  I  were  called  In  to  fight  a  war  against 
fascism  and  Hltlerlsm  You  and  I  have  seen 
our  buddies  fight  and  die  against  this  cause. 
So  after  the  wars,  we  came  home  and  saw 
In  the  windows.  "Welcome  Joe  and  Welcome 
John."  Everyone  was  waving  a  flag.  So 
now  16  years  later  the  flag  waving  days  are 
forgotten.  Oh,  how  they  forget  The  only 
over  The  men  that  had  died  fighting  are 
flag  waving  today  is  by  the  veteran  organiza- 
tions that  put  flags  out  on  this  Memorial 
Day.  In  the  coming  week,  things  will  hap- 
pen. We  have  elected  a  young  President. 
John  Kennedy,  who  will  travel  over  the 
ocean,  who  will  meet  with  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  dictate  to  the  world,  A  man  who 
does  not  even  believe  In  God.  Just  com- 
munism, which  Is  spreading  within  90  miles 
of  our  shores. 

As  a  memorial  to  our  men  and  women  of 
our   Armed  Forces  who  gave  tlieir  lives   for 
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OUT  coUTitry  and  Preside:. t  Ker.::edy  I  as 
commander  of  Ger.eral  Jrieeph  HaUer  Post 
No  95.  and  the  American  Legion.  Ask  you 
to  display  your  American  flag  this  coming 
week.  Show  Mr.  Khr\ishche%-  that  we  are 
backing  our  President  100  percent  m  his 
tuU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following;  invoration 
was  given  by  the  Reverend  Father  Valen- 
tine, of  St.  Stanislaus  Catholic  Church: 
Invoc^tiov.  Memorhl  D.\y  Sehvice.s,  Mat  28, 
1961    St    St.\nisl.\us  Cemetery 

O.  almlglity  and  merciful  God,  we  Thy 
people  have  gathered  here  today  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  those  who  have  sac- 
r-.nced  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  our 
country,  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
Is  our  holy  and  patriotic  duty  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  few  known  and  thousands  of 
unknown  heroes,  who  died  so  that  we  could 
live  and  enjoy  life  in  a  country,  which  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  through 
Thy  grace  has  remained  free,  and  which 
through  all  these  years  gave  equal  rights  to 
every  man  and  woman,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, state,  and  creed.  We  are  grateful 
to  Thee  for  giving  us  such  brave  men.  who 
with  the  price  of  their  own  blood  purchased 
for  us  the  freedom  which  we  so  much  love 
and  the  ideals  for  which  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  so  vigilantly  guard  today, 
ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  blood  and 
lives. 

Be  mindful.  O  God.  to  Thy  servants,  who 
h.^ve  gone  before  us,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
peace.  Gr.in:  them  the  reward  for  their 
faithfulness  to  Thee  and  their  country,  a 
place  of  refreshment,  of  light,  and  peace 
everlasting 

And  to  u.s  Thy  servants,  we  through  Thy 
merry  are  s'lU  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  of  a  free  country, 
grant  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  Thy 
commandments  and  being  defended  by  Thee 
frcm  the  ff'r.rs  of  our  enemies,  we  may  serve 
Thee  in  peace  and  quickness  of  spirit. 

Pin  the  entire  world  with  Thy  glory,  we 
pray  Thee  and  show  Thyself  by  the  radiance 
of  Thy  light  to  all  nations  of  the  world, 
thru '.u;.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  national  anthem  was 
sun?  by  Mi.ss  Virginia  Mieczkowski,  pa5;t 
pre.^ident  of  unit  No.  95.  The  present 
president  of  the  unit.  Mrs.  Auyusta  Kar- 
czewska,  brought  trreetings  from  her  or- 
Ra!;ization. 

Amons;  the  di.stinsrui.shed  gue,sts  pre- 
sented to  the  group  were  Mrs.  Eslin.  de- 
partment president;  Mrs.  Wann,  depart- 
ment vice  president,  and  Mr.  William 
Robinson,  di.stiict  commander. 

The  remarks  of  John  E.  Dekowski, 
welfare  officer  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans. Department  of  Maryland,  were  a.s 
fellows : 

Re- e.'end  Father,  Reverend  Toastmaster. 
H.n  Edward  Garmat.'.  honored  guests,  ladies 
ai;d  gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  to  honor 
our  dead  of  the  past  wars  and  in  memory  of 
those  men  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  to  you  the  poem  ■Oiu-  Dead' 
written  by  the  Reverend  Lodge  Curran  for 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Department  of 
Maryland,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Our  dead  are  not  unknown  soldiers. 

We  know  who  they  are  and  wither  they  seek 
to  go. 

We  know  that  they  must  Inngtilsh  In  purga- 
tory until  the  last  earthly  stain  Is 
wiped  away  and  until  the  last  earthly 
Injustice  is  repaired. 

We  also  know  that  we  can  speed  their  pas- 
sage from  purgatory  of  shadow  and 
pain  to  a  paradise  of  happiness  and 
light. 


We  can  hasten  the  dawn  of  eternal  rest 
and  the  rays  of  perpetual  light. 

Our  prayers  and  masses  and  works  of 
charity  can  become  eternal  ransom 
money  In  the  Justice  of  God. 

We  love  our  dead. 

We  can  help  our  dead. 

Let  us  pray  for  them  always. 

Flowers  wither  upon  their  graves. 

A  dally  garland  of  prayers  is  better  than  an 
armful  of  roses. 

As  we  approach  the  golden  memorial  hour 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  11 
o'clock. 

Stand  for  a  moment  In  silence,  and  let 
there  rise  from  your  heart  a  prayer 
beseeching  Almighty  God.  the  Father 
of  us  all.  to  grant  to  the  souls  of  our 
departed  comrades,  a  peace  and  a 
glory  that  Is  theirs  because  of  the 
sacrifice  they  made  that  other  men 
might  live." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans were  also  represented  by  the  third 
vice  coimnander,  John  A.  Jarosinski. 
whose  remarks  I  include: 

Reverend    Father,    Reverend    Toastmaster. 
Hon.  Edward  Garmatz,  Department  District 
Vice  Commander  of  American  Legion.  Wel- 
fare Officer  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  De- 
partment of  Maryland.  Commander,  Holy  Ro- 
sary Post.  Catholic  War  Veterans  Department 
of  Maryland,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  deem  It 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  to  you  this 
day.  a  Memorial  Day  which  we  are  here  to 
honor  the  dead  veterans  of  all  wars.    But.  I 
must  say  that  my  heart  Is  filled  with  sorrow 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  see  so  few  here  present 
this  day.     I  have  attended  these  services  for 
the  past  17  years  and  It  seems  that  from  year 
to  year  our  group  seems  to  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  com- 
placencies of  our  people  who  feel  secure  in 
an  Insecure   time   such   as  we   now   live   In. 
It  would  do  well  for  us  to  speak  to  all  and 
to   remind    them   that    this  day  and   age   we 
more  than  ever  should  remember  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  boys  who  now  lie  here 
have  died,  for  at  this  day  and  age   we  are 
fighting  a  much  greater   war  then   we   have 
ever  fought  in  the  past  and  we  pray  to  God 
that  America  will  come  out  at  the  top  as  we 
have    In   the    past.     We  must   all    when   we 
leave  here  today  go  forth  and  bring  to  our 
people  the  things  that  are  going  on  a^-out 
us  and  awaken  them  to  the  fact  that  today 
we  must  be  more  alert  and  more  willing  to 
sacrifice   in    order   to   bring  forth   the   Ideals 
which  we  Americans  have  fought  for  In  the 
past  and  we  trust  well  have  In  the  future, 
not  by  the  blood  of  our  young  men  but  by 
forms  of  negotiations.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity t.3  congratulate  the  General  Joseph 
Haller  Poet  and  Its  officers  for  the  wonderful 
Job  they  have  been  doing  In  holding  forth 
the   tradition  of  Memorial  Day  and  not  let- 
ting the  memory  of  these  boys  die  for  they 
are  doing  It  against  great  odds,  odds  which 
are  sufficient  to  disgust  anyone  for  as  we  see 
there  are  very  few  here  to  attend  these  won- 
derful ceremonies  for  which  a  great  deal  of 
time    and    energy    have   been   spent    to    put 
forth  and  again  I  take  this  opportunity  In 
thanking   all  of   you  who  have   taken  your 
time  out  on  this  beautiful  day  to  come  forth 
and  to  pay  horaape  to  our  boys;  and  I  must 
say   I  feel   that   It  has   been   an   honor   and 
privilege  to  be  able  to  come  forth  and  speak 
to  you  this  day.     Thank  you  one  and  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  which  I  would  like  to 
insert: 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  Join  with  you 
at  this  Memorial  Day  observance  In  respect- 
ful tribute  to  those  brave  Americans  not 
only  of  World  Wars  I  and  n.  but  to  the 
generations  of  earnest  young  men  who  left 
their    homes    to    defend    them    at    Concord, 


Antletam.  San  Juan,  the  Argonne.  Okinawa, 
and  Korea. 

The  years  may  pass,  but  our  fervent  grati- 
tude and  highest  respect  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  our  war  dead  will  never  be 
dimmed  The  people  of  our  Nation  can 
always  take  courage  and  strength  in  the 
realization  that  those  whose  graves  are 
marked  with  the  American  flag  and  the  white 
cross  were  ready  and  willing  to  answer  our 
country's  call  to  defend  our  shores  from 
would-be  aggressors.  Today,  that  same 
brave  blood  flows  through  the  veins  of 
gallant  Americans  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  cf  the  land 

All  of  us  realize  that  we  are  living  in 
serious  and  challenging  times,  for  we  need 
only  to  watch  our  television,  read  our  papers. 
or  listen  to  our  radio,  to  hear  reporU  of  crisis 
upon  crisis  confronUng  not  only  the  United 
States  of  America  but  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  be 
united  In  support  of  our  President  and 
those  elected  and  appointed  over  us  to  guide 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  and  not  cringe  from 
the  necessity  of  meeting  Issues  boldly  with 
principle,  resolution,  and  strength.  As  Oen 
Omar  Bradley  Indicated  some  years  ago,  we 
must  live  bravely  by  convictions  from  which 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  can  Uke  heart. 

We  must  translate  to  reality,  the  precepts 
President  Kennedy  Included  In  his  Inaugural 
address  when  he  said  "And  so.  my  fellow 
Americans,  ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country"— and— "let  vm  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  HU  blessing  and 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth, 
God's   work   must  truly   t>e   our   own." 

So  on  this  Memorial  Day.  1961.  we  pay 
homage  to  all  fallen  comrades  of  all  wars  In 
which  our  Nation  has  been  Involved,  and 
proudly— but  reverenUy  and  sadly— we  honor 
them.  0\xr  prayer  Is  that  they  will  ever  rest 
In  peace  We  will  ever  be  mindful  of  their 
brave  and  glorious  deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wreaths  were  placed  on 
the  graves  of  the  veterans  by  Mrs. 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Pamek.  on  behalf  of  unit 
95,  and  Frank  A.  Pilarski  and  Anton 
Swieczkowski,  in  behalf  of  post  No  95 
Taps  was  sounded  by  Bob  Perkln,  then 
the  flag  was  raised  by  John  Kinder  past 
commander.  Flags  and  poppies 'were 
placed  on  the  graves  by  Mrs.  August 
Karczewska  and  Adam  Kozlowskl. 

Father  Valentine  pronounced  the 
benediction,  given  below,  after  which 
the  colors  were  retired: 

O  Eternal  God,  llfeglver  to  all  mankind 
look  upon  us  benignly,  upon  us  who  still  en- 
Joy  the  free  way  of  life,  and  who  today  In- 
voke Thy  benediction  upon  those  whose  lives 
have  been  shortlived.  We  pray  to  give  them 
the  eternal  rewards  which  they  have  so 
Justly  deserved.  Grant  unto  them  In  Thy 
Infinite  mercy  and  Justice  everlasting  peace 
and  happlnesfc  In  etemltv.  Their  burdens 
have  been  heavy,  please  make  them  light  and 
rewarding.  Accept  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion In  their  behalf  for  the  privilege  to  b« 
here  today  and  pray  for  their  eternal  rest 
May  their  deeds  be  always  before  us  Ever 
mindful  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  Jesus 
Christ:  'T  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life: 
he  who  believes  In  Me.  even  If  he  dies,  shall 
live,  and  whoever  lives  and  believes  In  Me 
shall  never  die."  Eternal  rest  giant  unto 
them  O  Lord,  and  may  eternal  light  shine 
upon  them.    Amen. 

The  chairman  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements, Louis  Sidire,  deserves  recog- 
nition and  thanks  for  the  planning  of  a 
ver>-  inspirational  and  impressive  pro- 
gram. 
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Berwick  175  Yeari  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEJ^.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1961 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday,  June  24,  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  celebration  of  the  175th  anni- 


versary of  the  founding  of  the  borouj^h 
of  Berwick,  Pa.  The  pageantrj-  honoring 
the  historic  event  will  extend  over  a  full 
week  and  will  feature  such  things  as 
parades,  a  queen'.'-  coronation  ball,  a 
giant  carnival,  fashion  and  antique 
shows,  and  a  series  of  fireworks  di.'^plays. 
Berwick  was  settled  by  Evan  Owen  in 
1786  and  named  for  Beruick-on-Tw  ced. 
Scotland,  former  home  of  its  early  set- 
tlers. Since  those  early  post  Revolution- 
ary times,  the  history  of  Berwick  has 
paralleled  the  history  and  development 
of  the  United  States. 


B<:Twick  has  grown  into  an  industrial 
community  of  renowned  vigor,  ambition, 
and  progress — a  community  whose  citi- 
zens are  representative  of  many  nation- 
ality groups  which  have  stood  united 
through  peace  and  through  wars  to  pro- 
vide each  successive  generation  with  a 
history  that  is  typically  American. 

It  is  to  mark  these  achievements  that 
Berwick  is  celebrating  its  175th  anni- 
versary with  this  special  observance.  In 
the  tradition  of  true  neighborliness.  the 
people  of  Berwick  have  issued  an  open 
Invitation  to  join  them  in  the  celebration. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiNTATIVES 

WKr)Ni;si).\v.  Ji  .M.  21,  liHJl 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  50:  7:  The  Lord  God  will  help 
me,  therefore  I  shall  not  be  confounded, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor,  to  whose 
might  and  mercy  there  are  no  limits  and 
whose  blessings  of  love  and  grace  fall 
up>on  all  alike  in  impartial  benediction, 
grant  that  we  may  be  more  worthy  and 
appreciative  of  Thy  goodness. 

In  our  darkness  Thou  art  our  light. 
In  our  weakness  Thou  art  our  strength, 
in  our  sorrows,  Thou  art  our  consolation, 
and  in  our  restlessness,  Thou  art  our 
peace. 

May  we  seek  and  strive  eagerly  and 
earnestly  for  those  qualities  of  character 
which  were  regnant  in  the  life  of  our 
Master  and  which  Thou  wouldst  have  us 
achieve. 

Inspire  us  to  grow  in  knowledge  of 
His  noble  ways  of  thinking  and  living 
and  Rive  us  a  finer  perception  of  those 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  by  which  we 
must  govern  our  conduct. 

Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
blessed  day  when  men  and  nations 
everywhere  .shall  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  and  enter  into  the  fullne&s 
of  the  more  abundant  life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ'.s  name.     Amen. 


THE  .JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  wa.s  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7444.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  Its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr  Hayden,  Mr  Hill.  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr  Ellent'Er.  Mr  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt.  and  Mr. 
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DwoRSHAK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Hou.se  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  lOfl  Joint  resolution  transferring 
the  management  of  the  Senate  restaurants 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BAN   CUBAN   MOLASSES 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  Louisi- 
ana colleagues  who  already  have  pro- 
tested the  bringing  into  this  country  of 
2  million  gallons  of  low-priced  blackstrap 
molasses  from  Cuba.  This  molasses  has 
been  unloaded  at  New  Orleans  in  Louisi- 
ana and  is  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
domestic  producers  of  molasses  and 
syrups.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
trading  with  this  Communist  dictator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Castro  ro.se  to 
power  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  com- 
patriots. He  is  now  the  undispulc-d  dic- 
tator of  the  island  cf  Cuba.  He  came 
lnt<j  power  on  a  program  of  doing  justice 
to  the  peons  and  pea.'^aijts  in  Cuba.  He 
has  now  thrown  off  all  constitutional 
and  legal  impediments  to  his  action  in 
remaining  in  power  without  elections  in 
this  island  to  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dictator  has  seized 
more  than  $1  billion  in  American  prop- 
erty located  in  the  island  without  paying 
for  it.  He  has  taken  American  lives, 
violated  every  American  idea  that  he 
could  think  of  and  repeatedly  boasted  of 
this  action.  He  takes  his  orders  from 
Moscow  in  Russia,  is  undeniably  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Russian  Communist  regime, 
he  seeks  to  give  this  Nation  all  of  the 
trouble  which  he  po.ssibly  can  give  us  in 
Central  and  South  America,  stirring  up 
peoples  in  these  areas  against  us  and  in 
favor  of  communism.  He  seeks  m  every 
p>ossible  way  to  hinder,  handicap,  and 
destroy  oiu-  Government. 


AGAINST  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  polled 
every  newspaper,  radio  station,  and  tele- 
vision station  m  South  Carolina  regard- 
ing Federal  aid  to  education — a  total  of 
180.  The  response  was  excellent.  Ol 
the  180  mailed,  I  received  a  reply  from 
135;  113  opposed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, 18  were  for  Federal  aid,  and  4 
were  undecided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  group  closer 
to  the  grassroots  of  our  country  than 
the  newspapers,  television  stations,  and 
radio  stations.  They  literally  live  with 
the  people.  This  is  overwhelming  op- 
position to  Federal  aid  in  one  of  the 
States  which  would  receive  the  most 
Federal  aid.  May  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  States  which  will 
lose  money  under  Federal  aid?  Please 
do  not  tax  your  people  to  pive  my  people 
something  we  are  bitterly  opposed  to  re- 
ceiving. 

All  basic  needs  for  education  arc  be- 
ing met  at  the  local  and  State  level  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  advocates 
of  Federal  aid  say  is  needed.  Then  what 
is  the  reason  for  the  tremendous  prop- 
neanda  and  a  citation  fjr  Federal  aid? 
It  can  only  be  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion and  Federal  empire  building.  The 
passage  of  Federal  aid  itself  by  this 
Congress  will  be  dangerous  education. 
It  will  immediately  result  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  looking  more  and  more  to 
Washington,  It  will  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  lean  here  on  a  powerful 
central  Government  rather  than  to  our 
time-honored  institutions — the  individ- 
ual citizen,  local  and  State  goveriiment 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom. 
It  will  add  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
of  our  people  indirectly  and  directly  t<j 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  plead  'Aith 
my  colleagues  not  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  socialism,  federalism,  national  brain- 
wash, and  totalitariani-sm.  Socialism 
and  Federal  control  are  old  These  isms 
are  decadent  and  were  found  wanting  in 
the  days  of  ancient  Babylon.  Greece,  and 
Rome.  Americanism  is  modern.  Amer- 
icanism is  new.  Let  us  continue  to  move 
forward  with  individual.  State,  and  local 
resp>onsibility  which  is  the  essence  of  re- 
freshin^r  pragre.ssive  Americanism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  will  stay  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  will  never  come  up. 
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Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mi.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
agree with  my  good  friend.  I  hope  that 
bill  comes  out  so  that  I  can  vote  against 
it. 

Mr  DORN      I  thank  the  gentleman. 


CROOKED  RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Crooked  River  project  pxterLsion.  which 
will  provide  needed  additional  reclama- 
tion facilities  in  Crook  County.  Oreg. 
This  extension  of  the  Crooked  River 
project  will  provide  irrigation  water  to 
2.890  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent project  This  is  largely  land  which 
was  formerly  irrigated  but  was  reverted 
to  dry  land  due  to  lack  of  adequate  water 
supply 

The  additional  facilities  to  be  author- 
ized by  my  bill,  Mr,  Speaker,  have  al- 
ways been  included  m  local  plans  for 
development  and  the  Conyre-ss  author- 
ized in  1959  modifications  of  the  central 
project  works  to  make  possible  this  sub- 
sequent extension  New  work.s  proposed 
to  be  built  include  pumping  plants, 
canals,  laterals,  and  drains  Construc- 
tion costs  on  the  extension  are  estimated 
at  $995,000,  of  which  part  will  be  repaid 
by  the  water  users  over  a  50-year  period 
with  the  remainder  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  being  repaid  from  surplus  power 
revenues  of  the  Dalles  Dam.  A  portion 
of  the  costs  will  be  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  and  thus  will  be  non- 
reimbursable 

Enactment  of  the  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced will  follow  through  on  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  previous  Congress  in 
authonz'ng  modification  of  the  original 
Crookfd  River  project.  It  will  make 
possible  the  utilization  of  a  part  of  the 
excess  reservoir  capacity  being  developed 
in  that  project,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  proposed  extension  has  a  very 
favorable  benefit -to-cost  ratio  of  2.6 
to  1  on  the  basis  of  a  100-year  life.  As 
in  other  desirable  reclamation  projects, 
authorization  and  construction  of  the 
Crooked  River  extension  will  represent 
another  sound  investment  in  our  land 
and  water  resources  It  will  provide  for 
greater  stability  and  development  of  the 
area's  economic  base  and  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  presently  unused  land  area. 

A  final  report  on  this  important  proj- 
ect IS  under  preparation  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  I  hope  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced can  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Contiiess. 


WILL    AMERICA    GO    SOCIALISTIC 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.=^h;nt:;ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  Norman  Thomas,  six-time  candidate 
for  President  on  the  Socialist  Party 
ticket,  remarked; 

The  American  people  will  never  knowingly 
adopt  socialism,  but  under  the  name  of  lib- 
eralism they  win  adopt  every  fragment  of 
the  socialistic  program  until  America  will 
one  day  be  a  socialistic  nation  without  know- 
ing how  It  happened. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  quotation  when 
I  think  of  the  housing  bill  which  is  to 
come  before  this  body  today. 


NICK   J.    HALL 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  signal  honor  bestowed  this  week 
on  a  young  Michigan  citizen.  He  is 
Nick  J  Hall,  age  17.  of  Saginaw.  Mich., 
who  has  been  elected  Governor  of  the 
24th  Annual  Wolverine  Boys  State, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion,  cur- 
rently convened  at  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
This  is  a  great  achievement  for  any 
young  person;  and  it  is  one  well  de- 
served, as  Nick  has  distinguished  him- 
self both  at  Saginaw  High  School,  where 
Is  a  junior,  and  in  the  community  as 
well  He  is  also  presently  captain  of 
the  Saginaw  High  School  football  team. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  who  has  re- 
ceived such  a  noteworthy  distinction 
and  to  commend  those  who  chose  him 
for  their  discernment.  I  feel  certain 
that  this  honor  will  inspire  Nick  to  con- 
tinue to  excel  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes and  to  be  always  a  credit  to  his 
home,  his  church,  his  school,  his  com- 
munity and  his  race 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  90) 


Barrett 

Bhtch 

Buclcley 

Burke.  Ky 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Coad 

Corbett 

Findley 

Flynt 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 


Hall 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Kearns 

KUgore 

Klrwan 

Laird 

Magnuson 

May 

Moulder 

Norrell 

Pfost 

PUcher 

Poage 


Powell 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Shelley 
Staggers 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Van  Pelt 
Wright 
Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESOLUTION   CONTINUING   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  any  time  next  week  to  call  up  for 
consideration  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr  TABER  Mr.  Speaker,  re.se rving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  this 
continuing  resolution  is  the  same  thing 
we  have  had  every  year,  so  far  as  I  can 
romember. 

Mr.  CANNON  It  is  the  u.sual  stereo- 
type resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEL  u.N  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ma./  have  permission  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  350  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conmiittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
6028)  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  moderate-  and  low-Income  families,  to 
promote  orderly  urban  development,  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider,  without  the  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  now  in  the  bill,  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  concliislon  of  such 
consideration  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in    the    House    on   any    of    the   amendments 
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adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  tunendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
Instructions.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  6028,  It  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  take  from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill 
S.  1922  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R    8028  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1,  and  at  this  time  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  i  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  330.  as 
was  indicated  by  the  reading  of  it  by  the 
Clerk,  provides  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6028)  a  general  comprehensive 
housing  bill.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule,  waiving  pvoints  of  order, 
end  4  hours  of  general  debate;  also  it 
makes  in  order  taking  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  S.  1922.  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stituting HJl.  6028  in  lieu  thereof. 

As  I  stated,  this  is  a  comprehensive 
biU  which  provides  for  extensive  im- 
provements in  our  existing  housing  pro- 
gram, including  some  new  approaches. 

In  accordance  with  the  testimony  as 
furnished  the  Committee  on  Rules,  thi~ 
bill  is  necessary  because  of  a  backlog 
that  has  developed  in  a  nimiber  of  pro- 
grams as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  general  housing  bill 
last  year. 

The  bill  will  be  explained  in  detail,  if 
this  rule  is  adopted  and  the  House  goes 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Rains,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama furnished  a  ver\'  able  presentation 
of  this  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  he  always  does,  and  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  his  sponsorship  of 
beneficial  housing  legislation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  has  nine  titles.  Title  I  con- 
tains several  new  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The  first 
would  expand  FHAs  present  section  221 
home  ownership  program.  This  section 
was  added  to  the  law  in  1954  to  help  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
government  action  by  allowing  them  to 
buy  lower  priced  homes  with  only  $200 
down  and  maximum  terms  up  to  40 
years.  The  committee  bill  would  make 
these  liberal  terms  available  to  buyers 
of  lower  priced   housing  generally. 

Title  I  would  also  liberalize  the  FHA 
section  221  rental  housing  provision  to 
provide  loans  with  low  interest  rates. 

Title  IT  of  the  bill  includes  two  sepa- 
rate parts.  The  first  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  program  of  direct 
loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
second  covers  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program  and  would  restore  the  full 
dollar  authorization  for  annual  Federal 
contributions  provided  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  thereby  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  100.000  addi- 
tional public  housing  units. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  would  add  $2  bil- 
lion of  new  authority  to  the  urban  re- 


newal programs.  That  program  has  ex- 
hausted its  present  autlioruy  and  a 
backlog  of  $400  million  in  applications 
has  built  up.  This  title  also  makes  a 
number  of  other  improvements  in  the 
urban  renewal  pru^-ram. 

Title  IV  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram— one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  from  the  standpoint  of  repay- 
ment that  we  have.  This  program  has 
also  recently  exhausted  its  authoriza- 
tion. To  meet  the  backlog  that  is  de- 
veloping and  to  carry  the  program  for- 
ward, the  bill  authorizes  $300  million  in 
new  loan  funds  in  each  of  the  next  4 
years. 

Title  V  would  authorize  an  expanded 
and  liberalized  program  of  loans  for 
community  facilities. 

Title  'VI  would  make  several  amend- 
ments to  the  FNMA  and  FHA  programs. 
A  new  authorization  of  $750  million 
would  be  added  to  the  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance fund  and  in  addition  FNMA 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  balance 
of  the  special  assistance  authorization 
made  in  19.58  which  amounts  to  about 
$200  million  and  for  4  years  it  would 
be  permitted  to  use  repayments  it  now 
receives  on  its  portfolio  of  loans  pur- 
chased prior  to  1954. 

Title  VII  provides  for  two  new  pro- 
grams. The  first  would  authorize  tlie 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  partial 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  open  land 
to  be  held  permanently  as  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  The  second  would 
authorize  a  new  program  of  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  land  for  residential  use. 

Title  Vm  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
present  farm  housing  loan  program  for 
4  years  and  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  for  these  loans.  Also, 
the  program  which  is  now  limited  to 
farm  families,  would  be  made  available 
to  nonfarm  families  in  rural  areas. 

The  principal  provisions  of  title  IX. 
the  last  title  of  the  bill,  are  those  bene- 
fiting savings  and  loan  a.ssociations. 
These  amendments  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  provide  financing  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  for  urban  renewal  and  would 
facilitate  trade-in  home  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago. 
this  is  a  comprehensive  bill.  There  are 
varying  figures  offered  as  to  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill,  according  to  the 
testimonj-  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  authorizes  $4  93 
billion  with  approximately  $2.8  billion 
representing  repayable  loans. 

I  think  there  is  one  ix)int  that  needs 
to  be  made  to  the  House.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  because  I  believe  this 
House  is  capable  of  discussiiig  and  de- 
bating and  offering  amendments  wher- 
ever it  is  considered  needed  to  provide  a 
good  housing  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  Nation.  I  can  well  understand 
why  some  persons  may  disagree  with 
some  provisions  of  the  biU.  that  some  pro- 
visions cost  too  much  or  that  in  some 
way  there  is  a  better  way  to  meet  the 
needs.  But.  I  cannot  undcrstaiid  any 
opposition  to  a  housing  bill  based  on  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  American  people 
who  desire  to  own  homes  for  themselves 


and  their  families.  U  there  is  one  dis- 
tinction in  this  Nation,  it  is  that  the 
people  of  Uns  Nation  have  tliroughout 
the  years  been  encouraged  to  purchase 
and  own  their  own  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

I  wotild  doubt  that  anyone  serving  his 
Nation  well  would  want  to  express  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  people  of  this  Nation  who 
are  anxious  to  purchase  their  homes  and 
to  pay  for  them. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  ThornberryI  has  so  ably 
explained,  this  rule  or  resolution  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  this  omni- 
bus housing  bill  with  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  under  an  open  rule  so  amend- 
ments to  any  section  may  be  offered. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  very 
modest  when  he  made  the  statement 
this  is  a  comprehensive  bill.  I  can  as- 
sm-e  the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  "comprehen- 
sive" housing  bill  which  haf  ever  been 
presented  to  this  body,  or  to  any  other 
body  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  Not  only  is  it  comprehensive, 
but  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
legislative  monstrosity  I  have  ever  seen 
brought  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  so  written  that  no  one  can 
understand  it  fully,  in  my  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  which  considered  this  bill  for 
many,  many  weeks,  as  I  understand,  dis- 
agreed among  themselves,  and  often,  too. 
and.  I  might  add,  as  to  what  this  bill 
contains  and  what  it  will  or  will  not  do 
They  even  disagreed  among  themselves 
as  to  how  much  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  spoasor  of  the  legislation,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  ad\iscd 
the  Rules  Committee  in  his  testimony 
that  the  cost  would  be  just  a  little  un- 
der $5  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  report  shows — signed  by  some 
10  members  of  the  committ<>e — that  the 
overall  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers 
of  this  legislation  will  be  a  little  over 
$9  2  billion. 

Presumably,  tliis  housing  bill  would 
take  care  of  all  housing  problems  and 
housing  legislation  for  4  years  to  come, 
which  would  mean  that  the  Congress 
will  more  or  less  abdicate  its  rights,  or 
at  least,  perhaps,  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  enact  future  housing  legislation  for 
4  years  to  come. 

However,  rather  strangely,  tlie  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  in- 
dicated and  showed  that  in  title  after 
title  of  this  measure,  the  fimds  carried 
therein  and  the  authorization  set  forth 
under  those  titles,  could  all  be  com- 
mitted, obligated,  or  even  spent,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  4-year  program. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  entirely  possible, 
and  perhaps  probable,  that  in  another 
year  the  spenders  may  come  back  and 
say  "We  ran  out  of  those  funds  you 
authorized  for  4  years,  so  we  want 
more." 

This  bill  cor.tains  a  great  deal  of 
backdoor  spending — some  $8  billion  and 
considerable  more — of  the  funds  carried 
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in  this  bill,  either  as  direct  exE>enditures. 
or  as  loans,  would  be  obtained  through 
that  backdoor  spending  In  fact,  97  2 
percent  of  all  the  funds  carried  in  this 
bill,  either  for  srants-in-aid  or  for  loans, 
would  come  from  backdoor  .spendins.  and 
would  not  come  through  appropnation.s 
voted,  of  course,  and  passed  upon,  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  this 
House.  Therefore,  through  the  passage 
of  this  bill  the  House  itself  will  be  taking 
away  from  this  body,  and  taking  away 
from  Its  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
right  to  pass  upon  the  nece.ssity  and  the 
vahdity  of  97  2  percent  of  all  the  moneys 
and  all  the  expenditure's  authorized  in 
this  legislation- 
There  are  a  number  of  other  techni- 
cal sections  in  the  bill  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  debated  and  discussed  fully,  first 
m  rjeneral  debate,  and  later  under  the 
5-minute  rule 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  40-year  loans  on 
housing  without  any  downpayment 
whatsoever  by  the  individual  borrower. 
Not  only  can  the  individual  go  out  and 
borrow  money  on  a  40-year  basis  under 
this  bill,  without  any  downpayment  of 
any  kind  except  $200  to  cover  closing 
costs,  but  he  can  actually  go  out  and 
borrow  enough  to  build  four  housing 
units.  In  other  words,  he  could  borrow, 
without  making  any  downpayment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  enough 
money  to  build  four  housing  units,  live 
in  one.  and  rent  the  other  three. 

Strangely,  the  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  shows  that,  while  the 
statement  was  made  that  this  particu- 
lar 40-year  loan  with  no-downpayment 
arrangement  was  written  to  take  care  of 
the  poor,  and  the  folks  who  could  not 
finance  a  home  otherwise,  the  group,  we 
were  told,  in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000  income 
range,  there  is  no  wording  in  this  bill 
which  spell-,  out  exactly  just  who  should 
be  entitled  and  who  should  not  be  en- 
titled, to  these  40-year  loans,  nor  does 
the  bill  anywhere  fix  the  income  bracket 
people  must  have  to  come  under  m  order 
to  qualify  for  these  long-term  loans. 

We  were  told  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
by  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  the  testimony. 
that  the  wealthiest  man  in  America,  if 
he  desired  to  do  so.  could  make  one  of 
these  40-year  loan  mortgage  arrange- 
ments and  borrow  money  without  any 
downpayment  to  build  these  housing 
units  even  up  to  four  in  number. 

The  testmiony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee shows  something  else,  too.  that 
is  rather  interesting,  when  some  talk 
about  how  they  want  to  help  the  poor 
man  and  the  little  man. 

The  testimony  shows  that  if  a  man 
should  borrow,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  $10,000  to  build  a  home,  on 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  only  $200 
in  closing  costs,  with  nothing  down,  that 
after  meeting  his  payments  for  interest 
and  principal  for  10  long  years,  at  the 
end  of  that  10-year  period  he  would  have 
an  equity  in  his  $10,000  house  of  only 
S350.  and  would  still  owe  $9,650  on  it. 
based  on  present  interest  rates,  while 
the  house  itself,  at  present  depreciation 
rates,  would  be  worth  only  $7. .500.  be- 
lieve it  or  not.     Just  how  would  he  be 


able  to  sell  that  home?  Who  would 
want  to  pay  $9,650  for  it  so  he  could 
come  out  even,  for  a  used  home  evalu- 
ated at  only  $7,500  or  perhaps  even  less? 
And  we  say  we  are  doing  something  for 
the  poor  man.  We  would  be  selling  him 
down  the  river. 

One  other  matter  the  testimony  shows 
which  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention: 
If  this  same  man  with  the  same  $10,000 
house,  the  poor  fellow  we  talk  about  try- 
ing to  help,  should  pay  off  his  loan  in 
40  years,  the  cost  to  him  of  that  $10,000. 
that  is  the  principal  payment  and  the 
interest,  would  be  at  least  .$25,000.  or 
even  more. 

I  could  go  on  into  other  sections  of 
this  bill. 

For  instance,  the  President  asked  for 
$50  million  for  grants  for  community 
facilities.  This  bill  carries  $500  million 
for  community  facilities.  Certainly  al- 
ready we  have  a  number  of  laws  on  the 
statute  books  to  help  communities  to  get 
the  facilities  they  need.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  Federal  legislation  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact,  according  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  that  this  gi- 
gantic spending  measure  carries  in  it 
about  $1,250  million  more  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, requested  in  his  message  on  hous- 
ing, and  he  has  not  been  a  bit  reluctant, 
let  me  add.  in  his  requesting  expendi- 
tures by  the  Congress 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  I  Mr.  Smith  I . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  known  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
It  is  a  monumental  piece  of  work  and  a 
monumental  piece  of  spending  of  your 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  the  most  liberal 
housing  bill  that  has  ever  been  before 
this  House.  When  I  say  the  bill  is  lib- 
eral. I  do  not  mean  just  one  feature  of 
it.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
it.  you  would  find  that  almost  every  page 
has  some  liberal  provision  that  works 
in  favor  of  the  person  who  is  buying  the 
house  and  works  against  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayers  you  represent. 

Now.  I  do  not  recommend  to  you  that 
you  try  to  study  this  bill  because  I  have 
been  trying  during  3  days  of  hearings, 
and  2  nights  of  hard  work,  to  under- 
stand it.  I  do  not  understand  it  and  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  would  understand  it. 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  outside  of 
the  committee  would  ever  understand  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  spoke 
of  the  40 -year,  no-downpayment  pro- 
vision of  this  bill.  That  is  so  ridiculous 
and  so  absurd  that  I  can  hardly  think 
this  House  would  ever  pass  a  bill  with 
that  provision  in  it.  I  am  sure,  cer- 
tainly, we  have  enough  sense  of  re.spon- 
sibility  left  to  take  that  out  of  the  bill. 
That  is  just  one  example  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  this  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  even  form  a  founda- 
tion for  what  we  ought  to  be  working  on 
in  this  House  because  of  the  extreme 
provisions  in  it.  This  bill  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  story  of  the  fellow  who  was 
driving  down  the  road  and  stopped  an 
old  country  man  and  asked  him  for  the 


directions  to  go  to  a  certain  city.  I 
imagine  you  have  all  heard  this  story. 
The  old  country  man  said.  'You  go  down 
this  road  and  then  you  go  down  that 
road — no,  that  would  not  do — that 
would  not  get  you  there."  Then,  the  old 
country  man  started  again  and  said, 
"SuppKJse  you  go  down  that  road  and 
then  you  go  down  another  road — no"  he 
said,  "that  would  not  get  you  there."' 
Then  he  said.  "Neighbor,  if  I  was  going  to 
that  town,  I  would  not  start  from  here." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  say 
about  this  bill — we  ought  not  to  start 
from  this  bill.  It  is  too  liberal — it  is  too 
confused  and  it  lays  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  our  already  too  burdened  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  until  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
that  committee  was  hearing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  rule  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  of  this  Nation  by  $13  billion.  Here 
we  come  down  to  the  floor  and  proceed 
immediately  to  work  on  this  bill,  which 
it  is  claimed  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $9  billion.  Now  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  bill  will  really  spend, 
but  no  two  people  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  could  agree  on  what  the 
bill  would  spend.  I  tried  to  find  out 
from  the  genial  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Rains)  who  sat  there  already  to 
jump  on  me  when  I  got  through,  aiid  I 
could  not  get  from  him  any  such  infor- 
mation because  he  was  so  much  smarter 
than  I  was  that  he  just  had  a  plausible 
answer  for  every  question  that  I  asked. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  provisions 
in  this  bill,  and  I  will  try  to  run  through 
two  or  three  of  them.  'The  other  day  we 
passed  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  doubled  the  amount 
for  building  sewers  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  country. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  functions  this 
Congress  should  not  be  engagmg  In. 

We  authorized  $100  million  for  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject. Do  you  know  what  this  bill  does? 
This  bill  aside  from  housing  authorizes 
five  times  as  much  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee  thought  was  desirable  for 
sewers.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  is 
provided  in  this  bill  for  loans  and  grants 
to  build  sewers,  not  houses.  That  is  just 
one  of  the  outstanding  things. 

We  have  a  lot  of  bills  around  here,  a 
lot  of  committees  dealing  with  parks  and 
public  lands.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  branched  out,  how- 
ever, and  is  now  in  that  field.  They  pro- 
vide $100  million  in  this  bill  to  buy  parks 
and  playgrounds  so  that  these  people 
may  not  only  have  the  houses  to  which 
they  would  like  to  be  accustomed,  but 
they  also  want  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds to  which  they  would  like  to  be 
ax^customed,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  all  over  the 
country  under  a  so-called  housing  bill. 
Parks  and  playgrounds  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  housing.  This  is 
just  to  buy  public  lands  so  they  may  have 
oi>en  space. 

Just  a  little  quirk  in  this  bill  on  low- 
cost  housing:  Instead  of  having  the 
average    rate    on    long-term    bonds    on 
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which  we  are  going  to  build  these  houses, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  the  average  rate 
of  interest.  But  if  you  figure  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  on  all  the  Govern- 
ment obligations  you  will  find  that  many 
of  our  obligations  now  as  we  cannot  float 
long-term  bonds  because  we  are  spend- 
ing so  much  money  that  the  Grovern- 
ment's  credit  is  impaired,  so  we  have  to 
deal  in  6-months  notes.  3-months  notes, 
and  1-year  notes,  and  they  are  selling  at 
2  percent,  whereas  the  average  of  all 
our  long-term  debt  is  far  above  that.  So 
there  is  just  another  little  hidden  ex- 
plosive in  there  on  this  housing  business. 

Remember  another  thing,  in  this  bill 
you  are  providing  a  4 -year  program.  All 
these  great  liberal  things  where  we  are 
gomg  to  let  a  fellow  have  a  house  for 
40  years  and  not  pay  anything  for  it — 
all  of  them  are  for  4  years.  What  is  the 
effect  of  that?  You  not  only  legislate 
for  yourself,  for  which  you  are  going  to 
have  to  account  to  your  taxpayers,  but 
you  are  also  legLslating  and  foreclosing 
the  legLslative  functions  of  the  next 
Congress,  because  4  years  will  carry  you 
through  not  only  the  87th  Congress  but 
the  88th  as  well.  You  are  preempting 
the  functions  of  the  88th  Congress,  be- 
cause you  are  tying  us  to  a  4-year  pro- 
gram.   Do  you  want  to  do  that? 

I  just  mention  a  few  examples  that 
struck  my  eye  as  I  waded  through  this 
long  bill  and  this  longer  explanation  of 
it  in  the  report.  I  never  can  talk  about 
housing  that  I  do  not  have  to  say  a  few 
words  about  public  housing.  We  con- 
sidered a  public  housing  bill  years  ago. 
I  am  saying  this  for  the  benefit  of  new 
Members  who  were  not  here  then.  We 
turned  it  down  in  the  House  year  after 
year,  year  after  year,  until  it  began  to 
come  back  to  us  in  conference  reports 
from  the  other  body.  That  is  how  this 
camel  got  its  nose  under  the  tent,  and 
each  year  we  have  been  authorizing 
more — 25,000  units.  30,000  units.  But  in 
our  attempt  to  preempt  the  functions  of 
the  88th  Congress  we  are  now  providing 
100,000  public  housing  units. 

Do  you  know  what  that  public  housing 
does?  There  are  many  new  Members 
here  who  may  not  understand  it  Those 
supporting  this  bill  want  to  take  care  of 
people  who  do  not  have  as  good  houses 
as  they  would  like  to  be  accustomed  to — 
a  laudable  ambition.  I  do  not  know  if 
we  were  paying  our  own  money  if  we 
would  accustom  ourselves  to  it,  but  as 
long  as  we  are  paying  the  taxpayers' 
money  we  are  not  bothered  much  about 
what  it  costs. 

But  the  general  idea  of  that  bill  is 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  put 
them  in  a  good  house,  with  modern  con- 
veniences, and  the  Grovernment  is  going 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  rent 
they  are  accustomed  to  paying  and  the 
rent  of  the  new  house.  It  was  testified 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
that  subsidy  is  costing  your  taxpayers 
$500  per  house.  The  ranking  Member 
of  the  minority  says  that  it  is  $600.  But 
whether  it  is  $500  or  $600,  do  you  know 
what  it  wiU  cost  this  year,  and  I  mean 
that  subsidy?  It  is  going  up  evei-y  year. 
It  costs  $125  million  of  your  taxpayers' 
money  to  pay  just  the  subsidy  on  these 
houses.    Keep  in  mind  that  $125  million. 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
next  year?  It  has  already  been  provided 
for.  It  jumps  from  $125  million  last  year 
to  $165  million  this  year  of  your  tax- 
payers' money  which  in  your  liberality 
you  are  giving  to  those  folks  who  would 
like  to  have  such  a  house. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 
Somebody  asked.  How  about  these  old 
folk-,?  They  ought  to  have  a  little  better 
break.  So  we  put  in  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  subsidies  on  public  hous- 
ing, that  that  particular  class  shall  have 
an  additional  subsidy  of  $120.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  discuss  this  bill  in  detail. 
I  am  just  bringing  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  highlights  in  this  matter. 

I  want  to  ask  your  serious  consider- 
ation in  general  debate  on  this  bill,  form 
your  own  opinion,  whether  you  are  doing 
the  right  thing  in  trying  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  next  Congress  by  allow- 
ing a  4 -year  program,  whether  you  are 
doing  the  right  thing  in  this  matter  of 
sending  the  present  housing  situation  on 
a  40-year,  no-downpayment  proposition 
when  it  was  testified  that  if  he  lived  in 
the  house  for  10  years  all  he  would  ac- 
cumulate would  be  an  equity  of  $350. 
Do  you  want  to  vote  for  that  kind  of 
absurdity?  Do  you  want  to  vote  for  the 
absurdities  that  are  sprinkled  all  through 
the  bill  from  page  1  clear  to  the  end  of 
Uie  bill? 

I  put  this  question  to  you  seriously, 
because  we  are  going  to  bring  in  here 
just  as  soon  as  consideration  of  this  bill 
is  over,  day  after  tomorrow,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease whe  debt  limit  by  $13  million. 

Are  we  ever  going  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen  to  the  warnings  that  are  ringing 
around  our  ears  that  we  are  spending 
this  country  into  bankruptcy,  we  are 
spending  it  into  a  crash?  If  you  do  not 
pass  this  next  debt  limit  bill,  then  on 
the  1st  of  July  the  Treasury  will  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  its  obligations 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  up  there 
this  morning  and  heard  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  state- 
ment of  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
statement  of  the  next  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
You  would  have  shuddered  for  the  future 
of  your  country. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  opinion  there  are  a  number  of 
bad  features  in  this  particular  bill,  but 
the  one  I  would  like  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  at  this  time  is  title  I,  which 
provides  for  the  40-year,  no-downpay- 
ment proposition.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  his  very  able  explanation  of 
the  rule  on  this  particular  bill,  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  things  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans take  pride  in  is  the  owning  of  your 
own  home,  being  a  person  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  people  own  their  own 
homes. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  I  can  remem- 
ber my  parents  saying,  "We  want  you  to 
remember  this,  keep  your  family  to- 
gether, work  as  a  unit,  and  protect  one 
another."  Furthermore,  when  you  are 
able  to  do  so,  buy  a  home  and   get   it 


paid  off,  get  the  mortgage  or  the  paper 
or  the  plaster  paid  off  and  get  it  free 
and  clear  as  fast  as  you  can  so  that 
you  will  have  an  interest  in  the  com- 
munity and  pride  in  your  particular 
home  and  can  take  your  responsibility 
as  an  American.  I  have  followed  that 
advice.  I  paid  as  many  extra  dollars 
as  I  could  each  month  until  eventually 
I  got  it  free  and  clear.  I  told  my  boys 
the  same  thing  and  raised  them  along 
the  same  line.  So.  I  feel  I  have  some 
pride  in  the  community. 

My  oldest  son  is  married.  Now  he 
want5  to  buy  a  home,  I  was  informed 
a  couple  of  months  ago  when  I  was  out 
there.  We  discussed  the  matter.  We 
looked  at  some  property.  He  finally 
decided  he  did  not  have  enough  of  a 
downpayment  to  start  and  still  carry 
on  his  other  expenses,  to  keep  up  the 
home  as  he  wished  to  do :  in  other  words, 
he  looked  forward  to  having  a  home  in 
the  community  and  taking  pride  m  the 
community  and  participating  in  local 
affairs,  getting  it  clear,  having  some  in- 
centive in  saving  a  little,  which  I  feel 
is  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  way  I  was  raised  and  the  way  I  feel 
he  should  do. 

Now,  here  in  title  I,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  we  are  completely  reversing 
the  thoughts  that  I  had  along  that  line 
and  that  my  parents  instilled  in  me  and 
that  I  have  tried  to  instill  m  my  own 
children,  because  here  we  are  allowing 
homes  to  be  obtamed  with  no  downpay- 
ment. Of  course,  the  statement  will  be 
made  that  they  will  have  to  pay  the  clos- 
ing charges,  which  will  be  about  S200. 
The  Senate  bill  does  provide  for  ?5C0 
downpayment.  and  this  bill,  if  passed 
and  to  conference  could  not  be  mor'^'  than 
S500. 

It  is  said  that  thi.^  applies  to  people 
of  modest  income.  What  is  a  modest 
income?  They  say  people  making  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $6  000  a  year.  But 
from  testimony  appearing  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  the  definition  of 
■  modest  income"  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  in  my  opinion  it  can  mean 
anybody.  I  think  any  one  of  us  can 
qualify;  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
could  actually  qualify  and  obtain  a  40- 
year  loan  with  no  downpayment  under 
this  particular  bill  So.  if  we  follow- 
that  particular  theory  and  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  juy  a  $15  boo  home — and  the 
builders  wUl  build  plenty  of  them  now 
with  100  pc-rcent  guaranteed  loan  here, 
and  the.  will  be  out  to  get  everybody  to 
sign  up  on  Sunday  saying  "Sign  here 
and  you  will  have  a  house  with  no  down- 
payment.  With  a  40-year  loan:  the  rental 
will  only  be  about  $40  a  month,  and  that 
will  be  le. s  than  you  are  paying  now." 
he  will  pay.  if  he  lives  long  enough,  over 
these  40  years,  and  if  the  house  is  still 
standing  at  the  end  of  that  time,  about 
$38,000.  including  principal  and  interest, 
on  that  particular  home.  Now.  if  he  only 
obtains  after  some  10  or  20  years  an 
equity  of  $300  in  that  house,  why  would 
he  have  any  desire,  with  the  house  de- 
preciating in  value,  to  keep  up  the  loan 
to  keep  the  liowers  planted,  keep  it 
painted,  the  roof  repaired,  and  do  all  of 
those  things?  No  particular  reason 
why.     After  all   if  the  house  is  not  what 
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he  likes,  he  can  let  it  20:  hve  in  there 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  and  then  give 
it  back  to  the  loan  company,  and  th-^ 
GoV'jrnment  will  pay  100  percent  on  fore- 
rlosure  and  the  Government  will  be  in 
the  real  estat-e  business  m  the  next  10 
years  ownin?  a  tremendous  amount  of 
prop^'.cv  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

So.  acain  I  ask  you  this.  Will  the  pur- 
cha.'^er  of  such  a  house  feel  that  he  is  a 
resp<.nsible  property  own*^r  In  the  com- 
mijn;ty  in  which  own^  rship  is  at  least 
a  partial  measure  of  citizen.^hip  and  con- 
cern for  the  Stat*  of  the  Union?  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  he  will  not.  I  feel  that 
the  owner  of  such  a  house  as  this  will 
consider  that  he  is  simply  a  renter;  that 
he  will  not  have  the  de.-ire  to  pay  off 
the  property,  it  will  provide  loans  for 
almcst  anybody  It  ^aiII  hai-m  the  finan- 
cial institution.^.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
entirely  wron':. 

With  this  important  thouu'ht  which  I 
believe  is  part  of  America,  of  owning 
your  own  home  and  becoming  a  part  of 
the  total  community,  paying  off  the 
home  and  having  some  incentive,  I  think 
if  we  allow  title  I  of  this  bill  to  pass  as 
It  IS  now  written,  we  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  children,  our  grandchil- 
dren, and  all  people  in  the  future,  in  our 
efforts  to  help  preser'.  e  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  AvBsy  : .  a  member  of  th^j  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr  Speaker  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  feel  we  are  making  leg- 
islative history  today  Certainly  that  is 
true  in  my  case,  and  I  think  it  is  titie  in 
the  ca.se  of  m.any  Members  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon.  The  reason  I  think  we 
are  making  leaislative  r.;vtory  i.>  this:  I 
think  this  is  the  worst  bill  that  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  thp  House  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  it.  and  I  am  now  in 
my  fourth  term.  I  recotniize  that  this 
bill  probably  is  a  reflection  of  an  honest 
difference  in  philosophies,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  lines  do  not  divide 
quite  that  way,  but  I  thmk  basically  that 
is  true 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tpxas  '•  Mr  Thorn- 
bctryI  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
b»ma.  the  chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  RaiwsI.  made  a  most  eloquent 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
However,  I  did  not  feel  that  Mr  R.'Mns' 
presentation,  exhaustive  as  it  was — it 
occupied  2  whole  days — in  any  way  of- 
fered a  justification  for  the  broad,  new 
authorizations  that  are  contained  in  this 
bill  we  are  considenntr  here  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  bit  presumptuous,  as  has 
been  suggested,  for  the  members  of  the 
Conamittee  on  Rules  who  hear  4  days  of 
testimony  on  a  bill  to  appear  before  the 
House  and  in  an  hour  s  time  'alk  a,s  ex- 
perts on  a  bill  that  take."!  up  almost  200 
P€i«res.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  recognize  that  we  are  not  altogether 
expert.  I  believe  we  are  qualified  be- 
cause of  the  nearly  4  days  we  had  on 
this  bill  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to 
be  some  very  obvious  inequities  and 
weaknesses  m  the  proposed  leeislation 
before  us. 


The  40-year  mortgage,  no-downpay- 
ment  plan.  I  think,  has  not  been  alto- 
gether exhausted — most  certainly  we 
could  talk  on  that  alone  all  afternoon, 
but  I  think  the  pertinent  points  have 
been  made.  But  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment what  has  been  said  in  one  respect. 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr, 
Smith]  that  at  the  end  of  40  years  a 
$10,000  hou,se  could  cost  $35,000,  or  some 
figure  in  that  general  area.  In  principal 
and  interest. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House  that  that 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
count practice  that  we  have  to  recognize 
in  all  the  money  markets.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency were  a  little  reluctant  to  talk  about 
this  discount  practice,  when  they  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  But 
not  talking  about  it  is  not  going  to  make 
it  go  away.  It  is  there,  it  is  going  to  be 
there,  and  when  you  consider  the  cost  of 
the  40-year  house  to  the  buyer.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  that  there  is 
a  discount  practice  in  the  money  market. 
It  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  house  to 
the  buyer.  It  will  also,  in  my  opunion. 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  lender  to 
make  submarginal  loans. 

He  has  nothing  to  lose.  He  can  col- 
lect the  prevailing  interest  on  the  loan 
as  long  as  it  is  paid.  If  it  goes  into  de- 
fault, he  can  collect  the  full  amount  of 
the  mortgage  that  he  did  not  loan  from 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. So  I  feel  thit  there  is  economic 
imbalance  in  the  program  in  addition 
to  the  excessive  cost  to  tlie  buyer  of  the 
house. 

In  respect  to  public  housing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  be- 
lieve, told  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
this  actually  would  not  authorize  addi- 
tional public  housing  units;  it  would  just 
remove  some  roadblocks  from  units  that 
had  been  authorized  some  10  years  ago. 
Whether  or  not  that  is  the  technical 
situation,  it  is  not  important.  The  im- 
portant considerations  are  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith!,  this  year  we  are  go- 
ing to  pay  about  $165  million  subsidy  for 
the  public  housing  units  that  are  now- 
occupied.  This  figure  will  go  up  about 
578  million  a  year,  E\-entually,  if  all 
the  public  housing  units  are  built  that 
are  implemented  in  this  bill  and  that 
are  now  in  this  bill,  the  annual  cost  will 
be  about  $336  million  a  year  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

If  that  is  the  philosophy  to  which  you 
subscribe,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  support  this  bill. 

Moving  rapidly  to  two  other  areas,  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon  will  explain  to  the  House  why 
in  a  housing  bill  we  should  have  an  au- 
thority to  make  grants  to  suburban 
areas  and  metropolitan  communities  to 
acquire  land  under  what  we  describe  as 
an  o^K^n-spacp  program.  Certainly 
tliere  wa.s  wr^y  little  evidence  given  to 
th"  Committer  on  Rules  as  to  why  that 
sho»iW  be  included  in  this  bill.  On  re- 
vi.'wing   the  hearings,   there  is  practi- 


cally no  support  for  that  title  of  the  bill. 
I  hop)e  that  will  be  developed. 

As  I  understood  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  MulterI,  he  was  introducing 
this  afternoon  legislation  that  he  called 
a  tran.sjwrtation  program. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr.  El- 
liott]. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  rule  on  the  housing  bill  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

I  believe  this  is  the  best  housing  bill 
we  have  had  since  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  monu- 
mental labors  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  fMr,  Rains]  and  his  staff.  I 
support  it. 

I  support  long-term  housing  loans  for 
low-income  families.  The  attempt  to 
help  these  people  own  homes  is  imagi- 
native; it  steps  into  an  area  where, 
otherwise,  public  housing  might  even- 
tually spread. 

Also,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
$10,000  loans  for  home  improvement. 
The  millions  of  American  homes  which 
can  be  repaired  and  renovated  for  an- 
other generation  of  efficient  use  chal- 
lenges us  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring 
that  about. 

I  support  the  $100  million  of  addi- 
tional loan  funds  to  finance  houses  for 
the  elderly. 

I  support  the  provisions  which  would 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  urban  re- 
newal cost  for  the  smaller  communities. 

I  .support  the  $1.2  billion  for  college 
housing.  The  University  of  Alabama 
and  other  colleges  in  Alabama  have  ap- 
plications pending  for  this  housing. 
These  applications  cannot  be  approved 
unless  this  money  is  authorized. 

I  support  the  section  which  provides 
$500  million  for  public  facility  loans. 
Towns  in  my  area  are  faced  wi'h  .seri- 
ous water,  sewage,  and  other  public  fa- 
cility problems  and  needs.  This  section 
will  greatly  help. 

I  favor  the  additional  $200  million  for 
farm  housing. 

I  support  the  title  which  prorides  for 
100,000  additional  units  of  public  hous- 
ing. \ 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  will 
provide  much  help  to  the  people  of 
America   where  help  is  greatly  needed. 

The  argtmient^  against  this  rule,  and 
against  this  bill,  are  by  and  large  the 
same  arguments  we  heard  against  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  I  helped  to  pass 
the  Housing  Act  of  1M9.  I  strpplied  one 
of  the  very  small  majority  of  votes  in 
favor  of  the  public  housing  provisions  of 
that  bill  Now,  12  years  later  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  my  district  has  built  30 
projects  of  public  housing.  The  com- 
munities are  proud  of  the  housing  It  is 
being  put  to  good  use  The  total  need 
has  not  yet,  in  my  judgment,  been  more 
than  half  met. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port this  fine  bill,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Congressman  Rains, 
brings  to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

The  rule  provides  for  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
IMrs.  St.  George),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  comes  before  us  this  afternoon 
under  a  rule  allowing  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  It  is  an  op>en  rule.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  an  oc>en  rule  because  I 
think  this  bill  is  certainly  subject  to 
many  amendments. 

As  has  been  well  said  by  those  who 
have  spoken  before  me.  this  is  a  tre- 
mendous bill.  It  covers  a  great  deal  of 
territory.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
Member  who  just  listens  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  even  who  has  listened  to 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  understand  entirely  what  is  in 
this  bUl. 

One  thing,  however,  comes  out  which 
is  worth  repeating  although  it  has  been 
already  said,  that  this  bill  comprises 
larger  appropriations,  in  other  words, 
more  money  than  was  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Next  to  that,  it  has  been  very  difficult 
in  questioning  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  find  out  exactly  what  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
feel  that  as  a  representative  of  my  peo- 
ple I  should  be  able  to  go  home  to  them 
and  not  start  saying.  'Well,  it  is  going 
to  cost  nearly  $5  billion,  but  of  course 
that  does  not  include  public  housing; 
public  housing  should  not  be  included," 
and  so  forth.  I  think  I  should  be  able 
to  go  back  to  them  and  explain  to  them 
in  clear  language  exactly  what  this  bill 
is  going  to  cost  because,  after  all.  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

On  looking  over  the  minority  report, 
I  find  this  question  answered  very  suc- 
cinctly and  very  correctly,  and  here  it  is: 

The  other  program  fund  authorization* 
which  are  to  be  provided  through  the  regvilar 
appropriations  process  amount  to  only  $248  5 
million.  These  Include  $100  million  lor 
elderly  housing  loans;  $10  million  for  plan- 
ning advances  for  public  works;  $100  million 
of  grants  for  acquisition  of  open-space  land; 
$1  million  for  farm  research  grants;  $7.5 
million  for  hospital  grants;  and  $30  million 
for  urban  planning  grants.  The  total  budget 
expenditures.  Including  both  back-door  and 
regular  appropriations  process  financing, 
come  to  $9.05  billion,  and  of  that  huge  total 
97  2  percent   Is  bark-door  financing. 

Now  I  know  that  back-door  spending  is 
a  very  unpopular  name  for  this  kind  of 
financing,  but  nevertheless  it  is  well  un- 
derstood. I  am  using  it,  and  I  am  using 
it  with  my  own  people  because  when  I 
use  it,  I  know  they  will  know  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

AnoLiier  thing  about  this  bill  is  that 
it  unquestionably  will  be  a  bonanza  for 
fly-by-night  builders  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  part  that  allows 
for  a  four-unit  holding  by  one  individ- 
ual, of  course,  does  nothing  else  and  I 
trust  that  that  will  he  corrected  before 
we  get  through  with  our  deliberations 
here. 

Then,  why  the  4  years?  Why  are  we 
going  out  time  after  time  in  these  various 
bills  and  in  all  this  legislation  trying  to 
talk  ourselves  out  of  a  job  and  trying  to 


prove  to  the  people  back  home  that  we 
are  not  needed — oh,  dear,  no — let  Greorge 
or  the  administration  do  it — the  two  are 
synonymous.  Give  them  the  power.  Let 
them  run  the  country  for  4  years.  Why 
do  you  and  I  come  back?  Why  should 
we  pull  down  a  salary  to  represent  people 
when  we  are  not  representing  them? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  very  stirring 
words  that  were  said  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  when  he  said 
that,  above  all.  he  had  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  faith  in  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  for  that  reason  I  oppose  this 
bill  because  I  believe  the  people  them- 
selves can  do  better  for  themselves  than 
by  what  is  included  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  helping  towns, 
in  the  loan  program  for  development  of 
community  facilities  that  have  less  than 
10.000  population.  However,  in  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year.  305  towns  with 
less  than  10.000  population  floated  305  is- 
sues of  general  obligation  at  interest 
rates  lower  than  4  percent.  They  did 
that  for  themselves.  This  bill,  that  is. 
the  public  housing  aspect  of  it.  is  aimed 
at  giving  a  helping  hand  to  big  cities.  I 
can  present  to  you  a  list,  and  I  have  that 
list  here  before  me,  of  over  93  towns  that 
have  already  turned  down  provisions 
similar  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill.  That  list  includes  big  towns 
and  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee, 
Flynt.  Tucson,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  this  bill  is 
aimed  at  helping  the  farmers,  and  yet 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  its  4^2 
million  members  have  consistently  op- 
posed this  tyr>e  of  legislation.  Yes.  these 
are  the  people  I  have  faith  in  The.se 
are  the  people  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia mentioned,  the  people  who  believe 
in  paying  their  bills  and  saving  for  their 
homes,  in  taking  care  of  their  old 
people — these  are  the  Americans  that 
we  neglect  to  represent  because  they  are 
not  organized  in  little  pressure  groups 
who  are  constantly  coming  to  our  offices 
and  threatening  us  with  their  votes. 

Let  us  remember  them.  Let  us  have 
faith  in  the  American  people,  let  us  have 
faith  in  our  country,  and  let  us  vote 
down  the  monstrosity  that  is  coming  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minut^es  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Madden], 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
now  under  consideration  brings  before 
the  House  the  long  delayed  and  much 
needed  legislation  to  provide  suitable  and 
adt^uate  low  priced  housing  for  small 
income  groups  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  legislation,  among  other  things,  will 
eventually  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the 
unspeakable  slums  existing  in  cities  and 
industrial  communities  throughout  our 
Nation.  We  do  not  have  any  problem 
with  housing  in  our  urban  areas  which 
sell  for  20.  30  or  40  thousand  dollars  and 
up.  but  we  do  have  a  critical  situation  in 
providing  homes  for  families  in  slum 
areas  when  a  program  is  inaugurated  to 
tear  down  these  dilapidated  buildings 
for  modern  housing  or  future  develop- 
ment.    I  fully  realize  that  a  number  of 


Members  of  Congress  come  from  rural 
areas  where  there  is  no  highly  concen- 
trated industry  and  the  housing  problem 
is  not  as  serious.  A  few  years  ago  a  sur- 
vey over  the  Nation  found  that  over  1 
million  families  in  the  S4,000-$6,000  an- 
nual income  group  lived  in  housing  which 
lacked  necessary  plumbing  facilities,  ad- 
equate bedrooms  for  members  of  the 
family,  and  over  300,000  people  lived  in 
buildings  which  were  condemned  or  com- 
pletely dilapidated.  Tliis  survey  also 
showed  that  1,500,000  families  in  this 
low  income  group  were  living  in  sub- 
standard  homes. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  more 
liberal  FHA  insured  lowered  loans  for 
sales  housing  and  low  interest  rate 
financing  for  rental  type  housing  for 
modest  income  families.  Home  con- 
struction has  dropped  off  sharply  over 
the  past  several  years  while  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  substantially.  This  fact 
makes  it  almost  impwDssible  for  a  low-in- 
come homeowner  to  make  substantial 
downpayments.  pay  hich  interest  and 
monthly  payments  on  a  building  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  his  family.  Today  ap- 
proximately 5  million  American  men 
and  women  are  out  of  work  and  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  before  this  econ- 
omy regains  full  employment.  The 
value  of  homebuilding  is  an  outstanding 
economic  stimulant  which  was  abun- 
dantly approved  during  the  1957-58  re- 
cession. I  am  also  glad  to  know  that 
this  legislation  calls  for  a  reduction  of 
interest  rates  penerally  for  the  home 
buyer.  This  legislation  also  recommends 
a  new  program  for  liberal  home  im- 
provement financing.  It  also  provides 
assistance  for  smaller  communities  to 
meet  their  sewer,  water,  and  public  fa- 
cilities needs.  It  has  ample  provisions 
to  meet  most  of  the  problems  concerning 
our  urban  groups  Our  suburban  areas 
have  grown  and  expanded  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years. 

One  of  the  outstanding  provisions  of 
this  legislation  provides  that  parks  and 
recreation  areas  must  be  constructed  as 
community  as.sets  for  the  recreation  of 
our  American  youth  living  in  these  com- 
munities. A  couple  of  years  ago.  J  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI.  stated  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  between  $3  and  S4 
billion  per  year  Proper  parks,  recrea- 
t.on  areas  and  buildings  will  contribute 
greatly  to  eliminate  this  cost  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate 
homes  for  low-income  groups  will  be- 
come more  serious  as  the  years  pass. 

In  this  week's  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  on  page  40,  is  a  full-page 
advertisement  inserted  by  the  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co.  The  title  of  this  ad- 
vertisement says:  "By  1975.  30  million 
people  could  be  Imng  m  slums  or  sub- 
standard home.s — added  to  our  low- 
income  housing  problem  and  slum  areas  " 
I  think  It  would  be  well  to  set  out  ver- 
batim the  message  which  this  advertise- 
ment conveys  to  the  readers  of  that 
magazine  and  I  quote  several  paragraphs 
from  the  same : 

One  need  not  travel  far  in  most  American 
cities  to  find  desperately  overcrowded  siums. 
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•where  misery,  squalor,  and  dinger  :ire  as 
common  as  well-kept,  lawns  In  suburbia. 
True,  la  many  of  these  *ame  cities  the  Jour- 
ney IS  also  short  to  well-plaMiied.  low-Income 
housing  projects,  where  hope  and  dignl'y 
are  attainable. 

Bv.t.  unfortunate'.;,-,  the  '..ns:  and  difficult 
fight  against  urban  blight  was  not  begun 
:n  most  metropolitan  arevs  until  physical 
and  social  decay  reached  staggering  propor- 
tions. A  successful  holding  action  has  been 
started — but  the  real  battle  Is  ahead.  And 
time  :s  short.  By  1975,  our  population  will 
have  increased  by  55  million.  Unless  the 
pace  of  urban  renewal  is  Increased.  30  mil- 
lion of  us  wlU  live  In  slums.  The  means  of 
improving  our  cities  are  readily  available. 
There  are  competent  and  enthusiastic  citi- 
zens' groups,  city  pl.inners.  architects,  and 
builders.  There  is  substanti.il  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government.  But  It 
takes  even  more.  It  takes  your  own  pride 
in  your  city — your  enthusiasm — your  aware- 
ness of  the  problem — and  your  vote.  Re- 
member, by  rebuilding  otrr  cities  today.  weTl 
avoid  the  need  to  rehabilitate  people  to- 
morrow. 

And  the  advertisement  further  states 
that  within  the  cexl  1.5  years  we  will 
need  25  million  new  iiomes  rehabilita- 
tion of  many  metropolitan  areas;  over 
a  50-percent  increase  in  our  present 
supply  of  water  double  the  number  of 
our  present  hospital  beds,  in  15  years 
we  must  have  60  percent  more  classroom 
facilities;  more  than  double  our  electric 
power:  30  percent  more  lumber  and  50 
percent  more  pulpwood .  over  100  million 
additional  farm  acres  under  soil  con- 
servation; 50  percent  more  mineral  ores; 
and  twice  our  present  oii  supply. 

n-.e  above  factual  information  from 
a  statistical  standpoint  for  the  next  15 
years  does  not  come  from  a  Member  of 
Con£?ress  or  any  poluicai  s:roup.  but  from 
surveys  made  by  some  of  the  thinking  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co  .  of  Peoria.  111. 

Separate  and  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  opportunities  to  purchase 
rea-sonably  priced  homes  for  millions  in 
the  low  income  bracket,  thi.s  building 
project  will  provide  empioyment  for  mil- 
lions of  people  among  the  families  of  car- 
penters, painters,  bricklayers,  and  all 
construction  crafts.  Also,  as  the  Cater- 
pillar Co.  advertisement  sets  out.  it  will 
call  for  the  manufacture  of  thou.sands  of 
tractors,  diesel  engines,  motor  eraders. 
earth  removing'  equipment,  mechanical 
tools,  and  other  machinery'  that  will  bring 
employment  back  to  the  steel  mills,  lum- 
ber camp.=;.  and  dozens  of  other  mills  and 
factories  throughout  the  Nation.  Legis- 
lation of  this  type  is  what  President  Ken- 
nedy was  speaking  about  last  fall  which 
IS  one  of  the  real  requirements  for  the 
1960s  and  also  additional  years  in  the 
distant  future 

This  biil  IS  made  up  of  171  pages,  and 
durmg  the  last  couple  of  days  Congress- 
man R.^iN-s  and  other  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  very 
ably  and  in  detail,  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislatran.  I  do  hope  all 
Members  will  .stay  oti  the  f^oor  of  the 
House  and  listen  to  C>nfires.sman  R.^ins 
and  the  other  Members  when  they  out- 
line the  details  of  thus  bili 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  low  income 
housing  legislation  is   enacted  into  law 


without    any    scrlou-s    crippling    amend- 
ments. 
Mr    THORNT3EPRY      Mr.  Speaker,  I 

move  the  previous  question. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mi.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RoU  No.  91 1 

Baring  Gray  Rivers.  Alaska 

Barrett  Green.  Oreg.  Roberts 

Blltch  Halleck  Rogers.  Tex. 

Boykln  Hosmer  Rooeevelt 

Buckley  Kearns  Shelley 

Burke,  Ky  Kilgore  Staggers 

Ca.sey  Klrwan  Teague.  Tex. 

Cederberg  Laird  Thompeon,  Tex. 

Coad  Machrowlcz  Van  Pelt 

Pindley  Magnuson  Wright 

Flynt  May  Young 

Forrester  Moulder  Zablockl 

Granahan  Norrell 

Grant  Poage 

The  SPE.AKER  On  this  rollcall.  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  'xa.s  aL^r-ed  to. 


INCREASING  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 
SET  FORTH  IN  SECTION  21  OP 
SECOND  LIBERTY  BOND  ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  351. 
Rept  No.  555 ' .  which  was  referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the 
bin  (H.R.  7677)  to  Increase  for  a  one-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  aa 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  the  bUl 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but 
said  amendmenu  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  concluaion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amenchnents  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 


tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


AMENDING  GENERAL  BRIDGE  ACT 
OF   1946 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  352,  Rept. 
No.  556  >,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Csdcndar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5963)  to  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946  with  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance  of 
bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the  Ml.s«is- 
slppl  River.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU.  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr  RAINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <H.R.  6038  >  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  6028.  with  Mr. 
Bocr.s  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Rains  1 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr  Mc- 
donough) will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Rains). 

Mr.   RAINS      Mr    Chairman.    I   yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  the  housing  bill 
of  1961.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  domestic  legislation 
that  will  come  before  this  Congress.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  little 
gladness  that  I  rise  to  dLscu-ss  the  bill, 
and,  I  must  confess.  <;ome  apprehension 
The  pride  I  have  in  the  bill  represents 
many  long  months  of  arduous  toil  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  our  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
esp)ecially  those  on  the  subcommittee, 
because  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wheth- 
er they  agreed  with  the  bill  or  not,  they 
were  good  workers  and  they  toiled 
hard — that  I  know. 

The  feeling  of  apprehension  that  I 
have  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
complex  bill  and  I  can  already  see  it  has, 
in  a  great  many  in.stances.  been  misun- 
derstood. I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  if  every  Member  of  the  House 
understands  the  bill  fully  and  thor- 
oughly, many  more  would  vote  for  it 
than  might  as  of  now. 

So  I  would  like  for  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  to  get  from  their 
respective  page's  desk  at  the  back  of 
the  Chamber  a  green  sheet  that  is  fur- 
nished by  the  committee  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  follow  and  to  interrogate 
about  specifics  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  all  sincerity:  This 
is  a  complex  bill,  because  the  housing 
problems  of  our  country  are  many,  and 
varied,  and  complex.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  This  is  the  fir.st  time  in  10 
years,  since  1949.  that  we  have  been 
able  to  review  our  housing  laws  and  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Nation  without  the 
impending  threat  of  a  veto  hanging  over 
us.  We  have  been  able  to  draw  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  all  our 
committee  members,  on  the  thoughtful 
advice  of  our  administration,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  this  is 
the  administration  bill.  This  bill  is 
basically  the  bill  H.R.  6028.  sent  to  us 
by  the  President.  It  has  also,  in  my 
judgment,  been  made  a  better  bill  by 
improvements  which  we  added  in  the 
committee. 

The  bill  has  two  or  three  different 
aspects.  The  first  one  is  that  it  will  in 
large  measure  help  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ijeople  for  housing.  The  second  is  the 
boost  it  would  give  to  employment.  In 
my  judgment  we  cannot  be  complacent 
about  the  present  state  of  the  economy. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  passed  the  low 
point,  no  doubt,  of  the  recession  of  1960, 
but  we  still  have  nearly  5  million  people 
out  of  jobs  in  thi.s  country,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  number  of  June  graduates  who 
are  soon  going  to  be  flooding  the  job 
market. 

I  think  In  considering  this  bill  we 
should  first  consider  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  housing;  and  secondly,  we  should 
consider  whether  or  not  it  will  be  of  value 
In  bolstering  the  economy  m  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

In  1958  in  30  minutes'  time  this  House 
passed  a  billion-dollar  emergency  hous- 
ing bill.  Even  those  who  oppose  all  tyjjes 
of  housing  have  told  me  time  after  time 
that  that  housing  bill  was  the  one  great 
aid  that  did  the  most  to  pull  us  out  of 
the  1958  depression  Yet  last  year  when 
we  passed  a  bii:  ion-dollar  housing  bill 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  it  was  allowed 
to  die  in  the  Senate  under  the  impend- 
ing stated  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
So  I  make  the  .statement  that  had  we 
enacted  the  housing  bill  which  this 
Hou.se  in  its  wisdom  passed,  we  would 
not  have  5  million  people  out  of  jobs 


and  we  would  not  be  seeing  the  housing 
market  of  this  country  dragging  near 
the  bottom.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
House  for  what  I  call  wi.sdom.  because 
every  single  witness  that  looked  at  the 
picture  squarely  knew  that  we  needed  it 
then. 

I  want  to  commend  the  present,  admin- 
istration— and  I  believe  all  of  you  will 
agree  regardless  of  which  side  of  the  aisle 
you  are  on — for  the  vigorous  action  the 
administration  has  taken  to  reinvig- 
orate  the  housing  market  by  lowering  the 
Interest  rate  wherever  it  is  possible,  be- 
cau.se  that  has  been  the  real  drag  on 
homebuilding  in  this  country — high  dis- 
counts and  unreasonably  high  interest 
rates  bouncing  against  the  usur,'  ceiling 
of  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  It 
is  widely  recognized  that  the  8-year  con- 
tinual climb  in  interest  rates  on  housing 
has  been  the  strangling  feature  that  has 
helr>od  to  keep  housing  down.  However, 
there  is  no  way  I  know  of  that  you  can 
legislate  to  tell  a  man  what  he  can 
charge  for  the  u.se  of  his  moni?y.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  pos- 
sible lending  at  reasonable  rat^  s  in  the 
hope  that  the  competition  w  II  bring 
about  what  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  for  housing. 

Some  p)eople  have  said  that  many  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  this  bill  are  new. 
The  truth  is  the  new  items  in  the  bill 
are  only  about  one  or  two.  Most  of  the 
items  in  the  bill  have  long  beer,  written 
into  law  by  this  House  and  the  Congress 
or  have  been  studied  by  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  for  as  long  as  5  years 
back  in  some  instances.  Tlierefore, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  com- 
pletely new  or  untried  programs  in  this 
housing  bill. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  involves  sub- 
stantial sums  of  loan  and  grant  money, 
but  you  must  remember  this  bill  is  in 
the  main  a  4-year  bill.  It  is  not  a 
1  -year  bill.  Some  of  the  programs  which 
we  are  activating  for  a  period  of  4  years 
have  already  run  out  of  money  because 
we  did  not  pass  a  housing  bill  last  year. 
So,  naturally,  the  overall  figure  of  loans 
and  grants  in  this  bill  is  somewhat 
higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Here  are  the  figures  and  the  reasons. 

This  bill  is  some  $60  million  less  than 
the  bill  which  the  President  sent  up 
here.  How  anybody  can  say  differently 
is  an  amazing  thing  to  me.  The  record 
does  not  speak  differently.  It  is  under 
the  budget  figure  which  the  President 
sent  up  here  and  it  is  under  the  Senate 
figure;  it  is  not  above  the  figure  which 
the  President  sent  up  here  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  as  I  heard  s'-aued  on 
the  floor  today. 

The  dollar  amounts  in  this  bill  are  in 
the  main  loans  which  are  fully  payable 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  large 
figures  in  this  bill  that  are  grants  are 
in  the  continuing  program  of  urban  re- 
newal which  is  going  on  in  hundreds  of 
cities  of  this  country.  Unless  this 
money  is  provided  the  urban  renewal 
program  will  grind  to  an  absol  Jte  stop. 

Another  large  figure  in  the  hill,  that 
for  college  housing  loans — $1.1  billion. 
It  is  a  4-year  program  at  a  rate  of  $300 
million  a  year.     This  is  a  progiam  that 


has  been  in  effect  now  for  about  10 
years,  and  the  Federal  Goveniment  has 
not  had  one  single  default.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  generally  accepted  through- 
out the  Nation  as  the  best  way  to  meet 
what  seems  to  be  the  never-ending  prob- 
lem of  finding  houses  for  our  kids  in 
college.  This  amount  m  the  bill  is  fully 
repayable,  and  does  not  involve  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate. 

Nearly  $2.8  biUion  of  the  S4  &  billion 
represented  m  this  bill  is  for  loan  or 
mortgage  purchases  of  various  kinds. 
The  loans  and  mortgages,  as  I  have 
stated,  will  be  fully  repaid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  up, 
item  by  item,  certain  sections  of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  say  that  I 
have  been  somewhat  amazed  at  the  press 
and  at  Members  who  have  asked  me 
question  after  question  about  the  40- 
year,  no-downpa.vment  provision.  May 
I  say  I  do  not  regard  that  as  the  im;x)r- 
tant  section  of  the  bUi  at  ail.  In  the 
second  place,  I  think  that  Members  and 
other  people  fail  to  remember  that  on  a 
40-year  loan  you  have  to  borrow  the 
money  from  a  bank  or  savmgs  and  loan 
association  at  6  percent  interest.     *, 

I  am  sure  you  know  about  how  much 
of  it  he  would  loan  for  40  years  You 
have  to  buy  that  single  house  of  $15,000 
under  FHA  credit  reports  just  like  you 
buy  it  today,  and  yet  I  have  heard  state- 
ments around  here  that  a  soda.ierker 
could  just  walk  in  and  bonow  $15,000  I 
would  like  to  see  him  get  it  from  a  bank- 
er. And  that  is  why  I  say  I  was  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  heat  that  has  been  gen- 
erat^ed  because  of  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  and  because  of  certain  newspaper 
headlines;  I  have  h)een  a  little  amazed  at 
the  intense  heat  on  the  particular  sec- 
tion. If  the  bill  itself  hinged  around 
that  section  only,  it  could  not  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  will  say  this:  We  have  had  40-year 
loans,  no  downpayment,  in  the  housing 
bills  for  some  8  or  10  years.  It  is  in  it 
now;  has  been  all  the  time.  I  will  say 
further  that  over  the  30-year  programs 
that  we  had  with  no  downpayments  with 
the  GIs  in  this  couniry  after  the  war. 
we  had  a  fantastic  repayment  record  and 
the  Grovernment  did  not  lose  any  money. 
I  will  say  further  that  on  e^•ery  40-ycar 
loan  that  we  have  had  for  cooperatives 
and  some  of  the  others  the  Government 
has  not  lost  any  money.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  this  is  to  be  a  Government  loan. 
This  is  to  be  strictly  a  private-enterprise 
loan. 

Just  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  some 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ha\e  no  real  objec- 
tion to  cutting  it  down  to  35  years  and 
putting  in  a  3-percent  downpayment. 
So,  at  the  proper  time  I  intend  to  offer 
a  substitute  to  make  it  35  years  with  a 
3-percent  downpayment.  This  should 
end  the  matter.  I  never  understood 
quite  all  the  sweat  about  it.  If  it  was 
going  to  be  a  Government  loan  handout 
to  everybody,  there  might  be  something 
to  it. 

F\irthermore  T  will  say  this:  In  the 
congressional  district  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  the  two  greatest  unmet 
needs  for  housing  today  are  for  the  peo- 
ple who  make  between  S4  000  and  $6,000 
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a  year.    The  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
longtime   loan — even    though    I    do   not 
believe  it  would  solve  all  the  problems — 
IS  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
the  very  people  who  today  are  not  get- 
nng  the  houses  they  outrht  to  have.     In 
1950  some  50   percent  of   ail   the   loans 
made  under  FHA  were  in  the  bracket  of 
people  making  between  $4,000  and  $6,500 
a  year      Today.   10  vears  later,  only  25 
percent  of   the  FHA   loans   are   m   that 
bracket,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
have    moved    into    that    particular    in- 
come group  has  risen  sharply.     So,  let 
us  not  make  any  mistake  about  that     So. 
unless  we  are  able  to  extend  terms  with 
reasonable  rates  and  to  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  those  people  to  whom  even 
$5   or   $10   a   month    in   income   i.-;   most 
important  when  it  is  paid  out  m  housing. 
we  are  not  meeting   the  housing   needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  this 
bill    seeks    to    do    it    under    the    private 
enterprise   system   and    not   by   Govern- 
ment loans. 

Now,  there  are  some  people  who  say 
you  never  have  an  equity  even  in  a  30- 
year   or   35 -year   housing   loan.     I   have 
often  said  to  myself,  as  I  have  watched 
che>e  people   buy   these   hou.ses  with  no 
downpayment.    and   I   saw   them   fix   up 
their  yards  and  build  a  picket  fence  and 
a  barbecue  pit  m  their  backyard,  strain 
CO  make  the  payments  which  they  did. 
that    in    my    judgment    there    are    two 
things  that  the  people  of  America  will 
pay  for  if  they  can  get  the  money  at 
all.    One  is  a  home,  and  the  other  is  an 
automobile      I   have   often   said,   and   I 
believe  it  sincerely,  that  one  of  the  best 
things  you  can  do  to  a  man  is  to  give 
him  a  deed  to  a  little  piece  of  this  good 
earth   with   a   house  on   it  even  though 
he  does  have  a  mortgage  on  it.     It  is 
better — 10  times  better — than  35  or  40 
years  later  to  have  that  -~ame  man  wind 
up  with  a  dres-ser  bureau  drawer  full  of 
rent  receipts  and  no  equity  in  anything. 
If  you  will  go  back  and  look  at  the  fig- 
ures of  homeownership  m  1929  and  look 
at  the  high  percentage  of  homeowner- 
ship  today,  you  will  be  pleased  and  happy 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this 
country      It  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
done  all  we  could,  nor  all  we  should,  so 
long  as  It  is  not  costing  the  Government 
any   money.     I   have   heard   pessimistic 
people  say:    'Yes.  but  we  have  not  gone 
through  the   wringer  yet      Yes.   but  we 
have   never   been   through  a   depression 
like    the   days   of    the    thirties.'"     I   can 
only  say  to  you— and  most  of  you.  like 
myself,  lived  through  it — that  God  for- 
bid that  we  ever  have  to  go  through  an- 
other one  of  that  kind.     I  do  remember 
one  story  which  came  out  of  the  depres- 
sion,  and   that   is   a    fantastic   story.     I 
remember  when  the  hammer  was  falling 
on  farm,  houses  and  homes  all  across  the 
land,  and  I  remember  in  the  days  long 
before  I  came   here  the  wise  men   and 
women  in  this  House  who  passed  what 
was  called  the  HOLC.     It  was  my  privi- 
lege as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  recent  years  to 
help  and  assist  in  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  ti;e  HOLC  which  saved  the  homes  of 
countless  Americans     Do  vou  know  what 


happened "^  The  Federal  Government 
made  a  profit  of  $30  million  on  that  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this:  If  the 
time  ever  comes  that  my  pessimistic 
friends  fear  when  everybody  is  going  to 
fail  to  meet  their  FHA  payments,  surely 
we  will  not  foreclose  the  homes  in  Amer- 
ica; and  if  that  time  ever  comes,  those  of 
us  here  today  will  see  to  it  that  somehow 
or  other  the  people  will  retain  their 
homes. 

The  truth  is  that  under  FHA  and  all 
of  the  kindred  programs  which  will  be 
talked  about  here  today  as  if  they  rep- 
resent some  kind  of  dragon  aimed  at  the 
taxpayers,  this  Government  of  ours  has 
already  reaped  nearly  $1  billion  in  profit 
from  these  programs  that  we  are  talking 
about.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that  is 
fair.  I  think  the  profit  ought  to  be  cut 
and  given  back  to  the  people.  But  in 
addition  to  that — and  I  sincerely  believe 
this,  and  this  is  true  in  my  district;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
other  districts — the  best  citizen  in  my 
district  is  the  man  who  owns  his  home. 
I  was  quite  impressed  with  one  of  my 
beloved  and  distinguished  friends  on  the 
Rules  Committee  who  told  us  a  story 
about  a  certain  city  in  Mississippi  in 
which  some  people  had  cheap  houses  and 
as  long  as  the  Government  owned  them, 
they  were  going  to  seed.  But  one  day 
they  bought  them,  and  when  they  did 
flowers  grew  up  and  the  grass  grew 
green,  and  the  fences  were  painted,  and 
awnings  were  put  up.  It  is  the  same 
story  whether  it  is  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  or  New  York,  where  people 
own  their  homes. 

Of  course.  I  am  one  who  wishes  that 
all  of  us  could  walk  up  to  a  banker  and 
say:  I  want  to  buy  this  house,  and  here 
is  the  cash  for  it. "  But  how  many  peo- 
ple would  own  their  homes  in  America? 
I  do  not  know  how  many  men  like  you 
and  I.  even,  would  have  owned  our  first 
home  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  walk 
down  and  lay  the  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head Not  too  many.  A  great  many  of 
us  do  not  have  our  mortgages  paid  up 
today,  but  we  have  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  own  our  home  and  we  are  building 
an  equity  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  of  sec- 
tion 101  IS  designed  to  help  moderate- 
income  families  who  want  and  need 
good  rental  housing  within  their  means. 
This  would  be  provided  by  expanding  the 
present  section  221  rental  housing  pro- 
visions to  permit  lower  interest  rates. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  FHA 
Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  the  rate,  and  the  bill  contains  a 
formula  setting  a  lower  limit.  That 
formula,  which  is  based  on  the  actual 
current  yield  of  outstanding  Treasury 
debt,  works  out  to  3'8  percent  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  not  a  subsidy  rate  because  it 
could  not  go  lower  than  the  current  cost 
of  money  to  the  Treasury,  and  yet  it 
would  be  less  than  could  othei-wise  be 
obtained  in  the  mortgage  market.  Also 
the  FHA  Commissioner  would  have  dis- 
cretion to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  mort- 
gage insurance  premium.  Under  this 
authority  rents  could  be  reduced  by  as 


much  as  .20  a  month  per  unit,  and  per- 
haps even  more  if  as  is  apparently  con- 
templated maturities  up  to  50  years  will 
be  permitted.  This  is  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  families  of  modest  income  and  for 
many  of  them  will  make  the  difference 
between  living  in  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  or  being  confined  to  slums. 

These  loans  could  be  made  only  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  or  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations, cooperatives,  and  public 
bodies  other  than  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing authorities.  These  restrictions  on 
types  of  borrowers  will  prevent  profiteer- 
ing and  assure  that  rents  will  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.  A  further  restriction  in 
the  committee  bill  limits  initial  occu- 
pancy to  families  and  individuals  whose 
income  excludes  them  from  acceptable 
housing  in  the  private  market. 

Since  private  lenders  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  these  below-market  interest 
rate  loans,  the  bill  provides  additional 
FNMA  special  assistance  authority  to 
finance  them. 

If  the  administration  were  to  decide 
to  use  the  bulk  of  the  $750  million  in 
new  authority  provided  to  PNMA  for  this 
program — and  there  are  indications  that 
this  may  be  their  intention — about  50,- 
000  units  could  be  built.  Because  of  the 
experimental  nature  of  this  program  the 
committee  bill  would  limit  it  to  a  period 
of  2  years. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visions which  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  in  the  administration  proposals. 
It  is  very  similar  to  a  plan  included  in 
last  year's  housing  bill  (H.R  12603).  It 
is  not  a  new  idea  to  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  or  to  others  concerned  with 
our  housing  problems.  The  need  for 
such  help  has  been  clfearly  established 
and  the  approach  containing  this  pro- 
vision has  been  carefully  thought 
through.  It  will  fill  a  gap  in  our  present 
housing  programs  and  meet  a  long  neg- 
lected need. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  another  im- 
portant innovation  to  help  us  improve 
our  housing  conditions.  Substantially 
liberalized  FHA  loan  insurance  for  prop- 
erty improvement  financing  is  sorely 
needed  to  protect  the  value  of  our  exist- 
ing stock  of  good  housing  and  restore 
those  homes  which  have  begun  to  deteri- 
orate, but  which  can  still  be  saved.  New- 
construction  can  never  meet  all  of  our 
housing  needs.  Even  at  the  height  of  a 
homebullding  boom  only  about  four  new 
homes  are  added  for  every  existing  100 
homes  and  much  of  this  relatively  small 
addition  must  go  simply  to  accommodate 
population  growth  If  we  are  to  make 
progress  in  improving  housing  conditions 
we  must  undertake  a  bold  effort  to  help 
property  owners  maintain  and  improve 
the  more  than  50  million  homes  now  in 
existence  A  relatively  modest  amount 
of  assistance,  if  extended  in  time,  can 
forestall  the  spread  of  blight  which  would 
create  slum  conditions  and  cau.se  a  drain 
on  local  and  Federal  finances. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  bill  would 
authorize  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  on 
property  Improvement  loans  In  amounts 
up  to  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit  and  with 
terms  running  as  long  as  20  years.    This 
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will  make  It  possible  to  finance  major 
renovations  and.  because  of  the  long 
term  involved,  at  monthly  costs  which 
can  more  easily  be  borne  by  the  average 
famili  budget. 

These  loans  could  be  in  addition  to  any 
existing  financing  on  the  property  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  complete  refinanc- 
ing which  often  involves  raising  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  entire  loan,  as  well  as 
sizable  closing  costs.  The  FHA  Commis- 
sioner would  have  discretion  in  the  type 
of  security  he  would  require.  In  the 
case  of  smaller  loans  this  could  be  sim- 
ply a  personal  note  as  Ls  now  done  under 
the  existing  FHA  title  I  home  improve- 
ment loan  program.  For  larger  loans, 
or  longer  terms,  he  could  require  a  sec- 
ond mortgage. 

This  liberal  financing  would  avoid  the 
evils  often  associated  with  second  mort- 
gage financing.  These  would  be  fully 
amortized  loans  which  would  not  involve 
the  dangers  of  the  balloon-payment  type. 
By  providing  for  an  extended  term, 
monthly  payments  would  be  kept  within 
reason.  Also,  total  indebtedness  relat- 
ing to  the  property  would  be  kept  within 
the  amount  which  would  apply  if  FHA 
were  insuring  a  regular  mortgage  for 
the  purpose  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
property. 

Interest  rates  on  these  loans  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  6  percent.  This 
is  less  than  is  usually  obtainable  on  this 
kind  of  financing  and  is  far  less  than  the 
existing  FHA  title  I  program  under 
which  the  interest  rate  works  out  to 
about  9*2  percent. 

Special  incentives  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  these  home  improvement  loans  in 
urban  renewal  areas  by  two  provisions. 
First.  FNMA  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase them  under  a  special  assistance 
function.  Second,  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner could  authorize  cash  payments  in 
case  of  default  as  is  now  done  under  the 
title  I  program.  These  loans  could  also 
be  used  outside  urban  renewal  areas 
though  without  FNMA  assistance  and 
with  payment  in  the  form  of  a  10 -year 
debenture   in  case  of   default. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  once  more 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  novel  idea.  Back  in  1956.  my 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  made  a  field 
investigation  of  needed  improvements 
in  housing  legislation  and  this  was  one 
of  the  measures  which  we  recommended. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  taken  some  time 
for  the  need  to  be  generally  recognized 
but  now.  at  last,  we  will  have  the  opF>or- 
tunlty  to  see  this  approach  tried  out  in 
actual  practice. 

Another  provision  of  title  I  is  designed 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  housing 
costs  and  improvements  in  housing  de- 
sign and  technology.  This  would  be 
done  by  authorizing  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance on  new  homes  built  through 
cost-saving  methods  or  with  new  exper- 
imental materials. 

TITLE   n.    HOUSING  rOR  TH«   ELDCRLT   AND   LOW- 
INCOME    FAMILIES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  covers  two  separate 
programs.  The  first  deals  with  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  Federal  loans  authorized 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  provide 


housing  for  our  older  citizens.  Although 
this  program  had  the  strongest  possible 
support  in  the  Congress,  it  was  opposed 
at  that  time  by  the  administration.  As 
a  result,  when  it  finally  became  law.  it 
was  hedged  in  with  restrictions  and  de- 
lays. The  new  administration,  however, 
is  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  reed  for 
this  assistance  to  our  rapidly  growing 
number  of  older  citizens  whose  incomes 
are  well  below  the  average  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  Now  that  the  program 
is  being  operated  more  sympathetically, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  appli- 
cations. At  present,  applications  re- 
ceived approximately  equal  the  $50  mil- 
lion originally  authorized  for  these  loans. 
To  continue  this  valuable  program,  the 
committee  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  additional  $100  million. 
Also,  the  2  percent  equity  requirement 
would  be  eliminated  so  that  the  loans 
could  cover  the  full  amount  of  develop- 
ment cost.  And  finally,  these  loans 
which  are  now  confined  to  private  non- 
profit corporations  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  cooperatives  as  well. 

The  second  part  of  title  II  deals  with 
the  low-rent  pubhc  housing  program  for 
our  lowest  income  families.  This  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  has  been  faced  with 
every  obstacle  its  opponents  could  throw 
in  its  way.  It  has  been  starved  for  au- 
thorizations and  it  has  been  examined 
and  reexamined  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  delay  and  destruction.  As  a  result. 
the  intent  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
has  been  continually  frustrated.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  need  for  such 
housing  has  continued  and  even  in- 
creased. Expanded  activity  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  under  the 
highway  program  and  other  construction 
activities  have  displaced  thousands  of 
families  whose  only  hope  for  decent 
housing  has  been  through  the  low-rent 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  about  45  - 
000  low-income  families  eligible  for  pub- 
lic housing  will  be  displaced  in  1961 
alone. 

Urban  renewal  and  low-rent  public 
housing  are  iaseparable  parts  of  the  same 
effort.  We  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
uproot  families  from  their  present  homes, 
however.  Inadequate  they  may  be,  unless 
some  provision  is  made  for  providing 
them  with  places  to  live.  Such  activity. 
moreover,  would  be  shortsighted  and 
self-defeating — they  would  simply  create 
overcrowding  and  slum  conditions  el.se- 
whf^re.  If  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  cities 
through  urban  renewal  and  other  con- 
struction activities  are  to  succeed,  we 
must  provide  adequately  for  the  rehous- 
ing of  displaced  families. 

To  meet  this  need,  as  well  as  the  urgent 
need  for  housing  other  low  income  fam- 
ilies, particularly  the  elderly,  the  bill 
would  restore  the  unused  balance  of  the 
1949  authorization  thereby  permitting 
the  construction  of  about  100.000  addi- 
tional low-rent  units.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  take  care  of  applications  now  on 
hand  and  carry  the  program  for  perhaps 
3  or  4  years. 

Another  provision  in  this  title  would 
help  to  meet  the  problem  created  by  the 
extremely  low  Incomes  of  many  of  our 
older  citizens.     Exi>erience   has   shown 


that  elderly  persons  often  have  incomes 
so  low  that  they  cannot  pay  the  rents  re- 
quired to  meet  the  operating  exp^  nses  of 
low-rent  projects.  Therefore  the  biJ 
provides  that  where  this  factor  threatens 
the  solvency  of  a  project,  an  additional 
Federal  payment  of  up  to  $120  a  year 
could  be  made  for  elderly  families. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  reduce  the  in- 
come gap  requirement  in  certain  cases. 
The  law  requires  that  there  be  a  f^ap  of 
at  least  20  percent  between  the  maximum 
income  for  admission  to  public  housing 
and  the  minimum  income  necessary  to 
afford  decent  housing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket. This  income  gap  need  be  only  5  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  other  Government  ac- 
tion. Because  of  our  special  obli.t^atioa 
to  displaced  families,  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  5  percent  requirement  for  them. 
Also,  the  gap  requirement  would  be  elim- 
inated for  elderly  families.  All  others 
would  still  be  limited  by  the  present  20 
percent  requirement. 

TITLE    m.    tTRBAN    RENEWAL    AND    P:.ANNINC 

The  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
program,  begun  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  has  proven  to  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  towns  and  cities.  It  has 
made  possible  a  direct  attack  on  the 
slum.'^  which  blight  nearly  every  com- 
munity of  any  size  in  the  country.  Its 
success  has  won  support  in  every 
quarter,  including  business  and  civic 
groups  and  local  government  officials. 
Many  of  the  sore  spots  of  our  cities  are 
being  converted  into  healthy  and  attrac- 
tive assets  to  the  community.  A  special 
side  benefit  of  these  efforts  has  been  the 
improvement  in  local  financial  resources. 
Slums  place  a  heavy  burden  on  local 
government  because  they  require  far 
more  jn  health,  police,  fire,  and  other 
municipal  services  than  they  return  in 
taxes.  By  replacing  them  with  new  and 
rehabilitated  construction,  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  increased  tax  rates 
manifold  and  thereby  enabled  local 
government  to  meet  the  many  other  de- 
mands for  municipal  services. 

The  existing  authorization  for  Federal 
and  urban  renewal  grants  is  now  ex- 
hausted. To  meet  this  need  and  to  carry 
the  program  for  an  estimated  4  years, 
the  bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $2 
billion.  In  my  judgment,  this  amount  is 
an  absolute  minimum.  It  is  less  than 
the  mayors  of  our  Nation  have  requested. 
They  have  long  urged  a  program  of  $600 
million  a  year  for  10  years.  However, 
balancing  the  needs  of  this  program 
against  our  other  requirements,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  amount  should  be 
adequate  to  carry  the  program  at  a  high 
level  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  contains 
a  provision  which  would  give  more  equi- 
table treatment  to  small  communities, 
and  to  some  depressed  areas,  to  en- 
courage them  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
the  urban  renewal  program.  It  would 
do  this  by  raising  the  Federal  share  of 
net  project  cost  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  for  communities  up  to 
50.000  population  and  depressed  areas  up 
to  150.000  population. 

This  aid  to  small  towns  is  needed  to 
offset  the  special  advantage  which  larger 
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cities  have  Present  law  provides  that 
Che  Federal  share  of  urban  renewal  costs 
can  be  met  either  in  cash  or  through 
noncash  srants-in-aid  such  as  donation 
of  land  or  construction  of  roads,  schools. 
or  other  public  works  necessary  to  the 
project.  Experience  has  shown  that 
large  cities  are  better  able  to  meet  their 
share  of  cost  though  this  noncash  as- 
sistance than  are  small  communities  To 
offset  this  advantage,  the  bill  authorizes 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution 

Another  important  provision  would 
provide  help  to  small  business  firms  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal.  The  need  for 
relief  in  this  area  is  generally  recognized 
and  a  similar  provision  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bankincr  Committee  last  year. 
Two  benefits  are  provided.  First,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  author- 
ized to  pay  the  full  amount  of  moving 
costs  for  displaced  business  finns.  Ex- 
isting law  limits  this  to  $3,000  and  while 
this  is  more  than  adequate  in  most  cases. 
It  is  not  enough  for  firms  with  heavy 
equipment  Thus,  such  firms  suffer  a  net 
loss  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
committee  bill  would  correct  this  unfair 
burden 

In  addition,  displaced  business  firms 
would  be  made  eligible  for  loans  on  lib- 
eral t^rms  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  financing  to 
set  them  back  on  their  feet.  These 
loans  presently  carry  an  interest  rate  of 
3  percent  and  a  maximum  term  of  20 
years,  and  are  the  same  as  those  avail- 
able to  business  firms  uprooted  by  storm, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster.  It  is 
only  fair  that  a  store  or  other  business 
which  has  been  forced  to  move  by  a  Gov- 
ernment proijram  should  be  ,'iven  some 
assistance  to  help  it  get  started  again, 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  the  support 
of  a  business  community  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our 
cities.  We  must  not  do  less  than  pro- 
vide fair  treatment  and  help  them  to 
continue  in  business  if  urban  renewal 
is  to  succe<>d  in  its  purpose. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
extend  to  pnvate  nonprofit  and  public 
hospitals  the  same  advantage  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  now  available  to 
universities.  In  many  cases  our  down- 
town hospitals  are  faced  with  the  same 
problems  as  our  downtown  universities. 
They  are  oft^'n  located  m  older  parts 
of  the  city  and  bave  come  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  blight^-d  areas.  Because  of 
the  special  importance  of  hospitals  we 
must  not  abandon  them  to  slum 
neighborhoods 

The  bill  would  encourage  urban  re- 
newal projects  around  these  hospitals 
by  recognizms  certain  hospital  expendi- 
tures as  part  of  the  local  share  of  cost 
and  by  waiving  the  'predominantly 
residential"  requirement  of  the  law  just 
as  IS  now  provided  for  universities. 

The  need  for  city  planning  has  in- 
creased with  the  sharp  population 
growth  m  recent  years— a  growth  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  will  con- 
tinue. To  encourage  this,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  urban  planning  grants 


and   increases   the   Federal   share   from 
one-half  to  two-thirds. 

TTTLS    rv.    COLLXCX    HOUSING 

Title  rv  of  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  college 
housing  loaii  program.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  ever  under- 
taken. In  its  10  years  of  operation  it 
has  helped  to  provide  housing  for  nearly 
400.000  students  in  over  1.500  different 
projects — and  it  has  done  this  without 
ever  experiencing  a  single  default. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  need  for 
these  loans  the  existing  authorization 
has  been  entirely  used  up  and  a  back- 
log is  developing.  Moreover,  college  en- 
rollments are  expected  to  rise  sharply  in 
the  years  just  ahead  which  will  place 
even  greater  pressure  on  dormitory  facil- 
ities. To  continue  this  important  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  our  universities  the  bill 
would  authorize  additional  loan  funds 
of  $300  million  in  each  of  the  next  4 
years,  a  total  of  $1.2  billion. 

TITLE   V      COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

One  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is  an 
increase  in  our  investment  in  local 
community  facilities,  particularly  water 
and  sewer  works.  The  past  years  of 
neglect  and  of  rapid  population  growth 
have  resulted  in  a  heavy  backlog  of  need 
for  these  projects.  In  recent  years  many 
communities  have  had  to  forego  invest- 
ment, no  matter  how  greatly  needed,  be- 
cause they  simply  could  not  meet  the 
heavy  financing  charges  required  in  the 
private  money  market. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  some 
reduction  in  interest  rates  has  been  made 
in  recent  months.  One  of  the  first  steps 
taken  by  the  new  administration  this 
year  was  to  cut  a  quarter  of  1  percent  off 
the  interest  rate  charged  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program.  However. 
I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
President  Kennedy  s  statement  that  in- 
terest rates  are  still  too  high  and  are 
blocking  many  worthwhile  projects, 
particularly  in  smaller  communities. 
Therefore,  the  committee  bill  would  ex- 
pand the  loan  authorization  of  the  exist- 
ing public  facility  loan  program  by  $500 
million.  These  loans  would  be  avail- 
able to  smaller  towns  of  less  than  50.000 
population  and  depressed  areas  up  to 
150.000    population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  additional  loan 
funds  in  the  committee  bill  amount  to 
$450  million  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This 
change  was  made  to  improve  the  balance 
of  the  bill  and  treat  the  problems  of 
small  toarns  more  adequately.  To  keep 
within  the  total  dollar  amount  of  the 
administrations  recommendations,  we 
offset  this  increase  by  reducing  the 
amount  provided  for  outright  grants 
under  the  urban  renewal  program  from 
$2.5  billion  to  $2  billion.  The  urban  re- 
newal program  is  of  primary  benefit  to 
our  larger  cities  while  the  public  facility 
loan  program  is.  in  a  sense,  the  urban 
renewal  program  for  small  towns. 

The  bill  also  would  liberalize  the  exist- 
ing public  facility  loan  program  by  re- 
ducing interest  rates.  In  spite  of  the 
administration  cut,  the  cost  of  money 


under  this  program  is  still  above  4  per- 
cent. This  is  well  above  the  level  at 
which  most  larger  cities  can  raise  funds 
by  issuing  tax  exempt  securities  to  pri- 
vate lenders  In  order  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  for  these  small 
communities,  the  committee  bill  would 
set  the  interest  rate  on  these  loans  under 
the  same  formula  now  used  for  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program.  For  the 
present  fiscal  year,  this  produces  a  rate 
of  3'2  percent. 

TITLE    VI      AMENDMENTS    TO    NATIONAL    HOUSINQ 
ACT 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  basic  amendments  to  the  present  pro- 
grams under  FNMA  and  FHA. 

There  are  two  principal  provisions  af- 
fecting the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  The  first  would  increase 
its  special  assistance  authority  by  add- 
ing $750  million  in  new  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  give  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  to  use  $200  million 
which  remains  unused  from  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1958,  These  funds 
are  now  carried  on  the  FNMAs  books  as 
available  for  the  purchase  of  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Emergency  Act  which  was  to  stimulate 
the  economy  generally.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  the  President  could  also  use 
these  funds  for  other  designated  special 
assistance  purposes,  such  as  low -cost 
sales  housing  under  section  221.  urban 
renewal  housing,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
and  cooperatives.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  permit  FNMA  to  use  the  funds 
it  Is  now  receiving  as  repayments  on 
mortgages  purchased  prior  to  1954  In 
that  year,  the  Housing  Act  set  up  a  new- 
classification  In  FNMA's  bookkeeping 
called  the  management  and  liquidation 
fund  and  put  all  of  the  portfolio  exist- 
ing at  that  time  In  this  fund  Currently 
FNMA  receives  about  $150  million  a  year 
In  repayments  on  the  mortgages  pur- 
chased under  these  earlier  authoriza- 
tions. The  bill  would  allow  these  funds 
to  be  used  for  other  special  assistance 
programs  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  FT^MAs  special  assist- 
ance Is  vital  to  the  success  of  many  of 
our  most  Important  housing  programs. 
It  will  be  the  sole  source  of  financing 
for  the  new  low-Interest  rate  section  221 
rental  housing  loans.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  bulk  of  the  $750  million  In  new  au- 
thorization will  be  set  aside  for  that  one 
program.  In  order  to  make  financing 
available  for  other  needed  programs, 
such  as  the  expanded  homeownershlp 
program  under  FHA  section  221,  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  agency  be  permitted 
to  use  other  funds  which  it  received  un- 
der previous  congressional  authorization. 
This  will  be  particularly  Important  If 
these  programs  are  to  receive  adequate 
financing  In  areas  such  as  the  South 
and  Southwest  where  mortgage  money  is 
normally  in  short  supply. 

The  second  amendment  affecting 
FNMA  is  one  which  has  long  been  sought 
by  the  homebulldlng  Industry.  At  pres- 
ent the  Agency  is  limited  to  outright 
purchase  of  home  mortgages.  This  de- 
nies Its  resources  to  a  mortgageholder 
who   has  only   a   short-term    need    for 
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money.  For  ewunple.  a  builder  who 
takes  back  PHA  and  VA  mortgages  for 
his  houses  may  not  be  able  to  sell  them 
immediately  on  favorable  terms.  To 
avoid  tying  up  his  capital  and  forcing  a 
curtailment  of  his  homebuilding  opera- 
tion, he  needs  Interim  financing  until 
he  can  dispose  of  the  loans.  Therefore, 
the  bill  would  permit  FTJMA  to  make 
short-term  loans  on  security  of  pledged 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  These  loans 
would  be  limited  to  12  months'  maturity 
and  80  percent  of  the  value  of  pledged 
mortgages. 

The  FHA.  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government,  has 
in  the  past  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  recurring  exhaustion  of  Its  mortgage 
insuring  authority.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  FHfi.  came  dangerously  close  to  the 
ceiling  on  Its  power  to  insure  and  it  was 
necessary  to  rush  a  resolution  through 
the  Congress  authorizing  additional  au- 
thority. Even  this  added  amount  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  exhausted  before  the  middle 
of  next  month. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
Congress  set  a  limitation  on  the  FHA 
program  to  insure  r>eriodlc  review  of  Its 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  It  Is  also 
important  that  the  Agency  be  able  to 
operate  with  the  necessary  freedom  and 
that  homebuilders  and  mortgage  lend- 
ers be  able  to  plan  ahead  with  confi- 
dence. To  accomplish  both  objectives, 
the  committee  bill  would  remove  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  FHA's  insuring  author- 
ity altogether  and  instead  set  a  cutoflf 
date  of  4  years  At  that  time  the  celling 
on  FHA  insuring  authority  would  be- 
come the  amount  of  insurance  and  com- 
mitments then  outstanding  unless  the 
Congress  took  further  action. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  would  liberalize  FHA's 
basic  homeownershlp  program  under 
section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
This  program  has  long  since  proven  its 
value  in  expending  homeownershlp  and 
encouraging  home  production.  It  has 
been  successively  liberalized  over  the 
years  and  its  record  has  amply  justified 
the  confidence  of  Its  supporters.  Only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  loans  insured 
under  this  program  have  ever  gone  into 
foreclosure  and  the  program  has  not 
only  never  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent  but 
has  built  up  substantial  reserves  against 
future  losses  The  committee  bill  would 
authorize  a  modest  reduction  in  the 
downpayment  requirements  by  giving  the 
FTiA  Commissioner  discretion  to  require 
only  a  3 -percent  downpa>-ment  on  the 
first  $15,000  of  value.  10  percent  on  the 
next  $5,000.  and  25  percent  of  any 
amount  above  $20,000,  The  maximum 
mortgage  which  would  be  Insured  on  a 
single-family  home  would  be  set  at 
$27.500— presently  it  is  $22,500.  In 
comparison,  existing  law  requires  3  per- 
cent dol^'n  on  the  first  $13,500.  10  percent 
of  the  next  $4,500  and  30  percent  of  any 
amount  over  S 18  000,  with  a  maximum 
mortgage  of  $22,500  To  permit  lower 
monthly  paymcnus.  the  maximum  ma- 
turity would  be  increased  from  30  to  40 
years.  These  changes  will  permit  lower 
downpayments  above  the  $13,500  level, 


enabling  families  to  obtain  homes  more 
adequate  for  their  needs,  and  at  the  .same 
time  increase  housing  demand  and  stim- 
ulate our  sagging  homebuilding  industry 
Other  provisions  of  this  title  would 
give  the  FHA  Commissioner  discretion- 
ary authority  to  reduce  the  FTiA  in- 
surance premium  to  as  low  as  one-fourth 
of  1  percent.  Presently  the  charge  is 
one-half  of  1  percent,  the  minimum  set 
by  law.  Also,  the  loan-to-value  ratio 
of  FHA  insured  mortgages  on  nursing 
homes  would  be  increased  from  75  to  90 
percent.  Finally,  the  section  810  pro- 
gram for  off-base  defense  housing  would 
be  amended  to  encourage  construction 
activity  and  a  $25  million  special  assist- 
ance fund  would  be  set  up  In  FNMA  to 
assure  the  availability  of  financing. 

TITLE  VII.    OPEN    SPACE  AND   LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  first  part  of  this  title  authorizes 
partial  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  units  to  help  them  acquire 
land  for  parks  and  recreational  uses. 
As  our  cities  have  grown  under  the  Im- 
pact of  rapidly  rising  population,  we 
have  seen  vsist  areas  built  up  entirely 
for  housing,  shopping  centers,  and  other 
purposes  Often  one  must  go  miles  to 
find  a  park  of  any  size.  Under  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  postwar  hous- 
ing shortage  little  thought  was  given  to 
this  problem.  The  need  at  that  time 
was  simply  to  get  housing  and  more 
housing.  I  think  everyone  will  agree 
that  a  neighborhood  Is  far  better  If  It 
has  ready  access  to  a  nearby  park  or 
playground.  They  are  essential  to  the 
health  and  sound  development  of  our 
children.  To  meet  this  need  the  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  open  land  for 
these  purposes.  Partial  grants  could 
equal  20  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost 
for  a  community  acting  alone,  or  it  could 
be  up  to  30  percent  where  the  land  would 
serve  the  needs  of  more  than  one  com- 
munity thereby  encouraging  comprehen- 
sive area-wide  planning.  This,  aid  could 
not  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
outside  the  given  urban  area. 

The  second  part  of  this  title  would 
authorize  a  new  program  of  PHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  for  the  acqui.sition  and 
development  of  land  for  housing  proj- 
ects. The  need  for  such  aid  has  long 
been  evident  and  a  similar  proposal  was 
recommended  by  the  Banking  Committee 
In  last  year's  housing  bill. 

No  component  of  housing  cost  has 
risen  more  rapidly  than  land  There  is 
a  pressing  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  enable  builders  to  develop  land  more 
efBciently  and  at  lower  cost.  To  help 
meet  this  need  the  bill  would  permit 
FHA  to  Insure  loans  to  builders  and 
developers  in  amounts  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  and  improvements. 
The  maximum  Interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  6  percent  and  the  maximum 
tei-m  of  the  loans  would  be  5  years.  To 
prevent  any  possibility  that  these  loans 
would  be  used  for  land  speculation,  the 
F^A  Commissioner  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  builder 
or  developer  assuring  that  construction 
would  begin  within  a  reasonable  period 
after   the   land   is   developed.      Because 


this  program  is  experimental  in  nature, 
It  would  be  limited  to  a  2-year  period  to 
give  the  Congress  a  clear  opportunitv 
to  review  It  carefully. 

TITLE    Vni      FARM    HOTTSlNG 

The  farm  housing  loan  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  has 
been  of  tremtndous  tx-neflt  to  our  farm 
population  by  making  financing  avail- 
able for  them  to  improve  their  homes. 
In  order  to  continue  this  worthwhile  as- 
sistance, the  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  4  additional  years  Also,  a  new 
authorization  of  $200  million  would  be 
provided  which,  added  to  the  $207  mil- 
Uon  of  remaining  authority,  will  be 
enough  to  carry  the  program  for  this 
period. 

An  important  Improvement  in  the  pro- 
gram— one  strongly  urged  by  such 
groups  as  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association — 
would  be  the  extension  of  eligibility  to 
nonfarm  families  living  in  rural  areas. 
These  famihes  are  faced  with  much  the 
same  difficulty  in  obtaining  financing  as 
is  our  farm  population  and  yet  to  date 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program. 

Another  provision  of  title  "VIII  would 
authorize  a  new  program  of  loan  insur- 
ance to  provide  housing  for  farm 
laborers.  Such  loans  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  $25  million  a  year. 

TITLE    IX      MISCELLANEOrS 

Title  IX,  the  last  title  of  the  bill,  would 
provide  three  imixirtant  provisions  af- 
fecting Federal  savinps  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Financing  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  would  be  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
vision permitting  savings  and  loans  to 
Invest  up  to  5  percent  of  their  assets  in 
such  loans  with  a  maximum  term  of  30 
years  and  a  loan-to-value  ratio  of  up  to 
90  percent  Second,  trade-in  home 
financing  would  be  aided  by  permitting 
loans  of  up  to  80  percent  of  value  on  a 
nonamortized  basis  with  terms  up  to  18 
months.  Third,  savings  and  loans  would 
be  permitted  to  invest  up  to  5  percent  of 
their  assets  in  certificates  of  urban  re- 
newal trusts,  thus  permitting  a  number 
of  associations  to  pool  their  resources  to 
finance  urban  renewal  housing. 

Another  provision  of  title  IX  would 
extend  for  4  years  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit  program  which  other- 
wise would  expire  in  October,  This  pro- 
gram helps  to  make  FHA  and  VA  financ- 
ing available  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  which  do  not  normally  have 
access  to  the  large  money  centers, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  completes  the  re- 
view of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
6028,  I  realize  that  this  is  a  large  and 
a  complex  bill,  but  that  is  because  our 
housing  problem.?  are  equally  large  and 
complex.  While  I  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  touch  on  every  detail  in  the 
legislation,  I  assure  you  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  and  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  as  well  as  the 
experts  of  the  housing  agencies  and  out- 
side groups  interested  in  the  legislation, 
have  considered  every  point  carefully. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  bring  forth 
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a  well-balanced  bill  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  succeeded.  We  have  not 
Riven  in  to  those  who  argue  that  any  one 
propram  is  all-important  and  should 
have  a  disproportionate  share  of  our 
available  resomxes.  Nor  have  we  given 
in  to  those  who  bear  a  grudge  against 
particular  programs  and  want  to  see 
them  cut  out  entirely.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  will  mark  an  important  forward  step 
in  our  housing  legislation  and  will  en- 
able the  country  to  embark  on  an  inten- 
sive 4-year  program  to  improve  housing 
conditions  m  every  part  of  our  country 
and  for  ail  of  our  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recognize  the  broad  range  of 
needs  which  this  bill  will  meet  and  ap- 
prove It  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee by  an  overwhe;:r,in^  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  hit  the 
high  spots,  because  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor  m  a  few  minutes.  The  review 
I  have  made  only  touches  these  high- 
lights. In  my  judgment  it  is  the  best 
housing  bill  that  has  ever  come  to  the 
House  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Committee  on  Housing.  It  uses  to 
best  advantage  private  enterprise.  If 
you  want  to  be  completely  opposed  to 
private  enterprise,  oppose  all  sections  of 
the  bill,  because  this  bill  is  the  American 
way  to  get  a  good  job  done  for  people 
who  need  housing  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  our  very  able,  as  Wfll  as 
genial,  friend  for  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
analytical  statements  I  have  heard  made 
on  this  floor  in  many,  many  years.  May 
I  respectfully  request  of  our  able  chair- 
man that  sometime  during  debate,  cer- 
tainly in  the  revision  of  his  remarks,  he 
go  through  this  bill  section  by  section 
and  put  the  dollar  mark  cost  on  it.  The 
reason  I  make  that  request  is  there  are 
too  many  Members  who  thmk  this  bill  is 
going  to  cast  far  more  money  to  the 
taxpayer  than  it  is.  Take  for  instance 
FHA. 

FHA  has  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  1  penny,  and  this  is  the  29th 
year  it  has  been  in  existence.  Instead 
of  that  it  has  a  SI  4  billion  surplus  that 
it  has  made. 

Mr.   RAINS.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  College  housing  has 
not  cost  anything,  and  your  elderly 
housing  provision,  even  though  it  has  a 
limited  market — and  I  use  that  word 
advisedly — your  housing  for  the  old 
folks  should  not  cost  one  penny,  even 
with  the  .subsidy  you  have  in  there. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  big  help,  and  per- 
haps if  the  bill  is  administered  cor- 
rectly for  your  first  $.50  m.illion  to  $100 
million,  it  should  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
one  red  cent  F^MA  ha.^  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  any  money:  it  has  made 
money 

Now  let  u.s  eet  onto  one  thing  that  is 
troubling  the  taxpayers,  and  that  is  the 
40-year  no  downpayment  It  is  not  a 
loan  now.  if  I  under.stand  the  gentle- 
man correctly;  it  is  an  insurance  prob- 
lem. 

Mr    RAINS.     That   is   correct. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Please  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  getting  your  Interest 
rate  at  6  percent.     It  is  too  high. 

Mr  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  heartily  agree. 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Now  listen.  Herein 
lies  the  seed.  Mark  my  words,  if  there 
is  an  answer  to  public  housing,  here  it 
is.  Take  your  pencil  and  paper:  Build 
a  unit  under  this  new  program,  take  the 
cost  of  a  unit  under  the  public  housing 
program  for  40  years — that  is  what 
your  public  housing  program  is — it  is 
my  judgment  that  this  new  program 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  less  i^er  unit. 
But  listen  now.  You  cannot  make  It 
work  on  a  6-percent  interest  basis,  so  I 
do  hope  the  gentleman  will  consider  a 
committee  amendment  to  put  that  inter- 
est rate  down  on  an  average  rate  that  the 
Government  pays  and  make  it  lower. 
You  will  save  money.  I  am  going  to 
support  your  program.  I  think  you 
have  done  a  good  job  generally  but  I 
hope  you  will  do  something  about  back- 
door spending.  I  want  to  vote  for  the 
housing  program  but  I  do  not  want  to 
vote  for  back-door  spending  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  vote  against  back- 
door spending. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man when  I  saw  him  get  up  and  heard 
him  with  that  delightful  approach  I 
was  a  little  bit  afraid,  but  I  am  so  happy 
that  we  are  together.  I  think  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  fine. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairmaij,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues said  that  this  bill  would  cost,  I 
believe.  $328  million  as  far  as  the  1962 
budget  impact  was  concerned.  How  do 
you  figure  that  when  there  is  $2  billion 
for  urban  renewal  in  the  bill  that  can  be 
committed  within  the  first  week  after 
this  bill  goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Not  a  single  dollar  on 
urban  renewal  in  this  particular  bill — 
and  that  is  a  point  we  so  often  fail  to 
remember — can  be  expended  during 
1962.  Urban  renewal  is  a  long-range, 
long-time  contract  program,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  to  legislate  in  advance 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  When  can  the  $3 
million  in  your  program  be  expended  for 
urban  renewal? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  $2  billion  will  be 
committed  over  the  next  3  or  4  years  but 
actual  payouts  by  the  Treasury  will  not 
really  begin  until  1963  and  the  bulk  of 
the  expenditures  in  even  later  years. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  In  the  community 
facilities  program  where  the  committee 
upped  the  President's  request  from  $50 
million  to  $500  million— and  that  is  im- 
mediately available — why  is  that  $500 
million  not  included  in  the  budgetary 
impact  for  1962? 

Mr  RAINS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
part  of  it  may  be  included,  but  as  of 
now  we  are  imable  to  tell  what  part, 
because  you  are  unable  to  tell  whether 
any  of  the  program  presently  before  us 
will  come  into  existence  this  year  or  not. 
First,  the  Federal  Government  signs  a 
loan  commitment  so  that  the  community 
can  go  ahead  and  start  a  project.  The 
actual  payment  of  the  loan  funds — and 


the  budget  impact — does  not  come  until 
later.  There  is  no  definite  statement 
that  you  can  make. 

I  would  like  to  know  this.  If  you 
are  going  to  charge  everything  the 
Government  has  loaned  again.st  the 
budget  of  the  United  States,  then  you 
had  better  dig  up  those  billions  that  we 
lent  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  and  so  forth; 
if  you  are  going  to  charge  to  the  budget 
what  we  lend  to  the  little  cities  in 
America  for  sewers  and  water  systems, 
let  us  charge  all  these  other  items  that 
came  rolling  through.  That  Is  a  loan, 
and  not  a  grant. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  RAINS.    Yes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  lend  that  money  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  Government  has  to 
borrow  money,  which  is  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  this  is  enacted,  if  I  un- 
derstand what  is  in  the  housing  report 
on  page  57.  the  committee  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  amount  from  $50 
million  to  $500  million  for  this  purpose, 
and   the   committee   said   this: 

The  administration  bill  requested  an  in- 
crease of  $50  million  in  this  authorization. 
The  committee  boosted  the  Increase  tenfold 
to  $500  million  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
demands  that  would  be  made  on  the  pro- 
gram because  of  changes  proposed  In  the 
basic  character  of  the  pro-am.  These  in- 
clude (1)  placing  the  program  on  a  sub- 
sidized, submarlcet  interest  rate  ba&ls.  (3) 
introducing  a  new  nonmaricetiible  type  of 
municipal  security  under  which  Interest 
payments  could  be  postponed  for  10  years. 
(3)  permltUng  a  $10  million  loan  limit  per 
project,  with  (4)  settlnR  up  a  new  busi- 
ness department  to  stimulate  activity  with 
the  customers 

The  $500  miUion  will  be  committed 
in  the  first  week,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  should  go  back  and  study 
the  bill  further.  The  gentleman  was 
asking  me  the  reason  why  the  loans  are 
not  charged  to  the  budget  I  answered 
a  moment  ago  that  these  are  loans  in- 
stead of  grants.  That  has  been  the 
system  always 

Mr  WIDNALL  As  I  understand  It. 
they  are  charged  to  the  budget.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  another  ques- 
tion, if  he  will  yield  further 

Mr   RAINS.     I  yield 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  just 
made  the  statement,  I  believe,  that  pub- 
lic housing  would  be  used  mainly  for 
displaced  people  from  urban  renewal  and 
Federal  highway  programs.  Does  this 
mean  that  you  are  killing  the  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  the  veterans  priorities 
that  exist  in  public  housing  today?  And 
if  it  is  going  to  be  mainly  for  the  dis- 
placed and  relocated  people,  why  are 
we  including  in  this  $120  per  "year  addi- 
tional per  unit  for  the  elderly,  thinking 
that  this  is  going  to  be  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  housing  for  the  elderly? 

Mr  RAINS.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say 
that  it  was  limited  only  to  those  who 
were  displaced.  I  said  that  most  of  it  is 
needed  to  rehouse  those  who  were  being 
uprooted.  And  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  would  include  uprooted 
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and  dislocated  elderly  people  as  well  as 
others. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man said  that  would  be  used  mainly  to 
relocate  displaced  people. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  being  held  out  to  the  country  that 
this  would  be  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  that  it  would  enlarge  the  program 
and  help  that  program. 

Mr.  RAINS.  There  has  been  no  hold- 
ing out  on  my  part  except  to  say  that 
there  are  100,000  units  in  the  bill;  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  some  portion 
would  be  used  for  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  home  improvement  loan  in- 
surance program  provided  for  in  this 
legislation.  My  observation  has  been 
that  title  I  perhaps  has  been  the  most 
abused  feature  of  all  the  housing  pro- 
grams in  this  country,  and  more  people 
have  been  victimized  in  my  section  of 
the  country  by  unscrupulous  operators 
in  that  field  than  any  other  that  I  know. 
In  casually  looking  through  the  hearings, 
the  only  place  I  observed  any  reference 
to  any  protection  for  these  homeowners 
is  on  page  107  of  the  hearings  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  where  he  says: 

Under  the  bill  the  basis  would  be  the  sum 
of  (i)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  repair  and 
rehabilitation  and  (11)  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  before 
repair  and  rehabilitation 

Then  on  page  13  of  the  report  I  notice 
that  it  is  said : 

A  serrice  charge  and  appraisal,  inspection 
and    design   fees   could    be    Included    in   the 

amount  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Of  course,  the  program 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
is  not  the  title  I  program  at  all.  It  is 
one  that  has  every  safeguard  around  it, 
which  title  I  never  had  and  maybe  ought 
to  have 

Mr  WHITENER.  This  is  the  point  I 
want  to  make  here  and  get  the  gentleman 
to  put  in  the  Record,  because  certainly 
the  gentleman  is  the  leading  expert  in 
this  field.  Is  it  contemplated  that  not- 
withstanding the  language  in  the  bill  now 
being  discussed  adequate  safeguards  will 
be  provided  to  see  that  before  the  im- 
provement is  done  there  has  been  a  com- 
mitment from  the  FHA  or  some  super- 
vision so  as  to  assist  in  guaranteeing  to 
the  homeowners  that  they  will  not  be 
victimized  by  these  siding  and  roofing 
shysters  and  others  who  pretend  to  be 
home  improvement  people  but  who  are 
actually  carrying  on  a  skin  game  in 
which  they  are  taking  money  off  the 
needy  p>eople,  such  as  we  have  in  our 
country? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  section  that  has 
$10,000  and  20  years  has  every  safeguard 
around  it  that  any  FHA  loan  ever  had. 
It  Is  not  title  I.  which  is  only  a  repair 


loan ;  this  section  is  a  rehabilitation  loan 
for  an  old  house.  The  title  I  loan  is  only 
for  $3,500  and  only  for  3  years,  and 
carries  about  a  9'2-percent  interest  rate. 

When  we  come  to  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  write  restrictions  around  the 
$3,500  loan  for  3  years.  "  the  banker  says, 
"If  you  do  that.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
the  loan  anyway."  So  I  welcome  the 
gentleman's  assistance  on  this.  I  am 
talking  about  the  $3,500  repair  loan, 
which  is  not  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
If  the  gentleman  could  suggest  to  us  the 
means  whereby  we  could  keep  these 
suede-shoe  boys  out,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  seeing 
to  it  that  there  will  be  an  inspection  and 
all  the  safeguards  we  can  put  around 
these  F>eople,  who  are  probably  going  to 
be  involved  in  this  for  $10,000. 

Mr.  RAINS.  They  cannot  get  it  in 
this  one.  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  suede -shoe  boys 
to  get  into  this  program.  It  is  only  in 
the  ones  where  you  do  not  have  the  in- 
sc>ection.  Here  you  have  the  FHA  in- 
spection, appraisal,  and  ever>'thing. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  have  the  regulations  changed 
to  keep  the  suede-shoe  boys  from  taking 
us  one-gallus  boys  for  a  ride. 

Mr.  RAINS.     We  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New   York    I  Mr.   Kil- 

BURNl  . 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  here  a  little  over  20  years,  but  I 
have  never  been  and  never  wanted  to  be 
on  the  housing  subcommittee,  so  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  all  the  details.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  subject,  of  course. 
I  have  seen  quite  a  few  housing  bills 
before  this  House.  Many  of  them  have 
been  beaten  in  the  House.  But  in  my 
judgment  this  bill  is  at  least  five  times 
worse  than  any  housing  bill  that  has  ever 
been  defeated  in  this  House.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  attention  nf  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  a  close  friend 
of  mine — whom  I  call  a  real  friend,  and 
he  is.  and  I  admire  him  greatly.  But 
one  morning  when  we  were  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  he  was  reading  a  newspa- 
per. I  said  to  him.  "How  do  you  get  that 
newspaper?"  He  said.  "I  have  it  sent 
to  Alabama."  It  was  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  said,  "I  think  it  is  the  great- 
est newspaper  in  the  country."  So  I 
would  like  to  read  to  the  Committee  here 
the  lead  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  is  dated  June  15.  The  title 
is  "House  Without  Foundation."  It  goes 
like  this: 

House  WrrHOUT   Foundation 

So  many  things  are  wrong  with  the  hous- 
ing bill  in  Congress  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  catalog  them  here.  But  If  there 
is  a  word  that  sums  up  these  proposals.  It  is 
irresponsibility. 

The  version  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
week.  Incorporating  most  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's requests,  would  cost  more  than  $6  1 
billion,  which  a  debt  and  deficit-ridden  Gov- 
ernment  obviously  cannot  afford.  In  some 
respects  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  with  its 
40-odd  amendments.  Is  even   more  reckless. 


One  of  these  amendments  would  more 
than  double,  to  over  $1.5  billion,  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  special  assistance  fund. 
Another  amendment  would  boost  from  $50 
million  to  $650  million  the  administration's 
request  for  "community  facilities."  The 
Hovise  committee's  minority  report  calls  this 
provision,  among  other  things,  a  needless  fed- 
eralization  of    municipal    finance. 

But  the  provision  which  seems  to  us  to 
set  the  tone  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  the  key 
one  concerning  housing  for  families  of 
modest  Incomes;  that  Is,  in  the  $4,000  to 
$6,000  a  year  range.  The  White  House  asked 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insurance 
of  40-year  mortgages,  with  no  down  payment 
on  homes  costing  up  to  $15,000.  The  Senate 
finally  stuck  in  a  token  downpayment  re- 
quirement, but  even  this  small  sop  to  re- 
sponsibility may  well  disappear  before  the 
bill  becomes  law. 

Certainly  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
community  should  try  to  provide  tolerable 
hotising  for  the  truly  Indigent,  despite  the 
considerable  abuses  associated  with  public 
housing  in  practice.  But  when  it  comes  to 
this  sort  of  assistance  for  people  of  moderate 
incomes,  we  are  leaving  the  standards  of 
prudence    far    behind. 

By  definition,  people  of  moderate  incomes 
do  not  need  public  assistance.  What  the 
ChDvernment  is  in  effect  saying  with  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  if  such  a  family  does  not  have 
exactly  the  house  of  its  heart's  desire.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  Government  to  help  provide  that 
house.  That  is  a  concept  of  Government 
which  has  no  place  in  any  system  short  of 
socialism. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  demoralizing  im- 
plications of  the  aid.  One  of  the  soundest 
principles  of  home  ownership  is  that  the 
buyer  have  an  equity  in  his  property;  this 
Is  abandoned  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal. The  authorization  of  40-year  mort- 
gages is  no  less  flagrant  a  departure  from 
prudent  lending  procedures:  on  that  basis, 
to  mention  Just  one  objection,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  $15  000  home  would  cost 
the  borrower  something  Uke  $38,000  before 
he  owned  it.  if  it  or  he  lasted  that  long 

To  call  such  proposals  by  the  name  of  as- 
sLstanc*  Is  to  debase  the  language;  they  are 
nothing  but  an  invitation  to  folly.  Unfor- 
tunately that  approach  is  typical  of  the 
whole  bill. 

For  what  Is  the  broad  housing  problem 
this  bUl  is  supposed  to  remedy?  Certainly 
this  country  is  not  up  against  a  general 
housing  shortage  requiring  the  slambang 
measures  of  desperaiioii  in  this  catchall 
bill.  There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  hous- 
ing Is  catching  up  with  demand;  In  some 
places,  plain  evidence  of  overbuilding  and 
excessive  speculation.  Into  this  market  the 
Government  proposes  to  pour  new  billions 
for  everything  from  public  housing  to  farm 
and  college  housing.  The  one  clearly  dis- 
cernible effect  would  be  massive  new  infla- 
tion of  a  market  in  no  need  of  stimulus. 

And  what  Is  the  fiscal  background  against 
which  these  huge  new  expenditures  must  be 
viewed?  It  Is  that  of  a  Government  In- 
creasing its  spending  for  all  conceivable  do- 
mestic, military,  and  foreign  programs,  of  a 
Government  plunging  ever  deeper  into  defi- 
cits and  debt.  Even  if  the  housing  bill 
were  otherwise  desirable,  it  would  not  do  in 
such  circumstances  As  the  House  com- 
mittee minority  puts  it.  the  'overriding  Issue 
In  this  housing  bill  •  •  •  Is  the  issue  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  bill  contains  ex- 
cessive budget  spending  authorizations.  The 
bin  contains  unsound  and  unnecessary  pro- 
visions." 

We  are  not  sure  it  Is  still  possible  to  hope 
that  some  wisdom  will  be  Instilled  Into 
this  measure.  But.  as  it  is.  the  country 
ought  to  know  tliat  the  administration  and 
Congress  are  heedlessly  slapping  together  a 
house  without  foundation. 
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Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  £?entleman  yield'' 

Mr  KILBURN  I  yield. 
Mr  MULTER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  is  always  very  fair,  and  I  am 
iure  he  would  not  want  an  unfair  impli- 
cation in  the  Record  from  what  ho  said 
with  reference  t-o  a  statement  made  by 
the  'gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
that  what  the  ijentleman  from  Alabama 
was  referring'  to  m  that  conversation 
was  the  news  item^  of  tlie  Wall  Street 
Journal.  At  the  sam.e  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  al.so  said  that  he 
wished  Its  editorial  policy  was  as  Rood  as 
its  news-gatherine  facilities. 

Mr  KILBURN  I  think  they  are  bet- 
ter. 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection 
to   the   request   of    the   '.-entleman    from 
fiew  Jersey'' 
I  There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chauman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  6028,  and  to  speak 
particularly  in  favor  of  that  portion  of 
the  bill  dealin>{  with  urban  development 
and  renewal 

The  new  frontiers  m  America  lie  not 
in  the  open  prairies,  but  in  the  centers 
of  our  teemint,'  and  deteriorating  cities. 
If  wc  are  to  preserve  much  that  is 
great  in  our  American  democracy,  we 
must  now  declare  war  on  our  festering 
slums.  We  have  several  weeks  ago  ex- 
tended a  Fedt-ral  highway  program  cost- 
ing billions  nf  dollars,  but  what  profit 
Is  there  in  building  shinin?  highways 
from  slum  to  sordid  slum 

Go  through  the  heart  of  almost  any 
large  American  city,  and  you  will  find 
appalling  slums  and  choked  streets.  You 
will  see  habitations  which  breed  despair 
and  lawlessness  m  their  inhabitants. 
You  will  see  vacant  stores  and  anti- 
quated factory  buildings.  In  short,  you 
will  see  conditioi^..s  which  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  eiiemns  who  would  bury 
us. 

for  our  natior.al  hope,  pnde.  health, 
crime  prevention  commerce,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  our  faith  in  our  de- 
mocracy to  solve  Its  own  problems.  I  im- 
plore upon  you  the  passage  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportmiity  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  administration  housing  bill 
of  1961— HR  6028— and  to  urge  its  pas- 
sage. I  agree  with  President  Kennedy 
that  It  is  our  responsibility  to  remold 
our  cities,  to  improve  our  patterns  of 
community  development,  and  to  provide 
for  the  housing  needs  of  all  segments  of 
our  population. 

The  housing  shortage  remains  acute, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems 
requiring  our  attention — 14  million 
Amencan  families  currently  live  in  sub- 
standard dwellings;  we  are  told  that  an- 
other 39  million  families  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  encroachment  of  blight 


and  slums.  These  millions  look  to  us 
for  rescue  from  their  sad  plight;  every- 
one IS  entitled  to  decent  housing. 

I  represent  the  23d  District  of  New 
York,  the  Bronx,  and  I  receive  many  re- 
quests, daily,  from  my  constituents,  who 
describe  the  intolerable  housing  condi- 
tions imder  which  they  exist  and  ask  my 
help  in  securing  decent  housing.  The 
unfreezing  of  the  100,000  units  of  public 
housing  left  in  the  original  1949  housing 
authorization  would  provide  a  substan- 
tial stimulant  for  the  low-rent  program 
which  has  been  sadly  neglected  during 
these  past  years.  Such  construction 
must  proceed  to  enable  us  to  go  forward 
with  slum -clearance  operations  and  to 
rehouse  those  displaced  by  such  opera- 
tions. 

Although  we  have  tried  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ill-housed  amon;;  our  low- 
income  families,  we  have  seriously  ne- 
glected another  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion— those  In  the  moderate-income 
bracket  who  earn  too  much  to  en- 
title them  to  public  housing  and  yet 
cannot  afford  privately  built,  nonassisted 
housing.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  with 
the  broadened  FHA  section  221  program 
which  provides  for  40-year,  no-down- 
pajTnent  mortgages  for  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  and  displaced 
families.  Although  it  has  been  termed  a 
"2 -year  experiment"  so  far  as  others 
than  displaced  families  are  concerned,  it 
is  a  new  and  important  approach  to  the 
housing  problem  of  the  moderate-in- 
come group.  This  group  is  comprised 
mainly  of  young  factory  and  white-collar 
workers  who  are  entitled  to  have  homes 
of  their  own  and  suitable  places  in 
which  to  rear  their  families.  Although 
it  is  contemplated  that  this  new  ap- 
proach will  be  revised  and  adjusted  as 
experience  Is  gathered,  it  is  certainly 
worth  trying  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
experiment  will  prove  successful. 

The  new  program  of  low-interest 
FHA-insured  loans  for  rental  and  coop- 
erative hotising  projects  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  those  now  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  substandard  housing  and 
declining  neighborhoods. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
help  the  elderly  with  their  housing  prob- 
lems are  sorely  needed:  there  Is  a  great 
shortage  of  suitable  housing  for  our  older 
citizens  and  they  look  to  us  for  this  as- 
sistance. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  a  work- 
able program  of  rehabilitation  Is  vitally 
important  If  cities  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  spread  of  blight.  The  assist- 
ance provided  in  this  bill  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  this  direction. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
provide  for  a  4-year  $2.5  billion  author- 
ization of  funds  of  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal.  Other  factors,  as  well  as 
bad  housing,  must  be  considered;  a  long- 
range  program  is  the  most  necessary 
and  satisfactory.  Under  this  bill,  cities 
cnn  look  forward  to  receiving  funds  over 
a  period  of  years  and  proceed  with  their 
renewal  programs  on  an  effective  basis. 

The  larger  cities  of  our  country  are 
particularly  in  need  of  help  to  combat 
increasing  problems  of  blight  and 
growth.  Although  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  new  slums  are 


growing  even  faster  than  old  ones  are 
being  eliminated.  To  outdistance  the 
spread  of  blight  and  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective program  of  urban  renewal  and 
economic  growth,  our  cities  must  have 
Federal  assistance;  they  carmot  manage 
to  carry  out  comprehensive  proposals  re- 
garding renewal  projects  without  ade- 
quate Federal  funds. 

As  Uie  President  pointed  out,  we  must 
continue  to  clear  and  redevelop  slum 
areas  only  where  suitable  housing  is  else- 
where available  for  occupants  of  these 
areas  who  can  be  humanely  and  fairly 
relocated. 

Also,  small  businessmen  in  clearance 
areas  deserve  more  consideration  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  The  provision 
which  would  i>ermit  payment  of  full 
moving  expenses  for  business  firms  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  and  which 
makes  such  firms  eligible  for  liberal 
loans  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  assure  the  small 
businessmen  the  help  they  need. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  bill  covering 
assistance  In  the  categories  specified 
therein,  merit  our  favorable  considera- 
tion and  are  Important  to  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  in  all 
areas  to  help  cities  recover  their  eco- 
nomic stability.  Improve  transportation 
systems,  attract  middle  and  upper  In- 
come residents  and  business.  We  can 
look  for  great  Improvement  with  the 
help  provided  by  this  bill. 

Tremendous  benefits  will  accrue  to  our 
important  construction  Industry  and  to 
related  industries  and  services,  as  pro- 
grams provided  by  this  bill  are  carried 
out  There  will  be  a  great  lncrea.se  in 
employment  of  construction  workers  and 
others  whose  services  are  required  by  the 
hou-sing  Industry.  All  this  will,  in  turn, 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  our  Nation's 
economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  suppwrt  this  bill  which 
provides  so  many  long -needed  benefits; 
which  will  help  our  poorly  housed  people, 
and  which  will  rescue  our  cities  from 
permanent  deterioration  and  give  them 
incentive  and  help  along  the  ix)sltive  ap- 
proaches of  urban  renewal,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  renewed  econom^ic  growth. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Rains  1  on  his  excellent  and  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  bill  which  Is  before 
us  today.  His  comprehensive  and  con- 
cise explanation  reveals  his  deep  under- 
standing of  America's  housing  problems. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  many  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  ap- 
preciate the  care  with  which  the  sub- 
committee studied  every  item  in  this  bill. 

The  $2  billion  in  urban  renewal  grant 
ftmds  to  be  .spent  in  a  period  of  over  4 
years  is  urgently  needed  to  carry  out  a 
rebuilding  of  our  cities  which  has  just 
commenced.    In  my  city  of  Cleveland  as 
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well  as  in  the  other  large  cities  of 
America,  It  would  be  tragic  to  see  urban 
renewal  suspended  at  the  very  moment 
results  are  begirmlng  to  be  apparent. 
Unless  these  programs  can  be  carried 
through  to  ultimate  completion,  our 
cities  will  face  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  a  half  cure  for  the  fatal  urban  cancers 
of  slum  and  blight. 

By  increasing  the  Federal  national 
mortgage  assistance  authorization,  this 
legislation  seeks  to  create  an  adequate 
secondary  market  for  mortgages  thereby 
causing  a  downward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates  to  the  advantage  of  every  home- 
buyer. 

The  sections  reducing  downpayments 
to  3  percent  and  extending  repayment 
on  a  35 -year  basis  for  moderate  income 
families  should  enable  countless  thou- 
sands to  enjoy  homeownership.  The 
offering  of  adequate  housing  to  this  im- 
portant segment  should  indeed  reduce 
the  demands  for  public  housing  facil- 
ities. The  housing  of  moderate  income 
families  in  their  own  homes  Is  the  su- 
perior way  to  meet  this  need.  These 
provisions  also  serve  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous housing  needs  of  Amei  lea's  minor- 
ity groups.  These  groups  constitute  a 
tremendous  underdeveloped  market  for 
better  and  more  adequate  housing.  It 
is  my  hope  that  every  community  will 
contribute  by  reserving  adequate  and 
suitable  land  areas  for  such  housing  de- 
velopment. 

The  success  of  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram is  self-evident.  Federal  partici- 
pation in  this  area  is  approved  without 
challenge  Almost  every  college  campus 
in  America  boasts  housing  facilities  built 
under  this  program.  If  we  are  to  ade- 
quately prepare  for  the  growth  in  the 
college  population  which  is  expected  to 
double  and  total  8  million  young  people 
by  1970.  this  program  needs  every  dollar 
authorized  by  this  bill  and  more. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961.  in  eveiT  re- 
spect, constitutes  a  proud  step  forward 
in  fulfilling  the  housing  needs  of  Amer- 
ica. In  the  liousing  of  Its  people  and 
In  helping  its  citizens  house  themselves. 
America  dramatically  leads  the  entire 
world.  We  must  not  yield  or  relax  in 
our  effort  to  continue  our  leadership  and 
superiority.  We  must  not  relax  until 
every  American  family  can  claim  a 
chance  at  decent  shelter. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  very  able  and  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  bill  made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  I  Mr.  Rains  1  I  doubt 
that  I  can  add  very  much  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

My  service  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  began  in  1947.  During 
that  time  I  have  seen  many  housing 
bills  presented— some  by  Republicans, 
some  by  Democrats — I  carmot  recall  a 
bill  that  was  as  carefully  considered  in 
subcommittee  and  In  full  committee  or 
that  could  be  expected  to  do  as  fine  a 
job  as  we  hope  this  bill  will  do.  In  at 
least  one  part  of  the  program  that  Is 
presented,  we  are  venturing  into  some 
new  fields,  but  only  by  venturing  into 


these  new  fields  and  experimenting  in 
them  can  we  make  progress  in  this  very 
important  field  of  shelter  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  think  there  is  no  program  that  has 
done  more  to  save  this  country  from 
socialism  and  communism  than  the 
housing  programs  in  which  we  have  en- 
gaged over  the  course  of  the  years  past. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  bring  us 
progress  and  prosperity  and  keep  it  here 
than  the  housing  programs. 

Housing  is  by  all  means  the  backbone 
of  the  American  economy,  because  in 
this  country-  we  look  upon  the  four  walls 
that  make  a  house  as  a  home  only  after 
it  is  completed,  furnished,  and  moved 
Into  by  its  American  occupants.  Hous- 
ing touches  every  sphere  of  our  economy. 
A  house  without  the  furniture  and 
furnishings  that  go  into  It  cannot  be  a 
home.  Thus  we  stimulate  not  only  the 
housing  industry  but  every  field  of  in- 
dustry In  the  country. 

When  the  housing  industry  prospers 
the  whole  country  prospers. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  time  again 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  that  tmless  we 
build  at  least  1,400,000  new  family  units 
each  year  we  cannot  possibly  catch  up 
with  the  requirements  of  the  people  of 
the  country  for  decent  living  as  we  know- 
It  and  as  we  demand  in  accordance  with 
American  standards.  Yet  for  many 
years  now  we  have  been  building  many 
less  than  that  number.  Some  years  we 
have  hardly  reached  1.2O0,O0C  new  units 
per  year.  Under  this  program  we  hope 
we  can  begin  to  catch  up,  and  if  we  can 
reach  that  annual  figure  of  1,400,000 
family  units  a  year  maybe  in  10  years 
every  American  will  have  a  d<K:ent  home 
in  which  to  live,  whether  it  be  a  rented 
house  or  one  that  he  can  afford  to  buy. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I 
.said,  there  will  be  an  experimental  hous- 
ing program.  If  it  does  not  work  out. 
we  will  backtrack  and  be  tne  first  to 
admit  it  is  not  working.  We  can  stop  it 
before  It  goes  too  far.  and  ?o  back  to 
the  old  tried  and  traditional  methods, 
following  along  that  path  uritil  we  can 
find  a  better  way. 

It  has  already  been  emphasized  that 
the  so-called  40-year  program  is  only 
a  loan  guarantee  program.  All  we  are 
going  to  do  is  insure  the  loan.  Under 
this  bill  the  borrower  will  still  have  to 
find  a  willing  lender.  Nothing  under 
this  bill  requires  any  lender  or  lending 
institution,  bank,  savings  and  loan,  pen- 
sion fund,  or  Investment  company  to 
lend  a  single  dollar  on  that  oi  any  other 
program  that  Is  insured  under  FHA  or 
under  any  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  programs.  The  willing 
lender  must  first  approve  tlie  project. 
approve  the  borrower,  approvt?  the  build- 
er, and  all  of  the  spcclficatiors,  then  the 
loan  Is  made.  If  It  meets  the  specifica- 
tions of  this  bill  as  it  will  l>e  enacted. 
then  only  do  they  get  the  insurance. 
Only  after  default  will  there  be  any  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  make  good  imder  the  insur- 
ance program. 

If  we  may  judge  from  past  experience, 
we  know  that  the  premiums  which  will 
be  paid  for  the  Insuiance  to  be  obtained 
under  these  programs  will  be  sufficient 


to  build  up  a  fund  that  will  be  more 
than  big  enough,  more  than  large  enough 
to  meet  any  and  all  losses  that  may  be 
sustained.  Tlie  amounts  received  thus 
far  under  all  of  these  programs,  as  has 
already  been  indicated  to  you.  are  far 
in  excess  of  any  losses  that  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay.  So  far  as  you  can 
figure  these  things  actuarily,  every  econ- 
omist, every  investment  banker,  every 
banker  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  pro- 
gram, will  tell  you  we  are  building  up 
and  have  built  up  a  fund  large  enough 
to  make  good  any  possible  defaults. 

I  might  offer  this  Information  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  on  the 
floor  earlier.  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
other  body  there  is  a  provision  for  mass 
transportation.  There  is  none  in  this 
bin.  There  is  none  because  the  com- 
mittee heard  no  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and  no  amendments  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose were  offered  either  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  in  the  full  committee. 

However,  the  administration  bill  has 
been  introduced  today.  It  is  H.R.  7787. 
Hearings  have  been  set  to  begin  next 
Tuesday  and  hearings  on  the  mass 
transportation  bills  will  start  that  day 
and  continue  daily  thereafter,  Tuesday. 
Wednesday.  Thursday  of  next  week.  If 
we  cannot  finish  the  hearings  in  those 
3  days  they  will  continue  the  following 
week  until  completed.  We  then  hope  to 
bring  to  the  House  a  mass  transportation 
bill  that  will  at  least  get  us  started  with 
this  important  program.  Without  it  all 
of  our  efforts  and  all  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  In  the  urban  areas  of  the  comitry 
will  come  to  naught  so  far  as  hotising 
is  concerned.  "Without  an  overall  plan 
that  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
housing  needs  but  the  transportation 
needs  of  each  community  we  are  not 
going  to  do  the  full  job  that  needs  doing 
so   badly. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  was  just  about  to  get 
to  that  point  in  my  remarks  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule,  but  my  time  ran  out. 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman,  can  we 
interpret  that  there  will  be  no  effort  to 
amend  this  bill  to  include  the  transporta- 
tion provision? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  none.  I  cannot 
prevent  any  Member  from  doing  it.  but 
I  urge  every  Member  please  not  to  do  it 
until  we  have  completed  these  liearings. 
There  is  a  provision  calling  for  mass 
transportation  lenduig  and  grants  in  the 
bin  passed  by  the  other  body.  The 
House  committees  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered that  matter  We  have  had  no 
hearings  on  It  as  yet.  and  we  would  be 
imable  to  properly  legislate  on  the  floor 
of  this  Hou.sc  on  so  important  a  problem. 
1  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  offered 
mitil  the  hearings  that  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject are  closed,  or  at  least  until  they  are 
well  underway  and  v,e  have  the  story 
presented  in  part  if  not  completely.  Of 
course,  we  will  be  all  through  \;ith  this 
housing  bill  before  those  hearings  are 
closed.  If  we  can,  as  the  result  of  those 
hearings,  come  up  with  some  con.sti-uc- 
tive  legislation.  I  would  prefer  to  see  it 
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come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  after  the 
hearings  have  been  concluded. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  ]  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  had 
to  say  concerning  this  bill,  but  I  do  want 
to  observe  that  he  has  softened  his  at- 
titude concerning  the  bill  considerably 
by  proposing  to  amend  title  I  to  provide 
for  35  years  instead  of  40  and  for  a  3- 
percent  downpayment  instead  of  no 
downpayment.  Now.  this  must  have  oc- 
curred since  the  subcommittee  ad- 
journed, because  dunnt^  the  subcommit- 
tee's deliberations  an  amendment  was 
offered  and  it  was  voted  down  very  vig- 
orously by  the  Democrat  members  of  the 
committee  The  efforts  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Rains!  made  to  convince  you  that 
there  was  very  little  spending  in  this  bill 
were  very  extensive,  and  every  attempt 
was  made  to  convince  you  that  it  was 
an  economic  measure.  Now,  you  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith:  this  morning  comment  on  the 
bill.  And.  he  has  been  around  here  a 
long  time  and  he  does  not  juggle  figures. 
He  said  he  could  not  decide  how  much 
money  was  involved  in  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

But  he  did  conclude  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  amount  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  Mr.  R.ains] 
offered,  .some  $4  6  billion  and  the  .^gures 
I  have  before  me  show  that  there  are 
grants  amounting  to  $5,284  million  and 
loans  amoijjiting  to  $3  676  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $9  51  biliion  This  in- 
cludes the  obligation  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  assume  in  annual  pay- 
ment's to  the  propo.sed  100.000  public 
housing  units  that  are  ;n  the  bill  over 
a  40-year  period. 

!  The  most  serious  objection  I  have  to 
this  bill  is  that  we  do  not  need  a  hous- 
ing bill  for  4  years  We  have  never  here- 
tofore passed  legislation  of  this  kind  for 
a  period  of  4  years  We  are  committing 
.subsequent  Congre.sses  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill  unle.ss.  of  coui.se.  and 
they  have  the  authority  to  am^^nd,  but 
we  would  be  obligating  them  at  least, 
and  we  would  be  giving  the  agencies  that 
make  certain  commitments  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise those  commitments  and  obligate 
the  Government  m  less  than  4  years' 
time.  We  are  also  removing  the  re- 
.spon.sibility  of  the  Congress  from  acting 
on  the  housing  legislation  for  another 
4  years,  aiid  we  are  gradually  develop- 
ing a  pattern  here,  or  we  are  moving 
into  the  action  veiT  rapidly,  that  the 
Congress  is  iio  longer  necessary;  that 
ail  we  have  to  do  is  act  upon  long-tenn 
legislation. 

We  have  a  proposal  before  us  coming 
up  on  a  long-term  foreign  aid  program. 
We  have  heard  in  this  last  week  that 
there  are  efforts  to  be  made  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  right 


to  adjust  the  tax  rates  of  the  Nation  on 
income  tax.  Here  we  have  a  hou.sing 
bill  for  4  years,  and  we  have  bills  com- 
ing in  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  will  give  long-term  authority  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 

My  principal  objection  is  to  the  length 
of  time,  and  I  want  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood insofar  as  my  activity  on  the 
housing  bill  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
needs  which  stimulate  the  economy  of 
this  country,  is  that  if  we  need  any  stim- 
ulant to  the  housing  industry  of  this 
country  we  should  keep  our  finger  on  it 
rather  than  giving  authority  extending 
over  a  period  of  4  years. 

I  have  previously  opposed  the  public 
housing  section  of  the  bill  and  I  oppose 
this  one  for  the  same  reason.  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  opposition  in  that  insofar 
as  Members  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  mayors  of  the  various  cities 
and  city  councils,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  becoming  veiT  unpopular  to  the 
extent  that  some  90  cities  have  passed 
referendums  to  prevent  public  housing 
units  to  be  built  in  their  areas.  So.  to 
take  care  of  the  unpopularity  of  public 
housing,  along  comes  a  proposal  in  this 
bill  for  low-interest  rate,  40-year  mort- 
gages for  multiple  housing,  for  low  rent 
for  people  who  would  ordinarily  occupy 
public  housing  units. 

Some  of  the  programs  which  this  bill 
authorizes  are  these: 

The  public  housing  units  of  100,000 
are  one-sixth  as  many  units  as  we  have 
authorized  in  the  previous  24  years  that 
public  housing  has  been  in  effect. 

The  urban  renewal  authorization  of 
S2  billion  is  as  much  as  has  been  author- 
ized in  the  previous  12  years  under  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

The  college  housing  section,  which 
provides  for  $1,200  miUion,  is  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorized  in  the  pre- 
vious 11  years. 

I  notice  that  the  other  day  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  fMr.  Rains)  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  statement  indicating 
the  various  colleges  in  the  United  States 
that  have  asked  for  aid  in  college  hous- 
ing. The  total  was  $42  million  this 
year.  This  bill  is  asking  for  SI. 200  mil- 
lion. 

The  community  facilities  authoriza- 
tion of  $500  million  is  10  times  the 
amount  the  administration  asked  for 
in  the  bill  that  came  to  th*  Congress, 
and  it  is  more  than  3  times  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  previous  5  years  of 
this  program. 

The  elderly  housing  of  $100  million  is 
double  the  amount  allowed  in  1959. 

The  grants  for  land  purcha.ses.  which 
is  a  totally  new  program  for  parks,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  greenbelts,  or  buffer 
areas  to  prevent  urban  sprawl,  as  the  bill 
designates  it.  is  $100  million.  It  is  an 
area  into  which  we  have  not  yet  ven- 
tured. There  are  a  lot  of  complications 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  could  be  imple- 
mented because  of  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  counties,  and  cities  that  may 
attempt  to  use  thi.s.  becau.se  this  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  condemnation,  it 
would  put  land  into  an  indefinite  use  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Nobody 
could  u.se  that  land  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  Housing  Administration,  and 


if  an  area  is  used,  the  city  must  find  a 
way  to  replace  the  amount  of  land  that 
is  taken  out  of  the  greenbelt  and  make 
a  permanent  greenbelt  around  the  area. 

Insofar  as  parks  and  recreation  areas 
are  concerned,  the  bill  provides  for  paiks 
and  recreation  areas  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  I  maintain  that  if  cities  and 
counties  find  it  necessary  to  annex  areas 
for  recreation  purposes,  they  should  do 
it  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  that 
this  $100  million  is  only  a  beginning  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  can  use  to 
promote  this  kind  of  development. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Rains)  says  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
housing  for  the  low -income  group,  with 
incomes  of  $4,000  to  $6,000,  that  that 
market  must  be  provided  for  such  people 
to  buy  houses.  I  read  here  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June  26. 
containing  a  survey  of  the  principal 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  de- 
mand for  home  buying.  In  Dallas  they 
.say  there  is  no  hurry  to  buy  there,  that 
they  had  quite  a  time  working  off  the 
surplus  houses  that  were  built.  Reports 
from  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans..  tell  of 
a  sluggish  market.  A  builder  in  Kansas 
City  said  it  is  very  disappointing.  He 
thought  he  could  dispose  of  100  houses 
this  year  and  says  he  will  do  well  to  get 
rid  of  70  hou.ses. 

I  have  another  statement  that  came  to 
my  desk  last  week  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  Federal  Housing,  Mr.  Hardy.  He 
tells  about  the  vacancy  factor  in  FHA- 
insured  housing  units  throughout  the 
counti-y.  The  average  is  5.4,  but  the 
startling  thing  is  that  in  cities  such  as 
Jack.sonville.  Fla.,  Tampa,  Fla  .  and 
Springfield,  111.,  the  percentage  is  over  15 
percent  of  vacancies;  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  it  is  13  2;  in  Cincinnati,  17.9;  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .  12.6;  and  in  New 
Orleans,  La  ,  28  5 — vacancies  in  PHA-in- 
sured  rental  units. 

Those  are  vacancies  in  FHA  insured 
rental  tmits.  This  means  that  if  those 
vacancies  continue,  we  are  going  to  have 
these  mortgages  on  our  hands.  Now 
where  is  this  demand  for  the  housing? 
Where  is  this  demand  coming  from — 
that  this  kind  of  houses  be  built?  I 
have  been  waiting  for  my  mail  to  come 
in  asking  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 
As  much  publicity  as  we  have  had  on 
this  bill.  I  have  had  practically  no  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  legislation.  I 
have  had  contrary  letters — yes — criti- 
cisms and  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
this  kind  of  legislation.  In  the  Presi- 
dents own  words  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  25th  of  May  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

Moreover.  If  the  budget  deficit  now  In- 
creased by  the  needs  of  our  security  la  to  be 
held  within  manageable  proportions — if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  integrity  and  world 
confidence  in  the  dollar — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  stand- 
ards; and  I  must  request  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  in  this  regard — to  refrain 
from  adding  funds  to  programs,  desirable  aa 
they  may   be,  to  the  budget. 

The  President  is  asking  us  to  be  pru- 
dent in  the  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds,  and  here  we  come  along  with  a 
4-year  housing  bill  where  many  of  the 
funds   and   grants   and   loans   could    be 
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committed    within    6    months    or,    cer- 
tainly,  within   li   year   after   the  bill   is 
passed,  and  then  we  would  find  we  are 
short   of   monev    to   carry  out  the  pro- 
gram on  a  broaier  basis.     I  wall  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time   a   substitute   bill, 
a  substitute  to  provide  for  the  require- 
ments of  all  of  the  workable  programs 
that    are    now    operating    with    ample 
f imds  to  carry  them  on  for  another  year. 
I  may  say  that  when  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  housing  comes  here 
and  offers  something  to  almost  everyone 
in  every  congressional  district,  he  has  a 
great  advantage  over  any  proposal  that 
I  may  make.    But,  nevertheless,  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  fiscal  responsibility,  to  your 
conscientious  responsibility  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  judge  whether  it  Is 
wi.se   to  commit   the   Government   after 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  to  be  too 
conservative  in  his  attitudes  on  Govern- 
ment spending,  as  I  say,  8us  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  made  the  state- 
ment, and  you  heard  it  if  you  were  here 
on  the  25th  of  May  to  be  pmdent  and 
to  di.scourage  the  Congress  from  enact- 
ing any  legislation  as  desirable  as  it  may 
be.  If  It  affects  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Here  we  are  approaching  a  period  with- 
in the  next  week  or  so  to  adjust  the  na- 
tional debt.     There,  certainly,  ought  to 
be   some   time   when   we  can  stop  and 
think.    When  is  this  going  to  stop?    How 
much  further  can  we  go?     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastu-y  says  that  next  year 
we  are  going  to  have  a  boom  year  and  a 
reduction  in  taxes.     Well,  I  cannot  see 
how  you  are  going  to  reduce  taxes,  if 
you   are  going  to  obligate  yourself  for 
some  $9  billion  in  loans  and  grants  for 
this  expansive  and  expensive  visionary 
housing  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
pwint  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
cotmt. 

Eighty-two  Members  are  present,  nol 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  92) 

Bnrrett  Hurrls  Roberts 

BUtch  Hollfleld  Elogers.  Tex. 

3oland  Hoatner  Rooeevelt 

Bonner  Kearns  Slack 

Buckley  KUbum  Smith,  Miss. 

Burke,  Ky  KUgore  Staggers 

Caaey  Klrwan  Steed 

Cederberg  Kluczyuskl  Teague.  Tex. 

Cellcr  Laird  Thomas 

Coad  Mmchrowlcz  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dkwsou  Mack  Van  Pelt 

PaUoQ  Magauson  Vinson 

Flndley  Merrow  Walter 

Flynt  Norrell  Wlnstead 

Forrester  ONelll  Wright 

Grant  Poage  Young 

Gray  Powell 

Green.  Oreg.  Rivers.  Ala.-5ka 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoGGs.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Stat^  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  6028,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  381  Members  responded  to 


their  names,  a  quorum  and  he  ^ubmltt^ 
herewith  the  names  of  the  ab-entees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  sentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Addonizio'. 
Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  now  l>efore  u?.  HR 
6028.  is  the  finest  piece  of  housing  legis- 
lation we  have  had  in  my  13  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  well- 
balanced,  comprehensive  bill  that  will 
enable  us  to  attack  the  full  ran^e  of  our 
problems  in  housing  and  urban  affairs. 
It  contains  many  of  the  ideas  which  have 
been  advanced  in  past  yeai-s  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hou.sing.  of  which  I  am  an 
original  member,  and  it  embodes  all  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

This  bill  demonstrates  the  benefits  of 
a  forward  looking  administration  work- 
ing together  with  the  Congress  toward 
the  goal  of  improving  housin;  condi- 
tions and  making  otu-  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live.  All  too  often  in  past 
years  we  have  been  confronted  with  op- 
position from  an  administration  which 
considered  housing  legislation  as  noth- 
ing better  than  a  necessary  evil  to  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Now  at  last  those  of  us 
in  Congress  who  are  determined  to  see 
progress  made  toward  our  natu»nal  goal 
of  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  every  American  fariily  can 
work  in  confidence  that  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  an  administraticn  which 
believes  in  the  same  ideals.  Tie  legis- 
lative proposals  of  the  administration 
which  are  contained  in  this  biE,  is  clear 
evidence  of  this. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  mark  an  impor- 
tant forward  step  in  the  effort  to  improve 
housing  conditions  it  will  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  homebuilding  industry's 
special  potential  for  creating  jobs  and 
giving  a  boost  to  the  economy.    Repeat- 
edly in  the  past,  new  construction  has 
proven    its   special   value   in   ccimbating 
unemplo%Tnent     While  the  business  out- 
look has  brightened  in  recent  years  we 
are  still  far  from  achieving  our  all  im- 
portant domestic  goal  of  prosperity  and 
full   emplojTnent.     The   encouragement 
that   the   provisions  of   this  legislation 
would  give  to  homebuilding  would  cre- 
ate jobs  not  just  in  that  industry  alone, 
but  In  the  many  firms  located  in  every 
part  of  the  country  who  depenci  on  new- 
housing  to  maintain  sales  and  employ- 
ment.   These  two  reasons — bet:er  hous- 
ing  and   more   employment — make   this 
one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  bills  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  this  is 
a  long  and  complicated  bill  covering  all 
of  our  housing  program.  The  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  has  al- 
ready presente'd  a  review  of  th<'  bill  title 
by  title  and  I  do  not  intend  \o  so  Into 
every  detail.  However,  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize several  provisions  which  I  feel 
are  of  ftmdamental  importance. 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  100,000  low- 
rent  housing  units  for  families  of  lowest 
income.  For  many  of  these  people  this 
program  is  their  ouly  hope  of  obtaining 


decent  housing  No  one  can  dispute  that 
the  large  proportion  of  the  millions  of 
unfortunate  families  now  living  in  slums 
cannot  afford  decent  private  housing. 
Without  low-rent  public  hotising,  their 
housing  problem — which  is  our  housing 
problem — is  hopeless  Either  we  con- 
demn these  American  families  to  a  per- 
petual life  in  the  slums,  attended  by  the 
.sc>cial  disorders  that  sltims  produce  or 
we  miL'^t  continue  and  expaiid  our  low- 
rent  public  housing  program.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that, 

I  have  long  fought  for  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program.  I  have  done  so 
because,  clearly,  it  was  the  only  means  of 
providing  housing  for  a  large  segment  of 
our  iwpulation.  Moreover,  ail  the  facts 
available  to  u?  through  the.se  years  prove, 
incontestably.  that  we  can  never  i  id  our- 
selves of  the  slums  which  scourge  our 
cities  tinless  we  have  a  means  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  very  low-income  families 
inevitably  displaced  by  th.e  slum-clear- 
ance programs. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  is 
of  key  imr>ortance  in  our  efforts  to  make 
our  cities  better  places  m  which  to  live 
is  the  additional  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Since  it  was  created  m  1949.  the 
direct  attack  on  city  blight  made  pos- 
sible by  this  measure  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  helpful  actions  for  our 
urban  population  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  undertaken.  So  far 
900  projects  in  nearly  500  communities 
of  all  sizes  have  been  started  to  wipe 
out  some  of  the  worst  slum  areas  m  our 
country.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  that  program  have  been 
exhausted  and  a  backlog  of  S400  million 
in  pending  applications  has  built  up. 

The  pace  is  rapidly  increasing,  ar.d 
this  administration  is  commuted  to  a 
greatly  expanded  and  stepped-up  urban 
renewal  program,  looking,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  toward  newer  and  bright- 
er urban  areas.  Tov  this  program  the 
House  bill  proposed  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $2  billion  to  cover  the  next 
4  years  averaging  approximately  twice 
as  much  per  year  as  iii  previous  pe- 
riods— making  it  possible  for  towns  and 
cities  to  plan  more  effectively,  in  terms 
of  a  total  job;  to  eliminate  slowdowns 
and  close  the  time  lapse  between  plan- 
ning and  coiistruction  of  urgently  need- 
ed projects. 

The  luban  renewal  title  of  the  bill 
contains  one  provision  in  which  I  take 
particular  pride  because  it  is  something 
for  which  I  have  fought  constantly. 
This  is  the  section  that  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  urban  renewal  funds 
which  could  be  used  to  improve  blighted 
business  districts  from  20  to  30  percent. 
While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  is  still  the  elimination 
of  substandard  housing,  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  rundown  busme.ss 
districts  as  well  These  nonresidential 
projects  have  a  special  value  to  those 
who  have  respoiisibiUty  for  a  city's  fi- 
nancial affairs.  Experience  has  proven 
that  every  kind  of  urban  renewal  project 
strengthens  the  city  financially.  Slums 
always  mean  a  dram  on  the  city  because 
they  "require  more  public  sen-ices  than 
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they  return  ;n  taxes.  Rebuilding  those 
areas  inevitably  changes  them  to  com- 
munity assets.  This  is  particularly  true 
ir.  nonresidential  projects  and  the  re- 
sult IS  that  local  government  is  thereby 
better  able  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to- 
ward Its  citizens  without  raising  tax 
rates  to  crushing?  levels. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  us 
also  faces  up  squarely  to  the  housing 
problems  of  families  of  modest  incomes — 
those  who  earn  somewhat  too  much  for 
pubhc  housinii  and  yet  who  cannot  af- 
ford really  adequate  housing,  on  the 
r>-'gular  private  market. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  would  authorize 
FHA-insured  low-interest  rate  loans, 
with  a  long  term — probably  50  years — 
to  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  corpo- 
rations, cooperatives,  and  certain  p\ibhc 
ager.cies  to  provide  multifamily  housing 
for  families  of  modest  income.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  these  loans  would  be  set 
by  the  FHA  Commi.s-sioner  and  could  be 
as  low  as  3 'a  percent  at  present.  He 
could  also  name  the  FHA  insurance  pre- 
mium to  reduce  financing  charges  fur- 
ther. This  will  mean  a  savings  of  as 
much  as  $20  a  month  compared  to  hous- 
ing financed  at  the  usual  interest  rates. 
Since  private  lenders  will  not  be  inter- 
ested m  the.so  loans  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Federal  Natio:ial  Mortgage  A.ssocia- 
tion  to  purchase  them  under  its  special 
assistance  fund 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
make  homeownership  possible  for  many 
families  of  modest  incomes.  This  would 
be  done  by  extending  the  present  FHA 
sales  housing  progiam  for  displaced  fam- 
ilies to  lower  priced  hou.sing  generally. 
This  would  allow  no  downpayment  loans 
with  terms  up  to  40  years  on  homes  sell- 
ing for  up  to  $15  000  m  high  cost  areas. 
The.se  liberal  terms  will  enable  many 
families  to  become  homeowners  and  to 
have  decent  housing  for  no  more  than 
the  rent  they  pay  now  on  housing  which 
may  be  rundown  or  overcrowded. 
I  A  particularly  valuable  addition  to 
housing  legislation  would  be  made  by  the 
new  program  of  FHA-insu:ed  financing 
for  home  improvement  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  if  we  did  not  make 
some  provision  for  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  value  of  the  50  million  homes 
Bow  in  existence.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  now  to  help  property  owners  fix  up 
this  housing  will  improve  housing  condi- 
tions and  save  us  money  ;n  rhe  long  run. 
In  fact,  back  in  1956.  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee recommended  just  such  as- 
sistance as  the  result  of  intensive  field 
studies.  Therefore  I  am  particularly 
plea.sed  that  we  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  this  plan  out  in  action. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  this  will  take 
the  form  of  FH.^-insured  rehabilitation 
loans  up  to  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit 
and  with  terms  up  to  20  years.  The  max- 
imum interest  rate  on  these  loans  would 
b?  6  percent.  This  financing  could  be 
in  addition  to  any  existing  first  mortgage 
loan  on  the  property.  The  F'HA  Com- 
missioner would  be  given  discretion  in 
the  type  of  security  he  required  which 
might  be  a  .second  mortgage  for  the 
'arger  long-term  loans  or  it  could  be  a 
.simple  per.sonal  note  in  other  ca.ses. 
The.se  terms  will  for  the  first  time  en- 
able  families   to   make   substantial   im- 


provements to  their  homes  at  monthly 
payments  which  the  family  budget  can 
stand. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
expand  and  liberalize  the  program  of 
direct  Federal  loans  for  housing  for  the 
elderly.  It  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  this  much-needed 
assistance  and  it  would  eliminate  the 
present  2 -percent  equity  requirement  so 
that  the  loans  could  be  made  for  the  full 
amount  of  development  cost.  Also  the 
loans,  which  are  now  made  only  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporations,  could  also 
be  made  to  cooperatives  under  the  tenns 
of  the  bill.  These  improvements  will 
help  us  meet  one  of  our  most  urgent 
housing  needs,  that  of  providing  decent 
places  to  live  for  our  growing  number  of 
elderly  citzens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  of  particular  bene- 
fit to  suburban  areas.  It  would  liberal- 
ize FHAs  regular  homeownership  pro- 
gram— .section  203 — to  permit  lower 
downpayments  and  larger  mortgage 
amounts  and  to  increase  the  maximum 
term  from  30  to  40  years.  It  would  also 
aid  the  orderly,  healthful  growth  of  our 
suburbs  through  additional  Federal 
planning  grants,  through  grants  to  help 
communities  provide  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  by  a  new  program  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  for  land  acquisition 
and  development. 

I  think  this  new  program  of  Federal 
partial  grants  to  help  communities  buy 
park  land  and  recreational  areas  is  es- 
pecially praiseworthy.  In  many  parts 
of  our  cities  you  have  to  travel  for  miles 
before  you  can  find  a  park  or  recrea- 
tional area  in  which  our  children  can 
play  and  our  adults  can  rest  from  their 
daily  labors.  At  long  last  we  will  now 
have  a  provision  which  will  encourage 
and  aid  communities  to  provide  the 
parks  and  recreational  areas  so  vitally 
needed  by  our  urban  population. 

This  is  a  bill  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  mount  a  sustained  attack  on  our 
whole  range  of  housing  and  urban  prob- 
lems. It  would  benefit  every  part  of  our 
Nation  and  every  group  in  our  popula- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
framing  this  far-reaching  bill  which  will 
I  am  .sure  become  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  housing  legislation.  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  it  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ap- 
proaching this  bill  and  actually  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  bills  that  have  been  of- 
fered this  year  to  the  Congress.  I  think 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday.  February  12. 
1961.  written  by  James  Reston  which 
was  entitled  "Fables  of  the  Times:  The 
Lion  and  the  Bear."  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  article,  but  it  ended  with  this 
moral : 

Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;  ask  not  and  ye 
shall  receive  anyway. 

Now  that  is  what  is  happening  in  this 
bill,  "ask  not  and  ye  shall  receive  any- 
way." Here  is  a  bill  involving  hou.sing. 
and  on  programs  of  this  type  the  gentle- 


man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Rains!  and  I 
have  been  intimately  associated  with 
these  matters  over  the  years,  and  in  my 
case  since  1952.  involving,  whether  it  be 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  he  projects 
or  the  $9  billion  that,  we  believe,  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  In  any  event  the  bill 
involves  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  my  dis- 
trict concerning  this  bill,  either  for  or 
against.  Now  this  is  very  strange.  It 
is  particularly  strange  that  items  like 
this  I  hold  in  my  hand  should  be  going 
out  through  the  mails  trying  to  get  sup- 
port for  this  bill  from  those  who  have  a 
real  financial  stake  in  it  and  no  support 
received.  This  is  a  money  lenders  bill. 
This  is  a  builders  bill,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  profit  contained 
for  them  in  the  bill.  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  Washington  letter  sent  out  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  of 
the  United  States.  It  reads  in  part  as  it 
refers  to  this  housing  bill: 

Advise  your  Congressman  Immediately  by 
wire  or  personal  letter  of  yovir  views  The 
chances  are  he  is  deeply  troubled  by  the 
seeming  conflict  In  proposals  upon  which  he 
must  act.    This  must  not  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  many,  many 
home  builders  in  my  district.  We  proba- 
bly have  as  great  an  impact  in  building 
and  the  problem.s  of  building  in  my  area 
as  any  place  in  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  very,  very  rapid  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  housing  in  my  area,  and  up 
to  this  minute  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  a 
single  home  builder  in  my  district  who 
supposedly  is  so  vitally  interested  in  this 
bill  which  is  supposed  to  help  the  econ- 
omy so  much  in  order  to  provide  housing. 

We  sat  here  in  this  Chamber  .several 
weeks  ago  and  heard  the  President  give 
us  an  urgent  special  message.  In  that 
message,  he  asked  us  to  refrain  from  en- 
larging programs  that  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  Within  24  hours  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency enlarged  this  program  by  $1,250 
million  in  just  two  Instances.  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  this  because  I  think  this 
is  fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  right 
in  asking  us  to  refrain  from  enlarging 
programs.  But.  I  want  to  know  and  I 
try  to  know  whether  or  not  his  admin- 
istration actually  believed  in  that,  as  he 
uttered  it  to  the  Congress.  Because  I  so 
seriously  felt  the  impact  of  this  com- 
mittee action  was  irresponsible.  I  wrote 
two  letters — one  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  one  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y.  Mr.  Dil- 
lon. I  want  to  read  these  two  letters  and 
the  replies  that  I  received.  The  one  to 
Mr.  Bell  was  sent  on  June  6.  1961: 

June  6.  1961. 
Hon    David  E    Beii,. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Waftiiugton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  As  you  doubtless  know, 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  reporting  the  administration's  housing 
bill,  HR.  6028  (a  57-page  propoeaH .  added 
some  40-odd  additional  provisions  so  that 
the  amended  bill  has  now  become  a  bill  com- 
prising 111  pages  of  text.  Some  of  these 
changes  will  have  very  serious  budget  im- 
pact and  increase  the  budget  deflclt.  They 
hardly  seem  in  keeping  with  the  admonition 
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of  the  President  In  his  special  message  to  the 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  when  he  stated 
•'I  must  request  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  regard  to  refrain  from  adding 
funds  to  programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be, 
to  the  budget." 

The  administration  bill  requested  an  in- 
crease of  $750  million  in  the  FNMA  Presi- 
dential Si>ecial  Assistance  Authority.  Such 
an  increase  Is  provided  for  In  section  601(a) 
of  the  bill.  The  committee,  however,  added 
two  new  provisions,  found  in  sections  601(b) 
and  601(c),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  further 
Increase  the  FNMA  Presidential  Special  As- 
sistance Authority  by  an  additional  esti- 
mated amount  of  at  least  $800  million,  mak- 
ing the  total  Increase  for  this  authority  at 
least  $1.55  billion.  When  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  was  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  $750  million  Increase  was  enough, 
his  response  was.  and  I  quote:  "We  feel  that 
$750  million  will  be  adequate  '  This  appears 
on  page  68  In  the  hearings  Has  there  been 
any  change  In  the  administration's  position 
on  this  question?  Specifically,  are  the  In- 
creases provided  lor  ui  sections  601(b)  and 
601(c)  of  the  bill  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President? 

The  administration's  bill  requested  an  In- 
crease of  $50  million  in  the  authorization  for 
public  facility  loans  and  that  was  the  only 
change  proposed  in  that  program.  An 
amendment  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
bill  as  reported  prcnided  a  tenfold  Increase 
In  that  amount,  namely.  $500  million.  Other 
liberalizing  amendments  to  the  program  were 
adopted  by  the  committee,  the  prlnclp>al  ef- 
fects of  which  would  be  to  substitute  Federal 
financing  for  private  municipal  financing 
and  at  a  subsidized  lending  rate  when  cur- 
rent costs  of  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowing money  on  comp.'irnble  maturities  is 
taken  Into  consideration  Is  the  $500  million 
increase  In  this  loan  authority  in  place  of 
the  $50  million  Increase  requested  In  the  ad- 
ministration bill  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President?  Likewise,  are  the  other 
liberalizing  changes  made  by  the  committee 
amendments  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President? 

The  Increased  authorizations  provided  by 
committee  amendments  for  Just  these  two 
programs,  namely.  $800  million  In  the  case 
of  FNMA  and  $450  million  in  the  case  of 
community  facilities  loans,  total  $1.25  billion 
more  than  administration  requests  and.  of 
course,  will  further  increase  budget  deficits 
In  the  amounts  by  which  the  authorizations 
are  used. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  answers  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Widnall. 

Member  of  Congress. 

This  was  the  answer  I  received  dated 

June  12,  1961: 

June  12.  Id61. 
Hon.  William  B  Widnall. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  This  will  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  6.  1961.  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  housing  bill.  H.R.  6028.  as 
recently  reported  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  housing  n^essage  of  the  President 
and  the  testimony  of  administration  wit- 
nesses before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  set  out  in 
some  detail  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  various  aspects  of  housing  legisla- 
tion. If  further  analysis  of  H.R.  6028  Indi- 
cates the  need  to  modify  or  expand  the 
position  already  presented  to  the  Congress, 
we  win  Inform  you  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Deputy  Director. 


That,  of  course,  was  no  answer  to  the 
questions  that  were  p>osed. 

Now  I  read  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  dated  June  6,  1961 : 

June  6.  1961. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  seems  to  me  that 
several  provisions  of  the  housing  bill,  aside 
from  the  huge  spending  authorizations, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  think  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  call  for  testi- 
mony from  Treasury  Department  officials. 

The  bin  would  make  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  manner  In  which  FHA  settles  insur- 
ance claims  arising  from  particular  program.s. 
As  you  know,  the  FHA  from  inception  has 
settled  mortgage  Insurance  claims  by  pay- 
ment in  debentures  and  a  certificate  of  claim 
rather  than  by  a  cash  settlement.  The  ex- 
isting debenture  settlement  method  permits 
the  FHA  to  weather  a  severe  economic  upset 
and  hold  acquired  properties  off  the  market 
until  the  economy  again  enters  the  recovery 
stage  of  the  business  cycle  when  llqtildatlon 
can  proceed  In  an  orderly  manner. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  very 
basic  element  of  strength  In  the  soundness 
of  the  FHA  setup. 

This  bill,  m  sections  101.  102.  103.  and 
612.  would  permit  FHA  insurance  claims, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be 
sit  tied  by  a  cash  payment  rather  than  by 
payment  In  debenture  and  certificate  of 
claim  In  effect,  the  lender  is  permitted  to 
receive  the  mortgage  rate  of  Interest  return 
with  a  100-percent  Government  cash  takeout 
the  moment  trouble  occurs.  For  the  long- 
term  Investor  that  Is  simply  buying  Govern- 
ment credit  with  a  bonus  Interest  rate  about 
l'^  percent  over  the  Government  bond  rate. 
Potentially,  It  could  prove  disruptive  to  Fed- 
eral bond  financing  quite  aside  from  the 
Federal  demand  obligation  created.  I  would 
appreciate  having  your  views  on  these  pro- 
posed changes  It  seems  to  me  that  if  cash 
settlement  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  required  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner. 

Amendments  made  by  the  committee,  but 
not  in  the  administration  bill,  would  alter 
the  character  of  the  public  facilities  loan 
program  with  such  loans  to  be  made  under 
an  Interest  rate  formula  which  presently 
works  out  to  a  rate  of  3' 2  percent.  I  think 
It  Is  conservative  to  estimate  between  $3  and 
$4  billion  of  municipal  financing  which  Is 
done  each  year  would  be  eligible  under  the 
new  program  and  would  be  attracted  to  the 
new  program  because  the  Federal  lending 
rate  would  be  slightly  under  the  market 
rate  available  in  the  private  market.  In 
other  words,  once  communities  became 
aware  of  the  submarket  Federal  rate,  they 
would  simply  shift  from  private  financing 
to  Federal  financing  and  the  $500  million 
authorization  would  be  qiuckly  exhausted  as 
it  amounts  to  only  about  2  months  of  fi- 
nancing by  municipalities  In  the  private 
market. 

Another  program  added  by  amendment 
would  permit  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  20-year  loans  at  a  3-percent 
Interest  rate  to  small  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project  or  other 
governmental  action. 

Sight  seems  to  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  period  of  budget  deficits,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  go  into  the  market  and  bor- 
row the  funds  with  which  to  honor  Federal 
commitments  under  these  programs.  As- 
suming the  Federal  Government  were  to  bor- 
row from  $500  million  to  $1  billion,  please 
give  me  an  estimate  as  to  the  price  at  which 
a  3-percent  Federal  Issue  could  be  sold  in 
the  market  today  assuming  maturities  of  ( a  1 


15  years,  (b)  20  years,  (c)  25  years,  (d)  30 
years,  (e)  40  years,  (fl  50  years.  Again, 
assuming  an  Issue  between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion  but  with  a  S'j -percent  coupon 
rat«.  what  would  be  the  prices  at  which 
the  issue  could  be  sold  under  the  same  ma- 
turities specified  in  the  preceding  sentence? 
As  you  can  well  understand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
long-term  money  to  the  Government  under 
cvirrent  conditions  to  get  some  Idea  as  to  the 
subsidy  Involved  in  these  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Widnall. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  Treasury 
Department : 

June  16,   1961. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  Secretary  Dillon  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  6 
outlining  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
financing  arrangements  embodied  in  the 
housing  bill  H.R.  6028.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  have  learned  that 
the  Bureau  has  already  replied  to  a  similar 
letter  which  you  directed  to  that  agency. 
I  have  seen  that  reply.  Tlie  Treastu-y  De- 
partment, of  course,  agrees  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  all  pending  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  V.  Roosa. 

Under  Secretary. 

Please  read  the  Record  tomorrow 
which  will  show  these  two  answers.  Is 
an  iron  curtain  being  drawn  around  the 
activities  of  the  Government,  so  that  the 
American  people  connot  learn  the  true 
budget  impact  of  administration  pro- 
posals? The  Department  immediately 
responsible  under  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  are  vital  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  also  wTitten  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response,  in  which  I  have  called 
his  attention  to  the  unresponsive  answers 
to  the  questions  asked  in  my  two  letters. 

That  letter  follows: 

June  19.  1961. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
T}ie  Pre.'!ident. 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  date  of  June 
6,  1961.  I  addressed  letters  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  reference  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  housing  bill.  Copies  of  these 
letters  together  with  the  replies  thereto  are 
enclosed. 

I  find  these  replies  inexcusably  unrespon- 
sive. 

Am  I  to  infer  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take  no  p>osition  on 
changes  the  Congress  may  care  to  make  in 
administration  legislative  proposals?  Like- 
wise, am  I  to  infer  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  not  vertify  the  fact  that  in  today's 
market  it  could  not  sell  a  20-year,  3-percent 
Government  security  for  a  price  as  much  as 
88  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Very   sincerely   yours, 

William   B.  Widnall, 

Memher  of  Congress. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received,  de- 
livered by  hand  and  without  any  refer- 
ence, from  the  Treasury  Department  a 
slip  of  paper  that  is  not  identified  in  any 
way  except  it  says  'Debt  Analysis  June 
13,  1961." 
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It  states: 

'  On    the    basis    ^1    current    n.iuteX,    yielUa 

June   6.    1961)    on   ouustandir.g  Government 

^curllies,  the  prices  on  various  maturities  at 

coupon   rates   of  3   percent   and   3  -^    percent 

would   be    the    following 

Price   of   bond 


Matnrlty 


Ifi  years 

30  years 

35  yean.. 

X>  years 

«  year* 

ao  years 


3Hper- 

eent 


9.-.  4 

•M'-ii 
Wit 

VI 


Note.- Since  tho  Tr««ury  has  no  boriJ-t  niaturinn 
beyond  37^4  years,  the  market  mte  on  the  Ioiirc^i  boii'l 
•itstaniling  has  b«M-n  assumed  as  lln"  >i'ld  fur  the  *)- 
^d  50-)  cur  boil 'Is. 

It  should  be  emph:isi/ed  that  these  are 
only  possible  prices  under  current  market 
conditions.  The  Actual  prices  on  a  new  offer- 
ing by  the  Treasury  would  probably  be  con- 
iiderably  lower,  especially  In  the  longer  ma- 
lurlties,  In  view  of  the  thinness  of  the  mar- 
ket In  those  areas.  In  any  maturity  beyond 
15  or  2U  years,  $500  million  to  %\  billion 
*ddiHonal  supply  of  new  bonds  would  prob- 
db'.y   ha'.e   ai;    approriable   market  Impact. 

I  hope  Members  will  pay  particular 
attetiLion  to  the  table  .showln<,'  the  prices 
at  which  long-term  Trea.'^ury  bonds  with 
3  percent  and  3  =  j  percent  coupons  would 
sell  in  today  s  market  For  instance,  if 
the  Governor  m  mjk.:,^  the  20-year 
3-percent  loan  to  .>n.a:;  business  con- 
cerns displaced  by  urban  renewal  action, 
it  would  cost  the  Government  a  12-per- 
cent discount  to  borrow  20-year  money 
at.  3  percent.  Likewi.se  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  50-year  comm.uiity  fa- 
cility loan — and  they  can  be  that  long — 
at  the  3 ''2  percent  interest  rate,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  suffer  a  discount  of  8 
percent  on  each  dollar  borrowed  to  make 
such  a  loan  becau.se  the  table  shows  a 
50-year,  3'2-Pcrcent  Governintnt  bond 
in  today's  market  only  .-.flls  at  a  price 
of  92  cent5  on  the  dollar. 

There  has  been  .some  talk  about  public 
housing.  I  would  Lke  to  mention  one 
s'^ction  of  tins  bill  ihat  no  one  has 
touched  on.  section  206ic)  on  page  97 
of  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  imfwrtant  to 
touch  upon  it.  Under  existing  law,  at 
the  end  of  the  40 -year  period  during 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  the  principal  and 
interest  payments  on  the  debentures  that 
were  is.sued  in  order  to  build  the  public 
housing  project,  the  Federal  Government 
is  supposed  to  start  getting  some  of  its 
money  back:  .some  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  paid 
out.  In  this  bill  that  section  is  repealed 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
possibly  get  any  money  back.  If  the  ex- 
isting law  remained  in  effect,  as  it 
should,  we  could  be  L'ettin?  back  a  rea- 
sonable amount  1.5  or  20  years  from  now 
when  some  of  these  projects  can  start  to 
pay  off  And,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
there  should  be  this  windfall  to  the  local 
municipalr.ie-;  or  to  the  local  housing 
authority 

The  gentleman  from  California  1  Mr. 
McDoNOUGH  I ,  has  covered  very  well 
many  sections  of  the  bill  When  we 
reach  debate  under  the  5-minute  rule 
I  will  take  up  oih.er  sections  also  as  we 


approach  them  !n  the  bill  TT.Ls  ;.>  a  vast 
.■^pending  program,  embark iiiK  on  many 
new  functions  that  I  bfiieve  require  far 
nioif^  study  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment surts  with  an  t  iiv-ring  wedge  of 
$100  million  here,  $50  million  thf^re.  $500 
million  there  to  develop  pr^j-Tts  ihat  can 
mean  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more 
spending  and  more  and  more  taxes  on 
the  taxpayers  back  home.  It  is  about 
time  that  I  believe  those  in  business, 
those  in  labor,  those  of  us  in  politics 
should  a.ssume  a  far  more  responsible 
attitude  toward  the  Government  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  leadership  of  the 
free  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  play 
r>olitics  as  usual  in  the  critical  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue that  tragic  way  of  thinking,  that 
writing  out  or  using  a  blank  check  will 
cure  everything  that  might  be  wrong 
here  in  the  United  States. 

There  must  be  priorities  and  we  must 
measure  up  to  our  responsibility  in  de- 
termining those  priorities  and  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation,  instead 
of  starting  out  on  some  new,  fanciful 
projects. 

Today  I  received,  as  did  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
letter  from  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  concerning  the 
Federal  loans  for  community  facilities 
under  the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
I  am  inserting  that  letter  in  the  record 
at  this  p>oint  because  it  clearly  shows 
the  ability  of  small  municipalities  to  bor- 
row in  the  present  market  at  a  favor- 
able rate  and  also  demonstrates  that  the 
private  market  would  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely by  the  vast  new  community  fa- 
cility program.  The  latter  point  seems 
to  be  the  objective  of  the  Democratic 
majority  as  shown  in  the  housing  report 
at  page  57  when  it  says: 

The  administration  bill  requested  an  in- 
crense  of  $50  million  In  this  authorization. 
Ihe  committee  boosted  the  Increase  tenfold 
to  $500  million  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
demands  that  would  be  made  on  the  pro- 
gram because  of  changes  propoeed  In  the 
basic  character  of  the  program.  These  In- 
clude (1)  placing  the  pro-am  on  a  sub- 
pldlzed,  submarket  Interest  rate  basis,  (2) 
Intrtxluclng  a  new  nonmarketable  type  of 
municipal  security  under  which  Interest  pay- 
ments cotild  be  jxxstponed  for  10  years,  (3) 
permitting  a  $10  million  loan  limit  per  proj- 
ect, and  (4)  setting  up  a  new  business  de- 
partment to  stimulate  activity  with  the  cus- 
tomers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Investment  Bankcxs 
Association  of  Amkrica. 

June  19.  1961 
Re    Federal    loans   for   community   facilities 
under  the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961 
To  Mpmbert  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  proposed   Housing  Act  of   1961    (H.R. 
6028)    as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on   Banking  and  Currency  would   authorize 
$500   million   of   additional   fimds   for  com- 
munity   facility    loans    at    S'-i    percent,    al- 
though  President   Kennedy   requested    (and 
the  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Senate   pro- 
vides)   only    an    additional    $50    million    at 
Interest   rates   In    effect   under   the    present 
program. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  $500  million 
program  at  S'i  percent  there  were  statements 
In  the  C0NGRE.SSI0NAL  Record  last  week  that 
the  need  for  the  program  primarily  exists  In 
municipalities  under  10.000  population,  that 


the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  end 
the  discrimination  and  the  severe  restrictions 
on  public  Improvements  suffered  by  smaller 
communities  becauae  of  high  interest  rates 
Unpoaed  on  them,  that  even  though  they  may 
have  the  soundest  financial  standing,  smaller 
local  governments  are  Inevitably  forced  to 
pay  higher  interest  rates  than  larger  Jurisdic- 
tions (p.  A4234.  dally  Rxcou)  of  June  12); 
and  that  construction  of  community  facility 
projects  In  many  cases  are  being  blocked  by 
the  prohibitively  high  Interest  rates  which 
most  small  communities  must  pay  on  their 
bonds  (p.  10472,  Recxdrd  of  June  16». 

Since  our  research  df>partment  keeps  n 
record  of  every  issue  of  mvmlclpal  bonds  for 
which  information  Is  available,  we  believe 
that  you  would  like  to  h.ivc  the  facts  on  this 
matter.  Bear  In  mind  as  a  comparative  yard- 
stick for  Interest  rates  that  on  June  15.  1961 
the  bonds  of  the  Unl*ed  States  (the  best 
credit)  maturing  In  1968  (7  years)  were 
quoted  to  yield  3  84  percent  and  those  ma- 
turing In  1980  (19  years)  were  quoted  to 
yield  3  87  percent — so  that  the  proposed  S', 
percent  loans  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  maturities  up  to  40  years  would  be  at 
a  rate  lower  than  the  rate  at  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  borrow  money  for 
comparable  maturities. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1961  (Janu- 
ary-March), municipalities  with  population 
under  10.000  sold  305  Issues  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds  aggregating  $102,415,000  and 
92  67  percent  by  dollar  amount  of  these  Is- 
sues were  sold  at  a  net  Interest  cost  under 
4  percent.  But  about  49  47  percent  by  dol- 
lar amount  of  this  financing  (over  $50  mil- 
lion) which  was  done  without  Federal  as- 
sistance was  at  an  Interest  cost  above  3'j 
percent,  which  would  have  made  It  eligible 
vinnecessarlly  for  Federal  loans  under  the 
proposed  change  (If  the  particular  facility 
qualified). 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  small  munic- 
ipalities are  obtaining  financing  for  public 
facilities  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  without 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  Federal  loan 
program.  Since  the  emphasis  in  the  com- 
munity facilities  loan  program  ha*  been  In 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  there  U  attached 
to  this  letter  for  lllustratltjn  a  partial  list 
of  issues  of  water  or  sewer  bonds  so!d  by 
mtinlclpalltles  with  populations  under 
10,000  during  the  first  3  months  of  1961,  in- 
dicating the  amount,  range  of  maturities 
and  net  Interest  cost.  Tou  may  also  find 
helpful   Information  In  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  sales  of  new  Issues  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds  to  provide  long-term 
financing  f<jr  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
cilities during  the  past  3  years  (1958-60) 
aggregated  over  $22  billion,  and  the  sales  of 
new  Issues  of  municipal  bonds  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1961  aggregated  o\er 
$2,795  million  (which  was  about  7  44  per- 
cent above  the  volume  of  new  issues  during 
the  same  period  In  1060). 

2.  The  principal  effect  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  would  be  simply  to 
substitute  Federal  financing  for  financing 
which  would  otherwl.se  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  During  the  last  6  months  of 
1960  when  over  $3  billion  of  municipal  bonds 
were  sold,  over  60  percent  of  the  bonds 
(over  $1,800  million  which  were  sold  In 
the  regular  market  were  sold  at  rates  which 
would  have  made  them  eligible  for  Federal 
loans  under  the  program  If  the  prop<jaed  S',- 
percent  rate  had  been  In  effect. 

3.  Federal  a.s.slstance  In  this  field  Is  al- 
ready provided  In  other  Federal  programs. 
Including  grants  under  the  water  pollution 
control  pri>gram,  and  loans  and  grants  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment   Act. 

Conseqtiently.  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  proposed  expansion 
of   the   program   to  provide   $500  million   In 
Federal  loans  at  3'2   percent. 
Respectfully, 

Gordon  L.  Calvcxt. 
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I'm  Hal  list  of  new  iseues  of  bonds  sold  by  mutucipalilies  tn'th  population  under  10,000  for  xjcaler  or  sewer  facilities  during  the  fiiifi  3  montits 

of  1961  {January- March) 


Issuer,  purixwe 


M.iiiinw  (Ohio)  !'tT»><'(  and  sewer -. 

K.irnii]iRiluk>  (.S.Y.)  w»ter  syxtem..^.. 

Wapiiinjfers  Falls  (N.Y.)  water . — . 

.^^iKlbuo'  (.Ma».)  Water  District — 

lU-lli-uIr  (Kla.)  sower 

<iol<li>n  (Colo.)  watfr .... 

Hiulhiril  (Va.)  water  and  sewer.... ....... 

\Vfsf minster  (Matts.)  water .. . 

Hritt  (Iowa)  spwit - 

I.itlle  Ro<k  (Iowa)  Conitniinity  School  District — 

S|iencrr  (Iowa)  st<wer 

Dulton  (.Mii.<i.s.)  scwor -.- 

Oak  Harbor  ((.>hlo)  SPWTf 

Morris  (Minn  )  wwiico 

nreenvlUe  (.Mict).)  <<i»aKc 

North  Haltiniorr  (Ohio)  .irwer 

IVrrysbure  (Ohio)  sewane 

Medina  (S'.Y.)  wat«'r 

Huhl  (.Minn.)  sewape 

Strajbiirg  (Va.)  !<ewer 

.Mtvlina  (Ohio)  waterworkf . . 

Moilina  (Ohio;  .siwiicc 

.MiMlina  (Ohio)  w.itrrworks 

Kairf;n  (Minn.)  wait-r  and  icwvr 

Lilierty  (.\;V.)  waU-r 

Wells  (Minn.)  ttwaff 


Matu- 

Net 

Amount 

rity 

interest 

ranee 

cost 

$l2A,noo 

2-10 

2.760 

ISO.  000 

1-16 

2.990 

90,000 

1-16 

3.090 

35.000 

1-15 

3.130 

.■i<n,ooo 

»-I2 

3.  l.M 

270,000 

1-15 

3.169 

1,100.000 

1-20 

3.187 

125,000 

1-15 

3.240 

06,000 

1-19 

3.257 

140.  QUI 

1-lS 

3.273 

350,000 

1-19 

3.321 

6»A,aoo 

1-29 

3.350 

60,000 

1-20 

3.370 

340,000 

2-21 

3.  373 

.100,  UdO 

1-20 

3.391 

100,  Olio 

l-lt> 

3.4.'iU 

295,000 

1-ao 

3.460 

700.  ni» 

l-2» 

3.  4M) 

Hi  (WO 

2-13 

3.  it»7 

ITfl.  (»*» 

1-20 

3.528 

LVi,  raio 

2-21 

3.  .Vrfi 

('■.'ill.  IXIO 

2-21 

3.566 

auii,«w 

2-21 

3.  .W. 

4I».  «I0 

2-16 

3.  570 

lid,  000 

1-27 

3.630 

1       itMLiaai 

»-ao 

3.  645 

Issuer,  purpose 


I 


Bodford  Hclshts  (Ohio)  sewer ,^. 

Wejit  C'arroUton  (Ohio)  sewer 

New  Windsor  (N.Y.)  water 

.«al»-m  Helehts  (Orcg.)  Water  District 

EnflcUl  (N.r.)  wau-r 

Hloomfiekl  Hills  (Mich.)  sewer 

.'^t.  Hckns  (Ortp.)  stwiT 

Weo-son  (Mi.«s.)  waterworks 

St.  Joseph  (La.)  sewer 

Soasiilc  (OreR.)  sewer 

B<llrair  (Fla.)  sewt-r 

HarU'lmrst  (Mi.ss.)  siwer 

KivtTdale  (N.J.)  watir.. 

\Vinnsl)oro  (la.)  .Scwpr  District  1 

Dc  Quincy  (I>a.)  lnii>rove<]  Sewir  I>lstrict. 

SoimTdale  (N.J.i  sewer 

Old  Town  (Maim  )  Water  Distriit 

Qranite  Falls  (N.C.)  sower 

Bernice  (I..a.)  sewage 

Cooke villc  (Tenn.i  waterworks  revenue — 

Blaine  iMinn.)  water 

White  Cloii'l  (.Mieh.)  sewage 

.\r<len  Hills  uVlinn.)  sewer 

Kufjiiay  Springs  (N.C.)  sewer 

HiiMO  (Mii«n.)  waterworks  improvement... 


.Amount 


$39S.a00 

175,000 

1W,000 

486,000 

100,000 

1.330,000 

125.000 

60.000 

H6,000 

271.000 

7-11).  006 

3t«5.000 

175.000 

27."i.  000 

1.17.000 

162.000 

800,000 

50,000 

6!>,00U 

600,000 

.■33.000 

l.'^l.  000 

4<i(l,  (100 

230.000 

11,11,000 


Matu- 
rity 
range 


1-ao 

2-21 
1-29 
1-23 
3-21 
1-29 
1-20 
2-21 
1-25 
1-19 
2-31 
4-30 
1-30 
2-25 
2  20 
1-18 
1-20 
1-18 

1-ao 

fr-24 
3-21 
3-29 

1-ao 

2-31 
2-30 


Net 

interest 
cost 


3.6,'iO 
3.6m 

3.710 
3.726 
3.743 
3.77»« 
3.778 
3. 8U2 
3.809 
3.817 
3.877 
3.916 
3.92U 
3.930 
3.940 
3.940 
3.4»nO 
3.  y78 
4.010 
\4.088 
14.141 
'4.16(1 
4.230 
4  23.1 
4  322 


This  bill  should  be  <jefeated.  I  urge 
the  enactment  of  tiie  substitute  bill  that 
will  be  offered  in  the  House  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Now  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  like  so 
much  legi-slation  that  comes  before  the 
House,  the  housing  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  has  much  in  it  that  is  good,  but 
It  also  contains  mucli  that  is  highly 
questionable.  I  hope  that  the  House  can 
improve  and  strengthen  our  housing 
programs. 

In  .several  re.spects.  the  committee  bill 
violates  the  recent  request  made  by 
President  Kennedy  that  Congress  re- 
strain itself,  in  the  interest  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, from  increasing  the  spend- 
ing requests  his  administration  sends  to 
Congress.  As  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee minority  demonstrates,  the  majority 
on  the  committee  has  cut  out  and  added 
to  the  original  administration  housing 
propo.sals.  In  doing  so.  they  have  added 
new  spending  authorizations  totaling, 
potentially,  billions  of  dollars  over  and 
above  the  President's  request.  The  com- 
mittee's authorizations  for  FNMA  mort- 
gage purchases,  for  college  housing,  for 
community  facilities,  and  for  farm  hous- 
ing all  exceed  significantly  the  very  gen- 
erous original  budget  request  of  the 
administration. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  nei- 
ther the  Committee  hearings  nor  any 
other  information  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  justifies  these 
increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  a  friend  of 
Government-assisted  housing.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  have  consistently  supported  sound 
housing  legislation.  By  means  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  States,  local  communi- 
ties, and  private  individuals  and  groups 
have  been  encouraged  to  accept  their 
mutual  responsibilities  for  helping  to 
provide  decent  and  badly  needed  hous- 
ing for  all  our  people.  For  this  reason. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 


Congress  exercise  discretion  and  soimd 
judgment  in  fram.ing  new  and  revising 
old  housing  programs. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  analyze 
this  bill  in  detail,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize two  or  three  points  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  special  importance.  The 
first  concerns  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Again,  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  hous- 
ing when  I  say  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  comprehensive  congressional  re- 
view of  urban  renewal.  There  is  wide- 
spread concern  among  Members  of  Con- 
Rres.<;.  among  those  experienced  in  the 
field  of  urban  redevelopment  and  among 
private  citizens  generally  with  the  way 
in  which  this  valunble  program  has 
seemed  to  grow  away  from  the  objectives 
Congress  originally  had  in  mind.  In- 
stead of  eliminating  .slums,  wiping  out 
conditions  which  breed  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  restoring  residential  areas 
to  levels  of  decency  and  attractiveness 
which  would  encourage  community 
pride,  urban  renewal  has  too  often  been 
a  bonanza  for  private  developers,  a  crea- 
tor of  new  slums,  a  destroyer  of  old  and 
potentially  attractive  neighborhoods, 
and  a  midwife  to  huge  and  impersonal 
office  buildings  and  luxury  apartments. 

Congress  has  a  grave  responsibility  to 
think  through  these  problems,  to  revise 
statutes  and  regulations,  as  experience 
indicates,  so  as  to  achieve  more  surely 
our  basic  objectives  and  to  strengthen 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
local  people  in  their  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. 

A  major  part  of  this  problem,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  the  need  to  encourage 
greater  community  understanding  of 
and  participation  in  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. I  speak  from  the  harsh  experience 
of  a  proposed  multimillion  dollar  urban 
renewal  project,  known  as  the  Pearl 
Street  project,  in  my  home  city  of  Eliza- 
beth. N.J..  when  I  point  out  that  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  a  comprehensive 
community  improvement  program  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  planners  and  re- 
developers  and  city  officials  to  take  the 
people  into  their  confidence,  to  assure 
widespread   understanding   of   the   pur- 


poses of  a  redevelopment  project  suffi- 
ciently early  to  permit  the  full  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  views  and  attitudes. 
Unless  machinery  can  be  developed 
through  which  the  people  of  a  commu- 
nity, particularly  those  residing  in  the 
redevelopment  area,  and  oflBcials  in 
charge  of  redevelopment  can  work  out 
their  differences,  then  we  shall  be  faced 
with  more  and  more  instances  of  the  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  delays 
which  have  plagued  the  Pearl  Street 
project. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill 
which  would  require  the  p>eople  of  a  com- 
munity to  express  their  approval  on  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  by  means  of  a  ref- 
erendum. I  am  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  against  the 
referendum  proposal,  but  I  feel  sure  in 
specific  instances  thoughtful  and  creative 
local  officials  can  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  a  referendum  and.  by  so  doing,  further 
the  ideals  of  a  practicing  democracy  and 
achieve  public  understanding  and  sup- 
p>ort  for  urban  renewal.  By  making 
local  referendums  mandatory.  Congress 
will  be  requiring  local  officials  to  consult 
with  their  people.  Because  they  will  need 
the  support  of  local  voters,  officials  re- 
sponsible for  urban  redevelopment  will 
have  the  most  effective  incentive  pos- 
sible for  assuring  local  cooperation  by 
providing  the  information  and  justifica- 
tion on  which  urban  renewal  is  based. 

In  at  least  one  major  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  bill  is  inferior 
to  the  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  for  a  program  of  mass  transporta- 
tion loans  and  planning  grants.  I  real- 
ize this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  hear- 
ings on  such  a  program  have  been  held 
in  the  House  tliis  year.  As  a  sixmsor  of 
the  mass  transportation  bill,  the  com- 
mittee's failure  to  hold  hearings  has  been 
disappointing  to  me.  There  is  no  more 
urgent  national  problem  today  than  the 
need  to  free  our  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  from  the  choking  conditions  of 
modern  traffic  through  the  development 
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of  comprehensive  metropolitan  ma.^5 
transportation  systems.  Ju>t  2  monti,.^ 
ago,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  officers.  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen. Governors,  mayors,  State 
legislators,  county  officials  and  private 
citizens,  strong  endorsf^d  the  pui-poses 
and  provisions  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion bUl  passed  by  tlie  Senate  and  pend- 
ing here  in  the  House. 

I  understand  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  during  consideration  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  to  offer  the  mass  transportation 
bill  as  an  amendmei^t.  This  can  be  a 
justifiable  decision  only  if  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
leaders  of  th-:-  House  to  initiate  active 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  time  for  final 
action  dui'ing  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship, the  ch.aiiman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Housinj  Subcommittee  will  assure 
u.s  today  that  this,  indeed,  is  their 
intention, 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
pendms  bill  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
devoting  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public 
housing  authorization  to  the  needs  of 
elderly  families  of  low  income.  Al- 
though the  bill  includes  an  expanded 
authorization  for  the  program  of  loans 
to  build  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  loan 
program  has  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  many  low-income  elderly 
persons.  While  monthly  rents  are  some  - 
uhat  lower  than  conventional  FHA 
rental  housinc:,  they  are  still  out  of  reach 
pf  many  of  our  older  people. 
j  It  is  generally  appreciated  that  elderly 
persons  are  among  those  with  the  lowest 
incomes,  for  whom,  of  course,  the  public 
housing  program  was  intended.  This 
fact  is  underlined  by  an  administration 
provision  in  the  housing  bill  which  would 
reimburse  local  housing  authorities  by 
SI 20  per  unit  per  year  in  cases  where  the 
holism'-;  aithority  encountered  financial 
deficits  as  a  result  of  placing  elderly 
families  in  their  housing  units. 

Wliile  this  pi'ovision  in  the  bill  con- 
firms the  fact  that  older  people  need  spe- 
cial help,  I  am  afraid  the  pro\ision  in 
practice  will  di.scoura?e  local  housing 
authorities  from  setting  aside  units  for 
elderly  families,  since  the  local  authori- 
ties must  realize  that  the  $120  subsidy 
would,  in  effect,  be  unavailable  for  al- 
ternative u.ses  in  public  housing. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
should  require  that  elderly  persons  be 
given  a  certain  priority  in  obtaining 
public  housing.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
a.ssure  that  the  people's  needs  and  the 
Objecti\>"s  of  Con3ress  will  be  met. 
I  Mr  RAIN.^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
Such  time  a-s  he  m^ay  require  to  the  gen- 
tl''man  from  Now  Jersey  I  Mr.  D.aniels). 

Mr  DANIEL.'^.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
strongly  m  favor  of  r}."  bill  under  con- 
sideration, H  R.  6028  In  my  view  this 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  bills  which  come 
before  us  this  year. 

The  crux  of  this  legislation  is  title  I 
which,  for  the  fir.-t  time,  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income family.  This  is  the  group 
with  income  too  hiah  for  public  hous- 
ing, but  too  low  t-o  permit  them  to  pur- 
chase  their  own   homes  under  present 


downpayment  requirements  and  monthly  * 
carrying  charges. 

Studies  have  shown  that  no  new  hous- 
ing is  being  built  today  which  families 
earning  between  $4,000  and  $6,000  can 
afford.  At  the  same  time,  decent,  mod- 
erate-cost rental  housing  is  in  short 
supply  in  every  major  city.  Title  I  con- 
tains a  two-pronged  attack  on  this 
problem  by  a  prograun  of  40  year,  no- 
downpayment  loans  for  home  purchasers 
and  by  a  program  to  encourage  moder- 
ate-cost rental  housing  for  the  middle- 
income  group  who  wish  to  rent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  bill.  It  will  provide  a  needed 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  building  indus- 
try, bolster  the  general  economy,  and 
create  new  job  opportunities  for  the  im- 
employed.  But  no  reason  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  fundamental  premise 
that  decent  shelter  and  human  dignity 
are  inseparable.  It  is  our  responsibility, 
as  a  democratic  nation,  to  afford  to  each 
of  our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  secure 
adequate  housing  when  the  acquisition 
of  such  housing  is  financially  beyond 
their  reach. 

There  are  many  other  meritorious  fea- 
tures which  I  might  mention  briefly. 
The  successful  elderly  housing  program, 
initiated  in  1958  on  an  experimental 
basis,  will  be  increased  by  $100  million. 
Increases  in  the  public  facility  and  col- 
lege loan  funds  are  equally  welcome. 
And  the  original  public  housing  goals, 
contemplated  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  will  be  restored,  after  the  regret- 
table slowdown  in  this  program  in  re- 
cent years. 

No  less  important,  certainly,  is  the 
urban  renewal  authorization  included  in 
the  bill.  As  a  Congressman  from  a 
basically  urban  area  in  New  Jersey,  I 
have  seen  at  firsthand  the  phenomenal 
progress  which  this  program  has  made 
possible.  If  the  authorization  in  this  bill 
is  approved,  action  will  be  possible  upon 
numerous  urban  renewal  applications 
from  communities  throughout  New  Jer- 
sey, including  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent. Further  development  throughout 
the  country  depends  upon  our  action 
here  today. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  presenting  an  adequate, 
soundly  based  housing  program.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  this  bill  intact. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  SvLLrvAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  since  my  sec- 
ond term  in  the  House,  beginning  ii^ 
1955,  and  I  have  sei-ved  during  most  of 
these  years  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  We  have  studied  evei-y  possi- 
ble aspect  of  America's  housing  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  this  House  knows  the 
conscientious  manner  in  which  Chair- 
man Rains  has  conducted  the  work  of 
our  subcommittee.  I  am  proud  to  sei-ve 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  over  these 
years. 

Last  year,  we  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  reported 
to  the  Hou.se,  an  outstanding  housing 
bill.  We  could  not  pass  it  over  a  certain 
veto,  so  we  took  it  apart  and  enacted 


some  portions  of  It — ^knowing  all  of  the 
time  that  we  were  not  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  kind  of  far-reaching 
housing  legislation  our  country  and  our 
economy  needed. 

MEMBmS      NZrO      Om  T      tX>OK      AT      NEEDS      IN 
THEnt    OWN    DUTSICT8 

Now  we  have  that  chance,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  help  us  to  make  good  on 
it.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  good  bill. 
Our  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee have  now  reported  a  good  bill.  The 
President  stands  ready  to  sign  it,  in  con- 
trast to  the  veto  which  would  have  been 
certain  last  year.  So  it  is  now  up  to  tlie 
House. 

Members  in  doubt  about  this  legisla- 
tion should  ask  thcm.selves  whether  the 
people  in  their  home  districts  arc  now- 
able  to  afford,  and  to  buy.  the  kind  of 
housing  they  need.  I  know  of  very  few 
areas  of  this  counti-y  where  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  need  good  housing — 
decent  housing — can  readily  obtain  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  our  present  housing 
programs  are  a  failure,  or  that  the  hous- 
ing laws  enacted  .since  the  FHA  program 
went  into  effect  27  years  ago  have  not 
accomplished  their  purpose.  But  this  is 
not  1934.  nor  is  It  1954.  We  have 
changed  from  a  population  composed 
mostly  of  renters  into  one  composed 
largely  of  homeowners.  And  this  has 
brought  many  social  values  all  of  us  can 
understand  and  appreciate. 

CHANCING   PATTXRNS  IN  OUR  CITIES 

But  as  our  population  has  expanded, 
as  our  cities  have  grown  and  become  hor- 
ribly congested,  as  our  urban  renewal 
programs  have  wiped  out  vast  numbers 
of  existing  homes,  we  have  found  our- 
selves falling  behind  in  providing  hous- 
ing adequate  to  our  needs. 

Now  let  us  get  basy  again,  with  some 
imaginative  new  programs  to  enable  all 
Americans  to  hve  decently. 

We  must,  of  course,  contmue  with  the 
construction  of  some  public  housing  to 
meet  Uie  needs  of  those  at  the  lowest 
mcome  levels,  particularly  those  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  or  other  mass 
evacuation  projects.  But  public  housing 
never  was  and  never  can  be  the  full, 
or  the  main,  answer  to  the  housing  needs 
of  our  people,  and  no  one  familiar  with 
public  housing  s  limitations  ever  thought 
otherwise.  But  those  who  qualify  for 
public  housing  can  live  decently. 

Those  at  the  top  of  the  income  level 
have  no  trouble  finding  and  purchasing 
the  kind  of  housing  they  want.  Mil- 
lions of  such  families  now  Ihe  exceed- 
ingly well.  Their  environmental  needs 
are  different — faster  transportation  to 
and  from  the  job,  including  improved 
mass  transit;  more  parks  and  open 
spaces:  effective  action  against  air  pol- 
lution; adequate  public  facilities  such  as 
sewer,  water  supply,  and  other  utilities. 
In  this  bill,  we  are  doing  some  tiling 
about  some  of  those  problems. 

riNANCINC  PROBLEMS  FOR  FAMIUXS  OF  MODERATE 
I.SCOME 

But  there  are  millions  of  families 
above  the  income  level  for  public  hous- 
ing and  below  the  income  level  enabling 
them  to  go  out  and  find  and  purchase 
good  housing  in  good  neighborhoods. 
These  are  people  who  could  afford  de- 
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cent  housing  if  we  can  only  cut  through 
and  eliminate  the  financing  bottlenecks 
and  the  high  downpayments  and  high 
interest  rates,  and  the  side  payment  dis- 
counts and  all  of  the  other  problems  of 
this  nature. 

It  is  to  strike  at  these  acute  and  seri- 
ous financing  problems  that  we  have 
built  most  of  the  new  features  into  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  proposal 
for  40-year,  very-small-downpayment 
mortgages  of  up  to  $12,000  in  most 
areas,  or  up  to  $15,000  in  high  construc- 
tion cost  areas.  All  sorts  of  allegations 
have  been  made  about  the  economics  of 
this  program.  Actually,  we  have  such  a 
program  already  in  effect  now  for  fami- 
lies displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects. 
So  It  is  not  unprecedented.  True,  the 
purchaser  over  the  life  of  a  40-year 
mortgage  pays  a  lot  of  interest.  But 
these  things  are  also  true:  he  owns  a 
good  house  in  which  he  can  live  decently ; 
his  monthly  payments  are  moderate; 
the  house  itself  must  meet  Federal 
standards  of  construction:  he  can  pay  off 
the  mortgage  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so — and  I  hope 
many  of  them  do — and  people  not  now- 
able  to  buy  homes  can,  for  the  first  time, 
find  themselves  actively  able  to  enter 
the  housing  market.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad. 

REHABH-ITATION     OF     OLDER     IIOV.SES 

A  more  important  feature  of  this  bill 
makes  possible  the  rehabilitation  and 
modernization  of  existing,  solidly-built 
homes  in  stable  neighborhoods.  The 
proposed  program  for  20 -year  loans  for 
remodeling  and  rehabilitation  is  a  great 
forward  step.  Let  us  keep  our  solidly 
built  older  liomes  from  deteriorating 
into  slums.  Let  us  make  it  possible  for 
the  owners  of  such  homes  to  fix  them  up 
into  the  kind  of  desirable  quarters  they 
were  when  originally  constructed.  To 
me.  this  Is  the  most  important  new  fea- 
ture of  the  bill.  The  present  title  I  FHA 
program,  limited  to  5,  or  in  most  cases, 
to  3-year  loans,  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  average  owner  of  an  older  home  to 
undertake  any  extensive  rehabilitation 
or  improvement.  So  the  home  deterio- 
rates more. 

Our  cities  are  in  a  state  of  physical 
revolution — urban  renewal,  new  high 
speed  highways,  and  a  surge  of  new 
luxm-y  apartments  in  once  blighted 
areas.  On  the  fringes  of  every  renewal 
area  are  good,  older  homes  which  could 
easily  slide  into  the  slum  category  if  we 
don't  make  it  feasible  for  the  owners 
to  modernize  them  and  keep  them  as  de- 
sirable places  in  which  to  live.  You  just 
cannot  revive  and  revitalize  your  cities 
if  you  have  bright  new  luxury  apart- 
ments and  town  houses  in  the  center 
areas,  surrounded  a  few  blocks  away  by 
decay.  Urban  renewal  must  include  the 
rehabilitation  of  all  good  housing  in  the 
city.  This  lequires  not  Federal  grants, 
but  reasonable  loans — and  vmder  FHA, 
I  remind  the  Members,  the  Government 
actually  makes  a  profit. 

If  this  bill  had  nothing  else  in  it  than 
the  20-year  rehabihtation  loan  program, 
it  would  be  a  tremendously  effective  bill 
in  helping  to  solve  our  housing  needs. 


RENTAL    HOUSING    IN    NONPROFIT    PROJECTS 

Another  very  important  new  provision 
deals  with  rental  housing  projects,  fi- 
nanced with  low-interest  loans  extended 
to  nonprofit  corporations.  Under  this 
program,  an  eligible  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  cooperative  could  provide,  for 
about  $60  a  month,  the  kind  of  apart- 
ment otherwise  requiring  a  rent  of  about 
$80  a  month.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
unions,  religious  organizations,  and 
membership  organizations  of  all  kinds 
could  make  a  great  contribution  to  im- 
proved living  conditions  for  their  own 
members  or  for  the  general  public — for 
families  of  moderate  income,  particu- 
larly. This  program  has  many  similar- 
ities to  the  special  program  we  enacted 
in  1959  for  the  elderly,  a  program  which 
this  bill  would  substantially  expand. 
But  you  don't  have  to  be  65  necessarily 
to  need  a  good  apartment  at  a  moderate 
rental,  and  the  new  program  should  fill 
an  important  gap  in  our  rental  housing 
program. 

THE  "OPEN  SPACES"  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  in  this  bill,  and  my  time  for 
discussing  them  is  necessarily  limited. 
Looking  at  the  overall  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  say  that  this  bill  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  our  city  and  to  our  people. 
It  does  not  make  huge  handouts  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  pi  ovides  pri- 
marily for  practical,  effective  financing 
help  which  will  not  involve  any  net  cost 
in  Federal  funds.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams will  pay  their  own  way.  and  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  open- spaces  pro- 
gram, which  would  help  the  cities  to 
acquire  land  for  parks  and  recreational 
areas,  is  a  long  overdue  recognition  of 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  providing  safe  recreational 
facilities  in  an  attractive  setting.  We 
need  only  look  around  us  liere  in  the 
Washington  area  to  recognize  how  valu- 
able such  Federal  help  has  been  right 
here  in  providing  open  spaces  and  park 
settings. 

A    START  TOWARD   A   BETTEIl  CITY 

There  can  be  no  controve:*sy  over  the 
college  housing  loan  prograia,  which  we 
continue  and  expand.  The  pubhc  facil- 
ities loans  will  enable  smaller  commu- 
nities to  modernize  and  improve  their 
sewage  and  utilities  systems  to  keep 
pace  with  new  housing  demands.  The 
urban  renewal  provision,  me  king  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  available  for  our 
cities,  will  make  this  program  much 
more  effective.  In  St.  Louis,  we  are  now 
seeing  concrete  evidence  of  the  wonders 
this  program  can  achieve.  It  was  hard 
going,  it  was  difBcult,  it  led  to  much  dis- 
location and  personal  Incon^-enience  and 
even  hardship,  but  the  results  now  are 
truly  spectacular.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  legislative  role  in  making  this 
dream  come  true.  But  it  is  only  a  start 
toward  a  better  city — in  a  better  Amer- 
ica. This  bill  enables  us  to  make  giant 
forward  strides  in  that  worthwhile 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6028. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    I  Mr.  Taber). 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  things  in  this  bill  that  bother  me 
tremendously.  Much  of  it  has  to  do  with 
that  back-door  .spending  scheme  which  is 
designed  to  wreck  completely  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  United  States  and 
bankrupt  the  Government.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  which  shows  what  the  sit- 
uation is.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

Identified  hack-door  appropriations  in  leci- 
islatiie  bills  and  propositions.  87th  Cong  , 
1st  sess. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Depressed  areas,  enacted  (S.  1) 300 

Direct  veterans'  loans,  pending  (HJl. 

6723) 1.200 

Sale  Of  surplus  agricultural  cormnod- 

ities  fur  foreign  currencies,  enacted 

(H.R.    4728) 2,000 

Feed    grain    program,    enacted    (H.R. 

4510)    (Use  Of  CCC  funds) '500 

Highways,  pending   (H.R.  6713) » 150 

Special    milk    program,    pending    (S. 

146)    (Use  of  CCC  funds) 105 

Total 4.255 

Housing  bin.  pending  (H.R.  6028)..-     8.800 

Total 13,  055 

Foreign  aid,  pending  (administration 

request) 8,  800 

Total 21,855 

Airport  aid,  pending  (administration 

request) S'^S 

Total... 22,230 

'  Identifiable  figtire  in  House  version.  De- 
partment Is  to  supply  cost  of  program  to 
Congress  shortly. 

-  Estimate  of  diversion  each  year  from  gen- 
eral budget  revenues  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

I  hope  that  this  House  when  we  come 
to  face  the  music  will  stand  up  to  the 
rack  and  that  we  will  turn  down  this 
bill  and  help  to  keep  the  United  States 
of  America  solvent. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961  now 
before  us  is  a  masterpiece  of  complexity, 
cost,  and  confusion.  My  purpose  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me  this  afteinoon  is  to 
tiT  to  bring  some  minimum  amount  of 
clarity  into  the  situation  so  that  the 
Members,  at  least  those  who  have  not 
been  whipped  into  line  to  support  the 
bill,  might  base  their  judgment  on  this 
final  evaluation. 

I  believe,  therefore,  a  little  back- 
ground would  be  helpful.  May  I  remind 
you  that  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  an  omnibus 
housing  bill  clearing  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  The  title  I  home  repair  and 
improvement  program  and  the  veterans' 
loan  programs  were  extended  and  au- 
thorizations increased  for  a  number  of 
existing  programs. 

Private  nonfarm  housing  starts 
showed  a  decline  during  1960  from  the 
previous  year,  though  mortgage  funds 
were  in  easier  supply  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year.    The  Bureau  of  the 
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Census  reports  ihat  March  1961  privately 
owned  housinj^  starts  up  34  percent  over 
the  February  total:  the  normal  increase 
for  this  period  ;s  25  percent. 

The  controversy  over  housing  legisla- 
tion in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress resulted  in  two  Presidential  vetoes 
due  to  increased  commitments  for  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  bill  finally  signed 
into  law.  S.  2634— Public  Law  86-372— 
provided  $8  billion  in  additional  FH.\ 
mortgage  insurance  authorization;  $650 
million  for  urban  renewal  for  a  2-year 
period;  an  extension  of  the  home  im- 
provement program  to  October  1,  1960; 
authorization  of  37.000  public  housing 
units;  $250  million  for  college  housing; 
and  a  new  $50  million  program  of  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

No  omnibus  housing  legislation  was 
enacted  during  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  despite  much  activity  in  both 
Houses.  The  only  housing  amendments 
of  any  consequence  cleared  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1960  provided  for  an  extension 
of  the  title  I  home  repair  and  improve- 
ment program  and  removal  of  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  insurance  authorization;  an 
increase  in  the  college  housing  and  other 
educational  facilities  authorizations; 
and  an  increase  in  the  public  facility 
loan  authorization.  The  Congress  also 
approved  an  extension  of  the  VA-guar- 
anteed  and  direct  home  loan  programs. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act,"  which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  I  think  it  is  fair  to  presume. 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  did  not  feel 
there  was  an  emergency  in  the  home- 
building  industry  in  1960  and  refused  to 
be  stampeded  by  the  wild  cries  of  this 
imaginary  emergency. 

However,  on  .August  31.  1960.  Senator 
.Sp^rkman'  ofTp'.ed  various  housing 
am'^ndinent.^  ii  House  Joint  Resolution 
784,  as  folloA^>. 

1  To  extend  the  title  I  home  repair  and 
improvement  program  for  1  year,  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1961,  and  remove  the  celling  on  the 
title  I  insurance  axithorizatlon. 

2.  To  increase  the  college  housing  loan  au- 
thorization by  $500  million,  from  $1,175  bil- 
lion to  $1,675  billion,  to  increase  by  $50  mil- 
lion the  ceiling  for  "other  educational  facil- 
ities." from  $125  million  to  $175  million,  and 
to  Increase  by  $50  million  the  ceiling  for 
"student-nurse  and  intern  housing."  from 
$50  million  to  $100  million;  and 

3.  To  Increase  the  public  facility  loan  au- 
thorization by  $50  million,  from  $100  million 
to  $150  million. 

These  amendments  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  August  31.  1960.  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  same  day.  The  resolution,  with 
the  housing  provisions,  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  14.  1960,  as 
Public  Law  86-788. 

P.iblic  Law  86-665  extends  the  veter- 
ans' guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan 
programs  for  1  years,  from  July  25.  1961, 
tx)  July  25.  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feci  that  it  is  also 
.sound  for  us  to  review  former  President 
Eisenhowei  s  final  recommendation,  sub- 
muted  m  his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1962  and  in  his  final  economic  report. 
Mr  Eisenhower,  displaying  his  usual 
'j^und    judgment,    placed    emphasis    on 


private.  State,  and  local  efforts,  and  I 
quote  from  his  budget  message: 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
emphasizing  leadership  and  financial  par- 
ticipation by  private  Industry  and  by  local 
and  State  public  agencies.  Federal  assist- 
ance can  be  most  effective,  most  consistent 
with  our  free  Institutions,  and  least  coetly  to 
the  taxpayers  if  it  empha-sizes  the  supple- 
mentary action  needed  to  help  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  private  and  local  accomplishment. 

The  major  needs  for  the  immediate  future 
can  best  be  met  by  assuring  private  groups 
and  local  governments  of  the  continuing 
availability  of  existing  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Eisenhowers  recommendations  in- 
cluded legislation  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  major  housing  programs, 
revise  ceilings  on  interest  rates  on  vet- 
erans', military,  and  rental  housing 
loans,  and  to  extend  direct  housing  loans 
for  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  but  to 
terminate  the  program  for  World  War  II 
veterans.  No  additional  authorization 
for  construction  of  public  housing  units 
was  recommended  in  the  Eisenhower 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  sound 
housing  prop>osals  of  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  wish  to 
direct  myself  to  certain  questions  rai.sed 
by  the  bill. 

First  of  all.  may  I  point  out  that  hous- 
ing starts  in  1961  .showed  substantial  im- 
provement over  1960  and  are  a  reflection 
of  the  soundness  of  the  home  building 
industry  supported  by  the  supply  of 
lendable  funds,  .slightly  reduced  interest 
rates,  which  I  must  point  out  are  a  result 
of  supply  and  demand,  not  artificial 
manipulation. 

The  general  consensus  is  that  there 
will  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  mortgage 
money  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
next  year  and  the  level  of  interest  rates 
would  remain  stable.  At  this  point  it  is 
well  for  me  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  non- 
fai-m  dwelling  units  started  in  the  last 
5  years  were  financed  through  conven- 
tional lending  programs;  therefore,  are 
not  directly  affected  by  housing  legisla- 
tion. This  indicates  the  abihty  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  private  sectors  of 
our  economy  in  meeting  housing  de- 
mands of  the  American  public. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  artificial  stimula- 
tion of  residential  construction  and  its 
effect  on  the  market  value  of  the  exist- 
ing stock,  pointing  out  that — 

Changes  during  recent  years  In  the  amount 
and  kind  of  household  formation,  the  steady 
rise  in  vacancies,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
nounced urgency  In  market  demand  for 
housing  suggest  that  we  may  have  entered  a 
period  when  the  total  stock  of  housing,  and 
its  capacity  to  satisfy  consumer  wants.  1« 
numerically  more  nearly  satisfactory  then 
before.  If  this  Is  the  case,  attempts  to 
maintain  additions  to  the  supply  at  recent 
levels  may  have  serious  effects  on  the  market 
value  of  the  housing  stock,  followed  by  a 
substantial  decline  In  the  volume  of  addi- 
tions that  can  be  produced,  and  sold  or 
rented.  In  response  to  market  demands. 

Undoubtedly,  a  substantial  number  of 
Americans  are  living  In  hotislng  that  should 
not  be  In  use.  Elimination  of  substandard 
housing,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  direct 
consequence  of  building  more  houses  than 


the  market  will  absorb.  Immediately  after 
the  war.  an  Increase  in  supply — by  repair, 
modernization,  and  conversion,  as  well  as 
by  new  construction — did  result  In  many 
families  moving  from  makeshift  to  accept- 
able housing.  F(ir  many  families,  however, 
the  use  of  substandard  housing  now  is  a 
reflection  of  their  Inability  to  cope  with 
individual  family,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems, or  of  a  preference  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices other  than  housing,  rather  than  of  an 
overall  shortage  of  housing. 

Whether  or  not  this  Is  a  matter  of  personal 
fault"  Is  Immaterial;  If  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  these  people  are  to  be  Improved  in 
a  lasting  way.  steps  mu.st  be  taken  which 
will  help  to  solve  the  problems  that  lie  at 
the  root  of  their  difficulty.  Experience  of 
the  past  generation  suggests  that,  although 
such  measures  may  be  largely  Ineffective 
unle.ss  there  Is  a  housing  supply  of  adequate 
size  and  diversity,  the  measures  themselves 
must  be  much  broader  than  merely  stimu- 
lating residential  construction  by  progres- 
sively easier  financing  arrangements.  This 
experience  also  suggests  that  construction 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  presently 
occupying  substandard  housing  cannot  be 
liscd  to  any  great  extent  to  counteract  fluc- 
tuations In  residential  construction  activity 
that  aflse  from  other  sources.  To  the  extent 
that  the  problems  of  residents  of  substand- 
ard housing  are  housing  problems,  the  bulk 
of  them  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  the 
functioning  of  the  market  for  the  existing 
supply,  rather  than  with  the  functioning  of 
the  market  for  additions  to  the  supply 
through  new  construction.' 

Specifically,  questions  have  been  asked 
as  to  how  Federal  spending  for  housing 
programs  affects  the  economy.  Obvi- 
ously, the  effect  differs  in  a  period  of  re- 
cession, a  boom  period  and  in  a  normal 
period,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  any  more. 
A  housing  bill  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
help  but  have  a  disrupting  effect  up)on  the 
stability  of  our  economy  and  the  sound- 
ness of  industries  affected  by  the  hous- 
ing program.  This  is  quite  aside  from 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  pro- 
gram which  would  make  the  Federal 
Government  administrator  a  czar  over 
the  administration  of  the  smallest  com- 
munity in  the  counti-y. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  availability  of 
mortgage  funds,  thus  disproving  the 
need  for  a  spending  program  of  this 
size. 

However,  there  is  a  basic  question  that 
must  be  resolved;  namely,  that  we  must 
isolate  any  action  of  the  Congress  from 
the  entire  operation  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Obviously,  we  cannot  assign 
fiscal  responsibility  or  the  lack  of  it  in 
this  administration  if  one  program  is  re- 
peated in  all  others  to  the  detriment  of 
the  truly  forgotten  American,  the  little 
taxpayer. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  and  not 
be  accused  of  making  any  partisan  state- 
ments, I  feel  I  would  be  on  appropriate 
grounds  if  I  quoted  from  a  vei-y  distin- 
guished member  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. I  have  before  me  a  statement 
made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Roosa,  made  before  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Now.  if  we  will  grant  the  fact  that  re- 
gardless of  another  matter  on  which  we 
are  working  there  is  not  a  single  bill  that 
we  have  worked  on  in  any  congressional 
committee  that  is  not  related  to  fiscal 


>  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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responsibility  and  cannot  be  completely 
removed  from  the  other  operations  of  the 
Government  and  the  Congress,  then  I 
certainly  think  that  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  discuss  the  comments  of  this  gentle- 
man who  appeared  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  in 
doing  so  he  described  the  position  of  the 
.idministration.  I  quote  Mr.  Roosa  as 
follows: 

Tlie  President  has  made  quite  clear  the 
strong  concern  of  this  administration  for 
sound  financial  principles — nt  the  same 
time  that  It  pursues  policies  to  achieve  high 
and  rising  levels  of  economic  activity.  Start- 
ing with  his  January  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  cortlnulng  with  his  messages 
on  the  balance  ol  payments  and  on  budget 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  most  recently  In  the 
message  of  May  25  on  lu-gent  national  needs, 
the  President  has  time  and  again  under- 
scored the  need  for  fiscal  integrity.  In  par- 
ticular by  exerting  every  effort  to  hold  down 
the  budget  deficit  now  emerging  In  the  cur- 
rent recessionary  period  and  by  achieving 
ft  balanced  budgetary  position  over  the 
years  of  the  business  cycle. 

Mr.  Roosa  quoted  Piesident  Kennedy, 
stating : 

If  the  budget  deficit  now  Increased  by  the 
needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  within 
manageable  proportions— If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  fiscal  Integrity  and  world  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar— It  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards; 
and  I  must  requi-sl  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  In  this  regard— to  refrain  from 
adding  funds  or  programs,  desirable  as  they 
may  be.  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  Roosa  again: 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
harmful  effects  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally of  any  Indication  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  Its  fiscal  affairs  under 
control.  At  home,  undisciplined  deficits 
are  a  prime  source  of  inflntlonary  pressures, 
and  they  leave  for  the  monetary  authorities 
the  full  burden  of  placing  a  restraining  hand 
on  potential  excessive  demand.  The  recol- 
lection of  what  a  large  budget  deficit  leads 
to  In  terms  of  high  Interest  rate  levels  and 
tight  availability  of  credit  Is  too  fresh  to  be 
ignored. 

Now.  I  would  wish  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  would  Bive  the  President  and 
his  Budget  Director  and  the  Treasury 
Department  support  in  trying  to  achieve 
a  reasonably  balanced  budget,  trying  to 
achieve  some  stability  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  operation  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  New  Frontier. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALtl  earlier  mentioned  the  state- 
ment before  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Staats.  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

He  also  appeared  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  dis- 
cussing fiscal  responsibility.  At  that 
time  I  asked  him  this  question: 

Now  we  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  Con- 
gress occasionally  disrupts  the  careful  plan- 
ning of  the  Budget  Bureau  by  sometimes 
slicing  appropriations,  or  we  often  add  to 
appropriations. 

Now  would  It  not  seem  consistent  at  this 
point  that — I  am  asking  you  to  advise  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment,  but  wouldn't  it 
seem  consistent  at  this  point  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  go  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  on  record  as  being  spend- 
ers and  ask  them  to  be  realistic  In  support- 
ing this  measure  and.  In  turn,  going  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  a  habit   of 


voting  against  handouts  and  saying.  "Look, 
you  have  done  your  Job  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  Government.  We  are  not  going  to 
pressure  you  to  Jam  through  this  postal  rate 
Increase." 

In  other  words,  we  at  least  vant  con- 
sistency. The  people  who  spend  money 
o\ight  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  have  the  guts  to  vote  for  thlj  Increase 
and  those  who  are  economy  minced  might 
even  decide  In  good  conscience  to  vote 
against  this  measure  and  be  perfectly  free 
and  honest  and  not  political  in  their  vote. 

I  £im  trying  to  point  out  to  you  the  per- 
sonal attitudes  that  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  take  and  should  be  asked  to  take 
bv  the  administration. 

Mr.  Staats.  Well.  I  find  this  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  would  certainly 
suggest  that  anyone  facing  a  bud]?et  situa- 
tion such  as  we  have  now  who  is  urging 
additional  expenditures  and  additional  pro- 
grams ought  to  feel  a  double  compulsion  to 
do  something  about  bringing  the  postal 
budget  somewhere  more  nearly  in  balance 
than  It  is  now. 

I  think  If  I  cculd  transpose  myself  to  sit- 
ting where  you  gentlemen  are  on  this  and 
If  I  were  urging  expanded  programs  In  other 
fields.  I  would  feel  I  had  an  obligation  to 
support  something  of  this  kind.  ev<!n  though 
it  might  hurt  In  the  area  which  I  came 
from. 

If  we  are  to  add  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  administration  budget  figures  by  this 
housing  bill,  there  is  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
who  is  working  to  strike  down  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  increase  postal  rates. 
In  other  words,  the  majority  party 
spends  money  like  drunken  sailors  on 
this  bill,  then  turns  to  kill  a  chance  for 
economy  in  another  committee.  In  the 
thought,  therefore,  of  an  administration 
spokesman,  whom  I  quoted  previously, 
this  is  pure  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee has  made  some  interesting  com- 
ments and  observations  this  afternoon. 
As  I  speak  at  this  moment,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  House  has  any 
idea  as  to  whether  the  bill  that  we  have 
had  presented  to  us  Ls  goiiig  to  have  a 
40-year,  no-downpayment  program,  a 
35-  or  30-year  program.  The  way  con- 
cessions are  being  made  may  eventually 
find  a  10-percent  downpaj-ment,  a  25- 
year  mortgage  plan,  or  some  other  ad- 
justment. The  committee  members  at 
this  point  can  hardly  recognize  the  bill. 
Also,  I  am  curious  to  know  what  we  will 
be  voting  on  in  reference  to  this  open- 
space  provision.  The  open-space  provi- 
sion calls  for  $100  million  for  commu- 
nities to  acquire  land. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorimi.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  fail'ed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  93] 

Barrett  Coad  Crpon.Oreg 

Batch  Davis.  Tenn.  Hubert 

Boland  Dawson  Hosmer 

BoUUiB  Fallon  Ichord,  Mo. 

Boykin  Fmdley  Jones,  Ala. 

Buckley  Flynt  Keams 

Burke.  Ky.  Forrester  Kee 

Cederberg  FreUnghuysen  Kllgore 

Celler  Grant  Klrwan 

Chtperfleld  Gray  Klucrynskl 


Laird  Powell  Thompson,  La. 

McMillan  Rivers,  Alaska  Thompson,  N.J. 

Machrowicz  Rivers.  S.C.  Thomp^son,  Tex. 

Magnuson  Roberts  Trimble 

Mason  Rogers.  Tex.  Van  Pelt 

Mmshall  Rooeevelt  Walter 

Morrison  Sheppard  Wharton 

Norrell  Slsk  Willis 

ONelll  Smith,  Mls-^.  Wlnstead 

Passman  Spence  Wright 

PUcher  Staggers  Toung 

Pillion  Steed 

Poage  Teague,  Tex. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  BoGcsl.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.^e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  6028.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  367  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  proceed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  repeat  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  at  this  time  is  to  determine  just 
what  is  in  the  bill  we  are  supposed  Lo  be 
votiiig  on  tomorrow.  We  spent  most  of 
our  time  in  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
discussing  the  40-year,  no-downpay- 
ment provision.  I  now  understand  that 
this  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  it  is  going  to 
be  a  35-year  provision  with  3-percent 
downpayment.  The  only  conclusion  I 
can  reach  from  this  is  that  the  House 
subcommittee  spent  two-thiids  of  its 
time  discussing  something  which  was  so 
basically  bad  and  indefensible  that  even 
the  proponents  had  to  drop  it  from  the 
bill  because  no  one  could  possibly  defend 
it. 

May  I  repeat,  another  point  we  dis- 
cussed was  the  so-called  open-space  pro- 
vision. I  understand  this  has  been  con- 
siderably changed,  but  for  the  moment 
let  us  think  otherwise.  Let  me  quote  this 
open-space  land  provision : 

The  term  'open-space  land"'  means  any 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
land.  Including  agricultural  land.  In  or  ad- 
joining an  urban  area,  which  has  economic 
and  social  value  as  a  means  of  shaping  the 
character,  direction,  and  timing  of  com- 
munity development;  recreational  value; 
conservation  value  In  protecting  natural 
resources,  or  historic,  scenic,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  our 
present  situation,  the  only  thing  that  is 
left  in  this  section  is  a  provision  for 
parks.  But  evidently  we  have  left  in  the 
bill  the  $100  million  fund.  So  we  now 
have  in  the  housing  bill  this  $100  mil- 
lion to  provide  parks.  This  is  about  as 
loose  a  way  of  writing  legislation  as  I 
ever  heard  of. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  one 
industrj'  in  this  countrj-  which  is  expect- 
ing a  real  boom  is  the  vacation  industry. 
It  is  stated  that  Americans  arc  going  to 
spend  more  money  traveling  to  more 
places  within  4his  country  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  They  are  going  to 
get  away  from  the  parks  in  their  own 
communities,  they  are  going  to  get  away 
from  the  recreational  areas  in  their  own 
communities.  They  are  going  to  travel 
500  or  600  miles  to  the  national  parks 
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and  the  other  geogfaphical  and  historical 
sights  of  this  country.  If  we  have  any 
desree  of  con.-^istency  at  all.  if  we  are 
goinK  X.O  give  $100  million  for  thi.s  vague 
program  of  building'  park.s  in  home  com- 
munities, we  ouf-'hi  to  strike  $100  million 
from  the  Park  Service  fund  because  they 
are  competing  against  each  other.  If  we 
build  too  many  parks  in  our  own  com- 
munities, we  will  have  empty  national 
parks,  and  if  we  have  too  many  traveling 
to  national  parks  our  own  community 
parks  will  suffer. 

Another  idea  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, and  it  is  the  most  important 
thought  in  the  housing  bill — I  under- 
stand from  numerous  Members,  both 
majority  and  minority,  that  vei-y  little 
mail  has  been  received  on  the  subject 
of  this  housing  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
■specific  industries,  homebuilders,  the 
.savings  and  loan  industry,  the  bankers 
of  the  country,  and  many  other  nor- 
mally interested  groups,  have  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  say.  This  is  an 
interesting  point  and  rather  tragic.  The 
reason,  Mr  Chairman,  that  we  have  not 
heard  from  these  people  who  normally 
have  an  opiniOTi  on  these  matters  is  be- 
cau.se  they  are  afraid  of  the  tax  program 
that  may  be  sent  down  from  1600  Penn- 
.sylvania  Avenue.  They  are  afraid  they 
will  be  driven  out  of  business  if  they 
oppo.^e  any  segment  of  these  New  Fron- 
tier programs.  So.  rather  than  voice 
their  objections,  they  are  fearful  of 
.speaking  out.  they  fear  they  will  arouse 
the  vengeance  of  these  fuzzy-headed, 
dictatorial  bureaucrats  who  are  now  run- 
nmir  the  country.  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
thing  in  this  country  when  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Congress  we  sit  by  and  per- 
mit important  segments  of  our  country 
to  be  muzzled  due  to  the  fear  of  revenge 
fiom  an  administrative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  repeat,  we  are  witnessing  the  stifling 
of  opposition  within  the  country  to  ad- 
ministration policies.  Opposition  is  be- 
ing stifled  in  fear  of  the  depth  to  which 
this  administration  may  reach  in  its 
frantic,  megalomaniac  attempt  to  regi- 
ment the  country.  And.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  might  be  well  when  we  return 
home  at  the  clo.se  of  this  .session,  return- 
ing to  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level, 
that  all  of  us.  regardless  of  our  political 
faith,  listen  to  the  public,  and  we  will 
understand  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
programs  that  this  Government  is  em- 
barkini;  upon:  more  than  that,  they  want 
us  to  stand  up  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
aress  and  rea.ssert  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances system.  They  realize  Members  of 
Congress  are  being  threatened  with  loss 
of  Federal  patronage,  with  loss  of  Fed- 
eral pork-barrel  projects.  They  realize 
others  are  being  bribed  with  Federal 
judgeships  for  p>olitical  associates.  The 
public  understands  the  political  gyra- 
tions of  the  administration  and  are  urg- 
ing us  to  fight  for  a  soimd  dollar,  sound 
programs,  and  to  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  taxpayer. 
j  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
tentlema!^.  fi  om  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    .N'fW    York    [Mr.    SANT^N- 

CELOJ. 


Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
enthusiastically  endorse  and  support 
H  R.  6028. 

I  rise  to  support  H.R.  6028,  a  bill  to  as- 
sist in  providing  housing  for  moderate- 
and  low-income  families,  to  promote  ur- 
ban development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  is  an  advance  into  the  new 
frontiers  of  America — our  cities.  Its 
basis  is  the  American  private  enterprise 
system.  There  are  very  .small  amounts 
of  grants  in  this  bill  for  the  first  year. 
Most  of  the  financing  is  in  loans  which 
will  be  repaid  to  our  Government  with 
interest. 

Our  census  figures  indicate  that  over 
130  cities  in  America  have  populations 
in  excess  of  100.000.  These  truly  are  our 
new  frontiers.  The  problems  in  the 
cities  are  manifold.  A  major  problem 
confronting  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas 
is  adequate  and  decent  housing.  The 
problem  has  been  complicated  by  urban 
renewal  programs  and  highway  con- 
struction programs,  which  have  uprooted 
many  old  families  and  dislocated  thou- 
sands of  persons.  Slums  and  deterio- 
ration of  old  buildings  are  blights  in  our 
cities  and  in  our  communities.  In  my 
own  particular  congressional  district, 
particularly  in  Yorkville,  over  10.000 
families  have  been  dislocated  because  of 
luxury  apartments  which  rent  for  $50  to 
SlOO  per  room  per  month.  This  rental 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  wage 
earner.  The  residents  of  Yorkville  have 
been  unable  to  find  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  rentals.  They  do  not  have 
the  means  to  purchase  homes  or  coop- 
erative apartments  at  the  present  prices 
and  at  the  present  interest  rates,  nor 
can  they  rent  apartments  because  none 
are  available  at  reasonable  rentals. 
Rent  control,  especially  in  the  Yorkville 
section  of  my  district,  has  been  an  il- 
lusory and  unsatisfactory  protection. 
Despite  rent  control,  the  tenants  are  not 
protected  and  have  been  evicted  by  large 
developments  whose  rentals,  becau.se  of 
the  high  cost  of  constiuction  and  high 
financial  interest  rates,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  worker. 

What  does  .this  bill,  H.R.  6208,  do  and 
what  are  its  major  provisions?  This 
bill  provides  rental  housing  for  modest 
income  families — from  $4,000  to  $6,500 
a  year — under  liberal  financial  terms 
with  interest  rates  as  low  as  3*2  percent. 
These  terms  would  lower  rents  by  $20  a 
month  per  unit  and  would  bring  the 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  these  fami- 
lies of  moderate  income.  FNMA  special 
assistance  funds  are  provided  for  this 
purpose  and  loans  could  be  made  to 
nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  local  public 
agencies — other  than  public  housing  au- 
thorities. These  assistance  programs  are 
for  a  period  of  2  years. 

In  my  particular  community  of  East 
Harlem,  we  have  sought  to  maintain  a 
balanced  community.  Twelve  organiza- 
tions and  public-minded  citizens  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  construct  cooper- 
ative apartments  for  the  residents  of  the 
area.  These  cooperatives  charging 
rent  at  $24  per  room  per  month,  with 
units  purchased  on  the  basis  of  $450 
per  room  will  provide  a  balanced  com- 
munity and  will  supplement  the  low- 
income  housing  projects  which  abound 


in  the  area.  Low-income  housing  proj- 
ects, if  permitted  to  expand  without  co- 
operatives or  urban  renewal  projects, 
will  create  economic  ghettos  where  peo- 
ple of  the  same  economic  levels  will  re- 
side together  and  will  bring  about  areas 
of  segregation. 

This  bill  restores  100.000  units  of  low- 
rent  public  housing.  This  is  the  final 
100.000  units  of  the  810.000  housing  unit 
program  which  Congress  enacted  in  1949 
and  which  the  previous  administration 
has  refused  to  provide  for.  As  you  re- 
call, a  housing  bill  in  1959  provided  for 
150,000  units,  but  the  administration  ve- 
toed such  housing  legislation  and  even- 
tually only  37.000  units  were  provided  for 
by  legislation  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. Without  this  provision,  public 
housing  in  New  York  City  would  grind  to 
a  stop  because  New  York  City,  through 
its  public  housing  authority,  has  utilized 
this  far-reaching  social  program.  The 
quota  under  the  law  p>ermitted  to  anv 
one  city  would  be  exhausted.  New  York 
City  thus  would  be  unable  to  build  any 
more  housing  units. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  <HR.  6850)  which  would 
make  New  York  City  eligible  to  build 
additional  units,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  It  had  exhausted  its  quota. 
The  committee  has  adopted  my  section, 
and  in  section  204  of  the  bill,  has  pro- 
vided an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937  and  has  authorized  annual  con- 
tributions aggregating  not  more  than 
$336  million  per  annum  and  E>ermitting 
contracts  up  to  15  percent  of  all  units — 
100,000 — not  already  guaranteed  or  con- 
tracted for.  Thus,  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment,  the  New  Y'ork  City 
Housing  Authority  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  allocation  of  the  newly 
authorized  100,000  units  of  low-rent 
public  housing. 

The  bill  al.so  provides  for  the  elderly. 
It  increa.ses  by  $100  million  the  program 
of  direct  loans  to  finance  housing  for  the 
elderly.  It  also  eliminates  the  present 
2-percent  equity  requirement,  and  per- 
mits loans  for  full  development  costs. 

Piior  history  shows  that  in  loan  pro- 
grams loans  are  fully  repaid  and  that  the 
Goverrmient  ultimately  makes  a  profit  on 
these  loans  and  in  these  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  HOLC  was  de- 
vised to  protect  the  American  home- 
owner who  was  faced  with  a  loss  of  Ins 
home.  Experience  shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  only  saved  the 
homes  for  the  American  people,  but  in 
so  doing,  made  a  profit  of  S30  million. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  when  the 
income-  and  rent-paying  capacity  of  el- 
derly families  is  so  low  as  to  threaten 
the  solvency  of  low  income  projects,  an 
additional  Federal  payment  of  up  to  $120 
a  year  could  be  made.  These  funds 
would  come  out  of  the  overall  contribu- 
tions authorization. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  accelerated 
and  sustained  attack  on  slums  and  urban 
blight  by  authorizing  $2  billion  for  urban 
renewal  grants  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

Much  criticism  has  come  from  dis- 
placed businessmen  who  have  been  dis- 
located and  have  not  been  reimbur.sed 
for  their  losses  and  for  moving  expenses. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  payment  of 
full   moving    expen.ses    now    limited    to 
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$3,000  for  business  firms  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  Also  such  firms  would 
be  made  eligible  for  liberal  loans  at  3 
percent  interest  rate,  20 -year  term, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, as  is  now  provided  for  firms  up- 
rooted by  flood,  storms,  or  other  natural 
di-sasters. 

The  bill  provides  assistance  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  authority  under  an  urban  re- 
newal program  to  cover  rehabilitation 
housing.  This  rehabilitation  would  be 
limited  to  100  units  or  5  percent  of  the 
units  in  the  project  area. 

The  bill  extends  the  Federal  housing 
authority  mortgage  insuring  authority 
for  an  additional  4  years.  Home  build- 
ers or  prospective  homeowners  can  bor- 
row from  banks  and  FHA  will  guaran- 
tee part  of  the  loans.  In  addition,  the 
special  assistance  funds  of  FNMA,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  efforts 
to  urban  renewal  and  modest  income 
family  housing,  will  be  increased  sub- 
stantially by  $775  million. 

The  college  housing  loan  fund  which 
is  now  exhausted  would  be  increased  by 
four  annual  installments  of  S300  milUon 
each. 

All  in  all.  this  housing  bill  is  all  in- 
clusive and  takes  care  of  the  need  of 
many  Americans.  It  provides  new  hous- 
ing programs,  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
low  income  families,  urban  renewal,  col- 
lege housing  community  facilities,  open 
space  and  land  developments  and  even 
farm  housing.  These  programs  are  bold 
programs.  They  serve  the  need  of  Amer- 
ica for  housing  and  will  provide  employ- 
ment acro.ss  the  land — to  the  carpenters, 
to  the  plumbers,  to  the  painters,  to  the 
artisans,  to  the  tradesmen,  and  to  the 
banking  institutions.  We  in  America 
have  waited  too  long  to  complete  the  task 
which  we  commenced  in  1937  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing.  This  is  our  oppor- 
tunity. Let  us  not  fail  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps.  I  trust  that  this  measure 
will  pass. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  housing  bill,  although 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  initially  I  had 
very  serious  misgivings  about  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

As  our  subcommittee  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  housing  committee 
know,  I  had  particular  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  40-year  no-downpayment 
loan  about  which  .so  much  has  been  said 
and  will  be  said  in  the  days  ahead.  This 
is  a  view,  of  course,  which  is  shared, 
apparently,  presently  by  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  seemed  to  me 
when  the  bill  first  came  to  the  subcom- 
mittee 2  months  ago  that  this  amortiza- 
tion period  might  be  too  long  in  terms 
of  the  type  and  price  range  of  homes  to 
be  constructed,  and  I  was  quite  troubled 
by  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  owner 
would  acquire  an  equity.  But.  as  I  came 
to  understand  the  provisions  and  the 
background  of  this  program  better,  the 
misgivings  and  doubts  I  had  were  largely 
dispelled. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
understand — and  this  was  pointed  out  by 
the    gentleman    from     Alabama     I  Mr. 


Rains) — is  that  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. Quite  the  contrary.  In  1954  the 
Congress  authorized  the  FHA  to  insure 
40-year  no-downpayment  loans  for 
homes  both  new  and  those  rehabilitated. 
This  program,  however,  was  limited  to 
persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  governmental  activity. 

Now,  since  1954  more  than  24.000 
homes  have  been  irisured  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  221.  with  a  net  loss  to  FHA 
of  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  loans  insured,  and.  of  course, 
this  is  considerably  less  doUai-wise  of 
the  total  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
which  FHA  collects  annually. 

Under  the  bill  we  are  considering,  this 
40-year  no-downpayment  program,  sec- 
tion 221,  is  broadened  to  include  any 
moderate  income  family,  that  is,  with 
incomes  between  $4,000  and  $6,000.  not 
just  those  families  living  in  homes  that 
have  been  taken  for  urban  renewal, 
highways,  and  other  governmental  activ- 
ities. 

The  issue,  it  would  seem  to  me.  is  sim- 
ply this:  Are  the  advantages  of  this  pro- 
posal in  terms  of  providing  for  decent 
housing  for  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
$4,000  to  $6,000  bracket  offset  by  disad- 
vantages which  might  accrue  by  broad- 
ening the  section  221  program?  As  far 
as  the  40-year  amortization  period  is 
concerned,  critics,  of  cour.se,  are  quick  to 
point  out,  and  I  would  myself,  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
significant  value  in  the  $10,000  or  $11.- 
000  home  for  the  last  10  years  over  a 
40-year  period  of  amortization.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  depreciated  value 
after  30  years  will  be  negligible,  and  I 
do  not  dispute  this  for  a  minute.  But 
it  seems  to  me  equally  true  that  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  a  home — and  this 
is  a  home  of  any  price — after  30  years  is 
a  very  different  thing  than  its  depre- 
ciated value. 

As  far  as  the  slow  buildup  of  equity 
is  concerned  I  think  there  are  two  points 
to  be  considered.  First,  as  I  have  just 
suggested,  is  that  the  true  equity  of  a 
homeowner  at  any  time  during  the 
amortization  period  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  .sale  value  of  his  home  and 
the  outstanding  mortgage  balance  at  that 
time.  Second,  and  of  course,  this  is  the 
very  basis  of  this  section,  is  the  fact 
that  it  simply  is  not  possible  for  millions 
of  families  in  the  S4,000  to  $6,000  income 
bracket  to  buy  a  home  under  any  other 
terms  or  conditions. 

I  grant  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  homeownership  could 
be  made  possible  for  very  moderate  in- 
come families  over  a  shorter  amortiza- 
tion period  of,  say,  20  to  25  years,  but 
in  terms  of  the  monthly  payments  this 
requires  and  the  monthly  take-home  pay 
of  these  families,  this  just  cannot  be 
done. 

Tlie  idea  of  broadening  the  40-year 
no-downpayment  program  to  include  all 
moderate  income  families  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  because  a  majority 
felt  that  this  provides  an  opportunity 
for  at  least  some  of  the  families  living 
on  between  $4,000  and  $6,000  to  get  out 
of  the  substandard  housing  and  into  de- 
cent homes  which  they  can  at  least  call 
their  own. 


As  our  subcommittee  chairman  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains] 
has  pointed  out.  this  is  not  a  subsidy 
program.  On  the  contrary',  it  utilizes 
exactly  the  same  procedures  and  mech- 
anisms and  safeguards  and  even  the 
same  interest  rate  as  the  basic  FHA  in- 
surance program  which  has  been  used 
by  millions  of  American  families  includ- 
ing, I  am  sure,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  in  financing  their 
homes. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  name 
calling  is  the  section  which  sets  up  a 
new  low-rental  housing  program  under 
FHA  for  families  again  whose  incomes 
are  too  high  for  public  housing,  but  too 
low  for  homeowner.ship.  even  under  the 
40-year  no-downpayment  program. 

These  are  the  American  families  who 
live  in  the  no  man's  land  of  slums  and 
substandard  shelter,  and.  it  is  a  shame  to 
say,  but  there  are  millions  of  them. 

This  is  not  public  housing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, nor  is  it  subsidized  housing.  It  is 
housing  which  would  be  made  available 
by  long-tenn,  low-interest  rate  loans, 
using  the  FHA  insurance  machinei-y  and 
providing  the  necessary  funds  through 
FNMA's  special  assistance  program. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  past  the  Con- 
gress has  been  very  careful  to  limit  the 
use  of  special  assistance  funds  from  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  programs  of  .special  importance. 
These  are  programs  which  would  not  be 
possible  without  a  below-the-market  in- 
terest rate.  They  are  programs  which 
depend  on  Fannie  Mae  funds  because 
conventional  lending  sources  simply  are 
not  able  to  make  money  available  at  less 
than  the  going  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  no  indictment  and  certainly  none 
is  intended  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
that  decent  rental  housing  is  not  being 
constructed  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  the  very  limited  income  families  in- 
volved in  this  program.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  decent  housing  for  these 
families,  and  again,  there  are  millions 
of  them,  simply  has  not  been  provided 
on  the  privat-e  market. 

I  think  this  situation  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  special  importance  and  I  think 
it  is  the  solemn  responsibility  of  this  leg- 
islative body  to  help  private  enterprise 
provide  a  solution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  address  myself  to 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
extension  of  title  I  home  repair  loans.  In 
the  past  these  loans  have  been  limited  to 
$3,500  for  a  3-year  period  and  at  interest 
rates  which,  as  many  of  you  know,  have 
been  close  to  10  percent.  The  committee 
proposal  contained  in  H.R  6028  puts  a 
$10,000  ceiling  on  home  improvement 
loans  and  extends  maximum  maturity  to 
20  years  at  a  substantially  reduced  rate 
of  interest. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  of 
the  58  million  housing  units  in  the  coun- 
try today  nearly  16  million,  or  27  percent, 
are  substandard.  Many  of  these  should 
be  saved  and  can  be  if  loans  are  available 
in  sufficient  amount  and  on  reasonable 
enough  terms. 
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V.'e  also  knox-  chat  more  and  more  re- 
newal projecus  that  are  beina:  initiated 
and  approved  contemplate  substantial 
amounts  of  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion rather  than  complete  clearance  of 
the  project  site 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  had  serious  questions  as  to  .some  of  the 
sections  of  this  bill  when  the  housing 
subcomJTiittee  beean  its  hearings  in 
April.  I  support  it  now  in  its  entirety 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  utilizes 
the  best  available  resources  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  fui-- 
ther  a  Roal  subscribed  to  by  us  all,  that 
of  providing  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  uentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mrs.   GRIFFITHS). 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset, 
in  view  of  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  on  the  other  side,  that 
my  brow  is  neither  bloodied  nor  bowed. 
I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  in 
this  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  support  our 
method  of  housing  our  citizens.  In  my 
judgment  this  bill  is  one  of  the  real  show 
windows  of  democracy.  No  Communist 
country  houses  its  citizens  as  well  as  we 
do.  If  we  were  really  smart,  we  would 
be  exporting  our  techniques  into  South 
America  today  for  homebuilding. 

I  should  like  to  say  further  that  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  is  one  of  the  most  able  and 
one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in  the  House. 
If  his  name  is  not  engraved  along  with 
that  of  the  Senator  from  his  State  on 
the  heart  of  every  mortgagor  and  every 
mortuatre  banker  in  this  country,  then 
they  are  indeed  an  ungrateful  lot.  These 
men  have  done  more  to  rehouse  Ameri- 
cans than  any  other  team,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  whole  country. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  now 
to  title  VI  of  the  bill.  It  comes  as  some 
surprise  to  me  that  this  is  a  fairly  con- 
ti'oversial  section  of  the  bill.  This  title 
adds  a  new  program  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  preserving  open- 
space  land  in  and  around  urban  areas 
which  for  economic,  social,  conservation, 
recreational,  or  esthetic  reasons  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  long-range  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  urban 
areas  and  their  suburban  environment. 

This  is  what  the  open  land  reservation 
does.  It  permits  SlOO  million  of  Federal 
grants.  The  money  is  available  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  The  Government  would  pay 
on  any  particular  project  20  percent  to 
30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  acquiring 
the  land  to  be  used  as  permanent  open 
space.  Not  more  than  20  percent  would 
be  given  to  any  one  political  subdivision. 
If  two  political  subdivisions  join  togeth- 
er, then  as  much  as  30  percent  could  be 
given.  This  would  mean  that  the  city 
or  township,  or  the  cities  or  towns,  would 
pay  as  much  as  70  percent  to  80  percent. 
How  do  you  qualify  for  the  money?  You 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator with  regard  to  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  open  space  land  where  it 
is  important  to  the  execution  of  an 
existing  comprehensive  plan,  applicable 
to   the   area,  which   includes   plans   for 


open  spaces  and  othei-wise  meets  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator  as  to 
detail  and  coverage 

Where  can  the  open  spaces  be?  The 
term  "open  space  land"  would  be  defined 
as  undevelop>ed  land.  Including  agricul- 
tural land,  in  an  urban  area,  which  has — 

Fiist,  economic  and  social  value. 

Second,  recreational  value. 

Third,  consei"vation  value  in  protect- 
ing natural  resources. 

Fourth,  historical  or  scientific  value. 

The  term  "urban  area"  is  defined  as 
any  area  which  is  urban  in  character  in- 
cluding surrounding  areas  which  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

Now  what  are  the  objections  to  this 
plan?  One  of  the  objections  is  that  it 
is  too  vast  a  delegation  of  power.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  are  two  quick 
objections  to  any  delegation  of  power. 
One  that  it  is  too  great  a  delegation  of 
power  or,  two,  that  it  is  too  small  a  dele- 
gation of  power.  These  objections  are 
met  with  any  time  any  power  is  dele- 
gated. 

In  my  judgment,  in  this  instance  they 
are  not  fatal  objections.  It  is  necessary. 
if  this  money  that  is  being  spent  to  build 
homes  in  America,  is  not  really  to  be 
spent  in  the  building  of  slums,  that  we 
have  open  spaces  around  tho.se  homes. 
One  of  the  objections  which  is  quickly 
raised  and  has  been  rai.sed  i.s — why  does 
not  the  community  pay  for  the  park  it- 
.self? 

Permit  me  to  point  out  to  you  that 
within  my  district  in  1950,  there  were 
10.000  people  in  a  township.  In  10  years 
there  were  71.000  p>eople  within  that 
township.  Those  people  must  meet  the 
problems  that  any  community  has  to 
deal  with — the  problem  of  sewers,  hard 
surface  roads,  schools,  and  every  other 
type  of  community  facility.  There  is  a 
tremendous  tax  burden  upon  them.  The 
result  will  be  that  they  will  leave  parks, 
which  they  will  regard  as  a  luxury,  to 
the  last  possible  moment  and  to  the  last 
possible  purchase.  In  the  meantime  the 
value  of  the  open  land  around  them  will 
go  up.  Now  Is  the  time  that  the  open 
land  can  be  bought  cheaply.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  the  homes  in  which 
they  have  invested  valuable  homes.  We 
know  that  these  park  areas  are  needed. 

Permit  me,  also,  to  say  that  it  is  ridic- 
ulous for  those  who  have  vast  national 
parks  within  their  areas  to  object  to 
a  playground  for  children  in  my  area, 
that  is,  the  area  of  Detroit,  or  an  area 
like  Chicago.  A  9-year-old  boy  on  a 
hot  afternoon  in  Detroit  or  Chicago 
cannot  leave  for  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  to  play  ball.  We  need  those 
parks.  The  national  taxpayers  will  not 
pay  the  full  bill  for  these  parks.  This 
is  merely  a  lift.  It  is  a  list  that  is  badly 
needed. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
land  is  the  greatest  resource  we  have. 
It  is  the  thing  that  we  are  going  to  leave 
to  our  children — this  vast,  untamed, 
wide-open  America.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  land  overgrown  in  hay  and 
in  corn  and  that  those  who  are  paying 
a  large  part  of  the  bill  read  about  it 
inside  of  a  9-foot-square  room;  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  if  they  realized 


that  this  great  suiplus  of  land  that 
exists  in  this  Nation  exists  in  an  area 
where  it  is  of  value  to  them. 

I  trust  that  this  time  this  House.  In 
which  I  have  great  confidence,  shows  Its 
remarkable  ability  and  that  this  part  of 
this  bill  remains  untouched,  and  that 
we  insist  that  the  Senate  go  along  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  '.  Mr.  B.\ttin  I . 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  hate 
to  take  i.ssue  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  about  whether  or  not  the  peo- 
ple at  home  can  take  care  of  themselves 
in  providing  parks  and  playgrounds.  I 
certainly  do  not  have  to  remind  her  that 
Montana  is  one  of  our  more  sparsely 
populated  States. 

In  1898  the  State  Legislature  of  Mon- 
tana provided  that  a  subdivider  of  land 
who  is  subdividing  20  or  more  acres 
would  have  to  set  aside  one-twelfth  of 
the  net  platted  acreage  for  purposes  of 
parks  and  playgrounds.  The  net  result 
of  that  has  been  that  as  our  State  has 
grown,  and  certainly  It  does  not  yet  even 
compare  with  the  city  of  Detroit  or  the 
State  of  Michigan,  we  have  provided  now 
and  in  the  future  for  the  children  of 
our  State. 

To  come  here  and  say  that  the  people 
of  a  State  are  not  capable,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
money  for  parks  and  playgrounds  on  a 
matching  basis  whether  it  is  10  to  1  or 
2  to  1  just  plain  does  not  make  any  sen.se. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  we  assume 
the  people  at  home  cannot  do  and  that 
we  get  in  the  act — or  at  least  try  to  get 
in  the  act — to  make  it  easier.  If  we 
would  let  the  people  at  home  do  those 
things  they  can  do  for  themselves  we 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  off,  they 
would  be  better  off,  and  wo  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  our  children  going 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  to  play  baseball. 

I  see  no  provisions  in  the  housing  bill 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  those  States  who 
have  done  a  good  job  in  providing  p>arks 
and  playgrounds  for  their  children.  Are 
we  to  be  penalized  for  using  good  judg- 
ment in  the  past — are  we  to  be  taxed  for 
prior  acts.  Remember  my  friends — the 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6028.  the  proposed  Hoas- 
ing  Act  of  1961. 

The  year  1961  is  an  appropriate  year 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  housing  bill. 
This  is  the  year  in  which  President  Ken- 
nedy is  seeking  to  get  "the  country  on  the 
move  again,"  the  year  that  begins  the 
decade  of  "maximum  danger,"  and  the 
year  in  which  Congress  must  recognize 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  housing 
crisis. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  Uiere  is  a  crisis 
in  housing  because: 

First.  There  are  more  than  9  million 
occupied  substandard  dwelling  units  in 
our  housing  inventory.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  terms  of  people,  some  30  million 
live  in  sub.standard  units.     Another  17 
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million  live  in  the  areas  surrounding  the 
slums,  which  because  of  their  proximity 
are  in  danger  of  deterioration. 

Second.  Large  families  and  elderly 
couples  and  single  individuals  cannot 
find  good  quality  hoasing  suited  to  their 
needs  and  45  percent  of  all  minority 
group'  households  live  in  dilapidated  or 
deficient  dwellings. 

Third.  The  FHA  housing  insurance 
programs  have  not  reached  the  broad 
group  of  lower  middle-income  families, 
except  for  a  few  rental  projects,  many 
of  which  are  not  in  the  central  city 
where    larger    low -income    populations 

Fourth.  The  public  housing  program 
is  not  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the 
lowest  income  families,  and  many  are 
forced  into  public  housing  because  de- 
cent private  low -cost  housing  is  not 
available.  The  alternative  for  many  is 
life  in  the  slum.  These  groups  deserve 
a  less  restricted  choice  than  exists  be- 
tween institutionalized,  rental  public 
housing  and  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  a  deteriorated  neighborhood. 

The  condition  of  our  Nation's  housing 
affects  almost  every  sinew  and  fiber  in 
our  body— social,  economic,  and  politic. 
The  housing  crisis  leads  to  discrimina- 
tion, slums,  crime,  corruption,  wasted 
resources,  decreased  economic  growth 
and  a  lesser  degree  of  social  mobility. 
If  we  do  not  act  now,  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  President  in  his  housing  message 
said; 

within  15  years  our  population  will  rise  to 
235  million  and  by  the  year  2000  to  300  mil- 
lion people.  Most  of  this  increase  will  occur 
in  and  around  urban  areas.  We  must  begin 
now  to  lay  the  foundations  for  livable,  effi- 
cient, and  Attractive  communities  of  the 
future. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  our  history 
has  the  need  been  greater  for  a  compre- 
hensive housing  act:  an  act  which  will 
build  middle-  and  low-income  housing, 
furnish  housing  for  the  elderly,  provide 
funds  for  rehabilitation  for  urban  re- 
newal and  make  available  grants  to  cities 
for  desperately  needed  open  spaces. 

While  H.R.  6028  is  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  crisis,  it  is  a  major 
and  necessary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   It  deserves  our  support. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  along  with  some  sug- 
gestions for  improvement.  The  most 
significant  features  of  this  proposal  are 
the  sections  concerning  rental  housing 
for  moderate  income  families,  low  rent 
public  housing,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
the  Urban  Renewal  program,  and  the 
open  space  provision.  Since  most  of  our 
housing  problems  are  found  in  the  cities 
and  three-fifths  of  our  population  live  in 
urban  areas,  these  sections  are  among 
the  most  important  ones  in  the  bill. 

First.  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  housing  for 
moderate  income  families.  These  are 
the  forgotten  people.  Federal  programs 
emphasize  low  income  public  housing 
and  title  I  housing.  Unfortunately,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  title  I  housing 
is  almost  invariably  luxury  housing. 
When  we  speak  of  these  forgotten  peo- 
ple, we  are  referring  to  a  sizable  segment 
of  the  Nation's  population.     The  com- 


mittee report  on   H.R.   6028  states,   at 
pages  2-3: 

The  1956  housing  Inventory  found  that  a 
little  over  1  million  families  in  the  $4,000  to 
$6,000  income  group  lived  in  housing  which 
lacked  some  necessary  plumbing  facilities 
and  more  than  300.000  lived  in  housing 
which  was  outright  dilapidated.  Taking  Into 
account  the  substantial  number  of  units  for 
which  condition  was  not  recorded.  It  is  clear 
that  approximately  15  million  families  in  the 
$4,000  to  $6,000  income  group  were  living 
in  substandard  homes. 

J.  Clarence  Davies,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  of 
New  York  City,  pointed  out  in  Senate 
hearings  that  more  than  88  percent  of 
the  2,228,000  families  in  the  city  had  in- 
comes of  le.ss  than  $10,000  a  year,  and  45 
percent,  almost  half  the  population,  were 
in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  income 
group. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  these  moderate  income 
families. 

By  increasing  the  scope  of  the  FHA 
.section  21  program,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  rental  housing  for  moderate  in- 
come families  under  liberal  financing 
terms  with  interest  rates  as  low  as  3'- 
percent.  These  terms  would  low  er  rents 
by  an  estimated  $20  per  month  per  unit. 
FNMA  special  assistance  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Loans  could  be 
made  to  private  nonprofit  and  limited 
dividend  corporations,  cooperatives  and 
local  public  agencies — other  than  public 
housing  authorities.  This  provision  is 
limited  to  2  years.  It  is  expected  that 
50.000  additional  units  will  be  built  un- 
der this  program. 

Two  years  from  now  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  eval- 
uate this  program.  At  that  time  it  may 
be  wi.se  to  consider  changing  the  method 
of  financing.  One  pos.sibility  is  the 
e.stablishment  of  a  Treasury  revolving 
fund  out  of  which  low  interest  loans  are 
made  directly  to  the  developer  and  into 
which  these  loans  are  repaid. 

Most  central  city  families  must  de- 
pend upon  rental  accommodations  for 
shelter — and  many  of  modest  means 
have  not  been  able  to  find  these  accom- 
modations at  rents  they  could  afford. 
For  this  rea.son  the  new  section  221  low- 
interest  rental  housing  provisions  are  of 
major  importance  to  New  York  City 
residents  and  the  re.sidents  of  many  of 
our  other  larger  cities.  This  new  pro- 
vision should  help  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween public  housing  and  the  rental 
projects  for  which  private  developers 
charge  high  rents.  It  should  assist  in 
providing  for  the  forgotten  .segment  of 
our  population  in  the  lower  middle-in- 
come group.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
this  large  group  of  citizens  who  play 
such  a  basic  part  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic activities. 

The  housing  bill  of  1961  also  seeks  to 
ameliorate  the  moderate  income  housing 
problem  by  making  moderate  income 
families  eligible  for  40-year,  no  down- 
payment  loans  under  the  section  221  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  restricted  to  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal. 

There  has  been  substantial  criticism 
of  the  new  and  experimental  features  of 
this  legislation.  Some  argue  that  they 
will  not,  in  effect,  increase  the  supply 


of  middle-income  housing  because  the 
total  cost  will  be  prohibitive.  They 
argue  that  the  mortgagor  will  pay  such 
a  lai-ge  sum  of  interest  over  the  life  of 
the  40-year  loan  that  prospective  home- 
owners will  shy  away  from  these  loans. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  simple. 
When  a  man  has  a  family  to  house,  feed 
and  clothe  on  a  limited  sum.  it  is  his 
oul-of-pocket  costs  today  that  loom  most 
important  to  him.  Most  of  these  pro- 
spective homeowners  are  interested  in  a 
decent  home  for  their  families  and  pref- 
erably one  which  they  can  someday 
call  their  own — such  a  dream  has  not 
been  possible  for  many  hard-working 
families.  Under  the  new  long-term, 
low-interest  rate  program  this  dream 
can  be  reulized.  The  mortgagee  cannot 
lose,  nor  can  the  mortgagor;  and  I  be- 
heve  that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trations  insurance  program  will  not  suf- 
fer. The  foreclosure  record  of  the  FHA 
and  VA  loan  programs  attest  to  the  fact 
that  losses  will  not  be  a  great  problem, 
barring  a  major  depression.  The  slight 
ri.se  in  foreclosures  recorded  for  the  past 
year  for  the  most  part  can  be  attributed 
to  the  depressed  economic  state  of  some 
of  the  areas  of  the  country — not  to  any 
un.soundness  of  mortgage  terms. 

I  turn  to  public  housing.  Although 
our  low-income  families  and  individuals 
are  not  forgotten,  their  needs  still  go  un- 
met. The  committee  report  states,  at 
page  20.  "In  1956  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus found  that  4  million  families  w  ith  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000  and  another  2 
million  with  incomes  between  $2,000  and 
$4,000  were  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing." The  President  in  his  housing 
message  stated.  There  are  8  million  fam- 
ilies today  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,- 
500.  7  million  more  with  incomes  between 
$2,500  and  $4,000.  Among  the  10  million 
individuals  who  live  alone,  nearly  50  per- 
cent have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500. 
One-third  of  the  6  million  nonwhite 
households  live  in  substandard  housing.  ' 
To  compound  the  problem,  it  is  estimated 
that  45.000  low-income  families  eligible 
for  public  housing  will  be  displaced  by 
Government  action  in  1961. 

The  amount  of  public  housing  author- 
ized and  constructed  has  been  limited  by 
congressional  action.  Although  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  recommended  810.- 
000  units  in  10  years,  as  of  January  31. 
1961.  only  270.000  units  have  been  com- 
pleted; 36.000  units  are  under  construc- 
tion. During  1960,  28.879  units  were 
started,  and  16.401  were  completed.  If 
you  add  the  number  of  units  for  which 
annual  contribution  contracts  have  been 
negotiated,  the  total  would  be  380.000— 
less  than  half  the  total  recommended  in 
1949.  H.R.  6028  authorizes  approxi- 
mately 100.000  additional  low-rent  units 
by  restoring  the  unused  balance  of  the 
annual  contributions  authorization  orig- 
inally provided  for  in  the  1949  act. 
While  I  had  hoped  and  now  suggest  that 
Congress  provide  for  400.000  units,  the 
number  of  units  remaining  under  the 
1949  act.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
proposal  for  100.000  desperately  needed 
units. 

One  of  the  major  weapons  in  the  w  ar 
against  urban  blight  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program.    H.R.  6028 
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p?-ovides  for  $2  billion  m  urban  renewal 
fund5  to  meet  the  program's  needs  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
authorization  but  feel  obligated  to  point 
out  the  ways  in  which  the  program  has 
rot  achieved  its  '-;oal  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  improvpments. 

A  major  failure  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  that  instead  of  buildme;  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
the  billion-dollar  title  I  program  has 
built  luxuiT  housing.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  example,  rental  projects 
subsidized  by  title  I  write  down  in  land 
cos's  are  renting  anywhere  from  $40  to 
$246  per  room  per  month.  In  New  York 
City  the  mean  rent  per  room  for  11  title 
I  projects  is  $44  77.  Such  rentals  can 
hardly  accommodate  middle-income 
families.  According  to  an  exhaustive 
New  York  State  study,  middle-inconfie 
rentals  should  range  from  about  $17 
to  $29  ppr  month 

I  .sugg*^st  that  the  taxpayers  should  not 
subsidize  luxury  housing  and  that  rent 
cpilings  should  be  established  on  all  title 
I  projects  in  ordf-r  to  provide  middle- 
income  housuig. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
For  the  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
nessf.s  displaced  by  the  bulldozer,  it  can 
be  a  tragvdy.  To  a  neighborhood,  urban 
rpnewal  often  means  extinction. 

H  R  6028  recognizes  to  some  extent 
th''  hard.'-iiips  that  urban  renewal  can 
b. mg  to  mail  businesses.  The  bill  would 
remove  the  $3,000  ceiling  on  moving  ex- 
pense payments  to  business  firms  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal.  Once  again 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  support  it.  However,  it  does  help 
those  concerns  which  arc  crushed  under 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  either  go  out 
of  business,  pay  exorbitant  rents  in  new- 
quarters,  or  substantially  lose  profits.  It 
is  my  belief  that  these  small  business 
concerns  should  receive  the  following 
considerations:  First,  compensation  for 
the  difference  in  rental  cost  between  the 
old  premises  and  the  new  quarters  for 
1  year;  second,  an  award  in  an  amount 
estimated  to  be  rea.sonably  equal  to  the 
first  years  loss  of  profits  due  to  reloca- 
tion; third,  compensation  at  a  reason- 
able market  value  for  a  trade  or  business 
■which  has  been  unable  to  find  suitable 
replacement  quarters  within  1  year  aft- 
er the  concern  has  been  forced  to  vacate 
an  urban  renewal  project  site. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  an  individual  as  well  as  a  busi- 
ness should  not  be  paid  actual  moving 
expen.ses.  and  I  suggest  that  the  same 
consideration  be  extended  to  families 
and  individuals. 

The  bill  pending  before  us  provides 
that  small  firms  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal are  eligible  for  3-percent  interest 
rate,  20-year  term  disaster  loans  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  over  thLs  section 
because  it  incorporates  the  principle  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  7418.  The  reasoning  be- 
hind H.R.  7418  was  that  it  can  be  just 
as  much  of  a  disaster  for  a  small  busi- 
ness to  be  hit  by  a  tornado  as  to  be 
displaced  by  urban  renewal. 

H.R.  6028  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  of  neighb')rh'iod  extinc- 
tion or  wiih.  the  haid.si:.ps  of  individual 


and  family  relocation  which  have  been 
experienced  imder  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

I  believe  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  individuals,  families,  and 
business  concerns  displaced  from  an  ur- 
ban renewal  area  should  be  granted 
priority  to  relocate  in  the  area  after  re- 
development. This  requirement  would 
avoid  the  complete  disintegration  of 
neighborhood  patterns  and  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  valid  criticisms  leveled 
against  urban  renewal  operations  has 
been  the  failure  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  neighborhoods,  even 
when  they  are  deteriorated,  are  commu- 
nities of  people.  The  bulldozer  does 
more  than  demolish  old  buildings,  it 
destroys  neighborhood  ties — old  friend- 
ships, established  .shopping  and  trans- 
portation patterns,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  livelihood  of  individuals. 

The  hardships  of  relocation  could  be 
partially  alleviated  by  preventing  a  local 
public  agency  from  disposing  of  prop- 
erty in  an  urban  renewal  area  until  all 
individuals,  families,  and  business  con- 
cerns to  be  displaced  have  been  provided 
with  dwellings  and  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  firmly  established  by 
law  that  the  local  public  agency  shall 
conduct  relocation  activities  exclusively 
through  the  use  of  public  personnel  and 
facilities  without  reliance  upon  private 
agencies,  institutions,   or  organizations. 

According  to  the  latest  data  available 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  there  were  107.230  families  in- 
volved in  the  urban  renewal  project 
properties  acquired  through  June  1960. 
Over  1,000  of  these  families  had  to  be 
evicted  from  their  homes  and  relocation 
officers  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
them.  In  addition,  there  are  some  6,000 
other  families  whose  whereabouts  are 
unknown.  This  makes  a  total  of  7,000 
lamiiies  who,  according  to  recorded  in- 
formation, have  "disappeared."  Wheth- 
er or  not  these  families  have  secured 
decent,  standard  housing  cannot  be  as- 
certained until,  or  unle.ss.  relocation  offi- 
cers are  able  to  trace  them. 

Past  experience  in  relocation  activi- 
ties reveals  that  most  self-relocated  fam- 
ilies are  not  as  well-housed  as  those 
relocated  by  public  official  action,  prov- 
ing that  adequate  relocation  procedures 
are  of  prune  importance  to  the  success- 
ful revitalization  of  cities  It  also 
would  make  it  doubtful  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  7.000  families  for  whom  local 
public  agencies  cannot  account  have  been 
accommodated  in  better  dwellings  than 
those  which  they  were  forced  to  vacate. 
Ihe  entire  concept  of  tlie  Government's 
responsibility  to  the  people  displaced  by 
public  action  has  been  changing  during 
the  past  two  decades,  but  even  greater 
care  and  consideration  appears  to  be 
necessary  at  this  point. 

In  my  city  of  New  York  there  have 
been  some  very  strong  criticisms  voiced 
against  the  varying  relocation  procedures 
followed  by  title  I  sjxjrLsors,  and  these 
criticisms  have  not  been  without  founda- 
tion. The  contracting  out  of  site  man- 
agement responsibilities  to  private  agen- 
cies has  not  proved  to  be  a  sati.sfactory 
way  to  handle  relocation.  It  has  added 
to  the  costs  of  some  redevelopei-s  with  a 


resulting  Increase  in  Uie  cost  of  housing 
constructed  in  urban  renewal  areas,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  undue  mental  and 
financial  hardship  to  site  occupants. 
There  have  even  been  instances  when 
redevelopers  have  puiTX>sely  delayed  re- 
development but  continued  to  collect 
rent  from  site  tenants  while  putting; 
forth  a  minimum  of  effort  in  relocating 
site  families  and  businesses. 

In  the  interest  of  justice  and  in  order 
to  prevent  a  further  spread  of  blight  and 
deterioration,  efficient  and  humane  re- 
location procedures  must  be  a  pait  of  a 
city's  comprehensive  planning. 

Now  let  \n  consider  title  VII  of  the 
hill — the  open  space  provision.  Ask 
anyone  who  lives  or  has  ever  visited  a 
sizable  city  what  is  most  lacking  in  our 
cities,  and  the  answer  will  be  open  space. 
Today's  cities  are  cluttered  by  apartment 
hou.ses,  stores,  sidewalks,  automobiles, 
parking  lots,  and  gutters.  To  the  city 
child  the  streets  are  his  playground,  and 
grass  is  rarely  seen. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  housing  mes- 
.sage  spoke  of  land  as  "tlie  most  precious 
resource  of  the  metropolitan  area.  "  He 
went  on  to  say,  'The  present  patterns  of 
haphazard  suburban  development  are 
contributing  to  a  tragic  waste  in  the  use 
of  a  vital  resource  now  being  consumed 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Open  space  must 
be  reserved  to  provide  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, conserve  water  and  other  natural 
resources,  prevent  building  in  undesirable 
locations,  prevent  erosion  and  floods,  and 
avoid  the  wasteful  extension  of  public 
services. " 

H.R.  6028  sets  forth  a  new  program  of 
partial  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  them  acquire  land 
for  parks  and  recreational  areas  and 
other  permanent  open  space  use.  Such 
grants  could  extend  up  to  30  percent  of 
acquisition  cost.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  is  authorized  for  appropriation 
for  this  aid. 

A  Federal  program  for  op>en  space  ac- 
quisition must  be  enacted  quickly.  The 
increase  in  urban  population  makes  it 
imperative  that  a  program  commence  as 
soon  as  possible.  By  the  year  2000  it  is 
estimated  that  107  million  Americans. 
one-Uiird  of  the  population,  will  live  in 
10  metropolitan  areas  and  another  40 
percent  will  live  in  285  metropolitan 
areas.  In  the  year  2000  more  than  85 
percent  of  all  Americans  will  live  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  program  proposed  is  a  minimal 
one.  It  will  be  only  a  begimiing.  I  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  an  authorization  of 
$100  million  we  authorize  S250  million 
in  stages  over  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
system  will  prevent  a  rush  of  requests 
for  grants  during  the  first  year  and  will 
enable  localities  to  prepare  adequate 
plans  for  open  space.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  national  importance  of  this 
program  I  would  increase  the  grants  up 
to  35  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren and  gi-andchildren  the  inheritance 
of  cities  without  open  space,  we  need  an 
open  space  program  now. 

Befoi-e  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  other  features  of 
this  biU  which  I  feel  are  particularly 
worth  while. 
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TTils  bill  recognizes  a  special  and  Im- 
poiiant  problem  —housinp  for  the  eld- 
erly. There  are  16  million  AmericarLs 
over  65  years  of  age.  In  1970  there  will 
be  more  than  20  million  More  than 
half  of  the  families  headed  by  a  pei."5on 
over  6f)  hnve  annual  incomes  bel^u  $'^  000 
and  four-fifths  of  all  F>eople  of  this  age 
living  alone  must  live  on  le.ss  than  %2  000 
a  year.  There  are  special  problems  in- 
volved In  hou.slng  for  the  elderly.  Some 
have  physical  Infinnlties  which  limit 
their  activities.  Many  need  access  to 
si>ecial  community  services.  To  provide 
hou.sine  make  life  more  comfortable  and 
to  enable  elderly  persons  to  continue  as 
useful  citizens,  H.R.  C028  increases  by 
$100  million  the  program  of  direct  loans 
to  finance  housing  for  the  elderly.  In 
addition,  in  cases  where  the  low  income 
and  the  rent-paying  capacity  of  elderly 
families  might  threaten  the  solvency  of 
low-rent  projects,  an  additional  Federal 
payment  of  up  to  $120  per  year  for  each 
dwelling  unit  occupied  by  an  elderly 
family  could  be  made  to  local  housing 
authorities. 

I  have  by  design  reserved  my  remarks 
regarding  the  new  program  of  home 
Improvement  and  rehabilitation  until 
this  point.  My  purpose  is  plain  unless 
we  have  available  a  means  for  achieving 
extensive  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  our  existing  hou.<;ing  .stock,  the 
impact  of  the  40-year  loans  and  the  ex- 
panded rental  housing  program  will  not 
be  felt.  New  York  City  needs  430,000 
new  housing  units,  but  new  housing 
units  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
slums  and  substandard  living  conditions 
or  meet  new  family  formation.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  uneco- 
nomic to  expect  that  they  would.  The 
Nation's  Investment  in  real  estate  is 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
billion.  Some  of  it  is  old;  some  Is  bej-ond 
repair  and  cannot  be  .saved.  However, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  there  are 
more  than  8  million  homes  which  need 
major  repairs  but  are  basically  sound 
structure.^.  Financially,  we  cannot  stand 
to  lose  the.se  hou.ses  in  view  of  their  total 
value:  and  numerically,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  them  removed  from  the 
housing  stock.  They  are  necessai-y  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  more  than  5  mil- 
lion new  households  predicted  for  1965. 

This  new  liberalized  home  improve- 
ment program  is  needed  to  encourage 
lenders  to  invest  in  the  updating  of  the 
housing  stock  and  to  lend  incentive  to 
homeowners  who  have  been  unable  to 
make  needed  repairs.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  some  of  the  currently  blighted 
neighborhoods  would  not  have  reached 
this  stage  had  it  been  possible  for  home- 
owners and  landlords  to  invest  In  needed 
improvements. 

The  housing  crisis  is  a  major  part  of 
the  crisis  of  our  cities.  Housing  prob- 
lems affect  and  are  affected  by  general 
urban  problems.  With  the  large  p>opula- 
tion  shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas, 
cioimbling  houses,  mass  ownership  of 
automobiles,  inadequate  highways,  sew- 
ers, schools  and  other  facilities,  the  hous- 
ing dilemma  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
creating  and  exacerbating  these  condi- 
tions.   Our  cities  are  our  Nation's  nexus 
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to  higher  education,  cultural  activities, 
artistic  endeavors   and  innovating  idea.s. 
In  1938,  Lew  is  Mumfoid  said: 

The  city  as  one  ftnds  It  In  history,  Is  the 
point  of  mjixlmum  concentration  for  the 
power  and  culture  of  a  community  •  •  • 
the  form  *nd  symbol  of  an  Integrated  social 
relationship;  it  Is  the  seat  of  the  temple, 
the  market,  the  hall  of  Justice,  the  academy 
of  leaxning.  Here  In  the  city  the  goods  oi 
civilization  are  multiplied  and  manifolded; 
here  Is  where  human  experience  Is  trans- 
formed into  visible  signs,  symbols,  patterns 
of  condTict,  systems  of  order.  fMumford, 
Lewis      "'The  Culture  of  Cities,"  1938,  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  1961  is  the  year  in 
which  the  cities  are  fighting  for  survival. 
HJl.  6028  provides  the  metropolitan 
aieas  with  impoi-tant  wcaF>ons  in  this 
sti'uggle. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  HarvbyI. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mi-. 
Chaii-man,  you  have  hcaid  a  great  deal 
about  the  bill  in  general,  so  I  would  just 
like  to  addi-ess  my  self  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  me  to  a  few  specific  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Tliis  piece  of  legislation  has  quite  an 
interesting  history,  because  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  elected  in  November 
he  immediately  appointed  a  large  num- 
ber of  task  forces  to  investigate  and 
come  back  with  reports  to  him.  Two  of 
them  are  interesting  here:  Fiist  of  all  he 
appointed  a  task  force  to  decide  what 
to  do  in  general  about  the  effect  of  the 
recession;  and  then  he  appointed  an- 
other task  force  to  decide  what  to  do 
in  particular  about  housing. 

The  interesting  thing  Ls  that  in  the 
first  task  force  report,  instructed  to  come 
back  and  tell  them  wliat  to  do  about  re- 
covering from  the  recession  in  general, 
they  particularly  pointed  out  that  the 
libeialization  of  credit  in  the  field  of 
housing  was  not  the  thing  lx)  do. 

The  tax  force  instructed  to  come  back 
and  decide  what  to  do  abcut  housing  in 
particular,  said  that  certainly  some  stim- 
ulant in  the  field  of  housing  was  neces- 
sai-y  to  provide  for  the  builders,  but  not 
even  they  recommended  a  no-down- 
pa>Tneut  40-year  mortgage. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  remark  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  who  so 
ably  accounted  for  himself  when  he  said 
that  the  building  business  was  dragging 
on  the  bottom  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  this  bill.  While  he  was 
talking  I  made  a  phone  call  to  learn  the 
number  of  annual  starts  in  the  house 
construction  business  for  the  month  of 
May  1961.  I  learned  that  the  annual 
rate  of  starts  in  May  1961  was  1,276,000. 
that  the  annual  rate  of  starts  in  the 
construction  business  in  April  1961  was 
also  in  excess  of  1,200.000. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  construction 
busine.ss  is  not  dragging  on  the  bottom, 
or  else  the  chaiixaan  has  forgotten  over 
these  years  what  dragging  on  the  bot- 
tom is. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  another 
feature  of  the  bill  that  was  discussed 
so  much  in  committee,  namely,  the  40- 
year  provision.  Why  talk  about  that, 
you  may  ask.  because  it  is  going  to  be 
taken  out.     But  in  the  sliort  period  I 


have  been  in  Congress  I  have  learned 
that  frequently  things  that  go  out  over 
here  come  back  In  in  a  conference  re- 
port. So  we  ought  to  be  well  Informed 
as  to  what  the  provLsion  is. 

All  of  you  should  look  at  the  testi- 
mony of  the  repre.sentative.  for  example, 
of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  ap- 
pearing at  paee  612  of  the  hearings. 
Look  also  at  the  t.estimony  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  insur&nce  companies 
who  are  in  the  lending  bu.sine.ss  where 
they  set  forth  what  this  m-^ans  in  the 
same  report.  I  will  not  lead  tJiat  at  this 
time. 

Several  things  stand  out  in  tliai  testi- 
mony. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  that  by  giving  these  people  a  deed 
we  can  expect  the  grass  to  grow  green- 
er, the  fences  will  be  fixed,  the  house 
repaired,  and  so  forth,  and  that  we  are 
really  doing  him  a  favor.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  look  clcsely  at  the  favor 
we  are  doing  for  the  bcirrower.  because 
all  of  this  testimony  shows  very  clearly 
that  after  the  29-year  period  of  the  40- 
year  mortgage  the  house  will  be  valued 
at  less  than  the  balance  owed  on  the 
mortgage. 

The  testimony  shows  fuither  aixl 
clearly  the  difference  in  the  interest 
rates  we  are  talking  about.  A  man  with 
a  40-year  mortgage  is  paying  in  all  150 
percent,  or  $25,000  for  a  $10,000  house, 
as  contrasted  with  tlie  fact  that  in  a  30- 
year  mortgage  he  is  paying  100  percent. 
So  you  can  see  a  sharp  reduction.  Ac- 
tually, on  a  $10,000  house  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $5,000  to  the  borrower  as 
between  a  30-  and  40-year  mortgage. 

Ml-.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  we  get  into  that 
program  there  will  be  a  demand  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  develop  a  species  of 
slow -chewing  termites  so  that  the  house 
will  stand  up  longer? 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  The  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  itself  sub- 
mitted two  tables.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
testimony,  you  will  find  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  their  minds  whether  or  not  the 
40  or  50  years  will  be  economically  sound 
so  far  as  the  house  is  concerned.  But. 
tliat  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  in 
the  short  time  allotted  to  me  is  this. 
Are  we  doing  this  man  a  favor?  We  are 
reducing  his  payments  8  percent  per 
month,  and  on  a  $12,000  mortgage  it 
amounts  to  $5.92  per  month.  See  what 
that  means  to  one  supposedly  in  this  in- 
come category  of  between  S4.000  and 
$6,000  a  year.  There  is  no  limitation  in 
tills  bill.  Any  Congressman  can  get  a 
40-year  loan.  And,  who  will  pay  the 
realtor's  commission  of  5  percent  dur- 
ing the  29  first  years  of  that  mortgage 
when  it  is  worth  less  than  the  amount 
owed?  Who  is  going  to  pay  that?  Who 
is  going  to  pay  tliat  deficiency  if  the 
house  is  sold?  Why,  it  is  going  to  come 
out  of  tlie  pocket  of  the  borrower,  and 
you  all  know  what  that  means.  That 
means  it  is  an  open  invitation  to  de- 
fault.    Look   at    the   testimony  of   Neil 
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Hardy.  May  31  of  thus  year,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  askmg  for  a  larijer 
appropriation,  for  one  simple  reason, 
because  the  greater  risk  attacb.ed  to  the 
more  hberal  lendint,'  had  increased  the 
number  of  defaults. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  number  of  de- 
faults m  Wayne  County.  Mich  ,  and 
I  read  to  you  from  the  Friday.  June  16, 
•1961.  Detroit  Free  Press  issue  The  title 
IS  "Foreclosures  Reach  Hmh  Point  in 
May.  ■  As  I  say.  Commissioner  Hardy's 
testimony  will  bear  this  out  nationally 
as  well: 

Not  sine-  the  depression  have  more  mort- 
gage foreclosures  been  started  In  Wayne 
County  than  during  the  first  5  months  of 
1961. 

Tlie  register  ^il  deeds  reports  255  fore- 
closure notices  were  recorded  during  May, 
a  high  point  for  post-depression  years. 
During  the  first  5  months  of  this  year.  1.015 
foreclosures  have  been  started.  During  the 
same  period  last  year,  591  were  recorded. 

And  during  the  entire  years  of  195b  and 
1957  combined  the  total  was  Only  653. 

I  The  article  ^oes  on: 

'  Why  the  increase  in  foreclosures?  Mort- 
gage men  and  real  estate  brokers  blame  the 
"soft  '  market  in  used  homes.  Homeowners 
who  do  not  have  much  equity  in  their  houses 
sometimes  find  It  hard  to  sell  for  enough  to 
cover  the  iunount  of  the  mortgage. 

!  So.  r  .say  to  you  that  we  are  actually 
doing  a  disservice  when  wc  further  lib- 
eralize this  credit  as  is  attempted  in  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  talk  about  one  other  section 
just  briefly  here  in  my  time.  The  chair- 
man referred  to  the  community  facilities 
administration  and  the  increase  from 
■550  million  to  $500  million  as  bringing, 
I  believe  he  said,  urban  renewal  to  the 
smaller  cities.  Well,  I  submit  to  you 
that  what  we  are  really  doing  is  resur- 
recting the  WPA  of  25  years  ago.  because 
that  is  just  what  these  are,  WPA  proj- 
ects. I  do  not  think  that  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  you  can  say  that 
water  treatment  plants  or  public  works 
projects  are  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination urban  renewals. 
]  With  regard  to  the  amount  that  the 
administration  requested,  the  $50  mil- 
lion, let  me  just  read  to  you  a  statement 
of  Mr  Weaver,  as  he  testified  before  the 
committee.  I  say  this  because  the  ad- 
ministration originally  requested  $50 
million  to  handle  what  they  called  was  a 
more  litjeral  program.  On  page  131  this 
is  what  Mr.  Weaver  had  to  say: 

The  proposed  additional  $50  million  loan 
authorization  plus  the  amount  remaining 
under  the  existing  authorization  are  needed 
CO  assure  the  continued  operation  on  these 
more  liberal  terms. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Han- 
sen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting the  housing  program  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular tribute  to  Chairman  Rains"  able, 
intelligent  presentation  of  H.R.  6028. 

May  I  add  that  not  only  is  this  bill 
of  genuine  assistance  to  the  housing 
problems    of    the   low-income    families. 


college  and  farm  groups,  our  smaller 
towns  and  urban  renewal  areas,  but  I 
would  also  like  particularly  to  point  out 
that  already  my  congressional  district 
has  applications  in  to  assist  the  serious 
housing  problem  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Our  State  is  also,  of  course,  deeply  in- 
terested in  homeownership  for  moder- 
ate-income families,  rental  housing  for 
moderate-income  families,  home-im- 
provement programs,  FHA  housing,  col- 
lege housing  and  urban  renewal,  and  I 
would  particularly  like  to  commend  the 
coinmiliee  for  their  inclusion  of  com- 
munity facilities  and  public  works  plan- 
ning, for  this  must  be  a  decade  of 
planning  for  America's  future.  I  also 
support  this  bill  because  of  the  assist- 
ance which  it  will  give  to  our  depressed 
areas  and  the  important  impact  it  will 
have  on  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  is  based  so  largely  on 
the  lumber  market  and  now  finds  itself 
in  serious  trouble. 

The  April  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reveals  that  employment 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  typically 
expands  by  about  20.000  in  the  .seasonal 
upswing  between  January  and  March, 
rose  by  only  2,000  to  a  total  of  1.415,000. 
At  this  level  it  was  ofl  16.000  from  March 
1960. 

Forest  products,  normally  a  leader  in 
the  spring  upturn  in  employment, 
counted  only  106,000  workers  on  payrolls 
in  March  of  1961— off  nearly  18,000  from 
la.st  year. 

Employment  in  freight-shipment  ac- 
tivities, geared  to  the  pace  of  the  lumber 
industry,  was  also  down  by  2.000  from 
last  year. 

This  reE>ort  states  that  the  overall  em- 
ployment outlook  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  depend  largely  on  nationwide 
residential  construction  and  the  result- 
ing demand  for  lumber.  Under  normal 
conditions.  20  to  25  percent  of  the  100,000 
sea.sonal  emploj-ment  increase  in  the  re- 
gion between  March  and  July  is  centered 
in  the  volatile  forest  products  industry. 
Forest  products  is  the  Pacific  North- 
west's largest  basic  industry,  employing 
one  out  of  three  of  the  region's  factory 
workers.  It  has  been  hardest  hit  in  a 
general  employment  downturn  over  the 
year,  reaching  in  March  of  this  year  the 
lowest  employment  total  in  the  industry 
since  World  War  II. 

Unle.ss  there  is  a  pickup  in  residential 
construction — such  as  this  bill  would 
stimulate — substantial  recovery  of  this 
region'.s  economy  will  not  be  p>ossible. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
late  in  the  day  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  deliver  the  remarks  which  I  had 
intended  to  make,  but  shall  place  them 
in  the  Record  for  those  who  wish  to  look 
at  them.  I  am  enclosing  a  table  which 
I  have  prepared  which  does  show  the  40- 
year  mortgage  moratorium  rates,  the 
amount  of  equity,  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  the  debt,  and  so  forth,  which 
goes  along  with  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  referring  to  my  own  experience,  in 
1922  I  decided  to  get  married  and  built 
a  house.    It  was  a  framehouse.     When 


I  finished  it.  this  4-ioom  framehouse,  it 
cost  me  about  $2,500.  Now,  that  is  al- 
most 40  years,  or  a  little  over  39  years 
ago.  As  I  pass  that  house  occasionally, 
driving  by  in  my  automobile,  it  looks  just 
as  good  today  as  it  did  when  I  built  it. 
When  people  talk  about  a  40 -year  mort- 
gage being  an  unusual  arrangement  or 
an  unnecessary  arrangement,  I  often 
think,  as  I  go  by.  the  way  that  httle 
framehouse  looks  today.  The  people 
who  are  living  in  it  are  enjoying  it,  and 
it  looks  just  about  as  good  today  as  when 
I  built  it.  The  important  thing  that  has 
not  been  stressed  in  .some  of  the  speeches 
I  have  heard  today  is  that  while  in  terms 
of  interest  rate  over  a  40 -year  period,  it 
does  cost  the  home  purchaser  twice  as 
much  or  maybe  a  little  more  as  the  price 
of  the  home;  what  has  not  been  stressed, 
I  say,  and  that  I  think  is  important,  is 
the  fact  that  that  family  has  had  those 
years  to  live  in  a  house  at  a  price  which 
is  probably  cheaper  in  their  monthly 
payments  than  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  they  had  rented  this  same  type  of 
hoase. 

There  are  some  intangible  things  in- 
herent between  home  ownership  and 
high  rental,  in  my  opinion.  One  is  the 
spirit  and  the  morale  that  obtain  in  a 
family  when  they  have  an  equity,  even 
though  it  be  a  small  equity  in  the  house. 
They  become  part  of  the  community. 
They  become  inteiested  in  the  schools. 
They  become  interested  in  the  PTA.  in 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  tax 
rate  in  the  town.  They  become  a  real 
living  symbol  of  what  I  think  is  the  best 
typ>e  of  American.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  person  who  has  to  rent,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  has  to  live  in  the  slums,  where 
he  would  have  to  live  with  the  amoimt  of 
payment  required  in  the  low -level  range 
of  housing — that  man  and  that  family 
do  not  have  the  chance  to  integrate  into 
the  social  life  of  the  commimity  and  to 
become  part  of  the  responsible  element 
of  our  citizenry.  I  mean  by  that  that 
they  have  a  better  chance  to  become  a 
participating  imit  in  the  community  life 
than  a  person  who  rents  and  moves  from 
place  to  place  and  from  slum  to  slum 

So.  I  think  when  wc  are  talking  about 
the  finances  of  this,  we  should  realize 
that  there  are  also  intangible  values  of 
citizenship,  of  interest  in  a  community 
of  bringing  up  a  family  with  morale  that 
is  interested  in  the  community  to  the 
point  where  they  will  oppose  communism 
and  these  other  alien  philosophies  and 
become  better  citizens  in  the  community 
in  which  they  reside.  This  is  one  of  the 
great,  intangible  benefits  that  comes  with 
home  ownership.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  America  will  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  home  ownership 
that  we  have,  bccau.se  it  builds  better 
citizens. 

There  are  numerous  and  compelling 
reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's basic  legislative  proposal  to 
broaden  the  authority  for  FHA  insur- 
ance of  40-year  mortgages  secured  by 
moderate-cost  homes. 

The  reduction  in  monthly  payments 
that  would  be  made  ix)ssible  by  a  40-year 
loan  would  enable  many  low-income 
families  presently  living  in  substandard 
rented  units  to  acquire  homes.  They 
would  gain  from  the  amenities  available 
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in  an  indlvldiial  home  on  an  individual 
lot,  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
equity  and  If.e  satusf action  of  home  own- 
ership. These  are  the  basic  p>otpntial 
benefits  to  American  families  which 
make  it  well  worth  trying  this  program 
on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  2-year 
period. 

THE    Ql  ESnoN    OF    DKPRECIATION 

Although  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  accumulation  of  an  equity  by 
the  owner  because  of  various  calcula- 
tions of  depreciation,  it  is  believed  that 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  this  matter  should 
lay  many  fears  to  rest. 

In  any  analysis  of  residential  property 
depreciation,  we  must  recognize  that 
any  dollar  amount  computation  of  de- 
preciated vflue  is  only  hypothetical. 
Although  residential  property  may  be 
depreciated  for  tax  or  bookkeeping  pur- 
po-scs  on  a  40-year  basis,  census  data  in- 
dicate that  millions  of  home  over  40 
years  old  are  occupied  in  this  countiy. 
Furthermore  their  salable  value  is  gen- 
erally much  greater  than  the  building 
site  value,  which,  of  course,  undergoes  no 
depreciation  in  a  physical  sense.  It  is 
the  current  market  value  of  a  home 
which  will  determine  the  true  equity 
of  the  homeowner  rather  than  the  dif- 
ference t)etween  a  hypwlhetical  depre- 
ciated book  value  and  the  outstanding 
mortgage  balance. 

A  few  yesirs  ago.  a  comprehensive 
study  on  "Capital  Formation  in  Resi- 
dential Real  Estate  "  was  made  by 
Grebler.  Blank  &  Wirmick  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
They  found  that  the  net  changes  in 
value  resulting  from  physical  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  additions  and  altemtions  on  the 
other,  averaged  about  1  percent  a  year 
in  the  first  52:  years  of  the  life  of  single- 
family  houses.  They  al.so  used  available 
data  to  consli-uct  a  homes  price  index 
for  certain  ureas,  and  found  that  for 
long-teiin  movements  the  construction 
cost  index  conforms  closely  to  a  price 
index,  corrected  for  depreciation  in  the 
case  of  existing  homes. 

Assuming  a  1-percent-a-year  deprecia- 
tion, the  average  $10,000  hou.se  pur- 
chased in  1920  would  have  depreciated 
to  $6,000  by  1960.  on  the  basis  of  physi- 
cal changes,  before  taking  account  of 
changes  in  market  prices.  An  ajjproxi- 
mate  depreciation  schedule,  ba.sed  on  the 
avemge  depreciation  rate  found  by 
Grebler  and  his  a.ssociatrs.  and  a  re- 
lated hypothetical  equity  accumulation, 
is  shown  in  the  attached  table.  This 
table  is  different  than  one  presented  at 
the  hearings  by  FHA  becau.se  it  is  for  a 
5'4  percent  rather  than  5 1^2  percent 
mortgage  and  it  is  based  on  the  Grebler 
study.  If  we  look  at  the  Boeckh  index 
of  residential  construction  costs,  in  lieu 
of  an  available  national  price  index  for 
homes,  we  find  that  the  index  in  1960 
is  235  percent  of  the  1920  index  There- 
fore, the  house  worth  only  $6,000  based 
on  depreciation  of  the  1920  cost,  is  prob- 
ably worth  o\er  $14,000  in  current  mar- 
ket prices. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  this 
rise  in  market  values  of  older  homes  is 
all  a  result  of  inflation.  Some  of  the 
ri.se  was  due  to  inflation  as  reflected  in 


a  47-percent  rise  in  the  Consumers  Price 
Index  over  the  40-year  period,  or  a  little 
over  1  percent  a  year.  However,  over 
the  same  period  the  construction  cost 
index  representative  of  home  prices  rase 
135  fjercent  or  about  3 '2  percent  a  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  factors 
which  have  led  to  the  greater  increases 
in  residential  property  values.  We  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  a  rapidly  urban- 
izing society.  As  it  becomes  necessary  to 
utilize  land  at  increasing  distances  from 
urban  centers  to  accommodate  our  popu- 
lation growth  and  our  farm -to-city  mi- 
gration, the  existing,  closer  in  residen- 
tial properties  take  on  greater  value. 
One  of  the  early  classical  economists, 
David  Ricardo,  pointed  out  over  a  cen- 
tuiT  ago,  that  as  less  desirable  land  has 
to  be  brought  into  use,  the  value  of  the 
more  desirable  land,  already  in  u.se.  will 
rise.  This  still  holds  true  today,  and 
I)robably  veterans  who  bought  homes 
that  were  already  10  years  old  with  30- 
year.  no-downpa>Tnent  loans  after  World 
War  II  could  realize  a  measurable  capi- 
tal gain  today,  if  they  sold  t.heir  homes. 

There  is  also  a  .spvecial  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  price  class  of  homes 
that  would  be  financed  with  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  mortgages  under  section 
221.  We  know  from  the  difHculties  in 
finding  relocation  housing  for  modei^ate- 
income  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal and  other  public  improvement  ac- 
tioiis  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  for  moderate-income 
families  in  many  areas.  Therefore,  we 
would  expect  a  relatively  flnri  market  for 
such  housing,  even  during  tempyorary 
periods  when  the  real  estate  inarket  gen- 
erally  experiences   some   softening. 

FHA  EXrERrCNCE  Wmi  40-YEAR  MORTGAGES 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  F'HA  has  had 
considerable,  satisfactory  esperience  in 
the  insurance  of  40-year  home  mort- 
gages. In  1950  the  Congress  author- 
ized such  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 213  for  cooperatively  built  sales 
housing  on  which  individual  mortgages 
may  be  insured  after  the  dA-eUings  are 
completed.  The  FHA  has  insured  more 
than  28.000  home  mortgage?  in  an  ag- 
gregate loan  amount  of  ovtr  $334  mil- 
lion under  section  213.  It  has  had  to 
acquire  only  95  homes  and  on  48  of  them 
Uiat  have  been  sold  the  FH.\  had  a  net 
loss  of  about  $75,000.  If  FHA  realizes 
a  proportionate  loss  on  the  otner  acquired 
properties,  its  total  losses  over  more  than 
10  years  of  insuring  40-yea;-  mortgages 
under  section  213  will  be  less  than  one- 
lialf  of  1  percent.  Mortgage  iiisiu'ance 
premiums  aie  collected  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  annuiJly  on  out- 
standing loan  balances. 

Also  relevant  to  the  question  at  hand 
is  the  FHA  experience  in  insuring  40- 
year,  no-downpayment  loans  unde:  .*;ec- 
tion  221  authority  enacted  in  1954.  Al- 
most 24.000  section  221  home  mortgages 
in  an  aggregate  loan  amount  of  over  $218 
million  have  been  insured.  There  have 
been  454  FHA  acquisitions  ol  homes  un- 
der section  221.  and  69  of  tliese  have 
been  sold  at  an  aggregate  net  loss  of 
$80,000.  If  the  remainder  of  t  he  acquired 
properties  are  sold  with  p:op>ortionate 
losses,  the  total  net  loss  to  FHA  under 
the  221   program,  thus  far.  will  be  le.ss 


than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  tlie  total 
loans  insured.  This  is  far  less  than  the 
total  of  mort^zage  insurance  premiums, 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  outstanding 
loan  balance  that  is  collected  by  FHA 
each  year. 

BROADFNEI)    PROGR.1  M    NTTDET)   TO    MAINTAIN 
HOMEBTrLDTNG   LrV'EI. 

A  broadening  of  the  section  221  pro- 
gram 221  is  needed  at  this  time  to  tap  the 
large  market  of  11  million  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $4,000  to  $6,000  in 
1959.  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Many  of  these  families  would 
be  able  to  make  no  more  than  the  mini- 
mimi  $200  cash  downpayment — includ- 
ing closing  costo — required  under  section 
221.  and,  with  the  40-year  term,  they 
could  meet  the  reduced  monthly  pay- 
ments. We  need  the  extra  market  de- 
mand that  would  be  stimulated  because 
World  War  n  children  will  not  reach  the 
home  market  age  in  large  numbers  for 
another  3  or  4  years.  The  higher  income 
housing  market  has  been  largely  satis- 
fied during  recent  years.  Therefore 
onl>-  by  providing  terms  under  which 
moderate-income  people  in  need  of 
homes  can  purchase  them,  will  we  be 
able  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
homebuilding  for  the  stability  of  the 
building  industry  and  the  economy. 

Deprecioted  value  of  $10,000  home  and  com- 
parviOn  of  unpaid  balance  0/  $10,000  mort- 
gage 40-ycaT  term  at  S\^   percent  interest 
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Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  couseiit  ihat  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Hustani)] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob;ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  ob.'ection. 
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Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  wei^h  carefully 
the  implications  of  thi.s  bill  and  its  effect 
on  the  millions  of  homeowners  today 
whose  savings  are  repre.sented  by  the 
equities  in  their  existing  homes. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  homeowners 
who  are  in  the  marlcet  today  for  new 
homes  are  m  the  market  only  if  they 
are  able  to  sell  their  existing  homes.  If 
something  happens  to  these  equities, 
then  there  would  be  a  drop  in  the  con- 
struction and  sale  of  new  homes. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  are  not  aware  of  the  equities 
which  moderate  income  families  have 
accumulated  in  their  existing  homes. 

For  example,  the  1956  housing  in- 
ventory revealed  that  of  the  7  million 
homeowners  in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000  in- 
come group.  2- J  milhon  families  who 
had  purcha.sed  home>  with  a  mortgage 
now  own  them  free  and  clear  of  any 
debts 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
di.scovered  in  1956  that  1  million  Amer- 
ican families  in  this  income  group  had 
purchased  homes  with  ca^h  and  no  mort- 
gage Another  2  million  American  fam- 
ilies had  acquired  homes  with  mort- 
gages that  were  not  Government  insured, 
and  I'j  million  families  owned  homes 
with  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

These  statistics,  which  I  must  empha- 
size, are  ba.sed  on  the  1956  housing  in- 
ventory by  the  Census  Bureau,  tell  two 
stones.  One.  it  under.scores  the  tre- 
mendous equities  which  the.se  moderate 
income  families  have  in  their  present 
homes  and  two.  it  rebuts  the  contentions 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  this  in- 
come group  is  neglected  by  the  private 
marlcet 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  speculative 
builders  are  encouraged  to  build  a  huge 
volume  of  housing  to  be  sold  with  no 
downpayment  and  40-year  terms,  then  it 
is  very  unlilcely  that  existing  homes  will 
be  easy  to  sell  in  today's  market.  The 
result  will  be  a  drop  in  the  prices  of  exist- 
ing homes  and  a  reduction  or  wiping  out 
of  the  equities — the  savings — of  millions 
of  moderate  income  families. 

Mr  Chairman,  enactment  of  this  bill 
A  ill  thus  be  a  great  disservice  to  millions 
of  American  families. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  bill. 
the  implications  of  which  are  more  seri- 
ous than  any  housing  bill  ever  considered 
by  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  provision 
which  would  permit  local  public  bodies 
or  agencies  to  obtain  a  Treasury  loan  at 
3'h  percent  to  build  moderate  rental 
housing  for  moderate  income  families. 
The.se  loans  will  be  at  100  percent  of  cost. 

These  will  be  direct  Treasury  loans 
notwithstanding  the  references  in  this 
bill  to  the  FHA  and  FNMA.  Both  of 
these  agencies  will  suffer  a  perversion  of 
tlieir  statutory  objectives  in  order  to 
implement  this  program.  The  FHA  will 
\n-  required  to  insure  a  mortgage  with  a 
rate  of  S'r  percent,  2'8  percent  below 
the  normal  interest  rate  for  FHA  multi- 
family  projects.  FNMA  will  draw  from 
the  Treasury  money  with  which  to  buy 
these  mortgages  at  par. 

This  program  is  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  government-owned  subsi- 
di/'ed  shelter  to  America's  middle  class. 


I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  pub- 
lic housing.  There  are  two  essential 
elements  to  public  housing;  one  is  gov- 
ernment owenership,  and  the  other,  sub- 
sidies.    This  program  has  both  elements. 

"Local  public  bodies  or  agencies " 
means  that  a  city  could  create  a  "local 
rental  housing  authority.  "  Whatever 
instrumentality  the  city  creates,  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  same  thing,  government 
ownership  of  shelter  for  Americas  mid- 
dle class. 

The  subsidy  is  present  in  the  fact  that 
this  money  will  be  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  at  3's  percent.  This  is  more 
than  2  percent  below  the  present  market 
rate  for  FHA  loans  and  certainly  below 
the  rate  which  the  Treasury  must  pay  for 
money  it  borrows  for  40-year  maturities. 

I  hope  that  the  House,  before  it  votes 
on  this  provision  will  realize  that  it  is 
voting  on  an  extension  of  government- 
owned  subsidized  shelter  for  America's 
great  middle  class.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  the  greatest  challenge  that  has  ever 
faced  the  House  in  its  long  and  tradi- 
tional resistance  to  public  housing.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  this  House  on  many 
occasions  has  voted,  either  to  kill  public 
housing  or  reduce  it  sharply.  This  pro- 
vision is  a  much  more  vicious  form  of 
public  housing  than  that  which  appears 
in  this  bill  under  the  banner  "Public 
housing.  " 

A  few  moments  ago.  I  referred  to  the 
1956  housing  inventory  which  rebuts  the 
contention  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
that  Americas  middle  class  is  neglected 
by  the  private  market.  How  about  the 
1960  Housing  Census?  In  a  few  months 
we  shall  have  complete  census  statistics 
as  to  the  housing  status  of  the  American 
people. 

I  think  it  most  significant  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  rush  through  a  4- 
or  5-year  housing  bill,  involving  vast 
costly  new  programs,  without  having  be- 
fore it  the  results  of  the  Housing  Census 
taken  in   1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  far-reaching 
bin  which  takes  us  a  long  way  toward 
government  ownership  of  family  shelter 
for  two-thirds  of  the  American  people 
This  is  not  what  the  American  people 
want — it  is  not  what  the  American  peo- 
ple need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  mentioned 
three  of  the  30  important  objections  to 
this  monstrous  bill.  It  is  indeed  a  mon- 
strosity, the  worst  housing  bill  we  have 
had  offered  to  this  House. 

Approval  of  this  bill  would  do  violence 
to  the  warning  of  President  Kennedy 
in  his  inaugural  address  that  we  face 
great  challenges  in  the  future,  and  that 
we  must  consider  what  we  can  do  for 
the  country,  not  what  the  country  can 
do  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fi- 
nancial impact  of  this  omnibus  housing 
bill  H.R.  6028.  according  to  a  tabulation 
prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  is  S8.8  billion,  of 
which  only  $241  million  is  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process  of  the  Congress 
In  the  case  of  the  $2  billion  urban  re- 
newal capital  grants,  the  bill  authorizes 


contracts  pledging  the  faith  of  the  U.S. 
Government  so  that  Congress  would  be 
legally  bound  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  this  program  in  future  years.  In 
other  words.  H  R.  6028  is  the  biggest 
back-door  spending  bill  as  far  as  I  know- 
ever  to  come  before  this  House. 

I  have  a  firm  opinion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
opposed  to  abrogating  congressional  re- 
sponsibility by  the  device  of  authorizing 
public  debt  transactions  whereby  an 
agency  of  Government  borrows  from  the 
Treasury  and  spends  the  money  outside 
the  normal  appropriations  process. 

I  have  in  mind  that  in  May  1959  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Thomas)  introduced  amendments  to 
change  the  method  of  financing  of  a 
similar  but  more  modest  housing  bill  to 
direct  financing  by  appropriation.  On 
a  record  vote  the  amendments  were  ear- 
ned 222  to  201. 

Subsequently,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
conferees  from  the  Hou.se  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  these  amendments,  in 
the  House-Senate  conference,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  not  to 
anyone's  surprise,  capitulated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  history  would 
repeat  itself  if  today  similar  amend- 
ments were  initiated  to  eliminate  the 
back-door  spending  elements  of  this 
measure.  I  would  be  licked  before  I 
started  if  I  introduced  such  amendments. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House, 
nevertheless,  will  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  days  the  House  will  be 
considering  legislation  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  to  $298  billion.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  approxi- 
mately $114  billion  of  the  national  debt 
has  been  incurred  through  public  debt 
transaction  authorizations.  Also,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  record 
clearly  indicates  that  where  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  Congress  have 
had  jurisdiction,  the  line  has  been  held 
on  spending  and  the  Presidents'  budget 
requests  have  been  kept  in  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  the  .so-called  back- 
door devices  that  Congress  has  lost  con- 
trol and  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  exceeded  the  budget. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  u.se  of  public  debt  transactions  in 
financing  public  programs  is  simply  a 
matter  of  loaning  money  and  having  it 
repaid.  In  this  connection.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  some  $16  billion  of  bonds 
and  notes  of  Government  agencies  have 
had  to  be  canceled  and  more  is  in 
prospect. 

As  of  June  30.  1960,  the  Treasurer  had 
a  balance  of  securities  acquired  from 
various  agencies  to  finance  back-door 
spending  programs  amounting  to  $33 
billion.  As  I  recall,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $26  billion  authorized  so  that 
should  the  agencies  of  Government  re- 
quest the.se  additional  funds  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  their  notes  and  securities 
in  this  latter  amount.  As  the  national 
debt  is  close  to  the  debt  limit  now,  imag- 
ine the  results  if  the  Treasury  is  called 
upon  to  buy  agency  securities.  It  could 
only  go  into  the  market  and  issue  bonds 
in  a  limited  amount  and  would  not  be 
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able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay 
the  $26  bilhon. 

It  seems  to  me  fiscal  irresponsibility 
to  authorize  borrowings  by  the  Housing 
agency  under  this  bill,  which  with  other 
outstanding  authorizations,  would  far 
exceed  the  debt  limit.  In  other  words, 
we  either  should  be  seeking  an  increase 
far  in  excess  of  $5  billion  in  the  debt  limit 
when  H.R.  7677  is  considered  by  the 
House  in  the  next  few  days  or  we  should 
cut  down  on  back-door  spending. 

I  repeat  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized back-door  spending  programs  great- 
ly in  excess  of  the  debt  ceiling,  which 
certainly  is  fiscal  irresponsibility,  and  all 
the  while  our  President  has  pledged  to 
maintain  a  stable  economy.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  stable  if  a  crisis  aro.se  and 
the  Congress  had  to  be  called  in  special 
session  after  adjouinment  in  order  to 
again  raise  the  debt  limit. 

I  am  not  going  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  change  the  method  of  financ- 
ing these  programs,  because  I  realize  it 
would  just  be  futile  and  when  the  con- 
ference report  came  back  there  would 
be  nothing  gained.  I  do,  however,  raise 
my  voice  in  protest. 

As  I  have  .said  before.  I  do  not  want  to 
disrupt  existing  programs.  Rather.  I 
favor  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity  on  new 
programs. 

As  our  Government  enters  fiscal  year 
1962.  it  becomes  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  we  will  have  a  substantial  budg- 
et deficit.  I  view  the  Kennedy  1962 
budget  requests  as  calling  for  a  $90  bil- 
lion plus  budget,  or  $9  billion  over  Pres- 
ident Eisenhowers  1962  recommenda- 
tions. More  increa.ses  are  in  prospect. 
There  may  be  an  upsurge  in  revenue,  but 
of  this  I  am  sure,  there  will  be  no  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  Nation  in  1962 
and  in  the  years  ahead  unless  we  adhere 
to  the  con.stitutional  procedure  of  ap- 
propriations with  an  annual  justifica- 
tion and  review  for  every  program. 

Most  earnestly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  situation 
and  join  with  me  somewhere,  somehow, 
in  putting  a  stop  to  new  programs  fi- 
nanced  by  public  debt  transactions. 

The  mutual  security  program  and  this 
housing  bill  together  total  some  $17  bil- 
lion in  back-door  spending.  By  these 
two  biUs  the  executive  branch  would  ob- 
tain control  and  authority  over  how  this 
money  is  SE>ent.  How  can  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  debt-ridden  tax- 
payers, in  all  conscience,  abrogate  their 
responsibility  in  this  way? 

At  least,  when  the  foreign-aid  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  as  a  new  pro- 
gram, I  hope  that  it  will  be  amended  to 
conform  with  the  appropriations  proces.s. 

Meanwhile,  day  in  and  day  out,  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderne&s,  I  raise  my  voice 
in  protest,  as  I  do  today  and  whenever 
an  appropriate  occasion  arises.  I  say 
back-door  spending  is  wrong;  I  say  that 
I,  for  one.  and  I  know  many  others  also, 
will  never  cea.se  to  oppose  it  until  we 
succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  feel  as  I  do  and  who  op- 
pose back-door  spending  to  take  this  to 
heart. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "'Housing  Act  of 
1961". 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr  Albert, 
having  aissumed  the  chair.  Mr  Boggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6028 »  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate-  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purix)ses. 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  resolution  <  H  Res.  355)  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty- 
three  members  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-eight  members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert  I .  The  question  is  on  the  re.solu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REENACTMENT      OF      BATTLE      OF 
FIRST     MANASSAS 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  1342)  to  pro- 
vide that  participation  by  members  of 
the  National  Guard  m  the  reenactment 
of  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  full-time  train- 
ing duty  under  section  503  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  has  been  cleared  on 
the  minority  side  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Mr.  Apends'  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   ;  Mr.  HalleckI. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  who.  in  his  status  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  voluntarily 
participates  in  the  reenactment  of  thp  Battle 
of  First  Manassas  shall,  while  participating 
in  and  while  proceeding  directly  to  and  from 
any  such  reenactment.  pageant,  or  ceremony, 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  engaged  in  full- 
time  training  duty  under  a  cull  or  order  to 
perform  training  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 503  of  title  32.  United  States  Code: 
but  no  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
pay  or  allowances  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  participation  in  any 
such  reenactment,  pageant,  or  ceremony. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
members  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  maximum  utilization  shall  be  made 
of  transportation  facilities  issued  to  Na- 
tional Guard  units  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  any  case  in  which  such  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  for  such  purpose,  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
be  used  to  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AIRCRAFT    NUCLEAR    PROPLT.^ION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atomic- 
powered  airplane  is  dead — a.ssassinated 
by  an  unwise  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  only  way  for  it  to  be  brought  back 
to  life  will  be  for  the  Soviets  to  fly  one. 
thereby  gaming  another  important  first 
in  scientific  achievement.  The  Soviets 
are  getting  too  many  of  these  firsts,  at 
the  expen.se  of  American  prestige. 

We  can  build  an  atomic -powered  plane 
if  we  want  to — and  a  good  and  useful 
one — one  which  in  the  first  model  could 
approach  the  speed  of  our  B-47  and 
B-52  jets.  But  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  have  lost  the  pioneering  attitude 
that  gave  us  the  first  atomic -powered 
submarine. 

I  believe  someday  we  will  develop  an 
atomic  plane,  becau.se  even  the  Pentagon 
cannot  forever  resist  progress.  The 
Pentagon  cannot  forever  bury  the  only 
airplane  which  offers  unlimited  en- 
durance and  range. 

I  must  compliment  the  press  of  the 
United  States  for  the  indication  of  its 
awarene.ss  of  the  importance  of  the  air- 
craft nuclear  propulsion  program  to 
American  prestige,  and  the  importance 
of  the  program  in  the  aviation  field. 

Many  editorials  and  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  ^lewspapers  m 
support  of  the  ANP  program.    One  such 
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editorial  appeared  recently  in  the  Belle- 
ville. 111..  News-Democrat  on  Tuesday, 
May  23.  1961. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  herewith  include 
the  News-Democrat  editorial  with  my 
remarks: 

I  Mure   Powlr  to   Mel   Price 

Amnnt?  the  first  acts  of  President  Kennedy 
aXter  he  to-jic  over  ;vs  Chief  Executive  was  to 
order  expedited  and  drastic  boe&ng  up  of 
our  dangerously  deteriorated  national  defeiise 
ptjsture. 

In  the  ensuing  shuffle  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives as  swiftly  as  possible,  the  far- 
ivdvanced  devek'pment  of  a  nuclear-poxered 
airplane  was  abruptly  Jettisoned.  Despite 
the  fact  that  General  Electric  wa.-;  at  that 
moment  ready  to  manufacture  the  revolu- 
tionary powerplant.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by 
Pentagon  derlsicn  that  such  a  contraption 
would  never  be  of  any  value  militarily. 

Seemingly  covetous  of  the  smidgen  of  the 
defense  dollar  invested  in  this  vital  pioneer- 
ing. Air  Force  braid  scoffed  that  the  stUl-to- 
be-bullt  plane  would  "Hy  too  low  and  too 
slow,"  If  Indeed  it  flew  at  all.  And  that  no 
subsonic,  substratuspherlc  aircraft  would  fit 
into  todays  deien.-ie  picture.  Some  detrac- 
tors even  went  so  far  as  U>  damn  the 
nuclear-powered  airplane  to  never  be  any- 
thing m_ire  than  a  scientific  freak  or  stunt. 

Shades  of  the  stupid  old  War  Department 
that  crucified  Billy  Mitchell  for  his  aggres- 
sive and  Indefatigable  championship  of 
military  air  power.  Or.  more  recently,  the 
Navy  brass-hats  who  arduously  strove  to 
oust  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover,  ultimately  ac- 
claimed the  "father  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine." 

Fr  im  the  beginning,  our  own  Representa- 
tive Melvin  Prick  has  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  U.S  development  of  nuclear-powered 
aircraft.  Now  a  potent  member  of  the 
H  I'lse  Armed  Services  Committee  and  chalr- 
i\^j.n.  of  tl:e  Joint  Senate-House  subcommit- 
tee on  nuclear  re.search  and  development. 
Congressman  Price  Is  n-.t  taking  the  arbi- 
trary A-plane  deletion  lying  down.  Nor 
should  his  colleagues  In  Congress. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  write  oS  and 
abandon  Uiis  program  now  on  the  eve  of 
fruition.  The  destiny  of  civilization  is 
closely  tied  to  the  mastery  of  nuclear  fuel. 
And  the  A-plane,  on  the  threshold  of  reali- 
zation. Is  the  Initial  step.  Its  potential  Is 
terrltic  even  by  today's  standards,  and  con- 
ceivably would  lead  to  pcsslbllitles  yet  un- 
dreamt of. 

Congressman  Prk  e  is  entirely  correct  In 
U;s  campaign  f  t  reversal  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Naniara's  decl.sl  ):i  We  earnestly  pray  he 
will  succeed  and  tha*  the  administration  and 
Congress  will  move  Immediately  to  reinstate 
the  .^-plane  program  to  full  vigor. 


EDUCATING      AMERICAS       YOUTH: 
OUR    GREATEST    RESOURCE    FOR 

THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  mail  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
cie.ss  these  days  relates  to  Federal  aid 
to  education.  It  is  trood  for  our  country 
that  there  is  so  much  interest,  for  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  or  say  to  overem- 


phasize the  importance  of  education  in 
this  age  in  which  we  live. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there 
been  a  greater  premium  placed  upon  edu- 
cation. The  reasons  are  twofold.  First, 
present-day  stresses  on  democratic  gov- 
ernment demand  that  we  have  an  edu- 
cated and  responsible  electorate.  This 
has  been  true  for  over  150  years.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized clearly  that  the  democracy  could 
not  otherwise  survive.  Second,  modern 
technology  is  becoming  so  complex  that 
our  young  men  and  women  must  be  well 
educated  if  they  are  to  achieve  suitable 
positions  for  themselves  and  make  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  economy. 
This  is  true  whether  they  are  youngsters 
from  our  faiTns  or  our  cities.  Farming 
is  becoming  more  complex  and  demands 
better  education  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  over  half  of  our  farm  young- 
sters will  leave  the  farm  for  jobs  in  the 
cities. 

Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  senior  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  the  leading  farm 
journal  of  the  South,  recently  wrote  me: 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  children 
in  our  rural  States  will  be  at  a  definite  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  boys  and  girls 
from  richer  States. 

DISTS£j>SINC    FACTS 

I  looked  into  this  situation  recently 
and  found  some  distressing  facts  con- 
cerning the  number  of  our  young  men 
who  had  been  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice because  they  failed  the  armed  forces 
mental  test.  Between  July  1950  and  De- 
cember 1960.  1,053.736  young  men— al- 
most 18  percent  of  all  those  examined — 
were  disqualified  for  military  service  for 
this  reason.  There  is  a  remarkable  var- 
iation among  States,  and  it  seems  to  be 
very  closely  related  to  the  amounts  vari- 
ous States  can  afford  to  spend  on  educat- 
ing their  young  people.  For  example, 
the  10  States  which  spent  the  smallest 
relative  amount  of  State  and  local  reve- 
nue for  education — about  $63  per  capita 
in  1958 — had  about  24  percent  of  their 
young  men  rejected  by  the  armed  forces 
because  they  failed  the  mental  tests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  10  States  which 
spent  the  most  State  and  local  revenue 
on  education— about  $124  per  capita — 
had  only  11  percent  of  their  young  men 
rejected  for  this  reason.  To  me  this 
demonstrated  dramatically  and  conclu- 
sively the  educational  advantage  given 
young  people  by  the  accident  of  their 
birth  in  rich  States  rather  than  In 
financially  poorer  ones. 

LOCAL   TAXES    OITT   OP    LINE 

This  problem  has  troubled  me  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  Federal  aid  to  education 
because  I  believed  that  this  is  a  Job  local 
communities  and  States  could  best  do 
themselves.  But  as  more  and  more  of 
the  money-making  opportunities  leave 
our  local  communities,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  finance 
theii-  own  public  services.  Usually  the 
only  way  local  communities  can  increase 
their  income  to  support  their  schools  is 
by  increasing  real  estate  taxes.  These 
taxes  are  already  way  out  of  line.  The 
magazine  Nation's  Agriculture  points 
out  that  "the  cost  of  operating  your  local 


school  is  usually  the  largest  single  fac- 
tor in  your  property  tax  rate."  The  local 
communities  must  depend  on  real  estate 
taxes  because  they  cannot  follow  the 
large  profits  that  absentee  owners  earn 
in  their  communities.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  this.  Can  the  local 
people  afford  to  double  the  amount  they 
are  now  paying  to  keep  up  with  the 
needs  for  education  the  next  10  years? 
I  certainly  would  insist  that  any  Federal 
aid  to  education  program  not  interfere 
with  local  affairs.  But  something  must 
be  done  to  give  equal  opportunity  to  our 
youngsters,  whether  they  are  born  in  the 
richest  areas  or  not.  Jefferson  expressed 
it  well  when  he  said  that  in  a  free 
society  educational  opportunities  should 
be  equal  regardless  of  "wealth,  birth,  or 
other  accidental  condition."  I  am  not 
committed  to  vote  for  or  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  will  not  be  In 
a  position  to  commit  myself  until  I  see 
the  bill  that  is  ready  for  final  passage 
after  all  amendments. 


REVITALIZING  COMMUNITY  LIFE- 
CABINET  LEVEL  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT  NEEDED 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  expressed  my  deeply  felt 
concern  for  the  economics  of  our  smaller 
communities — for  their  opportunities  for 
normal,  future  growth.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  growing  concern 
and  increasing  direct  action  by  private 
groups  and  public  bodies  to  arrest  the 
deterioration  of  our  communities  and 
restore  their  ebbing  vitality. 

In  recent  decades,  organized  develop- 
ment efforts  usually  started  as  private 
endeavors  to  meet  local  needs.  When 
local  and  private  efforts  proved  inade- 
quate, governments  intervened,  usually 
being  initiated  at  the  State  level.  Be- 
cause local  efforts  proved  inadequate 
we  now  have  such  things  as  State  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies.  State 
supported  industrial  financing  authori- 
ties, revenue  and  municipal  bonds  for 
financing  industrial  expansion,  munici- 
pal and  county  development  agencies, 
local  planning  commissions,  and  local 
redevelopment  and  urban  renewal 
agencies. 

Most  of  our  communities  grew  without 
fonn  or  pattern,  and  then  proceeded  to 
decline  into  stagnation  as  the  sources  of 
their  revenues  are  drained  away  through 
absentee  ownership  of  stores,  industries, 
and  commercial  services.  Professional 
economists  generally  have  given  no  at- 
tention to  the  economies  of  our  smaller 
communities  so  there  is  little  supporting 
material  to  blueprint  the  many  causes 
of  community  deterioration. 

Studies  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  attest  to  the  crippling  effect 
resulting  from  the  spread  of  chainstores 
and  chain  banks  and  the  concentration 
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of  the  great  industrial  corporations. 
Even  the  local  dairies,  last  bulwark  of 
the  small  independent  business  institu- 
tions, may  soon  be  devoured  by  the  great 
corporations. 

LACK    or    KNOWLEDGE 

This  growth  of  Wall  Street  owner- 
ship of  what  once  were  local,  independ- 
ent business  institutions  is  a  major 
cause  of  community  deterioration,  but 
it  is  just  one.  The  important  thing  for 
us  to  consider  now  is  that  no  one  has 
given  attention  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
our  local  communities,  and  it  is  urgent 
for  us  to  act.  Donald  R.  Gilmore,  re- 
gional economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  expressed  it  this  way: 

Little  Is  known  about  what  makes  for  local 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States.  Area 
development,  as  a  field  of  research,  has  been 
neglected.  Economic  knowledge  In  this  field 
Is  still  primitive.  Inexact,  and  unorganized. 
The  concentrations  of  economic  thinking 
and  policy  recommendations  on  national  eco- 
nomic problems  has  left  almost  unnoticed 
thoee  matters  which  affect  economic  growth 
at  the  local.  State,  and  regional  levels. 

National  attention  given  to  the  problem 
has  generally  been  limited  to  special  situa- 
tions and  to  depressed  or  chronic  labor 
surplus  areas.  Attempts  to  deal  with  local 
economic  problems  by  the  kinds  of  Federal 
legislation  that  have  been  undertaken  thus 
far  (such  as  preferential  treatment  in  award- 
ing Government  contracts  and  the  present 
urban  renewal  program)  tend  to  deal  merely 
with  pieces  of  the  problem  long  after  the 
crisis  stage  lias  been  reached  They  fall  to 
recognize  the  need  for  local  planning  for  local 
economic  growth  to  the  economies  cf  the 
area,  State,  and  Nation. 

The  only  way  we  have  to  remedy  this 
lack  of  knowledge  and  to  revitalize  our 
.smaller  communities  is  to  establish  a 
Division  for  Development  of  Smaller 
Communities  within  a  Cabinet-level 
Urban  Affairs  Department  if  that  ad- 
ministration recommendation  is  ap- 
proved, or  to  create  a  separate  Commis- 
sion for  Smaller  Community  Develop- 
ment if  an  Urban  Affairs  Department  is 
not  approved.  One  or  the  other  is  nec- 
essary. 

COMMUNITIES    PLEAD    TOR    HELP 

Dr.  Gilmore.  reporting  on  the  results 
of  his  study  in  "Developing  the  Little 
Economies."  said: 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  submitted 
by  economic  development  organizations  it 
api>ears  that  there  are  few  programs  that  can 
be  considered  adequate  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems already  in  existence,  or  those  which 
are  beginning  to  emerge.  •  •  •  The  ma- 
jority of  development  organizations  do  not 
know  how  they  will  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Many  frankly  Issued  pleas  for 
Ideas  or  guidance  in  establishing  compre- 
hensive (community  Improvement)  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  true  that  local  communities  must 
carry  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  in  re- 
storing our  communities  and  enhancing 
community  life.  We  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  guide 
and  govern  local  communities.  But  the 
problem  has  been  created  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  stemming  from  a  lack  of  in- 
terest. It  is  our  job  to  remedy  this  lack 
of  knowledge.  It  is  our  job  to  show  the 
way,  and  to  help  our  local  communities 
help  themselves. 


MASS   TR.^NSPORTATION 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Lo  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  H.R  7787,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide increased  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  goveriiments  in  planning 
new  or  improved  transportation  facil- 
ities and  services  as  a  part  of  compre- 
hensive planning  for  urban  areas  This 
is  the  administration's  bill,  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  by  President  Kennedy  on 
June  19.  The  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr  Spence],  has  re- 
feiTcd  the  bill  to  Subcommitee  No.  3,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  for  hearings. 
Hearings  will  begin  on  June  27,  and  will 
continue  at  least  through  June  28  and 
29. 

This  bill  would  help  unsnarl  the  i-ush- 
hour  traffic  jams  that  are  threatening  to 
choke  many  of  our  cities.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
private  automobiles  alone  to  serve  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  cities.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  failing  to  push 
ahead  imaginatively  in  developing  other 
forms  of  transportation.  &nd  in  .some 
cases,  we  are  even  abandoning  rail  lines 
which  probably  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  building  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  H.R.  7787  would 
authorize  planning  grants  and  demon- 
stration grants  to  assist  our  urban  com- 
munities in  developing  better  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  it  would  require  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  Januai-y  31  of  next  year  with  rec- 
ommendations for  a  further  program  of 
Federal  financial  a.ssistance  for  urban 
mass  transportation. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  President  Kennedy's  letter  to  the 
Speaker  tran.smitting  this  bill,  together 
with  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
from  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  C.  Weaver,  which  de- 
scribes the  bill  in  general  and  also  in- 
cludes a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
its  contents. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  19.  1691. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  As  stated  In  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  "nothing  is  more  dra- 
matically apparent  than  the  Inadequacy  of 
transportation  In  our  larger  urban  areas." 
We  are  pledged  to  assist  In  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  our  cities,  and  believe  Federal 
financial  assistance  should  be  provided  to 
help  plan  and  develop  the  comprehensive 
and  balanced  transportation  systems  which 
they  so  desperately  need.  Such  assistance 
will  not  only  directly  benefit  our  cities,  but 
will  also  make  more  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds  spent  for  other  urban  development 
programs. 

As  a  first  step.  I  am  submitting  with  this 
letter  a  proposed   bill   to   provide   lncrea.sed 


authority  for  Federal  assistance  to  urban 
transportation  planning.  The  assistance  to 
be  provided  would  include  grants  for  sur- 
veys, studies,  planning,  and  experimental 
demonstrations. 

Because  mass  transportation  is  a  distinctly 
urban  problem  and  one  of  the  key  factors 
In  shaping  community  development,  the 
proposed  bill  assigns  the  administration  of 
the  program  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  This  responsibility,  together 
with  the  other  functions  of  the  Agency,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  upon  enactment 
of  legislation  which  I  have  previously  pro- 
posed. 

Following  the  directive  in  my  message  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  are  undertak- 
ing an  extensive  study — due  to  be  completed 
this  fall — on  methods  and  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  actual  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  The  proposed  bill  would 
require  the  Housing  Administrator  to  s\ib- 
mit  to  the  Congress,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, a  report  and  recommendation  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  study  group.  Non-Fed- 
eral Government  financing  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  preponderant  share  of  the  new 
capital  funds  needed  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  Federal  assistance  should  therefore 
encourage  and  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
plant such  investment. 

But  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
study  and  translate  its  recommendations 
into  a  legislative  proposal  should  not  be 
Aasted.  Enactment  this  session  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  permit  the  planning  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  be  set  up  and  will 
also  stimulate  urban  areas  to  establish  area- 
wide  agencies  empowered  to  plan,  develop 
and  operate  transportation  systems.  These 
steps  are  essential  to  an  effective  transit  pro- 
gram since  two  absolute  requisites  to  Fed- 
eral aid  are  (1)  an  approved  comprehensive 
transit  plan  and.  (2)  the  existence  of  a  suit- 
able organization  representing  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all.  of  the  local  governmental  units 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Although  final  decision  on  the  exact  na- 
ture of  a  Federal  program  of  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  or  grants  for  the  purchase  or 
modernization  of  transit  facilities  and  equip- 
ment must  await  the  results  of  this  execu- 
tive branch  study,  immediate  emergency  as- 
sistance to  finance  uansportation  equipment 
and  facilities  in  a  few  metrop>olitan  areas 
with  esjjecially  urgent  problems  may  be  war- 
ranted to  aasuie  continuation  of  essential 
services.  While  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  used  solely  to  salvage  obsolete  systems, 
emergency  loans  may  be  essential  for  proj- 
ects found  by  the  Administrator  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  probable  comprehensive 
transit  plan  for  the  area,  if  financing  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  private 
sources  or  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Consistent  with  these  strictly 
limited  conditions,  the  Congress  may  wish 
to  enact,  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  a  temporary 
1-year  authority  for  emergency  loans. 

Since  the  Senate  has  already  concluded 
Its  consideration  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
and  has  adopted  an  amendment  containing 
a  mass  transportation  program.  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  House  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject  in  order  that  a  satisfactory 
program  can  be  enacted  during  the  current 
session. 

Sincerely. 

John  F    Kennedy. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC    June  15.  1961. 

Memorandum  to  the  President  of  the  Un:'ed 

States. 

In  accord  with  your  recent  request,  I  have 

prepared  and  submit  herewith  a  draft  of  a 
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bill  to  provide  immediately  increased  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  planning  new  or  improved 
urban  transportation  systems  and  to  reqxilre 
a  report  to  the  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session  recommending  the  appropriate 
amount  and  method  of  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance  for  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment. 

In  many  urban  areas  additional  planning 
is  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  mass  transpor- 
t»tlon  assistance  if  that  assistance  is  to  be 
irtlUzed  effectively.  Unless  cities  prepare 
and  adopt  comprehensive  community  plans, 
including  mass  transportation  plans  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  they  may  waste  both 
their  own  and  Federal  funds  and  may  ag- 
gravate rather  than  correct  problems  of 
urban  congestion,  haphazard  development, 
and  deterioration.  Ill-conceived  mass  trans- 
portation facilities,  like  inappropriately 
planned  highways,  can  accelerate  blight  and 
encourage  undesirable  development.  It  is 
only  through  inclusion  of  transportation 
planning  as  a  key  element  in  the  compre- 
hensive planning  process  that  full  benefit 
c^rx  be  obtained  from  the  great  investment 
that  an  effective  tr.insportation  system  in  a 
me^ropoUt.in  center  entails.  Transportation 
studies  and  plans  must  indicate  in  detail 
the  need  for  facilities  and  their  type,  loca- 
tion, size,  and  cost  if  inconsistencies  and 
conflicts  with  other  community  development 
prosrrams  are  to  be  avoided. 

Transportation  plans,  moreover,  must  give 
consideration  to  all  transportation  media. 
both  public  and  private,  existing  and  pro- 
posed, if  the  most  effective  and  economic 
over.^11  system  is  to  be  obtained.  Transpor- 
tation systen^s  will  make  provision  for  sub- 
stantial automobile  commuting  and  will  also 
utilize  railroad  and  other  transit  facilities 
if  total  transportation  needs  in  most  large 
cities  are  to  be  met  successfully. 

Our  existing  urban  planning  and  demon- 
stration grant  programs,  as  strengthened  by 
this  biil.  are  well  designed  to  assist  such 
comprehensive  plannmi;  Provisions  of  the 
proposed  Huuslng  Act  of  1961  will  strengthen 
the  urban  planning  grant  program  still 
further  by  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
planning  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds, 
and  by  facilitating  the  formation  of  Inter- 
state compacts  and  agreements  for  compre- 
hensive planning  in  interstate  areas.  The 
Increase  of  $80  million  in  the  authorization 
for  the  program  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration's version  of  that  bill  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  transportation  planning  as  well 
as  for  other  planning  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  program.  Details  of  the  draft 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis. 

Robert   C.    Weaver, 
,  Administrator. 


Section-bt-Section      Analysis      or     Urban 
Transport.^tion    Bill    or    1961 

SKCTTON      !.      SflORT     TITLB 

Findings  and  purpose 

Section  2:  This  section  would  set  forth 
congressional  findings  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  economic 
wealth  is  located  in  our  metropolitan  and 
other  lirban  areas,  many  of  which  are  inter- 
state in  character,  and  that  such  areas — 
and  housing,  highway,  urban  renewal,  and 
other  federally  aided  programs  in  such 
areas — are  increasingly  suffering  from  the 
deterioration  of  urban  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services,  the  intensification  of  traf- 
fic congestion,  and  the  lack  of  integrated 
land-use  and  transportation  planning  on  a 
comprehensive  and  continuing  basis. 

The  section  would  next  state  it  to  be  the 
belief  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  flnanclal 
assistatice  for  effective  mass  transportation 
systems  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  these 
urban  transportation  problems,  and  that 
such  systems  can  be  developed  only  in  com- 
munities with  sound  and  comprehensive 
areawide    transportation    plans    and    with 


financing,  developmental,  operating,  and 
regtUatory  authority  adequate  to  carry  out 
such  plans. 

In  accord  with  these  findings,  this  section 
would  state  the  pvirpose  of  the  bill  to  be  (1) 
to  stimulate  areawide  transportation  plan- 
ning and  studies  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas  as  an  integral  part  of  compre- 
hensive land-use  and  community  devel- 
opment and  renewal  planning.  In  order  to 
assure  that  urban  transportation  systems, 
including  federally  aided  highways,  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  sound  community 
development  and  meet  urban  transportation 
needs  most  economically  and  effectively:  and 
(2)  to  provide  for  a  prompt  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  the  provision  of  effective  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 

Planning  grants 

Section  3:  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  urban  planning  grant  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator under  that  section  may  provide  grants 
for  transportation  planning.  Grants  would 
be  specifically  authorized  for  mass  transpor- 
tation surveys,  studies,  and  planning,  to  be 
in  addition  to  funds  available  for  planning 
surveys  and  investigations  under  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  or  other  Federal 
programs,  and.  specifically  authorized  to  be 
used  Jointly  with  such  funds.  The  Admin- 
istrator would  also  be  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  localities  undertaking 
comprehensive  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning and  could  himself  make  studies  and 
publish  Information  on  related  problems. 

Technical  assistance  could  be  provided  in 
planning,  as  a  part  of  comprehensive  urban 
planning,  and  in  carrying  out  all  phases  of  a 
mass  transportation  program.  Studies  could, 
for  example,  be  undertaken  on  (1)  the  rela- 
tive costs  and  benefits  of  various  land-use 
patterns  and  the  transportation  requirements 
resulting  therefrom;  (2)  the  coordination  of 
mass  transportation  plans  and  programs  with 
housing,  urban  renewal,  highway,  and  other 
land-use  and  development  plans  and  pro- 
grams; (3)  commuting  patterns  and  travel 
habit.s;  (4)  costs  of  traffic  congestion  and 
its  effect  on  economic  productivity  and  ur- 
ban growth;  (5)  the  economics  of  mass 
transportation  operations,  both  Internally 
and  In  terms  of  overall  urban  transporta- 
tion costs;  (6)  organizational,  fiscal,  and 
other  problems  in  providing  regional  trans- 
portation services;  and  (7)  technological  de- 
velopments In  mass  transportation. 

The  present  authority  of  the  Admlnlslra- 
tor  to  make  grants  to  official  State,  metro- 
politan and  regional  planning  agencies  for 
metropolitan  or  regional  planning  would  be 
broadened  to  authorize  grants  for  such  plan- 
ning to  be  made  to  other  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities designated  by  the  Governors 
of  all  States  for  which  the  planning  was 
to  be  carried  out  and  al.so  acceptable  to  the 
Housing  Administrator.  This  would  make 
clear  that  grants  may  be  made  to  public 
planning  bodies  other  than  the  official 
State  or  local  agency  for  metropolitan  or 
regional  planning,  where  the  Governor  and 
the  Administrator  agreed  that  such  grants 
were  desirable. 

Public  planning  bodies  have,  for  example, 
been  sponsored  by  Joint  action  of  State  high- 
way departments  and  local  governments,  for 
regional  transportation  planning  and  other 
coordinated  land-use  planning.  The  Ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority  to 
provide  grants-in-aid  for  such  bodies  where 
he  is  satisfied  (a)  that  their  operations 
would  not  supplant  those  of  official  planning 
agencies,  (b)  that  the  resulting  planning 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  In- 
clude the  entire  metropolitan  or  other  urban 
area,  and  (c)  that  their  programs  are  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  State  and  local  support 
needed  to  carry  out  their  plans. 


The  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
encourage  cooperation  among  the  affected 
localities,  public  agencies,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  In  preparing  and  carrying 
out  plans,  in  order  to  achieve  coordinated 
development  throughout  the  affected  area. 
Also,  recipients  of  planning  assistance  would 
specifically  be  required  to  make  maximum 
use  of  previous  pertinent  plans  and  studle; 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of 
effort  and  expense.  These  requirements 
would  apply  to  any  planning  assisted  under 
the  section  701  program. 

Finally,  references  to  transportation  fa- 
cilities would  be  Included  in  that  portion  of 
section  701  which  refers  to  the  scheduling  of 
public  facilities  as  a  part  of  comprehensive 
planning. 

Demonstration  grants 
Section  4:  This  section  would  amend  the 
demonstration  grant  program  carried  on  by 
the  Housing  Administrator  under  section  314 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  him 
to  contract  to  make  grants,  limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  cost,  for  demonstration  projects 
which  he  determines  will  assist  In  carrying 
out  urban  transportation  planning  and  re- 
search. Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
development  of  generally  applicable  infor- 
mation on  the  reduction  of  urban  trartspor- 
tatlon  needs,  the  Improvement  of  mass  trans- 
portation service,  and  the  contribution  of 
such  service  toward  meeting  total  urban 
transportation  needs  at  minimum  cost.  It 
is  Intended  that  these  grants  be  used  pri- 
marily for  operational  stvidles  and  experi- 
ments to  assist  In  mass  transportation  plan- 
ning. For  example.  granU  could  be  made 
to  help  determine  the  effect  upon  the  cost 
and  utilization  of  mass  transportation  If 
service  frequency  or  speed  were  increased 
or  transfer  privileges  made  available.  Ex- 
periments to  test  the  effect  upon  mass  trans- 
portation patronage  of  various  types  of 
regulation  of  highway  traffic  would  also  be 
eligible. 

drants  to  assist  In  financing  major  long- 
term  capital  Improvements  would  specifically 
be  forbidden.  It  Is  not  intended,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  grants  be  used  to  test  the  effect 
of  extensive  additional  parking  facilities  or 
to  make  other  changes  In  service  which 
would  Involve  more  than  "pilot  "  use  of  new 
facilities  or  equipment.  Such  projects  would 
more  properly  be  considered  under  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  which  Is  expected  to 
result  from  the  Housing  Administrator's 
recommendations  next  year. 

The  present  $5  million  contract  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  under  section  314  would  be 
increased  to  $15  million,  of  which  $10  mil- 
lion would  be  available  only  for  the  new 
transportation  grant  program. 

Report  and  recommendations 
Section  5:  This  section  would  require  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, a  report  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  appropriate  form  and  magnitude  of  Fed- 
eral flnanclal  assistance  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  the  proper  extent  of  local 
cost  sharing,  and  the  other  conditions  and 
requirements  to  be  met  locally  to  assure  the 
most  effective  use  of  such  assistance.  The 
Joint  study  of  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems being  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  would  be  completed  by  then 
and  would  provide  a  flrm  basis  for  such 
recommendations. 


A  RECORD  OF  EXEMPLARY  SERV- 
ICE—CAPT.  HOWARD  J.  SILBER- 
STEIN.  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 


1961 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  U>mpore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentle- 
man  frcwn  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  expres.*? 
to  the  House  my  pride  in  the  out.'^tand- 
i.ig  service  which  has  been  rendered  the 
House  and  its  Science  and  Astronautics 
Commlttw  by  Capt.  Howard  J.  Silber- 
steln.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  made  a  practice  in  the  3 
years  of  its  existence  of  having  assigned 
to  its  staff  an  outstanding  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  officer  from  one  of  the 
armed  services.  In  turn,  such  officers 
have  sei*ved  a  tour  on  loan  from  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy. 
Captain  Silberstein  of  the  Navy  is  now 
concluding  his  year  with  the  committee. 
He  has  built  during  that  time  an  out- 
standing record  which  will  be  hard  to 
match.  In  his  service  he  has  shown 
great  professional  skill  and  judgment,  a 
high  dedication  to  national  service,  and 
a  continued  willinpmess  to  go  beyond  the 
call  of  oixlinary  duty  to  serve  the  com- 
mittee. Individual  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  in  a  cheerful  and  help- 
ful spirit. 

In  tangible  form  he  is  leaving  out- 
standing reports  prepared  on  the  prob- 
lems of  noise,  space  propulsion,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  national  space  effort. 
Project  Mercury,  and  space  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

What  does  not  show  on  the  record,  and 
I  wish  to  bring  it  to  light  now,  is  the  con- 
structive woik  ho  has  done  with  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch.  Members  of 
Congress,  industry,  and  individual  scien- 
tists, in  encouraging  them  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  national  problems  of  common  in- 
terest In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  especially  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  served  the  Navy  best 
during  his  stay  with  us  not  as  a  special 
pleader,  but  by  always  focusing  on  the 
national  interest  viewed  in  broad  con- 
text. We  have  heard  repeated  praise  of 
his  contributions  not  only  from  the 
Pentagon,  but  also  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  from  industrial  representatives. 

Captain  Silberstein  has  that  special 
spark  of  initiative  and  dedication, 
coupled  with  outstanding  ability  which 
is  seen  only  rarely. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  assign- 
ment at  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces,  and  in  his  future  career 
In  the  Navy.  With  his  background  as  a 
combat  aviator  and  experienced  admin- 
istrator of  research  and  development 
projects,  we  except  to  continue  to  hear 
of  his  accomplishments  in  his  career.  It 
is  dedicated  oflBcers  like  Captain  Silber- 
stein that  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
U.S.  Navy.  I  am  glad  that  men  like 
Captain  Silberstein  dedicated  their  lives 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  country.  His 
loyal  wife  and  two  strapping  sons  can  be 
very  proud  of  him.  and  this  may  be  some 
small  recompense  for  the  time  his  ardu- 
ous duties  have  kept  him  away  from  nor- 
mal routines. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  to  file 
sundr>-  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays!  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Printing  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  be  pennitted  to  .sit  tomorrow  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RE\TEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fctm- 
TAIN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic congressional  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  units  of 
goveiTiment.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
identical  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  IkardI, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith], 
and  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mrs.  DwYER].  and  several  of  her 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  p>olicy  and  procedure 
whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States,  or  to  their  political  subdi- 
visions, which  may  be  enacted  in  the  fu- 
ture by  the  Congress  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  sufficient  subsequent  review 
to  insure  that  grant  programs  are  re- 
vised and  redirected  as  necessary  to 
meet  new  conditions  arising  subsequent 
to  their  original  enactment  and  that 
gi-ant  programs  are  terminated  when 
they  have  substantially  achieved  their 
purpose. 

Much  concern  has  been  voiced  in  re- 
cent years  over  the  difficulty  of  termi- 
nating or  reorienting  a  grant  once  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  has  substantially  served  its 
purpose.  Our  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  studied  this  problem 
intensively  in  a  series  of  hearings  held 
throughout  the  country  in  1957-58  when 
testimony  was  taken  from  public  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government.    In  general. 


the  subcommittee  found  a  favoiabie  ac- 
ceptance of  the  grant-in-aid  method  for 
obtaining  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  accomplishing  national  legislative 
purposes.  Howe-.er.  it  wa.«;  felt  and  ob- 
served by  the  subcomniilt^^o  that  a  grant 
intended  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
action  in  a  given  field  carries  with  it  the 
serious  hazard  that  it  may  resist  termi- 
nation once  the  Federal  objective  has 
been  achieved.  This  tendency  weakens 
the  utility  of  the  grant  device  and  de- 
prives the  Federal  Government  of  the 
flexibility  needed  for  a  sound  grant  sys- 
tem. 

In  its  1958  report  on  "Federal-State- 
Local  Relations,  Federal  Grants-in- 
Aid" — House  Report  No.  2533 — the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
suggested  a  number  of  provisions  which 
Congress  might  usefully  include  in 
statutes  authorizing  new  or  revised  grant 
programs  so  as  to  clarify  progi-am  ob- 
jectives and  the  legislative  intent. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
poveinmental  Relations,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1959  by  Public  Law  380  and 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  recently  re- 
examined this  problem  and  concluded 
that  the  most  realistic  approach  to  meet- 
ing it  is  through  the  enactment  of  a  gen- 
eral statute  providing  for  systematic  re- 
view and  assessment  of  grant  programs 
which  may  be  established  in  the  future. 
My  bill  is  intended  to  implement  the 
Commission's  recommendation  in  this 
connection. 

While  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  ex- 
isting grants,  the  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  these  programs  also  be 
assessed  periodically  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  agencies  in  terms  of: 
First,  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  authorizing  statute;  sec- 
ond, an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  unmet 
need;  and  third,  where  appropriate  and 
desirable,  an  evaluation  of  alternative 
plans  or  methods  for  achieving  the  pro- 
gram objectives. 

In  its  report  on  this  subject,  which  will 
be  available  early  next  month,  the  Com- 
mission recognizes  that  grant  programs 
are  presently  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  in  the  course  of  the  appro- 
priation process.  In  addition,  the  re- 
sp>ective  executive  agencies  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  operation  of  programs  for 
which  they  are  held  responsible. 

It  is  the  Commission's  belief,  however, 
that  the  present  review  machinery  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  enactment  of  a 
statute  prescribing  a  systematic  and  uni- 
form policy  and  procedure  for  the  care- 
ful reexamination  of  new  grant  programs 
at  stated  intervals. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  any 
new  grant  program  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  would  automatically  expire 
at  the  end  of  5  years  unless  an  earlier 
date  is  specifically  provided,  or  unless 
application  of  the  act  has  been  spe- 
cifically waived  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
tent to  provide  continuing  Federal  as- 
sistance in  a  given  program.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  shall,  at  the 
end  of  4  years,  unequivocally  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  particular  grant  has  served  its 
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purpose  and  whether  it  should  be  allowed 
10  terminate  or  should  be  reenacted. 

It  IS  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 
Federal  grants-in-aid  have  become  an 
estabhshed  feature  m  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  £:overnment.  we  must  exercise  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  strengthen  their 
good  points  and  to  minimize  any  disrup- 
tive or  undermminL;  effects  they  may 
have.  I  believe  this  bill  will  help  achieve 
that  objective- 

The  bill  that  I  have  referred  to  is  as 
follow.^: 

A  Bill  Tcj  Provide  for  Periodic  Congres.sion- 

AL    Review    of    Federal    Gr.\nts-in-Aid   to 

State  and  Local  Units  of  Government 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  asseynbled. 

■Section  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
i;ress  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President  as  to  insure  that  grant  programs 
arc  revised  and  redirected  as  necessary  to 
meet  new  conditions  arising  subsequent  to 
their  original  enactment  and  that  grant  pro- 
grams are  terminated  when  they  have  sub- 
stantially achieved  their  purpose. 

Sec  2  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  the  specific  instance,  any  statute 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  which  pro- 
vides for  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  States  or  to  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  Provided  however.  That 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  authorizatlon.s 
for  shared  revenues,  or  loans  and  repayable 
advances,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  grant- 
in-aid  statute  now  in  effect,  except  that 
where  a  new  category  of  grant  assistance  is 
incorporated  into  an  existing  statute,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to    the   new   category    incorporated. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Whenever  an  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  the  effective  data  of  this  Act 
provides  for  grants  of  funds  from  the  United 
States  to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  authorization  for  such  grant 
shall  expire  on  June  30th  of  the  fifth 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  Act  unless  an  earlier  date  is 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law. 
Where  such  Act  is  extended  beyond  the  date 
on  which  It  would  otherwise  expire  (whether 
by  its  terms  or  by  reason  of  this  Act)  such 
extension  shall  expire  on  June  30  of  the 
fifth  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  making  the  exten- 
sion unjess  an  earlier  expiration  date  Is 
specifically  provided. 

(b»  On  or  before  June  30  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro- 
gram will  expire  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a),  the  committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  to  which  legislation  extending  such 
program  would  be  referred  shall,  separately 
or  Jointly,  conduct  studies  of  such  program 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  among  other 
matters  of  concern  to  the  committees,  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met. 

(2i  The  extent  to  which  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  are  able  to 
carry  on  such  programs  without  further 
financial  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose or  direction  of  the  original  program 
should  be  made. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  and  study  to  Its 
respective  House  not  later  than  March  1  of 


the  calendar  year  In  which   the  program  Is 
due  to   expire  pursuant   to  subsection    (a). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob,jection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
todny  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
mandatory  cnntiic.ssional  review  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
units  of  government.  This  is  the  kind 
of  legislation,  I  believe,  which  can  have 
far-reaching  significance  in  improving 
our  Federal  system  of  government.  It 
is  also  the  kind  of  bill  which  all  Members 
can  conscientiously  support,  for  its  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  for  systematic  and 
effective  congres.sion.il  control  of  Fed- 
eral aid  programs,  it  is  intended  nei- 
ther to  encourage  or  discourage  the  use 
of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  device,  but 
only  to  improve  it  where  it  is  found  desir- 
able by  the  Congress. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  several  of  our  colleagues 
are  joining  today  in  introducing  similar 
bills.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  PellyI,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Lanoen  1  are  spKjnsoring 
bills  with  me.  while  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  FottntainI  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  are  also  introducing  the  bill.  I  hope 
many  others  will  join  us  later,  for  this 
is  truly  a  bipartisan  and  constructive 
effort.  ' 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
has  grown — in  fact  and  in  public  aware- 
nes,s — over  the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  at  least  44  Federal 
grant  programs,  but  aside  from  often 
routine  review  through  the  appropri- 
ations process  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic procedure  by  which  the  Congress 
determines  whether  the  program  is 
achieving  its  objectives,  whether  it  should 
be  redirected  in  emphasis,  or  whether  it 
should  be  terminated  or  extended.  As  a 
result,  some  programs  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  while  others  could  better  serve 
the  purposes  of  National.  State,  and  local 
governments  by  undergoing  periodic  re- 
orientation to  meet  changing  needs.  I 
would  suggest,  by  way  of  examples,  that 
grants-in-aid  for  resident  instruction  at 
land-grant  colleges  and  for  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  are  diminishing 
in  importance  while  such  problems  as 
air  pollution  are  generally  increasing. 
Similarly,  the  various  grants-in-aid  for 
public  health  services  should  be  reviewed 
and  overhauled  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  patterns  of  disease  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  further  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker,  which  arises  from 
a  growing  discontent  among  the  people 
at  the  apparent  proliferation  and  con- 
tinuation of  grant  programs  which  serve 


no  important  national  purp>ose.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
grant-in-aid  method  and  further  the 
good  which  many  such  programs  accom- 
plish, then  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  certain  that  for  every  grant  pro- 
gram there  is  a  recognized  national  need 
which  the  program  Is  serving  effectively. 

The  present  bill,  while  it  is  restricted 
to  grants-in-aid  which  may  be  enacted 
in  the  future,  may  also  .serve  as  a  proto- 
type for  similar  legislation  affecting  pro- 
grams now  in  existence. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  new 
grant-in-aid  which  Congress  may  here- 
after enact  would  automatically  expire 
at  the  end  of  5  years,  unless  Congress 
specifically  designated  an  earlier  date  or 
provided  in  the  act  that  the  program 
should  be  a  continuing  one.  At  the  end 
of  4  years  of  the  program,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  shall  under- 
take a  study  of  the  experience  under  the 
grant  and  determine  whether  to  extend, 
terminate,  or  modify  the  program. 

The  present  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
lengthy  history.  The  problem  to  which 
it  is  dii  ected  was  the  subject  of  intensive 
consideration  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  during  na- 
tionwide hearings  on  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams in  1957  and  1958  In  the  sub- 
committee's report  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, we  recommended  that  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  in  the  present  bill 
be  incorporated  in  all  new  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Strong  support  for  this  position  was 
provided  earlier  this  year  by  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  an  agency  created  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1959  and  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  levels  of  government,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  Commis- 
sions  study  of  the  problem  resulted  in  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  that  a  gen- 
eral statute  be  enacted  providing  for  a 
periodic,  uniform,  and  systematic  review 
of  new  grant-in-aid  programs.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  carries  the 
Commissions  endor.sement  and  is  de- 
signed to  effectuate  its  recommendation. 


TRADING  WITH   UUMMUNIST  CUBA 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Wilson  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  this  appearance  before  you 
today  is  the  third  time  in  recent  weeks 
that  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  serious  problem  that  exists 
with  respect  to  continued  trading  with 
Communist  Cuba. 

On  March  10.  1961,  I  read  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  wire  I  had  sent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  urging 
that  he  immediately  invoke  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  that  would  completely  eliminate  all 
imports  from  Cuba.  He  has  this  au- 
thority within  section  5B  of  Tiading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 

The  reply  I  received,  some  2  weeks 
later,  advised  that  the  President  shared 
my  concern  and  that  he  has  the  Cuban 
trade  question  under  intensive  study. 

Again  on  May  17,  1961.  when  it  was 
obvious  that  the  study  had  not  resulted 
in  action.  I  again  wrote  the  President  to 
urge  that  an  Executive  order  be  promul- 
gated immediately  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  poods  from  Cuba. 

Again  2  weeks  later.  I  received  a  letter 
dat^d  June  2.  1961,  from  the  White 
House  which  stated  that — 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  Inter- 
ested agencies  are  now  actively  considering 
what  further  measures,  consistent  with  our 
IntemaUonal  obligations,  should  be  uvken 
to  deal  with  the  proklem  of  Cuban  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  hopeful  and 
patient  that  the  President  would  soon 
take  direct  action  and  would  stop  the 
sending  of  our  dollars  to  Fidel  Castro 
and  would  also  allow  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  participate  by  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  what  little  gap 
may  result  by  halting  the  Importation 
of  conunodities  from  Cuba. 

Today  we  find  that  the  President  has 
allowed  the  importation  of  some  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  from 
Cuba.  In  response  to  the  plea  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  that  this  not  be 
allowed,  the  President  stated  that  he  had 
directed  his  staff  to  look  into  the  facts 
surrounding  the  shipment  and  that  he 
had  directed  an  aid  to  make  a  special 
report  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  know  by  this  date 
that  action  sp<'aks  louder  than  words  and 
that  his  continued  pronouncements  that 
he  has  an  intensive  study  underway,  that 
the  matter  is  being  actively  considered, 
that  a  special  report  is  being  prepared 
by  an  aid,  and  that  his  staff  has  been 
directed  to  lock  into  the  fact^  surround- 
ing the  shipment,  must  stop  and  a  firm 
decision  l>e  reached  to  invoke  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  Contmued  de- 
lay and  an  uriwillingness  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter  has  allowed,  by 
conservative  estimate,  nearly  $25  million 
to  flow  into  the  Castro  coffers. 

It  is  my  fear,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that  the 
President  is  retreating  with  respect  to 
Cuba  and  that  this  question  may  go 
bt^gging  for  some  time  to  come.  As  I 
noted  in  my  earlier  remarks  here,  the 
President  first  stated  that  this  question 
was  under  intensive  study,  then  he  stated 
that  they  are  actively  considering  what 
to  do.  and  then  todays  press  states  that 
he  has  asked  his  stafi  to  look  into  the 
facts  and  prepare  a  report.  Now  the 
copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary  in  my 
office  states  that  "study"  implies  great 
concentration  and  more  attention  to  de- 
tails and  minutiae  while  "consider" 
often  implies  little  more  than  applying 
one's  mind  from  one  p>oint  of  view  or  in 
thinking  it  over;  and,  today  someone  is 
just  looking  the  matter  over.  I  say  it  is 
time  to  stop  studying  and  considering 
and  let  us  have  more  action  from  the 


■WTiite  House  on  matters  involving  Cuba 
and.  for  that  matter,  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the 
President  stalling  on  this  important 
matter?  'Why  does  he  not  make  a  de- 
cision? "Why  does  he  not  stop  the  im- 
portation of  these  commodities?  Why 
does  he  not  stop  talking  and  start 
acting? 


BICENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     AT 
GREAT    BARRINGTON.    MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Great  Barrington.  Mass.,  is  celebrat- 
ing its  bicentennial  this  year.  Specifi- 
cally, on  Jtme  30,  Great  Barrington  will 
be  200  years  old.  having  been  established 
as  a  town  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
1761.  Actually,  we  have  to  go  back  even 
further,  to  April  8.  1726.  tD  find  the 
original  grants  of  land  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Great  Barrington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  6  years  before 
the  birth  of  George  Washington.  What 
a  rich  histoiT  and  heritage  Great  Bar- 
rington has  to  treasure.  Few  areas  of 
our  great  Nation,  so  far  inland  from  the 
source  of  their  settlers,  were  inhabited 
at  that  time.  To  venture  tWs  distance 
from  established  settlements  required 
even  more  of  the  extraordinary  spirit  of 
our  ancestors.  However,  if  Americans 
should  ever  lose  that  spirit,  our  future 
will  be  limited;  our  days  will  be  num- 
bered. 'When  we  fail  to  push  on  into  the 
unknown,  or  lose  faith  in  our  Creator,  or 
desert  the  principles  of  ind;vidual  lib- 
erty in  a  free  society,  then  wc  shall  have 
betrayed  the  mystic  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  Great  Barrington. 

Little  is  known  of  the  original  Indian 
inhabitants  of  this  particular  area  of 
southern  Berkshire  except  that  many  of 
their  relics  have  been  found,  unusually 
well  preserved,  proving  their  mysterious 
visitations  and  occasional  villages. 

The  story  of  Great  Barrington  begins 
on  the  30th  day  of  January  1723,  when 
Joseph  Parsons  and  176  othei  settlers  in 
the  cotmty  of  Hampshire,  at  the  time 
encompassing  the  area  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  'Valley  within  Massachusetts, 
petitioned  the  great  and  general  court 
at  Boston  for  grants  of  two  tracts  of  land 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  midyear  their  petition  was 
approved.  It  provided  for  two  town- 
ships, each  7  miles  square,  ont;  having  its 
southern  boundary  coincident  with  the 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  bound- 
ary, the  other  to  lie  immediately  to  the 
noi-th.    These  are  the  legal  beginnings. 

The  people  involved  and  the  organiza- 
tion for  settlement  are  storit.'s  as  fasci- 
nating as  historical  novels.  Col.  John 
Stoddard  and  Capt.  Henry  Dwight,  of 
Northampton.  Capt.  Ltike  Hitchcock,  of 
Springfield,  Capt.  John  Ashley,  from 
Westfield,  and  Samuel  Porter,  from  Had- 


ley.  were  appointed  to  act  a.5  a  committee 
for  the  di\'ision  of  the  lands,  for  choos- 
ing and  reserving  lots  for  the  first  resi- 
dent minister,  and  for  setting  aside  prop- 
erties for  schools,  meeting  halls,  and 
other  community  buDdings.  The  com- 
mittee collected,  from  the  buyers,  30 
shillings  for  ever>-  100  acres  of  land  to 
purchase  the  total  tract  from  the  Indians 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  community  de- 
velopment, erecting  meetinghouses,  and 
laying  out  lots.  At  an  official  meeting  of 
the  committee,  called  in  Springfield  on 
March  19.  1723,  a  total  of  55  prospective 
settlers  paid  the  prescribed  prices  and 
received  their  grants  of  land.  I  wonder 
how  many  Great  Barrington  residents 
are  descendants  of  these  55  brave  souls. 

A  month  later,  this  same  committee, 
to  secure  legal  title  to  the  land,  met  in 
Westfield  with  Chief  Konkapot  and  20 
other  Indians  and  paid  the  £460,  3  bar- 
rels of  cider,  and  30  quarts  of  rum.  For 
these,  then  usual,  items  of  payment,  the 
representatives  of  the  new  owners  gained 
a  deed  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  lying 
upon  the  Housatonack  River,  alias  West- 
onhook.  This  area  included  what  now 
comprises  Great  Barrington.  Sheffield, 
Egremont,  Mount  Washington,  and  large 
portions  of  Alford,  Stockbridge,  West 
Stockbridge.  and  Lee.  And  so  the  land 
passed  from  its  original  settlers  and  nat- 
ural owners  to  your  ancestors. 

In  April  of  1726.  the  now  59  proprie- 
tors took  possession  of  their  individual 
lands,  collectively  known  as  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Housatonic  Townships.  Time 
passed  and  the  persevering  qualities  of 
those  pioneering  folks  brought  our  way 
of  life  to  reality  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. But  soon  it  became  apparent  that 
some  improvements  in  their  government 
and  social  structure  were  necessary. 
While  the  people  of  SheCBeld  had  the 
benefit  of  a  church,  a  settled  pastor,  and 
schools,  those  200  people  living  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  and  the  rural 
areas  of  the  upper  township  had  no  reg- 
ular religious  teaching  and  few  schools. 
For  those  people,  these  activities  were 
the  very  center  of  their  society — their 
lives  revolved  around  their  religion  and 
education.  They  presented  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  with  a  petition 
to  grant  the  upper  township  parish 
privileges.  In  1742  the  order  was  passed 
and  these  vital  needs  were  satisfied. 

Following  the  example  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  two  townships,  the  new  North 
Parish  attempted,  in  1760.  to  withdraw 
from  the  parent  town.  Sheffield.  Al- 
though considerable  opposition  arose,  a 
town  meeting  vote  decided  to  set  off  the 
Upper  or  North  Parish  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  to  be  formed  into  a  separate 
district  or  town.  The  following  year  it 
became  official  when  tlie  general  court 
passed  an  act,  whereby,  on  the  30th  of 
June  1761,  the  North  Parish  became  a 
town,  under  the  name  of  Great  Barring- 
ton. 

A  colorful  history.  A  truly  American 
heritage. 

Great  Barrington  grew  with  tlie  Nation 
of  which  she  became  a  part.  Her  con- 
tributioiis  to  our  history  are  character- 
istic of  our  best  traditions.  She  re- 
mained small  in  size,  but  if  she  had 
multiplied  and  bulged  and  .spread  over 
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the  land,  most  of  her  inherent  charm 
would  have  been  absorbed  and  certainly 
vkould  have  disappeared  Gone  would  be 
the  annual  town  meeting  and  the  entire 
form  of  government  She  might  have 
become  just  another  city. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Congress  join  with  me  m  extending  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  historic  Great 
Harrington  on  the  occasion  of  her  bi- 
centennial. All  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  your  pa.st  and  the  human  experience 
It  represents.  The  adventure  in  found- 
ing a  way  of  life,  in  which  you  have 
played  so  leading  a  role,  is  not  over. 
It  is  just  the  beginning,  and  your  part 
will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

To  quote  from  the  selectmen  of  Great 
Barnngton; 

Two  hundred  years  is  a  long  .<?pace  of  time. 
However,  those  before  us  must  have  taken 
tlieir  situation  serious  enough  to  build  for 
the  future.  Let  us.  in  their  memory,  do 
likewise,  and  in  1961,  and  all  future  years, 
build  a  better  town  for  the  coming  gener- 
ations. 

!    So.  to  your  citizens,  our  good  wishes 
for  a  bright  and  valuable  future. 


^DWARD      YELLIN      AND     THE     NA- 
TIONAL   SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Science  Foundation  Director  Alan  T. 
Waterman  is  evading  his  obvious  re- 
sponsibility in  refusing  to  terminate  a 
S3. 800  fellowship  to  Edward  Yellin  and 
in  leferrint;  Vellin's  ca.^e  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  a  determination  as 
to  wliether  Yellin  has  committed  per- 
jury. 

Mr.  Waterman's  claim  that  he  is 
powerless  to  cancel  the  fellowship  be- 
cause the  law  establishing  the  National 
Science  Foundation  states  that  fellow- 
ship selections  shall  be  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  ability  is  ridiculous. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  Congress  intended  this  rule  to 
apply  only  if  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  loyalty  of  applicants  or  after  all  such 
doubts  had  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  This  is  proved  by  Con- 
gre.ss'  declaration  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  secure  the  national  defense,  by 
its  stipulation  that  all  applicants  must 
sign  an  oath  signifying  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  their  willing- 
ness to  support  and  defend  it  against 
all  enemies,  and  also  an  affidavit  that 
they  do  not  believe  in.  and  are  not  mem- 
bers or  supporters  of,  any  organization 
believing  in  or  teaching  the  violent  over- 
throw of  this  Government. 
I  Waterman's  dodging  of  responsibility 
in  the  case  also  is  attested  to  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  own  policy 
statement  that  no  fellowships  are  to  be 
given  or  continued  to  any  avowed  or  es- 
tablished Communist,  or  anyone  con- 
victed of  a  crime  involving  the  Nation's 
security  and   that   each   applicant's  in- 


tegrity is  to  be  weighed  in  the  awarding 
of  fellowships. 

Today,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion knows  beyond  doubt  that  Yellin  is 
identified  as  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  one  of  its 
colonizers  in  the  steel  industry;  that  he 
falsified  his  educational  background  and 
employment  record  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  that  industiT;  that  he  stands 
convicted  of  contempt  of  Congre.ss;  that 
he  concealed  vital  facts  about  his  back- 
ground in  applying  for  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  fellowship;  and  that, 
even  as  he  applies  for  a  Government 
handout,  he  continues  in  his  failure  to 
make  known  to  the  Government  the 
identity  of  enemy  agents  who  may  be 
working  today  as  colonizers  in  an  indus- 
try that  is  vital  to  our  defense  effort. 

How  can  the  NSF  claim  that  these 
facts  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  it  to 
terminate  Yellin's  fellowship?  What 
more  must  it  know  to  find  Yellin  lacking 
in  the  kind  of  integrity  that  must  be  ex- 
pected of  those  receiving  Government  as- 
sistance for  scientific  research ' 

In  referring  the  Yellin  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  a  finding  of  per- 
jury. Mr.  Waterman  is  passing  the  buck. 
One  of  the  witnesses  who  identified  Yel- 
lin as  a  Communist  Party  member  was 
an  undercover  informant  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  it  was  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  prosecuted  Yellin  for 
contempt  and  obtained  his  conviction  on 
that  ground;  it  was  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  successfully  fought  his  at- 
tempt to  have  his  conviction  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals:  and,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  to  grant  Yellin 
a  hearing,  it  will  be  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  will  argue  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
law  which  says  that  the  NSF  can  cancel 
a  fellowship  only  if  an  applicant  is  a 
convicted  perjurer.  Yet,  by  taking  this 
step.  Mr.  Waterman  is  tiying  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  this  is 
so. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities gave  the  NSF  information  on 
Yellin's  background  on  April  4.  But  it 
was  not  until  late  May.  after  Mr.  Water- 
man had  been  invited  to  app>ear  as  a 
witne.ss  before  the  committee  on  May 
23 — and  after  a  continuance  of  the  date 
for  his  appearance — that  the  NSF 
finally  got  around  to  referring  the  case 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Waterman  has  demonstrated  a 
singular  lack  of  interest  in  protecting 
US.  security  despite  his  insistence,  in  his 
appearance  before  this  committee,  that 
he  is  just  as  interested  in  this  as  is  the 
committee  itself.  For  10  long  years.  Mr. 
Waterman  has  operated  under  a  law 
which,  he  now  claims,  does  not  give  him 
adequate  authority  to  keep  subversives 
out  of  his  program.  Although  he  has 
frequently  testified  before  the  Congress 
during  these  years,  he  has  not  once 
pointed  out  this  inadequacy  or  asked  the 
Congress  to  change  the  law. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Waterman  and 
other  NSF  officials  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  they  have  been  bending 
over  backward  to  do  nothing  in  the  secu- 
rity field.  The  NSF  application  forms 
for  fellowships  do  not  even  ask  if  the 


applicant  has  even  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor.  The  forms  sup- 
plied to  those  giving  references  for  appli- 
cants do  not  ask  if  they  have  knowledge 
of  convictions  or  any  other  information 
reflecting  on  an  applicant's  personal  in- 
tegrity, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
NSFs  statement  of  policy  provides 
that— 

In  appraising  a  proposal  |for  a  fellowship] 
the  Foundation  will  be  guided  as  to  an  In- 
dividual's experience,  competence  and  Inte- 
grity by  the  Judgment  of  scientists  having  a 
working  knowledge  of  his  qualifications 

Despite  this,  when  Mr.  Waterman  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  it  could 
not  even  get  from  him  a  statement  that 
such  questions  would  be  added  to  these 
forms.  If  all  Government  officials 
adopted  this  attitude,  our  security  would 
be  a  horrible  mess. 

Yellin.  now  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  awarded  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  fellowship  on 
March  15.  He  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  party  membership  and  activ- 
ity in  an  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee in  February  1958 — after  he  had 
been  identified  as  a  Communist  Party 
member  by  two  other  witnesses,  one  of 
them  an  FBI  undercover  operative  in  the 
Communist  Party.  Yellin  has  appealed 
his  conviction,  which  has  been  upheld  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


A  wp:ll-earned  tribute  for  the 

HONORABLE  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
today  an  inspiring  and  heartwarming 
tribute  was  paid  to  a  man  whom  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  call  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Jennings  Randolph. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Washington  honored 
Senator  Randolph  today  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel  to  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  which  permits  blind 
persons  to  operate  vending  stands  in 
Federal  buildings. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude to  be  able  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Senator  Randolph  for  his  role  in  the 
writing  and  passage  of  this  humanitarian 
and  marvelously  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Today,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
has  proved  highly  workable  and  offers  the 
blind  of  America  new  opportunities  for 
financial  independence,  a  greater  degree 
of  self-respect,  and  a  larger  sense  of 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  their 
communities. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year.  2.078  of 
these  vending  stands  were  in  operation 
in  Federal  and  non-Federal  buildings, 
with  2.216  blind  persons  engaged  in  op- 
erating them.  They  realized  from  this 
activity      gross      sales     amounting      to 
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$38,219,340,  with  net  profits  for  the  op- 
erators totaling  $7,541,304. 

These  figures  have  shown  a  steady 
growth  each  year  since  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  bear  positive  evidence  of  the 
practicability  of  the  vending-stand  pro- 
gram for  the  blind. 

The  role  of  Senator  Randolph  in  this 
compassionate  measure  has  been  recog- 
nized by  other  groups  in  addition  to  the 
Lions  Club,  which  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  programs  of  sightsaving  and  of 
assistance  to  the  blind. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  today  consisted 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  This  award,  which  was 
conferred  by  the  Committee's  Chairman. 
Gen.  Melvin  J  Maas.  was  presented  to 
Senator  Randolph  before  more  than  500 
guests  at  the  luncheon. 

And  in  a  special  ceremony  held  in 
the  Senator's  office.  Bnai  B'rith  pre- 
sented Senator  Randolph  with  an  award 
and  a  plaque,  which  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

In  recognition  of  the  2.'>lh  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  bringing  new  hope  and  opportunity  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
In  appreciation  of  his  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  humanitarian  needs  of  our  country,  we 
tender  him  this  expression  of  our  esteem 
and  high  regard 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  indeed 
has  shown  "steadfast  devotion  to  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  our  country." 
Wliile  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  an  ardent  and  loyal 
supEKjrter  of  the  vital  social-progress 
and  economic-welfare  programs  which 
characterized  the  New  Deal  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  forefront  of  advocates 
of  conscientious  and  foi-ward-looking 
programs  to  develop,  refine,  and  improve 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  our 
great  Nation.  He  holds  the  esteem, 
friendship,  and  deep  respect  of  all  West 
Virginians. 

It  is  a  deep  honor  and  a  heartfelt 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  join  in  extending 
my  personal  congratulation  to  Senator 
Randolph  for  hie  long  and  valuable 
career  of  public  service,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  the  richly 
desei"ved  tributes  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  him  at  this  time. 


HOORAY— "WESI     VIROINIA    GETS    A 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
is  great  rejoicing  in  West  Virginia  this 
week.  The  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va  .  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  to  build  two  or  three 
survey  ships  for  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Sui-vey  at  a  cost  of  between  S3, 7 
million  and  $5.5  million — depending  on 


whether  the  pending  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  provides  for  two 
or  three  of  these  vessels. 

There  are  about  200  peope  on  the 
payroll  of  this  fine  Point  Pleasant  firm. 
and  this  contract  could  mean  tripling 
of  its  payroll  over  a  2-year  period.  This 
will  be  the  largest  contract  witli  Marietta 
Manufacturing  Co.  since  World  War  II. 
and  I  hope  will  signalize  a  dyr  amic  new 
growth  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  in 
the  entire  State  of  West  Virgi:nia. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Walter  Windsor,  the  able 
young  president  of  Marietta  Manufac- 
turing Co..  who  came  to  Washington. 
DC.  and  spent  many  hours  l)oth  here 
and  back  and  forth  over  the  telephone 
from  West  Virginia  in  ironimr  out  the 
fine  details  of  the  bid  application  and 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Member.'^  of  Con- 
gress would  not  be  able  to  do  the  jobs 
which  they  do  were  it  not  for  loyal  and 
effective  staff  members.  All  too  fre- 
quently Members  of  Congress  because 
they  are  on  the  ballot  on  election  day. 
take  credit  for  what  their  staff  members 
do.  I  suppose  that  is  all  in  the  game. 
But  in  this  case,  I  would  like  publicly 
to  acknowledge  that  this  particular  con- 
tract probably  would  not  have  been 
awarded  had  it  not  been  for  the  per- 
sistence, effectiveness,  and  ability  to  fol- 
low through  which  was  displayed  by  my 
staff  as.<;istant.  Paul  L.  Crabtree. 

Mr.  Crabtree  made  numerous  calls, 
day  and  rtight.  to  Maritime.  Commerce 
Department,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  officials  to  make  .sure  that  the  bid 
application  was  in  proper  form.  He  at- 
tended the  bid  opening  in  person. 

After  the  bids  were  opened,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  legal  and  administra- 
tive snag  threatened  to  take  the  contract 
away  from  the  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  and  Mr.  Ciabtree  effectively  "bird- 
dogged"  this  problem  until  it  was  solved 
after  numerous  conferences  with  execu- 
tive branch  officials.  I  am  proud  to  have 
fine  staff  members  like  Paul  Crabtree,  a 
graduate  of  the  Marshall  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
Gazette.  I  am  proud  also  of  the  other 
members  of  my  all-West  Virginia  staff 
who  have  done  so  much  to  help  our  State. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  carried 
a  front-page  article  on  the  bid  opening 
for  these  oceangoing  vessels,  expressing 
wide-eyed  amazement  that  there  was  a 
shipbuilding  firm  in  the  landlocked  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  Post  poked  a  little 
fun  at  what  they  termed  a  "dinghy  of  a 
shipyard."  They  related  how  the  Mari- 
etta Manufacturing  Co..  which  has 
fewer  employees  than  most  big  corpora- 
tions like  Bethlehem  Steel  have  vice 
presidents,  caused  a  titter  of  laughter 
when  this  bid  was  read  out  to  reveal 
not  only  round  figures  in  dollars  but  al.so 
■17  cents."  Yes.  we  have  to  figure  things 
pretty  close  in  West  Virginia,  right  down 
to  the  pennies. 

West  Virginia  got  no  special  favors  or 
special  treatment  on  this  bid.  because  the 
Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.  was  the 
lowest  of  30  bidders.  West  Vircinia  thus 
is  not  getting  this  contract  becau.se  Point 
Pleasant  and  the  State  happen  to  be  in 
a  distressed  area  with  a  high  percentage 


of  unemplojTnent.  and  already  has  been 
designated  as  a  distressed  area  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
West  Virginia  and  the  Marietta  Manu- 
facturing Co.  simply  outbid  evei-y  other 
company  from  every  other  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  House  to 
know  that  when  we  build  oceangoing 
vessels  on  the  Ohio  River  it  is  not  like 
building  a  boat  in  the  ba-sement  which 
you  cannot  get  out.  During  World  War 
II.  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.  sent 
similar  length  ships  down  the  Ohio  River 
with  barge  escorts,  but  thanks  to  the  im- 
provements along  the  Ohio  River  initi- 
ated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  these 
oceangoing  vessels  can  now  go  down  the 
Ohio  River  on  their  own  power. 

The  awarding  of  a  shipbuilding  con- 
tract to  the  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co, 
may  herald  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  for  the  Point  Plea.sant  area 
and  West  Virginia,  In  the  past  few 
years  I  have  addressed  the  House  on 
many  occasions,  pointing  out  that  West 
Virginia  is  being  short  changed.  "  I  hope 
that  sad  chapter  in  West  Virginia's  book 
IS  now  closed. 

Yesterday  was  West  Virginia's  98th 
birthday,  for  on  June  20.  1863.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  the  law  the 
legislation  conferring  statehood  on  the 
mountain  State  of  West  Virginia. 

This  shipbuilding  contract  is  a  won- 
derful birthday  present  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  NEW  NONAG- 
RICULTUR.AL  PUBLIC  LAND  SALES 
PROCEDURES  AND  REPEAL  OF 
TOWNSITE  U.^WS  AND  SMALL 
TRACT  ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  IMr.  Cun- 
ningham! and  I  are  today  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  bill  that  would  replace  all  or  parts 
of  30  laws  dealing  with  the  disposition  of 
public  lands  for  nonagncultural  pur- 
poses and  establish  a  sales  procedure  of 
public  lands  deemed  valuable  for  .such 
urban  and  suburban  purposes  as  resi- 
dential, business,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  town  development  utilization. 

Although  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
States  in  which  there  are  public  lands 
that  would  be  directly  affected  for  dis- 
posal, this  proposed  legislation  is  of 
vital  national  importance  because  of  the 
prospect  that  it  holds  forth  for  further 
expansion  of  our  economy.  Locally,  in 
some  areas,  legislation  of  this  type,  re- 
gardless of  the  form  it  ultimately  takes, 
will  have  tremendous  effect  on  the 
growth  that  specific  communities  may 
attain. 

The  impact  that  may  be  felt  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  makes  it  imperative 
that  Congress  and  the  committee  have 
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jurisdiction  to  con.^ider  the  bill,  and  al- 
ternative means  of  achievm?  the  desired 
results,  with  utmost  care  and  precision. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  meet  that  responsibility.  I  assure 
Dhe  Members  that  when  we  finally  brine 
a  bill  to  the  floor,  it  will  be  only  after  due 
consideration  of  all  aspects  and  a  thor- 
ouRh  analysis  of  all  viewpoinis. 

In  this  cor.nection.  I  do  not  desire  to 
cake  time  now  to  uive  even  my  rough 
appraisal  of  the  details  of  the  bill  drafted 
Qv  the  administration.  However,  for 
the  record,  let  me  state  that  I  do  have 
some  re.servations  about  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  and  as  to  other  provi- 
sions await  the  explanation  and  justi- 
fication that  can  only  be  forthcomin.: 
when  the  departmental  witnes.ses  appear. 
But  I  wiil  ,- ketch  the  areas  that  concern 
me,  that  are  critical,  and  that  will  be 
thoroughly  explored  before  any  bill  is 
reported  out.    Legislation  must  provide: 

First  Policy  determinations  with  ade- 
quate congressional  guidelines  for  the 
proper  classification  of  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  property  sought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  proposed  bill. 

Second.  The  use  of  technical  termi- 
nology must  be  clearly  defined. 

Third.  Either  by  definition  or  other- 
wise, the  method  of  arriving  at  the  price 
to  be  charged  must  be  spelled  out  in 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood 
with  such  terms  as  "value,"  "fair  market 
value."  "market  value,"  and  "market 
rental"  given  specific  meaning. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  policy,  but 
not  the  adm..inistrative  details,  of  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  sales  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interio  •  as  the  administrative  agency 
charged  witl,  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
\i\ii.  out  that  policy. 

Fifth,  Preservation  of  all  rights  that 
have  been  obtained  or  liabilities  that 
have  been  incurred  under  existing  law. 

In  addition  to  the  above  criteria,  your 
Committee,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  also  develop 
data  as  to  the  fi.scal  impact  of  this  leg- 
i.->lation  and  be  m  a  position  to  report 
to  the  House  whether  the  legislation  as 
profKDsed  will  result  in  increased  expendi- 
tures or  reductions  in  future  appropria- 
tions, 

Tlie  two  mam  bodies  of  law  to  be  re- 
pealed by  the  proposed  legislation  are 
first,  the  series  of  statutes  known  as  the 
townsite  laws,  and  S''cond,  the  Small 
Tract  Act  of  Juup  1,  1938.  as  amended. 
Both  of  these  authorities  have  in  their 
time  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  our  country. 
However,  previous  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  indicated  that  these  laws  were  rap- 
idly becoming  obsolete  and  that  they 
needed  either  revision  or  replacement. 
Further  explanation  of  those  laws  in  de- 
tail, together  with  a  review  of  other 
laws  that  would  be  repealed  by  the  pro- 
posed bill,  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  requesting  and  recommending  in- 
troduction and  enactment  of  the  draft 
bill  that  I  am  today  introducing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Department's  request. 
That  letter  also  furnishes  an  outline  of 
five  other  public  land  areas  concerning 


which  the  Department  proposes  to  rec- 
ommend additional  legislation  during  the 
87th  Congress.  Accordingly,  for  the  In- 
formation of  all  Members,  the  letter,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  attachments,  is 
set  forth  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

U.$.  DeP.^RTMENT  or  the  IfiTERIOR. 

Office  OF  THE  Secretary. 
j      Washington.  DC  .  June  14,  1961. 

Hon.  ^il  R.\YBIRN, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.^entative.i, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  classlflca- 
tion,  segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy 
sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  stattites.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  request  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
this  Department  manages  the  national  land 
reserve.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  our 
principal  function  with  respect  to  these  lands 
win  continue  to  be  that  of  management. 
However,  to  s<jme  extent,  we  will  continue 
also  to  be  a  land  disposition  agency,  trana- 
ferrlng  relatively  small  acreages  each  year 
where  emerging  private  and  governmental 
needs  require  lands  from  the  national  land 
reserve  and  the  lands  are  not  needed  for 
more  compelling  purposes.  The  President's 
special  message  on  natural  resources  to  the 
Congress,  dared  February  23.  1961.  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  these  lands  to 
the  national  economy  and  refers  to  them  as 
"a  vital  national  reserve  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  productive  use  now  and  maintained 
for  future  generations." 

We  have  been  attempting  to  perform  our 
management  and  disposition  functions  with 
Inadequate  means  at  our  disposal.  In  some 
measi'.re.  this  situation  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  public  land  laws  are  the  result  of 
ft  series  of  enactments  over  the  years,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  now  obsolete  or  other- 
wise insufficient.  To  some  extent,  these  laws 
reflect  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
last  century  and  no  longer  accommodate 
themselves  to  today's  situations.  The  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
been  receptive  to  proposals  to  modernize 
these  laws,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  presented 
with  any  comprehensive  proposal  to  bring 
the  laws  up  to  dat«.  This  we  Intend  to  do  in 
the  months  to  come. 

Our  studies  to  date  Indicate  that  a  com- 
prehensive, modernized  system  of  nonmlneral 
public  laud  laws  shotUd  probably  encompass 
the  following  elements: 

1.  A  system  of  disposition  by  lease  and 
sale  of  public  lands  found  to  be  chiefly  valu- 
able for  private  use  and  development  other 
than  agriculture:  A  draft  to  accomplish  this 
Is  enclosed  In  this  letter  and  is  more  fully 
described  below. 

2.  Disposition  of  public  lands  considered 
to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture:  A  draft 
of  legislation  for  this  purpose  will  be  pre- 
pared. One  approach  could  be  to  remedy 
some  of  the  features  of  existing  agricultural 
public  land  laws  which  have  caused  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  to  Introduce  to  some 
extent  at  least,  payment  for  the  lands  under 
terms  more  In  keeping  with  the  value  of  the 
resources  to  be  obtained  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate speculative  Interest  In  such  lands.  This 
could  Include  higher  standards  for  classifi- 
cation, higher  standards  for  development, 
and  changes  In  details  of  the  Homestead  and 
Desert  Land  Acts,  Repeal  of  the  Plttman  Act 
of  October  22.  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U,3,C, 
sees.  351-355.  357-360).  and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  1922  (42  Stat.  1012;  43  U.SC,  356) 
Is  another  possibility.  A  proposal  ( H.R.  6241 ) 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Plttman  Act  was  pre- 
viously submitted   and   a  hearing  held   be- 


fore the  House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
on  April  21.  1961. 

3.  Modernizing  and  streamlining  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  exchanges  of  public 
lands  with  States  and  Individuals  and  also 
exchanges  of  public  lands  for  Indian  trust 
lands  In  appropriate  circumstances:  A  draft 
of  legislation  to  accomplish  this  will  be 
prepared. 

4.  Revision  and  extension  of  basic  au- 
thority for  the  management  of  public  lands 
under  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management:  A  draft  of  legislation  will 
be  prepared  providing  specific  authorization 
for  the  administration  of  balanced  usage 
of  such  lands  and  for  sustalned-yleld  man- 
agement of  renewable  range,  forest  and  other 
resources.  Study  Is  also  t>eing  given  to  ad- 
ministrative matters  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  need  for  legislative  clari- 
fication and  simplification  of  the  general 
authority  for  the  administration  of  public 
lands. 

5.  Ea.'iements  over  public  land:  We  will 
prepare  draft  legislation  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  right-of-way  laws  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  modern,  work- 
able, and  uniform  law  for  granting  easements 
affecting  lands  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Existing  right-of-way  laws  do 
not  make  proNlslon  for  various  uses  which 
would  seem  properly  to  full  within  their 
general  objectives,  do  not  always  permit 
nedy  terminations  of  rights  granted,  and  do 
not  contain  adequate  provision  for  appro- 
priate terms  and  conditions  for  proper  man- 
agement of  the  surface,  and  for  adequate 
dimensions  to  permit  necessary   utilization. 

6  Mineral  reservations  in  connection  with 
land  sales:  This  general  field  will  be  con- 
sidered in  two  parts.  The  first  part  would 
tend  U)  relieve  the  difficult  situation  In  ^^Jc- 
son,  Ariz  .  and  other  localities  where  the  lo- 
cating of  mining  claims  for  the  mineral 
estate  In  lands,  the  surface  of  which  has 
been  patented,  conflicts  with  private  devel- 
opment of  the  surface  for  residential.  Indus- 
trial, and  commercial  purposes.  There  are 
over  30  million  acres,  only  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  patented  and  the  mineral 
estate  may  be  appropriated  under  the  U.3. 
mining  laws  regardless  of  surface  develop- 
mejit.  We  expect  shortly  to  submit  draft 
legislation  on  this  first  part.  A  draft  f<ir 
the  second  part  will  encompass  a  proposed 
uniform  system  of  disposition  and  reserva- 
tion of  mineral  interests  in  public  lands. 
One  possible  approach  would  be  the  reten- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  all  circum- 
stances of  those  minerals  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  lease  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  (41  Stat.  437;  30  US  C,  181),  as 
amended,  and  provision  for  the  sale  of  the 
mineral  Interest  for  nonleasable  minerals,  to 
the  patentee  In  all  Instances  where  such 
mineral  values  are  minor  as  compared  to 
the  surface  values. 

The  above  six  subjects,  of  course,  describe 
only  certain  major  areas  of  concern.  Other 
and  less  far-reaching  proposals  will  also  be 
made  Requests  for  legislation  on  these 
lesser  proposals,  together  with  those  above, 
will  be  submitted  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
prepared.  We  anticipate,  however,  that  the 
completion  of  all  the  proposals  will  take  rub- 
stantlal  time  and  accordingly  urge  that  each 
proposal  be  given  congressional  considera- 
tion as  It  Is  submitted. 

The  alxjve  proposals  reflect  the  opinion  of 
this  department  and.  except  for  item  one, 
have  not  been  as  j-et  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Increa-sing  eof)nomlc  activity  in  public 
land  Str.tes  has  caused  a  growing  demand 
for  land  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. While  this  demand  exists  In  connec- 
tion with  many  Indu.strles,  It  Is  particularly 
pressed  for  those  requiring  locations  within 
large  areas  of  open  land  and  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  type  found  In  certain  regions 
where  a  great  deal  of  public  land  is  situated. 
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such  as  electronics,  aircraft,  and  missile  In- 
dustries. There  Is  no  means  easily  available 
for  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  In  tracts  of 
sufficient  size  for  these  purposes.  Cumber- 
some and  roundabout  methods  have  to  be 
used,  such  as  exchanges  for  the  acquisition 
of  suitable  lands.  Occasionally  special  legis- 
lation for  Individual  sites  has  been  sought. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  such 
an  Increasing  demand  for  public  land  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  purposes,  there 
has  also  been  an  increasing  demand  for  pub- 
lic land  in  connection  with  urban  and,  par- 
ticularly, suburban  development.  This  de- 
velopment in  the  periphery  around  cities  and 
along  highways  leading  out  from  cities  has 
been  one  of  the  most  noticeable  phenomena 
of  the  period  since  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  proposed  bill  takes  cognizance  of  these 
demands  and  would  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  lands  at  their  appraised  fair  market 
value  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
urban  or  business  development  under  their 
direction  or  authorization.  Similar  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  dlspjosltlon  of  lands 
at  public  auction  to  private  enterprises  for 
urban  or  business  development  under  their 
Initiative  or  direction,  subject  to  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  might  prescribe  to  In- 
sure effectuation  of  the  purpose  of  the  trans- 
fer. 

TTie  proposed  bill  would  authorize  this 
Department  to  subdivide  lands  chiefly  valu- 
able for  urban  or  occupancy  purposes,  and 
to  make  disposition  of  such  subdivided  lands 
and  other  small  tracts  by  lease  or  sale. 

The  proposed  bill  also  contemplates  the 
•ale  at  public  auction  of  public  lands  not 
suitable  for  disposition  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  and  which  are  not  needed  for 
any  Federal  program,  project,  or  activity. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  contain  to  any 
appreciable  extent  operational  requirements 
and  restrictions,  since  these,  experience 
amply  shows,  tend  to  Impede,  If  not  prevent, 
efficient  and  effective  operations  and  lead  to 
numerous  amendments  of  law.  The  pro- 
posed bin  would  contain  policy  directives 
and  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  act  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  the  Ijeneflclal  use  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  This  authority 
would  permit  us  to  classify  lands,  to  segre- 
gate them  for  planned  dispositions,  to  grant 
preference  rights  where  equity  would  dic- 
tate, and  to  make  conditional  conveyances. 

This  proposed  bill,  if  enacted,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  final  resolution  of  all  ques- 
tions of  aboriginal  title  In  Alaska,  nor 
should  the  proposed  bill  be  considered  as 
prejudicing  the  claims  now  pending  thereon. 

Subsection  6(c)  and  section  9  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  contemplates  that  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  equal  to  the  cost«  of  segre- 
gation and  classification  of  lands,  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  plats,  the  determination 
of  Improvement  requirements,  and  the  con- 
duct of  surveys  will  not  go  into  the  funds 
from  which  the  States'  allocations  are  com- 
puted. In  other  words,  revenues  equivalent 
to  such  costs,  are  Impressed  with  a  lien  and 
are  to  be  wholly  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  the  States  will  receive  their  shares 
from  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds. 

Our  proposal  would  repeal  a  number  of 
laws  which  are  now  obsolete  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  which  will  be  unnecessary  If  this 
proposed  general  legislation  Is  enacted. 
The  laws  which  would  be  affected  are: 

(a)  The  townsite  laws,  a  hodgepodge  of 
legislation  passed  over  the  years  with  vary- 
ing provisions.  The  need  for  their  complete 
revision  is  dlscvissed  in  detail  in  appendix 
A,  enclosed, 

(b)  The  Small  Tract  Act  (52  SUt,  609.  43 
use.  683a).  as  amended,  a  general  and 
rather  simple  law  which  contains  certain  ob- 
jectionable features  but  which  is  otherwise 
Incorporated  In  the  new  prop>osal.  Objec- 
tionable features  Include  the  automatic  res- 


ervation of  all  minerals  (discussed  In  detail 
In  appendix  B.  enclosed)  and  the  provision 
for  Interior  employee  participation  In  the 
program.  With  the  large  scale  acquisition  of 
lands  by  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  more  de- 
sirable areas.  It  no  longer  seems  necessary 
to  make  .Maska  an  exception  to  the  general 
rules. 

(c)  The  homeslte.  headquarters  site,  and 
trade  and  manufacturing  site  laws  of  Alaska, 
settlement  laws.  The  laws  with  their  limita- 
tions are  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  in- 
tended purposes.  Further,  they  serve  to  Im- 
pede State  selections  and  management  of 
public  lands.  The  low  statutory  prices  for 
the  lands  ($2.50  per  acre)  are  inconsistent 
with  good  public  policy.  The  proposed  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  allow  settle- 
ment where  It  would  prove  satisfactory. 

(d)  Section  2455.  revised  statutes,  title 
43.  United  States  Code,  section  1171,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  sale  of  "isolated  " 
and  "rough  or  mountainous  '  tracts.  The 
fact  that  lands  are  Isolated,  rough,  and  moun- 
tainous does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
are  suitable  for  dl.sposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  they  lack  such  char- 
acteristics does  not  mean  that  they  are  suit- 
able for  retention.  The  criteria  In  the  law 
are  therefore  obsolete.  The  preference  right 
added  to  the  law  In  1934  serves  to  deter  com- 
petition and  to  Invite  sales  of  adjoining  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  rights.  The 
new  proposal  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
grant  preference  rights  to  adjoining  owners 
under  certain  conditions. 

<e)  The  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act,  the  act  of 
August  30,  1949  (63  Stat.  679;  48  U.SC.  364a- 
364e).  The  restrictive  nature  of  the  act 
makes  It  unsuitable  for  present  conditions, 
as  Is  discussed  In  detail  in  appendix  C,  en- 
closed. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  proposed  draft  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of   the   administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 

TOWNSITES 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  enacted 
a  series  of  laws  providing  for  the  withdrawal, 
location,  use,  and  disposal  of  townsltes  upon 
the  public  lands.  The  varying  procedures 
prescribed  by  these  laws  are  partially  inter- 
dependent, partially  alternative,  and  par- 
tially unrelated.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  have  become  obsolete  by  reason 
of  such  circumstances  as  changes  in  other 
provisions  of  the  public  land  laws,  disposi- 
tions of  substantially  all  the  public  lands 
within  a  particular  category  upon  which  a 
particular  set  of  provisions  was  designated 
to  operate,  or  development  of  new  and  bet- 
ter techniques  for  townsite  planning  and 
management  that  have  caused  the  public  to 
lose  interest  In  employing  the  older  and  less 
advantageous  techniques.  Practical  experi- 
ence has  also  revealed  a  number  of  particu- 
lars In  which  the  existing  laws  are  ambigu- 
ous, contradictory.  Incomplete,  or  otherwise 
in  need  of  technical  improvement. 

Some  of  the  townsite  laws  (e.g..  Revised 
Statute  2389.  43  U.SC.  720),  as  amended, 
contain  limitations  upon  the  size  of  town- 
sites  and  upon  the  area  of  the  various  types 
of  tracts  In  townsltes.  These  limitations  at 
times  have  tended  to  impede  normal  com- 
munity growth,  or  the  laying  out  of  the 
townsite  and  its  various  public  facilities  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner. 

Some  of  the  townsite  laws  contemplate  a 
system  of  public  sales  to  be  followed  by 
private  sales  (this  latter  system,  except  for 
townsltes.  was  repealed  In  1891).  Private 
sales  have  resulted  not  uncommonly  In  dis- 
positions at  Inordinate  low  prices.  The  pro- 
posed procedures,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
call    for    disposition     of     townlots     at    fair 


market  value,  less  improvements  resulting 
from  activities  of  bona  fide  claimants  and 
their  predecessors  in  Interest  and  taking  Into 
consideration  their  equities. 

Present  townsite  laws  do  not  all  make  pro- 
vision for  preference  rights  to  bona  fide 
occupants  or  other  meritorious  claimants. 
The  preference  rights  proposed  to  be  granted 
would  be  subject  to  "•  •  •  such  restric- 
tions, exceptions,  and  other  conditions  as 
he  (the  Secretary)  may  find  to  be  needed 
In  order  to  prevent  speculation,  facilitate 
settlement,  or  otherwise  protect  the  public 
interest." 


Appendix  B 
small  tract  act 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  de- 
velopment of  land  is  that  the  development 
of  subsurface  values  is  often  Inconsistent 
with  the  development  of  surface  values.  In 
particular,  the  development  of  land  for  res- 
idential, business,  recreational,  and  com- 
munity purposes  is  often  Inconsistent  with 
the  development  of  the  minerals  underlying 
those  lands.  The  impact  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leasable  minerals  such  as  oil 
and  gas  upon  the  surface  of  land  can  be 
limited,  but  the  development  of  other  min- 
erals In  the  category  of  those  locatable  under 
the  US.  mining  laws,  such  as  the  hard  rock 
minerals,  can  greatly  handicap  or  even  pre- 
vent the  proper  development  of  the  land 
for  surface  purposes 

Section  2  of  the  Small  Tract  Act  of  June 
1,  1938,  as  amended  (43  U.SC,  sec,  682b), 
provides  that  each  patent  for  a  tract  bought 
under  that  act  shall  contain  a  reservation 
to  the  United  States  of  all  the  mineral  de- 
posits together  with  the  right  to  prospect 
for.  mine,  and  remove  them.  This  provision 
permits,  subject  to  the  promtilgation  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  development  of  the  reserved  minerals 
under  the  applicable  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  by  regulation  made  the  reserved  leasable 
minerals  subject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws, 
but  he  has  not  made  the  mining  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  reserved  minerals. 
Since  there  is  no  provision  in  either  the 
mining  laws  or  the  Small  Tract  Act  to  protect 
surface  values  and  improvements,  to  permit 
the  development  of  minerals  under  the  min- 
ing laws  could  cause  serious  loss  to  surface 
owners.  TTiere  is  not  such  a  great  danger 
with  respect  to  minerals  subject  to  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  since  under  those  laws  there 
is  opportunity  to  establish  terms  and  con- 
ditions necessary  to  make  reasonable  ad- 
justment between  surface  and  subsurfsre 
development. 

Even  though  the  minerals  in  patented 
small-tract  lands  have  not  been  opened  to 
appropriation  under  the  US,  mining  laws, 
the  possibility  thereof  has  probably  retarded 
the  development  of  the  full  surface  poten- 
tial of  such  lands.  Prospective  intensive 
developers  could  well  hesitate  to  invest  the 
large  sums  of  money  required  for  such  de- 
velopment in  the  light  of  the  jsossiblllty 
that  surface  values  may  l>e  entirely  destroyed 
by  activities  under  the  U.S.  mining  laws. 


Appendix  C 

The  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  (61  SUt  414: 
48  use.  364a-364e)  has  not  achieved  Its 
objective  of  facilitating  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  in  Alaska  and  to  make 
more  rapidly  available  lands  suitable  for 
commercial  and  industrial  use  than  was  pos- 
sible under  laws  then  In  effect.  The  origi- 
nal bill  authorized  the  private  or  public 
sale  of  certain  Alaskan  land  which  the  Sec- 
retary might  classify  for  such  di.spositlon. 
The  bin  provided  that  patent  should  not 
Issue  until  survey,  but  contemplated  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  entire  fee  in  the 
land  to  the  purchaser  after  sale,  and  con- 
tained no  provision  for  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates  of  purchase,  the  delay   of   issuance 
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of  paten*  a.'ter  s^le.  or  the  submission  of 
proof  by  a  purchaser  of  use  of  the  land 
conforming  to  Us  classification.  The  btU 
was  amencied  to  Include  provision  for  Issu- 
ance of  certmcat^s  of  purchase  and  the 
Department  objected  to  such  Inclusion,  but 
the  amendments  prevailed.  The  law  has 
been  Interpreted  as  requiring  proof  to  be 
filed  within  3  years  after  Issuance  of  the 
certificate  of  purchase,  otherwise  forfeiture 
of  the  moneys  paid  to  the  Government  for 
the  land  results  (62  ID  243,  251).  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  Implicitly  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  operations  under  the  Alaska 
Public  Sale  Act  by  Private  Law  654  (84th 
Cong..  2d  sess.)  of  May  18.  1956.  authorizing 
in  certain  circumstances  that  an  extension 
of  time  to  perform  certain  acts  be  granted 
to  Matanu.ska  Valley  Lines.  Inc  .  and  to  Joe 
B'utckard  and  Russell  Swank. 

We  are  informed  that  Issuance  of  certlfl- 
CHtea  of  purchase  has  not  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient; predicate  upon  which  loans  may  be 
obtained.  Without  adequate  financing,  de- 
velopment 1.S  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  re.^tric*:ve  provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Public  .Sale  Act.  requirements  for  publica- 
tion, acreage  limitation  of  160  acres,  and 
withholding  of  patent  until  proof  of  com- 
pliance are  not  conducive  to  effectuation  of 
the  purtxj.ses  of  the  law. 


following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek;  and 

H.R.  2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Ferraro. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By   iinanimou.s  consent,   leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr    Dingell.  for 

June  22.  1961.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Ch.amberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CONTE".  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  22.  1961. 

Mr.  SiLER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE',  for  20  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
June  22.  1961. 

Mr.  Alger  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE',  for  60  minutes  each,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  22.  1961:  Friday.  June  23,  1961; 
and  Monday.  June  26,  1961. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becaey; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis: 

S.  70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay  (Joe  Mah) : 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell  (Bill  Mah); 

S.  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Kwo-Wei  Chen; 

S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>octor 
Nobutaka  Azuma; 

S.  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hob  Yuen 
Woo: 

S.  395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lavari: 

S  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asa  to  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asa  to  ; 

8.441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou    (Statheron); 

S.  452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry: 

S.  485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward Pifer; 

S.  746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong: 

S.  759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  Reeder: 

S.  865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
B  irbara  Krzak; 

S.921.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras;  and 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Foo 
Chlen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
i^at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.-ent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patm.-\n- 

Mr.  S.-\NT.\NGELO. 

(The  follow;n£:  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  C'  .NTF  and  to  include  ex- 
t:aneous  matter;  < 

Mr,  DooLEY. 

Mr  Short. 

Mr.  Cl'rtis  o:  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hall. 

'The  following  Member  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M-CoRM\cK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mi".   F.ARESTEIN. 


ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

M:-.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 

that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Juvenile  Division  within 
or  In  connection  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Youth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such 
Juvenile  Division,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  children  15  years 
of  age  or  older";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Federal-aid  airport  program  and  of  the 
program  for  the  establishment  of  air  navi- 
gation facilities.  Region  1,  New  York.  NY 
Bureau  of  Facilities  and  Materiel,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  June  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  fur  seal  operations  and 
administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands    Bu- 


reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  U.S.  P^sh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  cer- 
tain components  of  Corporal  missiles  under 
Department  of  the  Army  negotiated  flxed- 
prlre  subcontracts  awarded  by  Ollflllan 
Bros  ,  Inc  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif,,  to  Motorola, 
Inc.  Western  Military  Electronics  Center. 
Phoenix.  Ariz  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1058  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  re- 
port pertaining  to  negotiations  with  the 
Crow  Creek  iuid  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indian 
Tribes,  which  relates  to  a  letter  submitted 
on  January  13.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1059  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  dissolve  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purpKises";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  Xm.  reports  of  -com- 
mittees were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper  cal- 
endar, as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  351.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  HJl.  7677.  a  bill  to  Increase 
for  a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
555).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  352.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  5963.  a  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  the  verti- 
cal clearance  of  bridges  to  be  construct.-d 
across  the  Mississippi  River;  without  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No  5561 .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS-  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  5852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Michigan;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No  557; .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  537.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  re- 
striction on  the  conveyance  of  surplus  land 
for  historic-monument  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  558).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  539.  An  act  to  make  na- 
tionals. American  and  foreign,  eligible  for 
certain  scholarships  under  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944.  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  559).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  • 

Mr,  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  pay  In  advance  for  required  publi- 
cations, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  560).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  un  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S  796.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  surplus  personal  property  by 
State  distribution  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
561).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H  R.  7576.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  562).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R  7787  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  planning  new  or  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services  as  a  part  of 
comprehensive  planning  for  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7788  A  bill  to  authorize  the  classifi- 
cation, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  luban.  business,  and  occupancy 
sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CUNNINGHAM   (by  request): 
H  R    7789    A  bill  to  authorize  the  classlfi- 
calion.  segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land    for    urban,    business,    and    occupancy 
sites,    to    repeal    obsolete    statutes,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MULTER: 
H  R   7790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  ns  amended,  section  18 
(d)    of    the   Federal    Deposit    Insurance   Act. 
and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   MURRAY : 
H  R    7791    A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion  and   publication  of   foreign   commerce 
and  trade  statistics,  and  for  other  purpose-s; 
to  the   Committee  on  Post   OfHce   and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H  R    7792    A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvest  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions;   to   the    Committee   on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr    SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  7793    A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  services  furnished  to 
aged    beneficiaries    under    the   old-age,    sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  7794  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
prant  the  court  certain  Jiu-lsdlctlon  over 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Mr.    SIKES: 
H.R  7795    A    bill    to    direct    the    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  research  pro- 
gram In  order  to   determine   means   of   Im- 
proving the  conservation  of  game  and  food 
fish  in  dam  reservoirs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    SPENCE: 
HR.7796.  A   bill    to   amend   certain    lend- 
ing limitations  on  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion loans  applicable  to  national   banks;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 
By  Mr    WICKERSHAM: 
H.R  7797.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv   Mr     HOLIFIELD: 
H  R  7798.  A  bill  to  r.mend  various  sections 
of    the    Atomic    Energy    Act    of    1954,    as 
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amended,  and  the  EURATOM  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mrs  KELLY: 
H  R.  7799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  plaimlng 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  in  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  DEVINE: 
H.R.7a00.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  to  provide  for  Uie  esUblishment  of  a 
trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
grants  under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By    Mr     SHORT: 
H.R.  7801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvest  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   FOUNTAIN: 
H-R.  7802.  A    bill    to    provide    for    periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.   7803.  A   bill    to  provide   for   periodic 
congressional    review   of    Federal    grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  government; 
to   the   Committee  on   Goverrmient   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7804.  A    bill    to   provide    for   periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  7805.  A    bin    to    provide    for   periodic 
congressional    review   of    Federal    grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  government; 
to    the    Committee   on    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

Bv  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  7806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
additional  criteria  for  selection  of  persons 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  to  re- 
quire additional  Information  on  the  affidavit 
filed  by  each  applicant  for  scholarship  or 
fellowship;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R  7807.  A  bin  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  in  1964  and  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri. 
HR.7808.  A    bill    to   provide    for   periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.  7809.  A    bin    to    Improve    the    active 
duty    promotion    opportunity   of   Air   Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  7810.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cult  lu-e  to  permit  the  harvest  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR.  7811.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    au- 
thorizing  the  Crooked   River  Federal  recla- 
mation project  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation 
of   additional   lands;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ZELENKO: 
HR  7812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration   of   contractors   of    migrant    agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr    CORBETT: 

HR  7813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection aiad  publication  of  foreign  commerce 
and  trade  statistics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   PELLY: 

H.R  7814.  A  bni  to  provide  for  peri(Xlic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr    SAYLOR: 

HJ.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md.,  ai'.d  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MERROW: 

H.  Con.  Res  340.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  trade  by  Cuba  of 
prisoners  for  tractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H  Res.  353.  Resolution  congratulating  the 

Congress   of   the   Republic  of   Chile  for   150 

years  of   liberty   and  democracy   on   July   4, 

1961;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H  Res.  354.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
flag  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  Res.  356.  Resolution  urging  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  facilitate  our 
scientific  programs  by  collecting  Informa- 
tion and  data  derived  from  past  Federal 
scientific  research  and  development  and 
making  It  available  at  a  central  location  to 
Federal  agencies  currently  engsiged  in  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
A.stronautlcs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  respectfully  requesting  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  particu- 
larly those  Members  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion to  Congress,  to  provide  additional  sugar 
quotas  for  domestic  growers,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introductd  a:id 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  7815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Addeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  7816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetanlna 
Paola   Angelone;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anna  Teresa  Angelone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 

Spagnolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  7819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flo- 

rlnda  M.  Crlstofarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Jvidiclary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  7820.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Ersnia 
Maria  Glovanna  Sataatelll;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H  R.  7821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Cermin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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relief     o:     Mr<-- 
:    to  the  C'  m- 


By  Mrs    PFOST: 
H  R    7822    A    bill    for    the 
Crsoiina  Cianflone  lallcnard' 
mittee  on  the  Judiclary 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado; 
HR   7823    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N. 
DufT;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    .SAN'TANGELO ; 
H  R  7824    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Hamburg  Tang;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
aiid  referred  as  follows: 

183  By  Mr  KING  of  Utah:  Petition  of  the 
Utah  Water  ai.d  Power  Board  adopted  on  May 
19.  1961.  supportmg  the  Dixie  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

184  ALSO,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Bountiful.  Utah,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  expedite  the  planning 
tuid  construction  of  power  transmission  lines 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 


SENATE 


\\'f  I'M  -^; 


v^ 


'  II ; ; 


Tfie  Senate  :n.et  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  'o  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

The  Chapla.n.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s.  D  D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
altars  of  pr  lyer  where,  in  high  moments 
of  unclouded  fai' h.  moods  of  doubt  which 
often  assail  u.s  seem  treason  to  that 
changele.ss  world  where  Thou  dost 
reign  in  the  uninvaded  realm  of  the  ex- 
cellent and  the  true.  Fmdintc  here  the 
gifts  of  pardon  and  peace,  may  the  mem- 
ory of  Thy  past  mercies  mingle  like 
sweet  incense  with  a  strengthening  as- 
surance of  Thy  present  nearness  which 
no  malignity,  nor  cruel  violence  of  man's 
devising,  can  .snatch  from  those  whose 
niinds  are  stayed  on  Thee 

Make  this  storied  Chamber  of  our  na- 
tional life  a  place  of  vision,  a  lighthouse 
of  hope  lifted  above  the  raging  floods  of 
human  disaster  and  distress.  May  those 
who  here  speak  for  the  Nation  be  the 
architect's  of  a  new  order  for  peace  and 
justice  and  freedom  for  men  in  all  the 
earth.  Sc-nd  forth  Thy  servants  here 
to  waiting  tasks,  grateful  for  a  precious 
heritage  worth  living  for  and,  if  need  be. 
dying  for,  and  with  a  deathless  cause 
that  no  weapon  that  has  been  formed 
can  defeat. 

lii  Thy  might  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
make  us  strong.  'We  ask  it  in  the  Re- 
deem''r's  nam*^      Amen. 


House  had  passed  the  bill  ^S.  304)  for 
the  relief  of  Ana  Lekos,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  1343  >  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Tung  Hui  Lin,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Puglisi; 

H.R.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
AndreoU  D'Attore: 

H.R.  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Stevens: 

H.R.  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hya- 
cinth Louise  Miller; 

H  R.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

HR.  1391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam; 

H  R.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EN  2 
Hideo  Chuman.  U.S.  Navy: 

H  R.  1486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenta  A.  Messer; 

H.R  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nido: 

HR.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Haberle; 

H  R.  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George  Boudoures; 

H  R  1706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michiko  Flores; 

H  R  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
.Amlna   Youssif   Cosino    (nee  Slmaan); 

H  R  2656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  B.  Ketchum; 

HR.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
Collins: 

HR.3862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Eklward  C   Campbell; 

H  R  3863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W    Hackney,  of  Port  Worth.  Tex  : 

HR.  4381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
H    Hanson; 

HR.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1962,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  .metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HR.4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  7,  1946.  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act;  and 

HR.  5501.  An    act    for    the    relief   of   Mrs 
David  Ishmael.  Manhattan,  Kans. 
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THE  JOURN.AL 
On  request  of  M:-    .Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  20    196!    -.vas  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 
A  me-s.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by    Mr    Maurer.   one   of   its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis; 

S.  70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglni 
Hay  (Joe  Maht ; 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Ngim 
Bell  (Bill  Mah); 

S.  186,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  William 
Kwo-Wel  Chen; 

S  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobu- 
taka  Azuma; 

S.  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hob  Yuen 
Woo; 

S.  395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Lavari; 

S.  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asato  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asato); 

S.  441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopi  Sta- 
therou  (Statheron); 

S.  452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V 
Lohry; 

S,  485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Edward  Pifer; 


S.  746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong; 

S  759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako  Su- 
zuki Reeder; 

S  865  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Barbara  Krzak; 

S.921.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz   Barras; 

S.  1093  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Foo 
Chlen; 

H  R.  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek;  and 

H  R  2346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Ferraro. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R,  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Pugllsl; 

H  R.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Andreoll  DAttore; 

H  R.  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W  Stevens; 

H  R.  1383  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth 
Louise  Miller; 

HR.  1390  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

HR  1391  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam; 

H  R  1459  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EN  2 
Hideo  Chuman,  US  Navy; 

H  R  1486  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenta  A  Mes.ser; 

H  R  1499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nldo; 

HR  1507  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Haberle; 

HR.  169«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George  Boudoures; 

HR.  1706  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Mlchlko  nores; 

H  R  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amlna  Youssif  Cosino   mee  Slmaan); 

HR  2656  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  B  Ketchum, 

H  R.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
Collins; 

HR.  3862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  C  Campbell; 

HR.  3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W.   Hackney,  of   Fort   Worth,   Tex.; 

HR  4381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
H.  Hanson;  and 

HR,5501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
David  Ishmael,  ManhatUn.  Kans.;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1962,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HR,  4913,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION     ul-     DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  un- 
der the  i-ule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Irrigation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
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and  Insular  Affairs  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Public 
Buildings  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  pennitted 
to  sit  during  todays  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    ON    THURSDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorpanization  and  In- 
ternational Orpanizations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
permitted  to  meet  dming  tlie  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.<;  ."^o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate    the   following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
On,  PoLLimoN  Act,  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  drfift  uf  proposed  legli>latlon  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

ESTABLI.SHMENT     OF     A     JCVENHJE     DiVISTON     IN 

CoNNixnoN    With    District   or   Colvmbia 

YOtTTH   COR«BCTIONAL   CCNTtH 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prop>08ed  legislation  to 
jirovlde  for  the  establishment  of  a  Juvenile 
Division  within  or  In  connection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Youth  Correctional 
Center,  and  to  authorize  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  commit  to  such  Ju\onlle  Division,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
children  15  years  of  age  or  older  (with  an 
accompanying  papon  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

Rfpoet  on  Review  of   Pfdehal-Aid  Airport 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  Federal-aid 
airport  program  and  of  the  program  for  the 
establishment  of  air  navigation  facilities, 
region  1.  New  York,  K.Y.,  Bureau  of  Facili- 
ties and  Materiel,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
June  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Review  or  Fir  Seal  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  fur  seal  operations 
and  administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  I>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior dated  June  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing repc>rt):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment   Op.TviMoii? 


Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing  of  Cer- 
tain CoMPONE?<rrs  of  Corporal  Missiles 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
pricing  of  certain  components  of  Corporal 
missiles  under  Department  of  the  Army  ne- 
gotiated fixed-price  subcontracts  awarded  by 
GllftUan  Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to 
Motorola,  Inc.,  Western  Military  Electronics 
Center,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  dated  June  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Jlt)icial  Coneerence  or  the 
United    States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  held  at  Washington,  DC, 
March  13-14,  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
rejxirt) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  refeiTed  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of    the 
State  of  Florida;   to  the  Conimlttee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"House  Memorial  2963 

'Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  commending  two  pioneers  In  the 
U.S.  sugar  Industry.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Mott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  th«  U.S. 
Sugar  Corp.  and  Mr  Harry  T.  Vaughn, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp  ,  and  urg- 
ing Congress  to  provide  additional  sugar 
cane  quotas  for  domestic  sugar  cane  grow- 
ers 

"Whereas  the  svigar  cane  industry  in  Flor- 
ida has  made  tremendous  progress  ovtr  the 
past  30  ye.ars;  and 

"Whereas  this  sugar  Industry  Is  at  present 
showing  Increased  growth  with  several  new 
mills  In  the  process  of  construction,  thereby 
adding  greatly  to  Florida's  economy;  and 

"Whereas  this  progress  has  been  made 
largely  through  the  efTorts  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  f.nd  Mr.  Harry  T.  V'auglm  as 
a  result  of  their  foresight,  research  activity. 
and  financial  backing  of  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Corp  ;  and 

"Whereas  their  development  of  the  sugar 
cane  varieties  which  produce  high  yields, 
has  made  It  possible  for  domestic  growers 
to  participate  in  the  profitable  growing  of 
this  vital  agricultural  crop  so  necessary  to 
our  health:  and 

"Whereas  this  goal  has  been  accomplished 
only  after  years  of  great  expenditure  of 
funds,  hard  work,  and  efficiency  of  operation 
tinder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr. 
Vaughn:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  now  apparent  that  there 
Is  the  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  Congri?ss  to 
increase  sugar  quotas  for  the  mainland  do- 
mestic growers  as  a  result  of  the  removing 
of  the  quota  pre\  lously  assigned  Cuba;  and 

"Whereas  the  long  agricultural  season  en- 
joyed throughout  Florida  Is  Ideal  for  the 
maximum  prodtictlon  of  sugar  cane;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of  rich 
and  fertile  soil  in  Florida  suitable  for  the 
expansion  of  the  sugar  Industry  now  being 
developed  esp>eclally  arotmd  the  Lake  Okee- 
chobee area;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  desires  to  urge  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  assure  our  domestic  growers  that 
they  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  development  of  this  In- 
dustry: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Renolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Florida  Legislature  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Members  of  th?  US. 
Congress  and  particularly  those  members  of 


the  Florida  delegation  to  Congress,  to  pro- 
\ide  additional  sugar  quotas  for  domestic 
growers:  and  be  it  further 

"Resoli'cd,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  ol  Florida." 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PASTORR  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell]  and  myself,  I  submit 
a  certified  copy  of  Resolution  687  en- 
titled: "Resolution  Memorializing  Con- 
gress Requesting  That  the  Measure  To 
Establish  a  Park  in  Providence  at  the 
Location  of  the  Spring  Where  Roger 
Williams,  Our  Founder,  First  Landed,  Be 
Made  a  Memorial  Park  in  Honor  of  His 
Contribution  to  Religious  Liberty,  Be 
Enacted,"  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at  the 
January  session  1961,  and  approved  by 
the  Governor. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and,  imder 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  687 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  request- 
ing that  the  measure  to  establish  a  park 
in  Providence  at  the  location  of  the  spring 
where  Roger  Williams,  our  founder,  first 
landed,  be  made  a  memorial  park  in  honor 
of  his  contribution  to  religious  liberty, 
be  enacted 

Whereas  when  Roger  Williams  came  to 
Rhode  Island  he  found  it  in  possession  of 
four  Indian  tribes.  He  was  exiled  from 
Massachusetts  because  of  his  insistence  ujKin 
complete  religious  freedom  which  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Puritan  leaders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  be- 
lieved implicitly  that  there  should  be  a 
separation  of  chtu-ch  and  state.  Warned 
that  he  was  to  be  returned  to  England  for 
his  controversial  doctrines,  he  took  the 
wintery  overland  Indian  path  to  secure  pro- 
tection from  the  Indians.  Warned  by  his 
friends  that  he  would  do  well  to  find  relief 
from  persecution,  he  finally  settled  near  a 
spring  on  the  banks  of  the  Moshassuck 
River,  near  what  is  known  now  as  North 
Main  Street,  diagonally  across  from  the  site 
of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  naming  the  settle- 
ment Providence.  He  later  wrote:  "And 
having  in  a  sense  of  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence unto  me  in  my  distress  called  the 
place  Providence  ";  and 

Whereas  in  a  recommendation  of  our  Col- 
lege Hill  report  which  defined  the  pattern  for 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  ancient 
part  of  the  city  of  Providence,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  establishment  of  a 
park  in  memory  of  Roger  Williams,  oxir 
founder,  at  the  special  spring  where  he  first 
landed,  the  clearance  of  the  depressed  area 
would  be  the  key  to  the  renewal  and  devel- 
opment of  both  the  College  Hill  area  and 
downtown  Providence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  now  earnestly  re- 
quest Congress  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment In  the  city  of  Providence  of  a  National 
Roger  Williams  Memorial  Park,  asking  that 
explicit  attention  be  given  to  the  measure 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  such  a  memorial  park. 
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ihereby  emphasizing  for  a.'.\  iime  R^-ger  Ww 
;iains'  adherence  to  reagious  liberty;  re- 
questing the  Senators  and  Congresamen  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  work  assiduously  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure  and  directing  the  secretary 
'f  state  to  transmit  to  them  and  ail  other 
Members  of  Congress  through  proper  author- 
ities diiy  certified  copies  of  this  resolution. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  OR- 
DER OF  UNITED  AMERICAN  ME- 
CHANICS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  Piesident.  Burke- 
mont  Council  No  44,  Junior  Older  of 
United  American  Mechanics  of  Morgan- 
ton.  N C.  hai  adopted  a  resolution  which 
IS.  in  substance,  a  petition  to  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  has  for  more  than  a 
century  zealously  labored  to  defend  and 
support  the  US  Constitution  and  the  free- 
dom It  pro'.ides;  striven  to  promote  the  ■ael- 
fare  of  the  Nation  and  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  citizens;  supported  the 
public  schoi;!  system  and  the  belief  In  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state;  opposed  unre- 
stricted immigration  and  combated  commu- 
munism.  and  has  endeavored  to  make  its 
members  better  men,  truer  citizens  and 
strong   patriots;   and 

Whereas  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
order  remain  unchanged  and  its  beliefs  In 
these  matters  are  unalterable:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolicd  by  the  Burkemont  Council  44 
assembled  this  23d  day  of  May  1961.  in  the 
city  of  Morganton.  N.C..  That  It  affirms  all 
of  the  above  and  declares  its  opinion  on  the 
following  specific  issues: 

1  That  the  U.S  Constitution  should  be 
supported  by  all;  that  rigid  adherence  and 
conformity  to  it  be  practiced;  that  every 
effort  should  be  exercised  to  keep  it  intact 
and  thus  safeguard  the  priceless  freedoms 
which  it  guarantees; 

2.  That  liberalizing  amendments  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  are  unalterably  opposed;  the 
continuance  of  admission  of  hordes  of 
refugees  admitted  in  excess  of  the  quota 
and  nonquota  immigrants  coming  in  under 
the  existing  law  is  also  opposed; 

3  That  as  longtime  strong  advocates  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  we  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Federal  or  State  aid  to 
private  educational  institutions;  that  we 
also  hold  that  grants  to  Individuals  in  lieu 
of  institutions  are  but  a  subterfuge  and 
should  be  denied; 

4.  That  there  is  the  utmost  urgency  for 
our  people  to  be  alerted  and  better  informed: 
and  that  they  act  fast  against  the  mounting 
Communist  threats:  that  legislative  meas- 
ures be  carried  out  to  combat  and  curb 
communism  in  our  Nation,  and  that  they 
support  vigorously  all  efforts  which  would 
forestall  the  intervention,  domination  and 
control  and  colonization  by  International 
communism  in  other  areas  of  the  new  world; 
3.  That  the  foreign  aid  program,  which 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  some 
and  whose  benefits  have  been  questioned  by 
many,  be  curtailed,  so  that  relief  may  be 
granted  the  worker  and  taxpayer.  We  are 
all  victims  of  the  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  policies  followed  by  the  United  States. 
As  taxpayers  we  foot  the  bill  for  foreign  aid; 
as  workers  i  who  are  also  taxpayers)  we  find 
our  Jobs  are  gone  because  of  foreign  com- 
peUtion  made  possible  through  the  ship- 
ments of  dollars  overseas; 


6.  That  Flag  Day  should  be  designated  a 
legal  holiday  and  that  the  flag  should  Ise  dis- 
played on  or  near  diplomatic  establishments 
abroad,  and  should  be  flown  more  frequently 
at  home; 

7  That  we  favor  the  proposal  of  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  an  advance 
training  and  development  center  to  be  known 
as  Freedom  Academy  The  principal  func- 
tion would  be  the  development  of  syste- 
matic knowledge  about  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy  and  to  explore  and 
study  the  methods  and  means  to  provide 
counteraction  by  private  citizens,  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  to  supplement  the 
means  and  methods  already  t>elng  used  by 
governmental  agencies  and  jiersons  in  Gov- 
ernment ser\lce; 

8.  That  we  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nolly amendment  which  would  decrease 
rights  and  authority  of  Congress  and  sub- 
ject this  country  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  some  of  whose 
judges'  background,  purposes  and  Ideologies 
are  In  conflict  with  our  own:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  State  secretary  be  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress and   to  each  Senator  from  this  State. 

Committee: 

E.    C.    ISENHOUR. 

Councilor. 
R.  C    Hauser. 
B    R    Whisnant. 


APFmAVIT  PROVISION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
vei-sity  Professors,  opposing  the  affidavit 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  UNivERsrrT  or 
Southern  California  Chapter  or  the 
American  Association  or  University  Pro- 
fessors 

Whereas  the  constitutionality  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  required  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  question- 
able since  the  affidavit  attempts  to  restrict 
what  one  may  believe  as  well  as  what  one 
may  do;  and 

Whereas  a  student  Is  faced  with  the  Impos- 
sible task  required  by  the  affidavits  of  de- 
termining his  belief  In  an  organization  which 
believes  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  unconstitutional  methods:  and 

Whereas  the  affidavit  Imbues  the  act  with 
the  nature  of  a  political  test  oath  and  there- 
by poses  the  grave  issue  of  Federal  control  of 
education:  and 

Whereas  the  affidavit  runs  counter  to  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom  which  per- 
mits vigorous  Inquiry  into  all  points  of  view 
in  rational  discussion,  a  condition  basic  to 
the  very  processes  of  higher  education;  and 
Whereas  the  act  singles  out  university  and 
college  students  from  all  other  groups  receiv- 
ing Federal  support  in  the  requirement  of  a 
disclaimer  affidavit  to  establish  their  Inno- 
cence of  unsupported  suspicion  of  subver- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  affidavit  and  the  oath  can 
neither  create  nor  compel  loyalty,  and  are 
accordingly  self-defeating;  and 

Whereas  the  affidavit  violates  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  of  Jurisprudence 
that  an  individual  is  presumed  innocent  un- 
til proven  guilty:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors: 

1.  That  the  affidavit  provision  of  th«  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  un- 
equivocally opposed  and  condemned;  and 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Callfornlas  U.S.  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  re8f)ect- 
fuliy  urged  to  supf>ort  vigorously  the  repeal 
of  said  affidavit,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

3.  That  the  faculty  senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  Is  commended  for 
its  action  of  May  18.  1960.  of  protesting  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  and  is  urged  to  reaffirm 
this  position  and  to  petition  California's  U  S 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  work  actively  for  the  repeal 
of  said  affidavit,  and 

4.  That  the  board  of  trustees,  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  student  senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  are  respectfully 
urged  to  take  a  stand  against  said  affidavit 
and  to  petition  California's  US  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
do  likewise:  and 

5  That  the  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  is  respectfully 
requested  to  furnish  each  student  applying 
for  benefits  under  said  act  with  a  copy  of 
this  resolution 

Executive  Council.  University  of  South- 
ern California.  AAUP:  Totten  J  Ander- 
son, Russell,  L.  Caldwell.  Edgar  Ewlng. 
C.  Roger  Freberg.  Wlllard  Geer.  Ken- 
neth A.  Harwood.  Bernard  Kantor, 
Arthur  J  Knodel.  Norman  Kharasch, 
Edward  C  McDonagh,  Charles  E.  Mey- 
ers, Victor  S.  Nettervllle,  Edwin  C  Rob- 
bins.  Georges  Sabagh.  Georgene  Sew- 
ard, William  H  Werkmelster,  Donald 
Wilson,  Ronald  Freeman,  treasurer: 
Gerald  Larue,  secretary;  William  C 
Hlmstreet.  vice  president;  William  H 
Perkins,  preside nr 


NEW  YORK  RESOLUTIONS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  resolutions — one  fi-om 
the  Village  Board  of  Port  Henry.  Essex 
County.  N.Y.,  urging  increased  Federal 
aid  in  constructing  a  sewage  disposal 
plant:  one  from  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Monroe  County  urging 
support  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ect for  Rochester  Harbor;  and  one  from 
the  Young  Republican  Club  of  Ulster 
County  concerning  the  tractors-for- 
prisoners  deal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  and  the  New  York  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  will  require  the 
village  of  Port  Henry  to  build  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant; 

Whereas  at  the  present  time,  the  amount 
of  Federal  aid  and  State  aid  available  for 
such  a  project  would  be  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  project's  total  cost; 

Whereas  at  the  present  time,  the  village 
of  Port  Henry  could  not  burden  Its  taxpayers 
with  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  a  project; 

Whereas  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  village 
of  Port  Henry  realizes  the  need  for  a  sewage 
disposal  plant:   Now,   therefore.  It  It  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  village  of  Port  Henry 
realizing  the  need  for  the  construction  of 
the  sewage  disposal  plant,  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  the  construction  of  such  a  facility 
providing    the    Federal    and    State    Oovern- 
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ments  will  increase  the  amount  of  aid  for 
such  a  project  to  two-ihlrds  of  the  cost;  and 
It  further  be 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  following:  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Hon  Carleton  J.  King,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washlntgon,  DC;  Hon.  Grant  W. 
Johnson,  Tlconderoga.  NY.;  Hon.  Kenneth 
B  Keating,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC  :  Hon  Eustls  Paine,  the  Capitol,  Al- 
bany. NY:  Domlntck  Ida.  supervisor.  Mlne- 
vllle,  N  Y  ;  and  the  office  of  the  mayors  of 
Westixjrt.  Tlconderoga.  and  WUlsboro. 

Attest: 

Jane  Phillips, 

Village  Clerk. 

Resolution  or  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the 
County  ok  Monroe 

Resolution    requesting    the    Congress   of    the 

United  States  to  ap))rove  and  appropriate 

moneys  for  a  program  of  development  and 

Improvement  of  Rochester  Harbor 

Whereas  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

(Buffalo    District)     ha;i    heretofore    made    a 

study   of    the    feasibility   of    developing   and 

Improving  Rochester  Hirbor;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  said  studies,  their 
findings  and  recommendations  were  set  out 
in  an  interim  report  dated  January  1960 
titled  "Great  Lakes  Harbors  Study  on  Roch- 
ester Harbor'  ;  and 

Whereas  said  report  recommended  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $2^j  million  for 
deepening,  widening,  .ind  the  construction 
of  a  650-foot  turning  basin  at  Rochester 
Harbor:  and 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  on  July  14, 
1960,  passed  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  in 
which  was  Included  a  development  program 
for  Rochester  Harbor;  and 

Whereas  such  a  prcw^ram  of  development 
and  Improvement  of  Rt Chester  Harbor  would 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  residents  of 
the  City  ol  Rochester  and  the  county  of 
Monroe:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Monroe,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  of  Monroe  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  approve  and 
appropriate  approximately  $2'i  million  to 
develop  and  Improve  Rochester  Harlx)r. 

Sec  2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be.  and  hen-tay  Is,  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  B.  Keating,  the  Honorable 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  the  Honorable  Harold  C. 
OsTERTAG,  and  the  Honorable  Jessica  McC. 
Wris  and  to  the  congres-slonal  budget  com- 
mittee, and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 

Michael  D.  Pastorelle. 

Clerk. 


Resolution     by     Ulster     County      Young 
Republican  Club 

Whereas  the  people  of  Ulster  County,  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  all  other  freedom-loving  citi- 
zens throughout  the  world  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  over  the  Inhumanities 
and  despotic  rule  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
munistic Government  of  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  decency.  Justice  and  liberty  have 
been  ground  under  the  heel  of  Fidel  Castro, 
the  arrogant  dictator  of  Cuba,  clearly  dem- 
onstrating that  the  Cuban  nation  under  Its 
present  leadership  has  no  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  willingly  played  into  the  con- 
niving hands  of  the  ruthless  Castro  by  en- 
couraging American  citizens  to  submit  to 
undisguised  blackmail  by  sending  tractors 
and  or  bulldozers  to  strengthen  the  insult- 
ing Cuban  nation  In  return  for  the  release 
of  political  prisoners:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Ulster  County  express  Its  disap- 
proval of  the  actions  of  President  Kennedy 
for  entertaining  the  thought,  let  alone  the 
encouragement  of  the  United  States  being 
a  party  to  International  blackmail  which 
this  organization  finds  so  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  Nation's  very  recent  annual 
tribute  to  the  gallant  war  dead  of  many 
wars  who  fought  to  make  our  Nation  great; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  at  length  up>on  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  and  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to 
our  U.S.  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Kenneth 
Keating,  and  our  Congressman  J.  Ernest 
Wharton. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H  J  Res  384  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America  (Rept. 
No  440 1. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SEPARATE VIEWS  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  4411 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  ^043)  to  authorize  appiopria- 
tions  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  a.s  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
reiKirt  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  separate  views  of  Senators 
HicKENLoopER  and  Bennett,  and  Repre- 
.sentatives  Van  Zandt.  Hosmer,  and 
Bates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Met- 
calf  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  a.s  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "INCOMPETENCE 
OF  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  —INDIVID- 
UAL AND  SEPARATE  VIEWS  (S, 
REPT.  NO.  439* 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  I  submit  the  report  made  to  it 
by  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  entitled,  "Incom- 
petence of  Staff  Director,  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JamtsI, 
and  the  separate  views  of  myself,  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesidert.  in 
March  of  1960,  one  of  the  Senators  of 
the  subcommittee  received  personal  com- 
plaints  made   to   him   against   Gordon 


Tiflfany,  the  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  by  employees  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  who  were 
working  under  his  direction  and  super- 
vision. At  his  instance  I  diiecled  the 
staff  of  the  subcormnittee  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  basis  for  the  complaints  which 
had   been  received. 

On  March  8.  1960.  as  chaiiman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commi.s.sion  and  to  its 
staff  director,  Mr.  Gordon  Tiffany,  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  copies 
of  a  telegram  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  received,  indicating  that  the 
subcommittee  staff  had  been  instructed 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation. 
In  this  telegram  I  requested  the  co- 
operation of  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  staff.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  responded  promptly  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  his  feeling  that  the 
Commission  should  cooperate  fully.  Be- 
cause of  what  developed  during  this 
preliminary  inquiry,  the  subcommittee 
decided  to  conduct  executive  sessions  and 
not  public  hearings  so  that  there  would 
be  no  impact  or  influence  on  the  con- 
troversial Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  which 
was  pending  legislation  before  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  on  June  3,  6,  and  7, 
1960. 

The  inquiry  into  this  very  sensitive 
agency  was  most  carefully  handled.  At 
no  time  was  any  statement  issued  to  the 
press  concerning  this  subject  matter. 

The  testimony  very  clearly  indicated 
that  Gordon  Tiffany,  the  staff  director, 
had  neither  the  executive  ability  nor  the 
competence  to  be  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  oflBce  in  this  most 
sensitive  agency.  Although  he  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  aforementioned  tele- 
gram from  me.  and  although  he  had 
been  furnished  the  rules  of  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  preliminaiy  inquiry. 
on  June  3.  1960.  some  3  months  after 
the  inquiiT  was  conducted,  he  still  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  subcommittee 
to  act.  Even  at  this  late  date.  Mr.  Tif- 
fany, while  holding  mental  reservations 
regarding  the  subcommittee's  authority, 
had  not  contacted  the  subcommittee 
with  regard  to  clarifying  the  situation. 
He  had  not  contacted  the  suixiommittee 
staff.  He  had  not  contacted  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General — in  fact,  he 
had  not  contacted  anyone  who  ■was  in 
any  position  to  render  him  proper  ad- 
vice. He  had  refused  to  permit  certain 
individuals  within  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  be  intei-viewed  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  the  time  requested; 
he  concurred  with  actions  of  subordi- 
nates in  advising  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion staff  members  that,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  cooperate  and  furnish  signed 
statements  to  the  subcommittee  staff,  no 
action  would  be  taken  against  them, 
which  was  tantamount  to  warnings  to 
subordinates  not  to  cooperate  with  the 
subcommittee.  He  refused  to  permit  the 
review  of  certain  financial  records  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  a  subcom- 
mittee staff  member. 
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Mr,  Tiffany,  during  the  time  of  the 
preliminary  inquiry  and  during  the  time 
that  he  was  a  witness  in  executive  ses- 
sion, consistently  refused  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee  the  names  of 
26  prominent  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  and  clergvTnen  whose  names  at 
his  direction,  had  been  checked  to  de- 
teiTTiine  their  rehability  and  impa-tial- 
ity  in  connection  with  their  appearance 
as  witnesses  before  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

He  finally,  under  p.oddin?  of  the  sub- 
committee, made  such  a  list  available  on 
June  10,  1960,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings.  In  his  initial  testimony 
before  the  .sut)coniniittee.  he  main- 
tained that  .such  Federal  officials  and 
clergymen  had  not  been  given  security 
checks,  but  later  admitted  he  had  such 
a  check  made 

Original  veibatim  transcripts  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Commi.^.sion's  meetings 
had  been  destroyed  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Tiffany  without  obtaining  necessary 
clearance  for  such  action  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  was 
a  violation  of  the  law,  being  in  contra- 
vention of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 
section  368. 

Mr.  Tiffany  had  al.^o  failed  to  comply 
with  civil  service  re-rulations.  He  had 
apparently  relied  on  a  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  employee  without  in 
any  way  making  any  contact  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  sub- 
coniriiittee  found  that  no  performance 
rating  plan  hud  ever  been  submitted  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  thereby 
preventing  any  individual  employee  from 
receivm:^  an  efficiency  rep>ort.  There 
were  other  failures  in  connection  with 
civil  service  requirements  which  need 
not  be  pointed  out  at  this  time. 

The  subcommittee  is  in  no  way  crit- 
icizing the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  We  were  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  the  administration  of  the 
Conimi.-sion  on  Civil  Rights;  the  lack  of 
competence  and  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
Mr.  Tiffany  made  it  quite  clear  that  in- 
efficiency prevailed  in  this  agency.  It 
is  apparent  to  me  that  Gordon  Tiffany's 
subsequent  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Civil  Rights  was  due  to  the 
investigation  conducted  by  this  sub- 
committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMIT!  EES 
As  in  executive  session. 
'  The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  M.  McKlnney,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Switzerland: 

Mercer  Cook,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
potentliiry  to  the  Republic  of  Niger; 

Philip  M  Kal.ser,  of  New  Yorlc.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  con- 
cvirrently  and  without  additional  compen- 
sartlou  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Isl.Tmic  Republic  of 
Mauritania; 

Robinson  Mcrivalne,  cf  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 


b;w5Kad'^r  E:<*.raordi:..iry    and    Plenipotentiary 
to   the  RepMbllc  of  Dahonie":    and 

James  I,<=onard  Re:r.sch,  of  fleorTla,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U  3,  Advisory  Commls- 
slon  on  Information. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Nevberger  I  : 
S,  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  ad- 
ditional lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S  2117.  A   bin   to  fmiend    various   sections 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  EUR  ATOM  Cooperation  Act  of 
19.'i8.  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
8.2118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
I.opinto  Arzaga;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KERR   (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Monro  NET)  : 
S  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  schools 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  educational 
television  stations,   and  public  libraries;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2120.  A  bill   to  amerd  the  act   entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful    restraints    and    mon*»polle8.    and 
for    other   purposes,"   approved   October    15, 
1914;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   ELLENDER    (by  request): 
S.  2121.  A    bill   to   establish   Federal   agri- 
cultural  services   to   Guam,   and    for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr,  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ctjrtis.  Mr.  MtTNDT.  and  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota)  : 

5.2122.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek  compact 
between  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hkuska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 

By  Mr,  JACKSON   (by  request): 

5.2123.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  Judgments  In  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle  Reservation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   McCLELLAN    (by   request): 

5.2124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  the  maximum  capital  of 
the  general  supply  fund;  and 

S.  2125.  A  bin  to  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  grant  easements  In.  over,  or 
upon  real  property  of  the  United  States 
under  control  of  such  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 


By  Mr  ROBERTSON: 

8  ai38  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolana 
loannou  Psaroudls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MAONUSON    (by  request)  : 

S.  2127.  A  bill  to  amend  section  418(b) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magwtjsok  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Vlr,    BYRD   of   West  Virginia    (for 
himself   and    Mr     Randolph)  : 

8,2128,  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  an  annex  to  the 
Grafton  National  Cemetery.  Grafton.  W,  Va  ; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  2129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  Uniied  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GOLDWATER: 

S.J  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D  Foulols. 
retired;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwatek  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which   appear    under   a   separate   heading.) 


CROOKED  RIVER  PROJECT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  MOP^E.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BERCERl.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Crooked  River  Federal  rec- 
lamation project.  Oregon,  to  provide  for 
the  irrigation  of  additional  lands. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  au- 
thorize an  extension  of  the  existing 
Crooked  River  project  to  provide  for  Ir- 
rigation of  2.89q  new  acres  of  land  adja- 
cent to  the  Ochoco  Canal  of  the  author- 
ized Crooked  River  project.  The  water 
supply  for  the  extertsion  could  come 
from  Crooked  River,  as  regulated  by  the 
Prineville  Reservoir. 

The  total  cost  of  the  extension  would 
be  approximately  $1,640,300.  However, 
a  portion  of  this  total  cost  has  already 
been  included  through  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  existing  Crooked 
River  project  canals.  The  cost,  charge- 
able to  this  additional  capacity,  is  esti- 
mated at  $645,300,  leaving  a  balance  of 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  new  fa- 
cilities at  $995,000. 

A  portion  of  the  project  cost  would  be 
repayable  over  a  50-year  period  by  the 
farmers  within  the  project  area.  The 
remaining  payments  would  be  derived 
from  power  revenues  of  the  Dalles  Dam 
project. 

The  extension  of  the  Crooked  River 
project  is  meritorious  and  is  particu- 
larly desirable  because  of  the  crop  pro- 
duction it  will  make  available  in  the 
years  ahead  for  our  rapidly  increasing 
population.  It  constitutes  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  America's  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2116)  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  the  Crooked  River  Federal 
reclamation  project  to  provide  for  the 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands,  introduced 
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by  Mr.  Morse  <for  himself  and  Mrs 
Neuberger>.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ins  ilnr  Affairs. 


SUPPLEMENTATION  OF  EXISTING 
LAWS  AGAINST  UNLAWFUL  RE- 
STRAINTS AND  MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  apprt)priate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  fair  competition,  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  October  15.  1914. 

This  is  a  revision  of  a  bill  introduced 
at  an  earlier  date.  The  modifications  in 
the  bill  are  the  result  of  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S  2120  i  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nop>olies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr  HuMf  HREY,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONSENT  TO  THE  LOWER  NIO- 
BRARA RIVER  AND  PONCA  CREEK 
COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 
OF  NEBRASKA  AND  IOWA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  have  concluded  a  compact  pur- 
suant to  consent  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  August  5.  1953 — Puolic  Law 
191.  83d  Congress.  1st  session,  chapter 
324.  67  Stat,  365— and  the  act  of  May 
29.  1958— Public  Law  85-427.  85th  Con- 
gress. S.  2557.  72  Stat.  147. 

This  compact  undertakes  to  apportion 
the  waters  of  Ponca  Creek  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Niobrara  River  common  to 
the  two  States.  It  is  designated  as  the 
"Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
Compact." 

It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  both  States  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  according  to 
Dan  Jones,  Jr..  director  of  water  re- 
sources for  Nebraska. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  have  the  com- 
pact presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  ratification. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Curtis  I.  as  well  as  the  two  Senators 
from  the  State  of  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDT  and  Mr.  CaseI,  I  introduce  a  bill 
for  these  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately   referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2122)  to  consent  to  the 
Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
compact  between  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  «for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  MAX- 
IMUM CAPITAL  OF  GENERAL  SUP- 
PLY  FUND 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
capital  of  the  general  supply  fund. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, who  stated  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  involve  no  additional  costs 
to  the  Government.  However,  ir.  ac- 
cordance with  existing  procedures,  ap- 
propriations for  capital  will  be  requested 
of  the  Congress  as  the  needs  therefor 
arise.  This  bill,  therefore,  will  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  general  supply 
fund,  but  will  remove  the  ceiling  in  order 
that  additional  supplies,  materials,  and 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  accoimt 
without  exceeding  the  ceiling  imposed 
thereon  by  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  dated  June 
1.  1961.  which  sets  forth  additional  jus- 
tification and  background,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  and  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
mftrks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropr.ately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  <S.  2124)  to  amend  section 
109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  a.'^  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
maximum  capitsl  of  the  general  supply 
fund,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  i-eferred  to  the  Committ-ee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C..  June  1,  1961. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To 
amend  section  109  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  maximum  capital  of  the  general  supply 
fund." 

The  sentence  which  the  enclosed  bill  pro- 
poses to  delete  reads  as  follows:  "The  capital 
of  the  general  supply  fund  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  greater  than  $150,000,000." 

In  the  1962  budget,  the  capital  of  the 
fund  was  estimated  at  $139.1  million  at  June 
30,  1962,  including  $25  million  requested  as 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  1961  and 
$8  million  requested  to  be  appropriated  for 
1962.  It  now  appears  that  sales  of  stores 
stock  items  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
had  been  previously  estimated.  Even  with- 
out considering  sales  increases  to  result 
from  additional  Item  assignments  to  GSA 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  now  ap- 
p>ears  that  capital  requirements  will  exceed 
the  current  statutory  ceiling  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1962.  This  point,  coupled  with 
the  imminence  of  large  additional  Item  as- 
signments from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  present  capital  ceil- 
ing is  inadequate. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  devel- 
oping a  higher  capital  ceiling  figure  to  rec- 


ommend in  place  of  the  current  ceiling  of 
$150  million.  In  this  effort,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
an  amount  that  would  have  some  meaning, 
while  still  leaving  enough  flexibility  so  that 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Prop>erty  Act  for 
this  purpose  would  not  become  a  regular  af- 
fair. It  became  apparent  that,  under  the 
conditions  we  now  face,  there  Is  no  logical 
basis  for  suggesting  any  specific  amount  as 
a  capital  ceiling  for  the  general  supply 
fund.  Here  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  led  to  this  conclusion: 

(a)  We  are  at  present  unable  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  sales  increases  to  result 
from  assumption  of  responsibility  for  supply 
of  additional  items  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  We  do  not  know  at  this  time  how 
these  additional  sales  will  be  handled 
Tliese  decisions  will  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  capital  requirements.  For  items 
supplied  through  Federal  supply  schedules 
there  is  no  capital  requirement  for  this  fund. 
The  same  is  true  of  nonstores  items  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  economical  and  feasible  for 
the  customer  agency  to  pay  the  contractor 
directly.  For  other  nonstores  items,  and  for 
stores  items  shipp>ed  direct  from  supplier  to 
cvLstomer,  the  capital  requirement  is  equiv- 
alent to  atHJUt  12,5  percent  of  annual  sales. 
For  stores  items  shipped  from  stock,  capital 
equivalent  to  about  45  8  percent  of  annual 
sales  is  required. 

(c)  The  foregoing  figures  relate  to  current 
GSA  turnover  rates  and  financial  pro- 
cedures. However,  it  is  planned  for  GSA  to 
take  over  Defense  assets  of  the  items  in- 
volved, which  are  (to  an  extent  now  un- 
known) in  longer  supply  than  would  be  the 
case  with  GSA  assets.  It  would  be  completely 
impractical  for  GSA  to  take  over  only  a  part 
of  the  stocks  of  Items  for  which  we  are  as- 
suming supply  responsibilities.  The  value  of 
the  relevant  assets  is  unknown  at  present. 

( d )  Before  the  takeover  of  Def eiise  assets 
can  proceed,  several  financial  policy  deci- 
sions must  be  made.  These  involve  whether 
takeover  will  involve  GSA  financial  owner- 
ship in  all  cases;  pricing;  the  use  cf  reserves 
to  cover  correction  of  inventory  records  In 
such  matters  as  quantity,  location,  and  con- 
dition, and  other  matters  All  of  these  points 
will  have  a  bearing  on  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate capital  requirement* 

(e)  Stores  shipped  sales  were  $145.5  mil- 
lion in  1959.  and  are  now  etsimated  at  $215 
million  for  1962,  an  Increase  of  nearly  50 
percent  in  3  years  without  any  major  addi- 
tional item  assignments  from  the  DOD.  If 
this  element  of  business  should  increase  at 
a  similar  rate  in  the  following  3  years,  the 
additional  capital  requirements  would  be 
about  $50  million. 

(f )  Motor  pools,  repair  facilities,  and  other 
operations  financed  through  the  fund  are 
growing.  There  is  a  need  for  capital  that  Is 
diCQcult  to  predict,  both  to  establish  new 
facilities  and  to  expand  existing  ones. 

(g)  The  President's  directives  regarding 
accelerated  procurement  and  restricting  off- 
shore proctu-ement,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ments regarding  Defense  supply  discussed 
above,  are  leading  examples  of  the  factors 
which  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  our  oper- 
ations, but  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  is 
certain  that  there  will  continue  to  be  devel- 
opments which  we  cannot  now  foresee.  This 
underscores  the  need  for  a  maximum  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  General  Supply  Fund. 

In  connection  with  the  uncertainties  re- 
garding additional  supply  support  to  the  mil- 
itary services,  referred  to  above,  certain 
points  should  be  made  clear.  In  establish- 
ing the  single  managers  for  general  supplies 
and  industrial  supplies,  the  Department  of 
Defense  decided  to  proceed  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  wealth  of 
information  on  Individual  items  not  pre- 
viously   available,   and   made    it    possible    to 
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make  much  sounder  ultimate  sur.plv-man- 
a^ement  decisions.  One  of  the  side  effects  or 
this  approach,  however,  has  been  to  make 
it  difficult  to  develop  summary  financial  data. 
These  data  will  be  forthcomln?,  so  far  a.s 
(}SA  Is  ccncerned,  only  as  we  mt»ke  decisions 
o^    40.000    or   more    iten.s    of   supply    in    the 

Tmint<  months. 
Because  of  the  factors  cued  above,  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  could  suggest  any  ceiling 
on  General  Supply  Fund  capital  that  would 
have  a  basis  In  logir.  it  should  be  noted 
that  th:s  proposal  In  Itself  does  not  provide 
any  additional  capital  to  the  General  Supply 
pnind.  Capital  can  only  be  secured  through 
appropriation  in  the  regular  manner,  or  by 
transfer  of  assets  which  involve  no  additional 
Federal  outlays.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
other  funds  most  Immediately  Involved 
here — the  four  stock  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — are  not  subject  to  statu- 
tory capital  ceilings.  The  .same  is  true  of  the 
three  industrial  funds  and  other  revolving 
funds  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  Ac- 
cording to  informal  advice  from  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  moft  revolving  funds 
in  civilian  agencies  do  not  have  statutory 
capital  ceilings.  The  history  of  the  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  the  General  Supply  Fund 
itself  Is  Instructive.  There  was  no  such  cell- 
ing on  the  account  during  the  20  years  of 
Its  operation  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
With  the  eatablLshment  of  GSA,  the  Federal 
Property  Act  established  a  celling  of  $75  mil- 
lion in  ly49,  raised  to  $150  million  in  1952, 
amounts  so  far  In  excess  of  the  needs  then 
foreseeable  that  the  ceiling  has  had  no  prac- 
tical effect  until  now.  We  see  no  point  in 
ebtabllshing  another  ceiling  to  cover  another 
span  of  12  years,  even  if  the  relevant  amount 
could  be  estimated,  nor  do  we  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  more  frequent  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Property  Act  for  this  purpose. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  effective  operation 
of  the  General  Supply  Fluid  that  the  at- 
tached legislative  proposal  be  enacted  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  As  noted,  it 
appears  that  we  would  reach  the  present 
celling  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962 
even  without  additional  Defense  supply  sup- 
port. We  expect  to  begin  supplying  large 
quantities  of  additional  items  to  the  mili- 
tary services  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
the  outii>ok  is  that  we  will  require  capital 
In  excess  of  the  present  celling  well  before 
the  next  session  convenes. 

Eiiactment  of  this  proposal  will  Involve 
no  additional  costs  to  the  Goverrunent. 
However.  In  accordance  with  existing  pro- 
cedures, appropriations  for  capital  will  be 
requested  of  the  Cuugress  as  the  need  there- 
for iirLses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnls- 
tratlons  program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  Moork, 

Administrator. 


EASEMENTS  IN.  OVFJl  OR  UPON 
CEPTAIN  REAL  PROPER-ni'  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  McCLFXLAN,  Mr.  Pie.sident.  by 
reque.st,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
referencp  a  bill  to  authorize  executive 
as^encie.s  to  i^rant  ea.scment5  in.  over,  or 
upon  real  property  of  the  United  States 
under  ihe  control  of  such  aeencie.s.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  i.s  bems;  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1961 

I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Pi-esider.t  of  the  Senate  by  the  Admln- 
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istrat.or  of  the  General  Services  .Admin- 
istration under  date  of  June  12.  1961, 
which  sets  forth  a  statement  of  justifica- 
tion for  this  proposal,  bo  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2125  >  to  authorize  execu- 
tive agencies  to  grant  easements  in,  over, 
or  upon  real  property  of  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McCiel- 
LAN  is  as  follows : 

Geneeal  SiHVicrs  Administhation, 

Washington.  DC,  June  12.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
W(vihington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  traiis- 
mltted  herewith  for  referral,  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  agency,  "to  authorize  executive  agen- 
cies to  grant  eafcments  in,  over,  or  upon  real 
property  of  the  United  State  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1961. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  was  prepared  after 
considering  legislation  which  vests  similar 
authority  in  other  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  grant  easements  for  rights-of-way  over, 
in,  and  upon  public  lands  permanently  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  the  use  of  that  de- 
partment, and  other  lands  under  his  con- 
trol, to  a  State,  terrltorj,  Commonwealth, 
or  possession,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  to  a  citizen,  association,  partnership, 
o-  corporation  of  a  State,  territory,  (Common- 
wealth, or  possession  for  enumerated  piir- 
ixises  (10  use.  2668  and  2669).  Both  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  grant  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  any  State,  or  any  agency  or 
polltlca'  subdivision  thereof,  or  to  any  pub- 
lic service  company,  easements  In  and  rights- 
of-way  over  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  which  are  under  his  supervision  and 
control  (38  U.S,C.  5014  and  43  USC.  931a). 
Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
convey  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  any  Government 
owned  or  controlled  approach  road  to  any 
national  cemetery  (24U.S.C.  289). 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  the 
act  of  July  7,  1960  (74  Stat.  363),  authorized 
the  head  of  any  executive  agency  having  con- 
trol over  the  affected  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer, with  or  without  consideration,  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  an  au- 
thorized widening  of  a  public  highway,  street, 
or  alley,  such  Interest  In  such  real  property 
as  he  determines  will  not  be  adverse  to  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
After  discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing 
authority,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  each 
executive  agency  should  have  authority 
similar  to  that  now  vested  In  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  Attorney 
General.  Rather  than  limit  the  grant  of 
such  easements  to  enumerated  purpKises  as 
Is  done  In  10  U.S.C,  2668  and  2669.  It  Is  felt 
advisable  to  permit  the  head  of  the  execu- 


tive agency  having  control  of  property  to 
grant  the  easement  for  such  ptirpose  as  he 
deems  advisable  so  long  as  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  adversely 
affected. 

Except  for  collateral  statutes  such  as  those 
referred  to  above,  present  procedures  for 
granting  such  easements  in  real  property  are 
unsatisfactory.  Under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Admlnl.stmtlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  an  easement  In  real  property  of 
the  United  States  must  be  treated  as  excess 
and  surplus  property  before  the  easement 
may  be  granted.  Such  procedure  Is  un- 
realistic  and   unnecessarily   cumbersome. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  provides  In  section 
1  that  the  executive  agency  having  control 
over  the  affected  real  property  may  grant  an 
easement  therein  only  when  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  It  wUl  not  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
which  has  control  of  real  property  can  best 
determine  whether  the  granting  of  the  ease- 
ment will  Interfere  materially  with  the  use 
of  such  property.  The  grant  will  be  subject 
to  such  reservations,  exceptions,  limitations, 
terms,  conditions,  benefits,  or  burdens  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  bUl  further  au- 
thorizes the  head  of  the  executive  agency  to 
decide  whether  consideration  should  be  ob- 
tained and.  if  so,  the  type.  The  considera- 
tion may  consist  of  an  easement  or  other 
Interest  in  real  property. 

Section  1  of  the  blU  provides  further  that. 
In  connection  with  such  grant,  the  executive 
agency  concerned  may  relinquish  to  the 
State  in  which  the  affected  real  property  Is 
located  such  legislative  Jurisdiction  as  the 
executive  agency  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able. The  relinquishment  would  be  accom- 
plished by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  concerned  notice  of  the  relinquish- 
ment, to  take  effect  upon  acceptance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  such  State 

Under  section  3  of  the  bill  the  Instrument 
granting  the  easement  may  provide  for  ter- 
mination of  the  casement  In  whole  or  In 
any  part  If  there  has  been  (1)  a  failure  to 
comply  with  any  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
grant,  or  (2)  a  nonuse  of  the  easement  for 
a  consecutive  2-year  period  for  the  purpose 
for  which  granted,  or  (3)  an  abandonment 
of  the  easement. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  in- 
tended to  affect  other  laws  relating  to  the 
granting  of  easements,  section  S  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  authority  therein  shall  be 
In  addition  to.  and  shall  not  affect  or  be 
subject  to,  any  other  law  under  which  an 
executive  agency  may  grant  easements. 

In  our  opinion,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bin  would  not  affect  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  GSA  or  any  other  executive  agency 
For  reasons  outlined  herein,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bin  is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's objectives,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Moore. 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  416.b)  (1  » 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OF  1958 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  416 
<b>(l)  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of 
1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the 
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proposed  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  of  purpose  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2127)  to  amend  section 
416<b>(l)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Coirjnittee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Wa.shxngton.  DC.  June  19,  19fil 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  f'le  Senate. 
Waxhiiigton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Presipent  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  "To  amend  section  416(b)  ( 1 )  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.' 

Tlie  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated  June  14. 
1961.  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  proposed  draft  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ai.\n  S  Boyd. 

Chairman . 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  for 
Proposed    Legislation 

Section  416(b)(1)  of  the  act.  among  other 
things,  permits  the  Board  to  exempt  any  air 
carrier  or  class  of  air  carriers  from  the  re- 
quirements of  title  rv  of  the  act.  To  grant 
such  exemption  the  Board  must  find: 

1.  That  compliance  with  the  requirements 
would  be  an  undue  burden  on  the  air  carrier 
by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  of.  or  un- 
usual circumstances  affecting,  the  operations 
of  such  carrier. 

2.  That  compliance  with  the  requirements 
is   not   In   the  public   Interest. 

This  section  of  the  law  has  raised  very 
difficult  questions  of  interpretation,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  applications  for  ex- 
emptions from  section  401  of  the  act  so  as 
Ui  permit  the  furnishing  of  certain  air  trans- 
portation services  without  the  necessity  for 
a  hearing  and  the  grant  or  amendment  of  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  Board  considers  that  an  amend- 
ment of  section  416(b)  that  will  provide 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  standards  govern- 
ing the  grant  of  exemptions  Is  essential  In 
order  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  such 
matters  and  adequately  to  meet  the  Boards 
regulatory  requirements. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  at 
present  stems  from  a  recent  court  decision. 
Pan  American  Ainraps  et  al.  v.  C.A  B.  (261 
P  2d  754  (C  ADC  ,  1958),  cert.  den.  359  VS. 
912  (1959)  )  which  In  a  dictum  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  term  "limited  extent"  as  It 
spp.^ars  in  section  416(b)  has  reference  only 
to  the  preexisting  operations  of  the  air  car- 
rier and  does  not  encompan  the  "limited 
extent"  or  scope  of  the  operations  for  which 
exemption  Is  sought  If  this  Is  the  meaning 
of  the  court's  decision,  the  decision  Is  at 
least  susceptible  to  the  Interpretation  that 
exemptions  would  have  to  be  denied  to  all 
but  the  small  carriers  for  even  so  much  as 
one  flight,  except  In  those  cases  In  which 
a  finding  of  "unusual  circumstances"  Is  pos- 
sible. Further,  under  the  statute  the  "llm- 
t^d  extent'  or  "unusual  circumstances" 
which  the  Board  finds  must  be  related  to  an 
"undue  burden"  on  the  carrier.  As  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  the  "undue  burden" 
must  be  one  that  affects  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  carrier  Itself. 

There  are  numerous  Instances  In  which 
particular   operations  for   which   exemption 


is  sought  may  be  of  limited  nature,  scope, 
or  duration  liecause  limited  In  time,  or  to 
particular  commodities,  or  to  particular 
route  segments,  etc..  and  clearly  In  the 
public  interest,  although  the  totality  of  the 
existing  operations  of  the  carrier  applicant 
may  not  be  of  "limited  extent."'  Also,  often 
service  requirements  of  a  temporary  or  un- 
usual nature  and  not  appropriate  for  dis- 
position through  certification  arise  at  the 
behest  of  the  communities  or  shippers  In- 
volved, under  circumstances  where  the 
existence  of  an  "undue  burden"  on  the  car- 
rier Is  at  least  questionable.  The  Board 
believes  that  the  required  certainty  can  best 
be  attained  and  the  administration  of  this 
Important  area  of  the  Boards  activities 
facilitated  by  (1)  replacing  the  "undue 
burden"  standard  with  the  standard  of  "Im- 
practicable." and  (2)  specifically  empower- 
ing the  Board  to  find  "limited  extent"  or 
"unusual  circumstances"  on  the  basis  of  the 
operations  for  which  exemption  Is  sought. 
In  our  view,  such  a  standard  is  entirely 
consonant  with  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  requirement,  which  has  been 
added,  that  the  Board  also  find  that  such 
operations  will  not  unduly  Impinge  upon 
the  certificated  air  transportation  system 
gives  recogiiltlon  to  the  concern  of  both  the 
Board  and  the  courts  that  exemptions  be 
utilized  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant, 
the  certification  process  under  which  the 
basic  air  transportation  system  Is  to  be 
developed.  See.  eg..  American  Airline'i.  Inc. 
v.  CJI.B  (235  F  2d  845.  850  (C  ADC,  1956). 
cert,  den    353  VS.  905  (1956)  ). 

Under  present  statutory  provisions  the 
Board  has  power  to  exempt  U.S.  air 
carriers  from  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  vmder  the  cir- 
cumstances therein  set  forth,  but  has  no 
corresponding  power  with  respect  to  foreign 
air  carriers.  The  result  is  that  for  any  for- 
eign air  carrier  to  operate  In  air  trans- 
portatl'in  as  a  common  carrier,  no  matter 
under  what  limited  or  special  circumstances. 
It  is  required  to  obtain  a  permit  under  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  after  compliance  with  all 
of  the  related  procedural  requirements.  The 
resulting  delay  has  on  many  occasions 
tended  to  cause  111  will  and  to  Impede  re- 
ciprocal exchajige  of  operating  authority 
with  foreign  nations.  The  draft  legislation 
proix)5ed  therefore  provides  that  the  exemp- 
tion power  of  section  416(b)  be  extended 
to  authorize  exemption  of  foreign  air  car- 
riers and  classes  of  foreign  air  carriers. 

Comparison  With  Existing  Law 

exemptions 

(b)(1)  The  Board  from  time  to  time  and 
to  the  extent  necessary,  may  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
or  any  provision  thereof,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, term,  condition,  or  limitation  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  any  air  carrier  or  class 
of  air  carriers,  or  any  foreign  air  carrier 
or  class  of  foreign  air  carriers,  if  it  finds 
that  the  enforcement  of  this  title  or  such 
provision,  or  such  rule,  regulation,  term, 
condition,  or  limitation  would  be  imprac- 
ticable by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  or 
duration  of,  or  unusual  circumstances  af- 
fecting, either  the  existing  operations  or  the 
operations.  If  any,  for  which  exemption  Is 
sought,  of  such  carrier  or  class  of  carriers 
and  is  not  in  the  public  Interest,  and  that 
the  operations,  if  any,  for  which  exemption 
is  sought  will  not  unduly  impliige  xipon  the 
certificated  air  transjxjrtatlon  system. 


PRESENTATION  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS  TO  MAJ  GEN  BEN- 
JAMIN D.  FOULOIS,  RETIRED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  pres- 


entation of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cro.ss  to  Maj  Gen  Bcnjamir.  D  Foulois, 
retired. 

General  Foulois.  now  neaily  82  years 
old.  began  his  career  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  July  7,  1898.  as  an  en- 
listed man.  He  was  later  commissioned 
in  the  Army.  In  1908  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Aviation  Section  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  he  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  officer  placed 
in  charge  of  the  first  airplane  owned  and 
used  by  the  Aiiny.  This  assignment  had 
its  problems  for  Greneral  Foulois,  because 
he  had  not  been  trained  as  a  pilot.  He 
.secured  much  of  his  training  from  the 
Wright  brothers,  by  correspondence. 
They  must  have  furni.shed  him  with  vei-y 
fine  instructions,  becau.se  he  took  that 
airplane,  learned  to  fly  it.  and  proceeded 
to  fly  airplanes  for  the  rest  of  his  career. 
During  the  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico  in  1915  and  1916.  he  commanded 
the  first  aero  squadron  with  that  expe- 
dition. During  World  War  I.  he  served 
as  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 
After  that  distinguished  service,  he 
served  as  militaiT  attache  and  as  mili- 
tary observer  in  various  posts  in  Europe. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he 
became  the  commanding  officer  of 
Mitchell  Field.  N.Y..  in  1925  He  was 
elevated  to  the  post  of  As.si.stant  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  in  1927;  and  in  1931  he 
became  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
December  1935. 

During  his  long  career  in  the  begin- 
ning days  of  airpower.  he  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  that  we  know  today. 

Despite  his  role.  General  Foulois  has 
never  been  awarded  a  flying  award  by 
his  Nation.  I  feel  that  the  tune  has 
come  for  this  omission  to  be  corrected; 
and  therefore.  I  introduce  tliis  joint  reso- 
lution, which  will  authorize  the  award  of 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  to  a  grand 
old  airman  for  his  distinguished  flying 
career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week,  in  order  that 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join 
in  sponsoring  it  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  108 »  to 
authorize  the  presentation  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Benjamin  D.  Foulois,  retired,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goldwater,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou!'e  of 
Representative  of  the  United  State.s  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  present  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  to  Major  (General  Benjamin  D.  Foulois, 
(AO1590)  United  States  Air  Force.  Retired, 
in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  and  heroic 
achievements  In  aerial  flight  while  serving 
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w;:h  the  air  arm  of  the  Army  from  1908  to 
1935.  and  In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  military  aviation  during 
that  period.  As  Chief  of  the  Air  Service. 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  during  World 
War  I  and  later  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  from  1931  lo  19.35  he  was  highly  in- 
strumental in  de\e;jping  the  fledgling  air 
arm  of  the  United  States  from  Its  Infancy 
to  a  position  of  power  and  prestige. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    BENEFITS    UN- 
DER   OLD-AGE.    SURVIVORS,    AND 
DISABILITY        INSURANCE       PRO- 
I  GRAM  — AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him  to  the 
bill  H  R.  6027'  to  improve  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefits  and  at^ed  widow's 
benefits  and  by  making  additioiial  per- 
sons eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  i:e  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


I  CHANGE   OF   REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr  M.'\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  'S.  2097  I  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont  ,  and  it 
was  referi>'d  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
,TEE  ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  time 
for  filing  reports  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  243  and  Senate  Resolution 
244  of  the  86th  be  extended  to  June  30. 
196L  This  request  concerns  reports  re- 
sulting from  studies  of  foreign  trade  and 
transportation  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  ;t  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARII- 
CLES.  ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  i.manimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered    to    be    printed    in   the   Record, 

as  follows : 

I        By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

fWest  Virginias  98th  Anniversary  As  a 
StAte  Is  Attended  by  Signs  of  an  Economic 
Renaissance.  Service  Clubs  of  Welch  Hold 
Commemorative  Program" — an  address  de- 
livered to  Intergroup  meeting  at  Welch,  W. 
Va. 

By  Mr    MUNDT: 

Closing  statement  by  himself  at  hearings 
on   work    stoppages    at    missile    bases    and 
financial   waste  in  construction. 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

Guest  editorial  entitled  -Where  Is  Our 
Plan  for  Peace?"  written  by  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Cl.^rk.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  in 
Saturday  Review  of  June  24.  1961. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRFJ^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX   REDUCTION   HINTS   AND 
SPENDING   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made 
some  remarks  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted an  economic  boom  by  mid- 1962. 
and  hinted  at  a  tax  reduction  in  that 
year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  reflect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  in  regard  to 
these  matters;  but  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  tendency  of  this  administration  to 
anticipate  recovery  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  feel  justified  in  supporting 
heavily  increased  spending  programs  as 
well  as  holding  out  hope  of  tax  reduc- 
tion in  anticipation  of  better  times. 
Should  we  not  actually  realize  a  surplus 
before  we  start  spending  it?  I  think  we 
should. 

Mr.  President,  the  attitude  of  this  ad- 
ministration, as  reflected  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  is 
that,  so  long  as  we  have  unemployment 
in  this  country  above  a  tolerable  level, 
we  must  continue  to  spend  and  .spend 
and  spend  .so  as  to  stimulate  the  entire 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
has  also  proposed  a  program  for  helping 
to  solve  unemployment  problems  by  re- 
training and  rehabilitation  of  workers  in 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment.  The 
administration  has  thus  admitted — 
which  is  the  truth — that  to  the  extent 
there  is  excessive  unemployment  in  this 
country,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  areas 
where  chronic  unemployment  has  ex- 
isted, but  that  the  situation  is  not  gen- 
eral. There  are  many  areas  where  it  is 
difficult  to  employ  persons,  particularly 
skilled  workers — areas  where  there  is  an 
actual  .shortage. 

So.  what  the  administration  does  is  to 
advocate  a  sound,  wise  program  for  re- 
training and  rehabilitation  of  workers 
in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  so  as 
to  give  them  opportunities  where  work- 
ers are  needed. 

That  is  a  sound  policy.  It  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
But  only  a  vei-y  modest  sum  was  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  It  should  have 
been  a  larger  appropriation,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  other  provisions  in 
the  bill. 

That  is  a  sound  policy,  but  it  is  not 
sound  to  scatter  dollars  all  over  the  Na- 
tion when  the  need  is  to  take  care  of 
special  unemployment  situations  in  spe- 
cific areao  where  they  exist. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  con- 
tains an  editorial  on  the  subject  which 
I  am  discussing,  entitled  "On  Spending 


Too  Much."     Toward  the  close  of   the 
editorial  is  the  following  language: 

What  the  Kennedy  administration  miMt 
urgently  needs  Is  a  sense  of  priorities  and 
an  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  spend- 
ing too  much  too  often  Its  casual  attitude 
is  nothing  but  a  flight  from  discipline  and 
responsibility. 

I  .shall  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  think  the 
question  of  excessive  spending  is  becom- 
ing perhaps  the  most  important  overall 
is.sue  which  is  facing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  this  session,  and 
which  Congress  will  be  facing  in  the 
next  session. 

It  is  important  that  this  Nation  con- 
duct its  fiscal  management,  so  as  to  re- 
tain— and,  indeed,  increase — the  respect 
of  the  free  world  for  the  United  States. 
If  the  free  world  leaders  in  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europ)e.  in  central  banks,  wher- 
ever they  are  in  the  free  world,  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  manage  its  own  hou.se  in  an  orderly 
way.  in  a  way  that  has  proven  over  the 
centuries  to  be  the  right  way  to  finance 
government,  then  we  are  indeed  in  deep 
trouble. 

So  I  plead  with  this  administration 
to  take  a  more  moderate  view  with  re- 
spect to  our  resources  for  spending,  and 
to  make,  in  its  recommendations,  an  un- 
questioned case  for  need,  and  to  stop 
sending  to  Congre.ss  recommendations 
which  simply  have  the  purpose  of  scat- 
tering dollars  throughout  the  economy, 
even  in  places  where  we  are  already  suf- 
fering from  inflationary  pre.ssures. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Spending  Too  Much 
President  Kennedy  made  a  remark  a  few 
days  ago  that  is  highly  revealing  of  this 
administrations  approach.  He  softened  the 
comment  somewhat  when  he  actually  de- 
livered the  talk,  but  this  Is  how  it  was  orig- 
inally written: 

"I  am  less  concerned  about  the  dangers 
of  spending  too  much  too  often  than  I  am 
about  the  dangers  of  too  little  and  too  late." 
Well,  that  Is  blunt  enough,  and  certainly 
no  one  can  say  it  Is  not  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  administrations  behavior  The  Presi- 
dent happened  to  be  discussing  foreign-aid 
spending,  which  he  Is  seeking  to  Increase  and 
remove  further  from  congressional  control, 
but  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  spending— 
military,  domestic,  foreign— that  he  Is  not 
trying   to  boost. 

In  fact,  some  people  figure  that,  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  we  win  see  annual  spend- 
ing budgets  of  $120  billion  or  more  not  many 
years  hence.  Already  we  face  deflclU  of  in- 
definite duration.  And  the  public  debt 
which  Is  expected  to  reach  the  highest  level 
In  history  within  a  year.  Is  going  to  have  Its 
statutory  celling  Jacked  up  again. 

So  Is  It  right  that  the  Government  should 
be  less  concerned  about  spending  too  much 
too  often  than  about  too  little  and  too  late? 
In  an  actual  war  situation,  the  danger  of  too 
little  and  too  late  is  obvious,  though  even 
then  military  men  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  spending  too  much  too  often.  But,  as  the 
President    often    reminds    us,   we   are    In    a 
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struggle  whose  end  no  man  can  see.  And 
that  18  R  strong  argument  for  husbanding  oiir 
resources. 

Specifically  !t  means  that  if  we  are  going 
to  si>end  all  these  extra  billions  on  defense 
and  space,  we  cannot  keep  adding  to  the 
billions  for  domestic  political  handouts  and 
forela;n  subsidies  to  corrupt  and  socialistic 
governments.  What  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration most  urgently  needs  is  a  sense  of 
jjrlorltles  and  an  understanding  of  the 
dangers  of  spending  too  much  too  often. 
Its  casual  attitude  Is  nothing  but  a  filght 
from  discipline  and  responsibility. 

For  spending  a  nation  Into  bankruptcy  is. 
to  put  It  mildly,  a  bankrupt  theory  on  which 
to  run  the   U.S    r;  ■v..r,>r,,pnt. 


ERICA   BARTH 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  'S. 277' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  277 1  for  the  relief  of  Erica  Barth, 
which  was,  on  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out 
all  after  "fee."  down  to  and  including 
"available."  in  line  11.  and  insert  "Upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  reduce  by  one  number  the 
number  of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled 
into  the  United  Stages  pursuant  to  scc- 
tiorvs  1  and  2«a'  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1960  t74  Stat.  504  '  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  196i;." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  Involved  in  the  matter  before  us  is 
the  conferring  of  peiinanent  residence 
upon  a  person.  There  was  a  technical 
error  that  had  to  be  corrected  in  the 
House.  Otherwise  the  bill  is  not  changed 
in  substance. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  ag;reed  to. 


FEDERAL  AID    lO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  myself  concerning  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEJ4KNT     OF    StNAT'^B     SaM     J.     EKVIN.     Jr., 
CONCCSNING    FlDERAL    AU)    TO    EDUCATION 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  most  Important 
tasks  Is  that  of  educating  our  children. 
This  is  true  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  our  youth  miut  be  educated  if  they 
are  to  develop  their  highest  potentialities. 
In  the  second  place,  an  educated  electorate 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  Government,  which  derives 
all  Its  Just  p<}wers  fnm  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

One  of  the  most  sorious  Issues  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation  Is  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  f-hotild  extend  financial 
aid  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth. 

Many  of  our  governmental  problems  are 
much  aggravated  today  by  our  systems  of 
taxation.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment monopolizes  the  most  productive 
sources  of  taxation  a:id  thus  comi>els  State 


and  local  governments  to  rely  upon  less  pro- 
ductive sources  for  financing  their  essential 
functions. 

The  Federal  Gorernmenfs  monopolization 
of  the  most  productive  sources  of  taxation 
bcrlously  handicaps  many  of  our  States  In 
the  operation  of  their  public  school  systems. 
The  fact  that  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
has  JtJst  Imposed  a  3-F>ercent  sales  tax  on 
food  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  school 
purposes  Indicates  that  this  proposition  Is 
tnie  In  respect  to  North  Carolina. 

I  would  much  prefer  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  release  some  of  Its  sources  of 
taxation  to  the  States  and  let  the  States  Im- 
pose and  collect  sufficient  taxes  on  such 
sources  and  use  them  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  their  schools  without  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  But  there  Is  no 
prospect  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
tcike  any  such  action  at  any  time  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

For  these  reasons.  I  favor  Federal  aid  to 
education  provided  such  aid  Is  restricted  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  States  and  pro- 
vided the  act  of  Congress  extending  Federal 
aid  to  the  ptibllc  schools  of  the  States  makes 
It  crystal  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  going  to  exercise  any  control  ovtr  the 
public    schools   aided. 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  oppase  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  because  they  fear  that 
Federal  control  of  education  Is  necersarlly 
Inseparable  from  Federal  aid  to  education. 

History  shows  that  the  argument  that 
Federal  aid  necessarily  means  Federal  con- 
trol has  not  been  true  In  respect  to  Federal 
aid  to  education,  which  antedates  the  In- 
augtirntlon  of  George  Washington  as  our 
first  President.  When  the  Continental  Con- 
gress esUiblished  the  so-called  Northwest 
Territory  In  1787  In  the  area  now  err.brac- 
Ing  Ohio  and  adjacent  States.  It  set  aside 
certain  public  lands  for  school  purposes  In 
that  territory. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  giving 
financial  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
the  various  States  under  the  terms  cf  the 
MorrlU  Act  since  1862.  North  Carclinas 
land-grant  Institutions,  State  College  at  Ra- 
leigh, and  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  at  Greensboro,  have  been  receiving 
such  aid  under  such  act  ever  since  they  were 
created  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  giving 
financial  aid  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  In  their  public  schools  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  since  1917.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  glvlnp  financial  aid  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  various  States  In 
federally  Impacted  areas,  such  as  the  Port 
Bragg  area,  since  1950.  Moreover,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  giving  financial 
aid  to  the  States  for  various  other  educa- 
tional activities,  such  as  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons,  agricultural  re- 
search, and  the  like  for  some  years. 

The,.Federal  Government  has  not  tinder- 
taken  "in  any  of  these  Instances  to  control 
the  public  schools  or  the  educational  Insti- 
tutions of  the  States  receiving  this  aid. 

The  amount  of  financial  aid  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  Its  various  public  schools  and 
other  Institutions  for  these  educational  pur- 
poses has  been  substantial  In  nature.  All 
In  all,  the  amount  of  such  aid  received  by 
North  Carolina  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1960,  exceeded  $20,500  000. 

I  am  not  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  under  the  condi- 
tions which  I  have  entimerated.  On  many 
occasions  In  times  past,  I  have  stated  In 
speeches  that  I  favor  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion provided  the  act  extending  the  aid  re- 
stricts It  to  the  public  schools  of  the  States 
and  declares  that  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  not  undertake  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  public  schools  aided.  I  voted  for 
such   aid  under  such  conditions   when  tlie 


question  was  before  the  Senate  during  the 
last  Congress  and  again  when  the  question 
was  before  the  Senate  during  the  pre.sent 
Congress.  The  proposal  to  extend  Federal 
aid  to  the  public  schools  of  the  States  has 
not  been  partisan  In  nature.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower,  and 
Kennedy  have  all  urged  Congress  to  enact 
such  proposal  Into  law. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 
BEFORE  WORLD  AFFAIRS  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Manuel 
Prado.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru, 
before  the  World  AfTairs  Council  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  on  May  27,  1961. 

After  returning  from  3  weeks  in  the 
Far  East,  the  President  of  Peini  points 
out  that  he  was  instilled  with  a  livelier 
faith  than  ever  in  the  future  of  the  dem- 
ocratic societies  of  the  world  and  is  con- 
fident of  their  ultimate  victory  over  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

Peru  has  been  a  longtime  ally  and 
friend  of  the  United  States.  It  was,  as 
you  will  recall,  the  first  Latin  American 
Republic  to  ally  itself  with  the  United 
States  against  the  Axis  Powers.  It  was 
the  first  Latin  American  country  to 
break  off  relatioiis  with  Communist- 
dominated  Cuba.  There  is  no  question 
regarding  its  friendship  and  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

The  address  is  an  instilling  one  indeed, 
and  merits  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  or  Hon.  Manxtel  Prado.  President  of 
THZ  Repitblic  of  Peru.  Delivered  Before 

THE    W'ORLO    AFFAmS    CotJNCIL    OF    THE    CiTT 

OF  Los  Angeles.  Mat  27,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  distlngtiished  officers  and 
guests  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Los 
Angeles,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  Join  with  this  distin- 
guished group  this  evening,  and  I  wish  first 
of  all  to  thank  you  and  your  fellow  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  for  the  warm  welcome  they 
^?ave  accorded  us.  It  was  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  be  welcomed  yesterday  by  the  mayor 
of  your  city.  I  know  how  busy  he  is  be- 
cause I  am  advised  that  next  week  you  are 
holding  an  election.  In  Peru  we  have  free 
democratic  elections — I  have  been  through 
this  a  few  times  mj'self,  and  believe  me,  as 
one  campaigner  to  another.  I  understand  the 
sacrifice  that  Mayor  Poulson  made  in  spend- 
ing so  much  time  with  Peruvians — who  do 
not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  your  local 
election. 

In  all  events  you  in  this  great  city  have 
given  us  a  welcome  which  furnlslies  a  warm 
conclusion  to  a  magnificent  trip  through  the 
Far  East.  We  feel  at  home  here  in  the  City 
of  the  Angels  and  I  would  like  to  speak 
with  you  m  friendly  frankness  as  one 
neighbor  to  another.  We  know  of  the  work 
of  your  World  Affairs  Council,  and  I  feel 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  share  with  me 
some  reflections  on  the  recent  experiences 
which  are  so  vividly  in  my  mind  tonight. 

I  return  after  3  weeks  in  the  Far  East, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  livelier  faith 
than  ever  In  the  future  of  the  democratic 
societies  of  the  world.  I  return  with  a 
greater  faith  than  ever  In  the  ideals  for 
which  your  Republic  and  oiu-  Republic  stand. 
I  return,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  optimist. 
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I  say  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Chief  of  State  who,  Ulte  many  of  you,  has 
5een  crises.  Twice  In  my  Ufeume  it  has 
faJlen  to  my  lot  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  United  States  in  momeni.s  of  peril. 
As  you  may  Icnow.  in  the  Second  Worlci  War, 
Peru — of  which  I  was  then  the  President — 
was  the  first  Latin  American  Republic  to 
ailv  itself  with  the  United  States  against  the 
Axis  Powers  And  again  more  recently  we 
luive  ruptured  relations  wi:h  the  present 
government  of  Cuba,  even — may  I  say— be- 
fore you  did.  So.  you  see.  my  friends,  we 
are  very  much  a  part  of  the  time  in  which 
we  are  living. 

I  told  you  I  return  from  the  Far  East  an 
optimist. 

In  Japan  we  found  a  democratic  country 
of  hard  working  people,  full  of  energy  and 
ambition  and  I  may  say  to  you.  very  con- 
scious of  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  your 
great  country  for  rs  help  in  their  recon- 
struction and  development.  We  now  find 
Japan  not  only  in  a  condition  in  which  it 
can  export  manufactured  goods  to  all  parts 
of  the  free  world,  but  also  capable  of  send- 
ing Its  technicians  to  the  less  developed 
countries  in  order  to  help  them  raise  their 
living  standards 

The  welcome  we  viere  given  was  a  splendid 
one;  the  impressions  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic which  we  formed  were  most  encourag- 
ing; the  outlook,  in  our  Judgment.  Is  good. 

We  also  stopped  in  China — that  China 
with  which  both  your  country  and  oars 
maintain  their  relations — that  heroic  China 
which  is  now  maintaining  its  integrity  on  the 
island  of  Formosa  It  was,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, an  inspiring  experience.  Every  one  of 
us  felt  keenly  the  heroism  and  the  patriot- 
Ism  of  these  people.  And  once  again,  let  me 
bring  you  the  message  of  the  gratitude  and 
faith  which  these  people  feel  towards  your 
great  country. 

Under  the  able  and  patriotic  direction  of 
Oonerallssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  with 
♦he  wise  and  gentle  influence  of  that  great 
lady.  Madame  Chiang,  they  are  producing 
a  miracle  of  faith  and  determination.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  true  Chinese  will  resume 
their  Just  place  on  their  own  mainland  ter- 
ritory. Renouncing  luxuries,  working  day 
and  night  without  complaint,  these  jjeople 
from  the  highest  official  to  the  lowest  work- 
er, are  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  a  free 
country.    God  grant  that  they  will  achieve  It. 

From  China  we  traveled  to  Hawaii — your 
50th  State  There  again  we  observed  hard 
work,  productivity  and  progress.  It  was  a 
great  satisfaction  in  discussions  with  the 
Governor  and  businessmen  in  Hawaii  to  find 
that  we  were  able  to  interest  them  in  making 
investments  in  Peru  We  found  these  gentle- 
men to  be  aware  of  the  unrestricted  freedom 
of  commerce  which  to  us  Peruvians  Is  pre- 
cious. We  found  them  to  be  aware  of  our 
codes  of  laws  designed  to  provide  for  foreign 
InTestments — be  they  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, mining,  petroleum,  or  of  whatever  na- 
ture— full  protection  and  guarantees  of  equal 
Justice  under  law. 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  on  our 
homeward  Journey,  happy  with  what  we  have 
seen.  But  at  the  same  time  we  realize  more 
than  ever  the  critical  moment  in  which  we 
of  the  Western  World  are  living.  We  realize 
more  than  ever  that  we  must  demonstrate 
to  all  the  world  that  the  Christian  principles 
of  Western  demcx.-racy  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  better  life  for  every  human  being. 

We  realize  more  than  ever  that  we  must 
stand  together  against  the  Intervention  of 
Ideologies  which  are  foreign  to  our  tradi- 
tions. We  have  seen  the  terrible  events  in 
Cuba  where  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  inter- 
vention Is  a  reality  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
and  which  must  be  eliminated.  We  in  Peru 
have  already  rejected  the  efforts  of  Com- 
mimist  Cuban  agents  to  subvert  our  govern- 
ment and  our  people. 


The  democratic  system  faces  a  new  test 
We  must  in  both  North  and  South  America 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  provide  progress 
with  human  hberty.  In  this  task  we  count 
on  the  continued  moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  And  In  this  task 
we  pledge  to  you  once  again  our  best  efforts, 
our  loyal  support  which  we  have  rendered 
in  the  crises  of  the  past,  and  our  determina- 
tion to  work  with  everything  we  have  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  dream  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  for 
a  new  world  of  strength  and  social  Justice. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  leave  you  now 
with  a  grateful  heart.  In  September  I  shall 
return  as  the  guest  of  your  distinguished 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy.  We  wish  him 
well  in  the  great  undertaking  In  which  he  is 
engaged.  As  fellow  Americans,  we  salute 
you  and  bid  you  adios. 


statement:  by  CUL.  DONOVAN 
YEUELL,  JR..  BEFORE  ASIAN  PEO- 
PLES    AN'H -COMMUNIST   LEAGUE 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  keynote  speaker  at  the  Seventh 
Conference  of  the  A.sian  Peoples  Anti- 
Communist  League  in  Manila.  This  or- 
ganization, founded  without  American 
inspiration  or  support,  now  has  branches 
in  many  Asian  and  African  countries, 
and  it  carries  on  a  truly  impressive  work 
of  anti-Communist  education  in  every 
country  where  it  is  established.  In  the 
Philippines,  for  example,  it  has  local 
branches  all  over  the  islands  which  hold 
meetings,  distribute  literature,  and  ac- 
tively expose  Communist  operations. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  is  an  or- 
ganization that  should  receive  American 
support  and  one  in  which  Americans 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate.  At 
the  last  conference,  apart  from  myself, 
there  were  only  four  Americans  present, 
all  of  whom  managed  to  get  there  with 
private  resources.  One  of  those  present 
was  Col.  Donovan  Yeuell,  Jr.,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Council,  who  has  also 
been  associated  with  the  Strauz-Hupe 
group  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  believe  that  Colonel  Yeuell's  remarks 
at  the  Asian  Peoples  Anti-Communist 
League  deserve  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 
and  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Mr.  Donovan  Yeuelx,  Jr.,  Ob- 
server From  the  Unftec  States  or  Amer- 
ica AT  THE  Seventh  Conference  or  the 
Asian  Peoples  Anti-Commdnist  League, 
Manila,  Philippines 

I  have  flown  halfway  around  the  world 
from  my  home  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  ac- 
cept with  pride  the  invitation  of  your  Con- 
ference President.  Ramon  Bagatsing. 

Although  here  only  as  a  private  citizen  of 
my  country,  I  can  perhaps  give  you  an  up- 
to-date  feeling  for  our  attitudes  at  this 
time. 

First,  the  American  people,  although  slow 
to  be  aroused,  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  seeing  the  free  countries  pushed  and 
threatened  by  the  Communist  powers. 

Second,  the  patience  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  going  to  last  forever. 

Third,  the  events  in  Africa,  southeast  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  with  the  flavor  of  Com- 
munist intrusion,  are  not  pleasing  to  the 
American  people  or  to  their  Government. 


Fourth,  the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  stay  forever  on  the  defensive,  for  In  our 
hearts  we  know   that   the  only  way  out  of 
the  present  mess  Is  to  destroy  communis! 
and  to  advance  freedom. 

Fifth,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes — 
typically  reluctant  to  assert  themselves — 
sooner  or  later  will  do  what  has  to  be  done 
for  freedom  to  win  out  over  communism. 

It  would  be  better  to  win  by  peaceful  per- 
suasion. We  would  rather  not  have  to  shed 
blood,  but  If  our  best  efforts  to  avoid  It 
should  fall,  somehow — I  cannot  say  Just 
when— you  can  count  on  us  to  do  whatever 
must  be  done. 

Now  I  shall  turn  to  a  specific  proposal  for 
action  either  by  or  through  the  Influence  of 
the  Asian  Peoples  Antl-CommunUt  League. 

In  the  face  of  Laos.  Cuba,  and  Vietnam, 
the  free  world  badly  needs  new  faith  and 
confidence  The  future  of  freedom  Is  very 
dim  if  the  best  we  can  do  Is  stay  on  the 
defensive.  International  communism  has 
had  the  Initiative  almost  continuously  since 
1917. 

As  is  well  known,  communism  must  ex- 
pand constantly  if  it  is  to  survive  lu  ap- 
1  elite  Is  Insatiable  and  It  cannot  stand  still. 
But  the  strategies  and  tactics  of  "contain- 
ment" will  not  succeed  against  the  cancer- 
ous growth  of  communism.  The  cancer 
must  be  destroyed.  Once  the  free  world  na- 
tions come  to  realize  this  reality,  then — 
and  only  then — will  they  be  able  to  take 
some  really  effective  measures  In  their  own 
behalf. 

Let  me.  then,  commend  to  this  body  a 
suggestion  for  action  that  has  been  spoken 
of  before  Mr  Ma.  of  Malaya,  spoke  of  It 
yesterday.  Senator  Dodd  also  referred  to  It. 
It  Is,  of  course,  the  favorite  Communist 
technique  of  unorthodox  warfare — guerrilla 
fighting,  terror,  subversion,  civil  unrest, 
proxy  war,  propaganda,  etc  These  methods 
under  the  shadow  of  organized  armed  forces 
are  responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  Com- 
munist conquests  Particularly  In  south- 
east Asia  today,  the  unconventional  warfare 
problem  Is  not  easily  Identifiable.  Delib- 
erately obscured  by  the  CommunlsU,  It  has 
no  visible  solution.  Even  If  the  crumbling 
situation  in  Laos  were  to  be  confronted  with 
regular  troops  from  the  SEATO  countries, 
the  Communists  would  probably  be  able  to 
avoid  direct  clashes  in  enough  Instances  so 
that  they  could  continue  the  struggle  with 
the  shadowy  forces  of  unconventional  war- 
fare. 

Long  and  bitter  experiences  with  guer- 
rilla fighting  are  all  too  familiar  In  the  re- 
cent history  of  every  free  nation  of  Asia. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  lesson  Is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  high  cost  In  human  and  material 
resources  Just  to  contain  unorthodox  opera- 
tions In  ones  own  territory.  This  drain  on 
our  side  s  energies  in  terms  of  manpower  can 
rise  to  more  than  one  hundred  aniiguerrlUas 
for  each  guerrilla  actively  engaged.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  this  to  be  a  losing  game  for 
the  victim.  The  logical  Inference  ought  to 
be  that  If  the  Communists  can  employ  this 
method  to  keep  us  on  the  defensive,  with 
relatively  small  cost  to  themselves,  why  can- 
not the  free  world  do  the  same  thing  to 
them^  In  every  part  of  the  world,  com- 
munism Is  making  inroads.  The  free  world 
will  keep  right  on  losing  the  overt  political 
power  struggle  unless  and  until  we  begin  to 
beat  the  Communists  at  their  own  covert 
game.  (It  Is  true  that  the  conventional 
armed  forces  of  the  free  world  need  to  be 
enlarged  and  Improved,  but  that  and  other 
strategic  programs  can  be  left  apart  from 
the  subject  under  discussion.) 

What  the  free  world  needs  as  a  matter  of 
very  high  priority,  especially  In  Asia.  Is  a 
new  departure  to  carry  unconventional  war- 
fare into  the  Communists'  own  backyard. 
I  submit  that  the  free  countries  of  Asia 
should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  two 
things  simultaneously: 
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1.  Infiltrate  Communist  territory  and  con- 
duct widespread  harassmg  covert  operations 
against  the  political  and  military  apparatus. 

2  Eradicate  Communist  guerrilla  forces 
and  subversive  operations  In  free  world  terri- 
tory by  covert  methods    as  well  as  overt 

The  aim  of  these  antlcuerrllla  and  counter- 
Communist  activities  would  be  to  divert  the 
enemy  and  place  him  on  the  defensive.  This 
technlqvie  would,  at  long  last,  restore  some 
of  the  free  worlds  lost  confidence  and  give 
our  political  leaders  a  basis  to  exercise  the 
initiative  By  reverslni;  the  present  ratio  of 
many  of  us  "containing"  a  few  of  them,  this 
new  approach  would  ctuse  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  Communists,  It  would  be  more  than 
against  communism  It  would  be  a  jjowerful 
force  for  freedom. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  job  should  be 
done  with  Asian  (or  Middle  East  or  African, 
or  Latin  American)  nationals,  as  the  case 
may  be  Western  countries  would  assist 
with  supplies  and  advice,  but  the  main  effort 
would  have  to  be  by  Asians  The  freedom 
guerrilla  activity  should  not  be  tied  tightly 
to  the  known  organizations  like  SEATO. 

All  existing  free  world  pacts  are  for  defen- 
sive purposes  only  whereas  the  freedom 
Ruerrlllas  would  be  primarily  offensive. 
Furthermore,  the  less  formal  the  effort,  the 
less  It  will  be  Inhibited  by  political  con- 
straints inherent  in  the  present  complex  and 
often  confused  state  af  free  world  formal 
relationships  Finally,  these  forces  should 
be  kept  as  unidentifiable  as  possible  In  order 
to  deny  the  Communists  the  propaganda 
advantage.  The  Indirect  approach  would 
keep  the  level  of  conflict  well  below  the 
nuclear  threshold 

The  entire  undertaking  could  fit  Into  the 
Idea  of  the  'volunteer  Asian  forces  '  proposed 
elsewhere  at  this  conference.  No  elabo- 
rate machinery  would  be  needed.  No  pro- 
found strategy  is  callec  for  The  simple  pur- 
pose would  be  to  destroy  communism  by 
stealth  and  subversion  on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  C<x>rdlnatlon  would  have  to  develop 
as  time  went  on.  and  sooner  or  later  prob- 
lems of  control  and  command  and  even  of 
loyalty  would  arise.  These  matters  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  In  due  course,  but  for 
the  time  being,  it  shotild  be  enough  that  the 
free  peoples  of  Asia  oe  willing  to  exercise 
their  own  Initiatives  enough  to  get  this  pow- 
erful force  moving 

The  freedom  guenlllas  could  give  the 
Communists  a  very  hurd  time.  They  might 
even  be  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle. 
These  volunteer  forces  should  expect  to  oper- 
ate to  a  considerable  extent  on  their  own. 
They  would  certainly  need  some  material  aid 
from  the  free  world  |;o\ernment8,  but  they 
should  be  ».onstralnecl  by  a  minimum  of 
nicely  balanced  political  guidance.  If,  at 
some  later  time,  events  should  take  a  turn 
that  made  It  desirable  to  have  closer  co- 
ordination with  governments  or  with  regu- 
lar forces,  that  could  be  dealt  with  as  nec- 
essary. Nothing  covikl  be  worse  at  the  start 
than  tying  the  volunteer  freedom  guerrillas 
rigidly  to  the  policy  of  any  particular  free 
world  nation  or  alliance. 

Such  an  effort  as  this  may  be  one  of  the 
few  choices  left  to  the  free  world.  Nearly 
everything  else  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed.  Freedom  is  ftlll  losing  and  com- 
munism keeps  on  gaming.  The  volunteer 
freedom  guerrillas  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
missing  link  In  the  chain  of  things  that  the 
free  world  needs  to  do.  If  the  free  peoples 
of  Asia  are  not  willing  to  make  this  at- 
tempt, the  remaining  alternatives  appear  to 
be  either  a  wholly  Communist  Asia  or  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  Thf  Western  nations  can 
do  very  little  but  be  silent  partners  In  such 
a  venture. 

This  Is  something  that  the  peoples  of  free 
Asia  should  and  could  do  by  themselves 
without  the  formal  ap>proval  of  any  allies  or 
any  International  bcxly.  It  should  be  re- 
peated that  this  is  probably  the  only  way  it 
could    be    made    to    work,    without    strings 


and  with  minimum  formal  arrangements. 
Only  free  Asia  can  decide  whether  it  will 
take  charge  of  Its  own  destiny,  put  commu- 
nism on  the  defensive,  and  carry  freedom 
forward. 

I  close  these  remarks  with  the  words  of 
US  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  April  20, 
1961,  in  his  statement  on  the  failure  of  the 
Cuban  freedom  forces: 

"The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the 
rising  din  of  Communist  voices  In  Asia  and 
Latin  America — these  messages  are  all  the 
same.  The  complacent,  the  self-indulgent, 
the  soft  societies  are  about  to  be  swept  away 
with  the  debris  of  history.  Only  the  strong, 
only  the  courageous,  only  the  visionary  who 
determine  the  real  nature  of  our  struggle  can 
I><«slbly  survive." 

Ar>DmoNAL  Remarks  by  Mr  Donovan 
Yeitell,  Jr  ,  Observek  I-'kom  the  Unitei) 
.States  of  America,  at  the  Sevinth  Con- 
rERFNCE  or  the  Asian  People's  Anti -Com- 
munist League,  Manila,  Philippines 
fref    world   purpose    and    unitt 

The  time  for  talking  vaguely  about  free- 
dom and  bravely  damning  communism  is 
fast  running  out.  The  countries  of  the 
free  world — differing  widely  in  outlook, 
background,  and  resfmrces — nevertheless 
share  certain  beliefs  that  provide  a  com- 
monality of  purpose.  These  can  be  roughly 
termed :  The  worth  and  dignity  of  individual 
man;  self-government  and  optimum  freedom 
of  choice;  the  principles  of  democracy:  the 
rule  of  law  under  God;  and  the  ascendency 
of  man  over  state, 

A  major  part  of  the  idea  of  freedom  is  that 
we  may  argue.  Interpret,  and  experiment 
with  such  Ideas,  subject  only  to  those  limits 
required  for  the  common  good.  (This,  of 
course,  is  the  essential  denial  in  commu- 
nism.) 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  for  this  or 
any  comparable  conference  to  dwell  too  long 
on  the  philosophical  basis  of  free  world 
unity.  If  we  do  not,  by  the  year  1961,  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  we  hold  in  common 
some  IdeaLs  and  standards  which  will  sus- 
tain us  in  a  llfe-or-death  struggle,  then  our 
world  Is  surely  In  the  final  stages. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  do  lack  a  common 
foundation  for  a  workable  progress  toward  a 
world  where  freedom  under  self-determined 
democratic  governments  and  its  blessings 
are  the  intended  general  order  of  human 
society.  We  may  find  difficulty  sometimes 
in  expressing  ourselves  Jointly  on  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  but  do  we  not  really 
know  what  we  have  In  mind?  I  believe  we 
do  Powerful  as  the  binding  force  of  being 
militantly  against  Sino-Sovlet  Communist 
Imperialism  may  be,  our  nations  will  not 
endure  without  a  higher  and  more  affirma- 
tive purpose. 

A  more  Immediate  problem  than  the  philo- 
sophical debates  over  the  meaning  of  freedom 
is  the  matter  of  fXJlltlcal  unity.  This  does  not 
imply  a  single  world  government  or  any 
similar  nonsense.  It  simply  means  that  we 
should  find  more  Intelligent  and  workable 
ways  to  deal  with  the  common  enemy  and 
conduct  our  common  affairs. 

Much  good  sense  has  been  si>oken  at  this 
conference  on  various  things  the  free  world 
must  consider,  and  many  useful  proposals 
have  been  advanced.  One  might  have  wished 
for  a  higher  sense  of  urgency,  however,  about 
I  he  need  for  more  vigorous  and  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  free-world  countries.  All  peoples 
want  to  find  themselves  and  make  their  own 
way.  We  are  all  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
Internal  problems  of  our  individual  and  col- 
lective nations,  and  we  are  all  reasonably 
attuned  to  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
challenge  to  our  survival.  We  can  also  cite 
numerous  specific  Instances  of  a  worthwhile 
policy,  program,  or  act  that  will  somehow  or 
another  benefit  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
block  the  further  advance  of  International 
communism. 


But  little  has  been  said  this  week  about  tlie 
hard-headed  organizational  problems  of  ex- 
tending freedom  in  a  world  besieged  by  the 
highly  organized  and  versatile  Communist 
movement.  Our  diversity  could  be  as  deadly 
as  the  enemy,  i  The  motto  of  the  United 
States  is  "One  out  of  many.") 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  matters 
concerning  which  unity  of  purpose  and  effort 
are  crucial.  Yesterday  I  spoke  of  one.  a  spe- 
cific oi>erational  measure  to  take  the  initia- 
tive for  freedom  and  against  communism. 
Tlie  idea  is  to  go  on  the  offensive  with  para- 
military forces  In  Red  China.  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnam.  I  stressed  that  any  posi- 
tive action,  like  a  campaign  of  free-world 
guerrilla  warfare  and  unconventional  opera- 
tions in  Communist  territory,  should  not  be 
restricted  by  the  current  policies  of  govern- 
ments or  the  constraints  of  defensive  alli- 
ances. These  caveats  are  not  to  suggest  that 
Asian  countries  should  turn  loose.  wUly-nlUy. 
a  whole  rash  of  irresponsible  marauders  all 
over  the  place.  It  seems  advisable,  however, 
to  give  a  practical  warning  not  to  allow,  in 
the  guise  of  unity,  the  conflicting  pressvires 
among  and  wltliln  the  free  countries  to 
strangle  what  could  be  a  very  important  of- 
fensive against  communism.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  coordination  of  any  paramilitary 
adventures,  Just  as  in  overt  military,  eco- 
nomic, propaganda  measures.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  second  proposal — one  suggested  by 
the  Idea  of  "freedom  guerrilla  forces" — for 
coming  to  grips  with  the  tremendous  organ- 
izational problems  arising  out  of  any  tl-ought 
of  truly  concerted  action  by  the  free  world 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Obviously,  the  free  world  is  loosely  organ- 
ized, with  all  the  frustrations  of  the  demo- 
cratic way.  It  has  no  party  line,  no  disci- 
plined cadres,  no  highly  responsive  system 
of  command  and  control.  The  Sino-Soviet 
leaders  have  all  these  and  more.  Our  normal 
diplomacy  and  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments. Indispensable  and  vital,  are  clearly 
not  enough.  Neither  are  the  many  worth- 
while programs  of  economic  cooperation  and 
cultural  exchange,  not  by  themselves.  And 
neither  are  conferences  like  this  excellent 
gathering  of  the  Asian  People's  Anti-Com- 
munist League.  The  day  is  overdue  when 
the  free  world  should  establish  a  binding 
structure  and  focal  points  for  its  efforts. 

The  very  idea  of  freedom  is  on  trial  for  its 
life.  There  is  no  doubt,  certainly  not  by 
the  United  States,  that  the  free  way  is  the 
God-given  way.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  p>otential  might  to  preserve 
the  right  for  men  to  live  and  grow  in  free- 
dom. But  there  are  serious  questions  of 
Intent  and  coheslveness.  The  APACL  can 
make  an  overriding  contribution  if  It  will 
take  a  strong  stand  and  act  as  a  spark  to 
Ignite  a  really  workable  basis  for  the  unity 
of  action  which  our  determination  of  spirit 
demands. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  present  here 
and  now  a  detailed  plan  for  organizing  free- 
dom. SufUce  it  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  specific  op>eratlonal  matters,  some  of 
which  this  APACL  conference  has  generated, 
which  clearly  demand  better  Integration  and 
community  of  understanding  and  effort.  The 
free  world  needs  the  outlines  of  a  master 
plan.  We  need  a  grand  strategy  for  freedom. 
We  require  a  clearinghouse  for  the  many 
programs  of  the  respective  free  world  coun- 
tries, a  better  system  of  intelligence  and 
intercommunication  among  ourselves.  We 
are  faced  with  an  urgent  necessity  to  pull 
together  lest  we  fall  apart  in  so  many  broken 
pieces.  All  this  implies  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  something  about  that  subject 
which  Is  normally  forbidden  to  discuss  out- 
side our  sovereign  borders:  "The  question  of 
free  world  political  unity." 

All  the  breastbeatlng  about  our  failures 
to  meet  the  threat  of  communism  will  be 
an  empty  travesty  If  we  lack  the  wisdom  and 
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skill  to  solve  our  organizational  prrbierr. 
If  this  admirable  gathering  of  the  APACL 
does  no  other  thing,  It  should  at  least  reach 
accord  and  proclaim  Itseir  on  the  presslne: 
need  for  broader  and  deeper  organizational 
structures  The  APACL  could  insist  up.)n 
bet -er  methods  to  coordinate  and  Inteeri'e 
and  advance  with  unified  purpose  auc!  cwii.- 
blned  vi^or  the  common  Interests  of  the  free 
»-or!d  Such  a  stand  would  encourage  our 
peoples    and    catalyze    our    governments. 

The  APACL  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
achieve  overnight  what  our  respective  gov- 
ernments .so  far  have  avoided  like  the  plague. 
But  the  APACL.  and  bodies  of  like  mind, 
ca.".  ar.d  =h  i;'.d  raise  their  voices  In  demand- 
ing At;  n  n  the  vexing  political -coordina- 
tion a.spects  of  free  world  unity. 

We  know  that  human  fulfillment  and  prog- 
resi5  can  thrive  best  under  freedom.  We 
are  convinced  that  we  can  and  will  preserve 
the  freedom  to  pursue  ihp  rights  of  man. 
But  It  is  not  enough  just  to  preach  "to- 
getherness '  There  must  be  down-to-earth 
arrangements  for  determining  free  world 
progress,  resolving  differences,  exchanging 
Inf  jrmation.  and  directing  efforts  in  a  posi- 
tive, confident,  and  purposeful  manner. 
Just  how  we  should  fashion  our  political 
linkages  can  be  left  to  the  experts.  What 
needs  flr.st  and  foremost  to  be  established  is 
that  survival  takes  precedence  over  sover- 
eignty For  united  we  stand,  but  divided 
we  fall.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  League 
Council  of  the  APACL  would  be  an  appro- 
priate s;xjn-or  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mend.itions  f)r  steps  leading  to  a  broader 
ba.~e  r   r  free  world  political  action. 

F^reedom  belongs  only  to  those  who  are 
wil.mg  to  carry  its  burdens.  One  of  these 
may  be  war,  but  there  are  things  worse  than 
death  Perhaps  the  most  trying  burden  is 
to  solve  the  elusive  problem  of  political 
action.  There  will  be  no  panacea  or  political 
organization  produced  either  by  the  APACL 
or  by  all  the  philosophical  searching  and 
statemanlike  skill  of  mankind.  But  better 
solutions  are  within  our  reach.  The  free 
world  not  only  can.  but  simply  must,  devise 
workable  ways  to  wage  the  protracted  con- 
flict and  extend  the  borders  of  freedom  with 
strength  and  confidence.  The  resolve  and 
the  results  we  need  can  come  only  from  unity 
of  purpose  and  coheslveness  of  action.  None 
of  this  Ls  free  and  easy.  This  calls  for  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  hard  work  that  we 
ahould  be  wlllmg  to  exert  as  the  price  of 
freedom,  and  an  honest  approach  to  pulling 
together  poliUcally  against  a  common  foe 
and  for  our  cherished  hope. 


SIX  .STATES  CONX'LUDE  BIU.BOARD 
AGRt:EM£NT£5 

IM:-  cooper.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  passing  the  Federal-Aid 
Hiiihway  Act  of  1961,  the  Senate  did  vote 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  opportunity 
for  the  States  to  qualify  for  incentive 
payments  of  one-half  of  1  percent  by 
adopting  ae;rp<^ments  to  conform  with 
the  national  policy  of  regulating  outdoor 
advertising  on  land  adjacent  to  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

Questions  were  raised  du:n;:r  the  Sen- 
ate debate  as  to  the  extent  of  interest 
among  the  States  in  makin?  the.se  at^ree- 
ments  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
At  that  time,  only  Maryland,  North 
Dakota,  and  Kentucky  had  concluded 
their  agreement's,  although  12  other 
States  had  pa.ssed  enabling  legislation  to 
do  so. 

I  am  -;lad  to  ttU  the  .^^ena^e  that  agree- 
ments have  now  been  signed  with  the 
Bure-  i  of  Public  Roads  by  six  additional 
States.     These  States  are  Maine,  Nebras- 


ka, New  York,  Wc5t  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 
and  Ore:,^on — the  State  of  the  sponsor  of 
the   amendment.   Senator   Neubkrger. 

I  know  0^  her  State.s  are  also  very  much 
interested,  and  will  continue  to  work  U^- 
ward  agreements.  • 

I  think  the  prompt  action  by  these  six 
States  doe.s  demonstrate  the  interest  of 
the  States  in  conforming  to  the  national 
policy  for  the  Interstate  System.  It 
shows  also  the  need  for  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  present  provision  of  law,  so 
that  other  States  which  are  interested 
may  become  eligible  for  the  same  benefits 
which  these  States  have  been  able  to 
obtain.  And  I  think  it  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  for  the  effective  implementation 
among  States  of  the  national  policy 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1958. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business ':'  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ACT  OF  MAY  19,  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  367,  Sen- 
ate bill  2083. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  statc-d  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2083)  to  correct  a  technical  inaccuracy 
in  the  act  of  May  19,  1961— Public  Law 
87-36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Stateit  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-36).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
28". 


REORGANIZATION    PL^Un    NO.    1    OF 
1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business.  Calendar 
No.  366,  Senate  Resolution  148. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  S.  Res.  148  i  opposing  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  1  of  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  now  before  us  will  be  operated  on  a 
divided-time  ba.sis.  with  half  the  time 
allocated  to  the  proponents  and  the 
other  half  to  the  opponents. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allocated  to  the  opponents  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  IMr.  Dirksen]  and  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  proponents  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  be  in  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  (Mr.  McClellanI,  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  tiears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  under  the  basic  act. 
that  not  to  exceed  5  hours  are  allotted 
to  each  side,  but  I  doubt  veiT  much  that 
the  Senate  will  require  that  much  time 
to  dispose  of  the  pending  reorganization 
plan. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIAl.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest   the  absence  of   a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  •-  -^  ordered. 
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EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  OF  CER- 
TAIN DECEASED  VETERANS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
calendar  is  Calendar  No.  412.  S.  2051,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  seated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2051) 
to  afford  children  of  certain  deceased 
veterans  who  were  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  but  who.  because 
of  residence  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  were  unable  to  receive  such 
assistance  prior  to  enactment  of  PubUc 
Law  85-460,  additional  time  to  complete 
their  education. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  has  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  War  Orphans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1956  provided  for  some  36 
months  of  educational  assLstance  for 
orphans  of  veterans  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23.  As  the  act  orig- 
inally passed,  the  educational  assistance 
was  available  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  195d  the  act  was  amended  so  as 
to  make  the  educational  assistance  avail- 
able in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  orphans  of 
war  veterans  who  are  being  educated  in 
the  Phihppine  Lslands  and  who  were  be- 
tween 18  and  23  years  of  age  at  the  time 
the  act  was  passed  in  1956  to  continue 
their  education  and  to  have  36  months  of 
educational  assistance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
that  the  pertinent  portions  of  the  report 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  the  table  showing  the  numbers  In- 
volved and  the  funds  Involved. 


Mr.  HILL  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  pertinen:  portions  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  well  as  the  letter  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
letter  from  the  State  Department,  all  in 
supEKDrt  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

The  bill  (8.  2051)  provides  additional  time 
within  which  certali.  children  may  complete 
a  program  of  edu<ation  under  the  War 
Orphans  Educationa  Assistance  Act  of  1956. 
The  class  of  eliglbles  afforded  such  additional 
lime  is  limited  exclusively  to  persons  whose 
opportunities  Jor  an  education  under  the 
uct  have  been  impaired  by  virtue  of  their 
residence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Speciflcally.  the  additional  time  would  be 
available  to  a  person  who  ( 1  i  had  not  reached 
his  23d  birthday,  on  June  29.  1956,  and  (2) 
resided  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
during  all.  or  part  of  the  period  June  29. 
1956,  through  June  18.  1958. 

NEED    FOE     LEGISLATION 

The  need  lor  legislation  arises  from  the 
following  facts:  The  original  War  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956  (Public 
Law  84—634)  provides  educational  assistance 
In  the  form  of  momtHry  allowances  for  the 
children  of  certain  war  veterans  who  died  of 
a  service-connected  cause  The  assistance 
is  generally  available  only  to  iiersons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  23.  To  assure 
equity  to  persons  already  in  this  age  group 
when  the  law  was  enacted  in  1956.  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ac*  provided  that  persons 
under  the  age  of  23  on  the  date  of  Its  en- 
actment (June  29.  lf>56».  would  have  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  within  which  to  complete  the 
program  of  education  under  the  act. 

The  original  act  provided  also  that  the  edu- 
cational assistance  could  be  afforded  only  to 
an  eligible  person  i-nrolled  in  a  school  or 
other  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States.  Its  territories,  or  possessions.  This 
provision  prohibited  eligible  persons  residing 
In  the  Republic  o!  the  Philippines  from 
receiving  assistance  under  the  program 
while  enrolled  In  a  Philippine  educational 
Institution. 

The  bar  against  training  In  a  Philippine 
education  Institution  produced  a  tremendous 
practical  barrier  to  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
t>eneflt8  by  resident*,  of  the  Philippines.  The 
travel  costs  to  the  United  States  were  ex- 
pensive. In  the  light  of  the  amount  of  the 
assistance  afforded,  and.  In  addition,  parents 
were  not  particularly  anxious  to  send  their 
children  away  from  home  to  pursue  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

To  remove  the  practical  handicap  resvilt- 
Ing  from  the  requirement  that  education  be 
pursued  in  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
amended  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  In  1958  to  permit  eligible  war 
orphans  residing  In  the  Philippines  to  pur- 
sue their  educational  programs  in  their  home 
country.  Since  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment approximately  3,000  Philippine  war  or- 
phans enrolled  in  educational  programs  In 
the  Philippines. 

In  short,  the  19">8  amendment  took  the 
basic  step  in  permitting  eligible  war  orphans 
to  enroll  In  Philippine  schools,  but  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  tnable  them  to  complete 
their  education. 

Because  of  this  situation,  about  1.280  eli- 
gible persons  In  the  Philippines  now  taking 
training,  but  with  entitlement  of  only  36 
months  and  21  days,  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
short  their  training  on  June  29,  1961.  If 
they  could  receive  the  5-year  benefit,  it 
would  enable  them  to  complete  their 
training. 


June  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Com.mittee  on  Labor  aiid  PubUc 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hill:  We  are  pleased  to  fur- 
nish the  following  report  in  response  to  your 
request  with  the  views  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  S.  2051,  87th 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  stated  In  Its 
title  Is  to  afford  children  of  certain  deceased 
veterans  who  were  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1956  but  who.  because  of  residence 
In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  were  un- 
able to  receive  such  assistance  prior  to  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  85-460,  additional 
time  to  complete  their  education. 

The  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1956  provided  monetary  allowances 
for  the  children  of  certain  war  veterans 
who.se  death  was  service  connected  The 
benefit*  are  generally  available  only  to  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  among  them  a  provision 
that  persons  who  were  under  the  age  of  23 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  original 
law  (June  29,  1956)  could  be  assured  of  at 
least  5  .full  years  thereafter  during  which 
they  might  take  advantage  of  the  new 
benefit. 

Prior  to  June  18,  1958,  benefits  could  only 
be  afforded  under  this  program  to  an  eligible 
person  who  was  enrolled  In  a  school  or  other 
education  institution,  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  or  possessions.  An  amend- 
ment approved  on  that  date  (Public  Law 
85-460)  removed  the  bar  against  training 
in  foreign  countries  so  far  as  the  Philip- 
pines are  concerned.  Thereafter,  f>ersons 
pursuing  courses  In  that  country  could  and 
may  receive  the  benefits  on  the  same  basis 
as  persons  living  In  the  United  States.  No 
special  exception  to  the  age  limits  for  per- 
sons who  would  reach  the  age  of  23  years 
before  completion  of  their  education  was 
made  by  the  amendment.  The  reports  of 
the  congressional  committees  which  con- 
sidered the  bill  did  not  discuss  this  point. 
Subsequently,  two  laws  have  been  en- 
acted which  extended  the  program  to  new 
classes  of  beneficiaries.  A  1959  amendment 
included  the  children  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  died  from  serv- 
ice-connected causes,  and  further  amend- 
ment In  1960  extended  the  program  to  the 
children  of  certain  peacetime  veterans  whose 
deaths  resulted  from  the  service.  Both  of 
these  last-mentioned  laws  contained  a  pro- 
vision, patterned  on  the  original  law.  to  the 
effect  that  persons  under  23  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment 
and  who  first  became  eligible  for  war  or- 
phans educational  benefits  by  reason  of  such 
enactment  would  have  a  full  5  years  there- 
after to  pursue  their  programs. 

S.  2051  is  similar  In  intent  to  the  provi- 
sion referred  to  In  the  last  sentence  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.  It  would  permit  all 
eligible  persons  who  were  under  the  age  of 
23  years  on  the  effective  date  of  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956 
(June  29.  1956)  a  full  5  years  after  June 
18,  1958,  in  which  to  avail  themselves  of  war 
orphans  educational  benefits  subject  to  their 
having  resided  in  the  Republic  of  tlie  Phil- 
ippines during  some  or  all  of  the  period  be- 
tween June  29,  1956,  and  June  18,  1958. 

The  estimated  cost  which  would  be  at- 
tributable to  the  enactment  of  S.  2051  is: 


the  eligible  persons  who  have  entered  train- 
ing in  the  Philippines  under  the  war  orphans 
educational  assistance  program  will  have  had 
but  3  years  and  1 1  days  in  which  to  use  their 
36  months  of  entitlement.  We  believe  that 
since  the  basic  policy  step  of  authorizing 
training  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
has  already  been  taken,  it  Is  only  proper  to 
make  the  action  meaningful  by  affording 
trainees  in  that  country  a  full  5  years  during 
which  they  might  pursue  this  program. 
Accordingly,  we  would  favor  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  administration's  program 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  to  the 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 

Administrator, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  13, 1961. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate,  Nerc  Senate  Office 
Building.   Washington.  D.C. 
My    Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    This    Is   In   re- 
sponse   to    your    request    for    a    report    on 
S.  2051,  a   bill  to  afford  children  of  certain 
deceased  veterans  who  were  eligible  for  the 
benefits    of    the    War    Orphans    Educational 
Assistance  Act  of   1956  but  who.  because  of 
residence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
were  unable  to  receive  such  assistance  prior 
to   enactment    of   Public   Law    85-460,    addi- 
tional time  to  complete  their  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  appears  to  be  to 
provide  5  full  years  of  eligibility  for  edvi- 
cational  assistance  under  the  W'ar  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-460,  to  certain 
war  orphans  who  have  entered  training  In 
the  Philippines.  Since  such  training  has 
been  avithorlzed  it  would  appear  that  the 
war  orphans  concerned  should  be  given  the 
full  period  of  eligibility. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  therefore,  does 
not  object  to  the  enactment  of  S.  2051. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference, 
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If  legislation  along  the  lines  here  proposed 
Is  not  enacted  approximately  two-thirds  of 


Department  of  State. 
Washington,  June  20,  1961. 
Hon    Lister  Hill, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  15,  1961,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  you  request 
a  statement  of  the  position  of  this  Depart- 
ment concerning  S.  2051.  a  bill  to  afford 
children  of  certain  deceased  veterans  who 
were  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956 
but  who,  because  of  residence  In  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  were  unable  to 
receive  such  assistance  prior  to  enactment  of 
Public  Law  85-460,  additional  time  to  com- 
plete their  education. 

Copies  of  a  note  from  the  Philippine 
Ambassador  dated  November  7,  1960,  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  his  government  on 
this  general  subject  were  forwarded  to  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Department  on 
December  19,  1960.  A  copy  of  a  second  note 
from  the  Philippine  Ambassador  dated  May 
24,  1961,  expressing  the  urgent  interest  of 
the  Philippine  Government  In  this  matter 
and  specifically  endorsing  H.R.  6268  (a  bill 
similar  to  S.  2051 ) ,  Is  enclosed  for  your 
Information. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  pas- 
sage of  S.  2051  would  rectify,  by  extending 
the  period  within  which  they  may  utilize 
their  educational  entitlement  to  a  full  5  years 
from  the  date  of  the  1958  act.  an  apparent 
oversight  In  the  1958  legislation  (Public  Law 
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85  4fiOi  wh:rh  ex-.erided  pdurational  assist- 
ance to  eligible  war  orphans  sUid\-ing  In  the 
Philippines.  The  Department  further  be- 
lieves. In  view  of  the  Philippine  Ambassadors 
noies,  and  of  comments  received  from  the 
Amencm  Embs.ssy  In  Manila,  that  this  action 
would  not  only  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
recipients  but  would  ali^n  \\i\^  favorable  Im- 
piict  on    US    relations  w:*h    the   Philippines. 

For  the  above  reason.^,  the  Department  of 
State  supprirtfi  the  piissage  of  S.  2051. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IBaoOKS  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  HILL      I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illmoi.';. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendm-  :.:,  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion 1.S  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading'  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  'S.  2051  >  was  ordered  to  be 
enuro-ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  American  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  period  referred  to  in  section  1712  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  end  before 
June  18.  19C3,  with  respect  to  pursuit  of 
a  program  of  education  or  special  restorative 
training  under  chapter  35  of  such  title  38 
by  an  eligible  person  who  (I)  had  not 
reached  his  twenty-third  birthday,  on  June 
29,  19,36.  and  (2)  resided  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  during  all.  or  part  of  the 
peri.xl  June  29,  1956,  through  June  18.  1958. 

I  Mr  HILL,  Mr,  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  very  fip.p  cooperation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  the  Senator 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  148'  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
l.amentary  inquiry 

The  PRp:sIDING  officer  The 
Senator  win  state  it, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I.s  iht-  Senate  now 
proceeding  undt-r  conirollfd  time  to  con- 
sider the  reorgajiization  plan^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  A.^  r  f  now  the  time 
will  be  controlled,* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Five  hours  are  al- 
lotted each  side,  if  it  is  desired  that  the 
time  be  uscd'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President  I  vield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ke.ming;. 

Mr.  McCLFXLAN,  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiiy. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCLELL.AN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Presiding  Officer.  Is  the  Senate  operat- 
ing on  controlled  time  now? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  was  ,-o  advised. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  lUmois  is  yielding  time 
for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  opposition.  I 
understand,  are  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  resolution.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenJ 
represents  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  understood  the  Chair  to  mean 
opposition  to  the  plan.  But  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senate  now 
operating  under  the  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 


THE    FREEDOM    ACADEMY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  MuNDTl  delivered  a  fine  and  per- 
ceptive address  urging  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  act  promptly  in  setting  up  an 
institution  for  training  in  cold  war 
tactics,  to  be  known  as  the  Freedom 
Academy.  r- 

At  this  point  there  is  no  place  in  or 
out  of  the  government  where  a  full  scale 
study  of  Communist  methods  and  the 
best  way  of  counteracting  them  can  be 
comprehensively  carried  out.  Policy 
makers  and  Government  executives  on 
all  levels  are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  coordinated  training  and  eflforts  along 
these  lines. 

Fighting  communi.sm  is  not  a  spare- 
time  hobby.  It  is  a  full-time.  24-hour-a- 
day.  365-day-a-year  job.  Tlie  sooner 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government  realize  this  fact,  the  better 
able  we  will  bo  to  fight  the  cold  war  with 
vigor  and  success.  Rstablishment  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  would  fill  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  our  Government  training 
programs.  For  that  reason,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  822) 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  MiTNDT]  has  introduced  to  set  up 
such  an  institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sr'EECH  Delivered  by  Ho.v.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
U.S.  Senator  Prom  South  Dakota,  at  thi 
Freedom  iNSTrrtTE  Convocation,  St. 
John's   University,  May   13,   1961 

THE     rREEDOM      ACADEMY      AND     OUR     AMERICAN 
WAY     or    LETE 

It  was  said  many  years  ago  by  a  venerable 
philosopher  that  "there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.-  The  longer  I  live  and  the  more 
I  observe  and  ponder  the  development  and 
course  of  manltlnd,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  of  the  truth  contained  in  these  few 
words. 

For  generations— in  fact,  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  species— men 
have  been  extolling  the  virtue  of  freedom 
and  Its  essentiality  to  the  spiritual,  Intellec- 
tu.ll    and    corporeal    development    and    ad- 


vancement of  man.  That  la  part  Is  our  mis- 
sion here  today,  but  more  Importantly  our 
task  U  to  expound  and  deliberate  on  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  freedom.  We 
have  come  to  save  freedom,  not  to  praise  It. 
As  It  Is  true  that  men  throughout  history 
have  extolled  freedom,  so  It  ts  also  true  that 
sine©  the  beginning  of  man  there  have  been 
those  who  have  as.^illed  and  assaulted  free- 
dom and  its  institutions.  Our  generation 
has  not  been  spared  this  anguish  although  in 
relative  terms  the  threat  to  freedom  today 
posed  by  So\iet-Sino  communism  is  perhaps 
no  greater  thnn  many  of  the  threats  and 
challenges  which  freedom  has  faced  In  the 
past.  I  say  this  not  In  an  effort  to  minimize 
the  proportions  of  the  threat  to  freedom's 
existence  today,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the 
historical  lesson  that  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  a-ssauit  upon  freedom  are  not 
nearly  as  important  to  the  outcome  of  the 
contest  as  are  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
freedom's  response   to   that  assault. 

Here  at  the  Freedom  Institute  of  St.  John's 
University,  as  much  and  probably  more  than 
at  any  other  American  seat  of  learning,  you 
have  given  effective  recognition  to  this  basic 
truism  which  has  become  so  Important  to 
our  survival  as  a  self-governing  country  and 
as  a  free  people.  It  is  as  a  consequence  of 
this  fact  that  I  am  so  honored  by  your  recog- 
nition here  today  and  so  happy  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  on  a  vlul  triple  which 
is  of  such  urgent  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Let  me  now  take  you  back  2.400  years  to 
another  occasion   in   history   when   freedom 
and  civility   and    the   dignity   of   man   were 
under  grievous  assault.     I  refer,  of  course,  to 
that  period  in  history  when   the  ludepejjd- 
ence   and    freedom    of   ancient    Greece    were 
under  attack  from  the  barbarian  hordes  oX 
PhUlp  H  of  Macedon.     One  man,  perhaps  the 
greatest   political  orator   of   ancient   Greece, 
Demosthenes,  strove  with  every  ounce  of  his 
forensic  capacity   to  alert  his  fellowmen   to 
the  danger  and  to  convince  them  that  they 
must  prepare  and  equip  themselves  to  meet 
the  Macedonian  challenge  to  their  Independ- 
ence.    The  greatest  exhortations  of  Demos- 
thenes   were    delivered    In    a   series    of    epic 
speeches— the  famous  Philippics.     8o  that  no 
one  will  question  the  approprUteness  ol  my 
comparing  our  present  situation  to  that  of 
ancient  Greece,  let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from 
the  Third  Philippic,  in  which  Demosthenes 
offered  his  assessment  of  the  challenge  Uien 
confronting   Athens:    'If    now    we    were   all 
agreed  that  Philip  U  at  war  with  Athens  and 
infringing     the     peace,     nothing     would     a 
speaker  need  to  urge  or  advise  but  the  safest 
and  easiest  way  of  resisting  him.     But  since, 
at  the  very   time   when  Philip  is  capttiring 
cities  and  retaining  divers  of  our  dominions 
and   assailing  all  people,   there  are  men  so 
unreasonable  as  to  listen  to  repeated  declara- 
tions in  the   assembly  that  some  of  us  are 
kindling  war,  one  must  be  cautious  and  set 
this    matter    right:    for    whoever    moves    or 
advises  a  measure  of  defense  is  In  danger  of 
being   accused    afterward    as    author   of   the 
war. 

"I  will  first  then  examine  and  determine 
this  point,  whether  it  be  in  our  power  to 
deliberate  on  peace  or  war.  If  the  country 
may  be  at  peace.  If  It  depends  on  us  (to 
begin  with  this) .  I  say  we  ought  to  maintain 
peace,  and  I  call  upon  the  amrmant  to  move 
a  resolution,  to  take  some  mea8\u-e,  and  not 
to  palter  with  us.  But  if  another  having 
arms  In  his  hand  and  a  large  force"  around 
him.  amuses  you  with  the  name  of  peace 
whUe  he  carries  on  the  operations  of  war. 
what  is  left  but  to  defend  yourselves? 

•You  may  profess  to  be  at  peace,  if  you 
like,  as  he  does:  I  quarrel  not  with  that.  But 
If  any  man  supposes  this  to  be  a  peace  which 
will  enable  Philip  to  master  all  elie  and 
attack  you  last,  he  is  a  madman  or  he 
talks  of  a  peace  observed  toward  him  by 
you,  not  toward  you  by  him.  This  it  Is  that 
Philip  purchases  by  all  his  expenditure    the 
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privilege  of  assailing  you  without  being  as- 
r.alled  In  turn." 

Do  you  not  agree  that  this  commentary 
and  analysis  by  Dtmosthenes  Is  starUlngly 
apropos  to  the  circumstances  currently  be- 
setting the  free  wc>rld?  Replace  the  name 
PhUlp  with  the  name  Khrushchev  and  these 
words  from  24  centuries  in  the  past  might 
with  propriety  and  accuracy  be  delivered  to- 
day by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  General  A&iembly. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  on  the  words  alone: 
let  us  briefly  examine  the  events  of  that 
ancient  day  that  preceded,  prompted,  and 
followed  their  uttez-ancc.  The  third  Philip- 
pic culminated  10  years  of  effort  by  Demos- 
thenes to  awaken  tihe  Athenians  from  their 
complacency  and  to  in.<:plre  them  to  action 
for  the  defense  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the 
first  Philippic,  spoken  early  in  351  B C,  was 
no  sudden  note  of  alarm  drawing  attention 
to  an  unnoticed  peril.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lisaembly  was  weary  of  the  subject,  and  the 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  had  al- 
ready been  In  progress  for  6  years,  had  be- 
came the  tlieme  of  b;UTen  talk.  Vet  the 
Athenians  could  ivot  t>estir  themselves  to 
vigorous  and  enlightened  action. 

Were  these  the  only  aspects  of  the  Athe- 
nian experience  akin  to  our  challenge  of  to- 
day, I  W(juld  not  presume  on  your  time  to 
recount  these  events  from  history.  But  there 
are  other  similarities  so  striking  that  this 
whole  experience  of  the  past  obliges  our  at- 
tention, for  there  Is.  Indeed,  a  lesson  to  be 
learned. 

Take  for  example  the  fact  that  Athens, 
In  341  B C.  was  enjoying  the  richest  civiliza- 
tion yet  known  to  man  at  that  time,  while 
the  subjects  of  Philip  II  were  for  the  most 
part  uneducated  and  indigent  peas;\nt«  and 
shepherds.  Add  to  Uiis  Uie  fact  that  Philip 
achieved  his  conquests  through  new  warfare 
concepts.  utilizing  highly-trained  and 
rigidly  disciplined  militiamen,  and  throvigh 
artful  diplomacy  that  wooed  both  the  unen- 
lightened and  the  nonresolute  Into  his  camp. 

Need  I  go  further?  Are  we  not  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  wealthiest  society  in  the 
history  of  mankind?  Are  not  vast  numbers 
of  those  under  the  dominion  of  Soviet-Sino 
conununlsm  uneducated  and  pitifully  poor 
peasants?  Have  not  assemblies  throughout 
the  free  world  wearied  of  speeches  on  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  communism? 
Has  not  this  conflict  become  the  theme  of 
barren  talk?  Has  not  the  beguiling  diplo- 
macy of  the  Soviets  succeeded  in  mesmer- 
izing and  neutralizing  many  of  the  unen- 
lightened and  the  nonresolute?  And  most 
Importantly,  have  not  the  Communists  ex- 
panded the  p)erlmeter8  of  their  tyranny 
through  the  skillful  utilization  of  a  newly- 
conceived  form  of  integrated  military  and 
nonmilitary  warfare,  which  employs  highly 
trained  and  rigidly  disciplined  cadres  as  its 
chief  agents  of  execution? 

The  manifest  aggressions  of  Soviet  com- 
munism against  the  free  world  have  now 
proceeded  virtually  without  important  set- 
back for  16  years.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
Third  Philippic  by  Demosthenes  was  de- 
livered 16  years  after  Philips  first  advance 
on  Athens.  That  epic  oration  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  euspiritlng  Athens  and  in  bringiiig 
the  Greek  city-states  together.  But  their 
tardy  reconciliation  and  dilatory  preparation 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  crushing  force 
of  Macedon,  and  history  records  that  Greek 
Independence  ended  tragically  3  years  later 
In  338  B.C. 

Will  we  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  and 
the  realities  of  our  time;  or  will  we  prepare 
at  once  to  defend  freedom  against  those  who 
amuse  us  with  the  name  of  peace  while 
carrying  on  the  operations  of  war  against 
us? 

I  am  confident  that  your  presence  here  to- 
day at  this  convocation  of  a  great  educa- 
tional    Institution,    which    symbolizes    and 
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exemplifies  the  grandest  traditions  of  a  free 
society  and  which  has  pioneered  so  fruit- 
fully with  this  Freedom  Institute,  I'saves  no 
doubt  that  you  are  joined  with  the  cfOrmant 
and  resolute  who  say,  "Let  us  take  thoee 
positive  and  demanding  steps  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  and  estenslon 
of  freedom." 

I  am  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Seaate,  an 
elected  representative  of  a  free  citizt  nry.  As 
such,  it  is  my  task  and  my  obligation  to 
advocate  a  variety  of  causes  and  tj  minis- 
ter to  a  multitude  of  needs.  It  is  the  frus- 
tration of  every  elected  legislator  that  the 
manifold  responsibilities  of  his  voca  .ion  pre- 
clude his  development  or  maintenance  of 
an  expertise  in  any  particular  scientific  £eld 
or  occupational  endeavor.  I  do  not.  there- 
fore, present  myself  to  you  as  one  inclined 
to  speak  with  an  experts  certitude  en  all  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  in  this  hour  of 
peril  for  the  preservation  and  exKnslon  of 
freedom.  I  do.  however,  come  before  you 
as  an  earncbt  advocate  for  one  step  which 
I  consider  of  jxu-amount  Importance  to  the 
successful  defense  of  freedom. 

This  step,  which  I  recommend  w.th  every 
ounce  of  my  conviction,  is  the  Immediate 
tablishment  of  a  national  institution  where- 
in free  men  could  be  educated  in  'he  mul- 
tiple and  complex  aspects  of  Cooimunlst 
Ideology,  tactics,  and  strategy  and  intensively 
trained  In  the  broad  spectrum  of  a:ts,  skills 
and  knowledge  required  for  effective  opera- 
tional activity  in  the  global  conflict  between 
freedom  and  totalitarian  communism. 

This  Idea  h.as  been  drafted  Into  a  legisla- 
tive bill,  which  has  been  Introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  which  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and  Free- 
dom Academy  charged  with  the  research,  de- 
velopment and  training  responsibilities  need- 
ed to  provide  the  public  and  private  sector 
with  comprehensively  trained  personnel. 
Lest  there  be  any  misconceptions  as  to  my 
assessment  of  the  role  which  the  Freedom 
Academy  can  play  In  the  conflict  between 
freedom  and  communism,  let  me  hasten  to 
emphasize  that  I  most  certainly  do  not  look 
upon  this  agency  and  the  functions  it  will 
exectite  as  an  easy  panacea  to  our  problems 
or  an  all-lncluslve  patent  medicine  for  rid- 
ding the  world  of  Communist  tyranny.  It 
Is  only  one  of  a  series  of  steps  which  mtist  be 
taken  so  that  this  Nation  and  our  free  world 
allies  can  seize  the  Initiative  in  the  cold  war 
conflict. 

Perhaps  my  enthusiasm  for  this  particular 
step  Is  colored  in  part  by  my  2  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  Freedom  Academy  idea,  but 
I  do  sincerely  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
this  training  and  development  institution 
is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  substan- 
tial and  meaningful  Improvement  of  this 
Nation's  cold  war  capabilities.  I  am  Joined 
In  this  conviction  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  who  in  report- 
ing the  Freedom  Academy  bill  to  the  VS. 
Senate  during  the  86th  Congress,  said:  "The 
committee  considers  this  bill  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  ever  Introduced  In  the 
Congress.  This  Is  the  flrst  measure  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  concentrated  development  and 
training  program  must  precede  a  significant 
improvement  In  our  cold  war  capabilities. 
The  various  agencies  and  bureaus  can  be 
shuffled  and  reshuffled.  Advisory  comnilt- 
.teea.  Interdepartmental  committees,  and  co- 
ordinating agencies  can  be  created  and  re- 
created, but  until  they  are  staffed  by  highly 
motivated  personnel  who  have  been  system- 
atically and  intensively  trained  In  the  vast 
and  complex  field  of  total  political  warfare, 
we  can  expect  little  improvement  in  our 
situation." 

Viewed  In  this  light,  I  think  the  Freedom 
Academy  becomes  a  far  more  appealing  and 
plausible  idea  to  those  who  might  Instinc- 
tively react  against  It,  either  because  they 
oppose  the  creation  of  new  Government 
agencies  or  because  they  see  this  new  agency 


Infringing  on  the  activities  of  the  existing 
agencies  in  the  national  securty  complex. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  not  a  make- 
work  proposal.  Neither  Is  it  our  Intention 
that  this  new  agency  should  Infringe  or 
encroach  up)on  the  functions  or  operational 
activities  of  any  existing  agencies  In  either 
the  public  or  the  private  sector.  It  is  because 
the  functions  envl.sloned  for  the  Freedom 
Academy  are  not  being  done  anywhere  and 
because  there  is  a  vital  need  for  them  to  be 
done  that  we  have  advanced  this  proposal 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  Is  today  spending 
five-eighths  of  Its  annual  budget  or  slightly 
more  than  $50  billion  for  equipment  and 
activities  directly  related  to  national  secu- 
rity. I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  this  massive 
expenditure  of  our  national  treasure  Is  pro- 
bative evidence  that  our  governmental 
leaders  are  acutely  aware  that  Sovlet-Slno 
communism  poses  a  formidable  threat  to  the 
survival  of  our  Nation.  Of  this  total  »50  bil- 
lion expenditure  approximately  $48  billion 
are  being  spent  for  military  requirements 
and  other  defense  needs.  We  must,  of  course, 
maintain  strong  and  modern  armaments,  and 
although  I  wish  It  were  otherw.se,  I  do  not 
begrudge  the  exp>endlture  of  one  defense  dol- 
lar for  I  recognize  the  essentiality  of  this  dis- 
bursement. But  let  us  not  fall  to  recognize 
that  while  these  expenditures  are  preparing 
us  for  the  eventualities  of  a  hot  war — which, 
thank  Ood,  we  are  not  fighting — they  are 
contributing  precious  little  to  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  cold  war.  which  we  are  fighting 
at  this  very  moment  In  every  comer  of  the 
world. 

We  are  not  only  fighting  this  cold  war: 
we  are  losing  it  If  anyone  doubts  the  truth 
of  this  commentAry.  they  have  only  to  look  to 
Czechoslovakia,  to  East  Germany,  to  Hun- 
gary, to  mainland  China,  and  to  tl:ie  Island  of 
Cuba  only  &0  miles  from  our  continental 
boundaries.  These  are  all  areas  which  have 
been  swept  Into  the  Communist  sphere  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — only  16  years  ago. 
While  It  Is  true  tliat  Soviet  military  action 
played  a  part  in  bringing  some  of  these  areas 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  fact  cannot  be 
Ignored  that  the  military  aspects  of  these 
and  other  conquests  were  far  less  instru- 
mental In  bringing  about  the  final  result 
than  were  the  nonmilitary  aspects. 

What,  you  may  ask,  do  I  mean  by  the  non- 
military  aspects  of  these  Communist  con- 
quests? I  refer  to  the  well-defined  and 
highly  systematleed  warfare  concept  de- 
veloped by  the  Communists,  which  utilizes. 
Interrelatt-s  and  coordinates  a  mi-.'.tlple  ar- 
senal of  manipulatorj-  skUls,  Including  sub- 
version. Infiltration,  ideological  persuasion, 
diplomatic  blackmail,  proprvpanda.  and  coiips 
d'etat.  With  the  Integration  of  political. 
Ideological,  psychological,  economic,  organi- 
zational and  paramilitary  skills  into  a  single, 
artistically  coordinated  warfare  concept,  the 
Communists  have  conceived  an  entirely  new 
dimension  of  conflict  which,  operating  on  a 
foundation  of  military  strength,  paralyzes 
the  enemy  with  the  threat  of  armed  com- 
bat but  conquers  him  without  the  use  of  a 
shooting  conflict. 

The  mere  development  of  this  new  con- 
cept of  nonmilitary  aggression  would,  of 
course,  be  valueless  to  its  architects  with- 
out the  trained  artisans  to  apply  It,  and 
the  Communists  have,  indeed,  not  overlooked 
this  essential  feature  in  their  total  program 
for  world  conquest. 

For  the  pa-^t  40  years  the  Communists 
have  been  engaged  In  a  deliberate  and  care- 
fully planned  political  warfare  training  pro- 
pram.  Today  the  Soviet.s  are  operating  an 
extensive  network  of  political  warfare  train- 
ing schools  at  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Tashkent, 
Prague,  and  el.sewhere  on  both  ^ides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Some  of  these  schools  spe- 
c::illze  in  the  training  of  nationals  from  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Pragtie  center 
specializes  in  training  Latin  Americans  and 
African^,   i.r.d   it    is   worth   noting   t!.,.t    tl.:s 
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center  has  incre.ised  its  training  tempo 
since  1956  The  school  at  Tashkent  trains 
Communists  from  the  Islamic  countries. 
Tlie  training  m  these  centers  is  both  in- 
tensive and  comprehensive:  it  is  designed  to 
produce  a  knowledgeable  and  hardened  po- 
litical warfare  combatant,  who  can  effectively 
execute  the  marching  orders  issued  by  the 
managers  of  protracted  conflict.  It  is  these 
individuals,  my  friends — these  practitioners 
of  conflict  doctrine — these  cadres  of  tyran- 
ny— who  have  brought  Moscow  and  Pelping 
victory  after  victory  over  the  past  16  years — 
each  one  narrowing  the  perimeters  of  free- 
dom. Speaking  to  this  very  point,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  Report  of  1960  on 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  observed  with 
frightened  accuracy  that  "the  Communists 
have  conquered  nearly  a  billion  people  dur- 
ing a  period  when  their  sphere  was  markedly 
inferior  in  industry,  technology,  science,  and 
military  capabilities — in  fact,  inferior  in  al- 
most everything  except  power-seeking  know- 
how." 

It  is  this  power-seeking  know-how  of  the 
Communists  and  us  tactical.  Ideological, 
strategic,  and  organizational  elements,  which 
we  in  the  free  world  must  understand  in 
Its  most  minute  detail.  Not  so  we  can  mimic 
It.  but  rather  so  we  can  develop  the  opera- 
tional skills  and  frame  our  positive  programs 
to  effectively  counter  and  defeat  its  carniv- 
orous thrusts  inside  the  boundaries  of  free- 
dom. In  a  nutshell  this  will  be  the  mission 
of  the  PYeedom  Academy. 

Perhaps  with  this  talk  of  conflict  and  fK)lit- 
ical  Wiu-iare.  I  am  building  a  mlsimpression 
that  our  sole  national  objective  is  to  bring 
about  the  resounding  and  eternal  defeat  of 
totalitarian  communism  If  this  be  so  let 
me  inunediately  set  the  record  straight. 

Our  Nation  is  one  o:  the  few  and  possibly 
the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  was  founded  on  an  ideal.  That  ideal 
has  been  phrased  and  rephrased  countless 
times  by  philosophers  and  statesmen,  by 
scholars  and  judges  by  theologians,  and 
poets.  Its  essence  is  this:  That  God  created 
individuals,  not  states,  and  It  Is  the  Individ- 
ual, be  he  white  or  black,  red  or  yellow,  who 
is  supreme  It  is.  therefore,  the  function  of 
a  government  or  a  nation  to  promote  and 
preserve  a  climate  of  freedom,  justice,  order. 
equality  and  civility,  in  which  the  Individual 
CAn  develop  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
talents  for  his  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

A  nation  and  its  citizenry  endowed  with 
such  a  magnificant  birthright  would,  indeed, 
be  false  to  that  birthright  If  its  goals  were 
limited  merely  to  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  that  glorious  heritage  within  its 
national  boundaries.  I  have  no  fear  that  we 
win  violate  the  trust  reposed  In  us  by  oxir 
national  traditions,  for  I  sense  in  America 
today  a  people  who  are  earnest  In  their  de- 
sire to  share  this  noble  heritage  with  all 
men.  so  that  they,  too,  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  Justice.  This  then 
is  the  primatial  objective  of  America.  But  to 
pursue  this  objective  we  must  survive  and  to 
survive  we  must  destroy  the  tyranny  that 
seeks  to  devour  us. 

Conflict  and  warfare  are  not  comfortable 
topics  of  discussion  and  deliberation  for 
Americans.  We  are  inherently  a  peaceful 
society,  and  whether  it  be  hot  war  or  cold 
war,  the  mere  contemplation  of  such  action 
Is  repugnant  to  our  nature.  Perhaps  It  Is 
even  easier  for  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
realities  of  a  hot  war  than  a  cold  war,  for  a 
response  to  an  enemy  assaulting  you  with 
bullets  and  bombs  seems  to  lend  Itself  less 
painfully  to  ethical  rationalization  than  does 
a  response  to  an  enemy  assaulting  you  with 
subversion  and  diplomatic  blackmail. 

But.  my  friends,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
those  seeking  easy  routes,  comfortable  solu- 
tions and  painless  remedies.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  national  goals,  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  suirk  realities  of  our  time. 


Our  situation  today  as  a  Nation  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  individual  blessed  with  great 
humanitarian  Instinct  and  skilled  In  the 
arts  of  resuscitation,  who  comes  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  if  he  is  to  utilize 
his  talents  to  the  ftillest.  he  must  on  occa- 
sion swim  treacherous  waters  to  rescue  a 
drowning  child.  If  we  are  sincere  in  otu* 
desires  to  utilize  our  talents  as  a  Nation 
in  assisting  other  people  to  attain  their  just 
aspirations  for  a  bett«r  life,  we  then  must 
be  willing  to  swim  the  treacherous  waters 
of    international    ideological    conflict. 

I  see  little  evidence  of  our  lack  of  will 
to  make  the  swim,  but  I  see  much  evidence 
of  our  lack  of  preparation  for  this  perilous 
undertaking.  I  have  already  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  literally 
thousands  of  hardened  political  warfare 
combatants  In  the  field,  who  have  been 
systematically  and  rigorously  trained  In  ^ 
vast  network  of  political  warfare  training 
institutions.  By  contrast,  we  have  only  a 
handful  of  individuals  on  our  side  with  an 
equivalent  knowledge  and  sophistication  in 
the  complex  arts  of  political  warfare,  and 
those  that  we  have — If  I  might  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  editors  of  Life  magazine — 
are  graduates  of  "the  very  dear  school  kept 
by  experience."  Although  we  have  only 
platoon  strength  in  the  ix)litlcal  warfare 
area  in  comparison  with  the  division 
strength  of  the  Communists,  we.  neverthe- 
less, have  many  more  experts  than  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  with  the  present  lack 
of  training  facilities  for  this  demanding 
work.  We  must,  however,  have  many  more 
In  the  face  of  the  grave  and  frightful  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us.  and  to  achieve  the- 
qualitative  and  quantitative  levels  required. 
we  must  have  a  training  and  development 
Institution  such  as  the  Freedom  Academy. 
I  am  gratified  to  note  that  there  Is  a 
growing  recognition  among  our  national 
leaders  of  the  urgent  and  important  need 
for  systematic  And  Intensive  training  in  the 
multiple  disciplines  of  political  warfare 
Exemplary  of  this  growing  recognition  Is  a 
segment  of  the  report  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent asenhower  on  December  23,  1960,  by 
the  Sprague  Committee:'  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  public  serv- 
ants, which  states: 

"There  is  need  to  provide  high-level  train- 
ing In  the  Interrelated  economic,  political. 
Informational  and  military  aspects  of  the 
present  world  struggle  for  more  of  the  top 
officers  of  agencies  dealing  with  interna- 
tional and  security  affairs.  The  committee 
therefore  recommends  that  corislderatlon  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Security  Institute  for  this  purpose  under  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  among 
other  things  would  provide  concentrated  ex- 
posure to  and  study  of  Communist  Ideology, 
techniques,  and  operations  worldwide  as  well 
as  of  our  total  governmental  informational 
resources  and  how  best  to  orchestrate  and 
use  them." 

The  Sprague  committee  limited  Its  rec- 
commendatlon  to  the  training  of  high  eche- 
lon governmental  officers,  which  restricts  the 
number  of  Individuals  to  be  trained  much 
more  than  does  the  Freedom  Academy  pro- 
posal. Nevertheless  the  content  and  subject 
matter  recommended  by  the  Sprague  com- 
mittee is  nearly  Identical  to  the  course  of 
study  envisioned  for  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  considera- 
tions which  argue  against  the  wisdom  and 
economy  of  limiting  this  training  to  Just 
high-level  governmental  officers.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  advanced  level  of  training  at 
the  Freedom  Academy  might  well  be  limited 

» This  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  included  George  V. 
Allen.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Gordon  Gray,  Karl 
G.  Harr.  Jr  .  John  W.  Irwin  II,  C.  D.  Jackson, 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  and  Philip  D.  Reed. 


to  top  oflBcers  in  the  national  security  agen- 
cies, but  I  strongly  believe  that  Intermediate 
and  primary  curricula  should  be  provided 
for  the  training  of  a  wide  range  of  persons 
in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  be  essential  to  as- 
semble a  distinguished  and  rather  sizable 
faculty  to  provide  high-caliber  political  war- 
fare training  for  «ven  a  limited  number  of 
top-echelon  career  officers.  And  It  should 
be  recognized  that  If  training  Is  restricted 
to  upper-echelon  officers,  the  number  who 
can  be  trained  at  any  one  time  will  be 
sharply  limited,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  large  numbers  of  them 
off  the  firing  line.  This  means  that  we 
would  not  be  making  maximum  utilization 
of  the  faculty  experts,  at  this  most  critical 
juncture  In  history  when  our  total  need  for 
training  Is  so  serious  that  we  can  111  afford 
extravagant  use  of  this  preclovis  talent. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  only  the 
policymaker,  the  planner,  and  the  admin- 
istrator, but  the  operator  and  executor  as 
well,  who  must  comprehend  the  dimensions 
of  the  conflict  and  the  tools  and  weapons, 
which  victory  demands  of  the  participants 
From  where  will  we  obtain  the  pfjllcymakers 
and  planners  of  tomorrow.  If  we  are  not 
training  and  preparing  them  today"' 

Last  and  far  from  least  it  would  be.  In 
my  opinion,  a  grave  error  to  overlook  the 
need  and  the  considerable  desire  for  train- 
ing of  Individuals  in  the  private  sector  Is 
there  anyone  left  today,  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  conflict  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
public  sector?  I  sincerely  hope  not.  For 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  free  world  the  Com- 
munists are  directing  the  major  emphasis 
of  their  attack  at  Institutions  In  the  private 
sector.  The  ftindamental  nature  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  Soviet  communism  re- 
quire Its  presence  and  activity  in  the  pri- 
vate as  well  as  the  public  sector,  for  its  cen- 
tral aim  Is  the  concentration  of  total  social 
pKtwer  In  the  hands  of  a  ruling  group.  Prof. 
Philip  Selznlck.  one  of  our  leading  students 
of  Bolshevik  strategy  and  tactics,  points  out 
in  his  outstanding  book.  "The  Organizational 
Weapon."  that  "the  Bol.shevlk  pursuit  of 
power  •  •  •  Is  not  limited  Uj  the  areas 
where  constitutional  responsible  power  Is 
won,  but  Is  carried  on  everywhere  in  the 
social  structure,  wherever  an  Increment  of 
power  can  be  squeezed  from  control  of  an 
institution  or  a  portion  of  it  •  •   •." 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  facing  us  and 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  to  meet  the 
challenge  has.  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
delineated.  However,  justification  for  the 
establishment  of  a  governmentally  operated 
training  and  development  center  does  not 
follow  Ipso  facto  from  the  presentation  of 
these  two  elements  of  proof.  Some  may 
ask.  "Do  we  not  already  have  Institutions 
and  programs  offering  this  necessary  train- 
ing''" Others  may  Inquire  as  to  the  Wisdom 
of  establishing  a  governmental  agency  to 
provide  this  type  of  trulnlng 

To  the  first  question  I  must  respond  with 
an  emphatic  "No."  It  Is  a  fact  that  there  Is 
no  Institution  or  agency  In  the  United  States 
today  where  an  Individual  can  receive  broad 
spectrum  training  In  all  of  the  elements  and 
disciplines  of  cold  war  activity.  Certain 
aspects  of  this  total  complex  of  knowledge 
are  offered  In  some  of  our  leading  schools 
of  International  affairs.  Your  own  Institute 
here  at  St.  John's  Is  a  splendid  example  of 
great  contributions  by  a  private  institu- 
tion. In  the  main,  however,  the  courses 
on  communism  offered  In  our  private  In- 
stitutions are  limited  to  the  history  and 
Ideology  of  communism,  thus  Ignoring  the 
study  of  the  Uctics.  strategies  and  organiza- 
tional weapons  of  communism,  an  under- 
standing which  Is  so  viuily  essential  to  the 
person  assuming  an  operational  role  in  the 
cold  war.  Many  of  our  private  schools  of 
international  affairs,  especially  at  the  grad- 
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uate  level,  provide  eMrtlMlt  "area  studies" 
on  the  Commiunist  bloe.  Such  currlculums 
do  an  outstanding  job  of  backgrounding  the 
student  in  such  important  aretis  of  knowl- 
edge as  surface  transportation  In  the  satel- 
lite countries  or  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duction In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  important 
as  this  training  is.  It  does  not  expose  the 
student  to  the  nature  of  the  conflict  nor  does 
It  instrvict  him  in  the  tactical  and  opera- 
tional aklllB  so  that  he  can  employ  hU  sub- 
stantive knowledge  usefully  in  the  cold  war. 
Nor  does  such  training  in  a  private  institu- 
tion carry  any  assurance  the  Individuals  who 
are  trained  will  thereafter  be  appointed  to 
services  in  which  their  skills  can  be  fully 
utilized. 

Perhaps  the  closest  we  come  today  to  pro- 
viding the  training  proposed  for  presentation 
to  public  officials  at  the  Freedom  Academy 
is  In  the  courses  offered  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices' war  colleges.  These  courses  are  ex- 
tensive, but  since  political  warfare  training 
is  necessarily  and  properly  secondary  to  the 
main  training  missions  of  these  Institutions 
It  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  rather  broad  and 
summary  manner,  often  assuming  a  level  of 
sophistication  not  yet  attained  by  the  stu- 
dent. Such  training  is  simply  not  adequate 
for  our  needs  today.  Additionally  the  train- 
ing offered  by  the  various  war  colleges  suf- 
fers from  the  same  weakness  which  I  see 
In  the  Sprague  committee's  recommendation 
In  that  It  Is  available  to  only  a  very  limited 
number  outside  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  entire  gsmut  of  governmental  and 
private  training  proprams  In  the  area  of  cold 
war  know-how  has  been  reviewed  by  men 
eminently  qualified  to  assess  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  content  of  these  cxirrlcu- 
lums.  It  is  their  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  single  Institution  where  all  of  the  bits 
and  pieces  are  brought  together  for  Instruc- 
tional presentation  In  a  comprehensive  and 
all-encompassing  discipline. 

So  we  need  a  central  comprehensive  cold 
war  training  institution,  but  we  still  haven't 
answered  the  Individual  who  questions  the 
wisdom  of  locating  such  an  agency  In  the 
Federal  structure. 

In  the  main,  this  individual  casts  a  crit- 
ical eye  at  this  proi>osal,  for  he  sees  the 
Freedom  Academy  as  a  governmental  Insti- 
tution for  the  propounding  and  propagation 
of  dogma — a  Federal  factory  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pat  and  Inflexible  Ideology  of  free- 
dom. IX  this  were,  in  fact,  the  Intent  and 
proposed  mission  of  the  Freedom  Academy, 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  oppKJse 
this  proposal  more  vigorously  than  Kakl  E. 
MtJKDT,  of  South  Dakota.  I  have  my  indi- 
vidual concepts  of  freedom.  Each  member 
of  this  audience  has  his.  and  I  dare  say  that 
no  two  of  our  concepts  of  freedom  are  Iden- 
tical in  every  respect— <or  this  Is  the  very 
essence  of  a  free  pluralistic  society.  The 
Freedom  Academy  proposal  is  premised  on 
a  perception  of  the  conceptual  multiformity 
of  our  American  society  and  on  a  recogni- 
tion that  totalitarian  communism  is  anti- 
thetical to  every  concept  of  freedom. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Freedom  Academy's  primary  role  will  not  be 
that  of  educating  Individuals  In  the  varied 
conceptual  content  of  democratic  Ideology. 
This  Is  a  task  which,  in  the  main,  must  be 
left  to  our  secondary  schools  and  to  our  pri- 
vate and  State  colleges  and  universities. 
The  major  mission  of  the  Academy  will  be 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  Communist  ideology,  tactics  and 
strategies,  and  then  to  teach  the  student  the 
proper  tactics  to  be  employed  by  us  In  de- 
feating the  pwwer-seeking  thrusts  of  the 
Communists  and  in  achieving  our  other 
national  goals  through  the  Inter-related  use 
of  economic,  ideological,  diplomatic.  Infor- 
mational and  paramilitary  programs.  Con- 
sidering the  complexity  and  Intricacy  of  the 
multiple  disciplines  which  will  be  presented 


in  this  training  prikrr.m,  I  have  no  fears 
that  it  win  beconie  a  program  for  indoctri- 
nation in  dof^ma  and  pal  answers.  For  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Uils  va^t  array  of 
knowledge  to  a  group  of  general  rules  and 
a  fixed  body  of  doctrine  would  be  as  futile 
an  exercise  as  trying  to  reduce  the  science 
of  nuclear  physics  to  a  few  simple  alge- 
braic equations. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
question  of  whether  a  Freedom  Academy  will 
or  will  not  be  established  hinges  primarily  on 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to  effec- 
tively resist  the  relentless  assault  of  com- 
munism on  the  free  world.  Without  the  de- 
sire the  training  will  be  useless.  With  the 
desire  the  training  may  well  be  decisive. 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  addres.=  , 
history  teaches  that  In  a  contest  between 
freedom  and  tyranny  the  outcome  def>ends 
not  nearly  so  much  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  assault  on  freedom  as  It  does 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  freedom's 
response  to  that  assault.  To  emphasize  this 
point,  let  me.  In  closing,  return  briefly  to 
another  incident  In  the  Athenian  experience. 

In  351  B.C.,  Rhodes,  which  had  once  been 
part  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  was  trying 
desperately  to  throw  off  the  autocratic  rule 
Imposed  upon  It  by  Carla.  a  tributary  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  The  democratic  party 
of  Rhodes  appealed  to  Athens  for  help,  and 
Demosthenes,  in  one  of  the  most  statesman- 
like acts  of  his  career,  supported  their  ap- 
plication. He  failed,  but  in  his  effort  he  left 
a  valuable  lesson  for  all  future  generations 
of  free  natlon.s.  In  his  plea  for  the  Rhodl- 
ans.  he  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of  po- 
litical freedom  was  everywhere  her  own.  and 
that,  wherever  that  cause  was  forsaken,  there 
a  new  danger  was  created  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Athens. 

It  has  been  less  than  5  years  since  the 
cries  for  help  rang  out  to  the  free  world 
from  the  streets  of  Buda{)est.  On  that  oc- 
casion we  were  obliged  to  forsake  the  cause 
of  freedom,  because  we  were  not  prepared  to 
do  otherwise. 

Since  then,  other  areas  of  the  world — 
Fome  near  at  hand  and  some  remote — have 
witnessed  freedom  fail  and  tyranny  triumph 
Clearly  new  devices  must  be  developed  and 
new  cold  war  techniques  must  be  employed 
to  turn  the  tides  of  victory  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  must,  therefore,  without  delay,  set  In 
motion  the  wheels  of  preparation,  for  It  is. 
Indeed,  true  that  the  cause  of  political  free- 
dom is  everywhere  our  own,  and  we  can  111 
afford  to  forsake  that  cnuse  In  the  future,  or 
to  trust  our  success  to  those  who  are  in- 
adequately trained  to  carry  out  programs  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  civiliza- 
tion Itself  canK'>',  '-^'i-Mve  their  failure. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1   OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148)  oppKJsing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1   of   1961. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
proF>osed  resolution  would  have  the  effect 
of  rejecting  the  President's  proposals  for 
reorganization  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  In  its  report  on 
Senate  Resolution  148  Uie  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  states: 

The  proposals  contained  In  plan  No.  1  of 
1961  Involve  miatters  of  serious  and  far- 
reaching  Importance  and  effect  which  re- 
quire far  more  study  and  deliberation  than 
was  possible  under  the  time  limitations  im- 
posed upon  the  committee  by  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
found  the  issues  involved  very  complex 


and  "so  difficult  to  rp.'jolve  in  the  time 
available,  that  an  initial  motion  to  re- 
IX)rt  Senate  Ref^lution  148  favorably 
failed  of  pa-'^.'^ape  by  a  vote  of  thr^^  in 
favor  and  three  oppw^ed.  primarily  be- 
cause some  members  felt  they  needed 
further  deliberation  before  reaching  a 
conclusion.  The  motion  to  report  the 
ref^lution  without  recommendation 
carried  by  a  vote  of  four  in  favor  and 
two  opposed. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  proposal  which 
requires  deliberate  and  considerate 
study.  TTie  admission  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  that  it  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  for  such  study 
is  a  powerful  ar^rument  acain-^t  action 
today  which  would  put  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  into  operation. 

Our  administrative  agencies  are 
plfiigued  with  many  problems.  But  a 
.sound  solution  of  these  problems  will  not 
be  advanced  by  ramming  a  Presidential 
proposal  through  Congress  I  would 
fully  support  steps  truly  designed  to 
make  the  independent  agencies  more 
efficient  and  effective,  but  I  emphatically 
disagree  with  the  President's  pror>osaI 
in  this  field. 

These  agencies  exercise  r>owers  dele- 
gated to  them  by  Congress.  They  were 
never  intended  to  function  as  pawns  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  There  are  many 
ways  of  improving  their  procedures 
without   impairing   their  indeF>endence. 

■Under  section  1  of  plan  No.  1.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  could  be  emc>owered 
to  a.ssign  the  agency's  functions  to  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  individual  Commis- 
sioners, hearing  examiners,  or  other 
employees  of  the  Commission.  Under 
this  procedure  the  Chairman  would  be- 
come a  one-man  C7ar  over  the  arency. 
It  would  be  possible  for  him  to  relegate 
Commissioners  and  other  agency  per- 
sonnel who  did  not  agree  with  his  policy 
or  philosophy  to  mere  figureheads  or 
errand  boys  The  Commissiohs  func- 
tions as  an  effective,  nonpartisan,  delib- 
erative body  where  all  sides  of  a  particu- 
lar issue  are  presented,  discu.'^sed.  and 
considered,  would  be  seriously  imperiled. 

Plan  No.  1  also  would  substantially 
reduce  the  right  of  appeal  within  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Under  the  plan,  the  right  of  review  would 
be  discretionary  with  the  Commission. 
Unless  the  Commission  decided  to  re- 
view a  case  on  its  own  motion,  there 
would  be  no  review  unless  a  majority, 
less  one  member  of  the  Commission, 
voted  for  review.  Siiould  the  Commis- 
sion decline  to  exercise  its  discretionary 
review  or  no  review  is  sought  within  the 
time  limitations  provided,  the  action  of 
the  subordinate  who  has  exercised  the 
functions  of  the  Comm;s.^ion  will  for  all 
pui-poses  be  final  and  deemed  the  action 
of  the  Commission.  This  dra.stic  limi- 
tation on  apency  review  certainly  should 
be  given  more  study  than  is  possible  in 
acting  on  a  reorganization  plan. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  h.-^."?  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  ."Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KE.-\TING.  Mr.  President,  the 
limitation  of  administrative  review  wiUi- 
iu  the  agency  woiUd  al.'^o  have  the  effect 
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of  increasir.f(  the  burden  on  our  courts. 
Under  the  present  procedure  the  Com- 
misciion  reviews  initial  decisions  of  its 
subordinates  and  has  full  power  to  cor- 
rect improper  interpretations  of  the  law 
and  takes  whatever  action  the  facts  in 
tiie  record  may  warrant.  Thi.s  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  errors  frequently  avoids 
the  necessity  of  judicial  review.  In  ef- 
fect, the  courts  would  now  be  required  to 
deal  with  cases  which  could  have  been 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  agency  itself. 
Plan  No.  1  also  raises  the  danger  that 
the  American  public  will  be  denied  access 
to  information  that  it  .^iiould  have  a  right 
to  know  Under  title  15.  United  States 
Code,  section  80-blO.  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  may  keep  secret 
certain  information  filed  with  it  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act.  if  the  Commission  decides 
that  disclosure  of  this  information  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
mvestors  Other  statutes  administered 
by  the  SEC  contain  similar  provisions. 
I'he  power  of  delegation  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Presldent■■^  plan  includes 
the  function  of  determm.n^  whether  in- 
formation .^hall  be  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  I 
have  just  related  Dtie-ation  of  such  a 
power  to  a  subordinate  of  an  agency 
would,  in  fact,  ve-t  the  power  in  the 
Chairman  since  the  Chairman  would  be 
responsible  for  the  assignment  of  all  per- 
sonnel. 

The  provisions  of  the  plan  could  also 
exclude  the  minority  party  members 
from  deliberation  as  to  what  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic By  so  doing,  it  would  be  possible 
for  documents  and  other  reports  to  be 
concealed,  which  should  be  disclosed. 
Anyone  concerned  with  freedom  of  in- 
formation certainly  should  be  reluctant 
to  support  a  plan  with  such  potential 
for  mischief 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN      I   yield   5   additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  advocated  constructive  changes  in 
administrative  agency  practice.    In  that 
connection  I  expect  to  introduce  shortly 
a    bill    which    has    the    support    of    the 
American   Bar   A.ssociation   to   establish 
a  new  Office  of  Federal  Administrative 
Practice.     This  new  unit  would  provide 
independent   and   authoritative   surveil- 
lance   of    all    agency    proceedings.      It 
would  serve  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  the  same  way  as 
the  present  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.    Courts    has    served    the    Federal 
courts.     It  would  also  work  for  uniform 
aiiency    rules    and     recommend,     after 
thorough     study,     changes     needed     to 
shorten  and   cut   the  tremendous  costs 
and  time  now  required  in  administrative 
proceedinus      Such  an  office  would  not 
be  under  the  control  of  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  leinslative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  would  not  sei-ve  in  any  way 
to  undermine  the   independence  of  the 
agencies.     This  is  the  way  to  cut  down 
on     administrative     agency    inefficiency 
without    imperiling    needed    safeguards 
and  procedures. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  reorganization  plan  and  in  favor  of 
Senate  Resolution  148,  but  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  on  another  occasion 
to  take  constructive  and  thoughtful  ac- 
tion on  the  problems  in  this  field. 


THE  NA'IIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOIX)WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  submit  several  amend- 
ments to  S.  1726.  the  administration's 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  which  is  now- 
pending  before  tthe  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  I  therefore  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  referred  to  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  ameridments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
when  the  bill  which  became  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  in  1958.  my  minor- 
ity views  consisted  of  a  half  dozen  lines 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  because  of 
their  appropriateness  at  this  time.  Here 
is  what  I  said  on  that  occasion: 

This  bill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the 
majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian  prov- 
erb: "If  the  camel  once  gets  his  nose  in 
the  tent,  his  body  will  soon  follow." 

If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  in  this  country  by 
Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  normally  nothing  is 
more  keenly  exhilarating  than  to  be  able 
to  say  'I  told  you  so."  But  the  accuracy 
of  my  forecast  fills  me  with  deep  fore- 
boding— I  would  much  rather  have  been 
proven  a  false  prophet.  A  few  weeks 
ago  this  body  passed  a  wide-ranging 
Federal  aid-to-education  bill  for  which 
no  need  existed,  which  was  inequitable 
and  discriminatory,  which  increases  Fed- 
eral spending  and  hence  the  forces  of 
inflation,  and  what  is  most  disturbing, 
which  constitutes  a  serious  invasion  by 
the  Federal  Government  into  an  area, 
where  both  traditionally  and  constitu- 
tionally, the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities have  heretofore  exercised  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Now  the  administration  is  pushing  for 
a  measure  which  will  add  further  to  in- 
flationary pressures  and  will  broaden  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  with  its 
debilitating  effect  on  private,  local,  and 
State  educational  efforts  and  activities. 
Federal  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  well  advanced,  and  unle.ss  this 
frightening  development  is  halted,  com- 
plete, or  at  any  rate,  predominant 
Federal  control  of  education  is  inevitable 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1958  on  the  assumption  that  it 
was  only  a  temporaiT  measure  designed 
to  meet  a  genuine  emergency  seriously 
affecting  our  national  defense.  I  am 
sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body  will 


dispute  the  assertion  that  the  act  would 
never  have  become  law  had  it  not  been 
presented  as  establishing  a  program  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense. 

The  new  administration  bill,  however, 
scraps  all  pretense  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is  merely  a  tem- 
fwrary  measure  designed  exclusively  to 
meet  an  urgent  defense  need.  It  con- 
tains amendments  not  only  extending 
certain  provisions  of  the  act.  but  it  makes 
permanent  a  number  of  programs,  origi- 
nally established  on  a  tempoiary  basis, 
and  it  uses  the  act  as  a  vehicle  to 
achieve  goals  and  objectives  which  have 
not  the  remotest  relationship  either  to 
national  defense  or  even  to  the  act  itself, 
including  a  sweeping  expansion  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Education  under  otlier  statutes  admin- 
istered by  that  office. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  disturbs  me 
most  about  the  pending  bill  is  the  utter 
casualness  with  which  its  proponents 
and  supporters  are  determined  to  ex- 
pand the  act's  scope  to  matters  which 
are  related  to  national  defense  only  in 
the  most  indirect  fashion  while  simul- 
taneously proposing  to  eliminate  other 
provisions  which  are  directly  related 
thereto.  At  the  same  time,  an  educa- 
tional need  which,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  glaring  defects 
in  our  educational  system  during  the 
present  era  of  the  cold  war.  is  com- 
pletely ignored.  My  amendments  are 
designed  to  correct  that  defect  and  to 
eliminate  at  least  one  of  the  nondefense 
expansions  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  despite  the  pro- 
fessed premise  of  national  defense  upon 
which  the  act  is  based,  the  administra- 
tion bill  is  designed  to  expand  Federal 
aid  to  such  subjects  as  physical  fitne.ss 
and  English  which  are  related  to  na- 
tional defense  only  in  the  sense  that  any 
improvement  in  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  our  children  is  so 
related. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of 
the  existing  law.  the  .so-called  non-Com- 
munist disclaimer  affidavit,  which  was 
intended  to  assure  that  no  Communist  or 
other  subversive  received  any  benefit  un- 
der the  Act.  is  repealed  by  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  see  how  any  intelligent 
person  can  genuinely  believe  that  im- 
proving and  expanding  educational 
courses  in  English  and  physical  fitness  is 
more  essential  to  the  national  defense 
than  a  provision  designed  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayer  against  having  his 
tax  money  used  to  benefit  the  enemies  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  administration  bill  which 
are  not  related  to  national  defense,  ei- 
ther indirectly  or  even  remotely.  Thus 
the  bill  would  expand  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Office  of  Education  in  con- 
nection with  other  laws  administered  by 
that  office,  laws  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  national  defense.  The  effect  of 
these  provisions  is  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  so 
that  in  effect,  it  becomes  a  general  edu- 
cation bill  which  deals  with  matters 
properly  belonging  to  the  impacted 
areas  legislation  and  the  general  Fed- 
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eral  aid-to-education  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr  President.  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  these  provisions  are 
so  irrelevantly  included  in  the  propo.sed 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  but  were  never  offered  when 
we  were  considering  legislation  to  which 
they  would  have  been  far  more  appro- 
priate. Perhaps  the  administration 
failed  to  think  of  them  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  is  now  seeking  to  remedy  the  omis- 
sion by  using  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  as  a  vehicle  for  more  exten- 
sive Federal  intervention  into  the  field 
of  education   generally. 

But.  Mr.  President,  their  most  serious 
omission  in  legislation  of  this  kind  has 
never  even  been  mentioned,  either  by  the 
administration  or  the  proponents  of  this 
bill.  I  refer  to  the  complete  failure  to 
provide  for,  or  even  seek  to  encourage, 
the  education  of  our  children  in  the  na- 
ture and  objectives  of  the  enemy  which 
represents  the  most  serious  threat  to 
its  existence  which  this  Nation  has  ever 
faced. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  members  of  this 
body  well  know,  I  am  opp>osed  to  evei-y 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, education  is  a  matter  exclusively 
for  the  States  a;id  local  commimities. 
But  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  in- 
tervene in  the  field  of  education  under 
the  pretext  of  strengthening  the  na- 
tional defen.se.  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
make  our  professed  purpose  a  real  one 
instead  of  a  mere  pretext,  and  legis- 
late an  educational  program  which  will 
fill  one  of  our  most  essential,  but  almost 
entirely  neglected  needs — training  our 
future  citizens  to  know  the  enemy  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  war.  an 
important  element  of  the  training  of 
our  troops  was  cairied  on  under  the  gen- 
eral caption  of  Know  Your  Enemy." 
Films,  leaflets,  booklets,  orientation  lec- 
tures were  devoted  to  instructing  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  nature  of  the  Nazi 
enemy,  his  charatteristics.  his  activities, 
and  the  threat  th.it  the  Nazi  philosophy 
and  goals  present<?d  to  freedom  and  civ- 
ilization and  the  sunival  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  so-called  cold  war. 
World  communism  reaches  its  tentacles 
into  every  corner  of  the  globe,  including 
our  own.  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
eveiT  American  is  involved  in  the  cold 
war.  As  Colonel  Kintner  once  expressed 
it:  "The  front  is  everywhere. "  Unfor- 
tunately, a  good  many  Americans  are 
unaware  of  it.  and  a  good  many  more 
either  know  nothing  of  the  enemy  or 
have  the  mo.st  misleading  misconcep- 
tions about  it.  No;hing  is  more  seriously 
needed  in  enlistin?  the  aid  of  our  edu- 
cational system  for  purF>oses  of  national 
defense  than  the  broadening  of  that 
system  to  provide  instruction  in  knowing 
our  enemy. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  do.  They  are  far 
more  urgently  ne<?ded  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  than  graduate  study  in 
ceramics,  folklore.  Buddhism,  church 
music,  and  a  number  of  other  interesting 
but  equally  irrelevant  courses  of  study 


now  being  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  t  le  Na- 
tional Defense  Educatioii  Act  My 
amendments  would  encourage  students 
and  educational  institutions  to  embark 
on  or  to  expand,  where  they  already  ex- 
ist, courses  of  instruction  dealing  with — 
and  I  quote  from  my  proposed  amend- 
ments: 

The  nature,  objectives,  strategy  and  meth- 
ods of  world  communism,  and  the  threat 
which  it  represents  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  act  was  passed 
some  3  years  ago,  the  Senate  built  into  it 
sp>ecific  functions  which  we  thought 
would  preclude  its  misuse.  However  in 
the  course  of  the  conference,  the  follow- 
ing language  from  page  18  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  stricken  from  the  report: 

Before  approving  a  graduate  program  un- 
der this  title,  the  Commissioner  must  make 
a  finding,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee,  that  such  pro- 
gram will  promot*  the  national  defense  and 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

I  shall  cite  some  of  the  courses  which 
have  been  approved  for  fellowships  un- 
der this  program,  to  point  out  how  com- 


pletely misleading  the  whole  approach 
has  been.  I  shall  not  read  the  entire 
list,  but  I  shall  place  :t  m  the  Record 
shortly. 

Fifty  courses  were  provided  in  compar- 
ative literature;  22  in  drama  and  thea- 
ter: 4  in  Buddhist  studies:  11  in  the  fine 
arts:  108  in  sociological  studies  in  for- 
eign areas. 

So  it  goes. 

When  we  examine  the  field  in  which 
we  are  interested,  namely,  defen.se  edu- 
cation, which  includes  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering,  we  find  that 
only  27  percent  of  the  fellowships  have 
been  granted  in  this  field.  In  fact,  only 
three  fellowships  under  this  program  are 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  engineering, 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  in  which  fellowships  could 
be  granted  today,  but  which  is  being 
neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  has  been  com- 
piled from  statistics  of  the  E>epartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Graduate  training  providfd  for  prospective  college  and  university  teachers  under  title  IV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  from  19o9up  to  1961-62 
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Souro-:  HEW;  National  defense  graduate  foUowshlp  announcements,  1989, 1960,  and  1961. 
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Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  now  recid  an  analysis  of  my  amend - 
ment.s  which  de.scribes  precisely  what 
they  6.0.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that 
followini;  my  remarks,  the  text  of  my 
amendments  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Without 
objection,  i:  i.s  .-o  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
(ai  section  101  of  the  act  in  the  find- 
in^.s  and  declaration  of  policy  states 
that,  due  to  existing  imbalances  in  our 
educational  progranxs,  the  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  educate  more  of  our  popu- 
lation in  science,  mathematics  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  S.  1726.  the  ad- 
mini.^tration  bill,  does  not  amend  this 
section.  My  amendment  would  expand 
the  purpose  of  the  act  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense  by  familiarizing  stu- 
dents and  teachers  with  the  nature, 
objectives,  strategy,  and  methods  of 
world  communism  and  the  threat  which 
it  represents  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

fb>   Title   III  of  the  act  provides  fi- 
nancial   assistance   to   elementary   and 
secondary  schools  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment    to    be   used   for   courses    in 
science,  mathematics  and  modern  for- 
eign languages.     S.   1726  would  amend 
the  act  to  include  tne  purchase  of  equip- 
ment   for    physical    fitness   instruction. 
My    amendment   would   strike   out   the 
amendment  proposed  by  S.  1726  and  in- 
sert in  heu  thereof  a  provision  for  the 
purchase  of   equipment  to   be   u.sed  in 
courses  of  instruction  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  world  communism. 
Kc)   Section  301:  See  ib)  above, 
fd)   Section    303(anli     requires    the 
State  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner giving  assurance  that  the  funds 
will  be  used  solely  for  equipment  for  use 
in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.     S.   1726  would 
amend  this  provision  by  including  equip- 
ment for  use  in  a  program  of  physical 
fitne.'^s.     My    amendment    would    strike 
out  the  amendment  proposed  by  S.  1726 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  equipment  for 
use  in  the  study  of  courses  dealing  with 
the  threat  of  world  communism. 

<e'  Section  303'aMi,  requiring  the 
submission  of  a  State  plan,  provides  that 
the  State  must  use  its  allotment  for 
the  expansion  or  improvement  of  super- 
visory or  related  services  in  public 
schools  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathe- 
matics and  modern  foreign  languages. 
S.  1726  would  amend  this  section  to  in- 
clude physical  fitness.  My  amendment 
would  strike  the  amendment  proposed 
by  S.  1726  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
courses  dealing  with  the  threat  of  world 
communism. 

a  I  Title  VI  of  the  act  deals  with  lan- 
ETuase  development;  part  A  deals  with 
centers  and  research  and  studies — lan- 
guage and  area  centers.  S.  1726  pro- 
posers no  amendment.  My  amendment 
changes  this  title  to  include  anti-Com- 
niunist  research  and  training,  and  cen- 
ters for  anti-Communist  training. 

'g  Section  601  a'  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  Commisc,ioner  to  contract  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign 


language  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  individuals  trained  in  such 
language  are  needed  by  the  FederaJ  Gov- 
ernment, business,  industry  or  education 
and  adequate  instruction  in  such  lan- 
guage is  not  readily  available  in  the 
United  States.  S.  1726  proposes  no 
change  in  this  authority.  My  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
to  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  centers  for  the  teaching  of 
courses  dealing  with  the  threat  of  world 
communism. 

"h>  Section  601  (b'  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  stipends  to  indi- 
viduals undergoing  advanced  training  in 
any  modern  foreign  language  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  makes  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a>.  S.  1726  makes  no 
change  in  this  authority.  My  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
also  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  under- 
going training  in  courses  dealing  with 
the  threat  of  world  communism. 

I  i  I  Section  601  (b;  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  stipends  and  other  allowances 
only  upon  reasonable  a.ssurance  that  the 
recipient  will  be  available  for  teaching 
a  modern  foreign  language  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  for  such 
other  public  service  as  may  be  permitted. 
S.  1726  makes  no  change.  My  amend- 
ment places  this  same  condition  upon 
the  stipend  given  to  an  individual  under- 
going training  in  a  course  dealing  with 
the  threat  of  world  communism. 

(j'  Section  602  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  studies  and  surveys  to 
determine  the  need  for  increased  or  im- 
proved instructions  in  modern  foreign 
languages.  S.  1726  proposes  no  change 
in  this  section.  My  amendment  would 
also  authorize  such  studies  and  surveys 
with  respect  to  courses  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  world  communism. 

(k)  Section  602  also  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  conduct  research  on 
more  effective  methods  of  teaching  such 
languages,  to  develop  specialized  mate- 
rials for  use  in  such  training  or  in  train- 
ing teachers  of  such  languages.  S.  1726 
does  not  amend  this  provision.  My 
amendment  would  also  extend  the  Com- 
missioner s  authority  in  this  field  to 
courses  dealing  with  the  great  threat  of 
world  communism. 

1 1  •  Part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  act  deals 
with  language  institutes.  S.  1726  would 
expand  part  B  to  include  foreign  study. 
My  amendment  would  further  amend 
part  B  to  include  anti-Communist 
training. 

<m»  Section  611  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  contract  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  operation  of 
institutes  for  teachers  of  any  modem 
foreign  language  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondai-y  schools.  Individuals  attending 
such  an  institute  would  receive  a  stipend 
of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  for  each  depend- 
ent. S.  1726  would  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  such  institutes  and  stipends 
for  teachers  of  English.  My  amendment 
would  further  amend  the  act  to  authorize 
such  institutes  and  stipends  for  teachers 
of  courses  dealing  with  the  threat  of 
world  communism. 

<n)  Section  761<a>  establishes  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  New  Educational 
Media  competed  of  12  persons  from  vari- 


ous fields  of  endeavor.  S.  1726  proposes 
no  change  in  this  Advisory  Committee. 
My  amendment  would  enlarge  the  Com- 
mittee to  15  members,  3  of  whom  would 
be  individuals  who  are  outstanding  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  the  threat 
of  world  communism. 

(o>  Title  VIII  of  the  act  dealing  with 
vocational  education  provides  that  pay- 
ments made  to  the  States  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  training  of  individ- 
uals designed  to  fit  them  for  employ- 
ment as  highly  skilled  technicians  in 
fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 
S.  1726  docs  not  amend  this  provision. 
My  amendment  would  insure  that  these 
funds  could  be  used  for  the  conducting 
of  courses  dealing  with  the  threat  of 
world  communism  in  training  individ- 
uals ar  highly  skilled  technicians  in 
fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense, 
(p)  Section  304* a >  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  sets  forth  programs  for 
w  hich  funds  may  be  used  by  the  Sute  in 
carrying  out  the  area  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  S.  1726  makes  no 
changes  in  thus  section.  My  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  State  to  use 
these  funds,  in  addition  to  those  now 
listed,  for  establishing  and  conducting 
courses  of  study  in  the  threat  of  world 
commuimm. 

(q>  Section  1002^ a »  gives  the  Com- 
missioner the  authority  to  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  a.ssist  him  \w 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  the 
act.  Any  such  committee  shall  have  12 
members  composed  of  4  recognized 
scholars  from  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering.  4  from' 
the  humanities,  and  4  from  such  fields 
of  endeavor  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
appropriate.  S.  1726  would  completely 
eliminate  the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tees as  to  categories  and  in  addition, 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  set 
up  advisory  committees  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  well 
as  any  functions  he  may  have  under  any 
other  law.  My  amendment  would  strike 
out  all  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  S. 
1726.  In  addition  it  would  expand  the 
advisory  committees  from  12  to  16  in 
order  to  provide  for  representation  on 
the  committees  for  4  members  who  are 
outstanding  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  the  threat  of  world  communism, 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  state 
that  I  beUeve  this  series  of  amendments 
is  very  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  believe  it  very  evident,  at  this  point 
In  our  history,  judging  from  the  almost 
countless  number  of  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  in  our  foreign  policy,  begin- 
ning with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in 
1918.  that  we  in  this  country  need  to  have 
education  in  the  field  of  communism. 

Today  our  people  are  seemingly  afraid 
of  communism  because  they  know  noth- 
ing of  it.  People  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  like  to  discuss  it.  because  of 
their  ignorance  in  this  general  field. 

My  proposal  is  that  those  who  receive 
the  proposed  fellowships  be  trained  in 
this  field  and  be  encouraged  to  continue 
with  their  teaching,  or  to  teach  in  other 
institutions,  and  thereby  generate  inter- 
est in  the  subject  among  teachers  gen- 
erally,   to   the   point   that   communism 
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could  be  taught,  beginning  in  the  grade 
schools  of  the  country,  and  continuing 
through  the  high  schools  and  the  col- 
leges, although  accompanied,  of  course — 
and  even  tliough  my  amendments  do  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  stating  what  would  be 
done,  this  would  be  a  natural  follow- 
through  in  connection  with  any  course 
on  this  subject — by  a  strong,  properly 
taught  course  in  American  history  and 
constitutional  go\ernment.  If  the  two 
courses  are  taught  parallel  to  each  other, 
I  think  our  young  people  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  system  is  the 
more  desirable. 

Once  American.s  generally  understand 
the  purposes,  thieats,  and  strategy  of 
worldwide  communism  they  will  be  able 
to  understand  some  of  the  incorrect  at- 
titudes which  have  led  to  the  almost  asi- 
nine mistakes  which  have  been  made  in 
our  relationships  with  other  countries. 
It  has  been  because  of  the  refusal  of  our 
people  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
announcements,  made  many  times  by  the 
Communists,  that,  they  wish  to  destroy 
us.  that  these  mistakes  in  our  foreign 
relationships  have  been  made.  I  like  to 
think  that  our  mij  takes  in  that  field  have 
been  made  through  ignorance,  rather 
than  through  any  aspect  of  treason. 

If  our  people  are  properly  educated, 
there  will  be  no  cvcuse  in  the  future  for 
making  such  mistakes,  which  have  been 
made  thus  far  because  of  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand communism,  and  have  been  due 
to  an  almost  complete  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  down  through  the  years, 
on  the  subject  of  communism. 

I  am  submitting  these  amendments  to- 
day, and  am  asking  that  they  be  printed. 
I  intend  to  offer  them  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, where  we  are  now  writing  up  the 
national  defense  education  bill.  I  shall 
again  offer  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  I  am  unsuccessful  in  getting 
them  accepted  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

Exhibit  1 

Amendments  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  bt 
Me.  Golowatek  to  the  Bill  (S.  1726)  To 
Extend  and  Improve  the  National  Detense 
Education   Act,   and   for   Other   Pithposes 

<a)  On  page  1.  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  section  101  and 
insert  a  semi-colon  and  the  words  'and  will 
strengthen  the  national  defense  by  fa- 
miliarizing both  students  and  teachers  with 
the  nature,  objectives,  strategy  and  methods 
of  world  conununlsEi.  and  the  threat  which 
It  represents  to  the  American  way  of  life'." 

Redesignate  the  subsections  of  section  2 
accordingly 

(b)  On  page  4.  amend  section  4(*)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  beading  of  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  and  modern  foreign  language' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  ttiereof  'modern  foreign 
language  and  antl-Cc>mmunlst'" 

(c)  On  page  5.  line  9.  strike  "physical  fit- 
ness" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  nature, 
objectives,  strategy,  methods,  and  threat  of 
world  communism'". 

(d)  On  page  7.  line  4.  strike  "physical 
fitness"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  na- 
ture, objective,  strategy,  methods,  and  threat 
of  world  communism  ". 

(e)  On  page  7,  line  8.  strike  "physical  fit- 
ness" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  nature, 


objectives,  strategy,  mechods,  and  threat  of 
world  communism". 

(f)  On  page  17.  amend  section  7(a)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  W 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is 
amended  to  read  "title  vi — language  devel- 
opment   AND     aNTI-COMMUNIST    TRAINING     AND 

RESEARCH"  and  the  subtitle  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  601  Is  amended  to  read    lan- 

GUAGE.     ANTI-COMMVNIST     TRAINING,     AND     AREA 
CENTTRS'.  ' 

Redesignate  the  subsections  of  section  7 
accordingly. 

(g)  (h)  (1)  On  page  17.  amend  section 
7(a)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "subsection  (a)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "teaching'  where 
It  first  appears  the  words  "of  courses  of  study 
dealing  with  the  nature,  objectives,  strategy, 
methods  and  threat  of  world  communism:" 
and  subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  'undergoing'  the 
words  "training  In  courses  of  study  dealing 
with  the  natxire,  objectives,  strategy,  meth- 
ods and  threat  of  world  communism"  and 
after  the  word  teaching'  the  words  "a  course 
of  study  dealing  with  the  nature,  objectives, 
strategy,  methods  and  threat  of  world  com- 
munism In  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  or  Institution  of  higher  education 
or'.  " 

(J)  (k)  On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and 
21  Insert  the  following: 

■(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
Research  and  Studies)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  Sec.  602.  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, directly  or  by  contract,  to  make  studies 
and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  In- 
creased or  Improved  Instruction  In  courses 
of  study  dealing  with  the  nature,  objec- 
tives, strategy,  methods  and  threat  of  world 
communism,  in  modern  foreign  languages. 
and  in  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full 
understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  coun- 
tries In  which  such  languages  are  commonly 
used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  such  courses,  such  lan- 
guages and  in  such  other  fields,  and  to  de- 
velop specialized  materials  for  use  in  such 
training,  or  In  training  teachers  of  such 
courses,  languages  or  In  such  fields'." 

Redesignate  the  subsections  of  section  7 
accordingly 

(1)  On  page  18,  amend  subsection  (c)  of 
section  7  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  The  heading  of  Part  B  of  title  VI  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  part  b — lan- 
guage AND  ANTI-COMMUNIST  TRAINING  INSTI- 
TUTES  AND   FOREIGN   STUDY'. " 

(1)  On  page  18.  amend  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section  (d)    of  section  7  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  heading  of  section  61 1  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read    language  and  anti- 

COMMUNIST  TRAINING   INSTITUTES '." 

(m)  On  page  18.  amend  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  7  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■  and  by  inserting  before  the  words  "any  mod- 
ern foreign  language"  the  words  a  course  of 
study  dealing  with  the  nature,  objectives, 
strategy,  methods  and  threat  of  world  com- 
munism"."" 

(m)  On  page  18.  amend  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  7  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  by  Inserting  before  the  words  "any 
modern  foreign  language"  the  words  a  course 
of  study  dealing  with  the  nature,  objectives, 
strategy,  methods  and  threat  of  world  com- 
munism"."' 

(n)  On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  761  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "twelve"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  'fifteen",  and  the  third 
sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  semicolon  the  words 


'three  shall  be  individuals  who  are  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  nature, 
objectives,  strategy,  methods  and  threat  of 
world  communism;'" 

Redesignate  the  subsections  of  section  8 
accordingly. 

(o)  On  page  20.  between  lines  2  and  3.  in- 
sert  the  following: 

"(d)  Clause  3  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  that  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  title  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  training  of  individuals  designed 
to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  in  recognized  occupations 
requiring  scientific  knowledge  as  determined 
by  the  State  board  for  such  State,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  304 
(a),  in  fields  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.'  " 

(p)  "(e)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  and'  between  clauses  (9)  and 
( 10) .  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
10  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  'and'  and  adding  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"'(11)  establishing  and  conducting  a 
course  of  study  dealing  with  the  nature,  ob- 
jectives, strategy,  methods  and  threat  of 
world  communism.'  " 

(q)  On  page  20,  strike  lines  24  and  25.  and 
on  page  21,  strike  lines  2  through  18  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d).  Section  1002(a)  of  such  act  (relat- 
ing to  advisory  committees)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  tlie  word  'twelve'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixteen"  and  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  between  clauses  (2) 
and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(q)  ""(3)  Pour  members  who  are  out- 
standing authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature,  objectives,  strategy,  methods  and 
threat  of  world  communism;  and"  " 

Redesignate  clavise  (3)  of  section  1002(b) 
of  such  act  as  clause  (4) . 


I 
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THE  COMMUNIST   PROPOSAL  ON 
WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
like  to  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE     Rve  or  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  West  Berlin. 

In  my  opinion,  our  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  up  West  Berlin  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  made  by  Khru- 
shchev. According  to  his  words,  he 
wants  West  Berlin  to  be  declared  to  be  a 
free  city  But  West  Berlin  as  an  enclave 
withm  East  Germany  will  never  be  a 
free  city  while  Communist  Russia  con- 
tinues in  Its  F>olicy  of  wanting  to  com- 
munize  the  world. 

It  would  be  folly  of  the  worst  type  for 
our  country  to  take  the  word  of  the  Com- 
munists that  West  Berlin  would  be  free 
while  being  in  the  very  heart  of  East 
Germany.  If  we  yield  to  Khrushchev  in 
his  demands  that  Berlin  be  made — al- 
legedly— a  free  city,  in  my  opinion  we 
shall  relive  Munich.  Hungary-,  and  all 
the    other    expyeriencp.-;    we    liad    when 
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Stalin  declared  that  the  nations  of 
eastern  and  middle  Europe  would  have 
tile  right  in  free  and  open  elections  to 
choose  their  own  governments. 

The  people  of  our  country  ought  to 
ponder  our  expenence  in  taking  the  word 
cf  the  Communists. 

It  is  tremendously  appealing  to  be 
told  that  Berlm  will  be  free  and  that 
with  a  free  Berhn,  peace  for  the  world 
will  be  insured.  But  that  would  not  hap- 
pen. To  yield  to  the  demands  of  Khru- 
shchev in  resard  to  Berlin  would  be 
nothinc  more  than  to  stimulate  his  appe- 
tite for   further  acsrrandizement. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  the 
great  courage  of  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin. In  the  last  election.  1  9  percent  of 
them  voted  in  favor  of  communi.'^m.  but 
98  1  percent  of  them  voted  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  in  favor  of  the  philosophy 
cf  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

West  Berlin  is  100  miles  from  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet  those  people 
are  standmg  up  and  are  recognizing  that 
if  West  Berlin  falls  to  this  demand,  there 
will  be  complete  communization  there. 
Let  us  not  forget  what  was  said  to  the 
Poles,  to  the  Czechoslovaks,  to  the  Es- 
tonians, to  the  Latvians,  to  the  Lithu- 
anians, to  the  Hungarian^-,  to  the  Ru- 
manians, to  the  Balkans,  and  to  all  of 
the  other  captive  nations.  Stalin  said 
to  Roosevelt,  -We  will  give  them  the 
right  to  free  elections,  and  with  free 
elections  they  will  choose  their  own  type 
of  government."  Mr.  President,  where 
has  there  been  held  a  free  election  among 
the  people  of  tho.^^e  countries? 

Would  Khrushchev  today  agree  to 
have  free  elections  m  East  Berlin  or  in 
East  Germany ^  He  would  never  do  it. 
becau.-e  he  knows  that  those  people 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  Communist 
philosophy. 

Mr,  President,  I  al.so  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  great  exo- 
dus of  citizens  from  East  Germany 
l^ey  are  moving  to  the  West  in  such 
numbers  that  West  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many have  had  to  call  upon  the  East 
GermarLs,  Do  not  vacate  that  land. 
Stay  there."  Yet  day  after  day  they  are 
running  across  the  border,  wanting  to 
e.^cape  the  dictatorship,  the  exploitation, 
and  the  suppres.sion  of  human  dignity 
and  they  are  trying  to  find  refuge  in  the 
spirit  of  the  West. 

Mr.  President.  June  17  has  just  past. 
About  6  or  7  years  ago  on  June  17  the 
East  Berhneis  rose  in  revolt.  Their 
revolt  preceded  that  which  occurred  in 
Hungary  Without  arms,  fortified  only 
by  a  brave  spirit,  those  East  Berliners 
rose  m  revolt  and  rebellion,  in  the  face 
of  the  mighty  power,  iron,  and  fire  of 
the  Communists.  Of  course,  the  re- 
volters  were  suppressed.  They  tried  to 
liberate  themselves;  they  did  what  the 
Hungarians  did  in  1956. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
things,  there  now  is  made  the  proposal 
■"Take  the  word  of  Khrushchev,  There 
will  be  a  free  Berlin.  The  East  and  the 
West  will  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  free  Berlin." 

I  wish  that,  on  th-:^  ba.sis  of  Stalin's 
word  of  the  past,  and  Khrushchev's  word. 
we  could  take  this  offer  at  full  value  It 
simply  cannot  be  done. 


Finally,  may  I  ask  what  will  be  the 
impact  upon  Hungary,  Czecho.slovakia. 
Rumania,  and  all  the  other  cp.ptive  peo- 
ples':' What  will  become  of  their  hopes? 
What  will  become  of  their  prayers  that 
they  shall  be  emancipated  from  the  dom- 
ination and  the  shackles  of  the  Commu- 
nists'' It  will  be  a  black  day  for  those 
people  when  they  are  told  the  United 
States  agreed  to  give  up  West  Berlin. 
Their  prayers  might  as  well  come  to  an 
end.  Their  hopes  might  as  well  be  given 
up.  The  fact  will  be  that  we  shall  be 
belying  every  statement  we  made  in  the 
past  about  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
liberty  will  be  the  lot  of  those  people 
who  live  in  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  President,  my  hopes  are  that  our 
President  will  not  subscribe  to  this  pro- 
gram. My  hopes  are  that  he  will  look 
back  to  the  various  broken  promises 
made  by  the  Communists,  and  recognize 
that  they  have  not  changed  in  their 
color.  Their  word  is  just  as  unreliable 
today  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  and  15  years 
aeo. 

If  we  give  up  West  Berlin.  I  venture 
to  say  that  before  a  year  has  passed  we 
shall  find  infiltration,  subversion,  prov- 
ocation of  disorders,  and  the  eventual 
takeover  of  West  Berlin. 

The  creation  of  an  alleged  free  Ber- 
lin will  impair  our  national  security, 
erode  our  prestige,  and  encourage  the 
Communists  to  further  aggressions.  It 
will  not  advance  the  cause  of  peace  but 
of  violence,  disorder,  and  war. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OP 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148'  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  intends  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  am  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    "Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "When  we  adjourned 
last  night  there  was  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  I  might  resume  the 
floor  to  debate  the  measure  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  morning  hour.  May  I 
know  what  eventuated  prior  to  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  now 
operating  under  controlled  time.  The 
Senator  may  yield  to  himself  such  time 
as  he  may  desire.  I  am  in  control  of 
the  time  for  the  opposition. 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
time  for  calling  the  quorum  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  understand. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes  in  addition  to  the  time 
consumed  by  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  himself  20  additional 
minutes'' 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield  myself  an  ag- 
gregate of  20  minutes  in  addition  to  the 
time  consumed  by  the  quorum  call,  in 
lieu  of  the  previous  15  minutes  yielded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution I  submitted,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart). 
Serwte  Resolution  128,  adopts  the  statu- 
tory means  for  turning  down  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  1,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  April  27,  1961.  We  have  until 
June  26.  1961.  to  act  on  this  plan  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  I  am  rather  hopeful,  in 
view  of  the  hmitations  of  debate,  that 
the  plan  may  be  acted  on  today. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  other  body, 
which  also  has  the  same  authority  we 
have  under  the  Reorganization  Act.  the 
plan  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  rejected  but  the  plan 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission was  not  rejected,  the  vote  being 
176  to  212.  a  relatively  close  vote,  based, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  upon  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  the  other  body  which  approved 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  the  plan  we 
are  discu.ssing  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  diflerent 
position  from  that  taken  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  which  neither 
approved  nor  rejected  the  reorganization 
plan,  but  reported  it  without  recom- 
mendation in  a  very  fair  and  excellent 
report.  I  wish  to  say  for  the  committee 
and  for  the  stafT  of  the  committee.  It 
was  reported  without  recommendation, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the 
committee  was  split  3  in  favor  and  3 
opposed. 

So  there  was  really  no  other  course. 
Mr.  President,  reorganization  plans,  of 
wliich  a  series  of  five  had  been  submit- 
ted—and I  understand  others  have  since 
been  submitted— are  a  creditable  effort, 
on  the  whole,  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
detail  work  which  is  required  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  each  of  the  commissions  af- 
fected. But  I  shall  endeavor  to  dem- 
onstrate during  the  course  of  the 
discussion,    first,    that    Reorganization 
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Plan  No.  1  for  the  SEC  has  one  unique 
factor,  which  I  b<>lieve  is  fatal  in  respect 
o(  its  being  disapproved  by  the  Senate, 
and.  second,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  are 
of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise Lo  approve  the  reorganization  plan, 
even  if  it  were  the  traditional  form  plan, 
as  it  were,  which  is  applied  to  a  regu- 
latorv-  agency 

I  invite  attention  to  the  text  of  the 
plan  as  it  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  plan  ^.eeks,  fust,  to  allow  tlie 
Commission  to  transfer  any  element  of 
its  authority  to  (.'mployccs  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  is.  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  of  whatsoever  character  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  hearing  ex- 
aminers, or  to  any  board  in  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Secondly,  the  plan  v.ould  give  the 
Commission  the  right  to  review  any  ac- 
tion taken  as  a  result  of  such  delegation 
only  if  one  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  grants  such  review.  That  is 
the  second  part  of  the  plan. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  seeks  to 
transfer  to  the  Chairman  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  of  Commission  personnel,  in- 
cluding Commissioners,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  mafi^rs  as  are  delegated  by 
the  Commission. 

The  unique  asiject  of  the  SEC  plan — 
and  what  to  my  mind  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  that  it  be  rejected — is  the  fact 
that  it  would  give  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  delegate  its  rulemaking 
power.  I  repeat  that  statement.  It 
would  give  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  delegate  its  rulemaking  power;  and 
it  is  my  fundam.(  ntal  contention  in  sub- 
mitting the  rcsoiution  for  the  rejection 
of  the  plan  that  when  the  operations  of 
the  Commission  are  coupled  with  the 
power  to  delegate  the  rulemaking  au- 
thority, in  the  particular  areas  in  which 
the  Commission  needs  help  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  to  delegate,  we  find  the 
plan  to  be  fatally  defective.  I  agree,  and 
the  witnesses  ag/ee,  that  the  Commis- 
sion needs  some  Eiuthority  to  delegate  in 
order  to  carrj-  thc'  hea\-y  burden  of  work 
which  it  has.  But  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate which  it  seeks  is  far  narrower  than 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  would  open  us  to  the 
dangers  of  deletration  which  are  far 
worse  in  their  nat  Jre  than  the  diCBculties 
which  the  Commission  now  faces  in 
handling  its  burden  of  work. 

I  make  that  statement  for  this  basic 
reason:  The  great  problems  which,  as  a 
practical  matter,  are  encountered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
are  problems  which  Inhere  in  the  opera- 
tions of  its  staff.  Securities  regulation 
is  really  a  hold  on  the  jugular  vein  of 
the  Nation,  in  that  most  industrial  and 
business  operations  today  are  carried  on 
by  the  publicly-owned  companies  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  In  view  of  the  very 
sensitive  nature  of  the  operations  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  the  slightest  breath 
of  concern  results  In  shaking  public  con- 
fidence; and,  as  investment  is  entirely 
based  upon  public  confidence,  almost 
anyone  in  the  Commission,  even  a  very 
subordinate  employee,  if  he  is  delegated 


authority  in  respect  of  a  particular  mat- 
ter, can  so  disturb  the  pubhc  atir.osphcre 
as  to  ruin  or  make  completely  impotent 
any  registration  or  any  effort  to  sell 
securities,  any  refinancing  activity,  proxy 
solicitation  activity,  or  other  activity 
which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commi-ssion. 

The  difficulty  with  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  delegate  the  rulemaking 
power  is  that  it  would  open  the  door  not 
only  to  the  staff,  which,  as  I  said,  may 
not  necessarily  in  and  of  itself  be  faulty 
and  may  be  required — indeed.  I  believe 
such  provision  is  required  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  work  of  the  Commi-ssion — 
but  the  danger  is  that  if  we  allow  the 
Commis.sion  to  delegate  not  only  its 
normal  authority,  but  also  its  rulemak- 
ing power,  we  could  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  recapture 
matters  from  the  staff  which  ought  to  be 
recaptured  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses which  are  to  be  .served  by  the  SEC. 
We  would  vest  in  the  staff  a  far  greater 
power  than  I  believe  any  staff  ought  to 
have,  esjjecially  in  an  area  as  .sensitive 
as  this  one.  In  essence,  what  I  have 
stated  is  the  difficulty  which  we  face  in 
respect  of  this  plan.  If  the  plan  could 
be  amended  so  that  we  could  excise  the 
i-ulemaking  power.  I  probably  would  not 
be  here  arguing  about  the  plan  today, 
because  we  could  have  taken  care  of 
that  subject  in  committee.  I  have  little 
doubt — and  I  am  expressing  my  own 
point  of  view — that  the  committee  would 
undoubtedly  have  excised  that  power  on 
the  ground  that  it  really  would  not  serve 
the  niajor  purix>ses  of  reorganization 
which  were  sought  to  be  effected.  But 
we  take  or  leave  the  plan  as  it  is.  If  we 
should  reject  the  plan,  our  rejection 
would  be  by  no  means  fatal.  For 
example,  if  the  debate  indicates  that  the 
plan  is  rejected  for  the  rea.-^n  that  it 
would  allow  the  designation  of  rulemak- 
ing p)Ower.  the  administration  can  sub- 
mit another  plan,  which  again  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  procedure,  and 
which  we  could  disapprove  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  which  would  be  a  perfectly 
valid  reorganization  plan,  to  become  ef- 
fective if  we  did  not  act  seasonably. 

Also  we  could  enact  independent 
legislation,  which  has  been  done  before, 
in  respect  of  perfecting  the  ope.-ations 
of  an  agency.  We  could  pass  ind(?pend- 
ent  legislation  which  would  do  precisely 
what  we  wanted  in  a  tailormade  way 
v.-ith  respect  to  the  SEC.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, for  example,  that  right  now. 
in  view  of  the  rejection 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  allotted  15 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  FCC  plan  was  rejected  in  the  other 
body,  I  understand  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  now  being  prepared  in  order  to 
define  precisely  what  it  is  desired  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  FCC.  Precisely  the 
same  thing  could  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  SEC. 

On  the  question  of  delegating  the  rule- 
making p>ower,  I  should  like  to  point  out 


that  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
very  likely  the  F>ower  would  not  be 
used — certainly  not  in  any  appreciable 
way.  This  point  is  very  important.  I 
call  attention  in  that  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  hearings,  the  body 
of  hearings  on  this  plan,  are  not  those 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>erations,  but  are  those  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  of  which  I  also 
happen  to  be  a  member,  which  has 
legislative  oversight  over  the  SEC,  has 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tailed oi^eration  of  the  SEC,  and  there- 
fore conducted  the  hearings,  wliich  are 
essentially  the  basic  hearings  before  us 
on  this  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  every 
Senator's  desk. 

This  was  done  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  chaiiman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Referring  to  page  20  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  we  find  quite  a  frank  state- 
ment by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  what  precisely  he  intends  to  do 
about  the  rulemaking  power.    He  stated: 

Mr  FiinBton — 

The  man  he  refers  to  is  Mr.  G  Keith 
Funston,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Ste)ck  Exchange — 

Mr  Funston  was  quite  correct  this  morn- 
ing in  indicating  what  I  previously  have 
stated,  and  I  now  reaflirm,  that  we  do  not 
p'.an  a  delegation  of  our  general  rulemaking. 
In  this  connection,  however,  for  this  plan  to 
be  amended  to  exclude  general  rulemaking 
poses  a  substantial  problem  in  my  opinion 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  word  "rulemak- 
ing" is  so  broadly  defined  in  the  Adminls- 
iratlve  Procedure  Act. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Now  there  arc  sever:il  other  areas  in  which 
we  have  stated  specifically  that  we  do  not 
plan  delegation.  I  will  Just  note  them: 
namely,  proposals  for  legislation,  referral  of 
criminal  reference  reports.  Institution  of 
disciplinary  proceedings  involving  attorneys 
or  accountants. 

On  the  other  baud,  there  are  I  think,  as  I 
recall,  six  Instances  in  which  we  have  stated 
that  we  would  delegate  if  the  plan  becomes 
effective.  They  are  listed  at  page  13  and  14 
of  the  statement. 

He  is  referring  to  his  own  statement. 

They  Include  orders  for  private  investiga- 
tions and  the  uses  of  general  siibpena  power 
in  routine  cases;  second,  rulings  on  applica- 
tions for  exemptions  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act;  third,  the  Institution 
of  broker-dealer  proceedings  In  routine  cases; 
fourth,  the  qualification  of  trust  Indentures 
where  the  case  is  routine:  fifth,  acceleration 
of  certain  listings  of  securities  and  applica- 
tions for  unlisted  trading  privileges  and  ap- 
plications for  delisting;  and  finally,  the  jxjint 
that  was  discussed  earlier  this  morning,  the 
acceleration  of  registration  statements. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  these  mat- 
ters of  rulemaking  which  the  Commis- 
sion wants  to  have  authority  to  delegate 
are  relatively  minor  matters.  If — and 
this  is  the  essential  part  of  the  argu- 
ment— if  it  is  unwise  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  delegate  rulemaking 
authority  generally,  it  would  not  be  made 
wise  because  the  Commission  proposes 
to  delegate  rather  minor  a.spects  of  its 
rulemaking  power. 
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In  other  woid.^.  if  the  only  inconveni- 
ence to  the  Commission  from  denying 
to  It  the  veiT  broad  power  of  delegation, 
of  which  we  doubt  the  wisdom,  is  to  en- 
able it  to  delegate  some  minor  aspects 
of  that  power,  tiie  Commission  should 
not  be  siven  the  gi  eater  power,  but 
should  be  required  to  absorb  some  of  the 
annoyance  or  time  which  it  might  take 
to  make  rules  upon  these  relatively  minor 
matters,  in  the  interest  of  the  larger 
point,  which  is  that  the  rulemaking 
power  should  not  be  delecjated. 

Not  only  did  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  indicate  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  use  in  any  appreciable  way  the 
authority  to  delegate  the  rulemaking 
power,  which  nonetheless  was  asked  for. 
but  Dean  Landis.  who  was  the  general 
author  and  mspirer  of  these  plans,  and 
who  testified  before  us.  acting  as  a  spe- 
cial White  Hou>e  assistant,  testified  to 
the  same  effect  namely,  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  delegate  any  material 
part  of  the  rulemaking  r>ower. 

If.  as  I  have  explained  before,  the 
rule -making  power  is  a  vital  ingredient 
in  the  action  of  the  Commission,  and  if 
it  is  our  judgment,  as  I  believe  it  should 
be,  that  the  rulemaking  power  ought 
to  be  retained  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commi-ssion.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
argument  is  made  for  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  delegate  it.  becau.se  there  are 
few  minor  matters  related  to  it  which 
the  Commission  could  delegate. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  we  note 
that  if  we  gave  the  Commission  any 
authority  to  delegate  functions  rather 
than  the  rulemaking  power,  it  would  be 
doing  all  that  they  really  need  to  do  in 
order  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  work.  Let  me  repeat  that. 
If' we  gave  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity now  to  delegate  certain  of  its  func- 
tions, as  distinguished  from  the  author- 
ity to  delegate  any  rulemaking  power. 
they  would  be  helping  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  two-fifths  or 
better  of  the  excess  workload  that  they 
feel  they  now  carry. 

If  we  give  them  the  right  to  delegate 
the  rulemaking   power,  they  do  not  go 
very  much  beyond  that:  yet  we  give  them 
the  right  to  delegate  a  very  large  item 
of  authority.     I  think  it  is  very  unwise. 
I  agree  with  them  when  they  want  to 
delegate  what  they  thein-selves  designate 
as  functions  they  perform  rather  as  a 
super  st<iff  and  not  as  Commissioners. 
They  have  actually  specified  that  kind 
of  ftmction:    where  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion, for  example,  in  respect  of  the  ac- 
celeration of   registration   of  securities, 
that  is,  the  acceleration  of  the  date:  or 
where  subponas  have  to  be  issued  in  an 
investigation:  where  broker-dealer  revo- 
cations  are   noncontroversial.   involving 
stale   registrations.     These   are  normal, 
uncontested   cases   which   the  Commis- 
sion now  believes  the  Commission  should 
not    have    to   deal   with.     I    thoroughly 
agree. 

However.  I  do  not  understand  why.  in 
order  to  divest  themselv-es  of  this  kind 
of  action  they  need  at  the  .same  time  to 
have  the  authority  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  rulemaking  power,  which  is  funda- 
mental to  their  basic  control  of  what 
happens  in  the  Commission  and  to  the 


basic  control  of  what  happens  to  the 
staff. 

The  argument  is  made  by  the  Com- 
mission that  they  do  not  have  to  delegate 
their  rulemaking  power  even  if  we  give 
them  that  authority. 

Of  course,  the  minute  that  is  said,  the 
statement  answers  itself,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  what  we  are  looking  toward  is 
this:  If  we  feel  a  function  is  a  function 
of  such  moment  that  we  should  want  to 
depo-sit  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion, we  should  not  transfer  that  judg- 
ment to  the  Commission  itself,  but. 
rather,  we  should  exercise  that  jud^iment 
ourselves.  I  respectfully  submit  that  we 
should  exercise  that  judgment  quite  defi- 
nitely and  exclusively  by  denying  to  the 
Commission  the  right  to  delegate  the 
rulemaking  power,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  explained. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  rulemaking  power  is  so 
very  clear  that  even  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  Dean  Landis  themselves 
had  to  concede  that  nothing  much  was 
going  to  be  done  if  we  gave  them  the 
power  to  delegate.  As  long  as  nothing 
was  going  to  be  done,  we  ought  to  deny 
it  to  them.  The  only  way  we  can  deny 
it  to  them  is  by  sustaining  the  re.solution 
rejecting  the  plan. 

Again  I  repeat,  this  would  in  no  way 
prevent  or  stop  the  basic  idea  of  allow- 
intc  the  Commission  to  transfer  some  of 
its  other  functions.  It  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  denying  to  them  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  the  rulemaking 
power  I  believe  this  is  a  fatal  defect 
of  the  plan,  and  it  should  be  rejected,  if 
on  that  ground  alone. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  plan, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  SEC 
which  is  involved,  which  justifies,  in  the 
case  of  the  SEC.  the  rejection  of  the 
plan,  becrvuse  of  the  unique  operations 
of  this  agency,  and  that  is  the  provision 
of  the  reorganization  plan  which  would 
now  change,  and  indeed  change  drasti- 
cally— these  are  not  my  words,  but  the 
words  of  the  counsel  for  the  Commission 
itself— the  present  procedure  by  not  giv- 
ing anyone  who  was  aggrieved  a  right  to 
review  by  the  Commission  as  a  right, 
but  requiring  that  reviews  of  actions  by 
the  Commission  cculd  only  be  taken  if 
one  less  than  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners gave  such  a  review,  or  if  the 
Commission,  acting.  I  assume,  by  a 
majority,  took  such  review  on  its  own 
motion. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  words  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Commission  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining that  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Commis- 
sion said  as  appears  at  the  foot  of  page 
3  of  the  Senate  committee  rep>ort: 

Plan  No.  1  would  obviously  permit  a  dras- 
tic change  as  against  our  present  practice. 
As  we  understand  the  plan,  this  Commis- 
sion could  delegate  to  a  hearing  examiner, 
an  individual  Commissioner  or  a  group  of 
two  or  more  Commissioners  any  and  all  ad- 
judicatory matters  for  final  decision  subject 
only  to  a  certiorari -type  discretionary  pe- 
tition for  review  which,   if  granted,   would 


result  in  review  of  the  decision  by  the  luU 
Commission. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  that  the  fore- 
going is  merely  a  statement  of  our  under- 
standing of  what  we  could  do  under  the 
plan.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  this  Commission  would  resort  to  any 
such  broad  delegation  of  Its  adjudicatory 
functions.  In  fact.  I  believe  our  Chairman 
has  indicated  In  testifying  before  commit- 
tees, both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  our  present  tentative 
thinking  is  that  we  would  at  most  delegate 
adjudicatory  functions  in  uncontested  or 
relatlvelyW)ulJ(ne  cases. 

In  short,  the  General  Counsel  admits 
that  if  Congress  were  to  accept  the  plan, 
the  Commission  would  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  make  a  vast  and  drastic 
change  in  its  own  procedures.  But  he 
then  says  that  the  Commission,  of 
course,  intends  to  use  that  authority  but 
sparingly.  However,  the  point  is  that 
the  plan  does  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  vast  change  in  the  Commission's 
procedures. 

In  the  case  of  the  SEC— and  this  is  a 
very  important  point — because  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
only  four  Commissioners  actually  are 
functioning  Hence,  in  order  to  get  a  re- 
view of  a  decision  of  any  subordinate,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  get  a  vote  of  half 
the  Commission.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  really  places  a  tremendous  road- 
block in  the  way  of  the  intention  of 
Congress,  which  is  that  in  serious  mat- 
ters there  should  be  a  Commission  re- 
view. Congress  would  surrender  to  the 
Commission  its  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  that  kind  of  review 
in  whatever  cases  the  Commission  de- 
cided it  wished  to  delegate  that 
authority. 

To  recapitulate,  one  would  have  to  pin- 
point the  fact  that  in  asking  Congress  to 
approve  this  reorganization  plan,  we  are 
being  asked  to  change  the  basic  mandate 
which  we  have  given  the  SEC  and  the 
basic  assurance  of  security  which  we 
have  given  the  public  and  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  securities  business,  w  ho  deal 
with  the  SEC.  and  to  surrender  that 
judgment  to  the  Commission  itself. 

In  other  words,  we  have  imposed  upon 
the   Commission  certain  positions  with 
respect  to  review  and  the  inability  to 
delegate    certain    of    the    Commission's 
functions— with   respect   to  review   and 
rulemaking,  as  to  which  we  do  not  give 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  delegate 
its  functions.     Now  we  are  asked  to  sur- 
render our  discretion  and  authority  and 
to  give  that  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sion.   I    respectfully    submit    that    this 
spread-eagles  a  much  broader  field  than 
the  Commission   has   any   intention   of 
using.     Indeed,   it   would   be   most   im- 
provident for  the  Commission  to  use  the 
whole  field  in  which  we  would  give  it  au- 
thority.   All  we  ought  to  do  in  so  sensi- 
tive and  difficult   a  field   as  securities, 
where  the  tree  can  be  shaken  by  the 
slightest  breeze,  with  disastrous  effects 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  people  in  the 
business  itself,  is  to  provide  carefully  for 
the  Commission  only  the  authority  w  hich 
we    feel    the    Commission    legitimately 
needs  in  order  to  meet  an  undue  burden 
of  work,  because  we  want  the  procedures 
of  the  Commission  to  be  facilitated  in 
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t^rm.s  of  performing  promptly  the  work 
ihe  Commission  ought  to  be  accomplish- 
ing. 

That  could  be  done  if  we  gave  the 
Commission  solely  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate ftmction:?  rather  than  rulemaking, 
and  if  we  denied  them  the  authority  to 
institute  review  procedures  in  the  case 
of  SEC.  They  would  then  be  able  to 
delegate  such  functions  as  they  felt  were 
routine  or  noncontroversial.  My  esti- 
mate is  that  that  would  save  two-fifths 
of  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  tliem- 
selves.  The  Commission  would  have  to 
detennine,  as  a  whole  Commission, 
whether  it  would  take  up  a  case  and 
review  it.  and  would  be  unable  to  sur- 
render the  rulemaking  power,  which 
would  mean  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
operations  of  their  staff  and  everything 
they  did.  because  the  retained  rulemak- 
ing power  would  be  vested  in  them.  This 
is  a  provident  exercise  of  our  discretion- 
ary authority  in  respect  to  how  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  should  operate,  rather  than  an 
improvident  and  dangerous— I  use  that 
word  advisedly — suggested  surrender  of 
our  control  over  the  Commission,  which 
is  what  would  be  done  if  Congress 
adopted  the  reorganization  plan  and 
gave  the  Commission  a  wide-op>en  man- 
date to  delegate  anything  they  pleased, 
including  the  rulemaking  authority,  and 
denied,  in  a  ver>'  drastic  revision,  the 
right  to  review  anything  that  was  turned 
down  right  in  the  Commission  unless  at 
least  two  Commissioners  concurred.  I 
F>oint  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  SEC 
that  represents  half  the  Commis'>ion.  for 
practical  purposes. 

This  proposal  would  have  made  much 
more  sense  to  me  if  it  had  mentioned 
the  whole  Commission,  or  one  Commis- 
sioner, in  terms  of  review ;  in  other  words, 
if  it  had  made  a  review  relatively  easy 
to  get.  or  if  the  whole  Commission  had 
been  given  authority  to  act  w-henever  it 
wanted  to.  However.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  anomaly  of  requiring  one  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Commission  to 
grant  the  right  of  review.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  gives  a  facade  of  fairness  with- 
out the  actuality  of  fairness.  I  think 
that  is  the  fatal  defect,  as  it  relates  to 
this  particular  agency,  corasidering  the 
nature  of  its  operations  and  consider- 
ing the  vei-y  important  point  that,  as 
distinguished  from  many  other  agencies, 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  question  of 
public  confidence,  where  the  slightest 
breath  makes  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  after  I  finish  this 
one  point.     I  shall  cite  an  example. 

The  Securities  and  Excharige  Com- 
mission announced  an  investigation  of 
the  American  Stock  Excharige.  This 
had  the  most  devastating  effect  upon 
the  securities  listed  upon  that  exchange, 
without  any  reference  to  their  value  or 
lack  of  value.  I  feel  certain  the  situa- 
tion is  only  temporary  and  that  it  will 
right  Itself.  However,  It  occurred,  and 
people  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing wrong.  They  said  to  themselves. 
"We  had  better  patronize  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  some  other  exchange. 
The  American  Stock  Exchange  may  not 
be  .so  good."   There  is  no  reason  for  that. 


I  am  not  complaining  about  It,  becau.se 
it  is  my  understanding  that  in  this  m- 
stance  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
rather  preferred  that  the  investigation 
be  announced,  rather  than  that  the  idea 
that  it  was  being  looked  into  should  be 
leaked.  I  do  not  make  an  Issue  of  thai 
pKJint.  I  simply  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  agency  as  to  which  the  slightest 
breath,  the  slightest  blow  of  the  wind, 
makes  a  very  fimdamental  difference  in 
respect  to  the  economy. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  allowing 
a  delegation  of  functions,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  an  ojjeration  of  this  na- 
ture, we  have  to  be  far  more  careful  and 
far  more  detailed  and  far  more  tailor- 
made.  In  terms  of  what  the  Commission 
really  needs,  than  would  be  true  of  an 
agency  like  the  FCC  or  one  of  the  others, 
which  either  grants  or  denies  a  license. 
and  the  action  is,  in  a  sense,  final,  and 
as  to  which  there  is  no  question  of  shock- 
ing the  public  confidence,  which  has  a 
substantive  effect  the  minute  It  is  shak- 
en, without  waiting  for  a  final  decision. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  analj-zed 
the  problem  with  his  usual  clarity.  He 
has  presented  some  serious  questions 
which  throw  doubt  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity of  favoring  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  to  affect  the  rule- 
making power  constitutes  a  change  In 
the  basic  statute,  so  far  as  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  :t  does.  It  was 
one  of  the  legal  questions  seriously  dis- 
cussed, and  upon  reflection,  considering 
the  general  design  of  the  SEC,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  case,  where  It  Is  sought 
to  give  the  right  to  delegate  the  rule- 
making power.  It  goes  to  the  essentials 
of  the  statute  itself. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposal  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  tills  Is  a  proper  exercise  of 
authority  to  be  given  the  President  under 
the  basic  reorganization  statute.  At  the 
time  the  reorganization  statute  was  en- 
acted, it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  President  could  not  change  substan- 
tive law;  that  he  might  transfer  duties, 
or  merge,  or  do  things  of  that  sort.  How- 
ever, It  was  not  intended  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  write  new  substantive  law  in 
the  sense  of  basic  purposes,  powers,  and 
functions  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  question  of  the 
proposed  rulemaking  power,  let  me  say 
it  might  very  well  be,  and  probably  it 
would  be  true,  that  if  we  were  to  allows  it 
to  happen,  Uiere  would  be  nothing  un- 
lawful about  it.  But  I  could  not  agree 
more  than  I  do  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  In  connection  with  the  securities 
business  it  would  ever  have  been  within 
the  contemplation  of  Congress  to  permit 
a  Commission  of  the  SEC  to  delegate  its 
power.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  SEC  Act  is  that  Congress 
intended  to  have  the  SEC  exercise  the 
F>owers  given  to  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that    the    SEC    bill   would   never   have 


been  passed  by  Congress  if  there  had 
been  the  leas*  intimation  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  that  the  SEC  have  the 
power  to  delegate  its  power.  So  I  base 
my  position  on  the  possible  unlawfulness 
of  the  plan  as  a  plan. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
other  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  which  particularly  int4?rest  me  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  power  of  re- 
view. I  agree  with  him  that  the  device, 
as  proposed,  that  one  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  a  commission  or  an  agency  should 
be  required  in  order  to  order  a  review, 
gives  the  appearance  of  fairness,  but  In 
substance  it  would  not  be  fair.  In 
.some  of  the  agencies,  the  majority  is  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  the  other  members  may  be 
divided  among  Independents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party.  In  fact.  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  think  the  so-called  minority  party 
has  one  less  than  one  less  than  a  major- 
ity. So  it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  device  now  proposed  would 
preserve  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan 
approach. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  per- 
mit me  to  request  at  this  time  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  following  his 
remarks,  the  presentation  I  made  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
in  regard  to  Reoi-ganlzation  Plan  No.  2? 

1  should  like  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record  as  a  statement  by  me.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  discu.ssed  this  review 
matter  when  I  appeared  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  plan 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

"See  exhibit  1. > 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  present  attendance  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  my 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Exhibit  I 
Statement  of  Hon.  Francis  Case,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator From  the  State  of  South  Dakota 

Senator  Case.  I  am  Senator  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  I  Intf'oduced  Senate  Resolution  142. 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Mttnot  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  relative  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

2  and  as  a  cosponsor  Joined  Senator  Mundt 
In  his  introduction  of  Senate  Resolution  143 
relative  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  relating 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  today  Jn  opposi- 
tion to  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  2  axid  3, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Congreae  on 
AprU  27,  1961.  and  May  3,  1961,  relating  to 
the    Federal    Communications    CX>minlsslon 
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and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  respectively. 
Both  of  these  proposals  oetensibly  provide 
for  greater  efflclerioy  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. I  would  say  they  may  expedite  action, 
but  whether  so  or  not.  in  my  opinion  they 
tend  to  defeat  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
these  agencies.  These  proposals  will  become 
eflfective  60  days  from  the  date  of  submission 
unless  a  majority  vote  in  opposition  is  adopt- 
ed in  either  House 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  my  opposition  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  Is  not  prompted 
by  disagreement  jvith  the  Federal  Communi- 
cation Commission  Chairman's  recent  state- 
ment with  respect  to  television  programs  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
I  think  possibly  these  programs  serve  a  far 
^'reater  public  purix>se  than  was  accorded  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  as  expressed 
at  that  time,  but  I  couldn't  disagree  that 
there  shouldn't  be  improvement,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  time  to  time. 

Agency  reorganization  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing objective,  as  bureaucratic  rigidity 
has  a  tendency  to  override  administrative 
flexibility.  Nevertheless,  reorganization  pro- 
posals should  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
whether  they  will  in  fact  cure  the  alleged 
problems  they  are  intended  to  solve  and. 
more  importantly,  whether  such  proposals 
are  consistent  with  our  fundamental  con- 
cepts. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  FCC  is  com- 
prised of  three  parts: 

First,  the  authority  to  delegate;  second, 
the  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Chairman; 
third,  abolition  of  the  review  staff. 

Since  the  plans  must  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected in  toto,  all  parts  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

One  of  the  inherent  dangers  in  a  broad 
delegation  of  powers  Is  that  the  delegating 
authority  may  become  Isolated  or  at  least 
Inaccessible  to  the  actual  operating  level. 
Further,  present  authority  exists  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
m<ike  assignment  or  referral  (47,  sec.  155 
(d)  )  to  an  individual  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioners or  to  a  board  composed  of  one 
or  more  employees  of  the  Commission.  But 
under  the  plan  the  Commission  has  a  dis- 
cretionary right  to  review  actions  taken  by 
those  to  whom  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated. Three  votes.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  one  le.ss 
than  the  majority,  would  be  required  to 
bring  the  action  before  the  Commission  for 
review. 

Since  the  law  states  that  not  more  than 
four  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  party,  this  provision 
would  appear  to  pay  llpservice  to  the  blpar- 
ti.san  character  of  the  Commission.  But  In 
practice  there  is  no  such  assurance  that  one 
member,  much  less  three,  will  be  members 
of  the  minority  party.  I  mean,  speaking  of 
minority  party,  politically.  That  was  the 
point  I  discussed  In  Interrogation  of  Dean 
Landls.  Thus  the  protection  given  in  the 
provision  Is  something  less  than  real.  The 
net  effect,  therefore,  would  be  to  tend 
to  transform  the  Federal  Communications 
Cc>mmlsslon,  an  Independent  regulatory 
agency.  Into  an  arm  of  the  executive,  which 
has  the  authority  of  appointment,  and  the 
designation  of  Chairman. 

Not  only  does  this  proposal  do  violence 
to  the  concept  of  bipartisanship  and  Inde- 
pendence, but  it  runs  contrary,  also,  to  a 
basic  procedural  concept  of  review.  The 
plan  proposed,  plan  No,  2.  would  deny  the 
right  of  aggrieved  parties  to  even  one  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  presiding  officer's 
initial  decision  and  to  present  oral  argument 
in  this  review.  Under  the  present  law.  an 
adjudicatory  matter  is  heard  by  a  hearing 
exitmlner  as  established  by  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  exam- 
iners  decision  Is  subject  to  review  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  by  the  full  Commission  (sec. 
409(b>).     So  also   all    rulemaking  or  other 


regulatory  actions  by  subordinates  are  sub- 
ject to  review  as  a  matter  of  right  (sec.  5 
(cl)(2)). 

Under  thj  present  law.  the  Commission 
may  delegate  all  of  Its  business  except  the 
Commission's  decisionmaking  functions  In 
cases  of  adjudication  (sec.  5(d)  (2)  ),  Thus. 
Reorganization  Plan  No,  2  In  basic  effect 
merely  adds  to  present  broad  powers  the 
power  to  delegate  the  Commi.sslons  decision- 
making functions  in  cases  of  adjudication. 
But  It  destroys  any  right  of  review  to  per- 
sons aggrieved.  The  danger  Is  that  the  Com- 
mission, under  the  press  of  Its  many 
responsibilities,  will  not  exercise  the  discre- 
tion It  has  to  review  these  adjudicatory  de- 
cisions and  other  Important  matters.  Par- 
ties would  be  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  any  one  of  15  examiners,  7  Indi- 
vidual Commissioners,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  employees  or  boards  of  employees 
to  whom  their  cases  might  be  assigned.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  that  fact  that  It  isn't  merely  to 
the  7  individual  Commissioners  that  cases 
might  be  assigned,  but  also  to  any  one  of 
15  examiners  and  to  an  unlimited  number 
of    employees   or    boards    of    employees. 

An  aggrieved  party  should  have  at  least 
some  automatic  right  of  review  by  one  or 
more  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  plan  deny  that 
now  altogether? 

Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota.  It  does, 
unless  a  number,  one  less  than  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners,  votes  to  exercise  the 
right,  and  with  a  b<iard  of  seven,  three  could 
require  the  review,  but  if  any  one  or  two  of 
the  Commissioners  asked  for  review,  it  would 
be   ineffectual. 

The  CHAIRM,^N.  What  I  am  trying  to  un- 
derstand Is  this:  I  am  an  aggrieved  party. 
The  examiner  made  a  ruling  against  me;  It 
Is  adverse  and  I  am  aggrieved,  I  want  to 
get  some  relief  under  this  plan  To  whom 
do  I  appeal?  How  do  I  find  out  whether  I 
can  get  relief? 

Senator  Cask  of  South  Dakota.  The  plan 
says.  In  paragraph   (di  : 

"With  respect  to  delegation  of  any  of  the 
functions  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  retain  a 
discretionary  right  to  review  the  action  of 
any  such  Individual  Commissioner,  hearing 
examiner  or  employee  or  employee  board 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  petition  of 
a  party  to  or  an  Intervenor  In  such  action 
within  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Commission  shall,  by  rule  prescribe,  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  the  vote  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Commission,  less  one  member 
thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  to  bring  any  such 
action  before  the  Commission  for  review." 

The  CHAniMAN  As  I  understand,  under 
the  plan  the  Commission  can  still.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, make  rules  that  could  provide  where 
one  could  be  heard? 

Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota,  The  Com- 
mission obviously  could,  by  a  majority  vote 
or  by  more  than  a  majority  or  up  to  one  less 
than  a  majority,  but  with  a  board  of  seven 
members  or  a  Commission  of  seven  members 
It  would  require  at  least  three  of  the  Com- 
mission to  request  It, 

The  Chairman  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
fixed  In  my  mind  Is.  What  Is  the  limit  of 
my  right  as  an  aggrieved  person?  Now.  as 
to  discretion,  you  explained  that,  but  what 
is  my  right  to  demand  If 

Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota  You  have 
no  right  to  require  a  review.  There  Is  no 
mandatory  right  to  review  by  one  Commis- 
sioner, as  there  Is  In  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  my  rights 
are  limited.  Now  I  do  have  a  right  to  re- 
view? 

Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota,  You  have 
a  mandatory  right,  to  a  review  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. If  you  feel  aggrieved,  you  have 
a  right  of  one  review  by  at  least  one  Com- 


missioner. That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
present  law.  That  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
plan. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  some  of  these  plans  before  us  take 
away  rights  that  an  aggrieved  person  now 
has. 

Senator  Case  of  ^uth  Dakota,  That  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  plan. 

The  Chairman,  That  Is  why  we  must  have 
It  clearly  before  us  here.  The  Senate  needs 
to  know  exactly  wllat  rights  that  now  exist 
are  being  limited,  restricted,  or  taken  away. 
What  rights  will  participants  have — litigants 
before  the  Commission  have — when  these 
plans  go  Into  effect? 

Senator  Ca.se  of  South  Dakota,  I  think 
that  the  plan  destroys  that  mandatory  review 
which  an  aggrieved  party  feels  he  has  today 
under  section  409,  An  aggrieved  party 
should  at  least  have  some  automatic  right 
of  review  by  one  or  more  of  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  The  Commissioners  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  establishment  of  pol- 
icy. No  serious  burden  Is  Imposed  by  de- 
manding or  requiring  no  decision  become 
final  until  at  least  one  or  three  Commis- 
sioners review  the  matter,  if  requested  by 
an  aggrieved  party,  and  essential  to  this 
right  of  review  should  be  the  right  of  oral 
argument  before  the  Individual  Commission 
or  panel.  The  benefits  of  the  right  to  oral 
argument  are  well  established  procedurally 
and  judicially, 

I  want  now  to  discuss  the  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  Chairman,  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  2  gives  the  Chairman  virtually  un- 
limited discretion  In  the  assignment  of  cases 
to  agency  personnel.  Including  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves. 

The  Chairman,  under  present  law,  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Commission 
and  In  this  capacity  exercises  broad  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  That 
his  authority  Is  not  complete  is  not  Justi- 
fication for  adding  to  It 

The  role  of  the  FCC  demands  that  its 
status  as  lawmaker.  Judge,  and  executive 
should  be  specially  treated.  The  vast  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  Independent  agencies 
were  conferred  with  the  Intent  that  these 
agencies  should  be  neither  executive  nor 
legislative,   but   in    fact   Independent. 

Historically  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  established  In  1934  as  a 
successor  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
The  hearings  and  reports  on  the  legisla- 
tion passed  In  the  69th  Congress  which  re- 
sulted In  the  Radio  Commission  support 
this  position.  Strong  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  lengthy  hard-fought  disputes  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  1926  legislation.  The 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Senator  C,  C 
Dill,  chairman.  In  1926,  has  special  signifi- 
cance In  the  evaluation  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  plan  No   2. 

Senate  Report  772,  69th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. May  8,  1926.  at  page  2.  on  the  regula- 
tion of  radio  transmission,  read  as  follows: 
'After  consideration  of  the  facts  given 
your  committee  at  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  the  Importance  of  radio  and 
particularly  the  probable  Influence  It  will 
develop  to  be  in  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
many  new  and  complex  problems  its  admin- 
istration presents,  demand  that  Congress  es- 
tablish an  entirely  Independent  body  to  take 
charge  of  the  regulation  of  radio  communi- 
cation In  all  Its  forms. 

"The  exercise  of  this  power  Is  fraught  with 
such  great  possibilities  that  it  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  any  one  man  nor  to  any  admin- 
istrative department  of  the  Government. 
This  regulatory  power  should  be  as  free  from 
political  Influence  or  arbitrary  control  as  pos- 
sible, A  Commission  which  would  meet  only 
occasionally  would  gain  only  a  cursory  and 
Incomplete  knowledge  of  radio  problems.  It 
would   necessarily  be  largely  dependent  on 
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the  administrative  authority;  namely,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  expert  knowledge 
It  would  require" 

I  was  interested  in  noting  the  remarks  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  at 
the  House  hearing  (cited  In  minority  views 
of  Ewin  L,  Davis.  H  Rept,  No,  464,  69th 
Cong  .  1st  sess  )  : 

The  minority  views,  as  per  page  20.  House 
Report  464 — these  are  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Davis,  quoting  Mr.  Hoover: 

■  The  bill  as  originally  Introduced  provided 
fur  the  establishment  of  a  national  Radio 
Commission,  consisting  of  nine  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 

"When  Secretary  Hoover  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  with  respect  to  said  bill  during  the 
present  session,  he  declared  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  un- 
limited authority  to  control  the  granting  of 
radio  privileges  was  too  great  a  power  to  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  any  one  administra- 
tive officer  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  checks 
and  reviews  which  are  placed  upon  that 
power  In  this  bill,"  " 

President  Kennedy's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  violates  the  principles  so  well  stated 
by  Mr,  Hoover  35  years  ago.  It  places  the 
granting  of  radio  privileges  In  single  admin- 
istrative officers,  either  Commissioners  or 
examiners  as  the  Chairman  may  designate 
and  it  destroys  review  as  a  matter  of  right 
by  parties  feeling  aggrieved.  In  any  field 
that  is  wrong  procedurally,  to  deny  the  right 
of  review;  In  the  field  of  public  communica- 
tions. It  Is  the  road  to  destruction  of  in- 
formed Government  by  the  people. 

Mr.   Hoover   went   on   to  say: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any 
new  Commissions  or  the  creation  of  any  new 
offices  except  In  a  case  of  vital  necessity. 
However  after  havlr.g  for  several  years  given 
this  subject  very  earnest  consideration,  1 
have  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
Interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  various 
citizens  engaged  in  the  radio  Industry  can- 
not be  adequately  and  efficiently  protected 
without  the  establishment  of  a  quasl-Judlclal 
tribunal  to  deal  with  certain  phases  of  the 
problem," 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  would  re- 
sult in  practice  In  the  deterioration  of  the 
Commission -type  operation,  as  it  would. 
in  all  likelihood,  result  in  a  one-man 
agency.  Thus.  Presidential  or  executive 
control  would  beci)me  a  reality,  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  executive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislative  branch.  This  was 
neither  Intended  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  nor  Is  it  required  today. 

Furthermore,  the  unlimited  right  of  as- 
signment by  the  Chairman  violates  well- 
established  principles  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment and  rotation.  For  example,  under 
section  11  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  examiners  must  be  assigned  "in  rotation 
so  far  as  practicable,  '  It  is  well  known  that 
courts  adhere  to  a  s',rict  rotation  system  to 
assure  fairness  Wh-  should  not  this  same 
fairness  and  rotation  be  demanded  of  admin- 
istrative agencies?  Section  2  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  gives  the  Chairman  too  much 
power  in  these  matters  and  should  not  be 
approved. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  the  review  staff.  I 
have  less  opposition.  In  my  opinion,  this 
may  be  a  worthwhile  proposal  as  the  review 
staff  has  functioned  to  acquaint  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  :act«  and  argumenU  In 
the  cases.  This  function  could  be  handled 
equally  well  by  the  Commissioners'  personal 
staffs. 

There  Is  the  possibility  this  change  may 
actually  prove  benellclal  In  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  be  responsible  for  writing 
their  own  opinions,  thus  assuring  greater 
responsibility. 

If  the  proposed  recrganlzatlon  plan  should 
be  disapproved,  it  must  be  either  approved 


or  disapproved  In  total  The  arguments  set 
forth  above  In  answer  to  the  proposals  ( 1 ) 
to  delegate  powers  and  (2)  to  transfer  func- 
tions to  the  Chairman  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  CAB  reorganization  plan  This  pian 
should    also   be  disapproved 

The  regulatory  agencies  serve  a  very  im- 
portant function  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  they  can  operate  efficiently 
and  economically  without  destroying  their 
independence  or  creating  one-man  agency 
organization.  The  difference  in  these  agen- 
cies are  too  great  to  be  remedied  by  a  single 
nostrum — rather,  each  agency's  situation 
should  be  examined  carefully  In  order  to 
determine  the  appropriate  remedy  to  be  pre- 
scribed. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
appreciate  your  views.  Senator,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  given  full  consideration  by  this 
committee 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  so  that 
I  may  submit  a  conference  report  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  US,  TRAVEL 
SERVICE  WITHIN  DEPARTMENT 
OP  COMMERCE  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  'S  610'  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  -for  the 
establishment  of  a  US.  Travel  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  rep>ort,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  19.  1961,  p,  10680,  Con- 
gressional Record,' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  rep)ort? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  conferees  did  not  submit  a  sepa- 
rate report,  because  there  was  little  ne- 
cessity for  one. 

In  the  conference  we  had  very  little 
trouble  ironing  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  positions  taken  by  the  two 
Houses  on  this  measure;  and  we  have 
arrived  at  a  very  excellent  rejwrt  which 
will  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Senate's 
version  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  participated  very  much  in  the 
preliminaries  in  re,jard  to  this  measure 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
agreed  to  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  also  favors  this  measure, 
and  on  two  occasions  he  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  message  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
great  day — a  great  day  for  me.  person- 
ally, and  also  a  great  day,  I  believe,  for 


the  entire  country,  because  at  last  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  im;x)rt-ance 
of  travel  as  a  two -•way  ,<:treet 

I  would  like  to  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  picking  up  ihis  ball  and  runn:ng  with 
it  as  effectively  a.«  he  did.  nothing  would 
have  hapi>ened  in  legard  to  this  subject, 
in  my  opinion. 

Let  me  state  that  I  began  this  effort  in 
1952.  'With  heanng.t;  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy— a  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  then 
the  chairman,  for  that  was  one  of  the 
rare  periods  when  Republicans  were  in 
control  of  the  Hou.";e  of  Representatives. 
But  during  all  that  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  notwith.';tanding  a  report  by  a 
special  adviser  to  President  Eisenhower, 
urging  that  this  be  done  in  the  national 
interest,  absolutely  nothing  happened 
along  this  line  imtil  the  Senator  from 
Washington  got  his  committee  to  act  on 
it.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  leadership  he  took,  no  action 
would  have  been  taken  by  thr  House  of 
Flepresentatives  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  He  literally  went  over  there  and 
got  it  done. 

This  measure  is  critically  important, 
because  for  the  first  time  our  country 
will  have  an  agency  to  encourage  travel 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  travel 
abroad.  Certainly  there  is  no  better 
form  of  mutual  aid  than  travel;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  also  very  impor- 
tant because  it  makes  for  a  more  open 
world — .something  which  all  of  us  very 
greatly  desire. 

Of  course  much  remains  to  be  done — 
for  instance,  the  cutting  of  the  large 
amounts  of  redtai>e  which  still  exist  in 
connection  with  customs,  visas,  and  so 
forth. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  much, 
by  means  of  this  measure,  is  to  be  greatly 
cheered.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  made  much  of  this  matter  in 
his  messages  to  the  Congress,  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  helping  bring  this  measure 
into  being;  and  I  want  the  President  to 
receive  that  credit. 

I  rep>eat  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
credit  is  due  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  picked  up  the  ball  and  ran 
with  it.  Notwithstanding  that  I  had 
tried  for  years  to  accomplish  this  sort 
of  development,  nothing  would  have  hap- 
pened in  this  field  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  contributions  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Certainly  this  measure  is  most  impor- 
tant, because  it  will  help  increase  under- 
standing throughout  the  world  and  also 
it  will  help  improve  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
men  t.s. 

So  again  I  desire  to  thank  most  sin- 
cerely the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Of  course,  he  has 
been  a  partner  in  all  this  work. 

With  minor  modifications,  this  meas- 
ure is  the  same  as  the  one  the  Senator 
from  New  York  proposed  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  joined  me  in  our  efforts  in  this 
field — along  with  all  of  our  colleagues 
over  here. 
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Tiie  jub  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives A  a>  a  difficult  one  in  many  respects. 
Tlie  Senate  passed  the  bill  once  before, 
but  U  encountered  some  trouble  in  tlie 
House. 

This  measure  is  a  good  one.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  climate  created  by  our  hearings  and 
by  our  discussions  on  the  bill  earlier  in 
the  year  caused  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  to  do  what  they  could 
in  order  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  al- 
most endless  retjulations  and  red  tape 
which  have  hampered  bona  fide  visitors 
who  desired  to  travel  in  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  the  executive 
branch  has  accomplished  something  in 
that  regard,  and  I  also  understand  that 
since  March  15,  since  that  work  has  been 
underway,  tiie  applications  for  visas 
received  from  other  countries  have  in- 
creased approximately  9  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  last  year. 

The  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade,  as 
it  relates  to  travel,  is  still  about  the  same 
as  it  has  been,  but  we  hope  for  Lmprove- 
ment.  Our  balance  of  trade  deficit  is 
still  approximately  $1  billion. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  those 
in  indiistry  who  were  so  very  helpful  in 
connection  with  this  measure — namely, 
the  travel  agencies,  the  airlines,  the 
steamship  lines,  the  railroads,  and  all 
others  who  are  involved  in  travel. 

The  New  York  newspapers  did  a  great 
deal  in  connection  with  that  work;  and 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States — including  those  in  Florida,  for 
instance — has  helped  us. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  shall 
see  some  great  Improvements  occur  in 
this  field. 

Already  the  bus  operators  and  hotels 
are  doing  something  about  it.  The  bus- 
lines are  working  on  arrangements 
uhereby  tickets  can  be  bought  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  punched  when  used. 
The  railroads  coukl  well  follow  suit. 
The  steamship  lines  are  thinking  of  using 
their  ships  off  season. 

We  are  probably  the  only  country  in 
the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  where  one  can 
find  any  kind  of  weather  any  time  of 
the  year.  Therefore,  in  so-called  off 
season,  people  can  come  to  this  country. 
Everybody  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  program.  I  do  not  think  the  results 
will  come  about  overnight,  but  at  least 
:■  i.s  a  start.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

M-:  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  J.AVITS.  I  join  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  private  industry,  which 
was  for  this  proposal  from  the  beginning. 
They  were  fearful  that  reservation  bu- 
-reaus  might  be  .set  up.  That  fear  was 
speedily  dispelled.  They  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  bringing  us  as  far  as  we  have 
b^en  brought  in  thi.s  proeram 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washinsjton  and  others  responsible  for 
assunng  us  that  not  onlv  will  thi>  bo  a 
law.  but  that  it  will  work  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
th.f  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  vield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  wish  to  cxpre.s.s 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington, the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
all  others  who  have  helped  in  bringing 
about  this  legislation.  I  would  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  keep  his 
legislative  eye  on  this  program,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  properly  staffed. 

In  our  consular  offices  and  other  oESces 
that  will  be  established  under  the  bill, 
the  manner  in  which  the  travel  or  tourist 
program  really  operates  will  depend  In 
no  small  part  upon  the  caliber  of  the 
personnel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
properly  noted  that  there  are  certain  ob- 
stacles and  obstructions  in  the  matter  of 
our  customs  and  consular  offices,  visas, 
and  so  forth.  The  sub.lect  ought  to  be 
carefully  examined. 

I  rise  today  merely  to  put  the  agencies 
concerned  on  notice,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
can  do  .so,  that  we  want  prompt  action 
and  that  we  say  there  will  be  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  put  this  program  into 
effect  quickly. 

I  know  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  move  readily  in  the  program,  be- 
cause the  Department  has  been  waitinc 
for  the  reorganization  and  particular 
directive. 

The  50  States  of  this  Union  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  tie  in  a  great  tourist 
and  travel  program  with  the  new  U.S. 
Travel  Office.  I  hope  each  of  the  50 
States  will  attempt  to  more  directly  co- 
ordinate their  efforts,  in  repre.senting 
the  many  scenic  areas  and  fine  attri- 
butes and  assets  of  their  respective 
States,  with  the  National  Ti-avel  Office. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  source  of  considerable 
income  for  the  Nation.  It  can  be  a 
very  practical  effort  in  terms  of  our  in- 
ternational relations  and  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding. 

People  will  be  able  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  see  more  than  just  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  or  just,  may  I  say  respectfully, 
cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  Many 
people  come  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  get  only  as  far  as  New  York,  or 
Washington,  or  the  port  of  entrance. 
This  legislation  will  promote  a  program 
of  wide  understanding  of  people  of  the 
whole  Nation.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington should  make  sure  that  the  Office 
exercises  some  good  public  relations  and 
publicity,  working  with  private  industry 
and  other  private  groups. 

I  hope  we  shall  do  as  good  a  job  as, 
for  example,  France  is  doing  in  promot- 
ing travel  to  Fiance,  or  as  Britain  is 
doing  in  promoting  travel  to  Britain,  or. 
may  I  add.  even  as  good  a  job  as  Russia 
does  in  promoting  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  a  visitor  comes  into  the  central 
depot  in  Washington,  or  to  the  airport, 
if  he  does  not  happen  to  speak  English! 
he  is  in  a  difficult  situation.  It  seems 
to  me  a  city  \^hich  proclaims  itself  as 
the  capital  city  of  the  free  world  should 
have  services  available,  and  readily  and 
physically  available,  so  that  when  people 
come  to  visit  tiris  country,  they  can  be 
greeted  in  a  language  that  is  under- 
standable to  them.  I  suppose  agencies 
of  the  Government  can  do  something 
about  this  problem,  and  can  provide,  for 
instance,  service  in  terms  of  brochures 


or  bulletins  or  other  travel  service  and 
travel  information  at  the  respective 
points  of  travel  contact. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  efforts.  This  program  makes 
sense  to  me.  It  puts  the  United  States 
somewhat  in  the  20th  century,  from  the 
standpoint  of  travel  and  tourism. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  may  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  already 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  amount  authorized  in  the  bill. 
We  have  not  marked  up  the  bill  yet.  but 
representatives  of  the  Department  have 
been  before  the  committee. 

Another  thing  the  Senate  should  know 
about  the  bill  is  that  it  authorizes  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  in  places  where 
such  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  alertness  and  leader- 
.ship  in  bringing  before  the  Senate  this 
bill,  which  I  think  will  render  great 
service  to  our  Nation.  Second.  I  wish 
to  confirm  what  he  has  just  said  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Department  Is  quite  alert  in 
this  matter  and  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
bill.  Its  representatives  have  applied  for 
the  appropriations  needed,  on  a  contin- 
gent basis,  looking  forward  to  the  early 
passage  of  the  bill  and  its  becoming  law. 
I  think  we  can  say  for  certain  that  the 
E>epartmcnt  is  going  to  give  the  program 
a  very  fine  administration  and  a  very 
earnest  effort  to  serve  our  country. 

I  again  say  I  think  the  Senate  and 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  beholden  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  leadership  in  this  effort 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that,  with  the  Senate  accept- 
ance of  the  conference  report  on  S.  610 
today,  this  measure  goes  to  the  President 
for  signature.  The  establishment  of  an 
International  Travel  Office,  will.  I  know 
be  an  impoitant  innovation.  I  am  happy 
to  have  been  a  supporter  of  this  measure 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Commerce  Department  will  imple- 
ment this  fine  program  in  an  efficient 
and  vigorous  manner. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.   1 
OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148 »  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
proposal  to  yield  the  floor  and  the  time 
remaining  to  me  .so  that  my  leader  may 
address  himself  to  the  resolution. 


DISTRESSKL)  AiiEAS  IN  A 
GROWING  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port entitled  "Distressed  Areas  in  a 
Growing  Economy."     This   report  was 
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made  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  The  committee  is  made 
up  of  many  distinguished  business  and 
professional  people  in  our  country, 
among  which  is  Doaald  C.  Dayton  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Dayton,  I 
might  f>oint  out.  also,  served  on  the  sub- 
committee which  concerned  itself  with 
distressed  areas. 

It  is  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
re{X)rt.  analyzing  problems  of  distressed 
areas  and  recommending  various  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  report,  written  before 
President  Kennedy  s  propKJsals  concern- 
ing relocation  and  retraining  of  workers 
were  sent  to  Congri.\ss.  recommends  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  Some  other  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law  by  way  of  the  dis- 
tressed areas  bill. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proposals 
.set  forth  in  this  rep<)rt  is  the  one  recom- 
mending creation  of  Federal  Reserve 
develpoment  corporations  within  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  specific  recommendation  found 
on  page  64  of  the  report: 

We  offer  instead  th«;  proposal  that  in  eacli 
Federal  Reserve  district  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  establish  under  Federal  charter  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  developrcent  corporation  which 
would  assist  In  or  gitarantee  the  financing 
of  worihwlille  nonprofit  development  corpo- 
rations, statewide  development  credit  corpo- 
rations, public  projects,  and  private  busi- 
nesses In  exceptional  cases  in  distressed  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
1,  pages  7  through  13.  containing  the 
specific  proposals  of  the  committee,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1.  Introduction  and  Sommary 

CENiniAL    STATEMENT 

High  and  stable  employment  Is  an  es-sen- 
tlal  goal  of  American  ll/e  Federal  policies 
for  many  years  have  been  directed  toward 
that  end.  This  committee  has  from  Its  In- 
ception lecommended  programs  which  would 
promote  that  goal 

The  post  decade  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  policies  which  bring  the  Nation 
to  a  satisfactory  overall  employment  level 
still  leave  pockeu  of  high  unemployment 
which  persist  year  alter  year  In  fact,  thl« 
problem  has  worsened  during  the  last 
decade. 

Many  people  living  In  areas  of  high  rates 
of  unemployment  lack  a  gainful  livelihood 
for  prolonged  perlo<ls  These  individuals 
experience  not  only  fieasonal  unemployment 
and  the  unemployment  associated  with  pe- 
riodic recessions,  but  also  a  longrun  short- 
age of  work  opportunities  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  economy. 

Much  personal  sufTerlng  In  these  areas 
results  from  low  Inccme.  from  lack  of  a  pro- 
ductive role  In  the  economy,  and  frequently 
from  loss  of  hope  The  communities  gen- 
erally experience  a  decline  In  total  Income 
and  In  ability  to  provide  essential  services. 
The  welfare  problem  in  such  areas  Is  great. 

When  a  slgnlfican*,  segment  of  the  work- 
ing population  Is  unable  to  find  employment 
over  prolonged  perto<ls.  America's  productive 
strength  Is  not  fully  utilized.  This  Is  an 
economic  waste  which  the  Nation  can  111  af- 
ford. Production  to  .ncrease  the  standard  of 
living  of  large  segments  of  our  population 
and  to  support   both  economic  growth  and 


the  requirements  of  national  defense  can  use 
the  services  of  these  people. 

Today  17  million  Americans,  almost  10  per- 
cent of  our  population,  live  In  urban  areas 
of  chronic  labor  surplus.  These  areas  have 
over  16  percent  of  national  unemployment 
even  though  their  labor  force  is  not  quite  9 
percent  of  the  national  total.  The  communi- 
ties range  In  size  from  small  urban  com- 
mvjnltles  to  the  fifth  largest  metropolitan 
area  In  the  country.  Detroit. 

To  bring  these  chronically  depressed  areas 
up  to  the  national  average  rate  of  employ- 
ment win  require  either  250,000  new  Jobs  or 
that  number  fewer  workers  In  these  area.s. 
To  bring  these  communities  to  no  better 
than  150  percent  of  the  national  average  rate 
of  unemployment  will  require  over  100.000 
new  Jobs  or  fewer  workers. 

In  a  free  society  Individuals  are  at  liberty 
to  live  where  they  please  and  Industries  to 
locate  where  they  please,  subject  to  some 
necessary  local  controls.  Each  person  and 
firm  Is  free  to  seek  out  his  own  best  Interest, 
within  the  rtiles  of  the  game  laid  down  by 
law  Movement  to  Improve  ones  condition 
is  a  normal  activity  in  such  an  economy 

Yet  the  movement  of  workers  to  areas  with 
more  Job  opportunities  and  the  movement 
of  employers  to  areas  of  surplus  labor  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  wipe  out  these  pockets 
of  chronic  unemployment. 

Persistent  high  unemployment  rates  In 
areas  which  once  enjoyed  full  employment 
and  often  were  centers  of  economic  growth 
are  the  resxilt  of  causes  which  are  deeply 
rcx)ted  In  the  dynamics  of  our  economy. 
These  forces  can  be  expected  to  bring  a 
similar  blight  to  other  areas  If  adequate 
remedial  and  preventive  measures  are  not 
undertaken. 

To  eliminate  this  type  of  chronic  distre.ss 
and  to  prevent  the  development  of  more 
such  areas  the  time  has  come  for  more 
conscious  elTorts  to  match  Jobs  with  workers 
and  workers  with  Jobs.  A  greater  degree  of 
participation  by  State,  local,  and  Federal 
government  agencies  is  necessary.  But  at 
the  same  time  managers  of  private  Industry 
and  leaders  of  labor  can  Increase  their  own 
contributions  to   the   matching  process. 

The  primary  objective  must  be  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves.  In  this  way 
human  suffering  will  be  reduced  and  pro- 
ductivity Increased.  Governmental  partici- 
pation should  not  Infringe  on  the  freedom 
of  individuals  or  of  business  firms.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible  It  should  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  processes  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  of  a  free  market. 

Since  the  problem  has  long-run  origins, 
the  solutions  must  be  found  largely  In  long- 
run  measures.  Some  can  be  put  Into  effect 
Immediately,  while  others  will  require  some 
period  of  preparation.  .Some  programs  can 
be  applied  In  specific  geographic  areas  of 
distress.  Others  must  apply  more  generally 
throughout  the  economy. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  waste  Govern- 
ment expenditure  In  efforts  which  merely 
provide  temporary  Jobs  On  the  other  hand, 
capital  exi>endlture  by  Government  in  some 
areas  may  make  possible  an  economic  activ- 
ity which  win  produce  valuable  returns  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  area. 

The  goals  of  governmental  activity — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — with  regard  to  these 
problems  should  be  threefold: 

1.  To  Increase  the  ability  of  Individuals 
in  these  areas  to  qtiallfy  for  and  find  em- 
ployment, either  In  these  places  or  else- 
where; 

2.  To  Increase  the  nximber  of  Jobs  in  most 
present  chronic  labor  surplus  areas,'  and 


3.  To  slow  down  or  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  new  areas  of  chronic  high  unem- 
ployment. 

Our  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  and 
the  cure  for  the  condition  of  such  areas 
is  Incomplete.  We  do  not  know  how  far  any 
specific  program  will  take  the  Nation  on 
the  road  to  solution  of  this  problem.  Of 
major  Importance  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  satisfactory  level  of  high  employment 
throughout  the  Nation.*  Conditions  of  high 
employment  facilitate  the  movement  of 
workers  from  distressed  areas  to  labor  short- 
age areas,  and  encourage  employers  to  find 
new  labor  supply  In  areas  of  chronic  labor 
surplus. 

There  are  se\cial  specific  steps  we  fetl 
confident  should  be  t4\ken  now. 

SPECiriC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  A  det.iiled  economic  development  pro- 
gram based  on  sovmd  research  and  diagnosis 
should  be  prepared  for  each  distressed  area 
by  the  area,  or  If  the  area  cannot,  then  by 
the  State  or  region  containing  such  an  area 
It  should  provide  lor  the  coordination  of 
State  and  local  governmental  activities,  and 
of  some  private  activities.  Such  programs 
may  assist  existing  indvistrles  to  expand  em- 
ployment, and  may  help  to  attract  new  In- 
du.strles.  They  may  Involve  such  matters 
OS  changes  In  State  highway  construction, 
development  of  new  recreational  areas,  and 
modifications  of  urban  renewal  programs. 
They  shovild  realistically  state  the  extent  of 
the  present  and  prospective  need  for  work- 
ers to  find  JoIjs  outside  of  the  area.  (Pt  III. 
p  39.1 

2.  Management  and  labor  organizations  In 
distressed  areas  should  contribute  to  long- 
run  employment  opportunities  by  cooper- 
ative efforts  to  reduce  labor  and  other 
production  costs.  Lower  costs  can  make  pos- 
sible more  competitive  pricing,  entry  into 
new  markets  and  Increased  production  vol- 
Time  which  will  expand  employment.  Man- 
agement should  exert  every  effort  to  develop 
new  products  and  new  markets.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  depend  as  much  on 
sound  Individual  leadership  In  the  local  econ- 
omy as  on  any  combination  of  Government 
programs.    (Pt   III.p.42» 

3  A  high  level  Federal  executive  with 
prime  resi>onslbllIty  for  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  the  various  existing  Federal  depart- 
ments can  provide  substantial  leadership  In 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  distressed 
areas.  An  Interdepartmental  committee 
working  with  such  an  executive  can  en- 
courage and  stimulate  each  department  to 
make  its  own  most  appropriate  contribu- 
tions. Such  a  Federal  executive  can  serve 
as  a  focal  p)Oint  for  Federal  contact  with 
State  and  local  programs.'     (Pt.  III.  p.  43.1 

4.  A  careful  and  limited  definition  of  areas 
of  chronic  labor  surplus  In  need  of  special 
Federal  attention  should  be  drawn.  The 
definition  should  Include  a  provision  that 
unemployment  in  the  area  has  been  at  least 
50  percent  above  the  national  average  for 
an  extended  period,  as  In  the  current  Labor 
Department  definition.     This  will  screen  out 


'  By  Fred  C.  Foy:  "I  am  concerned  about 
Inferences  at  various  points  in  this  paper 
that  Government  can.  on  its  own,  Increase 
the  number  of  non-Government  Jobs  in  an 
area.     For  this  reason  I  believe  this  purpose 


could  be  better  stated  as  follows:  "To  do 
those  things  which  Government  can  do  to 
help  increase  the  number  of  Jobs  in  most 
present*  chronic  labor  surplus  areas'." 

-By  Philip  Sporn:  "While  high  employ- 
ment is  Important  to  a  growing  economy.  It 
is  equally  Important  that  we  think  In  terms 
of  low  unemployment.  High  employment 
can  be  accompanied  by  high  unemployment, 
as  we  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time 
Although  this  report  Is  entitled  Distressed 
Areas  In  a  Growing  Economy  '  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
distressed  area  problem  is  that  the  economy 
is  not  growing  at  a  fast  enough  rate  to 
maintain  low  unemployment." 

'  See   memorandum   by    Walker   L.   Cisler, 
p    71. 
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ireats  that  develop  '.ab. -r  s'.;rp!usf>s  on'.y  dur- 
ing national  recessions.      iPt.  Ill,  p.  44  i 

5.  An  adequate  system  of  public  educa- 
tion should  be  provided  as  the  first  basic 
step  in  helping  people  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  an  essential  step  in  en- 
abling people  to  grasp  the  opportur.ities  and 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  An 
earlier  CED  policy  statement,  •  Payir.=j  for 
Better  Public  Schools,"  outlined  a  program 
:  >  provide  a  mi.)re  adequate  general  educa- 
tion system  in  States  and  localities  with 
below  average  per  capita  incomes,  as  many 
distressed   areas   are  '      (Ft.  III.   p.  45.) 

6.  Vocational  training  programs  In  dis- 
tressed areas  should  prepare  people  for  Jobs 
m  the  regional  or  national  labor  market,  as 
well  as  f'<r  openings  in  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket. V^)catlonal  training  and  guidance  in 
the  State  and  local  educational  system 
should  be  open  to  Individuals  of  all  ages. 
Federal  advice  to  States  and  depressed  locali- 
ties, and  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance f')r  vocational  training  In  distressed 
localities  should  be  provided.  Special  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  qualified  students 
to  take  vocational  training  away  from  home 
may  be  necessary  If  the  locality  cannot  pro- 
vide  adequate   training       iPt.    III.   p.   46  ) 

7.  Eligibility  for  unemployment  insurance 
should  net  be  denied  a  worker  because  he  Is 
taking  a  full-time  retraining  course.  States 
should  modify  their  unemployment  Insur- 
ance systems  to  enable  otherwl.se  eligible 
workers  to  draw  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  while  taking  neces-sary  retraining. 
As  h  temporary  measure,  effective  In  dis- 
tressed areas  only,  subsistence  payments? 
should  be  provided  from  Federal  funds  for 
a  W'>rker  taking  a  tull-time  retraining  course 
If  he  ha-s  e.xhausted  unenlplo^•ment  Insur- 
ance rights  or  Is  currently  dt-nled  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  while  In  ret-ralnlng'  A 
search  for  modifications  of  unemployment 
insurance  svstem.s  which  will  encourage  look- 
ing for  work  across  State  lines  Is  al.so  highly 
desirable      (  Pt    III,  p   53  i 

8.  The  State  empi oymei-.t  agencies  should. 
In  co<:>p>eration  with  the  US  Department  of 
Labor,  make  more  Information  available  In 
chronic  unemplov-ment  areas  about  Job  op- 
portunities In  r>ther  parts  of  the  country. 
A  matching  of  skills  In  surplus  supply  in  de- 
pressed areas  wUh  shortages  of  the  same 
skills  In  prosperous  communities  would  be 
of  benefit  of  b.ith  unemployed  workers  and 
to  employers,     i  Pt.  Ill,  p.  55  i 

9  A  general  national  effort  to  encourage 
the  reemployment  of  older  workers — those 
over  4,5 — would  make  It  easier  for  unem- 
ployed older  workers  in  distressed  areas  to 
find  work  in  communities  with  high  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  with  new  employers  In 
their  home  area.'    (Pt.III,  p.  56) 

10.  Federal  assistance  should  be  provided 
to  States  and  depressed  localities  for  pre- 
paring local  development  programs,  and  for 
land-use  plans  in  distressed  communities. 
Federal  matching  funds  for  the  "thinking" 
stage  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  the  principle  should 
be  exterded  to  State  and  local  analysis  of 
distressed  areas  problem.?,'     (Pt.  III.  p,  57,) 

11.  Urban  renewal  programs  In  distressed 
areas  should  be  used  in  some  cases  to  re- 
store land  to  effective  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial use.  In  a  chronic  labor  surplus  area 
the  Improvement  of  land  use  to  maintain 
or  help  provide  new  employment  is  often  a 


•  Bv  Fred  C.  Poy:  "This  recommendation 
f.ppltes  to  all  areas  of  our  country.  It  is 
redundant  in  this  particular  statement  and 
lias  been  adequately  covered  In  the  policy 
statement  referred  to.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  deleted  here  and  in  the  other  two  pages  of 
supporting  data  in  pt    III." 

^ -See  memorandum  by  Fred  C.  Foy.  p    54. 

'See    memorandum    bv    William    Benton 
p  57. 

'See  memorandum  by  Fred  C.  Foy.  p,  58. 


more  Important  public  purpose  than  an  Im- 
provement In  the  housing  supply.  (Pt.  III. 
p   59.) 

12  Each  FedenU  Re.serve  bank  should 
establish  a  Fe-leral  Reserve  Development 
Corporation  to  assure  adequate  financing  for 
sound  business  ventures  and  necessary  pub- 
lic facilities  in  distressed  areas.  It  would 
supplement,  and  where  necessary  provide, 
additional  backing  for  existing  State  and 
private  flnancln;?  programs.  This  method  of 
covering  the  financial  requirements  of  a 
local  economic  development  program  is  to 
be  preferred  over  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Federal  loan  agency'     (Pt.  Ill,  p.  59.) 

13.  The  Federal  Government,  in  the  loca- 
tion of  new  permanent  Government  facil- 
ities, should  give  special  consideration  to  dis- 
tressed areas,  so  long  as  such  an  area  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  economy  and  efll- 
clenry  in  location.     (Pt   III.  p.  66.) 

14.  Special  rapid  amortization  privileges 
should  be  made  available  to  firms  expanding 
or  building  new  plants  or  installing  new 
equipment  in  distressed  areas.  This  type  of 
Incentive  to  industry  has  proved  effective  in 
the  past  and  can  stimulate  an  Increase  in 
employment  in  these  areas.*     (Pt.  Ill,  p  66  ) 

15.  Further  Federal  research  supplement- 
ing State,  local,  and  private  research  into 
the  nature,  cure,  and  prevention  of  area-wide 
chronic  unemi)loyTnent  is  necessary.  One 
goal  of  such  research  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  tjarly-warning  system  which 
could  indicate  p>otentlal  danger  to  areas  not 
now  suffering  from  chronic  high  unemploy- 
ment.    (Pt.  in.  p.  68  ) 

18.  We  c^poee  special  privileges  under  de- 
fen.se  procurement,  or  outright  Federal 
grants  for  capital  construction  as  methods  of 
solving  this  problem.  Defense  proc\irement 
is  complicated,  its  contracts  are  temporary, 
and  the  Nation  should  buy  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Federal  grants  for  local  capital  expenditure 
shotild  not  be  necessary  for  a  distressed  area, 
with  a  sound  economic  development  pro- 
gram, and  they  would  be  a  waste  in  an  area 
lacking  a  sound  program  '•     (Pt.  III.  p  69  ) 

These  recommendations  we  believe  will 
help  achieve  the  threefold  goals  outlined 
above." 


WHAT   GOVERNMENT   EXPECTS   OF 
BUSINESS  IN  MARKETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  June  l),  the  Honorable  Lee  Loev- 
inger.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  U.S. 
Department  cf  Justice,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled,  "What  Government  Ex- 
pects of  Business  in  Marketing." 

His  speech  contains  a  noteworthy  and 
significant  analysis  of  Federal  law  gov- 
erning business.  It  also  explains  why 
the  legal  expectations  of  business  by 
Government  are  necessarily  general 
rather  than  specific. 

He  very  wisely  explains  that  our  laws 
must  cover  so  meny  vaiying  conditions 
that  to  attempt  to  do  so  specifically 
would  result  in  such  voluminous  legis- 
lation as  to  be  unmanageable  and  unde- 
sirably inflexible.  Justice  Loevinger  goes 
on  to  explain  that  basically  what  is  ex- 
pected of  business  may  be  summarized  in 


'  See  memorandums  by  Walker  L.  Cisler. 
p.  71:  by  Fred  C.  Foy.  p.  59;  and  by  Allan 
Sproul.  p.  60. 

•See  memorandums  by  Allan  Sproul  and 
by  Walter  H.  Wheeler.  Jr..  p.  67. 

•"See  memorandum  by  Philip  Sporn.  p.  70 

"  This  statement  does  not  discuss  oppor- 
tunities for  better  employment  for  low-in- 
come Inhabitants  of  rural  areas,  but  the 
Research  and  Pclicy  Committee  is  studying 
the  problem. 


five  concepts:  legality,  honesty,  competi- 
tion, fairness,  and  quality.  The  ensuing 
discussion  of  these  concepts  as  applied 
to  business  Is  certainly  worthy  of  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

wh.nt  goveknment  expects  of  business  in 
Marketing 

(Address  by  Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  Charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice) 
"What  Government  Expects  of  Business  in 
Marketing  ■  is  a  wonderful  topic.  An  ade- 
quate speech  on  this  topic  by  a  speaker  com- 
petent to  deal  with  It  would  be  moat  en- 
lightening, as  well  as  entertaining.  When 
you  find  such  a  speaker  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  attend  his 
presentation  as  I  would  l>e  most  Interested 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  obvious 
that  you  have  either  been  unable  to  find 
such  a  speaker  or  have  been  unable  to  per- 
suade him  to  appear  since  your  sponsoring 
committee  has  been  forced  to  Invite  me  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  being  able  to  cover  the  area  sug- 
gested by  the  title 

To  begin  with,  It  should  be  apparent  that 
no  one  person — with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States — can 
speak  for  that  vast  trifurcated  groitp  of 
loosely  Integrated  agencies  that  Is  encom- 
passed within  the  term  "government"  any 
more  than  anyone  can  purport  to  represent 
the  multitudinous  mass  of  individuals  and 
enterprises  Indicated  by  the  word  "  business  "■ 
It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
of  viewpoints  among  those  who  comprise  the 
agents  of  Government,  There  is  even  occa- 
sional disagreement  among  the  courts  as  tf) 
what  the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
expects  of  business,  as  witness  the  conflicts 
among  decisions  and  the  reversals  on  ap- 
peal. It  would  be  not  merely  presumptuous 
but  downright  foolhardy  for  anyone  In  my 
position  to  undertake  to  speak  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore  I'm  going  to  have  to  cut 
this  topic  down  to  my  size  and  tell  you 
merely  what  one  Government  lawyer  expects 
of  business  in  marketing. 

Even  this  curUUed  version  of  the  topic 
Is  rather  ambitious.  "Marketing"  itself  is 
a  term  of  vague  connotations.  It  may  in- 
clude buying  and  selling  in  a  market.  It 
may  include  all  of  the  distributive  processes 
Involved  in  getting  a  commodity  into  the 
market.  It  may  include  advertising,  the 
empirical  and  conceptual  work  preceding  the 
advertising,  and  even  such  recondite  ar- 
canum as  "motivational  research."  The 
concept  of  the  market  itself  Is  neither  crys- 
tal clear  nor  wholly  free  of  possible  dispute 
in  all  cases.  Indeed,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  antitrust  cases  in  which  lengthy 
testimony,  voluminous  exhibits,  and  much 
expert  effort  has  gone  into  the  proof  of  defi- 
nition of  a  market  in  a  particular  situation. 
Further,  there  may  be  a  wide  divergence 
in  what  one  may  properly  expect  of  various 
kinds  of  enterprise,  as,  for  examples,  a  large 
national  steel  producer,  a  corner  grocery 
store,  a  radio  or  television  network,  a  gar- 
ment manufacturer,  or  an  electronics  com- 
pany. Consequently  even  the  statement  of 
the  personal  expectations  of  one  Govern- 
ment lawyer  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
vague  if  it  is  to  have  sufficient  generality  to 
be  relevant  to  your  subject. 

This  fact  illustrates  a  point  that  should 
be  made  to  businessmen.  The  compalnt  \b 
sometimes  heard  that  the  law  is  uncertain, 
ambiguous,  or  even  incomprehensible.  But 
those  who  voice  this  complaint  are  seldom 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  problems  Inherent 
in  the  promulgation  of  any  law.    If  the  rule* 
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of  legal  conduct  are  written  in  general  terms, 
they  will  necessarily  be  broad  and  va^ue 
and  require  considerable  interpretation  In 
the  pjrocess  of  appltca-lon.  However,  the 
general  terms  will  be  rrlatively  simple.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  rales  of  legal  conduct 
are  written  in  specific  terms,  they  will  be 
voluminous,  detailed.  Inflexible  in  applica- 
tion, and  extremely  conplex  For  example, 
consider  the  legal  principle  of  negligence. 
The  law  says  that  If  you  are  negligent  In 
marketing — or  In  any  other  business  ac- 
tivity--and  if  this  negl  gence  results  In  In- 
Jury  to  another,  you  are  liable  for  the 
damages  to  the  injured  party  Negligence  is 
defined,  roughly,  as  conduct  which  falls 
below  the  standrad  of  care  that  would  be 
exercised  by  a  reasonabl?  man  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  protecting  others  against  the 
possibility  of  harm  This  is  a  broad,  general, 
and  rather  vague  standard  that  does  not 
specify  precisely  what  jou  should  or  should 
not  do  in  any  particular  situation.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  flexible  and  adaptable  standard 
that  is  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
ness situations. 

The  alternative  to  the  use  of  ruch  a  stand- 
ard should  be  considered  If  negligence 
were  not  defined  In  vague  and  general  temris 
we  would  be  requlretl  to  promulgate  an 
encyclopedic  code  of  sj>eclfic  rules  detailing 
the  appropriate  standards  of  conduct  for 
every  activity  and  function  In  e^-ery  known 
kind  of  situation  It  is  highly  dubious  that 
it  would  tw  possible  tc  compile  stich  a  sp^e- 
clflc  statement  Even  were  this  task  possible, 
it  is  certain  that  we  could  not  anticipate 
all  developments  constantly  occurring  In 
business  or  be  certain  that  the  detailed 
specific  code  was  all  inclusive.  Therefore  It 
would  still  be  necessajy  to  have  some  gen- 
eral statement  covering  the  cases  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for  Furthermore,  It  is 
doubtful  that  such  a  detailed  code  could  be 
kept  current  Consequently  there  would 
have  to  be  some  provision  in  general  terms 
for  the  situations  arising  out  of  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  statement  Consider  also  the  scope  and 
sheer  magnitude  of  any  codie  that  undertook 
to  list  in  detail  the  standard  of  acceptable 
performance  for  all  business  activities  that 
Involve  any  possibility  of  danger  to  others 
Such  a  detailed  specification  is  almost  be- 
yond conception  and  would  surely  be  quite 
impractical  of  promulgation  or  use 

Thus.  It  is  a  matter  of  both  logic  and 
practical  necessity  that  rules  of  widespread 
application  should  be  in  general,  and  there- 
fore relatively  vague,  terms.  While  the  no- 
tion that  the  law  can  be  made  definite  and 
unmistakably  clear  for  each  situation,  is  an 
attractive  one.  this  Is  an  illusory  ideal  which 
is  neither  practical  nor  theoretically 
desirable. 

This  same  prlnclpli!  applies  to  the  legal 
standards  governing  marketing.  These  rules 
are  necessarily  stated  in  broad  and  general 
terms  and  are.  therefore,  somewhat  vague 
and  surrounded  by  a  penumbra  of  uncer- 
tainty However,  to  attempt  to  specify  them 
in  great  detail  would  be  to  make  them  in- 
flexible and  very  probably  oppressive,  since 
It  would  be  difficult  to  change  the  detail  by 
legislative  action  as  rapidly  as  economic  cir- 
cumstances change  Therefore,  the  uncer- 
tainty, ambiguity,  and  difficulty  in  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  law  relating 
to  business  and  marketing  activities  is  not  a 
handicap  imposed  up<7n  business  by  virtue 
of  the  insensltivity  or  stupidity  of  lawyers 
and  lawmakers  Rather  it  is  an  inescapable 
characteristic,  inherent  in  the  necessity  for 
rules  governing  a  wide  variety  of  djmamlc 
and  unpredictable  situations. 

The  things  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  business  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
government  are,  of  course,  spelled  out  by  the 
laws,  and  the  court  decisions  interpreting 
the  laws.  A  full  statement  of  such  expecta- 
tions would  Involve  a  recital  of  all  relevant 


statutes  and  a  summary  of  all  ca-ie?  decided 
under  them.  Clearly  this  is  not  what  you 
seek.  However,  to  summarize  the  laws  more 
briefly  involves  not  only  the  risk  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  even  greater  simplification  and 
generalization  than  Is  involved  In  the  stat- 
utes on  the  books.  Therefore  this  tends  to 
exaggeration  of  the  generality  and  vagueness 
that  is  Inherent  in  the  legal  principles  them- 
selves. With  such  understanding,  let  me 
suggest  that  what  Is  expected  of  business 
from  the  government  viewpoint  can  be  sum- 
marized by  five  words:  legality,  honesty, 
comjietltlon.  fairness,  and  quality. 

In  a  sense  the  term   "legality"  represents 
all    that   government   does   or   can   expect   of 
business.     The    Government's    demands    of 
business  are  necessarily   made  through   the 
law,  and  so  long  as  business  complies  with 
the  law  in  all  respects,  the  Government  can 
ask   no    more.      It   should    be    assumed    that 
legality  can  be  taken  for  granted  in  business 
conduct   and   requires   no  conunent  or   em- 
phasis.    Unfortunately  this  is  not  altogether 
the    case.      There    have    been    and    currently 
are  examples  In  the  public  eye  of  business- 
men who  have  taken  a  position  that  the  law 
is  something  of  an   imf>osltlon  and   that  It 
really    seems    quite   unreasonable    to   exp>ect 
them  to  comply  with  all  of  the  demands  of 
the  law.     I  am  svu-e  that  such  businessmen 
do  not  feel   that  the  necessity  of  studying 
the    technical    requirements    of    their    own 
business  or  the  vagaries  and  uncertainty  of 
their  own  markets  is  an  unreasonable  diffi- 
culty to  expect  of  those  who   assume  exec- 
utive   responsibility.      Just    why     it    is    less 
reasonable  to  exi>ect   them  to  make  similar 
efforts  to  understand  and  adapt  themselves 
to  legal  than  to  economic  conditions  has  not 
been   suggested.      It   seems    to   me    that   the 
first    thing    that    the    Government    has    the 
right  to  expect  of  businessmen  is  that  they 
shall  make  as  much  effort  to  understand  the 
requirements  that  society  exacts  of  business 
as  stated   In   the  law.  and  shall  be  as  much 
concerned   to   adapt   their   conduct   to   these 
requirements,  as  they  are  to  understand  the 
demands  of  the  public  that  are  expressed  in 
economic  terms  in  the  market.     If  this  one 
attitude  were  more  generally  accepted  in  the 
business  community,   I  think  that  it  could 
do    much    to    solve    many    of    the    apparent 
problems  with  which  business  Is  concerned. 
Thus   in   saying   that   legality   Is   the   first 
and  the  foremost  of  the  things  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  reasonably  expect  of  bu.^iness. 
it  is  implied  not  merely  that  business  shall 
grudgingly  and  technically  comply  with  the 
inescapable  minimum  requirements  Imposed 
by  police   action  or  court  order,  but  rather 
that  business  shall  regard  the  standards  of 
law  as  an  Important  and  respectable  part  of 
the  environment  within   which   it  operates. 
The  principles  of  the  law  should  be  objects 
of    examination    and    study    and    business 
should  recognize  that  its  opportunity  to  mar- 
ket at  aU   in  a  free  society  necessarily   de- 
pends upon  the  law  and  the  social  structure 
which  is  founded  upKin  the  law.     The  study 
of  and  compliance  with   the  law  should  be 
no    grudging    acquiescence    but    a    wholly 
willing  and  eager  desire  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  black  letter  of  the  law 
itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and  most 
universal  demand  that  law  makes  of  business 
can  be  expressed  in  the  simple  word  "hon- 
esty." There  are  numerous  laws  that  specify 
the  requirements  of  honesty  in  particular 
applications.  The  most  general  requirement 
of  Federal  law  is  that  stated  in  the  FTC  Act 
which  proscribes  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  and  deceptive  commercial 
acts  (15  use.  45).  More  specific  legal 
rules  applicable  to  particular  commercial 
activities  are  contained  in  the  Fttr  Products 
Labeling  Act  (15  US.C.  68  et  seq.),  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S. C. 
77a  et  seq.),  the  act  relating  to  state- 
ment of  automobile  prices  (15  U.S.C. 
1232),   and   the  Pood,   Drug   and   Cosmetics 


Act  (2!  use  SOI  et  seq  >  What  these 
laws  imply  in  specific  situations  can  t>e  read 
in  a  host  of  cases.  Among  many  other  par- 
ticular thing?,  the  cases  have  held  the  fol- 
lowing to  t)e  essentially  dishonest  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  practices  that  are  prohibited  by 
the  law; 

Deception  of  any  kind  of  advertising  or 
labeling  as  In  using  well  understood  terms 
such  as  "sterling"  when  the  goods  do  not 
in  fact  meet  the  standards  thereby  implied; 
calling  a  mirror  "copper  backed"  when  it  is 
merely  painted  with  copper  paint  rather 
than  coated  by  an  electrolytic  process;  or 
representing  a  pen  as  "guaranteed  lor  life" 
when  there  Is  a  service  charge  made  for  any 
repairs. 

Making  false  or  misleading  statements  in 
selling,  the  natural  and  prot>able  result  of 
which  will  be  to  mislead  the  piu-chaser.  The 
courts  have  often  observed  that  the  laws 
are  enforced  to  protect  the  Ignorant,  the 
gullible,  the  casual,  and  the  negligent,  as 
well  as  the  vigilant,  the  intelligent,  the  dis- 
cerning, and  the  expert  purchaser  Thus 
even  a  statement  of  literal  and  technical 
truth  that  is  plirased  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  mislead,  is  improper  and  illegal.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  highly  sophisticated  method  of 
misleading  in  marketing  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  expectation  of  a  particular 
article  in  a  certain  dress  or  package  fol- 
lowed by  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  prod- 
uct in  the  same  dress  or  package  without 
specific  warning  to  the  public. 

The  use  of  misleading  names  or  trade- 
marks is  similarly  forbidden  In  one  case 
it  was  argued  that  it  was  socially  desirable 
to  label  yellow  pine  as  California  white  pine 
since  this  would  increase  the  sale  of  yellow- 
pine  and  thus  help  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  the  valuable  stands  of  white 
pine.  Needless  to  say,  this  purportedly  noble 
objective  was  held  not  to  Justify  the  decep- 
tion Involved  in  labeling  yellow  pine  as 
white  pine.  A  practice  that  arises  with  some 
frequency,  locally  in  Washington  particu- 
larly, is  the  use  of  a  term  Implying  some 
connection  between  the  US.  Government 
and  and  some  private  business  enterprise. 
Such  efforts  are  frustrated  by  Goveriunent 
agencies  with  fair  regularity.  Another  case 
involved  use  of  the  word  "rejuvenescence" 
for  a  cosmetic,  which  in  fact  had  no  ability 
whatever  to  restore  youth  or  youthful  ap- 
pearance. This  was  held  to  be  misleading. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  word 
Involved  may  or  may  not  have  been  adopted 
as  a  trademark. 

Deceptive  pricing  is  likewise  forbidden. 
Examples  of  deceptive  pricing  are  the  offer- 
ing of  goods  at  a  price  that  Is  advertised  as 
"introductory"  or  "a  special  offer"  when  the 
price  is  that  at  which  it  is  normally  expected 
to  sell.  A  practice  that  has  been  the  object 
of  some  recent  attention  by  the  FTC  is  that 
of  falsely  markirig  a  price  on  goods  that  is 
never  charged  and  then  restamping  the  same 
ticket  with  a  lower  price  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  price  has  been  reduced.  Sim- 
ilarly representing  a  price  that  is  commonly 
offered  to  retail  customers  as  a  "wholesale 
price"  is  regarded  as  deceptive  and  improper. 

The  concealment  of  material  facts  that 
are  relevant  to  the  purchaser's  choice  is  un- 
fair and  deceptive.  An  example  is  the  failure 
to  disclose  that  motor  oU  had  been  re-refined 
from  used  oil. 

The  Mae  of  false  testimonials  is  a  deceptive 
and  improper  practice. 

Commercial  bribery  is  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  prohibited  by  the  FTC  Act. 

The  use  of  improper  or  Immoral  induce- 
ments to  purchase  is  Improper  and  illegaL 
The  most  common  examples  of  this  are  the 
use  of  lotteries  or  gambling  devices.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  brought  to  prevent 
the  use  of  punchboards  in  selling  candy  to 
schoolchildren. 

Trade  slander  or  the  false  disparagement 
of  the  goods  of  a  competitor  is  likewise  an 
unfair  and  Illegal  method  of  competition. 
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While  the  standard  of  honesty  is  probably 
well  understood  and  accepted  by  most  re- 
spectable businessmen,  the  requirement  of 
competition  Is  perhaps  less  well  u_nderstood. 
It  is  the  mandate  of  the  antitrust  laws  that 
marlceting  shall  be  conducted  competitively 
and  that  business  enterprises  shall  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  marlietplace.  This 
is  required  by  the  Sherman  Act  which  pro- 
hibits restraint  of  trade  (15  U  S.C..  sec.  1) 
and  monopolizing  i  15  U  S.C.,  sec.  2)  and 
by  the  Clayton  Act  which  prohibits  so-called 
tying  ai,'reempnts  (15  U.S.C.  sec.  14),  anti- 
competitive mergers  and  acquisitions  (15 
U.S.C.  sec.  18 1,  interlocking  directorates 
(15  D.S.C..  sec  10).  and  noncompetitive 
purchase  by  common  carriers  ( 15  U.S.C,  sec. 
20 1  .  The  provisions  of  these  laws  like 
those  of  the  FTX."  Act  have  been  applied  In 
numerous  cases  The  cases  have  spelled 
out  a  number  of  practices  that  are  for- 
bidden. 

Price  fl.xing  Is  the  most  notable  and  ob- 
vious of  the  specific  practices  that  is  for- 
bidden by  the  antitrust  laws.  There  are 
numerous  vari.ants  of  price  fl.xlng  but  they 
are  all  regarded  as  per  se  or  unquestionably 
illegal  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Horizontal 
price  fl.xing  is  an  agreement  among  com- 
petitors relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
common  price  or  terms  or  conditions  of  sale. 
The  basing  point  system  and  various  zone 
delivered  pricing  systems  have  been  out- 
lawed not  because  of  the  method  of  pricing 
Involved  but  because  they  were  based  upon 
agreem.ents  between  competitors  to  observe 
common  prices  or  pricing  methods.  Vertical 
price  fixing  is  an  agreement  between  a  pro- 
ducer or  several  distributors  at  different 
level.s  to  establish  a  particular  resale  price. 
Except  as  a  resale  price  maintennnce  agree- 
ment may  come  within  the  specific  terms  of 
the  fair  trade  law  exception,  it  is  Illegal 
per  se.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  price  fixing  prohibits  the 
fixing  of  either  a  minimum  or  a  maximum 
price  (see  Kiefer-Stewart  case,  340  U.S. 
211)  and  applies  equally  to  both  sellers  and 
buyers  (see  Mandeville  Island  Farms  case, 
334  US.  219). 

Boycotts,  or  agreements  between  busi- 
nesses to  refrain  from  dealing  with  some- 
one, are  similarly  Illegal  per  se  (see  Klor's 
case.  359  U  S   207  I . 

Likewise  the  allocation  of  territories  or  a 
division  of  markets  is  prohibited  by  law  and 
Illegal  per  se  i  see  Timken  case.  341  U.S.  593). 
Any  agreement  by  competitors  to  establish 
particular  areas  within  which  one  shall  be 
free  of  competition  by  the  other  is  a  pro- 
hibited allocation  or  division  of  markets. 

Similarly  an  allocation  of  customers  Is 
prohibited  and  illegal  per  se.  Examples  of 
this  have  been  furnished  by  recent  antitrust 
c<v3es  In  the  electrical  Industry  and  In  the 
sale  of  bakery  goods  In  Florida.  In  the  latter 
rase  the  evidence  indicated  that  a  group  of 
bakeries  drew  slips  from  a  hat  in  order  to 
determine  which  one  of  them  should  get 
the  bid  on  certain  Government  contracts 
and  then  they  all  scrupulously  observed  the 
deci.sl^n  thus  made  It  is  immaterial  how 
customers  are  alli.:>cated  between  competitors 
and  whether  this  is  done  by  lot.  by  explicit 
or  implicit  agreement,  or  by  some  other  in- 
genious device  Any  means  that  accom- 
plishes this  result  is  Illegal. 

The  fixing  of  quotas  Is  frequently  related 
to  an  attempt  to  fix  or  maintain  prices  or  to 
allocate  customers  or  territories.  Whether 
done  as  part  of  a  broader  plan  for  limiting 
competition  or  done  merely  by  itself  and 
for  its  own  sake,  the  establishment  of  either 
production  or  selling  quotas  by  agreement 
between  or  among  competitors,  is  illegal. 

Any  agreement,  whatever  Its  form  or 
method  of  operation,  by  which  competitors 
agree  not  to  compete  with  each  other,  is  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  somewhat  more  sophisticated  method  of 
restricting    competition,    Involves    so-called 


tying  agreemtmts.  These  were  common  dur- 
ing the  wartime  period  when  there  was  a 
short  supply  of  certain  goods.  Some  stores 
insisted  that  customers  desiring  to  purchase 
goods  in  short  supply  also  purchase  other 
goods  that  were  not  in  short  supply.  This 
helped  the  seller  maintain  a  substantial  mar- 
gin of  profit  or  increased  his  volume.  A  re- 
cent case  involving  a  tying  agreement  was 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  case,  356  U.S.  1, 
in  which  lands  were  leased  to  certain  com- 
mercial enterprises  along  a  railroad  right- 
of-way  upon  condition  that  they  use  the 
lessor  railroad  for  shipment  of  their  goods. 
This  was  held  to  be  an  Illegal  tying  agree- 
ment. 

Related  to  the  tying  agreement  type  of 
illegality  is  the  "blockbooklng"  practice  that 
was  outlawed  in  the  Paramcmnt  case,  334 
U.S.  331  involving  the  major  motion  picture 
producers  and  distributors.  In  block  book- 
ing the  motion  picture  distributors  refused 
to  license  the  exhibition  of  any  pictures 
unless  the  exhibitors  agreed  to  license  all 
of  a  certain  block  of  pictures.  In  various 
forms  slmlla.-  agreements  are  attempted  by 
distributors  of  various  commodities  from 
time  to  time  and  they  are  about  as  regu- 
larly stricken  down  by  the  courts. 

Th.e  extension  of  patent,  copyright,  or 
trademark  rights  beyond  the  actual  scope 
of  the  legal  grant  is  an  anticompetitive  prac- 
tice that  is  contrary  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
Patent,  copyright,  or  trademark  rights  are 
frequently  asserted  as  a  purported  legal  Jus- 
tification for  some  other  practice,  such  as 
price  fixing  or  block  booking,  but  it  is  now 
well  established  that  these  limited  legal 
grants  do  not  Justify  an  extension  of  con- 
trol to  the  forbidden  practices. 

Restrictions  on  use  or  resale  of  an  item 
are  improper.  Once  an  article  Is  sold,  the 
purchaser  has  the  right  to  use  or  resell  it  in 
whatever  fashion  he  chooses  and  the  original 
producer  or  seller  has  no  right  to  control  its 
use   or   resale. 

The  exclusion  of  competitors  from  the 
market  by  whatever  means  Is  an  Improper 
Interference  with  the  competitive  system. 
There  are  many  practices  that  tend  to  have 
this  effect  and  there  are  few  per  s«  or  clear- 
cut  rules  in  this  ivrea.  Usually  It  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
In  a  particular  market  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  some  practice  has  the  effect 
of  excluding  competitors  or  limiting  compe- 
tition. Acquiring  control  of  the  supplies  of 
a  commodity  Is  usually  anticompetitive  and 
illegal.  Acquiring  total  or  partial  control  of 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  market  for  a 
commodity  tends  to  exclude  competitors  and 
is  thus  illegal.  This  latter  situation  Is  the 
one  that  was  involved  in  the  recent  Du  Pont- 
General  Motors  case.  In  which  it  was  held 
that  Du  Pont  had  a  sufficient  stock  interest 
in  General  Motors  to  exercise  substantial  con- 
trol over  the  market  for  certain  types  of  prod- 
ucts that  were  used  in  automobile  manufac- 
ture, and  that  this  was  an  improper  limita- 
tion on  competition. 

The  acquisition  of  competitors  through 
purchase,  merger,  or  consolidation  is  illegal 
if  it  tends  to  lessen  competition  or  lead  to  a 
monopoly.  The  circumstances  that  mtist  be 
considered  and  are  Involved  in  Judging  the 
legal  effect  of  acquisitions,  mergers,  or  con- 
solidations, are  too  extensive  and  complex  for 
coaslderatlon  here.  However,  this  Is  a  field 
In  which  the  law  expects  b\aslness  to  conduct 
itself  so  that  competition  is  maintained  and 
not  suppressed. 

The  third  great  general  category  within 
which  the  legal  demands  upon  business  may 
be  grouped  Is  that  of  fair  pricing.  Perhaps 
this  term  is  Itself  misleading  since  the  law 
does  not  in  fact  require  that  a  price  be  fair 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  commodity.  The 
law  does,  however,  require  that  a  price  be 
fair  In  the  sense  that  it  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory as  between  the  customers  of  one  seller. 


This  is  the  standard  that  Is  set  by  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  (15  VSC.  5  13  et  seq). 
This  is  an  example  of  a  statute  that  attempts 
to  specify  Its  standards  in  some  detail,  al- 
though the  basic  principles  Included  in  the 
statute  are  stated  with  considerable  gen- 
erality. Basically  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
provides  that  It  Is  unlawful  to  discriminate 
in  price  or  In  terms  of  sale  between  different 
customers  where  such  discrimination  miay 
have  any  adverse  effect  upon  comjjetltlou. 
Discrimination  as  used  in  this  provision 
means  any  unjustified  or  unfair  differen- 
tiation. Differing  prices  for  articles  of  dif- 
fering quality  or  cost,  are,  of  course,  neither 
improper  nor  prohibited.  Differing  prices 
for  the  same  or  substantially  identical  arti- 
cles are  prohibited  if  there  are  no  other  cir- 
cumstances justifying  the  differentiation  in 
price. 

The  law  does  not  prohibit  price  changes  in 
response  to  changing  market  conditions,  de- 
terioration or  obsolescence  of  goods,  or  in 
case  of  distress  sales  or  going  out  of  business 
sales.  It  is  permissible  to  give  quantity  or 
functional  discounts  that  are  Justified  by 
differences  resulting  from  the  differing 
quantities  or  methods  of  selling.  It  is  also 
legally  permissible  to  lower  one's  price  to 
meet  competition  even  though  the  lower 
price  might  otherwise  involve  an  apparent 
discrimination 

On  the  other  hand,  paying  or  receiving 
dummy  brokerage  payments  or  payments 
for  brokerage  services  that  are  not  actually 
rendered  is  illegal.  Further,  furnishing  or 
paying  for  services  or  facilities  is  regarded 
as  discriminatory  if  the  services  or  facili- 
ties are  not  available  to  all  purchasers  on 
proportionately  equal  terms. 

In  the  application  of  the  price  discrimi- 
nation laws,  there  are,  of  course,  numerous 
complexities  and  legal  technicalities  with 
which  many  of  you  are  probably  familiar. 
There  are  such  problems  as  to  whether  or 
not  quaiitlty  discounts  must  be  based  upon 
the  total  quantity  involved  in  a  single  sale 
or  may  be  based  upon  aggregate  quantities 
involved  In  a  series  of  sales  over  a  period 
of  time.  There  are  such  confusing  legal 
terms  as  primary  and  secondary  line  com- 
petition that  have  to  do  with  tracing  the 
ad.erse  effect  upon  competition  of  a  dis- 
criminatory sale.  Generally  speaking,  pri- 
mary line  competition  means  competition 
with  the  seller  and  secondary  line  competi- 
tion means  competition  with  the  buyer  of 
a  commodity. 

Finally  to  come  to  something  that  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  be  the  expectation  of 
the  Government  but  that  does  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  one  Government  lawyer,  I  still 
have  the  faintly  sentimental  and  somewhat 
anachronistic  hope  that  one  of  those  things 
w^e  may  expect  of  business  in  marketing  is 
that  which  some  of  us  call  "quality."  Per- 
haps you  may  remember  that  John  Gals- 
worthy, an  English  author  now  known  only 
to  the  elderly  like  myself,  wrote  a  story  by 
this  title  It  related  precisely  to  this  topic 
of  marketing  and  might  be  interesting  for 
some  of  you  to  read.  Since  Mr.  Galsworthy 
wrote  many  years  ago  and  was  even  then 
bewailing  the  decline  of  quality  in  goods 
being  offered.  I  supp>o8e  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  maintain  that  business  generally 
does  not  offer  as  much  quality  today  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  However,  let  me  impose 
upon  you  to  express  an  idea  that  may  be  no 
more  than  a  personal  idiosyncrasy.  1  am 
considerably  disturbed  at  the  quality  of  a 
good  many  of  the  things  that  are  being  mar- 
keted today  for  children  as  toys.  Unless 
memory  plays  me  false,  v/hen  I  was  a  boy 
most  of  our  toys  were  made  of  either  wood 
or  metal  and  were  at  least  sufBclently  well 
constructed  so  that  the  parts  fitted  together 
with  some  degree  of  precision  and  with- 
stood a  certain  amount  of  rough  usage. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  toys  in  those 
days  generally  were  sold  and  delivered  in  an 
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assembled  condition.  Today,  however,  much 
of  that  which  is  sold  lor  children's  use  is 
disassembled  and  require  the  skill  of  an  ar- 
tisan with  considerably  more  time,  patience, 
and  ability  than  I  have  In  order  to  be  put 
into  condition  for  any  kind  of  use.  More 
important,  however,  is  tae  fact  that  many  of 
the  things  sold  for  children's  use.  particu- 
larly the  less  expenslv«>  toys,  are  mnde  of 
plastic  in  such  a  fashlan  that  they  go  to- 
gether, if  at  all,  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
most  approximately.  S<Miietime8  parts  fit  so 
badly  that  It  Is  linpc«sible  to  determine 
whether  they  are  merely  carelessly  made  or 
whether  the  instructioris  are  being  followed 
erroneously. 

Aside  from  the  annoyance  that  is  involved 
In  such  lack  of  quality,  I  think  that  the  sale 
of  goods  of  tills  sort  for  children  augurs  ill 
for  the  future  of  society.  Children  are  more 
likely  to  learn  about  the  world  from  what 
they  observe  than  from  what  they  are  told. 
It  Is  all  very  well  for  us  to  Insist  that  chil- 
dren must  have  high  Ideals,  must  do  things 
properly  and  must  deal  f.iirly.  honestly,  and 
generously  with  others  However,  when  we 
offer  children  toys  that  are  not  well  made. 
we  say  to  them  Impllcity  but  eloquently 
that  we  do  not  believe  the  things  we  tell 
them.  The  world  of  tlxe  future  will  not  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  those  of  us  who 
are  now  In  our  maturity  but  by  our  children 
and  grandchildren  IX  we  expect  them  to  form 
a  sensible,  orderly  and  humane  world,  we 
must  teach  them  that  these  are  ideals  that 
are  both  practical  and  worth  striving  for.  We 
cannot  do  this  by  offering  them  producu 
from  our  world  that  are  poorly  made,  ill 
fitting,  malfunctioning  and  eaFlly  breakable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  one  field  of 
marketing  above  all  others  In  which  it  Is 
important  that  all  of  the  standards  I  have 
mentioned  should  be  observed,  that  quality 
above  all  shotild  be  sought  even.  If  neces- 
sary, at  the  expense  of  profit,  it  is  In  the 
marketing  of  things  for  children. 

Perhapw  all  of  the  principles  that  have 
been  mentioned  can  be  encompassed  In  one 
broad  general  ideal  that  U  suggested  by  the 
word  "Integrity."  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
count or  minimize  the  difficulties  that  may 
and  do  arise  for  businessmen  who  seek  to 
operate,  even  with  the  best  intentions.  In  a 
complex  and  rapidly  changing  society.  How- 
ever. I  think  that  the  standards  imposed  by 
government  requirements  are  less  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  those  Imposed  by  the 
economy  of  the  marketplace  luelf .  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplification.  I  suggest  that  a 
dedicated  adherence  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  that  which  is  represented  by  the  term  "in- 
tegrity" win,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases, 
more  than  satisfy  all  that  anyone  in  govern- 
ment expects  of  business  In  marketing. 


YOUTH   CONSERVATION   CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
in  support  of  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  as  presented  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower,  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)rd. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues'  attention  in 
particular  to  the  description  made  by 
Secretary  Freeman  of  the  work  which 
members  of  the  YCC  could  do  in  the 
Forest  Sei-vice.  This  statement  further 
suDstantiates  the  very  real  need  for  such 
a  corps  to  work  in  our  parks  and  forests. 

I  note  also,  Mr.  President,  that  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave 
very  glowing,  very  smcere,  and  enthusi- 
astic support  to  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  proposal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  stJile- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pnni.ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or   Okvuxx  L.   Frei.v.an,   Sejf.e- 

TART  or  ACRICDLTTEE.  ON  i?  ^U3  6,  Be--XiRE 
THE     SUBCOMMmXE     ON     EMPLOYMENT    AND 

Manpower  or  the  Senate  CoMMrma:  on 
Labor  and  Px;blic  Welfare,  on  Juni  20, 
1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  tKjfore 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  E>epartrnent 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  S.  2036,  a 
bin  "To  authorize  pilot  training  and  emi)loy- 
ment  programs  for  youth,  including  on-the- 
job  and  other  appropriate  training,  local 
public  service  progranis.  and  conserv;.tion 
programs." 

As  a  lormer  Governor  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  now  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  employment  for  our 
youth  and  also  the  importance  of  building 
up  otir  renewable  naiiu-al  resources.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  one  who  endorses  S.  2036. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  improve  em- 
ployment prospects  for  the  youth  of  thi?  Na- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  comp«!lllng 
needs  with  which  we  are  faced.  Many  an- 
swers to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  not 
yet  known.  The  bill  would  authorize  pilot 
programs  along  three  lines  in  the  hope  of 
developing  an  effective  solution. 

I  realize  that  the  proposed  program  sliould 
be  seen  neither  as  a  solution  of  all  the  Drob- 
lems  pertainiixg  to  youth  nor  as  a  method  of 
getting  young  folks  out  of  the  community. 
There  must  be  conservation  of  both  our  hu- 
man and  natural  resources.  Job  attitudes, 
getting  along  with  others  new  appreciation 
of  the  opportvmlties  which  America  holds, 
acquisition  of  certain  basic  skills,  coumieling 
of  an  employment  nature,  and  many  other 
things  must  be  Included  in  every  impcrtant 
comprehensive  youth  program. 

We  realize  that  there  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  young  people  16  to  21  years 
of  age  In  our  society  who  are  unable  to  find 
useful  and  challenging  employment.  Many 
of  these  unemployed  young  people  have 
special  need  to  leiim  the  habits  of  work,  to 
assume  responsibility,  and  to  gain  self-con- 
fidence. Idleness  at  this  particular  i>€rlod 
of  life  may  permanently  reduce  their  use- 
fulness to  society,  th«lr  capacity  to  live  sat- 
isfying lives,  and  prevent  the  development 
of  useful  lifelong  careers. 

The  impending  accelerated  increase  in  the 
work  force  In  the  age  class  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  proposal  will  create  a  prob- 
lem in  the  urban  areas  but  will  also  create 
a  particularly  pressing  problem  in  rural  areas. 
The  greater  rate  of  increase  in  efficiency  in 
agriculture  than  in  industry  compounded 
by  higher  birth  rates  in  rural  areas  presents 
a  training  problem  of  greater  magnitude. 
The  program  which  will  be  required  with 
respect  to  the  rural  areas  Is  complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  training  many  farm  and 
rural  youth  for  Industrial  Jobs,  jobs  which 
usually  can  be  found  only  in  urban  areas. 
Thus,  rural  youth  have  not  only  the  prob- 
lem of  training  for  Jobs  foreign  to  their 
experience,  but  also  of  learning  to  live  in 
an  urban  culture  strange  to  them. 

In  each  of  the  programs  which  this  legis- 
lation would  propose,  the  help  will  be  ex- 
tended to  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  There 
must  be  a  real  effort  to  reach  the  rural 
youth  for  occupational  training,  particu- 
larly in  the  labor  surpltis  and  underde- 
veloped areas.  In  such  areas,  farm  people 
usually  have  a  very  limited  understanding 
of  employment  opportunities  and  what  the 
educational  requirements  of  different  types 
of  work  entail.  Too  frequently  the  schools 
in  such  areas  are  not  as  well  equipped  to 
give  the  range  and  quality  of  training  avail- 
able in  larger  urban  schools.  At  the  same 
time,   the    benefits   which    are  hoped    to   be 


attained  through  the  development  of  an 
eflecuve  Youth  Conservation  Corpxs  should 
be  made  available  to  the  urban  youth  as 
well  as  to  rural  youth. 

Regarding  the  proposed  experimental  pro- 
gram for  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  I  would 
like  to  say  that  although  the  conservation 
of  our  youth  is  a  basic  and  primary  objec- 
tive, I  feel  too  that  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  forests,  water,  soil,  wildlife. 
recreational  and  other  natural  resources  will 
Increase  the  wealth  and  attractiveness  of 
our  country  as  we  at  the  same  time  provide 
work  opportunities  and  outdoor  experiences 
for  our  young  people.  I  hope  particularly 
tliat  the  development  of  an  effective  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  provide  a  new  per- 
spective of  America  and  its  opportunities.  In 
discussions  p>ertalning  to  youth  problems  and 
the  provision  of  training  for  emplojTnent,  one 
of  the  general  comments  frequently  made  is 
that  there  Just  are  not  enough  Jobs  for 
youngsters. 

The  reasons  given  for  unemployment 
among  youth  are  various.  Some  feel  that 
labor  laws  are  too  restrictive.  Much  evidence 
points  to  the  unwillingness  of  empjioyers  to 
hire  young  people  because  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  their  skills  and  their  responsibility. 
Employers  also  balk  at  hiring  youngsters  for 
fear  of  unemplovTnent  insurance  in  the  event 
of  layoffs  and  for  fear  that  the  youth  may 
be  drafted  into  military  service  and  the  em- 
ployer be  obliged  to  keep  his  job  open. 
Others  believe  that  if  at  all  possible,  folks 
who  have  the  responsibilities  of  maintaining 
homes  and  providing  for  families  should  have 
first  choice. 

The  oncoming  tide  of  youths  who  will  enter 
the  labor  force  will  reach  its  height  In  1966. 
A  very  high  percentage  of  these  will  not 
have  completed  their  high  school  education 
and  many  of  them  will  not  even  have  gone 
through  grade  school.  These  school  drop- 
outs constitute  a  grave  problem  and  It  is 
toward  them  that  the  program  is  primarily 
directed. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  stress  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is 
because  of  the  experience  we  had  in  Minne- 
sota during  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
when  there  were  in  Minnesota  alone  a  hun- 
dred camps  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  These  CCC  camps  throughout  the 
Nation  proved  an  Ideal  means  of  providing 
useful  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  had  never  had  work  experi- 
ence, of  teaching  them  resp>onslbillty  and 
persistence,  of  strengthening  their  muscles, 
of  giving  them  self-respect  and  the  assurance 
that  they  were  needed  and  useful,  of  en- 
abling them  to  save  some  money  as  a  start 
toward  independence,  and  of  teaching  them 
a  variety  of  skills  useful  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world.  It  also  taught  them 
a  respect  for  the  meaning  of  useful  labor  and 
the  importance  of  achievements  which  chal- 
lenge their  ability  and  develop  their  pride. 

Under  the  experimental  program  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  camps  where 
the  same  objectives  can  be  attained.  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Forest  Service  which  opportuni- 
ties exist  to  develop  a  program  that  would 
be  economically  and  socially  important  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  unusually  attrac- 
tive facilities  for  the  building  of  youth  Into 
wholesome  manhood. 

In  my  opinion  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Program  should  include  three  major 
goals: 

1.  Adequate  training  for  youths  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  skills,  and  apti- 
tudes to  m.ove  Into  the  Job  economy. 

2  A  supervised,  out-of-doors,  group  living 
where  youths  can  have  a  chance  t<^  develop 
their  personalities  and  characters  while  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  and  skills  which  will 
prepare  them  better  to  be  good  citizens. 
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3  The  conservation  management,  and  res- 
toration cf  our  renewable  natural  resources 
through  the  efforts  of  youth  who  may  other- 
wise miss  the  thrilling  experience  of  working 
on  useful   and  challenging  projects 

Other  Youth  Conservation  Corps  goals 
W')u!d    be 

1  The  developm.ent  of  responsible  attitudes 
toward  work  and  toward  those  With  whom 
one  works 

2  To  provide  the  psychological  value  of 
living  away  from  home,  finding  oneself  In  a 
new  environment  and  learning  to  make  the 
adjustments  to  live  successfully  with  others. 

My  statement  has  purposely  been  brief.  I 
have  with  me,  however,  a  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  file  with  the  committee.  It 
describes  the  conservation  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  In  connection  with  which  the  pro- 
posed Youth  Conservation  Corps  could  be 
utilized 


CO.NSERV.^TION     WORK    OF    THE     FoREST    SERVICE 
I  GENERAL     SIXr^TTON 

The  Forest  Service  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  development,  protectlrn.  and  man- 
agement under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 


su.stalned  yield  of  about  186  million  acres  In 
155  national  forests,  18  national  grasslands, 
and  other  administrative  units  In  44  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Much  of  the  work  In  con- 
nection with  the  development,  management, 
and  protection  of  these  lands  is  suitable  for 
accomplishment  through  camps  such  as 
would  be  established  under  the  proposed  ex- 
perimental Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram. Modern  and  efficient  methods  and 
equipment  would  be  used  on  all  work.  Man- 
power would  be  used  where  It  Is  the  most 
efficient  method  Much  of  the  needed  work 
on  these  lands  Is  of  the  type  that  would 
utilize  large  amounts  of  manpower. 

Similar  types  of  work  are  carried  out  by 
State  agencies.  This  would,  of  course.  In- 
clude work  presently  being  performed  by  the 
States  In  forestry  and  other  programs  In 
which  this  Department  Is  cooperating  with 
the  States. 

READY    CONSERVATION    PROJECTS 

For  several  years,  the  Forest  Service  has 
maintained  up-to-date  Inventories  of  all 
Forest  Service  work  needed  on  each  of  804 
ranger  districts  In  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem.     These    project    work    Inventories    are 


the  basis  of  the  project  work  In  the  program 
for  the  national  forests.  They  are  also  the 
source  of  work  projects  planned,  budgeted, 
and  accomplished  In  the  ranger  districts'  an- 
nual plans  of  work  The  amount  and  loca- 
tion of  the  project  work  In  these  Inventories 
is  known.  All  of  It  Is  needed  and  designed 
to  meet  the  present  and  future  demands 
upon  the  national  forest  sy.stem  If  these 
public  lands  are  to  provide  their  share  of  the 
Nation's  future  needs. 
Types  of  such  work  are : 

1.  Timber  stand  Improvement. 

2.  Reforestation. 

3.  Recreation  area  development  and  main- 
tenance. 

4.  Fire  hazard  reduction. 

5.  Trail  construction  and  maintenance. 

6.  Fishing  stream  and  lake  improvement. 

7.  Wildlife  habitat  Improvement. 

8.  Range  water  developments. 

9.  Range,  boundary,  and  other  fence  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

10.  National    forest    boundary    line    main- 
tenance. 

WORK     ESTIMATES 

A  detailed   table   of  these  work   estimates 
follows: 


Type  of  work 


Nonrecurrent  work  (project  work): 

Keforestntion 

,    Timber  stiinil  iin pro vement 

Recreation  resource  development. 


Wildlife  habitat  imi)rovement. 


Ran^e  ri-^urce  development. 


Soil  and  water  resource  Imjirovement . 


.Amount 


X. 


Seed  or  plant  4,400,000  acr«!  of  nonstockctl  and  poorly  stocketl  lands 
PrunlnR,  weedinit,  thinninir,  and  release  outline  on  30,000.000  acres 
Kehabllitate  2,lfi0  canipKrounds,    picnic,   and   otlier   recrentlon  sites 


Develop 


Land  surveys  and  boundary  marking. 
fOTOSt  fire  protection 


Structural  improvements  for  fire  and  general  porpoee. 


Road  and  trail  constructton 
Total 


Recnrrent  work: 

Forest  fire  protection  ' 

Infect  and  disease  control V.'.'.'.'. 

Maintenance  of  resource  and  administrative  facUitlw"" 


Total. 


»,000  new  aimperounds  and  picnic  sites  and  conitruct  a>3,ono  family  units 
Develop  43  oreaniziitlon  sites,  S70  s»  imminp  sites.  fiOO  bontinR  sites 

T?r°V  '•?!S;5'*  ^*7**  *•'  '"*""'  '■''"P*'-  "'"W  "'"*«  of  strei>m,  Sfi.OOO  acres  of  lakes 
l>evek>p  2.000  wlldll/e  water  ng  facilitiee,  400,000  acres  of  wildll/e  openings  food 
patches,  and  eamewaj-s  U. 000,000  ncres  of  roilent  control 
.TS55iSi'"°  *"''  9°"""oi  of  noxious  or  r-oisonou-s  ran?e  plants  and  fiirm  weeds  on 
4,000,000  acres.  Construction  of  16,000  miles  of  fence  and  8,100  water  devek>p- 
mentJi.  • 

9,000  mllesof  (fully  and  channel  stabilization.  1.300.000  acres  of  sheet  erosion  con- 
trol, 10.000  acres  of  dune  and  blowout  stabilliati.jn.  erosion  control  on  13.000 
miles  of  substan<lar(l  rouds  und  trails,  5,fiOO  acres  of  water  spreadlnR  410  struc- 
tures for  flood  prevention,  and  IfiO  stream  fxdlution  control  projects    ' 

Clear  and  mark  208,000  miles  of  propertv  lines 

Reduce  hHrardous  fuels  on  4.000,000  acres,  oonsistin?  of  256,0(id»cres  of  debiiibtrni- 
me,  3.V),000  acres  of  snas  removal.  3,500,000  acres  of  prescribed  bumine  and 
removal  of  roadside  fueLs  on  39,000  acres.     Construct  11,000  miles  of  firebreaks 

construct  2.*A0  housln?  and  related  improvements,  2,.'«0  servifx-  buildings  4,W 
lookouts  U  special  stmctures;  t>ettcrmcnt  of  extstinK  stnictures,  replacement  of 
3^  miles  of  telephone  line,  construction  and  reconstruction  of  62  landing  fields; 
construct  1,S21  hliports  and  hehsitots. 

Construct  79,400  miles  of  multiple  purpose  roads  and  8,000  miles  of  trails 


N'onrecurrent 
work  (total 
man-yean) 


'  Does  not  Include  fire  "iippresslon. 


40,400 
99,700 

4A,aoo 


.V300 
7.100 
9,000 


3,100 
6,600 


ll,fi00 


65.800 


283.  7W 


R«>current 

work   (annual 

man-yean) 


3.  MO 
1.4U0 

^^ao 


ii.aoo 


roREs-; 


SERVICE      nRC.^.NI7\yION      TO 
AND      M.ANAT.E      CAMPS 


ESTABLISH 


Establishment  and  management  of  camps 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  5(X)  men  is  a  routine  opera- 
tion for  the  Forest  Service  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  blister-rust  control,  timber 
salvage,  fire,  and  other  i.^.numerable  emer- 
gency and  regular  camps  have  been  organized 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  50  years.  Several 
large  camps,  25  to  150  men,  are  presently 
operated  on  regular  conservation  programs. 
Camps  under  a  pilot  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  could  be  established  for 
conservation  work  on  the  national  forests, 
national  grasslands,  and  other  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service.  Normally, 
such  camps  would  be  placed  In  or  adjacent 
to  national  forests  or  other  lands  on  which 
work  would  be  done  and  would  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  district  ranger.  Techni- 
cal direction  of  projects  would  be  provided 
by  the  district  ranger  and  forest  supervisor's 
staff  with  direct  crew  supervision  carried  on 
by  Forest  Service  foremen.  These  foremen 
would  be  available  from  experienced  person- 
nel now  In  the  yearlong  and  seasonal  work 


force  of  skilled  workers  and  forestry  and  en- 
gineering aids  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  distinguished  jurists  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Circuit  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Dakota,  Sec- 
ond Judicial  Circuit,  dated  June  5.  I 
wish  to  read  a  few  paragraphs: 

My  Dear  Senator:    •    •    • 

I  noted  with  great  Interest  your  proposed 
legislation  for  YCC  camps  for  boys,  I  have 
been  attempting  for  the  last  couple  of  years 
to  get  a  program  started  here  In  South 
Dakota  on  a  State  level  patterned  after  the 
old  CCC  camps  of  the  1930's. 

I  realize  that  your  approach  Is  basically 
economic  and  that  my  approach  Is  from  the 
standpoint  of  solving  some  of  our  Juvenile 
problems,  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  ap- 
proaches are  as  far  apart  as  might  appear  at 
first  glance. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  one  of  the  big  problems  with  the 


young  people  today  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
trying  to  keep  up  with  young  people  who 
have  plenty  of  money  for  a  nice  car,  nice 
clothes,  and  to  spend  lavishly  on  entertain- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  some  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  coordinating 
your  legislation  with  the  Attorney  Oenerars 
program  on  Juveniles, 

I  p>ersonally  feel  that  If  this  administra- 
tion were  to  turn  the  tide  on  this  one  prob- 
lem of  reestablishing  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity In  our  young  people,  that  It  would  go 
down  In  history  as  one  of  the  better  admin- 
istrations on  the  domestic  front,  I  am  thor- 
oughly sold  on  the  Idea  of  these  forestry 
camps,  no  matter  what  they  are  called,  for 
bringing  about  this  purpose. 

There  is  something  at>out  getting  these 
boys  out  of  the  city  and  getting  them  close 
to  nature  that  teaches  them  what  this  life  Is 
all  about,  and  eventually  gives  us  some  good 
citizens.  We  have  the  precedent  of  these 
camps  covering  a  great  need  In  the  1930s 
when  it  would  seem  there  was  a  great  deal 
more    motivation    for    crime    than    there    is 
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now.  In  my  answers  from  State  legislators 
during  the  past  session  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  who  stated  that  they  were  grad- 
uates of  the  old  CCC  camp,  and  there  wasn't 
a  one  who  didn't  sing  Its  praises, 

Mr.  President,  along  with  the  letter, 
from  which  I  have  read  excerpts,  is  a 
statement  by  this  esteemed  and  re- 
spected jurist,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Camps  toe  Boys 
the    problem 

Most  people  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  working  with  boys  either  In  social  work 
or  the  more  formal  surroundings  such  us 
the  courts,  are  convinced  that  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  modern-day  young  F>eople 
are  actually  criminally  Inclined,  This  Is  no 
greater  percentage  than  ever  existed.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  clrcvimstances  today 
which  draw  many  of  the  otherwise  good 
children  Into  fields  of  crime  and  other  mis- 
behavior and  In  many  Instances  make  them 
lix)k  up  to  these  few  people  who  are  crim- 
inally Inclined  instead  of  ostracizing  them 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  this 
problem  today  is  Idleness  When  the  teen- 
lige  people  worked  hand  In  hand  with  their 
parents,  much  of  this  problem  took  care  of 
Itself  Today  most  of  these  children  have 
nothing  constructive  to  occupy  their  time 
even  during  the  school  year  after  school  Is 
dismissed  or  during  weekends  The  usual 
forms  of  entertainment  become  boring  and 
they  seek  less  legitimate  entertainment  or 
even  crime  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  some- 
thing new  to  do 

There  is  also  a  very  definite  feeling  amcmg 
those  who  work  with  young  people  that  there 
should  be  a  place  where  misguided  young- 
sters could  be  placed  under  proper  disci- 
pline with  no  stigma  attached  and  an  effort 
made  to  straighten  them  out  without  using 
the  more  drastic  remedies  of  reform  school. 
Jail,  or  penitentiary. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  a  camp  pat- 
terned after  the  old  CCC  camp  of  the  1930'6 
where  these  boys  can  be  placed  under  semi- 
army  discipline,  given  constructive  work  to 
do  In  cleaning  up  our  forests,  given  an 
opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation,  and 
also  an  opi>ortunlty  to  learn,  not  only 
through  formal  schooling,  but  through  the 
proper  guidance  and  counseling  of  trained 
people.  This  camp  would  be  restricted  to 
boys  who.  after  screening,  are  considered  not 
to  t)e  criminally  Inclined,  but  who  are  only 
getting  Into  trouble  because  they  are  prod- 
ucU  of  broken  homes  or  homes  where  the 
parents  for  one  reason  or  another  have  lost 
complete  control,  or  Just  where  there  Is  too 
much  Idleness  to  keep  the  young  people  out 
of  trouble 

The  financing  of  such  a  project  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  come  primarily  from  State 
funds  unless  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  move  Into  the  project  again  as  they  did 
In  the  1930s  It  could  be  supplemented, 
however,  by  the  use  of  Regular  Army  or  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  and  It  seems  possible 
that  some  funds  would  be  available  through 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  National 
Forestry  Service  , 

On  the  subject  of  finance,  I  might  say 
that  we  are  now  faced  with  the  distinct 
possibility  of  enlarging  reform  school  or 
building  detention  homes  for  these  young 
people  If  some  other  means  Is  not  utilized. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  the  problem.  These 
detention  homes  would  be  far  more  costly 
and  probably  would  not  do  the  good  that 
a  camp  would  for  the  reason  that  there  Is 
real    constructive    work   to    be   done    In    our 


Black  Hills  area  which  would  fit  well  Into 
the  program,  and  then  we  have  the  prece- 
dent of  success  In  the  CCC  camp. 

As  to  possible  r.ltes,  It  would  seem  that 
Sanator  In  the  southern  hills  would  be  a 
likely  spot,  due  to  the  fact  that  recent  drugs 
have  apparently  licked  much  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem,  and  I  understand  that  the 
few  people  left  at  Sanator  could  be  more 
economically  taken  care  of  by  sending  them 
to  another  State,  This  might  be  a  good 
Jumplng-off  place  for  such  a  program  with 
the  Idea  In  mind  of  later  setting  up  another 
camp  In  the  northern  hills  If  this  one  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  It  Is  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  those  who  have  had  dealings  with 
these  camps  that  no  more  than  groups  of 
90  to  100  be  placed  In  one  camp 

Some  details  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  but  do  not  seem  unsurmountable  would 
be  regular  classroom  study  during  the  school 
year,  a  regular  counseling  service,  and  regu- 
lar chaplains  of  the  various  faiths  to  take 
care  of  the  rellglou.s  needs,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  various  churches  would  co- 
operate as  to  the  latter  problem. 

The  Probation  Department  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Calif.,  presently  has  a  number  of 
forestry  camps  In  operation  for  boys.  These 
camps  have  proved  very  successful  for  a 
great  majority  of  the  young  people  who  are 
sent  there. 

I  reallsse  that  all  of  the  recommendations 
here  are  for  camps  for  boys.  It  is  true  that 
a  problem  exists  also  as  to  girls,  and  doubt- 
less this  should  be  considered  In  the  future 
If  the  camps  for  boys  prove  successful. 

There  are  various  reasons  lor  suggesting 
these  camps  as  an  In-between  place  for 
many  of  these  youngsters.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned.  First  of  all,  I 
might  mention  that  many  of  the  people  of 
wealth  In  this  area  now  utilize  similar  camps 
for  their  boys,  such  as  Shattuck  up  In  Min- 
nesota and  Father  Foley's  Camp.  However, 
these  camps  cost  around  $100  a  week  and 
are  beyond  the  means  of  most  parents  and 
do  not  hit  the  problem  that  we  have  In  most 
of  the  counties.  Another  thing  that  has 
sold  me  on  the  Idea  Is  the  fact  that  every 
alumnus  of  the  old  CCC  camps  that  I  have 
ever  talked  to  Is  very  proud  of  his  association 
there  and  sings  Its  praises,  I  feel  very  defi- 
nitely that  this  Is  worth  some  study  and 
consideration  by  the  next  legislature. 
Francis  G,  Dunn, 
Circuit  Judge.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  can 
relieve  this  Nation  of  much  of  its  mis- 
ery relating  to  impending  and  present 
delinquency.  It  can  afford  great  op- 
portunities for  employment  for  young 
men.  This  Congress  ought  not  go  home 
until  it  does  something  for  the  young 
people  other  than  to  lecture  them. 

Congress  ought  to  pass  legislation  to 
permit  these  young  people  to  have  gain- 
ful employment  in  our  parks,  in  our 
forests,  on  our  public  lands  and  our 
State  and  national  public  domain.  We 
can  build  good  bodies.  We  can  enlighten 
minds.  We  can  refresh  the  spirit.  We 
can  conserve  natural  resources.  We  can 
do  it  for  a  very  modest  sum. 

Tlie  entire  program  about  which  we 
are  talking  would  not  cost  as  much  as 
one  Kitty  Hawk  aircraft  carrier,  which 
has  been  made  subject  to  certain  alle- 
gations. In  other  words,  for  half  of  the 
cost  of  an  aircraft  carrier  we  can  make 
it  possible  for  50,000  or  more  young  men 
to  have  gainful  employment  in  the  parks 
and  forests,  building  their  bodies  and 
building  America.  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  wrong  with  the  social  values  in 
this  counti-y.  to  cause  us  to  u  ait  ."^o  lonp 


to  do  something  about  this  problem, 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  a  little  more 
interested  in  sheet  steel  slapped  on 
frames  for  aircraft  carriers  than  in 
having  young  men  who  are  physically 
fit,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 

I  made  my  appeal  day  after  day,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  we  bestir 
ourselves  to  do  something  for  the  young 
men  of  this  Nation  who  desire  help  so 
desperately  at  this  time  from  a  Crovern- 
ment  which  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
caliber  of  its  young  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  strong 
declaration  he  has  made  in  support  of 
his  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill,  S.  404. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  is  presently  holding  hearings  on 
the  bill.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  my  per- 
sonal supE>ort  of  his  effort  to  get  the  bill 
passed.  We  have  had  3  good  days  of 
hearings,  including  this  morning.  We 
hope  to  complete  hearings  by  the  end  of 
this  week. 

Evei'y  witness  whom  I  have  so  far 
interrogated  has  been  of  the  view  that 
the  program  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota — of  a  group  of  enroUees 
of  50,000  the  first  year.  100,000  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  150,000  the  third  year — is 
the  absolute  minimum  program  we 
should  enact,  I  intended  to  do  my  very 
best  to  persuade  the  administration  to 
abandon  its  pilot  program,  which  would 
provide  for  only  6.000  enroUees,  and  to 
substitute  the  program  of  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair » .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recopnized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania i  Mr,  Scott  1 . 


SOME  THINGS  PUZZLE  FRED  C  FOY, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD.  KOP- 
PERS  CO     INC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  by 
Fred  C.  Poy.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Koppers  Co.,  Inc..  entitled  "Some  Things 
That  Puzzle  Me." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Things  That  Pttzzle  Me 
(An  address  by  Fred  C.  Foy) 

On  February  13  of  this  year,  Just  24  days 
after  he  was  sworn  In  as  Chief  Executive. 
President  Kennedy  spoke  to  a  large  group 
of  businessmen  In  Washington,  DC.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  them 

He  talked  to  us  of  probems  of  interest 
to  businessmen,  and  we  liked  what  we  heard. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  we  heard 
a    top   Government    official    say    that    profits 
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were  important  in  America,  to  Its  economy. 
and  to  lis  Oovcmmeiit. 

He  said,  "Our  revenues  and  thus  our  suc- 
cess are  dependent  upon  your  profits  and 
your  success — and  that,  far  from  bemj^ 
natural  enemies.  Government  and  business 
are  necessary  allies. 

ALLIANCE    SOUGHT 

He  said  also,  "We  know  that  your  success 
and  ours  are  Intertwined,  that  you  have 
facts  and  Is  now -how  we  need.  Whatever 
past  differences  mxy  have  existed,  we  seek 
more  than  an  attitude  f  truce,  more  than 
a  treaty:  we  seeli  the  spirit  of  a  full-fledged 
alliance." 

According  to  the  President  there  are  "three 
areas  of  comm.n  concern  to  which  that  al- 
liance must  devote  Its  full  attention  in  the 
next  few  year? — economic  erowth,  plant 
modernization,  and  price  stability." 

After  some  150  days  of  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration some  puzzlKig  things  about  both  the 
proposed  alliance  with  business  and  the 
economl?  growth  objective  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration seem  worth  exploring. 

For  eximple,  while  the  President  has  de- 
clared national  economic  growth  as  his  No. 
1  economic  polirv  objective,  he  has  so 
far  not  set  any  definite  target  rate  of  growth. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  content  instead  to  fall 
back  en  the  words  of  advisers,  fellow  cam- 
paigners, and  other  voices   In  the  economy, 

.Senator  Humphrey,  Mr  Keyserllng  and  the 
AFT^CIO.  all  have  (^^.lled  f  )r  a  5  percent  tar- 
get rate  of  growt.'^  ' 

roUR    AND    ONE-HALF    PERCtNT    RATE    PROPOSED 

The    Democratic    majority    on    the    Joint 
Economic  Committee  came  out  In  favor  of  a" 
4  5  percent  g^rowth  - 

The  latest  document  strongly  suggesting  a 
target  rate  of  growth  Is  the  report  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Heller  report. 
Here  the  authors  agree  with  the  President's 
economic  message  to  the  Congress  where  a 
3.5  percent  rate  of  growth  is  called  not  high 
enough. 

The  Heller  report  leaves  one  with  the  im- 
pression that  3  5  percent  Is  the  minimum, 
4  percent  the  tolerable  and  4.5  percent  the 
really  desirable  rate  of  growth  of  the  U.S. 
gro.'is  national  product. 

What  puzzles  me  here  are  two  things:  (1) 
Why  Is  so  much  emphasis  all  of  a  siidden 
placed  upon  econrmic  growth?  i2i  How 
valid  is  the  attempt  *^>  exceed  minimum  rates 
and   to  achieve  taree'   rates  of  growth.' 

To  answer  the  first  q'.estion  first — in  one 
form  or  another  four  sets  of  reasons  are  given 
by  the  ardent  proponents  of  accelerated 
economic  growth : 

1,  The  unusually  high  number  of  unem- 
ployed m.ust  be  absorbed  by  the  economy. 

2.  US.  capacity  to  compete  militarily,  eco- 
nomicaUy.  and  ideolng'cally  in  the  cold  war 
must  be  maintained  and  increased, 

3  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Russia  outrun 
us  in  the  International  production  race. 

4.  Only  a  rapidly  growing  economy  can 
provide  the  resour'-es  needed  for  additional 
"vital  public  uses  for  output  " 

What  about  these  reasons?  How  good  are 
they? 

As  for  absorbing  the  unemployed,  in  the 
1960-61  recession,  the  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  a  level  no  higher  than  in  the  1957-58 
recession,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment was  less  than  In  three  previous 
recessions.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  labor 
force  employed  stayed  within  1  percent  of 
the  highest  peak  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

No  one  worried  much  about  the  high  em- 
ployment.    But  those  who  worried  about  the 


'  Fortune   April  1960,  p   272. 

'    Empl'.yment.  Growth,  and  Price  I.*vel.s," 
report    of    the    Joint    Economic    Committc 
1960  p    18, 


unemployment      couldn't     agree     on      what 
caused  it. 

STRUCTURAL    TTNTrMPLOYMKNT 

Some  analysts,  among  them  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  tend  toward  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  unemployment  is 
caused  by  structural  changes  In  the  economy, 
such  as  increased  automation,  changing  de- 
mand and  relocation  of  industries. 

Others,  including  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  blamed  the  recession  for  the  major 
part  of  unemployment,  and  therefore  ad- 
vocated increased  spending  programs  to 
facilitate  speedy  recovery  and  reduction  of 
the  number  of  unemployed. 

All  analysts  seem  to  agree  that  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  is  undesirable  and  waste- 
ful. The  advocates  of  growth  argue  that 
gross  national  product  must  be  forced  up  to 
create  an  economy  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  unemployment  problem. 

Others  believe  the  economy  will  adjust  to 
the  changed  conditions;  that  private  initi- 
ative, in  combination  with  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies,  can  lead  to  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities;  that  this  course  of 
action  win  also  lead  to  economic  growth, 
and  certainly  to  a  better  and  more  p>erma- 
nent  solution  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem than  some  sort  of  government  forced 
feeding,  on  the  nature  of  which  even  the 
experts  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

As  for  the  second  reason,  that  we  must 
have  greater  growth  to  compete  In  the  cold 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  need  for  military 
preparedness,  support  of  our  allies,  and  aid  to 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  have 
placed  Increasing  burdens  on   this  country. 

BUSSI.^N   DEFKNSE  COSTS 

Growth  proponents  compare  the  share  of 
U.S.  real  output  which  has  been  expended  on 
these  cold  war  needs  with  the  projDortlon  of 
Russian  gross  national  product  spent  on 
defense.  Since  the  percentage  of  Russian 
gross  national  product  made  available  for 
these  purposes  Is  higher  than  ours,  growth 
proponents  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
country  is  not  putting  forth  enough  effort. 
More  and  faster  economic  growth,  they  ar- 
gue, would  enable  us  to  spend  more  in  dol- 
lars on  the  cold  war  while  not  sacrificing 
any  of  the  portions  of  our  own  gross  na- 
tional product  presently  spent  on  private 
consumption   and   private   Investment. 

This  line  of  reasoning  overlooks  that  in 
absolute  amounts  we  have  been  spending 
more  than  the  Russians  for  some  time. 

If,  In  some  areas,  we  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  the  Russians — this  Is  not 
necessarily  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Different 
objectives,  different  methods  of  measure- 
ment, lack  of  foresight,  or  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiency may  have  been  at  least  as  respon- 
sible as  lack  of  funds  for  specific  areas  In 
which   we  seem  to  have  fallen   behind. 

BTTTEH    DEFENSE    ETTOHTS 

Rethinking,  redirecting  and  reorganizing 
our  defense  efforts  may  prove  more  produc- 
tive In  the  future  than  merely  providing  in- 
creased funds. 

Next  we  come  to  reason  No.  3.  Some  eco- 
nomic growth  advocates  are  relying  on  the 
highly  emotional  competitive  race  with  Rus- 
sia based  on  Khrushchev's  threat  that  he  will 
bury  us  and  that  the  U.S5.R.  will  surpass  us 
In  per  capita  consumption  and  production, 
and  In  the  economic  growth  race  Itself. 

Any  claim  that  we  are  falling  behind  Rus- 
sia in  this  part  of  the  cold  war  race  seems 
to  hit  the  panic  button  In  this  country. 
But  what  are  the  facts  behind  the  economic 
race    between   Russia   and   this   country? 

We  have  heard  figures  for  the  growth  of 
Russian  gross  national  product  as  high  as 
13  percent  annually.  The  real  question  Is, 
How  high  has  the  Russian  growth  rate  been 
over  a  period  of  time  long  enough  and  nor- 
mal enough  to  have  any  meaning?    Most  of 


the  growth  rates  of  8  percent  and  above 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Russian 
postwar   period,    from    1948   to    1953 

Prof.  Colin  Clark,  a  British  economist, 
states:  "It  should  be  s  commonplace  of  eco- 
nomics— though  many  prominent  economists 
have  in  fact  failed  to  see  It — that  when  a 
country  Is  recovering  from  war.  Invasion,  and 
similar  disasters,  which  have  reduced  its 
productivity  to  a  low  level,  there  will  be  a 
recovery  period  in  which  growth  Is  rapid,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  rapidly  decelerating 
growth." 

MODOUf    NATIONS    REBTJILT 

M^ny  of  the  free-world  advanced  Industrial 
countries  have  had  to  rebuild  from  scratch 
as  Mr.  Clark  describes — Japan.  Germany, 
Italy,  Netherlands  and  Prance,  for  Instance. 
These  five  nations  have  also  shown  the  high- 
est rates  of  growth  of  their  real  natlomU 
gross  output,  ranging  from  7.9  percent  an- 
nually for  Japan,  to  4  3  percent  for  France 
for  the  period  of  1950  through  1958 ' 

According  to  data  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  Russian  groes  national 
product  (in  4958  dollars)  grew  $62  billion 
from  $117  billion  in  1950  to  $179  billion  In 
1957,  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  6  3 
percent.'  The  United  States  grew  $127  bil- 
lion—from  $325  billion  In  1950  to  $452  bil- 
lion— o%-er  the  same  period.  Even  if  the  Rus- 
sian gross  national  product  should  continue 
to  rise  at  a  more  likely  average  annual  rate 
of  6  percent  until  1970,  It  would  reach  only 
$378  billion,  or  56  percent  of  the  U.S.  1970 
gross  national  product,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  grow  at  only  3,5  percent  between  now 
and  then. 

To  look  at  this  growth  business  another 
way — because  we  have  today  so  much  higher 
a  gross  national  product  base  to  start  with,  1 
percent  growth  for  us  adds  $5  billion  a  year. 
1  percent  in  Russia  adds  about  $2 '4  billion. 
In  Japan  $300  million.  In  Germany  $600 
million 

It  is  apparent  that  Russia  must  have  a 
percentage  growth  rate  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  our  own  and  continuing  for  at  least 
10  years  to  match  us  In  absolute  dollars  In 
any  year,  much  less  to  be  able  to  close  the 
gap.  or  to  pass  us. 

In  fact.  It  Is  probably  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  only  way  Russia  could  possi- 
bly surpass  us  economically,  as  Mr  Khru- 
shchev has  threatened,  is  for  us  to  make  the 
mistake  of  so  tinkering  with  our  economy 
as  to  destroy  its  strength  and  vitality  from 
within,  a  danger  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
implicit  in  the  fourth  reason  advanced  for 
emphasis  on  national  economic  growth. 

This  reason,  you  will  recall,  was  that  only 
a  rapidly  growing  economy  can  provide  the 
resources  needed  for  additional  viui  public 
uses  for  output,  with  the  Implication  that 
only  the  Government  knows  what  these 
needs  are  or  how  they  should  be  provided. 

NEW    rCDEaAL    ROLE 

Fortune  Magazine,  in  a  penetrating  article 
in  Its  April  1960  Issue,  labeled  this  last  rea- 
son for  growth  "A  New  Mask  for  Big  Gov- 
ernment." 

It  said.  "The  original  American  assumption 
was  that  If  Government  established  a  firm 
structure  of  essential  order,  then  the  econ- 
omy would  grow  through  the  free  decisions 
of  its  citizens.  Famously.  It  grew.  But  now 
some  Democratic  spokesmen  have  given  the 
word  growth'  a  very  special  meaning.  For 
them,  'growth'  signifies  a  conscious  assump- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  to  it  that  the  total  U.S. 
economy,  measured  by  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  a  year,  shall  grow 
at  a  predetermined   rate." 


» Joint  Economic  Committee,  "Hearings  on 
the  January  1961  Economic  Report  of  the 
President."  p.  326. 

'  United  Nations,  "World  Economic  Sur- 
vey, "  1959    p    26. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  national  eco- 
nomic growth  to  its  ardent  advocates  has  be- 
come a  task  and  a  responsibility  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

But  who  in  Government  is  really  qualified 
to  assume  this  grave  responsibility  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  puzzles  me  deeply. 

Such  a  responsibility  must  carry  with  It, 
first  of  all,  an  understanding  of  how  our 
business  and  economic  system  operates.  Yet 
so  far  there  is  little  evidence  that  our  new 
government.  In  the  persons  of  many  of  its 
administrators  or  advisers,  has  such  a  knowl- 
edge. 

probably  no  Federal  Government  has  re- 
lied so  heavily  on  academic  sources  for  guid- 
ance and  planning,  and  from  no  area  of  the 
academic  field  so  heavily  as  on  the  econo- 
mists. 

But  do  these  economists  understand  how 
our  business  system  operates? 

PROFIT    MOTIVATED    ECONOMY 

Do  they  understand  the  simple  truth  that 
the  driving  force  behind  our  whole  econom- 
ic system  is  profits— profits  made  or  profits 
expected — that  there  has  to  be  a  fair  profit 
for  labor,  for  the  Investor  and  for  manage- 
ment? 

Do  they  realize  that  It  was  the  combina- 
tion of  American  management,  American  la- 
bor, and  the  American  Industrial  machine 
which  gave  us  the  strength  to  fight  two  wars 
and  to  help  rebuild  the  free  world  after  the 
last  one? 

Or  do  they  think  Instead  that  It  was 
really  all  done  by  Government  with  a  slight 
assist  from  business.  Industry  and  Its  citi- 
zens? 

I  am  not  an  economist,  but  following  their 
speaking  and  writing  these  things  about 
economists  seem  apparent  to  me. 

First  of  all,  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  cause  and  effect  In  their  field. 

Second,  much  economic  WTltlng  and  theory 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  explaining  what  has 
happened  and  why  Sometimes  It  even  seems 
that  the  more  unique  the  explanation,  the 
better 

FEDE3LAL     SPENDING     PKZSCRIBED 

Third,  many  economists  seem  much  too 
sure  they  have  dlaRnosed  ills  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  we  have  lived  so 
prosperously — much  too  sure  that  gigantic 
doses  of  Government  spending  and  planning 
and  direction  are  the  only  prescription  which 
will  Insure  the  long-ierm  health  and  growth 
of  the  patient. 

But  what  if  they  are  wrong? 

There  are  other  economists,  equally  com- 
petent, who  sincerely  believe  they  are  wrong, 
who  believe  that  such  a  prescription  would 
so  change  America  that  our  children  would 
inevitably  live  In  a  cc'Untry  so  short  on  free- 
dom and  so  long  on  government  direction 
and  control  as  to  offor  little  contrast  to  Mr 
Khrushchev  and  his  Russia. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that, 
unlike  professionals  In  scientific  fields,  the 
protagonists  of  massive  government  have 
never  over  the  years  had  to  test  the  validity 
of  their  theories  in  he  test  tube  of  every- 
day practice. 

Frankly,  I  suspect  many  of  them  do  not 
believe  that  our  free  enterprise  business  sys- 
tem can  cope  with  the  problems  facing  us 
today.  They  do  not  view  the  numerous  able 
economists  who  have  chosen  to  work  within 
the  business  structure  as  real  professionals, 
nor  do  they  really  believe  that  the  men  who 
operate  it  have  made  any  major  contribution 
to  our  society. 

Small  wonder  then  that  I  am  concerned 
as  I  conclude  that  many  of  the  economic 
architects  of  the  New  Frontiers  have  never 
had  to  design  an  earthquake-proof  struc- 
ture, yet  we  are  living  In  earthshaklng  times. 

Again  perhaps  I  am  wrong  Perhaps  It  Is 
neither  fair  nor  re;isonable  to  assume  at 
this  early  date  that  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness structure  of  the  New  Frontiers  will  be 


so  poorly  designed  that  it  will  collap.se.  After 
all,  the  architects  have  been  working  on  the 
design  for  less  than  150  days. 

Perhaps  instead  it  will  be  stronger  than 
ever.  Perhaps  the  new  Government  will  do 
those  things  which  It  can  do  to  give  to  the 
American  business  system  new  life  and  vital- 
ity; to  create  a  climate  In  which  it  can  con- 
tinue to  outperform  our  cocky  friend  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Perhaps  we  will  develop  shortly  the  fuU- 
fiedged  alliance  the  President  urged  In  his 
February  talk, 

MOST    IMPORTANT    "PERHAPS" 

Perhaps,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
'perhaps  '  of  all,  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  working  understanding  and  relationship 
between  our  Government  and  our  business, 
at  least  as  good  as  that  In  other  countries 
of  the  free  world,  instead  of  the  relationship 
we  have  now.  which  Is  by  long  odds  the  worst 
in  the  free  world. 

Perhaps?  But  as  of  now  there  are  many 
things  that  puzzle  me — that  fill  me  with 
misgivings. 

Let's  look  together  at  some  of  these  things 
which  puzzle  me. 

First  of  all,  because  it  is  a  subject  prom- 
inently in  the  minds  of  both  businessmen 
and  the  public  these  days^prices,  price 
fixing,  competition  and  all  that  go  with 
them  are  worth  a  look. 

Here  is  one  area  where  the  new  admi^s- 
iration  could  truly  cross  a  New  Frontier. 

ANTITKUST    HODGEPODGE 

Our  so-called  antitrust  laws,  a  hodge- 
podge which  has  been  pieced  and  patched 
together  for  over  70  years,  represent  the 
greatest  image  of  moral,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative inconsistency  ever  to  arise  to  confuse 
a  free  people.  And  so-called  legal  Govern- 
ment actions  have  made  them  even  more  so. 

Our  antitrust  laws  state  that  price  fixing 
is  Illegal. 

Yet  In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  you  can- 
not sell  a  bottle  of  milk  except  at  or  above 
a  minimum  price  set  by  a  State  commis- 
sion. You  cannot  buy  a  bottle  of  liquor  ex- 
cept from  a  State  store  at  a  price  fixed  to 
give  the  State  a  profit. 

If  price  fixing  is  illegal,  why  does  Grovern- 
ment  In  its  farm  bill  encourage  farmers  to 
fix  prices  on  agricultural  products?  Why 
does  the  Government  allow  labor  to  fix  prices 
on  its  services?  Why  does  the  Government 
fix  prices  for  the  airlines?  for  railroads?  for 
trucking? 

The  antitrust  laws  today  are  so  compli- 
cated, so  confused  in  their  Interpretations, 
that  probably  neither  businessmen  their 
lawyers,  nor  even  the  courts  understand 
them. 

The  law  in  this  area  needs  to  be  made 
clear.  It  needs  to  be  equally  applied  to  all. 
Only  then  can  every  honest  businessman 
and  citizen  know  how  to  work  within  the 
spirit  of  It. 

Today  you  can  go  to  Jail  for  agreeing  on  a 
low  price,  or  a  high  price;  you  can  even  go  to 
Jail  for  agreeing  on  a  fair  price.  Or  you  can 
go  to  Jail  if  you  refuse  to  agree  on  any  price 
at  all. 

What,  may  I  ask.  is  the  difference  between 
following  a  fair  price  and  fixing  a  fair  price? 
Yet  one  is  legal  and  one  Is  Illegal. 

ADMINISTRATION'S    OPPORTUNITY 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  work  with  business.  Industry  and 
the  Congress  to  clarify  and  restate  these  con- 
fused and   confiictlng  laws  and  decisions. 

Instead.  I  am  puzzled  because  both  the 
new  Attorney  General  and  the  President's 
party  In  Congress  seem  determined  to  use 
this  conftislon  to  undermine  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  In  the  shortest  time,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  man  on  the  street  in  a  system 
of  life  which  has  given  him  the  greatest 
freedom,  mobility,  and  inde[>endence  known 
to  any  nation  on  earth  in  all  of  Its  history. 


I  am  puzzled  as  to  whether  they  don't 
know  the  truth  that  American  business  has 
always  been  fundamentally  honest,  or  wheth- 
er business  is  simply  the  political  whipping 
boy  least  likely  to  retaliate  on  the  present 
horizon. 

Perhaps  It  Is  some  of  both. 

If  so,  I  am  concerned  because  then  It  must 
be  assumed,  as  I  have  suggested  earlier,  that 
some  members  of  the  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, and  their  advisers  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  nor  the  strengths  of  the 
system  on  which  our  future  in  the  struggle 
against  communism  must  depend. 

I  am  puzzled  also  as  to  whether  they  fall 
to  sense  the  deadening  Impact  of  what  they 
are  doing  on  the  increase  In  national  eco- 
nomic growth  they  are  seeking. 

Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  such  growth.  And  such  investment 
has  traditionally  been  furnished  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

Deadening  impact  on  investment  by 
business?    Certainly. 

This  administration  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  profit  expectation  and  a  political 
climate  In  which  the  businessman  can  ex- 
pect with  some  confidence  administration 
policies  that  will  make  that  profit  possible 
are  the  prime  movers  behind  business  In- 
vestment 

In  his  February  13  speech  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  he  believed  In  profit. 

PROFIT     RESENTMFNT    STIRRED 

What  puzzles  me  then  is  the  attitude  of 
his  Attorney  General,  many  of  whose  public 
statements  seem  designed  to  fan  the  flame 
of  public  resentment  against  corporate 
profits  and  the  cx>ntinued  barrage  in  Con- 
gress of  hearings  and  bills  supposedly  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  high  prices  carrying 
with   them  an   inferred   outrageous  profit. 

All  of  this  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that 
since  1947  corporate  profits  have  dropped 
from  7.8  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  4.9  percent  In  1959.  The  trend  has 
been  the  same  In  the  ratios  between  cor- 
porate profits  and  sales  or  rates  of  return 
on  Investment.' 

Nor  have  actions  which  raised  the  unem- 
ployment tax,  recommendations  to  further 
Increase  social  security  taxes,  or  many  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  tax  bill,  done  anything 
to  lead  business  to  believe  that  new  invest- 
ment will  continue  to  be  profitable,  as  this 
administration  moves  further  toward  the 
New  Frontiers, 

Perhaps  even  more  important  as  a  measure 
of  climate  are  the  Implications  in  the  tax 
bill  which  confirm  that  not  only  has  the 
government  redeclared  Itself  a  52-percent 
partner  in  business  profits,  but  now  wants 
to  write  the  rules  of  the  game  by  deciding 
what  expenses  It  will  allow,  regardless  of 
reality,  and  to  take  from  stockholders,  the 
owners  of  these  same  businesses,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  rebate  it  offers  for  building 
additional  plants  or  buying  new  equipment. 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me ; 

On  several  different  but  critical  occasions 
Mr  Kennedy  has  told  us  we  must  make 
great  sacrifices  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
strength  In  the  free  world. 

NO    SACRIFICES    ASKED 

But  so  far  his  programs  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  called  for  what  could  truly  be  called 
national  sacrifices  in  which  we  could  unite 
as  a  people. 

Certainly  he  has  not  asked  of  workers  that 
they  forgo  wage  or  salary  Increases  until 
we  can  redemonstrate  our  ability  to  com- 
pete throughout  the  world,  or  that  they 
work  more  productively.  Or  of  management 
that  they  forgo  price  and  profit  Increases 
for  a  like  period;  sacrifices  which  taken  to- 


'  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "Compari- 
sons of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Economists,'   pt    II.  p.  534. 
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gether   as   a    package   migh:    really   be   gfreat, 

and  new.  and  prDductlve. 

On    the    contrary,    most    of   his    legislative 

proposals  would  give  to  people,  not  get  from 

them. 

Look  at  some  of  them.  A  higher  minimum 
wage  for  more  people:  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  whether  they  need  it  or  not;  easier 
terms  for  new  housing  and  more  public  hous- 
ing: 212.500  4-year  Federal  college  scholar- 
ships which  many  college  administrators 
say  are  not  needed;  earlier  retirement  under 
the  social  security  plan;  a  farm  program 
which  will  Increase  Income  of  farmers. 

LUXL-RY    T.\XES    PROPOSED 

Or  could  he  be  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  type  of  sacrifices  which  would  be  called 
for  by  the  preelection  statements  of  some 
ol  his  ecoziomic  advisers  who  would  use 
high  sales  taxes  to  force  people  to  stop  buy- 
ing all  manner  of  luxury  items  so  the  result- 
ant savings  could  be  diverted  into  goods  and 
services  Identified  with  what  they  call  more 
urgent  public  needs. 

This  might  be  a  minor  sacrifice  for  the 
people  who  could  no  longer  afford  the  higher 
priced  cars,  clothing,  radio  and  television 
sets,  household  equipment  and  other  simi- 
lar items  which  would  have  to  be  Included. 

But  it  would  be  a  major  catastrophe  for 
the  thoiisands  of  people  whose  Jobs  would 
be  wiped  out  and  corporate  suicide  for  many 
companies  whose  facilities  would  be  put  out 
of  productive  use. 

In  time  of  war  our  people  have  made  Just 
such  sacrifices  and  more.  But  in  time  of 
war  there  are  other  needed  uses  for  the 
facilities  and  other  Jobs  crying  for  the 
workers 

In  times  of  peace,  a  Federal  Government 
pursuing  such  a  program  may  well  And  itself 
with  neither  the  Jobs  nor  the  revenues  and 
well  on  the  way  to  the  very  economic  col- 
lapse which  Mr  Khrushchev  has  predicted 
for  us 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
economists  who  write  so  provocatively  would 
not  think  long  and  hard  before  imposing 
these  types  of  sacrifices  on  the  American 
people,  or  that  the  men  of  wisdom  in  Con- 
gress would  let  them  get  away  witb  it  if 
they  tried. 

T-Ao  more  things  which  puzzle  me  are  the 
apparent  conviction  that  money —Federal 
money — and  plenty  of  it — will  cure  any  of 
our  national  or  locaJ  problems,  and  that  only 
the  Fede.-al  Government  can  determine  the 
problems  and  define   their  solution. 

SCHOOL     AID     BILL 

A  good  example  lies  In  the  ald-to-public- 

schools  bill  before  Congress  which  provided 
$2  3  billion  of  grants  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Statps  over  3  vears  for  construction  of  class- 
rooms and  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Why? 

A  recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial 
raised  the  question  and  answered  it  better 
than  I  could : 

"Advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
contend  tliat  local  authorities  are  financially 
unable  either  to  build  the  classrooms  re- 
quired for  rising  enrollments  or  to  pay  de- 
cent salaries  to  the  teaching  staff. 

Five  years  ago  the  White  House  confer- 
eucp  estimated  that  in  the  period  1955-60, 
thp  Nrttlon  would  have  to  build  369.000  class- 
.Tioms.  Some  people  took  this  as  conclusive 
pn  r,f  that  the  task  was  too  enormous  for 
anything  tau-;  a  Federal  program.  Yet,  In 
the  l.i.st  5  years,  without  Federal  aid.  we 
have  bui:t  an  average  of  68.000  classrooms 
annually,  f  .r  a  total  of  340,000.  If  we  did 
not  quite  meet  the  projected  goal,  the  dif- 
ference of  29.000  In  5  years  is  hardly  big 
enough  to  Justify  a  radical  departure  from 
the   se''>(i   .^nip.-ican   policy. 

"Laat  December  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
'-lon    m.ide    a    forecaf^t    of    schi^ol    needs    for 


1960-70.  Their  total  estimate:  610,000  class- 
rooms in  10  years.  The  present  rate  of  con- 
struction would  provide  660,000  over  the 
same  period. 

"On  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries,  the 
record  Is  Just  as  encouraging  •  •  •.  In 
1950  the  national  average  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries was  t3,126.  By  1956  it  had  risen  to 
$4,350,  and  this  year  it  is  $5,389.  an  Increase 
of  72  4  percent  over  the  past  decade.  The 
trend  continues  upward,  as  it  should. 

"At  a  time  when  school  bonds  find  a 
ready  market,  at  rates  of  interest  lower  than 
the  Treasury  can  command.  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  rational  case  for  educational  grants-in- 
aid.  State  and  local  authorities  know  their 
own  problems  far  better  than  any  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington." 

AID     TO     SCHOOLS     OPPOSED 

To  this  could  be  added  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  National  School  Boards  Association, 
which  should  be  much  closer  to  the  problem 
than  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  has  never  vet  passed 
a  resolution  asking  for  Federal  help,  and  at 
Its  1961  convention  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  oppose  it. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  has  persisted 
that  it,  and  only  it,  can  do  the  Job. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  we  might  be  moved 
to  conclude  that  only  one  thing  really  seems 
to  be  very  clear  on  the  economic  scene  in 
Washington  these  days— the  Government 
stands  ready  to  take  a  larger  and  larger  part 
in  the  economic  affairs  of  our  country. 

The  last  thing  which  pu^^les  me  la  that 
as  of  now,  less  than  120  days  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  urged  on  business  "a  full- 
fledged  alllence"  with  Government,  to  use 
his  exact  w-.rds,  we  find  ourselves  explain- 
ing to  the  Congress  why  many  of  us  sin- 
cerely believe  measures  he  has  proposed 
would  be  bed  not  only  for  business  but  for 
the  future  of  America. 

ALLIANCE     NOT     APPAHE.VT 

Somehow  or  other  I  cant  help  but  feel 
that  this  could  not  be  happening  if  the 
"full-fledged  alliance"  were  really  in  effect, 
if  the  administration's  advisers  would  give 
more  serious  consideration  to  views  which 
may  be  different  from  their  own. 

Ours  Is  a  great  and  democratic  Republic. 
For  nearly  200  years  its  heart  has  been  a 
dynamic,  vigorous  economic  system  to  which 
we  In  business  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions. 

We  have  faith  In  that  economic  system. 
and  we  beJeve  it  can  be  improved  and 
strengthene*!.     So  does  labor. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers share  In  that  belief  also. 

What  we  In  business  would  do  might  be 
different  from  what  either  of  them  would  do. 
What  we  might  do.  all  working  together  in 
"the  spirit  of  a  full-fledged  alliance,"  could 
be  even  better  for  America  than  any  one  of 
us  would  do  alone. 

The  goals  ahead  of  us  are  clear — good 
overall  performance  in  terms  of  employment 
and  output,  economic  growth,  and  price  sta- 
bility. But  never  at  the  price  of  loss  of 
freedom,  of  action  and  choice. 

One  of  the  key  requirements  of  the  sixties 
will  be  to  create  new  Job  opporttmltles  at 
a  rate  about  50  percent  larger  than  In  the 
fifties.  Thl.;  will  call  for  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment Ol  private  capital  in  productive 
facilities. 

Concurrently,  we  simply  must  learn  to 
keep  otn-  cot  ts  and  prices  from  continuing  to 
rise  if  we  a.-e  to  be  competitive  in  our  own 
and  world  markets.  Improved  efficiency, 
better  machinery  and  processes  and  new  and 
more  attractive  products  are  the  basic  tools 
we  must  use  to  insure  our  leadership  in 
the  world  e':onomy. 

What  nee<l8  to  be  done? 

Who  ought  to  do  it? 


This  is  not  a  blueprint:    but  here  are  a 
few  thoughts. 
Let's  take  business  first. 

BUSINESS    MUST    INNOVATE 

Our  Job  is  to  innovate — in  improving  pro- 
ductivity; In  developing  new  products;  in 
lowering  costs  and  prices  through  Increased 
,  efficiency;  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
spread  between  costs  and  prices  sufficient  to 
yield  adequate  profits.  For  without  attrac- 
tive profits  the  vast  capital  needs  for  new 
investment  will  not  be  met. 

Then  government? 

Its  Jobs  are  many.  To  refrain  from  leg- 
islative programs  that  force  up  wages,  costs, 
and  prices;  to  spend  for  public  needs,  not 
public  wants;  to  reform  business  taxes  to 
stimulate  greater  capital  investment  and  to 
make  American  business  competitive  world- 
wide. Most  important  of  all,  to  create  & 
climate  in  which  business  will  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  harassed. 

And  labor. 

To  face  this  simple  basic  fact. 

If  American  wage  and  salary  rates  are  to 
be  the  highest  In  the  world,  this  can  con- 
tinue only  If  unit  costs  of  American  goods 
are  finally  competitive,  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  to  realize  ttiat  this  suggests  the  bar- 
gaining table  becomes,  instead  of  an  Inter- 
nal battleground,  a  council  of  war  In  the 
world  economic  struggle. 

And  last  for  all  three  of  us — Government, 
business  and  labor — to  agree  that  In  a  cold 
war,  as  In  a  hot  war,  the  whole  of  our  na- 
tional strengths  and  energy  should  be  de- 
voted to  winning  the  future  for  all  of  us 
Instead  of  wlnr.  i;  f  s^tiic'hlng  now  for  some 
of  us. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE    KITTY 
HAWK."   AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  with  reference  to  the 
Kitty  Hawk.  I  certainly  cannot  spealc 
from  any  personal  knowledge,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  charge  as  to  the  unsea- 
worthiness of  or  the  improp>er  construc- 
tion of  the  Kitty  Hawk  was  made  by  a 
single  person — true,  a  very  esteemed  and 
respected  admiral — and  the  charge  has 
been  denied  by  those  responsible  for  the 
construction.  I  hope  that  judgment  on 
this  matter  can  be  deferred  until  fur- 
ther study  indicates  who  is  correct.  The 
New  York  Ship  Co.  has  an  excellent 
reputation  for  shipbuilding,  and  has 
turned  out  a  number  of  our  naval  ves- 
sels, including  other  aircraft  carriers 
which  have  p>erformed  effectively,  safely, 
and  satisfactorily.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
best  that  no  conclusions  be  reached  on 
this  matter  until  all  the  facts  are  in 
hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  made  some 
comment  on  this  subject  which  indi- 
cated that  the  charges  may  very  well 
have  been  far  beyond  what  the  facte 
would  justify,  I  made  mention  only  of 
an  allegation,  and  I  surely  stand  cor- 
rected by  the  Senator. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
very  much  appreciate  his  fairness  in 
elaborating  on  the  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing ray  right  to  the  floor,  I  vield  to  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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THE  FORT  ROBINSON  BEEF  CATTLE 
RESEARCH  STATION  IN  NE- 
BRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Fort 
Robinson  Beef  CaUle  Re.search  Station 
in  Nebraska  was  estabhslied  in  1948  as 
a  result  of  a  1946  con^'ressional  act  pro- 
viding for  a  program  designed  to  obtain 
information  that  breeders  can  use  to 
improve  beef  cattle 

This  research  station  Is  located  In 
Dawes  and  Sioux  Counties  in  the  very 
northwest  corner  of  the  State. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  tour 
and  inspect  Fort  R  jbin.son ;  not  only  the 
research  station  portion  but  also  the  his- 
torical site  thereof  as  well. 

At  the  fort  head(iuarters  building  and 
museum  the  group  of  visitors,  of  which 
Nebraska  Governor  Frank  Morrison  was 
one,  was  welcomed  by  James  E.  Ingalls, 
Superintendent  of  the  station,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rep- 
resentative there  Mr.  Ingalls  heads 
this  project  which  is  one  of  three  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Nebraska  si^tion,  which  is  the 
largest  of  them,  is  in  the  north-central 
region,  comp)o.sed  o:f  13  States  which  co- 
operate in  Its  oFKrition. 

Similar  research  stations  are  located 
at  Fort  Reno,  Okla  ,  and  in  Front  Royal, 
Va. 

IMPORTANCE     Of     BEET     INDD8TET 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  basis  for  this 
research  work.  Beef  is  the  largest  vol- 
ume item  sold  in  the  food  stores  in 
America.  Although  it  Ls  only  one  among 
some  5.000  items  m  these  stores,  beef 
generates  upward  ol  10  percent  of  their 
total  dollar  sales. 

The  Nation  s  per  capita  consumption 
of  beef  on  an  annual  basis  xs  85  pounds. 
In  1950  il  was  about  63  4  pounds. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  the  Nations  top 
livestock  producing  States.  About  43 
percent  of  its  farm  income  comes  from 
cattle. 

In  addition  to  its  vast  raising  and 
feeding  operations,  it  has  .some  60  meat- 
packing establishn>ents.  and  of  course 
the  worlds  largest  livestock  market 
which  is  located  ir.  Omaha. 

During  our  visit  I  was  driven  over  a 
part  of  the  re.seiirch  station  by  Mr. 
Ingalls,  in  company  with  State  Senator 
Grforpe  Gerdes  who  repre.senUs  the  sen- 
atorial district  in  which  Fort  Robinson 
IS  located. 

It  was  a  ver>'  re^'ealing  tour  indeed  in 
so  many  ways. 

For  example  we  were  told  of  this 
statistic:  by  raising  Nebra.ska's  percent 
of  calves  weaned  by  only  5  percent — 
present  average  is  75  to  80  percent — 
the  State's  total  additional  income  would 
be  some  $10  million. 

What  a  boon  this  would  be  for  the 
cattle  indu.stry  which  is  also  afflicted 
with  the  brutal  ijr  ice-cost  squeeze  which 
prevails  throughout  agriculture. 

And  research  is  pointing  the  way. 

Nebraska  is  fortunate  to  have  the  re- 
sources in  the  riirht  kind  of  land  and 
climate  to  be  pn^minent  in  the  beef 
industry  which  i^  its  fundamental  in- 
dustry. 

However,  we  know  that  it  has  been  as 
a  result  of  almost  100  years  of  hard  and 


consistent  work  by  generations  of  cattle- 
men. 

It  took  much  effort  to  have  ma^ie  the 
gains  which  are  evident  today.  It  takes 
much  effort  to  hold  them  and  to  con- 
stantly improve  that  position. 

The  Fort  Robinson  Beef  Research 
Center  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  James  Ingalls' 
welcoming  remarks  to  our  visiting  group 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  James  E.  Ingalls.  Superintend- 
ent. U.S. DA.,  University  of  Nebraska 
Beef  Cattle  Re.search  Station.  Port  Rob- 
inson, Nebr. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Hruska,  Governor  Mor- 
rison, and  other  dignitaries,  welcome  to  Port 
Robinson. 

Northwest  Nebraska  has  been  honored  to- 
day with  many  dignitaries  present  for  the 
dedication  of  the  historical  marker.  I  pre- 
dict that  In  the  future  there  will  again  be  a 
dedication  here  at  Port  Robinson  commemo- 
rating the  research  accomplished  In  beef 
cattle  breeding  research  and  Its  application 
to  the  Industry. 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  passed  by 
Congress  In  1946  to  better  promote  the  live- 
stock interests  of  the  Nation  is  the  basis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Port  Robinson  Beef  Cat- 
tle Research  Station.  Two  other  stations 
with  similar  assignments  came  Into  existence 
at  the  same  time — Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  and 
Front  Royal.  Va. 

Fort  R<^)blnson  Is  the  world's  largest  beef 
cattle  research  station  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Improvement  of  beef  cattle  through 
breeding.  Nebraska  is  1  of  13  cooperating 
States  in  the  north-central  region.  The  en- 
tire Nation  is  united  in  three  regions  In  their 
eflorts  through  both  State  and  Fedtral  co- 
operation in  the  improvement  of  beef  cattle 
through  breeding. 

Industry  used  the  slogan:  "Research  Is  the 
key  to  tomorrow."  Always  our  American 
goals  have  been  to  make  a  good  product  bet- 
ter through  research.  The  United  States 
has  led  the  world  In  total  research  since 
1776.  How  many  of  tis  know  that  It  was 
President  Lincoln  who  signed  into  law  the 
act  creating  the  land-grant  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  and  agricultural  research  to 
explore  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture? It  will  soon  be  100  years  ago  that 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  acts  for  this  re- 
search. Can  you  imagine  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  this  busy  President  who  was  di- 
recting the  most  bloody  war  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States? 

Our  vast  land  frontiers  are  no  longer  avail- 
able for  expansion  of  the  livestock  Industry. 
Minions  of  acres  In  the  United  Stales  have 
In  the  foreseeable  future  no  other  jriractlcal 
use  other  than  to  furnish  grazing  for  beef 
cattle.  Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  producing  livestock  on  land 
that  we  now  have. 

We  have  heard  of  the  tremendous  popula- 
tion growth  In  recent  years  and  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  What  are  we  doing  now  to 
prepare  for  feeding  these  additional  millions 
In  the  few  short  years  ahead? 

The  Nation's  per  capita  consumj^tion  of 
beef  Is  85  pounds.  We  enjoy  being  the  best 
fed  and  best  clothed  nation  on  earth.  What 
are  we  doing  to  continue  this  American  tra- 
dition? We,  too.  can  use  the  slogan:  "Re- 
search is  the  key  to  tomorrow." 

Instead  of  now  raising  only  100  pounds  of 
beef  per  acre  of  grazing  land,  let's  set  our 
goal  for  200  or  300  pounds  of  beef  from  an 
acre  of  grass.  Let's  have  as  a  goal  a  95 
percent  calf  crop  weaned  Instead  of  the 
present    average   of    only    75    to   80  percent. 


Let's  have  each  cow  wean  a  heavier  calf  in 
1961  than  she  did  In  1960.  Let's  have  calves 
of  more  uniform  size,  quality  and  grade. 
Let's  produce  animals  with  the  genetic  abil- 
ity to  gain  more  rapidly  and  efficiently 
thereby  reaching  market  at  an  earlier  age. 
This  must  be  an  animal  that  Is  potentially 
more  desirable  for  the  eastern  Nebraska  and 
Corn  Belt  feeder  to  market  with  more  lean 
meat  that  Is  tender.  Juicy  and  appetizing. 

Dr.  Wtltbank.  our  capable  and  learned 
Animal  Physiologist  at  Fort  Robinson,  has 
shown  that  by  raising  the  percent  of  calves 
weaned  only  5  percent  In  our  State  of  Ne- 
braska, the  total  additional  Income  would 
be  $10  million.  This  would  be  dollars  spent 
here  in  our  own  communities,  all  benefiting 
thereby. 

Nebraska  ranks  second  In  the  Nation  in 
the  numbers  of  beef  cattle  on  ranches,  farms 
and  feedlots.  We  have  more  beef  cattle  than 
humans  In  Nebraska  Forty-three  percent 
of  the  total  income  from  all  sources  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  Is  derived  from  beef  cattle. 
The  research  In  progress  In  beef  cattle  ge- 
netics, physiology,  nutrition  and  manage- 
ment at  Fort  Robinson  is  answering  and  will 
continue  to  answer  the  questions  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  the  progressive  cattlemen 
In  the  industry 

History  has  been  recorded  at  Fort  Robin- 
son for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  How- 
ever, we  are  no  longer  ftghtlng  Indians  or 
settling  the  West.  Today  and  tomorrow 
Fort  Robinson  is  dedicated  to  recording  his- 
tory in  another  area  through  research  to 
serve  the  Nation. 


OPEN    PP.ACE    PROVI.'=ION    OF    THE 
FEDERAL    HOUPING    ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  niinois  yield 
1  minute'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  without  los- 
ing m>-  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident.  on 
Tuesday.  June  20.  the  New  York  Times 
published  two  important  statements 
dealing  witli  the  general  subject  of  open 
space.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "Urban  Sprawl  and 
Open  Space'  and  a  letter  entitled  Open 
Space  Law  B.<icked,"  written  by  William 
H.  Whyte.  the  author  of  "The  Orcaniza- 
tion  Man"  and  'The  Explodir.c  Metrop- 
olis." may  be  printed  in  the  Recopd  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Urban  Sprawl  and  Open  Spactb 

The  haphazard  suburban  developments — - 
"urban  sprawl" — spreading  with  alarming 
speed  around  the  perimeters  of  our  cities 
present  an  Issue  of  truly  national  propor- 
tions. The  open  land  areas  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  the  Indiscriminate  advance  of  the 
bulldozer  and  the  real  estate  promoter.  Yet 
open  space  is  essential  not  only  to  the  subur- 
ban areas  themselves  but  also  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cities  they  surround.  Planning 
and  controls  are  badly  needed  to  assure 
that  the  developments  which  do  take  place 
provide  the  best  possible  environment  for 
living  and  for  efficiency  In  transportation 
and  production. 

Title  'VII  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  now 
before  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  con- 
tains a  sound  program  for  Federal  aid,  both 
financial  and  technical,  to  local  and  State 
bodies  In  meeting  these  needs — incorporat- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  proposals  of 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  of  New  Jersey, 
referred  to  In  a  letter  on  this  page.  The  £is- 
slstance  provided  for  in  title  vn  would  be 
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gven  only  to  projects  essential  to  a  well- 
conceived  area  development  plan.  This 
would  be  an  effective  stimulant  to  State  and 
lioal  action  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
trken. 

While  the  Senate  passed  the  housing  bill 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  64  to  25.  title  VII  was 
ftpirately  voted  down — without  adequate 
consideration  and  by  a  majority  of  only  four. 
The  House  should  keep  it  in  the  bill  and. 
It  it  passes,  so  shoxild  the  rpnference  com- 
mittee in  the  final  draft 


Open  Space  Law  Backed:  Protection  of  Sub- 
urban Areas  Is  Provided  in  Housing  Act 
Tb  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  open-space  provision  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  needs  its  friends  and  it  needs 
them  right  now.  Five  months  ago.  when 
Senator  Harrison  Willlams  of  New  Jersey 
introduced  the  measure,  it  seemed  like  one 
of  those  Ideas  so  good  the  wonder  waa  It 
hadn't  been  passed  before  It  provides  for 
$100  million  in  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  preserve  key  op>en  spaces 
before  their  metropolitan  areas  finally  be- 
come a  hopeless  mess 

It  is  to  be  seed  money;  local  governments 
would  have  to  put  amounts  up  to  $3  for  every 
dollar  in  grants,  and  they  would  have  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  for  the  area's  growth. 

Since  the  Federal  Governments  highway 
and  housing  dollars  have  helped  to  accel- 
erate the  urban  mess,  this  turnabout  seemed 
tery  fair  play  indeed,  and  was  approved 
In  committee  m  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
The  sailing  was  so  smooth,  unfortunately, 
that  latent  citizens'  support  remained  largely 
latent.  Then  on  June  8.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  there  was  an  unexpected  attack. 
Except  for  Senator  Dirksen.  who  heaped 
ridicule  on  it,  no  one  seemed  particularly 
opposed  to  the  basic  idea;  the  trouble  was 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  urgency  of 
the   problem  for  our  urban  areas. 

The  provision  was  struck  out  by  the  excru- 
ciating margin  of  46  to  42. 

But  there  Is  still  a  chance.  If  the  House 
keeps  the  proposal  in.  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference may  restore  It  in  the  final  bill. 

EFFECT   ON    STATES 

There  is  an  important  fact  that  Congress 
should  know:  the  surprisingly  strong  effect 
the  open-space  proposal  has  already  had  on 
State  and  local  governments.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  grant  program,  groups  all  over 
the  country  have  been  invigorated  to  press 
for  action.  Only  In  the  last  few  weeks  a 
number  of  States  have  come  to  the  very 
verge  of  large-scale  open-space  programs. 

Do  the  people  want  such  action?  Last  fall 
New  York  voters  approved  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's $75  million  open-space  program  by  a 
whopping  three-to-one  plurality  and  the  old 
"fine- Idea-but- they  ll-never-go-for-lt"  argu- 
ment was  destroyed.  This  January.  Governor 
Meyner  proposed  a  $60  million  "green  acres" 
bond  issue  for  New  Jersey.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  legislature  voted  unanimously  to 
put  the  bond  Issue  on  the  ballot  this  fall. 

In  Wisconsin,  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  has 
been  barnstorming  the  State  to  rouse  sup- 
port for  an  Imaginative  $50  million  program. 
Its  fate  in  the  legislature  is  still  in  the 
balance,  but  the  popular  support  Is  impres- 
sive. 

Many  an  embryo  program  Is  in  the  bal- 
ance, too.  Citizens  have  been  using  the 
upcoming  Federal  program  as  a  lever  for 
getting  their  communities  to  tackle  plan- 
ning now 

VALUE    OF    FEDERAL    PLAN 

Ifs  not  the  money  so  much — the  local 
governments  would  have  to  raise  the  bulk 
themselves  and  $100  million,  spread  over 
the  United  States,  would  mean  that  the 
initial  grants  would  be  fairly  modest.  But 
the  multiplying  effect  would  be  tremendous. 
The  great  virtue  of  the  proposal  Is  that  It 
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uses  open  space  as  a  tool  for  shaping  future 
growth. 

No  plan,  no  money. 

This  Is  why  the  relatively  modest  open- 
space  provision  can  be  so  important  to  the 
whole  housing  progreun.  If  we  are  to  have 
billions  ioT  new  subdivisions,  surely  we 
jhould  spend  a  little  to  see  that  they  are 
worth  living  in — and  living  with. 

We  know  what  will  happen  if  the  mixture 
continues  as  before:  an  aimless,  ugly  sprawl, 
only  bigger  and  faster,  and  more  hopeless 
We  can  clean  up  the  mess  later  with  a  vast 
suburban  renewal  program;  a  modest  open- 
space  program  now  seems  a  better  Invest- 
ment. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  this  farslghted  pro- 
posal were  scuttled  by  Inadvertence.  If 
Congress  fails  to  pass  It.  it  will  be  because 
citizens  and  officials  In  our  urban  areas  have 
not  made  their  case  known  to  Congress 
Senator  V/illiams  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job;  if  the  rest  of  us  pitch  in — and  with  some 
good  old-fashioned  citizen  pressure — the 
fight  can  be  won. 

William     H.    Whttk. 

New  York,  June  12.  1961. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  documents  support  strongly  the  po- 
sition of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams], 
who  was  the  author  and  principal  pro- 
ponent of  the  open  space  section  of  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  which,  much  to  my 
regret,  was  not  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by 
the  Hou.se  and  accepted  in  conference. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  BERLIN 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 6  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  since 
1946,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  faced  the  possibility  of  a  Berlin 
crisis,  for  it  became  evident  then  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  carry  out  its 
wartime  agreements  for  the  unification 
of  Germany  by  free  elections. 

The  status  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin 
has  been  discussed  with  the  Soviet  Union 
many  times — by  the  United  States  and 
its  wartime  allies  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  United  States  through 
diplomatic  channels,  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy,  and  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  to  no  avail. 

In  1951  at  Paris  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  Germany,  and  I  remember 
then  the  experience  of  learning  of  the 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  East  Germany  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  only  after  the  blockade 
of  Berlin  and  our  airlift  that  the  Soviet 
Union  took  some  steps  to  confirm  the 
Allied  rights  of  access  to  Berlin. 

Now,  the  positions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  again  been 
stated.  Since  1958,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
been  threatening  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  if  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France 
will  not  join  in  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
two  Germanys.  Only  last  week.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  reasserted  his  position.  For 
the  United  States,  President  Kennedy 
has  said  that  a  "binding  peace  treaty  is 


a  matter  for  all  who  were  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  we  and  our  allies  cannot 
abandon  our  obligation  to  the  people  of 
West  Berlin." 

It  is  inevitable  and  correct,  that  this 
issue  must  be  debated  in  the  Congress. 
The  distinguished  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield]  and  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges)  have  presented 
views,  alike  in  their  patriotic  purpose. 
but  nevertheless  apart  concerning  the 
policy  our  Government  should  under- 
take. 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  it  is  r>ossible 
that  we  will  have  a  polarization  of  views 
in  the  Congress  along  the  lines  advo- 
cated by  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Bridges — one  to  hold  without  deviation 
to  the  F>osition  the  United  States  has 
asserted  in  the  past,  and  the  other  to 
find  an  alternative. 

I  think  it  is  possible,  although  I  hoE>e 
it  will  not  be  true,  that  this  debate  might 
divide  along  party  lines. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  sf)eeches  of  the  two  Senators,  or 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  the  German 
and  Berlin  issues.  My  purpose  is  to  sug- 
gest means  to  best  meet  the  crisis  which 
looms  before  us.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  German  and  Berlin  issues  are  critical', 
dangerous,  and  the  most  important  ones 
that  confront  our  Nation.  They  hold 
within  them  the  possibility  of  war,  and  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev  said,  "a  thermonuclear 
war  at  that." 

If  a  showdown  comes,  the  President 
will  need  the  full  support  of  a  unified 
Congress  and  a  unified  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  is  to  have  such  support, 
the  Congress  and  the  country  must  be- 
lieve that  the  best  consideration  has  been 
given  by  the  administration  to  every 
aspect  of  this  issue.  We  have  confidence 
in  the  President  and  in  the  Secretary'  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  We 
know  that  such  men  as  Charles  Bohlen, 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  and  George  Ken- 
nan  have  great  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  policies.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  other  able  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  Germany  and  Berlin  for 
many  years. 

Nonetheless,  to  secure  the  support  that 
the  President  will  need  in  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  I  believe  that  he  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  assisted  in 
the  review  and  the  consideration  of  the 
issues  of  Germany  and  Berlin  by  men 
who  have  had  specific,  and  practical, 
knowledge  of  the  issues — men  who  have 
dealt  with  them  face  to  face,  who  have 
political  understanding — I  think  that 
point  important — and  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  our  country.  With- 
out excluding  others.  I  think  of  such  men 
as  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  John  McCoy,  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Murphy,  who  were  in  Germany  and  who 
dealt  at  firsthand  with  our  allies,  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  West  Ger- 
many on  these  very  issues. 

I  think  of  others,  such  as  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson.  Dr.  Conant.  the 
Honorable  David  Bruce,  and  the  Honor- 
able Christian  Herter,  all  of  whom  have 
vast  experience  in  this  matter.  And  if 
it  is  believed  that  the  views  of  these  men 
have  been  expressed  for  the  status  quo. 
there  are  undoubtedly  other  able  men 
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who  could  be  joined  with  them.  I  sug- 
gest that  such  a  group  be  formed  as  a 
consultative  committee  to  work  laider 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  full  review 
and  consideration  of  every  aspect  of  the 
German  and  Berlin  issues. 

I  think  that  we  owe  that  considera- 
tion to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  Berlin 
and  Germany  and  to  the  security  of  the 
world. 

Certainly  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Truman  might  be  consulted  upon  occa- 
sion. 

In  summary,  my  suggestion  has  the 
following  purpose.' : 

First,  to  provide  for  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  experience  available  upon  the 
issues  of  Germany  and  Berlin  and,  in 
addition,  to  provide  advice  from  men 
who  have  practical  experience  in  facing 
these  issues,  anci  who  have  political 
judgment. 

Second,  to  give  confidence  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Coa^ress  that  these  issues 
are  receiving  the  fullest  and  best  con- 
sideration. I  ha\c  no  doubt  that  they 
are  receiving  thorough  consideration  day 
by  day.  but  I  believe  it  would  pivc  more 
confidence  to  Congress  and  the  Nation 
if  we  knew  that  such  a  committee  of 
able  men — men  w  ho  have  had  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  issue 
since  World  War  II — were  being  con- 
sulted and  were  giving  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  their  experience. 

Third,  to  provice  for  the  President  the 
broadest  base  of  support  for  the  deci- 
sions he  will  be  required  to  make  regard- 
ing Berlin  ai^d  Gt  rmany. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  more  mmute  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  there  will  be 
debate  on  this  subject  in  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  consideration  is  being  given 
daily  to  this  problem  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  at  the  White  House.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  situation  occur, 
some  time  before  tlie  first  of  the  year — 
and  it  may  not  wait  until  the  first  of 
the  year,  becau.se  it  could  happen  at 
any  time  betwecji  now  and  the  first 
of  the  yeai — wlK-n  the  Congress  would 
be  faced  with  an  accomplished  fact,  if 
Mr.  Khrushchev  should  decide  to  act. 
Then  we  would  have  to  begin  to  consider 
what  we  should  do,  or  at  least  what  Con- 
gress thinks  it  should  do. 

I  believe  that  consultation  such  as  I 
have  suggested — with  men  who  are 
known  throughout  the  countiy,  men  be- 
longing to  both  parties,  men  of  great 
experience  in  facing  this  problem  and 
in  dealing  with  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Germans  and  with  our  allies — would 
be  reassuring  to  all  of  us.  It  certainly 
would  be  reassuring  to  know  that  not 
only  were  they  bemg  consulted,  but  also 
that  they  were  working  steadily  on  this 
problem. 


HARVESTING  OP'  HAY  ON  CONSER- 
VATION RESERVE  ACREAGE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Dakota 
have  an  emerpcncy  measure  which  they 
would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time.  It 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  without  objec- 


tion. Mr.  President.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  the  matter  presented 
now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senate  bill  2113. 

The  PRESIDn^:G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ingly, in  behalf  of  the  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2113,  Calendar  No.  409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  oill  ^S. 
2113'  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  by  permitting  farmers  to  make 
hay  on  soil  bank  land  under  tlie  same 
Conditions  which  is  now  possible  for  pas- 
turing of  soil  bank  land.  Undeir  emer- 
gency conditions,  if  the  Grovernor  of  a 
State  declares  a  disaster  area,  and  it  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  pre.sent  law  farmers  can  have 
their  stock  graze  on  soil  bank  land.  In 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  in  much 
of  the  area  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
we  are  faced  with  a  serious  drought  sit- 
uation. It  will  mean  the  liquidation 
of  many  cattle  unless  additional  forage 
can  be  found.  On  the  soil  bank  land 
oftentimes,  because  nothing  has  been 
harvested  for  several  years,  and  the 
.•^now  has  gathered  on  it  in  the  winter- 
time, there  is  a  pretty  fair  growth  of 
hay.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  let  the  hay  go 
unused  when  the  farmers  all  around  very 
badly  need  hay.  Unless  this  can  be  made 
available,  hay  would  have  to  be  shipped 
in  from  out.side  areas;  and.  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  Government  would  bear 
much  of  the  cost. 

This  does  not  make  .-sense.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  let  that  hfiy  go  to 
waste,  and  to  permit  cattle  and  other 
live-stock  to  be  liquidated,  and  t<5  ship  in 
hay  from  a  long  distance  away.  This  is 
a  real  emergency  situation  in  North 
Dakota.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  immedi- 
ate help  can  be  afforded.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TTie  Committee  on  Agrlctilture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
21131  ,  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  a*  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  conserva- 
tion reserve  acreage  under  certain  condi- 
tions,   having    considered    the   same,   report 


thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  It  do 
pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill,  for  the  period  of  1  year  after  Its 
enactment,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  hay  to  be  harvested 
from  conservation  reserve  acreage  where 
necessary  to  alleviate  hardship  caused  by 
drought  or  other  natural  disaster.  Permis- 
sion could  be  granted  only  after  certification 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  the  need 
therefor  and  up>on  the  independent  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  such  need. 

Grazing  of  conservation  reserve  lands  is 
now  permitted  under  sections  103ia,M3) 
and  107(a)(4)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  under 
conditions  such  as  those  under  which  hay 
harvesting  would  be  permitted  by  the  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  advised  the 
committee  that  under  either  the  existing 
grazing  provision  or  the  proposed  hay  har- 
vesting provision,  the  Department,  would 
ordinarily  require  the  value  of  the  grazing 
or  hay  to  be  deducted  from  the  payment  for 
the  year,  as  a  condition  of  granting  permis- 
sion for  such  grazing  or  haying.  However, 
the  Department  has  granted  grazing  privi- 
leges in  flood  areas  for  very  short  periods  of 
time  where  such  deductions  were  not  war- 
ranted or  made.  The  Department  also 
pointed  out  the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
Secretary  free  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
might  be  most  suitable  to  the  particular 
emergency  and  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive administration. 

The  committee  had  before  it  two  bills 
covering  the  subject.  S.  36.  introduced  by 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  S. 
2056.  introduced  by  Senator  Bdrjjick.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  favorable  report 
on  S.  2056  is  attached. 

departmental  \iews 

Department  of  Acricultcke. 
Washington.  DC,  June  19.  1961. 
Hon    Allen  J.  Ellfnder, 

Chairman,   Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Bill  S.  2056  on 
which  you  requested  a  report  June  13  would 
amend  section  107(a)(3)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  that  If  a  Governor  of  a  State  certifies, 
and  the  Secretary  determines  it  Is  necessary 
to  permit  the  sale  of  hay  harvested  from 
conservation  reserve  acreage  In  order  to 
alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  local  county  committees  to  sell  hay  on 
such  acreage,  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
ducer, to  the  highest  bidder  and  retvirn  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  less 
such  amounts  as  the  committees  deem  ade- 
quate to  compensate  the  producer  for  dam- 
age If  any  to  his  premises. 

We  approve  in  principle  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  this  bill:  however,  we  would  pre- 
fer that  It  be  modified  to  provide  th.".t  the 
producer  would  have  the  entire  resjx)nsib!l- 
Ity  for  the  disposition  of  the  hay.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  local  county  committee  de- 
termine the  fair  current  local  market  value 
of  the  hay  on  an  unharvested  basis  and  that 
the  annual  conservation  payment  which 
would  otherwise  be  due  the  producer  for 
that  year  be  reduced  by  this  value.  Shoulfl 
the  fair  current  local  market  value  of  the 
hay  thus  harvested  exceed  the  conservation 
reserve  contract  rental  otherwise  due  the 
producer  for  that  year  we  would  not  recom- 
mend recovering  the  excess  amount  from  the 
producer.  These  suggested  modifications 
should  not  remove  the  Secret.ary's  discre- 
tionary authority  as  to  where  and  when  the 
provisions  would  be  placed  in  operation. 

Both  bill  S.  2056  and  the  suggested  modifi- 
cations thereof,  by  requiring  a  loss  of  con- 
tract rental  where  hay  Is  harvested,  con- 
template a  return  to  the  Government  for  its 
investment  In  prior  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  conservation  cover.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  suggested  modifications  might  (1 ) 
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obtain  more  participation  by  absentee  land- 
lords. (2)  avoid  controversies  over  damages, 
and  ( 3 1  be  generally  more  satisffictory  to 
administer. 

Additional  costs  under  either  approach 
w'.II  depend  on  the  extent  of  natural  disas- 
ters calling  for  the  harvesting  of  hay.  Ad- 
ministration of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  cost  slightly  more  than  would  ciurent 
legislation,  but  the  additional  amount  prob- 
ably would  not  exceed  «10  per  farm,  taking 
advantage  of  the  recommended  provisions. 
Costs  of  administering  the  bill  as  Introduced 
would  be  slightly  larger  per  farm  because  of 
the  competitive  bidding  and  damage  assess- 
ment features 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this    report     from    the    standpoint    of    the 
administration  s  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S    M'  rphy. 

Under  Secretary. 

CHANGES     IN     EXISTING     LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  m  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
IS  shown  in  roman )  ; 

I  SOU-     BA.VK     ACT 

"Sec.  107.  lai  To  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of 
not  less  than  3  years  with  producers  de- 
termined by  him  to  have  control  for  the  con- 
tract period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  con- 
tract wherein    the   producer   shall    agree: 

"(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  vegetative  cover 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees  i .  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses 
on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  ( Including  crops,  such  as  tame 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  re- 
quire annual  tillage). 

"(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or 
uses,  or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the 
contract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
land  on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the 
acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain 
idle    on    such    remaining    acreage. 

■■(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
acreage  established  In  protective  vegetative 
cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with 
sound  forestry  management)  and  wildlife 
or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage 
which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for 
domestic  animals,  and  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may.  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract signers,  permit  hay  to  be  removed  from 
^•uch  acreage  if  the  Secretary,  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  re- 
moval of  hay  from  such  acreage,  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  permit  removal  of  hay 
from  such  acreage  in  order  to  alleviate  dam- 
age, hard.^hip.  or  suffering  caused  by  severe 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster.' 

"(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
In  protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959.  or  such  later  date  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  contract,  except  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  103ia)(3)  hereof; 
and  If  such  acreage  Is  grazed  at  the  end  of 
such  period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture 
management." 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
uish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 


'The   amendment    would    be    efTectlve   for 
1  year  after  Its  enactment. 


Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Young  1 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick].  and  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MetcalfI  in  urging  the  passage  of  this 
vitally  needed  measure  at  this  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  condition  which  exists  in 
eastern  Montana  and  in  the  western 
Dakotas.  it  is  our  hope  that  the  bill  will 
receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
might  add  that  the  bill  gives  discretion- 
ary authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  making  of  hay  on 
this  land.  He  can  make  a  charge  for  it 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  pay- 
ments to  the  farmers,  and  he  can  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  the  hay 
can  be  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  in  strict  harmony  with  legislation 
which  Congress  passed  a  year  or  two  ago 
dealing  with  similar  drought  situations, 
and  which  provided  for  the  utilization  of 
feed  grains  at  that  time,  at  support 
levels. 

The  pending  bill  simply  would  relieve 
a  situation  of  feed  shortages  in  restricted 
areas,  by  adding  hay  to  the  feed  grain 
situation,  which  was  covered  by  previous 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
legislation  was  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I  was  a 
cosponsor, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  I 
salute  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota 
for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
asking  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
because  they  face  a  condition  in  North 
Dakota  which,  happily,  is  not  very  wide- 
spread, but  which  does  affect  certain 
areas  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope  not  much 
of  the  State  is  affected.  Certainly  the 
whole  State  is  not  affected  at  the  present 
time.  However,  it  is  a  great  problem  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  can  affect  any  area  of 
the  United  States,  because  drought  is  no 
respecter  of  State  boundaries.  We  all 
know  that  a  drought  can  occur  in  almost 
any  agricultural  area. 

Mr  BURDICK  I  join  in  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota,  and 
I  point  out  that  North  Dakota  is  facing 
one  of  the  most  serious  droughts  it  has 
faced  since  the  1930's.  The  drought  ex- 
tends across  the  entire  State  and  also  ex- 
tends into  eastern  Minnesota  and  west- 
ern Montana. 

Many  of  the  cattle  of  our  State  may 
have  to  be  disposed  of  or  sold  if  imme- 
diate action  is  not  taken.  I  add  one 
more  point,  and  that  is,  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
vide permanent  legislation.  It  is  limited 
to  1  year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  to  pass  the  bill  unani- 
mously at  this  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  whether 
the  bill  also  includes  land  that  has  been 
put  into  the  reserve  under  the  temporary 
feed  grain  bill  which  Congress  approved. 
How  would  the  pending  bill  affect  land 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  production 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grain 
Act? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  believe  the  bill  would  affect  it  at  all. 
The  bill  only  amends  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
The  only  thins  it  does  is  to  permit  the 
making  of  hay  on  soil  bank  land,  in  the 
same  way  It  is  now  possible  to  pasture 
that  land. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  the  question 
of  extending  it  so  as  to  include  the  acre- 
age taken  out  of  production  under  the 
Feed  Grains  Act  considered? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  it 
was  not. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  they  are  searching  the  law 
now  to  determine  whether  the  proposal 
suggested  by  the  Senator  can  be  handled 
administratively.  The  last  time  I  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment, they  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
could  probably  be  handled  administra- 
tively, but  they  wished  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  the  particular  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  inclusion  of  such  a  proposal  in 
this  particular  bill?  Would  there  be  a 
need  for  additional  hearings? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
Senate  added  anything  more  to  the  bill, 
its  passage  might  be  complicated  or  de- 
layed. I  would  rather  see  this  proposal 
handled  by  separate  legislation.  Unless 
this  legislation  can  take  effect  either 
next  week  or  not  later  than  10  days  from 
now,  it  will  be  useless.  Therefore,  I 
would  rather  not  see  it  amended. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  A  number  of  areas 
in  my  State,  and  I  assume  in  other  States 
as  well,  have  been  rather  severely  af- 
fected by  drought  in  the  current  crop 
year.  There  is  not  much  grassland  in 
those  areas,  and  the  feeling  is  that  the 
provision  of  this  act  is  not  particularly 
helpful.  However,  there  is  considerable 
acreage  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
production  under  the  Emergency  Feed 
Grains  Act  which  might  very  well  be 
used  either  for  grazing  or  as  a  source  of 
hay. 

I  wondered  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  include  such  a  provision  in  this 
bill,  or  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  could  give  me  some  assurance 
that  the  question  will  he  considered  fur- 
ther, with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  addi- 
tional legislation  to  modify  temporarily 
the  Feed  Grains  Act  and  thus  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  problem  handled  in 
a  separate  bill.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  I  will  cooperate 
fully  toward  securing  such  proposed 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
he  suggests. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Dakota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  l>e  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2113)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 
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section  107(ai(3i  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  except  that  the  Secretary  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  contract  signers, 
permit  hay  to  be  removed  from  such  acreage 
If  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage 
is  situated  of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay 
from  such  acreage,  determines  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such 
acreage  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,   or  other   natural  disaster." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  expire  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.   1   OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  iS  Res  148 »  op- 
posing Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1961. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr^President.  the 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
148.  submitted  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  J.^vitsI,  for 
himself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr  CapehartI.  and  re- 
ported by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkaiisas  IMr  McClellanI  The  reso- 
lution recites  that  the  Senate  does  not 
favor  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961, 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  27,  1961.  The  propo.sal 
relates  to  a  regulatory  agency  and  is  the 
first  of  seven  reorganization  plans  which 
have  been  submitted  by  the  President. 

As  I  think  of  regulator>'  agencies,  I 
think  back  to  the  first  one.  which  was 
created  in  1887.  namely,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  That  Commis- 
sion came  into  existence  as  a  result  of 
the  abuses,  the  rebates,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  which  obtained  in  the  West 
and  the  Middle  West.  It  was  created  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Popu- 
lists, the  Grangers,  and  others,  who 
finally  managed  to  secure  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi-ssion  was  created.  That 
was  75  years  ago.  or  nearly  so.  Since 
that  time  a  good  many  other  independ- 
ent agencies  enjoying  administrative, 
legislative,  and  quasi-judicial  power, 
have  been  created  by  Congress. 

Congress,  of  course,  is  not  an  enforc- 
ing agency;  it  is  a  legislative  agency  or 
a  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
If  it  intends  to  translate  a  given  policy 
into  action,  it  can  place  it  in  a  depart- 
ment of  Government  or  an  existing 
agency,  or  it  can  create  a  new  agency 
endowed  with  the  various  powers  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  will  and  the 
intent  of  Congress.  So  these  agencies 
have  been  created  over  a  period  of  time, 
all  of  them  lumped,  appiopriationswise. 
in  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  fact  that  conditions  do  change 
and  that  situations  arise  which  call  for 
remedial  action,  I  think  generally  that 
is  conceded.  It  is  conceded  also  that 
the  executive  branch  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

This  administration  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress seven  plans,  the  last  two  having 
come  to  the  Senate  on  June  12.  One  of 
them  relates  to  the  maritime  functions, 


the  other  to  the  housing  agency  and  its 
component  parts. 

This  is  a  subject  of  more  than  casual 
interest,  because  I  .served  on  the  first 
reorganization  committee  which  was  cre- 
ated in  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  recall  that  at  that 
time  a  most  distinguished  North  Caro- 
lina lawyer,  a  Member  of  the  House, 
by  the  name  of  Lindsay  Warren,  who 
had  a  fine  legal  mind,  worked  out.  I  be- 
lieve in  conjunction  with  others,  the 
procedure  whereby  these  plans  become 
effective  unle.ss  they  are  disapproved  by 
one  branch  of  Congress  in  a  period  of 
60  days. 

The  second  plan  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration was  acted  on  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  related  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  The  House  re- 
buffed the  administration  on  that  plan 
by  a  vote  of  323  to  77.  What  is  involved 
in  an  identic  resolution,  now  before  the 
Senate,  dealing  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  also  came  on  for 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  plan  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
212  to  176.  That  is  a  disparity  of  34 
votes,  with  resp>ect  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  now  before  the  Senate.  So 
there  is  a  question  whether  the  Senate, 
taking  its  part  undei-  the  basic  Reor- 
ganization Act.  will  approve  or  disap- 
prove what  is  now  before  us. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  disavow, 
reject,  and  disapprove  the  plan  which 
is  before  us  at  present.  That  requires  a 
httle  look  at  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  First  I  might  recite 
that  the  Commission  enjoys  particular 
powers.  I  was  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature when  every  one  of  the  acts  admin- 
istered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  placed  upon  the  statute 
books.  They  include  not  only  th?  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  but  also  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the 
Public  Utihty  Holding  Act  of  1935.  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  and  the 
Investment  Advisoi-y  Act  of  1940.  All 
of  these  acts,  some  of  them  highly  com- 
plicated, are  under  the  administration  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Among  other  things,  the  Commission 
exercises  certain  rulemaking  power. 
What  they  do  by  way  of  rules  has  the 
force  of  law;  and  in  connection  there- 
with. I  should  point  out  that  most  of 
these  acts  are  criminal  statutes,  for  a 
violation  of  which — for  a  violation  of  a 
rule  presciibed  by  the  agency — there  can 
be  a  criminal  penalty. 

Frankly,  the  only  power,  actually,  that 
Congress  can  exercise  over  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  or  any  other 
regulatory  agency  created  in  the  same 
fashion  is.  first,  by  withholding  the  con- 
firmation of  nominations  of  personnel, 
if  it  chooses  to  do  so:  and  second,  by 
amending  the  act. 

Before  the  Senate  today,  then,  is  the 
question  whether  these  agencies  should 
actually  reorganize  themselves  and  un- 
dertake broad  poweis  which  can  have 
criminal  effect  because  of  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  basic  act.  What  is  pi-o- 
p)Osed  in  the  so-called  reorganization 
plan  now  before  the  Senate?    First,  it 


would  delegate  the  rulemaking  func- 
tion— and  that  is  a  broad  power.  In  the 
first  instance.  Congress  had  to  delegate 
this  power  to  a  quasi-judicial  agency  and 
say,  Ln  effect.  "Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
cannot  administer  an  act  of  this  kind,  so 
we  create  you.  the  agency,  as  a  kind  of 
semicorporate  body  having  certain  p>ow- 
ers.  You  are  to  enforce  the  act.  and 
execute  its  provisions  for  us." 

It  is  a  creature  of  Congress,  pure  and 
simple;  it  is  not  a  creature  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  such. 

In  the  delegation  of  this  rulemaking 
function,  they  propose  to  go  rather  far. 
because,  as  we  observe  by  examining  the 
plan  the  Pi-esidcnt  submitted,  in  section 
1.  under  the  authority  to  delegate,  it  is 
stated: 

In  addition  to  its  existing  authority,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission." 
shall  have  the  power  to  delegate,  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule    any  of  its  functions — 

"Any  of  its  functions."  Mr.  President. 
It  would  not  make  any  difference  what 
they  were. 

Then,  when  we  consider  where  the 
delegated  power  would  be  lodged,  the 
dimensions  of  the  propMDsed  power  be- 
come even  more  apparent  because  it  is 
set  forth  that  the  power  can  be  delegated 
to  a  Commissioner  or  to  a  hearing  exam- 
iner or  to  an  employee  or  to  a  group  of 
employees.  So  we  are  asked  to  delegate 
a  Wide  power  to  the  Commission,  as  such. 
In  fact,  as  I  view  the  matter,  there 
would  be  no  limit,  in  view  of  the  language 
used  in  the  plan,  which  states  that  any 
such  functions  can  be  delegated.  It  is 
true  that  the  Commission  members  have 
said  they  may  not  use  that  Flower  in  all 
cases.  But.  Mr  Pi-esident.  that  makes 
no  difference;  we  cannot  rely  upon  a 
traiisient  group  of  Commissioners  to 
determine  when  the  power  would  be  used. 

I  believe  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  others  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  said  that  it  is  not 
proF>osed  to  use  some  of  these  powers. 
That  may  very  well  be:  but  if  they  do 
not  propose  to  use  them,  why  should  the 
Congress  confer  on  them  the  power  to 
delegate  them,  in  the  first  instance? 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  about 
the  delegated  power,  as  proposed,  is  that 
when  it  is  delegated  to  aii  employee  or  to 
a  hearing  examiner  or  to  a  group  of  em- 
ployees, it  is  in  effect  a  delegation  of 
power  to  persons  whose  qualifications 
have  not  been  examined  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  whose  nomi- 
nations have  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate:  and,  in  consequence,  we  would 
not  know  their  competence  or  their 
talents  or  how  they  would  articulate  this 
power.  So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  would  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  use  of  the  power  or 
its  delegation. 

When  a  power  is  given  to  a  Commis- 
sioner, i-egarding  whose  tenure  the  Sen- 
ate has  something  to  say.  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  But  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  have  the  power  delegated  to 
any  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  provide  that  the  power  can  be 
delegated  and  redelepated,  clear  down 
to  the  very  lowest  echelon. 
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So  the  first  objection  I  would  register 
with  respect  to  the  reor^ianization  plan 
is  my  objeciion  to  the  proposed  broad 
delegation  of  power. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lUmois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  L-\USCHE.  Is  a  conflict  in  rea- 
soning re^'arding  the  principle  that  no 
person  shall  serve  on  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  unless  his  nom- 
ination has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
rellected  in  the  general  view  that  this 
important  assignment  should  not  be 
occupied  by  a  person  unless  the  Senate, 
throvigh  an  e.xammation  of  his  integrity, 
his  judgment,  and  the  other  attributes 
needed  by  the  one  who  performs  that 
job,  has  declared  that  he  is  fit  to  serve 
in  that  capacity' 

In  the  second  place,  as  regards  the 
case  when  the  one  chosen  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  delegates  to  subordinates 
this  important  function  of  government, 
let  me  put  the  matter  in  capsule  form: 
Is  there  a  conflict  between  the  two  situ- 
ations— one,  that  no  one  shall  serve  in 
such  a  position  unless  his  nomination 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate;  the 
other,  that  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  delegate  to  any  employee  of 
the  Commission  the  performance  of 
these  important  duties? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Basically,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  might  not  be  so  material  in 
the  case  of  minor  matters  going  before 
the  Commission;  but  when  matters  of 
great  import,  involving  the  rights  of 
persons  and  corporate  entities  and  large 
amounts  of  money  and  individual  inter- 
ests of  all  kinds  are  involved,  I  believe 
the  Congress  o-ves  it  to  the  country  and 
to  the  Congress  itself  to  be  very  circum- 
spect and  careful  in  regard  to  how  far 
such  delegation  of  authority  goes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  times 
past  I  received  the  impression,  from  pro- 
posed reorganizations,  that  there  would 
be  something  specific  about  them,  and 
in  earlier  days  we  always  insisted  that 
the  reorganization  plans  spell  out  pre- 
cisely what  would  be  done. 

But  in  this  case  we  have  a  vague  and 
almost  amorphous  grant  of  power  to 
various  per.sons,  even  though  we  know 
nothing  about  their  qualiflcations,  com- 
petence, experience,  and  ability  to  reach 
decisions  in  connection  with  matters  of 
great  import  and  moment.  So  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  recall  the  Latin  legal 
maxim  delegata  potestas  non  potest 
delegan— meaning  that  a  power  which 
has  been  delegated  to  one  cannot  be 
delegated  by  him  to  others. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  when 
a  person  is  chosen,  because  of  his  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  to  serve  in  a  special 
post,  basically  he  cannot  delegate  his 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  some- 
one else. 

I  recognize  that  Congress,  as  a  princi- 
pal, has  the  power  to  give  to  the  Com- 
missioners authority  to  delegate  to  sub- 
ordmate';  the  performance  of  duties 
But,  in  my  judgment,  that  would  be  :n 
complete  conflict  with  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  has  said  that  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  deal  with  very  important 
matters  affecting  the  public  of  the  United 
States,  and  that,  therefore,  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  render  judgment 
on  such  matters  unless  his  integrity,  his 
ability  to  analyze,  and  his  ability  to 
judge  have  been  passed  on  favorably  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And.  even  more  im- 
portant, that  he  judges  fairly  and  im- 
partially when  there  is  an  adversary  in- 
terest involving  the  citizenry  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  on  the  position  they  have 
taken.  I  wonder  whether  I  may  read 
into  the  Record,  at  this  time,  a  short 
and,  I  believe,  very  excellent  description 
of  the  tremendous  power  the  SEC  has. 
which  could  be  delegated  to  any  em- 
ployee under  this  reorganization  plan. 
I  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Keith  Funston.  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI. 

Mr.  DIRK.'^EN      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  of  Mr.  Punston's 
statements  are  interesting;  and  among 
them  we  find  the  following: 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1!)34  gives 
the  Securities  and  E::chan^e  Commission 
very  broad  rulemalclng  power.  RulemaJclng 
power  Is,  In  the  eyes  of  the  laymen,  the 
power  to  legislate.  As  we  read  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comjnlsslon  could  delegate  lu  rulemaking 
power  to  a  Commissioner,  to  an  employee,  or 
to  an  employee  board.  Under  Its  rulem.ak- 
ing  authority,  the  Sectarltles  and  Ex(  hange 
Commission  has  adopted  sound  and  reason- 
able Inlnlmujn  capital  requirements  which 
apply  to  more  than  6.000  broker-dealers.  A 
revision  of  these  requirements  could  seri- 
ously restrict  the  ability  of  broker-dealers — 
and  even  the  entire  securities  Industry — to 
continue  to  serve  the  investing  public 
effectively. 

The  Commission  has  other  vast  powers. 
Under  section  19  of  the  1934  act  the  Com- 
mission has  power  to  suspend  or  withdraw 
•^he  registration  of  an  exchange,  to  suspend 
trading  in  securities,  and  to  revise  the  rules 
of  exchanges  in  many  important  areas. 
F\u-thermore.  section  15(b)  of  the  1934  act 
gives  the  Commission  jxjwer  to  put  a  broker- 
dealer  out  of  bxoalness  by  revoking  his  regis- 
tration. 

In  our  view  the  Commission  should  not 
be  permitted  to  delegate  to  anyone  Its  legis- 
lative powers  or  its  llfe-and-death  authority 
over  so  Important  a  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  close  the  quotation  at  that  point. 

Does  the  Senator  .see  how  this  Con- 
gress, which  .so  carefully  has  delegat^'d 
the  powers  to  a  bipartisan  Commission, 
consisting  of  several  well  selected  per- 
sons, could  legislate  a  provision  under 
which  any  of  these  important — these 
"life  and  death" — powers  could  be  dele- 
gated by  the  whole  of  that  Commission 
to  a  humble  employee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  coirect.  In  other  days,  when 
reorganization  plans  were  .submitted. 
thfy  were  spelled  out  in  very  careful  de- 
tail. Congress  made  exceptions  with 
respect    to    departments    and    agencies, 


and  put  a  strict  limit  in  every  case  upon 
the  power  to  be  delegated.  But  here  is 
a  broad  power  that,  in  the  hands  of  any 
agency,  even  though  it  proclaims  the 
fact  that  it  probably  is  not  going  to  use 
the  ix)wer.  could,  if  the  power  was  used, 
make  it  subject  to  aba-^e  in  the  sense 
that  it  fell  into  the  wrong  hands. 

So  I  welcome  the  contribution  by  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Florida. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  one  other  point. 
There  ha.s  been  a  contention  that  the 
proviso  in  the  reorganization  plan  takes 
the  curse  oCf  it.  because  the  proviso 
reads: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed 
to  supersede  the  provisions  of  section  7(«) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  amazing  thing  about  that  com- 
ment is  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, himself,  stated  to  the  Senate 
committee  that  none  of  the  Commis- 
sions  broad  rulemaking  powers,  through 
rulemaking  under  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  is  subject 
to  the  exception  in  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  concerning  the  applicability 
of  section  7  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

So  those  who  contend  that  the  proviso 
saves  the  day,  fly  right  in  the  face  of  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
himself,  to  the  Senate  committee. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  the 
right  of  review  is  extinguished,  and  the 
review  of  an  aggrieved  person  or  entity 
before  the  Commission  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  privilege,  rather  than  a 
right. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  whole  field  of  American  juris- 
prudence, and.  for  that  matter,  in  the 
whole  field  of  administrative  law,  that 
when  a  party  comes  before  some  kind  of 
a  tribunal  and  has  his  right  contested 
there,  he  can  go  higher  and  secure  a 
review  of  that  right.  That  right  is  about 
as  elementary  as  any  I  know  of  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  government.  However, 
it  becomes  now.  not  a  right,  but  a  dis- 
cretionary right,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser.  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  discretionary 
right.  A  right  either  exists  or  it  docs 
not  exist.  And  it  does  not  exist  by 
virtue  of  the  sufferance  or  the  discretion 
of  any  individual  or  group. 

When  the  President's  special  assist- 
ant in  this  field.  Dean  Landis,  was  testi- 
fying on  this  matter,  he  said: 

There  exists  a  right  of  appeal  from  the 
hearing  examiner's  decision  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  then  this  plan  substitutes  a  dts- 
cretlonary  right  for  the  right  of  appeal  that 
exista  today  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  it  be  a  right 
if  it  is  discretionary  and  its  exercise  re- 
poses in  the  minds  of  only  a  few  people 
sitting  on  a  commission? 

So  that  is  the  second  reason  why  I 
think  the  plan,  in  these  vague  and  broad 
outlines,  should  be  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  person 
could  get  a  review  by  getting  enough 
votes  on  the  Commi-ssion.  m  the  .same 
way.  I  suppose,  that  one  could  file  a  peti- 
tion in  certiorari  to  go  to  a  hieher  court 
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from  a  lower  court.  But  a  person  has  a 
chance,  without  a  p>etition,  to  go  from 
the  lower  court  to  the  second  step  in 
the  circuit  system.  It  is  only  when  one 
gets  to  the  high  tribunal  that  he  has  to 
rely  upon  a  WTit  of  certiorari  and  a  re- 
quest that  the  record  be  certified  to  the 
high  tribunal  That  is  where  the  anal- 
ogy applies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  discretionary  right.  That  is  another 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  plan.  It  seems 
to  me  when  mistakes  are  made  below 
by  a  hearing  examiner,  by  an  individual 
Commissioner,  or  by  anybody  else  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  making  a  deci- 
sion of  that  kind,  the  courts  would  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  work  by  requiring 
review,  if  possible,  or  making  it  easy  to 
secure  a  review,  so  that  the  mistakes 
are  corrected  before  they  leave  the  Com- 
mission and  before  the  record  is  ever 
reviewed  by  a  court. 

The  third  point  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that,  under  the  p>owers  here  delegated, 
actually  the  Commission  can  completely 
circumvent  the  whole  system  of  hearing 
examiners,  on  which  Congress  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time,  over  long  years. 
The  power  can  be  delegated  to  an  em- 
ployee It  is  said  that  power  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7<a>  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  How- 
ever, the  exception  is  unless  there  is  a 
designation  by  statute  of  employees. 

The  plan  will  have  the  force  and  eflfect 
of  a  statute,  and.  for  practical  purposes, 
the  sky  would  be  the  limit. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  great  con- 
cern over  hearing  examiners.  Only  a 
year  or  2  ago.  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
their  status  ought  to  be  rai.sed.  they 
ought  to  be  better  compensated,  and  we 
ought  to  get  the  best  talent  possible  at 
that  level,  because  it  is  highly  important 
that,  as  they  take  testimony,  an  impar- 
tial and  sound  lecord  is  taken.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  that  record  that  a  review 
can  be  effected  and  a  citizen  can  have  his 
day  in  court. 

In  the  79th  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  a  report,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee went  into  that  matter  at  great  length. 
I  was  a  Member  of  that  Congress.  I 
have  a  quotation  with  respect  to  the 
concern  we  showed  at  that  time.  If  any 
Senator  is  curious,  he  need  only  obtain 
a  copy  of  Report  No.  752,  79th  Congress, 
1st  session.  He  will  find  this  statement 
therein: 

Should  the  preservation  in  section  7(a) 
of  the  "conduct  of  specified  classes  of  pro- 
ceedings In  whole  or  part  by  or  before  boards 
or  other  officers  specially  provided  for  by  or 
designated  pursuan',  to  statutes"  prove  to  be 
a  loophole  for  the  avoidance  of  the  examin- 
ers system  In  any  reil  sense,  corrective  action 
would  be  necessary. 

That  is  what  is  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  in  the  79th  Congress.  The 
committee  forest. w  the  possibility  of 
loopholes.  The  committee  foresaw  the 
po.ssibility  of  circumventing  the  so-called 
hearing  examiner  setup.  That  language 
was  included  m  the  report. 

The  report  continued: 

That  provision  is  not  Intended  to  permit 
agencies  to  avoid  the  use  of  examiners  but 
to  preserve  .special  statutory  types  of  hear- 
ing officers  who  contribute  something  more 
than  examiners  could  contribute  and  at  the 


same  time  assure  the  parties  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial procedure. 

The  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  late  Senator  McCarran.  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  under  whose  chairmanship 
I  served,  stated  on  March  12,  1946.  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate : 

The  committee  has  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  the  preservation  In  section  7(a) 
of  the  "conduct  of  specified  classes  of  pro- 
ceedings in  whole  or  part  by  or  before  ix>ards 
or  other  officers  specially  provided  by  or  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  statute'"  might  prove  to 
be  a  loophole  for  the  avoidance  of  the  ex- 
aminers system.  If  experience  should  prove 
this  true  In  any  real  sense,  corrective  legis- 
lation would  be  or  might  be  necessary 
Therefore,  the  committee  desires  that  the 
Government  agencies  should  be  put  on  no- 
tice that  the  provlsloii  in  question  is  not 
intended  to  permit  agencies  to  avoid  the 
use  of  examiners. 

Here  we  observe  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  delegate  to 
hearing  examiners.  The  provision  is 
worded  so  that  the  delegation  can  be  to 
an  employee.  Perhaps  under  given  cir- 
cumstances there  may  be  an  employee 
whose  mental  inclination  and  w  hose  gen- 
eral social  viewpoint  is  such  that  cer- 
tain people  would  like  to  have  him  sit 
in  and  test  and  evaluate  the  equities  and 
merits  of  a  case,  bypassing  the  hearing 
examiner.  That  can  be  done  under  the 
prop>osed  reorganization  plan.  That  is 
a  broad  rather  than  a  sp>ecific  power. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  should  not 
be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  it<=m  as  a 
basis  for  the  rejection  of  the  plan  is  that 
there  are  no  sp>ecifics.  It  is  up  to  the 
Congress.  All  five  plans  are  in  the  same 
category. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  seven 
plans.  I  have  not  examined  in  detail  the 
last  two.  Those  two  deal  with  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Those  are 
plans  6  and  7.  They  were  subm  tted  on 
the  12th  of  June.  We  do  not  have  five 
plans  now,  but  we  have  seven  plans.  The 
same  defect  appears  in  all  the  plans 

What  shall  we  say  when  we  examine 
the  review  povirer.  which  is  made  discre- 
tionary'' W^e  examine  the  power  of  dele- 
gation, and  can  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. What  IS  that?  The  President 
is  asking  for  a  blank  check,  and  the  agen- 
cies are  asking  for  a  blank  check,  m  order 
to  reorganize  themselves.  This  is  to  be 
no  reorganization  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTsl  very  squarely  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem  when  he  was  quizzing  Dean 
Landis,  the  President's  special  emissary. 
This  is  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said: 

So  what  you  really  want  us  to  do  Is  to 
transfer  the  authority  from  us  to  them?  In 
other  words,  we  should  let  them  decide  when, 
and  in  what  cases,  they  are  going  to  dele- 
gate the  rulemaking  power.  Instead  of  re- 
serving to  ourselves  the  authority  to  decide 
when  we  are  going  to  let  them  do  it? 

What  was  the  answer?  Dean  Landis 
said  that  was  his  understanding  of  the 
matter.  I  have  his  language  before  me. 
Mr.  Landis,  in  answer  to  the  que^Jtion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr.  JavitsI 
said: 

That  is  correct. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
JavitsI  said: 

That  is  really  what  it  comes  down  to.  Is 
is  not? 

Mr.  Landis  then  said: 

It  does 

What  is  being  asked  for  today  is  a 
blank  check,  for  vague  power,  to  sponge 
out  the  right  of  review  and  to  make  it 
discretionary.  With  the  right  number 
of  votes  on  the  Commission  and  the  dele- 
gation of  rulemaking  power,  that  can  go 
down  to  the  veriest  employee  on  the 
Commission. 

For  those  and  other  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  not  justified  in 
placing  a  stamp  of  approval  upon  this 
kind  of  a  plan,  so  the  Javits-Capehart 
resolution  which  is  pendirig  before  the 
Senate,  which  asks  the  Senate  to  dis- 
avow the  plan,  ought  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  plan  is  sound  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  would  it  follow,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  it 
would  be  sound  in  application  to  all  of 
the  other  quasi-judicial  bodies? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Yes  We  can  reach 
the  problem  even  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
said  on  television  last  Sunday,  and  as  he 
has  said  publicly  m  the  print  Legisla- 
tion could  be  asked  for  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, and  testimony  could  be  taken. 
There  could  be  a  hearing  on  the  request, 
with  a  careful  measuring  of  power,  and 
then  an  expanded  authority  given,  under 
big  and  broad  language,  so  that  nobody 
could  tell  what  would  be  the  implications. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  we  give  this  power 
to  delegate  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  would  not  the  ar- 
gument be  sound  that  it  should  then  be 
given  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  to  other  boards,  so  that  each 
one  of  those  boards,  instead  of  exercis- 
ing judgment  on  its  own,  could  delegate 
to  subordinates'' 

Mr   DIRKSEN     Exactly  so. 

I  wish  to  add  one  thing  before  I  fini.sh, 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  power 
will  be  used. 

One  of  the  Commi.ssioners.  Mr.  Robert 
Bradley,  appeared  before  the  House  com- 
mittee and  said: 

The  Constitution  places  the  regulation  of 
commerce  in  the  Congress  Section  2  of 
the  proposed  plan  could  be  employed,  I 
believe,  to  shift  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
and  foreign  communications  from  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  to  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  Whether  this  power 
would  be  exercised  Is  not  the  question. 

That  is  something  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  said,  when  he  testi- 
fied on  the  plan  which  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  about  the.se  plans  is  uniformly 
true.  The  same  threat  of  making  review 
discretionary  and  wiping  out  the  right 
of  review,  with  the  same  power  to  dele- 
gate down  to  the  veriest  employee,  over 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  say  except  to 
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appropriate  money   for  his  salary,   ob- 
tains in  every  case. 

The  same  weakness,  that  there  is  no 
"specific"  operation,  obtains  m  every 
one  of  these  plans. 

Mr  President.  I  sum  up  by  saying  that 
this  IS  a  request  to  extend  a  blank  check 
to  seven  agencies  of  Government,  in- 
c.udinsr  the  one  presently  before  the 
Senate,  to  organize  themselves  on  such 
Imes  as  they  see  fit.  If  we  permit  it,  I 
think  we  shall  do  a  rare  disservice  not 
only  to  the  people  of  the  country  but 
also  to  the  regulatory  as-mci^^s  them- 
selves and  to  the  Coiib^res.-.  which  is  the 
exclusive  legislative  body  m  our  scheme 
of  government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
nient  our  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENi  for  his  eloquence  and  precise 
argument  atiainst  the  rcrommendation 
of  the  President.  I  shall  support  the 
views  that  he  has  expressed  and  vote 
appropriately  to  support  his  position  on 
the  measure. 

I  should  Ilk?  to  ask  the  minority 
leader  if  what  I  am  about  to  express  is 
not  one  of  the  real  daneers  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  have  m  my  hand  a  copy  i>i 
Public  Law  86-750,  which  is  an  act  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisors  Act  of  1940.  as  amended 
In  section  9  of  tlie  act  is  the  following 
language: 

That  the  Commis.slon  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  4.  by  rules  and  regulations 
define  and  prescribe  meun.s  reasonably  de- 
signed to  prevent  sucli  acts,  practices,  and 
courses  of  business  as  are  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive, or  manipulative. 

In  other  words,  the  law  specifically  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  enunciate  these 
rules  and  regulations.  The  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  proposes  that  the  Commission 
should  not  have  to  do  so  any  more,  and 
that  the  Chairman  could  delegate  an 
employee  or  a  member  of  the  staff  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
mitiht  be  nece.ssary  to  determine  whether 
certain  business  operations  are  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  manipulative.  I  sug- 
gest that  such  a  delegation  is  a  very 
dangerous  delegation  of  power,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  .siiould  oppo.se  tiie 
measure.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois whether  that  statement  is  not 
correct  ■' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. His  statement  applies  to  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act.  the  Investors  .-\dvi.sory 
Act.  the  Public  Utilities  Holding  .-^ct.  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  The 
Comi-.ission  has  broad  power,  which 
reaches  over  into  every  .section  and  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  read  in  its  content  a  so- 
called  criminal  statute,  for  there  are 
penalties  for  violation 

Mr  BUSH  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
read  further  the  laiiguage  contained  in 
section  14'  a  '  ; 

The  Commissir'n  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make.  Issue,  amend,  and 
rescind  such  rules  and  regulations  and  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
exercise    of    the    functions    or    powers    con- 


ferred   upon    the    Commission    elsewhere    In 

this  title. 

But  the  Reorganization  Act  would 
provide  that  the  Commission  could  duck 
that  responsibility  by  delegation  of 
power;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  there  is  actually  proposed  a 
royal  road  or  short  cut.  I  remember  the 
disarming  proposals  that  started  with 
the  language.  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  existing  law" — 
bang.  That  is  the  point  at  which  we 
were  hit,  because  with  one  sweep  of 
words  everything  on  that  point  was 
wiped  out  in  the  statute  books. 

Then  certain  provisions  were  added, 
to  the  effect  that  "This  obtains,"  or 
"that  obtains,"  or  we  confer  a  right. 
Broad  reorganization  plans  must  be 
watched  very  carefully  because  of  the 
danger  which  is  involved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansa.s  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  should  like  to  make  a  disclaimer. 
I  am  not  an  exp)ert  in  the  work  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion. 
I  have  never  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission. My  participation  in  the  secu- 
rities market  is  negligible.  However.  I 
happen  to  l>e  a  member  of  two  subcom- 
mittees to  which  the  reorganization  plan 
was  referred.  They  are  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Both  of  those  committees  held  hearings 
on  this  and  other  reorganization  plans. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  opposition 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  in  my  own 
terms.  I  suspect  my  views  are  some- 
what different  from  those  which  were 
expressed  on  the  floor  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  believe  that  at  the  outset  we  should 
understand  why  the  proposed  plans  were 
sent  up  to  the  Hill  by  the  President. 
They  were  >ent  here  to  correct  a  condi- 
tion which  has  been  a  cause  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  F*resident,  but  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Commissions  and 
worked  with  it. 

The  President  defined  the  problem,  in 
part,  in  the  following  words: 

.K.  Allocation  of  agency  activities. — The 
reduction  of  existing  delays  In  our  regula- 
tory agencies  requires  the  elimination  of 
needless  work  at  their  top  levels.  Because 
so  many  of  them  were  established  In  a  day 
of  a  less  complex  economy,  many  matters 
that  could  tind  should  in  large  metisure  be 
resolved  at  a  lower  level  required  decision 
by  the  agency  members  themselves.  Even 
where,  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  many 
of  these  matters  are  now  actually  determined 
at  a  lower  level  they  still  must  bear  the  im- 
primatur of  the  agency  members.  Con- 
sequently, unnecessary  and  unlmpKDrtant  de- 
tails occupy  far  too  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  agency  members,  and  prevent  full 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  the  more 
important  issues. 

The  remedy  is  a  far  wider  range  of  delega- 
tions to  smaller  panels  of  agency  members, 
or  to  agency  employee  boards,  and  to  give 


their    decisions    and    those    of    the    hearing 
examiners  a  considerable  degree  of  finality. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  point  which 
I  have  read  that  I  would  lik"  particu- 
larly to  address  my  remarkt>  We  are 
all  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  exce.ssive  delays  and  very 
burdensome  workload.s  in  the  Commis- 
sions. These  are  created  in  part  at  the 
top  level — the  Commi.ssion  or  the  board 
level — and  in  part  at  the  staff  level. 
The  answer  at  the  .staff  level  is  to  pio- 
vide  more  staff  and  more  appropriations 
to  the  extent  that  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  think  necessary.  But 
the  problem  with  which  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  deals  is  the  excessive  delay 
and  workload  at  the  Commis.sion  level. 

I  concede  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
merit  to  the  approach  taken  by  the  plan. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  a 
workload  at  the  Commission  level  except 
to  permit  the  Commission  in  some  way  to 
delegate  some  part  of  its  work. 

But  this  is  the  point  at  which  I  took 
issue  with  the  reorganization  plan.  I 
should  like  now  to  say  a  word  about  the 
impact  of  this  plan  upon  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  plan 
would  do  two  things.  First  of  all,  it 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
delegate  any  of  its  functions,  without 
restriction,  to  subordinates — hearing  ex- 
aminers, individual  employees,  or  groups 
of  employees.  Secondly,  it  would  limit 
review  of  the  acts  of  the  employees  to 
whom  the  Commission  would  delegate 
its  functions.  Thus  it  would  vest  in 
hearing  examiners  or  other  employees  a 
finality  of  decision  which  they  do  not 
now  have.  In  the  Secuiities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  this  question  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  under  its 
current  practice  hearing  examiners  have 
never  had  the  power  of  initial  decision. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  a  letter  which 
is  printed  on  the  third  page  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  think  is  reveal- 
ing: 

This  agency  has  never  used  the  procedure 
of  initial  decisions  by  hearing  examiners. 
Our  hearing  examiners  make  only  recom- 
mended decisions.  The  full  membership  of 
the  Commission  participates  in  the  final 
findings  and  opinion  in  every  case  adjudi- 
cated by  this  agency,  except,  of  course,  for 
occasional  nonpartlcipatlon  by  an  individual 
Commissioner  because  of  absence.  Illness,  or 
personal  disqualification.  The  ansver  to 
your  question  as  to  our  present  practice 
with  respect  to  review  of  adjudicated  cases 
by  the  full  Commission  Is.  therefore,  that 
we  have  no  such  practice.  This  Commis- 
sion does  not  review  any  decisions  made 
initially  at  lower  levels.  It  makes  the  deci- 
sions Initially  and  finally  at  full  Commis- 
sion level  in  all  adjudicatory  cases. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  the  situation 
that  at  the  present  time  the  full  Com- 
mission makes  all  initial  decisions  and 
all  final  decisions  in  all  adjudicatory 
matters.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the 
Commission  could  delegate  all  the.se 
functions  to  hearing  examiners,  who  do 
not  now  exercise  them,  and  give  a  degree 
of  finality  to  the  decisions  of  tiiese  hear- 
ing examiners  which  they  do  not  now 
have,  because  the  practice  does  not  now 
obtain  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
testimony   by  the   Commission,  and   in 
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that  regard  I  refer  to  an  expert.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  my  activities  in  the 
security  market  are  negligible.  There- 
fore I  am  not  an  expert  However,  I  re- 
fer to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  G.  Keith 
Funston,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  to  give  the  Senate  .«;ome 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  matters 
v,hich  are  involved  I  quote  from  his 
testimony : 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  gives 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
very  broad  rulemaking  power  Rulemaking 
power  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  laymen,  the 
power  to  legislate  As  we  read  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  could  delegate  Its  rulemaking 
power  to  a  commissioner,  to  an  employee,  or 
to  an  employee  board.  Under  Its  rulemaking 
authority,  the  Secur  ties  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission— 

I  emphasize  the  full  Commission — 

has  adopted  sound  and  reasonable  minimum 
capital  requirements  which  apply  to  more 
than  6.000  broker -dealers.  A  revision  of  these 
requirements  could  seriously  restrict  the 
ability  of  broker -Ue;Uers — and  even  the  en- 
tire securities  Industry — to  continue  to  serve 
the  Investing  public  effectively. 

The  Commission  has  other  vast  powers 
tJnder  section  19  of  the  1934  act  the  Com- 
mission has  power  to  suspend  or  withdraw 
the  reglstxatlon  of  an  exchange,  to  6U6p>end 
tradir\g  In  securities,  and  to  revise  the  rules 
of  excliange  In  many  Important  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, section  15ib)  of  the  1934  act  gives 
the  Commission  pow<;r  to  put  a  broker-dealer 
out  of  business  by  n-voklng  his  registration. 

In  criir  rlew  the  Commission  should  not  be 
permitted  to  delegate  to  anyone  Its  legislative 
fwwers  or  its  llfe-ar.d -death  authority  over 
so  Important  a  segzxu  nt  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  that  testimony  is  significant 
In  suggesting  the  inportance  of  the  mat- 
ters which  aie  involved. 

Mr  SYMINGTOV.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi.-ld^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE     :  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTC'N.  Do  I  understand 
from  th'  a!.;.'  Sri.ator's  reading  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Funston  that  under 
the  reorganizatior  plan  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commi.ssion  could  dele- 
gate to  any  employee  repardle.ss  of  hi.s 
position  such  p>ower  as  to  suspend  or 
withdraw  registration  or  suspend  trad- 
ing in  securities'' 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion best,  if  I  maj-.  by  reading  the  pro- 
vision of  the  plari  itself.  Section  1  of 
the  plan  provides: 

Section  1  Authority  to  delegate— (a)  In 
addition  to  lU  exlsUng  authority,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ■Commission.  "  shall  have 
the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published  order 
or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a  division  of 
the  Commission,  an  individual  Commis- 
sioner, a  hearing  ejjimlner.  or  an  employee 
or  employee  board,  including  functions  with 
respect  to  hearing,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter. 

Mr  SYMINGION.  Then  the  im- 
pression of  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
would  be  the  same  as  mine,  that  the 
Commission  could  delegate  to  anj'  em- 
ployee regardless  of  his  position  any  au- 
thority in  this  field  if  it  decided  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Tliat  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Commission  would  indeed 
do  so.     I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 


.some  of  the  testimony  by  tlie  Commis- 
sion on  this  point.  However,  the  power 
would  be  there  if  the  plan  were  adopted 

Mr  SY\TINGTON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  MUSKIF  Returning  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Funston,  let  me  emphasize 
once  more  that  these  functions  which 
Mr  Funston  describes  are  not  now  exer- 
cised by  anyone  in  the  Commission  other 
than  the  Commission  itself. 

The  question  next  arises  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  function  of  the  Commission 
to  delegate  powers  of  this  importance 
to  hearing  examiners  or  other  em- 
ployees. The  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  delegate  powers  of  this 
impwrtance  to  hearing  exaoniners  or 
other  employees.  The  chairman  of  the 
Commission  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  so  deleeate 
Let  me  read,  if  I  may,  from  his  testi- 
mony.   He  says: 

Further,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  general 
areas  in  which  we  do  not  contemplate  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Funston  wtis  quite  correct  this 
morning  In  indicating  what  I  previously 
have  stated,  and  I  now  reaffirm,  that  we  do 
not  plan  a  delegation  of  our  general  rule- 
making. 

Then  we  have  a  letter  dated  June  7, 
1961,  written  by  the  general  counsel  for 
the  Commission,  Mr.  Walter  P.  North, 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  in  which  the  following  para- 
graph appears: 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  that  the  foregoing 
is  merely  a  statement  of  our  understanding 
of  what  we  could  do  under  the  plan.  It  Is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  this 
Commission  would  resort  to  any  such  bro«d 
delegation  of  its  adjudicatory  functions.  In 
fact,  I  believe  our  chairman  has  Indlca'ed 
In  testifying  before  committees  both  in  the 
SeiUite  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  our  present  tentative  thinking  Is  that 
we  would  at  most  delegate  adjudicatory  func- 
tions in  uncontested  or  relatively  routine 
cases. 

Let  me  then  make  these  points  First 
of  all  I  suggest  that  the  testimony  which 
I  have  read  indicates  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  permit  the  Commission  to 
delegate  broad  powers  of  this  nature  to 
employees  and.  I  might  say.  who  were 
not  employed  to  exercise  functions  of 
this  importance  They  were  selected  and 
they  were  evaluated  and  they  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  a  far  lower  level  of  im- 
portance than  those  winch  we  arc  dis- 
cussing here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presider.t  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MUSKIE      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  these  subordinate  employees  were 
chosen,  they  weie  cho.sen  with  the 
knowledge  that  ultimate  decisions  would 
not  be  reposed  in  them,  but  that  the 
final  judgment  would  have  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Commissioners  apixjinted 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate'' 

Mr.  MUSKIE  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  point  could  be  made  even  more 
strongly  because  when  itiey  were  ap- 
point d  ih'  y  did  liOt  have  the  power  even 
of  initial  d«^i.sioii  and  they  had  only  th* 
power  to  recommend  decic>ions  m  those 


matters  which  were  delegated  to  them. 
The  Commission  itself  by  its  disclaimer 
of  any  intention  to  use  .such  broad 
iXTvvers  indicates  its.  awareness  of  t)ie  un- 
desirability  of  s«ch  broad  deleeation. 

The  question  th-n  ari.ses,  if  nobody 
seems  to  he  tor  this  kind  of  eer.eraJ  dele- 
2ation.  "WTiy  does  the  plan  provide  for 
if  The  answer  that  is  eiven  on  this 
point  is  not  very  satisfactory  ^his  is 
the  testimony  appearing  on  this  point 
given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  'William  L  Cary. 

In  this  connection,  however,  for  this  plan 
to  be  amended  to  exclude  general  rulemak- 
ing poses  a  substantial  problem  in  my 
opinion  because  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
•nilemaklng"  is  so  broadly  defined  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  As  a  con- 
sequence. It  is  very  diSicult  to  draw  a  line 
and  isolate  out  general  rulemaking,  the 
broad  rulemaking,  in  distinction  to  that  type 
of  rule  which  concerns  agency  houiekeep- 
Ing,  nich  as  the  number  of  copies  of  a 
registration  statement,  but  which  is  con- 
sidered rulemaking  under  section  2  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  ingenuity  of 
the  persons  who  draft  these  provisions 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, but  I  have  been  exposed  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Senators  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  I  suggest,  with  some  degree 
of  authority,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
this  kind  of  line.  Indeed.  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  another  statement  by  the 
Chairman,  which  indicates  that  he  him- 
self has  found  it  possible  to  draw  such  a 
line.  From  h:s  prepared  statement,  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  quote: 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  to  date.  I  wotiki 
place  at  least  the  following  Items  in  the 
category  of  nondelegable  responsibilities: 

I.  The  general  rulemaking  powers  of  the 
Commission  under  The  art?  which  it  admin- 
ister? Under  these  statutes  the  Commission 
ha^:  the  power  to  proniulgate  rules  or  gen- 
eral applicability  which  serve  to  unplement 
or  interpret  the  acts  it  administers.  As 
these  rules  involve  basic  policy  considera- 
tions and  are  applicable  In  a  general  man- 
ner, it  would  not  be  advisable,  and  the  Com- 
mission does  not  Intend,  to  delegate  Its 
nilemaklng  power  relative  to  policy  matters. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senate  Uiat  the  Chainnan  himself,  in 
these  words,  iias  indicauc  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  distmcLion  between  the 
general  rulemaking  power  and  more 
specific  powers. 

Lei  me  refer  to  another  portion  of  his 
statement: 

A.<;  I  h.<*ve  st.':ted.  it  is  not  the  Commission's 
uiteuLion  to  ueiegate  its  general  ruie.Tidking 
power:^  In  s.  .iiie  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
.ippr  .pr..»:e  to  delegate  to  a  Commissioner 
or  a  staff  member  the  authority  to  issue  rules 
tn  limited  are;vs  which  do  not  deal  with  the 
basic  policies  of  the  acts.  I  might  ci'e  as  an 
example  the  mech.anical  requirements  deal- 
ing with  reg  stration  statements,  e  g..  the 
number  o'  copies  to  be  ftled  Examples  of 
eiist.ng  rules  which  might  have  beeii  dele- 
gated include  the  following — 

Then  he  lists  rules  requiring  marked 
eor>ies  of  amendments  to  proxy  material 
and  reGi.-^tratior.  statements:  rules  deal- 
nvt:  with  the  number  of  copies,  binding, 
papei-  and  printin.d  of  registration  state- 
ments: rule.-;  dealing  generally  with  the 
mechai.icai  requirements  for  forms  filed 
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under  the  Securities  Exchanpre  Act;  rules 
concerning  the  formal  requirements  of 
registration  statements  or  reports  filed 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act. 

The  Chairman  has  done  very  well,  it 
.^eems  to  me,  and  with  considerable 
specificity,  in  stating  what  he  believes 
could  not  be  done,  namely,  to  make  a 
delineation  between  general  broad  pow- 
ers, which  almost  everyone  ai^rees  ought 
not  to  be  deles^ated  by  the  Commi.ssion, 
and  those  more  formal,  less  important 
powers,  which  almost  everyone  agrees 
probably  should  bo  delei4ated.  So  what 
the  proponents  of  the  plan  seek  to  do. 
what  they  urt;e  as  the  extent  of  their 
objective,  can  be  done.  Unfortunately. 
it  cannot  be  done  in  a  reorganization 
plan.  We  must  vote  it  up  or  down.  We 
cannot  modify  it.  We  cannot  work  on 
its  details.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of 
such  urgency  that  we  ought  to  allow  our- 
selves to  become  a  party  to  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  this  is  let^islation.  The 
Comjnissions  have  been  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  delay  and  overwork  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  feel  certain  that  they 
could  continue  to  do  so  for  a  while 
longer 

Mr  LAUSCHE  M:  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr   MUsklE      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  It  seems  to  me  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion stated,  that  he  divided  into  two 
classes  the  functions  of  the  Commission: 
That  is.  that  the  judicial,  discretionary 
functions  cannot  be  deletjated;  the  me- 
chanical and  ministerial  duties,  which 
require  no  judgment  and  no  discretion, 
can  be  delegated 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
disposition  of  the  business  there  ought 
to  be  a  delegation  of  powers,  but  that 
delegatio  1  ought  not  to  center  in  the  ju- 
dicial and  discretionary  functions  of  the 
Commission,  which  are  .so  important  to 
the  stock-  and  bond-buying  people  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  would  make  one 
qualification  concerning  the  Senator's 
statement.  Perhaps  even  in  the  ad- 
judicatory field  some  routine  matters 
might  be  delet^ated.  if  they  were  dele- 
gated m  accordance  with  standards  that 
were  very  carefully  drawn.  I  would  not 
object  to  that.  But  we  are  dealincj  here 
with  larger  orsanic  statutes  which  are 
involved  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  certainly  our  commit- 
tees did  not  have  the  opportunity  or  the 
time  to  evaluate  the  impact  upon  tho.se 
statutes  and  the  rights  of  the  people  af- 
fected by  them  under  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  This  formula  for  relieving  the 
workload  of  the  commissions  wa-'^  de- 
vised— and  I  see  nothmg  objectionable 
in  the  overall  purpose — and  applied  with 
almost  no  variation  to  five,  and  I  think 
perhaps  seven,  comjnissions  or  boards  at 
this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Maine  as  much 
additional    time    as   he   may    desire 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that    what    is    needed — and   I   am    sure 


that  everyone  who  concerns  himself  with 
the  plan  knows  it  is  needed — is  to  have 
these  proposals  presented  before  com- 
mittees which  can  give  the  appropriate 
time  and  study,  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority on  their  own  part  to  modify  the 
plans  and  to  present  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  an  objective  which  can  be 
met.  It  is  an  objective  which  ought  to 
be  met.  I  am  sure  it  is  an  objective 
that  will  be  met  if  it  is  handled  prop- 
erly and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees  to  be  handled  as  a  legislative 
matter. 

Since  these  questions  have  not  been 
presented  on  the  floor,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  I  think  I  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some 
questions  which  were  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee report  concerning  this  plan. 
These  are  questions  which  the  Senate 
ought  to  answer  before  it  votes  on  the 
plan.  The  questions  were  raised  at  the 
hearings,  and  they  ought  to  be  raised 
before  the  Senate. 

First,  is  it  proper  or  desirable  to  dele- 
gate the  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  ad- 
judicatory functions  to  subordinates  of 
a  staff  without  providing  for  mandatory 
review  of  their  determinations  by  the 
full  agency?  On  this  question.  I  make 
this  additional  comment:  No  one  on  the 
committees  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers. Has  their  performance  been 
such  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  Con- 
gress in  handling  responsibilities  of  this 
seriousness?  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
when  the  examiners  were  appointed. 
they  were  not  appointed  to  discharge 
such  responsibilities.  Congress  has  not 
really  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
their  performance.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  such  an  opportunity  before  we 
act  upon  a  proposal  of  this  seriousness. 

The  second  question:  Would  the  dele- 
gation to  subordinates  result  in  policy 
being  made  by  the  staff  instead  of  by 
the  legally  constituted  agency? 

Another  question:  Since  the  proposed 
delegation  can  result  in  final  deter- 
minations by  members  of  the  staff,  whose 
nominations  are  not  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  and  who  are  not  responsive 
to  the  public,  is  this  a  proper  or  desirable 
practice? 

The  next  question  is:  By  permitting 
only  discretionary  review  before  the  full 
Commission,  is  a  litigant  being  deprived 
of  a  substantive  right? 

Another  question:  If  the  present  re- 
view procedures  are  altered,  or  if  final 
determination  may  be  made  by  a  subor- 
dinate, will  it  not  be  more  time  consum- 
ing,' for  the  Commission — and  we  are 
talking  about  time — to  have  f?)  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  matter 
should  be  reviewed,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  review  it,  than  to  leave  the  final  de- 
cision in  the  CommLssion,  where  it  now 

IS? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE      I  yield. 

Mr  JA\'ITS.  Mr  President,  if  neces- 
sary, I  sh,all  be  glad  to  yield  some  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  have  l)een  vei-y  much  heartened  by 
the  Senator's  feeling  that  this  plan 
should  be  disapproved.    He  is  on  the  side 


of  the  administration;  he  would  natu- 
rally be  inclined  to  favor  the  adminis- 
Uation. 

I  really  had  no  desire,  myself.  In  sub- 
mitting the  resolution  and  undertaking 
tlie  questioning  before  the  committee,  lo 
interfere  in  any  way  with  what  would 
be  the  most  eflBcient  practice.  It  was  an 
important  confirmation  to  me  that  he 
was  trying  to  arrive  at  some  objective 
judgment  when  the  Senator  indicated 
he  was  persuaded  by  what  he  heard  in 
response  to  one  of  the  questions  asked. 
What  worried  me  from  the  very  incep- 
tion— perhaps  it  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  so  much  experience  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  in  this  field,  long  be- 
fore I  became  a  Senator  or  was  \r\  pub- 
lic life  at  all — was  the  staff  question. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  sweep  of  the  authority  given 
to  the  Commission  which  could  thus  be 
delegated  and  in  view  of  the  operations 
of  the  SEC — which  are  so  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  functioning  of  each  staff 
member:  and  when,  as  Senators  know, 
the  staff  is  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  private  businesses,  not  with  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  by  a  Government 
agency,  as  in  the  case  of  the  FCC  or 
similar  agencies;  and  when  the  least 
breath  of  concern  or  suspicion  could  be 
disastrous  to  such  an  economic  situation ; 
and  when  the  staff  alone  could  ruin  a 
private  organization  or  group,  merely  by 
calling  for  additional  hearings,  and  so 
forth,  with  the  result  that  the  private 
organization  or  group  concerned  would 
be  "licked,"  because  it  could  not  proceed 
within  the  time  the  market  would  re- 
quire— we  should  therefore,  at  the  least, 
retain  in  the  SEC  the  rule-making 
power.  In  fact.  I  thought  the  final  straw 
was  the  request  that  the  SEC  be  given 
the  authority  to  delegate  that  power.  I 
wonder  whether  that  may  have  had  a 
strong  effect  on  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Indeed  so;  and  I  feel 
much  more  strongly  about  the  plan  in 
regard  to  the  SEC  than  I  do  about  .some 
of  the  other  plans. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  opcMDse  this  plan,  and  why  I  may  op- 
pose the  others,  is  that  I  want  to  see  this 
administration  succeed,  and  I  want  to 
see  this  administration  approved,  and 
I  want  all  actions  taken  by  the  agencies 
for  which  it  is  responsible  to  be  soundly 
based.  So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  friends 
of  this  administration  cannot  protect  its 
interest  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  do  it. 

Other  questions  which  were  raised  at 
the  hearings  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate;  and  I  put  them 
into  the  Record,  not  because  all  Sena- 
tors will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  before  they  vote  on  this  plan,  but 
in  order  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them  before  they  vote  on 
the  others. 
Another  question  is  as  follows: 
Would  the  vesting  of  authority  Ui  the 
Chairman  to  determine  the  specific  person- 
nel who  would  perform  the  function  au- 
thorized to  be  delegated  (under  sec.  1  of 
the  plant  vest  undue  power  and  authority 
In  the  Chairman? 
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Thus  Is  an  aspect  of  the  p!an  which 
I  have  not  discu.sse:1  this  afternoon,  and 
I  shall  not  now  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  i  i,  because  it  is  not  of 
as  much  concern  Lc  me 

Then,  Mr  President,  one  final  ques- 
tion: 

Can  either  procedural  or  substantive 
rights,  which  are  established  by  statut*.  b€ 
altered  or  elliiUnaU-d  by  a  reorganization 
plan? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  case  I 
really  did  not  make  it  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  i)ersuade  anyone  else  that 
my  position  is  the  correct  one.  Instead, 
I  made  this  presentation  because,  as  a 
member  of  these  two  committees.  I  feel 
that  I  have  some  obligation  to  make  my 
pKJSition  clear  Even  so.  I  would  not 
have  done  .v>  if  I  h^d  not  felt  .«;o  stronely 
that  what  is  now  i^roposcd  would  be  the 
wrong  thing  lo  do 

Mr    President    I  yi^Md  the  floor 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFITCER  iMr  Hart 
in  the  chair)  Tfie  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is   recot'ni7t"d  for   1    minute 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  statt  that  I  have  followed 
the  ark'ument  vkhirh  the  distineuished 
Senatr>r  from  New  York  Mr  JavitsJ  has 
made  in  reeard  to  this  matter  both  here 
on  the  fl(X)r  and  throughout  tiie  hear- 
ings; and  I  t)elieve  that  one  has  only  to 
examine  the  heanngs  in  order  to  realiye 
that  his  incisive  questioning  has  brought 
out  some  of  the  'weaknesses  of  this  re- 
organization plan 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  such 
as  the  Senat.or  from  New  York,  himself 
an  able  lawyer  who  understands  the 
problems  of  finance  and.  particularly. 
the  problems  of  sfMruiities  and  stock  ex- 
changes, serve  on  the  committet"  and 
be  in  a  poeiLion  tx)  give  leadership  and 
understanding  to  all  of  us  m  connection 
with  a  plan  such  as  this  one.  I  believe 
that  the  argument  he  l.as  made  here 
today  is  most  persua.sive,  and  I  am  l.appy 
to  support  the  position  he  takes. 

Mr.  McCLiXLAN.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  available  to  those 
In  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFYlCVJi  iMr. 
TntJRMOND  in  thf  chair'.  The  Senator 
from  Arkan&as  h&s  235  minutes  remain- 
ing under  his  control. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  ample  time  remains 
available.  I  now  .suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  it  un- 
derstood that  tht  time  required  for  the 
quorum  will  be  chars^ed  equally  to  both 
sides? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
disp^nsfxi  with. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  very  little  t-me  I  realize  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  reor^'anization 
plan  mcist  of  the  time  has  been  used  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in  op- 
position to  the  plan  and  in  support  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  I  would  cau- 
tion my  cnlleacues  to  remember  'hat  in 
the  other  body  a  considerable  discussion 
of  this  plan  took  place  and  that  Xh^  effort 
to  regLstcr  disapproval  was  defeated. 
Thus  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion plan  for  reorganization,  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  was  overwhelminaly, 
in  that  instance   accepted  and  api^roved. 

Tlie  burden  of  the  argument  iri  refer- 
ence to  opposition,  at  least  on  one  point, 
is  the  delegation  of  the  rulemak  ng  au- 
thority, and.  of  course  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  examiner  to  mai:e  deci- 
.sions,  of  course,  subject  to  the  review  of 
the  full  commission. 

The  areuraent,  as  expounded  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  is  that  the  reor- 
^-anization  plan  runs  along  the  tradi- 
tional lines  of  other  reorpanization 
proposals. 

This  is  the  plan  as  I  see  it.  and  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  it.  I  have 
reviewed  the  testimony  very  briefly.  I 
have  read  tht-  Recokd  m  reference  to  the 
argument  m  the  other  body  I  have  that 
RrcoRD  before  me  I  have  noticed  that 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
whic-i  was  given  emphasized  the  fact 
tJiat  the  plan  did  not  trespass  upon  the 
prerogatives  or  in  any  w^ay  on  the  policies 
which  have  been  enunciated,  promul- 
.cated.  arid  passed  by  the  Congress 

In  fact,  the  reorganization  pattern  for 
this  particular  proposal  is  very  much 
aloiig  the  luies  of  ones  which  ha^■e  taken 
place  m  regard  to  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies 

Tlie  main  p>oint  which  I  am  sure 
bothers  Senators  is  that  the  rulemaking 
pK)wer  might  be  abused.  That  theoreti- 
cally is  a  possibility.  I  am  sure  this  has 
been  gone  into  in  detail.  I  cather  from 
the  testimony  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  made  it  quite  clear  they  had 
no  intention  of  exercising  that  authority. 

Under  the  terms  of  many  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  we  have  had,  such  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  reports,  and  some  of 
the  principles  enunciated  in  those  re- 
ports, the  delegation  of  rulemaking  au- 
thoiity  has  been  subscribed  to. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  administration 
would  have  been  wiser  if  it  had  consulted 
a  little  more  carefully  with  some  of  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  respective 
Houses.  I  wisli  it  had.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  in  the  plan  which  will 
be  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  for  the 
public  interest.  It  will  surely  improve 
the  administration  of  the  regulatory 
agency  and  it  ought  to  expedite  the  work. 

One  of  the  complaints  on  regulation 
is  the  long  delay  which  takes  iilace  iii  the 
regulatory  bodies.  One  of  the  e:Torts  be- 
ing made  in  the  reorganization  program 
is  to  exj^edite  action  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  the  right  of  review  and  of 


appeal,  and  the  final  authority  of  the 
Com rmss loners  themselves  to  review  ac- 
tions of  their  subordinates. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  present  who 
has  not  had  constituents  come  to  him 
and  urge  that  .something  be  done  m  one 
of  the  regulatory  bodies.  The  constitu- 
ent does  not  necessarily  ask.  "Get  a  deci- 
sion my  v,ay.'"  What  the  constituent 
asks  IS.  'Please  t-tt  a  decision.  Get  a 
.\es'  or  a  'no.'  Get  a  denial  or  an  affir- 
malion,  but  please  get  some  action." 

Apiiarently  that  is  one  of  the  com- 
pelhiie  rea.^ns  for  the  effort  being  made 
in  the  reorganization  program  in  regard 
to  the  Securities  and  Exciiange  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  with  regard  to  other 
agencies. 

Mr,  Pmsidriit.  I  hoi>e  the  Senate  will 
support  the  administration  in  this  effort. 
Congress  always  has  the  jxiwer  to  alter 
any  authority  of  any  regulatory  agency 
If  authority  is  abused.  Congress  can  take 
corrective  action.  I  am  sure  there  Ls  no 
evidence  there  will  be  any  abuse. 

My  final  thoupht  on  this  proposal  is 
that  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  indicates  that  under  the  proposal  of 
reorganization  Xhe  work  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comniission  can  bo  expe- 
dited, the  public  interest  can  be  fur- 
thered, and  the  administration  of  the 
reeulatorv'  commission  will  be  improved 
I  hope  the  Senate  v.-ill  reject  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval 

Mr.  JAVTTr>  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes, 

Tlie      PRE!^rDING      OFFICER      'Mr 
MusKiE    in    the    chairK     The    Senator 
from    New    York    is    recognized    for    10 
minutes 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  we  come 
now  to  tlie  point  of  summing  up  the  ar- 
guments made.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do 
exactly  that. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respect  to  and  express 
my  appreciation  to.  first  the  chairman  of 
tlie  committee  for  the  fair  and  very 
proper  way  in  which  he  allowed  all  points 
of  view  to  be  developed  and  the  way  in 
which  he  guided  the  committee  in  its 
final  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  tlie  matter,  as  T%-ell  as  the  fine 
and  gracious  uay  in  which  he  handled 
the  debate. 

I  express  appreciation  to  my  collearue 
from  Maine,  who  l(X>ked  into  the  problem 
and  convinced  him.self.  and  therefore 
was  all  the  more  ."Stalwart  a  supporter  of 
the  idea,  which  I  feel  is  a  sound  one,  that 
the  reorganization  plan  is  unacceptable. 

I  express  appreciation  to  my  collearues 
from  Ohio  and  from  Florida  who  spoke 
on  the  resolution.  I  certainly  appreciate 
their  views. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  my  dis"- 
tingutshed  colleague  from  Connecticut, 
who  has  been  so  gracious  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  examination  which  took 
place,  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
Record. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  di.stin::uished  colleairue. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capeh.^kt'.  who  stepped  a.side  and  per- 
mitted me  to  t>e  principal  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  for  his  unfailinc  support. 

Mr  President,  one  thine  is  very  clear. 
It  IS  that  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  de- 
cide whether  it  will  allow  an  agency  to 
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delegate  a  certain  type  of  authority. 
This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the 
Congress. 

Though  one  knows  that  men  have  voli- 
tion, often  men  may  wish  to  divest  them- 
selves of  a  tough  problem  on  which  they 
have  volition.  The  authority  which  gives 
them  that  power  may  feel  it  wishes  them 
to  wrestle  with  the  problem  until  they 
come  to  a  conclusion.  On  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  main  sticking  point  is  the  rule- 
making power  which  we  are  asked  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  delegate.  This 
has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times. 
The  Commission  itself  has  very  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  ought  to  delegate 
more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  rule- 
making power. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr 
MusKiEl  noted,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  himself,  a.s  is  shown  on  page 
31  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, spelled  out  the  kinds  of  relatively 
minor  things  in  regard  to  rulemakme 
which  the  Commission  would  think  of 
delegating. 

Mr.  E*resident,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  there  is  so  great  a  question,  with  .so 
much  concern  about  the  authority  to 
delegate,  which  is  such  a  critical  power, 
the  proposal  can  hardly  be  saved,  in 
terms  of  our  view  that  we  should  not 
allow  the  Commission  to  delegate,  by  the 
relatively  minor  matters  upon  which  the 
Commission  may  choose  to  exercise  au- 
thority now.  It  may  choose  to  exercise 
authority  with  reference  to  minor  mat- 
ters today  and  it  may  choose  to  exercise 
authority  with  reference  to  ma.ior  mat- 
ters tomorrow.  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission absorbs  the  work  on  a  few  minor 
mi.tters.  it  seems  to  me.  is  far  the  lesser 
of  the  two  difficulties,  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  giving  authority  which  might 
very  well  work  adversely  to  the  public  in- 
terest if  overly  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  upon  that  point  alone 
upon  the  right  to  delegate  rulemaking 
power,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  defeat 
the  reorganization  plan. 

Secondly  and  very  importantly,  it 
seems  to  me.  also,  is  that  we  would  for- 
tify the  powers  of  the  staff.  That  is  the 
whole  direction  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  because  it  would  deny  the  right  to  a 
review  by  the  Commission  as  a  right  and 
put  it  only  on  the  basis  of  a  review  which 
is  granted  by  one  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  Commission.  If  we  permit  the  right 
to  delegate  rulemaking  power  we 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  staff.  The 
whole  idea  the  Commission  had.  in  de- 
siring to  delegate  authority  in  noncon- 
troversial  matters,  of  which  it  has  cata- 
loged quite  a  few,  is  to  make  the  staff 
do  more  and  the  Commission  do  less. 

Theoretically  at  least — and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  anything  to  be  ashamed  of — 
this  IS  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  concentrate  upon  pol- 
icy and   high   level   determinations. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  be  completely 
sympathetic  with  that  point  of  view, 
provided  there  is  retained  in  the  Com- 
mission the  ultimate  authority  to  correct 
.situations  and  provided  the  Commi.ssion 
has  the  basic  authority  and  exercises  the 
basic  authority  to  lay  out  the  course 
of  action  of  the  whole  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  various  authorities  of  its  em- 


ployees. This  the  Commission  would 
give  up  if  it  were  given  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  delegate  the  rulemak- 
ing power. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  essence  of 
why,  in  this  situation,  we  should  turn 
down  the  plan 

Further,  Mr.  President,  let  us  under- 
stand, as  we  developed  a  minute  ago  in 
the  colloquy,  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  uniquely  an 
agency  wtuch  regulates  private  business. 
Private  business,  and  especially  the  se- 
curities bu.'^incss.  is  a  sensitive  area,  and 
it  IS  possible  to  inflict  great  injustice 
even  without  intending  to  do  so  and  even 
without  any  fundamental  decision  or  de- 
termination from  which  an  appeal  might 
be  taken  to  the  Commission 

So.  as  we  would  fortify  the  staff  and 
give  the  staff  more  responsibility.  I  feel 
that  we  must  retain  the  residual  au- 
thority in  the  Commission  itself,  and 
that  residual  authority  is  the  total  of 
the  rulemaking  power. 

One  of  the  former  Commissioners 
made  a  very  interesting  point  in  respect 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  I  believe  he  probably  struck 
the  proper  note  upon  which  to  conclude. 
Ralph  H  Demmler.  former  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission over  the  years  1953  to  1955.  was 
asked  by  Dean  Landis  what  he  thought 
about  the  idea  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  SEC.  His  letter,  which  is  addressed 
to  James  M  Landis,  is  found  on  page 
33  of  the  hearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  What  he  had  to  say  was  very 
interesting.    He  said: 

Under  existing  practices,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  have  too  many  matters  to 
pass  upon  personally. 

Mr  Demmler  then  proceeded  to  de- 
velop that  point.  He  said  that  the  Com- 
mission must  meet  every  day,  on  most 
days  for  an  aggregate  of  5  hours,  and  he 
said  that  many  things  passed  on  by  the 
Commission  could  just  as  well  be  dis- 
po.sed  of  by  the  staff  He  gave  some 
examples.     He  concluded: 

When  a  conscientious  Commissioner  Is 
multipUed  by  five,  the  time  constimed  by  the 
superstafT  function  gets  out  of  hand. 

These  were  difBculties,  These  were 
impediments  slowing  up  the  work  of  the 
Commission  Mr  Demmler  concluded  in 
his  last  sentence  as  follows: 

I  think,  however,  that  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, followed  if  necessary  by  a  few  statutory 
amendments  (possibly  provision  for  rule- 
making power  with  respect  to  delegation  of 
authority)   could  work  wonders 

In  short,  even  Mr  Demmler,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  recognized 
the  fundamental  power  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission,  the  use  of 
which  power  could  help  it  with  its  work. 
provided  the  Commission  retained  the 
ultimate  rulemaking  authority. 

I  point  out  also  that  among  those  who 
oppo.'^ed  the  reorganization  plan  before 
the  committee  were  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, Edward  T  McCormick,  himself 
a  former  commi.ssioner  of  the  SEC. 


There  are  some  things  that  should  be 
done  about  the  SEC,  especially  the  right 
to  delegate  some  of  the  functions  which 
Mr.  DemmJer  called  superstaff  fimc- 
tions.  Professor  Cary.  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  described  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  in  that 
manner  also.  But  such  changes  should 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  delegate  the  core 
of  its  authority,  which  is  its  rulemaking 
power. 

In  that  respect,  and  quite  apart  from 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  machinery  for 
appeals  and  other  provisions  of  the  plan, 
I  believe  the  plan  is  fatally  defective, 
and  I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  reject  it. 

I  point  out  that  whatever  we  may  do 
about  the  plan,  the  administration  can 
submit  another  plan  more  properly  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  situation,  as  indicated 
by  the  views  which  I  believe  have  been 
specifically  expressed.  Also  we  ourselves 
can  initiate  legislation.  Such  action  has 
been  taken  many  times.  We  can  tailor- 
make  the  type  of  reorganization  author- 
ity which  is  needed  for  the  SEC,  The 
proposed  reorganization  plan  Ls  alto- 
gether too  sweeping.  The  Commission 
would  receive  altogether  too  much  power 
to  delegate  authority,  far  more  than  is 
good  for  the  Commission,  the  security 
business,  or  the  country 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  administration,  now 
that  It  has  had  this  attritional  process 
of  finding  out  what  ought  to  be  done, 
an  opportunity  to  submit  another  plan 
immediately. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  for  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr  THURMOND,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reorganization  Plan  No  1 
of  1961.  which  provides  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission, 

There  are  various  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  the  plan  should  be  defeated.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  three  reasons  men- 
tioned by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  its  report  to  the 
Senate  are  alone  sufficient.  These  rea- 
sons are  as  follows : 

First,  the  plan  would  authorize  the 
delegation  by  the  Commission  of  many 
of  Its  functions  to  subordinates  In  my 
judgment,  that  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous authorization  and  goes  entirely 
too  far. 

Second,  the  plan  would  provide  for 
only  a  discretionary  right  of  review, 
which,  if  denied,  would  result  in  the 
action  of  the  subordinate  being  final 
I  believe  that  reason  speaks  for  itself 
and  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

Third,  the  plan  would  vest  in  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  authority 
to  choose  the  individuals  who  would 
exercise  the  delegated  power.  I  believe 
that  authority  is  too  much  power  for 
the  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  a  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
would  even  want  that  much  power.  But 
if  he  did.  the  Congress  should  not  allow 
him  to  have  that  much  power.  It  seems 
to  me  Congress  can  consider  the  desire 
for  necessary  reorganization  in  its  de- 
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liberations,  and  properly  arrive  at  such 
changes  as  ma;-  be  desirable  or  essential 
without  adopt  ng  a  plan  of  the  kind 
proposed,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
tio  entirely  too  far  and  would  delegate 
entirely  too  mach  power, 

I  am  opposed  to  the  plan,  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  defeat  it, 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arkansas.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr.  McCLEIJJ^N  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961,  pro- 
viding for  the  reortjanization  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  has 
been  considered  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  under  the  distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr  McClellan  1  and 
also  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  proposal  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  administration  for  the  purpose  of 
streamlining  and  making  more  effective 
the  administration  of  the  SEC. 

I  hope  that,  while  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  approval  expressed  by  the  commit- 
tees which  considered  the  matter,  parti- 
cularly the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  it 
was  reported  by  a  vote  of  4  to  2 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  and  that 
the  objectives  and  the  provisions  of  Plan 
No.  1  will  be  considered  when  the  time 
comes  for  voting  on  the  proposal. 

I  hope,  therefore,  tliat  after  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  effect  of  plan 
No  1  on  the  operation  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchanpe  Commission,  and  after 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand how  it  would  streamline  and  make 
more  effective  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chanpe Commission  they  will  .see  fit  to 
give  the  administrations  proposal  their 
approval  or.  if  they  have  any  doubts,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  tho.se  doubts  to  the 
administration,  so  that  the  matter  may 
be  resolved  and  the  reorganization  plan 
approved 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  have  no  further 
request  for  time  on  this  side.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  have  any  request 
for  time  on  his  side? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  language  of  the 
resolution   is  that   the  Senate  does  not 


The 
and 


favor  Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1961. 
Therefore,  a  "yea"  vote  woulc.  be  a  vote 
to  reject  the  plan.     Is  that  correct? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator    from   Illinois   is   correct, 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Anderson  i  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueningi.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Mr  Morse  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs  Neubergeri.  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Mossi,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr  Yarboi'ouch^  are 
ab.scnt  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grttening]  would 
each  vote    nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  C.vse]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr, 
Wiley  I   is  absent  on  official  business 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  would  vote 
■yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

I  No    82  I 
YEAS— 52 


Aiken 

Dworshak 

Morton 

AUott 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Ervm 

MuBkie 

Beall 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bogga 

Hickenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Bridges 

Mickey 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Holihud 

Scott 

Butler 

Hru-ska 

Smalhers 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlt* 

Smith.  Maine 

Cape  hart 

Jordan 

Symington 

Carlson 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Case.  S  Dak 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cooper 

Lau.'-che 

W:!llams,  N  J. 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo, 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Long,  La 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

McClcUan 

Dodd 

Miller 

NAYS— 38 

Bible 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Burdlck 

Havden 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Hill 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Russell 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith.  Mass. 

Engle 

Maguuson 

Sparkman 

Ful  bright 

Mansfield 

Talmadgp 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Anderson 

Morse 

Wiley 

Case.  N  J. 

Moss 

Yar  borough 

Chavez 

Neuberger 

Gruenlng 

Stennis 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148  >  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1961 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
April  27.  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr     MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.    I 
move   that   the   Senate   proceed    to   the 


consideration  of  Calendar  411.  Senate 
bill  146.  to  extend  and  increase  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  be  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  extends  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  1  year  until  June  30.  1962.  and 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  1105  million 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  to 
carry  out  the  program  for  that  year.  No 
rt-port  has  been  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  bill,  since  its 
provisions  are  Included  In  S.  1643.  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill,  and  It,  therefore 
clearly   has   the    Department's   approval. 

In  his  message  of  March  16.  the  President 
recommended  extension  and  improvement  Qf 
the   program   as  follows: 

"To  Improve  further  our  system  of  dl»- 
trlbution  I  recommend — 

"  •  •  •  •  • 

"2  Blxtenslon  and  Improvement  of  the 
special  school  m.llk  program  Existing  au- 
thorization for  this  program  expiree  June  30. 
No   lapse  should   be  permitted." 

Since  the  present  authority  expires  June 
30,  pa-'^sage  of  the  bill  is  urgent  If  a  lapse  Is  to 
be  prevented 

The  progra.Ti  h.os  been  In  effect  since  1954 
Under  the  program  the  Department  reim- 
burses schools  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per 
half  pint  in  excess  of  the  half  pint  provided 
in  the  lunch:  reimburses  other  schools  at 
the  rate  of  3  cent£  per  half  pint:  and  reim- 
burses other  child  care  institutions  2  cents 
per  half  pint.  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending 
it  is  estimated  that  about  85.500  schools  and 
other  institutions  are  participating  In  the 
program,  and  reimbursements  will  total  »85,- 
200,000   covering   2.5    billion    half    pints. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  146 »  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
continue  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren In  the  Interest  of  improved  nutrition 
by  fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
In  the  schools',  approved  July  1.  1958.  as 
axnended  (7  U.S.C..  sec.  1446  notei,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  aft*r 
"$96  000.000  "  the  following:  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $105,000,000,"- 


DR,   TUNG  HUI  LIN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Re^prc- 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  1343 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Met- 
calf in  the  chain  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  iS  1343'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Tung  Hui  Lin.  which 
were,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "November  27. 
1952."  and  insert  "November  25.  1959.", 
and  m  line  7,  strike  out  "head  tax"  and 
insert  "visa  fee". 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  change  the  House  amendments 
make  in  the  bill  is  m  regard  to  the  date 
when  the  status  of  the  immigrant  will 
become  effective. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORJVIAL  AND  EXCISE  TAX 
RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  7446,  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


'    LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hke  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident, 
there  will  be  some  debate  after  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
makes  the  opening  statement  on  House 
bill  7446,  which  has  to  do  with  extension 
of  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  a  vote  will  be 
taken  on  that  measure  tonight;  but  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  that  bill  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  and  at  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  submit  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  no  final  vote 
will  be  taken  on  that  bill  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  debate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

It  is  hoped  that  following  the  consid- 
eration of  that  measure,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  400,  House  bill  6027,  to  improve  the 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program;  and  that 
following  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
up  the  water-pollution-control  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  received  a 
great  many  inquiries  m  regard  to  what 
IS  likely  to  be  the  program  during  the 
4th  of  July  period.  I  have  not  conferred 
about  that  with  the  majority  leader,  but 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  reached  some 
conclusions  which  he  would  like  to  dis- 
close to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wi.sh  I  had  some 
definite  conclusions,  becau.se  in  this  case 
I  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
Senator. 

However.  I  hope  that  if  the  Senate 
proceeds  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency, it  may  be  able  to  go  over  from 
Thursday  of  next  week  to  the  following 
Monday.  In  that  event,  on  that  day 
there  would  be  only  a  pro  forma  session, 
but  not  votes;  and  that  th^^n  the  Senate 
would  go  over  from  Monday,  over  the 
4th  of  July,  to  Wednesday,  July  5  That 
would  give  the  Members  4  or  5  days. 
Tentatively,  that  is  the  best  I  can  sa^- 


at  this  time.  But  I  am  sure  that  even 
that  IS  not  too  hard  for  Senators  to 
swallow. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  majority  lead,  r 
has  been  Indeed  generous  and  most 
gracious  in  st^kincr  to  accommodate  all 
Members  of  the  Senate;  and  I  proclaim 
my  thanks  to  him  for  the  gentle  coop- 
eration with  which  he  has  met  all  these 
requests  from  time  to  time.  I  think  he 
deserves  the  plaudits  and  thanks  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M;'  President.  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  just  now 
said;  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  two-way 
operation,  and  that  no  one  could  be 
more  cooperative,  more  understanding, 
or  more  tolerant  than  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  whose  seat  is 
across  the  aisle  from  mine. 

Mr   DIRKSEN     I  thank  my  friend. 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  LEGISL.'\- 
TION  TO  PROHIBIT  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS    wrni     CASTRO     other 

THAN  THOSE  LE.-\DING  TO  RE- 
TURN OF  AMERICAN  CITIZELNS 
NOW    HELD   PRISONERS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  South  Dakota,  which  held 
its  convention  on  June  16,  The  resolu- 
tion is  relative  to  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee for  Tractors  for  Freedom  in  ex- 
change for  certain  prisoners.  The 
resolution  urges  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessarj'  to 
prohibit  negotiations  with  Castro  other 
than  those  which  lead  to  the  immediate 
return  of  all  American  citizens  now  held 
prisoners  by  Castro  and  those  now  held 
prisoners  by  any  Communist  govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution,  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  South  Dakota,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  South  Dakota,  convened  In  convention 
the  16th  day  of  June  1961.  has  learned  of 
and  Is  aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Tractors  for  Freedom  In  exchange 
for  certain  undesignated  persons  most  of 
whom  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  to  the  American  Le- 
gion, Department  of  South  Dakota,  that  such 
action  on  the  part  of  said  committee  only 
tends  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  picture  of  International 
relations;  and 

Whereas  it  is  obvious  from  the  very  re- 
cent negotiations  that  Castro  is  using  Com- 
munist tactics  of  not  abiding  by  his  de- 
mands but  upon  our  acceding  to  even  a  por- 
tion thereof,  his  demands  become  greater  as 
time  goes  on,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
he  is  not  going  to  abide  by  any  of  his  com- 
mitments whether  it  be  In  this  phase  or 
any  other  phase  of  International  relations; 
and 

Whereas  it  appwars  to  us  that  compromis- 
ing with  Castro  is  degrading  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Is  only  another  means 
of  lowering  our  International  prestige;  Now, 
therefore, 


We.  of  the  American  Legion  of  the  Depart- 
ment otf  South  DalLota.  in  convention  con- 
vened In  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  tills  16th  day  of 
June  1961,  do  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
necessary  to  prohibit  negotiations  with  Cas- 
tro other  than  those  which  lead  to  the  Im- 
mediate return  of  all  American  citizens 
who  are  now  held  prisoners  by  Castro  to- 
gether with  those  now  being  held  as  pris- 
oners by  any  Conununlat  government  includ- 
ing that  of  Red  China  and  that  we  use  such 
means  and  force  as  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  without  In  any  way  stoop- 
ing to  the  Insincere  Communist  bartering 
which  Is  taking  place  in  the  world  today;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL  AND  EXCISE 
TAX   RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7446  >  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax 
rates. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
any  idea  of  whether  any  amendments  of 
an  lmp>ortant  nature  will  be  offered  to 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  not  know  I 
suppose  that  if  there  are.  word  will  go 
around  and  announcements  will  be 
made,  and  that  if  any  are  proposed,  they 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  for  con- 
sideration tomorrow. 

But  I  do  not  know  of  any  I  have  not 
made  any  inquiries  to  that  effect.  Let 
me  ask  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows  of  any. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  any. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  7446.  providing  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  in- 
creases, most  of  which  were  adopted  as 
a  result  of  the  Korean  war,  extends  for 
1  more  year  the  30  percent  normal  tax 
rate  for  corporations  which  otherwise 
would  be  reduced  to  25  percent.  The  in- 
come tax  on  corporations  consists  of  a 
normal  tax,  which  apphes  to  all  taxable 
income,  and  a  surtax  which  applies  only 
to  income  exceeding  $25,000.  The  sur- 
tax rate  is  not  affected  by  this  bill.  If  the 
scheduled  reduction  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cur, the  combined  normal  and  surtax 
rate  which  the  larger  corporations  pay 
would  drop  from  52  percent  to  47  per- 
cent, and  the  tax  rate  for  small  corpora- 
tions not  subject  to  the  surtax  would 
drop  from  30  percent  to  25  percent. 

The  extension  of  the  corporate  tax  rate 
for  1  year  will  yield  $2,030  million. 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  a 
number  of  excise-tax  rates  were  tempo- 
rarily increased,  as  well  as  the  corporate 
rate.  We  have  already  extended  these 
rates  seven  times,  and  this  bill  makes 
the  eighth  such  extension.  Six  Korean 
excise-tax  rates  are  involved  in  the  bill. 
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and  two  other  excise-tax  rates  were 
placed  in  the  temporary  category  in  1959. 
The  Korean  excise  rates  apply  to  dis- 
tilled spirits,  beer  wines,  cigarettes,  pas- 
senger cars,  and  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. The  two  taxes  later  included 
are  general  telephone  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons  taxes.  The  Korean  tax 
rate  will  be  reduced  if  the  bill  is  not 
enacted,  and  the  tax  on  transf>ortation 


also  will  be  reduced;  but  the  general 
telephone  tax  will  be  repealed  com- 
pletely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  rates  extended  for 
both  corporation  and   excise  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Q£  follows; 


Corporation  anri  excise  tares  scheduled  to  be  reduced  July  1,  1961 


OorporatlODS - 

Uqoor  taxM: 

DtsUlled  spirlU 

Beer 

Wine: 

sun  Winer 

Conliiinlnf  lew  than  14  pcrwnt  alcohol. 
ConlatUDi!  M  to  l\  percent  alcohol . . .. 
Containing  1\  to  24  percent  alcohol  .  . . 
Containing  more  than  24  percent 
alcohol 
Pparklinc  wine.*,  liqueurs,  etc.: 

Champajfno  or  xuarklini;  wine 

Liqueur",  cordials,  etc 

Artificially  cart>onated  wine 

Tobacco  tairs    Cifrarettes 

Manufacturers  excise  taies: 

ra.swnirer  cars 

.\uto  part?  and  accessories 

Miscellaneous  taxes 

Oeneral  telephone    

Transportation  of  persons 


Unit  of  Ux 


Normal  tax  net  income. 


Per  proof  gallon. 
Per  Darrel 


Per  wine  pillon. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do... 
Per  1,000. 


Manufacturers'  sale  [Hioe. 
do  .      


Amount  charged. 
Amount  paid 


Present  law 
rate 


30  percent . 


$10.80. 
» 


17  cents. 
67  cents. 
$2.25  ... 
JlO.iO. . . 


$3.40. 
$1.02. 
$2.40. 


10  percent. 
8  percent  . 

10  percent. 

do 


Rate  to 

become 

efTective 

July  1.  1961 


25  percent. 


$B. 

$8. 


IS  cents. 
eOoenU. 
$2. 
$». 


$3. 

$1.60. 
$2. 
$3.80. 

7  percent. 
5  percent. 

0. 

5  percent. 


Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  extension  of  the.'^e  excise  rates  for  1 
full  year  is  expected  to  bring  in  $1,600 
million.  This,  with  the  extension  of  the 
corporate  rates,  will  bring  in  a  total 
amount  of  $3,659  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thus  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Entimated  revenue  effect  of  extending  the 
corporate  normal  tax  rate,  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates,  fiscal  1962  and  full  year 

[MlUions  of  dollars! 


Estimated  revenue  effect  of  extending  the 
corporate  normal  tax  Tate,  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates,  fiscal  1962  and  full  year — 


Continued 


IMUlions  of  dollars] 


1B62 

Full 
year 

Incraaae  In  collections: 
Corporate  normal  tax  .  

928 

Z030 

Excise  taxes: 
Alcohol: 
DlstlUed  spirits 

166 

87 

11 

344 

158 

Beer               .. ... 

8» 

Wine          

11 

Tobacco:  Cigarettes  (small) 

244 

Fiscal 
1962 

Full 
year 

In-rease  in  collections— Contlntied 
Excise  taxes— Continued 
M  an  u/aoturers : 
Paaaenper  automobiles 

352 
65 

375 
110 

402 

Parts  and  accessories 

75 

Miscellaneous' 
Oeneral  telephone      

500 

Transportation  of  peraons 

150 

Total  excises 

1,390 

1.629 

Grand  total,  oorporaUons  and 
excises 

2,324 

178 

3.659 

Decrmse  In  reftinds  (excises) 

Total  revenue  efTwt 

2,.'i02 

3,65& 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  consider  the  budget  situation, 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  revenue  involved  in  these  extensions. 
When  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  in  execu- 


tive session,  he  estimated  that  the  defi- 
cit in  the  fiscal  year  1962  would  be  $3,700 
million.  This  estimate  was  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering would  be  enacted,  that  the  penal 
rates  would  be  increased  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  postal  deficit,  and  that  all  cf 
the  President's  revenue  requests,  includ- 
ing the  airway  u.ser  charge  program  and 
the  highway  program,  would  be  enacted 
Failure  to  enact  this  bill  would  mean  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $6  billion  if  it  is 
assumed  that  there  would  be  no  postal 
deficit.  If  the  postal  rates  are  not  in- 
creased the  deficit  will  be  further  in- 
crea.sed  by  $'(41  million,  reaching  a  total 
of  practically  $7  billion 

In  January  when  President  Eisen- 
hower presented  his  budget  for  fiscal 
1962  a  surplus  of  SI't  biUion  was  pre- 
dicted. In  late  March  the  official.'^  of  the 
new  admini.^tration  estimated  a  budget 
deficit  of  $2,800  million  dollars  for  fiscal 
1962  and  that  deficit  estimate  has  now 
been  revised  up  to  $3,700  million.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  the  budget  deficit 
will  be  increased  to  $6,200  million,  as 
shown  by  table  III 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
showing  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
fi.scal  years  1961  and  1962.  the  estimates 
in  the  Eisenhower  budget  of  last  Janu- 
ary, the  March  estimates,  and  the  latest 
estimates  of  the  present  administration. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  detailed  t^ble 
showing  how  the  expenditure  estimates 
for  1962  have  increased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Table  III  — Budget   estimates  for  fiscal   1962 

A.  Assumlug  enactment  of  President's 
program: 

Billions 

Expenditures $85.  1 

Receipts 81.4 

Budget  deficit 3.7 

B.  'Without  passage  of  this  bill  (HJR. 
7446) : 

Billions 

Expenditures $86   1 

Receipts 78  9 

Budget  deficit /. 6.2 

The  President's  program  Includes  Increase 
In  postal  rates  to  eliminate  the  F>o6tal  defi- 
cit, failure  to  enact  such  legislation  would 
add  $700  million  to  the  estimated  deficit 
for  fiscal   1962. 


Receipts  and  expenditures 
(BllUans  of  dollars] 


Receipts 

Expendi- 
tures 

Surplus  (+) 
or  defi- 
cit (-) 

Receipts 

Expendi- 
tures 

Surplus  (+) 
or  defi- 
cit (-) 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

President     Eisenhower's     January     1961 
budeet  estimates..      

79.0 
78.5 

78.2 

78.9 

-1-0.1 
-Z2 
-i5 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

President     Eisenhower's     January      1961 
burtpet  estimate— „ 

82.3 

81.4 
81.4 

80.9 
84.3 
85.1 

+  1.6 

President  Kennedy's  March  1961  estimates. 
Latest  administraUon  budget  estimates 

President  Keimedy's  March  1961  esUiuate.. 
Latest  administration  budget  estimates 

-Z8 
-3.7 
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Pvigri  ej:pmditurp  nummary.  May  25,  1961 
[Fiscal  year  1962.    In  mlUlona  of  dollars] 


June  21 


rvpurtnieiit  or  agency 


Leeislatlve  branch  ari'I  the  ludidory 

Executive  Offirp  of  the  I'resilent 

Fun  Is  appropn  it*-'!  lo  lh*>  I're.sidBnt: 

M'ltu.U  .-^Tunry    *.uTioniic  and  con- 

tln^Pinufs   . .  _ 

Otber 

Imlef)en<lpnt  oilices: 

Awmic  Ftiercy  '"'ommission 

I'l'dpml  Aviiitinn  Ag^  ncy 

>.'  ttional  AeronauUL*  and  Space  Ad- 

rnin!str:ituiri . .     _    

SmuU  [iusiness  Aiiiainistration 

\    •^.  Inform. it:on   Vsency 

\'>UT.ini'  A  liui;iL-.tr.ition 

Other    

freatTiJ  .StTvi.vjs  AdniuusrratKi:! 

Housing  and  Home  FinaniT  Agenipy 

1  >epartnient   if  AgTicult!ir»> r 

iJi:l>aftiiitnt  o/  Ccii:;-aier(.c . 


Jan    16, 

l«f)l. 
estiniatp 

M.ir.  2S, 
estimate 

May  26, 

1961, 
Increases 

203 
93 

1,876 
75 

2,680 
730 

965 

98 

138 

5.369 
436 
496 
728 

6,782 

tee 

207 
92 

1.875 
175 

2,670 
743 

1,050 

98 

146 

5,404 
456 
498 
942 

6,440 
614 



75 

330 

88 
2 

19 

Total 


207 
•2 


1,950 
176 

2,670 
743 

1,380 
116 
148 

5,404 
456 
«8 
942 

6.4iO 
633 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense— Military: 

Military  funetiaDs 

Military  Mriatsnoe 

Department  of  Defense — Civil 

Department  of  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice . : 

Department  of  Labor 

Post  Office  Department 

Department  of  State 

Treasury  Department: 

Interest 

Oth«r _ 

District  of  Columbia 

Allowance  for  eontingendes 

Subtotal 

Deduct  interfund  transactions 

Total _ 


Jan.  HS, 

1961, 
estimate 


COlO 

1,750 

964 

4,006 
873 
294 
223 
63 
345 

8.503 

1,096 

66 

100 


81,533 
667 


80,865 


Mar.  28, 

1961. 
estimate 


43.  ROD 
1,650 
1,021 

4.798 
906 
396 
6.S4 
63 
351 

8,603 

1,  130 

66 

100 


84,936 
fl«7 


84.260 


Ma7  25. 

1961, 
increases 


100 
60 


60 


7M 


734 


Total 


43.900 
1,700 
1,021 

4,7W 
906 
306 

714 

63 

361 

8.  6M 

1,130 

66 

100 


86,650 
667 


84.983 


N'f)TB  1  —Mar.  2R  fleiir<*s  inoludt^  re^'Stimates  of  expendlturoe  under  the  Jan.  16 
procmn:  v  well  as  new  pr'iposai.s  ')f  this  administratioa. 

.NulK.  .'  —  Kicludt>  .mui'irit  for  ixpanslun  of  civil  deXeuse  proKrara. 

S'-rrv.  3  —Excludes  cprtam  small  mclfflcatioas  proposed  by  the  President  between 


Mar.  38  and  May  26  which  will  affect  1962  eTpenditores  by  «  smaller  amount  than  the 
allowance  for  conltnpencies. 
NoTt  4.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


ACCEPTANCE  IN  PEACE  CORPS  OF 
MATTHEW  M.  DEFOREST,  OF 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  a  Chi- 
casfoan  by  the  name  of  Matthew  M.  De- 
Forest  has  been  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  admiscjion  are 
quite  striking.  Mr.  DeForest  is  a  truck- 
driver,  31  years  of  age.  He  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  12th  grade.  In  the  examina- 
tion which  was  given  to  many  thou- 
sands of  applicants  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
he  scored  among  the  upper  one-third.  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Sargent  Schriver 
that  his  rating  on  the  American  history 
examination  was  one  of  the  best  scores 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Mr.  DeForest,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  June  l.i,  1961,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ch:cagoan     Accepted    by    Feac«    Cobfs — He 

Welcomes   the  Ch.a.nce  To  Skbvx 

I  By  Willlcun   Bradeni 

A  Chicago  truficctrlver  n.imed  Matthp-w  M 
DeForest  listened  with  interest  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  Americans  t t  ask  what 
they  Could  do  for  their  country-  not  what 
the  country  could  do  for  them. 

That  was  last  January.  And,  like  many 
other  citizens,  the  31 -year-old  former  Marine 
wondered  what  he  could  do  for  America.  The 
President  hadn't  said  exactly,  and  some  peo- 
p>  were  c-mplaining  that  the  call  to  duty 
had   beeu  too   vague. 

Bi;:  DeF  ires:  guve  the  matter  a  lot  of 
thought      He  assessed  IHb  abilities. 

What  could  be  do?  He  could  drive  a  truck, 
and  he  knew  how  to  handle  other  types  of 
heavy  equipment  He  had  some  skill  as  an 
auto  mechanic  He  knew  how  to  work  a 
bulldozer. 

His  formal  education  h.id  ended  in  1948 
when  he  graduated  from  St.  George  High 
School  In  Evanston.     But  he  was  interested 


In  the  world  and  In  the  cultures  of  other 
lands,  especially  Latin  America. 

He'd  had  2  years  of  Spanish  In  high  school. 
and  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Mexico.  He 
liked  the  Latin  people.  He  liked  to  read 
about  them  In  the  National  Geographic 
magazine. 

Then  EtePorest  heard  about  the  US  Peace 
Cnrpf:       And   It  sounded   good. 

DeForest  was  a  bachelor,  living  with  his 
parents  at  2215  W.  Oreenleaf  and  delivering 
industrial  gas  cylinders  as  a  truckdriver  for 
the  Welders  Supply  Co..  2328  W.  Toxihy.  He 
decided  he  could  spare  2  years  for  a  good 
cause,  so  he  volunteered  for  the  Corps- 
stating  a  preference  for  work  in  South 
America. 

Wednesday  the  Corps  accepted  him.  He 
will  become  one  of  a  group  to  train  at 
Rutgers  University  and  then  go  to  Colombia 
in  South  America  to  help  Improve  the  farms 
there  and  help  build  feeder  roads. 

A    CHAWCTE    TO    DO    SOMETTTINC 

"I'm  glad."  he  said.  "Im  glad  ni  have  a 
chance  to  dn  something.  With  the  shape  the 
world's  in,  I  think  there  has  to  be  active, 
personal  partlcij)atlon  by  people  to  solve  the 
problems." 

President  Kennedy  said  America  has  a  duty 
to  aid  the  poor  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, not  because  this  country  wants  their 
votes — but  because  It  Is  right.  DeForest  said 
much  the  same  thing. 

"This  may  soimd  kind  of  corny,"  he  said. 
But  I  think  our  first  duty  is  toward  O^kI — 
then  toward  our  country  and  then  toward 
ourselves. 

"I  think  the  Peace  Corps  Is  good  because 
It  can  help  you  s^ve  all  three. 

"This  will  be  real  experience  for  me.  and 
I  hope  to  benefit  from  It.  I  hope  being  In 
the  Peace  Corps  will  help  make  me  a  better 
person.  I  hope  I'll  learn  things.  And  that's 
serving  myself. 

A    BETTEB    IMAGE 

"Then  I  think  the  Peace  Corps  will  help  me 
serve  my  country  We  need  a  better  Image 
In  this  world.  We  have  to  communicate 
somehow  with  the  people  In  other  countries. 
We  have  to  show  them  what  Americans  are 
really  like.  And  the  only  way  to  do  that  Is 
to  have  Americans  go  to  those  countries  and 
^ow  them. 


"But  the  most  Important  thing  Is  to  serve 
God.  And  you  serve  God  by  serving  your  fel- 
low man." 

DePorest  spoke  with  conviction,  but  he 
seemed  a  little  bashful  about  voicing  such 
sentiments.  A  reporter  who  was  interview- 
ing him  hastened  to  assure  DeForest  he 
didn't  think  there  was  anything  corny  about 
them. 

He  didn't.  And  anyhow,  he  wasn't  going  to 
argue  with  •  Marine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  call  attention  to  a  com- 
ment that  Mr.  DeForest  made  when  he 
was  asked  why  he  wanted  to  serve  in  the 
Peace  Corps.    He  said: 

Im  glad  I'll  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing With  the  shape  the  world's  In,  I 
think  there  has  to  be  active,  personal  par- 
ticipation by  people  to  solve   the  problems. 

This  may  sound  kind  of  corny,  but  I  think 
ovu-  first  duty  is  toward  God — then  toward 
our  country  and  then  toward  ourselves. 

I  think  the  Peace  Corps  Is  good  because 
it  can  help  you  serve  all  three. 

It  turns  out  that,  although  Mr.  De- 
Forests  formal  education  ended  in  1948. 
he  has  studied  Spanish  and  has  spent 
some  time  in  Mexico.  Not  only  can  he 
drive  a  heavy  truck,  but  he  knows  how 
to  handle  other  types  of  heavy  equip- 
ment, has  some  skill  as  an  automobile 
mechanic,  and  knows  how  to  work  with 
a  bulldozer.  He  has  enlisted  for  2  years 
in  the  Colombia  project,  and  will  go  to 
that  country  to  help  improve  the  farms 
there  and  help  build  feeder  roads. 

Mr.  DeForest  said: 

•  •  •  I  think  the  Peace  Corps  will  help 
me  serve  my  country.  We  need  a  better 
Image  in  this  world.  We  have  to  commu- 
nicate somehow  with  the  people  In  other 
countries.  We  have  to  show  them  what 
Americans  are  really  like.  And  the  only 
way  to  do  that  Is  to  have  Americans  go  to 
those  countries  and  show  thenx. 

But  the  most  important  think  is  to  serve 
God.  And  you  serve  God  by  serving  your 
fellow   man. 


1961 
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I  think  there  are  many  people  in  the 
country'  like  Mr.  DePorest.  It  is  cases 
like  this  that  give  us  renewed  faith  in 
our  fellow  man  and  in  the  soundness  of 
the  American  people 

I  know  I  speak  for  us  all  in  express- 
ing my  personal  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  DePorest  and  wishing  him  a  most 
useful  and  truly  rewarding  life. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President, 
since  a  nunibcr  of  Senators  are  present 
in  the  Chamber  I  should  like,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  .ninor- 
ity  leader,  to  make  a  cliange  in  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  earlier  colloquy.  Fol- 
lowing consideration  of  the  corporation 
and  excise  tax  extension  bill  the  Senate 
will  consider  iioncontroversial  bills  on 
the  calendar  and  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
and  Calendar  No.  400,  H.R.  6027.  to  im- 
prove benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insuiance  program, 
will  be  considered  on  Monday  next  in- 
stead of  this  week. 

Further,  the  Senate  wfll  be  honored 
tomorrow  afternoon  by  having  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  Mr.  Ikeda,  visit  the 
Senate  at  about  2:45  or  3  p.m.  I  express 
the  hope  on  behalf  of  both  the  minority 
leader  and  mysel:".  that  as  many  Senators 
as  possible  will  be  pre.sent  on  that  occa- 
sion. 


THE  POREK  N   AID   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCHOEPPSL.  Mr.  President,  my 
views  on  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  are  well  known.  It  is  my 
belief  that  to  a  large  degree  the  original 
purr>oses  have  been  accomplished.  For 
this  reason  time  and  time  again  I  iiave 
requested  a  thorough  reexamination  of 
the  program  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
back  of  the  American  taxpayer  this  stag- 
gering burden  which  threatens  our  econ- 
omy. 

On  June  1,  19'51.  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  Human  Events 
concerning  fee.^  paid  by  the  Iran;an  Gov- 
ernment to  American  citizen.';  In  order 
to  preserve  the  cont:n',i:ty  of  my  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my  com- 
ments and  the  article  from  xluman 
Events  he  inserte<l  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments and  article  were  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  Uie  Record,  as  follows: 

Fees   PaH)    bt    Ir  vnian    Govdiument   to 
Amekic  AN  CrrtzxNs 

Mr.  ScHOEPPEL.  Mr  President,  let  me  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  the  attention  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  an  article  entitled 
"Iranian  Gold  Mine,"  contained  in  the  June 
2.  1961,  issue  of  tho  Washington  newsletter. 
Human  Events. 

Actually.  I  have  no  evidence  to  support  the 
allegations  contained  in  this  article.  I  have, 
however,  determined  that  the  Dcelopment 
and  Resources  Cori>.  l»  In  fact  a  registered 
agent  of  the  Iranian  Government,  and  that, 
according  'o  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  it  has  received 
from  Iran  fees  which  total  $78  million  dur- 
ing the  period  1956  through  1960. 


It  occurred  to  me  that  tlie  receipt  of  such 
fees  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  from  a 
country  which  Itself  has  been  the  recipient 
of  almost  $600  million  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  is  significant. 

I  sincerely  request  that  both  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  which  are 
duly  chargtd  with  the  responsibility  in  these 
matters,  thoroxighly  investigate  this  particu- 
lar corporation,  and  answer,  for  the  V>eneflt 
of  all  American  taxpayers,  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised   in  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  p>olnt  In  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"|From  Human  Events.  June  2,  1961] 

"Iranian  gold  mine :  Reports  filter  In  from 
one  of  the  largest  foreign  aid  recipients^ 
Iran — that  all  Is  not  well  with  that  country's 
Government,  despite  mammoth  handouts 
from  Uncle  Sam  every  year  since  World  War 
II   ended. 

"One  reason  why  Iran  may  be  receiving 
such  huge  sums — $588  4  million  In  total  aid 
since  1966 — is  the  Development  and  Re- 
sources Corp..  headed  by  David  Lillenthal, 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  and 
leading  figure  In  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations.  This  outfit  is  liisted  with 
the  Justice  Department  as  a  foreign  agent — 
or  lobby  for  foreign  interests.  In  every 
year  since  1956.  the  Iranian  Go.ernment 
has  supplied  the  Development  and  llesources 
Corp.  with  all  or  most  of  its  Inccme  from 
abroad.  Llllenthal's  firm  has  received  fees 
from  Iran  totaling  $78.3  million  This  Is 
about  13.3  percent  of  the  entire  amount  of 
assistance  the  United  States  has  given  Iran 
during  the  corresponding  period    (1956-60). 

"These  millions,  which  Lilienthal  receives 
for  promoting  Iranian  Interests,  pnssumably 
come,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  foreign 
aid  payments  which  U.S.  taxpayers  provide. 

"This  situation  prompts  several  questions, 
such  sis:  Isn't  It  unusual  for  a  foreign  agent 
to  receive  such  a  large  sum — both  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  p>ercentage — from  the  foreign 
aid  recipient  he  represents?  'What  services 
does  the  corporation  perform  in  the  United 
States  few  the  Iranian  Government?  How 
much  of  the  $78  3  million  in  fees  went  Into 
development  projects  In  Iran,  and  how  much 
became  assets  of  the  corporation?  Does 
this — and  possible  kindred  situations — call 
for  a  congressional  Investigation?" 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1961,  Mr.  Gordon  R.  Clapp. 
president  of  the  Development  and  Re- 
sources Corp.,  addressed  a  lett<?r  to  me 
in  which  he  commented  that  I  had  been 
inadvertently  led  into  an  error.  He 
asked  me  to  place  liis  letter  in  tlie  Con- 
gressional Record  in  the  intr-ests  of 
courtesy  and  accuracy. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 
However,  I  briefly  comment  on  a  few- 
Items  not  covered  by  Mr  Clapp  in  his 
letter  on  June  13. 

According  to  the  report  of  lh(  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  for  the  period  Januaiy 
:,  1955.  to  December  31,  1959: 

Individuals,  organizations,  corpDrations, 
and  other  combinations  of  individuals  are 
required  to  fl^le  if  they  act  or  agree  to  act 
within  the  United  States  as  agentf  of  for- 
eign governments,  etc. 

Mr.  Clapp's  letter  does  not  mention 
any  activities  which  his  corporation  has 


perfo'.-med  "within  ttw  United  States'* 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ii-an 
which  would  necessitate  this  corporation 
filing  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act. 

Furthermore.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  June  17, 
1961.  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment. ITie  President  appealed  for  wide- 
spread support  for  his  $4  8  billion  aid 
program  and  particularly  for  authority 
to  put  it  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Mr.  DaMd  E.  Lilienthal  also  addressee" 
the  conference  and  appealed  for  long- 
term  commitment  authority  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aid. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Presidknt  PRcfc!isrs  T'i  End  iNErnciENCT  in 
Foreign  Aid  Plan — Renews  Plea  To  Fvt 
Whole  Peocram  on  Long-Term  Basis 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  promised  to 
correct  waste  and  Ineffic.  ^ncy  in  the  foreign- 
aid  program,  but  he  said  he  wn?  more  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  to  America's  security 
of  an  effort  that  Is  "too  little  and  too  late." 

In  this  "crucial  year."  he  said,  there  Is 
no  point  In  speaking  out  against  the  spread 
of  communism  if  the  American  peop'ie  are 
unwilling  "to  pay  the  price  and  carry  the 
burdens"  necessary  to  maintain  their  se- 
en r'.ty 

Mr  Kennedy  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  NatiL-ral  Conference  on  Ir.tornational 
Ekionomic  f-  d  Social  Development  in  the 
Shoreh:un  Hotel.  He  appef.ied  for  wide- 
spread support  for  his  $4  8  billion  aid 
program  and  particularly  for  authority  to 
put  it  on  a  long-term  basis. 

concedes  mistakes 

Departing  frequently  from  his  prepared 
text,  the  President  said  the  progrr.m  "does 
offer  hope  of  stemming  the  advance"  of  com- 
munism There  have  been  many  ml.stakes 
in  the  execution  of  the  aid  program,  the 
President  conceded,  but  added  that  wlthr-n 
the  program  some  countries  that  are  free 
tJ~>day  w  >uld  be  tmder  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  sent  the 
conference  a  message  declaring  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  aid  program  Ls  "imperative 
for  our  country's  security  and  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  free  world." 

The  aid  progrfvm  is  a  'historic  venture, 
completely  bipartisan  in  origin  and  imple- 
mentation." General  Eisenhower  said. 

President  Kennedy  wallted  into  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  on  crutches  and  delivered  his 
speech  while  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  seemed 
well  and  at  ease. 

Willie  he  frequently  referred  to  his  text, 
much  of  what  he  said  was  ad  Hbbed  Tl.e 
President  seemed  well  aware  that,  as  Secre- 
Uiry  of  SLate  Dean  Rusk  told  the  conference 
Thursday  many  persons  believe  the  aid 
pri  !pra:r;  :?  In  i^crir-us  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"I  car.not  understand  those  who  are  the 
most  vigorous  in  wishing  tn  stem  the  tide 
of  communism  around  the  world  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  bombarding  tiie  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  with  attacks 
on  this  program      Mr   Kennedy  said 

The  President  said  Laos  might  be  cited  as 
an  unfortunate  example  of  the  effectiveness 
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.  f    foreign    aid,    ndct;:i^      "Ar-d    perhaps   It    is 
and  perhaps  '-he  money  -a.u  r.  j:  wisely  spent." 

But  he  said  :hat  che  former  Ambassador  to 
Ir.dia,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  recently  told  him 
that  "in  his  lon^  experience  as  head  of  one 
Tf  the  most  importiint  companies  in  the 
United  States  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
ever  seen  money  as  usefully  and  as  wisely 
spent  as  the  American  assistance  which  he 
saw  in   India   ' 

The  Presiden*  emphasi/ed  the  need  for 
"Conomic  reforms  and  economic  and  social 
.advances  if  the  tight  against  communism  is 
to  be  won 

•  The  so-called  war  of  liberation  Mr, 
Khrishchev  has  described  cannot  be  stopped 
oy  .<  new  B  .38  sq'aadron,"  the  President 
said 

Subversion   and   revolt   feed  on  social   in- 
ustice    :ind   economic    chaos,"   Mr    Kennedy 
said 

■  It  IS  di.*Tirult  for  nif  '  ,  be::e'.e  that  in  the 
climactic  period  of  this  great  era  the  United 
State*  is  going  to  fail  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity to  itself  and  to  those  who  look  to  it," 

The  President  said  that  those  who  opfjose 
aid  should  remember  that  the  Communists 
do  not  oppose  it 

■  Their  aid  to  less-developed  countries  is 
r-.sip.g  sh.irply,"  he  said.  "Even  in  our  own 
nemisphere  Communist  bloc  aid  Is  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  long  been 
devoted  to  freedon^,  but  have  longed  for  an 
end  to  their  poverty." 


The  President  said  that  under  the  long- 
term  program  he  recommended  to  Congress 
this  country  will  be  asking  a  much  greater 
effort  by  the  nations  receiving  aid. 

Also,  he  said,  'we  will  be  asking  the  other 
industrialized  nations  to  undertake  a  much 
greater  effort  of  economic  aid.  •  •  •  Unless 
this  is  a  long-term  effort  with  long-term 
authority,  we  cannot  convince  these  indi- 
viduals and  these  other  nations  that  we  are 
serious  about  this  program,  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come." 

The  President  argued  that  If  waste  and  In- 
efficiency are  tC'  be  ended  and  If  there  are 
to  be  realistic  targets  and  stiff  criteria  "the 
new  program  must  Include  long-term  au- 
thority," 

David  E.  Lillenthal,  former  TVA  Director 
and  former  Chalrnnan  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  told  the  conference  that  as  a 
strong  believer  in  the  Importance  of  aid  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  he  thought  It  would 
be  better  "that  Congress  pass  no  economic 
aid  bill  at  all  this  session  than  to  pass  legis- 
lation without  this  crucial  long-term  com- 
mitment authority," 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  President  of  the  United  States  know- 
that  he  was  appearing  on  a  program 
with  a  registered  foreign  agent  of  the 
Iranian  Government? 

Did  the  audience  know  that  they  were 
being  addressed  by  Mr.  Lihenthal,  a 
registered  foreign  agent  of  the  Iranian 


Government  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Development  and  Resources  Corp., 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Clapps  letter, 
made  almost  a  million  dollars  in  fees 
from  the  GoveiTiment  of  Iran  in  the  pe- 
riod 1956  to  1960? 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
realize  the  extent  to  which  some  Amer- 
ican individuals  and  some  corporations 
are  receiving  fees  and  expenses  from 
foreign  principals?  Could  these  figures 
perhaps  explain  the  tremendous  lobby 
on  behalf  of  the  continuation  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program? 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again  to  the  "Report  of  the  Attorney 
Genei-al  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  for  the  period  January  1.  1955. 
to  December  31,  1959,  dated  June  1960, 
appendix  VI,"  beginning  on  page  332, 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  figures  contained  herein, 
but  in  the  interest  of  conserving  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  appendix  VI  of  this  report, 
pages  332  to  368,  be  inserted  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  appendix 
VI  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


.  V  H  I  h  1  !     < 


rnhl>>  showing  amounts,  including  fees  and  expenses,  reported  as  received  from  foreign  principalx  bii  American  organizations 
and  citizens  whose  registration  statements  have  been  in  an  active  status  since  Jan.  1,  19.56 


Registrant  and  foreign  prindpal 


.V'lam.s,  John  B,    i 

I'likLstan  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.C 

Lceution  .  f  Laos  '   _ 

\  ikiiis.  Kl-iior  II  ,  Jr,:  '  Oeorpe  Maldonado.  Caracas 

Viki'ii.  I'  lul  ('     .■JiiUnn  of  Mu.«cat  and  Oman '.'.'...". 

VlU-rt  Krink  (iunttur  I.;iw,  Inc.:  '  Dominican  Kepublic,  Ciudafi  TrujlUo 

VUuM  l)(urui«,  IiKv    ■  Ku.-ushipp  Hirasawa,  Tokyo 

\lk.  Isfi'i/>ro '',     !  (iovornmcnt  of  Ttiiiilan'l.  Banetcok   '.'..'... 

\\\\fi  I'lilillc  Kelatioti-i,  Inc:  '  Rppul)lic  of  Haiti,  Port-au-FTince 

Vmt'rioin  .■^iirvey-i;  .Nonl  .Vviation,  S.A.,  Paris 

Xtvlcr^tm,  Krviti  O  :  Emt)ii.<.-<y  of  .lajian 

.Viis,ir:i,  Limes  .M     '   .Vr.ih  States  Delegations  Office   ".. 

\rnoM,  Kort  IS  &  f'ortcr      Thi>  Diplomatic  .\lis.sion  of  tlie  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany.. 

Arroyo.  Iuli,i!i  A     ^  .Minustry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 

.\.ssoci:ite'i  Detective.  Inc.:  '  KiKiolph  Baboim,  vice  consul  of  Haiti 

Atla.s  !•  ipker-i,  Inc:  '  Alex  A.  Kelen,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  U.S.  Etiropa  Corp.,  New  York 

Austin,  (luilford  M.,  Jr.,  German  Amado-Blanco,  Havana,  Centro  Obrero  iHjminicano, 
Caracas,  


B\:ir.   Bennett  i  Fallen    lapan  Fro7A>n  Foods  Kxporters  Association  and  Japan  Frozen 
.\r'i'iatu  Proilurr  ,\!  iniif:icturers  .Association,  Tokyo.  .  . 

MifT.  William  K        Mr   Vasilov,  Kmbassy  of  the  U.S.S.R 

Harry,  Fr mk  ,\I      'ioMTnment  of  Nicaragua,  Managua I 

Itjtteii,  U.vrton.  Durstiiie  <t  OsiX)rn,  Inc.; 

\\r  Fr:incr,  New  York 

P:m  ,\meriran  CofTeo  Bureau. T..""!""'!!"]!"]]"']!!!]']!! 

BartUtt  <<£  i'lrtn.rs.  Inc.:  '  .\rtex  Hungikrian  Foreign  Trading  Co.,  Budsipiat   ......" .... 

Beiisl.v.  !'■  r,  r       Kepublic  of  Panama     

Brll,  Btrnar'l  R 

Miin.-itry  uf  Fmunf,  Government  of  Israel 

'r.ivernnsrnt  of  Indonesia  ',.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'J. 

B-lleiiii.  Wilfri'l  K     Touri.st  Bureau,  Province  of  Quebec.  m!!iri^miII""IIIII^III"I"! 
Ileniiett  .A.v-Kx  Kites,  Inc: 

.V  itiotiiil  Wool  Tentile  K\[>ort  Corp..  England 

Government  of  F.iistern  Nigeria, , '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Bernard  Kelin  4  .Associates.  Inc:  '  Organiisiclon  Tecnica  PuhlldfVrla  Latino  Americana. 
.-;  A  


Birnhium,  .\1  wtin  T     Inter  Anx-ric-an  Public  Relations,  Ltd.,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

B'»ri.  Loii!,>i  r     :  f'uiinn  Tonnst  Commission 

Boreer  .\-iso<  uitvs    Kepublie  of  Haiti 

Borkin.  Josepti    Kepublic  of  Indonesia.  Djakarta ; I '.. 

Bouk.st^in,  MiiuruT  .M.:  ' 

Government  of  Isnu-I,  consulate  genernl.  N'ew  York... ^ 

Jewisti  ,\geney  f(>r  Israel ..." 

Boykin.  deFrancis,  Grimes  &  Smith:  ""'" 

Knibiissy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

.Mrs   CUiire  Hugo  .•^tjnnes,  .Sr  ,  Germany """""""II! 

.Sfu(henge,soll,<rh:ift  fur  Priviitrechtliche  .\uslandlnteressen  e.V.VOermanyVI 

.\,skanm  Werke  .\ktiengescllsehaft.  Germany 

Dr,  Rolf  C.  Galler.  Germany '.".'.'.[.. 

C  irl  Zei.<s.  Germany '__ 

'iovernment  of  Italy    """"""" 

Brum  A  Co     KL.M,  Royal  liutch  Airlines,  The  Hague.""  .'.'.'.ly.l'.y.',"."" 
Bn>iinaD.  Karl: 

Dr   (ia.-;ton  Jumelie,  president.  Parti  National  (of  Haiti),  Mexico  City   ... 

Parti  National  (of  Haiti) 

Br'Kikhirt,  Btvker  \-  Dorsey:  ' 

(  ornision  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fomento  de  la  Cana,  Ciudad  Trujjllo 

-Agencia  Industrial.  C.  por  A,.  Ciudad  Trujillo  '. 

Ostorreichlsches  Seefrachleiikontar  Oes.,  Austria  " 


19S5 


$16. 900. 00 

i,2saoo 


None 


8,000.00 


ft,  000. 00 


10. 000. 00 
7, 355. 16 


2,735.29 


None 


1,300.00 


24,110.61 


6. 000. 00 

None 

21.666.07 

1.175.00 


19S6 


$14, 800  00 


None 
.■»,  000,00 

'30,173.71 


6,200.00 

'5,666'66 


2,483.10 


2,na57 


40,  723. 10 

"i."  600."  66" 


4,000.00 


38,350.33 

2, 750. 00 
9.«00.00 

20.300.00 

5. 000. 00 

14.U00.0() 

None 


21,240.03 


1057 


$620.00 


733.41 

.None 

17.  141  90 


7,200.00 
2.32S  00 


5.061.37 

25.n66.66 


2«,  723.  .SO 

60. 000. 00 

l.flOO.OO 


28. 313. 00 


10. 123. 00 

f..  000. 00 
U.  900.  06 

35,119.74 
None 
None 
None 

10. 000. 00 
5,000.00 


14,000.00 


1058 


None 

$10. 821. 32 

-None 

2.083.33 


7,200.00 


1, 000. 00 


2.000.96 

18,666.66 

121,  052. 00 
'ii,"476.'52 


87,360.88 

'  i,"866.'66" 

62. 525. 00 


25. 800. 00 
.\  701.  85 
9.312.49 

3.000.00 
14.166.63 

3L574.04 
None 

10.000.00 
None 
None 
None 


24,862.00 


laso 


ti«.aoo.oo 
None 


3.154.86 
7.200.00 


2.  457.  87 

SO.  SO 

18.000.00 

143,r)5J.U3 
63,212.83 


10, 550.  67 

i, 866,06 

07. 003. 00 
None 

26.078.06 
1.200.00 


a.  010. 85 

9,434.00 

5. 000.  00 
18.333.20 

27.353.50 
None 

10,000.00 
None 
None 
None 
0.000.00 
None 

None 


14.000.00 


Termination 
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Exhibit  C. — Table  showing  amounts,  mclud 
and  citizens  trkose  registrai 


'>n-U't  a.'  ^f caved  from  foreign  principals  by  American  orgamzai  ons 
'1  ari  active  $iatiu  since  Jan.  1,  1965 — Continued 


Reftistrant  aod  foreign  prindiMl 

1055 

IMS 

1067 

1058 

19,10 

Brown.  Francis  L.:  KL.M.  Royai  Dutch  Airlines,  The  Hague  ..  

$3. 3(10. 00 
6,533.43 

$12,600,00 

$13, 200. 00 

$18  200  00 

Iironner,  Toby  E.  U.:  >  Kmbassy  o(  Japan 

$3,958.47 

Butrick,  Riclmrd  P.:  Carlo*  All>erto  A.  de  Carvalho  Plato,  Governor  ct  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil 

None 

ByUne  .New.sn-e)  Productions:  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

10, 000. 00 

Ca|>les  Co..  the: 

Kaat  Africa  Tourist  Travel  A.ssodation  ' 

14,283.95 

74,685.83 

281.30 

306.057.17 

73. 663. 02 

8.036  82 

36,003.20 

4,380.56 

5.870.42 

00.644.81 

1.483.86 

251.004.11 

20.285.54 

16,100.06 

102,804.76 

21ft.  M 

a,xs2.oo 

BriU«h  RaUways' „ 

Swiss  National  Travel  Office  ■   . 



— 

Mexican  (iovemmenl  Railway  System  ' ..    . 

Britl.^h  West  Indian  Alrwavs' „ „ 

17.583.45 

2.243.38 

7.  261 .  90 

14,6ri6.22 

None 

108.  .STO.  80 

2.  034,  21 

2H9. 380.  40 

tS.  44^38 

16.619.59 



Montego  Beach  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jamaica  • 

Inverurie  Hotel  Co..  Ltd.,  Bermuda .„ 

Bouth  Afriean  Railw^ivs 

24.3X3.63 

6.  753.  05 

65.037.44 

i.fi.'ioon 

142.618.03 

135.138.00 

1.940.00 

33,433.24 

ao.»t.6a 

ia702.44 

81.673.84 

2.  S31.22 

222.587.35 

aits,  181.  52 

705.66 

32.634,80 

143. 1K2.36 

11.275.17 

4«.»48.,M 

l.^.  MlSl 

31,092.57 

5..Ma86 

18.  348.  49 

Coras  lompolr  Klreaiin. 

11,647  42 

South  Afruan  Tourist  Corp    

81,6.13  46 

African  Car  Hire.  LM   

630  UO 

Fnmp"^"  Trs"!  r'n-iiniisiflon  ,          .       ,.,          , 

87,  221  IK) 

Svedisli  AnM'rica  Lli»e ...... „ ... . 

Arab  Information  C<  nter 

184.  a6K,  ti3 
None 

Rcnnilinnvjan  Tonrist  CommlHioii                                                                                 

64.  545,  X> 

Irish  Airlines   

223.030.56 

Iriph  Imlunirial  I>fvi'kr|>mpnt  AMiMiatlon                  ,..,                            ,,,,     

.... 

.12.002.56 

Iriiih  Tounst  InbtriiMitton  UAoe 

02,500.06 

84,616.06 

43.085.14 

21.479  X8 

Japan  Tourist  .^sskm  lation 

26. 040,  21 

Shannon  Free  Airpoit   

31.102.00 

City  of  Vienna,  Austria .... 

14,306.  .10 

Carey,  Edward  L.;  Oov«Tnment  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ciudad  TruJiUo 

None 

Catlo.  Roln-rt  J.:'  Tran  Van  Chuong.  Ambassador  of  Vietnam... 

Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Iriedman: 

i'nlon  National  de  PrrMluetores  de  Azuoar,  P..\.  de  C.V..  Mexico 

3.430.00 
27,408.87 

None 
34.416.33 

6,oaaoo 

4, 50$.  to 
H  129. 70 

900.00 
27. 819. 63 

30.037.12 

<'or<lclen-s  dr  Mexi'i'   ,<   ftp  R  L  il«  I  P   T  C  V  .  YiKatan  ■ 

Repuhlic  of  Haiti,  Port-BU-Prini* . . .. 

1«,00IL00 

None 

5.014.35 

5,000.00 

38.055.16 

Oainara  do  Minera  de  Mexico         .     ...       .  .     .......  .  .        ...  ...  ...  .       ........ 

^83B.a6 

2,079K5 

Oovernmerit  of  Guatemala  ' . . 

None 

Republir  of  Korea,  Seoul                ..  

12,500,00 

Kmpresa  Giiatemall«»ca  *le  Aviacion                                                ...      .  .    ..  .......... 

OlMU'les'  Qtorge  J  ' '  Royal  Grtvk  Information  Service   Embassy 

4,400.00 

4,800.00 

1,600.00 

CbarW  Snliow  Organisation.  Inc,  '  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.8.8.R..  Commercial 

Pnnnprlor,  F.mhajiiiy 

17.000.00 

Charles  von  Loewenfeldi,  Inc.: 

Jap«ii  .Airlinee.  Co..  Llil..  Tokvo  and  San  Francisco 

36.  76.^  80 

15.530.06 

4,  740.  04 

567,  S.'iO  «2 

4.834.42 

1.010.37 

2.648.81 

65.662  31 

48,133.80 

4n.  329  35 

43.5Mi.00 

843.12 

723.  91 .1.55 

6.  sea  76 

3.176.62 
3.642.00 

16.314.77 
36.650.50 

41.113.01 
32.227.71 

06.430.98 

Jai>an  Trade  Center.  San  Francisco    

60, 121. 29 

Consiilute  eeneral  of  Janan    San  Francisco  1 

Charlee  W  ,  Iloyt  Co..  Inc.; 

Roval  Dutch  ,'Mrline«  '                             .... ,.,, . 

1,123.719.97 

6,oas.« 

0,067.06 
831.06 

ae7.ae8.» 

«,821.32 
3, 000.  $8 

021.66 

None 

Netherlands  .Natwnhl  Tourist  Office  .  .  ..       . 

.None 

Nrthrrbmdt  Wt^t  Irdl*^  TrmriM  f^«n"»llttw                                                                         .    ,, 

17,066.19 

Austrian  State  Tounsit  Department       ... ...... .. 

383.27 

Jamaica  Tourist  TraJe  I>evelopmcnt  Board  ' 

SwitMuiand  Cbaeae  Aseociatioii _ 

Iinfthaniw  German  Airlines                                         , , . .  . .       , ,,.....,,  ? 

45,700.00 

36.062.77 

106.300,78 
223.525.75 

136.984.66 
»«,9S2.60 

li.oviil  \*e(hprliin(is  Iri<ituitnes  Kair  i                                                                       --.-.. 

i4.i«.  TV 
74. 413.  72 

British  Indujtrtes  Fair  '                .  ..     .',: 1 

60,152.82 

T    B    I^T 

28.440.60 

-None 

14.  .106  71 

7,761.39 

XOO6 

TAu-wr   It^U  i.\ni\    Kfi-rrl*  nank  1lnl«la                                                                                         >':?r '. ' 

Trtmingham  Broe 

17,042.66 

1..M2.71 

Cbinea.  vtrifil  F.  •  Th^  i  ><>veloi>mmt  Ronrd,  Natnau     

U  013. 00 

ato  00 

80, 009.  97 

12,90&OO 

12,006.00 

17,333.30 

10,801  50 

Citron.  Wolfgang:  '  I'rejs  &  Infbrniation  Office,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Clark   Charles  Patrick:  Government  of  Sjiain.  Madrid 

79. 250. 00 

85.750.00 

77,onaoo 

87.000.00 

Cleary   Gottlieb.  Friendly  &  Hamilton.  New  York 

Cleary!  Oottheb.  Stwn  .k  Ball.  Waslungton,  D.C: 

Government  of  the  French  Republic 

Conseil  National  dii  Patronat  Fr;incais 

High  Authority  F.uropean  Cotil  &  Steel  Community 

Natkmal  Cuban  Sngar  MUl  Owners  Association  and  Cuban  Sugar  Cane  Growers 
Afociatlon ..... 

10,354.06 
50.027.13 
51, 750. 00 

172,346.54 

8.224.86 
39,  2.W,  8« 
23,405.02 

98,080.78 

11.414.25 
3R.<»4.06 
31,  ML  18 

KODC 

17.506.02 
36.646.38 
23.602.00 

25.  610. 18 

13,600,94 

39.  604,  72 
10.  326  39 

None 

Fi]ror4Uin  Rer>nomi<  Commls^iton                                           .                                      .       __       . 

1, 107  61 

Codiran,  Gosselln  &  As.-ux'iutes.  > 

II    E   Jat>f>  Maria  de  A,reliiji.  Count  of  Matrioo.  Ambassador  at  Soain 

4.  OK).  00 

None 
1.000  00 

F.mtiASST  of  NimrtiffUii                 .            _       - 

Coben.  Dowd  ii  ALshire.  Inc.: 

Alitalia  Alrlintf    Rome                  . 

96,351.96 

Consulate  "enfal  n|  Itf*ly,  R^'ne 

None 

4R4  20 

11 IM  02 

CfOlller   Rnl>ert  A  ■  I'aniima  Refining  A  Petro-Chemlral  Co.,  Inc.,  Panama  City 

-None 

Oommun lc.it ions  Coun>eli>rs,  Inc.:  ' 

Bell' Ian  '•overnnicii   Consulate  General,  New  York.. , ,. 

05,00a  00 

160.000  00 

225.000.00 

20,000,00 

1.460,00 
Noite 

84,000  00 

None 

fiovf^rnmpnt  u(  Mcuf>cco  '                                   >  .     .  —»........-......................... 

None 

Conlon  Ass()clates,  Ltd  :  i 

1,460.00 

Tokyo  IntennUiooiil  Trade  Fair.  Japan.. 

Oontfnpiitnl- A  llif^l  Oo     *  dnvArninpnt  tJ  Giiat^^tniLla   ( hxAtf^miilii  Cltv          

750.00 

5,032.00 

Convention  Consultants;  i 

VAM 

3,  755,  84 

.None 

1,500.00 

460  S.3 

638.  13 

Cofinrr    Harold'  T<ihf»*rian  KnihftflRT                                     .. ........... 

8,425.03 

Copel,  Rita  B.:  '  EniKissy  of  Jtipan 

Corrviriin    TInwHrrI  K  *      His  Thai  Mal^stvN  mnvilalA    Miami 

L  430. 00 

25,263.12 

. 

4.800.00 

Council  for  Improved  I  nited  States-Japanese  Trade  Relations:  >  Japan  Cotton  Textile  Ex- 

19,200.00 

53,628.83 

Nou*- 

5,8U2.6;i 

111,.S56  13 

12,006. 5k 

Covington  it  Burling: 

Government  of  DeJimark.  Embassy 

Government  of  Irak    Kmbafsv                 . ........      — ... 

52,930.83 

None 

5,75^3: 

215,140.6:.' 

None 

5,a«7.S7 

154,  495. 80 

None 

56,000.00 

None 

11.711  ,11 

110,00a  Oil 

3,912.76 

85.000.00 

iLano.oo 

KrjMiblir  of  Colombia       . , . , , .._.........•.•..... .......... ................ 

None 

(loverument  of  Piikistan . .. . . ......... 

Tntnmational  Nickai  Co    Canada                                 ........ .... 

113,013.50 

None 

f ^veriiiiiont  of  VcuiBziifla 

None 

( iovwiitiipnt  of  the  Xethiwlands  ^ 

None 

None 

30,9fC2.eO 

N«M 

l,»i7.7« 

Dominion  of  CaiKula,  Embassy  '.. . . .... 

::::::::::::::::i:;:;:::::::— .. 

................ 

1  Termination. 
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T'lble  showing  amounts,  including  fees  and  expenses,  reported  as  received  from  foreign  principals  by  American  organizations 
and  citizens  whose  registration  statements  have  been  in  an  active  status  since  Jan.  1,  1955 — Continued 


Registrant  and  furoijcn  principal 


Cox.  Lanefofl.  Stodrlard  &  Cutler: 

< /overnnifnt  of  Il.ily.  Italian  technical  delegation . 

I  iovernment  of  Francv 

Oovernment  of  Belgium ..I. 

•  iovernment  of  Austria,  Embassy  and  ERP  Office _ 

Italian  Federation  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives 

Malek  Mansour  Solat  Qhiislighai,  Iran ' '.'"".'. 

rSicio  Italiano  dei  Cambi,  Rome  ' __ 

Cross.  John  W.    '■   Deutsche  Aiiii-rikakohlen-TransportKesellschaft,  \IBH,  Dussel'Jorf 

Cruin.  Hartley  C.     The  Municipality  of  Tel  Aviv-Yafo 

CuUjert.-wn  &  I'en<lleton: 

SociC'lad  Mixta  Slderurgia  Argentin.  Buenos  Aires 

Orporacion  Arjtentina  de  Productores  de  CameB. 

Eaibassy  of  the  Republic  of  the  .Sudan „ 

1  )oin in ictm  Sugar  Institute  ' 

Cummines,  Sellers,  Reeves  A  Conner:  Embassy  of  the  I)ominlc-an  Republic 

Curtis  J.  Hoxler.  Inc.: 

Austrian  Information  Servit* 

Oovernmeiit  of  Ouatemala,  Foreign  Minister,  Uuatemaln 

I>adiaii.  .\rnold  II.: 

Kmbassy  of  Japan 

lnite<l  States-Japan  Trade  Council , _ 

Danforth  Investigation  Biu^au.  i  Indonesian  Mission  to  the  I'nited  .\ations 

Danlefcion,  fWyirire  '  Branko  Kiradzole,  Consul  General  of  Yugoslavia 

Davidson.  I    Irving: 

I'resident  Luis  Somoza,  Managua,  Nicaragua 

Tl^vi  Uar.  Director,  Israel  .Military  Industries,  Tel-Avlv "1 

Davids*)!!,  Marth  (tolden:  Embiissy  of  the  I'.S.S.R 

l>a\  ifS.  Richberg.  Tydings,  Landa  &  Duff: 

Aruniityo  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Swit7:erland  (owners  of  tin  mines  in  Bolivia) 

Kothsctiicld  Corp,  Ltd..  Chile  (owners  of  tin  mines  in  Bolivia) 

M(>rg:intin  Corp  ,  Domintciin  Republic  ' 

Davis  I'olk  VS';irdwell  Sunderland  &  Kiendl: 

Coniiagnie  Financicre  de  de  Suex,  Paris  '  (Suez  Canal  Co.) 

ftovernnient  of  Jamaica 

The  Government  of  the  tnite<l  Kingdom  of  flreat  Britain  and  North  ireiiiml'......!^! 

Del  Rk).  Daniel  A.:  '  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  Havana „ 

Dt'Lsou,  I.*vin  A  Gordon: 

F.mbassy  of  the  R«'public  of  Ind<>n*><iia r. .„ 

Indonesian  Mission  to  tl>e  CN    III"' 

Kir. bii.sRy  iif  tlk"  I  II ion  of  Burma . !."". 

I'l-rmanent   Mission  of  <  J  liana  to  tbe  U.N ""!""""! 

K[nba,ssy  of  Ghana j. _.   

DeSviriiine,  Kaoul  F,.:  .\saociatk>n  for  the  Return  of  Jopoiese  Sei^  Anetf  in  U.s.A^l 

De  \'<'»ii.  J    H.irold     Knil>assy  of  Liberia 7,. 

Development  A  Kesourf.s  Corp.  V-:'  ' 

Plan  Ori{^ini7.;iti<)n  of  Iran,  Teheran. _ 

Corpor.wion  .\utonoina  Regional  del  Cauc-o,  Colombia  ' .S...'".'.'. 

C.J5SI  per  0|H»rp  Str:w)rdin;irie  di  Pubblico  Interesse  nell  'Italia,  Rome  ' 
1/^-  \  ■  1.-^,  [h'liry  [•     June  ia59- December  1W9)  (see  also:  Hyde  A  De  Vries.i: 

N.-vieri  in  is  .Ministry  of  Finance,  The  Hague     

<  loveriiiiienr  <>{  .-uririam   -    I.. 

De«ey,  Hallantiiie,  Hu.shby,  Palmer  &  Wood: 

Krpubliv  of  .Vnk;ir,i,  Turkey _ 

J  ipa!i  KxiMjrt  Tride  Promotion  .\gency  (J^TKO),To^jO.,.S.SS.....\...S.S..\...\. 

I  ><i<l.l.  Thoniiks  I     ■  Repuhlir  of  Guatemala '....'.'.'..'.'.. 

Donohue.  Jiimes  J  :  .\so<'iiWion  N'acional  de  Oanaderos,  Inc.,  Doininii^in  Republic.""! 

Donovan.  I.«Msiire.  Newton  A  Irvine:'  Government  of  Thailand,  Emfjassy.. ..... 

Don  I'ryor  .K.-4S<Kiates:  '  Emba.^sy  of  Saudi  .\rabia  ,    

Dow.  Lohnes  A  .MUrU-ion:   Dr.  N.  B.  Buu-Hoi,  Vietnam  Eml»ssy,PartaI 

Dowel.  Redfield  A  Johnstone,  Inc.:  ' 

.\litalia  .\irlines.  Rome. 

Consulate  general  of  Italy,  Rome. „ '-I.1".""1I1!1'!" 

Venice  Tourist  Bureau,  Venice.. r...I.I.r"m]'"lI 

Dovie  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.:  '  "  " 

F.l  Al  Lsrael  Airlines.  Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv 

I.srsel  Government  Tourist  Office,  New  S'ork ' 

I  )wight,  Royall,  narri.>!,  Koeeel  A  Caskey:  '  The  Republic  of  Koren,  fieouf    . .  "['.11' 

Dye.  Joseph  \V.:  1  Regie  .Nationale  Des  rsincs  Renault,  France  

Kdwurd  L.  Greenfield  A  Co.:  '  VugnsLiv  Information  Servlw,  New  Vorit 
Edward  \V.  Barrett  A  A.'ssociates.  Inc.:  ' 

Conifwgnie  I'niverselle  du  Canal,  Parf  (the  Suez  Canal  Co.) 

<)lBc«.'of  the  Consulate  General  of  JajMin,  .N'ew  York "" 

Kggleston,  .\rthur:  '  Indonesian  Permanent  .Mission  to  the  t'.N. 
Einhom,  -Nathan:  Eml>a.ssy  of  tlie  Polt^h  Peoples  Republic 

KMB  (Ltd.):  

Commonwealth  Bank  of  .Australia „ 

Development  Bank  of  Brazil III-.I]I""IIIIIIlIH"r 

Bank  of  Canada „ " 

Central  Bank  of  Chile '. -"-!""IIllIimilllIIIIimi" 

.National  Bank  of  (.'uba .. 11111. III. ""III"II"I  " 

Bank  of  France I-IIIIIIIIIIIIII "I  "" 

Bank  of  Greece .: IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII ""' 

Bank  of  I.srael   

Bank  of  Italy. II.IIIIIIIIIII  I 

.Netherlands  Bank V...'"Ji'.'.'.'.'.V.. 

Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines II.IIIIIIIIII""         

Reserve  Bank  of  South  Africa II.I.III  "  

Erlie.  Ciirl:  '  Edmund  C   Chester,  Havana '  "'.II~ 

Ernst,  Morris  L.:  1  Dominican  Republic,  Ciudad  TrujiJio 

Feeney,  Joseph  G.:  1   Dominican  Republic,  Ciuda<l  Trujlllo 

Fein.<(hreitH>r.  Selven  F.:  Kingdom  of  Toro,  I'ganda  "  "' 

Feldnian,  .Maurice:  

Osterreichischer  Dundes,  Pressedienst,  Austria 

Republic  of  Brazil  ' "        "  "" 

Felt.  Trum.in  T.:  '  Enil)iv>;sy  of  the  Republic  o'f'fndone.sia' 

ternandez.  Lotus  A     '  Economic  Counselor's  OfTice,  Embassy  of  the' Argentine  Re'public' 
finley.  horr.st  K        Embassy  of  Haiti..  i~"v. 

Heisher.  Henry  (•       Kmbas.sy  of  Israel "*    

Forbes  Marketini;  Research,  Inc.;  " " " 

Japan  Tra<le  ( Vnter . 

Japan  .\f  uhiiirrv  Federation  "         '  

Forr.<'  F.    Fi!:!ey  X   ^  ''ociates:  '  Embassy  o'f'EVw<Hia.IIIII"IIIIIIIIIIII"III"IIIIIII 

'  Termination. 


1955 


$8,  702.  76 

2. 000.  on 

6.000.00 

2,  .124.  46 

None 


None 


1,200.00 
1,200.00 


6, 000.  00 
15.  H32.  90 


6,425l00 


e^ooaoo 


None 
None 

m  750.  00 

2»,  207. 21 


V\,  <{3.  24 


1956 


$3,660.50 
2,000.00 

10, 209.  42 
None 
None 


5. 299. 6.3 
4,000.00 


2.400.00 
1.200.00 


3, 000.  00 
22, 336.  5» 


7,1M.00 


22.00a  00 


None 
None 


26, 250.  no 


27.  830.  W 
None 


1.811.473.92 

32.950.61 

1A000.0O 


75.000.00 


51.007.36 


2. 7.W.  00 

32.112.96 
37, 927. 19 

iiao.oo 


6,500.00 


%400.00 
14.700.00 

isaoo 


15, 615. 23 


1957 


None 
$7.  160.  62 

5.500.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 

5,  000. 00 
None 

2.400.00 

i.aoaoo 


1958 


28,000.48 


«.eoo.oo 

1.580.00 
l,94a2S 


22,100.00 

2lss6i66 


None 
None 


«*;.  242.  26 


11.774.38 

ai^8W.  I« 

.None 


.351.88&aO 

12.051.06 

125.000.00 


150.000.00 


ao.n4.46 


5.484.35 


7.920  00 


13.  600.  00 


1,497.10 
600.00 


75.000.00 

24.9W.'96 
None 

i'M6l4b 


None 
ti.  000. 00 
r..  OIK).  00 
.None 
None 
.None 


None 

2.  400.  00 
1. 200.  00 


a>v,ooo.  00 
12.  oin.  00 

K,  MX)  UO 

7.000.00 
3,  08a  00 


374.036  06 
4.  125.00 


None 
.None 


162,(131.24 
.None 

27.743.29 

4H.SW.eO 

.None 


None 

3.501)  00 

37.OflC2.7Wl.4U 


75.000.00 


13. 376.  S» 
-None 


8,000.15 


90.000.00 

16,  .WO.  00 

.None 

1,000.00 


41.666.62 
16.000  00 


36. 194.  70 


Wk  570.  65 
43.031.17 

•2.  722.' flb" 


I.UaOA 
8.06K.30 


111.793.00 

10.  .VO.  00 

.None 

6,671.21 


l«fi« 


$11,620.  II 

1.000.00 

:y.  *¥).  00 

.None 

None 

None 


None 

2.  400  00 

2.6U0.  U) 

430.00 


34, 000.  00 
10.000.00 


7.005.00 
3.600.00 


2.  102  W 

80.090  77 

4,  .VIO.  00 

None 
.None 


.None 

22.  74.'>.  18 

1.578.2.1 

14,933.33 

JO.  300.  HI 
5,630.  .U 

None 
2.  615.  48 

None 
i.SOO.OU 
5,  740  4W 


24.  990,  200.  <ll 


13.569  24 
4,096.62 

75.000.00 
.Ml.  000. 00 


3.500.00 


None 

113.541.21 

7.6Ha00 
137.86 

145.248.-29 
40. 967  38 


7.  Wt  («> 

7.'iO.  (M 

75a  «) 

7.SO.O0 

-2.V).  00 

3.  160.  4.'i 

2.10.  00 

7.*iaori 

2.10  00 

2.10.  IV 

'250.00 

i..'i(io.  no 

350.00 

None 

5.083.40 
1,600.00 


ll^OMLW 

•,«aoo 


lUOl 
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Exhibit  C. —  Table  showing  amounts,  including  fees  and  expenses,  reported  as  received  from  foreign  principals  by  American  organization* 
and  citizens  whose  registration  statements  have  been  in  an  active  status  since  Jan.  1,  1955 — Continued 


Registrant  and  foreign  principal 


Fowler.  Ix'va,  Uawe*  A  Symington:  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  Tbe  Hague 

Franlt,  John  Joseph:  the  Oovemment  of  tl>e  Dominican  Republic,  Ciudad  Trujillo 

Fred  Rosen  Associates,  I  nc:  1  .Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Italian  Republic,  Embassy. 

Free<l,  WUliani  H.:  Scandinavian  .National  Travel  Commission,  New  York.. 

Friedman.  Eric:  '  Etnbasev  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Cultural  Department... 
Frle<lmaii  Radio  A   Broadcaatlug  Co.:  Consulate  of  the  Fe<leral  Republic  of  Germany. 

Philadelphia. 
Frontaura,  Pablo:  '                                                                                                                            _ 
:       Cuban  delegation  to  the  I'.N 

Indonesian  delegitlon  to  the  U.N_ 

Pakistani  delegation  to  the  U.N 

Argentinian  de)»ratlon  to  the  U.N.' 

Chilean  delegatkn  to  the  UN.' 

Bolivian  delegation  to  the  U.N.' 

Colombian  delegation  to  tbe  U.N.' 

.Nlcaraguan  delegation  to  the  U.N.' 

Venezuelan  delegation  to  the  U.  N.' 

Brazilian  delegation  to  the  U.N.'... 

Oallaad.  Kharascn  i  Calkins:  Swissair,  Swiss  Air  Transport  Co..  Zurich 

Oarretson,  Albert  H.:  lmi>erlHl  Ethiopian  Government,  Addis  Ababa 

Oaas,  Oscar:  > 

Oovemment  of  Inel - - 

Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Burma  ' 

Oovemment  of  the  Refiubllc  of  Indoneri*  ' 

Oeorge  Peabody  Aas>cl»tes: 

Becretartado  National  de  Ink>rmaeao.  Cultural  Popular  E  Turismo.  Lisbon 

Oovamment  of  tlie  Republic  of  Ouatemala  ' „ 

CaM  de  Portugal,  .New  York  ' 

Oerechter.  Gerhard  G. 

SoilaldenioknUlsthe  Partei  Deutschlan<i».  Bonn 

Olleadl.  Ian:  > 

Haiti  National  Office  of  Tourism,  Port-au-Prlnoe 

Haiti  Tourist  lioard,  Port-au-Prince 

Oinsburg,  Leventhal,  Brown  A  MorTis<Mi: 

Oovemment  of  Israel.  Embassy  and  Sapply  Mission.   

SoeMy  to  Study  Private  Property  Interests  in  Foreign  Countries,  Oennany 

Jean  Excellent,  l';mba«!iy  of  Haiti 

Government  of  Guatemala,  Embassy  «.. 

Orant  Advertising,  Inc.    ' 

Ouatemala  Gove-nment  Tourist  Bureau 

Bahamas  Development  Board.  Nassau 

Oravelle,  WhItlorkA  Markey 

Government  of  Haiti.  Port-au-Prince 

Arab  Iniormatioii  Center,  New  York  > 

Oregory,  Oene  A.:  '  Embassy  of  Vietnam 

Uafan,  Mary  F. 

Syrian  Broadcasting  S>-stem  ' 

Bashlr  Kaadan,  «dltor.  Al)omhour,  I>aznascti8  > 

Mlkhll  Chakravaftty.  editor,  India  Press  Agency.  New  Delhi 

Hamilton  Wright  Organization. 

Italian  State  Twirtst  Office.  Rome 

(ioveniment  of  \'eneziiela.  Caracas  ' . . 

Republic  of  China,  Foimosa 

Oovemment  of  Ceylon  Tourist  Biurau.  Colombo -. 

Victor,  Eastman  Lasso.  Ecuador' 

Ministry  of  Ecotiomy,  Government  of  Ecua<lor  ' 

Ministry  of  Information.  Government  of  Colombia  '... 

Hanard,  Vincent  J.:  Capt.  Marco  Gil  Gonzales.  Dept.  Investigadon  Tecnloo.  Havana 

Hank  Meyer  Associiites,  Inc.:  Oovemment  of  Aruba.  Executive  Council,  Onmj<'sta  ! 

Hamews.  Inc. 

Willy  H.  SchUeker,  Dtunklarf 

Fried  Kmpp  Kssen.  Oermaoy 

Harold  L.  Oram,  Inc.:  SUte  of  Vietnam,  Saigon...    

Harry  Klemfuss  Associates   Inc.:  '  Dominican  Republic  Information  Center,  New  York... 
Hants  A  Co.  Advertising,  Inc.: 

Cuban  Tourist  (Commission,  Havana 

Oovemment  of.Vruba' _ 

Hart,  Dooald  R,  Jr.:  Slndlcat  dlnldatlva,  Andorra-l»-Valla,  Andorra 

Hart,  Edward:  '  General  Fulgencio  BatisU,  PorUigal 

Hays,  Alan  8.:  '  Regie  Nationale  Des  Uslnes  Renault,  France 

Hedrick,  Travis  K.:  '   Embassy  of  the  U.6.S.R.,  magazine  U.8.8.R 

Hedrick  A  Lane:  Embassy  of  Peru,  Comlte  de  Productores  de  Atucar,  Lima - 

Henley,  LUUan:  Embassy  of  the  U.8.8.R 

Henael.  H.  Struve:  '  Fried  Kurpp,  Essen.  Germany 

Hickman.  Paul  B.:     Francois  Duballer,  President  of  Haiti u 

Hill*  Knowlton.  Inc  :  „       ,„    . 

Comjiagnle  Cniverselle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  Paris  (Sue*  Canal  Co.) 

Office  of  tbe  Consulate  General  of  Ja[>an,  New  York 

Societe  de  rEziKKltlon  Unlverselle  et  International  de  Bmxelles  1958,  Brussels 

The  Development  Board,  Nassau 

Hillestad.  Hallvard: 

Norges  Bank.  Oslo 

Government  of  Norway,  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Commeroe 

Den  Norske  Cn^llt  Bank.  Oslo 

Brahoco,  8. A.,  Panama  City - 

Hillings,  Patrick  J.:  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 

Hogan,  Donald  W.    1  26  de  Julio,  Committee  In  Exile,  Miami 

Hofbauer,  Egon:  1  Motokov,  Praha,  Czechoslovakia.. 

Hoite  Agey  Advertising   Inc.:  '  Cuban  Tourist  Commission 

Houghton,  Evans  F.:  '  Fidel  Castro,  Havana - 

Hull.  A.  'Tyler:  '  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ciudad  Trujillo—.. 

Humphrey.  Renec  C:  French  Financial  Coun-selor.  Embassy 

Huntington  A  Napolltan:  '  Karel  Nikljuluw,  Republic  of  South  Moluccas. 

Hyde  A  DeVries  (1966  to  June  1969)  (see  also  DeVrles,  Henry  P.): 

Netberlanda  Ministry  of  Finance,  Tbe  Hague 

Ambassador  of  Afghanistan  to  the  United  States  ' 

Hynnlng,  Cliflord  J.:  Embassy  of  Japan 

Inde|>endent  Syndicate,  Inc.:  '  Embassy  of  Korea 

Intercontinental  Public  Relations,  Inc.:  '  State  of  Israel,  Jerusalem 

Province  of  (Jucbec - 

Desbarats  Advertising  Agency,  M(mtreal 

Oovemment  of  France,  Paris 

*  Termination. 


1955 


1966 


1067 


1958 


1950 


$7, 003. 91 
None 


1.V),  000.  00 
5,000.00 


48,aoaoo 


None 
6,706.01 


12.178.11 
9.875.00 


None 


1.700.00 


$7, 232.  67 

3,6oaoo 


$7,223.11 
3.600.00 


1.440.00  I 
2,000.00 

.None 
None 
100.00 

3,000.00 
None 
None 

1,000.00 


38,904.66 


48,30a00 
8,801.28 


None 


12,140.75 
18,250.00 

8,333.60 

8,178.84 


7,006.87 


35.000.00 
135.954.44 


30,ooaoo 


None 


4, 125. 00 


3(1, 000. 00 

None 

1,200.00 


61;  096. 43 


a,  000. 00 
8:,  623. 86 


44,078.58 
176,668.52 


40,000.00 
150, 000.  00 


41,144.59 
116,209.68 


4,200.00 

"iwoloo 


23,256.58 
54,336.09 
13. 250. 00 


30,000.00 

None 

1.300.00 


2,211.35 
68.404.14 


8.906i7B 

%oeo.oo 


53,211.46 


1.440.00 

2.000  00 

l.,100.  00 

None 

None 

200.00 

None 

-None 

1.300.00 

None 

8.004.66 

None 

13,60a00 

islooolob 


$7,  420.  00 
3.600.00 


1.440.00 
3.000  00 
3.400  00 


16, 100. 00 

"ZMOIOO 

100.00 


10, 340. 21 
31,375.00 

66,666.64 

None 


None 


None 


30,000.00 
170, 080.  62 
150, 000. 00 

15,00a  00 

"'3,' 6661 66 

249, 165.  12 


12,000.00 
36.000.00 
52,471.10 

151,584.72 


None 
7,200.00 

"6,' 666. 66 

23,923.59 
None 

45.729.09 

44.  185.  72 

53.  400.  66 

117.543,85 

30.000  00 

None 

1,500.00 


.None 

$6,000.00 

64.000  00 

8.  791.  91 

2.  703  21 

1,800.00 


None 

None 

1.400  00 


2,500.00 
3.000.00 

32,525.06 


48,»aoo 


None 


6,356.51 
16,000.00 


53,541.00 
68,717.09 

1,750.00 


5,000.00 

68,290.71 

262,500.00 

la  000.  00 


300.00 

4, 573. 13 
None 


7, 747. 72 

None 

3, 676. 00 


25,  597.  91 

12,000.00 

None 

41,713.53 

6,034.89 


None 

"'3l828.'23" 
7,800.00 

" '6,666166" 

None 

15.  250.  56 

31,471.90 

60.  4'24.  04 

141,939.45 

31,200  00 

None 

1,200.00 


35,000.00 


9.231.73 
6.000.00 

37,795.38 


«,aoo.oo 


None 


300  00 

7,610.15 

12.000.00 

L  000. 00 


362.831.00 
None 


Ncme 
None 

None 


112,500.00 
8a  000. 00 


700.00 
41,115.83 

12. 000.  00 

2.000.00 

37,844.44 


7,102.52 


None 
2,179.41 
4,000.00 


198,846.34 

),42.V47 

None 

18,785.00 


None 
6, 750. 00 


957.00 

37,608.56 

2, 181. 12 

130. 893  76 

59.000  00 
.None 

1,200  00 
None 

2,500  00 
None 


2,000.00 

"ilsooloo 


11,996.24 
""3,'524l6i 


4.{X)n  00 
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FxFfFBrT  C.  -  Tiih'p  f<hou'ing  amnunts,  inclwling  fees  and  expenxe*    rrno'tetl  at  rfrrivfl  frnm  for.  'pn  nrincipolt  hy  American  organizaitonM 
and  citizens  whose  registration  statements  h  u  ^  b- en  in,  ai  a-i  vf  xta:ui  s  nee  J  in    I.  1956 — Contiuaed 


Registrant  and  foreign  prlndpel 


Internationa!  Economic  ron?ultants,  Inc.: 

t'nited  Stalos-Japan  Trade  Council ' 

Japanese  Embassy  ' -. - 

Italian  F.nibassy 

rooi)crative  Azumrera  Salvadorena,  Lt<Ia.,  El  Salvatlor 

Inti  rnitional  S«^r\-ices.  Inc.:  '  f  iovemment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ciudad  TrujiUo 

1\  .III  Hloch  (k  .\ssociates:  '  .Ministry  of  Finance,  Jamaican  (iovemment „ 

Jai!ie,s.  Ch.umcey  T.:  Republic  of  Haiti    .  .._ 

James  ("    >fix  ("o.,Inc.:  Government  Of  India  Tourist  Office,  New  York 

Ibena  Air  I.mes  of  Spain 

.\lr  In  11a  International,  New  York  ' 

Japan  Trade  Promotion  Otflce:  Fmhassy  of  Japan 

Jenkins.  Ray  L     .-^nciete  Internationale  I'our  Participations  Industrials*  Et  Commercialeii, 

!<..\..    Interhanlrl  .  .-Switzerland  . - - 

JeronK?  J.M'oiiSon  .Vssot'iatps:  '  Kmbassy  of  Italy    .  

John  A.  Clements  Associates:  '  Government  of  Guatemala 

John  (".  .Metca'fe  A  Associates.  Inc.    ' 

Dr.  S.  M.  \  inocour  Jor  Korea),  Washington,  D.C 

Finn  Mm',  .Norway  ' -.. 

John  Movn;ih;in  *  A^s.soriates:  • 

lu-pu'  ::r   .f  I:i,;  .iie.-.ii4,  Djakarta  ' - 

J.ir;.,ii.n  jM    V  >  i.'-s  Celebration  Committee,  Kingston 

Ind';.-tnji  I  )e  ■  ti'ipmeiit  Corp.,  Jamaica 

J  iirs,  li'it.^rt  N     '•  I'fnmark's  Provtncial  Chamber  of  Comnierce,  New  York.. 

JaUiii  iCiein  PuiUc  kelatioris: 

The  Six-iety  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Investments,  *. V'.,  Germany. 

Kiirof»>an  .Xtnmic  Knert;y  Commimity    Bru.ssels 

Kangles.  ('on?t.intlne  N  :  KepnbUc  of  Cuba,  Havana - 

Keuts,  .Vilen  .t  Keats;'  Government  of  Guateniala 

Kee-^tiii.  jMiiii  M 

.\hiiiicry  ijf  \\  ir.  Republic  oC  Peru 

Government  of  Haiti 

Kehr,  Krne.st  A  :  Postal  .Administration  of  Egypt,  Cairo 

Kelly,  N  i.<i>n.  Inc.: 

The  l^evelopment  Board,  Nassau 

Nova  .>c<nia  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Publicity.— 

Itullan  <tat»>  Tourist  Office 

Spanish  National  Tourist  Department 

"i  urinoiith  Ciuiuy  Tourist  Committee,  Nova  Scotia  > 

Incres  Cla.  .Navigacion,  9.K.,  Panami  City  ' 

J.ipan  Travel  Bureau 

Nassau  Vachthaven,  Bahamas 

Cremo  Cheese  Co.,  Denmark  ' 

Lauro  Lines   Naples — 

Burn."!  House,  Ltd  .  Nassau - 

British  Colonial  Hotel,  Nassau 

Klngilom  of  Greece,  N  ational  Tourist  Organization,  Atbeos 

Kfvplian.-^tate  Departmentof  Tourism,  Cairo  ' 

PerretA  Berthoud,  S..\.,  Geneva  ' — 

ilotel  Prince.ss  of  Bermuda  ' - 

United  .\rat>  Touri.st  office -. 

Cabo  Blanco  KL-Jhing  Club,  Peru - 

P$tadale\  illas,  Na.s.sau  ' 

Unjei>u.<s  International  .V.B.,  Stockholm 

It  lUan  Airlines    .   

Ai  Itotmnsporte  Tourtstlco  Espanol,  S.A.,  Madrid 

Jiftui Trade  Center  ' .    - 

Iliria.\ir  Lines,  .New  York 

Jafjan  Camera  Information  and  Serrlce  Center,  New  Y'ork 

Japan  Tourist  .\.s8t)Ciation 

Lytord  Cay  Development  Co.,  Ltd.' 

City  Gift  .Shop,  Nassau  '... - 

Yugixslav  State  Tourist  Office 

Cbristie,  Harold  O - 

Montago  Beach  Hotel,  Na-ssau 

Incres  Line  .\gency.  New  York 

K-"ich  Leave,  Bahamas 

K  ■;;,,  James  P  :  C  .«'  Cuban  Sugar  Council 

Keniiiore  .K.ssociates.  The:  '  The  Jewish  .\gency,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork  and  Jerusalem 

Key,  M.irjorie:  Embassy  o£ Japan 

Keys«T!ine,  Leon  H  :  '  Jean  Richard  Commercial  Counselor,  French  Embassy 

Kinimel,  Clarence  H.;  i  Republic  of  Cuba,  Military  Intelligence  Service,  Havana 

Km-ky,  Joseph:  '  Republic  of  Cuba,  Havana 

Klein  A  Saks:  '  Industrias  tjulmincas  Reunidas,  S.A.,  BriKll 

Klein  A  Saks: 

Mina  Valencia,  Iruguay  ' ; 

Government  of  Guatemala 

Government  of  Haiti  ' _ 

.Vlloisteno  de  Sanidad  y  .\.sistencia  Socuil,  Republic  of  Venezuela  '... 

K"<'hier,  John  T.:  Government  of  Denmark 

krainor,  Charles:  Republic  of  Li lierla,  .Monrovia 

Krinier,  .Marx,  Greenlee  ft  Backus:  Jamaica  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  Kinfston 

Krei.singer,  Robert:  UsJSG  magazine,  Washington,  D.C 

Krocti-Erwin  .VsMx^at«'S,  Inc.:  ' 

Government  of  the  I'nion  of  South  .\frica 

Df.  Carlos  Prio  So<arras. ; 

T.aitman,  Leon:  Government  of  Tunisia 

Lamberton,  Harry  C  : 

Embassy  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 

Tmbassy  of  Czechoslovakia 

Rumanian  Legation  ' 

LandU.  Coen.  Rubin   A   Schwarti:   Netherlands  Oovemment,  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs 

and  Public  Health.  The  Hague 

T-.iw.  Robert  11..  Jr.:   Legation  of  Latvia,  Charge  d' Affairs  and  Counselor,  Washington,  D.C. 

I .  ■•   .f    Lamb  &  Leiby:  '  Republic  of  .\rgentina.  Embassy 

1,.-.  ,  Uiwrence  D.,  Jr  :  ' 

'  ••I'ioTO  Pic-ado  Lara,  Nicararna 

T>«>doro  Piokdo  .Mlchalskl,  .Nicaragua 

I*-jarz8  Mom.  Salvador    Enrt'iue  Lacayo  Farfan,  Costa  Rica 

Lerm.-ui,  I>ouis: 

l'3SR  niuatrated  .Monthly,  Washington,  D.C 

Soviet  Exhibition  of  Science,  Technology  &  Culture,  New  York 

Lever.  .Mieh  w 

Govemn.-       ■  •      •     Kica,  Embassy 

Enib^kssv    ;■  '...  1, 


1965 


$27,  900. 00 


i>.UO().  ou 
IX.  370. 00 

1.  73S.20 
None 

21.074.83 
4, 8»7. 07 


»,UUV.0O 


64.232.  8C 

11,233.66 

lU.  t>H1.35 

21,  lU1.4Ji 

.None 

17.  362.  7« 

1,  145.87 

None 

None 

3.  273. 08 

UO.  41 

4.  7IJ3.  7H 
None 

1.4W.02 
3,-281.32 
1,  553.  ij6 


632.17 

88.  UO 
64*.  74 
15.  752.  SO 
123. 11 
15,  762.  80 
None 
804.66 


10,000.00 


2, 915.  no 

4,500.00 
3,  I4W.  28 


13,280.44 


1.506.50 
9, 999.  96 


4,680.00 

3.  MO.  on 

7. 864.  87 


14, 7WV  21 

7, 864.  87 


None 


135.00 
None 


14,758.95 
None 


t2K.  900  00 
12,059.50 


1,500.00 
2U.0O 


20,000.00 


%  171.  75 

2a  UK  08 

18,041.33 

24,115.  t>3 

.None 

8,024.20 

XU96.(i5 

None 

None 

2,51tx61 

319  Iti 

304.14 

None 

2,5«2.00 

3,450.79 

None 


437.  M 
None 

2, 829.  28 

17  01 

111'.  II 

16,418.79 

85H  52 

1,  702.  98 


1U.67 


37.900.00 

«S,4M.fi6 

3,200.00 

6,000.00 


13,140.15 


10,  500.  00 
4,"3fl6.66 


14,  sm.  97 

9,  v»s.  n 

410.00 


IS,  000. 00 


4,047.64 


11,250.00 
1,000.00 


19»7 


•45,518.43 


37,  789.  70 

103,581.95 

6,  474.  87 


20,000.00 


iiioaoo 

14.40a00 


None 


106.085.48 

21,2»i&.96 

22.  492.  48 

29,503.42 

None 

None 

270.73 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

218.  Ofi 

35. 110 

None 


3U.(H 

.None 
None 
None 
52.34 


1U5.46 


5.  241  32 

1,5U3.M 

None 

86.  4* 

ML  2a 


7,M0.M 
66.454.56 

1.040.00 
6,000.00 


M,  000.00 


10,  500.  00 

"iMo.'ro 


14,708.98 

11.011.81 

None 

Nww 
Nooe 


S.1W.18 


1958 


$1,000.00 

.None 

1.  100.  00 


79, 910.  «2 

98,738.93 

40.  *A\.  66 

lM,iM.OO 

30,000.00 


a8,2H.0« 
29,238.00 


None 


101.348.58 
211.  957.  10 
2l,ftl9.9« 
41,228.17 


is,  050.  60 
541.86 
.None 
I,67&  19 
.None 
191  74 


2, 186.  97 

319  12 

Nooe 

2,378.02 


i,'887"96' 


4.  532.  84 

None 


a8.«0 

7S.U 


7,500.00 

3,'5«au6 


9,6aaas 


11,  r2&.  00 

""8,'275.'o6 


8,471.00 

17.401.98 
12.615.00 


Noae 

None 
6.000.00 


7.UI.82 


1959 


Nane 

KOQQ.ao 

8.700.00 

3,003.35 


1,  676.  79 

109,  979.  46 

69,712.80 

3-2,  893  42 

168.  34«i  54 

61, 410  09 


31, 785.  45 
None 

80,000.00 

i&,oeo.oo 

None 


Non« 


None 

101,  704  87 
30, 187  (12 
ilk  088.  48 
31,888.12 


1^370.12 
745.41 
111.33 


None 
106.13 


None 


2.703  16 

l,iM.27 

2,544  13 
""425.' 56 


1.W8.3S 
'2,'362.'w 


None 
None 

8,758.78 

7,  743.  73 

113.63 

7,5«S.OO 


3, 7la  00 


406. 9D 

102,000.00 

190.000.00 

3,009.00 


13,690.00 

N  one 

5,700.00 


22.000.a> 

IB.  7«1  81 
974. ». 


11.482.43 
U,tBaQ0 


Nooe 

9,  497.  99 
900.00 


Termination. 
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Exhibit  C. —  Table  showing  amounts,  inchtding  fees  and  expenses,  reported  as  r(c>'tt>d  f 


fu: 


and  cititens  whose  registration  statementt  have  been  in  an  actn<t  statiu^  smn  J  a 


i  pri9€UMiU  hy  American  organizations 
1.  /P^#— Continued 


Registrant  and  foreign  principal 


Leyy,  Joseph  M.:  Embassy  of  the  French  Republic 

UljenquUt,  L.  Blaine:  Philippine  Coconnt  Administration,  Maaila,  Carios  P.  Romuk), 

Ambassador 

LInlnger,  Fred  T.:  Republic  of  Liberia,  Monrovia 

I>ockard,  Diana:  '  Embassy  of  Viet  Nam 

Ix)ckett,  Edward  B.:  '  His  Thai  Majesty's  consulate,  Miami 

Low  A  Stone:  Con.<tulate  General  of  the  btate  of  Israel,  Ijos  Angeles 

L.8.8.  .Issoclates:  Association  of  Guatemalan  Sugar  Mills,  Guatemala  City 

Luboshex,  8.  N.,  Ferris:  The  Central  Trust  of  Chiim,  Taiwan  &  New  York 

Lucas.  Scott  W.:  '  Republic  of  Panama 

Lum,  Fairlie  A  Foster:  '  Embassy  of  the  Repubhc  of  Cuba 

Lvnch,  Wilde  A  Co..  Inc.: 

Central  Electrica  De  Furnas,  S.A..  Rio  De  Janeiro - 

CentraL'-  Electrica  De  Mines  Oerais,  S.A.,  Brazil. , 

Cdmpanhia  Hidro  Eh-ctrica  Do  Sao  Francisco,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Paraguayan  Road  Commission 

Corporadon  De  Obras  Saniurias  De  Asuncion,  Paraguay 

ComWon  De  Obras  Del  Aeropuerto  I>e  .\<!undon,  Paraguay 

LyoM,  Thoma.s  E.:  Colon  Free  Zone,  Panama 

MacOscken.  Collins  A  Whitney:  Compagnie  Aramayo  de  Mines  en  Bolivie,  Geneva 

Madden.  Murdaugh  S.:  Embassy  of  Saudi  .Arabia 

Major,  Dale  R  :  OHice  of  the  President,  Luis  A.  Somota,  Government  of  Nicaragua 

Marcold,  Stella:  > 

J.  Wlnterhalter,  Yugoslav  Information  Centw 

Fayex  Sayegh.  Arab  Information  Center 

Marias,  Joseph  F.:  '  Comi)anla  Maritlma.  .Manila 

Martial  4  Co..  Inc  :  ' 

In.iUtuto  Urasilelro  de  Ca/e,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Alitalia.  .New  York     .-. 

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Cube  

Mission  of  Ecuador  to  the  Inlted  Nations 

Mai  Rogel.  Inc  : 

Oflicr  of  Public  Information  of  the  ReiiObllc  of  Korea,  Seoul  

The  Minister  of  Foreign  ReUitions  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  Managua 

McBryde.  F.  Webster:  Miguel  Ydigora.s  i"uentes,  tluatemala   

McCarthy.  .Matthew  E.:  Repubhc  of  the  Philippines 

McI>onm'll  A  Slattcry:  '  Commercial  Office  of  the  Embassy  of  Spain 

McI>onnell.  Joseph:  '  Trans[>ortes  Maritlmos  .Mexicanos,  8. A.,  Mexico  City 

Mclaughlin,  Charles  A.:  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

.Mc.Mahon,  Patrick:  ' 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala  City  and  Embassy 

Renubllc  of  Guatemala     

Mel  Aaams  A  Associates.  Inc  : 

Aeriinte  Eireann  TU  .  Dublin  ' - 

Shannon  Free  Airport  Development  Co.,  Ireland  ' 

Shannon  Airport,  Ireland  ' 

LInea  Aeropostal  Venetolana 

Meyer.  Hermlne  II  :  Embassy  of  Switzerland 

Mtchle.  Allan  A.:  Embassy  of  Ghana 

.Mtntter,  George  J.:  '  Government  of  Turkey,  Ankara... 

Moment.  Samuel:  Government  of  Jamaica 

Mo.«s,  Edward  K  : 

Republic  of  Liberia,  Monrovia  ' - 

Embassy  of  India 

Government  of  Italy 

Government  of  Ghana , 

Republic  of  the  Sudan 

Mun.<(on.  William  II  :  '  Dominican  Republic,  Cludad  TrujUlo 

Nash.  Ahem  A  Abell:  '  Government  of  Switzerland _ 

National  Counsel  Associates:  Movtmlento  de  Llberacion  Dominicans  de  la  Union  Patriotica 

Domlnicana  y  demas  Organiiaclones  Asocladas.  Havana 

Newoomb-Oram  International  Corp. : '  State  of  Vietnam,  Saigon 

Nichols  A  Peters:  '  Israel  Government  Tourist  Office.  New  York 

Nordllnger,  RIegelman,  Benetar  A  Chamey:  Republic  of  China.  Taipei... 

North  Pacific  Consultants:  '  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Jamalc&n  Government 

O'Donnell.  John  A.:  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  .Manila 

O'Dunne.  Eugene.  Jr.:  ' 

Government  of  Peru,  Embassy 

Comite  de  Pro<luctores  de  Anicar,  Lima „ 

Socledad  .Nacional  de  Pesqueria,  Lima 

Regie  Nationale  des  I'sines  Renault,  France  ' 

Socieda<l  Nacional  de  .Mineria  y  Petroles  i 

Omelia  A  Kaye: 

Gubbius  A  Co.,  Lima    

Certain  Latin  American  persons  and  firms  on  pt.  I  of  proclaimed  list. 
O'Neall,  Charles  F.:'  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  of  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala  ■ 

Osherman,  Jack  A.:  Haitian  Government     ., 

Overseas  Management  Services,  Inc.:  Colon  Free  Zone,  Panama 

Pan-.'VmericHn  Public  Relations.  Ltd.:  ' 

Dominican  Republic.  Cludad  Tnijillo 

Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  TrujiUo,  Ciudad  Trujillo 

Republic  of  Pakistan 

Patricia  Dickerman,  Inc.:  Japan  Airlines,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo 

Paulino,  Manuel:  Partido  Domlnicana,  Ciudad  Trujillo - 

Pehle,  I>esser.  .Mann,  Riemer  A  Luxford: 

Government  of  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade  and  Embassy  « 

City  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland - 

Government  of  France.  Paris 

Government  of  Jamaica.  Kingston  ' 

Etibank.  Ankara. 


1956 


$12,000.00 


1,550.00 
13, 323. 81 


200  00 
150  00 

8,  876.  04 


1966 


$12, 000. 00 


None 


2,016.00 

5,000.00 


13,735.50 


36,666.63 


7,200.00 
None 


20,000.00 


0,600.00 


20,000.00 


None 


70.00 
4,000.00 


1867 


$12,000.00 
None 


1,500.00 


7,846.55 
10,050.11 


23,091.61 


1968 


$19,200.00 

4,000.00 
None 


6.417  57 

5.000.00 

17,500.00 


21.608.54 

2,000.00 

None 


2,400.00 
7,200.00 

21,000.00 


466.66 


20,000.00 


18,  537. 97 


16, 000. 00 


14, 083  00 
1,700.00 


20,022.92 


6,500.00 
8, 166.  71 


El  Salvador  >. 


Government  of  Cuba  and  agencies  or  instrumentalities  tliereof 

Comision  Ejecutiva  Hidroelectrica  del  Rto  Lempa  (OfldnU  Arbitraje), 

Pan  American  Union  Economic  A  Social  Council  ' - 

Philip  M    Bottfeld.  Inc.:  Haitian  Tourist  Board.  Port-au-Prince 

Phillips   Wendell:  Sultan  Said  bin  Taimur  of  Muscat  and  Oman 

Pierson.  Ball  A  Dowd:  '  Ro>-al  Thailand  Irrigation  Dejwrtment.  Bangkok 

Plerson,  Ball  A  Dowd    Metropolitan  Electricity  .\uth<^irity.  Bangkok 

P.  K.  Macker  A  Co.:  Victorian  Promotion  Tmst  Fund.  Melbourne - 

Public  Relations  Associates  International:  '  Republic  of  Haiti.  Port-au-Prince — 

Quinn.  Arthur  L. :  Asociacion  de  Colonos  de  Cuba.  Havana  A  Asoclacion  Nacional  de 

Hacendados  de  Cuba,  Havana - 

Rapaport,  Frederick    .Austrian  Federal  Ministrj' of  Finance 

Rasponi  Associate*!.  Inc.    Iranian  Information  Center.  New  York 

Rengers.  Daniel  D   W.;  '  Eml>assy  ol  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 

Rips.  Serge  ' 

Government  of  Thailand.  Bangkok 

Republic  of  Haiti,  President  and  Ambassador  ' 


2, 861. 81 


12,000.00 
None 
None 
None 


None 


6,000.00 

79,029.87 
3,000.00 


8,500.00 
16,  433.  71 

1,500.00 


7,200.00 


3,000.00 


1,200.00 


1,200.00 
13, 833. 90 


25, 020.  76 
20,000.00 


5,053.85 
1,845.50 


12, 970. 26 


12,000.00 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None 


13, 200. 00 


60,853.93 


6,000.00 

13. 199. 67 

1.500.00 

67.25 


27, 353.  76 


125. 000. 00 


None 
14, 000. 00 

12,000.00 
None 
None 
362.50 


60.000.00 
15. 000. 00 
10. 000. 00 


None 
None 


.200.00 


2,000.00 

24  ,138.  76 
200  00 
None 


3,000.00 
8,608.45 


5,500.00 

8,088.14 
29.801.33 
74. 164.  62 

1.502.87 

1.250.00 
14,863.36 

2,000.00 


10, 147. 74 


6,500.00 

7,966.00 

122.00 


3,136.00 


None 


1%  000. 00 

None 

None 

8,458.27 

None 


11, 


750.00 
None 
None 
None 


725.00 
2,000.00 


None 

"soi^moo 


61, 16Z  97 


None 
6.396.09 


43.303.29 


12,000.00 
None 


None 


^  Termination. 


1950 


$19, 200.  00 

4,000.00 
None 


350.44 

.None 

2,535.69 


3.928.85 

3. 753.  42 

2,  295  05 

None 

1,895.90 

600.00 

14. 470. 93 

5,355.31 

650  60 

None 


15,000.00 

12,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,500.00 

5,000.00 
-None 
-None 
None 


12,000  00 


12. 725.  64 

None 

None 

None 

3,400.00 

13.  500  00 


6.800.00 


34,  416. 08 

1,  580. 13 

614  00 

638.40 


2,000.00 


10,  ISO.  50 

"26."926."66 

3,600.00 

13,391.66 

None 


None 


7,000.00 
687.90 


9,933.25 
None 


2,293.75 
None 


7,500.0 
7,736.30 


None 

None 

4.217.49 

1.000.00 

43, 859. 01 


17,863.50 

12,000.00 

None 
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Tnhip  xhonnng  nmnHrtt%,  inrl  uding  f-^fg  nnd  rTj>^nx^ii,  rfp,,ricd  at  n  cfiv  d  frirn  forfiqn  principals  by  American  (trganizationt 
and  citizens  rrhnx'  r'^atralion  ttaterrientt  have  been  tn  an  activt  status  since  Jan.  1,  1955 — Coatinaed 


Registrant  snd  (breign  prtneipftl 


Robert  R.  Nathan   V-t^o.-i  itc^: 

Fmba.vsy  of  isr.i.  i,  >  .ovt^rnment  of  I.'»rael  Supply  Mission 

Oovprnment  of  the  Cnion  of  Burma 

F.iiiha.-vsy  of  \'ietnaiii    ....... 

Nfi!ional  K;«iria(is  of  ColofnY>ia 

Jfwi>ih  A^pney  for  ['alestlne  ' 

Robin.'ion,  Harold  H  ;  '  ('hin«*se  Nationftlij't  (k)vemn>ent,  Taipei.. 

Ro^lenbere.  Rot)ert  Ri:  Oovemineat  of  the  Dominican  Repuhlic,  Ciudad  Tnijllk) 

Koi)S<>vplt.  Kr.inlclin  D  .  Jr.,  C'larte,  Charles  Patrick:  '  QoTernjnent  of  tbe  Oominioan  R«- 
IHiiiiic.  Cuidafl  TrujlUo 

Kxi?»*velt,  ^umiiipr"*  <t  Hamilton,  Inc.:  '  Republic  of  Haiti,  Port-au-Prinee 

Ki-^j.  John  C  :  Aly  -^    Khan.  Reftresentative  of  Paki.stan  to  the  U.N 

Ross.  Leo:  '  Pressattach*^,  Union  of  .-(outh  Africa 

Ruiaanian-.\meripan  Publishing  .\s."«ocjation: ' 

Committee  for  the  Cultural  Establishment  of  tbe  Rumanian  Peoples  Republic,  Bucba- 

rc<;t..  

Cjrtimex,  Bucharest 

KjAf,  Janice  H  ■  1  His  Thai  Majesty's  Embawy  and  Miami  consulate 

Kiya!.  K  ngil,  Harris  (<;  Caskcy;  '  The  Republic  of  Korea... 

Hoy  ]ipr:ui.''l  Co  ,  Inc.: 

"F"'i(>r:il  K»"!)nbllc  of  rrerniany.. „ 

>''iro!*';^n  Kronomic  Commuitity 

Ki  l;i  k.  Air.ert  J      Republic  of  Liberia 

Kitherforl,  Richard  C:  '   Republic  of  HalM 

Ky  m,  rhirl(~<  E  ,  Jr.    '   Fidel  Caatro,  Havaua 

f  tchf  *  J-icfitx!    (roverTiment  of  Veoeiitela 


luiuel  H,  .-^td vi.sk y  A  \s,-<)(.iateB,  Inc.: 
I'nlted  States  rnban  Suear  C^ouncil. 


National  Cubnii  Sugar  Mill  Owners  Association  A  Cob^  Bugar  Cane  Growers  Aas»- 
ri.it  ion 

Bjtnco  -N'acional  d«  Cuba. 

.5  iruicrs,  'frvivell.'.  Whitlock  &  Markey: '  Arab  Information  Center 

P  itlerle^.  liroAn  ^  Cherbonnier: 

Elitorwl  (nama,  C  {)or  A.,  Ciudail  Trujillo... 

Astilleros  l>ominicanos  Gibbs,  Cluda<l  Trujillo  ' 

Linea.t  .\re,i.s   le  Nicaracua,  Manama  ' 

S  lyers,  E!li.'«eva   .   Japan  External  Trade  Recovery  Organisation  and  Japan  Trade  Center. 
^CJlli(•r,  Hutier  A  .\.'«.s(x'iales:  ' 

Reputh'    ;f  Lifierla.  Monrovia 

Fr!;^is,-.y  of  Ethiopia 

Kmb-^'^'y  of  Austria  '■ 

Embassy  of  fhp  Rp!>ublic  of  Indoneste  ' 

Schaumt'uruer.  NUi  M..  Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  President  of  Ouatemala 

Scott.  Rohcrt  iMy    ' 

F.thinpiaii  i.iovemnient.  .Kddis  .\baba _ 

Imperial  F.thiopiiii  i  r  iv.'riinient,  .Vddis  .\b8ba 

l:!Uicriil  ?:thiopian  <  lovprnnient,  .^ddis  .Ababa 

?  ■ott,  %V;isou  it  -Vssoci  ite.s:  ■ 

tiovtv:;:!:t'rit  of  '>'!  itemala,  Guatemala  City  ' 

Linp)  \ero[>ostal  V  eneailana,  Caracas 

Sfier, 'if'rhar  1  H  ■  f'rfrTTuui  Embassy 

.^••Ifi  t  .M.iiazines,  lac. 

Kinh-i.^isy  of  the  U  .-^  S  K . 

Ernbi,-v<y  of  the  PolLsh  I'.'ople's  Republic 

Soh-airp  A  \,ce.  lac 

P  m  American  roffpc  Bureau 

rruve-Tiriifrit  of  Bolivia  ' _. 

Shannon.  Palmer  S     Canadian  .National  Extiibition  Association.  Toronto 

Shaw.  Putnian,  Potts  t  .M.iechlinp:  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

Suna,  John  R  .  Jr  :  ■  Emhas.sy  of  the  Union  of  .South  .\frica 

Pkad  len.  .\r(>s  *  Slate   '  The  .Mutawakelite  Kingdom  of  Yemen 

SKptly,  John  T, 

Maj    Fide!  (■i.s-tr'i,  ri  iv.na 

Jorep  I.,)  uiitm a,  H  iva:i  i     

S-r.itr..  Aian  Dexter    i  onsulafe  treneral  of  Japan,  New  York 

Sndth.hart.  t'iyde  >  i  :  '  to vernment  of -Nicaragua 

touineru  .\dvernsmg,  Inc.:  ' 

Cuban  Tourist  Commission,  Havana 

Presidente  Hotel,  Havana 

V'edailo  Hotel 

SixMjfs.  P   f"art«T   ■  Pakistan  Information  Service,  Washlnf>ton,  D.C 

>;'»'n'-pr.  WiHiarri  H     '  F,mba.ssy  of  the  Reptjblic  of  Indonesia 

.>l«in  .M.krK;i.-i<n  i  .\ssociates:  '  Arab  States  delegations  otBce.  New  York       

Standard  Public  Relations  Service,  Inc.: '  Cuban  Tourist  Commission  and  Embassy  of 

the  Republic  of  Cuba _. _ 

Stanley  .Nea!  l*roduclions.  Inc.:  'Arab  States  delegations  office.  New  York 

Stavislcy.  Samuel  B.:  ' 

National  Cuban  Supar  .Mill  Owners  Association  &  Cuban  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Havana 

United  States  Cubiin  Susar  Council,  W  ashineton,  D.C 

Companla  TextOera  .^mruanabo.  S.K.,  Havana  ' 

Banco  .N'acional  de  Cuba,  Havana. 

Steele,  Raymond  E.:  Japan  Export  Frozen  Tnna  Pnxiucts  .AssociatiOD  A  Japan  FroeeB 

Food  Exporters  .\«sociation.  Tokyo 

Stephen  tioerl  Associates,  Inc.: 

<;erman  Tourist  Information  OtUce,  New  York 

Caribbean  Tourist  .\ssociation,  New  York  ' 

Oovemnient  Tourist  Hiirtau.  Ceylon 

Trtnidiwl  and  Tobago  Tourist  Board 

Stitt  <t  Hpmmendinsrrr:  Embassy  of  Japan.  Washtnirton.  D.C 

As.sociation  to  acinire  compensation  for  damaire*  prior  to  peace  treaty,  Okinawa  and 
the  Relief  .\ssociation  for  Okinawa  and  OGA  i^awara,  Tokyo  

Japan  Canned  Foods  Exporters  Association,  Tokyo  ' 

Stitt.  Nelson  A  :  ' 

F.riibu-ssy  of  Jafian 

Council  for  Improi.i'<l  United  States-Japanese  Trade  Relations 

Stuart.  John:   Embjis-sy  of  the  Polish  Peoi>les"  Repubbc 

Surrey,  Karasik.  Gould  &  Efron:  ' 

Coinision  de  T>cfpnsa  de  .\rucar  y  Fotnento  de  la  Caoa,  Dominican  Repnbbe 

Embe.'ssy  of  Surpfien _ 

.-^•A.ir.son.  K    H:  Republic  of  Venezuplii,  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Hydrocarbons,  Caracas... 

Sydney  S.  Baron  4  Co  :  '  Dominican  RepnWtc 

Tanaka.  11.  William' 

Frnbiis-^y  of  Jaf>nn  . 

Japan  Canred  Tnna  Kx[)orlerN  A.<!soe1ation,  Tokr©  ' _ 

Teller.  Judd  L.  :     Dr.  Nahum  Ooldmann,  \\orld  Zionist  OrganiiaUoa.._. 

1  Termination. 
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TabU  showing  amounts,  including  fees  and  eivenscs,  reported  as  recfived  from  foreign  principals  by  American  organizations 
and  citizens  whose  registration  statements  have  been  in  an  active  status  since  Jan.  1,  1955 — Continued 


Becistrant  and  foreign  prindpa 

IS5A 

1966 

1957 

1958 

1969 

Tei  McOrary.  Inc    • 

Government  of  Argentina.  Ambassador . 

None 

$15  000.00 

Government  of  Kl  Salvador .    .„ . 

10.  000. 00 

Gy^lo  TlMiniliiji,  rp'irp.si-jiLutiv*  o^  1^^  r>al&t  I,»nia 

Tolwilowsky.  Edwin:  .\it««  Films,  Inc..  California       





, 

------ 

i,5oaoo 

7,911.79 

Towiiley.  I  pdike.  Carter  &.  Rogers:  '  Dominican  Republic  Information  Center,  New  York 

85,145.34 

02.50 

375.00 
200.00 
225.00 
375.00 
375.00 
135.00 
150.00 

Travi  1  .Associations.  Inc.:  > 

British  H'>ndurus  Government . 

Windsor  HotJ'l,  Nassau . ........ .. .... 

Santa  Maria  del  .Mar  Apartment  Hotel,  Cuba 

Cul>an  Totirloi  Commislrton .        . 

Transportes  Aeros  Nadonales  8J1.,  Tan,  Honduras 

P.  i:  O.  Bteanutup  Co..  Liberia 

Fort  George  lIoU.  .  British  Ilondum.'^     

Travel  Development  Corp    i  Nstional  Tourist  OfUce  of  Haiti,  Port-au-Prince 

$9,999.96 

1,333  33 

Trian,  Dimltris  J  :  Grei'k  Uovernnient,  Ministo'' of  Coordination,  Atheiw 

None 
4,975.96 

None 
None 
285.00 
None 

None 

U.S.  Commercial  A  Distribution  Corp.;  '  Olaaaexport.  Pra^nie    

NoiM 

None 
None 

United  Statcs-Ar»l>- Asian  Institute,  Ino.: 

I>"ague  of  .Arab  States  ' 

Saudi  Arabia 

None 

United  Arab  Ke|>ubUc_    

None 

Jordan .    .. ..    .. 

None 

Sudan 

250.00 

Unlt<'d  States-Cuban  Sufar  Council:  Member  companies  owning  or  operating  sugar  prop- 
ertieelnCuba 

133,420.98 

206,965.62 

109. 294. 38 

3Z880.00 

None 

73.433.77 

87,000.00 

None 

94.299.17 

United  States-Japan  Trade  Council:  Japan  Trade  Promotion  Office 

14Z557.33 

I'nited  States  Navigation  Co.,  Inc.:  Federal  Oovornment  of  West  Germany . .. 

None 

Universal  Public  Relations,  Inr    >  Republic  of  Korea,  Seoul 

21,128.78 

Unlreraa)  Reseanh  A  Consultants,  liii  :  ' 

Arab  StatM  IX-lei;ati<jna  OfBce  ' 

2,067.04 

1.613.00 

160.00 

9.000.00 

27,456  05 

None 

12.022.00 

IT.  522  45 

4.  fi50.no 

3,300.00 

Republic  of  F.gvpt  '     .. . . .. -....„.... ..... 

Republic  of  VetH'imda  '     .     ..... 

3.000.00 
6.200.00 

Republic  of  Cuba 

15,233  05 

IV  Anti-Communist  Congress,  Guatemala 

None 

Vavin.  Inc.: 

.Ministry  of  Information  and  Tourism  of  the  Shariflan  Empire  of  Morocco 

7, 616. 30 

French  Government  ToiirlM  flfhc*-.  New  York 

48.  612.  16 

Viiiocour,  S    M  :  Koreuii  Iiifuruiatiou  Snrvioe.  Inc,  Seoul .  -. . 

0.800.00 
6,104.36 

9,300.00 
6,600.00 

6, 070.  85 
2,950.00 

7.179.20 

\i.sson.  .Anatole:  8|ianish  (Joveriiiwnt.  Ministry  oi  Information,  Madrid 

2,000  00 

\  on  Blomberg,  W.  Frao'"  Ijuidimiannschaft  Ostpreussen,  Qermany ;.. 

780.00 

W.  F.  Lane  Agency.  '  Cuban  Government.  Havana ..'. 

39,166.65 
14.500.00 

1.833.33 

32.317.65 

29,702.37 

None 

Wachtell,  Manhetm  A  Oronf:  Ropuhllc  of  .Austria,  \ienna.. 

S,00liL00 

23.447.28 

WaCK.  Alfred:  '  Goveramaot  of  the  Philippines,  Manila 

.None 

Walsh.  Bailey:  (ioverunu'nt  of  .Nicaragua.  Managua j 

Ward  A  Ward:  Venezuelan  Emba.ssy                                     .     ,. . 

Noae 

None 

None 

None 
8,43163 

Washington  Service  Associates:  Argentine  Ooverameat  Oil  FMds  Comminiaa  Is  tbe 
United  States,  .New  York 

3,000.00 
2,000.00 

2.400.00 
None 

2.700.00 
None 

1,  100. 00 
None 

1,200.00 

Wattawa,  John: 

Finska  Angfartvge  Aktiebolaget.  Helsingfors 

None 

Suftung.  Jn|r.,  \  adui,  Liechtenstein  .            .   ...                  .... 

15,000.00 

18,000.00 

Wt-aver  A  Van  Koughnet- 

Haffl'iel  OtfMi  4i  M^^rii  Bl^p^.  Toronto 

32,283.52 
None 
None 

6,  142.30 

«%  Oil  79 

Titan  Petroleuw  f'orp     It'l     T(K-^nto 

10,000.86 

.\tteca  Films,  Inc..  and  .Meifllms,  Inc.,  I.oe  Angeles  ' 

lU,  000. 00 

Well,  OoUhal  A  Mangea: 

AbaS.  Eban.  Amba.<tsador  of  L^rm-l  ' 

10,017.34 

10,124.73 

9,  fta.  78 

2,431.55 

GoTemment  of  Israel,  Tel  .Aviv 

Abraham  HamM>n,  Ambassador  of  Israel 

Wendell  P.  Collqp  Co.: 

Companla  Su'l  .American  de  Vapores,  New  York         ...              ... 

---.,-— 

4.  203.  76 

2I..'iin  26 

2;<l,231.52 

ts,  481.  46 

None 

568.35 

Barbados  Publicity  Committee.  B.W.I 

7,388.36 

^  6,  i«5  18 

8. 784.  98 

v.(mn 

Aaroriaa  Naclonales  de  l>)k)mbia.  New  York - 

3o.  57i  82 

Argentine  State  Line    New  York 

3,  5B1.  87 

"''    OLTWlU 

44.003.tt 

8.061.56 

C/ompania  Mexicanade  .Avlacion,  S.A  ,  .Mexioo 

10.  nio  52 

Colombian  .National  Tourist  l)oard..     .....                     ...          ... 

» 

None 

3  r^  w 

Costa  Rica.  C  A..  Edmond  Gerli.  Mario  Echandt,  President 

Ni.TlC 

Trinidad  A  Tobago  Tourist  Board,  B  W  I." 

24,791.44 

21,8(H.a0 

1.877.21 
2,925.00 

Went  worth,  John  B  :  Einba.ssy  of  Japan 

6,«7aoo 

6,875.00 

William  J.  Burns  Internatioual  Detective  .Agency,  Inc.,  Tbe  Venezuelan  EmbaMy 

sno.oo 

Williams,  Jay  Jerome:  Bm baas v  of  Korea      .   ...'.' J 

Willis,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  Oo^Temment  of  Haiti,  Port-au-Prince 

WOson  A  Pryor   '  Euibu-ssy  of  the  Union  of  Burma „ 

Win  Nathan.wn  A  Associates.  Inc    ' 

Maurlcio  HochschUd  8.A..M.I.,  New  York 

9,000.00 

None 

52.  721. 06 

12,000.00 

4,'566.'66' 

41,811.18 

12,000  00 
None 

IZOOO.OO 
51, 139. 24 

12,000  00 
None 

17, 717. 19 

28,000.00 

18,000.00 

Cie   .Araiiiayo  tie  .Mines en  Bolivia.  New  York.       ... 

Worton,  Cllne  A  Manker:  Republic  of  Cuba,  Havana 

3,000.00 

World  Information:  '  Arab  Information  Center,  New  York . 

16,800.58 

6.039.25 

Ntwie 

7,500.00 

Young,  Richard: 

Government  of  .Saudl  Arabia . 

35,  l.«.  55 

24.000.00 

6,600.00 

10.  589  24 
9.000.00 

10.  376.  76 
0,829.33 

None 

Oovemmenl  of  Honduras    Tl 

None 

Gffi'emT|7,.nt  of  J^pan  ' 

'  Termination. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Prc-^ident. 
there  is  a  lot  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  about  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  lot  they  do  not 
know. 

I  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor,  and  particularly 
member.s  of  the  Senatr  .'\ppropriat:on.'^ 
Committep  and  of  \\\e  Senate  Foreign 
Relation.^  C^")rr.m:ttee  v,.»-:o  are  charped 
with  re,9pon.^;bi!;ty  in  the.se  inatler-s,  to 
examine  tfn.^  entire  .suuat um 

Now.  Mr,  President,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  and  in  the  intere.^t  of  accuracy, 
CVii  — ^y7 


I  ask  unanimous  OODMUt  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  letter  adfJressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Oordon  R  Clapp,  pre.sident,  E>evelopment 
&  Re. sources  Corp 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DrvFI  nrMFN'T  &•    Rr.SOT-'irrs    CnRP 

.W-."  Yi.'k    .V  Y     Ju'xc  i:^.  1961 . 
}{    ::    .*.-,  ;iRFw  F    Schcieppe'L, 
.<-V'ic:.','   n^.r'r  Build:ng , 
Wa^h  Tngtnn  .    DC 

Df.ab  Senatob:  The  Congressi.^nai.  Record 
'■J  June  1,  1961,  at  pace  8607  reports  you  as 
gtatinc  that  arrordlng  to  a  report  of  the  At- 


tomaj  OVkBtal,  the  Development  &  Re- 
sources Corp.  received  from  the  Government 
of  Iran  fees  totaling  $78  mil'.iun  d'ur::-g  the 
period  1956  through  1960 

Yv'U  mentioned  that  you  h.-id  cieterminra 
tills  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a'ter  reaaing  nu 
article  dated  June  2,  1961,  m  a  Wri.sh::iK't  ni 
newsletter  known  as  Human  Events  wi.irh 
you  Inserted  m  the  Record  oI  June  I  lis  a 
part  of  your  remark..^. 

As  president  of  the  corporation  to  -which 
you  refer  I  wish  to  correct  the  error  into 
which   you  have  lnad^■erte^■t'.y  been  led. 

It  1?  not  true  that  this  c'rporat!  >n  has  re- 
ceived fees  of  $78  million  from  the  I.-anlan 
Government. 
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From  the  beginning  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Iranian  Government  In  1956  until 
December  31,  1960,  our  total  fees  (meaning 
profit  or  compensation  over  and  above  costs) 
have  amounted  to  less  than  1^2  percent  of 
the  figure  you  cite 

In  referring  to  "fees"  of  $78  million  you 
cited  as  the  source  of  your  statement  the 
report  of  the  Attorney  General  Perhaps 
you  were  referring  to  the  "Report  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Administration  uf  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  ns  amended, 
for  the  period  January  1,  1955,  t  i  December 
31.  1959"  of  June  196o' 

Appendix  VT  of  that  report,  at  p.  332,  is 
a  "Table  showing  amounts  including  fees 
and  expenses  reported  as  received  from  for- 
eign principals"  by  registrants  under  the 
act.  If  this  IS  your  s<::urce  -f  reference,  the 
omission  In  your  statement  '  f  the  Attorney 
General's  characterization  of  the  multl-mll- 
lion-doUar  amounts  you  cite  presents  a  very 
misleading  Implication  which  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  possibly  have  intended. 

The  funds  received  by  Development  &  Re- 
sources Corp  from  the  Government  of  Iran 
a-e  received  under  contracts  with  the  Plan 
Organization  of  that  Government.  These 
contracts  are  on  file  with  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  The  funds  are  Iranian 
Government  funds  They  are  received  by 
us.  In  amounts  agreed  upon,  to  commit 
and  disburse  them  on  account  of  expenses, 
including  fees,  for  the  execution  for  that 
Government  of  a  development  program, 
authorized  by  that  Government  In  the 
Khuzestan  region  of  Iran  This  corporation 
was  requested  and  retained  by  the  Plan  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  Iran  in 
1966  to  provide  technical  and  managerial 
assistance  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  this 
development  program  TTis  as.signment  has 
been  an  Important  part  of  the  corporation's 
work  since  that  time 

All  the  sums  received  by  this  corporation 
from  the  Iranian  Government  in  the  5 
years  involved.  1956  through  1960,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sum  of  $993,750  in  fees  for 
this  corporation,  have  thus  been  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Iranian  Government 
and  expended  by  this  corporation  on  behall 
of  that  Government. 

Pursuant  to  our  contracts  with  the  Iranian 
Government,  the  corporation  submits  semi- 
annually to  Iranian  authorities  a  certified 
independent  audit  report  covering  all  ex- 
penditures the  corporation  makes  from  the 
Iranian  funds  entrusted  to  it  for  work  au- 
thorized by  and  performed  for  Iran  This 
independent  audit  report  Is  prepared  by  the 
firm  of  auditors,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros  &  Mont- 
gomery and  Its  International  affiliate,  Coopers 
&  Lybrand 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  nrj'e  that  the 
funds  thus  devoted  by  the  Governnie:.i  of 
Iran  to  the  work  It  h.=u=;  a.s.'; tinned  to  this 
corpxDratlon.  except  for  the  foreign  exchange 
loaned  in  mid-1960  by  the  In'ernanonal  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  the 
Goverrunent  of  Iran,  are  a  portion  of  Iran's 
oil  revenues  which  the  Government  of  Iran 
allocates  to  its  internal  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  loan  a^eement  between  the  Wwrld 
Bank  and  the  Government  of  Iran  provides 
•  43  million  available  as  required  during  the 
construction  of  the  Dez  Dam  multipurpose 
water  control  project.  Including  the  start  of 
a  substantial  Irrigation  development,  the 
construction  of  transmission  lines,  rehabili- 
tation of  local  electric  distribution  systems, 
etc.  The  loan  Is  repayable  In  25  years  plus 
annual  Interest  at  6 '4  percer. ' 

The  Khuzestan  region  comprises  an  area 
of  some  58.000  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  24  mllUoi;  The  plan 
prepared  and  now  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction or  operation  Includes  a  dam  for 
power.  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  related 
purposes;   power  transmission  and  local  dis- 


tribution systems;  establishment  or  encour- 
agement of  local  miU:ufacturing  and  proc- 
essing industries;  expanded  a^lcultural  pro- 
duction. Including  a  sugarcane  plantation 
and  refinery;  and  the  task  of  training  local 
p>ersonnel  to  operate  and  manage  these  un- 
dertakings. The  corporation  was  also  as 
signed  direct  responsibility  for  managing  and 
supervising,  on  behalf  of  Plan  Organization 
of  Iran,  the  execution  of  the  projects  to  be 
undertaken  within  the  authorized  develop- 
ment scheme. 

The  corporation's  work  in  Iran  is  carried 
out  by  the  corporation's  Khuzestan  Devel- 
opment Service,  staffed  by  some  100  profes- 
sional technical  and  managerial  people,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Americans,  and  1,000 
Iranian  nationals.  The  consultants  and  con- 
tractors we  employ  In  Iran  Include  experi- 
enced Dutch.  English.  Italian.  American,  and 
Iranian  firms.  In  total,  as  of  now.  a  force 
of  some  4,800  Including  4,100  Iranian  na- 
tionals are  at  work  In  Iran  In  this  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  In  the  Interest 
of  accuracy,  you  may  wish  to  put  this  letter 
into  the  Record  so  that  whoever  may  be  In- 
terested may  be  correctly  informed  of  the 
facts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gordon  R.  Clapp. 

President. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
GARRISON  DIVERSION  IRRIGA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UP- 
PER MISSOURI   RIVER  BASIN 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  North 
Dakota  had  a  red  letter  day  today. 
There  was  great  satisfaction,  if  not  ju- 
bilation, upon  receiving  the  word  that 
President  Kennedy  had  endorsed  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  in  a  news  re- 
lease today. 

An  endorsement  of  this  kind  is  almost 
unprecedented.  It  gives  the  project  a 
tremendous  boost  and  underscores  the 
President's  determination  to  expand  wa- 
ter resources  development.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  realizing  our  dream  of 
a  Garrison  diversion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  White  House  press  re- 
lease printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whiti:  House.  June  21,  1961. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  today  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion Irrigation  development  In  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Basin.  Administration  ap- 
proval of  the  project  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  the  form  of  a  report  from  Secretary 
Stewart  Ddall  and  by  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  by  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Power  Kenneth  Holum. 

The  Irrigation  project,  located  principally 
In  North  Dakota,  will,  when  completed,  en- 
able the  farmers  of  the  area  to  diversify 
their  crops  and  as  a  consequence  stabilize 
the  economy  of  the  region.  Completion  of 
the  project,  to  serve  250,000  acres  Initially, 
will  not  bring  additional  land  Into  crop  pro- 
duction, but  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
area's  farmers  to  change  from  dry  farming 
of  wheat  which  Is  In  surplus  to  varied  crops 
Including  those  which  will  support  cattle 
raising  and  yield  higher  Incomes. 

The  Garrison  diversion  for  Irrigation  was 
authorized  nearly  17  years  ago.  Since  then 
most  of  the  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  feature  of  the  project  have  been  con- 
structed with  a  I06S  of  valuable  fertile  farm- 


land in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
Action  on  the  Irrigation  project  would  ful- 
fill a  longstanding  obligation  to  the  people 
of  these  States.  More  land,  now  dry  farmed, 
would  be  Irrigated  to  replace  the  fertile  lands 
that  have  been  submerged.  The  project  wlU 
also  provide  the  area  with  valuable  fish  and 
wildlife  and  other  recreational  benefits. 

In  commenting  on  the  project,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  statement:  "As  In- 
dicated In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources,  'wise  Investment  in  a  re- 
source program  today  will  return  vast  divi- 
dends tomorrow,  and  failures  to  act  now  may 
be  opportunities  lost  forever.'  The  Garrison 
diversion  project  Is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  principle.  The  Investment  to  be  made 
now  In  the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  will 
In  the  future  bring  to  the  people  of  the  D«- 
kotas  and  the  Nation  at  large  great  benefits 
In  the  form  of  a  sound  agricultural  economy, 
improved  recreational  facilities,  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  the  region  will  be 
able  to  retain  and  support  Its  greatest  re- 
source, the  young  people  who  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  forced  to  leave  farms  In  the 
areas  In  alarming  numbers," 

The  cost  of  the  stage  of  the  Garrison  di- 
version unit  proposed  for  construction 
would  be  9183  million  to  be  expended  over  a 
period  of  10  or  more  years. 


THE  NO.  1  PUBLIC  ENEMY: 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  almost 
2  years  ac;o  I  made  the  statement  that 
the  No.  1  public  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  domestic  scene,  is  In- 
flation. With  the  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  some  of  our  manufacturers, 
with  the  increased  competition  in  our 
dome.stic  markets  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  with  the  balance  of  gold 
payments  problem — all  of  which  have 
arisen  since  that  time — I  am  even  more 
convinced  today  that  inflation  is  our 
greatest  enemy,  second  only  to  world 
communism.  Indeed,  the  degree  to 
which  we  conquer  inflation  will  have  a 
powerful  bearing  on  our  national  will 
to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  called  for  fiscal  integrity. 
He  asked  Congress  to  put  aside  those 
things  which  are  merely  desirable  in 
favor  of  those  things  which  are  essential. 
Unf ortunateljv  he  did  not  include  in  his 
message  a  request  that  some  of  his  do- 
mestic programs,  desirable  though  they 
might  possibly  appear,  be  delayed  in 
favor  of  increased  spending  for  national 
defense  and  foreign  aid,  which  he  states 
are  most  essential.  The  result  is  that 
the  American  people  i-.-e  likely  to  get 
both,  along  with  inflation  and  further 
dilution  in  the  value  of  their  money. 

It  is  encouraging  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  speak  hopefully  of  in- 
creased business  growtlji.  more  tax  reve- 
nue, and  a  balanced  budget  someday  in 
the  future.  It  would  be  much  more  en- 
couraging to  people  who  are  concerned 
over  the  value  of  their  money,  and  to 
private  business  which  is  discouraged 
over  the  prospects  of  another  round  of 
inflation,  to  have  this  administration 
recommend  action  which  will  give  us  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  for  1962. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  should 
not  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  can  be 
done  today. 

In  this  connection,  a  timely  article  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky  on  'How  To  Go 
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Broke"  appeared  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
pointing  out,  among  other  things,  that 
money  is  the  business  of  Congress  and 
that  Congress  has  not  been  keen  on  re- 
suming its  responsibility  in  this  respect. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sokolsky's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

How  To  Go  Broke 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Prof.  Robert  Triffln  of  Yale  writes  with 
wisdom  on  how  to  go  broke.  Of  course.  It 
Is  not  essenUal  to  go  broke.  This  Is  most 
often  avoidable,  but  some  set  out  to  do  It 
without  much  thought  of  the  aftermath. 

There  are  even  those  who  enjoy  going 
broke,  spending  their  way  through  life  \in- 
tll  nothing  Is  left  for  them  but  to  make  a 
touch. 

So  the  learned  professor  does  an  essay  on 
the  subject  with  apt  appUcatlons  to  what 
has  happened  and  Is  happening  to  the 
American  dollar  because  of  the  Improvident 
spending  of  our  money.  Professor  Triffln 
says : 

"There  are  two  ways  to  go  broke:  a  slow 
one  and  a  fast  one.  The  slow  way  Is  to  go 
on,  year  after  year,  spending  more  money 
than  you  earn.  But  if  you  are  rich  to  begin 
with,  you  won't  go  broke  very  f.ist  that  way. 
You  will  pay  for  your  overspending  by  de- 
pleting your  bank  balance  and  other  assets 
and  by  getting  loans  from  people  who  trust 
your  capacity  to  repay  them  later. 

"A  much  faster  way  to  go  broke  is  to 
finance  too  much  of  your  overspending  by 
short-term  borrowing  Even  If  you  stop 
overspending,  you  may  then  still  run  Into 
serious  trouble  If  your  I  O  D's  are  suddenly 
presented  to  you  for  repaj-ment  at  a  time 
when  your  bank  balance  has  fallen  too  low 
to  cover  them  If  you  still  have  other, 
longer  term  assets  m  sufficient  amount,  you 
win  remain  perfectly  solvent,  but  you  will 
be  confronted.  ne\erthele8S,  with  what  Is 
called  a  liquidity  crisis," 

The  term,  "liquidity  crtsls."  might  be 
translated  into  the  simple  word  "tight  " 
Many  of  us  have  been  tight,  or  to  put  It 
another  way,  short  of  cash.  When  a  nation 
gets  to  be  short  of  cash.  It  can.  of  course, 
print  more  paper  money.  It  can  go  on 
printing  money  until  Its  money  is  worthless. 

Professor  TrlfBn  makes  the  point:  "We 
have,  over  the  past  decade,  spent,  lent,  and 
given  away  about  f.20  billion  more  than  we 
earned  and  covered  the  difference  by  cash 
payments  In  gold  i$6  billion)  and  also  by 
short-term  I  O  U's  (»14  billion),  which  for- 
eign central  banks,  private  banks,  and  Indi- 
viduals were,  until  recently,  quite  glad  to 
Invest  In,  since  the  dollar  was  regarded  sls 
safer  than  any  other  currency,  and  even  for 
the  time  being,  as  safe  as  gold  Itself  " 

It  was.  of  course,  too  much  to  give  away: 
■o  the  dollar  depreciated  In  value.  We  were 
not  conscious  of  tlUs  In  the  United  States 
because  we  did  not  go  hungry  here.  The 
country  was  rich.  The  people  were  well  off. 
We  have  a  high  standard  of  living.  Never- 
theless, economics  walked  Its  harsh  way 
without  regard  to  human  enthusiasms  and 
the  result  was  that  our  gold  supply  began  to 
disappear. 

I  can  remember  when  $25  a  week  was  very 
good  pay  for  a  secretary  who  could  take  ste- 
nography. 8p>ell.  add  a  column  of  flgtires,  and 
say.  "Good  morning,"  politely.  A  girl  who 
can  do  all  that  today  might  command  $100 
or  more  a  week,  but  Is  she  getting  more? 
The  likelihood,  adding  taxes,  social  security, 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  Is  that  she  is  get- 
ting less  The  same  is  true  of  all  wage 
earners:  their  nominal  wages  go  up  but  It  Is 
In  money  that  Is  worth  less. 


Money  Is  nothing  to  foe',  about  and  poli- 
ticians have  a  way  of  covering  up  errors  by 
doing  the  wrong  thing  grandiloquently.  But 
it  is  our  money  and  we  need  to  give  It  watch- 
ful attention.  Money  Is  the  business  of 
Congress  and  Congress  has  not  been  too  keen 
on  restunlng  Its  responsibility  to  rest  on  the 
American  dollar. 


THE  IOWA  ADJUSTMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  requesting 
information  on  my  reasons  for  voting 
against  the  so-called  depressed  areas 
bill.  Some  of  these  letters  were  un- 
doubtedly generated  by  the  uniortunaie 
statement  of  the  National  Democratic 
Chaiiman  in  Des  Moines  a  few  weeks 
ago,  criticising  the  two  Senators  from 
Iowa  for  voting  against  this  legislation 
and  implying  that  there  are  centers  of 
unemployment  in  Iowa  which  would 
benefit  under  the  legislation. 

Of  course,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  there  are  no  depressed  areas  in 
Iowa  which  will  qualify  for  assistance, 
which  would  be  one  reason  for  voting 
against  the  bill.  But  another  and  far 
more  persuasive  reason  for  voting 
against  it  is  that  artificial  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stimulus  of  indu.-^tiT  .n  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  will  not  pro- 
vide a  sustained  answer  to  the  problem. 
The  answer  will  be  a  combination  of 
retraining  of  the  unemployed  an;l  move- 
ment of  the  unemployed  lo  lix-aiions 
where  jobs  need  to  be  filled  in  industries 
which  are  growine  in  accordance  with 
sound  economic  drmand.<^ 

This  has  been  Iowa's  approacli  to  the 
problem  involving  numerous  unemployed 
farmers  who  have  left  the  farm  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  technological  revolution  in 
farm  production.  We  have  not  sought 
to  artificially  stimulate  industrial 
growth,  as  some  other  States  have  done. 
No  doubt  we  have  lost  some  industrial 
growth  by  our  failure  to  do  so,  bat  when 
these  States  end  up  with  a  chroruc  un- 
employment problem  resultm;^  from 
their  own  artificial  stimulation  of  in- 
dustrial growth  I  do  not  believe  that 
Iowa  taxpayers  should  be  called  upon 
to  bail  them  out.  Recently  there  ap- 
peared a  well-thought-through  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  the  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Daily  Courier,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United    States   Should    Study   Iowa 
Adjustment  Plan 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  currently 
putting  Into  operation  a  program,  enacted 
this  spring  by  Congress,  designed  to  assist 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

One  $100  million  loan  fund  will  be  for  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  and  another  of  the 
same  amount  will  be  for  rural  redevelop- 
ment. A  third  tlOO  million  loan  fund  was 
established  to  finance  public  facilities  In 
these  areas. 

Critics  of  the  program  Insist  that  this  pro- 
gram merely  involves  easy  credit  to  entice 
Industry  away  from  areas  of  natural  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  areas  where  the  ad- 
vantage consists  of  Government  aid. 

The  publication  Buplnes.«  Condltlors  of  the 
Chicago  Federal  Reser\e  Bank  points  out 
that  depressed  areas  are  no  new  thing  in 
American  history  and  that  artificial  govern- 


ment solutions  are  not  promlsir.g  means  of 
solving  the  problem  where  the  natural  eco- 
nomic factors  are  unfavorable. 

The  publication  points  out  that  the  great 
lumber  boom  of  the  post-Civil  War  period 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  began  to  slump  In  the 
early  days  of  this  century  as  the  white  pine 
was  constmied.  The  large  work  force  which 
had  been  assembled  for  the  liunberlng  oper- 
tlons  was  no  longer  needed  and  conditions 
of  chronic  unemployment  developed. 

There  was  a  Government-sponsored  at- 
tempt to  develop  an  agricultural  economy  In 
the  cutover  stump  land;  but  this  attempt 
collapsed  with  the  decline  In  fai-m  prices  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Enormous  tracts  of 
land  reverted  to  State  ownership  after  no 
purchasers  could  be  found  at  tax  sales. 

Meanwhile,  a  natural  economic  growth 
developed.  Grand  Rapids  became  the  fur- 
niture center  of  the  world.  Oshkosh  and 
Saginaw  became  prosperous  centers  for  man- 
ufacture of  wood  products  and  woodwork- 
ing tools.  And  in  recent  years,  a  new  boom 
has  developed  In  the  vacation  indusiiy  with 
1960  tourist  expenditures  in  the  three  btates 
calculated  at  a  billion  and  a  ht.lf  dollar?. 

The  question  of  aid  to  depre.ssed  areas 
might  also  be  highlighted  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Iowa  and  West  'Virginia  situations.  The 
great  technological  evolution  which  struck 
agriculture  in  the  past  four  decades  has 
caused  a  constant  and  sharp  decline  in  the 
manpower  required  on  farms.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  people  have  mi- 
grated out  of  Iowa  since  the  turn  of  the 
centiu-y,  most  of  them  in  search  of  Jobs. 
Iowa  has  solved  the  problem  by  educating 
and  exporting  her  chlldren. 

But  the  technological  evolution  which  hit 
the  coal  mining  Industry  has  brought  a 
lesser  migration  from  coal  States  like  West 
Virginia.  Improved  machinery  has  reduced 
the  demand  for  coal  miners  and  high  wages 
have  caused  coal  to  decline  In  Importance  In 
comparison  with  other  fuels.  But  the  unem- 
ployed have  survived  on  tmemployment 
checks  and  relief,  few  having  the  opportunity 
or  desire  to  obtain  new  skills  for  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Tlie  moral  is  not  that  the  Government  has 
no  responsibility  In  these  matters  or  that  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  is  not  needed.  The 
moral  is  that  the  Iowa  pattern  has  been  more 
successful  from  both  the  economic  and 
human  standpoint  than  the  West  Virginia 
pattern. 

The  unemployed  in  the  depressed  areas  are 
largely  the  unskilled  and  the  poorly  edu- 
cated. A  Government  program  of  retraining 
is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  attempting 
to  attract  new  industries  which  perhaps 
should  not  locate  In  these  areas  and  probably 
would  find  little  use  for  the  unskilled  worker 
if  they  did. 


THE    CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  aside  lemporanly, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  calendar  from  Calendar 
No  368  to  and  includ.ng  C;^lendar  No. 
396.  without  my  making  the  request  for 
the  consideration  of  each  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.'^  so  ordered. 


MRS    TAKIMI   YA\l.\D\ 

The  bill  (S  19  1  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Takimi  Yamada  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.'^sed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembit'd.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Takimi  Yajiiada  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


HELGA  G.  P.  KOEHLER 

'The  bill  'S.  231'  for  the  relief  of 
Helga  G.  F.  Koehler  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(28 1  of  section  212(a!  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Helga  G  F  Koehler  may 
be  Issued  an  immigra:.'.  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwi.se  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act  Provided. 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


FRANCISZEK  ROSZKOWSKI 

The  bill  'S.  332  >  for  the  relief  of 
Franciszek  Roszkowski  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 
a£  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sf^^ate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Franciszek  Roszkowski  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  fljst  year  that 
suf^h  quota  is  available. 


I  SARA   MISH.\N 

The  bill  ■  S.  1007  >  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Mishan  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0'  Representative i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Sara  Mishan  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  ot  '.his  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available 


ARAM  FAYDA  AND  HIS  WIFE  ELENA 
FAYDA 

The   bill    (S.    1405'    for   the   relief   of 
Aram  Fayda  and  his  wife  EUena  Fayda 


was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thud  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Aram  Fayda  and  his  wife.  Elena 
Fayda.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers 
from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are 
available. 


WEN  NONG  WONG 

The  bill  'S  1576)  for  the  relief  of 
Wen  Nong  Wong  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  1  ead  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follow,';: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.fe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  9  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  11,  1957  (71  Stat.  639^, 
Wen  Nong  Wong,  who  was  physically  present 
within  the  United  States  on  July  1.  1957, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  an  approved  visa  petition  for  Im- 
migrant status  under  section  203  (a)(1)(A) 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  filed 
on   his  behalf  prior  to  September    11.   1957. 


CLARINDA  DA    VP;i(;.\ 

The  bill  (S.  1645 »  for  the  relief  of 
Clannda  da  Veiga  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Clarlnda  da  Velga  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  def)08lted 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 
This  Act  .shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


EDUARDO  GIRON  RODRIGUEZ 

The  bill  (S.  1785)  for  the  relief  of 
Eduardo  Giron  Rodriguez  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Eduardo  Olron  Rodriguez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  bill  fHR  1441)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thud  lime, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  LILY  AN  ROBINSON 

The  bill  'H.R.  1642)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lilyan  Robinson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed. 


ELIE  HARA 


The  bill  (H.R.  1677)  for  the  relief  of 
Elie  Hara  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NARINDER  SINGH  SOMAL 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1710)  for  the  relief  of 
Narinder  Singh  Somal  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ANGELo  LI  DESTRI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1717)  for  the  relief  of 
A^gelo  Li  Destri  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


JAIME  E.  CONCEPCION 

The  bill  (H.R.  1718'  for  the  relief  of 
Jaime  E.  Concepcion  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOVENAL  GORNES  VERANO 

The  bill  <H.R.  I860)  for  the  relief  of 
Jovenal  Oornes  Verano  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


TOMISLA\'   L.\ZAREVICH 

The  bill  ^H.R.  1888)  for  the  relief  of 
Tomislav  Lazarevich  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.   PRANCIbCA    H. ARTISAN 

The  bill   (HR    2152-    fur  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Francisca  Hartman  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.'^';ed 


HANS  HANGARTNER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2351)  for  the  relief  of 
Hans  Hangartner  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


GIO\'  A  N  N  .\  Bun  A  VITa 

The  bill  (H.R.  2671)  for  the  relief  of 
Giovanna  Bonavita  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


JOSEPH  MAZ 


The  bill  'H.R.  2991)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Maz  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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JOZEF  GROMADA 

The  bill  H  R  3146'  for  the  relief  of 
Jozef  Gromada  v  as  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MIECZY8LAW  BAJOR 

The  bill  'HR  4023'  for  the  relief  of 
Mieczy.slaw  Bajor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and   nassed. 


EVANGEIJA   KURTALES 

The  bill  HR  4201)  for  the  relief  of 
Evangelia  Kurtaies  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


URSZULA    SIKC'KA      RADOSLAV    VXF- 
LIN.  AND  DESANKA   VULIN 

The  bill  (H.R  4482)  for  the  relief  of 
Urszula  Sikora.  Radoslav  Vulin.  and  De- 
sanka  Vulin  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  v.a.s  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


SANG  MAN    HAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1100)  for  the  reUef  of  Sang  Man 
Han.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"natural",  to  strike  out  "parents  '  and 
insert  "mother",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  minor  child.  Sang  Man  Han.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Arthur  E  Schneider,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  mother  of  the  said  Sang  hL&n 
Han  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage. 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  statvis 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  ajnendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SHAU   YING   LIN   AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1432)  for  the  relief  of  Shau  Ying 
Lin  and  others  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  in  Ime  8.  after  the 
word  "fees",  to  insert  "Upon  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpKwes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Shau  Ylng  Lin.  Gee  Chek  Lin. 
Gee  Ming  Lin.  and  Chi  Fong  Lin  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 


residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  o:  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  the  required  numbers  fron.  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BLAGOJE  POPADICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1673)  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadich,  which  had  been  repor*^d  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  ;ill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Blagoje  Popadich  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  nataral-born 
alien  minor  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lezar  G. 
Popadich.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Proi'tded.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Blagoje  Popadich  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  rl|;ht.  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  loamlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion of  section  212(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Blagoje  Popadich  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  under  liuch  con- 
ditions and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Ilducation, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Im- 
pose: Protid<'d,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And,  provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  (?ngrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EM^fANUEL  P.  SKA\L<iNGAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considfr  the 
bill  iS.  491)  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
P.  Skamangas,  which  had  beer  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary, 
with  ar  amendment,  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "E:mmanuel 
P.  Skamangas"  and  insert  "E:mmanuel 
Epaminondas  Skamangas",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Emmanuel  Epaminondas  Ska- 
mangas shall  be  held  and  consideied  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  s;ranting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofiB- 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 


priate  quota   for    the    first   year   that    such 
quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  aigreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel  Epa- 
minondas Skamangas 


NARDINA  COCUZZA  LEONARDA 
COCUZZA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1549)  for  the  relief  of  Nardina 
Cocuzza  'Leonarda  Cocuzza  •  .  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Cnmmutee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
line  4.  after  the  word  '  Acf  .  to  strike 
out  "Nardina  Cocuzza  'Leonarda  Co- 
cuzza)" and  insert  "Leonarda  Cocuzza", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Leonarda  Cocuzza  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upwn  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  b*'  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda  Co- 
cuzza." 


JOSHUA  TREE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  404.  H.R. 
5416.  which  will  be  the  last  order  of 
business  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R. 
5416'  to  include  within  the  boundaries 
of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  in 
the  State  of  California,  certain  federally 
owned  lands  used  in  conneK'tion  with  .said 
monument,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRE,=:IDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretao'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  21.  1961,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 

S  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis: 

S.  70  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay  I  Joe  Mah) ; 

S  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell  I  Bill  Mah); 

S  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  William 
Kwo-Wel  Chen; 
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S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  af  Dr.  Nobu- 
taka  Azuma; 

S  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hob  Yuen 
Woo; 

S.  395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lavari; 

S.  400  .^n  a,t  f-.r  the  relief  of  Mr~  Keum 
Ji   Asato    (Mrs.    Thorruis    R     Asato;. 

S  441  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou   ( StAtheron  > : 

S.  452  An  aCt  f^r  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry; 


S  433  Ar.  a<:'t  for  the  relief  cf  Chaxlea 
£<.;•*" <ircl  Piter: 

3  746  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hoi;g. 

S.  759  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Sad^o 
Si.zulcl   Reeder; 

i)  865  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wietl^wa 
Barbara  Krzak; 

S.  921.  An    act   for    the   relief    of    Martha 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 


S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Foo     ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
Chien.  June  22,  1961,  at  12  oclock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Report  to  the  86tli  Congresi  on  the  Study 
of  Small  Business  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Misi^oun  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  closing  days  of  las:  year,  the 
Selected  Committee  on  Small  Business 
presented  its  final  report  on  House  Res- 
olution 51 — A  Resolution  Creating  a 
Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study 
and  Investigation  of  the  Problem.s  of 
Small  Bu.3ine.ss.  It  is  report  No.  2235 
and  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  to  excerpt  from 
the  minonty  views  expressed  therein 
those  point  which  I  feel  are  espfcially 
pertinent.  Thc.^e  excerpts  are  mcl'ided 
below : 

Minority   Views 

I.VTROljCrTION 

The  mlnirlty  regre*s  to  find  in  the  final 
report  of  the  cominittee  fur  the  86th  Con- 
gress the  s.ame  tjpe  of  destructive  criticism 
which  we  have  found  in  similar  reports  in 
the  past.  Destructl-.e  criticism  is  In  the 
same  category  =^3  r-ther  de.structive  elements 
in  the  spectrum  of  c>ur  nation. il  existence 
Undoubtedly,  destructive  criticism  dlref-"ed 
at  our  economy  becomes  a  savory  mo.'-sel  in 
the  muviths  of  our  enemies  and  detracts 
from  our  position  In  world  affairs. 

On  the  contrary,  constructive  criticism 
which  Is  designed  to  build  and  Impove  our 
position  Is  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity and  prestige.  The  minority  believes 
the  careful  reader  will  find  Ut'le  evldenf'e 
of  corLStructlve  criticism  in  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  o.n  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  86th  Congress. 

Regrettable  as  are  bankruptcies  and  busi- 
ness failures,  the  majority  fails  to  relate 
such  failures  to  the  increased  business  popu- 
lation and  to  other  factors  which  have  a 
definite  influence  r,r.  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  small  business.  The  majority  Is  re- 
minded that  the  years  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently as  -since  1952'  are  the  same  years 
covering  a  transition  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  what  we  describe  ,hs  normal  times. 
If  the  comparison  of  the  majority  is  to  be 
realistic,  com.parlson  should  be  made  to  the 
48  failures  per  10.000  business  concerns  In 
1920,  in  the  period  following  World  War  I, 
with  42  failures  per  10.000  business  concerns 
in  1954,  following  the  Korean  war.  The 
minority  further  notes  that  in  1940.  the  last 
peacetime  year  prior  to  World  War  11.  the 
rate  of  failure  was  63,  which  compares  un- 
favorably with  the  rate  of  52  per  10.000 
btisine.sses  in   1959. 

The  majority  had  25  years  or   more  of  al- 
most con.stant  control  of  the  Congress,  and  If 


Year 

Grooi 

naUoo&I 
prtyl'jrt 
(bUlioas) 

diMiBBOver 

preTloos 

1S44 

tset.  3 

31ft.  0 

3I.V  7 
327.9 
328.3 
3.'*.  2 
386.0 
3S0.U 

\Mi 

1946.  _ 

1W7 

-1.8 

-12.2 
—  1 

UM8. 

1S»4J» 

I9flD 

196« _ 

11*52 

-♦-3  9 
-t-.08 
-^8^5 
-t-8.1 
+3.8 

Totol  ifalna... 

•2.7 

1  8.9 

there  are  loopholes  In  our  antitrust  statutes.  be  desired  FYom  1M5  to  1952  the  ONT*  in- 
as  the  rt  port  would  have  us  believe,  the  ma-  creased  $32.7  billion  In  constant  value  dol- 
Jority  hiis  failed  to  take  the  necessary  ac-  lars.  Thus,  the  Truman  yciirs  reflected  an 
tlon.  A3  to  effective  enforcement  of  the  overall  gain  of  8  9  percent  and  an  average 
antitrust  statutes,  the  most  vigorous  enforce-  annual  growth  rate  of  1.1  percent — a  dlsap- 
ment  in  nearly  a  half  century  has  talcen  pointing  rate  Indeed.  Figures  for  theae 
place,  as  we  will  show,  during  the  8  years  years,  taken  from  chart  D-a  of  the  1J>60  Eco- 
of  the  present  administration.  nomlc   Report   of   tlie  President,    are   rtpro- 

The  majority  describee  the  decline  In  the  duced  below. 
proportl^  n  of  Government  procurement  be- 
ing n warded  to  small  business  as  "a  shock- 
ing decline."  The  majority  also  claims  "neg- 
lect" In  the  award  of  contracts  for  research 
and  development.  The  majority  takes  the 
magic  date  of  1963  as  Its  benchmark  in  prov- 
ing all  of  these  matters  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from^  1949  to  1953  small  business' 
share  of  Government  procurement  declined 
from  27  percent  to  16  jjercent  primarily  be- 
cau.-^e  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  type  of 
equipment  reqiured  to  flght  that  war.  Al- 
though the  dollar  value  of  awards  to  small 
business  has  been  steadily  Increasing  because 
of  Increased  expenditures.  It  Is  true  that  the 
percentage  of  dollar-value  awards  has  de- 
rimed.     The  question  is :  Why?    The  answer        , ,  ,  ^^  ^„„„^,  ^^ 

is  simple.     \\  hen  the  Russians  put  the  sput- 

niK  into  orbit,  dollars  which  had  been  utilized  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 

for  other  purposes  were  diverted  in  order  gains  of  the  Truman  administration  reflect 
to  speed  up  our  space-age  requirements  In  industrial  growth  triggered  by  the  Korean 
missiles,  antimissile  missiles,  and  other  space  war  (1950-52).  If  p.-e-Korean  war  years 
projects  designed  to  add  to  our  knowledge  alone  are  considered,  the  gross  national  prod- 
and  power.  These  matters  were,  in  truth,  as  uct  fell  back  In  2  years.  Inched  ahead  less 
the  records  show,  given  little  attention  prior  than  1  percent  In  a  third,  and  gained  mod- 
to   the   present   Republican   administration,      estly  in  a  fourth. 

After  sputnik,  manv  of  Uie  ideas  and  plans  The   story    of   the   last    8    years   Is    a    very 

which  had  pre-.lou;~.Iy  been  judged  as  fan-  different  one.  however.  For  the  llrst  time  in 
tastic  and  impractical  suddenly  became  not  history  the  gross  national  product  climbed 
only  necessary,  but  very  practical  In-  over  the  $500  billion  mark.  A  chart  show- 
deed.  •   •   •  ing  ONP  figures  for  the  Elsenhower  admin- 

The  minority  does  not  feel  that  It  Is  In  IstraUon  Is  reproduced  below. 
the  Interest  of  small  business  to  Indulge  In 
high-sounding,  meaningless,  theoretical,  and 
philosophical  phrases — many  of  which,  as 
practical  men,  we  know  cannot  and  will  not 
receive  even  passing  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  We  prefer  to  stick  to  the  hard 
basic  facts  of  smai:  business  life  and  to  meet 
the  problems  head  on  In  an  effort  to  And  a 
reasonable  and  logical  solution.   •    •    • 

k:onom:c  growth 

In  Its  introduction  to  the  final  report  the 
majc«-lty  makes  the  following  statement: 
"Historically,  during  the  past  100  years,  the 
gross  national  product  has  grown  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year,  computed 

In   dollars   of  constant  value."     (More   pre-  '  3.1  rrrrrnt  annual  »rera«o. 

clsely,  the  historic  annual  rate  of  growth,  ac-  These  flgtu-es  represent  an  Increase  in  con- 
cording  to  the  Joint  Ek:onomic  Committee  stant  value  dollars  of  124  billion,  reflecting 
of  the  Congress,  has  been  29  percent.)  an   overall   increase   of  25.1   percent   and   an 

Thereafter,  the  majority  attempts,  average  annual  growth  rate  of  3  1  percent. 
through  the  means  of  selective  statistics,  to  Thus,  the  annual  growth  rate  of  the  Elsen- 
prove  that  the  last  8  years  witnessed  a  de-  hower  administration  is  almost  three  times 
cline  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  United  that  of  the  Truman  administration  which 
States — this,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  preceded  it.  and  more  than  matches  the  his- 
present  administration  the  gross  national  torlcai  annual  figure  of  2  9  percent  previous- 
product  climbed  to  a  record  peak  of  over  half  ^V  referred  to.  Significantly,  this  rate  of 
a  trillion  dollars.  growth  was  achieved  without  the  stimulus 

The  Juggling  of  statistics,  of  course,  con-  '^^  war. 

stitutes   a  distortion   of   economic    reallUes.  Americans  must  always  be  concerned  with 

In  point  of  fact,  the  record  of  growth  dur-  the   pace   of   our   Nation's    growth       We    are 

ing    the   prior  administration  left  much    to  engaged  In  a  Ufe-and -death  struggle  with  a 


Year 

GroM 
naUonaJ 
pr<xlnrt 
(binions) 

Percent 
ctianKe  oviT 

previous 
yp« 

19M 

1954 

$417.1 

4m.  8 

441.fi 
450.9 
4W  9 

44S.A 
479.  .1 
103.0 

-1-4.5 
—  2  0 

1955 

-H»0 
—  2. 1 

1«M 

1967 

19M 

IH-W 

1980 

±iS 

Total  gains 

124.0 

'  25  I 

1961 
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totalitarian  force  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  way  of  life.  In  this  struggle 
there  is  always  room  for  Improvement.  But 
criticism  of  past  p>erformance  if  It  is  to  be 
constructive,  if  It  Is  to  be  valid.  If  It  Is  to 
assist  In  the  struggle,  must  be  based  upon 
fact  not  fancy.  And  statistics  cited  to  sup- 
port criticism.  If  they  are  to  be  worth  while, 
must  tell  a  full  and  complete  story  rather 
than  a  stilted,  biased,  wishful,  or  partisan 
one. 

Regrettably,  the  majority.  In  Its  zeal  to 
paint  a  dark  picture  of  Republican  accom- 
plishments during  the  last  8  years,  has  chosen 
the  latter  course  This  attempt.  In  view  of 
claims  of  committee  nonpartlsanshlp.  Is  pe- 
culiarly out  of  place  In  this  report. 

BANKRUPTCIES.    AND    BUSINESS    FAILURES 

Chapter  11  of  the  final  report 

Chapter  11  discusses  bankruptcies  and 
business  failures  at  length  In  it  the  state- 
ment Is  made  that  "In  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1960,  11 0.034  bankruptcy  petitions 
were  filed  In  the  US  courts  This  was  by 
far  the  largest  number  In  the  history  of  the 
country."  Of  course,  only  a  little  over  10 
percent  of  the  bankruptcy  petitions  are 
business  bankruptcies  For  example.  In  1959, 
there  were  10.891  business  bankruptcies  out 
of  a  total  of  100.672  bankruptcies.  To  our 
knowledge,  the  exact  number  of  business 
bankruptcies  for  fiscal  1960  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able 

Without  belaboring  the  question,  because 
any  business  or  Individual  failure  Is  of  great 
concern,  the  minority  feels  that  the  number 
of  business  failures  Is  not  as  significant  as 
the  rate  of  failure  per  10,000  business  con- 
cerns This  Is  because  of  the  constant  In- 
crease In  business  F>opulatlon  which  now 
(1960)  numbers  more  than  4,7(X),000.  In 
1920  there  were  2.570,000  business  institu- 
tions. Thus,  merely  to  play  around  with  the 
number  of  business  failures  without  relating 
such  figures  to  the  business  population  and 
rate  of  failure  per  10.000  businesses.  Is  statis- 
tical sleight-of-hand 

As  to  the  age  question,  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  for  December  1965  ip.  15  et 
seq  I  tells  us  the  median  age  of  business 
firms  in  1947  was  2  75  years  and  by  1954  this 
median  age  had  Increased  to  6.75  years,  a 
very  healthy  gain  indeed. 

In  comparing  business  gains  and  losses  In 
terms  of  entry  Into  business  and  fallvrre  or 
other  disposal  of  a  business.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
Increasing  o\xi  business  population  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  65.000  annually.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  not  confuse  total  bank- 
ruptcy petitions  filed  In  US  courts  with  the 
10  percent  of  such  petitions  which  represent 
business  faUures. 

The  minority  here  repeats  Its  concern  and 
regrets  that  even  one  business  or  one  person 
must  find  relief  from  unconscionable  finan- 
cial burdens  through  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. As  a  committee  of  the  Congress  estab- 
lished to  help  small  business  solve  some  of 
its  problems,  the  minority  Is  certain  all  of 
our  members  are  concerned  with  small-busi- 
ness failures.  The  minority  Is  constrained  to 
say,  however,  that  shaking  the  confidence  of 
the  small -business  segment  of  our  economy 
Is  not  helpful  In  solving  small -business 
problems.  Certainly  the  record  of  the  past 
8  years  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  prog- 
ress for  small  business.  The  minority  Is  not 
convinced  that  any  previous  administration 
can  surpass  or  even  match  the  record  of  con- 
structive and  positive  action  In  the  Interest 
of  the  small-business  community  of  our 
country  which  has  taken  place  during  Pres- 
ident ETlsenhower's  administration. 

The  minority  Includes  as  a  part  of  Its  views 
two  additional  charts  for  the  record:  (1) 
•Rate  of  Business  Failures  per  10,(KX)  Firms. 
190O-60  ■;  and  (2)  a  reprint  from  Dun's  Re- 
view and  Modern  Industry.  Why  Businesses 
Fall.  ' 


Rate   of   business  failures  per  11,000   firms, 
1900-1960 

Failure 

Tear:  -ate 

1900. 92 

1901 90 

1902. 98 

1903 94 

1904... 92 

1906 _ 85 

1906 77 

1907 83 

1908 108 

1909. 87 

1910 84 

1911 88 

1912 100 

1913 98 

1914 118 

1915 133 

1916 100 

1917 80 

1918- 59 

1919 37 

1920 48 

1921 102 

1922 120 

1923- 1 93 

1924 100 

1925 100 

1926 101 

1927 106 

1928 109 

1929 ._ _ _ 104 

1930. 122 


Rate  of   business   failures  per   10,000   firms, 
1900-1960 — Continued 

Failure 

Year:  rate 

1931 _ 133 

1932 _ _ 164 

1933 100 

1934 61 

1935 62 

1936.. 48 

1937 46 

1938 61 

1939 70 

1940... 63 

1941 56 

1942 45 

1943 16 

1944 7 

1946— 4 

1946 5 

1947 14 

1948 90 

1949 94 

1950_ 34 

1961 31 

1962 29 

1953 33 

1954 43 

1956 42 

1956 48 

1967 62 

1958- _-_ 66 

1959 62 

1960  (January  through  June) 53 

Source:  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 


W'hii  husinrssen  fail — Clasgifiration  of  causes  of  business  failures,  1956,  based  on  opinions 
of  informed  creditors  and  .nformation  in  Dun  dt  Bradstreet' s  Credit  Reports 
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.3 
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.2 
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2.  S 

Maiilal  difficulties 

.6 

Other    

.3 

Fr;»U<l        ...   ...   - .   - 

2.0 

4.6 

1.9 

1.9 
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2.1 

MisleadinR  name  

0 
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3.1 
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.1 
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.1 
.1 
.7 
.1 

.4 

Promwlltated  overbuy 

.1 

IrrpRiilar  disposal  o' assets 

1.3 

Other    

.2 
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92.7 

88. 0 

91.1 

92.2 

91.8 

91.3 

Inadequate  sales 

54.6 
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7.2 

9.1 

.6 
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16.7 

10.2 
3  3 
1.1 
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3.9 

50.4 
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10.4 
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5.2 

21.0 
4.0 

34.2 

13.1 
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28.4 
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44.6 

7.2 
5.5 
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12.1 
2.8 

24.8 
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47.9 

Heavy  operalinK  expenses 

7.0 

lU'wivables  diflficulties 

8.9 

Inventorv  difficulties 

7.9 

Kxcesslvr  fixed  a.<$sets 

6  6 

I'Dor  location 

3.1 

(Competitive  weakness . . 

21.2 

Otlwr 

6.0 

Disaster 

1.8 

2.0 

1.5 

.6 

1.3 

1.4 

Kirt'.. 

Klood        

1.1 
.3 

0 
.1 

.2 
.1 

.9 

.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.5 

.  7 

:? 

.1 

0 
.3 

.1 
.1 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.2 

Itiirplary , 

Kinployees*  frawl    -  .-..-  •••........  ...  --.. 

.1 

.1 
.2 
.1 

.1 

^XrVkf 

.1 

Otlier 

.6 

.3 

Reasion  unknown 

.4 

.3 

.7 

1.6 

2.4 

.9 

Note.- -While  the  percentage  in  the  broad  rateftories  of  apparent  causes  of  failures  ^neplect,  fnuid.  Inexperience 
and  .«iO  on)  add  to  100  i¥>rcent,  the  sum  of  the  specific  causes  may  exceed  the  total  for  the  cateRory  because  some 
failures  arc  attributed  to  a  combinaUon  of  siMicific  causes.  (Re|>rinted  by  permission  of  Dun's  Review  and  Motiern 
Industry.) 

SMALL    BUSINESS  TAXES   AND   ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Chapter  XII  of  the  final  report 

The  minority  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  are  not  particularly  In 
disagreement  with  the  comment  on  taxes,  as 
incorporated  In  chapter  XII  of  the  final  re- 
port. However,  we  desire  to  further  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  minority  members  have 
Introduced  comprehensive  tax  bills  In  the 
interest  of  small  business  and  small  farmers 
in  the  past  several  Congresses  The  principle 
embodied    In    this    proposed    legislation    was 


In  part  (m  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  in  the  88d 
Congress  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Horace  Seely-Brown.  Jr  ,  of  Connecticut. 
The  minority  also  desires  to  note  that  at  least 
four  of  Its  proposals  have  been  enacted  into 
law 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  general 
revenue  revision  in  the  85th  Congress,  all 
minority  members  of  the  committee  pre- 
sented  their  views  in  detail,   which   we   feel 
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very  materially  aided  tn  th^  pas-saee  of  small 
business  tax  legislation  in  the  85th  Congress 
(hearings.  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  pt. 
I,  pp   13  67.  inclusive.  Jan.  1958.) 

In  support  of  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Tom 
Stxed  oii  the  floor  of  the  House  on  August 
10.  1959.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  McCulloch.  commended 
Mr.  Steed  for  his  diligence  In  the  field  of 
taxation  and  spoke  of  the  Impediments  to 
the  progress  of  small-business  concerns  that 
exlBt  In  the  Interiml  Revenue  Code.  Mr. 
McCulloch  remarked  that  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  866  in  the  85th  Congress  brought 
about  some  improvements,  but  at  the  same 
time  stressed  the  fact  that  greater  tax  reform 
was  needed,  and  referred  to  his  bill,  H.R. 
6501.  and  the  companion  bills  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Avekt.  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Robi- 
SON  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  QutE,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCl'lloch  further  stressed  th^t  the 
"underlying  principle  of  tax  reform  and  re- 
vision contained  in  H  R.  6501  and  companion 
bills  is  to  make  small  business  financially 
self-sufficient  insofar  as  is  f)ossible.  In  other 
words,  to  provide  small  business  concerns 
with  a  tax  structure  which  will  permit  earn- 
ings to  be  plowed  back  into  the  biislness  for 
growth,  expansion,   and  modernization." 

Mr.  McCX'LLocH  in  his  statement  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1959.  made  It  clear  that  the  minority 
was  pleased  that  so  many  bills  embodying 
the  "plowback"  principle  had  been  intro- 
duced and  that  so  long  as  the  basic  principle 
of  tax  reforni  and  revision  was  maintained, 
the  cause  of  small  business  would  be  well 
and  properly  served. 

In  the  Introduction  of  tax  bills  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  we  have 
been  guided  by  certain  basic  principles 
which  we  are  pleased  to  set  forth  at  this 
point   for   the   record. 

Basic  Principles 

Any  tax  measure  In  the  Interest  of  small 
business  should: 

1.  Provide  for  the  retention  of  earnings 
for  capital  which  cm  be  utilized  without 
penalty  for  growth,  expansion,  and  moderni- 
zation; 

2.  Apply  to  all  forms  of  business  enter- 
prise, that  is,  to  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  individuals; 

3.  Apply  to  business  enterprises  eng;iged 
In  mining.  manufacturlntC.  wholesaling,  or 
retailing  which  are  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce; 

4  Apply  to  business  operations  commonly 
characterized  as  'service"  estdblishments; 

5  Be  confined  to  smdll  business  by  appro- 
priate ceilings  depending  up<in  the  type  of 
provision,  namely,  gross  earnings,  capital 
assets,  number   of  shareholders,  etc.; 

8.  Provide  appropriate  options  to  enable 
all  small-business  institutions  to  m.ake  peri- 
odic elections  as  to  the  various  methods 
(corporate  or  proprietary  i  for  computing  in- 
come taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 

7.  Be  designed  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment and  private  loans  to  small-business 
enterprises; 

8.  Protect  the  '•gocxl  wUT'  of  the  b'osiness 
upon  the  demise  of  the  owner  r,T  owners: 

9  Make  certain  that  estate  taxes  may  be 
paid  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  business  rather  than 
forced  liquidation,  merger  or  sale  of  a  small 
business: 

10  Provide  methods  of  amortizing  and  de- 
preciating both  new  and  used  property 
which  take  Into  account  the  replacement  or 
renewal  of  such  property  within  Its  life  ex- 
pe<:tanry.  and 

11  Classify  famlly-slzed  farms  or  tenants 
of  such  farms  as  small-business  enterprises 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  which  would 
be  derived  by  tax  legislation  applying  to 
small  business. 


Methods  of  Taxation 

1  In  recognition  of  the  opposition  to 
graduated  tax  schedules  (regardless  of  the 
extent  of  such  gradations),  any  tax  bill  In 
the  interest  of  small  business  should  as  a 
practical  matter  avoid  graduated  tax  sched- 
ules. The  so-called  step  method  presently 
applicable  to  corporate  taxes  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  approach. 

2  The  normal  tax  rate  should  be  low. 

3.  Exemptions  from  surtaxes  should  b€  as 
liberal  as  possible  but  must  be  held  within 
limits  which  will  be  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue. 

4  Exemptions  for  expenditures  for  growth, 
expansion  and  modernization  which  may  be 
deducted  within  a  given  period  from  ordinary 
income  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  minority  desires  to  reemphasize  the 
point  that  tax  reform  and  revision  In  the 
Interest  of  small  business  Is  what  is 
needed — not  tax  relief.  We  said  in  intro- 
ducing minority  tax  bills  on  April  20,  1959, 
in  part,  that — 

The  fundamental  principle  which  moti- 
vates us  In  introducing  tax  legislation  Is  re- 
form and  revision  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  In  the  Interest  of 
small  business.  We  do  not  and  cannot  con- 
ceive lasting  benefit  from  mere  tax  relief. 
We  do  not  even  like  the  term  '"tax  relief  " 
Small  business  is  not  a  mendicant  but  rep- 
resents the  broad  base  on  which  our  entire 
business  economy  rests.  The  latent  strength 
of  our  small  business  economy  of  today  is 
the  assurance  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
business  economy  In  the  tomorrows  to  come. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  means  by 
which  our  small  business  institutions  may 
grow  and  expand  on  a  sound,  constructive 
basis,  we  will  reach  these  tomorrows  with 
a  faltering  business  structure.  This,  our 
enemies,  current  and  potential,  desire  above 
all  else.  A  strong  America  is  the  keystone 
of  a  free  world  •  •  • . 

MINORTTT    COMMENTS    RESPECTING    CHAPTER    XV 

Conclusiona    and    recommendations    of    the 
final  report 

Taxation 
We  do  not  believe,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  that  H.R  2  and  the  companion  bill. 
H.R.  13,  are  the  final  answer  to  the  small 
business  tax  problem.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  In 
the  87th  Congress  hold  hearings  and  con- 
sider all  types  of  proposals  which  have  been 
Introduced,  including  the  proposals  previ- 
ously advanced  by  the  minority.  Following 
such  hearings  and  studies  we  would  like  to 
see  a  unanimous  recommendation  of  our 
committee  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  a  report  based  on  the  testimony 
received  from  small   business   Itself    •    •    •. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  the  Baltic  Peoples 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW     Yi.'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1961 

Mr.  F.ARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
three  .small,  but  vigorous,  units  of  the 
Baltic  region — E.stonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania— were  reconstituted  after  the  First 
World  War  as  independent  republics. 
Peoples  m  all  three  counlries  had  their 
own  democratic  governments,  and  with 
their  democratic  institutions,  were  living 
happily  during  the  interwar  years. 
Though  during   that  time  they  experi- 


enced some  economic  difflculties.  and 
political  setbacks,  they  succeeded  in 
overcoming  them  and  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
They  lived  In  F>€ace  and  friendship  with 
their  neighbors  and  their  only  desire  was 
to  l>e  allowed  to  work  and  live  in  peace. 
But  their  most  ferocious  enemy,  the 
Communist  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  seemed  to  have  determined  to 
crush  their  freedom  at  the  first  oppor- 
tune time  and  annex  these  countries. 
And  this  is  what  the  Soviets  did  in  mid- 
1940,  thus  causing  the  tragedy  of  the 
Baltic  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  destruction  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  these  countries  and  the  con- 
.sequent  enslavement  of  the  people  there. 
In  their  attempt  to  eliminate  and  up- 
root all  opE>ositlon  to  their  oppre-ssive 
Communist  regime.  Soviet  authorities 
began  systematic  and  wholesale  arrests 
and  imprisonments  In  these  countries 
and  dep>or  tat  ions.  This  large-scale  man 
hunt  continued  for  more  than  a  year, 
until  mid-1941,  by  which  time  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  citi- 
zens were  exiled  in  freight  cars  to  dis- 
tant Asiatic  Russia.  That  was  more 
than  20  years  ago,  and  unfortunately  to 
this  day  neither  the  peoples  in  these 
three  countries,  nor  the  people  of  the 
non-Communist  world  know  much  of 
their  fate.  Of  course,  many  of  Lhem 
must  have  died  in  misery  while  laboring 
in  Soviet  slave-labor  camps,  but  we  hope 
that  many  of  them  are  still  alive,  and 
pray,  on  this  anniversary  of  their  de- 
portation, for  their  deliverance  from 
Communist  totalitarian  enslavement. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or   NEW    York 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  provisions  in  H  R.  6028  will  be  of 
unquestioned  benefit  to  families  owning 
homes  or  wishing  to  purchase  homes  in 
the  higher-cost  areas  of  the  Nation  such 
as  my  district.  For  this  rea.son  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  general  unanimity  of 
view  in  the  Banking  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  FHA  provisions  of  most 
value  in  my  area. 

There  is  no  dissent  in  the  committee 
report,  for  example,  on  the  proposals — ■ 
section  605.  pages  123-124 — in  H.R.  6028 
which  would  provide  more  realistic 
down-payment  requirements  on  PIIA- 
insured  homes  of  moderate  to  hlcher 
valuations,  and  which  would  increase 
the  insured  mortgage  limit  to  $27,500. 
In  my  opinion,  this  wUl  put  the  FHA 
back  into  business  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try such  as  mine,  and  yet  the  require- 
ment will  still  be  substantial  for  a  fam- 
ily buying  a  home.  On  an  FIL^ 
valuation  of  $21,000  the  propo.sed  chance 
would  still  require  a  cash  outlay  by  the 
family   of    a   $1,200   downpayment    plus 
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other  closing  costs  and  moving  expenses. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  Uiese  amend- 
ments. 

The  same  section  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend from  30  to  40  years  the  maximum 
t^rm  pormL-vsible  on  an  FHA-insured 
home  mortgage,  comparable  to  the  40- 
year  term  suggested  for  lower  cost  hous- 
ing in  the  first  part — section  101 — of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  share  the  fears  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  extension  of  10  years. 
I  know  the  practical  dilemma  facing 
many  families  needing  larger  quarters 
or  better  housing,  yet  faced  with  heavily 
increased  taxes,  land  and  development 
costs.  The  monthly  expenses  of  owti- 
ing  a  home,  over  and  above  tlie  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  a 
mortgage,  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  past 
10  years.  Something  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation 

The  proposal  in  this  bill  to  extend  the 
term  limit  from  30  to  40  years  is  a  per- 
missive measure  only.  It  will  force  no 
one  to  make  such  loans.  And  in  every 
instance  the  credit  record  and  available 
mcome  of  a  family  will  be  examined 
carefully  by  lenders  and  FHA  credit  of- 
ficials before  such  a  mortgage  can  be 
made 

I  am  for  homeownership  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  entire  Nation,  and  I  think  that 
all  the  GI's  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  who  tx)Ught  and  own 
homea  based  on  a  no-downpayment,  30- 
year  mortgage  have  been  and  still  are 
good  credit  risks  as  well  a.s  solid  citizens 
for  this  country  I  am  convinced  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  families  who  are 
enabled  to  buy  a  home  under  the  pro- 
posals in  this  bill. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  find 
of  great  inter«st  and  which  I  .'^uppcrt  is 
the  propo.sed  new  program  for  FHA  in- 
surancp  of  lai^d  development  loans  This 
should  enable  many  builders  to  compete 
with  the  lareo -scale  land  developers  and 
break  a  monopoly  which  has  arisen 
around  many  metrop>olitan  areas  in  the 
possession  of  buildable  land. 

With  FHA  insurance,  small  business- 
men or  eroujxs  of  small  builders  should 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  financing 
to  develop  tracts  of  land  properly  and 
with  FHA  supervised  planning  without 
dependence  upon  the  large-scale  specu- 
latoi-s  in  land  who  have  done  so  much  to 
add  fuel  to  the  inflation  of  land  values. 
I  believe  this  proposal  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  towards  the  im- 
provement of  federally  as.sisted  plan- 
ning of  suburban  growth. 


Drastic  Postal  Increase  Proposed  for 
Small  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdatj.  June  21.  1961 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
postal  rate  increase  bill  under  consider- 
ation by  the  House  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service  Cummiltee  cuutains  such  a  dias- 


tic  rate  increase  for  handling  the  second- 
class  material  of  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspaptib  Lliat  I  am  afraid  il  will  force 
many  of  them  to  discontmue  publication 
:f  adopuxl. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
so-called  coimtrj  weeklies  of  small  cir- 
culation and  ver>-  limited  advertising 
revenue.  These  newspapers  now  receive 
free  in-county  mail  service  from  post 
ofiBces  which  do  not  provide  letter  car- 
rier service.  Other  in-county  rates  are 
generally  a  flat  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Under  the  proposal  submitted  to  the 
committee,  the  1-cent  rate  would  be  in- 
creased to  1  '2  cents  per  pound,  plus  one- 
fourth  cent  per  piece.  And  that  would 
include  the  now  free  in-county  mail  serv- 
ice. Testimony  t>efore  the  committee  by 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  said  this 
would  amount  to  about  a  79  percent  in- 
crease in  second-class  revenues.  This, 
I  submit,  is  a  pretty  heavy  burden  on  the 
smaller  newspapers  and  particularly  the 
small  weeklies. 

DISCONTINUTNC    PXJBLICATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  smaller 
newspapers  in  our  country  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  years.  Those  that  are 
managing  to  survive  dejx'nd  on  what 
little  local  advertising  that  i.s  available 
and  the  revenue  received  from  circula- 
tion. Their  revenue  from  national  ad- 
vertising has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
it  now  iz  virtually  nonexistent.  Na- 
tional advertising  all  has  gone  to  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  the  national  maga- 
zines, and  the  big  radio  and  TV  net- 
works. 

A  sharp  increase  in  handling  second- 
class  material  leaves  them  with  no  re- 
course except  to  charge  a  substantially 
higher  subscription  rate — a  rate  that  the 
traffic  will  not  bear. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  any  ."^mall  newspaper  when  the 
editor  has  to  announce  a  subscription 
far  and  above  what  the  subscriber  had 
been  paying.  Pew  weeklies  can  hang  on 
now  unless  they  are  located  in  county 
seats  where  they  usually  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  securing  what  legal  adver- 
tising is  available.  Most  of  them  al.so 
depend  substantially  on  revenue  from 
job  printing.  Others  are  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  chains,  many  of  whom  find 
they  can  publish  several  small  weeklies 
from  a  single  plant  located  in  cities  out- 
side of  the  areas  where  theu  smaU  news- 
papers actually  are  distributed. 
iMPORTAfrr  PfBLic  srRvicF 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
these  smaller  newspapers  to  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  They  perform  a 
unique  public  service  that  no  other  source 
can  provide.  The  residents  of  their 
areas  are  dependent  upon  then:  for  news 
and  information.  In  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  these  communities  are  too  small  to 
accommodate  any  kind  of  local  radio 
service  which,  in  it.self.  could  not  substi- 
tute for  the  small  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  historic  traditional 
policy  that  second -cla.ss  matter  does  not 
pay  its  full  way.  I  realize  that  it  will  not 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  under  the 
new  proposals,  but  the  proposed  in- 
crease IS  completely  out  of  line  with  what 


can  be  borne  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  public  policy 
in  regard  to  dissemination  of  second- 
class  matter  has  not  hecn  fully  resolved. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  present 
rates  be  permitted  to  continue  until  pub- 
lic policy  has  been  fully  determined. 
FYom  the  time  of  Ber.jamm  FYanklin.  it 
has  been  public  policy  to  encourage  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  educational  material  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  general  public.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  present  proposal  is  not  a  st^p 
toward  changing  that  policy  and  that  it 
will  not  be  accepted 


West  Virginia's  98th  Anniversary  as  a 
State  Is  Attended  by  Signs  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Renaissance — Service  Clobs  of 
Welch   Hold  Commemorative   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdno'day.  June  21,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  civic  and  service 
clubs  of  Welch,  W.  Va  .  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  98th  anniversarv-  of  President 
Lincoln's  signing  of  the  proclamation 
which  created  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Represented  at  the  West  Viruinia  Day 
banquet  were  t!ie  Lions  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Welch  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Rotary  Club,  and  Po.'^t  No  8  of  the 
.^mfrlcan  Lecion  as  well  as  the  Welch 
40  k  8. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  sit  near  Mr. 
W,  R.  Keyser,  editor  of  the  Welch  Daily 
News  and  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
me  t«  a  McDowell  County  audience  when 
I  first  visited  there  35  years  ago  Toast- 
master  for  the  occasion  was  the  Rev- 
erend Howard  C  Lemlnp  president  of 
the  Welch  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  but  one  of  the 
many  such  gatherings  being  held 
throughout  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
this  week,  all  of  which  attest  to  the  re- 
birth of  vitality  and  spirit  amon?  our 
citizens  and  their  determination  to  pro- 
pel West  Virginia  once  again  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
.cram  of  the  interclub  meetms?  at  Welch 
and  the  address  which  I  dehve;eQ  there 
be  printed  in  t.he  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  program 
and  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

.^N  .Address  ey  .'^e.nator  Jennings  Randoi.ph, 
Demcx-rat.  or  Wi:sT  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
.Anniversary  Program.  Joint  Me;:ting.  Ki- 
v..\Nis.  Lions,  and  Rotaet  Clubs.  Cartes 
Hotel    Welch,  W.  Va..  June  20,  1961 

II  is  a  privilege  tor  me  10  address  thia 
joint  gathering  ol  Kiw;tnis.  Lions,  and  Rotary 
members  in  commemorfttion  of  the  98th  an- 
iiiversary  of  the  prcx;lamation  of  the  state- 
hoftd  ol  West  Virginia.  And  I  am  gratified 
by  the  efforts  throughout  our  Stat«  to  make 
Uiis  week  a  significant  one  in  the  exploratioa 
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aad  the  development  of  a  new  awareness  of 
the  capacities  and  potentialities  of  West  Vlr- 
guiLi  and  Its  people. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  activities  of  the 
nmny  service  and  civic  groups  during  this 
West  Virginia  Week  will  not  flounder  in  a 
sea  of  talk  and  self -congratulations  about 
what  grand  people  we  West  Virginians  are. 
We  need  more  than  the  spirit  of  booster- 
Ism  this  week.  We  need  the  same  qualities 
of  zeal,  determination,  and  high  purpose 
with  which  the  West  Virginia  delegates  were 
invested  at  the  Wheeling  convention  which 
nullified  the  Virginia  ordinance  of  secession 
100  years  ago  this  month.  It  Is  my  hop)e, 
therefore,  that  we  will  use  this  time  for  the 
purfKJse  of  generating  new  Insights  and  a 
renewed  will  '.o  attack  the  problenns  before 
us.  Though  we  are  not  confronted  with 
the  critical  issue  of  State  survival,  as  were 
our  forebears  a  century  ago.  our  contempo- 
rary  problems   are  diCQcult  and  complex. 

I  truly  believe,  however  that  this  com- 
memorative week  can  have  significance  for 
us.  as  a  time  of  appraisal  and  dedication  to 
the  task  of  revitalizing  West  Virginia.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  an  economic  renaissance  in 
our  State  For  almost  a  decade  now.  large 
segments  of  'he  economy  of  West  Virginia 
have  been  seriously  shaken  and  dislocated  by 
the  processes  of  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion, by  technological  changes  in  the  na- 
tional industrial  environment,  and  by  for- 
ei^  competition  Enuring  this  time  we  have 
studied,  analyzed,  and  criticized  ourselves — 
and  defended  ourselves  against  the  unjust 
criticisms  of  others — and  we  have  received  a 
Vtiriety  of  prescriptions  for  our  ailments. 
Thoueh  we  have  a  long  Journey  ahead,  sig- 
nificant advances  have  been  and  are  being 
made. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  our  first  century 
of  existence  as  a  State,  I  believe  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  new  phase  in  the  development 
of  West  Virginia  s  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
txiral  foundations  And  I  do  not  say  this  In 
the  spirit  of  mere  pollyanna  optimism. 
There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  view. 

There  is  more  in  the  air  than  the  balmy 
breeze  of  June  There  is  stirring  evidence 
of  progress  in  new  and  diversified  Indus- 
tries in  West  Virginia.  Tt.e  announcement 
yesterday  of  the  award  of  shipbuilding  con- 
tracts to  Marietta  Ship  Yards  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, the  announcement  earlier  this  month 
of  a  new  plant  to  be  constructed  by  North 
American  Aviation  In  the  Bluefield-Prlnce- 
ton  area — these  and  other  significant  devel- 
opments In  private  industry  attest  to  the 
sound  potential  for  economic  growth  In  our 
State. 

But  there  are  other  equally  fundamental 
grounds  for  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 
In  the  first  place,  the  worst  of  our  own  tran- 
sition has  already  passed  The  tremendous 
reduction  In  empl  jvm.en":  in  the  coalfields 
since  194& — which  was  aggravated  by  the 
three  recessions  in  the  national  economy — 
has  probably  leveled  off  It  is  not  likely 
to  proceed  much  further  at  the  present 
level  of  demand  for  coal  and  it  certainly  will 
not  again  reach  the  precipitate  rate  of  de- 
cline of  the  1950s 

In  terms  of  the  national  economy,  we  have 
'earned  much  about  the  nature  of  recessions 
during  the  pa.st  8  years.  And  though  I  do 
not  otfer  this  otjservation  with  partisan  sen- 
timent. I  believe  we  will  find  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  will  readily  apply  this 
knowledge  and   Information. 

Just  as  our  experience  in  the  1930's  taught 
us  much  about  the  dynamics  of  a  depression, 
on  the  basis  or  which  we  enacted  many  ef- 
fective antidepression  m.easures.  so  has  our 
experience  of  the  flf'ies  taught  us  about  re- 
cessions And  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
enacting  remedial  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  recurrent  recessions  and  to 
provide  for  a  firmer  economic  foundation 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  our  human 
and   natural  resources. 


Our  experience  of  the  1930's  did  disprove — 
and  I  believe  the  record  which  will  be  written 
of  the  1960"s  will  also  disprove — the  bleak 
generalization  of  the  historian  Nicholas 
Berdyaev  when  he  wrote  that  "Man's  his- 
torical experience  has  been  one  of  steady 
failure,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  it  win  ever  be  anything  else. 
None  of  the  problems  of  any  given  historical 
epoch  whatsoever  have  been  solved,  no  alms 
attained,  no  hopes  realized." 

Though  the  achievements  of  the  present 
Congress  and  administration  fall  short — as 
do  the  works  of  all  men  and  women— of  Ideal 
perfection,  they  offer  grounds  for  more  than 
despair.  And  If  we  are  to  avoid  such  despair 
we  must  first  acknowledge  that  the  recurrent 
maladjustments  within  our  economy  are  not 
cosmic  accidents,  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a 
vengeful  God,  nor  are  they  the  product  of 
prldeful  men  who  violate  some  hypothetl- 
cally  supreme  law  of  natvu-e  called  supply  and 
demand. 

They  are  the  result  of  an  age  of  accelerated 
technological  and  social  change,  and  they 
represent  some  of  the  current  limitations  of 
our  system  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  a 
modern  urban  and  Industrial  civilization. 
Thus,  these  faults  and  maladjustments  are 
subject  to  the  analysis  of  our  collective  hu- 
man intelligence.  And  It  Is  on  this  basis 
that  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  proceeding — sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
mistakenly,  but  always  cautiously  and  care- 
fully and  I  hop>e  courageously — In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  a  high  rate  of  national  economic 
growth.  Many  of  the  measures  that  have 
been  or  will  be  enacted  have  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  economic  resurgence  of  West 
Virginia. 

Foremost  among  these,  of  course,  la  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  so  much  information  In  re- 
cent months  and  years  that  I  shall  not 
comment  further  on  it  here.  In  terms  of 
Immediate  relief  measures,  we  have  written 
laws  for  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the 
unemployed  and  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  However,  these  two  are 
admittedly  palliative  and  emergency  meas- 
ures rather  than  long-term  remedial  acts 

There  are,  however,  four  measures  of  ma- 
jor significance  which  are  well  on  their  way 
to  final  enactment.  Among  these  Is  the  aid 
to  education  bill,  which.  In  the  form  that  It 
passed  the  Senate,  will  provide  during  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  naore  than  $37  mil- 
lion for  West  Virginia  In  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries. 

Of  vital  Importance  to  West  Virginia  Ls 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961,  passed 
by  the  House  on  May  4  and  by  the  Senate  on 
June  15.  and  now  referred  to  a  conference 
comnxlttee.  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
differences  between  the  two  bills  are  not 
major,  and  the  final  version  will  In  all  likeli- 
hood retain  the  authorizations  for  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  In  West  Virginia  of 
$30  million  in  fiscal  1962  $36  million  In  1963. 
and  $39  million  In  1964  In  addition,  a  more 
immediate  Impact  on  our  road  construc- 
tion will  result  from  the  President's  re- 
cent decision  to  release  $818  million  which 
had  been  frozen  by  contract  control  regu- 
lations of  the  previous  administration,  of 
which  $9.4  million  U  allocated  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Also  looking  toward  the  development  of 
West  Virginia,  I  would  mention  present  and 
future  progress  in  the  field  of  water  pol- 
lution control — an  area  of  activity  of  vital 
Importance  not  only  to  individual  and  com- 
munity health  standards  but  also  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  our  recreational  resources. 

As  evidenced  by  the  number  of  antipol- 
lution projects  under  construction  In  West 
Virginia,   the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 


trol Act  has  already  been  a  major  factor 
In  helping  us  combat  pollution.  Under  the 
authorization  of  this  act,  35  projects  have 
been  approved  In  West  Virginia,  with  to- 
tal costs  of  more  than  $16  million  and  Fed- 
eral grants  of  more  than  $4  million.  As  of 
March  31  of  this  year,  13  of  these  projects 
had  been  completed  and  7  had  been  placed 
under  construction. 

Though  this  law  has  been  an  effective 
element  in  stimulating  municipal  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants,  our  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  and  the  growing 
backlog  of  applications  for  aid  Indicate  the 
need  for  expanding  the  Federal  participa- 
tion. 

Consequently,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  May  3,  passed  the  Blatnik  bill  by 
a  vote  of  307  to  110.  Among  Its  most  impor- 
tant features  are  these :  It  would  Increase 
the  maximum  allowable  for  individual  con- 
struction grants,  raise  the  total  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  such  grants. 
Increase  grants  to  State  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies for  water  pollution  control  programs  and 
advance  the  authorizations  period  to  1971. 
And  most  Important  for  West  Virginia,  it 
would  give  priority  to  applications  of  less 
that  $250.000 — that  is,  from  our  smaller 
towns  and  cities 

I  was  privileged  to  chair  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control^ — Rivers  and  Harbors  on  this  and  re- 
lated bills,  at  which  time  we  received  testi- 
mony from  public  health  and  other  experts 
and  leading  conservationists.  The  over- 
whelming consensus  among  these  authorities 
Is  in  favor  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
House  bin.  most  of  which  were  retained  In 
our  committee  report  though  with  less  over- 
2dl  authorization  of  funds.  There  is  reason 
to  expect  that  a  bill  providing  for  substan- 
tially Increased  Federal  participation  in 
water  pollution  control  will  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
during  this  session — thus  providing  a  major 
step  forward  toward  control  of  a  vital  na- 
tional and  State  problem. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  long-term 
challenge  of  more  effective  utilization  of 
o\xr  reservoir  of  human  skills.  I  would  com- 
ment on  S  1991.  the  proposed  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  which  is  de- 
signed to  offer  vocational  retraining  to  un- 
employed persons  who  have  been  displaced 
by  automation,  foreign  competition  or  other 
structural  changes  In  the  national  economy. 

The  pending  measure,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  and  on  which  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  message,  would 
extend  the  national  commitment  to  full  em- 
ployment first  established  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  In  the  language  of  the 
bill  Itself,  "It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  appraise 
the  manpower  requirements  and  resources 
of  the  Nation,  develop  and  apply  the  Informa- 
tion and  methods  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  automation  and  with  technolog- 
ical and  other  types  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment, and  provide  for  the  adequate 
training  and  retraining  of  the  Nation's  force   " 

To  Implement  the  ct  would  require,  in  the 
estimate  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  pre- 
sented In  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. $100  *illlon  in  1964  Though  the  spe- 
cific allocations  for  the  Individual  States  have 
not  been  computed,  the  allocation  formula 
will  be  based  upon  the  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  In  a  given  State:  on  this  basis 
It  Is  estimated  that  West  Virginia's  allocation 
during  the  4  years  of  the  act's  adminlstra 
tlon  would  be  between  $15  million  to  $18 
million. 

The  Initial  responsibility  will  rest  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine,  through 
surveys,  the  skill  requlremenU  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Following  this  he  will  de- 
velop and  encourage  the  development  of  on- 
the-job  and  related  training  programs  and 
In    cooperation    with    the    Department    of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  State 
vocational  education  Institutions,  encourage 
the  development  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. In  every  phase  of  the  prop^im.  how- 
ever, there  will  necessarily  be  a  heavy  re- 
liance upon  State  and  local  oftlctals  and  local 
business  and  civic  leaders  such  as  your- 
selves for  the  successful  administration  of 
the  act. 

For  It  will  be  the  local  Industries  which 
must  provide  the  actual  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  It  win  be  the  State  vocational  insti- 
tutions and  local  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions which  must  devise  the  specific  and 
diversified  vocational  training  programs. 
And  finally.  It  will  be  the  State  and  local 
officials  and  leaders  in  business  and  devel- 
opment work  who  must  attract  the  new 
Industries  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
retrained  worker,  for  as  the  Secretary  re- 
marked before  our  subcommittee.  "It  would 
compound  frustration  to  retrain  people  and. 
after  they  are  retrained,  not  have  their  skills 
utlUaed." 

In  speaking  of  these  four  measures,  which 
are  only  part  ot  the  economic  and  resources 
legislation  of  this  Congress.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  large  sums  of  money.  I  do  not 
consider  this  matter  lightly.  But  I  would 
offer  two  relevant  observations. 

First,  these  are  not  spending  bills— con- 
trary views  notwithstanding.  They  are  in- 
vestments In  the  future  well-being  of  our 
State  and  Nation.  It  has  always  impressed 
me  as  a  curious  Irony,  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  builds  a  restaurant,  or  a  garage 
or  a  bowling  arena  is  considered  to  be  invest- 
ing his  money,  but  when  the  Government 
constructs  school  buildings,  or  public  hous- 
ing, or  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  is  as- 
sailed by  some  as  wild  and  Improvident 
spending. 

We  are  the  only  modern  government  In  the 
world  which  does  not  maintain  separate 
budgets  for  current  operations  and  long- 
term  investments  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
^nate  in  recommending  that  we  make  this 
distinction.  Among  several  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  also  made  such  a  reconmienda- 
tlon  Is  Senator  Hakst  F  Bybd  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  a  stalwart  champion  of  economic  con- 
eervaCism. 

But  I  would  also  add.  that  regardless  of 
the  accounting  and  the  budgetary  proce- 
dures we  employ,  the  challenges  which  con- 
front West  Virginia  and  the  United  States 
today  are  going  to  qcist  money  We  cannot 
provide  for  the  economic  security  and  de- 
velopment of  either  West  Virginia  or  the 
United  States  at  b.irgain  b.asement  prices. 
And  I  need  not  emphasize  that  the  issues 
go  far  beyond  merely  economic  growth.  In 
the  larger  context  of  our  struggle  with  in- 
ternational communism,  the  vitality  and  the 
resilience  of  our  econcanlc  structure  will  be 
a  determinant  factor  in  the  outcome  of  this 
contest. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  and  in 
the  country  as  a  whcle.  will  respond  to  the 
challenge  when  they  lire  aware  of  the  stakes 
at  issue.  We  can  do  what  we  will,  and  we 
will  do  what  is  needed. 


West   Virginia    Day.   Jvne   20.    1961.   Welch, 
W.  Va. 

Singing  of  "America."  led  by  Mr  F.  W. 
(Bill)  Hervey:  pianist,  Mrs    R   Pike 

Pledge  of  allegiance,  led  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
(Buddy)  Hunt. 

Invocation,  the  Rev    O    C.   (Oran)    Zaebst. 

Dinner. 

Singing  of  "West  Virginia  Hills,"  "Hall 
West  Virginia  •• 

Introduction  of  speaker.  Mr.  H.  C. 
(Howard)  Lemlng 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

Benediction    the  Rev.  O    C.  (Orani   Zaebst. 

The  Welch  civic  clubs  express  appreciation 
to   the   members   of  the   West   Virginia  Day 


planning  committee:  Mr  w  H  (Wayne) 
Hash,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  R  <  B<ib  i  Austin. 
Mr.  W.  W.  (Woody)  Boyd.  Mr.  J.  F  (Johnny! 
Hurd.  Jr  ,  Mr.  'W.  D. '  (Dewey)  Mentz.  Mr. 
Sam  Money.  Mr.  W    S    (Storther)   Tabor. 

Representatives  at  Speaker's  table: 

Mr   Seldon  Alpert,  president,  WJelch  Lion's 
Club  / 

Mr    J    C    (Buddy)  Hunt,  comntander,  Post 
No   8.  American  Legion. 

Dr.  P.  L.   (Freeman)    Johnston,  president, 
Klwanls  Club. 

Mr  W  R   (Bin)  Keyser.  editor.  Welch  Dally 
News. 

Mr.    C.   K.    (Claude)    Klrkland,    president, 
Welch  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The    Reverend    H.    C.    (Howard)     Lemlng, 
president.  Welch  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.   H.  C.    (Nick)    Nichols.   Chef  de   Gare. 
40  &  8 

Mr.  M.  G.  (Mike)  Polascik.  president.  Welch 
J.  C.'s. 

Mr.    W     B.    (Bin)    Swope,    mayor,    city    of 
Welch. 

The  Reverend  O.  C.  (Oran)  Zaebst,  rector. 
St    Luke's  Episcopal  Church. 

The   Honorable   Jennings   Randolph.   VS>. 
Senator  of  West  Virginia. 


Parental  Respoasibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1961 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  intrcxiuced  today  a  bill  which  Is 
designed  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
combating  juvenile  delinquency  -where 
it  properlj-  belongs,  that  is.  upon  the  par- 
ents. My  bill  grants  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  jui'isdiction 
over  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians 
of  children  and  authorizes  the  court  to 
impose  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  determines  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  rcp>etition  of  those  acts  or  con- 
ditions which  resulted  in  the  child  be- 
coming a  juvenile  delinquent.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  in  the  event  the  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  custodian  willfully  fails 
to  obey  any  condition  which  the  court 
imposes,  that  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $200  or  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  6  months. 

The  ri.se  of  juvenile  delinquency,  not 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
throughout  the  United  States  i;5  a  cause 
for  serious  concern.  Each  group  sees 
the  problem  in  terms  of  its  own  activity. 
WliHe  organizations,  schools,  church 
groups,  and  social  workers  hi.\e  been 
discussing  this  problem,  the  incidence 
of  juvenile  crime  has  risen.  M:iny  pro- 
grams have  l>een  recommended  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  delinqu'nit  acts. 
Enforcement  provisions  entail  ever-in- 
creasing public  expenditures  by  probation 
oflBcers.  social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrists.  What  is  require<l  in  the 
main  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  belief  in 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  cultiva- 
tion of  respect  for  authority,  parental 
and  state.  The  persons  in  the  most 
favorable  position  to  prevent  children 
from  doing  wrong  are  the  pareiits.    Too 


often  have  parental  obligations  been 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

The  question  how  far  the  law  may 
wisely  go  in  compelling  parents  to  as- 
sume their  admittedly  enormous  respon- 
sibility in  preventing  the  delinquency  of 
the  children  has  long  been  controversial. 
I  believe  that  once  the  parent  has  become 
apprised  of  the  delinquency  of  its  child 
then  the  parent's  obligations  are  in- 
creased to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
delinquency.  My  proposal  permits  the 
court  to  impose  conditions  upon  a  parent 
after  the  child  has  been  adjudicated  a 
delinquent  and  that  the  parent  must 
then  take  affirmative  acts  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  misdeed.  All  the  States 
of  our  Union  have  legislation  which  pun- 
ish parents  for  contributing  to  the  neg- 
lect or  delinquency  of  cliildren.  My  pro- 
posal does  not  affect  the  nature  of  such 
a  statute.  Under  the  circumstances,  in 
our  coimtry-  it  is  high  time  that  parents 
assume  their  resjwnsibilities  after  they 
have  been  warned  that  their  offspring  or 
ward  has  violated  statutes  and  com- 
mitted acts  which,  but  for  the  ape  of  the 
offender,  would  in  most  instances  be 
considered  crimes. 

I  believe.  Mr  Sjxaker.  that  too  long 
have  we  delayed  m  this  important  field, 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
parental  responsibility  proposal. 


A  Memorable  Occasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF     MISSCITU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1961 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  over 
Memorial  Day,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  many  of  our  Navy  installations  in 
the  Norfolk.  Va..  area,  and  I  was  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  what  I  saw  that. 
with  permission  lo  extend  the  following 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  should  like,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  share  this  experience  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

Through  the  kind  Invitation  of  Vlc*  Adm. 
Claude  V.  Ricketts.  U.S.  Na\-y  commander. 
'2d  Fleet,  I  was  prlvlleped  to  spend  a  very 
enlightening  few  days  visiting  Navy  Instal- 
lations in  the  Norfolk.  Va  .  area  and  ships 
attached  to  the  2d  Fleet. 

Admiral  Ricketts.  a  native  of  Missouri,  was 
born  In  the  congressional  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  lo  represent.  His  parents 
still  live  there.  For  this  reason  and  because 
of  my  membership  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  was  most  anxious  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  visit  these  naval 
units  and  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  fleet 
capabilities  and  operations. 

Admiral  Rlcketts  was  on  hand  to  meet  my 
plane  on  arrival  In  Norfolk  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. May  28.  and  I  was  promptly  taken  on 
a  thorough  tour  of  the  facilities  of  the  huge 
naval  base.  That  evening  we  had  an  In- 
formal dinner  In  the  admiral's  quarters  and 
met  a  number  of  Junior  officers  on  the 
admiral's  Immediate  stall. 

The  next  2  days  were  busy  ones,  indeed. 
As  a  general  plan,  we  decided  to  visit  shore- 
based  Installations  on  Monday.  May  29,  since 
these  installations  would  be  closed   on   the 
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following  day  for  observance  of  the  Memorial 

Day  holiday  Since  ships  must  be  at  least 
partially  manned  at  all  time.=;.  he  suggested 
we  visit  them  on  the  following  day 

On  Monday  morning,  we  were  up  bright 
and  early  and  walked  from  Admiral  Ricketts' 
quiirters  to  the  U  S.S  Northai-iptun.  arriving 
before  7  a.m.,  and  enjoyed  a  rather  substan- 
tial breakfast  before  beginning  our  brisk  but 
highly  interesting  tour.  From  the  outset. 
I  made  it  clear  that  I  wanted  to  see  and  hear 
everything  I  could--thnt  I  wasn't  afraid 
to  bark  shins  and  climb  laddfrs.  As  a  result 
I  wa.s  given  very  thorough  explanations  and 
climbed  into  the  mo-^t  remote  nooks  and  In- 
accessible crannies.  I  believe  I  even  wore 
the  admiral  out.  Under  dltTerent  circum- 
stances I  would  have  probably  faltered,  but 
I  was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  people 
I  met  and  talked  to  and  the  things  I  saw  that 
any  thouglits  of  exhaustion  never  entered 
my  mind 

To  cut  transit  time  from  one  activity  to 
another  so  that  more  time  could  be  devoted 
to  actual  visiting,  we  used  a  helicopter  which 
was  a  new  experience  for  me.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  we  boarded  the  helicopter 
and  took  ofT  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
assault  evaluator  of  the  Amphibious  Train- 
ing Command.  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  which 
provides  a  realistic  simulator  of  amphib- 
ious war  Situations  f'r  training  amphibious 
support  ships  personnel  and  Marine  landing 
forces.  The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  men 
can  be  trained  in  many  aspects  of  the  highly 
complex  art  of  amphibious  warfare  without 
the  necessity  of  sending  ships  to  sea  is 
indicative  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  maintain 
combat  readiness  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. 

We  next  visited  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Oceana  and  its  impressive  array  of  modern 
aircraft,  which  recalled  to  me  much  that  I 
have  heard  this  year  during  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  naval  aviation  Oceana  Is  the 
home  base  for  carrier  aircraft  assigned  to 
ships  which  have  Norfolk  as  their  home  port. 
This  situation  provides  the  support  neces- 
sary to  train  our  jet  pilots  and  crews  be- 
tween carrier  assigr^nients  and  also  accom- 
plishes major  modlftcatlons  and  overhauls 
periodically  required  to  keep  our  planes  In 
peak   operating   condition 

Dam  Neck.  Va  ,  a  rather  Isolated  area  but 
necessarily  so.  is  the  heme  of  the  fleet  antl- 
alr  warfare  training  center  It  is  here  that 
our  officers  and  men  are  trained  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  antlair  weapons  they  will 
man  aboard  ship  The  new  missiles  Terrier 
and  Talos  were  of  special  interest  since  they 
are  now  replacing  guns  on  many  of  our 
phip)s  We  were  also  shown  tow  targets 
which  are  vised  to  give  realistic  training  to 
ships  crews  as  well  a-s  aircraft  pUota  and 
gunners  The  training  center  commanding 
officer.  Captain  Green  invited  us  to  his  home 
for  lunch  where  we  met  his  charming  wife 
and  enjoyed  a  delightful  meal  and  short  re- 
spite from  the  accelerated  pace  we  had  set 
for  ourselves.  The  biggest  surprise  of  the 
day  for  me  Aas  meeting  an  old  friend,  Roger 
Oray,  who  I  had  not  seen  since  our  scouting 
days  in  Missouri  many  years  ago.  Now 
Lieutenant  Gray,  he  Is  on  duty  with  the 
training   center 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in  Portsmouth 
was  a  most  Impressive  industrial  complex 
where  highly  skilled  civilian  workers  and  a 
nucleus  fif  naval  officers  can  perform  every 
titsk  from  the  repair  of  a  bilge  pump  to  a 
complete  facelifting  of  an  obsolescent  ship. 
Such  complete  overhauls,  including  the 
Navy's  fleet  remodernlzation  and  mainte- 
nance I  FRAM )  program  have  Increased  the 
lile  of  many  of  our  older  ships  and  have 
proved  an  effective  emergency  measure  to 
prevent  block  obsolescence  of  the  fleet,  since 
funds  cannot  be  made  available  to  replace 
aging  ships  with  new  ones  at  the  present 
time 


As  we  n.oved  through  the  shops  In  the 
shipyard,  accompanied  by  Rear  Admiral 
Hiward,  ttie  shipyard  commander.  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  efforts  made  by  work- 
ers and  supervisors  to  reduce  operating  costs 
and  effect  economies.  One  dramatic  Instance 
of  this  was  the  repair  of  variable  pitch  pro- 
pellers used  by  amphibious  ships.  A  new 
propeller  would  cost  $40,000  but  resourceful 
workers  had  devised  ways  of  rebuilding 
propellers.  Including  the  forging  of  bronze 
blades,  at  a  unit  cost  of  $12,000.  This 
amounted  to  a  saving  of  $28,000  per 
propeller. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  has  become  a  para- 
mount problem  for  the  U.S.  Navy  since  World 
War  II,  since  the  Communist  countries  are 
building  more  and  better  submarines.  As 
submarines  become  nuclear-powered  and 
equipped  with  ballistic  missiles,  this  prob- 
lem will  become  more  acute.  As  an  adjunct 
to  antisubmarine  hardware,  there  Is  located 
in  the  Norfolk  area  an  antisubmarine  war- 
fau-e  tactical  school  which  teaches  antisub- 
marine warfare  personnel  how  to  use  most 
effectively  the  equipment  at  their  disposal 
by  concentrating  on  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  antisubmarine  tactics. 

A  last  activity  we  visited,  the  fleet  air- 
borne electronics  training  unit,  trains  avia- 
tion personnel  In  the  use  of  the  latest  elec- 
tronic devices  in  use  in  the  aircraft  or  navy 
vessels  to  which  they  will  be  later  assigned. 
During  this,  as  during  all  my  visits  both  to 
shore-basetl  and  shipboard  Installations.  I 
was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  high 
level  of  training.  Instructors  were  dedicated 
not  only  to  the  task  of  Imparting  technical 
skills,  but  also  to  stressing  the  Importance 
of  the  skills  acquired  to  the  overall  picture 
of  the  Navy's  mission.  Students  demon- 
strated a  high  level  of  motivation,  and 
seemed  anxiotis  to  learn  all  they  could  about 
the  equipment  they  would  soon  be  using.  It 
would  seem  that  no  matter  how  technical  we 
get.  If  we  can  build  it  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  youth  can  operate  It.  Although 
not  on  our  schedule,  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Inspect  the  enlisted  men's  barracks.  I'm 
glad  that  I  did  because  I  have  never  seen 
such  well  kept  and  clean  quarters. 

That  evening  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
many  of  the  Navy's  top  coinmanders  In  the 
Norfolk  area  at  Admiral  Rlcketts'  home  and 
discuss  witli  them  the  particular  areas  under 
their  cognizance.  Their  charming  ladies 
were  also  there  and  later  we  all  went  aboard 
the  Northampton  for  a  lovely  dinner. 

On  Memorial  Day,  I  visited  a  number  of 
ships  in  the  Norfolk  area,  trying  to  cover  as 
completely  as  possible  the  range  of  various 
types  In  the  time  available.  As  a  retired 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit that  I  approached  this  prospect  with 
excitement,  for  I  am  a  complete  landlubber. 
My  only  previous  experience  with  the  Navy 
had  been  a  brief  trip  on  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Shangri-La  several  years  ago.  and  an  in- 
port  visit  to  the  cruiser  Providence  In  the 
Bay  of  Naples  under  wartime  and  unusual 
circiunstances. 

We  began  a  busy  holiday  with  breakfast 
on  Admiral  Rlcketts'  flagship.  US  S. 
Northampton.  This  Is  the  only  ship  of  its 
type  in  the  Navy,  and  Is  designated  a  tacti- 
cal command  ship.  Its  superior  intelligence 
and  communications  facilities  make  it  an 
excellent  command  post,  and  you  will  recall 
the  discussions  earlier  this  year  of  this  ship 
as  a  possible  command  post  for  the  Nation's 
highest  executives  in  the  case  of  nuclear  war. 

The  first  ship  on  our  schedule  was  the 
guided  missile  cruiser.  U.S.S.  Galveston,  the 
first  ship  to  carry  the  deadly  Talos  missile 
The  ship  lt.self  Is  an  example  of  the  Navy's 
efforts  to  utilize  dollars  effectively  In  na- 
tional defense  efforts.  Nearly  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  ship  was 
retained  In  the  reserve  fleet  until  1956.  Her 
after  portion  was  redesigned  to  house  Talos 
while  the   ship  was  being  completed.     The 


missile  Is  a  supersonic  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile with  a  range  over  85  miles,  but  can  also 
be    used    in   surface-to-surface    applications. 

The  ammunition  ship,  U.S.S.  Nitro,  is  oiia 
of  the  auxiliary  ships  which  make  a  task 
force  at  sea  Independent  of  shore-based  fa- 
cilities, creating  true  "Islands  of  seapower  " 
in  ocean  areas  where  no  land  appears.  This 
type  ship  furnishes  a  task  force  Its  ammuni- 
tion, while  others  furnish  oil,  another  fuel, 
and  still  another  supplies,  spare  parts  and 
clothing. 

We  next  visited  the  landing  ship  tank, 
U.S.S.  Graham  County  and  after  completing 
our  tour  of  the  LST  had  lunch  on  board. 
I  mention  this  because  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  the  ship's  officers  con- 
cerning their  recent  good-will  tour  of  African 
porta. 

The  Graham  County  was  one  of  the  five 
ships  which  took  part  in  the  first  phase  of 
a  series  of  ship  visits  to  Africa  under  the 
command  of  the  commander  South  Atlantic. 
The  very  name  given  this  task  force — "Solant 
Amity  " — stressed  the  good-will  purpose  of 
these  visits.  Sailors  have  traditionally  been 
ambassadors  of  good  will  in  places  little 
frequented  by  Americans;  but  the  ports 
visited  by  this  task  force  were  rare  even  on 
Navy  itineraries.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  from  more  formalized  aid  and  In- 
formation programs,  there  is  certainly  no 
doubt  that  the  sailor's  personal  approach  to 
the  people-to-people  program  Is  tremen- 
dously effective.  I  saw  pictures,  and  got 
firsthand  narratives  of  such  generous  effort* 
as  donations  of  sets  of  encyclopedias,  hos- 
pital supplies,  toys,  food,  and  practically 
everything  that  would  be  helpful  to  emerg- 
ing nations  which,  coming  from  American 
hands,  do  much  more  than  reams  of  print 
or  hours  of  broadcasting  More  Important, 
though,  millions  of  Africans  probably  got 
their  first  look  at  a  group  of  Americans, 
joined  them  in  athletic  contests  and  prac- 
tically swamped  the  ships  in  their  eagerness 
to  go  aboard  This  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  that,  many  times,  this  meant  they  had 
taken  a  bus  (or  walked)  15  to  20  miles  for 
the  chance  to  get  a  glimpse  of  our  ships — 
of  a  little  bit  of  America  vUltlng  their 
shores. 

As  we  were  moving  after  lunch  to  the 
landing  ship  dock,  UJ3.S.  Hermitage  (which 
had  been  the  flagship  of  the  Solant  Amity 
force )  .  I  recalled  that  Just  a  y  ?ar  before.  I 
had  given  a  speech  commemorating  the  dead 
of  our  wars.  I  wondered  If  our  dead  would 
not  have  been  inunensely  pleased  to  see  the 
Intense  dedication  of  the  young  men  on  the.se 
ships,  whether  in  home  or  foreign  ports  To 
me  it  was  very  reassuring  to  see  their  eager, 
posllive-mlnded  approach  to  theU-  work,  and 
their  conviction  that  they — as  Individuals 
and  as  groups  had  an  important  task  In 
preserving  the  freedom  their  predecessors 
had  won.  I  even  pondered  whether  we 
shouldn't  best  turn  the  active  management 
of  the  country  over  to  them  rather  than  by 
tradition  let  them  await  attrition. 

Since  the  frigates  had  been  so  actively  dis- 
cussed during  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee procurement  authorization  hearings,  I 
was  quite  anxious  to  visit  one  from  stem  to 
stern.  U  S.S.  Norfolk  was  the  first  of  this 
new  class  ship  and  bears  enough  resemblance 
to  the  nuclear -powered  Bambndge  to  be  use- 
ful for  my  purposes.  The  special  sonar  and 
antisubmarine  rockets  (Asroc)  were  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Of  course,  this  ship 
does  not  have  the  guided  missiles  found  on 
many  later  ships  of  this  class 

I  next  visited  two  other  destroyer  types — 
U  S  S  DuPont,  a  comparatively  new  all-pur- 
pose destroyer  and  U.S.S.  Stexnaker,  a  radar 
picket  destroyer.  Destroyers  have  been  tra- 
ditionally known  as  the  workhorses  of  the 
fleet,  and  are  ideally  suited  to  their  multi- 
faceted  missions  Each  had  different  mis- 
sions, defensive  and  offensive  armament. 
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Before  returning  to  U.8.S.  Northampton 
for  dinner,  we  rounded  out  the  tour  with  a 
visit  to  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Shark.  This 
nuclear-powered  vessel  was  a  convenient 
place  from  which  to  learn  the  values  of 
nuclear-powered  vessels,  the  role  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  antisubmarine  warfare  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hunted.  The  subma- 
rines officers  and  men  were  a  proud  lot,  as 
expected. 

Though  I  had  seen  a  number  of  enlisted 
men  during  these  days.  I  had  not  as  yet  had 
the  occasion  to  sit  down  and  chat  with  them 
Informally  This  was  possible  when  I  had 
dinner  on  the  Northampton  in  the  crew's 
general  mess.  I  was  seated  with  four  crew 
members  from  MlKSourl — James  E  Kiger.  of 
St.  Louis;  Rot>ert  L.  Bennett,  of  St.  Charles; 
Robert  E.  Nelson,  of  Hannibal;  and  Franklin 
N.  Hopple,  of  King  City. 

The  wall  plaque?  In  my  office  from  the  2d 
Fleet,  from  U.S  S  Graham  County  and  U.S.S 
Hermitage,  and  the  photos  of  the  ships  and 
installations  I  visited  would  not  be  necessary 
to  recall  to  me  the  magnificent  experiences 
I  had  We  had  pt!rfect  weather  on  the  en- 
tire trip  Wednesday  morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear  and  It  was  back  to  work  in 
Washington.  DC.  lor  me.  But  before  7  a.m. 
aboard  the  Northampton.  Admiral  Rlcketu 
was  advised  of  the  assassination  of  Domini- 
can Dictator  TrujlUo.  This  Incident  re- 
quired a  change  In  plans  Accordingly  Ad- 
miral Rlcketts  mo\ed  up  his  scheduled  1:30 
p.m.  address  to  the  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  to  11:30  am.  and  Instead  of  drop- 
ping me  off  in  Washington  en  route  as  was 
originally  planned,  we  went  by  helicopter, 
land  plane,  and  seaplane — another  first  for 
me — and  dropped  him  off  at  Annapolis  I 
was  brought  to  Washington  from  there  and 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  returned  to  the 
Northampton  Immediately  after  addressing 
the  midshipmen  and  was  underway  for  Car- 
ibbean waters  soon  afterward.  In  the  midst 
of  Jangling  phone  and  the  sparking  and 
cracking  of  radios,  the  alertness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  seaborne  first  line  of  defense  was 
clearly  brought  home  to  me. 

The  rewarding  depths  of  participation  Ad- 
miral Rlcketts  and  I  shared  as  well  as  the 
surge  of  insp  ration  culminating  this  visit 
will  remain  with  me  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
so  deeply  moved  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
sharing  my  experience  with  you  and  encour- 
aging others  to  visit  our  Navy  ships  and  shore 
Installations  and  meet  first  hand  a  segment 
of  America  dedicated  to  their  Job  of  preserv- 
ing our  way  of  life 


Where   Is  Our  F'lan  for   Peace"  -Gueit 
Editorial  by  Senator  Joieph  S.  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

(.IF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  tx)  invite  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  guest  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  24  Issue  of  Saturday 
Review,  written  by  one  of  our  most 
able  and  respected  colleagues.  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  has  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  disarmament  and 
negotiations  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations.  He  has 
analyzed  the  importance  of  peace 
through  world  law.    He  is  a  keen  student 


of  foreign  affairs,  and  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Court, 

His  guest  editorial,  entitled  Where  Is 
Our  Plan  for  Peace."  reveals  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  current  strug- 
gle between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
free  nations,  as  well  as  the  urMreiit  neces- 
sity for  continuing  negotiations  m  tlie 
field  of  disarmament. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
guest  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  guest 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be  punted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Where  Is  Oub  Plan  for  Peace? 

(Editors  Note. — The  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing guest  editorial  Is  the  Honorable 
Joseph  S.  Clash,  Senator,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Vienna  has  come  and  gone.  The  air  Is  a 
little  clearer.  Tlie  danger  of  war  through 
miscalculation  a  little  less.  But  the  over- 
riding problem  of  our  time  remains:  How- 
to  prevent  destruction  of  civilization  through 
a  war  nobody  wants. 

A  few  things  are  slowly — all  too  slowly — 
becoming  obvious. 

1.  It  Is  as  foolish  to  search  for  Russian 
Intentions  In  the  wrltlngsLof  Marx.  Engels, 
and  Lenin  as  It  Is  to  look  for  American  In- 
tentions In  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Both  countries  have  clearly  defined  present 
and  prospective  objectives  having  only  a  re- 
mote connection  with  either  traditional  dia- 
lectic materialism  or  the  foreign  policy  views 
of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

2  America's  goal  is  a  peacefvil  world 
where  all  people  can  live  without  hunger.  In 
freedom,  under  governments  that  respect 
human  rights.  We  are  rendering  massive 
assistance  to  help  create  that  kind  of  a 
world 

3.  Russia  wants  to  export  the  current 
brand  of  communism,  provided  the  cost  is 
not  too  high;  desires  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  Russian  people,  provided  it 
can  be  achieved  without  danger  to  the  Com- 
munist hegemony;  fears,  for  the  moment, 
any  further  relaxation  of  historic  Russian 
secrecy:  Is  suspicious  of  Western  Intentions 
and  hence  clings  to  the  veto  (troika);  is 
seriously  worried  at  the  growing  power  of 
China  and  its  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and  wants  to  avoid  world  war  III  as 
much  as  we  do  It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  belief  that  communism  repre- 
sents the  wave  of  the  future  is  as  strongly 
held  today  as  it  was  before  Vienna. 

4.  Cuba.  Laos,  the  Congo,  Algeria,  Angola, 
even  Berlin — all  major  East-West  disputes 
save  one — can  probably  be  resolved,  or  at 
least  sterilized,  by  wise  International  leader- 
ship without  seriously  affecting  the  security 
of  either  the  United  States  or  the  USSR 

5.  Only  the  Chinese  situation  Is  dan- 
gerously explosive.  Yet  perhaps  even  it 
could  be  brought  under  control  within  the 
foreseeable  future  by  Joint  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  Russian  efforts,  particularly  in  view 
of  critical  economic  and  social  conditions  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal stumbling  blocks  to  the  initiation  of 
such  an  effort  is  American  public  opinion. 

6  The  imperative  of  peace  is  increasingly 
understood  by  Informed  persons  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Universal,  total,  con- 
trolled, and  Inspected  disarmament,  an  ad- 
equately financed  world  police  force  capable 
of  maintaining  peace  under  a  system  of 
world  law  administered  by  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  or  a  new  international  au- 
thority, is  the  only  practical  alternative  to 
the  destruction  of  civilization.  "Arms  con- 
trol" may  be  useful  as  a  first  step,  but  it 
holds  no  promise  as  a  long-range  solution. 

7  Russian  leaders  have  not  yet  recognized 
that  a  peaceful  world  requires  a  strong  inter- 
national  authority,  but  the  Western   World 


has  not  yet  forced  their  hand  There  is  no 
real  reason  to  believe  they  will  not  reach 
this  view  eventually  There  are,  however, 
no  grounds  for  believing  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  accept  this  view  except  ur.der 
heavy  International   pressure 

8.  While  the  threat  of  all-out  nuclear  or 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  warfare 
is  clearly  the  overriding  present  danger, 
problems  of  poverty  and  population  control 
in  the  ^^outhern  Hemisphere  also  require  Im- 
mediate attention. 

What.  then,  should  our  American  policy 
be?  How  should  the  administration  respond 
to  the  need  for  leadership? 

A  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  speaking  in 
December  1959  about  the  expectations  raised 
around  the  world  by  the  Russian  proposal  for 
far-reaching  disarmament,  and  the  consider- 
able disappointment  that  this  proposal  did 
not  go  far  enough,  said : 

"It  is  for  us  now  to  meet  these  expecta- 
tions with  far-reaching  new  plans  of  our 
own.  and  not  to  disappoint  the  world  by 
treating  this  problem  merely  as  a  matter  of 
psychological  warfare.  We  must  design  and 
propose  a  program  that  combines  disarma- 
ment with  the  strengthening  of  the  Un;ted 
Nations  and  with  world  development.  We 
must  propose  the  creation  of  new  United 
Nations  institutions  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol and  of  economic  development.  So  far 
we  have  lacked  the  vision  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  development  of 
a  world  community  under  law." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
know  that  those  words  are  as  true  today  as 
when  he  first  spoke  them.  One  may  only 
add  that  the  program  should  Include  realistic 
steps  for  dealing  with  China  and  for  the  in- 
ternationalization of  further  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

The  American  people  should  insist  that 
the  Presidents  words  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion by  his  advisers  Time  is  running  short. 
The  East- West  Disarmament  Conference 
meets  on  July  31. 

Where  is  the  comprehensive  American 
plan  for  disarmament  under  enforcible  world 
law?  That  plan  is  the  present  imperative  for 
peace. 


How   To   Go   Broke 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF     NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  June  21.  1961 

Mi  short.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  concerned  for  quite  a  long  time  over 
the  type  of  spending  and  financing  being 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  not  alone  m  this  concern,  believe 
me  because  not  only  does  my  mail  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Prnate 
Citizen  along  this  line — but  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
quite  clear  and  consistent  m  their  ex- 
pression. 

If  it  is  not  too  pointed,  may  i  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  a  Yale  professor. 
Robert  Triffin.  has  written  with  wisdom, 
or  as  we  would  say  in  our  Stat^ — 
"horsesense,"  about  the  American 
dollar  and  what  is  happening  to  it. 

We  are  about  to  be  presented  with  a 
request  for  a  supposedly  temporary 
raise  of  $13  billion  in  our  public  debt 
limit — a  raise  from  the  permanent  fig- 
ure of  i'285  billion  to  $298  as  a  temporary 
figure — the  highest,  I  might  add,  in  all 
our   history    as   a    nation,   both   during' 
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peacetime  and  wartime.  As  even  our 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  admitted 
the  other  day — these  temporary  figures 
have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent. 
This  raise  in  our  debt  l:mit  is  a  reflection 
of  our  $3.7  billion  budjjet  deficit  antici- 
pated by  our  present  admmistration. 
and  judging  from  the  many  Federal 
sT>er.ding  plans  promulgated  from  day  to 
day,  I  hav:.>  no  doubt  that  we  will  be 
again  asked  to  raise  this  debt  limit  tem- 
porarily at  a  later  date,  when  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  feels  he  needs 
more  "elbowroom,  '  as  he  has  been 
quoted  as  saymg.  It  would  seem  that 
someone  in  this  administration  would 
have  the  common'=fn?e  and  couragt-  to 
halt  this  ridiculous  rampage  of  spend- 
ing, deficits,  debt,  and  inflation. 

I  am  not  an  vccnom-^st.  and  of  coiu'se 
tiie  genera!  public  i.^  alwiys  a  httle  at 
sea  in  tnia  field;  however,  common  or- 
dinary horsesense — which  I  referred  to 
abi>ve — should  indicate  that  we  are  try- 
in?  to  tread  on  waler  and  we  simply 
won't  be  able  to  do  thi^  without  sinking 
sooner  or  later.  And  then  Ls  when  oui- 
genial  Russian  peace-loving  friend  over- 
seas will  be  able  to  carry  out  ias  prom- 
ise to  bury  us.  Or  perhaps  the  words 
"drovn  us"  might  be  more  appropriate 
to  use  in  my  remarks. 

President  Kt  nnedy  has  demonstrated 
already  that  he  pos-^ess's  the  quality  of 
leadership.  When  he  asks  for  raore  bil- 
lions from  Congress — and  states  that  "if 
we  are  to  preser/e  our  fiscal  int*^grity 
and  world  confidence  in  th-'^  dollar — it 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  pru- 
dMit  fiscal  standards' — what  kind  of 
double-talk  is  this?  Who  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  asking  for  more  and  more 
Federal  spending  for  more  and  more  Fed- 
ernl  program;?  How  cr.n  ve  5,pend  and 
rr trench  all  at  the  same  time'  If  he 
really  feel.^  this  way.  perhaps  w.-  will  see 
some  vetoes  when  the  bills  passed  by  the 
Congress  are  presented  to  hi.n  for  his 
signature — in  which  fiinds.  in  addition  to 
those  he  has  requested,  have  been 
added.  In  that  way  he  could  truly  exert 
strong  leadership — and  many  of  us  feel 
it  would  ix'  ju-stified.  We  will  anxiously 
await  his  action  on  some  of  these  meas- 
ures to  see  if  that  leadership  is  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  with  theso  remarks,  a 
copy  of  an  article  uTitten  by  G^^orgc  E. 
Sokolsky  entiUed  "How  To  Go  Broke." 
and  published  in  the  Wa-^hington  Past  on 
June  21.  1961: 

How   To    G      Broke 
I  [By  George  E.   .^:   kj'sky] 

Pro/.  Robert  Triffln  of  Yale  writes  with 
wisdom  on  how  to  go  broke.  Of  coxirse.  It 
Is  not  esaentl,'\l  to  go  broke.  This  Is  most 
offn  avoidable,  but  some  set  out  to  do  it 
without   much  thought  of  the  aftermath. 

There  are  even  those  who  enjoy  going 
broke,  spending  their  way  through  life  until 
nothing  Is  left  for  them  but  to  make  a 
t<  uch. 

So  the  learned  professor  does  an  essay  on 
the  subject  with  apt  applications  to  what 
has  happened  and  Is  happening  to  the 
Am»r:can  doK.^r  because  of  the  Improvident 
spending  of  our  money  Professor  Triffln 
says : 

"There  axe  two  ways  to  go  broke;  a  slow 
one  ar>d  a  fast  one.     The  slow  way  la  to  go 


on,  year  a.'ttr  year,  spending  more  money 
than  you  eaxu.  But  U  you  are  rich  lo  begin 
wi:h,  you  v.-on't  go  broke  very  fast  that  way. 
Yjvi  wlU  pay  for  your  overspending  by  de- 
pleting voi;r  bank  balance  and  other  as.sets 
and  by  getting  loans  from  pe  iple  who  trust 
your  capacity  to  repay  them  later. 

"A  much  faster  way  to  go  broke  Is  to 
finance  too  much  of  your  overspending  by 
siiort-torm  borrowing  Even  If  you  stop 
overspending,  you  may  then  still  run  Into 
serious  trouble  If  your  I  O  U's  are  suddenly 
presented  to  you  for  repayment  at  a  time 
when  your  bank  balance  has  fallen  too  low 
to  cover  them.  If  you  still  have  other,  long- 
er-term assets  In  sufDclent  amount,  you  will 
remain  perfectly  solvent,  but  you  will  be 
confronted,  neverthelew,  with  what  Is  called 
a  liquidity  crisis." 

The  term,  "liquidity  crisis,"  might  be 
translated  Into  the  simple  word,  tight.  Many 
of  us  have  been  tight,  or  to  put  It  another 
way.  short  of  cash.  When  a  nation  get*  to  be 
short  of  cash.  It  can,  of  course,  print  more 
paper  morey.  It  can  go  on  printing  money 
until  Its  money  is  worthless. 

Prof ea£or  Trlflln  nuikes  the  point : 

"We  have,  over  the  past  decade,  spent,  lent, 
and  given  away  about  $20  billion  more  than 
we  earned  and  covered  the  difference  by  cash 
payments  in  gold  ($6  billion)  and  aUo  by 
short-term  I  O  U's  ($14  billion),  which  for- 
eign centml  banks,  private  banks,  and  indi- 
viduals were,  until  recently,  quite  glad  to  In- 
vest In.  since  the  dollar  wio  regarded  as 
safer  than  ,uiy  other  currency,  and  even,  for 
the  time  being,  as  safe  as  gold  Itself." 

It  was,  of  course,  too  much  to  give  away; 
so  the  dolhu-  depreciated  In  value.  We  were 
not  consclC'tis  of  this  in  the  United  States 
because  we  did  not  go  hungry  here.  The 
covmtry  was  rich.  The  people  were  well  ofif. 
We  have  a  high  standard  of  living.  Never- 
theless, economics  walked  Its  harsh  way 
without  regard  to  human  enthusiasms  and 
the  result  was  that  our  gold  supply  began 
to  disappear. 

I  can  remember  when  $25  a  week  was  very 
good  pay  fcr  a  secretary  who  could  take  ste- 
nography, spell,  add  a  column  of  figures,  and 
say,  "Good  morning,"  politely.  A  girl  who 
can  do  all  that  today  might  command  $100 
or  more  a  week,  but  Is  she  getting  more? 
The  likelihood,  adding  taxes,  social  seciirlty, 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  Is  that  she  Is 
getting  lesfi.  The  sam-e  Is  true  of  all  wage 
earners;  their  nominal  wages  go  up  but  It 
Is  in  money  that  Ls  worth  Icsf . 

Money  Is  nothing  to  fool  about  and  politi- 
cians have  a  way  of  covering  up  errors  by 
doing  the  wrong  thing  grandiloquently  But 
It  Is  our  money  and  we  need  to  give  It 
watchful  attention.  Money  Is  the  business 
of  Congress  and  Congress  has  not  been  too 
keen  on  resuming  Its  responsibility  to  rest 
on  the  American  doUtir. 


Statement  by  Senator  Mundt  at  Hearings 
on  Work  Stoppages  at  Missile  Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  closing  statement  following  our  com- 
mittee hearings  on  work  stoppages  and 
financial  waste  in  construction  at  Amer- 
ica's missile  bases. 


There  t)eing  no  obje'Ction,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Closino    Statxmint    of    Skmator    Karl     E. 

MUNDT^HXARINGS    ON     WORK    ST0PPAC£S    AT 

MissTLX  Basks 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  and  evidence 
received  In  the  recently  terminated  series  of 
hearings  concerning  the  problems  and  high 
cost  of  development  In  our  missile  program. 
I  think  a  signal  service  has  been  performed 
In  bringing  to  public  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive arms  of  our  Government  some  of  the 
most  shocking  excesses  and  abuses  that  have 
been  encountered  in  a  program  of  such  vital 
life  and  death  Import  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  exposure  of  the  amount  of  forced 
overtime  due  to  slowdowns  and  walkouts, 
the  Implied  threats  to  walk  out  unless  fa- 
vorable overtime  was  granted,  the  flimsy 
justifications  given  in  rtartlng  jurisdictional 
disputes,  and  the  general  refusal  by  craft 
union  personnel  to  allow  nonuiilon  employ- 
ees to  wcrk  In  States  that  have  rlght-to-work 
statutes,  have  seriously  deterred  our  defense 
effort  to  date.  A  total  of  327  work  stoppages 
Involving  162,872  man-days  lost  at  oiir  vari- 
ous missile  bases  have,  as  of  March  31.  1961, 
resiUted  from  the  aforementioned  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  disclosures  which  have 
resulted  from  our  hearings  and  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  I  should  like  to 
enumerate  a  few  more  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  extreme  Importance. 

1.  At  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif, 
Mr.  Ewell  H.  Hodge,  ex-contractlng  officer, 
str.ted  that  on  Fomc  of  the  Martln-Tltan 
Jobs  more  people  were  employed  than  could 
possibly  be  accommodatfd.  and  that  fre- 
quently there  was  no  room  to  work  In  a  con- 
fined work  area.  These  contracts  were  on  a 
cost  reimbursable  basis  At  Cape  Canaveral, 
a  small  general  contractor  stated  that  other 
contractors  snd  subcontractors  who  were  to 
fol'ow  In  sequence  had  their  men  Idle,  but 
on  the  payroll,  for  fear  of  loclng  their  crews 
while  he  completed  his  phase  of  the  work. 
It  should  t>e  noted  that  the  first  contractor's 
project  had  been  placed  on  an  overtime  bCMls 
due  to  previous  walkouts  on  other  projects. 
All  of  these  costs  were  passed  on  to  the 
Government. 

2  Mr  Hodge  also  stated,  and  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  by  other  witnesses,  that  24  to 
26  wire  terminations  could  be  done  hourly 
m  a  factory,  with  little  overtime  and  at  a 
lower  hourly  wage  rate  than  covild  be  accom- 
plished by  craft  electricians  In  the  field. 
The  latter  generally  did  two  to  four  termi- 
nations per  hour.  Tremendous  savings 
would  have  resulted  If  the  craft  electrlcUns 
had  not  Insisted  on  doing  this  work  at  the 
missile  site.  Mr  Hodge  also  testified  that 
various  attempts  were  made  to  prolong  con- 
tractual work  In  order  to  obtain  additional, 
but  unnecessary,  employment  One  situa- 
tion illustrative  of  this  occvured  at  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base.  Colo.,  where  the  craft  elec- 
tricians walked  out  becaiise  of  a  jurisdiction- 
al dispute  with  the  Industrial  electricians 
as  to  which  union  would  operate  the  power- 
house after  the  completion  of  the  project, 
clearly  not  construction  work  within  the 
terms  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  upon  which 
the  crafts  had  been  placing  so  much  reliance. 
Mr.  Hodge  also  explained  that  there  were 
other  instances  where  a  "first  check-out"  of 
equipment  had  been  undertaken  and  the 
equipment  worked  perfectly  but  that  a 
"second  check-out.  '  apparently  for  no  partic- 
ular reason,  would  be  undertaken  with  the 
results  of  the  second  test  then  being  nega- 
tive. As  a  result,  a  third  check-out.  at 
added  expense,  would   be  necessitated. 

3  Mr  J.  C  Cannady.  Cost  Analyst  at  Con- 
valr's  Cape  Canaveral  facility,  testified  to  the 
"shadow  work"  that  had  been  prevalent  at 
the  Cape  until  he  Introduced  a  cost  survcU- 
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lance  program  tc  Convalr's  subcontractors. 
Under  this  arrangement,  as  Convalr  would 
go  through  a  systems  validation  for  one  of 
Its  various  Atla;j  series  conversions,  they 
would  employ  one  engineer,  two  Inspectors, 
and  a  technician  as  "In  house"  employees  to 
do  the  work.  Al  the  same  time,  the  craft 
electricians  had  a  "shadow  crew"  standing  by. 
consisting  of  one  engineer,  one  Inspector, 
and  two  journeyman  electricians  who  were 
being  paid  to  do  nothing  unless  a  difficulty 
arose  which  they  were  to  remedy  before  pass- 
ing the  subcontracted  project  on  to  Con- 
valr, Some  $238  190  In  eighteen  major  con- 
versions was  thUH  unnecessarily  expended  In 
thl.s  manner 

4  The  Department  of  Labor,  since  1954, 
through  the  testimony  of  Mr  Lee  Knack, 
director  of  labor  relations  for  Morrls-Knud- 
son  Co  .  Inc  ,  ha*,  evidenced  a  trend  to  clas- 
sify work  which  tiad  historically  been  recog- 
nized as  heavy  construction  work  to  be 
building  construction  work.  Higher  hourly 
wage  rates  and  the  Inclusion  of  travel  pay 
are  generally  found  to  be  prevalent  In  the 
building  trades  category  For  example,  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo  ,  In  performing  a 
lump  sum  contract,  Morrls-Knudson  found 
that  In  classify  ng  the  carpenters  at  the 
building  construction  rate  of  $3  44  per  hour 
as  compared  wl  h  the  hea\'y  construction 
rate  of  $2  90  per  hour,  an  Increase  of  $7  50 
per  employee  px-r  day  resulted  which.  In 
turn,  cost  an  adcltlonal  $15  million  on  this 
one  Item  alone,  Mr.  Knack  said  this  ques- 
tion does  not  arise  In  private  Industry,  but 
that  once  determined  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  Ooverninent  work,  there  Is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling,  although  his  company 
has  resisted  such  liberal  interpretations.  Mr. 
Knack  also  Indicated  that,  from  his  com- 
pany's experience,  the  construction  worker 
can  do  the  Job  m(ire  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 

5.  Two  Journeymen  electricians  engaged  in 
work  at  Cape  Canaveral  received  extraordi- 
narily high  wages,  mostly  on  an  overtime 
basis.  In  1960,  one  of  them  collected  $21- 
4S2  In  52  weeks  and  $26  843  In  50  weeks,  while 
another  received  816  154  in  1958  in  49  weeks, 
$24,274  In  1959  In  51  weeks,  and  then  subse- 
quently retired.  The  two  men  then  formed 
a  rental  company  buying  a  used  house  trail- 
er which  was  fitted  out  as  a  construction 
field  office.  They  each  Invested  $600  for  a 
total  purchase  price  of  $1,200.  and  then  rent- 
ed the  trailer  back  to  Convalr  at  $100  per 
month  for  ten  months,  and  then  to  other 
electrical  contractors  at  the  same  rate  there- 
after. They  also  bought  a  portable  ware- 
house and  two  other  collapsible  buildings  for 
$800  and  then  rerited  the  warehouse  to  their 
employers  at  $250  a  month  for  ten  months. 
Although  the  two  workmen  did  nothing  Il- 
legal, this  definitely  Indicates  a  rather  loose 
handling  of  the  broad  field  of  lease-rentals 

6  Discriminatory  agreements  have  been 
and  are  stUl  belr.g  entered  Into  by  the  vari- 
ous craft  unions,  even  since  the  Inception 
of  the  subcommittee's  Investigations  In 
Montana,  an  ag.-eement  was  entered  Into 
between  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  and  the  Montana  Line 
Contractors"  As8C)Clatlon  on  March  18.  1961. 
providing  that  foremen  and  cable  splicers  will 
receive  $4.35  per  hour  on  Isolated  projects." 
namely  dams,  powerhouses,  air  bases,  and 
missile  bases,  while  the  same  type  of  elec- 
tricians would  receive  $3.75  per  hour  else- 
where. The  latter  would  cover  most  of  the 
line  construction  work  In  Montana  Jour- 
neymen electricians  would  receive  $4.10  per 
hour  at  missile  bases,  etc.  and  $3.50  else- 
where Other  wage  rates  for  different  clas- 
sifications of  workers  would  vary  from  35 
cents  to  63  cents  per  hour. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  so-called 
Isolated  area  of  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
where  our  first  MInuteman  missiles  will  be 
housed.  Is  approximately  5  miles  from  Great 
Falls,   Mont       Additionally,    various   rates   of 


travel  pay  have  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
agreement,  ranging  up  to  $8.40  per  day. 
Conveniently,  the  post  offices  of  Billings.  Hel- 
ena, and  Glasgow — not  Great  Falif; — are  used 
as  Montana  focal  points  from  which  the  dis- 
tances are  calculated,  which  places  the  Air 
Force  base  in  the  higher  wsige  bracket  of 
the  Isolated  areas. 

7.  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  and  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters of  America  entered  into  separate 
agreements  with  their  respective  trade  asso- 
ciations. It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the 
IBEW  local  that  serves  Cape  Canaveral  and 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  Is  located  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  ,  and  that  these  military  bases  com- 
pose a  jurisdictional  island  within  an  area 
that  Is  otherwise  served  by  the  IBEW  local 
at  Orlando.  Fla  ,  the  latter  being  closer  In 
mileage  to  the  two  defetise  Installations. 
Significantly,  the  wage  rates  at  Canaveral 
and  Patrick  have  a  higher  base  rate  of  10 
cents  per  hour.  Also,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Jacksonville  IBEW  local  Is  entered 
Into  with  the  Da>aona  Beach  Division  of  the 
North  Florida  Chapter  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association  This  is  made 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  electri- 
cal contractors  In  the  Daytona  Beach  area 
but  all  other  electrical  contractors  doing 
business  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  Patrick  are 
bound  by  its  terms. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  effect 
that  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  the  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 
of  America,  and  the  Ironworkers  were  the 
greatest  offenders  in  causing  most  of  the 
disputes  Involving  walkouts  and  work  stop- 
pages at  Cap>e  Canaveral 

8  Mr  Robert  Palmer,  business  manager 
for  IBEW  Local  756.  Daytona  Beach.  Fla 
testified  that  his  brother-in-law.  Mr  James 
H.  Wynn.  was  on  the  IBEW'  payroll  Staff 
members  testified  that  Wynn  st.art.ed  to  work 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  local  in  June  19.56  as  an 
apprentice  and  that  he  became  a  journey- 
man electrician  on  January  28,  1959  Mean- 
while, he  served  as  a  foreman  at  a  higher 
hourly  wage,  collecting  as  high  as  $745  per 
week,  even  though  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  stated  that  an  apprentice  was 
not  to  perform  work  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Journeyman  At  the  !;ame  time, 
a  foreman  was  not  to  work.  but.  instead, 
was  to  supervise  the  work  of  journeymen 
electricians.  Another  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Perry  Woodson  Miller,  worked  as  a  journey- 
man electrician,  making  some  $9,000  in  9 
montlis  beginning  In  February  i960,  al- 
though he  had  been  a  coal  miner  by  trade 
Palmer's  nephew.  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  also 
was  employed  through  IBEW  Local  756.  the 
local  In  which  Mr  Palmer  handles  the 
hiring 

9.  Local  295  of  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters of  America,  located  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla  ,  up  to  August  1960  caused  24  work  stop- 
pages of  varying  lengths  and  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  subcommittee  staff  records.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  workers  stayed  away  from 
their  work  when  other  crafts  initiated  their 
own  walkouts,  in  most  Instances,  This 
seemed  to  be  a  common  practice  amongst 
the  craft  unions. 

Specifically,  In  January  1957,  Mr  Charles 
Tebbe,  business  manager  of  Local  295,  would 
not  agree  to  a  proposal  by  a  nonunion  sub- 
contractor to  reactivate  a  dormant  company 
and  to  then  do  a  $95,000  water  and  sewer 
Installation  with  hired  union  employees. 
Tebbe  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  subcon- 
tractor was  operating  an  open  shop  at  Or- 
lando. Fla.,  at  the  same  time  The  subcon- 
tractor, when  a  request  for  assistance  from 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  officials  proved  futile 
then  cancelled  his  subcontract  In  June 
1956,  another  open  shop  subcontractor,  in  at- 
tempting to  Install  water  mains  j)ursuant  to 
a  $25,000  subcontract,  agreed  to  pay  union 
wages  to  pipelayers  even  though  their  de- 
gree of  skill   need   not    be  as  great  as  for  a 


plumber  The  purpose  was  to  avoid  a 
plumber's  walkout  elsewhere  on  the  cape, 
but  the  walkout  develop)ed  anyway,  until  the 
subcontract  was  terminated  by  a  satisfactory 
cancellation  agreement 

In  testifying  before  the  subcommittet  Mr. 
Tebbe  admitted  under  oath  that  "some  of 
the  walkouts  were  unjustifiable" 

10.  Local  402  of  the  ironworkers,  located 
at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  resorted  to  the 
siime  type  of  unfair  labor  practice  against  a 
small  nonunion  contractor  employed  at  Cape 
Canaveral  in  I>ecember  1960.  on  a  $26,500 
camera  pUtform  fabrication  and  installation 
project.  In  refusing  to  yield  to  union  pres- 
sure, the  subcontractor  was  actually  blamed 
by  the  Air  Force  contracting  officer  for  caus- 
ing the  resultant  walkout  and  shutdown  at 
the  cape  which  lasted  1  week,  with  the  loss 
of  2.688  man-days,  although  the  subcon- 
tractor ultimately  successfully  completed  his 
contract,  Mr.  Raymond  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Willie  Kitchens,  past  and  present  officials  of 
local  402.  both  testified  that  they  were 
"ashamed"  of  this  walkout. 

11.  Local  402  of  the  Ironworkers  also  re- 
fused to  go  on  three  8-hour  shifts  a  day 
when  requested  by  another  contractor,  the 
William  R  Crall  Construction  Co  ,  insisting 
instead  on  two  10-hour  shifu  a  day.  This 
also  frequently  occurred  amongst  other  craft 
unions  in  the  missile  program  as  well  Local 
402  also  enjoyed  a  special  negotiated  12 '^ 
cent*  higher  hourly  wage  rate,  plus  a  travel 
allowance,  for  the  workers  on  the  cape  and 
Patrick  than  elsewhere  which  was  net  un- 
common. 

12.  It  is  significant  lo  note  that  despite 
Florida's  rlght-to-work  statute  there  were 
23  work  stoppages  and  9  045  total  man-days 
lost  because  of  the  presence  of  nonunion 
workmen  on  C.'ipe  Canaveral  This  bec'imes 
especially  interesting  when  it  is  nrited  that 
the  business  agents  of  the  Electricians. 
Plumbers,  and  Ironworkers,  serving  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  call  any  of  these  or 
other  strikes,  but  rather  that  they  were  self- 
inspired  and  that  the  business  agents  could 
not  control  their  men.  However  most  of  the 
business  agents  indicated  that  they  con- 
:ri.;ied  the  liiring  in  their  locals;  most  of  the 
union's  constitutions  and  or  bylaws  indi- 
cated that  the  business  agents  had  the  con- 
trol over  the  removal  of  their  men.  and  Mr. 
Sherman  Hodges,  business  manager  of  the 
Northern  Colorado  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  he  controlled  his  craft  unions  in 
ordering  them  back  to  work  after  they  had 
walked  out 

Each  business  agent  also  testified  that  his 
vinlon  respected  the  picket  lines  of  other 
craft  unions.  Yet,  m  most  instances,  the 
picket  lines  were  crudely  established  and  the 
wildcat  strikes  were  not  organized  but  still 
the  other  crafts  honored  such  activities  and 
generally  would  not  return  to  work  until 
the  Initiating  craft   union  had  done  so 

13.  A  "compatible  workweek'  practice  de- 
veloped at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  in 
1960  due  to  the  migratory  nature  of  the 
craftworkers.  In  that  Instance.  Western 
Electric  had  been  on  a  40-hour  week  while 
other  contractors  were  working  50  to  52 
hours  weekly  Because  of  this,  several 
trained  crsftsmen  left  Western  Electric  to 
go  to  the  other  jot>s.  causing  the  former  to 
fall  behind  on  their  readiness  date  The 
Air  Force  then  authorized  Western  Electric 
to  go  on  a  53-hour  week  for  6  weeks,  from 
February  1.  1961.  to  the  middle  of  March, 
costing  the  Federal  Government  some  $70,- 
000  in  extra  overtime  On  December  27. 
1960.  the  Site  Activation  Task  Force  Com- 
mander at  Lowry  Issued  a  memorandum,  one 
pertinent  paragraph  being  as  follows- 

"In  order  to  prevent  labor  disturbances, 
proselyting  of  craftsmen  by  one  c^mtractor 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  and  general 
labor  unrest  on  complex  op)erations.  all  con- 
tractors must  agree  to  maintain  compatible 
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wnr's.  schedules  which  are  to  be  based  on  a 
40- hour  week  but  not  to  be  !n  excess  of  53 
hours  a  meefc  (Ave  9-hour  days  and  one  8- 
hour  day  I  .■' 

14  It  IS  Interesting  tii  note  that.  In  fur- 
therance of  points  16'  and  (7).  I  have  re- 
cently received  an  unsigned  letter  which 
points  up  fi;rther  abuses  In  the  area  of  dis- 
criminatory agreements  entered  Iqto  be- 
tween the  National  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  and  the  Internatlorial  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  as  well  as  the 
Council  on  Industruil  Relations  fir  the  elec- 
trical Industry.  It  Is  a  sh(.c'ic;ngly  sad  ci>m- 
mentary  on  the  state  of  afTiirs  in  the  elec- 
trical Industry; 

"Senator  Karl  E  Mlndt, 
"Senate  Office  Building, 
"Washington.  DC. 

"De.\r  Sen.^tor  Mundt:  I  have  recently 
read  in  the  BNA  construction  labor  report  of 
your  concern  relative  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Montana  Line  Contractors  As- 
sociation and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Worlsers. 

'I  and  many  other  small  businessmen, 
eng.\ged  In  the  electrical  contracting  Indus- 
try, [--ruk  with  hope  to  men  of  your  caliber 
to  deliver  us  from  an  insidlovis  situation 
wlxlch  has  developed  over  the  years  and  now 
completely  contr^is  the  Electrical  Contract- 
ing Industry  in  these  United  States. 

"I  refer  to  the  Council  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions for  the  electrical  industry .  This  coun- 
cil considers  itself  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
electrical  construction  industry  whose  deci- 
sions are  final  and  binding  with  no  recourse 
or  appeal. 

•While  at  first  elance  th^s  may  seem  a 
democratic  lx>dy.  on  c;>--er  Investigation  you 
Will  find  that  the  National  Electrical  Con- 
tra<ctAjrs  Associations  Field  Staff  and  rep- 
resentatives on  this  council  are  members 
of  the  IBEW  or  chapter  managers  from  s.jme 
large  city  who  collaborate  with  the  IBEW 
In  establishing  unreasniabie  wa^e  rates, 
featherbedding  practices,  fringe  t>enefit.s  and 
working  conditions  m  exchan^te  for  IBEW 
suppxjrt  in  applying  economic  pressure  on 
any  outside  contractor  whc)  would  attempt 
to  perform  work  in  that  area. 

"A  recent  indication  of  this  collaboration 
was  the  appearance  of  the  executive  vice 
president  of  NECA  before  the  Perkins  sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  situs  picketing 
bills.  The  membership  of  NECA  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  ooinirn  re- 
garding this  suppwrt. 

"I  am  enclosing  declsi')ns  of  council  whir-h 
may  give  yoti  a  better  tmclerstiinding  of  this 
complex  problem  Decision  No  574  and  No. 
578  are  an  indication  of  collusion  between 
NECA  and  the  IBEW  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  the  labor  nianagoment  law  of  1947, 
whli^h  otitlaws  the  closed  sh  ip 

"Unfortunately  though  a  citizen  of  this 
country.  I  must  shamefully  admit  that  in 
fear  of  economic  reprisals  I  dare  not  sign 
this  letter;  however.  I  can  assure  you  that 
should  the  opp'jrtunitv  present  itself,  I  and 
many  others  w  raid  be  proud  to  assist  In  cor- 
recting the  existing  deplr-rable  conditions. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

1  '•HOPEFt'L." 

RECOMMiNDATlONS 

Based  on  the  foregoing  disclosures,  as  well 
as  th  ^se  pointed  out  in  the  chairman's  clos- 
ing statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cer- 
tain rem^edics  must  be  prescribed  to  correct 
these  intolerable  abuses. 

First  of  all,  most  of  the  "disputes"  that 
were  brought  out  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings really  constitute  activities  illegal  un- 
der existing  law  because  they  are  Intended 
to  f-  r?e  contractors  and  sub<;ontrartors  to 
deal  with  unions  who  do  not  re;!res'>n*  th^ir 
employees,  In  vlol.ition  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  Strikes  and  pi  keting  again.'-t  >  ne 
contractor  because  another  contractor  is 
Utilizing  members  of  an<ither  union,  or  non- 


union employees  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  section  8(bM4)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  create  a  cause  of  action  for 
damages  under  that  act  Also,  strikes  in 
protest  against  the  handling  of  prefabricated 
products,  of  which  the  subcommittee  took  a 
great  deal  of  testimony,  are  also  unfair  labor 
practices  within  the  terms  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
clarify  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  deflnlng  the 
Government  as  a  person  aggrieved  who  is  en- 
titled to  t»rlng  an  action  for  damages  under 
section  3C'3  (secondary  boycotts  and  Juris- 
dictional rirlkes)  and  under  section  301 
(breach  cf  contract).  I  believe,  further, 
that  some  provisions  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
contractor  does  not  seek  Injunctive  relief 
under  section  10(1)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  second iry  boycott  activity  under  section 
8(b)  (4) .  or  seek  to  obtain  damages  for  breach 
of  cona^c".  such  right  should  be  subrogated 
to  the  Federal  Government  within  a  specified 
period  of  time  to  do  so. 

Second,  I  believe  that  quicker  action  by 
attorneys  'or  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  be  taken  at  the  regional  level 
in  proceedings  to  stop  action  taken  by  way 
of  Illegal  work  stoppages,  under  existing  leg- 
islation. The  subcommittee  found  that  In 
many  instances  Important  time  was  lost 
while  the  Washington  office  of  the  NLRB  was 
being  informed  and  subsequently  deciding 
on  the  typ?  of  action  to  take  In  such  work 
stoppages. 

Third,  I  believe  that  in  the  field  of  work 
stoppages  iind  unauthorized  walkouts,  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  It  a  mandatory  require- 
ment that  both  management  and  labor  enter 
Into  a  performance  bond  arrangement  to 
guarantee  that  the  work  Is  performed  as  con- 
templated in  the  contract.  To  this  end, 
proper  legislation  should  be  enacted  If  It  la 
not  otherv/lse  contained  In  future  missile 
program  contracts. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  upon  which  the  craft  unions  have  relied 
to  stress  that  they  should  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  install  and  check  out  highly 
technical  weapons  systems  and  electronically 
equipped  ground  support  equipment  under 
the  guise  of  it  being  construction  work, 
should  be  updated.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
suggestion  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  he 
will  shortly  bring  forth  new  criteria  in  this 
area  will  solve  the  problem.  Countless  vol- 
umes of  interpretations  have  pr»  ceded  such 
regulations  in  other  areas  concerning  the  art. 
including  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  and  I 
k)elleve  that  It  will  only  serve  to  compound 
the  confusion.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
amendatory  legislation  should  be  enacted  so 
as  to  update  and  to  redefine  either  "con- 
struction" or  "public  works,"  or  both,  so  as 
to  more  realistically  determine  and  distin- 
guish between  the  construction  of  a  public 
work,  as  stated  in  the  1931  act.  and  the  In- 
stallation and  operation  of  equipment  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  missile  facility. 

Fifth,  the  President,  on  May  26,  1961. 
issued  an  Executive  order  setting  forth  pro- 
cedures which  would  entail  a  no-strlke 
pledge  by  the  unions  and  which  establishes 
a  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  as  well 
as  Missile  Site  Labor  Relations  Committees 
at  the  various  missile  sites.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  to  "establish  procedures  whereby  It 
will  be  advised  of  any  labor  relations  prob- 
lems at  any  missile  or  space  site  which  It 
appears  cannot  be  settled  by  the  voluntary 
settlement  procedures  in  existence  or  by  ac- 
tion Instituted  by  the  site  Missile  Labor  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  special  panels  •  •  •  to 
hold  hearings  In  disputed  matters,  to  make 
findings  of  fact,  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  to  obtain 
agreement  for  final  and  binding  arbitration 
of  such  disputes,  to  mediate  such  disputes, 
and  to  issue  such  directives  and  to  take 
such   other  action  as  the  Commission  may 


direct."  The  effectlvenese  of  the  Commis- 
sion appears  to  be  based  on  the  voluntar- 
iness of  the  opposing  groups  to  submit  their 
disputes  before  it.  The  Chairman  has  indi- 
cated that  he  favors  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  curb  strikes  at  missile  Installa- 
tions. I  am  Inclined  to  agree  that  Congress 
should  find  a  way  to  outlaw  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  on  Government  defense  con- 
tracts, especially  as  they  concern  the  vital 
missile  program.  I  also  feci  that  the  new 
Commission  will  serve  very  little  purpose 
because  it  J^ist  adds  one  more  unit  to  a 
remedy  which  can  be  invoked  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  by  amend- 
ing the  Oavls-Bacon  Act 

Sixth,  the  matter  of  overtime  should  be 
carefully  controlled.  The  recent  memoran- 
dum initiated  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  commensurate  with  the  beginning 
of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  overtime  to  2U  hours  i>er  week, 
except  fur  compelling  reasons  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  implementation  of 
this  memorandum  by  a  second  Defense  De- 
partment policy  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  at  Cape 
Canaveral  would  be  40  hours  weekly,  except 
for  compelling  rea&ons,  was  also  a  positive 
step  toward  controlling  this  problem.  The 
number  of  overtime  hours  worked  at  added 
expense  were  practically  unlimited,  the  lower 
efficiency  for  overtime  hours  was  well  dem- 
onstrated, and  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  union  offlclala  who  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  to  limit  the  hours  to 
40  per  week^all  were  strong  reasons  why 
such  excessive  overtime  should  b«  curtailed. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  labor,  management, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  all  adhere 
to  the  proper  supervision  and  enforcement 
of  such  no-unnecessary -overtime  policies. 

Seventh.  I  conunend  the  Convalr  Co.  for 
introducing  on  Its  own  a  cost  surveillance 
program  into  its  procedures  concerning  its 
relations  with  its  subcontractors  so  as  to 
effectuate  better  control  of  costs  on  the  Job 
rather  than  after  the  fact,  as  Is  done  in 
auditing.  The  cost  surveillance  sjrstem.  in- 
stituted at  Cape  Canaveral  approximately  3 
years  ago  and  based  on  accepted  accounting 
principles  and  audit  procedures,  involves 
four  basic  checks.  They  are:  (1)  Labor 
check,  where  the  Convalr  personnel  go  into 
the  field  and  check  on  the  number  of  sub- 
contractor employees  working  to  assure  that 
those  charged  to  the  payrolls  are  actually 
working;  (2)  material  check  where  all  ma- 
terial requests  submitted  by  the  subcon- 
tractor are  examined  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  "good  costs."  reimbursable  costs, 
and  necessary  costs:  (3)  an  equipment  rental 
check  where  equipment  utilization  logs  are 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  utilization 
each  piece  of  rental  equipment  Is  capable  of 
and  what  It  is  being  used  for;  (4)  accounting 
check,  where,  as  the  subcontract  goes  in  to 
Convalr,  Convalr  reviews  and  updates  quar- 
terly the  accounting,  material  control,  and 
estimating  procedures.  I  suggest  that  this 
system  be  utilized  by  other  prime  contrac- 
tors, where  appropriate,  and  that  the  Air 
Force  in  administering  the  contracts  take  It 
ui>on  Itself  to  introduce  such  a  surveillance 
program  uniformly  as  would  be  practicable 

Eighth,  and  closely  related  to  the  fore- 
going, is  that  the  various  types  of  subcon- 
tracts that  the  Government  administers 
should  be  studied  carefully,  and  adapted  uni- 
formly, where  appropriate  For  example, 
Mr.  Ewell  Hodge,  who  administered  approxi- 
mately «500  million  of  Martin-Titan  project 
contracts,  told  our  stibcommlttee  that  he 
found  three  types  of  subcontracts  being 
used,  namely:  (1)  Cost  plus  fixed  fee;  (2) 
fixed  unit  price,  or.  so  much  per  foot  or  per 
Installation;  (3)  time  and  material  contract, 
plus  a  certain  percentage  for  handling.  Mr. 
Hodge  stated  that  In  his  opinion  the  "time 
and  materials  plus  a  percentage  for  han- 
dling" type  was  the  best  type  of  subcontract 
for  his  type  of  work.  In  that  it  allowed  the 
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Air  Force  to  vary  the  supply  of  laborers  with 
the  particular  need  or  requirement  (this 
remedied  point  No.  1  under  the  earlier 
mentioned  abuses).  I  suggest  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  system  to  other  proj- 
ects be  undertiken  by  the  Air  Force,  where 
appropriate. 

Ninth,  the  recent  hearings  elicited  in- 
formation to  U>e  effect  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  a  uniform  bidding  system  between  the 
prime  oontracixirs  and  the  subcontractors. 
One  small  gen<;ral  contractor  Indicated  that 
at  Cape  Canaveral  there  was  no  way  of  know- 
ing Who  was  the  low  bidder,  what  the  other 
bids  were,  who  was  awiu-ded  the  bid  until 
it  was  seen  tliat  the  work  actually  com- 
menced, and  that  there  was  no  formal  ad- 
vertising of  bid.-?  nor  formal  bid -opening  pro- 
cedures. While  the  prime  contractors 
should  be  able  to  decide  which  work  may  be 
subcontracted  and  which  may  be  done  by 
Us  own  employ<e8,  the  aforementioned  prac- 
tice should  be  immediately  remedied,  and  I 
suggest  that  both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Air  Force,  in  their  respective 
posiUoru  of  administering  their  contracts, 
promptly  Initiate  uniform  and  fair  practices 
In  this  regard. 

Tenth,  the  subcommittee  also  heard  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular standard  requirement  as  to  whether 
an  Air  Force  administrative  contracting  of- 
ficer attended  a  sf>eclallzed  training  program 
In  the  administrative  contractual  field  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  people  who  admin- 
ister these  programs  have  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  possible  and  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  as  an  absolute  minimum  each  adminis- 
trative contracting  officer  attend  the  Air 
Force  school,  or  its  Army  equivalent,  in  this 
field.  The  magnitude  of  the  contracts  and 
the  complications  surrounding  the  adminis- 
tertng  of  them  iriake  It  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance that  the  contract  officers  are  as  well 
equipped  for  their  Job  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible AddilloniUly.  I  feel  It  is  Important 
that  the  labor  relations  advisers,  employed 
by  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Air 
Force,  possess  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  as 
can  poasibly  be  obtained  within  the  bounds 
of  reasonable   economics. 

Eleventh.  I  feel  that  in  the  general  field  of 
contracts  and  the  performance  of  work  agree- 
ments between  management  and  labor,  the 
subcomlttee  haji  found  a  large  number  of 
discriminatory  labor  agreements  and  that, 
henceforth,  all  parties,  including  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Air  Force,  view 
with  caution  ary  agreements  which  tend  to 
place  a  higher  v.-age  rate  on  work  performed 
on  a  missile  base  or  other  defense  facility 
with  work  Immf  diately  off  of  such  a  prxiject. 
In  addition,  the  travel  time  which  has  arbi- 
trarily been  placed  in  many  of  these  agree- 


ments seems  to  have  been  done  frequently 
without  Justification.  Future  negotiations 
and  renegotiations  of  tliese  agreements 
should  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  with  the 
realization  that  such  discriminatory  costs  are 
ultimately  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  proper 
performance  of  these  contracU  lies  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  a  general 
"beefing  up"  of  the  administration  of  such 
contracts  be  accomplished  immediately.  A 
contractors'  and  subcontractors'  time  and 
progress  report  system  should  be  Introduced, 
taking  into  consideration  the  contingencies 
of  change  orders.  Proper  supervision  of  the 
performance  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  subcontractors,  the  contractors,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance. The  type  of  contract  "with  teeth 
In  it.  "^uch  as  Is  utilized  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  should  De  carefully 
studied  and  utilized  where  appropriate.  I  In- 
tend to  conununicate  these  recon.mendations 
In  the  contractual  field  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  I  will  ask  for  a  report  on  the 
type  of  action  taken  on  them. 

Twelfth,  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  areas 
which  the  subconunlttee  has  merely 
■  scratched  "  In  the  broad  field  of  lease-rent- 
als. Mr.  J.  C.  Cannady,  cost  analyn  f  r 
Convalr  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Illustrated  the 
added  expense  Involved  In  this  area  when 
he  testified  that  a  private  company  had 
rented  small  tools  to  a  Convalr  subcontractor 
at  a  figure  of  200  percent  to  ItOO  percent 
above  the  original  value  In  a  10-month 
jx^rlod  He  also  stated  that  exorbitant  house 
trailer  field  office  rentals  were  being  paid 
by  these  subcontractors,  with  the  cost  being 
passed  on  to  Convalr  and  other  prime  con- 
tractors, but.  ultimately,  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  whole  subject  should  be 
explored  In  much  greater  detail  vrith  the 
thought  that  either  the  suboontr  ictor.  prime 
contractor,  or  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chase, rather  than  rent,  such  equipment. 
Recapture  clauses  should  certai  ily  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  such  lease-rentals. 

Thirteenth,  another  field  of  raanagement 
operation  should  be  looked  Into  by  the  stafl 
of  our  subcommittee.  This  ccncerns  the 
contractual  relations  between  tho  prime  and 
associate  contractors  and  their  subcontrac- 
tors, and  the  subcontractors  wLo.  in  turn, 
subcontract  to  other  subcontrartors  This 
becomes  espjecially  important  whc  re  tiie  cost- 
plus-flxed-fee  type  of  contract  Is  involved 
because  the  "pyramiding  of  the  contracts," 
with  the  resultant  number  of  fees  which 
each  subcontractor  receives,  becomes  volumi- 
nous In  number  and  expensive  in  nature. 
This  U  a  second  management  ar;a  in  which 


I  feel  that  great  savings  could  result  if  prop- 
erly explored  and  detailed. 

Fourteenth,  I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  take  a  more  realistic  look  and 
make  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  classi- 
fication cf  work  as  between  heavy  con- 
struction and  building  construction  so 
that  the  higher  building  rates,  with  tiie  usual 
accompanying  travel  pay.  are  not  automati- 
cally applied.  It  has  been  demonstrat-ed  that 
a  great  amount  of  money  can  be  saved  in  this 
area  if  the  Department  of  Labor  bases  its 
classifications  on  the  historical  distinction 
between  the  two  classifications  when  con- 
sidering work  in  the  missile  program. 

Fifteenth,  I  believe  immediate  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  security  aspects  in- 
volved In  this  vital  program  While  the 
technicians  and  scientists  who  work  on  our 
missiles  receive  security  clearance,  this  is 
not  true  of  the  thousands  of  workers  who 
work  on  the  base.  I  do  not  question  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  missile  workers.  However.  It 
seems  to  me  wc  have  opened  the  door  wide 
for  potential  sabjtage  because  no  security 
clearance  is  required  for  these  workers,  and 
it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
the  Communists  could  Infiltrate  people  Into 
these  sensitive  areas. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hearings 
which  have  been  suspvended  shoiild  auto- 
matlcAlly  result  in  the  c\irtailment  of  the 
statT  investigations  which  preceded  them. 
A  \ivld  example  for  the  need  to  continue 
such  iave5t:gatioiis  was  demon.strated  by  a 
newspaper  article,  dated  May  10,  i96i.  one 
day    after    the    notice    t.j    suspend    hearings 


was  issued,  to  the  elTect 


It  a  construction 


union  strike  in  Philadelphia  had  hit  the 
Nation's  missile-space  effort  The  walkout 
and  subsequent  picketing  by  30  members  of 
the  Operating  Engineers  Union  caused  800 
other  building  trades  workers  to  leave  their 
Jobs  and  to  halt  work  on  a  $25  million  high 
priority  space  simulator  project  at  General 
Electrlc's  Valley  Forge  Space  Technology 
Center.  Also,  the  day  after  our  hearings 
were  suspended.  15  mlliwrlghti!  walked  off 
their  Job  on  the  high  priority  Saturn  com- 
plex at  Cape  Cana\eral  Others  undoubt- 
edly will  follow  until  proper  legislation  is 
enacted  to  curb  such  abuses.  It  if^  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  Mr.  B.  G.  MacNabb,  proj- 
ect manager  for  Convalr  at  Cape  Canaveral 
and  one  of  the  foremost  missile  experts  In 
the  country,  stated  during  the  hearings, 
"Since  the  day  that  members  of  your  staff 
first  came  to  Cape  Canaveral  to  start  the 
investigation  in  which  we  are  now  partici- 
j>ating.  there  has  not  been  a  walkout  of  any 
kiud  at  Cape  Canaveral,  and  tlie  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee in  session  for  the  next  15  years  or 
until  we  change   the  labor  laws." 


SENATE 

TniRSDAY,  Ji:ne22,  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harrl-s.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almi^lity  God,  Father  of  all  men. 
trusting  only  in  Thy  everlasting  mercy 
would  we  seek  Thy  face.  We  lift  the 
paeon  of  our  gratitude  for  all  the  gentle 
and  healing  mini.'^trirs  which  soothe  our 
often  Jaded  and  troubled  souls.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  bright  gladness  of 
the  morninp  after  Thou  ha.'^t  wa.^hod  the 
earth  with  rain,  for  the  melody  of  the 
birds,  for  the  freedom  of  the  wind,  for 


the  drifting  clouds  and  for  the  poems 
we  call  trees  and  flowers. 

Above  all  we  are  grateful  for  the  ten- 
der touch  of  human  love,  fo"  the  self- 
lessness of  parents,  the  smileis  and  con- 
fidence of  little  children,  the  patience 
of  teachers,  the  loyalty  of  friends,  and 
the  lofty  integrity  of  public  servants 
who  pour  out  their  dedicatioi  thai  our 
liberties  may  be  preserved  and  exported 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Drawing  refreshment  from  vineyards 
we  did  not  plant,  drinking  at  cisterns 
we  did  not  dig.  knowing  the  very  free- 
doms for  which  we  contend  have  been 
bought  With  a  crimson  price,  make  us 
eager  m  the  supreme  t^sts  of  these  days 
of  destiny  to  make  our  individual  serv- 
ice part  payment  on  an  unpayable  debt. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Uie  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. June  21,  1961.  wa.':  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pre.«.l- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submittiiig 
nominations  were  commur.icat^d  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hi)use  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aiinounccd  that  tlie 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
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the  bill  'S.  1342  >  to  provide  that  partici- 
pation by  members  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle 
of  F^rst  Manassas  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  full-time  training  duty 
under  section  503  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purpKJses 


UMITATION    OP    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  m  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  m:nutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  corLsent.  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presidpnt 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred   to   the   appropriate   committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.  > 


j    EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations 

Dr.  H  van  ZUe  Hyde  ji"  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World 
Health  Organization 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  there  be 
no  further  executive  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated 


I  AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 


US       ADVISORY     COMMISSION      ON 
INFORMATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  Leonard  Reinsch.  of  Georgia. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i,s  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  cj 
ftrmation  of   these  nominations.   ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 
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LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

Thf>  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report   on    1961    Peed   Grain   Pbocram 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  1961  feed  grain  program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Disposition  or  Bxecdtive  Papeks 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  a  list  of  pnfjers  and  documents  on  the 
flies  of  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed  In 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  Interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers   In   the   Executive   Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENHT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Har- 
ris County.  Tex.,  Council  of  Organiza- 
tions, commenting  favorably  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Woodrow  w^?als  Vo  be  U.S. 
district  attorney  for  the  'outiiern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 

duct-d.  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    ROBERTSON   (by  request): 
S  2130.  A    bin    to   repeal    certain    obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes;    and 


S  2131.  A  bill  to  dissolve  the  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By    Mr     METCALF    (for   himself    and 
Mr    Mansfield)  : 

S  2132.  A  bill  to  approve  the  revised  June 
1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw 
division  of  the  Sun  River  project.  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  Fort  Shaw  Irriga- 
tion District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular    Affairs. 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY 

S  2133  A  bin  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1962,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  MUNDT  (for  hlnaself.  Mr 
McClellan,  Mr  Thukmond,  Mr 
ScHOEPPKL.  Mr  Bennett,  Mr  East- 
land, and  Mr  Case  of  South 
Dakota) 

S.  2134.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  within  labor  organizations  respect- 
ing the  calling  of  strikes,  to  protect  union 
members  against  unjustifiable  pay  losses 
from  strikes,  to  protect  employers  from 
needless  production  Interruptions  arising 
out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  un- 
ion members,  to  minimize  Industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  commerce,  and 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Nations 
economy  through  reducing  economic  waste 
by  providing  for  an  Impartial  secret  strike 
vote;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr    jAvrrs) 

S  2135  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Wh^llams  of  New 
Jersey   when    he   Introduced    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr    JAVITS 

S    2136    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Melville 
Morltz    and    Caroline    M     Newmark;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    MAGNUSON: 

S.  2137  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jim  Anas 
and  Olga  Anas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BURDICK 

S.  2138  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  Income  from  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  be  returned  to 
the  counties  In  which  such  lands  are  sit- 
uated; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  April  6  of 
each  year  as  National  Peary  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Scorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.   SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S  J  Res.  110  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  October  22,  1961. 
through  October  28.  1961.  as  National  Gifted 
Child  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Smfth  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  i 
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RESOLUTIONS 

U.S.  POLICY  REGARDING  BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  resolution 
'S.  Res.  164 1  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  U.S    policy  re- 


pardmc   Berlin,    which    was   referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"See  the  above  re.sohition  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Javtts,  which 
appears  under  a   sepvarate   heading  ) 


PRINTING  OF  'THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. •  ETC. 
AS    A    SENATE    DOCUMENT 

Mr.  SALTONSTAI  J.  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing reaoluLion  uS.  Res.  165  >,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Hr*olvrd,  That  the  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  S'Ates  <f  An  erica.  Appr  ^ved  by  the 
Oontlnental  Congress.  Transniitted  to  State 
Leglslaturef  for  KH.tin.aUon  a:  d  n.itifled  by 
Conventions  ol  the  Origluul  Thirteen  S'^les, 
Literal  PrlL.t.  HUU^rl.  a.;  N  j'.ee  by  Denys  P. 
Myers"  (Senate  D^>rument  N'umbered  126. 
Eighty-third  Coi^rp^?  second  session),  by 
Denys  P  Myers  be  •>rlnte<-i  as  a  Senate 
document. 


PROPOSED      REORGANTZATION     OF 
THI-:  SECL'RITTES  AND  EXCHANGE 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  iMr.  jAvrrsl.  I  introduce, 
for  appiop/iate  reference,  a  bill  to  effect 
certain  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommLs- 
slon.  The  language  of  this  bill  is  in 
large  part  substantially  thai  of  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  yesterday  when 
Senators  voted  to  uphold  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  entered  against  the  plan. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  meet  the  two  major  objections 
voiced  in  Senate  debate  yesterday,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowlnfT  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate 
a  wide  rani:e  of  functions  which  would 
go  far  toward  allouum  the  Commission 
to  make  the  best  and  most  productive 
use  of  their  time. 

This  bill  wuuld  allow  the  Commission 
to  delegate  that  wide  range  of  functions 
which  are  named  in  the  reorganiiation 
plan  with  the  proviso  that  the  rule-mak- 
ing power  cannot  be  so  delegated.  In  ad- 
dition tills  proix>&ed  legislation  would 
make  provision  for  appeal  if  one  Com- 
missioner so  requested  or  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  any  person  coming 
before  the  Commission  has  suffered  legal 
wrong  or  been  aggrieved  by  Commission 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  extend  the  broadest  pos- 
sible grant  of  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sion, in  determining  its  organization  and 
operation,  while  yet  taking  into  account 
those  reservations  about  plan  No.  1  ex- 
pressed In  the  Senate  yesterday. 

It  is  my  hor>e  that  hearings  may  be 
held  promptly  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  may  be  moved  to  the 
Senate  during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlic  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  ;n  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  bill  (S  2135)  to  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
deletiate  certain  functions,  introduced 
by  Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Javits».  was  received,  read 
tWiCt  b.v  lus  ti! ie.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as 
follows  : 

B'-  i£  enartfd  by  the  Seratf  aT:d  House 
of  Reprcsentatuea  of  the  Unucd  States  of 
AmcTXca  in  Congresi  assembled,  That  (a) 
in  addition  to  its  exUtlng  authcrlty,  the 
Securities  and  Exchtaige  C jninUssion.  here- 
inafter referred  to  at  tUe  "Comrr.isslon". 
shall  have  the  authority  to  delegate  by 
published  order  or  rule.  ai:y  of  its  func- 
tions to  a  dl'tsion  of  the  Cfminisslon,  an 
individual  Commissioner,  a  heannp  txar-iuier. 
or  an  employee  or  empioyee  bc^itrd.  inrlud- 
ing  functions  with  respfK-t  to  hearing,  deter- 
mining, ordering,  certifying,  reporting  or 
otherwise  acting  as  to  aay  work.,  busn.ess, 
or  matter.  Provided,  hoicei>eT  That  nothlr.g 
herein  contained  shaM  be  deemed  t-^i  pupor- 
sede  the  provisions  of  section  7(b»  of  the 
Admlnlrtraxive  Procedure  Act  't  1946  (60 
Stat.  241  I,  as  amended  And  p^cn^ided  'ur- 
t/ier.  That  nothuig  herein  conuantd  butul 
txs  deemed  to  authorize  the  aeiegEiUon  of 
the  function  of  rulcaitltuig  as  derined  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946. 
as  Rjnended. 

(b)  With  respeot  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  its  functions,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commlision  shall 
retain  a  discretionary  rtght  to  review  the 
action  of  any  such  division  of  the  CommlK- 
sion,  individual  C-ommisslf'rer  hearing  exam- 
iner, employee  or  empioyee  board  upon  i-s 
own  Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  a  party 
to  or  an  intervener  in  such  action,  within 
such  time  and  in  such  munner  as  the  C  >m- 
mlsslon  shall  by  ruie  prescribe;  Pronded, 
hcnoever.  That  the  vote  of  orie  member  o.'  the 
Commission  shall  be  sufficient  to  trlug  ar.y 
such  action  before  the  Commission  for  re- 
view; And  provided  fxirthr^.  That  any  per- 
son suffering  legal  wronij  because  if  any 
agency  action,  or  aggrieved  by  such  action 
within  the  meaning  of  any  relevant  statute, 
shall  be  entitled  to  re-lew  t)iere<jf  by  uie 
Commission. 

(c1  Should  the  right  to  exercise  such  re- 
view be  declined,  or  shouJd  no  Euch  re- 
view be  sought  within  the  time  stated  In 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 
the  action  of  any  such  division  of  the  Com- 
miwiion.  Individual  Commissioner,  hearing 
examiner,  employee  or  employee  board,  shall. 
for  all  purposes.  Including  appeal  or  review 
thereof,  be  deemed  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  2  In  addition  to  the  functions  trar.s- 
ferred  by  the  provisions  'f  Reorganization 
Plan  No  10  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1265),  there 
are  hereby  transferred  from  the  Commission 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  Commission  personnel.  In- 
cluding Commissioners,  to  perform  such 
functions  as  may  have  been  delecTited  by  the 
Commission  to  Commission  personnel.  In- 
cluding Commissioners,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1. 


DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  PFARY 
DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  t-o  ,  oclaim 
April  6  of  each  year  as  National  Peary 
Day.  in  honor  f  the  great  naval  officer 
and  celebrated  explorer  who  discovered 
tlie  North  Pole. 


Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary  was  bom  Ln 
Cresson.  Pa.,  on  May  6.  1855  He  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1877.  be- 
came a  surveyor,  and  then  worked  for 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  He  later 
.ioined  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
the  Navy. 

This  man,  who  was  to  became  worid- 
farrious  for  his  polar  work,  actually  un- 
dertook his  first  major  pro.iect  for  the 
Na\y  in  the  tropics,  when  he  was  direc- 
t.or  of  t:.-^  Nicaragua  ship  cf.nal  survey. 

In  1B86.  at  age  30  he  started  explor- 
inrr  pa-ts  of  Grtenland:  and  in  1891  the 
Ph..lade]p'.ia  .Academy  of  N.-.tural  Sci- 
en-^e.*;  put  him  in  charge  of  a  polar  ex- 
ii  (i.Liv.ri.  From  then  until  he  was  52 
years  old,  his  life  centered  around  explo- 
ration in  t'lP  rold  northern  latitudes. 

Acimirsl  Peary  l>en'fln  his  first  try 
for  the  North  Pole  in  1693.  In  subse- 
quent tries,  he  pot  closer  and  closer. 
Finally,  in  19C8.  his  shiji  the  Roosevelt. 
P'oshed  to  a  record  latitude  of  82 '30'  N. 
Supplies  then  were  Plodded  t.o  Cape  Co- 
lumbia, 90  miles  to  the  northwestward. 
From  th.at  cape,  a  party  of  7  Amrncans 
and  17  Eskimos,  equipped  with  3  33  dct-s 
and  19  sledges,  began  the  dash  over  sea 
;ci»-  for  the  pole  Frcin  time  to  *:mp. 
Peary  sent  back  the  more  womout  sec- 
tions of  his  tram 

On  April  6.  1909.  Admiral  Peary.  Mat- 
thew Henson — a  Ne^rro — and  four  Eski- 
mos arrive'd  with  their  doe  teams  and 
f^lTds  at  ti-.c  Pole.  The.re  they  remained 
for  30  hours,  takin.e  observations  p.nd 
soundings;  and  then  tliey  returned  safely 
to  civilization. 

Admiral  Peary,  who  died  in  1920,  has 
left  us  with  a  t:-aditlon  of  couraee  that 
is  worthy  of  commemoration.  I  urpe 
that  the  Congress  enccurape  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  National  Pea^y  Day 
in  honor  of  the  man  and  of  the  tradi- 
tion 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Th:e  joint 
re'^objticn  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referrtMJ. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  109'  to 
Rutlinrize  the  President  to  proclaim  AprJ 
6  of  each  year  as  National  Peary  Day, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Srorr,  was  received, 
read  tv,-ice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
tlic  Com^mittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


I 


DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  GirTKD 
CHILD  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  mtrcxiuce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  tl.e  period 
from  October  22,  1961.  through  October 
28.  1061,  as  National  Gifted  Child  Week. 

The  Uuite-d  States  is  today  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  mobilizing  all  its  re- 
sources to  sUenpthen  its  position  as 
loader  of  the  free  world.  This  country 
has  utilized  many  resources  to  attain 
its  present  position  But  one.  the  mil'ids 
of  our  gifted  children,  has  been  sadly 
ne.clected. 

We  have  spent  much  badly  needed 
eaort  in  the  20th  century  conserving 
and  rehabilitating  the  natural  resources 
we  once  so  flagrantly  wasted. 

But  this  same  type  of  waste  still  goes 
on  among  our  finest  human  resources, 
our  gifted  cluldren. 
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It  is  difficult  to  state  this  statistically 
because  there  is  no  rule  for  deflruno 
Kifted  children.  It  is  known  that  1.950,- 
000  of  the  Nation's  30  million  school- 
children have  IQ's  over  125.  It  has  been 
estimated,  furthermore,  that  of  the  aca- 
demically talented  one-tenth  never  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  about  one-third 
never  enter  college,  and  about  half  do 
not  graduate  from  college.  The  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National 
Manpower  Council  feel  that  400.000 
bright  children  each  year  are  being 
denied  a  chance  to  develop  then- 
potential.  This  is  a  tragic  waste  of 
talent.  And  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
this  country-  can  least  afford  it 

We  have  made  some  progre.ss  on  thi.s 
problem.  Programs  to  provide  addi- 
tional or  specialized  training  for  gifted 
students  have  been  set  up  m  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  my  own  State,  a  va- 
riety of  these  programs  have  been  under- 
taken by  towns  such  as  Bedford,  Need- 
ham.  Newton.  Bracut.  and  Brockton 
Special  classes  for  gifted  children  were 
set  up  in  Brockton  as  early  as  1940. 

Yet  the  State  commissioner.  Mr. 
Owen  B.  Kiernan.  wrote  me  recently 
that — 

Althougti  some  of  .>ur  school  systems  in 
the  Commonwealth  .ire  •  •  •  operating  ex- 
cellent programs  *  •  *  in  general,  too  lit- 
tle has  been  done 

And  I  am  sure  this  holds  tnae  in  other 
States. 

Foundations  such  as  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  sponsor  of  the  Inter-University 
Committee  on  the  Superior  Student, 
have  sponsored  projects  and  made 
grants  to  alleviate  this  problem  The 
State  governments  have  also  helped 
Eight  States  including  California. 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and  North 
Carolina  have  passed  special  legislation 
with  provisions  for  the  gifted  while  10 
others  have  investigated  the  problem 
ar.d  decided  that  their  present  laws  al- 
low them  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily. 

My  own  State  of  Massai^husetts  has 
set  up  a  commission  on  the  academically 
talented  to  study  the  situation. 

Some  recognition  has  also  been  given 
to  this  problem  on  the  Federal  level  in 
the  form  of  the  national  merit  scholar- 
ship program  Representative  Green 
has  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
Presidential  awards  for  academic  excel- 
lence 

More,  however,  must  be  done  on  all 
levels  of  both  public  and  private  life. 
to  create  a  nationwide  awareness  of  this 
problem.  Coordinated  programs  must  be 
prepared  to  recognize  gifted  children  at 
a  very  eaily  age  and  to  supply  them  with 
continual  encouragement  and  challeng- 
ing work  from  the  beginning  of  grade 
school  through  high  school,  college,  and 
beyond  if  necessary 

There  should  be  effective  guidance 
counseling  available  for  these  students 
wherever  they  are  Often  a  spark  of  in- 
terest from  a  teacher  will  motivate  a  tal- 
ented student  toward  further  education 
who  might  otherwise  drop  out  of  school 
or  never  go  to  college 

I  ask.  then,  that  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  of  awakening  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  tragic  waste  of  resources  which 


badly  or  half  educated  gifted  students 
represent,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaim  the  period  of  Oc- 
tober 22.  1961.  through  October  28.  1961, 
as  National  Gifted  Child  Week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  i  S.J.  Res.  110  >  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 22.  1961,  through  October  28.  1961. 
as  National  Gifted  Child  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PEOPLES  OF  THE 
WORLD— AMExNDMENT 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  mtended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  tS.  1983)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assist- 
ing peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  internal  and  external  security, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BENEFITS  UN- 
DER OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

Mr  JAVITS  <for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper 
Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr  Aiken.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr  Ke.ating.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saltonstald  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
'  H  R.  6027)  to  improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits 
and  by  making  additional  persons  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jime  15.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Gruening,  Humphrey.  Clark, 
Metcalf.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  McGee, 
Hart,  Bartlett.  Young  of  Ohio,  Engle. 
Javits,  and  Pell  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2084  > 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  program  of  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation,  to  provide  for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  establish  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  and  limit  the  tax  credits  avail- 
able to  employers  in  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirements,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  requirement  prohibiting 
States  from  denying  compensation  to 
workers  undergoing  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining  and  deny  tax  credits 
to  employers  in  a  State  which  does  not 


meet  such  requirement,  to  increase  the 
wage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax,  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral additional  compensation  and  equal- 
ization account  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  June  15. 
1961. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  TIME  FOR 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
ROGER  J.  KILEY  TO  BE  U.S  CIR- 
CUIT JXnXJE  FOR  THE  SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  hearing 
scheduled  on  the  ncwnination  of  Roger 
J.  Kiley.  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  circuit 
judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice  W.  Lynn 
Parkinson,  deceased,  for  Tuesday.  June 
27.  1961.  at  10:30  a.m..  has  been  re- 
scheduled for  11;30  a.m..  on  the  same 
day.  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business''  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business. 
House  bill  7446. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'HR  74461  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  nor- 
mal tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates. 


AMERICAS  LUNAR  ADVENTURE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1961,  Trevor  Gardner  delivered 
a  speech  before  the  joint  Institute  of  the 
Aerospace  Sciences- American  Rocket 
Society  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
subject  of  the  speech  was  "America's 
Lunar  Adventure."  I  believe  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  find  this  a  stimu- 
lating statement,  sure  to  provoke  discus- 
sion and  debate  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr  Gardner,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  the  Hycon  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research  and 
Development  from  1953  to  1956.  He  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Air  Force  Space 
Study  Committee  since  October  10.  1960, 
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and  is  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's 
Space  Task  Force 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Lunar  Adventttrk 
(By  Trevor  Gardner) 

Achievements  In  space  have  created  a  new 
International  index  of  our  Nation's  pyoeltlon 
In  world  leadership.  Our  allies,  the  uncom- 
mitted nations,  and  the  emerging  new  na- 
tions watch  this  index  The  USSR, 
clearly  recognizes  this  fact.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  also  clearly  recognizes 
this  fact.  He  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  establish  a 
major  national  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  etu-th  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  decade. 

What  is  not  clear,  however.  Is  that  the 
urgency  and  implications  of  achieving  this 
goal  are  understood  and  accepted  by  all 
Americans.  The  total  reaction  of  the  United 
States  to  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of 
space  In  the  3',  years  since  Sputnik  I  has 
been  a  sad  and  repetitious  story  of  too  little, 
too  late  It  is  true  that  we  have  achieved 
some  scientific  and  military  progress  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  great  damage  to  our 
Image  of  world  leadership.  Our  recent  suc- 
cesses do  not  materially  alter  these  facts. 

Unfortunately,  our  society  has  a  consist- 
ent record  of  having  underlmaglned  the 
possibilities  of  the  technological  future,  and 
of  having  undcrreacted  to  the  ominous 
significance  of  Soviet  technological  and 
military  progress — In  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear weaporxs,  in  military  aviation,  in 
intercontinental  missiles,  and  In  space  de- 
velopments Tlie  President's  proposal  for 
our  future  In  space  is  a  dramatic,  necessary 
and  timely  reversal  of  this  trend.  He  now 
offers  us  the  leadership  and  the  opportunity 
to  erase  the  familiar  phrase,  "we  are  behind." 
from  the  blackboard  of  time. 

On  May  25.  1961,  In  a  special  message  on 
urgent  national  needs,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  provide  funds  nece.s- 
aary  to  achieve  a  new  national  goal  which 
he  descril>ed  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  this  Nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  dec- 
ade is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  the  earth.  No 
single  space  project  In  this  period  will  be 
more  Impressive  to  mankind,  or  more  Im- 
portant for  the  long-range  exploration  of 
space;  and  none  will  l>e  so  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive to  accomplish." 

He  further  said:  "Let  it  be  clear — and  this 
is  a  Judgment  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  finally  make — let  It  be  clear  that 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  and  the  country 
to  accept  a  firm  commitment  to  a  new  course 
of  action — a  course  which  will  last  for  many 
years  and  carry  very  heavy  costs  of  $631 
million  In  fiscal  1962— an  estimated  $7  to 
$9  billion  additional  over  the  next  5  years. 
If  we  are  to  go  only  half  way.  or  reduce  our 
sights  In  the  face  of  difBculty.  In  my  Judg- 
ment It  would  be  l>etter  not  to  go  at  all.  " 

This  daring  and  courageous  commitment 
by  the  President  and  his  request  for  sup- 
port by  the  people  and  the  Congress  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  In  the  field 
of  science  and  technology  a  mortal  struggle 
for  supremacy  and  survival  has  long  been  In 
progress.  This  decision  In  the  nuclear  space 
age  Is  a  haunting  echo  of  a  similar  decision 
made  by  another  President  of  the  United 
States  In  a  world  at  war  In  the  manned  air- 
craft— gunpowder  age — the  decision  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  request  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  build  50.000  planes 
a  year  to  meet  the  Nazi  horror.     Through- 


out the  detailed  language  of  his  proposal 
President  Kennedy  provides  us  with  renewed 
hop>e.  confidence  and  conviction  tliat  It  is 
America's  purjxjse  to  lead  in  the  technolog- 
ical race  In  space. 

It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  explore  with  you 
the  motivations,  the  costs,  the  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty and  the  benefits  and  needs  resulting 
from  a  national  commitment  to  an  acceler- 
ated program  for  an  early  lunar  landing 
and  return. 

r.S.    BACKCROrND    IN    SPACE    ACTIVrriES 

We  all  remember  October  5.  1957 — the  day 
that  the  Soviet  Sputnik  I  awakened  the 
world  to  the  dawn  of  the  space  age  The 
reaction  of  many  of  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  was  confused  and  fragmen- 
tary. We  were  alarmed  at  President  Eisen- 
hower's casual  reaction  to  Sputnik  I  "It 
doesn't  bother  me  one  lota."  Sputnik  I  was 
called  "a  bauble"  and  we  were  admonished 
not  to  compete  in  a  space  age  biisketball 
game. 

However.  America's  future  in  space  had 
been  assured  by  the  Air  Force  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  von  Neumann,  Gen- 
eral Schrlever,  and  Dr.  Simon  Ramo.  and  by 
the  Army's  Redstone  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  von  Braun.  Many  of  us 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  ICBM  de- 
velopment program  since  early  1953  had 
strong  convictions  that  this  first  family  of 
space  vehicles  was  the  immediate  answer 
to  Sputnik  I  and  would  add  greatly  to  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  deterrent  strength. 

We  were  exultant  when,  on  December  17. 
1957  (Just  a  little  over  3  years  from  xXie  date 
of  acceleration  of  this  project).  America's 
first  operational  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  flew  to  full  range  and  landed  In  the 
waters  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Since  then. 
the  ballistic  missile  portion  of  our  space  ac- 
tivities has  continued  with  phenomenal 
success.  It  now  provides  our  Nation  with  a 
vastly  increased  retaliatory  power.  Our 
military  program  also  provides  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  support  for  our  civilian  space 
experiments. 

Our  history  in  other  spare  devclopnients 
has  been  characterized  and  constrained  by 
a  cautious,  unimaginative  approach—  sym- 
bolized by  the  lack  of  development  of  big 
boosters.  Even  though  President  Eisen- 
hower later  clarified  his  meaning  of  the 
word  "lota"  by  reconimenrling  a  billion  dol- 
lar space  budget  to  the  Congress  we  still 
contmued  to  lag  far  behind  the  S-^viets  in 
the  development  of  the  propulsion  systems 
needed  for  the  conquest  of  space.  Our  ac- 
tive and  articulate  budget  planners  crippled 
and  halted  this  development  until  finally 
In  Novemt)er  1960,  under  heavy  pressure 
from  the  Congress,  the  President  added  suf- 
ficient funds  to  make  a  small  beginning  in 
the  large  chemical  booster  field,  and  a  mi- 
nuscule beginning  In  the  nuclear  propulsion 
field. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  we  cannot 
talk,  rationalize,  or  organize  our  way  into 
space.  We  have  to  boost  our  way  into  space 
with  a  broad  based  and  imaginative  liquid, 
solid,  and  nuclear  crash  program  In  this 
field.  This  Is  tlie  central  and  Immediate 
technical  urgency  of  the  President's  program 

Many  of  our  military  planners  and  scien- 
tists are  opposed,  for  a  variety  of  substan- 
tive and  philosophical  reasons,  to  commit- 
ting the  Nation  to  a  space  race  with  the 
U.S.S  R.  This  has  resulted  not  only  in  a 
drastic  limitation  on  the  scale  and  scope 
of  our  planning  for  space  experiments  and 
space  exploration,  but  also  has  resulted  in 
a  serious  limitation  on  military  space  devel- 
opments. Even  after  the  U.S.S.R.  has  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  their  ability  to  orbit  a 
10,000  pound  satellite  and  lend  It  at  a  time 
and  place  of  their  choosing,  we  still  have 
no  active  satellite  defense  program  beyond 
the  paper  planning  stage. 


PtTBlIC    B  FACTION 

I  believe  the  genera:  public  reaction  to 
tl)e  President's  decision  has  been  affirmative. 
However,  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
NASA  suborbital  flight  experiment  involving 
Commander  Shei>ard  has  tended  to  lull  us 
into  a  Et.itc  of  relaxed  euphoria  concerning 
America's  overall  position  in  the  space  race. 
Tl-.i.s  ci'Uid  prevent  a  complete  endorsement 
of  the  President'.*  proposal  by  the  Congress. 

Tlie  Gallup  poll  taken  Just  before  the 
President's  message  to  Congress,  stat.es  that 
only  33  percent  of  the  population  were 
clearly  in  favor  of  a  major  lunar  program. 
Tlie  question  asked  in  the  Gallup  poll  was: 

■'It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
the  United  States  roughly  MO  billion  total. 
or  an  approximate  average  of  t225  per  per- 
son, to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  Would  you 
like  to  ."^ee  this  amount  spent  for  this 
purpo«:e''" 

Tlie  results  were;  Yes  33  percent:  no. 
58  perc^nX.  ri"  opinion.  9  percent 

These  results  were  published  after  the 
Presidents  speech  as  though  they  were  a  re- 
action to  it  They  were  aLso  based  up>on 
the  false  premise  that  the  lunar  project 
would  cost  $40  billion  while  the  President's 
message  asked  for  $7  to  $9  billion  additional 
over  the  next  5  years  In  addition  to  the 
GaKup  poll,  a  number  of  newspaper  com- 
mentat-irs  have  questioned  the  benefits  and 
wisdom  of  the  pro;ect  while  overesTimating 
the  possible  cost 

Fortunately,  many  members  of  the  press 
understand  that  the  lunar  mission  ts  a 
sensible  national  space  goal  since  it  Is  a 
space  objective  which  we  will  achieve  in  time 
In  any  case  and  which,  by  being  well  planned 
and  placed  upon  an  urgent  time  schedule. 
can  accelerate  progress  in  vast  areas  of 
science  and  technology  having  civi.ian  as 
well  as  vital  military  importance  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  well  recognized  that  achieving  the 
lunar  landing  after  the  U.S.S.R  would 
seriously  daniixge  our  prestige  throughout 
the  world. 

MATERIAL     BENEFITS     rRPM     LfNAR     INVESTMKNT 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
general  value  of  lunar  exploration  so  that 
It  will  be  manifestly  clear  we  are  not  Just 
buying  a  stunt  for  many  billions  of  dollars, 
but  rather  are  undertaking  the  first  in  a 
series  of  events  which  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  course  of  human  history.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  in  two  or  three  dec- 
ades, the  scientific  economic,  and  techno- 
logical and  military  importance  of  the  moon 
will  cause  us  to  conside  It  as  valuable  as  cer- 
tain pieces  of  real  estate  on  earth  over  which 
major  wars  have  been  fought  or  over  which 
disputes  are  presently  pending  It  is  not 
too  fanciful  to  believe  that  in  1981.  we  will 
consider  the  moon  more  valuable  than  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  or  Korea,  or  Laos,  or  Berlin. 
Certainly.  In  1961.  to  some  scientists  and 
all  lovers,  the  moon  is  already  far  more  Im- 
portant than  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
or  the  purchase  of  Ah^ka 

The  lunar  project  Is  a  natural  focus  for 
vast  space  activity  In  order  X-o  achieve  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return,  certain 
basic  space  capabilities  must  be  developed. 
These  are  the  same  capabilities  which  are 
required  for  a  large-scale  military,  scientific 
and  technological  utilization  of  space  They 
are  principally; 

1  Ability  to  orbit,  maneuver,  rendezvous, 
deorbit.  reenter  and  land. 

2.  The  buildinE  of  space  stations  and  the 
support  of  manned  occupancy. 

3.  Sustained   manned   space   flight. 

4.  Guidance,  navigation,  and  communic-a- 
tlons  systems  necessary  for  large-scale  space 
operations 

5  Development  of  .'Standardized  launching 
techniques  and  launch  vehicles  This  will 
greatly  decrease  cost  of  space  operations. 

All  of  these  capabilities  are  military  neces- 
sities and  vital  to  our  national  security. 
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The  Ivm.TT  project  will  automatically  re- 
sult In  the  eaxly  attainment  of  certain 
achievements,  some  of  whlcii  may  be  flrsts — 
most  of  wliich  will  have  high  prestige  value. 
They  are: 

1  Sustained  manned  orbital  flight,  and 
C'jntrulied  reentry. 

2,  Demonstration  of  rendezvous  with 
physical  contact. 

3  Use  of  men  in  space  .suits  working  out- 
side af  orbiting  space  vehlcle.s. 

4.  Detailed  high  resulutiun  photography  of 
lunar  surface. 

5    Unmanned  lunar  f^ft  landing. 

8.  Unmanned  lunar  soft  landing  with 
lunar   surface   samples   returned   to   earth. 

7.  Manned   cLrcumlunar   flight 

The  capabilities  needed  for  the  lunar  mis- 
sion provide  the  basis  for  txue  scientlflc  space 
exploratirm.  The  accelerated  lunar  project 
will  incre:i.se  the  rate  a':  which  scientific  in- 
furmation  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  the 
m.o<.jn  s  environment  surface  and  suisstir- 
face.  The  surface  en'.  Ironment  of  the  moon, 
while  hostile,  Is  quite  tinlque  and  makes  the 
surface  of  the  mx)n  vUuab'.f  as  a  base  for 
scientlflc  observatl  ns  o'her  than  the  fudy 
of  the  moon  Iteelf.  A  lunar  scientlflc  labora- 
tory will  be  an  invaluable  resource  for  in- 
creasing   mans    Itn^-* ledge    of    the    universe. 

It  IS  difficult  to  as.-esa  the  technoU  gical  or 
economilc  value  of  the  moon.  In  general, 
certain  properties  of  the  mo'm  appear  lllcely 
to  be  of  .signifirant  imp'irtance  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  technology; 

1  Low  surface  gravity -of  particular  im- 
portance for  using  the  mx)n  as  a  base  for 
space  r-peratlons. 

2  Near  vacuum  conditions — important  for 
space  operations  and  '.  ac\r.'.m  technology. 

Technological  p  ..sslbilitles  that  may  exist 
ar^ : 

I  The  placement  of  ma.sse8  of  rocket  pro- 
pellant.  produced  on  the  moon.  In  various 
orbits  crossing  clslunar  space  as  a  means 
of  drastically  reducing  the  cost  of  space 
opera:  ior.s 

2.  Construction  of  very  itU-ge.  high  cur- 
rent particle  accelerators  on  the  moon's 
surface,  for  large  scale  production  of  iso- 
topes. Including  plutonium   and  U-233. 

3.  Large  scale  production  of  new  materials 
requiring  near  vacuum  pressures  for  pro- 
duction. 

4  Construction  of  space  vehicles  for  very 
Lyge  scale  exploration  of  deep  space. 

A  variety  of  general  benefits  will  result 
from  space  operations  aiid  the  accelerated 
technology  resulting  thereirom.  Service 
sateliites  will  render  new  services  to  the  en- 
tire world.  These  services  are:  improved 
meteorological  information;  navigation;  pub- 
he  communication;  international  television; 
arms  control  communications;  scientlflc  ex- 
perimeni-s  such  as  instrumented  deep  spkace 
probes  or  a  manned  or  unmanned  satellite 
observatory. 

Already  m  the  process  of  e.xploring  outer 
space,  many  practical  byprixlucta  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  research  have 
emerged.  M  >re  are  on  t.he  way.  These  range 
from  infrared  food  blanching,  to  woven 
stainless  steel  cloth  and  advanced  transis- 
tors. 

The  new  power  sources  bei.ng  developed 
forniace  use  already  seem  to  have  many  ap- 
plioatlons  on  earth  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  our  ability  to  use  and  store  solar  en- 
ergy and  t)  build  small  nuclear  power  sup- 
plies win  find  applications  on  earth.  Addi- 
tional examples  are  protective  clothing; 
Improved  plastic  fabrics;  mire  efficient  and 
longer  lived  lubricants;  stronger  and  more 
versatile  adhesives  The  earthly  byprxlucts 
of  the  lunar  adventure  will  clearly  be  nu- 
merous. Their  value  to  mankind,  while  now 
only  dimly  envisioned,  may  alone  Justify  the 
cost. 

COST    or    LUN.\R     PROG&AM 

Cost  estimates  for  this  project  having  a 
rea3onable    degree   of    reliability    are    impos- 


sible at  'his  time  A  variety  of  eatlmatea 
exist.  Co6t  is  atTerted  by  the  choice  of  pro- 
pulsion system,  option  to  stage  from  satel- 
lites, the  number  of  passengers  to  be  car- 
ried In  the  first  expedition,  and  the  number 
of  miscalculations  or  mistakes  which  we 
make.  Estimates  made  by  responsible  indi- 
viduals and  groups  have  ranged  from  $3  bil- 
lion to  approximately  $10  billion.  Other  re- 
sponsible individuals  and  groupw,  who  have 
studied  the  subject  only  In  a  cursory  man- 
ner, have  tended  to  double  or  quadruple 
these  estimates. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  the  lunar 
landing  and  return  mission  can  be  accom- 
plished for  approximately  $10  billion,  rather 
than  $40  billion.  It  should  be  noted  that 
we  are  already  proceeding  with  a  military 
and  civilian  space  program  which  spends  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  per  year.  It  may  well 
be  that  these  funds  wlU  be  spent  more  effi- 
ciently as  a  result  of  the  focus  on  the  lunar 
mission.  The  oppcM^unitles,  challenges,  and 
demands  of  the  space  era  appear  to  require 
a  $5-bllllon-a-year  civilian  and  military 
space  program  by  about  fiscal   1964. 

These  sums  seem  large,  but  for  a  Nation 
whose  gross  national  product  Is  $500  billion 
plus.  It  Is  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
GNP.  This  covers  not  only  the  downpay- 
ment  but  also  the  progress  payments  re- 
quired to  reach  Into  this  vast  New  Frontier 
at  a  rate  limited  only  by  the  imagination  and 
genius  of  our  scientists,  technologists,  and 
managers. 

Perhaps  a  more  relevant  observation  is 
that  a  nation  which  spends  some  $40  billion 
a  year  for  amusements,  and  some  $11  billion 
a  year  on  advertising  of  its  amusements  and 
products,  clearly  has  the  resources  to  support 
a  major  space  program.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  or  amiount  of  prejudging  can  be 
argued  that  a  major  space  program  Is  a  more 
trivial  enterprise  or  one  less  certain  to  pro- 
duce lasting  satisfactions  than  either  of 
these  "sinks"  for  our  excess  energy  and 
wealth. 

We  should  clearly  recognize  that  our  In- 
vestment in  space  activities  has  to  be  addi- 
tive to  our  investment  in  other  areas  of 
national  seciirlty.  such  as  Polaris  missiles. 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  limited 
war  forces,  foreign  aid,  strategic  nuclear  air- 
power,  antl-ICBM,  and  space  defense  sys- 
tems. This  is  the  unhappy  but  basic  reality 
of  our  time. 

DEGREE    or   DOnctlLTY    Or    LUNAK    PnOGKAK 

There  Is  little  reason  for  being  appalled  by 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  effort  required  to 
develop  a  major  space  exploration  capability. 
Many  examples  exist  in  history  of  massive 
endeavors  which  were  very  much  more 
prodigal  and  consumed  a  far  greater  frac- 
tion of  available  energy  and  resources  than 
will  be  required  in  the  proposed  lunar  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  are  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  the  cathedrals  and  monastic  build- 
ings of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  prehis- 
toric examples  such  as  the  great  constructs 
in  Brittainy.  Compared  to  such  historic  en- 
deavors, manned  lunar  bases,  manned  arti- 
ficial satellites,  and  exploration  of  the  moon 
and  planets  will  probably  require  less  total 
human  energy  but  will  yield  immensely 
greater  benefits  and  satisfactions  to  man- 
kind. 

Compared  with  the  major  explorations  of 
history.  It  is  clear  that  the  exploration  of 
the  moon,  and  later  the  planets,  will  dwarf 
all  others — the  great  military  explorations  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and 
Genghis  Khan,  as  well  as  the  civilian  explo- 
rations of  Columbus,  Cabot,  Darwin,  and 
Amundsen. 

None  of  the  recent  scientific  and  tech- 
nological enterprises — atomic  bomb,  hydro- 
gen bomb,  nuclear  powered  submarine, 
Polaris  submarine,  liquid  ICBM  and  Minute- 
man — compare  in  magnitude  and  complexity 
with  the  proposed  lunar  program.     It  Is  for 


this  reason  that  the  President  has  sjieclfied 
that  we  must  marshal  our  scientific  and 
technological  resovirces  and  manage  them 
with  great  skill  in  order  to  achieve  succe&s 
on  a  schedule  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scientists  of  the  U.S  S.R.  has  already  estab- 
lished for  us 

In  this  connection,  we  should  recall  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  planning,  funding,  and 
execution  of  our  first  space  satellite,  Project 
Vanguard.  It  Is  painful  now  to  recall  the 
prestige  cost  of  the  repeated  failures  of  this, 
our  first  venture  Into  space.  We  dare  not 
permit  a  repeat  performance  in  our  lunar 
adventure. 

M.^NAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LUNAB 
PROGRAM 

The  paramount  need  of  the  accelerated 
lunar  program  was  the  President's  decision 
to  proceed.  This  decision,  when  approved 
by  the  Congress,  will  quickly  result  In  a 
chain  reaction  of  urgencies  which  must  be 
satisfied.  Underlying  all  of  these,  there  is 
the  necessity,  not  only  to  succeed  In  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task,  but  to  succeed  ahead  of 
the  D  SJSH.  Since  ovir  society  is  an  open 
one,  and  since  the  Soviets  do  not  seem  likely 
to  Join  with  us  in  an  international  lunar 
program,  they  will  have  two  principal  ad- 
vantages should  they  select  an  early  lunar 
landing  as  their  objective.     Tbe«e  are: 

1.  Their  important  lead  in  large  boosters, 
and 

2.  Their  Iron  Curtain  secrecy. 

The  concept  of  concurrency  so  well  devel- 
oped in  the  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Minuteman, 
will  have  to  be  exploited  to  the  fullest.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  embark  upon  parallel 
approaches  to  many  problems.  Management 
will  have  to  be  alert  that  duplication  Is 
purposeful  and  not  wasteful,  but  duplica- 
tion to  "buy  time"  will  be  required. 

Because  of  the  International  interest  In 
this  massive  national  adventure,  the  support 
of  the  American  people  and  of  congressional 
committees  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  the  past,  congressional  committees  have 
greatly  assisted  executive  management  In 
the  execution  of  difficult  tasks.  This  pattern 
must  be  repeated  In  the  case  of  the  lunar 
program.  A  special  lunar  exploration  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  seems  warranted. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  problem 
forces  Immediate  concern  with  the  vital  de- 
tails of  the  precise  management  techniques, 
management  organization,  and  quality  of 
scientlflc  personnel  which  the  Government 
will  select  for  execution  of  the  program. 
This  management  problem  cannot  be  de- 
ferred or  submerged  by  our  complicated  and 
separate  space  and  missile  organizations. 
The  President  and  the  program  deserve  the 
best.     The  country  must  demand  It. 

Only  the  most  streamlined  management 
channels,  centralization  of  authority  (tech- 
nical, operational,  and  procurement),  ab- 
sence of  "kibitzing  "  by  ad  hoc  groups,  and 
the  application  of  our  proven  management 
resources  developed  in  the  nuclear  and  mis- 
sile programs,  can  Insure  success 

While  undoubtedly  the  program  will  de- 
velop a  new  group  of  scientists  and  man- 
agers of  unique  competence,  my  general 
confidence  level  In  the  project  would  be 
Increased  If  I  knew  that  the  management  tal- 
ents of  professionals  with  a  record  of  suc- 
cess on  technically  difficult  programs  will  be 
fully  utilized.  For  example,  the  program  Is 
-vital  enough  to  fully  utilize  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  genius  of  both  such  men  as 
Gen.  Bernard  A  Schrlever  and  Adm  "Red" 
Raborn.  Scientifically,  the  problem  Is  com- 
plex enough  to  warrant  the  best  talents 
of  the  late  greats  Dr  John  von  Neumann. 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  and  Dr  Enrico  Fermi 
We  must  seek  out  their  living  counterparts 
for  this  program. 

We  must  architect  the  management 
structure  and  Its  scientific,  military  and  In- 
dustrial support  with  the  most  sensitive 
artistry.     Otherwise,  we  may  find  ourselves 
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in  the  position  that  we  would  have  been  In 
had  we  tried  to  Invent  the  atomic  bomb  with 
Just  the  bureaucratic  entity  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  devoid  of  the  wisdom. 
Intellectual  leadership,  and  dedication  of 
Oppenheimer.  Eirustein.  P^rml,  Kistiakow- 
sky.  Bethe.  Teller,  SzIUard,  Laurltsen,  Von 
Neumann  and  Ulam 

DEPTH     or     THE     RUSSIAN     TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE 

TTie  Soviet  space  program  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  security  and  prestige  of  this 
Nation : 

1.  In  the  organization  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources to  seize  opportunity  In  the  new 
fields  of  hiunan  endeavor  created  by  the 
scientific  revolution. 

2.  In  the  selection  and  achievement  of 
national  objectives. 

3  In  the  race  for  leadership  In  ICBMs 
and  space  technology. 

4.  In  the  International  competition  for 
technological  stature. 

Using  a  vigorous  program  of  space  activ- 
ities as  a  backdrop,  the  U.S.S.R.  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  is  superior  to  ours;  that  their 
military  capability  Is  superior  to  ours;  and 
that  the  power  and  vitality  of  the  Commu- 
nist state  is  superior  to  ours.  President 
Kennedy's  space  program,  as  proposed  to  the 
Congress  on  May  25,  1961,  is  our  Nation's 
answer  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 

Those  of  us  assembled  here  today  will 
play  a  large  part  In  determining  for  our  so- 
ciety the  -vitality  of  the  response  it  can 
generate  when  so  challenged.  A  watching 
world  will  assess  the  quality  of  our  per- 
formance. ' 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIS  E.  JACOBS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  24,  the  Omaha  chapter 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  honored  Morris  E.  Jacobs,  at 
its  citation  banquet,  for  his  leadership, 
his  philanthropy,  his  service  to  man- 
kind, and  for  his  interest  in  civic  afTairs. 
The  citation  is  in  itself  a  glowing  tribute 
to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  h&xe  it  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    National    Conference    or    Christians 
AND   Jews.    Dedicated    to   the    Promotion 
or    Justice,    Amity,    Understanding,    and 
Cooperation    Amongst   Mk.n    or    All    Re- 
ligions AND  R\ces,  Cites  Morris  E  Jacobs, 
Community  Leader,  Philanthropist,  Cmc 
Pace  Setter,  and  Exemplar  or  Service 
Morris   Ellas  .Jacobs   lives   by   this   philos- 
ophy:  "We  must  pay  rent  for  the  space  we 
occupy  on  this  earth.     We  pay  this  rent  by 
our  service  to  our  community,  our  State,  and 
our   Nation    •    •    •   and   to  God   through   the 
religion  of  our  choice." 

Morris  Jacobs  is  dedicated  to  this  philos- 
ophy. He  practices  it  today  Just  as  he  has 
every  day  of  hi.5  life  And  he  has  paid  his 
rent;  Morris  Jacobs  has  known  success 

In  business,  he  has  risen  from  a  newsboy 
on  a  corner  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  advertising  and  public  relations 
agencies.  Socially,  he  has  been  named  King 
of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  Omaha's  highest  social  dis- 
tinction. In  civic  affairs,  practically  every 
Omahan  would  concede  him  the  title  of 
"first  citizen."  He  Is  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
in  America  "  as  well  as  "Who's  Who"  volumes 
on  advertising,  American  Jewry,  Nebraska, 
and  commerce   and  Industry 

But  fame  and  fortune  are  only  byprod- 
ucts of  Morris  Jacobs'  principal  occupation 
of  paying  rent  for  the  space  he  occupies  on 
earth.     Described  as  a    "human  dynamo  '  by 


friends  and  colleagues,  by  clients  and  em- 
ployees, he  maintains  what  seems  an  almost 
impossible  schedule  of  public  service  activ- 
ities. The  list  of  his  civic  and  welfare  work 
runs  for  eight  typewritten  pa<;es.  Awards 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man  line  the  walls  of  his  office.  His 
philanthropic  assistance  to  humanity  knows 
no  boundaries  Morris  Jacobs  is  the  only 
Jew  In  the  United  States  who  is  on  the 
board  of  regents  of  two  Catholic  univer- 
sities, Crelghton  and  St.  Josephs  College  of 
Indiana. 

He  has  been  honored  by  the  YM.C.A..  the 
Omaha  Community  Chest,  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny  Foundation,  Greek  War  Relief  A.sso- 
clatlon.  American  Legion,  War  Production 
Board,  Strategic  Air  Command.  Omaha  Ed- 
ucation Association,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Nebraska  PTA.  Associated  Retaikrs  of  Oma- 
ha. Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Nebraska  We;  leyan  Uni- 
versity, Nebraska  State  Teachers  College, 
and  Brandels  University  *  •  •  in  recognition 
of  his  leadership  and  personal  work  in  be- 
half of  these  organizations  and  institutions. 

He  Is  an  honorary  citizen  of  tlie  State  of 
Texas,  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  Boys 
Town.  The  Beth  Israel  Synagogue  awarded 
him  its  Citation  Award  for  Outst mdlng  Hu- 
manitarian Work;  he  received  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Americanism  Citation  for  Meritorious 
Service  from  the  Henry  Monsky  Lodge  No. 
354.  He  has  the  scroll  of  honor  fiom  Temple 
Israel  and  a  citation  from  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Honor  after  honor  are  his  aiid  still  he 
gives  freely  of  himself,  of  his  talent,  his 
leadership,  his  inspiration.  He  g.ves  money. 
He  gives  wisdom.     He  serves. 


THE      PRESIDENTS       FOREIGN -AID 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President, 
some  days  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  of  the 
New  York  Times,  printed  a  column  in 
which  he  discussed  the  content  of  cer- 
tain of  the  President's  foreign-aid  pro- 
posals. His  column  raised  a  fjood  many 
questions  about  the  long-ran(;e  borrow- 
ing authority  granted  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

I  asked  the  Secretary'  of  the  Trea.'^ury 
to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  comments 
on  Mr.  Krocks  article.  On  June  19  Mr. 
Dillon  wrote  to  me  and  stated: 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  am  con- 
vinced that  •  •  •  the  most  efficient  and  least 
costly  method  of  providing  long-term  devel- 
opment assistance  would  be  by  the  use  of 
borrowing  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krock's  column  of  June  9  and  Mr.  Dil- 
lons  letter  to  me  of  June  19  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Handicaps  or  the  Foreign-Aid  Proposal 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  8. — The  administra- 
tion's forelgn-ald  program  has  :ome  before 
Congress  for  approval  in  the  mcst  defensive 
position  these  proposals  have  ever  occupied. 
The  position  is  that  of  a  large  borrower  who, 
despite  very  unsatisfactory  tangible  earn- 
ings. want.s  not  only  to  renew  hlj;  loan  at  the 
bank,  but  make  It  annually  s«jlf-renewlng 
for  6  years. 

To  get  even  the  substantial  a&sent  of  Con- 
gress, the  administration  will  liave  to  per- 
suade it  to  do  the  following  thiigs: 

1.  Delegate  to  the  Executive  for  4  years, 
with  an  involvement  of  the  sum  of  about  $2 
billion  annually,  its  power  of  the  purse,  the 


greatest  and  most  effective  of  the  powers 
si>ecifically  and  exclusively  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution. 

2.  By  this  action  put  Iteelf  In  the  position 
where  it  can  neither  reduce  nor  withhold 
this  $8  billion  without  (a)  Inctirrlng  the 
charge  of  breaking  contract,  (b)  obliging  the 
Executive  to  leave  unfinished  and  in  the 
lurch  foreign-aid  projects  undertaken  on 
long-term  commitments,  and  (c)  being  held 
responsible  for  the  international  ill  will  thif 
inevitably  will  incur. 

3.  Increase  the  already  large  amount  ol 
Treasury  back-door  borrowing  by  grant- 
ing this  authority  to  a  Government  agency 
whose  previous  record  has  bred  deep  distrust 
in  Congress  of  its  competence  and  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  it  administers. 

4.  By  this  Increase  of  funds  which  can  be 
spent  by  Government  agencies  without  ap- 
plying for  them  to  Congress  year  by  year 
further  undermine  the  sound  fiscal  system 
which  requires  annual  appropriations  to  be 
made  with  knowledge  ol  anticipated 
revenue. 

5.  Do  all  this  on  the  asstirance  of  the  ad- 
ministration that,  given  a  long-term  fund 
commitment,  it  can  and  will  correct  the  ad- 
ministrative and  personnel -(treated  weak- 
nesses of  the  foreign-aid  programs  under  the 
three  preceding  Presidents,  during  which  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  international  commu- 
nism has  steadily  expanded  in  the  world 

Even  if  President  Kennedy  and  hts  aides 
can  accomplish  these  extraordinary  persua- 
sions, the  requested  foreign-aid  fund  of  $4  8 
billion  for  flscal  1962.  a  rise  of  $800  million 
from  President  Eisenhower's  request  for 
fiscal  1961,  will  have  to  surmount  more  ob- 
stacles if  Congress  Is  substantially  to  ap- 
prove It.  These  obstacles,  which  can  t>e 
identified  by  tlae  questions  committee  mem- 
l>ers  are  asking  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  and  other 
administration  advocates,  have  been  created 
by  the  following  conditions: 

The  apparently  widespread  conviction  in 
the  country  is  that,  without  new  and  more 
painful  price  infiatlon,  the  economy  cannot 
furnish  $7.3  billion  more  for  foreign  aid.  and 
also  finance  the  welfare  measures  urged  b\ 
the  President,  plus  the  proposed  vast  oui- 
fiow  of  other  billions  for  space  exploration 
and  strengthened  military  defense  Grow- 
ing support  among  the  pe<jple  'or  those 
Members  of  Congress  and  publicists  who  are 
demanding  that  the  President  choose  a  pre- 
cise list  of  priorities,  leaving  tlie  remainder 
including  a  man  moonlanding  at  a  coet  o! 
$20  to  $40  billion,  for  later  and  more  gradual 
attainment. 

The  answers  made  by  Cabinet  witnesses 
thus  far  t<j  the  questions  these  attitudes  In- 
spired do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  per- 
suasive. The  additional  evidence  of  Soviet 
implacability  supplied  by  the  Vienna  con- 
versation between  the  President  and  Premier 
Khrushchev.  In  combination  with  the  con- 
tinued obstructions  to  a  Lao  settlement 
raised  by  Communist  troops,  and  to  a  nu- 
clear weapons  treaty  by  Kremlin  delegates 
at  Geneva,  weight  the  scales  against  rather 
than  for  the  new  foreign -aid  program.  Sen- 
ator FVlbright,  long  a  stanch  defender  of 
the  concept  which  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  than  $45  billion  since  1946  In 
promoting,  furnished  the  reason  when  he 
observed  to  Rusk  a  week  ago  that  'events 
of  the  past  year  have  cast  serious  doubts" 
on  Its  effectiveness.  And  he  would  have  had 
a  sound  basis  for  reaching  further  back  Into 
the  record. 

The  apparent  strength  of  the  congres- 
sional resistance  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent's chances  of  overcoming  It  depend  on 
the  skills,  political  and  otherwise,  with 
which  he  uses  his  tools  of  persuasion,  since 
the  tcxDls  themselves  are  merely  recondi- 
tioned old  ones.  The  kit  includes  a  new 
and  consolidated  agency,  reoriented  on  the 
principle    of    Mr.    Truman's    point    4,    and 
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strings  on  the  money  to  prevent  Its  further 
employment  to  enrich  the  rich,  buttress 
dictators,  be  wasted  by  the  lazy  and  Incom- 
jietent.  and  stolen  by  the  corrupt. 


The  Secrktary  of  the  TiiE.\svRy. 

Wa.'^hington,  D  C  .  June  19  1961. 

Hon    J    W    FVLBRIGHT, 

V  S.  Senatf, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ft-lbricht  You  have  re- 
c;  ;es:ed  that  I  comment  on  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock's  recent  column  in  the  New  YorJc 
Times  In  which  he  disctissed  the  content 
and  congressional  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  forelgn-ald  proposals 

While  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  '.o  "oniment  upon 
congressional  reaction  to  the  program,  I 
would  like  .o  address  myself  to  Its  financial 
aspects,  with  which  I  have  a  very  direct 
concern 

Mr  Krock  deals  most  extensively  with  the 
President's  request  for  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  a  5-year 
period  The  funds  so  borrowed — amounting 
to  i900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  total- 
ing $7  3  billion  for  the  5  years  would  be 
used  to  finance  the  long-term  development 
lending  part  of  the  program-  referred  to  by 
the  President  as  "the  single  most  important 
tool"  of  the  program  These  loans  will  be 
repayable  entirely  in  dollars,  on  liberal 
terms  Mr  Krork  states  that  the  provision 
of  "borrowing  authority"  would  "further  un- 
dermine the  sound  fiscal  pvsfpm,"  and  would 
be  a  delegation  by  the  C  Tigress  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  "Us  power  of  the  purse  "  This.  Mr 
Krcjck  Implies,  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Constitution  since  the  power  of  the  purse 
Is  specifically  and  exclusively  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  ConstituMon  "  However,  the 
Constitution  does  not  specify  how  Congress 
shall  make  appropriations  Congress  has  of- 
ten chosen  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive by  authorizing  borrowing  authority 
from  the  Tre^vsury  This  practice  was  Initi- 
ated under  President  H>over  m  19.32  and  has 
be«n  used  contlnuo'.isly  ever  since.  A  total 
of  about  $100  billion  h<is  been  provided  in 
this  way  to  finance  the  pr  jfrra.-ns  of  over  20 
Federal  agencies  Including  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  Federa;  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Devel  ipment  Corporation,  the  Ek;onomic 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  other  useful 
programs.  It  is  clearly  a  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  choose  the  way  in  which  it  will 
provide  funds.  Ordinarily,  it  would  seem 
appr  -priate  '■>r  the  C'>i:grfss  -aj  choose  the 
method  which  will  injure  t;.e  most  effective 
use  of  the  funds  supplied 

Long-term  financing  authority  ts  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  program  over  time.  The 
President  h,i3  stated  that  "Real  progress  In 
economic  development  ca.-.not  be  achieved  by 
annual,  short-term  dispensations  of  aid  and 
uncertainty  a^  to  future  intentions. 

la  my  Judgment,  from  my  earlier  experi- 
ences as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  inability  to  make  long-term 
commitments  lias  diminished  the  effective- 
ness and  increased  the  cost  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program  Without  assurance  of  continu- 
ing support,  there  is  less  incentive  for  the 
defeloplr.g  cour.trles  to  plan  ahead  ade- 
quately, to  undertake  the  difiicult  reforms 
which  are  frequently  basic  to  process,  and  to 
adapt  appropriate  me.tsures  of  self  help. 
The  assurance  that  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able should  such  me;isures  be  taken  may 
often  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  Up  until  now.  the  United  States 
ha-s  not  been  in  a  position  to  effectively 
stimulate  and  cooperate  in  basic  reforms 
s.nce  It  has  not  been  able  to  give  this  £is- 
surance  The  present  system  of  annual 
funding  has  been  likened  by  one  commen- 
tator  to   the   provision   of   a  series  of  4-foot 


ladders  to  rescue  people  In  a  burning  multi- 
story building. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  public  understanding 
of  the  budgetary  and  financial  Impact  of 
providing  funds  through  borrowing  au- 
thority has  been  Impaired  by  the  use  of  the 
epithet  back-door  financing,  with  the  Impli- 
cation that  this  is  irresponsible  and  perhaps 
Illegal.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  as  far 
as  the  budget  is  concerned  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  this  methcxl  of 
funding  and  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Furthermore,  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  for  long-term  development  lending 
would  not  mean  that  the  Treasury  would 
be  forced  into  any  additional  borrowing 
from  the  public.  This  Is  worthwhile  men- 
tioning since  the  method  used  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  raise  funds  remains  exactly  the  same — 
I.e..  taxes,  other  revenues  or  by  increas- 
ing the  public  debt — ^whether  development  Is 
financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  or 
by  funds  otherwise  appropriated. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  endorse  the  use  of  this  method 
for  lending  programs  on  a  selective  basis 
when  it  is  the  best  way  of  funding  a  Federal 
program,  considering  cost,  efficiency  and  the 
attainment  of  national  objectives.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  most  efficient  and  least  costly  method 
of  providing  long-term  development  assist- 
ance. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  touch  on 
is  Mr.  Krock's  comment  that  the  tools  of  the 
new  program  "are  merely  reconditioned  old 
ones. '  Mr  Krock  seriously  understates  the 
new  departures  in  the  President's  propoeals. 
Among  these  are: 

1 .  The  long-term  availability  of  funds, 
rather  than  annual   funding. 

2.  The  fact  that  all  development  loans  will 
be  repayable  in  'US  dollars,  on  liberal  terms, 
rather  than  In  foreign  currencies  which  have 
very  limited  usefulness. 

3.  The  shift  In  emphasis  to  loans  rather 
than  grant.s.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  loans  will 
comprise  40  percent  of  the  economic  program 
compared  to  30  percent  in  the  preceding 
year. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  unified  aid  ad- 
ministration— the  Agency  for  International 
Development — with  centralized  control  over 
the  new  diverse  segments  of  the  program, 
clearer  responsibilities,  and  high  quality  per- 
sonnel. 

5.  The  use  of  systematic  research  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  ef- 
fort by  finding  newer  and  better  ways  to  solve 
development  problems. 

Fundamental  to  the  new  approach  Is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  measures  of  self-help 
taken  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, such  as  economic  and  fiscal  reforms, 
land  reform,  improvement  of  social  Justice 
and  other  methods  to  channel  the  rewards 
of  economic  and  social  activity  to  the  general 
population. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Mr 
Krock's  comment  that  a  precise  list  of 
priorities  should  be  chosen  for  which  large 
scale  governmental  financing  is  required.  I 
would  only  state  that  In  any  such  selection 
the  development  of  the  newer  nations  will 
rank  near  the  top.  I  firmly  believe  that  what 
we  do  In  this  program  will  In  a  large  measure 
determine  the  future  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations  of  Americana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DouGi-AS  Dillon. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Peace  Corps  was  established  in  March, 
the  one  question  most  often  asked  was, 
"Can  competent,  qualified,  mature  young 


Americans  be  found  and  recrxiited  to  do 
these  jobs  abroad?"' 

This  week  the  Peace  Corps  announced 
the  names  of  the  first  persons  selected  to 
enter  the  final  training  programs  for 
projects  in  Colombia  and  Tanganyika. 
If  these  young  men  are  typical  of  the 
kind  of  Americaris  who  are  responding 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  the  answer  to  that 
question  so  many  of  us  were  asked  is. 
•Yes." 

As  one  Washington  newspaper  com- 
mented Thursday,  all  of  these  young  men 
seem  exp>erienced  beyond  their  years. 
They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
job  competence,  emotional  stability,  in- 
telligence, health,  personal  characteris- 
tics, and  willingness  to  work  in  different 
circumstances  under  what  may  be  dif!\- 
cult  conditions. 

Two  of  these  volunteers,  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  are  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Peter  DeSiraone  of  Bridgeport  is 
employed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
L  Hartford  Railroad  as  a  structural 
draftsman  on  bridge  construction  prob- 
lems. He  has  also  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice carpenter  on  frame  building  con- 
struction in  Bridgeport.  He  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  in  June 
1960.  at  the  ^University  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  has  done  some  graduate  study 
in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
h&s  also  worked  for  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  student  engineer  in  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  in  A  jo, 
Ariz.,  in  survey  work. 

The  other  young  man  is  Arthur  Olsh. 
of  Fairfield.  He  is  a  student  in  indus- 
trial engineering  at  Morris  Harvey  Col- 
lege in  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  and  haa  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  He  has  been  employed  as  a 
timekeeper  and  factory  assistant  in  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Bridge- 
port, and  has  been  a  leader  in  Boy  Scout 
activities.  He  can  operate  a  tractor, 
bulldozer,  and  radio  equipment 

Both  of  these  young  men  know  that 
the  final  selection  for  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice will  come  only  after  an  intensive  and 
rigorous  training  program.  Nonetheless, 
their  willingness  to  undergo  this  train- 
ing course  in  the  hopes  of  being  sent 
abroad  to  serve  their  country  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  for  those  of  us  of  the  older 
generation  who  have  faith  in  our  youth. 

Other  States  are  represented  in  the 
first  group  to  be  selected  for  the  training 
programs — 'Vireinia.  Washington,  Mary- 
land. Illinois.  Tennessee.  California,  to 
mention  only  a  few — and  I  know  that  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  these 
States,  whatever  their  party  afflliation, 
will  be  proud  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  Peace  Corps.  These 
selections  all  api>ear  to  be  persons  of 
proven  ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  selection  for  the 
Peace  Corps  training  progiams  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

Peaci  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  14.  1961. 
The  names  of  12  persons  selected  to  enter 
the  final  selection  and  training  program  for 
the  Peace  Corps  project  in  Tanganyika  were 
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announced  today  by  Dr  Nicholas  Hobbs.  Di- 
rector of  Selection  for  the  Peace  Corpus. 

A  selection  toard  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Coleman,  Deputy  Director  of  Selection,  hat 
been  meeting  since  Monday  to  pick  traineea 
for  the  Tanganyika  surveying  and  engineer- 
ing project.  The  board  will  continue  to  meet 
and  will  announce  other  selections  later. 
About  40  are  expected  to  be  chosen  for  train- 
ing at  Texas  Wi-stem  College.  El  Paso.  Tex. 
They  will  enter  training  June  26. 

Those  selectee  were  believed  to  have  the 
ability,  background.  techniccJ  skills  and 
motivation  which  will  be  required  for  ef- 
fective performance  in  the  Tanganyika  Peace 
Corps  assignmect. 

A  total  of  28  persons  will  be  sent  to  Tan- 
ganyika. TTie  project  there  calls  for  20  sur- 
veyors, four  civil  engineers,  and  four  geolo- 
gists to  survey  for  farm-to-market  roads  and 
to  assist  in  road  construction  and  geological 
mapping. 

The  names  of  those  in  the  initial  group 
selected  are: 

Peter  W.  Von  Christierson  of  6917  Lincoln 
Oaks,  Fair  Oaks.  Calif.,  is  28  years  of  age. 
single,  and  a  graduate  student  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  NC  He  Is  special izilng  in  re- 
gional and  corrjnunlty  planning  and  he 
worked  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
specialty  In  campus  layout  and  planning  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the 
city  of  Spokane.  Wash.  He  Is  a  graduate  In 
civil  engineering  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Boulder.  Colo  ,  and  a  bachelor  of  arts 
In  mathematics  from  Park  College.  Parkville, 
Mo.  He  graduatc<i  from  high  school  at  North 
Hollywood  High.  Calif.  He  has  worked  at 
Colorado  in  student  counseling  and  handling 
120  students'  dls-rlpline  and  morale  He  w;is 
alao  employed  in  Boulder  as  a  construction 
worker  In  carpentry,  masonry,  electrical,  and 
plumbing  work.  He  has  done  some  practical 
surveying  and  can  handle  surveying  instru- 
ments as  well  (ts  carpenters'  and  masons' 
tools. 

Peter  S.  DeSimons  of  195  Ooldenrod 
Avenue,  Brldgep.3rt.  Conn..  Is  24  years  old. 
single,  and  Is  employed  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  as  a  structtiral 
draftsman  on  bridge  construction  problems. 
He  has  also  worked  as  an  apprentice  carpen- 
ter on  frame  building  construction  in 
Bridgeport.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  engineering  ir.  June  1960.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  and  he  has  done  some 
graduate  study  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  also  worked  for  the  National 
Park  Service  as  a  student  engineer  in  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  in  AJo. 
Ariz .  in  svirvey  work  in  construction  and 
topography. 

Charles  J  Lest<T.  27,  of  Roscommon,  Mich  . 
who  has  training  in  geology  and  has  worked 
as  a  soli  analyst  and  insurance  underwriter. 
Lester  was  graduated  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1960.  and  has  served  in  Japan 
with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  attended 
Oerrlsh-Hlgglns  High  School  in  Roscommon. 
Lester  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  university. 

Gary  P.  Gaffner.  26.  of  1928  Sunset 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash  Gaffner.  who  at- 
tended West  Seattle  High  School,  received 
a  B.S.  degree  in  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  (Seattle)  in  1957,  and 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Stanford  University  in  1961  He  has 
worked  as  a  cost  accountant,  engineer,  and 
sheet  metal  worker.  Gaffner  has  been  living 
at  Oak  Grove  Farm.  1050  High  R.iad.  Wood- 
side.  Calif  .  where  he  has  a  summer  Job.  He 
served  in  the  US  Army  from  1957  to  1959. 
attaining  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
has  traveled  In  92  countries,  and  has  been 
active  in  Little  Leag\ie  Basebfill.  Boy  Scout. 
and  YMCA  work.  Gaffner  had  asked  for 
assignment  to  Tanganyika  He  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  was  manager  and 
president  of  his  fraternity. 


Peter  S.  Franklin.  25,  of  1170  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  Franklin,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  engineer  on  missile 
development  by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co., 
attended  the  MassachusetU  Institute  of 
Technology  from  1953  to  1956.  and  waf  grad- 
uated from  the  Columbia  University  with  a 
B  S.  degree  In  physics  in  1959  He  has  been 
attending  the  Brooklyn  Poljaechnic  Insti- 
tute He  was  formerly  employed  as  a  geo- 
physical research  technician,  and  has  ex- 
perience in  surveying. 

Don  Roger  Preston,  of  140  East  Columbia 
Avenue,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  is  23  years  of 
age,  single,  and  has  Just  been  awarded  his 
B.S.  degree  by  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology.  He  has  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor in  Big  Bay.  Mich.,  and  lias  been  a 
greenhouse  caretaker  at  Western  Michigan 
University  of  Kalamazoo  and  worked  for 
General  Foods  Corp,  in  Battle  Creek.  He 
plays  football,  baseball,  and  basketball  and 
his  hobbies  are  hunting  and  hiking. 

Arthur  Eugene  Young,  of  Schwenksvllle, 
Pa.,  is  28  years  old,  cingle,  and  1.5  employed 
by  the  U  S.  Forest  Service  in  Missoula.  Mont.. 
as  a  highway  engineer.  He  v/orked  for 
Hazelet  &  Erdel  of  Loulfivllle,  Ky  .  as  a 
civil  engineer  on  highway  desijn  and  in 
concrete  and  steel  bridges  and  also  worked 
for  Greely  &  Associates  of  Norrlstown,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  and  also  studied 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky  He  can 
expertly  handle  surveyor's  tools  and  uses 
all  tools  employed  in  constructlcn  work. 

Harrison  P.  Bresee.  Jr  .  Is  30  years  old,  lives 
In  Orange,  Va.  Mr.  Bresee  graduated  from 
the  University  of  the  South.  Tennessee,  in 
1956.  He  has,  for  the  last  4  years,  traveled 
through  H^lrope  and  the  Far  East,  but  most 
widely  and  extensively  through  Al'rica.  Dur- 
ing his  travels,  most  of  it  by  foot  or  by  local 
conveyance.  Mr.  Bresee  gained  rare  insights 
to  the  countries  and  people  he  I'lslted.  He 
is  skilled  In  a  variety  of  farm  equipment 
and  machinery,  including  surveying  tools 
and  radio  transmitting  and  receiving  equip- 
ment. He  has  worked  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  served  2  years  in  the  US  Army,  and 
is  presently  giving  slide  shows  and  lectures 
about  his  travel  experiences. 

Roger  M.  Hagler.  of  922  Connsr  Avenue, 
Jonesboro,  La  ,  is  23  years  old.  single,  and  is 
presently  employed  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  He  Is  a  col- 
lege Junior,  having  attended  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  for  1  year  before  transferring 
to  Louisiana  State  University.  Hagler  is 
skilled  in  a  great  variety  of  tools  and  farm 
equipment  due  to  the  wide  range  of  Job  ex- 
perience gained  through  suminer  Jobs. 
Specialized  interests  and  abllitl'js  Include 
surveying,  roadbuilding.  and  forestry. 

Jacob  Feldman,  of  1301  North  Harrison 
Street.  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  21  years  old, 
single,  and  a  graduate  in  civil  e;iglneerlng 
of  the  University  of  Delaware.  He  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pernsylvanla. 
He  has  he'en  an  athletic  counselor  of  Camp 
Arcady,  New  York,  and  Camp  Lindenmere. 
of  Tannersville.  Pa  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Student  Chapter,  when  he  graduated  this 
June  at  the  University  of  Delaware  He  has 
had  on-the-job  experience  In  handling  sur- 
veyor's tools  and  other  engineering  equip- 
ment. 

Charles  H  Barton.  25  years  oM,  has  his 
home  address  at  905  Seventh  Stree..  Traverse 
City.  Mich.  He  Is  single,  and  is  employed  in 
Quincy.  Calif.,  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  a 
surveying  instrument  man  for  the  construc- 
tion of  forest  roads.  Barton  has  completed 
3  years  of  military  service  in  the  .^my.  and 
attended  the  University  of  Michigan  for  2'i 
years  with  a  high  average  In  his  :lTiI  engi- 
neering major.  He  is  an  outdoor  type.  His 
Job  experience  also  includes  6  mcnths  as  a 
full  survey  crew  chief. 


Jeremiah  E.  Parson,  of  258  Livingston 
Avenue.  Albany,  N.Y.,  is  24.  single  and  is 
currently  employed  in  the  materials  test- 
ing lab  of  the  Connecticut  Highway  Depart- 
ment as  a  technician.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Schuyler  High  School.  Albany,  and  of  State 
University,  Parmlngdale.  N.Y..  in  construc- 
tion technology.  He  has  served  in  the  US. 
Army  as  a  paratrooper  and  worked  as  a 
longshoreman  In  Albany.  NY.  He  can  han- 
dle a  tractor  and  construction  tools.  He 
is  an  expert  In  surveying  and  testing  of  road 
niaterlals. 


Peace   Corps. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  14,  1961. 

CARE    AND    Peace    Corps    Annottnce    First 
Names  Selected  for  Colombian  Project 

The  Peace  Corps  and  CARE.  Inc  ,  an- 
nounced today  the  -names  of  16  persons 
to  enter  the  final  selection  and  training  pro- 
gram for  their  Joint  project  in  Colombia. 

The  names  selected  were  announced  by 
the  Advisory  Board  of  CARE  for  the  Colom- 
bia project,  which  met  at  C.\RE  Headquar- 
ters in  New  York  to  pass  on  the  selections. 
T\e  Advisory  Board  was  made  up  of  Peace 
Corps  representatives,  Lawrence  Dennis  and 
Harry  Pollack;  CARE  representatives  Wllmer 
Kitchen  and  John  E.  Bowman;  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Colombian  Government;  and 
public  members.  F.  S.  Hill  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Dr.  John  Weir  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Dr.  Y.  C.  James  Yen,  of  Inter- 
national Mass  Education,  and  Arthur  K. 
Watson,  of  International  Business  Machines, 
Inc 

The  selectees  announced  today  are  only  the 
first  of  a  larger  list  to  t>e  announced  when 
the  Selection  Board  completes  its  task.  The 
individuals  selected  for  the  Colombia  project 
will  report  for  training  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. New  Brunswick.  N.J..  on  June  26. 

From  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
Peace  Corps  applicants'  references,  written 
test  results,  personal  data  and  educational 
and  practical  experience  and  skills,  those 
selected  are  t>elieved  to  have  tiie  background, 
ability,  technical  skills  and  proper  motiva- 
tion required  to  undertake  the  tasks  await- 
ing them  in  the  Colombia  communities. 

The  Peace  Corps  project  for  Colombia  will 
send  sixty-four  volunteers  to  work  with 
trained  Colombians  In  community  de\elop- 
ment  work  in  small  communities  under  the 
Colombian  Government's  Communiiy  Action 
Program.  They  will  assist  In  activities  such 
as  construction  of  access  roads,  building 
village  schools  and  small  farm  buildings, 
digging  wells,  raising  small  farm  animals, 
cooperative  farm  improvement  work,  etc.  A 
number  of  selectees,  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  64  required  for  the  project,  will  be 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  training  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  attrition  by  iu-training 
selection  and  medical  criteria. 

The  names  of  those  selected  thus  far  by 
the  Advisory  Board  of  CARE  fur  the  Colom- 
bia project  are  listed  on  the  following  pages 
with  brief  biographic  extracts. 

list  of  first  sei-ectees  for  peace  corps-care 

project    in    COLOMBIA 

Michael  Lanlgan.  of  5608  Valley  Road,  Falls 
Church,  V'a..  Is  23  years  old.  He  Is  currently 
working  for  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  and 
has  worked  as  a  pharmacist's  clerk  in  a  hospi- 
tal. He  is  a  handyman  by  inclination. 
equally  interested  in  repairing  a  motor, 
making  things  with  carpentry  tools  and 
building  radios  or  doing  plumbing.  He  is 
also  a  photographer.  He  played  football 
and  was  on  the  swimming  and  rifle  teams 
at  school  He  has  completed  2  years  of  col- 
lege work  at  Georgetown  and  American  Uni- 
versities. He  is  the  son  of  a  Marine  Corps 
general  and  has  served  In  the  Marine  Corps 
as  an  infantry  squad  leader  fnd  as  editor 
of  the  battalion  paper. 
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Bruce  D  Richardson,  of  17106  Hamlin 
Road.  Seattle,  Wash  .  Is  21  years  >ld.  single 
and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington He  wafl  president  of  the  student 
body  when  he  graduated  at  Shoreline  High 
School  in  Seattle  In  1958  He  has  studied 
biology,  economics,  humanities,  and  is  an 
accomplished  gymrifist  and  trampoline  in- 
structor His  skills  include  familiarity  with 
farm  equipment  and  carpentry,  mechanics, 
initial  working  tools  and  biological  lab 
equipment  He  has  worked  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  assisting  In  tak- 
ing marine  obser%ations. 

Nicky  Jo  Huestis.  of  Taft.  Tex..  Box  784. 
is  20  years  old  and  a  sophomore  at  South- 
western University  at  Georgetown.  Tex.  He 
was  president  of  his  class  for  4  years  at 
Taft  High  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1960  He  has  studied  biology,  psychology, 
and  langua^'es  .md  h»s  achieved  some  flu- 
ency m  Spanish  and  considerable  experience 
in  working  with  a  foreign  group  through  his 
summer  with  a  Mexico  work  camp  spon- 
sored by  the  Methodist  Church.  He  has  also 
worked  in  the  oilfields  as  a  maintenance 
man  m  Tyler  and  Corpus  Christl.  where  he 
learned  to  handle  constructiun  and  repair 
equipment  He  has  participated  in  almost 
aU   typos  of   sports. 

Fred  Z  Jfusperson.  of  4823  Cumberland 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md  is  23  years  old, 
single  and  a  senior  at  Dartmouth  College. 
He  has  studied  economics,  government,  his- 
tBKJ  and  International  relations  His  skills 
include  those  of  automobile  mechanic  and 
surveyor  and  he  handles  motorized  and 
farm  equipment  Av.a  handicraft  tools.  He 
rowed  with  the  freshmen  crew,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Relations  Club 
and  has  been  active  in  the  National  Stu- 
dents Association  He  worked  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  a 
work  camp  m  Mexico  last  summer  and  has 
.1  working  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Matthew  M  DePorest,  of  2215  Greenleaf 
.^venue,  Chicago,  III  .  is  31  years  old,  single 
and  a  professional  tractor  driver  and  a  truck 
and  buUdo7.€r  mechanic  He  Is  working  for 
the  US  Welders  Supply  Co  of  Chicago. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  St  George's  High  School 
of  Evanston.  III.  His  skills  Include  ability 
to  use  carpenters',  electricians"  and  metal 
working  tools  His  hobbies  Include  camp- 
ing, hunting,  bowling,  fishing  and  electrical 
work  and  carpentry, 

Charles  G  Perry  ni,  of  168  North  Crest 
Road.  Chattanooga.  Tenn  ,  is  21  years  old, 
single  and  a  student  In  the  third  year  at 
the  University  of  Chattanooga,  where  he  is 
studying  electrical  engineering,  science  and 
mathematics  He  has  been  employed  as  a 
radio  technician,  maintaining  transmitting 
equipment  at  Radio  Station  WDOD.  He 
has  also  been  employed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  m  Chattanooga  as  an  en- 
gineer s  aid.  and  by  a  Chattanooga  dairy 
as  a  dairy  cheml.st  His  skills  Include  ability 
to  operate  automotive,  carpentry,  sur- 
veyors', plumbers'  and  electricians'  tools. 
His  hobbies  are  camping  and  mountain 
climbing    boating,  hiking  and  photography. 

Vaino  A  HotTren.  of  3176.. Cowley  Way.  San 
Diego  Calif  .  is  19  years  old,  single  and  a 
student  at  San  Diego  State  College.  He 
was  president  of  the  student  body  at  Claire- 
mont  High  School.  San  Diego  He  is  study- 
ing humanities  at  college,  and  speaks  two 
foreign  languages  He  has  worked  as  a 
salesman  In  a  dryg(X)ds  store,  a  carpenter, 
and  as  a  helper  on  a  chicken  farm.  His  skills 
Include  ability  to  operate  tractors,  farm 
equipment  and  he  can  handle  plumbers'  and 
masoi-.s'  tools  He  plays  football  and  his 
hobbies  include  swimming,  camping  and 
fishing 

Victor  E  Ortiz,  of  105  East  102d  Street. 
New  'Vork  City,  is  26  years  old,  single,  and 
IS  presently  employed  as  an  engineer,  analyz- 
ing drilling  cores  in  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
He    received    his    bachelor    of   science   degree 


from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1957,  and  has  a  year  of  graduate  studies 
In  education.  He  is  fluent  in  Spanish,  as 
the  language  of  his  parents  is  Spanish  and 
he  has  also  studied  Spanish  for  5  years.  His 
skills  include  operating  tools  used  In  sur- 
veying and  he  can  handle  chemical  and 
biological  lab  equipment  He  is  also  a 
qualified  geologist,  and  he  has  specialized  in 
chemistry   and   the  physical  sciences. 

Richard  D.  Fiedler,  of  8787  SW  48th  Street. 
Miami.  Fla..  is  30  years  old.  single,  and  la 
presently  employed  as  a  park  maintenance 
foreman  by  the  city  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Miami  In 
Coral  Gables  In  the  field  of  horticulture, 
forestry,  agronomy  and  related  fields  for 
4  years  and  took  a  summer  course  at  Mexico 
and  City  College  In  1958.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Cathedral  Prep  School  In  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
has  .served  In  the  US,  Navy,  In  addition 
to  his  practical  experience  in  propiaga- 
tion  of  plants  In  the  parks  of  Miami  Beach, 
he  has  worked  as  a  physical  therapy  orderly 
In  Variety  Children's  Hospital.  Miami,  Mr. 
Fiedler's  skills  include  ability  to  operate 
tractors  and  farm  equipment  He  can  han- 
dle a  variety  of  tools  and  can  work  with 
professional  nursing  therapy  and  biology  lab 
equipment. 

Terence  T.  Grant,  route  3.  box  656,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  Is  20  years  old.  single,  and  a  second 
year  student  at  Mount  Angel  College,  Mount 
Angel,  Greg.,  where  he  Is  studying  languages, 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  SERRA  Catholic  High  School  of 
Salem.  He  was  president  of  his  freshman 
class  in  college  and  activities  president  of 
his  high  school  class.  His  skills  Include 
handling  a  tractor  and  small  farm  equip- 
ment, and  carpenters,  masons,  surveyors, 
and  handlcrafters  tools.  He  worked  for  the 
Oregon  State  Fair  in  carpentry  and  was  a 
veterlnary's  assistant  In  the  Animal  Clinic 
of  Oakland,  Calif.  He  plays  football  and 
tennis  and  enjoys  hiking,  fishing  and 
swimming  and  amateur  dramatics.. 

Phillip  M.  Lopes,  of  route  1,  box  150.  Dos 
Palos,  Calif.,  Is  20  years  of  age.  single  and  a 
student  at  the  Coalinga  Junior  College  of 
Coalinga,  Calif.,  where  he  is  studying  Indus- 
trial arts  and  languages.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dos  Palos  High  School,  where  he  was 
class  president.  He  w^as  president  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  at  Coalinga 
College.  He  was  an  Eagle  Scout  and  an  as- 
sistant scoutmaster.  He  also  received  a  Bank 
of  America  Achievement  Award  in  Industrial 
arts  and  trades.  He  has  held  summer  Jobs 
as  a  truckdrlver,  hayloader  and  mechanic's 
assistant  at  a  hometown  trucking  company 
His  skills  Include  operating  a  tractor  and 
farm  equipment  and  he  can  use  mechanics', 
carpenters'  and  metal  working  tools.  He  Is 
also  a  welder, 

Ira  E.  Gwin,  of  25525  Bejoal  Street.  Bar- 
stow.  Calif  .  is  20  years  of  age,  single  and 
a  student  at  Barstow  Junior  College,  where 
he  is  studying  social  sciences,  with  teaching 
as  his  goal.  He  was  graduated  from  Bar- 
stow  Union  High  School  in  1959.  where,  he 
was  president  of  the  Future  Teachers  Associ- 
ation. He  has  been  employed  as  a  plasterer 
and  hod  carrier  In  general  construction  work 
and  has  worked  in  a  filling  station  and 
music  store.  He  was  active  In  4-H  club  ac- 
tivities when  his  family  owned  a  ranch  at 
Hinckley.  Calif  His  skills  Include  operating 
a  tractor  and  farm  equipment,  and  he  can 
use  mechanics'  and  carpenters'  tools  and  he 
has  worked  with  sand  blasting,  plastering 
and  concerete  equipment  His  hobbles  In- 
clude mountain  climbing  and  hunting  and 
he  enjoys  electrical  and  other  shop  hobbles 

Arthur  P.  Olah,  of  Judson  Road.  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  is  20  years  old,  single,  and  a 
second-year  student  in  industrial  engineer- 
ing at  Morris  Harvey  College  In  Charleston, 
W.  Va  He  also  studied  at  the  University 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering at  Fairfield,  Conn.     He  graduated 


from  Andrew  Warde  High  School.  Fairfield. 
Conn  .  In  1959.  He  has  been  employed  as  a 
timekeeper  and  factory  assistant  in  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn  He  was  a  leader  In  Boy  Scout  activi- 
ties. His  sp>orts  Include  track  and  swim- 
ming and  his  hobbles  are  camping,  mountain 
climbing,  hunting,  fishing,  and  photography, 
which  he  has  turned  to  conunerclal  use. 
His  skills  Include  operating  a  tractor,  bull- 
dozer, farming  equipment,  handicrafts  and 
radio  equipment.  He  also  can  handle  chem- 
istry and  biology  lab  equipment 

Charles  R.  Akin.  6728  Point  Drive.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Ls  24  years  old.  single,  and 
has  Just  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  also  studied 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  His  majors 
were  languages  and  p>olltlcal  science.  He 
has  worked  as  shipping  clerk,  salesman,  and 
day  laborer.  He  is  able  to  speak  French 
and  Sp.-xnlsh  well.  He  uses  auto  mechanics', 
carpenters',  plumbers',  electricians',  masons', 
and  metal  working  tools,  and  his  sports  In- 
clude football  and  track. 

Stephan  Leroy  Honore  of  345  Hill  Street. 
Urbana.  Ohio.  Is  23  years  old.  single,  and 
a  graduate  student  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity He  Is  skilled  in  the  use  of  surveyors  . 
plumbers',  electricians',  and  masons'  tools. 
He  received  his  B  S.  degree  in  June  1960 
at  Capital  University  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 
He  works  part  time  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation  of  Ohio  and  for  Ohio  State 
University.  He  Is  presently  residing  at  2034 
High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio.  His  experience 
Includes  a  considerable  amount  of  work  In 
scientific  labs. 

Gerald  P  McMahon.  6  Clearvlew  Drive, 
Daly  City.  Calif..  Is  24  years  old.  single,  and 
a  third-year  student  at  San  Francisco  State 
College.  He  formerly  attended  City  College 
of  San  FrancLsco  He  specialized  in  history 
government,  languages  and  science.  He  has 
a  knowledge  of  French  and  knows  some 
Spanish  His  skills  Include  operating  a 
tractor,  farm  equipment,  all  types  of  tools 
and  radio  equipment  He  has  served  In  the 
US.  Marines  and  worked  In  the  Union  Square 
Oarage  in  San  FranclJsco 


VOTING  MACHINES  AND  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  SYSTEM  IN- 
STALLED IN  TRINIDAD  AND  TO- 
BAGO 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  letter.  Mr.  Harold  J.  Lewlson. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Shoup 
Voting  Machine  Corp.,  of  New  York, 
described  to  me  a  very  encouraging  de- 
velopment in  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
where  the  government  of  that  newly  in- 
dependent area  ha.s  contracted  to  pur- 
chase 1,000  voting  machines.  I  under- 
stand that  this  makes  Trinidad  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  be  fully  equipped 
with  voting  machines.  At  the  same 
time,  that  government  installed  a  pho- 
tographic voter  registration  system,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  world's  most  modern 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Lewison's  letter: 

Two  striking  facts  stand  out  here — Trini- 
dad Is  the  first  nation  In  the  world  outside 
the  United  States  to  use  voting  machines; 
It  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  to  be  com- 
pletely equipped  with  them.  Amazing 
enough,  the  United  States  did  not  contrib- 
ute a  single  dollar  toward  this  modlflca- 
tlon  of  election  procedures. 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  personally  hold  senti- 
ments about  the  Trinidad  situation  which 
transcends  Its  commercial  aspects.  This 
pint-sized  democracy,  a  stone's  throw  from 
troubled  Venezuela  and  on  the  same  chain 
of  submerged  mountain  peaks  as  Cuba,  Is  an 
active    force    for   our    way    of    life    In    Latin 
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America  and  the  Caribbean.  I  feel  strongly 
that  If  Cuba  Is  to  be  the  showcase  of  com- 
munism In  Latin  America,  multiracial 
Trinidad  may  well  be  the  showcase  for 
democracy. 

In  these  days  of  mounting  International 
tension.  Americans  become  more  and  more 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  dem- 
ocratic philosophy  and  ethic,  particularly  In 
our  hemisphere.  Trinidad.  In  this  sense, 
becomes  an  important  Ideological  flgiirehead. 
The  United  States  has  taken  no  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the^events  evolving  in  Trindad. 
This  West  Indies  Island,  In  emerging  from 
colonial  rule,  has  taken  this  most  positive 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  West  purely  on 
its  own  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  attention  focused  on  the 
developmenUs  in  Cuba,  pfi  haps  it  is  well 
to  note  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  vigorous,  progres- 
sive movements  of  reform  and  social 
progress  arc  taking  place.  I  believe  that 
Uic  government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
should  be  saluted  for  the  long  step  for- 
ward which  has  been  taken  to  demon- 
strate that  mechanisms  of  democracy, 
particularly  free  elections,  are  of  equal 
importance  with  economic  development. 
Man.  Indeed,  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone;  and  the  secret  ballot  and  free 
elections  are  among  the  most  precious 
heritages  of  the  free  world. 

I  salute  the  initiative  and  leadership 
taken  by  the  government  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  in  this  unique  and  path- 
breaking  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Lewi-son  for  the  letter.  I  took  the 
liberty  cf  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
quoting  from  it.  .'■imply  because  I  think 
it  relates  in  a  brief  way  some  of  the 
progress  in  economic  development  which 
we  are  observing  in  the  WesteiTi  Hemi- 
sphere. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tue.sday.  June  19.  1961,  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  State  Department  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. The  meeting  was  concerned  with 
the  forthcoming  international  confer- 
ence in  July,  in  which  the  U.S.  State 
Department  will  endeavor  to  negotiate 
with  other  coimtries  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  textile  products  and  its 
attendant  problems,  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

It  had  been  the  under.standing  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  and  legislators 
and  others  interested  in  the  industry's 
increasing  import  problems  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  seek  some  method  of 
decreasing  the  importation  of  low-wage 
foreign  textile  products  into  this  coim- 
try,  throtigh  negotiations  with  foreign 
coimtries  which  now  ship  textile  products 
into  this  country.  At  this  meeting,  those 
of  us  in  attendance  learned  what  I  had 
been  suspecting  for  some  time — namely, 
that  instead  of  trying  to  decrease  im- 
ports. Mr.  Ball  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment trade  "experts"  are  determined  to 
Increa.se  imports,  to  the  further  detri- 
ment of  the  domestic  textile  industry 
and  its  thousands  of  jobs. 


When  Mr.  Ball  s  pronotmcemriu,'?  were 
made  public,  they  quite  naturaly  cau.'^ed 
considerable  disappointmmt  end  con- 
cern in  my  State  of  Soutl'i  Carolina, 
which  leads  the  Nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  textiles. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent.  U.v .  Prt.si- 
dent,  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  the  following  articles: 
The  banner-headline  news  story,  writ- 
ten by  the  able  Washington  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Frank  van  der  Linden,  pub- 
lished in  the  June  20,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Greenville  News;  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Textile  Dilemma  Still  Unresolved," 
from  the  June  21,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Greennlle  News;  an  editorial,  entitled 
"We  Must  Now  Fight  for  Textile  Sur- 
vival." fiom  the  June  21,  1961,  issue  of 
the  Spaitainburg  Herald;  and  a  state- 
ment I  issued  on  the  Ball  conference  on 
June  19,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Ball  pronouncements  on  the  inter- 
national textile  negotiations  are  any  in- 
dication of  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  consideration  the  domestic 
textile  industry  is  going  to  receive  from 
the  New  Fi-onticr — which  campaigned  in 
part  on  sympathy  for  the  domestic  tex- 
tile Industrj'  and  a  determination  to  help 
.solve  the  industri's  No.  1  problem  of 
foreign  low-wage  imports —  then  the 
Congress  had  better  resimie  its  consti- 
tutional control  over  foreign  commerce 
and  trade. 

When  the  Trade  Act  was  approved  in 
1934,  tl:ie  Congress  unconstitutionally 
delegated  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government  certain  powers  of  control 
over  foreign  commerce  and  trade  which 
have  since  been  perverted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  use  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready delayed  too  Ions:  in  regaining  its 
control  over  the  regulation  of  tariffs  and 
quotas.  We  almost  regained  a  measure 
of  control  in  1958,  when  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Trade  Act  was  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  That  was  the 
Kerr-Thurmond  amendment,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Pin.Tnce  Committee,  but 
was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Trade  Act  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered again  in  1962.  Mr.  President,  and 
that  will  give  the  Congress  an  opiwnu- 
nity  to  explore  again  the  executive 
branch's  perversion  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Congress.  I  pledge  to 
exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  win  legisla- 
tive quotas  for  our  hard-pressed  textile 
industry  and  for  other  industries,  such  as 
hardwood  plywood,  winch  are  being  sac- 
rificed by  the  State  Department  to  ap- 
pease foreign  nation?.  I  shall  also  re- 
new my  efforts  to  write  into  th.e  Trade 
Act,  if  it  is  extended,  provisions  which 
will  insure  more  congressional  control 
over  the  trade  program,  as  provided  in 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follovis: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  • 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and 
excises  •  •  ♦  (and)  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  trit)es. 


ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Greenville  <8C  )   News,  June  20. 

1961] 

Admintstration  Plans  Steady  Hike  in  Tex- 
thj:  Imports — Textile  iNcrsTBT  Is  Disap- 
pointed; Said  No  Solution 

(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 
Washington, — A  roar  of  dl?  ippointment. 
from  the  textile  Industry  and  Congre.ss, 
Monday  greeted  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's disclosure  that  It  Is  negotiating  a 
pact  for  a  steady  Increase  In  cotton  goods 
imports  from  ell  low -wage  countries  except 
Hong  Kong. 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  George  'W  Ball, 
revealed  that  Hoiig  Kong  Is  being  asked  to 
take  a  30  i>ercent  cut  In  its  cotton  textile 
sales  to  the  United  States,  which  have 
zoomed  upward  from  HS.S  million  In  1958 
to  $67.5  million  In  1960. 

EXZCUnVIS   SHOCKED 

However.  Ball  shocked  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  textile  executives  in  separate  brief- 
ings, by  telling  them  the  Department  Is 
seeking  an  agreement  for  steadily  Increasing 
GOV. ton  textUe  Imports  from  all  other  low- 
cost  areas,  with  the  high  level  of  1960  Im- 
ports as  the  minimum  base. 

Ball  also  disclosed: 

1.  Representatives  of  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  V^'ett  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium  will  meet  here  'Wednes- 
day to  consider  a  United  States  request  that 
they  accept  more  textiles  from  the  under- 
developed ccunUles.  France.  West  Germany, 
and  Italy  now  buy  practically  none  from 
those  sources,  and  they  could  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  United  States  by  taking 
more. 

2.  A  high-level  conference  In  Geneva, 
starting  In  July  or  September,  will  seek  an 
international  pact  whereby  tiie  low-cost 
countries  will  accept  a  limited,  but  steadily 
increasing  share  of  the  textile  market  In  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrial  nations. 

3  The  administration  emphatically  op- 
poses any  rollback  In  Imports  from  any 
source  except  Hong  Kcng,  and  any  manda- 
tory, unilateral  quotas. 

Congressional  and  Industry  sources  pro- 
tests! the  decision  which  apparently  dooms 
their  drive  for  mandatory  textile  Import 
quotas  as  the  surest  protection  against  fur- 
ther losses  of  Jobs  and  market  to  low-wage 
competitors  overseas. 

THURMOND    PROTESTS 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  protested  the  agreement  pro- 
posed by  Ball  might  "undercut  and  predcom" 
the  Industry's  spending  request  for  a  fiiiding 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Moluizatlon. 
th.'^t  the  Imports  are  impairing  its  ability  to 
meet  essential  defense  needs.  Such  a  finding 
cou'id  lead  to  import  quotas.  11  President 
Kennedy  would  grant  them  But  that 
seems  unlikely  in  view  of  Balls  statement 
that  the  administration  opposes  fixed 
quotas. 

J.  M.  Cheatham,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  president 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, termed  tlie  State  Department's 
"piecemeal"  policy  as  "completely  unaccept- 
able "  and  said  this  reaction  has  been  "con- 
ve\ed  to  tlie  White  Hotise." 

Cheatham  said  the  Industry  leaders  'ftere 
"profoundly  shocked"  upon  learning  that 
Ball,  "without  any  consultation"  with  tliem, 
had  devised  the  program  to  deal  with  cotton 
textiles  only  and  exclude  entirely  wool,  silk, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles. 

"We  were  also  greatly  dlFt\irbed  t'  le:\rn. 
further  that  the  Department  considers  ap- 
proximately the  196i3  alUime  high  level  of 
imports  to  be  a  proper  level,"  Cheatham 
said  "Tills  must  mean,  if  carried  out, 
th~'tisaiid8  of  new  xmemployed  textile  work- 
ers and   liquidation   of   additional   mills." 
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Cheatham  said  the  required  solution  to 
the  textile  import  problem  must  have  these 
three  features 

"l  I:  must  include  ali  flbers.  cotton,  wool, 
silic.   and  man-made 

■'2  It  must  roll  back  imports,  because 
the  industry  has  been  unable  to  digest  the 
1960  level  of  imports 

"3,  It  must  Include  the  closest  consulta- 
tion with,  and  technical  guidance  by.  the 
industry  " 

The  attacks  by  Cheutham  Thurmond, 
and  others  signaled  the  end  of  the  "watch. 
wait,  and  hope  for  the  best"  policy  which 
the  textile  industry  has  pursued  since  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  announced  his  seven-point 
textile  program  May  2 

Jnder  Secretary  Ball  at  last  officially  con- 
firmed newspaper  writers'  warnings  that  the 
seven-point  pr.igram  would  eventually  wind 
up  as  increasing,  rather  than  decreasing,  the 
total   supply   of    textile   imports 

Representative  Robert  Ashmore,  Democrat 
of  South  Carolina,  said  he  was  sorely  dls- 
appolntei.  but  not  surprised"  at  the  px^llcy 
which  deeply  affects  his  district,  a  textile- 
producing  center  The  State  Department's 
policy  Is  to  let  us  bleed  a  little  at  a  time 
instead  o'  killing  the  industry  all  at  once." 
AsHMoRs  said. 

Representatives  \V  J  Bry.an  Dorn  E>emo- 
crat,  of  South  Carolina,  and  B.\sii.  Whitener. 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  members  of 
the  textile  commltt-ee  which  got  the  word 
from  Ball,  said  angrily  that  Congress  should 
kill  or  amend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  which 
runs  out  next  year 

I  ONLY     WAY    OUT 

"That  is  the  only  way  out."  Whitener 
aald-  "Congress  must  write  Its  own  tariff 
la-ws.  It  is  sickening  for  a  bunch  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  have  to  ask  bureau- 
crats in  the  State  Department  to  protect  our 
industries  ■ 

Thurmond  also  said  "After  attending  the 
conference  on  textile  matters  with  Under 
Secretary  Ball,  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  State  E>epartment  is  not  only 
unsympathetic  t  )  the  plight  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry  but  is  quit*  willing  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try, as  a  pawn  for  the  furtherance  of  an 
undefined,  weak,  and  vacillating  foreign 
policy.  I  came  aA-ay  with  several  Inescapa- 
ble conclusions 

"1  The  State  Department's  aim  is  not 
to  decrease  imports  of  textiles  but  rather  to 
increase  them.  Any  negotiations  on  tex- 
tile Imports  at  the  upcoming  conference  in 
July  will  be  predicated  on  a  base  period  of 
1960  when  imports  of  textiles  were  at  an 
alltime  high  and  will  be  aimed  at  annual 
Increa^s  !n  imports  in  the  categories  on 
which  agreements  are  reached. 

■  2  The  State  Department  will  not  take 
an  advi.sory  committee  from  the  domestic 
Industry  to  the  July  conference  to  provide 
advice  and  counsel 

"3  Some  segments  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try will  be  ignored  in  the  negotiations  at  the 
July  conference  Under  Secretary  Ball  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  in  the 
State  Department  apparently  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lnt«r- 
relation  of  the  entire  domestic  textile  indus- 
try and  will,  therefore,  probably  concentrate 
on  those  specific  items  of  Imports  which 
have  reached   the  highest  levels. 

NO    RELIETF    .-iEEN 

"Unless  there  is  a  broad  and  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  outcome  of  the  discussions  will 
hold  no  relief  for  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try It  is  quite  possible  that  any  agreements 
reached  may  undercut  and  predoom  what- 
ever possibility  of  relief  exists  from  the 
pending  investigation  by  the  OCDM. 

"If  this  is  a  policy  of  the  New  FYontier,  I 
want   no   part   of    it    because    it    is   a   policy 


that  will  cause  unemployment  by  the  thou- 
saiuls  in  the  domestic  textile  Industry." 

DoRN  said  Ball  gave  the  congressional 
group  "the  same  old  State  Deptu-tment 
bunk  "  about  the  need  of  building  up  Indus- 
tries in  India.  Pakistan,  and  Japan,  the  bas- 
tions against  communism  In  Asia,  and  other- 
wise encouraging  the  little  countries  to  favor 
the  United  States  by  giving  them  a  larger 
share  of  the  American  textile  market. 

Ball  claimed  the  United  States  had  a 
favorable  trade  balance  of  more  than  92  bil- 
lion annually,  and  quotas  would  lead  to 
"retaliation"  against  U.S.  exports. 

The  pending  agreements  must  be  limited 
to  cotton.  Ball  said,  because  the  program 
is  so  difHcult  and  complicated  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  include  all  types  of  textiles. 

If  Hong  Kong  agrees  to  the  proposed  30- 
percent  rollback  from  Its  1960  expxjrts.  the 
total  of  U.S.  cotton  textile  Imports  from  all 
sources  will  decline,  he  said,  but  the  other 
countries  can  enjoy  a  steady  growth. 


(From  the  Greenville  News.  June  21,   19611 
Textile  Dilemma  Still  Unresolved 

The  dilemma  of  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry Is  not  now  any  nearer  to  being 
resolved  than  It  was  a  few  weeks  or  months 
ago,  or  at  any  time  since  the  United  States 
set  out  to  rebuild  the  war-ravished  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

A  few  weeks  ago  textile  men  were  hopeful 
that  they  had  finally  made  their  case  and 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  would  give 
them  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  relief  from 
cheap-labor,  cheap-raw-materlal  competi- 
tion from  abroad  that  they  have  been  asking 
for  lo  these  many  years. 

But  the  latest  announcements  from  the 
Federal  Government  have  all  but  sent  those 
hopes  glimmering  and  present  the  grim  pos- 
sibility that  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
may  be  largely,  if  not  completely,  sacrificed 
for  the  expediences  of  what  passes  for  for- 
eign policy  these  days. 

The  picture  Is  not  all  black:  the  situation 
is  not  hopeless,  but  the  latest  developments 
Indicate  that  the  Industry  may  get  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  It  requested  Indeed, 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  threatening  to 
take  the  matter  once  again  into  their  own 
hands,  to  recapture  their  control  over  tariffs 
and  Imports.    That  might  be  a  good  thing. 

The  textile  Industry,  which  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  Industrial  economy  of  South  Carolina 
and  other  States,  and  which  Is  still  Im- 
portant in  many  States  of  the  North.  In- 
cluding New  England,  has  been  a  troubled 
industry  ever  since  it  caught  up  with  the 
pent  up  demand  of  the  immediate  postwar 
period.  The  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  Industry 
probably  is  capable  of  producing  more  goods 
than  the  country  can  consume. 

To  compound  this  difficulty  there  camt 
Marshall  plan  and  other  forms  of  American 
aid  to  former  allies,  new  allies,  and  under- 
developed countries  generally.  Our  foreign 
policy  planners  chose,  first,  the  textile  field 
In  their  program  for  aiding  the  Industrial 
development  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
economies  of  those  countries. 

The  inevitable  results  became  apparent 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration when  business  slowed  down. 
The  textile  market  was  In  trouble.  Mills 
piled  up  inventories.  Only  a  business  up- 
surge due  largely  to  the  Korean  war  ended 
the  difficulty,  temporarily  as  It  turned  out. 

Meanwhile,  Japan,  England,  France.  India 
and.  later  Hong  Kong  began  to  produce  more 
cloth  and  finished  garments.  With  lower 
production  costs  due  to  wage  differentials 
and  their  ability  to  undersell  the  domestic 
industry,  the  foreign  producers  invaded  the 
American  market 

Textile  leaders  asked  for  invocation  of 
Presidential  powers  to  set  Import  quotas 
The  action  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming, 
and  voluntary  quotas  established  by  Japa- 


nese manufacturers  by  Informal  agreement 
brought  only  temporary  relief. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  President  Kennedy  heard 
a  committee  of  textile  leaders  and  textile- 
State  Congressmen  headed  by  the  venerable 
Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia  He  said  something 
needed  to  be  done,  and  soon. 

He  left  the  way  wide  open  for  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  Industrial  leaders  to  make 
a.  case  before  a  special  White  House  commit- 
tee and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
to  have  the  textile  Industry  declared  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  these  agencies,  the  President 
could  impose  Import  quotas. 

This  matter  Is  still  pending. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department,  appar- 
ently acting  Independently  of  the  other 
agencies,  has  undertaken  a  program  which 
It  says  will  lead  not  to  a  reduction  of  Im- 
ports of  foreign  textiles,  but  to  a  gradual 
and  steady  Increase  In  those  Imports 

This,  the  Department  says.  Is  essential  to 
the  development  of  backward  countries,  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  allies,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

But  the  textile  Industry  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Southern  States  cant  help  but  feel 
a  sense  of  betrayal.  In  a  press  conference 
after  the  State  Department  announcement. 
Gov  Ernest  P.  HolUngs.  who  has  been  fore- 
most among  those  trying  to  p>ersuade  the 
administration  to  do  something,  said  the 
State  I>epartment  was  undermining  the 
President's  own  program 

That  Is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  final 
responsibility  Is  hard  to  pin  down  But  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  remedial 
action  In  this  matter  should  start  with  the 
White  House  and  It  is  hard  to  believe  the 
State  Department  would  go  against  admin- 
istration policy. 

With  Increased  automation  and  cheaper 
production  methods,  the  textile  Industry  can 
learn  to  live  with  foreign  Imports  and  still 
make  a  fair  profit — so  long  as  those  Imports 
arc  restricted  to  reasonable  amounts  and 
the  men  who  plan  American  textile  produc- 
tion schedules  and  those  who  buy  finished 
goods  know  what  to  expect  In  the  way  of 
foreign  competition. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  textile  industry 
Is  In  grave  danger  and  the  loss  of  textile 
Jobs  continues. 

The  leaders  of  the  Industry,  southern  con- 
gressional representatives,  and  Governor  Hol- 
ling^,  all  of  them,  have  every  reason  to  be 
disappointed. 


(Prom  the  Spartanburg  (8C  »   Herald,  June 

21. 19611 

We  Must  Now  Fight  for  Textile 

Survival 

That  the  cotton  textile  Industry  Is  ex- 
pendable on  the  New  Frontier  Is  no  longer 
In  any  shade  of  doubt 

The  time  for  relying  on  Implied  promises 
and  words  of  empty  sympathy  has  run  out 
Now  we  must  accept  the  facta  and  the  fight 
as  they  are. 

This  is  a  matter  of  survival — of  the  very 
existence  of  thousands  of  textile  Jobs,  of  the 
economic  foundation  they  provide  for  every 
community  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  stakes  belong  as  much  to  the  store  clerk 
and  the  mechanic  as  they  do  to  the  spinner 
and  the  weaver. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  which  has 
talked  at  length  about  Its  concern  for  the 
textile  Industry,  revealed  Monday  that  It  Is 
negotiating  for  a  steady  increase  In  Imports 
of  cotton  goods  from  abroad  This  would 
apply  to  all  low-wage  countries  except  Hong 
Kong. 

Even  Hong  Kong  (whose  sales  here  zoomed 
from  $18  5  million  In   1958  to  $67  5  million 
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In  I960)  Is  being  w>ked  to  take  a  reduction 
voluntarily.    Haw,  haw  I 

Little  purpose  would  be  served  by  hashing 
over  the  pKslltlcal  mlsleadinp — In  this  State 
more  than  all  others-  during  the  presidential 
campaign.  President  Kennedy  was  present- 
ed as  the  salvation  for  the  textile  industry. 
by  people  who  knew  better  when  they  were 
doing  It. 

That's  In  the  past.  Must  we  now  accept 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  final  arbitrary  power,  without 
recourse? 

Of  course  not. 

Is  there  a  way  to  fight  this  thing  with  any 
hope  of  success? 

Certainly  there  is  Political  heat,  con- 
stantly applied. 

It  should  be  administered  by  every  means 
at  the  command  of  our  Governor  and  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington.  If  this  implies 
solid  and  determined  opposition  to  other 
administration  programs  as  a  lever  on  this 
one,  !»t  us  consider  why  the  textile  Industry 
finds  Itself  alone  upon  the  sacrificial  altar 

1.  International  politics:  The  United 
8tat«s  feels,  rightly  so.  that  It  must  shore 
up  the  bastions  against  communism 
throughout  the  world  It  operates  on  the 
premise  that  this  can  be  done  by  providing 
backward  countries  with  basic  Industry  for 
their  masses  This  concept  conflicts  with 
American  interest  because  of  willingness  to 
sacrifice  one  whole  domestic  Industry  to  the 
cause,  at  the  cost  of  many  thotosands  of 
American  Jobs. 

Textiles  offer  a  low-wage  operation  which 
can  employ  great  masses  of  relatively  un- 
skilled labor.  Its  raw  material  Is  plentiful. 
It  can  be  supplied  at  reduced  rates  by  the 
United  States,  at  the  exp>ense  of  our  own 
Industry. 

2  National  politics  Other  types  of  man- 
ufacturing might  fit  the  same  general  re- 
quirements. But  textiles  are  essentially  a 
Boutliern  industry.  Many  fimis  have  es- 
caped unbearable  conditions  In  New  Eng- 
land by  moving  to  the  South.  Politically, 
this  section  can  be  oppressed  with  Impunity. 

3  Big  labor:  The  South,  and  more  espe- 
cially textile  people,  have  never  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  or  coercion  of  huge, 
tyrannical  organizations.  Big  labor's  hier- 
archy would  welcome  any  development  that 
would  weaken  this  resistance;  It  would  op- 
pose vehemently  the  sacrifice  of  any  seg- 
ment of  Industry  In  the  highly  industrial- 
ized areas  In  controls  And  big  labor's  voice 
is  powerful  In  current  government  circles. 

The  textile  people  of  this  State  should 
refuse  any  longer  to  accept  excuses  and 
promises  from  their  own  politicians.  They 
should  demand  every  ounce  of  effort  pyossi- 
ble  to  protect  the  industry  from  ruination. 

Statzment  by  Senator  THinucoKD  on  State 
Dip.'LRiMt.NT     Conferenck     on     Tixtiles, 

June  19,  1961 

After  attending  the  conference  on  textile 
matters  this  morning  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
George  W.  Ball,  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  is  not  only  unsympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  the  domestic  textile  Industry, 
but  is  quite  willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
domestic  textile  industry,  as  a  pawn  for  the 
furtherance  of  an  undefined,  weak,  and  vac- 
illating foreign  policy  Prom  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  this  morning,  I  came  away 
with  several  Inescapable  conclusions: 

1.  The  State  Department's  aim  Is  not  to 
decrease  Imports  <if  textiles  but  rather  to 
Increase  them.  Any  negotiations  on  textile 
Imports  at  the  upcoming  conference  in  July 
will,  so  far  as  the  State  Department  Is  con- 
cerned, be  predicated  on  a  base  period  of 
1960  when  Imports  of  textiles  were  at  an 
alltime  high  and  will  be  aimed  at  annual 
Increases  In  Imports  In  the  categories  on 
which  agreements  are  reached. 


2.  The  State  Department  will  not  take  an 
advisory  committee  from  the  domestic  in- 
dustry to  the  July  conference  to  provide 
advice  and  counsel. 

3.  Some  segments  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try will  be  Ignored  In  the  negotiations  at 
the  July  conference  Secretary  Ball  and 
those  In  charge  of  the  negotiations  In  the 
State  Department  apparently  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  In- 
terrelation of  the  entire  domestic  textile 
Industry  and  will,  therefore,  probably  con- 
centrate on  those  specific  Items  of  Imports 
which  have  reached  the  highest  levels. 

Unless  there  Is  a  broad  and  significant 
change  In  the  attitude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment prior  to  the  July  International  negotia- 
tions, the  outcome  of  the  discussions  will 
hold  no  relief  for  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry. It  is  quite  possible  that  any  agree- 
ments reached,  considering  the  course 
mapped  by  Mr.  Ball,  may  undercut  and  pre- 
doom whatever  possibility  of  relief  now  ex- 
ists from  the  pending  investigation  by  the 
Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

If  this  Is  a  policy  of  the  New  Frontier.  I 
want  no  part  of  it  because  It  Is  a  policy  that 
will  cause  unemployment  by  the  thousands 
in  the  domestic  textile  Industry. 


GLADE  WHERE  HEROES  LIE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  30.  1961.  there  was 
pubhshed  in  the  Rapid  City.  S  Dak 
Journal  an  article  entitled  Rank.-:  All 
Equal  in  Sylvan  Glade  Where  Heroes 
Lie."  The  article  was  written  by  Ken 
Jumper,  of  the  Rapid  City  Journal  staff 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  I 
have  ever  read  to  the  purpose  and  the 
concept  of  national  memcrial  cemeteries. 
It  relates  to  the  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  con.'^ent  that  this  out- 
standing bit  of  writing,  a  tribute  io  the 
heroes  of  our  country,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Ranks  All  Equal  in  Stlvan  Glade  Where 
Heroes  Lie 

(By  Ken  Jumper.  Journal   st^ff   writen 

This  Is  the  sylvan  glade  where  heroes  He. 
alongside  wife  and  child.  In  the  kind  sleep  of 
etf'rnlty. 

This  is  the  verdant  dell  where  beveled 
slabs  of  marble,  pale  faces  bearing  the 
chisel's  scars,  proudly  point  their  epitaphs 
to  a  benevolent  blueness. 

This  Is  the  solitude,  the  sanctuary  where 
brave  men  enjoy  a  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet 
dream. 

Here,  gentle  Black  Hills  breezes  play  a 
requiem  through  Ijtcs  of  the  pine  tree's 
branch.  Here,  the  good  earth  Is  graced  by 
spring's  heady  taste  of  rain  summer's  mellow 
rays  of  sun.  and  wlnt-er's  stealthy,  soft  snow. 

Here,  too,  may  the  acute  listener  discern 
ghostly  hoofbeats  of  Custer's  Cavalry  and 
battle  cries  of  a  man  who  rode  with  Yellow 
Hair. 

That  would  be  Sgt.  Charles  Windolph,  who 
died  in  1950  at  the  age  of  99,  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Nearby,  a  handclasp  away,  rests  the  body 
of  his  wife,  Mathilda,  who'  left  this  life  In 
1924. 

Together  again,  they  enjoy  the  peace  of 
death's  slumber  In  a  space  age  increasingly 
neurotic  over  the  contemplations  of  nuclear 
war. 

"This  Is  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery. 
4  miles  south  of  Sturgls 

This  Is  where  there  are  1.356  persons 
burled,  the   majority  of   them   the   soldiers. 


sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  who  serve  their 
country  in  war  and  p>eac«.  There  are  other 
graves  for  their  wU  es  and  children. 

You  can  count  131  meniorlal  stone?  in  a 
special  plot.  These  are  for  the  men  who  fell 
in  battle,  never  to  be  recovered  or  who  were 
buried  at  sea.  Two  years  ago  there  were  only 
four  memorial  headstones 

Sergeant  Windolph  Is  the  senior  member 
of  the  persons  burled  here.  You  can  walk 
along  the  straight  rows  of  headstones  and 
note  that  general  lies  beside  private,  colonel 
beside  corporal. 

Here  rank  is  equal. 

Note  the  names.  There  are  headstones  for 
S^t.  Alfred  M.  Blotz.  Pfc  Adolph  Petersen  Lt. 
Col.  Carl  Clifford  Jensen.  Pvt  George  French, 
1st  Lt  Audrey  Jean  Hanlon  an  ArrriV  nurse. 
Brig.  Gen  Plchard  Ellsworth  and  two  mem- 
bers of  this  crew.  Mai  Frank  Wright  and 
Capt.  Orlen  F  Clark     There  are  many  others 

"Today  a  ceremony  was  held  at  Black  Hi'.ls 
National  Cemetery.  Veterans  organizations 
Joined  forces  to  pay  tribute  to  their  departed 
comrades.  The  Governor  ."^pf  ke  of  the  sacri- 
fice they  had  made 

There  were  words  spoken  of  the  past  deeds 
of  America's  sons  and  daughters  But  the 
words  which  would  draw  the  appl.-iuse  of 
their  silent  listeners  are  those  which  decry 
the  necessity  for  such  a  burial  place. 

These  are  the  words  praising  a  strong  na- 
tion   at    peace    and    to   this    the    tenants    of 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  would  utter 
a  tinanimous: 
.\men." 


TAX  RATE  EIXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR  7446  >  t-o  provide  a  1- 
year  ext-ens:on  of  the  existing  corix)rat€ 
normal -tax  rat^  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates. 

Mr  NcNAMARA.  Mr  President,  once 
again  the  Congress  is  about  to  take  an 
action  which  will  break  faith  with  the 
American  i^eople.  It  will  do  so  with  an- 
other virtually  automatic  extension  of 
certain  "ic-mporary"  excise  taxes  that 
are  scheduled  t-o  be  reduced  on  June  30 

As  my  colle-aeues  know.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  ext,ension  of 
the  10  percent  excii>e  tax  on  passenger 
cars  During  the  Korean  emergency 
this  tax  was  raised  to  10  percent  from 
7  percent.  Without  the  action  Congress 
is  about  to  take,  this  tax  would  revert 
to  7  percent  on  July  1. 

The  reason  why  both  the  past  and  the 
present  administrations  have  requested 
the  extension  of  this  tax  is  obvious:  The 
Treasure'  needs  the  money. 

If  the  automobile  excise  tax  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  7  percent  level, 
the  estimated  revenue  loss  during  the 
next  full  year  would  be  about  $402  mil- 
lion. That  IS  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
I  do  not  blame  the  Treasury  for  wanting 
to  bring  in  those  dollars. 

But  thi'  need  for  those  dollars  com- 
pletely Ignores  tlie  moral  and  the  prac- 
tical damage  the  continuation  of  this 
tax  causes 

The  moral  damage  is  plain.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  lit- 
erally broken  a  pi-omise  to  the  Amencaii 
j>eople — not  just  once,  but  seven  times 
since  the  tax  was  first  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  m  1954. 

Each  year  that  this  extension  bill 
comes  before  us,  Congress  takes  prac- 
tically a  "ho  hum"  attitude  and  con- 
tinues the  unfair  tax  burden  for  another 
year. 
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Automobiles  continue  to  carrj-  a  10 
percent  tax — the  only  product  of  major 
importance  on  which  the  Korean  excise 
tax  rate  has  not  been  reduced  in  the 
intervening  years. 

While  the  auto  purchaser  shelled  out 
S250  or  $400  extra  when  he  got  his  new 
car,  the  excise  tax  on  such  ■essential" 
items  as  golf  clubs,  motorcycles,  camera-s, 
perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  household  ap- 
pliances has  been  reduced. 

I  may  add  that  Canada,  in  the  last 
few  days,  has  completely  eliminated  the 
so-called  luxury  tax  of  7 '  2  percent  which 
was  instituted  for  emergency  purposes. 

We  in  Michigan  do  not  object  to  the 
reductions  on  those  items,  but  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  that  thpy  do  not — even 
as  a  group — come  clo.se  in  economic  sig- 
nificance to  the  passenger  car. 

This  is  where  the  practical  damage  of 
this  extension  arises. 

The  national  economy  i.s.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  an  automotive  economy. 

More  than  one  of  every  seven  work- 
ers is  employed  in  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, service,  or  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

One  of  every  six  businesses  is  auto- 
motive. 

One  of  every  $4.50  spent  on  the  retail 
level  is  for  automotive  snoods. 

Automotive  manufacturers  buy  20  per- 
cent of  the  steel,  46  percent  of  the  lead, 
36  percent  of  the  zinc,  64  percent  of 
upholstery  leather,  and  6  percent  of  the 
copper  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Highway  users  paid  more  than  $10  5 
billion  in  State,  local,  and  Federal  auto- 
motive taxes  in  1960. 

These  figures  barely  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  importance  of  the  automobile 
to  our  economy. 

Yet  the  Congress  year  after  year  con- 
tinues this  unfair  tax.  which  has  a  very 
real  and  very  damaging  effect  on  the 
sale  of  automobiles. 

This  is  extremely  shortsighted. 

The  administration  is  willin?  to  ear- 
mark more  than  $700  million  over  the 
next  few  years  to  retrain  and  rplocate 
workers  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment in  today's  economy. 

Would  it  not  be  much  smarter  t^  rLsk 
the  loss  of  $402  million  in  auto  excise 
taxes  to  the  Treasury,  if  the  result  would 
be  that  many  of  these  persons  could  20 
back  to  work  building  cars? 

Would  not  we  more  than  make  up  for 
this  loss  with  a  pickup  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, among  the  suppliers,  in  the  serv- 
ice industries,  and  increased  corporate 
and  personal  income  tax  revenues'' 

The  entire  fate  of  the  national  econ- 
omy does  not  rest  upon  this  sin:,'le  ex- 
cise tax.  of  course  But  permitting  the 
reduction  is  the  kind  of  positive  step 
that  could  well  be  taken  tu  bolster  the 
current  economic  upturn,  which  in  too 
many  cases  is  more  illusionary  than  real. 

I  realize  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  in  no  mood  to  permit  this 
to  happen  this  year,  so  I  will  not  press 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 

However,  I  want  to  couple  a  plea  and 
a  warning  to  my  colleagues — that  .sim- 
ple justice  and  economics  demand  an 
early  end  to  this  onerous  tax. 


PEACE  AND  BERIJN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  hope 
now  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  di.scu.ss  the  speech  made  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
Thursday  last  with  respect  to  the  Ger- 
man situation,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  Berlin. 

In  that  connection.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a   resolution   for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PF^.ESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewed  Its 
threats  to  Berlin  and  has  IsFued  a  demand 
for  a  solution  by  the  end  ol  the  year,  there- 
by contlniiing  Its  pressure  on  the  three 
powers  there;  and 

Whereas  this  ultimatum  Is  In  violation  of 
the  Joint  undertakings  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  estab- 
lish democratic  govcmracnt  in  aU  of  Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas  the  exercls^e  of  democratic  rights 
and  free  political  life  exists  in  Germany  only 
In  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  In  agreement 
with  West  Germany,  has  repeatedly  reiterated 
Its  firm  Intention  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  BerUn:  and 

Whereas  these  three  powers  have.  In  fact, 
at  great  sacrifice  participated  in  the  airlift 
when  Berlin  wa«  previously  subjected  to 
similar  pressure;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United 
States.  PYance,  aiid  Great  Britain  have  been 
taken  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  free 
citiaens  of  West  Berlin  and  of  their  freely 
elected  government;  and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  re- 
main part  of  the  free  world  and  to  resist,  at 
whatever  cost  to  them,  any  effort  to  Incor- 
porate them  into  the  East  German  Commu- 
nist regime;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  to  be  vital 
to  the  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  of  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Berlin  in 
whatever  guise,  would  force  not  only  free 
Berlin  but  all  of  Germany  to  seek  a  com- 
promising accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Isolation  and  neutralization 
of  Germany  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  such  accommodation  would  In- 
escapably make  that  country  a  marshalling 
ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  under- 
mining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, destroying  the  painstaking  construc- 
tive work  toward  European  unification, 
atomizing  the  European  continent  once 
again  into  isolated  and  Indefensible  states, 
and  threatening  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  the  millions  of  Europeans 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  each  of  these 
developments  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  the  freedom  of  Its  people:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  The  United  States  should  continue 
to  seek  four-power  negotiations  with  the 
Governments  of   France,    the   United   King- 


dom, and  the  USSR  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and 
the  East  German  regime  present,  respec- 
tively. In  such  negotiations,  on  the  means 
whereby  a  free  and  united  Germany  may  be 
created  and  within  It  a  free  and  united 
Berlin; 

(2)  The  United  States  should.  In  such 
negotiation.^,  seek  means  by  which  the  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may  be 
guaranteed; 

(3)  The  United  States  shoiild  not  accept  a 
unilateral  abrogation  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  the  poet  World  War  II 
agreements  regarding  acoess  to  Berlin,  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  or  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  as  affecting  In  any  way 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Western 
powers; 

(4)  The  United  States  should  take  what- 
ever measures  may  be  required — together.  If 
possible,  with  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom— to  maintain  access  to  West  Berlin  from 
West  Germany  on  all  the  routes  that  have 
been  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States  for  themselves  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  quote  these  words  at 
the  beginning  of  my  speech : 

On  Thursday  last  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, made  an  Important  speech  In  this 
Chamber  on  the  German  situation. 

These  are  the  very  words  I  used  on 
February  19.  1959,  in  opening  my  own 
statement  in  response  to  a  speech  on 
the  German  crisis  made  a  few  days 
earlier  by  Senator  MANsniLD,  then  dep- 
uty majority  leader.  At  that  time  I 
spoke  to  precLsely  the  same  situation 
which  faces  us  today.  So  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr    ManspieldI. 

On  Thursday  last.  June  15,  1961,  some 
2  years  and  4  months  later,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  dehvered  another  speech 
on  the  German  situation.  But  nothing 
appears  to  have  changed.  He  again  is 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  free  city, 
not  in  West  Berlin  alone,  but  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  city  which  embraces  all 
BerUn. 

Let  us  compare  this  with  his  speech 
2  years  ago.  It  Ls  important  to  remem- 
ber that  Senator  Mansfikid  s  speech  of 
February  1959  was  within  the  direct  con- 
text of  the  then  existing  crisis  on  Ber- 
lin, which  occurred  when  the  Soviet 
Union  in  November  1958  announced  lt.s 
intention  to  take  unilateral  action  on 
Berlin  if  Its  proposal  for  an  East  and 
West  German  committee  was  rejected 
by  the  West.  Now.  almost  2'^  years 
later,  we  have  Chairman  Khru.shchevs 
new  ultimatum  to  President  Kennedy 
that  the  West  must  get  out  by  the  end 
of  E>ecember  or  the  U.S.S.R.  will  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield]  was  speaking  in  light  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  ultimatum  that 
the  West  must  get  out  of  Berlin. 

A  copy  of  my  remarks  have  gone  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr  Mans- 
field 1.  He  knows  I  am  to  make  this 
speech.  I  hope,  if  he  feels  constrained 
to  reply,  he  will  do  so.  In  his  own  good 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  liad  ade- 
quate notice  that  I  would  make  these 
remarks. 
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Nothing  has  changed — indeed.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  is  recommending,  as  he 
did  in  early  19.59.  negotiations  betut-on 
East  and  West  Germany,  this  time  to  e.'-- 
tablish  a  free  city  of  Berlin  instead  of 
an  all-Berlin  government  This  recom- 
mendation, just  as  the  one  in  1959.  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  two  main 
Western  jxjsitions  to  which  the  West  has 
doggedly  adhered  all  this  time:  First, 
that  negotiations  between  the  so-called 
German  Df>mocratic  Ropublic  of  the 
East  and  the  German  Federal  Republic 
of  the  West  are  not  the  way  to  German 
unification,  and  that  the  unification  of 
Berlin  must  be  a  part  of  the  unification 
of  Germany;  and  .second,  that  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  should  be  accom- 
plished, in  the  final  analysis,  whatever 
might  be  the  interim  steps,  by  all-Ger- 
man elections. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  quite 
properly  defines  the  words,  which  have 
been  used  before,  "stand  firm  at  Berlin," 
to  mean  the  following,  and  I  quote  again 
from  the  si^eech  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  of  a  week  ago: 

The  range  of  this  commitment  extends 
from  a  beginning  of  words  of  firmness,  to  a 
midpoint  of  expenditure  of  Immense  re- 
sources and  enormous  taxes  and  other  sacri- 
fices, to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Nation. 

I  ask.  Should  the  range  of  this  com- 
mitment scare  us''  Are  there  not  even 
worse  alternatives  to  danger — for  exam- 
ple, the  alternative  of  defeat?  The  one 
e.ssenlial  difference  which  points  to  an 
even  greater  danger  now  from  the  sug- 
gestion by  Senator  M'.nsfield  than  there 
was  even  in  February  1959.  is  the  fact 
tiiat  tins  pro[)osal  is  made  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  campaign  m  West  Germany, 
which  will  be  consummaU'd  by  elections 
on  September  17.  1961. 

Anybody  who  knows  Germany  knows 
ttiat  anytlung  might  happen  in  such  an 
election,  both  as  to  issues  and  pohcies, 
if — and  I  emphasize  the  word  'if  " — the 
people  of  West  Germany  were  to  feel 
tl^at  the  West  is  playing  with  tlie  idea  of 
a  compromi.se  on  Berlin  which  would 
leave  them  out 

That  is  supremely  important,  because 
In  a  sense  West  Germany  is,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  whole  free  world,  grad- 
ually developing  into  a  democratic  state. 
If  we  did  not  know  that,  the  testimony 
of  Elichmann  should  remind  us  that  we 
are  a  short  time  away  from  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  Germany,  with  very  different 
ideas,  and  with  a  different  kind  of  out- 
look. I  do  not  think  the  free  world  can 
take  for  granted  the  difference  that  ex- 
isted m  the  past  and  think  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do.  the  Germans  will  per- 
mit to  continue  what  Adenauer  has  done 
for  that  country-  m  bringing  it  into  the 
free  world  camp. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
were  new  stresses  and  strains  and  un- 
certainties with  regard  to  a  Western 
position— which  now  to  the  West  Ger- 
mans is  not  uncertain — anything  might 
happen  in  a  new  German  election.  Any 
new  demagog  might  an.se  \o  try  to  lead 
the  German  people  astray.  We  hope 
and    pray    the   German   people    will   no 


longer  be  led  astray,  that  they  will  never 
have  that  experience  again.  That  is  our 
hope  and  our  belief.  It  is  certainly  not 
anything  one  can  put  in  the  bank  and 
depend  upon,  as  we  migln  say  ii";  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Mansfield  I  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  seek  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  a  third 
way  on  Berlin  which  corresponds  more 
accurately  to  the  needs  of  Germany  to- 
day. Europe  today,  and  the  world  today. 

The  Senator  further  says: 

Indeed,  a  third  way  which  meets  more 
fully  the  contemporary  needs  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  tuid  ourselves. 

This  is  quite  a  reasonable  statement. 
Mr.  President,  but  the  whole  difference 
between  the  thinking  of  people  like  my- 
.self  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr 
Mansfield]  is  this.  Shall  it  be  the  aim 
and  objective  of  the  free  world  to  struggle 
for  a  unified  Germany  or  shall  the  free 
world  accept  a  divided  Germany?  I  re- 
.spectfully  submit  that  whatever  con- 
notation may  be  put  on  the  .speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  Mans- 
field 1.  it  proposes,  in  the  fmal  analysis, 
that  we  accept  a  divided  G<'rmany. 

Nor  do  I  take  this  speech  lightly:  it 
was  made  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
while  the  majority  leader  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  speaks  for  himself 
alone,  that  it  is  not  a  trial  balloon,  that 
it  does  not  represent  an  exploratory  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  administration,  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  is  nonetheless  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate — the  body  in 
the  Coneress  most  charged  with  foreign 
policy  responsibility. 

Now.  such  a  proposal.  Mr  President. 
by  any  Senator  would  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  by  other  governments.  When  it  is 
made  by  the  majority  leader  it  is  taken 
doubly  seriously.  Therefore,  whatever 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field 1  may  feel  about  his  speech  being 
a  strictly  personal  submittal,  coming  as  it 
does  from  him.  the  majority  leader,  it 
must  take  on  not  only  importance  but 
al.so  influence  in  the  affairs  which  will 
ensue. 

In  a  sen.se.  Mr  President.  I  think  every 
Senator  should  take  pride  in  that  fact: 
the  fact  that  we  think  we  are  men  of 
some  competence  and  that  we  do  occupy 
positions  in  the  world  which  causes  us  to 
be  listened  to  I  do  not  think  we.  as 
Senators,  would  wish  to  say.  "It  is  un- 
important, for  It  IS  the  viewpoint  of  only 
one  Senator.  ■  Its  effect  will  be  most  im- 
portant on  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
but  It  also  will  have  a  very  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  i^eoples  and  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  France. 
So.  for  all  of  us  who  do  not  agree— and 
I  definitely  do  not  agree— there  is  a  duty 
to  make  clear  our  position.. 

Also.  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  the  speech  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  restate  to  the  American  people 
the  U.S.  policy  on  Berlin,  as  I  understand 
it  is  soon  to  be  restated  anyhow  in 
answer  to  Chairmaii  Khruslichevs  mem- 
orandum, given  to  the  President  m 
Vienna.  It  seems  to  me  the  frame  of 
reference  we  are  now  in  would  be  an  ex- 


cellent time  to  do  it.  because  it  would 
answer  both  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  I 
in  his  speech,  and  those  raises!  by  the 
Kiiru.'^hchev  memorandum. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  the  premise 
upon  which  our  colleague  proceeds  is 
that  really  we  have  to  find  some  way  out 
of  this  dilemma,  because  we  have  been  in 
Berlin  for  a  long  time.  It  was  14  years 
when  the  Senator  spoke  in  1959.  It  is 
now  16  years. 

This  is  something  our  country  must 
decide.  We  can  only  submit  our  views. 
I  do  not  see  that  it  necessarily  means  we 
must  be  under  pressure  to  suggest  alter- 
natives for  the  solution  of  the  Berhn 
problem.  This  is  a  fundamental  dy- 
namic of  the  aproach  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield  1. 

We  have  tremendous  regard  and  affec- 
tion not  only  for  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana but  al.so  for  the  luminosity  of  his 
nund  He  apparently  feels  that  since  we 
have  been  in  BerUn  16  years,  with  noth- 
ing having  happ*^ned,  since  we  are  faced 
with  an  ultimatum,  we  have  to  propose 
some  alternative. 

Mr  Presiaent.  it  is  also  a  policy  not  to 
propo.se  an  alternative  This  is  what  I 
should  like  to  speak  about  today. 

Berlin  is  obviously  irritating  the  Rus- 
sians, because  they  are  always  in  a  •flap" 
about  It  Mr  Khinishchev  indicates  very 
clearly,  even  as  recently  as  this  morn- 
ing, that  this  is  the  case. 

The  Berlin  problem  should  not  irritate 
us,  nor  should  we  have  any  doubt  about 
our  legal  right  to  be  there,  for  we  are 
there  under  the  terms  of  the  wartime 
agreements  for  occupation  of  Berlin, 
which  make  it  very  clear. 

We  may  have  left  much  to  be  desired 
in  regard  to  the  means  of  access  to  Ber- 
lin and  the  regulation  of  those  means  as 
well.  But  certainly  the  wartime  aeree- 
ments  are  very  clear  as  to  our  right  to 
be  where  we  are — to  be  there  responsibly, 
and  not  to  be  starved  out  or  forced  out. 
It  is  that  obligation  to  be  there  which 
we  must  safeguard  with  the  same  cool- 
ness and  the  .same  determination  that 
the  Russians  are  usmp.  not  only  on  that 
front,  but  on  others.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  say  that  this  is  not  without  risk— of 
course  it  has  risk — but  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  it  is  a  risk  which  if 
not  taken  is  likely  to  lead  to  reverses 
far  worse  in  character,  and  could  lead 
to  defeat. 

I  think  a  big  factor  which  must  de- 
termine what  shall  be  our  course  in  Ber- 
lin is  to  ask  first  why  we  are  m  Ber- 
lin at  all.  16  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  We  are  there  because  we  must 
assure  the  people  of  Berlin  that  we  and 
our  allies  recognize  our  responsibilities 
for  the  unification  of  Germany  under 
freedom,  which  we  cannot  relinqui.sh 

If  we  agree  with  the  Russians  on  that, 
that  is  ail  right,  too.  In  other  words, 
if  Germany  must  be  unified  and  inte- 
grated with  a  total  Europe,  and  thereby 
we  are  assured  she  will  be  dedicated  to 
peace,  that  will  be  all  right. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  which 
I  think  is  very  important  for  all  of  us. 
Many  people  have  the  idea    because  we, 
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or  at  least  many  of  us.  are  so  passion- 
ately anticommunistic.  that  we  have  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Nazis  and  all  about 
what  they  did  to  the  world,  not  once  but 
m  two  World  Wars.  There  is  the  same 
general  idea  even  goine;  back  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  fact.  We  do  tend. 
because  the  danger  is  imminent,  to  em- 
phasize the  Communist  menacp.  but  I 
think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
anybody  to  have  the  idea  that  we  have 
forgotten  about  the  other  totalitarian 
menaces  which  we  and  other  Americans 
have  joined  in  dedicating  our  lives  and 
fortunes  to  defeat.  I  think  that  is  very 
important,  because  much  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  because  one  is  so  strongly  anti- 
Communistic  one  is  thereby  kind  of  ex- 
cusing another  kind  of  totalitarian 
ideology.  I  think  I  can  confidently  .=ay. 
for  all  of  U.S.  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
never  was.  and  is  not  ;n  our  contempla- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber,  but  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  wonderful  addre.ss  he  is 
making.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  think 
Berlin  and  our  presence  m  Berlin  is  a 
presentation  of  a  strong  front.  It  Is  a 
great  prop  for  the  Western  World.  I 
think  we  have  to  take  any  reasonable 
calculated  risk  to  preserve  our  position 
there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  why  we 
took  our  stand  in  Berlin.  We  cannot 
relinquish  that  stand.  We  cannot  .sanc- 
tion a  'soft."  or  Communist,  takeover 
in  Berlin  or  in  any  part  of  Germany  as 
an  aftermath  of  a  military  victory  in 
which  we  had  such  a  large  share,  which 
was  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
'freedom  in  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
fMr.  MansfieldI  agrees  with  us  in  this, 
for  he  says: 

Berlin  remains  'he  s\Tnbollc  hope  of  that 
i  German  I  unification  and  I  do  not  think  It 
IS  unreasonable  to  assume  that  It  will  one 
dny  again  be  the  actual  capital  of  a  unified 
Germany 

Those  are  his  own  words.  Yet  I  feel 
that  his  proposal — this  is  where  one  may 
differ  on  what  should  be  done — would 
assure  the  continued  division  of  Ger- 
many and  IS  likely  to  eliminate  Berlin  as 
the  symbol  of  Geiinan  unification. 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  reading  the 
documents  and  papers  incident  to  the 
last  Berlin  crisis  in  the  1958-59  period, 
as  well  as  the  proposals  put  before  the 
foreign  ministers  in  conference  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  of  the 
Four  Powers  in  occupation  of  Berlin  in 
June  of  1959.  Let  us  remember  that  that 
conference  opened  with  the  text  of  a 
Western  peace  plan  which  was  dated  May 
14,  1959,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me  had 
far  more  promise  than  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Mr  M.^nsfieldI 
for  making  a  free  city  of  all  Berlin  by 
negotiations  between  the  East  and  West 
Germans. 


What  was  proposed  in  Geneva  in  June 
1959  was  that  East  and  West  Berlin 
.should  be  united  in  a  free  election  held 
under  the  quadripartite  or  United  Na- 
tions supervision,  and  that  a  freely 
elected  council  should  be  formed  for  the 
whole  of  Berlin,  until  German  unifica- 
tion was  achieved,  as  a  first  step  toward 
it.  There  was  to  be  a  four-p>ower  guar- 
antee of  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
the  unified  city  of  Berlin,  and  there  was 
to  be  access  to  it  assured  by  the  four 
powers. 

It  was  stated  that  the  four  powers 
would  continue  to  be  entitled,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  station  troops  in  Berlin.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  put  forward  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  called  for  a  mixed 
committee  of  25  members  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  10  mem- 
bers from  the  so  called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  decisions  to  be  made  by 
a  three-fouiths  majority.  This  commit- 
tee would  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
year  to  draft  an  electoral  law  under 
which  the  people  of  both  Germany's 
could  elect  a  constituent  assembly — an 
all-German  assembly — for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  an  all-German  constitution. 
If  withm  1  year,  no  such  draft  law  had 
been  formulated  by  such  an  all-German 
committee,  then  the  members  from  West 
Germany  and  from  East  Germany  would 
each  be  permitted  to  formulate  a  draft 
law  and  whichever  was  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  both  Ger- 
manys  after  a  plebiscite,  would  repre- 
sent the  electoral  law  for  an  all-Ger- 
man assembly. 

The  Western  plan  was  accompanied 
by  proposals  for  reduction  of  armaments 
and  military  forces  under  international 
inspection  and  control  together  with 
technical  means  for  protection  against 
surprise  attack  and  for  mutual  with- 
drawal of  fcirces  from  a  new  unified  Ger- 
man nation  Freedom  of  action  in  that 
new  nation  was  provided  with  respect 
to  home  defense  and  security  arrange- 
ments and  to  Its  joining  in  European 
security  arrangements — like  NATO  and 
for  a  four-power  guarantee  agairist  ag- 
gression. — --, 

Later,  when  it  appeared  that  no  agree- 
ment was  passible  on  any  such  plan,  an- 
other proposal  was  made  over  Berlin  on 
June  16,  1959.  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  limit  the  combined  total  of  forces  in 
Berlin  on  the  part  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  the 
current  fl^jure  at  that  time  of  11,000. 
The  foreign  ministers  also  wished  to  re- 
affirm the  right  to  freedom  of  movement 
into  West  Berlin  and  between  East  and 
West  Berlin,  and  to  restore  four-power 
administration  of  Berlin  under  the  con- 
tinuing supervision  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  four  countries.  These  ar- 
rangements were  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

These  proposals  were  further  refined 
on  June  19,  1959,  to  provide  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  should  consider  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  contacts  between  the  two 
parts  of  Ge-many.  Also  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  four  powers  to  utilize  Ger- 
man advisors  in  the  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations and  contacts.  In  much  the  same 
way   that    Grerman    advisors   from   both 


parts  of  Germany  were  admitted  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  June  1959.  and 
utUized  by  the  three  Western  allies  and 
the  U.S.S.R..  respectively. 

These  eflorts  of  June  1959.  came  to 
nothing.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield)  said  almost  prophetic- 
ally in  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Let  me  set  forth  next,  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  position  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  adheres  In  the  Berlin  situation. 
It  Is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unchanged  as  Is 
ours,  except  In  time  schedule,  since  it  was 
first  announced  in  November  1958. 

The  fact  that  both  sides  have  re- 
mained where  they  are  is  very  impor- 
tant, because  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
communication  of  November  27,  1958, 
announcd  its  unilateral  policy  on  Berlin, 
and  said  exactly  what  it  proposed  to  do. 
and  it  still  says  so.  We  all  agree  on 
that  point.  In  that  November  1958  com- 
munication it  charged  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  three  powers — the  United 
States.  United  Kingdom,  and  France — 
are  seeking  to  keep  in  force  the  long- 
since  obsolete  parts  of  the  wartime 
agreement  which  governed  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  and  which  entitled 
them  in  the  past  to  stay  in  Berlin. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  was  afQrm- 
ing  that  East-West  German  negotia- 
tions on  Berlin  could  be  and  would  be 
interpreted  as  our  acceptance,  implied 
but  clear,  that  we  join  In  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  wartime  agreement,  by  which 
we  are  in  Berlin  now. 

Second,  by  way  of  showing  what  the 
Soviet  Union  now  considers  to  be  a  free 
city— because  the  free  city  concept  was 
something  that  they  them.selves  proposed 
as  to  West  Berlin — the  Soviet  proposal  of 
November  27.  1958,  said  that  if  a  free 
city  is  set  up  in  West  Berlin  as  was  then 
proposed,  it — the  USSR — will  do  its 
utmost  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
the-se  aims — economic  viability  for  West 
Berlin  e.specially  by  placing  orders  for 
such  an  amount  of  manufactured  coods 
as  would  fully  Insure  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  economy  of  the  free  city 
and  al.so  by  regular  systematic  supplies 
to  West  Berlin  of  the  nece.ssary  raw  ma- 
terial and  foodstuffs  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Considering  the  history  of  the 
U.S.S  R.  and  its  operation  in  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
can  anyone  doubt  for  a  minute  that  this 
is  .serving  notice  that  the  USSR,  will 
impo.se  promptly  through  its  puppet 
Communist  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, which  surrounds  Berlin,  an  economic 
control  in  which  is  inherent  the  power 
of  economic  strangulation.  Indeed,  the 
economic  relationship  between  We.st 
Berlin  and  West  Germany  is  critical  to 
West  Berlin's  survival. 

Hence.  Communist  economic  control 
would  mean  the  end  of  West  Berlin  as 
far  as  the  free  world  is  concerned,  just 
as  it  has  meant  the  end  of  East  Berlin 
up  to  now 

Nor  Is  the  effect  on  the  Communist 
satellite  nations  in  Central  Europe  of 
our  negotiating  to  make  Berlin  a  free 
city  to  be  underestimated.  Soviet  prop- 
aganda strives  constantly  to  convince 
the  peoples  in  these  captive  nations  that 
the  West  is  preparing  to  accept  the  po- 
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litical  status  quo  :n  Central  Europe  as 
permanent.  The  Soviet  knows  its  vul- 
nerabihty  in  these  nations  and  seeks  to 
develop  in  them  a  spirit  of  hopelessness 
leading  to  passivity  and  resignation,  it 
seeks  to  convince  these  peoples  that  the 
Communists  can  bring  about  major 
political  concessions  from  the  free  world 
without  danger  of  war  to  the  US.SR. 
Negotiations  for  a  free  city  of  Berlin 
would  fortify  this  thesis  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  captive  nations. 

The  very  implication  of  the  term 
•free  city'  m  its  historic  and  legal  ap- 
plication embodies  not  the  freedom  of  its 
people  but  its  histoiic  and  legal  reliance 
for  security  on  the  respect  of  its  status 
by  It  neighbors.  Are  we  willing  to  accept 
that  Soviet  guarantee?  I  have  heard 
It  freely  predicted  by  people  who  had 
escaped  from  Germany  in  connection 
with  Hitler's  activity  there — and  quite 
properly— that  if  we  accept  this  pro- 
posal for  a  free  city  of  Berhn.  all  of 
Berlin  would  be  Communist  within  6 
months — and  Germany  would  remain 
forever  divided. 

Let  us  consider  another  example  from 
history.    A  number  have  been  given. 

I>anzlg,  declared  a  free  city  '  by  the 
Treaty  of  ■Versailles?.  Is  not  an  untypical 
analogy  The  Nazis  won  "elections" 
there  by  terror  supp>orted  from  without — 
notwithstanding  a  League  of  Nations 
guarantee  as  to  the  free  city  status  of 
Danzig.  In  4  years  opposition  was 
snuffed  out  and  in  6  years  the  Nazis  had 
Danzig.  And  E>an7ig  was  outside  of  the 
Nazis'  Reich,  unlike  Berhn.  which  Is 
within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
The  question  ha5  been  raised  that  our 
position  cannot  be  inflexible. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  position  is  in- 
flexible.    For   example.  Western   forces 
have  been  reduced  and  have  been  kept 
reduced,    and     obviously    represent    no 
threat  to  East  BeiUn  or  the  East  Ger- 
man Communist  regime.    The  U  S  S  R. 
complains  about  the  activity  of  Radio 
Berlin  which  broadcasts  into  East  Ger- 
many.    Certainly     should     the     United 
States  and  its  alli<'S  be  given  assurances 
that  pressure  on  Berlin  will  be  relaxed, 
this  is  a  matter  which  could  be  negoti- 
ated.    So.     too.     on     the     question     of 
whether  there  should  be  se.ssions  of  the 
German  Bundestag  in  West  Berlin.     In 
fact    I  note  that  a  propa<:ed  session  of 
the  German  Bundesrat.  the  upper  house 
of   their  legislature,  has   actually  been 
called  off  for  West  Berlin. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  how 
the  West  would  be  pushed  out  of  Berlin 
if  the  Communists  had  their  way  was 
given  by  East  German  leader  Walter 
Ulbricht  on  June  15.  when  he  openly 
demanded  liquidation  of  refugee  camps 
in  West  Berlin,  and  also  hinted  that  new 
air  safety  rules  which  would  cripple  air- 
line operations  In  and  out  of  the  city 
would  be  applied  to  Templehof  Airport. 

In  e.;>sence,  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  ,  Mr.  M/nsfieldI  has  offered  us 
again  is  a  quick  or.e-packape  solution,  be- 
ca'ose  we  are  peihaps  just  tired  of  the 
impasse — or  ix-:haps  afraid  of  it.  It  is 
my  deep  conviclK^in  that  we  are  neither 
tired  of  the  imp.isse  nor  afraid  of  it — 
that  we  dare  not  br  tired  or  afraid— and 
that  the  altcrnat  ve  will  so  seriously  un- 
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dermine  the  position  of  the  free  world 
with  respect  to  the  Communist  bloc  as  to 
represent  the  most  decisive  rcver'>c  for 
the  free  world  which  could  be  imagined. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  im- 
peratives of  our  position  require  us  to 
choose  what  may  seem  to  be  the  harder 
way.  but  is  by  far  the  more  secure  and 
surer  way.  "We  must  be  willing  tc  take 
time,  to  run  risks,  to  enter  into  exu^nded 
negotiations  time  and  time  again  while 
standing  by  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  whole  policy  is  bailt — 
the  principles  of  the  self-delermir.iition 
of  peoples  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

At  this  point  a  quote  from  a  speech 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1959 
may  be  appropriate.    He  said: 

All  history  has  taught  us  the  grim  lesson 
that  no  nation  has  ever  been  succesfful  In 
avoiding  the  terrors  of  war  by  refusing  to 
defend  Its  rights  The  risk  of  war  Is  mini- 
mized If  we  stand  firm. 


We  have  now  been  in  Berlin  for   16 
years — this  is  a  very  long  time — but  as 
the  affairs  of  men  go.  it  is  not  a  veiT 
long  time  at  all.    The  Soviet  Union  does 
not  seem  to  be  hastening  to  solution  or 
to  the  abandonment  of  positions  which 
it  considers  to  be  critically-  important  to 
its  own  security  or  to  the  policy  of  the 
Communist  bloc.    The  imminent  end  of 
test  ban  negotiations,  the  interminable 
dragging  on  of  disarmament  negotiations 
or  of  negotiations  with  respect  to  super- 
vision  against   surprise    attack    do   not 
seem  to  have  worried  the   Communists 
too  much.    Why  therefore  should  we  be 
in  a  panic  about  seeking  a  "third  way" 
on  Berlin?    The  answer  is  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  so. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  invited  the  Senate  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  length,  and  to  begin  the 
discussion  now.  I  think  that  is  right, 
and  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  courage  in  bringing 
forth  his  proposals,  which  have  been 
stimulating  and  provocative  and  there- 
fore inujorunt  to  the  countrv'.  A  lesser 
man  would  not  have  done  so.  This  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  am  discu.^using  them  to- 
day. I  do  not  agree  with  the  solution 
which  he  suggests,  and  I  think  that  it 
could  be  disastrous.  That  is  entirely' 
aside  from  the  point  that  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  great  service  in  opening 
this  matter  to  discussion. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  of  the  free  wo:-ld  that 
the  United  States  should  stand  upon 
these  principles  on  Berlin: 

First.  We  should  not  accept  a  forced 
solution  or  be  under  pressure  because 
of  Chaii-man  Khrushchev's  deadlines  or 
threats  or  even  the  actuality  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  making  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  the  East  German  Communist  re- 
gime. They  could  do  that.  However, 
they  would  also  have  to  make  it  good. 

Second.  We  should  await  the  outcome 
of  the  elections  in  the  German  Federal 
Republic  in  September  to  permit  the 
German  people  themselves  to  give  a  new 
mandate  as  to  their  wiJ^hes  on  Berlin. 
The  attitude  of  both  parties  is  impor- 
tant so  far  as  Berlin  is  concerred.  As 
I  understand  it.  their  views  are  verj' 
much  the  same,  and  that  they  hope  and 


trust  that  the  Western  World  will  stand 
on  the  present  purpose. 

Third.  We  should  recognize  that  the 
East  German  Communist  regime  is  not 
the  expression  of  the  freely  declared  will 
of  the  people  of  East  Germany. 

Fourth  Neeotiations  on  Berlin  should 
be  based  upon  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many by  free  elections;  the  security  of 
Europe,  both  East  and  West,  including 
a  reunified  Germany;  and  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  Umted  Kingdom. 
France,  and  U.S.S.R.  for  this  result 

Fifth.  The  United  States  should  under 
no  cu-cumstanccs  accept  the  unilateral 
abrogation  of  its  rights  and  the  rights 
of  its  allies  for  continued  and  assured 
access  to  Berlin  and  for  the  unification 
of  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  four- 
power  agreements  made  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

To  indicate  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate 
to  this  effect.  I  am  today  presenting  a 
resolution  on  Germany,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  may  be  made 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t^xt  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewed 
it.s  threats  Xg  Berlin  and  has  issued  a  de- 
mand for  a  solution  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
thereby  continuing  its  pres-^ure  on  the  three 
powers  there:  and 

Whereas  this  ultlmaium  is  in  violation  of 
the  joint  undertakings  of  Great  Britain, 
France  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  World  Wur  II  to  estab- 
lish democratic  government  In  ail  o:  Ger- 
manv,   and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  democratic  rights 
and  free  political  life  exists  vn  Germany  only 
in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the 
Federal   Republic   of   Gemiany,    and 

Whereas  the  United  Suites.  In  concert 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  and  in  agree- 
ment with  West  Germany  has  repeatedly 
reiterated  It*  firm  Intention  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  and 

Whereas  these  three  powers  have.  In  fact. 
at  great  sacnftce  participated  in  the  airlift 
when  Berlin  was  previously  subjected  to 
similar  pres.=ure:  and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United  Stst^s. 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  been  taken 
at  the  re-.-.eated  request  of  the  free  citizens 
of  West  Berlin  and  of  their  freely  elected 
government,   and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  reaffirmed  their  Intention  to  re- 
main part  of  the  free  world  and  to  resist,  at 
whatever  cost  to  them,  any  effort  to  In- 
corporate them  Into  the  East  German  Com- 
munist recime;  and 

Where.is  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  to  be 
viuil  to  Uie  peace,  sufety,  and  freedom  of 
tlie  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Berlin,  in 
whatever  guise,  would  force  not  only  free 
Berlin  but  all  of  Germany  to  seek  a  com- 
promising accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;   and 

Whereafc  the  isolation  and  neutralization 
of  Germany  dema::ided  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  s?uch  accommodation  would  in- 
e-^capablv  make  -.hat  country  a  n-arFhalllng 
ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  under- 
mining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, destroying  the  painstaking  c  instruc- 
tive work  toward  European  unification, 
atomizing  the  European  Continent  once 
again  into  isolau-d  and  indefensible  states, 
and  threatening  the  ultimate  deftructlon  of 
the  liberties  of  the  milllonE  of  Europeans 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom:  and 
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Whereas  the  consequences  of  each  of  these 
developments  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  the  freedom  of  its  people:  Now  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
seek  four  power  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  USSR,  with  the  Gover!.mel;^';  of 
The  German  Federal  Republic  and  the  East 
German  regime  present,  respectively,  in  such 
negotiations,  on  the  means  whereby  a  free 
and  united  Germany  may  be  created  and 
within  it  a  free  and  united  Berlin: 

2.  The  United  States  should,  in  such  nego- 
tiations, seek  means  by  which  the  security 
of  Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may  be 
g^iaranteed; 

3  The  United  States  should  not  accp'  a 
unilateral  abrogation  by  the  USSR  (.:  'h" 
post  World  War  II  agreements  regarding 
access  to  Berlin,  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Berlin,  or  the  reunification  of  Germany  as 
affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  resp<jn- 
sibllities  of  the  Western  Powers; 

4.  The  United  States  should  take  whatever 
measures  may  be  required—  together  if  pos- 
sible, with  FYance  and  the  United  King- 
dom—  to  maintain  access  to  West  Berlin  from 
West  Germany  on  all  the  routes  that  have 
been  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  United  States  for  themselves  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  resolution,  to 
help  erase  any  ambiguity  of  U  S  policy 
on  Berlin  that  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  interpretation  placed  on  Senator 
MANsnELD's  proposal  to  create  a  free 
city  of  Berlin:  or.  for  that  matter, 
that  may  have  been  caused  by  my 
speech  or  the  speech  of  any  ether 
Senator  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject 
I  believe  it  is  a  desirable  time  for  the 
Senate  to  express  itself.  I  have  express- 
ly sought  not  to  put  this  resolution  on 
the  calendar.  It  should  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  have  that  committee  con- 
sider this  very  important  subject. 

I  close  with  these  words  The  .senior 
Senator  from  Montana  has  done  a  great 
service  to  our  country  and  certainly  to 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  the  free  world, 
for  having  had  the  courage  and  the 
patriotism  to  come  forward  with  what  is 
an  important  proposal,  a  provocative 
proposal,  a  very  vital  proposal  as  i5  evi- 
denced by  the  depth  and  intensity  of  my 
owTi  disagreement  with  it.  and  by  the 
amount  of  discussion  which  has  resulted 
throughout  the  world  Knowing  the 
Senator  from  Montana  as  I  do.  I  know 
he  feels  as  strongly  about  his  own  ideas 
as  he  does  about  our  right  to  develop  our 
ideais.  so  that  the  world  may  have  a  com- 
posite of  our  feehriys  on  this  very  vita! 
question. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  matter 
which  IS  present  iii  men  s  mmds  and  in 
men's  hearts,  and  also  in  the  resolution 
of  the  country  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  whom  I  love  and  respect,  in 
emphasizing  to  all  the  people  of  America 
the  seriousness  of  what  we  are  discussing 
today.  This  is  not  a  light  matter  of  high 
IX)licy  in  which  we  are  indulging  as  Sena- 
tors. The  United  States  is  confronted 
here  with  an  obligation  of  a  most  .serious 
character,  which  could  develop  in  the 
most  serious  way,  il  the  Russians  insist 


upon  taking  the  path  which  Khrushchev 
has  already  laid  out. 

Therefoie,  I  close  as  I  began  Not- 
withstanding the  intensity  of  my  dis- 
agreement I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  having  led  us  on  this 
path  where  the  matter  may  be  discussed 
openly,  and  where  the  American  people 
may  have  the  benefit  of  an  open  discus- 
sion of  this  very  serious  situation,  which 
is  .so  portentous  for  our  future  and  for 
the  future  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Mr,  MANSFIEUD  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  kind  comments  and  for 
his  graciousness  and  consideration  in 
sending  me  in  plenty  of  time  an  advance 
copy  of  the  speech  he  has  made  today 
and  of  the  resolution  which  he  has 
submitted. 

If  I  may,  I  most  respectfully  request 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber,  because  I  have  some 
comments  to  make  on  his  speech,  and 
I  have  some  questions  to  ask.  which  I 
believe  should  be  asked  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  m  the  Senate  and  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Europe  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  as  a  whole 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  always 
gracious,  always  thoughtful,  always  con- 
siderate, and  always  aware  of  the  subject 
to  which  he  addresses  himself,  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  contribution  today, 
because  he  has  made  a  real  contribution. 
just  as  he  has  on  previous  occasions,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  speech  I  made  on 
this  subject  in  February  of  1959, 

I  must  disclaim,  however,  any  act  of 
courage  m  advancing  my  proposals,  be- 
cause to  me  it  IS  not  an  act  of  courage 
to  say  what  is  in  one's  mind  and  what 
one  feels  conscientiously.  That  he  takes 
issue  with  the  remarks  which  I  made 
last  Wednesday  is  not  so  important  as 
that  he  has  helped  by  his  remarks  to 
extend  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this 
highly  significant  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  presume,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  much  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment was  stimulated  by  what  I  said  last 
week  and  is  directed  at  specific  aspects 
of  that  statement,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  his 
interpretations  of  that  speech  or  mis- 
interpretations which  have  occurred  or 
might  occur  elsewhere. 

Since  that  is  the  case.  Mr  President. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  indulge  me  so  that  I  may  propound 
a  series  of  questions  which  I  hope  will 
clarify  the  areas  in  which  we  are  in 
agreement  and  those  in  which  we  are 
not  and  which  may  also  help  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  interpretations  or  misin- 
terpretations. 

On  page  2  of  his  statement  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  quotes  accurately 
from  my  si)eech  and  says. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  quite  properly 
defines  the  words  "stand  firm  at  Berlin." 
He  states  [that  Is  the  Senator  from  Montana 
states!  "the  range  of  this  commitment  ex- 
tends from  a  beginning  of  the  words  of  firm- 
ness, to  a  midpoint  of  expenditure  of  Im- 
mense resoiirces  and  enormous  taxes  and 
uther  sacrifires.  to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Nation." 


Then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
adds: 

But  should  that  scare  us? 

Mr  President,  "scare"  is  In  itself  a 
scare  word  It  carries  a  cringing,  cow- 
ardly connotation.  I  ff^el  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  by  its  use.  that 
merely  because  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana described  accurately  the  meaning 
of  the  words  'stand  firm  at  Berlin,"  he 
was  cringing  or  being  cowardly. 

Let  me  repeat  the  quotation  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  accurately 
stated  from  my  speech: 

The  range  of  this  commitment  extends 
from  a  beginning  of  the  words  of  firmness. 
to  a  midpoint  of  expenditure  of  immense 
resources  and  enormous  taxes  and  other 
sacrifices,  to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  the  Nation. 

Let  me  now  change  one  word  in  the 
question  which  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  asks  at  the  end  of  the  quotation 

But  should  that  concern  us? 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  concerns  me  very  deeply 
that  the  great  centers  of  human  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe,  East  and  West,  and  m 
the  United  States,  if  not  throughout 
the  world,  may  be  reduced  to  ruins  and 
tens  of  millions  of  lives,  Americans  and 
others,  may  be  snuffed  out  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  any  commitment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York,  if 
this  does  not  scare  him.  as  I  am  sure 
it  does  not,  does  it  not  concern  him? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  It  deeply  concerns  me, 
as  it  deeply  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  am  concerned  in  exactly  the 
same  words  and  with  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  emotion  and  feeling  as  he  is 
concerned.  I  am  delighted  that  he  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  state  precisely 
what  I  mean. 

What  I  mean  is  that  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  evaluating  the 
reasons,  as  compared  with  the  alterna- 
tives, that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
proposed  to  us.  I  believe  that  the  risk 
is  not  so  great,  or  that,  at  least.  In  eval- 
uating the  risk,  we  should  not  be  so 
greatly  concerned  about  the  risk  as  the 
alternative.  I  used  the  word  'scare  "  be- 
cause of  the  awful,  and  quite  properly 
awful,  alternative  which  is  presented, 
should  there  be  a  conflict. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  alternative 
which  is  presented  leads  us  down  a  road 
which  is  more  likely  to  end  in  conflict 
and  the  very  holocaust  which  the  Sena- 
tor suggests. 

I  feel  that  way  as  sincerely  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  feels  precisely 
the  other  way — 180  degrees  the  other 
way.  What  I  was  trying  to  convey  was 
not  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  was 
scared  or  that  I  was  .scared,  or  that  there 
was  any  thought  of  cringing,  or  that  the 
Senator  was  trying  to  scare  us.  I  was 
trying  to  compare  the  risks  which  we 
would  be  accepting. 

I  agree  that  there  is  the  risk,  and  I 
join  witl)  the  Senator  in  pointing  out  to 
the  American  people  that  there  is  this 
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awful  rLsk;  nonethele.=is.  I  feel  that  the 
alternative  which  the  Senator  presented 
to  us  was  less  de.slrable  und*'r  those  cir- 
cumstances and  was  more  likely  to  lead 
us  afoul  of  the  risk  tiian  standing  where 
we  are.  at  least  at  ihis  time,  on  Berlin. 
as  I  ret'ommend  doir.g. 

Again,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  given  me  to 
make  that  viewpoint  as  pinpointed  and 
as  crystal  clear  as  language  can  make  it. 
I  was  only  thinking  of  the  balancing  of 
alternatives,  wiule  joining  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  alternative  that  we  would 
inin  a  ri.'^k 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
appreciate  the  reply  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  ask  him  to  keep  in  mind 
during  the  course  of  our  colloquy  his 
statement  about  our  being  180  apart  in 
exactly   the  opposite  direction 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  read  my  ."ipferh  carefully  Does  he 
recall  the  statement  In  that  speech "': 

We  prove  our  c<jurt.ge.  our  steadfastness, 
our  determination  when  we  Insist,  as  Insist 
we  must  with  all  that  Insistence  Implies, 
that  we  shall  not  permit  the  Russians  or  any- 
one else  to  dictate  imllaterally  the  terms 
under  wlilch  this  Nation  and  Its  Allies  shall 
discharge  the  respoitilbllllles  in  the  wake 
of   World  War  II. 

Does  that  stiggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  advocating  some  kind  of  re- 
treat at  Berlin  If  the  chips  eventually 
go  down  and  no  satisfactory  and  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  present  situ- 
ation can  be  found?  Does  that  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  does  not 
recognize,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  "there  are  even 
worse  alternatives  to  danger — for  ex- 
ample, the  alternative  of  defeat?" 

Mr  J.*i"\riTS  Since  I  am  a  lawyer,  and 
I  icipecl  an  answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  my 
answer  is  decidedly  "No."  In  other  words. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
fully  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  determined  stand 
unless  there  was  a  resolution  of  the  issue 
by  agreement.  When  I  said  that  we  were 
apart  on  alternatives.  I  had  in  mind  the 
actual  suggestion  or  recommendation  or 
proposal — whatever  word  one  wishes  to 
use — made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
In  this  respect,  if  I  may  pinpoint  it,  be- 
cause the  Senator,  as  usual,  is  being  very 
helpful  in  this  regard.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  recommended  negotia- 
tions for  a  free  city  of  all  Berlin.  I  have 
stated  that  at  this  time  negotiations  for 
a  free  city  of  all  Berlin,  or  at  least  nego- 
tiations beyound  the  relatively  modest 
limitations  which  I  have  described, 
would  be  most  Inopportune. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  so  well 
knows  from  his  vast  experience,  a  policy 
is  aU?o  a  policy  if  one  takes  the  position 
that  he  will  not  negotiate  upon  a  certain 
pround  because  he  cannot  yield  upon 
that  proimd.  There  Is  no  point  in  ne- 
gotiating on  ground  on  which  one  can- 
not yield. 

I  say  we  are  not  apart  at  least  as  to 
our  commitments.  I  say  we  are  not 
apart  in  that  we  have  not  found  a  policy 
with  respect  to  Berlin.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  In  Issue.  I  think  we  are  apart 
on  the  question  whether  we  should  or 


should  not  negotiate  on  the  issue  of  a 
free  city  for  all  of  Berlin,  on  whch  I 
believe  we  are  diametrically  apart. 

Just  as  I  tiunk  I  understand  s">me- 
tiung  about  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  so  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  .state,  in  a  wore,  my 
owm  ba^ic  view  of  our  present  situation 
with  respect  to  Khrushchev.  I  believe 
Khrushchev  thinks  right  now  that  he  has 
us  over  a  barrel :  that  he  is  very  strong ; 
that  the  Soviets  aie  away  ahead  of  us; 
and  that  he  can  treat  us  in  a  rather 
cavalier  way.    That  is  his  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  negotiations  i.nder 
tliose  circimistances  for  so  momentous 
an  end  as  the  resolution  of  the  situUion 
concerning  Berlin  are  likely  to  bt  not 
only  fruitless  but  are  likely  to  be:ome 
fruitless. 

As  I  stated  with  respect  to  the  West- 
em  German  elections,  it  seems  to  me 
that  thLs  is  the  time  when  we  .shall  have 
to  demonstrate  tiie  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion, not  by  words  not  simply  by  .'^lying 
how  strong  we  are.  bui  by  integrating 
the  free  world. 

As  I  see  it.  if  I  were  the  top  general 
in  this  operation.  I  would  now  be  diiving 
forward  m  all  the  thmgs  the  Senator 
from  Montana  believes  in  as  completely 
as  I  do.  whether  it  be  the  OECD  or  a 
closer  knitting  toupther  of  NATO,  in 
terms  of  France,  or  the  effort  to  develop 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America  with  the  aid  of  Europe,  which 
I  think  we  should  have  m  niany  other 
areas  I  would  be  driving  forward  for 
the  integration  of  the  free  world.  I 
would  not  get  off,  right  now.  at  the  sta- 
tion of  negotiation  with  Khiushcl,e\  on 
a  free  city  of  Berlin,  or  anything  else. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  in  which 
we  can  effectuate  the  best  of  oiu  pur- 
poses in  terms  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  always  useful  to  know  the  basis 
for  a  man's  thinking.  I  state  it  quite 
frankly. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  The  Senator  from 
New  York  i.s  always  frank.  He  said  if 
he  were  the  general,  he  would  do  this. 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  I  can  speak 
only  as  a  private,  first  class.  Tliat  is  the 
only  rank  I  ever  achieved  m  the  service. 
I  am  quite  proud  of  it.  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  turn  now  to  another  aspect  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  noted 
the  speeches  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  February  1959.  anc  last 
week,  and  adds; 

The  one  essential  difference  which  points 
to  an  even  greater  danger  now  from  the  sug- 
gestion by  Senator  Mansfield  Is  In  the  fact 
that  this  proposal  Is  made  on  the  eve  of  an 
election   campalgii  In  West   Germany. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gesting tliat  tlie  Senator  from  Montana 
should  not  speak  his  mind  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  G(  rman 
politics? 

Is  the  Senator  from  Now  York  aware 
that  both  principal  West  German  par- 
ties taken  substantially  tlie  same  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  Berlin — both 
Mr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Brandt? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree  with  that  statemer.t  and 
would  understand  that  position,  and 
certainly  would   not   say   that   because 


an  election  was  going  on  in  another 
country,  when  time  was  of  the  essence. 

a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  m  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  not  have  the  right, 
the  opportumty.  and  the  privilege  to 
speak  his  ov.n  mind. 

If  the  answer  to  that  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, what  adverse  effect  in  Germany 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  an- 
ticipate from  rt  marks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  m  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States?  Will  they  help  Mr. 
Adenauer  or  Mr  Brandt?  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  tliey  can  hardly  help  the 
Communist.':;  m  West  Germany,  since 
that  parly  is  illegal. 

Mr.  JA"VITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Met- 
CALF  m  tlie  chair  t.  Etoes  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  M.^NSFIEIJD  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS  I  was  not  talking  about 
I. he  St  nator'.s  word.'',  much  as  I  re.spect 
them,  and  much  as  I  admire  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Instead.  I  was 
talking  about  adopting  the  Senator's 
suggestion  or  if  a  dozen  of  tlie  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  ."supported  the 
Senator's  suggestion,  rather  than  took 
the  other  F>osition.  I  believe  that  could 
liave  a  material  effect  on  the  West  Ger- 
man election  campaign. 

Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  I  noted— although  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  my  prepared  lemarks.  and  thus 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Montana  was 
not  aware  of  thi.s — that  it  i?  a  fact  that, 
as  of  now.  both  the  German  parties — 
both  the  party  headed  by  W.lly  Brandt 
and  the  party  headed  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer— take  the  same  position  on 
Berlin.  I  {X>:nted  out  that  with  the  un- 
certainties of  German  pohtics  being 
what  they  are.  one  would  not  know  w  hat 
would  happen  in  a  German  election  if  we 
gave  what  I  called  in  1959  "the  word" 
that  we  were  cavine  in  en  Berlin — which 
would  be  my  construction  of  the  Sen- 
ators suggestion.  I  could  be  mistaken, 
of  course:  but.  nonetheless  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that 
is  my  view.  And  in  that  re-^pect.  I  think 
it  could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
German  election. 

Mr  ^!ANSFIELD  Now  let  me  turn 
to  another  aspect  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  noted 
that— 

The  whole  difference  in  thinking  between 
people  like  myself  and  Senator  MANsrrrLD 
is  this:  "Shftn  It  be  the  aim  and  objective 
of  the  frep  world  to  struggle  for  a  unified 
Germany  or  shall  the  free  world  accept  a 
divided  Germany?" 

There  are  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
particular  difference  is  accurately  stated. 

The  question  is  not  ".shall."  but  "how" 
shall  the  free  world  struggle  for  a  uni- 
fied Germany. 

I  submit  that  we  have  struggled  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  in  the  fashion  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  we  have  spent  public  funds  far  in 
excess  of  $1.5  billion  in  the  city  of  Berlin 
alone.  On  this  point.  I  must  ask  the 
Senator    from    New    Y'ork    whether    he 
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unity    of    Germany    is    any 
than  It  was   15  or   16  years 


Ger- 

than 


It  is 

West 

a  suc- 

has  a 


thinks  the 
closer  now 
ago 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wish  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  he  asks  them? 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes 

Mr  JAVITS  I  do  believe  that 
many  is  closer  to  unification  now 
It  was  15  or  16  years  ago. 

Mr   MANSFIELD      Why^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  state  why. 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
Germany  is  prosperous,  has  mad*^ 
cess  as  a  democratic  state  and 
strong  government  which  generally  is 
supported  by  its  people:  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  constitute  absolutely 
unbelievable  differences  between  the 
situation  now  and  the  situation  15  or 
16  years  ago;  second — and  also  very  im- 
portant— a  great  segment  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  to  wit.  48  million  of  them, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Western  World, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  entire  world,  as  re- 
spectable citizens,  and  this,  too,  in  terms 
of  what  the  East  Germans  seek,  repre- 
sents a  very  major  difference  between 
their  position  today  and  their  position 
16  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  two 
enormous  contributions  toward  the  ulti- 
mate unification  of  Germany 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  a  great  deal  more  optimiitic 
than  I  am  and,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
more  optimistic  than  most  people  are, 
because  I  noticed  that  he  confined  his 
remarks  to  West  Germany  alone,  and 
brought  in  East  Germany  only  inciden- 
tally. He  did  not  bring  out  thf  fact  thai 
Khrushchev  has  stated  four  or  five  times, 
and  has  stated  it  this  time  with  a  dead- 
line, that  he  expects  to  get  out  of  East 
Berlin,  so  that  control  of  the  city  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Pankow  govern- 
ment, even  though  a  symbolic  segment 
of  allied  troops,  including  Soviet  soldiers. 
would  be  retained  there. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
think  that  the  expenditure  of  a  few- 
more  bilhons,  some  lives,  or,  finally,  a 
nuclear  war  would  bring  about  a  unifi- 
cation of  Germany?  Or  is  the  Senator 
from  New  York  so  sanguine  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  progress  made  over  the  past 
16  years,  he  believes  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  waiting  a  few  more  years  in  order  to 
have  this  much-desired  and  much- 
needed — in  my  opmion^imification 
brought  about:' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
not  sanguine  as  to  the  time,  I  am  only 
discussing  whether  conditions  now  are 
more  promising  than  they  were  16  years 
ago.  I  think  they  are  more  promising 
now. 

But  as  to  th.e  time,  it  may  take  several 
more  decades  to  do  anything  about  the 
unification  of  Germany.       .^ 

As  regards  our  entire  concept  and 
policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  our  people 
have  to  gird  them,selves  for  this  eventu- 
ality, because  agam — inasmuch  as  we 
have  been  discussing  the  spendme  of 
money  aiid  foreign  aid — we  are  vei-y 
much  interested  in  what  we  spend ;  and 
I  could   not   agree  more.     But   we   also 


must  consider  what  we  have  to  spend  it 
for  If  the  free  world  is  growing,  develop- 
lni,^  and  producing  more,  althouuh  we 
may  have,  certainly,  to  invest  more 
money  in  the  situation  that  Berlin  is  in 
right  now.  :t  may  be  a  very  good  invest- 
ment: and  I  think  it  is. 

For  example,  let  us  think  what  it  would 
m*^an  to  Khrushchev  if  he  had  the  kind 
of  demonst  'Htion  laboratory  for  commu- 
nism that  we  have  for  freedom,  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  Iron 
Curtain,  It  seems  to  me  he  would  not 
be  worried  whether  he  spent  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  for  that.  So 
we  .should  not  be  worried  about  it.  and 
that  shoidd  not  be  a  reason  for  our 
adopting  the  stated  alternative,  which  in 
my  opinion  could  only  lead  us  'down  the 
drain"  in  respect  to  this  situation. 

Of  course  I  can  understand  why  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  all  others 
would  be  very  unhappy  about  the  fact 
that  16  years  have  passed:  but  I  have 
made  the  point  as  to  why  I  believe  uni- 
fication IS  now  in  a  better  frame  of 
reference 

But  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  these 
are  not  the  major  F>oints  for  negotiation; 
we  are  not  getting  anywhere  in  that  re- 
spect. Nevertheless,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  lone  struggle,  of  which  this  is  a  phase; 
and  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  key  phases, 
because  what  we  do  in  Berlin,  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
and  as  it  relates  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
will  be  the  key  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
our  fortitude  in  respect  to  all  other 
phases  of  this  matter.  If  we  display 
fortitude  in  regard  to  Berlin,  the  world 
will,  in  the  final  analysis,  know  that  we 
can  be  relied  on,  and  thus  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  with  us.  But  if  we  did  not 
display  fortitude  in  regard  to  Berlin.  I 
fear  that  we  would  lose  the  confidence 
and  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  basis  of  my  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  point,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  notes  that  "the 
Man.sfield  speech  proposes  that  we  ac- 
cept a  divided  Germany.  ' 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  means 
by  that,  formal  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many, I  must  respectfully  request  that 
he  point  out  where  m  my  speech  that  is 
suggested.  And  if  he  does  not  mean 
recognition,  then  I  must  a.sk  what  he 
does  mean.  What  is  implied  in  this 
speech  that  does  not  already  exist  and 
has  existed  for  a  decade  or  more,  except 
that  East  Berlin  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  and,  along 
with  West  Berlin,  placed  under  interna- 
tional control  until  such  time  as  Ger- 
many achieves  unification? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  I  differ  so  sharp- 
ly is  that  if  a  "free  city  '  were  made  of 
West  Berlin,  under  the  conditions  the 
Senator  has  specified,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  all  of  Berlin  would  be  a 
Communist  city  thoroughly  incorporated 
into  East  Germany. 

What  I  had  in  mind  to  say — although, 
of  cour.se.  words  are  always  inartistic — 
is  that  by  no  means  do  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator waiits  a  divided  Germany. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  recognition  of 
Ea,^t  Germany. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  of  that,  too. 
And  if  the  Senator  did  not  think  so.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  have  made  the 
speech.  I  am  rather  well  acquainted 
with  what  the  Senator  thinks 

But  regardless  of  whatever  connota- 
tion may  be  placed  on  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  ret^ardless 
of  whatever  he  may  think.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  believe  the  "free  city"  concept 
would  lead  to  precisely  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  does  not  want,  any 
more  than  it  is  what  I  want ,  and  that  is 
w  hy  I  made  the  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Now,  Mr  President, 
I  come  to  still  another  matter  raised  in 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  This  refers  to  my  role  as  majority 
leader. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  se- 
riously believe  that  Bonn,  London,  Paris, 
or  even  Moscow,  are  so  ignorant  of  our 
system  of  government  that  Uiey  do  not 
recognize  that  a  Senator  is  first  of  all 
a  Senator  and  has  certain  obligations  in 
that  role  distinct  from  those  which  he 
may  play  in  the  conduct  of  the  Senate's 
business?  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  seriously  believe  that  this  Nation 
and  other  nations  will  pay  less  attention 
to  the  speech  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  making  than  they  did 
to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? Lf  there  is  any  real  doubt  on  tliis 
score,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  clear  it  up.  for  the  President's 
prerogatives  do  not  extend  into  this 
body.  I  shall  clear  it  up  myself.  I  have 
already  tried  to  do  that.  I  will  do  it 
once  more  by  emphasizing  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  be  listened  to.  both  at  hcnne  and 
abroad,  at  the  very  least,  with  just  as 
much  attention  as  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  or  any  other 
Senator. 

There  is  only  one  final  point  which  I 
wish  to  clarify  with  resp>ect  to  the  speech 
which  the  Senate  has  just  heard  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 

The  Senator  from  New  York  states: 

It  l8  rreely  predicted  and  quite  properly 
that  if  we  accept  this  proposal  for  a  free 
city  of  Berlin,  all  of  Berlin  would  be  Com- 
munist within  6  months — and  Germany 
would  remain  forever  divided. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
small  garrisons  in  West  Berlin  alone  de- 
fend the  city,  or  would  he  say  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  States.  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  backed  by 
NATO,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  symbol  that  is  our  force  is 
known  to  the  world  to  be  a  core  for  all 
our  resources  to  back  it  up.  I  had  no 
doubt  that,  certainly,  the  few  thousand 
men  we  have  there  did  not  represent  the 
defense  of  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 
What  I  had  in  mind  to  point  out  was 
what,  in  my  view,  would  happen,  and  I 
gave  the  analogy  of  Danzig  I  have 
spoken  to  people  who  had  escaped  from 
Nazi  Germany  and  who  had  pronounced 
views.    I  thought  if  we  got  into  the  nee 
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city  concept,  the  free  city  would  not  last, 
and  it  would  speedily  be  incorporated 
into  Commimist  Germany,  notwith- 
standing any  guarantees;  that  our  guar- 
antees would  suffer  in  the  same  way  they 
are  suffering  now  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  guarantees. 

The  fact  is  that  possession  is  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  law  in  terms  of 
international  affairs,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  m  with  force. 

It  was  my  view  that  the  country  is  in 
a  better  position  now  than  it  would  be 
if  we  got  into  negotiations  as  a  result  of 
which  West  Berlin  would  be  a  free  city. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Not  West  Berlin- 
all  Berlin, 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Yes.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  made  that  very  clear. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, because  the  Senator  apparently  is 
coming  to  the  terminal  point  of  the  in- 
terrogation, there  is  no  sure  science 
about  this.  The  most  we  can  do  is  do 
what  we  can  to  understand  it  by  the 
dynamics  of  the  present  situation  and  by 
analogy. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
said  something  that  to  me  was  very  in- 
teresting. He  spoke  of  a  great  news- 
paper editor.  He  had  asked  him.  "What 
is  the  qualification  of  a  topflight  news- 
paperman?"   This  great  editor  had  said: 

Read  history,  read  history,  read  history, 
read  history     That  Is  the  best  qual'.ficatlon 

Really,  that  Is  what  we  are  doing  here, 
both  in  terms  of  the  past,  in  another 
totalitarian  era.  and  in  terms  of  con- 
temporaneous events,  which  I  read  in 
terms  of  their  connotations,  and  view 
the  free  city  concept  differently  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

That  is  really  our  mam  point.  I  see 
in  It  the  basis  for  East  Germany  getting 
everything  the  Russians  wanted  to  get 
for  East  Berlin,  therefore  making  per- 
manent that  the  Neisse-Odcr  line  is  the 
end  of  the  road:  that  what  was  the  most 
advanced  and  hopeful  position  for  the 
nations  of  Europ«'  has  gone  down  the 
drain,  and  only  thereby  fortified  the  bal- 
ance against  us,  rather  than  the  othei 
way. 

I  say.  notwithstanding  the  risk,  which 
I  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  agree 
is  there,  the  risk  must  be  taken,  because 
the  alternative  the  Senator  proposes  is 
too  dire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  advocated  was 
not  the  weakening  of  these  guarantees. 
but  an  extension  of  them  to  all  Berhn 
if  it  were  made  into  a  free  city? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  of  course.  I  was  aware 
of  that. 

To  me,  the  analogy  goes  to  other  places 
where  we  have  had  guarantees,  where 
the  Communists  are  in  a  position  to 
get  in.  and  will  put  us  in  the  situation 
where  the  guarantees  are  still  guaran- 
tees, but  the  balance  of  the  worth  of 
taking  more  risk  is  more  the  other  way 
than  it  is  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  MAN^PTELD,  Except  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  in  a  position  to  go  in,  and 


the  present  situation  is  not  to  have  them 
leave  East  Berlin,  which  is  the  western- 
most pxjrtion  into  which  the  Communists 
have  penetrated  at  the  present  time: 
the  present  position  is  to  have  th(  m  to 
stay  there. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  wiJ  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Again.  I  am  speaking 
as  a  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Mo:.:itana 
about  the  importance  of  my  views. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  They  are  impor- 
Unt 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  the  world  will 
attach  even  more  importance  to  the 
words  of  the  majority  leader,  deeply  as 
I  feel  about  my  own  views.  For  me.  I 
do  not  see  that  we  have  any  eligibility 
to  say  to  the  Communists.  "You  must 
stay  in  East  Berlin  or  in  East  GeiEiany. " 
They  can  pull  out  if  they  want  to.  They 
may  be  violating  agreements.  There 
may  be  debatable  legal  subjects.  But  it 
IS  tiie  old  story  which  lawyers  will  .ilways 
remind  us  of.  There  is  an  old  case, 
called  Lumley  against  Wagner,  which 
settled  a  question  in  the  old  Ilnglish 
law.  The  case  involved  Covent  Gardens, 
which  had  a  contract  with  a  singer.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  the  court  that  con- 
tracts with  singers  cannot  be  enforced, 
because  singers  could  sing  off  kty.  and 
they  could  not  be  forced  to  sing  co:.-rect!y. 
but  they  could  be  prevented  from  .singing 
for  somebody  else. 

So  far  as  the  Russians  are  concerned, 
they  can  get  out  of  E:ast  Germany  or  East 
Berlm.  There  is  little  we  can  do  about 
it.  But  it  is  a  different  thing,  when  we 
have  not  taken  our  position  on  a  free 
city  or  pulled  out  our  token  forces  or 
token  authority,  when  we  depend  upon 
the  precedent  of  the  airlift  in  1948.  and 
when,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  we  change 
the  whole  situation  and  have  a  free  city 
government,  with  its  own  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  Ru.ssians  and  the  East 
German  regime,  and  when  the  East  Ger- 
main regime  has  been  recognize<i  by  us 
in  a  legal  sense.  I  think  the  whole  sit- 
uation is  radically  different  in  U'rms  of 
our  staying  there  and  defendi;ig  and 
maintaining  our  position,  and  I  tliink  an 
analogy  is  what  has  happened  in  Laos. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  is  saying  we  want 
them  out  of  East  Berlin,  We  want 
them  out  of  Laos.  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land, and  other  countries.  We  want  the 
30  divisions  in  East  Germany  withdrawn 
beyond  the  Oder-Neisse.  The  only  place 
we  do  not  want  them  to  pull  out  of  is 
East  Berlin.    We  want  them  to  stay. 

The  entire  city,  I  may  say.  would  be 
guaranteed  under  what  I  have  suggested 
as  It  really  is  now.  with  the  addition  of 
the  whole  weight  of  world  opinion  if  its 
status  were  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
has  been  most  fruitful,  educational,  and 
worthwhile,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
again  for  joining  in  this  discussion.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  intellect,  of  great  abil- 
ity and  of  great  integrity.  I  shall  study 
his  speech  carefully  even  as  I  have  read 


it  with  interest.  Some  of  his  proposals 
are  not  too  different  from  those  which  I 
suggested  in  February  1959  and  which, 
indeed,  were  pursued  at  Geneva  in  1959. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  performed  a  service  by 
reducing  his  thoughts  to  the  form  of  a 
resolution.  It  desenes  every  considera- 
tion. I  wish  to  study  his  proposals  most 
carefully,  even  as  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  wan:  to  do  the  same. 
At  first  reading,  it  seems  to  contam  much 
merit  along  the  lines  that  negotiations 
were  proceeding  between  the  previous 
administration  and  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
til they  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt 
by  the  ill-fated  Paris  Conference  after 
the  ill-fated  U-2  incident. 

Again  I  thank  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
league will  yield  I  should  like  to  recipro- 
cate fully  his  very  warm  and  most  gra- 
cious statements,  and  state  my  respects 
and  regard  for  him.  I.  too.  feel  that  by 
taking  the  interest  which  he  has  taken 
in  reading  my  speech  and  asking  these 
questions  he  has  help>ed  me  to  refine  and 
present  my  thesis  even  better  than  I 
should  have  been  able  to  do  it  unilater- 
ally.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways kind. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *H.R.  7446'  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  under  the  verv" 
able  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  action  H  R. 
7446  without  amendment 

The  committee  report  analyzes  our 
budget  situation  and  expresses  the  need 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  rates 
on  coiTwrate  and  excise  taxes. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  discuss 
very  frankly  the  continuance  of  some  of 
our  excise  taxes,  particularly  these  excise 
taxes  that  were  enacted  for  war  revenue 
and  have  been  classed  as  temporary 
taxes. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  is  no  time 
to  repeal  an.v  taxes,  but  that  same  state- 
ment has  been  made  year  in  and  year  out 
since  the  enactment  of  these  World  War 
II  taxes. 

These  excise  taxes  and  luxury  taxes 
were  imposed  to  help  pay  for  the  war 
effort.  The  implied  promise  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  office  then  and  the  Con- 
gress was  that  as  soon  as  the  emergency 
ended,  the  taxes  would  end.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Congress  has  not  acted  on 
the  repeal  of  any  excise  taxes  since 
World  War  II.  We  have  removed  the 
cabaret  tax.  the  tax  on  the  employment 
of  entertainei-s.  the  motorcycle  excise 
lax.  the  tax  on  the  motion  picture  indus- 
tr>'  and  the  tax  on  the  transpoitation 
of  property. 
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I  believe  there  are  two  excise  tax  bur- 
dens that  should  be  removed  this  year, 
namely,  the  excise  tax  on  communica- 
tions service  and  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  persons.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  on  April  12  I  in- 
troduced S.  1550,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons  and  S.  1551, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service. 

These  communications  taxes  were  en- 
acted to  discourage  the  use  of  communi- 
cations facilities  during  the  World  War 
n  period. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  was  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  local  telephone  serv- 
ice in  1941.  In  1951  the  tax  on  electricity 
was  repealed,  leaving  the  telephone  tax 
as  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  Federal 
tax  books  applying  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  four  essential  household  utilities; 
water,  gas,  electricity  and  telephone. 

Today  telephone  service  is  supplied 
to  approximately  40  million  American 
homes  and  to  more  than  6  million  busi- 
ness establishnients.  Every  month  these 
individuals  and  businesses  are  reminded 
that  they  are  still  paying  emergency  war- 
time taxes,  and  it  occur.s  to  me  it  is  time 
this  tax  was  removed. 

The  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
is  anotlier  one  of  our  wariime  taxes  that, 
m  my  opinion,  should  be  repealed.  The 
reasons  for  this  tax  have  completely  dis- 
appeared and  everyone  must  agree  that 
our  transportation  industry  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulty. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  we  siiould  con- 
tinue a  tax  designed  to  discourage  travel 
when  we  are  seeking  means  of  strength- 
ening our  economy  and  of  encouraging 
the  development  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

The  present  administration  is  urging 
the  approval  of  bills,  and  Congress  has 
passed  bills  which  require  the  appro- 
priation of  and  spe:iding  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  expand  economic 
growth  and  to  relieve  unemployment. 

It  IS  my  contention  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  vote  money  into  the  hands  of 
our  American  citizens  for  economic  im- 
provement, it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  let 
them  keep  some  of  the  money  they  al- 
ready have.  In  other  words.  inst<:'art  of 
the  Government  taking  the  money  away 
from  the  citizens  through  taxes,  let  them 
keep  that  money  and  spend  it  in  order 
to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of 
both  themselves  and  our  Nation. 

It  IS  generally  agreed  tiiat  there  is  no 
more  effective  way  of  expanding  a  na- 
tion's economy  than  a  tax  reduction. 
Now.  I  realize  that  the  elimination  of  the 
excise  tax  on  these  tv,o  items  I  have 
mentioned  will  not  bring  a  substantial 
improvement  m  the  economic  condition 
of  our  Nation,  but  it  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic stimulant. 

Many  of  these  excise  taxes  have  been 
listed  as  luxury  taxes,  but  ceitamly  that 
cannot  be  said  of  t.he  telephone  tax.  The 
mildest  thing  one  can  say  about  the  tele- 
phone tax  is  that  it  is  a  nuisance  tax: 
and,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  a  monthly 
reminder  to  our  citizens  that  they  are 
still  paying  what  was  suppOvSed  to  have 
been  a  temporary  wartime  tax 


In  the  business  world  of  today  a  tele- 
phone carmot  be  considered  a  luxury. 
It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  normal  office 
equipment  found  in  any  store  or  office. 
The  telephone  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  business  transactions  of 
day-to-day  operations. 

The  telephone  is  also  a  necessity  on  the 
farms  of  this  Nation.  It  has  meant  a 
tremendous  saving  of  time  and  effort  by 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  who  live  far 
from  town,  far  from  their  markets,  and 
far  from  their  sources  of  supply.  The 
daily  operation  of  a  modern  farm  could 
not  be  possible  without  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

In  the  millions  of  American  homes 
where  telephones  have  been  installed, 
they  have  become  a  necessity  rather  than 
a  luxury.  They  save  time  and,  in  many 
cases,  make  it  possible  for  the  normal  op- 
eration of  the  home  to  run  smoothly. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  telephone  is 
a  real  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  It  Is 
ridiculous,  therefore,  to  impose  a  luxury 
tax  on  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the 
passenger  excise  tax  is  justified  for  the 
reason,  first,  that  the  original  justifica- 
tion for  the  tax  no  Icnger  exists:  second, 
that  continuation  of  the  tax  is  discrimi- 
natory: third,  that  the  tax  stifles  the 
natural  growth  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry; and,  fourth,  that  the  rep>eal  of 
the  tax  would  stimulate  economic  activ- 
ity, help  to  relieve  unemplojnnent.  and. 
over  the  long  run.  increase  rather  than 
decrease  Government  revenues. 

Information  has  t>een  furnished  me 
that  m  fiscal  year  1960,  revenue  from  the 
passenger  tax  totaled  $255.5  million,  and 
it  is  argu'Ki  that  the  Treasury  cannot 
afford  a  revenue  loss  of  that  magnitude. 
The  answer  to  the  argument  is  that  re- 
peal of  this  tax  would  not  involve  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  that  magnitude. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
of  the  $255.5  million  passenger  tax  reve- 
nue, $119  million  is  revenue  from  busi- 
ness travel.  The  expense  of  business 
travel  is  tax -deductible.  Assuming  that 
the  travelers  were  in  the  50-percent  tax 
bracket — and  most  business  travelers  are 
employees  of  corporations  in  the  52- 
percent  bracket — this  would  mean  a  $60 
million  income  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  brings  the  reve- 
nue loss  on  repeal  of  the  passenger  tax 
down  to  $195  million. 

Repeal  of  the  10-percent  passenger 
tax  would  unquestionably  result  in  an 
increase  in  taxable  income  to  the  car- 
riers by  rea.son  of,  first,  stimulation  of 
more  use  of  public  carriers,  or  second, 
substitution  of  fare  increases  for  the  ex- 
cise tax.  or  third,  some  combination  of 
both.  If  we  assume  that  the  increase  In 
gross  income  would  be  5  percent  and 
the  increased  cost  of  carrying  the  addi- 
tional passengers  would  be  10  percent. 
the  increase  in  taxable  income  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$117  5  million.  At  an  average  income 
tax  rate  of  50  percent,  this  would  yield 
the  Federal  Treasury  an  additional 
$58  7  million  in  revenue.  This  reduces 
the  estimate  of  loss  of  revenue  from  re- 
peal to  $136.3  million. 


The  cost  which  the  carriers  bear  In 
the  collection  of  the  passenger  taxes  are 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 
These  costs  average  about  $12  million  a 
year.  Elimination  of  this  deduction 
would  increase  revenue  from  the  income 
tax  by  about  $5  2  million.  It  has  also 
been  estimated  that  repeal  would  re- 
duce the  Government  subsidies  to  which 
certain  carriers  are  entitled  by  approxi- 
mately $2  4  million.  These  two  items 
reduce  the  repeal  revenue  loss  estimate 
to  $128.7  million. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  subject 
should  receive  further  study,  particularly 
as  we  deal  with  the  transportation  tax. 
The  Senate  committee  repwrt  contains  a 
quotation  from  the  rec>ort  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as 
follows: 

Your  conunlttee's  bill  would  continue  for 
another  year  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons.  No  action  Is  taken  In  the  bill 
on  the  proposal  to  tax  aviation  fuel.  The 
public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Cofnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  these  proposals  de- 
veloped Information  that  Indicated  further 
stvidy  should  be  made  of  the  Impact  of  the 
traivsportatlon  tax  on  the  transportation 
Industry  and  of  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
aviation  fuel  tax  on  the  airline  segment  of 
that  industry.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  directed  svich  a  study  by  the  Interested 
executive  departments  and  agencies  relative 
to  the  consequence  of  these  taxing  pro- 
posals on  the  transportation  Industry  in 
general  and  the  airlines  industry  in  partic- 
ular Insofar  as  the  aviation  fuels  tax  is 
concerned.  It  is  ex(>ect«d  that  In  preparing 
this  report  representatives  of  the  Industry 
win  be  consulted  and  given  ample  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  view  of  the  recognized  Importance 
of  this  problem  and  the  administration's 
concern  that  the  civil  aviation  IndUBtrj- 
be  required  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  and  Improving  the  Fed- 
eral airways  system.  It  is  expected  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  exp>edite  thl« 
study  and  that  a  report  will  be  made  to  your 
committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  assured 
your  committee  that  such  a  report  will  be 
made  and  that,  in  fact,  the  necessary  study 
has  already  begun. 

The  only  comment  I  care  to  make  on 
that  point  is  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  study  has  been  proposed,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  responsibility  It  would 
be  to  study  the  problem  of  the  railroads, 
the  bus  hnes.  auid  transportation  in  gen- 
eral is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  CAB,  has  the  responsibility  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  keep  on  top 
of  problems  in  these  particular  fields  It 
is  my  understanding  that  both  those 
agencies  have  been  studying  the  problem 
as  it  lies  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
they  have  come  forth  with  a  recommen- 
dation. Thpir  recommendation  Is  that 
the  10-percent  tax  about  which  we  are 
talking  today  should  be  repealed. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  study 
should  be  made.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand why  a  study  might  well  be  made 
as  to  the  tax  on  aviation  gasoline  for 
the  construction  of  airfields,  but  that  is 
a  different  problem. 

I  now  quote  from  a  report  of  the 
Treasury    Department,    In    which    they 
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stated,  in   1947.  speaking  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  passenger  tax : 

The  prewar  history  of  railroad  rates  Indi- 
cates that  coach  travel  is  rather  sensitive 
to  changes  in  passenger  fares.  Accordingly, 
under  normal  conditions,  the  profits  of  rail- 
roads may  be  affected  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax.  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs  a  small  decrease  in  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  ImpKM-tant  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  operations. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  repeal  of 
the  10-percent  passenger  tax  will  serve 
as  the  sole  remedy  for  the  passenger 
deficit  on  our  Nations  railroads.  I  do 
contend,  however,  that  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  and  aid  immeasurably  in 
securing  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  which  is  sorely  needed 
by  the  Nation's  railroads  in  their  battle 
for  economic  survival.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  World 
War  II  we  relied  upon  the  Nations  rail- 
roads for  97  percent  of  all  organized  mili- 
tary travel  needs.  Today  the  future  of 
the  railroad  industry  is  threatened  by 
operating  deficits  of  over  $700  million  a 
year. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
for  rep>eal  of  the  excise  tax  on  pas- 
sengers is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  Railroad 
Passenger  Train  Deficit,  May  18,  1959: 

The  excise  tax  on  passengers  was  designed 
primarily  to  discourage  unnecessary  war- 
time travel  and  only  secondarily  as  a  rcve- 
nvie  measure.  Obviously  the  reasons  for  Its 
imposition  no  longer  exist  More  Important, 
however,  it  Is  harmful  to  our  transportation 
system  and  Is  highly  discriminatory. 

Without  repeating  all  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  the  repeal  of  the  transportation 
tax.  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  having 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  p>assenger  train 
service  of  the  railroads  Since  the  tax  on 
passenger  travel  tends  to  discourage  the 
public  from  using  common  carriers,  it 
thereby  aggravates  the  ever-mounting  pas- 
senger deficit.  While  we  recognize  that  the 
repeal  would  not  provide  a  cure-all  for  the 
pa^nger  deficit  problem,  such  action 
would  remove  a  serious  deterrent  to  a  greater 
use  by  the  traveling  public. 

In  strongly  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action  to  repeal  the  tax  outright,  we  are 
not  unaware  of  the  efforts  which  various 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  made  and 
are  presently  making  in  this  regard  We 
are  also  not  unmindful  of  th&^evenue  needs 
of  the  Government.  We  are.  however,  con- 
vinced that  any  possible  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  public  in- 
terest in  strengthening  and  preserving  a 
traiisportation  system  capable  of  meeting 
adequately  the  country's  need  for  service 
tHJth  in  peacetime  and  during  emergencies 
in  conformity  with  the  national  transpor- 
tation policy  as  declared  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks 
aeainst  outright  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
tax  on  passengers  is  the  assumption  that 
such  action  would  result  in  a  loss  of  tax 
revenues.  There  has  been  no  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the  in- 
creased business  in  the  resort,  recrea- 
tional, hotel  and  restaurant  industries 
which  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
tax  revenues. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  consideration 
given  to  the  beneficial  effect  from  the 
standpoint  of  aiding  in  alleviating  im- 


employment  that  would  result  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  the  airlines,  bus.  rail- 
road, and  ship  industries  to  stabilize 
their  employment. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  passenger 
traffic  on  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  would  result  in  a  tax 
yield  that  would  compensate  for  any 
decrease  in  revenues  occasioned  by  the 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax. 

Outright  repeal  was  sought  in  1959. 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  attitude  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
transportation  organizations  are  not 
eager  that  action  on  the  bill  be  taken 
this  year.  The  only  thing  I  can  say 
on  that  subject  is  that  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  dated  June  13.  1961.  which  is 
addressed  to  Hon.  Harry  F  Byrd,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Contesenci  ros 

Repeal  or  Taxes  on  Transportation, 

Washington.    DC.   June    13.    1961. 
The  Honorable  Haret  F.  Btrd. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinffton.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Btrd:  TTie  16  under- 
signed organizations  solicit  your  support  for 
the  complete  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  domestic  passenger  travel  via  c<Mn- 
mon  carrier.  Such  rejseal  is  also  supported 
by  the  Interstate  Conimerce  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  evidence  recently  presented  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
clearly  demonstrates  the  serious  economic 
conditions  prevailing  for  the  common  car- 
rier air.  rail,  and  bus  carriers  now  suffering 
adversely  in  part  because  of  the  excise  tax 
limiting  effects  on  passenger  travel.  This 
is  why  a  number  of  carrier,  labor,  and  other 
interested  organizations  have  closed  ranks 
through  the  national  conference  to  seek 
repeal  of  this  temporary  wartime  tax.  en- 
acted 20  years  ago.  in  working  to  restore 
healthy  economic  conditions  in  the  trans- 
portation industry. 

The  only  conceivable  argument  justifying 
a  continuation  of  this  tax  in  any  form  is 
its  revenue-generating  capacity  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Against  this  contention 
should  be  weighted  the  following  arguments 
supporting  outright  repeaJ: 

1.  The  tax  is  highly  discriminatory — be- 
tween commercial  and  private  carriage  as 
well  as  between  domestic  travelers,  depend- 
ing on  their  destination. 

2.  We  are  currently  suffering  from  the 
•balance  of  gold"  crisis  which  President 
Kennedy  seeks  to  alleviate  in  his  tax  mes- 
sage by  increased  taxation  of  foreign  income. 
Legislation  creating  an  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  is  practically  a  reality  which 
will  endeavor  to  stimulate  domestic  U.S 
travel  by  foreign  tourists.  Despite  these 
actions,  extension  of  the  travel  tax  is  urged, 
even  though  it  operates  to  discourage  such 
travel  and  to  encourage  US.  citizens  to  take 
their  dollars  abroad 

3  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
also  explains  that  more  than  50  pxercent  of 
the  lost  tax  revenues  resulting  from  com- 
plete repeal  would  be  recovered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thereby  minimizing  the 
fiscal  values  of  continuing  the  10-percent 
tax 

4.  Complete  repeal  will  encourage  greater 
travel  while  ellminhtlng  carrier  collection 
costs.  It  will  help  fill  empty  seats  and  pro- 
duce greater  carrier  revenues. 

5.  This  is  a  regressive  tax  because  it  falls 
heavily    on    the    citizens    in    low     income 


brackets  who  must  travel,  yet  possess  no 
form  of  private  transportation — one  out  of 
every  four  VS.  families  has  no  automobile. 

6.  In  principle,  the  tax  served  its  purpose 
20  years  ago.  yet  It  is  still  collected  on  do- 
mestic common  carrier  tickets  today  under 
conditions  entirely  different  from  those  ob- 
taining In  the  crisis  of  wartime. 

7.  Senator  Magncson  calls  it  'the  tax  no- 
body approves  ■■  Last  year  on  the  Senate 
floor  Senator  Smathers  aptly  asserted  that 
"if  we  continue  this  tax  which  discourages 
people  from  riding  buses,  airplanes,  and 
trains  we  sliall  have  to  eventually  revert 
to  subsidy  in  order  to  have  a  strong  trans- 
portation system  in  time  of  emergency."  It 
is  a  bad  tax. 

In  short,  we  submit  that  the  numerous 
reasons  for  complete  repeal  far  outweigh  the 
sole  reason  for  extending  the  persons  tax 
under  conditions  peculiar  to  the  transi>orla- 
tion  Industry  and  not  common  to  any  other 
existing    excise    tax. 

We  also  call  to  your  attention  that  on 
June  8.  1961.  189  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  supported  a  motion  which 
would  have  resulted  in  House  supjxjrt  for 
complete  repjeai  of  the  persons  tax.  The 
loss  of  this  motion  by  only  a  seven -vote 
margin  clearly  indicates  strong  support  for 
the  long-overdue  relief  we  seek. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  recommend  such  repeal  at  this 
time. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Clarence  N  Satde. 
Pre.tident.    Air    Line    Pilots    Assoctatwn 
International. 

Ht.NRV  B   Mann. 
Executive  Vice  President.   Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street.  Electric  Railvray 
dt  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America. 
Alvin  Shapiro. 
Vice  President.  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute.  Inc. 

ROCCO    C.    SiCILIANO. 

General    Counsel,    American    Societi/    of 
Travel  Agents. 

Braxton  B   Carr. 

President,   American    H'aferirays   Opera- 
tors, inc. 

A.  W.  KOEHLER. 

Secretary-Manager,  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 

Mtles  E  Robinson. 
Director.    Economics    A-    Transportation 
Department.  National  Coal  Association. 
A.  E.  Lton. 
Executive    Secretary -Treasurer,    Railtcay 
Labor  Executives  Association. 

a.  G.  Tipton. 
President,  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America. 

M.  O  Ryan. 
Manager.  American  Hotel  Association. 

C    E.  HUNTLET, 

President,  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association. 

Art  Altrline. 
Managing  Director.   American   Trucking 
Associations,  Inc. 

Orecort  S    Prince. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    General 
Counsel,      Association      of      American 
Railroads. 

James  L.  Bossemeyer, 
Executive  Director.  National  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations. 

L.J.  Dorr, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League. 

Harold  Hammond. 
Executive  Vice  President.  Transportation 
Association  of  Am^erica. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  press  this  subject,  but  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  our 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  country, 
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I  have  prepared  amendments  which,  as 
I  have  stated.  I  submitted  on  April  12. 
In  order  to  avoid  some  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  I  wish  to  make  my  position 
clear.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  chairman,  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathkrs],  who  has  done  more  than  any 
Other  Member  of  the  Senate  in  working 
for  the  repeal  of  the  transportation  tax. 
I  am  glad  he  is  present  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  First.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
very  generous  refererice  to  me  and  the 
work  which  I  have  done,  but  which  could 
not  have  been  done  without  his  coopera- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  other  Sena- 
tors, in  attempting  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons. 

I  congratulate  the  aole  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  his  presentation.  I  share 
completely  his  basic  belief  that  the  trans- 
portation industry  would  be  strength- 
ened were  we  able  to  remove  what  I 
think  is  a  pernicious  transportation  tax 
on  persons. 

The  subject  was  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee  last  week.  I  again 
offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  persons.  In 
the  committee  we  were  unsuccessful  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  7.  All  of  us  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Senate  had  voted  on  two 
previous  occasions  to  remove  the  tax 
The  diCBculty  we  have  encountered 
heretofore — and  it  apparently  Is  the 
same  difficulty  we  would  meet  asain — 
IS  that  in  conference  we  must  sit  down 
with  Members  of  the  other  body,  who 
have  not  reached  the  same  conclusions 
we  have  about  the  importance  of  remov- 
ing the  tax  on  passeneer  travel.  From 
questioning  Members  of  the  other  body 
It  appeared  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  join  with  the  Sen- 
ate even  if  we  were  successful  in  remov- 
ing the  tax  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  was  then  the  judi,'ment  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  transportation 
industry — the  auline.-^,  railroads,  buses 
and  the  rest  of  the  groups  making  up 
that  industry — that  pos.sibly  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  accept  the  view  that 
we  forKO  an  effort  to  repeal  the  trans- 
portation tax  on  persons  again  this  year, 
and  that  we  rely  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT.  who 
has  already  made  a  commitment  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  re.spresentatives  of 
the  transportation  industry,  and  partic- 
ularly the  airline  industry,  to  determine 
•what  kind  of  tax  could  be  placed  on  the 
airlmes,  which  could  be  considered  a  user 
tax,  whereby  the  airlines  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  something  for  the  various 
Federal  benefits  which  they  now  receive 
in  the  form  of  navigational  aids  from 
the  FAA  and  the  other  operations  in 
which  the  airlines  participate  and  which 
the  Government  finances. 

On  top  of  that  they  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed about  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  put  a  2-cent  tax  on  jet  fuel. 


It  was  their  fet'limtc  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration persisted  m  this  particular  pro- 
posal It  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  airUne  industry,  and  that  they 
would  end  up  paying  more  of  a  tax, 
finally,  than  they  would  with  this  10- 
percent  tax. 

So  I  offered  a  compromise  in  commit- 
tee whereby  they  would  be  willing  to 
accept,  after  the  removal  of  the  10-per- 
cent travel  tax.  a  5-percent  tax  which 
they  would  call  a  user's  tax,  and  a  1 -per- 
cent tax  on  air  freight. 

However,  this  proposal  also  was  turned 
down  by  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  TresisuiT  has 
stated  that  he  would  go  further  into  the 
matter  later  this  year.  It  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  transportation  industry 
as  a  whole  that  we  forgo  pushing  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  at  this  time  and 
await  the  recommendation  and  the  de- 
velopment that  will  come  out  of  the 
hearing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  conduct  with  the  representatives 
of  the  transportation  industry. 

That  being  the  case,  I  have  notified 
the  chairman  that  I  was  not  going  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  remove  the 
travel  tax  at  this  time.  I  had  had  a 
previous  talk  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!.  He  told  me  that 
he  nevertheless  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
importance  of  removing  the  travel  tax 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion, although  he  might  choose  not  to 
pi-ish  it  when  he  had  concluded  his 
speech.  My  only  comment  is  that  he  has 
made  a  wonderful  pre.sentation.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  I  know  the  transpor- 
tation industry  is  in  very  serious  straits, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  railroads, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  airlines. 

Last  year,  when  they  made  $2  billion 
overall,  they  had  a  net  profit  of  less  than 
$1  million  for  themselves.  As  they 
pointed  out,  for  every  ticket  they  sold, 
they  collected  $4  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  less  than  2  cents  on  every 
ticket  for  themselves.  They  now  are 
regretfully  in  the  same  undesirable  finan- 
cial condition  in  which  the  railroads 
found  themselves  back  in  1957  and  to 
date. 

Therefore  I  congratulate  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  urge  him,  in  the 
liglat  of  what  has  been  told  me  by  the 
transportation  industry,  that  he  not 
push  his  amendment,  but  that  he  await 
the  recommendations  of  the  transpor- 
tation industry  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y 
as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  excellent  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Record  should  show 
that  when  the  hearing  is  completed,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  report  may  be,  we 
should  give  some  thought  again  to  tak- 
ing action  on  it  on  .some  future  tax  bill. 
I  will  work  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  on  it.  I  have  always 
considered  him  to  be  the  leader  in  this 
field.  I  give  him  full  credit  for  it.  He 
has  bet'ii  most  helpful  and  cooperative. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  wish  to  exprp.ss  my  apprt-ciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansa.s  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  then  attitude  with  re- 


spect to  the  amendment  they  have  re- 
ferred t-o.  Tl>e  Senator  from  Kan.sits  has 
made  the  most  forceful  speech  on  this 
subject  that  I  have  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  amendments  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. I  wisli  to  say  to  him  and  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  am  In 
sympathy  with  what  they  have  said. 
These  are  two  taxes  that  should  be 
among  the  first  taxes  that  should  be  re- 
duced when  the  time  comes  when  we 
can  afford  a  reduction  In  taxes. 

President  Eisenhower,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, repKjrted  that  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  $500  million  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  on  the  30th  of  June.  It 
appears  now  that  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  $3  billion,  and  that  there  will  be  an- 
other deficit  next  year  of  aroimd  $412 
billion. 

Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  tax  reduction,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  will  select  the«e 
two  items  as  being  those  that  should  have 
first  consideration  for  tax  reduction.  I 
realize  that  they  are  oppressive  taxes  and 
have  been  all  throuiih  the  years.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Senators 
who  have  done  so  much  in  this  field.  I 
assure  them  of  my  coojjeration.  when- 
ever tlie  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try will  permit,  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  general  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Those  were  most  en- 
couraging words  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee realize  how  concerned  he  Is  about 
the  Nations  finances  and  the  Nation's 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  as  Senators 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are  fortunate 
that  we  have  him  as  the  chairman  of 
that  great  committee.  That  is  what 
makes  it  so  difBcult,  when  some  of  us 
attempt  to  offer  amendments  of  the  kind 
we  have  in  mind,  because  one  might  be 
accused  of  embarrassing  the  chairman. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
would  want  to  be  accused  of  that.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  want  to  be  the  last  one 
to  be  accused  of  it.  Therefore,  I  have 
tried  to  be  cooperative  and  to  work  with 
him  and  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas,  I  am  .some- 
what disappointed  that  the  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  relieve  the  transporta- 
tion industry  of  the  passenger  tax.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  explained  the 
situation.  I  am  somewhat  disappointed, 
also,  because  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  handles  all  transportation 
matters,  has  consistently  recommended 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  after  look- 
ing at  the  whole  economy  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
done. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  being  a 
member  of  both  committees,  took  the 
lead  as  long  as  a  year  ago  to  relieve  the 
transportation  industry  of  the  so-called 
freight  tax  on  the  tran.sportalion  of 
goods.  "Vtxe  industry  would  have  been  in 
worse  shape  today  if  that  action  had  not 
been  taken. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ha.s  .sa;d  about  tlie  pri>blem  con- 
fronting the  Con.mlttoe  on  Finance  this 
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year.  Therefore  I  w  ill  reluctantly  not 
propose  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered. becau.se  I  am  .^ure  adequate  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  it  at  the  next 
session  if  the  Government's  finances  are 
in  such  shape  that  we  can  take  a  U'ok  at 
the  matter  tlien. 

After  all,  the  transportation  people 
themselves  do  not  pay  the  tax.  It  is  the 
public  who  pays  it.  If  it  were  removed 
it  might  be  necessary  to  put  another 
burden  upon  the  transportation  system, 
with  the  result  that  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  tlie  tax  indirectJy.  There- 
fore this  whole  matter  ix).ses  quite  a 
problem.  I  am  glad  it  was  brought  up 
today  and  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  health  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion's transjKirtation  .system,  liiis  pas- 
senger tax  .should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  CARLSON  The  distinpuished 
Senator  from  Wa.shinpton  is  probably  the 
Nation's  greatest  authority  on  transpor- 
tation matters.  I  know  his  views.  I  was 
delighted  to  have  him  state  that  his 
committee  has  always  recommended 
that  the  tax  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
EKJssible  date. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  study  to  be 
made  by  the  Tieasury.  This  is  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis.'^ion  matter,  in 
my  opinion,  as  well  as  a  matter  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  commit- 
tee repoit  states,  iiowever.  tliat  this 
study  will  be  made  by  the  Treasury.  I 
sincerely  hope  tha';  the  TreasuiT.  in 
making  the  study,  will  give  some  thought 
to  the  views  winch  have  been  expressed 
by  the  great  committee  that  is  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  "VV'ashington.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
I  and  others  will  see  that  this  matter  gets 
action  at  the  earliest  possible  date  con- 
sustent  With  the  revenues  of  the  coimlry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  th(>  two  biU.v  \\hich  I  introduced  on 
April  12,  1961.  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
m.arks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bills  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.   1S50 

A   bin  to  rep«»l   the  tux  on   trnnsportatlon 

ot  persons 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»64  (relating  to  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons)    Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chap- 
ter 33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  trtrlklng  out 

•'Slbchapteb  C    Transportation  of  persons." 

(2)  Section  4291  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  collection  of  tax  by  persons  receiving  pay- 
ment) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
4231  and  4264(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4231". 

(3)  Section  4292  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  State  and  local  governmental  exemption) 
is  annended — 

(A)  by  sulking  out  "or  4261";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  facilities". 

(4)  Section  4293  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  United  States  and  posses- 
sions)   Is    amended    by    striking    out    "sub- 


chapters   B    and    C"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "siJbch.iptcr  B". 

(5)  Section  4:<i94(fti  (.f  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  for  nouproht  educational 
organizations )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  4261";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  facilities". 

(6)  Section  6103(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  publicity  of  returns  and  lists  of 
taxpayers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "B,  C, 
and  D"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "B 
and  D". 

(7)  Section  6415  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credits  or  refunds  to  persons  who  col- 
lected certam  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "4261,"  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

(8)  Section  6416(b)(2)(H)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  credits  or  refunds  in  the  case  of 
certain  taxes  on  sales  and  services  i  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "tax-exempt  passenger 
fare  revenue  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"commutation  fare  revenue";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(not  including  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4261.  rel.-^ting  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons)". 

(9)  Section  6421(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway 
purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "tax-exempt  pas- 
senger fare  revenue"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "com- 
mutation fare  revenue":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "mot  Including  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4261.  relating  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons)"  each 
place  It  app>ears  therein. 

(10)  Section  6421(d)  (2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  tax-exempt  passenger 
fare  revenue)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)     COMMtTTATION       F.^RE       RFVTNTJE. The 

term  'commutation  fare  revenue'  means  rev- 
enue attributable  to  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  attributable  to — 

"(A)  amounts  paid  for  transportation 
whlcli  do  not  exceed  60  cents, 

"(B)  amounts  paid  for  commutation  or 
season  tickets  for  single  trips  of  less  tlian 
30  miles,  or 

"(C)  amounts  paid  for  coCTimutatlon  tick- 
ets for  one  month  or  less." 

(c)  The  repeal  and  amendments  niade  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid,  on  or  after  the 
ftrst  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
for  transportation  which  begins  on  or  after 
such  day. 

S.  1551 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  general  telephone 

service. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  Stares  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  communications; 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a),  the 
following:  "(a)   In  General. — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out.  In  the  table  contained 
In  subsection  (a) .  the  following: 
"General  telephone  service 10"; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid,  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  bills  rendced  on  or 
after  such  day,  for  service  reudeied  on  or 
after  such  day,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  p;  id  on  or 
after  such  day  pursuant  to  bills  rendered  on 
or  after  such  day.  for  services  rendered  be- 


fore such  duv  for  which  no  previous  bill  was 
rendered,  except  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices as  were  rendered  more  than  2  months 
before  such  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  bill  t>e  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
IS  on  the  third  reading  and  pa-ssage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  7446'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  thiid  time, 
and  passed. 


SECRET  STRIKE  BALLOT 
LEGISLATION 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  arising  out  of  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  management  can  seri- 
ously impair  our  national  economy  and 
security.  Public  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem was  widespread  2  years  ago  duruig 
the  major  strike  in  the  steel  industry, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  strike  it  will  be 
recalled  that  numerous  recommendations 
were  advanced  for  the  amendment  and 
modification  of  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  strength- 
en democratic  processes  with;n  labor 
orgamzations  respecting  Uie  calling  of 
strikes,  to  protect  union  members 
against  unjustifiable  pay  losses  from 
strikes,  to  prott-ct  employers  from  need- 
less production  interruptions  ansUig  out 
of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  union 
members,  to  mimmize  industrial  strife 
mterfering  with  the  flow  of  commeice, 
and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  through  reducing  eco- 
nomic waste  by  providing  for  an  impar- 
tial secret  strike  vote. 

The  bill  is  introduced  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Aikaiisas  iMr.  Mc- 
CLELL.'kNi,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Thttrmondj.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Schoefpeli,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bf.nnett].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Easflandj,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case]. 

Mr.  President,  some  persons  recom- 
mend outlawing  irtnkes  m  our  basic  in- 
dustries, others  beheve  compulsory 
arbitration  provisions  should  be  written 
into  the  Federal  labor  laws,  while  still 
others  favor  tlie  mandatory  establish- 
ment of  factfinding  groups.  Again  this 
year,  great  concern  has  been  manifested 
as  a  consequence  of  serious  work  .-^top- 
pages  and  overcharges  during  coiistruc- 
tion  at  our  mLssile  bases.  We  now  have 
a  ma.ior  strike  in  the  maritime  industry, 
and  I  am  certain  th.at  this  dispute  and 
these  work  stoppages  will  give  rise  to 
new  demands  for  Fedeml  legislation 
aimed  at  lessemng  the  occuirence  of 
strikes  in  basic  industries.  All  of  us  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  workable  solution 
to  this  perplexing  national  p:oblem.  and 
it  is  certainly  the  obhgation  and  duty  of 
Congress   to   give   consideration   to    the 
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various  proposals  for  solution  which  have 
been  advanced.  My  fear  is  that  in  our 
pagemess  to  remedy  an  admitted  prob- 
lem we  will  adopt  proposals  which  are 
contrary  to  our  traditional  private  en- 
terprise concepts — proposals  which  in 
their  practical  operation  will  make  the 
Federal  Government  a  third  party  at 
the  collective  bargaining   table. 

In  an  effort  to  avert  any  far-reachins; 
and  ill-advised  action  by  Congress  m  the 
delicate  area  of  collective  bargaining.  I 
am.  with  the  support  of  the  Senators 
whose  names  I  have  stated,  introduc- 
ing a  modest  proposal  that  has  as  its 
.sole  objective  the  reduction  of  needless 
work  stoppage.^.  We  propose  to  help 
prevent  these  costly  strikes  from  occur- 
rins  rather  than  trying  to  develop  new- 
authorities  or  procedures  for  ending 
them  once  they  have  begun  This  bill 
does  nothing  more  than  to  establish  in 
the  law  a  thoroughly  democratic  pro- 
cedure for  the  authorization  of  strikes 
My  conviction  that  this  procedure  can 
do  much  to  eliminate  needless  and  un- 
warranted strikes  is  premised  on  a  fun- 
damental faith  in  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can trade  union  member 

It  is  neither  the  intent  nor  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  in  any  way  limit  the 
fundamental  right  of  employees  to  en- 
gage in  a  concerted  refusal  to  work  when 
because  of  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment they  feel  such  action  is  re- 
quired. The  right  t-o  strike  is  carefully 
and  fully  preserved  and  protected. 
This  bill  merely  seeks  to  establish 
a  guaranteed  democratic  procedure, 
whereby  the  individual  employee  will  be 
assured  the  right  to  participate,  free 
from  coercion  or  intimidation  in  the 
collective  determination  by  which  a  pro- 
posed strike  action  is  approved  or  dis- 
approved 

This  right  of  the  individual  member 
to  participate  in  the  authorization  of  a 
s'rike  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions 
and  bylaws  of  certain  unions.  However, 
the  constitutions  and  bylaws  of  a  sreat 
many  unions,  representing  several  mil- 
lion worker.s,  contain  no  such  provisions 
protecting  the  economic  rights  of  the 
union  member,  and  in  all  too  many  cases 
the  important  strike  decision  is  made  by 
a  handful  of  union  officers  or  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  committee.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  is  both  an  unwholesome  and  an 
undemocratic  situation,  and  I  am  certain 
that  as  a  result  many  strikes  are  called 
each  year  which  do  not  in  fact  repre- 
sent the  majority  will  of  the  affected 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  did  much  to  ensure 
greater  democracy  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  labor  organizations  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Landrum-Griffm  Act.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  democratic  guar- 
antees contained  in  that  act  must  go  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  1 .  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  McClellan  bill  of  rights 
for  union  members,  and  I  am  deeply 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan has  joined  with  me  m  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  measure. 


Mr  President,  the  bill  is  by  no  means 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  entire  range 
of  potential  strike  situations  which  oc- 
cur in  American  industry  each  year. 
The  language  of  the  bill  specifically 
Imiits  Its  applications  to  those  situa- 
tions where  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  in  effect.  While  this  limi- 
tation is  far  from  foolproof,  it  has  been 
included  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  bill,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  to  those  labor-management 
disputes  arising  out  of  contract  negotia- 
tions. For  it  is  this  type  of  dispute 
which  has.  in  the  main,  given  rise  to  the 
protracted  work  stoppage — so  costly  to 
employee  and  employer  alike  and  so  det- 
rimental to  the  total  national  economy. 

In  this  framework  of  circumstances 
our  bill  provides  that  strikes  must  be 
authorized  by  the  affirmative  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  employees  affected  and 
subject  to  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract expressed  through  the  process  of 
an  impartial  secret  ballot. 

Briefly  our  bill  would  operate  in  the 
following  manner.  Under  existing  law 
the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  requires 
that  any  party  desiring  to  modify  or 
terminate  an  existing  contract  must 
serve  written  notice  on  the  other  party 
to  the  contract  of  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation or  termination  60  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  of  the  existing  con- 
tract. As  a  practical  matter  this  allows 
the  parti^?s  a  60-day  period  for  negotia- 
tion of  the  proposed  changes  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  agreement. 
Our  bill  provides  that  no  strike  ballot 
shall  be  taken  during  this  60-day  period. 
but  that  if  a  labor  organization  desires 
to  obtain  authorization  for  a  strike,  a 
strike  ballot  shall  be  taken  on  the  60th 
day  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practi- 
cable. This  procedure  will  allow  approx- 
imately 60  days  of  honest  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  in  an  atmos- 
phere entirely  free  of  strike  threat^s 
since  there  will  be  no  authorization  on 
which  to  base  the  threats.  Also  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  by  the  60th  day  the 
i.ssues  between  the  parties  will  be  pretty 
clearly  drawn,  which  means  the  employ- 
ee will  be  able  to  make  his  decision  on 
the  basis  of  well-defined  contentions  and 
specific  counterproposals 

Any  strike  ballot  taken  on  or  after 
the  60th  day  will  be  supervised  by  a 
three-member  election  committee  One 
member  will  be  selected  by  the  uinon, 
one  member  will  be  .selected  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  third  member  will  be 
selected  by  the  union  and  employer 
members.  If  they  cannot  agree  on  such 
third  member,  he  will  be  .selected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  The  bill  requires 
the  voting  to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  the 
committee  is  directed  to  count  and 
process  the  ballots  in  such  a  way  that 
the  identity  of  the  voter  will  be  un- 
known to  the  election  committee  and  to 
all  other  persons. 

Where  appropriate  the  strike  ballot 
will  be  stated  m  ternvs  which  will  reflect 
a  choice,  by  the  employee,  between  a 
strike  and  an  acceptance  of  the  employ- 
er's final  offer  in  setticmcnt  as  stated 
by  him. 


If  in  the  balloting  a  majority  of  the  af- 
fected employees  vote  in  favor  of  a  strike, 
then  the  union  representative  has  full 
legal  authority  to  call  a  strike.  He  is, 
however,  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
call  a  strike  immediately ;  and  if  he  de- 
sires to  negotiate  further,  the  authoriza- 
tion granted  by  the  balloting  has  a  60- 
day  life. 

If  a  majority  of  the  affected  employees 
vote  to  accept  the  employers  final  of- 
fer in  settlement,  the  employer  is  then 
legally  obliged  by  the  requirements  of 
■  good  faith  bargaining"  to  sign  a  con- 
tract incorporating  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  stated  by  him  in  his  final 
offer. 

Our  bill  further  provides  that  the  costs 
of  the  entire  balloting  procedure  will  be 
borne  equally  by  the  employer  and  the 
labor  organization.  Additionally  the  bill 
contains  effective  sanctions  which  may 
be  invoked  against  violators  of  its  pro- 
visions and  a  judicial  remedy  for  any 
party  injured  by  reason  of  a  violation. 
If  this  bill  is  adopted.  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  an  occasion  requiring  the  invo- 
cation of  these  sanctions,  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  penalize  or 
punish  but  rather  to  further  secure  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  dare  say  that  the 
average  worker  faces  few  economic  ques- 
tions during  his  employment  career  that 
are  of  any  greater  magnitude  or  mo- 
ment than  the  one  raised  by  a  proposed 
strike  action  This  decision  touches  di- 
rectly on  the  fundamental  right  of  every 
man  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  it  is. 
therefore,  a  decision  which  the  affected 
employee  should  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  make  in  his  individual  capacity  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  coercion,  intimi- 
dation, and  mob  hysteria.  It  is  a  de- 
cision which  he  should  have  the  right 
to  make  in  .secret.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
the  bill  establishes  a  fair  and  workable 
procedure  to  guarantee  him  that  right 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  expre.ss 
my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Maurice 
Pranks,  president  of  the  National 
Labor-Management  Foundation,  and 
Charles  Hook,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Armco  Corp.,  for  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice they  have  given  to  me  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bill.  Both  Mr  Pranks 
and  Mr  Hook  have  had  decades  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  of  labor - 
management  relations  and  both  of  them 
are  vigorous  and  dedicated  advocate.s  for 
the  cause  of  union  democracy 

Mr  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  further  secure  the  rights  of  indi- 
\idual  workers,  as  well  as  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  general  public.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  very  simple  and  rea.sonable  demo- 
cratic device  to  assure  that  the  worker, 
whose  livelihood  is  involved,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  expre.ss  his  personal 
views  on  the  very  important  economic 
question  raised  by  a  proposed  strike.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  87th  Congress 
will  approve  this  modest  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  further  strengthening  of 
democratic  processes  within  organized 
labor. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  be  printed 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRKSIT)INO  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  be  r(H:eu'ed  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  witVout  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  ui  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  2134'  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic processes  within  labor  organiza- 
tions respecting  the  calling  of  strikes, 
to  protect  union  members  against  unjus- 
tifiable pay  los.ses  from  strikes,  to  pro- 
tect employers  from  needless  production 
interruptions  ari.slng  out  of  strikes  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  union  members,  to 
minimize  industrial  strife,  introduced  by 
Mr,  MuNDT  I  for  hinxself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  Stxites  o/ 
America  tn  Con{/rt:ti  a^embled,  That  title 
III  of  the  Labor -Miiuagemeut  Relatione  Act 
of  1947,  &8  amexKled.  Is  furtiter  amended 
t>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"unauthorized   STftlKXS   UNLAWFUI, 

■•Sec  306  (a^  V-Tiere  there  Is  In  effect  a 
collective  bnrgalnlng  coi\trlict  covering  em- 
ployees In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  organiza- 
tion to  engage  In.  or  to  Induce  or  encourage 
the  employees  of  any  employer  to  engage 
in  any  strike  or  any  concerted  refusal  to 
work  which  is  otherwise  lawful  unless  such 
strike  or  refusal  to  work  ahall  haVe  been 
RUth'jrlzod  by  the  afflrmtitlve  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  employees  affected  and  sub- 
ject to  such  contract  voting  by  secret  ballot- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  following: 

••(1)(A)  No  strike  ballot  shall  be  taken 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  writ- 
ten notice  is  req  aired  to  be  served  under 
section  8(dMl)  ol  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act: 

••(B)  Any  strike  ballot  taken  shall  be 
taken  on  such  sUtleth  day  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  Is  practicable; 

••(2»  No  strike  baUot  taken  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  calling  of  a  strike  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day 
period  inunedlately  foUowliig  the  day  such 
strike  ballot  was  Uiken: 

••(3)  (A)  Any  strike  ballot  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  elet  tlon  committee  consisting 
of  one  memtxr  selected  by  the  labor  organi- 
zation one  rneiiib^r  sefcted  by  the  employer, 
and  a  thi;d  member  selected  by  such  mem- 
bers; exc'pt  that,  if  the  labor  and  employer 
mem^bers  liave  fiUled'  to  select  such  third 
member  by  the  iiftleth  day  after  the  date 
written  notice  Is  required  to  be  served  un- 
der section  8(d)  1)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  siich  third  member  shall  be 
.selected  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Me- 
diation  and  Conciliation  Service; 

••(B)  All  expenses  of  any  election  com- 
mittee selected  under  subparagraph  (A)  (In- 
cluding all  expi;n»es  of  conducting  any 
strike  ballot  I  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
labor   organization  and  the   employer; 

'•(4)  In  conducting  any  such  strike  ballot, 
the  election  committee  shall  determine  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  such  strike 
ballot  shall  be  taken.  Including  the  time  and 
place  of  the  ba.lotlng.  publication  of  all 
notices  with  respect  thereto,  the  form  and 
composition  of  the  ballot,  and  whether  such 
ballot  win  be  takon  by  mall  or  In  person; 

"(6)  Any  such  sulke  ballot  shall  where 
appropriate  be  stated  In  terms  which  will 
reflect  a  choice,  by  the  employee  casting  the 
same,  between  a  i.tnke  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  employer's  final  offer  In  settlement  as 
stated  by  blm; 


"(6)  The  election  committee  Bh.iU  so  proc- 
ess and  count  the  ballots,  which  shall  be  ac- 
cecBlble  only  to  the  election  committee,  that 
the  Identity  of  the  individual  casting  the  bal- 
lot win  be  unknown  to  the  election  commit- 
tee and  to  all  other  persons,  and  alter  the 
election  committee  has  tallied  the  ballots 
and  tabulated  the  votes.  It  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  ballot  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, the  employer,  the  National  LAbor  Re- 
lations Board,  and  the  employees  affected  by 
such  balloting. 

"(b)  If  either  the  labor  organization  or 
the  employer,  as  the  case  may  be.  pays  any 
part  of  the  share  of  the  other  party  (as  de- 
termined In  subsection  (a)(3)(B))  of  the 
expenses  of  an  election  committee  es  abllshed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)(A),  then  it 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such  other 
party  an  amount  equal  to  the  pan  of  such 
share  so  paid  and  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  defendant,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

"(C)(1)  Whoever  shall  be  Injured  In  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  vio- 
lation of  subeection  (a)  may  sue  therefor 
In  any  district  court  of  the  Unlt«.'d  States 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy or  in  any  other  court  having  Jiu-ls- 
dlctlon  and  shall  recover  the  damages  by 
him  sustained  and  the  cost  of  the  suit. 
Such  Injured  person  may  also  petition  any 
such  district  court  for  such  injunctive  re- 
lief or  restraining  order  as  such  court  may 
deem  Just  and  proper. 

"(2)  No  labor  organization  which,  during 
any  taxable  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sectlor,  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Income  tax  undJr  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Co<le  of  1954 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  No  labor  organization  which  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall,  during  the  twelve- 
months' period  following  such  violation,  be 
certified  or  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tive of  any  employees  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  or  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  be  eligible 
to  file  an  unfair  labor  practice  cnarge  un- 
der section  10(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  or  to  file  with  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  any  otler  charee 
complaint,  or  petition  as  the  representative 
of  or  on  behalf  of  any  employees. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  306 
shall  affect  other  requirements  of  law  as  to 
secret  ballots  by  labor  organizations  nor  the 
conduct  of  vote*  of  confidence  by  labor 
organizations." 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLLTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  325,  S. 
120. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  120'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
tiol  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  water  pollution  control. 

The  PRE.<:;iDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  after  line  5.  to  strike 
out: 

(b)(1)  Any  Federal  agency  which,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  i£ 
initiating  plana  for  any   reservoir  or  other 


water  lmf>oiindment  on  interstate  waters 
shall  notify  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Initiation  of  such  plans  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  In  any  case  where  It  would  pro- 
mote water  pollution  control  In  such  waters, 
recommend  storage  needs,  flow  regulations, 
and  other  water  quality  control  features  with 
respect  to  such  reservoir  or  Impoundment 
which  are  necessary  for  such  pollution  con- 
trol, and  shall  recommend  such  leatures  to 
such  agency  for  incorporation  wherever  pos- 
sible In  such  plans.  Any  report  to  Congress 
recommending  authorization  of  such  plans 
shall  Include  any  such  recommendations  by 
the  Surgecn  General  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  Incorporated  In  the  recommended 
plans. 

(2)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
benelita  resulting  from  water  quality  control 
features  Incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir 
or  other  Impoundment  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  evaluated  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries determined,  and  If  benefits  are 
widespread  or  national  In  scojse  or  If  the 
principal  beneficiary  Is  the  general  public 
in  the  area  the  costs  of  such  features  should 
be  nonreimbursable." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

(b)(1)  In  the  survey  or  planning  of  any 
reservoir  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  other  Federal  agency, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  inclusion  of 
storage  for  regulation  of  streamflow  for  the 
purpose  of  water  quality  control,  except 
that  any  such  storage  and  water  releases 
shall  not  be  provided  as  a  substitute  for 
adequate  treatment  or  other  methods  of 
controlling  waste  at  the  source. 

(2)  The  need  for  and  the  value  of  storage 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  determined  by 
these  agencies,  with  the  advice  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  his  views  on  these  mat- 
ters shall  be  set  forth  In  any  report  or  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  proposing  authori- 
zation or  construction  of  any  reservoir  in- 
cluding such  storage. 

(3)  The  value  of  such  storage  shall  be 
taken  into  account  In  determining  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  entire  project  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  costs  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  purpose  of  water  quality  contrbl  in  a 
manner  which  will  Insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  In  the  benefits  of 
multiple-purpose  construction. 

(4)  Costs  of  water  quality  control  features 
lacorpor.'\ted  In  any  Federal  reservoir  or  other 
Impoundment  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  and  the  beneficiaries 
identified  and  if  the  benefits  are  widespread 
or  national  In  scope,  the  costs  of  such  fea- 
tures shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
to  strike  out  "and",  and  in  the  same 
lines,  after  "B'",  to  insert  "the  Sur- 
geon General  may  contract  or  make  oth- 
er arrangements  for  the  use  of  such  fa- 
cilities as  he  may  determine,  and  iC''  ; 
on  page  5.  luie  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  •$25,000,000.""  and 
insert  "$25,000,000. ";  after  line  10,  to  in- 
sert: 

(e)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  establish, 
equip,  and  maintain  field  laboratory  facili- 
ties, including,  but  not  limited  to,  one  to 
be  located  in  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area,  one  in  the  southeastern  area,  one  in  the 
midwestern  area,  one  in  the  sdiiuh western 
area,  one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  one 
in  the  State  of  Ahiska.  for  the  conduct  of 
technical  investigations,  experiments,  field 
demonstrations  and  studies,  and  training  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution.  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  such 
facility  shall  be  located  near  iiistltutions  of 
higher  learning  in  which  graduate  training 
in  such  activities  might  be  carried  out. 
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On  page  6.  line  10.  after  the  word  ex- 
ceeding ',  to  strike  out  •$400,000"  and 
in.sert  $500,000  ';  on  page  7.  line  7,  after 
the  word  "year  '.  to  insert  "following  the 
fiscal  year  ';  after  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

(3)  Subsection  idi  of  such  section  6  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'SSOOOOOOO  '  and 
ia  ertmg  in  lieu  thereof  $75  000  000".  and 
by  striking  out  ■$.500  000  000  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■is7.50  000  000\ 

A:id,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert; 

(3(  Subsection  idi  of  such  section  6  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(di  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.  570.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962  $80  000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3u  1963  $90,000,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 
$100,000,000  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965  and  $10<J(X)0  000  for  tne  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

.".'.  the  top  cf  page  9.  to  in.sert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

SEf  5  lai  Subsection  (ai  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
itmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"enporceme.nt  measures  .\c.\inst  pollution 
of  n\vig.\ble   waters 

"Sec  8  lai  The  pollution  of  navigable 
w, Iters  in  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or  States 
(  whether  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution  is  discharged  directly  into 
such  waters  or  reaches  suf  h  waters  after 
discharge  Into  a  tributary  of  such  waters), 
which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  shall  be  subject  to  abatement  as 
provided  ;n  this  .\ct," 

(bi  Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(C)  (1)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  State  or  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  the  Surgeon  General  shall, 
if  such  request  refers  to  pollution  of  navi- 
gable waters  which  is  endangering  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  m  a  State  other  than 
that  in  which  the  discharge  or  discharges 
(causing  or  contributing  to  such  polUition) 
originates,  give  formal  notification  thereof 
Ui  the  water  pollution  control  agency  and 
interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the  State  or 
States  where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate  and  shall  call  promptly  a  confer- 
ence of  such  agency  or  agencies  and  of  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  and 
interstate  agency.  If  any,  of  the  State  or 
States.  If  any,  which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution  Whenever  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall,  if  such  request  refers 
to  pollution  of  navigable  waters  which  is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  requesting  S'ate  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  i  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  poUuM  .n  .  originates,  give 
formal  notification  thereof  to  the  »  iter  f)ol- 
lutaon  control  agency  and  mters'afe  agency, 
if  any.  of  the  reques'ing  State  where  such 
di.scharge  or  discharges  originate  and  shall 
promptly  call  a  conference  of  such  agency 
or  agencies  and  of  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  and  interstate  agency,  If  any, 
of  The  requesting  S'ate  unless  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  effect  of 
.such  pollution  on  the  legitimate  uses  di  the 
waters  is  not  of  svich  significance  to  warrant 
exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  under  this 
section  The  Surgeon  General  shall  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  siirveys.  or  studies,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  in  subsection  (ai  and  endangering  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other 
than  that  In  which  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate  is  occurring   ' 

(ci  Paragraph  (3m  A)  of  subsection  Cc) 
of  such  section   is  amended   by  .^friklng  out 


interstate"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
■  navigable", 

id)  Subsection  (di  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'persons  In  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge  orig- 
inates" and  nsert  In  lieu  thereof  '  any  per- 
sons". 

And,  on  page  11,  after  line  2.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  6.  Sec  tlon  301  (  b)  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat,  319 1,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  "Provided,  " 
in  the  first  proviso  to  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  second  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Prortded.  That  the 
cost  of  any  construction  or  mcxllflcatlon  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  that  all 
authorized  purposes  served  by  the  project 
shall  share  equitably  In  the  benefits  of  mul- 
tiple purpose  construction,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided 
further,  That  before  construction  or  mod- 
ification of  any  project  including  water  sup- 
ply provisions  for  present  demand  is  Ini- 
tiated. State  or  local  Interests  shall  agree  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  such  provisions  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
And  provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  30 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
any  project  may  be  allocated  to  anticipated 
future  demands  where  State  or  local  In- 
terests give  reasonable  assurances,  and  there 
is  evidence,  that  such  demands  for  the  use 
of  such  storage  will  be  made  within  a  period 
of  time  which  will  permit  paying  out  the 
costs  allocated  to  water  supply  within  the 
life   of   the   project '. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Auierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"'  after 
"Sec.  2."  and  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  survey  or  planning  of  any 
reservoir  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  other  Federal  agency,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  Inclusion  of 
storage  for  regulation  of  streamflow  for  the 
purpose  of  water  quality  control,  except  that 
any  such  storage  and  water  releases  shall  not 
be  provided  as  a  suijstitute  for  adequate 
treatment  or  other  methods  of  controlling 
waste  at  the  source 

"(2)  The  need  for  and  the  value  of  storage 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  determined  by  these 
agencies,  with  the  advice  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  his  views  on  these  matters  shall 
be  set  forth  in  any  report  or  presentation 
to  the  Congress  proposing  authorization  or 
construction  of  any  reservoir  including  such 
storage. 

"(3)  The  value  of  such  storage  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  entire  project  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  costs  shall  be  allcx;ated  to 
the  purpose  of  water  quality  control  in  a 
manner  which  will  Insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  In  the  Iseneflts  of 
multiple-purpose  construction. 

"(4)  Cost.s  of  water  quality  control  fea- 
tures incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir 
or  other  imjxjundment  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries Identified  and  if  the  benefits  are 
widespread  ct  national  in  scope,  the  costs  of 
such  features  shall  be  nonreimbursable  " 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Section  4(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (4), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  re- 
search   and    field    demonstration    facilities, 


giving  consideration  In  establishing  such 
facilities  to  locations  which  will  facilitate 
cooperation  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause 
(A(  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  may  acquire  land 
and  Interests  therein,  accept  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  donations  of  properly,  real 
or  personal,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  utilize  uncom- 
pensated services,  (B)  the  Surgeon  General 
may  contract  or  make  other  arrangements  for 
the  use  of  such  facilities  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, and  (C)  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $10,000,000  " 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following: 

"(d)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Surgeon  General  shall  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  under  varied  condi- 
tions (Including  conducting  such  basic  and 
applied  research,  studies,  and  experiments  &m 
may  be  necessary)  : 

"(A)  Practicable  means  of  treating  munic- 
ipal sewage  and  other  watert>orne  wastes  to 
remove  the  maximum  possible  amounts  of 
physical,  rhemlral  and  biological  pollutants 
in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  Nation's  water  at  a 
quality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse; 

(B)  Improved  methcxls  and  procedures  to 
Identify  and  measure  the  effects  of  pollutants 
on  water  uses.  Including  those  pollutants 
created  by  new  technological  developments; 
and 

"(C)  Methods  and  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  on  water  quality  and  water 
uses  of  augmented  streamflows  to  control 
water  pollution  not  susceptible  to  other 
means  of  abatement. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  »5,000.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  and 
the  total  sum  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000 

"(e)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  establish, 
equip,  and  maintain  field  laboratory  facili- 
ties. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  one  to  be 
legated  In  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  one  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area,  one  m  the  southeastern  area,  one  in  the 
mldwestern  area,  one  In  the  southwestern 
area,  one  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  one 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  the  conduct  of 
technical  investigations,  experiments,  field 
demonstrations  and  studies,  and  training  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution.  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  such 
facility  shall  be  located  near  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  which  graduate  train- 
ing In  such  activities  might  be  carried  out  " 

Sx:c.  3.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1961,  $3,000,000'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1966 
$5.000,000', 

Sec  4.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  6  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2) 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  clause, 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General,  or  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $500,000.  whichever  Is  the  smaller: 
Prcnided,  That  the  grantee  agrees  to  pay  the 
remaining  cost :  Provided  further.  That  no 
grant  of  more  than  $250,000  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  a  project  In  any  State  until  all  pre- 
viously filed  qualified  applications  from  that 
State  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  for 
grants  not  exceeding  $250,000  have  first  been 
approved:  Provided  further.  That,  in  the 
case  of  a  project  which  will  serve  more  than 
one  municipality,  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall, 
on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  equlta,ble,  allocate  to  each  munic- 
ipality to  be  served  by  such  project  its  share 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  such 
project,  and  shall  then  apply  the  iimiUtions 
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provided  In  this  cause  (2)  to  each  such  share 
as  If  It  were  a  separate  project  to  determine 
the  maximum  amount  of  any  grant  which 
could  be  made  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  share,  and  the  total  of  all 
the  amounts  so  det<?rmlned  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mtim  amount  of  the  grant  which  may  t>e 
made  under  this  scsctlon  on  account  of  such 
project;". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  6  Is  timended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
the  preceding  sentence  which  are  not  obli- 
gated at  the  end  of  the  fl.scal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  allotted 
because  of  a  lack  of  projects  which  have 
been  approved  by  a  State-  water  ixsllution 
control  agency  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section  or  certified  as  entitled  to  prior- 
ity under  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
on  such  basis  as  he  determines  reasonable 
and  equitable  and  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgate  by  him.  to  States  hav- 
ing projects  apprcved  under  this  section  lor 
which  grants  have  not  been  made  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Any  sum  made  available 
to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  under 
this  Act.  The  allotments  of  a  State  under 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  payments 
with  respect  to  projects  In  such  State  which 
have  been  approved  under  this  section." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  6  is 
amended  to  read  us  follows : 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.  $70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  $90.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended" 

(4)  Section  6  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  laborers  anc  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grants  an;  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  the  same  type  of  work 
on  similar  cons-ruction  In  the  Immediate 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1931,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C..  sees. 
276a  through  27Ga-&) ." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■  EN^ORCEME^fT     MEASUKES    AGAINST     POLLUTION 
or    NAVIGABLE    RIVQtS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  pollution  of  navigable 
waters  in  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or  States 
(whether  the  matter  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution  is  discharged  directly 
into  such  waters  or  reaches  such  waters 
after  discharge  Into  a  tributary  of  such 
waters),  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject  to 
abatement  as   provided   in   this   Act." 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  or  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  the  Surgeon  General  shall, 
if  such  request  refers  to  pollution  of  navi- 
gable waters  which  is  endangering  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than 
that  in  which  the  discharge  or  discharges 
(causing    or    contributing    to    such    pollu- 


tion)    orginates,    give    formal    notiflciation 
thereof     to     the     water     pollution     control 
agency  and  Interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the 
State    or    States    where    such    discharge    or 
discharges  originate  and  shall  call  promptly 
a    conference    of    such    agency    or    agencies 
and    of    the    State    water    pollution    control 
agency  and  Interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the 
State    or    States,    if     any,    which    may    be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution.     When- 
ever requested  by  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall,  if  suci  request 
refers  to  pollution  of  navigable  waters  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  requesting  State  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causirg  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)   origir.ates.  give 
formal    notification    thereof    to    the    water 
pollution     control     agency     and     interstate 
agency.  If  any,  of  the  requesting  State  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  originate  and 
shall    promptly    call    a    conference    of    such 
agency  or  agencies  and  of  the  State  water 
pollution     control     agency     and     Interstate 
agency.    If    any,    of    the    requesting    State, 
unless,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral,   the   effect    of    such    pollution    on    the 
legitimate  uses  of  the  waters  is  not  of  such 
significance   to  warrant   exercise  of    Federal 
Jurisdiction   under    this   section.     The   Sur- 
geon General  shall  also  call  such  a  confer- 
ence whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports,  sur- 
veys,  or   studies,   he    has    reason    to    believe 
that    any   pollution    referred    to    ;n    subsec- 
tion    (a)     and    endangering    the    health    or 
welfare   of   persons    in    a    State   ether   than 
that  in   which   the   discharge   or  discharges 
originate  is  occurring." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  sxich  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Interstate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"navigable". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  oi  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge  orig- 
inates '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
person.s' 

Sec.  6.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Wf.ter  Supply 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  'Provided.' 
in  the  first  proviso  to  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Provided.  That  the 
ccxst  of  any  construction  or  mcxlllicatlon  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  that  all  au- 
thorized purposes  served  by  the  project  shall 
share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of  multiple 
purpose  construction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  S<?cretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided 
further.  That  before  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  any  pwoject  including  water  supply 
provisions  for  present  demand  in  initiated. 
State  or  local  Interests  shall  agree  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  such  F>rovlslons  in  accordance 
■vith  the  provisions  of  this  section:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  30  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  any 
project  may  be  allocated  to  anticipated  fu- 
ture demands  where  State  or  loctil  interests 
give  reasonable  assurances,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence, that  such  demands  for  the  use  of  such 
storage  will  be  made  within  a  period  of  time 
which  will  permit  paying  out  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  water  supply  within  the  life  of  the 
project". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      MUTUAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  1983.  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  a  greater  degree  of  accountabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  ICA  and  all  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  their  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
terpart funds  and  the  various  other 
foreign  currencies  which  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  U.S.  Government  I  was 
very  much  concerned  to  learn  that  un- 
der existing  conditions  there  is  no  real 
accounting  being  made  of  these  curren- 
cies. Much  to  my  surprise,  and  I  think 
to  the  surprise  of  most  of  the  members 
of  our  committee,  we  found  that  there 
is  at  the  moment  no  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, nor  anyone  connected  with  any 
agency  of  Government,  who  can  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  tell  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  Congress  how 
many  of  these  currencies  we  have  on 
hand  as  of  any  given  day. 

For  example,  the  report  which  the 
ICA  sent  to  the  Congress,  giving  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  their  holdings  of 
foreign  currencies  as  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30.  1959.  showed  that 
they  had  SI. 698. 343. 000  in  dollar  equiva- 
lents of  foreign  currencies  on  hand  w  hen 
they  closed  business  on  the  night  of  June 
30,  1959.  However,  when  they  opened 
up  for  business  on  the  following  day.  the 
first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1959.  the  report  showed  they  had  on 
liand  the  dollar  equivalent  of  $1,344.- 
440,000,  or  a  drop  of  some  $300  million 
overnight. 

First  they  a  tempted  to  explain  this 
wide  variation  on  the  basis  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  evaluation  of 
these  currencies  and  that  they  had  re- 
e\aluated  them.  However,  I  found  In 
several  instances  that  the  currencies  of 
the  respective  countries  had  not  changed 
in  valuation.  Yet  in  the  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  these  countries  they 
lost  several  million  dollars. 

For  example.  Germany  has  had  a 
stable  currency;  yet  in  their  report  end- 
ing June  30.  1959.  they  reported  holdings 
with  a  dollar  equivalent  of  $33,541,000. 
The  same  agency's  report — Internation- 
al Cooperation  Administration — sliowed 
holdings  of  only  $29.443.000— a  drop 
overnight  of  over  $4  million. 

The  German  mark  had  not  changed  in 
value  to  account  for  this  discrepancy. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  Mr. 
Labouisse  speaking  for  ICA  finally  ad- 
mitted that  their  accounting  systems 
were  inadequate  and  that  none  of  them 
knew  what  they  had  on  hand.  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  cannot  produce  records 
to  show  what  they  have  on  hand  in  these 
currencies  or  what  they  have  spent  them 
for,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  the  accounting  systems 
of  the  agencies  as  they  are  now  being 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Another  alarming  situation  which  I 
found  was  that  in  one  specific  instance 
we  have  agencies  of  the  Go\  eminent  op- 
erating in  one  country  using  five  differ- 
ent exchange  rates  simultaneously.    For 
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example,  in  Yugoslavia,  the  exchange 
rates  of  the  Yugoslav  dinar  were  fixed  ac 
300  to  the  dollar,  350,  475.  525.  and  632  to 
the  American  dollar — all  in  one  report. 

And  in  one  instance  they  used  these 
exchange  rates  as  hieh  as  1,500  to  a  dol- 
lar. 

The  result  is  that  none  of  them  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  The  Government 
could  not  get  enough  accountants  to 
keep  the  records  straight  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  r.ot  mak- 
ing any  charges  of  impropriety,  but  a 
situation  such  as  this  is  wide  open  for 
mismanagement  and  abuse.  Certainly 
no  one  knows  what  they  are  doing.  No 
agency  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  can 
handle  the.se  currencies  in  any  countr>- 
at  four  or  five  different  exchange  rates  on 
the  same  day. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  designate  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  have  .sole  responsibility 
for  accounting  and  evaluation  with  re- 
spect to  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  resporksibility 
the  Secretai-y  is  instructed  to  i.=;sue  reg- 
ulations which  would  be  binding  upon 
all  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  would 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all 
foreign  currencies  or  credit.s  the  ex- 
change rates  at  which  such  currencies 
were  to  be  used  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Today  each  agency  fixes  its  own  ex- 
change rate.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
situation  of  different  agencies  using  dif- 
ferent rates  at  the  same  time 

The  amendment  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  the  responsi- 
bility to  establish  and  fix  all  rates  of 
exchange.  If  he  wanted  to  change  the 
exchange  rates  as  the  maikets  fluctu- 
ated he  would  have  the  authority  to  do 
so,  but  only  he  would  have  such  author- 
ity. With  all  agencies  using  the  same 
rates  of  exchange  the  chance  for  abuse 
would  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  each  agency  or  department  will  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30, 
1961.  showing  the  amount  of  all  foreign 
currencies  on  hand  in  each  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  then  instructed  to  con- 
solidate these  reports  as  of  the  same 
date  and  submit  to  the  Congre.ss  this 
consolidated  report,  broken  down  by 
agencies,  countries,  and  units  of  foreign 
currencies  and  their  dollar  equivalents. 
Thereafter,  semiannually  similar  reports 
are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to 
the  Ti-easury  Department  and  then  a 
consolidated  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Under  the  amendment  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  instructed  to  audit  this 
first  Treasury-  Department's  report  being 
submitted  as  of  June  30.  1961,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  his  flndinj-^s. 
Thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
given  discretionary  authority  on  the 
auditing  of  subsequent  reports  as  they 
are  filed  by  the  various  departments  with 
the  Congress. 


ThLs  amendment  is  being  offered  Uy 
the  mutual  security  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  committee  will  see  fit 
to  approve  it. 

For  the  last  several  montlxs  I  have 
been  trj-ing  to  find  out  the  status  of 
these  foreign  currencies,  how  many  we 
have  on  hand,  and  what  we  are  doing 
with  'hem.  I  have  come  to  one  conclu- 
sion. I  cannot  reconstruct  their  opera- 
tions. I  cannot  find  out  what  we  have 
on  hand  or  what  they  are  worth.  I  have 
come  to  one  further  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  nobody  else  in  the  Government 
knows  how  much  we  have  on  hand. 

The  disturbing  part  of  it  is  that  there 
is  no  real  concern  at  the  executive  level 
to  find  out.  In  the  last  5  years  these 
foreign  currencies  have  amounted.  In 
dollar  equivalent,  to  $534  billion.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  on  hand,  in  dollar 
equivalent,  somewhere  between  $1',2  bil- 
lion and  $2  billion.  Certainly,  it  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  members  of  the  comm'ttee  must 
stand  up  and  stale  that  they  cannot  give 
within  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  the 
amount  of  these  foreign  currencies  which 
we  have  on  hand.  This  condition  exists 
because  of  the  loose  bookkeeping  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  making  the  reports. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  Labouisse.  the  Director  of  ICA,  in 
testifying  before  the  committee,  ac- 
knowledged that  their  records  are  in- 
adequate. They  admit  they  do  not  have 
P'.oper  records.  They  also  endorsed  the 
enactment  o  a  law  which  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  responsibility  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  the  foreign  currencies  will  be  sold 
and  bought  by  all  agencies. 

I  da  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  language  of  this  particular 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  these 
agencies,  but  the  principle  of  the  need 
for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ti-easury  .such  authonty  has 
h<^fn  confirmed. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing  here  today  is 
very  necessary*. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  an  accurate  accounting  by  these  agen- 
cies which  spend  their  money. 

Certainly,  if  the  U  S.  Government 
found  the  books  of  a  taxpayer  being 
kept  in  any  such  loose  manner  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  raise  a  howl. 

The  PFIF.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


FORT  vancou\t:r  national 

MONUMENT.  WASH. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  403.  H  R. 
3283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H_R. 
3283 '  to  revi.se  the  boundaries  and  to 
change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acrt^inf.'  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

'Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-bk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point  a  ."Statement 
m  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpoM  of  H  R.  3283  Is  to 
permit  the  addition  to. the  Fort  Vimajuver 
National  Monument,  Wash,  of  approxiniate- 
ly  130  acres  oX  land  mo£t  of  which  la  al- 
ready In  FVderal  ownership.  HJi.  3263  will 
also  redesignate  the  monument  as  the  Fort 
Vancouver  National  Historic  Site.  Introduc- 
tion was  requested  by  tlie  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  an  executive  cummuiiicatlon 
dated  January  12,  1961.  and  the  request  was 
confirmed  by  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  in  writ- 
ing on  March  3.  1961. 

NXED 

The  act  of  June  19.  1948  (82  Stat.  532). 
by  which  Port  Vancouver  was  establtshed  as 
R  national  monument,  limited  the  monu- 
ment area  to  90  acres.  Port  Vancouver  was 
headquarters  for  trading  operations  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  from  1829  to  about  1850 
It  was  also  the  site  of  an  Important  Army 
post  for  many  years. 

The  Interior  Department  has  conducted 
further  studies  of  Fort  Vancouver  and  Its 
immediate  vicinity  since  1948  and  has  con- 
cluded that  there  is  need  for  the  Inclusion 
of  additional  lands  within  the  monument 
boundaries  If  Its  purposes  are  to  be  fully 
served.  The  executive  communication  re- 
ferred to  above  points  up  the  need  thus: 

'Much  of  the  historically  significant  land 
associated  with  the  old  ff>rt  lies  ouUlde  the 
present  monument  boundary.  This  land  In 
1846  contained  Important  facilities  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co  such  as  residences,  schools, 
a  stable,  and  mill.  In  addition,  a  substan- 
Ual  jxjrtion  of  these  lands  lle.i  between  the 
old  fort  site  and  the  Columbia  River  To 
interpret  succes-sfully  the  historic  features 
and  scene  of  Fort  Vancouver,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  a  clear  view  of  the  Columbia  River 
be  maintained,  since  the  proximity  of  the 
river  was  a  primary  factor  In  the  location  of 
the  fort  at   this  p<jlnt.  ' 

COST 

All  except  5  of  the  130  acres  covered  by 
HR  3283  are  already  In  Federal  ownership 
and  subject  to  transfer  to  National  Park 
Service  administration  as  they  become  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  agencies  adminis- 
tering them.  The  other  5  acres  are  now 
within  a  highway  right-of-way  which  may 
soon  be  abandoned.  If  this  occurs  It  may 
be  frrund  that  they  are  also  In  Federal  own- 
ership: If  they  are  not  so  found,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  them  will  be  very  low. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3283)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY,   VA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  405.  H  R. 
5475. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
5475)  to  transfer  a  section  of  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land, 
some  of  which  Is  owned  In  fee  by  the  United 
States  and  some  of  which  Is  covered  by 
scenic  easements  held  by  the  United  States, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parlcway  to  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park.  Va. 

H  R.  5475  was  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Harkison  of  Virginia  following  the  re- 
quest that  this  be  done  contained  In  the 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  dated  January  12.  1961. 
The  request  was  affirmed  by  Secretary  Udall 
Ir  his  letter  dated  March  3,  1961. 

NEED 

The  committee  was  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  HR  5475  will  permit  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  lands  to  which  It  pertains 
than  Is  now  the  case.  The  laws  establish- 
ing the  park  and  the  parkway  are  such,  the 
committee  understands,  that  the  transfer 
cannot  be  effected  administratively. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HR.  5475  will  not  entail 
any  coet  to  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  5475'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


from  It  and  to  Include  others  within  It. 
The  net  result  of  the  revision  will  be  a  re- 
duction In  the  size  of  the  monument  by 
somewhat  more  than  350  acres.  Tlie  result 
will  also  be  a  reduced  cost  of  acquiring  pri- 
vate lands  within  Its  boundaries. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Martin  following  receipt  of  an  i:xecutive 
communication  that  this  be  done. 

NEED 

The  Scotts  Bluff  National  Mounment  was 
created  In  1919  to  preserve  a  well-known 
site  on  the  Oregon  Trail  and  tfce  scenic 
and  geological  values  which  made  tiis  site  a 
landmark  for  the  thousands  of  migrants  who 
went  west  through  Mitchell  Pass  between 
1843  and  1869  The  present  boundaries  of 
the  monument  follow  straight  lines  with- 
out regard  to  topography.  The  revised 
boundaries  will  eliminate  these  artificiali- 
ties. In  addition,  they  will  substitute  an 
area  of  fine  badlands  for  good  farming 
land,  win  furnish  a  scenic  approach  to  the 
monument,  and  will  protect  the  prominent 
geological  structure  known  as  Dome  Rock 
by  Including  It  In  Its  entirety  within  the 
monument 

A  summary  of  the  present  ownership  of 
lands  within  the  present  and  the  proposed 
monument  boundaries  Is  as  follows: 

Present  ownership  of  lands 
l-^cres] 


SCOTTS    BLUP^F    NATIONAL    MONU- 
MENT. NEBR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  406.  HR. 
5760. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
57601  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Scotts  Bluflf  National  Monument,  Nebr., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HR.  5760.  If  enacted,  will  permit  revision 
of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monument  to  exclude  certain  lands 


Wiiliin 

prt-sent 

Ijoundarios 

Within 

proposefl 

lioundaries 

To  l)c  ex- 

pUi<le<l  or 
inpliiflc<l 

Federal 

2,2n 

1,240 

2,188 
806 

-23 

Private...  

/            -.VB 
I             +309 

Total 

3.4&1 

3,084 

-367 

COST 

Although  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  private  lands  which  the 
boundary  revision  authorized  in  HR.  5760 
will  add  to  the  monument  area  will  be 
about  $15,000  minus  whatever  will  be  saved 
through  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
contained  In  the  bill,  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  allow  an  overall  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  acquiring  Inholdings  since  the  boundary 
revision  will  exclude  more  and  higher  priced 
lands  than  it  adds  to  the  monument. 

DEPARTMENTAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Speaker  requesting  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  (a  report 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  further  letter 
dated  March  3.  1961,  from  Secretary  Udall) 
follows: 

US  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  .Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebr..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  will  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National 
Monument.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  by  ex- 
cluding certain  private  and  Federal  lands 
from  the  monument  and  adding  other  pri- 
vate lands  outside  the  present  boundary  of 
the  monument,  the  net  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  monument  by 
about  350  acres. 

The  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument  was 
established  on  December  13,  1»19.  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  to  preserve  Scotts 
Bluff  and  Mitchell  Pass  because  of  their 
scenic,  historical,  and  geological  significance. 


The  old  Oregon  Trail  traversed  Mitchell  Paai 
and  thousands  of  immigrants  who  followed 
this  trail  relied  upon  the  bluff  as  a  landmark 
or  rendezvous. 

The  boundaries  of  the  monument  were  re- 
vised by  Executive  order  of  May  9.  1924.  and 
Presidential  proclamations  of  June  1.  1932. 
and  March  29.  1940.  Since  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  made  careful  stud- 
ies to  determine  what  lands  are  essential  to 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  effective 
interpretation  of  the  scenic,  historical,  and 
geological  features  and  values  commemo- 
rated at  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument. 
Those  studies  have  disclosed  that  certain  pri- 
vately owned  and  Federal  lands  within  the 
proclaimed  boundary  are  not  used  for  monu- 
ment purposes  and  thai  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain private  lands  outside  the  present  bound- 
ary wotild  contribute  to  preservation  of  the 
area's  basic  values. 

Portions  of  the  existing  boundaries  of  the 
Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument  are  not 
satisfactory  to  this  Department  because  they 
run  In  straight  lines  across  all  types  of  ter- 
rain without  regard  to  existing  natural  fea- 
tures. Enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion win  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  greatly  needed  boundary  adjust- 
ments. Such  a  measure  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  designate  new  boundaries  by 
which  natural  and  developed  features  of  the 
terrain  such  as  major  draws,  ridges,  rivers, 
and  irrigation  ditches  could  be  utilized. 
With  a  more  practicable  boundary  this  De- 
partment could  facilitate  protection,  obviate 
the  need  for  considerable  fencing,  and  pro- 
vide a  more  esthetic  transition  from  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  monument  to  the 
culti\ated  or  developed  areas  beyond  its 
boundaries. 

A  new  boundary  for  the  monument  would 
have  other  advantages  over  the  present 
boundary.  Those  private  lands  proposed  for 
addition  to  the  monument  lie  generally  to 
the  east  and  southeast  of  the  existing 
boundary  and  total  about  210  acres.  One 
such  tract  contains  a  large  £u-ea  of  fine  bad- 
lands which  presently  is  threatened  with 
destruction  through  use  as  a  dumping 
ground.  Other  additions  would  protect  the 
foreground  of  Scotts  Bluff  and  the  scenic  ap- 
proach to  the  Dome  Rock-South  Bluff  saddle 
area  from  the  nearby  county  road.  Also  the 
important  natural  feature  known  as  Dome 
Rock,  w^hich  is  now  only  partially  wltliln  the 
monument  boundary,  and  its  eastern  projec- 
tion would  be  protected.  Furthermore,  with 
a  new  boundary  this  Department  could  pre- 
vent further  intrusions  by  p>owerlines,  radio 
towers,  and  borrow  pits  upon  these  scenic 
and  historic  features.  Finally,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
would  be  possible  to  avoid  payment  of 
severance  costs  by  purchasing  entire  parcels 
of  land  In  private  ownership  which  extend 
beyond  the  revised  boundaries.  If  the  owners 
agreed  to  such  acquisition. 

Much  of  the  privately  owned  land  pro- 
posed for  exclusion  is  located  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  portion  of  the  existing 
monument  and  has  no  known  scenic,  scien- 
tific, or  historic  values.  Some  of  it  is  highly 
productive  irrigated  land  which  does  not 
appear  prominently  in  the  view  of  a  visitor 
to  the  monument.  Also,  in  establishing  a 
more  suitable  boundary  for  the  monument, 
about  23  acres  of  Federal  land  would  be 
excluded  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
monument.  These  excluded  Federal  lands 
and  lands  acquired  outside  the  revised 
boundary  to  avoid  payment  of  severance 
costs  could  be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary 
for  lands  of  approximately  equal  value 
within  the  revised  boundaries. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  we 
estimate  that  the  land  acquisition  costs  for 
the  additions  to  the  monument  would  be 
about   $15,000. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  6. 
1961.  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
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the  submission   of  this  proposed   legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 
I  George  W.   Abbott, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <HR  5760  >  was  ordered  to 
a  third  readme,  was  read  tlie  thud  tim^v 
and  passed. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  ON  BLUE  RIDGE 
AND    NATCHEZ    TRACE    PARKWAYS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  407.  H.R. 
5765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infoima- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5765  •  to  authorize  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  land  and  interests  therein  on 
the  Blue  Ridgt  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider   the   bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  .statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HR  5765  authorizes  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  Lind  and  lntere&t,s  In  land  on  the 
Blue    Ridge    and    Natchez    Trace    Parkways. 

The  legislation  requires  that  proper»:y  rights 
exchanged  uiider  this  authority  shall  be  ap- 
pro.Kimately  equal  In  value. 

NEED 

Th''  Department  of  the  Interior,  both  un- 
der Secretary  Seaton's  ad.Tilnlstratlon  and 
under  Secretary  Udall's  administration,  re- 
quested Introduction  of  this  meas-ire  An 
identical  bill  waa  considered  dirtni?  the  86th 
Coneress  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee  on  Augiist  29,  I960. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  is  needed  to 
con.sol;date  the  landholdlngs  for  the  two 
pirkways.  to  adjust  ownership  lines,  and  to 
eliminate  h.uz.irdius  rrosslne  of,  and  accesses 
to.  the  parltways  Under  'he  terms  of  the 
bin.  the  purchases  and  exchanges  authorized 
by  it  are  limited  to  these  purpo<!es  The 
proposal  results  from  a  number  of  years'  ex- 
perience which  has  demo-.i.- '.rated  the  need 
for  such  legislation 

An  explanation  of  the  m.^ny  problems  In- 
V  )lved  In  connection  viith  the  Blvie  Ridge 
and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways  ard  the  manner 
In  which  the  problem.s  wotild  be  resolved 
through  the  authority  contained  in  the  re- 
ported legislation  Is  contained  in  the  letter 
froim  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  requesting  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill,  set  forth  below. 

COST 

Representatives  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice assured  the  committee  that  ca-sh  ex- 
penditures expected  to  be  incurred  under  the 
bill  will  be  nominal  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
transactions  will  be  exchanges. 


DEP,\RTMENTAL    RICDMM  CNDATTONS 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Speaker  requesting  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  (a  report  which 
was  cir.f.rmed  by  a  further  letter  dated 
M.i.rcn  3.  1961    from  Secretary  Udall)  follows: 


Dep.^rtmemt  or  the  Intekiob, 

OftTCE  'F  THE  Secretaht. 
Wa^skingtun,  DC,  January  12,  1961. 
H    n   Sam  Rayburic. 
So'-aker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^h.i'igton.  D.C 

Dea=i  Mr  -Speaker;  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of  a 
prorxxsfd  bi:i  t<;  authorize  the  purchase  and 
exchange  of  land  and  interests  therein  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  reconunend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorize  the  purchase  and  exchange  of 
land  and  Interests  in  land  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  consolidate  the  land  form- 
ing both  of  the  parkways,  to  adjust  own- 
ership lines,  and  to  eliminate  hazardous 
crossings  of  and  accesses  to  the  parkways. 
The  proposal  results  from  a  number  of  years 
experience  which  has  demonstrated  the  need 
for  such  legislation. 

Lands  and  Interests  in  lands  for  the  park- 
ways have  been  donated  by  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  100  acres  In  fee  simple,  and  50  acres 
in  scenic  easement,  per  mile  of  parkway.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  more  effi- 
cient boundaries  could  be  established  if 
there  were  authority  to  consolidate  lands. 
Likewise,  scenic  easements  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  administer  and  ineffectual  In  some  in- 
stances. The  parkways  were  designed  as 
limited  access  roadways,  yet  we  have  found 
that  accesses  reserved  at  the  time  the  land 
was  acquired  present  hazards  to  parkway 
visitors.  Often  the  owners  are  willing  to 
dispose  of  such  access  rights  but  the  De- 
partment has  no  authority  to  compensate 
them  or  make  other  provisions  therefor. 

One  example  of  the  difficulties  heretofore 
encountered  occurred  during  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  right-of-way  acquisition.  In  this 
instance  the  State  acquired  by  error  a  strip 
of  land  approximately  50  feet  wide  which 
was  a  part  of  a  church  cemetery,  and  this 
was  then  deeded  to  the  United  States.  Later 
the  church  fenced  the  cemetery  on  the  orig- 
inal boundary,  causing  an  encroachment  on 
parkway    lands. 

The  church  dl.«;puted  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  claims  of  ownership  and  thus 
far  the  State  has  been  unable  to  work  out 
a  settlement  or  solution  short  of  condemna- 
tion. 

The  church  authorities  and  this  Depart- 
ment are  prepared  to  effect  an  exchange 
whereby  the  50-foot  strip  would  be  returned 
to  the  church  In  exchange  for  a  triangular 
parcel  of  church  land.  This  adjustment.  In 
addition  to  being  satisfactory  to  the  church, 
would  benefit  the  parkway  by  giving  com- 
plete control  of  the  private  rosid  which  Is 
already  located  on  parkway  right-of-way 
except  at  this  one  point,  by  giving  addi- 
tional protection  to  scenic  values,  as  well  as 
resolving   this   longstanding   dispute. 

Problems  have  occurred  in  connection 
wrh  the  efforts  of  the  National  Park  Ser . - 
ice  to  keep  private  crossings  of  and  accesses 
to  the  motor  rcmd  to  a  minimum.  In  spit^ 
of  this  policy  many  dangerciUs  and  (jtherwl.'e 
undesirable  interruptions  to  lae  intended 
use  of  the  parkways  wre  re.served  In  the 
deeds,  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
"way  in  or  out"  for  land  residues  with  no 
other  access  to  the  Stat*  road  svstem,  and 
for  other  reas^>ns.  From  lime  to  time  Oifre 
are  opportunities  U)  eiumii^te  especuUiy 
troublesome  siiuailons  of  this  type  by  land 
exchange  or  by  purcha.slng  a  residue. 


One  of  these  problems  has  arisen  In  con- 
nection with  the  Louemma  Ouynn  home  In 
Virginia.  Here  a  private  road  crossing  was 
reserved  In  the  deed  for  access  to  the  home 
on  one  side  of  the  parkway  and  to  a  4-£icre 
residue  on  the  other  side.  Later  the  4-acre 
residue  was  sold  so  that  now  the  croaslng, 
which  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  original 
owner  is  required  by  the  present  owner  for 
access  to  a  State  road,  and  is  vised  as  access 
to  the  parkway  from  that  State  road.  Ef- 
forts to  negotiate  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  National  Park  Service  would  build  a 
1.300-foot  road  from  this  4-acre  residue  along 
the  parkway  right-of-way  to  the  public  road 
connection  have  been  unsuccessful.  Such  a 
solution,  however,  will  be  considerably  more 
costly  than  purchasing  the  4-acre  tract  from 
the  present  owner.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  purchase  of  that 
tract  and  provide  a  relatively  Inexpensive 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Difficulties  have  also  been  encountered  In 
connection  with  the  scenic  easements  which 
were  acquired  by  the  States  and  conveyed 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  park- 
ways. These  scenic  easements  were  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  use  of  lands  involved 
to  prevent  the  addition  of  undesirable  fea- 
tures or  adverse  use  of  the  land.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  many  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  lack  of  effectiveness  of 
these  ecwements.  In  rnany  cases  landowners 
are  willing  to  convey  a  portion  of  their  land 
to  the  Government  In  exchange  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  scenic  easement  on  the 
remainder. 

An  example  of  this  Is  In  connection  with 
a  scenic  easement  on  lauds  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Homer  Anders- m.  Mr.  Anderson  har- 
vested trees  on  the  land  covered  by  the  scenic 
easement.  In  an  unintentional  violation  of 
Its  terms.  The  resulting  negotiations 
brought  an  offer  from  Mr  Anderson  to  con- 
vey fee  title  to  a  part  of  this  land  In  return 
for  the  relinquishment  of  scenic  easement 
over  the  remainder.  Such  an  arrangement 
Is  satisfactory  to  this  Department  and  the 
property  rights  Involved  are  approximately 
equal  In  value  Such  an  exchange,  however. 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  present 
law. 

Legislation  such  as  is  proposed  herein 
»ouId  result  in  the  ready  solution  of  the 
many  problems  Involved  in  connection  with 
these  parkways  and  accomplish  the  desired 
results  in  a  manner  that  Is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  6, 
1961,  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Qeorcx  W.  Abbott. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 


Dep.\rtment  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Sfcretary 
Washington,  DC.  March  3.  t9€l. 
Hon.  Watnr  N   Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interiiyr  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs,    House    of    Represevtatxves. 
Washington.  DC. 
I>CAR  Ma.  A&pimall:  This  will  supplement 
our    letter   of   February    14,    1961,   regarding 
a    review    of  the    legislative    materials    that 
were  .submitted  to  Congress  by  this  Depart- 
ment before  January  20,  1961. 

We  have  completed  our  review,  and  we 
concur  in  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  prior  administration  with 
respect  to  the  following  proposed  bills  and 
Introduced  bills. 

•  •  •  •  • 

B    Proposed  bill,  to  authort?-e  'hp  purrhi^^ie 
and  exchange  of  land  and   lnt.^ro«t«  therein 
■  n  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natrhex  Tr  ice  Park- 
ways. 
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The  forepoln?  reconunendatlODS  apply,  of 
course,    to    tir.y    bills    that   may   have   been 

lntjr>duce<l  as  a  TT*nl»  of  the  P^^erutire  orvm- 
mvinlrations  from   Xh\f  Dep;u-t.ment 

Tlie    Bureau    i.f    the    Budget    has    advised 
us  that  there  le  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation   of    this    report    from    the   standpoint 
of  the  admin lEtrat ion's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  >H.R  5765)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reaidinig.  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CEDAR    BREAKS    N.\TIONAL 

M' kVUMF^NT,    UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  408.  H.R. 
6422. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  k>o  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEfiisi.ATivE  Clerk.  A  bUl  (HR. 
64221  to  add  federally  owned  lands  to, 
and  exclude  federally  owned  lands  from, 
the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  and  fof  other  purpose.^; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  pr'>ci<>dod  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAN.'=;?TELJD  Mr.  President.  I 
aisk  unar.;::.  i  i.*^  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  pxirpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Monument  and  the  Dixie  National  PVirest. 
both  In  the  State  of  UiAh  The  bill  will 
add  to  the  monument  111  acres  which  are 
XK}W  in  the  forest  and  to  Lhe  forest  129 
acres  which  are  now  in  the  monument.  All 
of  the  lands  involved  are  already  in  Federal 
ownership. 

HJl.  6423  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
PaiMMOK  following  receipt  of  an  executive 
communication  requesting  that  this  be  done. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  this  same  objec- 
tive was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Frank  Moss.  Uie  bill  being  S.  1647. 

KEXD 

The  boundary  adjustment  proposed  In 
H.R.  6422  will  Improve  administration  of 
the  monument  and  forest,  will  delete  from 
the  monument  certain  lands  which  are  not 
TiiUiible  fur  park  purp^wes.  and  will  add  to 
It  either  lands  which  are  Tlie  new  bound- 
aries wiil  t>etter  conform  to  Uie  t^ipopraphy 
of  the  area  tlian  do  the  present  ones  and 
will  include  wtihm  Uie  m'  uument  tlie  whole 
of  a  scenic  drive  which  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  park  as  well  as  a 
scenlcally   Inip'  ruu.t  alpii.e   flower   raendow 

Cost 
Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  no  ex- 
penditures   for    land    acquisition.      Costs    of 
fencing,  the  committee  was  advised,  will  be 
less  than  110.000 
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DE^^J!T^' EVT  M      SirOMMENUATlCN-S 

The  letter  from  twe  Department  c*  the  In- 
terior to  the  Pp>ertker  rei.;ueF':ng  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation   follows; 

U.S.  DEPARTMr-NT  or  the  Its-terior. 

Omci:  or  the  Sbcretary. 
Wcsh:nglon.  D  C ..  April  10,  IMI. 
HoO-SaAi  Ha TSUE.v. 
Speaker,  Hoii.tf  o;  Rrprescntaiiie$. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  Enclof^ed  is  a  draft  of 
a  profxxsed  bill  to  add  federally  owned  lands 
to.  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands  from. 
the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument.  Utah. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  reoocnmend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bill  prcjposes  certain  boundary  adjust- 
ments which  would  exclude  approximately 
129  acres  of  land  from  the  northwest  section 
of  the  monument  and  add  to  its  southeast 
portion  approximately  111  acres. 

The  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
situated  high  on  the  Marlcagunt  Plateau  In 
southwest  Utah,  was  establiehed  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President  on  August  22,  1933. 
for  the  preservation  of  spectacular  clifls. 
canyons,  and  features  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  educational  Interest.  The  lands  pro- 
posed for  addition  to  the  monument  are  in 
Federal  ownership  as  a  part  of  the  Dixie  Na- 
tional Forest  We  understand  that  their 
transfer  for  the  ptirpwses  of  the  monument 
meeu  alth  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Their  Inclusion  would  place  with- 
in the  monument  those  relatively  short  sec- 
tions of  the  rim  drive  which  now  lie  out- 
side Its  boundary,  on  national  forest  lands. 
This  drive  is  the  route  by  which  visitors  to 
the  monument  reach  main  points  of  Interest 
on  the  rim  of  the  canyon  bowl.  These  lands 
would  provide  an  adequate  bttffer  zone  oe- 
tween  the  boundary  and  the  rim  of  the  can- 
yon within  which  grazing  could  be  elimi- 
nated Protection  would  also  be  afforded  a 
spectacular  alpine  flower  meadow  and  un- 
sightly fencing  could  be  relocated  beyond 
the  view  of   visitors. 

The  hands  proposed  for  exclusion  would 
become  a  part  of  the  Dixie  National  Forest. 
The  park  values  of  the  lands  proposed  for 
exclusion  are  secondary  and  are  not  reqviired 
for  any  foreseeable  use.  Their  exclusion  will 
result  in  a  more  natural  boundary  for  this 
section  of  the  monument:  namely,  the  ver- 
tical ledge  which  forms  the  rim  of  the  can- 
yon. 

No  land  acquisition  costs  are  Involved  In 
this  proposal.  Approximately  §8,400  would 
be  needed  for  the  relocation  of  boundary 
fencing 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of   this  draft  bill   from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A    Carver    Jr  . 
As.tisiant  Srcrrtnrp  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  OF>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propKJ.'^txi.  the  que.«;tion 
is  on  the  third  reading  aiid  pa.-^sapc  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  'H-R.  6422  '  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  tlie  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


USE  OP  SURPLUS  GRAIN  FOR 
EMERGENCY  FEEDING  OF  BIRDS 
AND    WTLDLIFE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate*  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  410,  Senate 
614. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisL.^rm;  Clekk.  A  bill  -"S  614) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  surplus  grain  by 
the  State's  for  emergency  use  in  feeding 
of  re."^.ident  game  bird?  and  other  wild- 
life and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.':tion  is  or,  agreeing  to  tlje  motion  of 
the  Ser.aior  from  Montana, 

T'ne  motion  \^  a.<:  at  reed  to;  and  the 
Scnat-e  proceeded  lo  consider  the  biii. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ag^riculture  and  Forestry.-,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6  afi*:  tlie 
word  'upon",  to  iiisert  '  Uie  reqaesi  of 
the  State  fish  and  game  authority  or 
other  Stat^  apency  havii.c  similar  a'a- 
thority  and":  in  line  10.  aft-er  the  word 
"other",  to  insert  "resident,"  and  on  page 
2.  after  line  11,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  2,  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlve  Interior  that  migratory  birds  are  threat- 
ened with  starvation  In  any  area  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
requisition  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration grain  acquired  by  that  Corporation 
through  price  support  operations  In  such 
quantities  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  reln.b::rsed  by  the 
Secretary  for  Its  expense  In  packagiig  and 
transporting  of  snch  grain  for  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar.d  House 
of  Representatives  of  tii£  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  nieeting  eniertrency  situa- 
tions caused  by  adverse  we.ither  conditions 
or  other  factors  destructive  c^  important 
wildlife  resources,  the  States  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  the  State  fish 
and  game  authority  or  other  SUite  agency 
having  similar  authority  and  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  area 
of  the  United  States  Is  threatened  with  seri- 
ous damage  or  !  tss  to  resident  game  birds 
and  other  resid.  nt  wildli'e  ir-  rn  stivrvatlon. 
to  requisition  from  the  Ccimm-'dity  Credit 
C3orporation  gram  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  ..per.»:ions.  Such 
grain  may  thereafter  be  furi.ii.lied  to  the 
particular  State  for  direct  and  sole  utiliza- 
tion by  the  appropriate  State  agencies  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  such  quantities  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  may  be  considered 
desirable  by  the  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  particular 
State  In  e.ach  lnst.\nce  for  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation  In  p,-\ckaglng  and  trans- 
porting such  grain  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

^x:,  2.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  migratory  birds  are  threat- 
ened with  starvation  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  is  airuhorized 
to  requisition  from  the  Coir..'nod;ry  Credit 
Corporation  grain  acquired  by  th.it  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations  in 
such  qviantit'.es  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon.  The  C-orp>oratlon  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Secretary  for  Its  expense  In  packag- 
ing and  transporting  o'.  such  grain  ior  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3,  Tliere  are  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  Its  Investment  In  gr.-nln  trani^erred 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  at  this  c>oint  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments, permits  the  States  in  emergency  sit- 
uations to  obtain  gram  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  prevent  starvation  of 
resident  game  birds  and  other  resident  wild- 
life. Such  grain  would  be  furnished  only 
upiin  il)  the  request  of  the  State  fish  and 
game  authority  or  other  State  agency  hav- 
ing similar  authority,  (2»  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  threat  of 
lo6s  from  starvation,  i3)  requisition  by  the 
State,  and  i4)  agreement  by  the  State  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  The 
Corporation  would  be  reimbursed  for  its 
expense  in  packaging  and  transporting  the 
gram. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  sim- 
ilarly be  authorized  to  obtain  grain  to  pre- 
vent starvation  of  migratory  birds. 

The  committee  amendments  would — 

( 1 )  Require  concurrence  by  the  State  fish 
and  game  authority,  since,  as  indicated  In 
the  attached  report  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  unneeded  feeding  may  be  harm- 
ful U)  wildlife: 

(2)  Restrict  State  operations  under  the 
bill  to  resident  wildlife; 

i3i  Provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  to  obtain  grain  to  prevent 
starvation  of  migratory  birds:    and 

(4)  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  describe  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended  more  pre- 
cisely. 

The  last  three  enumerated  amendments 
were  suggested  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

quesiion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  S  614'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  u.se  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  owned  surplus 
grain  by  the  States  for  emergency  use 
in  the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and 
other  resident  wildlife:  to  authorize  the 
use  of  such  surplus  gram  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  emergency  use  in 
the  feeding  of  migratory  birds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  AGREEMENT  ES- 
T.ABLISHING  THE  CARIBBEAN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  ^o  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  413.  House 
Joint  Resolution  384 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  tiie  Senate. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'H  J  Res.  384  I  providing  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  agreement  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
ai:d  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  Amenca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Rec(ird  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  main  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution 
is  to  dissolve  the  Caribbean  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  Prance,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  create  the  Caribbean  Organi- 
zation, which  will  be  composed  of  the  Car- 
ibbean territories  of  the  aforementioned 
states.  This  purpose  is  accomplished 
through  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
an  agreement  among  the  four  metropolitan 
powers  authorizing  their  Caribbean  depend- 
encies to  participate  in  the  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization. 

B.\CKGROUND 

In  1942,  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain established  through  executive  action 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
primarily  to  deal  with  wartime  problems  of 
the  British  and  American  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  1946,  these  two  powers  were 
Joined  by  France  and  the  Netherlands  in  es- 
tablishing the  Caribbean  Commission  with 
the  broader  purpose  of  carrying  on  research 
and  technical  assistance  aimed  at  promoting 
regional  development.  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Caribbean  Commission  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
March  4.  1948. 

One  of  the  subsidiary  organizations  of  the 
Caribbean  Conunlsslon  has  been  the  West 
Indian  Conference  In  which  the  dependent 
territories  of  the  four  powers  In  the  Carib- 
bean have  been  represented  directly.  The 
conference  has  met  biennially,  and  begin- 
ning In  1952  It  has  repeatedly  requested  the 
four  member  governments  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  revise  the  agreement  so  as  to  reflect 
the  growth  of  self-government  In  the  Carib- 
bean since  1946.  Negotiations  to  this  end 
culminated  In  1960  with  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  by  the  four  powers  to  create  the 
Caribbean  Organization. 

PROVISIONS 

The  joint  resolution  Itself  contains  only 
four  operative  provisions :  ( 1 )  It  authorizes 
the  President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Caribbean  Organization;  (2»  it  authorizes 
the  participation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Organization;  (3)  it 
makes  available  to  the  Organization,  upon 
promulgation  of  an  Executive  order,  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  Immunities  con- 
ferred by  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act;  and  (4)  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  U.S.  observer 
to  the  Organization. 

The  statute  of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  agreement  among 
the  four  powers.  Except  for  the  French  ter- 
ritories, which  win  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented by  France,  the  members  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization  will  be.  not  the 
metropolitan  powers,  but  the  territories, 
commonwealths,  or  other  possessions  of  those 
powers  in  the  Caribbean  area.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  the  members 
will  be  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Other  territories  eligible  to  participate  are 
the  Netherlands  Antilles.  Surinam,  British 
Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas.  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
though  the  laat  three  have  Indicated  that 
they  do  not  Intend  to  participate  at  this 
time.  In  addition,  French  Guiana.  Guade- 
loupe, and  Martinique,  which  are  constitu- 
tionally Departments  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  will  participate  and  will  be  repre- 
sented by  France. 


Each  member  of  the  Organization  will 
have  one  delegate  with  one  vote,  except  that 
France  will  have  one  delegation  with  three 
votes,  reflecting  French  membership  on  be- 
half of  three  departments. 

The  Organization  la  to  concern  Itself  with 
"social,  cultural,  and  economic  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  Caribbean  area,  par- 
ticularly agriculture,  communications,  edu- 
cation, fisheries,  health,  housing,  industry, 
latK>r.  music  and  the  arts,  social  welfare,  and 
trade."  It  may  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, assist  In  the  coordination  of 
local  project*  of  regional  significance,  arrange 
for  or  provide  technical  guidance  not  other- 
wise available,  and,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, make  contracts  or  agreements  for 
technical  assistance  with  other  international 
or  national  organizations.  It  may  also  estab- 
lish auxiliary  bodies. 

Expenses  of  the  Organization  are  to  be 
met  by  Its  members — not  the  four  pmwers — 
in  proportions  to  be  unanimously  agreed  to. 
A  preliminary  agreement  has  been  reached 
for  an  annual  budget  of  1316.000.  of  which 
Puerto  Rico  would  contribute  $140,000 
(44.3  percent)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  $25,000 
(7.98  percent).  The  United  States  cur- 
rently contributes  38.4  percent  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission's  budget  (In  1959, 
$140,476  out  of  $365,823). 

The  agreement  specifically  provides  that 
nothing  In  It  is  to  affect  "the  present  or 
future  constitutional  status  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization."  Further,  any  of 
the  four  powers  signatory  to  the  agreement 
can  withdraw  from  the  agreement  at  any 
time  on  1  year's  notice,  and  such  action 
would  automatically  deprive  its  territories 
of  membership  in  the  Organization.  Each 
of  the  four  powers  Is  also  entitled  to  be 
represented  at  all  meetings  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Organization  by  observers 
with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote 
No  other  governments  may  be  represented 
without  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  ob- 
servers as  well  as  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Organization  Finally,  amendment  of  the 
statute  of  the  Organization  requires  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Organization  as  well  as  of  the  four  powers. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  when  the  Organi- 
zation comes  Into  being,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Commission,  which  are  now  located  In 
Trinidad,  will  be  moved  to  Puerto  Rico.  It 
is  also  expected  that,  at  this  time,  the 
President  will  Issue  an  Executive  order,  under 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution,  extending 
to  the  Organization  the  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  Immunities  conferred  by  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Immunities  Act 
These  are  the  same  privileges  now  extended 
to  29  International  organizations  (including 
the  Caribbean  Commission).  The  precise 
nature  of  these  privileges  Is  spelled  out  in  a 
statement  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  Included  In  the 
hearings.  In  general,  the  organizations 
themselves  are  given  legal  capacity  to  con- 
tract, to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property,  and 
to  institute  legal  proceedings.  Their  alien , 
employees  are  exempt  from  certain  taxes,  as 
are  individuals  representing  foreign  govern- 
ments in  such  organizations. 

coMMirrrE  action 

Congressional  approval  of  the  agreement 
establishing  the  Caribbean  Organization  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  January 
19.  1961,  and  the  administration  draft  Joint 
resolution  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT.  by  request,  on  April  18  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75.  On  May  2,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  a  hearing  at  which 
Antonio  Fernos-Isern.  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico;  John  W.  Hanes. 
Jr  ,  U.S.  Cochalrman,  Caribbean  Commission; 
and  Abram  Chayes,  legal  adviser,  Department 
of  State,  all  supported  the  Joint  resolution 

On  June  21,  the  committee  considered  the 
matter  further.  In  the  meantime,  a  com- 
fmnion   resolution,   House   Joint  Resolution 
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384.  had  passed  the  House  on  May  15;  »nd 
accordingly,  U  U  the  House  resfjlutlon  which 
the  committee  agreed  t<j  report  to  the  Senate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  regards  the  formation  of 
the  Caribbean  Organization  as  a  logical  pro- 
gression In  the  growth  of  self-government 
among  the  dependent  territories  of  the  area 
since  World  War  II  In  this  period,  for  ex- 
ample. Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  Common- 
wealth; Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles are  self-governing  within  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands;  French  Guiana.  Guade- 
loupe, and  Martinique  have  become  Depart- 
ments of  France;  and  the  West  Indies  are 
self-governing  and  scheduled  for  Independ- 
ence next  May. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  has  provided 
a  useful  mechanism  for  regional  consulta- 
tion and  economic  research  as  well  as  for 
modest  amounts  of  technical  assistance. 
Residents  of  the  area  have  played  an  Increas- 
ing role  In  the  work  of  the  CommlBslon.  and 
It  seems  to  the  committee  appropriate  that 
this  role  now  be  formalized  and  carried  a 
step  further  through  disbanding  the  Com- 
mission and  replacing  It  with  the  Organl- 
Ziitlon. 

This  will  give  the  Islands  Involved  addi- 
tional responsibility  (which,  in  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment,  they  are  well  qualified 
to  assume),  but  It  will  not  alter  constitu- 
tional relationships. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State,  in  which  the  commit- 
tee concurs,  the  Caribbean  Organization  does 
not  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  article  I, 
section  10,  of  the  Constitution  to  the  effect 
that  "No  State  shall  enter  Into  any  Treaty 
Alliance  or  Confe<leration."  The  same  sec- 
Uon  provides  that  "No  State  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  Congress  •  •  •  enter  Into 
any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power  •  •  •  '  Fur- 
ther, article  IV.  s<;ctlon  3.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that,  "The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  to  dispose  of  ind  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
tory or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States." 

The  Caribbean  Organization  Is  not  a 
*'treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,"  but 
rather  an  "agreement  or  compact.  "  and  ap- 
proval of  participation  by  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  Is  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  congressional  power  to  "make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting 
-^^the  Territory  •  •  •  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  It  should  also  be  emphasised  that 
the  Organization  is  to  be  purely  advisory  and 
"that  the  United  States  can  withdraw  from 
the  agreement  at  ajiy  time  on  a  year's  notice, 
thereby  automatically  terminating  the  mem- 
bership of  I*uerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

For  the  reasons  f;et  forth  above,  the  com- 
Cmlttee  recommends  that  the  Senate  give  Its 
'approval  to  House  Joint  Resolution  384 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  tH.J.  Res.  384* 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RED   CHTNA    \NTD  THE   UNITED 

N.^TIONS 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  it  is  my  i)ersnnal  judgment 
that  very,  very  sticnuous  efforts  will  be 
made  Uj  bring  the  Red  Chme.se  into  the 
United  Nations.  This  body — and  every 
individual    Senator— should    be    giving 


serious  thought  to  this  problem  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  we  m  the  Con- 
gress— particularly  we  in  the  Senate, 
who  have  to  act  on  treaties — should 
meet  the  problem  head  on. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMEINTS  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S,  120  I  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  of  water 
pollution  control. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
sii^rgest  that  the  attaches  call  the  offices 
of  Senators  and  ask  them  to  plea.^e  be 
in  the  Chamber  as  .soon  as  po.s-sible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk,  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pjoceedtjd  to  call 
the  roll. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HAYATO 
IKEDA,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre>ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Chair  be  aulhorizi^d  to  ap- 
F>oint  a  committee  to  escort  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  address  the  Senate,  if  he  so 
desires,  while  the  Senate  stands  in  re- 
cess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  appoints,  as  a  committee  to 
escort  the  Prime  Minister  into  the  Cham- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DirksenI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FtJLBRiGHTl,  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Iowa    (Mr,   HirKEMO<5PERl. 

Whereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  ^9  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  rec<  ss,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  being  in  rece.ss.  'Ais  Ex- 
cellency. Hayato  Ikcda,  Prime  I.Iinisler 
of  Japan,  escorted  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presiding  Officer,  entered 
the  Chamber,  and  took  the  seat  f..ssigned 
to  him  immediately  in  front  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN"r  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  book  of  history  will 
deal  most  prominently  with  the  names 
of  the  men  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
bringing  about  peace  and  plenty  lor  their 
people. 

We  are  highly  privileged  and  eieatiy 
honored  to  have  such  a  man  in  our  midst 
today.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  oi.r  civili- 
zation, our  society,  and  the  institution'; 
that  serve  it  that  we  can  meet  here  in 
such  a  peaceful  and  cordial  surrounding 
with,  the  irreat  leader  and  spoke.sman  of 
a  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  \.ar  only 
16  years  ago. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has  had 
fruitful  and  profitable  discussions  with 
the  President  of  our  country  and  with 
the  legislative  leaders  in  both  parties  in 
both  branches. 


We  welcome  him  warmly  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  It  is  now  my  great 
honor  and  my  prized  privilege  to  pre- 
sent lo  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
FTime  Mmist^^r  of  Japan.  Mr   Ikeda, 

i  Applause.  Senatoi-s  risme  i 

Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  there- 
upon addressed  the  Senate  in  Japanese, 
at  V.\r-  conclusion  of  which  his  address 
was  intfTprPK^d  by  Mr.  Toshiro  Shima- 
nouchi.  Counselor  of  the  Foreip^n  Min- 
istry, as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  great  honor  that  you  have  be- 
stowed ujxin  me  in  inviting  me  to  this 
time-honored  Hall  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. On  this  present  trip  to  the 
Umfd  States  I  have  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  your  President  and 
other  leaders  of  your  Government  to  dis- 
cuss freely,  frankly,  and  in  friendly  fash- 
ion the  problems  of  mutual  .merest  and 
concern  to  both  our  countries 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that 
wc  have  agreed  on  a  common  approach 
to  the  problems  of  peace  and  security 
in  this  world,    (Applause' 

I  believe  that  by  our  talks  and  inti- 
mate contact  wo  have  la:d  the  basis  for 
a  stronppr  and  a  m.ore  effective  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.    (Applause  ! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  warm 
recei  tion       !. Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  I  know  the 
Senate  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  the 
very  gracious  and  charming  wife  of  the 
distinguished  Prime  Minister  who  sits  in 
the  front  row  of  the  diplomatic  gallery 
:  Applause.  Senators  rising.  1 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
suggested  that  the  Prime  Minister  go  to 
the  well  of  the  Chamber,  accompanied 
by  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committ^-e  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
ma.ionty  leader,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Conrm.ittee  on  Foreiem  Rela- 
tions, there  to  exchange  greetings  with 
each  individual  Senator  at  this  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  escorted  to  a 
position  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
front  of  the  Vice  President's  desk  and 
was  there  preetc-d  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  were  introduced  to  him  by 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr  Ful- 
ERiGHT,  and  Mr,  Hickenlooper, 

Following  the  Informal  reception,  the 
Prime  Mmister  was  escorted  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  rca.ssemblcd.  when  called  to  cinder 
by  the  Vice  President. 


FEDER.AL  WATER  POLLLTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  120*  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  pro-;ram  of 
water  pollution  control, 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  1  rise  to 
addre^ss  myself  to  Senate  bill  120.  the 
pendms  business. 

Th(>  1956  Water  Pollutior.  Control  Act 
broadened  and  strengthened  earlier 
legislatioii  by  providing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities,  grants  to  improve 
and  strengthen  State  and  interstate 
programs,      more      workable      Federal 
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enforcement,    more    effective    research, 
and  collection  of  basic  data 

During  the  5  years  precedin-:  passage 
of  the  1956  act.  the  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  works  averat^ed 
only  $222  million  annually.  For  the  en- 
suing 5  years  that  the  grants  provisions 
have  been  in  effect,  contract  awards  for 
this  construction  have  averaeed  $360 
million  annually,  and  over  2  600  projects 
costing  $1.2  billion  have  b>:'en  approved. 
This  is  a  62 -percent  mcrea-^e  in  construc- 
tion. Also,  for  each  Federal  Rrant  dol- 
lar, there  has  been  an  expenditure  of 
$4  80  in  local  fund.-^  A  1960  survey  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies shows  that  the  present  backlog  is 
still  more  than  5.000  projects,  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  nearly  $2  billion.  To 
eliminate  this  Ion£;standing  backlog,  and 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  needs  due  to 
population  growth  and  continuing  ob- 
solescence of  existing  plants,  will  require 
annual  average  construction  levels  of 
$600  million. 

The  acceleration  of  the  program  of 
sewas:,'e  plant  construction  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  necessary  activities  in 
order  to  clear  up  our  streams  and  lakes. 
However,  sewage  treatment  as  it  has 
been  practiced  m  American  communities, 
too  often  consists  of  treating  the  sewage 
by  mechanical  and  biological  means  to 
remove  the  more  objectionable  solids 
and  dischart,'e  the  residual  or  effluent 
to  a  watercourse,  such  as  a  stream  or 
lake.  The  treatment  methods  in  use 
today  are  generally  those  which  were  de- 
veloped some  30  to  40  years  ago.  and  have 
been  reasonably  adequate  for  meeting 
past  needs. 

Even  with  today's  intensity  of  water 
use.  It  is  necessary  for  water  to  be  used 
and  reused.  The  rate  of  reuse  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  arowint,  demands 
for  water.  Witli  each  reuse,  new  foreign 
substances  are  added  so  thai  even  after 
sewage  treatment,  the  suitability  of  the 
water  for  further  use  is  progressively  im- 
paired. This  means  that  water  must  be 
freed  of  all  undesirable  foreign  sub- 
stances, including  viral  and  harmful  bac- 
teria, new  oreanic  materials  resistant  to 
treatment,  detergents,  nutrients,  min- 
eral salts,  radioactive  contaminant-s.  and 
other  pollutants.  Very  little  research 
money  has  been  put  into  this  field  due 
to  the  fact  that  sewage  research  activi- 
ties are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
public  support.  By  comparison,  the  bio- 
logical know-how  in  industry  has  been 
relatively  far  advanced  by  the  heavy  in- 
vestments industry  has  allocated  to  sci- 
entific research. 

The  highest  degree  of  sewage  treat- 
ment by  present  methods  is  generally 
called  complete  treatment,  that  is,  a  high 
percentage  of  suspended  solids  and  bio- 
criemical  oxygen  demand — b  o  d — is  re- 
moved. In  complete  treatment  employ- 
ing the  activated  sludge  process,  remov- 
als of  85  to  90  percent  of  the  bod.  and 
85  to  90  percent  of  the  suspended  solids 
are  possible.  Generally,  the  percentage 
of  removal  is  about  85  percent.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  in  1957,  the  dis- 
charge of  treated  sewage  by  our  larger 
metropolitan  areas,  which  realized  over 
85-percent  removals,  often  has  the  same 
effect  as  discharging  the  raw  .^lewase 
from  over  1  million  people. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  vigoroas  research  attack  on  waste 
treatment  problems  would  lead  to  break- 
throughs and  new  processes  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  handle  ever-increas- 
ing wasteloads,  and  even  to  restore 
streams  to  a  state  approaching  their 
original  natural  purity.  Present  and 
predicted  needs  reveal  that  a  basic  re- 
search project  should  be  initiated  imme- 
diately, because  it  would  no  doubt  take 
some  time  before  the  results  would  have 
a  significant  impact  on  munipical  sew- 
age treatment  facilities. 

If  all  waste  or  all  water  deteriorating 
elements  could  be  removed  by  treatment, 
a  region's  water  supply  could  be  used 
over  and  over.  Even  though  removal  or 
treatment  could  approach  100  percent, 
there  would  still  be  an  oxygen  demand 
induced  by  treatment  itself,  which  under 
presently  known  technology,  can  be  off- 
set only  by  an  adequate  flow  of  wate^r  in 
the  stream.  Also,  water  being  stored  and 
released  at  the  proper  time,  can  do  much 
toward  reducing  the  temperature  of 
water,  thus  reducing  the  polluting  effect 
of  heat.  Water  of  good  quality  could  be 
stored  and  released  and  mixed  with 
water  of  lesser  quality,  thereby  perhaps 
making  it  suitable  for  various  uses. 

The  committee  felt  that  extension  of 
Federal  enforcement  to  include  navi- 
gable waters,  as  well  as  interstate  waters, 
would  seem  to  be  needed  in  view  of  the 
limitation  imposed  in  connection  with 
enforcement  laws  now  in  effect.  In  other 
words,  many  coastal  waters  are  now  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  waters,  although  they 
may  be  navigable,  which  do  not  cross  or 
form  parts  of  State  boundaries.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  be  helpful  to  States,  in 
coping  with  water  pollution  problems,  if 
the  Federal  Government  were  permitted, 
upon  request  of  the  Governor,  to  enter 
into  intifistate  cases.  The  States  should, 
however,  exhaust  every  resource  avail- 
able to  them  before  asking  for  Federal 
a.ssistance. 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  au- 
thorizes the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  include  ca- 
pacity in  reservoirs  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  along  with  ca- 
pacity for  other  purposes.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  repayment  of  these  costs 
with  interest.  It  provides  that  capacity 
may  be  included  for  present  and  antici- 
pated future  demands  and  that  not  to 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  project  constructed  by  these  agen- 
cies may  be  allocated  to  anticipated  fu- 
ture demands.  The  present  law  has 
been  interpreted,  in  certain  instances, 
to  mean  that  firm  contracts  must  be 
entered  into  for  that  portion  set  aside 
for  future  demands,  as  well  as  present 
demands :  however,  the  original  intention 
was  that  only  reasonable  assurances  of 
use  and  repayment  need  to  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  capacity  set  aside 
for  future  demands.  There  is  a  need  to 
amend  this  particular  provision  because 
in  many  instances,  projects  are  being 
planned  which,  along  with  flood  control, 
hydropower,  and  so  forth,  offer  opportu- 
nities for  the  storage  of  water  for  future 
municipal  and  industrial  demands,  but 
there  is  no  entity  with  whom  to  contract. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  probable  that  if  an 
adequate  quantity  of  water  is  available, 


the  natural  resources  of  an  area  will  be 
developed,  whereas,  without  the  avail- 
ability of  such  a  supply,  there  would  be 
no  oppKjrtunity  for  such  development.  It 
would  seem  that  when  reservoir  projects 
are  being  planned,  the  full  potentials  of 
the  site  should  be  develoF>ed  as  an  "in- 
surance" for  the  future.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  appropriate  to  include  capac- 
ity for  future  demands  on  the  basis  of 
studies  and  analysis  of  future  potential 
uses  without  requiring  a  firm  contract. 

One  purpose  of  S.  120,  as  amended,  is 
to  extend  the  authoriMtion  for  grants 
to  States  and  interstate  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  adequate  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution.  The  present  authori- 
zation in  the  amount  of  $3  million 
annually  will  expire  during  fiscal  year 
1961  and  this  bill  would  authorize  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  fiscal  years  and  would  increase 
the  grants  to  $5  million  annually. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  jncrea.se 
in  construction  grants  from  $50  million 
annually  to  $70  million  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1963,  $90 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

It  would  increase  a  top  limit  on  indi- 
vidual grants  at  $500,000  or  30  percent 
of  the  project  cost,  whichever  is  the 
smaller.  It  would  also  permit  several 
commimitles  to  join  together  in  con- 
structing joint  facihties  and  each  could 
obtain  the  maximum  allowable  grant. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  three  communities 
a  total  grant  of  up  to  $1.5  million  might 
be  obtained.  The  bill  would  protect 
communities  having  filed  qualified  appli- 
cations which  do  not  exceed  $250,000.  It 
provides  for  a  reallocation  of  funds 
among  the  States:  however,  such  reallo- 
cation Is  not  permitted  during  a  period 
of  2  years. 

The  bill  has  several  provisions  not  in 
existipg  law  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

First.  Authority  for  Federal  agencies 
to  include  capacity  in  reservoirs  for 
water  quality  control.  This  capacity  not 
to  be  a  substitute  for  adequate  treatment 
of  sewage.  A  determination  would  be 
made  of  the  benefits  of  such  capacity  and 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  allo- 
cated to  this  purpose.  Beneficiaries 
would  be  determined  and  if  the  benefits 
are  widespread  or  national  in  scop>e.  the 
costs  of  such  capacity  would  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

Second.  There  would  be  authorized  the 
establishment  of  research  and  demon- 
stration facilities  to  study  and  detei-mine 
practicable  means  of  treating  municipal 
sewage  and  other  waterborne  waste  to 
remove  the  maximum  amount  of  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  pollutants. 
There  would  be  authorized  $10  million 
for  the  establishment  of  a  research  and 
demonstration  center  and  $5  million  an- 
nually would  be  authorized  for  5  years 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  required 
studies  and  developing  new  methods  of 
treatment  or  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion. The  program  would  also  include 
the  development  of  prototypes  or  models 
to  demonstrate  results  of  research  find- 
ings. 
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Third  Authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  field  laboratories  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  research  and  demon- 
strations in  water  pollution  control 

Fourth.  The  r'^quirement  that  such 
action  as  may  br  necessary  be  taken  to 
insure  jwyment  <)f  wages  on  treatment 
construction  pro.ects,  at  not  less  than 
tho.se  prevailing  on  construction  In  the 
immediate  locality  as  detennined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ijitor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Fifth  The  exp.insion  of  Federal  i>ollu- 
tion  abatement  authority  to  all  navigable 
waters,  including  authority  to  enter  into 
intrastate  water  iX)llution  cases  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor 

The  bill  would  also  make  changes  in 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  which 
would  permit  the  inclusion  of  capacity  in 
Corps  of  Engine<  rs  or  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation re.servoir^  for  future  water  sup- 
plies on  the  bas  s  that  repayment  con- 
tract,s  need  not  t>»  entered  into  until  such 
Capacity  Ls  first  uted 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.«k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  coramitter  amendments  be 
con.sid»'red  and  igreed  Xo  en  bloc,  and 
that  thf  bill  a.s  tiiu.s  amended  be  con.sid- 
ered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma'' 

Mr.  CASE  ol  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  reserv.ng  the  ri^;ht  to  object. 
I  have  been  asked  .some  questions  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  .so-called  Moss  amend- 
ment, which  was  an  amendment  in  con- 
troversy m  the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  object  to  excluding  from 
his  request  the  so-called  Moss  amend- 
ment, m  order  that  it  might  be  \oted 
upon  automatically  and  .separately. 

Mr.  KERR  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I 
hope  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  may  oe.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, agreed  to  en  bloc  and  considered  a 
pai  t  of  the  text  of  the  bill,  reserving  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  the  right  to 
make  a  motion  to  strike  any  amendment 
if  he  .so  desires  Of  cour.se.  the  request 
can  be  made  onl.\  for  unanimous  con.sent. 

THE  PRESli)ING  OP'PTCER  Mr. 
MeNAMARA  III  the  chau  • .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma^ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  should  like  to  have  that  one 
amendment  held  up  temporarily  There 
have  beeii  some  ciuestions  asked  concern- 
ing It.  I  should  l;kr  to  insure  consid- 
eration of  the  fc.mendment  without  the 
necessity  of  having  a  separate  motion  to 
strike. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imaninious  cons<'nt  tiiat  all  of  the  other 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  tlie  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amerdnniit. 

The  PRESIDI.VG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presein  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  the 
committee  amer.dments.  except  the  first, 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  consdered 
original  text. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  I  may  offer  an 


amendmerii  which  I  regard  as  a  tech- 
nical amendment:  On  page  11.  line  21. 
add  the  word  "reasonable"  aiter  the 
word   "IS '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?    The  Chair  hea.rs  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  with  the 
amendments  thus  provided,  and  the  bill 
subject  to  further  amendment.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr  KUCHEl.  Mr  President,  the 
problem  of  inadequate  sewage  treatment 
works  and  trunk  lines  is  one  which  faces 
almost  every  city  in  our  Nation,  but 
these  inadequacies  are  especially  critical 
in  areas  of  exploding  population.  With 
the  hiph  costs  of  construction  and  Uie 
need  to  plan  and  to  develop  .systems  to 
a  capacilN  capable  of  handling  the  esti- 
mated populations  of  two  decades  or 
more  from  now.  it  is  espyecially  diflBcult 
for  the  smaller  cities  near  a  major  met- 
ropolitan center  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area.  Certainly,  the 
great  purpose  of  the  original  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  has  been  particu- 
larly to  aid  these  smaller  communities. 
On  page  8  of  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  120 
which  is  now  before  us,  it  states  that  — 

The  commltt*«  encourages  adjaceiu  com- 
munities to  band  together  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  Joint  treatment  and 
disp>oeal  works,  utilizing  such  financial 
arrangements  and  methods  a«  authorized  by 
State  statute.  In  additictn,  the  committee 
encourages  adjacent  commtinitles  t-o  avail 
themselves  of  ser\  ice  capacity  available  In 
presently  operating  projects  serving  more 
than  one  municipality. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  a 
unique  experiment  is  now  underway.  In 
the  San  Diego  urbanized  area,  the  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  almost  433.000  m 
1950  to  over  850.000  m  the  early  part  of 
this  decade.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  letup 
in  this  growth.  With  this  increasing 
population,  as  in  many  cities  and  towns 
throughout  America,  came  pollution 
problems.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
California  State  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  has  served  Sar.  Diego  and  several 
of  the  surrounding  communities  with  a 
cea.se  and  desist  order  with  reference  to 
pollution  of  the  San  Diepo  Bay. 

Becau.se  of  the  excellent  cooperative 
relationship  which  exists  between  San 
Diego  and  the  smaller  towiis  adjacent  to 
It,  a  pioneering  effort  to  remedy  this 
pollution  problem  was  undertaken.  The 
smaller  cities  of  Chula  Vista.  Coronado. 
El  Cajon.  Imperial  Beach.  La  Mesa.  Na- 
tional City,  and  three  sanitation  districts 
of  Lemon  Grove.  Rolando,  and  Spring 
■Valley  banded  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  agreed 
to  a  50 -year  contract — 40  years  plus  an 
option  for  10  years — to  construct  the 
necessary  works  to  meet  their  sew  age  dis- 
posal needs.  The  system  will  be  con- 
.-^tructed  initially  to  its  estimated  ca- 
pacity m  1980.  Each  city  has  atzreed 
upon  its  sliare  of  the  construction  costs 
based  on  a  determination  as  to  existing 


i.>opulation,  estimated  growth,  and  other 
factors  such  as  their  industrial  capacity. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  project  for 
each  of  these  entities  is  approximately  as 
follows: 

Percent 

San  Diego 72 

Chula  Vista 11   2 

Ooronado 1  S 

El  Cajon 4  3 

Imperial  Beach 13 

National  City 3   4 

Lemon  Grove 1,2 

Rolando .  13 

Spring  Valley 2  5 

La  Mesa 2   5 

Under  the  sewage  disposal  agreement 
of  1960,  which  these  jurisdictions  entered 
into,  the  city  of  San  Diego  will  adminis- 
ter the  contract  and  works.  An  advisory 
body  IS  created  with  each  jurisdiction 
represented  This  body  has  recommend- 
ing powers  An  arbitration  clause  is 
provided.  The  project  is  to  be  built 
to  a  designed  capacity  of  233.920.000 
gallons  pyer  day  The  entire  cost  over 
the  50 -year  period,  including  principal 
and  interest,  will  be  approximately  $106.- 
933.511  Next  Tuesday,  the  sealed  bids 
on  a  bond  issue  of  $42,500,000  will  be 
opened. 

However,  as  I  stat^.  the  city  of  San 
Diego  will  own  the  works.  Actually,  the 
city  would  have  no  objection  to  joint 
ownership  but  the  belief  was  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  revenue 
bonds,  which  are  needed  if  the  project 
is  to  be  consli-uct-ed.  unless  the  full  credit 
of  a  single  goveiTimental  unit,  in  this 
case  the  city  of  San  Diego,  stood  behind 
these  bonds  The  communities  also  de- 
cided that  tliey  did  not  want  an  overrid- 
ing sewage  disposal  district  which  would 
mean  another  taxing  agency  and  also 
a  possible  lo.ss  of  dire^^tion  by  the  com- 
munities involved.  Consequently,  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  cooperative  spirit 
which  exists  between  the  central  city 
and  the  surrounding  municipalities  this 
pioneering  venture  was  undertaken.  It 
might  well  set  a  pattern  as  to  how  other 
metropolitan  problems  could  be  solved 
within  the  framework  of  existing  local 
government. 

Since  the  communities  do  not  own  the 
works,  they  have  agreed  contractually  to 
a  "capacity  .service  charge"  based  on 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ultimate 
designed  capacity  For  example  in  the 
case  of  La  Mesa,  the  current  capacity  of 
the  La  Mesa  sewage  system  is  approxi- 
mately 3  million  gallons  per  day  Under 
the  contract  I  have  discus.sed.  La  Mesa 
has  reserved  a  capacity  of  6  million  Gal- 
lons per  day  Under  the  contract  I 
have  discus.sed.  La  Mesa  has  re.served  a 
capacity  of  6  million  gallons  F>er  day  out 
of  the  total  designed  capacity  of  the 
system  of  almost  234  million  gallons 
per  day.  This  is  2  56  percent  of  the 
total  and  it  will  cost  La  Mesa  $2,742  823 
over  the  50- year  period.  Besides  these 
■'capacity  .service  charges,"  each  jurisdic- 
tion pays  additional  charges  based  on 
the  transportation  and  treatment  of  the 
sewage.  The  "capacity  sei-vice  charges" 
relate  only  to  the  cost  of  these  works. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
representatives  of  the  small  communities 
involved  Each  of  these  officials  has  told 
me  tliat  by  coopeiatmg  in  such  a  project 
they    are   able    to   .solve   their   pollution 
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problems  more  efBciently  and  at,  a  lower 
cost.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  m  my 
judgment,  it  is  our  intention  to  enact 
this  legislation  in  order  to  encourage 
joint  projects  by  smaller  communitie.s 
using  ail  the  devices  open  to  them  under 
State  law. 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  the  fact  that 
these  smaller  communities  do  not  actu- 
ally own  the  central  .system  to  which 
they  are  contractually  obligated  for  the 
uxitial  capital  construction  ?nd  addi- 
tional im.provements  of  tlie  treatment 
works  and  trunklmes  is  not  a  bar  to  their 
eligibility  in  applymg  for  a  Federal  gram 
under  this  legislation. 

I  ask  my  esteemed  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  J  if  he  con- 
curs in  my  judgment  of  the  mtention  of 
the  proposed  legi-slation. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Calif orma  briefiy  to  restate  the  principle 
that  h€  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  it  Ls  the  ui- 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr),  as  well  as  other  members  of 
his  committee,  and  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation itself,  to  encourage  joint  projects 
by  smaller  communities  using  all  tht- 
devices  open  to  them  under  State  law  a.^ 
I  have  discussed  them  here.  The  situa- 
tion is  illustrated  in  San  Diego,  where  a 
number  of  small  communities  have 
banded  together  for  a  cooperative  effort 
with  respect  to  their  common  water  pol- 
lution problem.  I  have  said  that  m  my 
opinion  the  proposed  legislation  i.s  de- 
signed, and  is  intended  to  be  available 
to  each  of  those  communities  which 
have  banded  together  in  a  joint  effort. 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  confirm 
my  undersunding  of  the  intention  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  benefits  are  designed 
to  be  available  in  more  than  one  grant 
for  joint  sewage  treatment  facilities 
where  more  than  one  incorporated  areas 
participates  jouitly  m  the  development 
of  such  facility.  Under  the  ianguag-j  of 
the  bill,  each  separate  incorporated  com- 
munity participating  in  a  joint  project 
would  be  eligible  for  a  erant  of  up  to  30 
percent  of  its  proportionate  cost,  or  up 
to  $500,000,  whichever  is  les-s,  and  two  or 
more  such  grants  would  be  permitted  to 
be  used  by  the  cooperating  communities 
in  the  joint  facility  Does  that  state- 
ment answer  the  Senators  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Veiy  clearly.  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  the  eligibility  of  a 
given  community  under  the  terms  and 
intent  of  the  bill  rests  on  the  obligation 
which  the  comriunity  a.s.sume.s  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  jomt  project  m  San  Die^^o 
as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  I  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  example,  as.sume 
that  city  A.  city  B.  city  C,  city  D,  city 
E,  and  city  F  enter  into  a  contract.  City 
A  is  a  lai-ge  community,  Title  to  the 
works  may  vest  in  city  A  City  B  agrees 
to  pay  a  moiety  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  joint  construction  or  operation. 
under  a  contract  with  city  A.  I  ask  my 
friend  if  the  obligation  which  city  B 
assumes  under  the  contract  is  suflicient 
to  qualify  city  B  for  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  imderstand.  if  an 
individual   project    were    contemplated, 
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the  program  would  work  in  the  following 
way  For  fxample,  if  ciiy  B  were  ehtjible 
for  an  individual  contract  or  grant,  it 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  joint 
facility.  The  benefit  that  it  could  hope 
to  receive  unde;-  the  bill  would  be  calcu- 
lated thus:  The  obliKaliun  of  city  B  m 
the  joint  facility  would  be  determined. 
It  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of  up  to 
$250,000,  or  30  percent  of  its  pro  rata  part 
of  the  cost,  whichever  Is  les.s  Under  the 
propo.sed  legislation  it  would  be  eligible 
for  an  amount  up  to  $500,000.  or  30  per- 
cent of  Its  pro  rata  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
joint  operation,  whichever  of  the  ^wo  is 
less. 

Mr  KUCHEL  In  our  hypothetical 
.■situation  let  us  assume  that  title  to  the 
actual  works  involved  were  vested  en- 
tirely in  city  A  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  question  but  I  wish  simply  to  be 
assured,  that  under  th^  term.s  and  intent 
of  the  bill,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahom  i  that  fact  would  be  no 
bar  to  the  benefits  under  the  bill  being 
available  to  city  B  or  city  C.  and  the 
other  municipal  participants,  which 
would  participate  in  the  venture  actuallv 
owne<i  by  city  A. 

Mr  KERR.  In  my  opinion  if  com- 
mui;;tv  R  wen'  paying  as  much  as  70 
percen'  of  the  co.st  of  the  part  allocated 
to  it  It  would  t.ien  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate under  the  bill:  and  what  it  did  with 
it.s  facility  aftr-r  the  proect  was  con- 
stnicted  would  be  a  matter  for  its 
determination. 

Mr  KUCHF;L  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  ve.'-y  much.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent provi.sion  in  this  legislation  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
know  of  my  congratulations  to  him  and 
to  the  committee  for  fashioning  the  bill 
and  bringintc  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  KERR.     For  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  I  accept  the  congratulations. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  have  a  question  which  I 
.should  like  to  present  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Suppose  a  commu- 
nity ha.s  had  a  project  built  already  \m- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  then 
the  community  grows  and  finds  that  it 
has  a  requirement  for  a  larger  project. 
Would  the  city  be  eligible  for  a  second 
project  to  accommodate  the  need.s  estab- 
iL-^hed  by  the  new  growth? 

Mr  KERR.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
city  had  built  a  project  undt^-r  thp  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  Act  and  then  found 
itself  requiring  additional  facilities,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  propo.sed  Act  it 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant, 
provided  that  the  one  it  had  originally 
received  and  the  one  sought  do  not  ex- 
ceed $500,000,  or.  in  connection  with 
the  additional  project,  30  percent  of  its 
cost,  whichever  is  less. 

Mr  CASE  ol  South  Dakota  The  an- 
.swer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then,  that  the 
city  might  receive  a  second  grant  if  It 
was  an  addi'iional  project  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  growth  of  the  city,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  the  grant  came 
within  the  limitation.^  of  the  new  Act 
Mr  KERR  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr, 
President,   I   withdraw    the   objection   I 


made  earlier  to  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  Moss  amendment  as  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  ail  coniiiii'tt.'e  amendments 
aie  agreed  to,  with  the  bill  as  amended 
to  be  treated  as  original  text  for  purpose 
of  furtlier  amendment. 

Mr.  FUIJJRIGHT  Mr.  President, 
the  Couinuttee  on  Public  Works  has 
presented  a  good  bill  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased   to  support  it. 

The  existuig  pollution  control  pro- 
gram has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
many  Arkansas  communities  in  en- 
abling them  to  install  or  improve  their 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  I  recently 
received  a  tabulation  from  tiie  Public 
Health  Service  showing  the  unpoitance 
of  the  sewage  treatment  works  grant 
program  to  Arkansas.  As  of  May  15  of 
Uiis  year,  89  applications  from  commu- 
nities throughout  Arkansas  had  been 
approved  for  which  the  Federal  grants 
touied  almost  $5  million.  The  fact 
that  57  applications  are  now  pending  in 
various  stages  illustrates  the  great  need 
for  continuation  of  this  program  In  my 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tabulation  listing  the  applications 
which  have  been  approved  and  those 
which  are  penduig  be  inserted  m  the 
Record  following  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

See  exhibit  1. » 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President, 
under  the  committee's  bill.  Arkansas 
will  receive  a  total  of  18,359.020  in 
grants  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  In  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  next  fiscal  year 
The.se  additional  funds  will  insure  that 
Arkansas  communities  are  given  the 
needed  encouragement  and  assistance  in 
Improving  their  sewage  facilities  and 
will  ^'reatly  help  us  in  clearing  up 
and  keeping  clean  Arkansas  rivers  and 
streams 

The  committee  is  to  be  commei.ded 
for  Its  inclusion  of  the  provLsion  in  tlie 
bill  which  liberalizes  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958.  This  provision  which  al- 
lows the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  the  ca.se  may 
be.  to  include  water  supply  capacity  in 
Federal  reservoirs  without  definite  con- 
tractual commitments  from  State  or 
local  interests  is  a  realistic  approach  to 
meeting  the  water  supply  needs  of  the 
future.  The  number  of  good  reservoir 
sites  in  this  country  Is  dwindling  rapid- 
ly, and  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
any  reservoirs  constructed  in  the  fu- 
ture should  include  provision  for  water 
supply  if  there  is  .some  indication  that 
the  water  will  be  needed  in  the  area  in 
the  reasonable  future,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  firm  contractual  obliga- 
tions have  not  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  local  agencies  and  the 
Government  for  use  of  the  water  from 
the  re.servoir.  The  people  of  Arkansas 
are  growing  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  adequate  water  .supply 
in  our  industrial  development  program, 
and  this  provision  In  the  bill  should  in- 
sure that  water  supply  is  included  as  a 
project  purpose  In  any  additional  reser- 
voirs constructed  In  the  State. 
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I  am  aLso  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  added  languiwge  to  the  bill  which 
would  permit  the  inclusion  in  reservoirs 
of  capacity  for  water  which  would  im- 
prove low-flow  cond..tlons.  and  thus  al- 
leviate danger  to  fi:ih  and  wildlife,  as 
well  as  decrease  pollution  dangers. 
This  is  a  needed  addition  to  the  few 
Items  which  can  be  considered  in  de- 
tennining  the  econo.mic  feasibility  of  a 
reservoir  project. 

I  hope  that  thi.s  bi  1  will  pass  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  overwhelraing  margin. 

ExHiirr   1 

Ajikankas 

Construcnon    prants    for    sruage    trtatment 
icoTks  a.i  of  Hay  15.  1961 

AIXOCATIONS 


FtoMlywr 

Amount 

19C7    

»1, 047, 996 
1,(00,100 
1,024.976 
1,011,260 
1,007,676 

nn :. 

nm 

nm       

IMl 

Tot*l „ 

6,121,925 

AmJCATIOKS 


PUfu« 

Sam 
bet 

M 

87 

Estimated 

rllldble 

project 

eofXa 

Grant 
offer  or 
request 

.^f.proTKi  to  dtte 

I'endlnc  (total) 

$19,  70«^  068 
11,349,128 

K  798,  867  82 
2,077,298.00 

In  rH8  TPfiooal 
office 

3 

0 

M 

382,6214 
C 

10,966,600 

HI  008.00 

In  Stmt*  SffPiKT  ' . 
In  preparaUon  in 

uiuolclpalltle^  . 

0 
1. 9M.  200. 00 

•  As  reported  by  the  .Stale  agpnr y. 

ArPUCATIOSS  APTKOTED 


Bay 

Bevden „ 

ti«ntoo^ 

BenUm  (bospltja) 

Benton  vUte 

Do 

Brad  lord 

Hrlnkley 

Camden.... .._... 

Caraway 

Carlisle 

Charleston 

Collr'fe  Heigjits 

Conway 

Do 

Cr»wh>rdsTtUe 

Crosaett 

r>anvme 

DeVueen 

I>ecfUur 

Des  Arc 

D«Witt 

El  Dorado 

Flaine 

Kaulkner  Lake 

KayettevlUe 

Fordyoe 

Forrest  City 

(leyer  Sprlns* 

Oillett _ 

(iould 

Oreen  ForMt 

tireenwood ..... 

Hamburg.. 

Harrison.. 

Helen* 

IluUy  Grove 

Hope 

Humphrey 

Hiitlig 

Jack.sonville 

Do 

loBMboro 

Jadaonia 

ruDCtlon  City :. 

Kensett 

I^e  Vlllaije 

Little  Rock 

Do 

Do _ 

Malvern . 


$68,771 
6a  MS 

4«,ao 

229, 3» 

141.048 

310.080 

11\6»5 

W,  TVi 

36,291 

178,671 

79,843 

H6,99e 

19.814 

76.276 

83,684 

121,748 

60,406 

32.424 

70.193 

I9K034 

,M,617 

r.2. 642 

44.012 

469.201 

.'*.  850 

124,600 

923.680 

17,817 

,S8,  673 

36.130 

41,967 

98,609 

66,670 

88,760 

106,343 

63,907 

608,722 

66,293 

26.961 

74,521 

38,232 

76,846 

171.016 

624,823 

72,727 

78,160 

71.698 

184,800 

126,000 

697,997 

102,614 

58,575 


117,631.00 
1M32.90 
13.  969  00 
68.800  62 
42,211  50 
90,000  00 
34,678.47 
17,935.00 
10,  .-W?  37 

143,571  00 
23,963.00 
26.798.80 
5,944.00 
22,662  88 
25,  063.  31 
35.  722  50 
20,821.77 
9,  727.  12 
21,OSa20 
59,410.07 
15,  4«,  16 
15,  792.  .W 
13.203  51 

140.  760  23 
17,954.99 

•iW.  000  00 

250.000.00 
5.  344.  98 
17.571.80 
10, 839. 08 
li,  587. 03 
29,580.99 
19. 970.  96 
26, 625. 01 
31,902.  W 
18.871.98 

1.V2. 616.  70 
16, 726.  38 
7,788.21 
22. 356.  17 
11.469.60 
23. 063.  80 
51. 304.  B3 

187,500.00 
21,81&00 
23,6aa57 

ao,ooaoo 

.M,  439. 85 

260,000.00 

250,000.00 

30.  754. 06 

16. 672.  45 


Construction    granti    for    fewage    treatment 

works  as  of  May  15. 1961 — ConUnue-a 

APPUCATION8  APPEOTiD— c»ntlnue<l 


status 

Num- 
ber 

Estimate'! 

eligible 

project 

costs 

Oruif 
offir  or 

rfijijift 

Marmaduke .. 

4f.,  ,M4 

217,819 

104, 142 

31.704 

266,468 

46.036 

1Z787 

54.600 

30,680 

14,099 

67,400 

163,663 

790,782 

183,000 

167. 162 

430.000 

102,738 

1M,7«7 

146,604 

816,080 

186,471 

29,000 

206,704 

44,372 

40,000 

242,677 

23,890 

96.722 

«7, 168 

990.696 

66,628 

672,384 

1«&,456 

296.572 

66.691 

60,089 

$14  400.00 
13  954  26 

•Marshall 

McGehoe 

65,  346.  67 
f*  242  64 

Mena 

Mineral  Springs 

6  511   17 

Morrllton 

76  940  49 

Murfreesboro 

13  810  81 

Do 

3  836  16 

N'orth  Uttle  Rock.... 

16  380.00 

Pangbiuii .' 

^  168  60 

Parkin 

4  229  83 

Tea  Ridge 

17  230  00 

Piggott 

46  098.  90 

line  Bluff 

237  234  60 

PocabontAs 

54  900  00 

Pulaski  Coonty 

5C   146  5() 

Rogers 

12t'  000  00 

Searry 

3(  821  44 

siieridan 

41  030  Oil 

>li»'rwood 

4,''  981  10 

Shllcotte  Bayou 
(.\orth  Little 
Rock) 

244,824.00 
5,'i  641  20 

Slloam  Springs 

Do..'...." 

8  700  00 

Smatkover 

Si>arkman 

Sprinfdale 

6;, 711. 32 

i:i,3ii.eo 
r.i.000  on 

Do 

7:1,803  24 

Stephens . 

■■  167  00 

Stuttgart 

2K,716  65 

Tfnrk-ttnit 

1!)  710  60 

Do 

25(1  000  00 

Turrell 

1!»,  088.  33 
17!.  686.  20 

Van  Buren 

Walnut  Kklge 

40.  636l  38 

Warren 

8K.6ri  74 

Welner 

111,707  19 

W  ynne ., 

IK,  036.  71 

Total 

80 

19,708,068 

4,  79H,  867. 82 

rrVDIVG  IV  REGIONAt  omcT 

Magnolia 

$66,003 

271,308 

45,217 

$1  r  {tf>\  <%.) 

Korblng  Kd 

81  392  00 

WaldrPP 

12,155,00 

Total 

3 

382,638 

111,006.00 

Pending  In  M:.te  agency:  N'ooe. 

REPOETED  nc  rBEPAKATlOV 


Beebe 

BerryTlUe 

Cabot 

Clarendon 

CUrksvllle 

DardaaeU 

Dermott 

Asbdown 

Atkins 

Earle 

Fort  Smith 

Harri.sbarg 

Haien 

I.ewtsvlllp 

Mammoth  Springs... 

McCrory . 

Mount  Ida 

Marked  Tree 

Nashville.-  

Norphlrt 

Paraeould 

Otark 

Rector 

Risen     

RussellvUle 

Strong 

Waldo 

West  Helena 

Barlln; 

Clinton 

Cotton  Plant 

DuValls  Bluff 

England 

Fort  Smith. 

Gentry 

Heber  Spring 

Hughes 

Joiner 

Keiser 

I^ke  City 

LeachvlUe _. 

I^panto 

Little  Rock 

Ix>noke .. 

Mulbwry „ 

New  Port 


$60,000 

$1  *,  (m  00 

61,000 

U  000.  00 

60,000 

Hooo,  ai 

60,000 

H,  000,  00 

150.000 

45,000.00 

50.000 

i&.ooaoo 

60,000 

IS.  000.  00 

100,000 

30.000.00 

80.000 

18.000.00 

70.000 

20,000.00 

600,000 

180, 000. 00 

80,000 

25,000.00 

30,000 

9,000.00 

45.000 

13. 500.  at 

100.000 

30.000.00 

39,000 

11,700.00 

50.000 

16,000.00 

80,000 

i«.  00(1.  00 

60. 000 

18,000.00 

100,000 

:ti,  000  00 

400,000 

\Z».  000. 00 

96,000 

»,400.00 

80.000 

iO,  000. 00 

390,000 

9.000.00 

100,000 

25. 000. 00 

80,000 

20.000.00 

45,000 

13.500.00 

410,000 

122,000.00 

33,600 

10,000.00 

100,000 

25,000.00 

60.000 

18,000.00 

80,000 

20,ooaoo 

70,000 

15.000.00 

500,000 

2l*\.  000  00 

4.5,000 

13.  .SOU.  00 

85,000 

21, 000, 00 

45,000 

13, 500, 00 

75,000 

22,500.00 

28,000 

8,400.00 

44,000 

13,000.00 

65,000 

15,000.00 

45,000 

13, 500. 00 

000,000 

250.000  00 

75,000 

22,500  00 

64,000 

19.300.00 

90,000 

27. 000. 00 

Construction    grants    for    scuage    treatment 
itorks  as  of  May  15. 1961 — Continued 

REPC'HTEL  IS  rRKFABATiON -continued 


Btatus 

Num- 
ber 

Estimated 

eligible 

project 

costs 

Grant 
offer  or 
request 

Prairie  Grove 

$30,000 
139.000 
4.^000 
30,000 
410.000 
65.000 
65.000 
80,000 

$8. 000.  00 
41  000  00 

Presoott 

Star  City 

TtK'kirriian 

13,  600.  00 

9,000.00 

122,000.00 

10  .vm  on 

Wp,<;t  Memphis 

\V;lmot 

Wilson 

15, 000. 00 
20,000.00 

YellviUe 

Total. 

64 

10,9M,600 

1,966,200.00 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  water— too 
long  considered  to  be  in  endless  abun- 
dance— has  become  the  No.  1  resource 
problem  confronting  the  United  States 
today  The  Nation  is  not  running  out  of 
water  as  is  frequently  heard — the 
amount  of  water  is  not  declining — there 
is  just  as  much  as  there  ever  was.  But 
as  other  nations  have  done,  we  have  sim- 
ply come  to  that  point  in  our  own  history 
where  we  must  recognize  that  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  made 
available  for  our  use  is  not  unlimited; 
indeed,  it  is  rather  rigidly  fixed.  Since 
we  cannot  manufacture  water  to  in- 
crease our  supply — although  we  are 
working  on  desalinization  of  sea  water 
and  cloud  seeding  to  bring  more  rain — 
it  is  imperative  that  we  learn  to  manage 
our  limited  supply  so  that  this  Nation 
may  continue  its  growth  and  prosp>erity, 
may  provide  for  an  adequate  national 
defense,  and  may  continue  its  leadership 
of  the  free  world. 

The  water  problem  is  directly  related 
to  the  ver>'  rapid  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  which  this  country  is  ex- 
periencing, and  which  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend into  the  predictable  futui  e  It  is 
related  also  to  the  physical  lim.itations 
of  our  national  water  resource:  to  the 
enormou.*;  increases  in  water  use  in  sup- 
port of  national  growth  and  increasing 
standards  of  living:  to  the  resulting  dis- 
charges of  vast  amounts  of  pollution  of 
a  changing  and  complex  nature:  and  to 
our  failure  to  keep  up  with  water  pollu- 
tion control  needs  in  the  years  behind  us. 

In  the  pa.'^t,  we  met  rising  demands  for 
water  laigely  through  construction  of 
storage  facilities  to  increase  the  amount 
of  water  available  for  use  and  did  not 
give  enough  attention  to  conserving 
water  quality  Now,  with  the  limit  of 
the  amount  of  dependable  water  supply 
in  sight,  and  total  water  use  approach- 
ing this  Innit,  a  high  priority  m  water 
resources  developments  must  be  given  to 
the  all-important  need  of  providing  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  limited  supply  so 
that  it  can  be  used  and  reused  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  increasing  requirements 
for  water  for  all  purposes. 

Oversimplifying  a  very  complex  situ- 
ation: the  water  resources  problem  of 
the  United  Slates  from  now  on  is  one 
of  making  the  relatively  fixed  supply  of 
water  meet  a  rapidly  increasing  demand 
by  providing  the  rlpht  quantity  of  water 
of  the  right  quality  where  it  is  needed. 

To  meet  needs,  our  capturable  water 
resources    must    be    developed   to    their 
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maximum  amounts  and  effective  pro- 
grams of  pollution  prevention  and  con- 
trol must  be  aggressively  pursued  which 
will  maintain  a  high  level  of  water 
quality  in  the  lakes  and  streams  across 
the  country — the  Nation's  fresh  water 
supply. 

Most  present  water  pollution  problems 
are  the  result  of  too  little  attention  In 
the  past.  Many  States  have  not  been 
provided  with  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams commensurate  with  their  pollu- 
tion problems.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  dealt  with  the  problem  only  in 
recent  years  and  then  on  a  small  scale. 
Municipalities  and  industries  have  re- 
sisted constructing  needed  waste  treat- 
ment works,  regarding  them  as  a  benefit 
only  to  the  fellow  downstream  and  as  an 
unnecessary  or  unbearable  financial 
burden.  The  public  has  been  allowed  to 
retain  too  much  of  the  water  purifies 
Itself  every  7  miles"  philosophy.  It  has 
been  oversold  on  the  cheapness  and 
plentifulness  of  water  and  undersold  on 
the  value  and  necessity  for  pollution 
control.  The  engineer  has  relied  on  the 
stream  to  do  much  of  the  waste  treat- 
ment job  rather  than  havmg  tailored 
treatment  to  keep  the  stream  as  clean 
as  possible. 

The  Nation  is  entering  a  critical  water 
supply  situation  that  requires  imxnedi- 
ate  attention  if  it  is  to  continue  to  move 
forward,  a  situation  seriously  compli- 
cated by  the  problem  of  water  pollution. 
The  speed  with  which  this  situation  is 
developins;  has  caught  us  relatively  un- 
prepared to  deal  with  the  probltms— 
sociologically,  economicaliy.  legally,  and 
technically. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  today  represents  a  composite, 
many-sided  approach  to  the  pressing  so- 
lution of  the  Nation's  No.  1  water-re- 
sources problem— the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  our  water 
supplies.  Water-supply  storage  to  aug- 
ment streamflows  for  water-quality  pur- 
poses— intensified  research  into  specific 
water  pollution  aspects— establishment 
of  research  and  field  demonstration 
facinties  and  field  laboratory  facili- 
ties— increased  aid  to  the  State  program 
administering?  agencies,  and  increased 
stimulation  of  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  by  municipahties,  each 
constitutes  an  integral  portion  of  the 
total  effort. 

Surpassing  these  in  need  and  poten- 
tial, however,  is  the  proposal  for  extend- 
ing the  Federal  enforcemt-nt  jurisdiction 
to  abate  pollution  of  the  navigable 
streams  of  the  country. 

The  1956  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  significantly  improved  Fed- 
eral enforcement  procedures.  They 
have  proven  workable  and  successful  in 
the  13  enforcement  actions  taken  to 
date.  Dealing  with  situations  invjlving 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes — includ- 
ing radioactive  wa.stcs — these  actions  will 
have  accounted  for  cleaning  up  4  000 
miles  of  seriously  polluted  streams  and 
will  have  been  responsible  for  construc- 
tion of  necessary  remedial  facilities 
amounting  in  cost  to  approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Innumerable 
smaller  commtmities  have  followed  their 
larger  upstream  neighbors  m  installing 


treatment  facilities  in   a  sort   of  chain 
reLiction. 

These  enforcement  actions  have  been 
taken  in  full  conformity  with  the  proce- 
dui-es  spelled  out  so  judiciously  tn  the 
act.  State  rights  and  responsibilities  In 
enforcing  their  own  water  pollution  con- 
trol laws  have  been  carefully  safe- 
guarded 

The  State.s  enga-;e  directly  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  enforcement  conferences 
and  hearinfs.  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
procedures  XXuing  the  po.stconference 
and  posthearing  intervals  reasonably 
scheduled  for  remedial  action,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  States  to  act  within  their  own 
laws  is  not  only  preserved  from  chal- 
lenge and  displacement,  but.  Indeed.  Is 
actively  ursred  and  encouraged.  Only 
once  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  proce- 
dures. Federal  court  action,  to  secure 
compliance.  In  this  case,  compliance 
was  obtained  after  filing  of  suit  but 
without  t^.e  necessity  of  full  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Under  existing  law,  these  procedures 
and  the  P^ederal  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
abatement  are  applicable  only  to  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waters,  which  endan- 
:;ers  the  iiealth  or  welfare  of  persons  in 
a  State  uther  than  that  in  which  the 
poUutional  discharges  originate.  Thus 
tile  full  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  available  to  grant  relief  to 
injured  persons  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphical whims  and  is  constrained 
within  artificial  boimdaries  which  are 
not  recognized  by  our  flowing  waters. 

As  was  pomted  out  in  the  House  Re- 
port on  HR  6441,  the  present  law,  for 
instance,  excludes  from  enforcement  Ju- 
risdiction the  greater  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  tributaries,  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  Nation,  many  important 
coastal  streams,  intrastate  water  bodies 
such  as  the  Detroit  River,  those  of  Flor- 
ida, and  all  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  In- 
ternational boundary  streams  such  as 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Niagara,  lower  Colo- 
rado, and  Rio  Grande  Rivers  are  un- 
touchable under  the  act. 

The  same  situation  exists  as  to  inter- 
national streams  flowing  across  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States  into  our  international 
neighbors.  Examples  are  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  in  Minnesota,  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  New  York,  the  Souris  and  Ri- 
viere Rivers  in  North  I>akota,  and  the 
Flathead  and  Kootenai  Rivers  m 
Montana. 

In  addition,  the  Missouri  River  from 
the  Kansas  State  line  to  just  above  St. 
Louis  is  an  untouchable  area  under  ex- 
isting law.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hud- 
son River  is  excluded,  as  are  important 
reaches  of  the  Tennessee,  Columbia, 
Colorado,  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Of 
the  estimated  26,000  water  bodies  in  the 
United  States,  only  an  estimated  4,000 
are  of  an  interstate  nature. 

In  addition,  P'ederal  enforcement  au- 
thority at  present  covers  only  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  defined  as  above. 
which  "endangers  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  in  a  State  other  than  that  'n 
which  the  discharge  originates  *   •   ♦.•' 
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Thiis  only  pollution  having  an  interstate 
effect  is  subject  to  abatement  under  the 
existing  law. 

The  effect  of  this  limitation  is  to  re- 
quire Federal  enforcement  officials  to 
trace  the  noxious  effects  of  some  pollut- 
er's discharge  through  the  discharges  of 
often  hundreds  of  other  polluters  to  some 
point  in  another  State  where  the  effect 
can  be  segregated  from  its  host  of  ac- 
quired companions  and  found  to  en- 
danger the  health  or  welfare  of  persons. 
The  enforcement  process  Is  then,  by 
reason  of  the  wording  of  the  present  law. 
intrinsically  slow,  expensive,  and  far 
less  efficient  than  possible. 

The  three-stage  enforcement  proce- 
dures— conference,  hearing,  and  court 
action — are  retained  intact  and  made 
applicable  as  well  to  actions  involving 
intrastate  pollution  of  navigable  waters, 
when  requested  by  a  Governor  and  ad- 
judged to  be  of  sufficient  significance  to 
warrant  the  application  of  Federal 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  Utah  is  a  water-short 
area  requiring  the  use  and  reuse  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  many  times.  Limita- 
tions in  Federal  enforcement  jurisdic- 
tions have  precluded  the  giving  of  needed 
assistance  to  the  State. 

For  example.  In  1958.  the  Utah  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board  requested 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  hold  a 
conference  under  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  on  the  interstate  waters  of 
the  Bear  River.  Tlie  Bear  River  flows 
from  Idaho  Into  Utah  and  thence  into 
Great  Salt  Lake.  It  Is  the  largest  stream 
on  this  continent  which  does  not  empty 
into  the  ocean. 

However,  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  wa.stes 
originating  in  Utah,  as  such  discharges 
and  their  effects  are  entirely  intrastate 
in  character.  It  would  not  be  equitable 
to  ask  sources  In  Idaho  to  abate  pollu- 
tion without  securing  similar  abatement 
in  Utah,  since  the  abatement  of  the 
Idaho  sources  alone  would  not  materi- 
ally change  the  polluted  character  of 
the  Bear  River, 

In  order  to  effectuate  a  satisfactory 
pollution  abatement  program  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Utah  State  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Board  recognize 
that  a  regularized  and  continuing  pro- 
gram of  surveillance  will  have  to  be  es- 
tabhshed  which  will  take  into  account 
waste  discharges  from  both  Idaho  and 
Utah  in  conjunction  with  stream  flows. 
The  Utah  water  pollution  control  au- 
thorities believe  that  such  a  program  is 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  State  alone 
and  have  requested  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  cooperate  with  them  in  this 
activity.  Extension  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  to  all  navigable  streams 
will  give  the  PHS  a  firm  statutory  basis 
for  doing  so.  In  addition  such  a  pro- 
gram should  include  sources  of  pollution 
in  the  Malad  River  which  joins  the 
Bear,  but  which  cannot  be  undertaken 
at  present  since  the  sources  and  effects 
of  pollution  there  are  solely  intrastate — 
within  Utah. 

If  the  Federal  law  were  extended  to 
cover  all  navigable  waters,  the  State  of 
Utah  could  ask  the  Federal  Government 


for  enforcement  In  abating  pollution  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  from  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  surveillai.ce  and  protection  of 
Uta)i  Lake  from  industrial  sources  of 
pollution.  There  are  other  water  areas 
in  Utah,  .such  as  the  Jurdan  and  the 
Weber  Rivers,  which  are  used  as  sources 
of  water  supply,  and  which  tlie  Federal 
Government  could,  if  asked,  assist  in 
abating  pollution  if  jurisdiction  were  ex- 
tended to  include  all  navigable  waters. 
The  bill,  in  my  estimation,  gives  the 
necessary  and  desirable  expression  to  the 
Federal  interest  and  responsibihty  in 
maintaining  Uic  quality  of  our  water 
supplies.  Senators  are  fully  aware  of 
the  report  submitt':'d  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  on 
which  I  had  the  distinct  honor  to  serve. 
Three  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
Joined  with  me  in  expressing  supple- 
mental views  to  the  report.  We 
acknowledge  the  bill's  provisions  for 
reservoir  storage  to  regulate  flows  and 
for  increased  construction  of  facilities 
for  waste  treatment — provisions  which 
accord  with  these  views.  The  extension 
of  enforcement  jurisdiction  to  navigable 
waters  relates  directly  to  our  additional 
consideration  that  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries mtist  refrain  from  discharging 
wastes  that  degrade  water  quality  be- 
yond tolerable  limits,  either  voluntarily 
or,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  pub- 
lic interest,  by  force  of  legal  sanction. 
The  extent  of  the  public  interest  today 
demands  that  the  Federal  role  be  en- 
larged along  the  lines  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MO.SS.  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  had  in  mind  submitting 
an  amendment  on  page  9,  lines  4  and  5, 
to  insert  the  words  "interstate  and"  be- 
fore "navigable."  Has  the  Senator  sub- 
mitted that  amendment? 

Mr  MOSS.  It  is  my  intention  to  do 
so.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment of  wording 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  won- 
dered whether  the  Senator  from  Utah 
had  considered  making  the  amendment 
read  interstate  or"  rather  than  "In- 
terstate and."  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
entire  context,  but  by  using  the  word 
"and."  a  requirement  may  be  estab- 
lished that  the  stream  be  both  inter- 
state and  navigable. 

Mr  MOSS  I  accept  the  .suggestion. 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  in- 
tent was  that  the  stream  be  either 
interstate  or  navigable. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  I  modify  my  pro- 
posed amendment  in  that  regard. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  perfecting 
amendments  to  a  portion  of  the  bill,  de- 
fining the  streams  which  would  be  cov- 
ered In  the  enforcement  procedure,  I 
aisk  that  the  amendment.*^  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendments  will  bo  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  9, 
line  4,  before  Navigable",  it  is  proposed 
t-o  Insert  "Interstate  or  ". 

On  page  9,  line  5.  before  "navigable" 
insert  "interstate  or". 


On  page  9,  between  lines  11  and  12.  in- 
sert the  f  oUowmg : 

(b)  SubserU'.n  <b)  of  such  section  Is 
axtieiided  by  striking  out  "Interstate"  and 
liiaerUng     in     lieu     thereof     "interstate     or 

navigable". 

On  page  9.  line  12,  in  lieu  of  "(b)"  in- 
sert "(C)  ". 

On  page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "navi- 
gable ". 

On  page  10,  line  4.  before  "navigable" 
insert  "mterstate  or". 

On  page  10,  line  22,  in  lieu  of  "(c)" 
preceding  "Paragraph"  insert  "'d»*'. 

On  page  10,  Ime  24,  in  lieu  of  "navi- 
gable" insert  "interstate  or  navigable". 

On  page  10.  line  25.  in  lieu  ol  "(dT' 
preceding    Subsection"  insert  "(e)". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  corrective  amendments  is  to 
define  properly  the  waters  which  would 
be  subject  to  enforcement  procedures. 
All  interstate  waters,  waters  that  flow 
across  State  boundaries,  are  covered  in 
the  enforcement  procedure.  In  addi- 
tion, all  navigable  waters,  whether  they 
be  interstate  or  intrastate,  are  subject 
to  the  procedure,  provided  that  when 
the  waters  are  intrastate  only,  the  Fed- 
eral procedure  may  go  foi-ward  only  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  pollution  occurs. 
This  was  covered  in  particular  by  the 
prepared  remarks  which  I  delivered  to 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments,  en  bloc, 
are  agreed  to 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President,  as  we 
consider  the  amendments  of  1961  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I 
call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Dwight  P.  Metzler,  chief  engineer,  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Health,  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  beginning  on  page 
276  of  the  printed  House  hearings. 

I  do  so  because  Dr.  Metzler  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  outstanding  authority  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  the  outstanding  prog- 
ress that  has  taken  place  in  Kansas  un- 
der his  leadership.  His  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  representing 
the  views  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  is  proof  of  his  standing  na- 
tionally In  this  field. 

Dr.  Metzler  in  his  testimony  points  out 
that  in  Kansas,  because  of  the  limited 
constructions  grants  available,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  very  aggressive 
State  pollution  enforcement  progi-am, 
because  actually  a  part  of  our  communi- 
ties were  receiving  Federal  aid  and  a 
substantial  part  of  them  were  not. 

In  the  year  1960.  out  of  $8  million  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  which  were 
placed  under  contract  in  Kansas,  only 
$2  million  had  any  F(xieral  participation. 
Six  milUon  dollars  of  this  amount  was 
financed  entirely  locally. 

During  the  period  1956-59.  our  State 
appropriations  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol increased  more  than  50  percent. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  stimulation  from  the 
program  grants. 


Under  the  present  program  m  Kansas 
with  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  IS  estimated  that  by  Januar>- 
1.  1963.  Kansas  will  have  eliminated  its 
backlog  of  needed  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Beyond  that  date,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  20  new  municipal  projects  a 
year  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  with  the 
increasing  load  and  obsolescence  of 
equipment,  and  another  7  to  10  pro.iects 
will  be  requirt^i  for  new  communities 
building  their  first  sewer  syEt.em 

Water  from  four  adjacent  States 
flows  into  Kansas;  therefore,  our  State, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Metzler.  has 
been  able  to  cooperate  with  adjoining 
States  in  the  field  of  CLX)perative  control 
of  water  pollution.  His  experience  in 
this  field  is  most  valuable 

I  should  like  to  stre.ss  the  fact  that 
Kansas  is  the  leading  State  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  control  of  water  pollution; 
and  I  give  much  credit  for  our  progress 
in  this  field  to  Dr.  Metzler.  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  the  State  water  re- 
sources board. 

The  need  for  water  pollution  control 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by  referring 
to  the  ever-increasing  demands  on  the 
use  of  water.  Water  use  is  increasing 
enormously.  Since  1900,  while  otir  pop- 
ulation tripled,  fresh  water  use  has 
jumped  eightfold,  from  40  billion  gal- 
lons to  322  billion  gallons  a  day.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1980,  water  needs  will 
be  600  billion  gallons  a  day,  almost  twice 
the  present  usage. 

More  than  100  million  Americans  get 
their  drinking  water  from  rivers  that 
are  carrj'ing  sewage,  industrial  waste, 
and  anything  else  that  can  be  flushed 
down  a  sewer  or  thrown  from  a  bridge. 

F^-om  an  industrial  standpoint,  the 
water  requirements  by  1980  will  be  twice 
as  much  as  they  are  today.  Water  rec- 
reation has  grown  enormously  during 
recent  years,  as  the  leisure  time  and  the 
income  of  the  American  people  have 
increased. 

Truly,  one  of  tlie  great  sliames  of  this 
country  is  the  abuse  of  one  of  our  great- 
est assets;  namely,  our  streams,  our 
rivers,  our  lakes,  and  all  of  our  water. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country  this 
was  no  great  problem,  of  course;  but 
with  our  ever-increasing  population,  our 
industrial  expansion,  and  the  increased 
daily  needs  of  water  use,  it  is  essential 
that  we  act  now  in  order  to  preserve  a 
clean  water  supply  for  our  future. 

Pew  people  reaUze  how  many  times 
we  use  water  over  and  over  again  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  ground  or  as  it  flows 
down  the  streams  of  our  Nation. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
to  urge  the  passage  of  S.  120.  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  which  would  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

This  measure  would  be  a  vast  inn- 
provement  over  existing  legislation, 
which  has  been  most  beneficial  despite 
certain  deficiencies. 

It  would  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
newly  organized  Metropolitan  Denver 
Sewage  Disposal  District,  but  it  also 
would  benefit  the  State  as  a  whole. 
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The  Metropolitan  Denver  Sewage  Dis- 
posal District  IS  probably  the  most  hope- 
ful venture  in  area-wide  cooperation 
ever  initiated  in  the  fast-growing  Den- 
ver metropolitan  area  It  proposes  to 
build  an  efficient  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tem which  would  serve  both  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  and  a  number  of 
its  rapidly  growing  neiiihbors. 

Such  a  plant  would  be  infinitely  more 
efficient  and  economical  than  any  col- 
lection of  separately  built,  separately 
financed,  and  separately  operated  sewaae 
disposal  plants.  It  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhooQ  of  $25  million,  according 
to  the  best  present  estimates,  and  it 
would  serve  10  or  more  individual  cities. 
towns,  and  sanitation  districts. 

Mr.  Jeirold  Park,  a  city  councilman 
of  Ai-vada.  Colo  .  who  has  been  one  of 
the  prime  organizers  of  this  metropoli- 
tan district,  estimates  that  S.  120  could 
entitle  the  new  district  to  as  much  as 
S3  2  million  of  Federal  assistance  in  con- 
struction grant.^. 

This  would  be  a  boon  to  overburdened 
property  taxpayers,  already  saddled  with 
rising  costs  for  schools,  roads,  and  other 
services  in  their  hometowns. 

The  Hoose  has  passed  H.R.  6441. 
which  could  help  the  new  district  in  the 
metropolitan  area  to  the  extent  of  $2.4 
million.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  great 
help,  for  under  existing  legislation  the 
aistnct  would  receive  only  nominal  Fed- 
eral construction  assistance.  But  the 
Senate  bill  appears  to  be  far  more 
helpful 

The  Hou.se  bill  probably  would  help 
larL;e  individual  cities  more.  Its  ceiling 
for  con.st ruction  grants  to  participating 
cities  IS  $800.000— which  is  $300,000  high- 
er than  the  provisions  of  S.  120  But  the 
Senate  bill  would  be  of  far  greater  as- 
sistance to  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  to  the  suburbs 
and  sanitation  districts  of  Westminster. 
Arvada.  North  Washington,  Alameda, 
Northwest  Lakewood.  Baker,  and  North 
Table  Mountain. 

As  Senators  know,  the  present  ceiling 
for  a  Federal  construction  grant  is  $250.- 
000.  or  30  percent,  w  hichever  is  the  lesser. 
This  limit  applies  whether  the  plant  is 
initiated  by  a  single  unit  of  government, 
or  by  a  joint  or  metropolitan  authority. 
This  ceiling  was  desi'^med   to  protect 
smaller  cities  in  outlying  areas.     It  has 
worked  well  in  their  behalf,  although  it 
has   discouraged   metropolitan   systems. 
Under    this     5-year-old     law.     Colorado 
cities,    towns,    and    sanitation     districts 
have   undertaken  42  projects   costing  a 
total  of  $12,630,335,  of  which  the  Federal 
share   has   totaled   $3,141,876.     Most   of 
the  money  has  been  spent  in  .small  and 
medium-sized  cities  and  towns.     There 
are  more  than  30  cities  and  districts  in 
Colorado  outside  the  Denver  area  which 
still  want  to  build  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems with  Federal  participation.     Most 
of   them   are  relatively   small. 

The  sanitation  division  of  the  State 
department  of  public  health  assures  me 
that  S.  120  could  stretch  far  enough  to 
give  full  Federal  assistance  to  the  Denver 
metropolitan  district,  while  leaving 
ample  allowance  for  the  projects  re- 
quested by  outlying  Colorado  cities. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  to  smaller 
or  outlying  areas.  S.   120  provides  that 
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grants  exceeding  $250,000  are  not  to  be 
made  until  all  pending  qualified  applica- 
tions under  the  existing  law  have  re- 
ceived grants. 

At  present.  Colorado  is  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  $662,275  in  construction 
grants  in  any  one  year.  Under  S.  120, 
cities  and  sanitation  districts  in  my 
State  could  qualify  to  receive  $927,185 
during  fi.scal  1962;  $1,059,640  in  fiscal 
1963.  $1,192,095  in  fiscal  1964:  $1,324.- 
550  in  fi.scal  1965;  and  $1,324,550  in  fiscal 
1966. 

The  most  helpful  feature  of  S.  120  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  State  and  its  people 
is  the  removal  of  any  total  Federal  grant 
ceiling  from  a  metropolitan  sewage  dis- 
posal system  This  is  the  way  to  encour- 
age metropolitan  pooling  of  resources.  I 
strongly  recommend  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  > .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 


I 


WATIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAM  IS  IM- 
PORTANT TO  BUILDING  A  BETTER  AMERICA- 
SENATOR    KERR    GIVES    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  J  has  given  a  clear 
and  articulate  explanation  of  S.  120.  He 
has.  in  this  body  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  drawn  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  moving  forward  in  the  field  of  water 
conservation  and  pollution  control. 

One  cannot  easily  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  water  pollution  control. 
This  becomes  apparent  when  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  per  capita  use  of 
water  has  grown  from  540  gallons  per 
day  in  1900  to  approximately  1.500  gal- 
lons today,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  be  2.100  gallons  per  day  by  1975. 
During  the  same  period  our  population 
will  have  increased  from  some  76  million 
to  215  million. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  growing 
population  and  an  advancing  industrial 
technology  which  make  increasingly 
heavy  demands  upon  a  finite  supply  of 
water.  It  is  therefore  a  national  prob- 
lem of  the  most  urgent  and  fundamental 
nature,  encompassing  a  wide  variety  of 
issues  concerning  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  fish,  and  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, and  industrial  development. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  this  work  in- 
volves cooperative  efforts  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  local  governments.  I 
think  the  proof  that  these  programs 
have  been  effective,  nationwide. '%  best 
indicated  by  citing  the  fact  th^  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  in  1956.  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plantsm 
the  United  States  almost  doubled, 
whereas  in  the  5 -year  period  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  act— that  is  to  say 
in  the  years  1952  through  1956— ap- 
proximately $222  million  was  expended 
annually  on  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  the  Nation. 

The  record  indicates  that  since  this 
act  went  into  effect  in  1957.  such  con- 
struction in  that  year  totaled  $351  mil- 
lion; in  1958  it  was  $389  million;  in  1959 
the  amount  was  $349  million;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1960  the  expenditures 
were  approximately  $350  million.  And 
Mr.  President,  we  are  told  by  the  Public 


Health  Service  that  in  the  years  which 
are  immediately  ahead,  the  annual  ex- 
penditures should  be  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $557  million. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  known 
as  the  fountainhead  of  rivers,  for  in  the 
mountainous  area  of  West  Virginia 
originate  scores  of  streams,  and  West 
Virginia  has  been  de.signated  a  mother 
of  waters. 

In  our  State  there  is  ample  proof  of 
the  benefit  of  the  purification  of  water 
and  the  development  of  more  adequate 
supplies  of  water,  not  only  to  recreation 
and  wildlife,  including  fowl,  but  also  to 
industrial  expaasion.  which  likewise  is 
dependent  on  better  and  purer  supplies 
of  water. 

As  evidenced  by  the  number  of  anti- 
pollution projects  under  construction  in 
West  Virginia,  the  act  which  would  be 
amended  and  expanded  by  the  pending 
measure  has  already  been  a  major  factor 
in  helping  us  combat  pollution.  Under 
the  authorization  of  this  act.  projects 
have  been  approved  in  West  Virginia, 
with  total  costs  of  more  than  $16  million 
and  Federal  grants  of  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion. As  of  March  31  of  this  year,  13 
of  these  projects  had  been  completed 
and  7  had  been  placed  under  construc- 
tion. 

Though  this  law  has  been  an  effective 
element  in  stimulating  municipal  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
our  experience  of  recent  years  and  the 
growing  backlog  of  applications  for  Fed- 
eral aid  indicate  the  need  for  expanding 
the  Federal  participation  in  this  field. 

With  the  increasing  need  for  reusing 
water  two  or  three  times  or  more,  the 
mechanical  and  biological  treatment 
methods  of  30  or  40  years  ago  become 
ever  more  inadequate.  It  was  declared 
during  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
pending  measure  that  the  discharge  of 
treated  sewage  from  such  a  city  as  Chi- 
cago, under  present  methods  of  treat- 
ment, has  the  same  effect  as  discharg- 
ing the  raw  sewage  from  a  population 
of  over  a  million  people. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
proposed  funds  for  research  facilities 
under  the  pending  measure  are  a  vital 
necessity  in  spearheading  an  aggres- 
sive research  attack  on  waste  treatment 
problems. 

In  the  provision  for  research  facihties. 
in  the  grants  for  plant  construction,  and 
in  the  strengthened  enforcement  meas- 
ures—to name  but  the  most  important 
of  the  act's  provisions — S.  120  offers  a 
sound  and  realistic  foundation  for  the 
con.servation  of  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resource,  and  one  might  add,  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than 
this  bill  provides,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

I  wish  to  express  further  my  personal 
appreciation  for  being  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  under  the  astute 
leadership  of  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I.  I  know  of  no 
member  of  this  forum  who  has  been 
more  effective  in  the  advancement  of 
water-pollution  control  than  has  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Oklahoma,  who 


handles  this  mra.sure  In  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  He  has  been  more  than  a 
student  of  this  subject:  he  is  an  export 
in  this  field.  Not  only  have  his  words 
been  affirmative  in  regard  to  the  need 
for  this  particular  legislation,  but  his 
writings  and  public  addre.sses  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many,  many  years  have  brought 
notable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  people  and  to  their  realiza- 
tion that  we  must  move  forward  in  this 
area 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
what  we  are  doing  will  benefit  not  only 
one  State  or  one  community,  but.  as  has 
already  been  proved,  practically  the  en- 
tire Nation.  We  are  thus  building  a  bet- 
ter America. 

Whereas  we  had  a  veto  of  lepLilation 
of  this  type  when  we  sought  to  expand 
it  last  year,  we  are  assured  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress will  receive  thfr  prompt  and  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  dLstinguLshed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  generous  remarks.  No 
man  on  the  committee  has  been  more 
effective  or  diligent  in  helping  prepare 
this  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  Senate 
fioor  than  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  All  members  of  the 
committee  have  sert^ed  with  diligence 
and  patience  and  effectiveness.  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  each  one  of  them  for 
their  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  had  be- 
fore it  for  consideration  two  similar  bills. 
Before  continuing  with  my  statement. 
I  ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request  for  a  moment?  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  endeavoring  to 
prepare  an  amendment,  about  which  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
like  to  offer  the  amendment  and  have  it 
taken  to  conference,  with  the  assurance 
that  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
seems  impractical,  it  will  not  be  consid- 
ered In  conference.  In  order  to  make  it 
available,  I  will  explain  just  what  it 
means  before  offering  It. 

On  page  7  of  the  bill  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing language; 

Suma  allotted  to  a  State  •  •  •  which  are 
nut  ubliguted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
allotted  because  of  a  lack  of  projects  •  •  • 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
on  such  basis  as  he  determines  reasonable 
and  equitable  and  In  accordance  with  regti- 
Utlons  promulgated  by  him,  to  States  hav- 
ing projects  approved  under  this  section  for 
which  grants  hnve  not  been  made  because  of 
lack  of  funds 

That  is  a  suggestion,  in  effect,  that 
w  here  a  State  has  not  used  all  the  money 
to  which  it  would  be  entitled  under  the 
formula  of  50  percent  on  one  basis,  and 
50  percent  on  the  per  capita  income  basis, 
and  the  State  has  not  had  projects 
enough  to  consume  the  money  within 
the  grants  authorized,  that  money  will  be 
allocated  to  other  States  on  the  pretty 


general  proposition  "as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  reasonable  and  equi- 
table," 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  .some 
communities  have  had  an  abnormal  i.eed 
created  for  pollution  control  by  reason 
of  Federal  institutions,  in  some  ln.<^tances 
a  military  ba.se,  and  in  some  in.'^tancf  s 
other  types  of  projects.  But,  in  any 
event,  where  the  demand  on  the  com- 
munity has  been  made  greater  by  reason 
of  a  Federal  activity— one  might  say  a 
federally  impacted  area— what  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  had  in  mind 
was  suggesting  an  amendment  which 
would  add  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  16.  page  7.  to  read  as 
follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  whenever  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  that  the  need  for  a 
project  in  r  community  is  due  in  part  to 
Federal  Institutions  or  Federal  construction 
activity,  he  may.  prior  to  such  reaJlotment, 
make  an  additional  allocation  to  such  proj- 
ect In  the  community  which  will  In  his 
judgment  reflect  an  equitable  contribution 
for  the  need  caused  by  the  Federal  activity. 

The  equity  of  that  provision  would  be 
that  any  community,  without  regard  to 
a  federally  created  need,  can  quaUfy, 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  for  a  grant. 
In  the  same  way  that  we  have  certain 
laws  to  provide  for  special  grants  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  schools  which  are 
needed  because  of  a  Federal  activity,  as 
to  communities  which  have  an  extraor- 
dinanly  large  requirement,  or  whose  re- 
quirement for  F>ollution  control  has  been 
increased  due  to  Federal  activity  before 
money  which  is  allotted  to  a  State  under 
the  basic  is  transferred  from  that  State 
to  another  State,  there  ought  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Surgeon  General  to 
say.  with  reference  to  these  communities 
where  an  abnormal  case  has  been  cre- 
ated by  reason  of  a  Federal  activity,  he 
will  permit  an  additional  allotment  to 
be  made  to  that  State  or  community 
which  would  reflect  equitably  the  need 
created  by  the  Federal  activity. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  the  essence  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  that  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  funds  which  had  been 
allocated  to  a  State  under  the  ba.sic 
formula  of  allocation  in  the  law? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
coiTect.  It  would  not  add  to  the  allot- 
ment of  any  State. 

Mr.  KERR.  Nor  would  it  apply  to  an 
allotment  for  the  State,  under  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  herein  provided, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
funds  were  allotted  because  of  a  lack 
of  projects  which  have  been  approved 
by  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency. 

In  other  words,  the  money,  as  provided 
by  the  Senator's  amendment,  would  not 
be  subject  to  an  allocation,  even  within 
the  State  to  which  it  was  originally  allo- 
cated, until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fi.scal  year  for  which  the 
funds  were  allotted,  those  funds  not 
having  been  used  under  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  act? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct,  following  the  language  of  the 
committee  amendment,  on  page  7,  al- 
though I  think  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted   there   would   not   be   quite   the 


necessity  of  adding  the  additional  year 
It  would  require  that  funds  would  not 
be  available  for  the  add.tional  allotment 
until  they  had  not  been  used  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  had 
been  allotted 

Mr.  KERR  I  believe  the  amendment 
could  be  accepted  and  taken  to  confer- 
ence if  It  were  an  ailernate  t.o  the  au- 
thority granted  in  lines  12  through  16, 
for  the  Surgeon  General  to  allot  the 
residue  to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
the  only  place  where  it  would  apply. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  be  an  alternate 
authority  for  tlie  Surgeon  General,  under 
which,  upon  his  determination  of  its 
merit,  he  could  make  the  alternate  re- 
allotment  provided  for  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  within  the  State  to  which 
the  funds  were  originally  allotted? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  That  is 
correct 

Mr  KERR  But  under  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  amendment  they  would 
not  be  available  for  such  alternate  al- 
lotment until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  allotted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  That  is 
correct.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
dropping  the  words  "following  the  fi.scal 
year."  if  the  Senator  concurs. 

Mr.  KERR  It  occurs  to  me  from  the 
committee  action,  that  the  funds  remain 
eligible  for  use  in  the  State,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  imtil  the  end  of 
the  fi.scal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  allott<>d. 

I  would  not  think  that  we  would  be 
justified  in  adopting  an  amendment 
which  would  change  that  provision 
worked  out  by  the  cxDmmittee.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  if 
it  provided  an  alternate  allotment  a\a;l- 
able  to  the  Surgeon  General  following 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  funds  were  allotted. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  defer  to  the  opimon  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  that  re- 
gard, and  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
amendment  formally. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  be  a  pro\iso 
beginnmg  after  the  word  "funds"  on 
line  16.  page  7. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  may. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
amendment,  because  I  can  read  my 
notes  more  readily  than  can  the  clerk, 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment 
on  page  7,  line  16,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  colon 
and  Llie  followmg; 

Provided,  however.  That  whenever  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  that  the  need  for  a 
project  in  a  community  is  due  in  part  to 
Federal  institutions  or  Federal  construction 
activity,  he  may.  prior  to  such  reallotment. 
make  an  additional  allocation  to  such  proj- 
ect which  will  in  his  Judgment  reflect  an 
equitable  contribution  for  the  need  caused 
by  the  Federal  activity. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  words  "in 
such  State  "  ought  to  be  in  the  amend- 
ment.    It  could  read : 

Provided,  however.  That  wlieiiever  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  that  the  need  for  a 
project  in  a  community  In  such  State  •  •   • 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  think 
that  is  a  good  suggestion 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk  On  page  7, 
line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

provided,  hou'eve'-.  Tha:  whenever  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  that  the  need  for  a 
pr  iject  in  a  community  in  such  State  is  due 
In  part  to  Federal  Institutions  or  Federal 
construction  activity,  he  may,  prior  to  such 
reallatment,  make  an  additional  allocation 
to  such  project  which  will  in  his  Judgment 
refiect  an  equitable  contribution  for  the 
need    caused    by    the   Federal    activity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  asreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  readme  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  120  <  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works  had  before  it  for 
consideration  two  similar  bills:  namely, 
S.  120  and  H.R.  6441,  which  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  water  pollution  control, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  committee  reported  S.  120 
with  amendments 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H  R  6441,  and  that  the  Senate  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oDjection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  was  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  <H,R. 
6441  > ,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill 

Mr  KKRR  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R  6441  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  languaL^e  of  S    120    a.>  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'HR  6441  >  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

The  title  wa.s  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pas.sed. 


I 


Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 

lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Represenutives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  tne  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs. 
Chavez.  Kerr,  McNamar.i.  Randolph. 
Case  of  South  Dakota.  Cooper,  and  Scott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  S.  120  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  be  printed,  as 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     MONRONEY.       Mr.     President, 
since   the  bill,   which  will  do  so  much 
in  the  effort  to  protect  the  surface  wa- 
ters of  this  great  Nation  against  pollu- 
tion, has  been  passed,  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  I  Mr.  Kerr  i  for  his  ever  pres- 
ent, continuing  and  vigorous  efforts  over 
the  years   to  preserve  American  water 
resources.      No    man    has    done    more, 
through  service  as  Governor  of  his  State 
or  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  than  has 
my  colleague,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  important  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  for  the  preservation  of  pure 
water  and  for  the  cleaning  up  of  water 
which    has    been    contaminated.      My 
senior  colleague  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight.     He  continues,  not 
only  with  unlimited  interest  but  also  by 
his   words  and   writings   and   every   re- 
source at  his  command,  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  the  necessity  for 
preserving  a  most  valuable  resource,  the 
water  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  what  he  has 
had  to  say  about  his  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
year  that  the  .senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr  I  has  shown  his  ability 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
great  work  he  has  done  so  far  will  be 
continued  not  only  in  this  year,  but  also 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  great  friend  from  Montana  and  my 
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esteemed  and  cherished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  I  shall  make  no  statement 
with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
kind  remarks,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  with  reference  to 
sei-vice  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr. 
Kerr]  for  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  bill  will  become  law 
and  not  be  vetoed  as  a  similar  bill  was 
by  the  previous  administration.  It  is 
legislation  which  I  have  warmly  sup- 
ported. 

We  in  Alaska,  perhaps,  are  fortunate 
in  that  we  do  not  have,  to  any  consid- 
erable degree,  polluted  streams,  lakes, 
and  coastal  waters.  One  reason,  ob- 
viously, therefor  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Alaska  is  a  young  State  and  as  yet  is 
thinly  populated.  However,  we  in 
Alaska  have  taken  some  proper  precau- 
tions in  this  regard,  while  Alaska  was 
still  a  Tenitory.  Those  wise  precau- 
tions have  been  continued  now  that 
Alaska  has  become  a  State 

It  is  important.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  forestall  any  possible  pollution  of 
our  waters  and  practices  which  have, 
regrettably,  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
older  and  more  populous  areas  of  the 
country.  Alaska  can  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  the  prevention  of  water  pollu- 
tion— an  ounce  of  which,  as  the  proverb 
states,  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.      - 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  saw  fit 
to  include  in  the  bill  the  provision  for  a 
laboratory  for  Alaska,  in  one  of  five 
areas  which  will  have  such  a  laboratory. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  laboratoi-y  will 
be  established,  equipped,  and  maintained 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  UJS.  Public 
Health  Service,  in  Alaska,  and  will  take 
part  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  combat 
and  to  prevent  pxjllution  of  our  once  pure 
and  undefiled  waters,  one  of  our  great 
natural  and  national  heritages  which 
should  be  preserved. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberatioivs  this 
afternoon,  it  stand  in  adjournment  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL   SECURIIY    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
move   that   the  Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  400    H  R 
6027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
6027 1  to  improve  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 


program  by  increasing  the  minimum 
bti.efits  and  aged  widows'  t>enefits  and 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  6027 »,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  extended  debate  on  the 
bill,  so  far  as  I  know.  No  action  will 
be  taken  on  H.R  6027  today.  It  is  in- 
tended we  shall  con.sider  the  bill  imme- 
diately following  morning  business  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  whenever  we  ponder  over 
social  security  legislation.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  keen  philosophy  once  uttered  by 
that  distinguished  18th  century  British 
statesman.  Henry  Melville: 
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We  cannot  live  only  for  oiirselvefi.  A 
thousand  fibers  connect  us  with  our  fellow 
men;  and  along  those  fibers,  as  sympathetic 
threads,  our  actions  run  as  causes,  and  they 
come  back  to  us  as  efTects 

In  America,  there  are  many  threads 
which  connect  us  to  each  other.  But  the 
most  sympathetic  thread  of  them  all. 
and  the  one  which  comes  back  to  us  as 
a  noble  effect  in  the  form  of  social  ful- 
fillment, is  our  system  of  social  .security. 
It  is  a  system  we  designed  for  ourselves 
and  for  each  other— to  secure  for  each 
of  us  a  measure  of  welfare  in  our  old 
age.  or  for  the  security  of  our  widows,  our 
disabled,  and  our  dependent  children. 

In  America,  too,  our  actions  run  as 
causes — the  end  results  of  which  are 
progress— for  we  have  never  been  a  peo- 
ple comfortably  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.  Rather,  we  are  an  alert  people, 
ready  to  make  required  changes  in  keep- 
ing with  changing  conditions. 

Today,  for  example,  the  20-league 
steps  which  technology  has  been  taking 
has  given  us  cause  to  reconsider  many 
aspects  of  our  national  posture.  We  are 
reexamining  our  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  in  the  interest  of  stronger 
national  security,  our  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  more  pronounced 
national  progress,  our  natural  resources 
picture  in  the  interest  of  more  plentiful 
future  .supplies,  our  housing  situation 
in  the  interest  of  wholesome  family  life 
for  more  of  our  people 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  now  re- 
examining our  social  security  .system  to 
that  we  may  effect  for  it  a  more  whole- 
some adjustment  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conaitions  in  our  economic  and  in- 
dustrial life. 

In  this  reexamination  of  our  .social 
security  .system,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  particular  provision  in  the 
legislation  before  us— a  provision  which, 
in  .somewhat  similar  form,  I  have  been 
relentlessly  pressing  the  Congress  to 
enact  since  February  12,  1953,  when  I 
introduced  H  R.  2925  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  83d  Congre.ss.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
vision which  affoids  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  men  at  the  age  of  62.  with 
reduced  actuarial  benefits. 


In  H.R.  2925.  I  proposed  that  the  re- 
tirement agp  for  both  men  and  women 
be  reduced  to  60  without  any  reduction 
in  benefiu^  I  .saw  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision in  my  own  State  of  We.st  Virginia 
where,  at  that  time,  the  fester  of  chronic 
unemployment  was  already  beginning 
Its  progression,  and  where  both  men  and 
women  who  were  close  to  retirement  age 
and  who  had  lost  their  jobs,  were  being 
overlooked  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties so  long  as  younger  workers  were 
available.  In  .short.  I  .saw  in  the  arbi- 
trary age  65  a  kind  of  econonic  limbo 
into  which  we  were  casting  workers  who 
were  too  old  for  employment  opportu- 
nities and  too  young  for  retirement 
benefits. 

In  my  proposed  age  60  retiienent  pro- 
vision. I  saw  for  our  elderly  unfmployed 
an  alternate  source  of  income,  even 
though  a  small  one— income  which  would 
at  least  provide  them  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  which  would  al.so 
help  maintain  the  economies  of  local 
communities.  A  dollar  in  hand  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  none  at  all. 

This  proposal.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  found 
little  favor  in  the  83d  Congress. 

But  a  good  cause  is  one  worth  fight- 
ing for.  I  felt  that  the  technological 
progre.ss  of  the  country,  especially  in 
automation  and  the  way  it  has  been  dis- 
placing workers  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy, would  .soon  make  it  apparent  to  all 
that  the  natural  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  applied  with  grinding  reality  to 
the  elderly  men  and  women  of  our  labor 
force,  and  that  we  could  not  continue 
to  ignore  this  situation  without  paying 
a  perilous  price  in  economic  regression 
and  national  discontent.  Therefore,  at 
the  convening  of  the  84th  Conjrress,  I 
reintroduced  my  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  supported  H  R  7225,  a  bill  which 
became  law. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  add  H.R. 
7225.  which  provided  monthly  oenefit 
payments  at  or  after  age  50  to  workers 
who  are  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. al.so  provided  for  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  women  at  age  62  at  re- 
duced benefits,  and  this  was  a  i>artial 
victory  for  the  legislation  for  which  I 
had  been  vigorously  campaigning. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  85th  Congress, 
on  January  3,  1957,  I  introduced  H.R. 
579.  which  again  called  for  retirement 
benefits  to  .start  at  age  60  for  both  men 
and  women,  and  w  hich  included  an  addi- 
tional piovLsion  for  widows  to  be  eligible 
for  their  deceased  husbands'  benelits  at 
age  55.  This  latter  proposal  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  a  woman  who  hjis  de- 
voted her  lifetime  to  homcmaking  and 
the  rearing  of  a  family  is  not  only  ill 
equipped  to  enter  the  working  world 
when  her  husband  has  died,  but  that  her 
chances  for  gainful  employment  are 
practically  nil.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
posals found  general  favor  in  the  Con- 
gress or  in  the  administration  in  office. 
The  immortal  Shakespeare  once  said: 
An  enterprise,  when  fairly  once  begun, 
should  not  be  left  till  all  that  ought  is  won. 

This  is  a  sentiment  to  which  I  fully 
.subscribe.  Thus,  commencing  my  Sen- 
ate term  at  tlie  start  of  ihe  86th  Con- 
gress. I  reintroduced  my  bill  providing 
for  voluntary  retirement  by  all  workers 


at  age  60.  with  full  benefits.  Again,  the 
proposal  met  with  no  general  acceptance 
;n  the  Congre.s.s.  and  it  was  expre.s.sly  op- 
posed by  the  administration  in  office. 

The  opposition  of  the  administration 
m  office.  I  might  add.  was  very  strong— 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  m  1960  I  decided 
to  seek  a  partial  accept.ance  of  my  pro- 
posal by  modifying  it  Therefore  on 
June  17,  1960.  I  introduced  S  3692  and 
S.  3693,  which  would  have  permitt^'d  men 
to  retire  voluntarily  at  age  62  with  re- 
duced benefits,  and  women  at  age  60  with 
actuarially  reduced   benefits 

In  addition  w  these  two  bills,  I  de- 
rided to  try  a  new  approach,  in  my  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  elderly  citizens,  by 
submitting  an  ame.-idment  to  K  R  12580. 
which  was  an  omnibus  social  security  bill 
appro\ed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  amendment  proposed  tnat 
men  be  treated  the  same  &s  women,  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  voluntarily  retire 
at  age  62  with  reduced  benefits,  "in  this 
instance  I  succeeded  m  getting  18  other 

Senators  to  cosjxDnsor  my  amendment 

substantial  barking  for  a  proposal  whose 
worthiness  was  becoming  more  evident 
with  each  passing  day. 

The  Senate  Finaiice  Committee,  before 
which  I  appeared,  adopted  tlie  amend- 
ment, and  subsequently  the  Senate  gave 
Its  approval.  Regrettably,  this  amend- 
ment was  eliminated  in  the  joint  Senat-e- 
House  conference  action  on  the  omnibus 
.social  security  bill,  which  is  now  Public 
Law  86-778.     I  was  not  a  conferee. 

Mr  President.  I  have  detailed  my  long 
and  somewhat  arduous  labors,  smce  1953. 
on  behalf  of  congressional  adoption  of 
my  social  security  proposals,  because   I 
wish  to  demonstrate  that  these  years  of 
effort  were  not  in  vain.     In   fact,  they 
were  paced  by  a  growing  awareness  in 
the  Congress  of  the  need   for  relieving 
the  destitution  of  increasing  numbers  of 
elderly  unemployed  men  and  women— 
an   awareness   which    also   extended    to 
leading  citizens  outside  of  Government. 
This  is  attested  to  by  the  action  of  the 
special    task   force    on    depressed    areas 
problems,  which  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  his  election, 
and  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
a   consultant.     This   task   force   tmani- 
mously  accepted  as  one  of  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  my  proposal  to 
lower  the  voluntary  age  of  retirement  for 
men  to  62. 

This  proposal,  in  turn,  wae  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
in  a  special  message  dealing  with  admin- 
istration-desired changes  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
it  is  now  incorporated  in  H  R.  6027. 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  April 
20.  and  which  is  now  pending  action  in 
the  Senate. 

There  are  a  great  many  merits  to  the 
proposal  that  men  be  allowed  to  volun- 
tarily retire  at  age  62.  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
level-premium  cost  for  this  proposal. 

Second,  and  again  because  of  the  pro- 
vision for  reduced  benefits,  the  incentive 
for  workers  to  continue  on  their  .lobs  as 
long  as  they  are  able  is  safeguarded,  be- 
cause for  each  additional  month  they 
work  after  age  62.  they  arc  a.ssuied  of  a 
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slightly  higher  lifetime  benffit.  For 
example,  a  Boan  who  decides  to  apply  f  or 
retirement  on  his  62d  birthday  can  draw 
social  security  benefits  equal  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  he  would  have  re- 
ceived if  he  had  waited  until  he  reached 
his  65th  birthday.  He  also  has  the  option 
of  receiving  a  proportionate  increase— 
five-ninths  of  1  percent — for  each  month 
he  delays  retirement  after  age  62. 

To  put  It  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
a  man  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  of 
SlOO  at  age  65  can,  under  this  provia.ua. 
retire  at  age  62  with  a  monthly  benelit 
of  %m  If  he  decides  to  uait  until  he  is 
63  to  apply,  the  benefit  he  will  receive 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  will  be  increa^sed 
to  $86.67.  If  he  applies  at  age  64.  the 
amount  of  his  benefit  uiil  come  up  to 
$93.34.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  retire 
before  age  65.  he  will,  of  course,  receive 
his  full  benefit  of  SlOO. 

The  most  important  a.spect  of  this  pro- 
posal IS  that  it  will  help  an  estimated 
560,000  Americans  who  are  desperately 
in  need  of  help.  These  are  men  who, 
because  of  dLsabilities  connected  with 
age — dii,abihties  which  prevent  them 
from  holding  down  a  job.  but  who  are  not 
so  disabled  as  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits — or  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause of  technological  di.splacemcnt  or 
age  discrimination,  are  no  longer  able 
to  support  themselvp.s  and  their  families 
by  their  own  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker,  the  able  as  well  as  the  disabled, 
must  be  recognized  as  an  economic  real- 
ity in  the  United  State.s  today  a  man 
may  have  a  quick  m:nd.  but  a  tued  body, 
and  if  the  only  work  he  has  known  is 
physical  labor,  there  is  little  chance  for 
him  in  today's  labor  market. 

Then,  too,  the  older  worker  i.s  often 
the  first  victim  of  advancing  technoloiry. 
especially  if  he  doe-=;  not  have  the  basic 
educational  backi'round  or  the  special 
training  needed  to  compete  with  younger 
men  on  the  job  market  Today,  a  col- 
lege degree,  or  at  least  a  high  school 
diploma,  is  becomin:;  indispensable  for 
meeting  job  requirements.  Mo.st  young- 
fr  workers  can  mf^et  these  requirements, 
but  older  men — men  who  grew  up  in  an 
6ra  when  a  high  school  education  was 
not  the  commodity  that  it  is  today— are 
not  so  fortunate,  even  though  the  school 
of  experience  has  .^killed  their  hands  and 
enriched  their  mind.s  with  knowledge. 

The  impact  of  automation  has  posed 
a  double  threat  to  the  older  workers. 
Not  only  have  many  lost  their  jobs  when 
machines  took  over,  but,  moreover,  in 
most  instance.s  thev  have  been  unable  to 
gain  other  kinds  of  employment  for  lack 
of  necessary  training  I  have  seen  this 
happen  in  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  machinery  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  work  of  10  or  more  men  has 
been  moved  into  the  mines,  and  the 
displaced  miners  have  moved  onto  the 
brpadlines. 

Of  coui-se,  automation  hits  the  younger 
worker  as  well  as  the  elderly  one.  But 
it  is  the  older  worker  who  is  most  often 
overlooked  wh^^n  new  job  opportunities 
a-e  at  hand  This  is  borne  out  by  a 
recent  survey  of  displaced  textile  work- 
ers in  a  number  of  Massachasetts  com- 
mimitles.  The  survey  found  that  while 
45  percent  of  all  the  di.=plared  workers 


had  been  reemployed,  only  28  percent 
of  the  workers  between  the  ages  of  56 
and  65  were  able  to  gain  reemployment. 
It  has  always  been  a  fact  of  industrial 
life  that  there  is  widespread  discrimina- 
tion asainst  the  employment  of  elderly 
workers.  Gray  hair  and  a  lined  face  are 
often  insurmountable  handicaps  in  find- 
ing employment.  This  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation I  bp;  eve.  is  no  less  in.sidious  and 
unfair  than  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  reh£?ion  o-  .sex  or  color  of  skin. 

That  such  discrimination  against  age 
does  exist  is  attested  to  in  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
in  1956.  Of  the  more  than  21  000  iob 
openings  filed  with  employment  offices 
in  a  seven-city  area  during  April  of  that 
year,  more  than  half  specified  age  limits 
under  55  years.  41  percent  specified  age 
limits  under  45  years,  and  20  percent 
wanted  workers  under  35  years. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Too  Old  To 
Work— Too  Young  To  Retire,"  prepared 
for  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  and  issued  in 
1959,  there  is  a  sentence  which  is  worth 
repeating,  because  it  highlights  the 
problem  of  elderly  workers.     It  says: 

If  discrimination  against  older  workers 
exists  In  time  of  labor  shortages.  It  Is  even 
more  Intensified  during  times  of  mass  un- 
employment, aa  in  the  1957-59  period  In  De- 
troit and  many  other  Industrial  centers. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  against  the  older 
worker  is  too  compelling  to  ignore — too 
challenging  to  let  stand  without  some 
measure  of  relief.  The  bill  before  us 
offers  such  relief  in  that  it  provides  for 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  men  at  age 
62. 

There  should  be  no  fear  that  this  pro- 
vision would  encourage  premature  re- 
tirement of  individuals  who  are  physi- 
cally able  to  work  and  who  are  able  to 
find  and  maintain  employment.  Most 
men  who  have  been  self-supporting 
throughout  their  adult  lives  prefer  work 
to  idleness,  and  will  continue  to  work  as 
long  as  circumstances  permit.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  says  that 
today  the  average  age  at  which  persons 
begin  drawing  their  old  age  benefits  is 
68.  although  they  are  eligible  as  soon  as 
they  reach  age  65.  It  also  notes  that  in 
June  of  1959.  the  number  of  persons  age 
65  and  over  who  were  entitled  to  bene- 
fits but  not  yet  drawing  them,  was  nearly 
1'2  million. 

Indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  older 
Americans  who  have  chosen  to  continue 
in  active  employment  as  long  as  possible. 
Perhaps  the  most  realistic  reason  for 
their  not  seeking  early  retirement  is  the 
fact  that  the  low  average  retirement  ben- 
efit of  $74  a  month  Is  too  small.  Few 
men  would  willingly  give  up  their  sal- 
aries for  this  kind  of  benefit  payment. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  persons 
for  whom  even  this  amount  could  mean 
the  difference  between  maintaining  an 
independent  existence,  or  being  forced 
to  resort  to  charity  or  general  assistance. 
It  is  these  people  that  we  are  concerned 
with — persons  who  have  had  to  quit  their 
jobs  because  of  poor  health,  or  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  cannot  gain  new  em- 
ployment. It  is  for  them  that  I  urge 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill. 


By  enacting  this  measure,  the  Senate 
would  be  helping  our  older  workers  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  rich  and 
strong  society  they  liave  iielped  to  build. 
Most  assuredly,  it  is  a  share  they  iiave 
earned.  Certainly,  it  is  a  share  they  have 
helped  to  pay  for.  too. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING  OF 
ENROLLED  BILLS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/lthout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


.ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  JA"\rrrS.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment, 
under  the  previous  order,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  Monday.  June  26,  1961.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominatic«is  received  by  the 
Senate  June  22.  1961: 

In  the  Navt 

Adm  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  US  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
admlrai.  under  the  provUlon*  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  6083. 

Vice  Adm.  George  W  Anderson.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  a  years 
with  the  rank  of  admiral  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 5081. 

Omcr  OF  Crva  and  DoTNaz  Mobilization 
Charles  S  Brewton,  of  Alabama,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  vice  J  Roy  Price, 
resigned. 

BxTHEAU  or  Customs 
John  E    Streltzer.  of  Colorado,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict  No.   47,  with   headquarters  at   Denver 
Colo. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  foUowlng  for   permanent  appolntmenU 
to   the   grades   Indicated    in    the    Coast   and 

Geodetic  Survey: 

To  he  captains 
Philip  A    Weber  WUllam  N   Martin 

Horace  G   Conerly  Harold  J.  Seaborg 

Charles  A.  Schoene 

To  be  commaTiderM 
John  O    Boyer  Eugene  W.  Richards 

John  R  Plaggmler         Harley  D.  Nygren 
Leonard  S.  Baker 

To  be  lieutenanta 

George  P   Wlrth  Ray  M   Sundean 

Bernard  R.  Berson  Lawrence  S.  Brown 

Wesley  V  Hull  George  M  Poor 

Wayne  L  Mobley  Charles  K    Townsend 

Charles  A.  Burroughs  Ronald  L.  Newsom 

Rlctiard  E.  Alderman  Ray  E.  Moee* 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  sfrade) 
Bruce  I  Williams 
Robert  M  Hagan 
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To  be  enngns 
Charles  L   Brown   Jr 
Frederick  H    Gramllng 

POfiTMASTERS 

The    following- named    person.s    to    be 

postma.'iters: 

ALABAMA 

James  W.  West,  Palkville,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
A    K.  B.  Patterson,  retired 

Starns  L.  Hall.  Hacltleburg,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  P    K.  Frederick,  retired 

James  R  WllUn^ham,  Wedowee,  Ala..  In 
place  of  J.  F.  Wilson,  retired. 

AKKANSAs 

John  C  MUum.  Baiesville.  Ark  .  in  place 
of  E.  F.  Crutchflelc,  transferred. 

Jessie  J.  Lowerlrs,  Luxora.  Ark..  In  place 
of  F.  R.  Rogers,  transferred. 

James  E.  White,  Saint  Joe.  Ark  ,  In  place 
of  Pleas  Fowler,  deceased. 

CALirORNIA  ' 

Florence  L  McQueen.  Big  Sur,  Calif..  In 
place  of  E   J    Ewolcsen.  resigned. 

WlllU  W  Brown.  BlJou.  Calif..  In  place  of 
L    P    HlUhouse,  removed.  »       i 

Richard  J.  WUUainson,  Camhio.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  A    B    PeU-sol.  resigned. 

Royal  C  Brown,  Chlco.  Calif.,  In  place  of 
J    H.  Vaughan.  retired 

Maxwell  M  Jamleson.  Dana  Point.  Calif.. 
In   place   of   L.   G    Jamleson,  deceased. 

Alberta  F.  Klnne  Douglas  City,  Calif  .  In 
place  of  V.  M    Davhton.  resigned. 

Lulu  Klen  Spradl:n.  Homeland,  Calif.  Of- 
fice established  December  16.  1949. 

Rowland  D  Eastwood.  June  Lake.  Calif, 
in   place  of  O    A    Delnlnger.  retired. 

Diana  L  Oauthey.  Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif., 
In  place  of  A    M.  Webb,  resigned 

Walter  T.  Roblnaon.  Marlpoea,  Calif..  In 
place  of  W    C    Qulgley.  retired. 

Irene  E  Prlngle.  New  Cuyama.  Calif,  in 
place  of  Eugene  Stutz.  retired. 

John  B  Sllva  Newman,  CoUf..  In  place  of 
M    E    Walden,  retired. 

Ola  R  Morgan,  Niland,  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
D.   E.  Shaw    retired. 

Llbby  A  Medarls,  Orleans.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  J    E    Kuenster,  resigned 

Valdft  L  Daniel.  Plaster  City,  Calif.  In 
plare  of  A    O   Ackley.  resigned 

Jean  F  Johnson.  Proberta.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  F    M    Mills,  retired. 

Butler  R  Ferrler,  Raymond.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  V    H    Ix)Ulch,  retired 

Forrest  L.  Vehrencamp.  Wrlghtwood, 
Calif.  In  place  of  L    C    Mason,  resigned. 

COLOOADO 

Adelyn  R  Burdlck  Lyons.  Colo..  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Drage.  retlre<i. 

Edmond  L  Suher.  Olney  Springs.  CJolo.. 
In   place  of  Gladys  Hlnlnger,   retired. 

Frank  A  Batman.  Jr..  Pierce,  Colo..  In 
place  of  E   F    Hultl.  retired. 

coNNicncTrr 
Louis  P    Gage.  Washington  Depot.  Conn., 
In  place  of  J.  F.  Connerty.  retired. 

rLOMDA 

Glad\'  M  Clifton.  Barbervllle  Fi«.,  in 
place  o;   M    V    Biggs,  retired 

James  E  Combs.  Glen  Saint  Mnrv  Fla.. 
In  place  of  J    E    Franklin,  retired 

Howard  H  Babb.  Umatilla.  Fla  .  In  place 
of  J    A    Morrell.  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Howard  D  Dumas.  Morven.  Oa  .  In  place 
of  R    A    Law&on,  retired. 

Henry  B  Kngllsh.  Oglethorpe,  Oa  ,  In  place 
of  S    K.  Scovlll.  retired 

ILLINOIS 

i-  E.>ci,  Hanson.  Cameron.  Ill  .  H.  R.  Ter- 
penlng.   deceased. 

Joseph  F  Alfeld.  Carrollton.  111..  In  place 
cr  M.  D.  DijwdaJl,  retired. 


John  R.  Prymlre.  Enfield    111     Ir   place  of 
C    M.  Jordan,  deceased 

William    A     Guthrie,    Farmingioii.    LI  .    In 
place  of  Owen  Kelly,  retired. 

Ralmason  F.  Smith,  Galva.  ni  ,  Ir   place  of 
J    L    Haines,  retired 

Harold   H    Kiester    Garden  Prairie    111     in 
place  of  C    L    Doll,  retired. 

Bdwln    D     Rlnkenberger,    Gridlej ,    HI..    In 
place   of   O    O    Rathbun.    Uansferred. 

Edythe  A    Orover.  Hamburg.  111.,  in  place 
of  E.  F.  Day,  retired. 

Walter  L.  Randall,  Lewlstown,  111.,  in  place 
of  E    D.  Henry,  retired. 

Ora  K    Held.  Media,  111.,  in  place  of  R.  E 
Sullivan,  deceased 

Wenscel  A.  Bleschke    Oswego,  HI.,  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Bartholomew,  resigned. 

Lawrence    H.    Dreyer,    Percy,   111  ,    in   place 
of  J.  L    McCuen.  resigned. 

Norbert    W.    Haberer.    Pocahontas,    111.,    In 
place  of  H   P.  Mounger,  transferred. 

John  B   Rushing.  Simpson,  111  ,  in  place  of 
C    V.  Kerley,  retired 

Carl  L    Hlleman.  Tamms,  111.,  in  place  of 
R   O.  Lackey,  deceased 

John  R    Graves.  Virginia,  111.,  in  place  of 
C.  R.  Wilson,  retired 

Charles  E  Organ.  Waynesvllle,  HI.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Swan,  retired. 


INDIANA 

William  E  Alexander.  Carthage.  Ind..  In 
place  of  J    E    Porter,  removed 

Thomas  R  Lain,  Bdinburg.  Ind  ,  in  place 
of  R.  K    Auxler,  retired. 

James  R  Smith.  Oosport.  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  Earl  A&her.  Retired. 

Edwin  L.  Husfiung,  Lanesvllle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  J    L    Green,   retired. 

Henry  V.  Nlckell,  Marshall,  Ind  ,  In  place 
of   H    E    Delp.  retired. 

Robert  J.  Long,  Spencer,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
J    C.    Rice,   retired. 

CecU  R.  Sellers.  Sprlngport.  Ind  ,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Bunner.  deceased. 

Wanda  L.  Grimes,  Tangier,  Ind  .  In  place 
of  H.  L.  S    Peters,  removed. 

Harry  Ix)y.  Jr  .  Union  City,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  E.  T.  Livengood.  retired. 

IOWA 

Cleo  L  Evans,  Davis  City.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
V    M   Hill,  transferred. 

James  R  Purcell.  Fertile.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
A    M.  Elkenbary.  retired. 

Iva  M  Mauck,  Garwln,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Ochs,  retired 

Vernon  F  Cop)enhaver,  Glldden,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  F.  W   Franrwa    deceased. 

Marjorle  M  Mrzena.  Somers,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  I.  Brayton.  retired. 

KANSAS 

John  L.  Ruff.  Attica,  Kans  ,  in  place  of 
L   F  Heath,  transferred. 

June  M  Kofford.  Bloom.  Kans  .  In  place  of 
J.  W  Minor.  Jr  .  transferred. 

Donald  E.  Smith.  Chetopa.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  M.  M   Sheddy.  resigned. 

Marlon  A.  Kramer.  Geneseo.  Kans..  In 
place  of  Cornelius  Foster,  retired 

James  E  Wright.  Moscow,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  E  M  ODea,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Knedlik,  Narka.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  W  V  Joy,  transferred. 

Elizabeth  G  Venable,  Rock,  Kans..  In  place 
of  E  E   Kunkle.  retired, 

Edna  M  Dibble,  Woodston.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  F.  C.  McNutt.  deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

Clifford  L.  Hibbs,  Fairdale.  Ky..  in  place  of 
OH   Martin,  deceased. 

C.  Raymond  Stewart.  New  Castle,  Ky.,  In 
plare  of  E    L.  Bailey,  retired 

James  G  Dlsmuke,  Sal  visa.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  N.  M.  Ramsdell,  retired. 

MAINE 

David  L.  Whitney  Damariscotta  Mills, 
Maine.  In  place  of  H  E  Cunningham. 
retired. 


Charles  A  James.  Woodland.  Maine,  in 
place  of  M    J    Kennedy,  retired. 

M.^Ry:  .-iND 

John  R.  Smith.  Funk^town  Md  ,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Howard,  removed 

MICHIGAN 

Victor  B.  LaCon-ibe,  Carp  Lake  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G.  R    Athearn    retired 

M.  Rhoda  Hyliard.  Concurd  Mich.,  In  place 
of  A.  L.  Hyliard,  deceased 

John  T.  Cotter,  Pewamo,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  E>oane.  retired. 

Charlena  Shaver.  Silverwood.  Mich..  In 
place  of  L.  P    Temple,  deceiised. 

George  R.  Maaur.  Trout  Lake,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E.  C    Hudson,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Robert  G.  Somers.  Avoca.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  L.  I.  Westby.  retired. 

Mary  Bogdanovich,  Calumet,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  P.  F    Preice.  retired 

James  F.  McNally.  Choklo  Minn  in  place 
of  E    C   Wen.sman.  transferred 

Jerome  L.  Schnettler.  Clarissa  Minn..  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Berczyk.  retired 

Bernard  G.  Gould.  Coleralne  Minn..  In 
place  of  W  L  Franti.  deceased. 

Lura  Mac  Myers.  Cottage  Grove,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  R    G    Johnson,  resigned 

Kenneth  J  Hasskamp.  Crosby  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.   M    Koop    retired 

Traverse  G.  Tommervik.  Garv.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  C  J   F.eg.  deceased 

Ernest  L.  Swanson.  Goodridge.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Peterson,  transferred 

George  W.  Knutson,  Graceville.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  V   P.  Fermoyle,  deceased. 

Stanley  M  Griebel.  Harmonv,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  T.  A.  Brokken,  retired 

Alfred  H.  Rustad,  Jr.,  Humboldt.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Blaster,  retired. 

Sam  Platlsha,  Keewatin.  Minn  .  in  place 
of  O.  A.  Olson,  retired. 

Dean  L.  Schultz.  Litchfield  Minn..  In  place 
of  A.  G.  Johnson,  retired 

Robert  J.  Bennett.  Lowry  Minn  .  In  place 
of  Vem  Weaver,  deceased 

Carl  W.  Renaldo.  Meadowlands  Minn  ,  in 
place  of  Ross  Andrews,  retired 

James  L.  Holt.  Osakis.  Minn  In  place  of 
G    W    Gresty,  retired 

Raymond  A.  Kratzke  Pelican  Rapids. 
Minn,,  in  place  of  H.  N.  Halvorson.  retired. 

Ctirtls  W.  Johnson.  Peterson  Minn..  In 
place  of  R.  L    Rlslove.  resigned 

Raymond  M.  Guck.  Royalton.  Minn  .  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Fisher,  transferred. 

MISSOUKI 

Kenneth  W.  Hackman.  OwensvUle.  Mo  .  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Smith,  retired. 

Edward  T  West  Queen  City.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Sloop,  transferred. 

Richard  D.  Cook.  Revere.  Mo  .  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Blakely.  retired 

Russell  G  Brown.  Rlsco,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
J.  J.  Anders,  retired 

Louis  C  Frlcke.  Rockville.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
A    C.  Bennett,  retired. 

Kenneth  C.  Vanzandt.  Washburn.  Mo  .  in 
place  of  G.  B.  Wlndes.  retired 

MONTANA 

Daniel  E.  O  Leary.  Harlem  Mont..  In  place 
of  J.  E    Brennan.  retired 

Ernest  R.  Shamley.  Wolf  Point.  Mont  .  In 
place  of  W.  B.  McCracken.  transferred. 

NEBRASKA 

Ronald  D  Hostetter.  Murrav.  Nebr .  In 
place  of  M.  L    Brendel.  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Marie  J.  Holloway,  Magnolia,  SJ.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Elwood  B  CtcU.  Milford  NJ.  in  place  of 
Wilmer  Laurence,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Yearly  Riverton  N  J  .  m  place  of 
M  E  Haaf   retired. 
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NEW     MEXICO 

Salomon  O  Te lies.  La  Mesa  N.  Me.T  ,  In 
place  of  Daniel  Moreno,  removed 

NEW    TORK 

John  L.  Kre.'is.  Jr  .  Galway  N  Y  ,  In  place 
of  J.  THun-er   retired. 

Loi3  E.  McKeoa.  PattersonvUle.  NY,  In 
pla.e  >l  M  A  Cunningham,  retired 

John  T  WaUace,  Pine  HU!,  N  T  .  in  place 
of  M  J   Pa^ssenar.  retired 

Maurle  G.  Flanigan.  Silngerlands.  N  Y..  In 
place  ;)f  W   P  Degenaar.  retired 

Robert  A  Nuasbaum,  West  Hur>y.  N  Y  .  In 
place  of  L  E  Joyce,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLIN.^ 

William  A  Burch,  Jr  ,  Bat  Cave,  NC  .  In 
place  of  D   T  FYeeman,  retired. 

Herman  M  Wilson.  Brasstown,  NC.  In 
place  of  Iowa  Gree;-.,  retired. 

Mary  I.  McLeod.  Bules  Creek,  N  C  ,  In  place 
cf  H.  L  Aven:,  retired. 

Gilbert  M.  Bailey.  Carthage,  N  C,  In  place 
of  C.  B    Shau    retired. 

Joseph  B  Wall.  Chccowlnity  N  C.  In  place 
of  E  B  Godley,  retired 

Herbert  Q  Hocutt.  Clayton.  N  C  .  In  place 
of  P  A  WiUiam.s.  retired. 

Clyde  D  Stowe.  Jr..  Dallas.  NC.  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Friday,  resigned. 

Delia  M  Galloway.  Grimesland  N.C..  In 
place  of  B   M  G'Xlley.  retired 

Elmer  V  Wood,  Jr.  StokescUle.  N.C.,  In 
place  of  H  G   Cx^k.  retired. 

Clifford  G.  Watta.  TayiorsvUle  N  C  In 
place  of  C  C   Munday,  retired. 

OHIO 

Robert  H  Cassel,  Aurora.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
M.  P   Mowl   retired- 

Chaxles  J  Sonnhalter,  Canal  Pulton,  Ohio. 
In    place   of   P    G    Schalmo,   retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  E  Fespern-.an,  B<jkoshe,  Okla..  In 
place  of  O   C.  Broking,  retired 

Ford  H  Sims,  M^irtha.  Okla  ,  in  place  of 
W   O  Rowsey.  deceased 

Josephine  R.  Bayllff.  Ros.=  t.:,n,  Okla  ,  in 
place  of  R  J  Price,  retired 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Richard  Wasser,  Bedmlnst^r  Pa  in  place 
of  M  F   Wasser,  retired 

Dorothy  R  Karpyn,  E^ypt  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
E   A   Brelni^   retired 

Henry  R  Beltler.  Old  Zlonsville,  Pa  .  m 
place  cf  H   3   Miller,  retired. 

Glen  E.  Cluck,  Waynes;>;r  ;,  P.t  ,  In  place 
of  C-  L  J  ihn.ston.  retired. 

Carl  F  Hynek.  Jr.,  Willow  Grove.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H   T  McEvoy.  removed. 

PVERTO    RICO 

Juan  Sanchez  De  Jesus,  Vega  Baja,  P.R.,  in 
place  c  f  R   O.  Colon,  removed. 

SOVTH    CAROLINA 

W  Robert  Cooper  Jr..  Lane.  S.C,  In  place 
of  J   A   Montgomery   retired 

Bette  J.  Perrltt,  Peedee,  S  C  ,  In  place  of 
I    M   Perrltt,  retired 

Guy  H.  SmUh.  York,  S  C  ,  In  place  of  O.  C. 
CartwTlght.  retired. 

I  SOirrH    DAKOTA 

Elvera    Pi'-zl,   Eden,   S    Dak  ,    In  place   of 
G.  A.  Pitzl,  deceased. 


TXXAS 

Clyde  C.  Crews.  Alvord,  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
W.  E.  Howell,  transferred 

Delbert  C.  Aiuos.  Bellalre,  Tex..  In  place  of 
L.  L.  Rosner,  retired. 

Malcolm  O.  Daugherty,  Cherokee.  Tex..  In 
place  of  Graves  Burke,  retired. 

Russell  W  Smith,  FloresvlUe.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  E  W   Franklin,  retired. 

James  W.  McMillan,  Klngsvllle,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  P   D    Cauley.  Sr  .  retired. 

Lee  M.  Robertson,  Lakevlew.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Leggitt.  transferred. 

Easter  L.  Slkes,  La  Villa,  Tex..  In  place  of 
L.  B   Burke,  retired. 

Leslie  L.  Sansom.  Leakey,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
Sallye  Godbold.  retired. 

Henry  N.  Mullina.  Malone.  Tex..  In  place  of 
G  M.  Mann,  transferred. 

Irene  F.  Pfluger,  Pflugerville,  Tex..  In  place 
of  G.  L.  Fowler,  deceased. 

William  C.  Copeland.  Purdon,  Tex..  In  place 
of  A.  W.  Mosley.  transferred. 

David  F.  Renfro,  Zavalla,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
C   A.  Barge,  Jr.,  transferred. 

VIRGINIA 

Edward  A.  Coleburn,  Accomac.  Va..  In  place 
of  K.  C.  Ross,  retired. 

Bernard  R.  Shrader,  Cedar  Bluff.  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Williams,  resigned. 

Eva  B.  Toner,  Claremont,  Va..  In  place  of 
Rudolph  Shlffer,  deceased. 

Robert  T.  Gillette,  Courtland.  Va.,  In 
place  of  B.  A.  Williams,  Jr..  resigned. 

Murphy  H.  Elder.  CuUen.  Va.,  in  place  of 
J.   R.  Williams,  retired. 

M.ary  O.  Padgett,  Goode.  Va.,  In  place  of 
J.    S.    McCauley,    retired. 

Arlelgh  P.  Siu-face,  Selma.  Va.,  In  piece  of 
r.  R.  Apperson,  removed. 

WASrirNCTON 

Dorothy  D.  Eldridge,  Fox  Island,  Wash..  In 
place  of  C.  R   Bowyer,  retired. 

John  R.  Atherton,  Sunnyslde,  Wash  ,  In 
place  of  W.  K.  Munson,  deceased. 

Raymond  J.  Marr,  Touchet,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Hanson,  retired. 

Helen  K.  Grantham.  Yacolt,  Wash  ,  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Baccus,  retired. 

WEST    VIHCINtA 

Margaret  M.  McCormlck,  Anawalt,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  Wash  Hornlck,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Chloe  Stevenson.  Capels,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  M.  A.  Arnold,  resigned. 

Joseph  E.  Vasll,  CassvUle,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  Michael  Hando,  deceased. 

Charles  A.  Crumrlne.  Mlddlebourne,  W.  Va. 
In  place  of  H.  H.  Crumrlne,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Ellsworth  J.  Honish.  Camp  Douglas,  Wis  , 
In  place  of  R.  W.  Singleton,  resigned. 

David  B.  Johnson.  Chasebure;,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Johnson,  transferred 

Ernest  R.  Overman.  Pembine,  Wis  .  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Swanson,  retired. 

James  P.  Meyers.  Potter,  Wis..  In  place  of 
R.  G   Duchow,  deceased. 

Clarence  J.  Scharpf.  Rubicon,  Wis..  In  place 
of  W.  J.  Sonnentag.  retired. 

James  N.  Pomes,  Three  Lakes.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  Gaylord  Helml'-k    retired. 


Philip  M  Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Kxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne.  of  Pennsylvania  a 
Foreign  Service  ofTlcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public ol  Dahomey. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commissiok  on  Infobmation 
James  Leonard  Relnsch.  of  Georgia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  US  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  the  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 27.  1964.  and  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  quallGed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  HSDAV,  JlNE  'II.    1    '♦.! 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  ^.ev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  prayer  of  King  Solomon  I  Kinjis 
3:  9:  Give  Thy  servant  an  understand- 
ing heart  to  judge  Thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad. 

Eternal  God,  in  whom  our  life  finds  Its 
source  of  power  and  the  secret  of  all 
hope,  grant  that  daily  we  may  receive 
the  insight  that  discerns  Thy  ways  and 
the  inspiration  that  renews  our  strength 
to  walk  in  them. 

Bestow  upon  us  the  blessing  of  Thy 
companionship  and  consolation  when 
our  hearts  are  wounded  and  desolate  by 
reason  of  some  bitter  sorrow  and  our 
very  faith  seems  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
dark  clouds  of  fear  and  foreboding 

Enable  us  to  bear  our  trials  and  trib- 
ulations with  such  a  strong  and  intrepid 
confidence  that  all  with  whom  we  come 
into  contact  may  see  and  know  that  we 
are  being  sustained  by  Thy  grace. 

May  we  be  coworkers  in  attaining  unto 
a  noble  life  and  comrades  in  the  task  of 
encouraging  mankind  to  hold  with  te- 
nacity and  perseverance  those  precepts 
and  principles  which  are  Incumbent 
upon  all  alike. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  whom  Thou  hast  revealed  Thy 
mind  and  heait.     Amvr,. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


TENNESSEE 

Joseph  T  Coffn-.an.  Cedar  Grove,  Tenn  .  in 
place  of  W    L    Wiidridge,  transferred. 

Joseph  M.  Little.  Clarkrange.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  E   M.  Peters,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Van  Hooser,  Hun^land,  Tenn  ,  in 
place  of  .A    E   S'.ip'.es  rehired 

Faylah  D  Looney,  Iron  CUy.  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  Ruby  Henslev.  transferred. 

Georee  M  K<x)ntz.  Petros.  Tenn  In  plac*" 
of  W   E    Hobbs   retired 

Norman  L.  Thomas.  Trade.  Tenn  in  place 
of  T.  R.  Grayson,  retired. 


CONPTRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  22,  1961 1 

Dtplovattc    and    Foreign    Servici 
ambassadors 

Robert  M  McKlnney,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Switzerland. 

Mercer  Cook,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R  1642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Lilyan  Robinson; 

H.R.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elle 
Hara; 

H.R.  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Narlnder 
Singh  Somal; 

H.R.  1717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
LI  Destrl;  " 
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HR.  r:iR  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jsime 
E  Cnncepcton: 

H.R  IKQO  An  art  f  .r  tlie  relief  of  Jorenal 
Gomes  Ve.'an    , 

HjR.  IBM  An  act  for  the  relief  of  TomUIaT 
LazarevXcb, 

H.B.  2152  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Franclsca  Hartman; 

H  R  2OT1  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner; 

H  R  W71  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanna 
Bona  T  its: 

H.R.  2Vi*I  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jufceph 
Mac: 

HR  314«  An  act  tor  the  relief  o*  Jozef 
Oromoda; 

H  R  4023  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mleczys- 
law  Bajor: 

H  R  4301  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gella  Kurtale.s, 

II  i.  4482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursrula 
Slkora,  Rftdoslav  Vulln,  and  £>e6anka  Vulln; 
and 

H.R.  5418.  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment iTi  the  fnate  of  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lunds  unt^[  In  oonnectlon  with 
said  monument,   and  fcr  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  i-equested: 

S  19  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  TiikUnl 
Tamada: 

S.  146  An  act  to  extend  and  Increase  the 
special  milk  program   for  children; 

S  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helga  G  F 
Koehler; 

8.  332  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franclszek 
RoezkowniU: 

S.  491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emjuanuel 
Epaminondas  Skamangab; 

S  1007  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Mlshan; 

S  1100  An  act  fr»r  the  relief  of  Sanjr  Man 
Han 

S  1  UJ5  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Aram 
FaydK  »nd  his  wife.  Elena  Fayda; 

S  14J2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shau 
Ting  Lin,  and  her  children.  Gee  Chek  Lin 
Gee  Ming  Lin.  and  Chi  Fong  Lin; 

B.  154«  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonards 
Cocuz?T\ 

S  ibit  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Nong 
Vfong: 

8.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda 
da  Vetga; 

S.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bla^oje 
Popadlch; 

S.  1785  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Otron  Rodrtruez; 

8  2051  Ar  R-t  to  afford  children  of  cer- 
tain doreivsMi  veterans  who  were  eligible  for 
the  t.fi  ptit.s  of  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tiona.  Aswitiance  Act  of  1956  but  who.  be- 
cause of  residence  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  were  unable  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-460.  additional  time  to  complete  their 
education; 

S  2083  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  In- 
accuracy In  the  act  of  May  19.  1961  (Public 
Law  87  J6) ;  and 

S  2113  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senate  Resolution   148 

Resolve.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
tlie  Reorgantzatlon  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1961 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
April  27.  1961. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
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House  t/^  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  277.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  trim  B  ;rth- 
and 

8  1843  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  'rung 
HulLln. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tlie  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  am(  nd- 
mcnts  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  <310) 
entiUed  "An  act  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  es- 
tablLshiaent  of  a  U.S.  Travel  Seivice 
w  ithin  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
a  Tra,vel  Advisory  Board. 


DEPARTKfENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPl^O- 
PRIATION    BILL,    1962 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  M:  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiiseiit  that  Uie  Coninuitee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  night  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  .De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUor  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  »  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m^.ke 
the  poin'  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  ih>nv 
names : 

[Roll  No.  94 J 

Buckley  Grant  Norrell 

Cederberg  Oray  Powell 

Coad  Green,  Oreg  Rivers.  Alasbi 

Davis.  Ttnn.  Ho^mer  Roberts 

Dlngell  Kcani*  Booseveit 

Domlnlck  Kllburn  Tupper 

Flynt  Laird  Van  Pelt 

Forrester  Merrow  Young 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  412 
Members  have  answered  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Those  committees  or 
subcommittees  that  think  they  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  do  not  have  it  be- 
cause that  permission  is  hereby  revoked. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  6028'  to  assist  m  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low  income  families,  to  promote  orderlj- 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 


laws  iplatinfr  to  ]iousing  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpo.'jes. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  8t«t^  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R  6028. 
with  Mr.  BoGGs  m  the  chair 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  ye-ierduy  the  Clerk  had  read 
section  1  of  tiie  comm;tt>ee  substitute 
t)e8innin£j  line  5    pane  58 

Mr.  M,  DON*  'UGH  M:  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment  m  the  form  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
McDoNOucH  of  California: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "Th.-it  this  Act  mav 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Act  of  1961  ■." 

"rHA   INSCTRANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
the  first  sentence  '1961'  and  Inserting  in  heu 
thereof  •1962-. 

•lb)  Section  203  (S)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  sLTiking  out  the  coion  and  all  that 
follows  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  iliere- 
of  a  period. 

"(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(\)  by  striknig  iit  ai]  mortg.apes  which 
may  be  insurt-o  h:,c:  inserting  in  lieu  -.here- 
of "all  mortgages  and  loans  which  may  be 
Insured'. 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'bhall  not  exceed"  and 
the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph  and 
inserting  ir.  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "after 
October  1.  15*62  shall  mt  exceed  the  f;um  of 
(1)  the  outstanding  principal  balai^.ces  as  of 
tha'  date  >1  hV.  insured  m  'rtpagcs  anc.  I'^anf 
(as  estimated  by  the  Ciimnilssioner  based  on 
scheduled  am'>r:iz:ation  puyments  without 
takuig  into  cousideratiou  prepayments  or  de- 
linquencies),  and  (2)  the  principal  amount 
of  all  outstanding  conimltments  to  insure  on 
that  date"; 

"t31  by  ln?erttnp  'after  Octr^ber  1.  1962' 
before  tlie  period  at  the  end  of  the  flrst 
sentence  in  the  third  paragraph:    and 

"(4)  by  striking  out  hpreafier'  l:i  tl-ie 
second  sentence  of  the  tlurd  para.graph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof    after  that  date". 

"(di  Section  803i'a^  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '1961'  and  insertinc  in  lieu 
thereof  •1962". 

"direct  loans  roa  tite   ei^dtrly 
"Sec.  3,  Section  202U)  (4)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  195Q  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$50,- 
000.000'  and  Inserting  in  ll^u  thereof  '$100- 
000,000"; 

"dbban  renewal  capital  grant 
authorizatton 
"Sec.  4.  Section    103(b)     of    the    Housing 

Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Admuustrator  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  contract 
to  make  grants  under  this  title  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  »2, 000.000. (X>0.  In  addition  to 
amounts  authorized  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  is  authorized  to  be  nppro- 
prlated  for  the  purpose  of  making  contracts, 
after  appropriations  therefor,  for  grrnts  un- 
der this  title,  the  sum  of  »500,000,000;  and 
amounts  so  approprir.ted  shall  remain  avail- 
able until   expended." 

"COLLEGE    HOITSING    LOAN    AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  5.  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  colon  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  followinc  :  ".  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  on  and  after  July  1.  1961. 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $300,000,000 
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In   the  aggregate,  as  may   be  specified   from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts:  Proi  ided, 
That  the  amount  outstanding  for  other  edu- 
cational   facilities,    as    defined    herein,    .shall 
not  exceea  » 175,000.000.  which  limit  shall  be 
increased  on  and  after  July  1.   1961,  by  such 
amounts,    not   exceeding    $30,000,000    in    the 
aggregate,  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriaiion  Acts:  P'-ovid^d  further. 
That  the  amount  outstanding  for  hospitals. 
referred  to  in  clause    (2)    of  section  404  b  i" 
of   this  title,   shall   not    exceed   $100  000  000 
which  limit  shall  be  mcrea.-sed  on   and   af  er 
July  1.  1961    by  such  amounts,  mt  exceeding 
$30,000  000  in  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  speci- 
fied   from    time    to    time    in    appropriation 
Acts.' 

"Al-THORIZATION     FOR     TUBLIC     ^.^CILITT     LOANS 

"Sec  6.  Section  203ia)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  inserting 
arter  •150,000.000'  the  following:  'which 
limit  shall  be  increased  by  such  amounts, 
not  exceeding  $50,000,000  m  the  aggreg.-\te,' 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.'. 

FARM     HOUSING    LOANS 

'Sec,  7  Sections  511,  512.  and  513  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  1961  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    1962'. 

"VOLUNTARY    HOME    MORTGAGE    CREDrr    PROGRAM 

"Sec  8  Section  610ia)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  1961' 
and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof  ■1962'." 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chanman. 
those  of  you  who  were  here  during  gen- 
eral debate  have  heard  the  details  of  the 
bill  before  you  thorouglily  explained.  It 
IS  a  bill  that  incorporates  many  things 
that  we  have  heretofore  not  experienced 
in  financing  under  FHA  and  m  appro- 
priating funds  under  the  previoas  hous- 
ing acts.  It  IS  a  4-year  bill,  and  the 
amounts  for  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Housing  Administration  are  consequently 
increased  not  four  times  in  .=;ome  cases 
but  many  more  times  than  will  be  re- 
quired for  4  years 

There  is  no  limitation  .so  far  as  the 
bill  before  you  is  concerned  as  to  how- 
soon  these  sums  could  be  committed  Al- 
though it  is  a  4-year  bill  many  of  the 
fimds  could  be  committed  within  6 
months  after  the  bill  is  pa.s.sed. 

•This  substitute  provides  a  1-year  hous- 
ing bill.  You  may  hear  that  thus  is  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  the  Congress,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  conside;-  i^. 
that  there  have  not  been  adequate  hear- 
ings on  it,  and  so  forth.  But  there  have 
been  adequate  hearings  on  thi.s  sub.sti- 
tute.  because  there  is  nothing  in  this 
substitute  that  is  not  in  the  bill  before 
you.  All  the  features  of  the  bill  before 
you  have  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and 
all  of  the  agencies  that  are  provided 
with  moneys  for  a  4-year  operation  are 
in  this  substitute  provided  moneys  for  a 
1-year  operation 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that 
the  bill  that  wa.s  debated  yesterday 
would  carry  an  obligation  of  .some  $9 
billion  in  total  moneys  that  we  would  be 
obligated  for  if  we  assumed  100.000  pub- 
lic housing  units  that  are  included  in  it. 
A  comparison  between  that  and  the  sub- 
stitute before  you  would  show  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $7  5  billion  This  sub.sti- 
tute  will  obligate  the  Government  for 
not  more  than  approximately  $i.i  bil- 
lion, while  the  bill  before  you  will  obli- 
gate the  Government  for  more  than  $9 


billion  and  w^ould  subordinate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  from  any  fur- 
ther consideration  of  housing  bills  for 
another  4  years. 

In  other  words,  title  I,  for  home  re- 
pair and  improvement  insurance  would 
bo  included  m  this  substitute.  The  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  authorization  is  also 
included. 

The  Capehart  military  housing  pro- 
triam  is  included  in  this  substitute.  The 
elderly  housing  direct  loan  program 
would  be  provided  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion of  loan  authority. 

The  urban  renewal  grant  authorization 
would  be  increased  by  $500  million.  The 
bill  before  you  is  asking  for  $1.2  billion. 
The  college  housing  authorization  pro- 
gram is  increased  by  $300  million 

On  urban  renewal  the  bill  before  you 
is  asking  for  $2  billion.  For  college 
housing  they  are  asking  $1,2  billion.  The 
public  facilities  loan  program— that  is, 
the  community  facilities  program — l.s 
increased  by  $50  million.  And.  inciden- 
tally, that  is  the  amount  that  the  admin- 
istration asked  for,  but  the  committee 
increased  it  to  10  times  that  amount. 
The  bill  before  you  calls  for  $500  million 
and  this  substitute  calls  for  $50  million. 
Let  me  .say  that  I  know  I  am  not  in- 
forming you  of  anything.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  if  we  had  $2  billion 
in  here  for  community  facilities  you 
would  have  orders  from  the  cities  and 
the  States  asking  for  that  money.  If 
you  had  $5  billion  for  college  housing 
you  would  have  demands  for  it.  If  you 
had  twice  the  amount  for  urban  renewal 
you  would  have  demands  for  it. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
adopt  the  grandiose  idea  of  offering  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  various  States 
and  counties  under  subsidized  interest 
rates,  or  low  interest  rates,  and  long 
terms,  I  do  not  know  how  carefully  those 
terms  will  be  abided  by  But  over  the 
years  they  .say  they  have  been  rather 
conscientious  in  repaying  them 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Mc- 
DoNOur.H  I  has  expired. 

Mr  MrDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5. 
additional  minutes.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection* 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  of  this 
substitute  without  the  Committee  having 
full  knowledge  of  what  it  contains.  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  fiscal  order  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Government.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  vote  on  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  next  week,  by  another  $5 
billion.  We  have  passed  bills  to  retain 
taxes  that  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
be  able  to  repeal.  We  are  getting  down 
in  deficit  spending  to  the  point  where 
the  value  of  the  dollar  is  declining 
rapidly. 

This  bill  before  you  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  cities  and  the  counties  to 
subordinate  their  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  a.skmg  for  funds  to 
do  things  that  they  .say  they  cannot  do 
for  them.selves. 


Do  you  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
urban  reneual  we  are  now  financing  in 
the  country  there  are  millions  of  dollars 
of  urban  renewal  going  on  as  a  result 
of  large  office  buildings  and  shopping 
centers  being  constructed  under  private 
enterprise  in  certain  areas,  where  homes, 
even  desirable  homes,  are  being  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  make  room  for 
these  improvements?  These  things  are 
done  under  private  enterprise.  We  have 
increased  the  grants  and  loans  under  ur- 
ban renewal  to  the  point  that  we  are  now 
obligated  up  to  more  than  $2  billion,  and 
this  adds  $2  billion  to  that  amount. 

This  substitute  provides  for  $500  mil- 
lion for  continuing  urban  renewal,  but 
not  the  $2  billion  asked  for.  The  com- 
munity facilities  are  taken  care  of. 

I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  reason,  your 
sense  of  economy,  your  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  support  this  substitute 
because  no  one  is  going  to  be  injured  if 
the  substitute  passes  and  the  present  bill 
IS  defeated.  If  the  present  bill  is  passed 
we  are  simply  saying  to  the  country  that 
here  is  a  4-year  program  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $9  bilhon  if  all  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are  implemented  and 
taken  up  by  the  cities,  the  counties  and 
the  States. 

Mr.  RAINS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.   Chairman.   I   have  been   around 
here  for  a  good  many  years,  but.  very 
frankly,  this  is  the  most  incredible  ma- 
neuver affecting  a  substitute  that  I  have 
ever  been  confronted  with.     It  has  been 
kept  some  kind  of  secret.     It  has  not 
even   been  printed   as  of  now.     It   was 
slipped  out  by  the  rumor  factory  to  vari- 
ous reporters  and  even  the  reporters  ap- 
parently were  not  given  the  deUils  of  it. 
It  is  brought  here  before  the  Congress  of 
the   United   States  dealing   through   its 
committees  and  suddenly  read  and  de- 
scribed   for    barely    8    minutes    by    one 
Member,   ana   it   is  suggested   that  you 
throw  in  the  trash  can  the  long  months 
of  hard  toil  of  one  of  your  hardest  work- 
ing committees,  and  that  you  throw  away 
entirely    the    recommendations    of    the 
administration  and  President  Kcnned.v. 
I  assume  the  sponsors  of  the  amend - 
m'-nt  could  not  have  much  hope  that  it 
had  any  possible  way  of  passing,  because 
there  is  not  a  man  sitting  here  today, 
including  my.scif,  and  I  keep  up  with  it 
very  well,  who  knows  what  is  In  it. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  understand  the 
substitute  will  do.  It  cuts  out  of  the  bill 
every  single  item  in  which  my  southern 
colleagues  are  interested,  and  I  lay  that 
on  the  line.  It  cuts  out  of  the  bill  the 
items  in  which  the  Far  West  Is  inter- 
ested. It  completely  robs  the  bill  of  any 
semblance  of  being  a  housing  bill,  be- 
cause time  after  time  I  have  heard  the 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
close  personal  friend  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  occupy  the 
witness  stand  before  my  committee  and 
say  that  the  main  thing  that  urban  re- 
newal needs  is  a  continuing  authority  so 
that  cities  can  plan  ahead. 

Yet.  a  distinguished  Congressman  from 
that  great  city  seeks  to  limit  urban  re- 
newal to  a  1-year  operation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RAINS.  I  decline  to  yield.  I  did 
not  interrniit  the  gentleman 

Mr.    McI>oNi>UciIl       liiai    Is    a    de- 
feated mayo:  tliat  you  are  talking  ab^jut 
Mr.   KAIN.s      Ylr,   and    I    understand 
he  was  defeated  by  a  Dcmocnu — that  is 
a  good  t:  r:id 

TTie  idea  here  is  to  cut  down,  for  In- 
stance. Uie  tarrn  housing  program,  I 
did  not  get  to  mention  that  yesterday. 
I  do  a  lot  of  work  and  toil  for  the  great 
cities  of  tills  country  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  hail  from  a  small  town, 
as  you  Members  know.  But.  one  of  the 
things  I  think  you  should  not  forget  is 
that  there  are  more  slums,  and  I  measure 
my  words,  on  the  f  anns  of  Amei  ica  than 
there  are  in  the  ciue.s  of  America,  and 
the  best  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  for 
them  IS  a  program  through  the  F'armers 
Home  Adminiiitration  which  was  stran- 
gled to  death  by  tiie  preceding  adminis- 
tration. 

Today,  we  have  put  back  m  this  bill 
some  money  to  be  used  for  tiie  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  farmers  get 
low  cost,  well  built  homes.  Yet,  this 
substitute  would  cut  it  to  practically 
nothing.  The  result  being,  if  you  adopt 
the  substitute,  you  are  going  to  kill  for 
all  intents  and  piuposcs  the  4-year  pro- 
gi-am  for  the  fanners  of  tliis  country  for 
farm  homes. 

Lei  me  tell  you  something  about  it. 
Somebody  said  Will  the  farmers  pa>'  for 
the  loans?"  They  are  116  percent  over- 
paid. The  program  does  not  cost  the 
Government  a  dollar.  Yet.  my  good 
friend  from  California,  for  some  mys- 
terious purpose,  would  deny  those  of  us 
who  hall  from  the  rural  rcgionts  any  con- 
sideration at  all  in  his  great  secretive 
substitute  amendment.  Tliis  substitute 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  housing  bill — it  Is 
actually  meant  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
people  who  tliink  we  ought  to  have  some 
type  of  program  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  people  of  America. 

One  other  tiling.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
liflve  been,  as  I  said  yesterday,  a  little 
bit  amazed  at  the  heat  that  was  put  on 
the  so-called  40-year  loan. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAENS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAINS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
40-year  loan  now  because,  actually,  we 
have  two  or  three  40-year  program's  m 
the  law  now,  and  they  have  been  in  tlie 
law  for  a  long  time  and  they  are  going 
along  well.     In  any  case  for  reasons  I 
explained  yestei-day  if  the  substitute,  if 
it  may  be  called  that,  is  voted  down,  and 
I  certainly  trust  that  it  will  be  voted 
down.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  40-year  loan  to  a  35-year 
loan    -with    a    3-percent    downpayment. 
which  will  put  it  in  line  with  other  FHA 
loans.     When  that  Is  done,  then  I  can- 
not unierrtund  how  anyone  could  oppose 
that  kind  of  straic:}it  private  enterpri.se 
mortgage  loan  .sysf^m  to  help  people  in 
the  $4  000  to  $6  000  rrrotip. 


Mr.  Clmirman.  ii  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial then.  If  we  ai-c  really  going  to  work 
oo  the  housing  bill,  tliat  has  had  ardu- 
ous and  careful  study  and  consideration, 
tJiat  we  vote  down  the  aniendmei.t  or 
the  substitute  and  then  get  to  uhatever 
amendments  we  ought  to  put  in  the 
committee  bUl,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  up- 
hold the  hand  of  your  committee  and 
then,  if  you  want  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill,  that  would 
be  the  proper  proceduie,  and  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  substitute,  because  I 
think  it  will  more  than  adequately  take 
care  of  the  necessary  housing  needs  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  proven  pro- 
grams and  the  needed  funds  for  those 
programs,  and  will  maintain  within  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  the  power  of  review 
of  operation  of  the  programs  as  they 
piT>pr  ess. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Uie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
we  have  offered  substitute  bills  that  have 
been  printed  well  in  advance,  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  yet  we  have 
always  been  met  with  the  excu.se  that 
there  was  no  opporttmity  to  study  the 
bill  even  when  the  substitute  bill  has 
been  based  on  exactly  the  same  informa- 
tion produced  before  the  committee,  like 
this  one,  available  to  all  It  does  not 
change  an  existmg  program,  and  it  meets 
the  needs  that  we  require  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  read  for  the  Recorb  wliat  is 
in  the  substitute,  summarized  so  that 
everybody  can  understand. 

First  The  FHA  title  I  home  repair 
and  improvement  insurance  authority 
would  be  extended  for  1  year. 

Second.  The  FHA  mortgage  instirance 
authorization  would  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

Third.  The  FHA  Capehait  militan' 
housing  program  would  be  extended  for 
1  year. 

Fourth.  The  elderly  housing  direct 
loan  program  would  be  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million  of  loan  authority. 

This  is  important.  That  was  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
Fifth.  Tlie  urban  renewal  grant  au- 
tliorization  would  be  increased  by  $500 
million  to  provide  for  a  1-ycar  program. 
In  the  current  bill  there  is  S2  biUion 
which  is  supposed  to  be  for  4  years,  so 
how  is  urban  renewal  being  gutted  if  we 
give  exactly  the  same  amount  for  the 
first  year  as  was  in  the  committee  bill 
presented  to  the  Congress^ 

Sixth.  The  college  housing  loan  au- 
Uioi-ization  would  be  Increased  by  $300 
million  to  provide  for  a  1-year  program. 
Seventh.  The  public  facility  loan  pro- 
gram would  be  granted  an  additional 
$50 -million  of  loan  authority  to  provide 
for  a  1-year  program.  This  was  the 
amount  of  increase  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Eighth,  and  this  is  important.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
The  gentleman  just  made  what  I  believe 


was  an  incoirect  statement  to  the  Hou.se 
when  he  called  upon  hi.^  southern  col- 
leagues to  realize  tha-l  tiie  farm  hoosing 
piogram  had  been  yulled 

Ninth.  The  farm  housuv.:  loan  pi-o- 
gram  would  be  extended  io:  a  1-year 
l>eriod  through  revivuig  loan  auUioriza- 
tion  otherwise  expuiiig  June  30  of  this 
year.  Tlie  amount  available  would  ap- 
proximate S207  milhon.  Tl^.e  administra- 
tion did  not  request  any  additional  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  pay  attention  to  this  for  it  re- 
lates to  the  matter  of  ruial  operations 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama talked  just  a  moment  ago 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Tenth,  the  substitute 
would  extend  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  program  for  1  year 

In  ail  cases  where  there  are  new  au- 
thorizations of  funds,  the  autliorizations 
would  require  approval  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  before  funds  could  t>e 
committed  by  contract  or  before  funds 
could  be  withdrawn  from  Uie  Treasuiy 
In  other  words,  the  suastitute  complete- 
ly eliminates  back-door  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time^of  the 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expii-ed. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  V/idnall 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  on 
June  20.  1961.  the  distm?ui-<-hed  chaii- 
man  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in- 
serted on  pages  10888-108PO  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  applications  pendinj-'  m  the 
Urban  Renewal  Admmi.vtraUon  central 
office  for  which  funds  are  not  available 
as  of  June  9.  1961.  The  statement  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  the  fate  of  these  new  pro.iect.s  "de- 
pends on  prompt  approval"  of  this  hous- 
ing bill. 

My  staff  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
rc\new  only  the  appbcations  in  regions 
I  and  IV,  and  we  find  some  amazing 
CNidcnce. 

For  example,  there  is  a  total  of  27 
project  applications  in  22  cities  in  region 
I.  ■which  comprises  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  Now  York  The  total 
dollar  volume  of  aj^plications  is  S109.- 
571.368,  according  to  the  Record. 

However,  accordine  to  the  December 
31.  1960,  T'rban  Rer.ewal  Project  Direc- 
tory. 12  of  these  22  cities  already  have  a 
total  of  45  projects,  the  funds  for  which 
were  earmaiiced  or  contracted  for  in  past 
years.  These  projects  represent  a  total 
of  S138  485.105 — money  which,  according 
to  the  latest  available  URA  Directory, 
still  remains  undisbursed. 

In  i-egion  IV.  comprising  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  there  are  23  project  applica- 
tions pending  in  19  cities,  representing 
a  dollar  amount  of  ?40.241  417,  How- 
ever, 15  of  these  same  cities  have  al- 
ready received  urban  renewal  contracts 
for  59  projects  and  of  the  moncv  in- 
volved $161,832,198  remains  undisbursed 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  listed  as  ha-ving 
an  application  for  three  projects  involv- 
ing almost  $3  million  in  capital  grants. 
Yet.  Chicago  has  now  pending  25  proj- 
ects involving  S86,424,075,  which  still  re- 
mains undisbursed. 
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One  must  wonder,  therefore,  why  the 
rush  to  approve  a  4-year  bill.  Certainly 
the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the  allega- 
tion that  the  urban  renewal  program  will 
be  retarded  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  1- 
year  housing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  .say  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  fMr  Rains!,  that 
many  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  have  thought 
for  months  it  would  be  great  wisdom  if 
our  subcommittee  would  lock  into  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  fund5  in  the  urban 
renewal  program.  We  have  not  done 
that,  we  have  not  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge that  is  there  for  us  from  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
committee  and  that  which  ha.s  appeared 
in  the  press. 

I  take  as  a  typical  example  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  10.  1961.  headlined.  "Gra- 
cious Living  in  Tuxedo  Park  Aided  bv 
Urban  Renewal  Grant  " 

Tuxedo  Park  has  for  years  been  known 
as  the  spot  where  only  the  wealthy  could 
live.  It  has  gracious  livinsr,  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  there  are  no  slums  in  Tux- 
edo Park,  yet  $5,000  is  now  being  given 
Tuxedo  Park  so  that  gracious  living  may 
continue.  Is  that  the  original  purpose 
of  urban  renewal 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
who  I  think  does  know  Tuxedo  Park 
slightly  at  least  that  he  has  been  grossly 
misinformed  if  he  thinks  it  is  a  home 
of  the  wealthy.  I  can  show  him  that 
that  $5,000  is  as  badly  needed  there  as 
at  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  An  attitude  is  being 
built  up  that  creates  in  the  n;inds  of  the 
people  back  home  a  desu»  to  have  the 
great  white  father  in  Washington  solve 
all  of  their  problems.  A  Republican 
mayor  in  my  district  sent  word  to  the 
school  board  in  that  district  advi.sint^ 
them  not  to  go  ahead  with  anv  .school 
projects  until  they  have  received  the 
money  from  Washington.  They  were 
perfectly  able  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of   their  own  needs. 

In  the  same  way  a  city  in  my  district 
participated  in  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram and  received  $125,000  from  the 
Federal  Government  It  prides  itself  in 
advertising  that  it  ls  the  wealthiest  city 
per  capita  of  any  in  the  United  States. 
This  program  was  never  intended  for 
murucipa.'.ties  with  the  wealth  that  mu- 
lucipahty  has.  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
to  encourage  thus  type  of  thinking.  Yet 
we  are  doing  it  and  making  it  a  wide- 
open  grab  bag  when  we  try  to  provide 
$500  million  more  for  subsidized  com- 
munity facUity  loans  in  the  committee 
bill  for  this  purpose. 

The  $50  million  m  the  substitute  bill 
IS  perfectly  adequate.  That  was  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  request  And, 
I  beheve.  tiie  responsible  action  of  the 
Congress  will  \y;  to  vote  for  and  enact 
the  substitute 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  la.n  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  addre.s.s  my- 
self to   the  40-year  mortgage  program 


I  believe  that  section  of  the  substitute 
deleting  the  40-year  mortgage  certainly 
is  most  wrong.     The  40-year  mortgage 
is  being  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of 
favor  by  builders  throughout  the  coun- 
try     To    many     builders,     this    .section 
gives  the  greatest  promi.se.     I  know  that 
this    is    being    de.scnbed    as    a    builders 
bill,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues. 
What  is  wrong  with  a  builder  .s  bill  if  it 
does   no   harm    to  any   segment   of   our 
economy:'     If   it   does   no   harm   to   the 
taxpayers  of    this   country,   or    the   U.S. 
Government,     or     to     homebuyers     or 
lenders,   why   should   we  not   assist  the 
builders''     Homebuilding    at    the    pres- 
ent  time  IS  in   the  doldrum.s.     For   the 
California  area  I  am  familiar  with  there 
i.s    no   activity   at    all.     Take   a    builder 
who  customarily  puts  up  2.000  homes  in 
6  months,  the  last  6  morUhs  built  only 
250      This  IS  a  typical  sample.     Homes 
are  not  moving,  prospects  are  poor,  and 
buyers  are  not  buying. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  do  not  hurt 
the  US.   Government.     The  experience 
gained  during  the  last  several  years  with 
40-year  mortgages  has  shown  a  los-s  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  for  the 
United  States.     Second,  the  lenders  do 
not  have  to  lend  to  anyone  if  they  do  not 
wi.sh  to.  so  they  are  not  going  to  be  hurt. 
Third,  buyers  are  not  going  to  be  hurt. 
Thpy  are  not  going  to  be  hurt  because 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  own  a  home 
rather   than  a   drawer  full  of   rent  re- 
ceipts     In  fact,  the  buyer  will  be  ben- 
efited     He  will  be  able  to  buy  a  better 
house  than  he  can  rent  at  a  lower  price 
than  his  r^nt  money      Let  us  look  at  this 
a  moment      The  40-year  mortgage  will 
save  a  buyer  $7  50  a  month  over  what  he 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  present  time 
He  could  qualify  for  a  new  home  with 
a  lower  salan,-   lower  by  $40.  than  he  can 
nor-  qualify     It  means,  m  total,  that  a 
family  can  live  in  a  new  house  for  $90 
a   month,    when    u.sed.    inferior    shelter 
units    for    comparable    income    families 
will  be  renting  for  $115,  which  is  more 
than  this  income  bracket  should  be  pay- 
in  t;  out  for  shelter. 

I  must  say  with  regret  that  the  35- 
year.  3-percent  downpayment  plan  pro- 
posed is  not  going   to  help  anyone.     It 
is  not  going  to  lower  the  downpayment 
which  must  be  paid  today  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree.     It  must  be  realized  that 
homeowners     now     pay     a     substantial 
amount  to  move  into  a  $15,000  house— 
$750  to  $1,000.     Tack  the  downpayment 
on  top  of  that,  and  the  total  is  $1,500 
Buyers    cannot    stand    it,    so    I    must 
conclude  that  the  proposed  amendment 
will  do  the  industry  no  good,  and  make 
no  new  home  buyers      I  say  this  40-year 
program  does  not  hurt  the  lenders;   it 
does  not  hurt  the  buyers:   it  does  not 
hurt  the  US.  Government,  and  it  cer- 
tainly helps  the  builders.     I  say.  there- 
fore, it  should  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  the 
usual  confusion  here  this  afternoon.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [  Mr.  Miller  ) 
who  preceded  me,  I  presume,  was  speak- 
ing for  the  bill  and  against  the  substi- 
tute; yet  I  judge  from  his  remarks  as  I 
listened  that  he  really  should  be  on  the 


side  of  those  of  us  who  are  supporting 
the  substitute. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  the  40-year  no-downpayment  plan. 
Tlie  mystery  about  this  bill  before  us  Is 
that,  as  I  understand,  there  will  not  be 
a  40-year  no-downpayment  plan  any 
longer. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Rain-sI,  in  .speaking  against  the  substi- 
tute, referred  to  the  myster>-  of  the  sub- 
stitute. There  i.s  more  mystery  in  the 
bill  before  you  than  there  is  in  the  sub- 
stitute that  we  advocate  First  of  all, 
the  bill  before  you  calls  for  a  40-yoar  no- 
downpayment  provision  Somewhere 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  you  are 
going  to  be  offered  a  change:  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  We  who  served  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  were  not  advised  as  to  these 
changes.  The  changes  will  come  at  this 
point. 

The  bill  before  you  calls  for  an  open- 
space  program,  and  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  are  going  to  get  an  amendment 
to  change  that  language. 

I  still  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not 
know  if  we  are  going  to  get  language  to 
change  the  dollar  amount  involved  If 
there  is  a  mysterious  bill  before  the 
House,  it  is  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
not  the  bill  that  we  intend  to  perfect 
by  means  of  this  solid,  substantial  sub- 
stitute. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr 
R.MNsI  I  am  sure,  without  intending  to 
do  so.  added  to  the  possible  confusion 
that  exists  by  saying  that  the  purpose 
of  the  substitute  was  to  gut  the  bill. 
This  is  technically  impossible  because 
when  the  House  adopts  the  substitute,  as 
we  hope  in  its  wisdom  it  will,  obviously 
we  have  to  go  to  conference.  We  are  not 
gutting  that  bill.  We  are  going  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  bill.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  substantial  House  bill. 
This  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  McDonouch  ! ,  Is 
a  good,  .solid.  subsUntial  congressional 
housing  bill. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  session  in  1962. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  back  home  in  the 
slums  of  the  little  villages,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  so  eloquently 
described  We  will  be  here  representing 
the  people  who  elected  us. 

Under  the  committee  bill  you  are  ab- 
dicating your  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  housing  for  4  years.  Basically  what 
we  do  with  this  substitute  bill  is  give  you 
a  chance  year  after  year  to  review  the 
housing  program,  to  come  up  with  a  sub- 
stantial housing  program  in  order  to  do 
the  things  that  are  actually  needed. 
This  is  a  program  of  responsibility  Tliis 
Is  a  responsible,  sound  housing  proposal. 

An  awful  lot  has  been  said  in  the  last 
few  days  about  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  with  reference  to  the 
deficit  and  national  debt.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  recent  days  was 
quoted  a.s  predicting  a  budget  surplus 
m  fiscal  1963  and  1964  in  anticipation 
of  a  certain  boom  in  the  economy.  How- 
ever, he  added  a  word  of  caution;  name- 
ly, that  this  anticipated  budget  surplus 
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depended  upon  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  $831  million  in  postal 
rate  increases.  I  meiuion  this  because 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  a  committee 
dominated  by  the  majority  party,  tiutted 
the  administration's  postal  rate  increase, 
adding  to  the  deficit  of  1961,  1962,  1963. 
and  1964.  and  possibly  many  other  years. 
I  point  this  out  because  here  again  in 
1961  as  we  debate  this  housing  bill,  all 
we  are  asking  you  to  do  in  the  substitute 
bill,  as  responsible  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  to  take  an  annual 
look  at  the  program  We  have  given  you 
a  good,  substantial  bill.  It  is  deserving 
of  support.  It  is  completely  nonpoliti- 
cal.  It  is  a  bill  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  could  actually  be  proud  of 
having  voted  for. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
would  let  politics  go  by  the  board  and 
think  of  the  taxpayers,  the  homeowners, 
the  home  building  industry.  Support 
this  substitute  and  then  you  have  got 
yearly  congressional  control  and  review 
of  housing.  You  will  have  a  progressive 
bill,  and  you  will  have  actually  done  a 
good  days  work  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR.  6028.  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
This  IS  probably  the  best  housing  bill 
reported  to  the  floor  since  the  basic 
Housing  Act  of  1949  I  take  deep  per- 
sonal pride  in  having  played  a  role 
in  the  long  legislative  process  which 
brings  this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  Since 
we  were  blocked  by  the  administration 
last  year  in  our  attempts  to  bring  out  a 
general  housing  bill,  the  bill  before  us 
really  represents  the  product  of  at  least 
2  years  of  hard  work  in  committee,  in- 
vestigations, and  hearings  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  both  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member,  and  the  administration  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  this  great  bill. 
First,  in  general  terms,  this  excellent 
bill  should  help  stimulate  our  economic 
recovery  to  help  us  reach  our  objective 
of  full  employment.  It  will  help  us  step 
up  our  fight  on  slums,  provide  housing 
for  famihes  of  modest  and  low  incomes, 
and  generally  improve  the  housing 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions, 
particularly  the  liberalization  of  the 
FHA  homeownership  program,  which 
should  step  up  the  rate  of  economic 
activity  and  cut  down  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  created  by  the  last  two  seri- 
ous recessions. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  that 
the  bill  will  give  us  tiie  necessary  funds 
as  well  as  new  weapons  to  help  us  in  the 
unending  fight  on  the  terrible  slum  prob- 
lem which  affects  Philadelphia  as  well 
as  all  other  American  cities. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  admin- 
istrations, our  effort.s"'  to  authorize  an 
adequate  supply  of  Federal  funds  for 
slum  clearance  grants  were  rarely  suc- 
cessful. In  the  past  we  have  usually 
only  been  able  to  obtain  enough  fimds 
to  keep  going  on  a  1-  or  2-year  basis. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  us.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  bill  which  we  have  re- 
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ported  authorized  $2  bilhon  in  Federal 
funds  for  slum  clearance  grants.  Un- 
der this  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of 
clearing  .slums  with  the  city  contribut- 
ing the  remaining  one-third.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  given  the  slum  clear- 
ance program  the  push  it  needs  and  I 
think  we  can  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  more  effective  program  in  our  cities 
to  clean  up  slums  and  to  rehabilitate  our 
supply  of  existing  housing. 

Also.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  for  the  first  time  we  have 
before  us  legislation  which  will  provide 
the  housing  needed  by  our  families  of 
modest  income.  The  bill  does  this  in  a 
niunber  of  important  ways. 

First,  for  our  very  lowest  income  fam- 
ilies who  are  just  unable  to  afford  decent 
private  housing,  the  bill  would  breathe 
new  life  into  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program.  By  restoring  the  unused 
units  originally  authorized  in  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  Act  of  1949.  the  bill 
would  permit  the  constmction  of  ap- 
proximately 100.000  units  of  low-rent 
public  housing.  Personally.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  even  larger  authorization  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  kind  of  housing 
that  helps  the  lowest  income  famihes  in 
our  cities.  We  need  at  least  this  total 
to  supply  the  housing  needed  bv  fami- 
lies displaced  by  urban  renew'al  and 
highway  building  operations.  But  at 
least  this  is  a  strong  step  forward  and 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  completely  inade- 
quate programs  recommended  bv  the 
preceding  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  autliori- 
zation  for  low-rent  public  housing,  the 
bill  provides  an  entirely  new  program 
of  rental  housing  for  families  of  mod- 
est means  whose  incomes  are  a  notch 
above   the   eligibiUty    levels   for   pubUc 
housing  and  yet  too  low  to  afford  decent 
rental  housing  in  the  private   maiket. 
This  would  be  achieved  by  a  new  FHA 
rental    housing   program    which    would 
be    supported    by    Government    funds 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.ssociations  special  assistance  program. 
Without  going  into  the  mechanics  of 
how  it  would  work,  the  end  result  would 
make  available  to  nonprofit  corporations 
and    cooperatives    the    funds    to    build 
housing  at  rentals  which  people  in  tliese 
income  brackets  can  afford.    Under  the 
program,  loans  would  be   made   avail- 
able at  3 '4-  to  3 '2-percent  interest  and 
for  a  term  of  50  years.     Because  of  the 
low  interest  rate  and  the  long  term,  the 
sponsoring    corporation    or    cooperative 
would  be  able  to  reduce  rentals  by  as 
much   as  $25.,^unit  per   month.     Mr. 
Chairman,  this  An^ould  really  help  us  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  housing  problem  in 
our  cities.     We  have  needed  a  program 
of  this  kind  for  many  years  and  I  am 
extremely  proud  that  our  long  years  of 
effort  have  finally  paid  dividends. 

Another  means  of  providing  good 
quality  hou.sing  to  families  of  modest  in- 
come is  offered  by  the  bills  provision 
which  would  pennit  families  to  buy  FHA 
sales  housing  on  extremely  liberal 
terms.  Under  the  bill  any  family— not 
just  a  family  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal— could  obtain  a  40-year  FHA  ui- 
sured  loan  to  buy  houses  up  to  $15,000. 
Recognizing   that   many   hard   working 


families  who  have  the  ability  to  repav 
a  mortgage  loan  nonetheless  have  mod- 
est cash  re.sources.  the  bill  would  en- 
able them  to  obtam  the.se  houses  with 
a  40 -year  loan  with  only  a  $200  cash 
downpayment  required  The  40-year 
term  would  permit  lower  monthly 
financing  charges  and  Uken  together 
with  the  ability  to  buy  with  a  cash  pav- 
ment  not  exceeding  $200.  this  new  pro- 
gram should  help  thou.sands  and 
thousands  of  American  families  of  mod- 
est means  for  the  first  time  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  homeownership 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
another  provision  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  prograim  of 
housing  for  elderly  families  which  we 
succeeded  in  authorizing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  This 
program  enables  nonprofit  corporations 
to  build  housing  at  rent  levels  which 
most  of  our  senior  citizens  can  afford. 
It  permits  50-year  loans  at  a  3'2-per- 
cent  interest  rate,  so  that  these  cor- 
porations instead  of  charging  $70  or 
$80  a  month  rent  to  senior  citizens  can 
charge  $50  or  $60  a  month.  We  origi- 
nally authorized  $50  miUion  to  get  this 
program  started  and  I  am  happy  that 
the  bill  before  us  would  increase  the  loan 
funds  available  to  this  most  deserving 
program  by  an  additional  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  an  en- 
tirely new  program  designed  to  help 
families  repair  and  rehabihtate  existing 
housing  which  offers  tremendous  poten- 
tial in  helping  to  preserve  and  improve 
our  huge  stock  of  existing  dwellings. 
Presently  we  have  only  available  the 
FHA  title  I  home  improvement  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program,  of  course,  is  quite 
helpful  to  families  who  want  to  modern- 
ize their  kitchen  or  paint  their  house. 
But  because  these  loans  are  of  short 
term — normally   3   years — and    carry   a 

high  interest  rate — about  9^2  percent 

they  are  just  not  workable  for  more  ex- 
tensive repair  and  rehabilitation  loans. 
There  has  long  been  a  gap  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  financing  and  families 
have  just  been  unable  to  obtain  a  long- 
term,  low-interest  loan  to  rehabilitate 
their  homes  with  extensive  repairs.  Our 
subcommittee  discovered  the  lack  of 
financing  for  loans  of  this  kind  in  past 
years  and  I  am  pleased  that  as  a  result 
of  our  recommendations  the  bill  contains 
an  entirely  new  program  designed  to  get 
at  the  roots  gi-the  prpblem.  It  would 
permit  rehabilitation  loans  for  as  much 
as  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit  for  a  term 
as  long  as  20  years.  Special  assistance 
support  from  the  FNMA  would  be  made 
available  in  urban  renewal  areas  to 
make  sure  that  the  financing  means  are 
available.  For  the  first  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  have  an  effective  rehabih- 
tation  and  home  repair  financing  method 
which  will  allow  families  to  improve 
their  homes  at  a  cost  within  the  means 
of  their  family  budgets. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  deserving 
special  comment  would  help  small  busi- 
nesses uprooted  by  urban  renewal  opera- 
tions to  reestablish  themselves.  Dis- 
placed small  business  firms  would  be 
eligible  for  liberal  loans — 20-year  term 
with  a  3  percent  interest  rate — to  re- 
establish their  businesses  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  is  now 
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provided  for  flims   uprooted   by  flood.s. 
storms,  or  other  natural  disasters. 

Anotlier  extremely  important  new  pro- 
gram would  for  the  first  time  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  local  governments  to 
help  them  buy  land  for  paries  and  recre- 
ational areas.  These  grants  could  cover 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  and  the 
bill  would  authorize  $100  million  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most 
distressing  problems  in  our  cities  :s  how 
to  provide  our  children  with  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  m  which  to  play  and 
develop  Too  often  ooi-  children  are 
forced  to  play  in  the  streets  or  alleys  and 
this  new  provision  would  provide  the 
means  to  assure  that  our  communities 
will  have  the  parks  and  recreational 
areas  so  essential  to  healthy  community 
Ufe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  upon 
some  of  the  outstandmg  features  of  this 
great  bill.  All  of  its  titles  meet  extremely 
worthwhile  objectives.  It  is  a  bill  that 
will  give  the  American  people  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  decent  housing 
they  need  and  it  contains  the  tools  to 
help  our  cities  rebuild  their  slums.  It  is 
a  bill  truly  in  keeping  with  the  national 
housing  policy  set  forth  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  which  sets  as  our  goal  the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home  for 
every  American  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  ouustanding  housmg  bill 
which  I  am  sure  will  stand  as  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yu.ld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  WiscorL~.in  'Mr.  Reuss] 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  substitute  amendment  because  it 
would  jeopardize  one  of  the  fu-.est  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6023— the  language  in  title 
I— ^^^'HA  section  221— which  authorizes 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  existing  housing  m  modest 
neighborhoods  by  moderate  income 
families. 

Under  title  I,  if  the  Ra-ii-s  amer.dment 
is  adopted,  such  mortgages  would  carry 
a  downpayment  of  3  percent— including 
closing    costs— of    the    puixhase    price" 
The   limitations   on   the   amount   which 
can  be   insured  would  be  $11,000  for  a 
smgie  family  residence,  with  the  amount 
increased  to  $15,000  in  high  co.st  area.v 
Title  VI  of  the  bill  increa.ses  the  spe- 
cial assistance  authority  of  PNMA  by  a 
substantial  amount.    I  have  been  a-s.<;ured 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Mields,  Jr  ,  .-Issistant  Ad- 
mmLstrator    for    Congressional    Liaison, 
Hoaxing  and  Ho.me  Finance  Agency,  that 
it   is   the    admini.straticn's    Intention    to 
use  a  portion  of  the.'^c  ,'=;p.:>cial  a.s.'^istance 
funds  \n  furtherance  of  that  part  of  the 
section  221   procrram  that  is  concerned 
with    the-    purcha.se   of   existing    hom^s. 
The   committee   report   is   to   thf»   samp 
effect 

Why  i.s  the  exi.stin?  home  mortgage 
insurance  provision  nece.':.<;ar\-?  Under 
the  FH.^  law  as  it  ha.=;  exi.stpd  fnr  m.any 
years,  mortgage  insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unless  thp  hom*^  l.s  in  an  area  of 
■economic  soundne?-s."  This  has  meant 
that  most  "gray  areas" — decent  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  which  have  begun  to 
deteriorate  but  which  may  still  be 
saved — have  been  found  unacceptable  to 


FHA  underwriters.    As  was  said  In  "The 
Expl  ling  Metropolis,"  by  the  editors  of 

Fortune"; 

I'he  Feder.il  Gi  vernment  has  to  show  much 
more  unde.'-staiicllng  of  the  city's  unique 
housing  pi-obleius.  •  •  •  It  needs  to  over- 
haul discriminatory  rules  by  which  Its  hous- 
ing program  has  been  encouraging  private 
Investment  In  suburbia  and  dlscouraglne  It 
In  the  city. 

The  existing  housing  mortgage  insur- 
ance provision  will  greatly  stimulate 
home  ownership  in  older  neighborhoods. 
It  will  be  a  great  day  when  any  Ameri- 
can with  the  ability  to  meet  mortgage 
pajTnents  can  acquire  a  $10,000  home. 
with  plenty  of  room  for  his  children.' 
for  a  $300  downpayment.  including  clos- 
ing costs.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
homeowners,  we  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  with  a  tangible  stake  in 
the  welfare  of  their  community. 

The  provision  will  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration of  decent  neighborhoods  into 
slums.  Homeownership  encourages  the 
owner  to  keep  up  his  home  and  his 
neighborhood.  The  high  downpay- 
ments — often  as  much  as  $5,000  on  a 
$10,000  home— which  are  now  so  often 
exacted  in  older  neighborhoods  cut  down 
on  homeownership.  If  the  money  for 
a  downpayment  can  be  found  at  all 
It  tends  to  absorb  the  homeowner's 
liquid  assets  for  years  to  come  and  pre- 
vents his  maintaining  and  improving  his 
home. 

The  provision  will  widen  the  number 
of  people  able  to  purchase  homes  in  older 
neighborhoods,  and  thus  improve  their 
market  price  and  market  value.  In  time, 
this  will  result  in  an  improved  tax  base 
for  our  hard-pressed  cities. 

The  provision  will  be  particularly 
helpful  to  older  people,  who  rattle 
around  in  houses  far  too  big  for  them 
now  that  their  families  are  grown,  but 
who  cannot  sell  because  they  cannot  get 
a  decent  purchase  price.  The  provision 
by  making  it  possible  for  families  with 
children  to  pet  a  home  of  needed  si?e. 
will  at  the  same  time  enable  the  older 
people  to  sell  their  homes  without  a 
sharp  loss. 

The  provision  wiU  help  minority 
groups,  who  tend  to  live  within  the  cen- 
tral city,  whether  by  wish  or  restrictive 
practices  Finding  the  money  for  a  large 
downpayment  is  a  principal  handicap 
to  homeownership  by  minority  groups 
today. 

The  provision  is  substantially  identical 
with  an  amendment  which  I  proposed 
last  year,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Housing  Act  which  pa.ssed  the  House 
but  died  in  the  other  body.  The  benefits 
of  the  proposal  are  well  simimarized  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Dayton  <Ohio)  Dally 
News  of  January  22,  1960: 

City  Exoors — Plight  or  Push? 

Pointing  with  alarm  at  the  national  crisis 
being  generated  by  urban  sprawl  has  become 
fashionable.  Rare,  however,  are  those  who 
offer  a  solution. 

Representative  Henry  6  RrL-.ss,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  strikes  a  refreshingly  poelUve 
note  when  he  urges  a  Federal  mortgage 
program  for  buying  or  building  homes  In 
older  urban  centers. 

Much  of  what  has  been  described  as  a 
flight  to  the  suburbs  Is  not  so  much  a  flight 
as  a  push.    BesidentH  have  been  pushed  out 


by  Government  credit  partiality  toward  new 
suburban  homes,  and  Representative  Rrtrss' 
bill   is  aimed   at  this  Inequity 

As  the  prospective  home  buyer  shops 
around,  he  discovers  that  he  cannot  get  an 
FHA  loan  or  a  reasonable  downpayment 
agreement  for  the  house  he  would  like  to 
iiave  fairly  close  to  town,  even  though  it  is 
substantial  and  not  very  old. 

Out  along  the  overextended  highways  and 
utility  lines,  however,  the  Oovernment-in- 
sxired  interest  rates  and  low  downpayments 
make  homes  in  new  subdivisions  financially 
attracUve.  City  population  Is  lured  away 
from  the  central  city. 

Because  new  htimes  (except  thoae  in  older 
sections)  are  so  markedly  favored  over  old 
homes,  the  metropolitan  population  Is  scat- 
tered in  uneconomic  land  patterns.  Good 
recreation  and  farmland  is  gobbled  up  un- 
necesyarlly.  Central  faculties  and  services 
are  used  less  Intensively. 

Builders,  meanwhile,  have  no  IncenUve  to 
erect  homes  In  vacant  city  sites.  Owners 
of  city  dwellings  also  face  a  dilemma.  IX 
they  must  move,  they  seldom  can  And  a 
family  that  can  afford  the  terms.  They  turn 
Instead  to  Investors  who  can  afford  high 
initial  cost  and  who  then  crowd  In  as  many 
tenants  as  the  space  and  law  permit. 

The  Reuss  bill  would  eliminate  a  special 
class  of  privileged  homeowners  and  builders. 
It  also  would  remove  one  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic causes  of  urban  sprawl  and  houslna 
blight.  * 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  voted  down, 
so  that  the  bill's  "existing  homes"  mort- 
gage Insurance  provisions  may  take 
efTect. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  only  be- 
cau.<?e  I  am  forced  to  do  so  after  listen- 
ing to  some-  of  the  comments.  I  have 
been  hearing  and  reading  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill. 

For  whatever  it  Is  worth  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  a  former  realtor,  builder,  and 
land  developer,  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
language  will  accomplish  the  goals  set 
out  by  the  committee. 

I  wish  there  were  time  for  me  to  de- 
velop at  some  length  the  fallacies  of  the 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities  back-door  spending,  but 
the  other  programs  arc  doing  that  better 
than  I  think  I  could,  anyway. 

However,  as  to  this  40-year  loan,  for 
any  man  to  take  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  tell  this  Nation  that  is  a  good  bu.^1- 
ness  proposition  for  whomever  It  may 
benefit,  he  is  making  a  grave  error. 
After  paying  for  20  years,  these  folks 
we  would  like  to  help  would  owe  more  on 
the  house  than  the  house  would  be  worth 
on  the  market.  This  Is  just  saddling  on 
the  back  of  the  homeowner  a  tremendous 
load  that  is  being  paid  in  Interest.  It  is 
directly  contradictory  to  what  the  more 
radical  Members  of  the  House  think  they 
should  do  to  help  the  little  man  or  those 
in  the  middle  brackets  who  would  like  to 
benefit  by  this  bill. 

I  specifically  want  to  devote  my  re- 
marks to  the  open -space  program.  Look 
at  some  of  the  language  here,  and  think 
of  the  severe  problems  that  arc  being 
created  to  curb  urban  sprawl.  Texas  de- 
lights in  urban  sprawl,  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  sprawling.  How  any  Texan 
could  be  for  a  bill  to  prevent  urban 
sprawl  I  cannot  understand.     To  any- 
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body  who  believes  in  the  modern  ranch - 
style  type  of  living,  where  you  can  get 
a  little  room  to  play  and  let  the  kids  en- 
joy themselves,  this  does  not  make  sense. 

Talk  about  long-range  planning,  they 
make  grants  on  criteria  the  Adminis- 
trator may  establish,  and  who  knows 
what  they  will  be.  Then  they  say  that 
the  local  bodies  must  preserve  a  maxi- 
mum of  open  space.  The  Dallas  author- 
ities know  better  how  to  do  this  than  any 
agency  we  may  set  up  here  to  tell  Dallas 
what  to  do  about  land  development. 

If  you  believe  in  free  enterprise,  you 
believe  in  men  going  out  and  building 
communities  that  include  churches, 
schools,  and  shopping  centers.  I  have 
developed  a  small  area  of  80  acres  that 
was  planted  to  cotton  and  wheat,  but 
no  longer  profitable  for  farming  because 
the  land  was  at  the  edge  of  Dallas.  I 
saw  that  turned  into  an  area  of  beautiful 
homes,  where  childien  played,  where 
there  were  schools,  churches,  shopping 
centers,  and  so  forth.  You  now  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  the  con- 
trol of  land  that,  in  order  to  be  well  de- 
veloped, must  be  developed  by  people  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise. 

Some  have  said  this  is  a  builders'  bill. 
I  say  it  is  a  bill  to  destroy  the  builders. 
I  just  cannot  believe  it  is  your  intention 
to  absolutely  destroy  the  segment  of  our 
economy  that  is  represented  by  the 
building  industry. 

As  to  "conversions  \o  other  uses. "  I  re- 
fer you  to  page  144  of  the  bill,  where  it 
is  stated: 

No  open -space  land  f<jr  which  a  grant  has 
been  made  under  this  pirt  shall,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  be  converted 
to  uses  other  than  those  originally  approved 
t)y  him. 

Who  is  this  kingmaker?  Who  is  this 
man  that  is  allwise,  that  will  let  the  land 
be  turned  back  to  be  developed  at  the 
local  level? 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  shame,  and  no 
credit  to  this  body.  I  say  that  with  all 
due  credit  to  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  think  they  are  helping  peo- 
ple. I  think  you  are  hurting  people  and 
destroying  the  possibility  of  aid  to  these 
people  you  say  you  would  like  to  help. 

Further.  I  want  to  join  with  those 
colleagues  who  wrot«?  the  minority  re- 
port and  those  Members  w  ho  have  shown 
the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  this  housing 
bill. 

As  a  former  builder.  I  am  aware  more 
than  most  that  this  will  not  help  the 
building  industry.  These  are  the  tools 
of  destruction  of  private  enterprise. 
This  bill  will  not  help  people  secure  bet- 
ter homes,  rather  it  will  make  them  de- 
pendent upon  Government  and  assure 
slum-living  conditions  and.  in  time,  re- 
spectable and  respectful  homeowner- 
ship, the  backbone  of  American  family 
life,  will  be  destroyed. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  Members  of 
this  body  can  conceive  that  this  bill  will 
help  our  citizens.  Basically  the  tre- 
mendous increas'!  of  Federal  spending 
means  necessarily  an  increase  in  taxes 
and  or  infiation  of  currency  through  def- 
icit financing,  which,  in  turn,  will  further 
handicap  and  hamper  private  enterprise 
in  all  fields  of  construction  which,  in 
turn,  will  mean  more  business  failures, 


more  unemployment,  less  production; 
indeed,  less  tax  revenue  for  the  Gov(;rn- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  expedient,  tempo- 
rary help  given  the  building  industry 
and  the  lending  institutions  through  this 
bill  will  rrot  help  permanently,  but  will 
harm  permanently,  both  our  citizens 
and  the  building  industry  itself. 

The  increase  of  urban  renewal  by  over 
$2  billion  increases  the  danger  of  the 
taking  over  of  property  under  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  "for  spiritual  and 
esthetic  reasons "  as  decreed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

This  is  a  frontal  attack  on  the  right 
to  own  private  property  wherein  further 
subsidies  will  destroy  human  character 
and  dignity,  and  create  slums  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  aid  for  community  facihties  is 
redundant  to  the  same  aid  in  other 
programs  and  transgresses  against  the 
prerogatives  of  local  governments. 

Back-door  spending  of  $8.8  bilhon  fur- 
ther transfers  government  control  into 
the  hands  of  the  executive  and  prevents 
Congress  from  exercising  constitutional 
prerogatives  as  the  watchdogs  of  the 
purse  strings. 

I  can  only  assume  that  those  col- 
leagues and  those  in  the  administration 
who  insist  on  the  passage  of  thLs  bill  are 
misinformed  and  misunderstand  the 
biulding  industry  and.  indeed,  the  en- 
tire nature  of  free  and  private  erter- 
prise. 

It  IS  my  earnest  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  defeated  and  replaced  by  a  more 
sensible  version,  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
and  without  the  new  experimental  de- 
partures, which  in  this  bill  have  not 
even  been  subject  to  public  hearngs. 
This  is  a  bad  bill  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  r.iove 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
McDonough  substitute,  and  hope  it  is 
adopted. 

Some  suggestion  was  made  earlier  that 
possibly  the  membership  could  not  un- 
derstand what  is  in  it.  I  think  it  has 
been  very  well  explained,  and  I  think 
there  is  pretty  general  understanding  of 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced bill.  It  will  meet  the  upcoming 
necessities,  as  many  of  us  see  it.  with 
respect  to  housing. 

I  can  support  this  bill  if  the  substitute 
is  adopted.  I  cannot  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  reported  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  reckless,  vmnecessary  ex- 
travagant, and  irresponsible  in  many  of 
its  features. 

As  I  say.  there  has  been  talk  about 
confusion  here.  Well.  I  think  mott  of 
the  confusion  is  about  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  contains.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  on  yester- 
day in  the  debate  voiced  his  apprehen- 
sion that  probably  many  Members  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  bill.  I  thought 
that  was  something  in  the  nature  o:  an 
apology.  I  want  to  say  I  share  his  ap- 
prehension except  that  I  understand 
very  well  there  are  a  number  of  very  bad 
features  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendously expensive  bill.  Notody 
knows  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers,  and  I  still  happen  to  bel  eve 


that  is  a  fairly  important  consideration 
that  we  ought  to  have  before  us  in  our 
minds  in  whatever  we  do  here  I  have 
heard  estimates  of  the  cost  runnmg  from 
$5  billion  to  $11  billion,  which  is  quite  a 
spread.  Others  have  called  attention  to 
what  I  refer  to  as  ridiculous  features  of 
the  bill.  Then  strangely  enough  on  yes- 
terday, and  reiterated  here  today  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  has 
spoken  to  us  about  what  a  magnificent 
job  the  committee  did.  lo  and  behold,  be- 
fore we  really  get  to  bat.  he  backs  off  on 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  provisions  and 
one  of  the  most  indefensible  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tals, I  am  concerned  about  this  commit- 
tee bill  because  I  am  wondering  what  it 
is  doing  to  one  of  the  great  things  about 
America,  and  that  is  the  incentive  to 
homeownership.     I       have       supported 
housing  bills  here  that  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  reasonable,  through  the  years. 
I  remember  years  ago  when  we  had  the 
first  one,  to  meet  what  was  then  a  real 
emergency  in   the  nature  of   mortgage 
loans    on    homes.        I    supported    that. 
But.  today  we  are  considering  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  bill,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
goes  way  beyond  anything  anybody  ever 
dreamed   would   be  considered   here  in 
the  Congress.     The  foot  in  the  door  of 
Federal    intervention    is   moving   inevi- 
tably,  in  my  opinion,   in   the   shape   of 
too  much  Federal  domination  of  great 
segments  of  our  economy.     I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  asked  ourselves  just  where 
we  are  goins   to  stop.     Are  we  striving 
for  the  day  when  everyone  will  live  in  a 
house  that  is  owned  by  the  Government? 
I  hope  not.     Is  there  no  limit  to  the  ends 
to  which  we  will  go  to  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  him?     I  received  a  letter, 
and  I  checked  on  it  to  be  sure  it  was 
authentic,  from  a  young  lady,  a  librarian 
She  said.  "You  know  on  my  take-home 
pay  of  $38  a  week,  I  have  come  to  the 
point  where  I  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
Federal     Goveimment     doing     an^-thing 
more  for  me." 

We  ought  to  think  that  statement 
over.  But.  here  in  this  Congress  we  are 
talking  about  spending  more  and  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  In  the  next 
few  days,  a  bill  will  be  before  us  pro- 
viding for  a  $13  billion  increa.se  in  the 
national  debt  Imnt.  May  I  say  paren- 
thetically I  shall  support  that  increase. 
as  I  have  supported  increases  heretofore, 
but  in  supporting  it  I  must  again  raise 
my  voice  against  the  reckle.ss.  extrava- 
gant and  irresponsible  spending  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  year  after  year 
after  year  to  increase  the  debt  limit. 
Nobody  knows  how  mucli  money  we  are 
going  to  spend.  We  have  a  multibillion- 
dollar  school  bill  coming  on.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  omnibus  farm  bill  will 
cost,  if  it  ever  get.«  out  here  and  if  it  is 
ever  passed,  which  I  rather  hope  will  not 
happen.  We  have  a  national  defense 
budget  spending  bill  coming  along  that 
is  going  to  curl  our  hair  when  we  find 
cut  what  that  amounts  to.  Why,  you 
know.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  predicted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  he  would 
not  have  to  take  military  action  against 
us. 

The   CHAIRMAN      The  time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HAJLLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  He  said  that  our 
grandchildren  would  oe  living  under 
.socialism  without  any  action  on  his  part. 
Of  course  Mr.  Khrushchev  interchanges 
somewhat  m  general  terms,  but  I  have 
never  shortchanged  h:m  on  his  powers 
of  observation.  So  here  we  are  appro- 
priating and  spending  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollar.s  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  threat  of  mJitary  attack  by 
militant  communism. 

We  are  spending  morr  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  we  have  to  do  it.  to  try  and  pi  e- 
vent  the  spread  of  communism  around 
the  world  But  I  say  to  you  the  time 
has  come  when  we  had  better  take  a 
good.  hard,  long  Ix)k  at  what  we  are 
doing  here  at  home.  By  the  sheer  power 
of  taxation  you  can  socialize  a  man.  If 
you  take  so  much  m  taxes  that  he  does 
not  have  enough  left  to  provide  the 
medical  care,  education,  clothing.  .>hel- 
ter.  and  food  for  his  family,  he  must 
turn  to  the  state,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
one  of  us  and  I  include  all  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friends,  who  want  to  see  that  come 
to  pass,  who  want  that  to  happen. 

There  is  no  emergency,  m  my  opinion, 
that  lustifies  a  housing  bill  of  the  mag- 
nitude  that    IS   here    presented    by    the 
committee.      Even    the    administration 
economists  say  now  that  the  country  is 
coming  along  as  far  as  our  economic  situ- 
ation is   concerned,  coming   along   very- 
well.    I  sometimes  think  that  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  continuing  prosperity 
and  progress  of  our  country  are  some  of 
the   things   that   are  proposed   by  some 
j>eople  who  believe  there  is  too  slow  an 
upturn    in    our    economy.     It    certainly 
could  be  a  threat  to  our  economic  well- 
being  if  we  undertake  to  go  too  far  and 
too    fast.     I    thiiik   this   committee    bill 
'indertakes  to  go  too  far  and  too  fast. 
It  goes  beyond  anything  that  is  real'.y 
needed.     The  substitute,  in  my  opinion. 
is  sound.     Let  us  provide  for  the  next 
year,  then  take  a  look  at  what  we  need 
to  do  after  that  time.     I  think  in  that 
way  we  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
our  great  country. 

The  CHAIRJVIAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  rise'' 
Mr.  RAINS.  To  see  if  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  substitute.  I  have  but  one  more 
speaker. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  I  must  object  to 
any  limitation  at  this  time  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  many  Members  on  this 
side  who  want  to  be  heard  on  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  am  not  trying  to  move 
it,  I  am  just  trying  to  see  if  we  cannot 
agree  on  some  reasonable  time.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  to  20  minutes  or  30 
minutes? 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  one  hour.  That 
Is  the  least  limitation  I  can  agree  to  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  Members  who 
want  to  be  heard  over  here. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want 
to  debate  it  for  a  full  hour.  I  will  drop 
it  for  the  present  but  will  submit  a  re- 
quest a  little  later. 


'  By  unanimous  con.sent  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn.! 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  .strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  al.so  in  support 
of  the  substitute  bill.  If  Uiere  was  one 
thing  that  all  of  us  in  the  minority  on 
this  committee  agreed  upon  for  certain 
it  was  that  the  overriding  issue  in  this 
housing  bill  is  the  issue  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  our  duty  as  Congressmen  to 
act  accordingly. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
H.ALLECKl,  has  told  you  of  some  of  the 
lieavT  spending  that  all  of  us  should  be 
cognizant  of  at  this  time,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  defense,  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
but  also  in  the  field  of  domestic  pro- 
grams which  wc  have  had  before  us  with- 
in recent  weeks. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  one  aspect  of  the 
administration  bill  and  how  the  substi- 
tute biU  will  correct  it.  I  refer  to  title 
V.  the  section  pertaining  to  community 
facilities. 

Just  recently  I  had  a  mayor  of  one  of 
the  small  Michigan  cities  seek  me  out 
because  I  happened  to  have  been  a 
mayor  myself  at  one  time,  and  men- 
tioned to  me  that  his  community  was 
interested  in  building  a  water  treatment 
plant.  He  wondered  what  help,  if  any. 
the  Federal  Government  could  give  him. 
I  said,  "Mr.  Mayor,  it  so  happens  that  in 
the  few  weeks  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  v.orked  on  three  bills,  all  proceed- 
ing under  the  myth  that  these  munici- 
palities must  have  help  to  build  public 
facilities." 

The  first  bill  was  a  depressed  areas 
bill.  I  told  him  he  could  see  Mr,  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  that  he  has  $100 
million  for  loans  and  $75  million  more 
for  grants  to  build  public  facilities  in 
these  depressed  areas.  I  told  him.  If  he 
does  not  give  you  a  good  deal,  you  can  go 
and  see  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Mr  RibicofT.  because 
just  recently  we  voted  $1  billion  for 
water  treatment  plants  where  we  give 
grants  of  30  percent  or  $800,000. 

Finally,  I  told  him.  if  that  does  not 
help  you,  we  are  working  right  now  on  a 
housing  bill  in  which  President  Kennedy 
asked  that  we  increase  it  $50  million,  yet 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  multiply 
that  by  ten  times,  to  $500  million,  to  help 
municipalities  that  are  now  selling 
bonds,  tax  exempt  if  you  please,  and  at 
lower  interest  rates  than  ever  before. 

I  do  not  think  this  myth  can  go  on 
much  longer.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
administration  bill  would  do.  This 
countiT  is  going  down  the  road  to  in- 
solvency as  long  as  we  proceed  to  sub- 
sidize municipalities  by  lending  them 
money  at  less  than  we  can  borrow  it  our- 
selves, and  as  long  as  we  proceed  to  not 
let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  That  Is  more  than  any 
mayor  of  any  small  town  or  city  can 
understand  today 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realise  that  this  bill 
IS  technical.  The  gentl«nan  from  Ala- 
bama :Mr,  Rains!,  has  said  that  the 
committee   labored  Ion-  and   arduously 


on  the  bill.  Yet  I  want  to  point  out 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  misleads  the 
public. 

On  page  13  of  the  committee  report,  in 
speakiiiK  of  unprovement  loans,  there  is 
this  sentence: 

Thua.  a  homeowner  would  not  be  per- 
mitUd  to  undertake  a  home  Improvement 
debt  burden  that  would  be  ezceMlTe. 

That  is  not  consistent  with  the  bill  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  Here  is  what 
the  bill  says  In  regard  to  the  limit  on 
that  type  of  loan,  page  62  of  the  bill: 

In  the  caae  of  repair  and  rehabilitation,  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  Commlasloner'a  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  property  before  repair  and 
rehabilitation. 

There  is  not  a  qualified  real  estate  ap- 
praiser that  I  know  of  in  the  United 
States  who  would  say  that  In  an  im- 
provement loan  you  could  add  the  value 
of  the  property  prior  to  the  Improvement 
and  the  cost  of  the  improvement  and  the 
sum  wotild  be  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty after  the  improvement  is  made.  I 
have  seen  improvements  where  the  value 
of  the  property  has  Increased  twice  the 
cost  of  the  improvement. 

I  have  seen  other  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  property  has  not  Increased 
one  lota,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  spent  on  it.  So.  It  Is  possible  under 
this  section  to  give  to  a  lender  an  In- 
sured loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  And  also  in  the 
event  of  default  of  this  type  of  improve- 
ment loan,  the  PHA  Is  authorized  to 
provide  ca.sh  for  the  balance 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  is  right 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Not  a  debenture 
but  cash. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  And  the  buUder 
and  the  buyer  cannot  lose  anything 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  right.  There 
is  no  protection  in  the  original  bill  what- 
soever for  the  homeowner  in  connection 
with  a  rehabilitated  loan,  but  there  is 
in  the  substitute  bill,  and  that  is  why 
I  will  support  the  substitute  bill  or  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  will  support  the  .sub- 
stitute bill  as  against  the  committee  bill. 

Now  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Rains!,  pointed  out  in 
his  talk— and  I  quote  from  the  Record 
on  page  10910 — that: 

This  is  the  first  Hlme  In  10  years,  since 
1949,  that  we  have  been  able  to  review  our 
housing  laws  and  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation  without  the  Impending  threat  of  a 
veto  hanging  ovw  us. 

Now  that  is  a  terrible  condemnation 
of  Presidents  Trimian  and  Eisenhower 
and  It  seems  to  assure  us.  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  in  the  White  House  has  no  in- 
tention of  vetoing  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  we  here  in  the  House  are  tam- 
pering with  precommitting  the  Execu- 
tive power.  I  also  believe  that  the  Exec- 
utive has  no  right  to  tamper  with  our 
power.  That  is  why  I  am  again.st  these 
4 -year  extensions,  becau.se  if  we  con- 
tinue as  we  did  the  other  day  in  these 
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various  reorganization  plans — and, 
thank  goodness,  the  other  body  is  be- 
ginning to  save  us  as  was  shown  by  their 
action  yesterday— and  we  add  4-year 
authorization  here  and  we  add  4  or  5 
years  onto  the  mutual  aid  bill  and  to 
the  various  other  bills,  then  we  ought  to 
make  the  congressional  term  4  years  so 
that  we  would  need  only  to  come  back 
every  4  years;  there  would  be  no  use 
having  an  election  in  between  times,  be- 
cause what  we  arc  really  doing  is  giv- 
ing to  these  executive  agencies  all  of  the 
money  they  need  to  operate  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Maybe  on  the 
basis  of  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  wc 
ought  to  run  every  year,  because  you  arc 
proposing  that  we  just  extend  this  for 
1  year. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
now  T\ii\  from  the  day  of  one  election  to 
the  day  of  the  next  election,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  talk  briefly  to 
my  colleagues  about  the  cost  of  this  bill, 
and  I  use  the  word  "cost"  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  taxpayer  reaches 
down  in  his  r>ocket  and  picks  up  the  tab. 
So  we  have  to  differentiate  between  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  and  a  spending  program. 
And.  there  is  a  lot  of  diflference. 

As  far  as  the  substitute  and  the  regu- 
lar bill  goes,  the  two  big  items  in  the  bill, 
which,  incidentally,  cover  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  it.  that  is.  of  all  the  cost 
that  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to 
pay.  arc  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal. You  leave  out  In  your  substi- 
tute FNMA.  FNMA  docs  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  red  penny.  It  is  a  money- 
maker for  the  taxpayers,  besides  its 
other  useful  functions.  So.  I  think  it  is 
an  error  to  leave  FNMA  out  of  your  sub- 
stitute. 

Now  in  regard  to  public  housing,  all 
the  old  timers  know  that  that  talk  has 
gone  on  for  years.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  It. 

This  bald  spot  on  my  head  was  partly 
caused  as  the  result  of  butting  It  up 
against  the  walls  of  this  ancient  and 
honorable  Chamber  when  the  majority 
voted  us  down  lime  and  time  again. 

You  have  500  000  public  housing  units 
today  occupied  and  you  are  paying  a 
subsidy  on  them.  You  have  another 
100.000.  In  round  figures,  building.  You 
have  about  825,000  authorized  and  In 
another  15  years,  and  mark  my  word, 
if  you  and  I  are  here,  you  will  see  1  mil- 
lion to  1.5  million  occupied  and  your 
subsidy  bin  will  not  be  $350  million  a 
year,  but  it  will  be  nearer  $500  million 
a  year — each  unit  to  cover  a  period  of 
40  years. 

The  only  thing  In  the  original  bill 
which  would  have  the  slightest  tendency 
to  take  the  load  ofT  public  housing  about 
which  my  able,  distinguished  and  lov- 
able friend  Is  concerned,  is  something 
I  have  been  talking  about  for  years,  and 
this   is   your    long-range,   no-downpay- 


ment,  cheap  money  projxisition  Tl.e 
new  program  may  not  be  the  complete 
answer  to  public  housing,  but  it  will  cut 
the  need  for  more  units  In  the  future 
Take  your  pencil  and  balance  it  out  any- 
way you  want  to.  Anyway  you  figure  it 
you  will  save  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
the  new  program,  as  compared  to  public 
housing.  Every  unit  under  this  new  pro- 
gram that  you  build  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers less  than  one  unit  in  your  public 
housing  program.  They  are  both  40- 
year  programs. 

Outside  of  the  dollar  value.  Is  there 
anything  else  to  be  said  for  this  new- 
program?  Yes.  You  are  making  kings 
through  the  adoption  of  this  program. 
You  are  making  homeowners  out  of  the 
purchaser.  The  only  dlfTerencc — and 
you  can  use  words  and  words  and  pages 
to  express  it — between  a  Communist  and 
a  non-Communist  is  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  does  not  own  anything, 
much  less  a  home.  The  purchaser  of  a 
home  is  a  king.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
castle.  You  are  overlooking  two  things. 
One  is  the  dollar  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  other  is  the  fact  that  you 
are  making  a  king  out  of  the  purchaser 
rather  than  a  vas.sal  of  the  city  hall, 
which  controls  public  housing.  When 
he  walks  into  the  city  hall,  he  will  say 
"You  vote  as  I  would  like  to  have  you 
vote."  As  It  Is  now.  in  many,  many  in- 
stances, and  you  know  it  is  true,  he 
walks  in  with  his  hat  in  his  hands  and 
says  "May  I  move  into  one  of  your  pub- 
lic housing  units?  ■ 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unantoiou*  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  substitute  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2 :25  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

i  Mr.  SCR ANTON  1. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment primarily  for  one  reason.  As  most 
of  you  know.  I  believe  in  the  benefits 
that  some  housing  programs  produce  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  As  you  well 
know,  the  bill  before  us  from  the  com- 
mittee covers  a  great  many  things,  some 
of  which  are  very  important  to  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  as  some  others  are  to 
that  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
who  yesterday  spoke  on  the  open-space 
provision,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  who  .<;poke  on  housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  on  other  provisions. 

Ever  since  we  came  to  this  Congress 
we  have  been  presented  over  and  over 
again  with  great  problems  affecting  the 
whole  free  world,  first  Cuba,  then  Laos, 
now  Berlin.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  as  I  am  sure  there  is  none  in 
yours,  that  over  the  next  4  years  during 
which  this  bill  will  be  in  effect  our  na- 
tional security  will  undergo  "aeonizing 
reappraisals."  There  will  be  need  for 
tremendous  outlays  in  order  to  meet  this 
Communist  threat  not  only  here  on 
earth  but  in  outer  space. 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  all  of  you  who  rep- 
resent districts  such  as  mine,  where  cer- 


tain provisions  of  the  bill  are  of  im- 
portance, to  bear  in  mmd  that  we  will 
be  asked  to  do  these  things  We  will  all 
V  ant  to  do  them.  It  is  important  under 
this  world  threat  to  set  aside  meeting 
specific  needs  temporarily  and  follow 
what  is  obviously  best  for  the  overall 
need  of  our  entire  free  woild :  namely 
a  policy  of  conserving  our  fi.scal  re- 
sources. This  substitute  will  help  to  do 
just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  EDMONnso^'  1 . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  M:  Cha.rman, 
any  way  you  look  at  this  substitute  pro- 
posal which  is  before  us  today  it  falls 
completely  to  provide  help  of  any  sub- 
.stance  in  four  major  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation.  I  talk  particularly  at 
this  time  to  Members  who  represent 
districts  with  small  towns,  .small  com- 
munities, and  with  farms  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  substitute  before  us  today 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  help  the 
Fannie  Mae  situation  in  the  practically 
total  absence  of  present  capacity  and 
authority  by  FNMA  to  buy  FHA  and  GI 
loans.  Unless  you  have  a  strong  and 
well-funded  Fannie  Mae  you  are  not 
going  to  have  the  Nation  movinsr  for- 
ward with  loans  for  home  building. 
They  do  nothing  about  increasing 
Fannie  Mae  authority  and  capacity. 
The  committee  bill  adds  $750  million  in 
authority  to  Fannie  Mae. 

They  do  practically  nothing  about 
another  problem,  and  that  is  community 
facilities.  They  add  only  $50  million  in 
the  McDonouc:h  substitute  for  com- 
munity facilities.  The  committee  bill 
adds  $500  million  in  this  vital  category. 
They  do  practically  nothing  except  to 
give  us  some  further  time  m  the  field 
of  farm  housing.  The  committee  bill 
adds  $200  million  for  farm  housing  loans 
across  the  country.  They  add  nothing 
but  time.  They  do  not  add  a  single 
dollar  to  this  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  field  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  to  help  the  old 
people  of  our  country,  they  add  only 
$50  million  to  meet  this  very  serious 
problem.  The  committee  bill  doubles 
the  figure  that  is  provided  m  the  so- 
called  McDonouph  substitute  and  gives 
twice  as  much  toward  solving  this  urgent 
problem  that  faces  our  elderly  people. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  these  four 
grounds,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  pro- 
vided in  additional  FNMA  authority,  for 
housing  for  the  elderly,  for  community 
facilities,  and  for  farm  housing.  I  urge 
the  House  to  reject  the  substitute 
amendment  and  support  the  committee 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  RorssEi  ot'. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  this  substitute  amend- 
ment by  my  collegue  Mr.  McDonough 
It  is  a  proper  amendment.  The  state- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
though  I  respect  him.  are  totally  in- 
correct. I  have  served  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  I  can  tell 
you.  you  are  totally  wrong  in  what  you 
have  just  said.  Let  me  point  out  very 
specificalLv.  there  is  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  authority  today  in  Fannie  Mav. 
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We  should  recognize  right  now  that  we 
have  more  than  adequate  amounts  m 
housing  agencies  today,  even  if  we  take 
no   further   legislative   action. 

Let  us  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.      This   substitute    bill    i.'^    a    far 
belter  alternative  than  the  Rams  bill.    It 
runtinues    programs    we    now    have    in 
efTect.     It  uoes  as  far  m  those  cases  as 
the  President  asked.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on    the    farm    housing    loan    program, 
the  President,  your  leader,  asked  for  $207 
million.      That    is    what   is    in    this   bill. 
Now  let  us  get  down  to  .some  other  facts. 
The   Federal   Housing   Administration 
authority    is    e.xtended.   college   housing 
IS  continued,  present  urban  renewal  au- 
thority   IS   e.xtended.    and    there   is   not 
one  person  m  this  Chamber  who  could 
not  vote  for  this  McDonough  substitute 
and    know    that    he    ;s    continuing    the 
present    proerams       What    is    the   main 
complaint   against    thi..   vast   committee 
spending   bill  we  have  before  us  in  the 
form  of  this  other  bilP    I  sat  in  on  these 
committee  hearings     Many  people  came 
before    that   committee    and    said.    "We 
do  not  need  all  of  this  vast  spending." 
And  where  does  that  money  come  from? 
It  comes  from  the  taxpayers.     I  say  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  had  better  start 
looking    out    for    the    taxpayers    in    our 
districts   instead   of   always   taxing   and 
taxing,   spending   and   spending   at   this 
Federal  level  when  local  people  and  in- 
.     dividuals  are  perfectly  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves  and  taking  care 
of  their  own  housing  programs  on  a  local 
level.     That  is  one  reason  the  mayor  of 
whom  you  were  speaking  a  moment  ago 
was  defeated— because  he  was  .spending 
too    much    money    and    the    D<;mocratic 
party  backed  him— and  that  is  wiiy  they 
backed  him— because  he  was  spending 
too  much  money. 

I  urge  the  support  of  th<--  McDonough 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CJiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  IMr 
Hiestand!. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     Mr.   Chairman,  the 
substitute  bill  very  briefly  extends  only 
the  needed  provisions  in  the  present  law. 
We  have  gone  over  it  very  carefully  and 
It  extends  all  of  the  needed  provisions. 
I    am    well    aware    that    wonderful    elo- 
quence has  been  used  to  ir.pnotizc  the 
House,  saying  that  this  is  not  going  to 
cost  us  anything  and  that  we  even  make 
money  on  it.    Well,  the  problem  we  face. 
of  course,  is  one  of  finances.    If  we  draw 
$8  thousand  million  over  the  years  from 
the    backdoor   of    the   Treasury,    we   do 
have  a  financial  problem.     That  money 
has  to  be  raised.     Whether  it  is  raised 
by  taxes  directly  or  mdirectlv.  is  imma- 
terial; It  ha-s  to  be  raised  and  that  pre- 
sents  a  real   problem   to   the   Treasui-y. 
Raising  taxes  or  borrowing  more  money 
IS  neces^sary;   the  latter  of  course  raises 
the  cost  of  living  most  cruel  to  the  lower 
income  groups. 

There  are  several  parts  of  this  com- 
mittee bill  to  which  I  object  met  em- 
piiatically. 

_  It  is  a  stimulus  to  tremendous  hous- 
"ig,  added  home  building,  unneeded  in 
many  places.  There  are  Congressional 
districts  in  the  United  States  where  we 
have  many  thousands  of  unoccupied  new 
homes,  yes,  homes  that  never  have  been 


occupied.     It  will  also  break  down   the 

trade-in  value  of  existing  homes.     Most 

people  who  buy  a  home  have  to  sell  a 

home  to  do  it.     Once  you  bring  down 

that  value  by  putting   in  a  tremendous 

number    of    new    houses,    you   hurt   the 

present  homeowners  of  the  United  SUtes. 

There  is  another  matter  to  consider : 

:lie  matter  of  local  public  bodies  being 

permitted   to  draw  on  the  Treasury  at 

3 'a  percent— 2 'a  percent  below  what  has 

been    paid    to   finance   moderate   rental 

housing;  in  effect,  subsidies,  almost  like 

public    housing,    to    a    large    group    of 

people. 

This  committee  bill.  Mr.  Chairman  is 
a  monstrosity.  It  is  the  wildest  and 
worst  housing  bill  I  have  ever  known  in 
all  my  years  on  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  and  since. 

It  is  completely  irresponsible  fiscally; 
it  would,  if  fully  implemented,  be  dis- 
astrous. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  committee  bill 
most  emphatically  and  recommend  the 
substitute. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Felly 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Jonas.) 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr  Chairman.  I  tried  to 
obtain  recognition  immediately  following 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  I     He  and 
I  have  served  together  for  many  years  on 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  I 
have  profound  respect  for  his  opinions 
I  was  interested  in  what  he  had  to  say  a 
little   while   ago   about   making   a   king 
out  of  a  man  when  he  becomes  a  home- 
owner.     I   completely    a^rree    with    him 
about  that   because   I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  calculated  to  make  good 
citizens  out  of  people  than  for  them  to 
become    homeowners.      When    a    man 
owns  his  home  he  becomes  a  convert  to 
capitalism   if   he  did  not   believe  in   it 
before.    He  then  feels  that  he  has  a  .stake 
in  our  country,  that  he  is  participating 
m    Its    growth    and    development,    and 
above  all   that  he  is  taking  advantage 
of   the  priceless  opportunities  provided 
by  our  system  to  improve  his  station  in 
life  by  iiard  work,  by  being  industrious 
and  by  practicing  thrift. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of   the   FHA    program.     Its   record   has 
been  good.     It  has  helped  many  a  pros- 
pective  homeowner  to  acquire  a  home 
who  otherwise  might  not  have  been  able 
to  do  .so.  and  it  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
a    government   can    help   an    individual 
help  himself.    But  I  would  .sound  a  word 
of  caution  here.     Let  us  not  go  too  far 
in  liberalizing  our  housing  programs  so 
as  to  leave  the  impression  on  people  who 
wish   to  use  them  that  nothing  is  re- 
quired of  them  but  tliat  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the   Federal  Government   to 
carry  the  laboring  oar     Let  us  be  care- 
ful to  keep  incentive  alive  .so  that  those 
who  use  the.se  programs  may  continue  to 
feel  that  they  own  the  houses  and  that 
the  Government  is  not  providing  them 
If  initiative  and  incentive  are  ever  de- 
stroyed in  this  country,  the  result  will  be 
tragic  indeed. 

I  appreciate  the  yieldmg  of  his  time 
to  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Felly  I.  but  even  with  his  2 
minutes  added  to  mine  I  will  have  suffi- 
cient time  only  to  mention  a  point  and 


not  elaborate   it.     I   think   I  .shall  just 
try  to  do  that  by  telling  a  true  story. 
It  is  based  on  a  letter  I  received  late  in 
October  of  1960  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign.     It  came  to  me  from  a  lady 
I  had  never  met  and  who  does  not  even 
live  in  my  district     she  does  live  in  an 
adjoining  county,  however,  and  she  wrote 
me  the  letter  following  the  first  of  two 
television  debates  T  had  with  my  oppo- 
nent.    Something  had  been  said  in  the 
first  debate  that  attracted  her  Interest 
and  she  wrote  me  this  letter  which  I 
hold   in   my   hand   and   display   to   the 
committee  today,  in  order  to  illustrate 
what  she  and   her   husband   had   been 
able  to  accomplish  for  themselves  under 
the  incentive  system  which  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  will  not  read  the  entire  letter  because 
in  it  she  compares  the  wages  her  hus- 
band received  while  working  at  the  same 
job.   in   the   same   cotton  mill,   for   the 
same  number  of  hours,  under  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power  and  the  two 
preceding  ones.     I  might  add  that  the 
comparison  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
administration  in  power  in   1960      But 
if  I  should  read  that  part  of  the  letter 
I   might   be  accused  of   talking  politics 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  politics  into 
the  di.scus.sion  of  the  issue  before   the 
committee  today.     The  part  I  do  read 
does  have  a  bearing  upon  this  issue  and 
I  ask   you  to  listen  to  what   this  lady 
had  to  say  out  of  her  own  personal  ex- 
perience ; 

My  husband  works  In  the  cotton  mill  here 
in  High  Shoals  and  haa  ever  since  1927. 
In  1956  the  company  sold  the  houses  here 
to  the  employees.  The  one  we  live  tn  w«s 
one  of  the  first  built  here  It  Is  over  50  years 
old.  It  has  four  rooms  and  bath,  it  cost  us 
f3.375  We  live  beside  the  old  Baptist 
church  at  No.  26  Lincoln  Street  They  buut 
a  new  Baptist  church  up  near  Klser  s  Store. 
Well,  we  paid  up  the  debt  on  our  old  house 
back  In  July.  We  spent  over  $1,000  In  re- 
pairs to  It.  •  •  •  But.  of  course,  we  have 
done  without  lots  of  things  In  order  to  pay 
for  It.  It  Isnt  a  fine  hoxise  but  It  Is  home 
and  It  Is  belter  than  it  was  when  we  bought 
It.  I  am  not  bragging  about  it  but  I  am 
happy  In  the  thought  that  we  did. 
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Tliis  lady  went  on  to  praise  the  admin- 
istration then  in  power  and  to  give  the 
policies  It  advocated  and  followed  some 
of  the  credit  for  making  it  possible  for 
her  family  to  acquire  and  pay  for  this 
home.    But  that  is  not  the  rea.son  I  tell 
the  story.    I  think  it  has  far  more  .sig- 
nmcance  than  that.     I  think  it  demon- 
strates what  can  be  accomplished  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  which  is  based 
upon  incentive  and  which  rewards  hard 
work  and  industry.    In  our  zeal  to  help 
people.  I  hope  we  do  not  make  the  mis- 
Uke  of  destroying  initiative  and  the  in- 
centive to  get  ahead  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  a  feeling  that  industry 
hard  work,  and  thrift  are  not  necessary' 
because  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  the 
problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  substitute  to  con- 
tinue for  1  year  the  existing  housing  pro- 
gram with  certain  improvements  but 
primarily  for  other  reasons  than  I  have 
heard  discussed  thus  far. 


Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  was 
recently  asked  If  we  were  going  to  get 
into  a  war  and  hl.s  an.«wer  a.s  reported  in 
the  press  wa.s  to  the  efTect  that  wp  are 
already  in  a  war. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  Jtine  8  stated  to  our  commit- 
tee hia  "behef — as  also  expressed  before 
other  committees  of  the  Congress — that 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  could  be  deci- 
sive to  the  sui-vival  of  this  Nation  and 
its  allies." 

Last  month  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Into  a  .special  session  to  which 
he  came  personally  in  order  to  under- 
line the  seriousness  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  our  veiT  existence  and  to  tell 
us  we  must  increase  appropriations  for 
certain  essential  weapons  and  projects, 
including  civil  defense,  if  we  are  going 
to  avert  disaster. 

Now,  lAr.  Chairman,  either  otu-  cotm- 
try  Is  at  war  or  it  la  not  at  war.  If  it 
18  at  war.  then  I  think  we  have  no  busi- 
ness embarking  on  any  additional  long- 
term  spending  programs  such  as  this  or 
others  like  it. 

If  Russia  were  so  foolish  as  to  attack 
us  in  another  Pearl  Harbor,  we  would 
not  consider  for  a  moment  either  this 
bill  or  any  like  it.  We  would  concen- 
trate eveiT  resource  and  energy  on  win- 
ning the  war. 

Our  leaders  tell  us  that  is  the  kind  of 
dangerous  situation  we  face — but  we  ap- 
parently have  not  recognized  It.  We 
have  no  right  to  be  expanding  domestic 
programs,  no  matter  how  good  or  de- 
sirable or  beneficial,  that  are  not  pbso- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  sm^ival  of  our 
country  during  this  war. 

If  we  aie  not  at  war,  and  do  not  face 
a  life  and  death  threat  this  very  year, 
then  the  President  sliould  not  be  asking 
us  to  expand  otu-  spending  for  missiles 
and  other  weapons  and  our  foreign  aid 
program  way  beyond  what  it  has  ever 
been. 

If  we  do  not  spend  more  and  more  for 
arms,  we  are  told  we  invite  insecurity — 
and  disaster.  If  we  do  spend  more  and 
more  for  arms,  and  also  for  everything 
else  that  we  would  hke  to  have  right 
now.  we  make  sure  a  renewal  of  infla- 
tion— and  disaster.    Either  way,  disaster. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  so  con- 
fident that  he  vull  win.  No  wonder  he 
dances  his  jig.  He  is  convinced  we  are 
already  too  soft  to  be  willing  to  discipline 
omselves  to  put  first  things  first. 

It  is  not  a  choice  between  good  and  bad 
programs.  It  is  between  what  is  first  and 
what  is  second.  Survival  in  a  deadly 
war  is  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  listening  to  two  of  my  good 
eloquent  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Rains  1 .  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas  1.  I  became 
very  much  confused. 

On  the  one  hand,  my  good  friend 
from  Texas,  under  who.se  able  chairman- 
ship I  have  the  honor  of  serving,  has 
said  that  the  section  to  make  40-year 
loans  will  make  every  man  a  king  "and 
that  we  will  then  be  able  to  do  away 
with  public  housing. 


On  the  other  hand,  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains]  savs 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  prob- 
ably have  to  come  out  because  nobody 
will  make  loans  for  40  years,  anyway 

I  am  a  little  astounded  as  to  the  lack 
of  col>esion  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  these  two  statements.  I  am  most 
amazed  as  to  why  the  great  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  could  have 
done  a  vain  thing  which  ihe  chainnan 
of  the  subcommittee  now  labels  the  40- 
year  loan  provision. 

If.  as  the  chairman  has  said,  people 
will  not  lend  money  for  40  years,  there 
is  no  reason  for  this  provision  to  be  in 
the  bill. 

So  I  can  only  ask  this  question:  Why 
is  this  provision  in  the  bill  In  the  first 
place?  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the 
answer  to  it.  If  anybody  has,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time.  Why 
is  this  provision  in  the  bill  when  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  says 
people  will  not  loan  money  for  40  years? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  U  people  will  not 
lend  money  for  40  years,  has  the  gentle- 
man any  idea  they  will  lend  it  for  35 
.vears?     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wonder 
myself.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree  just 
how  far  those  who  lend  money  will  go. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McIX)NOUGH.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  40-year  no  downpaj-mcnt  was 
part  of  the  task  force  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  shortlj' 
after  he  was  elected.  It  was  considered 
by  them  and  turned  down  and  termed 
ridiculous  by  one  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  I  spoke  to.  He  said  it  is  a 
ridiculotis  proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am 
presently  engaged  in  reading  a  most  las- 
cinating  book.  Mr.  Shirers  'Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  One  of  the 
things  that  has  impressed  me  is  the  fact 
that  fo/  a  long  period  durmg  the  lifetime 
of  Adolph  Hitler,  he  was  considered  as  a 
joke,  and  not  as  a  serious  threat  nor 
a  serious  trend. 

The  Chinese  Communists  at  one  time 
were  called  "agrarian  reformers"  and 
were  not  considered  a  serious  threat  or 
trend. 

I  suspect  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  "good 
old  Joe"  Stalin  were  not  taken  seriously. 

Today  some  of  us  are  being  laughed  at, 
and  accused  of  seeing  bogey  men  when 
we  think  we  recognize  a  trend  toward 
socialism.  I.  for  one,  am  afraid  of  it, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
committee  bill. 

I  believe  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  seri- 
ous when  he  said  just  3 '2  months  before 
coming  to  the  United  States: 

We  cannot  expect  the  Americans  to  jump 
from  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we  can 
assist  their  elected  leaders  In  giving  Ameri- 


cans small  doses  of  soclr.Usm  untU  they  sud- 
denly awake  to  find  they  hare  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  :Mr. 
Rains], 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
going  to  take  any  time,  but  after  the  fan- 
tastic statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  am  compelled  to  .speak. 

I  v.-ould  like  to  say— and  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  believe  this — that  the 
best  way  to  get  communism  in  this 
country  is  to  keep  on  allowing  people 
to  live  in  slums,  in  huts,  and  in  poverty. 
I  think  I  know  that  the  record  speaks 
that  more  Communists  have  come  out  of 
poverty  than  have  ever  come  from  any 
other  place.  And,  I  think  I  know  that 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  commu- 
nism is  not  speeches  but  a  Government 
that  believes  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  capital- 
ists, to  own  their  own  homes,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  some  inter- 
ests that  communism  is  directly,  eter- 
nally, and  forever  opposed  to.  I  do  not 
object  to  arguments  against  the  bill,  but 
I  resent,  as  I  think  any  tiTie  American 
ought  to,  the  insinuation  that  if  you 
support  a  bill  such  as  this,  that  as  the 
result  you  are  invoking  all  of  these 
strange  and  foreign  "isms"  upon  the 
American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis!  . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sorry  the  debate  has  gotten 
off  the  issue.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
the  last  speech  pertained  to  what  was 
said  before. 

The  point  that  I  am  concerned  about 
and  which  I  think  is  a  basic  point  was 
pointed  out  in  the  minority  report  on 
page  65: 

The  overriding  Issue  In  this  housing  bill. 
lu  our  opinion,  is  the  issue  of  flscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

And.  I  believe  that  is  so  We  are 
going  to  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  Monday.  I  believe,  to  Increase 
the  Federal  debt  to  $298  billion.  We  are 
going,  gentlemen,  into  deficit  financing 
in  a  period  of  prosperity,  which  is  di- 
rectly contrarj-  to  the  theories  of  those 
who  have  advocated  deficit  financing. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  suggested  that  the  minority 
views  on  the  debt  limitation  htS,  were 
political. 

I  hope  they  were  not  political  in  the 
sense  of  narrow  partisanship.  I  think 
we  are  trying  to  point  out  that  we  do 
face  vei-y.  very  serious  fiscal  problems 
in  this  country,  and  that  if  someone 
wants  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of  it 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  two  political 
parties  should  join  that  issue.  This  par- 
ticular bill  and  the  substitute  bear  right 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  substitute 
primarily  because  it  is  a  little  more  fis- 
cally responsible  in  these  times.  I  think 
we  must  relate  this  to  fiscal  policy  and 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  its  im- 
portance in  these  trying  days.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  :Mr.  Junol. 
pointed  it  out.  These  are  not  time.s  to 
increase  many  of  the  things  that  might 
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l)e  desirable  in  our  society;  $298  billion 
in  debt  and  going  into  a  period  of  pros- 
perity with  further  deficit  financing 
predicted.  Now  is  the  time,  with  this 
.spending  bill,  to  demonstrate  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  plead  with  the  gentlemen 
Ki  the  Democratic  Party  not  to  make  a 
political  issue  out  of  this.  Join  with  us 
in  this  fight  for  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  f;om  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Toll;. 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  McDonough  substi- 
tute. I  support  the  committee  bill  and 
the  magnificent  presentations  of  the 
purpo.■^es  and  contents  of  the  committee 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  Mr 
Rains:,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Thom..\s 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  National 
Housing  Conference.  Inc.  which  was 
established  m  1931  to  promote  slum 
clearance  and  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  all  Americans,  urging  my  support  of 
the  omnibus  hou.sing  bill  which  wa.'^  re- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
The  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  stated  that 
h'^  believed  this  legi.^lation  embodies  a 
sound  and  mtelUsent  program  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  this  countrv  during 
this  period  of  rapid  growth  He  further 
stated  that  it  is  important  to  remem- 
btr  that  the  bill  i>  based  upon  more  than 
27  years  of  experience  In  most  respects 
the  measure  carries  on  existing  programs 
that  have  been  hishly  successful. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  the 
committee  bill  becau.^e  it  would  support 
the  basic  national  objectives  presented 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  hou.~ing 
message  First  To  renew  our  cities  and 
assure  sound  growth  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding metropolitan  areas.  Second. 
To  provide  decent  housing  for  all  of  our 
people.  Third  To  encourage  a  pros- 
perous and  efficient  construction  indus- 
try as  an  essential  component  of  general 
economic  prospentv  and  growth 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fiom  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Seely-Brown 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  am  voting  for  the  substitute  for  the 
coimnittee's  housing  bill.  H.R.  6028.  be- 
cause I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
housing  programs  which  we  have  now, 
and  because  I  am  m  favor  of  maintain- 
ing th%fi.scal  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Every  program  now  bem^  operated  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  its  numerous  components  will  con- 
tinue, under  a  1-year  extension  provid- 
ed for  in  the  substitute  bill. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  no  longer  exten- 
sion is  needed,  and.  therefore,  no  longer 
extension  should  be  granted. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  need  to  pav  par- 
ticular heed  to  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy  when  he  addressed  the  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  May  25  and 
said:  I 

If  tbe  budget  deficit  now  increased  by  the 
needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  within 
manageable  proportions— if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  fiscal  integrity  and  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar— it  will  be  necessary  to 
h'.id  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards;  and 
1   n-.ust  request  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
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gress  in  thU  reg  vrd  to  refrain  fr<,ni  adding; 
funds  to  programs  desirable  a.-^  '.hey  mav 
be    to  the  budge,. 


That  IS  sound  and  sobering  advice  I. 
for  one,  intend  to  take  it,  and  I  earnest- 
ly hope  that  tnis  House  takes  it  when 
the  question  is  on  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  and  upon  the  passat;e  of  tlie 
bill  as  amendec. 

No  one  can  .say,  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
that  we  are  not  meeting  the  instant  and 
continuing  need  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  will  benefit  by  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Housing  Act 
now  on  the  books,  the  FHA  title  I  home 
repair  and  improvement  insurance  pro- 
gram, that  has  worked  well.  ha.s  been  a 
part  of  our  national  life  for  25  years 
Homeowners  can  borrow  for  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  their  homes,  and 
repay  the  loan  over  a  period  of  years 
without  adding  to  thtir  mortgage.  We 
want  this  to  continue.  The  substitute 
bill  proposes  to  continue  it. 

The  FHA  mo.tgage  insurance  author- 
isation would  be  extended  for  1  year  and 
would  continue  just  as  it  is  now 

The  FHA  Capehart  military  housing 
program  would  be  extended  for  1  year. 
This  is  a  proeram  in  which  there  is 
particular  intere.st  in  my  district,  becau.se 
of  the  great  increase  in  personnel  at  the 
New  London  Submarine  Base.  I  want 
that  proeram  to  continue,  and  it  will  be 
continued  under  the  substitute  bill  which 
I  favor. 

For  direct  loans  for  the  construction 
by  private  industry  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  substitute  bill  provides  an 
additional  $50  million,  which  is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration 

I  am  in  favor  of  that. 
For  urban  renewal  grants,  an  increase 

of  $500  million  is  provided  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  and  the  program  is  extended 
for  1  year.    I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

The  loan  authorization  to  build  college 
housing,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 

II  years,  would  be  increased  by  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  substitute  bill  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  that. 

The  administration  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $50  mill  on  for  the  public  facil- 
ity loan  program.  I  am  for  that,  and 
the  substitute  bill  provides  that  and  con- 
tinues the  program  for  1  year. 

The  farm  housing  loan  program  would 
be  extended  for  a  year  in  the  substitute 
bill  by  reviving  the  loan  authorization 
which  otherwise  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  The  amount  available 
would  be  approximately  $207  million. 
The  administration  did  not  request  any 
additional  increase. 

I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  volun- 
tary home  mortgage  credit  program  for 
a  year.    The  substitute  does  that. 

The  public  housing  program,  like  all 
the  other  programs,  is  continued,  and 
during  the  coming  year  there  will  be 
nearly  20,000  dwelling  units  available  for 
allocation  by  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  local  housing  authorities. 
This  IS  more  homes  in  public  housing 
than  have  been  placed  under  contract 
during  the  past  2  years. 

Existing  authorizations  for  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  to  finance  the  various 
programs  which  involve  loans,  will  be 
continued,    but   new    authorizations   of 


funds  will  require  the  approval  of  the 
Appropriations  Committer  before  funds 
can  be  conunitu-d  by  contract  or  before 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury. We  will  know  what  we  are  spend- 
ing, and  for  what.  This  precaution,  it 
.seems  to  me,  is  directly  m  hne  with 
President  Kennedys  admonition  to  the 
Congress  in  his  May  25  message. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  forward  with  our  housing 
programs.  We  should  go  forward,  but 
we  must  go  forward  with  this,  as  with 
all  other  plans  that  involve  the  home 
front,  with  full  awareness  of  the  pnorl- 
Ues  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
•sure  that  we  have  the  resources  at  hand 
which  we  need  to  invest  m  our  determi- 
nation for  survival. 

We  can  see  our  way  clear  to  go  ahead 
with  all  these  programs  for  a  year.  Next 
year,  we  may  hope,  and  in  fact,  may 
confidently  expect  that  once  again  we 
can  see  our  way  clear  That  is  the 
prudent  way.  But  for  Congress  to  dele- 
gate its  authority  for  3.  4.  or  5  years,  to 
executive  agencies,  so  that  the  operations 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  through  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  is  reckless 
and  lacking  in  commonsense. 

I  urge  this  House  to  keep  our  Crov- 
emment  in  the  housing  business  that  it 
IS  in  now.  by  adopting  the  substitute 
bill  and  extending  the  programs  for  a 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr   Becker  !. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Chairman,  listen- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Rains  I.  for  whom  I  have 
the  greate.st  respect,  talking  about  the 
necessity  for  Government  intei-vention 
in  our  times,  I  wonder  what  made  this 
country  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
in  the  first  150  j'ears  without  Govern- 
ment intervention.  Without  that  mter- 
vention  we  became  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth.  We  had  no  Government  inter- 
vention then.  It  has  been  only  in  the 
last  few  years,  .since  the  Government 
has  uken  a  hand  in  all  these  things 
that  we  have  accumulated  the  greatest 
national  debt  iniiistory, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  minority  views. 

On  May  25.  in  his  special  message  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  the 
President  stated : 

Moreover,  if  the  budget  deficit  now  in- 
creased by  the  needs  of  our  security  Is  to  be 
held  within  manageable  proportions— if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrltv  and  world 
confidence  In  the  dollar— it  wll'l  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  stand- 
ards; and  I  must  request  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  In  this  regard— to  refrain  from 
adding  funds  to  programs,  desirable  as  they 
may  be.  to  the  budget. 

I  support  what  he  said.  I  shall  vote 
for  this  substitute,  and  against  these 
spending  bills  at  all  times  until  our  Na- 
tion is  secure  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr,  Mcdonough  in  reference  to 
the  slums  that  we  have  assisted  m  al- 
leviating in  previous.  House  bills  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Republican  Party  this  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  ob.'.erved.  that  20  of 
the  past  30  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  had  control  of  the  Congress  and  if 
there  had  to  be  removal  of  slums,  it 
should  have  been  their  responsibility  as 
much  as  ours;  and  not  much  was  done  in 
that  direction. 

Mr  BECKER  That  is  certainly  true. 
I  might  also  correct  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that  com- 
munism emanates  from  the  slums  or 
from  the  poor  people.  Communism  has 
been  started  by  the  intellectuals 
throughout  the  world  It  has  never  come 
from  the  poor  people.  It  will  never  come 
from  the  poor  people  They  do  not  want 
to  be  regimented.  Thty  want  to  be  free 
people.  They  want  u>  be  able  to  earn 
their  way  in  the  world,  they  want  the 
right  to  own  their  homes,  support  their 
families,  educate  their  children  They 
do  not  want  to  be  suppoi-ted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment I  reject  the  statement  that 
the  poor  people,  the  working  men  stait 
communism  in  any  part  of  the  world 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    New    York 

I  Mr.   MULTER  I 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  can- 
not help  laughing  at  some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  in  suppoit  of  this  substi- 
tute. Let  us  analyze  the  charge  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  leveled  at  our  commit- 
tee bill  as  against  the  claim  of  fiscal 
responsibility  made  for  the  amendment. 
What  are  they  trying  to  do  in  this  sub- 
stitute? Everything  we  want  to  do  in 
the  committee  bill,  except  they  want  to 
do  it  for  only  1  year.  In  other  words. 
if  we  do  this  just  for  1  year  it  is  fiscal 
responsibility,  but  if  we  intelligently 
plan  for  a  period  of  years  then  it  be- 
comes fiscal  irresponsibility. 

If  they  knew  the  least  thing  about 
housing,  even  those  who  tell  us  they 
worked  in  the  housing  agency,  they  will 
have  to  admit  you  cannot  program 
ahead  for  1  year  at  a  t.me  for  this  type 
of  endeavor.  Construction  work  re- 
quires advance  planning.  You  have  to 
lay  out  your  plans  communitywise  not 
for  1  year  but  2.  3.  ard  4  years.  The 
erection  of  a  building  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  overall  problem. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  fiscally 
responsible.  Every  city  planner,  every 
builder,  will  tell  you.  as  they  have  re- 
peatedly told  our  committee,  that  a  1- 
year  authorization  is  almost  useless. 
The  only  way  you  can  do  this  properly 
is  to  pass  the  committee  bill  and  reject 
the  substitute. 

This  talk  about  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  private  enterprise  is  utter 
nonsense.  Is  not  the  Government  in  it, 
when  they  say.  'Let  us  get  the  Govern- 
ment  into  this  only  a  year  at  a  time." 
How  senseless  can  one  be  as  to  say  about 
a  good  program  now  more  than  24  years 
old  that  we  want  the  Government  in  it 
for  only  1  year  at  a  time  in  order  to  save 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Let  us  look  at  this  business  about 
never  helping  anybody— we  have  had 
homestead  laws,  public  works  laws,  pub- 
lic roads  laws,  public  welfare  laws,  and 
public  education  laws  since  this  country 
was  founded. 

This  program  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Government  helpiiig  people  to  help 
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themselves  We  are  not  interfering 
with  private  enterprise.  We  are  helping 
private  enterprise  do  the  American  job 
in  the  American  way.  This  substitute 
will  defeat   the  i)rogram 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
evenings  work  spent  studying  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R  6028— otherwi.se  known 
as  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 — created  an 
urge  to  resort  to  Webster's  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  check  on  my  recollection  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Hydra  "  as  used 
m  ancient  Greek  mythologry. 

Mr.   Webster  obliged  by   advising  me 
that  a  "Hydra  "  was  a  serpent  or  mon- 
ster, supposedly  slain  by  Hercules,  which 
had  nine  heads,  any  one  of  which  when 
cut  off  was  succeeded  by  two  others,  un- 
less the  wound  was  cauterized      It  does 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  for 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  relate  that 
definition  to  the  legislative  package  of 
nine   titles  now   before   us,   which    runs 
the  gamut  of  things  supposedly  encom- 
passed under  the  one  heading  of   "hous- 
ing" all  the  way  from  something  called 
"open-space  land  '  to  the  question  of  dis- 
posal of  the  Passyunk  war  housing  proj- 
ect— whatever  and  wherever  that  may  be. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  this  package — 
which  may  have  only  nine  titles,  but  has 
a  great  many  more  than  nine  heads  at 
least,  at  this  point  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  any  attempt  to  cut  some  off— is 
all   bad.     Quite   the  contrary,   many  of 
those     heads    represent    sound,     going 
programs  that  have  heretofore  proved 
their  value  and  are  eminently  woith  sav- 
ing  and   continuing.     One  of  the  best 
of  those,  of  course,  by  any  standards  and 
by  any  test,  is  the  one  dealing  with  the 
extension   of   FHA   mortgage-insurance 
authority,  which  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  co- 
operation between  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. 

Another  example  of  an  area  of  need, 
demanding  responsible  governmental 
participation,  is  the  public  housing  field 
and  there  may  here  well  be  much  that 
we  can  and  should  consider  doing  in  be- 
half of  our  elder  citizens  of  limited 
means,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  recognize  that  we  must  be  always 
vigilant — in  moving  further  into  this 
area— lest  we  interfere  with  the  proper 
activities  of  the  free  market  and  smother 
private  enterprise.  Thus,  the  emphasis 
on  "responsible"  governmental  action. 

That  same  emphasis  on  responsible 
governmental  action  applies  with  equal 
force  concerning  whatever  we  may  de- 
cide to  do  with  respect  to  funding  and 
extending  certain  other  programs,  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  such  as  the  urban 
renewal  program,  the  college  housing 
program,  the  FNMA  special  assistance 
mortgage-purchase  authority,  and  ?o  on. 


in  which  programs  I  find  much  that  is 
good  and  much  that  is  useful  in  order 
that  we  may  progress  toward  our  com- 
mon goal  of  bett^er  commimities  and 
better  housing  for  all  segments  of  our 
population. 

Who  among  us  can  question  the  Pres- 
idenfs  recent  statement  that  meeting 
such  a  goal,  "will  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  and  its  long- 
term  economic  growth,  or  his  further 
comments  that  "a  nation  ill  housed  is  not 
as  strong  as  a  nation  with  adequate 
homes  for  every  family,"  and,  'a  nation 
with  ugly,  crime-infested  cities  and  hap- 
hazard suburbs  does  not  present  the 
same  imace  to  the  world  as  a  nation 
characterized  by  bright  and  orderly  ur- 
ban development." 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  those 
fine,  brave  words,  unle.ss  we  act  here 
today  in  a  sound  and  responsible  man- 
ner, consistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
has  flourished,  we  will  awake  tomorrow- 
only  to  find  that,  truly,  we  have  "built 
upon  the  sand." 

In  the  interests  of  time.  I  shall  not  trv 
to  address  myself  to  all  that  I  find  that 
is  irresponsible  in  this  bill,  SuflSce  it  to 
say  that  I  cannot  vote  for  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  that,  as  efforts  are  made 
to  improve  it,  I  can  only  hope  that  in 
the  end  the  good  will  more  than  balance 
the  bad  so  that  I  can  lend  mv  suppo/t 
to  the  final  product  m  order  to  show  my 
deep  concern  for  better  homes  and  bet- 
ter communities  for  all  Americans. 

However  that  may  be.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  addre.ss  my.self 
to  a  few  of  the  worse  features  of  H  R. 
6028.  at  least  as  I  see  them 

May   I    start    with    that    40-year,   no- 
downpayment    mortgage    provision,     to 
which  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
addressed   themselves.     As   has   already 
been  pointed  out,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion here  as  to  whether  or  not — by  per- 
mitting some  of  our  citizens  to  make  this 
sort  of  a  sacrifice  for  their  country,  we 
really  have  their  welfare  m  mind.    This 
proposal  may  sound  fine  but  it  makes 
little  economic  sense,  and  makes  even 
less  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
responsibility.     Although   holding   forth 
an  illusory  promise  of  easy  homeowner- 
ship  for  millions  of  our  people,  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  project  for  tho.se 
millions  would  represent  a  sound  invest- 
ment would  be  for  us  to  have,  as  a  nation, 
a  very  substantial  amount  of   inflation 
in  the  next  40  years.    I  say  this  because, 
without    inflation,    the    purchaser   of    a 
SI 3,500  home  on  such  terms  would  have, 
at  the  end  of  40  years,  and  after  paving 
a   total   of   $33,383.   exclusive   of    taxes. 
maintenance,   insurance,    and   so   on.   a 
property  worth  only  $7,020  at  its  prop- 
erly depreciated  value.    Even  if  the  gen- 
eral price  level  only  doubled  in  the  next 
40  years,  which  would  mean  inflation  at 
the  rat-e  of  2^2  percent  a  year,  the  de- 
preciated value  of  that  home  at  the  end 
of  those  40  years  would  be  only  $14,040. 
It  could  well  be — fiom  what  we  have 
so   far   seen   of   the   economic   theorists 
who  populate  the  New  Frontier— that  the 
new  administration  has  firmly  fixed  in 
its  mind  that  sort  of  a  galloping  inflation 
as  one  of  the  otherwise  unspecified  sacri- 
fices we  all   are  expect^ed   to  be  willing 
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to  make.    Let  us  hope  that  that  is  not 
the  case. 

However,  in  any  event,  this  program 
practically  holds  forth  an  open  invita- 
tion to  any  such  borrower  to  walk  out 
on  his  obligation.     In  fact,  hi.^  dcing  so 
may  well  become  an  economic  necessity. 
Consider  such  a  home  buyer  attempting 
to  sell  or  trade  his  property  in  order  to 
buy  another  at  the  end  of  9  years  of  his 
(xrcupancy:   he  will  find  that  his  equity 
accumulation  is  $670  short  of   the  re- 
maining balance  due  on  his  mortea^'e. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  would  presumably 
be  liable  to  pay  a  real  estate  commission 
on   the  sale  of   his   hou.se   and,   if   that 
amounted  to  6  percent  or  thereabouts 
including  closing  cost^,  or  another  $705, 
he  would  find   that  he  would  be  $1.37.5 
short,  a  deficit  which  relatively  fe-.v  real 
estate  owners  would  be  willing  to  accept 
Bs  a  downpayment  on  another  home — 
much  oetter,  then,  to  simply  walk  out  on 
his  original  property  and  h:s  obh-ation. 
Based  on  my  own  more  than  10  vears' 
experience  as  a  director  of  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  a.ssocia::on.  I  have  serious 
doubts   as   to   whether   any   responsible 
such    association    would    even    consider 
such  a  loan.    Where  will  the  monev  come 
from  then'^     Only  from    -Fannie"  Mae." 
as  FNMA  IS  known  to  the  building  trade, 
and  we  can  thus  only  anticipate  a  great 
deal   more  deficit   financing    to   provide 
Fannie  Mae   with  the  necessary  funds 
lii  all  honesty,  then,  if  it  is  to  be  our  de- 
cision that  such   a  procram   as   this   is 
ej^ential.  we  might  better  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  finance  the  program  di- 
rectly, as  another  kind  of  public  housing 
where  the  buyer  is  not  really  a  buver  a^ 
all,  but  only  a  renter,  courtesy  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

One  other  aspect  of  th:s  pronc^al  de- 
serves attention   before  I  leave  it.     We 
aie  presently  considering  a  $2-biliron  au- 
thorization in  this  same  package  to  fur- 
ther fund  our  urban  renewal  program 
If   the  40-year,   no-downpavment   gim- 
mick should  become  law.  it  w.ll,  in  my 
judgment,  destroy  any  .^ense  of  respon.<?i- 
bility  that  is  normally  associated   with 
homeownership.     if  it  is  going  to  take 
a  man  12  years  before  he  has  even  built 
up  enough  eqmty  to  pav  for  the  bath- 
room, he  is  not  likely  to  take  much  pnde 
m  ownership.     Therefore,  we  may  wel' 
find  that  we  are  creatmg  new  slum  con- 
ditions faster  than   we  can   attack  the 
problem   of  cleanmg    up   existing   ones 
At  best,  if   we  are  going  to  have  these 
40-year  mortgages   we  better  also   vote 
th-ough  a  grant  to  our  scientist  friends 
to  do  the  necessary  research  toward  de- 
veloping a  slower  chewing  termite 

The  package  also  includes  some  tinker- 
ing  with  FHA   which   may   prove  to  be 
equahy  unsound.     As  is  pointed  out  in 
the   minority   report,   one   of   the   ba>ic 
rea.sons  why  FHA  has  worked  .^o  well  so 
far   Ls   that    both   borrower   and    lender 
have  been  required  to  have  a  measure  of 
self-interest  m  the  transaction      I  have 
touched  on  the  values  of  having  a  bor- 
rower with  self-interest.     Now   the  sug- 
gestion for  a   100-percent  cash  takeout 
the  moment  trouble  occurs— in  lieu  of 
the    exLstmg    program    of    requiring    a 
lender  to  foreclose  on  a  defaulted  loau 
and  tike  his  loss  in  FHA  debentures  and 
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certificate  of  calm,  shifts  the  entire  rl.sk 
to  the  FHA.  In  effect,  it  comes  cloee  to 
making  FHA  i  direct  lending  program 
'11  the  part  ol  the  Go\-ernment.  A.side 
from  what  ths  does  to  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise,  as  most  of  us  have  al- 
ways understood  it,  it  also  opens  wide 
the  door  to  unsound  loans  and  to  un- 
heard-of bonanzas  for  unscrupulous 
land  developer  5  and  lenders. 

Another  item  in  this  package — which 
seems  to  include  something  for  everybody 
but  the  American  taxpayer — would  per- 
mit FHA  home  improvement  loans,  un- 
secured in  nat'ore.  of  up  to  $10  000  per 
dwelling  unit  with  a  maximum  maturity 
of  20  years.  Tiiis.  again,  smacks  of  irre- 
sponsibility cloaked  in  the  disguise  of  en- 
couraging ea.sy  home  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  Uv;  same  argument  can  be 
made  against  it  as  are  made  with  respect 
to  the  40-year,  no-downpayment  pipe- 
dream. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  America  grow, 
but  tlie  Ameri(a  we  know  was  not  built 
in  this  fashion,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  America  we  hope  to  have  can  be  so 
constructed. 

Now,  let  us  look  at   the  community 
facilities  loan  program  authorization— 
upped  from  a  budgeted  $50  million  to 
$o00  million  by  a  most  generous  commit- 
tee majority— 10  times  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for.  and  what  his  repre- 
sentative testified  was  adequate  to  keep 
this  program  gomg  in  competition  with 
the  antipollution  program  and.  now   the 
depres.sed   area.-    law.     Could  it  be  that 
none  of  tho.se  members  serving  on  the 
majority   side   of   this   committee    were 
present  m  the  House  Chamber  when  the 
President  recently  admonished  us  all  to 
•  nold    tightly   to   prudent   fiscal   stand- 
ards,  to  refrair    from  adding   funds  to 
programs,  desiruble  as  they  may  be    .>    If 
they  were,  this  u  certainly  an  odd  wav  of 
re.spondmg  to  t.ie  Presidential  warning 
As  for  the  authorizations  here  for  pub- 
lic housing.  I  was  brought  up— perhaps 
in    a    different    sort    of    America    than 
we  know  today— not  to  buy  what  I  could 
not  afford,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
I  actually  needed.     Maybe  this  was  an 
old-fa.shioned    point  of   view.     Or    and 
maybe  more  likf  ly.  this  new  administra- 
tion prefers  to  remove  our  public  housing 
protjram  out  from  under  congressional 
r-view  and  control,  in  the  .same  manner 
it  seeks  to  now  relieve  us  from  the  bother 
of  trying  to  fashion  workable  fai-m  pro- 
grams.   I  am  not  against  the  concept  of 
public    housing.     I    believe    that,    kept 
within  proper  bounds,  it  serves  a  real 
need.     Houever.  all  available  statistics 
even    wi,er.    proi:.erly    weighed,    indicate 
that  we  have  as  of  .his  date  enough  units 
o:  authorized  public  housing  to  last  some 
19  months  and  that  the  .schedule  of  pro- 
gramed    units     i.^     badly     cloeped     and 
bogged  down  by  virtue  of  local  failures 
to  follow  through.     Why    then,  the  sud- 
den need   to  authorize  another   100  000 
new  unit.s,  the  real  need  for  which  will 
not  even  become  apparent  for  at  least  a 
year?    I  confess.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer, and  the  ron-.mittee  has  .so  far  been 
unable  to  further  enlighten  me     There- 
fore, why  not  strike  this  item  and  look 
at  It  again  when  the  true  need  to  do  so  is 
more  apparent? 


And  so.  though  there  is  much  more 
that  I  would  like  to  say  about  oth.  r  un- 
neces.s^.rv  or  overcenerous  items  m  this 
package,  we  come  to  urban  renewal. 
This  is  a  program  concerning  which 
manv  of  us  have  had  serious  reservations 
H'  w.ver,  where  properly  applied,  with 
careful  advance  planning  and  strong 
community  interest  and  support,  It  holds 
forth  great  promise  of  revitalizing  our 
urban  areas.  I  have  noted,  with  ap- 
proval, the  fact  that  my  two  major  cities 
Binghamton  and  Elmlra.  N.Y  .  are  both 
moving  forward  with  worthwhile  proj- 
ects under  this  program  in  just  such  a 
fashion,  and  that  there  Is  growing  in- 
terest in  the  program  stirring  in  other 
.smaller  cities  in  my  district. 

Of  course,  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  those 
local   projects  carried   through  to   suc- 
cessful conclusions.    Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve it  extremely  important,  on   a  na- 
tional level,  that  we  keep  this  and  other 
siimlar  Federal  programs  In  proixr  per- 
spective and  in  line  with  the  manv  o-her 
burdens   which   only    the   Federal   G^iv- 
ernment  can  carry  in  this  troubled  world. 
As  all  of  us  are.  of  course,  f  ullv  aware 
the  President  has  recently  brought  home 
from  Vienna  a  .somber  report  concerning 
the  growing  CommunLst  challenge  and 
Mr.    Khnxshchev's    mounting    Intransi- 
gence.   If  any  further  evidence  of  this  is 
needed,  it  has  been  furnished  bv  Khru- 
shchev, himself,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
ultimatum  concerning  Berlin.     Today's 
headlines  also  tell  us  that  Ambassador 
Stevenson  Is  about  to  deliver  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  grim  report  concerning  what  he 
has   found   on  his  recent  trip   through 
South  America. 

The  President,  himself,  speaks  of  our 
urgent  need  to  devote  more  of  our  at- 
tention and  our  money  to  our  own  na- 
tional   security,    and    to   such    things— 
which  he  seeks  to  relate  to  national  .se- 
curity—as sending  a  man  to  the  moon 
before  the  Russians  can.    It  se.  :ns  ;  f^es- 
sary,    therefore,    for    this    CnKre.ss    to 
carefully  consider  just  how  far  this  Na- 
tion's  resources   can    be    stretched    and 
over   how   wide   an    area    they    can    b^ 
spread.    If  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
this  new  administration  of  ours  so  far 
it   would    center   around    its    failure    to 
recognize  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
certain  judgments   must  be   made    cer- 
tain priorities  establLshed.    If  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  neglect  to  provide  us 
with  leadership  of  this  sort,  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  do  so.  itself,  in   behalf 
of  national  security. 

Let  us  look  at  urban  renewal  Over 
the  12  years  this  program  has  been  :n 
existence,  total  grants  of  $2  billion  have 
iicen  authorized  and  virtuallv  ull  of  that 
is  presenUy  committed.  Remember  that 
this  is  over  a  12-vear  perux]  Now.  in 
HK.  6028  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  fur- 
ther authoriziUion  of  $2  billion  which  is 
supposed  to  last  for  the  next  4  years  al- 
though all  of  it  could— as  the  bill  is 
written— be  commitied  as  soon  as  this 
bill  becomes  law.  So,  in  essence,  we  are 
stepping  up  our  attack  on  city  blight 
very  sharply,  pouring  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  supposedly  next  4  years  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  12 

This    IS   in    line    witli    the    President's 
demand  that  we  must  have  "a  broader 
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and  more  effective  program  to  remove 
blight."  but  an  indication  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves is  furnished  by  New  York  City 
where  slum  prices  are  so  inflated  by  over- 
crowding and  undertaxation  that  rede- 
velopment purchases  there  have  aver- 
aged $481,000  an  acre  So  you  can  see 
that  with  its  estimated  7.000  acres  of 
remaining  blight  and  decay  to  be  re- 
claimed. New  York  City,  alone,  eould 
use  up  all  and  more  of  the  authorization 
we  now  consider. 

Despite  the  evident  good  that  this 
program  can  and  will  do — once  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  concerning  waste, 
poor  planning,  and  inefficiency  that  have 
marred  our  progress  .so  far  have  been 
assimilated — there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  we  can  afford  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  just  now  I  have  never  been  great- 
ly impressed  by  the  aigument  that  an- 
nual congressional  reviews  and  author- 
izations tend  to  create  local  uncertain- 
ties and  slow  renewal  progress.  That 
may  be  the  case  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
it  ought  by  now  to  be  obvious  to  all  our 
city  fathers  that  this  program  is  here 
to  stay,  and  that  this  and  future  Con- 
gresses will  do  the  best  they  can  to  keep 
it  going. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  it  is  much 
better  for  us  to  give  our  approval  to  the 
substitute  measure  that  I  understand 
will  soon  be  offered,  which  will  accept 
that  same  figure  of  $2  billion  as  a  4-year 
program,  but  will  cut  that  amount  in 
quarters,  thus  authoriidng  S500  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Who  can  find 
fault  with  that,  outside  of  those  down- 
town who  seek,  for  whatever  reason,  to 
further  remove  this  and  other  matters 
from  congressional  control.  That  is  a 
trend  that  I  have  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  resist  so  long  as  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  of  Americas  under- 
lying strength  rests  on  the  very  principle 
of  checks  and  balances  that  is  here 
endangered. 

In  voting  for  that  substitute— at  least 
insofar  as  the  urban  renewal  part  of  it 
Is  concerned — I  want  only  to  further  say 
that  I  wish  more  attention  was  being 
given  here  in  Washington  to  the  ques- 
tions of  why  slums  in  so  many  places  are 
still  spreading  faster  than  new  homes 
can  be  built  to  replace  them,  why  cities 
are  disintegrating  in  suburban  sprawl 
instead  of  expanding  in  a  plannable 
way.  why  slums  are  the  most  profitable 
property  anyone  can  buy,  and  why  cities 
subsidize  slums  by  undertaxation  and 
penalize  improvements  by  overtaxation 
I  would  also  wish  to  know  why  so  many 
roadblocks  are  thrown  by  big  govern- 
ment— that  says  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  the  grow.h  factors  inher- 
ent in  a  free  economy — in  the  way  of  a 
private  enterprise  system  that  stands 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  what  must 
be  done.  These  are  questions  that  can- 
not be  answered  by  bigger  subsidies  or 
more  liberal  spending,  but  can  be  an- 
swered at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer by  that  sort  of  new  fresh  thinking 
and  new  vigorous  leadership  that  so 
many  expected  of  the  N<  w  Pi-ontiersmen. 
but  which  so  far  they  have  utterly  failed 
to  produce. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  McDonofgh  1, 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  H.ALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  McDon- 
oucH  and  Mr.  Rains. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  164  noes 
197. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   I  — NEW    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Housing  for  moderate-income  families 
Sec  101     (a)    Section   221   of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by— 

( 1 1  Inserting  before  tiie  text  of  such  sec- 
tion a  section  heading  as  follows: 

'HOUSING  rOR  MODERATE-INCOME  AND  DISPL.^CED 
FAMILIES"; 

(2»  striking  out  subsection  (ai  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a I  This  section  is  designed  to  assist  pri- 
vate industry  In  providing  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  and  families 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action."; 

(3 1  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  "any 
mortgage"  the  following:  "(including  ad- 
vances during  construction  on  mortgages 
covering  property  of  the  character  described 
in  paragraphs  (3»  and  (4t  of  subsection  (di 
of  this  section  i  ": 

(4 1  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  "(A) 
not  to  exceed"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "the  succeeding  provisos:"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(A) 
not  to  exceed  (ii  $11,000  in  the  case  of  a 
property  upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwell- 
ing designed  principally  for  a  single-family 
residence,  (11)  $18,000  In  the  case  of  a  prop- 
erty upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  two-family  resi- 
dence. (1U>  $27,000  in  the  case  of  a  propertv 
up>on  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  three-family  resi- 
dence, or  (Iv)  $33,000  in  the  case  of  a  prop- 
erty upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  four-family  resi- 
dence: Provided,  that  the  Commissioner  may 
increase  the  foregoing  amounts  to  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,  $25,000.  $32,000,  and  $38,000. 
respectively,  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require:  and  (B) 

(I)  In  the  case  of  new  construction,  not  to 
exceed  the  appraised  value  (as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance)  of 
any  such  property,  less  such  amount.  In  the 
case  of  any  mortgagor,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  succeeding  provisos,  and 

(II)  In  the  ca.se  of  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion, the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  and  the  Commis- 
sloner"s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before  repair  and  rehabilitation:"': 

(5)  striking  out  the  la;st  proviso  in  sub- 
section (d) (2) ; 

(6)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"■(3)  if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  is 
a  public  body  or  agency  (other  than  a  public 
housing  agency  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937 1,  a  cooperative  (includ- 
ing an  investor-sponsor  who  meets  such 
requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  im- 
F>ose  to  assure  that  the  consumer  Interest 
is  protected),  or  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration (as  defined  by  the  Commissioner), 
or  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation regulated  or  supervised  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  or  by  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States,  or  agencies  thereof,  or  by 
the  Commissioner  under  a  regulatory  agree- 
ment or  otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges,  and 


methods  of  operation,  in  such  form  and  in 
such  manner  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(il  not  exceed  $12,500,000; 

"  ( ii )  not  exceed  for  such  part  of  such  prop- 
erty or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) , 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family  unit  if 
the  number  of  rooms  in  such  property  or 
project  Is  less  than  four  per  family  unit). 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may  in  his 
discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not  to 
exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  in  this 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1  000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require;  and 

"(iU)  not  exceed  (l)  in  the  case  of  new 
construction,  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
propyosed  Improvements  are  completed  (the 
replacement  cost  may  include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  Improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tects fees,  taxes,  interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  otlier  misceUaneous  charges  inci- 
dent to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner),  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation,  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation: 
Provided.  That  such  property  or  project, 
when  constructed,  or  repaired  and  rehabili- 
tated, shall  be  for  use  as  a  rental  or  coopera- 
tive project,  and  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  or  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal or  other  governmental  action  shall  be 
eligible  for  occupancy  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  and  procedures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and  "  the 
Cotrunissioner  may  adopt  such  requirements 
as  he  determines  to  be  desirable  regarding 
consultation  with  local  public  officials  where 
such  consultation  is  appropriate  by  reason 
of  the  relationship  of  such  project  "to  proj- 
ects under  other  local  programs:   or"; 

(7)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(4) 
"which  Is  not  a  nonprofit  organization"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'other  than  a  mort- 
gagor referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  (3)"'; 

(8)  striking  out  subsection  (d)(4)(U)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(II)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner  i . 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family  unit 
if  the  number  of  rooms  in  such  property  or 
project  is  less  than  four  per  family  unit ) . 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may  in  his 
discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount  limita- 
tion of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed  $2,750 
per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount  limitation 
of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not  exceed  $9,000 
per  family  unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  com- 
pensate for  higher  costs  incident  to  the  con- 
struction of  elevator  type  structures  of  sound 
standards  of  construction  and  design,  and 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may  increase 
any  of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  paragraph  by  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  p)er  room  without  regard  to  the 
ntmiber  of  rooms  being  less  than  four,  or 
four  or  more,  in  any  geogaphical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require;"; 

(9)  striking  out  in  subsection   (di(4)(iv) 
all  that   follows  "ivj"  down  through  "And 
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provided  further"  and  Ir.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following-  ■'not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pr  .p- 
erty  before  repair  and  rehabilitation  if  the 
pr  >ceeds  of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  fur 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  property 
on  project-    Provided". 

(10)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(5) 
"but  not  to  exceed  forty  year?  from  the  date 
of  Insurance  of  the  mortgage"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "but  as  to  mortgages 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (2)  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  beginning  of  amortization  of  the 
mortgage'  . 

(U)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (d)(5)  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  a  mortgage  insured  under 
the  provisions  of  subsecton  (d»(3)  shall 
tear  interest  (exclusive  of  any  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  determined,  from  time  to  time  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioner,  by  estimating 
t-.e  average  marlcet  yield  to  maturity  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  adjxistlng  such  yield 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
and  there  shall  be  no  differentiation  in  the 
rite  of  interest  charged  under  this  proviso 
as  between  mortgagors  under  subsection  (d) 
(3)  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the  types 
or  classes  of  such  mortgagors"; 

( 12)    Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
s  ibsectlon   if):   "A  property  or  project  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  insured  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection    id)  (3)    or   (d)i4)    shall 
incKide  Ave  or  more  'amily  units.     The  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized   to  adopt  such  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  as  he  determines 
are    desirable    to    assure    that    the   dwelling 
arcommodatlons  provided  under  this  section 
are  available  to  families  displaced  from  ur- 
b\n  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of  govern- 
niental  action.     Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner,  in  order 
to  assist  further  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low-  and   moderate-income  families,  in  his 
discretion  ancj  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  may  Insure  a  mortgage  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  (3) 
of  this  section  aa  in  effect  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  with 
no  premium  charge,  with  a  reduced  premium 
charge,  or  with  a  premium  charge  for  such 
period  or  periods  during  the  time  the  insur- 
ance  is  In  effect   as   the   Commissioner  may 
determine,   and    there   is   hereby   authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury    not    other^i'ise    appropriated,    such 
amounts   as   may  be   npce.ssary  to  reimburse 
the  Section  2'21  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for 
any  net   losses   In   rnnr-.ection   with  such   in- 
surance: but  In  anv  case  »here  the  premium 
charge    is    waived    or    rediioed    I  either    as    to 
aniount  or   as    to   period   paviblei    or   where 
the    interest   rate    as   determined    under   the 
proviso    in    sub.section    .di(5)    Is    below    the 
market  rate  for  slmihir  mortgages  as  deter- 
mined   bv    the    Commissioner.    Initial    occu- 
pancy of  a  project  covered  bv  such  a  mort- 
gage  sha:i   be   limited   under   regulations  of 
th^  Commissioner  to  families  and  individuals 
whose  incomes  make  it  Impossible  for  them 
to   obtain  decent,  safe,   and  sanitary  hous- 
ing   In    the    private    market.     No    mortgage 
shall    be    insured    under    this    section    after 
July  1.  1963.  except  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment to  insure   before    that   date,   or  except 
a    mortgage    covering    property    which     the 
Commissioner   finds   will    assist   In   the   pro- 
vision    of     housing    for     families    displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  or  aa  a  result  of 
governmental  acUon"; 

13)    redesignating  paragraph   Ot   of  sub- 
section  ig)    as  paragraph    (4)    and  Inserting 
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after  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  a  new 
paragraph  as  folloira: 

"(3)  as  to  mortgages  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  3<;ctlon  which  are  insured  or 
initially  endorsed  for  insurance  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs  (1)    and    i2)    of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner   in   his  discretion,   in   accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe,   may    make    payments    pursuant    to 
such    paragraph;;   in   cash   or   In   debentures 
(as  provided  In  the  mortgage  Insurance  con- 
tract), or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
Is  tn  default  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  In  de- 
bentures  (as  provided  In  the  mortgage   In- 
surance contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  plus 
any  accrued  Int^^rest  and  any  advances  ap- 
proved by  the  Comml.ssloner  and  made  pre- 
viously by  the  mcrtgngee  undrr  the  provUlons 
of  the  mortgage,  and  after  the  acquUltlon  of 
any  such  mortgatje  by  the  Commissioner  the 
mortgagee    shall    ha\e    no    further    rights. 
llablUtles.  or  obi  gatlons  with  respect  to  the 
loan  or  tho  security  for  the  loan.     The  ap- 
propriate provlslDns  of  sections  204  and  2(J7 
relating  to  the  Issuance  of  debentures  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  debentures  issued  un- 
der this  paragraph,  and  the  approprlnte  pro- 
visions of  sections  204  and   207  relating  to 
the   rights,    llablltles,   and   obligations  of  a 
mortcagee  shall   apply   with    respect   to   the 
Commissioner  when  he  has  acquired  an  in- 
sured mortgage  imder  this  paragraph,  in  ac- 
cordance   with    end    subject    to    regulations 
I  modifying  such  provisions  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary  to  render  their  application   for  such 
purposes    appropriate    and    effective)     which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Comml.-sloner.  ex- 
cept that  as  applied  to  mortgages  so  acquired 
(A)  all  references  In  section  204  to  the  Mu- 
tual Mortgage  Irsurance  Fund  or  the  Pund 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  221 
Housing  Insurance  Fund.  (B)    all  references 
In  section  204  to  section  203  shall   be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section,  and   (C)   all 
references  In  section  207  to  the  Housing  In- 
surance   Fund,    the   Housing    Fund,   or    the 
Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
tion 221  Housing  Insurance  Fund;  or"; 

(14)  striking  ojt  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (g)  (as  redesignated  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph)  the  phrase  "this  paragraph 
(3)".  each  place  It  appears,  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'this  paragraph";  and 

(15)  Inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (h)  after  "cash  adjustments."  the  fol- 
lowing: "cash  pa^Tnents,". 

(b)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by — 

11)  striking  out  "under  section  220  or  221" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
220  or  section  221  (d)  (3) "; 

(2)  striking  out  "of  section  220(d)  or 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  If  the  mortgaged  property 
U  In  an  area  described  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  said  Act  or  In  a  community 
referred  to  In  clause  (2)  (B)  of  said  section" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  section 
220(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act";  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (111)  and  renum- 
bering clause  (Iv)  as  clause  (111). 

(c)  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(h)  Notwithstr.nding  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  Is  Inconsis'^ent  with  this  subsection 
the  Association  is  authorized  (subject  to 
Presidential  action  as  provided  in  subsection 
(ai,  as  limited  by  subsection  (o)  to  pur- 
chase pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, and  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwi.se  deal 
m.  mortgages  Insu-ed  under  the  provisions  of 
section   221(d)(3)    of  this  Act." 

(d.  Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 


(b)  as  subsection  (c).  and  by  inf-ertlng  after 
subMcUon  (a)  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provU 
slons  oX  this  title  and  without  regard  to  lim- 
itations upon  eligibility  contained  In  section 
221.  the  Commissioner  may  In  h\n  dl.^rr^tion 
Insure  under  section  221(d)  (3)  ai.v  morteage 
executed  by  m  mortgagor  of  the  character 
described  therein  where  such  moriguge  is 
given  to  refinance  a  mortgage  coTering  «n 
existing  property  or  project  (other  than  a 
one-  to  four-family  structure)  located  in  an 
urban  renewal  area.  If  the  Commissioner 
flnds  that  such  Insurance  will  facilitate  the 
occupancy  of  dwelling  units  In  the  property 
or  project  by  families  of  low  or  moderate 
Income  or  families  displaced  from  an  urban 
renewal  area  or  displaced  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action," 

Homr  tmprotemrnt  and  rehabiliUlion  loans 
Sw:    102.  (a)    Section  220  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  u  amended  by — 

( 1  >  striking  out  the  proviso*  In  subeecUona 
id)i3, (A)(1)  and  (d)  (3)  (B)  ill)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  subsection  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  In  the  case  of 
properties  other  than  new  construction  the 
foregoing  limitations  upon  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  shall  be  t>ase<l  upon  the  sum  of 
the  estimated  coat  of  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  Commisaioner  s  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  before  repair  and  re- 
habilitation rather  than  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  replacement  cost"; 

(2)   striking  out  "mortgage  Insurance"  in 
subsection  (a)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
loan  and  mortgage  insurance";   and 
13  )  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnc 
subsection: 

"ih)  (1)  To  assUt  further  lu  the  conserva- 
t  on.    Improvement,    repair,    and    rehabilita- 
tion of  property   located  In  the  area  of  an 
urb«n  renewal  project,  as  proTlded  In  para- 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
the  Commissioner  la  authorized  upon  such 
terms  and   conditions   as   he  may   prescribe 
to  make  commitmenu  to  Insure  and  to  In- 
sure   home    Improvement    loans     (Including 
advances    during    construction    or    Improve- 
.nent)  made  by  financial  Institutions  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act   of    1961.      As    u.sed    In    this   subsection 
home  Improvement  loan'  means  a  loan    ad- 
vance  of  credit,  or   purchase  of   an   obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Im- 
provement of   an   existing  structure    lOr   In 
connection  with  an  existing  structure)   used 
or  to  be  used  primarily  for  residential  pur- 
poses;  Improvement-  means  conservaUon  re- 
pair, restoration,   rehabilitation,  conversion 
alteration,  enlargement,  or  remodeling;  and 
financial    institution'    means    a    lender    ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  as  eligible  fur 
Insurance    under    section    2    or    a    mortgage 
approved  under  section  203(b)  (l) 
♦  K.'^*   1°    ^   eligible    for    Insurance    under 
shall—  ""  ^"^^  Improvement  loan 

•(l)  not  exceed  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  Improvement,  or  $10  000 
per  family  unit,  whichever  U  the  lesser-  " 
,M^^^1^  y^  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
fot^  *  ?i?y  outstanding  Indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner)  creates  a  total  outstand- 
ng  indebtedness  which  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  provided  in  subsection  id)  (3)  for 
properties  (of  the  same  type)  other  than 
new  construction; 

'•(111)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  but 
not  In  excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time,  and  such  other 
charges  (Including  such  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal. Inspection,  and  other  fees)  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner; 

"(Iv)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner,    but    not    to    exceed    twenty 
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years  from  the  beginning  of  amortization 
of  the  loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  re- 
maining economic  life  of  the  structure, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

"(V)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe;  and 

"(vl)  represent  the  obligation  of  a  bor- 
rower who  Is  the  owner  of  the  property  im- 
proved, or  a  lessee  of  the  property  under 
a  lease  for  not  less  than  99  years  which  Is 
renewable  or  under  a  lease  having  a  period 
of  not  less  than  50  years  to  run  from  the 
date  of  the  loan 

"(8)  Any  home  Improvement  loan  Insured 
under  this  subsection  msy  be  refinanced  and 
extended  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, but  In  no  event  for  an  additional 
amount  or  term  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
provided  for  In  this  subsection. 

"(4)    There    is   hereby   created    a    separate 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account  to 
be  maintained  under  the  Section  220  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  and  to  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carry- 
ing  out   the   provisions   c.f    this   subsection. 
The  Commissioner  Is  autiorlzed  to  transfer 
to  such  fund  the  sum  of  tl.OOO.OOO  from  the 
War    Housing    Insurance    Fund    established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  602  of 
this   Act,      Any    premium    charges    and    ap- 
praisal and  other  fees  received  on  account  of 
the    Insurance    of    any    home    Improvement 
loan  accepted  for  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
section,  and   the  receipts  derived   from   the 
sale,    collection,   deposit,   or    compromise   of 
any  evidence  of  debt,  cor  tract,  claim,  prop- 
erty, or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  the 
Commissioner  In   connection   with   the  pay- 
ment   of    Insurance    under    this   subsection, 
shall   be  credited    to   the  Section   220  Home 
Improvement    Account.      Insurance    claims 
under  this  subsection  and  expenses  Incurred 
In    the    handling,    management,    renovation, 
and  disposal  of  any  properties  acquired  by 
the    Commissioner    under    this    subsection 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Se«nion  220  Home  Im- 
provement Account.    General  expenses  of  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Hou.«!lng  Administra- 
tion and  other  expenses  incurred  under  this 
subsection   may  be   charged   to   the   Section 
220    Home    Improvement  Account.     Moneys 
in  the  Account  not  needed  for  the  ciurent 
operation  of  the  Federal   Housing  Adminis- 
tration  under   this   subsection   shall    be  de- 
posited   with    the    Treasurer   of    the    United 
States  to  the  credit  of  tie  Account,  or  In- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  protect  the  stilvency  of  the  Sec- 
tion 220  Home  Improvement  Account,  ade- 
quate security  shall  be  taken  In  connection 
with  loans  liuured  under  this  subsection  in 
such    manner    as    the    Commissioner    may 
require. 

"(5)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
fix  a  premium  charge  for  the  insurance  of 
home  Improvement  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion but  In  the  case  of  any  such  loan  such 
charge  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  nor  DK>re  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obllgatio:,!  of  the  loan  out- 
standing at  any  time,  without  taking  Into 
account  delinquent  payments  or  prepay- 
ments. Such  premium  charge.s  shull  be  pay- 
able by  the  financial  Institution  either  in 
cash  or  In  debentures  (a-;  par  plus  accrued 
Interest)  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  as  obli- 
gations of  the  Section  2:!0  Home  Improve- 
ment Account,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  requlie  the  payment  of 
one  or  more  such  premium  charges  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  lr..'urpd  at  s\;ch  discount 
rate  as  he  may  prescrlbr  not  in  excess  of 
the  Interest   rate  specified    In   the  loan.     If 
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the  Commissioner  finds  upon  presentation 
of  a  loan  for  Insurance  and  the  tender  of  the 
initial  premium  charge  or  charges  so  re- 
quired that  the  loan  complies  with  the  pro- 
vUlons of  this  subsection,  such  loan  may  be 
accepted  for  Insurance  by  endorsement  or 
otherwise  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. In  the  event  the  principal  obligation 
of  any  loan  accepted  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection  Is  paid  In  full  prior  to  the 
maturity  date,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  refund  to  the  financial  Institution  for 
the  account  of  the  borrower  all.  or  such  por- 
tions as  he  shall  determine  to  be  equitable, 
of  the  current  unearned  premium  charges 
tr\eretofore  paid. 

"(6)  In  cases  of  defaults  on  loans  Insured 
under  this  subsection,  upon  receiving  notice 
of  default,  the  Commissioner,  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescrilie, 
may  acquire  the  loan  and  any  security  there- 
for upon  pajment  to  the  financial  Institu- 
tion In  cash  or  In  debentures  (as  provided 
in  the  loan  Insurance  contract )  of  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan,  plus  any  accrued  Interest. 
any  advances  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
made  previously  by  the  financial  Institution 
under  the  provlsloios  of  the  loan  Instruments, 
and  reimbursement  for  such  collection  costs, 
court  costs,  and  attorney  fees  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Corrunlssloner. 

"(7)    Debentures   Issued   under   this   sub- 
section shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account  as 
obligor,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner. 
by  either  his  written  or  engraved  signature, 
shall  be  negotiable,  and  shall  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  the  loan  is  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  shall  bear  interest  from  that 
date.     They  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
secUon    224,    payable    semiannually    on    the 
1st  day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  and  shall  mature  ten  years  af- 
ter  their   date   of   Issuance,     They  shall   be 
exempt  from  taxation  as  provided  In  section 
207(1)  with  respect  to  debentures  Issued  un- 
der that  section.     They  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account 
which  shall  be  primarily  liable  therefor  and 
they    shall    be    fully    and    unconditionally 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United   States,  and   the  guaranty  shall 
be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  debentures 
In  the  event  the  Section  220  Home  Improve- 
ment   Account    falls   to   pay   upon   demand, 
when   due.  the   principal   of  or   Interest  on 
any  debentures  so  guaranteed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  holders  the 
amount  thereof  which   Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  m.-mey  In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    and 
thereupon,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur^■  shall  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such 
debentures.     Debentures  Issued   under   this 
subsection  shall  be  In  such  form  and  denom- 
inations In  multiples  of  $60,  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  shall  In- 
clude   such    provisions    for    redemption.    If 
any,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  with   the   approval   of   the   Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  they  may  be  In  coupon 
or  registered  form.     Any  difference  betwei?n 
the  amount  of  the  debentures  to  which  the 
financial  Institution  Is  entitled    and  the  ag- 
gregate face  value  of  the  debentures  issue-d. 
not  to  exceed  $50,  shall  be  ad;, lifted  by  t  ne 
payment    of    cash    by    the    Commissioner    to 
the    financial    institution    from    the    Sectl<5n 
220  Home  Improvement  Account, 

"|8)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (f), 
(d),  and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  Xr>  home 
Improvement  loans  Insured  under  this  sub- 
section and  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion references  In  Rut)section8  (c),  (d»,  a:id 
(h)  rrf  section  2  to  this  section'  or  'this  title' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  sulasec- 
tlon. 


"(9)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  no  home  improvement 
loan  executed  In  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  a  striiciure  for  use  as  rental 
accommodations  for  five  or  more  families 
shall  be  Ins-ared  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  borrower  has  agreed  1 1 1  to  certifv  upon 
completion  of  the  Improvement  and  prior 
to  final  endorsement  of  the  loan,  either  that 
the  actual  cost  of  Improvement  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  proceeds  of  the  home  Im- 
provement loan,  or  the  amount  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  exceeded  the  actual  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  (11)  to  pay  forth- 
with to  the  financial  Institution,  for  appli- 
cation to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of 
the  loan,  the  amount,  if  any.  certified  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  improvement. 
Upon  the  Commissioner's  approval  of  the 
borrower's  certification  as  required  under  this 
pmragraph,  the  certification  shall  be  final  and 
Incontestable,  except  for  fraud  or  material 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. 

"(B)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'actual  cost'  means  the  cost  to  the 
borrower  of  the  Improvement,  including  the 
amounts  paid  for  labor,  materials,  construc- 
tion contracts,  off-site  public  utilities, 
streets,  organization  and  legal  expenses,  such 
allocations  of  general  overhead  Items  as 
are  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
other  Items  of  expense  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, plus  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
builder's  profit  If  the  borrower  Ls  also  the 
builder,  as  defined  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
excluding  the  amount  of  any  kickbacks,  re- 
bates, or  trade  discounts  received  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Improvement 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  (i)  to  make  ex- 
penditures Eoid  advances  out  of  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  to  preserve  and  protect 
his  Interest  in  any  security  for,  or  the  Hen 
or  priority  of  the  lien  securing,  any  loan  or 
other  Indebtedness  owing  to,  insured  by,  or 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the 
United  States  under  this  sut)sectlon.  or  sec- 
tion 2  or  203(k);  and  (II)  to  bid  for  and  to 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other  sale  or 
otherwise  acquire  property  pledged,  mort- 
gaged, conveyed,  atUched.  or  levied  upon  to 
secure  the  payment  of  any  loan  or  other  in- 
debtedness owing  to  or  acquired  bv  the 
Commissioner  or  by  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection,  or  section  2  or  203 1  k  . .  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  par;<graph  may 
be  exercised  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  204(g)." 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "of  the 
mortgage"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
the  loan  or  mortgage"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "ap- 
proved mortgagee"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "approved  financial 
institution  or  approved  mortgagee";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(k)  To  supplement  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance provisions  of  this  section  In  order  to 
assist  the  conservation.  Improvement,  and 
alteration  of  housing,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  commitments  to  Insure 
and  to  Instn-e  a  home  improvement  loan  (In- 
cluding advances  during  construction  or  Im- 
provement) under  this  subsection  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  22C(h). 
except  that  1 1 1  t-ie  structure  improved  shall 
be  designed  for  occupancy  by  not  more  than 
four  families  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
located  in  the  area  of  an  urb;in  renewal 
project,  (2)  the  Commissioner  shall  find 
that  the  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  is  executed  is  economically  sound.  (3! 
all    funds    received    and    all    disbursements 
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mncle  shall  be  credited  or  charged    as  appro- 
priate, to  a  separate  Section  203  Home  Ira- 
provement    Account    to    be    maintained    as 
hereinafter     provided     under     the     Mutual 
Mortgage   Insurance    Fund,    and    i4i    insur- 
ance   benefits   shall    be    paid    in    debentures 
executed    In    the    name    of    the    Section    203 
Home  Improvement  Account.     For  the  pur- 
p<jses  of  this  subsection,  the   Commissioner 
shall  have  all  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion   220(h).     Debentures    Issued    with    re- 
spect to  loans  insured  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  sections 
220ihi(6)     and    220ih)i7i.    except    that    as 
applied  to  those  loans  references  in  section 
220ihi     to     this   subsection'    shall    be    con- 
s-rued to  refer  tn  this  section  203iki,  refer- 
ences to  the  Section  220  Home  Improvement 
Account   shall   be   construed   to  refer  to   the 
Section    203    Home    Improvement    Account, 
and   references    to   the   Section   220   Housing 
Insurance  Fund  shall   be  construed  to  refer 
to    the    Mutual    Mortgage    Insurance    Fund. 
All   of   the   provisions   in  section   220(h)(4) 
relative  to   the  Section  220  Home  Improve- 
ment Account  shall  be  equally  applicable  to 
the    Section    203    Home    Improvement    Ac- 
count.    There  is  hereby  created  a  separate 
Section    203    Home    Improvement    Account 
under  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
which   shall    be    used    by    the    Commissioner 
as    a    revolving    fund    for    carrying    out    the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized   to   transfer   to  such 
Account  the  sum  uf  $1,000,000  from  the  War 
Housing    Insurance    FHmd    established    pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  602  of  this 
Act      The  provisions  of  section  205(c)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  loans  insured  under  this 
subsection   " 

Id  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  subsection  added  by  section 
101(c)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  is  authorized 
(subject  to  Presidential  action  as  provided 
in  subsection  -a.,  as  limited  by  subsection 
(C)  )  to  purchase  pursuant  to  commitments 
or  otherwise  and  u,  service,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  in.  any  home  Improvement  loans 
insured  under  section  220(h)  of  this  Act." 
Eiperimcntal  housing  mortgage  insurance 
Sec.  103  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section : 

"Experimental  housing 
"Sec.  233     lai    In  order  to  assist  In  lower- 
ing   housing    costs    and    improving    housing 
standards,    quality,    livability.   or   durability, 
or  neighborhood  design  through  the  utiliza- 
tion   of    advanced    housing    technology,    or 
experimental    property  standards,    the   Com- 
missioner   is    authorized    to    insure    and    to 
make    commitments    to    insure,    under    this 
section,  mortgages  (including,  in  the  case  of 
mortgages  insured   under  subsection   (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  advances  on  such  mortgages 
during     construction!     secured     by     proper- 
ties   including   dwellings    involving    the    uti- 
lization and   testing  of  advanced  technology 
in    housing    design,    materials,    or   construc- 
tion,   or    exfjenmental    property    standards 
for    neighborhood    design    if    the    Commis- 
sioner  determines   that    (1)    the  property   is 
an   acceptable  risk,    giving  consideration   to 
the     need     for     testing     advanced     housing 
technology,  or  experimental  property  stand- 
ards,   (2)    the  utilization  and  testing  of  the 
advanced   technology   or   experimental   prop- 
erty standards  involved  will  provide  data  or 
experience    which    the    Commissioner    deems 
to  be  significant   in  reducing   housing  costs 
or    improving    housing    standards,     quality. 
Uvability.  or  durability,  or  improving  neigh- 
borhood design,   and    (3i    the  mortgages  are 
eligible   for   insurance   under    the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  under  any  further  terms 
and  conditions  which  may  be  prescribed  by 


the  Commissioner  to  establish  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  mortgages  for  Insurance. 

"(b)   To   be   eligible   for   insurance   under 
this  section  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
203(b),  except  that  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  as  computed 
under  clauses  (I),  (11).  and  (ill)  of  section 
203(b)(2)  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  property  using  comparable 
conventional  design,  materials,  and  con- 
struction rather  than  value,  and  the  proviso 
In  section  203(b)(8)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section:  or 
"(2)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
207(b)  and  section  207(c).  except  that  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage as  computed  under  section  207(c)(2) 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mlssioncrs  estimate  of  the  cost  of  replacing 
the  property  using  comparable  conventional 
design,  materials,  and  construction  rather 
than  value. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
such  contracts,  agreement's,  and  financial 
undertakings  with  the  mortgagor  and  others 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  may 
expend  available  funds  for  such  purposes, 
including  the  correction  (when  he  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants), at  any  time  subsequent  to  insur- 
ance of  a  mortgage,  of  defects  or  failures 
In  the  dwellings  which  the  Commissioner 
finds  are  caused  by  or  related  to  the  ad- 
vanced housing  technology  utilized  In  their 
design  or  construction  or  experimental 
property  standards. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  such 
investigations  and  analyses  of  data,  and 
publish  and  distribute  such  reports,  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
assure  the  most  beneficial  u.se  of  the  data 
and  Information  to  be  acquired  as  a  result 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Insurance  as  provided  in  section  204(a) 
with  respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
section  203.  and  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h).  (J), 
and  (k)  of  section  204  shall  apply  to  the 
mortgages  Insured  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
except  that  as  applied  to  those  mortgages 
(1)  all  references  therein  to  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  shall 
be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Experimental 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  (2)  all  ref- 
erences therein  to  section  203  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section. 

"(f)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Insur- 
ance as  provided  In  section  207(g)  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
207.  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
(e),  (h),  (I).  (J),  (k),  (1),  (m).  (n),  and  (p) 
of  section  207  shall  apply  to  the  mortgages 
Insured  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  as  applied  to  those  mort- 
gages ( 1 )  all  references  therein  to  the  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing  Fund,  or 
the  F\ind  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Experimental  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and 
(2)  all  references  therein  to  'this  section- 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  section 
233. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  default  of  any  mortgage  insured 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  in  his 
discretion,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  such  subsections  in  cash 
or  in  debentures  (as  provided  in  the  mort- 
gage insiu-ance  contract),  or  may  acqtiire  a 
mortgage  loan  that  Is  in  default  and  the 
security  therefor  upon  payment  to  the  mort- 
gagee in  cash  or  in  debentures  (as  provided 


in    the  mortgage   Insurance   contract)    of  a 
total  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan  plus  any  accrued  Interest 
and  any  advances  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner   made    previously    by    the    mortgagee 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage.     After 
the  acquisition  of  the  mortgage  by  the  Com- 
missioner the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  fur- 
ther  rights,    liabilities,   or   obligations   with 
respect    to    the   mortgage.     The   appropriate 
provisions  of  sections  204  and  207  relating  to 
the  issuance  of  debentures  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  debentures  issued  under  this  sub- 
section,   and    the   appropriate   provisions   of 
sections  204  and  207  relating  to  the  rights, 
liabilities,    and    obligations   of    a   mortgagee 
shall    apply    with    respect    to    the    Commis- 
sioner   when    he    has   acquired    an    Instired 
mortgage  under  thU  subsection.  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  regulations  (mod- 
ifying such  provisions  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary   to    render    their    application    for    such 
purposes    appropriate   and    efTectlve)    which 
shall    be    prescribed    by    the    Commissioner, 
except  that  as  applied  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  (1)   all  references  In  sec- 
tion 204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to     the     Experimental     Housing     Insurance 
Fund.  (2)  all  references  In  section  204  to  sec- 
tion 203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this 
section,  and  (3)  all  references  in  section  207 
to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing 
Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to     the     Experimental     Housing     Insurance 
Fund. 

"(h)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Experi- 
mental Housing  Insurance  Fund  to  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  transfer  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Fund  from  the  War 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  created  by  section 
602  of  this  Act.  General  expenses  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  other  expenses  incurred  under  thU  sec- 
tion may  be  charged  to  the  Experimental 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  ' 

Indniduallp  oicned  units  in  multi/amily 

structures 
Sec   104    Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  233 
(as  added  by   section    103   of   this  Act)    the 
following  section: 

'Mortgage  insurance  for  individually  owned 
units  in  multx/amily  structures 

"Sec  234  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  an  additional  means  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  privately  owned  dwelling 
units  where,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  property  Is  located,  real  property 
title  and  ownership  are  established  with  re- 
spect to  a  one-family  unit  which  Is  part  of  a 
multlfamily  structure. 

"(b)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee' 
mortgagor  ,  'maturity  date',  and  'State'  shall 
have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  In 
section  201,  except  that  the  term  'mortgage' 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  mav  Include  a 
first  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  unpaid 
purchase  price  of  a  fee  Interest  In.  or  a  long- 
term  leasehold  Interest  In.  a  one-family  unit 
in  a  multlfamily  structure  and  an  undivided 
Interest  In  (or  share  In  cooperative  owner- 
ship of)  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  structure  where  the  mort- 
gage is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to 
be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  section. 
The  term  'common  areas  and  facilities'  as 
used  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude the  land  and  such  commercial  com- 
munity, and  other  facilities  as  are  approved 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized.  In 
hU  discretion  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  (Includ- 
ing the  minimum  number  of  family  units 
in  the  structure  which  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  and  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
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consumer  and   the  public  interest),  to  In- 
sure  any   mortgage   covering   a   one-family 
unit  In  a  multlfamily  structure  and  an  un- 
divided Interest   In   (or  share  in  cooperative 
ownerslAp  of)  the  common  areas  and  facili- 
ties  which   serve   the   titructure,   if    (i)    the 
mortgage   meets    the    requirements    of    this 
section  and  of  section  ?03(b).  except  as  that 
section  Is  modified  by  this  section:    (2)    the 
structure  Is  or  has  been  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  another  section   (except 
section   213)    of    this    Act,    notwithstanding 
any  requirements  In  any  such  section  that 
the  structure  be  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  rental  housing: 
and   (3)    the  mortgagor  Is  acquiring  a  one- 
family  unit  for  his  own  use  and  occupancy 
and  not  for  epeculntlve  purpose«      Any  proj- 
ect proposed  to  be  constructed  or  rehabili- 
tated   after   the  date   of   enactment    of   the 
Housing  Act  of  19«1  with  the  assistance  of 
mortgage   Insurance   under   this   Act,  where 
the   sale  of   family   units   Is   to   be   assisted 
with    mortgage    Insurance    under    this    sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prewcrlbe      To  be 
eligible  for  Insurance  pursrjant  to  this  sec- 
tion a  mortgage  shall    (A>    Involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation   In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  per  room  and  per  family  dwelling 
unit  proTlded  by  section  307(0  (3),  and  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  (1)   97  per  centum  of 
•  13.500  of  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  will  be  the  appraised  value 
of  the  family  unit  Including  common  areas 
and   facilities  as  of   the  date  the  mortgage 
la  accepted  for  Insurance,  (in  90  per  centum 
of  such   value   In   excess  of  $13,500  but   not 
in  excess  of  $18,000   and  (III)  70  per  centum 
of  such  value  In  excess  of  $18,000,  and   (B) 
have   a   mattirlty   satisfactory   to   the  Com- 
missioner  but  not   to  exceed.   In   any  event. 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  am<irtlfatlon  of  the   nvsrtgage  or   three- 
fourths   of   the   Commissioner's   estimate  of 
the   remaining  economic   life  of   the   struc- 
ture, whichever  Js  the  lesser.     In  determin- 
ing  the  amount  of  a  mottgage  in   the  eaae 
of  a   n  jn(Kcupant  mortgagor   the  reference 
to  paragTsph   (2)    of  secUon  a03(b)    In  sec- 
tion  203(b)(8)    shall   be   construed    to   refer 
to   the   precedlrig   sentence   in   this  section 
The  mort^  t#rp  ^hall  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Con.n.ihM.jner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  common  areas 
and  faculties  and  the  multlfamily  structure 
The  mortgagor  shall  have  exclusive  right  to 
th«  use  of   the  one-family   unit   covered   by 
the  mortgage  and,   together  with  the  own- 
ers of  other  uniu  In  the  multlfamily  struc- 
ture, shall  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
common    areas    and    facilities    serving    the 
structure  and  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
all  such  common  areas  and  facilities.     The 
Commissioner   may  require  that  the   rights 
and   obligations   rf   the   mortgagor  and    the 
owners  of  other  dwelling  units  in  the  struc- 
ture  shall    be   subject   to   such   controls   as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  feasible 
to  promote  and   protect  individual   owners. 
the    multlfamily    structure,    and    its    occu- 
pants.    For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner    is   authorized    In   his  discre- 
tion and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may   prescribe   to   permit   one-family 
units   and    Interests    in   common    areas   and 
facilities  In   mu'.tlfnmlly  structures  covered 
by  mortgagee  Insured  under  any  section  of 
this  Act   (other  than  section  213)   to  be  re- 
leased from  the  liens  of  those  mortgages 

"(d)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  as  provided  in 
section  204(a)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
mortgages  In.5ured  under  section  203,  and  the 
provisions  of  rubsrctlons  (b).  (c).  (d).  fe). 
(f).  (g),  (h),  (J),  and  fk)  of  section  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section,  except  that  (1)  ail  references 
In  section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  tlie  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to   refer    Uj   the    Apartment    Unit   Insurance 
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Fund,  (2)  all  references  therein  to  section 
203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  U,  this  »«•- 
tlon.  and  (3)  the  excess  remaining  ref  Tree! 
to  in  section  204(rwn.  shall  be  retained  by 
the  Commissioner  and  credited  to  the  Ajiart- 
ment  Unit  Insurance  Fund 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Ajjart- 
ment  Unit  Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
from  the  Wnr  Hovislng  Insurance  Fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  tills  Act.  General  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  this  section  may  be  charged 
to  the  Apartment  Unit  InFurance  Fund. 
The  provisions  of  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  section  220(g)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund  and 
to  this  section,  all  references  therein  to  the 
Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund  or  the 
Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund,  and  all  ref- 
erences therein  to  "this  secUon'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section  234. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  225,  229, 
and  230  shall  be  applicable  to  the  mortgagee 
Insured  under  this  section." 

Mr.  RAINS  (intenaipting  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disjjenscKl  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rains:  Page 
58,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  70,  line  5.  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"HOrSINO      rO£      MODIIEATK     tNCOME      TAMn-IES 

■■S«c.  lOI.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  before  the  text  of  such 
section  a  section  heading  as  follows: 

"  'HorsiNO  rem  moder.%t«  iNcowr  and  dis- 
placed  TAitTLTES' 
"(2)    Striking  out  subsection   (a)    and  In- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  This  secUon  is  designed  to  assist 
private  Industry  In  providing  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families  and 
families  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas 
or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action.'. 

"(3)  Inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after 'an v 
mortgage'  the  following:  '( Including  ad- 
vances dtirlng  construction  on  mortgages 
covering  property  of  the  character  described 
In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section)'; 

"(4)  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (d)(2) 
down  through  other  prepaid  expenses:'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"  '(2)  be  secured  by  property  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed  prin- 
clpally  for  a  single-family  residence,  con- 
forming to  applicable  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (ft 
of  this  section,  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  all  State  laws,  or  local  ordinances 
or  regulations,  relating  to  the  public  health 
or  safety,  zoning,  or  otherwise,  which  may 
be  applicable  thereto,  and  shall  Involve  a 
principal  obligation  (including  such  initial 
service  charges,  appraisal,  inspection,  and 
other  fees  as  the  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove) In  an  amount  (A»  not  to  exceed 
$11,000.  except  that  the  Commissioner  msy 
increase  such  amount  to  not  to  exceed 
f  15.000  in  aiiy  peograpUlcal  area  where  he 
tinds  that  cost  levels  so  require;  and  (Bj  (ii 
in  the  case  of  new  constructltin,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  appraised  value   (as  of  the  date  the 


mortgage  is  accf-pted  for  Insurance  i  of  any 
fu  h  pr>pcrty.  le.',6  such  amount,  in  the  case 
of  ;iny  mort^agnr  as  m.-^y  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  succeeding  provitos.  and 
in  I  in  the  case  of  repair  and  rehabilitation, 
the  sum  of  the  estiniate<l  c<ist  of  rejiair  and 
rehabi:itatlon  and  the  C  -mmissioner's  esu- 
mate  of  the  value  ol  the  property  btf  jre  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation:  PTorid'ed.  That  if 
the  mortgagor  is  the  cwner  and  occupant  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  insurance,  he 
shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  property 
at  least  $200  In  the  case  of  a  family  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action,  or  at  least  3 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  as  of  such  time  In  any  other  case, 
which  amount  may  Include  amounts  to  cover 
settlement  costs  and  Initial  payments  for 
taxes,  hazard  insurance,  mortgage  insurance 
premium,  and  other  prepaid  expenses;'; 

"(5)   striking  out  the  last  proviso  In  sub- 
section (d)(2); 

"(6)   striking  out  subsection    (d)(3)    and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"•(3)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which 
is  a  public  body  or  agency  (otlicr  than  a 
public  housing  agency  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937),  a  cooperative 
(including  an  Investor -sponsor  Who  meets 
such  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may 
Impose  to  assure  that  the  consumer  inter- 
est is  protected),  or  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration (as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) 
or  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation regulated  or  supervised  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  or  by  political  subdivisions 
of  States,  or  agencies  thereof,  or  by  the 
Commissioner  under  a  regulatory  agreement 
or  otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges,  and 
methods  of  operation,  In  such  form  and  in 
such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner will  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"  '(1)    not  exceed  $12  500.000: 
"'(11)   not  exceed   for  such    part   of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use    (excludlnp   exterior   land    Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner), 
$2,250  per  room    (or  $8,500  per  family  unit 
If  the  number  of  rooms  In  such  property  or 
project  Is  less   than  four  per  family  unit), 
except    that   the   Commissioner  mar  In    his 
discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation  of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not   to 
exceed   $9,000  per  family  unit,   as   the   case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound   r'andards  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  ronta5ne<1  in  this 
parain-aph  by  not  to  exceed  »1  OOO  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rr>om5  being 
le.ss  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any  pe^.. 
graphlcal  area  where  he  finds  that  co?t' levels 
so  require;  and 

"'(111)  not  exceed  (1)  in  the  case  of  new 
construction,  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  will  be  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  property  or  project  when 
the  proposed  Improvements  are  completed 
(the  replacement  cost  may  include  the  land, 
the  proposed  physical  improvements,  util- 
ities within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  ar- 
chitect's fees,  taxes,  interest  during  con- 
struction, and  other  miscenaneous  charges 
incident  to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commi-ssloner) ,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  rep.-^Lir 
and  rehabilitation,  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation: 
Profiffcd,  That  such  property  or  project. 
when  constructed,  or  repaired  and  reha- 
bilitated, shall  be  for  use  as  a  rental  or  co- 
operative project,  and  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  or  families  displaced  by  urban 
renewal   or   other  governmental   action   shall 
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be  eligible  for  occupancy  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  and  procedures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Commissioner  may  adopt  such  requirements 
as  he  determines  to  be  desirable  regarding 
consultation  with  local  public  officials  where 
such  consultation  is  appropriate  by  reason 
of  the  relationship  of  such  project  to  projects 
under  other  local   programs:    or', 

"(7 1  striking  out  in  subsection  (dM4i 
"which  is  not  a  nonprofit  organization'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  other  than  a  mort- 
gagor  referred    to   m  subsection    (dii3)': 

■■i8)  striking  out  subsection  (dM4)(ii) 
and  inserting  in  lievi  thereof  the  following: 

"  ^in  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  i  excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) . 
•2.250  per  room  i  or  $8  500  per  family  unit  if 
the  number  of  rooms  m  such  property  or 
project  is  less  than  four  per  family  unit), 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may  in  his 
discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount  limita- 
tion of  $2  250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  compensate  for  higher  costs 
incident  to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
para^jraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  be- 
ing less  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require: '. 

3 1  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(4)(lv) 
all  that  follows  'iivi'  down  through  'And 
provided  further'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  sum.  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  Commis- 
sioners estimate  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty before  repair  and  rehabilitation  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  for 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  property 
or  project :  Provided  . 

'(10»  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (5) 
"but  not  to  exceed  f  jrty  years  from  the  date 
of  insurance  of  the  mortgage'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  but  as  to  mortgages  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(2) 
not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of 
beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mortgage 
In  the  case  of  a  family  displaced  from  an 
urban  renewal  area  or  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental action  or  thirty-five  years  from  such 
date  In  any  other  case.'. 

"(11)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (d)(5)  the  following: 
'  .Provided.  That  a  mortgage  insured  under 
tiie  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(3)  shall 
bear  interest  (exclusive  of  any  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  In- 
terest determined,  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner,  by  estimating  the  aver- 
age market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  adjusting  such  yield 
to  the  iiearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
and  there  shall  be  no  dilTerentlation  in  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  under  this  proviso 
as  between  mortgagors  under  subsection 
(d)(3)  on  the  basis  of  differences  In  the 
types  or  classes  of  such  mortgagors"; 

■■(12)  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f )  :  'A  property  or  project  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (d)(4)  shall 
include  five  or  more  family  units.  The  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  adopt  such  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  as  he  determines 
are  desirable  to  ivssure  that  the  dwelling 
accommodations  provided  under  this  section 
are  available  to  families  displaced  from  ur- 
ban   renewal    areas    or    as    a    result   of    gov- 


ernmental action.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner,  in 
order  to  assist  further  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
in  his  discretion  and  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  may  Insure  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)(3)  of  this  section  as  in  effect  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  with  no  premium  charge,  with  a  re- 
duced premium  charge,  or  with  a  premium 
charge  for  such  period  or  periods  during  the 
time  the  Insurance  Is  In  effect  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine,  and  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  Section  221  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  for  any  net  losses  In  con- 
nection with  such  Insurance;  but  In  any 
case  where  the  premium  charge  Is  waived 
or  reduced  (either  as  to  amount  or  as  to 
period  payable)  or  where  the  Interest  rate 
as  determined  under  the  proviso  In  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)  Is  below  the  market  rate  for 
similar  mortgages  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  initial  occupancy  of  a  project 
covered  by  such  a  mortgage  shall  be  limited 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  to 
families  and  Individuals  whose  incomes  make 
It  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  in  the  private  market 
No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
section  after  July  1.  1963.  except  ptirsuant 
to  a  commitment  to  Insure  before  that  date, 
or  except  a  mortgage  covering  property  which 
the  Commissioner  finds  will  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  families  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action.'; 

■"(13)  redesignating  paragraph  i3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"  "(3)  as  to  mortgages  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  which  are  Insured  or 
Initially  endorsed  for  insurance  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  In  his  discretion.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, may  make  payments  pursuant  to  such 
paragraphs  In  cash  or  In  debentures  (as  pro- 
vided In  the  mortgage  Insurance  contract), 
or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that  la  in 
default  and  the  security  therefor  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  In  de- 
bentures (as  provided  In  the  mortgage  Insur- 
ance contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  made 
previously  by  the  mortgagee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mortgage,  and  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  such  mortgage  by  the  Com- 
missioner the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  fur- 
ther rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  loan  or  the  security  for  the 
loan.  The  appropriate  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  207  relating  to  the  issuance  of  de- 
bentures shall  apply  with  respect  to  deben- 
tures issued  under  this  paragraph,  and  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  sections  204  and 
207  relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and 
obligations  of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Commissioner  when  he  has 
acquired  an  Insiu-ed  mortgage  under  this 
paragraph,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
regulations  (modifying  such  provisions  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  render  their  application 
for  such  purposes  appropriate  and  effective) 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, except  that  as  applied  to  mortgages 
so  acquired  (A)  all  references  in  section 
204  to  the  M'utual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
fer to  the  Section  221  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  (B)  all  references  in  section  204  to 
section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this 
section,  and  (C)  all  references  in  section  207 


to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing 
Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
fer to  the  Section  221  Housing  Insurance 
F*und;  or"; 

"(14)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph)  the  phrase  "this  paragraph 
(3)'.  each  place  It  appears,  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

■•(15)  inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (h)  after  'cash  adjustments. ■  the 
following:     cash  payments,'. 

••(b)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  "under  section  220  or 
221'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'under 
section  220  or  section  221(a)(3)'; 

"(2)  striking  out  'of  section  220(d),  or 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended,  if  the  mortgaged  property 
Is  in  an  area  described  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  said  Act.  or  In  a  conununity 
referred  to  In  clause  (2)(B)  of  said  section' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  of  section 
220(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act";  and 

"(3)  striking  out  clause  (ill)  and  renum- 
bering clause  (Iv)  as  clause  (111) . 

"(C)  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 302ib)  and  any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection. 
the  Association  is  authorized  (subject  to 
Presidential  action  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  as  limited  by  subsection  (c))  to  pur- 
chase pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, and  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
In,  mortgages  Insured  under  the  provisions 
of  section  221(d)(3)   of  this  Act.' 

"(d)  Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c).  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

""(b)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  without  regard  to 
limitations  upon  eligibility  contained  In  sec- 
tion 221.  the  Commisf loner  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion Insure  under  section  221(d)(3)  any 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the 
character  described  therein  where  such 
mortgage  is  given  to  refinance  a  mortgage 
covering  an  existing  projjerty  or  project 
(other  than  a  one-  to  four- family  struc- 
ture) located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  if 
the  Conrunissloner  finds  that  such  insurance 
will  facilitate  the  occupancy  of  dwelling 
units  In  the  property  or  project  by  families 
of  low  or  moderate  Income  or  families  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area  or  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  governmental  action." 

Mr.  RAINS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the 
Members  are  famihar  with  the  purpwrt 
of  this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  there 
be  ample  time  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment and  know  what  it  is  about? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  have  only  5  minutes  but 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  explain  it.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
debate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  the  discussion 
on  the  housing  bill,  and  in  all  the  talks 
I  have  had  about  it  since  it  was  re- 
ported, no  single  subject  seems  to  have 
touched  off  as  much  steam  as  the  pro- 
posal to  peimit  40-year  loans  with  a  $200 
downpayment  for  families  of  modest 
income. 

Frankly.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  so  much  heat  has  been  generated  on 
this  one  topic.    For  one  thing,  we  have 
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had  an  FHA  40-ytar  loan  on  the  statute 
book.s  for  many  years.  Since  1950  a  40- 
year  loan  has  been  available  to  sales 
type  cooperatives  under  the  section  213 
program  Forty-year  loans  have  been 
available  for  di.splaccd  families  under 
.section  '221  snicc  1954.  a  provision  I 
should  point  out  v^hich  was  authorized 
m  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  dunnp  a  timt^ 
when  our  colleagues  on  ihr  other  side  of 
the  aisle  were  in  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  one  st^ems  to  realize  that  the  re- 
payment experience  on  these  loans  has 
been  rxcellPtU  Ixis,';<>s  on  40-year  loans 
insured  to  dale  by  FHA  have  been  mini- 
mal, no  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent 

All  that  section  101  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  expand  the  elijJible 
groups  that  can  benefit  by  the  terms  of 
a  40-year  loan  witli  a  $200  cash  payment. 
Under  the  term.s  of  the  bill,  any  family, 
not  ju.st  a  displaced  family,  would  be  able 
to  buy  a  house  on  these  terms,  provided 
(he  hou.se  does  not  cost  more  than 
$15  000 

I  do  not  intend  at  thi.s  time  to  di.scuss 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  40-year 
loan  with  a  $200  cash  payment  All  of 
us  know  that  after  yesterday's  general 
debate  there  i.s  not  much  new  that  can 
be  .said  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  16  years  In  this 
great  representative  body.  I  have  learned 
that  at  times  a  realistic  compromise  is 
the  only  an.-^wer.  It  t)ecanie  clear  that 
for  various  reasons  a  majority  of  this 
body  is  reluct^mt  to  authorize  a  more 
general  application  of  what  is  called  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  loan,  although 
for  many  families  the  5200  ra>h  payment 
is  certainly  a  .substantial  dowiipayment 
in  their  minds  For  this  reason.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  I  stated  yesterday.  I  am 
now  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  strike  section  101  which 
I  hope  will  reconcile  the  differences  and 
objections  on  this  controversial  subject. 

My  amendment.  Mr  Chairman,  is  a 
redraft  of  .section  101  It  incorporates 
most  of  the  present  section  101  and 
makes  only  the  following  changes: 

Fust.  It  limit-s  .section  221  financing  to 
single-family  dwellings  I  have  always 
had  reservations  about  the  desirability 
of  permitting  this  liberal  form  of  financ- 
ing to  be  u.sed  by  a  single  person  buying 
a  2-.  3-.  or  4-family  unit.  and.  accord- 
ingly, mv  amendment  confines  the  .sales 
housint;  provision  of  section  221  to  sin- 
gle-family homes. 

Second,  my  amendment  reduces  the 
p«^rmissible  maturity  from  40  to  35  years. 
The  35 -year  term  will  not  p>ermit  as 
substantial  a  reduction  in  monthly  fi- 
nancing charges  as  a  40 -year  loan,  but 
it  will  still  offer  lower  payments  than 
the  present  30-year  maximum. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  require 
the  same  downpayment  factor  as  is 
prescribed  for  the  ret;ular  FHA  section 
203  sales  housing  program.  In  other 
words,  each  family  would  have  to  pay  a 
minimum  of  3  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  home.  However,  to  give 
some  measure  of  preference  to  moderate 
income  families  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  3-percent  payment  to  cover 
closing  costs.  In  other  words  3  percent 
of  the  price  would  l)e  the  total  cash 
payment    required.      Under    section    203 


part  of  the  closing  costs  have  to  be  paid 
in  ca&li  as  well. 

I  should  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  restrictive  amendments  will 
apply  only  to  the  new  eligible  groups 
under  .section  221  and  will  not  affect 
tile  existing  financing  terms  available 
to  displaced  families  for  single-family 
homes;  Forty  years  with  a  $200  ca.sh 
payment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  these 
three  amendments  to  section  101  should 
remove  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  features 
which  so  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  apparently  found  objectionable. 
With  these  amendments  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  ma.ionty  of  this  body  rejecting 
section  101  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  that 
with  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  all 
of  the  furor  and  controversy  over  this 
provision  will  be  laid  to  rest 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

M:  JENSEN.  Does  the  committee 
bill  provide  that  a  borrower  of  money  to 
build  a  home  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  must  live  in  the  home? 

Mr    RAINS      Yes 

It  has  always  been  m  the  basic  FHA 
law  and  is  required  by  FHA  regulations 
that  it  must  be  his  residence. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Can  this  borrower  sell 
that  home  at  his  own  discretion  at  any 
time^ 

Mr  RAINS  Why.  that  has  always 
been  the  law.  This  is  a  straight  FHA 
program  You  certainly  cannot  say  he 
could  not  sell  his  house. 

Mr  JENSEN  Then  he  can  borrow- 
to  build  another  home'' 

Mr.  RAINS.  Certainly.  He  does  not 
borrow  it  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Of  course,  that  would 
create  speculation  in  homebuilding 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  never  heard  hat 
before. 

Mr  JENSEN      By  a  borrower. 

Mr  RAINS  I  never  heard  that  aigu- 
meiit  advanced 

Mr  JENSEN.  Certainly.  I  was  in 
the  lumber  business  for  24  years,  and  I 
know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  restrict  FHA  loans  and  say  you 
can  only  have  one  of  these  loans!'  If 
you  did.  you  would  strangle  the  home- 
building  industry  in  this  country  and  the 
lumber  business  also. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  would 
keep  a  borrower  from  being  a  speculator 
in  homes. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be   in   the  bill   at   all. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  it  has  been  generally 
agreed  by  .spokesmen  from  varying 
points  of  view  that  a  major  housing  need 
in  the  United  States  today  is  hou5ing 
for  moderate-income  or  middle-inccme 
families. 

Families  in  this  group,  whose  incomes 
are  too  high  to  qualify  them  for  puolic 
assistance  housing  and  too  low  to  en- 
able them  to  enter  the  open  market  for 
privately  constructed  housing  have  no- 
where to  turn.  We  feel  that  the  new 
housing  bill  goes  a  long  way  to  meet  the 


needs  of  these  families  with  the  si>ecial 
provisions  for  40-year  mortgages,  no 
downp>ayments.  and  lower  interest  rates. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  housing 
market  has  increasingly  become  a  selec- 
tive market.  It  is  no  longer  possible. 
as  it  once  was.  to  meet  a  vast  unfilled 
backlog  ol  demand  for  housing  by  sim- 
ply providing  ample  credit.  Credit  must 
he  u.sed  selectively  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  prn  ate  industry  to  meet 
the  unfulfilled  demands  of  moderate  in- 
come families. 

It  IS  here,  amonq  the  moderate-  and 
middle-income  families  that  ihe  largest 
unfulfilled  demand  for  housing  exists 

Wc  face  the  problem  of  determmmg 
the  limits  of  this  sector  of  the  American 
economy  Who  are  the  moderate  in- 
come? And  is  it  not  true  that  as  we 
move  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  we  find  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  group  by  occupation  and 
wage  levels  changes. 

VARL^TIONS  IN  CITY   WORKERS    BUDGETS 

As  the  following  ill'astrates.  the  cost 
of  the  family  budget  of  a  city  worker 
vanes  widely  from  ciiy  to  city.  To  pro- 
vide the  same  size  family  with  the  same 
modest  but  adequate  level  of  living  cost 
$5,370  in  Houston.  Tex.,  in  the  autumn 
of  1959  and  S6.567  in  Chicago.  Ill  San 
Francisco  is  $6,304,  Los  Angeles,  $6,285, 
Portland.  S6.222.  and  so  on. 

The  Depaitment  of  Labor  defines  a 
city  worker's  budget  as  follows: 

The  city  worker's  fan^Uy  budget  was  orig- 
inally developed  by  thp  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1946-47  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee.  It  relates  to  a 
family  of  4  persons,  consisting  of  an  em- 
ployed husband,  aged  38,  with  a  wife  not 
employed  outside  the  home  and  2  children, 
a  girl  aged  8  and  a  boy  aged  13  who  live  in 
a  rented  dwelling  in  a  large  cit\  or  :t5 
suburbs  It  was  designed  to  estimate  the 
dollar  amount  required  to  maintain  such  a 
family  at  a  level  of  adequate  living  accord- 
ing to  prevailing  standards  of  what  is  needed 
for  health.  efRclency.  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  participating  In  social  and 
community  activities — a  level  of  living  de- 
scribed as  modest  but  adequate 

The  modeet  but  adequate  level  of  ::v:r.c 
described  by  this  budget  standard  is  neither 
a  minimum  maintenance  nor  a  luxury  le^el. 
The  budget  does  not  show  how  an  average 
family  actually  spends  its  money:  neither 
does  it  show  how  a  family  should  spend  its 
money.  Rather.  It  Is  an  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  representative  list  of  goods 
and  services  considered  necessary  by  4-per- 
son  city  families  of  the  budget  type  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  adequ.tt*  living  according  to 
standards  prevailing  in  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  m  recent  years 

SAN     FRANCISCO     BAT      .'vREA 

In  the  bay  area  of  San  Francisco,  fig- 
ures are  available,  as  provided  by  the 
Heller  Comm.ittee  for  Research  m  Social 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, for  the  budget  for  a  salaried  worker 
and  wage  earner  family.  This  budget, 
which  is  a  more  appropriate  measure 
for  this  area,  shows  the  following: 

Heller  Bcdcets  for  Salafied  Worker  and 
Wage  Earner.  San  Francisco  Definitions 
and   Amovnts.    September   1960 

THE   Bt'DGET    DEFINED 

The  Heller  committee  budgets  are  an  at- 
t-empt  to  measure  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  commonly   accepted  standards  of   living 
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oi'  families  In  tKo  different  ncc.ipatlonal 
^oupe.  The  difficulty  In  defining  this  con- 
cept precisely,  so  tliat  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  included 
u-i  the  budgets,  has  been  pointed  out  many 
tunes.  There  Is,  however,  general  agreement 
that  the  budget  Items  should  be  deternuned 
by  conventional  and  social  as  well  as  by 
biological  needs.  The  Heller  committee  h.-i.s 
attempted  to  describe  the  "commonly  ac- 
cepted" standard  of  living  as  the  sum  of 
those  goods  and  services  that  public  opinion 
currently  recognizes  as  necessary  to  health 
and  rea-sonabiv  comfortable  living.  The 
teim  necessary"  as  used  here  Includes  far 
more  than  a  minimum  of  physical  needs. 
It  represents  what  men  commonly  expect  to 
en;oy.  what  "is  urgpntly  dpslred  and  striven 
for,  special  gratlricatlon  attending  substan- 
tial succe&s  and  substantial  failure  yielding 
bitter  frustration." 

Coat  of  hudget  for-  a  farnily  of  4. 
SeptembcT  i960 

Saliried    w->rker     homeowner $9,  816 

Wage   earner,   homeowner 6,892 

Wige  earner,   home  renter 6,48a 

HOU31NS    COSTS 

For  this  same  area  I  have  obtained 
some  very  significant  figures  on  hou5:ng 
costs  which  indicate  the  range  of  the 
middle-Income  famihes  whose  special 
hoiising  needs  this  bill  will,  in  part,  meet : 

first.  Public  housing:  The  maximum 
net  family  mcomes  for  a  family  of  four 
qualifying  for  public  hou.siniT  in  San 
Frs.ncisco  cannot  exceed  $4,200. 

Second.  Private  housing:  Private  hous- 
ing, for  sale  or  rent,  in  the  bay  area 
comes  on  the  market  ai  the  follow  mg  ap- 
proximate leveLs.  ta^  sale:  Under  FHA 
elieibility  standards,  the  net  family  in- 
come required  for  the  purcha.se  of  medi- 
um priced  dwellings  in  San  Franci.sco 
after  10  percent  down  and  a  25-year 
mortgage  at  6  percent  is  $3,500,  (b) 
rent:  Although  rental  data  is  le>s  ac- 
curate, the  lowe.st  rentals  announced  for 
apartments  to  be  built  in  San  Franci'^co 
redevelopment  areas  are  $165  per  month 
for  2  bedrooms,  and  $175  for  3  bedrooms. 
Ba^ed  on  FHA  e'.i.Tibility  .standards  a 
faor.ily  must  have  minimum  net  incumes 
of  $7,900  and  S8.500  annually  to  be 
eligible  for  such  housing. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  m  this  par- 
ticular area,  middle  and  moderate  in- 
come families  will  fall  withm  the  wide 
ranTe  of  $4,200  and  $8,500.  Any  family 
falLng  within  this  spread  must  of  neces- 
sity qualify  for  the  middle  and  moderate 
income  housing  to  be  provided  by  this 
bill.  Unless  the  qualifications  are  so 
drawn  to  encompass  both  ends  of  this 
group,  the  intent  of  Congress  will  surely 
be  fiTistrated. 

CONCLUSION 

I  ijelieve  that  we  are.  in  the  moderate 

income  housing  provisions  of  the  1961 
bill,  meeting  to  some  degree  the  need 
of  the  types  of  people  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about. 

It  is  esoential  that  the  middle-Income 
bracket  eligible  to  qualify  for  the  new 
program  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  pro- 
vide for  that  group  it  is  intended  to 
.serv(>.  The  irap  may  well  be  a  lot  broad- 
er than  now  believed. 

A  typical  example  is  the  nonprofit, 
co<>peracive  housing  project,  jointly 
.sponsored  by  the  International  Long- 
shor'?men's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
and    the    employer    group,    the    Pacific 


Maritime  Association,  This  cooperative 
project  is  proposed  to  build  three- 
.story,  garden-stvle  apartment.^  for  mod- 
erate incomes.  If  the  gap  between  pub- 
lic housing  and  private  is  not  carefully 
surveyed,  this  most  eligible-type  proj- 
ect may  be  jeopardized. 

I  hope  that  in  light  of  the  program 
that  Lhe  HHFA  will  carefully  consider  re- 
gional differences  and  the  extent  of  the 
gap  which  ejtists  for  the  middle-income 
family, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect an  inquiiT  to  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  R.uxsl  on  the  important 
point  relating  to  incomes  and  what  would 
be  regarded  as  a  'middle  income."  Some 
areas  are  designated  as  high-cost-of- 
living  areas  and  others  as  low-cost-of- 
living  areas.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  committee  and  else- 
where in  regard  to  this  subject  of  what 
constitutes  middle  income,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  some  clarification 
in  the  Record  as  it  relates  to  section  103 
of  the  bill  amending  section  221. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  think  that  it  varies  by 
sections,  as  the  gentleman  so  well  stated. 
But,  on  the  basis  generally  accepted,  it 
is  from  $4,000  to  $6,500  as  the  average 
of  the  so-called  modest  income. 

Mr.  CLEM  MIIXER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  where  evidence  may  be  pres- 
ent of  high  costs,  that  it  might  vary 
from  these  limit'? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  committee  bill  recog- 
nizes that  fact,  because  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
amount  of  the  two.  The  hou.«;e  could 
cost  up  to  $15,000  in  the  high-cost  area 
and  in  the  low-cost  area,  $11,000.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  In  a  study  of  the 
San  Francisco  region  we  learn  that  the 
median  worker's  income  was  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $6,500,  yet  private  housing  Is 
not  available  for  incomes  of  that  level. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  can  see  absolutely  no 
reason  as  to  why,  the  place  where  in- 
comes are  on  the  average  higher,  they 
could  not  participate,  because  there  is 
no  Government  participation  other  than 
in  the  instirauce. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman, 
may  I  first  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

In  the  amendment  that  is  now  before 
the  House  do  you  make  any  changes  in 
the  definition  or  figures  applying  to 
high-cost  areas?  May  I  ask  if  in  this 
amendment  before  the  House  there  is 
any  change  in  the  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  a  moderate-  or  low-in- 
come family? 

Mr.  RAINS.  None  whatever.  That 
language  is  the  same. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Then  the  changes, 
basically,  are  the  35-year  loan  at  3  per- 
cent, plus  the  closing  costs  as  down- 
payment:* 

Mr.  RAINS      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  And  the  amend- 
ment is  restricted  to  single-family  units? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Tlnat  is  correct.  It  does 
not  apply  to  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
family  units.  That  is  the  amendment 
exactly. 

Mr.  DERWINSm  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment.    How- 


ever, In  supporting  this  amendment  and 
one  other  substantially  good  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  '  Mr 
RArNSl  will  offer  at  another  point  in  the 
bill,  we  .«hould  not  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  we  have  perfected  the  bill  and 
produced  a  good  bill  from  what  was  pre- 
viously a  bad  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the  reason  we  have  this  con- 
structive amendment  is  because  the  por- 
tion of  the  biU  as  written  aroused  so 
much  opposition  that  it  could  not  be 
defended. 

At  another  point,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
we  are  to  be  offered  another  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son— the  bill  in  that  portion  has  drawn 
too  much  heat.  But  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  fact  that  we  have  basi- 
cally an  extremely  costly,  cumbersome, 
questionable,  unworkable  bill  that  might 
best  be  described  as  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity and  later  will  be  described  to  you 
as  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  the  years 
to  come  when  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  approached  by  our  constitu- 
ents complaining  about  the  administra- 
tive interpretation  of  this  housing  bill, 
the  only  answer  we  could  give  Is  to  throw 
up  our  hands  and  say  we  will  not  be  able 
to  adjust  problems  with  the  new  hous- 
ing bill  in  Congress  until  1965.  For  the 
next  4  years  you  are  going  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  administration  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats adminLstratlng  this  program. 
Therefore,  despite  this  sound  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
submitted  to  you,  basically  this  is  an 
unsound  bill  nud  all  we  are  doing  is  tak- 
ing a  little  bit  of  bad  from  a  completely 
impractical,  un-sound  proposal.  Even 
though  I  rise  to  support  this  amendment 
I  remind  you  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  the  best  interest  of  good,  solid, 
substantial  housing  development  across 
the  country,  we  should  still  defeat  this 
bill  and  accept  the  McDonough  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  in  the  form 
of  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  then  we 
will  still  write  a  good  housing  bill  here 
today. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by   Mr.    Hicstand    of 

California,  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Rains  of  Alabama,  fur  the  pending 
amendment  to  H.R,  6028: 

In  paragraph  ( 10)  of  the  proposed  section 
101(a)  (appearing  on  page  8  of  the  substi- 
tute) ,  strike  out  "35  years  from  such  date  In 
any  other  case"  and  Insert  "30  years  from 
such  date  in  any  other  case." 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  ex- 
plains itself.  It  is  introduced  to  pre- 
serve the  veterans'  preference  thinking 
in  this  whole  bill. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency the  proposition  first  came  up  for 
a  no-downpayment  provision.  There 
was  violent  objection,  because  that  would 
run  into  competition  with  veterans' 
loans. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  make  sense  to 
make  this  change.  The  very  eloquent 
gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Rains  1. 
with  his  amendment,  would  improve  the 
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bill;  if  his  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
is  no  doubt  il  will  iir prove  the  bill  I 
do  think,  iiowever.  my  amendment 
would  improve  it  furtier.  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  improve  the 
bill.  I  thmk  the  amendment  is  a  very 
.simple  one  ea.Mly  und«  r.stood,  and  I  ask 
a  favorable  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  MULTER.  All  ilie  gentleman's 
.-unendment  does  is  to  change  the  35- 
year  provision  as  contained  in  the  Rains 
amendment  to  30  years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     TTiat  is  correct. 

Mr  MULTER.  Actually,  it  does  not 
touch  any  of  the  veterans'  preferences? 

Mr  HIESTAND.  No.  but  it  would 
make  it  more  parallel  v  ith  the  veterans' 
preferences 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  really  seeking  to  do  is  to  modify  the 
35-year  mortgage  plan  under  the  Rains 
amendment  to  30  years. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeree!  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr  Hiesta.ndI  to 
the  amendment  offeree  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr   Rains  1. 

TTie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr  Halleck> 
there  were— ayes  122,  nc^es  133. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  telUrs  Mr  McDon- 
oucH  and  Mr   Rains 

The  Committee  apa.n  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  156.  noes  171. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRM,'\N  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  .Alabama 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McDONOUCiH  M:  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  fol'ows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McDonouch: 
On  page  60,  llne«  7  through  9.  strllce  out  "a 
public  body  or  agency  other  than  a  public 
housing  agency  " 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Cha.rman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  :he  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  w"  have  already 
passed  the  section.  This  is  part  of 
Utle  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tliat  section  has 
been  stricken,  and  an  amendment  would 
be  out  of  order. 

The  amendment  was  offered  to  a  sec- 
tion which  was  stricken  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  which  has  nov.-  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee  Tie  amendment. 
therefore,  is  out  of  order 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  action  just 
taken  by  the  Committ.<'e  was  on  an 
amendment  to  the  itmenlm^'nt 

The  CHAIRMAN  Section  101  m  its 
entirety  was  stricken  and  new  language 
adopted.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia offers  an  amendmei.t  to  language 
appearing  on  page  60  of  the  printed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  whicli  is  no  longer  the 
language  of  the  bill. 


Mr  Mcdonough  Does  the  lan- 
Luage  which  was  in.serted  as  the  re.sult 
of  Uie  amendment  include  the  lanpuage 
that  was  previously  in  the  bill  in  refer- 
ence to  public  bodies? 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  is  not  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  Chair.  The 
Chair  does  not  know 

Mr  Mcdonough  n  the  chair 
please,  if  it  is.  I  thmk  my  amendment 
would  be  in  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  an  amendment  offered  to  insert 
language  wb.ich  has  now  been  chant;ed 
is  out  of  order  If  the  gentleman  has 
an  amendment  to  offer  t-o  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,   that  also  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  HALLECK  llie  substantive  ef- 
fect, as  I  understand,  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  .Alabama 
IMr  Rains),  uas  to  reduce  the  40  years 
to  35  years  and  provide  for  a  downpay- 
ment,  and  then  to  reduce  to  a  single 
unit  from  four  units.  Did  it  ^-o  beyond 
that  and  restate  all  the  rest  of  title  I  in 
.such  fashion  as  that  now  any  further 
amendment  to  title  I  is  precluded'^  I 
must  say  if  that  is  the  result  it  is  s<ime- 
thing  of  a  ."^hock  to  tho^e  of  us  \k  ho 
had  other  amendments  to  ofier 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  regrets 
that  it  comf'.'~  a--  a  .'^liock  The  ^'^ntle- 
man  from  Alabama  moved  to  substitute 
the  entire  language  m  section  101.  and 
the  House  has  now  done  just  that  so 
amendments  thereto  are  out  of  order. 
Mr  MrPONorOH  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  u ill 
state  it 

Mr  Mcdonough  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   was  to  amend   section   101   of 

the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  f;enLleman 
from  Alabama  oflered  an  amendment 
to  .section  101  of  the  bill,  that  struck 
out  all  of  .section  101  and  inserted  new 
language  winch  has  now  be-en  adopted 
by  the  Commutes 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  If  we  have  adopted 
a  complete  substitute  are  not  amend- 
ments in  order  to  any  language  in  the 
substitute' 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Not  at  this  time. 
They  were  m  order  when  the  gentle- 
man from  California  offered  his  amend- 
ment reducine  the  time  from  35  years 
to  30  '-ears  but  there  were  no  further 
amendments  Tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
now  been  adopted 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'-' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr    LINDSAY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Chair  saw  fit  to  rule  out 
of  order  further  amendments  to  section 


101.  1  had  sent  to  the  desk  my  amend- 
ment to  section  101  la*.  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  ad- 
ministrations 40-year,  no-downpa:nient 
mortgage  provision.  In  my  judgment  it 
was  a  far  preferable  proposal  for  sup- 
plying middle-income  housing  to  our 
great  urban  and  suburban  centers. 

Possibly  I  would  be  free  at  a  later 
time  during  this  debate  to  offer  this 
amendment  as  an  addition  to  the  entire 
bill.  I  shall  not  do  so.  however,  as  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  title  I.  as 
amended,  remains  in  the  bill,  I  thmk 
that  title  I,  as  amended,  or  my  propo.sal 
IS  necessary,  I  prefer  my  proposal  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  we  can  have 
both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
feels  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  very  positive  role  to  play  in  the  field  of 
housing — particularly  as  the  subject  af- 
fects the  exploding  metropolis.  Lei  us 
remember  that  TO  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation live  in  the  great  urban  and  sub- 
u.rban  centers  of  our  coimtry.  This  is  a 
mobile  population,  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  important  role.  I  agree  that  the  in- 
vestment that  we  make  in  our  cities  in 
terms  of  their  planned  growth — the 
elimination  of  bliglit.  the  building  of 
l-i0U5,ing  that  people  can  reasonably  af- 
ford, the  promotion  of  parks  and  play- 
ground.s — is  an  investment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  .Americans,  whether  or  not  they 
live  m  cities. 

The  great  need  for  middle-income 
housing  is  in  the  urban  and  suburban 
centers  of  the  United  States  Federal 
legislation  should  be  pinpointed  to  need. 
My  proposal,  which  I  had  planned  to 
offer  as  a  substitute,  would  have  met  this 
specific  need  It  is  a  program  that  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  work.  It  has 
been  proven.  A  w  eek  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  describing 
the  propo.sal.  and  in  yesterday's  Record 
I  ln.serted  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposal.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber who  may  be  interested  to  read  the 
Record  on  this  subject  on  pages  10867  to 
10876.  for  I  shall  press  fo'-  the  program 
in  the  future. 

The  amendment  would  have  created  a 
Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration which  would  make  loans  se- 
cured by  housing  projects  for  moderate- 
income  families  or  for  elderly  persons. 
The  Corporation  would  be  started  with  a 
$100  million  stock  subscription  by  the 
Treasury  and  would  obtain  its  funds  by 
borrowing  in  the  privat-e  market. 

The  loans  would  be  made  for  periods 
of  up  to  50  years  at  mtei'est  rates  equh  a- 
lent  t-o  the  rates  at  which  tax-exempt 
Treasun-  bonds  are  .sold,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  percent  Tlie.se  loans  could  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  development  cost, 
and  the  Corporation  would  charge  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  money  to  the  Corporation. 

Borrowers  would  be  limited  to  a  return 
of  6  percent,  and  rents  and  carrying 
charges  would  be  regulated  to  insure  the 
production  of  housing  to  rent  at  levels 
within  the  means  of  elderly  persons  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Families  of  moderate  income  are  de- 
fined to  mean  families,  or  individuals. 
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whose  incomes  preclude  them  from  pur- 
chajdn?  or  rertting  conventionally  ft- 
nanced  new  housing  with  total  mcwithly 
hoiLrtng  expenditures  of  20  percent  of 
their  normal  stable  income,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Elderly  persons  are  defined  to  mean  a 
person  60  years  of  age  or  over,  or  a  fam- 
ily. She  head  of  which  or  his  spouse  ..s 
60  years  of  age  or  over 

Yfsterday  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr 
MuLTER]  made  the  honest  statemen'; 
that  the  administration's  proposal  for 
moderate-income  families  is  "experi- 
men:al,'"  and,  to  use  his  words. 

"If  it  doesn't  work  we  will  backtrack 
and  find  a  new  way."  The  proposal  that 
I  would  have  offered  by  an  amendment. 
had  It  been  in  order,  is  not  experimental. 
It  hiis  been  proven.  It  is  modeled  on  a 
program  developed  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  called  the  Mitchell-Lama 
program,  under  which  there  have  been 
financed  some  30,000  housing  units  and 

P  approximately    $450    million    has    been 

I  raised  precisely  in  the  fashion  described 

in  my  amendment.  This  has  resulted  in 
cooperative  apartments,  for  example. 
under  which  there  is  individual  owner- 
ship. There  is  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
posal, beginning  with  unitary  sportsor- 
ship,  could  not  be  made  to  work  in  terms 
of  iJidividual  homes  in  the  suburban 
areas.  However,  the  difference  in  prac- 
tical effect  is  that  there  is  mutuality  of 
risk  under  my  proposal.  Under  the  40- 
year  program  of  the  administration, 
each  project  would  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
whlcli  weakens  the  entire  picture. 

The  middle-income  family  is.  in  a 
sense,  the  backbone  of  any  community. 
We  have  recognized  that  New  York, 
following  a  pattern  common  to  many 
American  cities,  has  lost  more  than 
900,000  middle-income  families  during 
the  past  decade.  Of  course,  a  like  num- 
ber came  into  Llie  city,  but  their  income 
level  was  much  lower.  This  significant 
change  bears  heavily  upcn  the  citys 
need  to  provide  special  services  and  fa- 
cilities, and  of  course  affects  our  gen- 
eral economy.  It  Is  commonly  stated 
that  New  York  is  becoming  a  city  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  While  this 
is  only  partially  true,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure 
that  the  middle-income  resident  is  not 
taken  for  granted  at  a  time  when  con- 
struction costs  and  a  tight  housing  mar- 
ket iiave  placed  him  in  a  vice  which  we 
can  luid  must  remove. 

The  proposal  which  I  sponsor  and 
whica  I  would  prefer  to  title  I  would 
make  available,  on  a  national  scale,  and 
for  the  first  time.  Federal  support  for 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  New  York 
State'  and  New  York  City  have  proved  to 
be  successful.  On  tiie  basis  of  the  num- 
bers of  units  completed  and  platmed  in 
New  York  it  is  evident  tiiat  there  has 
been  little  difficulty  in  developing  the 
kind  of  responsible  and  enthusiastic  pri- 
vate sponsorship  for  the  kind  of  mod- 
erate-rental and  cooperative  housing 
that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

New  York  City  is  not  atypical  A  fed- 
erally backed  program  alone  thesf  hnes 
would  bring  new  housing  hope  to  Amer- 
ica's forgotten  majority — its  middle-in- 


comf  families.  Oi  r  cities  need  to  retain 
their  middle-Income  families.  This  pro- 
p)osaI  would  have  given  them  the  tiest 
hope. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  Ri  ms  bill — the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  have  lust  talked  at  length 
about  one  of  theia — my  preference  for 
the  creation  of  a  I'Yderal  Limited  E*rofit 
Mortgage  Corporation  over  tlie  35-year 
mortgage  provision.  However,  the  defi- 
cienci^^s  with  tlie  .'•ub.stitute  bill  are  even 
greater  In  my  ji  dgment.  a  single  year 
does  not  permit  g')od  planning.  I  have 
talked  with  respon.'^ible  hou.=;ir^.g  people 
m  my  district — net.  incidentally,  of  this 
administration  or  mdf'^^d  of  the  admin- 
i.strations  party-  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  urban  renewal  cannot  be  intelli- 
ger.tly  planned  or  programed  on  a  year- 
to-vpar  basis. 

Second.  There  must  be  some  provLsion 
for  public  housing  In  my  view.  100,000 
new  units  a.s  contained  in  the  adminis- 
trations  bill  is  too  high.  But  there 
clearly  is  need  for  a  new  authorization 
to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  50,000. 
I  would  .settle  for  25.000.  But  I  cannot 
settle  for  nothing 

Third  I  would  have  hoped  that  my 
proposal  for  a  F"?deral  Limited  Profit 
Mortgage  Corporation  would  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  sub.stitute  bill. 
This  offers  a  productive,  effective  pro- 
gram for  one  that  is  less  effective.  The 
substitute  in  this  :i!ea  would  not  fill  the 
gap. 

For  these  reason.^,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mu.'^t  sutiport  tlie  committee  bill  over 
the  .substitute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr.  chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  i.s  get- 
ting into  what  I  expected,  a  total  state 
of  frustration  and  confusion,  and  I  mean 
that  on  the  other  .Mde  of  the  ai.sle  as  well 
as  on  our  side  of  tie  aisle. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  has 
to  do  with  the  el  mination  of  a  public 
body  as  a  public  renting  authority.  It 
has  nothin:,'  to  dc  with  the  40-year  or 
35-year,  no-downpayment  proposition. 
If  the  amriidment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  presented  to  the  House 
did  have  to  do  with  the  elimination  of 
a  public  body  or  permitting  a  public 
body  to  control  r^'nts  on  Government- 
owned  units,  it  WES  not  thorou.ghly  un- 
derstood insofar  a;;  its  passage  was  con- 
cerned, because  there  was  no  reference 
to  a  public  body  controlling  rental  units 
of  a  .subsidized  rental  house.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about  here. 

As  a  matter  of  :"act,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  amended  that  section  of 
the  bill  with  the  consent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  to  remove  public 
housing  authoritie:-;  as  an  agency  to  con- 
trol these  low-rert  subsidized  housing 
units  provided  in  the  bill.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  $750  million  of  FNMA  money 
ir,  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing 
these  mortgages.  I  want  to  say  we  should 
not  permit  other  public  bodies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Public  Housing  Authority  to 
become  the  mortga;?ors  on  these  kinds  of 
unit.^  b<»cause  you  are  setting  up  a  Gov- 
ernment-controlled rental  authority  in 
every  city  of  the  Nation  if  you  do  it. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  am  dusturbed  that 
my  amendment  has  been  ruled  out  of 
order,  becau.se  there  was  no  reference 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  that 
section  of  the  bill  that  it  liad  to  do  %  ith 
public  bodies  having  control  of  subsi- 
dized units. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  has 
already  ruled  on  the   point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  I  was  rather  shocked 
at  the  situation,  but  maybe  no  one 
should  be  taken  by  surprise  here  today. 
This  is  a  bill  reported  by  a  committee. 
The  normal  procedure  would  have  been 
for  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  offer 
the  amendment  having  specific  language 
that  dealt  with  the  change.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  now — I  was  not  conscious 
of  it  and  I  doubt  If  anyone  on  our  side 
was — he  rewrote  the  whole  section  with 
the  changes  that  were  involved  in  the 
amendment  that  he  really  wanted  to  ac- 
complish. After  that  amendment  was 
adopted  all  other  amendments  are  shut 
off. 

It   is  according  to  the  Rules  of  the 

House,  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  the  Ch&irman  has  so  ruled 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  under  the  procedure  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order.  TTie  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  go  to  the 
consideration  of  title  II  and  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  When  the  time 
comes  we  will  work  out  something  in  the 
way  of  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  fact  my 
amendment  has  been  held  not  in  order 
is  not  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House 
not  to  consider  an  amendment  of  this 
kind.  The  committee  Itself  amended 
this  section  of  the  bill  removing  public 
housing  bodies. 

I  propose  further  that  public  bodies 
be  removed  as  mortgagors  and  that,  as 
I  say,  was  not  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  here  are  the  exact 
words.  I  said:  "My  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  redraft  of  section  101. 
It  incorporates  most  of  the  present  sec- 
tion 101  and  makes  only  the  following 
changes." 

Mr.  Mcdonough,    ah  right,    what 

are  the  following  changes? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  3 -percent  downpay- 
ment  and  the  others. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  But  you  did  not 
refer  to  the  other  section. 

Mr.  RAINS,  Of  course  not.  I  was  not 
amending  that  section.  I  was  incorpo- 
rating It  because  it  was  part  of  the  whole 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
just  ruled  that  all  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 101  are  out  of  order. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  No  point  of  order 
has  been  raised  against  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
raised  the  point  and  tlie  amendment  is 
out  of  order 

The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TiTLi:  n— HOT'siNG  rtiR   pi  irRi  y  persoks  and 

LOW   iNcoMr  r^MiiiEs 

Housing  for  thr  elderly 

Direct  Loans 

Sec     201.    (a)    Section  202  of   the  Housing 

Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by  — 

(1)  inaertlng  In  subnectlon  (a)(1)  after 
the  words  "private  nonprofit  corporations" 
the  following:    "or  consumer   cooperatives": 

(2)  striking   out  In   su oeectlon ( a )  ( 2 )    the 
words  "for  the  provision  of  rental  housing" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  the  following 
"or  to  any  consumer  coopei-ative  for  the  pro- 
vision of  rental  or  cotjp>eiatlve  housing"; 

(3)  striking  out  In  subsection  (aM2» 
"unless  the  corporation"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "unless  the  iippUcant": 

(4 1  striking  out  In  sulwectlon  (a)(3)  "A 
loan  to  a  corporation  under  this  section" 
and  Inaertaig  In  lieu  thereof  "A  loan  under 
this  section",  and 

(5)  striking  out  in  sub-sectlon  (c)(3) 
"corporation  undertaking"  .and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "corporatloti  or  consumer  co- 
operative undertaking". 

( b )  Section  202  ( a  i  ( 3 )  of  such  Act  Ls 
amended  by  striking  oui  98  per  centum 
of. 

(C)  SecUon  202(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,(X)0.000",  and 
by   striking  out   the  second  sentence. 

(d)  Section  202(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixty-two  years  of 
age  or  over"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sixty  years  of  age  or 
over". 

(e)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
prevent  a  corporation  or  consumer  coopera- 
tive from  obtaining  a  loar  under  this  section 
for  the  provision  of  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  families  and  elderly 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
corporation  or  cooperative  has  theretofore 
obtained  a  commitment  from  the  Federal 
Houalng  Administration  fjr  mortgage  insur- 
ance under  section  231  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  th*  housing  involved. 
If  ( 1  )  such  crirf>oratlon  or  coop>erntive  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  loan  under  this 
section,  (2)  such  commitment  was  obtained 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961.  and  (3)  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  financing  of  such  hous- 
ing through  a  loan  under  this  section  rather 
than  through  mortgage  Insurance  under 
such  section  231  is  neceMary  or  desirable  In 
order  to  avoid  h.ird.shlp  for  the  elderly  fam- 
ilies and  elderly  persons  who  are  the  pro- 
spective  tenants  of   such   housing." 

Low-rent  public  housing 

Eligibility  Requirement  for  Disabled 
Persons 

Sec  202  Section  2  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "has  attained  the  age  of  fifty 
and  "  in  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
paragraph   (2). 

Additional  Subsidy  for  Elderly  Tenants 

S»c  203.  Section  10(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1637  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  pro%iso  before  the 
p>erlixt  at  the  end  of  t;ie  third  sentence 
thereof:  ":  ProvuU^d,  TTiat  the  Authority 
may.  In  addition  to  the  payments  guaran- 
teed under  the  contract,  pay  not  to  exceed 
fl20  per  annum  per  dwelling  unit  occupied 
by   an   elderlv    famllv  on    the   last  day  of   the 


project  fiscal  year  where  such  amount,  in 
the  determination  of  the  Authority,  was 
neces&jin,-  lo  enable  tlie  public  housing 
agency  to  lease  the  dwelling  unit  to  tiie 
elderly  family  at  a  rental  It  couid  afford  and 
to  operate  the  project  on  a  solvent  basis". 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  6028)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  m(xlerate  and  low  income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


COMMITTEE    TO    ESCORT    HIS    EX- 
CELLENCY HAYATO  IKEDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  committee 
to  escort  our  distinguished  guest,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  into  the  House: 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Albert;  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Morgan;  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  H.\lleck;  the  gentleman 
from  niinots.  Mr.  Chipekfield;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Arends. 

The  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  >  at  3  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.i,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess  the  following  oc- 
curred : 

His  Excellency  Hayato  Ikeda,  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  3  o'clock 
and  22  minutes  p  m  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  was  escorted  to  the  Speak- 
ers  rostrum  by  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CcrmackI.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  the  great  pleas- 
ure, the  high  privilege,  and  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  presenting  to  you  His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan, 
whom  we  are  so  glad  to  welcome  here  to- 
day. Mr.  Prime  Minister.  <  Applause, 
the  Members  rising.  > 

•The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
addressed  the  House  in  Japanese  A 
translation  of  his  sF>eech  follows:  > 

The  Prhwe  Minister  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  is  with  a  profound  sense 
of  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  come  today 
to  this  great  seat  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  receive  your  warm  welcome  and 
lo  address  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
Govtrmncnt  and  people  ol  Japan. 

These  are  extraordinary  times  in 
which  we  live — times  which  demand  ex- 
traordinary exertions  by  all  freemen. 
The  tensions  of  the  cold  war  may  vis-c 
or  fall  but  the  basic  conflict  eoes  on 
Whatever  may  be  the  climate  today  cr 
the  climate  tomorrow    there  can  be  no 


change  in  our  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace  with  justice  and  free- 
dom,   i  Applause  ] 

Now  m  this  unstable  restless  world. 
what  is  Japan  dom.s?  What  can  she  do 
in  the  free  world's  endeavors  for  peace? 
The  ideal  of  Japan  is  to  build  a  strong 
and  stable  nation  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  Respect  for  free- 
dom and  the  basic  human  rights,  and 
for  the  dignity  of  man  has  been  deeply 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
people.  It  may  be  a  long  road  that  we 
in  Japan  must  yet  travel  before  we  learn 
truly  to  live  up  to  these  principles,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  we  ai'e  on  the 
march.    I  Applause! 

From  the  destruction  and  privation  of 
war.  the  people  of  Japan — industrious, 
enterprising  and  inspired  by  timely 
American  help — have  rebuilt  a  new  and 
vigorous  economy.  In  the  last  10  years 
we  have  maintained,  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  an  economic  growth  rate 
rivaled  by  no  other  country  in  our  world 
We  now  propose  to  double  our  gross  na- 
tional product  m  10  years  or  even  less 
and  thereby  raise  our  living  standards 
by  maintaining  an  average  annual  rate 
of  growth  of  7.2  percent.  This  program 
is  well  within  oui"  capabilities  and  I  am 
fully  confident  that  we  will  achieve  our 
goal. 

We  are  making  these  efforts  not  only 
to  build  a  free  and  healthy  society  but  to 
increase  our  capacity  to  play  a  more  r>osi- 
tive  and  purposeful  role  in  the  interna- 
tional community  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  larger  task  of  insuring  world  peace 
and  human  progress.     [Applause.] 

Since  the  war.  a  number  of  Japanese 
political  leaders,  including  myself,  have 
come  to  this  country  to  ask  for  htlp  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  nation's  econ- 
omy. I  want  to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  profound  thariks 
for  the  aid  we  have  received  This  time. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  and  perhaps  you  are 
plad  to  know.  I  have  not  come  to  ask 
for  aid.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  with 
confidence  that  with  the  growth  of  our 
economy  Japan  at  last  has  leached  a 
stage  where  she  can  contribute,  even 
though  modestly,  to  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  free  world  to  help  hasten  social  and 
economic  development  and  raise  livinp 
standards  in  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions which  hold  the  key  to  world  peace 
and  stability.     1  Applause  1 

I  have  had  a  series  of  friendly  talks 
with  President  Kennedy  and  other  lead- 
ers of  your  Government,  and  I  believe 
that  by  these  talks  we  have  been  able  to 
deepen  our  mutual  understanding  and 
to  strengthen  our  partnership. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  people  of  America 
my  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  preat  democracy.  I  also  wish  to 
pay  my  high  respect.-:  to  President  Ken- 
nedy for  his  devoted  efforts  for  peace 
under  justice  and  freedom,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  in  the.<:e  efforts  we  will  im- 
sparingly  cooperate  I  Applause,  the 
Members  rising  I 

At  3  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p  m..  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  his  party 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 
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AFTER    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  McCormack'  at  3  o'clock 
and  50  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THK 
SENATE 

A  further  me.ssa^e  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
Without  amendment  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R.  3283  \x\  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Port  Vancouver 
National  Monument.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  5475  An  act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5760  An  ijct  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluflf  National  Monument,  Nebr., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5765  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkways, 

H  R.  6422  .An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  7446  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates:  and 

H  J  Res  384  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca of  the  .Agreement  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  di.sposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  U  S.  Government."  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  61-10. 


FEDER.A.L-AID     HIGHW.AY     .ACT     OF 
1961— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  ^HR. 
6713'  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal -aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 
Mr.  RAINS.    Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6028)  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate-  and 
low-income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6028,  with 
Mr.  Boccs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  '.he  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  ending  on  line  2,  page  95. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
con.'^idered  as  read  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr   TABER     I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

DWELLING    UNtT    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  204  (a)  Section  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The 
Authority  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  aggregating 
not  more  than  $336,000,000  per  annum,  but 
any  such  contracts  for  additional  units  for 
any  one  State  s'lall  not.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  t>e 
entered  Into  for  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  not  already  guar- 
anteed under  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions on  such  date:  Provided.  That  no  such 
new  contract  for  additional  unlt3  shall  be 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  except  with  respect 
to  low-rent  housing  for  a  locality  respecting 
which  the  Administrator  has  made  the  de- 
termination and  certification  relating  to  a 
workable  program  as  prescribed  In  section 
101(C)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
Authority  shall  enter  into  only  such  new 
contracts  for  preliminary  loans  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  which  contracts  for  annual  contributions 
may  be  entered  into.  " 

(b)  Section  lOd)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed: 
and  section  15(10)  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  10(1)  and  transferred  (as  so 
redesignated)  to  the  place  heretofore  occu- 
pied by  the  section  so  repealed. 

(c)  Section  21(d)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herlong:  On 
page  95.  strike  out  all  of  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down   through  page  96,   line  5. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  you  know,  eliminates 
from  this  bill  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  more  public  housing  units. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
how  many  are  actually  authorized  in 
this  bill.  In  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  they  said  75,000  to  80,000  The 
green  sheet  prepared  by  the  committee 
in  explanation  of  this  bill  says  100,000 
units.  On  page  118  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings the  House  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 


ministrator said  115,615.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  makes  any  particular  difference 
which  figure  is  correct,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  significance  that  even  the  propo- 
nents cannot  agree  as  to  what  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  facts  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have. 
There  are  470,000  pubhc  housing  units 
now  under  actual  management.  There 
is  authorization  now  on  the  books  for 
127,000  more  that  are  not  affected  by 
this  amendment  or  this  bill.  These  are 
in  the  pipeline  and  will  be  available  for 
occupancy  by  low-income  families  in  the 
next  few  years,  regardless  of  whether 
this  bill  is  passed  or  not.  Public  hous- 
ing today  Ls  costing  an  admitted  Federal 
subsidy  of  $160  million  a  year.  Tliese 
additional,  already  authorized  and  in- 
the-pipeline  units,  will  increase  this  sub- 
sidy to  over  $257  million  a  year.  This 
subsidy  continues  for  40  years.  If  the 
present  provision  for  additional  public 
housing  is  passed  it  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $78  million  a  year  for  40  years, 
or  a  total  of  $3  1  billion. 

Now  if  something  is  really  necessary, 
we  in  America  take  the  position  that  we 
don't  care  what  it  costs — we  will  get  it — 
but  does  public  housing  at  this  time  come 
under  the  head  of  what  is  really  neces- 
sary? I  hope  you  will  all  bear  in  mind 
when  you  vote  on  this  amendment  and 
on  this  bill  that  on  next  Monday  you  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $298  billion  This  debt 
ceiling  bill  passed  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  few  days  ago  and 
frankly  just  about  the  only  question  in 
connection  with  it  in  the  committee  was: 
Is  it  big  enough?  Is  it  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  these  spending  programs 
that  are  really  not  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture with  which  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted during  the  rest  of  this  session? 
I  subnxit  that,  even  if  you  favor  public 
housing,  there  is  ample  public  hous- 
ing already  authorized  prior  to  this  bill 
so  that  it  is  not  a  must  at  this  particular 
time  even  to  those  who  are  fearful  of 
what  might  happen  to  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Further,  my  information  is 
that  even  some  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  public  housing  in  the  past  have 
come  to  realize  that  what  they  expected 
this  program  to  do  it  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Charles  Abrams,  of  MIT.  a  for- 
mer State  housing  official  and  United 
Nations  advLser  on  housing,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Morton  Schussheim.  of  the 
New  York  State  Rent  Commi-ssion,  pre- 
pared a  report  from  which  quotations 
were  made  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  Abrams  con- 
tended that  public  housing,  in  which 
rents  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  the  answer  to  better 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families. 

On  page  215  of  the  printed  hearings 
there  are  quotations  from  Mr.  Joe  Mc- 
Murray.  chainnan  of  President  Ken- 
nedys task  force  on  housing.  In  a  spe- 
cial report  to  the  homebuilders  last 
January  Mr.  McMurray  said,  and  I 
quote: 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  this  pro- 
gram, begun  In  depression  years  of  the 
1930s,  no  longer  offers  an  adequate  solution 
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In  n<*w  of  rhanfrd  eronomlc  conditions  and 
the  dyn»nalc  changes  ta^Jng  place  In  our 
clUes. 

Suhsequently  he  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram as  "an  inadequate,  moribund  pub- 
lic hou.'^ing  program,  largely  tailored  to 
the  needs  and  standards  of  a  past  era. 
and  some  mcldent-al  benefits  for  special 
groups  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  words  of 
the  Presidents  task  force  chairman, 
they  are  not  my  words.  I  quote  him 
further: 

Here  It  need  only  be  said  that  there  Is  al- 
most unanimous  agreement  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  doing  the  Job  which  It  set  out 
to  do  In  1937  Significantly,  this  view  Is 
shared  by  the  dedicated  and  able  men  who 
pioneered  the  program  and  supported  It 
UiroMgh  Its  turbulent  history. 

Of  course  the  chairman  of  this  ta.sk 
force  went  ahead  and  recommended  a 
limited  extension  of  the  program  which 
he  described  as  moribund,  or  on  its  last 
legs  Why  he  recommended  this.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr  Chairman,  here  we  have  an  ex- 
ample whrre  we  have  been  pivinp  the 
patient  a  very  expensive  treatment 
through  the  years,  and  he  is,  according 
to  the  doctors,  near  death.  The  treat- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  curing  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  making  him  worse,  and  yet 
in  this  bill  we  arc  asked  to  give  another 
$3.1  billion  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
that  is  making  him  wor.se  now 

Mr  Chairman,  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Congress  to  save  at  least  $3.1  biUlon  and 
not  hurt  anybody. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  p»  :.tl'Tr.an  from  Florida  (Mr  Her- 
long 1 . 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wLsh  I  could  be  as 
positivr  w.  my  remarks  fus  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  stems  to  be  of  his.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  says  that  the 
medicine  we  are  giving  the  patient  is  not 
doing  him  any  good,  and  he  recom- 
mends, I  assume,  by  this  amendment 
that  the  thing  to  do  i.s  to  kill  the  patient. 
Instead  of  giving  him  any  medicine  Just 
finish  him  off.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  he  made  a  very  good  state- 
ment. But  v.hat  would  you  do?  Would 
you  just  cut  it  off  and  let  these  people 
who  are  t>eing  uprooted  by  Government 
action  not  be  taken  care  of,  these  people 
who  are  not  able  to  buy  a  decent  home 
for  themselves? 

Ml-.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Florida 

Mr.  HERLONG.  We  have  127.000 
units  all eadi-  authorized  That  will  take 
care  of  tlie  program  fur  at  lea.'^t  a  year 
or  two.  The  gentleman  knows  that. 
Then  we  can  see  at  that  time  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  RAINS.  But  the  gentleman  Is  in 
error.  These  units  are  already  com- 
mitted. Eveiy  single  unit  is  or  soon  will 
be  committed  The  PHA  reports  that  by 
June  30  eyery  ia.sl  available  unit  wiii  be 
all  signed  up. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  something 
to  do  with  the  rejxirt  which  the  gentle- 
man read,  and  out  of  context.  I  Ion? 
to  see  the  day  when  we  will  be  able,  as 
my  good  friend  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
TiioMASl  said,  do  sompthine  for  these 
people  by  some  other  method  And  ;t 
will  be  subsidized,  no  matter  uhat  we  dc. 
You  cannot  have  a  man  who  is  in  the 
extreme  low  group  and  have  a  house  for 
him  to  live  in  today  under  private  enter- 
prise. I  have  asked  people  all  over  the 
countrj*.  I  have  asked  people  in  your 
State.  Pcnsacola  for  instance.  "You  give 
me  the  answer  and  we  will  do  it.  Ca:i 
you  build  a  house  for  a  man  who  makes 
$2,000  a  year  with  5  kids,  can  you  build 
a  house  for  him  under  the  private  enter- 
prise method  at  a  profit?"  Of  course 
not. 

What  can  we  do  then?  Until  we  can 
get  such  a  program  as  I  hope  will  come 
about  and  as  we  have  made  a  step  tc- 
waid  in  this  very  bill,  we  cannot  aflford 
to  continue  the  urban  renewal  program, 
the  highway  program,  through  the  pocr 
sections  of  the  cities  of  America  without 
giving  them  some  place  to  go.  We  ha\e 
to  provide  for  these  poor  people. 

I  said  in  debate  on  this  bill  that  I  wish 
tliat  every  family  could  own  its  own 
home,  but  there  are  people  in  this  cour  - 
try  who  simply  cannot  afford  decent 
housing  without  help.  One  man  may  t« 
able  to  pay  for  g(x>d  housing  without 
any  assistance,  but  through  some  quirk 
of  fate  we  also  have  these  poor  people, 
and  the  good  Lord  says  that  we  will  ha\  e 
them  in  the  future  This  is  not  new 
public  housing.  It  is  the  last  increment 
of  the  public  housing  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1949.  We  have  made  a  sta;  t 
in  this  very  bill  to  arrive  at  a  program 
to  help  lower  income  families  in  other 
ways.  Later  on.  I  am  convinced,  it  may 
take  subsidized  interest  rates,  or  it  may 
take  the  same  type  of  thing  we  have 
done  in  welfare  cases,  in  order  to  get 
some  kind  of  housing  for  these  r>eople. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  vote  for  it  if 
he  is  against  public  housing.  But,  until 
that  day  comes,  we  must  have  at  least  a 
reasonable  amount  of  low  rent  housing 
over  the  next  few  years  to  take  care  of 
the  people  that  we.  by  the  laws  we  en- 
act, uproot  in  these  cities  and  for  our 
older  citizens  and  other  low -income  fam- 
ilies. And  I  am  sincere  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  is.  I  thought  he  made  a  very 
good  statement,  and  I  agree  that  this  is 
a  problem  that  we  must  continue  to 
study.  But,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
time,  under  the  present  circimistances, 
with  all  of  the  present  units  committed, 
to  cut  out  of  this  bill  the  one  thing  that 
will  help  our  lowest  income  families. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
strike  100.000  units  which  are  provided 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  it  would  strike 
the  largest  obligation  that  we  will  as- 
sume in  the  whole  bill  in  the  way  of 
grants  if  the  100.000  units  are  imple- 
mented. Now,  the  only  reason  for  the 
40-year,  no-downpayment  section  in  the 
bill  was  to  do  away  with  public  housing 

Mr.  YATF>S  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  iwinf 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.     I  yield. 


Mr.  YATES.  Tl^e  40-year  progi-am 
could  not  do  away  with  publ:c  housing, 
because  there  is  st;ll  need  in  the  cities 
of  the  country  to  house  people  who  hve 
in  the  cities,  and  you  cannot  build 
houses  in  the  cities  themselvis  becau.se 
Die  land  is  too  expensive 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  know  the  land 
in  the  cities  is  expensive,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  that  reason.  But.  the  chaiiTnan  of 
the  committee  contends  tliis  is  the  la.st 
increment  of  the  last  authonzalion  in 
conection  with  public  housine.  Nov. .  this 
country  got  along  fcr  a  loru:.  long  tune 
before  we  had  sub.sidized  povemir.ental 
pubhc  housing  If  we  are  pomp  to  say 
that  100.000  units  is  gouig  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  people  in  the  low-rent  clas- 
sification in  the  cities  for  an  indefinite 
period,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them  from  then  on  if  you  continue  to 
provide  this  kind  of  housing  for  this 
kind  of  people?  And.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  of  them  are  in  that  class,  but  you  are 
dcmoralizmc  and  subordinating  these 
I>eople  to  a  patronizing^  positicn  of  the 
Governmt.  lit.  We  have  had  experience 
in  some  of  the  ;iublic  hnusins  units  not 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  controlled,  for  instance,  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  w  here  the  firemen  and 
policemen  were  housed  m  public  hous- 
ing units,  and  there  was  a  referendum 
on  the  ballot  for  an  increase  in  pay  which 
would  disqualify  them  for  occupancy, 
and  they  argued  against  it.  becau.se  with 
the  increased  pay  they  were  not  entitled 
to  occupancy.  Now,  this  100.000  units 
we  are  talking  about  is  one-sixth  as 
many  units  as  we  have  had  over  the  pre- 
vious 24  years.  It  certainly  is  going  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the  people,  so-called 
people,  tliat  we  have  to  take  care  of  in 
this  category.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  himself  took  the  40-year,  no- 
downpayment  out  of  the  bill  and  in- 
creased it  to  3  percent  and  made  it  35 
years,  and  lie  did  make  reference  to  an- 
other form  of  pubhc  housing  where  we 
got  the  subsidized  rate  of  interest  for 
multiple  dwellings  for  low  rent  in  cities 
under  long-term  mortgages.  This  is  an- 
other form  of  public  housing  which  pub- 
lic bodies  can  sponsor.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  my  last  attempt  on  this  floor  to 
amend  that  so  that  public  bodies  could 
not  sponsor  that  kind  of  mortgage. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  all 
these  people  we  are  going  to  need  more 
tlian  100,000  units.  We  had  better  go 
back  to  the  period  when  we  did  not  have 
any  pubhc  housing  units  at  all  and  give 
these  people  .something  to  do  for  them- 
selves, to  stand  up  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. The  amount  tliat  we  will  be 
assuming  if  these  100,000  units  are  ap- 
proved is  $3,146  million  in  grants  or 
annual  contributions  over  a  40-year 
p>eriod.  That  is  the  largest  amount  of 
grants  in  the  bill.  I  ui-ge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  because  I  think  we  can 
get  along  without  these  units. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  this 
amendment  is  offered  every  time  a  hous- 
mg  bill  comes  before  the  House.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered ordinarilj-  by  one  whose  district 
does  not  contain  any  or  many  public 
housing  imits.     I  remember  a  few  years 
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ago  the  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.   Fisher). 
From  what  I  have  learned   about  Mr. 
FISHER'S    district,    there    are    no    public 
housing  units  in  that  area.     Yet.  he  led 
the   fight  against   the   program      Simi- 
larly— and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — there  are 
not   many   public   housina;   units   m    his 
area.     The      gentleman      comes      from 
bright,  sunny  Florida  and  his  slums  are 
not  as  acute  as  those  in  the  North.    The 
need   of   help   for   slum   dwellers   is   not 
nearly  as  critical.     But  he  wants  to  de- 
prive those  who  need  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  new  housing  problems  from 
receiving  help. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  ceiUleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr  Chairman.  I  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  set  public  housms  in 
my  district,  but  when  I  get  through  ex- 
plaining to  them  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
them,  they  do  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  the  gentleman 
confirms  what  I  said,  that  there  are  no 
public  housing  units  m  his  district. 

Mr,  HERLONG.  There  are  quite  a 
few  that  were  there  before  I  uot  there. 

Mr.  YATES  I  am  .sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman went  throush  his  district  like  a 
blight. 

The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
McDoNOUGH  1  says  that  offering  these 
housing  units  to  the  people  who  will  live 
in  them  demoralizes  them.  Ls  it  more 
demoralizing  to  a  person  who  lives  in  a 
public  housirs*  project  to  live  in  a  clean, 
sanitary  home,  than  tc  live  va  a  rotten 
slum?  Is  it  more  demoralizing  to  live 
with  a  group  of  his  neighbors  in  clean 
surroundings  where  his  children  may 
play  in  a  bright,  clean,  pleasant  environ- 
ment than  to  live  in  an  area  which  was 
replaced  by  the  public  housing  unit, 
where  there  was  filth  dirt,  spilled  gar- 
bage, and  rats?  In  my  own  district  12 
years  ago,  at  the  time  I  wa.s  elected  to  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time,  I  went 
through  the  worst  slums  in  the  coun- 
trv — filth,  garbage,  decrepit  housing. 
housing  of  the  worst  type,  where  several 
families  were  living  in  one  room.  The 
people  there  lived  in  despair  and  in 
misery.  They  raised  their  children  in 
a  dirty,  disease-ndden  area.  Today  in 
that  area  they  have  new  public  housing 
units.  And  I  tell  the  gentleman  those 
people  are  not  more  demoralized  for 
living  m  those  units  than  they  were 
when  they  lived  in  the  slums. 

Mr.    Mcdonough.     Mr.    chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Mcdonough,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  insanitary  and  unsafe  condi- 
tions m  which  they  lived  before  was  the 
fault  of  the  city  in  which  they  lived, 
because  there  was  no  enforcement.  On 
the  other  hand,  th.ey  were  renting  from 
private  ownership  and  had  the  incentive 
to  get  out  of  It,  which  they  do  not  have 
when  they  live  m  public  housing  units. 

Mr.   YATES.     But,   where   were   they 
to  go? 

Mr  Mcdonough     where  does  any- 
body go  to  improve  himself? 


Mr.  YATES  Where  <"an  these  people 
with  limited  incomes  go.  if  they  want  to 
buy  housing  on  the  market  todays  I 
tell  the  gentleman  that  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  facts  of  life.  He  does  not 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  big  cities.  The 
people  who  live  m  these  projects  are  on 
the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder  and  we 
have  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
R.MNSi  when  he  says  that  there  are 
many  Americans  who  have  not  been  able 
to  win  the  economic  battle  and  gather 
sufficient  material  benefits  to  live  well. 
This  is  an  expensive  program,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  This  is  an  expen- 
sive program.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
this  is  not  nearly  as  expensive  as  the 
cost  would  be  in  crime,  in  disease  and 
all  the  other  conditions  of  a  slum  area. 
I  say  to  the  House  that  here  we  are 
considering  a  bill  for  all  America,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  decent  place  to  live  for  all 
Americans.  The  statement  is  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Housing  Act.  If  this 
amendment  were  to  prevail  we  would  do 
away  with  the  lone  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  E>eople  who  cannot 
now  buy  decent  housing. 

There  is  housing  in  this  bill  for  those 
with  money  who  can  afford  to  buy  hous- 
ing. There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  would  help  those  who  have  money, 
who  can  get  insurance  and  provide 
themselves  with  beautiful  housing.  This 
amendment  shuts  the  door  to  hope  to 
those  with  no  funds.  It  condemns  them 
to  continued  slum  living. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  point  out.  too.  that  those  living 
in  the  .slums  do  not  move  out  until  the 
slum  is  torn  down  and  they  are  forced 
to  move.  The  fact  that  we  are  helping 
these  people  to  a  better  life  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  out  of  three 
people  in  public  housing  buy  better  hous- 
ing as  soon  as  their  income  permits 
them  to  get  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
this  program  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est programs  in  connection  with 
strengthening  the  family  life  of  America. 
I  know  from  experience  as  a  young  man 
what  it  is  to  live  under  substandard  con- 
ditions. I  have  experienced  it.  I  know 
from  having  lived  under  such  actual 
conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates  1  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  can  assure  my 
colleague  that  this  program  has  brought 


inestimable  good  to  the  communities 
that  have  entered  into  it.  The  ftr.st  low- 
cost  housing  project  in  Boston  was  built 
in  the  district  where  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  as  a  young  man.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  live  In  a  multiple  three- 
family  house,  where  they  paid  not  more 
than  $1.50  a  week  rent,  and  where  the 
common  facilities  were  down  in  the  base- 
ment, the  cellar,  as  we  called  it.  Those 
are  conditions  that  I  know  of.  I  know 
the  great  benefit  this  program  has 
brought  to  people  who  live  in  the  public 
housing  projects  that  were  built  in  part 
of  the  very  area  in  which  I  played  as  a 
youngster  in  South  Boston,  in  Boston. 
Mass. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  of  no  pro- 
gram that  has  done  more  to  bring  hope 
to  people,  and  they  are  Americans,  they 
are  human  beings,  and  to  strengthen 
family  life.  When  we  strengthen  fam- 
ily life  we  strengthen  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  our  own  society,  by  this  par- 
ticular program.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  I  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence as  a  young  man,  growing  up  under 
the  very  conditions  this  program  has 
improved.  I  sincerely  hope  the  program 
started  in  1949  will  be  carried  on  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  MADDEN  I  think  something  has 
been  overlooked  here  today  in  regard  to 
the  housing  situation  and  the  people 
who  are  unable  financially  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  to  purchase  adequate 
housing.  Statistics  show  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5  million  persons  out  of 
work,  but  that  is  Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  working  people 
and  factory  workers  who  are  and  have 
been  for  several  years  just  working  part 
time.  A  factory  worker  or  an  industrial 
worker  who  is  working  only  part  time 
has  only  money  enough  to  support  his 
family  with  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
A  part-time  worker  cannot  have  any 
money  set  aside  to  buy  homes.  When 
you  add  to  the  5  million  unemployed  the 
several  more  millions  who  are  working 
part  time,  it  is  a  serious  situation  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  them.  We  have  slums  in 
my  district,  but  there  is  no  place  for  the 
unemployed  or  part-time  workers  that 
are  living  in  these  slums  to  live  if  their 
dilapidated  dwellings  are  condemned. 

I  think  everybody  will  agree,  as  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  afternoon,  that  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  has  a  special  or- 
ganization on  research,  and  they  run 
these  facts  and  findings  in  their  ads  I 
wish  everybody  would  read  the  state- 
ment by  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  of 
Peoria.  Ill .  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  this  week,  to  the  effect 
that  30  million  people  could  be  living  in 
slums  and  substandard  homes  within  the 
next  15  years  unle.ss  something  is  done. 

That  is  by  1975.  Then  it  goes  on  and 
it  says  in  this  advertisement  '"by  1975 
our  population  will  increase  by  55  mil- 
lion"— that  is  15  years  from  now — "un- 
less the  pace  of  urban  renewal  slum 
clearance  is  Increased.  30  million  Amer- 
icans will  be  living  in  slums." 
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Now.  that  comes  not  from  any  real 
estate-  organization  and  not  from  any 
political  organization  it  comes  from  a 
con.servative.  well-established  busine.ss, 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  that  has  in- 
vestigated and  made  research  on  these 
problems  vSo  I  think  that  this  Congress 
certainly  would  bf  negligent  m  our  duty 
to  millions  of  jx^ople  not  only  this  year, 
but  in  future  years  if  we  adopi^*d  an 
amrndin^'nt  like  thi,*^ 

Mr    YATES      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
further  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  w  ho  .said  that  the.se  people  can 
go  out  and  buy  homes  on  the  private 
regular  market  tliat  they  are  doing  that 
as  soon  a.s  they  can  get  a  job  that  pro- 
vides enough  money  to  do  .so  They  are 
going  out  and  they  are  buying  homes  in 
the  community  when  they  can  afford  it. 
Many  of  them  are  doing  so. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  appears  when  we  get 
into  this  annual  debate  about  public 
housing,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  off 
on  semiemotional  tangents  and  not  to 
discuss  the  facts 

So  for  tho.se  of  you  who  may  be  in- 
terested m  the  facts,  I  would  like  to  .say 
to  you  to  please  take  a  look  at  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency page  55  of  the  minority  views. 
There  they  tell  you  spyecifically  the  exact 
condition  of  the  public  hou.sing  units  in 
the  pipeline  Certainly,  if  we  delete  the 
public  housing  provisions  from  this  bill, 
and  then  adopt  our  substitute  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  for  a  1-year  pro- 
gram, if  the  pipeline  shows  signs  of  being 
exhausted,  you  can  come  in  in  1962  and 
add  more  public  housing.  So  that  is  no 
worry  at  the  present  time. 

But  here  is  the  point  we  ought  to  con- 
sider There  is  not  any  program  that  we 
have  ever  adopted  which  is  all  perfect — 
any  more  than  it  is  a  complete  failure. 
Certainly,  there  are  accomplishments 
and  virtues  as  well  as  failures  in  the 
field  of  public  housing.  I  think  just  to 
add  units  indiscriminately  year  after 
year  without  attempting  to  correct  the 
abuses  and  problems  in  the  existing  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing,  is  not 
responsible  legislating.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
development  of  public  housing.  He 
should  also  have  mentioned  that  public 
housing  has  not  eradicated  slums  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  produce  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  we  have  more  slums 
today  despite  the  public  housing  than 
we  did  wlien  public  housing  was  first 
developed 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  public  housing  units  have  replaced 
many  slums  that  existed  previously 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Yes,  but  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  local  government 
to  enforce  their  ordinances,  slums  con- 
tinue to  multiply  despite  this  public 
housing.  There  has  also  been  discussed 
the  ability  of  residents  of  public  hous- 
ing units  to  go  on  and  purchase  homes 
which  they  would  own  in  their  ow  n  right. 
We    have    had    a    number    of    abuses 


throughout  the  country  where  residents 
in  a  public  housing  project  have  been 
permitted  to  live  in  the.se  units  although 
they  had  incomes  far  exceeding  any  lim- 
itations In  other  words,  these  were  not 
needy  familie.>-  the.se  were  families  with 
a  substantial  income 

Furthermore,  we  have  statistics  to 
show  you  that  families  with  le.ss  income 
than  the  pre.sent  occupants  of  public 
housing  units  are  putting  out  substan- 
tial downpaymcnts  and  buying  their 
own  homes.  They  do  not  need  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy;  they  have  eiiough  spirit 
and  enough  drive  and  enough  initiative 
to  save  their  own  money  and  to  pur- 
chase their  own  homes  All  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  is  to  remember  that  you 
have  all  the  public  housing  you  need 
at  the  pre.sent  time  and  that  you  can 
come  back  in  a  year  or  two  and  add  to 
the  public  hou.sing  units  if  you  .so  de- 
sire This  is  not  going  to  end  public 
housing  It  does  not  hurt  any  existing 
projects.  It  does  not  hurt  any  exu^-ting 
plans.  All  it  does  is  to  bring  a  little 
financial  responsibility  into  this  mon- 
strous housing  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opjxwition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment  The  iea.son  is  that  I  could 
not  sit  by  and  listen  to  some  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  during  the 
debate  The  last  gentleman  said  we  had 
all  the  public  housing  we  needed  Let 
me  inform  him  that  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  New  York  ha\e  ad- 
vised me  that  they  have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  line,  they  have  authorized 
all  the  public  housing  they  had  the  right 
to  authorize;  that  if  nothing  is  done  here 
today  there  will  be  no  more  public  hous- 
ing built  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
assure  you  that  we  certainly  need  plenty 
of  public  housing  in  the  city,  especially 
with  new  roads  and  highways  that  are 
being  built  displacing  p>eople,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

You  have  talked  about  abu,ses:  let  me 
assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  just  as  soon  as  the 
earnings  of  a  family  go  beyond  the  max- 
imum p>ermitted  under  the  law  they  are 
compelled  to  move;  and  it  is  only  those 
families  that  are  in  the  lowest  income 
bracket  that  are  permitted  to  live  in 
these  public  housing  units. 

It  seemed  peculiar  to  me  to  hear  one 
of  the  Members  say  we  have  gotten  along 
for  quite  a  long  while  without  subsi- 
dized hou.sing.  That  is  true.  We  also 
got  along  for  a  very  long  time  without 
subsidizing  wheat  and  without  subsidiz- 
ing com  and  cotton.  All  we  seek  to  do 
here  is  to  subsidize  human  beings,  to 
subsidize  human  life  Certainly,  if  hu- 
man life  is  not  to  be  subsidized  and  per- 
mitted to  continue  and  exist,  there 
should  be  no  subsidies  for  anyone. 

What  would  happen  if  .someone  should 
come  here  and  prop>ose  that  we  end  all 
subsidies?  I  can  imagine  the  holocaust 
that  would  take  place  within  these  walls, 

Someone  said  when  they  found  out 
what  it  would  cost  that  they  no  longer 
wanted  public  housing.  The  people  who 
need  this  public  housing  cannot  po.ssi- 
bly  be  concerned  with  cost,  because  they 


have  not  got  the  money  to  pay  for  h.ous- 
ing.  It  is  people  who  are  on  relief,  it  is 
the  people  whose  furniture  is  on  the 
streets  because  they  are  unable  to  pay 
rent,  that  we  provide  this  pubhc  hous- 
ing for  Certainly  if  we  cannot  stand 
for  a  little  humanity  in  this  House  I  do 
not  understand  what  we  can  possibly 
stand  for.  If  there  was  ever  a  crvmg 
need  for  assistance  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
.sad  st,ate  of  affairs  if  we  failed  t-o  pa.ss 
a  public  housing  bill:  therefore.  I  plead 
with  you  to  vote  down  this  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  tho.se  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
expre.s.sed  their  deep  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  liberal  provisions  which 
are  proposed  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  as  p:e.sent,ed  by  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
-Albert  Rmns. 

There  are  many  features  contained  m 
thiis  proposed  legislation  which  will  re- 
ceive my  wholehearted  support  How- 
ever, the  pressing  need  for  more  low- 
and  middle-income  housing  has  made 
this  area  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment one  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
me  Low-income  and  lower  middle-in- 
come families  constitute  the  bulk  of 
tho,se  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal, highway  construction,  and  other 
public  improvements  Yet,  new  housing 
con.struction  has  consiste^d  predomi- 
nantly of  the  kind  of  apartment*  and 
one-family  houses  which  only  the  very 
rich  or  at  best  the  upper-income  family 
could  afford  This  is  a  tragic  circum- 
stance and  one  winch  this  Democratic 
Governmfiit  should  no  longer  cea.se  to 
acknowledge.  H.R.  6028  does  acknowl- 
edge this  cncumstancp  by  providing  for 
liberal  FHA  loans  experimental  rehabil- 
itation programs,  and  stepped -up  public 
housing  construction,  among  other  fea- 
tures. 

The  road  to  final  passage  has  always 
been  a  rocky  one  for  housing  legislation, 
and  apparently  the  1961  legislation  is  to 
be  no  exception.  But.  gentlemen,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  our  cities — tlie  lack  of  housing  ac- 
commodations, and  the  continued 
growth  of  slums — looms  as  one  of  the 
mast  important  of  all  domestic  problems 
today.  The  failure  to  adequately  accom- 
modate the  explosive  growth  of  urban 
population,  as  it  exists  today  will  mean 
that  the  urban  problems  of  the  future 
will  have  been  multiplied  and  expanded 
far  beyond  any  possibility  of  reasonable 
solution. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  pa.ssage  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  in  1934.  the  public  housing 
legislation  of  1937.  and  the  singularly 
progressive  Housing  Act  of  1949  Never- 
theless. 20  percent  of  our  housing  inven- 
tory today  consists  of  deteriorating  or 
dilapidated  dwellings,  and  more  than  24 
percent  of  the  country's  family  units 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  The.se 
two  statistical  statements  combined  pre- 
sent a  clear  indication  of  the  housing 
needs  of  the  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  families,  for  it  is  they  who  can- 
not find  decent,  safe,  sanitary  housing — 
at  a  price  they  can  afford. 
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Previous  attempts  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion of  moderately  priced  hoiking  have 
not  met  with  much  success  in  the  Con- 
b;ress  I  am  convinced  that  this  will 
not  be  true  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  housing  legislation  for  1&61 
There  are  several  good  reasons  for  my 
confidence  in  this  matter. 

First,  the  40-year.  3-percent  loans 
uhich  are  proposed  will  not  be  a  drain 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  some  of  the  previous  proposals 
would  have  been.  The  Federal  housing 
insurance  loan  piosram  is  a  self-sup- 
porcing  operation  which  currently  has  a 
sufllciently  adequate  reserve  to  meet  any 
contingency. 

Second,  private  enterprise  will  take  a 
predominant  role  in  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  moderate-incotne  fam- 
ilies, 

Th:rd.  there  i.s  ck-ar  and  over w  helm- 
ing evidence  that  sub.>tandard  housini; 
is  abhorrent  to  most  American  citizens 
and  they  recognize  the  importan'^e  of 
creating  the  correct  and  appropriate  im- 
age of  American  liv'.n„'  standards  in  this 
crucial  period  of  world  history. 

FDurth,  congres.-;;onal  Members  and 
others  realize  that  the  mvec^tment  in  ur- 
ban renewal  must  be  pr:'tected  through 
the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  sanitary 
housing  for  tho>e  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal and  other  public  improvements 
and  for  the  ;ncrea.sed  population. 

Fifth,  and  not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
for  my  confidence  tliat  the  Hou.->ing  Act 
of  1961  will  become  reality,  is  the  fact 
that  nonfulfillment  of  the  avowed  goal 
of  the  Congress  of  a  "decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family,"  would  be  tragic,  cost- 
ly, and  a  serious  indictment  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  body  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting the  public  interest. 

In  addition  to  tho  provision  of  mod- 
erately priced  housing  through  the  e.x- 
panslon  of  the  requirements  of  section 
221.  It  is  propooed  that  a  brandnew.  lib- 
eral program  of  insurance  for  home  re- 
habilitation loans  be  inaugurated.    This 
new  provision  should  serve  as  a  stimu- 
Innt  to  the  upgradini;  of  neiiihborhoods, 
an  area  which  has  been  neglected,  chief- 
ly   because   of   the   reluctance   of  some 
financial    institutions    to    invest    in    re- 
habilitating structures  located  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  contain  many  dwelling 
unit.';  which  were  in  need  of  repair  and 
proper  maintenance.    It  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  many  homeowners  and  land- 
lords who  have  been  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  financing  at  a  cost  uhich  was 
not  prohibitive.     Demolition.s,  abandon- 
ments and  conversions  have  removed  an 
average  of  130  000  dwelling  units  annu- 
ally— a  decrease  in  our  housini,'  inventory 
which  we  can  ill  afford.     With  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  financial  a.ssistance  for 
rehabilitation  and  corLservation  of  basi- 
cally sound  structures,  additional  hous- 
ing can  be  made  available  f c  i  m  jderate- 
income  families. 

Puohc  housing  is  appaienily  Uie  only 
avenue  of  rehef  for  the  larger  families 
and  Uie  elderly  couples  whose  incomes 
are  l:)elow  $3,000.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  the  limitations  on  con- 
strue :ion  and  authorization  of  these 
units   be   eliminated   and   that   commu- 


ivities  be  encouraged  to  use  the  authori- 
zations to  remove  the  lowest-income 
families  from  the  unliealthy  atmosphere 
of  the  slum  and  ihe  overcrowded  dwell- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  special  public  housing 
units,  the  1961  Housing  Act  increases  by 
$100  million  the  program  of  direct  loans 
for  the  construction  of  housing  for  the 
elderly — another  important  facet  of  the 
complex  housing  and  community  rede- 
velopment problem. 

A  continuing  program  of  urban  re- 
newal and  urban  planning  assistance  is 
imperative  to  the  life  of  the  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  and  the  Congress 
must  assure  the  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment that  the  necessary  assistance  will 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  long- 
term  planning  which  is  involved  in  the 
process  of  renewing  our  cities.  Such  an 
a.ssurance  is  implicit  in  the  increased 
Federal  assistance  envisioned  by  H.R. 
6028. 

The  successful  elimination  of  slums 
and  blight  can  only  be  achieved  if  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  low  and 
moderately  priced  hoasing ;  coupled  with 
general  planning  and  renewal  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — tliis  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  would  do,  and  I  call  upon  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  recognize  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  passage  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr,  R.MNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  agree  on  a  time  for  clasing 
df»bate  on  this  se<:tion. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  before 
us. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the 
issue  which  this  amendment  presents. 
Are  we  today.  12  years  after  birth  of 
the  program  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
going  to  scuttle  public  housing  or  are  we 
going  to  afBrm  it  as  a  necessary  means 
of  providing  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families  in  America? 

Year  after  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  similar 
amendments,  similar  efforts  to  destroy 
public  housing.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  be- 
cause public  housmg  represents  an  in- 
ti-usion  by  the  Federal  Government  into 
a  field  which  properly  can  and  should 
be  handled  by  private  industry?  Those 
who  support  the  amendment  say  the 
answer  to  this  is  'yes,"  but  neither  now 
nor  in  years  past  Iiave  they  produced  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  their 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  it  were  the  case 
that  private  indust-y  could  supply  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families  but  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  cannot  do 


so — or  at  least  they  have  not  done  so  to 
date.  I  have  said  repeatedly — and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  of 
us  here  who  oppose  this  amendment — 
that  I  will  be  the  first  to  vote  against 
public  housing  and  get  Government  out 
of  this  field  when  and  if  there  is  some 
indication  of  a  readiness,  desire,  and  abil- 
ity to  produce  the  needed  housing  by 
private  industry. 

Let  me  just  add  one  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
how  Republicans  can  support  this 
amendment  to  the  last  man.  They  know- 
that  decent  housing  for  millions  of 
American  families  In  the  lower  income 
bracket  is  not  beiixg  supplied  privately. 
If  their  efforts  to  kill  public  housing  are 
successful,  they  will  have  removed  the 
only  source  of  hope  which  these  un- 
fortunate faraiilies  have  for  decent 
shelter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  must 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.   S.ANTANGELOl. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted Mr.  Anft'so  was  given  to  Mr 
Santancelo.) 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  oijposed  to  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  strike  public  housing  from 
this  housing  bill. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  come 
to  the  city  of  New  York  have  noticed, 
when  you  came  in  on  your  last  party, 
that  in  my  particular  area  of  Yorkville, 
NY.,  there  are  over  10.000  families  who 
have  been  dislocated  and  displaced  by 
luxury  apartments  renting  at  $75  to  $100 
per  room  per  month  in  these  new  houses. 
These  people  have  come  begging  for  as- 
sistance, because  they  do  not  have  the 
funds,  they  do  not  have  the  homes,  they 
do  not  have  the  finances  to  move  into  a 
house  which  they  can  afford  as  a  low- 
income  group.  These  are  the  victims  of 
luxury  projects. 

We  find  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
saying,  in  essence,  he  does  not  want  to 
give  charity  to  these  people.  What  will 
it  cost  us?  One  hundred  thousand  units 
at  $500  a  unit,  will  cast  $50  million  as  a 
sub.sidy  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  New- 
York  State  and  New  York  City  would 
receive  not  more  than  7.500  units.  Your 
charity  begins  in  Florida,  that  beautiful 
place,  with  waving  palms  and  coconut 
trees.  The  Member  who  Is  offering  this 
amendment  comes  from  Florida.  What 
is  the  grant-in-aid  situation  there.  We 
find  $157  million  in  grants-in-aid  going 
to  Florida.  When  I  am  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  have  to  appropriate 
to  protect  your  citrus  fruits,  and  I  have 
to  appropriate  funds  for  other  people  in 
the  farm  areas.  I  expect  the  same  kind 
of  consideration  from  the  people  on  the 
farms,  from  the  citrus  growers  of  Flor- 
ida, from  California.  I  expect  them  to 
come  here  and  give  the  people  of  my 
community,  the  people  of  the  big  cities 
and  big  States  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
dignity.  In  cleanliness,  and  in  comfort. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 
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Mr  HERLONG.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  jwint  nut  where  he  has 
appropriated  anything  for  Florida  citrus 
in  approp:  latiurrs  for  i:gricnitur»' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Wc  have  made 
appropriations  for  research  for  citrus 
fruits  in  your  State,  and  in  many  other 
States  we  have  provided  funds  for  re- 
.search  in  many  agricultural  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  four  big  States  of  California,  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  and  New  York  con- 
tribute 40  percent  of  the  tax  collections 
of  this  country.  We  are  paying  more 
for  this  program  than  any  of  you.  New- 
York  State  pays  19  percent  of  the  tax 
collections  of  the  country,  and  we  a^k 
you  to  do  a  little  .somethinK  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  whose  public  housing 
quota  is  being  exhausted.  The  report  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  that  we  cannot 
have  any  more  units  unless  this  meas- 
uie  is  approved.  unles.s  we  get  the  15- 
percent  limitation. 

This  IS  a  humanitarian  cause.  I  would 
like  to  live  like  those  in  California  where 
you  have  your  beautiful  homes,  with 
landscaped  gardens,  or  in  the  corn  coun- 
try in  Illinois  where  we  would  have  some 
grass,  some  light,  and  fresh  air.  But 
what  happens?  You  say  this  is  charity. 
But  charity  begins  at  home.  Since  we 
are  paying  the  taxes  for  these  programs. 
I  .say  to  you  gentlemen  whom  we  have 
help>ed  in  the  past  in  your  wheat  pro- 
grams and  your  corn  piograms.  show  us 
the  same  kind  of  Americanism  and  con- 
sideration that  we  ha\e  given  to  your 
people. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  thp  Kfiulcman  yield? 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  McDONOUGH  Is  there  not  ft 
State  public  housing  authority  in  the 
State  of  New  York? 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Wc  have  a  New 
York  City   Housing   Authority'' 

Mr    M<  IX)NOUGH      I  said  State 

Mr  SANTANGELO  We  have  a  State 
housing  authority  which  has  helped  build 
State  aid  public  housing  projects. 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  But  you  have  a 
city  authority^ 

Mr  SANTANGELO  We  have  city 
and  State  funds,  but  nevertheless  we 
still  have  a  need  for  housing  in  New 
York  In  my  district  alone  10  000  peo- 
ple have  been  uprooted  di.slocat^d.  and 
displaced  We  ask  yot  to  give  us  the 
.same  sympathetic  cor,sideration  that 
we  have  given  you  in  tne  past 

The  CHAIRMAN  Trie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentltman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  1. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
confused  Only  yesterday  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  MulterI. 
stood  here  m  the  well  o:  the  Hou.se  and 
told  us  about  the  wondei  f ul  prosperity  m 
this  counli-y.  I  a.s,sumec  that  New  York 
was  prosperous;  both  the  city  and  the 
State.  He  told  us  about  all  the  splendid 
prosperity  throughout  t  le  country  and 
ability  to  afTord  all  the  x-autiful  things 
of  life.  Now  we  hear  cf  va.st  numbers 
of  impoverushed.  What  has  happened  in 
24  hours  to  this  prosp(  rity,  I  ask  my 
friend? 


Mr.  MULTER  That  prosperity  is  still 
with  us.  but  we  still  have  the  poor  of 
this  land  with  us  m  New  York  City  a  id 
every  other  part  of  the  country,  and  this 
bill  will  take  care  of  tho.se  poor  un- 
fortunates who  cannot  help  therrL'^elves. 

Mr  GROSS.  Now  I  hear  from  an- 
other gentleman  that  New  York  is  broke. 

Mr.  MULTER.  He  did  not  say  that 
at  all. 

-Mr    GROSS.     What  did  he  .say? 

Mr.  MULTER.  He  said  the  low- 
income  group.s 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me 
have  a  few  seconds  of  my  time  It  was 
either  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
IMr.  SANTANGELO],  Or  the  gentlemc.n 
from  New  York  IMr.  Farbstein)  who 
-said  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  row  or 
our  rope. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man did  not  understand  the  end  of  the 
row,  because  under  the  authorr.y 
granted  under  this  housing  program  ve 
can  build  more  than  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand units,  and  unle.ss  this  bill  i^  pa.ssed. 
we  are  at  the  end  of  ihe  line.  And,  I 
did  not  say  that  New  York  City  was 
broke,  because  New  York  City  is  not 
broke  and  is  also  constructing  low-cost 
public  housing  for  .some  people.  But. 
we  need  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  help  the  poor 
people  of  this  countiy.  that  i^  all 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  one  other 
thing  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me. 
and  I  hope  the  distingui.shed  majority 
leader  is  on  the  floor.  He  spoke  about 
conditions  under  which  he  lived  as  a 
youngster  I  will  euarant^^e  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  a.s  a 
young.ster  I  went  barefoot  more  years 
than  he  did.  and  ate  more  salt  pork 
than  he  ever  thought  of  eating.  Yet 
somehow  we  lived  and  thrived  without 
the  Government  in  Wa.shington  attend- 
ing to  our  every  need 

I  regret  that  I  have  only  2  minutes  for 
I  would  like  to  say  more  on  this 
subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  RoussELOTl. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
will  say  that  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  the  people  of  the  big  cities  that  have 
this  problem  of  housing  But.  we  do 
not  need  aciditional  authority  for  Fed- 
eral public  housing  units.  There  are 
over  17,000  units  under  the  authority  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to- 
day that  have  not  been  u.sed.  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  in  any  one  month. 
there  have  never  been  more  than  1.100 
units  authorized  by  the  PH. .A  Now  the 
point  IS  simply  this,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  more  than  enough  au- 
thorization right  now  to  cover  so-called 
public  housing  needs  far  beyond  an- 
other 2  years  We  do  not  need  100.000 
units  of  public  housing,  and  because  it 
is  a  bi^:  speMidmg  item  that  we  arc  en- 
couraging unnece.s-sarily.  I  shall  support 
this  Herlong  amendment  because  it  is 
necessary.  If  you  want  to  go  back  to 
your  district  and  .say  I  am  not  a  big 
spender.  '  vote  for  this  Herlong  amend- 
ment.    This  amendment  will  eliminate 


an  unnecessary  3  5  billion  of  unneedcnl 
e.xpenditure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr    PriTiiN-  ' . 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Rains  1.  the  chairman,  to 
hear  this,  because  this  us  the  way  the  act 
operates  m  certain  instances,  I  have  a 
good  place  called  Stowe  Township  m  my 
district  in  Pennsylvania 

In  1941  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istrator built  a  Government  housing 
project  on  a  plot  of  ground  called  Ohio 
View  Acres  and  they  had  15  acres  left 
unu.sed.  The  project  later  came  under 
the  low-rent  program,  and  Because  the 
plans  of  the  Administrator  did  not  take 
proper  care  of  the  storm  sewer  from  the 
project  there  was  a  suit  against  both  the 
township  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Housing  Administra- 
tor refused  to  pay.  so  the  township 
received  a  judgment  against  it  for  $15  - 
255  55  with  interest  about  $8,800  makme 
a  total  of  $23,000  damage  m  favor  of  the 
railroad  on  which  the  debris  was  washed 
in  a  storm. 

This  damage  occuned  m  1941,  1942, 
and  1943  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator has  paid  no  contribution  yet. 
The  commissioners  of  this  township  saw- 
that  the  local  housing  authority  all  this 
time  had  15  acres  of  unused  land.  So. 
they  said  to  the  Allegheny  County  Hous- 
ing Authority  Give  it  to  us  for  a  park 
or  swimming  pools."  The  authority 
then  informed  the  township  commis- 
sioners that  the  i-equest  could  not  be 
acceded  to.  saying  We  may  need  the 
land  in  the  future."  How  long  is  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
local  authority  going  to  hold  the  15  acres 
of  unused  land?  Tlierc  has  been  no  de- 
cision yet. 

I  read  from  part  of  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  stoi-m  damages  and 
the  correspondence  and  resolution  of  the 
housing  authority  regarding  the  unused 
land.  Why  can't  the.se  problems  be 
worked  ouf^  I  believe  that  inteUigent 
people  can  come  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion and  all  parties  will  be  happy, 

\Vnj,iAM  P,  CEaco^fE. 
Pursb;,'pn    Pa     January  21,  1954. 
Hon.  James  Grove  Ftlton, 
\ru   Federal  Building, 
P:::.-bu'gri,  Pa 

Dear  Mr  Fulton:  In  niy  se\eral  conversa- 
tioii.s  with  you  concerning  the  above  case, 
you  asked  me  to  set  forth  a  detailed  account 
uf  ihe  township's  request  for  reimbursement 
from  the  Federal  Ciovernment  of  money 
whlcli  th'  township,  by  reason  of  Judgment 
obtained  against  it  m  the  above  captioned 
case,  is  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Piitsbtirph 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co  for  damages  it  in- 
curred because  of  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thontys  negligent  maintenance  of  its  drain- 
age system  situate  m  the  Stoiwe  Town.'^hip 
project  known  a*  Ohio  View  Acres, 

In  1941.  the  Federal  Housing  Administ.'-a- 
tor,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  began  building  the  Gcv- 
eniment  liousing  project  on  a  plot  of  ground 
in  Stowe  Township  At  that  time  the  town- 
ship was  a.ss'ured  that  If  any  damages  were 
incurred  by  the  township  because  of  any  of 
the  functions  of  the  project,  the  township 
would   be   reimbtirsed    for   said   damages       A 
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letter  to  that  effect  was  ser.t  to  the  town- 
ship. However,  It  haa  been  mislaid  and  I  am 
cert&in  ttutt  a  copy  at  the  letter  will  be  found 
in  ttat  file  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trator  concerning   this   project. 

Drainage  from  the  Government  pruject 
was  directed  Into  the  township's  sewers  and. 
since  the  area  on  which  Ohio  View  Acres  wa.s 
built  was  so  graded,  sloped  and  drained,  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  the  drainage 
was  directed  toward  the  Nichols  Hollow 
sewer  The  project  drainage  was  conducted 
by  connecting  pipes  and  ditches  lined  with 
paving  block  running  into  the  township 
sewer  The  township  sewer  ran  down  Nl- 
chol's  Hollow  along  Tunnel  and  Margaret 
Streets  and  eventually  into  the  sewer  sys- 
tem of  the  railroad  md  ultim.itely  to  the 
Ohio  aiver. 

In  the  years  1941.  1942  and  1943,  during 
and  ;»fter  the  construction  of  Ohio  View 
Acres,  the  concentrated  drainage  from  the 
area  cf  the  project  flowed  down  Nichols  Hol- 
low tlLTOugh  the  township  sewer  and  Into  the 
railroad  sewers 

In  July  1943.  the  railr^)ad's  dr  iin<»ge  facili- 
ties bocame  blocked  with  debris  and  the  pav- 
ing blocks  from  Ohio  View  Acres  which  had 
becorrie  dislodged  and  flowed  througn  the 
township  sewers  down  to  the  entrance  of 
the  railroad  sewers  The  paving  blocks 
blockctl  the  drainage  facilities  of  the  rail- 
road iind  caused  debris  and  water  to  over- 
flow onto  the  railroad  tracks,  at  a  cost  to  the 
rallroiul  of  •15.255.35  for  the  removal  of  the 
accunriUlatlons. 

The  railroad  sued  the  towr.ship  for  this 
daina^*e  and  the  township  attempted  to  Join 
the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  as  co- 
defendant  In  the  case,  but  the  Housing  Ad- 
mlnis'rator  refused  to  be  Joined  Because 
of  th8  Housing  Administrator's  immunity 
from  »uit.  the  township  was  compelled  to 
defend  an  action  In  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  could  very  well  ha.  e  been  more 
Justifiably  held  accountable 

The  railroad  obtained  Judgment  against 
the  township  and  now  the  t.iwnship  faces 
the  huavy  burden  of  payment  of  the  Judg- 
ment In  the  sum  of  $15,255  55.  with  Interest 
In  ex<«sa  of  $8,800,  which  makes  a  total 
amount  in  exce.ss  of  J23.000 

Judj;e  Sarah  Soffel.  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Allegheny  Couutv,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  stated  In  her  opinion: 

"In  the  Instant  case  it  is  clear  to  the 
court  that  the  Federal  Gnvernment  failed  to 
provide  proper  and  adequate  drainage  fa- 
cilities for  the  Ohio  View  .Acres  project 
Logically  It  should  be  held  responsible  and 
made   to  account   for   the  damage   done   " 

The  opinion  reveals  how  strongly  the  court 
felt  taat  the  Authority  should  pay  the 
damages. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  township 
and  tile  Federal  Housinsr  Authority,  there 
appears  a  clau.^e  stating  as  :''  :iows: 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  th.it  the 
township  will  not  be  required  to  make  any 
capital  expenditures  for  the  development  of 
any  sewer  in  connection  with  the  con.-5truc- 
tlon  of  the  development    " 

This  agreement  certainly  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  wrong.'ul  and  negligent  maintenance  of 
drainage  systems  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s-hould  not  be  shifted  to  the  town=h;p. 
At  tne  time  the  railroad  sued  the  t'lwnshlp. 
the  township  officials  were  a.ssured  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  H-  u-slng  Author- 
ity that  the  township  would  not  be  burdened 
with  any  financial  loss  But  no  help  or  aid 
has  been  forthcoming  from  the  AuthorUy. 

The  Inability  of  the  town.shlp  uj  bring  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  in  as  cxlet end- 
ant  In  the  case  should  not  impose  upon  :t  an 
obligation  for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 
The  townsnlp  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
indemnify  the  railroad  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  for  damages  which  it 
suffere<i  through  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 


Tlie  execution  of  -he  agreements  between 
the  township  and  tJia  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration was  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  circuni.stances  ov?r  which  the  township 
had  no  cot.trol  anl  whicn  it  could  n^t 
e.scape.  Wher»  the  (ioverunitnt  i  liobe  a  lo- 
cation for  itn  project,  it  d.d  mj  wilhuut  per- 
mission or  leave  and  made  Its  own  regula- 
tions. In  this  case  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (1)  secured  no  permit  to 
build  from  the  township;  (2)  submitted  no 
plans  to  the  township  for  approval:  (3)  sub- 
mitted no  plans  for  the  construction  of  Its 
streets  and  sewers;  (4)  constructed  streets, 
sewers,  and  building  according  to  plans  and 
specifications.  In  a  manner  which  did  not 
conform  with  the  township's  requirements; 
(5)  the  township  has  never  accepted  the 
housing  project  known  as  Ohio  View  Acres 
and  will  not  accept  its  street*  and  sewers 
because  they  do  not  comply  with  township 
specifications;  (6)  the  housing  project  does 
not  pay  for  Itself  through  taxes,  and  re- 
ceives services  from  the  township  In  excess 
of  the  taxes  which  art*  paid. 

Prior  to  this  damage  sustained  by  the 
railroad,  the  township  and  the  railroad  had 
enjoyed  peaceful  relationships  In  their  re- 
spective functions  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  their  sewer  systems  since  1901.  There 
was  no  trouble  between  the  township  and 
the  railroad,  nor  had  the  rallr'^ad  ever  sus- 
tained any  damages  over  the  drainage  of  the 
township  sewers  into  the  railroad  sewers 
prior  to  the  exlsten?e  of  this  project.  It 
does  not  seem  equttible  that  the  township 
should  be  harnessed  with  thU  huge  ex- 
pense when.  In  fact,  the  damage  to  the  rall- 
ro:>d  was  brought  about  by  the  malfunction 
of  the  Federal  project's  drainage  system. 

It  Is  the  respectful  opinion  of  the  town- 
ship that  the  Federal  Government  should  In 
all  Justice  reimburse  the  township  for  at 
least  the  face  amount  of  the  Judgment. 
$15  255  55. 

The  township  officials  respectfully  seek 
your  able  assistance  In  procuring  for  It  the 
reimbursement  of  the  $15.25555,  the  Judg- 
ment amount  which  It  Is  compelled  to  pay 
to  tht  ^ttsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co. 
for  damages  brought  about  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority. 

I  shall  be  at  your  service  to  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  expedite  this  matter. 

With  kindest  regartls.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours^. 

William  F.  CiRCONr. 
Solicitor  for  Stotce  Township  (tu>u  Judge). 


M.\Y  31.  1960. 
Hon.  Jakks  G.  Flltok, 

Pittsburgh .   Pa 

I>EAR  Congressman  Fulton:  About  20  years 
ago  the  Ohio  View  Acres  project  In  Stowe 
Township  was  built  on  what  was  known  as 
the  Nlchol  farm.  Approximately  15  acres 
were  left  unused. 

The  township  of  St  >we  would  like  to  have 
the  Government  donate  this  15  acres  of  land 
so  that  It  could  be  developed  as  a  badly 
needed  recreational  park  in  our  township. 
We  plan  to  build  a  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts  and  picnic  shelters,  outdoor  grills, 
etc. 

The.se  facilities  are  sorely  needed  here  as 
•here  Is  no  other  poc'l  In  our  township  or 
the  surrounding  ones  and  no  means  whatso- 
ever of  recreation  for  the  people,  especially 
the  young  people  who  live  In  this  project 
and  the  area  which  surrounds  it;  a  semlrural 
area. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  a  plan  of  this  15  acre 
plot  of  land. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  getting  this 
land  will  be  appreciated  greatly  not  only  by 
the  correspondent  but  by  the  residents  of 
t.ie  township. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley   Bachowski, 
Chairman   Hoard  of  Stowe 

Tourr.ship  Commisaioners, 


CoNcat-ss   or   the    UNrrro    States 

Honsi:  or  Repuksentatives, 
Wa.shmgtfjn.  D  C  ,  June  11 .  I'jiiO. 
Mr   Stanley  Bai  howski. 

Chairman,  Board   o'   Sluice   Townahijt  Com- 
viuxiuners,  McKees  Rock:i,  Pa. 

Dear  Bachouskj:  Your  letter  of  May  31. 
1960.  has  been  forwarded  to  me  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  and  I  have  read  it  with  care  and 
have  gone  over  the  blueprtnt  which  you 
have  submitted. 

As  I  had  advised  you  and  your  members  at 
our  personal  meeting.  I  am  deeply  interested 
lu  assisting  Stowe  Township  in  working  out 
some  arrangement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  15  ncres  of  land  in 
the  Ohio  View  Acres  project  In  Stowe  Town- 
ship, which  was  built  on  what  was  known 
as  the  Nlchol  farm.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  best  use  of  this  land,  now  unused,  would 
be  for  the  development  of  a  badly  needed 
recreational  park  in  Stowe  Township  I  have 
made  special  note  of  your  comments  that 
these  facilities  are  sorely  needed  as  there  is 
no  other  swimming  pool  In  the  township  or 
the  surrounding  townships  Likewise,  there 
is  no  means  whatsoever  of  recreation  for  the 
people,  especially  the  young  people  who  live 
in  this  project,  in  the  area  which  surrounds 
It. 

You  have  stated  In  your  letter  of  May  31, 
1960.  that  the  township  plans  to  build  a 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  picnic  shel- 
ters, outdoor  grills,  etc  .  in  this  area  Lf  it  is 
made  available  for  these  purposes.  At  your 
convenience,  could  you  give  me  an  estlnutte 
of  the  amount  the  township  Is  willing  to 
spend  on  the  development  of  this  area  for 
these  purposes,  provided  the  land  Is  made 
available  to  it?  Also.  I  would  like  to  have 
what  use  the  land  might  be  put  to  in  con- 
nection with  needed  recreation  areas  for  the 
Stowe  Township  School  District 

I  am  Immediately  contacting  the  Federal 
authorities  in  Washlngt/m.  DC.  and  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you  promptly  when  I  have 
made  a  preliminary  survey  to  see  what 
course  we  should  follow  in  approaching  this 
proposed  development.  Count  on  my  con- 
tinued full  cooperation  Jind  deep  interest. 

With   personal   regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  G  Fulton. 


CoNCXEss  or  THE  U.N'mD  Statts. 

HOLSXS  or  RETmESENTAnVES, 

Waithini/ton,  DC,  Soi>ember  22.  I960. 
Mr.  C.  HowAKS  McPeax, 

Executive  Director,  Allegheny  County  Hous- 
ing Authority.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  McPeak:  I  am  writing  to  you 
further  In  reyard  to  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion by  Stowe  Township  of  16  acres  of  land 
which  U  part  of  Project  PA-6-aO  owned  by 
your   authority. 

Paul  R.  Boesch,  regional  attorney  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  in  his 
letter  to  you  of  February  5,  1960,  had  out- 
lined the  procediu-e  for  disposition  of  such 
land,  if  found  to  be  excess  to  your  needs 
sUting  that  It  U  set  forth  in  section  121 
of  your  administration  contract  (Form 
PHA-2243.  Revised  July  1952)  and  the  Low 
Rent  Housing  Manual.  f«cUon  50©. 1.  Mr. 
Boesch  had  further  stat.-d  that  he  under- 
stands that  you  have  requested  Mr  Emll 
R.  Pecorl  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
representatives  of  the  township  and  your 
authority  to  discuss  this  matter  and  that 
you  will  advise  him  after  such  meeth.g  is 
held 

Emll  R  Pecorl  has  now  advised  oiu-  office 
that  you  had  talked  with  him  the  latur 
part  of  August  1960  about  this  property, 
and  that  we  understand  from  that  conver- 
sation that  no  definite  decision  has  been 
made  by  your  agency  tm  yet.  whether  the 
land  might  be  surplus  now  or  at  a  future 
date.  Your  office  understood  that  there 
might  be  some  chance  at  a  future  date  that 
the  land  could  be  used  aa  a  housing  project 
for  the  aged  similar  to  one  in  Homestead. 
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I  would  strongly  urge  that  some  decision 
be  made  on  this  land,  as  it  U  better  to  have 
It  in  use  as  a  recreation  are*  than  to  have 
the  land  Idle  for  years  with  no  de<^8lon  a.«i 
to  use  having  been  made  at  i  ^'>vernmental 
level.  This  is  said  without  criticism  and 
merely  on  the  basis  that  this  land  Is  so  suit- 
able for  a  recreation  area  and  Is  desired  by 
the  local  officials  and  community  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  would  reconiriend  that  such 
procedure  be  Instituted  at  present  In  ad- 
dition. I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  you 
will  receive  my  full  support  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  land  in  this  area  or  In  our 
congressional  district  for  housing  projects 
for  the  aged  which  might  c^me  up  In  the 
future,  and  I  will  also  continue  my  full  sup- 
port and  cooperation  for  the  funds  for  such 
projects. 

Under  these  circumstance^.  I  would  re- 
quest a  further  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Stowe  Township,  in  order  that  the 
governmental  representatives  of  Stowe 
Township  might  proceed  wliJi  such  a  con- 
structive projXMal  for  making  the  Stowe 
Township  area  a  better  and  more  pleasant 
place  to  live. 

Sincerely, 

James  O    Fulton. 

ALLrCHENT  COITNTT 

Housing  AtTHoarrT, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
The  following   resolutlun   was  adopted   by 
the  txiard  on  Decenit>er  1.  196C  : 

"RESOLTTTTON    so- 3  7 

"Resolution  retaining  unused  land  at  Ohio 
View  Acres  for  future  development : 

"Whereas  the  township  of  Stowe  hais  re- 
quested Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority 
to  convey  to  the  township,  three  parcels 
of  vacant  land  at  Ohio  View  Acres  public 
housing  project.  PA-«  20.  so  that  the  town- 
ship might  develop  the  same  as  a  public 
park:   and 

"Whereas  the  members  and  staff  attorney 
of  Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority,  pur- 
suant to  the  housing  auth  }rlty  policy  of 
cooperating  in  the  public  Int-Test  with  local 
communities  whenever  possib.e.  have  studied 
the  township  request,  examlred  the  land  in 
question,  and  looked  into  the  legal  aspects 
and  potential  use  of  said  land:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  township  of  Stowe  be 
advised  : 

"1.  That  the  land  in  question  was  deeded 
for  a  specific  purpose  to  Alli^gheny  County 
Housing  Authority  by  the  Foderal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  housing  project  at  the 
time  the  project  was  oonvert<d  Irom  a  Fed- 
eral defense  project  to  a  lov  -rent  housing 
project,  namely  for  use  In  oc»nnectlon  with 
and  for  the  piu-pose  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing. 

"2.  That  the  land  Is  such  that  It  might  be 
developed  and  used  for  the  purpose  specified 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  alienated. 

"3  That  It  Is  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government  to  make  provision  in  public 
housing  for  elderly  people,  wlioee  Income  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  ihein  with  decent 
standard  housing,  and  this  land  at  Ohio 
View  Acres  might  well  be  used  for  the  c  u- 
structlon  of  low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly. 

"4.  That  the  niemtat.'-s  of  Alli^gheny  County 
Housing  Authority  refrret  that  the  request  of 
the  township  of  stowe  cannot  be  complied 
with  and  the  land  in  question  miLst  be  held 
by  Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority  for 
use  In  connection  with  low -rent  public 
housing.  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recop- 
nl2es  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHara]. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wLsh  to  rai.se  my  voice,  a  .small 
and   humble  voice,  for  a  man   who   12 
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years  ago  was  the  idol  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  now  that  he  is  dead  those 
who  cheered  and  followed  him  12  short 
years  ago  seek  to  tumble  into  rubbish  his 
monument. 

We  hear  the  ringing  of  the  chimes  in 
the  memorial  they  built  of  material 
things  that  money  can  buy.  but  the  im- 
perishable monument  to  Bob  Taft  is  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  its  program  for 
roofs  over  families  that  otherwise  would 
be  roofless.  That  monument,  those  who 
addressed  him  with  pride  and  adoration 
as  "Mr.  Republican"  when  he  was  among 
us.  now  would  raze  to  the  ground. 

I  wonder  how  quietly  with  their  con- 
science they  will  be  resting  tonight — I 
wonder  when  again  they  listen  to  the 
chimes  ringing  into  the  Washington  air 
from  the  Taft  Memorial  what  thoughts 
will  haunt  their  minds.  History  already 
has  written  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
which  never  would  have  been  enacted 
but  for  Bob  Taft's  herculean  support,  the 
outstanding  legislative  accomplishment 
of  a  long  and  distinguished  career  Does 
not  conscience  prick  when  those  who  ac- 
claimed him,  now  assail  as  something 
odious,  the  program  of  hou'^ing  for  the 
homeless  that  he  put  in  the  Hou.sing  Act 
of  1949  and  which  was  very  close  to  his 
heart. 

Just  one  other  thought.  I  am  79  years 
eld  and  all  my  life  I  have  known  public 
housing.  When  I  was  a  boy  pubhc  hous- 
ing was  the  r>oorhouse.  and  the  poor- 
house  was  the  biggest  house  in  every 
county.  The  r>eople  did  not  have  much 
money,  but  they  supported  the  poor- 
house.  They  did  not  call  it  public  hous- 
ing, but  that  is  exactly  what  it  was. 

How  ridiculous  it  is  today  that  people 
should  say  that  public  housing  is  a  new 
concept  and  that  p>eople  always  got  along 
without  public  housing  until  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  UTiy.  they  never  got 
along  without  public  housing.  Thank 
goodness,  this  great  land  of  ours  has 
always  been  peopled  with  men  and 
women  with  heart,-;  and  they  alway.'^  have 
re.s{X)nded  to  the  needs  of  those  who  were 
in  need.  Call  it  a  pooihouse.  as  they 
did  in  my  boyhood,  and  no  one  p rum- 
bled over  its  supixjrt,  or  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  as  it  is  termed  in  an  era 
of  the  more  expansive  vocabulary,  it  is 
the  same  expression  of  the  unchanging 
will  of  the  .A.mencan  people  to  give  shel- 
ter to  men  and  women  and  children 
whom  misfortune  has  made  dependent 
on  the  helpine  hand  of  their  brothers. 
Toc'ether  we  walk  the  paths  of  life  We 
cannot  walk  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida    I  Mr.  HerlongI. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tt  Hers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
niiin  appointed  a."^  tellers  Mr.  Herlong 
and  Mr  R.mks. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  t.ellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  141.  noes 
168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  McDONuUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  rc- 
servine  the  ncht  to  object,  and  I  am 
not  goinp  to  object,  of  cour.se,  however, 
if  this  unanimous  consent  is  granted, 
then  the  majority,  if  they  have  the  votes, 
could  move  to  shut  off  debate  on  the  en- 
tire bill  and  all  amendnienis  thereto. 
I  sincerely  hope,  if  we  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  bill  that  those  who  want 
to  offer  amendments  will  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  5  minutes  pro  and 
con  on  their  amendments,  without  the 
threat  of  debate  being   shut  off. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Certainly.  I  would  not 
make  any  such  move  unle-ss  I  had  an 
agreement  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw   my   re.'^ervation   of   objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  i-emam- 
der  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
OF>en  to  amendment  at  any  p>oint. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  that  means  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  which  has  not  yet  been  read  will 
be  op>en  for  amendment  and  not  the  en- 
tire bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Extension  of  waiver  in  case  of  veterans  and 

seriicemen 

Sec.  205.  The  proviso  in  section  15(8)  (b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1961' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  October  1. 
1965-. 

Mi.'iccUaneotis    public    housi'ig    ernendments 

Sec  206  lai  Section  15  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  paragraph  i5l  after  the 
second  parenthetical  clause  the  following: 
"on  which  the  computation  of  any  annual 
contributions  under  this  Act  may  be  based"; 

(2  I  striking  out  "$2,500"  In  paragraph  (5> 
and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof   "»3,000": 

(31  striking  out  paragraph  (61,  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (6),  and 
transferring  p.-iraeraph  <9t.  as  so  redesle- 
nated.  to  place  heretofore  occupied  by  the 
paragraph  so  stricken  out,  and 

i4)  striking  out  "or  6  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  any  family  entitled  to  a  first  prefer- 
ence as  provided  In  section  lOigi"  in  para- 
eraph  (7Mb)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  except  m  the  case  of  a  family  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  other  governmental  action 
or  an  elderly  family". 

(b)  Section  iOihi  of  such  Act  is  aniended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  the  word 
"project"  the  third  time  it  appears  therein: 
"(exclusive  of  any  portion  thereof  which  is 
not  assisted  by  annual  contributions  under 
this  Act)". 

ici    Section  10 J)    of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

TITLE    III URBAN    RENXWAL    AND    PLANNING 

Increased  Federal  aid  for  small  communi- 
ties; pooling  grants-in-aid  between  proj- 
ects 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  103.  a)  of  the  Hovis- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(a)",  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences,  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"i2)  The  aggregate  of  such  capital  grants 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  projects  of  a  local 
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public  agency  (or  of  two  or  more  local  pub- 
lic agencies  In  the  same  municipality)  on 
wMch  contracts  for  capital  grants  have  been 
m£^e  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the 
to'-al  of— 

■(A)  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  all  such  projects  to  which 
neither  subparagraph  iBi  nnr  subparagraph 
,C  I    applies,  and 

(B)  three-fourths  of  the  n?er?gate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  which 
ap;  located  In  a  municipality  having  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand  or  less  (one  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  or  less  In  the  case  of  a 
minicipallty  situated  In  an  area  which,  at 
the  tune  the  contract  or  contracts  Involved 
art;  entered  into  or  at  such  earlier  time  as 
the  Administrator  may  specify  In  order  to 
av3ld  hardship.  Is  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
mi*nt  area  under  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tk'H  5(ai  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act) 
according  to  the  mi^st  recent  decennial 
ceasus,  and 

■(Ci  three-fourths  of  the  aggreg-ire  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  pr'T'Ject.s  (  r.  t 
fa,llng  within  subparagraph  (Bi  i  which  the 
Administrator  upon  request,  may  approve 
on    a   three-fourths  caplt-al   grant   basis. 

■(3>  A  capital  grant  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  project  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  net  project  cost  and 
the  local  grants-in-aid  actually  made  with 
respect  to  the  project  " 

ibi  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
local  grants-in-aid.  together  with  the  local 
grints-ln-aid  to  be  provided  in  coni;ectlon 
wi-.h  all  other  projects  of  the  U^cal  public 
agency  (or  two  or  more  local  public  agencies 
In  the  .same  municipality  i  on  which  con- 
tracts for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
to"al  of  one- third  of  the  aggregate  net  proj- 
ect, costs  of  such  projects  undertaken  on  a 
two-thirds  capital  grant  basis  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  net  prriject  costs  of 
8U?h  projects  undertaken  on  a  three-fourths 
capital  grant  basis  " 

(c)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion llOiei  of  such  Act  are  eaci.  amended 
by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  the  proviso  In 
the  seco.id  sentence  of  section  103(a)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section 
10;ii  a)  (2)  (Ci  ■'. 

Capital  grant  authorization 
Sbc.  302.  Section  103ib)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
th«  following:  "The  Administrator  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  contract 
to  make  grants  under  this  title  aggregating 
non  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000  " 

Relocation  payments 

Sec  303.  Section  106(f)(2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "«3  000"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(or.  If  greater,  the  total  certified 
actual  moving  expenses  i  ",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  actual  direct  losses 
of  property"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence. 

Financial  assistance  for  di.^placed  business 
concerns 

Sec.  304.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 1 i ; 

(2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";   and";   and 

I  3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  i  either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  b.isis  i 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 


necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  small-busi- 
ness concern  if  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  such  concern  has  suffered  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  (for  which  reim- 
bursement or  compensation  is  not  otherwise 
made,  exclusive  of  relocation  payments.  If 
any,  under  sectlcn  106(f)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949)  as  a  result  of  Its  displacement 
by  an  urban  renewal  project  Included  in  an 
urban  renewal  area  respecting  which  a  con- 
tract for  capital  grant  has  been  executed 
under  such  Act." 

Resale  of  property  in   urban   renewal   areas 
for    housing   fo'    moderate    income    fami- 
lies 
Sec.  305.    (a)    Section  107  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )     changing    the    title    thereof    to    read 

"PROPniTT  TO  BE  t  BED  FOR  PTTBLIC  HOD8INC  0« 
HOUSING   FOR   MODIMATK   INCOME    FAMILIES  "; 

(2>  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence and  strlklnij  out  the  words  "to  be"  in 
such  sentence, 

(3)  striking  ou:  "is  Incorporated"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "was  Incorporated  on 
or  after  Septemb-r  23.  1959.";   and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(bi  Upon  approval  of  the  Administrator 
and  subject  to  sjch  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  n  the  public  interest,  any 
real  property  held  as  part  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project  may  be  made  available  to  ( 1 ) 
a  limited  dividend  corporation,  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association,  cooperative,  or 
public  body  or  agency,  or  (2)  a  purchaser 
who  would  be  eligible  for  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  2'.!l(d)(4)  of  the  National 
Hotising  Act.  for  purchase  at  fair  value  for 
use  by  such  pur  -baser  in  the  provision  of 
new  or  rehabilit  ited  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  for  occupancy  by  families  of  mod- 
erate Income." 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  as  pro- 
vided in  section  107". 

Rehabilitation 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  cf  1949  is 
amended   by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph   (5); 

(2)  striking  o\it  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   ';    and";    and 

(3 1  adding  after  paragraph  (6i  a  new 
paragraph   as   follows: 

"(7)  acquisition  and  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion for  guidance  purposes,  and  resale  by 
the  local  public  agency,  of  structures  which 
are  located  in  the  urban  renewal  area  and 
which,  under  the  urban  renewal  plan,  are  to 
be  repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  dwelling  use 
or  related  facilltiea:  Provided.  That  the  local 
public  agency  shall  not  acquire  for  such 
purposes,  in  any  urban  renewal  area,  struc- 
tures which  cont.iln  or  will  contain  more 
than  (A)  one  hundred  dwelling  units,  or 
(B)  5  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  unite  in  such  area  which,  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan,  are  to  be  repaired 
or  rehabilitated,  whichever  is  the  lesser." 

(b)  The  third  .sentence  of  section  110(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"include"  the  following:  "(except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (7)  above)  ". 

Increase  in  nonresidential  e^cception 
Sec.  307.  The  llfth  sentence  of  section 
110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by- 
CD  striking  out  "Housing  Act  of  1959'"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Housing  Act  of 
1961'*;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "30  per  centum". 


Eligibiliti/  of  certain  local  grants-in-aid 

Sec.  308.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"Notwithstanding  the  provision*  of  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  or  any 
request  previously  made  by  any  local  public 
agency  pursuant  to  such  section,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  local  public  agency  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  local  grants-in-aid  for  any  project 
of  such  local  public  agency  in  connection 
with  which  the  flnal  capital  grant  payment 
has  not  been  made  shall  be  determined  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section (and.  if  applicable,  section  113)." 

Urban  renewal  areas  involving  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  hospitals 

Sec  309.  Section  112  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Urban  renewal  areas  involving  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  hospitals 

"9tc.  112.  (a)  In  any  case  where  an  edu- 
cational Institution  or  a  hoeplal  is  located 
In  or  near  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  de- 
termines that,  in  addition  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  slums  and  blight  from  such  area, 
the  undertaking  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
In  such  area  will  further  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
community  (1)  by  making  land  In  such  area 
available  for  disposition,  for  uses  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  urban  renewal  plan,  to 
such  educational  institution  or  hospital  for 
redevelopment  in  accordance  with  the  use 
or  uses  specified  in  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
(2)  by  providing,  through  the  redevelopment 
of  the  area  In  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  a  cohesive  neighborhood  en- 
vironment compatible  with  the  functions 
and  needs  of  such  educational  institution  or 
hospital,  or  (3)  by  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  extend  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
for  an  urban  renewal  project  in  such  area 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  In  sec- 
tion 110  hereof  with  respect  to  the  predom- 
inantly residential  character  or  predomi- 
nantly residential  reuse  of  urban  renewal 
areat.  The  aggregate  exjjendltures  made  by 
any  such  Institution  or  hospital  (directly  or 
through  a  private  redevelopment  corporation 
or  municipal  or  other  public  corporation) 
for  the  acquisition  within,  adjacent  to,  or  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  project  area, 
of  lands,  buildings,  and  structures  to  be  re- 
developed or  rehabilitated  by  such  Institu- 
tion for  educational  uses  or  by  such  hospital 
for  hospital  uses,  in  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan  (or  with  a  development 
plan  proposed  by  such  institution,  hospital, 
or  corporation,  found  acceptable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  considering  the  standards 
specified  in  section  110(b) .  and  approved  un- 
der State  or  local  law  after  public  hearing) 
and  for  the  demolition  of  such  buildings  and 
structures  Ift  pursuant  to  such  urban  re- 
newal or  development  plan,  the  land  Is  to 
be  cleared  and  redeveloped,  and  for  the  re- 
location of  occupants  from  buildings  and 
structures  to  be  demolished  or  rehabilitated, 
as  certified  by  such  institution  or  hospital  to 
the  local  public  agency  and  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  shall  be  a  local  grant-in-aid 
in  connection  with  such  urban  renewal 
project:  Provided,  That  no  such  expenditure 
shall  be  eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  in 
any  case  where  the  property  Involved  is  ac- 
quired by  such  educational  Institution  or 
hospital  from  a  local  public  agency  which. 
In  connection  with  Its  acquisition  or  disposi- 
tion of  such  property,  has  received,  or  con- 
tracted to  receive,  a  capital  grant  pursuant 
to  thU  title. 

"(b)  No  expenditure  made  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  hospital,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a),  shall  be  deemed  Ineligible 
as  a  local   grant-in-aid  In  connection  with 
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any  urban  renewal  project  L'  made  not  more 
than  five  years  prior  to  the  Authorization  by 
the  Administrator  of  a  contract  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  for  such  project. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  expenditures  made  by 
any  public  authority,  established  by  any 
State,  for  acquisition,  demolition,  and  re- 
location In  connection  with  land,  buildings, 
and  structures  acquired  by  such  public  au- 
thority and  leased  to  an  educational  Institu- 
tion for  educational  uses  or  to  a  hospital  for 
hospital  uses  shall  be  deemed  a  local  grant- 
in-aid  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  expend- 
itures had  been  made  directly  by  such 
educational  Institution  or  liospltjil. 

"(d)    As  u.sed  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  educational  Institution' 
means  any  educational  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  Including  any  public  educational 
Institution  or  any  private  «ducatlonal  Insti- 
tution, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual;  and 

"(2)  the  term  hospital'  means  any  hos- 
pital licensed  by  the  State  In  which  such 
hospital  is  located,  including  any  public 
hospital  or  any  nonprofit  hoeplt&l.  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  in- 
dividual.' 

Urban  planning   assistance 

8»C.  SIO  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (bi  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "tw<^-tMrds "; 

(3)  striking  out  •$20.00'). 000"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$50.000.000 ": 

(3)  Inserting  after  "public  facilities"  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  ",  Including 
transportation  facilities";  und 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
Into  a^eements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict 
with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  co- 
operative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in 
the  comprehensive  planning  for  the  phys- 
ical growth  and  developnient  of  Interstate 
metropolitan  or  other  urh&n  areas,  and  to 
establish  such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise, 
as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  making  ef- 
fective such  agreements  and  compacts." 

Historical  site   in  urban  renewal  area 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  110 
(c)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
urban  renewal  project  in  KnoxviUe.  Ten- 
nessee, known  as  the  .S.lverfront-WUlow 
Street  redevelopment  project,  may  include 
the  donation  by  the  Knox •lUe  Housing  Au- 
thority to  the  James  Whl  ,e"s  Port  Associa- 
tion, by  a  suitable  Instrument  of  convey- 
ance, of  all  right,  title,  ai  d  Interest  of  the 
authority  in  and  to  the  following  described 
tract  of  land,  constituting  a  portion  of  tract 
T-2  of  the  said  project  anc:  containing  0.985 
acres  more  or  less : 

Beginning  at  an  Iron  p  n  located  at  the 
intersection  of  the  east  property  line  of  Col- 
lins Alley  and  the  south  property  line  of 
Rouser  Alley;  thence  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, north  32  degrees  35  minutes  west.  111.0 
feet  to  an  Iron  pin  located  in  the  east  prop- 
erty line  of  Collins  Alley;  -.hence  In  a  west- 
erly direction,  south  55  degrees  20  minutes 
west.  207  0  feet  to  an  Iron  pin;  thence  In  a 
southwesterly  direction,  soath  35  degrees  05 
minutes  west  80  feet  to  ari  Iron  pin;  thence 
in  a  southerly  direction  south  27  degrees  25 
minutes  east,  193  40  feet  to  an  Iron  pin  lo- 
cated in  the  north  property  line  of  Hill  Ave- 
nue; thence  In  an  easterly  direction,  north 
67  degrees  43  minutes  east.  33.54  feet  to  an 
Iron  pin;  thence  In  an  i-asterly  direction, 
north  60  degrees  02  minutes  east,  31  64  feet 
to  an  Iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 


tion, north  58  degrees  30  minutes  30  seconds 
east,  63  feet  to  an  iron  pin  located  In  the 
north  property  line  of  Hill  Avenue,  thence 
In  a  northerly  direction,  north  30  degrees  22 
minutes  30  seconds  west,  134  03  feet  to  an 
Iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
north  59  degrees  21  minutes  30  seconds  east. 
176.61  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Rlverfront-WlUow  Street  re- 
development project  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
James  White's  Fort  Association  represents, 
and  furnishes  such  assurances  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  KnoxvUle  Housing  Authority, 
that  such  association  (1)  will  undertake  the 
reconstruction  on  the  site  conveyed  of  Gen- 
eral James  While's  cabin  and  fort,  and  (2) 
win  develop,  preserve,  and  operate  such  prop- 
erty on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  a  historical  site 
or  monument. 

Credit  for  cost  of  school  construction 
Sec.  312.  No  public  facility,  the  provision 
of  which  is  otherwise  eligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  for  any  urban  renewal  project 
receiving  assistance  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  in  the  city  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  and  the  construction  of  v.  hich  was 
commenced  prior  to  January  1,  1961.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Ineligible  as  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  because  of  any  change  In  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  lor  such  project  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  have  resulted  from  the  pro- 
p>06ed  location  within  the  urban  renewal  area 
In  which  such  project  was  undertaken  of  a 
federally  aided  highway.  For  the  purp<ise  of 
computing  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  any 
such  facility  which  may  be  allowed  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid.  the  degree  of  benefit  of 
the  facility  to  such  urban  renewal  area  shall 
t>«  based  on  the  latest  estimate  of  benefit 
subniltted  by  the  local  public  agency  and 
accepted  by  the  Administrator  prior  to  such 
change  in  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Technical  amendments 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in 
clause  ( 1 )  after  "workable  program"  the 
words   "for  community   Improvement". 

(b)  Section  102(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  second  proviso  after 
"demolition  and  removal"  the  first  place  It 
appears  the  following:  ",  together  with  ad- 
ministrative, relocation,  and  other  related 
costs  and  payments.". 

(c)  Clause  (4)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "initial". 

Parks  and  recreational  facilities 
Sec.  314.  Section  lOSia)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
preceding  clause  (111),  and  by  ndding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (Iv)  the 
urban  renewal  plan  gives  due  consideration 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  park  and  recrea- 
tional areas  and  facilities,  as  mnv  be  desir- 
able for  neighborhood  Improvement,  with 
special  consideration  for  the  health,  pafety. 
and  welfare  of  children  residing  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  the  site  covered  by  the 
plan;". 

TITLE    rV — college    HOUSING 

LcKin  authorization 

Sec.  401.  Section  401(d)  of  the  H  iu.-;liig 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  colon  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  which 
amount  shall  t>e  Increased  by  $300,000,000 
on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964:  Provided.  That  the  amount  outstano- 
Ing  for  other  educational  facllltiep.  as  de- 
fined herein,  shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000. 
which  Umlt  shall  be  Increased  by  $30,000,000 
on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964:  Proi'ided  further.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  for  hospitals,  referred  to  In 
clause    (2)    of   section   404(b)    of   this  title. 


siiall  not  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  Uml*. 
shall  be  Increased  by  $30,000,000  on  July  1 
m  each  of  the  years  1961  through  1964." 

Apportionment  by  States 
Sec.  402    Section   403   of   the  Housing   Act 
of   1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out   "10  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12'2 
I>er  centum". 

Housing  provided  by  nonprof.t  co-porations 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Clause  (3i  of  section  404  b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  — 

(II  by  striking  out  "established  by  ai^y 
institution  Included  In  clause  1 1 »  of  this 
subsection  for  the  »ile  purptjse"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  established  for  the  sole 
purpose";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  Institution" 
where  It  first  appears  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "one  or  more  Institutions  iiicluaed 
In  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection". 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"will  pass  to  such  institution"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "wii!  pass  to  such  institu- 
tion I  or  to  any  one  or  more  of  such  institu- 
tions) unless  It  is  shown  to  the  satlf faction 
of  the  Administrator  that  such  properiy  or 
the  proceeds  from  its  sale  v.  iU  be  used  for 
some  other  nonprofit  educational  pur- 
pose". 

(C)  SecUon  404ib;  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of  any 
loan  made  under  section  401  to  a  corpora- 
tion described  in  clause  ( 3 »  oi  this  subsec- 
tion which  was  not  established  by  the  In- 
stitutions or  institutions  for  whose  students 
or  students  and  faculty  it  would  p.-ovide 
housing,  the  Administrator  shall  require 
that  the  note  securing  such  loan  be  co- 
signed  by  such  institution  (or  by  any  one 
or  more  of  such  institutions)." 

TITLE    V COMMUNITY    FAn:.ITTES 

Puhlic  facility   loans 

Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of 
section  201  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  201 
of  such  Amendments  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "States,  municipalities,  or"  and  Insert- 
ing in    lieu   thereof   "municipalities   and". 

(.3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202(a) 
of  such  Amendments  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  acting  throvigh  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Admini.«trat!on.  is  authorized 
to  purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  of. 
or  make  loans  to.  municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States  (Including 
public  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  one 
or  more  municipalities  or  ether  po'.itlcal 
subdivisions  in  the  same  State  >  .  to  finance 
specllic  projects  for  public  works  or  facili- 
ties under  State,  municipal,  or  other  ap- 
plicable  law." 

(b)  Section  202ib)i2i  of  such  Amend- 
ments is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject 
to  such  maximum  n.aturity.  the  Administra- 
tor in  his  discretion  may  provide  lor  the 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  interest  on 
not  m<:re  than  50  per  centum  of  any  financial 
assistance  extended  to  an  applicant  under 
this  section  for  a  period  up  to  ten  years 
where  (A)  such  assistance  does  not  exceed 
50  per  centvim  of  the  development  cost  cf  the 
project  Involved,  and  iB)  It  is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  that  such  applicant  will 
experience  above-average  px>pulatlon  growth 
and  the  project  would  contribute  to  orderly 
c  .mmunity  development,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency: and  any  amounts  so  postponed  shall 
be  payable  with  Interest  in  annua!  install- 
ments during  the  remaining  maturity  of 
such  assistance." 
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(cu\)  Section  202<b)  of  suc?h  Amend- 
ments is  ftirther  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(3i  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  no  more  than  the  higher  of  (Ai  2^4  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  ( B  1  the  total  of  one- 
cjuarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  kidded  to 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Administra- 
tor on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  TYeasury  as  provided  in  section  203(a)." 
(2 1  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  Buch  Amendment,';  is  amended  t<3  read  as 
follows  'Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretaj-y  of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be 
not  more  th.in  ttie  higher  of  (1)  2'2  pc 
centum  per  annum,  'jr  (2)  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  ail  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  St.ites  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
l.';suance  by  the  Administrator  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum." 

(d)  Section  202- bi  of  such  Amendments 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  paragraph  added  by  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"i4i  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  to  any  munici- 
pality or  other  political  subdivision  having  a 
p>opulatlon  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  (one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  or  more  in  the  case 
of  a  community  situated  in  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  redevel  ipment  area  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area 
Redevelf  pment  Act)  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census,  or  to  any  public 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
municipalities  or  other  political  subdivisions 
having  a  population  (or  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation) equal  to  or  exceeding  that  figure 
according  t3  such  census." 

lei  Section  202ib)  of  such  Amendments 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  i  after  the  paragraph  added  by  sub- 
section id)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(5)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  to  an>  applicant  with  respect  to 
any  one  project  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000 
outstanding  at  any  one  time." 

(f)  Section  202  of  such  Amendments  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  types  of  public  works  and  facili- 
ties for  which  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  extended  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  the  same  as  tbose  for  which 
such  assistance  could  be  extended  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Administrator 
Immediately  prior  to  such  date." 

ig'  Section  203<a)  of  such  Amendments 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$150,000,000" 
and  ln.serting   in   lieu  thereof  "$650,000,000". 

(b>  Title  II  of  such  amendments  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  207  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  establish  technical  advisory  services  to 
assist  municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  budgeting,  financing,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  community  facili- 
ties. There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
together  with  any  fees  that  may  be  charged, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  services." 

Advances  for  public  works  planning 

Sic.  502.  Section  702  of  "he  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "10" 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •■12',2"; 

(3  I  sinking  out  the  hrst  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'No  advance  shall  be  made  here- 
under with  respect  to  any  individual  proj- 
ect. Including  a  regional  or  metropolitan  or 


other  area-wide  project,  unless  (1)  It  Is 
planned  to  be  constructed  within  or  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  considering  the 
nature  of  the  project,  (2)  It  conforms  to  an 
overall  State,  local,  or  regional  plan  approved 
by  a  competent  State,  local,  or  regional 
authority,  and  (3)  the  public  agency  for- 
mally contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  complete  the  plan  preparation 
promptly  and  to  repay  such  advance  or  part 
thereof  when  due"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "1958;"  in  subsection 
(e)  the  following:  $10,000,000  which  may  be 
made  available  to  such  fund  on  or  after 
July  1.  1961;";  ar.d 

(4)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "$48.- 
000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$58,000,000". 

TITLE       VI AMENDMENTS      TO       THE       NATIONAI. 

HOUSING    ACT 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Special  Assistance  Authorization 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  sutisectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $1,700,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time.  ' 

(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  authority  of  the  Association  to  make 
purchases  and  commitments  under  this  sub- 
section shall  terminate  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  and  any 
portion  of  the  total  amount  of  such  au- 
thority as  specified  In  the  first  proviso  in 
this  subsection  which  on  such  date  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  making  such  pur- 
chases and  commitments  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  and  added  to  the 
amount  of  such  authority  as  specified  in 
subsection  (c)". 

(c)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  decrease  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  In  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  mortgages  owned  by  the 
Association  under  this  section  shall,  as  of 
July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964,  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
authority  provided  under  section  305(a), 
and  the  amount  of  such  authority  as  speci- 
fied In  section  305(c)  shall  be  Increased  by 
any  amounts  so  transferred." 

Limitation  on  Mortgage  Amount 
Sec.  602.    (a)    Section   302(b)    of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  803"  and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof 
"or  title  VIII-. 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  "or  a  mortgage 
covering  property"  the  folto«rlng:  "or  In- 
sured under  section  213  an<^overing  prop- 
erty located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,'. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Lend- 
ing Authority 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  make  commitments"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  first  colon  suid 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ". 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
purchase,  lend  ( under  section  304 )  on  the 
security  of,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  any  mortgages  which  £ire  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  or  which  are  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code:". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately   before    the    period    at    the    end 


thereof  the  following:  ";  and  by  requiring 
each  borrower  to  make  such  payment*,  equal 
to  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  lent  by  the  Association  to 
such  borrower  under  section  304". 

(c)  Section  803(0  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Association  shall  Issue  from  time 
to  time,  to  each  mortgage  seller  or  borrower. 
Its  common  stock  (only  In  denominations 
of  $100  or  multiples  thereof)  evidencing  any 
capital  contributions  (adjusted  by  reason 
of  any  payments  Into  surplus  required  by 
the  Association)  made  by  such  seller  or 
borrower  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

(d)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "To  carry  out", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  the  further  Interest  of  assuring 
sound  operation,  any  loan  made  by  the  As- 
sociation in  its  secondary  market  operations 
under  this  section,  and  any  eitension  or 
renewal  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  balances  of 
the  mortgages  securing  the  loan,  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  consistent  with  gen- 
eral loan  policies  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Association's  board  of  directors. 
Any  such  loan  shall  mature  in  not  more  than 
twelve  months  and  the  term  of  any  extension 
or  renewal  shall  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
The  volume  of  the  Association's  lending  ac- 
tivities and  the  establishment  of  its  loan 
ratios,  interest  rates,  maturities,  and  charges 
or  fees,  in  its  secondary  market  operations 
under  this  section,  should  be  determined  by 
the  Association  from  time  to  time;  and  such 
determinations,  in  conjunction  with  deter- 
minations made  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  should 
be  consistent  with  the  objectives  that  the 
lending  activities  should  be  conducted  on 
such  terms  as  will  reasonably  prevent  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  Association's  facUltieB. 
and  that  the  operations  of  the  Association 
under  this  section  should  be  within  Its  in- 
come derived  from  such  operations  and  that 
such  operations  should  be  fully  self -support- 
ing. Notwithstanding  any  Federal.  State, 
or  otlier  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Association 
Is  hereby  empowered,  in  connection  with  any 
loan  under  this  section,  whether  before  or 
after  any  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
with  the  borrower  for  the  settlement  or  ex- 
tinguishment, upon  default,  of  any  redemp- 
tion, equitable,  legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or 
Interest  of  the  borrower  In  any  mortgage 
or  mortgages  that  constitute  the  security  for 
the  loan;  and  with  respect  to  any  such  loan. 
In  the  event  of  default  and  pursuant  other- 
wise to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  mort- 
gages that  constitute  such  security  shall  be- 
come the  absolute  property  "bf  the  ABSocla- 
tion." 

(e)  Section  304(b).  secUon  30© (c)  and  sec- 
tion 310  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
inserting    "or  other  security  holdings"  after 
"mortgages". 

FHA  insurance  programs 
Limitations  on  Insurance  Authorizations 
Sec.  604    (a)    Section  2(a)    of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  "1961"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "19J6", 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that  fol- 
lows the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "all  mortgages  which 
may  be  Insured"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "all  mortgages  and  loans  which  may  be 
insured"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""shall  not  exceed""  and 
the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "after 
October  1.  1965.  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
( 1 )  the  outstanding  principal  balances  as  of 
that  date  of  all  Insured  mortgages  and  loans 
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(as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  based  on 
scheduled  amortization  payments  without 
taking  into  consideration  prepayments  or  de- 
linquencies).  and  (2)  the  principal  amount 
of  all  outstanding  commitments  to  Insure 
on  that  date."; 

(3)  by  inserting  "after  October  1,  1965" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  in  the  third  paragraph;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "hereafter"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'after  that  date '". 

(d)  Section  803(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"1061"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '"1962"". 

Section  203   Residential   Housing   Insurance 
Sec.  605    (a)  Section  203ib)(3)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$13,500"  each  place 
It    api}eara    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$15,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$18. (XX)"  each  place 
"or  $35,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$20,000"";  and 

1 3)  by  striking  out  "'70  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes 
"or  $35,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  Initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal. Inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $27,500  In  the  case  of  properly 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  one-,  two-,  or  three- 
family  residence  (whether  or  not  such  resi- 
dence may  be  Intended  to  be  rented  tem- 
p)orarlly  for  schcKil  purpose*);"". 

(c)  Section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty  years"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof     forty  years". 

Authority  To  Reduce  Premium  Charges 
Sec  606  The  first  sentence  of  section  203 
(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  fix  premium  charges  for  the  in- 
surance of  mortgages  under  the  separate  sec- 
tions of  this  title  but  in  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  time,  without 
taking  into  account  delinquent  payments  or 
prepayments:  Provided.  That  any  reduced 
premium  charge  so  fixed  and  computed 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner, 
also  be  made  applicable  in  such  manner  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  to  each  in- 
sured mortgage  outstanding  under  the  sec- 
tion or  sections  Involved  at  the  time  the  re- 
duced premium  charge  Is  fixed  "' 

Section  207  Rental  Housing  Insurance 
Sec  607.  Section  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by   - 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(2)  any  other  mortgagor  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  which,  until  the  termination 
of  all  obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under 
the  Insurance  and  during  such  further  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  owner,  holder,  01  reinsurer  of  the  mort- 
gage. Is  regulated  or  restricted  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges,  capital 
structure,  rate  of  return,  and  methods  of 
operation  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
us  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  to  tenants 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment. 
The  Commissioner  may  make  such  contracts 
with  and  acquire,  for  not  to  exceed  $100.  such 
stock  or  interest  in  the  mortgagor  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  render  effective  the  regu- 
lations or  restrictions.  The  stock  or  Interest 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  paid 


for  out  of  the  Housing  Fund,  and  shall  be 
redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Com- 
missioner  under  the   insurance"; 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (c)(3)  after 
the  words  "attributable  to  dwelling  use"  the 
following:  "(excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commission- 
er)'"; 

(3)  striking  out  "'$1,500  per  space"  In  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"$1,800  per  space";  and 

(4)  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (I)  after  the  words  "of  this  section" 
the  following:  ".  except  that  debentures  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
220(f).  221(g).  and  section  233  may  be  dated 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  assigned  (or 
the  property  Is  conveyed)  to  the  Commlii- 
sloner"". 

Section  213  Cooperative  Housing  Insurance 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  after  the  words  "as  may  be  attribu- 
table to  dwelling  use"  the  following:  ""(ex- 
cluding exterior  land  Improvements  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner)"; 

(2)  striking  out  "eight  or  more  family 
units'"  in  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  :.n 
lieu  thereof   "five  or  more  family  units";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  subsection  (h)  "such 
mortgsigor  shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  Ijy 
reason  of  such  paragraph  (3)  for  Insurance 
of  any  additional  mortgage  loans  pursua:it 
to  this  section'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  refuse,  for  such  period  of  time  as  be 
shall  deem  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  Insure  under  this  section  any  ad- 
ditional Investor-sponsor  type  mortgage 
loans  made  to  such  mortgagor  or  to  any  other 
investor-sponsor  mortgagor  where.  In  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioner,  any  of 
its  stockholders  were  identified  with  such 
mortgagor". 

(b)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  a  project  in  the  cfise 
of  a  mortgagor  of  the  character  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  sole 
test  of  such  feasibility  shall  be  the  avail- 
ability of  people  in  the  community  who  nejd 
the  housing  to  be  provided  by  the  project 
and  who  can  afford  such  housing  at  Uie 
monthly  charges  applicable  under  its  con- 
tinued use  as  a  cooperative."' 

(c)  Section  213  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  (1)  With  respect  to  any  property  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  commitments  to  Insure  and 
to  Insure  supplementary  cooperative  loans 
(Including  advances  during  construction  or 
Improvement)  made  by  financial  Institutions 
approved  by  the  Commissioner.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  'supplementary  ccxjperatlve 
loan'  means  a  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  pvir- 
chase  of  an  obligation  representing  a  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  made  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Improvements  or  repairs  of  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  such  mortgage;  or 

"(B)  Community  facilities  necessary  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  property. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  supplementary  coopera- 
tive loan  shall — 

"(A)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  mortgage  in- 
debtedness on  the  property,  creates  a  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  which  does  not 
exceed  the  original  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage; 

"(B)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  mortgage; 


"(C)  be  secured  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require; 

"(D)  contain  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe;  and 

"(E)  represent  the  obligation  of  a  bor- 
rower of  the  character  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)." 

(d)  Section  305(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Whene\er  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  shall  have  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  213  a  statement  of  feasi- 
bility on  a  project  including  an  estimate 
as  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  mortgage 
involved,  and  an  application  for  mortgage 
insurance  under  such  section  Is  thereafter 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to 
such  project,  the  Association  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  a  commitment  contract  to  re- 
serve funds  for  the  purchase  of  such  mort- 
gage; and  such  reservation  shall  be  for  such 
period  as  may  be  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  being  necessary,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  estimated  time  required  to  issue 
a  commitment  for  mortgage  Insurance.  The 
Association,  at  the  time  the  Commissioner 
issues  a  commitment  to  Insure  such  mort- 
gage, may  Impose  a  charge  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  fee  which  would  be  payable  to  It  un- 
der the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of 
its  advance  commitment  to  purchase  the 
mortgage,  with  the  amount  of  such  charge 
being  credited  toward  such  fee  if  and  when 
the  advance  commitment  is  later  issued  by 
the  Association." 

Section    220   Sales    Housing    Mortgage 
Insurance 

Sec  609.  (a)  Section  220(d  m3  )  (A)  (i)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$13,500"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$18,000"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$20,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "70  per  centum"  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof  "75   per   centum". 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  "or  $35,CXX)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)(i)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve )  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $27,500  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  one-,  two-,  or 
three-family  residence;". 

Nursing  homes 

Sec.  610.  Section  232(d)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  following  the  comma  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  improvements  are  completed." 

Housing   for   defense-Impacted    areas 

Sec  611.  (a)  Section  810(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  repealed.  ^ 

(b)(1)  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 
subsection  added  by  section  102(c)  of  this 
Act)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  or  par- 
ticipation therein  which  is  insured  under 
section  810;  but  the  toUl  amount  of  pur- 
chases and  commitments  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $25.CX)0.O<X)  out- 
standing at  any  one  time." 

(2)  Section  305(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title  VIII  of  this  Act"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  803  or  809 
of  this  Act". 
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(c)  Section  406ia)  of  the  Act  of  August 
30,  1957  I  71  Stat.  556),  Is  amended  by  su-llc- 
ing  out  ",  and  no  certificates  with  respect 
to  any  family  housing  units  shall  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  nf  Defense  or  his  designee 
under  section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,". 

Miscellaneous   and    FHA   amendmenta 

Sec.  612.  lai  Section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(3)  the 
words  "insurance  of  the  mortgage"  and  In- 
sertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  "beginning  of  amorti- 
zation of  the  mortgage",  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  words 
■  partlcuhir  Insurance  fund"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "particular  Insurance  fund 
or  account". 

lb)  Tae  secnd  sentence  of  section  204 
(di  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  aft- 
er "mortgagee  after  default,"  the  following: 
"except  that  debentures  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  220(f),  section  221 
(g),  and  section  233  may  be  dated  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  assigned  (or  the  prop- 
erty Ls  conveyed)    to  the  Commissioner,". 

(ci  The  last  sentence  of  section  204(g) 
of  such  Act  is  an^ended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute  in  the 
name  of  the  Commissiocf^r  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and  satis- 
factions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  writ- 
ten instrument  relating  to  real  or  personal 
property  or  any  Interest  therein  heretofore 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commissioner 
pursiiant  to  the  pr.ivlsions  of  this  Act,  may 
be  exercised  by  'he  Commissioner  or  by  any 
Ai?sUtant  Commi.?s!cner  apponited  by  him, 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  pwwer  of  atforney:  Pto~ 
tided.  That  nothing  In  this  subsec'lon  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  Comml.=;sloner 
from  delegating  such  po-^-er  by  order  or  by 
power  of  attorney,  in  his  discretion,  to  any 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  he  may  appoint: 
A".d  p^oi-^drd  further,  Tliat  a  conveyance  or 
tran.=;fer  of  title  to  real  or  per-^onal  property 
or  an  Interes*  therein  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Conunis-sioner,  his  successors  and  assigns, 
without  Identifying  the  Commissioner  there- 
in, shall  be  deemed  a  proper  conveyance  or 
transfer  to  the  same  extent  and  of  like  ef- 
fect as  Lf  the  Commissioner  were  personally 
named  In  such  conveyance  or  transfer." 

(d  I  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "shall 
be  char.a;ed  as  a  general  expense  of  the 
Fund,  the  Housing  Fund,  and  the  Defense 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  In  such  proportion 
as  the  Commisslcner  shall  determine"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  charged 
as  a  general  expense  of  such  insurance  fund 
or  funds,  or  account  or  accounts,  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine". 

lei  Section  21 J  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1 1  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "any  mortgage  under  sec- 
tion 220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
loan  or  mortgage  under  section  220  or  sec- 
tion 233";  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "in  subsection  (d)(4)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  subsection 
(d)(3)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  a  lim- 
ited profit  mortgagor,  or  in  subsection 
(ci)(4)". 

(f )  Section  219  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  219.  Notwithstanding  any  limita- 
tions contained  in  other  sections  of  this 
Act  as  to  the  use  of  moneys  credited  to  the 
Title  I  Insurance  .^ccount,  the  Title  I  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  203  Home 
Improvement  Account,  the  Housing  Insxir- 
ance  Fund,  the  War  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Housing  Investment  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Armed  Services  Housing  Mort- 
gage  Insurance  Ftind,  the  National  Defense 


Housing  Insurance  F\ind,  the  Section  220 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  220 
Home  Improvement  Account,  the  Section 
221  Housing  Insurance  F^jnd,  the  Experi- 
mental Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Apart- 
ment Unit  Insurance  Fund,  or  the  Service- 
men's Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  from  any  one  or  more  of  such  Insur- 
ance funds  or  accounts  to  any  other  such 
fund  or  account  In  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine, taking  Into  consideration  the  require- 
ments of  such  funds  or  accounts,  sepa- 
rately and  Jointly  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  Insurance  programs  for  which  such 
funds  or  accounts  were  established." 

(g)  Section  220(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  as  to  mortgages  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  that  are  Insiu-ed  or 
Initially  endorsed  for  Insurance  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  In  his  discretion.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  In  cash  or  In  debentures 
(as  provided  in  the  mortgage  Insurance  con- 
tract) ,  or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
Is  In  default  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  In  cash  or  In  de- 
bentures (as  provided  In  the  mortgnge  in- 
surance contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  made 
previously  by  the  mortgagee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mortgage.  After  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mortgage  by  the  Commissioner 
the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  further  rights, 
liabilities,  or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
loan  or  the  security  for  the  loan.  The  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  sections  204  and  207 
relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  obliga- 
tions dt  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commissioner  when  he  has 
acquired  an  Insured  mortgage  under  this 
paragraph,  In  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  regulations  (modifying  such  provisions 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  render  their  ap- 
plication for  such  purp>oses  appropriate  and 
effective)  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  except  that  as  applied  to 
mortgages  so  acquired  (A)  all  references  in 
section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  the  Section  220  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund.  (B)  all  references  In  section  204 
to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to 
this  section,  and  (C)  all  references  In  sec- 
tion 207  to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund, 
the  Housing  Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  220  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund." 

(h)(1)  Section  223(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "213.  or  222"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"213,  220,  221,  222.  231.  232,  or  233". 

(2)  Section  223(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  903  or  section 
908  of  title  IX"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  220,  221,  903,  or  908";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Insured  under  section 
608  or  908". 

(3)  Section  223  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  With  respect  to  any  mortgage,  other 
than  a  mortgage  covering  a  one-  to  four- 
family  structure,  heretofore  or  hereafter  In- 
sured   by   the   Commlaeioner,   and    notwith- 


standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
when  the  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage 
debt,  mortgage  insurance  premiums,  hazard 
Insurance  premiums,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
covered  by  such  mortgage  during  the  first 
two  years  following  the  date  of  completion  nf 
the  project,  as  determined  by  the  Corrmils- 
sloner.  exceed  the  project  Income,  the  Com- 
missioner may.  In  his  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, permit  the  excess  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
penses over  the  project  Income  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  such  mortgage,  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  mortgage  Insurance 
thereto,  and  such  additional  amount  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  original  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage." 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  234  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  debentures  Is.'iupd  under  any  section 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  loan  or  mortgage 
accepted  for  Insurance  on  or  after  thirty  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (except  debentures  issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  221(g)) 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  the 
date  the  commitment  to  Insure  the  loan  or 
mortgage  was  Issued,  or  the  date  the  loan 
or  mortgage  was  endorsed  for  Insurance,  or 
(when  there  are  two  or  more  Insurance  en- 
dorsements) the  date  the  loan  or  mortgage 
was  Initially  endorsed  for  Insurance,  which- 
ever rate  Is  the  highest,  except  that  deben- 
tures issued  pursuant  to  section  220(f),  sec- 
tion 220(h)  (7).  section  221(g),  or  section  233 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner, 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  the  date 
they  are  Issued." 

(J)  Section  226  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "222. 
or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "222,  233. 
234,  or";  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence  the 
words  "that  a  written  statement  setting  forth 
such  estimate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  on  the  basis  of  any  other 
estimates  of  the  Commissioner,  that  a  writ- 
ten statement  setting  forth  such  estimate  or 
estimates,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(k)  Section  227  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "or  (vl) 
under  section  810  If  the  mortgage  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (f)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(vl)  under  section  233 
If  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2),  or  (vll)  under  section  810 
If  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f)"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  the 
word  "value"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"value,  cost,":  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  subsection  (c)  "section  221  If 
the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof,  or 
section  231."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  221(d)(3),  section  221(d)(4),  sec- 
tion 231.  or  section  233(b)  (2),". 

(1)  Section  229  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"VOLUNTART   TEHMIHATION   OF   INSURANCK 

"Sec.  229.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  any 
loan  or  mortgage  heretofore  or  hereafter  In- 
sured under  this  Act.  except  under  section  2. 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  terminate 
any  Insurance  contract  upon  request  by  the 
borrower  or  mortgagor  and  the  financial  In- 
stitution or  mortgagee  and  upon  payment  of 
such  termination  charge  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  various  insurance  Funds  and  Ac- 
counts. Upon  such  termination,  borrowers 
and  mortgagors  and  financial  institutions 
and    mortgagees    shall    be    entitled    to    the 
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rights.  If  any,  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled under  this  Act  If  the  Insurance  con- 
tract were  terminated  by  payment  In  full 
of  the  Insured  loan  or  mortgage. 

(mi  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
aniended  to  read  as  follows : 

(2)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  and  land 
improvements  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner). $2,250  per  room  (or  $9,000  i>er 
family  unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  In  such 
property  or  project  Is  lass  than  four  F>er 
family  unit)  :  Provided,  That  as  to  projects 
to  consist  of  elevator  type  structures,  the 
Commissioner  may.  In  his  discretion.  In- 
crease the  dollar  amount  limitation  of  $2,250 
per  room  to  not  to  exceed  $2,750  per  room 
and  the  dollar  amount  limitation  of  $9,000 
per  family  unit  to  not  to  exceed  $9,400  per 
family  unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  costs  incident  to  the 
construction  of  elevator-type  structures  of 
sound  standards  of  construction  and  design; 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may.  by  regu- 
lation. Increase  any  of  the  foregoing  dollar 
amount  limitations  contained  In  this  para- 
graph by  not  to  exceed  $1,250  iier  room,  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require;". 

TrrLE     VH  —  OPEN     SPACE     AND     LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Part    1 — Permanent    open    land 
Findings  and   Purpose 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  a 
combination  of  economic,  social,  govern- 
mental, and  technological  forces  have 
caused  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas,  which  has  created  critical 
problenis  of  service  and  finance  for  all  levels 
of  government  and  which,  combined  with  a 
rapid  population  growth  In  such  areas, 
threatens  severe  problems  of  urban  and 
suburban  living.  Including  the  loss  of 
valuable  op>en-space  land  In  such  areas,  for 
the  prep>onderant  majority  of  the  Nation's 
present  and  future  population. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help 
curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  en- 
courage more  economic  and  desirable  urban 
development,  and  to  help  provide  necessary 
recreational,  conservation,  and  scenic  areas 
by  assisting  State  and  local  governments  In 
taking  prompt  action  to  preserve  open-space 
land  which  is  essential  to  the  prop>er  long- 
range  development  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas,  in  accordance  with 
plans  for  the  allocation  of  such  land  for 
o|>en-space  pur{x>8es. 

Federal  Grants 
Sec.  702  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  timely  acquisition  of  land  to 
be  used  as  permanent  open-space  land,  as 
defined  herein,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Administrator")  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  public  bodies 
acceptable  to  the  Administrator  as  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
to  help  finance  the  acquisition  of  title  to. 
or  other  permanent  Interests  In.  such  land. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  total  cost,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  of  acquiring 
such  Interests:  Provided.  That  this  limita- 
tion may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed  30 
per  centum  In  the  case  of  a  grant  extended 
to  a  public  body  which  ( 1 )  exercises  re- 
sponsibilities consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part  for  an  urban  area  as  a  whole, 
or  (2)  exercises  or  participates  In  the  exer- 
cise of  such  responsibilities  for  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  an  urban  area  pursuant 
to  an  Interstate  or  other  Intergovernmental 
compact  or  agreement. 


(b)  The  Administrator  may  make  grants 
under  this  part  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  amounts  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
liayments  as  well  as  to  carry  out  all  other 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)  No  grants  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
to  defray  development  costs  or  ordinary  State 
or  local  governmental  expenses,  or  to  help 
finance  the  acquisition  by  a  public  body 
of  land  located  outside  the  urban  area  for 
which  It  exercises  (or  participates  In  the 
exercise  of)  responsibilities  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  set  such  fur- 
ther terms  and  conditions  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part  as  he  determines  to  be  desirable. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  general 
policies  to  be  followed  In  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  grants.  To  assist  the  Administrator 
in  such  review,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  furnish  him  appropriate  information 
on  the  status  of  recreational  planning  for 
the  areas  to  be  served  by  the  open-space 
land  acquired  with  the  grants.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  current  Information  to 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  on  signifi- 
cant program  developments. 

Planning  Requirements 

Sec  703.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  for  the  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
part  only  If  he  finds  that  ( 1 )  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open  space 
Is  Important  to  the  execution  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  lu-ban  area  meeting 
criteria  he  has  established  for  such  plans, 
and  ( 2 1  a  program  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning (as  defined  In  section  701(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954 )  is  being  actively  car- 
ried on  for  the  urban  area. 

(b)  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  part,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  local  governing  bodies  are  preserv- 
ing a  maximum  of  open-space  land,  with  a 
minimum  of  cost,  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing public  land:  the  use  of  special  tax.  zon- 
ing, and  subdivision  provisions;  and  the 
continuation  of  appropriate  private  use  of 
open-space  land  through  acquisition  and 
leaseback,  the  acquisition  of  restrictive  ease- 
ments, and  other  available  means. 

Conversions  to  Other  Uses 
Stx:.  704.  No  open-space  land  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  made  under  this  part  shall, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
be  converted  to  uses  other  than  those  orig- 
inally approved  by  him.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  no  conversion  of  land  from 
oi>en-6pace  use  unless  he  finds  that  such 
conversion  Is  essential  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  xu-ban  area  Involved 
and  Is  In  accord  with  the  then  applicable 
comprehensive  plan,  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him.  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove any  such  conversion  only  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
the  substitution  of  other  open-space  land 
of  at  least  equal  fair  market  value  and  of 
as  nearly  as  feasible  equivalent  usefulness 
and  location. 

Technical  Assistance,  Studies,  and  Publica- 
tion of  Information 
Sec.  705.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  public  bodies  and  to  undertake  such 
studies  and  publish  such  Information,  either 
directly  or  by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  desirable.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
such    assistance,    studies,    and    publication. 


Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  limit 
any  authority  of  the  Administrator  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

Definitions 

Sec.  706.  As  used  in  this  part — 

(1)  The  term  "open-space  land"  means 
any  undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped land.  Including  agricultural  land.  In  an 
urban  area,  which  has  (A)  economic  and  so- 
cial value  as  a  means  of  shaping  the  char- 
acter, direction,  and  timing  of  community 
development;  (B)  recreation  value;  (C) 
conservation  value  In  protecting  natural  re- 
sources; or  (D)  historic,  scenic,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  value. 

(2)  The  term  "urban  area"  means  any 
area  which  Is  urban  In  character.  Including 
those  surrounding  areas  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  pKjpulatlon  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  other  activities. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Part  2 — FHA  insurance  for  site  preparation 

and  development 

Land  Development  Insurance 

Sec.    710.  The    National    Housing    Act    Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  title: 

"TITLE    X — LAND    DEVELOPMENT    INSUKANCE 

"Sec.  1001.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  lien  on 
real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on  the  Interest 
of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof  (A)  un- 
der a  lease  for  not  less  than  nlnety-nlne 
years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B)  under  a 
lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was 
executed:  and  the  term  'first  mortgage'  in- 
cludes such  classes  of  first  Hens  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure  advances  (including 
but  not  being  limited  to  advances  during 
construction )  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of.  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  real  estate  Is  located,  to- 
gether with  the  credit  Instrument  or  Instru- 
ments. If  any,  secured  thereby,  and  may  be  In 
the  form  of  trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  In- 
dentures or  deeds  of  trust  securing  notes, 
bonds,  or  other  credit  Instruments: 

"(2)  the  terms  'mortgagee',  'mortgagor', 
and  State'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  207  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  term  'Improvements'  means 
water  lines  and  water  supply  Installations, 
sewer  lines  and  sewer  disposal  installations, 
utilities,  pavements,  curbs,  gutters,  and 
other  installations  or  work,  whether  on  or 
off  the  site,  (A)  which  are  necessary  r.^^e- 
slrable  to  convert  raw  land  in  an  urbfiBr 
suburban  community  Into  building  ^Wes 
primarily  for  the  construction  of  structures 
designed  for  residential  use,  and  (B)  which 
are  In  keeping  with  applicable  governmental 
requirements  and  with  standards  not  lower 
than  those  reflected  In  general  practice  In 
the  community;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'development'  means  the 
process  of  making  and  installing  Improve- 
ments. 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized upon  application  by  the  mortgagee 
to  Insure  under  this  title  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided any  first  mortgage  (Including  advances 
during  construction)  which  Is  eligible  for 
insurance  as  hereinafter  provided  and,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  commitments  for  the  Insur- 
ance thereof  prior  to  the  date  of  insurance; 
but  no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
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title  after  July  1.  1963.  except  pursumnt  to  a 
commitment  to  Insure  Issued  befon  vuch 
date. 

"(bt  To  be  eligible  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance under  this  title  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(1 1  cover  the  land  and  Improvements  un- 
less they  are  tn  public  ownership  or  are 
excepted  or  released  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner: 

"(2)  Involve  an  original  principal  obliga- 
tion in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
and  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  security  covered 
thereby  as  of  the  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment to  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  mortgage;  but  In  no  event  shall  any  such 
mortgage  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  land  as  of  the  date  of 
comm.itment  plus  75  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  development  thereof: 

"(3 1  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  five  years; 
"(.4)  contain  repayment  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  and  bear  in- 
terest {exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
mortgage  Insurance*  at  a  rate  sa^l.sfactory  to 
the  Commissioner,  but  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  per  annum,  on  the  araount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time; 
"(,5)  contain  svich  other  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  with  respect  to 
prntection  of  the  security,  payment  of  taxes, 
delinquency  charges,  prepayment,  additional 
and  secondary  liens,  release  of  a  portion  or 
portions  of  the  mortgaged  property  from  the 
Hen  of  the  mortgage,  and  other  matters  as 
the  Commissioner  may  in  his  discretion 
prescribe;    and 

'  6 1  be  executed  by,  and  co^•er  property 
held  by.  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  have  been  made  to  and  be  held 
by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(c)  No  mortgage  shall  be  accepted  for  in- 
surance under  this  title  unless  the  Com- 
missioner  finds   that — 

'  (  1 )  it  will  aid  in  the  develuiunent  of  land 
owned  by  or  to  be  .icquired  oy  the  mortgagor, 
an<i  the  development  of  such  land  is  eco- 
nomicaliy  sound; 

'  (2)  the  assistance  provided  by  this  title 
Is  needed  to  meet  the  housing  and  related 
nerds  of  moderate  income  families;  and 

■  i3)  the  mortgagor  will  develop  the  land 
under  a  schedule  reasonably  assuring  the 
tunely  completion  of  all  desirable  neighbor- 
ho'jd  facilities  and  either  will  construct  upon 
the  land,  wlthm  a  reasonable  period  after  its 
de-.-elopment.  structures  primarily  for  resi- 
de."! tlal  use  by  moderate  income  families,  or 
wi:i  make  the  developed  land  available  to 
other  persons  for  such  purpose;  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  the  mortgagor  to 
en  er  into  such  agreements  or  covenants  as 
the  Commissio.ier  in  his  discretion  may  deem 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  construction 
will  take  place  within  such  period. 

"(d)  The  mortgage  may  include  a  provl- 
slo;a  permitting  the  mortgagee  to  make  ad- 
vances subsequent  to  full  disbursement  of 
the  original  principal:  Provided.  That  the 
total  amount  of  such  advances  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"lei  The  Commissioner  shall  collect  a 
pre:nium  charge  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  title,  but  in  the  case  of 
any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  not  be  less 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
time,  without  taking  Into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  Such 
charge  shall  be  payable  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Land 
Dev-e'.opment  Insurance  Fund  issued  by  the 
Coninitssloner   under   this   title   at  par  pltis 


accrued  Interest.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
mium charge  herein  provided  for.  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
for  the  appraisal  of  the  property  offered  for 
Insurance  and  for  the  Inspection  of  such 
property  and  the  development  thereof  dur- 
ing construction,  but  such  charges  for  ap- 
praisal and  inspection  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e), 
(g).  (h).  (1).  (J),  (k).  (1).  (m).  (n),  and 
(p)  of  section  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  mortgages  insured  under  this 
title,  except  that  as  applied  to  such  mort- 
gages ( 1 )  all  references  therein  to  the  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  or  the  Housing  Fund 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Land  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund,  and  (2)  all  refer- 
ences therein  to  section  207  or  210  shall  be 
construed   to  refer   to  this  section. 

"(g)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Land  Devel- 
opment Insvirance  Fund  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  trantier  immediately  to  such 
fund  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  from  the  War 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  createfl  by  section 
602  of  this  Act,  which  sum  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
from  appraisal  and  inspection  fees  and 
charges  hereafter  collected  under  this  title. 
General  exp>en8es  of  operation  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  under  this  title  may 
be  charged  to  the  Land  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

"Sec.  1003.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  such  mort- 
gage for  Insurance,  and  the  validity  of  any 
contract  of  Insurance  so  executed  shall  be 
Incontestable  in  the  hands  of  an  approved 
mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
such  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  misrep- 
resentation on  the  part  of  such  approved 
mortgagee. 

"Sec.  1004.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed. 

"Sec.  1005.  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  1006.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  mortgage  shall  be 
finally  endorsed  for  Insurance  under  this 
title  nor  shall  any  advance  thereon  during 
construction  be  Insured  under  this  title  un- 
less the  mortgagor  has  executed  an  agree- 
ment In  form  and  content  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  he  will  certify  to  the 
Commissioner  (and  shall  submit  such  rec- 
ords and  data  In  support  of  such  certifica- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe) 
the  actual  cost  of  the  development  of  the 
land  (being  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
on-site  and  oCf-site  improvements  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  such  development,  includ- 
ing amounts  paid  for  labor,  materials,  con- 
struction contracts,  organizational  and  legal 
expenses,  professional  fees,  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  builders"  profit  if  the  mortgagor 
is  also  the  builder  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  other  Items  of  expense  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner).  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  title 
(1 )  no  mortgage  ahall  be  finally  endorsed 
for  insurance  if  the  principal  amount 
thereof  exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land  when  the  proposed  development  is 
completed  and  (2)  no  advance  on  such 
mortgage  shall  be  insured  if  such  advance, 


when  added  to  previous  Instired  advances, 
exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  Conunlsslon- 
er's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  of 
the  dat«  of  commitment  plus  75  per  centum 
of  the  coat  of  such  development  to  the  dat« 
of  such  disbursement  as  shown  by  the  mort- 
gagor's certificate;  but  In  no  event  shall 
more  than  00  i>er  centum  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  loan  b«  disbursed  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  development  contem- 
plated by  the  Commissioner's  commitment. 
The  mortgagor  shall  also  agree  that.  In  the 
event  the  final  amount  of  the  mortgage  or 
the  amount  of  any  advance  exceeds  the 
amount  permitted  under  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  will  reduce  the  mc»rtgage  or  the 
Insxired  advance  by  the  amount  of  the 
excess." 

Conforming  amendments 
Sec.  711.  (a)  Section  219  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  fas  amended  by  section  flia(f) 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"the  Section  221  Housing  Insurance  Fund." 
the  following:  "the  Land  Development  In- 
surance Fund.". 

(b)  Section  215  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  DC"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "tlUe  IX,  or  title  X". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  In  this  section, 
any  national  banking  association  may  make 
loans  for  site  preparation  and  development 
which  are  secured  by  mortgages  Insured 
under  title  X  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

rrrLX  viu — farm  Hot-smo 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  502(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  such  additional  security"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  such 
other  security '. 

(b)  Sections  511.  512.  and  513  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1961" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

Sec.  802.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
511  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$450,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$650,000,000". 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  before  "to  owners  of  farms",  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ",  and  (2)  to  owners  of 
other  real  estate  In  rural  areas  to  enable 
them  to  provide  dwellings  and  related  facili- 
ties for  their  own  use  and  buildings  ade- 
quate for  their  farming  operations". 

(b)  Section  501(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  In-sertlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1)  the  following:  ".  or  that 
he  Is  the  owner  of  other  real  estate  In 
a  rural  area  without  an  adequate  dwelling 
or  related  facilities  for  his  own  use  or  build- 
ings adequate  for  his  farming  operations." 

(c)  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  title  (except  In  sec- 
tions 503  and  504(b)).  the  terms  'farm', 
'farm  dwelling',  and  'farm  housing"  shall 
Include  dwellings  or  other  essential  build- 
ings of  eligible  applicants." 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"insCTlANCE  OF  LOANS  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF 
HOtrSING  AND  RELATED  FACILmES  FOR  DO- 
MESTIC   FARM    LABOR 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  and  make  commitments  to  Insure 
loans  made  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States  to  the  owner  of  any  farm,  any  as- 
sociation of  farmers,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit   organization   for   the   purpose    of 
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providing  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
domestic  farm  labor  In  accordance  with 
terms  and  conditions  substantially  identical 
with  those  specified  In  section  502;  except 
that — 

"(1)  no  such  loan  shall  be  Insured  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
Involved  less  any  prior  Hens  In  the  case  of 
a  loan  to  an  Individual  owner  of  a  farm, 
or  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  structures 
and  facilities  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  Ls  made  In  the  case  cf  any  other  loan; 

"(2)  no  such  loan  shall  be  Instired  If  It 
bears  Interest  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  per  annum; 

"(3)  ont  of  Interest  pajments  by  the  bor- 
rower the  Secretary  shall  retain  a  charge  In 
an  amount  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  i>er  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  insurance  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  any  loan  may  contain 
provisions  for  servicing  the  loan  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  lender,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  loan  if  It  Is 
not  in  default,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;   and 

"(5)  the  Secretary  may  take  mortgages 
creating  a  lien  running  tc  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  fund  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  note  may  be  held  by 
the  lender  or  his  assignee 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  lns\ir- 
ance  fund  created  by  section  11  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1005a)  and  the  provlslonr  of  section  13  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  of  such  Act  (7  U  S.C  1005c  (a), 
(b).  and  (O)  to  discharge  obligations  un- 
der Insurance  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  section,   and 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  Insur- 
ance fund  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior 
liens,  and  other  expenses  to  protect  the  se- 
curity for  loans  which  have  been  insured 
hereunder  and  to  acquire  such  security 
property  at  foreclosure  ssle  or  otherwise; 

"(2)  the  notes  and  security  therefore  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  Insurance  con- 
tracts made  pursuant  to  ttiis  section  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Insurance  fund.  Loans 
Insured  under  this  section  may  be  held  in 
the  fund  and  collected  li  accordance  with 
their  terms  or  may  be  sold  and  reinsured. 
All  proceeds  from  such  collections.  Includ- 
ing the  liquidation  of  security  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales,  shall  beccme  a  part  of  the 
Insurance  fund;   and 

"(3)  of  the  charges  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  Interest  pajments  by  the  bor- 
rower, amounts  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan  shall  t>e  deposited 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  Insurance  fund. 
The  remainder  of  such  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, to  be  transferred  annually  to  and  be- 
come merged  with  any  appropriation  for 
such  expenses. 

"(c)  Any  contract  of  insurance  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  tils  section  shall  be 
an  obligation  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
contestable except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  which  the  holder  of  the  contract 
has  actual  knowledge. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal obligations  of  the  l>ans  Insured  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000  In 
any  one  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Amounts  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  513  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  under  this 
section, 

"(f)    As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)    the  term   'houslnj;'   means    (A)    new 
structures  suitable  for  dwdling  use  by  domes- 
tic farm  labor,  and   (B)    existing  structures 
which  can  be  made  suitable  for  dwelling  use 


by  domestic  farm  labor  by  rehabllltatlcn, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "related  facilities'  means 
(A)  new  structures  suitable  for  use  as  din- 
ing halls,  community  rooms  or  buildings,  or 
infirmaries,  or  for  other  essential  services 
facilities,  and  (B)  existing  structures  whl:h 
c:an  be  made  suitable  for  the  above  uses  ay 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  Im- 
provement; and 

"(3)  the  term  'domestic  farm  labor'  meaas 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  receive 
a  substantial  portion  (as  determined  by  t.ie 
Secretary)  of  their  Income  as  laborers  on 
farms  situated   in  the  United  States." 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  506(a)  "and 
section  514."  immediately  after  "501  to  5<i4, 
inclusive.  "  each   place   it   appears;    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  In 
section  507  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"under  sections  501  to  504,  Inclusive". 

(c)  TTie  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "the  Act  of 
August  28.  1937.  as  amended"  the  following: 
",  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  ". 

Sxc  805.  (a)  Section  506  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a) : 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (e);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  (x»nduct  research  and  technical  studies 
Including  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  promotion  of  construction  of  adequate 
farm  dwellings  and  other  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  construction,  im- 
proving the  architectural  design  and  utility 
of  such  dwellings  and  buildings,  and  uti- 
lizing new  and  native  materials,  economies 
In  materials  and  construction  methods,  and 
new  methods  of  prcxluctlon.  distribution,  as- 
sembly, and  construction,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  farm  dwellings  and  build- 
ings and  adapting  and  developing  fixtures 
and  appurtenances  for  more  efficient  and 
economical  farm  use. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  research,  study, 
and  analysis  of  farm  housing  In  the  United 
States  to  develop  data  and  Information  on — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  existing  farm  hoxis- 
Ing; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  current  and 
prospective  needs  for  farm  hovising,  includ- 
ing needs  for  financing  and  for  improved 
design,  utility,  and  comfort,  and  the  best 
methods  of  satisfying  such  needs; 

"(3)  problems  faced  by  farmers  and  other 
persons  eligible  under  section  501  in  pur- 
chasing, constructing,  improving,  altering, 
repairing,  and  replacing  farm  housing; 

"(4)  the  interrelation  of  farm  housing 
problems  and  the  problems  of  housing  in 
iirban  and  suburban  areas;  and 

"(5)  any  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
provision  of  adequate  farm  housing. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  determined  by  him  to 
be  advisable,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  research  and  study  programs  authorized 
by  subsections  ibi  and  ic)  through  grants 
made  by  him  on  sucli  terms,  conditions,  and 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe  to  land-grant 
colleges  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1862  (7  use.  301  308)  or  through 
such  other  agencies  as  he  may  select." 

(b)  Section  513  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(c)  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  per  year  for  research  and  study  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  subsections  (bi.  (ci,  and 
(d)  of  section  506  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961,  and  ending  June  30,  1965; 
and  (d)". 


TITLE   nC — MISCELLANEOTTS 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  loans  Insured  under  title  I 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended." 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  pa'-agraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  loans  in- 
sured under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  in  home  Improvement  loans  Instired 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act,". 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction 
and  the  $35,000  limitation,  any  such  asso- 
ciation may  invest  an  amount  not  exceeding 
at  any  one  time  5  per  centum  of  its  assets  In 
nonamortized  loans  which  are  made  on  the 
security  of  first  liens  upon  homes  or  com- 
binations of  homes  and  business  property 
and  which  ( 1 )  are  repayable  within  a  period 
of  eighteen  months,  (2)  provide  that  in- 
terest payments  be  made  at  least  semian- 
nually, and  (3)  do  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  term  'first  liens'  Includes  the  assignment 
of  the  whole  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  a 
trust  having  a  corporate  tru.?tee  whereun- 
der  real  estate  held  in  the  trust  can  be 
subjected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion or  obligations  secured  with  the  same 
priority  as  a  first  mortgage  a  first  deed  of 
trust,  or  a  first  trust  deed  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  where  the  real   estate  is   located." 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (bt  of 
this  section  I    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction, 
any  such  association  Is  authorized  to  in- 
vest an  amount  not  exceeding  at  any  one 
time  5  per  centum  of  its  assets  m  amortized 
loans  or  participating  Interests  therein  which 
are  secured  by  first  liens  upon  Improved  real 
estate  used  to  provide  housing  facilities  for 
the  aging,  subject  to  the  following  qualifi- 
cations: 

"(1)  each  sucdi  loan  snail  be  repayable 
within  a  period  of  30  years; 

"(2)  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  im- 
proved real  estate  given  as  security  therefor; 
and 

"(3)    each  such  loan — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  upon  and  secured  by 
real  estate  which  is  improved  by  housing  ac- 
commodations, individual  or  multiple,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  occupancy  by  aging  persor-.s, 
or  of  providing  rest  homes  or  nursing  homes, 
so  constructed  or  altered  as  to  be  suitable 
primarily  for  the  occupancy  of  persons  over 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  limited  principally 
to  the  cx-cupancy  of  such  persons;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  made  f  'r  Xhe  implementa- 
tion of  the  purpose  described  in  clause  lA)." 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  ic)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new   paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  is  au- 
thfjrized  to  invest  not  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  its  assets  in  certificates  of  beneficial 
interest  Issued  by  any  urban  renewal  invest- 
ment trust.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  term  'urban  renewal  investment 
trust'  means  an  unincorporated  trust  estab- 
lished by  written  agreement  between  the  au- 
thorized officers  of  two  or  more  savings  in- 
stitutions the  savings  or  share  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  agreement^ 

"(1)  expressly  limits  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  and  the  Investment  powers  of  the  trus- 
tees to  the  elimination  or  prevention  of  the 
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spread  of  slums  and  blighted  or  deteriorated 
or  deteriorating  areas  and  the  redevelop- 
ment, renewal,  rehabilitation,  or  conserva- 
tion of  such  areas  by  private  ent«rprlse 
through  financing  the  purchase  or  rehablUta- 
tlor.  of  real  property,  or  the  c'>nstructlon  of 
improvements  thereon,  designed  'T  usable 
for  Industrial,  commercial,  or  housing  pur- 
poses within  the  confines  of  an  urban  re- 
nev«al  area  (as  defined  in  section  110  of  the 
Hoi;3lng  Act  of  1949  i ; 

"  2)  expressly  limits  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  trust  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations or  banks  the  savings  or  share  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

■'i3)  provides  that  such  beneficial  owner- 
ship be  evidenced  by  certificates  of  beneficial 
Interest,  which  certificates  shall  have  first 
claim  at  all  times  on  the  assets  of  the  trust 
without  preference  between  the  holders 
thereof,  and  shall  be  fully  transferable  and 
assignable  between  any  such  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  at  all  times:  and 
(4 1  expressly  provides  that  It  shall  be 
efTective  and  binding  between  the  parties 
theret<^j  only  upon  being  approved  by  the 
board , 

Any  association  chartered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  may  become  a  party  to 
anf  urban  renewal  Investment  trust.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations,  not  Incon- 
sls-^nt  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  es- 
tablishment of  urban  renewal  Investment 
tri;st3  for  the  effective  operation  thereof, 
anl  the  participation  in  such  operations  of 
eligible  institutions  either  as  parties,  as 
trtistees.  or  as  the  holders  of  certificates  of 
beaeficial  interest  " 

Federal  Reserve  Act 

3ec.  902  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ac:  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
thu  next  to  the  last  paragraph  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "Home  Improvement  loans 
wl-Jch  are  insured  under  the  provisions  of 
8e<'tion  203  k)  or  220(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
thu  first  Hen  requirements  of  this  section." 

Voluntary    home    mortgage    credit    program 

Hec  903  Section  610(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1961" 
and  inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "1956". 

Dtipoial  of  Passyunk  icar  housing  project 
3ec.  904.  Section  802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     seven  '. 

Hospital  construction 

Sec.  805.  fa)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1960"  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "1962". 

(b)  Section  605(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  June  30.  1961"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1961,  and 
June  30,  1962". 

Payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  Holyoke  Housing 

Authority 

Sec  906  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  any  contract  or  rule  of 
law,  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner  shall 
approve  the  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes.  In  the 
amount  of  $9,933  47.  made  by  the  Holyoke 
Housing  Authority  to  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  under  section  10(h)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  its 
fiscal   year   ended    December  31,    1956. 

Administrative 

Sec.  907  Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)(3)  the 
first  proviso,  the  colon  thereafter,  and  the 
words  "And  provided  further."  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Provided"^  and 


(2)  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsecti'jn: 

"(d)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Federal  Hc^slng  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  F'ubllc  Housing  Commis- 
sioner, respectively,  may  utilize  funds  made 
available  to  them  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  payment  In  advance  for  dues  or  fees  for 
llbrrry  memberships  In  organizations  (or 
for  membership  of  the  individual  librarians 
of  the  respective  sigencles  in  organizations 
which  will  not  accept  library  membership) 
whose  publications  are  available  to  members 
only,  or  to  members  at  a  price  lower  than 
to  the  general  public,  and  for  payment  In 
advance  for  publications  available  only  upon 
that  basis  or  avalli.ble  at  a  reduced  price  on 
prepubllcatlon  order." 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  1  ist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  because 
a  man's  name  ha.;  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  debate  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect.  He  is  a  cood  friend  of  mine.  He 
has  been  the  good  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,.  Mr.  Norris  Poulson. 
a  former  Member  of  this  House.  I  like 
Norris.    I  think  ne  is  a  grand  guy. 

I  believe  Norris  Poulson  made  a  good 
fight  for  reelection  as  mayor  against  our 
friend,  Sam  Yorty,  also  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  in  the  last  election,  but 
Sam  won.  Out  of  over  a  million  votes 
cast,  Norris  Poulson  lost  only  by  about 
a  10.000-  to  20,0')0-vote  margin  which  is 
a  really  close  fight  and  a  creditable  show- 
ing for  both  candidates.  I  believe  Norris 
Poulson  has  been  a  good  mayor  I  wrote 
to  Norris  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
good  fight  he  made,  and  when  he  lost  I 
felt  that  was  the  decision  of  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  and  we  should  all  respect 
that    decision. 

I  must  say  when  we  look  into  Cali- 
fornia politics  from  the  Pennsylvania 
point  of  view,  that,  to  say  the  least,  they 
are  peculiar.  I  understand  Sam  Yorty. 
the  Democratic  candidate,  or  should  I 
say  the  mayor  candidate  personally  of 
Democratic  persuasion,  had  backed  for 
President  not  the  present  President.  Mr. 
Jack  Kennedy,  a  former  Congressman 
here,  but  had  backed  another  former 
Congressman  here,  Mr.  Richard  Nixon  of 
California,  the  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    Mirabile  dictu. 

I  would  say  that  the  Los  Angeles  may- 
or's election  was  quite  a  mixed  situation 
and  not  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, because  it  was  mixed  as  to  what 
the  national  position  of  the  candidates 
was.  as  well  as  their  local  position. 

For  the  terms  he  has  served  Norris 
Paulson  has  been  a  good  mayor.  As  one 
of  his  former  associates.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  we  are  proud  of  the  graduates 
of  this  House  and  of  his  record.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  an  excellent  job.  I  hop>e 
Norris  will  soon  be  in  fine  health  and 
spirits,  because  during  the  campaign  he 
had  a  throat  inf^'ction  and  lost  his  voice 
and  was  unable  to  make  campaign 
speeches.  It  is  almost  worse  than  death, 
as  every  one  of  us  knows,  to  lose  one's 
voice  during  a  hard  campaign,  and  this 
was  a  real  disadvantage. 

I  hope  the  references  to  Norris  Poul- 
son in  the  discussions  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  today  are  remembered  as  com- 
mendable staten.ents  of  him. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill:  On 
page  106  line  6.  after  '  not  more  than"  strike 
out  the  word  "five"  and  Insert  the  word 
"seven"  so  as  to  read  "not  more  than  seven 
years." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  thus 
comes  under  the  urban  renewal  part  of 
the  bill.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  affects 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  the  Universities 
of  Harvard  and  MIT,  and  I  believe 
one  or  two  other  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  112  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1959.  For  much  of  the  period 
since  its  enactment,  the  program  was 
handicapp>ed  by  a  general  policy  of  re- 
ducing commitments  for  Federal  ex- 
p>enditures.  efforts  to  stretch  out  avail- 
able capital  grant  authorizations,  and. 
more  recently,  lack  of  any  capital  grant 
authorization.  This  has  resulted  in 
irvibility.  due  to  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  any  local  public 
renewal  agency,  for  many  cases  to  reach 
authorization  for  loan  or  capital  grant 
contract  duiing  this  2-year  period  Thi.s 
means,  of  course,  a  lo5s  of  credit  fur  ex- 
penditures made  during  a  2-year  period 
as  a  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
neither  the  educational  institutions  nor 
the  local  public  renewal  agencies  had  any 
control. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  this 
amendment  and.  so  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  que.stion  Is  on 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RAINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rains  Page 
131,  strike  out  lines  2  and  3  and  livsert  the 
following : 

"Sec  611.  (a)(1)  Section  810(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  shall  have  certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner that",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence 

"(2)  Section  810(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (A)  by  striking  out  "until  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "until  he  finds",  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  ".  as  evidenced  by  cer- 
tification" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

"(3)  Section  810(1)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed" 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  at  the  instance  of 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  section  was  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  certify  the  need 
of  this  housing  program  near  service 
bases.  This  would  strike  out  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to 
participate  and  would  leave  it  a  straight 
FHA  program  of  rental  housing  in  those 
areas  where  specifically  needed.     It  re- 
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moves  any  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  airreed  to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Widnai-l:  Page 
111.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  315(a)  Section  101(0)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

"  ( 1)  striking  out  unless  ( 1  ) '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "unless  (1)  the 
locality  with  respect  to  whlcii  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  is  made  has 
had  In  effect  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
filing  of  such  application  a  minimum  stand- 
ards bousing  code  related  but  not  limited  to 
health,  sanitation,  and  occupancy  require- 
ments, which  Is  deemed  adequate  by  the 
Administrator  and  which  he  determines  has 
been  satisfactorily  enforced,  with  regard  for 
avoiding  undue  hardship,  fiom  the  time  of 
its  adoption  or  for  at  least  cne  year  prior  to 
the  filing  of  such  application,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.  (2).'  and 

"(2)  striking  out  'and  (2)'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  (3)"." 

On  page  97,  line  13,  strike  out  "301"  and 
Insert  "302". 

Mr.  WIDNALI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  pleased  a  few  minutes  ago  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  M.\d- 
DENl  refer  to  an  ad  that  had  been  placed 
by  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  which 
contained  in  it  a  very  wise  statement, 
and  undoubtedly  a  true  statement,  in 
which  it  said  that  30  million  people  will 
be  living  in  slums  unless  something  is 
done  about  it.  They  did  not  say  that 
public  housing  was  the  answer.  The 
answer  is  having  and  enforcing  mini- 
mum standards  housing  codes  within 
the  various  cities,  because  as  it  is  today 
we  are  multiplying  our  slums  faster  than 
we  are  curing  them,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  amount  of  public  housing  will  ever 
cure  the  slums  in  this  country  unless  we 
prevent  future  slums  from  being  formed. 
We  have  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  and 
prevent  the  decay  and  blight  that  has 
been  taking  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  vei-y 
simple.  It  would  require  cities  applying 
for  Federal  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing  grants  to  have  a  minimum 
standard  housing  code  on  their  statute 
books  and  a  record  of  enforcement  for 
at  least  a  year  prior  to  application. 

Under  present  law,  communities  ap- 
plying for  Federal  aid  for  these  programs 
must  submit  a  workable  program  setting 
out  the  means  by  which  they  expect  to 
eliminate  the  spread  of  urban  slums  and 
blight.  Yet  a  city  can  get  Federal  money 
for  these  high  sounding  goals  even 
tiiough  they  have  not  adopted  any  kind 
of  housing  code  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
slums  and  blight.  EInforcement  of  a 
housing  code  is  the  one  th;ng  which  com- 
munities can  do  on  then'  own  to  show 
they  are  as  interested  in  getting  rid  of 
slums  as  they  are  in  getting  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  shocked  and 
amazed  to  see  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Housing  Subcomir.ittee  the  data 
supplied  by  the  Housing  Administrator 
on  pages  i56  and  158  oi  the  hearings, 
showing  pubhc   housing   annual  contri- 


butions contracts  and  urban  renewal 
capital  grants  contracts  which  were 
signed  with  communities  not  having 
minimum  standards  housini:  codes  Why 
should  communities  be  eligible  for  tax- 
payers' money  for  projects  desiprned  to 
combat  slums,  when  they  themselves  do 
not  even  have  the  initiative  to  enact 
and  enforce  a  housing  code? 

The  data  referred  to  show  that  be- 
tween July  1.  1959,  and  March  31,  1961, 
annual  contribution  contracts  were  exe- 
cuted in  191  communities,  and  102  of 
these  had  not  adopted  a  housing  code 
at  the  time  the  contracts  were  executed. 
These  102  communities  represent  over 
50  percent  of  all  public  housing  con- 
tracts executed  in  the  time  specified. 

Between  these  same  dates,  July  1, 1959. 
and  March  31,  1961.  urban  renewal  loan 
and  grant  contracts  were  signed  with 
136  communities  of  which  16  did  not 
have  housing  codes  at  the  time  the  con- 
tracts were  signed.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  communities  is  small,  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved  in  these  plan- 
ning advances,  loans,  and  capital  grants 
is  approximately  $89  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  spend  the  en- 
tire Federal  budget  on  urban  renewal 
programs  and  public  housing  and  not 
halt  the  spread  of  slums. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Housing  Subcommittee  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  "slum  owner- 
ship is  profitable."  This  amendment 
would  make  slums  unprofitable. 

Slums  can  proliferate  even  as  the  Fed- 
eral projects  are  being  constructed. 
What  is  needed  is  housing  code  enforce- 
ment at  the  local  level  to  start  reducing 
this  inventorj'  of  slum  housing.  Prelim- 
inary 1960  census  figures  show  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  in  substandard  housing 
since  1950.  This  amendment  requiring 
communities  to  take  the  initiative  before 
Federal  funds  are  committed  would  ac- 
celerate this  trend. 

This  amendment  contains  language 
which  would  permit  a  community  to 
avoid  undue  hard.ship  in  enforcing  a 
minimum  standards  housing  code  and 
still  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  here  in  the  House 
have  been  listening  for  the  past  16  years 
to  the  pleas  of  those  who  want  to  do 
something  about  the  slums.  Let  us 
make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  time  that 
if  a  community  wants  pubhc  housing  or 
urban  renewal  capital  grants,  it  must 
enforce  a  safety  and  sanitation  housing 
code. 

I  urge  the  House  and  adopt  this 
amendment  which  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  antislum  amendment. 

I  include  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
these  remarks  two  editorials  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  one  from  the  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Eagle  of  June  6,  1961.  The 
editorial  takes  sharp  issue  with  the  other 
body  for  rejecting  a  similar  amendment. 
Referring  to  the  amendment  as  one  "to 
discourage  the  perpetuality  of  slums," 
the  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

It  has  long  been  the  belief — and  rightly 
so — that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  urban 
renewal  and  housing  is  to  help  get  rid  of 
substandard  housing  or  slums. 


It  would  be  R  sad  and  deplorable  misvise 
of  public  housing  and  urban  renewal  loans 
and  grants  to  encourage  the  growth  of  slums, 
so  that  they  may  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
more  and  more  Government  spending  and 
Federal  control 

The  second  editorial  is  from  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Gazette: 

[Prom  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle.  June  6,  1961) 
Wrong    Slum    Slant 

"The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee"8  rejection  of  an  "antislum  amend- 
ment" to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  has  been  labeled  "tragic  "  by 
O.  G.  Powell,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

He  said  the  rejection  "'means  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  required  to  pour 
untold  billions  of  dollars  into  our  commu- 
nities for  public  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
and  slum  landlords  will  be  permitted  to 
flourish  and  exact  their  profit." 

Speaking  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  real  estate  board  in  Bed- 
ford Springs.  Pa.,  the  NAREB  president 
pointed  out  this  will  allow  local  city  govern- 
ments to  permit  the  spread  of  slums  on  their 
own  doorsteps  and  still  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  funds. 

Disclosing  that  such  an  antislixm  amend- 
ment was  recommended  by  NAREB  In  testi- 
mony last  month  before  the  Senate  Housing 
Subconunlttee.  Mr.  Powell  expressed  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  re- 
act  differently  to   such   an   amendment. 

He  emphasized  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  no  community 
would  be  eligible  for  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  loans  and  grants  until  It  had 
adopted  a  minimum  standards  housing  code 
and  was  enforcing  such  a  code. 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "why  should 
the  Federal  Government  concern  Itse.f  with 
helping  a  community  solve  a  problem  at  Its 
doorstep,  if  the  conununlty  itself  is  not  con- 
cerned enough  to  adopt  a  minimum  stand- 
ards housing  code?"' 

He  explained  that  NAREB  was  requesting 
that  Congress  put  some  teeth  Into  a  re- 
quirement that  has  been  on  statute  books 
for  7  years — that  a  community  have  a  work- 
able program  against  the  spread  of  slums 
before  it  can  qualify  for  urban  renewal  or 
public  housing. 

Mr.  Powell  quoted  these  words  from  a 
report  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administra- 
tor of  the  administration's  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

"Between  July  1,  1959,  and  March  31.  1961. 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  executed  binding 
contracts  for  public  housing  in  191  com- 
munities. One  hundred  and  two  of  these 
communities  did  not  have  a  minimum  hous- 
ing code  when  these  contracts  were  exe- 
cuted "' 

Mr.  Powell  then  said,  "I  contend  that  the 
Public  Housing  Administration's  executing 
these  contracts  certainly  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  law — but  then  the  PHA  was  so  anx- 
ious to  get  public  housing  going  in  these 
communities  that  It  was  willing  to  overlook 
such  an  antislum  requirement. 

""Also  between  these  dates,  loans  and  grant 
contracts  for  urban  renewal  were  executed 
for  136  communities.  Sixteen  of  these  had 
not  adopted  minimum  housing  codes  by  the 
date  these  binding  contracts  were  executed. 

"According  to  the  record  submitted  to 
Congress,  one  of  these  cities  had  executed 
contracts  for  five  projects  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  grants  of  almost  *26 
million.  Yet  it  had  not  adopted  a  minimum 
standards  housing  code  at  the  time  those 
contracts  were  executed."" 

The  NAREB  spokesman  noted  from  the  re- 
port that  one  State,  "a  pivotal  one  in  the  last 
election."  contained  seven  cities — none  of 
which     had     minimum     standards     housing 
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codes — which  were  permitted  to  execute 
binding  contracu  for  more  than  $13  million 
In  urban  renewal  grants. 

"Yet  when  the  National  Association  of 
R«al  Estate  Boards  asked  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  make  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  a  mini- 
mum standards  housing  code  a  prerequisite 
to  public  housing  and  urban  renewal."  he 
said,  "the  committee  did  not  even  give  it 
serious  consideration  " 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Powell  issued  this  warn- 
ing: "There  Is  still  a  chance  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  react  differently  to 
such  an  amendment.  If  It  does  not.  then  I 
am  afraid  that  slums  will  continue  to  grow 
in  order  that  they  may  be  used  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  more  and  more  Federal  spending 
and  Federal  control  " 

We  think  the  NAREB  president  has  made 
some  telling  points  for  an  amendment  to 
discourage  the  perpetuallty  of  slums. 

It  has  long  been  the  belief — and  rightly 
so — that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  urban 
renewal  and  housing  is  to  help  get  rid  of 
substandard  housing  or  slums. 

It  would  be  a  sad  and  deplorable  misuse 
of  public  housing  and  urban  renewal  loans 
and  grants  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
slums,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  more  and  more  Government  spend- 
ing  and   Federal   control. 


[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  May 
31,    19611 
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Minimum  Safeguard 


president  of  the  National  Association 
of  iteal  Estate  Boards  is  sharply  critical  of 
th(!  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com.mlt- 
tee  for  rejecting  an  "antislum  amendment" 
to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, and  the  criticism  strikes  us  as  highly 
valid.  The  proposed  amendment  would  have 
made  ad''ption  of  a  minimum-standard  hous- 
ing code  a  prerequisite  to  any  city's  partici- 
pation In  the  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal programs 

Ijeaders  in  n.any  communities,  including 
Ce<aar  Rapids,  have  been  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  such  a  housing  code  al- 
ready is  a  legal  prerequisite  to  participation 
ia  the  urban  renewal  program.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  probably  is,  and  certainly  it  should 
be 

But  the  head  of  NAREB  says  102  of  191 
coinmunitles  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  binding  contracts  for  public 
ho^oslng  from  July  1959  through  March  1961 
did  not  have  such  codes  when  the  contracts 
were  executed  He  says  the  same  was  true 
of  16  of  136  communities  which  executed 
virban  renewal  contracts  during  the  same 
period 

One  of  the  obvious  vulnerable  spots  of  the 
Fe<leral  urban  renewal  program  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  available  funds  may  be 
used  for  partisan  political  purposes  to  get 
votes  in  key  areas.  Surely  a  minimum  safe- 
guard against  such  abuse  is  firm  assurance 
that  a  community  that  receives  such  funds 
already  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
vent  further    neglect   of  local   housing. 

Mr  RAINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  subcommittee  and,  I  think, 
in  the  full  ccnmittee.  and  was  turned 
down.  This  is  an  inKenious  method 
thought  up — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
di.scourteous  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey — by  those  who  would  kill 
the  urban  renewal  program.  It  would 
also  add  on  a  lot  of  redtape.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  tell  a  city  or  small  town  to 
have  a  minimum  property  standard. 
Whose  minimum  property  standard? 
They  now  have  to  have  a  workable  pro- 


gram, which  is  set  out  by  regulation,  and 
the  effort  here  is  to  add  another  restric- 
tion on  top  of  what  is  already  required. 
The  people  at  the  local  level  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  I  do 
not  understand  exactly  what  you  would 
do  with  a  minimum  property  standards 
code.  Over  the  years  I  remember,  for 
instance  in  1948.  when  I  served  on  the 
housing  committee  headed  by  the  then 
Congressman,  Joe  McCarthy,  we  trav- 
eled this  country  over,  and  our  intent 
and  purpose  was  to  attempt  to  get  a  uni- 
form housing  code  in  America.  The 
hearings  cover  8  volumes;  big,  thick 
ones.  We  found  out  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  when  tae  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was 
a  member  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, that  you  could  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  a  code  in  New  Orleans  or  Ala- 
bama that  you  would  have  in  Vermont 
or  Maine.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  operated  at  the  local 
level.  This  is  i.n  unworkable  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALJ..  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  y.eld? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  provision  that  will  require  a  uni- 
form code  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  someth  ng  that  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  iVdministrator.  just  like 
he  is  required  to  approve  a  workable  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time.  May  I  say 
this,  all  throughout  this  bill  you  are  giv- 
ing more  and  more  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  Administrator  because 
you  have  confidence  in  him  and  what 
he  will  do.  Now,  here  is  another  case 
where  he  would  have  the  power  and  the 
discretion,  and  if  you  have  that  same 
confidence  in  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  could  not  be  a  vei-y  sound  and 
workable  arrangement.- 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  manner  in 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion on  what  i.s  a  minimum  standard 
points  to  the  fatal  defect  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  definition  as  to  what 
is  a  minimum  standard,  and  nobody 
can  ever  find  out  unless  it  is  defined  in 
the  law,  and  if  you  do  that  in  law,  then 
you  are  writing  into  this  bill  the  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  RAINS.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
believe  the  distinguished  gentleman  had 
a  great  deal  tC'  do  with  putting  into 
effect  his  program.  Apparently  his 
minimum  standards  would  not  be  any 
different  from  ^*hat  they  are  today.  In 
other  words,  hew  much  more  would  a 
minimum  standard  be  than  a  workable 
program,  and  wao  would  know? 

Mr.  WIDNALl..  Do  not  the  FHA  and 
the  VA  set  up  minimum  standards  and 
minimum  requirements?  Are  they  not 
required  to  be  met  before  commitments 
are  made?  This  can  be  done  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Sanitation  and  health, 
heaven  knows,  we  all   ought  to  be  for. 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  have  it  now  under 
regulation.     We  have  had  it  for  a  long 


time,  and  it  has  worked.  Why  should 
something  else  be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New   Jersey    IMr.  Widn.^ll). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Widnald 
there  were — ayes  92,  noes  141 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rains,  of  Ala- 
bama: On  page  123.  lines  14  and  15.  delete 
subsection  804(d)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(d)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Natlonnl  Hous- 
ing Art.  a«  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  laat  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therecif  the  following:  'And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  more  mortgages  shall  be  In- 
sured under  thia  title  after  October  1,  1962, 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Inaure 
before  such  date,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  thousand  family  units  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  after  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to 
any  mortgage  insured  under  section  803  of 
this  title  after  such  date.' '" 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
conforming  amendment  that  will  make 
this  bill  as  it  relates  to  so-called  Cape- 
hart  housing  conform  exactly  to  the  lan- 
guage that  was  enacted  into  law  in  the 
military  public  works  bill.  It  is  also  the 
language,  as  I  understand  it.  that  they 
arrived  at  in  conference.  It  is  offered 
at  the  instance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  IMr.  Vinson!,  and 
conforms  to  the  law  which  we  have 
already  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama   [Mr.  Rains). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  eus  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McDonocoh: 
Page  111,  after  line  6.  insert  the  following: 

"REQUIREMENT     OF     LOCAL     APPHOTAL 

"Sec.  315.  Section  101  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"  (e)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  for 
any  loan  or  capital  grant  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  an  urban  re- 
newal project  in  any  locality  unless  and  un- 
til such  project  haa  been  approved  by  major- 
ity vote  in  a  referendum  of  all  the  residents 
of  such  locality.'  " 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  mo- 
ment ago  referred  to  States  rights.  This 
amendment  gives  the  cities  a  little  right 
to  determine  whether  they  will  have  a 
renewal  project  in  their  area,  whether 
Federal  funds  will  be  permitted  to  be 
used.  There  are  a  number  of  cities  in 
which  urban  renewal  is  now  operating 
where  the  people  of  these  cities  wish 
they  had  had  an  opp>ortunity  to  express 
themselves  before  they  permitted  the 
urban  renewal  project  to  start. 

If  a  city  is  considering  a  bond  issue  for 
the  construction  of  a  sewage  project  or 
a  water  project  or  many  other  projects, 
there  are  requirements  for  a  referendum 
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by  the  people  before  such  a  project  is 
initiated.  Of  course,  I  know  that  where 
there  is  the  desire  to  expend  Federal 
funds  and  where  there  are  bureaucrats, 
they  are  educating  the  cities  on  how  to 
obtain  Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cities 
where  urban  renewal  has  become  more 
or  less  a  revolution  and  in  some  cases 
a  disaster  to  the  people,  because  it  is  not 
only  a  fiscal  upset  to  the  community,  it 
is  a  social  upset  to  the  community  where 
these  people  have  to  be  leplaced  in  other 
types  of  housing,  where  there  is  resist- 
ance in  the  courts  against  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  property,  where  there  is  contention 
between  the  people  who  are  in  the  urban 
renewal  projects  and  do  not  want  to 
conform  to  the  plan  that  the  Federal 
planners  have  outlined,  and  the  only 
authority  that  has  been  granted  for  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  those  projects 
is  by  the  governing  body  by  resolution. 

We  do  have  basic  law  where  if  a  refer- 
endum Is  taken  to  oppose  public  housing, 
no  public  housing  can  !)e  built  in  that 
area. 

Urban  renewal  is  getting  to  be  a  big 
project,  a  big  obligation  on  the  part  of 
many  cities  A  lot  of  Federal  funds  are 
being  used  In  that  connection.  I  think 
the  people  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  b<!fore  they  enter 
into  such  a  project 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonough  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  not  clear  about 
the  import  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment Is  It  his  intention  that  the  refer- 
endum apply  to  the  area  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  urban  renewal  program, 
or  to  the  entire  city? 

Mr.  Mcdonough    to  the  city. 

Mr.  YATES      The  entire  city? 

Mr.  Mcdonough      That  is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonough  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  calls  for  this 
referendum  in  a  special  election? 

Mr.  Mcdonough  That  would  be 
up  to  the  governing  body  setting  up  a 
special  election. 

Mr.  MULTER  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to 
put  this  on  the  ballot  in  a  city  of  100.000 
or  in  a  city  of  half  a  million  people? 

Mr.  Mcdonough  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  it  would  cost.  It 
is  sometimes  costing  the  people  a  lot  of 
money  to  let  a  renewal  project  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  a  city  like  New- 
York  it  would  cost  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  conduct  such  a  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  McRONOUGH.  It  always  costs 
more  to  do  anything  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonough  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  would  require  $400 
million  to  build  the  kind  of  parks  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  California  [  Mr.  Mc- 
DoNOUGHl.  I  do  so  as  a  convinced  and 
longtime  supporter  of  urban  renewal,  in 
the  conviction  that  a  referendum  re- 
quirement could  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
gram 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  to  the 
House  yesterday,  there  is  increasing  con- 
cern among  many  of  us  that  in  specific 
instances  urban  renewal  projects  have 


operation  by  informing  the  people  at 
every  step  of  the  project's  development. 
We  often  preach,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  advantages  of  democracy. 
Why,  then,  do  we  so  oft^n  act  as  though 
we  feared  and  distrusted  democracy  in 
action?  Local  democracy,  in  the  sense 
of  real  popular  participation  in  com- 
munity action,  is  still  the  fmest  form  of 
government.  Democracy  makes  demands 
and  presents  obstacles.     But  when  the 


been  movmg  away  from  earlier  concepts  demands  have  been  met  and  the  ob- 
and  objectives  approved  by  Congress. 
The  cooperation  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  community  depend  on  informa- 
tion and  on  an  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  means  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment. It  requires  that  the  people  be 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  city 
planners  and  informed,  step  by  step,  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  too  many  cases,  however,  city 
planners  and  local  officials  have  adopted 
what  seems  to  be  an  excessively  profes- 
sional attitude  toward  urban  redevelop- 
ment. That  attitude  reflects  a  belief 
that  professional  planners  have  the  an- 
swers and  the  people  should  be  wise 
enough  to  accept  those  answers  without 
questioning  them. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  redevelopment  are  pro- 
fessional undertakings  of  the  highest 
order,  but  they  cannot  be  divorced  from 
popular  opinion  or  conducted  m  an  ivory 
towe.-  shut  off  from  the  view  of  the 
people.  Nothing  is  of  more  vital  and 
immediate  personal  concern  to  people 
than  their  homes.  The  social,  financial, 
and  emotional  investment  which  people 
have  in  the  houses  and  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  live  exceeds  almost  any 
other  consideration.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  professionals  in  the  field  of 
urban  redevelopment  must  recognize. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday  I  referred  to 
the  Pearl  Street  urban  renewal  project 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  It  is  a  classic  case  of 
local  discord  arising  from  the  failure  to 
achieve  an  early  understanding  of  the 
objectives  of  urban  renewal.  For  4 
years,  the  people  of  the  area  have 
fought  this  project  to  a  standstill.  They 
have  done  so  because  from  the  ver>'  be- 
ginning local  officials  failed  to  convince 
them  that  their  neighborhood  was 
blighted,  that  it  needed  comprehensive 
redevelopment  as  opposed  to  other  areas 
of  blight,  or  that  the  redevelopment 
plan  required  the  total  elimination  of 
all  the  houses  in  the  area  and  their  re- 
placement by  large  luxury  apartment 
buildings.  In  fact,  a  review  of  the  4- 
year  battle  reveals  that  city  officials 
made  little  effort  to  inform  the  people 
of  their  plans  or  persuade  them  of  the 
need  for  the  project. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  believe,  will  do  much 
to  prevent  such  situations  from  develop- 
ing in  the  future.  To  require  a  refer- 
endum on  urban  renewal  projects  is  to 
consult  the  people  of  a  community.  To 
win  that  referendum,  local  officials  must 
seek  the  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  the  people.  Knowing  that  a  referen- 
dum must  be  held,  local  officials  will  have 
a  powerful  incentive  to  enlist  popular 
cooperation  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
planning   and  to  assure  continued  co- 


stacles  overcome,  a  stronger  and  better 
community  v.ill  be  the  result. 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MagnusonI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  6028,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961. 

Today,  there  are  millions  of  American 
families  living  in  substandard,  inade- 
quate and  dilapidated  housing,  forced  by 
low  incomes  to  reside  in  rural  hovels  or 
city  tenements.  Here  they  must  raise 
their  children.  For  many  of  these  fam- 
ilies the  only  hope  that  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  occupy  decent  homes  is  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program. 

Nor  are  the  pioblems  of  inadequate 
housing  limited  to  the  working  poor. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens,  who  are  no 
longer  able  or  pei-mitted  to  work,  find 
it  impossible  to  acquire  accommodations 
suitable  to  their  special  needs  at  rates 
they  can  afford. 

Many  students  suffer  equally  from  an 
incapacity  to  obtain  housing  to  meet 
their  requirements,  modest  though  they 
may  be.  Each  ."Shares  in  common  an  in- 
adequate income.  This  vacuum  is  filled, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6028. 

In  part,  the  pi-oblem  of  lack  of  hous- 
ing stems  from  lack  of  opportunity  for 
full  employment.  It  is  the  contention  of 
organized  labor,  and  in  this.  I  quite  con- 
cur, that  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers  will  benefit  economically 
from  the  measures  proposed  within  this 
legislation.  Programs  designed  to  re- 
build our  aging  cities  and  to  provide 
homes  for  the  American  people  will  also 
mean  jobs  in  the  factories  and  at  the 
building  site.  It  provides  a  stimulus  to 
the  lumber  industry,  to  materials  pro- 
ducers, and  in  the  allied  industries  which 
depend  upon  homebuilding  for  a  market. 

Throughout  the  bill,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  planning  and  local  initia- 
tive. Comprehensive  areawide  planning 
for  orderly  urban  growth  is  the  keynote. 
The  open-space  provisions  encourage  the 
conservation  of  natural  areas  for  recre- 
ational and  other  public  purposes.  Local 
initiative  and  planning  responsibility 
are  retained  throughout,  with  incentives 
to  stimulate  local  action  where  desir- 
able— but  always  the  initiative  remains 
with  local  people. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive,  encom- 
passing separate  and  diversified  pro- 
grams. I  have  reservations  and  doubts 
with  regard  to  particular  aspects  of  the 
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bill.  Some  doubt  remains  with  rp^ard 
to  financing  arrangements.  However, 
the  bill  at  large  appears  sound  and  vi- 
tally important  for  the  national  welfare. 

I  support  it  and  urre  its  acc'  ptance  by 
this  body. 

There  are  three  particularly  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  bill  which  I  shou'.J 
like  to  recommend  to  the  Hou.=e  for  its 
corvsideration  and  support.  They  are: 
Under  title  IT.  housmsc  for  the  elderly; 
title  rV.  colleee  hou<incr:  and  under  title 
VII,  the  provisions  fur  permanent  "open 
space"  areas. 

HOrSI.N'G     FOR     THE     ELDEHLT 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  In  the 
housaig  field  is  the  provision  of  accom- 
modations for  our  senior  citizens,  suit- 
aole  to  tiieir  special  needs  and  within 
their   somewhat   limited   means.     Title 

II  of  the  greneral  hcusins:  bill  extends 
and  enlarges  the  program  for  the  elder- 
ly.   I  urge  its  acceptance. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  committee, 
would  increase  the  provision  of  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  includ- 
ing consumf^r  cooperatives  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  SlOO  million.  These  loans  may 
extend  over  a  50-year  period  and  bear 
I:  minimal  intere.-t  rate — presently  3 '2 
percent.  The  50-unit  ceiling  imposed  by 
the  administration  was  lifted  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  With  the  availability  of 
additional  funds,  we  may  hope  for  a 
speedup  in  the  development  of  this 
badly  needed  housing.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
minimum  age  for  occupancy  eligibility 
from  62  to  60  years  of  age. 

Since  the  direct  loan  program  was 
activated  in  July  of  1960.  there  have 
been  22  project  approvaLs.  3  of  which  are 
located  in  the  State  of  Wa..hington:  the 
Lidon  Foundation,  Seattle;  Mid-Colum- 
bia  Manor,  Vancouver;  and  tiie  Lodoro 
Foundation,  Olympia.  These  3  are 
small  project.s.  m  conformity  with  the 
admuiijtratijn  ru»;ug,  the  largest  being 
50  units. 

The  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  are 
urgent  and  specialized.  This,  I  cannot 
emphasize  strongly  enoiigh.  As  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  on  small  pen- 
sions or  fixed  incomes,  one  must  scale 
down  rentals  to  a  minimum  when  pro- 
viding housing.  The  Fresno  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Village  in  California  which  be- 
cause of  Its  size — 557  un:L3 — was  unable 
to  benefit  under  the  direct  loan  program, 
is  able  to  provide  an  efficiency  unit  for 
S70  and  a  one-bedroom  apartment  for 
$80  a  month.  Mid-Columbia  Manor  in 
-Vancouver.  Wash.,  which  fell  under  the 
dii'ect  lean  program,  proposes  to  do  con- 
siderably better,  to  provide  housekeeping 
facilities  for  between  $50  and  $52  per 
moiith.  But  \\hat  of  the  people  who 
can't  be  accommodated  or  who  can't 
afford  the  higher  rents.' 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  give  full  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  senior  citizens  when  vot- 
ing upon  title  II  of  this  bill. 

COLXEGK    HOUSING 

Title  IV  of  the  general  housing  act 
provide.^;  an  authorization  of  $300  million 
a  year  for  the  next  4  years  for  college 
hotismg.  plus  increased  funds  for  2  din- 
ing halls  and  cafett^rias.  student  centers, 
and   for   the  housing  of  student  nurses 


and  interns.  Iliis  program  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  expanding  syst-em  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  authorizec  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator to  make  loans  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  provide  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty. These  loans  were  to  be  of  long 
duration  and  were  to  carry  low-interest 
rates.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this 
program,  assistance  has  been  provided 
for  about  1,550  projects  for  housing  and 
500  additional  projects  for  related  facili- 
ties.    This  is  a  commendable  record. 

Equally  commendable  is  the  sound 
economic  base  upon  which  the  program 
rests.  F\inds  authorized  under  this  pro- 
gram are  not  grants  but  rather  loans, 
repayable  to  the  Treasury.  To  date, 
there  have  been  no  defaults  in  principal 
or  interest  under  this  program.  Two 
points  are  worth  emphasizing.  F^rst, 
the  loans  are  to  extend  over  a  maximum 
period  of  50  years.  Second,  the  rate  of 
interest  chargel  Is  equal  to  the  average 
interest  rate  on  the  entire  Treasury  debt, 
plus  one-fourtli  of  1  percent  to  cover 
management  costs.  "These  long-term. 
low-Interest  loans  are  substantially 
more  favorable  than  could  be  provided 
elsewhere. 

By  providing  assistance  of  this  nature 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  Government  is  in  turn  aiding  in  the 
training  of  our  young  people,  that  their 
skills  and  talents  may  be  increased  for 
the  general  betterment  of  society.  While 
the  colleges  and  universities  are  grad- 
ually repaying  these  Government  loans, 
the  graduates  enter  the  mainstream  of 
our  economic  and  social  complex  as  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Prom  a  program  such 
ais  this,  there  is  no  loss  but  only  bene- 
fits— to  the  students,  to  the  institutions, 
and  to  society  at  large. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  benefited 
handsomely  under  this  authorization. 
Seattle  is  served  by  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  all  of  which  have  been 
participants  under  the  act.  Seattle  Uni- 
versity, under  the  administration  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  has  received  $5  million; 
the  University  of  Washington,  $8  mil- 
lion; and  Seattle  Pacific  College,  a  Free 
Methodist  college,  over  $3  million.  This 
brings  the  total  benefits  imder  the  act 
to  about  $16  "2  million  for  the  Seattle 
area  alone:  the  total  for  the  entire  State 
of  Washington  reaches  over  $40  million 
with  another  $15  million  reserved. 

This  assistance  is  significant  to  the 
non-tax-supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, which  hold  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  framework  of  higher  education  in 
Washington  State.  These  non-tax-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  must 
rely  upon  grants  from  charitable  founda- 
tions, donations  from  alumni  and  other 
interested  parties,  research  a.ssistance. 
and  tuition.  As  tuition  and  living  costs 
rise  at  these  private  schools,  greater 
numbers  of  students  are  forced  into  the 
State  universities.  Jamming  their  facil- 
ities while  diminishing  the  revenues  of 
the  non-tax-supported  schools  they 
might  have  attended.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  non-tax-supported  col- 
leges and  universities  of  Washington 
State  received  over  $17  million  in  loaris 


for  housing  and  related  facilities  under 
the  act  during  the  past  10  years. 

The  Increasing  enrollments  of  our  col- 
leges make  the  program  of  loans  for  the 
construction  of  student  facilities  par- 
ticularly Important.  Enrollment  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  its  1960  level  of 
3.6  million  to  over  6  million  by  1970.  By 
authorizing  annual  expenditures  spread 
over  the  next  4  years  in  equal  payments 
of  $3  million  per  year,  college  adminis- 
trators win  be  bettor  able  to  plan  for 
necessary  expansion  with  an  assurance 
that  funds  will  be  available. 

PROVISION    FOR    OPEN    BrACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  vn  of  the  gen- 
eral housing  bill,  initiates  a  new  con- 
cept in  Federal  planning  in  the  urban 
development  field.  Tliis  section  provides 
a  program  of  partial  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  tliem  in  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  parks,  recrea- 
tional areas  and  other  "open  space"  use. 
Grants  up  to  30  percent  of  acquisition 
cost  would  be  permitted,  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million  being  asked.  Title 
VII  embodies  the  best  principles  of  con- 
servation and  should  result  in  immeas- 
urable savings  to  local  areas  which  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  I  very  stroiigly 
endorse  the  "open  space"  provisions  and 
urge  their  retention  In  the  bill. 

'Open  space"  is  defined  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  section  as  predominantly 
undeveloped  land  in  an  urban  area 
which  has  first,  economic  and  social 
value  as  a  means  of  shaping  the  charac- 
ter, direction,  and  tuning  of  community 
development;  second,  recreational  value  ; 
third,  conservation  value  In  protecting 
natural  resources;  or  fourth,  historic, 
scenic,  scientific,  or  esthetic  value.  The 
open-space  provisions  of  the  housing  bill 
are  essentially  conservationist  in  tone, 
and  in  varied  Instances,  reiterate  im- 
plicitly corxservationist  policy. 

Comprehensive  areawide  planning  is 
the  heart  of  orderly  and  efTicient  urban 
growth.  The  authors  of  this  bill  have 
recognized  the  proportions  of  the  "urban 
sprawl"  which  is  presently  turning  cities 
Into  super  metropolitan  blocks.  Title 
VII  is  designed  to  ofler  incentives  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  plan 
carefully  the  use  of  their  remaining  open 
areas — to  encourage  public  planning — 
at  the  local  level — for  public  progress, 
that  urban  growth  may  be  orderly,  that 
natural  areas  may  be  preserved,  that 
lands  may  be  systematically  set  aside  for 
public  use.  and  that  future  generations 
may  not  grow  up  in  teeming  cities  with- 
out the  benefit  of  open  space. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  incentives  granted 
In  this  portion  of  the  bill  will  encourage 
local  officials  to  engage  in  comprehen- 
sive areawide  planning  to  Include  pres- 
ervation of  open  space. 

The  committee  report  defines  urban 
area  as  "any  area  which  is  urban  in 
character,  including  those  surrounding 
areas  which  form  an  economic  and 
socially  related  region."  Thus,  planners, 
taking  into  account  ix)pulation  trends 
and  patterns  of  urban  growth,  are  able 
to  go  beyond  the  immediate  confines  of 
the  city,  beyond  the  presently  congested 
areas,  to  set  aside  park.s.  parkways, 
watersheds,  and  open  space  for  other 
future  public  use,  specifically  not  to  be 
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developed  In  the  sense  of  building  proj- 
ects. Open  space,  to  qualify  under  this 
bill,  would  have  to  be  clearly  and  directly 
a  part  of  a  comprehensive  growth  plan. 
Once  established  as  an  open  space  area, 
such  an  area  could  not  be  converted  to 
development  use  without  comjsensatlon 
in  kind  and  as  part  of  a  general  altera- 
tion of  the  overall  growth  plan. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  has  referred  to 
the  OF>en  space  provision  of  the  housing 
bin  as  an  "Insurance  policy  for  urban 
sanity."  I  would  quite  concur  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. In  at  least  two  phases.  It  con- 
stitutes an  Insurance  policy  for  urban 
.sanity.  First.  It  contributes,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  promotion  of  sane  urban 
planning.  Second,  and  more  literally,  it 
contributes  to  the  promotion  of  mental 
and  social  health. 

America  has  been  blessed  with  areas 
that  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  ruggedly  grandlfjse  of  any  in  the 
world ;  and  equally  important,  America 
has  been  blessed  with  statesmen  of  suf- 
ficient vision  to  set  these  areas  aside 
for  posterity  as  a  public  tru.st.  Yet.  it  is 
an  interesting  anomaly  that  in  most 
cases  these  parks,  national  forests  and 
preserves  are  so  far  removed  from  90 
percent  of  our  population  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  tliem  to  enjoy  the 
esthetic  values  of  these  areas.  A  trip  to 
Olympic  National  Park  or  a  cruise 
through  the  San  Juan  Islands  In  Puget 
Sound  makes  an  extremely  enjoyable 
vacation,  but  for  mo^t  Americans,  it  is 
necessarily  a  two-week  excursion. 

Title  VII  is  concern(?d  v.ith  the  day-to- 
day living  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
crowded  into  housing  developments, 
apartments  and  tenements — hot,  teem- 
ing, and  oppressive.  Its  intent  is  to  en- 
courage the  preservation  for  public  use 
o'  areas — determined  through  compre- 
hensive local  planning — such  as  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  C  and  O  Canal  In 
Washington,  Pennypack  Park  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum  and  Seward  Park  In  Seattle, 
and  Central  Park  In  New  York  City. 

The  Inclusion  of  title  vn  in  the  hous- 
ing bin.  If  properly  used,  can  mean  fi- 
nancial saving  to  the  local  and  Federal 
Government.  The  cost  of  building  free- 
ways through  some  of  our  cities  and 
.suburban  areas  may  run  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion a  mile  and  more.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring right-of-way  for  these  highways 
could  have  been  greatly  reduced  had 
some  early  city  father  thought  to  reserve 
open  space  for  a  growing  city.  With  the 
advantage  of  present  growth  statistics 
and  planning  analysis,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  a  repetition  of  this  failure. 
Parks  and  other  open-space  areas  can 
be  reasonably  provided  If  they  are  set 
aside  before  urbanization  sets  In.  Once 
natural  beauty  has  been  destroyed.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  restore  It.  Once 
an  area  has  been  develop>ed,  property 
values  make  the  consideration  of  human 
values  almost  prohibitive. 

The  time  for  thoughtful  planning  and 
bold  action  has  arrived.  In  most  areas 
of  our  country,  open  space  Is  still  avail- 
able. However,  our  sprawling  urban 
complexes  are  rapidly  limiting  this  avail- 
ability in  their  environs — cutting  for- 
ests,   polluting    air   and    streams,    con- 


structing row  upon  row  of  crackerbox 
housing  without  consideration  for  the 
human  values  of  the  people  who  must 
live  there.  As  our  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall,  has  so  wisely  stated, 

America's  land  and  water  are  on  tlie  blcck. 
Tiie  highest  bidder  is  seldom  the  wit-est 
user.  Short-term  developments  and  short- 
term  gains  will  be  debited  a  thousandtold 
against  the  assets  of  futxire  generations, 
whose  claim  on  America  Is  as  valid  as  ours. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  have  never 
heard  so  peculiar  a  suggestion  for  an  in- 
vasion by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  rights  of  local  governments.  I  must 
say  I  can  only  suggest  to  those  who  ieel 
that  city  councils  are  remote  from  the 
people  and  not  responsive  to  their  des:.res 
that  they  have  never  served  on  a  city 
council,  at  least  on  the  city  council  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  would  like  to  say  nhis 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  a  tool  for 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  eradicate  a 
great  number  of  slums  and  to  pre\ent 
other  slums  from  developing,  and  has 
made  It  p>osslble  for  us  to  avoid  at  least 
for  the  last  8  years  the  necessity  for  any 
additional  public  housing.  This  was 
done  through  the  efforts  of  my  good 
friend.  Mayor  Norrls  Poulson,  and  0..'  15 
members  of  the  city  council,  I  would  say 
that  my  colleague  from  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
RotTssELOT,  seems  to  have  mislnterpn^ted 
the  last  election  In  Los  Angeles — 14  of 
those  councilmen  who  supported  a  great 
number  of  projects  were  returned  to  of- 
fice, and  the  only  exception  was  the  one 
they  sent  here. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  this  amend- 
ment before  us  in  committee.  What  t^is 
amendment  would  do  in  my  judgment 
would  be  to  completely  take  this  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  elected  city  officials. 
And  if  you  think  they  do  not  hold  elec- 
tions and  vote  on  these  urban  renewal 
projects,  you  should  just  take  the  re- 
turns of  the  cities  and  check  them. 
This  becomes  an  issue  in  the  various 
campaigns,  and  in  certain  cities  they 
hold  a  referendum.  But  I  think  you 
would  not  generally  expect  somebody  to 
vote  favorably  In  an  area  where  houses 
are  going  to  be  torn  down  or  where  a 
superhighway  is  going  to  be  put  through. 
In  the  case  of  small  towns  the  cost  of 
holding  an  election  would  be  unreason- 
able. 

So  after  looking  at  all  sides  of  it  I 
believe  the  House  will  agree  that  It  would 
strike  down  the  urban  renewal  program. 
I  hope  the  House  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. '• 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  McDonough) 
there  were — ayes  101,  noes  138. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahill:  On 
page  99.  before  the  period  in  line  16,  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following : 

"Proi^ided.  That  of  such  sum  the  Admin- 
istrator may.  without  regard  to  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  contract  to  make  grants 


aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration  projects 
which  he  determines  would  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  development  of  data  and  in- 
formation of  general  applicability  on  the  re- 
duction of  urban  transportation  needs,  the 
improvement  of  mass  transportation  service, 
and  the  contribution  of  such  service  toward 
meeting  total  urban  transportation  needs  at 
minimum  cost.  Such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost,  as  determined  or 
estimated  by  the  Administrator,  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  grant  is  made  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe." 

And  on  page  107,  line  4,  insert  "(a)" 
after  "Sec  310.". 

On  page  107.  after  line  24,  insert  the 
following : 

(b)  Section  701  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  solving  planning  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  Increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  including  smaller  com- 
munities, to  facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  urban  development  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  by  such  governments  for  urban 
development  and  the  coordination  of  trans- 
portation systems  in  urban  areas,  and  to 
encourpge  such  governments  to  establish 
and  improve  planning  staffs,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  make  planning 
grants  to — ';  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following;  "Planning  which  may  he  as- 
sisted under  this  section  Includes  the  prepa- 
ration of  comprehensive  mass  transporta- 
tion surveys  and  plans  to  aid  in  solving 
problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  facilitat- 
ing the  circulation  of  people  and  goods  in 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  through  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated mass  transportation  systems.  Funds 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  available  for  planning  surveys 
and  investigations  under  other  Federally 
aided  programs,  and  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  section  307  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code." 

And  on  page  114.  line  1  after  "State" 
insert  '"  .  and  including  interstate  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities". 

And  on  page  115,  lines  17  and  18.  strike 
out  "this  section"  and  insert  "clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a>  of  this  section". 

And  on  page  116.  line  13,  strike  out 
this  section"  and  insert  "clause  (1*  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

And  on  page  116,  strike  out  lines  18 
through  20  and  insert  the  following: 

(g)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $150,000,000,  notes 
and  other  obligations"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"notes  and  other  obligations  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $650,000,000:  Profided.  That, 
of  the  funds  obtained  through  the  issuance 
of  such  notes  and  other  obligations, 
$100,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pur- 
chases and  loans  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
section  202(a)    of  this  title". 

And  on  page  117,  after  line  5.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

(i)(I)  Section  201  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  adding  after  "public  works 
or  facilities"  in  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment)". 
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(2 1  The  first  sentence  o;  section  202 1' at 
of  such  Amendments,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section tail  3)  of  this  section,  Is  aniencle<l 
by— 

(Ai  stnk.ing  out  ",  acting  through  the 
Comniunicy  Facilities   Adn-unistration.", 

iB)  inserting  '  ,1)  "  before  "to  finance"; 
and 

(C)  Inserting  the  following  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  (2)  to  finance 
the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  iniprovenient  of  facilities  and 
equipment  f  ^r  use.  by  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,  in  ni.ias  transportation  service  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  use  In  coordinating 
highway,  bus,  surface-rail,  underground, 
parking  and  other  transportation  facilities 
in  such  areas  Such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment may  include  land,  but  not  public  high- 
ways, and  any  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty needed  for  an  economic,  efficient,  and 
c<x>rdinated  mass  transportation  system". 

(3  I  Section  202 1  c)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended  by  striking  o\it  "this  section"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereo:"  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section   . 

(4i  Section  202  of  fuch  Amendments  is 
farther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  i.ifter  the  new  subsection  added  by 
subsection  (fj  of  this  section^  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"(C)  No  loans  may  be  made  for  transpor- 
tation facilities  or  equipment,  pursuant  to 
clause  i2i  of  subsection  i  ft  i  of  this  section, 
unless  the  Administrator  de'ermines  that 
Uiere  is  beir-g  actr. ely  do. eloped  for  the 
urban  or  other  metrvipulitan  area  served  by 
the  apphcant  a  positive  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Administrator,  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  £ind 
coordinated  mass  transportation  system,  and 
unless  such  facilities  or  equipment  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required  for 
such  a  system.  Subsequent  to  three  yeaxs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  19G1.  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  un- 
less the  urban  or  metropolitan  area  served 
by  the  applicant  has  such  a  positive  program 
and  the  project  is  part  of  such  progr.an." 

Mr.  CAHTLL  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  bricfiy  state  what  these  amend- 
ments provide. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this  has  to  do 
with  mass  tran.sportation.  It  is  a  subject 
I  would  assume  every  one  in  the  House, 
regardless  of  how  they  feel  about  the 
balance  of  the  biM,  will  agree  should  be 
in  the  biil. 

The  amendments  that  you  heard  read 
briefiy  do  the.'^e  thinc;s:  They  amend  title 
III  of  the  bill  by  permitting  the  Admin- 
istrator to  use  $50  million  of  the  funds 
already  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  ma.?s 
transportation  pilot  projects. 

Second,  they  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  u.se  money  already  authorized 
in  the  bill  for  urban  planning  for  plan- 
ninT  for  mass  transportation  in  com- 
munities. 

And.  lastly,  it  amends  title  V  of  the  bill 
relating  to  community  facilities  provid- 
ing that  loans  may  be  made  up  to  $100 
million  at  the  interest  rate  provided  in 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  constniction, 
reconstruction,  and  improvement  facil- 
ities and  equipment,  in  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say  very  frankly 
I  know  there  are  many  in  the  House  who 
have  introduced  bills  which  will  take 
care  of  mass  transportation.  I  know  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  presently  workine;  on 
this  problem.  But  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 


the  other  body  the  housing  bill  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  included  these  provisions. 
Therefore,  if  we  accept  this  amendment 
and  pass  the  bill,  as  amended,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  start  our  work  on  mass 
transportation  right  now.  We  will  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  committee  reports 
the  bill,  the  bill  is  printed,  and  is  sched- 
uled for  coiisideraLion,  which  may  well 
be  In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  the  need  for  studies  and  pilot 
projects  in  mass  transportation.  In 
every  Member's  district  I  dare  say  this 
problem  exists.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  city  of  Washington  and  every 
other  city  in  America  to  realize  the  great 
need  for  some  solution  of  this  mass 
transportation  problem. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  develop  urban  communities 
and  bring  more  people  in  there,  we  had 
better  start  finding  a  way  to  get  them 
in  and  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  tlie  Members  of 
the  House  to  accept  these  amendments, 
that  they  pass  the  bill  as  amended,  so 
that  we  can  start  immediately  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  think  the  time  for  study 
is  over  and  I  think  the  time  for  action 
is  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  iimendment. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  CAHTLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  your  amendment 
drawn  in  the  same  lang\iage  as  the 
amendment  Introduced  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes.  This  is  almost  the 
identical  language  of  the  amendment  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Williams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  further  say  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Member  in  the 
House  who  will  not  admit  that  trans- 
portation is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  his  district.  In  my  own  district, 
we  are  faced  at  the  present  time  with  an 
application  by  a  railroad  to  discontinue 
all  passenger  service  in  south  Jersey. 
Our  highway  department  is  swamped 
with  requests  from  irate  citizens  for  im- 
mediate action  in  the  construction  of 
new  highways  and  the  modernization  of 
old  ones.  Every  avenue  of  ingress  end 
egress  to  our  cities  is  jammed  with  auto- 
mobiles. One  but  has  to  think  of  the 
conditions  of  traffic  here  in  Washington 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  to 
fully  recognize  the  great  need  for  a  solu- 
tion to  mass  transportation. 

There  is  no  great  need  for  me  to  be- 
labor the  House  with  arguments  in  fLvor 
of  these  amendments.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  in  the  House  agrees  as  to 
their  need  and  that  the  only  disagree- 
ment might  come  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  provided.  The  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  is.  Shall  we  do  it  by 
amendment  to  the  housing  bill  or  shall 
we  do  iC  by  separate  legislation? 

I  would  agree  that  a  better  plan  might 
be  a  separate  bill  if  we  could  vote  on  that 
bill  today  but  contend  vith  all  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  forcefulness  I  possess  that 
even  1  more  day's  delay  is  inexcusable.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  separate  trans- 
portation bill  could  be  ready  for  floor 


action  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  thus  whatever  aids  are  neces- 
sary in  the  immediate  future  will  be 
necessarily  postr>oned  for  another  year. 
This  has  be«n  the  hustory  of  mass  trans- 
portation. Everybody  agrees  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  but  it  is  always  put 
off  until  next  year. 

I  would  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  fact  Uiat  Senator  Williams,  in  the 
other  body,  presented  an  amendment  to 
the  housing  bill  which  was  accepted  by 
the  otlier  body  and  is  now  part  of  the 
Senate  housing  bill.  In  his  statement 
Senator  Williams  forcefully  and  com- 
pletely made  the  case  for  mass  trans- 
portation. He  pointed  out  the  problems 
facing  our  citizens,  the  eflect  upon  our 
merchants,  and  on  real  estate  firms,  how 
the  failure  to  solve  this  problem  has 
discouraged  investment  in  big  cities,  how 
it  has  aided  in  spreading  urban  blight, 
how  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  moving 
goods  in  interstate  commerce,  how  it  has 
increased  accident  insurance  rates  and 
costs,  and  most  importantly,  how  it  has 
deprived  the  individual  citizen  of  ix>ace 
of  mind.  As  he  said  in  his  public  state- 
ment: 

Never  has  anyone  devised  any  more  cun- 
ning device  of  human  torture  than  the 
traffic  Jam. 

I  would  agree  completely  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  say  to  the 
House  that  we  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  other  Body  and  incorporate  into 
our  housing  bill  this  amendment  which 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vital  problem. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  and. 
literally,  hundreds  of  other  civic-minded 
orgaJiizations  have  endorsed  this  tj'pe 
legislation.  Studies  by  the  hundreds 
have  been  msuJe,  all  of  which  are  in 
agreement  that  immediate  action  is  es- 
sential. All  that  is  happening  by  way  of 
further  studies  Is  that  traffic  daily  grows 
worse  and  the  problem  daily  becomes 
more  acute. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  we  should  have  urban  rede- 
velopment, new  homes  for  cities,  and  Vne 
other  aids  suggested  in  this  Housing  bill 
if  we  are  not  at  the  same  time  going  to 
provide  a  way  for  people  to  get  into  and 
out  of  these  cities.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  would  encourage  the  contin- 
uance rather  than  cause  the  abandon- 
ment of  vital  rail  service,  of  necessary 
bus  service.  It  would  provide  a  ray  of 
hope  for  people  In  the  transportation 
field. 

Among  the  existing  problems  that  need 
immediate  attention  and  solution  we 
can.  I  think,  include  such  things  as  mod- 
ernization of  railway  cars  and  equip- 
ment, joint  use  of  stations  and  terminals 
by  all  transportation  agencies,  coordina- 
tion of  parking  facilities  with  mass 
transportation  facilities  so  that  outlying 
districts  can  be  properly  serviced  and 
masses  can  l)e  economically  and  speedily 
transported  to  urban  employment. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  multitudes  of 
problems.  Senator  Williams  in  hla 
speech  before  the  other  body  presented 
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some  15  specific  problems  which.  In  his 
judgment,  needed  immediate  solution.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  and  say 
that  he  listed  only  tho.se  which,  in  his 
judgment,  were  the  most  important. 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  re- 
member the  recent  N'BC  television  show 
concerning  the  great  problem  of  our  rail- 
roads and  our  transportation  system. 
Every  national  magazine  and  alert  news- 
paper has  been  for  many  years  pomting 
up  this  problem  and  suggesting  means  of 
solving  it.  We  know  that  no  city,  that 
no  State  can  solve  this  problem  by  itself. 
It  is  indeed  a  national  problem  and  a 
national  disgrace. 

I  again  urge,  therefore,  the  Memt>ers 
of  the  House  to  accept  this  amendment 
so  that  immediate  attention  can  be  given 
to  this  pressing  problem. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilse 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  rule  on  tliis  bill  I 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  RtroRD.  and 
it  appears  on  pa^e  10941  of  the  Record 
of  June  21.  a  statt  ment  indicating  that 
the  administration  bill  on  mass  trans- 
portation had  t>een  introduced;  it  is  H.R 
7787.  There  you  will  find  the  bill  and 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  and  my  state- 
ment about  It.  On  Tuesday  next  we 
start  hearings  on  the  bill  before  my  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  We  now  have  .scheduled 
witnesses  for  Tue.sday,  Wedne.sday,  and 
Thursday  of  next  week  We  will  con- 
tinue hearings  until  we  have  completed 
them,  and  then  go  iiUo  executive  sr.s.<;ion 
and  report  a  bill  to  the  full  coinmitu^e 
which  I  think  will  warrant  reporting  by 
the  full  committee  to  the  House  for 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  subcommittee  to  this  bill 
along  the  lines  of  ti^at  Just  offered. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  In  the 
House  or  by  any  Hou.se  committee  on  this 
subject.  No  such  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  the  full  committee  I  think  this 
House  should  not  attenrpt  to  pa.ss  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  that  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  $100  million  which 
will  go  to  municipalities,  to  railroads 
and  to  others  engaged  in  the  mass  trans- 
portation business  This  mav  be  the 
thing  to  do,  but  with  the  recommenda- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  administration 
for  $10  million,  I  think  certainly  we  need 
full  hearings  on  the  subject.  After  that 
we  can  come  up  with  a  bill  which  will 
cover  this  matter  and  nothing  else.  In 
that  way  we  can  devote  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  It  and  do  the  job  that  needs 
doing. 

Mr.  C.^HILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Am  I  not  right  and 
does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  this 
amendment  does  not  provide  any  addi- 
tional money,  but  that  it  merely  uti- 
lizes the  money  that  is  already  in  the  bill 
and  p>ermits  the  administrator  to  uti- 
lize some  of  those  funds  for  a  ma.ss- 
transportation  study? 

Mr.  MULTER,  I  will  take  the  gen- 
tleman's word  that  that  is  what  he  is 
doing  here,  but  I  do  see  staring  me  in 
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the  face  an  allocation  of  $100  million 
for  mass  transportation.  I  do  not  tlunk 
we  ought  to  allocate  $100  million, 
whether  it  is  already  authorized  or  will 
be  authorized  or  appropriated  by  this 
bill  until  we  have  had  full  and  comijlete 
hearings,  indicating  what  the  problem 
is  and  how  much  money  should  be  allo- 
cated to  this  program. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  this  $100  million  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  $500  million  that  is  new 
money  appropriated  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman Is  In  no  position  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  $100  million  allocated 
In  another  part  of  the  housing  bill  Is 
not  needed  for  hou.sing  facilities.  I 
would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to 
urge  that  we  take  that  money  out  of 
the  housing  program  and  allocate  it  t-o 
mass  transportation.  If  we  need  $100 
million  or  any  other  sum  for  mass  trans- 
portation, let  the  hearings  that  we  will 
hold  establish  that  fact  and  then  come 
before  this  House  with  a  bill  that  will 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
proposed  amendment  which  would  add 
to  the  committee  bill  a  ma.ss  tran.'^porta- 
tlon  program  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  before  the 
House  yesterday,  there  is  no  more  urgent 
national  problem  today  than  the  need 
to  free  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
from  the  choking  conditions  of  modern 
traffic  by  developing  comprehensive  met- 
ropolitan mass  transit  systems. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  has  held  no 
hearings  on  mass  transportation  legis- 
lation this  year.  As  a  sponsor  of  such  a 
bill,  I  have  urged  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings  and  I  have  regretted  the  com- 
mittee's failure  to  do  so.  I  remind  the 
House,  however,  that  hearings  weie  held 
on  similar  legislation  last  year  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  Senate  has  also  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  for  2  successive 
years.  Moreover,  the  platforms  adopted 
Ltst  year  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Conventions  specifically 
recommended  enactment  of  leeislation 
similar  to  the  pending  amendment. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  subject  upon 
which  more  attention  and  greater  study 
has  been  lavislied.  The  problem  has 
been  recognized  increasingly  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  our  Nation,  and  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  disagreement  about  the  funda- 
mental means  of  attacking  it. 

As  evidence  of  this  unanimity.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  consider  it  especially  sig- 
nificant that  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  just  2 
months  ago  strongly  endorsed  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  ma.ss  trans- 
portation bill — the  same  bill  pas.sed  by 
the  Senate  and  p>ending  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  bill  and  the  pending  amendment 
would  authorize  long-term  loans  up  to 
$100  million,  provide  for  Federal  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research,  and  make 


available  to  State  and  local  agencies  aid 
in  planning  and  testing  alternative  ways 
of  improving  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems. The  program  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency. 

As  the  Commission  and  many  other 
groups  have  recognized,  the  provi.'^ion  of 
loans  and  planning  grants  of  moderate 
size  will  stimulate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  a5.sume  their  rightful  re- 
.sponslbillties  with  respect  to  mass 
transportation  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  time  for  action.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
now.  The  metropolitan  area  mass 
transportation  problem  is  a  national  one. 
The  economic  loss  due  to  traSSc  conges- 
tion in  the  10  major  urban  centers  of 
the  country-  approaches  S5  biilion  a  year. 
The  present  decline  in  urban  mass 
transportation  facilities  represents  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  survival  of 
metropolitan  areas  as  we  know  them 

The  need  to  strengthen  conmiuter 
transi>ortation  sen'ice  by  improving 
facilities,  stabilizing  fares,  providing 
more  convenient  schedules,  and  attract- 
ing more  satisfied  customers  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  problem  fac- 
ing heavily  populated  urban  areas. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
need  to  balance  all  forms  of  urban 
transportation,  to  develop  an  overall 
transportation  system  which  will  serve 
effectively  and  efficiently  the  divers 
requirements  of  the  entire  area,  and  to 
integrate  such  a  system  with  all  other 
land-use  considerations  in  the  area 

Tills  amendment  faces  up  to  these 
needs  by  providme  sound  cr.teria  for 
es.sential  long-term  loans  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  machineiy  nece.ssary  for  bet- 
ter planning  at  local.  State,  and  National 
level.i — planning  that  will  a.ssure  us  the 
best  use  of  our  resources  at  lowest  pos- 
sible costs  and  with  maximum  advan- 
tages for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike   out  the   last   word 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  I  know  is  as  much  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  as  anyone 
else,  has  well  stated  the  case.  There  is 
to  be  some  con.sideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  it  in  the  near  future. 

But  certainly  this  frail  bark  is  no 
place  to  put  this  type  of  amendment 
and  I  certainly  hope  those  who  want  to 
case  an  economy  vote  will  do  so  because 
here  is  a  real  good  spot . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H.«iLrr.RN  of 
New  York:  Page  127,  line  23.  after  "section" 
insert  the  following:  "(or  any  cooperative 
housing  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  207  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950)". 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  ap- 
plies to  a  relatively  small  class  of  co- 
operative housing  constructed  under 
section  207  of  the  Housing  Act.  largely 
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for  veterans,  between  1947  and  1950 
These  dwellings  are  now  11  to  14  years 
old  and  in  many  cases  in  need  of  sub- 
stantial improvement  or  installation  of 
community  facilities.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate loans  for  this  kind  of  work,  my 
amendment  would  permit  the  FHA  to 
insure  loans,  made  tc  section  207  coop- 
eratives, for  improvement  of  existing 
facilities.  The  loans  would  be  limited  in 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  the  paid-off 
portion  of  the  existing  mortga£;e,  and  in 
Ient;th  of  time  to  the  remaining  term  of 
the  existing  mortgage  A  similar  provi- 
sion with  regard  to  section  213  coopera- 
tives has  already  been  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee,  and  m  all  fairness, 
I  think  the  same  supplemental  flnancing 
should  be  extended  to  the  cooperatives 
built  under  the  earlier  .section  207  co- 
operative program 

The  committee  has  been  studying  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains!. 

Mr  Chairman,  right  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  provision  wa.s  made  for 
construction  of  cooperatives  under  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Housing  Act.  The  aim 
was  to  provide  housing  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically for  returning  veterans.  Under 
the  program,  the  FHA  insured  coopera- 
tive mortgages  under  section  207  between 
1947  and  19.50  Cooperatives  whose  par- 
ticipants were  primarily  veterans  re- 
ceived special  terms.  I  understand  that 
there  are  m  existence  today  752  section 
207  cooperative  mortgages,  covering 
87  593  dwelling  units. 

In  1950.  Congress  established  the  sec- 
tion 213  cooperative  mortgage  insurance 
program,  superseding  the  earlier  207 
cooperative  program.  The  latter  was  dis- 
continued. However,  cooperatives  origi- 
nally built  under  the  207  program  be- 
tween 1947  and  1950  are  still  insured 
under  section  207. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  there  is  a  vitally 
needed  provision  that  applies  to  section 
213  cooperatives  It  permits  the  FTiA 
to  insure  loans,  made  to  these  coopera- 
tives, to  be  used  for  improving  existing 
property  and  providing  needed  com- 
munity facilities  The  loan  is  limited 
to  the  equivalent  of  the  paid  off  por- 
tion of  the  existing  mortgage,  and  to  the 
remaining  term  of  that  mortgage.  This 
provision,  which  is  already  in  the  bill 
with  regard  to  section  213  cooperatives, 
is  truly  vitally  needed  because  without 
it.  many  cooperatives  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  funds  to  provide  important 
community  facilities  and  improve- 
ments— and  I  am  speaking  of  things 
like  kitchen  improvements,  not  of 
swimming  pools. 

The  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
would  simply  make  section  207  coopera- 
tives eligible  for  the  same  type  of  im- 
provement loans,  under  the  same  terms, 
as  are  already  provided  in  the  bill  for 
section  213  cooperatives.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  section  207  cooperatives,  and  not  to 
other  types  of  housing  covered  by  sec- 
tion 207.  Moreover,  it  is  an  amendment 
whase  effects  would  be  limited  because, 
as  I  said,  the  207  cooperative  program 
expired  11  year>  ago  and  no  new  co- 
operatives can  be  built  under  section  207. 


In  all  fairness.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  amendment  should  be  accepted. 
Section  207  cooE>eratives  are  older  than 
section  213,  and  in  some  cases  are  In 
greater  need  of  improvements.  It  is 
only  just  that  they,  too,  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  enhance  their  facili- 
ties, 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  the  staff  of  the 
agency  have  looked  this  amendment 
over.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  McDonough  of 
California:  Page  141.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  page  146,  line  10. 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  Vn — FHA    INSUHANCi:    FOR    SITE    PREPARA- 
TION AND  DEVIXOPMENT" 

Page  146.  line  12.  strike  out  "1X0"  and  In- 
sert "TOl". 

Page  154,  line  16,  strike  out  "711"  and  In- 
sert "702". 

Page  155,  after  line  5.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"STUDY     OF    OPKN-SPACE    LAND    USE 

"Sec.  703  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  shall  make  a  study  of  open- 
space  land  In  the  Nation's  urban  areas,  giv- 
ing p>artlcular  attention  to  the  danger  that 
existing  open-space  land  will  be  lost  to  such 
areas,  the  factors  contributing  to  such  dan- 
ger, and  the  feasibility  of  encouraging  more 
economic  and  desirable  urban  development 
In  the  United  States  through  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  preserve  open-space  land  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  long-range  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  such  areas.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  other  action. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
this  applies  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
that  provides  $100  million  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  open-space  areas  in  urban  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Instead  of  as- 
suming the  obligation  of  acquiring  these 
lands,  which  will  run  into  a  great  deal 
of  legal  problems  because  of  condemna- 
tion proceedings  and  State  and  local  laws 
that  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  land 
acquisition,  I  propose  that  the  Housing 
Administrator  be  authorized  to  make  a 
study  of  it. 

In  the  bill  on  page  110  under  "Parks 
and  Recreational  Facilities"  an  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
that  no  urban  renewal  project  could  be 
established  without  due  consideration 
being  given  to  adequate  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  may  be  desirable  for 
neighborhood  improvement,  with  special 
consideration  for  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  children  residing  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  the  site  covered  by  the 
plan. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  remove  it  from 
the  bill,  to  provide  recreation  facilities 
for  urban  renewal  projects.  This  is  not 
going  to  cost  $100  million  to  do  what  is 
already  in  the  bill,  but  it  will  cost  $100 


million  to  acquire  these  lands  if  this 
open  section  remains  empty, 

I  think  we  are  entering  into  an  area 
which  is  supplemental  to  housing  but  not 
specifically  housing,  because  this  will  re- 
move from  the  tax  rolls  in  many  cases 
many,  many  acres  of  land  around  a  small 
or  large  city  that  could  otherwise  be  used 
and  preserved  as  the  hope  was  expressed 
in  the  bill  for  future  use  for  a  greenbelt 
or  recreation  or  park  area.  This  is  new 
legislation.  I  recommend  that  the  study 
be  made,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
assume  the  cost  of  $100  million  There- 
fore. I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  time  for 
study  on  this  is.sue  has  passed,  that 
while  a  study  continues  the  price  of  the 
land  would  go  up  so  that  the  people  In- 
volved would  in  the  long  run  pay  a  high- 
er price  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated  I  feel  that  the  place  where  we 
need  the  parks  is  where  the  people  are. 
I  hope  that  everyone  will  vote  against 
this  amendment 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
general  debate  on  this  subject  I  stated 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  strictly  the  defini- 
tion of  this  to  the  following,  and  if  and 
when  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  voted  down 
I  expect  to  offer  this  brief  amendment; 

The  term  "open-space  land"  means  any 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
land  In  an  urban  area  which  has  (A)  recre- 
ational value;  (B)  conservation  value  In 
protecting  natural  resources;  or  (Ci  historic 
or  scenic  value 

You  are  talking  about  developing  a 
city  with  urban  renewal.  That  is  what 
the  words  "urban  renewal"  mean,  to  re- 
new rundown,  outworn,  outmoded  sec- 
tions of  a  city.  I  think  to  curtail  that 
part  of  the  program  for  these  purposes 
only,  to  say  that  open-space  land  is  not 
essential  to  it,  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  facts  of  modern  urban  living.  I 
said  before  and  I  say  again  that  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 
the  program  is  the  provision  for  more 
open  space  for  kids  to  play  in.  I  also 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision made  whereby  the  people  in  an 
urban  area  could  preserve  to  themselves 
the  scenic  beauty.  I  think  that  adds  to 
it.  I  also  believe  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  preserve  sites  of  historic  value.  These 
are  essentials  to  the  renewal  program 
of  a  modern  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down.  Then  I  expect  to 
offer  this  amendment, 

Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  opp>ose  the 
amendment.  This  term  "open  spaces"  is 
a  technical  term  which  may  be  meaning- 
ful to  conservationists,  but  to  the  ijeople 
generally  and  particularly  to  those  of  us 
of  Irish  descent,  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter understood  not  as  "the  wearing  of  the 
green"  but  the  "saving  of  the  green." 

Green  is  a  disappearing  color  in  our 
cities.    Green  trees  disappear  before  the 
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bulldozers  of  the  real  estate  developers 
whom  we  are  helping  with  this  legisla- 
tion. Green  bushes  wither  from  the  car- 
bon monoxide  and  the  fumes  in  our 
cities.  The  green  grass  Is  trampled  to 
death  as  a  result  of  the  high  population 
density  in  our  cities  and  It  is  replaced 
by  black  asphalt.  Oh,  must  it  be  by  the 
law  of  economics  that  the  growing  of  the 
green  is  pi-evented  In  our  cities?  Today 
In  this  Chamber  we  can  strike  a  blow 
for  the  green.  We  can  correct  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  other  body.  We  can 
retain  title  VII,  as  It  Is  in  this  bill.  The 
opponents  of  this  legislation  claim  we 
are  saddling  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children with  a  large  debt.  I  say  with- 
out this  title  VII.  we  will  be  bequeathing 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren an  a.sphalt  jungle  which  will  cost 
them  not  10  times  but  100  times  as  much 
to  correct  in  the  future. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  Just  like  to 
add  that  the  taxpayers'  green  money  is 
withering  too  and  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
was  suggesting  that  we  print  it  in  red 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsjivania 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  by  amending  this,  we  would  be 
pennywlse  and  poiuid  foolish.  Think 
what  it  would  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
If  they  had  to  create  Central  Park  today 
Why  do  we  saddle  our  children  with  that 
kind  of  obligation?  Give  us  green  grass 
and  a  chance  for  th<»  people  in  the  cities 
to  be  out  in  the  ojien  air  where  thf-y  can 
have  picnics  and  wl  ere  Boy  Scouts  can 
go.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  essential  for 
the  people  in  the  cities  today.  I  know 
this  from  our  exper  encc  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  t^e  war  we  had  no 
parks  in  our  city.  We  had  no  green. 
We  had  to  create  two  parks.  One  was  a 
park  of  36  acres  and  it  cost  $12  million, 
and  another  was  a  .smaller  park  which 
cost  $4  million.  Now  we  do  have  green 
In  our  city,  but  at  a  cost  of  $16  million 
and  that  amounts  to  16  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yl.?ld? 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr,  Mcdonough,  you  referred  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  On  this  particu- 
lar question,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  he  was  asked  particularly  about 
the  implementation  of  the  ojjen-space 
section  in  this  bill  imd  he  said  to  the 
committee  that  he  coubted  the  city  of 
New  York  could  use  it  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  felt  there  were  State  laws 
against  the  use  of  it.  That  same  answer 
was  made  by  others  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  from  St.  Louis  and  several 
other  cities. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  that  in  my  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  there  is  a  great  support 
for  this.  In  the  central  business  district 
of  our  city,  we  have  no  gi-een  We  have 
to  go  outside  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict to  find  our  parks.  This  provision 
can  be  used  in  Allegheny  County  because 
there  the  people  can  dine  a  few  min- 


utes and  get  to  a  green  area  where  they 
and  their  families  can  be  outdoors  and 
enjoy  the  green  grass  and  the  open  sky. 
All  this  title  does  is  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  Junior  partner  in  provid- 
ing help  to  cities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  green, 
meaning  greenback  money,  I  might  re- 
mind the  Members  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
made  a  statement  about  a  year  ago  that 
it  cost  between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion 
a  year  to  fight  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. I  think  that  these  parks  and 
open  spaces  would  do  more  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  than  anything  we 
could  do.  It  will  take  youth  oT  the 
streets,  poolhalls.  and  joints.  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvaria.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ;Ji  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendmi?nt. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Meml>ers  o:r  this 
great  body  are  concerned  with  so  many 
matters  of  importance  we  sometimes  for- 
get actions  not  yet  completed,  uhich 
have  been  instituted  by  the  House.  I 
would  remind  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  2  years  ago  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  commission  which  is  called  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  R'?vicw 
Commission.  This  group  was  given  a 
period  in  which  to  study  the  very  impor- 
tant matter  -ve  now  have  before  the 
House — the  entire  question  of  open 
space,  esthetic  values,  delinquency,  and 
with  special  attention  to  all  of  the  varied 
and  involved  legal  questions.  These 
studies  are  being  made;  they  are  almost 
concluded,  and  the  volumes  are  about 
ready  for  publication.  Only  shortness 
of  memory  causes  us  to  say  "It  is  too  late 
to  study  this  proposition." 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  House  should  abide  by  its 
previous  wisdom  in  setting  up  a  study 
commission  and  should  let  this  matter 
rest  until  we  interpret  answers  the  Com- 
mission has  found. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strikf^  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
there  is  any  portion  in  this  housini:  bill 
which  should  have  calm  study  it  is  this 
section.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  den: and. 
or  plea,  or  request  whatsoever  for  open 
space  land  development:  as  a  matt:'r  of 
fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  If  any  Mem- 
ber would  check  the  records  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  you  will  find  that  in 
the  last  3  years  the  homebuilders  and 
others  have  each  year  objected  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  sub- 
urban communities  of  the  country  they 
are  being  requested  and  in  some  in- 
stances forced  by  the  local  city  fathers  to 
set  aside  substantial  areas  of  land  for 
parks,  for  op>en  space,  for  schools,  and 
playground  purposes. 

In  effect,  what  this  provision  v  ould 
really  do  is  multiply  problems,  not  solve 
problems.    Take  the  economic  cost  pos- 


sibility in  Just  subui-ban  communities, 
and  should  the  program  be  diverted  to 
create  greenbelts  or  open  space  in  the 
centers  of  major  cities,  j-ou  would  have 
to  spend  every  penny  of  the  appropria- 
tion putting  a  little  bit  of  heaven— or 
green,  pardon  me — into  that  one  city, 
and  the  demand  for  funds  would  be  un- 
controllable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
original  argimicnt  to  junify  th:s  section 
of  the  bill  was  advanced  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  have  suburban  sprawl,  and 
that  it  is  a  horrible,  terrible,  treacherous, 
dastardly  thing,  and  that  this  provision 
would  stop  this  suburban  sprawl.  This 
overexagp^erated  suburban  sprawl  is  be- 
ing effectively  controlled  by  community 
managers  and  village  fathers,  for  in  any 
city  or  town  of  any  size  builders  plan- 
ning on  developing  a  subdivision  are  re- 
quired to  set  a.-^idc  a  certain  percentage 
of  land  for  recreational  facilities,  for 
parks,  school  buildings,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  extent  as  I  have  Indicated,  that  the 
builders  are  complaining  il.at  they  are 
presently  a.sked  to  set  aside  too  much 
land  for  those  purposes.  Many  arras 
over  the  last  40  or  50  years  ha\c  had  a 
policy  of  setting  aside  land  for  com- 
munity recreational  pur;x)ses.  There  is 
not  a  single  major  city  or  town  In  Amer- 
ica that  has  not  done  .something  alone 
this  line.  If  we  are  eoin<z  to  be  at  all 
reasonable  about  what  we  do  we  should 
eliminate  this  provision  for  open  space 
at  least  until  we  study  the  problem  The 
provision  in  the  bill  before  us  is  com- 
pletely unworkable.  If  we  are  po;.ng  to 
have  any  reasonable  commonsense  ap- 
proach in  tills  area  we  should  await  the 
rcxjrt  cf  the  conimittee  that  has  been 
set  up  by  Congress  and  has  been  studying 
this  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  study  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  is  almost  con- 
cluded at  the  present  tim.e  and  there  is 
in  process  of  accumulation  and  printing 
24  volumes  on  this  vcr\-  subject. 

Mr.  DERWIN.'^KI.  Most  certainly  we 
should  await  the  results  of  this  study 
befoie  acting  on  this  subject  or  we  may 
find  ourselves  having  already  legislated 
against  the  ver>'  recommendations  this 
committee  might  propo.'^e.  May  I  reem- 
phasize  there  is  no  demand  or  emergency 
necessitating  this  provision,  and  may  I 
vigorously  recmpha.'^ize  that  county 
governments,  forest  preserve  districts, 
and  park  districts  are  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  AIX3ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I  have  got  to 
hit  one  more  lick  against  the  open-space 
provision.  So,  on  this  one.  as  far  as 
the  land  developer  is  concerned  I  cannot 
believe  yet  my  colleagues  understand 
what  they  are  doing  because  of  the 
very  basic  nature  of  this  type  of  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  I  heard,  for  example, 
someone  say  that  the  Government  is  a 
junior  partner  in  these  things.  The 
Government  is  not  and  will  not  be  a 
junior  partner  because  as  a  level  of 
government  it  must  put  all  50  States  in 
the  same  position  by  one  law.  There- 
fore, it  is  .supreme  in  this  sense.  Cer- 
tainly, Federal  power  grows,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  and  State  government, 
once  established  in  any  area. 

I  also  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
comniitiee  say  that  this  redefinition  of 
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open  space  'a  ;11  be  recroational.  conser- 
vational.  historic,  or  scenic.  Now,  that 
covers  all  land,  does  it  not?  In  the 
present  bill  I  see  the  word  ■economic" 
is  used,  too.  Its  elimination  will  not 
release  land  from  Federal  consideration. 
But  I  appeal  to  you  that  under  this 
definition  it  can  cover  all  land. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  the  basic 
realities  of  the  situation  When  a  devel- 
opment is  to  be  attempted  a  man  first 
finds  land.  Then  in  order  to  get  the 
development  OK'd.  in  almost  any  civic 
section  of  our  country  covering  urban 
areas,  he  has  to  go  before  the  council 
or  the  city  fathers,  whoever  the  govern- 
ing board  is.  He  has  to  dedicate  land 
for  rights-of-way,  he  ha.-^  to  put  in  utili- 
ties, he  has  to  put  most  of  the  money 
down  in  advance  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  has  to  comply  with  all  the  street 
plans,  all  of  the  topographic  surveys,  he 
has  to  consider  subsoil,  drainage,  storm 
sewers,  all  of  which  he  pays  for  himself. 
He  has  to  provide  land  for  schools, 
parks,  and  playgrounds  or  he  cannot  get 
the  plan  OK'd  That  is  the  law  of  the 
locality. 

I  am  sure  m  our  zeal  to  have  green 
grass  and  blue  skies  for  children,  and 
all  of  these  things,  the  best  way  is  not 
to  do  this  in  haste  in  the  late  afternoon 
but  to  await  the  studies  now  going  on. 
I  think  you  will  have  on  study  greater 
confidence  in  the  localities  and  in  local 
action  than  by  what  ha-s  been  evidenced 
here  '.ate  m  the  afternoon.  It  is  late,  we 
want  to  wind  up  consideration  of  the 
bill,  but  that  IS  not  the  way  to  enact 
legislation  in  a  field  where  economic 
considerations  as  well  as  the  laudatory 
ones  involving  children  playing  in  parks, 
and  so  forth,  are  concerne^l  My  city, 
a5  well  as  other  cities,  has  parks.  But 
this  legislation  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
gee  good  land  development.  Our  local 
officials  can.  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
ac:omphsh  sound  development  better 
thin  Federal  planners.  Lxjcal  officials 
know  best  the  local  problems 

The  bill  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  encourage  local  governing  bodies 
to  preserve  the  open  land  looking  to  or- 
derly community  development.  We  have 
this  already.  How  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  going  to  improve  on  this.  I  do 
not  know. 

Then  it  is  stated,  in  the  middle  of 
page  43: 

The  pioneering  nature  of  this  proposed 
grant  program  is  also  reflected  In  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  which  has  of  ne- 
cessity been  provided  In  determining  the 
criteria  which  must  be  met  by  the  required 
comprehensive  development  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  this 
particular  section,  because  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  to  actually  stultify  and 
negate  present  development  efforts.  A 
developer  will  not  buy  land  if  he  thinks 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  block 
him.  If  you  want  to  block  future  devel- 
opment of  our  cities,  this  is  the  way  to 
do  it.  So  vote  for  this  amendment,  that 
we  will  then  have  time  to  give  it  more 
sober  consideration.  We  should  study 
in  the  future  the  views  of  land  devel- 
opers rather  than  now  adopt  new  law. 
Federal  judgment  is  not  always  the  best. 


State  and  local  government  can  best 
control  the  development  of  our  urban 
areas. 

The  CHAIR.\:an  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McDonoughI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  McDonough> 
there  were — ayes  112,  noes  151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rains:  Page 
145,  strike  out  lines  15  through  21  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  'open-.spnce  land'  means 
any  undeveloped  or  predominantly  unde- 
veloped land  In  an  urban  area  which  has 
(A)  recreational  value:  (B)  conservation 
value  In  protecting  natural  resources:  or 
(C)    historic  or  scenic   value. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  any  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  already  discussed  it  a 
moment  ago  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  This  is  language  in  connec- 
tion with  the  definition  of  "open  space" 
as  far  as  historic  or  scenic  value  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Commit- 
tee adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Do  I  recollect  cor- 
rectly that  either  yesterday  in  debate  or 
earlier  this  afternoon  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  change  in  language  in  this 
section  would  make  this  provision  ap- 
plicable only  to  parks  adjacent  to  urban 
renewal  projects? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  made  the  statement 
exactly  as  I  made  it  on  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  who  made  some  other 
statement.  But  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  Record  was  the  description  of 
this  exact  language.  I  did  not  hear  the 
other  statement. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Well.  is  it  your 
intention  in  this  amendment  that  the 
open-space  area  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion would  be  adjacent  to  urban  renewal? 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It 
says:  "The  term  open-space  land'  means 
any  undeveloped  or  predominantly  un- 
developed land  in  an  urban  area." 

Mr.  McEXDNOUGH.  In  an  urban  area? 

Mr.  RAINS.     Yes. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  it  does  not  mean 
an  urban  renewal  project? 

Mr.  RAINS.     Of  course  not. 

Mr,  Mcdonough.  We  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  parks  in  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

Mr.  RAINS.  This  is  not  that  and  never 
has  been.  This  is  the  same  term  that 
has  been  in  the  bill  anyway. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Of  course,  every- 
one knows  that  such  an  urban  area  is 
adjacent  to  a  city. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  is  not  open  land  out- 
side of  the  area.  It  is  limited  to  these 
three  purposes  in  an  urban  program.  It 
is  a  restrictive  amendment.    If  the  gen- 


tleman wanted  his  amendment  adopted, 
this  is  a  better  amendment  than  he  had 
offered,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  My  amendment 
was  to  strike  out  the  whole  section. 

Mr.  RAINS.  And  since  we  did  not  do 
that,  it  certainly  seenxs  to  me  you  would 
favor  one  of  restriction. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  But  we  should 
find  out  what  an  urban  area  is. 

Mr.  RAINS.    That  is  what  it  is 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  What  area  is  It? 
Is  it  an  urban  renewal  area? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Anything  that  is  not  in 
the  urban  area  would  not  be  in  it. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  What  is  an  urban 
area?     We  have  not  defined  that  yet. 

Mr  RAINS.  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  what  the  law  defines  as  an 
urban  area. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  law  defines  what  is  an  urban 
area. 

Mr.  RAINS.  If  you  will  read  the  law, 
you  will  find  it  described  in  a  good  many 
places. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  Under  the  urban 
renewal  law  any  city  is  an  urban  area. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Absolutely;  and  that 
means  just  that,  inside  that  area  they 
can  do  this.    That  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Then  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing  to  amend  the  section  to 
provide  that  the  parks  acquired  under 
this  section  shall  be  within  the  city 
limits. 

Mr.  RAINS.    Within  the  urban  area. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  Of  the  urban 
area. 

Mr,  RAINS.  That  was  In  the  amend- 
ment the  entire  time  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  the  definition,  if  the  gentleman 
wishes.    I  refer  him  to  page  145.  line  22: 

The  term  "urban  area  '  means  any  area 
which  is  urban  in  character.  Including  those 
surrounding  areas  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  form  an  economic  and 
socially  related  region,  taking  into  considera- 
tion such  factors  as  present  and  future  pop- 
ulation trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  They  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  within  the  city 
limits. 

Mr  RAINS  But  they  have  to  be  in 
the  urban  area,  of  course. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  frosting  on  the 
cake.  This  adds  to  the  complete  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  that  are 
.symbolic  in  this  entire  bill;  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr  McDonouch. 
and  I  have  been  asking  questions  for 
some  minutes  and  the  an.swers  requested 
are  not  forthcoming,  and  I  say  this  with 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr  Rains  I.  The  gentleman  read 
his  perfecting  language  and  the  defini- 
tion of  urban  area,  but  truly  this  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  section  at  all. 
All  it  does  literally  is  to  permit  any  mu- 
nicipahty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  grab  off  a  portion  of  the.«;e 
funds  whether  or  not  there  is  a  need, 
because  your  values  are  so  broad,  your 
definitions  are  so  vague,  that  the  sky  is 
the  limit.  I  predict  that  the  problem 
you  are  going  to  have — and  I  hope  for 
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once  the  majority  party  Members  have 
compassion  and  mercy  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  your  par- 
ty. For  if  you  give  them  a  monstrosity 
like  this  to  administer,  all  you  do  is  to 
create  a  caseload  of  ulcers  down  in  the 
executive  department,  and  you  will  not 
be  solving  the  problem  you  pretend  ex- 
ists and  is  needed  in  this  section.  There 
is  no  basis,  study,  or  even  representa- 
tive basis  on  which  to  enact  a  new  pro- 
gram of  this  tremendous  nature  with 
the  cost  beyond  our  ability  to  estimate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama     Mr   Rains  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PHOGKAlil  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF 
JTTKX    36 

Mr  HALLECK  Mi  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  expected  that  action  on  this  meas- 
ure can  be  completed  this  evening  So 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  that 
the  membership  may  be  informed  as  to 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
and  for  next  week;  and  if  I  may  resp>ect- 
fully  suggest  to  the  majority  leader,  any 
word  he  may  give  us  as  to  the  4th  of 
July. 

Mr  McCORMACK  The  pending  bill 
Is  the  remaining  piet:e  of  legislation  for 
this  week  If  disF>os<d  of  and  passed  to- 
night. I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
go  over  until  Monday  You  will  notice 
that  I  say  if  disposed  of  and  passed. 
What  I  mean  is  that  it  can  pass,  but  I 
am  assuming  notKxly  will  demand  an 
engrossed  copy  of  the  bill  That  is  what 
I  had  in  mind 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest facetiously  that  if  the  bill  failed  on 
final  passage,  then  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  meeting  tomorrow. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Of  course,  there 
are  imF>onderables  in  connection  with 
any  bill.  If  we  dispose  of  the  bill  and  it 
is  passed,  then  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Next  week.  Mondfiy  is  District  Day. 
and  there  will  be  seven  bills  called  up, 
perhaps  more.    They  are  as  follows: 

H  R.  4669,  relating  to  gambling. 

H  R.  4670,  concerning  indecent  publi- 
cations. 

H  R.  7044,  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  3  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act. 

H  R.  6495,  amending  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act. 

H.R.  7482.  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act,  as  amended. 

H.R.  318,  relating  to  taxes,  exempt 
foreign  corporations. 

H.R.  7052,  relating  to  criminal  conduct. 

These  bills  may  not  be  called  up  in  the 
order  I  have  announced  them. 

Mr.  HAI.LECK.  May  I  suggest  that 
we  put  all  these  in  the  housing  bill  and 
dispose  of  them  tonight? 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Then  there  is 
H  R  7677.  to  increase  the  public  debt, 
and  H.R.  5963.  the  General  Bridge  Act. 
governing  clearances,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Smith]. 


Also,  a  conference  repwrt  on  roads  will 
be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

Then  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday — I  see  on  this  paper  I  hold 
here  "Friday,"  but  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  Friday — there  is  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1962. 
If  H.R.  5963  is  not  reached  on  Monday  it 
will  come  up  after  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  continuing  resolution 
in  relation  to  the  appropriations  for  1962 
that  might  be  called  up  any  time.  That 
is  the  result  of  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  on  June  21,  1961. 

If  a  rule  is  reported  out  on  H.R.  7576. 
relating  to  an  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission,  we  will  try 
to  get  that  bill  up  for  consideration 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

In  relation  to  the  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  about  July 
4,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
the  legislative  business  for  next  week  will 
be  disposed  of  by  Thursday  of  next  week, 
in  which  event,  with  July  4  coming  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  adjourn 
from  next  Thursday  until  the  following 
Monday,  and  then  link  that  up  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  on  the 
following  Monday  there  be  no  business 
and  that  when  the  House  adjourns  on 
that  day  it  adjourn  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  July  6.  In  other  words, 
we  are  h0E>eful  we  will  dispose  of  the 
legislative  business  by  Thursday  of  next 
week,  in  which  event  there  will  be  no  leg- 
islative business  until  the  following 
Thursday,  or  a  week  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbsteik,  of 
New  York:  Page  97,  after  line  9.  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

•'INCLtTSlON  OF  STORES  AND  OTHER  NONDWEILING 
FACILITIES   IK    LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

"Sec.  207.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  2  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  "low-rent  housing"  means 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  within 
the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low  Income, 
and  developed  and  administered  to  promote 
serviceability,  efficiency,  economy,  and  sta- 
bUlty,  and  embraces  all  necessary  appurte- 
nances thereto.  Including  such  stores,  offices, 
and  other  nonhouslng  facilities  as  well  as 
social,  recreational,  and  communal  facilities 
as  may  be  deemed  by  the  public  housing 
agency  <wlth  the  approval  of  the  authority) 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  such  tious- 
Ing."  •• 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  All  it  .«;eeks 
to  do  is  to  give  permission  to  the  local 
authorities  to  build  stores  in  public  hous- 
ing projects.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
world  shaking  matter,  however,  it  is  very 
important  to  the  housewives  who  pres- 
ently have  to  walk  six  and  eight  blocks 
in  order  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  or  to  buy 
milk.  I  do  hope  the  amendment  will 
prevail. 


Mr,  RAINS,  Mr  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  is  some  merit  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  this  House,  with- 
out going  into  a  study  of  it.  being  willing 
to  put  public  housing  money  into  the  biU 
to  go  into  the  building  of  stores  in  these 
particular  places.  So  with  much  regret. 
I  must  oppose  the  amendm'nt  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  voted  down, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  amendment  has  been  before  the 
House  for  the  last  5  or  6  years? 

Mr.  RAINS.     It  has. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  And  does  the 
gentleman  not  think  that  that  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  study  it? 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  have  studied  it  and. 
so  far.  have  come  up  with  an  adverse 
answer.  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  approved 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  FarbsteinI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk  s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan,  of  New 
York:  On  page  111,  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

■pROHIBmON      OF      LUXURY      HOUSING      IN      RE- 
DEVELOPMENT    OF     URBAN     RENEWAL     AREAS 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  SecUon  105(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (HI)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(111)  to  give  satisfactory  assur- 
ances (With  appropriate  provision  for  en- 
forcement) that.  In  order  to  Insure  that  any 
rental  housing  or  cooj>erative  housing  which 
may  be  constructed  on  such  property  in  the 
redevelopment  of  the  area  will  assist  In  ful- 
filling the  housing  needs  of  persons  from  the 
middle-Income  segment  of  the  population, 
the  monthly  rentals  (or,  in  the  case  of  co- 
operative housing,  the  monthly  amount  pay- 
able as  carrying  charges)  to  be  established 
for  living  accommodations  In  such  housing 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  room  or  such  lower 
amount  as  the  local  public  agency  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
accommodations  offered  and  the  income 
levels  of  the  persons  who  will  be  the  occu- 
pants thereof:  and  (Iv)'. 

"(b)  Section  110(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  uses  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  urban  renewal  plan'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  for  uses  in  accord- 
ance with  (A)  the  urban  renewal  plan,  and 
(B)  the  applicable  contract  made  with  the 
local  public  agency  as  provided  In  section 
105.'. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr,  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  dL-^tinpuished  chair- 
man and  the  di?tin,eui.'=hed  memi^ers  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  the  excellent  presentation  of 
the  bill  which  is  before  us.  My  amend- 
ment would  add  a  provision  to  the  bill 
and  is  concerned  with  the  title  I  pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  I  am 
concerned  because  through  experience 
we  have  seen  there  are  many  inequities 
in  that  program,  as  it  has  been  applied 
and  administered  by  the  various  cities 
which  have  come  under  the  program. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  oCFer  an  amendment 
which  will  correct  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  flagrant  abuse  in  the  title  I  housing: 
program.  It  would  prohibit  the  subsidy 
of  luxurj'  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 
and  establish  a  ceiling  on  rents  in  resi- 
dential housing  constructed  with  the 
benefit  of  a  title  I  land  write-down. 

More  than  a  decade  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  our  cities  Is 
the  laclc  of  decent  safe  living  accom- 
modations for  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  This  is  so  in  New  York  and 
across  the  Nation 

In  general,  there  is  public  housing  for 
low-mcome  groups — not  sufficient — but 
H.R.  6028  will  authorize  100,000  more 
units.  The  private  developers  both  with 
and  without  title  I  have  built  luxury 
housing  for  high -income  group.s.  How- 
ever, we  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  middle-income  citizen,  the  aver- 
age urban  dweller.  The  provisions  of 
HR.  6028  which  extend  the  scope  of 
section  221'dw3^  certainly  should  help. 
But  this  is  not  the  answer. 

My  amendment  is  con.-^istent  with  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  policy 
set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  IlvinK  s'andards  of  Its 
people  reqvure  hoxistni?  production  and  re- 
lated conimunlty  development  sufQclent  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  in- 
adequate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  reallza- 
tl(>n  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  llvi:;g  environ- 
ment for  every  American  fan.ily. 

The  assistance  provided  localities 
through  land  co.st  write-down  was  de- 
signed to  provide  housing  particularly 
for  moderate- income  and  low-income 
families.  It  was  not  intended  for  upper 
income  groups,  nor  was  it  intended  ex- 
clusively for  low-income  families.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1937  and  title  II  of  the 
act  of  1949  sought  to  provide  housing 
for  low-income  families. 

Title  I  was  intended  to  provide  a 
means  to  combine  the  efforts  of  private 
industry  and  public  housing  authorities 
to  redevelop  slum  areas  and  blighted 
city  neighborhoods.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  to  provide  suitable  living  accom- 
modations for  all  American  families 
who  could  not  afford  luxury  housing. 

As  originally  conceived,  title  I  projects 
were  supposed  to  develop  predominantly 
middle-income  housing. 

This  has  not  been  true  in  practice. 

Rental  projects  sub.-idized  by  title  I 
write-down  in  land  costs  are  renting  in 
New  York  City  anywhere  from  $40  to 
$246  per  room  per  month.  In  New  York 
City  the  mean  rent  per  room  for  11  title 
I  projects  is  $44  77.  Such  rentals  can 
hardly  accommodate  middle-income 
families.  According  to  an  exhaustive 
New  York  State  study,  middle-income 
rentals  should  range  from  about  $17  to 
$29  per  room  per  month,  not  from  $40 
to  nearly  $250. 

Obviously,  when  title  I  is  used  for  such 
luxury  housing,  accommodating  the  dis- 
placed, low-income-site  tenants  is  com- 
pletely   out    of    the   question.     Instead. 


they  are  all  too  often  driven  to  worse 
slums. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples.  A  title  I 
project  originally  called  Manhattantown 
is  now  nearing  completion  after  10  years. 
After  they  had  milked  the  property  with- 
out building  and  scandalously  exploited 
the  site  tenants,  the  original  sponsors 
were  removed.  The  site  was  turned  over 
to  Webb  &  Knapp  which  produced  lux- 
ury housing.  Today  rents  are  $49  per 
room  and  up. 

The  original  sponsors,  who  had  already 
cleared  $600,000  were  awarded  with  a 
half-million  dollars  a  year  on  the  Webb 
L  Knapp  profits. 

After  the  Wall  Street  Journal  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Zeckendorf.  it  reported  that 
he  "also  predicts  profits  of  $1.5  million 
a  year  from  the  2.522  apartments  plus 
shopping  center  Park  West  Village,  on 
New  York's  upper  West  Side,  just  off 
Central  Park,  after  the  project  is  com- 
pleted in  I960." 

'That  is  equal  to  all  the  cash  we  put 
in  it."  said  Mr   Zeckendorf. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Washington  Square 
Village  development  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. This  title  I  project  cost  the  city 
and  the  Federal  Government  $15  million 
in  subsidies.  Apartments  rent  for  up  to 
$246  per  room  per  month,  and  pent- 
houses for  $6,000  each  per  year. 

Since  in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  rental 
housing  which  is  most  needed,  it  seems 
fairly  obvious  that  those  most  affected 
by  urban  renewal  operations — the  aged, 
those  with  low  income,  the  minorities, 
and  the  lower  middle  income  larger 
families — are  not  the  groups  for  whom 
the  majority  of  redevelopment  housing 
is  designed  to  accommodate.  With  the 
exception  of  public  housing  there  have 
been  few  instances  in  the  history  of  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  in  which 
private  housing  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
has  been  suflQciently  low  in  cost  to  per- 
mit the  return  of  those  displaced — either 
as  homeowners  or  renters. 

Title  I  should  be  u.sed  to  achieve  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  set- 
ting up  the  program — a  decent  home  for 
every  American  family. 

In  order  to  do  so.  I  propose  that 
monthly  rents  be  no  higher  than  $35  per 
room  per  month. 

This  figure  is  based  upon  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission's  mid- 
dle income  housing  averages  of  $21  to 
$30  per  room  per  month,  and  the  New 
York  State  task  force  report  on  middle 
income  housing  which  found  middle  in- 
come housing  to  be  $17  to  $29  per  room 
per  month.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  formula  for  all  localities. 
I  have  added  $5  a  month  to  the  top  limit 
of  $30  per  room,  and  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  each  local  public  agency  may 
determine  a  lower  limit.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  maximum  of  $35  per  month  per 
room  does  not  necessarily  provide  mid- 
dle income  housing.  Medium  income  for 
families  in  1960  was  estimated  at  $5,600. 
Under  the  maximum  $35  per  room  a  five- 
room  apartment — the  average  family 
needs  two  bedrooms — would  rent  for  $175 
per  month. 

Accordirig  to  the  National  Housing 
Conference  and  other  housing  experts 
rent  should  equal  one-fifth  to  one-quar- 


ter of  annual  income.  For  a  family  to 
be  able  to  afiford  to  pay  $175  per  month, 
the  family  iitcome  should  be  approxi- 
mately between  $8,400  and  $10,500.  A 
great  number  of  families  in  this  income 
group  have  diCBculty  in  finding  new 
rental  housing  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
However,  I  fully  realize  that  housing  at 
$35  per  room  would  still  not  help  many 
of  those  families  who  earn  above  the 
income  limit  for  public  housing  and  be- 
low the  income  level  necessary  to  afford 
private  rental  housing.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  a  maximum  figure 
intended  as  a  guide  and  a  measiue  to 
prevent  the  building  of  luxury  housing 
with  taxpayers'  money. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  to  pay  the  costs  of  renewing  and  re- 
vitalizing the  Nation's  urban  centers, 
then  the  majority  of  the  citizens  should 
reap  the  benefits— not  a  minority  of 
high-income  families  and  investors  and 
developers. 

Whether  we  wish  to  face  It  or  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  do  have  a  crisis  in  housing. 
We  have  not  provided  adequate  housing 
for  the  lower  middle-income  and  low- 
income  families.  These  citizens  have 
not  been  accorded  the  right  to  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  rise  in  the  Na- 
tion's standard  of  living.  This  is  true, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
housing  programs  have  as  one  of  their 
major  objectives  the  Improvement  of 
housing  conditions  of  all  American 
families. 

The  solution  of  the  housing  crisis  Is 
within  our  grasp.  In  the  fight  against 
slums,  urban  blight,  overcrowdir^g,  and 
the  critical  housing  shortage,  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Program  can  be  a  potent 
weapon.  This  program,  however,  can 
be  an  effective  weapon  In  our  cities* 
struggle  for  survival  only  if  we  exclude 
luxury  type  housing  from  urban  renewal 
areas. 

The  rebuilding  of  urban  renewal  areas 
with  high-cost  rental  and  sales  housing 
has  been  justified  by  the  arguments  that 
the  cities  need  to  attract  the  upper  mid- 
dle-income families  back  into  the  city  to 
help  pay  for  the  high  cost  of  services; 
that  the  only  way  to  build  low-cost  hous- 
ing on  the  cleared  slum  sites  is  through 
a  subsidy— and  that  this  would  be 
unwise. 

What  greater  and  more  wasteful  sub- 
sidy can  there  be  than  that  which  many 
cities  are  currently  paying  in  the  form 
of  increased  costs  of  municipal  services 
to  slums  and  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods? Statistics  have  been  assembled 
which  show  that  an  overcrowded,  de- 
teiiorated  neighborhood  requires  greater 
expenditures  for  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion and  prevention  and  other  services. 
The  social  costs  of  poor  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  the  general  personal 
and  family  disintegration  which  occurs 
in  a  slum  environment,  have  been  cited 
time  and  time  again. 

The  process  of  urbanization  of  the 
country  has  brought  more  and  more 
low-income  rural  families  into  the  cities. 
All  indications  point  to  a  continuation 
of  this  in  migration.  Where  will  they 
be  housed  if  some  of  the  new  construc- 
tion is  not  within  their  means?     In  most 
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cities  new  construction  is  taking  place 
in  the  urban  renewal  areas.  Lf  new- 
comers are  unable  to  benefit  from  this 
housing,  their  main  choice  is  an  estab- 
lished slum.  If  one  is  not  available,  one 
will  be  created,  because  traditionally 
there  have  been  landlords  who  were 
eager  to  maximize  their  profits  by  con- 
verting single  family  homes  into  multi- 
family  dwellings.  Once  this  happens  in 
one  house  on  a  block,  and  once  the  new- 
comers discover  that  this  housing  is 
available,  the  machinery  of  slum  build- 
ing has  been  put  in  motion — all  because 
there  is  insuflBcient  housmg  at  a  cost 
within  the  means  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals. 

Charles  Abrams  and  others  have  re- 
peatedly warned  that  present  housing 
pohcy  geared  as  it  i.s  to  the  welfare  of 
the  greater  pressures  instead  of  the 
greater  number,  has  grave  social  and 
economic  implications  for  the  future.  I 
join  this  housing  exi.)ert  in  pleading  for 
a  reexamination  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  devising  some  new 
formulas  which  will  provide  housing  for 
those  whose  need  is  the  most  urgent — 
the  lower-income  family,  the  large,  mid- 
dle-mcome  family,  the  aging  couples 
and  single  individuals — and  last  but  not 
least  the  slum  dweller.  A  step  In  this 
direction  would  be  to  require  the  re- 
building of  urban  renewal  areas  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  groups — let  them  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  write-down  in 
land  costs  now  allo:ted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  luxury- type  homebullding 
and  his  upiier-income  tenants. 

We  must  make  ih-^  cities — the  nerve 
centers  of  our  progre.'.s  and  our  life  as  a 
nation — desirable,  pl.ices  in  which  to 
live.  work,  and  play  We  cannot  do  so 
if  we  do  not  redevelop  our  worn-out 
neight>orhoods  to  accommodate  a  cross 
section  of  the  population. 

We  can  move  toward  this  goal  by 
adopting  this  amendment  and  closing 
the  era  of  housing  history  when  the 
Federal  Government  subsidized  luxury 
housing. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr  RYAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  LINDS.AY  The  gentleman  is  on 
the  riMlit  track  The  difficulty  with  his 
amendment,  however,  is  that  the  ceiling 
is  too  high. 

Mr  RYAN  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Rentals  in  this  area 
should  be  kept  around  $20  to  $26  per 
room  per  month. 

Mr.  RYAN  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  what  I  am  trv-ing  to  do  is  to 
set  a  maximum  which  would  serve  as  a 
guide  to  local  authorities.  My  amend- 
ment authorizes  them  to  fix  a  lower  limit. 
What  I  am  tr>'ing  to  do  is  prohibit  lux- 
ury housing.  The  construction  of  luxury 
housing  with  Federal  .subsidies  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  misuse  cf  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regret- 
fully I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  purpose  of  his 
amendment  Is.  really,  rent  control,  and 
I  suggested  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
take  the  time  to  bring  the  amendment 


before  the  committee  and  let  us  study  the 
matter.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  thi.s  section  cf  the 
bill.  I  ask  for  a  vote  and  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  vote  the  amendment  down 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle  man 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marshall: 
Page  162.  line  21,  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  Section  508  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of 
$5  per  day'  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

"(b)  Section  508  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "their  opinions  of  the  re.ison- 
able  values  of  the  farms"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan 
or  grant'."* 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Do  I  understand  this 
to  be  an  amendment  to  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  the  language  on  page 
162. 

Mr  MARSHALL  This  has  to  do  with 
the  farm  housing  part  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  for  the  purposes  of 
simplifying  the  administration  of  the 
farm  housing  title  of  the  act.  The 
amendment  consists  of  two  sections. 
The  working  of  both  sections  is  intended 
for  much  the  same  purpose  of  making 
administration  easier. 

The  first  has  as  its  purpose  to  make 
the  pay  of  committeemen  comparable 
with  that  for  other  work  which  tl  ese 
same  committeemen  perform  in  carry- 
ing out  Farmers  Home  Administration 
activities. 

In  many  counties  in  the  United  States, 
committ-eemen  doing  work  assigned  t-o 
them  for  the  USDA  in  approving  prod  ac- 
tion and  subsistence  loans  and  farm- 
ownership  loans  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
some  work  on  the  same  day  and  in  :he 
same  location  in  approvmg  loans  under 
the  same  housing  provision  of  the  act  we 
are  now  considering.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  it  seems  to  me.  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  of  setting  the  same  ijer 
diem  rate  for  these  activities.  When  he 
is  unable  to  set  the  same  rate  of  tay 
it  makes  unnecessary  and  complicaed 
bookkeeping. 

The  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  selects 
these  committeemen  to  approve  loans 
and  applicants  for  loans.  These  com- 
mittees are  rendering  a  fine  service  by 
their  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and 
their  ability  to  bring  good  management 
into  these  programs.  As  long  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
FHA,  administers  these  related  pio- 
grams.  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  have  the 


privilege  of  setting  an  identical  rate  of 
pay  for  this  similar  work  That  is  what 
my  amendment  mt^-nds  to  make  possible. 
The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
also  relates  to  the  committees  and  deals 
with  the  certification  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan.  I  am  sure  it  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  that  the  county 
committees  should  be  entering  into  the 
mechanics  of  the  farm  appraisal.  This 
part  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  mechanics  of  the  ap- 
praisal should  be  done  by  the  technicians 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
made  available  for  the  u.se  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  certify  the  amount  of 
the  loan.  The  committee  must  continue 
to  certify  the  applicant's  eligibility,  in- 
cluding his  character,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience and  shall  have  at  their  disposal 
all  of  the  technical  information  relat- 
ing to  the  loan  itself  of  which  the  ap- 
praisal IS  an  miportant  part. 

By  clarifying  and  clearing  this  omis- 
sion m  the  act.  it  will  greatly  expedite 
the  making  of  farm  housing  loans  and 
enable  the  county  committees  to  act  in 
an  economical  and  efficient  manner. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  amendment 
since  I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  a  time- 
saving  and  money-saving  improvement 
that  will  provide  more  eflSciency  and 
better  service. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr,  MARSHALL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaoama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  I  think  he  has  an 
exceptionally  fine  amendment  to  both 
sections,  and  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  adopted  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
It  is  better  language  than  we  ha\-e  in 
the  bill  and  also  conforms  with  the  prac- 
tice which  they  now  use  and  have  been 
using.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote 
for  the  amendment 

Mr.  MARSHALL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from   Minnesota    'Mr.   Marshall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  New 
York:  An  page  97,  after  line  9,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"nondiscrimination    in    public    housing 

""Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  contract  for  annual  con- 
tributions for  additional  dwelling  units  shall 
be  entered  into  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  no  annual  contribu- 
tions or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided 
with  respect  t/i  dwelling  units  covered  by 
such  a  contract,  if  there  l.s  or  ( under  the 
contract  and  related  instruments)  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  any  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
mission to  or  occupancy  of  such  dweUlng 
units  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color, 
ancestry,  or  national  origin." 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  require  much  elab- 
oration. It  applies  to  public  housing 
and  says  that  public  housing  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  discrunina- 
tory  purposes. 
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Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  another  part  of  the  bill  which  has  al- 
ready been  acted  on.  He  had  better 
check  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
the  bill  was  considered  read  and  open  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  was  not  open  to  what 
already  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  yield  further. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman's  point  of  or- 
der comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  already  been  recognized. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man restate  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  state  my  only  fault 
was  I  did  not  get  up  in  time.  It  was  cor- 
rect, but  I  failed  to  get  up  in  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  go- 
ing to  overrule  the  point  of  order  any- 
way because  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  had  been  recognized. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  pro  housing  man  and  have  been  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Mem.bcr  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  also  been  a  pro  public 
housing  man  because  I  know  what  it 
means  to  my  disuuct  and  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  to  all  of  the  great  urban 
centers  of  this  country. 

And,   I   will  say   to  the   distinsui.shed 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  I  have 
walked  up  the  aisle  with  him  on  housing 
matters;   I  have  done  so  in  connection 
with  public  hou-sing.     At  times  I  assure 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  that 
it  was  not  easy,  because  there  is  some 
disagreement  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  on 
the    public    housing    question.      Having 
done  so,  now  let  me  say  this;  that  I  will 
vote  for  programs  when  I  think  tliat  they 
are  important  to  the  health  and  future 
of  this  country.     But  at  the  .-ame  time  I 
will  expect  that  you  on  the  majority  sid>' 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  regardless  of  the  special 
provincial  pressures  you  naight  be  under. 
Why  should  we  provide  Federal  fund.s  to 
peipetuate    practices    of    discrimination 
in  one-third  of  the  country  and,  indeed, 
in  many  other   areas   of  the   country' 
And,  do  not  let  anybody  ."^ugeest  for  one 
moment    that    this    amendment    to    the 
public   hou-sing   section   of   the  bill   will 
kill  the  whole  bill,  because  it  will  not.    In 
the  first  place,  it  is  hmited  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.     In  the  second  place  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  author  of  the  bill,  is  too  much  of 
a  .statesman  and  has  pride  m  his  bill;  in 
the  third  place,  the  leadership  would  not 
allcw  it  at  this  stage  of  the  game  and 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I.     So,  I  can 
a.ssure   you   that  anybody   who   suggests 
to  you  that  you  must  vote  against  the 
amendment,    which    says    that    Federal 
funds  in  public  housing  shall  not  be  used 
'.vhere  there  is  discrimination.  i.s  way  off 
the  track,  becau.se  this  housing  bill  will 
pass,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  the   abu.^e   that   I  may  possibly 
have  to  take  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
for  voting  for  it.     All  I  a.sk  is  that  you 
on   the   majority   side  stop   this   unholy 


coalition  when  it  comes  to  m.att'Ts  in- 
volvinc  individual  richts.  The  Pir.^idt'nt 
of  the  United  Stat-es  on  three  occasions 
in  the  campaign  stated  that  in  January 
he  would  have  a  civil  rights  bill  before 
the  Confrre.'^s.  January  cam.e,  February, 
March,  April,  and  May.  No  civil  rights 
bill.  And  then,  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yor)c  [Mr.  Celler],  introduced  a  bill,  the 
administration  went  out  of  its  way  to 
disassociate  itself  from  the  bill.  So, 
when  they  suggest  to  you  that  there  is 
E.xecutive  power  here  to  do  what  I  seek 
to  do  by  legislation,  think  twice,  because 
we  have  had  broken  promises  down  the 
line  since  January  on  this  question.  I 
need  not  talk  further.  I  have  walked  up 
the  aisle  with  you.  Now  let  us  see  you 
walk  up  the  aisle  with  me. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  he  was  very 
generous  in  his  remarks.  Why  did  he 
not  put  his  amendment  across  the 
board?  Why  not  put  it  on  FHA?  Why 
not  put  it  on  other  programs?  It  is 
limited  only  to  public  housing  in  an 
effort  to  kill  it.  I  have  been  here  and  I 
have  watched  this  maneuver  time  after 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  the  real  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  it  is  to  kill  the  bill. 
All  right.  Experience  is  a  dear  teacher, 
and  when  you  have  faced  it  as  many 
times  as  I  have,  you  know  that  is  true. 
Yes.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows  It.  too,  and  so  do  we  all. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALLKCK  Well.  I  have  heard 
that  sort  of  an  argument  when  there  was 
the  Powell  amendment  ofTered  to  the 
school  bill  here  in  the  House  last  year. 
The  Powell  amendment  was  adopted,  as 
I  remember  it,  and  the  bill  went  on  to 
pa.ssaL-e. 

Mr  liAINS  I  also  saw  this  very  same 
maneuver  many  times  fail  because  we 
know  that  it  was  meant  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  correct  in 
that  the  amendment  was  adopted  here 
and  the  bill  pa.s.sed.  but  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  his  friends 
on  the  Rules  Committee  a  conference 
was  refused  and  the  bill  never  became 
law  larcely  on  that  account. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  anything  that  has  been  said  by  the 
distineruished  chairman  or  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson  I,  has  absolutely  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  this  amendment  that 
I  have  proposed. 

Mr  RAINS.  That  is  your  opinion. 
You  know  there  are  other  people  who 
have  different  opinions  and  who  have 
observed  this  long  enough,  and  they  do 
not  agree  with  that  observation. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  continue  the  practices  of  dis- 
crimination in  public  housing? 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  are  interested  in 
passing  this  bill  for  the  poor  people  in 
the  gentleman's  district  regardless  of 
who  they  are,  and  he  does  not  think  the 
gentleman  is  doing  them  a  service  when 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  scuttle  It  by  this 
kind  of  maneuver. 

Mr  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  all  through  this  debate  I 
have  been  quite  active  in  attempting  to 
defeat  his  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes;  I  will  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  I  will  say  this,  so 
that  the  Hou.se  may  know:  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Lindsay] 
never  introduced  that  amendment  at  my 
request,  nor  with  any  urging  on  my  part, 
and  as  far  as  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  concerned,  I  doubt  if  they 
were  consulted.  I  believe  he  is  sincere  in 
his  efforts  to  accomplish  what  he  be- 
lieves should  be  the  law  in  public  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  am  not  charging  him 
with  In.sincerity. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  delaying  the 
proceedings.  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
I  believe  this  Is  an  issue  of  principle: 
and  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment. 
I  introduced  legislation  in  the  House 
which  would,  If  adopts,  affect  all  hous- 
ing and  require  nondiscrimination 
across  the  board.  If  this  amendment 
were  across  the  tx)ard,  I  would  support 
that. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  that 
this  housing  bill  pass,  and  I  believe  it 
will. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
no  Member  of  this  House  on  my  stand 
for  civil  rights. 

This  amendment  is  completely  unnec- 
essary in  this  bill.  The  gentleman  who 
offered  it  knows  he  does  not  need  It  in 
the  State  of  New  York  nor  in  the  city 
of  New  York  where  we  have  local  statutes 
against  discrimination  and  there  they 
are  across  the  board.  Why  does  he  offer 
it  to  this  bill,  and  why  only  to  the  public 
housing  provision?  Perhaps  he  would 
like  to  see  the  bill  carry  with  it;  I  doubt 
it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  offering 
this  amendment — and  I  say  this  from 
long  years  of  experience — because  in  my 
early  days  of  service  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  a  housing  bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Not  at  the  moment. 

I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  a 
housing  bill,  but  across  the  board,  and 
I  know  from  that  experience  that  a 
housing    bill   cannot   prevail    with    thia 
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kind  of  amendment.  When  you  bring  a 
civil  rights  bill  before  the  House,  and 
present  the  issue,  we  will  all  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
paj^t. 

There  is  no  need  to  complicate  this 
legislation  with  an  amendment  of  this 
kind,  offered  against  a  particular  part 
of  the  bill,  when  all  it  can  do  is  gamer 
some  votes  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  has 
impugned  my  motives  in  offering  this 
amendment.  The  gentleman  should 
take  time  to  examine  my  voting  record 
on  housing. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  did  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  He  may  have  offered  his  amend- 
ment in  the  t)est  of  faith,  but  if  he  did. 
then  it  was  with  lack  of  knowledge  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
kill  this  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  as  strong  for  civil  rights  as  I 
am  to  vote  this  amendment  down.  This 
will  add  nothing  to  this  bill.  It  may 
prevent  its  passage. 

There  is  more  than  ample  authority  in 
existing  law  for  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  prevent  discrimination  of  any 
kind  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  in  every 
Federal  program  including  all  of  our 
housing  programs. 

The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  Lindsay  J. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apixjinted  as  tellers  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  Mr   Rains. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were— ayes  132, 
noes  178. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Haoan  of 
Georgia:  Page  168,  after  line  10,  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

"disposal  or  nathanael  crekne  villa 

HOUSING    PROJECT 

"Sec  905  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  606  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  expedite  the  provision  of  housing  In 
connection  with  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  14,  1940. 
as  amended,  and  any  agreements  entered 
Into  thereunder,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  agree  to  the  sale  by  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Savannah.  Georgia,  to  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  of  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  in  and  to  Nathanael  Greene  Villa 
(low -rent  Housing  project  GA-2-8;  for- 
merly war  housing  project  GA-9041),  for  a 
total  prtce  of  $275,000,  which  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Administration  and  deposited  by  the 
Administration  In  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  in  accordance  with  section 
606(d)  of  such  Act." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 


Mr  RAINS  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  lias  been  cleared  with  the 
.'^gfncy.  It  is  the  u.sua!  way  in  which 
they  di^ose  of  some  Lanham  Act  hous- 
ing. There  are  alway.s  items  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  bill. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall: 
Page  118.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows  down    through    page    119,    line    11. 

And  on  page  118,  line  9.  strike  out  "(a)". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  short  and  simple  amendment 
and  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  save 
$800  million.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to 
support  your  President  and  my  President 
when  he  recommended  that  the  special 
assistance  Fannie  May  section  of  this 
bill  contain  $750  milUon,  and  not 
$1,550  million  as  it  came  out  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

I  just  want  to  remind  the  House  that 
we  in  this  chamber  heard  President 
Kennedy  at  a  special  joint  session  ask  us 
to  refrain  from  enlarging  programs,  and 
this  does  enlarge  the  housing  program  by 
$800  million. 

I  wish  to  read  a  very  short  part  of  the 
Senate  debate.  Senator  Robertson  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee said: 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  wanted  to  extend 
the  section  to  moderate  Incomes,  and  evi- 
dently felt  the  same  way  about  It,  because 
It  put  in  $750  million  for  FNMA  to  buy  them, 
frtus  $750  million  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

I  ask  you  to  please  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  this  statement  that  Senator 
Robertson  made: 

The  President  sent  word.  "Do  not  give  me 
this  $750  million;  $750  million  Is  enough. 
I  do  not  want  the  additional  $750  million." 
Therefore  $750  million  was  put  in  here  to 
finance  the  program  with  100  percent  Gov- 
ernment money.  That  shows  how  much 
they  think  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
will  take  these  mortgages. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  miUion  dollars 
was  put  in  here  to  finance  the  program 
100  percent.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
additional  amount. 

There  was  in  the  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance function  only  $3,604,431  this 
5'ear  as  of  March  31,  1961,  so  there  is 
undoubtedly  less  today.  In  the  man- 
agement and  liquidating  function  there 
was  only  $2,076,773  on  the  same  date. 

And  it  is  pror>osed  under  this  bill  to 
take  funds  that  would  normally  go  to 
the  Treasury  to  be  applied  on  the  budget. 
Wc  would  take  it  and  use  it  to  create  a 
further  deficit  as  far  as  our  own  national 
budget  is  concerned. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quest of  President  Kennedy  as  the  bill 
was  presented  to  the  Hotise  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  two 
items  which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
seeks  to  cut  out  of  T^'MA  arc  not  new 


and  additional  ai>piX)priations.  It  is 
money  ah-eady  in  the  possession  of 
FNMA  for  housing.  It  includes  $200  mil- 
lion remaining  from  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1958.  and  about  $150 
million  in  annual  repayments  on  the 
liquidation  portfolio  of  FNMA  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years.  It  seeks  to  give  to  FNMA 
a  sufficient  amount  of  mortgage-buying 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  programs 
which  this  House  has  alrr-ady  adopted. 
It  does  it  without  taking  an  extra  dollar 
because  the  money  is  already  in  FNMA. 
It  is  a  bookkeeping:  entry  and  a  book- 
keeping entry  only. 

I  may  say,  if  the  program  on  rental 
housing  under  title  I  is  to  be  canied 
out,  and  if  the.se  other  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law  are  to  be 
carried  out  over  this  oerlod  of  time,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  FNMA  will  need  the 
right  to  use  this  money  which  is  already 
in  the  FNMA  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WTDNALL  I  read  into  the  rec- 
ord figures  iiom  the  balance  sheet  of 
tJ.e  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation as  of  March  31,  1961.  The  latest 
figures  show  there  was  $3,400,000  avail- 
able in  the  special  assistance  fund  and 
in  the  liquidating  fund,  a  segment  of 
that,  $2,673,000.  Where  will  they  get 
the  $800  million  to  buy  these  mortgages 
except  by  further  borrowing  by  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  RAINS.  They  will  get  the  $750 
million  which  the  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  object  to  as  new  authority,  and 
the  additional  amount  of  monf  y  he  ob- 
jects to.  put  in  by  this  committee,  is 
only  a  lx>okkeeping  arrangement.  The 
vast  amount  of  all  of  the  FNMA  pur- 
chases which  are  needed  and  necessary 
in  this  sales  housing  have  been  in  the 
South  and  West  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  loan  without  extremely 
high  and  unreasonable  discounts.  The 
purpose  of  this  money  in  FNMA  is  to 
eliminate  the  terrible  discounts  which 
exists  in  those  sections. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Has  the  gentleman 
received  word  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  needs  additional 
money  to  operate  FNMA  during  the  next 
budgetary  period? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  can  put  it  this  way:  I 
have  not  received  word  from  the  Piesi- 
dent   of   the   United   States    that    he   is 
opposed   to  this   in   the   bill.     I  do   not 
know  that  he  will  sign  it,  he  has  not  told 
me,  but  I  tliought  we  had  separate  divi- 
sions of  Government  and  I  assumed  we 
could  do  a  little  legislating  on  our  own. 
Mr    WIDNALL.  I   thought   that.    too. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall  1. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jexsfn  of  Iowa  : 
After  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  add  a  new 
section  as  foUows:  "It  will  be  unlawful  for 
any  borrower  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  utilize  same  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion." 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  am 
sure  that  eveiy  Member  of  this  House 
who  wants  this  bill  to  become  law  de- 
sires it  for  the  people  who  need  a  home. 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  con- 
siderable speculation  going  on  at  the 
present  time  under  existing  law.  Cer- 
tainly this  sort  of  speculation  in  my 
book  almost  borders  on  the  criminal 
when  so  many  people  need  roofs  over 
their  heads.  My  amendment  is  plain, 
understandable,  and  T  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  R^INS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  rise  in 
opposition   to   the  am.endment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment of  my  distinRui.=:hed  friend  is  good, 
but  imder  present  FHA  regulations  be- 
fore a  man  can  ijet  a  loan  he  must  cer- 
tify that  he  is  going  to  live  in  the  house. 
And.  no  one  would  want  to  say  to  him 
that  since  you  have  gone  out  and  bor- 
rowed your  money,  that  you  are  fas- 
tened with  this  house:  you  cannot  sell 
this  house  for  more  than  you  gave  for  it : 
therefore  you  have  to  stay  in  it  all  the 
time 

Mr  JENSEN  I  just  cannot  take  that 
as  an  answer. 

Mr.  RAINS      Why  not? 

Mr.  JENSEN  You  know  what  a  spec- 
ulator is- 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes.  I  know,  but  you  are 
not  getting  after  him  in  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr     JF:NSEN      Oh.    yes,    you    are. 

Mr    RAINS      By  whose  definition? 

Mr.  JENSEN  Whose''  Webster  tells 
you  who  he  is,  and  I  will  read  the  defi- 
nition: One  who  speculates  in  business, 
one  who  engages  m  speculation  as  in 
bonds,  stocks,  and  real  estate  And,  any 
judae  and  any  court  will  .soon  decide  who 
a  speculator  is. 

Mr.  RAINS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  thf  man  he  has  described  can- 
not quahfy  for  FHA  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen  i. 

The  amendment  was  reiecr^d. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chanman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

Mr.  RAINS  Will  the  uentleman  from 
New  York  yield  so  that  I  may  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  there  i.^  any  chance  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  time  when  all  debate  will 
cease ^ 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Yes.  I  would 
agree  to  7:15. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  7:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Kyku:  On 
page  99,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24  and 
insert  the  following: 

"RELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

■•Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  106(f)(2)  of  the 
Hou-sing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the   last   two  seniences  and   inserting   in 


lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Such  payments 
shall  be  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  such 
moving  expenses  and  losses  of  property,  and 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator." 

"(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106 
(f)(2)  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'except  goodwill  or  profit"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'Including  losses  and  expenses 
described  in  paragraph  (4)." 

"(2)  Section  106(f)  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••'(4)  In  determining  losses  of  property 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 )  — 

"  "(A)  a  tenant  who  Is  displaced  from  the 
project  area  may  Include  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  in  cost  for  1  year  between 
tiie  rental  paid  for  his  accommodations  In 
such  area  and  the  rental  required  to  be  paid 
for  his  accommodations  at  the  replacement 
site: 

"■(B)  a  business  concern  which  Is  dis- 
placed from  the  project  area  and  relocated 
at  a  replacement  site  may  include  an  amount 
equal  to  Its  loss  of  profit  for  the  first  year 
after  such  relocation  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator;  and 

"'(C)  a  business  concern  which  Is  dis- 
placed from  the  project  area  and  which,  after 
reasonable  efforts,  Is  unable  to  obtain  a 
suitable  replacement  site  within  1  year  after 
the  date  it  Is  required  to  vacate  the  project 
area  may  Include  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  and  reasonable  market  value  of  Its  trade 
or  business  unless  It  Is  offered  a  priority  of 
opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease  substitute 
facilities  to  be  constructed  or  provided  In 
connection  with  the  development  project."  " 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  created  in 
the  relocation  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial tenants  on  urban  renewal  sites. 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  which  also 
needs  correction. 

I  believe  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram should  provide  priority  of  oppor- 
tunity for  tenants  to  return  to  and  re- 
locate in  the  urban  renewal  area.  I  a,so 
believe  that  the  local  public  agency 
should  be  required  to  complete  the  re- 
location of  displaced  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  business  concerns  before  turn- 
ing property  over  to  the  sponsors.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  future  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this. 

I  now  turn  to  my  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  is 
one  which  is  vital  to  the  continued  ef- 
ficiency of  the  urban  renewal  process. 
This  change  in  the  relocation  compen- 
sation requirements  of  title  I  of  the  1949 
Housing  Act  seeks  to  lift  some  of  the 
burden  of  urban  renewal  operations  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  ordinai-y  citizen. 
Section  106<f)(2>  of  the  1949  act  would 
be  amended  to  require  that  relocation 
payments  be  in  amounts  .sufficient  to 
equitably  cover  the  moving  expenses  and 
losses  of  property  of  both  families  and 
business  concerns. 

H.R.  6028  now  pending  before  this 
body  has  recognized,  in  part,  the  hard- 
ship suffered  by  some  small  business 
concerns.  However,  its  provisions  do  not 
include  compensation  for  the  full  loss 
incurred  by  business  enterprises;  and  it 
does  not  increase  the  allowance  for  mov- 
ing costs  for  families.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  those  concerns,  which  are 
stripped  of  all  assets  beyond  fixtures 
and  equipment,  and  for  those  families 
which  incur  moving  expenses  in  excess 


of  $200.  Small  business  concerns  on  ur- 
ban renewal  sites  which  have  rented  or 
leased  their  accommodations  are  only 
paid  for  the  cost  of  moving.  Only  the 
landowners  are  paid  for  the  value  of 
land  and  buildings.  Payments  for  the 
losses  sustained  during  the  p>eriCKi  lead- 
ing up  to  the  time  when  they  must  va- 
cate their  premises:  the  lack  of  income 
during  the  time  required  to  relocate; 
and  costs  involved  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justing to  new  neighborhoods  and  in 
finding  new  customers  are  not  allowed. 

Moving  cost.s  for  families  have  been 
documented  as  being  in  excess  of  $200 
in  many  instances,  and  relocation  rec- 
ords reveal  that  the  majority  of  the  dis- 
placed families  experience  increases  in 
rental  costs. 

Data  collected  and  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Kinnard  of  Connecticut  University  under 
an  SBA  grant  Indicate  that  many  small 
business  concerns  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  urban  renewal  operations 
of  cities.  Even  before  it  is  necessary  for 
tho  small  business  to  vacate  their  prem- 
ises, their  clientele  diminishes  as  more 
and  more  families  and  individuals  relo- 
cate outside  of  the  urban  renewal  area. 
No  compensation  is  available  for  this 
loss.  Added  to  this  loss  is  the  lower  in- 
come received  while  they  are  reestablish- 
ing their  enterprises  in  new  quarters 
where  they  are  not  known. 

Some  theorists  will  say  that  marginal 
operations  which  characterize  some  of 
these  small  concenis  would  not  have  a 
long  business  life  under  any  circum- 
stances. Be  that  as  it  may.  if  the  busi- 
ness represents  a  mans  livelihood — no 
one.  not  even  a  public  agency  operating 
in  the  public  interest  has  the  moral  right 
to  take  it  away  without  some  remunera- 
tion. Fortunately,  some  of  these  small 
concerns  have  fared  considerably  better 
in  the  quarters  to  which  they  have  relo- 
cated, but  these  are  i-solated  incidences. 
Most  of  the  small  business  enterprises 
found  in  prospective  urban  renewal  areas 
were  established  with  a  minimum  of 
capital  and  have  been  able  to  continue 
in  business  because  they  were  located  in 
low-rent  commercial  premises.  Tlie  fi- 
nancial burden  of  increased  rentals, 
coupled  with  decreased  clientele  has 
made  it  necessary  for  some  of  them  to 
cease  their  business  operations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  the  full  financial  strain 
of  their  forced  discontinuation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  small  busi- 
ness concerns  should  receive  the  follow- 
ing compen-sation : 

First.  The  difference  in  rental  cost  for 
1  year  between  the  old  premises  and  the 
new  quarters; 

Second.  The  first  years  loss  of  profit 
due  to  relocating  their  operations; 

Third.  Compensation  at  a  reasonable 
market  value  for  a  trade  or  business 
which  has  been  unable  to  find  suitable 
replacement  quarters,  within  1  year 
after  displacement  unless  offered  a  pri- 
ority to  purchase  or  lease  facilities  in 
the  development  project. 

These  considerations  should  be 
granted  the  small  business  concerns  af- 
fected by  urban  renewal  operations,  in 
addition  to  their  receiving  technical  ad- 
vice and  personal  assistance  in  securing 
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a  replacement  site.  My  particular  In- 
terest is.  of  course,  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  the  problem  of  small  business  reloca- 
tion Is  not  confined  to  the  larger  cities. 
The  records  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  reveal  that  60  percent  of 
the  cities  undertaking  urban  renewal 
have  populations  under  50.000  and  100 
m-ban  renewal  projects  are  in  process  in 
towns  of  10,000  or  less. 

This  represents  a  national  problem. 
The  corner  grocer,  the  cleaner,  the  bar- 
ber, the  druggist,  the  small  dress  shop, 
the  little  bookstore  all  have  a  contiibu- 
tion  to  make  to  the  national  economy. 
Tliey  are  necessary  to  the  people  who  buy 
from  them  and  aie  vital  sources  of  in- 
come for  their  wholesalers  and  the  man- 
ufactuiers.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
separate  Federal  agency  which  operates 
in  the  interest  of  small  business  attests 
to  the  importance  of  this  segment  of  our 
economy,  and  fortifies  the  traditional 
democratic  principle  of  encouraging  in- 
dividual enterprise.  The  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  small  business  entities  affect- 
ed by  urban  renewal  operations  should 
be  accorded  full  consideration  in  keeping 
with  this  principle. 

Lewis  Mumford.  a  scholar  and  his- 
torian, who  is  probably  better  informed 
on  the  processes  of  urban  living  than 
anyone  in  this  country,  made  the  follow- 
ing observation  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects : 

The  things  that  give  meaning  to  life  are 
not  included  in  the  budget  of  big  urban 
renewal  project*.  The  great  boulevard*  of 
Paris  ne«d  the  cafe  to  translate  the  large- 
scale  order  of  movement  Into  the  Intlmat* 
order  of  repose,  conservation,  and  human 
stimulation.  The  off-Broadway  theaters  and 
the  espresso  bars  have  done  more  for  the 
culture  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  acres 
of  pretentious  esthetlcUm. 

On  a  somewhat  different  scale,  the 
corner  grocer  and  the  barber  and  the 
lunchroom  make  their  contributions  to 
the  culture  of  particular  neighborhoods. 
They  have  both  a  social  and  an  economic 
service  to  render  their  community.  One 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Kin- 
nard was  that — 

When  buslneaaes  do  relocat*  successfully, 
an  economic  gain  for  both  tlie  community 
and  the  firm  U  likely  to  result.  The  problem 
la  to  keep  the  economically  defensible  firm  in 
existence  long  enough  to  stirvlve  the  reloca- 
tion. 

One  way  to  assist  in  the  survival  of 
these  firms  is  to  make  available  adequate 
financial  compensations  for  losses  attrib- 
utable to  relocation.  Such  compensa- 
tions would  be  available  under  my  pro- 
posed amendment.  This  amendment 
would  also  reduce  the  financial  and  men- 
tal strain  of  the  families  and  individuals 
who  are  forced  to  move  from  their  low- 
rent  accommodations. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  good  one,  and  he  should 
be  commended  for  it.  It  is  deserving  of 
support. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  of  the  aids 
about  which  the  gentleman  talks  for 
small  businesses  in  the  bill.  He  asked 
about  pa>Tnent  for  goodwill,  which  is 
not  practicable.  The  amendments  have 
not  been  studied  by  the  committee.  We 
invited  the  distinguished  gentleman  to 
bring  them  to  the  committee  and  present 
us  with  testimony,  which  has  not  been 
done. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Committee  to  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  is  going  to 
be  with  instruction  to  substitute  the  bill 
offered  earlier  to  continue  for  one 
year  the  existing  housing  programs  with 
certain  improvements.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  that  motion. 

The  main  rea.scn  is  Indicated  by  this 
bi.g  headline  on  the  front  page  of  todays 
Washington  Daily  News,  entitled 
"J.F.K.'s  No.  1  Priority:  How  To  Alert 
United  .States  to  the  Dangers  in  Berlin." 

The  story  inside  begins: 

Top  priority  matter  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's agenda  today  was  how  to  alert  and 
unify  the  country  on  the  danger  of  Berlin. 

"We're  on  collision  course."  said  one  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  close  associates,  "and  the 
tJnlted  States  must  be  told  how  serlovis  the 
situation  Is." 

Mr.  (Tliairman,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
declared  war  on  us.  He  is  proceeding  on 
a  course  which,  unless  he  is  jarred  off  it 
or  unltess  we  are  going  to  give  in  our- 
selves, is  bound  to  lead  to  collision  and 
war  this  j'ear. 

Do  we  dare  imagine  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  going  to  abandon  that  course 
unless  he  is  convinced  by  actions  on  our 
part  that  we  are  dead  in  earnest  when 
our  President  says,  when  the  Congress 
says,  and  when  other  Americans  say  that 
we  will  never  back  down  on  BerUn? 

Do  we  think  he  is  going  to  believe  we 
are  serious  about  the  threat  of  war  this 
year,  when  he  sees  us  embarking  upon 
new  programs  that  involve,  for  example. 
40-year,  low  downpaymcnt.  long  grace 
period  loans  for  houses?  Wljy  do  we 
not  adopt  this  substitute  and  thereby 
show  him  that  we  do  mean  business  and 
that  nothing  is  going  to  be  considered  of 
prior  importance  by  this  Congress  until 
he  removes  his  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin? 

To  continue  the  existing  housing  pro- 
grams 1  year  will  injure  no  one.  It  will 
not  deny  anyone  housing  who  is  eligible 
under  present  standards,  and  certainly 
millions  of  homes  have  been  and  are 
being  built  under  existing  programs.  To 
continue  it  as  it  is  for  the  present  in 
order  to  alert  and  unify  the  coimtry  on 
the  danger  that  overrides  everything 
else,  will  send  this  man  in  the  Kremlin  a 
message  he  will  understand. 

If  we  are  to  start  any  new  program,  it 
ought  to  be  a  crash  program  on  civil  de- 
fense, so  we  can  save  more  of  the  lives 
of  our  own  people.  As  long  as  he  sees 
that  •we  are  making  very  little  prepara- 
tions to  save  our  own  lives,  naturally  he 


is  encouraged  to  consider  cutting  loose 
with  a  surprise  atomic  attack  on  us,  be- 
cause it  might  kill  so  many  and  cripple 
us  so  hopelessly  that  we  could  not  re- 
cover or  successfully  retaliate. 

Someone  here  will  charge  that  to  vote 
for  the  substitute  would  mean  opposi- 
tion to  more  and  better  housing.  No,  it 
would  mean  that  we  are  for  saving  our 
country  from  war  and  destruction.  It 
is  more  important  In  this  crisis  year  to 
have  peace  than  to  have  more  houses  for 
people  who  may  otherwise  be  dead,  and 
the  homes  destroyed,  too.  To  vote  for 
the  substitute  would  mean  that  we  are 
putting  first  thing's  first.  And  Mr, 
Khrushchev's  threat  is  first. 

Let  us  tighten  our  belts  for  a  year,  ac- 
cept his  challenge,  make  everything 
secondar>'  to  meeting  his  ultimatum 
over  Berlin,  and  I  dare  predict  we  can 
help  mightily  to  knock  him  off  his  col- 
lision course. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ■w.-ant 
to  join  with  those  colleagues  who  ■»  rote 
the  minority  rep>ort  and  those  Members 
who  have  shown  the  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity of  this  housing  bill. 

As  a  former  land  developer,  realtor, 
and  builder.  I  am  aware  more  than  most 
that  this  will  not  help  the  building  in- 
dustr>'.  These  are  the  tools  of  destruc- 
tion of  privat.e  enterprise.  This  bill  will 
not  help  people  secure  better  homes, 
rather  it  will  make  them  dependent  upon 
Grovernment  and  assure  slum-living  con- 
ditions and.  in  time,  respectable  and  re- 
spectful homeownership.  the  backbone 
of  American  lamiiy  life,  will  be  destroyed. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  Members  of 
tliis  body  ca^  conceive  that  this  bill  will 
help  our  citizens.  Basically  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  Federal  spending 
means  necessarily  an  increase  in  taxes 
and  or  inflation  of  currency  through 
deficit  financing,  which  iii  turn  wiil  fur- 
ther handicap  and  hamper  private  enter- 
prLse  in  all  fields  of  construction  which 
in  turn  wiil  mean  more  business  failures, 
more  unemployment,  less  production;  in- 
deed, less  tax  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  expedient,  tem- 
porary help  given  the  building  industry 
and  the  lending  institutions  through  this 
bill  will  not  help  permanently,  but  will 
harm  permanently,  both  our  citizens  and 
the  building  industry  itself. 

The  increase  of  urban  renewal  by  over 
$2  billion  increases  the  danger  of  the 
taking  over  of  property  under  the  pKJwer 
of  eminent  domain  "for  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  reasoi^s"  as  decreed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

This  is  a  frontal  attack  on  the  right  to 
own  private  property  wherein  further 
subsidies  will  destroy  human  character 
and  dignity,  and  creat-e  slums  of  the 
future. 

The  aid  for  community  facilities  is 
redundant  to  the  same  aid  in  other 
programs  and  transgresses  again  the 
prerogatives  of  local  governments. 

Back-door  spending  of  $8  8  billion  fur- 
ther transfers  Government  control  into 
the  hsnds  of  the  executive  and  prevents 
Congress  from  exercising  constitutional 
prerogatives,  as  the  watchdogs  of  the 
purse  strings. 
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Finally,  the  open  space  and  land  de- 
velopment title  of  the  bill,  title  VII.  al- 
lows the  Federal  Government  to  control 
the  future  development  of  land  around 
urban  areas  and  be  a  roadblock  to 
private  entrepreneurs,  whose  develop- 
ment efforts  necessarily  must  flourish  in 
order  to  fill  the  need  for  new  housing, 
school,   and   marketuiLT   facilities. 

I  can  only  assume  that  those  colleagues 
and  those  m  the  administration  who 
insist  on  the  passa^^e  of  this  bill  are 
misinformed  and  misunder.^tand  the 
building  industry  and.  indeed,  the  entire 
nature   of   free   and    private   enterprise. 

It  IS  my  earnest  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  defeated  and  replaced  by  a  more 
sensible  version.  t;reatly  reduced  in  size, 
and  without  the  new  e.xperimental  de- 
partures, which  :n  this  bill  have  not  even 
been  subject  *o  public  hearings  This 
IS   a   bad    bili    and   should    be   defeated. 

Mr  ROPTNO  Mr  Chairman  as  a 
longtime  supporter  of  progressive,  en- 
lightened housing  legisUaion.  I  am  proud 
to  stand  up  and  be  co.inted  among  those 
favoring  the  passage  of  H  R  6028.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  before  us  today  a  legisla- 
tive program  which  makes  giant  strides 
toward  our  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  family. 

Some  of  our  learned  colleagues  would 
liave  us  believe  that  this  carefully  drawn 
up  horsing  program  is  e.xcessive  both  in 
Its  cost  and  in  the  amoimt  of  new  hous- 
ing construction  it  will  foster.  Further. 
they  claim  that  the  demand  for  the  im- 
proved housing  conditions  envisioned  in 
this  bill  has  fallen  off.  We  have  only  to 
cite  the  1960  Census  of  Housing  to  refute 
these  claims  Despite  the  recent  decade 
in  which  the  American  people  have  gen- 
erally enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity, 
in  1960  one  out  of  every  si.x  households 
reside  in  housing  that  is  dilapidated  or 
lacks  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities. 
Three  million  housing  units  are  consid- 
ered to  be  dilapidated  Yet  we  are  told 
that  H  R.  6028's  provision  authorizing 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ditional 100.000  public  housing  units  is 
unsound  and  unnecessary.  Clearly  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  census  also  shows  another  8.4 
million  housing  units  are  deteriorating 
because  of  deficiencies  which  need  cor- 
recting if  the  units  are  to  continue  to 
provide  adequate  shelter.  The  new  liber- 
•  alized  20-year,  limited  interest  home  im- 
provement loans — up  to  a  maximum  of 
SIO.OOO  per  family — reflect  a  sound  solu- 
tion to  further  threatened  deterioration. 
It  would  be  extravagant  and  foolhardy 
to  allow  8  million  housing  units  to  slip 
into  the  status  of  slums  through  neglect. 
For  they  represent  an  important  segment 
of  our  national  investment  in  real  estate 
and  they  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
housing  demands  of  our  ever-growing 
population. 

When  we  talk  of  the  costs  of  a  pro- 
posed Government  program,  we  must 
consider  both  sides  of  the  issue.  While 
it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  adminis- 
tration's housing  proposal  has  a  high 
price  tag.  it  is  not  large  when  you  bal- 
ance it  against  the  cost  of  doing  noth- 
ing— and  in  terms  of  returns  to  our 
national  economy. 


We  must  look  at  this  bill  in  tenns  of 
what  it  means  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  We  are  just  emerging 
from  the  third  postwar  recession.  Al- 
though there  are  many  signs  of  economic 
resurgence,  unemployment  remains  at  a 
most  serious  level,  with  well  over  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  still  without  jobs. 
There  is  no  economic  activity  which  can 
do  more  to  stimulate  the  economy  than 
a  thriving  homebuilding  industry.  And 
this  bill,  through  its  multiple  provisions, 
particularly  in  stimulating  housing  to 
fill  the  need  where  it  is  the  greatest,  can 
do  much  to  give  the  economy  the  added 
impetus  it  now  needs.  When  more 
homes  become  available,  as  we  all  know, 
not  only  is  the  demand  for  lumber,  brick, 
glass,  steel,  and  the  other  materials  that 
go  into  a  house  stimulated,  but  also  the 
need  for  all  of  the  furnishings  and  ap- 
pliances that  go  into  a  house. 

This  bill  is  not  a  threat  to  private  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  offer  Government  com- 
petition with  private  business.  On  the 
contrary  by  its  very  terms  it  does  a  great 
deal  to  uphold  and  foster  the  homebuild- 
ing industiT  and  all  of  the  other  busi- 
nesses related  to  it. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  further  into  the 
detailed  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  goals 
of  the  bill  are  clear  and  the  means  to- 
ward reaching  these  goals  are  eminently 
reasonable  and  practical.  This  housing 
bill  is  needed  by  our  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  It  is  needed  by  the 
housing  indu.stry.  It  is  important  for 
the  American  economy.  I  therefore  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  call  for  Its 
speedy  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  that  the  chairrnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  ( Mr.  Rains  1  has  sub- 
mitted his  amendment  because  it  will 
allow  the  housing  program  to  move 
ahead  without  causing  such  an  inflation 
in  land  prices  that  would  make  it  Im- 
possible to  buy  a  SIO.OOO  home  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  lots.  It  will  give 
protection  to  the  Government  and  will 
also  protect  to  a  greater  extent  the 
present  residential  homeowners  who 
have  rental  units. 

Being  an  individual  who  believes  in 
feeling  out  my  constituents  about  their 
attitudes  toward  legislation  on  various 
subjects,  I  asked  a  number  of  people  in 
various  walks  of  life  how  they  felt  about 
the  housing  bill  under  consideration.  I 
talked  with  bankers,  builders,  labor  peo- 
ple, officials  who  have  had  experience 
with  FHA  and  GI  mortgages,  and  various 
other  individuals. 

The  banker's  reaction  was,  naturally, 
conservative,  as  he  felt  40  years  was  too 
long  to  be  paymg  on  a  home  because  the 
homeowner  would  be  paying  over  2^2 
times  the  cost  of  his  home,  especially  at 
today's  high  interest  rates.  He  was  con- 
cerned especially  about  a  no-downpay- 
ment  provision. 

The  investor  in  the  insurance  business 
felt  that  there  was  need  for  a  40-year 
term  to  help  the  lower  income  group  pur- 
chase thier  own  homes,  but  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  downpayment  so  as  to 
discourage  those  who  would  not  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  their  homes  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  slum  areas 


in  those  new  subdivisions  which  would 
be  built  with  this  type  of  mortgage. 

I  made  a  special  point  of  asking 
whether  or  not  he  felt  a  40-year  mort- 
gage would  tie  up  an  excessive  amount  of 
money  so  that  other  businesses  could  not 
borrow.  His  feeling  was  that  there  would 
be  some  adverse  effect  immediately,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  would  not  be  too  severe. 

A  conservative  Republican  made  the 
statement  that  a  40-year  loan  was  very 
good  because  it  would  encourage  home- 
ownership,  which  is  our  intent  in  Amer- 
ica, and  do  away  with  public  housing  He 
insisted  upon  a  downpayment  and  said 
it  should  be  at  least  10  percent,  which 
seems  excessive  to  me. 

Tn  talking  to  mortgagors.  I  found  they 
are  all  for  a  no-downpayment  40-year 
mortgage.  Of  course,  their  business  is  to 
make  mortgages  and  the  more  mortgages 
they  handle  for  a  longer  p>eriod  of  time, 
the  more  money  they  make,  especially 
if  these  are  Government  guaranteed. 

Labor  representatives  are  all  for  the 
bill,  because  they  feel  it  will  spur  em- 
ploj'ment.  which  I  can  understand  and 
am  for,  and  also  promote  homeowner- 
ship. 

Most  of  the  individuals  with  whom  I 
spoke  felt  it  would  be  outrageous,  flr.st  of 
all,  to  have  to  pay  the  high  interest  rates 
today,  and  they  would  be  prone  not  to 
buy  because  it  is  foolish  to  pay  today's 
high  interest  on  a  40-year  basis  and 
thereby  pay  2*2  times  the  actual  cost  of 
the  house.  They  were  concerned  that  a 
no-downpayment  provision  would  tend 
to  lure  irresponsible  people  into  purchas- 
ing homes  which  would  deteriorate  into 
slums  for  lack  of  care  and  attention 

In  speaking  with  people  who  have  had 
experience  with  GI  loans  in  the  Detroit 
area.  I  find  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
no-downpayment  provision  and  have 
some  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  a  40- 
year  mortgage.  The  exp>erience  has 
been  that  when  times  are  good,  there  is 
no  problem.  But  when  there  is  a  reces- 
sion, a  veteran  who  bouc;ht  a  home  with 
no  downpayment  and  a  30 -year  mort- 
gage, upon  tr>'ing  to  sell  his  house,  finds 
that  he  has  no  equity,  nothing  to  fall 
back  on.  It  is  felt  the  situation  would  be 
worse  under  a  no-downpayment.  40- 
year  mortgage.  I  understand  that  as  of 
the  present  time  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  heen  breaking  about  even  on 
its  repossessions,  but  that  the  trend  is 
starting  in  the  direction  of  losing  money. 

In  Michigan,  there  is  a  12-month  re- 
demption period  after  foreclosure;  but 
actually  a  veteran  can  live  in  the  house 
from  18  to  20  months  before  he  has  to 
leave.  In  the  meantime,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  property 
and  then  when  foreclosure  is  final,  has 
to  spend  $300  to  $400,  or  even  more  in 
current  repossessions,  to  make  necessary 
repairs  before  putting  it  on  the  market 
for  resale. 

While  not  true  in  all  cases,  the  feeling 
generally  is  that  people  who  purchase  a 
home  with  no  downpayment.  having 
no  equity  in  it.  really  have  no  incentive 
to  maintain  or  retain  the  house  during 
adverse  times. 

There  is  another  problem  that  might 
be  aggravated  by  a  too  rapidly  expanded 
housing  program.     In  the  metropolitan 
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Detroit  area  today,  as  is  true  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  population  has  created  a  huge 
demand  on  the  water  and  sanitary  sys- 
tems in  those  areas.  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  today  there  is  a  ban  on  new 
home  construction  in  certain  areas  be- 
cause of  lack  of  sewage  facilities.  So 
that  the  40-year  piogram  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  new  homes  will  only 
aggravate  the  situation.  In  this  bill  pro- 
vision is  made  for  construction  of  sewage 
and  water  facilities  which  is  needed  to- 
day. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  con- 
sensus that  with  respect  to  the  housing 
program,  there  should  be  a  downpay- 
ment requirement  s-d  that  the  individual 
will  have  an  equity  and  an  interest  in  the 
house  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  guaranteeing  the  loan 
will  not  be  forced  to  take  a  loss  if  re- 
quired to  rep>ossess  and  resell  the  house. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Rains  I. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman, 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing complex  of  cities  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board are  fully  a^vare  of  the  way  in 
which  housing  and  development  are 
moving  inexorably  over  the  land  This 
decade  is  faced  with  a  dramatic  chal- 
lenge to  uphold  the  ideals  of  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  that  Amenca  has 
established. 

Our  metropolis  on  the  east  coast,  run- 
ning from  Portland.  Maine,  to  Norfolk. 
Va..  IS  not  unique  The  lady  from  Mich- 
igan has  noted  her  concern,  and  the  west 
coast  as  well  has  felt  the  impact  of 
growing  populatior-s.  It  has  been  true 
of  this  Nation  from  the  start  that  Amer- 
ica moves  on.  to  consume  land  as  it 
moves. 

We  need  to  recot  nize  the  impxjrtance 
of  setting  aside  and  protecting  open 
spaces.  In  my  home  city  of  Hartford, 
we  have  a  park  system  that  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Nation  but  as  our  buildings 
grow  and  the  population  increases,  we 
need  to  emphasize  the  necessity  to  set 
aside  op>en  space  land  in  and  around 
urban  areas  for  social,  recreational,  and 
economic  purposes. 

This  housing  legislation  offers  a 
chance  to  start  in  such  an  effort.  It 
would  fKimt  up  congressional  interest  in 
seeing  that  communities  plan  to  hold 
scenic  areas  within  reach  of  the  many 
millions  who  live  in  our  urban  commu- 
nities today.  It  would  encourage  munic- 
ipal and  local  authorities  to  make  even 
more  vigorous  efforts  to  save  some 
breathing  space  for  their  people. 

My  home  community  of  Hartford  has 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  resp>ected 
park  and  recreation  systems  in  the 
country.  With  the  growing  population 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  this  system  has 
been  developed  intensively  to  provide 
athletics  and  recreation  for  all. 

There  is,  however,  persistent  pressure 
on  these  parks  for  further  development 
which  tends  to  erode  the  heavily  wooded 
character  of  those  parks  which  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  that  beauty.  As 
they  stand  today,  however,  providing 
large  park  areas  within  walking  distance 


of  more  than  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  have  been  a  mighty  bulwark 
in  stabilizing  land  values,  in  relieving 
our  city  of  a  sense  of  crowding  that  is 
too  often  noticeable  in  urban  centers, 
and  in  retarding  neighborhood  bhght 
and  decay. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Hartford  sys- 
tem is  perfect,  but  I  believe  it  offers 
much  that  would  be  desirable  for  all 
cities.  And  we  must  encourage  our  city 
planners  and  especially  our  fiscal  plan- 
ners to  seek  ways  to  preserve  open  space 
and  beauty  as  housing  develo.pment 
continues. 

The  real  question  Is  one  of  incentive 
and  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  problem.  That  is  what  the  clause 
in  this  housing  bill  would  accomplish 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  favor  i"  as  a 
means  of  conservation  of  natural  Ijeauty 
in  the  American  land. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  this  House,  viithout 
extended  delay,  will  approve  this  housing 
bill  of  1961,  H.R.  6028,  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for  mod- 
erate and  low  income  families,  to  pro- 
mote orderly  urban  develop>mcnt.  to 
extend  and  amend  existing  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  community 
facilities  and  other  purposes. 

As  one  who  has,  in  patriotic  concern 
and  consistency,  supr>orted  an  adequate 
housing  program  for  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  past  14  years  here,  I 
sincerely  believe  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us  contains  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  most  commonsense  program  in 
my  experience.  Its  embracement  of  a 
4 -year  F>eriod  is  a  sensible  and  practi- 
cal attempt  to  rescue  us  from  the  emer- 
gency housing  legislation  phase.*-  that 
have  confronted  us  in  the  past. 

The  various  sections  and  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  been  clearly  and  specif- 
ically spoiled  out  in  detail  by  proponents 
and  opponents  and  there  is  no  ne<'d  for 
repetition  now.  With  but  one  or  two 
innovations  all  the  basic  provisions  of 
this  measure  have  been  passed,  in  one 
form  or  another,  by  this  House  before. 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  industries 
involved,  civic  officials,  most  housing  au- 
thorities, the  majority  of  economic  ex- 
perts and  the  President  himself. 

The  testimony  and  the  statistics  re- 
vealed here  demonstrate  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  there  is  a  vital  and 
imperative  need  for  more  housing  in  this 
country;  the  evidence  further  shows, 
and  clearly,  that  the  impetus  that  will 
be  provided  to  the  construction  and 
related  industries  will  encouragingly 
accelerate  our  advancing  economic  re- 
covery and  further  reduce  the  unfortu- 
nately great  number  of  American  work- 
ers still  unemployed. 

Despite  the  hesitation  of  some  sincere 
and  conscientious  questions  here  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  record,  of  the 
essential  national  benefit  already  derived 
from  our  previous  programs  of  urban  re- 
newal and  slum  clearance,  college  hous- 
ing, housing  for  the  elderly,  community 
facilities,  farm  housing.  FHA  mortgage 
insuring  authority  extensions,  and  re- 
lated activities.  I  submit  it  is  unhappily 
too  seldom  that  we  have  such  a  realistic 
record  of  actual  performance  and  experi- 


ence upon  which  to  base  our  continuing 
legislative  judgment  in  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earnestly  feel 
that  most,  if  not  all.  of  us  agree  that  our 
basic  ingredient  for  eventual  success  over 
the  sustained  Communist  challenge  is 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  a 
high  morale  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  personally  cannot  think  of  any 
one  factor  more  pertinently  important 
to  such  promotion  and  maintenance 
than  the  encoura.gement  of  homeowner- 
ship  and  wholesome  living  accommoda- 
tions for  American  families.  Let  us  not 
be  in  the  position  of  today  denying  essen- 
tial needs  to  the  American  taxpayers  and 
tomorrow  asking  these  same  people  to 
contribute  untold  millions  to  the  re- 
habilitation and  welfare  of  strangers  in 
foreign  lands.  Let  us  approve  this  meas- 
ure in  the  national  interest  and  get  on  to 
our  further  imp>ortant  work. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  some  straightforward 
attention  in  this  new  housing  bill  to  the 
problems  of  small  businesses  forced  to 
relocate  because  of  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. In  the  housing  bill  debate  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  raised  the  question  about 
more  equitable  relocation  payments,  and 
attempted  to  put  through  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  permitted  the 
payment  of  good  will  where  justified. 

■While  I  could  not  get  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  or  the  House, 
to  go  along  with  me  on  that  amendment, 
at  least  I  did  receive  a  pledge  that  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  would  go  into 
this  whole  matter  of  small  business  hard- 
.ship  resulting  from  urban  renewal  dis- 
locations, and  I  am  now  glad  to  see  some 
concrete  results  in  this  bill.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  all  that  I  would  want,  but  it  is 
a  good  forward  step. 

I  can  understand  the  diflBculties  of 
establishing  goodwill  determinations; 
nevertheless.  I  hoE>e  to  see  that  problem 
worked  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
When  a  man  has  invested  a  lifetime  in 
a  small  business  in  a  particular  neigh- 
borhood, and  suddenly  is  forced  to  close 
up  his  business  and  move  to  another  lo- 
cation, he  is  paying  a  tremendously  high 
price — out  of  proportion — for  the  com- 
munity improvement  program.  For  he 
is  losing  his  established  business  in  an 
established  neighborhood,  and  is  start- 
ing out  all  over  again  in  strange  sur- 
roundings, with  his  old  customers  per- 
haps dispersed  to  the  four  winds. 

We  have  had  a  problem  of  that  kind 
in  the  huge  Eastwick  project  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  my  district.  Established 
businesses  built  up  over  the  years — fam- 
ily businesses — are  forced  to  relocate. 
Under  present  law,  they  receive  their 
moving  expenses  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$3,000,  and  that  is  all.  If  they  rent  pres- 
ent quarters,  they  receive  nothing  fur- 
ther. If  they  own  the  building,  they  re- 
ceive the  fair  value  as  determined  under 
the  law,  but  it  is  seldom  comparable  to 
what  they  would  then  have  to  pay  for 
similar  accommodations  in  other  estab- 
lished neighborhoods. 

Consequently,  this  bill  will  be  very 
helpful  in  such  situations.  The  $3,000 
top  limitation  on  moving  expenses  is  re- 
pealed, and  those  businesses  with  heavy 
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machinery  and  equipment  will  be  able 
to  collect  their  actual  certified  moving 
costs. 

In  addition,  and  far  more  important 
to  most  firms  affected,  is  the  provision  in 
this  bill  which  would  make  them  elis;i- 
ble  for  very  low  interest  small  business 
loans  under  the  same  terms  now  avail- 
able CO  a  small  business  affected  by  a 
catastrophe.  For  mai:y  of  our  long- 
established  small  businesses  dislocated 
by  urban  renewal,  it  is  a  catastrophe. 
This  bill  now  recognizes  that  fact. 

Such  loans  may  be  made  for  periods 
not  exceeding  20  years  and  for  interest 
rates  not  exceeding  3  percent  per  year. 
If  a  participation  loan  is  worked  out 
with  private  banks  or  other  lending  in- 
stitutions acting  jointly  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  then  the  in- 
terest ceiling  of  3  percent  applies  only 
to  the  Governments  share  of  the  loan. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  efforts 
in  the  previous  Coi.gress  to  get  help  for 
the  small  businessmen  affected  by  urban 
renewal  have  now  brought  us  a  long 
step  forward  toward  justice  and  equity 
for  the.se  finns  And  I  thank  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  for  holding  to  its 
promise  to  me  to  go  into  this  issue  as 
It  has. 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  supported  the  farm  housing 
program  since  its  inception  in  1949,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  m  support  of  the  farm 
hou.->ing  provisions  of  tlie  Housing  Act  of 
1961 

The  underlying  philosophy  that  sup- 
ports this  legislation  is  that  rural  fam- 
ilies need  and  deserve  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  as  much  as  city  families 
do.  The  various  housing  programs  that 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  living 
conditions  m  cities  are  not  generally 
adapted  to  rural  needs.  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  this  problem  when  he 
said  that  almost  a  fifth  of  the  occupied 
houses  m  the  rural  areas  of  America  are 
so  dilapidated  that  they  must  be  re- 
placed. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
rural  homes  are  far  below  the  level  of 
comfort  and  convenience  considered  ade- 
quate in  our  Nation." 

The  concept  of  the  farm  housing  pro- 
gram IS  simple.  Loans  are  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  farm  homes 
and  other  essential  farm  buildings  to 
families  who  need  better  housing  and 
who  ar^^  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
financing  from  conventional  sources. 
The  ne'^v  bill  also  provides  for  a  grant  to 
be  a^ed  in  research  to  develop  lower  cost 
rural  housir.g  and  for  hjan  insurance  to 
back  loans  made  by  nongovernment 
lenders. 

The  loans  for  farm  service  buildings, 
such  as  poultry  and  dairy  buildings,  help 
to  place  the  borrower  s  farm  on  a  sound 
operational  basis.  Thus,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  agriculture  such  as  meet- 
ing fetrade  A  milk  market  regulations,  and 
to  change  from  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus  to  those 
which  are  m  lively  demand. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all 
rural  residents — not  necessarily  farm- 
ers— who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
financial    assistance    provided    through 


other  housin^:.  proerams.  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  farm  housing  loans.  This 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  families  who  hve 
in  the  country  but  make  their  living  in 
towns  and  have  previously  been  bypa.s.sed 
by  other  types  of  housing  programs 
They,  along  with  the  others  eligible  for 
loans,  will  no  longer  be  required  to  give 
a  mortgage  on  their  farms,  a  provision 
which  has  unnecessarily  slowed  the 
pace  and  increased  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining a  farmhouse  improvement  loan 
in  the  past. 

As  for  the  contribution  that  tiie  farm 
housing  loan  program  can  make  to  the 
development  of  rural  areas,  I  can  think 
of  no  single  measure  that  will  be  more 
useful.  The  construction  and  repair  of 
farmhouses  not  only  raises  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  families  concerned 
but  provides  employment  for  plumbers, 
electricians,  carpenters,  and  masons  as 
well  as  it  stimulates  the  contracting, 
building  supply,  and  household  furnish- 
ing businesses  in  nearby  communities. 

In  Alabama,  as  of  December  31,  1960, 
2.593  loans  totaling  $17,405,328  had  been 
made,  of  which  $3,500,000  were  made  in 
the  district  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress.  One-fifth  of  these 
loans  have  already  been  repaid,  while 
those  still  in  debt  are  meeting  their  in- 
stallments even  fa.ster  than  the  rate  re- 
quires. At  present.  533  loan  applications 
from  my  State  are  pending — almost 
twice  as  many  as  were  pending  just  1 
year  ago. 

The  present  authority  for  making 
fann  housing  loans  expires  on  June  30. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1961  would  extend 
the  program  for  4  years.  This  bill 
would  also  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  lend  funds  which  the 
Congress  had  previously  made  available 
for  this  purpose  but  which  a  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration had  withheld  from  the  farmers 
who  are  so  desperately  in  need  of  this 
service. 

The  farm  housing  program  has 
proven  itself  to  be  sound  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  in  Alabama 
The  need  for  these  loans  is  clear,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  the  continuation 
and  improvement  of  this  service  to 
farmers  as  provided  in  H  R.  6028.  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  live  in 
an  area  of  this  great  country  that  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  remainder  of  my 
colleagues.  1  come  from  a  land  that  fur- 
nishes the  raw  material  for  homes.  Our 
economy,  our  prosperity,  and  our  future 
is  inseparably  linked  with  housing,  with 
the  orderly  construction  of  homes  and 
with  the  production  of  other  finished 
products  of  the  wood  processing  indus- 
try. 

My  State  of  Oregon  has  the  largest 
stands  of  virgin  timber  left  in  this 
country.  T^vo-thirds  of  that  timber 
is  in  the  Federal  reservoir  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  My  congressional  district 
alone  manufactures  75  percent  of  the 
plywood  pro<iuced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  8  communities  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Oregon,  ranging  in  population 
from  5,000  to  50.000,  there  has  been  in 
the  past  12  to  18  months  10  to  20  percent 
of  unemployment  in  our  labor  force.     I 


have  seen  hunger,  poverty,  and  distress. 
We  have  lived  in  a  truly  depressed  area. 

The  interests  of  my  district  require 
that  I  vote  for  a  housing  bill.  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  would  not 
compromise  my  sanity,  my  business 
judgment,  and  jeopardize  the  financial 
solvency  of  my  country.  My  desire  to 
vote  for  a  legitimate  bill  prompts  the 
writing  of  these  thoughts.  I  can  see 
little  difference  between  reaching  down 
in  one's  trouser  pocket  and  paying  for 
something  or  going  to  the  bank  and  bor- 
rowing it  on  your  reputation.  In  either 
event  you  arc  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
what  you  want  to  spend.  I  can  see  very 
little  incentive  for  a  man  to  own  his 
home  when  it  is  going  to  cost  him  two 
and  one-half  times  what  he  thinks  it  will 
and  at  the  end  of  10  years  have  an  equity 
of  less  than  $400  in  that  home.  In  my 
opinion,  there  will  be  few  castles  created. 
Rather  we  will  be  moving  the  slums  into 
modern  suburbia  for  their  future  demo- 
lition. It  is  indeed  alarming  to  know 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  in  subsidizing  pub- 
lic housing  rental  units  $120  a  year  for 
40  years.  When  one  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  additional  feature  of  $2  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  it  is  easy  to  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  which  is  fantastic  and 
which  we  would  load  on  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  They  un- 
doubtedly will  have  problems  of  their 
own  and  it  is  totally  unfair,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  us  to  create  and  leave  this  legacy 
to  them. 

Another  fantastic  creation  is  this  pur- 
chase of  the  great  outdoors  in  our  urban 
areas  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  in  the  real  estate  market.  Far 
better  would  be  the  solution  if  the  crea- 
tion of  parks  and  public  lands  were  made 
a  part  of  the  program  from  the  local 
level  and  made  mandatory  to  real  estate 
speculators  in  subdivision  projects. 
Finally,  in  the  face  of  the  tense  inter- 
national situation  of  today  we  have  no 
busine.ss  in  legislating  for  future 
Congresses. 

That  is  not  all.  We  are  about  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  $13  billion  We  are  soon 
to  have  before  us  three  educational  bills 
involving  additional  billions  We  will 
hp  ^e  the  omnibus  farm  proposal,  the  cost 
c  which  can  only  be  speculative. 
Finally,  we  are  KOing  to  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate moneys  for  mutual  .security 
and  economic  aid  to  more  than  70  na- 
tions. That.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  is  the  reason  that 
I  am  frightened,  frightened  about  the 
future  of  my  country. 

I  have  voted  for  a  housing  bill  of  I 
years  duration  which  would  do  the  same 
thing  H.R.  6028  would  do.  At  thus  time 
we  should  reevaluate  the  problem  which 
confronts  us.  I  have  voted  for  the  many 
amendments  which  would  take  some  of 
the  financial  stmg  out  of  the  monstrous 
bill  that  undoubtedly  will  pass  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House  today.  I  have  voted 
for  a  recommittal  of  H.R.  6028  to  the 
committee  for  a  restudy  in  the  hopes 
that  they  might  come  up  with  a  more 
conservative  plan  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  body.  If  all  of  these 
things  that  I  have  voted  for  fail  in  their 
designed  purr>ose  then  I  shall  finally  vote 
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for  the  passage  of  this  bill  because  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  my  district  and  my 
State  must  have  relief  from  the  present 
doldrums  which  exist  in  our  lumber 
industry  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
have  to  do  this.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Congress,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  will 
see  fit  to  provide  tax  moneys  to  pay  for 
the  extravaganza  we  are  creatine  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  i;  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sp>eaker  havir.g  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BocGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  6028'  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate-  and  low-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  350, 
he  reported  the  b;ll  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  i.s  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  Mr.  speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  re:ommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumes 
the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr,  Mcdonough.  I  am.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recorrjnit. 

The  Clerk  read  at  follows: 

Mr  McDoNouGH  moves  to  recotxunit  the 
bill  H  R  6028  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  Ir.structlons  to  repK>rt  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment;  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enactln^f  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
"That  thu  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  Housing 
Act  of  19«1'. 

"FHA    INStHLANCE    PBOCRAMS 

■"Src  a  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amer  ded  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  IQ*!!"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •1962'. 

"(b)  Section  203 1  a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  the  colon  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

"(c)    Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'all  mortgages  which 
may  be  insured'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'al.  mortgages  and  leans  which  may  be  in- 
sured"; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'shall  not  exceed' 
and  the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  'after 
October  1.  1962.  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
( 1 )  the  outstanding  principal  balances  as  of 
that  date  of  all  insured  mortgages  and  loans 


(as  estimated  by  the  Commlsslcmer  t-ased  on 
scheduled  amortization  payments  without 
taking  into  consideration  prepaymen-;*  or  de- 
linquencies), and  (2)  the  principal  amount 
of  all  outstanding  commitments  to  Insure  on 
that  date;'; 

"(b)  by  Inserting  after  October  1,  1962' 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence In  the   third  paragraph;   and 

"(4)  by  striking  out  'hereafter'  In  the 
second  centence  of  the  third  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'after  that  date'. 

"(d)  Section  803(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1961'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof   1962'. 

"DlaECT    LOANS    FOE    THE    ELDERLY 

"Sec.  3.  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  1.S  amended  by  striking  out 
•«50,000.000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$1(X)  .000,000'; 

"URBAN   RENEWAL  CAPITAL  GRANT 
AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  4.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fcllowlnp;  'The  Administrator  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
grants  under  this  tltie  aggregating  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000  In  addition  to  amounts 
authorized  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  contracts,  after  appro- 
priations therefor,  for  grants  under  this  title, 
the  sum  of  •500.000,000;  and  amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

"college    housing    loan    AUTHORIZATION 

"Sjbc  5.  Section  401(d)  of  the  Houfclng  Act 
of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
colon  and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  '.  which  amount 
shall  be  Increased  on  and  after  July  1,  1961. 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $300,(KX).000 
In  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  spveclfled  from 
time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts;  Provided, 
That  the  amount  outstanding  for  other  edu- 
cational facilities,  as  defined  herein,  shall 
not  exceed  $175,000,000.  which  limit  shall  be 
Increased  on  and  after  July  1.  1961,  by  such 
amounts,  not  exceeding  $30,000,(X>0  In  the 
aggregate,  as  may  be  specified  from  lime  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  amount  outstanding  for  hos- 
pitals, referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  section 
404(b)  of  this  title,  shall  not  exceed  »100,- 
000.000.  which  limit  shall  l>e  Increased  on 
and  after  July  1.  1961,  by  such  amounts,  not 
exceeding  $30,000,000  In  the  aggregate,  as 
may  be  sp)eclfled  from  time  to  time  in  ap- 
propriations Acts' 

"authorization  for  public  facilitt  loans 
"Sec.  6.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  '$150,000,000."  the  following; 
"which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by  such 
amounts,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  In  the 
aggregate,  as  may  l>e  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,". 

"FARM  housing  loans 

"Sec  7  Sections  511.  512,  and  513  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  '1961'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1962'. 

"VOLUI*TART    HOME    MORTGAGE    CREDIT    PIIOGRAM 

"Sec.  8.  Section  610(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1961' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1962.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  197,  nays  215,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  23.  as  follows; 


[Roll  No.  95] 

YEAS— 197 

Abbltt 

Fisher 

Murray 

Abernethy 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Fountain 

Norblad 

Alexander 

Frellnghuysen 

Nygaard 

Alford 

Garland 

OKonskl 

Alger 

Gary 

Ofuners 

Andersen, 

Gathlngs 

Ostertag 

Minn. 

Gavin 

Passman 

Anderson,  111. 

Glenn 

Pelly 

Arends 

Goodell 

PlUlon 

Ash brook 

Goodllng 

Plmie 

Ashmore 

Griffin 

Poir 

Auchlncloss 

Gross 

Qule 

Avery 

Haley 

Ray 

Ay  res 

Hall 

Beece 

Baldwin 

Halleck 

Retfel 

Barry 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Bass.  N.H. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rlehlman 

Bates 

Harsha 

Riley 

Battln 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Becker 

Harvey,  Mich 

Roblson 

Beermann 

Herlong 

Roudebush 

Belcher 

Hlestand 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Berry 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Savior 

Belts 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Schadeberg 

Bolton 

Horan 

Schenck 

Bow 

Hull 

Scherer 

Bray 

Jarman 

Schneebeli 

Bromwell 

Jensen 

Schwelker 

Brooks,  La. 

Johansen 

Schwengel 

Broomfleld 

Jonas 

Scott 

Brown 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scran  ton 

BroyhUl 

Judd 

Seely-Brown 

Bruce 

Keith 

Short 

Burleson 

Kilbum 

Shnver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kilgore 

Slbal 

CahUl 

Kmg,  N  Y. 

Slier 

Chamberlain 

Kltchln 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chenoweth 

Knox 

Smith,  Va. 

Chiperfield 

Kunkel 

Springer 

Church 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Clancy 

Ijangen 

Taber 

Collier 

Latta 

Teague.  Calif. 

Colmer 

I^ennon 

Thompson,  La 

Oonte 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wis 

Corbett 

McCulloch 

ToUefson 

Cramer 

McDonough 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Mclntire 

Tupper 

Curtm 

McSween 

Utt 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Van  2Sandt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

MacGregor 

Wallhauser 

Dague 

Mahon 

Weaver 

Davis. 

Mailliard 

Wels 

James  C. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Derounlan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whalley 

Derwinskl 

Mathlas 

Wharton 

Devlne 

May 

Whitener 

Dole 

Meader 

Whitten 

Doralnlck 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Wldnall 

Dom 

Mlllikin 

WUllams 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

WlUlb 

Durno 

Moore 

Wilson,  Calif. 

I>w-yer 

Moorehead, 

Wll.son,  Ind. 

Ellsworth 

Ohio 

W  instead 

Penton 

Morse 

Younger 

Flndley 

Mo.sher 
NAYS— 215 

Addabbo 

Carey 

Farbsteln 

Addonlzlo 

Casey 

Pascell 

Albert 

Chelf 

Feighan 

Andrews 

Clark 

Flnnegan 

Anfuso 

Cohelan 

Flno 

Ashley 

Cook 

Flood 

Asplnall 

C3ooley 

Pogarty 

Bailey 

Corman 

Prazler 

Baker 

Dad dart o 

Prledel 

Baring 

Daniels 

Fulton 

Barrett 

Davis,  John  W. 

Gallagher 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Beckworth 

Dawson 

Olaimo 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Delaney 

Gilbert 

Blatnik 

Dent 

Granahan 

BUtch 

Denton 

Gray 

Boggs 

Dlggs 

Green.  Pa. 

Boland 

DlngeU 

Grtfflths 

Boning 

Donohue 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Bonner 

Dooley 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Boykln 

Downing 

Hal  pern 

Brademas 

Doyle 

Hansen 

Breeding 

Dulskl 

Harding 

Brewster 

Edmondson 

Hardy 

Brocks,  Tex. 

Elliott 

Harris 

Burke,  Ky. 

Everett 

Hays 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evlns 

Healey 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Hechler 

11142 
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Herr.phiM 

MagnTj.son 

Roger;,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Marshall 

Boone y 

HuUfleld 

Matthews 

Roste:.k.-'W,lcl 

Holland 

MUler,  C'.em 

Rju-.'. 

Holtzman 

Mul.^i 

litiiiit-rford 

Huddles  ton 

N!    e.i-r 

Ryan 

Ichord.  MO. 

M    r,,£il?an 

St,  Germain 

Ikard.  Tex. 

N'    ■.'.  VI 

Santangelo 

Inouye 

\!  "-r:,-.id.  Pa. 

Saund 

Jennings 

M    r^-xu 

Selden 

Jo«l80n 

.\!._:rr;s 

Sheller 

Johnson.  Calif 

Morrison 

Shipley 

Johnson,  Md. 

Moss 

Slkes 

Johnson.  Wus. 

Moulder 

Slsk 

Jones.  Ala. 

Multer 

Slack 

Karsten 

Murphy 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kar:h 

Natcher 

Smith.  Miss. 

Kastenmeier 

Nix 

Spence 

Kearns 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Staggers 

Kee 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Kelly 

OHara,  111, 

Stephens 

Keogh 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Stratton 

Kilday 

Olsen 

Stubblefleld 

King.  Calif. 

O'Neill 

Sullivan 

King.  Utah 

Patman 

Taylor 

Kirwan 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Kluczynski 

Peterson 

Thompson,  N,J. 

Kornegay 

Pfost 

Thompson.  Tex 

Kowalskl 

Phllbln 

Thornberry 

Landrum 

Pike 

Toll 

Lane 

PUcher 

Trimble 

Lanteford 

Poage 

Udall 

Leslnskl 

Powell 

UUmaa 

Ubonatl 

Price 

Vanlk 

Lindsay 

Puclnskl 

■Vinson 

Loser 

Rabaut 

Walter 

McCorrr.ack 

Rains 

Watts 

McDowell 

Randall 

Wlckersham 

McPall 

Reuss 

Wright 

McMillan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Yates 

Macdonald 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Young 

Machrowlcz 

Rodlno 

Zablockl 

Mack 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Zelenko 

Madden 

Rogers,  Fla. 

ANSWERED    'PRESENT'— 2 

Cannon 

Gubser 

NOT   VOTTNG- 

-23 

Bcknett.  Mich 
B^eUey 

,    Hebert 

Roberta 

Hosmer 

Roosevelt 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Sheppard 

Cellar 

Mason 

Teague.  Tex. 

Coad 

Merrow 

Van  Pelt 

Flynt 

Michel 

Forrester 

Miller, 

Grant 

George  P. 

Green,  Ores 

Norrell 

The  SPE.^KER  The  question  Ls  on 
pas-a^'P  of  the  bill. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
dt  mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  235,  nays  178,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  22,  as  follows; 

(Roll   No.   96) 
YEAS — 235 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Cannon  :  >r,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 
Mr    C.'jbser  r   r,  'With  Mr.  George  P,  Miller 
agi-iir-s- 


Pel: 


wr.  h     Mr,     Sheppard 


Mr.     Van 

^Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr,  Roosevelt  against, 

Mrs.  Norrell  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr    Michel   for,   with   Mr.   Hebert   against. 

Mr  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Robert* 
against. 

Mr.  Mason   for.  with  Mr.  Coad   against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Merrow, 
Mr    Flynt  wi^h  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  C-'\NNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr.  Bi'ckleyI,  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present  " 

Mr  PASSM.-\N  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  ' 

Mr.  GUBSEP^,  Mr,  Speak-r  I  nave  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  [Mr,  George  P,  Miller'.  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay." 
I  voted  "yea."  I  -.vithdraw  my  vote  and 
vote   "present," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


I 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla 

Blatnlk 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Che  if 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbet t 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Finnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gnllagher 

Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Gray 


.\bbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
-Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashmore 


Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoLlfleld 

Holland 

Uoltzman 

Huddleston 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex . 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

K&stenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Libonatl 

Lind:say 

Lo.se  r 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

^UrfrhaU 

Matthews 

Miller.  Clem 

Mills 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mvjiter 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 

NAYS — 178 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 


Norblad 

O'Brien.  111. 

O'Brien.  NY. 

O'Hara,  111 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonsU 

Olaen 

ONelU 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reusa 
Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Rooney 

Rosienkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Say  lor 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

sues 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulllTan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La, 

Thompson.  N,J 

Thompson.  Tex, 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall, 
Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vln.son 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Whiten«r 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Ziiblockl 

Zelenko 


Berry 

Belts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  La. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 


Bruce 

Burleaon 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Ca.5ey 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Chxirch 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Oonte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Cur  tin 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davu, 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Oerwiniikl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Dorn 
IJowdy 
Fenton 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Ford 

Frelinghuysen 
Garland 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Glenn 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Orlflln 
Orosa 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Harrison,  Va, 
Harrlaon.  Wyo 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Herlong 
Hlestand 


Cannon 


Hoeven 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horan 

Hull 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kilbum 

Kllgore 

King.  NY. 

Klt<hln 

Knox 

KunUe 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McCulioc-h 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMlUan 

McSween 

McVey 

MaoOregor 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Martin,  Mass, 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matblas 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  NY. 

MlUlkln 

MlnabaU 

Morse 

Monher 

Murray 

Nel«en 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pa  Mm  an 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

PRESENT— 2 

Oubecr 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 


Poff 

Quia 

Ray 

Reece 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riley 

Rivera,  8  C, 

Roblson 

Rogera,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebuah 

Roiiaaelot 

St,  George 

Scbadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Scnwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

S41er 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomaon,  WU. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Weaver 

Wets 

We«tland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WlUlams 

Wllaon.  Calif. 

WUaon.  Ind. 

Wlnntead 

Younger 


Bennett.  Mich.  Green.  Oreg. 


Buckley 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Coad 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Grant 


Hubert 
Hosmer 
Laird 
Mason 

Merrrrw 
Mlclkel 


Miller. 

George  P. 
NorreU 
Roberts 
Roosevelt 
Sheppard 
Van  Pell 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Buckley  for.  with  Mr    Cannon  against. 

Mr  George  P  Miller  for.  with  Mr,  Gubser 
against 

Mr,  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr,  Van  Pelt 
against. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr  Laird 
against 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer 
against. 

Mr    Celler  for,  with  Mrs.  Norrell  against. 

Mr,  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr   Mason  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Coad  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Buckley],  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay"  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  George  P.  Miller  1.  Had 
he  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay" 
and  vote  "present." 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  i-ulc,  I  call  up  S  1922  and  move 
to  strike  out  all  afUr  the  enacting 
clau.se  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  irisert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H  R    6028  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S  19'22  and  Insert  in  lle\i  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R    6028  as  passed  by  the  House, 

The  amendment  wa.'  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  6028'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsidi?r  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  iiisist  on  its  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Spence,  Patman.  Rains, 
Multer,  Kilburn.  McDonouch,  and 
Widwall. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  I^kcord  on  the  bill 
just  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  obirction 


WE  MUST  MOVE  TO  PROTECT  CON- 
SUMERS    AGAINST     SKYROCKET- 
ING NATXTRAL  GAS  RATES 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechleu  1 ,  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  we 
must  take  action  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  against  skyrocket- 
ing natural  gas  rates. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  pro- 
duce more  natural  gas  than  we  consume. 
However,  because  of  the  need  of  trans- 
porting gas  over  long  distances — par- 
ticularly from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeastern  seaboard — and  the  "zone 
formula"  used  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  fixing  rates.  West  Vir- 
ginians have  been  among  the  many  vic- 
tims of  the  inflationary  temporary- 
Increase  spiral.  This  has  been  true  even 
though,  from  a  strict  standpoint  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  we  ought  to  be  in 
pretty  good  shape  under  the  current 
practices  and  procedures  and  workings 
of  the  economic  system. 

Under  the  present  law,  rate  increases 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  up  to  5  months.  I 
submit  that  this  is  too  short  a  period. 


and  it  is  highly  unrealistic  under  pres- 
ent-day circum^stances.  It  works  a  hard- 
ship on  all  those  involved  in  gas  pro- 
duction and  consumption  except  the 
transmission  companies. 

This  5-month  provision  of  the  law  is 
simply  an  Invitation  to  the  pipeline 
operators  to  seek  exorbitant  rate  in- 
creases, and  before  the  cases  are  decided 
or  are  dragged  out  through  the  courts, 
to  ask  for  more  and  more  increases  and 
to  collect  the  extra  money  from  the  con- 
sumers while  these  cases  are  pending. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  case  backlog 
which  has  piled  up  on  the  FPC's  docket 
in  the  past  few  years,  it  will  take  many 
more  years  before  a  majority  of  these 
pending  cases  will  be  finally  resolved. 
And  while  these  cases  are  pending,  con- 
sumers and  distributors  are  paying 
through  the  nose. 

Unless  some  sharp  changes  are  made 
in  the  current  situation,  the  big  natural 
gas  producers  and  transmitters  are  going 
to  prow  fatter  and  fatter  at  the  expeiLses 
of  the  consumer  and  distributor. 

When  it  takes  months  and  years  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  get 
down  to  action  on  these  rate  increase 
applications,  often  followed  by  lengthy 
court  tests,  the  pipeline  operators  are 
during  this  delay  period  collecting  at  i-he 
requested  higher  rate  from  the  con- 
sumer. Suppose  the  FPC  or  the  courts 
disallow  the  increase:  then  the  over- 
charged amounts  collected  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  consumer  plus  7  percent 
interest.  This  may  sound  fair,  but  7  per- 
cent is  a  very  mild  rate  of  interest  for 
the  pipeline  companies  to  pay  when  you 
consider  that  the  normal  return  on 
equity  capital  is  10  or  11  percent.  So 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  if  a  rate  in- 
crease petition  is  disallowed,  the  pipeline 
operator  is  making  a  clear  profit  of  3  or  4 
percent  on  the  transaction.  Thus  he  is 
making  a  neat  return  through  the  use  of 
cumbersome  delaying  tactics  of  the  rate 
Increase  procedure. 

If  his  petition  is  disallowed,  he  ma  ties 
3  or  4  percent  in  the  clear.  But  think 
how  much  more  gravy  he  can  wipe  up 
in  equity  capital  if  the  rate  increas<'  is 
approved.  All  the  time,  mind  you,  he 
can  forcibly  borrow  these  funds  from 
the  consumer  and  invest  them  as  he 
plea.ses  in  plant  expansion  or  anything 
you  please.  The  hapless  consumer  pro- 
vides a  constant  source  of  capital  like 
a  captive  bank. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  gas  pipe- 
line companies  of  America  have  enjoyed 
a  "dream"  situation.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  high  time  this  "pipedream"  is  shat- 
tered. 

It  is  high  time  we  give  more  con.sid- 
eration  to  the  consumer,  who  has  for 
too  long  been  the  forgotten  man  in  the 
long-drawn-out  battles  over  natural  gas 
rate  increases.  In  effect,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  Nation  through  decisions,  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  have 
been  subsidizing  holders  of  common 
stock  in  the  natural  gas  transmission 
companies. 

Now  what  is  the  solution?  Of  course 
we  will  have  to  take  steps  adminis- 
tratively to  cut  down  the  huge  backlog 
of  cases  and  to  develop  a  formula  to 
arrive  at  quicker  devisions  on  rate  ap- 
pUcations    before    the    Federal    Power 


Commission.  I  am  not  one  who  feels 
this  is  simply  a  matter  of  spending 
more  money  to  add  more  staff,  I  think 
it  is  impKDrtant  to  sweep  out  all  the  minor 
cases  which  now  clutter  the  desks  of  the 
FPC.  In  other  words,  we  should  free 
small  producers  from  regulations. 

But  I  believe  it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish in  the  statute  itself  the  time -honored 
principle  that  once  a  decision  has  been 
made,  it  ought  to  stand  until  a  possible 
change  in  conditions  may  demonstrate 
that  the  decision  is  unfair  or  should  be 
revised.  Stated  another  way.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  pipeline  companies  should 
not  be  allowed  to  collect  any  money  from 
consumers,  until  the  FPC  has  ruled  that 
the  proposed  rate  is  sound  and  justifiable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
a  crisis  in  skyrocketing  natural  gas  rates, 
and  pjTamiding  and  delayed  rate  in- 
crease cases,  which  demand  sharp  and 
decisive  action. 


NATIONAL   SAFE   BOATING   WEEK 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr.   Chamberlain  1    is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  nationwide  observance  of 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  will  take 
place  during  the  week  of  July  4.  Last 
year  I  presented  a  comprehensive  report 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House — a  review 
of  the  responsibilities  and  eflorts  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  promotion 
of  boating  safety.  This  report  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  23.  1960.  This  year  I  will  review 
the  activities  and  further  developments 
that  have  taken  place  since  that  time. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-911,  which 
I  sponsored  during  the  85th  Congress. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
March  4  of  this  year,  signed  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : 

W^hereas  increaising  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens are  participating  In  boating  for  health 
and  relaxation;  and 

Whereas  this  Increase  In  recreational  boat- 
ing has  greatly  increased  the  use  of  our 
waterways  and  has  intensified  the  need  for 
close  adherence  to  accepted  safe  boating 
practices  to  prevent  needless  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property;  and 

Whereas  continued  cooperation  among 
persons  and  organizations  Interested  In 
boating  Is  necessary  to  maintain  otir  steady 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  courte- 
ous and  safe  boating  throughout  the  year; 
and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  safe  boating  practices,  the  Congress,  by 
a  joint  resolution  approved  June  4,  1958 
(72  Stat.  179),  has  requested  the  President 
to  proclaim  annually  the  week  that  Includes 
July  4  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F,  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
2,  1961,  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week;  and 
I  urge  all  persons  and  organizations  Inter- 
ested In  recreational  boating,  and  the  boat- 
ing industry.  Government  agencies,  and 
other  groups",  to  observe  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing 'Week. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  join  In  this  observunce  In 
an  effort  to  make  this  year  the  safest  in  the 
history  of  recreational  boating. 
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In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  4th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States   of   America  the    185th. 

John   F.    Kennedy. 

i  federal  boating  act  of  1958 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  46 
United  States  Code  527,  provides  for  a 
standardized  system  for  the  numbering 
and  identification  of  undocumented  ves- 
sels— including  pleasure  boats  of  10 
horsepower  and  above — and  for  partici- 
pation in  this  program  by  the  several 
States.  Since  the  effective  date  of  this 
legislation.  Apnl  1.  1960  39  States  have 
enacted  into  law  numbering  systems 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mandant. US  Coast  Guard,  as  meeting 
the  standards  set  forth  in  this  act. 

As  I  reported  to  you  last  year,  the 
numbering  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  were  not  made  applicable 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  and  I 
recommended  that  these  areas  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  act  by  early  con- 
gre.ssional  action  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
advise  that  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  has  been  introduced  and  as 
of  this  date  has  been  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  early  action  is  indicated  in  the 
House. 

Another  most  important  facet  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  is  the  specific  di- 
rective to  the  Coast  Guard  that  it  shall 
compile,  analyze  and  publish  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  accident  reports 
which  that  law  made  mandatory.  The 
reporting  of  boating  accidents  became 
compulsory  on  March  10.  1959.  Since 
that  time  the  Coast  Guard  has  published 
three  statistical  reports  The  first  re- 
port   covered    the    period    of    March    10. 

1959.  to  December  .31.  1959  The  second 
report    covered    the    period    January    1. 

1960.  to  June  30.  1960.  To  be  of  real 
value  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  boating  public,  the  Coast  Guard 
realized  that  such  a  report  would  be  more 
meaningful  ba.sed  on  a  calendar  year 
rather  than  a  fi.scal  year  basis.  To  that 
end.  on  May  1  of  this  year  the  third  re- 
port was  published,  which  includes  all 
the  data  gathered  during  the  calendar 
year  1960.  I  understand  every  Member 
of  Congre.ss  has  received  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  .several  pertinent  portions 
thereof. 

In  1960.  the  Coast  Guard  and  those 
States  With  approved  numbering  systems 
had  numbered  2.450.484  boats,  of  which 
my  own  State  of  Michu-'an  numbered 
343.968.  Of  these  nearly  2'- 2  million 
boats,  3.785  were  involved  in  reportable 
accidents  resulting  in  819  fatalities.  929 
per.sonal  injuries  incapacitating  the 
victim  for  more  than  72  hours,  and  $3  - 
192.000  in  property  damage.  It  is  sad 
to  note  that  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  lives  were  lost  due  to  capsizing,  a  total 
of  332. 

As  would  be  expected,  boating  acci- 
dents occur  m  direct  proportion  to  the 
activity  That  is,  the  summer  months 
account  for  the  greatest  number  of  boat- 
ing accidents.     In   1960   the   months   of 


June.  July,  and  August,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Labor  Day  weekend  in  September, 
accounted  for  41  percent  of  the  reported 
accidents.  Similarly,  the  time  of  day 
during  which  most  accidents  occurred 
was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

COAST     GUARD      EDUCATION      PROGRAM 

What  is  being  done  to  halt  this  na- 
tional tragedy?  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  Adm.  A.  C.  Richmond, 
recently  stated: 

Safety  afloat  is  a  combination  of  educa- 
tion, commonsense.  and  courtesy.  The 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
endeavor  to  assist  boat  owners  and  operators 
by  recommending  safe  boating  practices  and 
sponsoring  educational  materials  and 
classes.  The  remaining  safety  elements  of 
commonsense  and  courtesy  must  be  sup- 
plied by  you — the  boating  public.  Only  with 
yovir  help  can  we  make  our  partnership  In 
boating  safety  a  success.  Help  us  to  halt 
the  growing  record  of  needless  death  and 
Injury. 

The  educational  program  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  field  of  boating  safety  con- 
tinues to  receive  major  emphasis  at  all 
levels  of  command.  During  the  year 
1960  the  Coast  Guard  developed  and  pro- 
duced two  educational  films  for  use  by 
boating  groups.  The  first.  "Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary."  presents  the  story  of  the 
auxiliary,  its  mission,  origin,  history, 
organization,  functions,  and  accomplish- 
ments, with  emphasis  on  current  and 
projected  activities  in  the  field  of  pro- 
motion of  boating  safety.  The  second. 
■  Search  and  Rescue — Pleasure  Craft." 
reveals  the  existence  and  explains  the 
operation  of  the  search  and  rescue  net- 
work as  it  applies  to  surface  craft, 
especially  pleasure  boats.  It  details 
specifically  the  proper  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  vessels  in  distress  in  ob- 
taining search  and  rescue  assistance. 
In  1961.  the  Coast  Guard  expects  to  re- 
lease two  additional  films  on  safe  boat- 
ing. One,  "Boating  Safety — A."  provides 
information  regarding  proper  utilization 
of  safety  equipment  aboard  pleasure 
craft  such  as  various  types  of  life  pre- 
servers, fire  extinguishers,  communica- 
tions, flame  arresters  and  ventilators, 
electrical  circuits,  and  batteries.  It 
dem.onstrates  the  "how"  as  well  as  the 
"what"  of  safety  equipment.  The  other. 
Boating  Safety — B."  covers  additional 
safety  subjects.  These  two  films  will 
provide  sound  training  for  the  novice 
boat  operator  and  his  passengers  to  meet 
emergencies  when  they  occur. 

These  films,  together  with  several 
others  covering  boating  safety,  are  avail- 
able for  public  showing  upon  application 
to  the  Commandant  or  any  of  the  Coast 
Guard   district   commanders. 

A  guide  manual  for  the  beginning 
boatman  entitled  "Recreational  Boating 
Guide  '  was  published  last  year  and 
went  on  sale  at  40  cents  a  copy  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
initial  printing  of  this  publication  was 
57.500  copies.  These  copies  were  all 
sold  by  the  end  of  the  year  1960  and  a 
new  issue  has  just  recently  become  avail- 
able. 25.500  copies  of  the  new  issue  have 
already  been  sold,  and  of  the  30.000  on 
hand  the  Government  Printing  Office  ex- 
pects they  will  be  sold  in  3  months.  All 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  furnished 


copies  of  this  guide  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  contents  of  the  guide  include: 
Numbering  your  boat;  minimum  equip- 
ment requirements;  other  recommended 
equipment:  responsibilities  when  oper- 
ating; aids  to  navigation:  hints  on  saiety 
afloat;  under  sail;  paddle  and  oars; 
emergency  procedures;  and  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  As  appendixes  to  the  guide 
are  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958:  act 
of  April  25.  1940.  Motorboat  Act;  Coast 
Guard  district  offices.  Re.scue  Coordina- 
tion Center  telephone  numbers,  and  ma- 
rine inspection  offices;  maps  of  the 
United  States  showing  Coast  Guard  dis- 
trict boundaries:  and  Government  publi- 
cations of  interest  to  the  boatman. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Coast 
Guard  published  pamphlets  and  book- 
lets setting  forth  various  requirements 
and  information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
boating  public.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  the  Coast  Guard  publi5hed  and  dis- 
tributed the  following: 

Number  of 
Title:  copies 

Pleasure    Craft 1.500.000 

Rules  and  Regulation*  for  Un- 
inspected  Vessels 26.000 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Numbering  of  Undocumented 
Vessels  and  the  Reporting  of 

Boating   Accidents 100.000 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Small 

Passenger  Vessels 20.000 

Rules  of  the  Road  (Interna- 
tional. Inland) 150.000 

Rules     of     the     Road      (Great 

Lakes) 25.000 

Rules    of    the    Road    (Western 

Rivers) 10.000 

Pleasure  Boat  Safety,  1961 200.000 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Coast  Guaid  It  is  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Council."  This 
magazine  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Safety 
in  the  interest  of  safety  at  sea.  Articles 
on  safety  for  both  the  commercial  op- 
erator and  recreational  boatman  are  to 
be  found  in  each  issue.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  very  proud  of  this  magazine,  and  de- 
servedly so.  as  the  National  Safety 
Council,  for  the  past  4  years,  has  pre- 
sented an  award  of  merit  in  recognition 
of  exceptional  service  in  the  promotion 
of  safety. 

Of  especial  interest  at  this  time  Is  the 
April  1961  issue  which  is  confined  solely 
to  recreational  boating.  The  response 
to  this  issue  by  industry  and  the  public 
resulted  in  the  Coast  Guard's  decision 
to  reprint  it  as  "Pleasure  Boat  Safety  " 
The  Commandant  has  advised  that 
copies  are  available  ujxjn  request.  There 
are  three  articles  of  particular  interest 
to  everyone  interested  in  boating  safe- 
ty— "Boating  Safety — Everyone's  Busi- 
ness." 'The  Small  Boat  v.  the  Large 
Vessel,"  and  'This  Can  Happen  to  You." 

COAST    GUARD   AUXILIAST 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Congress  in  1939  to  pro- 
mote small  boat  safety  and  education, 
continued  its  growth  in  membership  and 
public  services. 

The  20,000  members  of  the  auxiliary 
contributed  to  the  small  boating  safety 
program  by  conducting  educational  pro- 
grams, performing  courtesy  motorboat 
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^^^  ^'^^  several  weeks  and  will  then  be  mg    the  Governors  and  the  hnatinp  Vnw 

'^rfrboaL'^'^j^tii?:.^^-^'- '- 121 000  Mr ''  ^  ^""'^^^  ^^-  ^-^- '''-'  ~s^^^:^  's^^^:t.7.  ':i 

^  sSet  ^.rS:!-.-.''^-  ^^  e27'  331  o^Z  fn^T^  ^^\^ro..,oa  the  coast  IS!?  tJi^e  T^^te^  ^bf ma^df e^^c^i^?^^! 

Number  of  courtesy  motorb^;r«:        '  S,"  nr  JPh^?    f  ^^'^'^T"''?  o"^   ^'"'"^   ^  mediately.     Basically,      the      standards 

amlnatlons 121.  ooo  ^^^  Provision  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  adopted   will    peimit    the   use    of   these 

Number    of    cases    assistance    rcn-  ^\  ^^^^  Which  authorizes  the  imposition  symbols— a  diamond   a  C'rc^e  and  a  rec 

dered  .     3,525  of  a  penalty  of  $100  on  one  who  oper-  tangle.     The  diamond   shape   indicates 

Number  of  races  and  regattas  pa-  ates  his  vessel  in  a  reckless  or  negligent  "danger"  and  no  entry  of  boats     A  circle 

.rii-v-„-.w-^::::;:::::::     fT.  ^ p^° 'S^r^^r^^  S%Ta^?^;r -/~: 

The  courtesy  motorboat  examination  "eg»gent  operation  could  be  proceeded  tangular  shape  is  for  information  only 
is  of  especial  interest  concerning  boat-  ^1^^"^^  °'?V'  ^^^^  ^  criminal  action,  such  as  directions,  distances  etc  To 
ing  safety.  Qualified  members  of  the  This  provision  permits  appropriate  ac-  complete  this  program  there  are  remain - 
auxiliary  make  this  examination  upon  ^!°"  ^  ^^  ^^}^^  against  those  whose  ac-  ing  a  few  minor  details  that  the  commit- 
request  of  the  boatowner.  The  auxili-  "°"-^.  ^7  "7.  serious  enough  to  warrant  tee  is  working  on  and  it  is  expected 
ary  examiner  has  a  checkoflf  list  of  ^^"Ji^^"^!  action.  j^^ese  will  be  ironed  out  in  time  for  the 
legal  equipment  requirements  and  other  ..^"^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-  a  total  of  314  next  panel  meeting  on  October  31  of  this 
equipment  recommended  for  greater  citations  were  issued  which  charged  in-  year  in  San  Francisco 
safety  afloat.  There  is  no  charge  and  ^ividuals  with  reckless  or  negligent  tohwam  p,  av^w,. 
no  report  of  deficiencies  is  made  to  the  operation.  !°  u  J"^'"''" 
regular  Coast  Guard.  If  the  boat  quah-  ^y  far  the  largest  number  of  viola-  .^,  ,^^  ^\^^l  ^y^  '^^^^  ^^  directors  of  the 
fies  in  all  respects,  an  auxiliary  decal  **°^  "o^ed  during  the  past  year  had  National  Safety  Council  directed  the 
good  for  1  year,  is  awarded.  Boats  that  ^^  do  with  the  lack  of.  or  improper  type  J^.h^irman  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  pub- 
have  this  decal  will  not  normally  be  of •  «iuipment  required  by  the  act  of  April  i^.^  safety  committee  to  piomote  a  na- 
boarded  by  Coast  Guard  law  enforce-  25,  1940.  These  equipment  requirements  ^lonwide  safety  program  in  the  fields  of 
ment  personnel  unless  there  is  evidence  ^'"^  minimal  for  safety,  and  a  total  of  recreational  boatmg  and  water  safety, 
of  a  violation  6.492   violations    were    found     primarily  recreational  shooting,  and  general  avia- 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  vou  who  rep-  ^^'^^  of  proper  lifesaving  appliances.  ^^°"-      '^^    recreational     boating     and 
resent  States  having  an  approved  num-  state  Am,  coast  cttard  cooperation  r^lfLl"^  L  '^^^J^^^  .^^  ^^  its  first 
bering  system  that  the  law  enforcement  In   all   phases   of   marine   safety  the  mandTnt  uf'coast  Guard '^°'''''  ^"'^' 
persomiel  m  the  following  27  States  will  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard    s  au-  t^o  r^uV 7"     ^         r  ?^ 
also  accept  the  auxiliary  decal  as  evi-  thorized  to  promulgate  sue? reSlSioIL  .^^^eTsTcS!!lTLV^^^^^^^ 
dence  of  compliance  with  the  State  laws:  as  he  con.siders  necessary     To  rarrv  nnf  a^                 t^nicago  on  October  20.  1960. 
Alabama,  California.  Delaware.  Florida,  this  fuSo^  the  Soa't  Guard  S  ^  organizationa    meeting  was  held  in 
Illinois.   Indiana.   Kentucky.   Louisiana.  tablished\Se'Mercham^  M^lrfne  Co"n    1.  d^'cussio'Sron  °"SenV  SUtis^S^^^ 
Maryland.      Massachusetts.      Michigan,  which  ser^'es  as  a  deliberative  body  to  ••ilf.f,    t %  r^  ..■^^^,]'^^^i    Statistics. 
Minnesota.    Mississippi     Nebraska.    Ne-  advise  the  Commandant  aft^'pSfcy  m  tion    sU^a^-'S"     Tkat'af^^^^^^^ 
vada.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  connection  with  and  affecting  maritime  btandaids.       That    afternoon    six 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina  safety                            anecting  maritime  very  mteresting  papers  were  presented 
Texas.   Utah.   Vermont.   Virginia.   West  To  efTectively  carry  out  these  func-  JJ^^Ii;^  ^^^  entire  gamut  of  water  safe- 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.                         .  tions  the  MercLn'tTJarTne  CoTncfl^co-  £,  lot  S:7e\Zln  nr^^^u?  ZT^ 
.AW  ..^Hc.M..T  ordinates  these  matters  w.th  groups  of  ^nliZ^t^/tLTZnl'ltZ         pro" 

Closely  alined  with  the  Coast  Guards  f.^P^^ts  in  various  fields  through  estab-  posals  will  be  suggested  to  improve  our 

education  program  regarding  small  boats  hshed  advisory  panels.    To  assist  in  co-  Nations  safety  program  in  and  on  the 

is  its  enforcement  program.     The  Coast  operative  measures  with  States  toward  water 

Guard    has    no    separate    organization  ^T^,^^^^"^^"i   ^^^  Federal  Boating  Act  National  Safe  Boating  Week— focusine 

established    solely    for    smaU    boat    law  of  1958.  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  attentSHSfn  the^ee?of  Dlelsn,?h^^^^^ 

enforcement  duties.    The  task  is  accom-  the   Intent   of   Congress,   the   Advisory  men  to  £iow  LS  cS                     boa  ' 

rik^^ion'^  !tf  ?r''''''  "^'V  ^°k"-  m\f59°'  ^'^'^  °^"'^  "^  estabUshed  ^rpraSls^andTegiSaUons-^^^ 

junction    with    their   many    other   jobs.  "^i?59.  underway  on  Sunday.  July  2     The  grow- 

These  regular  operatmg  units  are  located  The   panel   has    held   two    important  ing  success  of  this  annual  ob<;rrvnnrP  i<; 

along  our  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  meetings  during  the  past  year,  one  in  Sfrt!?Xlv    grattf JSTg      o    fhe    C^^^^^ 

the  western  rivers.  Chicago    on    November    28    and    29,    in  Guard     and     itV  Hvnf^n     «ffiii!f.     thl 

The    Federal    laws   regarding    motor-  which  some  35  States  participated,  and  coaJt  Guard   Auxmary-^.rS^  kooS 
boats  apply  to  all  the  navigable  waters  the  other  on  April  7  of  this  year.    This  Tors-and  Jo  the  mry";?h?  pr^vio^^" 
of   the   United  States.     Many  of   these  last  meeting  was  attended  by  panel  mem-  supported  tVeveSL  the  85trc^n^- 
waters  are  located  out  of  range  of  exist-  bcrs  only.  gress  it  was  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  this 
ing  Coast  Guard  units.    To  cover  these  At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  problem  important  program  bv  sponsoring  a  joint 
waters,  far  from  an  existing  unit,  the  of  a  umform  system  of  waterway  mark-  resolution    authorizing    National    Safe 
Coast    Guard    has    established    mobile  ers.  similar  to  highway  trafBc  signs,  was  Boating  Week  as  an  annual  observance 
boarding  units.     Tliese  units,  consisting  brought     up     for     discussion.     It     was  by  Presidential  proclamation 
"yLlr^J'f^'^if^  men   a  lightweight  out-  pointed  out  that  for  many  years,  in  fact  to  legislate  commonsense  and  careful- 
board  motor-board  with  trailer,  and  a  ve-  since   the   automobile   was   first   mtro-  ness  into  the  minds  of  almost  40  million 
hicle  suitable  for  hauling  both  personnel  duced.  a  uniform  nationwide  system  of  boatmen  is  an  impossible  task      To  at 
and    trailer,    travel   overland    fi-om   one  highway  signs  did  not  exist.    In  the  in-  tempt  to  do  so  bv  education  and  persua- 
water  area  to  another  operating  in  each  terests  of  the  boating  public,  it  was  de-  sion  is  a  tremendous  assignment  and  ob- 
area  for  various  lengths  of  time,  depend-  cided  that  this  disparity  should  not  be  viously  beyond  the  capabilities  of  anv  one 
ing  upon  local  need.    Together  with  their  permitted  on  the  waters  of  our  country,  organization  to  carry  out  alone     A  Na- 
pnmary  duty  of  law  enforcement,  they  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  tional   Safe  Boating   Week   Committee 
conduct  traming  courses  for  the  boating  study  the  problem  and  to  recommend  to  whose   membership   includes   the   Coa^l! 
public,  and  search  and  rescue  work  with-  the  panel  a  system  that  could  be  used  Guard.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliarv  American 
in  their  capabihties.  nationwide.    The  chaiiman  of  this  com-  Boat  &  Yacht   Council    American  Na- 

As  an  experiment  last  year,  the  9th  mittee  Is  Keith  Wilson,  director  of  the  tional  Red  Cross.  American  Yachtsmen's 

Coast  Guard  District,  In  which  my  home  Michigan  State  Waterways  Commission,  Association.  National  Council.  Bov  Scouts 

State  is  located,  leased  a  houseboat  and  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  panel.    The  of  America,  Girl  Scouts.  National  Asso- 

based   a   boarding   unit   thereon.     This  committee    held    several   meetings   and  elation  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufacturers, 
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National  Association  of  Marmt'  Dialers. 
Nai^ional  Safe  Boatini.'  Association,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America,  US  Power  Squadrons, 
and  the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau,  sponsors 
this  annual  event  The  committee  so- 
licits and  coordinates  :he  cooperative 
programs  of  the  marine  industry,  boat- 
ing, and  -safety  groups.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  year  the 
effective  strength  of  the  local  safe  boat- 
ing committee  system  has  topped  1,000 
units.  Capt.  Richard  Baxter.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  national  committee  chairman,  in 
a  press  release  on  June  17  announced: 

This  Is  the  most  successful  boat  safety 
campaign  m  the  history  of  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  Committees  working  on  the 
community  level  have  programs  designed  to 
be  operational  all  year  long,  and  much  of  the 
safety  ma'eriai  produced  for  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  will  be  used  throughout  the 
boating  season. 

To  those  organizations  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  national  and  local  committees 
for  National  Safe  Boating  Week  I  should 
like  to  extend  a  "well  done."  I  urge  all 
sroups  concerned  with  boating  safety  to 
join  in  the  activities  and  promotions  of 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  Remem- 
ber, boating  safety  is  everyone's  business. 

I  

ADJOLTINMENT   OVER 

Mr    McCORMACK.      Mr    Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  McCOR\L\CK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bu.si- 
ness  m  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
of  next  week  be  di.spen.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


US  COMMISSION  ON  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  ORGAxNIZATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer   a  resolution    'HJ    Res.  463)    and 

ask  unanimous  coi^.sent  for  its  immediate 
cor\sideration 

The    Clerk    read     the    resolution,    as 

follows; 

Joint  Resolutio.v  To  Extend  Through 
June  30,  1962,  the  Life  of  the  US,  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  North  Aixantic 
TaE.\TY   Organization 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Joint  resolution  approved  Sep- 
tember 7.  1960  1  Public  Law  86-719.  74  Stat. 
818'  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
31  1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30    1j62" 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 


tleman could  tell  me  how  much  money 
this  Commission  for  NATO  has  had  to 
spend  on  a  staff  to  produce  a  report  at 
the  time  it  was  supposed  to  make  this 
report;' 

Mr.  Mc-CORMACK.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  authorization  amounted  to 
$250,000;  that  $125,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  Commis- 
sion starting  they  probably  will  not  use 
the  full  amount  this  year.  There  is 
$100,000  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
next  fiscal  year;  in  other  words,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  appropriation  will  be 
$125,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  before  this 
Commission  comes  in  for  another  ap- 
propriation that  we  might  have  a  little 
better  evidence  of  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff  in 
meeting  the  date  that  they  set  for  the 
report. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  sent  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  to  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton 
and  also  a  letter  sent  by  Secretary  Rusk 
to  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter. 
who  were  both  members  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  State. 
Washington.  June   16,   1961. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clayton. 
Cochairman,    U.S.    Citizens   Commission    on 
N.ATO,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Will:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  8.  1961.  concerning  a  possible  extension 
of  Public  Law  86-719.  as  well  as  your  letter 
of  May  23.  covering  the  results  of  your  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Mr.  Ivan  B.  White.  E>eputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  European  Affairs,  discussed  a  poe- 
slble  extension  with  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May  23,  and 
it  was  suggested  then  that  the  Commission 
either  approach  the  committee  directly  or 
through  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  the  sponsors  of  the  original  legislation. 
We  are.  of  course,  prepared  to  support  an 
extension  of  the  legislation  If  the  committee 
calls  upon  us  to  express  our  views. 

I  also  understand  that  Senator  Wiley  Raa 
meanwhile  already  submitted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission until  June  30. 1962.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  necessary  action  Is  already 
underway.  However.  If  the  Department  can 
be  helpful  ?n  any  other  way  in  this  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

The  President  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  raise  this  subject  with  President  de 
Gaulle.  However,  we  understand  from  the 
Embassy  In  Paris  that  Gaston  MonnervlUe 
did  discuss  the  formation  of  a  French  com- 
mission with  President  de  Gaulle  and  that 
the  latter  appeared  quite  Interested. 


I    enjoyed    talking    with    you    and    Chrla 
Herter   the   other   day  and    appreciate   your 
Interest  in  Atlantic  affairs. 
With  warm  personal  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Dean   Rusk. 


The  Secret  ART  or  State, 
Washington.  June  16.  1961. 
Hon  Christian  A,  Herter. 
Cochairman.    US     Citizens    Commission    on 
NATO.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chris:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  8.  1961.  concerning  a  possible  extension 
of  Public  Law  8ft-719.  as  well  as  your  letter 
of  May  23,  covering  the  results  of  your  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Mr  Ivan  B,  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  European  Affairs,  discussed  a  pos- 
sible extension  with  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May  23. 
and  It  was  suggested  then  that  the  Commis- 
sion either  approach  the  committee  directly 
or  through  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  the  sponsors  of  the  original  legislation 
We  are.  of  course,  prepared  to  support  an 
extension  of  the  legislation  if  the  committee 
calls  upon  us  to  express  our  views. 

I  also  understand  that  Senator  Wilet  has 
meanwhile  already  submitted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission until  June  30,  1962,  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  necessary  action  Is  already 
underway  However.  If  the  Department  can 
be  helpful  In  any  other  way  In  this  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

The  President  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  raise  this  subject  with  President  de  Gaulle. 
However,  we  understand  from  the  Embassy 
In  Paris  that  Gaston  MonnervlUe  did  discuss 
the  formation  of  a  French  commission  with 
President  de  Gaulle  and  that  the  latter  ap- 
peared   quite    Interested 

I  enjoyed  talking  with  you  and  Will  Clay- 
ton the  other  day  and  appreciate  your  Inter- 
est In  Atlantic  affairs. 

With  warm  jiersonal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  TAX 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  SiLERl  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  for  you  and  the  Rkcord  an  im- 
portant statement  of  President  Harold  S. 
Geneen  of  the  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp  that  was  made  before 
the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  June  7.  1961  This  is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Geneen  pertaining  to  the  very 
important  matter  of  certain  tax  proi)os- 
als  as  they  may  affect  his  company. 
Here  is  his  statement: 

Statement  or  Harold  S    Geneen.  President 

OF  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 

Corp. 

Mr  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you  today  with  regard  to  the 
Treasury  proposals  to  tax  the  unrepatrlated 
earnings  of  US. -owned  foreign  corporations. 

ITT  Is  the  largest  American-owned  Inter- 
national enterprise  In  the  electronics  and 
telecommunications  field.  It  Is  92  percent 
owned  by  approximately  150,000  US  share- 
holders. Unlike  many  American  companies 
doing  foreign  business,  our  operations  are 
two-thirds  abroad  and  one-half  In  Europe — 
so  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
an  unusual  Impact  on  our  company. 

We  operate  22  plants  and  laboratories  In 
the  United  States  In  the  States  of  California. 
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Illinois,  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  Mississippi. 
New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  we  are  about  to 
break  ground  for  one  in  Tennessee, 

We  employ  18.000  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  payroll  of  these  US  com- 
panies since  inception  has  been  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  These  companies  were 
st.irted  with  and  supF>orted  by  our  foreign 
capital  and  earnings.  These  earnings  were 
US,  taxed  on  repatriation  before  Investment. 

In  Latin  Amprlca  we  operate  13  plants, 
l.iboratorles.  and  radio  and  telephone  op- 
erating companies  In  8  countries.  We  have 
17.000  employees  In  this  area.  Value  of  our 
assets  there  at  replacement  wotild  approach 
$300  million  We  have  been  an  average  of 
33  years  In  these  countries.  In  Argentina  for 
36  years.  These  are  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  ovir  plants  were  largely  financed 
by  European  earnings  Such  earnings  were 
U  S  taxed  on  repatriation  before  Investment. 

We  have  other  plants  In  Australia  and  sales 
and  communication  operations  throughout 
the  Far  East. 

In  Europe  we  ojjerate  70  plants  and  lab- 
oratories In  14  countries  We  have  operating 
plants,  not  sales  offices.  In  every  country  In 
Europe  except  Luxembourg  We  have  93.000 
employees  In  Europe.  Our  assets  at  cost  In 
Europe  are  $450  million.  We  have  been  In 
these  countries  for  an  average  of  36  years; 
our  company  In  Belgium  has  been  In  busi- 
ness for  79  years.  These  companies  have 
largely  financed  themselves  through  partial 
reinvestment  of  earnings  and  local  borrow- 
ings In  Europe  This  growth  has  enabled 
them  to  finance  United  States  and  Latin 
American  development  as  well  as  their  own. 

IT  k  T 's  foreign  subsidiaries  have  re- 
mitted 50  percent  of  earnings  except  when 
blocked  by  currency  restriction.  They  have 
remitted  net  $215  million  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy In  the  last  10  years — $166  million  of  it 
from  Western  Europe  alone  Last  year  these 
subsidiaries  remitted  $48  million  of  which 
$34  mllllor  came  from  Western  Europe. 

IT.  tc  T  has  Incurred  serious  risks  and 
losses  In  exposed  positions  during  World  War 
11  and  recently  In  Cuba  Our  stockholders 
have  taken  the  brunt  of  these  risks  In  all 
these  periods.  We  Import  little  into  the 
United  States  and  maintain  an  export  sur- 
phis  from  the  United  States  All  of  our 
companies  are  operating  or  true  service  per- 
forming companies  with  substance. 

SUMMARY 

Without  going  further,  the  history  of  this 
company  shows  enlightened  U.S. -foreign 
commerce  at  work 

It  proves  by  example,  not  words,  that 
under  existing  law: 

1.  Foreign  companies  do  remit  dividends 
generously — IT.  &  T.  50  percent,  all  U.S. 
domestic  companies  67  percent. 

2  They  do  not  add  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  They  create  a  favorable 
flow. 

3  They  aid  trade — and  make  Jobs. 

4.  They  support  underdeveloped  countries. 

5.  They  borrow  capital  abroad. 

6.  Whatever  competitive  tax  methods  are 
available,  they  do  not  abuse,  and  do  remit 
from  them. 

7.  They  compete  in  foreign  markets  against 
foreign  competition;  they  support  and  create 
Jobs  in  the  United  States 

8.  They  add  Immeasurable  value  to  U.S. 
prestige  and  leadership  abroad  as  an  ex- 
ample of  our  economic  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

This  is  an  actual  example  of  what  respon- 
Kitale  U.S. -owned  foreign  investment,  repre- 
senting the  great  majority  of  such  Invest- 
ment, actually  does — In  contrast  to  the  few 
minor  exceptions  toward  which  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  seem  to  be  aimed. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
much  In  sympathy  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Treasury,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that 


the  methods  suggested  will  not  accomplish 
the  purposes  claimed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  serious  Injury  to  the  VS.  economy, 
to  U.S.  prestige  abroad,  and  to  confidence  In 
the  US.  dollar 

First,  while  it  may  be  argued  that  this 
legislation  would  result  in  some  short-term 
increase  in  U.S.  tax  collections.  I  submit  that 
the  amount  would  be  insignificant  and  the 
benefits  very  short  lived  The  long-term  ef- 
fect would  be  a  substantial  decrease  In  U.S. 
tax  revenues.  Our  foreign  competition  will 
force  these  issues. 

At  the  present  time,  a  US, -owned  corpora- 
tion In  Belgium,  for  example,  pays  no  more 
Income  tax  than  Its  Belgian-owned  com- 
petitor. If  the  US-owned  corporation  is 
now.  in  effect,  required  to  pay  Incomes  taxes 
at  the  higher  U.S.  rate.  Its  competitive  posi- 
tion In  Belgium  will  be  damaged. 

There  has  been  some  suggestions  before 
your  committee  that  the  added  tax  burden 
on  our  foreign  operations — an  added  burden 
not  paid  by  our  competition — Is  not  really  a 
significant  or  measurable  burden  because  (a) 
it  is  an  income  tax.  a  tax  on  profits  not  a 
cost,  and  (b)  It  is  going  to  be  levied  against 
the  parent  corporation  in  the  United  States 
and  merely  measured  by  the  earnings  of  its 
foreign  subsidiaries. 

On  the  first  of  these  pnalnts.  it  should  be 
enough  to  say  that  any  company  consistent- 
ly carrying  large  discriminatory  tax  burdens 
against  large  and  capable  competitors  will 
lose  its  competitive  position,  and  the  demise 
when  effected  will  be  sharp  and  irretrievable. 
Anyone  in  business  knows  this. 

On  the  second  p>olnt,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  semantics  will  not  change  the  true 
character  of  the  burden. 

The  theory  is  that  the  proposed  tax  would 
not  be  Imposed- upon  the  Belgium  corpora- 
tion but  upon  Its  owners.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  a  practical  operating  executive,  the 
Internal  as  well  as  external  decisions  will  be 
based  on  the  true  facts  of  the  Incidence  of 
the  tax  burden  and  it  will  soon  be  acknowl- 
edged in  actions  at  all  levels,  internally  and 
externally,  that  the  tax  is  on  the  Belgium 
company  because  this  is  where  the  liability 
arises. 

Obviously,  such  a  tax  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  the  Belgian  consumer,  because  it  is  a 
tax  levied  only  against  American-owned 
corporations  in  Belgium. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  also  that  in  other 
ways  these  proposals  would  fall  to  bring  in 
new  revenues  to  the  United  Stat«s  In  any 
significant  amount,  while  at  the  same  time 
placing  our  foreign  operations  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  on   the  local   scene. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  No 
mention  was  made  In  the  testimony  of  Bel- 
gian withholding  taxes.  The  proposed  tax 
on  the  retained  earnings  would  increase  un- 
der the  new  legislation  from  approximately 
30  percent  to  52  percent.  However,  on  the 
actual  payment  of  the  dividends,  a  withhold- 
ing tax  of  30  percent  would  be  applied  re- 
sulting in  an  overall  Belgian  tax  on  repa- 
triated earnings  of  approximately  45  percent. 

Hence  these  earnings  of  the  Belgian  com- 
pany would  now  be  taxed  at  an  increased 
rate  of  22  percentage  points  over  our  com- 
petitors' rates  In  order  to  bring  only  a  net 
increase  of  7  percent  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  for  the  company 
to  insure  prompt  U.S.  tax  credits  applicable 
to  these  Belgian  taxes.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  physically  pay  these  dividends  to  the 
United  States  and  then  to  return  zhe  re- 
mainder after  tax  to  Belgium,  plus  the  ad- 
ditional amounts  from  the  United  States 
needed  to  make  up  the  22-percent  increase 
In  the  tax. 

The  transaction  itself  is  suflBcient  to  Iden- 
tify these  proposed  new  U.S.  taxes  as  being 
literally  Imposed  upon  the  Belgian  opera- 
tions and.  moreover,  they  present  an  open 


invitation  to  increased  retaliatory  taxes 
through  higher  withholding  rates  by  the 
local  governments. 

Thus,  this  additional  tax  will  realistically 
become  another  cost  chargeable  to  the  Bel- 
gian operation  and  will  render  It  noncom- 
petitive. 

IT,  &  T.  subsidiaries  will  be  less  able  to 
compete  In  terms  of  prices  since  they  will 
have  lesser  profit  margins  after  taxes.  Our 
competitors  will  have  greater  flexibility  to 
meet  price  competitions. 

Lower  earnings  will  reduce  our  ability  to 
attract  capital.  Our  competitors  wUl  be 
able  to  raise  money  more  easily  and  cheaply 

We  will  hav  •  less  retained  earnings  than 
our  comp>etitors  for  expansion,  moderniza- 
tion, research,  and  development. 

Customers,  especially  those  many  custom- 
ers that  are  public  bodies  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  national  considerations,  will  become 
dissatisfied.  The  morale  of  local  manage- 
ment and  employees  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Host  governments,  resenting  the  action, 
may  be  expected  to  take  their  business  else- 
where and  retaliate  by  raising  their  own 
taxes  to  52  percent  in  order  to  frustrate  U.S. 
levies  on  these  local  unrepatrlated  earnings. 

A  very  substantial  percentage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  I.T.  &  T.'s  foreign  subsidiaries  is 
sold  to  the  governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate.  They  supply  a  large 
share  of  the  telephone  equipment  of  all 
European  administrations.  These  markets 
are  open  only  to  suppliers  located  within  the 
countries  themselves.  Our  records  show 
that  approximately  85  percent  of  our  Euro- 
pean sales  are  made  in  the  countries  In  which 
we  manufacture. 

We  have  lived  for  a  long  time  with  the 
problem  of  being  a  foreign-owned  company 
in  these  countries  and  selling  largely  to  the 
postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  adminis- 
trations of  these  countries.  We  have  weath- 
ered the  problems  of  selling  in  such  markets 
and  repatriating  earnings  and  research  and 
development  funds,  basing  our  performance 
upon  reasonable  Judgment  in  handling  our 
local  responsibilities.  We  have  actual  agree- 
ments on  file  with  the  governments  of  all  of 
these  countries  regarding  certain  aspects  of 
remittance  of  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  costs  of  home  oflftce  operations  that 
were  long  in  being  worked  out. 

We  certainly  cannot  handle  our  foreign 
companies  now  in  a  manner  that  would  break 
the  spirit  of  these  understandings  of  long 
duration  and  that  would  tend  to  Indicate  to 
such  countries  that  the  United  Stat«s  is 
going  to  exert  a  sovereign  right  to  dictate  to 
these  national  companies  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  local  host  country. 

Someone  on  this  committee  has  used  the 
phrase  "Yankee  go  home" — we  do  not  want 
this  to  happen  to  these  valuable  contributing 
properties.  We  should  not,  therefore,  reach 
over  Into  such  countries'  own  corporations 
and  tax  in  a  manner  that  destroys  the  rela- 
tionships of  these  companies — with  their 
customers,  their  governments  and.  since 
these  are  loyal  nationals,  with  employees. 

The  tax  would  be  a  severe  penalty  assessed 
against  a  corporation  simply  because  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  Its  stock  Is  held  by  Amer- 
icans. The  end  result  would  not  only  be  that 
such  a  corporation  could  no  longer  compete 
effectively  and  raise  capital  for  its  future, 
but  also  that  its  stock  would  Immediately 
become  more  valuable  to  foreign  owners 
than  to  Americans.  Obviously,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen.  The  corp>oration 
would  be  forced  to  sell  out  of  the  foreign 
market  or  the  American  owners  would  sell 
their  interests  to  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  would  find  the  investment  more 
attractive.  In  either  event,  the  United  States 
would  lose  the  income  tax  it  now  derives 
from  these  earnings  when  they  are  repatri- 
ated. 
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This  li>  the  opentlve  effect  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals under  conslderaiiun.  Contrary  to  the 
Treasury  testmii  r-. v  !;  .  'her  nation  In  the 
world,  including  West,  Germany  and  England, 
taxes  the  foreign  earnu.is  .if  iis  locally  nnan- 
Bged  foreign  enterprises  pri^r  to  their  re- 
patriation. If  the  United  States  takes  thia 
covirse.  It  will  stand  alone.' 

The  next  purpose  to  be  discussed  Is  cor- 
rection of  the  present  Imbalance  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  can  be  easily  dem- 
onstrated that  mature  foreign  Investment 
consistently  contributes  materially  to  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  payments.  Let  me  cite  to 
you  some  of  the  f.a;ures  relating  to  the  ex- 
perience of  I.T   &  T    on  this  subject. 

In  the  la?t  J:  -..it  I.T.  k  T.  has  remitted 

over  $215   n ;-    to  help  the  U-3.   balance 

of  paymento.  Ilvis  Is  the  net  amount  of 
the  dividends  and  other  receipts  from  our 
foreign  subsidiaries  remitted  to  the  United 
States  after  deducting  the  amount  we  have 
Bent  overseas  during  the  same  period. 

I.T.  &  T.  has  remitted  1166  million  to  the 
United  States  through  the  decade  1951-60 
Irom  Europe  alone. 

The  experience  of  I.T.  &  T.  In  this  rec^d 
la  somewhat  typical.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment statistics  show  that  the  largest 
port  of  the  earnings  of  U.S. -foreign  subsid- 
iaries Is  derived,  naturally,  from  the  devel- 
oped areaa.  l"his  Is  more  commonly  true 
in  the  case  of  manufacturing  operations 
which  aje  normally  conducted  through  for- 
eign sub.sldlarles  and  tend  to  be  heavier  In 
developed  rni-riets.  than  It  Is  In  the  case  of 
extractl\e  Industries,  which  are  more  fre- 
quently carried  on  as  a  branch  operation  and 
tend  to  be  established  In  less  developed 
areas. 

The  reference  in  the  Treasxiry  testimony 
to  the  8400  million  deficit  attributable  to 
European  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  In 
the  yrars  l957-eo  Is  misleading.  The  Euro- 
pean fig-are,  -for  example,  contains  an  Iso- 
lated nonrectirring  outflow  of  $370  million 
In  1960,  the  Ford  purchase  of  the  Interests 
of  Its  British  minority. 

These  are  not  t3rpical  years  ncr  typical 
Bltuatlons.  In  the  ftrst  3  of  those  4  years, 
a  surplus  occurred  In  the  Western  Eiu-cpean 
account. 

Furthermore,  this  so-called  deficit  In 
Western  Europe  is  computed  by  taking  ac- 
count only  of  remitted  dividends.  It  does 
not  Include  such  remittances  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  subsldi.-rles  as  patent 
royalties  and  home  oflBce  overhead  chargea, 
which  have  rl.sen  to  nearly  $400  million  per 
ye;ir  now  Of  these  remittances,  $125  mil- 
lion come  from  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rations in  Western  Europe. 

Additionally,  these  Investments  In  Europe 
actually  generate  U.S.  exports  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  made  at  all.  The  IT.  St  T. 
forel:^n  subsidiaries  consistently  purchase 
more  from  the  United  States  than  they  sell 
to  it.  thus  contributing  net  exports  to  our 
balance  of  payments  accounts.  This  Is  true 
of  all  of  our  foreign  business.  U.S.  exports 
to  U.S. -controlled  industry  In  Europje.  mainly 
conducted  through  subsidiaries  rather  than 
branches,  regularly  exceed  U.S.  Imports 
traceable  to  the  same  source,  the  net  excess 
amounting  to  at  least  $246  million  In  1957, 
for  example. 


■  Testimony  to  the  effect  that  Germany, 
England,  and  In  some  Instances.  France, 
place  a  tax  upon  unrepatrlated  earnings  of 
their  fcrelen  subsidiaries  appears  to  be  In- 
correct. In  Germany,  the  law  permits  such 
a  tax  but  It  Is  not  enforced.  In  England, 
unrepatrlated  earnings  are  taxed  only  If  di- 
rected management  control  Is  conducted  In 
Enjiland  and  this  Is  commonly  avoided. 
Piirthermore,  England  encourages  offshore 
operations  free  of  tax  whenever  they  Involve 
the  export  of  British  goods.  In  Prance,  the 
cited  Instance  of  an  administrative  require- 
ment for  repatriation  from  Switzerland  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Isolated  case. 


In  summation.  If  the  one-time  Ford 
transaction  is  eliminated  and  the  above 
mentioned  remittances,  other  than  divi- 
dends and  the  net  gains  from  subsidiary 
related  exports  are  Included,  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries In  Western  Europe  In  4  years  con- 
tribute at  least  $1.4  billion  net  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  a  far  cry  from  the  4-year 
$400  million  deficit  portrayed  In  the  Treas- 
ury testimony. 

Our  long-term  direct  Investments  through 
subsidLarles  overseas,  partlciilarly  In  Western 
Europe,  fire  not  a  balance-of-p.iyments  cul- 
prit. They  regxilurly  contribute  a  substan- 
tial surplus  to  our  International  account. 
If  they  are  burdened  with  new  taxes  which 
make  them  noncompetitive  In  the  areas  In 
which  they  operate,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  worsened. 

In  these  cLi'cumstinces,  one  wonders  why 
this  pr^rticular  sector  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  singled  out,  especially  for  a  kind 
of  tax  treatment  usually  directed  at  perma- 
nent rather  than  temporary  situations.  The 
Treasury  says  that  the  total  effect  might  be 
$390  nulllon  per  year.  This  la  less  than  the 
aanual  Uii.  outflow  on  purchase  of  new 
Issues  of  foreign  seciulUes  alone  which 
amounts  to  au  average  $500  million  per  year 
and  which  Is  not  covered  at  all  by  this 
legislation. 

It  is  far  less  than  all  U.S.  oversea  port- 
folio Investments  annually,  and  la  only  a 
fraction  cf  last  year's  hot-mouey  flow.  Of 
cotirse,  this  $390  million  figure  Is  also  small 
as  compared  to  our  military  and  ether  non- 
remunera,.t.^ve  aid  expenditures.  In  any  case. 
It  seem.',  most  unwise  to  retard  and  stunt 
long-term  private  direct  Investnient.  a  se*'- 
tor  of  the  balance  of  payments  which  regu- 
larly assists  In  financing  the  parts  whlcb 
cannot  pay  their  own  freight. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  U  S.  mature 
private  Investment  contributes  to  the  balance 
of   payments. 

It  la  here  that  the  dLstinctlon  between 
mature  capital  used  for  leg.tlmate  purposes 
and  new  portfoUo  capita  1  beromcs  etpeclally 
Important.  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  the 
Income  tax  laws  should  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Other  controls  would  appear  bet- 
ter sultetl  for  the  tatk  of  reducing  new  port- 
folio and  capital  outflow  and  dealing  with  a 
temporary  balance-of -payments  problem. 

A  third  announced  objective  of  the  Treas- 
ury proposals  Is  to  increase  domestic  Invest- 
ment and,  thus,  to  provide  more  jobs  here 
at  home. 

The  Treasury  proposals  will  not.  In  the 
case  of  IT.  &  T.,  result  In  the  creation  of 
more  Investments  Inside  the  United  States. 
IT.  tt  T  'a  US-  plant  has  been  built  and  fi- 
nanced by  earnings  m.^de  abroad,  returned 
to  the  United  States,  subjected  to  VS.  tax 
here  and  then  Invested  In  Job-producing  fac- 
tories. Destroy  or  retard  these  revenues  and 
IT.  &  T.'s  growth  inside  the  United  States 
will  be  reduced. 

Conceivably,  dlvesture  of  foreign  Invest- 
ments of  American  owners  could  produce 
substantial  amounts  of  unemployed  capital. 
In  the  present  situation,  there  la  no  short- 
age of  Investment  capital  In  the  United 
States  today.  Generally  speaking,  the  money 
can  be  fcund  for  any  worthwhile  domestic 
Investment.  In  view  of  the  sizable  con- 
tribution that  these  Investments  a^e  already 
making  in  our  balance  of  payments.  It  would 
appear  that  they  are  already  being  used  In 
their  optimum  location. 

There  can  be  no  assurance  that  U  S.  share- 
holders divested  of  American-owned  foreign 
subsidiaries  would  not  find  themselves  own- 
ers of  foreign  portfolio  securities.  This  Is 
not  purely  theoretical.  One  of  IT.  &  T  's 
major  competitors  and  one  of  Europe's  larg- 
est companies  Is  Philips  of  Holland,  and  the 
percentage  of  It  which  Is  now  US.  owned 
has  risen  from  a  small  proportion  to  31 
percent  In  the  past  few  years. 

The  Trjasury  testimony  also  contains  the 
concept  that  the  factory  built  by  U.S.   In- 


terests abroad  simply  displaces  a  U.S.  fac- 
tory which  otherwise  would  produce  the 
same  goods  for  export  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket— that  such  Investment  affects  the  export 
of  Job  opportunities.  This  Idea  is  wholly 
Incorrect. 

No  businessman  who  is  awa-e  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  risks  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment would  ever  send  bis  capital  abroad  If 
he  could  use  It  at  home  to  turn  out  goods 
which  would  be  competitive  for  the  foreign 
market  or  In  domestic  markets.  The  factors 
which  Influence  expansion  by  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  aa  oppoeed  to  further  inveat- 
ment  at  home  are  Innumerable.  Labor  and 
transportation  costs  and  tariffs  are  fre- 
quently most  Imporunt.  as  well  aa  cloae  re- 
sponsiveness to  customers'  requests.  The 
foreign  income  tax  picture  is  rarely  signifi- 
cant. Aa  long  as  the  U.S.  enterprise  and  its 
foreign  competitors  are  treated  alike,  tlie 
tax  factor  Is  neutr.U. 

It  Is  not.  therefore.  gOing  to  Increase  Amer- 
ican job  opportunities  If  we  are  forced  to 
divest  ourselves  of  Investment  developed  In 
foreign  countries.  If  the  economics  of  the 
sltuaUon  dictate  the  goods  we  are  selling 
abroad  be  made  abroad,  they  will  be  made 
abroad.  Substituting  other  nationals  aa 
owners  cf  factories  we  presently  own  abroad 
will  not  add  one  lota  to  Job  opportunities 
in  AmerU-a  or  foreign  demand  f<ir  U3.  goods. 
In  fact,  such  subetltutloa  would  make  the 
problem  of  UJ5.  exporters  even  more  dif- 
ficult. 

A  further  purpose  of  tlie  prop<i«ed  legis- 
lation U  to  stimulate  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

As  far  as  IT.  &  T.  Itself  Is  concerned,  the 
proposed  new  tax  structure  would  decrease 
our  Investments  In  urderdtve'.oped  nations. 
Since  the  end  of  World  Wax  II.  we  have  been 
expanding  our  South  American  and  Far 
Eastern  operatlor-s  largely  with  the  aid  of 
earnings  from  o^xx  European  subsidiaries, 
ecu-nlngs  which  were  subjected  to  U.S.  tax  In 
the  proc«;as  of  transfer.  If  the  principal 
source  of  our  Inveslment  funds,  that  's.  our 
European  earnings,  is  substantially  dimin- 
Uhed,  we  will  obvloutly  be  utiable  to  make 
ttic  contributions  we  have  m^de  In  the  past 
to  the  development  of  the  economics  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

Obviously  the  imposition  of  greater  tax 
burdens  on  earnings  from  European  Invest- 
ments than  earnings  from  South  America 
or  Africa  will  make  the  latter  comparatively 
more  attractive  so  far  as  taxation  aione  U 
concerned.  Under  thu  proposed  legislation, 
grossed-up  taxes  would  become  higher  on 
Investments  In  underdeveloped  countries, 
not  lower.  The  theory  of  the  proposal  that 
capital  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
Etirope  will  now  find  these  areas  attractive 
Is  subject  to  question  t>ecause  It  does  not  do 
so  even  under  the  pre';ent  lower  rates  of 
taxes  There  Is  ample  capital  for  these  mar- 
kets if  insurance  against  risks  were  obtain- 
able. Economic  opportunity,  and  more  im- 
portant still,  the  poUtlral  climate,  are  the 
crucial  factors  affecting  Investments  in  these 
areas. 

We  would  question,  furthermore,  why  such 
countries  as  Spain  and  Portugal  are  Included 
on  a  list  of  developed  countries,  or  what 
fair  tests  can  be  devised  that  will  be  reli- 
able for  Investors. 

Tliere  Is  talk  of  eliminating  tax  "prefer- 
ences." Presumably,  the  "preference"  In- 
volved is  that  the  foreign  corporation  pays 
less  tax  on  Its  unrepatrlated  earnings  than 
it  would  if  It  were  a  domestic  US.  cor- 
poration. This  comparison  is  completely 
irrelevant.  The  US. -owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion Is  not  operating  In  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  Is  operating  In  the  foreign  country 
under  the  same  conditions  aa  Ita  foreign 
competitors.  There  Is  no  preference.  While 
the  Investment  Is  abroad.  It  la  equalized 
with  ita  competition  abroad;  when  It  Is 
brought  to  the  United  States,  It  la  equalized 
with  Us  competitors  here.     If   such   a  cor- 
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poratlon  is  forced  to  pay  higher  Income  taxes 
on  Its  earnings  than  Its  competitor  by  vir- 
tue of  US.  ownership— earnings  It  legiti- 
mately needs  for  expansion  and  working 
capital — the  result  will  be  not  the  removal 
of  a  preference,  but  the  Imposition  of  In- 
equity. Nor  will  this  crippling  move 
against  U.S  enterprise  abroad  result  In  any 
offsetting  advantage  to  our  domestic  busl- 
U.S.  dollars.  Typically  unrepatrlated  foreign 
competitors  abroad.  If  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  adoptoc,  Congress  will  be  appropri- 
ating American  capital  In  order  to  make  an 
unwarranted  gift  to  foreign  nationals. 

Our  foreign  subsidiaries  are  subject  to 
many  risks  and  unstable  political  situations. 
In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  completely  unrealistic 
to  treat  foreign  earnings  which  have  not  yet 
been  repatriated  as  Income  In  relation  to 
US.  tax.  In  the  case  of  a  legitimate  foreign 
operation,  these  earnings  are  not  represented 
by  caah  which  can  be  readily  converted  to 
US.  dollars.  Typically  unrepatrlated  foreign 
earnings  are  tied  up  In  plant  and  equipment 
which  Is  physically  Incapable  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  foreign  locale,  and  Inven- 
tories produced  for  sale  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  accounts  receivable  payable  In  the 
foreign  currency  These  assets  remain  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  hazards,  hazards  which 
are  real  and  grave,  which  have  Inflicted  seri- 
ous losses  on  I  T  &  T  and  other  operations 
In  every  like  operation  In  every  decade  of 
this  century. 

In  World  War  II.  many  of  our  foreign  es- 
tablishments. In  other  words  our  unrepatrl- 
ated foreign  earnings,  suffered  seizure  as 
well  as  physical  damage  and  destruction. 
After  World  War  II  our  installations  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  China  were  seized  without  compensa- 
tion. In  both  postwar  years,  our  foreign 
currency  assets  were  subjected  to  the  attri- 
tion of  repeated  currency  devaluations.  And 
now  we  have  Cuba.  As  many  of  you  know, 
our  Installations  there  have  been  expropri- 
ated by  the  Castro  government 

We  can  certainly  hope  that  these  mis- 
fortunes win  not  be  repeated,  yet.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  In  hU^tory.  It  Is  that  we  can 
expect  more  of  the  same  although  we  may 
not  know  what  form  disaster  will  take  or 
where  It  will  strike.  I  repeat.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely unrealistic  concept  which  treats  as 
Income  earnings  abroad  while  they  remain 
In  the  form  of  plmt  or  necessary  working 
capital,   subject   to   the   hazards   mentioned. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  purpose  to  eliminate 
so-called  tax-haven  abuses.  We  readily  con- 
cede that  Congress  should  move  to  close 
loopholes  by  which  people  are  unfairly  avoid- 
ing US  taxes,  by  siphoning  off  U.S.  Income 
normally  subject  to  tax  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  whole  area  of  tax  abuses 
through  the  use  of  foreign  corporations  is 
grossly  misunderstood. 

If  the  American -owned  operating  company 
is  to  be  dented  the  use  of  tax-saving  com- 
panies which  are  legitimately  approved  by 
the  countries  whose  own  taxes  are  Involved 
and  these  methods  are  open  to  our  foreign 
competitors  it  Is  again  being  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  Moreover,  as  long  as 
remittances  (uy  generous,  these  additional 
earnings  otherwise  paid  as  foreign  taxes,  will 
be  remitted  to  the  United  SUtes  at  high 
taxable  rates. 

I  have  already  stated  that  IT  &  T.  uses 
every  means  It  can  consistent  with  good 
business  practice  to  effect  the  payment  of 
maximum  dividends  from  Its  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. This  Is  after  all  why  we  are  In 
business — to  earn  income  from  our  foreign 
Investments  We  leave  Income  abroad  only 
where  necessary  to  finance  expansion  of  plant 
working  capital  or  to  repay  local  borrowings. 

I  T  &  T  '8  subsidiaries  have  consistently 
remitted  to  the  United  States  approximately 
50  i>ercent  or  more  of  their  oversea  earnings. 

All  of  these  countries  have  strict  adminis- 
trative procedure  to  cover  the  diversion  of 


Income  from  their  Jurisdictions  and  taxes 
and  usually  these  call  for  performance  of 
real  services.  The  statement  has  been  made 
to  this  committee  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
tax  foreign  retained  earnings  as  an  adminis- 
trative necessity  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
It  Is  significant  that  control  through  ad- 
ministration of  these  situations  has  evidently 
not  caused  undue  problems  In  Europe  since 
none  of  these  countries — in  Europe  or  else- 
where— has  found  It  necessary  to  tax  un- 
repatrlated earnings  in  order  to  administer 
this  problem  of  "tax  havens." 

We  believe  ample  authority  alreculy  exists 
In  the  U.S.  law  to  carry  out  the  same  admin- 
istrative  control    by    the    United    States. 

However,  the  definition  of  "tax  havens'' 
Included  In  this  legislation,  which  would 
class  all  companies  as  such  If  more  than  20 
p>ercent  of  their  revenues  are  derived  from 
sources  outside  of  the  country  in  which  in- 
corporated. Is  unrealistic  and  far  too  sweep- 
ing in  that  It  would  Include  many  legitimate 
operating  companies  All  of  our  companies 
are  operating  or  service-performing  com- 
panies and  we  have  no  brief  to  protect 
Incorporated  pocketbooks  or  purely  paper 
companies  formed  to  avoid  taxes.  If  legis- 
lation is  required  to  reach  such  specific 
transparent  nonperforming  companies,  we 
would  support  such  legislation. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  very  brief  time  I  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  a  very  complex  sub- 
ject. I  have  made  every  effort  to  limit  my- 
self to  constructive  criticism  and  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  my  company's  international 
operating  experience  going  back  over  many 
years. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this  one 
further  thought.  Wherever  IT  &  T.  has  an 
operation  abroad,  the  United  States  ha.s  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  The  Insights  we 
gain,  the  Influence  we  can  exert,  the  friend- 
ships we  make  are  Invaluable  contributions 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  alliance. 
The  loyalty  of  our  employees  to  our  com- 
panies has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Many  of  them  risked  and  lost  their  lives  In 
attempting  to  protect  our  property  from  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II  and  from  the 
Communists  In  Eastern  Europe  after  the 
war. 

Whenever  I  T  &  T.  Is  forced  to  give  up  Its 
Investments  In  a  NATO  country,  the  United 
States  gives  up  valuable  cold  war  assets  It 
can  HI  afford  to  lose.  It  seems  only  plain 
commonsense  that  we  are  better  off  with 
these  properties  in  U-S.  hands  than  In  the 
hands  of  foreign  ownership. 

Gentlemen.  I  ask  your  permission  to  file 
with  these  remarks  a  longer  document, 
going  Into  some  further  detail.  To  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  shall  l>e  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  y^-'i  mnv  h-^^e. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Sp<?aker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  House  recently  passed  ihe  Tax 
Rate  Extension  Act  of  1961  and,  I  un- 
derstand, the  bill  is  now  being  debated 
in  the  other  body,  I  think  it  is  per- 
tinent to  mention  that  our  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Canada,  just  this  week  re- 
pealed its  7Vi-i>ercent  automobile  excise 
tax. 

As  my  colleagues  may  nintmbcr. 
when  the  excise  tax  extension  was  being 


debated  on  June  8,  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  inadvi.sability  and  inequity 
of  continuing  the  10-percent  exci.se  tax 
on  automobiles.  This  tax.  which  restricts 
the  sale  of  automobiles,  is  a  drag  on  our 
economy.  With  the  unemployment  in 
the  country  today  and  particularly  dur- 
ing recent  months  when  so  many  auto- 
mobile workers  have  been  out  of  work, 
I  feel  we  should  consider  doing  some- 
thing about  the  cause  of  our  problems 
rather  than  dealing  only  with  the  effects. 

Canada's  repeal  of  its  automobile  ex- 
cise tax  was  preceded  by  a  study  of  the 
question,  and  a  report  on  it,  by  a  Royal 
Commission  headed  by  Professor  Bladeru 
The  Canadians  recognized,  correctly, 
that  the  automobile  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  can  serve  only  to  slow  down, 
and  retard,  automobile  production.  Such 
a  Government-imposed  slowdown  is  in- 
tolerable when  the  need  is  to  increase 
our  economic  growth. 

Rather  than  employ  artificial  stimu- 
lants to  increase  production,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  decided  to  remove 
this  tax  barrier.  I  commend  this  action 
by  the  Canadian  Government  and  its 
Finance  Minister,  Donald  Fleming.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  excise  tax  was 
repealed  despite  the  fact  there  have  been 
demands  that  some  other  taxes  be  in- 
creased. 

While  I  recognize  it  is  too  late  this 
year  for  us  to  repeal  our  automobile 
excise  tax,  I  would  hope  that  the  for- 
ward-looking example  set  by  Canada  will 
be  observed  by  our  taxing  authorities 
and  that  it  will  not  be  long  bsfore  we 
have  similar  action  taken  in  this  coun- 
trj'. 


REA  SECRECY 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEH^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  prior  to  the  debate  on  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  I  WTOte  to  Norman 
Clapp,  Administrator  of  the  REA,  re- 
questing an  up-to-date  list  of  the  appli- 
cations for  p>ower-type  twrrow  ers  and  for 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  for 
distribution-type  borrowers  indicating 
that  I  wanted  the  applications  on  hand 
and  the  applications  reported  to  REA  to 
be  imder  preparation  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Richard  Dell,  acting  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator, wrote  to  me  on  Jmie  5 : 

We  do  not  feel  It  would  be  possible  at  this 
time  to  compile  for  you  a  current  list  whicii 
would  have  appreciable  significance  in  indi- 
cating the  probable  course  of  oui  program 
for  individual  borrowers. 

I  submit  that  this  statement  provided 
a  convenient  block  to  objective  exami- 
nation— which  might  reveal,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  some  other  avenue  than  a  loan 
to  a  generation-and-transmission  co-op. 
If  nothing  else,  Mr.  Dell's  letter  demon- 
strates a  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
right  of  the  citizenry  to  know  the  uses 
to  which  its  funds  are  put. 
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But  what  IS  even  more  ridiculous,  is 
the  following  editorial  which  I  read  in 
tiie  June  1961  issue  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion on  pag'j  32  entitled  'It  Takes  All 
Kinds" : 

It    Takes    All    Kinds 

One  Walter  BovUdm.  president  of  Alabama 
Power  Co  .  protested  to  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Commit^e  last  month  that  REA  would  not 
give  him  Information  on  a  pending  loan  ap- 
plication 01  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative 
for  funds  to  expand  their  generating  plant. 

Mr  Bouldins  cry  was  somewhat  less  than 
pity  producing  since  it  is  longstanding  REA 
policy  not  to  give  information  on  loan  ap- 
plications until  they  have  been  sent  to  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate 

Aft>?r  the  Alabama  loan  application  was 
sent  to  the  commftees,  Mr.  Bouldln— or  any- 
one else — could  have  received  information 
about  It  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  news- 
paper correspondent  for  the  Birmingham 
News  did  ask  for  and  was  given  the  infor- 
mation that  the  loan  application  was  for 
$12  million  to  add  a  50.000  kilowatt  steam 
unit  to  the  co-op's  plant. 

That  Mr  Bouldin  either  didn't  know  about 
or  disagreed  with  REA  policy  concerning 
loan  applications  is  not  the  most  ridiculous 
part  of  his  statement  He  seemed  to  be 
crying  because  his  somehow  inalienable  right 
to  make  a  profit  from  a  captive  customer  was 
challenged  Apparently  we  are  not  even  to 
be  told  when  an  application  has  been  filed 
to  take  business  from  us,"  he  walled. 

To  make  such  a  fuss  about  "losing"  a  cus- 
tooaer  who  is  already  taking  care  of  himself 
more  economically  doesn't  seem  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  utilities'  perpetual  ha- 
rangue about  "competitive  free  enterprise.'" 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  part 
of  the  information  I  requested  in  my 
letter  to  the  REA  Administrator  was  re- 
leased to  the  Birmingham  News,  ob- 
viously for  publicity  purposes,  but  for 
some  reason  the  REA  wa.s  unable  to  pro- 
vide this  information  to  a  Member  of 
Congress.  This  points  up  the  very  issue 
I  emphasized  in  my  remarks  on  the  bill 
that  millions  m  public  funds  are  loaned 
each  year  by  the  REA  under  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  so  complete  that  the  public  has 
no  knowledge  of  amount  of  detail  until 
the  loan  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

Certainly,  existing  power  suppliers 
should  have  the  right  to  present  testi- 
mony as  to  how  they  could  meet  a  co-op's 
needs  before  a  loan  is  approved  and  that 
IS  why  I  called  the  Alabama  situation 
to  the  attention  of  my  coll  agues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  inserted  Mr.  Bouldin's 
letter  into  th->  Record. 

The  REA  Administrator  now  says  he'll 
make  a  G.  &  T  loan  if  only  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  cooperative  principle  is  threat- 
ened. Secrecy  is  made  to  order  for  this 
new  criterion. 

Determining  economic  and  engineer- 
ing feasibility  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission is  complex.  To  rule  on  these 
matters,  much  less  to  decide  whether  the 
cooperative  principle  is  threatened, 
without  considering  opinions  and  bona 
fide  offers  by  all  concerned  is  danger- 
ously arbitrary. 

I  shall  most  certainly  place  Mr.  Dell's 
letter  in  my  pending  file  along  with  the 
Rural  Electrification  editorial  when  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this  sit- 
uation during  the  hearings  in  the  next 
session,  personally,  with  Mr.  Clapp  and 
Mr.  Dell. 


ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HiestandI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIBZSTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
masthead  of  Roll  Call  each  week  con- 
tains this  line: 

Roll  Call  is  the  only  newspaper  written  for, 
by.  and  about  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  that,  this  lively  weekly  fulfills  a 
unique  and  valuable  role.  Its  wide- 
ranging  stories  are  packed  with  infor- 
mation and  feature  highlights  of  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

This  week,  Roll  Call  celebrates  its 
sixth  anniversary.  The  paper,  under 
the  editorship  of  Sid  Yudsan,  figures  to 
have  a  lucky  seventh  year. 

Each  issue  of  Roll  Call  is  looked  to 
with  anticipation.  Already  we  are  look- 
ing with  anticipation  to  its  seventh  an- 
niversary issue. 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS  ARE    • 
SOMETIMES  WRONG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan LMr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  some  reporters,  instead 
of  putting  facts  on  the  wire,  which  was 
their  original  principal  duty,  under  the 
guise  of  statements  of  fact  give  their 
personal  conclusions  or  opinions  which 
the  inexperienced  reader  accepts  as 
facts. 

A  typical  current  example  is  an  AP 
story  carried  yesterday,  which  states  that 
it  took  a  lot  of  pleading  and  a  little  "cry- 
ing" in  the  House  for  me  to  "get  approval 
for  a  weekend  fishing  trip."  Figurative- 
ly, that  statement  is  true  but  le.ss  than  a 
half-truth.  Work  was  pressing.  Pish- 
ing was  out.  Consent  for  consideration 
of  a  bill  was  the  objective. 

As  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn 
Wednesday,  the  Democratic  leadership 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  might  have  until  midnight  to 
file  a  report  on  the  housing  bill — a  report 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  lead- 
ership to  bring  up.  as  it  desired,  the 
housing  bill  for  action  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Dispose  of  it  this  week  without 
a  session  on  Saturday. 

For  reasons  which  seemed  sound  to 
him,  our  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross. 
who  long  ago  proved  to  be  the  champion 
Treasury  watchdog  for  the  taxpayer. 
who  opposes  wasteful  spending,  prefers 
sound  constitutional  policies,  objected. 

Under  ETouse  practice,  which  he  faith- 
fully endeavors  to  observe.  Democratic 
Leader  John  McCormack  was  honor 
bound,  when  objection  was  made,  '■'ot  to 
renew  his  request  unless  objectior.  was 
withdrawn. 

The  result  was  that  the  housing  bill 
could  not  be  brought  up  the  next  day. 
and  going  over  for  final  vote  might  re- 
quire not  only  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  5essions,  but  postponement  of 
final  action  until  next  Monday. 


As  every  Member  knows,  but  as  few 
constituents  realize,  days  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session,  as  is  usual  on 
Saturday,  and  sometimes  on  Sunday, 
Members  have  their  Individual  noses  to 
the  national  grindstone,  endeavoring  to 
take  care  of  committee  and  oflBce  work. 

Leadership  on  both  sides  and  not  a 
few  Members  endeavored  to  persuade 
Mr.  Gross  to  withdraw  his  objection. 
Being  a  man  who  never  acts  without  due 
consideration  and  to  him  sound  reason, 
they  were  not  successful. 

Having  been  actively  associated  with 
Mr  Gross  for  some  time,  he  being  ag- 
grcsive,  his  convictions  being  much  the 
same  as  those  held  by  me,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  on  occasion  to  back  his  ef- 
forts on  the  floor,  especially  when  ap- 
propriations were  being  considered. 
Mr.  Gross  obviously  reads  more  reports 
put  out  by  Appropriations  Committees 
than  any  other  Member. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  appropri- 
ation bills  he  has  frequently,  by  raising 
points  of  order,  offering  amendments, 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Unfortunately,  some- 
times when  the  Parliamentarian  has 
sustained  his  point  of  order  or  the  House 
has  accepted  his  amendment,  when  a  bill 
came  back  from  conference,  it  was  found 
the  Senate  had  restored  the  needless 
item. 

Sometimes  when,  in  my  judgment, 
leaders  sought  unduly  to  pressure  Mr. 
Gross,  I  have  voluntarily  gone  to  his  aid 
by  either  telling  him  that,  if  he  with- 
drew his  objection,  I  would  make  it.  or 
have  myself  made  the  objection. 

Late  Wednesday,  Members  of  the 
House  who  had  pressing  workloads  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  personally  intercede 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  1.  Knowing  he  was  a  man  of 
sincere  convictions  and  of  the  utmost 
tenacity.  I  knew  that  only  by  a  personal 
appeal  added  to  some  very  sound  reasons 
could  he  be  induced  to  yield. 

So  It  was  that,  speaking  from  the  floor, 
the  House  was  told  I  wanted  to  conserve 
my  health,  catch  up  on  the  ofBce  work; 
advanced  certain  reasons  when  he  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  go  flshing  on  Satur- 
day, I  replied  I  did  and  also  wanted  to 
attend  church  Sunday. 

After  some  light  talk  In  which  other 
Members  joined.  Mr.  Gross,  being  con- 
vinced that  we  could  save  time  as  well  as 
a  few  tax  dollars  if  the  bill  was  brought 
up  the  next  day.  very  graciously  and  gen- 
erously said  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
Mr.  McCormack,  the  majority  leader,  re- 
newing his  request. 

The  request  was  made,  consent  was 
granted,  and  so  it  was  that  yesterday  the 
housing  bill  came  on  and  after  consid- 
eration yesterday  and  today  the  bill  was 
disposed  of.  thus  avoiding  postponing 
final  consideration  until  Monday. 

As  for  the  fishing  trip  pubhcized  by  the 
AP.  unfortunately,  because  of  work  on  a 
minority  report  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5,  and  other  work,  the  trip  will  be 
postponed  until  my  return  to  Michigan 
where  occasionally  we  catch  gamey. 
edible  fish,  from  clear,  spring-fed 
streams  or  lakes,  in  beautifiil  country 
and  invigorating  climate,  which  I  hope 
Members  will  find  opportunity  to  enjoy. 
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THE  PIFTH  WHEEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers],  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  1900.  the  politicians  nominated  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
with  the  purpose  of  bui-ying  him.  politi- 
cally. They  hoped  to  reduce  him  to  a 
condition  of  innocuous  desuetude,  in 
Grover  Cleveland's  phrase.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  mortician's  instinct  impelled 
Jack  Kennedy  last  July  to  urge  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  share  the  national  ticket  with 
him.  No  one,  least  of  all  Kennedy,  could 
conjure  up  an  image  of  LBJ  in  any  RIP 
pose.  And  no  one  in  the  United  States, 
least  of  all  Kennedy,  would  wish  to  view 
him  in  such  a  pose. 

In  the  automobile  age,  the  fifth  wheel 
has  somewhat  illogically  become  a  sym- 
bol of  innocuous  desuetude.  The  manu- 
facturers usually  supply  a  fifth  wheel 
with  a  new  car.  and  tliey  tend  to  hide  it 
away  in  the  trunk  where  nobody  ever 
sees  it  except  the  mechanic  called  to  fix 
a  flat.  It  is  always  in  the  way  when  the 
owner  tries  to  stuff  his  trunk  with  excess 
baggage.  More  correctly,  a  fifth  wheel 
is.  as  the  dictionary  sees  it.  "a  horizontal 
segment  made  up  of  two  parts  rotating 
on  each  other  above  the  fore  axle  of  a 
carriage,  forming  a  support  to  prevent 
careening."  In  other  words,  the  fifth 
wheel  makes  the  whole  darned  vehicle 
both  manageable  and  stable. 

The  dictionary  accurately  defines  the 
function  of  the  Vice  President  in  the 
Kennedy  admiristration.  He  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  the  success  of  the 
ticket  last  November,  and  he  is  as  in- 
dispensable in  carrying  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Chief  Executive  in  office.  His 
unmatcned  tact  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  people  and  his  intuitive  grasp 
of  the  real  truth  in  any  given  situation, 
characteristics  which  won  him  outstand- 
ing success  and  admiration  in  the  Senate, 
are  being  exercised  with  redoubled  pre- 
cision in  his  new  post.  Lyndon  Johnson 
makes  no  mistakes.  Whatever  he  sees, 
he  sees  with  clear  vision,  with  no  distor- 
tion to  make  facts  fit  a  preconceived 
theory.  He  possesses  a  sort  of  charism 
which  enables  him  to  communicate  his 
views  clearl>'  and  unmistakably  without 
stirring  up  contention  and  antagonism. 
Whatever  he  reports  can  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy  and  completeness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  wields  a  ixjwer  and 
influence  enjoyed  by  no  previous  Vice 
President. 

A  fifth  wheel  is  more  or  less  invisible 
unless  one  stoops  to  look  under  the 
works.  In  proper  condition,  it  is  also 
inaudible.  Here  are  two  more  attri- 
butes which  characterize  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. No  high  official  in  government  in 
recent  years  has  managed  to  achieve  so 
high  a  degree  of  anonymity.  He  goes 
and  comes  with  no  passion  for  publicity. 
His  work  is  done  unaided  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  His  proposals  prevail 
because  he  appeals  to  what  is  right  and 
reasonable.  This  has  been  his  method 
of  attack  throuph  a  long  political  career, 
and  It  docs  not  fail  him  in  his  new  post. 

In    May   the   Vice   President   made   a 
long    2- week,    157,000-mile    survey    tour 
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through  southeast  Asia,  His  report  on 
that  tour  is  emerging  piece  by  piece. 
None  of  it  is  spectacular.  SouUieast 
Asia  is  probably  the  most  diCicult  and 
mystifying  spot  on  the  globe.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  its  physical  re- 
sources, its  economic  condition,  its  po- 
litical direction  and  stability,  the 
cultural  interests  of  its  people,  have 
always  been  vague,  unreliable,  and  spo- 
radic. Hence  our  action  in  that  area 
has  generally  seemed  to  be  ili-advised, 
p>oorly  timed,  and  ineffective.  For  the 
first  time  we  may  have  reports  that  go 
to  the  grassroots  of  problems.  The  Vice 
President  gathered  his  information  from 
direct  contact  with  the  peoples  them- 
selves. He  braved  the  heat  and  the  rain, 
the  primitive  methods  of  travel,  the  un- 
familiar food,  and  social  practices  in  or- 
der to  meet  people  at  their  normal  work 
and  in  their  normal  manner  of  living. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  he  has  p)ene- 
trated  the  inner  minds  and  the  driving 
motives  of  the  natives.  It  is  evident  that 
they  speak  a  different  language  and  no 
mode  of  communication  is  adequate  to 
insure  complete  understanding. 

With  characteristic  insight  and  cau- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  proposes  no  "mirac- 
ulous solutions"  to  the  problems  of 
southeast  Asia.  He  finds  peoples  with 
no  Communist  instincts.  At  the  same 
time  they  -are  neither  ready  nor  dis- 
posed to  leap  into  a  highly  m<chanized 
and  intricate  Western  civilizatiDn.  They 
are  "worried  as  to  how  to  coimter  the 
vicious  tactics  of  murder  and  intimida- 
tion now  being  employed  against  in- 
nocent people."  It  is  important  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
■  support  the  efforts  of  free  Asians  to 
banish  poverty,  illness,  and  illiteracy. 
There  must  be  reforms  that  will  give 
them  a  better  opportunity  to  educate 
their  children,  to  improve  their  health, 
to  have  l>etter  housing."  Yet  in  spite 
of  assurances  of  military  aid,  i'f  desired, 
"nowhere  was  there  a  request  for  Amer- 
ican troops."  Evidently  the  presence  of 
any  troops,  American  or  Communist, 
simply  means  to  them  more  trouble, 
more  civic  and  economic  dLjlocation, 
more  danger  to  their  local  institutions. 

One  periodical  sums  up  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Vice  President  in  tliis 
way: 

Make  sure  Asians  know  the  United  States 
Is  not  merely  seeking  satellites. 

Strengthen  frontline  nations,  such  as 
Vietnam.  They  have  the  manpower.  What 
they  really  need  from  us  Is  munagement 
and  material. 

"Work  to  raise  living  standards. 

Redouble  efTorts  to  see  that  U.'5.  aid  gets 
to  the  people  who  need  it. 

Go  directly  to  the  pxeople  themselves  and 
remove  the  Image  of  America  la  a  well- 
dressed  ofBclal  who  whizzes  through  the 
streets  In  a  chrome-plated  Cadillac  to  an 
air-conditioned  palace  to  drink  tea  and  make 
a  deal. 

These  ideas  help  to  explain  the  appar- 
ent apathy  of  the  SEATO  countries 
toward  direct  military  interv(?ntion  in 
southeast  Asia,  especially  in  dealing  with 
Laos.  The  present  promise  of  an  accept- 
able solution  of  the  Laos  problem  may  be 
»  direct  result  of  Mr.  John.son's  approach. 
His  voice  of  reason  has  long  b(?en  effec- 
tive in  domestic  affairs.    Why  not  equal- 


ly so  in  our  difficult  and  often  frustrat- 
ing relations  with  the  various  i:)eoples 
who  are  struggling  toward  freedom  and 
economic  well-being? 


A     FEDERAL     EDUCATION     AGENCY 
FOR   THE   FLrrURE 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
statements  m  the  Record  have  refen-ed 
to  a  study  recently  completed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  career  employees  of  the  Office 
of  Education  entitled  'A  Federal  Educa- 
tion Agency  for  the  Future."  During  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair  we  received  testimony  on  this 
study.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  set  the  Rec- 
ord straight  on  what  the  study  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish,  what  the  report 
actually  recommends,  and  the  status  of 
the  recommendations. 

Fii-st  of  all,  this  study  is  completely 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical.  It  was 
initiated  by  tiie  previous  administratiou 
under  President  EUsenliower  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  desig- 
nated by  the  previous  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  study  was  modeled  after 
a  similar  one  conducted  last  year  by  a 
career  group  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. With  commendable  vision  the  pre- 
vious Commissioner  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  look  ahead  to  the  problems 
facing  the  Federal  Government  in  edu- 
cation for  the  decade  of  the  1960s. 
Committee  members  were  requested  to 
develop  a  clear-cut  and  balanced  state- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  it  could  be  seen  for  the  next 
decade  and  to  assess  the  responsibilities 
facing  the  Office  of  Education  without 
regard  to  existing  organization  struc- 
ture or  personal  interest  of  the  present 
staff.  The  present  administration  has 
carried  the  study  to  completion  and  now 
has  the  recommendation  under  consider- 
ation. Objectivity  of  reporting  has  been 
maintained  by  the  committee. 

In  conducting  its  study  the  committee 
reviewed  background  information  in- 
cluding, generally,  material  about  the 
history  and  extent  of  the  involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  education 
and.  particularly,  about  the  development 
and  changing  roles  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation tlirough  the  93  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Also,  the  committee,  in  attempt- 
ing to  anticipate  the  job  that  the  Office 
would  be  faced  with  during  the  next 
decade,  examined  the  record  of  legisla- 
tive considerations  and  enactments  of 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  and  the 
statements  of  individuals  and  groups 
highly  respected  in  public  affairs. 
Among  the  statements  that  guided  the 
committee  in  its  assessment  of  the 
proper  role  and  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Education  over  the  next  decaae  were 
the  educational  platforms  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  from 
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the  1960  campa.^ir'.  aiici  aciditional  state- 
ments by  both  of  the  candidates  for 
President,  The  comniitiee  also  drew 
guidance  from  such  documents  as  the  re- 
port entitled  The  University  and  World 
Affairs,  '  developed  by  persons  of  out- 
standing repute  m  mdu.^try.  public  af- 
fairs, and  education  appointed  in  July 
of  1959  at  the  request  of  former  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  Herter,  and  the  report  of 
the  Pi'esident  s  Commission  on  National 
Goals,  submitted  by  a  similarly  out- 
standing committee  appointed  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower.  A  fact  that 
emerges  clearly  from  these  studies  is  the 
recognition  of  a  significantly  larger  role 
for  Federal  assi.^tance  to  education  as 
essential  to  our  national  welfare;  a 
strengthening  of  the  U,S.  OfiBce  of  Edu- 
cation is  likewise  acknowledged  as  neces- 
sary to  educational  progress.  For 
example,  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  presented 
in  Novemljer  1960  contains  in  its  chapter 
on  Goals  in  Education  the  following 
statement: 

The  Federal  Government:  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  a  factor  In  education 
for  almost  all  of  our  national  history.  But  Its 
role  Is  changing — and  where  the  change  \s 
taking  us  no  one  can  say.  No  one  knows 
how  best  to  design  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education.  But  one  thing  Is 
certain:  with  education  playing  a  vastly 
more  crucial  role  in  our  national  life,  there 
Is  no  likelihood  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  escape  greater  involvement  in  it.  Nor 
need  we  be  alarmed  at  such  Involvement. 
Our  tradition  of  local  control  In  education 
is  a  healthy  one.  but  we  must  not  let  It 
thwart  lis  in  accomplishing  Important  na- 
tional  purposes. 

The  urgent  requirements — and  opportuni- 
ties-— of  modern  life  make  It  necessary  that 
we  handle  some  problems  at  the  State  and 
national  levels,  whether  the  field  be  trans- 
portation, communication,  commerce,  law 
enforcement,  or  education.  We  are  facing 
tasks  of  the  gravest  Import  for  our  future  as 
a  Nation,  Some  of  these  tasks  require 
long-term  planning  at  the  highest  level.  In 
such  masters,  we  must  act  as  a  Nation. 
•  •  •  •  * 

il8i  The  most  important  task  for  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  suplement  State 
funds  in  those  States  whose  per  capita  In- 
come Is  too  low  to  maintain  adequate  edu- 
cation, (Legislation  to  this  end  was  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Senator  Taft  some  years 
ago.) 

(19)  The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  other  States  on  a  match- 
ing basis — to  be  used  for  construction  or  for 
other  educational  purposes  as  the  State  may 
choose. 

Education  has  become  a  centrally  impor- 
tant activity  in  our  national  life.  It  must 
b"  represented  at  a  high  level  in  Government. 
The  present  organizational  structure  is  In- 
adequate and  should  be  altered. 

(20)  We  must  have  either  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Cabinet  level  or 
a  National  Educational  Foundation  (pat- 
terned after  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion 

Next  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  University  and  World  Affairs  in  De- 
cember 1960,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation; 

In  the  Federal  Government,  the  upgrad- 
ing of  educational  competence  at  all  levels 
is  indispen.sable  and  overdue.  In  order  to 
manage  properly  the  enlarged  role  of  the 
Government  in  this  field,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  agencies  concerned  needs  to  be 
focused  on    m  ire   effective  use   of   university 


resources  in  program  planning  and  imple- 
mentation, and  on  the  provision  of  Govern- 
ment support  to  help  build  university 
competence  in  world  afTairs.  The  following 
additional  steps  are  urged  for  consideration 
In  plans  for  Government  organization  and 
legislation; 

In  the  Department  of  State,  enhancement 
of  the  authority  and  functions  of  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Relations. 

Upgrading  the  authority  and  competence 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  field  of  sup- 
port to  American  higher  education  for  world 
affairs  activities. 

During  its  deliberations,  the  commit- 
tee kept  in  mind  the  growth  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  of  Education 
over  the  past  decade,  during  which  time 
no  major  reorganization  had  taken 
place.  The  committee  was  particularly 
aware  of  the  stresses  these  additional 
duties  had  placed  on  the  more  tradi- 
tional activities  of  the  Office  and  the 
consequent  need  for  reviewing  the  in- 
ternal structure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  phase 
of  this  study,  the  committee  developed 
a  statement  of  the  mission  that  it  saw 
for  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
1960's.  This  statement  was  designed  to 
guide  the  committee  in  its  subsequent 
construction  of  an  organizational  frame- 
work. It  represented,  quite  naturally, 
an  internal  assessment  of  the  role  of  the 
Office:  nevertheless,  it  had  as  its  imme- 
diate background  statements  such  as 
those  referred  to  above. 

In  this  statement  the  committee  pro- 
jected the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  half  a  dozen  areas. 

First,  it  stated  that  the  earliest  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office,  those  for  the 
development  of  educational  statistics,  for 
research,  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
educational  information,  would  have  to 
be  performed  far  more  effectively  in  the 
next  decade.  This  was  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inadequate  job  now  be- 
ing performed  by  the  Office  in  this  area 
and  of  the  increasing  need  by  the  pub- 
lic and  their  representatives — school 
boards  and  legislative  bodies — to  have 
available  to  them  timely  and  accurate 
information  on  which  to  base  their  edu- 
cational decisions. 

Second,  the  committee  recognized  that 
the  services  of  the  Office  to  education 
as  it  is  organized  must  be  continued  but 
in  a  more  efficient  and  well-considered 
manner  than  before. 

Third,  the  committee  acknowledged 
the  substantial  responsibilities  the  Of- 
fice has  had  placed  on  it  for  the  admin- 
istration of  assistance  programs  in  the 
last  decade.  It  was  particularly  cogni- 
zant of  the  need  to  administer  both 
these  programs  and  those  that  might 
be  enacted  in  the  future  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner. 

Fourth,  the  committee  proF>osed  a  new 
role  for  the  Office  of  Education  in  speak- 
ing within  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  people  in  a 
sound  educational  system. 

Fifth,  the  committee  stated  its  belief 
that  the  Office  should  orient  its  activi- 
ties more  toward  the  general  public  than 
has  previously  been  the  case.  To  take  a 
phrase  from  the  report,  the  Office  should 
be  one    "of  education,   not   an  office   of 


educators."  Finally,  the  committee 
stated  its  conviction  that  the  Office 
should  play  an  important  role  in  Inter- 
national activities  that  affect  education. 
It  anticipated  that  education  would  be- 
come a  more  significant  part  of  foreign 
policy  and  that  consequently  demands 
would  be  placed  upon  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  the  prime  educational  resource 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsequent  to  this  consideration  of  the 
job  to  be  accomplished,  In  the  view  of 
the  committee,  the  group  turned  its  at- 
tention to  an  organizational  arrange- 
ment that  would  permit  the  Office  to 
carry  out  its  duties  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  recommended  a  bureau 
structure  in  which  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  research,  consultation,  and  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion would  be  organizationally  separate 
from  the  responsibilities  for  administer- 
ing assistance  programs.  It  further  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  established  a 
major  organizational  component  to  give 
its  full  attention  to  internatioi.al  cJu 
cation  activities.  Tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, containing  both  its  assessment  of 
the  role  of  the  Office  in  the  next  decade 
and  its  recommendations  for  an  organ- 
izational arrangement  was  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  April  of 
1961, 

In  recognizing  the  need  for  a  new  type 
of  structure  in  the  Office  to  accommo- 
date new  responsibilities  the  report  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  four 
bureaus  and  had  this  to  say  alx)ut  them: 

Two  of  the  bureaus  contemplated  in  thia 
report  are  designed,  as  we  have  said,  pri- 
marily to  execute  established  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government — to  administer  laws. 
The  arguments  for  separating  grant  admin- 
istration from  other  professional  activities 
such  as  research  are  several.  The  commit- 
tee has  found  some  of  these  persuasive. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  separating  Fed- 
eral funds  from  consultant  services  on  edu- 
cational problems  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
that  the  agency  seeks  to  use  it  -rant  funds 
to  effect  modification  of  educational  prac- 
tices unintended  by  Congress.  More  impor- 
tant to  the  committee,  however,  are  the 
argtmients  that  (a)  different  kinds  of  per- 
sonnel are  required  to  perform  the  very  dif- 
ferent functions  of  research  and  adminis- 
tration, and  (b)  the  mingling  of  grant 
administration  and  professional  research  in 
a  single  unit  inevitably  leads  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  latter. 

Clearly,  not  all  program  administration 
can  be  separated  from  research  or  advisory 
services;  in  some  cases  the  separation  of  the 
two  would  be  damaging  to  both.  But  the 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
several  major  programs,  and  the  prospect  of 
others,  in  which  the  Congress  has  given  suf- 
ficiently explicit  instructions,  and  In  which 
the  amounts  and  administrative  tasks  are 
so  significant,  that  they  can  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently be  grouped  together  under  a  program 
administration  bureau. 

It  Is  possible,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  think  of  one  bureau  for  all  such  grant 
programs  But  the  rate  of  growth  of  these 
programs  In  recent  years  Is  sufficient  warn- 
ing not  to  plan  for  the  accommodation  of 
present  responslbllltlea  only.  The  prospect 
of  probable  future  growth  leads  the  com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  of 
major  grant  programs  Is  already  beyond  the 
span  of  effective  control  of  a  single  bureau. 
Added  support  for  the  concept  of  two  grant 
bvireaus  flows  from  the  significant  differ- 
ences   in    patterns    of    Federal   relationships 
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with  States  on  the  one  hand,  and   colleges 
and  universities  on  the  other. 

Clearly,  the  intention  of  the  report  is 
to  divorce  the  administration  of  grant 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  from 
the  performance  of  educational  research 
so  as  to  avoid  tlie  possibility  of  using 
Federal  funds  as  £i  means  for  influencing 
education  prognuns.  Alarmist  state- 
ments about  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion are  not  justified  in  any  way  by  this 
report. 

Another  recommendation  of  signifi- 
cance made  in  the  subject  report  relates 
to  EKJlicy  formulation.  The  role  of  the 
Office  of  Eklucation  in  policy  formulation 
within  the  Federal  Government  is  an  ad- 
visory one.     As  the  report  points  out: 

Every  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Ooveriunent  serves,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree. In  a  stair  capacity  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  alone  Is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  executive 
branch  policy,  but  he  can  be  and  Is  aided 
enormously  by  the  staff  of  his  executive 
agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  role  in 
assisting  policy  formulation  will  be  re- 
inforced through  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Board  of  Advisers,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  reporting  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
Board,  composed  primarily  of  outstand- 
ing representatives  of  the  lay  public, 
would  be  of  major  fissistance  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  in  his  role  as  an  adviser  on 
Federal  p>ohcy  matters. 

Following  the  practice  of  a  similar 
Committee  on  the  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  re- 
ported to  the  Surgeon  General  in  June 
of  1960.  this  report  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed within  the  Office  of  Education 
in  order  that  the  widest  possible  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations. While  the  report  at  no  time 
since  its  printing  has  been  considered 
confidential,  it  was  not  designed  for  nor 
given  initial  public  distribution.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  furnished  to 
those  F>ersons  who  have  requested  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  internal  re- 
organization of  the  Office  of  Education 
is  continuing  within  the  Office,  with  the 
advice  of  interested  persons  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  anticipated  that  some  changes  to- 
ward a  more  satisfactory  organizational 
structure  may  be  initiated  during  the 
summer  of  1961. 

Finally,  may  I  recommend  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  read 
the  report  entitled  "A  Federal  Educa- 
tion Agency  for  the  Future."  in  its  entire- 
ty rather  than  relying  on  portions  of  the 
report  taken  out  of  context.  These  re- 
ports are  available  currently  from  the 
Office  of  Education 


WASHINGTON   SALUTES   SEQUOYAH 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Edmondson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Capitol  provided  the  setting  for 
a  series  of  ceremonies  and  everts  hon- 
oring a  great  American,  the  Cherokee 
scholar  and  leader  known  as  Sequoyah, 

Members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions of  three  great  States  joined  two 
modern-day  Cherokee  leaders  and  a 
group  of  distinguished  Americans  in  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of 
Sequoyah's  birth. 

The  ceremonies  began  at  tho  hand- 
some bronze  statue  of  Sequoyah  in 
Statuary  Hall,  where  beautiful  wreaths 
were  placed  by  Chief  W.  W.  Keeler.  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and 
by  "Vice  Chief  Newman  Arneach,  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina. 

Senators  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr,.  and  B, 
Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Carol;na.  and 
Congressmen  Tom  Steed.  Victoh  Wick- 
ERSHAM.  and  Pace  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma, 
were  among  the  distinguished  guests 
present  at  the  wreath-laying  cer(?monies. 

In  a  reception  given  by  Oklahoma's 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  the  chiefs  were  greeted  and  salutes 
to  Sequoyah  were  delivered  by  a  series 
of  speakers,  including  Oklahoma's  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  Mike  Monroney:  the  Honor- 
able James  Davis,  of  Georgia;  tlie  Hon- 
orable Roy  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  others. 

Both  Chief  Keeler  and  Vice  Chief 
Arneach  gave  eloquent  tributes  to  the 
great  Cherokee,  who  is  the  or.ly  man 
in  history  known  to  have  invented  a 
complete  alphabet  to  be  adopti.^  by  a 
great  people. 

Another  feature  of  the  reception  pro- 
gram was  a  moving  speech  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Henry  Ruskin.  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  nationwide 
observances  of  Sequoyah's  200th  an- 
niversary, and  who  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
provided  a  Sequoia  Gigantia  .seedling 
to  be  planted  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  Honorable  Clarence  Wesley, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  also  joined  in  saluting 
the  contributions  of  Sequoyah  and  the 
Cherokecs  to  our  Nation's  culture  and 
traditions. 

At  approximately  4:30  this  afternoon, 
the  two  chiefs  and  more  than  a  score  of 
distinguished  Americans  joined  in  tradi- 
tional ceremonies  in  the  west  court  of 
the  Capitol  Conservatory  for  the  actual 
tree  planting. 

In  a  beautiful  ritual  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Ruskin.  featured  by  a  series  of  seven 
tributes  and  salutes,  the  Sequoia  tree 
was  impressively  dedicated. 

May  it  stand  on  these  honored  grounds 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  as  a 
living  memorial  to  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can, Sequoyah. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Forrester  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews*,  for  today, 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,   was  granted   to: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alger  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTEi,  on  June  27.  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Alger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE),  on  June  28,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CoNTE),  on  June  29,  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTEt.  on  June  29.  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York),  on  Wednesday, 
June  28.  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  AspiNALLMat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York),  on  Tuesday, 
June  27.  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  on  Thursday,  June  29, 
for  1  hour. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr  ScHWENGEL  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTEt  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  it  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Pub  he  Printer  to  cost  $513. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTEi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoRAN. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Konski. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter :  » 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  KowALSKi. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


SENATE  BILLED  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were   taken   from   the   Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  19.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Takimi 
Yamada:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase  the 
special  milk  program  for  chlldien;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helga  G.  F. 
Koehler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  332.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Franclszek 
Roszkowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
Epamlnondas  Skamangas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Misiian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Man 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aram 
Fayda  and  his  wife.  Elena  Fayda;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shau  Ylng 
Lin.  and  her  children.  Gee  Chek  Lin.  Gee 
Ming  Lin,  and  Chi  Fong  Lin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Cocuzza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S  1576.  Ar.  act  f^r  the  relieJ  oi  Wen  Nong 
Vong.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1645  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda 
da  '.  _lsr«:  '■o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1673  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S.  178.5  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Glron  Rocirisi;ez.  to  "he  Committee  on  the 
Judic;ary 

S.  2C51  An  act  to  afford  children  of  cer- 
tain deceased  veterans  who  were  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistan'^e  Act  of  1956  but  who.  be- 
cause of  residence  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  were  unable  to  receive  such  as- 
sisLa.ice  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85  460,  additional  time  to  complete 
their  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
era ru-/  Affairs. 

S.  2113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
oonservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ajricul- 
ture. 

I  


ENPX'LLED  BILLS  SIOrrED 

:.'••   BURLESO::,  fr-.m  the  Committee 

o:\  HuLue  AdniinistraLion.  reported  that 
tLci",  coiniriUtee  had  exa.nmcci  and  found 
V:\'.y  enrc'lled  billi  jf  ti^t-  Ho'...--e  of  the 
f>.>".lo-.v:i\.;  *;'.le,>  \v;.;ch  •..ere  Uiereupoii 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
alien.?; 

H.R.  16i2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
L'.lyan  Roblnsoa; 

H  R.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elle 
Hara; 

H  R.  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nr.rinder 
Singh  3<3mal; 

H  R.  1717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Li  Destri; 

H  R.  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamie 
E    Concepcion; 

H.R.  1860  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gornes  Verano; 

H.R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomislav 
Lazarevlch; 

HR.2152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pronclsca  Kartman; 

H.R.  2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner; 

H  R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Bona  vita; 

HR.2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M^2; 

MR  ^M'^  A-  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Gr  :niad:i 

H.R.  4023.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Mieczy- 
slaw  Bajor; 

H  R.  4201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
K'.irtales; 

HR.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Sikora.  Radoslav  Vulin,  and  Desanka  Vulln; 
and 

HR.  5416  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshiia  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  in  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 


eENATE  ENr?OI.I  ED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

,  S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erica  Barth; 

i  S.  610.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  dom.es- 
tlc  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

S.  1342.  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  full-time  training  duty  under  section  503 


of  title  32,  United  States  C'<le,  and  f*  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  T-ing 
HulLln. 


BILLS    PRESENTEL*    lO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BLTILESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  ccmmittec  did  on  June  21,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles:  — 

H.R.  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek; 

H  R.  2346  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Ca-scarlno  and  Carmelo  Olus?ppe  Fcrraro: 

H  R  2973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Pales;    and 

HR.  7213.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  not  leas  than  3,000  oiCcers  aud  members. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mi-.  O'ERIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
fidjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  26,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1060.  A  letter  frjm  the  Chairman,  US. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change, transmitting  the  2Gth  semiannual 
report  on  the  educational  excliange  activi- 
ties conducted  under  the  \J3.  Ijiformatlon 
and  Educi>tlonal  Exchange  Act  of  1948  for 
the  period  January  to  June  1931.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress  (H.  Doc. 
No.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  1961 
feed  grain  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
5.  87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  on  records  proposed  for 
disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administr-'t'.on 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbla.  HJR.  7052.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  927  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901,  relating  to  responsibility  for  criminal 
conduct,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  563).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  564).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  judicial  re- 


view of  orders  of  deportation;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  565) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  666.  Report  on  the 
dispKJsitlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
567).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LESINSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  7043.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend to  employees  subject  to  the  Classlfloa- 
tion  Act  of  1949  the  benefits  of  salary  In- 
creases in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
basic  compensation  rates  from  the  elTects  of 
downgrading  actions,  to  provide  salary  pro- 
tection for  postal  field  service  employees  in 
certain  cases  of  reduction  in  e&lary  standing, 
and  fur  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  568 >.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  H.  \:eo  or.  the  Stat*  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BATTIN 

H  R  7825  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1937.  as  Amended,  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive control  of  grasshoppers  and  other  Insect 
peeti;  on  land  Idled  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  7820  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to 
carry  out  selective  breeding  of  such  fishes 
to  develop  strains  with  inherent  attributes 
valuable  in  programs  of  research,  fish  hatch- 
ery production,  and  management  of  recrea- 
tional fishery  resources;  to  the  Committe* 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    BREEDING: 

H  R  7827    A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R  7828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  Importa- 
tion of  bread;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    KEOGH: 

H  R  7829  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  act  of  September  14,  1959,  entitled  "State 
Income  Taxes— Interstate  Commerce":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.7830.  A  bUl  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspensions  of  the  tax  on  the  first 
domestic  processing  of  coconut  oU.  palm  oil. 
palm  kernel  oil,  and  fatty  adds,  salts,  com- 
binations or  mixtures  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

HR.  7831.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees 
whose  basic  compensation  is  fixed  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  by  wage  boards  or  similar 
administrative  authority  serving  the  same 
purpose,  shall  be  paid  on  a  weekly  basis: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  7832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  8oU  Banc 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvest  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
pro\ide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
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States  after  engaging  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, Willie  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  results 
In  the  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr    MONTOYA : 

BR  7834  A  bill  t^j  amend  title  11  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new 
program  of  mongage  insurance  for  smaller 
rental  housing  projects;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7835  A  b'.:i  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  communications  and  trans- 
portation taxes  for  i> mounts  paid  by  non- 
profit boys"  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OL6EN- 

HJl.  7836.  A  bill  to  pro.ide  readjustment 
Resistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armtd  Furoes  between  Jaiiuary  31.  1055,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SH.ER: 

HH.  7837.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation ol  a  6"am  not  e:u:eeding  •175.000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  proposed 
national  parkway  extensions  or  connections 
to  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  P.«»rk,  Foothills  Parkway, 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Phrk.  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  end  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ccmjnlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   STEED: 

H.R.  7838.  A    bill    to    a&ilst   the   States   to 
pro^'lde  additional  facilities  for  r«sBe3rch   at 
the  State  agricultural  experiment   stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc.iUure. 
By  Mr    WALLHAUbER: 

H.R  7839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistar.ce  Act, 
and  certain  ether  provisions  of  law,  to  re- 
qtilre  consultation  With  the  Srcretary  of 
Commerce  before  commodities  are  desig- 
nated surphis  agricultural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  7840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  pr.i.lde  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  provide  con- 
vale.srent  and  nursing  home  care  in  facilities 


provided  at  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  7841.  A  bin  to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  York  Worlds  Pair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tha  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   DANIELS: 
nn..  7842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and    Harbor   Workers'   Compensation 
Act,  as  tmended;  to  the  Committee  "on  Edu- 
cation p.nd  Labor. 

By  Mr  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7843.  A  bill  to  pro  .dde  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  York  Wc-!U's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  m  1964  and  1965.  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AtTairs. 

By  Mr   ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Roger    Willirms    National 
Monument;    to   the   Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H  J.  Res.  460.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  iREuance  cf  a  tpeclal  postage  stamp 
in  honor  cf  Taras  Shevchenko;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CI'."!!  Service 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.J.  Res  461.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
a  declarrtion  of  war  against  the  98  Com- 
munist Parties  constituUng  the  interna- 
tloaal  Cominunl.'-.t  conspiracy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AtTairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J,  Ros.  462.  Joiiit  resolution  authorizing 
Uie  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  October  22,  1961, 
through  October  28,  1961.  as  NationalGifted 
Child  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  Con.  P.es  341.  Concurrent  resolution 
er pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
retpt-ct  to  the  proposed  trade  by  Cuba  of 
prisoners  for  trartors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Res.  357.  Resolution      providing      addi- 
tional funds   for   the   Committee   on   House 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  358.  Resolution       establishing       a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Kuies. 


PRWATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTK)NS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seveially  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    ALGER: 
H.R.  7845.  A    bill   for   the    relief    of    John 
Andrew  Kirhols  and  Anna  Sophia   Nichols; 
to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
H.R.  7846.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nlall 
Michael   Cullen;    to  tne   Coniinittee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  7347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  A. 
Denning;    to    the   Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  7848    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Stalcer  Vlahovlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD   (by  requests  : 
H.R.  7849.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
United   States   National    Bank    ol    Portland. 
Orcg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  W.  M  Pricks  and  J.  F  Pricks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptiblic  Works. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

185.  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  presented  a  petition 
of  300  cltieens  of  the  State  of  Michigan  urg- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  fast  against  appeasement  of  Red 
China,  which  was  refened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Soviet  Enslavement  of  Lithuanians 


EXTENSION  OF  RET^ARKS 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

cr    C      .NN  El.  TIC  IT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1961 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
when  Lithuania's  friends  in  the  West 
were  fighting  nazism  and  fascism,  Sta- 
lin and  his  hordes  began  enslaving  free 
peoples  in  countries  bordering  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Lithuania,  along  with  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, was  overrun  by  the  Red  army. 
Lithuanians  were  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom and  in  mld-1940  their  country  be- 
came part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  im- 
prisoned and  then  exiled  to  Siberia. 

By  the  end  of  June  1941,  more  than 
35,000  Lithuanians  were  in  exile.  Many 
more  thousands  were  deported  after  the 
war,  so  that  In  1948-49  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  the  population  suffered  this 
fate. 


To  tins  day,  unfortunately,  these  pa- 
triotic Lithuanians  are  still  in  exile,  suf- 
fering in  the  desolate  areas  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  while  their  compatriots  in  the 
homeland  also  su,?er  imder  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  Communist  totalitarian  rule. 

So  while  the  last  world  war  brought 
death  and  destruction  w  many  peoples, 
it  brought  terror  and  trapedy  to  Lith- 
uania. And  in  observmg  ihe  anniversary 
of  Soviet  deportation  of  these  innocent 
Lithuanians,  we  echo  the  genuine  patri- 
otic sentiments  of  their  liberty-loving 
compatriots  everjTvhere. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuanians 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW     VOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1961 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  add  my  statement 


in  commemoration  of  the  tragic  deporta- 
tion of  Lithuanians  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  years  1940-41.  This  act  illus- 
trates to  all  of  us  once  again  the  great 
inhumanity  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
when  Lithuanians  regained  their  free- 
dom they  and  their  friends  everj-^here 
hoped  that  they  would  live  m  their 
ancient  homeland  in  P'ace  and  pro.'^per- 
ity.  During  the  inte:  au:-  years  they  did 
create  prosperity,  and  enjoyed  it  in  free- 
dom as  lon;:^  as  they  were  allowed  to  have 
freedom.  But  their  most  powerful  and 
ferocious  adversary,  the  leaders  of  the 
So\1et  Union,  had  decided  that  Lithuan- 
ians should  have  no  more  freedom  than 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
they  decided  to  eliminate  Lithuania, 
along  with  its  two  neiphboring  Baltic 
States,  as  an  independent  and  free  state. 
This  thej-  did  in  1940.  At  that  lime  the 
Western  Powers  were  deeply  involved  in 
the  war.  Thus  Moscow  carried  out  its 
evil  designs  with  impunity. 

By  mid-1940  helpless  Lithuania  lay  at 
the  feet  of  her  invaders.  Red  army  troops, 
and  her  people  enslaved  under  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  Then  the  new  masters  of 
Lithuania   made    a   clean   sweep    of    ail 
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Lithuanian  leaders :  they  all  were  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  and.  in  many  cases 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  relatives 
and  friend.s.  shipped  to  far-off  comers  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  There  in  these  desolate 
and  inhospitable  lands  these  innocent 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  for  more 
than  two  decades  Today  we  do  not 
know  of  their  imenviable  lot,  but  in  ob- 
serving,' the  anniversary  of  their  deporta- 
tion by  Soviet  authorities,  we  think  of 
them  as  the  victims  of  Soviet  inhumanity 
toward  true  lovers  of  liberty  and  freedom. 


The  Silver  Spurs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or     WASHINGT'JN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  report  on  the  latest  tour  of  an 
outstanding  group  from  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Silver  Spurs,  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

This  group  was  organized  by  a  re- 
markable man,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  "Red" 
Henderson,  consultant  in  physical  edu- 
cation, Spokane  public  schools,  as  a 
way  to  interest  high  school  youngsters 
in  the  healthy,  pleasurable  activity  pro- 
vided by  square  and  folk  dancing.  Since 
their  organization  in  1947.  the  Silver 
Spurs  have  become  nationally  known 
and.  may  I  add.  nationally  loved. 

Annually,  they  take  summer  tours 
and  have  entertained  enthusiastic  and 
appreciative  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States.  Last  night  they  enter- 
tained a  large  audience  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High 
School.  This  year's  appearance  was  one 
of  many  they  have  made  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  The  name  -Silver  Spurs"  has 
become  one  to  hearten  everyone  who  be- 
lieves in  the  wholesome  art  of  folk 
dancing. 

This  organization  is  a  peculiar  one  in 
Uiat  it  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  participate,  and  most  of 
their  preparations  and  schooling  in  the 
acts  and  dances  which  they  present  take 
place  on  Saturday  mornings.  These  tal- 
ented youngsters  are  drawn  from  all  of 
the  public  schools  in  Spokane.  'Wash. 
None  of  them  smoke  or  drmk,  and  all  of 
them  are  required  to  have  high  grades. 
These  youngsters  leave  the  Silver  Spurs 
organization  upon  graduation  from  high 
school,  so  the  personnel  of  this  very  tal- 
ented organization  changes  with  the 
years,  but  the  quality  of  their  presenta- 
tions remains.  And,  the  record  reveals 
that  the  alumnus  of  the  Silver  Spurs  are 
continuously  making  good. 

I  commend  the  Silver  Spurs  as  one  of 
the  fine  groups  of  teenagers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  coming  generation.  As  for 
myself.  I  believe  that  our  young  people 
are  purposeful  and  that  they  are  de- 
termined to  benefit  from  their  opportu- 
nities as  free  Americans.  They  are  con- 
tributing greatly  by  helping  to  keep  this 


Nation  the  hope  of  the  world.  As  I  re- 
view such  contributions  as  those  made 
by  the  Silver  Spurs  and  observe  the  ris- 
ing generation  now  in  their  teens  and 
twenties,  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Those  on  this  tour,  headed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  are: 

Silver  Spurs:  Jackie  Burchett.  Judy 
Burchett,  Bev  Fager.  Ann  Ferbrache, 
Midge  Ferbrache.  Eileen  Garrett,  Adri- 
enne  Haffner.  Lo  Rita  Solseng.  Karen 
Trent.  Terry  Chamberlain,  Jim  Curtis. 
Allen  Haffner.  Roy  Kincaid.  Ivor  McCoy. 
JefT  Menitz.  Jim  Sherrill.  Don  Wester- 
man.  Gary  Westerman:  chaperons.  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Westerman  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Trent; 
driver,  Claire  Hamilton:  and  the  di- 
rector, Edwin  S.  "Red"  Henderson. 

I  might  add  that  in  addition  to  volun- 
tary participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
Silver  Spurs,  this  group  is  entirely  self- 
supported.  They  do  make  a  slight  charge 
for  their  appearance,  but  this  is  entirely 
directed  toward  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  in 
expressing  my  great  pleasure  in  having 
the  Silver  Spurs  once  again  visit  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Today  they  were  in  the 
Gallery  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  old. 
and,  of  course,  reasonable  rule  of  deco- 
rum in  this  body.  I  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  made  a  1 -minute 
speech  to  point  out  this  fine  group  of 
young  Americans. 


Rail  Mergers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DlLSKl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1961 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  pending  rail- 
road merger  movement  which  threatens 
to  eliminate  thousands  and  thousands  of 
jobs  throughout  the  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  its  most  recent 
period  of  recession,  and  some  areas  are 
still  suffering  from  a  very  serious  unem- 
ployment situation,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
action,  economic  or  otherwise,  which 
would  either  further  retard  or  hinder  re- 
covery. This  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  taken  steps  to  check  the 
recess  by  extending  unemployment  bene- 
fits, providing  aid  for  depressed  areas, 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  pro- 
posed rail  mergers  would  do  nothing  to 
aid  our  economy  or  promote  our  return 
to    prosperity. 

In  the  first  place,  these  mergers  in- 
evitably result  in  the  loss  of  employment 
by  thousands  of  railroad  workers.  Mech- 
anization and  automation  have  already 
taken  their  toll  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  railroading 
industry.  Many  of  these  men  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  railroad  service,  some 
are  getting  along  in  years,  and  their  pros- 
pects for  obtaining  other  employment 
would   be   very   dim.   particularly   at  a 


time  when  the  Nation  is  still  confronted 
with  a  labor  surplus  in  many  areas. 
Often,  too.  such  mergers  call  for  a 
change  in  the  location  of  employment  for 
these  railroad  employees  which  more 
often  than  not  results  in  hardship  or  in- 
ability to  move. 

Next,  we  must  consider  the  value  of 
this  arm  of  our  transportation  networlc. 
If  business  activity  is  stimulated  within 
the  next  year  or  two  and  conditions 
improve  gradually,  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  transportation  fa- 
cilities. I  strongly  feel  that  a  consoli- 
dated railroad  will  have  so  impaired  or 
weakened  its  capacity  to  handle  in- 
creased traffic  that  it  could  not  meet  the 
demands. 

Mergers,  too,  result  in  curtailment  of 
services  by  the  r&ilroads.  The  public 
suffers  from  less  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  cost  is  greater. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  railroad  con- 
solidations do  not  benefit  our  Nation's 
economy,  but  only  those  stockholders  and 
financiers  who  are  in  control  of  the  rail- 
roads. Those  now  seeking  consolida- 
tions are  not  in  financial  straits — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  showing  a  good  profit. 
They  claim  better  service  and  lower  rate.s 
will  result  from  the  mergers,  but  past 
history  reveals  the  opposite  We  must 
preserve  competition. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  consolidation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
roads, as  well  as  any  further  railroad 
consolidations.  The  public  interest  must 
be  protected.  We  cannot  afTord  to  trifie 
with  any  moves  which  would  impede  or 
harass  our  Nation's  efforts  to  rcKain  and 
expand  its  economy. 


Vcteranf'  Readjuitment  Asiistaoce  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1961 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
6  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period,  on  January  31, 
1955.  for  establishing  eligibility  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Since  then,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  in  service 
on  or  before  that  date  and  those  who 
received  service -connected  disabilities 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  none  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  honorably 
served  their  country  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  have  been  discharged  have  re- 
ceived any  postservice  educational  or 
vocational  assistance. 

The  consequent  inability  of  many  of 
these  veterans  to  acquire  added  skills 
has  meant  a  loss  not  only  to  them  per- 
sonally but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
For  no  matter  by  what  name  you  choose 
to  call  it.  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of 
survival  in  which  we  can  ill  afTord  reck- 
lessly to  squander  the  talents  of  our 
gifted  citizens.  The  extent  of  the  na- 
tional loss  since  January  1955.  can  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  of 
the    more    than    7.800,000    veterans    of 
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World  War  II  who  received  training  un- 
der the  first  GI  bill,  450.000  went  into 
communications  and  380.000  into  highly 
technical  construction  work;  100,000 
became  lawyers.  63.000  doctors.  180,000 
mechanics.  238.000  schoolteachers.  145.- 
000  engineers,  and  75,000  farmers. 

In  the  words  of  the  Bradley  Commis- 
sion: 

The  veterans'  education  program  was  a 
major  contribution  to  the  national  welfare, 
and  the  country  would  be  weaker  educa- 
tionally, economically,  and  In  terms  of  na- 
tional defense  if  educators,  veterans  organi- 
zations, the  President,  and  the  Congress  had 
not  seen  fit  to  embark  upon  this  new  and 
momentous  education.il  enterprise. 

But,  instead  of  retaining  this  splendid 
program  with  its  many  advantages  we 
have  allowed  it  to  terminate  and  die. 

In  1959,  the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  re- 
establishing the  program  for  veterans 
with  service  between  January  31,  1955, 
and  July  1.  1963.  the  te.mination  date 
of  the  draft  law  It  also  provided  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  on  a 
Pc  uianent  basis  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  it  author- 
ized loan  guarantee  assistance  for  the 
purchase  of  homes,  farmlands,  livestock, 
et  cetera,  by  veterans.  Regrettably  the 
bill  was  never  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  S  1138.  the 
measure  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1959.  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  section  in  that  bill  provid- 
ing for  loans  instead  of  grants  to  vet- 
erans who  fail  to  place  in  the  top  half 
of  their  class  after  the  first  year  of  col- 
lege. 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  S.  1138  of  the  86th  Congress: 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear,  com- 
pelling and  urgent.  Today's  cold  war  condi- 
tions are  such  that  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans are  required  by  the  compulsory  draft 
law  to  serve  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  specific  period  of  time  •  •  • 
Absent  the  exigencies  of  the  cold  war.  the 
majority  of  these  young  i>eople  would  not 
enter  military  service—  normally  they  would 
remain  In  civil  life,  pursuing  their  Individual 
goals.  (Since  January  31,  1955)  young  peo- 
ple entering  the  Armed  Forces  •  •  •  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  the  personal  sacri- 
fices associated  with  military  service;  yet 
they  have  been  denied  the  readjustment  aids 
so  vitally  needed  to  help  them  catch  up  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries  who  were  not 
asked  to  serve  but  who  instead  continued 
the  more  lucrative  and  comfortable  pur- 
sulU  of  civil  life. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  we  are  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  so-called  hot  war  and 
therefore  we  should  not  grant  readjust- 
ment benefits  to  our  peacetime  veterans. 
This  argument.  I  submit,  must  have  a 
hollow  sound  to  those  who  waded  ashore 
on  the  strange  beaches  of  Lebanon  in 
1958,  or  who  were  violently  assaulted  by 
Congolese  while  delivering  supplies  to 
that  unhappy  country  this  year.  or.  who 
are  even  now  daily  exposing  their  lives 
in  Laos.  I  cannot  believe  that  many  of 
these  Americans  are  not  risking  as  much 
now  as  their  brothers  did  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  GI  benefits  program  is 
a  self -liquidating  program  if  there  ever 


was  one;  a  program  that  in  the  long  run 
will  not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  one 
penny.  In  listing  the  specific  achieve- 
ments of  the  program,  in  a  press  release 
issued  on  June  22,  1954.  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  World  War  II  bill,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  stated: 

Through  the  GI  bill.  World  War  H  vet- 
erans have  become  the  best  educated  group 
of  people  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  their  training,  they  have  raired 
their  Income  level  to  the  point  where  they 
are  now  paying  an  extra  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  Income  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam. 

At  this  rate.  Gl-blll-tralned  veterans 
alone  will  pay  off  the  entire  $15  billion  cost 
of  the  GI  education  and  training  program 
within  the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apF>eal  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  Congress  to  once 
more  authorize  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
have  entered  the  service  subsequent  to 
January  31.  1955.  In  so  doing  we  would 
continue  to  recognize  the  obligation 
which  prior  Congresses  appreciated  in 
respect  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  We  would  not  be 
initiating  a  new  program  for  which 
there  are  no  precedents. 

We  owe  it  to  the  continuation  of  the 
American  dream  to  take  this  action  now, 
but  most  of  all  we  owe  it  to  the  gallant 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  stand  ready  in  these  days  of  un- 
certainty to  undertake  the  greatest  risks 
of  all  that  this  Nation  and  free  Govern- 
ment w  ill  continue  to  endure. 


Wh\    the   Nuclear   Teit    Ban   Talki   Have 
Not  Succeeded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN.  JR. 

I    i      .Nf  V.      J  IF..--}  Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1961 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tlie  Presidents  recall  to  Washington 
of  Arthur  Dean,  chief  negotiator  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  at  Geneva,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  fateful  decision 
which  must  soon  be  made — whether  or 
not  to  resume  nuclear  testing.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
observations  on  this  situation. 

One  of  the  hardest  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions facing  President  Kennedy  is 
whether  or  not  to  resume  nuclear  tests, 
and  thus  end  the  unpoliced  moratorium 
which  has  been  in  effect  unoflBc  ally  since 
negotiations  began  at  Geneva  oa  October 
31.  1958. 

At  Geneva  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able measure  of  agreement  bet^veen  East 
and  West,  enough  to  provide  some  17 
articles  for  a  treaty.  However,  the  fun- 
damental points  of  view  of  the  two  sides 
are  quite  different.  The  U.S  S.R.  ad- 
vocates adoption  of  a  document  in  which 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia 
would  agree  simply  to  reduce  nuclear 
armaments.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  have  insisted  on  measur^^s  for  the 


verification  of  any  treaty  concerning  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  primarily 
through  a  technical  program  of  inspec- 
tion. 

HOW    DID    WE    COME    TO    GENEVA? 

Early  in  1958  President  Eisenhower 
initiated  the  long  effort  to  reach  a  nu- 
clear test  agreement.  As  a  first  step, 
a  committee  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
scientific  experts  met  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year;  they  reported  that  it 
was  technically  feasible  to  detect  atomic 
tests.  The  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, and  U.S.S.R.  then  agreed  to  brgin 
treaty  negotiations  at  the  end  of  October 
in  Geneva.  They  agreed  also  to  suspend 
voluntarily  any  further  testing  to  await 
the  results  of  the  talks. 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  period 
since  the  talks  began,  and  right  up  to 
the  present,  the  central  issue  has  been 
the  kind  of  in.spection  system  necessary 
to  police  a  test  ban.  The  West  believes 
that  an  effective  system  requires  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  control  posts  in  the 
territory  of  each  of  the  treaty  countries. 
These  would  be  staffed  by  technicians  of 
several  countries  who  would  be  empow- 
ered to  make  onsite  inspections  of  a 
percentage  of  unidentified  ground  trem- 
ors or  seismic  events. 

After  first  denouncing  the  insp>ection 
proix)sal  as  a  scheme  for  spying,  the 
Soviets  relented  to  a  limited  degree. 
However,  they  never  modified  their 
position  to  the  extent  of  coming  close 
to  minimum  Western  desires  for  inspec- 
tion. 

New  and  complicating  circumstances 
were  introduced  into  the  test  talks  by 
U.S.  scientists"  discovery  early  in  1959 
that  small  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions might  be  difficult  to  detect.  The 
result  was  a  new  U.S.  treaty  proposal  in 
the  spring  of  1960,  suggestiiig  the  ban- 
ning of  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
space,  and  underwater.  In  all  these 
areas  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  control  measures  All 
underground  tests  above  a  specified  and 
relatively  low  explosive  ix)wer  would 
also  be  banned.  This  plan  proposed 
also  a  joint  research  program  on  det-t^c- 
tion  so  as  eventually  to  bring  smaller 
tests  within  control  capabibties.  The 
Soviets  found  the  new  proix)sal  accept- 
able as  a  basis  for  negotiation:  they  also 
prorwsed  that  there  be  no  smaller  tests 
F>ending  the  completion  of  this  research 
program. 

Negotiations  have  rested  more  or  less 
at  this  point.  This  spring  the  Kennedy 
administration  offered  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  Western  F>osition.  designed 
to  provoke  the  Soviets  into  compromise. 

The  present  Western  propvosals  call 
for  an  involved  technical  apparatus  to 
assure  effective  inspection  and  control. 
A  massire  system  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  30-man  control  posts,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $2  billion  to  install,  would 
be  set  up  on  land  and  sea  within  3  years 
after  signing  of  the  treaty.  Within 
this  same  period,  earth  and  solar  satel- 
lite systemis  would  be  established  to 
detect  explosions  in  outer  space.  Un- 
identified seismic  events  would  be  in- 
spected by  teams  of  specialists. 
Control  operations  would  be  undertaken 
by  an  international  staff  so  constituted 
as     to    avoid     self-inspection.     Nuclear 
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explosions  for  research  and  peaceful 
purposes  would  be  permitted  under 
safeguards.  The  whole  program  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  test  ban  ad- 
ministrator and  5  assistants,  operat- 
ing under  the  direction  of  an  11 -mem- 
ber International   Control  Commission. 

WHY  SHOUT-D  THEHE  BE    K  TEST  BAN 

Behind  President  Kennedy's  decision 
to  continue  to  talk  at  Geneva  there  lies 
what  many  believe  to  be  the  necessity  Lo 
go  "the  last  mile"  in  proving  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

By  making  every  reasonable  effort  to 
come  to  an  effective  agreement  with 
the  Russians,  the  President  has  given  his 
support  to  the  thesis  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  offers  the  best  hope  of  a  start 
toward  arms  reduction  and  a  general 
relaxation  of  tensions  "o^iween  East  and 
West.  Certainly,  too.  the  administration 
appreciates  that  breaking  off  the  talks 
and  resuming  testmg  wou'.d  probably  in- 
tensify the  cold  war  and  stimulate  the 
arms  race.  Such  developments  would 
weaken  greatly,  if  not  doom,  any  chance 
of  arms  reduction. 

If,  fui-thermore,  the  three  current  nu- 
clear powers  fail  to  reach  agreement, 
future  efforts  to  reach  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  arms  control  may  be  fatally 
handicapped.  The  door  is  already  open 
for  others  to  become  members  of  the 
so-called  nuclear  club.  France  has 
made  real  progress,  and  reportedly  Red 
China  and  Israel  are  not  far  behind. 
Some  10  nations  are  thought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  perfecting'  their  own  bomb  over 
the  next  10  yijars.  Such  a  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  render  effective 
arms  control  all  but  impossible. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  it  is  argued,  we 
have  a  weapon  stockpile  more  than  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  military  requirements. 
It  is  generally  beheved  also  that  we  hold 
a  lead  in  warhead  technology  over  the 
Ru.^-^ians.  A  return  to  testing,  then. 
could  mean  a  loss  of  this  lead,  the  certain 
obsolescence  of  our  stockpile,  and  new 
and  mas.-ive  expenditures  for  develop- 
ment to  keep  ahei\d  of.  or  even  abreast 
of,  the  Russian  efforts. 

On  the  side  of  those  who  feel  we  must 
begm  testing  again  are  ranged  a  strong 
series  of  counterarguments  Perhapjs 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  2V2- 
year  moratorium  ha.s  constituted  what 
amounts  to  a  :••-'  ban.  as  the  Soviets 
might  have  hoped,  free  from  any  con- 
trols or  inspection  requirements.  The 
longer  the  negotiations  continue  this 
moratorium,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Soviets  advantage  through  the  progres- 
sive weakening  of  the  U.S.  case  for 
controls. 

Then  too.  many  experts  present  con- 
vincing arugments  that  the  Soviets  can 
be  and  are  cheating.  They  assert  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  making  advances  in 
tecimology  and  strengthening  its  position 
to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  true  the  need  to  test,  in  order 
to  improve  our  own  technology,  is  all  the 
more  pressing. 

I  VVtiFIRE   THE    DISAGREEMENT    LIES 

In  any  event  the  breaking  off  of  test 
talks  m.ust  come,  if  it  does,  as  a  result 
of  disagreement  between  East  and  West 

across  the  negotiating  table.    Increasing 


Western  doubt  of  Russian  sincerity  in 
the  negotiations  have  been  compounded 
as  the  re.sult  of  the  introduction  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  demand  for  a  three- 
man,  or  "troika,"'  directorate  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  test  ban,  replacing 
the  single  neutral  administrator  agreed 
to  last  year.  This  plan  would  give  the 
Soviets  veto  power  over  the  operations 
under  a  treaty,  and  is  obviously  unac- 
ceptable to  the  West. 

Behind  this  new  and  basic  disagree- 
ment are  several  important  specific 
points  on  which  the  two  sides  have  never 
been  able  to  come  together  over  the  full 
term  of  the  talks.  It  is  this  continued 
inability  to  reach  a  compromise  on  basic 
issues,  despite  real  Western  efforts  at 
concessions,  that  makes  any  further 
progress  seem  unlikely. 

First.  The  first  of  these  issues  is  the 
duration  of  the  proposed  research  pro- 
gram for  detecting  underground  testing 
of  small  weapons,  and  the  length  of  the 
moratorium  on  tliis  type  of  testing.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  proposed  a  period  of 
4  to  5  years.  The  United  States  originally 
proposed  a  2 -year  research  program  and 
a  27-month  moratorium;  more  recently 
Western  proposals  call  for  a  3-year  re- 
search program.  The  operation  of  a 
joint  research  program  is  itself  in  ques- 
tion due  tci  Soviet  refusal  to  participate. 
This  is  the  case  even  though  the  West 
would  now  accede  to  a  Soviet  demand 
for  observers  of  our  research,  in  ex- 
change for  similar  rights  if  Russia  de- 
cided to  carry  its  own  research.  The  So- 
viets apparently  are  not  ready  to  accept 
these  renewed  proposals  and  have  not 
advanced  new  positions  of  their  own. 

A  related  area  of  disagreement  con- 
cerns a  control  system  for  high  altitude 
or  space  testing.  A  three-power  tech- 
nical conference  in  1959  recommended  a 
system  of  satellite  surveillance  which 
the  West  has  accepted.  The  Soviets  have 
taken  no  position. 

Second.  Several  of  the  most  discussed 
areas  of  disagreement  have  to  do  with 
control  posts  and  establishing  the  num- 
ber of  onsite  inspections  to  be  made  each 
year.  Originally  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed that  all  control  post  staffs  would 
be  nationals  of  the  country  where  the 
post  was  Icxated.  The  counterproposal 
of  the  West  suggested  that  each  post 
staff  he  compKJsed  one-third  from  each 
of  the  three  political  blocs,  with  the  post 
directors  not  to  be  nations  of  the  host 
country.  Although  the  Soviet  position 
has  moved  close  to  the  Wests  here,  no 
agreement  Ls  in  sight. 

On  the  matter  of  control  posts — the 
very  heart  of  the  inspection  system — the 
West  has  pioposed  21  E>ost  sites  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  17  in  the  United  States, 
and  14  in  Britain  and  her  dep>endencies. 
The  Russians  want  only  15  posts  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  West  has  offered  to 
cut  the  number  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  19.  a 
minimum  number,  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing posts  in  the  United  States  to  16. 
This  concession  has  not  seemed  to  inter- 
est the  U.S.S.R. 

Regarding  the  number  of  onsite  in- 
spections of  unidentified  seismic  events, 
the  West  has  proposed  an  annual  quota 
of  20  inspections,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
normal  seismic  activity  in  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  Russians  have  offered  three. 


Though  a  compromise  has  been  hinted 
at,  there  Is  still  a  sizable  gap  in  the 
figures. 

A  related  area  of  dispute  Involves  the 
technical  criteria  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  making  onsite  Inspections  of 
suspicious  events.  Also  in  contention  Is 
the  staffing  of  inspection  teams  and  the 
operation  of  special  inspection  aircraft 
flights. 

Third.  Another  important  area  of  dis- 
agreement has  been  over  Soviet  insis- 
tence on  a  two- thirds  vote  or  veto  p>ower 
over  budget  and  fiscal  matters.  This 
problem  lies  within  the  broader  subject 
of  the  size  and  compHjsition  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  Origi- 
nally it  was  agreed  that  the  Commission 
should  have  seven  members.  A  dispute 
then  arose  over  the  political  composition 
of  the  four  members  beside  those  of  the 
three  treaty  powers.  The  U.S.S.R. "s  plan 
proposed  three  Western,  three  Soviet 
bloc,  and  one  neutral  member.  The  West 
then  argued  for  three  Western,  two  So- 
viet bloc,  and  two  neutral  members  in  an 
effort  to  circumvent  the  veto.  Most  re- 
cently. Western  counterproposals  report- 
edly would  offer  an  11 -man  commission 
composed  of  4  Western  members.  4 
Soviet  bloc  members,  and  3  neutrals. 
This  concession  would  constitute  recog- 
nition that  each  of  the  treaty  powers 
could  veto  the  annual  budget. 

WHERE     DO     WK     OO     FSOM     HEKKT 

Last  week  the  administration's  white 
paper  made  known  the  US.  views  on 
the  Soviet  position  regarding  the  test 
ban.  In  urging  further  efforts  toward 
an  agreement  and  at  the  same  time 
Riving  warning  that  we  might  be  forced 
to  end  the  testing  moratorium,  the 
President  made  clc^r  that  we  cannot 
take  the  risk  of  foregoing  testing  indefi- 
nitely while  waiting  for  the  Soviets  to 
decide  to  sign  an  agreement.  This 
thinking,  apparently,  is  largely  ba.sod  on 
the  fear  that  the  Soviets  may  be  advanc- 
ing through  covert  underground  testing. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  rejected  a 
Soviet  offer  to  combine  the  test  talks 
with  the  general  disarmament  discus- 
sions, scheduled  to  open  next  month. 

Thus  we  have  adopted  the  course  of 
continuing  to  talk  at  Geneva,  while  pre- 
paring at  the  same  time  to  resume  un- 
derground tests.  There  are  no  signs  yet 
of  a  definite  decision  to  resume  under- 
ground testing,  but  this  appears  likely. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  useful  both  diplo- 
matically and  psychologically  to  keep 
Uilking.  As  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped Its  position  in  recent  months,  we 
have  acquired  the  favored  position  in 
world  opinion.  Continuing  the  talks 
now  will  rcemphasize  to  the  world  Soviet 
unwillingness  to  match  US.  concessions. 
That  this  factor  is  bearing  heavily  on 
Soviet  negotiators  is  reflected  in  their  in- 
creasingly noisy  denunciations  of  our 
position.  Certainly,  both  sides  recognize 
that  the  nation  which  resumes  testing 
first  will  suffer  a  real  propaganda  loss. 

The  President  must  make  a  fateful 
decision,  and  a  difficult  one.  If  we  do  in 
the  end  resume  testing,  we  must  do  so  in 
a  way  to  convince  world  opinion  that  we 
are  acting  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
security  and  to  insure  the  strength  of 
the  free  world. 
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Goveruor     Thomson     Talks     Sense     on 
Taconite  Development 


ETCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■    i 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

Of      WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1961 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
development  of  taconite  in  northern 
Wi-sconsin  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
economic  ills  that  confront  that  area. 
For  the  past  6  years  former  Governor 
Thomson  has  been  leading  an  effort  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  ask  that  for- 
mer Grovemor  Thomsons  statement  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  be  printed 
following  the.se  remarks  1 

Joint  Statemeitt  or  Senator  Wilet.  Con- 
gressmen Bennjctt  of  Michigan,  O'Konski, 
AWD  Thomson  or  Wisconsin  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  Ma- 
terials AND  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Inttkichi 

COMMITTEX 

Members  of  Congress  from  States  border- 
ing on  Lake  Sup«rlor  welcome  this  hearing 
by  your  honorabl*  committee  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Iron  ore  industry.  Many  of  us. 
whether  In  Congri?ss.  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  In  private  life,  are  looking  for 
answers  to  these  problems.  We  work  sepa- 
rately, and  together,  to  solve  them.  Coming 
as  we  do  from  the  States  where  the  ore  Is 
produced,  we  surely  are  learning  at  first 
hand  of  the  lmp«'ratlve  need  for  national 
concern  about  thein. 

A  century  or  longer  Lake  Superior  ranges 
have  been  our  Nation's  primary  source  of 
ore  in  steelmaking  It  is  America  in  steel — 
and  the  steel  In  Americans — that  forge  the 
mightiest  force  for  freedom  on  this  planet. 
Let  us  keep  It  that  way  Most  of  us  know, 
too,  that  the  Superior  iron  ranges  comprise 
the  only  developed  major  source  of  ore  in  the 
United  States.  We  also  realize  that  any 
threat  to  their  unimpeded  development  can 
impair  our  national  security  Yet.  this  con- 
tradiction persists:  while  use  of  ore  In  steel 
manufacture  mount.s  steadily,  the  share  of 
Superior  ore  In  our  production  steadily 
declines. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Is  it  because 
Lake  Superior  ores  are  decreasing  in  quality, 
although  increasing  in  known  reserves?  Can 
it  be  said  truthfully  that  demands  of  either 
labor  or  capital — or  of  both — are  unrealistic 
in  the  mining  opera-Jon?  Or  that  tax  rates, 
local  and  State,  are  excessive?  Or  that 
freight  rates  are  exorbitant?  Investors  are 
timid?  Foreign  ores  are  too  cheap?  Or 
can  it  be  said  that  technology  in  treating 
low-grade  ores  Is  lagging? 

Mr  Chairman,  thfse  queries  lash  at  every 
desk  and  Job  in  every  home  and  plant  in 
every  community  on  Lake  Superior  Con- 
gress is  not  the  first,  nor  alone,  in  contend- 
ing with  them.  And  the  time  Is  past  when 
we  can  afford  to  run  away  from  them.  In 
the  2  hours  available  here,  much  can  and 
should  be  told  about  recent  and  Impending 
advances  in  technology  But  what  about 
other  basic  problems  of  this  industry?  The 
Members  presenting  this  statement  have 
participated  in  or.-the-site  hearings  of 
our  ore  problems  Senator  Wiley  and  Rep- 
resentatives Bennett.  O'Konski.  and 
Thomson  (Mr.  Thomson  w.as  then  attorney 
general  of  Wisconsin)  Joined  with  mining 
officials  at  such  a  hearing  at  Ashland.  Wis  . 
in  October  198(1.  Also,  they  took  the  lead 
in  1953  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  officials  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  obtain  Al- 
berta natural  gas.  because  the  fuel  Is  a 
valuable  help  in  ore  processing. 


At  Ashland,  too.  as  they  do  hert .  research- 
ers and  technologists  spoke  to  us.  Mining 
firms,  public  utility  and  pipeline  companies, 
mimlclpal  and  county  governments  were 
represented.  Members  of  a  Mlclilgan  Sen- 
ate committee  reported  on  efforts  to  obtain 
natural  gas  for  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Wis- 
consin's public  service  commission  chairman, 
Mr.  George  P.  Stelnmetz,  and  Piof.  Edwin 
Shorey,  ore  research  director,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  assisted  us.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee for  Development  of  Iron  Ore  Re- 
sources in  Northern  Wisconsin,  appointed  by 
Governor  Kohler,  with  Attorney  General 
Thomson  as  chairman,  called  the  meeting. 
In  every  way  it  was  worth  while,  as  this 
meeting   Is   worth    while. 

We  learned  that  Minnesota  Is  far  ahead 
In  processing  low-grade  ores  because  of  pio- 
neering Ir  research.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  why  Its  preeminence  is  widening  so 
swiftly  today  over  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
where  research  is  also  flourishing.  Minne- 
sota Is  In  a  giant  stride  this  year. 

We  learned  that  the  Upper  Peninsula  in 
1956  was  about  to  embark  on  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  ore  upgrading,  subject  to  availability 
of  natural  gas.  We  are  now  compelled  to 
ask  why  the  Michigan  program  has  been  cur- 
tailed, relatively  speaking,  despite  advances 
In  technology.  Is  It  because  a  blockade  has 
been  imposed  against  the  entrance  of  cc«n- 
petitive  natural  gas  supplies? 

About  Wisconsin,  we  learned  that  while 
primary  ores  of  rich  content  are  nisiring  ex- 
haustion on  the  Gogebic  range,  its  low-grade 
deposits  are  more  extensive  even  than  Michi- 
gan's, and  can  be  marketed  profitably  if — and 
this  still  remains  the  big  If  these  5  years 
later — low-cost  natural  gas  can  be  obtained. 
The  mining  firms,  supported  by  their  re- 
search experts,  listed  the  natural  gat  require- 
ment as  a  basic  need.  They  told  us  that 
economic  supplies  of  natural  gas  for  treat- 
ing low-grade  ores  would  enable  the  Superior 
ranges  to  compete  vigorously  with  foreign 
ores  at  American  mills. 

Consider  these  contentions  of  the  Industry, 
as  reflected  by  natural  gas  events  on  the 
ranges  since  1956.  The  fight  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  to  procure  Canadian  natural 
gas  for  our  mining  areas  has  failed.  We 
wanted  and  worked  for  a  supply  low  in 
price — as  promised;  and  for  a  supply  inde- 
pendent in  control  and  genuinely  competi- 
tive— as  promised.  The  supply  has  come.  It 
is  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  even  at  Menominee, 
Mich.  But  it  is  not  low  in  price,  because  it 
is  not  Independent.  The  Canadian  gas  has 
not  been  piped  to  the  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan iron  ranges  because  it  is  so  high  in  price 
that  our  low-grade  mining  processors  can- 
not use  it.  Insofar  as  benefits  to  tliem  are 
concerned,  the  gas  might  Just  as  wc^ll  have 
remained  underground  in  distant  .Mberta. 
because  it  has  been  monopolized  and  hiked 
in  price,  a  usual  consequence. 

Nevertheless,  a  tangential  value  lias  de- 
veloped. In  the  brief  period  when  Canadian 
gas  posed  as  a  competing  supply,  its  posture 
did  rouse  one  American  pipeline  company 
from  its  torp>or  The  company  moved  ahead 
with  pipeline  service  it  had  long  proposed 
to  Duluth  and  Superior,  so  that  natural  gas 
from  the  Southwest  is  now  in  use  there.  A 
major  taconite  processor  negotiated  success- 
fully for  a  supply  and  a  pipeline  is  to  be 
constructed  before  next  winter  to  the  "ta- 
conite towns"  of  Silver  Bay  and  Two  Har- 
bors. Minn. 

Owners  of  the  Canadian  supply  had  talked 
about  It  with  enthusiasm  at  our  Ashland 
meeting.  Three  months  later  they  told  us 
that  their  rivals  were  demanding  that  they 
surrender  majority  control,  and  these  de- 
mands formed  the  basis  of  a  complaint  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  A  grand  jury  at 
Milwaukee,  after  examining  the  scheme,  in- 
dicted three  major  pipeline  firms  and  their 
chief  executives.  Charged  with  criminal 
violations  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  they 


are  awaiting  trial  at  Chicago.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  projected  piping  of  Ca- 
nadian gas  by  its  owner  directly  across  Wis- 
consin to  Chicago,  and  across  Wisconsin  to 
the  ore-processing  plants  of  the  Michigan 
Upper  Peninsula,  has  been  abandoned.  In- 
stead, two  of  the  rivals  who  opposed  the 
competitive  pipeline — and  are  under  indict- 
ment— absorb  most  of  the  Canadian  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  of  new  Jobs  in 
Minnesota  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
planned  increase  in  taconite  production,  and 
the  availability  of  American-produced,  low- 
priced  natural  gas  is  an  Important  cause  for 
the  Increased  production.  There  Is  a  need 
for  new  jobs  also  In  northern  Wisconsin  and 
the  Michigan  Upper  Peninsula,  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  processing  of  low-grade  iron 
ores  there  can  help  to  provide  them.  Hence, 
the  availability  of  a  low-priced  natural  gas 
supply  is  correspondingly  required.  The 
mining  people  and  their  experts  tell  us  so. 
We  ask  that  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment assist  our  mining  firms  in  obtaining 
American-produced  gas  from  the  pipeline 
that  will  provide  supplies  for  taconite  proc- 
essing at  Sliver  Bay  and  Two  Harbors,  which 
Is  a  known,  contracted  price  very  substan- 
tially below  the  price  proposed  lor  delivery 
of  Canadian  gas  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Originally,  when  the  Canadian  suppiy  was 
offered  for  ore  processing  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula as  an  independent  and  competitive 
service,  the  price  for  it  which  was  proposed 
to  ore  processors  was  very  close  to  the  price 
which  will  be  paid  at  Silver  Bay  and  Two 
Harbors.  Since  the  Canadian  supply  became 
monopolized,  it  is  no  longer  economically 
avaUable  and  a  pipeline  to  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula mining  centers  has  not  even  been  built. 
We  further  ask  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  note  of  and  examine  Into  the 
circumstances  of  this  situation. 

If  American-produced  gas  becomes  avail- 
able in  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Michigan 
Upper  Peninsula,  new  jobs  for  our  citizens 
will  be  created  in  ore  processing,  a  new  tri- 
umph for  research  and  technology  can  be 
observed,  and  an  American  bastion  of  de- 
fense will  be  fortified. 

A  means  must  be  found  for  attracting  in- 
dependent and  competitive  supplies  of  low- 
cost  natural  gas  to  our  low-grade  ore  re- 
serves, even  at  a  risk  of  slight  return  during 
an  Initial  period  of  pipeline  sales.  Our  col- 
league, Mr  Bennett,  of  Ontonagon,  Mich., 
urged  this  course  directly  to  pipeline  opera- 
tors at  the  Ashland  meeting  Our  colleague. 
Mr.  O'Konski.  of  Mercer.  Wis.,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ontonagon  and  Mercer  are  in  the 
mining  areas,  has  proposed  that  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  be  constructed  from  Duluth  and 
Superior  across  nortl^ern  Wisconsin  and  east- 
ward to  Marquette.  Mich.,  in  order  to  supply 
the  fuel  for  ore  treatment — and  also  to  a 
large  copperplant  at  White  Pine,  Mich.  To 
this  program,  also,  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  Congress  are  invited. 

May  we  extend  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels,  the  grateful  appreciation  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  wonderful  Lake  Supe- 
rior country.  Your  consideration  of  the  iron 
ore  problems  of  this  region  can  bring  new 
hope  and  fresh  zeal  to  an  economically  dis- 
tressed region. 


The  Massachusetts  Road  Scandals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  :    w  •[ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.'=;ENT.ATI\T:S 

Thursday,  June  22.  1961 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,    Tuesday,    and    Wednesday    of 
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this  week  tlie  New  York  Times  has  car- 
ried a  series  of  front-page  articles  on 
the  rampant  graft  and  corruption  in 
highway  construction  and  other  public 
works  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  commend  these  articles  to  every 
Member  who  has  concern  about  waste 
of  public  funds  and  the  corruption  of 
public  ofiQcials. 

The  news  carried  m  thi*  expose  is  not 
a  great  shock  to  me  or  to  the  other  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram. We  have  known  about  this  for 
a  long  time  and  we  have  tried  desper- 
ately to  have  our  subcommittee  inves- 
tigate this  thoroughly  so  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  misused  Federal  funds  can 
be  brought  to  justice  and  made  ac- 
countable  for   their   wrongdomc. 

As  long  ago  as  August  26,  I960,  I  took 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  call  atten- 
tion to  many  of  the  facts  which  had 
been  brought  to  light  in  these  scandals. 
At  that  time  I  asked  the  special  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to 
make  this  a  matter  of  immediate  in- 
vestigation, I  have  had  no  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  I  have  always 
contended  has  been  dominated  by  polit- 
ical motives  and  which  shys  away  from 
any  issue  where  the  evidence  might  re- 
flect unfavorably  on  the  members  of  a 
certain  political  party. 

Because  I  did  not  have  any  confidence 
in  a  subcommittee  so  politically  moti- 
vated, I  uitroduced  a  resolution  this 
year  calhng  for  a  bipartisan  committee 
which  would  be  properly  organized  and 
would  carry  out  these  investigations  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  On 
our  present  staff  we  do  not  even  have 
an  engineer  and  tne  Interstate  High- 
way System  is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering design  projects  in  operation  in 
this  country. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  subcommittee.  There  are 
many  more  and  I  took  the  floor  again 
on  May  11  of  this  year  to  point  these 
out  and  to  call  for  some  action  on  the 
Massachusetts  program  which  is  prob- 
ably the  worst  that  has  been  brought  to 
light. 

The  series  in  the  New  York  Times 
prompts  .me  to  make  another  effort  to 
get  the  special  .subcommittee  into  the 
middle  of  this  matter  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  plan 
immediately  to  investigate  the  Massa- 
chusetts scandals  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  Unless  we  can  get  into  this  right 
away,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  subcommittee  is  not  mterested 
in  doing  a  job  and  will  continue  to  lan- 
guish and  deteriorate  even  though  its  as- 
gressive  prosecution  of  such  investiga- 
tions is  something  which  is  sorely  needed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  series  of  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  19,  20,  and  21, 
1961.  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  the  Members  who  might  have 
missed  them  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  appraise  the  scope  of  this  corruption. 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment signed  by  Mr.  William  C.  Cr.mmer, 
our   ranking    minority    member    of   our 


subcommittee,  and  by  all  other  Republi- 
can members  thereof,  myself  included, 
and  released  on  June  20,  1961 : 
'FYom  the  New  York  Times.  June  19,  1961) 
M.\ssACHi7snTS    Is    Aroused    bt    Corruition 
Scandals — CoNrLicrs     or     Inti31est     and 
Criminal  .Acts  bt  Ofttcials  Stir  a  Revul- 
sion Toward  Politics — Both  Parties  In- 
volved 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston,   June   16. — A   wave  of   public   re- 
sentment against  corruption  In  government 
Is  rising  In  Massachusetts. 

There  Is  a  tangible  feeling  in  the  air  of  re- 
vulsion toward  politics.  The  taxi  driver 
taking  the  visitor  from  the  airport  remarks 
that  politicians  in  the  State  are  "all  the 
same." 

It's    See  Joe,  see  Jim,'  "  he  says,     "The 
hand  Is  out." 

A  political  scientist  writes  of  the  growth 
of  'alienated  voters,"  who  "believe  that  vot- 
ing Is  useless  because  politicians  or  those 
who  Influence  politicians  are  corrupt,  self- 
ish and  beyond  popular  control.  These 
Voters  view  the  political  process  as  a  secret 
conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  plunder 
them," 

Corruption  ifi  hardly  a  recent  development 
In  the  city  and  State  that  were  widely  iden- 
tified as  the  locale  of  Edwin  O'Connor's 
novel.  "The  Ljist  Hurrah,"  But  there  are 
reasons  for  the  current  spotlight  on  the  sub- 
ject, 

A  succession  of  highly  publicized  scandals 
has  aroused  the  public  within  the  last  year. 
Graft  in  the  construction  of  highways  and 
other  public  works  has  brought  on  State  and 
Federal  investigations.  And  the  election  of 
President  Kennedy  has  attracted  new  atten- 
tion to  the  ethical  climate  of  his  home  State, 
A  reader  of  the  Boston  newspapers  can 
hardly  escape  the  Impression  that  petty  chi- 
canery, or  worse.  Is  the  norm  In  Massachu- 
setts public  life.  Day  after  day  some  new 
episode  Is  reported. 

The  State  public  works  department  Is  ac- 
cused of  having  spjent  »8,555  to  build  a 
private  beach  for  a  State  judge  on  his  water- 
front property.  An  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral Is  directed  to  Investigate. 

Then  it  turns  out  that  the  assistant  at- 
torney general  Is  the  business  partner  of 
a  man  registered  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  bookmaker.  And  the  bookmaker 
heads  a  marine  dredging  company  that  has 
received  contracts  from  the  public  works 
department  The  assistant  attorney  general 
In  turn  Is  suspended  and  Investigated. 

Members  of  the  legislature  and  govern- 
ment officials  engage  openly  In  quaint  po- 
litical practices  that  no  one  In  the  Federal 
Government  would  dream  of  attempting. 

THE  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

One  Idea  is  the  testimonial  dinner  to  a 
public  official.  The  guests  pay.  and  the  offi- 
cial gets  the  proceeds.  Thus,  last  year,  more 
than  1,000  persons — many  from  the  food  In- 
dustr}- — paid  $15  each  to  honor  an  official  of 
the  States  public  health  department. 

Members  of  the  legislature  who  lose  their 
seats  usually  find  their  former  colleagues 
ready  to  get  them  a  public  Job — and  then 
freeze  them  Into  It  by  statute,  so  that  no 
Governor  can  remove  them. 

Even  an  undefeated  legislator  may  want 
more  permanent  employment.  State  Repre- 
sentative Charles  E,  Shepard.  a  Republican, 
was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee In  1946  when  the  committee  pre- 
vailed on  the  legislature  to  hire  a  budget 
director.  The  committee  gave  Mr.  Shepard 
the  Job,  and  he  still  has  It. 

A  Democratic  State  senator,  John  J  Beades. 
holds  a  $13.200-a-year  job  with  an  arm  of  the 
State  government,  the  metropolitan  district 
commission.  Mr.  Beades  is  also  chairman  otf 
a  senate  committee  that  Is  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  commission. 


sold  voting  MACHINES 

A  former  State  senator.  Philip  G  Bowker, 
a  Republican,  made  his  living  selling  voting 
machines.  The  Boston  Globe,  which  ran  a 
series  on  conflicts  of  interest  In  public  life, 
said  of  him; 

"He  sought  to  sell  voting  machines  to 
municipal  officers  who  might  later  seek  fa- 
vorable votes  for  municipal  legislation  In 
the  senate  ■ 

A  former  State  attorney  general,  Francis 
E  Kelly,  a  Democrat,  represented  a  number 
of  private  clients  In  damage  suits  against  a 
State  agency  while  he  was  the  State's  chief 
legal  officer  In  the  early  1950's 

But  these  are  relatively  trivial  Incidents 
compared  with  the  major  Massachusetts 
scandals  the  last  year 

The  first  concerned  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict commission,  which  has  charge  of  parks, 
parkways,  water  and  sewage  disposal  in  and 
around  Boston.  As  a  result  of  a  State  senate 
inquiry  and  other  proceedings,  two  top  offi- 
cials of  the  commission  stand  convicted  on 
criminal  charges. 

The  senate  Inquiry  found  that  the  com- 
mission had  spent  its  money  In  unusual 
ways. 

nvT  thousand  dollars  to  report  on  i»ool 

For  example.  It  paid  a  swimming  coach 
$5,000  for  a  report  on  the  "desirable  char- 
acteristics of  a  pool"  It  was  going  to  build. 
The  senate  Inquiry  said  the  need  for  such 
advice  was  "obscure,  because  the  metropoli- 
tan district  commission  had  already  built 
several  pools." 

Another  consultant  on  a  different  swim- 
ming pool  was  paid  $17,000.  All  he  did,  ac- 
cording to  the  Investigators,  was  to  use  spec- 
ifications that  had  been  given  to  him  free 
by  a  pool  manufacturer  and.  In  suggesting 
a  bathhouse  design,  to  copy  the  plan  of  an- 
other commission  bathhouse. 

The  investigating  committee  found  that 
the  commission  had  ordered  Items  from  con- 
tractors that  It  did  not  need,  apparently  to 
make  the  contracts  more  profitable.  One 
contract  required  the  contractor  to  supply  a 
$1,000  calculating;  machine  "for  which  there 
was  no  use  at  the  site."  according  to  the 
committee. 

A  constant  practice  of  the  district  com- 
mission was  to  break  Its  projects  Into  con- 
tracts of  less  than  $1,000  each  The  senate 
committee  suggested  that  the  rea-vin  was 
that  State  law  requires  competitive  bidding 
on  all  contracts  of  more  than  $1,000. 

BILLING    DENOUNCED 

Cfintractors.  the  Investigating  committee 
said,  "billed  the  metropolitan  district  com- 
mission without  regard  to  the  fair  value  of 
the  work  done  or  a  fair  profit  to  themselves 
Each  Ux)k  as  a  yardsUck  the  starting  point 
of  $1,000  (and I  picked  some  figure  as  close 
to  $1,000  as  their  courage   permitted." 

The  committee  found  that  on  some  Jobs 
the  contractors  had  done  no  work,  and  on 
most  Jobs  only  part  of  the  conUacted  proj- 
ect. In  "an  overwhelming  majority"  of  In- 
stances, the  committee  said,  the  work  done 
"was  sloppy,  shoddy,  unworkmanlike  and  an 
outright  public  disgrace." 

The  head  of  the  agency,  CommUsloner 
John  E  Maloney.  was  also  the  40-percent 
owner  of  an  Insurance  agency  that  received 
many  commissions  on  the  agency  s  perform- 
ance bonds, 

Charles  J.  McCarty,  an  associate  commis- 
sioner, was  the  local  distributor  for  one  kind 
of  highway  guard  rail.  The  meUopwlltan 
district  commission  bought  large  quantities 
of  this  kind  of  rail,  producing  net  profits 
of  about  60  percent  for  the  distributing  com- 
pany on  each  sale. 

COMMISSIONERS    EINED 

Maloney  and  McCarty  resigned  from  the 
commission  as  a  result  of  the  Inquiry,  and 
both  were  indicted  on  conflict-of-interest 
charges.     Maloney    pleaded    guilty   and    was 
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fined  $16,000.  McCarty  was  convicted,  flned 
$7,000  and  given  a  suspended  Jall  sentence  of 
18  months. 

One  Item  in  the  Inquiry  is  utu-esolved. 
State  Representative  Charles  lanello,  a  Demo- 
crat, is  on  trial  along  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  chaiges  of  larceny  and  con- 
spiracy. 

The  charge  is  tlaat.  while  Mr.  lanello  was 
vice  chairman  of  a  legislative  commission  to 
Investigate  the  commission,  construction 
companies  of  the  lanello  family  got  most  of 
the  commissions  sidewalk  contracts — and 
charged  the  commission  for  work  not  done. 

A  second  highly  publicized  Inquiry  centers 
on  the  State  public  works  department,  which 
builds  Ma£&achusetts'  highways. 

A  series  of  articles  In  the  Boston  Herald 
In  1958  first  called  attention  to  the  ways  of 
political  patronage  In  the  public  works  de- 
partment. 

The  department.  It  was  reported,  did  fa- 
vors for  a  favored  lew  by  renting  equipment 
from  them — truckii,  lawn  mowers,  and  the 
like.  Members  of  the  leglslatxire,  their  rel- 
atives. Gov,  Foster  Purcolo's  military  aide, 
town  political  chairmen,  campaign  managers. 
State  and  city  employees — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — uere  among  the  lessors. 

Representative  lanello's  wife,  Dorothy, 
rented  wnat  Mr  lanello  called  a  "couple  of 
broken-down  trucks"  to  the  department. 
He  explained  that  they  had  made  no  profit 
and  were  doing  It  only  ""to  create  a  couple  of 
jobs  for  a  couple  of  married  guys  In  my 
district.'" 

ONE    HUNDRED    4ND    SIZTT    DOLLARS    FOB    A    SAW 

A  legislator's  son  made  $140  a  week  driving 
his  station  wagon  fCT  the  department.  An- 
other man  rented  .m  electric  saw  to  the 
agency  for  $160  a  week,  without  an  operator. 
Newspapermen  were  hired  as  "traffic  coruult- 
ants."' 

A  highly  pl.^ced  politician  was  quoted  as 
having  advised  a  club  that  was  in  financial 
difficulties  to  buy  a  8i  eam  shovel. 

"Rent  It  to  the  State."  he  Is  reported  to 
have  said.  ""It  will  .-jolve  all  your  problems. 
You  won't  even  have  to  charge  any  more 
dues' 

Another  Idea  was  the  hiring  of  politicians' 
friends  as  '"hlghwry  Inspectors,"  Groups  of 
four  were  paid  $70  a  week  each  to  sit  In  a 
cor  5  hours  a  day  and  count  traffic. 

L,ast  fall  a  State  Senate  committee  con- 
ducted aa  Inquiry  into  the  public  works 
department  that  wa-s  widely  denounced  as  a 
whitewash. 

ENOlNXiri    CRITICIZED 

The  committee  found  the  practice  of  di- 
viding contracts  Into  pieces  of  less  than 
$1,000.  It  noted  tha'  surveyors  had  collected 
per  diem  fees  on  the  day  of  a  record  blizzard. 

It  criticized  a  consulting  engineer,  J.  L. 
Hayden.  beciuse  he  could  not  show  how  he 
had  arrived  at  a  ree  of  $84,000  that  he 
charged  on  one  job.  In  3  years  Mr  Hayden 
collected  nearly  $2,500,000  from  the  State 
In  consulting  fees. 

Representative  lajiello  was  subpenaed  by 
the  senate  committee.  But  he  refused  to 
appear,  claiming  legislative  Immunity.  The 
committee  said  It  cculd  not  find  his  daugh- 
ter or  son-in-law  to  serve  them  subpenas. 

Meanwhile.  the  Federal  Government 
moved  In.  Its  ma_n  interest  was  in  the 
prices  paid  by  the  public  works  department 
for  rights  of  way  on  highways  aided  by 
Federal  funds. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  In  Washington  froze  all  Federal 
funds  for  land  acquisition  on  Massachusetts 
highways.  Bureau  officials  said  they  had 
fijund  that  some  appraisals  In  the  State  had 
been  "far  in  excess  of  true  market  values," 

WANT    FUNDS    RELEASED 

More  than  $12  nLlUon  has  now  accumu- 
Iskited  In  these  frozen  funds.  Massachusetts 
officials  have  demanded  that  the  money  be 


released  and  have  denounced  the  bureau  for 
refusing  to  tell  them  whom  It  8USf>ects. 

The  Federal  case  has  been  put  to  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury.  The  Jury  has  beijn  sitting 
Intermittently  since  last  fall,  examining 
witnesses  and  hearing  reports  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation, 

In  April  the  U.S.  attorney.  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, was  reported  ready  to  rexjirunend 
some  indictments.  Then  Mr.  Richardson, 
a  Republican  holdover  from  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  was  replaced  en  short 
notice  by  a  Democrat,  W.  Arthur  Garrlty, 
Jr. 

The  circumstances  of  this  shift  are  In 
dispute.  Some  Republicans  chargi;  that  It 
was  a  move  to  block  action  on  highway 
wrongdoing.  Some  Democrats  say  Mr. 
Richardson  was  pressing  for  Indictments  on 
InsuEclent  evidence  In  any  case,  Mr.  Gar- 
rlty is  continuing  the  investigation. 

HOUSE    INQUIRY     BEGUN 

A  parallel  Federal  inquiry  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  Houte  Highways  Subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Representative  John  A.  Blat- 
NiK.,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  It  has  two 
investigators  working  full  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  federally  aided  highways 
pro^ri.m. 

The  House  committee,  however,  has  con- 
ducted no  hearings  in  its  Massachusetts  In- 
vestigation. 

Repufcllccns  have  charged  "whltswaah," 
They  have  suggested  that  Mr,  Blatnik  is 
deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  ma- 
jority leader.  Representative  Jchn  '.V.  Mc- 
CoRM.\CK  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Blatnik  calls  this  "blatant  Republi- 
can hypocrisy."  He  says  the  Information  in 
hand  does  not  justify  public  hearlnf;s. 

The  one  agency  that  has  not  Invest'gated 
the  Public  Works  Department  thus  far  Is 
the  one  with  the  broadest  powers  to  do  the 
Job^the  State  attorney  general's  off.ce. 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    EXI»LAINS 

The  attorney  general  Is  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Jr.,  Representative  McCoimack's 
nephew.  He  explained  that  he  had  held  off 
becau.'^e  so  many  other  inquiries  vvere  in 
progress. 

Others  suggested  that  Mr.  McCormack 
mipht  be  reluctant  for  other  reasons.  One 
observer  said. 

"I  dont  question  his  honesty.  Bat  why 
dig  tilings  up?  You  never  can  tell  v  here  it 
will  end." 

One  reason  for  suspicion  about  the  Public 
Works  Department  Is  the  testimony  an  past 
practices  in  the  department  In  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  scandal  explosions  to  hit 
Massachusetts  in  the  last  year — the  case  of 
Thomas  Worcester. 

Worcester,  a  consulting  engineer,  designed 
highways  and  other  projects  for  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  other  State  agencies. 
He  was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
for  tax  evasion  In  deducting  bribes  i£  busi- 
ness expenses. 

OFFERED    LENIENCY 

Last  summer  Worcester  was  tried  a  ad  con- 
victed by  a  jury.  Federal  Judge  Charles  E. 
Wjrzanskl,  Jr.,  offered  to  give  him  a  sus- 
pended sentence  if  he  would  tell  the  truth 
about  the  bribes,  Worcester  agreed,  and 
testified  before  a  grand  jury.  The  judge  or- 
dered the  testimony  made  putiic. 

Worcester's  story  was  that  he  had  been 
approached  by  the  late  Francis  Norton,  a 
"salesman"  who  said  he  had  an  "In"  with 
public  officials  and  coxild  get  buslr.ess  for 
Worcester's  concern.  Worcester  hlrod  Nor- 
ton. 

Between  1948  and  1952  Worcester  received 
$2,750,000  In  contracts  from  public  agencies. 
He  testified  that  he  had  given  10  percent  of 
that  total,  $275,000.  to  Norton. 

Worcester  also  testified  that  he  hud  hired 
a  numt>er  of  political  figures,  either  at  Nor- 
ton's suggestion  or  because  It  appcso-ed  to 
be  the  thing  to  do.    Most  of  these  men  later 


corroborated    Worcester's    testimony    about 
them. 

A  Boston  city  councilor,  "Vincent  J.  Shan- 
ley,  was  paid  $50  a  week  for  77  weeks  as  a 
public  relations  man.  He  said  Gov.  Paul 
Dever,  a  Democrat,  had  sent  him  to  Thomas 
Worcester  Inc.,  for  the  job.  All  he  did.  he 
said,  was  to  interview  a  few  j)erson6  on  their 
attitude  on  regional  Incinerators. 

BAYS    HE    Dm    NO    WORK 

John  G.  Curley.  a  Democratic  State  Repre- 
sentative at  the  time,  said  he  was  sent  over 
by  a  girl  in  Governor  Dever  s  office.  He  made 
$75  a  week  for  6  weeks  and  testified  that  he 
had  done  no  work. 

Edward  M.  Rowe,  a  former  Republican 
State  senator,  was  on  the  payroll  for 
$20,000 — because,  Worcester  said,  the  Dem- 
ocrats wanted  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  Republican 
primary  for  Governor  to  divide  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  Rowe  ran  in  the  primary,  in  1950,  and 
lost. 

Jamxs  a.  Eueke.  then  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  now  a  Democrat  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  said  Governor 
Dever  sent  him  to  the  Worcester  concern  In 
1950,  when  he  needed  work.  He  made  $450 
in  6  weeks  as  a  clerk  and  said  he  had  earned 
It. 

TTie  testimony  of  these  men  was  given  at 
an  extraordinary  hearing  conducted  by 
Judge  Wyzanfkl.  The  purpoee  was  to  see 
whether  Worcester  had  kept  his  part  of  the 
bargain  for  the  Eiupended  sentence — 
whether  he  had  been  truthful. 

After  Worcester  s  grand  jury  testimony  was 
mjtde  public,  some  cf  thoEe  he  accused  were 
subpenaed.  They  gave  their  versions  end 
were  questioned  by  Worcester's  counsel,  by 
Mr.  Ricli£jd£on  and  by  Judge  Wyzanskl. 

FINDS  TESTIMONY    CREDIBLE 

Judge  "Wyzanskl  handed  down  an  opinion 
saying  that  he  believed  Worcester.  The 
judge  said  l\e  had  "found  Worcester's  testi- 
mony t>efore  me  candid,  credible,  complete." 

In  the  opl.nlon.  Judge  Wyzanskl  went  on 
to  discuss  what  he  termed  the  "sordid 
racket  of  extortion,  bribery  and  corruption." 
He  raised  a  number  of  questions  that,  In 
effect,  suggested  the  existence  of  widespread 
moral  decay. 

"Can  It  be  true."  he  asked,  "thf.t  of  the 
successful  bidders  for  conti-acts  with  the 
State,  Worcester  alone  paid  bribes  and  took 
them  as  deductions  from  Federal  Income 
tax?" 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  under- 
taken to  answer  that  question.  It  Is  con- 
ducting a  large-scale  Investigation  of  per- 
sons connected  with  Massachusetts  public 
works  projects  In  the  years  since  Worces- 
ter's operations. 

The  judge  was  also  implicitly  critical  of 
the  presf ,  the  bar  and  other  parts  of  society. 

'How  much  has  the  press  thought  of  It- 
pelf  as  the  protector  of  civic  integrity?"  he 
asked. 

"How  far  has  the  bar  Initiated  reform 
based  upon  Its  daily  expeiicnce  with  the  suf- 
ferings Its  clients  have  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  a  network  of  corruption? 

"Were  sophisticated  lavi^ers  unaware,  be- 
fore this  case  began,  that  to  secure  certain 
types  of  public  business  a  contractor  had  to 
get  his  performance  bond,  or  his  material- 
man's bond,  or  his  bond  for  wages,  or  his 
trustees'  bond,  from  a  relative  of  a  judge, 
or  a  public  official,  or  of  a  legislator?  " 

CONDUCT    CRITICIZED 

Judge  "Wyzanskl 's  conduct  of  the  Worcester 
hearing  has  been  widely  criticized.  The 
complaint  is  that  he  pilloried  witnesses  in 
public  and  that  he  acted,  in  general,  more 
like  a  prosecuting  attorney  than  a  judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  believe 
that  Judge  Wj'zanskl  performed  what  one 
lawyer  called  "a  great  public  service."  They 
believe    that    t^e   judge    said    things    that 
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desperately  needed  saying  and  brought  force- 
fully into  public  view  practices  that  had  al- 
ways been  kept  under  cover. 

In  any  event,  It  is  clear  that  the  Worces- 
ter case  had  an  effect  in  arousing  the  public 
in  Massachusetts  to  the  issue  of  corruption. 

Another  effect  of  the  case  was  to  focus 
attention  on  a  powerful  but  secluded  figure 
in  Massachusetts  government,  the  man  who 
her^ded  the  public  work.s  department  during 
the  years  at  issue  in  the  Worcester  case. 
His  name  is  William  F.  Callahan. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  20.  1961) 

MA3SACHUSETTS     TURNPIKE     CHIEF     CRITICIZED 

IN  Rising  Scandals 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  June  16. — Tlie  most  important 
ofBcial  touched  so  far  by  mushrooming  pub- 
lic scandal  in  Massachusetts  is  William  F. 
Callahan,  a  man  of  many  public  Jobs  and 
remarkable  influence  over  politicians. 

"He  gets  things  done"  is  the  slogan  most 
often  applied  to  Mr.  Callahan  by  his  ad- 
mirers. What  he  gets  done  is  public  works. 
For  more  than  20  years,  in  a  succession  of 
high  public  offices,  he  has  had  charge  of 
bvulding  highways  and  other  projects. 

He  was  commissioner  of  public  works, 
supervising  Massachusetts  highway  con- 
struction, from  1934  to  1939.  Then,  as  a 
Democrat,  he  lost  out  when  the  Republicans 
took  over  the  State  government  for  a  time. 
Gov.  (now  Senator)  Levebett  Saltonstall 
discharged  him  after  a  formal  hearing  and  a 
finding  that  Mr.  Callahan  had  squandered 
public  funds 

Mr.  Callahan  was  returned  to  the  Job  by 
Gov.  Paul  Dever.  a  Democrat,  in  1949.  and 
held  it  until  1953.  In  those  years  he  pre- 
sided over  the  great  postwar  highway  con- 
struction boom,  including  the  building  of 
the  circumferential  highway  around  Boston. 
Route  128. 

In  1952  Governor  Dever  named  Mr  Calla- 
han to  an  8-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
new  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 
The  authority  floated  $239  million  in  bonds 
and  built  an  east-west  toll  road  across  the 
State. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  public  career 
Mr.  Callahan  has  been  criticized  by  civic 
groups  and  newspapers  as  extravagant  and 
highhanded  Republicans  have  charged 
him  with  "favoritism,  laxity,  and  poor  ad- 
ministrative policies"  and  called  him  a 
Frankenstein  (growing|  so  big  it  will  con- 
trol the   legislature  and  the  State." 

But  Mr.  Callahan  has  had  the  confidence 
of  the  legislature,  which  has  stifled  attacks 
on  him.  At  critical  points  he  has  picked  up 
needed  Republican  votes^ — as  when  four  Re- 
publicans in  the  State  senate  provided  the 
margin  in  1952  to  kill  a  motion  requiring  Mr. 
Callahan  to  account  in  detail  for  his  high- 
way spending. 

The  legislature  has  vested  unusual  power 
in  Mr.  Callahan. 

The  legislation  creating  the  turnpike  au- 
thority does  not  allow  any  State  official  to 
look  at  the  turnpikes  books,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  Ignored  suggestions  that  it  give 
the  State  auditor  access  to  them.  Nor  does 
the  turnpike  legislation  require  competitive 
bidding  on  authority  contracts. 


BUILDING     A     TUNNEL 

In  1958  the  legislature  gave  the  turnpike 
authority  the  Job  of  building  a  second  tun- 
nel under  Boston  Harbor.  Construction  Is 
underway. 

Also  In  1958  the  legislature  created  a 
throe-man  State  office  building  association 
to  construct  a  $30  million  office  building  for 
the  State  government.  The  association  was 
to  raise  money  by  bonds  and  rent  the  struc- 
ture to  the  State  for  23  years  at  $2,500,000 
a  year,  with  the  State  paying  all  mainte- 
nance exjjenses. 

The  legislation  named  Mr.  Callahan  and 
two  other  officials  as  members  of  the  asso- 


ciation. Furthermore,  the  three  were  given 
the  Jobs  for  life  and  were  empowered  to 
appoint  their  own  successors. 

This  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  legislature  then  created  a  Gov- 
ernment Center  Commission  to  construct 
the  office  building  with  Mr.  Callahan  given 
a  5-year  term  as  chairman. 

The  money  was  raised  and  demolition  of 
existing  buildings  has  begun  on  the  site. 

twenty-seven     thousand     nVE     HUNDEED 
DOLLARS    IN    SALARIES 

Mr.  Callahan  Is  paid  $12,000  a  year  as 
chairman  of  the  turnpike  authority.  $8,000 
for  his  tunnel  duties,  and  $7,500  for  his  post 
on  the  Government  Center  Commission 
The  total  of  $27,500  Is  $7,500  more  than  the 
Governor's  salary. 

The  bond  of  affection  between  the  legis- 
lature and  Mr  Callahan  is  one  of  the  phe- 
nonema  of  Massachusetts  politics.  Along 
with  the  motto  "He  gets  things  done."  a 
popular  saying  is  that  "hes  never  lost  a  vote 
in  the  legislature." 

In  1951  a  Republican  legislator  said  Mr 
Callahan  was  "more  powerful  than  any  elec- 
ted official  In  the  State."  In  1959  another 
blamed  Mr.  Callahan  for  the  killing  of  a 
metropolitan  planning  bill.  Asked  how  he 
had  done  this,  the  legislator  said: 

"Callahan  can  get  anything  he  wants  in 
the  legislature." 

The  reason  for  Mr.  Callahan's  hold  on  the 
legislature  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that. 
as  Public  Works  Commlsisoner  and  Turn- 
pike chairman,  he  has  had  approximately 
$1  billion  in  public  funds  at  his  disposal. 

THE    WORCE.STER    CASE 

M,\ny  persons  believe  that  this  "club  of 
patronage  that  Mr.  Callahan  wields."  as  the 
Boston  Herald  has  called  It,  Is  responsible 
for  the  legislators"  affection.  But  there  was 
little  light  on  the  question  until  the  case 
of  Thomas  Worcester  erupted  last  fall 

V/orcestcr.  a  prominent  engineer  in  private 
practice,  testified  In  Federal  court  tliat  he 
had  paid  cash  to  a  "bagman"  to  get  con- 
tracts from  the  Public  Works  Department 
while  Mr    Callahan  headed  the  department. 

The  "bagman" — the  name  was  applied  to 
him  by  the  presiding  Judge,  Charles  E. 
Wyzanskl.  Jr. — was  Francis  Norton,  who  died 
January  1,  1952.  Worcester  testified  that 
Norton  had  said  "he  knew  Mr.  Callahan  very 
well  and  felt  certain  he  would  be  able  to  get 
some  engineering  work  from  the  Public 
Works  Department." 

In  4  years  after  that  conversation  with 
Norton,  in  1948.  the  Worcester  concern  re- 
ceived $2,750,000  in  State  contracts.  Wor- 
cester said  he  had  given  Norton  10  percent. 
$275,000.  most  of  it  in  bundles  of  small  bills. 

There  also  was  testimony  that  members  of 
the  legislature  and  other  political  figures 
had  been  put  on  the  payroll  of  Thomas  Wor- 
cester. Inc..  and  had  done  little  or  no  work. 
Asked  why  he  thought  Norton  had  put  them 
on  the  payroll.  Worcester  said: 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  assume  It  was  to  in- 
fluence their  votes  or  be  sure  of  their  votes 
on  these  bond  Issues  on  highway  programs 
that  were  before  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate these  huge  sums  for  highway  work." 

Mr.  Callahan  admitted  under  examination 
at  the  hearing  that  members  of  the  legis- 
lature had  participated  in  the  turnpike's 
insurance  business.  At  this  time  more  than 
35  legislators  are  Insurance  brokers. 

The  business  for  Insurance  brokers  came 
on  performance  bonds  required  of  contracts 
working  on  the  turnpike.  Commissions  to- 
taled about  $300,000. 

Percy  G.  Cliff,  an  Insurance  man  who  said 
he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Callahan  and  Norton, 
testified  that  he  had  handled  much  of  the 
turnpike's  performance  bond  business.  He 
was  said  to  have  received  60  percent  of  the 
total. 


Tlie  testimony  was  that  Mr.  Cliff  had 
.■^hared  his  comml.sslons  with  others — Inchid- 
ing  members  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Calla- 
han said  he  knew  this.  When  Mr.  Callahan 
was  asked  to  name  the  legislators.  Judge 
Wyzanskl  ruled  the  question  out. 

Mr.  Callahan  testified  that  part  of  the 
commissions  had  gone  to  John  A.  Shea,  who 
v.as  personnel  director  under  Mr  Callahan 
at  the  public  works  department  and  now 
has  the  same  Job  at  the  turnpike  authority. 
Some  of  the  money  also  went  to  Mrs  C;illa- 
h.n's  nephew.  Francis  R  Murphy.  Jr. 

PUBLIC  RELAnONS  PATUCNT 

Williitm  A  Beale,  president  of  a  company 
known  as  Public  Relations.  Inc..  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  his  concern  was  p.ild 
$29,000  by  the  Worcester  company  In  :}  yeurs 
He  said  the  only  work  his  organization  had 
done  was  a  $2,000  Job  on  a  brochure;  the 
additional  $27,000.  he  said,  was  paid  for  be- 
ing available. 

Mr.  Beale  was  recommended  to  the 
Worcester  concern  by  Governor  Dever.  On 
the  witness  stand,  Mr  Beale  said  he  thought 
he  had  been  taken  on  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Callahan. 

A  former  accountant  for  Thomas  Worces- 
ter. Inc  .  Mrs  Ruth  M  Gllmore.  testified  that 
fihe  had  lott  her  Job  when  she  discovered 
that  figures  were  being  Juggled  to  hide  the 
payments  to  Norton.  But  she  s;ild  the  com- 
pany had  agreed  to  give  her  4  months'  sev- 
erance pay  after  intercession  by  John  L 
Murphy 

Mr  Murphy  Is  Mr  Callahan's  brother-in- 
law  He  is  a  lawyer  who  has  received  large 
legal  fees  from  the  turnpike  authority. 
Mrs.  Oilmore  said  she  had  heard  Mr  Mur- 
phy telephone  someone  named  '  Bill  '  about 
her  case:  Mr  Murphy  testified  that  he  had 
phoned  Mr.  Callahan,  but  not  alxjut  ihii 
matter. 

The  former  controller  of  Thoma«  Worres- 
ter,  Inc,  Philip  W  Murphy,  testified  that 
he  had  helped  Juggle  the  t>ooks  During  the 
hearing  it  was  disclosed  that  he  was  work- 
ing for  a  company  known  as  Highway  Traf- 
fic Engineers.  Inc. 

Half  the  stock  in  Highway  Traffic  Engi- 
neers. Inc..  is  owned  by  Mr  Callahan's  son-in- 
law.  John  J.  Kelley.  Jr  There  was  testi- 
mony that  the  concern  does  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  its  business  with  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike. 

Norton's  son  used  to  work  for  Worcester, 
too.  but  then  went  with  Bay  State  Dredging 
Co.  Mr.  Callahan  testified  that  he  paid  $1 
for  an  option  to  buy  Bay  State  in  November 
1953,  and  sold  the  option  in  August  1954  for 
$70,000  Tlie  buyer  was  the  construction 
company  of  Lou  Perlni.  owner  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Braves  baseball  team.  Mr  Perlni's 
daughter  is  married  to  Francis  Murphy. 
Mr.  Callahan's  nephew 

The  hearing  also  explored  the  question  of 
what  had  happened  to  the  cash  that  went 
to  Norton.  Worcester  testified  that  Norton 
had  told  him.  before  their  arrangement  be- 
gan, that  the  money  would  "go  in  and  out 
of  his  pocket  "" 

LINK     TO     CALLAHAN 

The  implication  was  that  the  money  had 
been  passed  on  to  others.  The  only  at- 
tempted answer  at  the  hearing  was  dramatic 
testimony  by  Worcester  connecting  the  cash 
and  Mr.  Callahan 

Worcester  said  he  brought  a  package  of 
money  to  Norton's  wife  one  day  In  1949. 
when  Norton  was  in  a  hospital.  Worcester 
said  Mrs.  Norton  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Callahan  was  in  the  next  room  and  that  she 
would  put  the  money  In  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat,  which  was  hanging  In  the  hall 

Mrs.  Norton  denied  Worcester's  story.  She 
testified  that  she  had  never  put  any  money 
In  Mr.  Callahan"s  overcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  Callahan,  who  prefers  to  remain  out 
of  the  public  eye.  tried  to  avoid  testifying. 
When    he    received    a   subpena.   he   waged   a 
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long  legal  fight  to  quash  It.  But  eventually 
Jri^  took  the  stand  and  denied  having  received 
any  money  from  Mrs  Norton. 

Because  Mr.  Callahan  was  such  a  myster- 
ious figure  to  most  of  the  public,  his  appear- 
ance was  the  high  point  of  the  Worcester 
hearing.  It  also  drew  pointed  comment  from 
Judge  Wyzanskl. 

In  his  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  hearing 
the  Judge  said  he  had  found  Mrs.  Norton"8 
testimony  full  of  ""direct  falsehoods  and  In- 
explicable failures  to  remember."'  Then  he 
said 

"No  one  who  reads  In  full  Callahan's  testi- 
mony would  care  to  stake  much  on  Calla- 
han's oath.  I  unhesitatingly  stamp  Callahan 
as  an  untrustworthy  witness.  And  I  accept 
Worcester's  story  of  the  episode  at  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's home."' 

JUDGE    DENOUNCED 

Mr.  Callahan  and  his  friends  deny  that 
the  hearing  proved  anything,  and  they  de- 
nounce Judge  Wyzanskrs  conduct  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Wyzan^kls  "Nazi  trial"'  was  the 
description  of  the  hearing  given  by  Mr  Calla- 
han's public  relations  man,  Gordon  McLean. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Callahan  dis- 
missed his  current  critics  as  uninformed  and 
said  there  had  'never  been  one  lota  of  a 
charge  o'  corrupUon  against  the  turnpike 
authority."  He  noted  that  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston  was  trustee  of  the 
turnpike  and  said: 

"Every  cent  I  spend  must  be  approved  by 
a  turnpike  trustee,  and  that  trustee  has 
never  held  up  one  bill  we"ve  sent  to  It  '" 

An  officer  of  the  bank  said  its  function  as 
trustee  was  simply  to  see  that  requisitions 
for  funds  were  properly  signed  He  said  the 
bank  never  saw  the  authority's  contracts,  had 
no  power  to  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  authority 
expenditures  and  was  forbidden  by  Its  agree- 
ment with  the  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove authority  operations. 

During  the  interview  Mr  Callahan  kept 
snapping  a  p>ocketknlfe  open  and  shut.  He 
was  asked  about  his  own  admission  In  the 
Worcester  hearing  that  some  of  the  turnpike 
Insurance  commissions  went  to  members  of 
the  SUte  legislature. 

ON    INSUKANCE   BROKERS 

"You  know  it's  funny,"  he  said,  "when 
the  Republicans  are  in.  the  big  Insurance 
brokers  get  all  the  business— the  little  fel- 
lows dont  get  a  look.  But  there"s  nothing 
wrong  with  that."" 

He  smiled. 

"Somebody  has  to  get  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness. Should  we  give  It  to  the  big  guys? 
Everyone  chooses  his  own  Insurance  broker. 
You  do.  and  it  don't  cost  you  any  more 
whether  you  Instire  through  John  Smith  or 
Mike  Mccarty." 

There  are  still  critics,  however.  In  fact, 
the  Worcester  case  and  other  recent  develop- 
ments have  made  Mr.  Callahan  a  more  con- 
troversial figure  than  ever. 

For  many  citizens.  Mr.  Callahan  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  way  government  works 
In  Massachusetts.  These  citizens  say  they 
are  tired  of  having  public  business  conducted 
through  nephews,  sons-in-law.  friends,  and 
members  of  the  legislature.  They  say  they 
are  tired  of  politicians  who  are.  In  the  local 
Jargon,  "practical." 

Even  more  Important.  Mr.  Callahan  Is  a 
symbol  for  many  voters  of  a  system  that 
seems  to  be  beyond  their  control — of  a  gov- 
ernment that  the  voters  cannot  affect.  The 
issue  is  Mr.  Callahans  power. 

COMPARED    TO    CZAR 

Mr,  Callahan  is  accused  of  being  arbitrary, 
of  caring  nothing  for  what  the  public  thinks, 
of  refusing  even  to  disclose  his  plans  in  ad- 
vance. The  Boston  Herald  compared  him  to 
Czar  Alexander  HI  of  Russia,  who  "drew  a 
ruler  across  a  map  and  said  'I  want  a  rail- 
road here.'  " 


The  Herald  asked: 

■"How  did  Massachusetts  come  to  create 
something  above  Itself?" 

Mr.  Callahan  Is  now  In  one  of  the  toughest 
struggles  of  his  career,  one  that  both  he  and 
his  opponents  see  as  a  crucial  tes'.  of  his 
power.  The  battle  arises  from  his  ceslre  to 
extend  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  which 
now  ends  in  suburban  Weston,  as  an  eight- 
lane  expressway  through  downtown  Boston. 

The  proposal  has  been  challenged  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  attract  automobiles  into 
the  already  overburdened,  narrow  streets  of 
Boston  and  that  it  will  despoil  good  areas 
of  the  city  with  cloverleafs  and  other  trap- 
pings of  the  superhighway. 

The  critics  say  a  nontoll  road  should  be 
built,  with  90  percent  Federal  aid,  to  con- 
nect the  turnpike  and  the  proposed  Inner 
belt.  The  inner  belt  is  a  loop  approved 
years  ago  but  slow  to  come  off  the  drawing 
board  of  the  public  works  department — 
some  suspect  because  of  Mr  Callahan's  con- 
tinuing Infiuence  there 

Mr  Callahans  view  is  that  people  will  al- 
ways drive  into  the  heart  of  Boston  and 
that  an  expressway  will  relieve  local  streets. 
He  has  also  contended  that  he  could  com- 
plete a  turnpike  extension  long  before  a  non- 
toll  road  and  Inner  loop  could  be  completed. 

EXTENSION    STILL   UNBUILT 

The  legislature  approved  a  turnpike  ex- 
tension in  1955.  From  year  to  year  since  Mr. 
Callahan  has  promised  an  early  start  on 
construction,  but  nothing  has  happened.  In 
the  meantime  no  progress  has  been  made 
on  an  alternative  scheme. 

Last  spring  the  turnpike  tried  to  float  $175 
million  in  bonds  for  the  extension,  but  the 
issue  failed.  The  official  reason  given  was 
unfavorable  circumstances  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket, but  Mr  Cr.llahan  says  three  young  fac- 
ulty members  at  Harvard  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  had  something 
to  do  with  the  failure. 

The  three,  all  specialists  In  city  planning 
and  transportation,  are  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Haar.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  A. 
Sheffer  Lang  and  Martin  Wohl.  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  transportation  engineering  at  MIT. 

The  professors  Issued  a  statement  anal\*z- 
Ing  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  turnpike 
extension.  They  said  it  would  cost  more  a 
mile  than  any  other  toll  road  in  the  country. 
And  they  said  that  to  cover  those  costs  the 
extension  would  have  to  carry  far  more  cars 
than  any  other  turnpike  anywhere. 

In  a  second  statement  the  professors 
charged  that,  to  make  the  project  seem 
workable,  the  turnpike's  consulting  engineers 
had  projected  "astounding"  traffic  volumes, 
drastically  overestimated  revenues,  and  un- 
derestimated costs. 

The  consultants,  among  them  Coverdale  & 
Colpitts,  of  New  York,  held  to  their  figures 
and  said  the  professors  did  not  know  much 
about  the  subject.  Critics  of  the  turnpike 
extension  retorted  that  Coverdale  &  Colpitts 
had  helped  plan  many  turnpikes  and  had 
almost  always  grossly  overestimated  reve- 
nues. 

The  professors'  statement  was  mailed  to 
leading  Investment  houses  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Cal- 
lalian  believes  It  had  an  effect  in  deterring 
Investors  from   buying  the   bonds. 

Some  believed,  too,  that  the  Worcester 
case  was  a  contributing  factor,  tarnishing 
Mr.  Callahan's  reputation  In  the  business 
community.  The  business  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  wrote  that  "the  underwriters 
surely  could  not  have  Ignored  the  Worcester 
case." 

Mr.  Callahan  still  Insists  that  he  will  float 
the  bonds  and  build  the  extension.  But  he 
has  suffered  some  more  setbacks. 

Originally  the  turnpike  extension  was 
closely  tied  to  Boston's  biggest  redevelop- 
ment project,  the  $150  million  Prudential 
Center  to  be  built  by  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.     The  right  of  way  went  under  the 


center,  and  Prudential  conditioned  its  plans 
on  construction  of  the  turnpike  extension. 

PRUDENTIAL    TO    PROCEED 

On  May  3  Prudential  cut  this  tie  It  an- 
nounced that  it  would  proceed  with  the 
center  no  matter  what  happened  to  the 
turnpike  plans. 

Mr.  Callahan  then  asked  the  Republican 
Governor,  John  A.  Volpe.  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture for  an  Increase  In  the  Interest  celling 
on  turnpike  bonds  from  5  to  S'^  percent. 
The  idea  was  to  make  the  bonds  more  at- 
tractive to  Investors. 

Governor  'Volpe,  before  his  election  last 
fall,  was  an  opponent  of  the  turnpike  ex- 
tension. After  taking  office,  and  after  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Callahan,  he  ""reluctantly"" 
endorsed  it  because  of  the  Prudential  con- 
nection. 

When  Mr  Callahan  asked  the  Governor 
to  increase  the  Interest  celling  on  the  bond 
rate,  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  Committee. 
a  civic  group,  suggested  that  mere  was  at 
stake  than  a  road  Its  treasurer.  Nell  R. 
Ayer.  said: 

"Tlie  basic  question  Is:  Does  William  F. 
Callahan  or  the  people  of  Massachusetts  con- 
trol our  State  officials?"' 

Governor  Volpe  turned  down  Mr.  Calla- 
han's request.  He  again  called  for  a  non- 
toU  connection  between  the  turnpike  and 
the  proposed  inner  belt. 

Mr.  Callahan  has  not  given  up  on  the  turn- 
pike extension.  The  State  attorney  general, 
Edward  J.  McCormack  expressed  a  wide- 
spread view  when  he  said 

"'I  would  never  underestimate  Bill  Calla- 
han's ability  to  do  just  about  anything." 

But  It  Is  jxjssible  that  Mr.  Callahan  will 
not  have  his  way.  If  that  is  the  outcome, 
not  only  the  turnpike  extension  but  also 
the  future  of  government  in  Massachusetts 
may  be  affected 

Boston    Strong    Man — William    Francis 
Callahan 

Boston.  June  16. — The  secluded  figure  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  most  powerful  force 
in  Massachusetts  government  creates  a  dis- 
arming impression.  A  round  face,  prominent 
Jowls,  and  a  fringe  of  gray  hair  give  William 
Francis  Callahan  an  almost  pixle-lsh  look. 
But  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Callahan 
quickly  discloses  the  shrewdness,  the  force, 
and  the  determination  that  have  brought 
him  his  power. 

A  speech  difficulty  emphasizes  his  strength 
of  will.  Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Callahan  had 
an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  throat  that 
left  him  without  a  voice.  He  learned  to 
sF>eak  again  through  an  opening  In  his  chest 
and  he  struggles  to  form   every   word. 

"In  1952,"  he  told  an  interviewer  recently. 
"I  had  my  throat  cut — by  a  doctor.  I've 
had  it  cut  in  other  ways  many  times  since. 

'"Some  people  like  to  climb  over  your  back 
pHDlitically.  You"ve  got  to  have  critics.  But 
usually  they're  people  who  haven't  accom- 
plished anything  in  their  lives.  I  call  them 
grocery-store   philosophers,   penpushers." 

A      FREQUTNT     THEME 

This  Is  a  theme  often  sounded  by  Mr. 
Callahan  during  his  long  career  as  State 
public  works  commissioner  and,  today,  as 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority.  He  has  always  seemed  to  regard 
attack   as   the    best   defense   against  critics. 

In  1936,  2  years  after  he  became  public 
works  commissioner,  he  termed  charges  of 
faulty  construction  "absolutely  false  and 
vicious  prop£iganda."  In  1937,  accused  of 
wasteful  spending,  he  said  he  was  the  victim 
of  "wild  statements.  Innuendoes,  and  distor- 
tions." 

In  1939  Mr.  Callahan  opposed  as  "redtape" 
legislation  to  require  competitive  bids  on 
public  works  projects.     He  said: 

"There  are  grocery-store  philosophers  from 
Maine  to  California.  But  they  never  do 
anything  constructive." 
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In  the  same  year  a  commission  appointed 
by  C30T.  Leverett  Saltonstm.l  charged  Mr. 
CRllahan  with  "squandering  publl'^  funds  " 
He  commented: 

This  ia  the  moft  prejudiced  and  biased 
repor;  ever  submitted  to  any  Gwveriior  or 
legislative    body   anywhere   at   any   time." 

In    1953    he   said    only    "minority    pressvire 

groups"  were  against  a  to!  1 -road  pl.m  of  his. 

In  1956  he  said  opp<  ne.-.Us  of  the  plan  were 

penpushers      >r    ?r  )cery— tore    philosophers, 

'A ho  never  build  anything  In  their  lives." 

Mr.  Callahan  was  42  years  old  when  he 
flrst  went  Into  public  office.  He  was  born 
in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  the  son  of  a  shoe  fac- 
tory superintendent  He  attended  public 
school  and  went  from  high  school  to  a 
marine  dredging  company,  where  he  was  an 
accountant.     He  quickly  rose  to  treasurer. 

In  his  years  out  of  office — 1939  to  1949 — he 
was  manager  of  the  Crandall  Engineering 
Co.,  which  built  drydocks  and  other  marine 
projects  around  the  world.  He  has  con- 
tinued t^j  do  som^  wo:  k.  for  Crandall  and 
receive  payments  while  in  his  public  posts 
but  transferred  his  substantial  stock  interest 
to  his  relatives. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Kathleen 
Murphy,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  Their  only  son. 
William,  Jr  .  was  killed  in  World  War  11.  A 
new  tunnel  whose  construction  Mr.  Callahan 
is  supervising  has  been  named  for  him.  A 
daughter.  Jane,  is  married  to  John  J  Kelley, 
Jr     and  lives  in  Welleslf-v 

Acccrdirig  to  his  friends.  Mr  Callahan's 
interests  are  x  ,rk,  p^illtics.  and  his  family. 
He  does  not  drink,  smoke,  g'Hf    or  play  cards. 

An  admirer  of  Mr    Callahan's  says: 
'•'I    Imagine    he's    like    Robert    Moses — he 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  if  he  didn't  have 
another  r'.ad  to  build  " 

Mr  Callahan  has  lone:  been  a  big  political 
fund  raiser.  He  sold  many  of  the  Eidvertlse- 
ments  In  the  souvenir  program  for  President 
Kennedy's  birthday  dinner  here  May  29.  He 
was  also  reported  to  have  been  among  a 
select  group  of  60  invited  to  a  private  pre- 
dinner  cocktail  party  with   the  President. 

Mr  Callahan  turned  70  on  June  12.  His 
.^^e,  and  the  serious  lUness  through  which 
he  passed,  raise  the  question  why  he  is  de- 
termined to  stay  in  his  various  Jobs  and  fight 
off  mounting  criticism. 

There  is  a  certain  pride  in  building 
bridges,  building  roads,"  Mr.  Callahan  says. 
"One  thing  in  life — I  want  to  finish  some 
of  these  Jobs      Then  I  don't  care." 

Others  suggest  that  men  who  have  pow^er 
seldom  relinquish  it  voluntarily.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan has  had  nn  extraordinary  ability  to 
accumulate  tKiwer,  ai.d  there  is  no  sign  that 
he  -AMr.ts  to  K>ve  it  up. 


(Prom   the  New  York  Times.  June  21.  1961] 
Reforms   Pressed    in   M.assachusetts — Drive 

FOR     New     Le.\ders     a.vd     New    Setup    Is 

Growing 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  June  17. — "The  people  are  fed  up." 

That  is  a  reform  politician's  estimate  of  the 
political  mood  In  M.assachusetts  today.  And 
there  is  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
the  voters  are  sick  of  corruption,  tired  of  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things. 

Last  fall,  while  John  P.  Kennedy  was  carry- 
ing his  home  State  in  the  presidential  race 
by  500.000  votes,  a  Republican  who  cam- 
paigned against  corruption — John  A.  Volpe — • 
took  the  governorship  from  the  Democrats. 

The  biggest  statewide  vote  of  all  was 
polled  by  a  Democrat  who  had  exposed  graft 
In  government.  State  Auditor  Thomas  J. 
Buckley     His  margin  was  more  than  750,000 

votes. 

A-  yeaj-  earlier  a  political  linkno-wrn  run- 
ning   on     a.    cle^n     government    platform.    John 

senate,      had      ttie     endorsement      of      leading 


Democrats  and  Republicans,  from  Senator 
Kennedy  down. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  it  takes 
more  than  an  election  or  two  to  change  a 
political  way  of  life.  Many  thoughtful  per- 
sons are  discussing  the  longrun  causes  of 
bad  government  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
cures. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  there  has  been 
failure  at  both  ends  of  the  political  process — • 
among  the  people  as  well  as  among  those 
who  govern  them.  Analysts  say  that  at  all 
levels  In  Massachusetts  there  have  been 
selfishness,  narrowness,  and  irresponsibility 
Instead  of  any  broad  sense  of  community 
purpose. 

What's  in  it  for  me?  That  has  been  the 
unspoken  standard  motivating  most  of  the 
organized  blocs  of  power  in  the  community. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  Interest  group  to 
fight  for  its  own  ends.  But  the  parochialism 
of  the  blocs  in  Massachusetts,  their  mutual 
antagonism,  and  their  rejection  of  any  larger 
community  view  appear  to  be  extraordinary 

Thus,  labor  unions  seem  not  to  have  pro- 
duced the  public-spirited  leaders  who  have 
nourished       policies      elsewhere  Instead, 

unions  have  clung  wholly  to  bread-and-but- 
ter objectives. 

A  recent  example  was  a  measure  passed 
by  the  legislature  to  keep  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  out  of  bankruptcy  by  relieving  it 
of  certain  taxes. 

PROHIEITS    LAYOFFS 

Under  union  pressure,  the  legislature 
added  to  the  bill  a  proviso  that  no  railroad 
receiving  tax  relief  shall  discharge,  suspend, 
or  lay  off  any  person  •  •  •  except  for  just 
cause  and  with  the  consent  of  a  Justice  oX 
the  superior  court  after  a  hearing. 

In  short,  the  New  Haven  will  have  to  go 
tlirough  a  formal  hearing  before  a  State 
Judge  to  lay  off  a  worker  for  reasons  of 
economy — or  because  he  is  corrupt,  ineffi- 
cient, or  insubordinate.  If  it  falls  to  do  so, 
It  forfeits  its  tax  exemption. 

The  business  community,  like  labor,  has 
too  often  shunned  public  responsibility. 
Businessmen  who  could  provide  enlightened 
community  leadership  have  stayed  out  of 
public  affairs  on  the  ground  that  the  system 
is  hoF>ele38. 

Property  owners  have  met  the  problem  of 
the  crippling  tax  rate  by  seeking  tax  abate- 
m.ents  for  themselves;  many  opposed  the 
general  tax  concessions  necessary  for  large- 
scale  redevelopment  schemes. 

Many  of  the  middle-  and  upper-class  resi- 
dents of  the  Boston  area  have  tried  to  ignore 
the  difficulties  gripping  the  great  city  that 
creates  their  livelihood.  They  have  moved 
to  the  suburbs  and  have  resolutely  wished 
that  Boston  would  stop  bothering  them. 

STTCmiBS    RTLtTCTANT 

Because  Boston  Is  much  smaller  In  geo- 
graphic area  than  most  big  cities,  it  is  in 
even  more  desperate  need  than  most  for 
metropolitan  help  to  solve  its  problems  of 
transportation  and  urban  decay.  But  the 
surrounding  suburbs  have  had  to  be  dragged 
into  even  the  most  minimal  planning  and 
cooperation. 

Town  and  suburban  votes  In  the  legisla- 
ture hold  down  State  aid  for  schools,  because 
the  richer  towns  can  take  care  of  their  own. 
It  is  Boston  thr.t  needs  State  help — and  does 
not  get  it. 

An  overdeveloped  racial  consciousness  is 
another  separatist  element.  The  immigrant 
era  seems  closer  here  than  in  other  States, 
and  voters  much  more  consciously  think  of 
themselves  as  members  of  a  racial  bloc  that 
must  watch  out  for  its  own. 

F'or  years  the  Irish- Americana  have  con- 
trolled the  r>emooratlc  Party.  l»Jowr  there  is 
CSeep         t^itterness        bet^treeT^        them        SLr\tl        th^ 

■w^-ltl^oxat    nrmct*    siAcoeass.    T-ers«;nt.     ttie     ra.ct     l^^at 

the  Democrats  have  not  for  years  nc»nlnate<I 


anyone  but  a  Roman  Catholic  for  statewide 
office. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  such  thing  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  Democratic  Party,  In  the  sense 
that  Democrats  in  most  other  States  would 
understand  the  term. 

LOCAL    FIEFDOMS 

Instead,  there  are  Democratic  politicians 
with  varying  numt>ers  of  supporters.  The 
tradition  has  been  for  a  man  to  start  by 
controlling  a  petty  local  flefdom  In  a  Boston 
ward  and  tlien  to  make  deals  with  other 
leaders  to  move  on  to  larger  fields. 

Massachusetts  politics  Is  oriented  not  to 
ideas  but  to  personalities.  Nowhere  is  this 
Illustrated  more  acutely  than  in  the  process 
by  which  candidates  for  statewide  ofBce  are 
nominated. 

First  there  Is  a  convention  Republicans, 
as  In  most  places,  behave  with  decorum  at 
their  meetings.  But  the  Democrats,  at  their 
convention,  rtp  themselves  apart  in  an  orgy 
of  racial  and  personal  hatreds. 

Finally  someone  is  nominated  for,  say. 
Governor 

But  the  convention  winner  Is  promptly 
challenged  by  all  the  losers  In  a  primary 
Last  year  seven  Democrats  contested  for  the 
gxibernatorlal  nomination  in  the  primary 
For  months  they  denounced  one  another, 
posted  every  tree  with  their  signs — and 
hardly  raised  an  issue 

The  personal  nature  of  politics  carries  over 
Into  government.  It  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
tradition  that  a  p<jlitlclan  supports  X's  pro- 
pram  not  because  the  program  ts  good  but 
because  he  owes  X  a  fa^or — or  wants  X  to 
owe  him  one. 

This  brand  of  rogue  politics  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Edwin  O'Connor's  novel,  "The  Last 
Hurrah  "  In  the  novel,  a  banker  holds  out 
at^alnst  a  loan  desperately  needed  by  the  city 
until  the  corrupt  but  delightful  mayor  pro- 
duces embarrassing  Information  on  tlie  bank- 
er's son. 

The  personal  flavor  ar>d  corrupt  tone  of 
politics  and  government  that  Mr  O'Con- 
nor portrayed  are  still  to  be  found  In  Mawn- 
chusetts.  One  seeking  the  flavor  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  statehouse.  where 
dozens  of  men  circulate  all  day  between  the 
Governor's  office  and  the  legislative  chambers 
nearby.  Jam  the  corridors  and  even  the  stair- 
wells In  a  scene  of  extraordinary  Intimacy. 

Politics,  for  most  politicians  In  Massa- 
chusetts, is  a  way  to  make  a  living.  A  man 
starts  In  the  legislature  as  he  would  in  the 
dry  goods  business,  with  the  same  objective — 
to  make  money. 

KDUCATOa'S   APPRAISAL 

A  political  scientist  who  Is  a  student  of 
Massachusetts  government  offers  this  ap- 
praisal : 

"The  'In*  group  of  politics  here  ts  still 
playing  19th  century  politics.  The  problem 
is  how  to  divide  the  spoils,  not  how  to  man- 
age society 

"That  attitude  didn't  matter  much  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  Important  decisions  were 
made  by  private  business  But  as  the  public 
sector  grows  in  Importance,  corruption  really 
begins  to  hurt. 

"These  men  don't  undrrstand  that  in 
transportation,  allocation  of  land  use.  urban 
renewal,  open  spaces,  the  level  of  taxation — 
In  the  important  things  today  they  and  not 
the  business  community  are  making  the  key 
decisions  about  the  quality  of  our  society  " 

In  almost  every  expert  analysis  of  what 
is  wrong  with  Mwwachusetts  government,  a 
principal  vUlUn  is  the  legislature — or  to 
give  It  Its  formal  name,  the  great  and  gen- 
eral court. 

Tt\e  IcrsLalature  la  th*  headquart^s-a  of  the 
old-style   c>olltlclan,       Ita  f^hlloiaophy.   Che    ^U^»- 

r^ll.     B^sl«a     r^»«r«-rvdx.     t^     '"Vcstz     m^irw^t.*:^^     Kx^jr     *~i T- 

and    I'll    scTat<;h    youra."       Ttie    tradttlon    la  1>1- 

p.irtisan. 
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Members  of  the  legislature  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  certain  numt>er  of  Jol>s 
for  constltutents  In  any  government  office. 
When  the  legislature  takes  a  particular  fancy 
to  a  government  employee.  It  freezes  him  into 
his  Job  by  statute,  so  that  he  can  never  be  re- 
moved. Defeated  members  get  particular 
care  from  their  former  colleagues. 

The  legislature  is  large — 240  members  in 
the  house.  40  in  the  senate.  Unlike  most 
State  legislatures.  It  has  no  time  limit  on  its 
sessions.  It  meets  every  year,  and  usually 
for  much  more  than  half  the  year  Last 
year's  session  ran  for  11  months.  This  year's, 
from  January  4  to  May  27.  was  the  shortest 
since  1927. 

One  reason  for  these  prolonged  sessions  Is 
an  unusual  constitutional  provision  that  al- 
lows any  citizen  of  the  State  to  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  legislature.  Each  such  peti- 
tion must  be  considered  In  committee  and  on 
the  floor. 

The  most  trivial  local  matters  ars  consid- 
ered. Weeks  were  sp>ent  this  year  In  a  bitter 
battle  over  whether  Cambridge  shou.''!  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  public  land  near  Harvard 
Square  to  a  private  developer  who  wanted  to 
build  an  office  building  on  stilts.  The  legis- 
lature Ignored  Harvard  and  passed  the  bill, 
but  Governor  Volpe  vetoed  It. 

BILLS   PASS    MANT    STAGES 

Another  confusing  element  Is  the  fact  that 
every  bill  has  to  go  through  Innumerable 
stages  before  It  finally  passes.  It  may  win  at 
one  stage,  then  suddenly  and  Inexplicably 
lose.  Or  It  may  t>e  apparently  killed,  then 
be  suddenly  revived 

The  effect  of  the  lengthy  legislative  process 
and  the  long  sessions  Is  to  Increase  the  legis- 
lature's power  to  hold  up  needed  bills  and 
thus  Increase  Its  bargaining  advantage  over 
the  Governor.  The  advantage  Is  considerable 
to  start  with 

In  theory  the  overall  responsibility  for  the 
State  government's  performance  lies  with 
the  Governor.  In  fact,  he  Is  hamstrung  In 
many  ways. 

He  cannot  choose  his  own  cabinet.  Many 
other  major  State  officials  are  elected  and 
consider  tliemselves  Independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  legislature  has  provided  that 
other  department  heads  serve  a  fixed  term  of 
years,  so  that,  for  example.  Governor  Volpe 
has  been  unable  to  choose  his  own  public 
works  commissioner  to  take  charge  of  all 
State  construction  projects. 

THE  COVXRNOR'S  COUNCn- 

In  addition  to  the  legislature's  constant 
efforts  to  control  appointments  and  other- 
wise mix  into  executive  business,  the  Gov- 
ernor must  reckon  with  an  archaic  elective 
Ixxly  known  as  the  Governor's  council.  The 
task  of  Governor  Volpe.  a  Republican.  Is  not 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  all  nine  mem- 
l>erB  of  the  council  are  now  Democrats. 

The  council  has  a  veto  over  appointments 
and  some  other  actions,  a  function  that 
lends  Itself  to  corruption.  One  councilor  in 
the  modern  era  was  Impeached  and  ousted 
for  selling  pardons.  There  are  well-authen- 
ticated reports  of  others  demanding  cash  to 
approve  nominations. 

"Why  do  they  fight  for  these  $3.000-a-yeaj 
Jobs?  "  one  political  observer  asks  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's councilors,  raising  his  eyebrow. 

"It  Is  a  disastrous  situation,"  Governor 
Volpe  says  of  the  limitations  on  his  f)ower. 

"The  Governor  In  this  State — the  people 
look  to  him  ior  leadership,  but  the  authority 
given  him  is  negligible  compared  with  his 
resf>onslbllity.  I  have,  for  example,  practi- 
cally no  control  over  department  heads  who 

are  sp>endlnK   most   of    our   money." 
x>f z>KS>K>rDa3>r-r  ArrrHoai'riKS 

Ooveroxrxental  j*owtrr-  l^aa  t>een  trac^af  er-z-ed 
m.X^^»      t.o      md«rK>^.r^c3^n  t.      s^  va  r  S^<.>a-1  T.l^s      *z>v^¥-      -wt^Xt^t^ 

C?allahan.      chalrma^i      of      the 


Turnpike  Authority,  has  been  called  more 
powerful  than  any  Governor  of  the  State. 

Against  that  bacKground  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
are  suffering  today  from  that  most  acute 
symptom  of  political  malaise,  the  feeling 
that  government  is  beyond  their  control. 

A  Governor  elected  to  "clean  things  up" 
turns  out  to  have  little  power  to  affect 
anything.  Major  governmental  decisions  are 
made  by  Independent  public  authorities  that 
have  no  responsibility  to  the  voters. 

The  result  was  described  by  Murray  Levin. 
a  political  scientist  at  Boston  University.  In 
a  bcx>k  called  "The  Alienated  Voter."  He 
writes  that  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  are 
feeling  Increasingly  hopeless  and  powerless. 

"This  feeling  of  powerlessness."  Mr  Levin 
says,  "arises  from  and  contributes  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  community  is  not  controlled 
by  the  voters  but  rather  by  a  small  group 
of  powerful  and  Infiuentlal  persons  who  re- 
main In  control  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
elections." 

AMATEUR     PREFEHRED 

Mr,  Levin's  book  is  a  study  of  the  1959 
mayoralty  election  in  Boston.  He  says  one 
of  Mayor  Collins'  greatest  assets,  as  an 
underdog,  was  his  anonymity.  As  an  "am- 
ateur"  he  was  considered  less  likely  to  be 
corrupt. 

In  such  a  mood  of  despair,  what  can  be 
done  to  lift  the  politics  and  government 
of  Massachusetts  out  of  the  depths? 

One  Idea  Is  to  change  the  structure.  There 
are  groups  working  for  constitutional  re- 
vision to  Increase  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  so  focus  responsibility  on  one  man 
subject  to  popular  control. 

The  proposals  are  to  eliminate  the  Gov- 
ernor's council,  increase  the  appointive 
powers  of  the  Governor  and  extend  his  term 
from  2  to  4  years,  eliminate  many  elective 
offices,  reduce  the  size  of  the  legislature  and 
the  length  of  its  sessions. 

NEW     LEADERSHIP     SOUGHT 

Some  believe  that  real  reform  must  come 
not  only  through  a  change  in  structure  but 
also  through  a  change  in  men.  That  means 
new  political  leadership. 

Both  parties  have  sins  to  answer  for.  but 
at  the  moment  the  Republicans  are  dealing 
more  successfully  with  the  corruption  Issue, 
The  Democrats — or  their  old-line  leaders,  at 
least— are  ignoring  the  issue. 

But  the  GOP  has  its  troubles,  too.  In  the 
words  of  a  leading  young  Republican.  "The 
party  has  failed  In  energy  and  will.  We're 
a  bunch  of  amateurs,  turning  out  casually 
at  campaign  time,  doing  people  a  favor  to 
run." 

The  responsibility  is  heavier  on  the  Demo- 
crats because  they  are  the  majority  party  in 
Massachusetts  today.  And  they  also  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  old-style  politicians. 

Can  the  Democratic  Party  be  reformed' 
A  youthful  reform  group  known  as  COD — 
for  Commonwealth  Organization  of  Demo- 
crats— Is  trying  to  work  from  the  bottom  up, 
by  remaking  town  and  ward  committees. 
But.  Inevitably,  much  of  the  answer  must  lie 
with  John  F.  Kennedy. 

AVOIDED    STATE    POLmCS 

During  his  rise  to  the  Presidency.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy largely  avoided  entanglement  In  Massa- 
chusetts State  politics.  As  a  local  observer 
put  it.  "he  stayed  out  of  the  swamp."  There 
is  every  Indication  that  his  younger  brother 
Edward,  who  Is  acting  like  a  candidate  here, 
will  seek  national  rather  than  State  office. 

Some  reform  Democrats  criticize  the  Pres- 
ident for,   as   they  see   it,   going  along  with 

politics  as  usual  In  Massachusetts  on  patron- 
age BLtid  other  txiatters. 

One  aa.id  the  hlKKest.  thing  that  coxald  he 
done     t<D     imx>ro-ve     t.he     j>^J-ty    Itxi^lly    -vv^oxold     t>e 

In  ^Waahing-too." 


Is    considerable 
Short   of    total 


When  the  President  was  here  for  his  birth- 
day dinner  May  29,  the  Boston  Globe  ad- 
dressed a  full-page  open  letter  to  him  about 
what  was  wrong  with  Massachtisetts.  The 
letter  spoke  of  the  "cloud  of  corruption"  over 
the  State  and  said  the  situation  "cries  out 
for  leadership." 

The  men  around  the  President  who  are 
familiar  with  Massachusetts  politics  say  the 
President  would  intervene  strongly  if  the 
occasion  were  right.  What  is  needed,  they 
say,  is  "tlie  candidate " — a  figure  who,  as 
Governor,  could  transform  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Government. 

In  Massachusetts  there 
agreement  with  this  view, 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  legisla- 
ture— an  unlikely  event — the  feeling  is  that 
real  reform  is  most  likely  to  come  from  a 
Governor  who  is  not  only  Impeccably  honest 
but  also  has  the  drama,  like  Piorello  H.  La 
Guardla.  to  capture  the  public  Imagination 
and  outmaneuver  the  legislature. 

The  President's  advisers  do  not  see  such  a 
candidate  on  the  scene  at  the  moment. 
They  suggest  that  these  things  are  a  m.atter 
of  time. 

Those  In  Massachusetts  who  are  eager  for 
a  change  make  this  comment: 

"The  time  can  be  vastly  shortened  by  per- 
sistent Presidential  Indication  that  he  sup- 
ports reform — at  least  In  Massachusetts,  his 
own  State." 

PUBLIC    READY    FOR   CHANGE 

Beyond  reform  in  governmental  structure 
and  political  leadership  Is  the  need  for  a 
new  mood  among  the  people — for  less  cyni- 
cism and  narrow  self-interest,  more  Involve- 
ment in  public  affairs  and  concern  for  the 
community  at  large. 

The  politicians  are  slow  to  realize  It,  but 
this  mood  Is  In  the  air.  The  public  is  ready 
for  change.  It  is.  at  last,  stirring  Itself 
against  moral  decay  and  its  handmaiden, 
the  physical  decay  that  has  dragged  down 
the  State's  economy. 

A  symbol  of  the  change  In  public  attitude 
is  the  excitement  over  urban  redevelopment 
in  Boston.  Over  violent  objections  Mayor 
Collins  apfKDlnted  as  redevelopment  admin- 
istrator the  man  who  did  the  Job  In  New 
Haven.  Edward  J.  Logue. 

Mr.  Logue  h£is  made  It  clear  he  will  run 
things  without  political  Interference  or  quit. 
As  a  result,  he  has  developed  a  large  per- 
sonal following  that  treats  him  like  a  sheriff 
who  has  Just  come  to  town  in  a  white  hat. 

A  former  resident  of  Massachusetts,  now  in 
Washington,  once  made  the  cynical  esti- 
mate that  In  this  State  "the  corrupted  are 
more  numerous  than  the   uncorrupted." 

Behind  that  exaggeration  was  the  fact 
that,  in  the  past,  the  Massachusetts  public 
has  been  tolerant  of  corruption.  But  with 
the  rise  of  middle-class  values  among  the 
descendants  of  immigrants,  that  attitude  is 
changing. 

The  citizens  of  this  historic  State  may 
rescue  it  yet. 


MiNORiTT  Position  Paper — Minoritt  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  Special  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Program 

The  constant  and  endless  statements  ques- 
tioning the  motives  and  objectives  of  the 
minority  members,  particularly  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program,  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  considered  by  the  minority,  and 
the  following  statement  of  position  Is  made: 

The  Republicans  on  this  committee  have 
Jealously  guarded  the  prerogatives  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  members  thereof,  while 
asserting   our   position   that  vire    have   certain 

duties  and  ohllgatloiis  t.hat  nnust  he  carried 
o\at  as  l»4en:ihers  oX  CJongress  representing 
^11      of      tlie      J>eople       Cknd      a^       niemt>er-s      of      the 

Ing     these     responsibilities,     vtre     have     refused 
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to   permit   our   committee's  'activities   to  be 

dictated  to  by  outside  influences  and,  like- 
wise, we  have  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by 
the  majun'y  Democratic  membership  on  the 
C'lTimittee. 

T'^.s  ;x)sltlon  comes  Into  focus  most  dra- 
r  ,:";caay  In  the  case  of  the  minority  on  the 
^pe  idl  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
ii.ghA'jiy  Program.  This  subcommittee  was 
d.rec-ed  by  the  House  to  Investigate  any 
ar.d  -ill  wrongdoing  Involved  In  this  pro- 
gram Consistent  with  this  duty,  the  Re- 
publican minority  has  demanded  Investi- 
gations and  public  hearings  In  any  and  all 
cases  ir.cl  States  where  evidence  of  wrong- 
d'jir,g  ;..i.-,  bee:.  :  i;:-  d  to  our  attention. 

The  rr.  -t  r'.i^-ri:.-  example  of  the  unwill- 
ingness f  -.r.e  ::.  .,  .- . •  v  to  carry  out  this 
responsib;.:::,-.  e.ti.  v.:. en  prodded  by  the 
minority,  is  in  Massachusetts. 

The  minority  has  stated  previously  that 
It  believes  the  Massachusetts  scandals  are 
the  ^orst  in  the  country.  They  have  been 
known  the  longest  to  the  committee,  but 
despite  this  the  least  has  been  done  about 
them. 

The  minority  became  fed  up  with  this  Inac- 
tion, and  what  appears  to  be  an  obvious 
whitewash  attempt  was  dealt  with  In  a  re- 
cent executive  session.  The  minority  moved 
that  tiie  investigation  In  Massachusetts  be 
given  priority.  This  motion  was  voted  down 
on  a  party  line  basis. 

Following  this  party  line  refusal  to  ade- 
quately staff  the  Massachusetts  Investiga- 
tion, the  minority,  represented  by  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  Honorable 
WILLI.^^.I  C  Cp..\mfp.  and  minority  counsel. 
Robert  E  .Manuel .  visited  the  subcommit- 
tees svi.T  fflce  in  Boston  and  talked  with  a 
number  f  confidential  Informers  to  develop 
"he  r.u-t^  '.n  Massachusetts. 

The  disclosures  made  to  the  minority.  In 
addition  to  those  already  known  to  the  sub- 
committee, fully  warrarit  the  Republican 
pcsition  that —  , 

F:t--.'  t.-e  Democrat  ihajorlty  has  no  In- 
tentions of  making  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  all  areas  of  wrongdoing  in  Massachusetts, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  only  three  of  Its  Investigators  and  two 
GAO  helpers  presently  Investigating:  and 
that  this  skeleton  force,  which  has  been  In 
Massachusetts  only  since  January,  Is  operat- 
ing under  directions  dictated  by  the  Demo- 
crat majority,  which  limit  them  solely  to 
real  estate  appraisals  which  have  largely 
already  been  Investigated  by  the  Bureau  of 
P:*-:.-  R  vLs.  and  which  resulted  In  the 
B-^ '.  >y   i<c    B?asley   report; 

-Se'und,  that  the  Republican  minority,  for- 
•ified  with  some  of  the  information  that 
must  be  known  to  the  majority  which  has 
repeatedly  denied  the  minority  access  to 
subcommittee  files,  reiterates  Its  demand 
that  the  committee  forthwith  provide  an 
adequate  staff,  without  straitjacket  limita- 
tions, to  go  Into  all  matters  of  fraud, 
malpractice,  corruption,  and  wrongdoing  In 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Including  the  vital  areas  of  kick- 
backs and  political  contributions,  relating 
to  highway  contracts,  specifically  Including 
klK backs  from  certain  engineering  consult- 
ants^ who  do  highway  design  work  on  a 
negotiated  basis.  These  must  Include  the 
operations  of  Thomas  Worcester,  a  highway 
cohsiiltant.  and  several  companies  which  he 
own.s    or    controls; 

Third,  tha^  the  committee  thoroughly  In- 
ve.-^-U-ate  qiiPs'!.  n.s  of  alleged  conspiracy 
bet-Aeen  sf)me  .=^tate  highway  oflQclals,  con- 
'rartors,  and  engineering  consultants  that 
have  resulted  in  inflated  highway  costs,  po- 
litical fav  jrltism.  and  conspiracy  to  cheat 
th»  Government  through  the  use  of  over- 
runs,   inflated    winter    work    bonuses,    pay- 


ments for  work  not  actually  done,  and  other 
techniques  by  which  fraud  can  easily  be 
accomplished. 

The  record  of  the  Investigating  BUbcom- 
mlttee.  under  Democrat  control,  which  Is 
one  of  foot  dragging  In  all  areas  of  Investi- 
gations Into  highway  scandals  In  Massachu- 
setts, speak  more  loudly  than  any  charge  we 
could  make.  This  record  Includes  the  fact 
.  that  the  present  administration  has  re- 
moved the  U.S.  attorney  who  was  seeking 
Indictments  by  the  grand  Jury  In  the  Fed- 
eral court,  and  for  I'/i  months  failed  to 
Issue  a  simple  Executive  order  authorizing 
an  lns{>ectlon  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Income  tax  returns  of  persons  suspected  of 
fraud  and  bribetaking,  and  then  only  after 
this  delay  was  criticized;  and  thus  far  the 
Chair  has  declined  to  rule  that  either  the 
minority  or  its  staff  can  examine  these  In- 
come tax  records. 

This  deliberate  refusal  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  do  Its  plain  duty  Is  Inexcusable. 
The  Beasley  Si  Bea&ley  reports  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  last  August,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  commenced  Its 
Investigation  early  In  19(50.  an  Investigation 
In  which  our  subcommittee  refused  timely 
to  Join. 

Likewise,  It  Is  public  record  that  Thomas 
Worcester  was  convicted  of  Income  tax 
evasion  last  August  for  fraudulently  evad- 
ing $180,000  In  Incom^  taxes,  by  deducting 
$275,000  In  •commissions"  which  he  stated 
were  paid  to  a  farmer  State  official  and  In- 
fluence p>eddler  who  obtained  consulting 
contracts  for  him  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Works  The  court  In 
that  case  found  these  payments  were  In  fact 
bribes  passed  on  by  this  bagman  to  various 
high  ofHclals.  both  elected  and  appointed 
These  bribes  were  exactly  10  percent  of 
the  $2,750,000  In  consulting  contracts  which 
Worcester  waj,  awarded  In  1951,  1952.  and 
1953  We  note  with  concern  that  Worcester's 
defense  was  that  paying  these  bribes  was  an 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  cost  of  doing  con- 
sulting business  with  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  This  record 
speaks  for  Itself  and  Is"  a  logical  Starting 
point  for  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  revelations  In  the  Worcester  case  are 
fully  described  In  an  article  entitled  "Dirty 
Money  In  Boston,"  which  appeared  In  the 
March  1961  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine 
along  with  the  Judge's  written  opinion  See 
also  front  page  stories  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  19.  20.  and  21.  1961  Appar- 
ently everyone  can  find  wrongdoing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts except  our  subcommittee  and  Its 
expert  staff.  Furthermore,  the  Concrission- 
AL  Record  of  January  13.  1961  ipp  707-708). 
contains  a  speech  by  Senator  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  which  shows  that  such  kickbacks 
and  political  contributions  are  not  limited 
solely  to  Massachusetts.  Senator  Williams 
there  documented  ^  similar  practice  In  his 
own  State  of  Del^are.  Interestingly,  no 
effort  whatsoever  has  been  made  by  our  com- 
mittee to  follow  up  this  expose. 

When  the  Worcester  matter  was  raised  In 
committee  by  the  Republicans,  we  were  told 
that  the  Democrats  believe  there  Is  no  Juris- 
diction. Our  own  Independent  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
sweeping  this  Worcester  case  under  the  rug 
and  that  the  committee  has  failed  to  exhaust 
the  facts  sufflclently  to  resolve  properly  even 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction.  After  only  a 
few  days  In  Boston,  the  minority  found  clear 
evidence  that  the  committee  does  have  Juris- 
diction because  Worcester  did  substantial 
work  In  the  engineering  phases  of  Federal - 
aid  highway  projects. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  we  have 
previously  charged  and  we  repeat  the  charge, 
that  the  Democrat  majority  Is  preparing  a 
whitewash  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  Massa- 


chusetts highway  scandals,  which,  Jn  our 
opinion,  could  only  be  accomplished  as  a 
result  of  direct  orders  from  the  top  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership.  The  only  answer  to 
this  charge  Is  a  full  and  exhaustive  Investi- 
gation, followed  by  public  hearings  Our 
motion  for  such  action  has  already  been  re- 
fused and  voted  down  by  the  Democrats  on 
the  subcommittee  In  the  past,  and  we  are 
not  optimistic  abou^  the  future 

We  Republicans  have  Issued  this  position 
paper  to  establish  for  the  record  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dictatorial  majority  la 
manipulating  Important  committees  of  eon- 
gress  to  accommodate  their  own  narrow  po- 
litical Interest,  at  the  expense  of  both  truth 
and  the  public  Interest,  and  to  register  our 
determination  not  to  be  accessories  either 
before  or  after  the  fact  to  pracUces '  that 
threaten  to  subvert  the  very  committee  sys- 
tem of  CongreM  and  many  cherished  con- 
cepts  of   representative    government. 


\  e  t  e  r  a  n  s  C  )  n  v  a  1 1- 1  c  e  n  f  Home  Care 
EXTENSION  OP  REM     !   K.S 

HON    (.EORGF  M    WAl.l.H.AUSER 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1961 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  adjunct  facilities 
at  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  to 
provide  veterans  with  convalescent  care, 
nursing  care,  and  special  care  for  long- 
term  chronic  illnesses. 

This.  I  believe  strongly,  la  a  most  im- 
portant bill  from  the  viewpoint  of  those 
who  served  their  Nation  so  well  in  the 
military  forces  of  our  Nation 

FYom  my  own  observation  of  veterans 
hospitals  in  the  New  Jersey  area  and  dis- 
cussions I  have  had  with  physicians  and 
with  leaders  of  veterans  organizations. 
I  believe  there  are  two  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  convales- 
cent or  nur.sing  homes  adjacent  to  Vet- 
erans" Administration  hospitals. 

One,  the  establishment  and  use  of  such 
homes  would  provide  a  better  atmos- 
phere for  ailing  veterans  who  are  on  the 
road  to  recovery  and  for  those  with  Lln- 
gerinK  illnesses  not  requiring  emergency 
or  constant  medical  treatment  or  exten- 
sive hospital  care. 

Two.  the  establishment  of  such  con- 
valescent or  nursing  homes  would  make 
beds  and  facilities  available  in  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  proper  for  'those  requir- 
ing extensive  medical  treatment  and 
care  In  this  connection.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  on  many  occasions  our 
veterans  hospitals  have  long  lists  of  vet- 
erans waiting  for  admittance  for  treat- 
ment. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  in  line  with, 
modern  medical  and  ho.spital  practices. 
By  locating  the  convalescent  or  nursing 
homes  adjacent  to  hospitals,  veterans 
assigned  to  them  would  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  veterans  hospital 
staffs  and  they  would  have  the  finest 
medical  and  nursing  care  close  by  if  the 
need  for  it  should  arise. 
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